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N GERMANY 
you can now 
sit down to 
dinner know- 

ing that the price of 
your meal will not 
increase between . 
soup and. nuts. . 
‘The housewife is — 
able to budget her 
expenses because 
the mark does not 
depreciate while 
she waits at the. 
grocery shop. 
There is no longer. . 
an orgy of buying 
in order to get rid 
of a worthless cur- 
rency. Even the 
dollar. hound has | 
been put out of 
business because - 
his purchasing 
capacity has di- 
minished. The 
German rich are 
not so rich as they 
were, and the 
poor—small com- 
fort that it is— 
know just how poor 
they are from day 
to day. Inshort, a 
money that liter- 


the presses and was 


much. scrap has 
become searce and, 
for most practical 
purposes, stable. 
All this means 
that the bubble of 
German inflation 
ispunctured. After 
standing at the 
crossroads of her 
destiny so long 
that she seemed to be rooted to the ground, Germany has turned the corner with her 
compass set toward a reorganization that is not a gesture but an imminent reality. For the 
first time since the Armistice the chronicler of Teutonic events is not called upon to 
report an annual bust, but to record a state of affairs that, on the surface at least, 


depreciation, have packed their grips, and the mark, figuratively, stands: hitched. 

On asynthetic confidence—the result of perhaps the most astounding piece of financial 
legerdemain of modern times, namely the invention of the Rentenmark—the Germans 
bridged the gap between fiscal chaos and the London Conference, which ratified the 
Dawes,Report..with. its heartening by-products, including a $200,000,000 loan and 
evacuation of the Ruhr by August 15, 1925. 


A Future Bright With Promise 


ERMANY has. crossed the Ruhrbicon, so to speak, and if she keeps to her present 
intentions it means that she has burned the bridges of doubt and evasion behind her. 
With the Ruhr and reparations—they are inseparably linked—adjudicated, that 
will-o’-the-wisp otherwise known as European reconstruction seems at hand. I say 
“seems” advisedly, because there have been so many slips between the precarious cup 
of indemnity fulfillment and actual realization that, hardened observer of German 
performance that I am, I still feel that there is an element of chance in the prospect. 
Such is the force of habit begot of observation in Germany that these words, as I write 
them, have an element of unreality. 
~ Nor is this state of mind surprising. Hach year since 1918 I have had to appraise— 
or rather try to inventory—the German situation. Usually it was like dealing with 
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The Late Hugo Stinnes, Frau Stinnes, Who is Now the Richest Woman in the World, and Their Seven Children. 
Left is Dr. Edmund Hugo Stinnes, the Eldest Son and Now Head of the Family 


epigh 


Al- 


quicksilver. 
ways it was a nar- 
rative of protest 


and hard luck. I 
have seen every 
germ in the cate- 
gory of menace to 
national vital- 
ity infect the 
Teutonic system. 
Hach attack, 
whether due to 
despair, social 
upheaval, near- 
communism, rep- 
arations or the 
occupation of the 
Ruhr, produced 
the customary 
crisis which made 
judgment, to say 
nothing of fore- 
cast, well-nigh im- 
possible. Just as 
there are vintages 
in champagne, so 
have there been 
vintages in Ger- 
man crises. Ger- 
many has been the 
prize crisismarket. 
Europe will seem 
strange without 
one. 


Causes 
EHIND all of 


causes, which most 
Germans have per- 


admit. One was 
the failure of the 
will to do; the 
other was the al- 
most organized 
abandonment of 
the currency to its fate. This is why I have all along maintained in these columns that 
there has never been anything vitally wrong with the country itself. Her soil is as 
productive as ever. The bosom of her earth is still a treasure house of coal and iron. The 


Standing at the 


, people have not lost their craft or cunning. The country escaped war ravage. The only 


concrete thing that went to pot was the currency. 

-The proof of this contention came with the birth of the Rentenmark. The moment 
the mark emerged from the abyss into which it was hurled by profiteering, tax evasion, 
frenzied speculation, export of foreign money—the fugitive riches aggregate $1,685,- 
000,000—and an excess of manufactured credit, the nation braced up and there was born 
the spirit with which to face the future with some degree of confidence. 

What might be called the morale of money asserted itself. When the Germans began 
to put their financial house in order—later on you will see just how this was done—they 
automatically wrote their credentials to the London Conference. There probably 
would not have been a Dawes Report without the unuttered and unofficial guaranty of 
codperation with it that lay in the stopping of the German printing presses late in 1923. 
When those money foundries ceased their rumbling the silence that followed was not 
only eloquent but, as the Germans are beginning to discover, golden. Moreover, when 
you cease to agitate the pocket nerve you likewise lower the political temperature. This 
is precisely what has happened in Germany. 

This brings me to what may as well be disposed of here at the start, because it bears 
on the larger significance of the new German deal in its relation to the rest of Europe. 
Ever since 1918 there has been exploitation of the fact that the two real keys to European 
stabilization are Russia and Germany. Undeniably they have been the principal sore 
spots. Their community of interests as an informal league for political trouble, however, 
has been greatly exaggerated. 


them lay two | 
fundamental | 


sistently refused to | 
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This press-agented liaison was not without its uses. Ger- 
many, for example, richly capitalized—for sympathy and 
otherwise—the danger of a red inundation that would 
overflow to Central Europe. It has proved to be mere 
piffle, for Germany has never, except for one brief period 
in 1919, approached sovietization. The real kinship has 
been in a mutual money debacle, although the low regis- 
tered by the ruble never descended to the depths reached 
by the mark. 

As it happened, I went this year from Russia to Ger- 
many, and am therefore able to make some comparison. 
The favorable impression that I received of a more or less 
stable Germany on the verge of a new era was not due to 
relief after an “‘escape”’ from the trenches and the stenches 
of Bolshevism, but because I had seen, first, how almost 
complete is the German independence of Russia; second, 
how futile is the dream of a Russian perversion of Germany. 
Instead of drawing Germany to her red bosom for purposes 
of political assimilation, Russia, if she expects to survive 
commercially—and her economic going is now very 
rough—will need all the practical Teutonic commercial 
help she can get. If it develops, it will be on German and 
not Russian terms. 

The fetish of a revolution in Germany, inspired by Russia, 
still persists at Moscow, but it has degenerated into what 
we should call a campaign cry to keep up the spirits of the 
boys in the back districts. It is full brother to that kindred 
myth, the world revolution, another of the many rainbows 
that the Bolshevists are chasing. Bolshevism thrives only 
on unrest. With the Dawes Plan in operation, Germany 
will cease to be the stamping ground of the red trouble 
maker. The big increase in the Right wing in the Reichstag 
at the last election—it really means a White Germany— 
shows which way the political wind is blowing. 


Striking Changes for the Better 


PROPOS of the Russo-German relationship is a fact not 
particularly palatable to the Bolos. With the exception 
of the Krupps, who have such a large investment in South 
Russia that good business sense dictates standing by for 
hope of salvage, practically every other great German 
interest there is disillusioned or trying to pull out. In 1921 
Hugo Stinnes told me that Russia offered a great field for 
German economic penetration. On this idea he builded a 
vast structure that included oil concessions and industrial 
privileges. His Russian section, as he called it, was one of 
the most important in his empire of commerce. In August 
last his eldest son, Dr. Edmund Hugo Stinnes, informed 
me that the whole Stinnes Russian enterprise was in 
process of dissolution, and that so far as he was concerned 
he was not disposed to invest another cent there. It means 
that the widely heralded Russo-German economic and 
political affinity is near the scrap heap. Germany will use 
Russia when it is to her advantage to do so, but any 
reciprocal arrangement by Russia, save in the domain of 
business, is remote. 

As a matter of fact, Russia’s best business bet just now 
seems to be England, as the Anglo-Russian Treaty shows. 
This treaty, however, is likely to have hard sledding and 
ultimate rejection. Unless they reform their politics and 
cease their world meddling the Bolshevists will have to 
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settle down to what they alone are capable of surviving— 
a self-contained economic existence. 

Thus Germany, and not Russia, remains the key to the 
long-deferred European stabilization. The Dawes Plan 
and the London Conference—one was the approach to the 
other—provided the turning point in the long lane of 
doubt, evasion, suspicion, cross purpose—all the chaos 
which followed in the wake of the Versailles Treaty. Since 
the treaty, like the proverbial omelet, could not be-un- 
scrambled, the Dawes document affords the best way out. 
It does more than divorce business and politics. It indi- 
rectly establishes a new commercial accord between 
France and Germany, which is not only essential to the 
well-being of Europe but will soften the rancor which 
has been so inimical to business rehabilitation. 

With the technical working out of the Dawes Plan we 
are not concerned. Indeed, we could not be if we so desired. 
The big facts to be kept in mind in connection with this 
historic instrument are that it demands fiscal and economic 
unity in Germany; a real stabilization of currency under a 
gold bank of issue; and a balanced budget. The funds for 
reparation are to be derived from taxation, bonds on the 
railways and industries, and a transport tax. It means, 
in essence, a mortgage on German industry and rails with 
a sliding seale of reparations ranging from $250,000,000 the 
first year of operation up to $625,000,000 as the minimum 
in 1930. In exchange for this Germany gets a $200,000,000 
loan and*Ruhr evacuation, the latter only when she has 
proved her ability to make good in reparations. 

What does concern us is the mood and morale of the 
Germany that stands at the threshold of what seems at 
last to be a reorganization that will honestly capitalize re- 
sources at home and fulfill obligations abroad. Herein lies 
the simple formula for the good will which she must beget 
if she is to resume her place in the respect and in the com- 
munity of peoples. With nations as with individuals real 
help can come only from within. 

What is the German attitude toward the Dawes Plan? 
How was the miracle of currency reform achieved? What 
is the economic condition of all classes? A knowledge of 
these facts is essential to any kind of understanding of 
what the next six months, with all their possibilities for 
rehabilitation, will bring forth. 

First let me briefly present a contrast between Germany 
in the summer of 1923 and inthe summer of 1924. Last year 
depression hung like a pall over the country. The cause of 
all the trouble was the collapse of the mark, which depre- 
ciated in value so swiftly that prices and wage scales were 
out of date before the ink had dried upon them. To antici- 
pate depreciation, the cost of all commodities had to be in- 
creased from hour to hour. Paper currency was a mere 
medium of exchange—to be converted at once into some- 
thing tangible. Bonds had to be issued in terms of coal, 
wheat or rye. Primitive barter was revived because the 
farmer demanded clothing or hardware in exchange for his 
produce. 

The French ring of steel girdled the Ruhr, and passive 
resistance, as stupid as it was uneconomic, not only added 
more than a million and a half to the list of unemployed 
but the absurd national subsidy of this idleness taxed the 
printing presses to the limit. Railroad traffic in the Ruhr 
was demoralized. I had to hire a motor car to go from 

Cologne to Dortmund, the farthest north of the 
occupied area. Coal output was 20 per cent under 
normal; every other coke oven was cold; hope, 
like the mark itself, was sinking to its lowest ebb. 

Only two classes profited by this state of affairs. 
One was the man who had goods to sell, and he often 
reached the point where he did not want to sell any 
more. The other was the industrialist, who, because 
of the wholesale fabrication of credit by the banks, 
could convert the frenzied bookkeeping—for such 
it was—into real values, including factories or for- 
eign money, which he salted down at home or abroad. 
This translation of technical debt into wealth was 
one of the favorite sports in the larger game of what 
became a national fiscal debauch. Incidentally the 
rich paid no taxes, because these taxes shrank into 
a nothingness matched only by the zeros that 
trailed in increasing numbers after the mark 
“value.”’ It was Germany’s zero hour. 

The curious feature of this orgy of inflation was 
that it really meant a highly stimulated although 
artificial business, because so long as the banks 
ground out credit it was easy and cheap to produce 
if German labor and home materials were em- 
ployed. The real hardship, as always, was on the 
great mass of the people, who could not take flyers 
in credit and who had to live on wages or income 
that soon reached the point where they were tragic 
jokes. A dollar bill looked as big as a house. The 
flight from the mark became a runaway. So great 
was the rush for American money that crooks 
offered Confederate paper money and got away 
with it. 

This year I returned to a Germany that, ex- 
ternally, had undergone an almost miraculous 
change. Hope, which seemed a lost art in 1928, had 
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come to life because of two concrete things. One was the 
Dawes Report, then awaiting confirmation and which, to 
the average German, meant only a gold loan of $200,000,- 
000 and a consequent real normalcy in finance and in- 
dustry. The other was a little piece of printed paper called 
the Rentenmark. Instead of signifying an endless string 
of zeros—last year the mark went below ten trillions to 
the dollar—and chronic fluctuations, it represented some 
purchasing power and an exchange value of approximately 
twenty-five cents, or at the rate of 4.20 to the dollar. In 
place of a glut of money there was an actual scarcity. 

But there were many compensations. If the price of a 
pound of butter was fixed at half a mark in the morning it 
remained at this figure all week. You no longer needed 
an adding machine to calculate a single purchase. Unem- 
ployment had increased because of the shortage of both 
money and credit. Here, however, was the ill wind that 
began to blow good, because, by making the money valuable 
and scarce, some degree of thrift and conservation had at 
last come into being. Savings-bank deposits in Berlin had 
risen in five months from 1,250,000 to 35,000,000 gold 
marks. During the first six months of this year the govern- 
ment discharged 396,838 useless employes. It was the first 
step in a campaign of drastic national economy which 
eventually will contribute to the solvency of the country. 
The unexpected was happening on all sides. Prince Wil- 
helm, the eldest son and political heir of the former German 
Crown Prince, had taken a clerical job in a Hamburg ex- 
porting and importing house. Even ex-royalty had caught 
the fever of regeneration. 


Improved Conditions in the Ruhr 


AGES were down; in many instances as much as 20 per 

cent under the prewar scale when figured in gold marks. 
The worker had the satisfaction of knowing that the 
Rentenmark he received not only. had some buying power 
but that it would not fluctuate from hour to hour. His wife 
was not compelled to stand in line at a food shop to spend 
all she had in a mad haste to beat depreciation. 

I went into the Ruhr again. Train service was normal. 
Instead of being obliged to go to Cologne and then travel 
by automobile back up to the occupied area, I got a com- 
fortable sleeper from Berlin to Essen. Last year the 
streets of Essen were black with sullen unemployed who 
glowered at the alien, regardless of his nationality. Now 
I found a busy, humming city functioning normally again. 
People smiled once more. I watched a German artisan 
joke with a French railroad guard at the station. It did 
not mean a reconciliation with occupation, but it did indi- 
cate a shift to sanity which had many concrete expressions, 
such as a working arrangement with the French and Bel- 
gian control, and the payment of export tax on products 
that move out of the invaded zone. So much for the 
general contrast. 

All this improvement, let me repeat, was largely on the 
surface. There is invariably some kind of joker in a Ger- 
man situation, and now we come to it, although for once 
it linked with reason. 

Behind the Rentenmark and the degree of peace of 
mind and pocket it had brought to some quarters lurked 

(Continued on Page 44) 


Dr. Edmund Hugo Stinnes, the Eidest Son of Hugo Stinnes, 
in the Uniform of a German Aviation Officer 
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He Felled a Tree or Two in the Woods Above the Pasture and Dragged Their Great Trunks Behind the Lumbering Oxen 


hind legs,’’ said Dode Mosser, “he spit brown juice 

about fourteen feet, and he says, ‘Le’ me go, boys. 
I got to go back in. I pulled out o’ my felts and rubbers, 
and Os’ll give me fits.’”” 

Himself led the laughter which’ ensued, his gleeful chuck- 
les, shrill and high, dominating the deeper tones of the 
other men in the store. Dode was always at his best before 
an audience. He was a man with a reputation as a humor- 
ist; a man to whom amusing things were forever happen- 
ing, and who had the gift of making these incidents funny 
to others. His farm was somewhat remote from the village, 
so that it was not often he came to Will Bissell’s store; but 
when he did so, the occasion was apt to be hilarious. .He 
stood now with an elbow on the candy counter, a man in 
his middle fifties, yet’ whose hair was gray and thin; a 
small, lean man with a weariness about his shoulders. “Chan, 
his son, stout and stalwart, with the awkward strength of 
youth in his great limbs, sprawled on one of the chairs, legs 
extended in front of him, shoulders resting against the show 
case at his back, chinsunk upon his breast. Dode’s humor 
was not always amusing to Chan; the older man had a'way 
of making his son the butt of his jests when other butts 
were lacking. 

Half a score of other men stood or sat around the place; 
and Will Bissell, though there was no further prospect of 
trade this night and the mail was all distributed, neverthe- 

less delayed blowing out the lamps. Dode did not come 

often, and Will found as much amusement as the others in 

his swift and easy tongue. Er 

See one of these here barn-door guns, it was,’’ said 

| Dode, already in the midst of another of his stories. “When 
you wanted to load her, you lifted up a kind of latch at the 
breech. — ie 68 gl 

“And say, wan’t that a gun to kick! Why, listen! I 
mind one morning me and Jim Swallow saw a bunch of 
shellies over on the river, and we took three-four logs and 


ANG when they hauled him out and stood him on his 


hitched ’em together and made a raft and kind of let her 
drift down where the birds was feeding. 

“We got pretty near onto them before they lifted. Well, 
sir, when they did, I picked up the old gun and swung her 
onto them.” He illustrated with a pantomime, left arm ex- 
tended, right arm crooked, one eye closed as he squinted 
along an imaginary barrel; and as he aimed, he swung as 
though following the movement of flying birds, until he was 
twisted far to one side and off balance. 

“Let ’em have it finally,’’ he concluded. ‘‘And the old 
gun—I told you she was one to kick—she kicked me right 
off backwards into the water. Yes, sir,” he added, almost 
as a reminiscent afterthought, while they waited, perceiv- 
ing that this was the point of the narrative. “Yes, sir, 
kicked me into the river. And then I’ll be dummed if the 
gun didn’t jump in after me and kick me again!”’ 

Continuing his pantomime, he was near falling to the 
floor; and as he rose his eye fell upon the candy in the show 
case under his elbow. The man’s nimble memory was 
stimulated by the sight. 

He said to Will Bissell, ‘‘Guess them ain’t real brandy 
drops nowadays.” 

Will shook his head. 

“Kind of a sirup in them,” he explained. 

Dode chuckled. 

“‘T ever tell you about the eating fool we use to have up 
where I was brought up?”’ he asked. It was not his custom 
to wait for a reply to such questions as this one, and he con- 
tinued now without pause. “I mind one night in the store 
there, I must have been about twelve years old, and this 
boy comes in. He was big as Chan there, but thin, like he 
didn’t get any real use out of his victuals. A kind of a fool 
he was; dumb; not much totalk. And they’d guy him and 
he’d just look at them. 


“Well, there was a runner there that night for some house 


in Portland; and they told him this boy would eat any- 
thing. So they give him a pound of brandy drops and he 


set there and eat them.”’ He wagged his head. ‘‘Yes, sir,” 
he repeated, “‘he set there and eat them. I wanted one of 
them brandy drops my own self too. But he eat the whole 
pound.”’ 

He warmed to the tale, shifting his position. 

“Then somebody give hima plug of tobacco,” he con- 
tinued. ‘“‘And this boy eat that too. Bit it off and chewed 
it up and swallowed it, juice and all; and that:blank kind 
of fool look of his never changed at all. Then they opened 
a can of clams and he eat them; and then they give him an 
old homemade tallow candle and he eat that, wick and all.” 

Dode wagged his head: : : 

“Well, sir, I’m going to say my eyes was sticking out by 
then.- And about that time this fellow got up and went out, 
not saying a word. That was the way he always did when 
he was licked. I mind I followed him, kind of wondering 
what he’d do, or something. He got outside the door, and 
he was shook up some, but after a while he felt better. So 
then he turned around and went back—and you’d think to 
look at his dumb kind of face he never did have an idea—but 
he went back in and he says, ‘Ain’t. you: got. any nice 
salt pork?’ he says. First word he’d’said; and the runner 
give up then.” t fi 

They were between mirth and awe, and even Dode did 
not laugh unduly loud. 

“That’s right,’’ he agreed. ‘I had a lot of respect for 
him myself after that. It’d take a good deal even to ask 
for salt pork, the way he was feeling, always looked to me, 
after what he’d had.” 

There was alittle silence, and: from somewhere to the 
northwest, beyond Frye Mountain, came a low and sullen 
murmur. 

“Thunder,” said Chet. McAusland. 
it would shower all afternoon.” 

Will Bissell asked Dode, ‘‘Got your farming done?” 

‘Pretty near,’’ Dode replied. “‘I’d be done by now, but 
I can’t git no work out o’ Chan long as the trout’ll bite.”’ 


“Been feeling like 
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He looked at his son, not with malice or reproach, but in 
mild disapproval.  ‘‘I got the heft of it done,’’ he repeated. 
*‘T ain’t putting in much stuff this year.”” The thunder 
rolled again and he bestirred himself. ‘“‘ You and me got 
to move along, Chan,”’ he said to the young fellow, ‘‘or 
your maw’ll be down cellar hiding time we git home.” 

“’Fraid of lightning, ain’t she?’’ Will Bissell asked. 

Dode nodded. 

“‘Always was,” he replied. “‘Every time any barn or any- 
thing gits struck she always says to me, ‘There now! Ain’t 
I told you?’ Asif we was bound to be the next ones.” 

“Joe Chase’s stand of buildings burned, down the ridge, 
here last week,’’ Chet McAusland remarked; and they re- 
ceived this in silence. It was not news toany ofthem. The 
destruction of a man’s house and barn by fire is, in such 
localities, a tragedy second 
only to death; it has often 
an equal finality, and it isa 
threat forever hanging over 
them. Dode was the first 
to speak. 

“Well, we ain’t been hit 
yet,’’ he said good- 
humoredly. “Chan, you git 
up and come along.” 

Their old horse was 
hitched to the rail near the 
side door; and when Dode 
and his son went outside 
they found the creature 
standing more alertly than 
his wont, ears erect, feet 
planted squarely. 

The beast nosed Dode’s 
coat as though for reassur- 
ance, and Dode remarked, 
“Thunder’s bothered the 
old boy, Chan. He takes 
after your maw.” 

Chan nodded. 

“Tt won’t hurt him to 
wake up a little bit,’ he 
commented. 

He was stowing a sack of 
feed in the back of the 
buggy, while Dode untied 
the horse and climbed in. 
Chan got into the seat be- 
side his father, and with a 
word of farewell to the other 
men who were likewise de- 
parting, in cars or behind 
horses or afoot, they took 
the homeward road. Far 
ahead of them, beyond the 
distant hills, a red glare 
flickered now and then, so 
faintly that unless they 
watched intently it was hard 
to be sure they had seen the 
flash. After long seconds 
of time, each of these flares 
was followed by a sullen 
rumble. 

Dode watched atten- 
tively for a little, then said, 
*“Guess it’ll swing more to 
theeast’ard. Won’thitus.” 

“There’s a kind of feel- 
ing in the air,’ Chan sug- 
gested. ‘‘Take a shower to 
clear it. We can stand the 
rain. The brooks are right 
low a’ready.”’ 

Dode nodded, slumping 
in his seat. Now that he 
had left his audience be- 
hind, something seemed to have gone out of the man. His 
age sat more heavily upon him and he wore an added weari- 
ness. The pace of the horse was slow, and Dode let the 
animal go its own way, without seeking to hurry it. Pa- 
tience is a predominant characteristic of such men; the 
long patience and the submission which monotonously 
reiterated tribulations teach humble folk. Dode had been 
a farmer all his life and never expected to be anything else. 
He had long ago accepted the fact that his farm would 
support him without too much attention on his part; that 
no matter how hard he worked, he could not achieve any 
considerable margin to his own advantage. He had sur- 
rendered to life. Chan, his son, had not yet encountered 
life; had not yet discovered that life is also conflict, and 
that even a losing battle may sometimes be worth the 
fighting. 

As they advanced, inching along the road, pausing to 
breathe the horse at each ascent, the distant thunder 
shower passed off to the eastward as Dode had prophesied. 
They saw the flashes, which had been in the northwest, 
flicker for a while behind the northern hills, the thunder 


peals coming a little more loudly; then these rumbling 
murmurs diminished and the storm was behind them, and 
they drove on in the still, tingling night. The sky, ob- 
secured by clouds which moved in swift procession, shed lit- 
tle light upon the earth; but the horse knew its way and 
Dode permitted the creature to choose its own path and 
pace. There was little conversation between the two men; 
what there was consisted in half-finished sentences, in 
wordless ejaculations, in low sounds unintelligible to any 
listener. Once or twice Chan heard his father draw and 
exhale a deep breath like a sigh. It was a little better than 
an hour before they turned at last into their own barnyard. 

Dode climbed out of the buggy and said wearily, “‘ You 
put up the horse, Chan. I expect your maw’s scared. 
I better goin.” And he departed toward the kitchen door. 


He Hesitated and His Knees Felt Weak, and He Sat Down Slowly on the Step of His Own Door 


Chan drove the horse in through the wide double doors 
till the pleasantly odorous cavern of the barn received him; 
then alighted, and by the sense of touch, his eyes of slight 
assistance, loosed the traces and led the horse out of the 
thills, unbuckled girth and reins and throatlatch and lifted 
off the harness and relieved the beast of the bridle. The 
creature found its stall, and Chan dropped the latch bar 
across the door. He left the bag of feed in the buggy till 
morning. Along the line of the tie-up he could hear the 
movements of the cows, and their slow rumination; and his 
nostrils caught the flavor of their breath. Below the barn 
floor he heard one of the oxen stamp in its stall there. The 
chickens rustled and whispered together on their perches, 
uneasy at his presence. He moved slowly and indolently, 
finding pleasure in the night full of sounds and smells; and 
it was almost with reluctance that he went into the house. 

He found his father and mother sitting by the table in the 
dining room, the lamp between them, each with a section 
of the paper Dode had brought from the store. Chan lay 
down on the couch along one wall and was at once half 
asleep. His mother, rocking in her chair, was within reach 
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of his hand; and his eyes fastened upon the back of her 
small head, where the thin gray hair was tightly screwed 
together. She was even smaller than his father; it had 
often been remarked that it was extraordinary these two 
should have so stout a son. She was an uneasy nervous 
woman, forever at odds with life, forever in revolt, forever 
vanquished by the imperturbable resignation of her hus- 
band. In the way she rustled the paper which she read, 
there was an echo of her resentful and rebellious spirit. 

She said to Dode across the table by and by, “That old 
yellow cat killed a chicken this evening. You’ve got to 
put him out of the way.”’ 

Dode nodded. 

“All right, maw,” he agreed. “I'll get around to it 
before long. I kind of like that cat, though.”’ 

“T ain’t a-going to have 
any cat killing my chick- 
ens.” 

“T’ll get rid of him,” he 
promised. His portion of 
the paper was done, lay 
across his knees; and by 
and by he chuckled and said 
slowly, ‘“‘I recollect when 
I was a boy I had a pistol. 
Old copper-barreled affair, 
and the hammer was gone. 
My brother Ed and me used 
to put a cap on it and load 
it up, and I’d aim it at a 
squirrel or something and 
then he’d hit the cap with a 
shoemaker’s hammer Uncle 
Chan had left there. I 
dunno as we ever scared any 
squirrels to death; but I 
tried to kill a cat with that 
pistol once.” 

He paused, but Chan was 
half asleep and Mrs. Mosser 
only rustled her paper. 
Nevertheless, after a mo- 
ment, Dode went on. 

“Took the cat into the 
henhouse,” he explained. 
“‘Shut the door. There 
wasn’t any way for that cat 
to git out, and I petted him 
and got him quiet, and then 
I laid that old pistol across 
a board, aiming right be- 
tween his ears, and hit it a 
crack with the hammer.” 

He began to laugh to 
himself, slapping his knee. 

“Well, sir, that henhouse 
was full of cat for a spell,” 
he ejaculated. ‘Yes, sir, I 
thought there was forty cats 
there, by the scrambling. 
And the smoke—you 
couldn’t see a thing. But 
you could hear. Then there 
come a terrible loud screech, 
and then quiet.. I got the 
door open quick as I could, 
you can bet on that; and 
when the smoke blew out, I 
looked around for that cat. 
Gone, he was. There wes a 
hole in one wall of the hen- 
house about big enough to 
stick three fingers through, 
or mebbe four. And there 
was some hairs around that 
hole, so I figured the cat had 
went that way.” 

He laughed again, and Mrs. Mosser sniffed indignantly; 
and Chan listened to them as though they were at a great 
distance. He had heard the tale before. 

“Cat come back about a week after,’’ Dode concluded. 
“No hair along his back at all. I used to try to put that 
cat through the hole again, but I never could manage it 
nohow.”’ 

Their silence made itself felt, and he sat quietly for a 
while, eyes fixed on the knob of the door into the kitchen. 
His wife read the paper and Chan lay drowsily. 

“JT mind my Uncle Chan tried to kill a cat once,’’ Dode 
muttered after a while, as though to himself. ‘Aimed to 
crack its head against a stump. Took it by the hind legs 
and took a good swing. But about the top of his swing the 
cat got a couple of toe holds on the back of Uncle Chan’s 
neck, and Uncle Chan couldn’t seem to stop his swing. 
Well, sir, that cat come the next thing to scalping him 
completely.” A 

They made no comment, and he chuckled in a furtive 
way. Chan, through half-shut eyes, watched the back of 
his mother’s head, moving jerkily to and fro as she rocked. 
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Dode gave up the effort to amuse, and for a time nothing 
was said. Then, afar off, thunder once more rumbled, and 
Mrs. Mosser lifted her head to listen. 

The sound came again, and she said irritably, ‘‘I hate a 
thunder shower.” 

“Probably won’t come this way,’”’ Dode told her indo- 
lently. 

She looked across the table at him with sharp eyes. 

“Dode, did you fix up that insurance this spring?’ she 
asked. 

“Why, I guess so,” he replied. 

“Tt run out in April. You ain’t paid the new premium, 
have you?” 

“T been aiming to,’’ he confessed, tried to defend himself. 
““Durn it, Maria, I been paying fire insurance for twenty- 
seven years and never got a cent back on it. Looks kind of 
foolish to me.” 

_ “You'll keep right on a-paying it,’’ she told him sharply. 
“Tf you think I’m going to be burnt out of house and 
home! Where’d we be if this house was to burn? ’ 

“Tt ain’t going to burn.” 

“That’s the way with you,” she retorted. ‘‘ You always 
figure nothing’s going to happen.” 

“Well, we always have got along,’ he urged feebly. 

“We're alive,” she replied, ‘if you call that getting 
along. You can think of more reasons why it ain’t worth 
while doing a thing! There’s times I could swear at you, 
Dode.” 

“T reckon I’m a trial,’’ he confessed humbly. ‘But I 
never could see the good of fussing. A man can work like 
time and git nowheres, farming around here. I don’t work 
myself to death, but I git along well as most folks, looks 
to me.” 

“You're the easiest satisfied man! You ain’t got a bit of 
sense, some ways, Dode. S’pose something did happen. 
Where’d you be?” 

“Right here, same as I’ve always been,”’ he assured her. 

“Setting right in that chair,” she agreed, ‘‘till you’re 
too old to do the chores. Land knows you don’t do much 
else now. Then you’ll expect me to wait on you. I’d have 
you know I’m getting along myself, Dode. I’m going to 


She Looked Across the Table at Him With Sharp Eyes. 


be too old to work the same day you are, and you can put 
your finger on that.”’ 

*Chan’ll take care of us,’’ Dode told her. 

“He’s a fine one to take care of anybody!”’ she retorted. 
“Great big hulking thing, and spends half his time fishing 
or hunting birds or fooling with a dog. I’ll be in a bad way 
when I have him take care of me.” 

“Maria,” he urged argumentatively, “you been talking 
that way for twenty-seven years, and nothing ever hap- 
pened to you yet. We’ve always had plenty to eat and a 
roof over our heads and all we needed to do on. I never 
could see why you couldn’t set and rest yourself the same 
as other folks. But you’ve always got to be rousting 
things up.” 

Thunder rolled again, and she listened alertly to the 
reverberant sound. 

“You pay that there insurance tomorrow, Dode,’’ she 
said at last. 

“That means going to East Harbor,’’ he protested. 

“You can write a letter.”’ She seized this idea. “You 
set down now and write to Mr. Hickey and send the 
money. The stage from Liberty goes by in the morning 
and I’ll see’t the letter goes then.” 

“T dunno as there’s money in the house.” 

“T’ve got enough in the bedroom.”” Thunder once more 
rumbled, and she rose to her feet as though the sound 
had spurred her into movement and brought him paper 
and pen and ink. “You do it right away,”’ she told him. 
“Tt makes me nervous when there’s lightning around.” 

He yielded with no further word beyond an unintelligible 
murmur of protest at her insistent energy. Chan, lying on 
the borderland of sleep, heard the slow and labored scratch- 
ing of the rusty pen. Presently his mother returned, and 
thunder growled again. It was more to the northward, and 
Chan decided that this shower, too, would pass them by. 
He wished drowsily that this were not the case. The air 
was electric, irritating to his skin; his mouth felt dry and 
his nerves twitched. A shower would clear the air. 

The catastrophe his mother feared, the destruction of 
this house which was his home, failed to grip his imagina- 
tion. The house had always been a part of his existence; 


he could not imagine a universe without it. Such disasters 
came to others, he knew; but like most men he had an in- 
stinctive confidence in his own immunity. He even smiled 
a little at his mother’s fears. 

Returning from the other room, she saw him lying there; 
and said with a certain angry tenderness, “You, Chan! 
Go on and get to bed.” 

So the young man rose and went slowly to his own room. 


II 


ODE MOSSER’S farm was somewhat larger than 

those of most of his neighbors. It embraced better 
than a hundred acres, lying on the north side of the road 
and rising at a long and easy cant toward the highland in 
the direction of North Fraternity. At one corner, by the 
road, a brook cut through the lower meadow, alders mark- 
ing its course. Behind the house there was an orchard, the 
trees old and needing attention; and beyond the orchard, 
the pasture extended to the fringe of the woods, a quarter 
of a mile from the road. Ten years before, the stone wall 
that marked the limits of the pasture had run along the 
edge of the woods; now if you walked that way you had 
to push through a hundred yards of alder shoots, young 
poplar and an occasional springing spruce or hemlock. 
The forest was steadily encroaching upon the cleared land, 
and Dode had never taken the trouble to keep his pasture 
grubbed out. Even along the borders of the meadows the 
same invasion was in progress. 

Dode was not a native of Fraternity. His father had 
been a granite splitter in the quarries near Frankfort; a 
man of some renown among those in his own craft. When 
Dode was a boy, the quarry had been occupied in cutting 
granite for the foundations of one of the New York 
bridges; and Dode’s father had helped split off the very 
face of the quarry wall in the course of that work. Dode, 
clambering like a monkey about the steep slope, had 
watched the long task of drilling the diagonal holes; he 
had almost superintended the daily explosion of snapping 
charges of black powder; he had watched from a safe dis- 
tance the first explosion which shifted the slab; and finally 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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“It Takes No More Food to Nourish a Rich Man Than a Poor One”’ 


man’s income is sure at the start to meet the objec- 

tion that no two men are alike. Are there not as 
many ways of spending money as there are affluent people 
to spend it? It takes so many different kinds of people to 
make up the world, there are so many breeds and varieties 
of rich and poor, that the possibility of making any worth- 
while general statement concerning the disposition of large 
incomes seems discouragingly remote. 

“Tn my opinion,” writes Secretary Mellon in reply to an 
inquiry along these lines, “you will find no typical case, 
and the only basis on which you could draw safe conclu- 
sions would be an analysis of how all rich men spend their 
incomes.” 

For once, apparently, the Secretary of the Treasury and 
the junior senator from Michigan, James Couzens, are in 
accord, for Senator Couzens writes in reply to a similar 
inquiry: 

“T do not believe there is any way of arriving at this’’— 
what millionaires do with their incomes—‘‘because each 
is undoubtedly an individualist and directs the use of his 
income in different ways.” 


a attempt to discover what becomes of the rich 


Wealthy Men With No Incomes 


UT even if Secretary Mellon and Senator Couzens, both 
of whom are understood to be men of very large wealth 
themselves, are quite mistaken, and there is a typical case 
to be had, how, I ask, is it to be found? For this is a field, 
here is subject matter, in which appearances are even 
more than commonly deceptive. . Those that seem very 
rich are frequently not so at all, while those who give the 
fewest signs of wealth may possess it in a high degree. 
In a’ previous article it was pointed out that aside from 
Mr. Ford and Mr. Rockefeller we have no means of rank- 
ing with any certainty the great possessions of those of our 


citizens who are supposed to have them. It was said also 
that the public usually rates men as richer than they are 
and seldom rates them as poorer than they are. Many are 
rich on paper only, others have large assets but still greater 
liabilities, and still others who give no sign of affluence are 
discovered after death to have been among the richest of 
all. 

In gathering information for this series of articles the 
writer directed an inquiry to an acquaintance who is 
known to be the owner of property of various sorts with 
values that run into the scores of millions. Such a person, 
I reasoned, must be a rich man, and therefore must have 
a large income. To him was sent a copy of a statement 
previously furnished the writer by another man of wealth, 
showing what had become of his income. To all of which 
came the following reply: 

“The wealthy gentleman to whom you refer, and whose 
subdivision is quite interesting, has had the good luck of 
late years to have a real income, even though still at the 
mercy of the lynxes. Personally, for several years I have 
had no income under our present methods of reporting, 
because I have backed a great many friends foolishly and 
they have lost so much money for me that I have not had 
much to pay. I cannot therefore give you a subdivision of 
applied sciences. There has been no science to apply.” 

But even if we find a man or men indubitably rich, our 
troubles have only begun. Two persons with precisely the 
same incomes may pay wholly different amounts in taxes, 
depending upon the proportion of tax-exempt securities 
held, and upon whether their affairs are handled in in- 
dividual, partnership or corporate form. But the amount 
available for gifts and reinvestments, and perhaps even 
the scale of personal living expense itself, depends in turn 
to some degree upon the percentage of taxes paid, and in 
the same way the amount of taxes paid may be greatly 
modified by the gifts which are made. 


When it comes to philanthropy or charity, we find men 
like Ford, who boldly announces that his gospel is one of 
work and couples with that a specified bill of particulars 
against all charity; while we find other rich men who give 
away practically their entire fortunes. 

Then there are the rich who spend most of their incomes 
on fine country estates, yachts and all kinds of lavish enter- 
tainments, as well as the type represented by Russell Sage, 
who regarded ten dollars as the limit for a suit of clothes, 
but whose vast fortune went eventually into many noble 
philanthropies. 


Idiosyncrasies of Multimillionaires 


XCEPT so far as income is hoarded, it must be paid out 

in taxes, spent, given away or reinvested. But even these 
lines of demarcation are not clear. A man builds himself a 
beautiful country place and decides after a while to admit 
the public to the grounds on two days a week, or he col- 
lects rare books and permits other collectors and book 
lovers to see them. Then after a while he decides to give 
the estate to the town as a community house or the books 
to a public library. Did he spend his income on himself or 
did he give it away? 

It takes an accountant or a lawyer to tell the rich man 
under what classification these distributions of income 
belong, but neither the expert nor the man himself knows 
any more about it after the classification has been made. 

Senator Couzens says that millionaires are individual- 
ists. 

“You will have difficulty in getting the information you 
want,’”’ said another rich man to the writer, ‘because 
successful wealthy men have as a rule outstanding quali- 
ties of one sort or another. That means that they all have 
marked idiosyncrasies and spend their money in different 
ways.” (Continued on Page 184) 
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was hunting deer last December, a party of 

hunters trailed up through a ravine, following 
a logging road walled with scrub oak, thick stuff to which 
rusty-red leaves clung tenaciously despite the united efforts 
of biting frosts, beating rains and whipping gales to tear 
them loose from gnarled and warty branches. There were 
eight in the group, a small number in a country where 
drives participated in by thirty hunters are not uncém- 
mon. Average sportsmen, too; some older men familiar 
with every foot of the mountain, skilled in the use of fire- 
arms, understanding the hiding places and habits of deer; 
some younger men less experienced, not so cautious. 

In the Blue Ridge the most effective way to get deer is 
by means of the drive. Of course, still-hunting, or stalking, 
is done; but mostly the great flats and the rounded and 
eroded slopes peculiar to the range are covered with dense 
growth of low stuff, scrub oak and black locust, with con- 
siderable aspen. In spots it is almost impenetrable, afford- 
ing excellent cover for animals. A deer may be fifteen feet 
distant and not visible, only the faint snapping of a twig 
betraying its presence as it slinks through the brush. 
Quite naturally, since the scrub oak makes for the safety 
of wild life, it adds to the jeopardy of humans. A member 
of a hunting party does not always have certain knowl- 
edge of the location of a companion. 

Driving deer compels the hunters to divide their strength, 
half the men being posted along runways, the others 
forming a line and beating through the thickets to stir out 
the game. Deer in flight follow rather definite routes, the 
bucks nearly always taking a course that will lead them 
to the crests, the does seeking the swamps. Hunters on 
the crossings get their shots as a buck bounds past, 
clearing ten feet at a leap. 
A badly frightened deer 
has been known to jump a 
fifteen-foot-high obstruc- 
tion. 

Several drives had been 
made by the party on this 
bright early winter day; 
short drives, because of the . 
small number of men who 
participated. Those famil- 
iar with the game know 
that the drives covering 
small patches are more 
risky. Sometimes at the 
outset only a few hundred 
yards will separate the two 
parties, and this distance 
lessens as the drive pro- 
ceeds. It is a rule that 
those who are doing the 

beating shall keep in touch 
with one another and with 
the men on the crossings by 
imitating the yelp of a trail- 
ing hound or by sounding 
whistles or cowbells. Caps 
lined with red flannel and 
coats carrying broad bands 
of scarlet down the back 
are additional measures for 
safety. All these devices 
were used by the men in the 
drive referred to. 


Bees a near-by camp in the district where I 


Wild Shots 


-A BIG buck was jumped. 
It broke through the 
‘serub oak in mighty leaps, 
heading toward the men on 
the upper crossings. One 
hunter caught sight of it 
and fired. The deer turned. 
There were hoarse cries, 
more shooting and both 
sides closed in. 

Now among the hunters 
were two boys, one of them 
the son of the leader of the 
hunt. He was a mountain 
lad. The other had comeup 
from a little town in the 
valley and was compara- 
tively new in the difficult 
work. These two youths 
found themselves on oppo- 
site flanks of the buck. 
The valley boy fired and 


B. VALE 


wou..dJed the animal. At that moment the mountain lad 
took hasty aim with a shotgun carrying a pumpkin ball, 
a deadly missile at short range, and when he pulled the 
trigger the shot struck his friend in the head. They ecar- 
ried the dead boy down the mountainside. They took 
him home, a victim of a hunting accident; and he was only 
seventeen years old. 

Last season more than 300 persons were killed in hunt- 
ing; there were approximately 1500 nonfatal accidents. 
These figures are based upon estimates from states in 
which statistics have been collected by state game boards 
and include all the known casualties associated with the 
gunning season; the man hurt while taking his gun out of 
an automobile as well as the guide who was slain in the 
woods in mistake for a deer. Many states keep no record 
and other states take note of those accidents occurring 
in big-game hunting. Many minor hurts are not made 
public. : 

More complete figures are available in Pennsylvania 
than any other state, because the game wardens have been 
instructed to investigate all accidents, and_ because 
Pennsylvania is rapidly developing into one of the best 
hunting countries in the Union, both on large and small 
game. Michigan, New York, Maine, California and a 
dozen other states count the human toll during the 
gunning season. Nearly all the Southern states, many 
Mississippi Valley and Western states can only guess at 
the number of shooting accidents. 

In Pennsylvania there were fifty-three persons killed 
during the 1923 hunting season and 150 more or less 


The Only Time the Muzzle of a Shotgun is Safe is When it is Pointing Away From a Human Being 


seriously wounded. At first glance the figures seem 
appalling, but under analysis the percentage is not 
so high as one might suppose. Nearly 500,000 
hunting licenses were issued in that state during the 
season, and it is believed that another 100,000 farmers 
and their sons who were not compelled to take out per- 
mits to hunt on their own or leased land were in the field. 
That means an army of 600,000 engaged in shooting. 
The chances were about 11,000 to 1 that the hunter would 
not be killed and 4000 to 1 that he would not be badly hurt. 
It is reasonable that the odds will hold for the nation at 
large. 

In the 1922 season in Pennsylvania there were thirty- 
seven fatalities, in 1921 there were twenty-nine and in 
1920 there were forty-three. The New York figures show 
twenty hunters killed in 1923, sixteen in 1922 and only 
thirteen for 1921; but the figures are not so complete as 
those collected in the sister state. Michigan, with a much 
smaller population and area than New York, reveals a 
higher death list in past years, but now the toll is lower. 


The Tragic Cost of Carelessness 


O LONG as firearms are built, so long as powder is made 

and so long as shot and bullets are sold, there will be 
accidents. Just as automobiles and airplanes kill folks, 
just as swimming and riding hold elements of danger, so 
there is risk in hunting. Perhaps there are too many 
gunning accidents. After reading and analyzing many 
hundreds of reports, one is apt to come to the conclusion 
that the total is too high and ought to be reduced. 

Gunning accidents are divided-into only two classes— 
those due to carelessness and those that are unavoidable. 
A hunter forgets to eject 
the shells from his rifle upon 
reaching camp. It falls 
from the rack and some- 
body gets perforated with 
a soft-nose bullet that has 
a nasty way of ripping flesh 
andshattering bones. Care- 
lessness. A woodsman trips 
over a root and sprawls 
forward, sending a load of 
bird shot through his foot. 
Unavoidable. Offhand, I 
would call the killing of the 
seventeen-year-old lad care- 
lessness due to inexperience. 

That case brings up a 
distressing fact. Nearly 70 
per cent of the shooting ac- 
cidents I have studied over 
a period of several years 
dealt with victims under 
twenty-one years old. More 
boys are killed or maimed 
than older persons. This 
is not because there are 
more boy than men hunt- 
ers. A census in the field 
will show more of mature 
years engaged in the sport. 
It is because the young- 
sters have not had the 
training to equip them to 
be reliable under the severe 
strain they will be put to; 
they have not been taught 
how to meet the varied con- 
ditions that arise in the 
woods. 

The complexities of han- 
dling an automobile are 
small when compared with 
the complications one meets 
in a single day’s hunting 
excursion. Mostly a lad is 
allowed to goshooting with- 
out previous instruction; 
80 per cent of present-day 
hunters are self-taught. 
Experience is a tiptop in- 
structor, but experience 
often demands a price pay- 
able in blood and tears. 
The earlier a lad learns how 
dangerous a gun is, how 
carefully it must be watched, 
how much is required in 
the way of precaution—the 
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Octavus 


surcharged with acrimony. The 

long gangling figure of Mr. Enoch 
Tapp was doubled at the waist and he 
punctuated his ultimatum with blows 
of a skinny fist upon the table top. 

“‘An’ tha’s all there is to it, Ever- 
green. lain’t gwinestand it no longer.” 

Mrs. Evergreen Tapp matched the 
anger of her husband. 

“Words what you says!” 

“‘T-says words an’ they mean somethin’. Fum now on 
you ain’t goin’ to act in movin’ pitchers no mo’.”’ 

“Pfft! I reckon I got somethin’ to say about that.” 

“T ain’t studyin’ what you says. It’s what you does that 
I is intrusted in.” 

She rose and stood belligerently before him; a rather 
small and decidedly shapely woman whose creamy-brown 
complexion was suffused with the tint of cold fury. 

“Nerve, Mistuh Tapp, is the one thing you ain’t got 
nothin’ else but. Who you reckon you is, tellin’ me what I 
kin an’ cain’t do?” 

“Tse yo’ husban’, ain’t I?” 

“Wuss luck. But you don’t own me.” 

“‘T pays taxes on you.” 

“Well, I pays my own taxes heahafter. When a gal like 
I gits a chance to git to be an actress as 

“Actress!’”? He laughed scornfully. “I reckon you 
thinks it’s actressin’ to put on a bathin’ suit an’ let a 
cam’ra take yo’ pitcher. Nex’ thing you is gwine be talkin’ 
*bout art. Well, you give me ear, woman! I ain’t gwine 
premit no wife of mine to be no bathin’ beauty, an’ tha’s 
all I has got to say.” 

“You better say somethin’ else, Mistuh Enoch Tapp, 
*cause what you has just pronounciated has went out of 
t’other ear fum which it came in.” 

“You refuses to quit yo’ job with the Midnight Pictures 
Corporation, Inc.?” 

“T does. I woul’n’t do it nohow, but it specially 
woul/n’t be fair now, even did I want to. They has done 
shot about six scenes which I is in an’ the whole pitcher 
would be ruint did I git out.”’ 

“Fumadiddles! You talks like you was some im- 
pawtant.”’ 

“Tis!”’ she flashed. ‘‘Oh, I ain’t sayin’ that they chosed 
me any more enthusiastic than they took them other gals; 
but since they stahted makin’ the pitcher they has let me 
do some bits with Opus Randall.” 

“That big, fat, no-’count ol’ buzzard?” 

“Yeh, him. An’ he’s the funniest cullud movin’-pitcher 
actor in the world. An’ he tol’ me with his own mouf that 
this new pitcher—the Old Mill Scream—is gwine be the 
laughin’est two-reeler which the Midnight has put out 
sence it was fust disorganized.” 


ie air of the dining room was 
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“Well, you ain’t gwine furnish none of the fun, ’cause, 
Evergreen, you has ceased bein’ an actress. Fum now on 
you has resigned away fum the job of runnin’ around in a 
brown bathin’ suit.” 

moleairiahs), 

“You refuses?” 

“*T does.” 

“Then I goes down an’ resigns fo’ you.” 

“T tells J. Caesar Clump he ain’t to assept yo’ resigna- 
tion.” 

Enoch Tapp grimaced with distaste. 

“That li’l shrimp of a director! I reckon I kin conwince 
him that I has got a right ——” 

“You ain’t got nothin’ but breeze an’ you is wastin’ it. 
talkin’. Maybe I is yo’ wife—I reckon all wimmin make 
mistakes sometimes—but you ain’t gwine stan’ up there 
an’ tell me is I is or is I ain’t to act in motion pitchers. 
Mos’ men would be proud of their wife’s actin’.” 

“You knowed I was gwine be ag’ in it.” 

“How come you to think that?” 

“’Cause you di’n’t tell me when you fust stahted. You 
went an’ kep’ it a secret fum me until you had been wuk- 
kin’ a week, Ain’t that proof that you knowed I woul’n’t 
like it?” 

“Maybe ’tis an’ maybe ’tain’t. But that ain’t neither 
hither or yon, ’cause all what counts is that I continues 
with the comp’ny.” 

“T fo’bids you.” 

“T ain’t gwine do what you says. What right you got 
deprivin’ me ——”’ 

“There ain’t no depravity about it. I says my wife 
shoul’n’t be no bathin’ beauty an’ she ain’t gwine be such.”’ 

““An’ that’s all what you says?” 

““Eiv’y las’ word.” 

“Well, Mistuh Tapp, you ain’t said it strong enough, 
cause I goes right ahead an’ finishes actin’ in the Old Mill 
Scream. Now what is you gwine do ’bout it?” 

The issue was squarely joined. Across the dining table 
husband and wife stared at each other and knew that they 
faced a marital crisis. Neither gave the slightest indica- 
tion of weakening and Enoch experienced a qualm of ap- 
prehension. They had not been married very long and 
were still excessively fond of each other... Enoch wasn’t 


The House Lights Were Flashed 
On and Enoch Tapp Rose Furi-« 
ously to His Feet. And Then 
He Was Seen and Recognized 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. J. GOULD 


quite sure just how much stubbornness might be con- 
tained in the little body of his wife. 
“You wait an’ see what I does.” 
“Tse waitin’.”’ 
“Well, you won’t have to wait so long.” 

‘He grabbed his hat from the hall tree and slammed the 
front door on his way out. For a few minutes Evergreen 
stared at the somber panels, then her lips quivered. But 
she did not give way. Before the tears broke loose a new 
idea came to her and her mouth set in a firm straight line 
betokening grim determination. Mrs. Tapp had certain 
immutable ideas on the question of wifely rights and she 
knew that this was not the time or place to weaken. But 
somehow she wasn’t so happy as she had been. 
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As a matter of fact, she had known that her husband — 


would register objection to this brief professional career 


and for that reason had refrained from consulting him — 


when opportunity presented itself. 
wanted to act. Ever since the launching of the Midnight 


After all, she really | 


Pictures Corporation, Inc., in Birmingham, colored society — 


had been on the qui vive. 


It was an organization which — 


successfully manufactured two-reel farce comedies of and 
by negroes; but it differed from any other similar organiza-_ 


tion in film history in that its product was being distributed 
through one of the largest organizations in New York and 


had already won places on the programs of more than one 


hundred first-class first-run houses throughout the country. 

Every so often came a picture requiring the services of 
local amateur talent to augment the laugh-provoking 
efforts of the resident company. Such a picture was the 
Old Mill Scream, then in the process of manufacture. And 
in this picture neither effort nor expense was being spared, 
since it had been authored by Orifice R. Latimer, colored 
president of the Midnight, and Orifice was determined that 
his brain child should come into the world in proper fashion. 

The comedy was really not a bad one. It was a bur- 
lesque—partly conscious and partly unconscious—of the 
old mill-wheel melodrama. There was the funny man— 
Opus Randall, the portly—who bought the mill and hired 
a crew torun it; and then the discovery that all the young 
men he had hired to work for him were pulchritudinous 


ladies who cavorted around in one-piece bathing suits. 
Then the advent of Opus’ film wife with her flashing green 


eyes; and the big scene of the film was to come when Opus 
had discharged his corps of fair assistants in order to pla- 
cate his wife—and was dreaming of their departed charms. 

In his dream he was to vision the old mill wheel and fas- 
tened to each paddle would be one of the fair damsels. The 
wheel was then to revolve slowly until all of them were 
drowned, at which melancholy moment he was to make 
the ghastly discovery that this had all been the work of his 
jealous wife. 

Of course, trick photography and many close-ups were 
to be employed in the filming of this agonizingly funny 
scene, An abandoned mill on the Warrior had been rented 
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for the filming and expert mechanics had repaired some of 
the machinery so that when water was let into the mill 
race the big wheel would turn. Two days later the com- 
pany was due to visit the Warrior for the shooting of the 
final scenes, and Evergreen Tapp was quite determined 
that she would be among those present. 

But when that night her husband maintained a per- 
vasive and dignified silence, and refused to respond to her 
very obvious peace advances, she became a trifle worried. 
The following day she suggested to J. Cesar Clump, the 
small but dynamic director, that she resign. He threw his 
skinny arms high in the air and told her that such a pro- 
cedure was impossible. : 

“Tt cain’t be done, Mis’ Tapp. . Ain’t we picked you out 
fo’ some special bits with Opus Randall, an’ ‘haven’t ‘we 
filmed them scenes in the interior sets, an’ ain’t them sets 
a’ready been tore down? Was you to quit now, us’ would 
have to start right at the beginnin’ again an’ do the whole 
pitcher over. It’d cost more than we’d sell it for. No’m; 
you signed a contrac’ an’ we has got to hold you to it.” 

Mention of her contract sobered Evergreen. She was 
afraid of a writin’, and there was no forgetting the fact 
that she had duly affixed her signature to a formal docu- 
ment of personal service. Wherefore, in fear and trembling, 
she made ready for the trip to the Warrior with the com- 
pany. The night prior to her departure she broke the news 
to her husband. 

“T ain’t gwine be home tomorrow night, Enoch.” 

“Hmph!” 

“Tse got to go down to the Warrior in the mawnin’ with 
my comp’ny. Us is gwine to shoot some scenes.” 

“Tf I was down there I’d shoot some actors, too.’ 

“T—Ise gwine resign fum the comp’ny when this pitcher 
is finished.” 

“T ain’t intrusted in yo’ resignations.” 

And so the following morning she departed. At the 
studio the company boarded two busses for the long ride 
to the Warrior. It was a royal and festive occasion and 
they rolled out of Birmingham to the accompaniment of 
much singing and jollity. But Evergreen did not join in 
the merrymaking. Her 
heart was heavy within 
her breast and she began 
to realize that perhaps 
she had been too precipi- 
tate in thus plunging into 
a professional career. 
However 

Back in Birmingham, 
Enoch Tapp gloomed 
about his duties as com- 
munity gardener. Enoch 
was a good gardener and 
his services were much in 
demand by householders 
of the Mountain Terrace 
district. 

Enoch couldn’t under- 
stand his wife. He didn’t 
see why she had insisted 
upon a theatrical diver- 
sion. He was ag’in act- 
ing; it didn’t seem just 
right, and the fact that 
his wife was a bathing 
beauty did not add to his 
enthusiasm. There really 
Was no reason why she 
should have undertaken 
this thing. He earned an 
average of twenty dollars 
a week as a free-lance 
gardener, which amount 
permitted him to cater 
amply to Evergreen’s 
needs. Andnow He 
visioned her on the bank 
of the Warrior in that 
obnoxious bathing suit, 
consorting with theatri- 
eal folk; Enoch was be- 
wildered. He didn’t know 
just what to do and he 
was doing it miserably. 

The house on Avenue F 
seemed strangely empty 
that night. He sat in the 
living room and tried to 
read, but the words 
blurred before him and 
so he donned hat and 

coat and strolled down- 
town on Eighteenth 
‘Street and turned in-at 
Bud Peaglar’s Barbecue 
Lunch Room & Billiard 
Parlor, where a_ hectic 
Kelly pool game was in 


progress. He unracked a-cue, paid a quarter, accepted a 
pellet and joined in. But he played languidly and unluck- 
ily and. eventually quit. Florian Slappey, Darktown’s 
diminutive fashion plate, joined him. 

“ Ain’t seen you shootin’ pool since you was fust ma’ied, 
Enoch.” 

“‘Ain’t shot none until tonight.” 

“You suttinly is out of practice.” 

“Reckon it’ll come back to me.” 

“Melancholy what you has got.” 

“Reckon I ¢’n be sad if I wants.” 

“Guess so. How come Evergreen let you git out?” 

“She don’t know nothin’ about it, n’r neither she don’t 
care. She’s down to the Warrior with them Midnight 
pitcher folks.” : 

“Hot dam! I heard she was playin’ in that new pitcher 
of theirn.”’ ; 

“Yeh, dawg-gone it! I ain’t got no use fo’ pitcher actin’, 
an’ ees 22 

“’Tain’t so bad,’’ commented Florian sagely. “I was in 
their last one.” 

“You ain’t no woman.”’ 

“Tha’s a fact.” 

““An’ you ain’t a wife.” 

“Guess not.” 

“Specially mine.” 

“Glory be!” 

“Tis sad; absotively mis’able. What you reckon kind 
of pitcher they is takin’ down there?” 

Florian arched his eyebrows in surprise. 

“Di’n’t Evergreen tell you?” 

“T an’ her ain’t been talkin’ to each other fo’ the las’ 
two days.” 

“H’m!” Florian hesitated. ‘‘Seems like to me it’s a 
terrible dang’ous pitcher, Enoch.” 

“Dang’ous?”’ 

“Uh-huh.” 

“Wh-wh-what you mean—dang’ous?”’ 

Florian had heard many rumors. He passed them along 
now with an earnestness which lent verisimilitude. 


For Perhaps a Minute the Struggle Was Excellent 


“Well, as I un’erstan’s it, they has got eight bathin’ 
beauties, an’ they is fixin’ to tie each one of ’em to the pad- 
dle of a mill wheel an’ then start the wheel goin’ round. 
Now you can ’magine fo’ yo’ ownse’f what happens to them 
gals when their paddle gits down under the water.” 

SOna laWwsyile 

“They claim it’s gwine be awful funny, but some of the 
things folks laughs at ain’t so funny to the folks which 
prevides the ’musement. Now when I was gwine act in a 
pitcher, what they wanted me to do was to git burned an’ 
drowned an’ ——’” 

*Paddlin’ my Evergreen!” 

“Uh-huh.;, Roun’ an’ roun’ an’ roun’. An’ the drownder 
she gits the funnier it is, an’ you can figure how far they is 
gwine ca’y it, ’cause funny scenes is the fondest things they 
is of.” 

Enoch Tapp was rigid with horror. So this then was the 
diabolical scheme? He visioned his poor unsuspecting 
bride traveling cheerfully away from him to a paddle- 
wheel grave. 

‘Roun’ an’ roun’ she goes—up, down, kersplash!”’ His 
feet banged on the floor. ‘It ain’t to be stood!” 

“Says which?” 

‘Tse gwine protest.” 

“Man, you got to have an awful loud protester fo’ them 
folks to heah you.” 

Enoch was horribly excited. He stretched himself to full 
length and dug long fingers into Florian Slappey’s shoulder. 

“Ts you my friend, Florian?” 

“T ain’t nothin’ else.” 

“Comes you with me to the Warrior River?” 

Mr. Slappey’s eyes twinkled. He did not relish action, 
but he enjoyed being where action was. 

“How you aims to git there?”’ 

“T rents me a flivver fum one of these heah drive-it-yo’- 
se’f companies fo’ cullud.”’ 

Florian extended his hand. 

“Us travels!” 

And travel they did, but not without mishap. There was 
a flat tire for one thing, and both proved clumsy at tire- 
changing. Then the dry 
patch proved too dry and 
too littlepatch. Thetube 
leaked and the ordeal had 
to be undergone again. 
It was a bitter, heart- 
rending night for the dis- 
traught husband. He 
conjured in his mind’s 
eye all manner of dire 
things that must be hap- 
pening to his wife, and 
the night crawled on as 
they struggled in the 
darkness by the roadside. 
Dawn came grayly and 
then day broke. When 
they came within sight 
of the Warrior River it 
was eight o’clock, and 
they found themselves a 
considerable distance 
from the mill site. 
Grimly, and with the de- 
mands of the inner man 
shrieking for satisfaction, 
they started for the scene. 

Meanwhile the Mid- 
night Pictures Corpora- 
tion, Inc., was strictly on 
the job. The company 
was routed out at seven 
in order that no single 
ray of the bright sun 
should be missed. Break- 
fast was cooked and eaten 
and then the company 
members dispersed to 
their tents to don the 
habiliments of slapstick. 
J. Cesar Clump and his 
cameraman conferred. 

“Have ’em ready to 
shoot by nine o’clock,” 
counseled the camera- 
man. “It’ll be enough 
light then.” 

“Plenty film?” 

“Heaps. Box loaded 
an’ a new load all ready.” 

“Great! I got a hunch 
this is our big day.” 

The deserted mill was, 
indeed, picturesque, 
nestling in a grove of oak, 
cypress and willow. 
Spanning the front was 
(Continued on Page 142) 
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helpless than choosing a doctor. We are perhaps not 

quite so utterly haphazard and casual as the jockey 
who, feeling very much under the weather one morning, 
asked a friend for the name of a good doctor. His friend 
strongly recommended Doctor Smith, whose office was in 
the Exchange Building. 

A week later they met again, and his friend asked him 
how he was feeling. 

“Ever so much better, thank you!” 

“And how did you like Doctor Smith?” 

“Oh, I didn’t go to him.” 

“Why ever not?” 

“Well, when I got to his office, I found a sign on his door, 
‘Dr. Smith; 12 to 1’; and I thought that was pretty long 
odds to take on being cured. So I looks across the hall; 
and there was another door, and it said, ‘Dr. Jones; 1 to 2.’ 
And I thought that was a blame sight safer bet; so I went 
to him. And you see how quick he’s cured me!”’ 

Picking out a doctor seems to the average head of a fam- 
ily a good deal of a leap in the dark. For the realm of medi- 
cine is to him a dark and mysterious domain, and the 
doctor a being of strange and almost magical powers of 
healing. If he were engaging a lawyer, or taking on a new 
assistant in his office, or selecting a teacher for his children, 
he would have some standards to go by; but a doctor he 
has no line on. 


[sete are few problems before which we feel more 


A Wholesale or a Retail Doctor? 


E KNOWS, of course, that a physician must have 
passed an examination by the state board of medical 
examiners for the right to hang out his shingle, and must 
also be a graduate from some medical college. But unless 
he happens to know something of the standing of that 
medical college or of the university with which it is con- 
nected, these data won’t help him much in reaching a de- 
cision; because all the other doctors in town have exactly 
the same nominal qualifications. 
It looks as if the only way to find out was to take a 
chance and try the one that strikes your fancy. 
Even with the utmost caution and cireumspection we 
may, after all, find ourselves in the position of the dusky 
belle whose father, suddenly coming out on the porch one 


CARTOONS 


summer evening, saw her sit- 
ting in the hammock with a 
gentleman caller. 

“Mandy Sikes,’’ snapped the 
old man, ‘‘tell dat cullud pusson 
to remove off his ahm f’um roun’ yoh waist, immejit!” 

“Tell him yohself, pop,” tranquilly replied Mandy; 
“he’s a puffick stranger to me!”’ 

What makes the choice still more difficult and uncertain 
is the suddenness with which the decision often has to be 
made. A child’s cry in the night, a blaze of electric light 
revealing a flushed face, heavy eyes and heaving chest. 
“Phone for a doctor quick!’’ Who shall it be? Doctor A, 
because he drives a high-class car, often in defiance of the 
speed limit, and has a handsome office in one of the best 
blocks in town? Doctor B, the society doctor, employed 
by the best people? Doctor C, who goes to the same church 
as youdo? Doctor D, who is a member of one of the oldest 
families? Or Doctor E, who is a regular feller and personal 
favorite at your club or lodge? It is lamentable but proba- 
bly well within the truth that a large proportion of family 
doctors were selected for church, social or personal reasons, 
which had really very little to do with their professional 
skill and competence. ; 

Of late years a new factor has cropped up further to con- 
fuse our decision. Within the past few decades the sum of 
medical knowledge has increased so enormously and the 
field of medicine split up into such an incredible number of 
separate specialties that no one man can possibly cover or 
know it all. And the question now is, shall we call a 
wholesale doctor, a general practitioner as he is termed, 
who covers the whole field of medicine and gamut of human 
ills, more or less thinly, in spots perhaps; or a retail doctor, 
a specialist who confines his attention strictly to the mala- 
dies of a single organ or region? If you know where your 
trouble is, why not go direct to the highest authority on that 
region at once? It will cost more at first, but you may save 
time, money and useless suffering by it in the long run. Or 
will you go to a hospital and let it supply a doctor for you? 

But the patient, or head of a family, is not the only one 
who is puzzling over the situation and asking himself ques- 
tions today. The doctor also is beginning to feel uneasy 
and dissatisfied and to wonder what is coming next and 
where he is going to get off. It is a period of restlessness 
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and sense of coming change— 
and it ought to be. 

The advances and improve- 
ments in the art and science of 
medicine in the past thirty years 

have been simply magnificent, but there is a general feeling — 
among thoughtful men that the mass of the community is 
not getting the full advantage of them which it ought and 
is entitled to. . 
The general public often feels dissatisfied with the family 
physician as not sufficiently progressive and up to date. 
Some families, in fact, have no family doctor, but a whole’ 
menagerie of specialists instead. 5 


The Day of the Specialist 


HE family doctor is deeply dissatisfied with the spe- 

cialists, who are cutting his practice into ribbons, besides 
taking all the honor and glory and big fees and leaving him 
only the hard work and dull routine and dirty weather, and - 
small-fee or no-pay cases. He is even talking of taking a 
postgraduate course and turning specialist himself, so that 
there seems actual danger of the general practitioner, th 
man who really carries the gun in medicine, disappearin 
altogether, crushed out between the specialist on one sid 
and the health officer on the other. 

As for the new doctors, the recent graduates who are now 
being turned out by our medical colleges, no country work 
or family practice for them, with night calls, long drives 
through mud and rain and snow and slush, small fees an 
waiting six months for payment in sour apples and punk 
cordwood. ‘ 

Only a white-collar job in some lucrative specialty, wit 
short hours and every night off, will suit their book! 

So it is actually becoming difficult to secure an adequate 
supply of doctors for country and small-town districts, and 
some towns are actually obliged to provide a house and_ 
guarantee a certain minimum income and agree to build a 
hospital for the care of serious cases, which require close 
and frequent attention. 

There is another factor which must be frankly faced, an 
that is the important practical question of expense. Th 
old-fashioned doctor of our fathers’ days was content wit 
one dollar for an office prescription and two dollars for ¢ 
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house visit, and gave very fair 
service for the money, consid- 
ering how few means of diag~- 
nosis he had. 

The modern, up-to-date 
physician, who gives every 
case a thorough and painstak- 
ing examination, with labora- 
tory tests, charges five times 
those fees, and a competent 
specialist ten times. But the 
patient saves money at that 
in the long run. 

Of course these large fees 
and manifold subdivisions of 
the field of medicine may work 
hardship in some classes and 
cases. 

The shrewd philosopher of 
the Archey Road has humor- 
ously sketched a possibility 
of what they might conceiva- 
bly lead to unless checked by 
common sense: Hogan wakes 
up early one morning with an 
agonizing cramp in his side, 
which makes him sick and 
dizzy when he tries to rise, so 
he sends for the doctor. 

The doctor comes promptly, 
goes over him carefully, and 
then, in Hogan’s words, “I’m 
sorry,’’ sez he, “but I only 
treat diseases of the head an’ 
neck, an’ this thrubble is be- 
low the collar bone, so ye must 
sind for Doc Thoracis.”’ 

Doctor Thoracis comes, 
thumps Hogan’s chest, listens 


One Frequently 
Hears the Charge 
That Doctors Today are Becoming Mercenary 


to his heart, and so on, and announces, ‘‘I know what the © 


matther is, but I can’t tell ye, for the union wouldn’t like 
it if I did. I’m not allowed to treat anything below the 
diaphram, so ye must call Doc Abdominalis!’”’ Doctor A. 
arrives, makes his examination, and the three doctors 
withdraw into the next room to talk over their verdict. 

“An’ there they arr’,’’ says Hogan, ‘‘consultin’ away at 
ten dollars a minnit, and here I am lyin’ at two dollars a 
day—docked!”’ 

A delightful piece of fooling, but a wonderfully shrewd 
and pointed setting of the problem—How are we going to 
bring the magnificent full resources of modern medicine 
within the reach and at the service of every member and 
class of the community? 

This is the great question of practical medicine today, 
and it can be solved only by devoted, intelligent teamwork 
between the family doctor, the specialist, the consultant, 
the nurse, the hospital and the patient. 

One frequently hears the charge, not only from the public 
but also from some older physicians, that doctors today are 
becoming mercenary, that the noble art of medicine is de- 

generating into a mere money-making trade. 


Doctors as Business Men 


OME eynic makes an inquiring -youth ask his father, 
“Paw, what’s the difference between a doctor an’ a 
consultant?’’ 
“Ten dollars, my son.”’ 
_ “Then what’s the difference between a consultant and a 
specialist?” 
“All you’ve got!” 
- But there seems little real basis for the lamentation. In 
the first place, there’s nothing new about it; it has been 
heard in every generation of the world’s history since the 
days of Aisculapius. In the second, the doctor today 
spends far more time and labor in preparing himself, takes 
much greater pains with his patients, and can do three 
times as much for them as his grandfather or great- 
grandfather could, and is entitled to be paid in proportion. 
Lastly, the doctor has become a better business man and 
sees no reason why his bills—with, of course, liberal time 
allowance for loss of income through illness—should not be 
paid as promptly as those of anyone else. Though we doc- 
tors have many things in our history to be proud of, our 
conduct of our financial affairs is not one of them. We have 
allowed a curious combination of false modesty and snob- 
bish pride in the fact that we are gentlemen and not 
tradesmen, based upon foolish, ancient tradition, to pre- 
vent us from presenting our bills promptly and insisting 
upon their payment within a reasonable time. 
_ Even in the days of our fathers and grandfathers it was 
considered bad form to make out and send in medical bills 
oftener than once a year, or about the first New Year fol- 
lowing the completion of the services, unless otherwise 
requested by the patient. 
Any premature dunning before this period would have 
been deeply resented by our regular families as a reflection 
upon their solvency and willingness to pay their bills. 


The result was that many doc- 
tors fell into extremely slack 
and careless habits of both 
bookkeeping and collecting. 

Any secretary of a state 
medical society can cite you 
the names of scores of both 
city and country doctors who 
have spent all their lives in 
active and successful practice 
and died leaving nothing be- 
tween their families and want 
but a small insurance policy 
and a ledger full of unpaid 
accounts, many of them bear- 
ing the names of so-called 
best families, totaling ten, fif- 
teen, twenty thousand dol- 
lars, which will not yield in 
actual cash ten cents on the 
dollar. 

All on account of this vi- 
cious old tradition that the 
doctor must remember that 
he is a professional man and 
a gentleman, and not appear 
too keen about collections— 
an idea which reacted as badly 
upon the patient as upon the 
doctor. 

The frame of mind induced 
by such infantile traditions is 
well illustrated by an incident 
recently published in The 
Lancet when a doctor was se- 
verely reproved by the censors 
of his local medical society 
for permitting himself to be 
referred to as ‘one of our 
leading physicians’ in the description of his daughter’s 
wedding. It was a “‘thinly veiled advertisement”’! 

But even the most fatuous and good-natured of doctors 
has to draw the line somewhere. The story is told of a 
kindly old country practitioner who had been carrying a 
shiftless family on his books for several years without any 
payments on account except a few pounds of soft butter in 
summer and an occasional basket of ten-cent eggs. Finally 
one day he was sent for in a hurry to assist a new member of 
the family into the world, though for his services at two 
earlier arrivals he had not yet been paid. The patient 
worm turned. He answered the call, but went, seething 
inwardly. As the fates had it, the mother had been badly 
frightened by a savage dog a couple of months before, and 
the family were most fearful that the baby would be 
marked in some way. 

When the event was safely over and the wrathful doctor 
came down into the sitting room, the anxious father eagerly 
burst forth, ‘‘Oh, doctor, is it marked?” 

““Yes,’’ snapped the doctor, ‘‘this one came marked 
C2081) 32 

The results of this false pride about bills and collections 
were even more injurious in the older countries, where it 
had crystallized into a definite taboo. Up to two or three 
decades ago it was not considered good form in England and 
Ireland for a doctor to send in any kind of bill, or even 
to name the amount of his fee when asked by the 
patient, if that patient was a man of family and stand- 
ing. “Oh, I leave it to your honor!” was his pre- 
scribed reply. Even to this day, no member of the 
Royal College of Physi- 
cians, the highest official 
medical body in England, 
is permitted to sue a pa- 
tient in the courts for the 
payment of a bill. If he 
did so he would be 
dropped from member- 
ship at once! 

As a matter of fact, all 
this antediluvian 
squeamishness about 
naming a fee, or sending 
in a bill, or insisting upon 
its payment, instead of 
being a mark of lordly 
pedigree and lofty supe- 
riority, issomething quite 
different—no less than a 
survival of the old slave 
status of the profession, 
when the physician, or 
leech, was a slave in the 
household of the great 
families and not allowed 
to charge money for his 
services, but only to ac- 
cept thankfully such 
presents of clothing, 


The Hospital Case Recovers in Little More Than Half the 
Time, Thanks to a Trained Nursing Staff 


ornaments, and so on, as were offered him by grateful 
patients. 

On this side of the Atlantic we have nobly got over this 
traditional assumed superiority to mercenary considera- 
tions—this too-busy-to-make-money attitude. Adequate 
fees are charged, and statements of accounts are rendered 
regularly on the first of each month; and as a consequence 
the relations between doctor and patient, between a family 
physician and his families, are friendlier, franker, and ona 
firmer basis of mutual respect and social equality than any- 
where else in the world. Only a comparatively few years 
ago there was actually printed in the columns of an Eng- 
lish medical journal a lively discussion over the question 
whether a doctor, when visiting his aristocratic families, 
should drive up to the front door or go round to the 
tradesmen’s entrance! 

These better business and bookkeeping methods may 
sound mercenary, but no one can claim that the doctor of 
today is one iota less ready than his predecessors to relieve 
suffering wherever he meets it, without regard to the thick- 
ness of the sufferer’s pocketbook. And he never will revert 
to the slipshod and indifferent business methods of the 
past, nor is it desirable that he should. 

Perhaps in a few instances the swing of the pendulum 
has carried him too far, but they are a decided exception. 
Some few years ago great public outcry was raised in the 
newspapers over the claim that the doctors in a great uni- 
versity hospital were charging their pay patients in its 
private wards and rooms excessive and extortionate fees. 
So many and so well supported were the allegations that the 
board of trustees of the hospital made a full investigation 
and, while declining to censure any individuals by name, 
passed a resolution ordering that in future no member of 
the surgical or medical staff should be allowed to charge 
any private patient in the pay wards of the hospital a fee 
of more than one thousand dollars! 


Evening Up Accounts 


HAT brought the episode to a close in a gentle ripple of 

popular amusement, for the patient who was wealthy 
enough to be paid the compliment of a thousand-dollar fee 
would be, nine times out of ten, well able to pay it without 
the slightest hardship, as well as fully capable of protecting 
himself against any overcharge or imposition by either 
legal or social means. Witness the instinctive promptness 
with which the scandalized board of trustees came to the 
rescue of their own social stratum! 

Incidentally it has always been one of the curious prob- 
lems and unsettled financial questions of the practice of 
medicine, just what fee the wealthy patient shall be 
charged and how the amount shall be arrived at. On the 
one hand are the purists and transcendental theorists, who 
loftily declare that he should be charged just the same fee 
as anyone else, because no one can fix a monetary value 
upon human life or estimate human suffering and its relief 
in terms of dollars and cents. This they buttress with the 
practical argument that it takes no more time or greater 
skill on the doctor’s part to relieve or cure a rich man than 
it does a poor man. 

On the other hand are the practical, working-compromise 
souls, who admit frankly that no fee can be based upon the 
cash value of relief from pain and disability, and that the 
doctor is simply entitled to a charge which will give him a 
fair and reasonable return on his time and skill and equip- 
ment, without being unfair or burdensome 
to the great working and middle classes, 
which furnish 90 per cent of his patients. 
But it is notorious and self-evident in every 
community that the doc- 
tor is obliged in common 
humanity to take care of 
a considerable fraction of 
the less successful mem- 
bers of the population, 
the unskilled, the unem- 
ployed, the crippled, the 
defective, either free 
gratis or at greatly re- 
duced charges; this in 
addition to all his services 
given at public hospitals 
and dispensaries, which 
are usually absolutely 
without salary or fee. He 
must actually allow for a 
shrinkage of from 15 to 30 
per cent on the accounts 
placed on his books for 
this cause. Therefore he 
is justified in loading the 
accounts of his well-to-do 
patients with a heavier 
charge to balance the def- 
icit; though the utmost 
he can hope for is to re- 
cover part of his loss. 
(Continued on Page 135) 
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HERE was once aman, 
[vice philosophical and 

traveled, who pro- 
pounded a theory of coloni- 
zation to explain why men 
travel far and dangerously 
into unknown places and 
there, in face of hardship, remain and flourish, 
cultivating the soil, raising stocks, harnessing 
great waters and building towns. The theory is 
contained in a single phrase: 

“When a new land is ripe for occupation, 
Nature beckons with a finger dipped in gold.” 

Gold is the lure, not fertile plains and brim- 
ming rivers, nor the standing wealth of forests 
where the ring of an ax has never sounded. The 
careless find of a lonely pioneer lost in a wil- 
derness—a nugget, a bag of dust dropped on the 
counter of a never-heard-of saloon—will work a 
miracle of colonization never approached by 
posters and propaganda, windows full of apples 
or colored pictures of wheat fields slanting in 
the sun. 

But in the end it is the land, not the gold, that takes hold 
of men’s imagination. The gold seam vanishes into the 
reef, the bright dust shines no more in the sands of the 
river, and beaten men starve and in fear look about them 
for a way to live. Then the land triumphs—the honest 
straight-dealing land whose promises are fulfilled with the 
steady march of the seasons. 

Half a hundred years ago Edward Toller, seventh son of 
Quince Toller, yeoman, of Sompting, Sussex—farmer, fruit 
grower and man of substance—on a dappled-gray cob with 
a great barrel of a body rode into Shoreham to demand in 
marriage the hand of Miss Grace Pelling. 

It was an irreproachable proposal, as well it might be, 
for young Edward had swotted it up in substance and de- 
tail from fiction*of the day. Also he had rehearsed, with the 
aid of a manual on deportment, the correct attitude of 
body to be associated with a humble attitude of mind. As 
he knelt, his box-cloth leggings pinched the tendons at the 
back of his knee. But he was brave with affection. 

“‘Miss Pelling—Grace,”’ he said, clasping and unclasping 
his hands. “‘I love you and all I want in the world is to 
make you mine. Had I a great fortune I would lay it at 
your feet. Be my wife and I will labor to give you all your 
beauty deserves.’’ All this and more to the same effect. 

But never a word spoke Miss Grace Pelling. With lower 
lip drawn in between teeth which were as pearls, she sat 
and listened, her eyes fixed on an oleograph of the corona- 
tion of Queen Victoria which bore the astonishing title, 
Try Hughes’ Teas. To speak would be to destroy a dream, 
and she was young enough, tender enough and practical 
enough to leave that job to somebody else. All too soon 
the somebody else arrived. 

Her father was hot from bringing to the shore the tarry 
old dinghy in which he was occupied catching dabs with a 
hand line. Her father was wearing a moleskin vest and a 
reefer jacket bearing brass buttons embossed with anchors. 
His hands were silvered with the scales of a herring which 
had been used as bait. His paper collar was crumpled and 
he wore a beard instead of a tie. 

He had seen Edward Toller’s gray cob hitched to the 
railings before his house, a sight to madden any man at an 
hour when the fish had begun to bite. He burst into the 
room like a sudden wind. 

“Get up out of that,” he said. 

Edward Toller was glad to rise if only on account of the 
tight leggings; but observing the expression of the face of 
old Pelling, he pondered the advisability of kneeling again 
with a different object. 


“Sir,” he began, “‘I have had the honor of asking your 
daughter oe 

“Gracie, go to your room, d’y’ear? Hook it!” 

“But, papa ” said Grace. 

“Hook it!’’ he repeated. 

So Gracie hooked it, with a sigh, a tear and an over- 
shoulder glance. Much of sweetness vanished with her. 

“Now,” said the old man, “to settle with you.” 

Edward Toller assumed a brave front, but it availed 
him not. He could give no satisfactory reply to the ques- 
tions asked of him. Had he any money, position, pros- 
pects? He had not. Was his father likely to endow him? 
No, he wasn’t. Then what the devil had he got? Any 
amount of love. Old Pelling was nearly sick. 

“‘Out—before I kick you out!’ he thundered. 

So Edward Toller rode disconsolate away, and old 
Pelling shouted up the stairs, ‘“‘ Mind I don’t see him round 
here again!” 

And Gracie cried and old Pelling went back to his boat, 
but the fish had given up biting. So everybody was 
unhappy. 

Edward Toller did not ride straight home, for that is not 
the way of the broken-hearted. He turned his horse to the 
downs and galloped perilously through the clumps of 
knotted gorse, to the great concern of rabbits. He galloped 
past Erringham, up the long slope to Thundersbarrow 
Barn and thence down the steep declivity to Bushy Bot- 
tom, where he fell off—an accident which knocked all the 
breath and a great deal of nonsense out of him. He was 
helped to rise by an old gypsy woman whose name, of 
course, was Lee. Retaining his hand, she told him she was 
a clear-bright who read the stars, and that he was born 
under Jupiter but ruled by Venus, that he had a lucky face 
and would cross the ocean. So Edward gave her a crown 
and two florins, which was nearly all he had, and full of her 
words departed thoughtfully. 

That meeting was the finger of Providence acting as a 
signpost. Before an hour was out it pointed again through 
the medium of a sandwich wrapper, which a day before had 
been a news sheet of The Times, and now, rather buttery 
and crumby, littered the bar parlor of the Wagon and 
Horses at Beeding. 
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It Was Here a Miner Had Shod His 
Horse With Shoes of Gold. It Was g 
Here Fortunes Were Made ina Day, 
and Poor Became Rich and Lovers’ 
Journeys Ended in Wedding Bells 


Edward Toller, who had gone in there for a gloomy 
quart, spied the sheet of paper and picked it up. In it all 
his future was contained: The Romance of a Nugget. 
Great Australian Gold Rush. Fortunes Made in a Day. 

Never was a man who more earnestly desired to make a 
fortune in a day than Edward Toller. A year, a month— 
even a week was too long. One day—then riches, and after 
that wedding bells. There was no fortune to be found lime- 
washing the stems of fruit trees in a Sompting orchard. 
Who said patience is a virtue? The farmer is a fool who 
plods where wise men run. 

Celerity, the instant return—that was the thing. Gold 
and Grace! Australia! Rush! 

Edward Toller’s mind was made up—half a hundred 
years ago. 

And so, one of a strange, rough company, Edward Toller 
sailed for Australia, taking with him the blessings of no 
men and two women. Also he took some bright new 
shovels, a pick and a pan. His father cursed him for a fool 
and gave him a hundred sovereigns in a canvas belt to 
wear about his middle; his mother kissed him good-by 
and gave him a Bible. And Grace Pelling sent him a note 
on the night before his departure which said, ‘‘I will wait 
for you.” : 

And in something less than due course, the hundred 
sovereigns found its way into the pockets of men of greater 
experience, the Bible was lost and Grace Pelling married 
the unromantic son of a dealer in dry goods. 

Penniless and unbelievably alone, Edward landed in 
Adelaide, where there was talk of gold and many fights and 
much drinking. Here Edward learned to be handy with his 
fists and nimble at raising his elbow; and presently he and. 
another man who had become partners bought a large 
Waler from a man who was drunk enough to give them 
credit, and both astride its broad back rode east into the 
unknown. , 

It was a simple trail to follow, being blazed by the litter 
of thousands who had gone before. There were ashes of 
dead camp fires, bits of discarded clothing, rusty tins, the 
bones of animals and sometimes mounds which marked the 
resting places of men who had fallen by the way. Then 
there were others like themselves—stragglers and small 
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ing women and children. 
- On that endless easterly trek, Edward learned hard les- 
sons of human nature and the want of it. Suspicion was in 
the eyes of all; rivalry, greed and rank distrust. Men 
avoided one another, neither asking for nor giving help. 
Each for himself was the dominant note. The road to for- 
tune was paved with ugly shards. 

At long last came the journey’s end—a rocky defile 
drawn across a plain of waving grass, a rusty fissure on the 
face of the earth with busy men swarming like ants over its 
uneven slopes. It was here a man had pillowed his head on 
a nugget worth fifty thousand. It was here a miner had 
shod his horse with shoes of gold. It was here fortunes were 
‘made in a day, and poor became rich and lovers’ journeys 
ended in wedding bells. 

_ Looking down on that turmoil of gold-lusting humanity, 
Edward Toller felt a stab at his heart. So unlovely it was, 
so barren, so desolate, with the kind earth flung this way 
and that, torn, riven and blasted, with the gentle rolling 
landscape cut into shreds as though a madman were per- 
forming upon it a loathsome autopsy. Beyond the gold 
field was a chaos of tumbled habitations, tents and shacks, 
clumsy log-built cabins, tin huts and vulgar marquees. All 
decencies of earth and home had been jettisoned by the 
common impulse of greed. Here was nothing but vulgar 
haste, dilapidation and squalor. Law, order and seemli- 
ness had gone by the board that men might scratch in the 
dirt for hasty riches. 

_ There was no great philosophy in the composition of 
Edward Toller, but that first sight of the gold ficlds at 
Wangarina inspired in him a sense of disgust and of dis- 
quietude. He had not associated the idea of a fortune with 
all this hideous disorder. 
Gold at the price seemed 
dear, obscene. Here were 
men seeking to rob treasure 
from the earth by a dip of 
the spade, a lucky blast of 
dynamite. It was gro- 
tesque; very marvelous, of 
course, but grotesque. 
Riches and security with- 
out the price of labor. 

It was the old yeoman 
stock in Edward Toller that 
started that vein of 
thought; the dogged yeo- 
man stock that through 
slow and patient seasons 
bent the reluctant country- 
side to accept itsrule. His 
thoughts, unwilled, flew 
back to the Sompting flats, 
the even aisles of fruit 
trees and the glass frames 
that shone like jewels in 
the sun. There had been a 
few acres of gorse at the 
back of the old farm, bitter 
ground riddled with rabbit 
holes and starred with 
flints. His father had 
tamed it with’ plow and 
dressings and now it was a 
sturdy orchard. How weary 
young Edward had been of 
the old man’s pride in that 
performance, fulfilled at the 
zost of five years’ labor. 

“Said it were impos- 
sible—said nothing ’ud 
zrow there. My answer is 
the blossom on those young 
trees.” 

Five years’ labor for a 

cevenue of what? 
Twenty—thirty pounds a 
year? No, a revenue of 
achievement, conquest, the 
2reation of something per- 
manent. 
_ Young Edward Toller 
and his partner rode down 
nto the mining camp of 
Wangarina and there with 
ilternating success and 
vailure they lived, working, 
quarreling and squandering 
nost of what they earned 
n bare necessities of life. 
diggs were ten shillings each 
ind there were no vege- 
ables. For a while it was 
theaper to drink cham- 
vagne than water, where- 
ore it was cheaper to be 
trunk than sober. 


bands, mounted and on foot, and even hooded carts carry- 


Throughout that time in Wangarina there was a great 
deal of gold and not a little lead flying about. The atmos- 
phere was forced and unreal and bore no resemblance to 
the atmosphere of a workaday world. 

Also there were women bad enough in themselves to 
make men forget their duty to the good ones. And some 
men prospered and took to drink and were robbed, and 
others worried along, doing neither well nor badly. 

A few great fortunes were made on distant exchanges 
and a great many little fortunes were lost. The heat, the 
congestion and the conditions were frightful. And then the 
gold ran out and there was famine, panic, frenzy and a fine 
crop of suicides. 

Edward Toller had not waited for the final collapse. The 
land had been whispering promises in his ear, conditional 
promises; nothing to set a man crazy, but none the less 
worth listening to on that account. 

When the crash came Edward Toller owned something 
he called a farm with a rough fence strung round it and a 
matter of two hundred grazing sheep. How he obtained 
them does not concern this story; somehow he convinced 
their previous owner he was a man who could be trusted. 

Those sheep he guarded with a .38 rifle, which occupied 
a great deal of time, but not so much as to prevent him 
digging up a few acres and planting them with sweet pota- 
toes, maize and green vegetables. 

It is an undeniable fact that Edward Toller experienced 
more satisfaction examining the earth for the first signs of 
his seedlings than he ever found in his search for gold. 
When the famine and the panic came, the farm witnessed 
some extravagant auctioneering of its stock and produce. 
The prices paid were fantastic and would have continued 
fantastic had not others, driven by necessity, started in 


He Accepted Her Rebuke Humbly, Saying, sy Suppose I am Ignorant, Though No Man Likes to be Told That’’ 


the neighborhood on similar lines. But despite local com- 
petition, Edward Toller made enough to pay his debts, 
quadruple his stock, purchase a few farm implements, hire 
some hands and get to work. 

And so began the conflict of man against Nature, and 
Nature gradually absorbing man in the very process of her 
own conquest. Nature had beckoned with a finger dipped 
in gold, had promised a kingdom and created a slave. And 
soon, where chaos had reigned, was rule, order, decent 
habitations, young fruit trees, orchards of oranges and 
lemons and great areas of wheat slanting in the breeze. 


In the year 1910, Hilary Toller, son of John Toller, 
grandson of old Quince Toller, now deceased, came down 
from Cambridge to face the necessity of making his way in 
the world. At the university he had already made his way, 
having accomplished the glorious achievement’ of founding 
a wine club under the title of the Yquem. The Yquem 
sported its own colors, old amber with a maroon line, and 
these were worn as socks, handkerchiefs and neckties. The 
objects of the élub were simple and few.- It was a strictly 
nonintellectual organization, designed to promote good 
fellowship, sartorial correctness and the ability to take 
one’s glass like a gentleman. Within its sacred walls was 
much talk about good form, which is to say, good dressing. 
A member of the Yquem inspired the abolition of the slit 
skirt of the lounge coat long before The Tailor and Cutter 
ever dreamed of such a thing. 

Hilary Toller, as president, introduced collars to match 
shirts, the revival of the double-breasted dress vest on nar- 
rower lines, the two-stud dress shirt and the bat-wing tie. 
He was also responsible for many agreeable innovations in 
modern diction, noticeably the guillotining of the letter 

g in all words relating to 


sport. Shootin’, huntin’, 
fishin’, rowin’. 
“But in references to 


arts and sciences, as paint- 
ing, acting and the like,”’ he 
remarked when introduc- 
ing the measure, ‘‘the g 
must always be sounded.” 

Here is a sample sen- 
tence: 

‘*Sargent has done a 
thundering good painting 
of that huntin’ johnny in 
this year’s show.”’ 

After that, Hilary Tol- 
ler’s reputation was secure, 
and when a year later he 
announced that Yquems 
would drop the offensive 
habit of omitting the prefix 
“miss”? before the names 
of actresses, his fame as a 
leader of good form reached 
a pinnacle. 

Thereafter you could al- 
ways tell a Yquem by hear- 
ing him speak of Miss 
Gertie Millar, Miss Ga- 
brielle Ray, Miss Birdie 
Sutherland. Gertie, Gabs 
and Birdie were heard no 
more. 

But now these glories 
were over and Hilary was 
to decide which path he 
would travel in the un- 
generous world. His choice 
led him first to a florist’s 
and thence by taxi to the 
Gaiety stage door. And 
here, thanks to an ac- 
quaintance who was fa- 
miliar with the locality, he 
made friends and dates 
with a number of exquisite 
young ladies in whose com- 
pany he ate luncheons and 
teas at various expensive 
restaurants. And in every 
instance they behaved 
beautifully for about an 
hour and a half, displaying 
characteristics of modesty 
and demureness, which dis- 
sipating under the influence 
of light wines left them 
rather flushed and silly. 
Thus Hilary Toller would 
often find himself embar- 
rassed in public places by 
having half-bitten eclairs 
thrust into his mouth or 
crowns of smilax, robbed 
(Continued on Page 114) 
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“What did he say?” 


ARDTACK stepped 
H back from the window 

and switched off the 
light. ‘‘What’s the matter?”’ 
demanded Wally. 

*Sh-h-h !”’ 

The moonlight silvered the 
narrow street, so that its white 
houses shone like mountain 
snow. A man was leaning 
against the wall of the house 
opposite, keeping in shadow. 
His hands rested on the ce- 
ment and he seemed to be 
measuring the distance to the 
balcony above his head. His 
actions were stealthy. 

‘““What’s that guy up to, 


anyhow?” Hardtack whis- 
pered. 

““Shucks, he’s only court- 
ing.” 


““Courtin’ who?” 

“Some girl in that house.” 

“Then why don’t he go up- 
stairs and take a chair?”’ 

“Because, you big boob, it 
ain’t done, that’s why.” 

“Do you mean to say he 
aims to stick where he is and 
do his love makin’ at long 
distance?”’ 

“T sure do. What’s more, 
he’ll probably be there every 
night this year, rain or shine.” 

“Without ever comin’ to a 
clinch?” 

“You've said it.” 

““How long,’’ demanded 
Hardtack in a tragic voice, 
“has this thing been goin’ 
on?” 

“How dol know? Amonth, 
maybe. Maybe a year.” 

“Well, if that don’t beat the 
Dutch! Why, back home a 
guy can do more with a flivver 
in three minutes than this bird 
will in a year.” 

‘‘Civilization’s a great 
thing,’’ agreed Wally. 

Hardtack continued to 
stare a while longer, but it 
was a waste of time. There 
was absolutely nothing to see. 

“Let’s go. I’d as lief watch 
a chess match,” he exclaimed 
in disgust. 

They seized their hats and 
went out. And within two 
hundred yards they passed 
from the quiet backwater of the city, where their howl was 
situated, into the full stream of its life. For a while they 
let themselves drift with the currents. 

The night pulsated with the clicking of castanets and 
measured beat of hands. From patio and roof burst gusty 
sounds of the dance; from alameda and cabaret and open 
street—no matter where they turned—the intoxicating 
rhythm assailed them, quickening their heart throbs. 

““When I think,”’ said Hardtack indignantly, ‘‘of all the 
time we’ve wasted on tombs and cathedrals! Say, take a 
squint up there, will you? Ain’tthoseshirts? Sure, they’re 
shirts. What do you know about that?”’ 

On top of a tall building, white figures swirled against 
the star-powdered sky. A salvo of applause and laughter 
drew their attention to a walled garden across the street; 
from it came the regular clap of palms and chant of chorus 
which always furnish the accompaniment to a gypsy dance 
in Spain. 

An alley skirted this garden. At the end of it, they 
could. see through an open door the patio of a tenement, 
brilliantly lighted and bedecked with streamers, in which 
youths and maidens were weaving and clumping their 
heels in front of an altar blazing with candles around a 
statue of the Virgin. 

The air was languorous with the perfume of ripe oranges 
and flowers, yet seemed to tingle to electric currents of 
excitement. People hurried past them as though fearful 
of missing something; the carnival spirit ruled everywhere; 
Seville was celebrating las cruzes de Mayo. 

“All night long,’’ murmured Wally, “‘and every night 
fora month! Boy, if my stren’th holds out!’’ 


: > 
Sours 
SHEPHERD 


The Bull Had Stopped and Was Regarding Roberto With the Utmost Surprise 


“Me and you both,” assented Hardtack. ‘‘Keep your 
eye peeled, son, and if you see my shoes start to smoke go 
fetch the fire brigade, because I don’t aim ever to quit.” 

“Which one’ll we go to?” 

“Why, every one, of course.” 

“But there’re thousands.” 

“Well; if we work hard, maybe we can make the rounds 
in a month. Anyhow, we can try, and no man can do 
more.” 

“T seen a good one in that Calle San Vicente we come 
through. Let’s start there.” 

The two headed: back along their tracks. It was about 
eleven o’clock and the night was warm. In the meaner 
quarters of the city the inhabitants sat out in the streets 
in their shirt sleeves, gossiping and hoisting drinks. To 
these people it was only the shank of the evening; urban 
Spain never fully wakes up until after dark, except for a 
bullfight; and in the very hot months the poor spend the 
entire night in the streets, men; women and children bed- 
ding down on the pavements. 

Lovers murmured through barred windows. Children 
romped and shrilled in the gutters. One or two night birds 
flitted from dark doorways to query the pair. At the door 
of a more pretentious house than its neighbors they passed 
a swain and a girl standing with their faces almost touch- 
ing, hands locked, gazing with rapt expressions into each 
other’s eyes. Never had Hardtack seen such intensity, 
such oblivion. He stopped to gape. 

“Come on, it’s just a servant girl,’”’ Wally urged. 

“Gee, that was a sure-enough hot one he handed her 
then!’ said Hardtack with a tinge of envy. 


“‘Why, he told that gal her 
eyes burned into his soul. 
Can you beat it?”’ 

“Oh, well, every guy gets 
feverish sometimes,’ replied 
Wally. “A year from now 
he’ll be wanting to know what 
the Sam Hill she’s staring at.” 

A little farther along an- 
other lover was courting from 
the sidewalk through the bars 
of a window. He had man- 
aged to grab the girl’s hand 
and was kissing her arm. 

“She’d best yank it back 
if she don’t want to lose it,” 
opined Hardtack, observing 
this performance with a pro- 
fessional eye. ‘‘Look at that 
bird, will you? He acts likea 
nigger with a corncob. Say, 
these fellers don’t do so bad in 
spite of their fool customs.” 

“T just got to find mea girl,” 
declared Wally irritably. 

“Well, you couldn’t pick a 
better time, buddy.” 

Indeed, spring madness was 
upon the city. It was the 
great festival of the May 
dancing, which follows after 
the gorgeous Easter ceremo- 
nies. This ancient festival is 
really the mating season for 
the poor people; but it is held 
under civic and religious aus- 
pices, and prizes are offered 
for the best dancers, and a 
committee of judges go about 
from hall to hall, and from 
patio to patio, to pass on the 
merits of the performers. All 
night long the clanking melo- 
dies of the hand organ are 
heard in the land. 

The two friends threaded 
their way through the throngs 
until they reached a tenement 
in San Vicente Street. A mob 
pressed around the entrance. 
When at last they struggled 
through, the pair was halted 
just inside the door by some 
clamorous girls at a table, 
who shook and rattled bowls 
filled with pennies and silver 
pesetas. There was no fixed 
charge, yet everybody was ex- 
pected to chip in something. 
If one did not, they slanged 
him until he was glad to sneak out into the street. Hard- 
tack flipped in a duro. 

“Gracias, sefioritos!’’ 

They passed on into the patio around which the tene- 
ment was built. It was long and narrow and paved roughly 
with stones. A gallery encircled it, dividing the calcimined 
house into two stories, and all the dwellings opened on the 
court. The doors of the rooms were a vivid blue. Colored 
paper streamers arched the patio and were strung from 
every beam and projection and nail; paper banners hung 
in festoons from the gallery and the lamp-posts. At the far 
end stood the altar with the figure of the Virgin, all in 
white and blazing with brilliants. Scores of wax taper 
burned on this altar. 

Right in front of it they were doing a fox trot. Sever 
couples shimmied, but with a studied restraint character- 
istic of Spanish reserve, which made the effort ludicrous. 
A fox trot looked woefully out of place there, but in the 
last three years American jazz has permeated to the ends 
of the earth, and in Southern Spain it has almost sup- 
planted the Andalusian folk dances. That very day a news- 
paper had inquired in a scorching editorial how the judges 
could possibly arrive at a decision in this contest when 
nobody thought of doing any of the old dances nowadays, 
except from a sense of duty or in a desire to win a prize, and 
then in the proportion of one Andalusian to ten of the 
modern hold-me-tights. 

“Well,” said Hardtack, “we’re here. How about part 
ners?”’ 

“Grab one, of course. How do you usually go about it, 


_you poor fish?” £ 


q 
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“That’s all right too. But I don’t crave to have one of 
these guys stick a knife into me.” 

“Come on,’ said Wally, “‘let’s take a chance.” 

There was no difficulty whatsoever. Some girls were 
dancing together, others stood with their parents or rela- 
tives on the sidelines under the gallery; and when Hard- 
tack and Wally picked out the ones they wanted and asked 
them to dance they immediately accepted. Their guardians 
looked on smilingly, nodding approval. It really didn’t 
much matter what Hardtack and Waily. might do, for it 
would be overlooked on account of their nationality. Who 
would expect anything better from those crazyAmericanos? 
It was their way to do foolish things—they never meant 
any harm. 

The majority of the women were dressed much as East 
Siders would dress for a jaunt to Coney Island. “Some of 
the matrons in the galleries, and a few of the young girls, 
sported the traditional costume of many colors, with huge 
comb and mantilla and gorgeous shawl, among them be- 
ing Wally’s partner. The men stuck to modern garb, with 
a preference for narrow waistlines and high-heeled shoes. 
They’re the only males in the world who can affect that 
style without appearing effeminate. 

All these people belonged to the poorer class, and every 
girl there worked for her living; yet not one of them was 
without a chaperon, for Seville isn’t like those modern 
emancipated cities, Madrid and Barcelona, where women 
are claiming the same freedom as men. They cling to the 
old traditions there, and a lot of buncombe with them; the 
Moorish influence shows in all their customs and preju- 
dices. A girl who ventures out by herself on the street after 
nightfall isn’t rated as honest. 

Hardtack spoke some Spanish he had picked up while a 
mule skinner with the expedition into Mexico, and he 
talked it that way. However, Rosita seemed to gather his 
meaning, and that’s what language isfor. As for Wally, he 
couldn’t speak a word of anything but English, and was 
proud of it; but he shook a loose shoulder, and whenever 
the pair became jammed in the press, Wally did some 

exhibition shimmying. The yest of the time he stalked 
around in solemn silence, his lips seeming to nibble at his 
-partner’s comb. 

) A narrow corridor led through the house to another 
‘patio, and here tables were set out under some orange 


trees, at which drinks were served. A constant stream of 
people kept coming and going all the time, yet nobody 
grew tipsy, nor was there a sign of rowdyism. In fact, 
despite the splendor of the decorations, and the music and 
the drinks, it was a tame and decorous affair. 

‘“Who’s that little fellow over there?’’ Hardtack in- 
quired of Rosita. 

“Which one?” 

“The one leaning against the post—the one who’s trying 
to look like a hard guy.” 

“Oh, him!”’ exclaimed Rosita, with a laugh and a blush. 

“Yes, him. Who is he, and what’s he got on his mind?”’ 

“That’s Roberto.” 

““And who’s Roberto?”’ 

“Roberto Alcazar.” 

“That don’t mean anything. What’s he to you?” 

“Nothing.” 

“He is too.” 

“He is not.” 

“What does he do?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Nothing? Don’t he work? How does he live, then?”’ 

“Oh, he’s a sort of bullfighter,’’ answered Rosita eva- 
sively. 

Hardtack glanced over his shoulder at Alcazar. 

“Tf that guy’s a sort of bullfighter,’’ he declared, ‘‘then 
I’m a sort of Firpo.. Yes, ma’am, I’m the original wild bull 
of the pampas.”’ 

The youth to whom he referred was a short fellow of 
compact, well-knit figure, with a knightly nose and big, 
gloomy eyes. He wore very tight gray trousers, a short 
black coat and a black silk band around his slim waist. 
The bull-ring effect of this combination was heightened by 
a wide white cordovan hat. He was surveying the scene 
with an aloof, morose expression, his arms folded across his 
chest. 

Rosita’s mother and father watched him with fierce de- 
light; they hoped that rascal perceived how their daughter 
favored the American; perhaps the low-life would leave 
her alone now. 

Roberto did his best not to look at his rival, but his gaze 
would keep traveling back.: And every time the girl put 
her face up to talk, he blanched and his lips and muscles 
tightened. 
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“Say,” exclaimed Hardtack, surprising him in a baleful 
glance, ‘‘that kid looks mean.” 

“He’s harmless.” 

“Who told you so?” 

“Well, he wouldn’t try any monkey business with you, 
anyhow.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because you’re American.”’ 

“What’s that got to do with it?” 

“You'll be going away soon, won’t you?” 

“Oh, I see,’’ he muttered. 

So a Spaniard might pick a quarrel with another for the 
favor of his sweetheart, but not with a transient foreigner! 
Far from valuing this immunity, Hardtack resented it—he 
didn’t want anybody giving him special consideration 
when it came to a fight. The next time they passed the 
brooding Roberto he gave him a very dirty look. AlcAzar 
let his hands drop to his sides and took a quick step toward 
them, but immediately controlled himself and disappeared 
in the crowd. 

““See here,’’ said Hardtack to Rosita, after a couple of 
visits with the whole family to the drinking place, ‘‘I ain’t 
so sure about this going away soon. Huh?” 

“Go on! You’re only fooling.” 

“Honest, I mean it. Can I come around tomorrow, 
seflora?’’ he inquired of her mother. 

He had to repeat this question twice, as Sefior Pérez and 
his wife found it hard to understand his broken Spanish. 
They laughed, but eagerly consented that he should come. 
This rich American a suitor for little Rosa! The neighbors 
would die with envy! 

“‘Let’s get out of here,’”’ suggested Wally a few minutes 
later. 

*“What’s your hurry?” 

“None of these girls can talk a word of English and I’m 
sick of the sign language.”’ 

“You used to could git along fine with it in France—I’ll 
say you did!”’ 

“Well, I’m going, anyhow. Coming?” 

“T reckon so. Just one more dance and then Rosita’s 
going home. Wait for me.” 

They visited three more halls after that, but all were 
overcrowded for dancing and Wally grew surlier every 

(Continued on Page 168) 


Hardtack Spent His Evenings in the Patio of the Tenement, Watching Rosita by the Hour 


EW names 
and new 
faces in 


this second sea- 
son of the Weber 
and Fields’ 
Music Hall. 
Only Tommy 
Ryan, among 
the principals of 
the first year, is 
missing. John T. 
Kelly, Sam Ber- 
nard, Charley 
Ross, Mabel 
Fenton and 
Weber and 
Fields are back; 
and with them 
Frankie Bailey 
and her legs; 
Bessie Clayton 


ands J wlan 
Mitchell; Honey 
Stromberg and 
Edgar Smith; 
PAchi ear phe 
Dailey. 

O, rare Pete 


Dailey! Inimi- 
table Peter! 
Born comedian, 
the quickest- 
witted man that 
ever used grease 
paint; splendid 
voice; an acro- 
bat and agile 
dancer despite 
his two hundred 
and fifty pounds; 
no performance 
ever the same; 
needing neither 
lines. nor busi- 
ness, but only to 
be given the 
stage; convuls- 
ing his fellow 
actors as well asthe audience with his impromptu sallies; 
an inveterate practical joker; a bounding, bubbling per- 
sonality. 

Dailey, the son of a New York auctioneer and politician, 
made his debut at the Globe Museum in the same year 
Weber and Fields did, and at a like age. The first of nut 
comedians, years before these eccentrics became a stock 
vaudeville type, he did on the stage of Miner’s Bowery in 
the 80’s all that they do today. As one of the American 
Four he had been Joe and Lew’s .companion ‘on the 
disastrous Bridgeport turkey-show enterprise of ten years 
earlier, then had turned to the legitimate. The season of 
1896-97 he had been out at the head of his own company 
in The Night Clerk. His salary was three hundred dollars 
a week, and none would think of offering him less; yet 
Joe and Lew, taking a page from the practice of John L. 
Carncross, named two hundred and ninety-eight dollars. 
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Merry-Andrews of the Old Days 


“TT’S just a superstition of ours,” they said when he 
lifted his eyebrows at the odd sum. 

Dailey slept most of his days, stayed up all his nights 
and was perpetually late for rehearsals. But for matinées 
and rehearsals, his would have been an Elysian life. The 
moment a performance was over it was his custom to 
order a quart of whisky and a quart of champagne— 
quarts, not pints or half pints—from the bar. Before 
he left the dressing room he would have, unaided, emptied 
both, using the champagne as a chaser, and be apparently 
nothing the worse. Anyone happening in would be invited 
to join him, but should they accept, he would order a 
fresh bottle. The two quarts were his own. Thus forti- 
fied, Peter would set out on his nightly peregrinations. 

“A workingman knocks off at six and has his evening 
for fun,’ was his defense. “‘When I get done work at 
eleven o’clock I want my fun.” His wife, Mary, com- 
plained once that she saw little of him as a result of his 
nocturnal habits, ““Come along with me then, my dear,’’ 
advised Peter. 

Mrs. Dailey accompanied him for three successive nights 
while he closed up Broadway, then returned to the 
hearth side, to remain without further complaint, 
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Russell, Warfield and Fields in the Wine:Buying Scene From Whirl<«isgig 


His foot on a brass rail or under a café table, the 
company of his fellow man, and the mellowing glow of 
alcohol—this were paradise enow for Peter, this was his 
fun. A highly social, gregarious creature; large-hearted, 
expansive, effervescent, his own high spirits did the rest. 
He spiked the stale beer of the casual barroom group with 
the old wine of his personality and yawns fled before him. 
When others failed him in the small hours he gathered 
delighted bell boys or nighthawk cab drivers about him, 
as did Nat Goodwin, and regaled them by the hour— 
Daileyan Nights Entertainments that would have opened 
any door in New York to him—or forgathered till dawn 
with the night-working newspaper men about the round 
table at Andy Horn’s saloon at the Manhattan end of the 
Brooklyn Bridge. 

When Peter did go to bed he demanded undisturbed 
repose. His wife would refuse to wake him on any pre- 
text. When on the road it was her habit to patrol the 
hotel corridor in front of his door, enforcing quiet. They 
seldom lived farther than a block from the theater—across 
the street if possible. On matinée days Mrs. Dailey would 
call him at the ultimate moment. Dashing into his clothes, 
Peter would burst into the theater, his eyes still heavy with 
sleep, his stomach breakfastless. 

Dailey’s impromptus were often personal and no one of 
his acquaintance was safe from his wit and fooling. In 
instance, he was in the midst of a song one evening when 
he caught sight of one of the writers entering the Music 
Hall. The next verse should have been, “Way down in 
Georgia where the watermelons grow.’”’ Instantly he im- 
provised, ‘‘Way down in Philadelphia where the Felix 
Ismans grow.” 

A kindly wit, assaying not a trace of the arsenic of 
malice to the ton; but woe betide the actor who tried to 
discomfit him on the stage. Charley Bigelow essayed it on 
his first appearance at the Music Hall, but never again. 
Bigelow was as bald as a door knob, and wore, on this 
occasion, a red necktie. In the midst of a scene with 
Dailey, Bigelow departed from his lines to address some 
forgotten personal gibe to Pete. Dailey’s reply, however, 
has not been forgotten. It was instant. 

“Put on your hat,”’ he shot back, ‘‘you’re half naked.” 
Bigelow made some feeble retort. Dailey snatched the 
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Bigelow’s vest 
and roared, 
“Your nose is 
bleeding.” 

Both  rejoin- 
ders are in the 
repartee of every 
newsboy now, 
but their long 
life only empha- 
sizes how devas- 


the first time. 
The flustered 
Bigelow was 
willing to call a 


heckle him. 
“T’ve a mind 


the board of 


other of his 
barbs; and when 
he advised his 


his cigar in the 


lines and exited 
in a rage. 


Peter 


added to the ros- 
ter at the Musie 


made to order 
for the Weber 
and Fields fes-. 
tivities. Dailey, 
Bernard, Kelly, 
Weber and. 
Fields—five 
merry-andrews 


tating they must » 
have sounded 


victim to light | 


middle, the lat- | 
ter forgot the 


red tie out of } 


truce, but Dailey — 
continued to. 


to report you to 


health,” was an- 


The name of 
Dailey, | 
then, had been 


Hall, a comedian © 


of the first water. — 


But are we forgetting Frankie Bailey, whose legs go 
marching on? Frankie sang little and acted not at all, but 
what would you? Ask fruit of the magnolia? Horsepower 
of the butterfly? Calories of the golden apples? Frankie’s 
legs were copyrighted at the Library of Congress. Plays 
were written for them. Were they truly such noble limbs, 
such peerless members, such nonpareils? Voice not your 
skepticism in the presence of your elders. They were! 


The Second Wrist Watch on Broadway 


N MIDSUMMER of 1897 Weber and Fields learned 

that Augustin Daly was dangling a London offer before 
Joseph Herbert, who had written the book of The Geezer, 
the success of the first season. Knowing Herbert would ae 
cept, they fired him before he could resign, a typically 
theatrical gesture involving no ill feeling. In Herbert’s 
place, Kenneth Lee was hired. Lee was an Englishman 
who had had much success as a vaudeville sketch writer. | 
He was engaged to write the book and lyrics, with the 
aid of Charley Ross, to rehearse and stage all chorus 
numbers, and was delegated complete authority. a 

Lee was an Englishman of a type then more frequently 
met with on these shores. He copied the dress and manners | 
of the gay Albert Edward, then Prince of Wales, and was 
slightly patronizing to an America that aped the every 
posture of England and the English. Lee appeared at 
rehearsals in evening dress and a cloak of reserve, tucked - 
a bordered linen handkerchief up one sleeve and wore a 
wrist watch, the second ever noticed on Broadway. 
Walter de Freece, manager and husband of Vesta Tilley, 


that of the more formal stage to which he was accustomed. 
The insouciance and go-as-you-please rehearsal methods a 


Mr. Coughupsky. The first rehearsal was set for eleven 
o’clock of an August morning. At that hour the company, 


Lee tapped his ever-present cane in annoyance and waited, 
(Continued on Page 66) 
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wise than he thinks he is. For 

many years the white man looked 
coldly at the wastes and the tumbled 
voleanic rocks of the Navaho country 
and declared bluntly and coldly that 
if the Navahos wanted it they might 
as well have it. 

It is unsafe, however, to brand any 
portion of the United States as worth- 
less, owing to the fact that somebody 
may discover scenery in the vicinity 
of the despised portion, or decide to 
build a factory on it to extract nitrates 
from the air, or run a railroad through 
it, or develop a health-giving sulphur 
spring and a gambling privilege on it, 
or irrigate it so successfully that nine 
crops a year can be raised on it in 
place of the thirsts and sandstorms 
that had been its chief products for 
countless years. Millions of acres of 
worthless land have become highly 
prized holdings from unexpected 
causes in America; and every section 
of the country is heavily populated 
with financially depressed gentlemen 
who are fond of pointing out property 
that is valued at $500 a front foot and 

explaining morosely that they could 
have bought the whole durned busi- 
‘ness twenty years ago for seventy- 
five dollars. 

: Consequently the Navaho country 
‘may be worthless, as the superior 
white man has been claiming for so 
many years; and then again it may 
not be. Ifthe coal mines of Pennsy]- 
-vania and West Virginia were to be- 
come exhausted, for example, the persons who are interested 
in such things would discover that almost the entire Navaho 
‘country rests on an enormous bed of excellent coal.. The 
San Juan River, near Shiprock, has cut through one of the 
‘upbent pieces of the earth’s surface known as hogbacks. 
One of the layers of the hogback is a vein of coal thirty feet 
in thickness. The Indians hacked asquare hole in this coal 
yein, and from it they extract all that the Shiprock Indian 
Agency needs. All over the reservation there are exposed 
coal veins, occasionally forty and forty-five feet thick, 
ready to the hand of anyone who needs coal. 

In addition to the coal, there is oil—a fact that has only 
recently been discovered, and that has proved to be some- 
‘thing of a shock to the proud white man who had main- 
tained so persistently for so many years that the Navaho 
‘country was the absolute apex of worthlessness. 


TN white man is frequently less 


One of the Hogback Wells in the Navaho Country 
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Dipping Sheep in the Zuni Mountains 


There is, of course, keen interest among the Navahos 
over the discovery of oil on their land; but their interest 
follows slightly different channels from that of the white 
men. The Indians’ interest seems to be concentrated on 
the fact that when the white man drills for oil he frequently 
strikes water, which then proceeds to flow out on the desert 
and provide forage and drink for the Navaho sheep. 

Any news concerning the bringing in of an oil well on 
Navaho land is received with complete indifference by the 
Navaho braves, who kick their Roman-nosed ponies in the 
ribs and go on about their business with immobile faces and 
no expression of opinion save one or two low grunts, which 
may mean anything. 

But information to the effect that an oil company has 
struck water and that the water is flowing will make any 
Indian climb right down off his horse and smoke all the 

cigarettes he can borrow and gabble gayly for as 
much as five or seven minutes. 

The oil excitement in the Navaho country be- 
gan early in 1923, when the experts of a big coal 
company began to nose around the desert in the 
vicinity of Shiprock, and finally leased from the 
Navahos for drilling purposes a dome known as 
the Hogback. 


The Watchdog of the Navahos 


OW the Indian has made no great record for 

successfully getting the better of the white 
man in business deals; and it may even be said 
that whenever the Indian has had business deal- 
ings of any extent whatever with the white man, 
the transactions have terminated with the Indian 
holding the sack with a dreamy and far-away 
look in his eyes, while the white man, chuckling 
merrily at his astuteness, hastens off to his next 
engagement, with all the Indian’s ponies, jewelry, 
war paint, feathers, spare scalps, bears’ claws, 
leather leggings, cash and land, if any. 

Consequently, when the Great White Father 
at Washington observed that, oil had been dis- 
covered on the Navahos’ land, he took immediate 
steps to prevent the Navahos from being de- 
prived of their eyeteeth by their avaricious white 
brothers. 

The first step in the protection of the Navahos 
from the more astute white man was the appoint- 
ment of a commissioner to the Navahos. Here 
again the Great White Father at Washington 
surprised those whose eyes were focused pene- 
tratingly on him; for instead of appointing a 
red-faced, thick-necked and thick-headed poli- 
tician whose chief qualification for office consisted 
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of the ability to sandbag large num- 
bers of Mexicans into voting the 
proper ticket, he appointed a tall, 
slender, amiable, soft-spoken diplo- 
mat named Herbert J. Hagerman, 
who had been second secretary of the 
embassy at St. Petersburg before 
Russia fell among thieves, and whose 
standing in court circles may be 
gauged from the fact that a popular 
pastime among the little daughters 
of the Czar was sitting on the Hager- 
man knee. From his father, who was 
a mine owner, a railroad builder and 
one of the genuine pioneers who was 
determined to accomplish the impos- 
sible in a rough and difficult country, 
Hagerman inherited a large ranch at 
Roswell, in the Pecos Valley, New 
Mexico. 

New Mexico politics, in the days 
when young Hagerman had just re- 
turned from the glittering courts of 
Europe, was excessively sour, and 
there was a strong desire in high 
places that something be done to 
sweeten it. So President Roosevelt 
proceeded to appoint young Hager- 
man to the position of governor of 
New Mexico for the express purpose 
of rooting out the evildoers; and 
young Hagerman, with all the en- 
thusiasm of youth, poised himself on 
his left foot and kicked some of the 
sourest politicians of New Mexico out 
of office with considerable violence 
and the utmost dispatch. Not being 
a practical politician, young Hager- 
man didn’t know one of the cardinal 
principles of practical politics, which is that nobody in a 
political job can kick an influential politician without get- 
ting himself kicked into the middle of next week. If, for 
example, a distinguished soldier is called on to stamp out 
corruption in the police force of a big city, he cannot effect 
essential reforms without bruising the delicate sensibilities 
of the bosses. That was what happened to Hagerman. 
By ridding New Mexico of some of her most offensive 
politicians, he set in motion certain obscure cogwheels and 
cam shafts, which quickly resulted in profound disturb- 
ances in high places; and shortly thereafter he himself was 
removed from office for doing the very thing for which he 
had been appointed. The politicians promptly returned 
to power, and politics in New Mexico has exuded a dis- 
tinct odor of Stilton ever since. 

(Continued on Page 149) 
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whether to get the casket for his father 

or to propose to the Widow Stettler. 
The two notions, both new to him, both 
thrust upon him suddenly, rushed to the ex- 
act center of his brain, locked there, and 
locked him to his chair. He perched mea- 
gerly upon its edge, each thin hand clenched 
upon a thin knee, and stared, as always in 
time of stress, upon his father. And as al- 
ways, in time stressful or unstressful, his 
father decided for him. 

His round, liver-spotted old face turned 
upon the pillow. His eyes, startlingly dark 
under his loose white curls, squinted upon 
his son. 

“And fur why ain’t you gittin’ yourself 
off to the undertaker’s then?’’ he husked 
testily. ‘‘Here when I got to lay with such 
dumb legs at, then you go to work and set 
on me. Ain’t doc told you a’ready when | 
git strokened fur the third time I’ll be done 
fur? Well, then! I ain’t a-goin’ to my glory 
till I git my evens with Helfenstein, that I 
- give you! Sixteen years back a’ready that 
mackerel got the fifty dollars off me fur that 
there stringhaltered horse. And now when I 
git my first chancet to even myself, then you 
up and set down and just set. Make hurry 
now! And make it quick!” 

Eben rose uncertainly. 

“Yes, well ——”’ 

‘Fur the first time—and fur the last time 
yet—I’m a needin’ what Helfenstein has 
got it,’’ chuckled Jacob Shreier grimly. 
“But now mind! Don’t leave him do you 
nothing! Don’t go payin’ ower no money! He’s got the 
boxes there plenty good enough fur the fifty; I seen ’em 
a’ready. And don’t go sayin’ nothin’ about the stringhalt. 
Leave him make out it’s on account, or what you call it. 
Them undertakers ain’t ever expectin’ to git their pay till 
the estates is upsettled.”’ 

*“‘T’m onto the hint of all that,’’ pleaded Ebbie miserably. 
“But this here matrimony now. I wasn’t ever conceitin’ 
I needed a female around.” 

The old-Roman head chafed the pillow fretfully. Head- 
dressed the ceiling. 

“Och, my souls! Just the same like his mom was yet! 
Can’t otherwise git no two notions into their head together! 
Looky here! How old was you?”’ 

“Thirty-nine. Just behind forty.” 

“You ain’t. You’re forty a’ready. You was borned the 
year the pigs got the thumps and died fur us. You took 
their place, the missus said. Forty! And you ain’t ever 
been one to steer fur yourself. Now that there one’’—he 
nodded toward the kitchen—“‘she’s a steerer, and a saver 
yet. Did you take notice to the 
soup how she made it at the bones | 

ie 


Byer SHREIER did not know 


where we outthrowed always? 
She flaxes even us at the save. 


| 


Now she’s here handy, you make | 
up to her and you keep on a-makin’ 

up till she’ll have you a’ready. 

Mind how I’ll be soon leavin’ 

youse fur the glory | 
shore. And I ain’t 
leavin’ in no peace 
if I am lettin’ loose 
strings behint.” 

Tears sprang to 
Eben’s smoke-blue 
eyes. He turned 
hastily toward the 
door. 

Sa Eery ieee ahs 
fatherrasped. “‘“No 
silver handles now! 
Nofineries! Iain’t 
a-goin’ to be made 
anexpensive fool of 
on my way ower.” 

But after all 
Eben disobeyed his 
father for the first 
time in his life. 
He scarcely 
understood 
himself how it 
had happened. 
He tried to ex- 
plain it three 
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“Hey!’’ His Father Rasped. 


“Ewadin’ the Law, Was You?’’ Panted the Undertaker. “‘AzTryin’ to 
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*“‘No Silver Handies Now! No Fineries! I Ain’t A=Goin’ to be Made an Expensive 


Fool of on My Way Ower’”’ 


Mrs. Stettler as the two stood in the barnyard and solemnly 
eyed the quilt-covered object in the rear of the spring 
wagon. 

From beneath the edge of patchwork which Eben lifted, 
glinted, undeniably, dull silver. 

“T don’t know right why I done it,’”’ he confessed in one 
of the longest speeches of his pent life. ‘‘If Helfenstein 
wouldn’t ’a’ went and fetched me into a room where I seen 
this here hunerd-dollar one, I wouldn’t ’a’ near thought of 
takin’ my own head fur it. But it looked so neat that way, 
and I just up and give him the fifty exter.’’ His troubled 
glance stole toward the bedroom window. ‘’Course I let 
the stringhalt fifty like he told me. Helfenstein says, 
‘We'll let it to some such time,’ he says; and I ain’t saying 
him nothing. But mebbe I better go packin’ this here 
faney one back.” 

Mrs. Stettler shook her small dark head decisively. 

“You done right,”’ she said kindly. ‘‘A smart man like 
him had ought to be in silver handles. And he won’t ever 
know anyways.” 

“T dunno,”’ said Eben vaguely. ‘“‘ He mostly 
does.” 

Eben’s fears were justified. No sooner had 
the two set foot upon the back porch than a 
pounding stick summoned from the bedroom. 

“Well, where at is it?’’ demanded Jacob. 

“What, then?” 
faltered Eben. 

“What? He 
says me what yet!” 
groaned Jacob. 
“The box off of 
Helfenstein, to be 
sure. Ain’t you 
gittin’ it? Well, 
then, pack it in 
along.” 

“Notin—here?”’ 
gasped Eben. 

“Och, my! To 
have a son where’s 
adopple yet! After 
sixteen years, and 
he ain’t fur leavin’ 
me set eyes onto it! 
Is it mine, I ast 
youse, or is it 
yourn? Fetch it 
and make hurry. 
at it.” 

In the kitchen 
Eben and Mrs. 
Stettler stared at 
each other dumbly. 
Then the latter 


hours later to 


Sneak Out of That There Fifty, Was You?"’ 


whirled toward a 


pot cupboard and snatched forth a small round box and 
a brush. : 

“Tl quick make black stove polish at the handles. We 
kin offen it later.” 

Jacob eyed the new purchase, elevated at his direction 
upon, two chair seats. He tapped it with his stick. 

“‘Tt’s a good box. Sound,” he appraised after a moment. 
“Are you gittin’ it off him fur the stringhalt?”’ 

Ebbie started. His eyes scurried. in panic. 

“Well, I ——” 

“You’re a good guesser, Mr. Shreier,”’ broke in the widow. 
“Fifty he give a’ready.”’ 

Jacob cuddled his chin to the pillow. 

“After sixteen year!’’ he breathed. 
where ever tricked me!”’ 

After a moment, he chortled, ‘“‘Now take and shove it 
the bed under. I want to lay atop of Helfenstein.” 

As they tilted it he espied a metal plate upon its top. © 

“‘What’s that there agin?’’ he demanded sharply. 

Eben choked. 

“Tt reads AT—AT REsT oncet.” 

“At rest!’’ scorned Jacob Shreier. “Make quick down 
with it and git the screw driver. To besure, I’m goin’ to be 
at rest. Ain’t I been fur always a Bible Christian? Well, 
then! If the Word passes me out the promise, I guess 
Helfenstein ain’t got the need to write it onto me. A- 
mockin’ the Word, the pighead!”’ 

During the afternoon Ebbie or Mrs. Stettler or both ran 
to the room some half dozen times. But Jacob was not 
summoning them. He was tapping with his stick at the 
box. 

“Best not,’’ warned Ebbie. 
at your heart.” 

The old man chuckled faintly. 

““You leave go my heart and tend to your own. Ain’t 
you popped yit?”’ 

“No,” said Eben. ‘I ain’t seen my chancet.” 

“Och, the dopple!”’ sighed his father. ‘‘When you ain’t 
got a chancet in this here world, make it. Make your own 
chancet and then you'll see it plain enough. I ain’t any- — 
ways goin’ till I git everything settled up. Looky here! — 
Did youse pack that there gander to Sadie Ofendahl?” 

“Yes, a’ready.” 

““And the crock sausage we was owin’ to Tippie Kutz?’’ — 

“Yes, a’ready.” é 

Jacob’s eyes turned peacefully to the afterglow. 

““You been a good boy, fur all, Ebbie. And don’t go fur- — 
gittin’ to remember this: Give always kind fur kind, 
and you ain’t gittin’ no trouble. But’’—he squinted 
shrewdly—‘“‘if you git off of somebody a little crock sau- 
sage, don’t go anyways packin’ back a big one.’”’ His head ~ 
tilted toward the kitchen. ‘Now you go on out there and — 
make you a chancet, Ebbie. Make you a chancet.”’ ‘ 

Ebbie went out to the kitchen and sat down upon a 1 


horsehair sofa gray brown with age. His eyes followed 


“The only feller 


“Tt might make somepun 


Mrs. Stettler as she moved swiftly from one spot to another 


F 


-a natural marcel, 


the back of her 
head. 


| 


-newspaperuponthe 
table. 


horsehair prodded 


he was unaware of 
them, so much 
more acute were 
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in.the large room, her mind and 
her fingers accomplishing, appar- 
ently, many things at once. She \ 
was a small person, compact with | 
life. 

Even her hair 
seemed unnatu- 
rally alive as it 
crisped upward in 
black ringlets from 


which she hated, 
into a tight knot at 


“The Weekly’s 
comea’ready.” She 
dartedaknife blade 
toward a folded 


Eben said noth- 
ing. 

The broken 
bristles of the 


him painfully, but 


the bristling prod- 

dings of his conscience. Just how did one make a chance? 
Mrs. Stettler, efficient in all ways, both conscious and 

unconscious, made it herself. After their silent supper had 


progressed for some moments, she slanted an uneasy look 


toward Eben. 

“T guess I made too quick with my tongue whiles I up 
and told him you give the fifty to Helfenstein. That there 
was a black lie to my credit.”’ 

Eben set down his cup and pondered. 


“Not so wery black, was it? ” he comforted finally. “I 


| did give him one such fifty.”’ 


“Well, it wasn’t Ewangelical, anyways,” the widow 
lashed herself. “‘I wouldn’t have near done it if I wouldn’t 
_have had so glad fur them silver handles and them fancy 
“gray linings with the pillow yet. He’s so worthy fur them, 


go smart at his head! In my nine years of nursing, all, I 
_ain’t ever seen such a case of brains coming out on the top 
of a ten days’ stupor that way. And so handy with his 
tongue! A-jokin’ yet onto his last bed!” 


| git to his heavenly home! 


“He was always much fur his jokes,”’ contributed Eben. 
“Yes, but he’s so purpared a’ready. Just a-r’arin’ fur to 
‘I ain’t ever been so much fur 
harps,’ he says day behint yesterday, ‘but I’ll have glad fur 
the wings all right,’ he says. ‘When I want to git some 
place or wherever, I want fur to git,’ he says. My, the 
gumption how he has got it! And the saint he is yit!”’ 

Eben lowered to his plate a knifeful of scrapple which he 
was in process of hoisting. He braced hard against the 
back of his chair. 

“T’m his son a’ready,’’ he proffered pallidly. 

“Yes, well. A body would never guess it,’’ the widow 
observed absently. - 


Saved for the moment. Eben gustily attacked the 


_ serapple. 


“Yes, I could never have believed such a man was livin’ 
on this here earth. Such a life as I spended with my de- 
parted fur seven years a’ready! Och, my, them staggerin’- 
drunk nights!” 

Eben’s time was fully come. 
braced again. 

“T ain’t addicted to drinkin’, nur smokin’, nur chewin’. 
I don’t know evil drink by sight, nur smell, nur neither by 
taste yit. I ain’t addicted to nuthin’ that ain’t Ewan- 
gelical.”’ 

Having thus bared his soul, he crouched in naked terror 
before her. 

For an agonizing instant the widow suspended the knife 


He set down his cup and 


above the pie she was bisecting and turned upon him, her 


head knocked askew by surprise. Then she laughed 


shortly. 


“A deacon purposed to me one night, a-usin’ the same if 
not similar languages; and the next day I found a still into 
one of his feed bins.’’ She deftly transferred a juicy quad- 
rant to a small plate and passed it. Then she placed her 
elbows upon the table, her chin upon her folded hands and 
twinkled at Eben over the top of them. “If any feller kin 
proye to me he ain’t knowin’ strong drink by sight nur 
smell nur taste yit, the chances is I’d be all fur him, fur I 
just ain’t naturally natured to be awerse to the males. But 
this here’s the kink in the tail: There ain’t no way of 
proyin’ it to me, fur I ain’t taking none of their words fur 
it. No, not on top of oaths, even.’’ She laughed gayly. 
“So I guess I stay single a while yet, ain’t it?” 

“T’ll sample another cup coffee,’ said Eben. 
spooned into his pie and ravished it. 

That night Eben was awakened suddenly. Jacob’s arm 
was stretched from beneath the bedclothes.. Upon the 


He 


“‘There’s Sheriff A:Settin’ and Up There a Pieceways is the Jail Yet ” 


floor beneath his pendent fingers 
was the stick. It was pointing 
toward the box under the bed. 

Mrs. Stettler found Eben droop- 
ing in the darkened room the fol- 
lowing day as she noiselessly entered 
with a cake of 
scouring soap in a 
small pan. She 
looked down at the 
pinched figure and 
; her own eyes misted. 

“Don’t. ery no 
tears now,’’ she 
urged softly. 

““Mind of how 
happy he is. Mind 
of how he’s flyin’ 
withthem wings at. 
And I make no 
doubt he kin git 
dare fur to shed the 
harp if it kreistles 
him to packit. Yes, 
I would guess any- 
how! AnAnumber- 
one saint like what 
he is!” 

Eben raised 
dreary eyes to the 
scouring soap. 

“Let the handles. I know I ain’t foolin’ him none, but 
leave them black anyways.” 

Even then the slow conviction was rooting in his mind 
that he had not carried out either of his father’s last wishes. 
He had given fifty dollars for the casket when Jacob had 
emphatically stipulated that he was to give nothing. As 
for the matrimonial obligation, clearly now he remembered 
the words: ‘You keep on a-makin’ up till she’ll have you 
a’ready.”’ 

Vague panic thridded him during the weeks that fol- 
lowed. 

Jacob Shreier, dead, had more hold upon his son than 
ever Jacob Shreier, living. 

Crystallized finally from the murky flux of indecisions 
two clear courses of action. He would keep on making up 
to the widow. If she would not have him, and she had 
hearteningly promised that she would not, he at least would 
have obeyed. As to the casket, nothing would ever force 
him into paying the fifty dollars on account. As for the 
other fifty, he would watch all his life for the chance to get 
it back. 

Four months was Eben in arriving at these decisions. He 
had first to make the mental grooves over which decisions 
passed. 

In the meantime he had received a bill from Hel- 
fenstein, which he had thriftily transformed into three 
lamplighters and placed with other paper spills in the 
red tumbler beside the lamp. He had received also a 
letter written upon paper too flimsy to be transformed 
into any useful article whatever. The wording was: 


“Dear Sir Eben Shreier I am settling my nefhew 
Arley up in a branch off my same business in 


21 


= 


Andore City so I am needirig money so please take notice 
again to that fifty you are owing me I am needing all money 
where owes me for the reason that settling up a branch 
costs very dear so I ask your attentions to said prompt debt 
“yours truely 
“RUDOLPH HELFENSTEIN.” 


Eben carefully replaced the letter within the envelope 
and carefully disposed of it within the kitchenstove. But he 
could not dispose of the author of the letter so summarily. 
Indeed, during the months that followed he sometimes had 
the misgiving that he would never dispose of him in any 
manner whatsoever. 

“Now looky here!”’ a voice panted behind him one Sat- 
urday when he was loading groceries into the tail of his 
wagon. “I been a-holdin’ off and a-holdin’ off fur the rea- 
son that you Shreiers has the name of good pay, but I ain’t 
fur holdin’ off no longer.”” Mr. Helfenstein always panted. 
He was a large man with a tan-red face composed of puffy 
segments among which lurked eyes the color of raisins. 
The two segments which composed his chin were punc- 
tuated by a dimple so deep as to appear dark in the center. 
Mr. Helfenstein’s visage in fact was not unlike a lumpish 
cooky baked to a turn. ‘And I guess it wouldn’t set so 
good with youse if I went to work and give you a shamed 
face in front of the town. Ain’t that a fact?” 

““Yes.’’ Eben climbed to the seat and took up the reins. 

Mr. Helfenstein snorted and pushed back his hat. 

“Well, then! Take notice to it. Fur if you ain’t’’—he 
chested toward a populous porch—‘“‘a-takin’ notice from 
your own accords, I know somepun where’ll fetch you. 
There’s sheriff a-settin’’’—he jerked his head toward 
Sheriff Kutz, astride his roan at the hitching post—“‘and 
up there a pieceways is the jail yet.’”’ He twiddled his 
thumb over his shoulder. 

Eben started. A communal gasp from the porch was 
followed by a salvo of disapproving expectoration. 

“Now, here!’? Deacon Wackernagel got his voice. 
“Youse could get put off of church fur somepun like that. 
A-sickin’ the law onto a brother Ewangelical! I guess 
you’d be losin’ some church corpses ower it too. I ain’t 
a-puttin’ none of my dead family to youse, I pass my prom- 
ise on that, if youse go to work a-lawin’ in the church.” 

Helfenstein swished a wrathful coat tail. 

*‘And where would youse be puttin’ them then? I got 
the business all in this here front end of the county, and 
now my new branch has got it at the hind end.” 

“T ain’t so sure’’—Boomershine, the storekeeper, con- 
fronted him. ‘“‘Your branch nephew ain’t the onliest 
undertaker in Andore. And even if that there other one is 
a furriner from Ioway, I guess he could split off some busi- 
ness fur you, fur all.” 

“Now, gents’’—Sheriff Adlai Kutz urged the pacific nose 
of his tall roan forward—‘‘what does this here spite talk 
make? It don’t go no furder. Helfenstein knows a’ready 
it ain’t no money nowhere till the harvest is all. Ain’t so, 
Helfenstein?” 

The segments of Helfenstein’s visage rose and fell cubis- 
tically as they digested this new point of view. His raisin 
eyes stirred in search of graceful escape. 

(Continued on Page 125) 


For an Agonizing Instant the Widow Suspended the Knife Above the Pie She Was Bisecting and Turned 
Upon Him, Her Head Knocked Askew by Surprise 


HERE is one 
story told in 
Great Brit- - 


ain which is al- 
ways sure ofa 
laugh, no matter 
how often it is re- 
peated or in what 
company it is re- 
lated. It has to do 
with a benevolent 
old lady whose 
mind was sorely 
exercised about a 
shabby man whom 
she saw every day 
standing atastrcet 
corner in her Lon- 
don suburb. Rain 
or shine, the man 
with the broken 
boots and the pa- 
thetic face was 
alwaysthere,scan- 
ning with wistful 
eyes the features 
of every passer-by. 
One day as the old 
lady was passing 
his corner she 
heard him ask the 
man who walked 
in front of her, 
“Anyfink fer me 
ter-dye, guv nor?” 
A surly headshake 
was the only reply; 
but the dear old 
lady hurried off 
home, quite sure 
that she had found 
at last the answer 
to the problem 
which had so dis- 
tressed her. The 
shabby man must be one of the million unemployed; 
a gallant soul who refused tamely to submit to the 
curse of idleness, but went out into the highways and 
sought work from all who passed his way. 

With a trembling hand the old lady wrote upon a 
sheet of paper her simple message of good cheer in 
two words—‘‘Never despair.’’ In the paper she 
wrapped ten good English shillings, and then trotted 
out again, to slip the package unobtrusively into the 
poor fellow’s hand. 
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‘“‘What Do You Know Today?”’ 


EXT day when she walked that way she was much 

embarrassed to see him cross the road in order to 
intercept her; and more embarrassed still when he 
slipped into her hand a little wad of Treasury notes, 
murmuring in a hoarse voice, ‘‘’Ow do yer find them 
that wye, lydy? Twenty ter one; and won wiv ’is ’ead 
tucked under ’is wing, I’m told. What do yer know 
ter-dye, lydy?”’ 

Yes, we all laugh very heartily whenever that story 
crops up. It’s a good old wheeze, don’t you know, 
because it’s so damn absurd, if you follow me. As if 
any old lady, however innocent, could fail to identify 
a bookie’s runner when she saw him working his joint 
at thestreet corner. Children in arms know the book- 
maker’s man, and what he is for. Wherever you turn, 
there is the runner in receipt of custom; in every 
workshop and factory, and in every block of office 
buildings. You can see him loafing on every likely 
street corner; and in the guise of milkman or baker’s 
boy he connects up with the betting housewife at the 
back door of the British suburban home. It is far easier 

. tomake a bet in Great Britain than to buy a postage stamp; 
‘for the facilities for betting are equal to a swiftly increasing 
demand. Have you been told that the British invariably 

open a conversation with a remark about the weather? 
Don’t believe it. They come at you with the blunt, money- 
losing question, ‘‘What do you know today?”’ 

Quite recently I was held. up on a walking tour by tor- 
rents of rain and forced to spend an afternoon in a little 
alehouse in a village of the Cotswold Hills. The whole 
place consisted of a store, half a dozen thatched cottages 
and my little inn. After prowling about the house for 
something to read, and finding nothing better than a cata- 
logue of artificial manures, I said to the red-cheeked girl 
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A General View of the Crowd at Epsom Downs. 
King and Queen in Their Royal Coach Arriving for the Opens 
ing of the Ascot Races 


A bove —the 


of the establishment, “‘Isn’t there a book of any kind in 
this place?”’ 

“Oh, yes,’’ she answered, with the defensive readiness 
of one meeting an intolerable insinuation against her home 
town. ‘‘Mr. Giles, who keeps the store, has a big connec- 
tion hereabouts. But there’s no need for you to go. out 
into the rain, sir. The guv’nor lays them himself.” 

So this little hamlet, containing possibly a hundred 
people, boasted two prudent acquisitive souls who “laid 
them.’”’ Most of the ninety-eight others, I found on in- 
quiry, were get-rich-quick idealists who “‘backed them.” 
They are the kind of people who are born, we hear, once a 
minute in the United States of America; and more often, 


OGZEE 


proportionately, 
in the British Isles. 
Only the British 
suckers refer to 
one another, 
briefly and con- 
temptuously, as 
mugs. 

John Bull has to 
foot a betting bill 
which is growing 
each year by leaps 
and bounds; and 
the mugs pay 
every penny of it. 
It maintains di- 
rectly the sport of 
horse racing and 
the great army of 
professionals of all 
kinds who live and 
prosper on the 
sport; and in- 
directly it contrib- 
Utre:s tor et. hve 
breeding of horses 
for cavalry pur- 
poses, and of hunt- 
ers and the more 
expensive kinds of 
saddle horses. 


Guesses 


OW big John’s 
betting bill 
has grown, nobody 


dimensions at- 
tracted the notice 
of the British 
Treasury, on the 
lookout for fresh 
sources of revenue, 
and an official proposal to tax betting was promulgated. 
Various people, all of whom ought to have known, 
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knows exactly. A 
year or twoagoits | 


_— 


oo, 


hazarded guesses as to the possible revenue from a — 
10 per cent tax on betting. Sir Walter Gilbey, a racing — 


authority, thought about $100,000,000. A leading 
bookmaker said it might possibly run up to $10,000,000. 
The revenue officials declared that they would never 


have mentioned such a proposal if they had not been ~ 


sure of at least $25,000,000. 


The outcome of the proposal was the appointment — 
of a royal commission to inquire into betting and the © 


revenue to be derived from taxing it. Before dealing 
with the history of that inquiry I must attempt some 
outline of the conduct of horse racing in Great Britain. 
On every week day of the year, except Christmas Day, 
Good Friday and an occasional Monday, there is an 
official race meeting. Often two are held on the same 


day, and sometimes even more than two. The book — 
of Racing Form shows that more than 5000 race horses — 


are always kept in training; and the average cost of 


a race horse—keep, entries, traveling expenses and — 
jockeys’ fees—may be set down at $300 a year. Thus — 


the racing of horses costs their owners $15,000,000 a 
year, against which may be set $5,000,000, approx- 
imately, distributed in prize money. 


Here is an annual deficit of $10,000,000, for a start. — 


In the good old days—when the number of horses was 
iar smaller, of course—the patrician families of the 
country met this charge almost entirely out of their 
own pockets. They still govern the sport of horse 
racing through the Jockey Club, a fine old institution 
of less than a hundred members, at the head of which 
stand the king and the princes. But the dukes and 
earls and barons whose family names are written so 
large on the annals of the British turf can no longer afford 
to maintain big strings of race horses. Most of them are 
content with one or two, just to carry their historic jackets 
at Newmarket, Epsom, Ascot, Goodwood and Doncaster. 
The principal owners nowadays are successful business 
men, who race on entirely different lines. They cannot get 
into the Jockey Club, of course, and that body maintains 
the tradition that the sport goes on unaltered in any way. 
At the inquiry to which I have already referred, their titled 
senior steward gravely told the commission that the Jockey 
Club “took no cognizance of betting.” 
Yet the majority of present-day owners look to betting 
in order to make both ends meet. They know that every 
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day a big pool of money is sub- 
scribed by hundreds of thou- 
sands of mugs and intrusted to 
Britain’s army of bookmakers 
for distribution. By far the 
greater part of this pool is bet 
away from the course. The bet- 
ting owner can avail himself of 
it away from the course, and se- 
eretly. And I shall hope to show 
that although there are still own- 
ers who do not bet, or who go 
openly into the betting ring and 
confide their expectations of 
winning to their friends, own- 
ers as a body recoup themselves 
from the betting pool for their 
outlay on racing, and annually 
take more out of the sport than 
they put into it. 

The bookmaker makes this 
possible. Great Britain first in- 
vented the bookmaker, and re- 
mains the only country which 
protects the profitable gambling 
monopoly he holds; for, Great 
Britain alone refuses official 
sanction to the totalizator or pari 
mutuel—the device for mechan- 
ical betting adopted by every 
other country in the world. Ac- 
cording to evidence furnished to 
the commission, there are 6000 
bookmakers in Great Britain. I 
have seen an authoritative list 
showing 8000 names, kept by a 
man who used it for money- 
making purposes; and headmitted it wasincomplete. Some 
of these men rent big suites of offices and employ small 
armies of clerks. They advertise spaciously in the most ex- 
pensive newspapers; they are able to keep race horses them- 
selves and to live expensively. 


Hopes and Fears of the Bookies 


HOSE who follow the meetings have to meet heavy trav- 

eling expenses and admission fees for themselves and 
their workers—clerks, runners and hangers-on. Every 
bookmaker is an employer on a scale more or less elaborate; 
and a conservative estimate might set the number of per- 
sons who exist on the bookmaking industry at 70,000, 
without reckoning their dependents. One hesitates to 
estimate the sum 
they annually de- 
duct from the pool 
intrusted to them 
for distribution, in 
order that the 
sport of kings— 


s 


and also of mugs— i 
may prosper and i 4 
the great industry La} 
of horse breeding F 


may suffer no set- 
back. But the cost 
of the bookie is un- 
doubtedly the big- 
gest of the items 
in John Bull’s bet- 
ting bill. 

When the pro- 
posal to tax bet- 
ting was put 
forward the book- 
makers held a 
meeting in camera 
to consider their 
attitude toward 
the plan. If you 
imagine that they 
decided to oppose 
the proposal, tooth 
and nail, you have 
another guess 
coming to you. 
The mere possi- 
bility of a tax be- 
ing imposed upon 
betting did not 
trouble them in 
the slightest de- 
gree. They should 
worry when the 
easiest thing in the 
world would be to 
pass the buck. The 
mug would have 
to pay the betting 
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tax, like everything else. But the proposal held two possi- 
bilities of immense importance to them. 

On the one hand, a betting tax might end their existence 
altogether. The authorities might take the simple and 
direct course of making bookmaking illegal and of install- 
ing the totalizator, thus collecting the whole of their tax 
without any difficulty or possibility of evasion. That 
was what the bookmakers feared. What they hoped was 
that the collection of the betting tax might be left in their 
hands, just as the collection of the heavy taxes upon drink 
is left in the hands of the British publican. In that case 
they could see their position in the British law being regu- 
larized at last. They could see their profitable monopoly 
confirmed, and handed over to them with official sanction. 
It was a glorious dream while it lasted, and the bookmakers 
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all agreed to say nothing unkind 
about the proposed betting tax. 

Something of the nature of 
their dream was actually pro- 
posed. An official scheme was 
actually put forward for the 
licensing of betting houses, where 
the bookmaker could receive 
cash and give out betting tickets, 
each carrying a stamp worth 
one-tenth of the sum risked by 
the mug. The commission gave 
one hasty glance at that scheme, 
and then heard evidence on the 
amount of revenue it would yield. 
The evidence was contradictory, 
but it enabled the commission to 
decide that the total sum would 
not justify the means proposed 
for its collection. Since it would 
be necessary to make betting 
houses at least as common as 
drinking houses, nobody found 
any fault with the conclusions 
of the commission. 


What is a Place? 


HE bookmaker found himself 

just where he had been before, 
with neither his hopes nor his 
fears justified. There are three 
varieties of him in Great Britain, 
and the attitude of the law to 
each variety is remarkable and 
illogical. First comes the bookie 
who bets openly on the course, 
accepting and paying cash openly, as he is allowed—under 
a legal fiction which rules that a race course is not a place, 
while a street corner is a place. 

Next comes the man who calls himself a turf commission 
agent or a turf accountant. He rents office buildings and 
maintains countless telephone wires.’ The legal fiction 
which protects him is that the bets telephoned to him are 
simply commissions, which his agents execute with real 
bookmakers on the course. He may do this kind of betting 
as long as he conducts his business on credit lines. If his 
credit customers decline to meet his weekly accounts the 
law refuses him any process, since it does not recognize 
gaming transactions. 

The third kind of bookie—the street-corner man—asks 
for no fiction of the law to cover his transactions. He 
simply defies the 
law. The most im- 
portant and sur- 
prising evidence 
offered to the bet- 
ting commission 
refers to this type 
of bookie, and it 
was provided by 
the police. They 
agree that the 
street-corner 
bookie is the only 
person who ever 
succeeded in un- 
dermining and 
breaking down the 
innate law-abiding 
instinct of the 
British people. All 
the police efforts 
to check illegal 
bookmaking are 
rendered useless 
by public sympa- 
thy with the book- 
maker. One has to 
understand just 
how much the 
British public will 
endure at the 
hands of the law in 
order to grasp 
what this means. 
One instance may 
suffice. A law says 
that tobacco and 
cigarettes may not 
be sold after eight 
o’clock at night. 
The opportunities 
for buying and 
selling tobacco af- 
ter that hour are 
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“Rodkin Told Me Today That One of His Acquaintances, a Red of the Deepest Dye, Came to Him Last Night With a Rather Ugly Story’? 


x 

EA at the castle was a delightful, informal little 
| Muneton, shorn completely of the ceremony and 

severity that one would naturally expect in a royal 
household. The only shadow of constraint was that cast 
by the pair who had just come in from a stroll through 
the grounds, and even that was rendered unnoticeable by 
the extremely clever acting of the pair themselves. 

Virginia was especially gay—a circumstance which 
added considerably to the depression that had settled 
down upon her fellow performer. However, his own well- 
simulated air of indifference had an equally distressing 
effect on her. Each therefore was wholly successful in 
deceiving the other, and each was inwardly miserable. 
Outwardly, both of them were without a care in the world. 
Standing in their own shadows, each gazed disconsolately 
into the sunshine that surrounded the other. 

She was sorely afflicted with self-pity growing out of the 
consciousness that she had made a fool of herself in his 
eyes. She had behaved in a most undignified manner. 
She had been very silly and schoolgirlish in prompting the 
now detestable scheme that had succeeded so happily on 
the day of his arrival in Graustark. What a fool she had 
been even to imagine that he was heart whole and fancy 
free! Of course he was in love with someone else. There 
must surely be a girl at home—an American girl. It was 
all poppycock his saying—or if not actually saying, at any 
rate implying—that he had been true to Rosa Schmitz all 
these years. Persiflage! Idle flattery! Testing her vanity 
as if she were a harebrained, unsophisticated ninny! Some- 
how chagrin was uppermost over regret in her meditations. 

Yorke, on the other hand, by a singular coincidence in 
speculation, attributed her eagerness to have the ridiculous 
marriage legally dissolved as quickly as possible to a de- 
cision on her part to marry someone else. No doubt the 
husband already had been selected; plans probably were 
fairly under way for the royal nuptials; all that remained 
to be done was to get rid of a pernicious obstacle bearing 
the name of Yorke. There was something significant, and 
decidedly nauseating as well, in-her-request-that he-refrain 
from mentioning the scene with Prince Hubert in the park. 


Now that he had had time to think it over, the reason 
she had given was an exceedingly flimsy one. She had 
said: 

“T think it would be a mistake for you to complain, Mr. 
Yorke. Let me be the talebearer. Prince Hubert, after 
all, is the guest of Graustark. If anyone is to report him, 
I think it would be much better if I did it rather than you.”’ 

Was Hubert the husband they had chosen for her? 
Was that the reason why she-seemed so nervous and self- 
conscious when she asked him to say nothing about the 
brute’s conduct? Hubert? That gorilla! Good Lord, 
what was the matter with Virginia’s mother that she could 
countenance such a hideous sacrifice? 

Under other conditions, Yorke would have enjoyed the 
cozy, informal little tea for four, served in Princess Bevra’s 
boudoir. He would have been able more fully to appre- 
ciate the delicate attention his charming hostess had paid 
him when she admitted him, a wayfaring stranger, to the 
privacy of an apartment in which none save the most 
intimate of her friends were received or entertained. 

He was not, of course, unmindful of the distinction 
accorded him, nor was he without a very deep and glowing 
sense of satisfaction. He was conscious of a feeling of 
exaltation such as he had never known before. He had 
been secretly apprehensive. He had anticipated some- 
thing stiff and formal and, in a manner of speaking, 
starchy. He found exactly the reverse. After what he 
had seen of the great castle, in all its lofty, somewhat 
somber stateliness, this warm, friendly little room was a 
surprise and a delight. Virginia had hurried him through 
spacious halls and galleries, peopled by glittering attend- 
ants, rigid guardsmen and forbidding vacuums accoutered 
in suits of mail; up the long, gorgeous stairway that 
ascended from these overpowering regions of pomp to vast 
carpeted corridors whose turns and angles seemed endless 
and confusing; and in time to what she described as the 
left wing, wheré generations of Graustark’s princes and 
princesses had lived and died just like other people. 

Here, at the end of the impressive journey, they came 
to the real domicile of the princess, a home within a home. 


Here was Graustark’s hearthstone, her nursery, her sanc- 
tuary. And here he found a cheerful, unregal welcome 
that banished all his misgivings; here was an amazing 
contrast to the frigorific austerity that had daunted him 
below, that had made him feel small and insignificant. 

A wood fire blazed merrily in a shallow brick fireplace, 
incongruously reminiscent of flat life in New York. 
Nothing medieval about that saucy little fireplace, nor 
about the things that stood on the white mantelpiece above 
it; dainty up-to-the-minute little things that bore tes- 
timony to the extreme modernity of the fastidious young 
woman who reigned over this bright corner of the grim 
old pile. A rich Chinese rug of a delicate rose hue covered 
the floor; the hangings were exquisite; the few pictures 
on the walls were gay in color and subject; the furbishings 
were bright and jaunty; the chairs comfortable, the chaise 
longue seductive, the divan luxurious. 

An escritoite over near the window revealed a condition 
of disorderliness that existed nowhere else in the room; it 
was littered with letters, note paper, envelopes, blotters, 
pens and pencils) to say nothing of a partially obscured 
engagement book}, a calendar and a small but well-worn 
dictionary—that most indispensable friend of all females 
in distress. Altogether an ineffably feminine room and 
therefore appealing to men. 

A fender bench guarded the fireplace. On this Virginia 
sat down, her back to the fire. From time to time she 
altered her position to\crack her heels against the frame of 
the fender as if beating time to some mute melody that 
was running through hér head. She had not removed her 
smart little hat. Her cdat and gloves had been carelessly 
cast on a chair just inside the door. Her cheeks were still 
tinged with the rosy flush that the kiss of the wind had 
kindled. ( 
“Would you prefer te else?”’ Prince Robin had 


thoughtfully inquired of Yorke as tea was being brought 
in by a flunky. 
“Tea, thank you, your fer te 


“All you have to do is to Say the word,” continued the 
prince, lifting his eyebrows éncouragingly and hospitably. 
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“Mr. Yorke prefers tea, Bobby,’’ announced Princess 
Bevra. ‘‘Didn’t you hear him say so?”’ 

“‘T heard him say he’d take tea, but I didn’t hear him 
say he preferred it, my dear.” 

“But I do prefer it,’’ Yorke made haste to assert. “I am 
already intoxicated with joy, of course.” 

It was at this precise juncture that Princess Virginia 
first began to beat time with her heels against the fender. 

““We thought you would like it much better if just we 
four made a little family party of it, Mr. Yorke,’”’ Bevra 
had explained, as he was presented by her sister. ‘‘ Much 
nicer than a regular tea battle, especially when two-thirds 
of the enemy forces can tear you to shreds without your 
understanding a word they’re saying. Besides,’”’ she had 
gone on, with the most disarming smile he had ever seen, 
‘vou are a sort of brother-in-law, don’t you know.” 

“What one might call a sort of foster husband,” added 
Prince Robin, laughing. 

“Don’t be idiotic,’ said Virginia. 

Yorke could not help comparing the two sisters. Bevra 
was beautiful, fascinating. She was several years older 
than Virginia, slender and graceful, merry-eyed, soft- 
voiced, and with the most infectious of gurgles when she 
laughed. She lacked the vivid, radiant coloring of her 
sister—but there he stopped, realizing that he was prej- 
udiced. She was exquisite in a filmy tea gown of azure 
blue. Her arms and neck were perfect. 

Prince Robin was a strikingly handsome fellow, with 
dark, smiling eyes and a joyous laugh. He was not more 
than thirty-two or three, tall, smooth-shaven, clear- 
skinned and—at the moment—as rumpled-haired as a 
boy. His greenish, sun-stained Norfolk jacket was sadly 
in need of cleansing and repair; a jagged rent just above 
the right knee of his knickerbockers bore evidence of hav- 
ing been hurriedly mended by an unskilled tailor—who, in 
this case, happened to be his wife—and one of the side 
patch pockets of his jacket bulged with a pair of heavy 
fleece-lined gloves. There were mud streaks and splotches 
on his golf stockings, and the pumps in which his feet were 
ineased had seen better days, but not recently. He worea 
soft collar and a rather gay-striped necktie. Certainly in 
a sartorial sense he fell far short of typifying royalty as 
we commoners are prone to look upon it from an ancient 
conception of purple and fine raiment. He slumped in- 
dolently down into his chair, one knee over the other. 


Yorke took a tremendous liking to him from the start. 
He was a regular fellow, to quote from the American’s 
stock of unvoiced impressions. He possessed a rare charm 
and the even rarer faculty for making it felt without the 
faintest trace of condescension. He treated Yorke as if 
he were an equal in all respects. Something passed 
between these two young men as they shook hands and 
looked into each other’s eyes that made them bond fellows 
in spirit. 

Yorke was not long in discovering that the home life 
of royal families differs very little from that of ordinary 
beings. He was permitted to witness a rather uncon- 
ventional little scene between the rulers of Graustark. 
Bevra had taken Robin to task for appearing in such 
an outlandish costume—‘“‘especially those disreputable 
pumps.” 

“Really, Bobby, you ought to be ashamed of yourself. 
You are perfectly disgraceful.” 

“But, hang it all, Bevvy, I was late. I didn’t have time 
to change anything except my shoes. You ought to thank 
your lucky stars I didn’t blunder in here tracking mud all 
over the place.” 

“But you’ve got a dozen pairs of decent-looking shoes, 
old dear.”’ 

“Takes time to lace ’em. I’m sure Mr. Yorke doesn’t 
think the less of me for putting on a comfortable pair of 
pumps. He’s a man—he knows.” 

“yen muddy boots would have been better than those 
awful things.” 

“‘Lord, I’ve seen you take Danny over your knee many 
a time for coming in here with muddy shoes.” 

“Virgie, don’t forget to remind me to have them thrown 
into the fire tonight.” 

“‘He’s got a worse pair than those, Bev—the ones you 
gave him for Christmas the first year you were married.” 

“Nobody shall destroy that pair,” declared Robin. “ They 
are going to become the most cherished of our family 
heirlooms. My great-grandchildren Oh, I’m sorry, 
Mr. Yorke; I forgot to offer you a cigarette. We all smoke 
in here. It’s good for the ceiling.” 

Whereupon Bevra pinched his ear and announced that 
if it took her last penny he should have a new pair of 
carpet slippers for his next birthday. 

It developed later that the prince was not only a 
great admirer of Colonel Roosevelt but an emulator as 


well. He had been off in the hills with some woodsmen 
that afternoon, chopping down trees! 

When, after a most charming and delightful hour, 
Yorke rose to take his departure, Prince Robin volunteered 
to conduct him on a sight-seeing tour of the castle, after 
which a car would be in readiness to take him to the 
Regengetz. 

Left alone with her sister, Virginia’s demeanor under- 
went a swift and startling change. Her gayety forsook 
her almost as soon as the two men disappeared down the 
corridor. 

“Bevvy dear,”’ she said, solemn-eyed and serious, ‘‘you 
remember what I told you a long time ago? Well, it’s 
true.” 

“T don’t know what you are talking about. 
told me a lot of things, you know.” 

““T mean about him.” 

“Oh? Well, he is all you said he was, dear—perfectly 
delightful, and 4 

“For heaven’s sake, don’t you remember me telling you 
that I was in love with him?” cried Virginia impatiently. 

“Oh, that! Certainly I remember it.’’ She looked 
deeply into her sister’s eyes, and then said slowly, “And 
you are still in love with him—is that what you mean?” 

“Ves, that’s just it, Bev. I am in love with him—only 
more so than ever. For a long, long time he was a—well, 
a phantom, a sort of dream man. I never expected to see 
him again. And now heisn’t a phantom, nor is he a dream 
any longer. He is real, and he is here where I can touch 
him with my hands, and speak to him, and hear his voice, 
and ——” 

“Go on, dear. Why do you pause?”’ 

“T was just about to say precious little good it does 
me,” sighed Virginia. “I think—in fact I am sure—he 
loves someone else. Oh, don’t laugh, Bevvy! I’m fright- 
fully unhappy.” 

“But, Virginia dear,” cried the princess, instantly sober, 
“what difference could it possibly make to you if he were 
in love with you and not with someone else? You 
couldn’t—you couldn’t marry him, you know.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t, couldn’t I?” cried Virginia, a combined 
note of triumph and defiance in her voice. ‘‘ Why, bless 
your stupid old heart, I don’t have to marry him! I am 
already married to him. That’s what all the hullabaloo 

(Continued on Page 158) 
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THOUGHT I had closed my eyes for a second only, 
I yet, when I opened them again, the sun was coming 

through the windows. I was still sitting in my 
chair, for I had learned to doze away in such a fashion 
when the night 
was stormy and we 
might be called 
on deck. Mur- 
dock’s daughter 
was still sitting 
looking at the fire. 
Indeed only the 
daylight was there 
to tell me that I 
had been asleep at 
all. There was no 
confused groping 
in my mind which 
so often follows 
sleep, so that I 
sometimes think 
I must have been 
half awake all the 
while, according to 
the habit we learn 
at sea. I only re- 
member being 
aware that the 
time had come for 
everything I had 
expected. 

“Why didn’t 
you wakemeup?” 
I asked. 

“You were very 
tired,’’ she said. 
“You were talk- 
ing about a ship, 
and then I saw 
your eyes were 


shut. There was 
no reason to wake 
you.” 


And then I saw 
that she was tired 
also. Her gray 
eyes were heavy 
with watching, 
and her slender 
shoulders drooped 
with weariness, 
but her lips were 
bent in a smile 
such as I had seen on the night before, a mirthless wistful 
smile, which seemed to make her aloof and sufficient unto 
herself. 

‘‘T had many things to think about,” she added. ‘Yes, 
a great many.” 

I rose stiffly, walked over to the window and looked out. 
The sun was higher than I had thought. I knew he would 
be coming soon. I remember wondering what would hap- 
pen when we two met, but I only wondered incuriously, 
for I was certain of only one thing. I could not leave with- 
out seeing him, and though I did not know what I was 
going to say or do, I was not worried, for somehow it all 
seemed settled. 

The breeze was very light that morning, and the storm 
was gone like some vision in the night. I hardly need to 
describe it, for you know the way a seaport town looks 
after a northwester in the spring. There is never another 
time when it seems half so clean and bright. The water is 
never so blue as it is then, and the sky is never so clear and 
soft. The sunlight is peculiarly mellow and kindly as it 
strikes upon the houses, like the sun of some more genial 
land. 

The grass had taken on that first faint green of spring 
after that stormy night. The branches of the elm trees 
seemed less bare as they moved with the breeze. There 
were bits of cloud still in the sky, torn and fragile as down, 
and as white as sun-bleached linen, and the whitecaps on 
the harbor waves, which kept jumping up and vanishing 
again, were as white as the clouds themselves, and the 
water sparkled like tinsel beneath the sun. I could hardly 
remember that there had been a stormy night until 
I looked out toward the center of the stream. It was only 
out there that I could see the aftermath of the evening’s 
gale. 

The Ruth was lying at anchor, but she had the look of 
one of her crew after a night’s debauch ashore. Two of her 
main yards had gone, and still lay tangled in her broken 
shrouds. Her foretop had snapped clean off, and was still 
lapping against her side, half out of the water in a tangle 
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My Next Recollection Was of Holding Eliphalet Greer by the Shoulders, and of Mr. Parton Leaning Against the Wall 


of ropes and lesser wreckage. Her bowsprit was crushed 
into yellow splinters, and her paint was scratched and 
smeared. I could almost think she had been treated to 
deliberate violence if I had not been acquainted with the 
vicissitudes of storm. 

Then about a cable length below her I saw another ves- 
sel, which I had never noticed cross our bar before. She 
was a brigantine, painted black with white ports with 
sharp-cut bows and narrow in the beam. She was one of 
a class of light fast trading vessels such as I had seen build- 
ing in the Delaware, designed for quick sailing and light 
cargoes. It did not take more than half a glance to see 
what had happened, for the paint was clean off her port 
side, and her bulwarks were in slivers. Her mainmast was 
sprung so that it tipped far to the starboard, and her crew 
were already at work clearing her bows of wreckage. Yes, 
she was the ship that came from God knows where. I al- 
most forgot my own thoughts as I watched her. Whoever 
stood aft that night must have known our bar better than 
I did to push her through in the teeth of a northwest gale 
without a pilot or a chance to take a sounding. 

I have found that things often happen when you are 
least alert, and I have always found it hard to think of 
other matters when a strange ship comes to port. I was 
still staring out the window, and was just about to call to 
Murdock’s daughter to come and look also, when I heard 
a footstep and the click of the latch on the kitchen door. 
I turned about slowly, and stood very still, but I could feel 
my hand trembling, and my heart beating in my throat. 
The latch had been raised softly and now the door was 
opening deliberately and smoothly. I knew before I ever 
saw who was there that Murdock would never open a door 
like that. Then the door opened wider. Eliphalet Greer 
was standing on the threshold. 

I cannot tell how I expected him to look, but somehow 
his appearance surprised me. His clothes were newly 
brushed. His hair was smoothed back from his forehead. 
His gold watch chain seemed more solid than ever as it 
stretched across his black waistcoat. He was holding his 
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tall hat and his cane in his right hand, and his hat was 
as smooth and glossy as his broadcloth coat. Some- 
thing of the early morning sunlight seemed to be 
reflected from his face. I had never seen him more 
tranquil or more 
_like a man who 
has slept well and 
who welcomes 
what the day may 
bring. The very 
way his gray hair 
was parted from 
his forehead gave 
him an air of re- 
poseful dignity. 
He was looking 
at Captain Mur- 
dock’s daughter 
except for asecond 
only when his 
glance turned to 
the broken cup on 
the hearthstone. 

““Good morning, 
Prudence,’’ he 
said. ‘“‘What a 
morning it is to be 
alive in!” 

But she did not 
reply. She only 
stood as though 
turned to stone. 

“You look pale, 
Prudence,’’ he 
added kindly. 

And still she 
did not answer, 
and still he never 
turned his head 
toward the window | 
where I wasstand- 
ing. 

*“Come,’’ said 
Eliphalet Greer. 
“The sun is out 


” 


again. And your 
father—is he out 
too? He cannot 


have left without 
waiting for me.” 

And then she 
spoke, but before 
a she did so she 
darted a glance toward the window where I was standing. 
She must have read the way I felt, and if she did she had 
a reason for what she said. t 

“Yes,” she replied hastily, ‘he’s gone outdoors. He 
wants you to look for him down at the wharves. He wants 
you right away. Please go! Oh, please hurry!” 

“Prudence,” said Eliphalet Greer, ‘‘you look very 
lovely this morning; yes, as beautiful as the virgin that 
filled her lamp with oil. What makes you so, I wonder? 
Your hdir’s no longer brown, it has a golden touch. It 
makes my mind go back a long, long way to see you. So 
he’s gone out? Well, it makes no difference.” 

“But it does!”’ she cried. ‘‘It does! Oh, please go!” 

He knew there was something wrong then. I could see 
his eyelids flicker and his lips grow taut. He turned 
quickly, and then he saw me by the window. It will be 
a long while before I forget that old man’s face. There 
was no surprise upon it, nor was there fear or anger. Rather 
it had the look of the face in my dreams as he held the wheel 
of that phantom ship. He seemed to be staring straight 
through me, as though I were only a bit of haze obscuring 
something which lay far beyond. 

For a moment he stood quite rigid, and then there was a 
clattering sound. For the second time I had known him 
Eliphalet Greer had dropped his cane. It dropped to the 
floor, and his high hat dropped with it, and rolled toward 
the table, catching up the dust and in a moment turning | 
old and battered. For a second longer he stood so, clasping 
and unclasping his hands, and then he spoke. ; 

‘“‘God’s will be done,’”’ he said, and that was all. ' 

There was no hypocrisy about that speech. For the 
moment I could not answer. It was so different from what 
I had expected that I only stared at him, for suddenly the 
lines of his face had deepened, not with anger, not with 
hate. Instead it was lined with pain, as it had been in his 
countingroom, as it had been when the sun struck upon 
him on the deck of the Felicity. Something had seized 
again upon him. Out of the shadows which surrounded 
him some unseen hand had struck. ; 


him in the waves. 


ence whether you 
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“Prudence,” he said, “bring me a chair. I seem to be 
growing very old.” 

He sat himself down stiffly, and his chin sank into the 
folds of his neckcloth, but his eyes were still upon me, 
unwavering, as though he could see somewhere beyond. 

‘As ye sow, So shall ye reap,”’ he said. ‘‘ Yes, God’s will 
be done.” 

He was still clasping and unclasping his hands, and now 
he moved his right hand uncertainly toward his chest. 

“Mr. Greer,’ I said, ‘‘put down your hand.” 

Eliphalet Greer gave a slight start, as though I had 
aroused him from some reverie. 

My voice grew louder, and had a ring to it which made 
him look up. ‘‘If you strike at me again, if you set a paid 
murderer on me, if you attempt to poison my food or 
drink, I’ll know what to do, no matter how old you are. 
I’d do it now if you were standing on your feet!” 

With a quick intake of his breath he pushed himself up 
from his chair, and stood facing me. 

“Well,” he asked, ‘“‘what are you going to do?”’ 

There was no bravado in his action, neither a trace of a 
sneer nor of defiance in his voice. He was a venerable man 
as he stood there, in spite of the restless furrows about his 
eyes and mouth. 

“Strike me if you like,” he said. ‘‘I have been struck 
before. Strike me, Charles; I shall turn the other cheek.” 

His speech has a theatrical bombastic sound as I write it 
now, but I know he did not intend it then. I know it, 
though many people in those days delighted in using Biblical 
periods. Yet even then I was not sure he was wholly without 
guile. Somehow I knew intuitively that he was thinking 
and planning all the while. 

“Sit down, Mr. Greer,” I said. 
strike you now.” 

But he only stood looking at me and spoke again very 
gently. ‘‘Charles,” he said, ‘‘I am sorry, very sorry.” 

Something inside me broke loose then. 

“T know what youre sorry for,’”’ Isnapped out. “Only 
be careful that you don’t grow sorrier still.”” I stopped in 
an effort to control the anger in my voice. ‘I’ve said all 
I’m going to say to you,” I went on. ‘‘I know what you 
are. I knowso much that you're afraid to stay here while 
I stay, too; but if this town won’t hold us both, Mr. Greer, 
you’re the one who’s going to leave.” 

Eliphalet Greer raised his hand with a peculiarly gentle 
dignity. 

“There’s no need to speak so, Charles, at a time like 
this,’”’ he said sadly. ‘‘ You misunderstand what I was say- 
ing. I’m not sorry for what I have done. I’m sorry for 
what you have done, nothing more. I’m sorry, because I 
never meant it to 
end the way it 
has.” 

eV. Greer’ 1 
interrupted, ‘‘do 
you think I be- 
lieve a word you 
are saying?”’ 

But Eliphalet 
Greer disregarded 
my remark. 

“Yes,”’ he went 
on more loudly, 
“T know how the 
shadow will haunt 
you. I know how 
the memory will 
sting, now that 
your hand is 
branded. You’ll 
see him in the river 
mist, you’ll see 


““You know I cannot 


You’ll see him in 
the candle flame, 
and on the pages 
of your book. It 
makes no differ- 


struck rightly or 
wrongly. I know, 
I know.” 

He turned and 
looked gravely at 
Murdock’s daugh- 
ter. 

‘**And you'll see 
him, too, Pru- 
dence; you'll see 
im _too,’’ he 
ended. 

‘“What are you 
talking about?” I 
asked uncertainly. 

“Charles,” said 
Eliphalet Greer 
more gravely still, 
“if you’ll only 


trust me I’ll be your friend through this. You must leave 
at once. You must get to sea before they find his body.” 

And then I knew what he thought. All of a sudden his 
words fitted together and flashed before my eyes in a shape 
that lent logic to everything which had gone before. 

“So you think I killed him?” I asked. 

“You and I both killed him, Charles,” said Eliphalet 
Greer very quietly. “‘ His blood is on the hands of us both.”’ 

““And now,” I inquired, ‘‘as long as I don’t leave one 
way, you think I’d better leave the other. All’s well that 
ends well, Mr. Greer.’’ 

“Tl help you,” he said. 
now.” 

I watched him very carefully as I spoke, because I knew 
it was hard to tell what he might do when I had finished. 

‘*Mr. Greer,’ I said, ‘‘we always seem to misunderstand 
each other about death. Captain Murdock only had an 
accident. He drank his liquor from the wrong cup, and 
I had him sent aboard the Ruth.” 


“Of course you can’t stay 


x 


DON’T know what I expected him to do when I sent 

home that blow, but he did nothing. His eyes were still 
upon me, but again he was not looking at me, but rather 
at something beyond. His lips tightened for a moment 
and then relaxed, nothing more. Was it self-control that 
made him so, I wonder? Or was it something else? I find 
it hard to tell. 

“T’m glad,” he said at length; ‘‘I have enough upon me 
without that.” 

And he sighed deeply, like a man who is very tired. 
Sometimes I think he was tired then and that everything 
he said was truly spoken. 

“Mr. Greer,’’ I continued, “‘I wouldn’t try to touch me 
aeaine~ 

“You wouldn’t, huh?”’ came a voice behind me. “‘Now 
why the hell wouldn’t he?”’ 

I sprang hastily backward. I don’t believe any of us 
knew that Murdock was there until he spoke, for we all had 
been watching one another, and had forgotten the open 
door. But there he was with his cheeks puffed out and his 
hands in his pockets. 

He was a sickly looking sight. His clothing was wrinkled 
and creased, and covered with patches of dirt as though he 
had rolled on an unswept floor. His hair was wet and 
matted, and his face, generally so red, was of a whitish, 
greenish hue. 

For a second Eliphalet Greer stared at Captain Murdock 
without speaking, but any Christian feeling he may have 
experienced previously seemed to have passed away. 


“Look, Murdock!” Cried Eliphalet Greer 
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“So there you are, you bungling fool!’ he cried. 
“Haven’t you made enough of a mess without coming here 
and making it worse?’ 

Eliphalet’s speech appeared to jangle discordantly on 
Captain Murdock’s nerves. 

‘Fool yourself!’’ he snorted. ‘‘Didn’t I tell you the 
best thing was to do it nice and clean, like gentlemen al- 
ways doit? A good crack on the head—didn’t I tell you it 
was the way?” 

The wrinkles around Eliphalet’s eyes deepened. 

“Be quiet!’’ he hissed. ‘‘And close that door!”’ 

But Captain Murdock was engrossed in his own 
thoughts. He had perceived his daughter, and the sight of 
her caused him to give way to a burst of righteous indig- 
nation. 

“You Delilah!” he roared. ‘‘Don’t you look at me like 
that or I’ll punch in both your eyes!”’ 

“Be quiet!” hissed Eliphalet Greer, striding toward him. 

‘Like thunder I’ll be quiet!’’ retorted Captain Murdock 
in righteous wrath. “I’ve had enough of this sort of prayer 
meeting. Didn’t want to hurt the boy, did you? Well, 
stand to one side, and I’ll treat him gentle!” 

Just then Captain Murdock’s daughter seized my arm. 

“Run for the door,’”’ she whispered. ‘‘Don’t you see 
they won’t let you go?” 

“Murdock,” said Eliphalet Greer, ‘‘lock that door, and 
send that girl upstairs.” 

His jaw had thrust itself forward and he had half closed 
his eyes. 

“‘Charles ——”’ he began, and then he stopped, for 
Murdock’s daughter had stepped between us. 

“‘Prudence,”’ he said, ‘‘I wish to speak to Mr. Jervaile. 
Murdock, take her out of the room.”’ 

Captain Murdock made a gesture of profound irritation. 

““Women!’’ he cried in a terrible voice. ‘Ain’t I always 
said she’d be crawling over everything? That’s what 
comes of having women around. Gentlemen can’t do 
anything they want to do.” 

Eliphalet Greer seemed singularly revived. 

“Did you hear me, Murdock?” he said more loudly. 

“Miss Murdock,” I said, “please don’t worry on my 
account.” 

But Captain Murdock’s mind was always slow, and now 
it was aflame with definite resentment. 

““Miss Murdock be damned!’’ he roared, and his face 
became purple. 

I can never tell why, but I became aware of another 
force in the confines of that room. Captain Murdock had 
made the balance shift. Eliphalet had turned away and 
was towering over Captain Murdock. He had forgotten 


me then.’ They 
had both forgot- 
ten me. I could 


have walked out 
the door without 
either of them giv- 
ing me a thought. 
Eliphalet’s voice 
had a snap to it 
which would have 
carried through a 
hurricane. 

“Will you be 
quiet!”’ he thun- 
dered. ‘‘Haveyou 
forgotten that 
she’s listening?” 

Eliphalet Greer 
had seized him by 
the shoulder, but 
Captain Murdock 
wrenched himself 
away. 

For an instant 
they both eyed 
each other. 
Eliphalet Greer’s 
hand was still in 
the air, andI could 
see it was trem- 
bling. His lips 
were moving back 
and forth as 
though they were 
struggling with 
half-formed words. 

“No, I won’t be 
quiet,” returned 
Captain Mur- 
dock. “‘Idon’t care 
what you do to me. 
I’m gettin’ too 
old to be scared. 
I’ve got sins 
enough of my own 
without bothering 

(Continued on 

Page 56) 
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What is a Luxury in Japan? 


N IMPOSING a tariff of one hundred per cent on luxuries 

last July the Japanese Government did not attempt to 
define a luxury. Charles Gide, the distinguished French 
professor of economics, points out in his Principles that, 
while the word “‘luxury”’ in its ordinary acceptation means 
anything that satisfies a superfluous want, such a definition 
is not satisfactory, because even the poorest man longs 
for—and from time to time gets—some small superfluity 
over actual necessity. He remarks also that the luxury of 
today is the necessity of tomorrow; ‘“‘so, if asceticism had 
prevailed and had succeeded in repressing all luxury wants, 
it would have nipped in the bud all wants which make man 
civilized, and we should today be still in the position of our 
ancestors of the Stone Age. Luxury is the flower that con- 
tains the fruit; and to destroy all the flowers is to destroy 
also all the fruit.’’ In short, without this gradual transfor- 
mation from luxury to necessity the progress of civilization 
would be retarded, and luxuries, so far from involving a 
waste of labor, are a powerful stimulus to labor, quickening 
men’s appetites and desires. Another less convincing argu- 
ment for luxurious expenditure is that it benefits the poor 
by distributing the superfluous wealth of the rich in the 
shape of wages. Of course there are luxuries and luxuries. 
Some, like golf or tennis or a holiday in the country, are 
not merely innocent but health-giving. If not indulged in 
to excess they are productive of efficiency. Then there are 
harmless luxuries, which are neither beneficial nor mis- 
chievous; and there are harmful luxuries, which under- 
mine morality or health. But on the whole most of us 
mean by luxury an extra pleasure or comfort. The growth 
of civilization is always accompanied—as Professor Ely has 
remarked—by ‘“‘a continual transfer of articles from the 
list of so-called luxuries into that of comforts and necessi- 
ties.’ This transfer comes about through a change in the 
social judgment of a community, so that the three ques- 
tions, What is a necessity? What is a comfort? What is a 
luxury? are answered differently in different countries and 
at different times. In short, when we define a luxury as 
something which satisfies a superfluous want, we have to 
remember that the judgment of men and women upon what 
wants are superfluous varies from place to place and from 
time to time. 
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The framers of the new luxury tariff in Japan took the 
line of selecting a list of articles. These they branded as 
luxuries, and then clapped upon the whole list a uniform 
tariff of one hundred per cent. To the American or Euro- 
pean mind a more amazing description of luxuries than this 
list affords could hardly be imagined. If the Japanese 
Government had deliberately set to work to show the 
American public how completely different is the Japanese 
standard of life from ours, and how much lower are their 
standards, it could not have achieved its purpose more 
successfully. Of course there are in the new luxury tariff 
a good many things which may fairly be classed as luxuries, 
such as jewelry, tortoise shell, ivory and eau de cologne. 
But when we find that raincoats, shirts and underclothing 
of ‘all kinds—provided it contains a slight admixture of 
silk—collars, stockings, socks, shawls, neckties, braces, 
belts, garters, hats, shoes, shoe laces, handkerchiefs and 
soap are classed as luxuries in Japan, we must confess to a 
mixture of surprise and sympathy. 

The impression is heightened by a perusal of the speeches 
and explanations in which Mr. Hamaguchi, the Japanese 
Finance Minister, interpreted the luxury tariff and its pur- 
poses tomembers of the Diet. He declared that the hundred 
per cent duties are not levied either for the purpose of pro- 
tecting Japanese manufacturers or for the purpose of rais- 
ing revenue. Their object is prohibition and prevention. 
According to Mr. Hamaguchi the use of such noxious 
luxuries as soap, the employment of pocket handkerchiefs, 
the wearing of socks, shoes, collars and braces, ought to be 
checked and if possible brought to an end. If the import 
duties do not achieve this result he promises excise duties to 
follow, in order to suppress the fabrication of similar luxu- 
ries in Japan. 

The Japanese Government’s list apparently expresses 
public opinion. It is true that a few mild criticisms were 
offered in the Diet and in the Japanese newspapers; but 
the tariff was passed with a celerity which suggests that it 
will be a very long time before the Japanese imitation of 
Western civilization bears an even remote resemblance to 
the original. 


The Unquenchable Element 


LL who are interested in large corporate and financial 
operations have read with absorbed interest for some 
months past the reports of progress made in effecting 
a merger or consolidation of five railroad systems into 
one great whole, somewhat after the manner and the 
scope suggested by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Whatever the import of these transactions may be to the 
financial markets and to the transportation situation, they 
suggest a human-interest side that cannot but have a 
wide appeal. 

Everyone knows that the principals are two brothers, 
relatively young men, who not so long ago were real-estate 
dealers in an Ohio city. Their transformation into railroad 
kings has been through a logical enough process, but today 
there is not an observer who fails to comment on the per- 
sistence of individualism and free enterprise in the eco- 
nomic system, as so markedly exemplified by the activities 
of these two men. 

It is recalled that when James J. Hill and E. H. Harri- 
man passed from the scene no more of their kind were ex- 
pected to appear. It is recalled that highly individualistic 
enterprise in railroading has long been considered extinct. 
From the depths of despair as regards railroads, prevailing 
financial opinion has changed its tone considerably along 
with activities as spectacular as those referred to. 

The proof of a pudding is in the eating. History is the 
best appraiser of the works of men. Almost invariably 
achievement is either exaggerated or seriously underesti- 
mated in the actual making. Not every enterpriser and 
promoter builds a structure that will stand up against the 
winds that blow. Men with equal abilities may see their 
boats stranded with a falling tide or carried to the desired 
haven with a rising flood. The current observer and 
chronicler is like to be carried away with the enthusiasm of 
the moment. Even when great works are in the building it 
is better to reserve judgment and let time do some of the 
passing. 


October 4,1924 


But enterprise is a quality, an element that is hard to 
quench in our American setting. It may meet with exces- 
sive or with meager, starvation reward. Its possessors, by 
accident, may rise with the flood or fall with the ebb.- But 
it is a quality that all but the most sour and dour and 
incurably, pathologically discontented must welcome, as 
they do so much else of which as a country we are proud. 


The Tariff on Sugar 


HE Tariff Commission is known to have adopted a re- 
port recently in favor of a reduction of the import duty 
on sugar. 


‘ 


. 


The recommendation goes to the President for 


action under the sliding-scale provision of the law. One . 


member of the commission is stated to have taken no part 
in the deliberations on account of the holding of shares in a 
sugar company by some member of hisfamily. Threemem- 
bers of the commission interpret the data on production 


— 


costs of sugar here and in Cuba in favor of a lower tariff; two 


members of the commission do not so interpret them. The 
Tariff Commission was supposedly set up as a nonpar- 
tisan body; possibly it has become a bipartisan body. 


Last year we produced some 216,000 tons of cane sugar | 


and some 880,000 tons of beet sugar. From our island pos- 
sessions we drew some 910,000 tons of cane sugar. From 


Cuba we imported some 2,640,000 tons of cane sugar. The 


contest is essentially between Cuban cane sugar and beet 
sugar produced in the United States. 
Three members of the commission, supported by the in- 


terests associated with Cuban sugar, regard the tariff as © 
higher than the difference between the production costs of 


Cuban cane sugar and domestic beet sugar. Two members 


of the commission, supported by the American beet sugar 


producers, hold that the difference in production costs is 


fully as high as the duty under the present tariff. 

Raising sugar beets is an important item in the mixed 
agriculture of numerous states as far apart as Michigan 
and California. 
tending to repress diversification in our agriculture. 


No hasty action should be undertaken 


Sugar is a relatively cheap food. Our consumption of 


sugar is heavy; we use nearly half as much sugar as wheat 


flour per person per year. We ought to make as much of it 
as we can on a reasonable price level. Sugar price has de- 


‘ 


clined during recent months; it is not easy to see why sugar 


should be singled out for price attack when so many other 
foods are relatively more expensive than sugar. 


The Federal Government needs revenue. We must 


raise money to pay war debts, bonuses, and for the rehabili- 


tation of wounded soldiers, in addition to covering the 
costs of government. Sugar duties are an easily and cheaply 
collected form of excise. A tax on an article that, plus the 
tax, is relatively cheap represents a good source of revenue. 


! 
. 


If a lowered duty should discourage the growing of beet — 
sugar, that would increase our dependence on imported 


foreign sugar. In the nature of the modern development of 


industry, the integration of Cuban sugar is some day likely — 


| 


to eventuate. This would mean common ownership or con- 


trol of refineries and Cuban plantations. If, as, and when 
this occurs, the unified,Cuban sugar industry would lie 
outside the province of congressional and judicial control 
of monopoly. In other words, increased dependence on 
Cuban sugar might result in subjugation to a foreign 
monopoly. 

The division of the Tariff Commission gives food for re- 
flection. Three-to-two decisions in matters of fact do not 
appeal strongly to the economic judgment. The tariff 
policies of the old parties are involved. It would seem 
to be wise to refer the matter to Congress. If the case 


for a lowering of the tariff rate is good, little harm will be 


done in deferring action until the public comes to under- 
stand that the action has been taken on the technical 
merits of the case. If the contention for lower duty is no 
sound, a great deal will have been saved by avoiding the 
experiment. The theory of the sliding scale of tariff duties 
under executive determination is quite new. It ought no 
to be employed in an experimental manner. It may be a 
good innovation and it ought to be protected agains 
precipitous application; certainly against political appli 
cation. For these several good reasons it may be urge 
that revision of the tariff on sugar is a case for Congress 
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OTHING has been more productive of dis- 
; | \ | cussion than tariff problems, yet nothing is 

so generally misunderstood. The impor- 
tance of the tariff is such that elections have been decided 
by it and Presidents have been made and unmade. Num- 
berless speeches have been made upon it and thousands of 
pages of the Congressional Record have been filled with 
debates. 

Unfortunately, the tariff is in politics, although it ought 
not to be. Tariff debates are too often merely appeals to 
prejudice and selfishness, based on reckless assertions, 
mingled with charges and denunciations which are more 
likely to confuse than to inform the hearer. Though this 
article is written frankly from a protective standpoint, its 
purpose is to present the facts necessary for the intelligent 
determination of the principles which ought to guide our 
nation in deciding tariff questions. Argument will be 
avoided as far as possible and the reader left to determine 
the application for himself. 

The extreme protectionist often asserts that the issue is 
between free trade and protection, but this is no longer the 
division. 

There have always been free traders abroad, and fifty 
years ago they were numerous in this country. Then 
there were few colleges whose textbooks and professors did 
not teach that doctrine, and numerous publicists and 
statesmen who advocated it. But no one now prominent 
in public affairs would say, as Champ Clark once said, “If 
I had my way I would abolish every customhouse,’’ or 
like Roger Q. Mills, at one time chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, ‘‘I desire free trade and will not help to 
perfect any law that stands in the way of free trade.” 


Too Many Bills Spoil Business 


UCH statements were often made by other eminent 
_) political leaders, among them Speaker Carlisle, Henry 
Watterson, Henry George, S. S. Cox and numerous others. 
But free trade as a definite and general public policy has 
been abandoned. Nobody now 
proposes to abolish all protective 
duties, and no party platform ad- 
vocates a tariff for revenue only, 
though some party leaders still \ 
adhere toit. We have gonea long 


y William R. Greem 


CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 


distance in the past thirty years toward final and definite 
adoption of the policy of protection. In fact, there is no 
end of controversy over the tariff, although the issue is not 
clearly defined, and it will remain in politics until we have 
a settled national policy with reference to it. 

As a result of our nation having no settled tariff policy, 
in the past thirty-five years we have had five complete 
tariff bills enacted, and with one exception each has radi- 
cally differed from the preceding law. On August 27, 1894, 
during President Cleveland’s Administration, the Wilson 
Bill went into effect, reversing the policy of the McKinley 
Bill, which preceded it. The policy of the Wilson Bill was 
in turn reversed by the Dingley Bill, enacted in July, 1897; 
this was followed in 1909 by the Payne Bill, drawn on 
similar lines, but with somewhat lower rates. In October, 
1918, the Payne Bill was superseded by the Underwood 
Bill. 

This bill again made a radical change in policy; and in 
September, 1922, the Fordney Bill, which is the present 
law, once more completely changed our tariff plans and 
rates. 

All these bills produced a large amount of revenue; all 
contained duties intended partly or wholly to equalize the 
difference between the cost of manufacturing here and 
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abroad. To a greater or less extent, all these bills 
tended to protect our manufacturing institutions; 
but the primary purpose of the Wilson and Under- 
wood bills was to obtain revenue, while the primary pur- 
pose of the Dingley, Payne and Fordney bills was to protect 
our manufacturing industries and maintain our wage 
standards. Whatever may be the merits of these bills 
when considered separately, it is perfectly evident that we 
ought not to have these frequent changes in policies and 
rates. 

They are demoralizing to business, for the business 
man does not know how to conduct his operations. He 
can neither buy, sell nor manufacture with freedom, for 
however much disagreement there may be as to the effect 
of tariff rates, everyone agrees that they change the course 
of trade. We may therefore start with one general princi- 
ple—that tariff changes ought to be avoided if possible. 


A War Fought With Tariffs 


Wiss this last change necessary, or should we, on the 
other hand, have another reversal of our tariff poli- 
cies? This can best be determined by a brief review of our 
experience in the past and conditions that prevailed at the 
time of the enactment of the Fordney law. 

The Armistice of November, 1918, ended the World 
War, only to bring on a very different but almost as im- 
portant a conflict. The actual fight- 
ing stopped, but almost immediately 
a world-wide commercial war began, 
in which the favorite weapons were 
tariffs. The year 1922 had not been 
finished when we found that thirty- 
four countries had enacted new tariffs 
against us. All the nations of Europe, 
together with Japan, Australia, New 
Zealand, Canada and others, had been 
quick to enact new tariffs to meet the 
new conditions and protect their in- 
dustries. We took more time and fol- 
lowed their example with the Fordney- 
McCumber law. 

Today the greatest problem that 
presents itself to Congress is that of 
markets. We need—in fact must 
have—larger markets both at home 
4 and abroad, and upon our success in 


(Continued on Page 176) 
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Quadrennial Query 


HO will be President? 
Dry or a souse? 
Who’s the next resident 
Of the White House? 
Tell me some more; will he 
Act like a sphinx ? 
What sort of score will he 
Make on the links? 
Who'll prove the merrier 
Four-footed chum— 
Airedale or terrier? 
Laddie or Bum? 
What sort of visitors 
Will he receive? 
Senate inquisitors 
Come on a peeve? 
What will his attitude 
Be on bobbed hair ; 
Europe’s ingratitude ; 
Japanese scare? 
Think that he'll break up the 
Oil-grafting throng? 
Think he will take up the 
Game of mah-jongg ? 
Who, I reiterate, 
Who'll grab the reins? 
Someone illiterate ? 
Someone with brains? 
Well, voters, as the best 
Man, here’s my choice: 
Someone who has the best 


Radio voice! — Maz Lief. 


How Times Have 
Changed! 


1900 


CUSTOMER: I’d like to look at 
a suit; something for Sundays. 

CLERK: Here you are, sir. 
One of our very best blue serges. 
All the men are wearing them, 
and it’s one of the best buys a 
man can make. It’s a particu- 
larly good suit for church and 
funerals. If you go to ice-cream 
socials much, you can get a pair 
of white trousers to go with the 
coat. Shall I wrap it up? 


1924 
I’d like to look at a suit; 


DRAWN BY ART YOUNG 
The Hurryup Complex Runs Ahead of His Victim, Urging Him to Catch Him if He Can. 


Behind Shouting “‘Think of All Your Expenses! Taxes, Rent, and Everything! Faster!’’ 
Complex Insists That You Keep Going, Even Though the Cause for Hurry Has Subsided 


CUSTOMER: 
Sundays. 

CLERK: Here you are, sir. This jumper is made of ex- 
traordinarily strong khaki, and it won’t show the oil spots 
for a long time. Nothing like it for changing a tire, and 
it launders well. The fabric is specially treated to resist 
sulphurie acid. It’s just the thing to wear when you 
monkey around with either the radio or the car. Shall 
I wrap it up? 


something for 


—Roy H. FRICKEN. 


DRAWN BY ROBERT L, DICKEY 


“Oh, Beans! Here Goes Ragsy Jones 
With a Tremendous Bone 


“Yes, and Scotty McPhee With Another. 
They Must be Collecting 
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Blue Smocks 


OOTHBAY holds the harbor in the deep curve of her arm; 
Boothbay town has crooked streets and, lest you come to 
harm 

From drinking too much loveliness of emerald lanes and sea, 
Her traffic cops are artists who say to you, to me, 


amd Mrs. Beans 


Their Fait 
Stock 


And say it no wise bashfully— 
these young smocked ones 
in blue— 

“May I trouble you to move, my 
lad? You intercept my 
view.” 


The Salome Sun 


Ss Lots of Fun running a 
Greasewood Golf Course with 
a Blue Rocky Inne attached— 
just Looking at and Listening 
to some of the Folks that has 
got this Golf Disease and comes 
a 1,000 Miles or two away out 
here just to Chase a golf Ball 23 
Miles up and Down these Moun- 
tains and around through the 
Greasewood and Canyons. I 
guess the Feeling is Mutual be- 
cause they keep on Coming and 
Paying until Some Times I get 
ashamed and think Maybe I 
ought to Pay them instead of 
them Paying Me—they all have 
to Work so Hard to have their 
Fun, besides all the Rail Road 
fare they have to pay to get 
here. I’d like to Discover the 
Corn Plowing Germ and Inocu- 
late a few of these Golf Folks so 
as they could have Just as Much 
Fun chasing a Corn Plow as they 
do now chasing Golf Balls—and 
then maybe Corn wouldn’t be 
$1 a Bushel and Beef would go 
Down. 

On account of it being So Far 
Around and taking 2 or 3 Weeks 
to play the Grease-Golf Course, 
we don’t serve No Regular 
Meals at the Blue Rocky Inne 
(Hotel). All Guests is Furnished 
Free—Included with the $25 
Per Day—with a Camp Cook 
and a Can Opener and a Pack 
Burro or 2 and told to Help’ 
Themselves out of the Commis- 
sary to whatever kind of Canned 
Goods they Like to Eat best 
with a Pair of Reclaimed Army 
Blankets—and we stay at Home 
and Rest and take in the Money and have a Good Time 
and No Meals to Get or Beds to Make and Everybody 
Happy—Why Not? They would all rather Camp Out and 
Sleep on the Ground and Pay Me $25 a Day for Letting 
them Do It because they can Sleep in a Bed At Home for 
Nothing, and that ain’t No Fun for Nobody. Whenever 
any of them Gets Fussy and wants to Sleep in Bed I tell 
them that it’s Safer and Healthier to Sleep on the Ground— 
More Folks Dies in Beds than Any Other Place, according 

(Continued on Page 157) 


Another Runs 
A Hurryup 


**Say! Here’s That Sealyham From Down 
the Street With a Big One. If You Snooze 
Around All Day They’ll Have Collected 


“Don’t Worry, Vi—-I’U Get Mine. I Know 
Where They All Bury ’Em”’ 


All the Bones in the Neighborhood’’ 
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Who wants all the work of 
making soup with 32 
different ingredients ? 


Can they stop me? We will see! 
I’ve real food inside of me— 

Food for punch and food for grit, 
My, but Campbell’s Soup is IT! 


et this is just the kind of vegetable 
soup everybody wants to eat |! 


Vegetable is a soup that has always been popular, but it was 
such a task to make it that women could not serve it nearly often 
enough to suit the family. 


But now Campbell’s have made vegetable soup a regular 
family dish, instead of an occasional one. 


No trouble at all for you to serve it—and, how everybody 
does like it! 


It would be difficult, if not impossible, for you to obtain such 
splendid vegetables—and it would be very expensive. 


You couldn’t devote all your time to the study and blending 
of soup—as Campbell’s chefs do. 


Thirty-two ingredients—fifteen tempting vegetables, choice \Z : 
cereals, rich beef broth. r + yy? 


You'll often make it the one hot dish of the meal. ole CAMPBELL Soup GOMPANY 


MDEN, N.J., U.S. 


> 
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“‘No Matter What They Prove About Curved and Limited Space, They Can’t Prevent You From Imagining Your Absolutely Straight Line to Infinity”’ 


XVIII 

S ON the previous morning, Clyde and I were 
A early at breakfast, I as eager as he, by this 
time, to enact my rigorously rehearsed réle 
before an actual audience, and after a hurried 
meal I was once more driven to the side street, 
some distance round the corner from the grocery estab- 

lishment conducted by Mr. Ezra Marsh. 

“T hate to ballyhoo myself, but watch my stuff get 
over,” remarked Clyde as I descended with my basket, 
which contained the tin of peaches with the slightly de- 
faced label concealed under a bunch of celery I had pur- 
chased the day before. ‘‘And don’t go up in your lines,” he 
added as I moved off. 

Mr. Marsh was rearranging his scenery of fresh vege- 
tables at the moment I entered, but at once wiped his 
hands and wished to be told my wants. ‘‘I would like,” I 
explained, ‘‘two more tins of those peaches I purchased 
yesterday. I found them most luscious.” 

“That there brand. is one of the best,’ he said, and 
passed behind his counter to a shelf from which he handed 
me the tins I asked for. These I placed in the basket, and 
after a moment’s mental effort, as if I sought to remember 
other desired articles, I said, ‘‘Oh, yes, and a pound of your 
best cheese.” 

“There ain’t none better than this Eastern cheese of 
mine,’’ he replied, and went to weigh out this comestible, 
adding genially, ‘‘That rain passed over us, after all.” 

I made no reply to this, remaining by the counter where 
I had first halted and being now engaged in rather absently 
shaking close to my ear a tin of peaches; not the one I had 
just received, but the tin with the faintly marked label. 
Mr. Marsh glanced at me as he wrapped the cheese in 
paper, but made no remark until he brought the tied pack- 
age to place in my basket. 

“Sounds good, hey?”’ he demanded, noting that I still 
listened to the gently shaken tin. 

“Tt does sound good, my friend,”’ I said coldly, “‘but it 
doesn’t sound like peaches,’”’ and I handed it to him. ‘I 
am afraid I shall have to ask for another in its place.’ 

Somewhat mystified—and his professional pride a bit 
touched—he took the tin, shook it briskly near his own 
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ear, looked carefully at the label and then curtly demanded, 
“Don’t sound like peaches, hey? Well, it sounds like 
peaches to me, all right. You must be one of these here 
nuts, I guess. How did you expect a can of peaches to 
sound, anyway, for time’s sake?”’ 

“Like peaches,” I dryly persisted, again taking the tin 
from him and listening while I shook it. 

“Well, great suffering guns!” he exclaimed in his un- 
couth way. ‘I don’t keep no music store. I don’t guar- 
antee to have my canned peaches sound any certain way.” 

“They should at least sound like peaches, though,’’ I 
retorted, still listening. 

The fellow was now showing a considerable irritation. 
“Well, if you’re so smart, what do them peaches sound 
like?’’ he inquired with some truculence. 

“Like tomatoes,’’ I told him; whereupon Mr. Marsh 
burst into hearty laughter. 

“Ho, ho! Sound like tomatoes, do they? Say, that’s a 
good one, all right, all right! I s’pose you could tell the 
difference,”’ he concluded with biting irony. 

“Naturally, my dear man,”’ I replied, ‘‘or I wouldn’t be 
assuring you that this tin contains tomatoes instead of 
peaches.” 

“Ho, ho, ho!’’ he laughed again. 
stand there and tell me ——” 

We were interrupted by Clyde, who stepped lightly into 
the shop, bearing a case to make him resemble a traveling 
salesman. ‘“‘Good morning, Mr. Marsh,” he said at once, 
ignoring me. “I am representing the Helm products. Ah, 
I see a line of our goods on your shelf there. I hope they are 
giving satisfaction.” 

Mr. Marsh beamed whimsically upon the newcomer. 
“Y ou’re right in time,”’ he said cordially. ‘‘ Yes, your goods 
are giving first-rate satisfaction, but I just got a customer 
here that’s trying to be funny about them.”’ He gestured 
toward me with a blunt thumb. 


“Do you mean to 
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“Why, how’s this, how’s this?’’ demanded the 
interested salesman. 

Oh, just a poor lunatic,” explained Mr. 
Marsh. ‘‘He claims that can of peaches don’t 
sound like peaches when he wiggles ’em up by his 
ear. Ain’t that a good one? He claims they sound like 
there was tomatoes in that can.” 

The salesman here indulged in a burst of the most con- 
vincing laughter, in which Mr. Marsh joined him, and 
then spoke to me: 

“Come, come, my man, what is this about our peaches 
being tomatoes?”’ 

““Simply,”’ I said, extending the tin, “that although the 
label here says peaches the sound is that of tomatoes.” 

‘Nonsense!’ he retorted, frowning. ‘‘Such a mistake 
couldn’t possibly happen at our establishment.” He 
laughed again, though still frowning. “‘Tomatoes in a can 
labeled peaches! I should say not! I’ll tell you, friend, just 
run home with your can of peaches and if they turn out to 
be tomatoes our firm will pay you one hundred dollars. 
That’s fair, isn’t it? Such a thing never has happened and 
never could happen.”’ 

“Just what I told the old nut,’”’ remarked Mr. Marsh. 

“Nevertheless,’’ I quietly insisted, ‘“‘there are tomatoes 
and not peaches in this can.” 

The salesman now eyed me quizzically and, winking 
broadly at Mr. Marsh, suggested, ‘‘Come now, Silas, if 
you’re so sure, how would you like to bet a small bit of 
change on it?”’ 

“‘Willingly,” I said. ‘“‘When I am reasonably positive I 
am always glad to place a small wager on my opinions.” 

And from a coat pocket I unpinned and brought out a 
roll of notes, from a trousers pocket another roll, and still 
another from an inner waistcoat pocket. I was some mo- 
ments engaged in this work, and as the heap of money grew 
on the counter before me I observed that the eyes of Mr. 
Marsh began to glitter with a strange light. 

“‘Say,’’ he broke in, “‘if there’s any betting just count me 
in, will you?” at the same time withdrawing a stout 
leather wallet from a pocket beneath his apron. | 
(Continued on Page 35) a 
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“All right, all right, Mr. Marsh,” agreed the salesman. 
Of course this man is rightly your meat because you 
und him first, but you ought to be fair, old top, and let 
1e have a piece of him. Perhaps together we can teach 
im a lesson. The firm really wouldn’t want talk of this 
ind going around. Hurt our products, you know.” So 
iying he brought out some notes of his own and both men 
ow looked questioningly at me as I counted my money. 

“There’s a hundred bucks,” I said at last, “‘and I wish 
» bet them that this tin of so-called peaches is really to- 
jatoes. I have still more money if you wish to wager more 
gainst me.’ 

“T’ll take it all,’’ interposed the salesman quickly, but 
e was rebuffed by our grocer. 

“No, sir. You said yourself he was my meat. I’ll cover 
hat hundred; then, for all I care, you can bet him as much 
1ore as the darned fool’s got on him.” 

“Very well, very well, Mr Marsh. I can’t complain,” 
he salesman assented. ‘‘I’ll have to be content with what 
e has left over.” 

This, having unpinned two more pockets, I now saw to 
e forty dollars, and the stakes were neatly laid out, one 
undred dollars from the grocer who was having this mad 
rank played upon him, and forty dollars from the pre- 
ended salesman. 

“Now,” said Mr. Marsh, “‘I’ll just take this can into 
he back room and open her up and show this smarty he 
on’t know everything.’”’ As he turned away the salesman 
hot a quick glance at me, whereat I remembered a cue I 
ad nearly forgotten, and at once spoke up severely. 

“Tf it’s just the same to you, sir, you open that tin right 
ere in my presence.” 

“Ha, ha! I’m afraid old Silas is right,’ laughed the 
alesman. 

“Oh, very well,’ agreed the now eager Mr. Marsh, his 
yes gleaming newly each time they flitted over the heaps 
f currency. And from beneath his counter he withdrew a 
in opener. Poising its point on the top of the upended tin 
e allowed himself to gloat briefly over the stakes, then 
truck the opener a sharp blow with his fist and vigorously 
egan cutting the tin around its edge. 

But as he worked it seemed that his gnarled hand be- 
ame stricken with a palsy; slower and slower went the 
utting edge; Mr. Marsh paled visibly above his ragged 
eard as the forthright scent of tinned tomatoes ascended 
o his shocked and incredulous nostrils. It was not needed 
hat he should pry back the circle of tin he had cut out, yet 
e did this automatically, as one dazed from a blow. His 
ense of orientation had become all at once seriously 
ffected. He moved like a mechanism, his complicated 
eflexes being acted upon solely by the simplest of physio- 
gical stimuli. I am certain that when he raised the tin 
rith its opened top and peered into the exposed mass of 
omatoes his mind had entirely ceased to function, nor 
ould he have been aware that he extended the thing to the 
alesman with the face of one who has heard a sentence of 
eath passed upon him. 
| At a side look from Clyde I quickly swept the currency 
9 one heap and stuffed it in a pocket. Then, taking my 
asket, I remarked, ‘‘I was positive they didn’t sound like 
eaches,” and turned away. 

- “Queerest thing I ever heard of,’’ the salesman was mur- 
uring to the victim of our practical joke. ‘‘But don’t 
vorry, Mr. Marsh. I shall rush over to the telegraph office 
nd let the house hear about this by wire. You can be sure 
hey will make the loss good.” Mr. Marsh, at my last 
lance, drooped above his counter staring fixedly at the tin 
pener, which he slowly turned from side to side. 

Clyde had been right about the little sketch. Now, and 
ot until now, did I perceive why he had soaked those 
vbels off. True, he had replaced them, but the rogue had 
ot replaced them on the same tins. I saw it allnow. Back 
onder in the tent we had a tin of peaches falsely embla- 
med with a monster tomato of ripe perfection. Who, I 
vondered, would be the next grocer to have this mad 
tank played upon him? Someone of the ilk not above 
‘inning the money of a seeming poor hick, would confi- 
ently open that tin only to be stricken by the discovery of 
2aches where, by all sound dependable laws of trade, to- 
iatoes should be. 

| I placed my basket in the car and even as this was done 
heard the rapid footsteps of Clyde approaching. Flushed 
ith triumph I turned to be met by the ingenious fellow’s 
2arty congratulations. 

, “Pop, I’ll have to mitt you!” he exclaimed as he wrung 
y hand. “You open cold and give a wonderful perform- 
1ce.”” 

“Your own part was splendidly acted,” I hastened to 
ssure this generous critic. 

“Author, author!’ he whimsically cried, and bowed to 
laginary plaudits. “You know, pop, I’m simply wasted 
»a piano. I’ve always said so.’ 

“Here is the kale.’”’” And I handed him the immense 
1antity of notes I had won. 

He took them and, abstracting a bill which I saw to be 
r twenty bucks, pressed it upon ee saying, “‘That’s your 
sreentage of the gross.” 


“Really,” I protested, ‘‘I don’t feel that I have fairly 
earned so large asum.”’ But he silenced me with a sweep- 
ing gesture, declaring, “‘You earned your bit, pop—and 
let’s not stick around this corner too long. Good old Ezra 
hadn’t really got his bearings yet when I left to wire the 
house about their carelessness, but he may come to, any 
minute and scream bloody murder.’ With this he drove 
on up the street and turned another corner. 

Remembering the falsely labeled tin we still possessed 
I was now all eagerness to play my part again, such was the 
hold it had taken upon my histrionic longings. Clyde also, 
it seems, had considered the matter. 

“This town ain’t as big as it should be,’”’ he observed 
critically, “but at that I guess it ought to be good for two 
shows—if we pull the other one quick. In about an hour 
from now Ezra will know he’s been stung, but he’]] prob- 
ably be too ashamed to spread it around. I noticed a dive 
down here at the other end that looked good for a turn.” 

He halted the car in another side street and emptied my 
basket of the cheese and celery. The cheese, I suddenly re- 
flected, had not been paid for. I had actually defrauded 
the grocer of it. But I felt that this would be hardly the 
moment toreturn. Far better would it be to send the fellow 
his money by mail. Clyde was now directing me. 

“This dive is two doors up on your right from this next 
corner, with a lot of berries and green stuff out in front. 
The come-on is short and fat with a red face. Do the first 
act like you did yesterday. Geta couple of cans of stuff and 
tell him it looks like rain. Then say there was something 
else you wanted to get but you’ve forgotten what it was and 
you'll be back this afternoon when you remember. We’d 
better not wait any longer than this afternoon because 
the Gaspard back there might be a gossip, at that. We'll 
simply do two a day in this town.” 

Once more, then, I entered the shop of a greengrocer in 
my casual manner. The egg we were now to sting was, as 
Clyde had described him, short and bulky, with a high 
voice and a rather nervous manner. His face was almost 
too red and I could not but wonder if his heart were sound. 
It seemed to me that the shock in store for him might 
prove alarmingly serious to one of his full habit. However, 
I made my few purchases and chatted a moment with him, 
finding him affable but ready to be unduly excited, even 
about the weather, which had much displeased him of late. 

“Tt’s annoying,’ I said on leaving, ‘‘to have forgotten 
some other items I needed, but I shall return this afternoon 
without fail.”” And the poor yap smiled and rubbed his too 
fat hands at me as [ left. 

It is proper to admit at this point, I believe, that among 
my always to be baffled curiosities is the precise manner in 
which this evidently overnerved organism would have re- 
acted to the catastrophe then seeming so inexorably to im- 
pend. It is a taste for morbid psychology, I presume, but 
in this instance promising to be made doubly piquant by 
certain physical complications all too eloquently threat- 
ened. The chap’s blood pressure must already have been 
over the normal and his emotional balance was obviously 
unstable. He would undoubtedly have afforded an in- 
structive interplay of the physical and mental, and from 
that high moment—how swiftly fleeting—of my own 
security I looked forward to our later meeting with some- 
thing akin to fascination. Once more I had attained a nor- 
mal elation. My spirit bounded exultantly where, before 
the achievement of this new triumph, it had groped in 
depths of cold despondency. 

Dashed fool that I was, I had not the wit to reflect that 
this mountain summit of rejoicing would inevitably mean a 
compensating abyss. I should have known—but did not— 
that fate had a way of leading me to dizzy heights, then, 
while I lost myself in admiration of the view, lightly push- 
ing me over an edge. At this moment I had never been so 
free of misgiving, never so confident of unbroken felicity in 
the way of life I had chosen. Yet the stimulation I felt was 
from an intoxicant whose ferment was all too volatile. 

Humming lightly, my valuable basket on my arm, I went 
around the corner to our car. ‘The first act went off 
smoothly,” I reported to Clyde as I took my seat. “But 
this come-along is a vastly different type from the other. I 
dare say ’? JT stopped, hearing rapid footsteps as of 
someone running to our car. 

“Mr. Simms, Mr. Simms! One moment, Mr. Simms!”’ I 
glanced around again to see the slimy news reporter who 
had so impudently accosted me the day before. 

Even now my spirit was so lifted I felt no more than a 
hot irritation. ‘‘Be off with you, fellow!’ I cried, and 
found myself wishing I had a stout cudgel at hand with 
which I might give such a rascal the good drubbing he 
richly deserved. 

Seeing that I meant to rebuff him he continued rapidly 
on past our car, which was now in motion, quickening his 
pace to a fleet run, and calling loudly to someone beyond 
him. As we improved our own speed I saw the figures of 
two men turn at his hail and stand to await him. We were 
now abreast of them and though they had not yet re- 
garded me, their eyes being still on the approaching re- 
porter, I was once more plunged into a yawning abyss. 
These two men were the weak-chinned busybody, Hem- 
ingway, and the preposterous Bertrand Meigs. 
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“Drive like mad!”’ I gasped, and Clyde increased our 
speed. 

“Ts it them?”’ he demanded. 

“All of them,’ I replied dully. My erstwhile buoyance 
had gone. I seemed to know as well then as later that 
Fairwater had clutched me. Yet I ignored the certainty, 
something stubborn within me still fighting. ‘‘The h—1 
hounds are closing in on me,’ I muttered, my mouth dry, 
‘but I shall yet lead them a stern chase.” 

“Of course you will, pop,’’ Clyde cheered me as he skill- 
fully evaded traffic and brought us beyond the town’s edge. 

“T shall keep on raising my opponents as if I had the 
winning hand,” I persisted. 

“‘T got it,’’ said Clyde, turning to the side road that led 
to our show lot. “I’ll stop and tell Vera and get a few 
things, then you and I will jump the show. Just like that. 
We got a superior attraction anyway—a surefire hit in any 
of these towns. Trust old Clyde and he’ll have you hard 
to catch in no time.”’ 

I recalled Irene’s description of the light-minded youth 
as a bird of aquatic habits. He truly was, it appeared, and 
once more I might be taken swiftly beyond the pursuit of 
fulsome meddlers. I felt a little cheered—yet, always 
beneath, was that looming black conviction that the game 
was up. It was not, I saw now, that I could not elude 
those who harried me; it was that some inner fire of mine 
had died out, leaving but a smolder of despair. 

Yet at the Reddick lot a new shock was in store for me, 
and one that a little revived my primitive ardor. Quickly 
descending from the car to wait within the tent while 
Clyde should conclude his arrangements for our flight, the 
booming notes of a familiar and long-missed voice fell upon 
my ears. Only half believing, I peered cautiously around 
a flap of the canvas and beheld the wide-spread ringlets of 
Sooner Jackson gently stir in the breeze as he stood with 
his hat off in talk with Vera. She, I observed, held in her 
hand several vials of our Joy-Charm, and at the moment 
she was saying, “Really, you’d never believe how hard it 
is to get a good permanent wave out here in the sticks.” 

““You’d ought to see some of these beauty parlor dames 
give me the icy eye when I go in for a hot oil shampoo,” 
was the sympathetic reply. 

“Sooner !’’ I breathlessly called, and my friend’s satur- 
nine face lighted rather wonderfully as he turned to be- 
hold me. 

“Well, you poor old roquefort! Of all the : eee 
broke off in a sudden thwarting realization that a lady was 
among his listeners. 

“There’s not a moment to be lost,”’ I said. ‘‘I have just 
been discovered in yonder hick village.” Vera glanced up 
in quick concern from where Clyde was now explaining 
our plight. 

Sooner Jackson remained his cool self, and never had he 
more finely revealed a talent for leadership. He listened 
in silence while both Clyde and I acquainted him with the 
details of our encounter with the fiends. Fully informed, 
he said at once, “Then they’ll be here with hot feet.” 

On this he studied his own car, which had halted at a 
little distance. In the front of this sat the so-called Indian, 
old George Cook, listlessly indifferent to my peril. After 
a moment’s survey my friend seized my arm and propelled 
me to the car, saying, ‘‘Get a move on! Work fast and 
don’t let the act flop.” 

So quickly did he work, himself, that almost before I 
could divine his intention he had me secreted at the bot- 
tom of the tonneau under a burden of canvas, blankets and 
bags that promised to crush me as if I were an insect. 
Cramped as I was, a bag with sharp corners gored my side 
quite agonizingly, and it seemed that I should be able to 
breathe there but a few moments. Yet when I protested 
in faint tones my friend merely replied, “‘Close the mush!”’ 
and left me there to smother had I not by a series of the 
most difficult contortions succeeded in bringing my face 
to where an ill-fitting door let me have a bit of air. 

Searce had I drawn my first full breath when I heard 
another car come up and stop near by, after which I could 
plainly distinguish the voices of Meigs and the reporter in 
voluble talk. Sooner Jackson, meanwhile, had engaged 
Clyde in a low-toned conversation as he stood beside the 
car. I had been unable to catch any words, but now the 
voices of both were raised. 

“Yes, Kansas City,’’ I heard Clyde say. “I dropped 
him at the depot on my way here and he caught the 10:30 
just as she pulled out. He’ll be sorry he missed you.” 

“Well, I’m sorry, too,” replied Sooner. “‘Don’t it beat 
the dickens!’”’ he continued in tones of deep impatience. 
“ After all the trouble I’ve had to find that man, then I miss 
him by just a hair’s breadth, you might say. Do you know 
where he is going to stop in Kansas City?”’ 

““No,”’ answered Clyde. “And he isn’t going to stop 
long, either. He’s going on to New Orleans.” 

“Shucks!’’ exclaimed Sooner in loud tones of regret. 
“That’s just my luck. And I had an important message 
to give him. Now I bet I don’t get sight of him for another 
three months. Well, much obliged for the information, 
anyway. And I’ll have to be getting on. I’m going to 
K. C. myself—but of course I’ll get there just in plenty 
time to miss him.” 
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“Too bad,” Clyde said sympathetically. “I tried to 
keep him over, but he suddenly got into an awful hurry 
about something or other and wouldn’t listen to me.”’ 

On this I felt the little jolt of Sooner entering the car, 
and heard him, still loudly, inquire the road to Kansas 
City. Good-bys were then said, in which Vera joined. 
“Tell my old pal if you do see him,”’ she urged Sooner, 
‘that I shall miss him a lot.”’ 

Then we got slowly into motion, at first backing, then 
going forward with a jerk that discommoded me, after 
which we again backed, so that I was beginning to feel a 
nausea. But at last we moved steadily forward and I could 
feel that our speed increased momently. 

I had no way of knowing how long my confinement 
lasted and I became more and more irked by my cramped 
position and the weight of objects carelessly thrown over 
me with not the least system. Could it be possible, I won- 
dered, that Sooner had forgotten all about me? Yet when 
I had decided to endure the imprisonment no longer and 
to open the mush again, I became aware that the car 
halted, and presently felt the weight above me being light- 
ened. Freed, finally, I raised myself and saw us to have 
paused between spreading green fields from which our 
town could be dimly descried in the hazy distance. 

“*Ain’t I some little body snatcher?’’ demanded Sooner 
as he warmly shook my hand. 


XIX 


E PUT George—the poor old sturgeon had never 

looked less an Indian—into the rear seat while I sat 
beside Sooner, who now informed me, though jokingly, 
I believe, that his real name was Barnaby Oldham and that 
if I didn’t believe it I was to watch him burn up the miles. 
And he did speed swiftly from the neighborhood of those 
who conspired against me, although not too swiftly for the 
talk we needed to have. 

“T been combing three counties for you,” he petulantly 
complained. ‘‘Not that I blamed you after I had a chat 
with that lady conversationalist I left you with. Between 
the two of you, you certainly dutched up that layout, 
what with your sour old Simms prattle and her being a 
manhandler. You had a license to skitter along, but why 
in Pete’s name couldn’t you leave me word where to find 
you? I wrote you I was coming.” 

““Yes,’”’ I protested, ‘‘but your letter was delayed. I 
read it only last Saturday evening, and that same night 
our man walked into the tent where I was doing Moowoo 
with the Burke Carnival ——”’ 
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““Who am I to Break a Butterfly on the Wheel? And You, You Have Made History. 


“You must have been good,”’ he interrupted. ‘‘And I 
had to miss it! Oh, well, I guess I already had my share of 
laughs. Probably this one wasn’t coming to me. Anyway, 
that’s where I cut your trail. Your lady friend back at the 
auto camp said she last saw you there, so I chased the 
Burke outfit, thinking someone would find you and know- 
ing anyone that did would keep you—you being just that 
good. I fell in with the frail that runs a meat joint and she 
told me all about your doings with them and how she 
shifted you to the Reddick show and how you are now 
going under a new Elias which is Hector something or 
other. That was one happy surprise. I expected this time 
you’d make up a good name like Jesse James or John G. 
Vanderbilt or something—you’re just that cunning. 

“Anyway it was Sunday I met this Hamburg frail and 
got her to loosen up about you; I’d have been here yester- 
day if I hadn’t seen your old Fairweather pal on the lot. 
Him and a ratty old fuss-budget that has also begun to 
chase you, was going into every snare, thinking you might 
be the snake eater or something. Of course they’d first 
tried to con the frail into telling about you. But not her! 
She didn’t know a thing except you’d gone to Omaha, and 
she blurted that out before she thought, being just a babe 
in arms. But I want to tell you, Al, those boys are getting 
so they don’t believe half what they hear about your 
routes. When they couldn’t find you on the lot they begun 
to watch me. The rest of the day we was both stalling. 
Then yesterday morning your dear old college friend gets 
a long-distance and they beat it some place and I beat it 
here—and it seems like this was the place they beat it for 
too. And if you want to know who steered ’em over here, 
it was that newspaper pup that was also helping to run 
you down. I had a talk with him at seven A.M. this morn- 
ing and he told meso. I put him wise on one thing, though. 
I told him your right name was Charlie Ross. So now, old 
pal, that’s all. How you feeling, otherwise?” 

As he talked I had been marveling at the man’s genius 
for misusing words. The Hamburger Queena frail! Aroused 
from this musing, I thought it best to confess that courage 
had left me. 

“Sooner, old fish,’ I put it simply, “I’m down. My gay 
banner of daring trails i in the dust.”’ 

“You don’t mean you're licked?”’ he demanded. 

“My state could not be better described.”’ 

“Nonsense!’’ Perilously he took a hand from the wheel 
to thump my back. “Don’t talk silly, Al. I’ll bet you my 
share of the week’s takings we never set eyes on any one 
of those junipers again.” 
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“Sooner,”’ I said, ‘“‘I’ll have to tell you something—I’n 
married.” : 
He turned beaming eyes upon me. “‘Why, you sly o 

cutie! Who’d have thought it? That comes from letti 
you out of sight. Who’s the lady?” ; 

“You don’t understand,” I said. 
for thirty years.”’ 

At once the good chap’s manner changed. In a voig 
vibrating with sympathy he said, “Well, now, I’m cer 
tainly sorry to hear that, old man. We all have ou 
troubles, don’t we? And you kept it all to yourself like th 
game little rascal you are! Well, well! I never give vq 
the right credit, old scout. My goodness me!”’ 

“T wonder if you can realize ——’’ I began, but u 
hushed me. : 

“Man, man, you bet I can realize! Don’t hurt all you 
finer instincts by trying to tell me. Old Sooner Jacksor 
ain’t always been a carefree mocking bird screeching hit 
happy way through the treetops. Don’t you think it. Bu 
listen, pal, maybe something can be done about it. Nov 
knew a case where the parties ——”’ 

And for many miles my friend regaled me with storm 
domestic histories which had been brought to a happy; 
termination by one means or another; some fair, som« 
foul; all submitted without prejudice. 

As he talked on I had not the heart to let him see hoy 
powerless he was to renew in me the rapturous valors o 
our early association. He was too ingenuously confident 
that by this show of determined cheerfulness he must per 
force raise me to my former reckless fervency. 

From time to time, while he selected some new memoi 
with which to revive my fainted ardor, he would stea 
furtive, troubled glances at me as if to note what success he 
might be having. ’ 

The pathos of these stolen looks prevailed. Compas 
sionately I feigned to be again my old buoyant self. I let 
him believe that a domestic inharmony had alone depressec 
me. It would have been too cruel, nor was this the mo. 
ment to tell him that a new knowledge of myself had suf. 
ficed to bring about the spiritual collapse he so shrewdly 
observed. It would take time and a thoughtful choice o} 
words to convey to him that my lost hardihood was ir 
recoverable.not because I was married but because I wa: 
I—invincibly I, beyond reparation or relief. 1 

So, then, I strove for a gayety to match my friend’s own 
and was repaid for the subterfuge when I observed that 
his glances at me were no longer troubled. 

(Continued on Page 50) - 
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ae The Cadillac Motor Car Company invites 
PIS HE Ry, you to attend a Style Salon of V-63 models 
to be held throughout the United States 


: 

: 

: DA 
from Oct. 4th to 11th inclusive. 


This Salon will also mark the first public 
. showing of the new and distinctive Custom 


Built Cadillac-Fisher Bodies on the V-63 
chassis. 
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By Will Payme 


ILLUSTRATION BY ARTHUR D. FULLER 


As Nearly as She Could Remember it, She Excused Herself in the Way She Had Once Seen it Done on the Stage 


WYER halted at the ditch—abruptly, as though an 
D invisible hand had seized his arm. An idea rang in 
his brain: This would be the place to kill a man. 

A gully ran through here. But now that Palm Bluff was 
becoming a city, that would not answer; so they were 
deepening it and laying a big iron drainage pipe along the 
bottom, to be covered with earth when the job was 
finished, leaving the surface of the ground level. At this 
point the excavation was more than twenty feet deep, 
sheathed with pine plank to hold the sandy soil. A single 
plank had been laid across the top bridgewise. An un- 
connected segment of the new pipe, with a thick iron 
collar on the end, stuck up through muddy water in the 
bottom of the cut, and some tools. 

Overhead, a seamless loose gray fleece exuded warm 
mist. One could hardly say it rained; but there was a 
slow, intermittent drip of water from the leaves. Coming 
out of doors, one’s hands, face and clothing at once grew 
moist. This plank over the ditch was wet. A man might 
easily slip on it. 

It was the outskirts of town. Only Dwyer’s smart new 
house and three or four humble older ones lay to the north. 
Beyond them the level ground was still overgrown with tall 
Southern pine and clumps of palmetto, dissolving into 
foggy obscurity at no great distance. Only fifty yards to 
the west the ground broke down into a ragged bluff, its 
crown thirty feet or so above the sea, which seemed to 
have stopped and to lie gray, motionless, waiting for 
something to happen. On that side the picture ended 
indefinitely in a long, darker smudge, formerly called 
John’s Key, but now, thanks to Dwyer, much known as 
Paradise Island. It was only two-thirds of a mile offshore, 
but so vague that a stranger might easily have mistaken 
it for the extended trail of smoke from a Gulf steamer. 

And this general blur—still and vague, but shut in— 
seemed to sanction the idea which had exploded in 
Dwyer’s mind; seemed to blindfold the world and hold its 
ears for him. He put up his hand and wiped perspiration 
from his brow. But he shouldn’t be stopping here. In 
fact he had stopped only half a second, hardly missing a 
step. He set his muddy shoe on the wet plank and passed 
over, striding toward his new house. 


The shoe was muddy because the sidewalk had been 
torn up here for the ditch digging. Otherwise it was a 
smart article of white canvas and black leather. His fine 
wool stockings had a pattern worked in the tops. There 
was an embossed monogram on his silver belt buckle. He 
wore a silk shirt and belted jacket. Such clothes were 
becoming to his tall, well-made figure. In profile he would 
have adorned a coin, in spite of his bald head—for which, 
indeed, his neatly pointed, curly golden beard seemed to 
compensate; but his face was much too narrow, as though 
it had been squeezed in a press, bringing his eyes close 
together. On first acquaintance the disparity between 
profile and full face was fairly disconcerting, as though he 
had two faces, and they were even of different ages. 

There was a great turmoil within, and a goneness as 
though a blow in thestomach had taken his wind. Assuredly 
he had never imagined himself as a murderer. The un- 
spoken word set his heart to quaking furiously now. But 
he had a baffled feeling of the thing’s being thrust into 
his hands—no other way. 

The new house, of hollow tile and stucco, in Spanish 
style, had four bedrooms and three baths. The local news- 
paper, in describing the plans and referring from time to 
time to the progress of the structure, had dwelt upon the 
three baths as a crowning distinction. The little blue-tiled 
sun parlor looked out upon the Gulf and contained a broad 
lounge with many bright-colored cushions.. Mrs. Dwyer, 
in an embroidered blue silk wrapper, reclined upon it, 
reading a love story in a magazine. Hearing his step, she 
hid the box of candy under the cushions. Fat was her 
arch enemy—a hundred and sixty, she confessed to him; 
but the bathroom scales said a hundred and seventy-four, 
over which she secretly wept a little in vexation and 
self-pity. She was a very fair woman, with ash-blond hair 
and big baby-blue eyes and a beautiful skin. 

She smiled at her husband as he stepped in, and hid 
a yawn with a jeweled hand, mentioning that on such a 
miserable day it hadn’t seemed worth while to dress. He 
told her that he wouldn’t be home for dinner—had to 
meet some St. Petersburg men; they’d talk over their 
business while they ate in a private room at the hotel; but 
he expected to return early. 


“Oh, by the way, Langley’ll be here to see me at half 
past nine. Said he’d wait if I wasn’t home by that time. 
I expect to be here by then, but it may be a little later. 
Have him wait. I won’t be long.” 

Surely that was a very simple message to leave with 
one’s wife; yet he found himself stammering over it, scant 
of breath, his heart hammering at his ribs. He looked 
away lest she see something in his eyes. But she evidently 
saw nothing, for the next instant her voice came indolently 
to his ears with a laugh: 

“‘He’s such a funny little mouse of a man! I ought to 
have a doll for him to play with.” 

No doubt Langley had reminded other people of a mouse. 
His hair and tiny, ineffectual mustache were dust-colored. 
He wore large gold-bowed spectacles, and walked with a 
slight, round-shouldered stoop, as though apologizing for 
his five feet three inches of height. His wrinkled clothes, 
not exactly shabby, carried out the general effect of 
insignificance. 

Trudging down Seaview Avenue at four o’clock of this 
afternoon, with a big white envelope in the pocket of his 
flapping coat, thumb and forefinger absently pecking at 
the small mustache, he had evidently been lost in thought, 
and seemed vaguely startled at finding himself in front of 
an office which, on this overcast day, was flooded with 
electric light—quite the smartest office in town, with sea- 
green rugs on the floor, orange-colored wicker chairs and 
settees, and pictures on the walls. The most conspicuous 
of them, twenty feet long. by four high, was brilliantly 
illuminated from above and showed a long, narrow, green 
island in a varnished blue sea. In the foreground stood 
an immensely long hotel, with towers, minarets and 
banners, and a huge circular casino built out over the 
water. A boulevard ran along the beach. Back of it, all 
over the island, roofs and cornices of villas and cottages 
peeked out of embowering leafage. 

The legend under the picture said “Paradise Island,” 
and in much more modest letters, “‘ As it will appear when 
improvements are completed.’’ Several people were there, 
but no one paid any attention to Langley as he ambled 
through to a smaller room, where a dark, handsome young 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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O MAN, it has been said, 

feels mortal until after he 

is thirty. Sickness, physi- 
cal incompetence, death—they are 
for others. Then, and perhaps unex- 
pectedly—there comes a realization 
that stuns! 


In some strenuous sport he calls 


confidently on the physical reserves 


which have always carried him 
through. And for the first time his 


day of nerve-racking emergencies 
at the office, he sags beneath an ex- 
haustion that he never knew before. 


It is at this moment that he real- 
izes the departure of youth—a 
‘moment that comes once in every 
man’s life. 


All too few are the years of real 
health for the average man and 
woman. According to the United 
States Life Tables for 1920, we 
enjoy fu// health and vigor only be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 31. Then, 
suddenly or slowly, we hit the down grade 
toward physical disaster! 


How many of those who make up the 
“average” are spendthrifts of health! Even 
after they have been warned again and again 
that their physical resources are dwindling, 
men continue to squander the health they have 
left. They draw day after day on their physi- 
cal reserve. They go without sleep, and brag 
of their stamina. They eat thoughtlessly, even 
recklessly, whipping their jaded minds to alert- 
ness, and silencing their overwrought nerves, 
with mealtime doses of caffein. 


When the Limit 1s Reached 


One day—they seldom know just when— 
they draw on their dwindling reserve of vital 
energy beyond the limit of safety. Occasionally 
there is a crash and a long “vacation,” with 
doctors and nurses laboring to repair the ruin. 
More often there is a gradual process of decay 
—the secret attack of some insidious disease 
on a vital organ—with no active consciousness 
of the disaster until a thorough physical ex- 
amination results in a murmured consultation 
among the physicians, the shaking of heads, 
and the muttering of scientific terms meaning- 
less to the layman. 


The surest way known to science to forestall 
this disaster—the surest way to extend the 


span of health to the very frontiers of old age— 
is to live a natural life. 


Take enough exercise to keep the muscles 
supple; breathe all the fresh air possible; get 
eight hours’ sleep every night; watch your diet; 
avoid the use of drug stimulants—even those 
which seem the least harmful. 


People in 2,000,000 American homes avoid 
the use of caffein by drinking Postum. Caffein 
is a robber. Whereas food creates energy, caf- 
fein merely seems to create energy, but actually 
draws on the body’s own reserve. 


Postum is a// wheat—and wheat is the best- 
liked food in the world! It has the full-bodied, 
delicious flavor of this life-giving grain. It is 
not an imitation of any other drink, but an 
excellent drink in its own right. Its warmth 
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j Convenience and economy! Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, made in the cup by adding boiling water, is the easiest drink 
in the world to prepare. Postum Cereal (the kind you boil) is also easy to make, but should be boiled twenty minutes. Either form costs less 


than most other hot drinks. 


POST 


and flavor make the meal more en- 
joyable—encourage the blood and 
digestive juices in their work—with- 
out counteracting these good effects 
by drugging! 


You can drink all the Postum you 
want, every meal of the day. There 
isn’t a taut nerve, a sleepless hour, or a 
headache in it! The children can have 
it, too. Made with hot milk instead 
of water, it is particularly good for 
them, giving them the added nourish- 
ment of milk, and a 
flavor they are sure to 
enjoy ! 

We want you, in the 
interest of your health, 
to try Postum for thirty 
days. We will give you, 
free, your first week’s 
supply for this thirty- 
day test. We will have 
Carrie Blanchard, nation- 
ally famous food demon- 
strator, send you her own 
directions for preparing 
it in the most delicious 
way. 


Thirty days is a small 
time to make a test which 
may influence your health 
all the rest of your life. 
Surely this is an easy 
step in the right direc- 
tion! Accept Carrie 
Blanchard’s offer 


(Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


“Men have always been partial to my Postum. 
Anybody can make it as well as I can—but 
there are a few simple things to remember. 


now! 


“T have written these things down, and will 
be mighty glad to send my directions to any 
one who will write. I also want to send enough 
Instant Postum, or Postum Cereal (the kind 
you boil), to get you well started: on your 
thirty-day test. 


“Tf you will send in your name and address, 
I'll see that you get the kind you want, right 
away.” 


FREE—MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


$a 


8. E. P. 10-24 
Postum CEREAL Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send : 
me, without cost or obligation, the first week’s supply of | 3 


Instant Postum..... cg Check 
ar which you 
Postum Cereau .....O prefer 
Name 
Street 
City . =~ a _ State 


In Canada, address CanapIAN Postum Cereat Co., Ltd., | 
45 Front St., East, Toronto, Ontario 
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woman, after stepping back to inquire, said that Mr. 
Dwyer would see him in a few minutes; 
mothered him into a wicker chair, where he could wait 
comfortably. He was flustered and blushing slightly; 
there had been moments when he had a harrowing pre- 
vision that this vigorous smiling Miss Hanson was going 
to take him into her lap and rock him. But although she 
made him nervous he liked her too. 

Two men came out from the inner office, talking to- 
gether as they walked past. A buzzer sounded on Miss 
Hanson’s desk and she turned to Langley with a bright, 
encouraging nod to signify that he might go in. 

He drew a quick breath, wet his lips and got up, his 
heart pounding. Nevertheless, pushing open the door to 
the inner room, he could not help giving a woodeny smile, 
nor the silly gesture of raising thumb and forefinger to 
peck at his mustache. Athletic Dwyer, in smart golf 
clothes, stood up genially to shake hands, and hospitably 
indicated a vacant chair by the desk. Being seated, 
Langley fumbled in getting the big envelope out of his 
pocket and swallowed and cleared his throat. 

“Mr. Dwyer, I’ve got some newspaper clippings here. 
They came in this afternoon’s mail. I’d like you to glance 
them over.’ 

Looking owlish for all the world, with his round pale 
eyes staring behind gold-bowed spectacles, he pushed the 
envelope across the desk. 

Dwyer did not take the envelope immediately. Instead 
the looked at his young caller in a sudden arrest and astonish- 
ment.’ For there was something in Langley’s embarrassed 
air—well, as though a mouse had abruptly leveled a gun 
at one’s head. Langley’s eyes fell before the other man’s 
concentrated, questioning gaze; he moistened his lips and 
mechanically turned his faded straw hat in his lap. 

Very soberly, then, Dwyer picked up the envelope, noting 
at a glance that its upper left-hand corner bore the return 
card of a Boston newspaper. It bulged with soft contents 
that seemed to have been hastily stuffed in. When he 
shook it a dozen newspaper clippings fell out, and a sheet 
of coarse paper on which was hastily scrawled with lead 
pencil: 

Dr Jim: Here’s the graveyard. Be sure to send it back. 
Don’t know what became of D. Will intgue ane let you know. 

rs. 
BEN. 

Dwyer knew that in newspaper office slang “‘graveyard”’ 
meant the file in which all sorts of contemporaneous bio- 
graphical material was kept, so that if Peter J. Filkins, of 
Essex, Massachusetts, came into a fortune or broke his 
neck or got nominated for Congress or otherwise burst into 
print, a reporter could at once lay hands upon items with 
which to embellish the story. He merely glanced at the 
clippings, being already quite aware of their purport. 

From them it appeared that, not long after the war, 
one Dwyer, doing business under the firm name of E. 
Pellman Dwyer & Co., had been arrested on a charge of 
tempting small investors to part with their Liberty Bonds 
and savings-bank balances in order to participate in vast, 
mysterious and fabulously profitable operations in foreign 
exchange. But the story, as disclosed by the clippings, 
ended in mid-air. There was the man’s arrest and the 
charges against him, with names of some of the plucked 
dupes; then his reply, which consisted of a general denial, 
and the giving of bail. Small items recorded various 
postponements of the hearing. But whether or not the 
man had been brought to trial did not appear. 

“Both Langley and. Dwyer knew that at the period 
covered by these clippings a much more extensive and 
spectacular swindle, conducted by a citizen of foreign 
birth, was absorbing the attention of the public and of the 
newspapers, so that this Dwyer case was only a sort of 
negligible side show. Also, not long afterward, there 
were exciting charges of blackmail and bribery in connec- 
tion with the administration of justice in Boston. Itseemed 
that in the bigger mess Dwyer had been lost sight of. 

““T was in Boston at the time—on the Tribune,”’ said 
Langley. ‘“‘I never saw Dwyer, but we published his 
picture. I’d fairly forgotten all about it, as you might say. 
Down here I didn’t think anything in particular about 
your name being Dwyer too—no connection occurred to 
me. Then the other day’’—he hesitated an instant, pain- 
fully—“‘a lady was saying that Mrs. Dwyer spoke of 
having lived in Boston. Somehow it flashed over me. The 
same initials, you see, and something about the picture 
coming back to my mind. Of course you didn’t have a 
beard then, and had a full head of hair. It flashed over 
me. Well, I was going up to Tampa next day. I sent a 
wire from there to my friend.’’ He nodded toward the 
scrawled note. “I asked him to send me what he had, 
since 1919, on EF. Pellman Dwyer. Seems he didn’t under- 
stand me very well—just sent me on the old stuff in the 
graveyard. That’s how this happened.”’ 

Haltingly, and in a toneless sort of voice, he made the 
statement; yet with an astonishing air of candor, too, as 
though, as a matter of course, Mr. Dwyer would under- 
stand that he was obliged to find out about his Boston 
antecedents and come and tell him of the discovery. That 
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then openly 


candid air really disconcerted the large man behind the 
desk. 

“Why are you showing me these things?’’ he asked 
abruptly. 

Langley elevated his dust-colored eyebrows in faint sur- 
prise and replied monotonously, ‘‘To ask whether you are 
the same man.” 

Dwyer felt that he ought to be angry, but in a way it 
was so ridiculous that one couldn’t be. 

“T am not the same man,” he said promptly. 
was my cousin. His first name is Edward.” 

His own first name, as known in Palm Bluff, was 
Elihu—Elihu P. Dwyer. But it rarely found its way into 
print. The name that appeared in bold type in all ad- 
vertisements of Paradise Island was George Ingram & Co. 
There was a George Ingram, indefinitely understood to be 
a wealthy, retired capitalist of New York. Twice or thrice 
he had appeared in Palm Bluff, vanishing again after a 
week or so. Dwyer was only the “Co.,’’ and Langley 
knew that he had privately asked the local newspaper to 
keep his name out of print, lest Mr. Ingram, who was 
furnishing most of the capital, should become jealous of a 
mere lieutenant. 

With a mild and owlish innocence, Langley asked, 
‘“Where were you at this time, Mr. Dwyer—at the time 
this thing happened in Boston?” 

Dwyer felt something soft and weak but like a leech, 
not to be shaken off. For the first time he spoke sharply. 

“See here, Langley, you know what I’ve done. I’ve 
put Palm Bluff on the map. When I came here fifteen 
months ago this town was dead as a door nail—four thou- 
sand inhabitants. That’s as far as it had got in thirty 
years. And that’s about as far as it would get in the next 
thirty.”” His voice showed anger. ‘‘Everybody’s running 
around in circles now barking over the boom in real estate. 
They know what the boom’s done for Miami and Palm 
Beach and St. Petersburg and other places. A lot of ’em 
talk as though it just happened in Palm Bluff. But I 
brought it here! I started it and I’ve kept it going!” 

Langley gravely nodded. 

“‘T know you did, Mr. Dwyer. 
Kendrick says so too.” 

Dwyer caught at the idea which that name suggested, 
demanding, ‘“‘ What does Kendrick know about this?” 

“He doesn’t know anything about it,’’ Langley replied 
in that monotonous and oddly disconcerting manner. 
“‘He’s out of town today. You see, I wasn’t expecting an 
answer from Boston so soon, and I thought when it did 
come it would tell more about the case—how it ended. So 
I didn’t say anything to him—till I knew more, you under- 
stand.”’ He gave a little twist to his mustache. ‘‘And 
then, when this came in, I thought I better ask you.” 

Again—obscurely—Dwyer wanted to laugh because it 
was so ridiculous. But he went on with his own statement: 

“Well, take your newspaper. You know what it was 
when I came here—ten or twelve pages once a week; 
not exactly running over with profits. Now you're printing 
fourteen and sixteen pages twice a week—talking about 
changing it over to a daily—putting up a new building. I 
did that, Langley. Same way with other things here. It’s 
the push I gave that started ’em all up.” 

Langley would not have denied it. The newspaper had 
been launched twenty-five years before, a feeble weekly 
bantling, mostly patent insides, in a ramshackle village. 
The trampish printer who did the launching had a sense of 
humor, for he called his venture the Palm Leaf Fan. But 
he hadn’t much else. There had been various changes of 
ownership. Meanwhile Palm Bluff grew in leisurely 
fashion—brick pavements, cement sidewalks, electric lights, 
four thousand inhabitants. Lewis Kendrick bought the 
Fan. And progress might have continued in that same 
leisurely fashion if this mysterious elixir of boom had not 
been injected into the veins of the community. Now the 
most conspicuous feature of each semiweekly edition of the 
Fan was a double-page advertisement of Paradise Island, 
stock in which might be purchased of George Ingram & 
Co. at only $8.75 a share—if one acted quickly, before 
the price advanced. Every advertisement reminded the 
hesitant readers what fortunes had been reaped by saga- 
cious investors at Miami, Palm Beach, St. Petersburg, Los 
Angeles, New York. Ownership of soil was the road to 
wealth! George Ingram & Co. advertised Paradise Island 
not only at home but in other Florida towns where North- 
ern tourists with money to invest congregated, and even in 
some Northern cities. That, undoubtedly, had touched off 
the boom at Palm Bluff. 

“Haven’t you an interest in the Fan?’’ Dwyer asked, 
remembering something to that effect. 

“T have three thousand dollars of stock,” Langley 
replied. ‘I paid fifteen hundred dollars down and Mr. 
Kendrick gave me two years to pay the balance. He 
wanted somebody associated with him on the paper and 
was willing to sell me a small interest that way. I went 
into journalism when I left college, reporting in Bridgeport 
and Providence; then in Boston. But I always wanted to 
get an interest in a paper in a smaller place. I had a little 
trouble with my lungs and came down here, and fell in 
with Mr. Kendrick.” 
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He said it in his toneless, unemphasized way; and 
Dwyer felt that he was a sort of slot ee 
dropped in a question, and if he knew the answer it had t 
come out, mechanically. i 

“Well,” the big man observed, “your stock is worth 
twice what it was when you bought it six months ago. A 
year from now it will be worth twice as much as it is now.” 
He leveled a forefinger. ‘‘And don’t forget this, Langley 
This is all based on confidence— every bit of it. Now that 
the boom’s here, you’ve got other fellows advertising real 
estate. My advertising has brought in more tourists, 
They’re buying more goods and the merchants are ad- 
vertising more. You may figure that, now the boom is 
here, you can tell me to go to the devil. But you’re wrong. 
It’s all based on confidence. Destroy public confidence in 
me and you blow up the whole thing. People will simply 
pull out of the game. Everybody in this part of the 
country knows that I originated the boom here, and have 
led it. Palm Bluff has got plenty of rival towns. Give ’em 
a handle against me and they’ll set up a howl—make this 
town a laughingstock. You can’t hit me without hitting 
yourself and all your neighbors.” 

Langley felt that this statement was quite true, having 
a prevision that Kendrick and John Titus, president of 
the First National Bank, and other solid citizens would be 
greatly pained at the notion of weakening public confidence 
in Palm Bluff real estate by exposing Dwyer as a rogu 
who had swindled small investors out of their Liberty 
Bonds. That was one reason why he hadn’t mentioned 
the affair to Kendrick. 

“Running a newspaper here is a different proposition 
from running one in a big city,’’ Dwyer went on. ‘“News- 
papers ina big city needn’t have any more sense of respon- 
sibility than a hyena—and they don’t have,’’ he added 
bitterly. ‘‘They can run around blowing up anybody, 
That’s their occupation. The town’s so big, you see. But 
in a small town like this everything hangs together, 
You’ve got to have a sense of responsibility to your 
neighbors. A newspaper that hurts the town won’t be 
tolerated.”’ 

Langley nodded gravely. 

“T understand that, Mr. Dwyer. That’s why I came to 
see you now. Of course, if I was just a big-city reporter 
I could put this story on the wire and not mind who it 
hurt.’’ He pecked at his mustache and very soberly made 
a statement which might have provoked a laugh, coming 
from such a mouselike person: ‘All I want to do is to 
protect the public.” 

Dwyer demanded, ‘‘What do you mean by that?” 

“Well, it’s this way,’’ the protector of the public an- 
swered judicially: ‘‘You’ve been selling a great deal 
stock to the public. The money is supposed to go to build 
a causeway over to the island, and the hotel, and $0 
forth’’—he made a little gesture—‘‘these improvements 
that you advertise. I believe you’ve got a good proposi- 
tion, Mr. Dwyer. You can make a fine winter resort out of 
Paradise Island. If you do make a fine resort out of it, - 
don’t see any reason why people wouldn’t come there 
build cottages and estates, and so on, same as at Pal 
Beach and Miami. If they do, of course, the stock in yo 
company will be valuable.” 

Dwyer listened to this exposition of faith in his enter- 
prise with a certain astonishment. Out on the long, nar- 
row sand bar, overgrown with cabbage palms, palmet 
and mesquite, whose name he had changed to Paradis 
Island, some gangs of colored workmen were clearing up 
the underbrush and marking off streets; but it was ve 
very far from the sophisticated paradise which the bi 
painting in the office represented. 

“But you can see yourself, Mr. Dwyer,” the journalis 
droned on, “‘that if you’re’’—he seemed unable to find th 
word he wanted and made an awkward little gestur 
toward the heap of clippings—‘“‘if you’re the man who did 
this, you ought to retire in favor of some man the pub 
could have confidence in. There wouldn’t need to be am 
scandal at all—at least not now.’’ His embarrassment 
creased, yet his eyes held soberly to Dwyer’s face. 
don’t know whether they’re looking for you or not; bu 
I don’t think I would be required to take Boston into con 
sideration—at present. I think my duty is to the publi 
here—at present. So at present, if you would retire her 
I would be satisfied.” 

Dwyer stared at him. So that was it! He was simpl 
to eliminate himself—blot himself out of existence wil 
regard to Paradise Island! The astonishment arose partl 
from a feeling of the insignificance of his opponent, % 
though an embarrassed mouse should sit up on its tail 1 
the path of an elephant and say, with a nervous little ges: 
ture, ‘“‘Now you're to vanish, you know—dissolve into aii 

“But I’m not the man—not the man at all!’’ Dwy 
protested. ‘‘That man was my cousin. I had nothing 
do with his affairs; no more’’—he made a gesture 
though at loss for words—‘“‘than the man in the moon!” 

Langley’s monotonous voice came back in propitiation: 

“Tn that case, Mr. Dwyer, of course there’s nothi 
more to be said.’’ He brushed his hand over dusty hé 
‘“Where were you in the spring and summer of 1919?” 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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(Continued from Page 40) 

And there was the leech again, softly 
clinging to him, not to be shaken off. 
Dwyer changed the subject. 

“When will Kendrick be back?” 

His mind turned to Kendrick, not as toa 
straw at which a drowning man clutches, 
but as to a raft. Because, after all, Ken- 
drick was a human being—a man who knew 
his own interests and the interests of his 
town, and had a proper regard for them. 

“Kendrick will not consent to a wanton 
attack on me,”’ he declared firmly. 

Langley gave another peck at his mus- 
tache and squirmed in the chair. 

“Tf it came to that,” he said, “I’d put 
the story on the wire anyhow. Other 
papers would publish it.” 

Fatally true! This mere mouse of a man 
had the lightning in his hand. In spite of 
Kendrick, in spite of everybody, he could 
launch the thunderbolt any time he pleased. 
Other papers would publish it, especially 
Boston papers, and the reverberations 
would soon reach Palm Bluff. 

Langley explained mildly: ‘“‘You see, 
Mr. Dwyer, when I left college and went 
into journalism I had some ideas about it. 
I’ve got the same ideas still. In a case of 
this kind a journalist oughtn’t to hesitate, 
no matter what happens to him.” He 
nodded to the clippings. ‘That man 
oughtn’t to be taking in other people’s 
money this way. In such a case a journal- 
ist has a duty to the public. He must 
protect the public that supports him.” 

Half an hour before, Dwyer would have 
laughed over the speech as a bit of sopho- 
morical egotism, of the kind that might be 
expected from a reporter who gravely called 
himself a journalist. Half an hour before, 
he would have said that the runty young 
man named Langley who was reporter and 
associate editor of the Palm Leaf Fan had 
comically round, wide-open, pale-blue eyes 
that reminded one of an adolescent owl. 
Just now those same eyes, fixed upon his, 
looked like a high, thick stone wall. His 
own eyes fellin asudden agitation. Blindly, 
instinctively, he began fighting for time. 

“See here, Langley, you’re all wrong. 
That’s my cousin. We must talk this over. 
It’s a long story.”” He looked quickly at 
his wrist watch. ‘I haven’t time now. 
You owe it to me to give me a hearing.” 

“Why, I’ll be glad to talk it over with 
you any time, Mr. Dwyer,’’ Langley as- 
sured him; ‘this evening, if you like.” 

“Why, yes.” Dwyer frowned a little, 
considering. “I’ve got to meet some men 
at the hotel for dinner—oughtn’t to take 
very long. Come to my house at half past 
nine. Will you do that?” 

“Certainly, very glad to,” Langley re- 
plied; and then Dwyer perceived that his 
opponent, too, was relieved to get away, 
like a tired boxer at the end of a round. 
“‘T’ll read these things over,” said Dwyer, 
with a nod at the clippings on the desk. 
“Tt’s a long story. If I shouldn’t be 
there at half past nine, wait for me. I 
won’t be long. Of course, you'll say 
nothing to anybody until you’ve heard 
from me.” 

“No,” said Langley. 
house at half past nine.” 

He slid from the office, hat in hand, and, 
out on the cement sidewalk of Seaview 
Avenue, paused to wipe his face with a 
handkerchief before putting on his faded 
straw hat, for he was sweating and trembling 
like a very tired man. He shuffled absently 
up the avenue, in his slightly stooping 
posture, and turned off into Hibiscus Street; 
which, naturally, was a dusty, tatter- 
demalion thoroughfare largely given over 
to garages. Half a block brought him to a 
two-story brown frame building with the 
uncompromising ugliness of a big shoe box. 
The faded sign over the door said, “‘ Palm 
Leaf Fan. Job Printing.” 

But this was only the poor cocoon, soon 
to be abandoned. Over on Orange Street 
the walls were already going up for a fine 
new hollow tile and stucco structure, with 
the best modern improvements, to which 
the newspaper would move as soon as it 
was completed. Langley had spent many 
a pleasant half hour admiring the archi- 
tect’s sketch and floor plans. He was going 
to be part owner in it. 

Of course, like much else in Palm Bluff 
just now, the new plant, and the daily 
edition that was to follow within a year, 
were predicated on the boom. He did not 
deny Dwyer’s claim to being the author of 
the boom, nor that he was still the pivotal 
fact in it. He knew how much store Palm 
Bluff put upon its boom; how much it 
hoped for from that state of mind which 
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set people to bidding briskly against each 
other for vacant plots of sand and palmetto 
which, two years before, nobody would so 
much as look at. It was a state of mind, 
and states of mind may change very 
swiftly. He realized that there were many 
things to be thought of. His own indi- 
vidual fortune and future were involved in 
them. 7 


Dwyer, meanwhile, was reading one of 
those old newspaper clippings with a fasci- 
nation that was not without horror. This 
had always been hanging over his head, but 
as month after month went by his sense of 
security naturally increased. In brief, a 
friend had assured him that for a certain 
consideration authority would hold its hand 
until, in due time, a beneficent statute of 
limitations barred him from prosecution. 
But the affair was hazardous. He was like 
a man lying behind a dike of sand which 
time might solidify into rock; meanwhile 
any chance wave would wash it away. Af- 
ter the catastrophe of arrest he might have 
abandoned all his baggage, plunging into 
the stream as a stripped and naked man, to 
emerge at another point, take a new 
name—and get a job, say, driving a truck 
or peddling shoe strings. But he couldn’t 
endure abandoning his baggage. He was 
too soft for that. So he had been obliged to 
keep the name Dwyer, metamorphosing E. 
Pellman into Elihu P., just as he abandoned 
the curly golden wig he formerly wore and 
grew a beard instead. 

Staring at the old strip of newspaper, 
with perspiration on his forehead, he per- 
ceived in a luminous instant that he had 
always been ineffectual, finally. This 
Boston venture hadn’t really succeeded. 
He was a very presentable man, handsome 
in profile; he made friends readily, and 
easily got himself accepted up to a certain 
point; he had a glib tongue; there was 
ingenuity in his brain. But somehow, at 
length, he always stubbed his toe, while 
men whom he despised as coarse block- 
heads carried their affairs through. 

The venture down here had succeeded 
miraculously. He called himself author of 
the boom, yet knew well enough that he 
had appeared just at the psychological 
moment when circumstances had made 
everything ready for him. In the nature of 
the case, booms can’t be happening always. 
Probably such another opportunity would 
never come to him. Certainly it wouldn’t 
if Langley blew up his sand dike now. With 
that Boston hue and cry at his heels again, 
and authority, spurred by newspapers, 
reaching out for him He was forty- 
two and ravenously hungry for a long 
arrears of enjoyments. His advertisements 
praised Palm Bluff as a new Eden, but he 
hated the dull hole. What he wanted was 
to stuff his pockets with money and go 
where money can be spent to advantage. 

And there was the instrument of his 
destruction—Langley; pale-eyed runt of a 
third-rate newspaper reporter, attached to 
a country-town semiweekly sheet which 
docilely printed columns of his puffs of 
Paradise Island in consideration of a double- 
page advertisement in each issue for which 
he paid $112.50. Secretly, or to his wife 
and a few cronies, he laughed at the journal 
because it charged so little. Anything that 
cost only $112.50 must be somewhat con- 
temptible. Yet the Fan was dignity itself 
compared with its associate editor. The 
most intolerable thing in the situation was 
that ruin should come from such a source. 

From the first he had perceived Lang- 
ley’s unmanageableness. A man of sense 
might listen to reason and be shown where 
his own interests lay, or even take an out- 
right bribe. But this was one of your 
simple-minded idiots who had got an idea 
of duty to the public stuck crosswise in his 
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feeble nut and would toddle right along 
with it, no matter at what cost to himself. 
With intense bitterness, and with a suffo- 
cating surge of rage, Dwyer comprehended 
that immovable and imbecilic quality in his 
opponent. . A man you couldn’t do 
anything with! 

He was walking purblindly homeward, 
all a-quake inside, with a seethe of bitter, 
aimless anger Langley! And just when 
the prize was fairly at his fingers’ ends! 
The money was rolling in now. He had 
some wild thoughts of flight; but he had 
spent a lot of the money so far, taking up 
the options on the land, advertising, clear- 
ing off the underbrush. Besides, flight with 
this bomb exploding at his heels would be 
useless. . Trapped! There had been 
no plan in his appointment with Langley. 
He had merely fought for time in which to 
make a plan. But how could there be a 
plan when you were going to be shot at 
daylight anyhow? To be sure, Langley had 
offered one—namely, that he eliminate 
himself, walk out empty-handed. Dwyer 
could have laughed acidly over that, only 
the muscles of laughter seemed paralyzed. 
‘ He was quite sure that nobody here 
except Langley knew about this as yet. 
Nobody would know, at least, until Ken- 
drick returned in the morning. As yet 
destruction was solely incarnated in one 
ridiculous little person. Trapped—and only 
a gray mouse in gold-bowed spectacles 
holding the door! Then he came to the 
ditch and halted as though an invisible 
hand had seized his arm. 

After that it all unfolded in a fashion as 
smooth and orderly as the operation of a 
law of Nature. When Dwyer returned to 
his house at a quarter to ten that evening 
Langley was waiting for him—embarrassed 
of course, pecking at his little mustache 
and murmuring as Mrs. Dwyer tried to en- 
tertain him by wholly imaginary references 
to her social career in the North. Her sly 
smile to her husband confessed how dull she 
had found the young man; and as nearly as 
she could remember it, she excused herself 
in the way she had once seen it done on 
the stage. Of course she was going to bed. 
Unless there was amusement of some kind, 
she usually went to bed at nine. Dwyer 
had counted on that. 

The host also excused himself for a mo- 
ment, then called Langley into the small 
and gaudily colored den back of the living 
room, closing the door. When they were 
seated—the guest having awkwardly de- 
clined a cigar—Dwyer spoke with an air 
not only candid but cordial. 

“‘T’ve been thinking it over, Langley. 
You wereright. But first I want to tell you 
about the Boston business.” 

At leisure he unfolded a narrative, mostly 
false, of his entanglement in the foreign- 
exchange speculation; and there was a 
secret little delight in his heart over the 
coolness and fluency with which he spoke. 
He was in perfect command of himself as 
he spun out the yarn to gain time. It had 
turned somewhat wetter outside. Through 
the open window came a soft, monoto- 
nous drip of the eaves and a murmurous 
patter of drops on the leaves. As dark as 
a pocket out there. Hardly one chance in 
a million of a soul being abroad in this 
edge of the town on such a night. The 
three or four humble houses in the neighbor- 
hood would be fast asleep. 

Dwyer talked easily, embroidering the 
tale. And he was now conscious of an odd, 
fierce hatred of the mousy little man 
opposite, pecking at his ridiculous mustache, 
sagely nodding his insignificant head, look- 
ing owlishly through gold-bowed specta- 
cles; an object mortally contemptible in its 
nature, to be hated and stepped upon! 

Also Dwyer secretly jeered at the guest 
for his fatuous sense of security. There was 
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something hard and heavy in his coat 
pocket. Several times his hand slipped in 
to feel of it. He knew exactly how it was 
going to be done. The courteous host 
would step outside with his guest, in the 
dark. Then three or four swift, powerful 
blows with that thing in his pocket and a 
body dumped into the muddy ditch where 
the plank was slippery. And Langley sat 
there wagging his head, gaping at him—the 
idiot! 

“But you were right,’’ the host con- 
tinued. ‘I was the victim of circum- 
stances, yet it wouldn’t be fair to ask 
people to trust me with this money. I 
realize it now. I propose an executive com- 
mittee.” 

He sketched the scheme: Three local 
men of the highest reputation would form 
the committee to take control of the enter- 
prise; every dollar of money received 
would pass into their hands; they would 
see that it was all honestly expended in 
improvements as the advertisements prom- 
ised; Dwyer would fade out of the scene 
on some plausible pretext. 

Through Langley’s general dustiness 
something like a glow appeared. He 
nodded _ his head twice, and there was a 
perceptible flutter of emotion in his usually 
monotonous voice. ; 

“T’'ll be perfectly satisfied with that, Mr. 
Dwyer—perfectly satisfied,’ he declared 
with that unwonted warmth. ‘There 
never was what you might call any personal 
feeling in this. All I wanted was to protect 
the public. This committee—if it’s the 
right men—will protect the public. That 
was my object from the start. I’ll be 
perfectly satisfied.” : 

“Well, then, think up a list of names for 
the committee. I’ll think up a list. Come 
to my office at four o’clock tomorrow. We'll 
decide on the men. I’ll have the other 
details thought out by that time.” 

Langley was still perceptibly glowing, 
with a foolish little smile, as he got up an¢ 
moved toward the door. 4 

“T’m very glad it’s turned out this way,” 
he observed. 

The tall powerful man at his heels oe 
“SoamI. Soam I.” But his right hand 
was in his coat pocket and he was thinking, 
“Tdiot! To suppose I’m going to give up 
this game for you! Imbecile!” : 

Langley had the door open. There was a 
soft drip of water out there, and a vast 
pitch darkness, cloaking everything. Door 
knob in hand, the visitor hesitated an 
instant, with his foolish little smile. : 

“T didn’t intend to speak of my own 
interests—didn’t mean to think about that. 
But, of course, this means a good deal to 
me personally.’”” The smile became more 
awkward. ‘‘When I thought it over I had 
a kind of a hunch you weren’t going to give 
in; maybe would try to bluff me into putting 
it off. I didn’t mean to take any chances, 
you know—to have anything to hesitate 
over. So I wrote out my resignation to 
Mr. Kendrick and an assignment of my 
stock. I told him if he considered I in- 
jured him, or the paper, in what I was 
doing, he could take it out of what I’d paid 
him on the stock. I left it on his desk 
where he’d see it first thing when he gets to 
town tomorrow.” ¥ 

Dwyer heard himself asking, ‘Did you 
tell him why you were resigning?” H 

Langley gravely nodded. 

“T wrote an outline of the case—enou 
so he would understand why I was acting 
and inclosed a copy of the dispatch I 
meant to send the Boston Tribune after I 
left you.’’ The awkward smile reappeare 
“In case, you know, that you wouldn 
yield. I didn’t mean to take any chance 
you see. I didn’t want anything to h 
tate about. I didn’t even mean to put it 
till you talked to Kendrick. It looked cle: 
to me, so I meant to act. I’ve got th 
original dispatch in my pocket, ready 
send. Of course, now I can tear up th 
resignation and the dispatch. I’m v 
glad of that. It means quite a lot to m 
personally.” | 

Dwyer, hand still in pocket, but quit 
nerveless, looked blankly down at t 
comically mousy person and apprehen 
him in a new way; small, homely, sof 
apparently weak, but indestructible a 


copy of the dispatch, protected him now 
like brass armor. Indestructible! 
“TI think the executive committee wi 
work very well,’”’ said Dwyer stupidly. 
“Yes; I feel sure it will,” Langley re- 
plied in his toneless manner. “‘Good night.’ 
The small homely figure shuffled off inte 
moist dark. | 
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Excels in the Field. of Fours 


Those having their first experience in 
the good Maxwell, marvel that any 
four can produce such smooth and quiet 
performance. 


To those who own Maxwells, their 
economical, care-free service is a never- 
ending revelation of the pleasantest sort. 


There you have, in brief, the two main 
points in which Chrysler engineering 
now enables Maxwell so decidedly to 
excel its field. 


The man who has owned the average 
four-cylinder car probably expects from 
Maxwell nothing more than average 
four-cylinder results; and he is delight- 
fully surprised to encounter an entirely 
new degree of vibrationless performance. 


Maxwell’s bull-dog power is delivered 
in a flow as smooth and soft as satin. 


Not only are the reciprocating parts of 
the sturdy engine balanced to the frac- 
tion of an ounce; but the exclusive 
Maxwell spring mounting for the front 
end of the engine practically eliminates 
all sense of vibration. 


With no annoying engine vibration, and 
with the unusually easy riding of the 
car springs, Maxwell comes close to 
providing the ultimate of motoring 
comfort. 


The large crankshaft revolves in its big 
bearings on a film of oil under pressure, 
reducing main-bearing friction and 
wear to the vanishing point. 


Higher utilization of power—and greater 
economy—are made possible by the 
generous use of ball and roller bearings 
throughout the chassis. You can actu- 
ally roll the good Maxwell with the 
push of one hand. 


Such things —and the use of high alloy 
and heat-treated steels, of a transmis- 
sion and rear axle sturdy enough for 
a truck, of a six-inch heavy-gauge frame 
with six stout cross members—are 
important contributions to Maxwell’s 
unusual merit. 


They constitute tangible superiorities 
which are inducing thousands to choose 
the good Maxwell in preference to any- 
thing at anywhere near its price. 


MAXWELL MOTOR SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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There are Maxwell dealers everywhere. All are in position to extend 
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real distress. The manufacturer was the 
hardest hit. His trouble grew out of an 
acute credit famine which had raised in- 
terest rates in some instances to as high as 
100 per cent a year. Here we found our old 
friend, the law of compensation, working, 
because whereas last year the industrialist 
had everything his own way by reason of 
easy credit, the shoe was now on the other 
foot and he was being badly pinched. 

Moreover, instead of the orgy of buying 
that marked 1923, there was such a visible 
retrenchment in purchasing that every 
shopkeeper with whom I talked had a tale 
of woe to unfold. This was because the 
shortage of credit was matched by a kin- 
dred scarcity of actual cash. I know a man 
who owned a motor car and a country 
house, yet who had difficulty in borrowing 
car fare. 

With this shrinkage of cash we come to 
the crux of the new German deal. Incred- 
ible as it appeared, especially to one who 
saw Germany literally submerged in worth- 
less money, the mark had begun to crawl 
into a hole. Now it did not do so on its own 
volition. Neither did that tightening of 
credit develop out of the thin air. On the 
contrary, it defied the industrial bureau- 
cracy that had practically ruled Germany 
since the end of the war. 

Both of these events were directly due to 
the fact that at last a strong man had come 
to the fiscal helm of Germany, to whom all 
persons, whether big industrialists or small 
shopkeepers, looked alike. That man was 
Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, president of the 
Reichsbank, father of the German Renten- 
mark, and by virtue of that coup the most 
astute financial salesman of these modern 
times. Less than a year ago he was scarcely 
known outside German banking circles. 
Today, with Hugo Stinnes out of the pic- 
ture, he is the outstanding personality of 
the republic. Furthermore, the dramatiza- 
tion of the Dawes Plan, so far as German 
responsibility is concerned, will evolve 
about him, It is therefore important that, 
before the story of his achievement is un- 
folded, you know who and what he is. 


Germany’s Financial Moses 


Despite all the publicity that has beat 
about him these past months, I doubt if the 
fact has hitherto been disclosed that 
Schacht narrowly escaped being born in the 
United States. His father—a native of 
Schleswig-Holstein—emigrated to America 
in 1870 and got a job in a typewriter fac- 
tory at Ilion, New York. Subsequently he 
met and married a Danish girl in Brooklyn, 
where their first son, Dr. Eddie Schacht, 
was born. In 1876 the family went to Ger- 
many, where the elder Schacht became an 
agent of the Equitable Life. He is now 
living in retirement on a pension. 

Hjalmar was born forty-seven years ago, 
shortly after the Schachts returned to Ger- 
many. His full name, by the way, is Horace 
Greeley Hjalmar Schacht, his father having 
had a great admiration for the founder of 
the New York Tribune. Young Schacht 
received his academic and business educa- 
tion in Hamburg, and at the age of twenty- 
six entered the famous Dresdener Bank in 
Berlin as clerk. At thirty-four he was vice 
manager, and at forty-one was practical 
head of the combined Darmstadter and 
National Bank. During the war he organ- 
ized a German bank of issue at Brussels. 
This was his only official connection until 
the fateful late autumn of 1923, when, as 
currency commissioner, he was called in to 
handle the crisis—the final one, I might 
add—that attended the collapse of the 
paper mark. From this time on his name 
and his talents have been inseparably 
bound up with the fiscal regeneration of 
Germany. 

Clearly to comprehend the significance 
of the Schacht performance you must know 


just what was happening when he became - 


currency commissioner. The debacle of 
the paper mark was complete. So many 
zeros had been added to it that it was al- 
most impossible to find out where the 
money stood. While part of this collapse 
was due, of course, to the utter lack of con- 
fidence in the currency, a second contrib- 
utory cause was the indiscriminate credits 
granted by the Reichsbank, which enabled 
people to buy dollars and pounds with hy- 
pothetical borrowed paper marks. Hoard- 
ing or export of foreign exchange naturally 
followed. Officially the mark went to 
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4,200,000,000,000 to the dollar. Unoffi- 
cially, that is, on the Black Bourses and in 


other sidewalk trading, it dropped to 12,- . 


000,000,000,000. Circulation went to an 
almost unbelievable volume. It would take 
a yard of zeros to express it. One detail of 
the debacle—it bears on the Schacht re- 
form—is illuminating. National revenue, 
paid in the battered mark, was about one- 
thousandth of expenditure. Complete 
chaos impended. 

In order to have at least a basis of calcu- 
lation, a so-called gold mark was invented, 
4.20 gold marks being equal to a dollar. 
The relation of this purely imaginary gold 
mark to the paper mark was fixed daily ac- 
cording to the New York quotation of the 
latter. While this gold mark provided a 
standard upon which to base price calcula- 
tions, there was no protection against the 
half hourly depreciation. Manufacturers 
and wholesalers insisted upon payment in 
a foreign currency, while retailers, when 
foreign money was not forthcoming, added 
extra percentages to prices to cover the 
inevitable loss from fluctuations. Naturally 
prices went to fantastic heights, and the 
result was merely more confusion. 


The Rentenbank 


Various forms of currency to meet the 
emergency were suggested. Helferrich pro- 
posed a mark based upon the value of rye— 
one of the German staples—and secured by 
a mortgage on all German immovable prop- 
erty. The futility of this medium of ex- 
change was at once apparent because a 
crop failure would do more damage than 
the wild fluctuation of an unsecured note. 

In October, when almost complete fiscal 
collapse had been reached, the Rentenmark 
was born. It came into being through the 
Ermichtigungsgesetz. This terror of a name 
is merely an enabling act which permits the 
government to act without asking the con- 
sent of the Reichstag. Under the act a new 
bank of issue, the Rentenbank, and a new 
currency, the Rentenmark, were author- 
ized. The word “rent”? means ‘‘income”’ 
or “revenue,” so the proposed medium was 
really a sort of income mark. The Renten- 
bank was to have a capital of 3,200,000,000 
Rentenmarks, covered by a mortgage up to 
4 per cent on all German landed property 
and a similar lien on industrial property. 
In exchange for these mortgages the prop- 
erty owners were to receive a so-called 
evidence of indebtedness called a Renten- 
briefe, a kind of scrip similar to a mortgage 
deed purchasable with Rentenmarks and 
bearing interest at 5 per cent. The idea 
was to make the Rentenbriefe popular with 
small investors. 

Such was the Rentenmark scheme as it 
existed on paper; and on paper it remained 
for some weeks while the paper mark con- 
tinued its journey toward almost absolute 
nothingness. It was one thing to put forth 
the proposition, but quite another to gal- 
vanize it into life. In other words, Ger- 
many needed a salesman to put over the 
deal. He appeared in Schacht. 

On November thirteenth he became cur- 
rency commissioner, and exactly two days 
later he had stopped the printing presses 
and put the Rentenmark on the market. 
Despite all the high-sounding talk of se- 
curity of a mortgage on all German 
property, there was really nothing behind 
the Rentenmark except the iron determina- 
tion of the currency commissioner to make 
it a stable medium of exchange. No one 
took the Rentenbriefe, as a security, seri- 
ously. The wonder of it all was that the 
Rentenmark was accepted. It was a sort 
of financial Topsy, for it ‘‘just growed.” 

Schacht’s whole theory of finance from 
the start was summed up in the sentence, 
“You cannot create capital by merely 
printing money.” On this he made his 
drive. He had previously outlined a plan 
for a bank based on a gold standard which 
would not discount paper indiscriminately 
at the beck and call of finance ministers and 
which would issue credit on only a gold 
and not on a paper basis. He began to get 
action on his ideas. 

Schacht said in substance: ‘‘The Renten- 
mark must be regarded as a gold mark’’— 
there was no gold behind it—‘‘and put ona 
basis of 4.20 to the dollar.”’ This, of course, 
created consternation among the foreign- 
exchange sharks, who had thrived on the 
massacre of the paper mark and who 
naturally saw no good in the new money. 


Now began one of the most curious con- 
flicts ever waged. It was a battle of 
quotations. Schacht beared the paper 
mark down to a Rentenmark basis, while 
on the Black Bourses the speculators clung 
to endless zeros. In five days the com- 
missioner had so manipulated his strategy 
that the Rentenmark was accepted as a 
basis of exchange for 1,000,000,000,000 
paper marks—the Germans designate tril- 
lion with the word billion—and for the first 
time in nearly a year there was something 
like stabilization. Prices began to be 
marked in 1, 2, 5 and 10 marks instead of 
the thousands of millions which had ob- 
tained. Deflation started. 

With deflation came some degree of faith 
in the new money. Just as Austria nation- 
alized confidence almost overnight and 
rescued the krone from its debacle through 
the mere knowledge that a loan was forth- 
coming under the stewardship of the League 
of Nations, so did the Schacht will to 
stabilize the Rentenmark become some- 
what contagious. There was some visual if 
not financial satisfaction, at least, in even 
realizing that you were only paying five 
marks for a meal where formerly you had 
paid thirty or forty trillions. 

With the launching of the Rentenmark, 
Schacht not. only stopped the printing 
presses that had been pounding out inter- 
minable paper marks but he began to call 
in the paper marks. These included the im- 
mense wad of emergency money issued by 
most of the German cities during the cur- 
rency famine of last year. He caught the 
speculators coming and going, because now 
they were unable to get the paper marks 
with which to buy dollars. The unusual 
spectacle of a dollar going down was pre- 
sented. 

The Rentenbank at once placed 1,200,- 
000,000 Rentenmarks at the disposal of the 
government at 6 per cent interest with the 
stipulation that part of it was to be used to 
meet the floating debt. A similar amount 
was used to provide necessary industrial 
and commercial credits. But these credits, 
as you shall presently see, were not the old 
Reichsbank discount hot-air performances 
but actual transactions based on something 
tangible. 

Meanwhile Havenstein, the president of 
the Reichsbank died, and Schacht, the 
youngest man to hold this post, was named 
as his successor. Besides Havenstein only 
two other men had been president of the 
institution since its inception fifty years 
ago. They were Von Dechend and Koch. 
All three predecessors of Schacht, however, 
were Officials, as the word goes in Germany. 
It means that they were jurists, not trained 
bankers, who regarded everything govern- 
mental as a sort of fetish. They were 
tainted with the old Kaiser virus and were 
puppets of finance ministers. 


Credit on a Sound Basis 


When Schacht, who was neither politi- 
cian nor bureaucrat, stepped into the 
stewardship of that fiscal holy of holies, a 
new era began. Not only was he a practical 
financier but he made short shrift of the 
precedents which had enabled previous 
presidents to make the government and its 
friends prize drainers of Reichsbank funds 
and privileges. With no item had there 
been a greater abuse than with credit. 

Hence it was with the all-important 
matter of credits that Schacht created the 
greatest havoc. You may recall that a year 
ago anyone with a pull could get all the 
Reichsbank credit he wanted, and that 
very often this credit was not employed for 
legitimate business expansion but to con- 
vert a paper debt into something concrete, 
like a factory or foreign exchange which 
was hoarded or sent out of the country. 

Schacht stopped all this. He put credit 
on a real credit basis. The drastic restric- 
tions now made it impossible to buy ex- 
change with borrowed marks. He organized 
a gold discount bank which is really part 
of the Reichsbank and succeeded in borrow- 
ing half the capital of it in London. Here 
you had one of the many evidences of the 
confidence that his policy had inspired.. He 
was soon able to exercise some influence on 
the exchange market. He gave credit, for 
example, only to those importers of raw 
material who intended to reéxport their 
products in finished form. The proceeds of 
the export sales had to be pledged for 
repayment. } 
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that unheard-of marvel—a surplus of gold 
marks. Moreover, Schacht reduced the | 
deficit considerably and gave the country 


the first—in fact, the only—favorable | 
financial statement that she had in years. | 
So consistent was the improvement that 


the government was able to advance 100,- 
000,000 marks to the farmers. 

All this, and especially the credit em- 
bargo, was not smooth sailing. The hand of 
nearly every big industrialist for a time was 
raised against Schacht. You cannot dam 
up the source of easy money without hurt- 
ing somebody’s feelings. Enormous per- 
sonal, social and political pressure was 
brought to bear upon him to amend the 
iron rule restricting credits. The Reichs- 
bank president kept to his path until he 
became an almost absolute financial dicta- 
tor—a Mussolini of Money. 

I talked with Schacht in his office at the 
Reichsbank, a gloomy, reddish building in 
the Jaeger Strasse in Berlin, around which 
more hectic financial storms have beaten 
than perhaps any other national financial 
structure in the world. Here was the 
fountainhead of all the German inflation of 
the past few years. Physically it still 
symbolizes the old German order, because 
in the vast rotunda is an imposing heroic 
bronze statue of Emperor William I. Even 
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Schacht’s office is hung with the portraits _ 


of the three Kaisers and their consorts. 


Schacht’s Financial Creed 


Schacht is alert, dynamic, and has more 


pep than any of his financial contemporaries. | 


He is of medium height, has bushy hair, 


and keen eyes gleam behind his spectacles, 


His face is strong but sallow. Most Ger-_ 
man bankers are long on both dignity and 
conversation. Schacht refutes both of 
these, first because he is most informal in 
his manner, and second by reason of the 
fact that his conversation, like his per- 
sonality, is aggressive. He holds rank, 
tradition and precedent in contempt. This 
is why he has ridden roughshod over the old 
industrial bureaucracy that thrived on in-— 
flation. He speaks excellent English. 

When I congratulated him on his achieve- 
ment and asked him to indicate the sig- 
nificance of it he said: 

“What I have tried to do has been to 
make German money scarce and valuable. 
You have heard me abused as the author of 
a credit famine and a cash scarcity. This 
is perfectly true, but ‘it is far better to 
undergo a temporary hardship in industry 
when, through that hardship, deflation is 
secured and the decks are cleared for a 
permanent and constructive future. I am 
unpopular in many quarters because I have 
refused to manufacture credit. Through 
this policy of credit restriction we have 
brought out into the light hidden reserves 
of capital that are now doing their proper 
work for the country. Otherwise they would 
have remained hidden. 

“As a matter of fact, the German capital 
famine is fundamentally due to war ex- 
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haustion, reparation deliveries, and to the — 


seizure of goods in the Ruhr which have 
not been paid for. It cannot entirely be 
remedied by national saving. The only 
remedy is to attract foreign capital into 
German industry and mortgages and other 
long-time investments. What I have tried 
to do has been to clean house preparatory 
to the enactment of the Dawes Plan. The 
Rentenmark is nothing more or less than a 
stop-gap, a bridge, so to speak, between the 
chaos that prevailed late last year and the 
new deal which will come to Germany 
through the international loan which the 
Dawes Plan provides. - 

“Every fair-minded German has favored 
the Dawes Plan from the start, because it 
separates German reparation and_ re- 
construction from politics and will enable 
us to get on our feet. Here you have the 
American influence strongly asserting itself. 
Once in operation, the Dawes Plan means 
that Germany will resume her old place as 
a constructive force in the economic affairs 
of the world.” 

Schacht made one statement that was 
rather surprising. In discussing the Renten- 
mark he said: 

“Tt will be difficult for the rest of th 
world to realize it, but the actual value of 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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(Continued from Page 44) 
all the outstanding German currency today 
does not exceed $700,000,000. This is due 
to the fact that we have issued only 2,000,- 
100,000 Rentenmarks, although 3,200,000,- 
000 were authorized. We have even called 
in practically all the emergency currency, 
and we are getting rid of the paper mark as 
fast as possible. Under the Dawes Plan we 
will establish a gold bank of issue whose 
product will be a real gold mark.”’ 

Having dealt with the high spots of the 
Schacht reform policy, we can now examine 
in detail the general German situation, as 
well as the economic condition of all Ger- 
man classes. Here you have a story not 
quite so rosy as the narrative of the syn- 
thetic stabilization achieved through the 
Rentenmark. A paradox is revealed. On 
the one hand you have a much-needed 
relief from inflation, and on the other a 
money pinch, hardening of prices, indus- 
trial depression and increased unemploy- 
ment. This is the price, in a word, that 
Germany has had to pay for deflation. But 
t purged her and gave her the equipment 
with which to assume the Dawes Plan. 

If I have made the facts at all clear you 
<now by this time that as a result of the 
new deal in the Reichsbank, Germany 
passed from a debauch to such a famine in 
eredit that a considerable portion of in- 
lustry was unable to raise sufficient capital 
(0 keep its wheels going. 

Coincidentally the volume of business of 
‘| kinds shrank. 

At the time of my visit in midsummer, 
mut of 2040 industrial enterprises engaging 
1,250,000 employes only 32 per cent were 
supplied with an adequate volume of work. 
[n 352 machinery factories employing 300,- 
)00 workers exactly 13 per cent had enough 
orders to keep them going full time. The 
yotash industry, in which Germany has 
ilways been preéminent, was in the dumps. 
forty mines had been shut down at the end 
~ June. By August first only one-fourth 
of all the potash capacity was functioning. 

No less gloomy was the state of affairs in 
*hemicals, while the dye trade reflected 
che depression in textiles. Only old orders 
vere being filled, because the collapse of 
he domestic sales market made new busi- 
1ess almost out of the question. At Chem- 
1itz and Plauen there was half time in all 
che factories. On account of the high rates 
or money, German goods, to make a 
orofit, had to be priced from 15 to 20 per 
ent above world prices, and at these rates 
-ompetition was impossible. In fact, most 
x9f the German industrial products that 
vere being marketed in the Far East and in 
South America were being sold at a loss 
»ecause of capital conditions at home. 


A Perilous Boom 


By August fifteenth the capital pinch 
‘eached the point where scores of industrial 
snterprises, some of them amongst the 
argest in the country, faced the alternative 
of amalgamation with other concerns or 
‘eduction in output, in some cases to only 
(wo working days a week. A large number 
of firms—including Rheinmetall, the United 
K6nigs und Laura Hiitte and the Gelsen- 
<irchen Mines—chose the latter. The 
Deutsche Werke, which now controls the 
‘ormer arsenals and imperial shipyards for 
civil purposes, decided to shut down 
altogether. 

Nor are these conditions surprising when 
you know the chain of events that followed 
stabilization. The eagerness to spend, lest 
lepreciation reduce the purchasing power of 
money, which existed during the whole in- 
jation period, persisted for a number of 
months after the stabilization of the cur- 
‘ency, in November, 1923. This was partly 
jue to habit and partly to lack of early faith 
n the Rentenmark. Accentuating the 
2agerness to spend was a general, and as it 
turned out to be, mistaken impression of 
cheapness. The mind of the average Ger- 
man was completely under the illusion that 
the Rentenmark was a paltry sum. Its 
squivalent of 1,000,000,000,000 paper 
marks was believed to represent a greater 
sum. These two facts gave rise to a superfi- 
sial and perilous boom in domestic business. 

The creation of the Rentenmark had in 
n0 sense added to the basic purchasing 
power of the country, nor had it restored 
any part of the colossal losses in depre- 
eiated paper-mark bonds, mortgages and 
savings accounts. That the boom would 
therefore necessarily be of short duration 
was evident. 

Yet merchants and wholesalers, misled 
by the false dawn of better times, indulged 
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in heavy buying. With the continued sta- 
bility of the Rentenmark and the growing 
realization of the limited purchasing power, 
eagerness to spend died away. In May 
the first symptoms of flagging interest on 
the part of the buying public became ap- 
parent. By the end of June the situation 
had developed into a devastating sales 
crisis. 

The inevitable happened. Wholesalers 
and retailers, finding it impossible to dis- 
pose of reserves of goods, began to cancel 
unfilled orders and to avoid acceptance 
of incoming shipments. As their cash re- 
sources were relatively small, they were in 
no position to meet maturing obligations. 
The extent of these unmet obligations is 
reflected in the 589 bankruptcies in June, 
and an even greater number of receiver- 
ships. 

In connection with the growing list of re- 
ceiverships is a significant fact. Until this 
year a German receivership gave wide lati- 
tude to the person who wanted to evade ob- 
ligations. It was not necessary to publish 
the fact of receivership and you could carry 
on for a whole year under a perfunctory 
court order. As a result, creditors did not 
have a look-in, for it was easy to secrete 
assets. 

Now—and it is part of the general Ger- 
man financial housecleaning—the receiver- 
ship laws are much more drastic. Complete 
publicity attends the performance, and the 
receiver must do his utmost to conserve the 
interests of creditors. The effect has been to 
facilitate the release of an appreciable vol- 
ume of hitherto untouchable assets. 


Credit Made Scarce 


The unsatisfactory state of German ex- 
port trade also showed what was going on. 
From an adverse balance of 238,506,000 
gold marks in March there was an increase, 
still on the wrong side, to 353,968,000 gold 
marks in May. 

No relief was to be had at the banks. 
When credit could be obtained the rates 
were almost prohibitive. Under the most 
favorable conditions loans were obtainable 
in Berlin in July and August for a period of 
one to three months at rates varying from 
24 to 36 per cent a year, and these only 
upon indorsement of one of the ‘‘D”’ banks. 
Otherwise the terms for loans of from one to 
three months were granted only at rates 
varying from 26 to 72 per cent a year if col- 
lateral aggregating three times the amount 
of the loan were given. In the provinces 
interest rates on similar loans varied from 
84 to 90 per cent, and in several instances 
that came to my notice reached 100 per cent 
per annum. These figures not only indicate 
credit shortage but show the general feeling 
of insecurity. 

While the policy of making credit scarce 
and high seemed unreasonable it was not 
without various beneficial results. Not 
only did it teach the business man caution 
but, as was the case with the new receiver- 
ship law, it caused many enterprises, 
hard-pressed for funds to meet current obli- 
gations, to dispose of hoarded reserves of 
foreign exchange. Thus there was little oc- 
casion for sympathy. 

While I am on this matter of compensa- 
tion let me point out another piece of justi- 
fiable retribution visited on some German 
financiers. It, too, points a moral. When 
the French frane went on the toboggan last 
spring nearly every big German banking 
house—and for that matter a good many 
international concerns in New York with 
German leanings—rushed to sell the franc 
short. The long-awaited opportunity to 
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swat the hereditary foe in a bloodless way 
and with a profit into the bargain seemed at 
hand. It was too good to be true. When 
the frane suddenly rallied overnight all 
these gentry found themselves in a very 
costly corner. It is estimated that in Ger- 
many alone more than $250,000,000 was 
lost in this way, and at a time when such a 
dent could be least sustained. 

Just as the credit famine and the scarcity 
of cash have taught the big and little Ger- 
mans the value of money, so has the occu- 
pation of the Ruhr had its beneficent result. 
I will deal with it because it bears not only 
on the output of the German worker but 
also on the decline of communistic influence 
in industry. Both of these factors will enter 
largely into the translation of the Dawes 
Plan into action. 

When the German workers in the Ruhr 
crept back to work after the collapse of pas- 
sive resistance they were a thoroughly 
cowed lot. Their mostimportant considera- 
tion was not only to get a job but to hang on 
to it. Hunger and idleness had taken the 
stamina out of them. Therefore when the 
big industrialists demanded that they aban- 
don their eight-hour day and work ten they 
were in no position to refuse. The result 
has been an increase in output not only in 
the Ruhr but everywhere throughout Ger- 
many. The eight-hour day is fast becoming 
a theory and not a condition. 

The Ruhr worker believes that he has 
been exploited, because most of his ills are 
the results of passive resistance, which was 
inspired and financed by the government 
and the capitalists. A very small part of 
the subsidy was derived from voluntary 
contributions. 

One large employer not a thousand miles 
from Essen is reported to have said that 
the French occupation, despite all the pro- 
tests against it, more than justified itself 
to German industry because it not only led 
to the ten-hour day but restored the control 
of factories to the owners. 

A year ago the member of the workers’ 
council who sat in the board of directors of 
each employing firm in Germany, was anim- 
portant person. In the welter of the alleged 
equality which followed the German revolu- 
tion of 1918 he was ordained by law, and 
therefore had to be reckoned with. All mat- 
ters relating to wages and working condi- 
tions had to be referred to him. Today he 
has become almost as great a joke as the 
eight-hour working day. He is much more 
concerned about holding his job than put- 
ting on his Sunday suit and sitting in with 
the powers that be. Yet in his pride and 
power he represented the new communism, 
the prop that Moscow leaned on for the 
long-promised red upheaval in Germany. 
You can now see how much of a first aid he 
will be to that Bolshevist ambition. His 
meal ticket is far more important to him 
than the red flag. 


Back to the Ten-Hour Day 


At Essen I went to see the secretary of 
the local Betriebamt, the local labor ex- 
change. After he had given me the facts 
about the growing unemployment, not so 
much due to occupation of the Ruhr as to 
shortage of cash and capital, I asked him 
about the eight-hour day. His reply was: 

“‘While the eight-hour day is still on the 
statute book we are unable to observe it be- 
cause we must live. In a case of necessity 
we cannot always observe union rules.” 

In 1922 Hugo Stinnes told me that the 
only way that Germany could possibly pay 
her reparations and come back was through 
increased hours of labor. He was the first 
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big industrialist to get together with his 
employes on a ten-hour basis. 
circumstances over which he had no con- 
trol, for death intervened, his dream is now 
becoming a reality. It means much to the 
German future. 

Where does the average man come in 
amid all this pinch of cash and credit? The 
first and most important fact is that he has 
very little of either, which merely proves 
that the economic hardship in Germany is 
playing no favorites. Everybody is up 
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against it in some way or another. Therich ~ 


are auatnoue credit and the poor lack actual 
cas 

When you take a bird’s-eye view of the 
whole German situation you find that, on a 
prewar gold-mark basis—which has practi- 
cally been reéstablished by the Renten- 
mark—wages are below par and the cost of 
living considerably above. The case of a 
Ruhr coal worker will illustrate. On Au- 
gust first he was receiving an average of 
6.20 gold marks a day, which was 8 per cent 
less than the 1913 scale, while his cost of 
living was one and one-half times greater 
than before the war. Generally speaking, 
all wages are about 80 per cent of prewar, 
while the cost of living ranges from one to 
two and one-half times as much. 


Unemployment Diminishing 


Here is the way the wages of some of the 
principal activities range. The actual pay 
of an agricultural laborer is 30 marks a 
week, which is 79 per cent of the prewar 
scale; the woodworker receives from 29 to 
33 marks a week, or 92 per cent of the pre- 
war scale; the metal worker 32.50 marks 
per week, or 78 per cent; the printer 34 
marks a week, or 88 per cent; the average 
factory hand 31.50 marks a week, or 87 per 
cent. Unskilled workers in many instances 
are receiving more than they did in 1913. 

One advantage that the Rentenmark has 
brought to the average worker is that in- 
stead of having to get his wages every three 
days, such as obtained last year on account 
of the violent depreciation of the paper 
mark, he can now receive his envelope ey- 
ery week or every two weeks in normal 
fashion. Incidentally the stabilization of 
the mark has effected a big economy in all 


large employing establishments, because ~ 


the large staff of accountants necessary to 
keep wage scales and general finance abreast 
with the mark depreciation is no longer re- 
quired. 

A second benefit lies, of course, in what 
might be called price consistency. While 
the purchasing power of the Rentenmark 
is not particularly great, the cost of the 
commodity it buys remains firm. Instead 


of meat changing in price four or five times — 


a day, as it did with the paper mark, it re- 
mains the same all week under the Renten- 
mark. Last year half of the buying power 
of the money in a housewife’s pocketbook 
crumpled up while she waited in line to pur- 
chase her necessities. 

These improvements were offset in many 
quarters by the increase in unemployment, 
due almost directly to the credit and capital 
scarcity. In factories, banks and offices 
employes were being laid off right and left. 
The high tide of unemployment was reached 
early in the year, when the list of idle in the 
unoccupied sections of Germany reached 
the total of 1,533,000. By April, however, 
this had dropped to 712,000. In August the 
number was about 500,000. In addition, 
there was an equal number on part-time 
work. In Essen—it is typical of all big 
industrial centers—conditions were improv- 
ing, because the number of male unem- 
ployed had shrunk from 50,878 on January 
first to 8987 on July twenty-eighth. To get 
another angle on unemployment, in thirty- 
eight labor unions with 3,704,695 members 
317,425 were out of work. 

One of the things that impressed me most 
at Essen was the tremendous curtailment in 
the number of employes at the Krupp plant. 
The normal peacetime rostér here is about 
40,000. At the end of July it had dwindled 
to 28,000 and further retrenchment was in- 
dicated. The Krupps have lost a great deal 
of their export trade, especially in South 
Africa and South America. 

In connection with my visit to Essen I 
am constrained to report an incident which 
reflects one kind of German psychology. On 
the day before I left Berlin I sent a telegram 
to Herr Direktor Homann, the Krupp link 
with the public, whom I had met on previ- 
ous visits, that I would be in Essen the next 
day and would like to see him. That af- 
ternoon the Krupp office in Berlin called me 
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Packard Six and Packard 
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up at the Adlon Hotel to say that the Krupp 
directors would be unable to see me because 
of the unkind articles I had written about 
the Ruhr last year. I replied that despite 
this handicap I would proceed with my 
plans and that happily the Krupps could 
not keep me out of Essen. As it turned out 
I got all the information about the Krupps 
that I wanted from the local labor bureau, 
and elsewhere. 

I intrude this personal episode to show 
that the peculiar German mentality which 
hurled the world into the war and which 
brought the indignation of civilization upon 
the nation is still working. 

To return to unemployment, during my 
stay in Germany the great Phoenix plant at 
Horde laid off 5000 men, and the Stinnes 
interests all told dispensed with the services 
of 20,000 miners. Lesser establishments 
reduced in proportion. All these unem- 
ployed receive a dole, which provides 
scarcely enough to keep ‘life going. In the 
Ruhr, for example, it is ninety gold pfen- 
nigs—less than twenty-three cents—a day 
for a male over twenty-one years, and 
seventy-one gold pfennigs—or about eight- 
een cents a day—for those under age. 

This unemployment, combined with the 
continued discrepancy between wages and 
the cost of living, has caused real distress in 
many quarters. 

In connection with the matter of German 
relief existed a curious inconsistency that is 
well worth y~inting out. “At the very time 
that the Germans were making pitiful ap- 
peals for aid, and while a large children’s 
fund was being raised in the United States, 
tens of thousands of Germans, who might 
have come to the help of their own kind, 
were joy-riding all over the Continent. In 
order to leave Germany they were com- 
pelled to pay 500 gold marks—125 dollars— 
for a tourist’s visa. 

A little detail like this, however, offered 
no obstacle. 

The particular objective of most of these 
German pleasure-seekers was Italy, where 
the lira looked small alongside the gold 
mark. It is estimated that the number of 
Teutonic tourists at Italian resorts at high 
tide last summer aggregated 150,000. They 
stopped at the best hotels, never questioned 
prices, gave excessive tips, and had the best 
of everything. They were the worst possible 
ambassadors for an ostensibly ruined 
country. 

Punch was so incensed over these Ger- 
man extravagances that it printed a full- 
page cartoon showing two fat Teutons 
lolling in a pleasure boat on an Italian lake. 
The craft was supplied with champagne and 
other good things of life. Under the picture 
was the caption: ‘‘ The Indigents Abroad— 
or Where the Rhine Gold Goes To.” 


Germany’s Grip on Italy 


The Germans have not only captured the 
pleasure but also the profit of Italy. In no 
other former enemy country have they 
come back so strong. Nor is this surprising. 
Before the World War Germany practi- 
cally controlled the Italian economic situa- 
tion. She ruled the leading bank, whose 
head was also head of the Italian branch of 
the A. E. G., the great German electric- 
manufacturing concern. If a public-utility 
enterprise wanted a loan for plant or equip- 
ment it could get that loan only by agreeing 
to spend the proceeds with the A. E. G. 
Germany capitalized to the limit italy’ s 
paucity of coal and iron. 

Economically Italy really never broke 
with Germany during the war, as I discov- 
ered when I made a study of the situation 
in 1917. Segregation was a joke. Italy’s 
hereditary foe whom she was fighting was 
Austria, and not Germany. 

Today the Germans are back on the 
Italian job with both feet. They have re- 
newed their colonies in Milan, Turin and 
Pisa. In Milan, for example, they have re- 
established their chamber of commerce. 
German goods thrive in Italian markets be- 
cause there is no prejudice against them. 
Most of the steel for the Italian motor-car 
industry is German. Whenever an Italian 
factory is offered for sale the principal com- 
petition for it is among the Germans them- 
selves. A certain German industrialist 
sojourning at Lake Como read in the news- 
paper that a factory was for salenear Milan. 
When he presented himself at the office of 
the lawyer charged with the sale he found 
twenty-seven of his countrymen there 
ahead of-him, and one of them had already 
made the purchase. The German invasion 
of Italy is complete. 


THE SATURDAY 


For the last section of this article I have 
reserved the German phase which, despite 
all the significance that attaches to repara- 
tions and the Ruhr in light of the London 
Conference, has the widest human interest. 
Moreover, jt must enter vitally into any 
considerations of the new Germany to be 
reared on the structure of the Dawes Plan. 
I mean the fate of the empire of business 
that Hugo Stinnes devised and dominated. 
It was a vast principality knit by the cour- 
age and tenacity of the man himself. Will 
it endure? What is the line of succession? 

As I reflect upon the passing of this re- 
markable individual at the age of fifty-four, 
there comes to my mind the answer he 
made, or rather did not make, to a question 
I put to him in 1921 when I had my first 
interview with him. I asked why he was 
harnessing up the whole world to his restless 
ambition and what definite goal he had in 
mind. He merely said, ‘“‘I cannot answer.” 

The riddle remains unsolved. More tan- 
gible, however, is the disposition of his huge 
holdings. The one- person fetish that he fol- 
lowed in life has been sentimentally main- 
tained in his death, for his widow, Frau 
Clara Hugo Stinnes, not only inherited the 
entire estate without reservation but has 
been left in supreme control. She is the 
final arbiter of all questions. The seven 
children resigned their inheritance in her 
favor. This unassuming German woman— 
she is the simple Hausfrau that she looks— 
is on paper today the richest of her sex in 
the world, wielding an authority approached 
by no other female. Prior to Stinnes’ death 
Bertha Krupp, “the dollar princess,” led 
the list of rich women, but she is almost a 
piker alongside the widow of the great in- 
dustrialist. 


Firm Foundations 


Before I go into the explanation of the 
management of the immense Stinnes hold- 
ings let me disclose some of the circum- 
stances that attended the passing of the 
supertrust-maker of his time. Alive, Hugo 
Stinnes was a character of vivid and dra- 
matic interest. Dying, he not only main- 
tained this element of drama but brought 
into play the canny sense that had helped 
to make him what he was. 

A great deal of misinformation has been 
disseminated about the final hours of 
Stinnes and the alleged set of rules he left 
behind him. The truth is that there was no 
written creed. It was purely oral. What 
follows is precisely what happened. I got 
the details from the eldest son, Dr. Edmund 
Hugo Stinnes. 

When he knew that the end was near— 
and it was characteristic of the man that he 
fought off the inevitable until almost his 
last gasp and even transacted business after 
he had heard that the operation on him 
was a failure—he called his family to his 
bedside in very much the same way that 
the first of the Rothschilds did in that 
historic House of the Red Shield in the 
Frankfort ghetto so many years ago. 
Curiously enough, the Stinnes instructions 
in one respect follow the advice of the scion 
of the famous line of Jewish bankers, be- 
cause on the Rothschilds was laid the 
solemn injunction to stick together. 

To his assembled family Stinnes said 
in substance: 

“Remember always that my life and 
work have been reared on three things— 
the family, the factory and the state, and 
in the order I have named. What I have 
assembled is yours, but it is merely a 
foundation. It is for you to carry it on 
with the larger idea that the success of 
industry is the prosperity of the state. 
Let no selfish considerations deter you from 
the larger result. 

“You cannot succeed if you are not 
united. Quarrels and dissensions are always 
destructive. Your inheritance can only en- 
dure if you are united. If any question 
arises let your mother be the sole judge and 
the final arbiter. 

“Remember that luxury is always dan- 
gerous. The simple life is the effective life. 
Obtain no money unless you have urgent 
need of it.” 

Another deathbed revelation of peculiar 
interest at this time is that in practically 
the last business discussion that he had 
Stinnes urged the adoption of the Dawes 
Plan. When the commission of experts 
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visited Germany the member delegated to 
carry on negotiations with Stinnes was 
Owen D. Young. For days they wrestled 
with the problem of the mortgage on Ger- 
man industry, which Stinnes, at the start, 
strenuously opposed. Finally he acquiesced 
and his support became as ardent as his 
objection had been bitter. When he was 
told during his last hours that the report 
had been formulated he said: ‘Good. 
Germany must adopt it. It is the hope of 
the future.” 

It is also worth pointing out that shortly 
before his death Stinnes instructed his 
eldest son to arrange for the endowment of 
an institution similar in scope and operation 
to the Rockefeller Foundation. This kind 
of enterprise met his idea of constructive 
help, for he had no patience with ordinary 
organized benevolence. Hence he left no 
bequests for charity. After his death it 
was disclosed that ever since the end of 
the war he had supported 3000 German 
officers and their families. The moment one 
of these beneficiaries disclosed the source of 
eS sustenance his name was wiped off the 
ist. 

A hitherto unwritten Stinnes story shows 
another avenue of his benefactions. When 
a visitor commented on the crudity of 
some of the paintings in the Stinnes house 
at Miilheim Mrs. Stinnes replied, “‘My 
husband supports so many young German 
artists that they feel they must give some- 
thing in return.” 

Now for the stewardship of the Stinnes 
estate. First take the family equipment to 
carry on. The two eldest sons, Edmund, 
who is twenty-eight, and Hugo, who is 
twenty-seven, have been fully conversant 
with their father’s affairs since 1918, when 
they left the army. One or the other in- 
variably accompanied him on his incessant 
journeys and sat in the board meetings or 
conferences that he attended. 

In fact, the elder Stinnes was so absorbed 
and obsessed with business that he not only 
lived it completely when away from his 
home but talked it constantly in the bosom 
of his family. His three daughters, Clara, 
Hilda and Elsa, discuss business instead of 
the topics that girls usually talk about. 
The father’s practical sense is strongly in- 
grained in them and they are not likely 
to be easy marks for fortune hunters. The 
youngest Stinnes boy, Ernst, aged twelve, 
has more of his father’s commercial in- 
stinct perhaps than any of the other 
children. His eldest brother told me that 
the youngster is constantly making com- 
parisons between the Stinnes mine and 
factory returns. 


Support for the Dawes Plan 


Dr. Edmund Stinnes, who is now the 
head and hope of the family, and who at 
twenty-eight is an international-trade king, 
is of frank and engaging personality. Like 
his father, he speaks English fluently. I 
spent nearly a whole day with him in 
Berlin and was interested to discover how 
thoroughly he is soaked with the ideas of 
the parent. He did the unusual thing of 
going back to university after four years’ 
service in the war and getting his degree of 
doctor of philosophy. He is also a graduate 
engineer. He related the following story of 
his father’s real ambition: 


After the World War and wher Edmund . 


had returned to the university to get his de- 
gree, he studied medicine for atime. He be- 
came so absorbed init that he told his father 
that he would like to become a medical 
doctor, to which he got this response: “It 
is a worthy ambition and I once had it 
myself. Medicine is all right, but business 
is more important. You must be ready to 
succeed me some day. 

Edmund Stinnes be his father’s insatiate 
thirst for information. When he heard that 
I was fresh from Russia he plied me with 
questions about conditions there. Like his 
para he has ceased to be a bull on Bolo- 

and. 

I asked young Stinnes to give me his im- 
reece of the German situation and he 
sai 

“The Dawes Plan means the reorganiza- 
tion of Germany on a sane economic basis. 
What Germany needs more than anything 
else is a reduction of overhead. Inflation 
seems to have spread to everything. In- 


deed, the world need now is to retrench. 
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Germany must not attach too much de-- 


pendence upon the loan that the Dawes 


Plan gives her. What she must learn above | 


all else is self-help.” 

When Hugo Stinnes died he was head of 
the biggest combination of mining, indus- 
trial, financial, banking and shipping in- 
terests that the world has yet known. They 
fall into two major groups. One is the 
Hugo Stinnes Company, comprising thirty 
concerns, all of which Stinnes practically 
owned. The other group was the so-called 
Stinnes- Konzern — The Siemens- Rhine- 
Elbe-Schuckert Union — expressing his 
greatest dream of combination and includ- 
ing forty-seven companiesin whichhe had big 
stock holdings. In addition, there were more 
than 200 other companies in which Stinnes 
was interested through one or the other of 
the two principal groups. Together these 
formed the vast and interlocking system 
that expressed the vertical trust because it 
operated from mine by way of factory to 
the consumer, and the horizontal trust, since 
it was constantly reaching out. 

Hugo Stinnes was far too shrewd to leave 
the custodianship of this supertrust to his 
more or less immature sons. They must 
prove their fitness to direct. On his death 
bed he appointed a cabinet composed of his 
principal subordinates, who now operate 
the business. 


The Stinnes Business Cabinet 


The cabinet is composed principally of 
Herr Voegler, who is the link with industry; 
Herr Fehrmann, who directs the interests in 
Eastern Europe and Turkey, which includes 
the oil concessions; Herr Deters, who runs 
shipping and ship construction; Herr 
Kalveram, who is the financier, and Herr 
Homann, who is director-general of all the 
Stinnes publications and printing connec- 
tions. In addition there are minor chiefs, 
such as Herr Hold, who operates all the 
Stinnes coal mines; Herr Peltenburg, who 
represents the important interests in Hol- 
land, and Herr Wagenknecht, who is repre- 
sentative in South America. 

Nominally all the Stinnes interests are 
managed by the two eldest sons, who are 
directors in the principal concerns and who 
are consulted in all matters. Edmund has 
his offices jointly in Berlin and Miilheim, 
and pays particular attention to the mining 
and industrial interests. Hugo lives at 
Hamburg and concentrates on trade and 
shipping. Actually the cabinet runs the 
whole far-flung show and will continue to do 
so until the sons are able to assume real 
command. 


One final word about the Stinnes enter-- 


prises. While practically every other indus- 
try in Germany has suffered acutely under 
the cash and credit famine, they have held 
their own. The only casualty is restriction 
of work in the Ruhr coal mines. This is the 
best answer to the question as to whether 
the colossal structure reared by the mighty 
Hugo through stress and storm and which 
eventually cost him his life will endure. 

Such is the Germany that existed when 
the London. Conference finished its labors 
on August sixteenth. The low ebb in indus- 
try-in no way reflects potential capacity 
either to produce or to pay. The country 
today is like a once corpulent person who 
has reduced through strenuous exercise—in 
this case it was deflation—and who is fit for 
drastic effort. Under the Dawes Plan—and 
85 per cent of the people would vote ap- 
proval if it came to a show-down—it can 
now turn from chronic capitalization of 
hard luck to the heartening benefits of hard 
work. 

Some time ago a Berlin banker said: 
‘“What Germany needs is a general man- 
ager who can tell political parties, parlia- 
ment, capital and labor, big and little 
business, and all the other conflicting in- 
terests just where they get off and see that 
they get off there.” The Dawes Plan pro- 
vides such a stewardship. 

Henceforth Germany cannot camouflage 
evasion with grievance. The London Con- 
ference indicated the beginning of that new 
era which has been so long elusive. Instead 
of dealing, as its many predecessors dealt, 
in fear and force, it got down to economic 
realities. It recognized recovery and passed 
up penalty. In shaping reparations on a 
business and not a political basis it cleared 
up the mit troublesome of the war lega- 
cies. It saw a reconstructed Germany as 
the key to a stabilized Europe and provided 
the opening. Thus it pointed the way to the 


~ safety and settlement which, in the end, 


will mean peace and tranquillity. 
It is up to Germany to decide her destiny. 
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Watch This 


Column 


“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, 


long thoughts.’’ 
— LONGFELLOW 


WILLIAM DUNCAN 


Come on, you American 


boys everywhere—write me a per- 
sonal letter and tell me what you like 
in serial moving pictures. I have a 
high regard for your opinion. Do you 
prefer stories founded on historical 
incidents and heroic characters, or 
would you rather see well-known fic- 
tion dramatized and brought to the 
screen? Have you any suggestions to 
offer—any stories you can recall that 
can be produced in serial form? 


Long ago, boys, I realized 
that the old style of serial stuff 
wasn’t wanted. So I produced such 
serials as ‘In the Days of Buffalo 
Bill,”’ ‘‘Winners of the West,’’ ‘‘Rob- 
inson Crusoe,’’ ‘‘The Fast Express,’’ 
“The Iron Man’’ and ‘‘Wolves of 
the North,’’ starring WILLIAM 
DUNCAN and now being shown at 
leading theatres everywhere. These 
have all been received with much en- 
thusiasm. UNIVERSAL is the greatest 
producer of this form of entertainment 
and I want the opinion of you Amer- 
ican boys, and your parents, so I can 
give you what you want. 


I personally have seen ‘‘The 
Hunchback of Notre Dame’’ 


six times and always find something new 
to wonder at. I honestly believe it is the 
greatest picture that has ever been pro- 
duced and I have thousands of letters, 
most of which agree with me. You must 
see it. You will remember it always. 


Once more let me remind 
you to see ‘‘Merry Go Round,’’ 
Universal’s great dramatic love-story; 
“The Signal Tower,’’ a fine railroad ro- 
mance, starring VIRGINIA VALLI; 
‘*The Reckless Age,’’ a stirring romance 
of youth, with REGINALD DENNY in 
the leading réle; ‘‘Hit and Run,’’ a com- 
bination baseball and cowboy story, 
starring HOOT GIBSON, and the ‘‘Fight 
and Win’’ pictures, starring JACK 
DEMPSEY, champion of the world. 


(arl Laemmle 


President 


(To be continued next week) 
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PROFESSOR, HOW COULD YOU! 


“That is a boy!” he applauded, when I 
had with some animation told him of my 
success in the part of Moowoo and of my 
consternation when faced by Meigs at the 
very pinnacle of my triumph. 

“And I have to hand it to that. dish- 
faced little brute,” he went on, ‘‘every 
time I think of him. Say what you will, 
he’s got a world of gimp. I bet if his folks 
had only started him at something useful 
he’d have made good. Look at the way he’s 
kept tabs on us. Pays no attention when 
told that a party has left for Canada. Look 
at the way he got right back here after me 
leaving him up in the air a thousand miles 
away. ‘We never sleep’ is sure that onion’s 
house flag.’’ 

I was conscience-smitten at this. Too 
well I knew that it was nothing but my 
own senseless babble to Hemingway that 
had provided the clew for Meigs and un- 
done all the devoted strategy of my friend. 
Again I was struck by the seeming airiness 
with which mere chance will so radically 
alter the very fabric of our destiny: My 
arrival—upon a common open road—in 
Mrs. Gale’s car at the precise instant to 
bring me in conjunction with Heming- 
way’s. I pictured our two courses that fatal 
morning. Five seconds’ delay by either of 
us and we had passed safely oblivious of 
each other. Some remark by Mrs. Gale 
might have detained me; or the doddering 
Hemingway might have had trouble in 
starting his car. In that case Meigs would 
unquestionably now be lost in Canadian 
wilds. Yet with an uncanny accuracy 
chance had calculated our orbits for that 
fateful meeting. 

Or was it chance? Again I could not 
evade the conviction—it had been because 
I was I—terribly I. 

Summoning a new vivacity I then told 
Sooner of the splendid work I had done in 
Clyde’s sketch that morning, of the other 
show we had planned for the afternoon, and 
of my lively suspicion that the second 
man—he of the too-high blood pressure— 
might not be able to take a joke in the right 
spirit. I had not often impressed Sooner 
Jackson and I found myself keenly relishing 
the attention he paid this recital. 

“Goody, goody!”’ he exclaimed when I 
finished. ‘“‘That there is certainly one 
sweet little sketch to remember during the 
long winter evenings. And me thinking I 
had seen positively all the shows! Well, 
well, civilization is getting on, no matter 
what the papers say. That boy, Clyde, 
ought to be a well-known banker or some- 
thing. You know, that stuff is so good I 
ain’t any too darned sure he wouldn’t have 
had old Sooner Jackson’s pelt hung up— 
that is, me being by some horrible chance 
in the grocery business. Go on, give us 
some more good ones, you poisonous old 
eut-up!” 

I found myself then with an impulse to 
tell him of all I had found Irene to be, but 
this I resisted, divining that he would not 
understand. I did tell him that I had found 
her witty and wise; I quoted her “They 
make me laugh—what’s it all for?’ —point- 
ing out that this demand, intelligently put, 
tops the ultimate peak of philosophic in- 
quiry, being ever ahead to baffle the most 
daring climber. 

Sooner admitted’ that the frail [!] had 
some good patter, but it was plain to me 
that she had not to him seemed lovely and 
wonderful. Vera, on the other hand, he 
warmly commended after I had told him of 
her versatility, she being not only America’s 
Queen of Jazz but New York’s favorite 
emotional actress. 

“That skirt,” he remarked, “‘ought to be 
making a home for someone that would 
stay there, a nice little nest with rugs and 
different-colored pictures and all the latest 
records and some good books costing four 
or five dollars each and a garage and a good 
delicatessen near by and some fancy work 
and so forth. But she ain’t got a China- 
man’s chance. She’ll be in luck to keep a 
fur coat and a mesh bag she can have 
dipped now and then when the plate wears 
off, to make a front with. It’s tough for a 
gal to be too good for the tents and not 
good enough for the hall shows. I’ve seen 
“em at all stages from soda to hock. Some- 
times I’ve wondered like your fat friend — 
what’s it all for? Well, I guess we know as 
much about that as anyone, Al.” 

“Unfortunately we do,” I agreed. 

“But if you found out what this was all 
for, you’d only be asking something else,” 
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he summed up shrewdly. “Don’t I know 
the human race from alphabet to eureka?” 

“Better than many of even greater pre- 
tensions,” I heartily assented. 

“That is a boy!” he again applauded. 
“‘He’s all cheered up again. The roses are 
coming back to the wan cheeks; pretty 
soon the nice old doctor will let him go out 
in the park and count the grass.” 

With such idle talk we whiled away the 
hours as we flashed across a landscape 
checkered with green meadows and fields 
of ripened grain, where cattle grazed or re- 
clined, fatly superior to the foments of 
human existence, or where the farm hicks 
toiled at their business of harvesting hay 
and other useful products. Straight into 
the west our dusty gray road led us. And 
assuredly beyond, though yet invisible, 
were those Rocky Mountains whose noble 
crags had so long beckoned me on, but 
which, it now seemed probable, I should 
never have the thrill of beholding. I was, 
I at last knew, unworthy to view their 
grandeur. Yet nothing of this did I allow 
to reach my now rejoicing companion. For 
his sake I was again the insouciant vaga- 
bond who fed him on a park bench—in- 
numerable zons ago, it truly seemed. 

By mid-afternoon we had gone a hun- 
dred miles, and at a town set in the flat 
land we stopped for food. Oddly enough I 
found myself surveying its main street with 
a professional eye. Yonder was the tiny 
square by the drinking fountain where our 
car would halt. Lounging before a Business 
Men’s Soft Drink Parlor was the metal- 
starred person whose hand Sooner would 
presently clasp to such good purpose. I saw 
our lights burst into splendor, heard the 
preliminary tinkle of the banjo and saw the 
street idlers converge upon us with their 
characteristic animation. 

All at once I felt the old flair for magical 
and romantic things surge unreasonably 
above my still insistent premonition that 
these days with Sooner were numbered. I 
longed to fling myself again into the part of 
the aged chieftain. I even fell to a mean- 
ness of exulting at the discomfiture of poor 
old George when he should see how the 
part could be played by one with gifts for it. 

As we were about to leave I delighted 
Sooner by saying, *‘Old beans, this town 
would skin incomparably. We would sit 
down pretty. Observe the fine heads to be 
added as trophies to your famous collec- 
tion. We are in the midst of a choice herd 
so innocent it doesn’t suspect the hunter’s 
presence. What say you, old sap, if we pull 
an entertainment on the bums?” 

“Ha, ha, ha!”’ he heartily laughed as he 
shook back his curls. “It certainly does 
cheer me, comrade, to hear some of your 
old stuff again. After all, old songs are the 
best. But jesting apart,” the good chap be- 
came serious, ‘“we might just as well do 
another fifty miles. Those three birds back 
there stood with their mouths open like cat- 
fish when I pulled out, and it’s a cinch bet 
they are now chasing me to K. C. But— 
also—they may have watched me turn 
back, though I couldn’t see a soul and the 
road was straight for two miles. Anyway, 
we got the time, so let’s play safe and get a 
better lead. And we can hit a better town 
than this too. I ain’t worked it since three 
years ago when I had a line of genuine 
Labrador diamonds smuggled straight from 
the mines—that town looked like a crystal 
maze when I pulled out. And a mile this 
side is the prettiest camping place you’d 
ever want.” 

To this suggestion I heartily agreed, and 
we resumed our mad race across the peace- 
ful farmlands. Could it be possible, after 
all, I wondered, that I was now at last free 
from the clutching hand of Fairwater? 
Such a release seemed plausible, yet I con- 
tinued only too conscious of a dull certainty 
persisting under this genial surface ripple. 

We reached our camping place at five 
o’clock and found it all that Sooner had 
promised. On the grassy bank of a still- 
running brook, secluded from the highway 
by a clump of low-growing trees, we set up 
our home for the night. While Sooner, with 
awkward help from old George, who had 
swinishly slept away the golden hours 
among the luggage, set about the prepara- 
tion for our evening meal, I lost no time in 
resuming the splendid garb of Chief Ug- 
walalla. Almost at once my spirits rose, 
and when I adjusted the war bonnet that 
lurking black fear vanished—for a moment, 
I almost believed, forever. 


I strutted in my plumes, secretly daring 
fate again to thwart me. I even descended 
to the game of shooting dice with George 
when I noted him in solitary play with a 
pair. ‘‘Fade out my works!”’ I cried, toss- 
ing some coins to the ground before him, 
and nothing loth the dull fellow put down 
a like amount. Not unprofitably had I 
studied the mechanics of this sport on the 
Burke lot, nor had I neglected to memorize 
the queer exhortations that accompany it. 
Easily winning my first wager, for George 
proved to have no skill with the hazard 
cubes, as they are often described, I took 
them into my own hand, exclaiming, 
‘Shoot the entire work!’’ whereupon the 
unfortunate fish brought out more money. 

“T am throwing financial depression,” I 
fairly warned him. And I must have mas- 
tered the trick, for at the first cast I 
achieved a five and a four and at the second, 
crying ‘‘Nine from Decatur, here is where 
I buy some new shoes!”’ I unerringly threw 
a six and a three, thus winning the rubber. 

Poor old George explored his pocket for 
other coins, finding but two small ones, 
which I also won. ‘‘So that cleanses you!” 

I jeered, smiling at the troubled look with 
which he again searched the various pockets 
of a suit I only now recognized as the one 
I had worn before changing to my rustic 
disguise. And what was my surprise—as 
well as the surprise of old George—when he 
by chance came upon that reserve five-spot 
which had been pinned in a pocket long 
ago. The expression of bewilderment on his 
bum map was ludicrous in the extreme and 
so exultant my mood I forbore to claim the 
note as my own. 

“Shoot at all the works,” I again urged. 
He, the paltry-minded sturgeon, insisted at 
first that he would shoot at but one dollar, 
but I sneered openly at him and demanded 
the full five, which he at length reluctantly 
staked. And again I conquered with ease, 
after scarce a struggle. I was, it seemed, in- 
vincible, and poor old George slunk away 
after an attempt to be jaunty with the 
speech, “ Easy come, easy go!’’ My gayety 
now increased and Sooner did not again — 
have cause to complain that I seemed down- _ 
cast. The omens had all been in my favor. 

George confessed to Sooner the games of — 
dice he had lost to me. ‘‘He even took five 
dollars I’d saved up and didn’t know it,” 
he complained. ; 

“T certainly bobbed his bank roll,’ I_ 
laughingly boasted. ‘ 

“You want to look out for that baby — 
bandit from now on,’’ was Sooner’s admir- — 
ing comment. ‘“‘He’s liable to put us both i 
sidewise.”’ 

An hour later we were at our station, and 
with delight I saw our crowd assemble 
under the magic of Sooner’s music. Never, 
I felt, had either of us been in better form 
than at this first performance after our 
auspicious reunion. Sooner’s feats with his 
manikins had never seemed so amusing; 
more than once I was like to forget that his 
was a tongue unknown to the venerable 
chieftain in the rear of the car; especially 
when the Irish Patrick, even after being 
placed in his box so that black Sambo 
could sing, repeatedly pushed its lid up in 
the most unruly manner, hurling new in- 
sults at the poor black until Sooner at 
length had to hold down the lid by placing 
a foot sternly upon it. After the rich 
whimsey of this, small wonder I was able to 
enact my own part with a verve and finish 
I had never surpassed. 

My Vedic hymn I gave with a new pas- 
sion and it put upon my audience what was 
practically a spell. Not a sound was there 
to distract me until at the close came a 
burst of rather raffish laughter from across 
the way. I glanced in the direction of this 
annoyance in my old alarm; so did Sooner 
but we were both relieved to observe that 
the offender was no one we knew. He was a 
large man, at least twice the size of Meigs, 
and would be, I guessed, one of the town’s 
better-class yaps who chose to be amused 
at a distance by our artistry. He continued 
to stand where I had noticed him, in the 
shadow of a doorway, a soft hat shadowing 
his face; once, as he moved slightly, some 
troubling dart of remembrance pricked me. 
Even in the barely perceptible shift of his 
huge body there had been something faintly 
reminiscent. But he did not again offend 
with his boorish guffaw, so I forgot him. 

Nor did my attention revert to him until 
the moment of my medicine dance when, 
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Spark Plugs Cost You Less _ 


Semi- 


‘Tip 


TE 
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Champion’s ability to make a better 
spark plug also produces a spark plug 
for which you pay less. 


The enormous demand for Champion 
with the Double-Ribbed sillimanite 
core—used as they are in seven out of 
every ten cars—means huge produc- 
tion that brings down costs. Cham- 
pion users reap the benefit in a lower 
price for Champions. 


How much better Champions are in a 
car—how greatly they improve igni- 
tion, speed, power, acceleration—you 
can easily judge for yourself. 


You will note the difference as soon as 
you install a full set. It is the same 
difference that has made Champions 
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the equipment on the winning cars in 
every big race since the fall of 1923. 


The use of sillimanite—the finest, 
longest-lived insulator known—in the 
Champion core, is one great Cham- 
pion advantage. 


None but Champion spark plugs can 
have a core of sillimanite, because 
Champion controls the world’s only 
known commercial supply of this rare 
mineral. 


Thousands of motorists have found 
that it pays to use Champions and to 
install a full set every year. The seven 
Champion types, including the X for 
Fords, provide a properly designed 
spark plug for every engine. More 
than 90,000 dealers sell Champions. 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Company of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 


HAM PION 


Dependable for Every Engine 
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Do youbuy 
a raincoat 
this way? 


O you judge it in the store by 

appearance, texture, feel— 
then let the first drenching rain test 
out its waterproof qualities ? 


Thousands of people have 
learned to avoid this expensive 
method. They have found that 
the name “U.S.” Raynster on a 
raincoat is a guarantee of /asting 
waterproof protection. 


“U.S.” Raynsters are made by 
the largest rubber organization in 
the world. Every inch of these 
raincoats is backed by layer on 
layer of fine, tough rubber, as light 
as silk. Every seam is reinforced. 


“U.S.” Raynstersareacompleteline 
of raincoats—from rugged rubber sur- 
face coats to smart tweeds and cash- 
meres with the rubber hidden inside. 
Our little booklet entitled ““A Scotch- 
man Started It” will help you distin- 
guish raincoat quality. Mailed free to 
you. Address Dept. X, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 


“ 9 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
although I stepped the measure with more, 


' I am sure, than my former fire, I again 


heard his raucous mirth. At first, I thought, 
he made an effort to subdue this, conscious 
that he was being grossly discourteous, but 


| as I finished the dance and returned to my 


seat he seemed to lose all control of his 
decenter self and gave his lowest impulses 
free play. So heartily did he roar that more 
than one of the crowd tittered in sympathy. 
A final shrill crescendo bordered on the 
hysterical; the helpless man began to beat 
his sides with both hands as if in further re- 
lief of his emotion. 

And with that all-too-familiar gesture 
Fairwater shut its merciless jaws upon me. 
I had sung my swan song, and knew it. 
Yet I was queerly unflurried. Not only cool 
but chilled. 

“You certainly have one friend in the 
house,”’ said Sooner to me in an undertone. 

“He has meant to be,”’ I calmly replied, 
and the sale of our wares continued with- 
out further interruption. 

When at last our lights were out, the 
play done, and Sooner was occupied in stor- 
ing his stuff for our departure I said to him, 
still calmly, ‘‘I must speak to that gentle- 
man before we go.’”’ With this I left the car 
and, drawing my poor gay blanket close 
about me, I advanced across the street, 
while the shadowed figure stepped a little 
forward in expectancy. As I came within 
hailing distance he, after a glance about to 
see that we were secluded, burst into de- 
testably florid speech. 

“Bless me! The long-wandering, much- 
enduring Odysseus returns as a beggarly 
old man. Yet Penelope will recognize him, 
for this guise is but the work of Athene’s 
wand. In all the ninety cities of Crete have 
we sought him ZA 

“Fargus!’’ I expostulated, but the smug 
rascal continued as I came to a halt before 


im: 

““Marred by many ills, he has yet sur- 
vived Cyclops, Calypso and the Pheacians, 
Circe, the Sirens, Scylla, all manner of 
speciosa miracula—even a_ conjectural 
Aphrodite de 

This was too much. Fairwater had in- 
deed closed upon me, but I was not the sub- 
missive weakling she had sought. ‘‘Cut 
away from the rough stuff, you poor sap!” 
I rudely cried, then demanded, ‘“‘Is the 
creature, Meigs, by any chance, one of your 
little band?” 

‘Happily no,” he replied. ‘That faith- 
ful soul and monumental pest is now, thank 
God, on his way to Kansas City. I had a 
wire from him an hour ago.” 

‘Very well, then,’’ I said severely. “‘In 
that case I will treat with you. You must 
see I no longer resist. Is there by any 
chance a train leaving here tomorrow morn- 
ing for Fairwater?”’ 

“One does wander off at ten o’clock in 
the general direction of our town.” 

“Quite so. I will be there on the hour if 
you won’t object to a very roughly attired 
traveling companion. I do not mean that 
I must go in my present outfit, but the only 
other I have ——” 

He laughed softly and the light from a 
neighboring street lamp showed him to be 
regarding me with admiring and unmistak- 
ably envious eyes. ‘‘ Believe me, old man, 
I should be only too proud to go back with 
you in this splendid scenic investiture, or 
even in the probably less regal garments 
you speak of. But luckily I have at yonder 
inn a bag containing apparel of your own 
which I was persuaded to carry for just 
this emergency. If you will come there 
now f 

“So,” I interrupted bitterly, ‘you 
counted your victory won. Yet I will not 
go now. I must leave you for one more wild 
night in the open. But I shall be at the 
hotel tomorrow at nine, which will give me 
ample time to change.” 

““You mean it?” he asked, half doubting. 

“You should read me better than that,” 
I retorted coldly. 

Again I caught the admiring, the envious 
glance. ‘‘Coppie, I feel humiliated in my 
present position. Who am I to break a 
butterfly on the wheel? And you, you have 
made history. I never dreamed you had it 
in you. Between you and me, old man, I’ve 
often wanted to do the same thing. But 
the Rubicon always runs bank full, the cur- 
rent is swift, the water icy ——”’ 

“You poor old pickerel, I’m sorry for 
you,” I said. ‘‘But I must be off. Tomor- 
row at nine, then.’”? And with this I left 
Fargus Jessup, who might, but never 
would, show himself in his true colors as I 
had done. 
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“Nothing wrong?” asked Sooner sharply 
when I reached the waiting car. 

“Nothing can ever be wrong with me 
again,’ I said. “I have learned a truth 
that armors me stoutly.” 

“That is a boy!’ he cheered me, all un- 
suspectingly. A moment later we had 
driven away from the town and my cheeks 
were fanned by a soft night breeze from 
that West where the Rocky Mountains 
must vainly await me. 


XX 


EFORE our camp blaze I sat hunched 

on my blankets, piqued anew at the 
froth of trifles by which destiny holds us to 
the rigors of our appointed way. Had I not 
wished to halt at a town fifty miles from 
where Fargus Jessup chanced [?] to be? 
Stopping there, we should by another night 
have been still farther from him, while the 
rest of his band searched the barren ways of 
distant Kansas City. 

Yet this would have been thwarting des- 
tiny—which is unthinkable. What was un- 
doubtedly a wise piece of caution on 
Sooner’s part had been used to confound 
me; a device of the filmiest weave, yet as 
brutally unerring, as savagely ponderous in 
reality, as one of those tremendous steam 
hammers nicely descending upon hot metal 
in certain shops where large objects are 
manufactured. 

Beyond the light of our fire lay the im- 
poverished and dismal George in troubled 
sleep. Sooner now placed his own blankets 
near mine and lighted one of his rudely 
fashioned cigarettes, chuckling to himself 
the while; overflowing with a merry zest 
for our new future together. But, as we sat 
in a fitfully wavering light that drove back 
the encroaching shadows, mine must be the 
thankless part to distress the good sap once 
more and finally. So cheered was he, how- 
ever, I felt loath to begin, and for a time we 
remained with only the snapping of our fire 
of fagots and the faint chirping of dis- 
turbed insects to break the silence. Finally 
I felt that I, too, should smoke, and I got 
the Indian pipe, filled it from Sooner’s ab- 
sently proffered pouch and drew in a chok- 
ing breath of the stuff to nerve me. 

“You and I shall have a tobacconalia, old 
eggs,” I at last said, and then, believing it 
cruel to cut a dog’s tail off a bit at a time, 
as I had once read in a pungent anecdote, I 
went quickly on, “I am glad you didn’t 
give old George a gate when I reappeared. 
You will need his scarred pan tomorrow 
night. You'll open the show as usual, 
Sooner, but your yaps will have to put up 
with old George, because a far better chief- 
tain—if I do say it—will be traveling 
straight away from the famed Rocky 
Mountains. Probably I shall never see 
them. I am not worthy to see them. I am 
only a poor toy balloon that tugged fran- 
tically enough till its thread broke. I did 
float for a while, but my fabric was too frail. 
I’ve collapsed. I am licked, Sooner.” 

He had glanced quickly at me, mystified, 
and now began-a-sputtering expostulation 
after his manner earlier in the day, yet Iam 
sure he detected that some pall had fallen 
beyond even his power to lift. With a sud- 
den cooling of tone, as one facing what he 
sees must be faced, he quietly asked, ‘‘Are 
you signing off?” 

I simply must,” I told him. “For a 
week I have known I must. There came 
moments when I could make myself forget, 
but—underneath—I’ve known all too well.” 

““A man can’t kid himself forever,” he 
dryly submitted. 

“You may have known that simple truth 
a long time,” I said, “‘but it comes to me 
only now. Sitting here I have discovered 
that kidding others must be frequently a 
matter of policy; at least there are times 
when its ethical significance is debatable. 
But to kid ourselves, old juniper—that 
seems to be an offense against the first of 
moral laws. Written above them all must 
be, ‘Thou shalt not kid thyself!’ We deceive 
others perhaps wisely, perhaps charitably; 
often, certainly, without punishment. But 
when we fool ourselves we pay for it. No 
one-ever escaped the penalty. I haven’t.” 

““As how?” he demanded. ‘‘ You seem to 
get yourself, but I’m blamed if I get you.” 

“T want you to get me, though,” I per- 
sisted. ‘‘Perhaps I can make it plainer. In 
the first place I am not quite normal. In- 
stead of being consistently satisfied with 
the well-ordered life that was—quite in- 
alienably—mine, I had moods of the queer- 
est impatience in which I longed to get 
away from it all. I oddly thirsted for 
strange excitements; also a peace that 
would be strange and new. I wished to be 
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free from certain vexations become all too 
familiar. I was goaded to wish myself 
someone else in another sort of life. And I 
was ingenuous enough to believe I needed) 
only to change my name and my environ-, 
ment. I did shift them—I still believe, with’ 
some brilliance of planning. Then I found) 
these were but the merest surface altera-| 
tions. Under the skin I remained wretch- 
edly what I had been. I might call myself! 
Simms or another, but I was still I—ter-| 
ribly I. Of course in the first novelty of it 
I did fool myself for a time—rare fooling it 
was, too—but the old true self was always) 
there, pricking, muttering, warning, and, at 
last, demanding. We are bound to the rack) 
of ourselves, Sooner, riveted unalterably 
there. And I’ll tell you something else, old| 
friend—this is the only hell that has been 
proved, up to date. It’s hell enough too.” 

A long moment he continued staring into 
the little leaping flames, nodding to himself, | 
muttering fragments of words. Then he 
spoke: ‘‘I guess I do get you, Al. A tame’ 
goldfish, that’s what you were, in one of. 
these here bowls in a parlor, with a hth) 
stone castle to swim in and out of and| 
around and around. And you got tired of 
the scenery so you flopped out and run off | 
to be a wild trout in a regular crick. Then 
you find you're still a hundred per cent 
goldfish. How about it?” | 

“Old sap, you put it better than I did,” 
I eagerly told him. ‘That is because my 
own poor brain has been channeled by cer= 
tain conventional and quite faultless book 
phrases that are yet inferior to the real. 
gazukus. I am helplessly I, even when I 
speak. I am too ashamed to tell you the de- 
tails, but our pursuers have netted me so. 
smartly, after all the distance you beguiled | 
Meigs, only because of that disability. I 
had to be myself either with Hemingway 
or anyone else. Soon or late I should have 
run into another car. It didn’t have to be 
Hemingway’s—and it wasn’t chance. I 
had to lug my old self on my back.” 

Sooner lighted another cigarette and 
pulled at it meditatively for a time before 
he spoke. Quite astonishingly smoke would 
pour in great volume from his nostrils long 
after I thought he must have expelled it all. 
“T see you got this old self’s mind made up, 
Al,” he at length said, “and I’m not one to 
chew things over against a set mind. But, 
just the same, we could still outdistance 
that gangle-eyed gollop with the flag.” 

“But no!” I cried. “For long I fed my- 
self on that illusion. Each time we escaped 
I would say, ‘At last everything is Jacob!’ 
But it’s no use, old fish. We could never 
outdistance that gulp because, don’t you 
see, he is actually my real self. He might 
take other forms. He did tonight. He took 
the form of one you saw me speak with— 
that man who forgot himself in so gauche an 
outbreak back there. Meigs isn’t to blame. 
It’s not his fault that he’s a symbol—a pro- 
jection—of my real self. In one form or 
another he was bound to drag me back.” 

“Say ”’—Sooner glanced brightly around 
at me as if illumined—“‘it’s a rotten case of 
Jekyll and Hyde, ain’t it? You’re Hyde, 
running off to be hellish, and he’s old Doc 
Jekyll preventing you.” 

“T dare say,” I allowed, “though I am 
not familiar with the instance.” 

“Just a movie I saw,” he explained. 
“They’re both the same man, only this Doc 
Jekyll is a goldfish and well-behaved till he 
takes to being Hyde, and then he’s one 
nasty trout, let me tell you. Any crick he 
swum in had its troubles till the Doe got 
another toehold on him.” 

“Well put for my poor case,’ I ap- 
plauded. ‘‘And why should I try to be a 
wild fish? Yet I am not wholly unique. 
That man tonight, an old friend, is also not 
normal. He confessed it. He has often 
wished to get away from it all. I suppose I 
should have warned him. Environment is 
plastic enough, easily kneaded, but he could 
never be free from his relentless self. His 
own Meigs, his chance Doctor Heming- 
way—his Doctor Hyde, as you say—would 
dog him to a final surrender, even in some 
far Cathay. True, Fargus might kid him- 
self longer than I did. The spirit of wine 
often sings in his glass and at times he will 
captain ‘an army of shining and generous 
dreams,’ but soon or late he would be in- 
exorably haled back to his tame and proper 
bowl. It’s the sternest law that conditions 
humanity, old friend.” 

Again Sooner smoked a long time in si- 
lence, and rather savagely it seemed to me. 
Then he suddenly demanded, ‘‘Say, what’s 
it all for, anyhow—like that burly wench 
back there was always wanting to know?” 

(Continued on Page 54) i | 


ERE is Milton Sills in that terrific scene of 
the sea battle in ‘‘The Sea Hawk,’’ when he 
breaks his galley chains and cuts loose on his 
Thousands who have seen the picture 


enemies. 
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“The Sea Hawk” 


will never forget this thrill. 


Frank Lloyd Productions, Inc., have 
done justice to Rafael Sabatini’s great 
novel. It’s a story of old Moorish 
pirate ships and Spanish galleons—and 
an outlawed English nobleman who be- 


came the scourge of the seas. 
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“In Hollywood With Potash and Perlmutter’ 


Mer the vampiest vamp of moviedom 
flanked by Messrs. Potash and Perlmutter, 
ex-cloak and suit makers, now movie magnates. 
You'll want to see their first picture. Samuel Gold- 
wyn presents ‘In Hollywood With Potash and 
Perlmutter,” the prize laugh sensation of the nation. 


is Gilbert Emery’s “Tarnish.”’ 
will see it on the screens of theatres throughout the country. 


“Tarnish” —the Great American Love Drama 


ROBABLY the outstanding success of the American stage in the past decade 
Thousands saw it on Broadway, millions 


The love of Tishy Tevis and Emmett Carr was an 


of principals. 


Lincoln the Boy 
A and Ray Rockett’s 


“Abraham Lincoln” not 
only visualizes the life-story 
of Lincoln the young law- 
yer and Lincoln the presi- 
dent—it also glimpses into 
that fascinating boyhood 
when self-assigned lessons 
were worked out on the 
back of a shovel by the fire- 
light. 

This remarkable photo- 
play has already been ac- 
claimed in a, dozen cities as 
fascinating entertainment. 
Lincoln’s story 
is dramatic 
and tender with 
romance. You 
will want to see 
it on the screen. 


idyllic thing. It filled their lives and colored their per- 
sonalities. And when happiness seemed near enough to 
grasp and hold, Tishy discovered, as so many other women 
have discovered, a touch of tarnish on the soul of the man 
she loved. And the agony of it! “Tarnish” is a tender 


beautiful lyric of a woman’s love. 

On the left are Marie Prevost, Ronald Colman and May 
McAvoy. Norman Kerry and Harry Myers complete the cast 
It is a George Fitzmaurice production pre- 
sented by Samuel Goldwyn. 
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“In Every Woman’s Life’”’ 


STORY of society life in 

two continents is ‘‘In 
Every Woman's Life,’’ pre- 
sented by M. C. Levee. For 
thrills there are views of the 
Longchamps races, and for ro- 
mance a sparkling love story, 
interpreted by Virginia Valli 
(courtesy of Universal Pic- 
tures), Lloyd Hughes, Marc 
McDermott and Stuart Holmes. 
Miss Valli and Mr. Holmes are 
seen above. 

If you enjoy a powerful ro- 
mance, dramatically set forth 
and delightfully acted, watch 
for “In Every Woman’s Life” 
at your local theatre. 


Florence Vidor in 
““Husbands and Lovers’’ 


LORENCE VIDOR 

(left) in the leading 
feminine réle in ‘‘Hus- 
bands and Lovers”’ makes 
one of the most charming 
heroines of the movie 
world. She plays the réle 
of. the young wife who is 
taken for granted, but 
who teaches her husband 
—and another man—to 
see her charms. ‘‘Hus- 
bands and Lovers”’ is a 
John M. Stahl production 
presented by Louis B. 
Mayer. Lewis 
Stone and Lew 
Cody complete 
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“Her is a stick 


with a hold as 
big as your 


brush 


OU can wrap your fingers 

right around the metal holder 
of the Williams stick without 
touching the soap. How much 
better this is than the “finger- 
tip” grasp! 

Doublecap gives you every one 
of those features that have made 
other forms of Williams famous: 
— Heavier lather that holds the moisture 


in so that all of every hairis softened 
instantly. 


—A lubric quality in this lather that 
lets the razor work without pulling 
and drawing. 


—Help for the skin. Your face becomes 
smoother; irritations from shaving 
disappear. 


The complete Doublecap pack- 
age is 35c; Doublecap Reload 25c. 
The Doublecap container is 
highly polished metal and lasts 
for years. 


Tue J. B. Witttams ComMPANY 
Glastonbury, Conn. 


The J.B.Williams Co. (Canada) Ltd. St. Patrick St. Montreal 


Williams 


Doublecap 
Shaving Stick 


E’VE scored again! Agua Velva is the 

new product—a scientific preparation 

for use after shaving. For free trial bot- 
tle, write Dept. 110-A. 
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(Continued from Page 52) 

“As you pointed out yourself this after- 
noon,” I said, “‘no conceivable answer 
would satisfy us. And that’s how we know 
we all are really gods, old scouter—nothing 
could ever satisfy us. If there be superior 
gods above us you can wager better than 
track odds they are putting the same query 
to the gods still above them. The same ery 
must be going on and on to the ultimate gods 
or until you tire of following it—what’s it 
all for? 

“Well, it’s for you to prate to the rabble 
and me in my bowl to sell my own particu- 
lar Aga-Jac, and both of us to manage our 
ordained works in the manner most pleasing 
to us. And so, old pal, you can think of 
me doing my apple sauce about the history 
of an inconsiderable planet that might 
any moment be wiped out, history books 
and all, by some tiny cosmic slip. As for 
you, I shall be wishing you had a more 
persuasive Indian. On the flat, Sooner, 
you ought to get a real home dinger now 
that he needn’t be even the gross cari- 
cature of myself that poor old George 
is. And that’s life, Sooner. In your own 
phrase, that’s what we’re down against.” 

“‘Say, how long has this been going on?”’ 
my friend questioned, with another quaint 
stirring of curiosity. 

“‘Forever—and for no time at all,” I 
glibly told him. ‘Poor gulps such as you 
and I, do age, but life itself is timeless. Our 
tissues are wearing out, but the life in them 
isn’t a second older than it was a myriad 
zons ago when that bounteous mane of 
yours existed only in its scattered chemical 
components and the banjo was a triumph 
of some unthinkable future. Does that sat- 
isfy you?”’ 

“No, Al,” he quickly replied, “‘it cer- 
tainly does not satisfy me.” 

“Nor me either,” I admitted. “But 
one has to say something.” 

“Say,’’ he again demanded with this un- 
familiar seriousness, ““how far could you 
go if you went right straight on past that 
there star’’—he pointed carefully—‘‘and 
kept on going and never did stop?”’ 

“Write your own railway ticket,” I 
jocosely told him. “‘I have seen something 
lately to the effect that space is curved and 
finite, but any such conclusion is the sheer- 
est puling. Of course if it were sound you 
couldn’t possibly go straight on forever. 
But don’t let it worry you, old beans, not 
for a moment. You have all those childish 
maunderers skinned handsomely by reason 
of a factor they have overlooked. Keep 
right on in a straight line past your star if 
you wish. It’s splendid exercise and no one 


| can hinder it. No matter what they prove 


about curved and limited space, they can’t 
prevent you from imagining your abso- 
lutely straight line to infinity. And that 
simply makes yaps of them all. You de- 
stroy their flimsy premise. The poor old 
eggs have forgotten that the imagination 
transcends even the mathematics they wor- 
ship.” 

“Goody!” he exclaimed. ‘‘I’m glad they 
ain’t passed any law against the imagina- 
tion yet. I’d sure be an outlaw if they 
did.” 

And so we talked away the night, at 
times reverting to these quaintly awakened 
curiosities of my friend, at times content 
with gossiping retrospect. Once I related 
to him the story of my nocturnal ride with 
the wounded Joe, and to my horror I 
learned that I had actually served a scoun- 
drel engaged in the illicit vending of alco- 
holic intoxicants. Aghast I truly was at this 
hideous disclosure, yet a moment later I 
found myself protesting that even if Joe 
were a rebel against our wise laws I was still 
glad I had brought him off. It was inev- 
itable, I suppose, that my wild life in the 
underworld should have slackened certain 
old stringencies of view. 

At last we both dozed, started awake to 
look at each other, then dozed again, and 
dawn was palely breaking when I finally 
opened my eyes to find Sooner putting fresh 
fagots on our declining fire. Lying there, 
I blinked myself alert to the chill con- 
sciousness that this errant self of mine must 
now be put by. Indeed, ever since parting 
from Jessup I had been once more Algernon 
Copplestone with a smug Ph.D., and no 
longer a specious Simms or a Montague 
known as The Fox. Ia fox! But now I must 
even don the grayly respectable vestures of 
this feeble yet triumphing fellow. All I 
could do with that other frustrated self was 
to hide him away where he could mellow in 
a memory yet stubborn. 

Sooner poured me coffee and spoke sur- 
prisingly of our business affairs, to which I 
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had given no thought. To my amazement 
I now learned that, including a sum left 
from the original capital acquired in that 
contraband liquor affair, I had nearly a 
thousand dollars from my interest in our 
so-called medical show. 

“But don’t think I’m going to trust you 
with it, you poor whuff [one careless with 
berries],’”” he warned me. “‘I’ll just turn it 
over to your Jekyll in town that laughed to 
pieces one of the sweetest little medicine 
shows west of Pittsburgh.” 

“But I hope you get some more good 
specimens for your collection,” I warmly 
assured him, adding in a burst of sheer 
humor, “‘ You might send your old chieftain 
a prettily skinned hide with the. head 
mounted. We have one I invariably stum- 
ble over—in fact I have kicked several 
vacancies into its dental fagcade—but it’s 
only a tiger. I own not one specimen of 
Iowa’s remunerative fauna.” 

“Yea, bo! [yes, sir]’’ he replied. He had 
seen at once through my whimsical pre- 
tense. Both of us now joked about our bit- 
ter knowledge that we could no longer be 
side-kicks. 


As I had lately pictured my old life 
placed in some far-gone epoch, so I had 
fancied myself a thousand leagues distant 
from Fairwater. Yet our journey back was 
very short. And I saw, too, that my sense 
of time had also been at fault; for, as I set 
down Jessup from our cab before his house, 
there passed a dingily tattered man bearing 
a sign upon his shoulders. It was unmistak- 
ably the sign I had once abandoned, and its 
bearer had seemingly not aged a day since 
I last observed him—asleep in the frayed 
hammock behind the already burning Lef- 
fingwell home. Doubtless he sought even 
now a vacant house so that he might make 
himself guiltily at ease. 

Maple Avenue looked a bit faded and 
dusty as I came on to my own door, yet this 
was natural at the death of summer. As I 
stood to pay my cabman, Hubert Leffing- 
well came by, greeting me as if I had re- 
turned from a decorous vacation. 

““We had a fire since you left,’’ he naively 


‘volunteered as he shook my hand. “But 


our gallant fire laddies had it under control 
in no time. In fact, most of the damage was 
done by water.”’ 

__ It was easy to see the poor sap took a 
kind of sour pride in the occurrence. 
Plainly I had done him no great disservice. 
And while he spoke I noticed that a boy 
raked fallen leaves from his lawn. This was 
in no way a remarkable boy—except that 
he wore the suit I had left and his face 
hinted at discretion. 

Then I went up the walk, aware of being 
furtively observed from a front window. 
Our door was ajar and I pushed it open, 
entered briskly, as one returning from a 
journey, set down my bag and turned to 
confront Mrs. Copplestone. She stood just 
within our drawing-room. The woman’s 
attitude was a bit stiff, I thought, as if she 
had awaited me under some tension. 

“Well, well, my dear, it’s good to be 
back,”’ I began—but I remembered some- 
thing. ‘Did you know you forgot to put 
night things in that bag? I was not com- 
fortable without them, I can assure you.” 

She stared blankly until I thought she 
could not have heard. I still think she did 
not, for she surged into a remarkable 
speech that was neither reasonable nor a 
reply. 

“Algernon Copplestone’” — her tone 
though passionate was low and grimly re- 
strained—“‘I want you to know that for 
thirty years you have been a perfect devil 
to live with. No words of mine can do you 
justice. You have required the care an in- 
fant does, yet you have obstinately fought 
it until I’ve been ready again and again to 
give up and let you go to your own ruin. 
And now, sir, if you think I haven’t enjoyed 
your being off on this mad escapade just as 
much as you have, why, you are the most 
mistaken—most mistaken ——” 

In short the woman’s fundamentally 
better instincts prevailed and not any 
longer could she maintain her preposterous 
bravado. I was glad, indeed, to note our 
seclusion, for she now threw her arms about 
me with incoherent cries, being moved quite 
out of her normal statesmanlike calm, and 
to my astonishment I instantly suffered 
strange qualms of my own as I fell to con- 
soling her with little pattings and meaning- 
less exclamations that are not at all like me. 

“This is no conduct for a mayor,” I at 
length told her in a humorous effort to quell 
the emotions that, I frankly say, now men- 
aced my own dignity. 
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Yet it was some time before she regained 
even an approximation of her native calm 
and not for the remainder of that eventful 
day could I feel certain at any moment that 
she would be in valid possession of her 
really admirable faculties. It was Cato that 
brought our initial relief. He strolled im- 
periously to us and leaped to my shoulder, 
where he deigned to sit and purr. 


“The brute seems no older,” I lightly — 


remarked. 
“TI grew strangely fond of the poor 


deserted thing,” said Mrs. Copplestone, 


though with a catch in her voice, and she 
actually ran a hand along Cato’s sleek side 


with something very like tenderness—I had — 


been long enough gone for at least one 
momentous change to occur! 

Presently we drew apart into that queer, 
watchful neutrality which characterized 


the first of those new days. Mrs. Copple- | 


stone wished to be told many things. There 


were quite a number that I had no hesita- 


tion in telling her; yet not for a moment 
did I forget that I had come back to my 


tame bowl with a will of my own. Thus, — 


when I sauntered about our yard that eve- 
ning, my mind running over with memories 


of the past fortnight, she called from the 


doorway to warn me that the night air was 
cool and the grass wet from a recent 
shower—I must put on an overcoat and 
rubbers lest I catch a cold. It is true she 
made the suggestion with considerably less 
than her ancient arrogance, yet I thought 


it best to indicate that I was now capable of | 


thinking for myself, and I strolled, unpro- 


tected, much longer than I had meant to. — 


It was due to this additional exposure that 
I did contract the cold, but I considered my 
ensuing malaise cheap at the price. The 
poor gulp must be shown at any cost. 


Constantly the underworld clutches me 


with its tentacles. Only the other day I 
came on three of our students trying their 
marksmanship at a game of dice in a 
shaded nook of the campus, and over- 


whelmed them with confusion by flinging — 
down coins of my own with a challenge that — 


they fade me out and shoot my works. 
Their first abashed reluctance was laugh- 


able; but at length, seeing me determined, © 


they complied and we had some lively 


bouts with the hazardous cubes. For once — 
I seemed to have lost my cunning and the — 


rascals won rubber after rubber from me, 
despite my faithful use of prescribed incan- 


tations. Before we parted I was forced to 
stake the five-dollar bill only that morning — 


pinned in an upper coat pocket by Mrs. 
Copplestone. This being lost in another 
hotly contested chukker, I was obliged to 
tell the lads they had cleansed me. They 
showed dismay at the avowal and promised 
me revenge at an early day. Undoubtedly 
there are subtleties in this sport that I have 
not yet justly appraised. 

But I have shown that I am up to date at 
last, nor am I by any means done with 
proving it. Thus, I strongly dislike the 
grocer Mrs. Copplestone will insist on deal- 
ing with. Once I chanced to leave on his 
counter my Report of the Proceedings of 
the American Philological Society. I was 
certain it had been left there and no place 
else. Yet when I asked him for it three 
days later he gruffly declared he had not 
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seen it, though I have not the slightest — 


doubt the thing was securely in his own 
library at that very moment. Sometime 
soon, then, I dare say I shall play a joke on 
the chap that will cause him to remember 
clearly anything I should again chance to 
leave in his place. One need only take care 
to replace the labels on the wrong tins. 

For a further proof that I have come 
abreast of the times, I may even decide to 
produce a sensation in my class by devot- 
ing an entire session to the dramatic tale of 
my friend, Sooner Calamity Jackson, and 
the life work to which he has dedicated 
himself to his own tremendous loss in mere 
dollars. Have I not learned that this, too, 
is history, possibly more vital to a new gen- 
eration than the wars and struttings of long- 
dead kings? 

In one thing I am happy. Mrs. Copple- 
stone has been perturbed by rumors of the 
outrageous Mrs. Gale; she has brought to 
me certain reports of my association with 
New York’s favorite emotional actress— 
that Vera of the stormy eyes—which called 
for quiet explanation. But no hint of that 
other—the woman vast, serene, witty and 
all-tolerant—has reached her. One golden 
memory, untouched, untarnished, I may 
keep for secret rejoicing. This is mine 
alone; no alien carping shall ever dese- 
crate it. 

(THE END) 
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Men-tere at last is a silk sock that stands the gaff—a silk sock tough enough to 


hold you, no matter how hard you try to kick through. Every thoroughbred revels 
in trim pastern joints and sleek fetlocks. So, where a man’s socks show we put 
the finest genuine silk into Real Silk Super-Service Socks. 


But where the rub comes, we use the toughest and best lisle we can get, and we 
knit the toes and heels tight enough and tough enough to stand the merciless 
punishment of our friction testing machine. On top of this, the soles are double 
reinforced and an extra high splice reinforcement prevents holes in the heels. 


Is it any wonder that hard hitting he-menare so partial to Real Silk Super-Service 
Socks, and freely say that they are the longest wearing silk socks ever produced? 


Every pair is guaranteed. Telephone the Real Silk Office in your city to have a 
Representative call P. D. Q., or fill out the coupon below. 


To insure service—top, toe and heel are made of finest lisle 
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If your car could think and talk, 
it would urge you to take it now 
to the United Motors Authorized 
Electrical Service Station in your 
town and have the necessary 
seasonal inspection and adjust- 
ment of its electrical system. If 
you do this, it will reward you 
with dependable lights and start- 
ing when the cold snaps come. 


Then drop around to the Harrison 
Radiator Service Station also. 
Let them check up your radiator 
for leaks or clogging. Nose your 
car into the storms this winter 
with a thoroughly competent 
water circulating system. 

United Motors Authorized Service every- 
where insures genuine parts and prompt, 


intelligent, reasonably priced service. Write 
for Directory of Authorized Service Stations 


UNITED Morors SERVICE 


General Offices 


INCORPORATED Detroit, Michigan 
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THE BLACK CARGO 


(Continued from Page 27) 


about yours. Keep her yourself. I’m 
through pretending she’s my daughter. 
I’m through worrying about what happened 
fifteen years ago. I tell you I’m through. 
Wish her on somebody else. Take her 
away and keep her away, and en? 

It is a long while since we four were in 
Murdock’s kitchen, but I can see it still. I 
can see Murdock rocking on his heels. I can 
see Prudence as she stared at him with her 
hand half raised to her throat. 

In my memory Eliphalet Greer is stand- 
ing just as he did that morning, a figure 
that blocks the trail of years down which 


| he had wandered. He had stretched out 


his hand and was staring at Captain Mur- 
dock as though the captain had dealt him 
a blow. 

Then all at once his whole body lurched 
forward with the speed and accuracy of a 
new-sprung trap. Eliphalet Greer had 
seized Captain Murdock by the throat. His 
arms hardly shook when Captain Murdock 
tore at his wrists. Only his breathing 
showed the force of his exertion, for as soon 
as his hands had closed he had become al- 
most tranquil. There he stood with his 
black sleeves wrinkled about his elbows 
and his watch chain dangling and beating 
against his waistcoast, and his gray hair 
still smooth and neat. 

“So you won’t be quiet,’’ he said. ‘‘ Did 
you think I’d lost my strength?” 

Yet even as he spoke it seemed to me 
that he had lost it, for suddenly his hands 
fell away, and dropped aimlessly to his 
sides. Suddenly the blood ebbed out of his 
cheeks, leaving them gray and seamed. 

Captain Murdock was taken with a fit of 
coughing, which left him gasping and 
doubled forward, but Eliphalet Greer did 
not notice. I thought a fit of illness was on 
him at first, for his forehead had grown 
moist, and his jaw had dropped until he 
looked as grotesque as some gray piece of 
medieval sculpture. Captain Murdock had 
finished his coughing. He was endowed 
with a remarkable resilience. A second be- 
fore, his eyes had been bulging and his lips 
half black, but now he seemed none the 
worse. 

He spat sideways on the kitchen floor, 
like a prize fighter in the ring, and exam- 
ined Eliphalet Greer with frank unfeeling 
curiosity. 

“So you’ve caught it, have you?” he 
said hoarsely. ‘‘I always knew one of these 
days your gall bladder would burst.’’ 

Then Eliphalet Greer spoke in a voice 
that was dim and half audible, like a voice 
in a dream. 

““Murdock,”’ he said, “‘look at the door.” 

“None of your tricks now,’’ Captain 
Murdock replied sourly. ‘‘ What do I care 
for the door?”’ 

“Look, Murdock!” cried Eliphalet Greer. 
*Look!”’ 

Captain Murdock shot a hasty glance 
over his right shoulder, but he did not turn 
back his head. Instead he turned his whole 
body awkwardly around until he also stood 
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facing the doorway, and his mouth also fell 
so far open that it displayed his tobacco- 
stained teeth, and he also spoke with diffi- 
culty, as though the words stuck in his 
throat. 

“Tt’s him!”’ he said. 


xT 


MAN~—a man I had never seen be- 

fore—was leaning against the door 
frame. There was something peculiarly 
tranquil in the way he stood there, some- 
thing elegant and graceful. Yet it was plain 
to see that he was not wholly elegant or 
tranquil. He had on a blue coat which 
might have been fashionable once, but it 
was badly spotted then. He had on a gray 
beaver hat which needed brushing, and his 
nankeen trousers were rubbed and bagging 
at the knees. It may have been only the 
suddenness of his appearance which gave 
him a lightsome air, reminiscent of a French 
dancing master. He had his left toe con- 
ventionally pointed forward when I first 
saw him, and his head was tilted to one side, 
as if he were waiting for a note of music 
which would send him skipping across the 
room. His body was wiry and meager, like 
that of a man addicted to graceful exercise. 
His arms were folded across his chest, but 
I could see that his hands, though they 
were chapped and calloused, were slender 
and sensitive, like the hands of a scholar 
rather than those of a man who follows the 
sea. 

But his face was neither a dancing mas- 
ter’s nor a scholar’s face. Every muscle of 
it seemed to stand out, unconcealed by 
superfluous flesh. The sun had burned it to 
a deep reddish brown, and his hair, I could 
see, had also once been red, but now it was 
a reddish, sandy gray. His eyes were 
bright blue, surrounded by a thin net of 
crow’s-feet which kept expanding and con- 
tracting; and the same was true about the 
wrinkles of his mouth. When all the rest 
of his face was impassive those wrinkles 
still moved, sometimes in the suspicion of 
a smile, sometimes in the beginning of a 
frown. It was a keen intelligent face, but 
it had no patience in it, just as it had no 
dullness. In spite of its refinement it was 
not the face of a man who had spent his 
days at home. The wind must have blown 
often on it. It must have twisted often 
into pain and anger as well as merriment. 

“B’Gad,’’said Captain Murdockhoarsely, 
Sorts. niin 

The stranger leaned against the door 
frame, but though his arms were folded 
there was a tenseness in the way he stood 
which reminded me of bent whalebone. 

“Yes,” he answered; ‘‘a gift cast up from 
the sea.”’ 

He had spoken in an even modulated 
voice, but before he had spoken, even with- 
out his speech to guide me, I knew who he 
was. I could read it in the strained silence. 


It was a silence reminiscent of many untold 
I could read it in his eyes and on 


(Continued on Page 58) 


things. 


Sunset, Lake Arrowhead, California 
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A NEW CAR. 
-A NEW SIZE - A NEW PRICE 


HROUGHOUT its honorable history—cover- It is doubtful if in the history of the motor car 
ing almost the entire span of the motor car industry there has ever been a more impressive 
industry—The Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company demonstration of the consummate value of a re- 
has had one simple, steadfast purpose—to build — spe¢ted name—or a finer, more sincere tribute to 
motor cars whose uncommon excellence would the utter dependability of a manufacturer. 
gain the respect of the entire motoring world. This is a car that every motorist should know. 
That this position has been won and is firmly The Pierce-Arrow representative in your vicinity 
held is corroborated by the almost unprecedented invites you to inspect and drive the Serzes 80. An 
success of the Pierce-Arrow Series 80-—an entirely illustrated brochure will be sent you, upon request. 
new Car, of a new size, at a new price. Tue Prerce-Arrow Motor Car Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


PIERCE-ARROW Series 80 


7-Passenger Touring Car 


$2,895 


(at Buffalo) 


s-Passenger Sedan. . . . . . . $3,895 — Pierce-Arrow peasege include passenger pees Series 80 Wheelbase . . . . 130 inches 
-Passenger two types: the Pierce-Arrow Dual Valve Six Sorieg 8 sink Alinde 
San opi ie ea Ti eae $3,995 and the Pierce-Arrow Series 89 in seven body styles ae: at ea Pitts aes ed ‘B. 3 ve aes Eig ore 
l= 7-Fass. Enclosed Drive Limousine $4,045 —  Prerce- Arrow Motor Busses... Pierce-Arrow Standard UI PMent. - . Balloon Tires SSS 
at Buffalo; Government Tax additional Heavy Duty Motor Trucks Pierce-Arrow Four-Wheel Safety Brakes SN 


The credit facilities of the Pierce-Arrow Finance Corporation, a Pierce-Arrow banking insitutton, are extended to purchasers of Pierce-Arrow cars 
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(Continued from Page 56) 
his lips. I could read it in the way Eliphalet 
Greer stood there staring, and in the color 
of Murdock’s face. Yes, I knew who he 
was 

Why was it I was trembling? Why was 
it I was backing away? Before I thought, 
there was an unaccountable panic upon 
me, but when I thought I knew. It was his 
voice when he spoke of the sea. The fear I 
felt of him was not physical fear. It was 
something deeper and closer to the soul; it 
was a judgment of myself within myself. 
He was the man I had been sent to kill. 
Whether I had known or not that I had 
been sent to kill him made no difference 
then. There was the same guilt upon me— 
because I had touched Greer’s money with- 
out knowing the full reason. There was no 
justification for what I had done, and there 
he was like retribution, like some fantastic 
shape conjured up by conscience. 

What would he do when he knew? When 
he looked at me I could almost guess he 
knew already—that we both knew each 
other’s thoughts. 

I have never seen a meeting such as that. 
There was nothing kindly in glance or 
thought. Already Eliphalet’s jaw had 
clamped back into place, and a gray stubble 
upon it where his razor had passed too 
lightly bristled up in an ominous way. 
The stranger seemed pleased by his at- 
tention. 

“So here we are,” he said. ‘‘I told you 
I’d come back, if that island didn’t sink.” 

There was something like a knife blade 
in the way that stranger looked, not worn 


and dented, but rubbed smooth by use and - 


whetted to a keener edge, hardened and 
not broken by the fire. 

“Yes, here we are,’ the stranger said 
again. His voice was changed, almost 
friendly. ‘‘Come, come, Eliphalet, don’t 
look away. It’s been a long time since 
we’ve met, and you'll only see me for a 
little while.” 

Then Eliphalet Greer spoke for the first 
time. 

‘Parton, ” he said, ‘ 
you.’ 

Was it Eliphalet Greer who spoke? I 
could not have told his voice as it died 
away into the silence which followed, and 
Mr. Parton had not moved. He was still 
leaning quietly against the door frame, al- 
most as though he had not heard, but his 
lips twitched and his face grew redder. 

“You fool,’ he said. ‘Do you think I 
came here for that? You used to know me 
better when we walked the deck together. 
Are you as old and soft as that, Eliphalet? 
I thought we’d done enough dark things 
and seen enough men die.”’ 

Eliphalet Greer raised his hand and 
pulled at his neckcloth as though it was 
tight and constricted his breathing, but 
even so, his breath was stertorous and un- 
even. 

“Tf you don’t want—that,” he asked 
hoarsely, ‘‘then what do you want?” 

“Do you want me to tell?”’ Mr. Parton 
inquired. “‘Doyou want metotell ithere?”’ 

The color was back in Eliphalet Greer’s 
cheeks and his eyes had a singular inten- 
sity 

"Do you think I’m afraid of anything 
you say?”’ he cried harshly. “‘Do you think 
anyone will believe the lies you tell?”’ 

Mr. Parton shrugged his shoulders, and 
his voice was cold and level. 

“‘Eliphalet,’’ he said, “‘you used to say 
dead men were always bankrupts. I want 
you to pay, Eliphalet, not go into bank- 
ruptey.” 

For an instant Eliphalet Greer’s eyelids 
flickered. His shoulders sagged like the 
shoulders of a weary man. 

“Richard,” he said, ‘‘ you’ve come a long 
way for nothing; because I’ve paid. I’ve 
paid already.” 

I can never look upon that scene as a 
wholly mundane thing. Eliphalet Greer 
was not speaking to that man alone. And 
that man himself leaning against the door 
frame, I sometimes think, was something 
more than himself in those few minutes, 
like some lay figure in a parable. 

“You knew I’d come back, Eliphalet,”’ 
he said. ‘“‘Nothing could keep us apart 
when a man hates another as I hate you.” 
. “Yes,” said Eliphalet Greer. ‘‘It’s been 
,a long time, Richard, but I knew you’d 
come.’ And he drew a deep breath, like a 
man who has traveled a weary way. 

“Ah,” said Mr. Parton, “‘I knew you’d 
, know it. I wonder if you know how often 
_ I’ve prayed you wouldn’t die. You couldn’t 
,have known if you thought I’d kill you 
‘now.” 


‘if you move I’ll kill 
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Eliphalet Greer did not answer. His 
hand was still fumbling with his neckcloth, 
but it was moving without deftness or pre- 
cision. 

“T knew you’d be here,” said Mr. Par- 
ton, ‘fas soon as I crossed the bar and 
fouled that ship of yours. I knew it was 
your ship, Eliphalet, ready to leave in the 
dark. What were you about, Eliphalet— 
shipping another man away?” 

Mr. Parton had been speaking in level 
tones, but suddenly his voice rose like a 
gust of storm. 

“Don’t look at me like that! Do you 
think I’m afraid of you? Haven’t I seen 
your face night after night? Haven’t I 
heard your voice in the wind?” 

Eliphalet Greer’s fingers clenched con- 
vulsively. 

“T should have killed you,” he said. “I 
should have killed you then.” 

“Tt would have been better if you had,”’ 
said Mr. Parton. ‘But you didn’t, Eliph- 
mie: You were never man enough for 
that.” 

Something inside Eliphalet Greer had 
broken loose, and had flooded his face with 
an ugly red. 

“Don’t you try to judge me,” he cried. 
““You’ve got enough on your own head. I 
never left a wife and child to starve while 
I ran away to sea. I never sailed with a 
friend who trusted me, who—by heaven— 
who loved me, and then tried to murder 
him while his back was turned, because we 
had a falling out over a parcel of money.” 

Mr. Parton sprang clear of the door 
frame. 

“Money!” he cried. “‘What do I care 
about money? You old bloodsucker * 

And then Eliphalet Greer’s voice drowned 
out his words. 

“You used to care enough about it once. 
You always got your fair share, piece for 
piece. I still have the account.” 

“Do you think I believe any account of 
yours?”’ cried Mr. Parton. ‘Didn’t you 
always try to cheat me right and left?” 

I expected Eliphalet to burst into a 
furious denial, but he did not. 

““And what about you?” he demanded. 
“How many times did I catch you at it? 
Could I ever trust you with a dollar?” 

I can still remember the irony of it. For 
a moment I almost believed their animos- 
ity lost itself in words, for they both had 
reached a common level. They stood eying 
each other with uncertain shifting glances 
as though each knew the other’s secrets and 
was anxious to conceal his own. Then Mr. 
Parton threw up his head. 

“At least,’’ he said, “I cheated like a 
gentleman.” 

I never learned how such a prodigy could 
be performed. But there was a sting in 
Mr. Parton’s retort that made Eliphalet 
Greer wince. His anger seemed to have 
died away, and in its place was an old look 
which I had seen before, a look almost of 
pain. Evidently Mr. Parton also was fa- 
miliar with that expression, for he smiled in 
a cold, unpleasant way. 

‘So the devil still prods you, does he?”’ 
he remarked. ‘It’s like old times to see 
you looking so.” 

“Richard,” said Eliphalet, and his voice 
seemed to thrill with a strange sadness, 
“‘why should you and I speak of morals? 
We both are wicked in the eyes of God and 
man. We have sinned together and each 
against the other, and we shall surely pay. 
There is never a night when it does not sear 
my soul. We have hated each other for a 
long time now. It has been running like 
poison through my blood, and I can see it 
in your face. Tell me what you want, Rich- 
ard, and let us part in peace.” 

Hestopped, but Mr. Parton never moved. 
When Eliphalet had begun to speak he had 
leaned back against the door frame. He 
still leaned there and surveyed Eliphalet 
coldly. 

“You coward!” he said. ‘‘ You infernal 
old coward! Stand up and take your medi- 
cine, and don’t tell lies tome. I’ll tell you 
what I want. I want to see you a broken 
man. I want to see you hiding, with men 
on your trail. I want to see you a fugitive 
from justice. I want to see them drag you 
back with blood on your face. Ah! That 
makes you jump, does it, you sneaking old 
hypocrite!” 

A change had come over Eliphalet Greer. 
The furies themselves were upon him. 

“You will have it then!’’ he roared, and 
in a single stride he cleared the space which 
separated him from Mr. Parton. For a 
second he was standing motionless. For 
a second his face was as blank as a man’s 
in a dream. 
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“Be careful, Greer!’’ cried Mr. Parton. 

“You Judas!’’ roared Eliphalet Greer. 
“You murdering Judas!” 

My next recollection was of holding 
Eliphalet Greer by the shoulders, and of 
Mr. Parton leaning against the wall, with 
the color gone from his face, as he wiped his 
mouth with the back of his hand, and stared 
at Eliphalet Greer with wide unblinking 
eyes. I was as tall as Eliphalet Greer. I 
was younger, but it was all I could do to 
hold him. 

Indeed I think I could not have managed 
it if Captain Murdock had not run over to 
help me, 

“Now, now,” he was saying, ‘‘slack her 
off. This ain’t the time and place.” 

“What do I care?” snarled Eliphalet 
Greer. “I’ve struck him. Stand off. It’s 
his turn to finish it now.” 

His coat had ripped at the shoulder. 
His neckcloth was dangling over his chest, 
and his hair had fallen over his forehead. 

“Hey! Hey!” cried Captain Murdock, 
stepping between them. “Slack her off. 
You gentlemen can’t do it here.” 

Mr. Parton’s face was still very white, 
but he never raised his voice. 

“No, Murdock,” he said, ‘‘we won’t do 
it here.” 

And he glanced at Eliphalet over Cap- 
tain Murdock’s shoulder. 

“Do you think I came here to soil my 
hands with a man like you?” he asked. “I 
told you what I came for.” 

“Try it!” cried Eliphalet Greer with 
sudden unlooked-for elation. “‘Try it and 
be damned! Do you think I didn’t expect 
you when you blew over the bar? I’m glad 
you’ve come. D’you hear me—glad! By 
thunder, it makes me feel better just to see 
you after rotting in a place like this! Do 
what you like; I’ll be ready for you.” 

“Tell it to your niggers,” returned Mr. 
Parton. “Don’t tell it to me.’ 

But Eliphalet Greer did not appear to 
hear him. 

“You belonged where I put you,” he 
continued; ‘I know it, now I see you again. 
I’m glad I did it now.” 

Mr. Parton endeavored to interrupt, but 
Eliphalet raised his voice. 

“Yes,” he said, “if I had to do it all over 
again, I’d do the same. I don’t regret it, 
now I hear you speak. Do what you like. 
You can’t frighten honest men.”’ 

Though he spoke with fervor and convic- 
tion Eliphalet Greer was hardly a picture 
of probity, nor did Mr. Parton look much 
better. 

“Wliphalet,”’ he said, ‘do you call your- 
self an honest man? Oh, I know what 
you’ve been doing. I know how you’ve 
made your money. Don’t you remember 
we both did it together once? Don’t you 
remember Havana and the Gulf, and the 
way they groaned between the decks?”’ 

Eliphalet Greer made a guttural, mean- 
ingless sound in his throat. I had never 
seen him afraid before. 

“You can’t frighten me,’’ he stammered 
hastily. “You can’t frighten me with old 
tales like that.” 

Mr. Parton laughed in sudden exulting 
triumph. 

wy bg, he replied, “you’re an honest 
merchant now. Why don’t you tell me how 
you're trading in calico and spices? Not 
all the perfumes in Araby could take the 
smell off of you. If it’s an old tale, why 
are half your ships at Cape Verd? Why are 
you loading them at night?”’ 


“You lie!’’ cried Eliphalet Greer. 
“They’re not my ships.” 
“They are your ships,” said Mr. Parton, 


“because I’ve seen them there. Oh, yes, I 
know their hulls are painted black, and 
their names are out, and Portuguese skip- 
pers are aboard. I know they’ve got on 
extra spars, but I know where their keels 
were laid.” 

“You lie,’ repeated Eliphalet Greer. 
“T’ve sold them long ago.’ 

“Would you like to have them traced 
back?”’ asked Mr. Parton. ‘‘I wonder 
what would happen if one of them was in 
the channel now with a hull that Morrill 
built, and the customs officers were opening 
up the hatches. I wonder whose ship they’d 
find she was if an admiralty court had the 
papers and they got Murdock on the stand? 
Ah, did you ever think of that?” 

“Are you trying to blackmail me?” 
Eliphalet Greer asked hoarsely. 

Mr. Parton shook his head. Still looking 
at Eliphalet Greer, he was backing toward 
the door. 

“No,” he said; “you ought to guess what 
I’m going to do. We are both hardly our- 
selves. I knew it would be too much for 
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one or the other of us, but I’ll see you again, 
Eliphalet. I'll be staying at the tavern.” 
He paused, looked at us all three, and 
smiled genially. “Until the blackbirds 
come home to roost,”’ he said. 


xII 


E WAS gone, and the room seemed 

very still. There was no doubt that 
Eliphalet Greer understood. He was star- 
ing at the wall like a man who wakes from 
abad dream. And he was not the only one. 
We were all awaking. I had been standing 
near Prudence Murdock, and all that 
while she had never moved, nor taken her 
eyes off Mr. Parton. Now she stirred un- 
easily and brushed her hand across her 
forehead in a way that made one think she 
was brushing aside some memory. As for 
me, I had only one desire—to escape from 
some unseen thing that had entered Mur- 
dock’s kitchen. Of us all, the captain was 
the first to come to himself and to touch on 
practical affairs. 

“Well,” said Captain Murdock, ‘“‘we 
ought to of done him in.” 

But Eliphalet Greer made no response. 
‘“‘That’s what comes of having a woman,’ 
said Captain Murdock. ‘You always on 
to talking with women around. If we 
hadn’t been talking we might of done some- 
thing. Now he’s going to twist our necks.” 

Eliphalet Greer still stared at the wall 
and opened and closed his hands, but he 
did not answer Captain Murdock. Instead 
he turned toward me, and his mouth was 
closed as tight as a trap. 

“ Charles,” he said in a dry, businesslike 
voice, ‘‘you must stand by us now.’ 

I was so surprised that I found it hard 
to speak. It was the words, to hear my 
thoughts in words, that shook me most. 
Curiously enough, Eliphalet seemed guilt- 
less. Illogically but certainly, I seemed to 
bear the guilt alone. I said he was a strong 
man. 

I had begun to feel his strength. 

“T told you I was through last night,” I 
answered, “and I’m all the more through 
this morning.” 

Eliphalet Greer started winding back his 
neckcloth, and patted its folds gently. 

‘*Charles,”’ said Eliphalet Greer, ‘‘it’s 
the first time you are intimately con- 
cerned.” 

“Tntimately concerned!’ I exclaimed. 
“‘TIntimately concerned in what?” 

“Charles,” said Eliphalet Greer, ‘‘ Mr. 
Parton is a very dangerous man. I know 
him better than you do. Have you thought 
what may happen when I tell him you were 
in my pay to murder him?” 

A cold mantle seemed to fold itself about 
me, chilling me like a breath of wind from 
the ice. 

“Did you think I’d have done that?” 
I cried hoarsely. 

Eliphalet Greer’s voice stopped me. 

“Charles,” he said, ‘‘go up to the Anchor 
House and stay indoors. I’ll send for you 
in the evening.” 

He bent down and picked up his hat and 
cane. 

Captain Murdock’s cheeks were still of a 
light and unbecoming hue. As he stood 
staring at the closed door he drew a deep 
uncertain breath. 

“B’gad!’”’ he murmured hoarsely, “you 
wouldn’t have known he’d been there. It 
hasn’t changed him at all.” 

Eliphalet Greer lifted the latch and the 
door creaked open. The wind had been 
light and uncertain that morning, as it so 
often is after a day of storm. It had veered 
poe and was blowing straight upon his 
ace. 

“T suppose you mean I’ve changed?” 
he demanded. ‘‘Well, you’ll find out I 
haven’t, and he will too. The Lord has 
dealt with me very gently. Come, we can’t 
be staying here.” 

As he turned to close the door Eliphalet 
Greer’s eyes met mine, and then they were 
gone, both of them without another word. 


XII 


OR a moment I did not move. Now 

that they were gone I seemed to be pos- 
sessed of a sense of sane reality, and what 
had passed seemed like a vision of sleep; 
and the words I had heard were like the 
words which sometimes echo in unconscious 
ears and yet remain in our waking memo- 
ries. 

It had come like a black cloud out of the 
sea, heavy with the winds of venom, and I 
was a part of it now. I was a part of other 
men’s hates, and my pay was a pocketful 
of bank notes. 


(Continued on Page 63) 


(Continued from Page 58) 

I stared blankly across Captain Mur- 
dock’s kitchen table. I could almost feel 
Eliphalet Greer’s fingers on my shoulder, 
with’ their cold steady pressure biting 
through my coat. Then I heard a voice 
beside me. 

“T told you if you stayed you'd learn to 
hate.” 

I had forgotten I was not alone. I looked 
up, -and there was Captain Murdock’s 
daughter. She was looking at me curiously, 
not unkindly, but I was unable to meet her 
glance. I felt a deeper and bitterer shame 
than I have ever known. She had been 
there all the time. She had heard every 
word Eliphalet Greer had spoken. 

““Was it true,’’ she asked—‘“‘was it true 
what he was saying?”’ 

“Yes,” I answered, “every word was 
true.” 

I thought she would turn away, but she 
did not. Instead she did something far 
worse. 

“T don’t believe it,’ she said. ‘‘You 
would never do a thing like that.” 

And then the pain and resentment within 
me welled up into my speech. I quite for- 
got I had never known her before. I quite 
forgot all reticence. 

“But I never knew what he wanted,” I 
found myself adding. ‘“‘How was I to sus- 
pect him of a thing like that? How was I 
to know that landing on an island would 
lead me into this?” 

But as I spoke, I felt how my words 
echoed with futility, and I stopped, for 
even then I knew how useless it was to 
continue. 

“What good is there saying anything?”’ 
I ended. 

She did not speak for a long while after 
I had finished. She had walked to the 
window and the sunlight was playing 
through her hair. 

“T don’t believe it,’’ she said. 
who knew you would.” 

I tried to speak, but at first I could think 
of nothing to say. There is little kindness 
in a life at sea. I felt awkward as I tried to 
express my gratitude, awkward and very 
lonely. 

“You're kind,” I said at length; “kinder 
than you should be.” 

I no longer felt ashamed and ill at ease. 
Without any will of ours something had 
drawn us nearer. Perhaps it was because 
we had both been there when the shadows 
took stark shape and came to life, but I can 
never tell. I only know that she also felt 
it. She was looking up at me. Her lips 
were parted. There was an added color in 
her cheeks, and her eyes were wide and 
bright. 

“Tell me how it happened,” she said 
gently. ‘It will be better if you talk to 
someone, and I’ll never tell.”’ 

I knew that she would not, but even if I 
had thought she would I should have spoken 
then. It was all before me again, the count- 
ingroom, the window and the river, the 
Felicity and the parlor with the lamps. I 
could feel the chill of the parlor as I spoke. 

“T don’t know why it was,’”’ I ended, 
“but even then, even when I left, I felt I 
had not really gone.” 

She did not seem surprised. She was 
glancing out the window toward the river 
mouth, where the tide was streaking the 
water. 

“T always knew it would end,” she said. 
“Poor man! Poor oldman! Do you think 
I could have lived here without hearing 
them talk? Sometimes I could hear their 
voices all night long. I know. I’ve always 
known.” 

Inever asked what she had always known. 
She had moved nearer to me, and her voice 
was low and trembling. 

“Do you know it can’t rest the way it is,” 
she said. ‘Something is going to happen, 
something terrible. You must leave. I 
know them better than you. You mustn’t 
ever let him see you again.” 
| “T can’t,” I said helplessly, ‘‘and leave 

this story behind me. It’s worse than any- 
thing that could happen. It would follow 
me everywhere, always. He knows that.” 

And she must have known it also, for she 
— did not reply. 

“But there’s no reason for you to stay,” 
I continued. 

She looked up at me quickly. 

“The stage will be going in half an hour,’’ 
I went on. “You mustn’t be in this place 
any longer. Here a? 

I thrust my hand awkwardly into my 
pocket. 

“Here’s my pay. It won’t do me any 
good now. Take it until this is finished. If 
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you know what’s going to happen, you 
know you mustn’t stay.” 

She caught her breath and turned her 
face away. ; 

“Please,” I said; “there isn’t much I 
can do except this. If you’ve heard them 
talking, you know it can’t stay secret. You 
can’t be mixed up in this.” 

“How do you know I’m not already?” 
she asked: 

I tried to interrupt, but she only spoke 
more quickly. 

“What do you know of me? You haven’t 
known me for a day. Do you suppose I’ve 
never guessed? Do you suppose I thought 
they were honest?”’ 

“Then don’t you see you must go?” I 
insisted. 

For a moment she stood silent, a slender 
delicate figure, staring straight ahead of her 
with a level unfaltering glance, as though 
she saw some intricate design of the fates 
which no one else could see. She never 
seemed so oddly out of keeping with her 
surroundings as she seemed then. Her skin 
was never so white. Her hands were never 
so slender. I could not leave her so. I 
understood her better then, because we 
were both alone, both in a land of shadows. 

“Don’t you see you must go?”’ I said, 
and then I saw her lips were trembling. 

“T can’t,’”’ she answered. ‘‘I can’t leave 
him now—now that he’s in trouble.” She 
paused, glanced at me and then away. 
“‘He’s the only one who ever did a kind 
thing for me,”’ she said, “‘except you.” 

Our relations with one another are a 
strange and subtle matter. I often think 
there is a magician’s touch in the way they 
change and shift. I had forgotten that she 
was Murdock’s daughter. I had forgotten 
the room where I was standing. I had for- 
gotten the whole black hour. I had never 
heard a voice that sounded as sweet as hers 
did then. Only a minute ago matters were 
far different, and now, irrationally, we had 
changed. We had changed in each other’s 
sight. 

But why should I speak of what is life 
itself, of the one memory I know that still 
stays bright through all the uneven years? 
I would not speak of it at all, except that it 
played its part in the story I am trying to 
tell. I say we stood there looking at each 
other, and that girl who had poisoned Cap- 
tain Murdock’s rum was as fair as song or 
story. There was a startled look in her 
eyes. It was almost as though she had 
never seen me till then. 

“Except you,’’ she repeated, and her 
voice was so low that I could scarcely hear. 

“‘T haven’t done anything kind,”’ I said; 
“not anything at all.” 

“But you’ve tried,” she answered. “‘It 
makes no difference that it was no use 
trying.” 

“Do you mean,”’ I asked haltingly—‘“‘do 
you mean you won’t go on account of 
Murdock?” 

She started to speak, then paused inde- 
cisively, and then shook her head with a 
broken little laugh. 

“On account of Eliphalet Greer,’’ she 
said. 

‘On account of Greer?’’ I stammered. 

She moved a step backward and turned 
half away. 

“T think you’d better be going,’”’ she 
said. “‘There’s no use in talking—now.”’ 

““What have you got to do with Greer?”’ 
I asked. 

‘‘T said,” she repeated, ‘‘that you’d bet- 
ter be going.” 

I took a step toward her, and she drew 
back. Why was it my hand was trembling 
as though I was afraid? 

“Miss Murdock ” T began, and her 
voice broke in on my speech so harshly that 
I stopped. 

“Don’t call me that!’’ she cried. ‘‘ Don’t 
you see I’m not his daughter?”’ 

“Then ” TI stopped, startled by a 
suspicion that snatched at my breath. 

“Then who are you?” I asked. 

And her voice came back to me as though 
it was a long way off. 

“‘T don’t know,’ shesaid. “I don’t know 
who I am at all.” 

Then, before I could speak, her words 
were on me like a torrent of rain, so fierce 
and violent that I could hardly believe it 
was she who was speaking. 

“Don’t you see why you must go?”’ she 
cried. ‘‘Are you going to make me tell you 
everything? You know who your father 
was. You know who vour mother was. 
What use is there for you and me to stand 
and talk? Haven’t you heard what they’ve 
said about me? Isn’t that enough? Don’t— 
don’t try to speak to me again!”’ 
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Her voice had choked and tears were run- 
ning down her cheeks. 

“Now go!” she cried. “‘I wish—I wish 
I’d never seen you!” 

She had snatched open the door to the 
attic stairs. She was on the lower step. 

“Don’t!” I cried. ‘Don’t go!” 

She paused to look back at me, and to 
my sight she seemed vague and intangible, 
blending with the black of those creaking 
stairs. Her face as it turned toward me was 
strained and white as river mist. 

“Don’t you see,”’ she said softly, ‘“‘it’s 
only a bad dream?’’ And then she closed 
the door. 

xIV 

HE Anchor House is still standing down 

by the water front, a modest moldering 
building, grizzled by the sea. Its windows 
have been boarded up long ago. Its name 
has been stripped from it. Its paint is 
seared and cracked, and the weeds are thick 
on the granite steps that lead to the old 
front door. I should not like to enter that 
doorway now, or to hear my footfalls on 
the bare boards, or to stare into the dusky 
taproom and see the empty bar, for it was 
a pleasant place once—not a place of 
ghosts—and I should rather remember it so. 

When Jim Lowes had the Anchor House 
there was always a row of bowsprits across 
the way, and the hall always had the odor 
of ships’ cargoes. You could sit in the tap- 
room with a tumbler of rum and with your 
coat off if you wished, for the Anchor House 
was not fashionable, like the tavern on the 
main street. Plain men were always walk- 
ing in and out, second and third mates 
from the deep water, and captains of coast- 
ing and fishing crafts, who seldom washed 
or shaved. They would sit in the dining 
room in a stolid silent row, conveying their 
food upward on the end of their knives, and 
now and then lunging forward to spear at 
the pickled cucumbers which floated in 
bowls at even intervals. They were plain 
men, but not one of them was mediocre. 
There was hardly one who had not seen the 
kingdoms of Cathay, or who had not aimed 
a gun on a privateer when he was a younger 
man. There was not one who would not 
have left the dining table and sailed to any 
port on earth as a matter of dull routine. 

And Jim Lowes knew them all. The 
sights of many years had passed by his 
gimlet eyes, and had given him a bent and 
studious look. They used to say that Jim 
Lowes knew everyone who had ever stepped 
ashore in the township, and could tell 
enough to hang them if he would ever 
speak, but he never did speak. He never 
gossiped like the hosts in other inns. I have 
often thought Jim Lowes could have told 
me many curious things, which it would 
have done me good to hear, but he was 
nearly always still. 

He would stand at his door on any pleas- 
ant morning, when trade was light. His left 
cheek would be bulging with tobacco, and 
he would spit benignly into the dust of the 
road. He was an old man then, and though 
his age had not run to superfluous flesh or 
to merriment, he had an equable disposi- 
tion, such as anyone cultivates who chews 
tobacco. He told me once that he had 
learned the trick at sea to save him from 
thirst, and though he was frequently en- 
gaged in quenching his thirst when he and 
I were friends, he still had tobacco as a 
precaution. Hisshovel-shaped beard, which 
grew in luxuriant contradiction to his sparse 
gray hair, would move in even rhythm, and 
his eyes would half close and open again in a 
shrewd fashion as he closed and opened his 
jaws. It was a self-imposed labor, and he 
was a conscientious man, so that he had 
little time for words, which makes me 
sometimes think that tobacco more than 
any natural gift gave him a reputation for 
wisdom. 

I had expected to see him at the door of 
the Anchor House that morning, but he 
was not there. I found him in the tap- 
room—a deserted place at that time in the 
morning, except for Jim Lowes himself, who 
was filling a tumbler from a square bottle. 
He never gave way to verbal protestations 
of hospitality, but upon perceiving me he 
took down another glass from the rack 
behind him. 

“Your room’s ready,” he said; ‘and 
what’s more, it’s been ready since I made 
out the Felicity yesterday. I ought to 
charge you, but I won’t.”’ 


He coughed, rubbed his hands on his | 


apron and tilted up the bottle. 

“Say when,” he said. 
by myself, and I’ve gotter have one now. 
It won’t cost you anything. Say when! 
I can’t stay pouring all day.” 


“T hate to drink’ | 


Flow Da-cote 
on those shabby 


surfaces 


F you use Da-cote Enamel for 

renewing only the surface of your 
car, you aren’t half using it. All 
over the house, inside and out, 
there are shabby, forlorn surfaces 
fairly begging for Da-cote. Let 
them have it—Da-cote will make 
them look better and last longer. 


Da-cote is fine for most any sur- 
face, wood or metal, which needs 
renewing in a high-grade way. 


Da-cote your radiators or gas 
stove, your sewing machine or break- 
fast table, the baby carriage or the 
youngster’s sled. Touch up the mail- 
box, the wheelbarrow, the Colonial 
dresser. How grateful they will be! 


The uses of Da-cote are enter- 
tainingly set forth in a new book- 
let, “Doing Things with Da-cote.;’ 
Send for it—and in the meantime 
arm yourself with 
Da-cote in black 
and whiteand one 
or more of the 10 
standard colors. 
There is a Da- 
cote dealer not far 
away. 
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Sealrioht 


Lourind AAs) 


| 


Milk Bottle Caps 


ee 
ii 
« FALRIGH 
“quae PULL 


©s Cone 


3 Times More Useful 


1—Remove cap cleanly 
by pulling tab. Each 
cap its own “‘opener.” 


SEALRIGHT 


POURING PULL 


2—Lift tab and pour 
without spilling. 


3—Lift tab and insert 
straw for drinking. 


Have Milk served 
this way 

When you go to your favorite 
restaurant, cafeteria or lunchroom, 
ask them to serve milk to you in 
the original, sterilized bottle, capped 
with a Sealright Pouring-Pull Cap 
—3 times more useful. 
Sealright Pouring-Pull Caps are 
3 times more useful and more 
healthful because they assure a 
safe, clean way of removing the 
cap; a safe, clean way of pouring 
milk over the tab without spilling, 
and a more healthful way of drink- 
ing milk through a straw direct 
from the original, Sterilized bottle. 
Many restaurants, lunch rooms 
and cafeterias are serving milk 
this cleaner Sealright Way,  be- 
cause it is less costly. No glasses to 
wash or break. No spilt milk. 
Ask your milk dealer to deliver milk 
to you in bottles capped with Seal- 
right Pouring-Pull Milk Bottle 
Caps. School Officials, Restaurant 
Proprietors, and Housewives send 
for complete information, and 
samples to show your dealer. 


Sealright Co., Inc. 
Dept. 8-BP Fulton, N. Y. 
Operating the largest plant in the world making 
Pouring-Pull Milk Bottle Caps, Ordinary or 
Common Caps, and Sealright Liquid-Tight 


Paper Containers. 


Times more useful 
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| ghosts. 


| fade away. 


THE SATURDAY 


Jim Lowes came of New England stock, 
and I knew that there must be something 
to explain his unexpected generosity. 

“‘Say when,”’ he repeated in an agonized 
manner. ‘Say when, or I’ll stop.” 

“Jim,” Lasked, ‘‘isanything the matter?” 

“Yes,” he answered sadly; ‘‘I should say 
there was. I’ve swallowed my quid, and 
I’m not used to it. It sets heavy on you 
when you’re not used to things like that.” 

“That’s queer,” I said, taking the glass 
he offered me. ‘‘You’re the second man 


| I’ve known to do that since I’ve landed,” 
| but he was not consoled. 


“It may come easy for some folks,’’ he 


| answered, ‘“‘but it don’t for me.” 


I never stopped to think that small things 
may seem great to others. Such is our 
natural selfishness that I grew impatient at 
Jim Lowes and his quid of tobacco. 

“‘T haven’t done it,’’ he added, “since I 


| followed the sea and the old man ran the 


house, and that was twenty years ago.” 
“Then what did you do it for now?” I 
asked unkindly. 
Jim Lowes set his glass on the bar, and 


said a curious thing, in a tone so natural 


that it seemed like an event of every hour. 

“Because I saw a ghost,’ he said. 

““A ghost?”’ I repeated. I know I should 
have smiled at it at another time, but some- 
how his statement was so unexpectedly like 
my own thoughts that I set my tumbler 
down also. 

“Tt won’t mean anything to you,” sighed 
Jim Lowes. ‘‘When you’re young you don’t 
believe in things like that. You don’t have 
any memories. You don’t see memories 
in things around you; and he was before 
your time. But you can believe me or 
not—I saw him.” 

“You used to know him?”’ I asked. 

I was not thinking of Jim Lowes, but of 
another man who had seen a ghost that 
morning who was no ghost at all. It is only 


| now when the twilight falls that I can feel 


a sympathy for Jim Lowes’ words, only 
now when our whole town seems full of 
Jim Lowes sighed again. 

“Just you wait till you get on,” he said, 
“and your eyes aren’t what they used to 
be, and then you’ll know. Wait till you set 


| by the door the way I set, and begin chew- 


ing and wondering. Then you'll see ’em 


| fast enough. You’ll see ’em just the way an 


old dog sees ’em lying in the sun. Why, 


| sometimes I can see the sloop I first put to 


sea in, just as plain as plain, though she 
went down off Spain. Oh, yes, I’ve seen 
other ghosts, but never one as plain as 


| him!”’ 


‘Did he live here?” I asked. 

I saw that he was inspecting the empty 
taproom. His glance was roving over the 
empty tables and past the crude paintings 
of ships that adorned the walls. His lips 


| were curiously puckered. His nostrils were 


expanding and contracting as though he 
was sniffing the wind and looking for a 
change of weather. In the pause which fol- 
lowed I had forgotten about the tobacco. 
I had forgotten that I was listening to idle 
talk. 

“No,” he said; ‘“‘he was a visitor from 
down state, but he used to be here right 
enough. Charles, you’d better close that 


| door. The air is blowing on my neck.” 


“‘Are you afraid he may come in?” [ in- 
quired. ‘‘What’s the good of shutting the 
door if he’s a ghost?” 

Jim Lowes squinted at me over the rim 
of his glass. 

“There’s ghosts and ghosts,” he replied. 
“You close that door.” 

He was looking at me curiously when I 
turned back from obeying his request. 

“TY have a motto which I always keep,” 
he remarked. ‘‘What may not be a ghost 
for some folks always is a ghost for me. It 
never does anyone any hurt to remember 
that.” 

He paused to take another swallow of 
rum. 

“There I was,” he continued, ‘“‘standing 
right by the door by the road, and then I 
looked in front of me, and there he was 
walking along like he used to walk, all 
springy like a cat, only more so, with his 
eyes winking and blinking—like that! 

“*Jim,’ he says, just like he used to say 


| it, ‘give me a glass of rum.’ 


“And I looked at him hard, but he didn’t 
‘Christmas!’ I says. ‘If it 
ain’t Mr. Parton!’” 

Jim Lowes must have seen me start, but 
he gave no sign. He watched me reach 


| hastily for my glass. 


“And then he laughed just like he always 
laughed,”’ he went on smoothly; “like he 
saw something funny that we didn’t see.” 


EVENING POST 


“*Yes,’ he says; ‘a ghost come out of the 
waves. Give me a mug of rum.’ 

“And then he walked right by me through 
the door, springy like a cat, and he sat right 
down at the table, right where you are sit- 
ting. Yes,’’ said Jim Lowes, “right where 
you are sitting, right on the very chair. 
There ain’t no cause for you tojump. You’re 
not in his lap. 

“*Gimme a mug of rum,’ he:said, just 
like he always said it; and I gave it to him. 

““*Tt’s rotten rum,’ he says, just like he 
always said it. ‘Where’d you get it?’ 

“*Tt’s the best in town,’ I says. ‘I got it 
off of Eliphalet Greer.’ 

“Then he set down his glass and spat on 
the floor like it made him sick; and then 
what do you guess he said? What do you 
guess he said then?” 

I knew my voice would be too unsteady 
to reply, and I only shook my head. Jim 
Lowes had squinted up his gimlet eyes 
again. 

“““Jim,’ he says, 
vaile?’”’ 

“He asked for my father?” I cried. 

Jim Lowes nodded gravely. 

“T thought mebbe you’d like to know,”’ 
he answered; “I guessed it might make it 
int’restin’ for you. 

“*You ought to know what’s happened,’ 
I says. And then I told him. 

“*And why,’ he says, looking at me 
queer, ‘ought I to know that?’ 

“Because he’s a sperit, like you,’ I says.”’ 

Jim Lowes leaned toward me, so that his 
voice sounded close to my ear. 

“And then what do you guess he did?” 
he asked. 

‘Why, he grabbed me by the sleeve. He 
hooked on to me just like that.” 

Jim Lowes’ fingers had closed about my 
arm, and his voice had sunk lower. 

*** Jim,’ he says, ‘you be sure you remem- 
ber I’m a spirit. Save me a room,’ he says. 
‘Tl be back tonight.’ And then he stood 
up and walked out, so light I couldn’t 
hear, and there I was, standing by with the 
sweat running off of me.” 

“Why are you telling me this?” I asked, 
and Jim Lowes tightened his grip on my 
arm, and I shall never know just why he 
told me or just how much he knew, for his 
answer was vague as an oracle’s. 

“Because you’re sailing for Eliphalet,’’ 
he said, ‘“‘and folks ought to look to wind’ard 
when they’re sailing with him. Mebbe you 
wouldn’t of known he was a ghost,. if I 
hadn’t told you in a friendly way.” 

“What do you mean by calling him a 
ghost?”’ I inquired. 

In the pause which followed I could hear 
the noises out in the street, vague and faint 
through the closed door and windows. 

“He’s a ghost,’ said Jim Lowes, “‘be- 
cause he’s been dead well on to fifteen 
years.” 

“Dead!”’ I echoed. 

“Yes, dead,’’ Jim Lowes replied. “I 
should admire it if I don’t know when a 
man’s dead and when he isn’t. I guess 
I remember, all right. He was Eliphalet 
Greer’s partner back then. I don’t know 
where he found him. Some say they signed 
together in New York, and some say Ports- 
mouth. I always guessed he wouldn’t come 
to a good end.” 

“But what happened?” Iasked. ‘ What 
happened?” 

“There’s never telling what happens,” 
he replied. ‘“‘A boy like you wouldn’t re- 
member. They went out half owners in a 
sloop they bought in 1810. She was a good 
one; yes, she was; and then they sold her, 
and bought another, and shipped a foreign 
crew; and then ” He paused doubt- 
fully, the way others paused when Eli- 
phalet’s name was mentioned. “Then 
some say one thing, and others others. You 
know what they say. How’d he get rich? 
I don’t know. It’s a long time back, and 
he was gone a long time, and it’s none of 
my business, and he always acted handsome. 
All I know is when he came back, him and 
a man named Murdock came as passengers 
on another ship, and Parton 2 

Jim Lowes paused and began pulling a 
black braid of tobacco from his trousers 
pocket. He seemed in no hurry to continue. 

“What about Parton?” I asked. 

“Parton,” said Jim Lowes, “was lost at 
sea. Haven’t I said he was a dead one? 
When Greer got home he built him a vault 
up in the West Hill ground. Why should 
Greer do that if he wasn’t dead?” 

“You said he was Eliphalet Greer’s 
partner?” 

Jim Lowes was rubbing his tobacco be- 
tween his palms. 

“They used to be as thick as thieves.” 


‘where is George Jer- 
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“And when,” I asked, clearing my 
throat—‘‘when did he put up that stone?” 

“Nigh fifteen years ago,”’ Jim Lowes re- 
plied, inserting an oblong mass of tobacco 
into his left cheek. 

“What’ll you have to eat, Charles? 
There’s bacon and eggs and pork scraps.” 

The dining room of the Anchor House 
was a simple place with a single long table 
covered with a red checkered cloth. The 
sawlike weapons of three swordfish, and a 
painting of a sloop tacking by a white light- 
house, were its only decorations. The in- 
mates of the Anchor House had finished 
their breakfasts long ago, for we all were 
early risers, and white crockery plates and 
gaping cups marked where they had been’ 
seated. 

But I only saw it with half an eye as I 
drew up to the festive board. The cloth 
was like a red blur. The ship in the picture 
before me, which was breasting a series of 
waves as even as the furrows of a field, ap- 
peared to be bobbing and drifting to lee- 
ward. It was all like a bad dream. All 
the familiar surroundings were filled with 
an enormity beyond my scope. 

That island was like a mirage at first, 
faint as the reflection in some dim old mir- 
ror, rising up suddenly as you stood on 
deck, with its beach as white as white, and 
its palms green and fair, as foliage always 
is after a week at sea. The hissing of the 
bacon in the frying pan out in the kitchen 
made a sound like the tide as it rippled 
against that beach. I could almost see the 
clearing again with the thatched hut and 
the trees in front of it. It was mingling 
with the red of the tablecloth and the food 
Jim Lowes had placed before me. 

Had he been there for fifteen years? Had 
he watched the tides flow their steady 
courses through all that time? Had he 


paced, a solitary figure, on that white clean 


beach? 
“Say,” said Jim Lowes, “where’s your 
appetite?” 


“Are you sure,’ I heard myself saying— 


“are you sure he built that vault?” 


“And why shouldn’t I be sure?” he 


replied. “It’s right-there, up by the Nick- 
ersons’ lot, right up there on the hill, right 
cae we all will be before we git much 
older.” 


No wonder Eliphalet Greer never had the | 


look of peace, no wonder his eyes searched 
in the shadows. He said he had paid, and 
I knew that it was so. He had paid in the 
coin of sleepless nights, in the dread of 
every footfall that he heard, in the fear of 
each new face that he saw. No wonder his 
cheeks were seared like weathered wood and 
his eyes had a somber light. 


“Jim,” I said, pushing back my chair, 


“you know everyone. You know about 
everyone. 


Jim?” 


Will you tell me something, — 


Jim Lowes thrust his head forward and — 
chewed pensively at his quid of tobacco. — 


“Jim,” I said. Now that I had come to 


the point I found it hard to speak. “Whois 


Captain Murdock’s daughter?”’ 


Jim Lowes glanced hastily about the 


deserted dining room. 

“Christmas!” he replied vaguely. ‘Now 
who'd have thought of that? Who is she? 
Why, Murdock’s daughter. 

“She isn’t,”’ I answered quickly, ‘and 
you know she isn’t. She’s a lady. You 
know that. No one—no one who looks 
like her could be Murdock’s daughter.” 

““You’ve seen her?’’ asked Jim Lowes in 
a hushed voice. : 

“Of course I’ve seen her,’’ I replied. 

Jim Lowes leaned nearer. 
“Then keep away,” he said, “keep away 


That’s who.” — 


from the whole crew of them. Keep away — 


from Greer. 


Keep away from Murdock. — 


Keep away from her. There’s rocks on the — 


weather beam.’’ 


Did he know it too? As he looked at — 


me his lips and jaws had ceased to move. 


é 


Did he know all the dark lines of that story? 


“Who is she?” I repeated. “You might 
tell me that.” 

“T might, but I won’t,” said Jim Lowes 
with sudden excitement. “I’ve always 
been a friend to you, Charles, and a friend 
of your father’s, too, though he didn’t leave 
many behind. If I wanted to I could tell 
you enough to turn your blood to poison. 
I know what was done to him, but it’s 
better you don’t. Take an old man’s word, 
and sheer off. I tell you it’s time to come 
about. Don’t you meddle into folks’ 
affairs. You stay here quiet. Here—where 
are you going?” 

“T’m going,” I answered, 
grave.” 


“to look at that 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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HE huge pier rises stark and grim, 

dotted with tiny, ant-like workmen. 
Presently great cables will swing across 
the flood, a roadway will be laid and the 
governors will formally open the bridge 
to the clamoring traffic of two states. 

But to-day, in the very shadow of the 
new pier, the busy ferryboats cross and 
recross. Crowds of passengers await 
them on each dock. Long lines of impa- 
tient trucks and motors await their turns 
on both sides of the river. A generation 


ago these ferryboats were a positive con- 


INS: con VA: 


venience. A decade ago they were barely 
equal to their task. To-day they are over- 
whelmed by a flood of trafic. They have 
become inadequate to the ceaseless, grow- 
ing flow of merchandise and travelers. 
There comes a time in the life of every 
business enterprise when old-style market- 
ing methods become obstructions to suc- 


cess. Selling by personal contact alone 


Word- 


of-mouth publicity becomes insufficient. 


becomes a retardant to growth. 


There comes a time when products must 
move more smoothly and swiftly to new 
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ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO 


markets; must go directly and accurately 
to new dealers and new buyers. 
Continued over a term of years, adver- 
tising flings a span of mutual regard and 
understanding from manufacturer to con- 
sumer. It bridges the gap between dealer 
and producer. It opens new territories 
It quickens and 
Erected 
by experienced builders at the logical place 


and taps new markets. 


stimulates the traffic of business. 


and at the proper time, advertising be- 
comes not only a necessary convenience, 
but the soundest of investments. 
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Style L253P 
Light Shade Russia 
Calfskin Trouser 
Crease Blucher—$5 


Style T287D 

Light Shade 
‘Thistle 

Oxford—$5 - 


THE 
Hanover 
Shoe 


FIVE DOLLARS 


This price is possible be- 
cause we are the only.shoe- 
makers in America who sell 
exclusively through our 
own stores, in 62 cities. 


We willfit you from Hanover 
if there is no Hanover Store 
near you. Write for illustrat- 
ed catalog of Falland Winter 
styles. The Hanover Shoe, 
Hanover, Pa. 


Exclusively for Men and Boys 


Hanover Shoes for Boys and 
Little Men are built of the 
finest upper and sole leather. 
Comfortable and g0od-look- 
ing as well as long-wearing. 
$2.50, $3 and $3.50 


Style LM259 
Little Men’s 
Brown Russia 
Blucher Lace 
Shoe—$3 
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WEBER AND FIELDS 


_ At the end of fifteen minutes he announced 
_ that the truant was fined twenty-five dol- 
| lars and dismissed the company until two 


o’clock. On his return to the theater Lee 


| found Dailey sitting reversed on a chair in 
| the center of the stage. 


Before the director could speak Dailey 
asked, ‘‘Is it or is it not your custom, Mr. 
Lee, in calling a rehearsal, to appear at the 
hour set, or an hour later?” 

The director’s hauteur grew more chill. 

“No nonsense, Mr. Dailey,” he said. 
“Reserve it, if you please, for the perform- 
ance. I have imposed a fine of twenty-five 
dollars upon you for tardiness. I must in- 
sist, Mr. Dailey, upon promptness.”’ 

Dailey pretended to be outraged. 

“What? he demanded. “You call a re- 
hearsal for one o’clock. I, I alone, arrive on 
time. I wait an 
hour, and you fine 
me twenty-five dol- 
lars!” 

“The hour at 
which rehearsal was 
called, as you well 
know, Mr. Dailey, 
was eleven o’clock. 
Let us hearno more 
about it, if you 
please.” 

‘‘There’s your 
call board, Ken- 
me ths? 1.Peten 


cently to the slate 
from which he had 
erased one of the 
1’s from 11 as he 
arrived. 

After four days 
of floundering 
about in the mazes 
of his involved and 
stilted book, the 
author-director 
threw up his hands 
and quit. He was 
accustomed to re- 
hearsing each line, 
point and gesture 
minutely; to build- 
ing a show as a 
bricklayer lays a 
wall. Inthe Music 
Hall, then and al- 
ways, you saw a 
jumbled heap of 
metaphorical 
bricks which, at the 
last moment, leaped 
into ordered preci- 
sion. When Sylvia 
Thorne, for exam- 
ple, sang a song 
woodenly from 
notes held in her 
hand at rehearsal, 
Lee assumed that 
she simply knew no 
gestures. Rapping 
his cane irritably, 
and pointing into 
the flies, he would 
protest: ‘“‘The stars are up there, Miss 
Thorne, up there!”’ 

“Dear me, this is most difficult,’’ he said 
just before he quit. “Apparently I must 
instruct these people in their A B C’s.”’ 


DRAWN BY ARCHIE GUNN 


Happy Discoveries 


Some fragments of Lee’s book and all his 
lyrics were salvaged from the wreck. John— 
Honey—Stromberg, a promising unknown 
who had been wasting his sweetness upon 
the merry-merry, or burlesque of commerce, 
was signed on to do the music, the begin- 
ning of a mutually profitable relationship 
that was ended only by Stromberg’s un- 
timely death. He was a luckier find than 
they foresaw. A competent orchestra 
leader and a musician capable of conjuring 
the musical trimmings for a show out of 
some hat, his own or borrowed, was needed. 
For all they knew, Stromberg was nothing 
more. Nothing in his previous record fore- 
shadowed that he was to write a dozen song 
smashes for the Music Hall shows. 

It was John T. Kelly who suggested that 
his friend Julian Mitchell was the very man 
to stage the show. Mitchell was an able 
actor, of long legitimate experience in both 
light and heavy réles, who had turned stage 
manager. He was without experience, how- 
ever, In stage producing, and he was deaf in 


(Continued from Page 18) 


one ear and deafer in the other. Weber and 
Fields’ memory of him was of a Shak- 
sperean actor. This and his deafness made 
them skeptical, but they told Kelly to have 
his friend look in. Mitchell came, watched 
a rehearsal and held a hand cupped to his 
better ear. As the rehearsal progressed he 
moved nearer and nearer the stage, and 
cupped his hand the more tightly. The 
more he strained, the less he seemed to hear. 
Mitchell, too, was unused to the Music 
Hall’s methods. He heard little because 
there was little to hear. The principals did 
little more than answer ‘‘Scene over’”’ to 
their cues. The chorus numbers were un- 
rehearsed as yet and merely were indicated 
by the call of ‘‘Number.’”’ An outsider 
could not know, nor, knowing, understand 
that Weber and Fields and Bernard, Dailey 


Warfield Impersonating the Mechanical Doll in ‘“‘Fiddle:Dee:Dee”"’ 


and Kelly, Ross and Fenton were working 
out their own contributions to the mélange 
separately and independently of each other 
and all that would remain to the director 
would be to fit the various parts together. 
In any ordinary theatrical troupe such an- 
archy would have been ruinous. Mitchell 
was unfavorably impressed, but he needed 
work. He would take the job for fifty dol- 
lars a week, he said. ; 

“How long would it take you?’’ Weber 
shouted, needlessly loud. 

“IT might do it in four weeks,’ was 
Mitchell’s guess. 

Joe and Lew had fixed the opening less 
than three weeks away, and shied at time 
work. They offered, instead, one hundred 
dollars for the job, half down and half when 
finished. Mitchell agreed. Later he con- 
fessed that he believed the show would die 
in rehearsal and the revised terms a good 
gamble. 

Mitchell went to work on his chorus num- 
bers. Up to the moment of dress rehearsal, 
the day before the opening, that was all 
that he saw of the show. He had a pie crust 
and no filling. But now Dailey, Kelly, Ber- 
nard, Fields, Weber, Ross and Fenton 
brought forth the filling. Mitchell was so 
impressed after the opening night by the 
smoothness with which the apparently un- 
related parts dovetailed that he told Weber 
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he would like to join the organization per 
manently. Joe and Lew, in turn, had beer 
struck with Mitchell’s ability, and made 
him director-producer on the spot. Mitchel] 
brought with him his wife, Bessie Clayton 
the greatest acrobatic toe dancer of her day 
an artist who helped to blaze the way for 
that great development which was to make 
dramatic dancing an art in its own name 

Upon the separation of Weber and Fields 
in 1904, Klaw and Erlanger snatched up 
Mitchell’s services. His deft hand wa 
prominent in the making of The Wizard of 
Oz, Babes in Toyland and such memorable 
K. & E. productions. When Florenz Zieg. 
feld, Jr., inaugurated the Follies, it wa 
Mitchell he chose as director. They dis 
agreed and parted; but with the Follies 
showing signs of tottering from its once un.- 
disputed eminence, 
it was Mitchell 
again towhom Zieg 
feld turned in this 
year of 1924. 

The Follies was 
the legitimate suc- 
cessor to Weber and 
Fields’ Musie Ha 
Each, in its own 
time, dominated 
the theatrical sky 
line as the Wool- 
worth Building does 
lower Manhattan’s 
serried range, 
Both were new and > 
revolutionary ad- 
vancesin the lighter 
American theater, 
both left their mark 
indelibly upon our 
stage. The same 
creative talent that 
helped so largely to 
make the Follies 
what it was, was 
seen in Mitchell’s 
direction at the 
Music Hall. 


Married 


He found the 
chorus as stand. 
ardized a theatri-_ 
cal institution 
the proscenium > 
arch. To see one 
was to have seen 
them all; they va-— 
ried only as one 
potato from = an- 
other. Itssupposed 
function was to kin- 
dle the male eye 


Aatwe Chonw 
: = with youth, figure 
and face. It did so 
baldly and unim- 
aginatively. Mitch- 
ell’s Music Hall 
choruses were the 


largest, shapeliest 
and prettiest in 
America, but he 
also raised his young women to an artisti¢ 
dignity to which their kind had not dreamed 
of aspiring. He cast the whole dogma of 
chorus technic in the ash bin and made his 
part of the show as distinctive as the princi- 
pals’. In dancing, chorus effects, costum 
and settings, he put the Music Hall ye 
in advance of the run of its contemporari 

Where are these chorus girls of yester-_ 
year? One hundred and fifty-three, by | 
careful count, married from the Music Hall | 
ranks. Helen Dunbar is a dowager of the — 
films, Fay Tincher a movie comedienne, 
Lillian Fitzgerald rose to a headline spot in 
vaudeville, Mona Desmond to musical- 
comedy roles. Bonnie Maginn, the Sweet 
Caporal Girl, married a Pittsburgh million 
aire. Frankie Bailey is in a Los Angeles 
candy shop. Virgie Foltz, whose mother — 
was the first woman lawyer in San Fran 
cisco, is the wife of a Los Angeles busines 
man. Mabel Barrison graduated to leading 
woman of musical comedy. Vera Morris — 
owns and operates a racing stable in Eng: 
land. Aimee Angeles married Edwaré 
Burke, owner of the Havre de Grace race 
track; her sister Leah is the wife of a Nev 
York lawyer, a nephew of Tony Pastor 
Hattie Forsythe is married and living al 
Palm Beach. Allie Gilbert married Willian 
Lorraine, the composer. Goldie Mohr i 
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eady with your Kodak 


And a split second is all you need fora 
picture youll treasure for years. That’s 
picture-making the Kodak way. 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y., Zhe Kodak City 
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He Climbed 


to $10,000 a year 


Ten thousand a year! That is what a 
North Carolina man is averaging—even in 
dull years—as partner in an independent 
firm of Certified Public Accountants. Yet 
six years ago, when he started the study 
of Higher Accountancy under the LaSalle 
Problem Method, he was earning only $60 
a month, was married and had also a little 
daughter to provide for. 

Lots of nfen would have thought they were hope- 


lessly up against it. But this man was made of 
different stuff—there was nothing of the quitter 
about him! He accepted LaSalle’s offer of easy 


terms, and started to study Higher Accountancy at 
home in his spare time. Today, he has the great 
satisfaction of knowing that he has made good. He 
is able to live the way he wants to live—to give his 
family the comforts and luxuries he has always 
longed to provide for them. He has proved his 
right and title to success. 


His Chance Is Yours 


The experience of this man (name furnished on 
request) is not an isolated example. E. G. Wilhelm, 
a Pennsylvania man, writes that he has earned more 
than fifty times the cost of his course in Accounting 
since taking it up; and that in addition his regular 
income, or salary, has increased approximately 125 
per cent. J. L. Trudell, a Michigan man, writes 
that his present earnings are nearly 200 per cent more 
than when he first enrolled. He adds, ‘‘My debt of 
gratitude to LaSalle training can never be paid.” 
Hundreds and hundreds of men have won rapid 


advancement thru LaSalle Higher Accountancy 
training. 

LaSalle training in Higher Accountancy is con- 
ducted by one of America's foremost accountants, 
William B. Castenholz, A. M., C. P. A., member of 
the American Institute of Accountants, and a Direc- 
tor of the National Association of Cost Accountants 
and President of the Chicago Chapter, formerly 


Comptroller and Instructor, University of Illinois, 
and a former Director of the Illinois Society of 
Certified Public Accountants. He is assisted by a 
staff of 71 instructors—including legal staff, organ- 
ization and management specialists, business efh- 
ciency engineers and 31 Certified Public Accountants. 

Basic 
LaSalle 


means of the 
the member, in 


principles are mastered by 
Problem Method, whereby 


his spare time at home, solves tor himself practical 
problems of the higher accounting positions—prob- 
lems in cost accounting, auditing, law, finance, 


income tax, etc. He also receives special prepara- 
tion and coaching for the C. P. A. examinations. 
Peete ine experience is not necessary to begin— 
LaSalle trains one from the ground up. 

The coupon just below this text will bring you com- 
plete information regarding the opportunities for men 
trained in Higher Accountancy, also a copy of that 


inspiring book, ‘*Ten Years’ Promotion in One." ‘‘Get 
this book,’’ said a prominent Chicago executive, 
“‘even if you have to pay five dollars for it.’"’. We will 
send it free. Remember, the cost of LaSalle training 
is small and can be covered in easy monthly pay- 
ments, if you so desire. The decision that you make 
this moment is important. Mail the coupon wow. 
— — ——INOQUIRY COUPONS — — 


LaSalle Extension University 


The World’s Largest Business [| —~ we 
Training Institution 


Dept.1071-HR, Chicago, II. / 


Please send me your book, / 
“Accountancy, the Profes- / 
sion That Pays,”’ and full / 
information regarding the 
course and service. Also 
a copy of ‘‘Ten Years’ 
Promction in One,” 
all without obligation 
to me. 


O Higher Accountancy 


Training for position as Auditor, Comptroller, Certi- 
fied Public Accountant, Cost Accountant, etc. 


Other LaSalle Training Courses 

LaSalle is the largest business training institution 
in the world. It offers training for every important 
business need. If more interested in any of these 
courses, check here: 
OBusiness Management (Banking and Finance 
(Modern Salesmanship []Modern Foremanship 
OT raffic Management and Production Methods 
Railway Station OPersonnel and Employ- 
po snweement ment Management 
JLaw—Degree of LL.B. Expert Bookkeeping 
_JCommercial Law J 
a : Business English 
Industrial Management — 

Efficiency (iCommercial Spanish 


(Modern Business Corre- UEffective Speaking 
spondence and Practice DC. P. A. Coaching 


Name 


Address 


| floor. 
| such an opportunity. As if the gesture 


| stage. 


from $60 a month) 


| feet. 
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the widow of a millionaire. Harry Morey, 
now a leading man of the films, wasa Weber 
and Fields chorus man. He was Harold 
Morey then. Joseph Swickard, also of the 
movies, began as a chorus man at the Hall; 
similarly, Ben Hatwood Burt, the song 
writer, and Douglas Stevenson, the legiti- 
mate actor. 

Max Scheck drew twenty dollars a week 
one season as a chorus man at the Ha!] and 


| | one hundred and fifty dollars a few seasons 
| later as an assistant to Mitchell. 


The late Bert Green played the piano 
at rehearsals. 

Mitchell was a gentle soul by nature, and 
his traditions were those of the legitimate 
He was a revelation to the chorus, 
accustomed to directors with the manners 
of a regular-army sergeant drilling a batch 
of recruits. His most vicious gesture, 
reserved for moments of extreme exaspera- 
tion, was to dash his hat upon the stage 
It was not in Peter Dailey to resist 


lacked a little of completeness, Daile, 
jumped upon the hat—aderby— with both 
Mitchell examined the crushed 
shell ruefully and looked reproachfully 
at Dailey. The next day and there- 
after he wore an old soft hat at re- 
hearsals. 

His defective hearing never hurt 
his directorial effectiveness and 
sometimes it stood him in stead. 
Some members of the company 
were complaining bitterly about 
a ruling of Mitchell’s one day. 
The director cupped his hand to 
his better ear, but failed to hear. 

He turned to Dailey: 

“What are they talking about, 
Peter? I can’t hear.” 

Dailey put his mouth to Mitch- 
ell’s ear and shouted, “‘ You’re in 
luck, Julie, you’re in luck!” 

The Music Hall’s second season 
opened the night of September 2, 
1897, with The Glad Hand and a 
vaudeville olio that included Cissie 
Loftus and McIntyre and Heath. The 
book gives no hint of the wherefore of 
the title, nor does anyone remember 
the explanation, if there was one; there 
rarely was for a Weber and Fields title. It 
contained a topical Klondike sketch, the 
Yukon gold rush then being at its height, 
and a burlesque called Secret Servants, a 
take-off on William Gillette’s famous drama 
Secret Service, just home from a London 
engagement, the first time an American cast 
had given an American play in Europe. 


The Glad Hand 


Read today, the book of The Glad Hand 
has hardly a trace of either wit or humor. 
The ephemerality of topical humor ac- 
counts in part for this. The best nifties of 
1924 will be sad and wall-eyed in 1951. 
But the true explanation lies in the fact 
that such a cast could make the worst 
drivel entertaining. Herein is adumbrated 
one of the difficulties of recapturing for 
another generation the zest and gusto of a 
Music Hall night. 


COME BACK MA HONEY BOY TO ME. 


pene a ay 


Music by JOHN STROMBERG, 


Words by EDGAR SMITA. 
Moderato. 


EVENING POST 


Joe and Lew knew what was wrong and 
how to remedy it. The Music Hall required 
an author and librettist worthy of cast, 
composer and director. Edgar Smith was 
writing the books and lyrics of the shows 
at the Casino, the Broadway home of 
musical comedy. Smith was a former 
actor who had turned librettist and 
adapter. His varied trouping experience 
had included a season on the kerosene 
circuit out of St. Louis with the Dixon 
Sketch Club, playing a dramatization of 
Mrs. Burnett’s Editha’s Burglar, successor 
to her Little Lord Fauntleroy. The 
dramatization was the work of a young St. 
Louisan, by name Augustus Thomas, who 
also had a part. Editha was played by a 
young girl, daughter of a St. Louis pho- 
tographer, her name Della Fox. Both 
Thomas and Della Fox preceded Smith to 


PHOTO. BY MARCEAU, N, Y. C. 
The Fair Lillian 


Broadway and to fame. Weber and Fields 
stole Smith away from the Casino with an 
offer of more money. Thereafter he wrote 
all the Music Hall shows and most of the 
lyrics. 

The funniest thing in The Glad Hand was 
not in the book. Eight Italian musicians 
had been hired for an extra bit, and Weber 
suggested using them in the finale to add 
to the effect of the ensemble. The play 
ended on a duel scene between Weber and 
Fields. Lew offered Joe his choice of 
two revolvers, keeping a tight clutch on the 
larger. Joe retreated to the opposite side 
of the stage, fired the pistol into the air, 
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Fields fell mortally wounded, and the 
company ran on, singing: 


“Oh, what's the matter, what's the matter ? 
What's the meaning of this row?” 


The eight Italians had been rehearsed in 
their added contribution for four weeks and 
were letter-perfect at rehearsal. But on 
the opening night they broke up the scene 
by rushing on the stage and singing: 

“Oh, wha’s the troub, wha’s the troub? 

Wotta da mat witta dis man?” 


Herr Wielshaben’s Doll 


Smith and Stromberg’s first joint pro- 
duction was Pousse Café, replacing The 
Glad Hand in December. The Little 
Minister, in which Maude Adams was 
starring at the Garrick; La Poupée and 
Anna Held at the Lyric; and Belasco’s 
The First Born at the Manhattan came in 
for burlesques; but the main thread of the 
farcical story was tied to one Herr Wiels- 
haben and a remarkable mechanical doll 
of his invention. Weber was the innocent 
Wielshaben, Fields and Bernard two low- 
comedy rascals bent on swindling him 

of his invention. To this end they 
organized a ‘‘skindecat”’ to exploit the 
doll, and drew upacontract. A true 
Music Hall fan will chortle with 

joyous remembrance of this con- 
tractscene. Thecritics all said that 
it was riotouslyfunny. A fragment 
is inserted here to permit the reader 
to judge for himself: 


FIELDS: Here is the disagreement 
papers. Now before I read dem, 
I want to tell you that we [Fields 
and Bernard] are the parties of 
the first part. 
WEBER: We are. 
FIELDS: Not you! You are the 
party of the second part. You are 
lower as we are. 
WEBER: Chentlemen! Please! 
Can’t we do business mitout speak- 
ing of mein family? 
FIELDs: As you vish it. Now I von’t 
read der commencing of der contract to 
you because dere are a few tings I vish to 
write in after you sign your name to it. 
Here I read: 

“Tt is hereby misunderstood and mucilage 
agreed upon by and between the parties as 
if it never was, to hold any such agreement 
as may or may not be, so see it fit and 
necessary to whom ‘it may concern; if the 
circumstances make it otherwise, whereby 
we are compelled to overreach ourselves, 
and necessity comes to such that every- 
thing must be arranged, consequently we 
leave things stand as it never was, above 
stated.” 


At one point Wielshaben was counseled 
to remember his etiquette. 

“Who et a cat?’’ he demanded. 

There was a clause specifying that Weber 
on the one hand and Fields and Bernard on 
the other should share equally the cost 
of transporting the doll to America, 
Weber furnished the ship, Fields and Ber- 
nard supplied the ocean. 

(Continued on Page 70) 


Keone 


Written by BDGAK SMITH. 


a 


Composed by JOHN STROMBERG. 


1, When de ton 
2. When my boat is 


fields am 
on ba - you 


corn ain in 
down de sil - 


with - ered an’ 
drift - in’ 


Two of Stromberg and Smith’s 


Many Music Hall Song Hits 
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This picture tells TWO S CO Yl CS 


HIS picture tells two stories. 

One car has an old-fashioned 
spotlight. It hangs from the side of 
the windshield. It could have pre- 
vented a serious accident. But it 
failed. The night was cool—the 
curtains were up. When needed 
most, the light was out of reach.and 
useless. This car is in the ditch. 


Now look at the second car. Its 
driver rides in safety. He uses a 
Fyrac Night Guide. His Fyrac is 
unaffected by curtains or windows. 
It fits through the windshield glass 
—is controlled from within the car. 
Its Gun Grip is at the finger ends 
—its 1500-foot beam is instantly 
aimed in any direction and it “stays 


put’’ where desired regardless of 
road shocks. 


You, too, will find new safety and 
comfort in night driving when you 
use a Fyrac Night Guide. Train its 
beam on the right hand road-edge 
when glaring headlights approach. 
Then you can SEE and hold the 
road. That’s one of more than 30 
important uses! Quickly removed 
for use as a trouble lamp. 


The Night Guide is installed at 
dealers while you wait. A million 
motorists can tell you its value. Less 
than a penny a day for safety! 


Patented May 15, 1923, and 
July 15, 1924; others pending. 


FYRAC MANUFACTURING CO. 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
Makers also of Fyrac Spark Plugs 


At this time of year the Fyrac 


{ Days are shorter, nights are longer. 
is most needed. Get yours now. 


Fits through your 
windshield glass 


COMPLIES WITH 
ALL STATE LAWS 


Night GUIDE 


the Super Spotligh 
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UPKEEP CHART 
FOR CAR IN NORMAL HEALTH 


Gasoline costs 23% 
Depreciation costs 22% 


Repairs cost 17% 
Tues cost 15% 
Ga age costs 14% 


Insurance,Taxes, etc. 7% 


: Care 


“Will she ms m4 through, ‘Doctor ?” 


“Yes, but this is going to be an expensive operation. You 
thought you were economizing by buying cheap oil. You 
forgot that oil is the smallest item of your expense—and 
how the quality of oil affects other costs.” 


Cheap Oil is the dearest thing 
you buy—Good Oil the cheapest 


Shs: chart shows what an insignificant proportion of the expense 
of running a car is paid for oil. The cost of any oil is trifling. 
The real cost starts when oil fails to lubricate. Then repairs, depre- 
ciation, gasoline—the big costs—begin to skyrocket. 


Pennsylvania oil gives 1000 miles of efficient lubrication without 
draining the crankcase. Of course, you must keep the oil level up— 
add more oil if necessary. But there is no need to drain the oil under 
1000 miles. It often lasts longer. There can be no more convincing 
proof than this of its heat-resisting, wear-resisting character—the 
quality which keeps down all the big costs of running a car. 


Pennsylvania oil contains no tarry substance—no sulphur—no 
acid. It leaves no gummy deposit. Nature made this oil of different 
materials—built into it qualities which can’t be duplicated. Remem- 
ber, Pennsylvania is not the name of a brand but of a different kind 
or grade of oil (found only in the Appalachian Field) from which a 
number of excellent brands are refined. 


Identify 100% pure Pennsylvania oil by the emblem shown below. 
It is a quality product, not sold by every dealer—but worth 
looking for. 


Send this coupon for the free booklet, “Systematic Lubrica- 
tion’’— worth money to every motorist. 


? PennsyLvAniA Grape Crupe Or AssociaTION 


208 Chambers Building, Oil City, Pa. : 
Please send me the booklet, “Systematic Lubri- : 


22 Guaranteed 


“100% PURE \ 


PENNSYLVANIA : cation,” worth money to every oil user. 
ee i y Namie oes. 2cs Mee ites os ten sac a ee 
BStreet AC ITe SS, eee cctanenceeeeaae a mmr tartan yaar ree 
THE HIGHESHGRADEA 04 City hands cee State ee. 


OIL IN THE WORLD 
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When the supposedly nearsighted Weber 
held the contract close to his face in reading 
it, Bernard exclaimed, ‘‘Are you trying to 
lick off the date?” 

And more on this order. Not so good? 
Possibly, but did you ever hear Fields, 
Weber and Bernard do it? If you’d ap- 
preciate the distinction, try setting down 
on paper the comedy lines and business of 
Al Jolson, Ed Wynn, Eddie Cantor, Bert 
Wheeler, Beatrice Lillie, or whoever your 
favorite comedian may be; or, better still, 
give them to some small-time vaude- 
villian to repeat. Or, again, ponder why 
the joke that convulsed you last night at 
the theater fell so flat when you retold it 
at the office today. 

In the middle of the run of Pousse Café 
the price of the first ten rows in the 
orchestra was advanced from one-fifty to 
two dollars in an effort to keep up with 
the advancing costs of the shows. Still the 
house, popularly presumed to be a branch 
of the mint, earned little money. 

A minor change in the bill was made in 
January, The Way High Man, a burlesque 
of The Highwayman, succeeding The 
Worst Born, and Weber, Fields, Dailey 
and Bernard turning from Chinamen to 
road agents. 

This was the patent-medicine era of 
American culture. Save forthe department 
stores, the nostrum manufacturers were 
the surest and largest advertisers the news- 
papers had. The cakewalk and the bloomer 
girl were the pulsing, throbbing topics of 
the moment. Then on the night of Feb- 
ruary 15, 1898, the Maine was blown up in 
Havana Harbor. The town band struck 
up There’ll be a Hot Time in the Old Town 
Tonight, Ma Baby. The American public, 
hearing of the Philippine Islands for the 
first time, began to search the map for 


them and to denounce the atlas as a’ 


swindle because they were not to be found 
in the West Indies. Mothers on the 
Atlantic Seaboard frightened their children 
into taking their spring sulphur and mo- 
lasses on pain of being bombarded by the 
terrible Cervera and his fleet. 

And on Saint Patrick’s Day the Music 
Hall established a new high-water mark in 
American burlesque with The Con Curers. 
The subject of this uproarious travesty, one 
of the four or five best to the Music Hall’s 
credit, was Paul M. Potter’s dramatization 
of a Franco-Prussian War story by Guy de 
Maupassant. Under the name of The 
Conquerors it had opened in January at 
the Empire, with Viola Allen, Blanche 
Walsh, May Robson and William Faver- 
sham in the cast. It was an unpleasant 
play, as they said in New York in that 
day—though mild enough by modern 
standards—largely concerned with a das- 
tardly Prussian officer and his nefarious 
designs upon a defenseless French maiden. 
Transposed to jazz time, the story became 
so genuinely ludicrous that the original was 
blown out of town on a gale of mirth. 


Enter, the Custard Pie 


The first real custard pie thrown on any 
stage is the claim made for The Con 
Curers. In the original the heavy had 
commanded the heroine to drink a glass of 
wine. Instead, she dashed it into his face. 
Inthe Twenty-ninth Street version, Charley 
Ross, the villain of the piece, ordered his 
wife, Mabel Fenton, the girl, to eat a 
custard pie of her own making, a fat, 
juicy, extra-thick custard. She threw it in 
his face. A minor character sampled the 
débris later and died in agony. And 
Charlie Chaplin then was a cockney lad of 
nine. 

A mere catalogue of the props in The 
Con Curers is comic. In the opening scene 
a bust on a pedestal had a cigar in its 
mouth and a military cap cocked at a 
rakish angle on its head. A suit of armor 
made of stovepipe, pots and dish pans held a 
mop in its hands at present arms. There 
was a saddle on the piano, muddy boots on 
the mantel, and an umbrella jar was filled 
with swords and muskets. Major Wolff- 
acen, an officer of the Uhlans, spoke with 
an Irish brogue, drank beer from a trick 
stein that filled as fast as he drank. The 
major, in writing a dispatch to General 
Schloppenhauservonauserblatzen, would 
dip his pen in the beer, wipe it on his 
whiskers and dry his whiskers with a 
blotter. A large bird cage held a small pig. 
The pig was a prisoner of war because he 
had rooted for the enemy. Three drunken 
peasants were brought in as spies. They 
were proved spies because they had first 
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been seen through a spyglass. All three 
had been fishing. An old boot dangled 
from one hook and line. A dead cat hung 
from another. Its owner described it as a 
catfish. Major Wolffacen pronounced it 
smelt. 

At one point Weber had to carry the pig 
under his arm. For Weber’s convenience, 
the property man bought the smallest 
porker he could find, but the pig throve so 
on a bottle diet and the high life of the 
theater that Weber no longer could hold it 
after two weeks. Another pig was sub- 
stituted, outgrew Weber’s arms like its 
predecessor and lost its sinecure to a third. 
Prima donnas were able to sympathize 
with the pigs. 

The first pig was the innocent victim of 
Frankie Bailey’s wrath. Miss Bailey was 
not content to rest upon her laurels, 
shapely as they were. 

“T can act, Mr. Mitchell,”’ she protested 
to the director, ‘‘but I never get any chance 


here. You'd think I couldn’t do anything — 


but wear tights nicely from the way they 


treat me here. All my public i is saying that — 


I’m not getting a fair deal.” 


Peter Dailey’s Quick Wit 


The kindly Mitchell gave her three lines, 


despite the fact that her voice was so thin © 
that it never traveled beyond Row A. The — 


lines were to be spoken in front of a drop 
while the stage crew struck the previous 
scene, 

In making the change it was necessary 
to remove the pig from the bird cage and 
hand it to Weber for the opening of the next 
scene. The pig resented the stage hand’s 
handling, squealed shrilly and drowned 
Frankie’s three lines utterly. Miss Bailey 
hotly declared that jealous rivals in the 
company had twisted the pig’s tail in a con- 
spiracy to ruin her scene, and pointed to 
the tail’s curl as damning proof. 

-Peter Dailey’s 
covered up a property man’s blunder the 
opening night. 
not only saved the situation but trebled its 
laugh value. He was cast as Jean Badun, 
alias Bumface, an innkeeper. Mabel 
Fenton was a guest. As she entered, 
Dailey’s lines called for him to say, “Ah, 


forked-lightning wit 
Characteristically, Dailey — 


the poor unfortunate girl, I’ll give her an 


unlucky number,” 
rack for the key to Room No. 18. He had 
just come to “unfortunate girl’’ at the first 
performance, when he discovered that the 
numbers on the rack stopped at 12. He 
reached for Keys Nos. 6 and 7, and without 
a perceptible pause added, “‘Six and seven 
are thirteen.” 

The Con Curers, which Acton Davies 
said was a great deal clevyerer than The 
Conquerors, ran until June first, when the 
company and stage crew of seventy, and 
everyone else who wanted to come along, 
were loaded into a special train and taken 
to Chicago for a four weeks’ stand at 
Hamlin’s Grand Opera House. John 
A. Hamlin was another patent-medicine 
prince, who had erected the théater for his 
greater glory. The house was managed by 
a son, Harry L. Hamlin. The Chicago ex- 
cursion was more of a skylark than an 


and reach to the key — 


engagement. The weather was so hot that 


the management served free ice cream to 
orchestra-seat holders, and more than one 
matinée was canceled and the money re- 
funded to permit the troupe to take in the 
races at Washington Park. 


Sam Bernard was lost to Weber andi . 
Fields at the end of the season. A producer — 
lured him away with an offer to star him in ~ 


The Marquis of Michigan. 


hands. 
Chicago the company gave him a dinner. 
Pete Dailey, of course, was master of — 
ceremonies. 


He went re-— 
luctantly, and with the best wishes of all 
After the final performance in — 


It was customary, Peter said, to waitl 


until a man died to say nice things about 
him. They intended to tell Sam now and to 
his face how they all loved him and would 
miss him. Their only consolation was that 
Sam was leaving them to better himself. 
Pete Dailey, being Pete Dailey, a cracker 
on the end of the speech was inevitable. 
Bernard was a generous soul, but a charter 
member of the Dutch Treat Club. Treat- 
ing was a confounded nuisance, he argued. 
When a man wished one drink and no 
more, he should not be dragooned by a fool 
convention of barroom etiquette to buy a 
round for every Tom, Dick and Harry in 
the place, and stand around an hour while 
they repaid the courtesy. The saloon 
keepers must have started the practice. 


(Continued on Page 72) 
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For Good Taste and Long Wear 


WILSON Bro’'s, CHICAGO 


New York 


Wiest any shirt will pass 
inspection when you first 
put it on, but the real test 
comes after many, many laun- 
derings. CI That’s one of the 
virtues of a Wilson Oxford. 
It always comes back from 
tub and iron immaculate.And 
it retains its neat appearance 
longer than any other shirt 
we know. CLIt is a shirt ever 
in good taste and any 
but expensive, being price 

at?25° Made either with pre- 
shrunk collar attached or in 
Sarchless neckband style 
with Special {reversible} Cuffs. 


In guaranteed fast pastel colors—blue and tan—$3.00 
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' As for himself, he wrote the name of 
| Sam Bernard where John Hancock signed 
the Declaration of Independence, and if this 
be churlish or niggardly make the most of it. 

“As aslight token of our regard,” Dailey 
_ closed, and withdrew from his vest a 
miniature tombstone engraved with the 
| pious sentiment: “This is on me, boys.” 

Jt was Peter’s private joke. 

Bernard’s going left a yawning void in 
the Music Hall company. Who to fill it? 
A young man from California was playing 
low-comedy Jewish types at the Casino 

| Roof. 

“That lad’s an actor,’’ some volunteer 
scout reported, ‘‘and he’s built to order for 
the Music Hall.” 

Lew and Joe went to see for themselves, 
and hired David Warfield before he had 
changed into his street clothes. 

Born David Wohlfelt in 1866, this 
diminutive, blue-eyed Jewish boy was 
selling papers on the streets of San Fran- 
cisco when his future manager, David 

' Belasco, was stage manager of Baldwin’s 
Opera House in the same city. He entered 
the theater by the front door as a program 
boy at the old Standard and graduated to 
usher at M. B. Leavitt’s Bush Street 
Theater. C. P. Hall, manager of Leavitt’s 

| house, was notoriously cagy about passes. 
What few he did issue were for the gallery, 
and it was his habit personally to call up 
to the gallery door tender, ‘All right for 
two up there.’ Not long after young 
Wohlfelt’s advent as an usher, Hall found 
his gallery chockablock with boys one 
night. 

““Givin’ a newsboys’ party?”’ the door 
man asked. 

“‘T haven’t passed anyone up tonight,” 
Hall declared. 

““Go way with you,” the door man came 
back. ‘You been yellin’ up them steps all 
The following night Hall hid on a turn of 

the gallery stairs. ‘All right up there for 

two,” floated past him in the very accents 
of his own voice. 

It was the voice of Esau but the hand of 
Jacob. The new usher, it seems, was a 
born mimic, and every time the boss had 
turned his back he had franked a couple of 
his newsboy confreres into the show. 


| Wohlfelt lost his job that night. 


“Tf you can imitate so well why don’t 
you go on the stage?”’ his friends queried. 


The Rise of Dave Warfield 


He answered by adopting the stage name 


| of Warfield and making his bow at the 


Wigwam, admission two bits for two, no 
reduction for one, and two beer checks 
thrown in. According to Sol Bloom, a 


_ contemporary San Franciscan, now a mem- 


ber of Congress from New York City, who 
was present, Warfield did a personation of 
William Shakspere. This is a bit of a strain 
upon an already weakened imagination; but 
Congressman Bloom holds to the state- 
ment, and adds that it was worse than 
| anything he ever heard even in the House 
, of Representatives. The record, however, 
gives the personation as one of Salvini in 
Othello, and another of Bernhardt in the 
deathbed scene from Camille, and further 
| reports both bits as immediate local hits. 
| Mr. Warfield himself is silent. It won him, 
_ at least, an engagement as Melter Moss, the 
, rascally Jew in The Ticket of Leave Man, 
| with a California round troupe. The fol- 
lowing year, 1890, saw him arrive in New 
York with three dollars in his pocket. He 
| was saved from hunger by stumbling in his 
first week on an engagement at Paine’s 
| Concert Hall in Eighth Avenue, where a 
Broadway manager chanced to see him and 
| offered him a part in The City Directory 
| with John H. Russell. 
Greatness in the theater commonly de- 
| mands two prerequisites. The actor must 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| have the talent or genius to support great- 
ness, and someone must perceive and 
exploit his possibilities. It remained for 
| Weber and Fields to give Warfield his big 
| chance, and it was not until he had proved 
| himself on their stage that Belasco turned 
| his glance toward the boy he once had 
heard singing on a San Francisco street 
corner and made of him a star. Even in 
the tomfooleries of the Music Hall, Warfield 
foreshadowed that command of pathos to 
| which the shrewd Belasco later gave full 

play. No other actor of modern times has 
- so plucked at the heartstrings of American 

playgoers. A tear, a tear and a laugh is the 

formula that made The Auctioneer, The 

Music Master, The Grand Army Man and 


» Nearly silk, it is.”’ 


the same instant, the light was green. 
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The keturn of Peter Grimm persona) 
triumphs for their star. 

Add the name of Fay Templeton, an. 
other recruit of the golden season 0} 
1898-99, to that of Warfield. 

Born on tour of her father John Temple! 
ton’s opera company, cradled in dressing 
rooms, carried on repeatedly as an infant 
in arms, given a speaking part at three, she 
had become a light-opera prima donna oj 
national reputation by fifteen. When only 
twenty-two, and supreme in her field, she 
had married Howell Osborn, a wealthy 
New Yorker known as the King of the 
Dudes, and quit the stage. Upon Osborn’: 


lights in Excelsior, Jr., with mixed results 
Her first youth had passed and her figure 
had matured, but her mimic powers hacé 
grown and mellowed. j 

In the Music Hall she won a new public 
and fame that returned her to stardom at 
the head of her own company. George M 
Cohan’s Forty-five Minutes from Broad. 
way was her last triumph. In 1906 she 
married a wealthy Pittsburgher and prac. 
tically retired, an example later followed 
by Miss Russell. 

Miss Templeton was in Europe when 
Weber and Fields decided in the summer of 
1898 that the company needed another’ 
woman star to share the burden Mabel 
Fenton was carrying unaided. They cabled 
her an offer of four hundred dollars a week, 
which she accepted. 


Not So Dangerous 


The Angeles sisters, Aimee and Leah, 
were two other newcomers in September, 


and Lew would have been disposed to 
make a place for the sisters. As boys in 
the gallery of the London Theater on the 
Bowery they had watched Aimee and Leah, 
then two tiny girls, perched on the great 
shoulders of Zanfretta, their mother bal- 
anced on his head, as he carried all three 
across a swaying tight rope high above the 
stage. 

Zanfretta was a mighty drinker. Oncea 
friend reproached him for venturing on th: 
tight rope while unsteady with liquor. 

“You are carrying all that you hold dear 
in the world on your shoulders. What if 
you should fall with them?” the friend 
counseled. 

“Tt ain’t as dangerous as it looks,’’ Alex 

defended himself. ‘‘You see, I always see 
three ropes, and I just pick out the middle 
one.” 
The war was over, and Theodore Roose- 
velt, back from San Juan Hill, was about 
to be elected governor of New York when 
the third season began, September 8, 1898, 
with Hurly Burly. In his first minute on 
the stage Warfield coined a phrase that has 
been adopted into the vernacular. Fields 
as Bierheister, and Weber as Wein- 
schoppen, admired Warfield’s suit. 

“Dot cost me $6.40 mitout de lining,” 
Warfield exulted. ‘‘You see dot lining? 


“Why are you so dressed up?” they 
asked him. It was a holiday, he explained. 
“What holiday is today?” they scoffed. 


‘ 


in France. As its legal next of kin, Joe 
Weber claims his share of the bonus. 

“So this is Paris!’? Weber exclaimed. 

“There is no other place around the 
place, so this must be the place,” Fields 
rejoined. ; 

A restaurant for which they were search- 
ing had been described to them as having @ 
red light in front. Weber saw a red light. 
As Fields turned to look it flashed white 
and he disputed his partner. Weber looked 
again, the light flashed red and he offered 
to bet. At the climax, when they looked at 


“We both lose; it’s a station house,” 
Weber exclaimed. a 
The. hypnotism scene followed, the first 
time on Broadway of an act they were 
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(Continued from Page 72) 
famous for in variety. Fields declared 
himself to be a tipnotister. Weber was 
skeptical. An absurd dialect argument 
culminated in Fields demonstrating on 
Weber. With a few passes he had his 
subject in a trance, and confirmed this 
state with pinches and slaps. 

“You vill soon be imagination dot you 
are trafeling on der cars,’ Fields would 
declare. ‘‘You vill be riding fast, so hold 
onto der straps. Weinschoppen, you are 
off! You vas in Chicago. Now you're in 
Zinzinatty! Pittsburgh! Baltimore!’ At 
each new city Weber, his eyes closed, would 
move a step to the right, then to the left. 
“Philadelphia! Paterson! Brooklyn!” 
But at Brooklyn Weber was stationary. 
“Hey, you’re in Brooklyn now; come out 
of Paterson,’’ Fields would shout. Weber 
was immovable and Fields frantic. ‘‘Wein- 
schoppen! Weinschoppen! Come out of 
Paterson!’’ he would plead, wiggling his 
outstretched fingers frenziedly. ‘‘My God! 
I can’t get him out of Paterson! He must 
have a girl in Paterson!” 

In a Shubert unit show last year they 
revived the hypnotism act, but substituted 
Newark for Paterson. A Paterson paper, 
hearing of the change, made editorial 
protest. The hypnotism scene was as in- 
tegral a part of Paterson’s fair heritage as 
the silk mills or the Falls of the Passaic, 
the editor protested, and any infringements 
would be prosecuted summarily. 

Fields, Weber, Bernard and Arthur Dunn 
were standing in front of the Music Hall 
one evening in September when two young 
women stopped. One of them asked, “‘ Who 
is the manager?” They were good-looking. 

“T am,” all four responded. 

The inquirer said her name was Ethel 
Levey, that she was from San Francisco, 
where she had had some stage experience, 
and that she wished work. 

“Can you sing?”’ she was asked. 

She could. All six adjourned to the 
theater, Arthur Dunn sat down at the 
piano, and Miss Levey proved it. Weber 
offered her five dollars to appear at the 
next Sunday-night concert. She accepted 
and made such an emphatic success that 
her theatrical career may be said to have 
dated from that night. On December 
fourth she again was on the Sunday- 
concert program. The Four Cohans were 
on the same bill. It was the first meeting 
of George M. Cohan and Miss Levey, who 
was to become Mrs. George M. Cohan the 
following summer. 


““Discovered’”’ by New York Critics 


Julian Eltinge was another to make his 
New York debut at a Sunday concert at 
the Music Hall. The Sunday concert in 
New York is a peculiar outgrowth of the 
law prohibiting theatricals on the Sabbath. 
Long ago some slippery manager dis- 
covered that he could evade the law’s 
intent by calling his Sunday vaudevilles 
sacred concerts, having the performers ap- 
pear in street clothes, and adding some 
such number as The Rosary for verisimili- 
tude. Once the evasion was well estab- 
lished, the blasphemous “sacred” and 
The Rosary were dropped, and the Sab- 
bath desert became dotted with vaudeville 
oases. It was a part of a Weber and Fields 
contract that every member of the stock 
company must do a specialty once every 
four weeks at the Sunday show. Some of 
the stars were without variety experience 
and had no specialties in their repertoires. 
Their objections led shortly to the abandon- 
ment of the Sunday-night performances. 
The vaudeville olio with which the Music 
Hall shows were opened the first few years 
was dropped for a different reason, the 
public showing its indifference by arriving 
about nine o’clock, when the olio was 
ending. When this became apparent the 
main performance was extended to a full 
evening’s length, and the Weber and 
Fields house lost its last resemblance to the 
Music Hall of previous New York tradition. 
By 1900 the Weber and Fields show had 
become and remained a first half of musical 
nonsense and a second part of burlesque. 

Lee Harrison, of whom more anon, came 
into the cast in early October. The first 
burlesques of the season were added in 
November. Richard Mansfield in Cyrano 
de Bergerac and Viola Allen in The 
Christian were the butts. At Twenty- 
ninth Street the titles became Cyranose de 
Bric-a-Brac and The Heathen. Neither 
was especially funny and both were dis- 
placed in January by Catherine. If The 
Con Curers, the previous spring, had 
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established the Music Hall as a New York 
institution, Catherine clinched the title. 
Echoes of the roof-raising hysterics at 
Twenty-ninth Street carried even to the 
ivory towers of the highbrows, who began 
to “‘discover’’ Weber and Fields. Paren- 
thetically, our more serious thinkers in 
New York continue from time to time to 
“‘discover’’ vaudeville and burlesque turns 
that have been convulsing audiences from 
Harlem to Bellingham, and return via 
Tampa, for a dozen seasons. Harper’s 
Weekly, then the dominant national 
weekly, reviewed Catherine at length. The 
London Era ran a column report of the 
burlesque. 

As for the New York dailies, where 
Weber and Fields’ had been lumped with 
the other music halls, vaudeville and the 
merry-merry in a perfunctory summary in 
one corner of the Sunday dramatic pages, 
the house now moved up to the tops of the 
pages on even terms with the classic 
Empire, Daly’s and Wallack’s. The same 
critics who pronounced upon the Jovian 
Mr. Mansfield were godfathers at the 
Weber and Fields christenings, and gave 
the Music Hall, if anything, a trifle more 
space. Alan Dale complained that he no 
longer could enjoy a new play for wonder- 
ee it would burlesque at Weber and 

ields’. 


Burlesquing Everything in Sight 


Like The Conquerors, Catherine was of 
French origin and Continental morality. 
The original was the Comédie Francaise 
drama played by Annie Russell at the 
Garrick earlier in the season to the scandal- 
ization of a not yet so sophisticated New 
York. There may be asecret of successful 
burlesque in the fact that the funniest of 
the Weber and Fields travesties were take- 
offs of plays of dubious morality. The 
formula was simple; substitute flawless 
virtue for timid apologetic vice; turn the 
original wrong side out, stand it on its head, 
and leave the rest in the competent hands 
of the Weberfields, as the company had 
come to be known. Other plays of the 
Parisian school, such as Zaza, Sapho and 
Du Barry, fell victims to the method. 

Warfield, as the father who found any 
effort beyond playing an electrical piano 
too exhausting, escaped for the first time 
from his stock characterization of a Jewish- 
peddler type and was a revelation to 
Broadway. Weber and Fields, too, dropped 
their dialect, stepped out of their standard 
roles and make-ups and were even funnier 
as Catherine’s younger brothers, Weber in 
curls and a Little Lord Fauntleroy suit. 
Fay Templeton, as an_ irreproachable 
Catherine, determined to make the world 
sweeter and more wholesome for her 
presence, was a delicious parody of Annie 
Russell’s more-sinned-against-than-sinning 
heroine. 

Miss Russell and her company were 
guests at the opening night. They asserted 
that they never again were able to give a 
completely serious performance of the 
original for recollection of the counterfeit. 
By now few plays on Broadway could 
pretend to success until they had been 
travestied at the Music Hall. Special 
matinées were played for the Weberfields 
toinduce burlesques, but managers objected 
to their players attending the result for the 
reason cited by Miss Russell. Richard 
Mansfield made an exception to his rigid 
rule of permitting no one to watch a 
rehearsal of a play of his, and let the 
Weberfields in to watch a dress rehearsal of 
Cyrano. Mansfield rarely ever attended 
the theater as a spectator, but he was a 
regular at Tuesday matinées at the Weber 
and Fields house, shedding his austerity, 
mainly assumed, and visiting backstage. 
George Edwardes, a famous London 
musical-comedy producer, made a special 
trip to America to see a Music Hall per- 
formance, and offered the company a 
London engagement, which was refused. 

The final bill of the season was Helter 
Skelter, opening April sixth. Catherine 
was retained, and to it were added bur- 
lesques of Lord and Lady Algy, in which 
Faversham was playing at the Empire; 
Mrs. Leslie Carter’s Zaza at the Garrick; 
The Great Ruby with Ada Rehan next 
door at Daly’s, and E. H. Sothern’s The 
King’s Musketeer at the Knickerbocker. 
Miss Templeton had a new song, What? 
Marry dat Gal? Dailey added Loves My 
Lou to Dinah. John T. Kelly sang Maud. 

As ever with a Weber and Fields first 
night, the performance ran until long after 
midnight, and half an hour more of flower 
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presentations and curtain acknowledg- 
ments followed. Joe and Lew always were 
missing from these felicitations. With the 
same modesty with which they regularly 
gave others of the company better parts 
than their own, they effaced themselves 
completely from the flower-and-speech love 
feasts. 

On stage, a Weber and Fields show 
always was at its worst on a first night. It 
was a prevalent custom then, since become 
almost invariable, not to bring a show to 
Broadway until it had been smoothed and 
polished in try-out performances at Wil- 
mington, Atlantic City, Bridgeport, or 
some such “dog’’ town. The Music Hall 
fiestas always opened cold, and showed it. 
Having a peculiar public, Weber and 
Fields could not be guided by the verdict 
of Atlantic City or New Haven. Only 
Broadway could say what Broadway 
wanted. Julian Mitchell, Weber and Fields 
would wait for the opening night returns, 
tabulate the laughs, then prune the waste 
material accordingly. A week later the 
show would be fit and down to weight. 

Who cared how long or uneven the per- 
formance might be? On opening nights 
the company played second fiddle to the 
audience. The spectacle was in front of the 
footlights. One went to a Music Hall first 
night to mingle, to see and be seen, and 
returned a week or two later to watch the 
show. To be there the first night was to 
rub elbows with celebrity, step on the feet 
and trains of the elect, to have one’s own 
corns honored by being trod upon by peers 
of the white-light realm, and to inhale an 
atmosphere heavy with cigar smoke, 
patchouli and musk, serene in the con- 
viction that one had not lived in vain. On 
the first night of Helter Skelter a reporter 
noted, among others in the house, Boss 
Richard Croker of Tammany Hall, Mayor 
Van Wyck, Chief of Police Bill Devery, 
Sheriffs Dunn of Manhattan and Buttling 
of Brooklyn, Stanford White, Al Smith, 
Augustin Daly, Tony Pastor, the exquisite 
Clyde Fitch, and an unprecedented exhibi- 
tion of what Leander Richardson, who had 
been indicted on a charge of libeling Weber 
and Fields, called the ‘‘Jewnose Doree.’’ 


A Double Loss 


Both Miss Rehan and Mrs. Carter were 
actresses of marked mannerisms, and Fay 
Templeton and Mabel Fenton, respectively, 
took them off delightfully in burlesques of 
the sleep-walking scene from the Drury 
Lane melodrama and the big act from 
Zaza. 

In the original, Zaza calls at her lover’s 
home to demand that his wife give him up, 
falls in with his little daughter and is dis- 
suaded from her hellish purpose by the 
child’s artless prattle. In the burlesque, 
the daughter became a large French poodle, 
with Richard Garnella as the insides. The 
conversation between Miss Templeton and 
the poodle was hilarious. Peter Dailey, 
Zaza’s steady company, reproached her for 
having invaded his home. 

“T could have forgiven you for speaking 
to my wife’’—he beat his chest—“but my 
poor, innocent little dog—never!”’ 

The presumably free-and-easy Music 
Hall public was strangely censorious of both 
lines and situations. In Mrs. Carter’s 
scene with the daughter, the child asked 
her ‘Were you ever a little girl?’”’ At the 
Music Hall the poodle plaintively inquired 
of Miss Templeton if she ever had been a 
little dog. ‘‘No, I’ve been a cat all my 
life,” was her answer. The propriety of 
this speech was questioned so strongly that 
it was cut. Objections were made, too, to 
Zaza’s innocuous line: ‘‘You have no 
right to bring your wife into the same 
restaurant with me and make me look like 
thirty cents,” but it was retained over 
protests. 

The salary list by now had climbed to the 
then staggering figure of five thousand 
dollars a week, exclusive of Weber and 
Fields, in a pint-sized theater seating only 
six hundred and sixty-five persons. Even 
after marking the balance of the first floor 
up to two dollars, the proprietors were 
never drawing more than two hundred 
dollars each a week, against a certain 
salary of one thousand dollars a week they 
could command as an independent at- 
traction. But they had set Broadway 
afire. The acclaim was sweet on their 
tongues and they thirsted for more. 

Then in the midst of their summer va- 
cation they lost their only women princi- 
pals, both nearly irreplaceable. Fay 
Templeton, restored to first magnitude by 
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her season at the hall, resigned to star; anc 
hard on her heels departed Mabel Fenton 
who quit to give all her time to the Ro 
Fenton farm on the Jersey shore. 

A canvass of the available comedienn 
was discouraging. The list was not long, 
and included not one actress of the proved 
versatility necessary to fill the vacant sho 
of either Templeton or Fenton. The Musie 
Hall was no place for a specialist; a princi 
pal had to be prepared to play any position 
on the team, and play it well. In thi 
dilemma Fields was so daring as to give 
thought to Lillian Russell. Miss Russell 
was the most beautiful woman on the 
American stage, its highest-priced woman 
star, never had appeared in burlesque, and 
very likely would not consider doing so, 
even if Weber and Fields could meet her 
terms. 

“Well, why not Lillian Russell?’’ Weber 
replied to the faint-hearted suggestion, and 
surprised at his own words. : 


Engaging Lillian Russell 


“Could we afford to 
Fields doubted. - 

“No; but we will, if she has one,” was — 
Joe’s decision. 

“Who’s going to ask her?’”’ Lew asked 
breathlessly. 

“Why not you?” Joe suggested. ‘“‘She’s” 
at Sheepshead Bay every afternoon at the : 
races, and you’re always there.” q 

“Ts that a nice way to ask me?” Fields . 
grumbled. 

Fields met Jesse Lewisohn in the paddock _ 
at Sheepshead Bay the next day. Miss © 
Russell was sitting in Lewisohn’s box that 
afternoon. 

The copper man had a straight-from-the- 
feed-box tip on the second race and shared 
it with Fields. Lew was more concerned 
with nerving himself up to approach Miss 
Russell than with the races, and listened 
abstractedly. After the race they met again 
in the paddock. 

“Sorry about that bad one I steered you 
on,” Lewisohn apologized. 

“Give me some more of your bad ones,”’ 
Fields said. ‘That one paid fifteen to one.” 

“What one?” 

“‘Smilax,” said Fields. 

“T didn’t say Smilax,’ Lewisohn ex- 
claimed. ‘I told you to get down on Ajax, 
and that galloping glue pot isn’t home yet.” _ 

Fields slapped his knee. z: 

“T knew it was something with an ‘ax’ 
in it.”” Smilax had won, and so had the 
absent-minded Lew. 

Here was his opportunity. 

“Web and I have been thinking we 
would like to have Miss Russell in the 
company,” he led. ‘‘Do you suppose she 
would consider it?” 

“Why not ask her?’”’ Lewisohn countered. 
**She’s in my box.” j 

“Would you introduce me?” : 

“T would,” said Lewisohn, and led the 
way. 

Miss Russell was pondering over the 
entries for the fourth race. Her method of — 
picking a winner was to collect the inside 
information of everyone from stable boy 
to stable owner, discard it all, shut her 
eyes, jab a hatpin through her program, 
and bet on the horse whose name the 
hatpin chanced to pierce. As good a 
system as any, it might be remarked in 
passing. She was using the hatpin when 
Lewisohn and Fields entered the box. She 
explained the method to Lew, after intro- 
ductions. 

“Why not use a fork and pick them one- 
two-three?’”’ Fields suggested. Miss Rus- 
sell laughed so appreciatively at his nifty 
that he popped the question then and there. 

“Oh, but you boys couldn’t possibly pay 
my price!’’ she laughed. 

“What is your price, Miss Russell?” 
Lew asked, and held his breath. He lost 
it a moment later. 

“T’m dreadfully flattered, really,” she 
answered; ‘‘but my terms are twelve hun- 
dred and fifty dollars a week, a guaranty of 
thirty-five weeks for the season, and all 
gowns and costumes to be paid for by the 
producer. You see, it’s quite impossible i 
your tiny theater.” 

Fields blinked. 

“That’s quite satisfactory,” he gulped. 
“Just write your own contract. We'll b 
expecting you in August.” 

It was Miss Russell who blinked then 
She never had broken her word. She ha 
played tag and she realized she was it. 

Editor’s Note—This is the eighth of a series o} 
articles by Mr. Isman and Mr. Stout. The ninth 
will appear in an early issue. } 


pay her price? . 
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innumerable, for all public houses sell to- 
bacco, and such places are fullest in the eve- 
nings. But their customers do not seek to 
purchase in forbidden hours. Those who 
have neglected to lay in a stock of smoking 
material before eight are ready to go with- 
out if they cannot borrow. 

In a country which meekly obeys laws 
such as this one, the law which forbids cash 
betting away from a race course has become 
a dead letter. Large sums have to be spent 
in bringing to justice the few offenders the 
police are able to convict in the face of gen- 
eral assistance andsympathy. Magistrates 
inflict only nominal fines, often with an 
ironical comment on the inequality of a law 
which permits the rich man to bet on credit, 
and refuses the poor man the luxury of 
risking his cash. The years since the war 
have seen the street-corner bookie invading 
every aspect of British life. He is the re- 
cruiting sergeant of the betting game, find- 
ing fresh mugs every day with the facilities 
he supplies for betting and the pervading 
nature of his operations. Nowadays he 
probably handles more than half the total 
betting pool; and the bulk of his clients are 
people who have never seen a horse race in 
their lives. ’ 

This is the last stage in the evolution of a 
parasite which owed its existence to the 
young British blood of a hundred years ago 
or more, who shrewdly preferred to bet 
against his friends’ horses, rather than 
wager upon his own. Plentiful scandals 
arose out of the conduct of the aristocratic 
bookie long before the ruin of the young 
Marquess of Hastings put an end to the 
practice forever. The story is a very much 
quoted one, although its sequel is not so 
generally understood. The marquess first 
bolted with the prospective bride of Mr. 
Chaplin—afterward Lord Chaplin—and 
then laid his victim £120,000 against Chap- 
lin’s colt Hermit, for the ensuing Derby. 
The colt won in a blinding snowstorm; the 
young nobleman was tragically ruined; and 
Queen Victoria, from whose chaste ears the 
story could not be kept, set her face against 
all the British gentry who enacted the réle 
of bookie. Long before that time the decent 
turf patricians had handed over the busi- 
ness of collecting and holding the betting 
pool to a class they genially described as 
legs—and leg is short for blackleg, so that 
the blackleg of that spacious era has become 
the bookie of today. 

In the days of good Queen Victoria the 
bookie had a hard fight for existence. An 
antigambling league, led by an astute perse- 
cutor named Hawke and backed by non- 
conformity, nearly succeeded in harassing 
him off the face of Britain. But one legal 
fiction saved the race course as a place for 
betting operations; and later another legal 
fiction permitted betting away, as the Brit- 
ish course argot has it. The betting away 
is governed by the prices of the betting done 
upon the course; and as the commission 
agents grew stronger a second market grew 
up where an owner could place his bets. 
Out of this arose a game of finesse, which is 
at the back of the commercial possibilities 
of racing in Great Britain today. 


A Starting-Price Job 


Every thousand dollars bet by an owner 
on the course naturally shortens the odds 
offered against his horse. But it is possible, 
by betting the money away at starting 
price, to place a large sum on a horse with- 
out in any way affecting the market price of 
the horse. In the racing argot of Britain 
such a transaction is known as a starting- 
price job; or, more briefly, a job. After 
being stung by a number of these jobs the 
betting offices began to devise means for 
protecting themselves; in fact they were 
driven actually to do what the law supposes 
them to do—reinvest the money on the 
course. When they succeeded in doing that 
it was the too clever owner who was stung, 
for he had to accept to the whole of his 
money the latest and shortest price laid 
against the horse. The commission agent 
benefited by the longer prices laid in the 
first stages of placing the money—that is 
his agents would get four to one at first 
about a horse eventually returned at two to 
one. All sorts of ingenious devices were in- 
troduced into this game of finesse between 
smart owner and astute betting man— 
wireless, telephone systems, signals of all 
kinds. It was a battle of wits, with an 
amusing adventure once in so often, which 
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(Continued from Page 23) 


certainly brightened race-course work in 
the days before the war. 

The war ended the second stage in the 
development of betting in Great Britain. 
Before the war, making a bet was rather a 
difficult business for the ordinary fellow. 
One had either to go down to the course— 
and British race courses are inconvenient 
of access, expensive and amazingly primi- 
tive in the alleged conveniences they 
offer—or he had to open a credit account 
with a man who knew no legal protection 
in the collection of debts. There were 
already numerousillegal street-corner book- 
ies, but they dared not flaunt their occupa- 
tion and organize for bet collections as they 
do at the present day. 

Sociologists explain gambling mania in a 
whole nation by one of two sets of indus- 
trial conditions: In a period of unusual 
prosperity, they say, the masses gamble 
with their surplus earnings because they 
have never learned what else to do with 
them; in a period of depression, when earn- 
ings are not equal to the provision of ordi- 
nary requirements, the masses also gamble, 
in the hope of making up the deficiency. In 
Great Britain these two sets of industrial 
conditions were experienced after the war, 
a short period of fictitious prosperity being 
immediately followed by a depression which 
still continues. In the six years since 
the peace betting has spread in Great 
Britain until the Treasury regards it as a 
taxable luxury, until it has become the 
ordinary commonplace of conversation; 
until employers of labor and welfare work- 
ers have come to regard it as one of the 
most dangerous problems of the moment in 
British life. 


Taxing Illegal Profits 


Racing itself was never so prosperous. 
The owner who races for hard cash has at- 
tained an ideal—a daily pool of cash 
money, put up by hundreds of thousands 
of mugs, upon which he can draw on the 
most profitable terms, under a system 
which I will presently illustrate. Breeders 
of racing stock find good markets for the 
produce of their studs, and talk of a great 
producing industry, much as the maker of 
roulette wheels in the Principality of 
Monaco might talk of a productive indus- 
try. Shares in race-course companies pay 
the maximum dividend permitted, and 
leave a surplus. Some towns which own 
their own courses find themselves able to 
dispense with rates. Turf tipsters flourish 
in their hundreds and spend liberally on 
newspaper advertising. A small but flour- 
ishing contingent of professional backers 
of horses follows all the meetings, and its 
members keep well ahead of the game. One 
of the fraternity recently told a receiver in 
bankruptcy that he had made as much as 
$500,000 in a year at this business. The 
fortunes of all these racing professionals 
swing one way or the other, naturally; but 
they are all able to dip into the racing pool. 
That’s where the money comes from to 
keep it all going. The mugs supply every 
penny of it. 

Banned as he is, in theory, by the law, 
the street-corner man has already achieved 
some sort of standing for himself. One of 
the oldest and best-known street-corner 
men in London has in his time probably 
paid hundreds of fines on behalf of runners 
of his, caught by the police in the act of 
accepting betting slips and cash. Until the 
third year of the war his experience of gov- 
ernment officials was probably confined to 
transactions in the minor courts of justice. 
But when the call for money to win the war 
became insistent he felt the urge of patriot- 
ism, and loosened up to the extent of $50,- 
000, receiving war stock in return for the 
money. A few weeks later a revenue offi- 
cial called upon him and propounded rather 
a testing question: “If you can afford to 
invest $50,000 in war loan, why have you 
never paid any income tax?” 

The answer was that he lived by an il- 
legal calling. Just the same, he was forced 
to produce his bank books, his pay-in slips 
and all the other evidence of his means 
which was available; and before he had got 
through with his unwelcome caller he saw 
another nice slice of his savings transferred 
to the government coffers; but this time 
he got no war stock in exchange. Worse 
than that, he was assessed at a certain rate 
of earning, and has been paying tax upon 
the profits of his calling ever since. Now 


it hurts him to think that the government 
takes part of his profits, and spends the 
money in hiring men to chivvy him from his 
betting joints and generally to see that 
he makes no profits at all. Naturally he 
wants his position in British law to be 
regularized. 

The police want that very thing, more 
than the bookies themselves. They were 
even ready to support the betting-house 
scheme, just in order that they might exer- 
cise some control over the men who play so 
important a part in the everyday life of the 
masses nowadays. Among my accquaint- 
ances is a police official who holds a re- 
sponsible position in the district of London 
where I live; a straight man, whose one 
desire is to do his duty by the public. One 
evening he called on me with an invitation 
to accompany him to a friendly lead. When 
a good fellow dies, leaving his dependents 
in a bad way, his friends gather at the pub- 
lic house he was wont to use, in order to see 
what can be done about it. That is called 
a friendly lead. In this instance the late 
lamented had been a street-corner bookie 
with a good reputation in the district. He 


paid his losses promptly and in full, was | 
ready to put his hand in his pocket for any | 
charitable object, spent freely, and so on. | 


But when an accident cut short his life, his 


widow and five children found that all he 
had left behind him was the name of a good | 


fellow. 

So it appeared; but my police friend had 
discovered something else. There was the 
goodwill of his business—the right to have 
his runners stand at certain corners, the 
right to employ the milkmen on certain 
rounds as his betting agents. The police 
captain knew it was a property, because 
others had already been trying to jump the 
claim. So we solemnly sat about a room in 
the public house and auctioned the fan- 
tastic goodwill of such a business, which 
was eventually knocked down for $3000. 
The buyer told me that the chief induce- 
ment to purchase was the tacit assurance 
that all rivals on his pitch would feel the 
weight of police activity, while he would be 
immune from interference; for that was 
practically guaranteed. 


Police Attitude Toward Bookies 


Naturally you suspect a rake-off for the 
police head, but you may as well put that 
out of your mind. He explained to me— 
and I believe that he told the truth—that 
his chief reason for being at the friendly 
lead was the public interest, although he 
had a soft spot for widows and orphans as 
well. But, since he must have a bookie in 
that part of the district, he thought it his 
duty to see that the business went into the 
hands of a solid, decent man. Bribing the 
rank and file of the uniformed police con- 
stitutes a regular charge on the profits of 
the street-corner man. He has a fund and 
makes regular offerings to all the uniformed 
men who come his way. Some refuse to ac- 
cept the money; some take it, feeling that 
they may as well have it as refuse; and 
some not only accept their regular cut but 
contract the habit of going to the bookie 
whenever they experience the need of a 
little extra money. But whatever may be 
his attitude toward the bribe, the uni- 
formed cop rarely interferes with the opera- 
tions of the bookie while they are conducted 


with a reasonable air of secrecy. The con- | 


stable finds it better to look the other way, 
whether he be an honest cop or a venal 
rogue. 

The higher police authorities are not 
much exercised over this general leniency. 
Law and order in the big cities of Great 
Britain are mainly due to the admirable 
management of the people by the ordinary 
constable, and his greatest asset in exer- 
cising this control is personal popularity. 
It is part of his training to be thought a 


good chap and to employ good nature and | 


the appeal to common sense as his first and 
surest means of keeping order. Should that 
fail he has public opinion behind him in any 
severe steps he may find it necessary to 
take. It is a common thing to hear of- 
fenders in the courts volunteer tributes to 
the patience and the consideration shown 
by the police. It may be because it is one 
way of obtaining lenient treatment; but it 
certainly is a mere commonplace of a day 
in a big police court. ‘‘The constable did 
no more than his duty, your worship.” 
(Continued on Page 81) 
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Harmony 


It’s a matter of picking the 
right notes, of course— 


Or the right chocolates! 


Our aim in making Romance 
Chocolates has been to make 
not simply chocolates, but gift 
chocolates. That explains the 
purity of the ingredients—the 
rich and smooth chocolate 
coatings—the surprising vari- 
ety of delicious centers. 


The constant increase in 
their popularity is an evidence 
of their unusual goodness. 


Cox Confectionery Company 
East Boston, Mass. 


F YOUR DEALER cannot supply 
you, we will mail you (postpaid) 
on receipt of $7.00 and your 
dealer’s name, a pound box of 
Romance Selections. 
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A Most Reimara! 
They snap together-~«n 
to “dust” and air-clean ¢ 
cleaning tool for every pur; 
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A swivel joint where the tooi at 


your comfort and convenience. And 
Just imagine housecleaning with a Hoover! 
up; no dusty beating or sweeping; no tired a 
back. And many, many hours saved, for rest ar: 


THE HOOVER COMPANY, NORTH CANTON, OHIO 


The oldest and largest maker of electric cleaners 


| a Hoover! See your Authorized Hoover De: 


The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 25 he will deliver your Hoover, complete. T he fess 
yments are so small they’ll be no burden a‘ 
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It BEATS --- as it Sweeps asitt Cleans 


(Continued from Page 79) 

But the policeman who makes himself 
mpopular in his district forfeits a great 
art of his usefulness. The custom is to 
ransfer him elsewhere without loss of time. 
‘o interfere with street betting is to make 
neself unpopular automatically, and I 
ave been assured, over and over again, 
hat more harm than good would come of it. 
‘he uniformed men would lose their influ- 
nee on the crowd, and the way would be 
pen for disorders far worse than betting. 

The authorities are compelled to move 
gainst the street-corner bookie in another 
yay. Many citizens disapprove of street 
etting and, when they see it going on every 
ay under their very noses, are moved to 
rite letters of complaint. Therefore special 
ands of plain-clothes men are maintained 
o raid districts from which complaints are 
oming with undue frequency. The bookie 
eems to have his own way of getting no- 
ice beforehand when these raids are con- 
emplated, but he is bound by a course of 
rocedure from which it is well for him not 
o depart. The arrangement of a raid 
neans that a conviction is coming to him. 
t is his business to see that nothing shall 
appen which is likely to reflect upon the 
igilance and promptitude of the plain- 
lothes raiding gang. If the bookie were 
o dodge he would have to submit to a 
ourse of harrying and interference practi- 
ally unending. He must take his medicine 
ind get it over. 

Naturally he does not wish to be marched 
o the cells in person; nor does he want his 
rustworthy assistants to suffer from such 
in experience. Moreover, there are risks. 
Magistrates turn nasty and hand out 
erms of imprisonment without the option 
f a fine to men who have been too often 
onvicted. Therefore the bookie sets his 
tage with two or three fall men, the scape- 
‘oats of the betting world, who are always 
eady to be arrested and fined, in return for 
consideration received. These fall men 
lraw regular wages all the year round, with 
. bonus for every conviction, and double 
yay for all time passed in the cells. They 
ie transferred from city to city at frequent 
ntervals, in order to avoid too many pun- 
shments in one place. A more impudent 
et of rascals it would be hard to find; but 
ome of them are very amusing about their 
xperiences. 

The street-corner bookie handles most of 
he new money which comes into the racing 
rame—the mug money. His one concern, 
is far as can be judged, is the fear that his 
‘lients will sicken of the game, just as his 
me display of enterprise is in the direction 
f roping in fresh recruits to the amusement 
f betting. Most of these small backers are 
yossessed with the idea of running a very 
mall outlay into a very substantial killing; 
vith which object in view, they attempt 
loubles, trebles and other accumulating 
vets. Day after day and week after week 
hey leave their money with the bookie; 
yut now and again there comes a day’s 
acing which sees three or four of the popu- 
ar picks all winning. That is the time to 
ee the street-corner man at his best. He 
its behind the counter in his pay-out office, 
vith a big queue of lucky backers waiting 
sutside to draw their money. The doubles 
ind trebles have come home at last, and 
ome of them are to receive thirty or forty 
o one on their money. The policeman 
tands sympathetically beside the queue, 
o check possible disorder. It is illegal to 
vet in cash, but there is nothing illegal in 
saying winnings, which is done openly. 


A Gilt-Edge Mailing List 


The bookie greets each client, as he steps 
‘:p to draw, with a word of hearty congrat- 
dation or a mock appeal for sympathy for 
imself. His clients have had a sweetener 
t last, and business will be brisk for many 
day to come. He murmurs to himself one 
f the few aphorisms bookmaking has pro- 
cuced, “It all comes back to the book,” 
mowing well that it will bring a rich har- 
est of new money on top of it. In the office 
uildings next day the bookie gets even a 
etter advertisement. The runner comes 
ound to pay over winnings, and the news is 
rhispered all over the offices. The lucky 
irl typist who has struck oil invites others, 
‘ot yet infected with the fever, to celebrate 
1 the tea shop at lunch time, and to help 
hoose the new hat she is able to buy at 
ist. ‘‘I like ’em to have a good day now 
nd again,’’ one of the bookies confessed to 
ie, with the air of a public benefactor. 

Some time before the Epsom Derby, a 
rm of bookmakers drew up the prospectus 
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of a sweepstake on the big English race. 
Tickets were to cost a shilling each, and 
they guaranteed the drawer of the first 
horse $10,000, with $5000 for the second 
and $2500 for the third. It was a lottery 
pure and simple, and illegal, of course. The 
tickets, issued in books, were disposed of 
by approaching the runners in every block 
of office buildings in Great Britain. These 
runners were not the employes of the pro- 
moting firm, and would not have solicited 
ordinary bets for them. They were bound 
in such a matter to the hundreds of differ- 
ent street-corner men they represented. 
But the disposal of sweepstake tickets was 
another matter, and the sale of these was 
readily undertaken. 

In Great Britain people who never bet 
will buy a ticket in a Derby sweep without 
hesitation. These runners found customers 
not only among their regular backers but 
among office boys, girl typists and similar 
small fry, who were indulging in their soli- 
tary annual gamble. Every ticket holder 
was made to give name and address in the 
block of the ticket book, and these ticket 
blocks all went back to the promoting firm. 
So they became possessed of a mass of in- 
formation about possible backers of horses, 
never yet exploited. And when the Derby 
was over, every ticket holder in that sweep- 
stake received a letter from the bookmak- 
ing firm, offering to open a credit account 
for betting. In each case the credit offered 
was the exact amount the recipient of the 
letter was receiving as weekly salary. 


The Job Merchant 


This brings me to the latest development 
of the art of backing race horses. An owner 
of my acquaintance wished to exploit a 
horse which had been running in its own 
handicap class and had finished in the ruck 
five or six times in succession. The animal 
was racing into form and was given a spell 
from actual racing and a winding-up prep- 
aration for a race shortly due for decision. 
A trial showed the beast to have an even- 
money chance of winning, and in his last 
three races he had been quoted at odds of 
eight to one. The owner knew that a thou- 
sand dollars placed on the course would 
drive him to half those odds and another 
thousand dollars would make him a hot 
favorite. 

He had recourse, therefore, to a job mer- 
chant. By employing an army of men and 
a wonderful organization of telephones and 
other means of swift communication, this 
man can place a bet of $50,000 without a 
cent of it ever reaching the real betting 
ring or affecting the course price in any 
way. My owner made known his require- 
ments to the job merchant, and the pair 
discussed all the probabilities. They agreed 
that the horse would probably be quoted 
at eight to one again. 

‘‘How much money do you wish to bet?” 
the job merchant asked. 

“Ten thousand dollars to win, and ten 
thousand for a place.” 

“T’ll bet you 50,000 to 10,000 a win, and 
12,500 to 10,000 against a place.” 

The bet was accepted. Ten minutes be- 
fore the race started the job merchant let 
loose his corps of men, each provided with 
$100 in cash. Simultaneously they were set 
to work in all parts of Great Britain. In 
five minutes every penny of the money had 
been placed. The horse won, at a quota- 
tion of ten to one, and there was no whisper 
afterward that the owner had won a big bet. 
It will be noticed that the job master won 
as much as the owner himself. He took the 
chance of the news of the horse’s fitness 
leaking out, in which case the price on the 
course might as easily have been two to 
one, and he would have had to make good 
on his bet. Such things do happen to him; 
but the transaction I have instanced is an 
everyday occurrence for him; sometimes 
he executes three or four such commissions 
on one day. 

I asked him why the street-corner men, 
knowing his operatives and his methods, 
did not refuse to accept his bets. The an- 
swer revealed one more way of passing the 
buck—to the patient mug, of course. The 
mug who draws money from the bookie 
most often, even though he draws in only 
small sums, is he who consistently backs 
favorite picks. Statistics of British racing 
show that about 40 per cent of races are 
won by favorites; and the proportion seems 
to be repeated year after year. The mug is 
allowed to back the favorite blind, without 
naming his horse. He wins whenever the 
race is won by the horse with the shortest 
betting return. Most backing systems are 
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We Amaze Men 


With this Shaving Cream, whatever they expect 


By V. K. CASSADY, Chief Chemist 
GENTLEMEN : 

Our claims for Palmolive Shaving Cream sound almost too good to be 
true. But they tempt millions to ask for samples. 

Then comes the test. Our cause is lost—and forever—if we fail to 
make good on these claims. 

We do make good. More than that, the most skeptical are amazed. They 
do more to advertise Palmolive Shaving Cream than anything I write. 


. The talk of a nation 


This Cream has become a sensation. Few creations ever won so 
quickly such multitudes of converts. 

Just because we learned the five things that men wanted most. We 
worked 18 months to excel in those things—made up 130 separate for- 
mulas. And our knowledge of soap, gained in lifetimes of study, gave us 


the needed skill. 
Now give us a chance 


We offer a Shaving Cream which millions regard as a marvelous ad- 
vancement. So will you regard it. 

We ask you to accept a Ten-Shave Test to prove the claims we make. 
Do this in justice to yourself and us. It may mean a lifetime of new 
shaving delights. 


5 1—Multiplies itself in lather 250 times. 


2—Softens the beard in one minute. 
- 3—Maintains its creamy fullness 10 minutes on the face. 
Deligh ts 4—Strong bubbles hold the hairs erect for cutting. 
5—Fine after-effects, due to palm and olive oil content. 
To add the final touch to shaving luxury, we have created Palmolive After Shav- 
ing Talc—especially for men. Doesn’t show. Leaves the skin smooth and fresh, 
and gives that well-groomed look. Try the sample we are sending free with the 
tube of Shaving Cream. There are new delights here for every man who shaves. 
Please let us prove them to you. Clip coupon now. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.), Chicago, Ill. 


PALMOLIVE 
SHAVING CREAM 
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. 


SHAVES 


BREE 


and a Can of Palmolive After Shaving Talc 
Simply insert your name and address and mail. 


ii Address for residents of Wisconsin, The Palmolive 
Company (Wis. Corp.), Milwaukee, Wis., Dept. B-900. 
Address for residents other than Wisconsin, The 


Palmolive Company (Del. Corp.), 3702 Iron Street, 


Chicago, Ill., Dept. B-900. 
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In the home— office — factory— garage —wher- 
ever there is need for clean, safe, comfortable 
towels that really dry—ScotTissue Towels do just 
that because of their soft, white Thirsty Fibres. 
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In the kitchen, for instance 


—they have many varied uses. One of 
the most popular is that of draining 
grease from fried foods. Fried bacon, 
eggplant, French fried potatoes, etc., 
are made deliciously crisp and appe- 
tizing by laying them on a ScotTissue 
Towel. Every particle of excess fat is 
thusabsorbed and your palateistreated 
to a greaseless dish that just melts in 
your mouth. Try a carton today. 


150 towels in dustproof 
| carton, 40c. In Rocky 
| Mountain Zone and 
Canada 50c. (Postage 
-4| paid by us.) 
24.6 cents per carton 
when bought by the 
| case (25 cartons—3750 
| towels). Price per case 
\ | $6.15 F. O. B. Factory. 
\ | Weight 60 Ibs. Even 
A | lower prices on orders 
: | of 5, 10 and 25 cases. 
| Ask your dealer, or | 
| send us your order. 
| Scott Paper CoMPANY 
Chester, Pa. ° 


Drying hands and face As napkins 


As pads under hot 
dishes 


Covering hot Muffins, 
etc. 


Wiping kitchen sink, 
gas range, pots, pans, 
etc. 


Polishing glassware, 


porcelains, mirrors, etc. Morningtantea led 


liquids 


Also makers of 


ScotTissue Toilet Paper Cleaning windows 


= sue 
For = 


Kitchen-Bathroom-Automobile-Office-Factory 


© 1924 S. P.Co. 
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based on backing the favorite blind, and the 
bookie has always a fair amount of favorite 
money on his book. Whenever an outsider 


‘wins, therefore, the bookie has enough on 


his books to clear the job merchant’s win- 
nings, provided that the merchant is the 
only backer on the winner. The bookie’s 
kick comes when he finds other backers 
have got wind of the job, which may hap- 
pen through leakage of information from 
the job merchant’s helpers. When that 
happens the bookie raises a loud yell and 
the slack-jawed help is promptly fired. 
Dog does not eat dog, and professional 
racing men do not care to interfere with 
one another in the course of their struggle 
for motor cars and champagne. Outside 
the profession the bookie has a short way 
with backers who are either too lucky or 
too clever. I once went through the well- 
managed offices of a man who conducts, 


* | side by side, an illegal cash business and a 


legal credit agency. Every client, whether 
he bet for credit or for cash, had a separate 
account, showing his winnings and losings; 
and as soon as a client’s winnings mounted 
up to a certain sum his credit account was 
closed or the runner was instructed not to 
accept his betting slips and cash. 

‘“‘T don’t want clients who are too lucky 
or too clever,’ explained Mister Bookie. 
“‘T want to do business with mugs.”’ 

There are enough of them, and to spare, 
interested in the betting fever which is 
shaking Great Britain. I have made a 
passing reference to the alarm expressed by 
employers of labor and by welfare work- 
ers. Employers of labor find in the craze a 
growing menace to efficiency. Betting 
every day is all done in working hours, and 
at intervals in the day it distracts atten- 
tion from business. In the morning there 
is the comparison of notes and tips, which 
leads to the selection of that day’s dead 
snip. Then comes the call of the runner to 
collect bets and cash and to pay out what- 
ever winnings may be due. Later in the 
day comes a period of expectancy, when no 
attention can be obtained for business until 
the result of the vital race is made known. 
All this—I quote the employer—means 
slackness and disorganization, periods of 
interrupted work, blunders by bookkeepers 
and typists. The credit system gets young- 
sters into the debt of men who can threaten 
exposure if they cannot exact dues by legal 
procedure. 


As Welfare Workers See It 


““There was a time,” said one employer, 
‘when I got rid of any worker of mine when 
I found him interested in betting. That is 
no use nowadays. What is the use of firing 
one betting man, only to take another on 
in his place?”’ 

Welfare workers are more emphatic still. 
They are beginning to rank betting equally 
with drink as a cause of domestic trouble 
and of the neglect of family and home. 
Children are being reared to accept it as 
one of the commonplaces of life, and even 
to trace their brighter moments to its suc- 
cessful outcome. For the few days when 


| there is content and plenty in the home are 


the days when father has: had a win or 
mother has managed to strike the bookie 
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and replenish the depleted housekeeping 
money. Children habitually carry betting 
slips and cash to the bookie. In one case 
recently before a London police court po 

lice witnesses testified that the accused 
bookie had accepted eighty betting slips in 
half an hour, and that more than fifty of his 
clients appeared to be children under the 
age of sixteen. 

These critics are naturally alarmed, and 
it is not surprising that they have developed 
hostility to betting, which is one thing, and 
to horse racing as well, though that can be 
quite another thing. An agitation against 
racing is shortly due in Great Britain, and 
the persons largely to blame are the people 
most. concerned in the sport. I have the 
report of the evidence given before the 
betting commission under notice as I write 
and the most astonishing feature of an 
amazing document is the assumption that 
the bookmaker is an essential part of the 
conduct of the sport. j 


Where the Money Comes From — 


Though he is allowed to hold the bag the 
bookmaker is clever enough to allow every. 
body in the profession a dip, provided 
enough mugs can be recruited to keep the 
game willing and prosperous. Owners share, 
as a class, although many owners still exist 
who refuse to tap the secret betting pool 
Horse breeders emit short yelps of anguish 
at any mention of interfering with racing; 
which suggests that this producing indus 
try is really subsidized at the expense of the 
mug. Railway companies, racing manage 
ments, newspapers, tipsters—they will all 
tell you that the present prosperity of rac- 
ing is due to the bookmaker, and they are 
right. 

The people who pay for everything are 
mainly sufferers from unemployment. 
When father is on the dole the girl typist 
and the white-collar young man have bo 
to turn in a bit more for home expenses 
from their weekly pay. They are short on 
clothing allowance, and money for cinemas, 
dancing and holidays. They try to make up 
the deficiency from the bookie, and hun- — 
dreds of thousands of them try it every day. — 
Abolish the illegal bookmaker, and they 
would not be able to do it; in a very short 
time they would not wish to try. ; 

Can the street-corner bookie be abol. 
ished? He has gained a tight grip, but the 
sympathy extended to him is largely due to 
class feeling. It is expressed by magis- 
trates, who dislike fining one man for 
betting in cash with a workingman when a’ 
other may bet for credit with a backer who 
can boast a banking account. | 

Great Britain, with a million unemployed ~ 
drawing the dole, maintains an army of — 
100,000 betting men. What John Bull’s 
betting bill really amounts to is a matter of — 
guesswork, but the sum which goes to 
maintain all the British bookmakers and — 
their helpers cannot fall far short of the to- 
tal paid each year in unemployment gratui- — 
ties. Unemployed men may be seen drawing 
their weekly dole and carrying it round to 
the street-corner bookie, in the hope of 
making a lot out of a little. They are the | 
sort of people who foot the balance of John 


_Bull’s betting bill. 
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WHEN HALF HUNTERS 
TAKE Ville KYELD 
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better it will be for him and for humanity. 
We hire competent teachers to make boys 
swimmers; we see to it that they are drilled 
in running a car; we give them a gun and 
say, “‘ Now, son, be careful.”’ 

I doubt the darnedest whether boys are 
reckless. One of the most careful persons 
[ ever went out with was a young fellow 
who had filed down delicate bits of blue 
steel until there was less than a half pound 
oull on the trigger, but he never allowed 
any other person to use the gun and he 
never took it off safety until he brought it 
to his shoulder. But boys are careless un- 
less they are taken in hand. There is a 
difference between recklessness and care- 
lessness. 

“You don’t hear much about guides 

shooting hunters,” declared Colonel Roose- 
velt during the course of a conversation on 
irresponsible sportsmen; “‘but you do hear 
of many guides who were shot by half 
hunters.”’ 
Colonel Roosevelt was a great hunter. 
He never had an accident. And yet he 
suffered from defective eyesight, was tem- 
peramental, had spent his boyhood in New 
York City. He had a wise, level-headed 
father who gave young Roosevelt every 
opportunity to exercise his boundless love 
for open-air life, but he saw to it that his son 
was fitted and trained for woodcraft and 
shooting. He sent him into the Maine 
woods and put him in charge of a skilled 
instructor. The forest became the class- 
room, and when Roosevelt came out he 
possessed a fund of knowledge in firearms, 
trapping, hunting, camp life and Nature’s 
secrets that helped make him safe and de- 
pendable. Despite his poor vision, he never 
mistook a man for a bird or an animal. 


Boys Who Took a Chance 


_ Hunting accidents among boys, the acci- 
dents that are in the majority, are due to 
lack of proper and thorough training. They 
become half hunters, these youngsters; 
they have no foundation; they are not 
aware that there is such a thing as a code of 
athies in the world of sport. Glance over 
this list, picked at random, and speculate on 
the number of boys who received the benefit 
of long, hard, careful training before it 
happened: 


Martin Y, 17; gunshot wound in left 
oreast received while leaning on his gun. 
The trigger caught on a twig. 

Ellis W, 17; hand blown off while pulling 
a gun from a wagon muzzle first. 

_ George S, 14; shot through temple and 
<illed by a brother a few years younger. 

Walter Q, 6; shot and killed by his 
srother Thomas, aged 17, who was cleaning 
ais gun. 

' Frank L, 18; gunshot wound in the leg 
when he stumbled and fell in the woods. 

_ Richard B, 14; killed when a hunting 
companion of his own age playfully pointed 
a gun at him. 

Vincent H, 19; stumbled and fell in front 
of another hunter’s gun as the latter shot at 
i rabbit. ' Killed. ; 

Daniel H, 18; pulled his shotgun toward 
iim by the muzzle. Killed. 

_ Kenneth McK, 18; tripped over a log. 
ound dead in the woods. 
_ Ralph D, 20; killed when Seth C, an- 
other youth, pointed a gun at him and acci- 
lentally pulled the trigger. 

Eddie C, 16; pulled a gun muzzle first 
‘rom a boat. Another death. 

_ Andrew M, 19; dragged a gun out of a 
\kiff the wrong way. And he too died. 
| Irving P, 20; stepped in front of his 


prother as the trigger was pulled. Fatally 
ot 


| Wilfred P, 18; was mistaken for a deer 
by a young hunter who did not look closely. 
slain. 
| Milford F, 18; shot dead by a younger 
rrother who didn’t know the gun was 
oaded. 
Addison K, 17; fatally shot by a cousin 
vho was anxious to get a squirrel. 
Solon L, 12; killed when a dog jumping 
p to him fired the gun. 


The list could be continued to a pitiable 
ength, fine, laughing, active, healthy boys 
7ith an overpowering craving for the woods, 
elds and wild places built by Nature; 


boys, who constitute nearly 70 per cent of 
the hunting victims each gunning season. 

Of the few casualties given here, only 
four were fairly unavoidable. Three of 
them were cases in which the boys stum- 
bled; the other was caused by a dog which 
had been locked in a barn freeing itself, 
following its little master across the field 
and in an ecstasy of joy leaping upon him. 
The dog’s paw struck the trigger and the 
gun went off. Every owner of a hunting 
dog can understand exactly how it occurred. 
Had someone told Solon that many acci- 
dents were due to failure to guard against 
the demonstrations of dogs he might have 
been able to protect himself; but how is a 
twelve-year-old child to come to a knowl- 
edge of these things unless some person 
takes an interest in him and teaches him? 
All the other accidents were due to careless- 
ness and there was no excuse for any of 
them. Several were criminal in their degree 
of wantonness. 

One newspaper clipping held my atten- 
tion for a long time. It was typical of the 
hunting accident that never should happen: 

“Jacob , Jr., was shot and killed 
by his father when hunting this morning 
near Kast Prospect. The elder G shot 
into a thicket when he saw some bushes 
move, believing he was aiming at a rabbit. 
The contents of his shotgun struck the 
younger G—— in the head and shoulders, 
killing him instantly. The father is pros- 
trated with grief.” 

There it is; a tragedy of the most de- 
plorable sort told in sixty words. A father 
full of attachment for a son in the strength 
of young manhood sees something moving 
in the brush, and without stopping to in- 
vestigate closely he fires. Carried away by 
the thrill of the hunt and never hesitating 
to weigh the value of a son’s life against a 
rabbit, he took a chance. 

A few years ago a man who was my 
chum in boyhood days went into the 
Adirondacks with three city friends and a 
guide named William Schreyer. My friend 
was the son of an army officer; he had been 
raised in a mountain country, knew con- 
siderable about guns and was familiar with 
outdoor life. In the party, however, was 
at least one who lacked the training that 
makes for the safe hunter. They were in 
the Tupper Lake district, where the guide 
had hunted for twenty-five years. 

The men separated and were engaged in 
still-hunting. The guide was working his 
way through the timber softly, silently. 
Several times my friend caught sight of 
him, just a fleeting figure. Instinctively he 
followed the movements of other members 
of the party. Then there came the sharp 
crack of a rifle from the side of a hill; a ery 


of pain. Another hunter; one who lacked | 


the ability to distinguish a man from a 
deer and took a chance. An accident? 
Yes, if you please to look at it that way. 


Criminal Negligence 


Some states have passed laws designed 
to reach the reckless hunter. A few years 
ago a man who shot and killed a neighbor 
in mistake for a ground hog was convicted 
after a jury trial. That is quite proper, but 
far more good will come when the hunting 
clubs and camps and the game associations 
take the lead in a well-organized campaign 
for the suppression of the man who risks 
life or who hasn’t sense enough to handle a 
gun with care. There is such a thing as 
criminal negligence, and when it is recog- 
nized by and punished by the hunters 
themselves, when it is enforced by the man 
in the field, there will be fewer accidents. 

There is mass carelessness too. 
be compared with the mob spirit or the 
panic that sweeps through a crowded hall 
during a fire. 

One of my companions once figured 
more dramatically than he wished to, and 
after he came out with a whole skin he was 
the gratefulest man I ever saw return from 
the woods. It was at the head of a ravine, 
a favorite spot for hunters because several 
deer runways from the valley converged 
there. The mountains were steep on both 
sides and these slopes were thickly spotted 
with still-hunters. Often other hunting 
parties would make drives up through the 
gully. It was during one of these drives 
that my partner caught sight of a buck 
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coming in his direction. The woods were 
quite open. He let drive with his rifle and 
missed. The deer continued in his direc- 
tion. He gave it a second shot and wounded 
it. The sight of the crippled buck sent 
every other hunter in the district clean 


azy. 

“Half a dozen fellows turned loose. I 
yelled to them to stop, but they continued 
emptying the magazines,” he said, “and I 
knew that they both saw and heard me. 
I was wearing my red coat and red cap and 
I was standing out there in the open, while 
the deer plowed directly in toward me. 
Several other fellows came in and they 
took part in the festivities. The bullets 
ripped up the ground all around me; the 
air was filled with the sound of missiles 
ranging from high-power small-caliber pro- 
jectiles to rumbling 48’s. It made me so 
hot under the collar that I clean forgot to 
shoot any more at the deer. I spent my 
time cursing the idiots. Finally one of the 
bullets knocked the buck over, and it was 
so close when it fell dead that I could have 
kicked it. Then those fellows congratulated 
me on having escaped. Think of that! 
They were so tickled that they hadn’t 
killed me that they shook hands and they 
persuaded the man whose shot brought 
down the buck that I was entitled to head 
and hide as well as half the meat, and he 
was so glad I was alive that he agreed to it 
on the spot.” 

How this particular hunter came through 
is one of the large mysteries of hunting. 
Other hunters who looked over the ground 
and counted the marks of bullets on trees, 
rocks and ground attributed it to some 
special providence. Why did a crowd of 
men assume such a risk? Simply because 
they were seized with mass recklessness, 
each so intent upon claiming the honor of 
the kill that no power on earth could have 
checked the wild fusillade. 

On another occasion I ran across a mani- 
festation of the same hunting-mob mad- 
ness. A rabbit, stirred from its squat in an 
open field, scurried toward a fence so close 
to a hunter that he could not shoot. One 
chap in the field, ignoring the perilous 
position of his associate, fired. Until then 
the others of the party had withheld shoot- 
ing, but the moment he opened up four 
others followed suit. The funny part of 
the whole business was that the man in 
the center of the flying pellets waited for a 
favorable shot and got the rabbit. 

Not all the victims of carelessness are 
those who are near by. More than half the 
accidents react upon the trouble-maker 
himself. Some may say that this is just 
retribution for fools, but even the fool 
must be saved from his errors, otherwise 
you can’t guard and protect those on the 
sidelines. 


Avoidable Accidents 


Returning home from a trip to the 
mountains after grouse, a man who was 
looked upon as an experienced hunter 
placed a loaded gun in the back of his car. 
He said he wanted to be ready in case he 
saw anything along the road. Several 
hours later his machine was found halfway 
up an embankment and the hunter dead. 
Evidently he had run across a grouse or a 
rabbit while driving. He had reached back 
for the gun. In drawing it toward him the 
trigger had caught in a blanket or some 
hunting gear and the whole charge hit him 
under the arm. Some states have laws 
against carrying a loaded gun in a car. 

For several hundred years guns have 
been used by man in war and in sport. By 
this time everyone should know that the 
most calamitous trick a firearm has is 
exploding when pulled forward by the 
muzzle. It was true in the days of the 
flintlock, it was true in the days of the per- 
cussion cap, it is true in these days of the 
hammerless and automatic. 

A rifle or shotgun has only one dangerous 
end, and the only time the muzzle is safe 
is when-it is pointing away from a human 
being. 

Statistics from many states of the Union 
reveal an abnormally high percentage of 
accidents resulting from drawing a gun 
toward you by the muzzle. A shooter 
wants to climb a fence. If he has been well 
trained he will place the gun flat on the 
ground with the stock nearest the lowest 
rail or strand of wire. Both hands will be 
free when he gets over. Once across, he 
then can reach through and pull the gun 
after him, butt first. At no time will the 
wicked end of the firearm face him. It is 
the half hunter who tries to climb a fence 
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with a loaded gun in his hand; it is the 
half hunter who does that other mad act 
of resting his piece against the top rail and 
later dragging it toward him with the 
muzzle on a line with his head or heart. : 

I came across a frightened quail hunter 
one afternoon along the banks of the Ma- 
gothy River in Maryland. He was quiver- 
ing like an aspen. He was weak and there 
was a sickly smile on his white face as he — 
explained: 

“You see, I tried to pull the shotgun i 
between the rails, but one of the triggers 
must have caught in the greenbrier. The 
charge went so close to my head that I 
could feel the swish of the wind on my — 
cheek.” ‘ 

He went home talking to himself. You — 
always can pick the inexperienced hunter 
by the way he handles a gun in the field, 
For some strange reason he likes to pick it i" 
up by the muzzle or drag it out of a boat or 
automobile or rack by the dangerous end. — 
It must be because the barrels are smaller 
and fit the hand better. Some men have — 
to be drilled for weeks to break them of 
this careless habit acquired in youth. Some 
get a demonstration as did the Maryland 
quail hunter and they are so frightened that 
they reform. Many a good man has gone 
to glory because the triggers of his gun 
caught in a strap, sleeve of a hunting coat, 
blanket, vine or twig. The butt end of a 
gun rarely hurts anybody and that is the 
end the wise shooter prefers. 


/~ 
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Sensible Precautions 


News came of a killing over on Green 
Ridge and some of the boys went out to 
get the details. They met up with Elmer 
Hockley, who explained it in this way: : 

“Our fellows were getting started to 
make a drive, and some of the standards 
had left for their posts. We noticed a 
stranger coming up the hill from the creek. 
He seemed to be going it alone, and we 
found out afterwards that he had simply 
come out for the day. We didn’t pay much 
attention to him as he headed toward a 
clump of pines. It couldn’t have been 
more’n five minutes later that we heard a 
shot and then a cry, ‘Oh, my God!’ Well, 
you know what that meant We fellows 
beat it up the ridge as fast as we could, but 
by the time we came to the trees he was 
dead. The man had tried to climb one of 
the pines in order to get a better shot at 
anything that might come along. It sure 
is plumb foolish for a person to climb a tree 
with a loaded rifle. The bullet went clean — 
through him.” 

Check this incident with the information 
that only a half hunter attempts such a 
thing. The capable man or boy invariably - 
unloads his gun before he climbs either a 
tree or a rock or a particularly precipitous 
slope, and he is equally careful in coming 
down. The most skilled hunter likes to do 
his climbing with both hands free. He 
carries a thirty-foot piece of heavy twine in 
his hunting coat to haul his gun up after him, 
unloaded. Next to a knife and matches, a 
long bit of strong twine is as handy a thing 
as one can carry. 

Next to a gun that has been taken apart, 
the safest firearm is the one from which the 
shells have’ been ejected. The half hunter 
only thinks the gun is unloaded. The real 
hunter knows. 

The man who neglects to erhpty the 
magazine of his rifle or pull the shells from > 
his shotgun upon approaching house, camp 
or conveyance deserves the swift kick and 
the harsh word. 

In most camps and with many hunting 
parties it is a rule that loaded guns shall 
not be permitted within fixed bounds. 
Sometimes the leader is held responsible for - 
enforcing the rule. In a big-game country 
lots of guides insist upon handling each 
rifle before it is brought into the cabin. 
After a hunter has been called down once 


or twice he most generally prods his | 
memory. The sight of the boss of the 
outfit emptying his rifle leads the rest to 
follow suit. It is poor policy for a hunter 
to make the confession, ‘‘I forgot.” It 
takes only one negligent person to cause — 
an accident. The caution of all the others — 
is nullified. That’s why so many camps 
adopt the iron-clad rule of no loaded 
firearms indoors. 

The importance of unloading, guns is 
emphasized by sportsmen because it is so 
closely associated with the far too frequent 
practice of handling the firearm by the 
muzzle. In camp there is a rack, nearly 
always upright. In some houses and cabin 
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the guns are stacked in a corner. Ninety- 
nine times out of a hundred the guns are 
taken out by the dangerous ends, and 
unless every member of the party knows 
that every gun is empty, then no man in the 
group is safe. 

The most frequent form of gunning acci- 
dent is monkeying with the wrong end. 
After that comes shooting in mistake for 
an animal. In Maine last year four persons 
were killed because some near-hunters took 
them for deer. The year before that in the 
same state there were six slain for the same 
reason, and in 1921 the death toll was five. 
Other big-game states show a heavy death 
list, but in the aggregate more persons are 
killed or wounded while rabbit hunting 
than in either deer or bird shooting, simply 
because there are more rabbit hunters and 
because they know less about rules of 
safety. During the rabbit season the woods 
are filled with irresponsibles. 

Time was when the greatest percentage 
of fatalities took place in deer hunting. It 
was a commonplace season in Michigan 
when less than fifteen were slain, and one 
year it went above twenty. New York, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Maine, Pennsyl- 
vania, California, Louisiana, Oregon and 
Washington, with large deer herds, averaged 
ten or a dozen killed deer hunters with sad 
monotony. 

The buck law gave a marked reduction. 
In a single year in Pennsylvania it dropped 
from eleven to two victims. Under this 
law it is illegal to kill a female, or doe, deer. 
Now the buck deer carry the antlers and 
the females are hornless. There are fines of 
from $50 to $300 for violation of the law. 
Sportsmen don’t like to be arrested, and 
they object to paying fines even when an 
honest mistake has been made. So they 
look for the horns. In order to escape a 
money penalty they refuse to take a chance. 
Before they press the trigger they are 
certain that they are pulling on a buck 
deer with horns of legal length. They may 
hear a noise in the brush, but they no 
longer shoot blindly. They let the female 
deer pass unharmed. Only the highly 
excited half hunters shoot at the guide or 
drill a hole through a companion. In those 
states which have adopted the buck law, 
deer multiply and human life is conserved. 
All because of a $100 fine. 

That may be putting it cynically, but 
such has been the operation of one of the 
wisest measures ever adopted by legislators 
for the safety of big-game hunters. De- 
signed to prevent the extermination of deer 
by preserving the breeding females, it has 
worked in saving grace for the happiness of 
the wives and children of hunters. 

But rabbits do not have horns save in 
exceptional instances, and then the horns 
generally turn out to be bonelike parasites; 
and rabbit hunters are not subject to such 
heavy penalties; also they are a more 
careless bunch. They see something moving 
in the brush and they fire. It may be a 
rabbit or a cat or a hound, or it may be a 
man. A load of Number 6 shot has no 
intelligence and is quite impersonal. 


Men Mistaken for Game 


Fred Saalbach jumped a rabbit in the 
field and it made for a stone wall where it 
had its burrow. The hunter believed that 
he had to get that ball of brown before it 
reached the fence. He forgot that his 
brother was in the neighborhood. in the 
field on the other side, and like many other 
hunters he concentrated on a quick shot. 
Fortunately, his brother didn’t get the 
whole charge; but it took the family 
doctor quite a spell to pick the pellets out 
of the young man’s face and neck. 

Half hunters who shoot others in mistake 
for game have no defense. There may be 
sympathy for the hunter who fires at a 
bird or a rabbit or a deer and has no way of 
knowing that another sportsman is in the 


| line of the shot. We take that chance when 


we go out., There can be neither sympathy 
nor forgiveness for the half hunter who 
fires at something he has not seen. Most 
always, when cornered, he falls back upon 
the ancient apology, ‘‘ The leaves and brush 
” Tn the early 
part of the season, before the leaves have 


| fallen, the risk in the hunting country is 


greater than later; but this ought to make 
and it does make the true sportsman more 
careful. 

How under the sun any person can be 
mistaken for a grouse seems past under- 
standing, and why any hunter with fine 
instincts should shoot at a grouse on the 
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ground any more than he would shoot at a 
cowering quail in a corn row is beyond the 
viewpoint of a regular he man; but a few 
years ago in New York State a woman was 
shot and killed because a chap with a gun 
imagined he saw a bird instead of a human 
being. 

In Virginia, West Virginia, Louisiana, 
Pennsylvania, North Carolina and Georgia 
there are instances of hunters being mis- 
taken for wild turkeys and getting shot. 
Pennsylvania reduced the element of danger 
much by stopping early morning and late 
evening turkey shooting. A hunter sitting 
behind a stump watches for the big birds, 
which, when scattered, are exceedingly 
wary. They have a sharp eye and are 
fleet of foot. Although it is barred in some 
states, the hunter may do a little calling, 
and if he is an adept in the use of the wing 
bone he may deceive another hunter who, 
creeping up softly, sees a movement and 
lets go with a charge of Number 4 shot, or 
larger, propelled by twenty-six grains of 
smokeless powder. The fellow who did the 
shooting may convince some persons that 
he was certain he aimed at a turkey, but 
that is not highly consoling to a mother or 
widow. 

Shooting without an absolute certainty 
of what may be hidden among the leaves 
or behind a wall of brush is a common and 
constantly recurring cause of trouble. Every 
hunter shoots at game he does not see; of 
course he does. A rabbit is jumped and it 
scurries among the grass or weeds or brush. 
A grouse goes up with a thundering roar 
and in a flash is hidden among the thick 
laurel. But the trained hunter when he 
fires does so with the knowledge that he is 
shooting at a rabbit or a grouse. He has 
seen it. That’s what makes him different 
from the fellow who pulls the trigger merely 
because the leaves stirred or a twig cracked. 


Stumbling Accidents 


There are some things it is difficult to 
guard against. Any hunter is apt to 
stumble. A loose or wet stone, a log may 
throw him; a vine or greenbrier may noose 
his leg; a root may trip him; a concealed 
hole may hurl him headlong. There is a 
knack in worming through tangled under- 
brush, for if you become excited you 
struggle and in the exertion the gun is 
quite apt to go off. Stepping from hum- 
mock to hummock across a swamp with 
plenty of decaying logs, cypress knees and 
briers to impede the way is difficult work. 
It isn’t at all easy to cross a stream on a 
smooth, slippery foot log. Exigencies of 
the chase often demand a dash among the 
big rocks on the crest of a ridge, and when 
the dogs are bringing a rabbit up through 
the woods the hunter is called upon to 
sprint where masses of roots, fallen trees, 
blackberry reeds and other stuff combine 
to upset him. 

Stumbling accidents are the third most 
numerous. They are apt to happen to boys 
and men familiar and unfamiliar with 
woodcraft alike. It takes years to learn 
the hundreds of pitfalls and traps set by 
Nature, and the man who lives in the city 
or town cannot be expected to find his 
way with the same facility as the moun- 
taineer. The more practice a lad can get in 
traversing rough country the more as- 
surance there will be for his safety when he 
carries a gun. 

Ask any old hunter and he will tell you 
that he is forced to give more attention to 
his footing than to locating game. He 
develops something akin to an extra sense 
and he never ceases to learn, for conditions 
seldom are duplicated. A rain or light 
snowfall will create new dangers, a freeze 
bring on new hazards. It is poor policy to 
carry a gun in both hands except when 
there is a likelihood of running across game. 
You seldom see the natives of the hills do 
it. They know how difficult it is to main- 
tain equilibrium unless one arm is free to 
catch at the branch of a tree or edge of a 
rock. In a tumble it is easier and quicker 
to swing the point of a gun to a position of 
safety with one hand. 

In the large majority of accidents result- 
ing from falls the man who stumbles is the 
one who gets hurt. He almost always 
pitches ahead, and by a queer whim of fate 
the butt of the gun is tossed forward, 
leaving the muzzle pointing at his legs. 
Unless his companions are very close by 
they are not in much danger. The first 
thing to remember when one stumbles is 
to swing the point of the gun in the di- 
rection it will do the least harm in case 
there is a discharge. It isn’t easy to do 
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this, but if the thought is kept uppermos 
it will become automatic after a time. t 
In following a narrow trail, hunters are 
in file formation. It would seem that there 
would be a large element of danger here, 
but the records show that few persons get 
hurt at such a time. More are injured 


Everybody is thinking about the chap just 
behind him, and if a gun is shoved too 
close to a person there is strong language 
used. So the rifles stick out at an angle of 
forty-five degrees or more. I have noticed, 
too, that at this time the most of the 
hunters set the firearms at safety. The 
same thing is done when they come to- 
gether for a conference or stop at a spring 
for a drink or lunch. There is a fairly well- 
observed rule that guns should not be 
rested against a tree or stump or clump of 
bushes, but must be laid on the ground, 
pointing out. Few accidents happen when 
this precaution is taken. 

However, such accidents do happen. Less 
than three weeks after the opening of the 
1924 season, in August, a bunch of Penn- 
sylvania boys who had been hunting 
gathered at a favorite spot for a rest. One 
of them laid his gun on the ground, but 
pointed it the wrong way. Somehow it 
went off—they didn’t know why—and the 
charge was sent into the midst of the 
party, badly wounding one youngster. 

Gedden Albert was killed a few years ago 
because one of his comrades stacked 
loaded gun against a tree with some other 
firearms. The gun that slid off to the side 
of the tree happened to be cocked, and 
when it hit the ground the jar caused the 
hammer to drop. So, too, Howard Derr, on 
another occasion, laid down his shotgun in 
the proper manner and seemingly it was 
quite safe. But a hunting dog blundered 
over the gun, got its paw entangled in the 
trigger guard and discharged the piece. 
Derr happened to be standing squarely in 
front and he was killed. This fatality could 
have been avoided had the gun been set on’ 
safety before it was laid down. There is 
only one time when good hunting form 
calls for a gun to be set with cocked hammer, 
and that is in close proximity to game. 

It takes only a moment to make a gun 
harmless. The slight pressure of a thumb 
marks the space between life and death. In 
Cayuga County, New York, a hunter under- 
took to stop a fight between two of the 
dogs. He took his gun by the muzzle, no 
stopping to put it on safety, and with that 
deadly end pointing toward him he swun' 
the butt at the animals. The gun was 
discharged, the shot tore through his ab- 
domen and he died. 


When Seymour Sings j 


There is a common belief that stray 
shots from high-power rifles cause numerous 
accidents. The percentage is quite low. In 
any thickly wooded country long-distance 
shots seldom find a human mark. A bullet 
cannot travel far before striking the side of 
a hill or a tree or rock—that is, unless it. 
is fired at a high angle. Long-range bullets 
seldom bring down a deer, as every hunter 
knows, and they need not worry the man 
in the woods. They do find their victims, 
but only in isolated instances. Two years 
ago hunters came across a wounded man ly- 
ing in the scrub oaks in the Alleghany range, 
He was in a bad way, a bullet having cut an 
artery in the leg. He did not know where 
the shot came from. The same year two 
men were wounded in New York State 
from the same cause. Colorado and Cali- 
fornia have had hunters struck by spent 
bullets. Generally speaking, however, the 
shot fired at close range does the deadliest 
work. Carelessness is more to be dreaded 
than anything else. . 

There are odd and there are rare casual- 
ties, some of which fall into a class of their 
own. Adolphus Seymour, an Adirondack 
guide, had killed a deer, dressed it and 
swung it over his back to carry it out of the 
woods. He was striding along silently 
when a bullet whizzed past his face and 
imbedded itself in the carcass of the dead 
deer. Seymour dropped his burden and 
yelled. A much frightened youth came up 
and explained that he saw the form of a 
deer and didn’t stop to investigate whether 
it was being carried or was walking, run- 
ning or flying. He apologized profusely for 
his mistake. After that when Seymour 
carried a dead deer out of the brush he 
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(Continued from Page 88) 
sang very vociferously; in fact he made 
the woods ring with popular airs. It 
doesn’t pay to tote a deer on your back 
without letting half hunters know that 
you are around. . 

A well-known Chicago lawyer was killed 
by his boatman a few years ago in a pe- 
culiar way. The guide saw a chance to get 
a shot at a bunch of mallards. He called 
to his companion to duck his head. The 
lawyer caught the word “duck,” took it 
to mean that he was to shoot, rose in the 
craft and had the top of his skull blown off. 

It is not often that a duck hunter acci- 
dentally sends a load of shot through the 
bottom of his craft, and yet that very 
thing has happened occasionally. It is a 
contingency that all hunters seek to avoid, 
for unless the leak can be plugged quickly 
there is a fair chance to drown. Far more 
duck hunters are killed because they pulled 
a loaded gun across the seat or side of a 
boat. 

There was a Connecticut lad, Harry 
Allen, who looked down the barrel of his 
gun to see if anything was obstructing it. 
The trigger caught at that unfortunate mo- 
ment and the usual thing happened. Which 
brings up the matter of those accidents due 
to snow or mud jamming the barrels. 
Sometimes such an obstruction will cause 
a gun to burst. This is not a reason why 
one should gaze into the muzzle of a loaded 
firearm. The wisest thing is to remove the 
shells and then take a view from the 
chamber end. 

It seems a very foolish thing to use a 
gun as a staff in getting down from a fence, 
but one hunter tried it. He might have 
succeeded but for his negligence in allowing 
the muzzle to point upward, and also in 
forgetting to set the safety catch. There 
was another hunter who tried to slide down 
a cliff with a loaded gun in one hand and a 
lantern in the other. When he reached the 
bottom he had a wicked wound through 
his shoulder. 

A rare occurrence was that of a hunter 
who shot a duck with one barrel of his 
gun and then shot himself through the leg 
with the other shell. 


Al Rare Type of Casualty 


The lowest percentage of all gunning 
accidents deals with a defect in a gun. The 
modern rifle or shotgun is so well made that 
it is safe in the hands of the careful hunter. 
There are plenty of old guns in use—worn- 
out, ancient, loose-jointed weapons that no 
self-respecting person will handle. They 
are a menace mostly to the persons using 
them. The present-day sporting firearm 
will stand up under all conditions. It hasa 
safety mechanism that is put there to be 
used and not as an ornament. The barrels 
can withstand heavier charges than any 
ig requires. The ammunition is equally 
good. 

Any gun can become a deadly. thing in 
the hands of a careless or reckless shooter. 
Once the half hunter learns that a careful 
man will refuse to accompany him into the 
field he reforms or quits. Many persons 
feel a delicacy in calling down a dub, but 
withholding a rebuke may result in an 
accident; for the sake of everybody, plain 
talk should be employed. As for the fellow 
who playfully points a gun at another, he 
should be knocked down. Words are wasted 
on him. Just what proportion of hunting 
accidents can be avoided it is hard to say. 
After going over a thousand and more 
cases I believe that fully 50 per cent could 
have been avoided. There are conservative 
hunters who declare that fully three- 
quarters of all the accidents that occur in 
America every hunting season are due to 
carelessness or lack of training. 

One hunting season found me at the 
Gardner camp on Big Flat. It was owned 
by John Gardner and his brother Dick, 
both quiet, courageous men who had spent 
the greater part of their lives in pioneer 
ways; ranching in Montana, lumbering, 
breaking virgin soil. There was in the 
party an oldish fellow who did much 
drinking. Some said he was rum-dum. 
After supper on the evening of the first 
day, Dick Gardner and I walked out on the 
backbone of a ridge to look for signs. It 
Was open country, and to get a better lay of 
the terrain we climbed up on a big fallen 
tree. It made us conspicuous. About a 
minute later a load of buckshot spattered 
around us. One of the bullets cut a neat 
hole in Dick’s coat. We were curious to 
know what it was all about, so we hustled 
down the hill a short distance and headed 
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off the old gentleman who was rum-dum. 
He said he had shot at a rabbit, but he was 
much too innocent. At the time, Dick 
said little; but when we got to the cabin 
he called John Gardner aside. 

In his soft way, John told his guest, ‘I 
think that you had better pack your stuff 
and get out.” 

“What for do you want me to quit?” 

“Well, we don’t hanker to travel with 
men who shoot at rabbits with buckshot; 
specially when the rabbits are roosting in 
trees.”’ 

That ended it. 

By and large, there isn’t much difference 
between the crazy hunter and the careless 
hunter; you can’t tell what either is apt to do. 


A Letter From Stuart Henry 


EDITOR THE SATURDAY EVENING Post: 
Sat I have read with care your edito- 

rial Texas versus Henry, respecting Mr. 
Hough’s North of 36, and your reference to 
my criticism of this romance in certain of 
its historical aspects. 

May I be permitted briefly to say that 
my family, with me, moved to Abilene, 
Kansas, in 1867-68 and resided there con- 
tinuously until 1883? My knowledge of 
Abilene and its pioneer years is, therefore, 
first-hand knowledge and not derived from 
other sources. McCoyne—for McCoy— 
was not mayor in 1867, as would appear 
from Mr. Hough’s book. Abilene’s first 
mayor—from September, 1869, to the 
spring of 1871—was my brother, T. C. 
Henry, the ‘‘ Wheat King” of Kansas. Mr. 
Hough states in his book that he went West 
in 1881. He never, I believe, stopped in 
Abilene. His Texas authorities, who make 
such violent objections to my corrections, 
either were not there in the late 60’s or only 
as transients. 

It is logical for me to think I know better 
than they whether, in entire innocence, the 
author erred historically regarding that 
early development on the mid-Plains. I 
am a whole-hearted admirer of Mr. Hough 
as a writer of fiction, yet this could not dis- 
suade me from pointing out historical mis- 
takes which would identify with 1867 later 
conditions and make decades appear as 
vaguely ‘“‘telescoped.” I am sure Mrs. 
Burks, of Texas, did not come up the Chis- 
holm to Abilene in 1867. A few women did 
afterward appear there from the trail, and 
these exceptions proved the rule. 

My Texas friends are enraged because I 
did not speak of those pioneers of the cattle 
camps and prairie ‘‘schooners”’ in moving- 
picture terms of adventure and embellish- 
ment. My family and I saw many examples 
and these did not blossom out in romance 
or frontier joyousness. It was life about as 
poor and hard as possible. I will not quar- 
rel with Texans as to its sordidness. But 
since they do not like the grim picture I 
suggested, would they prefer the following 
glimpse of Texans of that day in Abilene? 

During the winters from ’68 to ’72, the 
hamlet was a community of plain Northern 
people, peaceable, unarmed. When the 
Lone Star men with cattle droves began to 
arrive in June, Abilene was transformed at 
once into the most notoriously bad town in 
America. “Hell was to pay” until they 
departed for home in September. Some 
twenty saloons dominated in a space equal 
to about three short city blocks. Gambling, 
drunkenness, prostitution were the open 
order of the day as well as night. Shooting 
men to death was an accepted custom. The 
typical Texan in Abilene went equipped 
with two six-shooters and sometimes a knife 
for stabbing. He knew no court, no law, no 
religion. He could not read or write. When 
crazed by rot-gut whisky he was apt to run 
amuck like a profane daredevil, firing reck- 
lessly in the air, defying, when he wanted 
to, the law-abiding citizens. 

It brings us to the difficult question: Of 
what class or classes were the pioneers on 
the Plains? Were they one type of good, 
God-fearing, more or less oppressed folk, 
rather pushed out from the prosperous East 
by a harsh fate? Or were they of all sorts, 
good and bad, among whom should be num- 
bered those Texans in Kansas? Shall the 
average be taken as the accurate model, or 
only a choice selection? 

I cannot but look back on that scene 
through the eyes of actuality rather than 
through the eyes of error and spectacular 
imagination. Yet, knowing from our fam- 
ily experience what the genuine pioneers 
underwent, I naturally yield to no one in 
“reverence”’ for them when I consider 
what they had to meet and overcome. 

STUART HENRY. 
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The Complete 


Electric Cleaner 


outstanding feature of the Royal Electric 
Cleaner is the convenience with which it 
may be used for every house cleaning task. Its 
light weight, ease of operation, and above all, 
its speed and thoroughness, mean a use for 
Royal whenever there is any cleaning task to do. 


With its attachments it is a complete house 
cleaning plant, instantly ready to quickly and 
thoroughly clean delicate fabrics, upholstered 
furniture, clothing, furs, bedding, pianos, book- 
cases, dresser drawers, closed cars—in fact, any 
and everything that gathers dust and dirt. 


The only way you can fully appreciate the difference 
between Royal and ordinary cleaning methods is to have 
a comparative demonstration in your own home. Then 
you will know why the Royal welcomes comparative tests. 


The Royal cleans more quickly and 
more thoroughly — operates easier and 
lasts longer. Don’t choose an electric 
cleaner until you have tried the Royal. 


There is a Royal man near you, who 
will gladly demonstrate in your home. 
If you don’t know his name, write us. 


The P. A. Geier Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 
BOSTON NEW YORK 


Manufactured in Canada for Canadians by 
Continental Electrical Co., Ltd., Toronto 
Also Manufacturers of Royal Vibrator, Royal Hair 
Cutter, Royal Drier, Royal Clothes Washer. 
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2 had witnessed the climax of the long task 
hen the huge slab, toppled from its posi- 
on by a heavy charge, rolled down the 
‘out pile and demolished the flimsy and 
yandoned shacks at the bottom of the 
reat slope. He remembered a tremendous 
ide in thinking that his father was one of 
he roots of this vast disturbance; and a 
‘tle later himself went to work about the 
luarry, carrying tools and stealing powder 
‘r his own purposes whenever the oppor- 
nity was offered him. 
‘One summer work was slack; there was 
othing for him to do; and he came to 
‘raternity to help with the haying on his 
necle Chan’s farm. The Freel place was 
ear by; the Freel place, which had now 
2en the Mosser farm for close to thirty 
sars. Freel himself was old and ill; of his 
our children, one was a boy and dead, and 
ie two younger sisters were married and in 
ymes of their own. Maria Freel, the eldest 
’ the three and the least attractive, cared 
or her father and tended him. She was two 
> three years older than Dode, but they 
oth were young. Circumstances threw 
em together; she found that she could 
yoke in him an emotional response; and it 
accurate to say that she seized upon him 
ith a fierce and jealous grasp. Dode was 
ot unwilling to be captured. They decided 
» be married, and Dode came to live at the 
reel place, where a man’s hand was sadly 
2eded. It was not long before the old man 
ied. 
| Chan, the boy, who was born a year or 
vo after their marriage, was not like his 
ither. Dode was small, lean and wiry. 
han was from the first a robust boy, with 
te long, powerful body and the short, 
ibstantial legs which go with utility if not 
ith grace. He was, his mother used to say, 
xe her father; Freel had in fact been a big 
_an and—in the local phrase—an able one. 
‘is strength, in his younger days, had been 
'matter of renown, and Chan inherited 
tis; inherited, too, a certain affection for 
ie soil, for the acres in which Freels had 
id their roots for a hundred years. There 
‘as none of this love of the land in Dode 
losser. He soon discovered that the farm, 
3 acres fertile and well-sunned, needed but 
1e slightest care to provide a living. Work 
' itself had never appealed to him; within 
alf a dozen years of his marriage he had re- 
‘ced ittoaminimum. His wife, rebellious 
, existence and at her imprisonment upon 
\ls remote farm, fought for years to drive 
m to greater activity, but.without success. 
'o her nervous reproaches and insistence. 
> opposed a wall of indolent contentment. 
_ any strong attachment had existed be- 
‘veen them; if she had been able still to 
‘ay upon his emotions, she might have 
iade some impression upon his stolidity. 
_ut this was not the case. Dode found mar- 
iage a comfortable habit, little more. He 
«cepted his wife’s recriminations as one of 
‘e inevitable drawbacks of his otherwise 
jeasant state. So they passed their youth 
id lived through the middle years and now 
»proached old age; and Dode was like a 
lz which has lain so long in one place that 
{ass and mosses have grown over it, bind- 
ig It down while at the same time they 
| otect it against any outer storm or stress. 
-is bed was comfortable; he was content to 
|: in it; and the possibility that he might 
sme day be uprooted had never forcibly 
‘curred tohim. He had found refuge from 
3 wife’s asperities in his own appreciation 
« the humorous side of life; himself en- 
jyed laughter, and liked to make others 
laigh. As amiable a person as you would 
\sh to encounter, 
His wife, this woman full of revolt against 
te world she knew, and torn by formless 
ligings for another state at which she 
culd only guess, was like a bur which 
luises or abrades every surface with which 
1 comes in contact. Few liked her; she 
Id no intimates; and so she lived her 
cerulous and fretful life; and though she 
rst long since have abandoned hope, yet 
<2 had not even after thirty years given up 
Rage cing efforts to spur some life into 
ode. 
She might, given the wit and the purpose, 
ive made something of Chan; but when 
‘had grown out of his babyhood and en- 
ed that period in which a boy is too 
ung to work and yet old enough to be 
isted to his own resources about the f arm, 
passed more or less permanently out of 
2 Immediate circle of her consciousness. 
e was at that time desperately engrossed 
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in her futile struggle against Dode’s inertia; 
she gave little heed to the boy. So Chan, 
in whom lived that love of the land which 
had come down to him from his grandfather, 
wandered about the farm, swam or fished 
for trout in the brook, roamed the woods 
where he surprised partridges into flight, 
built shelters of hemlock boughs and peo- 
pled them from the rich stores of his boyish 
imagination, and unconsciously acquired an 
intimate and detailed acquaintance with 
every rod of ground and every tree that 
grew uponit. He found this manner of life 
inexpressibly sweet; and when, as he ma- 
tured, Dode set him tasks to do, he did 
them as tasks. That is to say, they were 
things that must be done and therefore 
irksome or hateful according to degree. 

Dode, with no intent to persecute the 
boy, nevertheless found it amusing to im- 
pose upon him the most laborious or the 
most repulsive toil. So Chan labored in the 
hot and dust-filled mow, stowing the hay 
which came billowing up to him in relent- 
less waves from his father’s fork. Or when 
someone else helped Dode pitch the hay up, 
Chan led the oxen to and fro upon the piling 
hay to bed it down; and the weight of the 
great beasts created a pit about them into 
which he rolled, sprawling and scrambling 
between their very feet. It was Chan who 
climbed into the manure pit to shovel out 
the stuff in the spring. It was Chan who, 
when there were stumps to be pulled or 
bowlders to be dislodged, had the task of 
handling the dragging chain behind the 
oxen. The effect was to breed in him a 
definite hatred for all the infinite work that 
had to be done about the farm. The fact 
that Dode found in his son’s trials many 
matters for mirth added to this feeling. So 
Chan grew out of boyhood into adolescence 
and found existence a state divided between 
hours of ignominious toil and other pleasant 
hours when he was free to wander alone 
about the farm, to fish, to hunt, or merely to 
lie dreaming beneath some old and friendly 
tree in a remote and pleasant silence, secure 
against the energetic encroachments of the 
world. He did the work he had to do, but 
did it indolently and without pleasure. It 
was a necessary evil; he had never discov- 
ered the satisfaction inherent in a hard duty 
well performed. He was at this time in his 
twenties; contented enough, but entirely 
innocent of aspirations. 

It was true that there was recently come 
into his life a new and uncertain element. 
He had, during the winter gone, become ac- 
quainted with a young woman named Carrie 
Day, whose home was in East Harbor, but 
who had come to teach school in Fraternity 
the fall before. An occasional casual en- 
counter led to a more definite acquaintance; 
and after a succession of contacts between 
them he recognized the fact that there was 
something in her which irritated him and at 
the same time attracted him; which made 
him uneasy and discontented for no appar- 
ent reason at all. 

This young woman was a person of ex- 
traordinary physical energy. She had gone 


‘to the university for a part of one year; but 


her restless spirit could not be contented 
there, and she undertook a normal course in 
physical training in Augusta. Her funds 
exhausted, she was now teaching school for 
a year in preparation for further study. The 
brisk régime of the normal school appealed 
to her; it had definitely affected her car- 
riage and bearing. Chan was first interested 
in her because of the manner in which she 
walked. Himself and those about him, 
when they went anywhere afoot, went at a 
slow, almost a dragging gait; a gait which 
involved the minimum of effort, yet which 
attained its end, bringing them in course of 
time to their destination without fatigue. 
But this girl walked as though walking 
were in itself a pleasure. The first time 
Chan saw her he was at Bissell’s store, and 
she came across the bridge at the foot of the 
hill and up the road past where he stood. 
At each step she planted her feet with a 
firm movement like a thrust; her arms 
swung; her chest was arched and her head 
erect as though the very air carried some 
odor which she greedily inhaled. Chan 
asked Will Belter who she was. He could 
have discovered no surer source of informa- 
tion, for Will knew everything worth know- 
ing, and was fond of telling all he knew. 
“She’s the new teacher,” Will replied. 
“Name’s Carrie Day. She boards at Lee 
Motley’s. Lives in East Harbor. Walks 
out every Sunday afternoon and back in 
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(From an actual experience) 


IT WAS DECIDED not to tile this 
bathroom. The floor was treated 
with an ordinary finish. It proved— 


Hard to wash 
Not sanitary 
Surface flaked off 


Showed water spots 
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again Fridays.’”’ He added, in a puzzled 
tone, “I offered to give her a lift one day, 
going in, but she said as how she’d rather 
walk it, like it was fun walking.” 

‘“‘Where’s she going?”’ Chan asked, his 
eyes still following her as she climbed the 
hill toward the ridge. 

“Going for a walk, most likely,” Will told 
him. ‘‘School’s out for the day, and she 
most generally does.” 

Chan said no more; but the impression 
she had made remained with him, perplex- 
ing and provocative. On his occasional ap- 
pearances in the village he saw her again 
and again, but never spoke to her. Their 
first direct encounter occurred one after- 
noon in November, when dusk was settling 
swiftly, the sun just dipping below the hills. 
Chan, his gun under his arm, was moving 
quietly across one of 
the low ridges above VAS 
the cemetery, with an 
eye for partridges, 
when he crossed an old 
wood road and saw her 
coming toward him, 
down the slight grade, 
ataswiftrun. He was 
an inconspicuous fig- 
ure, blending into the 
shadows of a clump of 
cedars at his back, and 
she did not see him. 
He stood still, watch- 
ing her approach. She 
ran so earnestly he 
thought she must be 
pursued; but no one 
came behind her. 
Then he decided she 
must have been fright- 
ened; and when she 
came within a few 
paces of where he stood, 
and discovered him, 
and dropped to.a walk 
and then stopped still, 
he asked gravely, 
““What’s the matter?” 

“There’s nothing 
the matter with me,” 
she told him briskly. 

“What you running 
forz” 

“Why shouldn’tI?”’ 

Her voice was as- 
tonishingly crisp; her 
tones were curt to the 
point of hostility. 

“‘Something scare you?”’ he asked. 

She laughed in a pleasant way. 

“Oh, that what you mean? No, no; I just 
ran because I felt like running. I’ve been 
walking up toward the pond, and I thought 
perhaps I’d be late to supper at Mrs. Mot- 
ley’s, and then I felt like running. It was 
downhill, and I think most people like to 
‘run downhill.” 

“T dunno as I do,” he said; and she 
seemed surprised that he should differ with 
her. 

‘Especially when it’s in the woods,”’ she 
insisted.. “It’s fun to run through the 
woods, pretending things, pretending some- 
thing’s after you.” 

“You seare everything in a mile, the 
noise you make.” 

She laughed. 

“T almost ran over a partridge,” she con- 
fessed. ‘‘He was scared—by the noise he 
But I guess I was as scared as he 
was. 

“Tf you go slow and keep quiet, you can 
get right on them,” he told her. 

She glanced at his gun. 

““And shoot them?”’ she asked. He nod- 
ded. ‘Sneak up on them and shoot them,” 
she repeated. ‘Why don’t you shoot your 
chickens?” 

“‘Tt’s more fun shooting pa’tridge.”’ 

“Fun!’”’ She asked abruptly, “You’re 
Chan Mosser?’”’ 

“Yeah,” he agreed. 

“I know your father’s farm,” she told 
him accusingly. ‘‘It’s as good a place as 
there is in town, and you do less with it 
than anybody. I should think you’d stay 
at home in place of hunting little birds—a 
man your size.” 

The sun had gone; the shadows, deep and 
colorful, lay heavily about them. He said 
nothing, weighing what she had said; and 
she moved past him and on toward the vil- 
lage without a further word. A few rods 
away he saw her again break intoarun. He 
went slowly home, profoundly disturbed, 
profoundly bewildered by this contact. 
There was an extraordinary force in her; he 
felt himself shaken out of his habitual in- 
dolent contentment. 


‘terms with everyone. 
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Thereafter, when he encountered her in 
the village, she spoke to him by name, and 
sometimes stopped to exchange a word or 
two. There was in this nothing remarkable; 
she knew everyone and was on friendly 
Nevertheless each 
such encounter renewed and accentuated 
the first impression she had made on him. 
One day in January they met again in the 
woods. He was on snowshoes, with gun 
and hound, on his way down over the shoul- 
der of land behind his father’s pasture to- 
ward the rabbit swamp. She had come 
through from the northern road, and he 
heard the click of her snowshoes before he 
saw her, and waited for her to come in sight. 
She discovered him and lifted one hand in 
greeting and turned toward where he stood. 
The afternoon was cold, the sun obscured. 
Her cheeks flamed with 
the color produced by 
her exertions. It had 
not hitherto occurred 


He Was Free to Lie Dream: 
ing Beneath Some Old and 
Friendly Tree 


to him that she was particularly attrac- 
tive; but he thought this color beautiful. 
She wore a knitted cap pulled tight over her 
hair, and a heavy blanket coat and woolen 
skirt above her stout laced boots. 

A rabbit hung at his belt; and she 
touched its fur, white as snow, and asked, 
“Did you shoot it?” 

He nodded. The hound was baying some- 
where in the swamp and he listened to the 
sound. 

“There’s apt to be one come by down be- 
low us here,” he told her. “I want to be 
where I can get a crack at it.” 

She followed him down the slope a few 
rods. 

When he observed her movement he hesi- 
tated as though he would have objected; 
then contented himself with saying, ‘You'll 
have to stand still.” 

“Why? ” 

“Rabbit’ll see you.” 

“Mustn’t talk, must I?” 

“Talk low, if you got to,” he advised. 

She laughed crisply. 

“If I see one coming, I’ll probably scare 
it away on purpose.” 

He looked at her with a quick turn of the 
head. 

“What for?”’ he asked. 

“Why do you want to kill another?” 

“To eat.” 

“T’m on the rabbit’s side. Besides, I 
don’t see how you can eat them. I hate the 
taste.” 

“They’re good, cooked the right way.” 

She made no reply to this, and he directed 
his attention once more to the swamp below 
them, eyes alert. She watched him, only 
now and then glancing down the knoll; and 
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she was surprised to discover in his counte- 
nance something keen and ready, something 
surprisingly competent. 

By and by she asked, “You like this, 
don’t you?” 

He nodded, looking toward her momen- 
tarily. 

“Guess I do.” 

“‘T don’t expect you like working so well.” 

“Well, the work’s got to be done,” he 
replied. 

““That’s the way most people look at it,”’ 
she agreed in that curt tone she sometimes 
used, and his ears burned and he felt his 
cheeks flush. 

This was not because she provoked him 
to any sense of guilt; it was simply his un- 
easiness at contact with a point of view to 
which he was not accustomed. In the mo- 
mentary silence he heard a sound in the 
direction toward the dog, but nearer; and 
he made a gesture with his hand, imposing 
quiet upon her. After a space his eye dis- 

covered the rabbit, 
ee running toward them. 
The direction of Chan’s 
gaze informed her of 
itscoming; when pres- 
ently she saw the crea- 
ture, she leaned for- 
ward and threw up her 
arms and uttered a cry 
calculated to turn the 
rabbit back. Thesmall 
beast reared on its 
haunches for an in- 
stant, curious and at- 
tentive, and Chan’s 
gunroared. Amoment 
later he had plunged 
down the slope to re- 
trieve the kicking 
game. When helooked 
toward Carrie again 
she was gone, hurrying 
away up theknoll. He 
watched her go, mak- 
ing no movement to 
pursue, utterly bewil- 
dered. 

But after this en- 
counter Chan found it 
impossible to put the 
girl long out of his 
thoughts. The result 
was that, more or less 
without volition, he 
began to seek her out; 
to make occasions 
which would bring 
them together. He 
went more often to the 
village and waited aim- 
lessly for her to ap- 
pear; he went to Lee 
; Motley’s house on un- 

os important errands; he 
occasionally appeared 

at the school building 

about the time her 

day’s work there was ended. If hehad been 
asked, he would have said that these meet- 
ings just happened so; that his more and 
more frequent encounters with the girl were 
accidental. But though he might himself 


fail to understand what he did, the school-: 


teacher understood. She found a certain 
amusement in the situation. She was not 
unused to attention; men had found her 
attractive before, and had told her so. The 
only novel feature of this situation was that 
Chan did not tell her so. He was, in fact, 
silent and almost sullen when in her pres- 
ence; had little to say and said that little in 
a morose and unwilling fashion. She took 
delight in prodding him, in provoking and 
angering him by criticisms of himself and 
his manners and his life. The thing devel- 
oped into something like a game with her. 
She was faintly piqued because she could 
not rouse him to the point of fighting back, 
and there were times when she decided he 
was as weak and indolent as he seemed 


to be. 

But that he had some stubborn stuff in 
him was evident by the number of times he 
managed to see her, and she recognized this 
fact and was amused by it. 

“Tf he’d put as much time in on his 
father’s garden,”’ she thought, and spoke 
the thought to him, asking him flatly why 
he continued to seek her out. He denied 
that he had done so. 

“Well, you’ve been happening around 
mighty often,” she told him briskly. 

“You move around quite a lot your own 
self,’ he told her. ‘“‘It’d be funny if we 
didn’t run into each other.” 

“You mean to say I’m trying to run into 
you?” she demanded. 
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“JT dunno as there’s any reason you 
should,” he confessed. 
“Nor any reason for you to keep after 
me all the time.” q 
“Well, if I was, I dunno as there’s any 
reason I shouldn’t,” he argued stubbornly, 
“What if I don’t want you to?” 
“T guess you could dodge me if you had 
a mind.” - 

“T don’t dodge anybody,” she said 
crisply, but felt her cheeks burn. ‘‘There’s 
no reason why I should dodge. But you’ 
got something better to do than hang aroun 
this schoolhouse every day; or you ought 
to have.” 

“What have I got to do?” he asked. 

“Your farming,” she retorted. “I guess 
there’s enough to do.’”’ He was about ° 
reply, but she stopped him. ‘Or if you 
haven’t anything to do, I have.” 

This particular encounter was before the 
schoolhouse door at the noon recess; s 
put a period to it by going into the buil 
and shutting the door behind her, and C 
moved reluctantly away. 

She had come to occupy a very | 
place in his thoughts. He could not 
puzzling about her, even though to do so 
made him restless and uncomfortable and 
ill at ease. He was grateful for one thi 
His father had not remarked anything un- 
usual in his movements. Dode would have 
made a lot of funny talk about it, Chan 
thought; and his face burned resentfully 

This night after he had come to bed, while 


while about Carrie Day. He had begun te 
be able to guess what her reaction would he 
to a given state of affairs, and he thought 
she would make as much fuss as his mothe 
was making over this question of the 
surance. Women, he decided, were alway 
fretting at a man. 

The distant thunder rumbled once mor 
as he drifted swiftly into sleep. 
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stood a few rods back from the road, on 
a low knoll. The house was of the small 
single-story type most common in the com- 
munity. Its end faced the road, a seldom. 
used front door presenting a blank stare to 
passers-by, above the stone slab which 
served as doorstep and about which tall 
grasses grew to mark its disuse. The side 
porch and the kitchen door opened on the 
barnyard, which was formed by the shed 
line with the house and the barn at ri 
angles. The great barn doors thus faced the 
road. There were no outbuildings. As is 
usual in this climate where the rigors of 
winter are a problem that must be consid- 
ered, shed and barn formed a continuous 
structure with the house; and the shed it- 
self was short, permitting the storage of a 
few cords of wood and housing the pump, 

The kitchen and the dining room were 
the heart of the house. There was a front 
parlor, with crayon portraits on the wall, an 
old tall desk at one side and an organ at the 
other. A stuffed owl sat benignly atop 
the desk, and moths had been busy about the 
roots of one of its ears, so that the tuft of 
feathers was cocked at a wise and knowi 
. There were two deer antlers, which 
Chan had one day picked up in the woods, 
crossed behind the owl. The kitchen ran 
clear across the house from side to side, its 


looking out across the lower fringe of the 
orchard and along theroad. But the di 
room and parlor were narrower, and 
house widened out to accommodate three 
bedrooms along the side away from the 
barnyard. Dode and Mrs. Mosser slept 
just off the dining room; Chan’s room ad- 
joined theirs; and a large front chamber 
which was reached through the parlor a 
stair hall was used when guests occasiona lly 
stayed overnight. i 
Chan’s room was small and bare. 
bed was no more than a cot, with sag 
springs and a mattress which had 
through from below, spilling its subst 
through the woven-wire springs upon 
floor, where Mrs. Mosser swept it up p 
meal. The mattress was so nearly gone 
in winter Chan needed as many bla 
below him as above; if his windows 
open, cold air struck at him from bene 
There was no closet in this small room. 
had a walnut bureau with a marble-slab 
which accommodated his few but suffi 
garments; and the suit of clothes whic hI 
occasionally wore on Sunday or on s 
other occasion demanding the form 
(Continued on Page 99) 
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was hung in the closet in the front room. 
He had no washbasin, and his morning ab- 
lutions were customarily performed in the 
kitchen sink. A low rocking-chair with a 
broken rocker was of little use except as a 
target toward which he might toss his gar- 
ments when he removed them for the night. 
A single wall separated his bed from that in 
which his father and mother slept; and 
when they all went to bed at the same time 
he could hear them talking together, hear his 
mother’s monotonously fretful tones and his 
father’s indolent rejoinders. But when, as 
was the case this night, he went to bed be- 
fore they did, he dropped quickly to sleep 
and their conversation did not disturb him. 
Sometimes when the stock in the barn 
needed attention in the night, at calving 
time, or when a marauding skunk or fox 
alarmed the chickens, Dode was accus- 
tomed to call to his son to get up and go see 
what the matter was. 

Sometime this night Chan was wakened 
by such a summons from his father. He 
roused reluctantly, dragging his senses back 
out of the sea of sleep, and heard Dode 
shout again, ‘‘Hey, Chan!” 

The young man answered drowsily; and 
then as he became more fully awake, a 
flash of lightning and a simultaneous and 
terrific crack of thunder crashed upon his 
ears. 

He sat up in bed, and Dode called to him, 
“Your maw wants you should go see if the 
barn’s on fire.” 

Chan retorted sullenly, “I guess we’d 
know if it was.” 

Lightning flashed again; thunder ex- 
ploded in a prolonged and splitting blast 
and something shook the whole structure of 
the house. Mrs. Mosser screamed; and 
Chan swung his feet to the floor, startled 
wide awake by the shock, his skin tingling, 
a curious numbness in his hands which had 
grasped the iron side of his cot. He realized 
that it was not raining. This fact made the 
furious bombardment of lightning which 
played around them the more sinister and 
threatening. He got up and went to the 
door of the room in which Dode and Mrs. 
Mosser were abed, and the floor irritated 
his bare feet. 

“This’ll stop soon as it begins to rain,” 
he protested. 

“The barn’s hit,”’ Mrs. Mosser wailed 
querulously. ‘I know it’s hit, and afire; 
and you both too lazy to do a thing!” 

Dode said amiably and truthfully, “Now, 
maw, you always think that.” 

“T can hear the cows stamping around,” 
she insisted. 

“Well, Chan, you go look,” Dode told 
his son, “‘to satisfy her.” , 

Chan passed through their bedroom into 
the dining room, his nightshirt dangling 
about his big knees. Another lightning 
flash illumined the barnyard; he saw the 
streak of light and was momentarily blinded 
in the darkness that followed. Thunder re- 
verberated; the floor beneath his feet 
trembled and shook, and he abruptly re- 
alized that his nostrils were filled with an 
unaccustomed and pungent odor. This 
galvanized him into quicker movement. He 
unlocked the kitchen door and stepped out 
on the porch, into the warm and prickling 
air of the night. 

He saw at once that there was fire in the 
barn. Smoke was purling through the mow 
window in the peak of the roof, and even 
while he looked at it this smoke was illu- 
mined from below and behind by ared glare. 
He stood for a moment, paralyzed by this 
discovery, helpless in the face of the catas- 
trophe his mother had so long predicted. 
Then was galvanized into action and leaped 
back into the house with a shout. 

“Barn’s afire!”’ he cried. 

His mother screamed again, a cry like a 
long and hopeless moan. Dode Mosser ut- 
tered an ejaculation of incredulity; asked 


questions. 

“What you talking about, Chan? It 
can’t be so.” 

Chan was stirred by an unaccustomed 
energy. 


“You old fool, it is so!’’ he cried. “The 
hay’s caught.”’ 

He was jerking on his trousers, fumbling 
for his shoes. No man will willingly go 
abroad, even to fight fire, in his nightshirt. 
When he plunged back through their room, 
Mrs. Mosser was out of bed, snatching 
wildly at her garments; and Dode sat with 
his feet on the floor, scratching his head and 
mumbling in bewilderment. 

Chan ran out through the kitchen and 
toward the barn door. His first thought 
had been for the horse in its stall; for the 
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cows with their necks fast between the 
staves in the tie-up; for the chickens on 
their roosts. The double doors of the barn 
were drawn almost closed and smoke poured 
out between them; red smoke lit by tongues 
of flame. He could not approach them di- 
rectly, but came at them from one side and 
drew one back, and then darted across the 
opening to slide the other along on its roll- 
ers. The horse’s stall was just inside, on the 
right; he wondered that the creature was 
not screaming or fighting to be free; but no 
sound came from it, and a wall of flame ris- 
ing from hay in its manger separated thtm, 
prevented his even attempting a rescue. 
Hay littering the floor of the barn had 
caught; there were flames everywhere in 
this end of the barn floor. He could not en- 
ter; and when he was sure of this he ran 
along the end of the barn and leaped the 
fence into the lane that led to the pasture 
and tried the door of the tie-up. Flames 
there too. The interior of the barn was al- 
ready full of fire. Still in desperate haste, 
he made his way to the rear door, found his 
entrance blocked there as well as elsewhere. 

But returning toward the barnyard, he 
passed the entrance to the stalls where the 
oxen were housed under the barn floor. The 
fire had not yet reached down for them; the 
beasts were bucking awkwardly, wrenching 
at their bonds. Chan stepped in between 
them; his foot was crushed by one of their 
plunging hoofs; himself was caught between 
their side-swaying bodies. But he managed 
to free them. There was not even any 
smoke down here; only through the cracks 
in the floor he could see the fire above his 
head. The oxen backed and bolted into the 
open air; and Chan, glad of this much suc- 
cess, hurried around to the barnyard again. 

He found that his father and mother had 
come out-of-doors. Dode stood by the 
kitchen porch, watching helplessly as the 
fire increased in intensity. Mrs. Mosser sat 
on the edge of the porch, holding her knees 
with her hands and rocking and moaning. 
Chan gave them only a glance; he caught 
up a ladder that lay along beside the shed 
and set it against the eaves, and shouted to 
Dode, ‘‘Get water! We can wet down the 
shed roof!”’ 

“There ain’t a mite of use,’’ Dode pro- 
tested helplessly. 

His head was bare, his scant hair di- 
sheveled; and Chan perceived almost for 
the first time that his father was an old man. 
The revelation shocked him into momen- 
tary silence; then he flung off the blow. 

“Might stop it,’”’ heinsisted. ‘‘ You work 
the pump and keep filling buckets fast as 
you can.” 

He leaped in through the shed door, went 
through to the kitchen for the bucket there, 
filled it and came out and climbed to the 
shed roof and poured the water along the 
ridge near the barn. The shingles were old 
and rotten, dried from prolonged clear and 
sunny weather; they broke and crumbled 
beneath his feet. Dode made no move to 
help him; and Chan dropped to the ground 
and filled his bucket again and climbed 
again, knowing the futility of his efforts, 
yet unwilling to surrender, driven by a mad 
and fighting rage. Mrs. Mosser rocked and 
moaned on the porch, and Dode scratched 
his head and watched in stupid dismay. 
Chan continued his efforts, climbing the 
ladder with the full bucket, wetting down 
the shingles, dropping to the ground again. 

The fire in the barn—though the mow 
was almost empty at this season of the 
year—gained with astonishing and frightful 
rapidity. There was a litter everywhere 
which burned like powder; the old timbers 
were dry and easily ignited; the shingles of 
the roof smoked for a while before red 
patches appeared here and there and flames 
burst through. Abruptly the whole roof 
opened, pouring flames toward the sky like 
a great torch. Embers whirled and spun 
lazily upward in this fierce blast, drifted 
like down until they escaped from the draft, 
and then fell like rockets, sometimes ex- 
piring in the air, but more often coming 
down ablaze like brands. There was very 
little air stirring. Lightning still played; 
but the rain would not come. A burning 
brand fell in the long grass in the orchard 
and a circle of small flames widened from 
the spot in all directions. Other embers 
dropped upon the shed roof and upon the 
roof of the house; and Chan scrambled to 
and fro, emptying his bucket now upon 
these points. Sparks showered down upon 
his shoulders, charring his thin nightshirt; 
and once or twice he felt them bite into his 
flesh, and tilted the bucket over himself till 
he was wet to the skin. The heat now be- 
came more intense; the side walls of the 
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barn were burning and he could not ap- 
proach them; a skirmish line of flame began 
to creep along the roof of the shed, the fire 
broke through, filling the place with smoke 
and making it more and more difficult for 
him to get water from the pump there. 
Once he felt the ridgepole of the shed roof 
sag under him and drew back warily, watch- 
ing the treacherous fire thereafter with 
more attention. 

On one of his trips to the ground he saw 
that his mother and father had disappeared; 
gone into the house, he guessed, to save 
what they could. Dode came out, painfully 
lugging the cream separator, which he had 
wrenched free from the kitchen floor beside 
the sink. Then Chan saw smoke rising from 
the roof of the house itself, and clambered 
up there to find the shingles aflame where 
a brand had fallen unseen. His single 
bucket did not suffice to extinguish this 
blaze; when he came back with more water 
it was larger than ever, and he made a third 
trip before he was satisfied that he could not 
master this new attack. The shed by this 
time was half full of flame; he was driven 
away from the pump, into the yard, his 
bucket empty. 

Mrs. Mosser came running out of the 
house with the lantern which always hung 
in the cellar stair. She hugged it to her 
breast as though it were her dearest treas- 
ure. Dode having salvaged the cream 
separator, had exhausted his energy and 
now drew back from the heat of the flames 
to watch submissively their course of 
destruction. 

By this time neighbors began to arrive. 
The first came afoot, from the nearest 
farms; others presently by automobile. 
They came full of a fury of helpfulness; and 
Luke Hills and Joe Brine triumphantly 
tumbled the old organ out of the front par- 


lor and through the front door to the road- | 
For a space the house was full of | 


side. 


them; they ranged to and fro; they ap- | 


peared with strange burdens and disap- 
peared into the house again. Chan watched 


them with a certain slow scorn; calm re- | 


turned to him. He was beaten, but he was 


not routed; his thoughts had never been so | 
clear as in this moment when it became | 


plain the house would go. He went quietly 


in through the kitchen and got his clothes; | 


fetched his gun from the corner of the 
dining room; opened the door into the shed 
and wondered if it would be possible to 
reach the ax, but decided against this at- 
tempt. Outside, a miscellaneous heap of 
salvaged stuff was steadily growing; but 
someone brought out the five-gallon oil can, 
prating of the danger of an explosion, and 
managed to spill the can over a part of the 
heap; and when the heat of the flames 
drove them all to a greater distance, a 
dropping brand did the rest. 

Mrs. Mosser was wailing, in a continuous 
monotone full of reproaches addressed to 
her husband and her son. Chan heard her 
scream in sudden more acute dismay and 
went slowly to her side. 
remembered the letter written to the in- 
surance agent the night before; remem- 
bered there was money in it. 

“‘Tt’s on the mantel in the dining room,” 
she told them. But the dining room was 
already full of flames. 

Chan said gently, ‘It don’t matter, maw. 
That little wouldn’t amount to anything.” 

Someone heard, and the word ran among 
the little throng. ‘‘ Insurance has run out,” 
they whispered to one another. This put 
the cap to the catastrophe. The insurance 
would have been of small account in any 
case. Insurance companies will not grant 
a sufficient policy on these remote farms, 
where even a small blaze is almost sure to 
mean complete destruction. Dode’s house 
and barn could not have been rebuilt for 
five thousand dollars; his insurance had 
been only twelve hundred. j 

“But that would ha’ been something,” 
Joe Brine remarked, then added _philo- 
sophically, “‘ Well, you might know Dode’d 
let it go.” , 

The barn collapsed first; the stout tim- 
bers bent like candles, then let go their 
holds; and the walls folded in one upon the 
other, dragging down with them the end of 
the shed. The shed roof sagged in and fell, 
and a fiercer draft sucked away that end of 
the house and sluiced up through the roof. 
Chan, withdrawn to the stone wall a dozen 
rods away, watched with mild interest. He 
was hot and scorched and weary; but his 
eyes were clear and thoughtful. Now and 
then his glances shifted from the burning 
house to where his mother wrung her hands 
among a little group of neighbor women. 

(Continued on Page 101) 


She had just | 
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Garford engineers have created a type 
of bus that offers more comfort to pas- 
sengers, more profit to operators and 
exceptional ease ofoperation to drivers. 


The Garford Regent Sedan Six is low 


slung on long flexible springs. Wide 
spring centers on the rear axle reduce 
body sway. 

The six-cylinder motor is the largest 
made for bus work. There is a reserve 
of power which never need be drawn 
upon. Handles like a pleasure car— 
smooth in operation, quick in pick-up, 
snappy in get-away. 

Interior appointments are truly regal. 
Deep cushioned seats, ample leg room 
and an artistry in design and decoration 
new to public motor conveyances. 


The Garford Regent Sedan Six com- 
fortably accommodates thirty people. 


GARFORD REGENT SEDAN 


Pullman Car 
OF THE HIGHWAY 


In the rear is a commodious smoking 
compartment. Luggage is carried in a 
large loading well to the right of the 
chauffeur’s cab. 


Suitable for hotel, sightseeing, inter- 
urban or long haul service. 


In the phenomenal growth of motor 
bus transportation, Garford has played 
aleading role. Through long experience, 
exhaustive surveys and the facilities of 
a large, modern factory, Garford is in a 
position to supply bus operators withthe 
equipment best suited to their needs. 


Through the Garford Bus Develop- 
ment Bureau a fund of valuable infor- 
mation is available. Direct inquiries 
on all questions pertaining to bus oper- 
ation are invited. 


Address 
BUS DEVELOPMENT BUREAU 


= 


The Garford Regent Sedan Six 


Also Made in Pay-Enter Type 


Passenger capacity—25-30. 

Low chassis frame; 20%" from the ground. 

Overall length, 336'’. Overall height, 80''. Extreme 
width, 90". 

Body designed by bus specialists. All seats equipped 
with double deck springs and extra deep cushions; 
backs are tilted to assure comfort. Equipped with 
device to protect passengers against wind and rain. 

Deep section frame prevents body sagging—door binding. 

Long wheelbase, 220", prevents excessive body over- 
hang at rear of axle and affords a more efficient 
distribution of passenger load. 

Long flexible springs. 

Wide spring centers on the rear axle reduce body sway. 

Six-cylinder engine, largest made for bus work. 105 
horsepower, 444" « 53,"'. 

Steering gear outside of frame gives a large front load- 
ing well. 

Thorough accessibility to all units. 

Four-wheel hydraulic brakes, internal type; emergency 
brakes on rear wheels. 


The GARFORD MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY, Lima, Ohio 


Busses 15 to 35 Passengers 


TODAS 
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Beginning in 1902 Garford is now among the eight 
‘companies manufacturing (8% of the bona-fide trucks 
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e saw his father, shoulders more drooping 
tan ever, leaning limply against the old 
'm tree by the road. An old man, no doubt 
* that now. No one, seeing him, ‘could 
oubt that his years were heavy upon him. 
here had always been in Dode a spark, a 
tain resolute good humor, which re- 
2emed him and made him seem younger 
nd bolder than he was. But this was dead 
ow. Chan nodded his head with under- 
anding. He was glad no one observed 

m, glad no one came to condole with him. 
‘e felt, somewhat to his own surprise, no 
sed for sympathy. There had been, in his 
sief and single-handed fight against the fire, 
stimulating and intoxicating delight. De- 
at had not crushed him as this catastrophe 
ad crushed his father. He felt, so far as 
self was concerned, no sorrow now; but 
2 thought abstractly that it was hard on 
is mother and on his father. 

“Maw’s always kind of looked for it, and 
ow it’s happened,”’ he reminded himself; 
1d smiled a little, thinking that she would 
-esently triumph in this confirmation of 
or fears. She had been right, after all. 
Won’t let paw forget it long as he lives,” 
han thought, and smiled again. 

He looked upward, where the sky was ob- 
sured by clouds. The lightning had passed 
a; he could see the play of it across the 
ills to the eastward; and he wondered if it 
ould strike destruction elsewhere as well 
3 here. Even now it did not rain; but 
1ere was a moist breath in the air and a 
yol odor on the wind which now stirred 
iore briskly; and Chan thought it must 
ave rained near by. A hard rain here 
light have saved the house, he told him- 
1f; but felt no resentment at the fate that 
ad ruled otherwise. 

New people came to watch the last stages 
‘ the destruction of his home; and among 
1em he saw Lee Motley, who had driven 
ver in his car; and Carrie Day and Mrs. 
Lotley were with him. Chan was himself 
ymewhat withdrawn from the others, shad- 
wed by the trunk of a tree half between 
im and the fire. He watched the girl, 
ondering what she would say and do. She 
ent, he saw, to his mother’s side; and the 
vo talked together for a moment. Then 
arrie moved to where his father stood, and 
or eyes turned this way and that, as though 
1e were looking for someone. For him, 
erhaps? She asked Dode some question, 
ad Dode looked idly this way and that and 
‘plied with a shake of his head. Chan 
yuld imagine his reply. 

S Te’s here somewheres. Was a while 


20, 
The girl continued her search, moving to 
ad fro among the little groups, eyes alert. 
han forgot the fire in watching her, wait- 
ig for her to discover him, wondering what 
1e would do when she saw him sitting here. 
hen a sweep of her eyes led her glance to 
here he sat, and she came toward him, 
ith that swift and purposeful walk which 
ad first attracted his attention to her. He 
id not move as she approached; she came 
ithin two paces of where he sat, and 
aused, and then took a nearer step and ex- 
mnded her hand and said swiftly, ‘I’m 
ght sorry, Chan.” 

He nodded. 

“Much obliged,” he replied. 

She looked at him attentively. 

“You're all wet.’ 

“Yeah.” 

“You ought to have a coat on. How did 
du get wet?”’ 

“Poured water on myself to put the 
varks out.” He indicated a charred spot 
1 the breast of his shirt. 

“Did you get burned any?” 

“Just singed a little.’ 

She saw, on the wall where he had laid 
em, his garments; his best suit 4 his 
2avy flannel shirt;+ his blanket coat* 
“Put this on,” she bade, and lifted the 
at and gave it to him; and he obeyed, 
iding a certain pleasure in this obedience. 
“T suppose you couldn’t do much,” she 
marked, looking toward the house again. 
“Couldn’t seem to,’’ he agreed. 

“Your mother’s—feeling mighty bad.” 

“Guess so.” 
et your father don’t seem to mind.” 
“He looks kind of old,” Chan remarked 
oughtfully; and she swung to study Dode 
om this distance, and agreed with a nod. 
-“Tt’s harder for them,’ she assented. 
The saw that the fire was beginning to 
e. The house was now no more than a 
ell, the walls still standing, but the roof 
id floors already fallen. By and by one 
all toppled outward, tearing loose from 
e others; and as though weary, sagged 
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along the ground. The cellar hole was a pit 
full of fire. 

It began, abruptly, to rain; and at once 
the group of spectators broke and moved to 
and fro and sought shelter here and there. 
Lee Motley was talking to Dode; Mrs. 
Motley was with Chan’s mother. Lee 
looked around now and discovered Chan 
and the girl and came toward them. 

“T thought you folks could come over to 
my house,” hesaid. ‘We got lots of room.” 

“You take maw and paw,’’ Chan sug- 
gested after a moment. ‘I guess I’ll stay 
and watch things here.’ 

“No danger of its spreading, with it rain- 
ing,” Lee urged. 

“T’ll stay around,’”’ Chan insisted. 

Motley nodded. 

“All right,’”’ he assented; then spoke to 
the girl. ‘‘We’re going along,” he said. 

“You want any company?” she asked 
Chan. 

He considered this. 

“You'll get wet,” he decided. ‘‘ You bet- 
ter go along.” 

The last wall fell. Out of the glowing pit 
rose the chimney, stark and ridiculously 
thin and naked. A thread of smoke sucked 
in through the bottom of the flue and came 
out at the top as though in mockery. Chan 
saw his father and mother get into Motley’s 
ear. Carrie Day still stood irresolutely near 
him, as though she wished to bring him 
some comfort. Motley returned to them. 

“You might as well come along with us, 
Chan,” he urged. 

She seconded this. 


“You better come,’ she told him. “‘You’ll |. 


catch cold, wet this way. It’s raining too.” 

He was a little weary; and there was, 
after all, nothing he could do. He remem- 
bered the oxen; but they would not go far. 
So he lifted himself from the wall and gath- 
ered up his gun and his other belongings and 
went with Lee toward the car. They packed 
themselves in and Lee started the engine 
and swung along the homeward road. 

No one spoke. Silence rode with them. 
But the question in the mind of each one of 
them was the same. The question: What 
were they going to do? 


Iv 


EE MOTLEY’S car was not a big one, 
It was supposed to accommodate five 
persons, but six were crowded in it now. 
Mrs. Motley sat with her husband on the 
front seat, and she had taken on her knees 
Chan’s clothing and some few articles of 
apparel which Mrs. Mosser had saved. 
Chan and his father sat on the seat in the 
rear, Mrs. Mosser crushed between them; 
and Carrie Day half sat, half leaned against 
the door of the car, a part of her weight rest- 
ing upon Chan’s knee. His mother by hisside 
trembled and shuddered so that her tremors 
were communicated to his own body; be- 
yond her Dode Mosser slumped submis- 
sively, his head drooping. Chan was 
conscious of Carrie’s weight upon his knee. 
He found it faintly burdensome, since it 
cramped one of his legs into an uncomfort- 
able posture; but he made no attempt to 
shift his position, endured the discomfort 
in a sort of fear. If he spoke or tried to 
move his leg she might have changed her 
position, and he was painfully content that 
she should be where she was. The rain 
rippled upon the taut top of the car and 
slashed against the curtains. Drops of 
water crept in between them; but Chan, 
though they wetted him, was unconscious 
of the fact. He was already wet; but even 
if this had not been the case, his senses were 
so stunned that he might not have felt the 
water. If Carrie had not been sitting upon 
his knee, his thoughts would have been 
orderly and cool. Her presence created in 
him a vague turmoil. Once a bump in the 
road threw her back against his chest, and 
he sat rigidly, not moving a finger, until 
she resumed her former posture. After a 
time she spoke, made some idle remark; 
and this broke the spell which held Motley 
and his wife, so that Mrs. Motley twisted 
in her seat to talk to Chan’s mother. But 
Mrs. Mosser was inarticulate and Chan 
and his father sat in silence. 

By the time they reached the Motley 
farm the rain had become a downpour, and 
Lee drove the car alongside the kitchen 
porch so that they might step directly into 
its shelter. Carrie was the first to alight; 
she helped Mrs. Motley out; Mrs. Mosser 
climbed over Chan’s legs and Chan and his 
father followed. Lee drove the car into the 
small portable garage across the barnyard 
and came back to the house, where Mrs. 
Motley had already let them into the 
kitchen. He built a fire in the stove. 
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15,000 
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Safety 
Firsts 


Safe from skids—safe from tire- 
troubles—safe from excessive 
tire costs. Safety Firsts made in 
Balloons, Low Pressure Over- 
size and Standard Size Cords. 
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Put one on 


You will do it sooner 
or later when you 
know how much more 
powerful it will make 
your motor. 


ere will be 
one on every car, 


by reason of the big savings in 
oil, gas and up-keep brought 
about by the Allen Shutter Front. 


It is quickly attached, has no 
working parts to get out of order, 


and is beautifully finished in Black 


Japan enamel. 


The motor works best when it is 
the correct temperature—get 
190°F quickly and maintain it 
steadily with the Allen Shutter 
Front. At good dealers’—every- 
where. 


Ghe ALLEN 
SHUTTER FRONT 


“Get ’er hot and keep ’er hot” 
Not an automatic Ve: BS 
—positive hand “& 


control from the 


dash. 


Distributors 


Wetmore-Savage Company, Boston, Mass. 
Geo. W. Nock ‘Co. Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
James Martin, New Yok: N. Y. 

Elin Auto Supply Coz Newark, N. J. 

Fiske Automotive Supply Co., ‘Albany, INGY 
Syracuse Watson Stabilator Go, ae Nu. 
H. D. Taylor Company, Buffalo, 

Baltimore Hub Wheel & Mfg.Co., pels Md. 
Foster Auto Supply Co., Denver, ‘olo. 
Northern Automotive Supply Co. , Bay City,Mich. 
Dyke Motor Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa; 


Write for interesting facts on crankcase 
oil dilution and why you need a Shutter. 
Mention make of car. 
Sole Manufacturers 
The Allen Auto Specialty Company 


16 West 61st Street 2015 Michigan Avenue 
New York = Chicago 


| his mother too. 
| of them, he thought. His father was an old 


| had given him; 
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“Do us all good Py, have a cup of coffee,” 
he suggested, and Mrs. Mosser huddled 
closer to the stove as the flames roared 
comfortingly. 

Chan thought with a curious detachment 
that fire was a good thing in its place, all 
right. He was beginning to be chilled, and 
Carrie Day made him go into her bedroom 
and change his clothes. She fussed over 
him, he thought, in a way that was at once 
irritating and pleasant. 

When he returned to the kitchen, his 


/ mother and father sat by the stove as 


though the night’s disaster had driven all 


| the heat of life out of their bodies, and Mrs. 


Motley was pouring hot coffee into cups. 
She was full of conversation; full of ques- 


| tions and effusive sympathy none the less 
| genuine. 


But Lee said slowly, ‘“‘They don’t feel 
like talking tonight, mom. Guess we better 
all get to bed.” 

“You folks can have the front room,” 
Mrs. Motley told them. ‘‘The bed’s all 
made up in there. I guess Chan can sleep 
on the couch in the dining room.” 

“T’ll make it up for him,”’ Carrie offered. 
“T know where the sheets are.”’ 

Chan himself objected to this. 

“Don’t you,” he protested. “I kind of 


| figured I’d go out in the barn. I'll prob’ly 


be up early, and there ain’t any sense in 
waking the whole of you.” 
“You ean’t sleep in the barn!” Carrie 


| protested; but he quietly insisted, settled 


the controversy by taking himself out-of- 
doors. So much talk bothered him; and 
the abject depression which had over- 
whelmed his father, and his mother’s sor- 
rowful and moaning ejaculations were more 
than he could endure. He left the Motleys 


| and Carrie Day solicitously herding his 


father and mother toward the front room, 
guiding them like babies; and he was full 
of sick sorrow and pity. A thing like this 
was a pretty hard knock for his father, and 
Apt to take the pith out 


man and the farm was all the living he had. 
Not much he could do now. 
But Chan was too weary to speculate 


| for long upon the future. Dry clothes had 


made him sleepy. He went through the 
shed into the barn, with the lantern Motley 
and in the barn pulled 
down some hay into a heap by the end of 
the tie-up and made himself comfortable 
upon it. He had no idea what time of 
night it was; it had not occurred to him to 
ask and he possessed no watch; but by the 
stirring of the chickens in the lean-to hen- 
house he thought it must be toward dawn. 
It was warm; he would need no blankets. 
He relaxed wearily, half buried in the dusty 
hay left over from the summer before; and 
after a little while he fell asleep and slept 
until the increasing light woke him, and he 
sat up to discover that it was almost sun- 
rise and that the skies were clear. The 
night’s rain had washed the earth, the 
world was green and bright and refreshed. 
He stood up, a little cramped and stiff, and 
stretched himself, and went out through 


| the wide barn doors. No one was astir in the 


house; and after a little hesitation, he struck 
down toward the road and turned toward 
where his home had been. The’ distance 
was considerable; but he walked swiftly, 
finding it pleasant to be abroad in the early 
morning. Things were growing fast this 
morning; he could almost see the spring of 
life in the bushes beside the road and in the 
grass across the meadows. There were birds 
everywhere; they chittered and sang on 
both sides of the road, in sprightly and 
reassuring tones. 

As he approached the knoll where his 
home had stood he saw the stark chimney 
against the sky, and a thin cloud of white 
smoke like steam arose from the embers. 


| He went steadily forward, and presently 


left the road and turned into what had 
been the barnyard and stopped by the rim 
of the cellar hole. The very grass about 
where the house had stood was scorched 
and charred. Here and there black circles 


| in it showed where an ember had fallen, 
| sending out a creeping ring of flames as a 


stone sends widening ripples across a pool. 
The cellar hole was filled with a jumble of 
ashes, half-burned timbers and objects 
which had in greater or less degree survived 


| the fire. Chan recognized the spiral coil of 


the frame of an old hoop skirt, which he 
remembered having seen under the attic 
eaves, now dangling from a projection of 
the cellar wall. A flatiron lay half buried in 
ashes on one of the slab steps of what had 
been the bulkhead stairs. The kitchen 
stove stood erect where it had fallen into 
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the cellar, one corner sagging where a leg 
had broken off. Beside it a piece of stove- 
pipe had been crushed flat by the weight of 
a timber which had later burned to ash; 
the flattened pipe served now to bear the 
imprint of a heavy foot which had de- 
scended upon it, then passed carelessly on 
its way. The marble slab which had been 
on Chan’s bureau had cracked in the heat; 
but one end, washed white by the rain, 
reared itself out of the embers like a tomb- 
stone. Outside the cellar hole, where the 
collapsing walls had thrown them, lay here 
and there window sashes to which tri- 
angular fragments of glass still clung. Chan, 
his eyes wandering from one object to 
another, decided that many of these things 
might be put to use if a man were careful. 

The ruins of the barn were more depress- 
ing. There the horse had been caught, and 
the cows, and most of the chickens. A few 
of the fowls had escaped; they busied 
themselves here and there about the barn- 
yard, intent upon the discovery of some- 
thing to eat, ignoring the ruins. He thought 
that was about as much sense as a hen had, 
and then smiled at himself for the thought. 
After all, the chickens had to eat; just as 
he and his father and mother would have 
to eat. Even though their home was 
burned, their lives must go on. Food, 
shelter, clothing; these must be found. The 
chickens would find enough to eat; but 
Chan thought they might need shelter. He 
considered this matter, and chose three or 
four boards from a pile of old lumber by 
the fence that ran along the lane, and leaned 
them against the fence in such a manner 
that the birds could find protection against 
a possible shower. He avoided going near 
the ruins of the barn again. They depressed 
him. He had known the old horse so 
intimately; the cows had been individuals 
to him. The oxen, he remembered, had 
escaped; and he went to search for them, 
up through the pasture, and found the 
beasts and drove them into the lane, putting 
up the bars to pen them there. There was 
water in a depression in the lane, and 
enough grass grew along the wall for them 
to feed upon. He did these small things 
with an interest that had never before 
attached to the tasks of life; put into them 
a certain energy not usual in him. He 
found himself, without conscious decision, 
nevertheless laying out a program for him- 
self, planning what he meant to do. But 
there was no more he could do just now, 
and he began to be hungry, even as the 
chickens were hungry, so he turned along 
the road toward Motley’s again. 

When he got there he found they had 
finished breakfast and Carrie Day had 
gone to the village. School must keep, no 
matter what else intervened. 

“She hated to go,’”’ Mrs. Motley told 
him. ‘But there wasn’t a thing she could 
do here, and this is the last week of school.” 

She set out food for him. Eggs and fried 
salt pork and fresh biscuits and butter and 
coffee rich with cream. While he ate, she 
washed dishes. Mrs. Mosser did not offer 
to help. Chan’s mother seemed to be 
paralyzed by the completeness of the catas- 
trophe. She and Dode were sitting in the 


’ dining room, and Chan heard their oc- 


casional low tones as they talked together. 
Lee came in from the barn and went into 
the dining room to talk with Chan’s father, 
and Chan heard his mother say, “‘ Dode let 
the insurance run out, spite of all I could 
ever say to him. 

She seemed, Chan thought, to derive a 
faint satisfaction from this fact. He finished 
his breakfast and rose and stood in the 
doorway, watching them and listening. 
Dode sought to defend himself. 

“Wouldn’t be any good if I had it, that 
little,” he protested weakly. 

“Tt’d be something,” she reminded him. 
“There ain’t a thing now.” 

Chan thought this curiously shameless, 
as though she confessed their nakedness to 
the world. 

“Building costs like time now,”’ Lee re- 
marked. ‘I dunno how a man can rebuild 
if his place does burn.”’ 

“You can’t get insurance to cover it,’’ 
Mrs. Motley agreed. “‘Less’n you’re will- 
ing to pay more than taxes for it. If we 
was to burn out we’d just have to go to 
town to live, I expect.” 

“T had some money in my bureau,” Mrs. 
Mosser confessed. ‘‘But I clean forgot it, 
with the barn afire and all.” 

“Tt’s hard enough to make anything out 
of a farm, anyway,’’ Motley remarked. 

*‘A man can’t,” Dode affirmed. “He 
can get along, but that’s ’bout all. Work 
hisself to the bone trying.” 
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“TI dunno what we’re going to do,” 
Chan’s mother said wearily. a 

Chan, in the doorway, his big shoulder 
resting against the frame, listened with ¢ 
vague and fretful impatience. No sense in 
talking, he thought. There was work th at } 
had to be done and they might as well be 
getting about it. 


Dode remarked. 
where.”’ , 

“Cost you like time to build again, 
Motley said for the second time. 4 

“We can’t bear to think of your moving - 
away,”’ Mrs. Motley told them. “I dunno 
what we’d do without you. So many folks 
have gone, and going all the time.” 


“But talk don’t git any - 


go our own selves,”’ Lee confessed. “‘ f 
being sick has put me back, and I got mo 


land than I can handle alone. If I can 


“Folks do better in biti seems like,” — 
his wife reminded them. “And you can 
rent a place right reasonable, they say.” bs 

“T was talking to Rotch last week,” 
Dode said dully. “‘He says they’re taking 
on men at the mill. Never did think I 


Chan’s impatience burst from him. _ 

“You got work enough to do at home,” 
he protested. “I was over there this morn- 
ing. There’s enough to keep us busy.” 

They all looked at him, in such yan 
that he flushed with slow anger. Dode- 
shook his head. 

“Ain’t nothing we can do there,’ he 
replied. q 

“Do anything that has to be done,” 
Chan told him vigorously. His voice be- 
came like a plea. ‘‘Trouble is this has h 4 


in a day or two.” ; 

“T had enough of farming ays 
guess,” Dode told him. ‘I’m getting old, 
Chan. Work’s too blamed hard for me.” 

“You'll feel all right by and by,’”’ Char 
urged; appealed to his mother. “Maw, 
you talk to him. It ain’t no way, to give in 
and say you’re licked—this way.” 

“JT reckon you can do better in town 
Chan,” his mother told him. ‘‘There ain 
nothing in the country for a boy now’ days.” 

“You think I’m going to work in the 
mill, you’re mighty wrong,”’ Chan cried. _ 

“¥o're like your paw. Never was much > 
of a hand at working,” she told him in a 
reproach. “J 


. 


there ain’t anything to keep him,” Motle ° 
suggested. ‘‘’Course, long as 
living 


” 


agreed. ‘‘And you can’t hardly blame 
them. I did hear Joe Chase got him a job 
driving a delivery wagon at eighteen dollars. 
a week down in Camden. And Mrs. Chase 
gets two dollars a day ee out around 


to them, seems like.’’ ‘a 

Chan said gropingly, “That’s the way 
it always is. Soon as things get hard, 
folks skip away to town where they 
take it easy.’ 

“You never was one that liked thi 
hard,” his mother reminded him again. — 

He flamed at them angrily. 

“‘T never see any sense in it,’’ he replied. 
“We always had a-plenty. Always : | 


get you anywhere. But I ain’t going to be 
licked this easy, and I don’t aim to g 
driving a delivery wagon, for all of 
Chase.” 
Dode said dully, “‘No sense in makin: 
fool out of yourself, Chan.’ 
The boy urged helplessly, “You'll f 
different by tomorrow, paw. Thing is, 
you’re all knocked to pieces now, coming on 
you so sudden this way. You ain’t rightly | 
waked up yet.” _ 
“Sometimes it takes a thing like this,” 
Dode argued. ‘I guess I’d done better to 
go to town twenty years ago. Couldn’t 
been any worse off now. Anyways, I 
too old to start in all over again out here 
now, Chan.” r 
“You'd have to start in all over in town. 
““A man can git a job,” Dode insisted; 
“enough to live on anyway.’ E 
“And it’d cost like time to rebuild again 
Motley said once more. This fact, so I 
escapable and so conclusive, came upon 
(Continued on Page 105) 


(Continued from Page 102) 
them with constantly more crushing force. 
It would cost, cost heavily. And there was 
no money at hand. 
“You don’t have to decide right off,’ 
Chan argued. ‘‘There’s time.” 
“We got to live,’’” Mrs. Mosser reminded 
him. 
And in the end he was silenced. There 
was, after all, an inevitable truth in what 
they said. The whole structure of their 
lives was shattered. They were homeless; 
they were become vagabonds, foot-loose 
upon the earth. Their roots had been torn 
out of the soil to which they had clung and 
the task of regaining a foothold was too 
great for them. Dode was old and his spirit 
lacked that bold resolution which only 
; youth can maintain. Heand Chan’s mother 
had surrendered at the first blow; found a 
certain balm in their own helplessness; 
found a deep relief in submitting to this 
buffet from the hands of fate and accepting 
‘the easy way that lay open to them. To 
rebuild the farmhouse would be to begin at 
_the beginning again, to go pioneering; and 
if there was pioneering stock in Dode 
, Mosser, it had longsincerun thin. Further- 
‘more, he was not bred to the land; his 
‘father had been a rover, working now and 
| then on the Fox Islands, now at Frankfort, 
now at Stonington, or wherever his trade 
took him. Dode had been a farmer for 
nearly thirty years; but he had lived upon 
the land, not with it. He had been a para- 
_site, never a part of his own soil. In Chan 
, there was, however, some of the old Freel 
blood. It had manifested itself until now 
principally in his love for being abroad, for 
roving through the woods or along the 
‘brooks, for simply being out-of-doors. But 
)the thought that these things were to be 
,taken away from him was suddenly intoler- 


So, though now he was forced to give 
‘over his attempt to constrain his father and 
mother, his own resolution was not impaired. 
_ Carrie Day came home at dinnertime and 
‘had some report of the conversation of the 
morning from Mrs. Motley. 

“They’re going to East Harbor,” she 
jtold the girl. ‘‘Dode can get a job there, 
and they’ll get along.” 

, Carrie’s eyes were full of scorn. 

_ “What’s Chan going to do?” she asked 
‘quickly. ‘Go along to town?” 

“T guess so,’’ Mrs. Motley agreed. ‘“‘He 
don’t want to. He’s trying to talk them 
into staying and building again, and all. 
‘He’s young, you know. There ain’t a mite 
of sense in their trying that, the way things 
are. He'll go along with them, I guess, 
when the time comes.” 

The girl turned away, her lips compressed; 
but after dinner she spoke to Chan and led 
him out-of-doors and asked him what he 
meant to do. He did not answer her at 
once. His eyes were morose and angry. 
“You going to run away and give up, are 
you?” she demanded. 

, He shook his head at last. 

_ “Why, no,” he said; “no. I kind of 
figured I’d stay around and see if I couldn’t 
manage some way; see if there ain’t some- 
thing I can do.” 

Her face glowed with delight; but for a 
moment she did not speak, faintly abashed 
before him. 

Then impulsively extended her hand and 
gripped his and said sharply, “I’ll bet you 
can manage, Chan. I want tosee you doit.” 

He was a little surprised at her warmth; 
found an astonishing comfort and reassur- 
ance in the pressure of her hand. 

But all he said was, “I guess I can.” 


Vv 


Is summer seemed to Chan astonish- 
4 ingly short. His days were full and 
passed swiftly, and his slumbers were so 
sound that his nights dropped out of his 
ife. He was in the throes of his first pas- 
ion; a cold and reasoning passion, born in 
hose hours after he gave up the fight to 
save his father’s house and sat as a calm 
spectator at its complete destruction. His 
vas a passion of resistance against the forces 
of calamity; he fought a fight in which 
vach day saw some small gain, and in which 
vach small gain was a major triumph, 
pice his breast with pride. 

_ Fraternity watched him with a certain 
incomprehending wonder. Men who till 
hese remote farms learn fortitude and 
vatience and industry; but they also learn 
ubmission; learn that it is sometimes 
asier to surrender than to struggle; learn 
hat when one has accepted defeat the pain 
eases. To such men the destruction of the 
1est of buildings which is the center of their 
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existence terminates that existence as defi- 
nitely as death. For all practical purposes 
they do in fact die, and the land that knew 
them knows them no more. What further 
life remains to them is lived in other places 
and in new surroundings, removed from 
those to which they have been accustomed. 

But Chan did not surrender. Dode 
Mosser and Chan’s mother went to East 
Harbor and Dode found work there; they 
lived for a week or two with one of Mrs. 
Mosser’s sisters, and then rented two rooms 
in another house and moved their few be- 
longings into them. At the end of the 
month they had fitted themselves into this 
new existence. Mrs. Mosser found herself 
with little or nothing to do save to fret at 
idleness as all her life she had fretted at 
work, Even in Dode the outward change 
was slight. His shoulders drooped no more 
than formerly; but his face became weary 
and humble, and it was remarked that he 
no longer found humor in life, and that he 
never made anybody laugh. 

Chan, driven by a relentless fury of 
activity, almost forgot the existence of his 
father and mother. He had begun single- 
handed the task of clearing away the 
wreckage where the house had stood. The 
yoked oxen were his only helpers. They 
dragged to remote places the carcasses of 
the other stock destroyed in the fire; and 
afterward their strength tugged the heavier 
timbers, not sufficiently burned to be use- 
less, out of the litter of charred wood and 
ashes to a spot in the fringe of the orchard. 
Then Chan combed the stuff that remained, 
saving whatever might be saved, picking up 
here and there those metal objects which 
had defied the fire or escaped its most in- 
tense heat. In the end he called fire itself to 
be his helper again, and burned to a fine 
ash all the useless wreckage which cumbered 
the spot. 

There was left the cellar hole, smoked 
and sooty, and the stone walls which had 
served as foundations beneath the heavy 
timbers of the barn. With some of the 
salvaged timbers, Chan constructed against 
one of these walls the frame of a shelter for 
the oxen and covered it with old boards 
from the pile of lumber that had lain along 
the fence, so that it would shed any but the 
heaviest rain. The kitchen stove, pre- 
cariously put together, he set up in what 
had been the stall where the oxen were 
housed. Stone foundation walls inclosed it 
on three sides. He made at first a rude 
shelter here for himself, and later felled a 
tree or two in the woods above the pasture 
and dragged their great trunks behind the 
lumbering oxen to Joe Brine’s steam mill 
and had them sawed into wide boards. 
These boards made his roof and a wall at 
the open end of the stall. Within, he man- 
aged a bunk for himself, and thereafter was 
able to sleep at the farm.and thus avoid the 
wasted time and energy involved in walking 
to Lee Motley’s and back again night and 
morning. 

He did not, in these labors, lose sight of 
the fact that the farm must be kept up. So, 
working always in a desperate fury of haste, 
he cultivated the garden and even extended 
it, putting in potatoes and squash and beets 
and corn. The few remaining fowls sup- 
plied him with eggs; and now and then he 
killed one of the less productive birds and 
ate it. One day in the orchard he saw with 
satisfaction that the apples had set well and 
would be plentiful. In the early summer 
the hay ripened; and since there was no 
mow in which he could store it, he cut and 
stacked the stuff near the ruins of the barn, 
where the oxen could come at it in the winter 
that was ahead. 

By the middle of July he had not only his 
animals and his chickens under shelter but 
himself; his garden was in train; it gave 
him all he needed to eat; his haying was 
almost done; and he was able to address 
himself to the task of making more satis- 
factory preparations for the winter. To do 
this, he decided, meant not only warm 
quarters for the oxen and the chickens but 
meant that he must at least begin the task 
of rebuilding the house. With this in mind, 
he went into the woodlot and felled trees, 
day after day, lopping off the limbs and 
roughly squaring some of the trunks, leav- 
ing them to dry out where they had fallen. 
He worked for the most part alone. Once 
or twice Chet McAusland helped him for a 
day or two; young Dan Bissell and Andy 
Wattles and Joe Suter all found time to put 
in an occasional hour at the end of the day. 
But usually Chan was alone, working with 
a cold ferocity seldom seen in Fraternity. 
He had thrown off the manner of his neigh- 
bors. When they felled a tree it was with 
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slow, accurate strokes, neatly placed, doing 
the work with a minimum of effort; but 
when Chan attacked the trunk of a tall 
spruce it was like the opening of a duel; 
he swung his ax as though it were a sword, 
nor took any breathing space until the tree 
trembled and shuddered and swept in a 
wide arc to its fall. His labors were work- 
ing a change in him; he had lost his indolent 
and idle demeanor. His quiet eyes were 
now become steady and hard; and his 
shoulders, which had been beginning to sag 
like those of his father, were broadening 
and thickening. Day by day an insidious 
weariness weakened his limbs; but day by 
day he ignored it until at last the enemy 
ceased to attack him. He became almost 
literally tireless. He woke at first dawn, 
and made a swift fire and breakfasted and 
was about his tasks before the sun had 
risen; he gave over at night only when it 
was too dark for him to see what he was 
about. 

Karly in August he began to drag some of 
his squared timbers down across the pas- 
ture and stack them near the cellar hole, 
putting bits of wood between them so that 
air might circulate to hasten the drying 
process. At night, when he could not see to 
work elsewhere, he lighted a lantern and 
repaired the walls of the cellar, chinking 
the crevices, readjusting a great stone here 
and there so that the walls would serve as 
foundations once more and support the 
weight of the structure he meant to erect. 
He decided after some inspection that the 
chimney, still standing, might be made to 
serve for his present needs. Here and there 
a brick had tumbled out, and he replaced 
these; the upper half had a cant to the 
westward, and he knocked it off and put a 
new cap on the flue. His plan was to build 
this summer a single room that would oc- 
cupy the place formerly occupied by the 
kitchen. The chimney would form a part 
of the west wall, or rather would rise 
against the west wall. Next year he could 
add on in that direction; but a single room 
would serve him now. 

Before his plans had progressed to the 
point of laying the sills, however, he decided 
that the pump must be included in his 
structure so that frost would not cut off 
his supply of water. 

But the pump had been twisted and 
ruined by the fire, and he would have to 
have a new one, and would need cement 
with which to mix concrete for a fresh cap 
on the well. This meant money. The fact 
that he had no cash at all had not at first 
disturbed him. Will Bissell gave him credit 
at the store for sugar and flour and coffee 
and salt. He had been able to fit a new 
handle to the head of his father’s ax, and to 
the hammer; Bissell let him have a few 
pounds of nails. He borrowed from his 
neighbors a mowing machine or a rake when 
he needed it for the haying. The logs he 
took to be sawed paid for themselves, a 
certain proportion of the resultant lumber 
compensating Joe Brine for the work done 
by the mill. But to buy a pump demanded 
cash; and to get it, resenting the delay, 
Chan went to work on the road for a week, 
worked almost double hours, and with the 
money made the first payment on the 
pump, so that Will Bissell’s truck brought 
it from East Harbor, and Chan set it trium- 
phantly in place in the well, and cemented 
it in. 

Chan was no carpenter; but he had that 
familiarity with tools which any man living 
an existence as self-contained as that of a 
farmer must acquire. He wasa good axman, 
and his ax served to square the timbers for 
his sills. They were not thoroughly dried 
out; he had to accept that fact. They 
could be leveled another year, when they 
had taken final form and line. He borrowed 
a ship auger and fitted the corners of his 
sills together and pegged them with oak 
pegs, forming a rectangle around the cellar 
at the end where the kitchen had stood. An 
extension included the pump. Then he 
began the difficult task of framing his 
structure, with lumber freshly sawed from 
the still-green pine and spruce. ’ 

Will Belter came one day to watch him at 
this stage of the work; and he commented 
on the fact that Chan was using heavy 
stuff, six-by-six timbers at the corners 
where lighter stock might have served. 

“Looks like you’re wasting lumber,” 
Belter suggested. ‘‘Just as well put it up 
with two-by-fours, and it would do all 
right.”’ 

Chan shook his head stubbornly. 

“T ain’t just building to have it fall 
down,” he replied. ‘‘I aim to add on, an- 
other year. What I do now has got to stay.” 
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“Do you well enough till you can hire a 
house built right,’ Belter urged. 

“T don’t aim to do any hiring,” Chan 
told him. “I’m going to need all the money 
I git hold of.” 

So he persisted in his course, set the heavy 
corner posts solidly and bound them with a 
plate. The roof presented difficulties. Even- 
tually he made a pattern out of light stuff, 
and from this pattern sawed his rafters. He 
had advice again at this stage. 

“Put on a one-way roof,’’ they told him. 
“Easier to put on and just as good.” But 
he replied as he had replied to Belter, 

“T’ll be adding on next year,” he said. 
“Then the roof would have to be took 
down and changed. No sense of that.” 

His rafters were not well fitted and he 
wasted a certain quantity of lumber and a 
good deal of time he could ill spare in the 
attempt to bring them to perfection. He 
never attained this end; but he did man- 
age a ridgepole that was level, and his roof 
timbers were stout and strong. On the day 
when he nailed boards across the rafters he 
got a thrill of pride at seeing his handiwork 
assume shape and form. 

He had been in such impatience to see a 
roof atop his structure that he had not yet 
set the studs; and when, the roof in place, 
he attempted to do so, he at once encoun- 
tered a difficulty. The weight of the roof 
had caused the plate to sag in the middle: 
studs cut a uniform length could not be 
forced under it. This mishap became known 
and occasioned amusement among the men 
who occasionally stopped to watch him at 
work. He was forced to borrow a jack and 
laboriously lift the plate before putting 
each stud in place; but in spite of the jests 
that were made at his expense, he persisted, 
till in the end the thing was done. 

The problem of sheathing and inclosing 
his structure was a difficult one. Siding or 
matched boards were out of the question. 
They would have to be bought in East Har- 
bor, and Chan had no money for such pur- 
chases. His lumber, sawed at Joe Brine’s 
mill from his own logs, was still green and 
would inevitably shrink; so that if he 
simply boarded up the sides of his house, 
the drying wood would leave cracks be- 
tween the boards. He met this problem by 
laying his siding weatherboard style, each 
plank overlapping the one below for an 
inch or more. The result was almost ex- 
travagantly rude in appearance, and it 
would not keep out the wind. But it would 
shed rain and keep the interior dry. 

The matter of windows and doors had 
been in his mind from the beginning and 
had seemed for a time to present an in- 
superable obstacle. It was Jim Saladine 
who suggested the expedient he at last 
adopted. 

“The old Brant place,” he reminded 
Chan, “over on the back road past the 
swamp. There’s a house in there going to 
pieces. I guess you could fix it to take what 
you need.” 

Chan acted upon this suggestion at once. 
The Brant place had been abandoned for 
half a dozen years, and no one would ever 
live there again. Young John Evered had 
bought it for the sake of the hay the farm 
would cut, and Chan went to him with his 
proposal. 

“T can’t pay you anything now,” he con- 
fessed. “But I can by and by. And a 
couple of windows and doors is all I need.”’ 

Evered nodded. 

“You just take what you want,” he di- 
rected. “The old place is just crumbling 
and falling down. The things ain’t worth a 
thing to me.” 

“T’d ruther pay, or fix to pay,” Chan 
insisted; and Evered accepted this arrange- 
ment and named a tentative figure, ridic- 
ulously low, yet high enough to satisfy 
Chan’s pride. 

Chan set one window on each side of his 
house. He set them horizontal instead of 
perpendicular, thus eliminating the neces- 
sity for weights and permitting the sashes to 
be slid back and forth instead. The doors 
needed only new screws for the hinges and 
oil on the old locks. As soon as these doors 
and windows were set, Chan decided to 
move into the new house; but to do this 
meant that the roof must be made water- 
proof. He wanted shingles; but shingles 
were expensive, and the laying took time 
and required also a certain amount of skill. 
He decided on roofing paper; and though 
this must be bought and paid for, the 
amount involved was not large. There were 


three Gravenstein trees in the orchard; he 


picked their early fruit and shipped it to 
the Boston market, and in anticipation of 
(Continued on Page 109) 
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(Continued from Page 105) 
the money return bought his roofing mate- 
rial on credit and achieved a tight covering 
‘or his house. This’ done, he moved the 
stove and his small accumulation of be- 
ongings out of the quarters he had been 
yecupying in what had been the stall where 
she oxen lived. This made it possible to 
yrepare that place for their accommoda- 
sion during the coming winter, and he left 
yf work on the house for a while to make 
them comfortable. Their stall had been 
lown in the foundations of the barn, beside 
she manure pit; the earth itself would help 
‘0 keep them warm. He made a tight roof 
ind end wall; and for greater warmth 
vithin, constructed a lean-to against this 
»xposed end, which would insulate the oxen 
igainst the cold, and also accommodate the 
thickens. This task done, he swung without 
)ause into the work of getting together his 
vinter’s wood, and felled trees and left 
hem to dry out, or cut and fitted the 
copped branches from his former workings, 
iauling the product down to a growing pile 
vehind the pump shed. He felt more and 
nore the need of a wagon ora sledge; and 
ifter discussing the matter with Joe Brine, 
ie got out a section of oak some eight feet 
ong and took it to Joe to be seasoned and 
awed into runners which he could put to- 
ether during the coming winter. 
_ He was established by this time in the 
mall one-room structure which would 
1ouse him; but the wind penetrated to its 
very corner and he perceived the necessity 
if making it warmer. He could be prodigal 
f lumber, since to secure it it was only 
.ecessary to cut trees and drag them to the 
aill. So he laid another floor atop the first 
ne, spreading newspapers between, and he 
vanked hay around the foundations and 
veighted it down with heavy slabs of stone. 
“his reminded him that his cellar must 
ccommodate potatoes and apples and 
quashes and beets and carrots against the 
vinter; so he built a rude partition con- 
ecting the base of the chimney with the 
ide walls of the old cellar hole, and insu- 
ated this partition with hay and earth and 
tones. The remainder of the cellar, lying 
pen to the weather, would accommodate a 
ertain quantity of water which would inev- 
‘ably work into that portion he meant to 
se. He could not avoid this; there was no 
ray to drain the cellar. But he set boards 
cross as trestles upon which the barrels of 
otatoes and the like would stand. 
_ Most of this work had to be done in the 
aytime; but he discovered: that he could 
yend his evenings profitably in putting an 
mer wall of boards against the studding. 
etween the outer and the inner walls he 
uffed hay. The result was to create a 
aree-inch blanket of hay between him and 
1e cold. He judged that it would serve. 
is ambitions fed upon his successes, and 
2 began the more complicated task of 
atting a ceiling of boards across upon the 
ate. This would serve the double purpose 
‘ ereating an air chamber between his 
ving quarters and the cold roof, and of 
‘oviding a certain amount of storage 
vace. He worked at this job at night, after 
s day was done; and there were nights 
hen he forgot to go to bed until weariness 
verwhelmed him. 
All these things were not done at once, 
in sequence. The tasks overlapped one 
1other. Sometimes he was forced to give 
rer his building operations for a day or 
7o or three at a time, when the farm de- 
‘anded his attention. But he had at- 
‘mpted no very ambitious farming this 
var. He sought only to raise what food- 
‘uffs he would need for the winter, to-get 
i hay for the oxen and to market the good 
(op of apples. Even when he was busy 
‘out the place during the day, he worked 
‘ night by lantern light. His toil was un- 
imitting; and as its tangible results as- 
‘med form and substance, he found his 
:bitions extending, himself driven onward 
{ new efforts. 
About the first of October his condition 
\is this: He had a one-room house that 
tr accommodate himself during the 
‘nter, in which he could be sufficiently 
‘nfortable and in which he would be warm. 
neath there was a cellar ready to receive 
} garden products. The pump was in the 
2d, reasonably protected against the cold. 
e oxen had shelter, and the chickens as 
ll. His world, though small, was self- 
itained and seemed to him sufficient. 
,rthermore, he found to his surprise that 
ile doing all these things, he had also 
ae rather better than usual with the gar- 
1, and had cut more hay. Chan was 
sinning to discover that work thrives on 
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work; that the more one does the more 
one is able to do. And this new knowledge 
was revealed in his bearing, in the confi- 
dence of his demeanor, in the quiet certainty 
of his voice. 

He had occasion one day late in September 
to go to Kast Harbor, and two encounters 
marked the excursion. He saw his parents 
and he saw Carrie Day. 


vi 


HAN had seen his father and mother 
once or twice during the summer. Dode 
one Sunday borrowed a horse and buggy 
and he and Maria drove out to the farm. 
Chan was at work that morning upon the 
siding of his house; he had a board across 
the sawhorses beneath his knee when he 
saw the buggy coming along the road; and 
upon a second scrutiny he recognized his 
father and mother. The young man at 
once abandoned his work and went to meet 
them as they turned into the barnyard. He 
took the horse’s head and Dode and Maria 
got to the ground. : 
Dode said slowly, “‘Well, Chan, howdo?” 
“Good,” Chan replied. ‘You both all 
right?” 

“Fair,’”’ Dode told him. 

A puzzled, dull humility sat on the man. 
Mrs. Mosser looked at Chan almost fur- 
tively. 

“You’re kind of peaked,” she said in 
querulous solicitude. 

“Ain’t as fat as I was,’’ Chan agreed. 

“You prob’ly don’t eat enough. Who 
cooks for you?”’ 

“T get along myself,”’ her son told her, 
smiling faintly. 

“You’d ought to come in and live with 
us,”’ she urged, in a tone that confessed she 
knew the futility of the suggestion. ‘“‘You 
could get you a job too.” 

“T got a good job here,” he replied in a 
good-natured tone. ‘I’m keeping right 
busy.” He tied the horse to the fence 
along the lane and led them toward the 
scene of his building operations. “‘Come see 
what all I’ve done,” he invited. 

They followed him submissively enough; 
but where Chan saw what he meant to do, 
they saw only what he had done. Where 
his eye discovered a house in process, they 
saw only a bare framework of rough tim- 
bers, badly squared; a roof the angles of 
which were here and there uncertain; a 
floor of splintery boards. It seemed to them 
hopelessly little; it seemed to Chan a be- 
ginning full of promise. 

The two viewpoints were fundamentally 
opposed, and it was impossible to reconcile 
them. 

Chan was at first blind to their attitude. 
He explained what he had done and what 
he meant to do. But in the first pause in 
his explanation, Mrs. Mosser said oblivi- 
ously to her husband, “I can’t seem to 
realize the house is gone.” 

“This time a year from now I’II have it 
built again,’ Chan promised. 

She appeared not to hear him. 

“My grandfather built it,” she said, half 
to herself. ‘I’ve heard my father tell. And 
he cleared the rocks out of the lower meadow 
and cut off the timber.’”’ She was silent for 
a moment, then said, ‘‘I’d kind of like to 
walk up to his grave, Dode.” 

So they all three climbed the pasture 
slope to the small inclosure within the 
fringe of the woods, where half a dozen of 
the Freels were buried. Chan was impatient 
at this pilgrimage. He resented the lost 
time; he stood on one foot and then the 
other while Dode sat on the stone wall and 
chewed at a twig and his mother pushed 
through the briers to discover the ancient 
headstones and decipher them. But when 
they started back and emerged from the 
young growth and he saw the bright new 
timber of his house below them, his breast 
filled with pride, and he walked with his 
dreams, ignoring their regretful reminis- 
cences. 

He had planned to boil a fowl for his din- 
ner; and they ate with him, Mrs. Mosser 
exclaiming in dismay because her son lived 
in the cellar of the stable and complaining 
at the disorder everywhere manifest. 

“But I will say you keep your pot and 
your dishes clean, Chan,’’ she confessed 
reluctantly. 

“Thad to,” he told her, grinning. ‘Soot 
and grease got so thick on them it was on 
my hands all the time and the boards in 
the house got all dirtied. I kind of want to 
keep them boards clean. They look mighty 
bright and new, seems to me.” 

Early in the afternoon, Dode and Maria 
drove back to town, regretful at leaving 
Chan behind. 
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“You'll get sick or something,” Mrs. 
Mosser urged. ‘‘You better come along 
with us.” 

Chan, on the ground beside the buggy, 
smiled up at them. 

“’Bout next summer you'll have to come 
back and live with me,” he countered, 
“when I’ve made room for you.” 

“TI don’t guess we’ll ever come back here,” 
his mother confessed. ‘‘Dode don’t have to 
work so hard in town, and we get a lot of 
comfort out of seeing folks more.” 

He said awkwardly, voicing a thought 
that had taken form and grown in his mind, 
“Tf you don’t aim to come back, you better 
sell me the farm, when I can pay for it.” 

“It’d be yours by and by anyhow,” she 
replied. 

“I'd feel better, paying you,” he urged. 

“T guess you’re kind of making it yours, 
anyway,’’ his mother told him, faint pride 
showing for a moment in her eyes. “If you 
want to stay out here, I dunno why we 
shouldn’t let you.’ 

When they drove away, he watched them 
out of sight; for a moment thereafter, ab- 
straction held him. Then he turned and 
with a quick stride went back to his work, 


picking up the saw where he had laid it in | 


the shade so that the hot sun might not 
ruin its temper. He found a keen pleasure 
in the harsh song of its teeth through the 
wood; in the thump when the severed end 
fell to the ground. 

This was the only occasion during the 


summer when Dode and Mrs. Mosser came | 


to Fraternity. Chan was able to understand 


that for them to see thespot where for so long | § 


their lives had centered was a depressing 


experience; yet there were times when he | 


wished to show them, a little pridefully, 
how much he had done. He did not resent 
their staying away; but he regretted it. At 
the same time he accepted the fact that the 
fire had made them old people; and he was 
young, full of a growing ardor for life. 


On this day of his trip to East Harbor he | 
went to the house where they had lodgings | 


and saw his mother, and had dinner with 
them there. The experience saddened him. 


They had accepted their new life so submis- | 
sively, had surrendered so completely. His 


mother’s complaints were as continuous as 
ever; but he saw that they lacked their old 
sincerity. She was in fact comfortable 
enough and sufficiently contented; Dode 
earned enough to keep them; they were 
even putting a little money by. So long as 
he could work they could be secure. 

“T dunno as we ought to complain,’”’ she 
told Chan, with what seemed to him a mock 
humility. He thought she was really a lit- 


tle proud that they had established them- | | 


selves in these new surroundings. 


His encounter with Carrie Day came | f 


afterward and accidentally. He had bor- 
rowed a horse and buggy from Joe Brine 
for the drive to town; and he was on his 
way toward Postoftice Square, whence the 
road to Fraternity turned sharply upward 
over the hill, when he saw the girl walking 
toward him along the sidewalk. He recog- 


nized her by her walk, two blocks away, and | § 


with a strange and thrilling pleasure. Since 
a few days after the fire, when her school 
term closed and she left Fraternity, he had 
not seen her; but she had been in his 
thoughts more than once. 


with speculations. 

Now, watching her draw nearer, he trem- 
bled and found his throat filled and felt his 
pulses pounding with something like fear, 
and he had an impulse to turn into a side 
street and thus avoid the encounter. 


flee, so he saw the distance between them 
steadily grow less. She had not yet seen 


him. She was walking swiftly, with that | 


curious suggestion in her gait that merely 
to walk was pleasant. Not till they were 
within thirty yards of each other did she 
look toward the approaching buggy. Then 
Chan saw her face light, and she left the 
sidewalk and came into the road to meet 
him with a quick and eager movement. 

“Chan Mosser!”’ she cried. ‘‘I almost 
didn’t know you!” 


He pulled the horse to a stop and spat 


nervously over the wheel. 

“Tt’s me, all right,’’ he confessed. 

“You're thin,’ she told him. Quickly 
amended this. ‘‘No, you’re not fat. That’s 
what I meant to say. You look so strong!” 

“T been working pretty steady,” he con- 
fessed. 

“Turn the horse,’’ she commanded im- 
patiently. ‘I want to talk to you. Let me 
get in.”’ He obediently swung the beast 


’ 


He had found | 
the memory of her both refreshing and | 
strengthening, and she had filled his mind | 


But | | 
his muscles did not respond to this desire to | 
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Dress well and succeed 
2-Pocket 
Heather 
Coat 
$7.50 
value 
unequalled 


- KNITT . 


COATS & VESTS 


Comfort 
Plus Service 


Wear a Thermo and enjoy the 
free-and-easy feeling that comes 
with this king of comfort coats. 
Thermo is an attractive looking 
coat for general wear, indoors or 
outdoors, at work or play, all the 
year round. 


Thermo’s beauty is more than 
skin deep—it retains its shape 
and good looks longer, because it 
is made of virgin wool—pure, 
new wool, free from shoddy often 
labeled ‘‘all wool.’’ 


For your protection and so you will 
have no doubt about the high quality 
of Thermo, we attach a double guaran- 
tee ticket to the front of every genuine 
Thermo coat. 


Thermo ‘‘two-way”’ cuffs have wrist 
straps for loose or tight cuffs. No 
crushed shirt cuffs, no stretching out 
of shape. Thermo washes easily. 


Thermo Coats come in attractive 
Scotch Grains, Tartans and Heather 
Mixtures, $7.50 to $9.00; Vests $5.00 
and $6.00. Look for the Thermo Virgin 
Wool hanger in the neck. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, write us. 


THERMO MILLS, Inc. 
349 Broadway, Dept. M., New York 


“From Sheep's Back To Yours” 
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Wild Cat Income 


With the Safety of Government Bonds 


ILLIONS of people would 
invest all they have in Gov- 
ernment Bonds paying 10%. 
And if they yielded 20%, any- 
body, with any cash or securities 
whatever, would put every nickel 
he had into them. Billions of 
dollars would be invested over 


night. 


Such an opportunity is open to 
thousands of business men. They 
can nearly always make a sure 
20%. Usually they can make 30% 
or 50%. Many times they do not 
have to invest a dollar. 

Here is the way to make such 
earnings. Automatic Sprinklers 
reduce the cost of fire insurance 
50% to 90%. The secret lies in get- 
ting the system into your building 
with /ittle or no cash investment 
on your part. Once it is in, the 
savings start. These savings are 
turned over yearly to the company 
that advanced the cost of the 
system. 

In other words, the system 
practically pays fot itself. And 
after the cost is thus returned the 
income from sprinklers is .velvet 
—and the system is a permanent 
asset on your books. 


Nearly every business man who 


has not grasped this opportunity 
to make money, and at the same 
time protect his business against 
fire, imagines that in Azs case the in- 
surance savings would not be suf- 
ficient to make the plan workable. 


Yet almost any of these men 
would make savings equal to 50% 
of the annual payments required 
and that means 20% earnings a 
year on whatever contribution 
he may have made. 


We have organized an operating 
subsidiary—The U. S. Construc- 
tion. Company—to make Grinnell 
Automatic Sprinkler Systems 
available to our customers on this 
deferred payment plan. By this 
method of financing sprinkler in- 
stallation, heavy initial invest- 
ment is not required. Working 
capital position is not impaired. 
The development of this subsidi- 
ary company is but another ele- 
ment in the complete service which 
has so firmly established Grinnell 
Company in its position of un- 
questioned leadership in the field 


of automatic fire protection. 


For further information, 
address our subsidiary, U. S. 
Construction Co., 302 West Ex- 
change Street, Providence, R. I. 


GRINNELL 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEM 


When the fire starts, the water starts 


Grinnell Company, Inc. 


Providence, R. I. 


If 20% net on your money with positive 
fire protection is a worth-while combina- 
tion, you must take a sprinkler system on 
our deferred payment plan or buy one for 
cash right away. 


There are very few concerns whose mini- 
mum savings won’t amount to half of the 
annual payments we ask for installing 
sprinklers. Saving 50% of our annual charge 
gives you 20% on your money. The fol- 


lowing figures illustrate the principle: 


YEARLY 
Annual payments for 
sprinkler system 


FIVE YEAR 
TOTAL 


$5,000 
Annual insurance saving 500 2,500 


New money put in by 


you each year......... 500 2,500 
Total new money. . $2,500 (without interest) 


Annual saving, after Five years $500.=20% 
on $2,500 


302 West Exchange Street 


Find Out If You Can Get In on this Bonanza 


U. S. CONSTRUCTION GO. 


In this example the savings amount to 
only one-half of the annual payment we 
ask. But we know of hundreds of cases 
where the savings are large enough to pay 
for the equipment entirely in five years 
without the expenditure of a nickel. Our 
plan of payments can be altered to fit any 
conditions of working capital. 


There is no use guessing, speculating or 
getting a lot of misinformation. It is just 
such half-way investigation that keeps so 
many firms from getting this sure protec- 
tion on our attractive terms. 


Let us get the facts for you, so that you 
may be sure they are right. 


Write us how much insurance you carry 
and what you pay for it. Also give us the 
total floor area of your building. With this 
data before us, we can start getting you 
facts and figures you can bank on. 


Providence, R. I. 
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around and she climbed into the seat beside 
him. ‘Go ahead,” she directed; ‘“‘any- 
where; and tell me what you’ve been 
doing.” 

“Why, just fixing up after the fire,” he 
explained. 

He wanted to tell her everything, to re- 
cite the tale of his small triumphs; but his 
tongue would not frame the words. She 
sensed his reticence, with a sidewise glance 
at his face; and to reassure him she began 
to talk about herself. 

“T’ve been away,” she explained, ‘“‘to 
summer school. I didn’t get back till day 
before yesterday. But I wondered about 
youalot. Once I almost wrote you a letter, 
but I decided you wouldn’t care anything 
about that.’”’ She faced him again. ‘“‘Are 
you still in Fraternity?” 

“Oh, yes, I’m still there.” 

““Where are you living?”’ 

“Why, I’ve got a kind of a shack where 
our house used to be,”’ he explained. 

“You’ve stayed, the way you said you 
would?” 

peyeans” 

“You can’t stay there this winter, can 
you?” 

“T figure I can get along,” he told her. 
“‘T’m kind of planning to do some building, 
after the apples is picked.” He hesitated, 
then added, “‘I can work at that, good days, 
all winter.” 

“Building? What are you building?” 

“Well, I can’t hire anybody to do it.” 

“Build what?” 

“Build the house,’”’ he explained, blurt- 
ing out the words self-consciously. Then 
added, in a rush of pride, “‘I’ve got a start. 
I’ve got the kitchen done. I aim to live in 
that this winter.” 

‘Are your father and mother there?”’ 

“No. No, paw’s got him a job here in 
town, and they’reliving here. Getting along 


good. I guess maw likes seeing more 
folks.” 

““You’re all alone?” 

“Yeah.” 


“‘Tsn’t it—lonesome?”’ 

“Well, I’m right busy.” 

“Who cooks your meals?” 

‘Oh, I can cook pretty good now. I’ve 
learned.” 

Her hand gripped his arm and her voice 
was vibrant. 

“T might have known a man with a chin 
like yours would be stubborn enough not to 
be licked.” 

But Chan could not answer that. The 
touch of her hand had made him uncertain 
of his own voice. He waited for a moment, 
then said slowly, ‘“‘If you’re out there some- 
time, I can show you what I’ve done.” 

*‘T’m coming out Monday,” she told him, 
“to see about the school.” 

He had wished she would come; but now 
that his wish was granted, he was afraid. 

“Well, I’ll be there,’’ he said. 

They spent a long, full hour together 
before she let him go; and she had asked a 
thousand questions, and he had found in 
her a friendliness which brought her in- 
finitely nearer, made her seem more human, 
more like himself. On the long drive home 
his thoughts were full of her. He was inter- 
ested to discover that she no longer made 
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him uncomfortable, no longer irritated him 
by the brisk energy of her voice and of her 
movements. There was energy in Chan 
himself now, a burning. fire that grew in 
intensity; but he did not fully perceive this, 
He thought she had come nearer him; it did 
ae? occur to him that he had come nearer 

er 

She came on Monday asshe had promised, 
and he found her such an audience as he 
had craved. She admired the ingenuity of 
what he had done; she guessed how much 
of toil his work represented, and told him 
as much, and praised him for it. She 
listened to his plans and saw eye to eye 
with him; and in excited tones, each break- 
ing in upon the other, they planned the 
house that he would build, and placed a 
room here and another there, set a window, 
hung a door, framed the roof. It seemed to 
Chan, before they were through, that the 
work was already as good as done. She was) 
to have the school, she told him. ! 

‘So I'll be here all winter,” she explained. 
“T’m going to come watch you work a lot. 
Maybe there’ll be times I can help.” 

“‘T’d like that,’ he confessed. 

When it was time for her to go, she said, a 
thoughtful tone in her voice, ‘Another 
year, you'll be right back where you were; 
before, won’t you?” 

“Tt may take longer,’ he replied. “J 
got to do it all myself. Can’t hire anything 
done.” 
“But some day you'll have the house 
finished, and a barn.” 

“Yeah, some day.” 

She eyed him acutely. 

“What are you going to do then, Chan?” 
she asked. 

‘Why, I ain’t figured,’’ he confessed un- 
certainly. ‘I dunno as I’ve looked that far 
ahead. There’s a lot to do first.” 

A sudden and to him an unaccountable 
impatience came into her tones. 

“But you’ll have it done sometime,” ee 
insisted. ‘‘Then you’ll have worked your- 
self out of a job. What will you do then?” 

““Why, farm the place,’’ he replied uncer- 
tainly. 

“The way your father did?”’ she asked. 

“‘T guess so,’”’ he confessed. 

When she was gone, he thought uncom- 
fortably that she had seemed disappointed 
at the end; and he wondered what he had 
said or done, or failed to do. She had been 
almost angry; he had seen words trembling 
on her lips, eager for utterance, but he could 
not guess what it was she had wanted tc 
say. i 

He saw her once or twice again during 
the next month. She was boarding at Le¢ 
Motley’s as she had done the year before; 
but she did not come to Chan’s farm. Hé 
encountered her only in the village, and 
her manner had changed. He felt that he 
was thrust away from her; felt at the same 
time that she was watching him with ar 
alert and anxious scrutiny, waiting for 
something. 

At the same time Chan was facing a nev 
problem; one which had revealed itself t 
him with the approach of cold weather 
He had planned to do some building thai 
winter; had thought he might get out the 
(Continued on Page 113) 
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(Continued from Page 110) 
structural timbers and perhaps frame the 
remainder of the house. There would be 
snow and cold, but he was used to encoun- 
tering cold without extreme discomfort. 
He gave a good deal of thought to these 
plans of his; and he talked with Joe Brine, 
and with other men in the village who knew 
something about lumber and about con- 
struction. They were in one accord in the 
advice they gave him. 

“You did a good job so far,” Joe Brine 
told him. “But you couldn’t go ahead and 
do a house alone.” 

' Chan asked some questions and Brine 
expounded the matter. 

“Tt needs knowing how,” he said. ‘Oh, 
‘you can frame a house so’s it will stand up, 
‘maybe; but it won’t be plumb, and you’ll 
‘do a lot of things the hard way, and make 
‘trouble for yourself, and it’ll all have to be 

‘done over in a few years. What you need 
‘is a carpenter to help you. You can work 
with him if he tells you things to do. And 
‘you need some kinds of lumber that I ain’t 
‘got and can’t saw out for you. You’ll have 
\to buy it in East Harbor.” 

“T’m comfortable where I am,’’ Chan 
argued, more to provoke the other to fur- 
‘ther explanation than from conviction. 

) “That’s a mighty sight different.’ 

_ “Them other things take money,’’ Chan 
‘reminded him. 

! “Well, you got to have them,” Brine 
insisted. 

' So this was the problem which Chan 
faced. It was not so much a problem re- 
‘quiring exertion on his part. He was ready 
enough for work, no matter how arduous. 
‘But this was a matter requiring decision. 
Joe had not put the thing in words; but 
)Chan did so in his own thoughts. He knew 
‘that he could borrow money on the farm. 
Not much, but enough to pay for what 
‘must be bought and to hire a man’s labor. 

To the accustomed mind, borrowing 
‘money for construction or for production is 
‘ot a frightful thing; but to the small 
‘farmer in Fraternity the word ‘“‘mortgage”’ 
‘has a terrifying connotation. It wears a 
mantle of terror, sheds affright and dismays 
‘the stoutest heart. Chan felt quite sure 
that he could eventually build the house 
which had already taken shape in his 
‘dreams. What money would be needed he 
‘could earn by selling his own labor. But 
‘he also perceived that his labor was needed 
‘on the farm, and this is a truth hidden from 
the mind of most Fraternity folk. When 
‘one man hires another at two or three dol- 
lars a day, he expects a return greater than 
‘the figure paid; by the same token, the 
‘hired man’s labor, properly directed, would 
‘be worth as much to him as to his em- 
iployer. Chan had, during the arduous 
‘summer just gone, discovered the value of 
‘time, the value of his own time. A day 
‘spent working for another was a day lost 
‘to himself, and this was quite clear to him. 
| So from the time it occurred to him that 
by borrowing money he might get quicker 
results, the thought was never out of his 
mind. He spoke of it to no one, but he 
‘considered the project from every angle. 
‘Again and again his thoughts ran into the 
word “mortgage” and came to a full stop 
as though they had collided with a blank 
wall. But again and again they began once 
more, retracing thesame path. Familiarity 
with the thought began by slow degrees to 
rob it of its terrors. He learned to look 
upon the prospect with unaffrighted eyes, 
and from this stage he was not long in pass- 
ing to the more vigorous state of mind of 
one eager to accept a challenge from a stout 
opponent. To assume a mortgage would be 
to put in jeopardy the acres that had become 
30 dear to him; but if he risked them it was 
for their own sake. He came by slow de- 
grees to his determination. Will Bissell was 
the first man whom he consulted. Will 
advised him to go to a bank in East Harbor. 

“They won’t maybe lend as much,” he 
said, “But they prob’ly won’t charge you 
is much, either, as someone around here. 
Cd go to them.” 
|. Chan found the thing surprisingly easy. 
ey father and mother formally deeded the 
and to him; and, this arranged, he reached 
is agreement with the bank. At the mo- 
jnent of signing the mortgage and note his 
and trembled; to be thus brought in 
petual contact with the thing which had 
ulways worn so fearful a mien was a terri- 

ying experience. But he signed with a 
old stroke of the pen; and a moment 
iterward found himself already inflated 
vith new confidence and pride, and re- 
urned to Fraternity full of even more am- 
vitious plans. As he walked home from the 
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village, where he had left the borrowed 
horse and buggy, he noticed that the low 
meadows adjoining his own farm had not 
been cut that year; the grass lay in di- 
sheveled windrows where the frost had felled 
it. And he thought he might some day buy 
that land. Hay wasasure crop; there was 
always a market at some price for whatever 
surplus he might have. 

He visioned himself as the proprietor of 
even broader acres. 

It was two days later that Carrie, after 
her day in school was done, came to seek 
him out. 

He was busy in his cellar, stowing pota- 


toes in their barrels there, when her voice | 
summoned him; and he climbed to level | 
ground to face her, and discovered astrange | 


and tender excitement in her eyes. 
She said quickly, ‘‘Chan, Mr. Motley 
says you’ve borrowed money on the farm.” 
He nodded, coloring slowly. 
“ec Yes. ” 
“What for?” 


“Why, I kind of needed it,”’ he confessed. | 


“To live on?’’ she demanded. . 

He shook his head, smiling a little. 

“No, no; I’mallright. But it looked to 
me I could do a better job building if I hired 
some help. And there’s lumber and things 
I'll have to buy.” 

“You borrowed to build?” she asked. 

“oe Yes.’ 

He thought she sighed with faint relief; 
thought peace came into her eyes. She 
looked away from him, then back again. 

“That means you'll be working for years, 
have to work hard, to pay off the mortgage.” 

“Well, I aim to,” he told her. 

“The only thing I’ve been afraid of,”’ she 
said, “is that when you got the house built 
again you’d settle down the way your father 
did. But you won’t be able just to sit 
around, with interest and that mortgage to 
pay off and all.” 

“T guess not,” he agreed. 

She seemed to wait a moment; then she 
said, “I’m not worried about you now. I 
can see you’re going on the fine way you’ve 
begun. The fire was a fine thing to happen 
to you, Chan.”’ 

Her voice was curiously tender; and he 
peaen to understand her, and his heart was 
ull. 

“T guess it was,’’ he assented in a low 
voice. 

Silence held them for a while, and she 
watched him; but he would not meet her 
eyes. At last she laughed, a curiously 
shaken laugh. 

“T can’t wait for you,” she told him. 

“Can’t wait? For what?” He was 
puzzled. 

Her cheeks were flaming. 

“There isn’t time,’ she explained. ‘It’ll 
just cost us that much more to wait. I’ll 
have my board to pay and everything.” 

He hesitated and his knees felt weak, and 
he sat down slowly on the step of his own 
door. She looked all around and back to 
him again, and she stepped past him into 
the single room of the dwelling he had built 
for himself. He rose then and followed her 
and they stood side by side, surveying the 
interior; the rough board walls with fra- 
grant hay here and there escaping through 
the cracks; the splintery floor beneath 
their feet; the stove upon which a kettle 
hummed; the furnishings he had built 
against the walls. 

Neither of them spoke for a long time; 
and then she said in a low and musical 
tone, “I like it, Chan.” 

“Tt’s comfortable enough, I guess,” he 
agreed. 

“And we'll be doing something. Build- 
ing.” 

“A lot of that to do.” 

“It’s such a little house,’’ she confessed, 
looking up at him with a smile. ‘A person 
could take care of it and teach school at the 
same time.” 

He nodded in dumb assent to this, and 
after a moment he sighed. 

“‘T guess so,” he assented. 

She laughed again, in that new and tender 
fashion. He had not thought so crisp and 
vigorous a person could be tender, and the 
revelation had an extraordinary sweetness 
about it. 

“You act seared,” she said. 

“T—kind of am,”’ he confessed, and man- 
aged to smile back at her. 

So she took his hand and held it steadily; 
and her eyes were grave and deep and 
warm. 

“You don’t need to be,’”’ she told him. 

In the end, of course, he overcame his 
terrors; and she seemed content that he 
should no longer be afraid. 
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from the table decorations, placed upon his 
brow. He discovered that these young 
ladies not only looked and talked alike but 
that they tasted alike, being slaves to the 
use of the same brand of lip salve. 

In the meantime, Hilary’s father, John 
Toller, watched his son’s attack upon the 
world of affairs with misgiving. Himself a 
man of industrious habit, who had made a 
fortune in estate, he could not but feel that 
his son was scarcely employing his early 
manhood to the best advantage. A sure 
sense of good form, coupled with an un- 
rivaled knowledge of musical comedy, its 
adherents and performers, is an asset of 
which any young man may well be proud, 
but it does not advance him very far along 
the road to fortune. If the boy were to do 
any good it was time he made a start, and 
to that end John Toller suggested that 
Hilary should make a tour of the world. 

His line of reasoning may appear ob- 
secure, but John Toller was of the school of 
thought that adheres to the belief in a 
knock round before a settle down. He 
made the suggestion diffidently, thinking 
Hilary would probably rebel against the 
fag of such an undertaking; but far from 
rebelling, Hilary was delighted. He had 
just effected contact with hisseventy-second 
sample of lip salve and the flavor was be- 
ginning to pall. 

“Tt’s a do, guv’nor,” he said. 
sure do.” 

So Hilary ordered some eccentrically 
appropriate clothes, bought a solar topee, 
a double Terai, a fur-lined coat, a .32- 
caliber automatic, a long-barreled revolver, 
a portable typewriter, some polo sticks, a 
battery of vacuum flasks, a stop watch, 
a compass, a barometer, a tent, a bath, a 
library of translations from modern French 
authors, one thousand very large cigars and 
some wardrobe trunks. 

The spectacle of his departure from 
Jermyn Street was impressive. So great 
was the crowd of beauty at Waterloo Sta- 
tion that his father was barely able to force 
his way up to the railway-carriage window. 

“Well, good-by, my boy,’’ he said, and 
kissed Hilary, which was rather bad form. 
“Don’t forget to look up your uncle when 
you're in Australia.” 

Then the train steamed out and old John 
Toller, who was feeling a bit lonely and sad, 
roped in a couple of the best lookers and 
carried them off to lunch at the Savoy, 
afterwards driving them home to their 
lodgings in Chelsea and making his first ac- 
quaintance with the flavor of lip salve, 
which he so thoroughly appreciated that he 
wondered if he had acted fairly in banish- 
ing his son from the enjoyment of such 
delights. 


“tsa 


Following many vicissitudes of travel, 
Hilary came at last to Australia where, after 
lingering unduly at Menzie’s Hotel, Mel- 
bourne, he entrained for- Wangarina. 

As he stepped out on the platform he ob- 
served that it was a one-horse little place 
where, unless he was mistaken, there was 
nothin’ doin’. There was not even a station 
master. He was alone in the Australian 
bush with all his beautiful luggage. 

To left and right rose the slag heaps of 
the disused mine workings. A mile away 
were a few houses and beyond that— 
nothing. 

“Not too good,” said Hilary. 
putrid indeed.” 

He was in the act of making this remark 
when his attention was attracted by a 
cloud of dust approaching along something 
which by no stretch of imagination could be 
called a road. Presently the dust developed 
into a vehicle of sorts, with an old man 
seated on the box, wearing blue jeans, a 
gray shirt and a wide-brimmed straw hat. 
The vehicle came to a halt by the station 
wicket and the old man got out. 

“You from Valima Farm?” Hilary asked. 

The old man nodded. 

“T’m Tom,” he said. 
grip?” 

“My luggage is over there.” 

Tom’s eyes opened wide. 

“No one ’asn’t got all them things,” he 
said. “Not likely—oh, no!”’ 

It took a while to convince him. When 
convinced, he rolled about as though in 
pain. 

“We must get ’em in some’ow,” he said. 
“Yer uncle’ll want to see ’em. Wouldn’t do 
my telling ’im. Oh, no!” 

“What do you mean?” 


“Very 


“Have you got a 
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“Well, yer see, ’e’asn’t ’ad a laugh not for 
a long time, yer see.” 

The eight miles to Valima Farm was 
covered in silence, broken by chuckles from 
Tom and a repetition of the words ‘Oh, 
dear!” 

Hilary was not impressed by the exterior 
of the farm—a single-story, corrugated-iron 
house with a covered veranda. 

“You'll find him inside,” said Tom. 
“He'll split himself over this.” 

Hilary Toller walked through the open 
door. 

Edward Toller, a napkin under his chin, 
was enjoying his tea, a meal consisting of 

bacon, tinned 
as salmon, pineapple 
, and thick slabs of 

: bread and butter. 
“Tlary?” he 
said, holding 
out a large, 


As Hilary’s Activities 
Increased, the Old 
Man’s Declined. He 
Spent Much Time Sit- 
ting in a Cane Chair 
on the Veranda, Look« 
ing Through a Pair of 
Field Glasses 


brown hand and point- 
ing to an empty chair 
with a well-loaded fork. 

‘““How are you, 
uncle?” 

““Bonza,’”’ was the re- 
ply. ‘“‘Drawrup a chair 
and help yerself. Tea’s 
at your elbow.”’ Hilary did as he was bid 
and was about to make some comment on 
his journey when his uncleremarked, ‘‘ What 
you got yourself up like that for, eh? Don’t 
wear fancy dress in these parts; no. Dig 
into the bacon before it whitens.”’ 

Abashed and conversationally at a loss, 
Hilary fell to with forced appetite. 

Edward Toller deposited alump of salmon 
on a slice of bread and roofed it with a sec- 
ond slice. 

“Dipping sheep all day,’ he said. 
“Seven hundred. Know anything about 
sheep?”’ 

“T’m afraid 

aH OUTELOSSt 

“You go in mainly for sheep, I suppose.”’ 

se Lecontbed 

“Oh, I thought ue ; 

“Crops, I go in for, and fruit—vines too. 
Cotton ’ud grow here, d’you know that?’’ 

“T didn’t—er ——”’ 

“Tt would. Anything would. Matter of 
trouble, that’s all—trouble. See those cher- 
ries as you come in? Then what were you 
looking at? How’s your father?” 

““He’s splendid.” 

“Haven’t seen him these forty years. 
So you’re his son?” 

Signs 

““H’m,”’ muttered Edward Toller. ‘Well, 
it’s early to say.” 

With that he walked to the veranda, 
where he paused before the pile of his 
nephew’s belongings. For a long while he 
stared, frowning, his bushy brows con- 
tracted and his mouth tight shut. Pres- 
ently he muttered ‘‘Humph!” and mount- 
ing a horse rode off through an avenue of 


” 


cherry trees. Five minues later old Tom 
plucked at Hilary’s sleeve. 

“Not often ’e ’as a laugh like that. Oh, 
dear!” 

Hilary Toller did not prolong his visit. 
He stayed for the correct fortnight. His 
uncle, though mainly inarticulate, pre- 
served an air of tolerant geniality. During 
the working hours of the day he was ab- 
sorbed by the business of the farm, but 
sometimes in the evenings he would reveal 
social qualities, discussing principles of land 
development and occasionally making de- 
mands on Hilary for forms of entertain- 
ment. 

“Know any songs, my boy?” 

Hilary knew all the songs, but did not 
profess to be a singer. 

“Don’t matter about that. 
and sing.” 

Hilary tried to escape making an exhibi- 
tion of himself, but the old man was 
adamant. 

“Sing for your supper,’”’ he commanded. 

So Hilary sang Mamie, I’ve a Little 
Canoe, and old Edward applauded lustily. 

“That s a good ’un, 
though I’ve heard better 
voices. Wait a bit and 
we'll have it again.”’ 

He lumbered from the 
room and oathily rounded 
up the farm and kitchen 
hands, issued beer and to- 
bacco, and bidding them 
find chairs told his nephew 
to proceed. After some 
initial nervousness, Hilary 
got going in fine style and 
treated the company to a 
program selected from the 
best-known musical com- 
edies of the day. It was 
received uproariously. 
When the room was clear, 
Edward Toller gripped his 
nephew by the arm. 

“There y’are! I'll lay 
you feel all the better for 
that.” 

There was truth in the 
statement, but it was hardly 
the form of praise Hilary 
had expected. 

Edward went on: 

“You’ve a good bicep, 
but soft. Tomorrer we’ll 
have a girl in and a pian- 
ner. Can’t go on doin’ 
nothin’ all yer life.” 

“But good Lord, uncle, 
I can’t guarantee " 

““Bed,’’ said Edward 
Toller. 

Edward Toller ordered 
the piano by telephone from 
a town twenty-five miles 
away. It was delivered in a covered wagon 
with a team of four horses. Edward Toller 
paid for it on delivery; one hundred and 
thirty-seven sovereigns. This was the first 
indication given to Hilary that the old man 
had money to spend. It seemed an aston- 
ishing piece of extravagance. 

At six o’clock the girl arrived on a little 
gray horse. The girl was the daughter of a 
horse breeder. She rode like a man and 
looked like a boy. She was sixteen years 
old. Her hair, tugged back from her brow, 
was tied with a ribbon in the nape of her 
neck and hung down like a tassel. She 
wore a shirt and a skirt, a pair of brown 
stockings and sand shoes. Her eyes were 
the color of Parma violets and looked-un- 
naturally blue against the warm tan of her 
cheeks. 

Hilary, who was on the veranda, won- 
dered what the devil he would find to say 
to her. The riddle was solved by the girl, 
who, without dismounting, called out, 
“You the one who sings?” 

“Well, I don’t really. I hum a bit, you 
know.” 

Then the little horse took it into his head 
to stand on his hind legs, whereat Hilary 
made a gallant rush forward. 

“Let him alone,’’ said the girl. “Leave 
him to me. If he gets the idea it takes two 
to settle him, he’ll be an awful nuisance.” 

Hilary stood anxiously aside while she 
gave a simple exhibition of brone busting. 
When it was over, she tethered the horse to 
a post and climbed the veranda steps. 

“Has the piano come?” 

“Yes, but ——” 

“Let’s see it.’ 


Stand up 
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She put a footstool on a chair, sat down 
and began to play. Her hands were equally 
at home on the keys as on the reins of a 
bridle. 

“You play very well, Miss—er ——”’ he 
began. 

“Not badly; only do it by ear though. 
My name’s Alison. It’s a showy sort of 
name, don’t you think?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Hilary stammered, 
embarrassed at the girl’s lack of artifi- 
ciality. 

“Well, it is—but so’s yours. Which do 
you like best, England or Australia?” / 

“Tt’s difficult to judge on so short an 
acquaintance.” 

She nodded. 

“Of course you don’t know anything 
about us and here yet, do you?” 

“Not a lot.” 

“When I’m twenty, father’s going to 
stand me a trip to England. P’raps we’ll 
meet.” 

“T hope we shall.” 

“Don’t expect you do really. Expect 
you’d think it a bore. English people like 
thinking things a bore, don’t they?”’ 

“T think they’re always very glad ——” 

“Anyway, I shall write to you on chance 
and p’r’aps you'll fix up an afternoon.” 

To a young man accustomed to settle 
everything on the telephone, it seemed ter- — 
rible to make dates four years ahead. rt 

““Any day that suits you,’’ he said, nib- 
bling his lip to control a smile. 

Alison eyed him gravely, observed the 
cut of his suit, his tie and socks to match 
and his air of sartorial perfection. 

“T’ll let you know in good time. You 
needn’t be afraid I shall turn up looking 
like this. I shall have the best clothes and 
my hair done properly; then you won’t 
mind so much.” 

Gallantry came to Hilary’s aid. 

“Good Lord, as if that would make any ~ 
difference!” 

“Not that I’d care if you did mind,” 
said Alison, ‘‘but I’m looking forward to 
going about.” 

“Don’t you find life here rather dull?” 
he asked. 

“No. Why, do you?” 

“No-no, but + ? 

“That’s because you don’t do anything.” — 

“‘T’m here on a visit,’’ he protested. 

“What do you do at home?” 

“At present,’’ he confessed, “‘I haven’t 
done very much, but ——”’ 

“That must be dull, if you like,”’ said she. - 
After a pause she asked, ‘You think of — 
settling out here?” 

“Well, I hadn’t.” 

“T don’t know why you shouldn’t. Peo- — 
ple don’t, somehow,” she added, “unless — 
something happens to make them.”’ : 

“How do you mean—to make them?” 

“Oh, going broke or expecting much ~ 
more than they’re likely to get. We get lots 
of that kind. Father says they’re the curse 
of the country, but after a time they de-— 
velop into a blessing.” 

“Really?” 

“Um. He says it takes them ages to find 
out that so much and no more is all a man 
has a right to expect. He once wrote that 
to the Sydney Bulletin, but they didn’t 
publish it. Was a shame, I thought, though 
it may have been his spelling. You look 
rather as if you expected a lot for nothing.” — 

“I’m sorry to give that impression.” 

“Oh, well,’ said Alison, “‘sing me one of 
your things.” 

Determined to be a success in at least 
one direction, Hilary Toller obliged with a 
selection from the Medal and the Maid, 
Alison joining in readily with the accom- 
paniment. 

“Wasn’t bad,” she said at the finish; 
“but you don’t breathe properly, that’s 
what makes you crack on the top notes.’ 

“‘T don’t crack on the top notes,’’ he said, 
offended. 

“Yes, you do, and breathing is the rea 
son. You ought to fill your lungs lower 
down. It’s hard to do at first, but wort 
trying. Intercostal it’s called. I know ’cos 
I’ve learnt. Well, I’m going back to get 
father’s tea now. See you later.” 4 

She mounted and rode away. 

On the day of Hilary’s departure from 
Wangarina quite a number of local celeb- 
rities gathered at the station to see him 
off. This may have been due to his popu: 
larity as an entertainer or vulgar curiosity 
in his belongings. Everyone was simple 

‘(Continued on Page 119) 
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and genial and seemed sorry he was going. 
His uncle had not suggested he should stay; 
but had tacitly suggested that if he cared to 
he might. One night old Edward had re- 
vealed the fact that he was a well-to-do 
man. 

“Lot to be made here if you’re not afraid 
of work,” he said. ‘‘Some day I suppose I'll 
have to leave it to someone.” 

The hint could not be mistaken, though 
it meant little to Hilary, who was accus- 
tomed to a rich father and plenty of money 
to spend. 

Alison rode over with a present of hard- 
boiled eggs to eat on his journey. She gave 
Hilary a firm brown hand as the train 
steamed out of the station. She was not 
the least concerned about his departure. 
One of her father’s mares had foaled during 
the night and her thoughts were centered 
on that. Hilary waved from the carriage 
window, but she did not return the wave. 
She was busy with her horse, which was 
lashing out in all directions to show its dis- 
approval of steam traction. Somehow her 
detachment piqued Hilary Toller. He 
would have liked to be a greater success 
with her. He would have liked to kiss her 
good-by. To have kissed her, he felt, would 
have been like burying one’s face in new- 
mown hay. 


Hilary Toller returned to England, where, 
thanks to influence, he got an armchair 
billet in a ship broker’s office, within con- 
venient reach of a mahogany writing table 
where a man might rest his feet, stare at 
the ceiling, smoke cigarettes and consider 
how best to reduce a scratch handicap at 
golf to something in the plusses. 

Also he became engaged to the Hon. 
Idina Faire, a young lady much photo- 
graphed and sought after, who looked like 
an angel and ate as much as a dog, stopped 
in bed all day and stopped up all night, 
broke a great many hearts and several rec- 
ords, introduced wrestling as a drawing- 
room sport and wore Russian boots and 
green hair at parties. 

Idina was in no hurry to be married and 
only became engaged to Hilary because she 
believed him to be untrue to her. 

“Jealousy,” she was given to say, “‘is 
the only thing a woman never tires of.” 

Her intimacy with Hilary did him no 
good. It fixed an already pronounced con- 
viction that having a good time was man’s 
chief duty. 

When war broke out, Idina, so to speak, 
buckled on Hilary’s sword with the words, 
“Pads darling’”—she called him Pads— 
“do go and get killed. I should simply 
adore you for it.” 

She then went to lunch with a brigadier, 
since the staff had become suddenly a 
vogue. 

But Pads did not get killed, though he 
served valorously in many fields of battle. 

“This war,” he said, ‘‘will about satisfy 
me for the rest of my life as far as work 
goes. After it’s through, I’ll settle down 
and blow the old man’s money.”’ } 

The old man had quite a lot of money at 
that time, having realized on his land and 
estate and invested everything in a new 
aéroplane fabric that was greatly in de- 
mand. 

As a result of enforced separation from 
the society of women, Hilary became senti- 
mental about Idina, and when on leave 
planned spending all his time with her. 
She, however, was not able to grant his 
wishes. Life, just then, was too interesting 
to waste on a single individual. Officers on 
leave were tiresomely alike; besides, they 
had a passion for fondling, and fondling 
was something Idina could not endure. 
Her rough-and-tumble mentality rebelled 
against foolish pepremions of affection. 
A row she could understand and enjoy, and 
she did not mind having things thrown at 
her; but sitting before a fire and holding 
hands and kissing was altogether too awful. 
_ Having regard to this, she was very de- 
cent to Hilary on his first leave. She bit his 
nose when he kissed her and danced with 
nim two afternoons and one evening. Of 
zourse, she could not be expected to put up 
with a recurrence of that sort of thing every 
shree or four months, so she arranged with 
1 friend at the War Office for Hilary to be 
ansferred to a staff appointment in Mes- 
dot, where the danger of his being a bore 
|vould be indefinitely postponed. It is prob- 
able she saved his life by this tactful ad- 
ustment, for a month later his battalion 
vas wiped out on the Somme. 

And in the fullness of time the war came 
o an end and life was robbed of much 
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pleasant artificiality. Hilary Toller re- 
turned from exile to marry Idina and have 
a good time generally. 

Witness now how the fates defy a man’s 
ambition. By the very act of victory, Eng- 
land had lost its capacity for enjoyment. 
London, a few months before the very head- 
quarters of delight, had become dull and 
ordinary. Men, instead of seeking enjoy- 
ment, sought employment. The boom was 
followed by the slump. The sparkling wine 
of war was clouded with the lees of peace. 
But these were national affairs that scarcely 
affected Hilary Toller; it wanted something 
nearer home to damp his ardent spirit, and 
the something happened. Hilary’s father 
died and with him all interest in aéroplane 
fabric. Money taken from the land had 
picturesquely vanished in the air. Hilary 
was left with his gratuity and nothing else, 
if one excepts an invitation to the wedding 
of Idina Chloris Patricia Faire to Major 
Egbert Johnstone Dillingham, R. A., of 
Little Barrow, Bucks—a wedding which 
never took place, as the bride ran away 
with the groom’s father two days before 
the ceremony. 

Hilary was more or less used to being 
without Idina—he had had three years’ 
practice—but he was unused to being with- 
out funds. The death of his father affected 
him profoundly, but the disaffection of his 
sweetheart, beyond making him angry and 
disposed to drink brandy instead of whisky, 
failed to shatter his proud spirit. 

The loss of the money was, of course, 
very serious, since it indefinitely postponed 
the fulfillment of that good time upon 
which his ambitions were centered. Ironi- 
cally enough, he had never felt in better 
trim for having money to spend. And now 
there was a paltry five hundred, vanishing 
at the rate of about seven pounds a day, 
between himself and penury—or work. 
““Work’’—an offensive word. He knew 
men who worked and it produced disas- 
trous effects upon them. They became 
slaves to the practice, forgoing pleasure 
and amusement and allowing it to interfere 
with really vital affairs. There was only one 
excuse for work.and that was to obtain 
enough money not to work. Work for 
work’s sake was gross. Hilary Toller did 
not mean his young life to be ruined by 
labor troubles. On the other hand, some- 
thing would have to be done, because five 
hundred pounds will not endure forever. 
He considered planting the lot on a horse, 
win or lose, but resisted the temptation. 
In a saner mood, he called on some of his 
father’s business acquaintances and putit to 
them that he might consider a job at fifteen 
hundred a year if it were not too exacting. 
He was thanked for the offer, but nothing 
came of it. He then seriously considered 
going on the stage and rivaling that feller 
Du Maurier, but a theatrical man with 
whom he discussed the project advised him 
to refrain. The idea of the motor trade, 
into which the entire British Army was 
steadily demobilizing itself, did not appeal 
to Hilary. It presented the advantage of 
offering a man a fine range of cars to drive 
free of cost; but apart from that it meant 
rubbin’ shoulders with rather a slippery lot 
of beggars. Besides, he did not mean to be 
dog’s body to any feller. Of course, there 
was chicken farming; but that was a fool’s 
game played in a dull locality. 

“What I want,’ he mused, ‘‘is a big 
lump, a fat slice of luck.”’ In short, some- 
thing for nothing. 

And then when the five hundred pounds 
had diminished to one hundred, and Hilary, 
always particular about his hands, had 
taken to biting his nails, there came a letter 
which read: 


“Dr. nephew: Sorry poor John dead. 
This to wish you happy Xmas. War over 
expect you will be looking for something to 
do. Farm here going strong and crops good. 
Good opportunity for young man. Still 
have piano. Alison sends regards is well as 
also I am though getting older. Tom died 
February. Yr. aff’ate. Uncle, 

“EDWARD TOLLER. 


“P.S. Made my will and you inherit all. 
Valima Farm, Dec. 1, 1919. 
“P_ P.S. Since writing have had water 
laid on in the house. 
“P,P. P.S. Young men needed out here 
since war killed off many young men.” 


A frank and illiterate letter such as any 
might read without suspicion. Hilary 
Toller could hardly be expected to have 
guessed at the terrific labor of thought and 
scheming that had been involved in its 
composition. Old man Edward’s cunning 
was nowhere apparent. Old man Edward, 
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who in consultation with Alison, had con- 
trived the exact moment his letter should 
be dispatched, working out to a hair the 
time his nephew’s resources were most likely 
to have come to an end. 

“He’ll never throw up the chance of a 
good time while he has money to spend,” 


said Alison, wise in her knowledge of man- | 


hood gained at the Dardanelles Hospital in 
Sydney. “His sort don’t.” 

“Question is,” ruminated old man Ed- 
ward, “‘is the boy likely to do any good?”’ 

“He might. Thing to do is to get him 
out here.” 

So old man Edward, who years before 
had learned a trick from Nature, beckoned 
with a finger dipped in gold. And Hilary 
Toller, who for the last six months had 
ignored the appeal of attractive posters and 
windows dressed with wheat sheaves and 
shining pippins, packed his belongings 
and booked a passage for Australia. To the 
friends who gathered to see him off he 
made no bones about his intentions. 

“T shall knock around and make myself 
pleasant to the old boy until he snuffs it. 
Then I’ll sell up and have a good time.” 

To the end of making himself pleasant, 
Hilary took with him a banjorine, a water 
whistle, the small portable gramophone 
which had helped him to win his part of the 
war and a large folio of modern jazz music. 
He also took the complete works of E. Phil- 
lips Oppenheim wherewith to defy the 
tedium of waiting for his uncle’s demise. 

Three months later the same rickety 
wagonette drawn by the same old horse 
met him at the station at Wangarina and 
once more bumped him over the changeless 
landscape. And there was his uncle, look- 
ing, rather to his disappointment, not a day 
older than at their last meeting. A napkin 
was still tucked beneath his chin, a tin of 
salmon, a pineapple and great slabs of 
bread and butter still decorated the table 
before him. Nothing had changed; it was 
as if Hilary had stepped back nine years. 
Even the greeting was the same. 

‘‘Drawrup a chair and sit down, ’Ilary. 
The tea’s at yer elbow.”’ 

Hilary poured himself a cup of thick tea 
and sighed. He had reached the journey’s 
end with a vengeance. The atmosphere of 
changelessness into which he had exiled 
himself impacted against his imagination 
with a shock. 

“Good Lord, can I ever stand it?’’ was 
his thought. ‘‘ Dammit, the war—anything 
was better than this.”” Then he became 
aware that his uncle was talking. 

“*Glad to have you back. Been rather an 
upset since last we met, eh? The world on 
its head, eh? Changes everywhere. Then 
labor trouble. Dare say you notice a differ- 
ence on the farm—a slack look?” 

“T didn’t,’’ Hilary blurted out. 

“Weed in the orchards—the broken 
fence of the paddock yonder?”’ 

““Now that you mention it.” 

“Takes a man a long time to see land 
changes,” said old man Edward; “but 
when he comes by the knack, they stand 
up clear as a tower on a hill.” 

Tea finished, horses were saddled and 
they rode over part of the farm. It would 
have been three days’ work to cover it. 

“JT reckon,” said Edward, ‘this farm 
produces ’bout a quarter of what it could 
produce. Not a bad percentage, eh?” 

“Very good,” Hilary obligingly agreed. 

“Tis good—when you reckon the start’s 
made from nothing.” 

Hilary tried to be intelligent. 

““When do you suppose you can count on 
a hundred per cent efficiency?”’ 

“‘Never—or in ’eaven. There’s a slip 
back for every gain; must be. It’s that 
keeps a man down to his job.” 

“Uncele,”’ said Hilary with sudden cour- 
age, “‘do you like the life?”’ 

“Well, now you see,’’ came the answer, 
“tisn’t a ease of like or dislike; it’s just 
that the land takes a hold on a man and 
fastens him down.” 

“H’m!” said Hilary. 

They turned their horses toward the 
blazing oval of the dropping sun. In Eng- 
land, at this hour, Hilary would be dress- 
ing for dinner with pleasant prospects of 
variety awaiting him. But now He 
stole a glance at the features of the old 
man, seamed, knotted and weather-beaten, 
scarred by battle against earth and beast, 
yet over all wearing a look of steady content- 
ment and unshaken purpose. A fine old chap; 
a bit crusty, perhaps; quick of tongue and 
of hand; hard outside, yet soft within. In- 
voluntarily a flush of shame stirred Hilary’s 
conscience at the thought that he had come 

(Continued on Page 121) 
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Office Easy Chairs 


The Weve cating 
Chair 


should be in keeping with the po- 
sition of the executive. It should 
convey an impression of massive 
dignity. But above all it should 
be comfortable. The executive 
who would give the best of his 
brain to his firm cannot afford to 
have his mental alertness im- 
paired by a tired body. 


All these considerations are taken into 
account in the building of a Sikes Office 
Easy Chair. Every Sikes has that dig- 
nity of appearance which cannot be 
counterfeited, but must result from the 
use of only the choicest woods and super- 
lative workmanship and finish. 


The comfort which is a distinctive 
feature of every Sikes Office Easy Chair 
is the fruit of 60 years’ study of the 
seating problem. That comfort results 
from special designs of seat, arms and 
back curved to conform to the natural 
curves of the body. 


The executive, who understands the close 
relationship between bodily comfort 
and highest mental efficiency, has come 
to regard “Sikes” as standard office 
equipment. The nearest Sikes dealer 
(name on request) will show you Sikes 
Office Easy Chairs in models and at 
prices suitable for every use from the 
chief’s sanctum to the reception room. 


Sike- 


SIKES COMPANY 
CHAIRMAKERS DH TT ADELPHIA 


' FOR GO YEARS 
In Buffalo, a Sikes factory is devoted ex- 
clusively to quality chairs for the home. 
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At the right are the ‘‘Walk-Over Veterans” 
— 164 men and women, privates and officers, 
who have served in the Walk-Over army for 
twenty-five to fifty years. The photograph 
was taken in front of the Memorial Band- 
stand dedicated to the founder of the busi- 
ness, and just after the “‘Veterans’’ were 
presented with service medals. 


Above is Harold C. Keith, awarding the gold 
medals for fifty years’ service to Mr. Charles 
L. Glass (left), and Mr. Henry C. Williams 
(right), both veterans of fifty years’ service, 
who joined the Walk-Over business when 
Mr. George E. Keith founded the organization. 


Above, at left, is Mr. Sydney Stokes, of 
New Haven, Connecticut, newly elected 
President of the Walk-Over Dealers’ 
Association. At right, Mr. Irving B. 
Howe, Boston, Massachusetts, retiring 
president, who dedicated the Memorial 
Bandstand shown in the picture above, 
on behalf of the Walk-Over Dealers’ 


Association. 


© 1924 G. E. K. Co. 
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HE 164 “ Walk-Over Veterans” — of 
whom all but a few are shown in 
the picture above, have served a total 
of 5,050 years in the Walk-Over organi- 
zation. They were the guests of honor 
at the Fiftieth Anniversary celebration 


‘of Geo. E. Keith Company, held at the 


great Walk-Over factories in Campello, 
Massachusetts, on July 8, this year. Im- 
pressive services were held that afternoon 
in memory of George E. Keith, founder 
of the Walk-Over business. With six 
thousand loyal employees and four thou- 
sand visitors as an audience, President 
Harold C. Keith awarded service medals 
to the “Walk-Over Veterans.” The Walk- 
Over Dealers’ Association dedicated a 
Memorial Bandstand to the founder of 


the business. In the eveningamammoth 
pageant was staged, depicting the history 
of the Keith family since the year 1000 
and the growth of the Walk-Over busi- 
ness in the past half century. It was said 
to be the most impressive celebration 
ever held by an industrial corporation. 
With such a past, with such a loyal 


S s : President Harold C. Keith—a snap- 
organization, embracing 6,000 employees thet akea aaa nae 
and 7,000 retail dealers, it is no wonder presented with a watch as a token 

of friendship from Walk-Over em- 
that Walk-Over Shoes are the largest- Srrede: Mace tate saiier et eee 
selling trade-marked shoes in the world. oe Vice-President to os panies 
; : * tory apprentice, contributed t 
With the ideals set before this great Soctte Gate toatl thin Hee ae 
organization by its founder, the principles tion of loyalty. 


of faith, industry and integrity, it is no 
wonder that Walk-Over Shoes are the 
finest, most comfortable, and most de- 
pendable shoes that you can buy. ; 


GEO. E. KEITH COMPANY, Campello, Brockton, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 


Walk-Over Shoes 


Below, standing between President Harold C. Keith and Foreign 
Manager Edward A. Keith, is Mr. John G. Stockholm, Manager of 
OY en Gi hn Om en the Paris, France, Walk-Over store. With the assistance of 29 young 
ladies, Mr. Stockholm presented President Keith with shoes made 


and worn in the 102 countries where Walk-Over Shoes are sold. 
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out to mark time until the old man should 
be called in to where good gardeners are 
gathered. It had seemed a trifling under- 
taking back there in England—an under- 
taking in which conscience took no part. 
Men die and their substance passes to 
another, their labors are forgotten, weeds 
‘grow up in the furrows they had plowed. 
That is Nature’s law. But here was a man 
who had loved the land and harnessed it to 
his will and made it fruitful. It was a 
shabby trick to pick the fruit and let the 
orchard rot. With this realization, Hilary 

blurted out, ‘Uncle, I’m no good out here. 
All this means nothing to me. I’m begin- 
ning to think I was a pretty good rotter 
ever to have come.” 

 “There’s a bit of something hot for sup- 

per,” said Edward Toller. “Shake up yer 
reins, boy.” 

He rode home a happy man, with his 
bushy: brows down and his mouth shut like 
a trap. 

At the farm Alison was waiting—Alison 
greatly grown up and observant. She 
nodded to Hilary and gave him a hand, 
but to Edward she said, ‘‘I wonder what 
you’re laughing at.” 

“Pickles,”’ he replied, which expression 
he only used in moments of great good 
humor. 

After supper Hilary had a word alone 
with Alison. 

“Lord knows what I’m going to do.”’ 

“Why bother? He hasn’t asked you to 
do anything.” 

“That’s not the point. One can’t hang 
on doing nothing interminably.”’ 

“You mean until he 

“Ton’t finish it,’’ he pleaded. ‘‘It makes 
me feel such a frightful outsider. But I 
don’t understand the bare beginnings of 
this game.” 

“Dare say you'll bore yourself into find- 
ing something to do.” 

The sharpness of her reasoning aroused 
him. 

**T shall use you as an oracle and roll up 
for a course of advice.” 

“Not a course,” she answered. ‘I’m off 
to England next week.” 

“Not really?” 

“Yes; the war postponed it.” 

“But you’re coming back?”’ 

“In a year—eighteen months.” 

“But that’s shocking news. I was count- 
ing on you.” 

“Well, you’ve a fine lot of books,’’ she 
said. “‘I was looking them over before you 
came in.” ~ 

“T’m altogether out of luck,’”’ said Hilary 
gloomily. 

Alison was not susceptible to compli- 
ments. 

“Time I was getting home,’ 
and refused his offered escort. 

That night Hilary came to a resolve. He 
had committed himself to a period of colo- 
nial life on the promise of easily acquired 
wealth. It was no good imagining that 
in the hard-bitten atmosphere of work in 
which he found himself a man could remain 
idle and aloof. Hilary had been quite a 
decent soldier and his energy in the matter 
of finding amusement had been proverbial. 
He could play golf all day and dance all 
night. He had an unlimited capacity for 
the enjoyment of sports and pastimes. He 
was fit, strong and practically tireless. 
These attributes had been of great service 
to him in the past, but here in Australia 
they went for nothing. His resolve, then, 
was to divert his energies into labor about 
the farm. He did not profess that he liked 
the idea, for the land made no appeal to him 
whatsoever. It was a sense of inherent de- 
centness—a temporary concession to at- 

-mosphere that persuaded him. When the 
/ old man died he would chuck it, realize on 
the estate and get back to a form of life he 
understood; but until then—work. If it 

| esre more than help the time to pass, 
| that would be something. 

At five o’clock the next morning Edward 
Toller was astonished to find his nephew up. 

“lary,” he said, “didn’t expect to see 
you for another three hours.”’ 

“The sun came into my room and 
woke me.”’ 

“You must have a blind fixed, boy.” 

“Don’t bother—pretty nice in the early 
morning. Earth smells good.” 

“You’re quick to notice that.’ 

“Anything I can do?” asked Hilary diffi- 
dently. ‘‘What does one do on a farm at 
five o’clock?”’ 

“Take a week to answer that,” said the 
}old man, “then one wouldn’t have told 
} much.” 


” 


said she, 
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The lowing of cows sounded from an 
adjoining byre. A man carrying pails went 
by. Hilary tightened his belt and followed. 

At breakfast Hilary had remarks to 
make on the subject of milking. 

‘“All damn nonsense. That feller Tim 
had got a bathful before I’d squeezed a 
pint.” 

“Well,” said Edward over a steaming 


cup of tea, “he’s been doing that for years. 


Got the knack.” 


“But there’s nothing in milking. Bet 


you in a week’s time I’ll take him on and | 


lick him.” 

“Then again, maybe you won't,” said 
Edward Toller, frowning fit to crack his 
face, 


In the days which followed Hilary Toller | 


made acquaintance with many affairs 


about the farm which, though apparently | 


simple, defied accomplishment. It was not 


that he wished to be able to perform these | 


simple duties, but it was tiresome to be de- 


feated. Any fool ought to be able to prune | 


a vine, rope a steer, collar a sheep, brand or 


dip it, cut a furrow or ring a gum tree. But | 


all his attempts met with failure, and what 
is worse, laughter. 


“Damn it, I’ll show these clodhoppers | 


what this land business amounts to!’’ he 
vowed. 

But it took time to show them, and his 
various demonstrations, viewed in the 
light of qualified opinion, were intensely 
funny. 

“But you don’t know anything about 
anything,’ said Alison, to whom he ap- 
pealed for sympathy on the evening before 
her departure for England. 
“Your ignorance is appalling.”’ 

It piqued him. He was determined to 
show her she couldn’t talk to him like that. 
For a moment he debated giving her the 
surprise of her life by taking her in his arms 
and kissing her. His courage failed him, 
however—or rather a better sense pre- 
vailed. She differed fundamentally from 
other women of his acquaintance—she 
would not respond to rush methods of at- 
tack. Seeds scattered upon rank grass were 
as likely to grow into flowers as a trick of 
courtship to produce any impression on 
that girl’s soul. By virtue of simplicity and 
frankness she became complex and hard to 
define. Then suddenly he saw in her a liv- 
ing epitome of her surroundings. She was 
like an acre of warm virgin earth, holding 
limitless promise of harvest for the man 
who was strong, capable and patient 
enough to conquer her. 

So Hilary did not kiss her. He accepted 
her rebuke humbly, saying, “I suppose I 
am ignorant, though no man likes to be 
told that. You’re a disarming person and 
I’m terribly sorry you’re going away.” 

‘And I’ve been looking forward to it for 
years,”’ she said. 

“T think you’re the realest person I’ve 
ever met, as real as this land we’re stand- 
ing on.” ‘ 

“When did you find that out?’’ she 
asked quickly. 

“About you?” 

“About the land.” 

“‘T don’t know,”’ he said. 
to me.” 

So Alison went away and Hilary missed 
her—possibly because there were no alter- 
native attractions. He missed her at his 
milking, his plowing, sowing, gum ringing 
and reaping. He did all these things, reluc- 
tantly at first, but in due course efficiently. 
Because everybody seemed to be able to do 
everything about the farm better than 
himself, he decided to adopt a specialized 
branch of the work and wrote to the agri- 
cultural branch of the local government 
board for information concerning cotton 
growing. It arrived, enormous in bulk, and 
provided some of the most tiresome reading 
he had ever tackled. After absorbing it 
painfully, he put a question to his uncle 
about a piece of land. 

“There’s the stretch beyond Denny’s 
paddock. Good soil that is, fine growing 
soil, was well dunged last year.” 

Hilary had not expected so magnificent 
an offer. He had made up his mind that he 
would have to break new ground for his 
venture. By accepting the stretch below 
Denny’s paddock, the saving of labor 
would be enormous. 

“But I thought that was going into 
wheat,” he said. 

‘So it was; but if you want it, boy —— 

Hilary bit a finger nail. A puff of breeze 
scented with eucalyptus from a cluster of 
blue gums half a mile away came to his 
nostrils. Below those trees was an open 
slope of virgin soil where Hilary had planned 


“Just came 


” 


She added, | 
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to start operations. The breeze carried a 
whisper from the unproved land. 

“Try me,’’ it seemed to say. ‘‘Since time 
began I have been waiting for you. It’s 
worth while carrying cultivation one step 
further. You work for and against me. 
Have a shot, Hilary Toller.” 

“Say the word and it’s yours,’’ mur- 
mured old Edward Toller insidiously. 

But Hilary did not say the word. He 
pointed at the bare slope half a mile away. 
Old Edward Toller thumped him on the 
back. 

“Tlary,” he said, “damn me if you’re 
not coming through.” 

Hilary colored. 

“Rot! It’s only for something to do.’ 

‘Call it what you like, makes no differ- 
ence to.me. And if you need help, ask 
for it.” 

Then Hilary said an astonishing thing. 

“Tf you want to help me, uncle, you’d 
best alter your will.” 

“Pickles!” replied the old man. ‘‘ Money 
don’t make any difference. Money’s a bait, 
it ain’t the hook. The whole of this blessed 
world is plastered with bait of that kind. 
But for that it would never have been 
worked.” 

“There are slippery fish in the sea, uncle. 
Some of ’em suck the bait off the hook and 
do a get-away.” 

“Maybe, but if the Maker in His wis- 
dom can take the risk, can’t an old man 
follow His example?”’ 

Thereafter began for Hilary Toller a time 
of real work—a struggle against the forces 
of Nature. The slope was not easy ground 
to break. Years before it had been part of a 
forest whose trees had been razed by fire. 
Beneath the rank grass charcoaled boles 
and roots interfered with progress at every 
turn. Hilary tackled it with ax, dynamite 
and a stump-jumping plow. At first he 
cursed himself for refusing his uncle’s offer 
of the meadow below the paddock; but 
with the slow advance revealed, and at a 
quarter’s end, indefinable pride replaced 
bitterness. Although he would have been 
the last to admit it, the spirit of the job had 
taken possession of him to such a degree 
that from dawn to dark he worked without 


| respite. His uncle’s injunction not to overdo 
p 


it he put off with—“I want to get my seed 


| down in time for this year’s crop and there’s 


a devil of a lot to do.”’ 

“Pity almost you chose that spot,” 
ruminated the old man. 

“The spot’s all right. 
with it?” 

“Well, if any time you wanted to extend, 
there are trees north, south and east of you. 
Big job rooting up a growing forest.” 

“One could do a bit at a time.” 

“Ah,” said Edward, ‘‘a bit at a time. 
Fancy you saying that—a boy.” 

ce Why? ” 

“Boys is impetuous, that’s all. Maybe 
you’d like a couple of hands along to ring 
them gums and fell a few.” 

Hilary shook his head. 

“T’ll tackle that myself, 
seed’s in.” 

He began then to talk about dressings. 

In the preoccupation of his own affairs, 
he had failed to notice a gradual change in 
the appearance and demeanor of his uncle. 
As Hilary’s activities increased, the old 
man’s declined. He did not go about the 
farm as he used to do, but spent much 
time sitting in a cane chair on the veranda, 
looking through a pair of field glasses or 
alternatively reading the books Hilary had 
brought from England. Fine stirring stuff 
he found them. Just the right literature 
for aman who was going on a long journey. 

“Funny, me never marrying,” he rumi- 
nated. ‘“‘Wonder how it was. Too late 
now.” 

Behind his creased forehead he was try- 
ing to remember somebody. 

“Gladys—no. Gracie Someone—Shore- 
ham way. Wonder what came to her? 
Was it she took up with some other fel- 
low?” Memory failed to supply the an- 
swer, but in some queer way she had been 
the cause of his presence here in the Aus- 
tralian bush. He took up the glasses and 
focused them on a figure half a mile away. 
“And of that boy being here, and work 
going on and these miles of tamed country- 
side given to the service of mankind.” 

Queer how little a thing is a seed com- 
pared with a harvest. 

Through the glasses he saw the distant 
figure straining at a heavy task. 

Old man Edward’s bushy brows came 
down straight and hard, his mouth set like 
a trap. The effort of restraining laughter 
cost him a sharp ache over the heart. His 


What’s wrong 


after the 
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mouth opened slowly and from it issued a 
great ringing shout. Half a mile away Hil- 
ary heard the shout, straightened his back, 
and responding to an impulse he could not 
understand, turned and walked to the 
farm. 

In the cane chair with chin on breast, old 
man Edward was asleep—for good. 

They buried him two days later in the 
graveyard adjoining the wooden chapel at 
Wangarina. The ceremony over, a lawyer 
from Ballarat read the will and Hilary 
Toller found himself possessed of the stock, 
the land and estate and a fortune amount- 
ing to seventy thousand pounds. 

“You are to be congratulated, sir,’’ said 
the lawyer. 

“Am I? I wonder,” said Hilary, and 
went away by himself to those few acres 
where he carried cultivation one step for- 
ward. For lack of a confidant he talked to 
them. 

“But for you I’d be hating myself worse 
than I do. Anyway, it’s bad enough.” 

An impulse too strong to resist made him 
drop to the ground and bury his face in the 
freshly turned earth. There was comfort 
in the smell of it, and for a long while he lay 
inhaling its warm mysteries and wondering 
about himself. Seventy thousand pounds, 
the stock and estate—say, another twenty 
at least. The world’s pleasure house was 
his to enter; the world’s pleasure house 
garlanded with tinsel, loud with music and 
busy with the industry of idleness. Of 
course he would answer its call—of that 
there was no doubt; but he had no will to 
answer with unseemly haste. With a for- 
tune in his lap, some small delay in spend- 
ing it could harm no one. After a decent 
interval he would go back, as this hillside 
would go back reverting to its own na- 
ture—to fruitlessness. 

Hilary gathered up two handfuls of 
earth and gripped them into his palms. 
The fine soil moistened by sweat entered 
the pores of his skin and would not brush 
away. 

Four months later Alison, whitened by 
prolonged civilization, but otherwise un- 
changed, rode over to Valima Farm. Hilary, 
they told her, was out. 

“You'll find him yonder.” 

And Alison, quick to notice land changes, 


exclaimed, ‘Hullo, who’s been cutting up 


that slope?’”’ 


She found Hilary ringing the bark of a _ 


gum tree adjoining the new cotton planta- 
tion. 

“You back?” he said. “‘That’s good.” 

“What’s all this?’”’ she asked. 

“Cotton.” 

“Your work?” 

Henodded. ‘‘Did you havea good time?” 

“Pretty fair. I’m glad to be back 
though. Surprised to find you here.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he answered. “I’ve 
got my seed down and it’s more or less 


natural one should stay and watch it | 


come up.” 

“T see. Then I suppose you’ll be for 
England.” 

“Probably.” 


She was silent for a minute, then—‘‘If 
you’re only waiting for this crop to show, 
what’s the idea of clearing up this bit of 
forest?” 

He could not think of an appropriate 
answer. 

“One gets into the habit of doing things,” 
he mumbled. 

“Not bored?” 

“‘No, rather interested.”’ 

“Tsay,” said Alison, ‘‘may I borrow one 
or two of your books?” 

“Take the lot. I never find time for 
reading.” ; 

Alison looked at him critically. He was 
quite sincere. 

“‘T’ve a dinner to cook—care to ride over 
with me? I’ve lots to talk about.” 

Hilary looked at the sun—he had given 
up wearing a watch. 

“T wasn’t thinking of knocking off for a 
couple of hours. Can’t I ride over this 
evening?” 

“Better still,’ said Alison. 

He waved a hand to her as she breasted 


the top of the slope, and she waved back— — 


her hand traveling from her lips and out- 
ward. 

Hilary Toller swung gladly to his task. 
In his heart was a new song he had never 
clearly heard before—a slow song of earth’s 


promise and reward. The humming of in- , 


sects was in it, bird notes and wind in the 
tops of trees, the cracking of eggshells, the 
pulse beat of life yet unborn and the little 
sounds made by seeds stirring beneath 
brown soil. 
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“Well, I’m a-comin’! Don’t holler me 
sef!’’ This to the silent Mrs. Helfenstein, 
ho was waiting meekly a half block dis- 
int with the current annual in a baby car- 
age. ‘But anyways, I ain’t a-lettin’ that 
iere fifty git aways from me. Don’t go 
irgittin’ to remember that!” 

Eben took up the reins. 

“Helfenstein will be needful fur his 
coney.”’ Samuel Feltbinder, the hotel 
2eper, flipped his plaid coat tails sportively. 
A-settin’ that shif’less Arley up into a 
canch! A undertaker yet! -That boy 
here ain’t ever undertakin’ nothin’ but 
irousin’ since the day he was borned 
ready. Yes, I’m willin’ fur to take a bet 
¥ anybody on this here: Tillit goes a little, 
elfenstein will be givin’ us a bankrup’ness 
\ this here town.” 

“You're fur payin’ it, ain’t you, Ebbie, 
hen your crops is all?” the sheriff in- 
uired anxiously. 

“No,” said Eben; “I ain’t a-payin’ it 
‘om crops, or from no crops. Gid-dup!”’ 

Eben sketched the incident to Mrs. Stet- 
er when he drew rein beside her tiny 
ouse in the Flathead district. She swept 
ack her fine ringlets and stood studying 
ie peaked figure on the wagon seat in con- 
‘derable perturbation. 

_ “Och, my! It’s easy seen he’d be legaling 
t youse right now if he didn’t have such 
fraid of losing his popularity with the 
orpses. But anyway, give him the dare to 
‘orry fur it a while. Mind to how the 
‘ymn puts it out: ‘Dare to be a Daniel, 
are to stand alone.’”’ 

| “T’m a-standin’ alone,”’ said Ebbie. 

| “Yes, and me the same.”’ The widow 
addenly laughed ruefully. ‘Here my sis- 
ar’s boy where passed me his promise he’d 
say with this here winter, well, here if he 
in’t got scared on me and went a-flittin’ 
ack to Andore City. Yes, a’ready on the 
Leitwille mail hack.” 

_ Eben stared at her absently, his monthly 
‘urden of expeditiously proffering himself 
ard upon him. 

“Yes, he’s only fi’teen and he’s over- 
rowned hisself. And his nerves is, now, 
ronderful. Why here last night it wasn’t 
nly a cow where made that way with her 
ead, and you’d ought to have heard the 
ell how he let it. The thought come to me 
“ill it was Gabriel’s trunk yet. Yes, any- 
ow! But I guess his mom will go packin’ 
im back, fur she says this here country 
irs will mebbe git his nerves out of him.”’ 

“‘.’m a-standin’ alone,” proclaimed her 
isitor suddenly. ‘But I’m willin’ fur to 
sand double.”’ 

Mrs. Stettler stared upon Eben for a 
ioment with the lack of focus incident to 
‘ne in midleap from one realm of thought 
) another. Then her heel kicked out mis- 
hievously. 

“T ain’t. I’m a single-gaiter a’ready.”’ 

This retort pleased Eben inordinately, 
ot only because of its quality of definite re- 
»ction but because of its amazing wit. He 
huckled over it at intervals during the four 
reeks before he saw her again. 

Upon two of his monthly visits she was 
bsent. The first time he was glad. The 
2cond time he was not glad. He sat in her 
ard, staring about and feeling with his 
ngers over the wagon seat. He felt as 
10ugh he had lost something. He decided 
n the way home it was because he had lost 
1e chance to tell her of the increased hec- 
orings of Helfenstein. 

' For Helfenstein, as he had promised, was 
ot forgetting. On a Saturday, as Eben 
‘as turning from his driveway into the 
tain road, the small sheriff drew purposeful 
»in beside him. 
_ It was sorry news he brought. The un- 
ertaker had filed his action that day and 
| was only by finesse that Kutz escaped 
‘aving the papers to serve upon Eben that 
ary moment. 
_“Tt’s nothing to do now but to up and 
jass ower the fifty.” Kutz spat mourn- 
ily. “Tf you could enly have held out 
ir six weeks longer! Then the debt would 
ve gone bad on him so he couldn’t do you 
lothing.”’ 
| “I’m a-holdin’ out,” said Eben. 
| “Ain’t you anyways onto the hint of this 
sre?”’ demanded Kutz. “The minute 
lem suing papers gits onto you, your 
ances fur beatin’ Helfenstein goes as dead 
1 you as that there stringhalt where 
arted all this trouble.”’ 

He pointed the butt of his whip toward 

1e mound in the corner of the pasture 


where the afflicted beast had knocked his 
knees together for the last time. 

“Well, then,” observed the literal Ebbie, 
“what’s to do is to keep them papers from 
gittin’ onto me, ain’t it?” 

The roan jumped, then eased, fanwise. 
This was due to an unconscious twitch of 
the sheriff’s fingers upon the bridle. 

“Hold on! Leave me make a thought 
here!”’ His eyes sought the distant hills. 
“Course, I’m the feller where’s got to serve 
them papers. And if I ain’t a-findin’ youse 
nowheres, well, I ain’t findin’ youse. And 
if I ain’t findin’ youse, I can’t serve no pa- 
pers on youse, That’s plain on the surface, 
ain’t not?” 

“Well, I ain’t payin’ nothin’.”” Eben’s 
eyes as they gazed up at him were troubled 
but valiant. ‘Papers or no papers.” 

“But if I git them papers onto you till 
them six weeks is all, you’ll be payin’,”’ re- 
minded Kutz grimly. 

“Six weeks,’’ mused Eben. 
gid-dup!”’ 

Mrs. Stettler was more agitated than 
Eben over the dour turning of events. 
Something of panic quickened in her black 
eyes as she deftly crimped the edge of a 
cherry pie. 

“You might better pay it, fur all. They 
might could put youse to the jail yet.” 

The cherries were Eben’s. He did not 
know why he had wanted to give them to 
her unless it was because they made him 
think of her eyes; they were so warmly 
black. Nor had he had even this insuffi- 
cient reason for tendering at the same time 
a small offering of eggs. 

“Well, I ain’t payin’ it.” Eben stared 
from the canary in the window to the ge- 
ranium upon the sill. As usual, his spirits 
were rising as he sat in her black-oak rocker. 
He suddenly remembered that he had not 
yet tendered his monthly proposal, which 
he had elaborated with unusual care. He 
edged forward, slapped his pocket and an- 
nounced, “I got plenty by me fur to git a 
license fur marriages or whatever.” 

“Yes, well! That there’s more’n what I 
have got it.” 

Eben eyed her in perturbation as she shut 
the oven door. She wasn’t about to accept 
him, was she? He shrank back and 
clenched both hands upon the chair seat. 

After a moment, he ventured, ‘‘Ain’t 
it goin’ so good with you then?” 

She shrugged her shoulders with her usual 
light impatience. 

“Oh, a body likes to feel a piece money 
oncet in so often.” 

“Yes, well, but,’’ fended Eben, his fears 
heavy upon him, “it ain’t money where 
makes so much, was it? Ain’t it tradin’? 
‘Give always kind fur kind,’ pop said, ‘and 
you ain’t gitting no trouble.’ So I pack me 
in such wegetables or either wheat or mebbe 
a heifer still, and I trade them fur some such 
kind as I’m feelin’ fur. Ain’t that now how 
it makes with you?” 

But even before she answered, his gaze 
widened in troubled comprehension over 
her few bee skeps, her empty barn, her tiny 
orchard. 


“Well, 


“Well, this I can say’’—she kicked out | 


her heel—‘‘I’m rich toward what I was 
aera I had got a departed husband by me 
still. 
ag’in, and we’re a-rackin’ along. And fur 
all, I’m better fixed than youse with a law- 
suit hangin’ at!’’ 

Eben breathed the deep breath of one 


My nephew, Kettie Hetz, he’s back | 


just escaped from close quarters. The pie | 


was bubbling in the oven and Eben began 


to bubble with it as he sagged back in the | 


rocker and drew in its spicy fragrance. 

Oh, too spicy! Too fragrant! When the 
cooling confection, neatly wrapped for 
transportation, finally rested upon the table 
and the widow stood beside it, obviously 
waiting for her guest to rise, he still sat 
smiling at her, at the pie and at her. 

“Now don’t go leaving the farm fur noth- 
ing till them six weeks is all,’’ she was say- 
ing. ‘Like Kutz puts it, if he ain’t finding 
you, he ain’t.” 

Eben stared about the room in sudden 
perturbation. 

“That’s all good enough. 
I gittin’ here then?”’ 

“Here?”’ The force with which the widow 
erupted this mild adverb was amazing. 
“Why, you ain’t need to be gittin’ here.”’ 

“Well, I don’t know if I have need or 
ain’t I,’’ Eben faltered. ‘‘Six weeks.” He 
shook his head. ‘No, that wouldn’t suit 
me just so good,” 


But how was 
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The widow’s eyes did not resemble the 
cherries now. They were still black, but the 
warm glow had faded from them. 

_ “T'll say youse good-by,”’ she remarked 


icily. 

“But I feel fur settin’ till a while yet,” 
stammered Eben. 

She stood for another moment looking 
down upon him, then stalked to her pantry. 
She returned with the bag of eggs. This she 
placed by the side of the pie. She slanted a 
finger nail toward them. 

“What made you do it fur?” 

“TI don’t know right. I just felt fur 
doin’ it.” 

The widow placed her firm hands upon 
her firm hips and made for momentous 
speech. 

Terror—terror of himself, of her, of the 
entire situation, stung Eben from his chair. 

“They ain’t only B-grade pullets.” His 
eyes pleaded mercy. ‘‘And I brang just 
only five. I let the rest five onto my own 


| butt’ry 


“Listen and leave me tell you somepun,”’ 
his hostess commenced. ‘In my nursin’ I 
watch fur symptoms and you’re showin’ 
some I don’t near favor. You ain’t ever got 
your feet into this here matrimony, but I 
have a’ready. And this I give you: This 
feelin’ fur presents is the first sign they 
mean it fur really.” 

A fly buzzed in and out of Eben’s mouth. 
Mrs. Stettler extended the bag and com- 
manded tersely, ‘‘ Pack it back along.” 

“T don’t mean nothin’ fur really,” panted 
Eben. “I ain’t feelin’ fur no matrimony of 
no kind.” 

“‘And here’s somepun else again,’’ she 
sternly overbore him: “This feelin’ fur 
often wisits is a symptom too.” 

Eben took the eggs and the pie and 
backed toward the door. She softened 
somewhat at this prompt obedience and 
took a step toward him. 

“You ain’t any notion what a kreistlin’ 
thing this here marriages is, Ebbie. You’re 
a real pretty feller, especially when you’re 
fresh slicked’’—she brushed back her own 
ringlets severely—‘“‘but looks from the op- 
posite sect don’t make no ice fur me.” 

Eben backed against the door. A red 
wave startled through him, inundating 
even his ears. 

“T ain’t addicted to nothin’,” he said 
hoarsely, his eyes wild in their sockets; “I 
ain’t addicted to drink nur to smoke nur to 
rich foods yet. I ain’t addicted to nothin’ 
that couldn’t be exhorted from pulpits still.” 

Eggs in one hand, pie in the other, he 
flung his arms wide in the first reckless ges- 
ture of his life. The eggs cracked against 
the door knob. The widow sprang forward. 

“Make quick out with you!” She 
wrenched open the door. ‘‘ Look what it is 
at the eggs! Och, my! And my floor fresh 
scrubbed!” 

Her palms against the small of his back, 
she shunted the dazed suitor across the 
porch. Midway of the yard the bag burst 
and the injured eggs scrambled literally ta 
the ground. But Ebbie did not see or hear 
or feel. He mounted the wagon, the reft 
container still in his grasp, and deposited it 
carefully upon the seat beside him while he 
fumbled for the reins. 

When one’s emotional outlook has sud- 
denly swung directly about, the resulting 
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reaction is bound to be peculiar. During 
the whole of his homeward journey Ebbie 
had the feeling that he was riding backward, 

In fact he did not assume a complete norm 
for forty-eight hours. During those forty: 

eight hours he suffered severe mental 
cramps, incident to assimilating a well-nigh 
indigestible bit—the fact that he had pro- 
posed, and proposed in earnest, to the 

Widow Stettler. And in the wake of the 
indigestion came hunger—ravenous hunger; 
hunger to see her again, a ravening to pro- 
pose again—and again—and again. 

And he did—again—and again—and 
again. Once each week after nightfall he 
skulked to the black rocking-chair. Nor 
anger nor scorn nor biting rejection fazed 
him; he simply sat. Over and over he re- 
peated, his reproachful blue eyes upon her, 
“But you said oncet where if a man wasn’t 
addicted to nothing you’d consider into 
him. And I ain’t addicted 

And over and over she retorted, ‘‘ Prove 
it oncet!”’ 

But though her eyes stormed, her heel 
would kick out mischievously. "After all, 
she was a woman and a good-looking one, 
After all, she was a good-looking woman 
who had a man cowering before her. 

Eben, indeed, led a cowering life by day 
as well as by night. Like a rabbit pursued 
by a loud-mouthed hound, he held himself 
ready to fly to cover whenever he heard the 
sheriff’s stentorian, ‘‘Whoa, then! Ain’t 
you hearin’ me whoa youse, you dopple?” 
The hound had a particularly poor scent 
however. The rabbit had always time to 
make the barn and to pull down the slant- 
ing cover of a feed box above his head. Nor 
did he lose time from useful occupation. 
Seated in the maize-scented darkness upon 
a heap of corn, he industriously provided 
for his hens by shelling cobs into a zine pail. 
Even though footsteps sounded upon the 
barn floor, he did not slacken. Rang in his 
literal ears the sheriff’s dictum: “Tf I ain’t 
seein’ youse, I ain’t ketchin’ youse.’ 

Thus five weeks, five weeks and a half, 
five weeks and five days. Then the sheriff's 
voice as usual, the feed bin as usual, the 
corn spattering into the pail as usual. But 
not as usual, the cover of the feed bin raped 
open above his defenseless head; not as 
usual a tan-red face peering triumphantly 
upon him as he rose from his haunches, 
shelled corn trickling through his stricken 
fingers! 

“EK wadin’ the law, was you?”’ panted the 
undertaker. ‘‘A-tryin’ to sneak out of that 
there fifty, was you?” 

““Yes,”’ said Eben. ~ { 

He climbed out of the feed bin, closed its 
cover and took the papers which the dis- 
traught sheriff handed him. 

At nine that night Sheriff Kutz again ap- 
peared. He found Eben with the legal pa- 
pers upon his knee, staring at the plate, AT 
REST, now an ornament beside the i : 
upon ‘the shelf. 

ch, my, and to think!” sighed the 
sympathetic Kutz. ‘“‘Two days more and 
we could have kicked him good-by a’ready! 
Och, my, such trouble as never was!” 

“Troubl e, yes,” mumbled Eben. “And 
here pop says on his last bed still, ‘Give al- 
ways kind fur kind and you ain’t gittin’ no 
trouble,’ hesays. Well, here I was and here 
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che trouble was; and I guess the trouble’s 
1ere fur the reason that I ain’t givin’ kind 
ur kind some such way.”’ His smoke-blue 
“yes deepened with puzzlement. ‘But 
tind fur kind, now. The ‘kind’ in this here 
nstine’ is caskets, ain’t it? And I ain’t got 
10 caskets.” f 

“Yes, I guess not too,’’ chuckled Kutz 
hortly. ‘But it ain’t your pop’s laws you 

‘ot the right to be considering into now. 
t’s the laws of this here state. It ain’t 
\othin’ to do but to go forkin’ ower the 
ifty now.” 

Eben listened patiently, but he went back 
o the only law and the only lawgiver he 
ad ever known. 

“No; forty years I lived alongside and 

never knowed him to give nothing where 
vasn’t true. ‘Kind fur kind and you ain’t 
ittin’ no trouble,’ and them was his death 
yords. Kind fur kind. Now how do you 
ring that there out?” 

“Och, you talk dumb!” Kutz tapped the 
vapers upon Eben’s knee. ‘‘Let your pop. 
ass your attention to this here. This here 
ays in legal languages where you'll be 
sayin’ that fifty or either you’ll be gittin’ 
sut to the jail. Now ain’t it ridic’lous, 
in’t it plain comic ridic’lous, you a-settin’ 
ere a-snortin’ at the laws of this here state 
nd the laws of this here United States? 
Vhy, you’re no better’n one them Bol—one 
hem furrin Bollweevils, or what it is, 
-runnin’ around with a red flag at!” 

He slanted stiffly and glared at Eben. 
ben sat stiffly glaring back. 

“Och, you are all verhuddled!’”” Eben 

aid atlast. ‘“‘Iain’t got no flag of no kind; 
nd if I would have, what would I go wavin’ 
‘fur? And so far forth as gittin’ down onto 
he laws of this here country goes, why, you 
-settin’ in this here kitchen is runnin’ them 
‘own that much that you fetch my breath. 
iisten on here! Do you conceit fur a min- 
te that this here country is goin’ to corner 
1 with Helfenstein fur to sharper me off 
aoney where ain’t owin’? Ninety-eight 
‘ollars yet? Take another guess if you 
‘nink it!” 
_“Ninety-eight?’* barked Kutz. ‘That 
nere proves that you are upmixed at your 
rains. It starts with fifty and now you 
re speaking it ninety-eight oncet.”’ 

Eben moved impatiently. “‘Such a dumb 
seech I ain’t hearing since I am born 

‘ready. I give you it started with fifty, but 
' ain’t near endin’ up with fifty. Six per 
ents onto astringhalt fifty ain’t giving just 
plain fifty fur sixteen years. Sixteen years 
‘om the stringhalt to the coffin is givin’ 
orty-eight in int’rust; and youse can’t 
cherwise come ower it. Fifty and plus 
wrty-eight totals to ninety-eight a’ready. 
-0, L ain’t fur believin’ the laws of this here 
yuntry is that pig-headed. Nur neither am 
‘fur disobeyin’ the last words of my pop 
ato his bed. No, I ain’t a-payin’ nothing.” 

The sheriff grew hotter and hotter until 
‘even o’clock, and then he steamed out of 
ne house. At eleven Ebbie was still staring 

; the casket plate. ’ 

Nevertheless, he was up earlier than 
sual. He placed food for himself and grain 

r his team in his spring wagon and drove 

at of his barnyard before sunrise. 

The sun had set before Eben drew rein 
the widow’s side yard. He did not dis- 

ount when she came to the door. He sat 
yon the wagon seat, smiling a little. 
_ Well, what is it at you?”’ she demanded. 
Eben said nothing. He pointed over his 
.oulder with the butt of his whip. Despite 
e weary stoop of his shoulders, some- 
‘ing of mysterious triumph in his de- 
eanor hastened her feet down the steps 
id across the yard. She threw her arm 
vainst her breast when she saw the long 
ilt-covered object. She gazed at Eben. 
‘e was still smiling. She lifted a corner of 
‘e quilt and let it fall hastily. 

“Why, who is fell off a’ready?” 

|Eben let himself stiffly to the ground, 
| “It ain’t nobody dead. I’m just returnin’ 
Jod fur kind.” 

“Helfenstein?’’ Mrs. Stettler distract- 
«ly elbowed back her ringlets. “But 
ere did you git it off of?” 

“Off his branch yet.” 

“Feed the team a while and come quick 
sides.” She spun upon her heel. “I 
Vt beginnin’ to see the underneath of 
\s here.” 

But when Eben clumped into the kitchen 
> greeted him with some scorn above the 
ir of the coffee mill clamped between her 
ees, 

“That ain’t gitting you nowheres. Sooner 
‘Ifenstein finds out it’s a branch coffin, 
mer he fires it back at. Then you got a 
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coffin on your hands and nobody fur to fit 
into it.” 

Still with his air of victory, Eben sank 
into the rocker. 

“But he ain’t findin’ out till I git a re- 
ceipt off the sheriff. I ain’t anyways packin’ 
it into Helfenstein till I git a receipt off 
Kutz sayin’ where I give walue fur walue.” 

He began to rock gently, squinting at her 
with a delight that was almost youthful. 
Mrs. Stettler clapped astonished fingers to 
her cheek. 

“I'd never have guessed youse was that 
smart, Ebbie.”’ 

Eben wagged his head. 

“Well, 1am oncet. I’m that smart that 
it’s asin fur me to be runnin’ just one in the 
fam’ly. And I ain’t addicted ——” 

Mrs. Stettler sprang to the stove. 

“Well, I guess you’d like to be addicted 
toa cup coffee mebbe. And, mind this now: 
I ain’t sayin’ fur the fractions of a minute 
where I think your scheme wil! go through. 
Helfenstein ain’t no dummy. No. You’ve 
went to work and spent fur a coffin you’ll 
have to keep by you till such time as you’re 
needful fur it your own self. And,” she 
added gloomily, “‘so strong at your health 
like what you are, it’ll mebbe go fifty years 
yet till you’re usin’ it.” 

Eben stopped rocking. His peaked chin 
set almost square. 

“T ain’t sayin’ what Helfenstein will be 
doin’ and I ain’t sayin’ what Kutz will be 
doin’. But this I can say: I know what I 
am doin’. I’m a-givin’ kind fur kind and I 
ain’t gittin’ no trouble.” 

“Yes, well.”” The widow poked the fire 
distrustfully. ‘“‘And how happened you to 
git it so easy off that shif’less Arley?’’ 

“T never got it so easy off him,’’ bridled 
Eben. ‘‘The roads was plumb full of such 
drummers a-litterin’ here and a-litterin’ 
there. A-rushin’ to some such state con- 
wention they was, and I could have got 
easy bounced onto the other shore if I 
wouldn’t have looked a little out.”” He de- 
tailed the day at length and concluded with 
a wave of the palm reminiscent of the 
jaunty Arley: “So there she sets under 
your shed yet! There she sets till it comes 
tomorrow after!”’ 

“But you ain’t—you can’t be stoppin’ 
here till tomorrow after,’’ warned his chaste 
hostess. 

“T’m a-settin’ up keepin’ comp’ny with 
youse fur tonight and the heft of tomorrow.” 
Eben flushed stubbornly. “And tonight— 
well, tonight I’m a-spendin’ fur a room off 
Feltbinder.”’ 

““At the hotel yet?” cried Mrs. Stettler. 
“Don’t that cost awful dear?”’ 

“T should guess it anyhow does. Fifty 
cents a’ready. But I ain’t a-carin’,’’ de- 
clared the reckless suitor. ‘‘I ain’t ever 
stopped by a hotel yet and I’m a-goin’ to 
see oncet if it’s fitten fur a honeymoon, or 
what you call it.” 

The widow kicked out her heel. 

“See oncet if that’s fitten fur youse.”’ 
She set a steaming cup down before him. 
“But tell me some more about there under 
my shed a-settin’.’’ 

Eben took a long swig of the coffee and a 
bite of rusk. 

“It ain’t nothing more to tell. He says 
who I was? and I says, ‘Shreier,’ and he 
says yes that name was some familiar with 
him, but for why wasn’t I gittin’ it off his 
uncle then, And I says I was after a puttik- 
ler kind, I says. And then he tried fur to 
plague me into payin’ him somepun and I 
says I wasn’t fur payin him nothin’ and I 
give him black looks. And then he ketched 
his chin like he was makin’ a thought and 
he says well if I would promise fur to pack 
it straight to his uncle’s store, he would give 
me dare fur to come back in half an hour 
fur to gitit. And I says I wasn’t fur packin’ 
it nowheres else. But it did now wonder 
me fur why he was so puttikler I shouldn’t 
fetch it first home if it was somebody went 
dead on me,” 

Mrs. Stettler’s bright eyes dwelt upon 
him curiously. 

“T tell you where wonders me: How 
changed you was a’ready since your pop 
fell off fur you. Why, take it two years 
back, you ain’t ever had your tongue with 
you and you hadn’t no more gumption than 
such a guinea hen. And here tonight you’re 
a-actin’ and even a-lookin’ somepun like 
your pop.” 

Eben edged forward. 

“Yes, and I favor my pop this here way, 
too: I ain’t addicted ——” 

Mrs. Stettler snatched the coffeepot from 
the stove. 

“You better be addicted to goin’ home 
along and not spendin’ at that expensive 
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Feltbinder fur a bed. Fifty cents yet and 
not nothin’ to show fur it after!” 

But as it eventuated, Eben did not pat- 
ronize the hotel. He spent a delightful 
evening alone with his hostess, the timid 
Kettie Hetz having snatched a bite from 
the pantry and immediately burrowed his 
red head from human sight. Eben spared 
his tired horses and walked the mile to the 
village, arriving at the hostelry at the hour 
of ten. 

Mr. Feltbinder greeted him with unex- 
pected joviality. He thrust a thumb into 
either armpit and thus parried Eben’s re- 
quest: 

““A bed oncet? Well, I ain’t got but only 
just one. My other four is reservationed all 
by such drummers a-flittin’ through to a 
stylish conwention.”’ 

“‘T ain’t wantin” but one.” 

Eben laid a half dollar upon the counter. 
Immediately, as one who makes a counter 
move in the game of checkers, Mr. Felt- 
binder pushed it from him with a noncha- 
lant finger nail. 

“A dollar-fifty is the price of that there 
remainder bed. It’s the room with the 
bay 

aN dollar-fifty yet!” Eben snatched 
back his coin. ‘‘ Fur just only the lend of a 
bed? Fur one night a’ready?”’ 

Mr. Feltbinder crassly expectorated. 

“Yes, and I’ll ast mebbe a dollar plus 
seventy-five fur it if happens in one them 
flashy kind with a gold chain at his stum- 
mick.” He illustrated with a thumb across 
his anatomy, then leaned forward wag- 
gishly. “ And leave me tell you somepun. 
Two of ’em’s lit up like never was, and since 
they struck this here town, too. Sheriff, 
now, is a-proddin’ around somepun won- 
derful. He was lookin’ even into my wash- 
tub stationary.” 

“Tt don’t make nothin’ with me how they 
was usin’ your lights,” retorted Eben 
crossly. “All what makes with me is a bed. 
But I ain’t payin’ you no one-fifty fur it.” 

Mr. Feltbinder flipped his little coat tails 
sportively. 

“Take it or let it! I’m willin’ fur to 
gamble in futures, or what you call it. 
There goes one them drummin’ autos now! 
I’ll be soon ketchin’ somebody expensive 
fur the bay.” 

Eben sped into the middle of the road, 
hung there for a moment, then began to 
plod wearily back to the Stettler hayloft. 
The air was crisp; his breath roiled about 
him as he fumed along. His fingers were 
slightly numb when at last he lit his wagon 
lantern, bunched the quilt under his arm 
and climbed the narrow stairs to the loft. 

But he went numb all over when the 
flickering rays revealed boards naked of a 
single straw. Of course! The widow had 
neither horse nor cow. Moreover, the place 
was gusty with drafts; loosened clapboards 
flapped mournfully. He raised the lantern 
and lifted his eyes even unto the rafters, 
but no help came. 

Eben sagged down the steps in blackness 
of darkness. He stood for a moment, envy- 
ing his horses as they dozed in their stalls. 
He went to the door and stared over the 
dark muddle of Flathead. Its few houses 
clung shivering to the earth like amorphous 
black gnomes. He had no place in which to 
lay his afflicted head. 

Of course, though, there was’ his own 
wagon bed. The prospect was not sufficiently 
alluring to hasten his footsteps as he went 
toward it; bare boards, a worn quilt and 
no pillow. But he was dizzy with weariness 
now, and it was the only place, the only 
place. 

He drew a long breath and began to tug 
at the casket. It was much heavier than he 
had expected; it moved only scant inches. 
He shunted his shoulder under those inches 
and heaved. What was the matter with it? 
Or what was the matter with him? He 
straightened and stared at it in dazed per- 
plexity. 

Well, why not the casket? In very fact, 
what else but the casket? The casket, pro- 
tected, snug, and with a pillow even! Why 
had he not thought of it in the first place? 

With inspirited fingers he fumbled in his 
wagon box for a screw driver. He pried off 
the lid. He laid his coat, hat and shoes 
upon the floor, clambered to the hub in his 
sock feet, covered the gray silk pillow with 
his bandanna, then started to slide within. 
But he did not slide far. His foot struck 
something; something hard—several things 


ard. 

“Och, Elend!” sighed Eben, and relit the 
lantern. 

He discovered that the casket was half 
filled with oblong parcels. He tore the 
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paper padding from about one of them and 
brought forth a bottle upon which was 


printed: = yBaLMING FLUID 
Twenty-two ounces net weight. 


So he had been acting as drayman for the 
canny young Helfenstein, then! This was 
why the youth had made so sure that he was 
convoying the casket directly to his uncle! 
Eben’s lips twitched grimly as he stood star- 
ing down upon the array. But he was con- 
scientiously careful as he began lifting them 
by twos and threes to the floor. He had but 
a single mishap; with his last load one of 
the bottles slipped from his cold fingers, 
cracked against the hub and splintered to 
the floor. 

In the fumes of the acrid odor which im- 
mediately enveloped him, Eben blew out 
the lantern, again wrapped himself in the 
quilt and crept luxuriously within. He 
pulled the lid of the casket to proper posi- 
tion above his chest, and before he had 
finished an incoherent Evangelical prayer 
was sunk in dreamless sleep. Indeed, he 
could not have been more delightfully in- 
sensible to the world and its Helfensteins 
had he been in that last long sleep for which 
his cubicle had been originally intended. 

He was awakened by a grisly shriek 
which pierced his sleep-drenched ear. It 
was an adolescent shriek and it ranged the 
gamut from bass of low F to soprano of high 
C. Eben’s eyelids, splitting wide upon the 
instant, opened upon two other wide eyes 
and a wide mouth suspended above him in 
a paper-white face. Before he could moti- 
vate a muscle the face disappeared, simul- 
taneously with a groan hoarse with terror 
and the raking of a sizable heel from the 
hub of the wagon. Indeed, by the time 
Eben had kicked the lid from his narrow 
embrasure and had popped upright nothing 
was to be seen of his discoverer save a tuft of 
red hair rising stiffly above a cloud of dust 
down the driveway; nothing was to be 
heard save a series of hoarse bellows borne 
backward upon the morning breeze. 

Eben climbed out in solemn haste. Far 
otherwise had he planned his morning 
debut. He had intended to arise before 
daylight, make a careful toilet and appear 
debonairly at the kitchen door, holding in- 
violated within his own bosom the secret of 
his bizarre lodging. Now he was discom- 
fited to find that the coat which he had 
folded carefully by the side of the wagon was 
wet through and through with the embalm- 
ing fluid. He shook it free from splinters 
of glass, fumbled it on and made _ hur- 
riedly for the watering trough in the farther 
end of the barnyard. His teeth were chat- 
tering in his nervous haste. Was Mrs. 
Stettler already risen? Would she at once 
seek the reason for the clamor her young 
relative had vented? 

He had but just immersed his head be- 
neath the pump when he heard running 
footsteps behind him. Emerging, he beheld 
through a rain of drops the lady of his 
choice. She was twisting her hands in her 
apron and spinning distractedly upon her 
heel. 


“Och, my souls! What was it then? 


Och, my! Was somebody killed or what- 
ever?” 

“‘T ain’t,”’ said Eben meekly. 

“Vi, yi! He’ll be gittin’ into Heitwille 


and ketchin’ him the mail hack agin! And 
his mom will up and fault me fur it. Yi, 
yi!” She raped out the two strong hair- 
pins which pinioned her hair, and twisted 
the knot more tightly. Thus wound up, she 
gazed at Eben as though seeing him for the 
first time. ‘“‘Well! And what was youse 
doin’ here?”’ 

“Just only a-washin’.’’ Eben essayed a 
nonchalant step, became enmeshed in one 
of his dragging shoe laces and realized with 
a rush of embarrassment the futility of pre- 
tense. ‘‘I changed off my mind on spendin’ 
at that pighead Feltbinder. So I went to 
work and slep’ myself in ” He waved 
his hand in delicate vagueness toward the 
barn. ‘Well, in there yet.” 

‘And I give you right,’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Stettler heartily. ‘‘If there’s one thing I 
do now admire, it is thrif’?. Come insides 
now and comb.” 

Eben tied his shoe laces about his ankles 
and started toward the house beside her. 
But they had taken but a few steps when 
she suddenly turned toward him, stopped, 
fee deeply twice, then sprang wide of 

im. 

“Tt ain’t no wonder you was dippin’ your 
head at the cold water!”’ she shrilled icily. 
“That’s the way they do!” 

“They?” faltered Eben. His eyes re- 
volved rapidly behind his dripping hair. 


” 
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“Don’t make innocence with me!”’ She 
stamped her foot. ‘‘Don’t go tryin’ to let 
on you ain’t boozin’ last night! You’re sod- 
den with it! You’re staggerin’ drunk! 
A-sleepin’ it off onto my premises! Outen 
yourself from that gate now! -And stay 
outened!” 

So imperious was her pointing arm that 
Eben took an unconscious, anguished step 
toward the gate. 

“But I ain’t! I ain’t been near no drink 
of no kind.”’ He stared down the length of 
his perjured person. “I ain’t been near 
nothin’ wet but that there trough.’”’ His 
eye caught at his soaked sleeve, clung there 
for a moment. He raised it swiftly and 
smelled of it. ‘‘Here what you’re smellin’ 
is embalmin’ fluid.” 

“Embalming fluid oncet!’’ scorned the 
widow. ‘‘Go and tell that there to the un- 
dertaker! You ain’t foolin’ me none. Your 
kind makes always excuses. I’ve heard 
a’ready a many near as worse as that. Go 
to work now and sleep it off some more. 
But don’t go sleepin’ it onto my premises. 
Don’t you never dare fur to come in sight 
of my premises again!’ She whirled about 
and twitched stiffly toward her steps. 

Leaving him! Forbidding him the prem- 
ises! 


For the first time in his life Eben laid 


hand upon a woman. He swung her about 
with a stout hand upon her arm, and pay- 
ing no heed to her shrilling protests, half 
dragged her to the shed. Still gripping her, 
he pointed to the broken bottle beside the 
wagon wheel, to the heap of oblong parcels 
upon the floor. 

“There!” he said sternly. “‘There’s the 
embalmin’ fluid where downbusted onto 
my coat and youse can’t say me nothin’ 
diffrunt, fur it’s a wrotened onto the bottle 
oncet.”’ 

He snatched up a piece of the glass with 
the soaked label still adhering and thrust it 
into her hand. She stared at it in silence for 
a moment. Then she swooped upon one of 
the parcels and tore the label from it. She 
turned to Eben and in grim calm demanded, 
‘“Now you up and tell me how you come by 
this here.” 

Word by word her sharp eyes raped the 
details from his lips. 

“But it ain’t anyways—ewil liquor, was 
it?’’ he fumbled. “It couldn’t be anyhow 
whisky out of a coffin oncet.”’ 

“Tt ain’t any whiskier ever made,” Mrs. 
Stettler responded promptly. She whipped 
off her apron. ‘‘Now you stay by this here 
ewidences whiles I go runnin’ to the cross- 
roads to the telenphome. Don’t leave no- 
body touch them there!’’ she commanded 
over her shoulder. 

Eben walked round and round the heap 
of parcels. With no realization that he was 
doing it, he knelt beside them and set them 
neatly on end. He replaced the lid upon the 
casket and draped the quilt neatly upon it. 
He opened the tool chest and began to sort 
his tools. Outwardly composed, inwardly 
he was in chaos. Frayed thoughts ran to- 
gether and tangled in welter. 

“Hello, there! Ain’t nobody to home? 
Hello!” 

Eben got to his feet, a monkey wrench in 
his hand. Half across the small barnyard 
was Helfenstein, staring about. He stared 
harder when he saw Eben peering at him 
from behind the casket. 

“It’s you then!” he panted in gruff sur- 
prise. “And is that there the corpse?” 

“Tt ain’t no corpse,”’ said Eben. 

““Ain’t no corpse? Well, then, what in 
dumb-dumbnation did that stutterin’ boy 
git me off corpsin’ fur? Here he come 
a-yellin’ around where it was such a dead 
corpse a-layin’.’”’ He frowned at Eben sus- 
piciously. ‘‘That there quilt looks like a 
coffin anyhow. But I ain’t fur takin’ no 
more corpses off you, that I give you! 
What was youse doin’ here anyways? : 

“T’m a-watchin’ the ewidences,”’ 
said. 

““Ewidences?”” The undertaker caught 
at his chin. ‘“‘ What fur ewidences?”’ 

“Come oncet alongside and take a look,” 
suggested Eben. 

The undertaker studied the noncom- 
mittal Eben for a silent second, then blus- 
tered into the shed. He glanced at the array 
upon the floor, then clutched at the wagon 
tail with whitening knuckles. His lips wap- 
pered open but emitted no sound. Sud- 
denly he swooped toward the bottles. 

Eben stepped between, mildly brandish- 
ing the monkey wrench. 

“T ain’t fur leavin’ nobody touch onto 
them,”’ he remarked. 

The tan-red of Helfenstein’s visage rip- 
ened to magenta. The segments began to 
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work as though they would fall apart. 
“Now looky here!”’ His eyes darted nery- 
ously toward the road, toward the house, 
“T ain’t a-astin’ where you got the m 
there; I ain’t a-sayin’ nothin’. And i 
youse ain’t a-astin’ or a-sayin nothin’ why 
TV’11—Ill just scratch off that bill o’ yourn 
T’ll just stop off that there lawsuit, Brother 
Shreier.”’ 

Eben considered. Then he shook his 
head. 

“Well, I ain’t mebbe sayin’ nothin’. But 
I ain’t fur passin’ my promise where I ain’t 
answerin’ up nothin’. Sheriff’ll mebbe be 
sayin’ what they was and where did I git 
them.” 

“Sheriff?” Helfenstein’s coat tails 
swished. ‘“‘“You mean to say Look 
here, was you blabbin’ to Kutz a’ready? 
Was he seein’ that there yet?” 

“No,” said Eben. 

The undertaker expelled a noisy breath 
of relief. But he caught it again at sound 
of a gate latch. He clapped a palm to his 
concaved middle. Then*he swung open his 
coat and snatched forth a bill fold. Eyes 
darting over his shoulder, he fumbled off a 
sheath of bills. 

“There’s fifty, mebbe sixty. Will that. 
shut your dang mouth up? Will you pass 
your word now you ain’t sayin’ nothin’ to 
Kutz?” 

“T ain’t sayin’ nothin’,” promised Eee 
He drew from his own "pocket his purs 
extracted from it a couple of dollars and 
extended them. “The int’rust on that 
stringhalt fifty totals up to just only forty- 
eight,” he explained. 

Footsteps, voices approached. Helfen- 
stein cast a hunted look about the shed, 
then took his chance with the yard. But 
the chance was swiftly abbreviated. Around 
the corner hastened Mrs. Stettler and the 
sheriff. 

The undertaker swung back before them 
He bulked between them and the shed, 
winging out his arms like a defensive buz- 
zard. White blotches mottled the magenta 
as he contrived: 

“‘T give youse good morning. I been 
a-huntin’ Brother Shreier here fur to tell 
him I’m a-lettin’ the lawsuit, just for the 
sakes of old times that way.” 

“Yes, well. It’s goin’ to be some such 
other suit in the place of it.’ The sheriff 
made a shooing motion with his arm and 
strode grimly into the shed. “Is them the 
ewidences, Eben?”’ 

“‘T ain’t fur sayin’ nothin’.”” Eben re- 
placed his purse carefully. He nodded 
toward Mrs. Stettler. ‘‘But she knows 

Trem- 


a’ready.”” 

“Yes, I would guess anyhow!” 
bling with eagerness, the widow launched 
forward: “And I know plenty enough 
more than what he does. Why, here e 
never even knowed what that there wa 
He ain’t addicted to nothing!” She darte d 
a swift, prideful glance upon Eben. ‘And 
besides, he ain’t ever handy with his tongue. 
Just ast me oncet!” 

Eben may not have been handy with his 
tongue, but he was surprisingly handy with 
his legs at that moment. He shot from the 
corner of the shed like a surcharged spring, 
split a path between the stooping Kutz and 
the gibbering Helfenstein and landed by the 
side of the lady. 

“Was you sayin’ I up and proved it 
a’ready? Was I provin’ oncet where | 
wasn’t addicted to nothing?’ 

Sparks smoldered through the smoke 
blue of his eyes, burst into flames. Th 
flames blasted the widow to her tracks. Her 
eyes braved them for a moment in question- 
ing surprise; then they fell. With one of her 
quick movements, she wheeled toward the 
sheriff. 

“Well, what’s more to do? You got 
your ewidences and you got the fellel 
where made the ewidences. Pack them off 
to the jail then! Us we’re in some impor: 
tant hurry fur to git to the house.” She 
linked her arm in Eben’s and kicked out het 
heel mischievously. “But don’t go fur 
gittin’ to remember this: You ain’t got 
only the ewidences—I ketched the feller 
where ketched the ewidences!” 

The sun in his heaven peeped at them 
above the poof of the house at that mo 
ment and touched them with warm golder 
fingers. 

Eben did not see them, for he was staring 
at the human fingers upon his throbbing 
arm. But something constrained him t 
gaze deeply into the laughing cherry 
eyes and to choke solemnly: ; 

“Tt, was kind fur kind where done | 
And if you and me go always givin’ kind fi 
kind, we won’t ever be gittin’ no trouble 
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Some years ago the famous lawyer, Mr. 
3ourke Cockran, in an anniversary address 
yefore the New York Academy of Medi- 
sine, suggested a new principle of adjust- 
nent; and that was the law of salvage as 
|:pplied to the rescue of wrecked vessels and 
heir cargoes, disabled or waterlogged at 
ea. The rescuer who tows such a craft 
‘afely into port may claim a certain per- 
entage of her value and that of her cargo, 
anging from 10 to 20 per cent if she be 
inerely disabled and needing a tow, to 60 
nd even 75 per cent if she is deserted anda 
otal wreck. He pointed out the parallel 
hat the captain of a ship is bound, in both 
‘common humanity and in law, to stand by 
nd do his utmost to save the lives of all the 
»assengers and crew on the disabled vessel, 
vithout any fee or reward, just as the 
loctor is bound to go to the aid of any pa- 
jient to whom he is summoned without 
topping to consider whether it will be a 
yay case or not; but that if, in addition to 
i1uman life, valuable property has been 
aved, then both are entitled to a reason- 
ible salvage fee. So that if a doctor has 
‘one to the rescue of a millionaire who was 
ipparently a total wreck, a hopeless loss, 
ind saved both his life and the brains 
vhich give to his business and property 
1oldings half their value, he might mod- 
istly claim a certain percentage of his estate 
n reward, 

A curious variant of this method is, how- 
‘ver, said to be in actual operation at a 
amous Middle Western surgical clinic. 
Zach patient requiring a major, or serious, 
»peration is charged 5 to 10 per cent of his 
snnual income as a fee, according to the 
‘ravity and complexity of the case. Thus 
. carpenter or a farmer, with an income of 
wo thousand dollars a year, would be 
tharged two hundred dollars for a gall- 
tone operation; while the same relief 
vould cost a millionaire banker with a 
ifty-thousand-dollar income five thousand 
lollars. And no millionaire has ever yet 
egistered an objection. When he has just 
‘een helped himself he is usually quite will- 
ng to contribute toward the relief of his 
ass fortunate fellows. Indeed his attitude 
3 rather that of the respectable old darky 
Yho when asked if he could change a ten- 
lollar bill replied, ‘‘No, sah, Ah can’t; but 
nie much obliged foh de compliment, 
‘a ee 
' As to the initial problem of choosing a 
‘octor strictly on his merits, though some- 
imes perplexing, there is seldom much real 
ifficulty in solving it if you once, as Beau 
srummell said of the set of his match- 
28s cravat, ‘‘give all your mind to it.” 
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' In the first place, do it first, and the 
onger first the better. Don’t wait till 
ou’re sick in bed. Set out deliberately to 
‘ick your future father confessor in medi- 
ine when you first start in business for 
‘ourself, or when you get married and be- 
ome the head—more or less—of a family, 
r when you move to a new home town. 
' Go to the most sensible and kindly older 
aan that you happen to know—your part- 
‘er, or your employer, or your banker, or 
our druggist, or one of the older men in 
our office or shop, or some wise mother of 
‘family, and ask them who they think is 
ae best doctor in town. Almost anyone 
“ill be delighted to recommend his own 
articular miracle worker and life saver, 
‘nd when you find the same name cropping 
'p frequently in these commendations, here 
_ a man to consider seriously. 

When you have a name or two in mind, 
et in touch with the director or one of the 
Ticers of some local social welfare com- 
iittee, like the Red Cross, or the Anti- 
‘uberculosis League or the Child Welfare 
‘ociety; and he can give you a pretty good 
‘ne on almost any doctor in town. If you 
appen to know any doctor in the town 
prsonally he can consult the medical direc- 
ry and give you the name of your pros- 
2ct’s medical college and the professional 
ysitions he may have held. Or the city or 
ounty health officer would readily assure 
yu if Doctor So-and-So is competent and 
liable. Though of course he might hesi- 
te to say anything definitely unfavorable 
»out a fellow physician, you could readily 
less what his real opinion was by the for- 
ality and lack of enthusiasm of his know- 
thing-against-him statement, in case he 
dn’t hold him in very high regard. 
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Then, when you have pretty well made 
up your mind, get yourself introduced to 
the doctor on some pretext, and see what 
you think of him personally. If this finally 
decides you, go to the doctor and have him 
give you a thorough physical examination, 
and if he and his office impress you favor- 
ably arrange to have him give every mem- 
ber of your family a similar kit inspection 
and physical examination and advise you 
as to the best methods of promoting and 
protecting your family health. This is 
the only rational and scientific method of 
medical attendance—a routine examination 
every year and, if feasible, an annual salary 
or fee to cover all general medical services 
required. 

The standards of medical education and 
of qualifications for medical practice have 
risen so marvelously in America in the past 
few decades that the younger doctors, who 
have been graduated within the past ten 
years from good schools, have been so 
thoroughly trained and so rigorously weeded 
out that they are fairly sure to be well 
equipped. The Bob Sawyer type of student, 
made famous by the Pickwick Papers, 
would be about as happy—and last about 
as long—as the proverbial celluloid cat in 
the nether regions. He would be weeded 
out before the first term was over. 


Medical Standards Rising 


Nor is this training and information 
merely on theoretical or purely transcen- 
dental science. The medical graduate of 
today has had not merely four years of 
grueling laboratory and clinical training 
but at least one full year of service as 
interne, or resident doctor, in some great 
hospital, where he has had charge of and 
responsibility for hundreds of cases. 

Of course this will not turn him into a 
medical genius or a born doctor if he isn’t 
built that way to begin with; but it does 
guarantee his being able to take care of all 
ordinary ailments with competence and 
safety, and to recognize promptly the ex- 
ceptional case which is beyond his skill and 
in which he will call for expert advice. 

As to the older doctors, who graduated 
under less exacting standards, if they have 
stood the unrelenting test of ten years or 
more of practice in one community and are 
reasonably successful and are generally 
respected, they are safe to have pretty 
good timber in them. 

Any impostor or charlatan may make a 
success for a few months or even years in 
the same town, but when the final returns 
from his incompetent activities begin to 
come in he has to move out, often between 
two days. 

The improvement which has taken place 
in medical standards in America within the 
past few decades is something almost in- 
credible. 

Fifty years ago an M.D. degree, or doc- 
tor’s sheepskin, meant anything from two 
years of six months each, or even of three 
months each, of alleged study, up to three 
years of nine months each. And no pre- 
liminary education was required except the 
ability to read and write—and pretty 
poorly at that. 

Today no medical student can graduate 
with less than four full years of nine 
months each in a medical college, and two 
years of a college course before that, with 
a full year in hospital afterward; making 
practically seven years in all after high- 
school graduation. So even the most cau- 
tious and apprehensive head of a family 
need have little fear of making any serious 
mistake in choosing a family physician 
from the ranks of the younger doctors and 
more recent graduates of our American 
medical colleges. 

Now comes the problem of the specialist 
versus the family doctor—monogamy or 
polygamy, so to speak. The ideal arrange- 
ment is a judicious combination of the two. 
In the first place, notwithstanding the 
wonderful advances made by that division 
of labor which we call specialization, each 
man working in his own chosen field, and 


. developing its possibilities to the utmost, 


no family can possibly afford to do without 
a family doctor, because, after all is said 
and done, nine-tenths of all the aches and 
ailments which call for medical relief are 
still plain old-fashioned stomachaches and 
colics and coughs and sore throats and 
headaches and rheumatisms and neurol- 
ogies and lame backs and sore toes and 
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CHOOSING YOUR DOCTOR 


palpitations and shortness of breath, which 
have never risen to the dignity of a 
specialist devoted to their care or a sep- 
arate hospital for their treatment. Even 
in these days of surgery triumphant scarce 
one in twenty of us possesses the proud 
distinction of having had one of our im- 
portant organs removed. 

_ And we have had ten times as many 
indigestions and headaches and constipa- 
tions and insomnias and cricks in our backs 
and pains in our shoulders, as of eyestrains 
and nasal obstructions and adenoids and 
earaches and eczemas and psoriases and 
mental disturbances or other ailments re- 
quiring the skill of a specialist. All the 
specialists put together won’t cover one- 
fifth of the required field of the family 
doctor, and to try to wage successful war 
against disease without him would be about 
as rational as for a modern army to go into 
battle well equipped with airplanes, gas 
units and cavalry, but without either in- 
fantry or field guns. 

Nine-tenths of the issues of life and 
death rise out of the activities and disturb- 
ances of the great basal organs of the body, 
packed between the collar bone and the 
hips. This area is as yet a national reserve, 
not open to settlement by specialists, few 
of whom have yet succeeded in staking out 
claims or fencing off homesteads within its 
borders, for the simple reason that to know 
and treat the disturbances of any one of 
these main vital organs—literally the 
works of the body—you must know and 
treat them all at the same time and with 
equal vigilance. So the doctor who prac- 
tices what we term general medicine, or 
more strictly internal medicine, can never 
narrow down into a specialist. Even 
though he becomes a consultant in medi- 
cine, and an authority upon some one 
organ or region in which he is particularly 
interested, his knowledge of all the others 
must be kept as broad, as thorough, as 
fresh and as up to date, or he courts 
disaster. 

A fair illustration of the real fighting 
weight of specialism versus general practice 
in the campaign for health is afforded by 
the numerical fact that there are approxi- 
mately ten to fifteen times as many general 
practitioners, or plain doctors, in the United 
States as there are specialists of every kind 
and degree. Nor is the proportion likely 
to change radically in future, because the 
human organism can’t well be split up 
much finer. 

In fine, though the specialist is simply 
indispensable to every family, and not a 
few of the most brilliant cures and grateful 
reliefs from pain or disability come and 
can come only from his skill, a family doctor 
decidedly comes first both in time and in 
vital importance. In fact, the best and 
most effective way to reach and get the 
fullest benefit from the specialist is through 
the family doctor, for there are specialists 
and specialists. 


No Degrees for Specialists 


One of the weak points in our present 


system of medical attendance is that we | 


have no degrees or standards for specialists. 
A young man must spend his four years 
and graduate from a recognized medical 
college and pass an examination before a 
state board of medical examiners, before 
he can hang out his shingle, but there is 
nothing under heaven to prevent his an- 
nouncing himself on that shingle as a 
specialist and qualified expert in any field 
or fields that happen to take his fancy. 
This wide-open situation is partly con- 
trolled by the fact that the young oculist or 
aurist or neurologist depends chiefly upon 
cases referred to him by his colleagues in 
general practice, and he must satisfy them 
that he really has spent a reasonable time 
in special hospitals and clinics to qualify 
him to take care of such cases. But it is no 
uncommon thing for an ambitious young- 
ster to rush right off after commencement 
day to some hospital or clinic, spend six 
months there and come back a full-fledged 
specialist, with a handsomely engraved 
and framed certificate to that effect, to 
hang on his walls. and impress the general 
public. As one of my colleagues remarked 
of a young physician who suddenly blos- 
somed out as an alienist and neurologist on 
the strength of his appointment as medical 
superintendent of a state hospital for the 
(Continued on Page 137) 
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“THE SPICE OF THE PROGRAM” 


Who are 
your favorite 
Screen Comedy 

Stars? 


Every picture “fan’”’ has his favor- 
ites in the comedies, just as he has in 
the dramatic features. 


Name over your particular comedy 
favorites. You will find a big percent- 
age of them among the great array of 
stars to be seen this season in Edu- 
cational Pictures—Larry Semon, 
Lloyd Hamilton, Bobby Vernon and 
Walter Hiers, all in their own pro- 
ductions; Lige Conley in Mermaid 
Comedies (Jack White Productions), 
Jimmie Adams and Neal Burns in 
Christie Comedies, Al St. John in Tux- 
edo Comedies, Jack McHugh and his 
kid pals in Juvenile Comedies, and 
Cliff Bowes and Virginia Vance in 
Cameo Comedies. 


When you see the name of one of 
these stars and the Educational Pic- 
tures trade-mark in a theatre lobby, 
you are sure of a hearty laugh that 
will make the show a treat, no matter 
what the feature may be. 


Fornovelty, aswell as laughs, watch 
for Lyman H. Howe’s Hodge-Podge 
or an Earl Hurd Cartoon Comedy. 
For the news in pictures— Kinograms, 
the news reel built like a newspaper. a 


EDUCATIONAL 
FILM. EXCHANGES, Ine. 
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A new kind of private electricity 


When you buy a private electric plant for 
your country estate or ranch or farm you 
buy it for only one reason: 


You want the advantages in comfort and 
labor-saving that only electricity can give. 

Be sure then that the plant you buy will 
give you these advantages at their best, and 
continue to give them. 

The Kohler Automatic Power and Light 
Plant will do exactly that, and will doit at 
the minimum of cost and attention. 


This compact and sturdy plant delivers 
a new kind of private electricity—city- 
standard 110-volt directcurrent, right from 
the generator. 


Kohler Co., Founded 1873, 


It has NO STORAGE BATTERIES, 
except a small automobile-type starting 
battery; is fully automatic; and operates 
standard appliances. 

And it 1s as versatile as it is efficient. 
You will find the Kohler Automatic at 
work in a hundred different fields—coun- 
try homes, country stores, schools and 
churches, farms, factories, ships, dredges, 
hospitals, motion picture theaters—in 
everyday, emergency, and auxiliary service. 

Kohler units, automatically or manually 
started, range in capacity from 800 to 2000 
watts. If you need an electric plant for any 
purpose the booklet describing these units 
will be valuable to you. Send the coupon. 


Kohler, Wisconsin * Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


MANUFACTURERS OF KOHLER ENAMELED PLUMBING WARE 


ATLANTA...... ..84 North Pryor Street KANSAS (GLY sne cee 
BOSTON AS... 5 enter Commercial Street MINNEAPOLIS. 
CGR OMe Bes NEW YORK. 
HOUSTON ....1319 Texas Avenue NORFOLK 
INDIANAPOLIS .134 East New York Street OMAHA. 


KOHLER of KOH 
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NO. SWORAGE) BATE RAGE Sets el. 


.1113 Wyandotte Street 


PHILADELPHIA. .......32nd and Oxford Sts. 
PITTSBURGH eee 401 Penn Avenue 
SY. LOWIS S38 23: ....215 North 10th Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 544 2nd Street 
SHEA TILE: ae. 28 123 Jackson Street 
LONDON, ENGLAND. .216, Chek Portland St, 


: 
G 


V QO. LeDY, ofl Seat Coe 


.220 4th Street South 
..20 West 46th Street 

.508 Granby Street 
.1907 Farnam Street 
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Seen e eee c acne es eeeeenaeeesensaeescseeneseasenesscseasesessecensesseesssacssuen®! 


VER A YEAR AGO | installed one of your 
Kohler units at my farm and country home at 
Long Lake, Minnesota. This unit supplies cur- 
rent for an automatic water pump and for the 
entire lighting system, including house, barn, and 
power house. The plant has functioned perfectly, 
with absolutely no expense for repairs. We have 
never been without water or light. 


[Signed] C. W. Gardner, 
President, Bankers’ Loan & Mortgage Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn.” 


Kohler aplomaue Model D 


ASSO PORE ee en eee eeseneesenseeneeneeeneseeeeeesenasesessuaueasenesacnseses® 


| Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis., U.S. A: 


Gentlemen; Please send me the Kohler Automatic book- 
let, ““The Principle and The Proof ”” 
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(Continued from Page 135) 
asane: ‘He just roped his specialty and 
ode it barebacked!”’ 

There appears to be a growing tendency 
mong medical students to pick out their 
pecialty in their freshman year, give spe- 
ial attention to the lectures and clinics in 
¢ during the last two years of the course 
nd in the hospital year, and then after 
‘erhaps a year more in some special hos- 
ital go straight into the practice of their 
pecialty without any period of general 
ractice at all. 

A general demand is rising for some sort 
f postgraduate or advanced degree granted 
y, say, our state universities, which will 
efinitely certify as to proficiency in a 
pecial field, and which will be given only 
fter an appropriate amount of special 
vork: has been done over and above that 
equired for an M.D. degree. 

There is also a widespread feeling that at 
sast one or two years of general practice 
hould be insisted upon as an absolute 
rerequisite before the would-be specialist 
3 permitted to plunge happily into the more 

complex details of his chosen field. This to 
‘eep him from tending to develop mental 
stigmatism and seeing everything solely 
1 terms of his own specialty. How readily 
his blinker sight may develop, and the ex- 
‘ent to which it may affect these cloistered 
aonks of medicine, withdrawn too young 
rom the currents of normal life, was amus- 
agly shown in a conversation overheard by 
| friend of the author. 
| Three of these young cenobites, all wor- 
hipers at the shrine of optical science, were 
‘hatting one night after dinner; and, as was 
verhaps natural, the conversation finally 
‘rifted round to a discussion of their ideal 
f feminine charm. One was a staunch 
upporter of the gray-eyed, raven-haired 
ype of beauty; another praised the glories 
f{ blue eyes and golden hair; while the 
hird was all for brown hair and hazel eyes. 
armer and warmer waxed the discussion; 
ind then one of them burst out, “‘Oh, blue 
yes, or black eyes, or brown—what does it 
hatter? Give me sore eyes, and plenty of 
2m, and I’m satisfied!”’ 
' Another reason why even the most boun- 
2ous crop of specialists and specialties can 
ever wholly replace or even seriously dis- 
urb the general practitioner is that some- 
ody is generally needed to tell us which 
'pecialist to go to. 


Medical Teamwork 


Though we may be painfully aware that 
ur body auto needs some sort of internal re- 
airs in a hurry, most of the time we can’t 
2ll whether the trouble is due to a broken 
rank shaft or a flat tire. Nor can we al- 
vays be sure that the real damage is where 
ve feel uncomfortable; for a physiological 
cop signal may be worked from a long dis- 
ance, and may appear, figuratively speak- 
ag, miles away from the inflammation or 
ramp that causes it. Just for instance, 
ain in the ear is often due to acid stomach, 
angrene of the toes to trouble in the pan- 
reas, sudden loss of sight to ulcers of the 
eart valves, pain in the left little finger to 
ngina pectoris or heart cramp, acute in- 
igestion to locomotor ataxia, pain in the 
10ulder to gallstones, and cataract to dia- 
etes. Fully one-third of the times you are 
ck or in pain you literally scarcely know 
hether you need a brain specialist or a 
orn doctor, and the family physician, the 
eneral practitioner, is the only one who 
an tell you. 

When you have thus secured your spe- 
alist and he has become familiar with 
our case, go to him regularly at stated 
itervals at least once a year for yourself 
ad twice or thrice a year for your children 
or overhauling, just as you do to your 
entist. 

Almost all the difficulties of the problem 
ce those of growth and progress. Never 
as there half such a splendid possibility 
‘intelligent, effective teamwork between 
wmily doctor, specialist, health officer and 

ospital as today. In the first place the 
mily physician is not half so jealous and 
ispicious of the specialist as he used to be 
‘the consultant. The field of medicine has 
come so boundlessly,-so hopelessly wide 
jat no man need feel the slightest humilia- 
on at not being able to cover it all. 
Consultations are not held in quite so 
ifriendly a spirit as that naively described 
y one of the medical luminaries of the 
jenaissance in his own home. The old 
mtleman and a younger colleague could 
ot agree upon a verdict, and the discussion 
2came warm and personal, ending finally 
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in a most uncomplimentary outburst by 
the junior consultant. ‘‘I was deeply 
pained by his impertinence,’’ records the 
old man, ‘‘and rebuked him sharply for his 
lack of respect for my years and authority; 
whereupon he smote me in the face. So I 
called my servants and they did cast him 
from the window so that he died!”’ 

But such extremes are seldom necessary 
today, and this form of family friction has 
been relieved automatically by the progress 
and organization of modern medicine. The 
modern family physician is not only prompt 
to recognize his patient’s right either to call 
a consultant or to visit a specialist at any 
time, but welcomes every such suggestion, 
because their help is of such priceless value 
in hastening his patient’s recovery. 

A curious and most practical proof of the 
value of special advice was furnished re- 
cently in England under Lloyd George’s 
scheme of health insurance. The doctors of 
a certain district, having some fifty thou- 
sand workers in their panel lists, actually 
set aside a certain percentage of their per 
capita fees and employed surgeons and spe- 
cialists—at wholesale rates—to do any 
operations and give any special treatments 
needed; and found that it was a paying 
investment because it shortened the period 
of illness and reduced the number of visits 
required to cure. 


Group Methods 


Indeed, the difficulty now lies rather in 
the opposite direction—that our patients 
go or are sent to such a swarm of independ- 
ent experts, often differing widely in their 
opinions, that the Scriptural multitude of 
counselors results in confusion rather than 
in safety. Some of our wealthier valetudi- 
narians, who keenly enjoy ill health, take a 
perverse delight in collecting diagnoses, as 
if they were postage stamps or first editions, 
and seldom return from any extended trip 
without a new batch of diagnoses, which 
they proudly exhibit to their family phy- 
sician and other friends. And the more 
widely these differ and the higher the fees 
charged, the more they seem to enjoy them. 
But to the great majority of sufferers these 
divergences of expert opinions are simply 
confusing and distressing. They are really 
little reflection upon or discredit to the ex- 
perts, but rise chiefly out of the fact that 
severe and specially chronic disturbances 
of health are extremely complex conditions. 
No disease is ever confined to just one organ 
or group of organs. So almost every expert 
can find something wrong in his special part 
of the field, and he naturally doesn’t look 
very keenly into any other. 

The question really is which organ or 
group is chiefly to blame. And this vitally 
important question no single specialist can 
answer any more than the family doctor 
can. 

To deal with the problem a new method 
has grown up known as group practice or 
group medicine. The gist of this simply is 
that a body of specialists, internists and 
surgeons group themselves together, so as 
to concentrate and combine their joint skill 
and experience upon each and every indi- 
vidual patient who comes to them for relief. 
It is merely glorified common sense applied 
to the practice of medicine, teamwork in- 
stead of individualism run mad. 

The first lead was given to,the movement 
by a famous surgical clinic in the Middle 
West, which began some thirty years ago 
by establishing a full staff of physicians and 
laboratory workers at handsome salaries, 
for the examination of their would-be sur- 
gical patients. Every patient who came 
desiring an operation had first to run the 
gantlet of this organized group. 

In briefest outline, the patient is first 
taken in hand by a specially trained nurse 
who records his full personal and family his- 
tory. Then he comes before the first medical 
examiner, or distributor, who runs over the 
history and makes a rapid but thorough 
physical examination of the heart, lungs, 
liver, stomach, nerve reflexes, and so on. 
Guided by this he refers him to the different 
specialists and laboratory experts who 
he thinks may throw light on the case. 
Blood, urine, sputum and stomach tests are 
made as a matter of course, followed by 
X-ray pictures, special examinations of eyes, 
of ears, of brain and nervous system, of 
skin, of pelvic organs, of basal metabolism, 
of teeth, of the lungs, of the heart by the 
electrocardiograph, and so on, according to 
the indications given by the history and 
preliminary examination. 

Then after the patient has gone the 
round of all the experts suggested, their 
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fraud 


larceny .. . embezzlement . . . robbery . . . hold-ups 
scheming ... thievery . . . safe burglary 
bad check passing . . . counterfeiting 
confidence games. . . crookedness 
dishonesty . . . deception 
circumvention 


Call it what you will 


is the means by which thousands of business men and 
women are led into money and merchandise losses 
amounting to hundreds of thousands of dollars each 


year. 


A $32,000,000 concern, the largest of its kind in the 
world, has originated a policy by which these losses 
may be avoided, a plan under which whatever losses 
are sustained are immediately paid under the terms 


of its 


More than 50,000 merchants, small wholesalers, re- 
tailers, professional men and women, have realized 
the mistake of being without this protection against 
ALL FORMS OF DISHONESTY. Sales of this bond 
have grown beyond all expectation, necessitating 
opening forty-six branch sales offices in the United 
States and Canada. The sum of $32,000,000 is irrev- 
ocably pledged to stamp out crime, dishonesty, and 
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Write for rates (see coupon) 
We issue all kinds of Bonds 


NATIONAL SuRETY COMPANY 
World’s Largest Surety Company 


115 Broadway 


ARE YOU A SALESMAN? 


If you have ability, a clean 
record, and ‘‘pep’’, if you can 
sell and keep selling, we have 
a place for you. Your future 
is limited only by your ability 
to climb higher. Rapid ad- 
vancement for men whocansell 
—but they must be BIG men, 
who MOVE. Start NOW by 
mailing this coupon AT ONCE! 


New York, N. Y. 


CHAS. B. DECKER, Vice Pres., 
115 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


For Merchants For Salesmen 


Send me information} Send me information 
about howIcanprotect } relative to your prop- 
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HREE foods that are good for 
you! Can you think ofa more deli- 
cious combination? This isthe simple, 
quick way these muffins are made in 
the South: 


Dissolve two teaspoons cooking soda 
(or bicarbonate of soda) in 1 cup Brer 
Rabbit Molasses. Add 3 cups sour 
milk, and then 3 cups whole wheat 
flour and 3 cups bran. Now add 1 cup 
seeded raisins and bake in moulds— 
your favorite shapes—in a slow oven. 


Pure molasses is rich in the mineral 
salts doctors say we need. Like milk 
it is rich in calcium; like spinach it is 
rich in iron. 

You will find that Brer Rabbit has 
that old-time, tantalizing flavor you’ ve 
been wanting. It comes in two grades 
—Gold Label, for table use and fancy 
cooking; Green Label, a slightly 
stronger flavored molasses for general 
cooking. 
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Free Recipe Book: Your family will 
ask for more Brer Rabbit dishes. Send 
to Dept. P-1, Penick & Ford, Ltd., 
New Orleans, La., for the Brer Rabbit 


Book of delicious molasses recipes. 


Two grades— 
Gold Label and 
Green Label 
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findings are gathered together and brought 
before the final board of decision, or second 
line of general specialists. These go care- 
fully over the whole dossier, and if the 
findings of two or more experts don’t seem 
to agree, these are called into conference, 
new tests made, and the problem threshed 
out thoroughly among them, Then the 
final decision is rendered, and if the case is 
found suitable for operation it is referred to 
the surgeons, who go over the findings and 
decide upon the nature of the operation. 

How thorough and impartial this exam- 
ination is may be gathered from the fact 
that only about 40 to 50 per cent of the 
patients who come desiring an operation 
are passed. 

That is to say, out of the forty to fifty 
thousand eager applicants for surgical re- 
lief who come to the clinic each year, only 
about fifteen to twenty thousand are ac- 
cepted for operation. The others are either 
advised to wait or referred back to their 
home physicians for medical treatment. 

That the general public can understand 
and keenly appreciate these conscientious, 
common-sense and soundly scientific meth- 
ods is graphically shown by the steady 
growth of the clinic from a staff of six and 
a few hundred patients a year thirty years 
ago, to a staff of ninety, thirty of whom are 
pure research workers, and more than fifty 
thousand patients a year today. 

The spirit in which the whole clinic is 
conducted may be glimpsed by the facts 
that for twenty years past one-third of the 
net income has been devoted to scientific 
research and medical progress. Its research 
laboratories, which are among the largest 
and best equipped in the world, have been 
offered to and accepted by the medical 
school of the university of the state, as its 
postgraduate department of surgical pa- 
thology, with an accompanying endowment 
fund from the clinic of three million dollars. 
The clinic itself has been incorporated 
and endowed upon such a princely scale 
as to make it self-supporting and self- 
perpetuating indefinitely. 

No patient who comes is refused an op- 
eration because of inability to pay; the 
only financial question asked is whether 
he has money enough with him to pay his 
examination fee and his hospital expenses 
to the nursing sisters after the operation, 
which used in the good old days before the 
war to run from seven dollars a week up! 

His yearly wage, salary or income, as 
stated by himself, is said automatically to 
fix his operation fee by the percentage 
method. 

Many a time, when it comes to the ears 
of the chief surgeons that a man has mort- 
gaged his home or sold one of his work 
horses to pay for his wife’s operation, he 
will find his check or his money in the en- 
velope with his receipted bill, with the 
suggestion that he can pay it in install- 
ments when he feels reasonably able. No 


| patient yet has ever failed to comply with 


the suggestion to the very last installment. 


Complete Medical Units 


It was not possible to imitate the surgical 
genius of the chiefs of the clinic, but the 
magnificent simplicity and sanity of the 
method of diagnosis could be copied at a 
respectful distance—and group clinics both 
medical and surgical have now sprung up 
all over the country. None, of course, have 
had the brilliant success of their prototype, 
but as a rational mechanism for reaching as 
accurate a diagnosis as possible and securing 
the best practicable treatment, they have 
done valuable service. 

Ten or twelve specialists group them- 
selves together, either as a republic or under 
the headship of some prominent surgeon 
or medical consultant. They take over a 
whole floor in a large office building and 
have their offices together, with a joint 
laboratory for chemical tests, an X-ray 
room, a library, a small staff of nurses and 
secretaries, and a joint waiting room. 

Patients may come either to the group as 
a whole or to any one member, but in either 
case they secure the diagnostic services of 
the whole group for one single covering fee! 
The fees for operation or other treatment 
decided upon are arranged with the spe- 
cialist chosen. Bills are payable either to 
the secretary of the group or to the indi- 
vidual doctor, then divided according to the 
scheme of organization. It is a matter of 
considerable interest and some little pride 
to a plain physician to note that one of the 
most important, deferred to, and highly 
paid members of the group is the super- 
physician, the condenser, who goes over, 
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balances and boils down the varying re- 
ports of the specialists and welds them int 
a clear, logical, definite opinion or diagnosis, 
which tells the patient just what’s the 
matter. He is also one of the most difficult 
to find and has been given anew title all 
his own—that of integrator. He is a real 
doctor, one of the rare, old-fashioned kind, 
of wide reading, broad experience, sound 
judgment, and that curious insight into the 
very heart of the case which marks the 
born doctor. Find such a man as this, set 
him at the head of a group of keen-eyed, 
eager, laboratory-trained youngsters, and 
you have a superb, a champion health 
team, both for discovery and for relief. 
The form of group practice described has 
now been in operation for some years in 
many of our large cities, with excellent r 
sults. But this does not reach the great 
mass of our population living outside of the 
immediate provinces of these metropolis 
so a new and interesting form of the group 
has been worked out in country towns of 
five to ten thousand population. Five to 
ten of the local doctors—all of them, if 
possible—group themselves together in a 
suitable office building, with joint labora- 
tory and X-ray room as before. They se- 
cure a recent graduate to take charge of the 
laboratory and X-ray room, and then each 
one of them, general practitioners all, se- 
lects some special field which for various 
reasons appeals to him, and at the earliest 
opportunity takes a three to six months’ 
postgraduate course in it. Not at all for 
the purpose of practicing as a specialist, 
but merely to enable him to make an intelli- 
gent examination of, say, the eye, the ear, 
the nervous system, the endocrine glands or 
the pelvic organs, for diagnostic purposes; 
also to be able to give the simpler and 
milder cases of diseases of his special region 
prompt local treatment, and refer theseverer 
and more complicated maladies toa metro- 


politan specialist. 


A Country Club for the Sick 


Early and prompt treatment by a com- 
petent doctor on the spot will save, for 
instance, many eyes which would have 
suppurated, or eardrums which would 
have ruptured if treatment had been delay- 
ed till a five or ten hours’ trip to a distant 
city specialist could be arranged for and 
consented to. 

Each patient of the group belongs to his 
own family doctor, but has the benefit of 
examination and advice from all. So far 
the plan seems to work admirably, but is 
still under trial. 

Finally comes the keynote of the solution 
of the problem how to put the entire com- 
bined skill and knowledge of the doctor in 
all his forms at the service of every indi- 
vidual case, without excessive expense, and 
that is the new county hospital. This has 
nothing whatever to do with those bleak, 
bare and iodoform-scented barns and bar- 
racks which bore this title thirty years ago; 
still less with the county farm. It is a 
spacious, handsome family mansion, stand-. 
ing in beautifully kept grounds, a 
lighted, furnished and heated, shining an 
spotless from basement to attic, built not 
for paupers and derelicts—these are liber- 
ally provided for elsewhere—but by all the 
reputable citizens and substantial families 
of the county or township for their own use 
and comfort and that of their families in 
case of sickness. It is a sick country club, a 
hotel de health, a casino of convalescence, 
built and supported out of the taxes. & 

Most of our Middle Western states have 
passed laws permitting each county—or, 
where the population is dense enough, 
township—to issue bonds for the erection of 
a neighborhood hospital and to pay any 
deficit in its maintenance out of the taxes, 
though the hospitals are expected to be 
almost self-supporting. To these hospitals 
now come, as a matter of routine and 
common practice, all confinement cases— 
which can seldom be handled properly at 
home—all cases of prolonged and serious 
noninfectious or mildly infectious ilinesedl 
such as pneumonia, rheumatism, typhi 
Bright’s disease, and of course all fractu 
and other severe accidents and injuries. In 
other words, all the cases whose care throws 
such an intolerable strain upon the to 
often already overburdened house mothe 
and womenfolk of the average family. 
There is no fear of the patient’s feeling 
lonesome, for the hospital is, next to the 
church, the chief social center of the com- 
munity, and one has far more people to 
talk to than in his solitary room at home, 
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(Continued from Page 138) 
and can hear all the neighborhood gossip a 
full week ahead of the home folks. 

The average case actually recovers in 
ittle more than half the time it would take 
it home, thanks to a trained nursing staff, 
she doctor in to see the patient every day, 
ind three or four times a day if necessary, 
ind every modern appliance and equip- 
nent; to say nothing of the cheerful stimu- 
ation of gossip and sympathetic swapping 
of symptoms, and no other member of the 
‘amily breaks down and takes to her bed 
ibout the time the patient recovers. It is 
ye of the greatest practical advances in 
nedicine of recent decades. 

To sum up briefly, one can, by taking 

dains, apply to the choosing of a doctor the 
same common sense and intelligent princi- 
oles which guide him in the conduct of his 
other affairs: First, by making thorough 
and careful inquiry as to the professional 
standing and personal character of the 
ohysician he has in mind, perhaps with the 
iid of the officers of social welfare organiza- 
sions and the health officer or commissioner; 
second, by quiet and critical personal ob- 
servation of the man himself. 
' Much can be judged by appearances 
nowadays, and a patient has the right to 
demand that his doctor, to paraphrase 
Barrie, of Peter Pan, should have the 
antiseptic look. His hands should be well 
eared for, his finger nails trimmed and 
volished, his hair well groomed and brushed, 
ho dandruff on his coat collar or grease 
spots on his vest; his linen spotless, and his 
entire appearance immaculate, though not 
‘oppish. This is not at all a mere matter of 
whim on the part of the patient or vanity 
bn that of the doctor. Such absolute spot- 
sessness and surgical cleanliness are points 
of antiseptic honor, of bacteriologic moral- 
ity. Carelessness and indifference to such 
details of appearance are not merely bad 
‘orm; they are positively culpable, and 
nay result in the actual spread of contagion 
ind the infection of clean wounds. 

There is a story told of Lawson Tait, the 
mous English surgeon in the early days of 
uisterian antisepsis. His clinic was visited 
bne day by some European surgeons, who 
nad not yet accepted the new theory of 
wound treatment. They were delighted 
with the wonderfully rapid healing and 
freedom from suppuration in the cases 
shown in the clinic, and one of the visitors 
ater complimented him highly, and asked 
nim how he secured such splendid results. 
With a sidelong glance at the bands of 
mourning across the finger tips of his ques- 
tioner, Tait replied, “I keep my finger nails 
‘lean, sir!” 

, And as Oliver Wendell Holmes, himself 
i doctor and one of the first protagonists in 
America of the septic character of childbirth 
‘ever, grimly remarked, “Many a poor 
jvoman’s death warrant has been written in 
jetters of black under the finger nails of her 
‘urgeon.”’ I 

| A most significant detail to be inquired 
into is whether your prospective doctor has 
‘he postgraduate habit, if he is still a stu- 
‘lent, keeping up with the progress of medi- 
"ine, taking frequent trips to the great 
medical centers for postgraduate and poly- 
‘linie courses of study, and as often as he 
an afford it, to the great European hospi- 
‘als and schools. 


Popular Teaching 


_ Searcely less important, is he a regular 
, ttendant at the meetings of his local, state, 
nd, as often as possible, of the national 
nedical societies? If not, he is slowly but 
urely ossifying and falling behind the pro- 
vession, for nothing can take the place of 
jonstant contact, discussion, and comparing 
'f notes with his colleagues. The doctor 
vho has stopped studying and discuss- 
ag has stopped thinking. The intelligent 
‘eneral public demands higher standards 
irom its doctors than ever before; and it 
‘as a right to. 

| Last but not least, any tendency to as- 
‘ume a high-and-mighty attitude of omnis- 


ere resenting questions and indisposed 


‘ains to give a clear, plain, understandable 
fatement of what seems to be the matter, 
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he is to succeed with a case he must have his 
patient’s confidence and intelligent codper- 
ation; and how can he have either if he 
keeps his patient in the dark? It is this 
pompous resentment of troublesome ques- 
tions that has driven so many patients into 
the hands of various so-called medical cults. 

This air of mystery and omniscience was 
often most judicious on the part of the doc- 
tor fifty years ago, because he had so little 
to tell that would square with the logic of 
common sense; but it is quite unnecessary 
today, for two reasons: First, the doctor 
now has a respectable body of solid, defi- 
nite, thrice-tested scientific knowledge, 
based upon actual experiment, which can 
be submitted to practical, everyday tests, 
and proved to the satisfaction of any per- 
son of average intelligence. 

The second reason is that, thanks to the 
admirable teaching in hygiene and training 
in practical health methods given in the 
public schools today, our patients are vastly 
more capable of understanding and acting 
upon any explanations we may give them 
than the patients of olden days were. 

And thanks to the keen and eager interest 
in health matters taken by women’s clubs 
and mothers’ congresses, and the splendid 
service they have given in support of public- 
health movements and measures, the av- 
erage and usual head of a family today is 
quite capable of appreciating and grasping 
our explanations, and is worthy of being 
taken into our confidence to the fullest 
degree. Indeed, the most valuable public 
service now rendered by the doctor is pre- 
cisely this personal, confidential and highly 
appreciated and eagerly followed education 
in how to keep healthy and grow strong, 
given by him to his patients and families. 
If the doctor, instead of sidestepping or 
discouraging these eager, though sometimes 
paralyzing and even maddening questions, 
will meet them squarely, and will devote 
the time which it richly deserves to studying 
out the best methods of explaining difficult 
problems and subjects to his families, he 
will find this volunteer teaching one of the 
most enjoyable and far the most helpful 
and productive parts of his practice. 


Importance of Prompt Action 


So important is this personal teaching, so 
far is it the most potent and vital force for 
the health education of the public, that 
there should be a chair in every medical 
college devoted to it, a course of lectures on 
getting it over to the patient. Its supreme 
and vital importance can be seen at a glance 
from the fact that in both the cure and the 
prevention of disease, “‘time is the essence 
of the contract.’”’ Our motto is “See it 
first.” 

The eye that first sees the earliest dawn 
signs of illness is neither that of the doctor 
nor of the nurse, but that of the watchful 
mother or the loving maiden aunt or the 
intelligent and observing teacher. These 
watching tirelessly for the signs at a dis- 
tance on the mobile faces of their little ones, 
and eagerly and sympathetically listening 
to every complaint of pain or discomfort 
and uneasiness, are the sentinels upon the 
outer walls of Zion, who first sound the 
alarm of the approach of the enemy, and 
our first and most important duty is to 
raise their information and clear judg- 
ment to the highest possible pitch. 

A case of diphtheria, for instance, to 
which the doctor is called on the first day of 
the disease, is practically cured; for the 
antitoxin will save it ninety-five times out 
of a hundred. Seen on the second day, its 
chances of recovery, though still good, are 
only about half as high; on the third day, 
far fewer yield to the antitoxin than before, 
and on the fourth it may be too late, espe- 
cially if it is a mixed infection, whose out- 
ward appearance of simple sore throat has 
camouflaged the menace for several days. 

In appendicitis an equally early alarm is 
almost equally life saving; while in our one 
still unconquered enemy, cancer, a case 
reported at the very first sign of a departure 
from the normal, the first crack or lump 
that can be seen or felt, means a cure pros- 
pect of about 80 per cent; but a late recog- 
nition drops the operation chances to 
barely 10 per cent. 

The doctor who schools and drills his 
families in the dawn signs of beginning 
trouble, the very first shadows thrown be- 
fore by coming events of ill omen, may cut 
his family death rate 20 or even 80 per cent. 


The triumph of art is to conceal art; and | 


the greatest benefactor of the community 
is he who strives to make himself no longer 
necessary. poll 
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Note the graceful 
lines of shoulders 
and neck opening 
and the four gen- 
erously sized pock- 
ets. Pockets are 
reinforced and 
will not bulge or 
sag. 


Compare the Tom Wye 
close, firm, elastic stitch 
(below) with the’ Shaker’ 
stitch. This improved stitch 
is found only in Tom Wye 
Knitted Garments. 


A Tom Wye Keeps You Warm 
and Keeps Its Shape 


The reinforced shoulder 
seam that prevents sag- 
ging of shoulder and 
bunching or bulging of 
neck in Tom Wye Knit 
Jackets. 


The man who wears a Tom Wye Knit 
Jacket is warmly clad and stylish looking. 
Tom Wye is necessary to every man’s ward- 
robe; for sports, travel, work or play, 
indoors or out. 


A Tom Wye is made not merely to look 
dressy, but to stay looking well under hard 
usage. In twoand four-pocket models, vests 
and pull-overs in a wide range of beautiful 
colorings. Look for the Tom Wye Label. 


Tom Wye, Inc. Winchendon, Mass. 


KNIT JACKET 
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Longest Wearing 
Shoe for the Money 
Ever Known! 7 
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The ideal shoe for Policemen, Postmen, Firemen, Street Car 
Men, Railroad Men, Mechanics, Truckmen, Farmers, Sales- 
men and men in all walks of life who are “‘hard”’ on shoes. 


A SHOE FOR DRESS, EVERY DAY AND SUNDAY. 


DOUBLE the Wear 


e 
In Every Pair! 
NEWARK TUFHIDE‘soled shoes are a revela- 


tion to men because of the extraordinary wear 
they give. And everywhere men are talking about 
this new Wonder Sole that gives double the wear. 
It is almost inconceivable that shoes costing so 
little, wear so long! You never 
wore shoes more fashionably 
correct. 


If you are “hard” on shoes, or are 
on your feet all day long, one pair 
will quickly convince you, as it 
has thousands of other men, that 
NEWARK TUFHIDE-: soled 
shoes are the longest-wearing, 
most comfortable, best-looking 
shoe, and the biggest value at 
their price in America today. 


How are we able to sell such a remark- 
able shoe for only $3.50? Simply by the 
process of quantity production and sell- 
ing aioe to the public, through our own 
400 branches throughout the United 
States. If a NEWARK SHOE STORE 
is not located in your city, we'll be glad to 
fill your order by mail. Get a pair NOW 
and learn what wonderful shoes they are 
at $3.50. Descriptive folder about 
NEWARK TUFHIDE:soled shoes 
mailed on request. 


ORDER YOUR PAIR TODAY! 
Include 10 cents Parcel Post Cost 


AGENTS WANTED 


We want Field Men and Women to sell 
NEWARK TUFHIDE-soled Shoes for 


men wherever we have no stores. 


Big 
demand, liberal commission, fine oppor- 
tunity to make money. Write for details. 


Slewark Shoe Stores Co, 


Stores in all principal cities 
General Offices: 
721 W. Lombard Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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SHOE FOR 
MEN 


57 
Styles 
All Leathers 


Order by No. 9341 
Stylish Dark Tan Bal in 
the latest French toe 
Last Goodyear Welt 
—TUFHIDE Soles, 
live rubber heels— 
snappy perforated 
effect between 
rows of 


stitching. 
$3.50 


Order by No. 9316 
Tan Goodyear Welt, U. S. 
Army style in the famous 
U. S. Army Last, with 
soft toe; heavy damp- 
resisting TUFHIDE 
Soles; live rubber 
heels, soft pliable 
uppers with large 
tongue sewed 
on both 
sides to 
keep out 
dirt and 
grit. & 
$3.50 


Order by No. 9313 
A very practical Fashionable 
model in a Dark Tan Blucher 
with medium rounded toe 
Goodyear Welt TUF- 
HIDE Soles and live 


rubber heels —A 
roomy, comfort- 
able, popular 


model—A 

big value i 
x English Bal 
$3.50 No. 3341 


Order by No. 9150. Black Gun metal foxed oxford— 
Scotch grain top; heavy scalloped 
tip; new Rand Welt; broad 
French toe last; heavy long- 
wearing, damp- resisting 
TUFHIDE Soles and 
live rubber heels. A 
shoe for every 
day and 
Sunday. 
$3.50 
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THE BATRING BOOTY 


(Continued from Page 11) 


the fifteen-f oot mill wheel, its paddles about 
three feet in width, affording ample loung- 
ing space for the ‘bathing beauties. Be- 
neath the wheel was an empty mill race 
and slightly above the mill was a tiny lake. 
Separating mill race and lake was a trap. 
In the old days when the mill had been use- 
ful as well as ornamental the release of the 
trap sent water rushing through the race 
and the wheel would turn slowly, thus 
operating the now-rusty machinery within. 

J. Cesar Clump strutted about, shouting 
orders. He was an imposing, if attenuated, 
figure in his white silk shirt, flowing neck- 
tie, horn-rimmed goggles and shiny putties. 
His voice roared from the large end of a 
megaphone and his underlings obeyed im- 
plicitly and instantly. 

Assistants, a mechanic, minor members 
of the cast and the bathing beauties watched 
the preliminary work with interested eyes. 
They saw the first rehearsals and the first 
scenes of the comedy: Opus Randall— 
pompous off the set, but ridiculously funny 
on—convyulsed them with laughter as he 
plunged about, climbing over the ma- 
chinery and pounding through a couple of 
screamingly funny scenes with his motion- 
picture wife. And then Clump ordered the 
bathing beauties forward. He explained to 
them the contemplated scene. He assured 
them that there was no danger whatsoever. 
He inspected the camera set-up, facing the 
mill wheel from the far side of the dry mill 
race. And then, with considerable diffi- 
culty and not a few hysterical giggles, he 
succeeded in placing eight bathing beauties 
on eight paddles. They clutched their sup- 
ports fearfully, trying to conceal their fear, 
and he permitted them to recline in comfort 
for a few moments that satisfaction and not 
terror be registered when the shooting 
commenced. 

‘*You-all ain’t s’posed to be skeered,’’ he 
told them loudly. ‘‘Fust place you ain’t 
where you is, on account you ain’t nothin’ 
but wimmin in a dream.” 

“But if us falls 

“You ain’t gwine fall. I got a swell 
mechanic in yonder an’ he turns the wheel 
real slow. The cam’ra ain’t takin’ nothin’ 
but the upside an’ the top, so when you 
pass the top the wheel stops, the cam’ra 
stops, an’ you git off an’ come around this 
way ready to climb back on yo’ paddle 
ag’in. But the thing to do is look happy, 
on account you is s’posed all to be wampin’ 
Opus Randall, which is dreamin’ ’bout 
you.” 

The taking of the scene required infinite 
patience and more than a trifle of directoral 
ability. J. Caesar Clump worked pains- 
takingly and finally imbued them with his 
own artistic spirit so that when, eventually, 
Opus fell asleep and the camera and mill 
wheel started grinding, the octet of bathing 
beauties more than’ justified the expense 
entailed by the trip. 

J. Cesar Clump was frenzied with en- 
thusiasm; he particularly praised one, 
Evergreen Tapp. 

““You done noble, Mis’ Tapp. Ise proud 
of you.” 

““T was skeered.” 

‘“Was skeered ain’t is skeered. I reckon 
you is gwine make an awful hit in this 
pitcher. S’posin’ you climb back on that 
wheel an’ leave me git a close shot of you 
movin’ around.” 

Evergreen was frightened, but willing. 
This, indeed, was a personal triumph. She 
took her place on the paddle and J. Cesar 
Clump inspected the turf before the mill in 
search of a place to put the camera to best 
advantage. 

“’Bout heah,’ he ordered; but before 
the cameraman could move his instrument 
something happened. 

The noise came from the rear of the mill. 
It came from the throat of a man; a long, 
gangling, angry man who came zigzagging 
through the woods, spurning the green- 
sward with huge flat feet. 

“‘Hey, Evergreen!’”’ His voice rever- 
berated through the bosky dell. “Is you 
alive an’ where is you at?” 

Evergreen recognized the voice of her 
husband. 

“Heah I is, sugarfoot!’’ 

Enoch whirled at a right angle. He sped 
toward the camera, and J. Cesar Clump 
waved him wildly away 

“Git out of the Tierney tall boy! Git 
out of the pitcher!” 

At that instant the mechanic inside the 
mill started revolving the wheel slowly by 


hand. The distended eyes of the frantic 
husband saw his cherished bride apparent] 

fastened to the lethal wheel, and Enoch 
swung into action. He took the shortest 
and most direct route. With wild leaps and 
eerie howls of encouragement, he ap- 
proached the mill from the side. J. Cesar 
Clump sped to the side of the cameraman, 

“Don’t miss none of that,’’ he ordered, 

The cameraman nodded. 

“Tse gittin’ it all. Got a fresh load 
in. . . . Gotoit, Mistuh Tapp!”’ 

Enoch was certainly going to it. His 
elongated frame was clambering over the 
dilapidated mill like a great spider. Mean- 
while Evergreen, having reached the ter- 
minus of her arc, slipped from the paddle as 
she had been instructed to do, but Enoch 
did not know this. He fancied now that his 
dearly beloved was immersed in the crool 
water, never bothering to inspect the mill 
race and so learn that it was bone-dry. 

The spectators clustered excitedly about 
the camera. The wheel stopped. Enoch, 
mad with fury, clambered up the outside of 
the wheel and then something happened. 

After all, the mill had seen its best days. 
For years it had been out of use and the 
planking was inclined to be aged. There 
came a terrible shriek from Enoch’s throat 
as the plank upon which he rested broke 
through. There was a splintering crash, a 
roar of fear, and the lengthy body of Mr. 
Tapp was precipitated into the wheel. He 
missed the axle by inches and banged 
against the rim of the mill wheel, where he 
lay in a momentary stupor. 

Then it was that the directoral genius of 
Mr. J. Cesar Clump came to the surface, 
With agility amazing in one so small, Mr. 
Clump sprang to the trap separating lake 
and mill race. With a single heave he 
raised the door’ and the pent-up water 
rushed into the dry ditch. It roared against 
the paddles, and quite slowly and inevitably 
the wheel commenced to revolve. 

The cold water, the instability of his 
resting place and the all-powerful desire to 
rescue his wife combined to restore Enoch 
Tapp. The huge wheel turned slowly and 
Enoch saw himself approaching the madly 
roaring water. He staggered to his feet and 
walked ahead to avoid a ducking. To those 
outside who gazed at him through the 
spokes of the wheel he gave the impression 
of a tremendously lengthy mouse. Mr. 
Tapp’s voice rose above the shriek of the 


mill race: 
“Cut off that water! This wheel’s 


turnin’!’’ 

J. Czesar Clump shouted directions. 

“Keep walkin’ uphill, Brother Tapp!” 

“Don’t do me no good. Uphill gits to be 
downhill too fast.”’ 

Enoch was caught. The instinct of self- 
preservation kept him going. Terrifiedly 
he trudged up the descending slope of his 
prison. His very action served to accelerate 
the wheel. In afew seconds he was running 
without ever gaining an inch of ground. 
Spokes on both sides blocked possible egress 
and all the while the camera was click- 
ing busily. 

“Leave me git out! Ise gwine be kilt!” 

“Keep a-travelin’, Mistuh Tapp!”’ 

The spectators shouted encouraging ad- 
vice 

“Tha’s good exercise, brother!’’ 

< Don’ t slow down, you’ll git them foots 
wet!” 

“Lemme see how high up you can run!” 

It was, indeed, a funny scene—funny to 
everybody save Enoch Tapp. 

Evergreen joined the crowd on the far 
side of the mill race. She flung a glance at 
her husband and suffered for him. Also she 
was afraid. 

“Enoch!” she called. The man cast wild 
eyes upon her. 

Is you alive, Evergreen?” 

“‘Positivel! Listen, Enoch, what van 
doin’?”’ 

“Runnin 

“Why don’t you git out?” 

“T cain 't. , Faster I goes, faster also the 
wheel goes.’ 

‘il Set couldn’t comprehend. She 
watched the destinationless flight of her 
husband, saw his wild hurdle each time he 
was confronted by the gap where once had 
been the plank through which he had 
fallen. She didn’t understand half what she 
knew about the thing, butshe did know from 
the manner and actions of Enoch that he 
was frightened and in trouble. 3 

| (Continued on Page 145) 


Pylizs 


(Continued from Page 142) 
| “Hol’ on, Enoch! Ise comin’!” 
| “Ain’t — nothin’ — to —hol’— on — to, 
/se—plumb—tuckered—out.”’ 
Clad in her one-piece bathing suit, Mrs. 
Qvergreen Tapp sprang to the rescue. 
Slump, seeing possibilities for additional 
rama, returned to the head of the mill 
‘ace and shut off the water. The wheel 
jtopped slowly, groaningly. As its speed 
liminished, Mr. Enoch Tapp wriggled 
through the spokes and dived headlong 
ato the shallow mill race. His action 
yroved entirely too precipitate; Mr. Tapp 
vas inclined to be a deep-water diver. 
_ Evergreen reached him first. She dragged 
his inert form halfway up the bank. The 
‘ameraman caught them in his field and 
) ontinued cranking. J. Cesar Clump spoke 
vagerly to Opus Randall and the massive 
novie star swung into the picture. He 
ssisted Evergreen in dragging Enoch’s 
orm to the bank, and then Opus did a 
very queer thing. He waited until Enoch 
showed signs of becoming interested in the 
andscape and at that instant Opus Ran- 
‘lall clasped the outraged Evergreen in his 


rms. 

; Enoch sat up and rubbed his eyes. His 

‘xpression was a thoroughly comical ad- 

nixture of disbelief and fury. Weakened 

is he was by the events of the past few 
noments, he scrambled to his feet and at- 

‘acked Opus Randall. For perhaps a min- 

ite the struggle was excellent. And to the 

sars of Opus, attuned to orders from his 
jirector, came the voice of J. Cesar Clump: 
| “Take a dive, Opus! Take a dive!”’ 

_. Whereupon Opus permitted Enoch to 

ieave him into the mill race. Instantly 

noch collapsed and his wife dropped be- 
side him, pillowing his head on her lap. 

There were further stentorian orders from 

_ the director, and the woman who was play- 

ng the réle of Opus’ jealous wife came 

_ streaking across the ground, and it was she 

who snatched Opus from a watery grave. 

| And there, before the all-seeing eye of 
he clicking camera, the scene of the double 
veconciliation was filmed; Opus and his 

-*amera-wife injecting all the time-worn 

- »omedy business into their making up, and 

noch and Evergreen acting with a serious- 

ess that was excruciatingly funny. 

_,| Finally came the delighted roar of the 
be “Cut!” The camera ceased to 
click. 

-. “Somethin’ tells me,’? announced Mr. 
Slump to his assistant, “‘that this picture 

_\s gwine be a lollypaloosa!”’ 

_ The journey back to Birmingham in the 

vented flivver was a not unpleasant one for 

Mr. and Mrs. Enoch Tapp. At the wheel 
vas Florian Slappey, who grinned remi- 
aiscently over the excitement of the imme- 

_jliate past. In the tonneau were the united 
couple; Enoch limp and languid and for- 
siving, Evergreen thoroughly cured and 
contrite. 

. “Tse th’oo with the movies, Enoch 

oney.”’ 

, “Tha’s good, sweetness. Also I might 

say that the movies is th’oo with me.” 

. Silence, and then—‘‘How come you to 

act so funny, Enoch?” 

“Thought they was killin’ you maybe.” 
“M-m-m!”’ She shook her head. “You 
was a heap closer to bein’ kilt.’ 

_ “True words what you remarks.” 

“Xn” you done it fo’ me?” 

— “T woul’n’t do it fo’ nobody else.” 

| | eDarlin® 122 
“Trouble with pitcher actin’,” remarked 

the bruised and battered Enoch Tapp, “‘is 

this: It ain’t got no sense to it.” 

And late that night in the projection 
room of the Midnight Pictures Corpora- 
sion, Inc., there was a private showing of 
vhe day’s rushes. Present were Orifice 
2, Latimer, president of the company; 
Jirector J. Cesar Clump; Actors Opus 
Randall and Welford Potts; the cutter, 
‘he artist and the title writer. The narrow, 
-tuffy little room rocked with their out- 
oursts of merriment. 

“Dawg-gone my hide if that ain’t the 
junniest pitcher I ever did see! Look at 
‘hat long, lanky Enoch Tapp! Ain’t he 
he laugh-gittinest man in the world? 
\in’t he though? Oh, look! Watch him 
ake that dive outa the wheel!” 
| The verdict was unanimous. The com- 
:dy of the unfortunate Mr. Tapp was 
loubly rib-tickling because of its very sin- 
erity. Cesar Clump was talking. 

“Tf us could only use it! Wiggilin’ tripe, 
f on’y we could! Hit what us would 
nake!”’ 

The basso profundo of Orifice R. Lati- 
ner came through the darkness, 
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“We can,” he pronunciated. 

“How come?” 

“Tse gwine see Lawyer Evans Chew. He 
can fix it.’ 

ce How?” 

“Dunno how. But Lawyer Chew can 
fix anything.” 

The following morning at eleven o’clock 
the life of Mr. Enoch Tapp had apparently 
returned to normalcy. Mr. Tapp was 
busily engaged in trimming a lawn on Cliff 
Road and Mr. Tapp was whistling happily 
as he labored. He did not even look up 
when a car stopped at the curb, and it was 
only when Lawyer Chew accosted him that 
his attention became diverted from his 
work. 

Lawyer Chew stated his mission. He had 
come, he said, as the representative of the 
Midnight Pictures Corporation, Inc. He 
explained to Mr. Tapp that there had been 
a gross misunderstanding and that the Mid- 
night was excessively regretful. 

“Us desires to make restitution an’ also 
recompense, Mistuh Tapp. Of course, by 
the laws of this noble and sov’eign state of 
Alabama, as statutorily made an’ duly 
previded, we ain’t got no li’bility; but we 
feels that you has suffered, an’ so just to 
keep you friends with us, I has been author- 
ized to offer you a cash settlement fo’ 
same.” 

Enoch Tapp dropped the handle of his 
lawn mower. 

“Says which?” 

‘Does you sign this heah paper releasin’ 
the Midnight Pictures Corporation, Inc., 
fum all li’bility, I gives you herewith fifty 
dollars in cash money.” 

Enoch gazed at the paper which the 
attorney presented. Then he looked upon 
the five crisp new yellow-back ten-dollar 
bills. This was the first time it had oc- 
curred to him that the Midnight owed him 
anything. 

“I—I gits fifty dollars fo? what has 
a’ready done happened?”’ 

“Uh-huh; cash money.” 

““An’ that paper?” 

“Releases us fum all li’bility,”’ returned 
Lawyer .Chew craftily, ‘‘an’ gives us the 
mete to the pitchers we took down at the 
mill.” 

Enoch Tapp probed no more deeply. 
The fact that he had been photographed in 
a ridiculous dilemma did not occur to him; 
all he saw was this gift of fifty dollars. 
Without further argument, he signed the 
document and accepted the money. Law- 
yer Chew sped back to the company’s 
offices. 

“Got him!” he exulted. ‘He has re- 
leased us fum all li’bility an’ also this paper 
he signed says that he was an actor with us 
an’ that we has got full rights to make, 
publish, release and distribute any pitchers 
of him which was took up to an’ prior from 
the date of these presents. Now you boys 
go to it!” 

The boys went to it. For two days there 
were many conferences and much industry 
in the mechanical departments of the Mid- 
night Pictures Corporation, Ine. Orifice 
R. Latimer was impressed into service to 
reauthor his two-reel scenario, and eventu- 
ally the task was completed. And then 
word was sent out through Darktown that 
on the following night there would be a trial 
showing of the Old Mill Scream at the 
Champion Theater before sending the com- 
pleted film to the distributors in New York. 

Evergreen was only human. At dinner 
that night she put out a feeler. 

“What you doin’ tonight, Enoch?” 

“Nothin’.” 

“Not nothin’?” 

““No-o. Why?” 

“Down at the Champeen Theater they is 
showin’ the Old Mill Scream, an’ ——’” 

* Ain’t goin’.” 

“Aw, Enoch! Why?” 

“Hates pitchers; specially that one.’ 

“But, Enoch, listen! Tha’s the fust 
pitcher ever I was in, an’ I craves to see 
how does I act.” 

“You acts foolish.” 

“Enoch, please.” 

“H’m! Wimmin ain’t got no sense.” 

“T ain’t never gwine act ag’in.” 

He sighed. 

“Oh, all right, if you just nachelly got to 
look at yo’sef. Git yo’ hat, woman; git 

Eighteenth Street was ablaze with lights 
when they arrived. The Champion Theater 
was packed almost to capacity, but a grin- 
ning usher found two seats down near the 
front for Mr. and Mrs. Enoch Tapp. 
J. Cesar Clump saw them enter and 
ducked to safety. 
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It's not fat— 
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LONG before they should really 
begin to “slow up” many men 


find themselves with the slackened 
figure of middle age. Examina- 


tions in the draft army showed 
the figure at the right, typical 
of hundreds of thousands of men 
under 31 today. One-third of all 
men examined at that time were 
rejected as physically unfit. 


it’s weakened muscles! 


ee ~ ° x . 
MOST of the exercise we take today is useless for the vital muscles - 
of the abdomen,” says a prominent physical training authority. 


Surgeons who have studied this problem, 
say also that constriction at the waist-line 
tends to cause these muscles to relaw—grad- 
ually to weaken. This condition is apt to 
prevail in men of slender build as well as 
in those who are overweight. 

They advise today not only more physi- 
eal exercise for the vital trunk muscles, 
but the wearing of suspenders. 

President Suspenders, by their special self- 
adjusting feature, adapt themselves to every 
movement of the body. They permit that 
thorough physical freedom and ease which we 
know today is essential. 

Furthermore, the webbing in President 
Suspenders comes fresh from our own looms. 
It not only possesses a large amount of elas- 
ticity but it keeps its elasticity over a long 
period of time. 


The President Suspender line today includes not 
only this “‘self-adjusting’ President Suspender, 
but for men who prefer it, a straight “cross-back”’ 
style. Also extra heavy, wide-webbed suspenders 
for out-door work. 
These suspenders all carry the President label 
and guarantee. No matter what style of sus- 
pender you want, look for this label. It means 
physical freedom, added comfort and longer 
wear. 


PRESIDENT SUSPENDER COMPANY 
SHIRLEY, MASS. 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


ir 
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Tue PRESIDENT 
Surpinc Corp 
SUSPENDER 


The 


ideal suspender for 


physically active men. Per- 
mits freedom of movement 
without tension. 


“Cross-Back” 
STYLE 
President-made and carry- 
ing the famous President 
label and guarantee band. 


_President 
i” Suspenders 
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Standard — ' A 


in Shops and Terminals of 
Great American Railroads 


Among American railroads — where unusual 
care is used in the selection of all equipment 
—the largest and most important systems 
have for many years specified Square D 
Safety Switches for electrical installations in 
machine shops, roundhouses and terminals. 
The quality that established Square D in 
this great industry is the same which has 
created the unmistakable preference for 
Square D equipment among users of electric 
current in general. 


SQUARE D COMPANY, DETROIT, U.S. A. 
FACTORIES AT: DETROIT, MICH., PERU, IND. 

BRANCH OFFICES: Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, New York, Pitts- 

burgh, St. Louis, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, Atlanta, 

Cleveland, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Syracuse, Kansas City, 

New Orleans, Baltimore, Columbus, Minneapolis, Indianapolis 


SQUARE D COMPANY, CANADA, LIMITED, WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 
BRANCH OFFICES: Toronto, Montreal 


SQUARE D 


Safety Switch 


(65) 
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It was a gala social occasion, this first 
showing on any screen of a locally made 
picture. The house was only slightly in- 
terested in the tribulations of an asbestos 
heroine in the feature film, and a gasp of 
anticipation, accompanied by a salvo of 
applause, went up as there was flashed on 
the screen: 


THE MIDNIGHT PICTURES 
CORPORATION, INC., 
ORIFICE R. LATIMER, PRES’T, 
PRESENTS 
THE OLD MILL SCREAM 
A HOWLING COMEDY IN Two REELS 
BY ORIFICE R. LATIMER 


Then came the introduction of char- 
acters: the leading woman, Opus Randall, 
Welford Potts, the bathing girls. After 
which this caption was flung forth: 


Lrecs MacLtumMp—Mr. Enocu TApp 


Evergreen felt the long fingers of her 
husband tighten spasmodically on her arm. 

“Hey, look at that!” 

Evergreen was looking. So was every 
spectator. For the bit of film selected to in- 
troduce this newest member of the cast was 
that which showed him clambering madly 
through the mill machinery in search of his 
wife. The house rocked with merriment. 

“Enoch Tapp! Just cast yo’ eyes on 
them feller!” 

“Oh, you Enoch!” 

Mr. Tapp half rose from his seat. Ever- 
green, eyes distended, clutched him. 

‘“Where at you goin’, honey?” 

“Ise goin’ out to commit me a murder.”’ 
He saw: Lawyer Evans Chew on the row 
ahead. ‘‘Lawyer Chew, Ise gwine sue 
these folks.”’ 

“You ain’t gwine sue nobody,” grinned 
the genial attorney. ‘‘Ain’t you done took 
fifty dollars an’ signed a writin’ that you 
was an actor in that pitcher?” 

Enoch sank back with a groan. He gazed 
wildly about, but the jammed aisles made 
escape impossible, and so, even more miser- 
able than he had been during the filming of 
the comedy, he writhed through the two 
laugh-provoking reels. 

The Midnight staff had done an excellent 
job. The story was transformed and the 
scenes containing the lugubrious counte- 
nance of Enoch Tapp had been interpo- 
lated with exceeding cleverness. Really, 
the dignified Mr. Tapp was the entire 
picture. Also there was no doubting the 
fact that the Old Mill Scream marked the 
pinnacle of the company’s comedy efforts. 
The audience roared with laughter, and 
even on the occasion of Enoch’s most pro- 
nounced discomfiture cheered loudly and 
gleefully. 

As for the unwilling star, he was wallow- 
ing in the dankest depths of despair. This 
was more than he could bear, and he re- 
alized that his hands were tied. His one 
desire was to retire from the world and to 
remain retired for the balance of his natural 
life. But his groans were drowned in the 
delirious enthusiasm of the spectators, 


DRAWN BY PAUL REILLY 


‘Well, What Do You Think of Heaven, Bill?” 
“Oh, AU Right—But it Ain’t Tenth Avenoo”’ 


October 4,1924 


who greeted his every agonizing antic with 
shrieks of glee. 

Finally, the ordeal ended, the house 
lights were flashed on and Enoch Tapp rose 
furiously to his feet. And then he was seen 
and recognized. Grim-jawed, he faced his 
tormentors. But instead of the broadside 
of derision which he expected, there beat 
upon his astonished eardrums a roar of 
acclaim. 

“Enoch Tapp! Yonder he is, the best 
movin’-pitcher actor in the world!” 

“Enoch, you is a wonder!”’ 

“We is fo’ you, Brother Tapp!” 

“Oh, you Enoch!”’ 

It penetrated slowly; but it did pene- 
trate. Enoch’s shoulders went back and his 
exit became a dignified triumphal march. 
People shook his hand and patted him on 
the back. He even accepted the congratu- 
lations of Orifice R. Latimer and J. Cesar 
Clump. 

“Well,”’ he confessed to Mr. Clump, “I_ 
suttinly done my best fo’ you boys. I al- 
ways aims to help out a Bumminham enter- 
prise.” 

Throughout the night there was a gen- 
eral effect of anesthesia in the Tapp home. 
Enoch and Evergreen did not discuss the — 
matter very much; it was too bewildering. ‘ 
At 6:30 Enoch ate his breakfast and walked 
dazedly forth with lawn mower, sickle and D 
shears to his day’s labors. Evergreen 
watched him trudging up the street and 
there was a queer puzzled light in her eyes, — 

At two o’clock Enoch returned. She 
could see instantly that he was laboring 
under a strain. 

“What you doin’ home this early, 
Enoch?” 
He flung his gardener’s toolsinto a corner. 

“T has resigned.” 


“Resigned? Fum what?” j 

“‘Gardenin’.” 

She stared. 

“But, Enoch fd 

“Don’t but me, cullud gal. Ise th’oo 
with menial occupations fo’ever.”’ : 

She caught his hand. : 

‘“’Splain to me, Enoch. I don’t under-_ 
stand nothin’.”’ y 


“Well, it’s this way, sugar lump. 
Brother Orifice R. Latimer, which is presi- 
dent of the Midnight Pictures Corporation, 
Inc., sent fo’ me an’ tol’ me that I was the 
best cullud actor he had ever saw an’ would ~ 
I sign a contrac’ to act fo’ them at twenty- — 


five dollars a week.” ; 
““An’ did you sign it?” i 
“Of course; I coul’n’t do nothin’ else.” — 


“B-b-but I thought you hated pitcher — 
actin’.”’ : 
“T do—fo’ you. Ma’ied wimmin ain’t — 
got no business in the pitchers.” : 
Evergreen was overcome with wonder — 
and delight. y 
“Tt’s plumb wonderful, Enoch. But how — 
comes it that you was so vi’lent opposed to — 
me actin’ an’ yet you signs up yo’ ownse’f?” — 
Mr. Tapp smiled upon his wife in a very 
superior fashion. j 
“Well,” he explained indulgently, “‘you 
and me is diff’ent. You ain’t no genius.” 


— 
- 
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is for Hagerman, he went back to his 
ch in the Pecos Valley and in 1916 was 
de the first president of the New Mexico 
<payers’ Association, an organization 
ch has been responsible for many budg- 
ty reforms in New Mexico and other 
stern States, which revised the entire 
ory and method of taxing mines, and 
ch long recommended to the National 
cpayers’ Association the budget reforms 
sequently adopted under the Harding 
ninistration. He has been regularly 
ected president of the organization. 
{agerman’s job as commissioner to the 
tae was to give to the 33,000 members 
she tribe a representative form of gov- 
ment, so that the tribe could decide for 
lf whether it wanted to give to the Gov- 
‘ment the authority to grant oil leases 
| coal leases for the benefit of the Nava- 
‘, or whether it wanted to do business 
‘+h the white man by itself, and continue 
ose its eyeteeth according to the time- 
aored custom of the Indian tribes. 

n each of the six jurisdictions of the 
jvaho country he held mass meetings, ex- 
‘ining what was wanted; and in each 
isdiction the Indians elected delegates to 
entral tribal council, or congress. These 
‘egates later met at a central point on the 
‘arvation, and the first Congress of the 
‘vahos went into session. 

't might be remarked in passing that to 
| casual white traveler the convening of 
Navaho congress is a baffling matter. 
‘e commissioner decides that the congress 
‘st be assembled. He therefore hunts 
jund until he finds a Navaho, and to this 
\vaho he remarks that the tribal repre- 
<tatives must meet in Toadlena in two 
7s or so. The Navaho smiles pleasantly 
4d leans up against a tree or rolls himself 
‘igarette or does something equally in- 
“uous; but somehow or other, by means 
che grapevine, underground, mysterious 
‘thods of communication known to the 
ilians, the word is flashed to the tele- 
)yneless, telegraphless Navaho hogans in 
“ry part of the reservation, and in twenty- 
(r hours all the representatives from the 
i jurisdictions of the tribe arrive in 
‘adlena ready to do business. 

\s a result of the first Navaho tribal 
ancil, the Navahos gave to Hagerman the 
shority to lease oil and coal land for 
lm, subject to the approval of the Secre- 
cy of the Interior. Hagerman in turn 
w up regulations specifying that no oil 
-ses of any kind should be granted unless 
ly were offered at auction to the highest 
jalified bidder for cash, that no company 
luld be allowed to lease more than 4800 
/es, and that royalties to be paid to the 
\vaho tribe on all oil produced should 
«ge from 12.5 to 25 per cent, according 
(the grade and quantity of oil produced. 
i addition to procuring for the Indians 
lse very high royalties, Hagerman pro- 
“ed for them other advantages, such.as 
(uiring lessees to spend a certain amount 
money on wells and to keep the roads in 
yd condition. 


Wildcatting Rights at Auction 


Nhen these matters were in process of 
.ustment the representatives of big 
) companies sat on the doorstep of the 
‘nmissioner to the Navahos, and jumped 
); at him from behind mesas and waited 
‘ him at the bottom of cafions and gener- 
.y made life miserable for him, for there 
ce some highly promising oil structures 
‘the general neighborhood of Shiprock; 
1 each oil company, according to the 
tom of oil companies, was determined to 
itch the best structure for itself. 

Nhat the result would have been if these 
‘apanies had been dealing directly with 
| Indians is, of course, a moot point. But 
ize the oil companies were obliged to deal 
yh a commissioner, all their efforts only 
yught them what they could have had 

hout making any effort at all—the right 

‘bid on leases at an auction sale. 

n the autumn of 1923 the commissioner 

sred at auction four exploratory leases of 

40 acres each on domes in the same gen- 

| area where oil had first been discov- 

id in the Navaho country. The most 

erly sought lease of the four was that of 

ructure known as Tocito Dome. Several 
companies bid feverishly against one 

‘ther for the privilege of drilling wildcat 

Is on it, and the successful company paid 

,000 for the privilege. By the spring of 


or 
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(Continued from Page 19) 


1924 it had spent $125,000 on the drilling 
of a well and had got nothing out of it but 
a large and steady flow of water, which 
held no nourishment whatever for the 
stockholders in the company. It was, how- 
ever, a source of keen delight to the In- 
dians, for they needed water badly in that 
particular location, and the sheep pasturage 
that will result from it will be worth tens of 
thousands of dollars to them. 

The exploratory lease on the second 
most desirable structure, known as Table 
Mesa, was auctioned off to another com- 
pany for $17,500. This company also de- 
lighted the Indians by striking water, 
though it believed that when it went 
deeper it would strike oil. 

The third and fourth leases, on structures 
known as Rattlesnake Dome and Beautiful 
Mountain, went begging at $1000 apiece. 
The oil men were dubious as to the exist- 
ence of oil under either of them. In the 
ease of Beautiful Mountain they were 
probably correct. But the well that was 
sunk on Rattlesnake Dome struck oil early 
in the spring of 1924, and produced fifty 
barrels a day of the highest grade oil ever 
discovered in the world. In the argot of the 
oil men, the gravity of the oil from this well 
was 42.5 degrees; and it was from 72 to 75 
per cent gasoline and naphtha. 


Riches for the Red Man 


The layman, who knows and cares no 
more about the gravity of oil than he does 
about the gravity of the Begum of Bhopal 
or the Main Muck of Mecca, can better 
understand the remarkable nature of this 
well when he knows that he can back his 
automobile up to it, help himself to ten 
gallons just as it emerges from the ground 
and churn gayly on his way without a 
single groan of protest from his carburetor. 


There is a young trader in the vicinity of | 
Shiprock who delights in demonstrating | 


the inflammability of this oil by pouring a 
generous amount from a quart bottle onto 
an open fire. Old-time oil men have so 
much confidence in the oil that they expect 
to see the young man blown through the 
roof at almost any moment. 

If all the wells on the Hogback and the 
Rattlesnake structures were to be turned 
on and allowed to flow as much as they 


would, they would probably produce as | 


much as 6000 barrels a day for a short time. 
At the end of the short time the pressure 
would fail the flow of oil would fall away 
to almost nothing, and the Navahos 
wouldn’t get enough royalties to keep them 
in cigarette papers. The commissioner to 
the Navahos proposes that the wells be 
limited to producing between 500 and 1000 
barrels a day, an amount which could be 
produced over a long period and which 
would result in a surer income for the 
Navahos. 

All moneys accruing from oil leases and 
royalties are paid into the Navaho tribal 
funds and held there to be used for the gen- 
eral good of the tribe. Occasional white 
men advocate the division of the funds 
among the 33,000 Navahos, because of their 
knowledge that money can be shaken out 
of an Indian almost as easily as an olive can 
be shaken out of an open bottle, and be- 
cause they propose to be the ones to do the 
shaking. 

There are some things about the Navaho 
lands that are difficult for the layman to 
understand. There are, for example, two 
sorts of territory in the Navaho country. 
One sort is known as the Treaty Area; the 
other sort is known as Executive Order 
Extensions. These differences came about 
in the following way: 

Back in the roaring 40’s and the howling 
50’s the Navahos had a passion for fighting. 
Their fever for fighting was not limited to 
these particular decades; but it seemed to 
come to a head, as one might say, around 
that time. They would fight anything and 
anybody and, like Lord Jeffrey Amherst, 
{ook around for more when they were 
through. 

This habit was irritating to the Govern- 
ment, which sent various armed forces 
against them with more or less success— 
generally less. Colonel Doniphan, in 1846, 
invaded the Navaho country and made a 
treaty of peace with the tribe; but the 
treaty didn’t take, as one might say, and in 
a short time the Navahos were on the war- 
path again. Again in 1849 Colonel Wash- 
ington went in and made another treaty of 
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You Can Easily 


Tint Your Furniture 


HOUSANDS are making old 

mismated and discarded pieces 
of furniture rival the new. Why 
don’t you make over some of your 
old things in this new way? 


Kyanize Celoid Finish, an easy 
working waterproof enamel does 
the work with a few easy brush 


strokes. It is a marvelous finish—~ 


this Celoid—a really high grade 
medium gloss enamel that gives 
the effect of a costly “hand- 
rubbed” finish. 


Washes easily without leaving 


streaks or stains—in fact it im- 
proves with washing. 

In addition to tinting furniture 
use Celoid on any woodwork any- 
where, on walls of metal, wood, 
plaster or fibreboard, or anywhere 
about the home. 

There are eight delicately toned 
tints and Pure White, all popular 
colors. 

Once you try Kyanize Celoid 
Finish you will want to “do over” 
all the old things in the house. 


Just try it, that’s all. Take advan- 
tage of our trial can offer below. 


BOSTON VARNISH CO., 17 Everett Station, Boston, Mass. 


™ 


FREE 


Hereisabeautiful andreallyhelpful book, 
“‘The Vogue of Painted Furniture’. Illus- 
trated in color and describing in detail the 
many things you can do with Kyanize Cel- 
oid Finish. Send for your free cupy today. 


TRIAL CAN OFFER: 


Should your dealer be unable to supply you with Kyanize Celoid Finish send us his 

name and ONE DOLLAR and we'll forward postpaid a full pint can of this beautiful 

medium gloss enamel with a good brush to apply it. Mention tint desired. Sunset 

Pink, Havana Brown, Granite Gray, Gulf Blue, Mellow Cream, Niagara Green, Dixie 
Gray, India Buff, Pure White. 
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peace with them, and again the treaty failed 
to take. General Sumner, Colonel Miles, 
Colonel Bonnevile and General Canby also 
marched against the Navahos at different 
times and came away with the same sort of 
treaties that subsequently made Bethmann- 
Hollweg famous. 

Finally, in 1868, the celebrated Colonel 
Kit Carson marched through the Cafion de 
Chelly, hitherto regarded as the impreg- 
nable retreat of the Navaho tribe, killed off 
most of the Navaho sheep, took the bulk of 
the tribe prisoner, and herded the captives 
down to Fort Sumner on the Pecos River in 
New Mexico. 

Here the tribe was kept in captivity until 
its members promised loudly and sincerely 
to be good, and then a treaty was concluded 
with them by which it was provided that 
the tribe should go back to a certain section 
of the Navaho country containing roughly 
some 3,000,000 acres. These 3,000,000 
acres comprised the original Navaho Indian 
Reservation, and are known as the Treaty 
Area. 

After the Indians had gone back to this 
district, which was very poorly defined, 
they gradually began to seep back toward 
the land that they had occupied before the 
round-up; and in many cases this land was 
outside the Treaty Area. Furthermore, the 
tribe increased rapidly in numbers, as did 
their flocks of sheep and goats. As the in- 
creasing flocks ate the sparse growths from 
the desert, each rainfall washed off more 
and more of the surface soil and decreased 
the available grazing land. Consequently 
the Indians needed more and more land on 
which to graze their flocks. 

As the Navahos’ need for land became 
more and more apparent, the President of 
the United States, by executive order, 
would withdraw land from the public do- 
main and add it to the Navaho Reserva- 
tion. This was done also by congressional 
action; but the usual extension of the reser- 
vation was by executive order. 

By such means the original 3,000,000 
acres which comprised the Navaho Reser- 
vation have been extended so that the 
reservation now contains in the vicinity of 
13,000,000 acres; and 10,000,000 of the 
13,000,000 acres are classed as Executive 
Order Extensions. 

Secretary of the Interior Fall, just before 
resigning his office, ruled that Executive 
Order Extensions were entirely different 
from the Treaty Area, and that anybody 
who wished to prospect for oil or minerals 
on them could do so under the same rules 
that obtain on the public domain, these 
rules being considerably more lax than 
those which apply to the Treaty Area. He 
further ruled that if any discoveries of oil 
or gas were made on Executive Order Ex- 
tensions, the proceeds should not go en- 
tirely to the Indians, as they do on the 
Treaty Area, but that they should be 
equally divided among the state, the In- 
dians and the reclamation fund of the 
United States. 


At Sop to the Navahos 


This ruling fails to excite senators and 
representatives from states which might 
benefit from oil discoveries on the Navaho 
Reservation, and one can scarcely expect 
them to become violently active in an ef- 
fort to see that the Navahos get the full 
proceeds from their entire territory. But 
the uninformed outlander, finds it difficult 
to grasp. He is unable to see the difference 
between 3,000,000 acres that were given to 
the Navahos by a treaty and 3,000,000 
acres that were given to the Navahos by an 
executive order, any more than he can see 
the difference between a pair of pants that 
were bought for cash and a similar pair of 
pants that were bought by the same man on 
credit. 

So far as the Navahos are concerned, the 
discovery of oil on their reservation is a 
mere incident. Being a pastoral people who 
are entirely dependent on their flocks of 
sheep for their food, clothing and general 
well-being, they are far more interested in a 
water well that will improve the grazing in 
a certain locality than they are in an oil well 
which may or may not improve the lot of 
the individual members of the tribe. 

It is probable that the most important 
matter in the minds of the Navahos at the 
present time is the matter of the grazing 
rights on a certain section of the Navaho 
Reservation known as the Crown Point Ex- 
tension, which lies along the eastern edge of 
the reservation. 

The situation in the Crown Point district 
is as follows. 
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For many years large numbers of Nava- 
hos had lived beyond the eastern edge of 
their reservation on public lands in the 
Crown Point district in order to find pas- 
turage for their sheep. Some seventeen 
years ago, because the Indians obviously 
needed the land, the Crown Point district 
was, by executive order, made an extension 
of the Navaho reservation. 

There were. also white cattlemen and 
sheepmen in the district. These cattlemen 
and sheepmen emitted a penetrating howl 
when the land was turned over to the Nava- 
hos, and insisted that the land be thrown 
open to the public instead of wasted on 
Indians. 

As a result of their ear-piercing shrieks, 
the executive-order extension was with- 
drawn. Asa sop to the Indians, they were 
given 160-acre allotments, some 2500 of the 
allotments being distributed. The allot- 
ments, however, are not joined to one an- 
other, but are scattered over the desert like 
the black squares on a checkerboard, due to 
the fact that back in the days when the rail- 
roads were being built the Government had 
granted to the Santa Fe railroad alternate 
sections of land on a strip extending forty 
miles on each side of the tracks. 


The Crown Point Lands 


Consequently the Indians could receive 
only alternate sections ‘between the rail- 
road sections. The remaining land in the 
Crown Point district was thrown open to 
the public. 

The 160-acre sections are not staked out 
on the desert or marked in any way, and 
their outlines exist only on maps. When 
therefore stockmen rented from the rail- 
road many of the sections that had been 
granted to the railroad, and placed their 
cattle on the rented land, the result was in- 
evitable. The stockmen’s cattle wandered 
over onto land which belonged to the Nava- 
hos and the Navahos’ sheep wandered over 
onto the land which the stockmen had leased 
from the railroad. The stockmen stole the 
Navahos’ sheep and the Navahos stole the 
stockmen’s cattle, and constant indulgence 
in this gentle outdoor sport has caused the 
feeling between the stockmen and the 
Navahos to grow more and more bitter from 
1911 down to the present day. 

During all this time the Navahos have 
hammered at Congress, by means of peti- 
tions, delegations and letters, to put the 
disputed Crown Point lands into their reser- 
vation. They are determined to have the 
land and their argument is simple. 

“No rations have ever been issued to us,” 
they declare. ‘‘We have always been self- 
supporting. If we are confined to the pres- 
ent reservation, or if the Navahos on the 
Crown Point lands are sent back to the ex- 
isting reservation, we won’t have enough 
land on which to graze our sheep, and we 
will become charges on the Government, 
for the Government will have to send in ra- 
tions and support us.” 

There has been some persistent sneering 
at the Indians’ demands on the part of va- 
rious white men. 

“They don’t pay taxes,” the stockmen 
declare. “‘But they want the whole country 
turned over to them.”’ 

The Navahos nod their heads imper- 
turbably. 

“We don’t pay taxes,’’ they say; “‘all we 
do is support your towns. All we want is 
justice and fair play. We want the land.” 

For a time, within the past year, the 
prospects of a favorable adjustment of the 
problem were good. The various interests 
were brought together and the railroads 
agreed to exchange their grants for the same 
amount of land outside the district, while 
the stockmen who owned the land in the 
district were to be paid for their land and 
improvements, so that the entire district 
could be turned over to the Navahos for 
their exclusive use. Congress looked favor- 
ably on the question of raising the money to 
pay the stockmen; and everything, in the 
language of the great West, was jake. 

But just as the sun was shining its bright- 
est and the little desert wrens were chirping 
happily over the pleasant outlook, the old 
familiar sour odor of New Mexico politics 
intruded itself on the scene. 

Meanwhile the stealing of sheep and cat- 
tle goes on, the rancor between the Navahos 
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and the whites grows more bitter day by 
day, and bloodshed is almost inevitable. 

When indignant friends of the Indians 
jump up and down in their rage and 
hoarsely accuse the Indian Bureau of being 
the cause of all the Indian’s troubles, they 
are taking the obvious and superficial point 
of attack. The fault lies first at the door of 
the voters; secondly with Congress itself, 
and after that with the Indian Bureau. 
It is useless, for example, to attack the 
Indian Bureau for not paying its doc- 
tors enough to enable the Indian service 
to command the labors of as many first- 
class doctors as it needs. The Indian 
Bureau pays its doctors all that it can get 
out of Congress. If it is going to pay its 
doctors more Congress must give it more 
money. 

The Indian Bureau’s aversion to change 
is chargeable to Congress in the same way. 
The chief concern of the bureau appears to 
be to keep the record clear; to defend ev- 
erything that it is doing or has done, so that 
when it is seeking congressional appropria- 
tions it will be able to present a clear and 
plausible record. Any amendment or ad- 
justment or change that is proposed to the 
bureau is regarded as a criticism of what has 
been done. To accept any such change 
would muddy the unsullied records of the 
past, on which all the employes of the bu- 
reau spend endless effort and infinite time; 
and a muddied record would be more than 
likely to lead to long wolflike howls from 
Congress, and possibly to delayed or re- 
duced appropriations. In such case the 
Indian would be the chief sufferer. Conse- 
quently any attempt made from within the 
Indian service to do anything that hasn’t 
been done or to effect any change, however 
small, leads to heartbreaking complexities 
and hopeless delay. It should be repeated 
again that the remedy for evils in the In- 
dian Bureau lies not in attacks on the In- 
dian Bureau, but in outside pressure on 
Congress. 


The Land of the Hopis 


Considering the handicaps under which 
the members of the Indian service work— 
scores of weary miles from towns and rail- 
roads in many cases, and surrounded by 
sandy and desolate wastes in which the 
very roads are swallowed up overnight by 
the cruel and voracious forces of Nature— 
and the wretched pay which they receive, 
they have succeeded in bettering the lot of 
the Indians to a degree that is not generally 
realized. 

This is particularly true in the case of the 
Navahos and their neighbors, the Hopis. 
The Navahos have nearly quadrupled in 
numbers in the past fifty years. They have 
changed from half-baked agriculturists and 
fighters to peaceable and highly efficient 
stockmen, and their homes grow steadily 
more comfortable. To a lesser degree, the 
same thing is true of the Hopis. Neither 
the Hopis nor the Navahos, however, have 
the slightest conception of sanitation, and 
their grazing lands are disappearing with 
terrible rapidity. Both these ills must be 
remedied unless the Hopis and the Navahos 
are to become paupers or vanish as thor- 
oughly as the buffalo, the passenger pigeon 
and the Eskimo plover; and the Indian 
service, as it is obliged to operate at present, 
is powerless to avert the cataclysm. 

The land of the Hopis, known in the west 
as Tusayan, is concentrated within a com- 
paratively small area, so that the problems 
of its inhabitants may be viewed with less 
exertion than similar problems in the more 
extensive country of the Navahos. 

The land of the Hopis lies in the middle of 
the Navaho country, like the stone in a 
peach or the hole in a lopsided doughnut. 
To reach it one descends from a Santa Fe 
train at either Holbrook or Winslow in 
Arizona, charters a desert-going automo- 
bile, and careers wildly across the desert for 
some six or seven hours, constantly clutch- 
ing a projection with a firm grip in order to 
avoid being hurled violently through the 
top of the machine. With good luck, one 
can go in from the railroad, see the entire 
Hopi country and return to the railroad 
again in three days. With moderate or bad 
luck, particularly in the form of rain and 
sand storms, one might be a week in mak- 
ing the trip. 


‘Buttes, whose names are thoroughly 
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An outline of the route that one follows 
in going, say, from Winslow up into { 
Hopi country, through it and back to B 
brook is that of a rough horseshoe. Wins. 
low is at one tip, the Hopi villages lie ale 
the curve at the top and Holbrook is at the 
other tip. ee 

If one is fortunate, one gets two youn, 
men to drive the automobile, one to hold 
the wheel and the other to make a rapid and 
more or less accurate decision as to wh 
road to follow when the faint desert t 
splits—as it does too frequently—into 
faint trails, each equally hopeless-looki 
As likely as not these young men will be de. 
horsed cowpunchers with broad-bri 
hats, trousers made out of overalls, six- 
concealed beneath the seat cushions 
pronounced views concerning the respectiy 
merits of Hoot Gibson, Tom Mix and Wi 
liam S. Hart as moving-picture cowbo ys 


Desert Travel 


_ The six-guns are used exclusively to i 
timidate wandering coyotes and rabb 
though the latter form of gun play has 


protuberance on the face of the ledge as its 
resting place. The rabbit never suffers, but 
the automobile is usually severely den 
by the chips of rock that whistle off 
ledge after each shot. The chief amuse 
of these young men is to emit wild and 
raising imitations of all livestock which they 
pass, their imitations of cattle, horses, shee} 
and burros being particularly powerful, _ 
If the traveler is fond of the desert the 
flat and sandy waste on the way out 0 
Winslow has its charm; for off to the ri ght 
rise the odd and regular shapes of the Ho 


planatory—Chimney Butte, Castle Bu 
Haystack Butte, Pyramid Butte, Elephar 
Butte. Two hours of riding brings one to 
the settlement of Leupp, where an Indian 
school has been brought to a high state 
excellence by an Indian agent with ini 
tive and inventiveness. j 


out from under several inches of very f 
khaki-colored sand which had been qd 
posited on and in everything by a two-d. 
sand storm. When the sand storms blow 
the Hopi country the traveler cannot 
the road ahead of him. The sand d 
into his food, into his clothes, into his eyes 
and lungs; it sifts through closed windows, 
down chimneys and under, over and around 
closed doors. It cuts the paint off autome 
biles; and those who travel the desert 
quently lift up their right hands and swea 
deep oath that it makes frosted glass o 
of automobile windshields and scours tl 
enamel off the teeth. 

Beyond Leupp one crosses the Lit 
Colorado River and enters the country 
the Tusayan Washes; and if the so-call 


he will install a series of washes modeled ¢ 
the washes of the Hopi country and ma 
the naughty automobilists spend their day 
tbe 2 into them and trying to get out of 

em. 

For the benefit of those whose lives have 
never been darkened by washes, it might be 
explained that a wash is the bed of a de 
stream that never has any water in it exce 
just after a rainfall, and it operates in th 
following manner: 

Owing to the fact that the ever-increasing 
number of Hopi and Navaho sheep an 
horses have eaten off more of the deser 
growths than they should have been per 
mitted to eat, there is an insufficient amount 
of growth to hold back the water during 
rainstorm. Instead of going down into 
ground, the water runs along the strip 
surface, seeking the nearest down grade 
Wherever there is a marked depression, the 
down-rushing water flows into it from ev 
side and goes boiling on in search of a 
deeper depression. A sudden rainstorm i 
the Hopi country will fill every sandy bone 
dry wash with several feet of rushing, sand- 
laden water in a matter of minutes. People 
who are foolish enough to camp on the flat 
and sandy bed of a dry wash have fr 
quently lost all their belongings and evel 
their lives when rain began to fall, becau 
they were unable to get out of the wash be- 
fore it turned into a torrent. 

Because of the overgrazing, the washes 
become larger and larger each year. Wher 
they are bridged, the torrents wash out th 
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| (Continued from Page 150) 
wridgeheads. When the roads go around 
hem, each rainfall extends the wash to such 
n extent that it undermines the road. In 
ry weather, to avoid going miles around 
he washes, the roads go straight across 
hem, and hence, as the saying goes, the 
*yramids of Egypt. : 

Automobilists who cross the washes in 
ny except cars which are light enough to 
e lifted with a shawl strap are usually 
oomed to spend a large portion of the day 
utting sagebrush to stuff in the soft shift- 
1g sands under the wheels, or walking miles 
cross the desert to find someone who will 
ome and pull them out of the sand. 

A wash is easy to get into and compara- 
ively easy to cross, but when one bravely 
ssays to climb out through the sand on the 
ar side, trouble, anguish and profanity step 
0 the front and hold the center of the stage 
or the next few hours. 

- The Hopi villages, nine in number, are 
ituated on the tops of three high, khaki- 
olored mesas some twelve or fifteen miles 
part. They are known as Oraibi Mesa, 
second Mesa and First Mesa, and on each 
if them there are three villages. All the 
jillages resemble small clusters of diminu- 
ive and dilapidated apartment houses. 

| The Hopis are largely agricultural peo- 
jle, raising enough corn, peaches, beans, 
quash, onions, melons; and so on, to keep 
lhemselves well supplied with food. Owing 
o their careful custom of refusing to touch 
. portion of each year’s crop until the crop 
{ the succeeding year has been harvested, 
hey are not particularly subject to famine. 
| They have further developed the knack 
if raising plentiful crops on land so dry, ex- 
yosed and hopeless that a white man would 
se unable to raise cactus or pusley on it. 
“hey appear to be the original dry farmers. 
heir corn, for example, is planted by drill- 
ag deep holes in the sand with a pointed 
tick and dropping kernels in the holes. The 
.oles are then surrounded by rings of dried 
agebrush, so that the blowing sands won’t 
ut down the tender corn shoots when they 
.ave sprouted. Their peach orchards are 
jlanted in little nooks and niches in the 
ock that seem too constricted to support 
wnything larger than a small chickweed. 
(he corn that they raise is beautifully col- 
red, some of the ears being black, some 
‘ellow, some blue, some pink and some 
nottled. All of it is almost as hard as flint. 
at Tareva, one of the villages on Second 
lesa, the Hopis raised twenty-seven dif- 
erent sorts of beans during the past season. 


/ 

| The Scourge of Trachoma 

4 

| They are a sober, industrious and intelli- 
ent people, with a mythology and folklore 
hat for interest and picturesqueness is far 
uperior to anything that any European 
jation has to offer. Murder is unknown 
“nong them, lying is severely frowned on, 
heft is almost unknown, gambling is never 
adulged in, there is no profanity in their 
anguage, and they have never manufac- 
ured intoxicating drinks. In short, they 
ound almost too good to be true. 

| The boys of the tribe are brought up 

a such a way that they have great en- 
/urance; and by a constantly recurring 
ystem of ceremonial dances, games and 
aces during the winter months, when 
arming is impossible, every Hopi is kept 
aterested, alert and active. Without 
ich a system, it is highly probable that 
he tribe would soon die out from sheer 
) oredom. 
| The Hopis are very religious and de- 
) ote much time to ceremonies designed 

9» persuadethe gods tosend them enough 
ain toinsure plentiful crops. They have 
‘number of major gods and great num- 
ers of subordinate gods, known as ka- 
ninas. The kachinas are impersonated 
‘yy members of the tribe, and toward 
ae end of every February the masked, 
ainted and befeathered kachinas come 
\p over thesides of themesas, supposedly 
at of Mother Earth, and stage a series 
¢ dances and ceremonies that are sup- 
josed to ward off all the evils that 


Tra- 


air the vision, frequently resulting in 
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blindness. A bulletin of the United States 
Public Health Service states that ‘trachoma 
lasts for years with constant irritation and 
discomfort to the patient; impairs his earn- 
ing capacity and ruins the life and hap- 
piness of entire families. The control of 
trachoma depends primarily upon the ob- 
servance of such rules of hygiene as the 
avoidance of towels and similar articles used 
in common, and insuring cleanliness of the 
hands of those coming in contact with the 
disease. If children suffer from trachoma, 
they should be removed from school and 
should not be allowed to attend school un- 
less they receive adequate and constant 
treatment. Acute cases of trachoma should 
beisolated. Should trachoma become prey- 
alent in any community, clinics for treat- 
ment should be provided.” 

It is safe to say that the percentage of 
Hopis and Navahos who are suffering from 
trachoma ranges between 25 and 35 per 
cent. Hospital and medical facilities on 
these reservations are meager; and even in 
large schools where there are doctors, the 
trachoma patients are allowed to mix with 
healthy children. One of the few efforts that 
I saw to segregate the two was in a little 
school at Tareva, which clings to the tum- 
bled rocks at the foot of Second Mesa in the 
Hopi country. This school is run by a man 
and his wife who, having the true missionary 
spirit, will devote their lives to the Indians 
even though they receive neither pay nor 
recognition. In it there were forty-five chil- 
dren; and in the washhouse, where each 
child hangs his washbasin, the basins of the 
boys, the girls and the trachoma patients 
had beenseparated. Onthesouth wall hung 
seventeen green basins which belonged to 
the girls; on the north wall hung fourteen 
gray basins for the boys; and at the end of 
the room, on the west wall, hung fourteen 
red basins for the use of the eight girls and 
six boys who had trachoma. : 

Trachoma can be cleaned out by provid- 
ing the Indians with a sufficient number of 
decently paid doctors and field nurses, and 
by sending children with trachoma to spe- 
cial trachoma schools; but it can never be 
cleaned out by the present system—or lack 
of it—in the medical end of the Indian sery- 
ice. 

The Government has recently made a 
gesture, as the diplomats say, in the direc- 
tion of bettering trachoma conditions in the 
Navaho and Hopi countries. 

Most picturesque of all the Hopi mesas is 
First Mesa, smallest of the three Mesas, and 
site of the three villages of Walpi, Sichomovi 
and Hano. These three villages, to the un- 
initiated, appear like one continuous vil- 
lage; and they lie so close together that one 
can walk through all three of them in less 
than ten minutes’ time. Yet the residents 
of the village of Hano were invited to come 
to First Mesa by the villagers of Walpi in 
1700 to guard the Walpians from attack. 
They were different people from the Hopis 
of Walpi, and spoke a different language. 
They have lived on their mesa top for 224 
years, with their houses adjoining the 
houses of the next village, but they are still 


Herbert J. Hagerman, Commissioner 
to the Navahos 
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as different from the Hopis as they were in 
1700, and they still speak a different lan- 
guage. 

The pathways through these First Mesa 
villages are worn deep into the solid rock by 
the constant padding of the naked or mocca- 
sined feet of the women, who constantly go 
down from the mesa for water and toil up it 
again with heavy buckets on their shoulders, 
and of the men who trot down to till the 
fields or gather wood from the distant for- 
ests for their fires. The stranger who visits 
Walpi for the snake dance of the Hopis 
looks down on the desert as from the rim of 
the world and sees the sand wraiths gliding 
across the gray velvet of the desert, and 
looks across to the gleaming distant snow 
field on the San Francisco Mountains and 
reflects that there has been little change in 
hundreds of years. 

But if he goes down from the mesa to the 
settlement of Polacca, which lies in its 
shadow, and talks to those who have seen 
the snake dance danced for many years, he 
finds that he is wrong, and that there have 
been changes that bode no good for the 
Hopi or for the Navaho. 

Out in front of Polacca runs a great dry 
river bed, which is First Mesa Wash. 
Twenty years ago it was a small depression 
like an irrigation ditch. Now it is sixty feet 
deep in some places and cutting away the 
desert on both sides. The vegetation, eaten 
off by the sheep and horses and cattle, no 
longer holds back the rainfall, and the 
floods grow larger year by year. 

In 1921 there was a big flood at First 
Mesa and four times as much water came 
down the wash as had ever been seen before. 
The telephone poles were washed down and 
the residents of Polacca were hemmed in 
and cut off from the outside world. No 
flood, they thought, could be greater. 

Yet in 1923, with no more rainfall than 
in 1921, a flood came that was nearly three 
times as great as that of 1921. Yearly the 
run-off of rain increases, and yearly the 
grazing lands of the Indians grow smaller 
and poorer. The entire country is over- 
stocked and overgrazed; and unless the 
Government finds some method of super- 
vising the grazing so that the stripping of 
the country can be stopped, it will go to 
pieces so thoroughly that nobody will be 
able to exist on it. 


Waat the Indians Need 


Not only do the Indians themselves need 
instruction and assistance from the Govern- 
ment in sanitation but the Indians’ sheep, 
on which they rely for food, clothing and 
wealth, need more attention. The Hopis 
are following the lead of the Navahos and 
becoming sheep raisers too. Already they 
have 140,000 sheep. But both the Hopi 
and the Navaho flocks are thickly infested 
with scab, and because of an insufficiency of 
sheep dips, this disease cannot be eradi- 
cated. On the Hopi reservation there are 
two sheep dips, and some of the owners 
have to drive their sheep forty miles to a 
dip. But in the dipping season the country 

is dry and the sheep owner refuses to risk 
driving his sickly sheep so far. So he 
culls his herd, leaves his weak sheep at 
home and drives his strong ones to the 
dip. At the dip the sheep are held for 
a week and double-dipped to kill scab. 
Then they are turned loose, whereat 
their owner drives them back to his home 
and turns them in with his culls. Ina 
comparatively short time the dipped 
sheep are again infected with scab. 

In the Hopi country alone there is 
great need for two more sheep dips and 
two more stockmen; and in both the 
Hopi and the Navaho country there is 
a great need for an improvement in the 
stock that the Indians raise—an im- 
provement that can only be brought 
about by the Government sending them 
good brood stallions and good Ram- 
bouillet bucks and letting the Indian 
pay for them, as he can and will do, over 
a term of four years. 

These troubles of the Hopis and Nav- 
ahosmay put the average citizen to sleep 
when hehastolisten tothem. The white 
man, however, has assumed the respon- 
sibility for the health and well-being of 
the red man whom he conquered; and 
a refusal to hear him and remedy his ills 
would be contrary to the custom of a 
nation that is so free with financial and 
moral assistance to distressed peoples. 
Unless the existing troubles of the Nav- 
ahos and the Hopis are soon remedied, 
they will be as nothing compared with 
the troubles that will soon be theirs. 
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‘Drink it 
through 


Take Rare, 
ckage 
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jould keep 


Every hostess 
Stone's Sanitary}/Straws on 
hand. They add $tich a dainty 
touch of originality whenever 
cold drinks are served. 


Dainty, delicate, |golden-tinted, 
Stone’s Straws are really appe- 
tizing. Made and packed entirely 
by machinery, they are abso- 
lutely sanitary. ||} 
Ril 
| 

Always use Stone’s Straws when 
serving milk to children. Straws 
prevent gulping. |Yiour druggist 
or grocer has themnjn handy, 1oc 
Home Packages—$everal weeks’ 
supply. Take home a Home 
Package today. 


| 
Druggists: For) fountain 
use the round gpill-proof 
box of 500 Stone’s Straws 
assures full Count and 
guarantees perfection. 


SANITARY — 
STRAWS 


foe 
Home aniPiontc, 


Safeguard thet ; 
from Glass TO bt 
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Here's the Flectric Heater 
That Startled the Country 


a / [a | 
Hold-Heeter 
It Radiates More Heat 


No one ever believed a household heater could 
radiate so much heat. Costs less than most elec- 
tric household heaters. Uses no more current. 
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For those chilly Autumn and Spring mornings and evenings 
when the furnace is not working, and in mid-winter too, clean 
electric heat is a great comfort provided you can get enough 
of it quickly and economically. 


No scientific laboratory test is needed to prove the heating 
superiority of the “Hold-Heeter.’’ Simply stand in front of it 
for a few minutes—the generous heat waves surging forth are 
instantly felt. Now stand in front of any other make of heater. 
The difference in radiation is simply amazing. Heat—lots of 

heat—it is the one job of an electric household heater. And 
fey O the “Hold-Heeter’”’ radiates more heat than has ever before 
been obtained from a portable electric heater. It brings the 
comfort-giving rays of “Old Sol” into your home when and 
where you want them, regardless of hour or season; all these 
Price in Canada'$10,50 things at no greater first and upkeep cost than ordinary heaters. 


Good Dealers are 
proud to sell it~ 


The ‘‘Hold-Heeter”’ is pleasing in appearance—it fits the finest sur- 
roundings. Turns face upwards if accidentally overturned. Everything 
about the ‘“‘ Hold-Heeter”’ bespeaks its high quality. It is the outstanding 
household heater development of the age. You who have hesitated to 
buy heaters need wait no longer. The “‘ Hold-Heeter”’ insures you more heat 
than you ever thought possible; it represents a standard of electric heater 
efficiency never before attained. Ask your dealer to show you a “‘ Hold- 
Heeter”’ in action—the hot facts prove themselves. 


The ‘‘ Hold-Heeter”’ dealer in your locality is the progressive dealer. He 

Element Guaranteed offers you electrical appliances that are the highest in quality at the most 
For Two Years moderate prices. That’s why he offers you the “‘ Hold-Heeter.’’ Once you 
Against Burnouts see this remarkable appliance and feel its great heat volume you will 

ae ting ct eee eee realize that it is the one heater for your home. Place your order today. 


non-metallic ““Globar’’ element. Scien- 
tific laboratory tests prove it so good that 
we unqualifiedly guarantee it against 


burnout for two years. If the element RUSSELL ELECTRIC COMPANY Jom 


fails to live up to this guarantee we will 


instantly replace it. Quality alone makes Manufacturers of ‘‘Hold-Heet’’ Electric Appliances 
this guarantee possible. Play safe! Ask : 
for and get a genuine “ Hold-Heeter”’. 340 West Huron Street, Chicago, U.S. A. 


60 Duchess Street, Toronto, Canada 


**Hold-Heet’”’ appliances are fully protected by patents. To secure ‘‘Hold-Heet’s’’ patented 
advantages you should buy “Hold-Heet’’ merchandise—you get the most for your money. 


Electrical 
Manufacturers 
If your products re- 
quire reliable heat- 
ing elements, write 
for information 
about the fa- 
mous ‘ Hold-Heet"’ 


Get This 
Free Book 


Our illustrated book 
“Getting the most 
from Electricity in 
the home"’ is filled 
with time and work 
saving information, 
recipes, etc. Write 
for your free copy 


Reflex Wire Element. 
Saves current, burn- 
outs and trouble. 
Always efficient— 


puts the heat where 
you need it. 
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‘Hold-Heet’’ trademark is a quality mark on electrical appliances 
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to Statistics—and it’s Over 100 Miles to 
the Nearest Laundry, so I always try to get 
them to Sleep On the Ground when I can. 
I’ve got 2 Bell Boys but they don’t have 
Much to Do around the Hotel or Inne, so 
they Work Horseback most of the time, 
siding around the Greasewood Golf Course 
to keep track of where the Different Guests 
are out on the Links so as when Two differ- 
nt Parties that Have the Same Room are 
nishing and Coming back on the Same 
‘Day I can Move 1 Party over into another 
‘Room before the Other Party gets in to the 
Inne and finds it out. I reckon as long as 
chey are All Happy and having a Good 
Time and Don’t Know it, it don’t matter— 
‘out if it Ever Rains Here some time and 
chey All Come Back in off the Golf Course 
she Same Day I’ll be in a Hell of a Fix—and 
30 will They when I go to Bunking 8 or 10 
of them in the Same Room, from the looks 
of Some of Them. 
| Next Year I am going to Charge $50 a 
Day and put a Telephone Line all around 
so the Different Greens (what a Name for a 
Dry Hole in the Ground) and make All 
Guests call up the Inne Every Day at what 
2ver Green they get to, because they are 
eoming so thick the Bell Boys working 
Horseback can’t keep Track of all of them 
and it will take All the Rooms in the Hotel 
so Sleep the Bell Boys in if there is Many 
More Guests to Follow around and keep 
Track of. I have either got to put a Tele- 
ohone Line in or Build Another Room or 
Iwo to hold the Bell Boys and Baggage. 
—Dick Wick Hall, 


Amateur Inne Keeper. 


Trout Flies 


ET anglers boast, who try their skill 
here tamer waters run, 
Of Wickham’s Fancy, Beaverkill, 
Black Gnat and Whirling Dun; 
But where the woods are wild and vast 
| And hardy trout are bred, 
The lure upon the waters cast 
Must show a flash of red; 
And there the flies that never pall 
When looped upon the snell 
Are Scarlet Ibis, Montreal 
And Parmachene Belle. 


The Jenny Lind ?s passing fair 
With plume of heavenly blue; 
The Jungle Cock hath colors rare, 

The Silver Doctor, too; 
Yet on the brooks I know about 
And pools where ospreys nest, 
I choose to show my golden trout 
The flies they love the best; 
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Female Bandit—“‘Here, Mister! Hold the Baby While I Hold You Up?”? 


So on my cast where rapids brawl 
And in my hat as well 

Are Scarlet Ibis, Montreal 
And Parmachene Belle. 


O little, hidden friendly ponds, 
Enchanted ponds of Maine, 

With mossy banks and calm beyonds 
Of wood and mountain chain, 

Where silent floats the old canoe 
And when the alders stir 

A doe steals out to look at you, 
A mink to look at her— 

Your trout of arching leap and fall 
Again shall own the spell 


Of Scarlet Ibis, Montreal 


And Parmachene Belle! 
—Arthur Guiterman. 


Ballade of Humorous Places 


HAT would the comic librettist do 
If his maps were suddenly taken away, 
And Nib gs ter What Cheer and Bara- 
00 
Were lost to knowledge forever and aye? 
Would he write the plot of his musical play 


Round a hero from Boston or Beaufort, | H 


N. C.? 


Would Portland or Lynn make an audience | i 


gay 
Like Keokuk, Oshkosh and Kankakee? 


If an earthquake swallowed up Kalama- 
200, 
And Agawam stood in a cyclone’s way, 
And neither was ever rebuilt, and Padu- 
cah, Kentucky, had never seen light of 
d 


ay, 
Where would the leading comedian say 
He came from? What would his alibi 


be? | 


Ww its Rome, as his home, make the gallery 
ray 
Like Keokuk, Oshkosh and Kankakee? 


Eau Claire’s an Arcadian rendezvous ; 
Richmond hints of a Southern May; 

Stillwater’s syllables lisp and woo; 
Canton’s exotic as far Cathay— 

Then why should Gallup and Goshen cox- 

vey 

Nothing but mirth? ’Tis a mystery 

To baffle the shrewdest mental array— 
Like Keokuk, Oshkosh and Kankakee. 


ENvorYr 


Ishpeming, Hoboken, Flatbush—are they 
Leyitimate food for a nation’s glee, 
When Congress adjourns for a holiday— 
Like Keokuk, Oshkosh and Kankakee? 
—Otto Freund. 
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EVENING POST 


Daniel Hays believed that a pair of gloves 
should reflect a man’s personality and so 
each pair of Hays gloves has been made 
that way right up to the present day. 


Each pair of Hays gloves is made with 
a care for detail that is reflected in both 
looks and feeling. 


There is as much difference between a 
Hays glove and an ordinary glove as 
between a fine suit of clothes and a suit 
of armor. ; 


From the selected high grade skin to 
the finish of seam and edge there is a 
distinctive character to Hays gloves that 
is apparent at once. 


The Hays tradition makes a glove worth 
asking for. Many high grade stores will 
offer them without the asking. 


BUCKSKIN + CAPE » MOCHA 
Superseam Gloves will not ravel 


THE DANIEL HAYS COMPANY 


MAKERS OF THE WORLD'S FINEST BUCKSKIN GLOVES 


GEOMERSWALDE, «Noe Yig Wiis. At 
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is about, isn’t it? Don’t say I couldn’t 
marry him! It has been proved that I can.” 

“Please don’t jump down my throat, 
Virgie! In any event, if he is in love with 
someone else—why, that settles it, doesn’t 
Unies 

“T suppose it does,’ admitted Virginia. 
“But now that he knows he is married to 
me, he hasn’t any right to be in love with 
another girl,’ she argued stubbornly. 

“Tt seems to me,”’ said Bevra, with a 
faint yawn, “that it’s the other woman’s 
place to worry.” 

“That’s all very well, but why should 
she worry when she doesn’t know anything 
about it?”’ 

“Did you talk it over with him, as you 
promised father you would?” 

“Certainly.” 

““Doesn’t he agree that the only thing to 
do is to go through with the form of a di- 
vorce?”’ 

“T never knew anybody to agree to any- 
thing so quickly as he did. You would have 
thought he’d say his heart was broken or 
something like that, wouldn’t you? I gave 
him the chance, and all he said was that 
he’d be delighted to help me out of the 
scrape. He even said the sooner the better. 
He doesn’t care the snap of his fingers for 
me, Bevvy. There is someone else. He 
pretended to be flippant about it, but He 

“Did he say there was another woman?”’ 

“Heavens, no! Even though he’d only 
known for five minutes that he was a mar- 
ried man, he ran true to form, as Bobby 
would say. He never so much as peeped 
about the other woman. He’s just like all 
husbands. It’s second nature with them. 
They never admit there is another woman.”’ 

Bevra laughed. 

“You are perfectly delicious, Virg. He 
falls in with the plan you suggest to him, 
agrees to everything as a gentleman should, 
and now you treat him as if he were a real 
husband—you suspect him. You oé 

Virginia sprang to her feet, the light of a 
new and inspired determination in her eyes. 

“Listen, Bev! I’ve made up my mind. 
I shan’t go on with this stupid divorce 
business!” 

“What?”’ cried her sister, her eyes flying 
wide open. 

“T’ve been thinking it over, and now I’ve 
decided—positively. If he wants a divorce 
he’ll have to apply for it himself. He can’t 
marry anyone else till he’s been divorced 
from me. So that’s that.” 

Her sister was aghast. 

“You must be crazy, Virginia. Of course 
you are going to have the marriage an- 
nulled. It wasn’t a marriage in the first 
place. It was a—a—what do you eallit? A 
subterfuge. You surely can’t 4 

“T don’t care what it was in the first 
place,’ retorted Virginia. ‘It’s what it is 
now that matters to me. I love him and I 
always have loved him. You can tell father 
and mother whatever you please, Bevra; 
but I’m not going through the divorce 
courts just to please Mr. Pendennis Yorke 
or anybody else!” 

With that she flounced out of the room, 
leaving her sister to recover from the shock 
as best she could. That she recovered 
quickly was manifest. A soft, wondering 
light filled her eyes and a little smile played 
about her tender lips as she gazed dreamily 
into the fire. She, too, was young, and she 
knew what it was to love a man. Slowly 
her ruminations took definite form. She 
was arguing with herself as follows: 

“TI don’t believe father would really 
mind. I’m sure mother wouldn’t. Under 
the skin, he is as good as any of us. The 
prince business is in an awful slump. The 
bottom has dropped out of it. Busted flat, is 
what I’d call it. What it needs is less pre- 
ferred stock and a lot more common stock. 
Father realizes it more than anybody. 
Something that will pay dividends in fresh, 
clean, sterling blood. See what good, rich 
American blood has done for Robin—and 
see what it has done for Virginia and me. 
Nothing worn out or impoverished or bank- 
rupt about us. And look at my babies! 
Good gracious, the more I think of it, the 
ore I hope he isn’t in love with someone 
else!’’ 

And while all this was going on in the 
privacy of the princess’ boudoir, and at the 
same time in the brains of two more or less 
revolutionary young women of royal blood, 
the young man of common stock was 
traversing the halls of kings in the company 
of the most promising issue of preferred 
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stock the European market had known in 
many years. 

“You know,” Prince Robin was saying, 
rather eagerly, as they stood inside the 
doors of the great, gloomy throne room— 
his hands were jammed deep into his 
trousers pockets—‘‘my name is Lorry. 
They called me Bob Lorry at Eton. I 
suppose you know my father’s name was 
Lorry. He was an American—born and 
bred.” 

“T know, your highness.” 

“T never knew him. He was killed in a 
railway accident when I was a tiny kid. 
I wish I had known him. They say he was 
fine.” 

““My father died when I was only a few 
weeks old,’ said Yorke, and then, with a 
humorous twist of the lips—‘“‘ They say he 
was fine.” 

“T’ll bet he was,” said the Prince of 
Graustark warmly. ‘‘Come along; I want 
you to see the gun room before it gets too 
dark. This isn’t very interesting.” 

In the gun room, Yorke naturally found 
an opening for an allusion to Graustark’s 
part in the Great War. 

“We couldn’t do much,” said the prince 
modestly. ‘‘We weren’t big enough. 
Small guns—that’s what we were. But we 
lost a lot of men just the same—our share, 
I mean. The full strength of our army was 
considerably under fifty thousand. Our 
job was to hold the passes in this part of 
the Carpathians, and we somehow man- 
aged to doit. Of course, we couldn’t have 
lasted a week if they’d sent a big force 
against us. In any case, they didn’t go 
through us to get to Rumania. I guess they 
figured we’d delay ’em a little longer than 
they liked. So they went around us to the 
south.”’ 

“You were in personal command, I 
understand, your highness,” said the Amer- 
ican, encouraging the unexpected. 

“Only figuratively;”’ replied the prince, 
with becoming candor. ‘Count Quinnox 
was, of course, chief of staff and the actual 
commander of our army. I am not a real 
soldier, you see. But I saw considerable 
action, if that’s what you mean. Several 
chunks of shrapnel in one of my legs and a 
bullet through my shoulder while I was 
being carried back. Hospital for a couple 
of months. It was all over before I came 
out. I mean to say, Russia had quit and 
was making a separate peace. We three 
little countries up here were helpless after 
that, so we signed a treaty of peace our- 
selves. Making peace was all the rage just 
then, so far as this neck of the woods was 
concerned,” he concluded with a wry 
grimace. 

“Well, Graustark seems to have come 
out of it in much better shape than the rest 
of the belligerents,” remarked the Amer- 
ican. 

The prince hesitated for a moment, his 
brow darkening. 

“T will have to confess that we made a 
bargain with Russia before abandoning our 
original stand of armed neutrality. My 
ministers were canny, they were wise, and 
as it turns out, they were farsighted. Please 
do not gather that we intended to remain 
neutral for any length of time. The prime 
minister saw a way to wipe out our debt to 
Russia. Graustark owed the Russian Goy- 
ernment several million dollars. Strangely 
enough, the debt had been guaranteed by 
Germany, who had pulled the wool over 
the eyes of a former cabinet. We saw 
through her scheme too late. She hoped in 
course of time to force us to grant her the 
right to extend her railway system through 
our valley in a grand project to gain control 
of the Persian and the India seaboards. 
You know what I mean. 

“My cabinet seized the opportunity to 
do what nearly every other nation did in 
the great crisis—they bargained. Frankly, 
Mr. Yorke, they demanded that Russia 
cancel our debt in return for our aid in the 
war. Russia jumped at the chance. She 
saw the opportunity to get something for 
nothing, because if Germany were to win 
the war the guaranty of our debt wouldn’t 
amount to a pinch of snuff, and she would 
grab Graustark into the bargain. Well, the 
debt was canceled. It was a robber’s claim 
to begin with, I may say in defense of 
Graustark’s apparent act of cupidity. 

“We promptly went into the war on the 
side of Serbia, as we had intended doing all 
along. We did our best. It wasn’t much, 
but it helped. Germany forgot all about 


us in the haste to make advantageous peace 
terms with Russia. She ignored us, thank 
God for the slight. If she had won the 
war, however, she would have remembered 
us, you may besure. She would have taken 
her pound of flesh. So, you will perceive, 
in a way the war was actually a benefit to 
us. We made peace about the same time 
that Russia did; and we’ve had it ever 
since, which is more than can be said for 
the great and powerful nation that had 
crumbled from within and came near to 
burying all of her Allies under the ruins. 
Ae By the way, are you obtaining all 
the information you desire for your articles 
on Graustark?” 

“T am getting much more than I ex- 
pected, your highness.” 

“This is what we call the Room of 
Wrangles,’’ announced the prince, pausing 
before a door. “It is here that the cabi- 
net meets twice a month.”” An attendant 
threw open the door and they stepped in- 
side the lofty vaulted chamber. ‘Over 
there at the end of the table I signed the 
declaration of war. My hand shook a 
little. It shook worse when I signed the 
treaty of peace, however. It was a con- 
fession of defeat, when, as a matter of fact, 
we were not conquered. One doesn’t mind 
admitting he’s been licked when he’s down 
on his back after a good thumping, but it’s 
pretty hard to acknowledge defeat when 
you're still on your feet and fighting for all 
you're worth. That little chamber over 
there is my private office. . . . May I 
offer you a highball? No trouble at all and 
it’s not bootleg stuff. Come along, let’s 
have one. I drink very little myself, but I 
find a nip now and then doesn’t hurt my 
conscience.” 

A few minutes later they raised tall 
glasses to each other and murmured the 
customary, ‘‘ Here’s how.” 

Robin cleared his throat. 

“T trust you will pardon my curiosity, 
but I’d rather like to know the result of the 
confab you had with Virginia this after- 
noon. I assume you came to some de- 
cision.” 

“We did. Naturally, there is only one 
thing to be done. I hadn’t the remotest 
idea that our marriage was legal, your high- 
ness. But it seems that it was. It’s pre- 
posterous, of course—the whole affair. We 
hadn’t the slightest suspicion of what we 
were getting into. I advised Princess Vir- 
ginia to proceed without delay in the 
matter of having the marriage annulled.” 

“It’s a shame to cause you all this 
trouble, Mr. Yorke, after what you did for 
Virginia out of the kindness of your heart.” 

“Tt hasn’t caused me the least bit of 
trouble, your highness.” 

Silence fell between them. They emptied 
their glasses with what appeared to be a 
calculated slowness. 

Yorke sighed deeply as he set his glass 
down on the table. 

“Why the sigh?” inquired the prince, 
eying him narrowly, speculatively. 

“Did I sigh?” 

“Profoundly.” 

“T’m sorry. It was unconscious.” 

“Tsn’t the liquor all right?” 

“Tt’s wonderful.” 

“Are you in—er—in trouble of any kind, 
Mr. Yorke?” 

“Do I give you the impression of being 


in 

“Tt struck me a moment ago that you 
looked quite troubled and unhappy.” 

Yorke was startled into a quick, uneasy 
glance at his royal host. 

“T never was so happy in my life,’”’ he 
said, affecting surprise. 

Prince Robin shook his head, smiling 
faintly. 

“T don’t believe a damned word of it,’ 
said he. 

““I—I beg your pardon, your 

“T don’t believe you are happy, Yorke. 
Just now I caught a look in your eyes that— 
and, what’s more, I was observing you 
pretty closely upstairs a while ago; when 
Virginia was with us, I mean. I saw the 
expression in your eyes when you looked 
at her. You can’t fool me. You’re hard hit, 
Yorke. It’s as plain as the nose on your 
face. I don’t blame you. Now, let’s have 
the truth.” 

“Sometimes the truth were better left 
untold,” said Yorke rather gruffly. 

“Tm sorry if I have offended you, 
Yorke.” 

Yorke’s jaw was set. 


” 


October 4, 1924 


“What would be the use of my telling 
you that I love her?”’ he blurted out sud- 
denly. “A lot of good it would do me!” 

“Then I was right. You are in love with 
her.” ; 

“Of course I am—worse luck! I never 
realized it until a week or so ago, but I’ve 
been in love with her for five years. Can 
you beat it? Can you think of a rottener 
piece of luck than accidentally to fall in 
love with a princess?” 

Prince Robin threw back his head and 
laughed. 

“Well, I like that!’ he exclaimed. 
“Yes,’”? he went on soberly, “‘I can think 
of a worse bit of luck. It would be for a 
princess deliberately to fall in love with a 
commoner.” 

“They don’t often do anything so foolish 
as that.” 

“They don’t, eh?” scoffed Robin. ‘‘My — 
dear fellow, that’s just what every single 
one of ’em does. They rarely if ever fall in 
love with men of their own station. That’s 
the pity of it. They love the commoner 
and they marry the prince. You don’t sup- 
pose Princess Bevra fell in love with me 
because I am a prince, do you? Well, she 
didn’t. She fell in love with me because I 
happen to be blessed with what is described 
in monarchist circles as a common streak. 
Now what I should like to know, Yorke, is 
this: Do you willingly consent to this 
divorce?” 

“T would be lying like the devil, your 
highness, if I were to answer yes to that 
question. I agree to the divorce because 
she wishes it, and furthermore because 
there is nothing else for us to do in the cir- 
cumstances. I’d be a dog to stand in her 
way in case she wants to marry someone 
else, or even in case her father has arranged 
one of your happy alliances. But just the 
same, I’d give my very soul to be in a posi- 
tion to say, ‘No; you’re mine. You belong 
to me. I’m hanged if I’ll give you up!’” 

“Have you, by any chance, told her that 
you love her?” 

“Certainly not, your highness!” 

“T am sure she would take it as a great 
compliment. All women are alike. Prin- 
cesses are no different in that respect from 
their more fortunate sisters. They like to 
be told. It pleases their vanity, even 
though nothing can come of it.” 

“T couldn’t even think of it,’’ said Yorke — 
firmly. ‘‘She’d only laugh at me.” 

“Well, you wouldn’t begrudge the poor 
girl a good laugh, would you, Yorke?” de- 
manded the prince in high good humor. 
He took his arm as they strolled forth into 
the great vaulted audience room where for 
centuries men had bent the knee before the 
Princes of Graustark. 


xT 


HE fifth day after his visit to Edelweiss 

Castle, Yorke received a short formal 
letter from Virginia. It came by post and 
was a polite though rather imperious re- 
quest for him to send to her immediately a 
certain snapshot which had been taken by 
Mr. Higbee in Budapest some five years 
ago. She curtly informed him that she 
wished to destroy the silly thing. He 
promptly sent it to her by special mes- 
senger. ( 

Now this demand of hers was not the re- 
sult of prolonged deliberation. It came as 
a sort of inspiration on the morning of that 
selfsame day. For four days and nights she 
had been in a turmoil of uncertainty, de- 
cision succeeding indecision over and over 
again with exasperating constancy. In the 
first place, she had gone to bed the night 
after his visit firmly and unalterably re- 
solved not to be the one to appeal for a 
legal dissolution of the tie that bound them. 
She awoke the next morning in a completely 
pore frame of mind. She would set him 

ree, 

It was only fair and just and—she em- 
ployed the word herself—decent. Espe- 
cially so, she reasoned, when it was plain to 
be seen that he wanted to be free, and be- 
sides—this was the deciding point—she 
wasn’t sure that she loved him anyhow. 
That point, however, she soon discovered 
was debatable. 

In any case, she would be only making 
herself ridiculous in his eyes if she allowed 
him even to suspect that she wasn’t willing 
and eager to release him. 

So she sat down that very morning and 
wrote a long letter to her father, advising 

(Continued on Page 163) 
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im to start proceedings at once. Then, be- 
ore noon, she decided there was no occa- 
ion for haste; she destroyed the letter. She 
new she was being very silly and un- 
romanly about it, and perhaps a little 
hameless; but somehow the hope per- 
sted that she might, after all, be wrong in 
ssuming that Yorke was in love with 
»meone else and that he was indifferent to 
er. Not that anything could come of it— 
f course not—but still Here her re- 
ections became lost in a maze from which 
1ere was no pleasant or direct outlet. 
The second day she was discussing with 
erself the advisability of returning imme- 
lately to her home in Serros; and prac- 
cally all the third day was spent in 
ondering why she had been such a goose 
s to tell Bevra all that rubbish about being 
love with him. She had by now gained the 
npression that her sister and Robin were 
cretly laughing at her; quite naturally 
1e former would have confided the sicken- 
ig details to her husband, and no doubt 
1ey had nothing better to do than to dis- 
iss her affairs behind her back. The 
ought of this irritated. her beyond words. 
here were times when she considered them 
ith unmistakably black looks—or at least 
oks as black as one with such tender blue 
yes was capable of producing. 
On the fourth day she screwed up the 
yurage to ask Robin whether he and Mr. 
orke had settled upon the day when the 
tter was to come to the castle for break- 
st preliminary to a day’s shooting in the 
Ils. Upon receiving the answer, she at 
ice expressed an opinion of Mr. Yorke’s 
anners, turning a deaf ear to her brother- 
-law’s highly edifying announcement that 
ir. Yorke’s manners were of a quality that 
rbade his coming to the castle for break- 
st in the random sort of way she seemed 
) advocate. That same afternoon she 
rote another letter-to her father—and de- 
royed it—and was rather sharp and cap- 
ous at dinner; a most unusual and 
erefore noticeable mood for her to be in. 
1e had, it seems, waylaid the gardener’s 
yy, from whom she had gleaned the some- 
hat disturbing information that Mr. 
orke was in the best of health and exceed- 
gly cheerful. A similar report from Cap- 
in Sambo was direfully augmented by the 
atement that his American friend was in 
tter spirits than at any time since his 
rival in Edelweiss. This disgusting news 
as further embellished by an account of a 
lly little dinner at Pingari’s the night be- 
re, when Denny Yorke was the life of the 
ty. Moreover, quoth the captain, prac- 
ally all the women had lost their hearts 
him—and some of them were in danger 
losing their heads. 
Bright and early on the fifth morning she 
ought of the snapshot picture. What 
sht had he to be carrying around in his 
cket a cheap little picture of her? A dis- 
sting thing, depicting him in the aet of 
ssing her hand—bucolic, common, coarse, 
ebeian! What had possessed her that she 
d not tear it to bits and throw it in his 
ce that night at the Regengetz? But al- 
ys when she thought of that night at the 
gengetz a pensive, wistful light stole into 
r eyes and she was distressingly aware of 
unaccountable difficulty in steeling her 
art against him. The vacillation that 
d attended her efforts to dispatch a mes- 
ze to her father was significantly absent 
len it came to writing to Yorke. She 
shed off her letter hurriedly, stamped it, 
d, as if fearing she might waver in her 
solution, motored in to the city and 
sted it herself at the Tower Station. 
As she emerged from the post office she 
w Michael Rodkin. He was standing on 
2 curb not far from her car. His dark eyes 
re fixed on her from the instant she came 
t of the door until the car turned the cor- 
r a block away. She was alone. She was 
are of the unswerving gaze with which he 
voured her. It was not the first time she 
d experienced a queer creepy little sensa- 
n; of late it had constantly assailed her 
en she felt herself subjected to his rapt, 
id stare. Time and again she had en- 
intered the man in the street and always 
had looked at her with those hungry, 
yetous eyes—eyes that seemed strangely 
be stripping her of every vestige of 
ment. He frightened her. She had seen 
it look in men’s eyes before—in Buda- 
st, when she was eighteen. 
she soon forgot Rodkin. Governed by a 
iden impulse, she drove to Regengetz 
‘cus. Something told her that her face 
s scarlet as she circled the Plaza; at any 
e, it was burning. Passing the hotel, she 
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kept her gaze fixed rigidly ahead. Only at 
the very instant of turning off into Castle 
Avenue did she allow it to relax. Then she 
sent a swift, searching glance over her right 
shoulder. Her heart gave a mighty 
thump—and kept on thumping as she shot 
up Castle Avenue as if pursued by demons. 
That fleeting glance had taken in a tall 
motionless figure on the steps, a white face 
turned in her direction. She could not be 
sure, but—well, whoever he was, he was 
wearing a gray suit of clothes and a brown 
fedora hat. 

She suffered a disappointment later on. 
Down in her heart she had hoped that Pen- 
dennis—what was it that Captain Sambo 
had called him? Denny? She rather liked 
it—Yorke would refuse to surrender the 
picture. She secretly longed for a letter 
from him setting forth his reluctance to 
part with the souvenir—a letter in which he 
would plead earnestly and perhaps a trifle 
tenderly for permission to retain the pic- 
ture. She hoped for a letter from which she 
could derive a little comfort by reading be- 
tween the lines. 

Instead of that kind of letter, however, 
she received a polite note, inclosed with the 
photograph, delivered by a paid messenger 
from the Regengetz, with absolutely noth- 
ing between the lines. It was as follows: 


Dear Princess: I fully appreciate your desire 
to have the picture destroyed—and by your 
own trustworthy hands, as you so ingenuously 
state in your note. I have no right to it, of 
course, and had I been less contemptible than 
I must seem to you, I would have insisted on 
your keeping it that night at the Regengetz, 
thereby sparing you the embarrassment of hav- 
ing to ask me for it. It would be idle for me to 
say that I relinquish it without regret. I shall 
miss it after all these years. But you have asked 
for it, and here it is, with my compliments and 
apologies. Hold it over your lighted candle. It 
will soon be ashes. Permit me, princess, to sub- 
scribe myself, 

Your devoted servant, 
PENDENNIS YORKE. 


P. S.—I am wondering whether, after having 
deprived me of a cherished memento, you will 
continue to preserve the only thing you possess 
that may serve to remind you of the day on 
which this picture was taken. I refer to a cer- 
tain time-honored traveling bag on which my 
humble name is painted in rather imposing 
characters. P. Y 


She was furious. The insolence of him! 
She shed a few tears over that postscript. 
For, when all is said and done, a princess 
may be quite as sensitive as even the 
lowliest of her sex, and as prone to heart- 
aches and—tempers. 

Shortly after this she began to show a 
most extraordinary interest in Bevra’s 
children. She had always adored them, but 
now her devotion seemed to be turning into 
a tender, jolly sort of slavery. She spent 
much of her spare time playing with them. 
She walked in the park with them, told 
them fairy stories, came in with their 
mother to hear their prayers and to kiss 
them good night as their eyes were closing 
in sleep, got up much earlier than usual in 
the morning to romp with them, and twice 
saved young Prince Dantan from a pad- 
dling at the hands of his strict though 
loving mother. 

It was and always had been the custom 
in Edelweiss Castle to paddle naughty little 
princes and princesses, just as other little 
boys and girls are paddled or ought to be 
paddled when they misbehave. And the 
naughty little princes and princesses howled 
just as lustily under the slipper as the hum- 
blest wrongdoer in the land, proving that 
all mortals are made in the same mold and 
that purple and fine raiment is no protec- 
tion against the law. Parents in Graustark 
were humane. They believed in swift 
punishment, getting it over with as quickly 
as possible; they did not believe in such 
prolonged cruelties as sending children to 
bed supperless, locking them up for deter- 
minate periods in dark closets, depriving 
them of cherished playthings, sentencing 
them to heartbreaking hours in which they 
were made to feel that mother no longer 
loved them. Prince Robin had been pad- 
dled by an adoring great-aunt, the Duchess 
of Halfont; Princess Bevra had been 
soundly paddled by her mother, and so had 
Princess Virginia. It is worthy of note that 
these punitive measures invariably were at- 
tended to by the mothers; they knew how 
to administer a paddling without giving 
offense. 

There were times, however, when Vir- 
ginia’s restlessness got the better of her. 
At such times she took the car out for a 
spin, disregarding imperial precedent by 
driving in solitary defiance of custom up 
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and down Castle Avenue and through the 
upper streets of the city. Citizens accus- 
tomed to seeing royalty only when it was 
attended by flunkies, bodyguards and the 
strictest decorum were at first amazed by 
the extraordinary digressions of Dawsber- 
gen’s daughter, but soon began to nudge 
one another and smile as they followed her 
with admiring eyes. 

“It is the American blood that’s in her,” 
was the sage verdict of the people of Edel- 
weiss. 

_ She confined her little excursions to pre- 
cincts adjacent to the castle, thereby con- 
scientiously observing the law as laid down 
by the wise and cautious Baron Gourou, 
head of the police department of Grau- 
stark, who pointedly declared that he 
would not be responsible for her safety if 
she roamed too far afield. 

On several of these spins she was accom- 
panied by the bulky Prince Hubert. She 
did not like him, but he served a purpose. 
It had something to do with Pendennis 
Yorke’s peace of mind. She frequently 
passed Michael Rodkin in the street and 
was always conscious of his pursuing gaze. 
This in itself was not sufficient cause for 
complaint on her part. He had as much 
right to gaze at her as any other man or 
woman in the street—and they all gazed at 
her, you may be sure. Only once did she 
catch him in the act of smiling at her, and 
that was when she stopped the car one day 
He Heeeicetz Circus to pick up Prince Hu- 

ert. 

She was not offended by his smile, how- 
ever, for there was an open sneer in it, 
there was mockery in it. She was honest 
enough with herself to admit that there was 
some excuse for his sneer. It was his way of 
proclaiming what she knew to be the truth. 
Hubert, for all that he wore the insignia of 
a prince, was less worthy to sit beside her 
than the commonest man in Edelweiss. 

Hubert, who was living at the Hotel 


Regengetz, did not rise any higher in her | 
estimation when, on this particular occa- | 


sion, he remarked as they drove off, “I 
passed that bounder Yorke in the lobby 
just now, Virginia.” 

“Did you?” she said coldly. 

“T complained to the manager the other 
day about that infernal typewriter of his. 
He keeps banging away on it till long past 
midnight.” 

“How interesting! 
manager say?” 

Hubert scowled. 

““He said he’d speak to him about it.” 

“T suppose Mr. Yorke stopped his racket 
at once?’’ 

“He did not. The bounder paid no at- 
tention to the manager’s request. He ought 
to be thrown out of the hotel.’ 

“Are you sure the manager spoke to him 
about it?” 

“ Absolutely—in writing. He showed me 
the note the fellow wrote in reply—on his 
beastly typewriter too. He said that any- 
one of his own sex who reported that he 
used the machine after six o’clock in the 
evening was a liar.” 

“Goodness! That was being definite, 
wasn’t it? I should say, Hubert, that it is 
up to you to get someone of the opposite 
sex to report him. That would simplify 
matters tremendously. He wouldn’t dare 
call a woman a liar, you know.” 

The irony escaped him. 

“He’s got all the fool women about the 
place eating out of his hand,” he growled. 
Then scornfully—‘‘Lord, how they do fall 
for him! Somebody’s husband will blow his 
brains out if he hangs around Edel- 
weiss Hey! Easy! This isn’t a coun- 
try road, Virginia! Good Lord, you’re up 
to fifty-five!” 

“If you don’t like the way I am driving 
this car, Hubert,’’ she flung over her shoul- 
der into the rush of the wind, ‘‘you can just 
hop out.” 

That same evening Captain 
dropped in for dinner with Yorke. He found 
that gentleman pacing the room, his brows 
knit in thought. 


And what did the 


“Hello! What’s up?’’ demanded the cap- | 


tain. 

Sharpe had taken his coat and cap into 
the bedroom. 

“One of my fellow lodgers has been try- 
ing to have me kicked out of the hotel,’’ re- 
plied Yorke, who rarely wasted words. 
“Prince Hubert. This evening he informed 
the management that I have been hob- 
nobbing with Michael Rodkin the Red, and 
that I am not what I claim to be. The man- 
ager came to me a while ago in great agita- 
tion. He doesn’t believe a word of what the 

(Continued on Page 165) 
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(Continued from Page 163) 
rince says, but it seems the fellow has been 
‘ling a lot of other patrons of the place.” 

“Don’t let it worry you, Denny. You 
ive excellent sponsors. Prince Robin, 
ourou, Quinnox and See here, old 
an, you don’t mean to say the manage- 
ent is hinting that you ought to get out?” 
“All I can say is that Grossman appears 
» be nervous and embarrassed. He may 
ive something of the sort in mind.” 
“We'll soon get it out of his mind,” de- 
ared Sambo warmly. ‘‘Don’t think any- 
ing more about it.” 

“There’s another thing,”’ resumed Yorke. 
{ went down to call on Rodkin at his dig- 
ngs this afternoon. I’d been promising to 
». I think I’ve told you we were in college 
gether. He’s a radical all right enough 
id I’ve no doubt would like to see the goy- 
nment overthrown. There on the table 
a lot of literature he’s been getting out 
r the enlightenment of the masses. Baron 
ourou knows all about it. In fact Rodkin 
nds most of the stuff to him as soon as it’s 
f the press. No secret about it. 

“Well, Rodkin told me today that one 
his acquaintances, a Red of the deepest 
ve, came to him last night with a rather 
sly story. It seems that a day or two ago 
stranger—an Axphainian, I gather—ap- 
oached this fellow and coolly offered him 
thousand gavvos if he would do a little 
ivate job of assassinating. The man re- 
sed to consider the proposition. The 
ranger mentioned no names, but he did 
that the intended victim was not a 
ember of the royal family, nor was he a 
sizen of Graustark. Rodkin is firm in his 
plief that I am the man whose death is de- 
‘ed. He also suspects that a certain visit- 
Z prince is the man higher up. Rodkin 
10ws no more than I have told you. His 
end is positive that the man who made 
e proposal to him is a stranger in Edel- 
iss. He never saw him before and, so far 
he is able to report, he has disappeared 
- if swallowed by the earth. He describes 
‘m as a frail, sickly looking young fellow, 
‘tremely nervous and ii 

“It’s as plain as the nose on my face,” 
‘oke in the captain. ‘This fellow, who- 
‘er he is, has been hired to do the job him- 
f. He’s in afunk. Can’t go through with 
| Lost his nerve. So he’s trying to hire 
meone to take the dirty job off his hands. 
durou must be told at once. He ——” 
“That has already been attended to,” in- 
‘rupted the other. 

“Have you seen Gourou?”’ 

“No, Michael Rodkin went straight to 
‘n with the story. I’m bound to tell you, 
1 man, just what Rodkin said tome. He 
-d that he wouldn’t have breathed a word 
this to Gourou if he hadn’t believed it 
sme they are after and not Prince Robin 
someone else among the all highest.” 
“Gad, he’s a frank devil, isn’t he? He 
ve you to understand, did he, that he 
vuldn’t have put a thing in their way if 
sir plot called for the assassination of his 
shness?’’ 

“One of Gourou’s men was discussing the 
.tter with me just before you came in,”’ 
d Yorke slowly. ‘He says that Rodkin 
de practically the same statement to the 
ron.” 

“Which one of Gourou’s men was here to 
/ you?” 

“He’s in the next room now,” replied 
‘rke with a queer smile. “My valet, 
arpe.”’ 

Japtain Sambo started. He allowed a 
Ity look to flash across his face and then 
ived a sigh of relief. 

‘So you have tumbled to Sharpe’s real 
', have you?” Captain Sambo was pick- 
_ up some excellent English through his 
‘ociation with Pendennis Yorke. 

‘I must confess that I was beginning to 
pect him. He is much too good a valet 
Je the real article. What do you 
ke of Rodkin’s story?” 

‘It is not for me to say, Yorke. My posi- 
1 denies me the privilege of making a 
nite accusation. Just the same, I am 
1 that Rodkin warned you. Be on your 
rd, Denny. You need not be afraid of 
ace Hubert attacking you himself. He 
t built that way. But the world is full 
aen who can be hired to commit murder. 
n saying more than I should, I suppose, 

I happen to know that Prince Hubert 
<s upon you as the only obstacle between 
_and—er—victory.”’ 

Lunderstand. He goes on the principle 
it death is surer than divorce. Isn’t 
bat?” 

At any rate it is swifter,” said Captain 
ibo significantly. “He is a coward, 
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despite his size and prodigious strength. He 
will not fight. There is a story that a Rus- 
sian nobleman once slapped his face in a 
restaurant. He was half Hubert’s size. Ac- 
cording to witnesses, the prince, instead of 
retaliating with his fist, leaped behind a 
table, white with fear, and shot the man 
dead. So now you know what kind of a 
fighter he is.” 

The following day Prince Robin and the 
American started out bright and early on a 
shooting expedition into the hills near Gan- 
look, accompanied by huntsmen and beat- 
ers. Pendennis breakfasted at the castle 
and they were off shortly after sunrise, long 
before the household was astir. The prince 
supplied the guns. They were after 
pheasants. 

Virginia ambled leisurely into Bevra’s 
breakfast room as usual, soon after eight 
o’clock, to have coffee and toast with her 
sister. It was not until then that she learned 
of the shooting trip, which obviously had 
been planned beforehand and without her 
knowledge. 

“Don’t blame me, Virgie,’ protested 
Bevra when taken to task by her sister. “I 
knew nothing about it till late last night, 
when Robin told me he was getting up at 
four this morning to go off shooting with 
Mr. Yorke. I don’t know when they ar- 
ranged it. Besides, dear, what possible dif- 
ference could it have made to you? Surely 
you wouldn’t have been such a goose as to 
get up at four o’clock to have breakfast 
with a couple of grouchy men.” 

“T call it sneaking, that’s what I call it,” 
flamed Virginia stormily. Then suddenly 
her anger gave way to smiles. “You old 
dear, I don’t blame you. You are only a 
poor little wifey. You’re not supposed to 
be consulted about anything your high and 
mighty lord and master chooses to do. And 
if Robin didn’t consider it worth while to 
mention it to you, I dare say he thought it 
was even less important to mention it to 
me. Goodness, this coffee is hot!” 

And when the hunters returned at six 
o’clock that evening, leg-sore but trium- 
phant, she was not present to congratulate 
them on their luck. She was up at the Hal- 
font mansion, whither she had hastened at 
mid-afternoon, impelled by the praise- 
worthy object of delighting the venerable 
lady with a proposal to make her dinner 
more cheerful by sharing it with her in the 
privacy of the ducal bedchamber, to which 
the duchess was still confined by her dimin- 
ished attack of tonsillitis. The duchess had 
never known her to be so tenderly thought- 
ful, nor her conversation to be so sprightly. 

“You are a sweetheart, Virginia,” cried 
the pleased old woman as her self-invited 
guest was taking her departure. “I feel 
twenty years younger and I shan’t have my 
tonsils out—not by any means. I am look- 
ing forward to another attack, my dear— 
and you shall be my physician. 7 By 
the way, how is your friend Mr. Yorke?” 

“Who?” inquired Virginia, puckering 
her brow. 

“Isn’t his name Yorke? The man you 
are married to, I mean.” 

“Oh, Mr. Yorke! I wasn’t listening, I 
fear, duchess. He is very well, I hear. I 
haven’t seen anything of him for ages.” 

“Dear me! What kind of a simpleton is 
he, may I ask? If I were a man and mar- 
ried to you, my dear, you’d never see any- 
thing else but me.”’ 

“That’s awfully sweet of you, duchess, 
but I jam afraid your fever is coming up 
again. 

“It isn’t a circumstance to the fever I’d 
be having if I were 1 

“Good night, you old darling. I really 
must be running along now. They’ll lock 
the gates on me.” 

The next afternoon she came face to face 
with Pendennis in Castle Avenue. Dusk 
fell early upon Edelweiss, screened as it 
was on all sides by towering mountains; 
and night came swiftly even while the sun 
shone brightly on lands not many leagues 
away. She was hurrying homeward in the 
little car when she beheld him walking 
from the direction of the castle. Her first 
thought was to speed by as if she had not 
observed him, but it was instantly dis- 
missed. She hated herself for the thought. 
She was ashamed of the childish motive. 

So she swung in toward the curb, bring- 
ing the car to a stop with more haste than 
was good for it. Her smile was warm and 
friendly as she leaned over and held out 
her hand to him. 

“How do you do, stranger?” was her gay 
greeting. Her heart was beating rapidly, 
although to all outward appearances she 
was as calm and serene as the proverbial 
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F course you don’t buy oil to 
burn. But it is a fact that most 
motors burna great dealmoreoilthan — | 
is required to lubricate them. 


The oil in the crankcase forces itself | 
past the pistons into the combustion 
chambers and is soon burned intocar- 
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of smoke to pour from the exhaust | 
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May morning. If she noticed the eager, 
searching look in his eyes as his big hand 
ingulfed hers in a grip that should have 
caused pain, but did not, she gave no sign. 

“This | is a most unexpected pleasure, 
princess,” he said, still holding her hand. 

He appeared to have forgotten to release 
it. She was conscious of a strange, warm 
current coursing through her veins; she 
felt her whole body sag a little, as if by 
some mysterious though pleasant process it 
was being denuded of all its strength, all its 
resistance. She felt this warm current clear 
to the tips of her toes. Suddenly he remem- 
bered, and released her little gloved hand. 
But he could not withdraw the legacy left 
by that brief, highly sensitized moment of 
contact. She still tingled— deliciously. 

“T haven’t seen you in ages,’’ she said, 
and was afraid he would detect the queer 
breathlessness that attended the effort. She 
was beginning to regret that she had not 
Hee on without stopping to speak to 

im 

“T have been terribly busy,” he ex- 
plained, almost inarticulate except for his 
eyes, which were still eloquent. 

“So I hear,”’ said she, equally at a loss 
for words. 

oe waited for a moment, collecting him- 
self. 

“T walk out this way every afternoon— 
clearing the cobwebs out of my brain. The 
avenue is wonderful. I’ve never seen a 
more splendid— —er—magnificent avenue.’ 

“It is magnificent, isn’t it? I love it. I 
am not supposed to be out driving alone at 
this time of day, with night coming on. 
But, you see, I, too, need something to 
clear the cobwebs away, so I violate all 
rules, all precedent, all the conventions, 
and—and h, what did I tell you?” 
she broke off to exclaim, pointing up the 
avenue. 

She hadn’t told him anything, to be sure. 
Still, he graciously overlooked the omission 
and turned his head to look in the direction 
indicated. Half a dozen mounted guards- 
men were cantering toward them on the 
opposite side of the dividing parkway. 

“Ostensibly exercising their horses,” she 
commented with a shrug of her shoulders; 
“but in reality looking for me. They will 
pass by without the slightest sign of having 
perceived me. Nevertheless, in a very few 
minutes they will come riding up behind 
us. They will salute and a few rods farther 
on they will come to rest. And there they 
will wait until Iam ready to precede them 
through the castle gates. You see, I know 
their habits. They are very faithful watch- 
dogs and this isn’t the first time they’ ve 
ridden out on the trail of bothersome me.’ 

“Tt will soon be dark, princess. Isn’t it a 
little unsafe—I mean to say unwise—for 
you to be out alone 

“T am not afraid,” she broke in. 

“These are evil days.” 

‘All the more reason why I should not 
be a coward, Mr. Yorke. Go on, don’t be 
afraid to say it.” 

“Say what?” 

“What was on the tip of your tongue. 
‘All the more reason why you should not 


be a fool’—wasn’t that on the tip of your 
tongue?”’ 
“Tt was,’’ he replied succinctly. 


“T thought it was. How is the 
work getting on?” 

““Splendidly. I shall be through much 
sooner than I anticipated.” 

“Really?” 

: ee couple of weeks more will finish the 
jo a 

She took that moment to lean forward 
and fumble with the switch regulating the 
headlights. 

““And then I suppose you will return at 
once to London,”’ she said, still bending for- 
ward—a circumstance which may have ac- 
counted for the muffled tone in which she 
spoke. 

“Oh, no, I am going on to Dawsbergen 
for a couple of weeks. After that I shall go 
to Axphain to study conditions there.” 

“ How—very interesting.” 

A brief silence ensued. She found herself 
looking, not into his eyes, but at the red 
carnation on his coat lapel. She was not 
thinking of the flower however. In fact, it 
is doubtful if she saw it at all, the intentness 
of her gaze notwithstanding. 

He misinterpreted her interest. 
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‘Gardenias are my favorites,’ he said, 
with a whimsical smile. “‘But the boy who 
has been supplying me with them notified 
my valet the other day that he couldn’ 
bring any more of them to me.’ 

“Indeed?” she said, a trifle coldly. 

“T miss them terribly. Still, I like carna. 
tions for a change.” 

She felt the flush mounting to her face, 
The words came out before she could check 
them. 

“There are no more gardenias. Didn’t 
the gardener’s boy tell you?” 

me have never seen the gardener’s boy, 
princess.’ 

“Do you—do you doubt that there 
a gardener’s boy?” she demanded indig- 
nantly. 

OND, indeed. I know you sent them to 
me by Sharpe’s son. I would thank you if 
I ae that you wished to be thanked.” 

He leaned closer and said, a thrill in his 
voice, ‘‘Is that the only reason why the 
gardener’ s boy ceased bringing them to 
me 

a I don’t understand.”’ But she did 

“Because there were no more to be 
had?” 

‘What other reason could there be, Mr, 
Yorke?” she asked, raising her eyebrows 
slightly. 

“The extinction of a whim,” he replied, 
looking straight into her eyes. j 

She flared. 

“How dare you speak of it as a whim 
That is a nice way to thank me! I didi 
because I knew you liked them. Now you 
make me sorry that I even tried to be 
kind and 

“Please don’t be angry.” 

“T am very angry, Mr. Yorke.” 

“Forgive me— Rosa.” 

It was daring, but he said it so gently, so SO 
softly that it was little more than a whis 


: 
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per. 

She started, her lips fell slightly apart 
and again her body experienced that quick 
sagging sensation as of complete surrende 
toa bewildering, inexplicablelanguor. Then 
she laughed uncertainly, confusedly. 

“How—how funny that sounded!”’ she 
cried, struggling bravely to recover he 
composure. Then, in sheer desperation 
“T must not keep those men waiting. 
sister will be wondering what has become 
of me. Good-by, Mr. Yorke.” 

“You are no longer angry with me?” 
He did not remove his foot from the run- 
ning board. 

“Of course I am—frightfully,” she said, 
making no further move to start the car 

“You will be amused to know that I haye 
pressed a number of those gardenias be- 
tween the leaves of a book.’”’ He laugheé 
awkwardly. “Silly, isn’t it?” 

“Very,” she answered, now quite cool 
and collected. ‘I thought it was only 
disappointed old maids who pressed flow 
ers in books. It does seem silly for a 
to do it.” 

“Well, anyhow, I did it.”’ 

“T suppose you will be taking them down 
into somebody’s tomb with you one ol 
these days,’ she said mockingly. 

““Certainly—down into my own, prin- 
cess.’ 

Her hand was on the gear-shift. She 
grasped it nervously, rather convulsively. 

‘“‘Good-by. I really must be going. Itis 
nice to have seen you again. So sorry 
have missed you after the hunt yesterday 
He stood back, lifting his hat. She hes 
tated a moment and then impulsively) 
cried, ‘“‘I was mean and cattish about tha 
picture, Mr. Yorke, and I’ve been awfu 
ashamed of myself. Would you like t 
have it back?” 

In the gathering gloom she saw his whit 
teeth as his lips broke into a broad, please 
smile. 

“Then you haven’t destroyed it?” 

She ignored the question. 

‘Would you like to have it?’’ she de- 
manded, a querulous note in her voice. 
“T should say I would!” he cried. 

““You shall have it tomorrow morning) i 
she ealled over her shoulder as the car g 
under way. 

Not a word from either about the subject 
that was uppermost in their thoughts—the 
divorce. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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minute because these ignorant people 
couldn’t talk any other language than their 
own. : 

“Let’s go to that big hotel we saw,” he 
said at last. 

“'Those’re swells there.” 

“Well, what’re we?”’ 

Against his better judgment, Hardtack 
trailed along and they drove to one of the 
larger hotels, where a dance was in prog- 
ress. 

“Gee, this is something like!” exclaimed 
Wally, returning to his seat from one of 
the showiest exhibitions of foot and knee 
work ever seen on that floor. 

“Uh-huh.” 

“ Ain’t you having a good time?”’ 

“Not as good as | was.” 

“The trouble with you,” remarked Wally, 
‘is you’re nothin’ but a roughneck.” 

“Ts that so? And what’s your trouble?”’ 

“T ain’t got any. This is right where I 
live; yes, sir, I was cut out for high life.” 

“Youre like to git it with that dame,” 
rejoined Hardtack glumly as he wiped his 


row. 

““What’s the matter with her?” 

“She looks like a gold digger to me.” 

“That just shows your ignorance. If a 
man spends more’n a dollar and a quarter 
on a meal, you think it’s highway robbery.” 

“So it is,” asserted Hardtack stoutly. 

‘““Why, some of these people don’t think 
nothin’ of spending ten dollars every night 
just for eats.” 

“Well, they don’t think nothin’ about 
anything, when it comes to that.” 

“ Aw, you make me sick!” 

“All right, fly at it, son, as much as you 
want to. I’m going home.” 

“And leave me here alone?” 

“She talks English, don’t she? So does 
that head waiter; and youcan add, Ireckon, 
so you don’t need me.” 

“Go and jump in the canal for all I care,” 
retorted Wally, who had been hopeful he 
might share the bill. 

Next afternoon Wally took his partner 
of the previous evening for a motor ride 
along Las Delicias and beyond. Every day 
about sundown it is the proper caper for 
fashionable Seville and their imitators to 
drive up and down a short stretch of road 
beyond the park. They even have a half- 
way point where cars and carriages are 
parked, facing the road so that the occu- 
pants can watch the stream of vehicles go 
by and discuss who’s who and why. Here, 
on sunshiny days, one can see the aris- 
tocracy prance past in victorias with jingle 
of silver harness, the high-stepping horses 
flinging off flecks of foam; children out for 
an airing with their nurses in open carriages 
drawn by mules with strings of bells; hand- 
some shaved mule teams driven by sport- 
ing gentlemen who have put in a hard day 
ogling the women and discussing bull- 
fighting at a club window open on the 
street; most of the wealthy people of 
Seville in smart cars from America, and 
visitors jogging along in decrepit horse 
cabs. A huge imported car comes purring 
up the road and everybody turns to stare. 
In the back sits a famous bullfighter, his 
hawklike eyes searching for pretty faces. 

While Wally was rubbing elbows thus 
with high life, Hardtack sat in the patio of 
a tenement where about forty poor families 
lived. That patio constituted the horizon 
of the world for some of the women there, 
for they carried on their occupations in 
their own quarters and seldom stirred 
abroad. He found all the Pérez family at 
home except the son, whose job in a stable 
detained him late in the evenings. The two 
girls were sewing; they earned their living 
by working for a tailor. The mother was 
cooking supper. As for Papa Pérez, he 
rested comfortably on the gallery, smok- 
ing, out of work and grateful for it. 

“‘Where’s your friend?’”’ they inquired. 

“He went for an automobile ride.” 

‘‘Ah, these automobiles, they are a 
curse!”’ exclaimed Senor Pérez, who fol- 
lowed the profession of street sweeper and 
feared the day would come when the auto- 
mobile might make his job superfluous. 

While they sat talking a neighbor who 
had been eying them from the patio 
climbed up to offer a lottery ticket he 
wanted Hardtack to buy. This ancient 
made a living by hawking them in the 
streets, for customers always added a tip to 
the price of the ticket for luck. 

“Don’t buy from him,” whispered Senor 
Pérez. “It you want a ticket, wait and I’ll 


get one from one of the regular places. I'll 
ask for ticket No. 21,726.” | 

“Why that number?” 

“Because it is very lucky.” 

“How do you know?” 

“How do I know? 
that same number for ten years?” 

“Did you ever win anything?”’ 

“No,” said Pérez. 


““Gimme 21,726,’ Hardtack said to the | 


neighbor. 

Sefior Pérez congratulated him warmly. 

“You won’t regret it, Don Hardtack,” 
he assured him. “It’s very lucky.” 

However, Chirimbolos had no ticket any- 
where near that magic number—nothing 
but odds and ends, as his sobriquet im- 
plied. Hardtack chose one at random and 
bought all the coupons of that number 
which the vender carried—five coupons at 
five pesetas each. Each ticket number is 
divided into ten parts. 

“‘How many more you got?” 

Chirimbolos produced seven coupons 
representing three other numbers; Hard- 
tack took them all. His total outlay was 
sixty pesetas and he bestowed a duro on 
the peddler for luck. The Pérez family 
nearly passed out with wonder and pride. 
What men these Americanos were! 

“Nothing like it,’’ declared Daddy Pérez, 
with deep feeling, ‘‘has ever been seen in 
this house. Go and tell the neighbors, 
Encarnacion.” 

“Once we all bought a ticket together,” 
Rosita added. ‘‘El Copete got it up and 
there were seventy of us put in our money, 
but we didn’t win anything.” 

“Don’t I remember?” cried her father. 
“My name was first on the list—Sefior 
Pérez, one peseta; El Colchon, one-half a 
peseta’’—about seven cents; “‘La Cuca- 
racha, one-half a peseta, and so on. That 
was an event, I tell you. I didn’t sleep a 
wink for three nights before the drawing. 
We might have won a hundred and twenty 
thousand pesetas.’’ 

From what Hardtack could gather, pools 
for the lottery were a regular event in the 
tenement; somebody paid three or five 
pesetas for a ticket and then a dozen would 
chip in on it. Lotteries are held about 
every ten days in Spain, where this style of 
gambling is deeper rooted than bullfighting, 
or baseball is with us. Everybody who can 
scrape together a few cents buys a ticket or 
a fraction of one. Poor people who have 
been undernourished since the day they 
were born stint themselves week after week 
and year after year for a chance at fortune. 
Mes lottery is the sole ray of hope in their 

ives. 

The winners realize varying amounts. In 


the big Christmas event the chief winner. 


draws a fortune—fifteen million pesetas, or 
more than two million dollars. Even in the 
ordinary three-peseta lotteries the winning 
number carries close to fifteen thousand 
dollars, and in addition there are dozens of 
lesser amounts, and hundreds of numbers 
calling for three hundred pesetas each. 

The government conducts these lotteries 
and the drawings are held in the Casa de 
Moneda in Madrid, opposite the statue of 
Columbus. A crowd always attends the 
proceedings, and as the great brass-ribbed 
spheres revolve and the boy attendants call 
out the numbers to the officials on the dais 
under the royal canopy, they watch every 
move like hawks. Every Spaniard has im- 
plicit faith in the honesty of the lottery 
management by reason of the extraordi- 
nary safeguards taken to insure it. Last 
year the dictator, Primo de Rivera, sup- 
pressed gambling throughout the kingdom, 
but he did not dare to lay hands on the 
lottery. Besides, the government nets 
close to fifteen million dollars a year rev- 
enue from it, which is an important item in 
the national budget. 

“Tell you what I’ll do,” said Hardtack. 
“Just to show you my heart’s in the right 
place, I’ll give the bunch here a share in 
these tickets.” 

‘For nothing?” 

“For nothing.” 

“All of them?” 

“Sure! You-all take a third, I’ll keep a 
third for myself and a third for Wally.” 

““Now, there’s a prince for you!” ex- 
claimed Sefior Pérez, emotion adding to 
the whisky husk in his voice. ‘“‘ Run fetch 
your mother, child.” 

The sefiora hurried out to the gallery and, 
amid a chorus of ejaculations, the distribu- 
tion was made. Chirimbolos waited until 
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dents in the tenement. 


1 


d’you hear? 


the coupons had actually been transferred, 
because the business seemed so incredible, 
then hobbled off to spread the news. He 
wanted to get away before Pérez could de- 
mand a share in the duro Hardtack had 
given him. The street sweeper followed as 
soon as he could sneak off; but being un- 
able to find Chirimbolos, he did the next- 
best thing and sold shares in the family’s 
coupons for one peseta each to various resi- 
That gave him 
funds to make a night of it and he returned 
home lord of the world. 

“So I’m down for a third, am I?’’ sneered 
Wally, when made acquainted with the in- 


vestment. ‘‘What other way of gettin’ rid 
‘of our money will you think up next? Huh? 
First, that Jerusalem trip, and now a 


lottery!”’ 
“You don’t need to take it if you don’t 


| want to. All you got to doissay so.” Hard- 


tack continued to hold the coupons out to 
him, however. 

“How much for the dog-goned things, 
anyhow?” 

“Twenty pesetas—about three bones.” 

“Allright, here itis. But I tell you right 


now, you needn’t put me into any more of 


your busts, any time, anywhere. See? I 
can find plenty ways of losing money with- 
out you to help me.” 

He continued to grumble for a couple of 
days. Every time he had to spend an extra 
dollar he came back to the hotel in a fume, 
to berate Hardtack for involving him in 
such fool extravagances as lotteries. 

“That gold digger must be hooking you,” 
Hardtack chuckled. 

“You keep your tongue off of that lady, 
It’s none of your business 
what I do with my money.” 

“Oh, all right. But I got enough sense 


to tell a gold digger when I see one.”’ 


“Is that so? Well, that girl you’re hang- 
ing around certainly looks cheap enough.” 
“What d’you mean by that? Hey! You 


make another crack like that and I’ll bust 


you wide open—understand? I’ll have you 
know Rosita’s a lady.” 

“Nobody said she wasn’t. But they’re 
roughnecks, the whole dad-burned fam’ly. 
You can’t deny that. That father now, 
there’s a fine old bum for you!” 

“A honest heart means more’n white 
hands,” retorted Hardtack hotly. 

Wally grinned from ear to ear. 

“Have I the right to kiss you good night? 
Whose honey baby are you?”’ he sang in a 
sickeningly sweet tenor. 

Fortunately an interruption occurred, or 


it is probable the friends would have 
tangled. After that, each went his own 
way. Wally continued to frequent the bet- 


ter cabarets and the hotels where thés 
dansants and supper hops were regular 


features. It cost him a pile of money, but 
aman of aristocratic tastes must be pre- 
pared to pay. 


Meanwhile Hardtack spent his days 


sight-seeing and his evenings in the patio of 


the tenement where the Pérez family lived. 
He would sit watching Rosita by the hour. 
She never wasted a minute, but went on 
with her stitching while they talked. This 
display of industry gratified the ex-mule- 
skinner immensely; he noted the cleanli- 
ness of the rooms the family occupied, also, 
and told himself that Rosita was a fine 
worker. 

Then she was so young and fresh and 
good to look upon. Spanish women are the 
prettiest on the European Continent, for 
they unite fine physique arid intense vitality 
with soft beauty. Rosita had a front-row- 
Follies shape, and her large black eyes 
smoldered with hidden fires. Her feet were 
like a child’s and she had a straight, proud 
carriage, 

“Say,” said Hardtack, as the family sat 
on the gallery one evening, ‘‘I saw Roberto 
just now.” 

“Where?” 

“Up the street a ways.’ 

“Tt is not surprising,’ grumbled Sefior 
Pérez. ‘‘He is always loafing somewhere.” 
_ “He’s nothing of the kind,” flashed 
Rosita. 

__ “Then why doesn’t he go to work, hey? 
Chat guy a bullfighter! El Choto—he is 
vell named.” 

“Just because he is poor,” explained 
Rosita to Hardtack, ‘they won’t let him 
‘ome near the house.” 

“Well, do you want him?’’ 

“No, of course not,” she replied. 

“See here,” interjected her father, who 
vas growing uneasy, “that’s enough about 
toberto. He’s no good, I tell you, and I 
von’t have him come to my house. Listen, 
Jon Hardtack, this is the kind of loafer he 
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is—he is twenty years old-and has never 
done a lick of real work in his life.” 

“Oh, what a big lie!’’ 

“Pay no attention to that girl; it’s as 
true as I’m sitting here. That guy struts 
around where the bullfighters hang out and 
makes out like he is one too. Why, he even 
tries to dress like a torero—you have seen 
him—him, without a whole shirt to his 
back! And he goes out and practices on the 
helpless calves in the fields.”’ 

“Don’t believe a word he says, Don 
Hardtack.”’ 

“T’ll leave it to your brother Alonso, girl. 
One day he finds a young bull—scarcely 
more than a calf, you understand, sefior— 
he gets this creature in a pen and goes 
through a lot.of cloak play to show off to 
his companions. The bull, he is very much 
amazed and puzzled, and stands there star- 
ing at Roberto.. But at last he grows tired 
of this foolishness and knocks him down 
with a push.”’ 

“He made a furious rush —— 

“He walked over Roberto,’’ continued 
Sefior Pérez evenly, ‘‘and then tried to find 
the gate to make his escape. When that 
bull turned around again, Roberto was al- 
ready two miles away. But since then he’s 
been a bullfighter—ha-ha!”’ 

About noon next day a card was sent up 
for Senor Don Hardtack. He was just pre- 
paring to go out; Wally was still in bed, 
after a hard night in a cabaret showing 
them how to doit. On the card was written 
in lead pencil, Roberto Alcazar. 

“T wonder what the Sam Hill he wants,” 
muttered Hardtack. He knew Roberto 
could not write; he also guessed that the 
boy, who had studiously avoided him, 
would not have come unless driven by a 
very strong impulse. 

El Choto followed close on the ecard. 

“The concierge wrote it for me,” he ex- 
plained. 

“Yes? 
you?”’ 

Roberto continued to stand. 

“‘T came to see you about Rosita, sefior.”’ 

‘Well, what about her?” 

“T would like to know your intentions.” 
Hardtack gaped at the little fellow. ‘‘The 
neighbors are all saying ——’”’ 

“Damn the neighbors! What business is 
it of theirs?’’. 

“They all say that a rich man like you 
doesn’t marry a poor girl, sefior,” persisted 
Kl Choto, striving to speak calmly. 

“Now you cut that out, d’you hear? 
One more bust like that ———”’ He broke 
off fo eye Roberto in wondering exaspera- 


” 


Sit down. What can I do for 


tion. ‘‘What’ve you got on your mind 
anyhow? Spit it out. What do you aim 
to do?” 


“To find out your intentions, sefior.”’ 

“And suppose I tell you to go and jump 
in the river—you’d whup me, I reckon; 
hey ?”’ 

“T did not come here to fight you.’ 

“No, I reckon you didn’t!” bellowed 
Hardtack, losing patience. ‘‘ Now you beat 
it, hear me?—or I’ll take you over my knee 
and spank you.” 

El Choto whipped out a knife. 

“Tf you think I’m afraid,” he cried, as 
white as a corpse, ‘“‘come on! I’ll soon 
whittle you down to my size, hombre.” 

“Look out!” yelled Hardtack in sudden 
alarm, pointing to the door behind him; 
and as the ingenuous Roberto whirled to 
see what was coming from that direction, 
Hardtack made a dive and grabbed the 
youth around the waist. Itwas mere child’s 
play for him to bend El Choto across his 
hip and take the blade from him. The hub- 
bub woke Wally. 

“Say, what’s doing here?’’ he inquired, 
sticking a sleepy face through the door. 

“This runt was a-going to knife me.” 

“Well, give him a wallop for me, too, but 
cut out the noise,” was Wally’s only com- 
ment, and he returned to bed. 

Hardtack, holding Roberto by the arms, 
propelled him to the door and sent him 
flying into the hall with a kick. He threw 
the knife after him. El Choto picked it up 
and disappeared; he was weeping with 
shame and rage. 

Grumbling wrathfully, Hardtack went 
out for lunch. The time had come to do 
some thinking, he told himself. Apparently 
everybody accepted him as Rosita’s suitor; 
certainly her family did. The affair had 
progressed faster than he intended. What 
did he himself want, anyway? He could not 
have said. When with Rosita he was un- 
troubled by doubts, but no sooner did he 


get away than a lot of unpleasant possibili- | 


ties rose to mind. Perhaps that was be- 
cause he was thirty-two years old. At last 
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THE SATURDAY 


he decided to let events take their course, 
and he got up in calmer mood and returned 
to the hotel for Wally. 

Here Sefor Pérez found him—Pérez, 
purple in the face from running, wild of eye 
and babbling incoherently. 

“Come quick! Come quick! Rosita, our 
darling child!” 

““What’s the matter with her? What’s 
happened?” 

‘Stabbed, sefior. Yes, cut to ribbons by 
that villain. Run, Don Hardtack! A cab— 
even a taxi—or it may be too late.” 

They went down the stairs like a cata- 
ract, passing the concierge so fast that he 
immediately went up and peeped in Wally’s 
room to make sure this wasn’t a maneuver 
of his American guests to jump their bill. 

What Sefior Pérez reported was partly 
true, but only partly. A couple of hours 
after his visit to Hardtack, El Choto called 
at the tenement, where he found Rosita 
sitting in the front room. What words 
passed nobody knew, for her mother had 
not returned from the washing and Senor 
Pérez chanced to be playing cards with 
Chirimbolos across the patio. Her sister 
heard Roberto upbraid Rosita, then a 
scream and the sound of somebody rushing 
down the steps. When she ran in, Rosita 
was lying on the floor in a pool of blood. 

‘But she won’t die,’ the doctor assured 
them, trying to still the family’s tumult. 
“It is only a flesh wound. The knife struck 
a charm she wore and turned aside.” 

“Now who’ll say religion doesn’t pay?” 
exclaimed Sefiora Pérez triumphantly. 

The doctor shooed them all out into the 
patio, leaving only the younger sister to 
take care of the injured girl. 

“Good may come of this,’’ whispered 
Sefior Pérez, with a knowing wink. 

“e How? ” 

‘‘Why, it’ll show her the sort of rascal 
this Roberto is, don’t you see? She’ll be 
cured of that foolishness.”’ 

‘“Maybe so,’’ Hardtack assented. 

He did not go to the tenement next day 
because of a trip to Jerez to sample the 
wines. On the morning following, Sefior 
Pérez put in an appearance with an anxious 
face and the announcement that Rosita 
was sitting up and had asked for him. 

““Today is the drawing,” he added. 

“Tt is? I’d forgotten all about it.” 

“Rosita is keeping your tickets safe for 
you, Don Hardtack. I tell you there’s a girl 
who knows how to manage.” 

“She’s a good girl all right,” replied 
Hardtack dryly. He was beginning to get 
fed up with Daddy Pérez. 

“Well, what shall I tell her?” 

“Tell her I’ll be around this evening. I 
got a date right now.” 

When he entered the street that after- 
noon he found a crowd in front of the tene- 
ment. As soon as they espied Hardtack 
they raised a cheer. 

““What’s up now?” he wondered. The 
patio looked like a junk shop. It was piled 
high with tables and chairs and broken- 
down bedsteads and mats and old clothes. 
A dozen families had grabbed all their fur- 
niture and tossed it into the court. 

‘‘What’s the matter?” inquired Hard- 
tack of a spectator. ‘‘Been a fight?” 

“No, sefior. What, have you not heard? 
Why, we’ve won! One of your numbers 
gained the great prize.” 

Hardtack bounded joyfully up the gal- 
lery steps. There was Sefior Pérez at the 
door of his domicile, drunk as a lord and 
weeping happily. His wife and younger 
daughter were hard at work clearing out 
the rooms. 

“Here he comes!’’ bellowed Sefior Pérez. 
‘‘Here comes our benefactor.” 

‘“What does all this mean?” 

They were too excited to tell him. Only 
Rosita could talk coherently. She ap- 
peared untouched by this stroke of fortune. 

The number for which Hardtack held 
five coupons had won the main prize of the 
lottery. Yes, she was sure, because the 
newspapers had come out with the list. 
Therefore he would receive half the 
money—seventy-five thousand pesetas. 

“But you-all get twenty-five thousand,” 
he reminded her. 

“No; papa went and sold some shares. 
Mamma doesn’t know it yet, but he told 
me.” 

““What’ll she do when she finds out?” 

Rosita shrugged her shoulders, then 
winced from the movement. 

‘“How much has he got left?” 

“We will have ten thousand pesetas, he 
says. There were twelve others—and he 
sold them all shares for one peseta each! 
That’s why they’ve thrown that stuff into 
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the patio. They’re rich now, you see, and 
can buy new things. Look at mamma.”’ 

Flushed and perspiring, Sefiora Pérez 
was directing the operation of adding to the 
pile in the court. The place hummed like 
a hive. 

“Here is your ticket,”’ said the girl. 

“Where do I cash it in?”’ 

“The place is stamped on the back.” 

He could find little to say to her, she was 
so curiously reserved toward him, and he 
quickly soured on Daddy Pérez’s pawing 
and blandishments. Telling Rosita he 
would return soon, Hardtack made his way 
out, having almost to fight a path through 
the enthusiastic celebrants. After a long 
search he found Wally in a café. 

“Did you know we'd won?” 

“Won what?” 

“The lottery.” 

Wally choked on a potato chip. 

“The hell you say!” 

eS act.. 

“How much?” 

“Your share’ll be about thirty-seven 
hundred dollars.” 

To his stupefaction, Wally bounded from 
his chair and streaked out. 

“Pay for that drink!” he yelled as he 
jumped into a passing cab. 

It was after sundown when he appeared 
at the hotel, and his face was the face of one 
who has plumbed the depths. 

“What’s the trouble?’ Hardtack de- 
manded, 

“Oh, nothing—nothing at all. She’s 
beat it, that’s all.” 

‘“Who’s beat it?”’ 

“That old rowdy Nina.” 

“Well, what if she has?” 

“She cashed my ticket first.” i 

‘‘Do you mean to say you let that gold 
digger keep your ticket for you?” 

“Oh, shut up and let me think! I got 
to do something mighty quick.” 

“‘ Any man who lets a girl take care of his 
money for him deserves to lose it,’’ remarked 
Hardtack severely. Then he hastily patted 
his inside vest pocket to make sure his own 
coupons were there. 

“You’re a lot of help, you are. Gee, 
what’ll I do?” 

“Tf you’re figuring on ever getting back 
any of that money,” his friend rejoined, 
“vou might as well forget it. She’s done 
gone for keeps; and besides, you couldn’t 
prove nothing. I’ll bet she’s turning it 
loose on some other guy right this minute.” 

“Nothing like a pal to cheer you up,” 
said Wally bitterly. “You can always 
count on ’em.” 

Hardtack was right, however. They 
searched diligently, but without discover- 
ing any trace of Nifia. A couple of her 
women friends opined that she had gone to 
Madrid or San Sebastian. 

‘“Now see what you’ve done!” Wally 
broke out fiercely. ‘‘I told you all along 
you had no business to throw my money 
away on lottery tickets.” 

After cashing the coupons and receiving 
New York exchange for the bulk of his win- 
nings, Hardtack went round to the tene- 
ment to see Rosita. There was nobody 
home. 

““They went out early this morning,” a 
neighbor reported. ‘‘ What is their trouble, 
Don Hardtack?”’ 

“Trouble? I don’t know of any.” 

‘Well, they were all excited.”’ 

“That don’t signify anything. Looks to 
me like you’re all locoed.’’ And he cast his 
eye over the litter of furniture and junk 
still in the patio. 

“Did you know El Colchon, Don Hard- 
tack?” 

‘““The pale fat guy with puffy cheeks?”’ 

“That’s him. He was murdered last 


ing drunk from the café. They stole every 
centimo he had, sefior—more than nine 
hundred pesetas.”’ 

“Oh, he got some of the prize money, 
too, did he?” 

The neighbor nodded. He himself had 
not, and he was watching Hardtack’s face 
with poisonous triumph. 

“‘Sefiora Uhalde has run away from her 
husband, also. That cobbler fellow went 
at the same time.”’ 

“Go on,” said Hardtack, prepared now 
for anything. 

“The rest of them haven’t seen a sober 
minute since they got the money, except 
only Manuel Ruiz. There is a fellow with 
brains, Don Hardtack. But the others— 
quarreling and fighting day and night.” 

(Continued on Page 173) 
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(Continued from Page 170) 

He went on to narrate the history of each 
family since the prize money had been re- 
ceived. Manuel Ruiz had invested his for- 
tune to realize a life ambition. He now 
owned a fine camera and one of those port- 
able canvas galleries where one is photo- 
graphed behind a painted screen and thereby 
enabled to send home to the folks a snap- 
shot of himself at the wheel of an auto- 
mobile, or in an airship, or placing the 
banderillas in a bull. Yes, Manuel had 
removed from the district and would doubt- 
less one day become arich man. As for the 
others, on hearing the good news the women 
had at once rushed off to buy furniture and 
things to wear before ever their husbands 
could reach home to stop such foolish ex- 
penditures. Much family dissension had 
resulted and those poor fellows had been 
obliged to take heavy losses in selling the 
stuff again to secondhand dealers. There 
had been terrible scenes. 

‘But where are they all now?”’ inquired 
Hardtack. ‘“‘Nobody seems to be on the 
job any more.” 

The neighbor regarded him with surprise. 

“Why should they work when they’re 
rich? They are off celebrating somewhere.”’ 

“Well, when Pérez comes back, tell him 
I'll be around again tomorrow.” ~*~ 

It was a very lugubrious Papa Pérez who 
waited for him next afternoon at the en- 
trance of the patio. He had a glorious black 
eye his wife had bestowed, upon learning 
the manner in which he had sold three- 
fifths of their lottery coupons for drink 
money. Also, he was bowed down by an- 
other domestic sorrow. 

**She has gone, Don Hardtack,”’ he wailed. 
“She is no more.” 

““Who’s no more?” 

“Rosita. She disappeared yesterday 
morning and we searched all day.”’ 

“Well.” 

“Today comes a message that she has 
gone to Cordova.” 

““What for?” 

“She ran away with that rascal Roberto.” 

Here was a jolt. Hardtack stood staring 
at Senor Pérez without saying aword. His 
first reaction of numbed surprise was fol- 
lowed by a rush of anger against the girl. 
Then his good sense asserted itself. 

“Poor kid,’’ was all he said. 

Senor Pérez, who had expected him to 
rave and denounce, took heart. 

“Go on up and see the wife, Don Hard- 
tack. She wishes to talk with you. Pay no 
attention to her cries or what she says 
about me. I will wait here.’ 

Hardtack slowly climbed the stairs to the 
gallery. At sight of him Sefiora Pérez filled 
the courtyard with lamentations. 

“Yes, it is all true,’ she said when he 
had persuaded her to abate her grief. ‘‘She 
has gone off with that good-for-nothing.” 

“She must have loved him a whole lot, 
hey?” 

“And that is queer, too,” sniffed Sefiora 
Pérez. ‘She told Enearnacién she didn’t 
Be she loved Roberto until he stabbed 

er.”’ 

There was silence a while. At last he 
shook himself and asked, with a wry twist 
of the mouth, ‘‘What’ll they do now?” 

“They want to come back here.”’ 

“Well, why don’t they?” 

“What?” shrilled Sefiora Pérez. 
the way they have used us all?”’ 

‘Sure. You get somebody to write and 
tell them to come home. I’ve got no hard 
feelings, not against either of ’em.”’ 

Rosita’s mother regarded him wonder- 
ingly. 

“You're a good man, Don Hardtack.”’ 

“‘Shucks, forget it. She’s only a kid. 
So is he. And in the long run, like goes to 
like, sefiora, spite of hell and high water.” 

Yet he did not look like a happy man as 
he walked back to his hotel. Wally was 
waiting for him. 

“Well,” remarked that sympathetic soul, 
“who’s got the laugh now? Huh?” 

“Oh, go and stick your head in the foun- 
tain!” exclaimed Hardtack. 

Rosita and her bridegroom returned to 
Seville two days later and El Choto called 
early at Hardtack’s hotel to make peace. 
He did not seem at all inclined to strut his 
victory, but appeared very subdued. T'he 
two men shook hands and agreed to forget 
their differences and be friends. 

“What do you aim to do now?” inquired 


“ After 


‘Hardtack. 


The boy did not know. 
vaguely of making big money some day; 
it soon became evident to Hardtack that he 
still harbore(! ambitions to be a shining 
light of the siinded arena, 


He talked~~ 
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“Why don’t he quit that notion and get 
down to work?” he asked the Pérez family, 
to whom he had constituted himself a sort 
of guardian. 

“Rosita would like to open a shop,” re- 
plied the sefiora; “but they have no money. 
We might have found it for them, only for 
that low-life husband of mine.’’ She glared 
at Daddy Pérez. ‘‘What do you think, 
Don Hardtack? He went and gambled 
away nearly all of it.’ 

Hardtack eyed the couple askance. Were 
they trying to pull his leg? 

“Well, I got to be going. See you to- 
morrow, people. Say, how’d you-all like to 
go to the bullfight on Sunday?” 

A chorus of eager acceptance broke out. 

“Would we?’ exclaimed Sefior Pérez. 
“Why, that will be the most renowned 
combat of the year! The great Chico is to 
fight.” 

“O. K., then. Vl call by for you about 
half past four.” 

When the day arrived all the family were 
on hand except Roberto. He had gone out 
right after dinner and had not returned. 
Why? They did not know. 

“T don’t think he wants to go,’ said 
Rosita timidly, and Hardtack understood. 

“Well, let’s go on without him,” grum- 
bled her father impatiently. 

“Sure! Come on, folks. I’ve got a cou- 
ple of cabs outside. You and Encarnacién 
ride with me, sefiora, and Pérez and Rosita 
and Alonso can go in the other. That’ll fix 
things up jake.” 

“Two cabs!”’ exulted Daddy Pérez. 

The arena was packed to its topmost 
tier. Hardtack and his guests found them- 
selves in the front row on the shady side. 

“The king himself could want no better,” 
exclaimed Sefior Pérez proudly, glancing all 
about with the air of an expert. 

A band struck up, some fruit venders ran 
into the ring and began hurling oranges to 
customers with marvelous precision. A 
fellow would yell an order from the serried 
ranks under the roof; almost before the 
words were out of his mouth, the oranges 
went streaking up to him. A buzz of ex- 
cited conjecture; all eyes turned from time 
to time to the royal box, where a princess of 
Spain was expected to arrive. 

“Look at that sand, will you? Ah, how 
smooth and beautiful!’”’ said Sefior Pérez. 
He made many comments, all with a view 
to impressing his neighbors. 

Suddenly the bugles blared, gates swung 
back and in galloped two plumed alguazils 


on noble, prancing steeds. They dashed up | 


close to the barrier in front of the presi- 
dent’s box and saluted with their mounts 
reined back on their haunches; then the 
horses reared, whirled in midair on their 
hind feet and made the circuit of the arena 
with proud, circus-ring canter. The crowd 
huzzaed and the officials retired. 

More bugles, and to the accompaniment 
of martial music the glittering cuadrilla 
marched in, gorgeous in heavy gold and 
silver embroidery on velvet suits. They 
came in two lines with short, quick steps, 
and alone in the center strode the famous 
matador from Cordova. He was short and 
powerfully built. 
with a cheer. At the tail of the procession 
trotted the mule teams which are employed 
to drag off the carcasses. They were re- 
splendent in gilt harness and red trappings. 

The cuadrilla approached solemnly to 


the saluting point, made their bow to el | 


presidente, then turned and walked to their 
stations. 

“Now comes the fun, boys,” proclaimed 
Daddy Pérez, squirming in his seat. 


Another blast from the bugle, again a | 


gate swung wide, and out from a chute 
burst a great black bull. He halted ab- 


ruptly when he caught sight of the crowd, | 


and a roar of derisive laughter greeted him 
as he turned his head from side to side, 
confused by the noise. He began to trot 
around the arena, looking over the barrier 
into the tiers of seats as though in search of 
a friend; he was lowing like a distressed 
cow. They yelled names at him, jeeringly 
predicting his ignominious finish. 

A hush fell as the toreros ran out for the 
cloak play. This is a pretty performance 
when well done, and a couple of the men 
were adepts. Twice one of them stopped 


The arena rose to him | 


short in front of the bull and thrust his face | 
close to the slavering muzzle. The animal | 


stood looking at him, puzzled and at a loss. 
“He hypnotized him!”’ roared the crowd. 
“The.-torero slapped the bull between the 
widespread horns with his hand and nimbly 
side-stepped as the brute charged. 
I have heard bullfighting described as 
cowardly, That doesn’t apply at all. It is 
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—“The Elastic that Doubles the Wear.” 


EVERLASTIK, Inc. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
Elastic Webbing in the World 


1107 Broadway . New York 


Prevents 
Eye-Strain 


Desk workers find genuine com- 
fort under Brascolite. The soft, 
mellow glow that radiates in 
all directions is absolutely with- 
out eye-straining glare. 
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And Brascolite is economical. 
A very small portion of the light 
from the electric lamp inside is 
absorbed in the “mellowing” 
process, due to the scientifical- 
ly correct design. 


BRASCOIL 


DIFFUSION PLUS REFLECTION 


is the most widely used of all 
lighting fixtures. Sold in 37 
countries and made by the larg- 
est fixture manufacturers in the 
whole world. 


Brascolite, singly or in clusters, 
is adaptable to every lighting 
need. 


Phone your Fixture Dealer or 
write us and our salesman will 
call on you. 


The EDWIN F. GUTH CO. 
oT. LOUIS: USSAA; 
Representation in 


every city in the 
United States. 


Ed 


Canadian 
Distributors: 
Tallman Brass & 

Metal, Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 
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easily the most brutal of all sports, but 
either a picador or a matador requires ten 
times the pluck a prize fighter has to show. 
Every time he steps into the arena he takes 


' his life in his hands. 


After the cloak play the picadors came 
out on their poor old nags. These wretched 
beasts are blindfolded on one side so they 
can be ridden up onto the bull’s horns with- 
out perceiving the danger. In some places 
they have recently abandoned the use of 
horses, but devotees of the sport maintain 
they are necessary where a full-grown bull 
is used in order to weaken him sufficiently 
for the matador’s thrust. It seems to-me 
the same result could be obtained by longer 
cloak play. It is the gore and its maddening 


| effect upon the bull which appeal to the 


| crowd. 


| white. 
| way I’d like to smear every rotten 


In this respect the Spaniards are much 
like any prize-fight audience. One hears a 
lot from fistic fans about their preference 
for little fellows because of their speed and 
science, but in many years’ attendance at 
bouts I have observed that the crowds only 
give vent to their deep-throated roars when 
two slugging huskies cast science to the 
winds and, standing toe to toe, sock for all 
they’re worth. 

The now aroused bull made a rush at the 
first horse and lifted him high in air. He 
went over backward with a scream, hurl- 
ing the picador against the barrier and 
almost crushing him. As the animal was 
about to turn his attention to the stunned 
man on the ground, a torero darted out 


| with a cloak and diverted him. They coy- 


ered the carcass of the horse with a canvas 
and a second picador attracted the wounded 


* bull to another part of the ring. 


“TI can’t stand that,” said Hardtack, 
clenching his fists until the knuckles showed 
““When I see them do a horse that 


” 


A long-drawn, shivering ‘‘ Ah!”’ of delight 
from the crowd cut him short. The second 
picador had been tossed and the horse lay 
kicking spasmodically in the death agony. 
Hardtack glanced at Rosita, expecting to 
see her faint. Her cheeks were flushed, she 
was clutching his arm so fiercely that it 
hurt, and her eyes blazed. 

““Gosh!”’ he muttered. 

A bugle sounded and the picador with- 
drew to give place to the banderilleros. 
They placed the three sets of darts with 
magnificent boldness, leaving the bull rag- 
ing around the ring, trying to buck the 
stinging things from his back. 

The spectators laughed uproariously at 
his antics. 

Then out came the matador with his 
attendants. Followed some preliminary 
cloak play—a pause—the matador squinted 
along his rapier, lunged forward. The 
thrust failed to go home. The rapier stuck 
out, wabbling, and with a sweep of his head 
the bull knocked it to the ground. The 
crowd jeered and called the matador names. 
Ha, the coward! Hadn’t he turned aside 
just as the bull came at him, thereby strik- 
ing a glancing blow? 

He repeated the fiasco. Either it was his 
unlucky day or a long career replete with 
accidents had broken his nerve. He simply 
could not stand squarely up to the brute 
and take his chance for the deep downward 
stroke which would end the business. 

The bull was now trotting around the 
edge of the ring in pitiable weakness, his 
tongue hanging out. Half a dozen of the 
cuadrilla followed at his heels, worrying 
him. Some of the audience were yelling for 
the president to sound the recall, for time 
was up. Somebody threw an orange at the 
matador. It precipitated a shower of bot- 
tles and other missiles, and a pause had to 
be taken to restore order. Meanwhile the 
animal sank down from utter exhaustion 
and a man with a knife put him out of his 
misery. Game to the last, the bull kicked 
feebly at one of his tormentors. The crowd 
roared with laughter. 

Then the band struck up a gay tune. In 
rushed the mule to drag off the carcasses. 
Fresh sand was spread and they turned the 
second bull into the ring. 

“Now we'll see something!” cried Sefior 
Pérez, thumping the rail with his fist. 
“That fellow was no good. They ought to 
hang him. But this bull is a fierce creature, 
and doubtless Chico will take him.” 
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Chico displayed such prodigies of cool 
daring and skill that the arena broke into 
pandemonium. They flung hats and money 
into the ring. They stood up and cheered 
until the amphitheater rocked. 

“Now you see!” croaked Sefior Pérez 
hoarsely, his voice entirely gone. ‘‘There is 
a bullfighter for you! Where else in the 
world have they men as brave? Yes, or 
such noble bulls either?” 

The effect of this performance was elec- 
trical. As the arena was cleared for another 
combat, the crowd became worked up to 
such a pitch that the slightest incident pro- 
voked a thunderous wave of sound. It was 
the atmosphere of tension in which free 
fights start or accidents occur. 

“Wow, look at that!’ yelled Senior Pérez, 
springing to his feet. ‘‘Oh, the imbecile! 
Take him out, take him out!”’ 

A spectator had jumped the barrier into 
the arena just as the third bull was re- 
leased. He was in street clothes, but no 
sooner had his feet touched the ground than 
he whipped out a red cloak from under his 
vest and advanced nimbly. A babel of yells 
and admonitions and protests, frantic ad- 
jurations to the police to arrest the mis- 
creant. But what could they do? No 
policeman was going to risk his life in there 
for the sake of a crazy fool. 

Such incidents occur from time to time 
in the white heat of the bull ring. Sefior 
Pérez had seen it happen twice before, but 
what sent him reeling back into his seat 
now, with a moan of anguish, was that he 
recognized the intruder. It was Roberto. 
No doubt about it; they could not mistake 
that trim, small figure. It was El Choto, 
tripping toward the bull, with his little 
cloak weaving in front of him. 

Rosita saw him and let out a piercing 
shriek. One glance at her face and Hard- 
tack came out of his seat. Thrusting aside 
the excited spectators, he vaulted the 
barrier. . 

“Another!”’ howled the crowd. ‘Here 
comes another!”’ 

The bull had stopped and was regarding 
Roberto with the utmost surprise. In fact, 
as he stood there with head erect, one could 
almost visualize an interrogation mark be- 
tween his horns. Then he lowered his nose, 
let out a thundering rumble and charged. 

““Ah-h-h!”” A quivering moan burst 
from the audience, for at sight of the brute 
bearing down on him, El Choto’s frenzy 
evaporated. He hesitated, wavered and 
then fell flat on the ground, covering his 
face with his hands. 

“He’s killed, he’s killed!” the ery went 
up. But the animal went completely over 
Roberto, the murderous horns ripping up- 
ward into empty air. El Choto was 
trampled, but ungored. 

By this time the toreros and Hardtack 
had reached the spot. As the beast whirled 
to renew the attack, Chico drew him aside 
with his cloak. He attacked it. At the 
same moment Hardtack seized him by the 
tail, and hung there until they had dragged 
the unconscious Aleézar to safety. Then 
he let go, and while Chico kept the bull in 
play, he ran to the barriers and crawled 
back to safety amid a tumult that went 
tingling to the sky. 

“Shucks, there was nothing to that!’ he 
panted, as the spectators pressed ‘around 
him, exclaiming and patting his back. “I 
done tailed too many big ol’ Turkey Track 
steers in my day to let that rascal faze 
me.” 

As for Rosita, she had collapsed. They 
had almost to carry her from the arena, 
with everybody laughing and applauding. 

“Well,” said Hardtack when they 
reached home, “I reckon you’ve had enough 
of bullfighting, ain’t you, kid?” 

**S1, senor.’ 

“Tf I slip you a piece of change to start 
that store, will you cut out this monkey 
business and settle down to work?” 

“Si, sefior.’”’ 

“And you'll treat her good?” 

“Si, sefior,’’ said El Choto humbly. 

“All right, that’s settled then. But 
there’s one thing more I want you to re- 
member, Roberto—and it’ll keep you out 
of a peck of trouble, too.” 

‘‘What is that, Don Hardtack?”’ : 

“Just this: It’s easy enough to throw 
the bull, but a different thing to kill him.” 


HUDSON'S 
BAY Tobacco 


October 4,1924 


Above is the origi- 
nal charter of the 
Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany—founded in 
1670—oldest in the 
world. This tobac- 
co, bearing its name 
and seal, holds true 
to the tradition of 
centuries that per- 
fection, alone, shall 
bear them. 


Trotters 
Hoarded a 


—now you find all you want at 
your own tobacconist’s 


Travecers tell of finding the gentlemen of 
England, from their high-raftered manors in 
Sussex to the Northlands of Canada and 
‘¢Somewhere east of Suez,” smoking in their 
pipes a certain fine tobacco, known affection- 
ately as “*The Bay ” 

They would bring back a precious little 
supply and hoard it. Now, Hargraft & Sons, 
have brought Hudson’s Bay to America— 
right to your own tobacco pouch. 

Aged for four years—longer than any to- 
bacco we know of. Older, smoother and finer. 
Just ask for Hudson’s Bay—Imperial Mix- 
ture, if you like your tobacco rich and mellow 
and a bit stronger than usual—Cut Plug, if 
you like it sweet and mild. 


If your dealer can’t supply you, please write 
to us. But send no money. A forty cent trial 
package will be sent 
and you can pay 
the postman on 
delivery. 


In tins and 
pocket packages 
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What is the Integral Bead construc- 
ion, and what does it mean to the tire- 
ser P 


What it is, is explained in detail at 
he right. | 


What it does for the car-owner is to 
rive him tires of greater strength and 
ncreased flexibility. 


Greater strength, because the bead is 
yuilt in as a natural, integral part of the 
ire. 


_ Increased flexibility, because the cords 
ire continuous from the. beginning of the 
nner ply to the end of the outer. 


The Integral Bead 1s a real advance in 
ire construction, important to the user 
f high pressure tires and doubly im- 
yortant to the user of balloon and balloon 
ype tires. 


Not only does it eliminate what 1s 
Ometimes a source of trouble, but be- 
ause the cords are 12 times longer and 
lave more play than is the case in tires 
ult by the ordinary method, tires built 
vith the Integral Bead are easier-riding 
ind longer-lived. 


Study the pictures. They will show 
7ou why this new method of tire-building 
idds more definite, tangible value to the 
ire than any improvement since the ad- 
ent of cord construction. 
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The new KELLY way 


By the use of an entirely new and radically different process of manu- 
facture, used only by Kelly, the bead is formed by enclosing strips of insu- 
lated braided wire in the loops formed by the cords, which, instead of 
extending merely from bead to bead as in the ordinary construction, are 
continuous, from the beginning of the inner ply to the end of the outer. 
Thus the bead is actually a part of the tire from the first, instead of being 
set into it later and held in by adhesion. 

With the new Kelly construction no “flipper strip” (see below) is 
necessary, and as the cords are not cut off at the beads, but are continuous 
and are built in at an absolutely uniform tension the tire naturally has more 
“give” and flexibility. The bead cannot break out or separate, and since 
there is no flipper strip to cause a stiffening of that part of the sidewall 
nearest the rim, a source of possible trouble is removed. 


In all tires made by the ordinary method, the bead, composed of strands of 
braided wire insulated in rubber, is built as a separate unit in the form of a ring 
and partly cured. It is then fastened into the tire by the plies of cord fabric which 
partially enclose it. These plies are not wrapped entirely around the bead, but 
are cut off—at the “toe’’ or at the side by some makers and at the “heel’’ by others— 
so that some plies extend along one side of the bead and some along two sides, but 
none around all three. The loose ends of the plies are then covered by the “chafer 
strip,” which extends from the point marked “A” to the point marked “B” in the 
drawing. 

Most makers also use what is called a “flipper strip,’ which passes around the 
bead and extends an inch or two upward between two of the layers of cord. This 
flipper strip helps to hold in the bead, but it also has the effect of stiffening the lower 
part of the sidewall so that the point at which it ends forms a sort of hinge where the 
flexing of the sidewall, particularly in the low pressure tire, is localized, making an 
acute angle of bend. 

One of the great advantages of the new Kelly construction is the fact that the flipper 
strip is eliminated. 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRES 


CONN 


TRADEMARK REG. 


DESKS 


and 


TABLES 


With Inlaid Lino Tops 


Patented and Guaranteed 


Excel in Service, Beauty and Real 
Desk Comfort—LINO provides the 
Ideal Writing Surface. 


Lino is our specially prepared fabric, 
scientifically treated, so that ink 
and stains can easily be removed. 
Lino has life-time wearing qualities. 
The’ surface retains its distinctive, 
new appearance and is not easily 
marred. No Necessity for Glass or 


Desk Pads. 


“Tt Isn’t a Lino 
Unless It’s a 
Gunn” 


Grand Rapids Made 


Eliminate Glare!—Eyestrain! 


The soft shade of Lino is restful to 
the eyes. The quiet color prevents 
irritating light reflections common 
to any polished surface. 


This assures physical comfort, 
which stands for better health and 
a better and more accurate day’s 
work. 


Do not confuse with floor linoleum 
laid on or glued to ordinary wood top. 


Gunn LINO Desks and Tables are 
widely adopted by commercial 
establishments, banking institutions 
and for public buildings. 


Catalog and Sample of Top Mailed Free 


TteGunnFurniture Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Branch Offices and Salesrooms: 
11 East 36th St., New York City 
312 West 10th St., Los Angeles 
Preston Furn. Co., Ltd., Preston, Canada 
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TARIFF FACTS AND FALLACIES 


(Continued from Page 29) 


expanding them will depend the employ- 
ment of our working men, the development 
of our resources, the accumulation of capi- 
tal and wealth, and the diffusion among 
the masses of all those things that make 
for the happiness and prosperity of our 
citizens. We shall not attain success by 
studying time-worn maxims and theories. 
We must let facts and results be our guides. 
If our present law does not or will not keep 
our working men employed at good wages, 
if it is not the best device for expanding 
our markets, it should be rejected. But 
what should be substituted for it? Is there 
any other proposal except to make radical 
reductions in our tariff and buy more goods 
abroad because we can buy cheaper there? 

Those objecting to the principles upon 
which the present law is based, and the 
rates contained therein, assert: 

That it constitutes a tax upon consumers 
to the full amount of the duty imposed, not 
only upon the 
goods imported 
but upon all simi- 
lar articles that 
are made and used 
in this country as 
to which there is 
similar increase in 
price; 

That it enables 
the protected 
manufacturers to 
monopolize our 
markets and 
charge the Amer- 
ican consumer an 
excessive price; 

That it is, in ef- 
fect, a subsidy and 
special privilege 
granted to a fa- 
vored few; 

That it restricts 
our foreign mar- 
kets, in that if the 
foreigner does not 
sell to us he can- 
not buy from us. 

In short, they 
claim that the cost 
of the protective 
system is greater 
than its gains. 
They deny that 
protection and 
prosperity go hand in hand. They assert 
that the manufacturer has been profiteering 
upon the masses; that the increase in price 
amounts to more to the working man than 
the increase in his wages, and that the 
present tariff unnecessarily increases the 
cost of living. 

In considering these objections we ought 
to be able to agree on some basic facts. If 
we buy more abroad of what we can pro- 
duce at home, necessarily we reduce em- 
ployment. Idle men furnish no markets— 
they lessen them; nor do they add to our 
accumulations or our wealth, because they 
produce nothing. On the contrary, as the 
community must in some way support 
them, they inevitably decrease our pos- 
sessions by consuming them. When we buy 
an article abroad we have the article and 
have lost its cost; when produced and 
bought at home we have both the article 
and its price. 


Unemployment in 1914 


The evil effects of nonemployment mani- 
fest themselves in an ever-widening and 
never-ending circle. As the idle workmen 
cease to buy they put others out of em- 
ployment, because they lessen the con- 
sumption even of those things that we 
produce best and cheapest. Indeed, cheap 
production does not benefit them. 

Much is said about lowering the cost of 
living. Everyone wishes to buy cheap and 
sell dear, whether he is dealing with 
property or services. The workman would 
like to have high wages in making goods, 
and would also like to buy cheaply; but 
though high wages make for an increase in 
efficiency and production by the worker, 
they also tend to raise prices, and cheap- 
ness is not so important as employment. 

If a working man is out of employment 
he has nothing with which to buy, and 
cheap production or low cost does not 
benefit him. Having lost his purchasing 
power, the result is further to reduce 
markets until all classes of business feel the 
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blight and trade depression is general. This 
was evident when the Underwood tariff 
was adopted; it had been in force only six 
months when our imports began to exceed 
our exports. Our manufacturers lost their 
markets and our workmen lost their jobs. 
Our gold commenced to go abroad to pay 
the balance of trade against us, and foreign 
goods displaced our home products, until 
by the summer of 1914, 4,000,000 men 
were out of employment. The protectionist 
asserts that the breaking out of the Great 
War was all that prevented one of the most 
serious commercial crises ever known. 

Whether this claim was well founded it 
is not necessary here to determine. It is 
sufficient to note the fact that under a 
tariff enacted primarily for revenue pur- 
poses unemployment was general, markets 
were restricted, agricultural products were 
so low that early wheat sold for sixty-five 
cents a bushel on farms in the Middle West, 
that a general 
business depres- 
sion prevailed, 
which was increas- 
ing every day un- 
til the war broke 
out. 


Deflation 


Almost immedi- 
ately after the 
declaration of 
war, as in the 
twinkling of an 
eye, business con- 
ditions changed; 
and until some- 
time after the war 
had closed an ac- 
tivity prevailed 
such as had hardly 
ever been known 
before, and the 
magnitude of our 
trade rose be- 
yond all compari- 
sons. Whether the 
prosperity then 
existing and of 
which so much has 
been said was real 
or apparent— 
whether merely 
the result of a 
period of inflation which like all other such 
periods was necessarily to be followed by a 
period of depression—need not be discussed 
in this article. The facts are that the tariff 
was supplanted by what amounted almost 
to an embargo on European goods and an 
unprecedented foreign demand arose for 
our own products of all descriptions, 
especially those required for food. As 
everyone who wanted a job could obtain it 
at high wages, our domestic markets were 
also greatly expanded. 

Tariff questions, for the time being, were 
eliminated. 

This period of expansion lasted for some 
time after the war, but was, as everyone 
knows, followed by a period of great de- 
pression, the cause of which is easy to find. 
During the war commerce on the oceans 
was greatly restricted. Long shipments, 
such as those from Australia and Argentina 
to Europe, were dangerous and often im- 
possible, because the necessities of those 
engaged in war could not wait for any- 
thing; time was all-important. As a 
result, immense stores of grain, provisions 
and wool piled up in these and other 
countries, awaiting the time when they 
could be shipped. 

When ships became available these prod- 
ucts were poured upon the European 
markets, taking them away from our 
farmers. Immense quantities were dumped 
also at our own ports, where there were 
received hundreds of millions of pounds of 


wool, frozen mutton and beef, and large’ 


quantities of other agricultural products, 
such as butter and eggs. Trainloads of 
sheep went into the Chicago market and 
were sold for only a little more than enough 
to pay freight and expenses of sale. Wool 
was almost unsalable at any price. The 
great staples of corn and wheat had to be 
sold on the farm for much less than the 
cost of production. Livestock values also 
were extremely low. Naturally an exodus 
from the farms began, and in a short time, 
even in the most favored regions, it was 
not uncommon to find good soil which was 
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After months 


of steady wear 


OU’LL be astonished to 

see that Cheney Tubulars 
look like new, even after 
months of steady wear. They 
knot easily and slide perfectly 
inside the collar. Woven inone 
piece, there is no lining to 
wrinkle or get displaced. See 
Cheney Tubulars, in plain 
colors, stripes and latest pat- 
terns, at your . haberdasher’s. 

65 cents to $1.50 each. 

Look for the name in the neckband 


CHENEY 
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All silk or silk mixtures ; 
Four-in-hands and Bats 


CHENEY BROTHERS 
4th Avenue at 18th St., New York 
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WHEN you mend an article of useful 

household value, if you want to be 
sure of making a permanent repair, 
use LePage’s Glue. The quantity of 
glue you use is so little, and the cost 
so small, why risk using anything . 
but the best? As in everything else, 
the best is cheapest in the end. 
LePage’s insures permanent re- 
pairs. Insist on LePage’s. 
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uncultivated. By the year 1921 the con- 
dition of the farmer was one of the worst 
ever known, but the farmer was not the 
only sufferer. 

The war left Europe wretchedly poor; 
its people and its nations were practically 
bankrupt. A hard necessity forced them 
to buy as little as possible and sell every- 
thing that they could in the only country 
which then had the means of purchasing— 
namely, our own. In going into. the Amer- 
ican markets the European manufacturer 
was greatly aided by the condition of 
exchange. We were almost the only 
country in the world that kept our money 
up to the gold standard. The foreign manu- 
facturer paid his workmen in a depreciated 
currency, but he sold to our importers and 
got his pay on a gold basis. 

The advantage was such that competi- 
tion on our part with reference to any 
products that involved a considerable pro- 
portion of hand labor was simply out of the 
question, and the American manufacturer 
was fast losing not only the foreign market 
but the domestic market as well. We were 
still operating under the Underwood tariff, 
and the same kind of a situation developed 
as we have already seen to exist in the 
summer of 1914, but far worse. Our 
factories rapidly closed down or operated 
only on part time, and again we had mil- 
lions of men out of employment. 

One of the first measures adopted by the 
present Administration was the bill com- 

monly known as the Farmers’ Emergency 
Tariff, which placed higher duties upon agri- 
cultural products. This stopped, to a large 
extent, the disastrous dumping of wool and 
meats; but it did not produce a complete 
remedy even for theagriculturist. It wasnot 
sufficient that the farmer should be pro- 
tected from outside competition; indeed, 
he could only be protected so far as our 
domestic markets were concerned. Abroad 
he still had to meet the competition of the 
foreigner. It was necessary to restore the 
market for farm products at home, and 
this could be done only by furnishing em- 
ployment to the wage earner. 

But employment under the conditions 
then prevailing could not be given. The 
wage scale abroad, which even before the 
war had been far less than that prevailing 
in the United States, by reason of a de- 
preciated currency in countries like Ger- 
many, had been reduced to only a fraction 
of what was paid in this country. Every- 
one will agree that it was necessary that 
the factories should again be put in opera- 
tion and that employment at good wages 
should be furnished the operatives if we 
expected to restore our home markets, 
stimulate trade and revive business. Such 
was the purpose of the Fordney Act, and 
we shall see later on to what extent its 
object was accomplished. 


The Downward Tendency of Tariffs 


Before we consider what the Fordney 
tariff has done we should first ascertain 
what it is. If anyone should ask what kind 
of a tariff we now have, a chorus would 
answer immediately, ‘“‘The highest tariff 
ever known.”’ This statement has been 
repeated so often on the stump, in the press 
and even in the pulpit, that many believe 
it to be true. The real fact is that it is the 
lowest protective tariff that this country 
has ever had. More than one-half our 
imports come in duty-free. Ever since it 
has been in operation the average duty on 
all imports has been less than 16 per cent. 
Under the Payne Bill, from 1909 to 1913, 
it averaged 20.61 per cent; under the 
Dingley Bill, from 1901 to 1909, it averaged 
25.45 per cent; and some former tariffs 
were higher still. The figures given are 
official and made by the Department of 
Commerce. 

It thus appears that we are gradually 
making our tariffs lower, even when drawn 
on protective lines. This is as it should be, 
and when another revision is made the 


oroduction, as the quantity of production 
nereases the cost of production must de- 
crease. 

Here again we have an illustration of the 
idyantage of preserving for our manu- 
‘acturers the largest market in the world, 
Which is our own. 


ines we manufacture and sell the product 
us cheap or cheaper than anywhere else in 
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the world. This is true as to automobiles, 
heavy steel, farming implements, coarse 
cotton goods and many other articles. On 
most of these articles the tariff is still 
retained, partly to prevent dumping of 
surplus foreign goods of the same nature 
and partly because it is not easy to make 
the necessary classifications to separate 
that upon which the duty is necessary from 
the particular product which needs no duty. 


If thereby the price is appreciably increased | 
to the American consumer it is a defect in | 


the tariff. But there is not room to go into 
all of the facts here. 

Though the present tariff, on the whole, 
presents a considerable reduction below 
the Payne rates, it is true that in many 
instances the rates are higher. The very 
first schedule our attention is called to is 
dyes, upon which the duties have been 
largely increased. The story of dyes is a 
romance of chemistry. Everyone knows 
that from black ill-smelling coal tar not 
only dyes but drugs and medicines are 
manufactured; but not everyone is aware 
that from coal tar are also made some of the 
most powerful explosives, and that a dye 
factory can in a very short time be changed 
into one that produces the most destructive 
agents known. 


High explosives are the first and most | 


important requisite of modern warfare. 
We and our Allies were placed at a great 
disadvantage in the last.war for want of 
means to manufacture them. Germany 
produced the greater portion of the coal- 
tar dyes that supplied the world, and almost 
exclusively manufactured those which pro- 
duced the finer and more delicate shades. 
If we were not to be caught again in the 
same predicament, dye factories were a 
necessity to us, and the justification for the 
high duties upon dyes is found in war 
preparations. So far as the cost of the 
goods upon which dyes are used is con- 
cerned it does not matter much, although 
the largest proportion of the cost would 
probably be found in a suit of blue overalls. 


The Wool Schedule 


The rates on laces and embroideries are 
also higher than they were in the Payne 
Bill. It is possible that the making of 
laces and embroideries in this country is in 
the nature of a hothouse industry, as the 
work is either all done by hand or involves 
a large proportion of hand labor. But 
laces and embroideries are luxuries, and if 
the tariff is a tax upon them, as in this case 
it probably is, those who indulge in luxuries 
can afford to pay the duty. 

Many other instances of minor articles 
could be mentioned where the duties are 
higher, but in most cases the goods upon 
which such rates are imposed are in the 
nature of luxuries, or at least not necessaries. 
The rates on women’s suéded cotton gloves 
are high, but they are hardly to be con- 
sidered as necessaries. Even as the rate 
stands, labor is so cheap in Germany that 
it is insufficient to induce the American 
manufacturer to produce this kind of goods, 
and practically all who were in the busi- 
ness have given it up. The rates on fine 
wool cloth are somewhat higher than under 
the Payne Bill, but the rates on cheaper 
woolen goods are lower. That the tariff 
has not restricted but on the contrary in- 
creased the ability of our citizens to buy 
imported cloth is shown by the fact that in 
1923 our importations of manufactured 
wool were more than two and a half times 
the value of the importations of the period 
from 1910 to 1914, and are steadily in- 
creasing. 

The tariff on raw wool has always been 
the subject of bitter controversy. Under 
the Underwood Act it came in free; under 
the Fordney Act it is thirty-one cents a 
pound on the clean content, which for 
practical purposes may be said to mean the 
wool after all dirt and other substances 
have been washed out. Let us consider 
this matter from a practical rather than a 
theoretical standpoint. 

The figures presented by the Tariff Com- 
mission show that it takes on the average 
three and a half yards of cloth to make a 
suit of clothes fora man. Assuming this to 
be twelve-ounce cloth, which is the average 
weight, there would be a little less than 
four pounds toa suit. If the consumer pays 
the whole of the duty on the wool as ad- 
ditional cost, the increase by reason of the 
tariff on wool under the present law would 
cost him less than $1.20 a suit. Is it 
worth while arguing about it if it helps to 
increase employment and wages and to 
expand our markets? 
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The protectionist, of course, claims that 
on account of competition the consumer 
seldom if ever pays the full amount of the 
tariff as an additional expense. In any 
event, how little difference the tariff makes 
in the cost of a suit of clothes is shown by 
another illustration. For some time prior 
to the enactment. of the emergency tariff 
on farm products, American wool was, as 
we have seen, almost unsalable; but its ex- 
tremely low price brought no reduction of 
the cost of any kind of cloth. On the other 
hand, the emergency tariff imposed a some- 
what higher duty on the wool most used in 
clothing than the present tariff. The emer- 
gency tariff was in force about a year before 
the present tariff went into effect, and prior 
to its enactment, under the Underwood 
Bill, wool was on the free list. But clothing 
did not go up asa result of the enactment of 
the emergency tariff, but on the contrary 
depreciated slowly in price, as, indeed, it has 
since. 

After all, we may ask the question whether 
any political party intends to take the tariff 
off wool. If so, it has not ventured so to 
state in its platform, or even that it pro- 
posed to take the duty off mutton. That 
the sheep growers cannot maintain them- 
selves without the tariff has been demon- 
strated. As we are considering employment 
and markets, we may ask, ‘‘Is it worth 
while to ruin the sheep growers for the sake 
of a slight reduction in the cost of a suit of 
clothes?’’ The sheep growers of the country 
are not inconsiderable in number. 

The reduction in the average rates of the 
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pays more for food products than he did 
before the war, he does not pay so much as 
he did during the period after the war when 
the Underwood Bill was in force. 

Neither what the farmer gets for his 
products nor what the tariff may be upon 
them seems to affect the ultimate consumer 
to any considerable degree. The cost of dis- 
tribution is a more important factor. The 
extremely low prices of farm products that 
prevailed in the early part of 1921 brought 
no substantial relief to the consumer. Re- 
tail prices of food products did not fall in 
any material degree when farm products 
were at their lowest, nor did they rise when 
the emergency tariff raised the rates. On 
the contrary, there were some instances of 
a fall in prices. For example, although the 
emergency tariff made a considerable in- 
crease in the tariff on sugar, the price of 
sugar did not rise as a consequence, but for 
a considerable time declined, then rose 
again for reasons that will be hereinafter 
stated. 

At the present time cotton goods are an 
exception to the rule that in the long run, 
as the protectionist claims, a protective tar- 
iff brings lower prices to the ultimate con- 
sumer —by reason of the great increase in 
production, which always decreases manu~ 
facturing costs. Cotton goods are very 
much higher than they were before the war, 
either under the Payne Bill or the Under- 
wood Bill; but the price of raw cotton of 
late has fluctuated around thirty cents a 
pound and no one should expect to buy cot- 
ton goods as cheap as he could when it 
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Payne Bill is largely due to the great in- 
crease in the free list as compared with the 


bill last named. The Duty on Sugar 
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and Trigger Switch’ : 


| numerous examples. 


It is continually asserted that the tariff 
is the cause of the increase in prices over 
those which prevailed before the war. This 
is a tariff fallacy, as can easily be shown by 
Of all the articles 
upon which high prices are still being main- 
tained, building materials are the most 
prominent. Nearly all these are on the free 
list. Logs, boards, lath, shingles, in fact 


| lumber of all kinds, are admitted free. Brick 
| and cement also are admitted free unless 


the country from which they are exported 
imposes a duty on the same articles when 
imported from our country. All these arti- 


| cles were dutiable under the Payne Bill and 


former protective bills. 

Farm implements are very high, and 
barbed wire costs more than before the war; 
yet both paid a duty under the Payne Bill 
and both are now on the free list. Wool for 
use in making carpets also was put on the 
free list; this was dutiable under the Payne 


amounts both in quantity and value, are 
also on the free list. It has not lowered the 
price, for though it is lower than it was dur- 
ing wartimes, it is still far higher than when 
a duty was paid upon them under the 
Payne Act. 


Cotton Goods the Exception 


Hides, of which we are obliged to import 
one-half our supply, are on the free list, and 
when it was finally agreed to put hides on 
the free list, leather boots and shoes were 


during a period not long before the war. 
; 


A certain organization about two years 
ago issued a circular vigorously condemning 
the rates on cotton goods as unreasonably 
high. This organization is now confronted 


by the fact that during the summer of this — 


year many of the largest cotton factories 
have been running on part time or shut 
down entirely. The reason is that foreign 
goods could be laid down in this country, 
with the tariff added, cheaper than they 
could be made here, and this includes some 
of the goods upon which this organization 
declared the tariff to be particularly outra- 
geous. Obviously, without the stimulus of 
the present tariff, a further curtailment of 
production would have been necessary, and 
a greater loss of employment. 

The final test on woolen goods is the tariff 
rates on cloth. As already shown, these 
rates average less than under the Payne 
Bill; nevertheless, clothing made of wool 


1913. There are few who would advocate 
its reduction, yet it is plain that we cannot 
have low prices and high wages, and equally 
clear that the American manufacturer can- 
not pay these wages without a compen- 
sating tariff. The fact to be specially noted 
is that trade charts show that since the 
Fordney Act went into effect, wholesale 
prices on the average have been slowly de- 
creasing. The tariff does not prevent com- 
petition. 

“But what about sugar?’ someone asks. 

If the facts with reference to the tariff 


: 


on sugar were better understood there — 


also made free from duty. Yet there is € t M 
would be less complaint about it. We om 


probably as much complaint about the high 
prices of boots and shoes as on any articles. 
Work harnesses are on the free list, but the 


practically all our imported sugar from 
Cuba, due to the fact that under a reci- — 
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farmer truthfully says that that has not pre- 
vented the price from being high. 

In making these comparisons it is imma- 
terial whether they be made with the prices 
prevailing under the Underwood tariff in 
1914 before the war broke out, or with the 
prices prevailing in 1913, when under the 
Payne law a duty was laid upon the articles 
just mentioned. There is little difference in 
either case, although in fairness it must be 
said that prices were slightly lower under 
the Underwood Bill during the time men- 
tioned. The point is that although these 
articles were dutiable under the Payne Bill 
in 1918, and are now on the free list, in 
practically every instance the advance in 
price has been as great as the average ad- 
vance on articles that now pay a duty, and 
in many instances much greater than this 
average. 

In this connection it is noticeable that 
though the tariff has been taken off so many 
articles used or consumed by the farmer, 
the tariff on nearly all farm products has 
been raised above any rates we have ever 
had before. Here again it should be ob- 
served that though the ultimate consumer 


procity treaty with that country it enjoys — 


a preferential reduction of 20 per cent from 
what is called the full duty rate. The rate 
on Cuban sugar under the Underwood Bill 
was practically one cent a pound. The 
duty under the present law on Cuban sugar 
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; 


is 1.76 cents a pound. The question is not — 


what the situation would be if the tariff — 


were taken off entirely, for nobody is_ 


" 


making such a proposal. , If they have it in — 
mind, it is being kept secret for the present. — 


PA 


The real question is how much a small or — 
moderate decrease would affect the cost . 


living and whether the sugar industry in 
this country is worth preserving, even if 
sugar does cost a little more. A few plain 
facts will help us in coming to a correct 
conclusion. 4 
A hundred years ago sugar was a luxury 
and this country required only about ten 
pounds for each person yearly. The con- 
sumption of sugar in the United States has 
been increasing very rapidly in late years, 
until now it is about 100 pounds annually 
per capita. This is the amount used for all 
purposes. 
(Continued on Page 181) 


About one-half this amount is © 


(Continued from Page 178) 
consumed in household use; the remainder 
is used in making candy, confectionery, 
bakers’ goods, soft drinks and in many 
other ways. 

No one, of course, would claim that the 
price of these articles made outside the 
home would be reduced to the ultimate 
consumer if the tariff was taken off entirely, 
for the change in total cost would be too 
slight. 

If the entire tariff on sugar was added 
to the cost of the sugar consumed in the 

homes, the additional annual cost would 
be only about eighty-eight cents per capita. 
If the rate of the Underwood Act was 
-used and the ultimate consumer paid all 
the tariff cost, the per capita reduction 
would be about thirty-eight cents a ‘year. 
Obviously this is not an important item in 
the family budget. 
On the other hand, the amount of sugar 
that this country consumes is immense in 
the aggregate. The total value of our im- 
ports of sugar in 1923 was about $380,000,- 
000. The number employed in producing 
sugar in this country is so small compared 
to our total population that it cannot be 
claimed that they are in turn furnishing 
a compensating market for other goods. 
The justification for a tariff on sugar must 
rest on other grounds. 

Everyone knows that a small surplus of 
any agricultural product greatly depresses 
the market price of that product; and on 
the other hand, a small shortage makes a 
great increase in the market price. As a 
rule, the farmer gets more for a small crop 
than he does for a large one, if the failure 
as to that crop is general. This is true also 
as to sugar. We had an illustration of it 
last year when a threatened shortage, 
which did not, in fact, exist and never 
materialized, raised the wholesale price ap- 
proximately 3.5 cents a pound. 

In the United States proper we produce 
about 1,000,000 tons of sugar, most of 
which is made from beets. It was claimed 
last year that the sugar crop of the world 
was short 200,000 tons and the mere 
publishing of this claim raised the price as 
above stated. If a shortage of 200,000 
tons, real or imaginary, in the world’s sugar 
crop would raise the price more than three 
cents, the protectionists naturally ask what 
would be tue effect if the American sugar 
grower were put out of business and a short- 
age of 1,000,000 tons thereby created. 

But if it be said that it is not proposed 
to take off the tariff entirely, but only to 
reduce it, the question should be changed 
‘to ask what would be the effect if the 
quantity produced. in the United States 
was reduced only one-fourth, which would 
make a greater reduction in the world’s 
supply than was claimed last year to exist 
and raised the wholesale price more than 
three cents a pound. 


How Farmers are Affected 


If the tariff on sugar, on the whole, tends 
to make the price of sugar lower, it is 
justified; otherwise not. If, under all the 
circumstances, the rate can be lowered 
somewhat without materially affecting the 
amount produced in this country, this can 
and should be done under what is known 
as the flexible provisions of the Fordney 
Act, which provides that the President, 
when the Tariff Commission finds that the 
duty is more than sufficient to equalize 
‘the difference between the cost of pro- 
duction at home and abroad, may issue a 
proclamation reducing the tariff accord- 
ingly. But it is perfectly evident that a 
‘reduction of twenty-five cents a hundred 
‘pounds, for example, would never be 
‘noticed in living costs. 

It is not necessary to dwell on what the 
-Fordney Bill did in the way of stimulating 
our manufacturing, furnishing employment 
at good wages for everyone who wanted to 
work and restoring business. The remark- 
/able change in conditions that has followed 
its enactment speaks for itself. But there 
is another matter to be considered which is 
most important. The market for farm 
products has not been adequate. This has 
decreased the farmers’ purchasing power 
and in turn decreased the market for 
factory products. 

It has already been admitted that a 
tariff in general has the effect of raising 
prices so far as its immediate application is 
concerned. On behalf of the farmer it is 
said that the tariff makes him pay higher 
for all articles not on the free list; and that 
though it adds to the prosperity of the 
manufacturer and operates to raise the 
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general scale of wages, it does nothing 
for the agriculturist, who must be content 
with prices not fixed in this country but 
abroad. 

If this be true, then not only the present 
tariff but any tariff except one imposed 
solely for revenue purposes would be ab- 
solutely indefensible. We may and should 
go farther and say that if a protective 
tariff does not enlarge the farmer’s market 
and correspondingly increase the price of 
his product to an extent that compensates 
him for the additional cost of manufactured 
goods, it is entirely unjustified. If such 
conditions are not brought about, the claim 
that the tariff confers special privileges on 
comparatively few for the benefit of only a 
portion of our citizens is well founded and 
a protective tariff becomes class legislation 
of the worst sort. But let us see what the 
situation is. - 

For some time a great depression has 
prevailed in the prices of agricultural prod- 
ucts, and it has been contended that the 
remedy was to increase the market for 
such products abroad. It is believed by 
some that this can be done by lowering 
our tariffs, by export corporations organized 
specially for the purpose of handling agri- 
cultural products, and by other means not 
necessary here to mention. That something 
may be accomplished by bettering our 
export facilities may be admitted, but that 
the complete remedy for this situation is to 
be found in foreign markets is another 
tariff fallacy. There never was a greater 
illusion. 

The farmer is correct in contending that 
as long as the selling price on the farm is 
regulated or controlled largely by the sell- 
ing price of the export surplus of his prod- 
ucts he cannot get complete relief through 
a tariff on what he produces. Such a tariff 
may and has mitigated conditions, but if 
he is to sell his product on a parity with 
the products of the factory he must look 
for some other remedy. This remedy is not 
to be found in the foreign market, as the 
record of our exports for many years has 
shown. 

Lost Markets 


For many years everyone has known that 
it was out of the question for the American 
stock grower to attempt to compete on 
equal terms with Australia or Argentina in 
the production of wool or mutton. Grad- 
ually also the foreign market has been slip- 
ping away from the American farmer and 
stock grower on cattle and beef. The butter 
market abroad is fast being lost to us, and 
though our superior facilities for growing 
hogs still enable us to dominate the market 
on hams, bacon and lard, just as we do on 
cotton, we must expect that the demand for 
these products abroad will be lessened. 

In order to ascertain what we must ex- 
pect in the future, we should not examine 
merely the figures on our exports of farm 
products since the war. The destructive ef- 
fects of that great conflict were such that 
time is required to put Europe on a natural 
basis, and we are still exporting more of 
farm products than we did before the war 
began. But when we look at the record for 
many years prior and up to the time when 
the war began, it shows a steady develop- 
ment of a situation that must inevitably 
grow worse and worse for the American 
farmer, for it was steadily working in that 
direction before the war broke out. 

Statistics are dry reading, but they are so 
important here that some of them must be 
quoted. In 1901 we exported 352,000,000 
pounds of fresh beef; in 1914 only 6,000,000 
pounds. At the present time our exports of 
fresh beef have so dwindled that they cease 
to be material in fixing the price. In 1902 
we exported 235,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
including that exported in the form of flour; 
in 1905 this fell off to 44,000,000; from 1910 
to 1912, inclusive, the average was less than 
80,000,000. Although we have at times ex- 
ported large amounts of corn, hereafter we 
cannot expect the exports of that grain to be 
large enough to affect the price; in fact, 
during this year we are more likely to import 
than to export corn. 

Going back again to 1900, we find that 
through all the period beginning with the 
century, the total of our agricultural prod- 
ucts was steadily increasing, varied only by 
the usual fluctuations caused by favorable 
or unfavorable years for growth. At the 
same time prices of agricultural products 
slowly but steadily rose, until farm land al- 
most if not quite doubled in’ value. 

What became of all this increase in pro- 
duction? How was it disposed of when the 
foreign market was constantly falling off? 
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222 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Gentlemen: I'd like to know the details of your cash offer. 


I cannot promise 
anything, but may try your plan if I like it. 
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It is not difficult to find an answer. In this 
period the great stimulus given to manufac- 
turing by the protective tariffs which were 
in force down to the latter part of 1913 fur- 
nished additional employment for millions 
of men. From 1900 to 1913, inclusive, the 
population of our cities and towns, exclud- 
ing those having less than 2500 inhabitants, 
actually increased 17,000,000. _ This is 
enough to make a fair-sized nation by itself, 
and immensely enlarged the market for 
farm products. For the time it furnished a 
solution of the problem of how to dispose of 
the increasing quantity of agricultural prod- 
uce; but the war so stimulated farm pro- 
duction as again to create a surplus for 
which there was no adequate market. 

There is, of course, another factor not so 
encouraging, but which further emphasizes 
the fact that we cannot expect to find a 
remedy for farm conditions in the foreign 
markets. The period from 1900 to 1914 was 
a normal one and unerringly points to what 
we must find in the future. There will be a 
decline in the foreign demand for agricul- 
tural products, and the competition of 
countries having cheaper land and cheaper 
labor will become more active, and, so far as 
foreign markets are concerned, even more 
disastrous. There will be years, like this 
year, when crop failures in the great pro- 
ducing countries will modify the situation. 
But a survey of the conditions abroad ought 
to convince anyone that so far as our ex- 
ports of agricultural products are concerned, 
our situation will become worse instead of 
better, and demonstrates the necessity of 
providing a home market which will leave 
no surplus to depress unduly the prices of 
farm products. 

There are some who say that the creation 
of a home market sufficient to absorb the 
products of the American farmer is at best 
a slow process, and they ask what will be- 
come of the farmer in the meantime. There 
are many indications that this change is 
more rapid than is generally supposed, and 
all the economists insist that the natural 
laws of trade must soon put the products of 
the farmer on a parity with those of the fac- 
tory, even when there is no shortage abroad. 
This is no mere theory, but is supported by 
the facts. se 

In the year 1921 —a year of great business 


depression—when, according to the Depart- — 


ment of Labor, 4,000,000 men were out of 
employment, the total value of farm prod- 
ucts was only $9,922,000,000. In 1922, 
when the wheels ofthe factories again be- 
gan to turn and unemployment ceased to be 
general, the expanding demand of the wider 
home market caused the farmers to receive 
$11,244,000,000 for their products. In 
1923, when manufacturing was in the high 
tide of prosperity, the total value of farm 
products again arose to $12,204,000,000. 
This year, unless all signs fail, it will be 
much larger. 


Migration to the Cities 


Of course the immediate cause of this 
year’s rise in prices is crop failuresin various 
parts of the world; but this is only part of 
the ordinary course of events, for crop fail- 
ures always occur at varying intervals. 
There had been a succession of large crops, 
especially of corn, and it was not to be ex- 
pected that the maximum amount of prod- 
uce could always be obtained. Now that 
the surplus is out of the way, the normal 
product can be consumed. 

In the past ten years there has been a 
steady migration to the cities and it is 
probable that the urban population has in- 
creased 15,000,000 people. This is nearly 
twice the population of Canada, and Canada 
bought more than $650,000,000 worth of 
various products from us last year. The 
past few years have shown a still more rapid 
increase in the population of our cities, thus 
greatly enlarging the farmer’s market, which 
will soon absorb what is now a surplus of 
agricultural products. The expansion of the 
urban market is wholly a matter of employ- 
ment. A protective tariff will’furnish it. 

It is often asserted that the present tariff 
is costing the American people $4,000,000,- 
000 annually. If so, we are proceeding 
rapidly on the road to national bankruptcy. 
Such an immense sum, or even half of it, 
could not be taken from the purses of the 
American people without being most seri- 
ously felt, not merely in the family pocket- 
book but in trade, in bank deposits and in 
every kind of business. We know this is not 
the case, for if there is one thing that is 
certain it is that, barring the war period, 
the height of the development of our trade 
and industry has been reached under a 
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protective tariff. Evidently this claim as 
to the cost of the tariff is another fallacy. 

In this connection, it should be noted 
that if the American people are taxed 
$4,000,000,000 by means of the tariff, it 
would be none the less an economic crime 
if the tariff was reduced one-half and they 
were obliged to pay $2,000,000,000 in added 
prices by reason of it. The claim that the 
tariff taxes the American people $4,000,- 
000,000 annually is based on the theory that 
the full amount of the tariff is added to the 
cost of every article upon which it is im- 
posed, whether brought in from abroad or 
made at home; in short, that it affects 
everything that we consume which is not 
on the free list. 

It is not difficult to show how facts 
conflict with this theory. At the time of 
the debate in Congress on the Underwood 
Bill it was insisted that great hardship was 
caused poor people of the country by the 
duty of six cents a pair upon hosiery, which 
was the lowest rate in the Payne Bill. The 
argument came to an end when an opposing 


member produced cheap but durable hose — 
which had been bought at retail for five 


cents. This, of course, was in the days 
when cotton was so cheap and wages low 
compared with the present day. There was 
no use in talking about an additional tariff 


cost of six cents on an article which could — 


be bought for five. 

That we pay more on account of tariff 
has already been admitted, but how much 
and upon what articles can never be 
definitely ascertained. It is claimed that 
in many instances the American manu- 
facturers do not compete and that the 
tariff enables them to profiteer upon the 
American consumer. "4 

Nor does the importer escape the charge 
of profiteering. On the contrary, testimony 
taken before the Senate commission showed 
a difference between the landed cost of 
certain articles, duty paid; and the retail 
price thereon, ranging from 500 to 2000 
per cent. The idea that we shall escape 
profiteers, trusts and monopolies by pur- 
chasing our goods abroad is another tariff 
fallacy. : 


Our Favorable Trade Balance 


There was nothing about which those 
who opposed the present tariff were so 
certain as that it would act almost as an 
embargo on imports and greatly restrict 
our exports. 
the record of previous protective tariffs 
they would not have suffered so much in 
their reputation as prophets. Our exports 
and iraports under the new law are both 
about double what they were before the 
war, and much larger than they were for 
the year preceding its adoption when the 
Underwood Act was still in operation. Im- 
ports of goods competing directly with the 
products of our factories have shrunk, but 
all other imports have gained immensely. 
At the same time our exports steadily 
exceed our imports, so that the balance of 
trade is in our favor. We have no trouble 
in retaining our gold supply, which has 
always shown a tendency to leave our 


If these critics had consulted — 


shores under a low tariff. Besides this, the — 


present law has been a wonderful revenue 
producer, and last year brought into the 


Treasury more than $570,000,000, which is — 


nearly twice what the Underwood Bill pro- 
duced in normal times, and more than 
$200,000,000 more than it yielded the last 
year it was in force. 


? 


It was often said during the late war that — 


the tariff would never again be an issue, 
but it seems today to be as much of an 
issue as ever. For years it has been com- 


mon talk that the tariff should be taken out i 


of politics and its rates fixed by an im- 
partial board. Constitutional limitations 
prevent this being done. 
Tariff Commission, but it does not fix rates 
and could not constitutionally do so. 
merely undertakes to ascertain facts. 
The present tariff has its errors and im- 
perfections just as all other tariffs have 
had, no matter upon what theory they were 
constructed; and as conditions change, 
need arises for changing tariff rates. Some 
of the rates may be too high and some too 
low; but this is a matter of revision, and 
the issue of today is not one of revision, 
but whether the tariff shall be rewritten on 
entirely different principles. Facts are not 
so interesting as political oratory or sen- 


sational assertions; but the more they are 


studied by the voter, the more certain it is 
that this issue will be correctly decided. 


Editor’s Note—This is the first of two articles by 
Mr. Green. The next will appear in an early issue. 
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CromMarTy—New/ Broad at toe, sturdy, good looking comfort—the new brogue so popular this Fall. 


GOOD STYLE IS 50% YOU 


Master HANDS build the inside of 
Bostonians to the outside of your 
foot—build style and comfort to the 
actual shape of your foot. 

Thus your foot and the shoemaker 
both work into Bostonians the same 
good looking shape that carries style 


and comfort further than usual. That is 
why Bostonians are as comfortable as 
old shoes when they are new—good 
looking as new shoes when they are old. 


More than a million men wear 
Bostonians because of their style and 
lasting comfort. 


BOSTONIANS 


Made by the COMMONWEALTH SHOE & LEATHER 


GROWN ERRAND 


ComPANy of Boston and Whitman, Massachusetts 
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ae a a WHAT BECOMES OF THE { 
| ae : RICH MAN’S INCOMIE? 


H (Continued from Page 8) t 


There is no doubt that such men are She is very ambitious socially, and I think — 
much given to fads, hobbies and expensive she would tell you what she does with her 
investigations into subjects in which they money. You know, of course, how her fa- 
are interested. These are often difficult to ther made it? She hires professional enter-— 
classify, and one is not comparable with an- _ tainers to get up parties for her, and gives — 
other. A well-known railroad executive has _ balls in series. At her house you will meet 
for years contributed liberally to the foot- Lord and Lady Mountbatten and also — 
ball fund of his college. Is that a gift to Mary Pickford and Douglas Fairbanks. _ 
education or a mere personal gratification? “‘She has a yacht bigger than J. P. Mor- 

Another millionaire has supported an ad-__gan’s or Arthur Curtiss James’. In addition — 
vanced experimental school. Is that a gift to her place in the city, she has one in Palm 
or an investment? It depends, I suppose, Beach, one on Long Island, a camp in the 
upon results. Another supports a chemical-, Adirondacks and another either at New- 
research laboratory, the discoveriesof which port or Bar Harbor. Or you might see 
will benefit his own business, it is true, but John He has a box at the opera and 
other people’s interests as well. Is that a _ gives balls, the electric lights of which alone 
business expense or an educational contri- cost $10,000 a night. He’s got to spend 


The Amity Banker 


Made of black morocco 
grainedsheepskin. Inindivid- 
ual carton. Pricé $1.00. Other 
Amity pocketbooks $1.00 and 
up. At the better stores. If 
your dealer can’t supply you, 
send money order to address 
below. 


, :| bution? Still another retired financier money to get a social position, but his boys 
On ly real / cal, b cr in :| starts a bureau, at heavy cost, to investi- will marry into the old Knickerbocker fam- 
: :| gate corruption in government depart- ilies and their children won’t have to spend 
Ami by Wallets {| ments. How is that to be classified? so much to maintain their positions.” 
H “You ought to have a lot of rich clients,” One of the favorite music-hall jokes in 
Inconspicuous yet indelible is the name i! Isaidtoa bond dealer. “Tell me what they England is how the duke wears old clothes 
Mie d llets of teal [eae ;| do with their money.” ; and consorts with queer people, so secure is 
Mity sta pedion wallets OL Ted. beaters i “Well, there is Mr. A, who is worth his position. 
Its ‘presence as yOUr assiiratine RO MS ore al cnteoe Mid Ate dee Moiiey Kept GOMER 
quality! Only sclected leathers, fash- :| part of his fortune has already been con- leila om 
ioned by master craftsmen, could pro- | verted into tax-exempts. He has an estate “When Mrs. Vanderbilt moved to Sutton 
duce wallets of such stubborn wear and |} on Long Island which costs him $250,000 a_ Place on the East River,” said a New Yorker 
improving beauty :| year to run. There are twenty-four serv- who is himself a member of the so-called 
i {| ants there. He has a big city house also, Four Hundred, ‘no one thought anything 
Important to Dealers: Look for the Amity trade-mark! Make i| and is socially prominent. Every person in of it; but if one of the new wartime steel 
a Pistenbinee tentu reseed it your buying guide! | New York is camping on his trail for.contri- kings, whom we shall call Jones, had made 
attractive line of standard- cs < :| butions. Yet I think he manages to invest the same move, it would be known as Jones’ 
$e Sea ees :| one-third of his income, at that. Folly.” ; ; 
e cnkerte will being Soa gee If stamped AMITY 2zt’s leather* ‘| “Mr. B recently inherited a large fortune But even this sophisticated advice leads. 
and increased business. Write :| from an uncle. He had nothing before. He us no nearer to our typical millionaire. In 
for attractive proposition. lives just as simply as ever, and doesn’t say fact, there are hundreds of self-made cap- 


THE AMITY LEATHER 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 
West Bend, Wisconsin 


i | a word to indicate that he is changed. He tains of industry whose millions are real, 
1 | can’t spend much and doesn’t want to. He but who have not the slightest social 
| will give much to charities, wisely selected. aspirations and who spend far less than 
‘| His inheritance of the fortune was the the scions of families whose wealth runs 
i 
H 


wisest possible disposal of the money.”’ back from two to five generations. Nor 

are all the newly rich vulgar. Many are 

» i Millionaires of Many Types infinitely superior, both in decency and cul- 
i ture, to the older families. j 


weer Souter EL wag te ees ee yee ny ee ep ete ca a teeta : “Mr. C, the lawyer, is supposed to be But before we go further it is necessary to 
very rich. He is exceedingly prominent. distinguish between those who are active in 
But the truth is that he has almost nothing. business and those who are retired, or be- 
‘““The D brothers, five of them, had prof- tween the unrealized and the realized for- 
its in one year, I happen to know, of $7,000,- tune, the unfunded and the funded. Many 
000. They live very modestly. Each hasa men who are active in business, who have 
gardener and a chauffeur, but I doubt if not retired or sold out and cashed in, are too 
any of them spends more than $50,000 a busy making money to give any thought to 
year. what becomes of it. They do not have an 
“Mr. E isa very old man, arecluse, who income in the ordinary sense of the word. 
made his money in Civil War days. He Certainly they do not see it or think very 
lives with two servants in a modest house much about it, provided the bank honors 
in my suburb. I know he has $5,000,000 in their checks, for most of the income goes 
securities. No one ever pays any attention back into business. I asked a lawyer, who 
to him, and I never heard of him untilI sat has many of the very rich among his clients, 
on a Red Cross committee during the war. what becomes of their incomes, and he re- 
One member of the committee said, ‘Let’s _ plied: 

go to Mr. E; he will give $50,000.’ Other “T know a man with assets of perhaps 
members of the committee, even the bank $15,000,000 who has a business of his own; 
presidents, laughed, but, sure enough, the that is, he owns a large interest in it. This 
old man came across at once. business is one of the backbones of the 
“Mr. F is an old Wall Street broker who country. He doesn’t give much to charity. 
doesn’t believe in the securities he has dealt He is constantly speculating in timber or 
in for more than fifty years, and always oil, or buying into another business which 
keeps a $2,000,000 deposit account in the he attempts to run. E 
bank. *“Heis a sample of most of the men whom 
“Mr. G, former president of the I happen to know who have lots of money. 
company, is worth from $5,000,000 to $10,- They have spent a good part of their lives 
eo ; 000,000. He sits on every charitable and earning it, not thinking where it is or how 
Quality Kitchen Ranges educational board in the place.. He hastwo to spend it. They are so darn busy they 
Buty type, style and foice forevere fuel servants and a chauffeur, but I doubt if he really have no money at all. They buy an- 
spends much more than $25,000 a year. I other property, mortgage it, and have to 

UT an Alcazar in your home for the | am sure he gives away $200,000. Heisal- earn a lot to pay off the debt. 


utmost in cooking convenience, comfort | ways hard up because he gives so much. “T believe half the big incomes of the 
and economy. “Mrs. H is not known to be wealthy, but country, those of $500,000 or $1,000,000, 
The highest types of ranges bear this | I am sure she is worth $20,000,000. From are not from investment in good safe bonds, 
name; not only the celebrated Duplex type | the way she lives, she can’t spend much. but from deals, from flyers. These fellows 


of Alcazar which in one model burns coal “Old Man I comes from one of the best buy new stuff, and if they make $1,000,000 
or wood and gas and in the other model | Knickerbocker families. When he dies the one year they try to make $3,000,000 the 
burns wood or coal and kerosene oil, singly | world will be astonished by his wealth. He next. They are men who might ordinarily 
or together, but also the finest gas ranges, | has lived for years on a boat in European have an income of $100,000 a year at the 
kerosene gas cook stoves, coal and wood } waters, and is distinguished for nothing ex- most, from salaries, directors’ fees and in- 
ranges. cept his vile disposition and temper.’’ vestments in the ordinary sense of the word. 

The popularity of an Alcazar range is not But I cannot see that these pages froma Often they lose heavily on their deals, but a 
only attributable to its handsome and grace- | bond dealer’s notebook, although readable couple of real good flyers put them up in the 
ful appearance, but to its good cooking and | enough, help us much to finda typical case. $1,000,000 bracket for at least a year or so. 
splendid baking qualities as well. Nor does the search grow warmer if we dis- ‘Often they buy into something which is 

The best dealer in your town will show | tinguish between the newly rich and those on the rocks, at the bottom, in the hope of 
you the Alcazar ranges—just the model for | Who have long had money, or between those fixing it up. Or they buy into an old situa- 
your requirements. See him before you | With an assured social position and the tion with a good name but in need of new 
decideseonmnionrel climbers. J : management. I have in mind a certain 
“Tl tell you just the person to inter- type of bank president and high corporation 

Alcazar Range & Heater Co. view,” said a bank president whom I sought executive among others. They are men 
436 Cleveland Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. | for enlightenment. ‘‘Mrs..H is one of the with possible incomes in good years far i 
country’s richest women; she has an in- excess, relatively, of their fortunes, an 
come of between $2,000,000 and $3,000,000, _ they speculate in the hope of a killing from 


‘ 


which they can cash down some real money 
into tax-exempts. 

“Then there is the type of Mr. : 
Ten years ago he had a property worth 
$100,000. He has plowed back all the earn- 
ings into the business. He is now fifty. Re- 
cently he sold out to one of the largest 
representatives of his line for $10,000,000. 

That really means that he has made $1,000,- 
000 a year for ten years; but he has lived 
on no such scale, and no one ever thought of 
him as that rich. The first thing he did was 
to put $2,000,000 or $3,000,000 in trust 
funds for his wife and children, because of 
inheritance taxes. 

“Then he puts an equal sum back into 
the business that he knows about, this time 
into preferred stocks. He is finished with 
the speculative end of the business. But he 
is a director of the company, an insider. He 
buys $2,000,000 tax-exempts and the re- 
maining $3,000,000 he puts into various 
businesses which he and his friends have 
gone into, more or less speculative. He 
spends his time partly with his old and 
partly with his new companies. 

“T think the tendency for a man who has 
made a great success in his business is to 
realize when he gets into the fifties that he 
has his eggs all in one basket. Up to then 
he has regarded his business as his monu- 
ment. But the time comes when he grows 
conservative and sells out. One of the first 
things he usually does is to put up a build- 
ing named after himself.” 

But the public, I am sure, does not think 
of a person with unrealized wealth, or with 
an occasional huge speculative income, as 
being rich. [t applies the term only to those 
who have an actual cashed-in fortune. But 
after a man has become middle-aged and 
conservative, and after he has cashed into 
riches, what becomes of it? 

The answer to the question depends, of 
course, upon his age, the state of his health, 
the number of his children, the way the 
children hehave themselves, whether there 
have been recent deaths in the family, 
whether he is essentially a butterfly or seri- 
ous minded, whether he is educated or un- 
educated, and finally upon the real fiber of 


countless factors unrelated to wealth or 
poverty. 


The Wills and the Won’ts 


Mr. Ford has said that there are no fixed 
classes in this country, no rich or poor, 
merely “‘men who will work and men who 
will not work.’”’ Or one might say that 
there are no rich or poor, only refined and 
unrefined, educated and uneducated, un- 
selfish and selfish, meek and dictatorial. 

But having thought of every possible 
obstacle in the way of discovering what 
becomes of the rich man’s income, it is 
now time to point out that these objec- 
tions and stumblingblocks are nothing like 
so real as they seem. It is true that no 
two men are alike, but no less is it true that 
a large income is not and cannot be so 
blithely, so freely or so variously disposed 
of as the variety of human types at first 
suggests must be the case. 

It was pointed out in detail in a previous 

article that as a general and inevitable law 
the proportion which the rich man spends 
on himself and family decreases as the in- 
‘come itself increases. He cannot absorb or 
convert into terms of personal happiness 
more than a fraction of what he has. In 
Mr. Ford’s blunt language, it takes ‘‘no 
more food to nourish a rich man than a 
poor one.”’ But there is still another law, 
just as broad in its application, fully as in- 
exorable, and if anything less understood 
by the public—namely, that in countless 
ways which have had but little if any ex- 
planation the rich man’s income becomes 
mortgaged as rapidly as it increases. 
Let us approach this most curious and 
really important subject in as critical, from- 
Missouri a spirit as possible. Quite plainly, 
‘much of the talk so prevalent in certain 
circles since the imposition of the high in- 
come taxes in regard to the hard-up con- 
dition of the rich has been, in impolite 
language, bull; in more highbrow terms, in- 
oe at the most of a relative condition 
only. 

“T haven’t the sympathy with the rich 
that your question of whether they are hard 
up implies,”’ said a New York bank officer 
in answer to my inquiry. ‘‘Once a year I 
attend a choice little stag dinner in a fash- 
ionable suburb. I am the only one present 
who is not a rich man. At the last dinner 
they were all talking in a most condoling, 
sorrowful manner of an absent member. 


the man, which in turn is conditioned upon . 
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They shook their heads and kept saying | pp 


‘Poor John.’ Finally I asked what had 
happened to John. I supposed that at the 
very least a member of his immediate fam- 
ily had died. But that wasn’t it. It was 
simply that he had been unable to buy a 
yacht which he had set his heart upon. 

“T burst right out and told those men 
that they had lost touch with life, that they 
were entirely out of balance. I told them 
that they should turn right about face and 
send John a telegram of congratulation for 
being as well off as he is.” 

““Are the very rich really hard up?” I 
asked a member of a Wall Street law firm 
which has as many of these much besought 
clients as any similar firm, promising of 
course that I would not quote him by name. 

“No,” he said. ‘‘But they feel that they 
are badly treated because they can’t ac- 
cumulate enough. There is a type at least 
that feels they can’t do certain things they 
ought to be able to do because already 
they have paid, over $150,000 or $500,000, 
or some such sum, to the Government, 
which money they look upon as lost. 

“The rich are selfish in that they want 
their children to live in great luxury and 
go with other rich men’s children. I know 
men who won’t spend for things which 
I, with only a fraction of their fortunes, buy 
as a matter of course, just because with the 
‘terrible’ income tax they feel that if they 
spend they can’t lay up enough to take care 
of both the inheritance taxes and their chil- 
dren. They don’t want the Government to 
take from their own.” 


Overindulged Children 


‘But I thought all the millionaires were 


worried about the demoralizing effect of | 
wealth upon their children,’ objected the | 
writer. ‘“‘I ambeing told constantly that the | 
rich man’s most serious problem is his son.’’ | 


“Yes, you hear that sort of talk con- 
tinually; but I tell you that in the quiet of 
their lawyers’ offices the rich haven’t the 
strength of character so to arrange their 
affairs that their sons will be placed in a 
condition where wealth won’t demoralize 
them. I have yet to hear of a rich man with 
a child who leaves all his money to charity. 

‘Tf the son asks for a motorboat he gets 
it because his classmate at college has one. 
The father doesn’t want him to feel inferior 
to the other boy. Not for one moment will 
the father deny him anything that seems to 
be part of a gentleman’s existence. 

‘‘T know a man with a place down on 
Long Island, about half a mile from a good 
bathing beach. But on the neighboring 
estate, where one of his daughter’s friends 
lives, there is a new swimming pool, so of 
course this man’s daughter must have one 
too. At first father objected loudly, point- 
ing out that she had a fleet of automobiles 
to drive the half mile to the beach. But the 
girl couldn’t see why she shouldn’t have a 
swimming pool if her friend had one, so my 
friend has put one in. 

“Yet if you walked up the block this 
minute to this man’s office and asked him 
his opinion of the effect of wealth upon the 
young, he would deliver you a most eloquent 
lecture on what a terrible thing it is. 

“Tt seems as if our clients were coming in 
pretty nearly every day, making some 
change in their wills, creating a new trust 
fund for their children, shifting things about 
a bit, all because of fear of the inheritance 
taxes. Always they are hunting for some 
new scheme for making sure that their 
children will be wealthy, and yet tying up 
the money in some trust fund or other. 

“Tt makes me very tired. Why don’t 
they give the money to the children, thus 
completely avoiding inheritance taxes? I 
feel that if children are so weak in character 
that money will ruin them, the sooner the 
job is completed the better. Why string it 
over a lifetime?”’ 

It is difficult, of course, for those accus- 
tomed to wealth, either through inheritance 
or gradual acquisition, to distinguish be- 
tween what are luxuries and what are not. 
John may have suffered as acute mental 
pain from going without his yacht as an- 
other John, in poorer circles, suffers from 
not having a decent suit of clothes. 

“T started at five dollars a week,” said a 
Wall Street banker, ‘‘but I can’t tell you at 
what point of income my life changed so 
that I became rich.” 

“Luxury is only a matter of degree,” 
said another financier. ‘‘The immigrant 
who sees a flivver thinks that’s the limit of 
unjustified luxury. When I was a boy I 
once heard of a lawyer in Pittsburgh who 
had an income of $10,000 a year. It seemed 
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Al Ne shirt feels right, fits right, is right! 
The women as well as the men, all realize this! 


“Signal” shirts come in popular colors and the latest 
plaids with the new style collar and pocket. Select 
two or three “Signals” for your wardrobe and you H 
will secure ease, enjoyment and gratification. 
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The better Dealers sell “Signal” shirts. If yours 
doesn’t—send us his name and your size on a 
postcard. Our new Style Book with leading 
flannels in facsimile color gladly sent on request. 


Signal Shirt Company 


Dept. S-1, Racine, Wisc. 
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Save Several Hundred Dollars: 
Use This 6-inT Building Material 
Here are sheathing, building paper, furring strips, lath, rein- 


forcement and nails—all combined into one building material 
which is named National Steel Fabric Style P-214. 


Nail it “direct to the studs,” and cover it with Stucco—and 
you actually encase your home (or garage, cottage, church, 
or whatever it might be) in a permanent, weather-proof, fire- 
safe surface of man-made stone; the architectural effects 
obtained rival sculptured stone or marble in beauty, yet the 
cost is less than even wooden siding, shingle, or clapboard 
construction. 


"Building Paper 


gi 


=< a 
2 Furring Strips 


Furthermore, when you use Style P-214 reinforcement, you 
add to the framework of any building, greater strength and 
greater rigidity than you can get from “sheathed” construc- 
tion, and expensive repairs and periodic repainting are forever 
eliminated. 


Before you build, or remodel, or rebuild, be sure to send for dda 
our free book entitled “Building a Permanent Home’’—it ic SGGRaeG 
contains many helpful suggestions. Se 


Dealers: Write for our dealer proposition, 
catalog and samples. 


National Steel Fabric Company 
(Subsidiary of Pittsburgh Steel Company) 
725 Union Trust Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


OFFICES: Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
New York City, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Rochester, St. Louis, San Antonio, San Francisco, 
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to me to be the height of affluence. My 
father’s maximum earnings were $1800 a 
year.” 

But after all, these are very trivial facts 
and considerations. It may hurt John’s 
feelings to have the Government take so 
much in taxes that he can’t buy the yacht 
his heart was set upon. But if John does 
too much complaining on that score he will 
receive from the public at large only jeers 
and hisses. “Poor John” is unpleasantly 
reminiscent of the nobles who preceded but 
did not survive the French Revolution. 

What the public does not realize, how- 
ever, is the fact that John, unless he is cold, 
selfish, hard and mean to an inhuman de- 
gree, is not only regarded by the commu- 
nity but in very many cases actually is an 
absolute prey and pasture. 

As aman or woman’s income increases to 
a point where he or she is known to be rich, 
the obligations upon such a person, the 
liens and charges and mortgages upon his or 
her income, increase far out of proportion 
to the income itself. The most graphic and 
easily understood illustrations of what I 
mean are to be found in the published de- 
scriptions of the mail received by such per- 
sons as John D. Rockefeller, Henry Ford, 
Mrs. E. H. Harriman and the late Mrs. 
Russell Sage. 

In the case of Mrs. Harriman so many 
letters were received asking for money that 
a student of philanthropy wrote an entire 
book on the subject, analyzing in detail the 
many thousands of requests, which in two 


| years alone amounted to $267,000,000, or 


several times the entire fortune. Mr. Ford 


| receives fifteen hundred begging letters a 


A famous coach designed this new 
shoe to end foot troubles for basketball 
players. Read his letter. 


Madison, Wis., 
July 31, 1924, 
THE SERVUS RUBBER COMPANY, 
Rock IsLanp, ILLINOIS. 
Gentlemen: 

The shoe on which I have spent so much 
time and which is to be known as the Dr. W. E 
MEANWELL INTERCOLLEGIATE SHOE, has been 
put to every conceivable test on the basketball 
floor. I find in these tests that the following 
are its points of superiority over any other shoe 
that I have used during my fourteen years’ 
coaching experience: 

Ist—The OrtTHOPEDEC HEEL provides a sup- 
port and a protection to the arch. This is 
a point of superiority over all other athletic 
shoes I have seen. 

2nd—The HORSESHOE GriIP provides’a con- 
cave sole which possesses sticking qualities 
that are unequalled. This shoe will hold even 
on a waxed floor. 

jrd—The pure gum CREPE SOLE has wonder- 
ful wearing, sticking and cushioning qualities. 

4th—The sponge rubber CUSHION HEEL seat 
in this shoe is of great value in eliminating con- 
cussion and preventing fatigue. The cushion 
heel seat is placed securely under the insole 
which eliminates any possibility of side slip. 
This heel will prevent jarring, blisters, bruises 
and the frequently disabling ‘*‘ pounded heels.”’ 

5th—The fitting qualities are unequalled. 
The forepart of the shoe permits the expansion 
of the foot without retardment. The low in- 
step feature permits the weight of the body to 
be carried by the heel and ball of the foot 
instead of by the toes. 


6th—The corrugated toe cap is of great value 
from a wearing standpoint. It will protect the 
shoes of players who have a habit of dragging 
their toes when shooting. 

7th—The shoe is light in weight for games. 
At the same cime it is heavy enough to secure 
unexcelled wearing qualities so that it can be 
used also for heavy practice purposes. 

My. Varsity team wears the Intercollegiate 
shoe exclusively for both game and practice 
purposes. This shoe has stood every test to 
fit it for the severe use of the basketball player. 
In my judgment it is superior to any other 


basketball shoe on the market. The shoe has 


won this favorable opinion after hard trial and 
fair comparison with the shoes of other manu- 
facturers. 


Yours very truly, 
WALTER E. MEANWELL, M. D. 
Medical Supervisor of Athletics 
and 
Coach of Basketball 
University of Wisconsin. 


(SIGNED) 


When a doctor of medicine, specializing in foot 
troubles, coaches basketball for 14 years, you can 
count on his knowing what constitutes a good 
basketball shoe. 


Dr. Meanwell’s Intercollegiate was designed under 
the personal supervision of Wisconsin’s famous 
coach. It will be welcomed by players the country 
over as the ideal shoe to meet the exigencies of the 
game. For it is light yet rugged—supports the arch 
and fits the foot—cushions the heel and provides 
a sure grip on the slipperiest floors. 


Dealers, coaches and athletic directors are invited 
to write for our special proposition, 
The Servus Rubber Conipany 
Rock Island, Ill: 


DESIGNED BY AN EXPERT 


SERVUS 


SEGRE SHOES 


| day. 
_his entire fortune and the Ford Motor 
| Company as well would be swept away in 


If all the requests were acceded to, 


two years’ time, both cleaned out to the last 
particle of concrete in the factory walls. 

“What does she do with her time?” I 
once asked the friend of a very rich woman. 

“Dictating letters refusing to subscribe,” 
was the reply. 

In the case of persons like Rockefeller, 
Ford, Mrs. Harriman and Mrs. Sage, the 
mere job of opening the mail and sending 
form replies, not to mention any sort of 
analysis, mounts up to a sum which by it- 
self constitutes a very large gift to charity. 

Obviously in the case of movie stars who 
send pictures to their fans, the expense is 
more in the nature of a business cost. One 
movie star employs four girls just to mail 
pictures, at a total cost of $28,000 a year. 
This, however, is one of the penalties of her 
large income, and must come either from 
her salary or from the profits of the com- 
pany which pays it. 


Handling Begging Letters 


The burden of being called upon for gifts 
is relatively almost as great with persons 
much less conspicuous than Ford, Rocke- 
feller and the moviestars. An acquaintance 
of the writer’s, who once gave a few hun- 
dred thousand dollars to put up a college 
building, was but little known to the public 
prior to this gift. Within a few days after 
the newspaper announcement, however, he 
received 700 begging letters, and for a long 
period thereafter they came in at the rate 
of seventy to eighty a day. 

The most likely letters were sorted out 
and the cases investigated. The first fifty 
proved to be unworthy and the next thirty 
met with the same fate. Many were actual 
frauds. Women wrote asking for money on 
the ground that their husbands were ill, but 
investigation proved that they had no 
husbands. 

Frequently persons who make large gifts 
are driven frantic by the appeals that come 
to them both from organized charities and 
from individuals. In many cases the ap- 
peals are so well organized and _ profes- 
sionalized that those seeking funds seem 
more interested in the game, in getting the 
reputation for being good solicitors, in 
putting the deal over, than in the object 
itself. 

It is being known to be rich, not in being 
rich, that multiplies solicitation to the 
breaking point. 

A publicly announced gift, the publica- 
tion of a large inheritance, the news in the 
financial columns that Mr. Blank has sold 
his business to a Wall Street banking syndi- 
cate for $20,000,000—these are what bring 
thousands of requests. 

W. Hz. Allen, author of Modern Philan- 
thropy, the book based upon Mrs. Harri- 
man’s experiences in giving money away, 
asserts that the rich man is no more im- 
posed upon in being asked for gifts than the 
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poor man is imposed upon in having wealth | 
flaunted before his eyes. 

“We can’t hold up successful men for 
emulation and then consistently repress the 
efforts of the poor to have fairyland contact 
with the much talked about rich. itis 
Letters of appeal are a by-product of being 
known to be rich.” 

But no one denies the reality of the 
burden itself. If the rich man gives secretly 
to avoid being pestered by others, then he is 
asserted to be stingy. In a description of 
Mr. Ford by Dean Samuel S. Marquis, the 
author tells how he once took the automo- 
bile manufacturer to a reception for a group 
of bishops. The moment Ford entered the 
room the bishops with one accord formed 
into line and filed past him with their re- 
quests. Even when the manufacturer goes 
to a club reception, says Dean Marquis, 
captains of industry file past him with re- 
quests of one sort or another. 

Nor are demands always made in the 
most agreeable fashion. Persons known to 
be rich are frequently subjected to threats 
and blackmail. The rich are the especial 
prey of disordered minds and the criminally 
inclined, as well as of the merely self-seeking, 
grasping and unscrupulous. Detectives are 
constantly employed to run down threaten- 
ing letters. Such cases are so common that 
newspapers pay little attention to them. 


Inside Jobs 


The son of one of the richest men in the 
country is said to have employed two detec- 
tives for two months to run down one such 
letter. The same criminal wrote to a rich 
widow demanding $350,000, but the widow, 
not being so hardened to such experiences 
as some others, became hysterical. There 
are rich persons, no doubt, who luckily 
escape these threats, but hundreds must 
face them every year. 

Burglary is not confined, of course, to the 
homes of the rich, but such are the places 
where it especially flourishes. Recently 
jewelry valued at $100,000 was taken from 
the home of an extremely rich young man, 
despite the fact—alleged at least to be such 
by newspaper accounts—that fifteen armed 
guards protect the estate by day and night. 
Making all allowances for exaggeration, the 
expense of maintaining even two or three 
guards must be very considerable. 

Such robberies are most frequently in- 
side jobs; that is, they are committed by 
servants. The theft of jewelry by the sery- 
ants of the rich is one of the commonest 
features of criminology. Of course as the 
size and elaborateness of a house increases, 
the number of servants mounts up, and it 
becomes humanly impossible for the em- 
ployer to check up on their characters. 
Here is the typical routine newspaper ac- 
count of the theft of $20,000 in jewels from 
an estate in Plutoport: 

“‘A robbery is believed to have been com- 
mitted sometime between last Sunday and 
Tuesday. The police have withheld in- 
formation on the case. It was learned 
today, however, that the house was not 
broken into, for no evidence of a break was 
to be found. The police have been check- 
ing up on everyone who regularly has had 
access to the house, but whether they have 
found any clew upon which to work is not 
known.” 

Turning away from these dark and sin- 
ister aspects of our subject, we find upon 
examination that the rich man is called 
upon incessantly to help out his relatives, 
friends, acquaintances and associates of 
every description. 

“‘Obliging his friends is the bane of the 
rich man’s life,” remarked a lawyer who 
numbers them among his clients. “He 
spends most of his time doing it.” 

To a man with an income of close to 
$2,000,000 a year I sent a statement of the 
disposition made of his income by another 
man in similar position. One item: which 
astonished me and strained credulity had 
to do with gifts to friends. In the letter 
of transmittal I questioned the possibility of 
such an item. The reply read as follows: 

“T do not believe that — per cent in the 
way it is figured in the statement you inclose 
is much above the average. Men with large 
incomes have a great many friends and they 
stick very close when in need. Many of 
these cases are worthy, and no one but the 
most hard-hearted type of man can turn 
aside from them altogether. In my own 
case this percentage runs very much higher 
than the statement you inclosed and I 
should really consider this statement some- 
what below the average.” 

(Continued on Page 188) 
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A hinge and a tab 
that mean health 


EE how Perfection Caps are 
made. A tab that won’t 
tear off and that does away with 
forks’ or thumbs or dirty ice- 
picks to open the milk that you 
and your children drink. 


A hinge that lets you open a 
bottle only half way and so 
pour from it without contami- 
nation and allows you to teclose 
the bottle instantly. Your chil- 
dren like this hinge; it’s so easy” 
to drink through it with a straw. 


See for yourself. Just mail the 
coupon and a month’s free 
supply of Perfection Pull and 
Hinge Caps will be sent to you 
for you to try in your own home. 
Then tell your milkman you want 
him to use them in the future. 


PERFECTION 


MILK-BOTTLE CAP 
MAIL 


The Smith-Lee 
Company, 
Oneida, N.Y. 

Withoutobligation please 


send me a month’s supply of 
Perfection Caps. 


q 
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Richly cased in leather, flat, com- 
pact, all your important keys! A case 
that fits 5 age into pocket or hand- 
bag—with a clip, if you want it 
like a fountain pen. 
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yO 
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your finger-tips . . 


Cowhide Keytainer, brown or 
black. Six hooks. Holds twelve 
keys. Handy Pocket model No. 
02-6, $1.00. Other models 
from 50 cents to $11.00. 


SLENDER case of fine leather, in which 

the keys lie flat— each on its proper 
swivel hook—as attractive, as easy to re- 
member as your watch or your bill-fold— 


The Buxton Keytainer has settled, for 
several million people, the question of how 
to carry keys conveniently, securely. 


And now, as a final safeguard against 
permanent loss, the Buxton Key Identifi- 
cation Service has been established. 


Gone the danger of losing your keys 
without hope of getting them back! Gone 
the danger of -tagging them with your 
name and address for the information of 


| 
Set of two alligator calf unscrupulous persons! 


Keytainers. Gold- 
plated hooks and 14 kt. 
gold fasteners. (Two- 
| hook model has rolled 
| gold clip.) In satin- 
fied gift-box, $9.25. 


Bs, In each Keytainer pocket is a numbered 
reward for return to 
When a lost 


card, offering a 
Buxton Headquarters. 


The tag in the Keytainer pocket 
offers a reward for return to Buxton, 
Inc. Only Buxton knows to whom 
these keys belong ! 


here’s the Key? 


In this slim leather case—all your keys are instantly at 
And now, as a final safeguard, the 
new Buxton Key Identification Service 


Keytainer is sent there, Buxton looks up 
theowner’snumber—forwards him his miss- 
ing keys—and mails the finder his reward. 


You can get Buxton Keytainers in dozens of 
different types and leathers— from high-grade 
cowhide at one dollar and less to gold-mounted 
pin seal at eleven dollars. 2, 4, 6, or 8 hooks — 
and each hook holds two keys. 


Combination sets, too — a small Keytainer for 
the four keys used oftenest (auto keys, house 
keys)—and a larger model for all other keys. 

+ wie ie 

Jewelers, stationers, department stores, drug 
stores, leather goods, haberdashery and hard- 
ware stores carry Buxton Keytainers. Drop in 
and examine them—or let us send you the Book 
of Buxton Keytainers—free. BUXTON, Inc., 
164 Chestnut St., Springfield, Mass. 

Buxton Keytainers are still made in two styles— 

with and without the Handy Pocket. The Key 

Identification Service of course applies only to 

the Handy Pocket models, which hold the card 


shown above. Protect your keys with this new 
national Service—at once! 


BUXTON KEY-TAINER 


Twenty copies 
at one typing 


MultiKopy carbon paper 
No. 5, black, light weight, 
gives 20 copies at one typ- 
ing. Legible, neat, clear. 
Weight of second sheet 
governs number of copies. 


MultiKopy No. 25 fills the bill for 
general office use. Made in Black, 
Blue, Purple, Green, and Red. 

MultiKopy No. 95, correspondence 
weight, black, produces 100 or more 
copies from one sheet. 

Ask your stationer for your kind of 
MultiKopy. If he cannot supply you, 
write to our nearest warehouse. 

FREE! Interesting booklet showing 
how to select the exact carbon paper 
for any kind of work. Write for it. 


F. S. WEBSTER Co., INC. 
Established 1889 
335 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
Branch Warehouses 
New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh San Francisco 
Cleveland 


“Carbon Papers’ 
A kind for every purpose 


140-page Book full of life- 
size ruled forms, each one 
completely filled in. The an- 
swer to problems of account- 
ing and record keeping for 
any business or profession. 


Send for this FREE Book today 


John C. Moore Corporation 
(Established 1839) 
2152 Stone St., Rochester, N. Y. 


ry Earn $18 to $60a week Retouching photos. ) 


enor women. 
Noseiling or canvassing. We teach you, guarantee employ- 
ment and furnish Working Outfit Free. Limited offer. Write 
@ to-day. Artcraft Studios, Dept. J,3900 Sheridan Road, Chicago 


am Rt Ea eh te Hat ale tab ich ceresmarinan Palos 
Clark’s Around the World and Mediterranean Cruises 
Jan. 20 and Jan. 31, 1925; 122 days $1250 up; 62 days $600 up. 
Summer Cruise (Norway, Spain, Italy), July 1, 53 days $550 up. 
Specially chartered new oil-fuel Cunarders; inclusive rates, Specify 


program desired, FRANK C, CLARK, Times Building, New York. 
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(Continued from Page 186) 

When Mr. Doheny was questioned by 
Senator Walsh regarding his loan of $100,- 
000 to Secretary Fall, he said: 

“T make many loans to friends. You 
gentlemen might be surprised if I could 
give you the figures. I realized that the 
amount of money I was loaning him was a 
bagatelle to me; that it was no more than 
twenty-five or fifty dollars perhaps to the 
ordinary individual. Certainly a loan of 
twenty-five or fifty dollars from one in- 
dividual to another would not be considered 


| extraordinary, and a loan of $100,000 from 
| me to Mr. Fall is no more extraordinary.” 


But. politics, cabinet ministers and oil 


| reserves aside, we find that the rich man is 


constantly taking third mortgages on clubs, 
educating his sister-in-law’s children, giv- 
ing his mother-in-law an annuity and mak- 
ing loans to old friends who want just 
enough to start them in business and who 
promise to repay immediately but never 
do. In one affluent group of business asso- 
ciates where I made inquiry I found that 
every man was putting at least one rela- 
tive’s child through college, the total cost to 
the least affluent of the group being $16,000. 

In the case of one rich man whose books 
I saw, the total gifts to friends and ac- 
quaintances in the last few years have 
exceeded $500,000, while financial assist- 


| ance accounted for several hundred thou- 


sand more. This included none of his gifts 
to immediate members of his family. The 
humorist was true to life when he wrote: 

‘Since you have become rich, I suppose 
you are out of touch with your old friends.”’ 

“Not at all. Some of ’em touch me every 
day.” 

In search of enlightenment, I called upon, 
among others, the presidents of three large 
business organizations and asked them to 
explain to me in concrete terms how it feels 
to have a large income. These are not men 
in the $1,000,000 class, but are the type 
who have risen from minor positions to high 
place. 

One had an income of $2000 twelve or 
thirteen years ago and now has $100,000. 
The second received possibly $15,000 or 
$20,000 fifteen years ago, and probably has 
several hundred thousand today. The third 
has an income of about $250,000. Said the 
second of the three men: 

“T cannot speak for the person who has 
inherited a fortune in trust funds, but I 
can speak for those who have. grown rich. 
The public has no conception how the 
burdens imperceptibly increase. Even a 
man like myself, who is well below the 
$1,000,000 a year class, accumulates an 
enormous number of people dependent upon 
him. At the very least, from twenty-five to 
thirty people are in my personal employ. 
When I look at my check book at the end 
of the month I say to myself with surprise, 
“Why, you’re crazy! Why don’t you cut 
atrout.? 2.2 

“Well, why don’t you?” I asked. 


The Only Refuge 


“The only way is to quit business, sell 
out and go to Europe. I am under con- 
stant obligations to go into things I don’t 
want to go into. I can’t refuse, although 
they tie up funds which I want to keep 
liquid, and eat up my capital. Of course, 
these ventures may turn out all right in the 
end and make money for me. You see thgse 
papers on my desk? I was called on today 
to invest $25,000 in a land proposifion. 
It’s the last thing in the world I want fo go 
into. It’s an obligation which goes wi 
position I hold, an obligation upo 


doesn’t recognize at all.” 
“Did you go into it because you exp 
sometime to ask the man who sold it to you 


to buy something of yours in’ turn?” “I' 


asked. 

“T’ve already been after him. As for 
charities, I can go out any time and raise 
$5000 each from any number of men for my 
pet charity. But that’s a dangerous prac- 
tice, for it all comes back. They’ll ask me 
some day for more than I asked them for, 
and it’s cheaper in the long run to support 
the thing myself. 

“But if I play the game I have got to 
recognize my obligations. If I don’t, I 
must either give up my position in the com- 
munity or sell my business and run away to 
Europe or some other playground. Of 
course there are a few men who are just 
mean and won’t chip in, but when the good 
things go around they get left out.” 

“My status has changed entirely,” said 
the first of the threemen. ‘‘It was assumed 
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as soon as I became president of this insti- 
tution that emolument goes with title. I 
have been called upon to give of both time 
and money, and the calls are so frequent 
that I assume there must be an implication 
that I should give of both. 

“But there was none of this until two 
years ago, when I became president. In the 
town where I have lived ever since I was a 
clerk at $2000 a year I was never called 
upon to do anything until two years ago; 
now I am called upon to do everything. I 
am obliged to give a far greater percentage 
of my income than I did when I was a vice 
president. Then if I gave five dollars to a 
cause it was all right; nobody cared or 
noticed one way or the other. In fact, I 
didn’t have to give a cent if I didn’t want 
to. Now I have to maintain a certain 
standard of reasonableness in such matters. 

“Suppose I should give the solicitors a 
swift kick; my institution would at once be 
set down as penurious.”’ 

“What other differences do you find he- 
tween having a $2000 income and a $100,000 
income?” I asked. 


Giving Under Compulsion 


“T’ll answer your question in concrete 
terms. No two persons could be closer than 
my wife and I, but with the enlarged in- 
come we have to do our darnedest to avoid 
complications. In the old days, when I had 
a vacation, there was very little room for 
discussion as to how we were to take it. 
Now there are many points to debate in re- 
gard to the trip. Formerly there was only 
one way to go, the cheapest, and no one to 
take except the family. Now we debate 
how many servants shall go and whether 
they shall go by auto or by train. 

“With increasing wealth comes increas- 
ing authority, which if one is not careful 
makes for an autocratic attitude. The 
tendency of wealth is distinctly toward 
selfishness, which means that one has to 
work that much harder to get the simple 
fundamental joys out of life. 

“But there are compensations. I don’t 
regret the change. I have always been in- 
terested in University. Formerly I 
merely looked from a distance; now Il ama 
trustee. I love to see the wheels go around. 
I want to see all of life I can.” 

“T believe I would make more if I retired 
from business,” said the third man. ‘Over- 
head expenses are awful nowadays; if we 
have a good year the Government takes 
such a huge slice; and a beggar comes to 
see me every hour. If I retired and ran 
away I would be free from these obligations 
of subscribing each year to 200 different 
charities. In fact, my doctor wants me to 
give up, but the truth is I like it all, even the 
obligations.” 

It is impossible to exaggerate the extent 
to which men high in the business and 
financial world give for what are substan- 
tially business reasons, often from no higher 
motive than because it is expected of them, 
and merely to escape importunity. 

Nor is there much to choose between 
those in the higher circles of the larger 
cities, who are compelled by their associates 
to give, and those at the head of large en- 
terprises in smaller places, who have thrust 
upon them practically the whole burdens of 
the local Y. M. C. A., library, swimming 
pool, and the like. The secretary to one such 
man showed me a file of cards running back 
many years and detailing the gifts made 
each year by his employer to an unbelieva- 
bly large number of causes. 

“He has to give,” said the secretary; 
“he is under the same obligation to give as 
he is to own an automobile to bring him to 
the office. I regard one as just as necessary 
as the other. Every now and then I tell 
him he is up to the line—the 15 per cent 
deduction permitted under the revenue 
act—but the next minute he’ll sign a check 
for $5000. If he gives to a cause one year 
they are\after him the next, sure as fate. 
There is no escape.”’ 

These gifts to charity, education and 
similar causes tend with the rich man to 
solidify, as it were, and become regular 
fixed obligations, like taxes or interest on 
loans—a strange fact which the public 
does not recognize or even realize. One 
New York banker has to make up a deficit 
of $150,000 every year on a hospital started 
by his father. But this is the interest on 
$3,000,000—no measly sum! The same 
man is down for $17,000 a year for one of 
the museums, and if he stopped the gift 
there would be an awful row. 

Such men are made chairmen of the 
boards of trustees of hospitals, museums, 
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OAT FLAKES 


Cook 3 minutes only 
—no more—no less. 
A Distinctive Product. 
A Matchless Flavor. 


A Package for a Dime 
(except in Far West) 


Do you like Wheat? 
Then buy— 
3 Minute Wheat Flakes 


THREE MINUTE CEREALS CO. 


The Corno Mills Company, Prop. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Corns 


Lift Right Off 


Drop a little “Freezone” on a touchy corn or 
callus for a few nights. Instantly it stops 
aching, then shortly you lift it right off. 
Doesn’t hurt a bit. 
You can lift off every hard corn, soft corn, corn 
between the toes, and the “hard-skin” cal- 
luses on bottom of feet. Just get a bottle of 
“Freezone” at any drug store, anywhere. 
Edward Wesley and Co., Cincinnati, O. 
PATENTS. “RECORD OF INVENTION BLANK” 
Send model or sketch of your in- 


vention for Examination and Insiructions FREE. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


Write for free Guide Books and 


and the like, and are then obliged to sup- 
port them willy-nilly. They just can’t let 
go. Amember of a great banking house was 
recently appealed to for a $100 contribution 
toan orphan asylum. He replied, saying he 
would be delighted to give, but hadn’t a 
cent for the purpose, as he was already sup- 
porting an orphan asylum of his own with 


_ seventy-five beds, single-handed. 


“T’ll tell you what becomes of the rich 
man’s income, provided he has been to one 
of the privately endowed universities or 


_ colleges,” replied the heir to a great fortune 
and the graduate of one of these institu- 


tions, tomy query. “‘I am sometimes asked 
why I don’t retire. I have to remain in 
harness to help out dear old Yalevard.” 

But it must not be supposed that only 
men in active competitive business are 
compelled to take on enormous philan- 
_thropic obligations. Duties of this kind are 
even more exacting upon the owners of 

many at least of the great semiretired, 
_ funded and even inherited fortunes. There 
_is one man whose name is on every tongue 

when such subjects are discussed. Many 

years ago he inherited the whole of a great 

fortune, and for years he has had a theo- 
_ retical income of from $4,000,000 to $6,000,- 

000. Several bankers described him to 

me as being one of the worst-off men in 
_ America today, and they did not smile when 
Saying it. 

The reason is simple. He has accumu- 
lated both as an inheritance from his father 
_and in his own generous life, which extends 
_for more than fifty years, a vast outfit of 
charities, all on the most magnificent scale. 
_ During the war his income was if anything 
_inereased, but the charities moved up with 
it. Following the war, the income fell off, 
_but not the demands upon him. For years 

he has contributed to single institutions at 
the rate of a couple of hundred thousand 
dollars each, and there are many institu- 
_tions on his list. But all his life he has lived 
also on a scale of regal magnificence, with 
half a dozen homes, one of the world’s 
largest yachts, a box at the opera and every- 
thing else in like dimensions. 
Into this situation came the surtax. One 
of this man’s acquaintances said to me: 

“Social workers think that he ought to 
cut down his scale of living. I can’t pass 
upon that, but I do know that at times he is 
a miserable man. He would like to let go 
somehow, to get out of the saddle, but he 
doesn’t know how. Before the days of the 
income tax and the high cost of living, he 
had the same income, but it was all income, 
no outgo.” 

Or to take another specific example, that 
of a steel magnate who built a palace on 
Riverside Drive, New York City, long be- 
fore the income tax. It cost this man, so he 
told a friend, about $100,000 a year to run 
the place when it was first built. The cost 
is now $200,000 a year. But after the high 
income taxes were imposed the owner was 
obliged to earn $600,000 in order to be able 
to retain the necessary $200,000. In other 
words to live on the same scale a sixfold 
increase in income was required. 


Costly Country Life 


It was frequently asserted last winter 
during the revenue-act debates that no rate 
of income tax under discussion would alter 
the standard of living of the rich by a single 
butler, automobile or yacht. The idea, of 
course, was that high taxes merely reduce 
the amount given away or invested. This 
statement sounds true, theoretically, but its 
truth is only partial and limited. 

Many of the rich have not reduced their 
scale of living at all in recent years, but 
many others have been compelled to sell 
their large country estates or city homes 
because of the combination of high taxes 
and cost of living or maintenance, coupled 
in a few notable cases with the continuing 
obligation to care for inherited and accumu- 
lated charities. 
| The normal successful man likes to build 
roads and culverts, argue with the builder 
eat sidewalks and quarrel with the archi- 
sect over chimneys. He likes to have work 
corn out and done over again to suit his 
ancy, Some dingy workman who is laying 
1 drain on his country estate is admitted 
nstanter to his office at the busiest moment 
of the day, although captains of industry 
may be kept waiting. He gloats over hav- 
ng fresh eggs from his own chickens, at 
.bout twenty-five dollars an egg, and lamely 
lefends the terrific expense by saying that 
1e must have them for his children. 

There is a certain amount of unnecessary 
uxury and waste in all this, But the rich 
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man feels that he is supporting many peo- 
ple, giving employment to those who might 
not find it otherwise. 

““T am not a rich man in the $1,000,000 
a year sense,’’ replied a banker whom I ap- 
proached; ‘‘but even on my rather modest 
country place twenty people are employed, 
and I don’t think it would be quite fair to 
put down in a bare percentage statement 
that such and such a proportion was spent 
on myself.’’ 

“Who can say that large sums invested 
in beautiful country places are wasted?” 
replied a thoughtful economist, who replied 
to my question by asking it over again. 
“Where are you going to draw the line? 
Does a $50,000 country place represent 
waste? How about a $10,000 place? Isn’t 
the sum invested in such country places an 
extremely small item compared with the 
total reinvested in business enterprises? 
Possibly there is some social value in elab- 
orate country places through the beautify- 
ing of the landscape and giving pleasure 
to friends and visitors as well as to the 
passer-by. 

“Who shall say that a man who has re- 
invested several million dollars in the course 
of a few years is not doing the public more 
good by putting a paltry $100,000 into a 
country place instead of putting it all into 
stocks and bonds?”’ 


Hard-Up Rich Men 


It should be added that large numbers of 
the great country estates are open to the 
public most or all of the time. All but 300 
of John D. Rockefeller’s 3500-acre estate is 
a public park, and much of the time of the 
300 employes is given to the public portion. 
On Pierre S. Du Pont’s estate the green- 
houses, gardens and grounds are open to 
the public every day except alternating 
Sundays, when admission can be gained on 
application. Saturday afternoons and open 
Sundays a fee of twenty-five cents is charged 
and the proceeds given to near-by hospitals. 
On Sunday afternoons free organ recitals 
are given to the public. Attendance fre- 
quently runs more than 1000 on Sundays 
and has reached the 2000 mark. 

Certainly no one can argue that a big 
house in the city or an estate in the country 
is an unalloyed pleasure to the owner. It 
tends increasingly to become an expense, a 
liability and a capital charge. Once asked 
why he didn’t live more elaborately, Mr. 
Ford replied, “If I was going to live in a 
hotel I would prefer someone else to run 
it. I prefer a home.” 

“T don’t see where people get the money 
to live in these expensive New York apart- 
ments or in the country places on Long 
Island,’”’ said the president of one of the 
richest banks in the country, with one of 
the richest groups of clients, in reply to my 
inquiry. ‘I live on a farm about as big as 
the top of this desk in the simplest possible 
manner, and yet it costs like sin.” 

Among others whom I called upon for 
information was the heir to a good-size for- 
tune and the active head of a great finan- 
cial institution. It was at the busiest hour 
of a hot July day. The man is a director in 
a score of great corporations besides his 
own; other visitors were waiting for him. 
As I stated my errand he was about to put 
on his hat and coat to run to a 10:45 di- 
rectors’ meeting. He listened impatiently 
and replied that he was so busy that he 
would have to refer me to an assistant who 
might have some suggestions to offer. 

“Ts it true,” I asked as I rose to leave, 
“that the rich feel hard up?” 

The great financier put his hat on the desk, 
dropped some papers he had picked up and 
motioned to a waiting associate to step 
back. ; 

““Yes,”’ he replied, so earnestly that his 

voice became almost hoarse. ‘‘ Yes, the so- 
called rich man, the man with $500,000 a 
year income, with a place at Newport, a 
city place, servants, yachts—all that sort of 
thing—he is hard up. His place is closed 
and grass is growing in the streets of New- 
port. : 
“Take this stream of tourists to Europe. 
Do you really want to know why that is? 
Rich people can afford to pay their passage 
to Europe and enable the hotel keepers over 
there to make exorbitant profits off them, 
and still get off for infinitely less than it 
takes to run their houses on this side. We 
can’t get servants, that’s the chief trouble; 
and they won’t do any work when we do 
get them; but we can go abroad and get 
the service there.” , 

Ths statement that grass is growing in 
the streets of Newport is figurative only, 
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Give your dog Spratt’s 
Dog Cakes or Puppy Bis- 
cuits regularly as his staple 
food. Large, crisp and 
wholesome, made of fine 
wheat meals and Spratt’s 
Meat-Fibrine, they estab- 
lish and maintain health 
and fitness. For a special 
treat give your dog a hand- 
ful of Spratt’s Ovals. These 
are the dainties of dog diet 
that appeal to every breed. 
Always insist on Spratt’s. 
Send for sample and en- 
close 2c for book, No. 104, 
on feeding. 
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The Wolf and the Dog 


Wolf—enemy of man —carnivorous and cruel. 
Dog—man’s best friend—loyal and trusting. 


Civilization has changed a mode of life, habits, 
character. Yet the dog of today retains in a 
modified form one characteristic of his wolf-like 
ancestor. He needs meat, but in a form suited 
to his modern environment. To keep his breath 
sweet and his system healthy, the dog needs 
vegetable matter. 


The foods that contain in exactly right propor- 
tion the meat and cereal ingredients to maintain 
his health and stamina, to keep his breath sweet, 
his gurhs hard and his teeth clean, are SPRATT’S. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


Newark, New Jersey 
San Francisco 


9¢ 


St, Louis 
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Dont Neglect Your 
Signs and Windows 


Regular lighting makes store windows and 
signs your most profitable assets. I keep them 
working for you—automatically. 
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Ask for TORK MANUAL 


which tells you How to Buy . 


“Circulation” in Store Win- 


dow Lighting and describes 
32 Needs for Time Controls. 
Also Contains Ulustrations and 
Prices of TORK CLOCKS. 

5 30 

Amp. Amp. 

820 $25 


Lama TORK'O LOCK: 


I turn electric lights on and off 
regularly—at the hours set. You 


simply wind me once a week. 


CONFIDENTIAL: A hosiery buyer heard one of the othér 
buyers begging the advertising manager for space to adver- 
tise an over-stock of neckties. He chuckled. “I have arranged 
for a window display beginning Thursday night. . That’ll 
move more socks than all the advertisements.” 

NOT SO CONFIDENTIAL: An electric sign man said “It’s 
a sign of satisfaction when your sign is lighted every night. 
Otherwise someone is sure to think you couldn’t afford it,” 


TORK CLOGKS are-the simplest devices obtain- 
able for regulating the daily use of electric lights. 
Built by the Ansonia Clock Company, makers of 
fine clocks for more than half a century, for the 


TORK COMPANY 


AlsoTORK TIMERS, “Set the Pointers and Cock the Switch” for 
“built-in” automatic control of electric ranges, water heaters and 
other electrical home equipment, 
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i] TORK COMPANY, 8 West 40th Street, New York 
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t Please send me free copy of the complete new TORK MANUAL, 
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$100.00 Extra 


month’s trial, 


Curtis 1 
Publishing be starting 
Company wouldn’t it? 
223 Independence 

Square, Philadelphia, 


Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: Please send 
me your cash offer. I don’t 
promise to accept it, but I want 
to see what it’s like. 


Name 


Street = 


City 


Can You Afford to Pass Up 
ThisCashOtfer? 


NLESS you have all the money you 

want youcan’t. For we will pay you 
liberally in cash, month after month, 
for easy, pleasant work that need not 
take one minute from your regular job. 
Your profits will be just so much extra 
money —to help with regular expenses, 
to buy things you want that you can’t 
quite afford—to squander, if you like. 


In One Month 


Right now many local subscription representa- 
tives of The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal and The Country Gentleman’ 

are earning well oyer $100.00 extra every 
single month. The commissions and 
bonus that we pay them will enable 
them easily to hold this average 
throughout the entire year. And 
one hundred extra dollars, 

earned during your first 
would 
right, 


FREE 
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No experience — Yet 
He Earned $98.90 
His First Month. 


Harry E. Hutchinson, of New 
Jersey, began work about the 
middle of October, 1914. By the 
end of November he had earned 
$98.90—and he has had easy 


extra dollars every year since. 


Supplies, Equip- 
ment, Instruction 


You need not invest a penny. We tell you 
HOW to make money, supply everything 
you need to do it, and pay cash from the 

moment you begin work. A two-cent 
stamp brings our big cash offer—no 
obligation involved. 


Representative in Every County | $35-$75 Easily Earned and Paid Weekly 
Can earn in excess of $100.00 weekly handling nation- ohare or full time. Well-known engraved line Personal 
ally known Xmas Specialty in almost universal de- ristmas Cards, at prices that make it easy toiebrain on- 

ders. Experience unnecessary. Everyone a _ prospect. 
mand among professional, business and society people. 
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stick or flicker. Dealers and 
Jobbers write. 


GRIFFITH-HOPE CO., 27 Erie St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Protection 


The National Board of 
Fire Underwriters insists 
that your radio set be 
protected by an approved 
lightning arrester. 


It is significant that prin- 
cipalrailway signal, police 
and fire alarm systems 
have for 18 years de- 
pended upon the 
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Used by Radio Engineers Since 1913 


L. S. BRACH MFG. CO. 
Newark, N. J. 
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Manhattan Building, Chicago, III. 


Artistic Publishing Co., 
Sell virgin wool tailored-to-order 
suits and overcoats direct to wearer 


Salesine. —at $31.50, none higher, Rich fab- 


ric assortment. World’s greatest values. 


Starting now assures success. 


Easy to sell—$50.00 to 


$100.00 a week earned by hundreds of men, Commissions daily. We 
train you. Protected territory for hustlers. Write for new sales plan. 
843 W. Adams St. 


J. B. SIMPSON, Inc., Dept. 898, Chicago 


to trained men and women; we train you by mall; get 30 
years’ hotel experience in few months; earn $3, 000 to 
$10, 000 a year; fine living; work is fascinatingly interest- 
ing; quick advancement. Send for FREE BOOK today! 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL, Room C-4729, Washington,D.C. 
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For Painted Plaster Walls 


To hang up pictures without 
injuring the plaster, always use 
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Glass Heads—Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
“The Hanger with the Twist’’ 
Your protection is in the strong point 


10c pkts. Everywhere 


MOORE fr i PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AUTOISTS— PRIME WITH HEAT 


Your car starts hard in low temperature simply be- 

causeitisCOLD. At 68 degrees over 10% of manifald 

vapor condenses. 

This loss increases in colder weather. Your choke 

endeavors to enrich the mixture to overcome the 
‘ trouble, but at the 


, same time dilutes 
b4 lubrication and 
7 formscarbon. You 
can ease your 
choke. every 
day and 
start easily 
on coldest 
day with a 
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— 


Soo detente’ Seat i Fhe ELECTRIC 
manifold of any car in 
seconds, PRIMER 


Yours for casy starting This ‘is’ geavon- 


Vu Neat IS: teed and proved 

———— product, used for 
years by thousands of autoists. It is easily installed 
by anyone without boring. Sold through jobbers, 
dealers and special representatives. Your car needs 
one now. If not at your dealer’s send $3.75 direct, 
giving year and make of car. Write immediately for 
free literature and, if a salesman, for our special 
co-operative sales plan. 


Benroy Automotive Service, Inc., Mfrs. 
Dept. A, Rochester, N. Y. 
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but the reality in regard to that and other 
fashionable places is hardly less striking. 
Here are two items taken at random from 
the society columns, one from Newport and 
one from Long Island: 

“The demolition of two of the old-time 
summer houses in Newport, in close prox- 
imity to each other, has been started. One's 
the Breakwater, the former summer home of 
Charles Warren Lippitt on Ledge Road. 
This is being torn down by Mr. Lippitt’s 
son, the present owner, who plans to erect 


in place of the present castlelike struc- 


ture a smaller and more modern summer 
residence. 

“Farther up the road toward Bellevue 
Avenue the so-called Baker estate is also 
being torn down. This is being demolished, 
so it is said, to make room for a group of 
small cottages.” 

“Mr. and Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney 
have decided to close their large house in 
Wheatley Hills and will shortly take pos- 
session of the much smaller house which 
they are building on their estate.’ 

Everyone in the vicinity of New York is 
familiar with the great unoccupied palaces 
on Fifth Avenue, for the most part boarded 
up, and with the huge country places for 
Not long ago a representative of the 
$50,000,000 estate of the late Frederick G. 
Bourne, former president of the Singer Sew- 
ing Machine Company, i in asking the county 
board of supervisors to reduce the tax 
assessment on the Long Island country 
place, declared that because of the enormous 
cost of upkeep such places were becoming a 
drug on the market. 

The property is said to have cost $4,000,- 
000, but the lawyer added that it could now 
be bought for $500,000. A few weeks earlier 
a big newspaper advertisement told how the 
former magnificent W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., 
estate at Great Neck, Long Island, is to be 
thrown open as a golf and country club, 
with full directions for those who desire to 
apply for membership. 
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Or one may turn to another section of the 
paper and read how a famous movie di- 
rector has bought for $480,000, so that 
“none of his locations could be duplicated — 
by other movie men,’’ the famous ‘sea- 
encompassed estate of the late Henry M. — 
Flagler, the sea wall of which alone cost 
$500,000, and where one chandelier, weigh- 
ing 1100 pounds, cost $25,000. 

Or we find Miss Alice A. DeLamar, who 
inherited as part of $20,000,000 from her 
father, the magnificent estate, Pembroke, 

obtaining a judgment of foreclosure against 
a company which leased it from her to run 
as a summer club, but evidently did ‘not 
succeed very well. a 

“Miss DeLamar, who sailed for Europe 
Saturday,” the real-estate item goes on to- 
say, “‘has regarded the estate as something — 
of a white elephant, for its vastness requires 
a large expenditure.” 

Or we can read among the court proceed- 
ings of the family quarrels among promoters 
who had ‘arranged to buy from the execu- 
tors of the late William Rockefeller for 
something like $1,000,000 a portion only of 


“his Westchester County estate, Rockwood 


ah to convert it into an exclusive country 
club. 

Now it may be that while those who have 
white elephants wish to sell them at any 
price, those who do not own country estates, 
but have the ready money, are building new 
ones, even at the terrific costs which prevail 
at present. 

But it is safe to say that in recent years 
many of the very rich have learned to their 
annoyance and even sorrow that the mere 
piling up of fixed obligations, charges and 
liabilities, in the form of great estates which 
cannot be sold for a half or a quarter of their 
cost, is a form of expenditure which does 
not necessarily add to their enjoyment or 
happiness. 

Editor’s Note—This is the fourth of a series of ar- 
ticles by Mr. Atwood. The fifth and last will appear 
in an early number, 
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Take this list to your 
Grocer Today 


Check your winter needs on the 
list below—take it to your grocer 
today—and let him show you the 
savings you can make by placing 
your season’s order now. 


NOTE: Most DEL MONTE Fruits are 
packed in three sizes of cans. No. 2% (the 
large can) contains selected large’ fruit; 
No. 2 (the medium can) contains selected 
medium-sized fruit; and No. 1 (the small 
can) contains selected small fruit. 

All have the same splendid flavor, for all 
are DEL MONTE. Only tree-ripened 
fruit of highest quality goes under the 
DEL MONTE label—varying in dimen- 
sion but alike in flavor and quality—all 
packed in the same heavy syrup. Ask your 
grocer for the size of can to fit your need. 


DEL MONTE 
Canned Fruits 


APRICOTS 
BLACKBERRIES 
LOGANBERRIES 
RASPBERRIES 
STRAWBERRIES 

ROYAL ANNE CHERRIES 
GRAPES 

BARTLETT PEARS 
PEACHES, SLICED 
PEACHES, HALVED 
PEACHES, MELBA HALVES 
SLICED PINEAPPLE 
CRUSHED PINEAPPLE 
DE LUXE PLUMS 

EGG PLUMS 

GREEN GAGE PLUMS 
FRUITS FOR SALAD 
PREPARED PRUNES 


DEL MONTE 
Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS 
BEETS 

PEAS 

CHILI PEPPERS 
PIMIENTOS 
PUMPKIN 
SAUERKRAUT 
BRUSSELS SPROUTS 
SQUASH 

SWEET POTATOES 
SPINACH 
TOMATOES 


Other DEL MONTE 
Varieties 

PRESERVES 

JELLIES 

JAMS 

MARASCHINO CHERRIES 

TOMATO CATSUP 


TOMATO SAUCE 

CHILI SAUCE 

PREPARED MUSTARD 

PICKLES 

SWEET RELISH Us 
PORK AND BEANS 

CANNED SALMON 

DRIED FRUITS 

RAISINS 

**DRI-PAK’’ PRUNES 


And Many Other Varieties 


its to 
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Grocers are just beginning to receive this year’s pack 
of DEL MONTE Canned Fruits and Vegetables. Many 
are glad to offer substantial savings on quantity orders 
placed for delivery as goods arrive. 


They can afford to do this now as you relieve them 
of the cost of holding an extensive supply —and of mak- 
ing many deliveries instead of one. 


By ordering now, your grocer can give you just what 
you want—before he runs short of the varieties you 
wish. 


Take the list on this page to your grocer today. Tell 
him your requirements—and order an adequate, well- 
rounded supply for the coming winter season. 
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Haying in the Judith Basin, Montana 


T SOMETIMES happens that Congress TD 
leaves an opening for the Lord—an errand 
to go or a thing for Him to mend. It did 
that this year concerning agriculture in the 
thwest. At first, of course, the people of the Northwest were disappointed. They 
been promised a perfect solution at any cost. And then, after a great deal of sound 
motion, they were let down with nothing. Naturally they were mad. Their adrenal 
ls rose. Their bodies and minds were stimulated and they remembered an unpolitical 
h. It is that He helps them who help themselves. This changed their behavior. It is 
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known that when farmers look away from the Farm Bloc they plow deeper, work . 


ler and pass less time in pessimistic reverie. 
ill this you would expect. What you could not have predicted in the specific case 
the sequel. No one ever knows what that will be. 
nce the Mormons in a strange new land prayed to be delivered from a visitation of 
les. It was a matter of survival. The beetles were devouring their first crop, and 
e Mormons did not get this crop they would perish. Then it happened that the gulls 
¥ from the Pacific Ocean to Salt Lake and ate the beetlesup. A beautiful monument 
rently commemorates this intimate episode. Once in that same remote time 
culture in the Northwest, then just beginning, was overwhelmed by grasshoppers. 
farmers prayed. Then it happened that February and May were transposed. There 
May weather in February; there were baseball games on Washington’s Birthday. 
it turned very cold again; winter was reinstated; and that was the end of the 
shopper scourge. It is supposed that the grasshoppers, having a false god and no 
adar, came prematurely forward and froze to death. Entomologists may think 
rently. They may think what they like. Those are still living who remember that 
year they saw grasshoppers come over the bluff like waterfalls and devour every 
ulent thing, top, stem and root, and that the next year, after having joined their 
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prayers together, there were only enough grass- 
hoppers for bait. 

So you see it historically that the power to 
save agriculture: does not reside wholly with 
Congress. This is almost a forgotten fact. The world now is so full of scientific vanity 
that faith is in secret and alittle ashamed. Besides, Congress is jealous; and there is a 
common conspiracy which forbids giving the anonymous power credit for its works. For 
these reasons there will be no formal record, no proper acknowledgment, hardly more 
than a statistical trace, of what has occurred. There is almost no place left to put facts 
that cannot be analyzed. But if there did exist an old-fashioned Book of Everlasting 
there would be writing in it to this effect: 

“In the year 1924 the Lord relented. He remembered the people of the Ninth Federal 
Reserve Bank District, which is Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota and Montana. 
He forgave them their sins, such as the sins of wild banking and extravagant borrowing, 
not entirely as they deserved, perhaps, but as they needed to be forgiven. He caused the 
earth to produce ungrudgingly. Even more than this, for reasons inscrutable He caused 
the earth elsewhere, even to the ends thereof, to be less bountiful than in other years, so 
that the people of the Northwest should have not only good crops but high prices.”’ 

Of what had gone before there is record enough—in the newspapers, magazines, 
debates of Congress and economic literature generally. It is only this key to the sequel 
that will be missing. 

At the beginning of 1924 the Northwest was represented to be in a state of helpless 
despair. It was not, really. Only about one-eighth of it was despairing. But the whole 
of it had been more or less touched by a delusion of ruin. Banks were falling one against 
another like rows of dominoes. Their assets were frozen in farm mortgages and farmers’ 
notes. Here as elsewhere war prices for grain and cattle and all food products had 
been capitalized in the imaginary value of land; here as elsewhere war credit had been 
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employed in pyramidal land speculation and spent waste- 
fully for unproductive things; but here all the consequences 
were particularly bad. This for many reasons. Much of 
the country was new. Great areas had only recently been 
settled by people to whom farming was an adventure with 
phantasy dreamed in the cities. The multiplication of 


banks in the hands of men who knew little of banking 
would have been criminal but that criminal intent was 
lacking. 


Nature also was to be blamed. She gave crops 


Farmers of Bottineau 
County, Leaving Their 
Special Train at Grand 
Forks, North Dakota, to 
Visit the Fair and the 


Flour Mitt 


on virgin land where 
there never had been 
crops before, and then 
suddenly changed her 
mind. There were spe- 
cific disasters, such as 
the winter of 1919-20, 
when the cattle gath- 
ered around the ranch 
houses of Montana 
bawling forfood. When 
notes came due that ° 
had been given for hay 
there was nothing to 
sell; the cattle had died. 
Or where cattle had sur- 
vived they were unfit to 
sell and couldn’t have 
been sold at a profit 
in any case because 
prices suddenly col- 
lapsed. After this came : 
a succession of spotty a 
crops at low prices. 
For all these reasons 
the descent from sky to 
earth in the Northwest 
was an extra-harrowing experience. Many people quite 
lost their wits. There was a crisis, specifically named the 
crisis in the Northwest. The President proclaimed it in a 
special message to Congress. Secretary Hoover called a 
conference of bankers, merchants, railroad men, agricul- 
turists and publicists, to devise a way of helping the North- 
west. At the same time the Farm Bloc was proposing to 
save it, together with agriculture in general, once for all, 
by acts of wisdom, at least one of which would have declared 
economic law a failure and suspended its action. 


Credit Not Required 


bes all of which came nothing. Almost nothing. Con- 
gress adjourned without enacting either a bill of relief or 
asubstitute for the law of supply and demand. All the legis- 
lation proposed to be enacted in the farmers’ behalf was 
left scattered on the floor. Who put it there was a proper 
campaign question. The La Follette people could say the 
reactionaries did it, being dictated to by the industrial 
East and having no free, independent sentiments of human- 
ity—no bowels of their own for the farmer. And the 
Republicans could say the La Follette bloe did it for a 
selfish political reason, which was to prevent the Republican 
Party from acquiring merit with the farmer. 

For whatever reason, so it was left. And if any of the 
wicked reasons alleged are true, the Machiavellis are 
mocked. The Northwest is saved, and no bloc, no political 
party, may claim the credit. 


The Fair at Aberdeen, South Dakota. 
Forks, North Dakota, With the $3,000,000 State:Owned Flour Milt 
in the Background 


One thing was done outside of politics. Secretary 
Hoover’s conference had a definite result. Bankers of Wall 
Street, Chicago and Minneapolis were moved to form an 
emergency banking machine, called the Agricultural Credit 
Corporation, with ten millions of capital and one hundred 
millions of lending power. Its purpose was to bail out the 
Northwestern banks, or, that is, to give them new capital 
to go on with in exchange for their frozen assets, meaning 
their farm mortgages and their farmers’ notes unpayable. 
To this was added presently a second- 
ary purpose, which was to help finance 
the distribution of dairy cattle through 
loeal associations, like building-and- 
loan associations, in those areas of the 
Northwest where one-crop farming had 
been ruinous. 

But at the summer’s end this Agri- 
cultural Credit Corporation, organized 
for an errand of rescue, dispatched to 
the Northwest with tanks of financial 
oxygen and tons of bandages, adver- 
tised on its way with hysterical news- 
paper headlines—at the summer’s end 
it had loaned for all purposes less than 
five million dollars. That was less than 
half its capital—and less than one- 
twentieth of its maximum lending 
power. It might almost as well have 
been a Coué gesture with no capital 
at all. 

This is easily explained. 


At Right—The Fair at Grand 


First, the Northwest country as a 
whole was much closer to the earth 
than it thought it was when it was 
making that dreadfulsound last winter. 
The worst was already past, and it is 
possible that the worst would not have 
been quite so bad as it was if the po- 
litical mind had not exploited the situa- 
tion at Washington. 

Secondly, by the time the Agricul- 
tural Credit Corporation arrived the 
people who still desperately needed 
credit were beyond the reach of it. 
They could not be saved. Credit had 
ruined them; more of it could not 
mend them. The number of these was 
actually very large. Relatively it was 
small. What will become of them is 
what nobody can help. A man whose 
farm is mortgaged for more than it is 
worth, whose horses and cows and tools are mortgaged, 
whose crop is mortgaged before it is sown, whose taxes are 
unpaid since 1920—he cannot be made solvent with credit. 
He cannot work it out. Some of these will go tenant farm- 
ing. Some will return to the cities where the phantasy was 
dreamed. 

Thirdly, those whom credit would help wished as little 
of it as possible. And it was surprising how much they 
could do without. It is many years since a crop in the 
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Northwest was planted, tended and brought to har 
with so little cash outlay. This was done by worl 
harder, by swapping labor in a neighborly way across’ 
fence instead of hiring it, by using old tools instead of 
ones, and by everyone thinking how to keep his e 
down. In the great Judith Basin of Montana—a stat 
itself—people could not borrow if they would. Therey 
no banks left to borrow from. So they planted and tj 
and brought off a fine crop with almost no credit at 
Farming without banking. They cannot say themse 
how they did it. 


The Favorable Weather-Pattern 


OURTHLY—well, the fourth was what happe 

There was better and harder farming, to be sure. | 
versity obliges. But there was better farming elsewh 
too, and not so well rewarded. Though you cannot 
crops without trying, still it often is that you try and«¢ 
not get them. The truth is arbitrary. Why precisel: 
the Northwest where the crisis was were the crops go 
Why was the elemental pattern of sun, wind and raj 
little more favorable there? And why was itso unfavor: 
elsewhere—as in Canada just beyond an imaginary line 
Argentina, in Russia, in the Balkans, in Europe generall 
that the great evil surnamed surplus which devours 
price was chased out of the West into the East, ever 
Detroit? One is not required to be self-committ 
Each to his way of secret thinking. 

For all rational purposes there is a’ law of averages. 
includes every unexpectedness, satisfies the mind, leg 
nothing to wonder, J 
it must be suppc 
that natural events 
nonpartisan. All 
same, when you h 
seen the storm 1 
round and round 
Northwest heave 
make hideous faces 
Montana, rattle 
barn doors of Nc 
Dakota, and then « 
sudden impulse p: 
itself north of an im 
nary line and hail 
what’s left of 1 
Canadian wheat—w 
you have seen it ag 
and again, you are 
liged to say: ‘Thi 
not La Foll@ 
weather.” 

Meanwhile the gi 
speculators at Mit 
apolis and Chicago, 
play with unfinis 
facts, sometimes 
facts that do not e 
had been tilting 
price of whe: 


) 


F 
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Suddenly it began to rise. It rose so fast that in a 
weeks two bushels of wheat were worth what three 
been worth before. With wheat went corn, until corn st 
above a dollar a bushel and touched the price of hog 
of this with no McNary-Haugen Bill in operation, wi 
benefit of legislation whatever. 
You would have heard in places while this was tal 
place that a monster conspiracy was forward. The 
(Continued on Page 174) 


ROM my first fight I started to 
+ runaway. This scrap came at an 
early age, when I was about twelve 
tsold. I was attending St. Ignatius 
»ge in San Francisco, and at noon 
‘ecess periods was confined to what 
called the Little Yard. Up toa 
in grade you were in the Little 
| with the smaller youngsters, and 
11 you were promoted out of the 
fe Yard you could go into the Big 
| with the big boys. I was always 
). for my age and looked much older 
: I really was, so I would go to the 
/es and they would have prizes for 
1 under twelve years old and they 
tr would let me try for them, and I 
rather out of it and often lonely. 
‘never I could I would sneak into the 
Yard at lunch times to play hand 
and prisoner’s base with the older 


ne bully of the Big Yard was a boy 
|d Fatty Carney, but I had never 
/ warned about him. Now about 
itime I struck up an acquaintance 
a fellow by the name of Hopkins. 
“ised to bring our own lunches, as 
ived quite a distance from the 
ol, and this Hopkins boy, whose 
: were well-to-do, brought all the 
t kinds of cakes and sandwiches. 
iaps this was one of the attractions 
1e friendship. Anyway, I used to 
1 and play with him and get some 
's lunch, which was much finer than 
vhing I had ever had. In playing 
iyner’s base one day I happened to 
,e him, and Fatty Carney, the bully 
ive just spoken of, was running after 
zone else, and Hopkins ran into 


yy and Carney promptly hit him. Of course I took 
(kins’ part, as he was my pal, and grabbed Carney’s 
1s and started to fight him then and there. The other 
¥; interfered and a brother of the college came and or- 
id me back to the Little Yard, where I belonged, but 
before Carney had said, “‘I’ll get you after school!” 
¥eone was then kind enough to inform me that I was 
) gainst the toughest fellow in the school. When school 
i dismissed that afternoon one of the boys whispered to 


gas we marched 
| in line, that 
jley was wait- 
or me outside. 
‘first intention 
2 to run away. 
fre were two 
‘sand I wasjust 
‘1g to decide 
lch was the 
ir, when it sud- 
y occurred to 
«that if I ran 
vy all the boys 
(ld laugh at me 
) I should be 
ced upon as a 
yard. 


‘Trouble 


_EPT thinking 
| over while I 
marching, but 
ride was now 
ised and I said 


Carney with 
nch of fellows 
ounding him, 


, but that af- 
oon an idea 


dall my life— 
void trouble, 
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Corbett’s Earliest Boxing Ring, a Holiow Square on the Second Floor of His 
Father’s Stable 


if possible, but if it lay ahead of me, to be the aggressor 
and not let the other fellow think I was at all afraid. In my 
heart I was afraid of Carney then, but I marched right 
over to him, scared as I was, and said, “‘Are you waiting 
for me?” He said, “Yes.” 

We went around to a lot opposite the United States 
Mint, called the Mint Yard, and the whole school followed. 
We started to fight. He was a big, strong fellow—if we 
had been men and in a regular ring they would have called 
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A General View of the Olympic Club Arena 


him theslugger and mea panther, terms 
much used in descriptions of fights 
those days. 

I had never had a boxing lesson, but 
occasionally had watched my older 
brother box. He was six years older 
than I and I remembered a few of his 
tricks, such as looking at the stomach 
and hitting in the face—just the crude 
principles of the boxing art. 

Fatty started to rush me, and as he 
was stronger and older than I, I began 
to jump out of his way, trying to make 
him miss. Then I’d jab at him and 
jump away, instinctively using my head 
even at that age, though I didn’t real- 
ize it myself. After a few minutes the 
police came and scattered us; but 
by that time I was sure I could whip 
Carney, and when weran away from the 
police I ran in the same direction that 
he took, as I wanted to have it out with 
him. He made for his home, and we 
came to the Circus Lot, used for the 
circus performances in those days. 


A Proud Parent 


HAD no supporters with me, just 

two or three of the boys of my own 
neighborhood who had followed me, 
while Fatty had his whole gang at his 
back. We started fighting in this lot 
and I was getting the better of him, and 
he realized it, so he grabbed hold of me 
and started to wrestle. Being much 
stronger than I, he threw me down and 
proceeded to punch me while I lay un- 
derneath him. An old gentleman with 
a cane stood near watching us. He took 
the cane in his hand and stepped in and 


hit Fatty on the back with it and told him he ought to fight 
boys of his own age and size. I went home with a black eye. 

My father, an old-fashioned Irishman, discovered this 
little souvenir of the fight. Pointing at it, he asked sternly, 
‘“Where did you get this?”’ 

I explained the circumstances to him and told him it had 
been a case of either fighting or running away and being 
called a coward. I didn’t realize at the time that my father 
was really proud of me because I had not gone out the other 


entrance of the 
school. He asked 
me who it was I 
had fought with 
and I told him 
Fatty Carney. 

“Carney down 
Ome Heownarrsd 
Street?’’ he asked. 

In those days 
San Francisco 
wasn’t so big as it 
is now and every- 
body knew every- 
body else, and he 
repeated, “‘ Carney 
down on Howard 
Street? H’m! 
What d’ye think 
uv that!’’ He 
seemed surprised 
to think that I had 
been fighting with 
this big Carney 
boy. 

I returned to 
school the next 
day; so did Car- 
ney. Then the 
older boys in the 
Big Yard came 
around, making a 
fuss over me, and 
I could hear the 
boys saying, 
“Why, you ought 
to have seen him 
yesterday! This 
kid was shifting 
and using judg- 
ment just the way 
professionals do.” 
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I was surprised and pleased, but the wind was taken out 
of my sails when the head of the college appeared and put 
us both out of school. He did not suspend us, but expelled 
us for good. Anyway, this fight grew to be a legend, a sort 
of historical event in the school and was talked of long 
afterward, so the 
boys told me. 

From that fight 
I learned a lesson 
that has lasted me 
all my life—that 
the size of a man 
does not count, and 
that by using my 
head and feet I 
could lick a man 
much stronger than 
myself. 

I don’t think I 
really proved that 
I had what I call 
real courage in that 
first fight. After 
all, it was merely a 
question of pride. 
As a matter of fact, 
I donot think I had 
my courage tested 
until eight years af- 
terward, when I 
fought Choynski. 
Then I found out 
what it means to 
keep on going in 
the face of a terrible 
beating, when de- 
feat stares you in 
the face; but more 
of this later. 

The next year I 
attended Sacred 
Heart College. 
Two incidents of 
that year stand out 
in my mind. There 
was a boy from my 
neighborhood who 
went to this school 
and who was sub- 
ject to epileptic fits. 
He used to look on 
me as a protector. When one of these attacks 
would come on the teacher would say, “‘ Corbett, 
take him out into the yard.”’ Out we would go, 
and when the attack subsided we would have a 
real good time together. This gave me a bright 
idea, and finally one day I tried it. I leaned over 
to my epileptic friend and whispered, ‘‘Tim, can 
you throw a fit for me?”’ 

Being grateful for all my trouble, he did this 
promptly as a little act of friendship. 
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Rough and Tumble 


HE teacher yelled, ‘‘ Corbett, take him out!”’ 

And we had a wonderful time, fooling around, 
playing knife, telling stories, and stayed out in 
the yard about an hour. This worked so splen- 
didly that we tried it at least once a week and 
got many an unearned recess thereby. 

During this period I had some fights. I think 
I can truthfully say that I never started one. 
In fact, I have tried to follow such a policy all 
my life; but after the first fight with Carney, 
through the confidence gained in it, I never took 
any back talk from any boy, no matter what 
his size. 

The second incident that I recall most vividly 
was quite dramatic and was also the cause of my 
being expelled from the Sacred Heart College. 

One of the boys sitting behind me was con- 
stantly whispering slurs at me. This I, of course, 
resented. The brother in charge of the classroom called me 
forward, broke a window pole in half, told me to hold out 
my hand and gave me one of the most terrific blows I have 
ever had in my life. The pain was intense, and when he 
said ‘Hold out your other hand,” for once I didn’t obey, 
and turned and walked back to my seat. 

When the class was dismissed I started to go out with the 
other boys, but was ordered by this kind-hearted brother 
to remain behind the rest. I caught a glimpse of the big 
stick under his gown and lit out of the door. This happened 
to be on the fourth floor, and the school was so built that 
there were four galleries circling an open court. Around 
each successive gallery I ran, pursued by the brother with 
the stick, then on the third floor by two more of the order, 
on the second by another group, until I came to the bot- 
tom, where a seventh lay in wait—a big fat fellow looking 


like Friar Tuck. I have heard since of the solar-plexus 
blow. It was not then known, but I delivered it—with my 
head—in the fat brother’s stomach, and over we went, 
rolling on the floor and out into the street. This valedictory 
ended my school days, though not my education. 

School days over, work was ahead. My 
father kept a livery stable and among his 
customers was the cashier of the Nevada 
Bank of San Francisco, J.S. Angus. One 
of the owners of this bank was John W. 
Mackay, father of Clarence H. Mackay. 
Mr. Angus got me a job as messenger 
boy and I worked there for six years, ris- 
ing at last to the post of assistant receiv- 
ing teller. 

During this period I used to box fre- 
quently. With my father’s consent, I 
kept boxing gloves in the stable, and the 
boys of the neighborhood would come 
around in the evenings after supper and 
we had many informal bouts. However, 
the form of athletics that seemed to ap- 
peal to me most at this time was baseball. 
In fact, I think I may say that I was 
headed for the big league, for our team, 
the Aleazars, played against clubs that 
had on their rosters such players as Ed 
Morris and Fred Carroll, later a famous 
battery of the Pittsburgh Nationals; 
George Van Haltren, for many years cen- 
ter fielder of the Giants; Tom Brown, of 
the Washingtons, and many others that 
figured in the box scores of the 80’s and 
90’s. With those whose names I have just 
mentioned, and others who later became 
famous, I was really being groomed by 
the baseball magnates of the Coast for a 
baseball career. 

There is a famous story called A Piece 
of String, which tells of aman whostooped 
down to pick up this little article and so 
had his whole career changed. Well, that 
is what a simple thing like a liner did for 


Mr. Corbett’s Mother and Father at the Time of Their Wedding. 
Above —Mrs. Corbett When J. J. C. Met Her in 1892 


me—it split my hand between the little and third fingers 
so badly that I had to leave the diamond. Thereafter I 
devoted more time to boxing. 

Just before this accident occurred I had been asked by 
the officers of the famous Olympic Athletic Club of San 
Francisco to play second base for their team. Unfortu- 
nately, I never did, because of the mishap just referred to; 
but it brought me within the walls of this club, famous in 
all sporting annals, and there I began to take up boxing in 
a more serious way. 

At this time I had a pal named Lew Harding, who was in- 
terested in boxing and still more so in wrestling. In his 
father’s cellar he had boxing gloves and a wrestling pad, 
and twice a week we went to this favorite haunt at night. 
Now his ideas about training were not so helpful as his 
ideas of wrestling. As soon as we arrived, as the first part 
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of our routine, we would freeze four quarts of ice cre: 
When that was hard we would wrestle half an hour, ¢) 
eat a quart of cream, following this up with boxing for 
hour, after which strenuous exercise we would eat up 
remainder of the cream. 

It was enough to kill any ordinary individual, an 
would not advise anyone seriously considering taking 
boxing to adopt this course. 

I did not really know that I had any natural box 
ability, although I had tried to remember and put 
practice certain things I had seen professionals do; hx 
ever, Lew saw in me things that I didn’t see in mysel 
quickness of eye and feet, and a natural understanding 
and instinct for the game. So without telling me that 
was putting me through a course of stunts for any purpe 
he began to take me around to various places where I m 
“mix it” with the toughest characters in town. 


Getting the Worst of It 


OR instance, on Wednesday nights he would lead me, 

unconscious victim, to the fire-engine house, where 1 
roughest young fellows of the town used to congrega 
and on Friday nights to a blacksmith shop, where { 
crowd was even worse. I had a good many fights at each 
these places—some of them pretty tough ones, for, a) 
said, the gangs were composed of noted scrappers of 1 
town. When I first came there they used to sneer ati 
and look upon me as a dude, for, being a bank clerk 
naturally took pains with my personal appearance. Ho 
ever, I fought myself into their estimation, and soon th 
forgot to make remarks about my white collar or kid gloy 
although many compliments were paid me about my1 
of those of another sort. 

By and by, having licked all the regular frequenters of t 
place, they began to scout around along the shore front 
the Barbary Coast, and all the dives of the underworld 
procure the roughest talent they could. I found the ro 
pretty tough going for a while, but stuck it out, never losi 
asingle bout. All those were earned without any real be 
ing instruction, which was to come later; but here I fee 
developed resourcefulness, generalship and ability to s} 
up all kinds of men. Of course my antagonists were all 
the brutal slugging type, and used no judgme 
at all; but it was undoubtedly a great ie | 
for me. 

When I joined the Olympic Club it happal 
that their building had just burned down and ti 
members were using the Turnverein, which h 
an open gymnasium, a gallery, and a runni! 
track. The first day after I had signed up, bei 
very confident of my ability after my victories 
the engine house and blacksmith shop, I wentt 
to the boxing instructor to take him on. He 
me if I had ever boxed and I replied, witha 
deal of pride, * ‘Oh, yes, hundreds of times!” 

He said ‘‘Box with me a while,” and then pr 
ceeded to show me up. 

It seems that in the gallery were several Ge 
man friends of his and he tried to make a monk 
out of this fresh kid, to their great delight. Eve 
time my head went back from one of his blo 
they would roar over their steins until the rafte 
rang. He hit meso often that I thought the 
was a shower of boxing gloves like big hailston 
coming through the air. Although I had : 
ways managed to keep good control of my tel 
per, I felt that afternoon that he, with his ski 
was taking advantage of a youngster in rath 
a mean way and showing off before his Germ 
friends. I saw red and began to rough it wi 
him, scuffling around, and he threatened to! 
port me and have my privileges at the club? 
scinded. So that ended our relations. ‘ 

The next day my friend Harding and I we 
to the club again and I saw a fellow with ani 
mense black beard like a Russian’s or the or 
the bearded miners wore in ’48. There we 
still some left around Frisco. Blackbeard w 
boxing with a friend, and he must have be 
fooling with him; but I didn’t know this att 
time. He had a magnificent torso, like Jeftrie 
but I didn’t take note of it just then. All I could see we 
those black whiskers, and I said to myself, ‘‘A fellow w 
would wear a beard like that cannot box.” 

Then I leaned over to my friend Harding and suggest 
that he fix it up for me. Harding went over to the pl 
fessor and asked him to arrange a few rounds ee 


black-bearded man. The professor smiled, seeing reve 
ahead; as this fellow, although I did not know it, wast 
heavyweight champion of the club, weighed 215 pow 
and was a terrific hitter. 

The gloves once on, I struck out for the black beard, 
still all I could see were the whiskers. In the next se 
I was sitting in a chair and they were throwing water 
me, rubbing my legs, and holding smelling salts to my nm 
I had been knocked dead cold, but even then I did 
realize it. 


got up and, in a groggy way, said “‘Come on, let’s 
.”’ but Blackbeard said, ‘‘No, you have had enough for 
uy.”’ Blackbeard’s reply ended hostilities for that day. 
o show them that I was all right and had not been hurt 
irted to circle the running track, which ran around the 
n, the center being occupied by the apparatus. Some- 
I couldn’t keep to the track and before I had lurched 
e yards was reeling into the center of the room and 
ging into the apparatus, still very groggy and in dan- 
of other knock-out blows—from the parallel bars and 
ig rings. 

ew led me from the gymnasium down to the dressing 
n, and then it began to dawn on me that I had really 
1 knocked out and for the first time in my life; and I 
k it was one of the’greatest blows to my pride I have 
» experienced. I saw then that I needed boxing in- 
ction. 

bout twelve months after this incident the beautiful 
Olympic Club was opened and a boxing instructor, 
ter Watson, was imported from England. On the first 
of his appearance a man named Hiseman, who hap- 
ad to be the middleweight champion of the club, asked 
json for a bout, and in front of his—Eiseman’s—friends 
1 to put the finishing touch on the new teacher. It was 
srand stand”’ trick and very mean, also decidedly un- 
cal, as Eiseman was a younger man than Watson and 
latter was not in condition and was simply engaged to 
h the members points. There followed a terrific fight, 
ch was later stopped, and Watson, resenting the un- 
aess of it, shook his fist in Eiseman’s face and said, “In 
‘e months I will develop some youngster from this club 
- will give you the worst licking you ever had in your 
” 

he next day, I, being sixth on the list for the boxing 
dn, waited my turn with the instructor. Meantime I 
aoe the other men and no- 

‘1 that they all seemed afraid 
Vatson and didn’t open up. 
$s caution—or respect— 
er annoyed him, [I also no- 
d, because he was anxious to 
/ out how much they knew 
| what material he had to 
k with. 

Then it came to my turn he 
od me, “Have you ever 
pd ?’” 

\A good many times,’’ I told 
i, 

‘e said, “Open up; I want 
:to show me what you have.”’ 
eeling a little impressed by 
jman, who was quite noted 
this skill, I looked at him, 
zled, and inquired, “‘Do you 
ly mean it?”’ 

Of course,’ he replied im- 
ently. 

‘(Open up with all I have and 
you as hard as I want to?” 
joeated. He smiled. 

\That’s what I want.” 


j A Warning 


| OFF I started, like a runa- 
way horse, and showered 
(ys at him from all directions. 
ibout a minute he held up 
*hand and said, ‘‘Is there 
Irish blood in you by any 
hee?” 

Yes, sir, my father and 
‘her are Irish,” I answered. 
zrinned. 

In three months you will lick 
jman in this club.” 

jis confidence somehow 
‘ied to stimulate me as no 
Lr words had ever done. Ey- 
yspare moment I could get I 
éticed feints and shifts, even 
ng them before my mirror 
‘ight; and in the morning 
d study my own action, 
h furnished considerable 
sement for my _ brothers, 
'looked through the door. 
nwhile the instructor took 
cular pains with me and 
then on I became his fa- 
‘e pupil. 

ter I had taken my second 
ag lesson I approached my 
aer Harry, who was next to 
dest of the ten children in 
family, and asked him to 
on the gloves with me, 
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Having always been able to cuff me about as he liked, he 
laughed at me; but I persisted, and finally giving in, he 
went out to the box stall in the livery stable. 

A little patronizingly he put up his hands, but before he 
knew it I had hit him so quickly that he was jolted hard 
up against the side of the stall. This was a new experience 
for him and he grew angry and started to rush me; but I 
had benefited by my lessons and shifted and ducked this 
way and that under his arm so he couldn’t land a glove on 
me. I tried one or two more blows on him; then he sud- 
denly stopped and said, with a mischievous grin, ‘‘ Wait! 
I'll get Frank!”’ 

Now Frank was my oldest brother and had always had 
a wonderful time chasing me about and was considered the 
star scrapper of the family. Harry found him and he came 
into the box stall, all confidence and prepared to give me 
the punishment earned by my freshness and impudence. 
Like Harry, he put his hands up, but before he had time 
even to lead I had landed at least ten blows on him in such 
rapid succession that he was quite as stunned as Harry 
had been. 

I was under him and back of him and all around; he 
might as well have been chasing ashadow. Then I turned 
to and slammed him all over the place. He tore off the 
gloves and went into the office of the livery stable, where 
my father sat, busy at his accounts. 

“Dad,” said Frank, ‘“‘you better look out for that fel- 
low.” 

Watching by the window, I heard dad reply, without 
discontinuing his work, “‘ What fellow?’”’ 

“ce Afbaale?: 

Then he looked up. 

“Why, what has he done?”’ 

“Done!”’ exclaimed Frank. ‘“‘Why, he’s just knocked 
Harry and me all over the box stall out there, and he’ll 
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turn into a prize fighter if you don’t look out, he’s getting 
so chesty !”’ 

The old gentleman laughed and thought it was a great 
joke, but of course didn’t take it seriously. 

As you may have guessed, we were a very united family, 
but of course, like all others, had our troubles. One of the 
things that impressed me most, even as a boy, was hearing 
my father and mother, who were quite thrifty, talking 
about that mortgage of $6000 on their San Francisco home 
and the stable property. You see that although my father 
worked hard, his livery-stable business could not bring 
many luxuries to a family of twelve. 

During the time I held the position in the bank I used 
to keep his books at night to help him out, and I realized 
how he stood and was early impressed with his financial 
hardships. Seeing him worry about the feed bill and all such 
little details brought this home, and then and there, even 
as a boy, I determined if I ever got hold of any big sum of 
money the first thing I would do would be to pay off that 
mortgage. Then, if there was anything left, I planned to 
send dad and mother to the old country to see their 
childhood home. Often they used to talk about the place 
and say, “‘Oh, if we could only see Ireland again before 
we die!”’ 


Old-Fashioned Family Life 


FELLOW never had better or more affectionate parents 
than I. Perhaps they were a little too lenient with us 
sometimes, but I think on the whole they were just. Hon- 
estly, I cannot think, as I look back over the years, of a 
single mistake they ever made, except perhaps in being too 
open-hearted. For instance, I can now remember how 
once, after I became champion and was playing in San 
Francisco, my mother insisted on having the whole com- 
pany of forty people out to see 
her, simply because they were 
friends of Jim’s. And I know 
they never tasted a better sup- 
per, and after it was over my 
sister went to the piano and ac- 
companied my mother, singing 
Annie Laurie in her sweet old 
voice. When the song was over, 
father and mother, in response 
to a unanimous demand, danced 
an Irish jig. She was a beautiful 
waltzer, too, so light on her feet, 
although she was plump. I have 
never danced with a finer, il. 
seems to me. 

That there was harmony in 
our family, and respect paid to 
our parents, is evident from the 
fact that for the six years I was 
a bank clerk I gave my monthly 
salary to my mother each pay 
day. Afterwards I would ask 
my father for what I needed 
from time to time. When my 
mother died they found in her 
bureau a bank book in my name 
with the entries of my salary, 
the first of each month, and 
showing the raises as they came 
along. Their plans for me may 
seem amusing to some of my 
friends. Earlier in life they had 
determined upon my being a 
priest—perhaps because a 
brother of my father’s, who was 
born after father left Ireland and 
whom he had never seen, the 
uncle for whom I was named, 
was a priest. 

During the months following 
Walter Watson’s taking charge 
at the Olympic Club, I took les- 
sons from him three timesa week. 
I was so enthusiastic that I used 
to go on the days between to 
watch the others box and pick 
up what I could as a spectator. 
I guess I must have been devel- 
oping pretty fast, although I did 
not know it at the time. 

Watson took an unusual inter- 
est in me, not merely because of 
any natural talent I may have 
been fortunate enough to possess 
but because of the old grudge 
between him and Eiseman, the 
middleweight champion of the 
club, who had treated him so 
roughly at his first appearance. 
The bad feeling between these 
two had grown with each day 

(Continued on Page 105) 
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my freshman year, because I found it suddenly nec- 

essary to earn my own living. To me this was a fall 
from my high estate as tragical as the fall of Lucifer. For 
a long while after this I felt a sense of deep humiliation 
whenever I met a college man. To myself I was an out- 
lander, for I continued to live in Cambridge, where thestock 
question was, ‘‘ What class are you?” 

To answer “I did not finish’’ was like a confession of 
failure. I felt this the more because my work and social 
activities kept me within this circle. In spite of the fact 
that I was not conscious of any mental inferiority I felt like 
an intruder. I was not a collegeman. To cap the climax, 
I married a college woman. 

In the meanwhile I passed daily the old brick buildings 
and saw, year after year, a stream of young men going in 
and out of them—always the same 
stream, to all outward appearances. 
They were ever the same age. They 
never graduated. Every June they 
held Class Day exercises, but every 
fall they came back again to renew 
their former activities. The catalogue 
might show a different list of names, 
but that was unimportant. Always 
they were young men bent upon the 
same things. This is one of the pretty 
illusions of a university town. 


‘| LEFT Harvard twenty-eight years ago, at the end of 


Harvard Men 


1 bere was still old Harvard; 
but for me, except as a pictur- 
esque tradition, it did not exist. My 
chance had come and gone. Time did 
not stand still for me as it did for these 
youngsters. Five years passed; then 
ten; then fifteen; then twenty. My 
former classmates were now middle- 
aged alumni. They were, for the most 
part, successful lawyers, doctors and 
business men, and seemed in propor- 
tion to their advancing years to be- 
come more distinctively Harvard men. 
That phrase designated them like the 
hall-mark of ‘‘Sterling’’ or ‘‘ Fourteen 
carat.”’ It certified once and for all 
that they were educated, and nothing 
could rob them of that high honor. 
With age their status automatically 
gathered dignity until every old gray- 
beard of the older classes who hobbled 
around the yard on Commencement 
Day was acclaimed a scholar. The 
president of the university had once 


spoken the magic words, ‘‘ By virtue of the authority vested 
in me by the overseers of Harvard University you are ad- 
mitted to the fellowship of educated men,” and that was 
all there was to it. The sentence had the solemnity and 
permanence of the marriage vow ‘‘till death us do part.” 

Wherever the class came together as a group it was 
impossible to doubt this union. At their dinners the Har- 
vard flag was everywhere in evidence, and the cheer of 
nine long Harvards could be called for with certainty of a 
vigorous response. These alumni were as actively inter- 
ested in current varsity athletics as the undergraduate 
body, and shouted themselves hoarse at every game. 

In spite of this, however, my illusion about them was 
slowly vanishing. I was meeting these men, and with them 
graduates of other leading colleges, at some of the promi- 
nent social clubs in town. I lunched with them and sat 


xeanen! 
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around the lounge with them, and month after month 
listened to a type of conversation that. did not rise aboy 
the level of that to be heard in a hotel lobby. It was aston 
ishing. I am thinking of two groups; the one distinctivel 
representative of Harvard graduates, and the other, whic 
included many other university men. In both the mos 
popular subjects of general conversation were local polities 
sports, new ways of making hooch, last night’s bridge o 
mah-jongg game or some recent adventure in bottle poc 
or golf. In both clubs the time of the members was prett 
evenly divided between dominoes and the daily paper. 

If, by chance, a question of foreign politics slipped ina 
the round table, the lack of all historical perspective wa 
amazing. Most of them were familiar with events in th 
last war because they had picked up this information frot 
the papers or from personal experience, but if anyone hai 
asked what part in this great even 
was played by Peter the Great 
Frederick II, or Metternich or Bit 
marck, by Cavour, the elder Pitt, b 
the treaty of Utrecht or Paris, h 
would have been met by indignan 
silence unless a university profess¢ 
of history happened to be presen 
Their ignorance was matched only b 
their lack of interest. Any man wh 
deliberately introduced such a subjet 
would have been voted a boor. Th 
function of these clubs was, accordin 
to the by-laws, to promote social it 
tercourse among men with a commo 
interest in arts and letters, but prat 
tically they had become nothing bt 
retreats from all forms of mental at 
tivity; a convenient place to lune 
and play games. 


No General Knowledge 


HESE men were all prominent i 

their various professions and @ 
had secured university degrees. Yé 
time and time again when I triedt 
take advantage of the training the 
were supposed to have, and get ther 
to talk on any subject outside tht 
special field, I was disappointed. 
found that as a general rule the longe 
the man was out of college the less ¢ 
an education he revealed. He mi 
be a successful lawyer, a succe 
doctor or a successful statesman, 
in the subjects upon which a colleg 
man is supposed to be informed B 
could not have qualified for entra 
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modern fresh- 
elass. His 


: 
twledge of the 
bsics was so 
it he could not 
hslate a Com- 
heement Day 


gram. Of his- 
y, of fine arts, 
jterature, he re- 
Jed practically 
ching. If knowl- 
l2 of such mat- 
. constitutes an 
icated man it is 
‘urd to speak of 
se fellows as 
‘cated. The 
: that can be 
| of them is that 
ly were once ed- 
‘ted. Their de- 
+ is a souvenir. 
‘hat, however, 
cognized to be 
yething. After 
‘an has forgot- 
” all he ever 
rw he retains, 
:1 consequence 
having known 
ie things once, 
(rtain tone. He 
ke a man who 
:1to sing or used 
» lay the piano 
‘used to have 
ye skill in draw- 
{the better off 
§ this much. 
ti, I should not 
1 such a man a singer if he could no longer sing, or a 
‘ust or an artist, if he could no longer play or draw. By 
same test I could not see how I could call a man edu- 
ud, even if the holder of a Doctor of Philosophy degree, 
In the level of his thought and talk did not rise above 
1; of those who had never had his advantages. Educa- 
‘ is, of course, partly a development process, but it im- 
7s also a knowledge of the best that has been said and 
ight, as Matthew Arnold put it. 
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‘AD lunch with one such man who was rather franker 
‘ith himself than most. He had a fine scholastic record, 
\uating first from a Middle Western college, then secur- 
a scholarship to Harvard, where he won a Master of 
degree. After this he taught for several years at a big 
sern preparatory school. Not satisfied with his income 
ntered a banking house, where after much hard work 
i’as prospering greatly. 
Am I educated?” he exclaimed. “Nothing of the sort. 
1e last five years I’ve forgotten all I ever knew. I don’t 
» time to read anything outside my profession. What 
ore, I doubt if I ever was educated. I went at my 
ies in a businesslike way because I intended to teach 
so a high rank was necessary to secure for me a decent 
I cultivated the science of cramming so as to make a 
percentage in examinations. I developed a type of 


“Gosh, what do you 
think?” he squirmed. 

“Who were the leading 
writers of the next cen- 
tury?” 

“Say, I never was much 
on dates.” 

I switched to fine arts. 

“When was the Golden 
Age of Greece?” 

“Darned if I know.’’ 

“Who were some of the 
leading sculptors of that 
period?” 

““Phidias was one,” he 
answered triumphantly. 

“Right. Any others?” 

“Sure there were, but 
darned if I can remember 
them.’’ 

He had taken a half 
dozen courses in philos- 
ophy. 

“What was Plato’s the- 
ory of beauty?” I asked. 

“What do you think I 
am?’ he demanded. 

I tried English history. 


memory and a system that 
made this possible, but just 
as soon as I passed off one 
examination I dropped the 
subject and moved on to 
another. Today, except for 
my memory, I’m right 
where I started.” 

But it takes even a 
shorter time than this to 
lose all one has gained in 
college provided no use is 
made of it. I cornered a 
third-year law man, gradu- 
ate of a prominent univer- 
sity, and quizzed him. 

“Give me some idea of 
what was going on in Eng- 
lish literature during the 
early part of the seven- 
teenth century,’ was my 
opening. 

“That was Shakspere’s 
time, wasn’t it?” he re- 
turned hopefully. 

“Yes, but who weresome 
of his contemporaries?” 
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“Give me some idea of the difference in policy and char- 
acter of the elder and younger Pitt.” 

“Nothing doing.” 

“What was the position of England as a result of the 
Seven Years’ War?” 

“Look here, man, I didn’t get a doctor’s degree.” 

Not one of these questions or the dozen more I asked 
was purely academic. They come within the field of knowl- 
edge that an educated man is supposed to have. It is 
information of this kind which gives perspective—which is 
supposed to give a man a keener insight into the thought 
of today. The net result of his training was to increase his 
mental capacity for the study of law, but this seemed piti- 
fully little compared with what properly should be ex- 
pected. It is difficult to understand how such a man is 
entitled to hold the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 


Renewing Old Contacts 


N THE meanwhile education as a living thing had come 

to have a new meaning in my own life. My oldest son had 
reached a point in his high-school studies where the prob- 
lem of college entrance examinations began to loom up. 
Harvard and those old brick buildings around the Yard 
took on fresh significance. I felt once more a personal rela- 
tionship with them, for, of course, the boy was going to bea 
Harvard man. This prospect stirred up all my old-time 
regrets, which as 
a result of my ex- 
perience of the last 
few years had be- 
come somewhat 
dormant. I felt as 
though the boy 
was fast catching 
up with me and 
would soon be rac- 
ing far ahead. I 
did not like the 
idea. He was 
cocky enough as it 
was. 

I had been 
studying Harvard 
pamphlets, and 
once or twice had 
ventured into old 
University to ask 
questions concern- 
ing entrance re- 
quirements. The 
place had not 
changed. I felt as 
though I had gone 
back twenty-five 
years. I had come 
in here as a fresh- 
man to fill out in- 
numerable regis- 
tration cards, and 
that might have 
been yesterday. I 
went out with an 
idea. 

My professional 
work was of such a 
(Continued on 
Page 158) 
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throws around it!’’ I said, dropping the newspaper. 

“Tt changes men out of recognition. It’s disturb- 
ing popular confidence. Can we be sure of no one? A man 
in public life, it seems to me, should be candid with the 
public; his whole life should be an open book.” 

“That’s good ‘political doctrine,’ said Quackenbush, 
tamping down the tobacco in his corneob. ‘‘They’re open- 
ing one another’s books in Washington now. The spectacle 
is distinctly encouraging; it shows how all things work 
together for good; honest practice and partisan rancor get 
there just the same. Truth, Cavanaugh, may be crushed 
to earth, but when Election Day approaches 7S 

“Don’t be cynical, Quackenbush,” I interrupted. “Cyn- 
icism is a cowardly evasion and you shouldn’t take refuge 
in it. A man in public life should be straightforward and 
aboveboard, and not two-faced and double-dealing. The 
people should know who he is and what he is.”’ 

“You're still talking like a hard-boiled politician,” he 
said enjoyably, puffing his pipe. ‘‘Every man who gets to 
be anybody in public life has been presented to the public 
in a few simple terms so that a favorable majority opinion 
may be established. He is reduced to a carefully edited 
statement, edited to please the greatest possible number, 
and that statement is broadcast while the man himself is 
kept in hiding. Every time the public catches a glimpse 
of him he loses a thousand votes. If he refuses to learn 
mah-jongg—if he strangles the first man who invites him 
to spend an evening listening to the radio—popular sus- 
picion is aroused; if he kicks the White House dog or 
refuses to kiss a young baby, his career is ruined. If his 
wife bobs her hair and the reporters ask him what he 
thinks, he must come out boldly with a ringing declaration 
of adherence to the Constitution of the United States. 


\ N J HAT a queer light that Washington investigation 


‘‘She Said You Were the Nicest Fellow in the World, and She Thought More of You 
Than of Any Man She Had Ever Met’’ 


The people never see him unless they run out quickly to 
snatch a look, as they would run out to see an elephant 
pacing by; they are always disappointed to see that he is 
smaller than an elephant. The public, Cavanaugh, never 
knows its public men. How should it know the men be- 
hind these conventionalized and dehumanized masks when 
it knows so little of people it sees and talks with every day 
in the week? You must realize how many-sided, complex, 
self-contradictory and inscrutable every man is.’’ 

There is a trace of bitterness in Quackenbush. He is an 
able fellow, but he doesn’t look it; he is physically a scrub. 
It is understandable that he bears animus against public 
men, men of port and presence and personality. His 
political notions do not interest me, but he likes to talk 
about things that he doesn’t understand and I put up with 
his vaporings for the sake of getting him going. 

It is not so easy to bring him to talk about New York 
City real estate; he knows a whole lot about that, and 
finds it a boring topic; but he gets around to it in time if 
let ramble. 

His work is highly specialized; he conducts investiga- 
tions for the Metropolitan Title Insurance Company of 
New York; really he is a detective—a detective who is a 
skilled real-estate lawyer. In most American communi- 
ties every lawyer practices real-estate law, I suppose; but 
in New York City the practice of real-estate law is very 
nearly monopolized by the three or four corporations that 
examine and insure land titles. You can understand that 
the history of the ownership of almost any piece of prop- 
erty on Manhattan Island, running from the year 1924 


back to the landing of the Dutchmen, is extremely 
plicated and involves a host of questions that don’t ] 
up to stump a country lawyer. Even the question 
identity is ticklish; seller and buyer are almost alw 
strangers. You have read of men buying the Brook 
Bridge from plausible strangers; that is not done in 
best informed circles, but the Metropolitan Title Insur: 
Company has more than once—so Quackenbush tells m 
insured a conveyance from a man who didn’t own 
property in question at all, and has sat gravely by 
watched the buyer hand the impersonator ten-twel 
thirty thousand dollars. The property in question f 
have been, say, a vacant lot, belonging of record to He 
Smith, taxes unpaid for years, address of owner unkno 
a crook, familiar with real-estate procedure, spots this 
advertises it for sale, signs a contract to sell it, goes d 
to the Metropolitan on the closing date and passes eai 
a routine test of his identity, pockets the price and st 
back into the six million. - 

Quackenbush has to forestall rascality, see it comi 
head it off; if the thing is once done, there is nothing 
the Metropolitan to do but to pay up and hush up 
cultivates a reputation for omniscience in real-est 
affairs. The company issues forty thousand policie 
year; it must work fast, but it must work smoothly 
its closing attorney suspects that a seller is lying when 
says that he is unmarried, he sends Quackenbush fly. 
down the back track, to learn, perhaps, that the sel 
deserted a wife in Atlanta when he came to New York t 
seek his fortune. Heirs from overseas and papers from # 
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dot drawer are ancient and respectable stage properties; 
are part of the day’s work to Quackenbush. You 
11 not surprise him by walking in on him—in his little 
jof an office under the stairs in the company’s building 
|3roadway—and announcing that your great-grand- 
dor owned all Manhattan Island north of One Hundred 
| Twenty-fifth Street and that you had come back to 
tt. 
je has heard the same story before, but it is still a 
¢ one. Perhaps he may yet tell it to you, or a story 
‘it; not rarely he sets forth to dig up the heirs of some 
(ent New Yorker and to tell them that a fortune awaits 
«1 at the Metropolitan office as soon as they go down 
's and establish their descent. Work like that needs 
diplomacy; if the affair is only to induce heirs to 
pt a hundred dollars for their trouble and to correct 
‘d and defective deed, a crude presentation of the facts 
drive them quite mad with hope. 
iackenbush’s employment is desultory. For days on 
‘he has nothing to do but to smoke his corncob and to 
a farm magazine—he has a hundred acres under 
ard up near Croton Falls, which is prime New York 
je country—and then he can be imposed on by someone 
‘ne literary line. After he has delivered himself of 
ary Opinions and political notions and prophecies as to 
‘rane, he may say something worth while about apples 
‘ew York real estate. 
‘3ut then again,”’ he said, after pressing a button and 
king to the answering office boy, “there are astonish- 
resemblances among men. I do not think, as some 
«le do, that every man has his double, but I do think 
any white New Yorker can find among the city’s three 
on males a number of men who are so like him as to 
a common stranger to tell them apart. Identification 
never be absolute; all of us have had the experience of 
sing a man on the street and hailing him as an old 
¢d and being repaid with a puzzled nod. 
‘nn the matter of names, there is hardly a name in the 
| that is unique. You can imagine that I have my 
cbles when I am told to go out into the streets and 
ig back the heirs of some man who died a hundred years 
« People drift about and change so. I’m likely to find 
«lineal descendant of some old and haughty patroon 
ing a broom in the street-cleaning department, and 
aps the worthy street cleaner has no record or memory 
is high descent. Sometimes I follow a dozen false 
as. Sometimes I am puzzled to determine which one of 
ae or four likely claimants is the true heir. Imagine 


ace 


What Does He Look Like?’ 


Eddie Pondered the Question, But Could Not Answer It, 


trying to find the living heirs of one John Brown who died 
one hundred or one hundred and fifty years ago, and being 
confronted by a whole regiment of Browns, none of whom, 
possibly, can trace his family history beyond his grand- 
father. 

“Here now is a name that should have been easy to 
follow—Arkmutty!”’ The office boy had set a thick sheaf 
of printed slips before Quackenbush, who went to leafing 
them over. 

“This bundle here is an abstract of title; it is the his- 
tory of the ownership of the Arkmutty farm. There’s 
a diagram of the old farm; you see that it is a tract of 
about seven acres, bounded by Church Street, Vesey Street, 
Fulton Street and the Hudson River. A very nice piece of 
property. It is not the choicest on the island, but it would 
be a good buy at a million dollars an acre. 

“Our solicitor sent for me about six months ago; I 
found him with this abstract before him on his desk. 
‘Quackenbush,’ he said, ‘this company has been asked to 
insure title to one of those Hudson University leaseholds 
over on Church Street. The man who is applying for the 
insurance is going to take a twenty-one-year lease from 
Hudson University, a lease of a small house for which he 
is going to pay two thousand a year, and he wants us to 
guarantee that Hudson University owns the property 
before he puts his money down.’ 

“““He must be a stranger in town,’ I said smilingly. 
‘Perhaps he doesn’t know that Hudson University has 
twenty-five thousand students and a foundation of seventy 
million dollars. The university should be pretty good 
security for a lease at two thousand a year.’ 

“«That’s the common opinion, at any rate,’ nodded the 
solicitor. ‘That is why we’ve never had occasion to 
examine the title to this property before. Would you be 
surprised to hear that the university’s title is doubtful?’ 

“‘Toubtful?’ I repeated. ‘That’s hard to believe. 
Why, Hudson University has been in possession of that 
Church Street property ever since—ever since 

“ «Since the year 1757,’ said the solicitor, glancing at 
the abstract. ‘James Arkmutty, merchant, conveyed 
seven acres, including the property in question, to Queens 
College, of the Province of New York. The deed was 
dated September 4, 1757. As you know, Hudson Univer- 
sity is the present name of old Queens College. But look 
at this clause in that old deed.’ ”’ 

And Quackenbush turned the abstract so as to present a 
particular page of fine script to my not particularly intelli- 
gent gaze. 


“There,’’ said Quackenbush, “‘is the clause that startled 
the solicitor. Beginning here: ‘It is understood and 
agreed, however, that at all times hereafter at least one- 
half of the board of trustees or governing body of said 
Queens College shall be Presbyterian in religious practice 
and belief.’ 

““«The treasurer of the university was here an hour 
ago,’ said the solicitor tome. ‘This provision for a religious 
qualification for trustees was a surprise to him. He in- 
sisted that the university has been in uninterrupted pos- 
session of this property for one hundred and sixty-seven 
years, and that he has never heard of a religious test being 
applied to trustees. He happened to know the religious 
denominations of most of the trustees, and he said that he 
was quite sure that only three of the twelve trustees were 
Presbyterians. 

“* “T have looked into the collateral history of this deed,’ 
continued the solicitor, ‘so as to arrive at what was in 
James Arkmutty’s mind when he made it. There seems to 
have been at the time a widespread fear in the province 
that an established church would be introduced. That 
church would, of course, have been the Church of England. 
Church of England adherents moved to take over control 
of the newly erected Queens College, and that move was 
opposed by the body of Presbyterians; they stood for 
complete religious freedom. James Arkmutty’s motive in 
requiring that half the trustees be Presbyterian was not 
one of sectarian intolerance, but was liberal; he wished the 
control of the college to remain with the champions of 
religious freedom and of separation of church and state. 
This interdenominational feud was forgotten after the 
Revolution had banished forever the possibility of an 
established church. 

““«The religious test for trustees of Queens College— 
now Hudson University—was let lapse; people forgot that 
a religious test had ever been applied. The university 
never sold any part of the Arkmutty farm; it let the land 
to tenants and no one ever thought of questioning its 
right. The Arkmutty farm is very valuable land today— 
I should say values over there run from twenty dollars to 
one hundred dollars a square foot—but the original defect 
in the title persists. I’m afraid this company must decline 
to guarantee that Hudson University owns that property.’ 

“*¥You think that clause,’ said I to the solicitor, ‘con- 
stitutes a condition subsequent so as to divest the univer- 
sity of its title to the property upon its failure to observe 
the condition of the deed?’ 

(Continued on Page 117) 
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Ain Air of Importance in His Face, the Sheik 
Cleared His Throat 


blocks away, the line already had turned the corner 

by Doc Bealsby’s pharmacy, the fife-and-drum corps 
from the shoe works leading, and its members resplend- 
ent in brand-new uniforms—frogged navy-blue jackets, 
visored caps and neat cotton trousers piped with scarlet 
tape. “‘Blam, blam!”’ thudded the bass drum, marking 
time. Four squares ahead was the public green, its bunting- 
draped reviewing stand crowded with the town’s select- 
men, their wives and families and other notables; and 
spanning the street between Tebo’s hardware and the 
bank, the huge muslin banner flung to the wind by the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary flapped and fluttered. ‘Hail, Exalted 
Potentate! Hail, Knights of the Mystic East!’’ it read; 
and as the parade neared it, the marchers glittering in 
their new regalia, Luke Dilge, the drum major, turned and 
with a flip of his wrist spun his gold-tasseled baton high 
into the air. At the signal, crash! the whole fife-and-drum 
corps burst into martial music, the crowd lining up along 
the sidewalk echoing it with a wild huzza. 

Stirring restlessly, Thed Garford raised his head to listen. 
Thed was not a Knight, it seemed. Mured in a back room 
of the bank, Thed hung stoop-shouldered over a ledger 
spread open on the bookkeeper’s desk. For three hours 
now, while all Daggett made merry, he had been grubbing 
over the ledger’s columns, hunting high and low for some- 
thing that seemed amiss; and neither a Knight nor, much 
less, any sort of potentate, Thed was merely the bank’s 
general utility man—clerk, bookkeeper, teller, and, by 
turns, even janitor. It was in Thed’s duty, at any rate, to 
sweep up every night after the others had gone, these being 
Mr. Boles, the president, and Lem Tweedy, the cashier 
and active manager. There was also Miss Leet, the ste- 
nographer and assistant bookkeeper. Miss Cora, Thed 
called her. 

Thed was older than the cashier. Tweedy, his superior, 
was brisk, breezy, thirty-four; a smart, well-dressed fel- 
low, popular both at the bank and in the town. Thed, 
however, was merely thirty-six—not much else, one might 
say in fact. Obscure, self-effacing, as well as a little shy, 
there were perhaps good reasons why he had never become 
a Knight of the Mystic East. One reason, maybe as good 
as any, was that no one had ever asked him to. 

The back room of the bank looked out on the rear of 
Blodgett’s tin shop. Heaps of rusted scrap filled the yard; 
and convenient to Blodgett’s back door, the surroundings 
were further ornamented by a tall mound of discarded 
stovepipe, battered kitchen ware, a couple of abandoned 
stoves and other similar disjecta membra of the tinware 
trade. Among these prowled a gaunt alley cat, its look 
evil as it hunted provender; but it was neither the cat nor 


[ne parade was coming. Up the street, a couple of 
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the other features of the view that caught and held Thed’s 
eye while with his head raised and his nostrils fluttering he 
peered through the bank’s back window. An angle of the 
building at the rear had captured and flung down to him 
the strains of the march step the shoe-works band was 
playing, and as he listened he raised a finger and beat time 
raptly to the stirring measure: 


Way, way over yonder, 

Where they make the thunder, 
Shine on, oh, shine on, 

The Knights of the Mystic East! 


He was not a Knight, no. At the moment, though, had 
one peeped inside the bank, he might have read in Thed 
Garford’s uplifted, transfigured face and rapt expression a 
story, a little drama. 

It was at six o’clock that morning that Thed had risen 
and dressed. The day, to be sure, was a holiday, the select- 
men in honor of the parade having declared it so; but to 
Thed holidays not infrequently were just like other days. 
Somehow, at any rate, he never seemed to catch up with 
his work at the bank; and often, especially toward the end 
of the month, when the depositors’ pass books had to be 
balanced and their monthly statements must be mailed, 
he would linger over the work late into the night. Not 
that he himself ever seemed to mind, of course—that is, 
outwardly; though let that go. The day celebrated, first, 
the annual convention and parade of the Knights of the 
Mystic East; and having assembled in Daggett from every 
section of the state, following the parade, the shrines would 
hold their yearly election, the elevation to office of their 
commander, the Most High Exalted Potentate, Sir Caliph. 
However, even this seemed to make no difference to Thed. It 
made as little difference, too, apparently, that the cash- 
ier, Lem Tweedy, was local candidate. Although rivalry 
for the coveted honor had grown feverish between the 
towns, and though Daggett expected every man, whether 
a Knight or not, to do his utmost, a few days before Thed 
had chanced on something amiss in the books over at the 
bank. And as Thed told himself, business before pleasure. 

The bookkeeper had in fact a little store of just such 
maxims. Another was “A penny saved is a penny 
earned.”’ True, so far it seemed to have benefited little his 
estate in life; though never mind that now. His home, the 
same for many years, was a furnished room in what the 
town called Disbrow’s Rent. The house was up School 
Street, facing Rublee’s smithy; 
and behind it was the town livery 
and feed. Thed took his meals 
downstairs with the Disbrows; 
though never mind that, either. 
Having dressed, then tidied up the 
room as was his wont, he went to 
the window and threw it open. 

The day was perfect. The sun 
was shining out of a cloudless sky; 
a mild air from the west breathed 
through the town; and even the 
gaunt, weathered stable and sheds 
of the livery seemed at the mo- 
ment less gaunt, less malodorous. 
Thed, however, gave them only a 
glance. A rapt expression stole 
into his eyes; and turning from 
the window he went slowly, al- 
most hesitantly, toward a corner 
between his bed and a high ward- 
robe that stood there. A trunk 
occupied the space. The trunk, 
somewhat like its owner, was 
dingy, a bit battered; but as Thed 
neared it, a faint pink stole into 
his sallow face. His eyes, too, had 
in them a look queerly timid, not 
to call it secret. After a quick 
glance, though, toward the door—a glance as if to make 
sure of his privacy—he leaned down swiftly and unlocked 
and opened the trunk. 

In the tray on top was a long narrow case of chamois 
skin. The case obviously contained a sword, for a gilded 
guard, the sword’s handle, protruded from it; and laying 
it on the bed, he delved deeper into the trunk. From its 
depths he produced in turn a braided military jacket, a 
pair of trousers and a cap. He was already dressed, yet 
that did not deter him. Hastily he threw off the clothes he 
was already in; and lanky in his underclothes, the shirt 
and drawers displaying a variety of repairs, their wearer’s 
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own handiwork with the needle, Thed hurriedly donn 
the things taken from the trunk. 

The cap glittered with gold braid, its visor shiny pa 
leather. The coat was still more gay. It, too, was resp 
ent with gleaming braid, a dangling loop of it festoo 
over one shoulder and hanging halfway to his waist. — 
for the trousers, they were a deep, gorgeous crimson, sew 
down the seam with a broad stripe of black. Attired 
this magnificence, he stripped the chamois covering fr 
the sword and buckled the weapon to his waist. ci 

Head high and shoulders back, Thed strode across t 
room, the shiny scabbard flashing in the light. Near t 
window was a bureau, a mirror set above it; and, his p; 
face flushed, a light almost that of exaltation in his ey 
he pored on his image in the glass. The next instant t 
bookkeeper’s heels clicked together; there was a clang 
the sword leaped from its scabbard; and facing his | 
flected figure, he threw up the sword point in a qui 
salute. Then his lips moved in a reverent whisper. 

“Hail, Sir Knight!’ Thed greeted himself. 

A story, yes. It was a drama too; a comedy 
though ludicrous was perhaps a little tragic too. Hey 
not a Knight, no; and though once, indeed, the boc 
keeper had bolstered up courage enough to make his longi 
known to Lem Tweedy, the cashier had smiled light 
then hemmed and hawed. Thed a Knight? Well, Twee 
would see about it. 

Tweedy hadn’t, of course. The joke of Thed’s aspi 
tions had been good for a laugh between the cashier ai 
his friends; but that was all. Meanwhile, his heart fh 
tering between hope and doubt, the latter a fear of | 
own unworthiness, Thed awaited the call that had ney 
come. The cap, the coat, the trousers and the sword 
long ago had purchased from a mail-order house that ma 
a specialty of such trappings; and often donning them 
his furnished room up at Disbrow’s Rent, the bookkeep 
as often, had rehearsed the moment when the call, th 
glorious summons, came and he, too, should receive t 
accolade. That was his secret. L 

“Rise, fraternal brother, I dub thee Sir Knight!” — 


I 

HE parade came on. The fife-and-drum corps now hi 
neared the bank, the fifes shrilling, the snare dru 
rattling like rolling musketry, the cheers of the crot 
filling the air with reverberating sound. Out in fro 


Luke Dilge’s baton flashed, 
scintillating like the spokes of 
a revolving wheel, Luke him- 
self striding past, his bearskin 
shako high, his breast outthrust f 
like a pigeon’s; while behind him the fifers and dru 
mers strutted, their ranks, four deep, stretching 
across the street, and the bass drummer, both arms g 
like flails, leaning far backward, his face apoplectic from! 
exertions. After the band a line of open vehicles followe 
these comprising a dozen automobiles and the hack fro 
Tarbell’s livery. 
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he hack came first. Four horses drew it; the four, as 
I seen, the big-fetlocked grays from the sash-and-blind 
ics. The horses, too; were led by a costumed slave, a 
viidian janizary. The retiring Sir Caliph, Potentate, 
«pied the hack. Clad in full canonicals—turban, bur- 
»e and damascene scimitar—he lolled back in stately 
) p, a cigar clenched in the royal jaws. The cars follow- 
clikewise were dazzling with their array of costumed 
< officials, the Grand Viziers of the visiting lodges— 
<2 and the ladies of the associate order, the Daughters 
ae Desert Sands; and in magnificent, eye-inspiring 
jbers, a horseman at their head, the host of marching 
thts came then, a good hundred and eleven strong. 
‘ne horseman was Lem Tweedy, the bank’s cashier. 
vefitted his high estate, that of Eminent Most Noble 
\k of the Sahara, Daggett Tent No. 4, the cashier’s 
(was proud and stately. Ex-officio, he was also grand 
shal of the parade; and splendid in Bedouin robes and 
morocean boots, he bowed gravely to the right and 
tacknowledging with august dignity the homage of the 
'd. As he reached the bank, however, Mr. Tweedy’s 
hanged slightly. The shade was drawn in the wide 
»-glass window, the bank looked silent and blank; but 
ye cashier glanced toward it, all at once a hand pushed 
» the stiff holland curtain and a face peered out 
agh the slit. 

e face was Thed Garford’s face. The fife-and-drum 
3 at that instant had switched the march step it was 
jing into the air’s familiar rallying refrain: 


When in distress, turn toward the west, 
And make the mystic sign! 


f 
Ps as the bookkeeper heard it, unable to restrain him- 
jhe had swung around from the desk and scuttled to 
indow out in front. His eyes were dancing, his lips 
arte in a smile; and a fitful scowl for an instant 
ted the cashier’s brow. Why Mr. Tweedy scowled was 
taps a question; but, be that as it may, his were not 
emly eyes directed toward the face peering out from 
ewindow. As the bookkeeper showed himself, across 
treet two slouch-hatted men loitering at the door of 
)’s hardware nudged each other sharply, their gaze 
6 upon him. Thed, it seemed, didn’t see them, how- 
€ Tweedy was still scowling at him; and as the book- 
cer caught the scowl—as his eyes, too, met the 
sier’s—he shrank back consciously, almost guiltily, one 


The Parade Came On. Out 
in Front Luke Dilge’s Baton 
Flashed, Scintiliating Like the 
Spokes of a Revolving Wheel 


might have said. That, too, wasn’t all of it. The blood for 
a moment ebbed out slowly from his face; and though the 
parade had still to pass, the shade dropped abruptly from 
his hand, hiding him from view. 

Still scowling, the cashier rode on. The scowl, however, 
did not linger long. Cheer after cheer now was rising on 
the air; and as the din grew and the popular Sheik heard 
his name shouted wildly by his host of followers, the 
shadow faded from his eyes; and, once more smiling, again 
he began bowing dignifiedly to the right and left. Mean- 
while, back in the bank, the bookkeeper, turning from the 
shaded window, had trudged slowly into the other room; 
and his shoulders sagging and their stoop more drooping 
than before, once more he had draped himself over the 
desk and the ledger spread upon it. 

His face was moist, his eyes rolling and uneasy. The 
ledger he studied was the one containing the accounts of 
the bank’s depositors; and for a long half hour he hung 
above it, the beads gathering on his brow as his glance ran 
up and down the columns. What he saw there was a 
question, also. 

He did not hear the front door when it opened; he did 
not see, either, the person who had entered. A sigh, a 
wheeze, rather, had just escaped him. 

“Oh!” he cried; then, “Oh!” And as the young 
woman, the one who had just entered, heard him, she 
stopped short and stared. 

“For goodness’ sake, Thed Garford,’”’ she ejaculated, 
“‘whatever in the world’s the matter?” 

Startled, he gave a jump. Then he saw her. 

“Miss Cora!’’ he exclaimed. 

It was Miss Leet, the bank’s stenographer. 

Like the crowd outside, she, too, was in holiday dress, a 
new spring hat with a knot of cherries at the side topping 
out her gay attire. In fact, as she stood in the doorway, 
Cora Leet looked still young, almost girlish, one might have 
said. A little tide of color pinked the bookkeeper’s cheek 
as he peered at her. For her part, though, the young 
woman was frowning. 

“You’re not sick or 
anything, are you?”’ she 


demanded. And when 
Thed stammered ‘‘No; 
why, no, Miss Cora,’’ 
she gave him another 
quick, searching look. 
“Then why aren’t you 
outside?’’ she ques- 
tioned. 

oe Me ? ” 
Thed. 

She bobbed her head, 
the little cluster of cher- 
ries on her hat tinkling 
with animation. 

adalat 
why I came 
back,’’ she re- 
turned; and, 
her voice 
commanding 
then, she 
added, ‘‘ You 
J UW SiGiea. Unie 
work, do you 
hear? And 
come along 
now!” 

The book- 
keeper’s face 
went pink 
again. 

an Wiest eh 
you?” 

He looked at her as if entranced. How neat she looked 
in her new hat and Sunday dress! The dress was not quite 
so new as the hat, perhaps, and it was long familiar to Thed 
Garford from having seen it so many Sundays up at the 
First Congregational; but having been done over for the 

occasion, its neatness enhanced by an edging 

of new silk braid and a knot of lace at the 
throat, he thought it the height of tony style. 

And clad in all this fashion, she had invited him 

to become her escort! He gave a sigh. 

“T only wish I could,’’ he mumbled. 

Cora Leet eyed him a moment. 

“You mean you won’t, Thed?”’ 

Thed shook his head; and she shot another 
look at him, the look curious. 

“Look here,’’ she said abruptly, ‘what’s 
wrong, Thed? Is anything the matter with the 
books?” 

“The books?” Hislook wasstartled. ‘““Why— 
why d’you ask?”’ he stammered. 

“TI was just asking,’ she replied; and, the 
color gone from his face, Thed gazed at her. 

“Why?” he asked—wheezed, rather. 

She shrugged her shoulders aimlessly. 

“T don’t know. It’s just something I saw. 
Then, too, when I want you to go with me 
you won’t leave them.” 

“Something you saw?” repeated Thed. 

She nodded. 

“Well, if you want to know,” returned the 
girl, ‘‘late last night I was up at the hall helping 
decorate—it’s for the banquet lunch the lady 
Daughters are giving; and when I started home 
there was a light here in the bank. I thought it 
was you, Thed; so I figured I’d come in and 
ask you didn’t you wish to come to the lunch 
this noon. Every lady can invite a gentleman 
friend, you know; only you weren’t in here, 
Thed. It was Mr. Boles, and with him were 
two men I’d never seen before. They were going 
over the books—the ones you have here on the 
desk,’’ she added. 

Thed was looking at her fixedly. 

“Two men?” he repeated. “Mr. Boles too?” 

Again she nodded idly. 

“T thought it funny too. 
Tweedy did, besides.” 

“Tweedy?” said Thed. 

“Uh-huh. He had his Sheik’s costume 
with him in a couple of suitcases; and he 
aimed to leave them here so’s he could 
dress early, in time for the parade. I was 
looking in when he drove up in his auto.” 
She gave her shoulders another shrug. 
“He didn’t go in, though. He drove me 

* home instead.” 

“He drove you home?’’ inquired the 
bookkeeper. 

There was a little shadow in her eyes. 

“That was nothing. It was what he 
said. He warned me I mustn’t say any- 
thing about the two men, the bank or 
anything. People would talk and it might 
make trouble for today.” 

(Continued on Page 186) 
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“Hail, Sir Knight!”’ 


I guess Lem 
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Consommé and bouillon are cool limpid 

trickles compared to purée of mushrooms; 
oxtail is hot, but green turtle is the caloric wonder, 
when and if a few dollars’ worth—say, a cupful— 
of this epicurean joy gets spilled on your bare 
arm. This discovery, coming by accident, after 
the manner of all world-shaking theories, will not, 
however, yield me any acclaim until that happy 
time when cooks have their way with waiters and 
hot turtle soup, externally applied, becomes a 
part of the penal code. 

They came to me—the burn and the idea—at 
one and the same instant during my first three 
hours in the third of the six kitchens of a hotel 
which may or may not be the greatest hotel in 
the world, but is certainly the loftiest; a hotel 
whose pinnacles outpyramid the Pharaohs, and 


[co hottest soups are the most expensive. 


from its last upreaching stack the steam plumes ff 
Such expresses, per- Os 


are married to the clouds. 
haps, a bit of the homage to which the merest 
spectator is impelled who looks at a great New 
York hotel from the outside. 


At the Crisis Hour 


Bee he can never know the intricacies of its 
being nor understand that it is a hotel within a 
hotel, a cavern within a cavern, until he has worked 
in a dozen capacities within its very heart. I was 
beginning the dozen and had stood duty for two 
hours at the Mary bath, ladling costly soups with 
silver ladles into terrinelles, for creatures who 
cloaked the hyena beneath the dress suit and car- 
ried the terrinelles to fulfill their destiny before 
the gods in the Louis Quinze room. 

It was the crisis hour of the luncheon service, 
exactly 1:45, and the caverns roared, crashed to 
the cataract of dishes sliding into the washers, rumbled 
to the diapason of exhaust fans and dinned to the united 
might of a hundred people talking all at once. 

Perhaps they were not talking; just doing things to all 
the languages of Europe, and each one appeared so ear- 
nestly occupied with his own proficiency in cursing no one 
in particular as to be deaf to all insults that came his way. 
Nevertheless there are gibes that strike home, and when 
one waiter called another a species of spinach grown in a 
sewer and whirled around to emphasize this ultimate insult 
nose to nose, the green-turtle soup on his tray overturned. 

Wherefore I am able 
to set it down that if 
your feet ache from 
standing in one place 
for two hours, all you 
need is a scald at the 
other extremity to for- 
get all about your feet, 
and that a time of 
crisis in the day’s 
undertakings is what 
puts the pep into cer- 
tain industries where 
others are deadly dull. 

A mill that spins is 
that and nothing more. 
It plays a single tune. 
But those that serve 
the famishing throngs 
that crowd the big 
hotels may be likened 
to the performers of 
the opera—they come 
by hours of toil to a 
definite, thrilling 
climax, and _ success 
depends upon the per- 
fections, the multitudi- 
nous perfections of all 
that has gone before. 

Consider merely the 
soup and the Mary 
bath—bain-marie. 
Mary herself is no 
ordinary steam table. 
She is thirty feet of 
silver-topped gleaming counter, with boiling arteries hidden 
in her volcanic interior, among whose coils are sunk pot 
holes of porcelain, where wait the fragrant potages. Along 
her inner edge are set trays of jewel-cut croutons and bits 
of pastry, the largest not more than ten carats, each sort 
destined by tradition for some particular soup. No one 
could know the least little bit of the history of those soupy 


Monsieur Lac de Geneve Has 
That Air of One Who Loves 
His Mother 
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pools and their accompanying tit- 
bits without glimpsing the course 
of this studied perfection. 

When the word went forth a 
week ago today—and the maitre 
d’hotel is always a week ahead in 
his bookings—that oxtail a |’Es- 
coffier. and cream of mushrooms should on this 
particular date be the soups du jour as distin- 
guished from the soups that are always with 
us, such as bouillon and cream of chicken, the 
matter was merely one of bookkeeping, a 
sending of orders hither and yon, to stewards 
and to chefs. Oxtail a l’Escoffier was in the 
news, but not in the kettle. 

Yesterday it began to come to earth. Ox- 
tails, trays of them, were steam-cooked a 
quarter of a mile away in a corner of the great 
general cuisine at the other end of gangways, 
corridors and elevator shafts. The oxtails, 
steamed until tender under a blanket of chopped shallots— 
pearly onions of an aristocratic mildness—and_ being 
cooled, were sectioned by a chef with a scimitar. All the 
choice meat was reserved, the rest going as per schedule to 
the region dedicated to the soup caldrons, certainly by 
seven o’clock last night.. 

And here, in order to unite two streams of effort and of 
broth at the proper moment, other previous and scheduled 
operations have been long going forward. A copper 
caldron like a seven-foot egg, one of a whole phalanx of 
its kin, reveals by its indicator that it has been kept at 
210 degrees Fahrenheit all night, declares by its time card 
that its inner pot of silver holds eighty gallons of court 
bouillon with appropriate seasonings for an oxtail potage, 
and that it is in charge of Monsieur Lac de Genéve. 

To go back days and days to trace the court bouillon, 
that sublimest of foundation broths, to its several sources 
is to include beef and veal and all manner of fowl, even to 
pigeons, with a long array of vegetables, not omitting 
fresh mushrooms, that gave up their last wow of flavor to 
this burnt-amber fluid day before yesterday. 

Just now, the chefs not having arrived, things merely 
stand ready in the guardianship of second cooks. They are 
only deacons and acolytes, breakfasting earlier in the 
Cooks’ Room, three floors removed from the Chefs’ 
Cafeteria. 

But by eight o’clock, oxtail 4 l’Escoffier is in the hands 
of its celebrant. Monsieur Lac de Genéve does not 
disappoint us as merely one who shrugs, pops his eyes and 
tastes with pursing lip and noisy inhalation. He is lithe, 
small, a pale brunet, and has that air of one who loves his 
mother. 

Off come all the floating bunches of chervil and parsley, 
tomato and celery that have just scarcely boiled all night. 
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Nevertheless 
There are 
Gibes That 
Strike Home 


One acolyte does this, standing on a pretty little ladd 
Another draws from the spigot a sputtery half cup oft 
broth. He holds it till it cools. Monsieur will tas 
nothing while it is boiling hot. At last he samples the bre 

““By the holy name, no!”’ Follows a high-speed exhal 


of Swiss French. 


The Nuptials of Oxtail Soup 


RAYS of dewy fresh herbs and of newly squshed ton 
toes are brought. He writes an order for four oun 

of blade mace. Trimmed lemon peel goes in. The f 
must mount and it is a quarter to nine. Monsieur stro 
on to other full-bellied caldrons. He has twenty for 
morning’s work. 
By ten o’clock, under high steam pressure, the broth! 
attained the fundamental zest. Out it comes, via | 
lowest spigot, into a silver tank on wheels that travels 
another kettle, where it is to be married—yes, marriet 
to be united forever and ever with a thickening eleme 
to take on its able-bodied character and reveal its t 
self as men and soups so usually must by marriage. 
For your Lac de Genéve does not thicken his soup. } 
soups his thickening, after the exact kind of reversal tl 
marks the French cuisine. And this oxtail thicken 
contains, besides flour and plain broth, the dry-sp 
seasonings. They carry best in this way and disperse the 
selves as the whole body of the thickening is taken u| 
the court bouillon. These prime spices have been adjus 
by weight to the volume of thickening after Lac de Gené 
own formula, divulged to no one. There is among th 
dry ingredients one peculiar essential to all oxtail 
coctions that is a secret. But it won’t be more thi 
minute more. Dare I tell it? Yes, I dare—ginger! — 
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A super with a 
silver spatula, 
which is a cross 
between a spoon 
and a six-foot oar, 
works the tide of 
thickening back and 
forth as the bouillon 
goesin. Our chef is 
satisfied that the 
prime spices are 
just right; the 

volatile fla- 

vors—walnut 


:hup for one—will not be in evidence until the last 


inent. He orders the men with the boiled barley, 


arrived from Kitchen 
“nber 4, to stand by, and 
barley is added. 


_ Purring Sauces 


“XOMPTLY at 10:30 four- 
een porcelain drums, the 
}ut-final containers, are 
rtged before the caldron. 
1ther truck accompanies 
iidrums, a sort of tea cart, 
}se shelves bear trays of 
1| choice oxtail meat and 
iced parsley and water 
“s. These he apportions 
ely into the waiting drums, 
Ich bear each its label 
iiving the name of the din- 
room it is to serve. Each 
rt jar is wheeled beneath 
‘spigot to receive at last 
‘hare of the potage which 
| has reached its maximum 
‘ragrance. 

Tonsieur gives to each an 
“t amount of his parting 


ie Mary bath. 


sing—in the form of two ounces of a 
‘: eatchup. It is a decoction of green 
vuts and truffles made from his own 
ula. An acolyte detailed for this holds 
oottle and graduate glass exactly to his 
1. This he compounds in the laboratory 
up on the sixteenth floor. He follows 
Jrums to the elevator shaft, scattering 
final dash of salt as they leave him. 

is here that I, as the seventy-seventh 
in this oxtail business, come in. I 
» been scheduled to receive six of these 
ns for the Louis Quinze kitchen and to 
hat they and forty other drums of soup 
se safely into their appointed places 


| 


Once in place and each pot hole covered, a gigantic 
cover goes over the whole bain-marie. Everything in the 
whole kitchen is under cover and most of the cooks have 
gone to their own dining rooms. Sauces purr in a hundred 
little sautoirs in a hot-water bath on the long range, below 
the sign, Chef Saucier. Forty feet farther along, past 
many a volcanic blue-flamed fire hole, stand the big fry 
kettles, their locality labeled Chef Friteur. The grill, 
awaiting chops and steaks, shows dull red under twenty 
feet of gridiron. At that point the sign reads, Chef 
Roturier. 

All is deserted—waiting. It is to get its scalding bath, 
from ceiling to floor. Not a crumb or a speck of all the 
preparatory cooking shall be in sight when the service— 
profound word—begins. 

Men in blue gingham take possession. Scalding water 
from fire-hose nozzles, wire mops that would skin an 
elephant at a stroke are brought into play. You would 
think these demons were putting out a fire and playing 
hockey all at once. The general cloud-burst drains toward 
the center of the tiled floor, where is a removable drain. 
The steam subsides. Dry cloths rub and polish every 
inch of exposed surface. The ventilating fans roar ter- 
rifically, carrying away vestiges of vapor. 

The place relapses into silence and a conscious surgical 
spotlessness awaits the return of the chefs and the im- 
mediate onslaught of waiters. 

Such, as a fact, would be the ideal progress of those 
oxtails from the butcher’s stall to the billionnaire’s corner 
of the grillroom. We have neglected to mention the 
accidents, delays, feuds, neglect, intentional or otherwise, 
or the cussedness of steam valves and gas cocks, which 
may have infinite possibilities of combination as conspir- 
ators to send a four-hundred gallon volume of potage 
streaming into the sewer. 

The dénouement of such a tragedy is worth an orchestra 
seat at a speculator’s price. It is noisiest when it involves 
the chef sowpier, his undercooks, a plumber, a steamfitter 
and their assistants; but it is the most affecting when 
it is a matter of a fatal alteration of flavor. An assistant 
went off to his locker to read a love letter and left the 
cream of mushrooms in a critical half hour of their 
stewing—to overcook. 

Later a clinie of three chefs with superpalates and 
a quartet of protesting helpers do a truly operatic turn 
to the theme of the Lost Aroma. 

Preparedness and technic, always interplaying to 
produce a thousand sublimated viands, each at its ap- 
pointed time, are the twin genii of the great hotel 
cuisine, aS one comes to discover with the slightest 


experience. Limiting one’s observation at first to the 
kitchens themselves, leaving out the administration which 
pulls the wires and sends the orders, the technic of the 
actual cooks demonstrates something so entirely apart 
from the methods of the usual home kitchen, with its 
frantic spurts of activity, its hundreds of lost motions, as 
to make one wish diplomas in hotel cooking might be 
awarded to eligible flappers and that all the colleges were 
in league with the hotels to teach the true technic of the 
cuisine. 


The Art of Poaching Eggs 


ONSIDER the humble poached egg, which to the chef 

is far more than a plain breakfast order, which figures 
as the basis of eggs a la Mornay and fifty other mouth- 
watering entrées. 

Of course the chef does not have in mind the kind of 
poached egg you took upstairs to your wife as your 
culinary miracle the day she wouldn’t get out of bed, nor 
the sort they gave you when you were getting over the 
measles. 

Those sloppy sunbursts prone upon a water-logged sec- 
tion of toast, those mere rubbery half-opaque blobs of ran- 
dom cookery are not the poached egg as it is in heaven and 
should be upon earth. 

The poached egg that looks like a little snowball, has a 
melting interior and a rind as soft as cream, is by the 
method of its making another tribute to Gallic genius. 

Some chef long ago discovered, even if he was not able 
to explain, a law of physics which has to do with the 
cooking of albumen, for while these poached eggs go into 
the kettle by the dozen—the more at one time the better— 
they come out such perfect ovoids as would fool a hen, 
and the whole process is exactly the opposite of our home 
method with its shallow skillet. For the chef uses a very 
deep casserole—everything is a casserole to him that is 
not a caldron; what you and I call a casserole, a covered 

(Continued on Page 196) 
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She Loved the Sinks—Hung Over Them Like Narcissus Gazing at Himself 
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“Well, What a Surprise!’’ He Exclaimed. 
“Right on the Dot! I Thought Your Kind 

of Girt Would Make a Feliow Wait an 
Hour at Least. This is Fine!’’ 


OETS have sung of the 
Prenaes glory of moonlight 
on lovely Biscayne Bay; 
word artists have described, 


quite fully, the tropical splendor 
of the dawn over its Southern 


Florida waters. But they were "a 
rank amateurs, where Captain AN 
William Starm was a profes- <i, f 


sional. 

It was dawn now, a luscious 
April dawn, which Captain 
Starm was surveying from the 
after deck of his smartly trim sailing yacht, the Yellow 
Fay. His expression was one of disillusioned critical dis- 
favor. ‘‘Red an’ streaky,’”’ he muttered severely. 

When it came to the subject of moonlight he was even 
more professional; witness the sign which stood on the 
pier in front of the Yellow Fay. This sign was a handsome, 
attention-compelling thing, five feet high, painted in red 
and green. Drawn around it was a border of flamboy- 
antly fanciful fish, who sported playfully about the 
lettered announcement: ‘‘Try Captain Starm’s Famous 
MOONLIGHT Sailing Parties, with MUSIC; $2 per 
person. Also Fishing Excursions and Day Trips to the 
GULF STREAM; $1 per person. ”’ 

The exploiter of moonlight, after shaking his head at 
the cheerfully colored morning sky, gazed impatiently at 
the shallow green waters of the warm bay. There a 
myriad dancing boats of all descriptions rode swellingly 
at anchor, from the palatial yachts of millionaires to the 
ugly utilitarian dredges which kept the narrow ocean 
channel free of sand. The Yellow Fay was tied to the far 
end of the amusement pier, which terminated with gay 
ribaldry the main avenue of that newest of winter-resort 
cities, Miami. An amusement pier in the very early 
morning is deader than crab bait. With a shudder we 
will attempt to ignore it until a livelier hour, merely 
explaining that the bay end of the pier tapered into a 
quite narrow boardwalk, either side of which was lined 
with pleasure craft for hire. 

It was not quite breakfast time yet, and Captain Starm, 
who could not endure even the shortest unoccupied wait, 
climbed to the pier and went ashore for tobacco. 

His departure, however, did not leave the Yellow Fay 
entirely desolate. From the pleasure boat’s small forward 
cabin floated the pleasant aroma of coffee about to boil, 
for there the captain’s daughter, Medicena Starm, was 
preparing their pleasurable breakfast. 

Medicena, a diminutive bright fluff of a young lady, 
with a determined mouth and dancing eyes, adored the 
life of a pleasure yacht. She and her father stayed four 
summer months in Atlantic City with the Fay, and six 
winter months in palm-fringed Miami. One spring month, 
May, and one fall month, October, were spent with her 
invalid mother in a little house in Baltimore. Medicena 
sang as she cut a grapefruit in half and sugared it. She 
had two bright yellow braids of hair that hung not quite 
to her waist; and her small lively form was-at present 
adorned by a blue swimming suit. 

When the breakfast table was all arranged she left the 
bow cabin for the open stern, which contained a semicircle 
of cushioned seats for the moonlight parties. Medicena 
looked down the pier to make sure her father was not yet 
returning; he was not. Then she scanned the clear invit- 
ing water of the bay, noting with accustomed eyes the 


movements of 
the boats near 
by, and a medi- 
tative pelican 
watching her 
from a post. A 
speed boat was 
out curveting on her right; she smiled. From the left a 
tug was bearing down the channel toward her, chugging 
and churning the water, already pulling a barge full of 
sand from a dredge. 

Medicena made a face at it. ‘‘Those horrid things spoil 
the bay!” she exclaimed to herself. 

She slid a rubber cap over her shining hair, poised a 
moment on the stern, then dived into the water. This, 
her short before-breakfast swim, was usually made out to 
a near-by buoy marking the channel, and back. She 
started for the bobbing thing, with lazy enjoyment of the 
warmish salt water. When she had nearly reached it 
something horrible happened! Her outstretched arm 
encountered a nasty thick slime instead of water. Though 
she immediately tried to back up, the stuff treacherously 
had closed around her, clinging greasily and blackly to 
her sun-tanned limbs, and radiating on the water the 
rainbow colors of oil in a puddle. She was. swim- 
ming in a surface pool of dark oil! 

The girl, furious and loathing, 
swam under water a few seconds, 
reappearing, to breathe, at the buoy. 
A rim of the black slime adorned it 
at the water line. Medicena, strug- 
gling and slippirig, managed to 
clamber up the buoy, with the in- 
tention of reconnoitering and 
considering her position from its 
elevation. 

As she paused, panting, some- 
thing loomed big on her limited 
horizon: the oncoming garnet tug- 
boat she had before noticed. 

The tugboat’s captain seemed to 
be gesticulating with surprise, and 
now he took up a megaphone, and 
pointing it toward the buoy, yelled, 
“Ts anything the matter?” 

He was a slight, dark-eyed young 
man of medium height, with his cap 
rakishly on one side. Add to this a 
broad grin at the sight of Medicena 
spread out like a grimy little fly on 
the buoy, and the fact that the 
dredges he worked for were respon- 
sible for the oil on the water. The girl vehemently shouted 
“No!” and shook her head violently to correspond. 

The captain of the tugboat took off his hat, disclosing 
abundant black hair, scratched his head, and whistled. 
At last he raised the megaphone and inquired, “‘Why 
don’t you wash your face, then?”’ 

The furious girl tried to turn around on the buoy so 
that she would not be obliged to look at him, slipped, and 


ay * 


Captain Starm 


stood there, scorning to touch any part of the hated be 
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Ta Me Be, 
Ne 


an Ey 


recovered herself only by a feat of gymnastics mo 
desperate than dignified. 
“Look out for that banana skin!”’ yelled the tugboat 
master in a gurgling voice. “Stand by and we'll take 
aboard!” He shut off power, and hailed the engineer fro 
the stern to help him. 
The girl climbed higher on the buoy. “Don’t you dare! 
she called. ‘‘I won’t have you rescue me! If you thir 
I’d even set my foot on your dirty tug, that gets th 
wretched oil into the bay You go on!” 
“Don’t be a fool!” said the tug’s master sharp 
“We'll drift by you in a minute, and it’d be hell tryi 
to turn here with a barge in tow. Jump now, and 
catch you! Bea good little acrobat!” ; 
“You'll do nothing of the kind! I’ll have a decent b 
rescue me or I’]l wait till your horrible oil floats by.” 
“Decent boat!’’ sputtered the tug’s young capt 
“For a lead nickel I’d leave you here! One 
working tugboat is worth every silly pleasure boat 
Biscayne Bay—remember that! Jump and be qu 
about it.” 
“T won’t!” shrilled the girl. She made a defiant gest 

A swelling wave rocked the buoy unexpectedly, © 
Medicena slid down the slippery sides with startl 
rapidity into the oily water, marking the spot witl 
magnificent splash. When she ¢: 
up, two arms seized her and un 
emoniously hauled her into the’ 
boat. . if 
She stood where they deposi 
her on the narrow utilitarian de 
dazed, haughty, undecided, | 
loathing oil. a 
““You’re welcome,” said the tt 
captain kindly, as the engineer 
turned to the stern. ‘“‘It’sa pleas 
to rescue pretty, grateful 
What’s your name, my dear, 
where do you hail from?” 
“You can take me over to 
amusement pier,’ Medicena come 
manded as rudely and offensively 
as she could. 
“T can’t keep a date with | 
now,” objected the dark young n 

' with gentle remonstrance. 
busy. Besides, you don’t look — 
“I live there!” interrupted 
girl tremblingly. $ 
“No!” exclaimed the tug’s mas' 
admiringly. He steered for the pi 
slightly out of his course. Medice 


unnecessarily, but she stripped off her oil-covered bathi 
cap and dropped it overside. 

The prettiness of her sharp-featured delicate little fi 
was totally obscured by oil smudges, but her blond h 
glittered alluringly. is 

The tugboat’s captain, staring at it in surprise, V 
dered if he had been a trifle too funny. 
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[ hope I haven’t hurt your feelings,” he said hand- 
shy “You've got pretty hair, and I dare say under- 


” 


lh the—the make-up; you’re really quite 
iLook where you're steering,’ advised the girl tensely, 
cause when you look at me I consider it an insult !’’ 
That’s all right,” said the utilitarian young captain 
pathetically. ‘I’m not one to like a girl for her looks. 
| best men never are. But just the same, if you want 
eto lend you my handkerchief to take a little of it 
'_— You haven’t the excuse that it’s natural with 
’’? He sighed, and murmured plaintively, “I shall 
or get used to the queer ways the girls make up their 
3 nowadays. And being a sober-minded man, a case 
yours upsets me.” He took out a quite clean hand- 
-hief, but she struck it wrathfully aside. 
Well, that’s one way of looking at it,’’ agreed the dark- 
‘| young captain amicably. ‘‘Probably you’re sensible 
igh not to want to be beautiful. Or maybe you have 
fatal, Cleopatra-like beauty that’s best covered up. 
bgin to suspect that’s it, you’re so haughty! Well, 
‘n, Cleopatra. Personally, I prefer plain girls. I have 
srl now, and she’s plain, nice and sensible. Girls are 
‘boats, tomy mind. I’d rather captain one good steady 
yoat than any flighty pleasure craft on the bay! 
sure boats spend all a man’s money on paint and 
ing repairs; frivolous girls spend it even more use- 
sy. I like a good plain girl that urges a chap to save 
enoney, and be serious. Gosh!’ he added, apropos of 
ing, “but you have got the brightest yellow hair, 
bpatra!”’ 
‘All that glitters is not gold,” replied the girl sharply. 
course I want to reward you for saving me, and if 
» ll give me your good steady girl’s address I’ll send her 
}ttle of my peroxide. Oh! There’s dad waving to me! 
3t him to recognize his offspring in any disguise, 
‘ently! We’re almost in. Don’t trouble to come 
ar; I don’t want you to scrape any of our paint off 
ii your horrible tug. The water’s clear here, and I’ll 
. Stop your engine and I'll leave you.” 
he tug’s engine obediently ceased, and Medicena pre- 
ad to dive. The young captain watched her with a 
eng of gentle melancholy. ‘‘There goes a girl that will 


never dote on me, if I’m any judge,’’ he murmured as he 
mentally registered the identity of the Yellow Fay. Just 
before the tug got up steam again he called, with exag- 
gerated sentiment, to Medicena’s bobbing blond head, 
“T’ll keep that date with you on the pier tonight, Cleo- 
patra. Don’t be late!” 

Medicena swallowed a few mouthfuls of salt water 
while grinding her sharp little teeth. 

It was at this point that the watching pelican flapped off 
his post and went about his business for the day. When 
the bird at last returned, with a full stomach, to meditate 
upon his vantage point, the sun had set back of the palm 
trees. The lights began to pop out on boulevards and 
mansions along the shore, while the myriad boats sprouted 
lights at bow and stern, marking them through the gather- 
ing dark. 


The entrance to the amusement pier from the street 
was brilliantly lit, and topped by a colored electric sign 
representing a gentleman and lady vigorously, if somewhat 
jerkily, engaged in dancing. The ghastly greenish glare of 
a photographer’s palace showed beneath, and past this 
was a gay engaging vista of shooting galleries, orangeade 
stands, hot-dog lairs, and booths containing gentle 
come-on games where you took fantastic chances of 
winning a Kewpie doll or a box of self-conscious cigars. 
A burst of particularly hilarious laughter came from the 
crowd around a booth where toy tin horses were racing. 

A dark-eyed young man in a seaman’s white-topped 
cap, a pipe in his mouth and a rather heavily built, plain 
girl upon his arm, sauntered fascinatedly near the entrance 
to the pier. He was the captain of a garnet tugboat. He 
halted in the unflattering gleams of the photographer’s 
lights, knocked out his pipe and slowly put it in his 
pocket. 

“Oh, Bob!” gasped his companion. “‘You’re not going 
on the pier, surely!” 

“Don’t you want to, Eliza?”’ he asked curiously. 

“Certainly not!’ replied Eliza, vigorously shaking her 
neat head, whose brown hair was rigidly incased in a net. 
“T’m not one to want a man always to spend money on 
me. Those people are robbers in there. I’d much rather 


““Medicena and I are as Different as Day From Night. 


She’s All for a Good Time, and Spending Money Going Around, While I 


sit in Royal Palm Park and listen to the band for nothing. 
Besides, it’s more refined.” 

The captain of the tugboat gazed unseeingly down the 
ribald vista of the pier, trying to pierce the night beyond, 
where the moonlight sailing boats were waiting. ‘‘Let’s 
simply walk through, just to see it,’’ he urged. ‘“‘I cer- 
tainly am simple too,” he thought, aware that his mind 
was preoccupied with the mental vision of Medicena’s 
blond curling braids of hair. 

“What’s got into you, Bob?” inquired Eliza impatiently. 
She was the efficient stenographer of a real-estate firm 
by day. 

“Oh, come on!” he said abruptly, and began to pilot 
the ungracious girl resolutely along the crowded pier. 
The shooting gallery drew his unwillingly fascinated eye. 
“That might be fun,’’ he murmured. 

“No, Bob!” exclaimed Eliza. ‘‘Don’t be foolish!” 

“You're right, of course,’ he admitted. “It’s a waste of 
time and money.”’ 

They reached the end of the roofed-over amusement 
booths, and now the pier became a boardwalk open to the 
sea and sky, and strung with garlands of electric lights. 
The white graceful pleasure yachts, lit by the famous 
moon, rocked gently alongside on tiny waves The young 
captain’s eyes glued to the Yellow Fay, from which a 
gangplank now ran up to the boardwalk. There stood 
Captain Starm talking, sirenlike, through a megaphone. 

““We leave in ten minutes, folks. Don’t be left! Sail 
out into the moonlight with your sweetheart to the ac- 
companiment of music. The thrill of a lifetime! Two 
dollars only. See the bay in all its beauty! We stay out 
two hours, and leave in ten minutes. Don’t be left!”’ 

“It’s a pretty view from out here, isn’t it?’’ came the 
trite voice of Eliza into her escort’s ear. 

‘Liza,’ said the tugboat’s captain, in a strained, 
tormented voice, ‘‘let’s try that moonlight sail, eh?”’ 

“But—that would cost four dollars!’’ cried the as- 
tonished young woman. 

Then it occurred to her that her steady’s unusual 
perturbation might very well spell—romance. If he were 
working up to a proposal, and it seemed so, why—that 

(Continued on Page 124) 
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always seemed to turn its back upon the frowzy hud- 

dle of Frog Hollow and to look out along the rim of 
the hill above the town, Elwood Bishop stopped to shift his 
valise to his left hand and to resent for the last time the wide 
lawns and gardens that filled the intervals between the big 
houses with early leaf and blossom and smooth reviving turf. 
As always, there was something hostile in this extravagance 
in frontage; it seemed a needless, intentional enlargement 
of the distance between Frog Hollow and the trolley line 
that coasted down the hill at the farther end of High Street, 
as if the prosperous people whose carriages spared their 
own steps had tried to lengthen the daily walk for Elwood 
Bishop and his kind. 

Today the weight of the old satchel, tugging spitefully 
at his arm and hampering the swing of thigh and knee at 
every step, at once lent force to this illusion and lessened 
its offense. The walk would seem wearier than usual, but 
he was through with it forever! He drew in his chin and 
filled his lungs deep as the thought warmed him; the valise 
seemed a little lighter and the ache of his wrist and fingers 
dulled. He glanced at the broad smooth street under its 
arch of elms, at the rank of proud houses beyond their parade 
of idle wasted lawns, with a sense of conquest, triumph. 

They had never noticed him on these daily passages of 
his; always they had seemed to gaze out past him at their 
prospect, above the roofs and trees of the lower town, 
infolded in friendly arm of the lake, to the farm-patterned 
hillside that lifted to the sky line from the farther shore, as 
if they were taking pains not to see Elwood Bishop, as if 
they were afraid he might presume on old and intimate 
acquaintance. 

He knew them; knew them better than the people who 

were welcome at their gracious fanlighted doors and in 
their high-ceiled parlors; knew them from behind the 
semblance they turned so carefully to their friends. 
He knew their kitchens and the narrow halls of the 
upper stories, the shabby furniture banished to back 
rooms, the faded carpets and dingy paper that were 
left unchanged because nobody would see—nobody 
who mattered. He knew them in undress, just as he 
knew how Mrs. Trescott looked when she had taken 
off her creaky silk and Aunt Libby, her mouth pinched 
shut on its row of pins, was fitting queer pointed 
scraps of cloth over monstrous bulges of bare yellow 
skin. No wonder they tried not to see him! They 
hadn’t forgotten, any more than Elwood Bishop had 
forgotten, the days when Aunt Libby had to bring 
him with her when she came to sew. 

His thought moved unwillingly to Aunt Libby 
herself. There was something unfair about this; two 
weeks hadn’t given him time to realize that she was 
dead, and yet he’d already begun to be sorry, to for- 
get how he had hated her and to be ashamed because 
he hadn’t loved her instead. He told himself impa- 
tiently that nobody could have loved her, with her 
buttonhole mouth pinching off the ends of her ever- 
lasting complaints and her forehead twisted into that 
perpetual scowl above the ugly steel-rimmed glasses. 

No matter how much you owed a woman like that, 
you couldn’t help hating to hear her telling you about 
it every day of your life: 

“Worked my fingers to the bone to keep you out 
of the asylum, and all the thanks I get for it 

He resented a dim persistent sense of regret and re- 
proach, telling himself impatiently that he’d thanked 
her well enough, working as desperately as she did 
from the time he was big enough to carry papers, 
quitting school, bringing home every penny right up 
to that last Saturday when 


AN THE summit of the harsh ascent, where High Street 


In spite of him his memory eluded his constraint and . 


slipped back to something he had almost forgotten, some- 
thing that came suddenly fresh and clear as if it had been 
yesterday instead of fifteen years ago. He seemed to be 
that big-eyed silent little boy who could hardly reach up to 
Mrs. Trescott’s fat hand, standing beside her in the folding 
door and staring at the Christmas tree in the bay window. 
He hadn’t said anything at all; he’d waited till they were 
back in the sewing room and Mrs. Trescott had gone, and 
then he’d only said, ‘‘I saw a lot of canes made out of 
candy—big enough to walk with, Aunt Libby.” 

It was funny that he’d never guessed, all this while. He 
could see it plainly now. It hadn’t been just imagination, 
that smell of peppermint that had seemed to hang about 
Aunt Libby’s old cape as they walked home to Frog Hollow. 
He understood why she’d been sosharp with him next morn- 
ing when he’d wondered out loud where she’d bought the 
incredible thing that was hooked over the footboard of his 
bed. She’d sneaked in that afternoon and stolen it off the 
tree for him, of course; made a thief of herself. 

He frowned. It wasn’t fair, remembering that one thing, 
when there was so much to set off against it, so much that 
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A Girl With Kind Deep-Blue Eyes; 
a Tall Girl, Slenderly Strong and 
Straight and Sweet 


he had to bring back by force of 
will. There was something like 
malice in the willfulness of his 
thoughts, as if they wouldn’t let 
him be glad that he was done with 
it all, free, his own man, with six 
hundred dollars pinned inside his 
shirt and the whole world waiting, 
beckoning. 

He glowered at the High Street 
houses to remind himself that he 
was getting away from them forever, that this was their 
last chance to stare out over his head with windows that 
were like contemptuous, avoiding eyes. He felt an impulse 
to shake his fist at them, withdrawn behind their gardens 
like supercilious ladies holding back their fineries to give a 
passing beggar needless room. 

He dropped his arm in midgesture and swung the valise 
clumsily over to the grip of the clenching fingers, his ears 
warm and tingling at the thought of how silly he must have 
looked to the two people who came down the walk toward 
the new horseless buggy by the carriage block. 

Tom Parmalee and Jennie Marvin, home from college. 
He remembered playing with them in this same garden, 
while the whir of the sewing machine came down from the 
upper windows. Afterward he’d learned to keep out of 
their way so that he wouldn’t hear the difference in their 
voices when they gave him gracious greeting. You could 
get across the street, usually, if you saw them coming, or 
pretend to be looking hard at something else if you hadn’t 
time to dodge. Lately it hadn’t been necessary to dodge 
very often. They’d both been away at school and college 
and on vacation trips in summertime. He hadn’t even 
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seen Jennie these last four or five years; a fellow wouldy 
be apt to see her, he thought, on his way to and from a jg 
in the foundry office. ’ 

His sense of escape revived in him; he was done wit) 
them, with everybody else who’d remind him of those ug 
years. After today 

‘Hi, Elwood! Where you going with that bag?” 

The cheerful hail startled and angered him. T 
couldn’t even let him get away without this affectation ¢ 
friendliness that was so much worse than forthright affro; 
He did not turn, but a hand dropped on his shoulder, pul} 
him back. 

“Hop up on the back seat and give your old fee 
good rest. Take you where you’re headed for. We 
just giving the machine some exercise.” 

“Just going ’s far ’s the trolley,” Bishop’s vo 
creaked. ‘Don’t bother 

He moved his glance quickly from an involunil 
encounter with Jennie’s, nodding stingily in respon 
to her smile. The gauzy blue veil bound over her 
and under her chin made her look sort of pret 
admitted grudgingly. He kept his eyes fixed on} 
other side of the street, resisting Tom’s tug at | 
handle of the bag. 

“Come on; it’s safer than a horse any time.” 

Bishop lifted the valise to the tilted footboard 
the back seat and scrambled up over the wheel. Ti 
was it, eh? Wanted to make out he was afraid 
ride ts the contraption so that they could lau 
about it afterward? He braced himself, opposing 
certain uneasiness at the unexpected height, the 
sence of anything to keep him from falling out wh 
the thing started. It would be safer on the front se 
where you faced forward and had the curved das 
board to keep you from taking a header. 

He sat stiffly, staring straight before him, whi 
Jennie was helped up to the seat at his back and 
tugged at a mysterious crank in the side of the bo 
which sent a coughing throb throughout the spide 
superstructure, a tremor that smoothed into effe 
less, gliding motion, touched with the magic unreal 
of dream flight. 

Against his will Elwood Bishop’s wary hostility lowered 
its guard; he was interested, excited; he hoped that Tor 
Parmalee wouldn’t take him at his word and drop him 
the trolley tracks. He must have been wrong about T 
all this time; Tom wasn’t trying to show off his new hors 
less carriage; he was just friendly, that was all. Sort of 
pity Bishop had never found this out till now, when it 
wouldn’t do him any good to know it. 

“Station, Elwood?” 

Tom steered expertly into the long slope of Battle Stree 
throwing the question over his shoulder. Elwood Bishop 
forced a disingenuous protest, knowing that it would pa 
unheeded. The light car coasted smoothly in the tra cks; 
you could hardly feel the motion of it. 

“Going to be away long?” 

Funny that he’d always thought Jennie Marvin s uch 
up; there wasn’t any condescension in that voice; she 
asked as if it mattered to her whether Elwood Bishop 
stayed away a week or a year. 

“For keeps, I guess,’”’ he said. 
New York anyway.” 

“Really?”” He was quite sure now that there was reg 
in her tone, and something else, something more mysti Ly 
ing, a quality that made him understand somehow 
she was sorry for him because he was going away fre om 
Laniston. ‘What ashame! Just when it’s so lovely here! 

Lovely? Laniston? He repressed a chuckle; probably y 
wouldn’t look that way to her if she’d lived in Frog Holl 
and worked in the foundry. Glancing upward, his ey 
dwelt on the receding prospect of High Street, spread o 
along the rim of the hill, the houses dwindling behind the 
great rank of elms. Sort of sightly, he conceded reluctantl} 
He tried to fix it on his memory, and wished absurdly 
he’d taken more notice of it on those daily passag' 
In the distance the houses seemed to be looking 
him at last, even to be smiling like grave, benigna 
old men, sorry to let him go and hoping he’d remem 
them kindly. 

Again he felt a sense of injustice. It wasn’t fair, all th 
pretense of friendliness; now that he was getting away, 
last, they might let him be glad of it instead of trying 
fool him into being sorry. He crowded his thoughts back t 
the stuffy little rooms in Frog Hollow, the dreary office, | 
the years of dull hopeless work, of bitter pinching thrif 
That was what he’d better think about. 

“You'll come back,” Jennie was saying behind his shot 
der. “One of these days when you’ve made your fortul 
we'll be telling people how we drove you down to your tral 
Tom and I. You’ll come home when you’ve succeeded 

“Guess that’s a long time off,”’ he said harshly. 


“Tf I can get a job it 
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ome? Laniston wasn’t home any more; it hadn’t ever 
1 home for Elwood Bishop—not what Jennie Marvin 
nt by the word anyway. 
dh, you’ll get on.’’ She seemed quite certain. And 
2how Elwood Bishop understood that she was right. 
lidn’t answer, but he dealt, not quite scornfully, with a 
ight that some day he might come back and let her see 
she’d been right. It would be different then; he’d be 
to laugh at people who’d turned up their noses at 
1y Bishop’s boy. A doubt overshadowed the picture. 
1aps they hadn’t turned up their noses, after all; per- 
_he’d been wrong about the others, just as he’d been 
ig about Tom, about Jennie. 
2 was startled to find himself at the station, resentful 
n at the stupid self-pity that wouldn’t listen to reason. 
*e was no sense to this queer ache in his throat. Wasn’t 
etting what he’d wanted, years and years before he’d 
dared to hope for it? Home? The word had never 
any appeal, had never meant anything except the 
2 rooms in Frog Hollow. Even if it could be stretched 
to include all of Laniston, to endow him with some 
essive right in High Street and the curving drive along 
‘ake, to connect him with people like Tom Parmalee 
—and Jennie Marvin, there wasn’t any excuse for 
z sorry to leave it behind him. A dormant association 
ed and woke in his mind; wasn’t there a piece of 
ry about being banished from home? Friday after- 
, and Arlie Blaine reciting on the platform—something 
‘t Catiline. Rome, though, not home; but it fitted, 
the same: 


Banished from Rome? What's banished but set free 
From all I 1-l-loathe? 


iat was precisely how Elwood Bishop ought to feel, 
‘he would feel when he got over this silly notion. He 
ked Parmalee for the lift without humility, thanked 
as if Elwood Bishop had already got himself a horse- 
carriage of his own. For an involuntary moment his 
be met Jennie Marvin’s. He looked away before he 
led his good-by; it was better to go on thinking of her 
ain and stuck up instead of letting that blue veil fool 
into the notion that she was pretty, friendly. When he 
hed the little car starting back toward the hill he was 
y at himself 
‘ishing that he 
Still on its high 
seat, forenvy- 
Tom and Jen- 
because they 
1’t have to 
»>—home. 
+ the time the 
| had left the 
. behind and 
' with un- 
ndly speed 
x the edge of 
lake, he had 
ded opposing 
‘thought of 
ing back. Of 
se he’d come 
'; there wasn’t 
‘eason for go- 
‘nto exile to 
ich unless you 
| bring your 
‘ess— home! 
‘ound himself 
'g to fix the 
ire of the hill- 
on his mind, a 
ing hill, check- 
‘in green and 
, that he’d 
| a thousand 
| and yet had 
wr seen till 
| Later, when 
countryside 
infamiliar, he 
Jhis eyes and 
to bring back 
age of Jennie 
in with the 
veil framing 
ace, tried to 
»mber the 
that told him 
‘surely con- 
| and come 
>», He dis- 
d, with an 
y, shamed 
of involun- 


might be waiting for him when he came home; might —— 
Somehow that seemed to blur and tarnish the shining 
vision. No matter what Elwood Bishop might be or bring 
when this exile ended, he’d never be worthy of Again 
he shut his mind against the blasphemy of that hope. 


II 


LWOOD BISHOP didn’t notice the girl at the desk in 

the tiny book-lined cubbyhole. It had become almost 
a matter of habit to look at women without seeing them— 
a sensible habit for a man who had no time or money to 
spend on anything that didn’t materially advance his 
single, definite purpose. He named a book on banking 
audits that he’d almost resigned himself to buying rather 
than wait his turn at the public library. 

“T’m sorry; we don’t carry anything but current fiction.”’ 
The voice, remotely familiar, brightened suddenly. ‘Why, 
it’s Elwood Bishop! Don’t you remember me?”’ 

He saw her now, and knew her. Emily Nairn. He 
nodded thriftily, displeased at finding her here. It seemed 
like a kind of trespass on his rights that there should be an- 
other exile in New York who thought of Laniston as home. 
He disliked the use of his first name too; he’d got out of the 
habit of hearing it, and her manner revived an old distrust 
of the cordiality with which she had treated everybody in 
the church, even Libby Bishop and her shabby nephew— 
a friendliness he had always thought was professional. 

“How d’you do?”’ he said stiffly. ‘‘About that book— 
your sign says you'll get it if you haven’t got it. Doesn’t 
say anything about fiction.” 

“JT must change it. You see, there’s so little call for 
anything but novels ——-” The voice became business- 
like. “‘Have you read The Masquerader? You’d like it.” 

“T don’t waste my time on stories.’’ He denied an in- 
sulting imputation. “If you don’t want to make good on 
that guaranty, all right. I thought there was a hole in it.”’ 

“Phere isn’t.’’ She spoke evenly. “I thought that you’d 
like something to read in the meantime. If you’ll give me 
that title I’ll order it for you, of course.’’ She wrote at his 
sullen dictation. ‘I’ll have it for you day after tomorrow.” 

He nodded, wishing that he hadn’t insisted. He didn’t 
want to see her again, even to get the use of a three-dollar 
book for five cents. 


“It’s Your Business, of Course; But it’s a Mistake, Living This Way. You've Got to be Uncomfortable if You're Going to Get On” 


“It’s so nice to see somebody from home,” she was 
saying. ‘‘There can’t be many of us here. You're the first 
I’ve met in over four years.’”’ She seemed to reflect. 
““You’ve been here longer than that, haven’t you?” 

apa 

He wondered why he didn’t go. It was almost time for 
him to be starting that audit upstairs. 

“Yes; you left when your aunt died. I remember. 
Father often spoke of missing her at church.” Her voice 
seemed to flatten. ‘‘I suppose you heard that he died— 
four years ago.” 

He shook his head. 

“Vm sorry. I hadn’t heard; I never get any Laniston 
news.” He hesitated. “I guess you could tell me a lot 
Ofsltee 

She told him a good deal, mostly about people who be- 
longed to her father’s congregation. He listened, afraid to 
prompt her too significantly. She gave him an opening 
when she mentioned Tom Parmalee, who had succeeded 
his father in the bank. 

“Glad he’s doing well,’”’ he said. ‘‘ Always liked Tom. 
Drove me down to the station the day I left, in that funny 
little car he had—turned up in front like a sleigh—remem- 
ber? Jennie Marvin went along.’’ He tried to speak 
carelessly. ‘Suppose she’s married long ago.”’ 

“No.” Emily’s voice warmed. ‘‘But she’s prettier than 
ever—stunning.”’ 

He tried to resist the glow of relief, of crazy, presump- 
tuous hope that the news woke in him. Six years—Jennie 
would be twenty-four now—and she’d waited! He realized 
the absurdity of the thought, but he clung to it. Emily’s 
word puzzled him, however. Perhaps Jennie Marvin was 
stunning, but that wasn’t the quality that described her. 
No word that dealt with the surface would express Jennie. 
He hardly heard the rest of Emily Nairn’s gossip; a dis- 
covery, at once enlightening and mystifying, absorbed 
him, competing, when he had begun his work upstairs, for 
a measure of the close attention he preferred to dedicate 
even to simple audits like this one. 

He found that something had refreshed and sharpened 
his mental picture of Jennie Marvin, had filled in details 
of which till now he had never been consciously aware. He 
could see her more nearly and distinctly than when he had 
stood on that plat- 
form at Laniston, 
trying not to look 
at her—a girl with 
a filmy blue veil 
wrapped about her 
head, a veil that 
tried to copy the 
soft, cool kindly 
color of her eyes. 
He wondered why 
he had never real- 
ized that her eyes 
were blue, why he 
had never seen her 
with this certainty 
that she was tall 
and slenderly 
strong and 
straight, why he 
had never felt this 
compelling need 
for a word that 
would express her. 

In his ugly room 
that evening he 
sternly put down 
revival of that 
old, blaspheming 
dream. She wasn’t 
married, but that 
had no possible 
bearing on Elwood 
Bishop’s future. 
He allowed him- 
self a certain arith- 
metical indulgence 
over the total in 
his savings pass 
book, taking liber- 
ties with com- 
pound interest, 
with conceivable 
appreciations in 
the value of his 
eannily chosen 
stocks, foreseeing 
a partnership in 
the firm and esti- 
mating its possible 
profits as if they 
were already en- 
tered to his credit 

(Continued on 

Page 93) 
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ORRIBLY disagreeable 
H eromn in the lamp 

section of your store,” 
said Eve. “TI’ll not trouble 
her again.” 

The store is not mine by a 
billion dollars, or whatever the 
total capitalizationis. Butmy 
friends always ac- 
knowledge my hazy 
connection there- 
with by use of the 
possessive pronoun 
when they have a 
complaint to lodge. 

“Tell me about 
it,” I suggested, not 
too cordially. 

A sad tale. Eve 
had ordered eight 
special shades, hex- 
agonalshape. When . 
they came she did 
not like them, took 
them back and had 

‘trouble in returning 
them. 

“She said,’’ con- 
cluded Eve, ‘‘that I 
should not have 
made a special order 
if I was undecided. 
Imagine people like 
that trying to dic- 
tate to me!” 

I could have 
added with truth 
that I, personally, oe 
would not have y it 
taken the shades raf 
back under any con- rf 
sideration. But I 
could not forbear 
saying, ‘“‘No wonder ~s 
the lamp depart- , 
ment has high re- 
turns.”’ 

FO Oth Sewe la 7 
shrugged Eve, 
“stores are to serve 
the public.” 

Doubtless. But 
the service is not 
free. The public 
pays. And among 
other items forwhich 
it pays is the return 
of merchandise. 


Returns 


T IS not the lamp 
section alone; in 
fact the store in gen- 
eral. All merchan- 
‘dising establish- 
ments have a very 
live problem on their 
hands under the ste 
head of merchandise 
returns. 

Since the close of the war—for returns were stopped by 
the Government as a war measure—every year sees an 
increasing volume of goods coming back to the stores from 
which they have been sold. They come back in crates, 
boxes, cartons, by parcel post, by express, by freight, by 
hand. In such a steady stream they return that some de- 
partments see one out of every four dollars’ worth of mer- 
chandise sold, back for reselling. A number of factors is 
responsible for the condition. 

In most houses the sales totals have a direct bearing on 
the salary of the salesman. That is right and proper. The 
establishment expects to show a profit in cash. The value 
of the individual, then, varies in proportion to his money- 
bringing-in proclivities. 

The salesman wants to make sales, the higher and more 
numerous the better. And if he feels that the customer 
will stand a little pressure, he applies it. 

“T do like this frock,’ I heard a woman say as she 
touched an evening gown of madonna with sheik trim- 
mings. “But I am afraid it will clash with my hat. I 
hardly know what to e 


At Present the Word 
“Shopping’’ is Quite 
as Frivolous as‘‘Chate 
ting’’ or ‘“‘Dancing.”’ 
All Three Sound Like 
a Pleasant Way to 
While Away an Uns 
occupied Afternoon 


“Why not take it 
home and try it?” 
suggested the sales- 
woman soothingly. 
“Tt may be an effec- 
tive contrast. Then 
if you cannot use it, 
you can always re- 
GUT 1bac 

The woman, still 
doubtful, left with 


the dress under her 
arm. 

“Oh, what a dar- 
ling slip !’’ exclaimed 
a young girl at a 
table of pink-and- 
white tub silks. 
“How much is it?” 

“Seventeen-fifty,”’ 
replied the sales- 


woman. 

The youngwoman 
sighed. 

“T can never af- 
ford it. Have you 
anything around five 
dollars?” 


We had, but the 
seventeen-fifty sale 
would give a better 
showing. After a 
slight verbal skir- 
mish, the darling slip 
left in company with 
the girl. 

Ole Denyie whe) TE Gy 
¢ beauty,” she agreed; 
we ==“ but I ought never 
to be so extrava- 
gant.” 

She was not. In 
a day or two back 
came the slip, and 
this time the girl did 
not want any at any 
price. Likewise, 
back came the dress 
which clashed with 
the hat. Both 
women, away from 
an atmosphere of 
overpersuasion, had 
quietly solved their 
own economic prob- 
lems. 

But how does this 
procedure help sales 
commissions? The 
answer is that there 
is always a sporting 
chance that the ar- 
ticle will stay sold, 
also that the re- 
ott turned sale may not 
ay be connected with 

the original sales- 
woman. The customer may fail to bring back her sales 
slip and she may forget from whom she made the purchase. 

I was passing leisurely through the hat department one 
afternoon. 

“There she is now,” a large, overdressed woman wheezed, 
bearing down on me. 

She paused in front of me. 
gotten me.” 

“No,” I answered tentatively; ‘“‘no.’’ 

“And I want you to know that the hat does not suit my 
husband at all. I told you that I thought it was unbecom- 
ing, and you said i 

“Pardon me, madame,’ I replied, ‘“‘I could not have 
said anything, for I have never sold a hat in my ? 

“And you said,” she continued, without regarding my 
interruption, “that if he did not like it I should return it, 
and here it is. I know you don’t want to lose the commis- 
sion, but don’t try to tell me that you did not sell it.’’ 

I did not try. 

Akin to overpersuasion, and actuated by the same 
motive, is approximation of customers’ orders. 


“Don’t say you have for- 
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“Send me four pairs of nay 
bluesocks, size ten anda 
ordered aman. “I have bee 
paying $2.75 for them.” 

“Certainly’’—from the salesman, and he took the address 

But when he went to fill the order there were no mor 
ten and a half. 

“Oh, well,” he said philosophically, and he sent out fou 
pairs of size eleven. 

‘‘Have we any more of those lace squares?”’ asked 
salesgirl of another. ‘‘We haven’t? I guess I will 
Mrs. Brown a dozen of these oblongs. I thought w 
quantities of the squares.” 

And the socks and the oblongs, in nine cases out of ter 
are brought back with noticeable lack of enthusiasm o 
the part of the recipients. 

But it is not at the saleswoman’s door that all respons 
bility for returns must be laid. In fact, they account 
but a small portion more than the wrapping and shippi 
departments. 

When I see how many times and how rapidly mereh 
dise must be handled, I am divided between admirat 
for the wrapping division for being able to tie anythir 
securely enough to weather the hard knocks that ¢ 
surely coming to it, and for the shipping division for bei 
able to record, dispatch, sort and deliver by a simple tw 
of the wrist—or rather by a series of simple twists. Na 
rally, with both sections working under a high-speed pre 
sure, there are times at which the merchandise pays 
penalty. 

An inspector-wrapper fails to put quite enough 
tissue padding around a bottle of toilet water. An hou 
or two later, when the parcel sails through the air on tl 
way to the delivery truck, there is a resultant tinkle, 
companied almost immediately by an aroma of lavender 
The toilet water is not coming back. It cannot, for iti 
distributed impartially on tissue, corrugated paper a 
wrapper. But the broken container will return—to th 
inspector’s grief. 
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Saleswomen’s Troubles 


RA DRIVER will neatly and firmly put a box of nail 
on a hatbox. When the packages reach their destina 
tion there is a saving of room space. The nails have s 
gradually into the hat compartment. But such co 
pactness has done little if anything to improve the hat 
least if customers are to be given credence. 
There is also a small percentage of returns due to 
understanding. 2 
“T wanted these gloves for Thursday and they did 
come,” said a nervous little woman as she held out ap 
of white kid gloves to an aisle manager. 
‘And they failed to reach you?” he asked. 
“Yes, I wanted them for a party. I had to leave 
three. They did not arrive until five o’clock. The 
valueless to me now.” 
“T suppose you told the saleswoman the time you v 
need them?” was the tactful query. 
“‘T do not remember all my conversation,’ was the help 
ful reply. ‘I know I am not going to keep the gloves no’ 
at any rate.” 
And of course she did not. 
Another customer stopped me with a belligerent gle 
in her eye. 
“You work here?” 
I pleaded guilty. ; 
“Well, you can send out for your place cards and fa’ 
any time you want. I will never carry them in to you. 
I had not been expecting anyone to carry any favor 
me, but I did not share my thought. Instead I mat 
sympathetic sound. 
“Yes,’”’ she agreed, ‘I call it an outrage to promise: 
fail to deliver. It almost ruined my party.” 
We connected with the saleswoman. 
“‘Certainly I remember your order. Didn’t it reach} 
Tuesday? What a shame!” 
It was a shame, because the saleswoman had taker 
granted that any article sold on Monday would be dé 
ered on Tuesday. And this order, of all orders, had m 
slight delay in the credit department. There was no! 
on the sales slip that there was need for haste, so the 
chandise made its appearance on Wednesday morn 
And it was brought back by the shipping department 
following Tuesday. 
The higher cost of commodities is an unwitting fe 
in some returns. a 
I was talking to a hosiery manufacturer recently. La 
dye costs, overhead and increased price for raw mat 
have made a pair of stockings that sold at one dollar be 
the war bring three and a half dollars now. With ¥ 
(Continued on Page 54) ts 


that travel would bring about world peace. He 

stated that if more people would go about in foreign 
ntries and spread the gospel of geniality and good fel- 
ship, all petty differences would soon be lost in an over- 
elming sense of mutual respect and love. He stated 
» that trade follows travel; that every person who goes 
oad is in effect an unofficial salesman for the products 
he farms and factories of his home land. This sounded 
‘le indeed; but spending a season in England and seeing 
way the British and their visiting colonial cousins 
aage to irritate one another, one is inclined to doubt. 
aking generally, international travel might help to 
ag world peace and good business if the travelers would 
e their native tact and good manners along with them; 
aey were not so inclined to an aggressive patriotism. 
Ve Americans can learn something from the little family 
ts of our Anglo-Saxon relatives. During the past year 
big government exhibition at London has brought 
nials from all known parts of the empire and from other 
ts never heard of outside the colonial office. It is inter- 
mg to mix with these people and hear them tell how 
ch bigger, better and finer things are back home. 
‘he Derby this year was run under somewhat depressing 
ditions, in as much as it rained torrents all day and the 
f million people present were wet, uncomfortable, and 
st of them unable to see anything through the forest of 
brellas and automobile tops. To cap the climax some of 
bookmakers seized the opportunity to run away just 
pre the big race, carrying their clients’ money with 
m. In the midst of it all a large and exasperated gentle- 
n from New Zealand who had paid three guineas for a 
; on top of a double-decked omnibus sprang to his feet 
_ declared himself in a voice evidently intended to reach 
royal pavilion half a mile away. ‘If a show was han- 
1 this way in Auckland,’ he announced, ‘everyone 
nected with it would be pinched!”’ 
, story was told me by the head of a London exporting 
ise who said that one day he was transacting some 
iness with a client from Aus- 
ja who had brought his wife 
n him, and evidently the lady 
not having the good time she 
* expected. The Londoner, in 
-ffort to be agreeable, asked the 
7 if she had been to the Olympia 
se show. She replied that she 
', but that the horses did not 
\pare with those in Australia. 
’m he remarked that he knew 
must be interested in the Lon- 
_ theaters; to which she replied 
y; the stock company in Mel- 
‘re had spoiled her for any- 
ng in England. Persisting in 
-attempts to be pleasant the 
‘doner suggested that she would 
‘oably enjoy looking over the 
(9 windows, and if she would 
ise herself among the Regent 
et department stores for a while 
1 come back when her husband’s 
“ness was finished they would 
|hree go for afternoon tea. The 
‘- accepted his suggestion, re- 
\ing in less than half an hour. 


. 
Ag: long ago I heard a gifted public speaker announce 


' Colonial Amenities 


VE looked at the shop win- 
dows,’”’ she said. ‘“‘They’re 
jing to compare with our shops 
‘Telbourne and Sydney.” 
ometimes it requires consider- 
) ingenuity for a foreign traveler 
rove his superiority and to put 
native in his place. Another 
loner told me of an incident 
occurred recently when he 
ened to encounter a colonial gentleman and his 
| who were coming out of the British Museum after 
ing an exhaustive study of the statuary. 
hhoosing her time when there was quite a crowd of 
lish people within hearing the lady passed this re- 
: “It’s all very beautiful, of course; but I must 
jit is rather disgusting. We wouldn’t allow such an 
|bition in Capetown!” 
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One day at the Wembley exhibition my attention was 
attracted to a young man who was going from one display 
to another with the air of one who felt he must look at the 
various objects but finding little of interest, and at last the 
secret came out. 

“They call this a good show, do they?’”’ he demanded in 
aloud voice. “All I’ve got to say is, they ought to come to 
Toronto just one time and see what a real show is.” 

Last summer in one of the London tourist agencies, 
which happened to be crowded at the moment, a tall, im- 
maculately dressed Englishman with spats and monocle 
was taking up considerable of the time of the attendants in 
planning a tour, apparently oblivious of the other people 
waiting to be served. It really did appear as though he 
thought the office was there for his individual use. A 
colonial gentleman in the rear stood it as long as he could, 
and then voiced his precise opinion of the characteristics of 
the inhabitants of the mother country. 

“An Englishman,” he remarked, ‘‘never says he is the 
lord of creation. He doesn’t even think he is the lord of 
creation. He just knows it!” 

The English are a sophisticated race, used to the vagaries 
of outside peoples, but it must not be supposed they al- 
ways take the criticisms of their colonial brothers in a 
passive spirit. One day in a Piccadilly restaurant a gentle- 
man from Australia made something of a scene when he 
learned that he could not get Australian wine with his 
dinner, and took occasion to give the waiter a lecture on 
the subject. Among other things he stated positively that 
no English wine was fit to drink; that French wines were a 
little better, but even the French had to import the Aus- 
tralian product to mix with theirs in order to give body to 
the product. Whether the gentleman was in the wine 
trade himself or whether his lecture was merely demonstra- 
tion of a loyal chamber-of-commerce spirit did not appear; 
but it evidently aroused some antagonism in the mind of 
anelderly Englishman sitting with a friend atanear-by table. 

Waiting until the lecture was finished and the clatter of 
the restaurant had momentarily stopped the Englishman 
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remarked blandly to his companion, ‘“‘ Windy fellows, these 
Australians, don’t you think?”’ 

The wife of a prominent New Zealander described to me 
a conversation she had heard in a London omnibus. It 
appears two English girls were talking about a mutual 
friend. 

“You know, I suppose,”’ said one of them, “that Con- 
stance is married?”’ 

“Why, no, I hadn’t heard of it,’ said the other. ‘‘Whom 
did she marry?” 

“You will hardly believe it,’’ said the first, “‘but Con- 
stance married a man from New Zealand!”’ 

The friend raised her eyes to heaven in a gesture of utter 
amazement. “‘How ever could Constance have done a 
thing like that!’’ she ejaculated. ‘I always thought she 
was a refined person.”’ 

It was in the office of a London railway company that a 
party of colonials just arrived from Capetown were making 
complaint about their luggage, which had gone astray on 
the trip from Southampton to the metropolis. They ex- 
pressed themselves rather forcibly on the subject of English 
railway methods and did not hesitate to state that things 
were managed much better in South Africa, where, accord- 
ing to their conversation, the railway coaches are vastly 
more comfortable, the engines much larger and the con- 
ductors more courteous. Standing near by were two tall 
Englishmen, one of whom was considering a trip around the 
world and trying to decide on his itinerary. The other was 
advising the future traveler where he should go. 


Shop-Window Lessons 


“(NERTAINLY I wouldn’t advise you to touch at Cape- 

town, old chap,”’ the friend said, looking disapprov- 
ingly at the South Africans through his monocle, “because 
you wouldn’t see any real English people there. Only 
blacks, you know, and colonials!” 

All these things are, of course, merely family tiffs which 
have little meaning except to prove that people who live in 

different countries have a tendency to rub one an- 
other the wrong way when they go visiting. But 
with Americans in England the case is different. 
We left the colonial class in 1776, since which time 
we have made considerable progress. When we go 
back to the old place and find fault the situation 
becomes more serious because we are so big and so 
successful. Besides that, England owes us money, 
and a creditor must always step carefully if he 
wants to hold his debtor’s good will. 

No one knows this better than the business men 
who are trying to sell American goods in England. 
Commerce is governed by sentiment to an extent 

hardly imagined by anyone not 
actually engaged in it, and there is, 
to put it plainly, a certain under- 
current of antagonism in Great 
Britain toward goods made in the 
United States. One has only to 
notice the shop windows to sense 
this feeling. In America we are 
used to seeing the merchants actu- 
ally feature the fact that certain 
articles are of English production. 
But in all England during a stay of 
several months I have seen only 
one place where the word Amer- 
ican was used as a sales argument, 
and that was in a shop in White- 
chapel, London, located between a 
Chinese laundry and a sailors’ lodg- 
ing house. From the nature of his 
surroundings one wondered how 
the proprietor could get enough 
clients to maintain him in his 
chosen profession. The sign read 
thus: ‘“‘Ladies and Gents clothes 
cleaned and pressed by American 
method.” 

More significant was the exam- 
ple furnished by two shopkeepers 
in Oxford Street during one week 
of the past summer. In the show 
window of one establishment was 
a tremendous display of clocks 
of all descriptions—little nickel 
alarms that sold for three shillings, 
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leaped against Stukely’s chest with a certain violence 

of emotion that sent him tottering as he crouched. 
His equilibrium vanished while Ermyntrude clung to his 
shirt, and he sat down on several tomatoes just discarded 
as too ripe for commercial use. So he spoke loudly to 
Ermyntrude, and Joe Fancher lifted pale eyebrows on the 
moist chocolate of his summer complexion, drawling, ‘‘Oh, 
brother! Words such as those weren’t meant to be used on 
Sunday!”’ 

“T think being a mother excites her too much,” said 
Stukely, over one shoulder, while he batted Ermyntrude 
aside and tried to see the devastated regions of his cotton 
trousers. ‘‘ Ever since her kittens, she’s been frivolous. Oh, 
go drink some milk, Ermyntrude! Get out of here! 
Go on!” 

“Women are always excited about such stuff,’ his 
brother-in-law assured him. ‘Look at this triflin’? Norah 
I’m married to, takin’ the kid to sorta display him all 
around Long Island. That littybitty tooth he’s got ain’t 
no more excitin’ than any tooth. But look how she went 
on. You Ermyntrude, go stay with your babies, or nex’ 
time you want cream off my oatmeal you don’t get it... . 
How hot it is,” he pondered, staring up at the golden sky 
so that his turquoise eyes held each a little gilded star. 
“How hot! . . Offa me, Ermyntrude! You’re gettin’ 
too gay for a preacher’s cat. Aroint thee, wench!” 

“Tt’s bad luck to quote Macbeth.” 

Stukely yawned. 

“Tt’s all of Macbeth I ever knew or will remember,” Joe 
drawled; ‘‘nor would I have knew so much but that grand- 
mamma once carried me clean to St. Louis to see some 
actor look foolish in it. I was young then, ’bout ten to 
eleven, an’ Jasper Whibble gave me a very superior kinda 
mud turtle he’d found in the creek, and about when the 
witch lady says ‘Aroint thee, wench’ was when the turtle 
crawled outa my pants onto grandmamma. And supersti- 
tions are bad for you, kid, an’ you oughta be ashamed. 
Gimme asmoke. That pretty silk purse Norah made me to 
lug tobacco in has a leak in it ’cause your mamma didn’t 
raise her to sew decent. I cansew better’n her myself... . 
Offa me, Ermyntrude! When I was young in the 
Marines I got so’s I could sew a button on under shell fire 
without 

He paused the mellifluous surge of his drawl to watch 
Ermyntrude commit herself definitely to a policy. With 


J leaned against came pattering among the vines and 


His Rubber Soles, With a Hole in One, Had Brought Him Here, and He Was Hearing 
Strange Things Where There Should be Nothing to be Heard 
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her best malignant expression she jumped into a 
crate of scarlet tomatoes and began to knead them 
heavily, persevering even when Joe had gripped her sul- 
phur tail, and bringing with her in passage much paper 
from the lining of the box. 

“That,” said Stukely wearily, “is too much on a hot 
day! Swat her!” 

“‘She’s very s’phisticated. She wants a piece of milk,” 
Joe decided, arising to an exact six feet with Ermyntrude 
pendent from one brown fist. ‘‘Very well, woman! Only 
I and Cousin Stukely run this farm for his poppa to make 
money. You'll be butchered to make a Roman’s holiday 
whenever next I catch you doughin’ a tomato thataway.”’ 

“You’re very literary this morning,” Stukely mentioned. 

“Tt’s Sunday. Mechanical, kinda,’”’ Joe , Fancher 
brooded. ‘‘On Sunday I always get very virtuous an’ 
sorta sad. Daddy always useda try his sermons on me Sat- 
urday nights when I was young down in Gawgia an’ he 
could find me out around. About seven to nine on Sat- 
urdays I begin to get sad, sorta, an’ awful damn refined. 
I’d ha’ went to church with the Reverend Kent but these 
tomatoes have gotta get packed before tomorrow. Uh-huh! 
Your daddy would have had my shoulder to sleep on in 
church but tomorrow’s when weship this stuff. Inever saw 
a preacher didn’t sleep in church when he wasn’t preachin’, 
but they always do it sorta sedater than most. 
Look at that cat leave us now! And after makin’ so 
joyful a ery for milk! It comes of callin’ her Ermyntrude, 
ace. A cat named Henrietta or Shellback woulda stuck to 
the point an’ had her a dish of milk. But Ermyntrude tries 
to be temperamental, like what your fool sister named her. 
What would have become of the poor louse if we’d con- 
sented to Melisandy, like Norah wanted?”’ 

Ermyntrude made two sides of a sharp triangle across 
the dooryard and then fled in a yellow flurry straight to 
the stable where her newest family was somewhere ob- 
securely quartered, for she seemed a distrustful cat, and her 
children appeared only when able to walk alone. Stukely 
sat on an end of the crate and ate a tomato thoughtfully. 
He was rather afraid of Ermyntrude. There had never 
been cats at the rectory of St. Philip’s Church in New 
York, and a year of Ermyntrude had not endeared her. 
Certainly a thirty-acre farm needed a cat; but not, in his 
speculative consideration, many cats. 

He asked, ‘“‘D’you think she suspects we chloroformed 
those last kittens? She seemed perfectly contented with 
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the four we left. But she’s hidden this batch very tho 
oughly. I haven’t heard a squeak.”’ 

Joe Fancher rolled his eyes and raised both hands t 
heaven, moaning, “‘Come, lightnin’! Suspect? Oh, child! Ai 
you close to twenty! There’s no cat ever lived three yeal 
ain’t wiser’n any of King David’skids! All cats are s’phist 
cated. . 

‘‘Milliners turn into cats when they die, an’ so do drum 
mers an’ quartermaster sergeants an’ persons that ow 
pool rooms. A cat ain’t ever innocent like a calf or 
dawg is. They’re born all fulla corruption an’ sin. Whe 
daddy preached out in Eutropius, Missouri, we had a & 
named Agag that useda be very prominent in town. 0 
Sundays he’d sit in the church door, an’ many woll 
blush to pass him by because he was the exact image of dl 
Newt Lefferts, that kept bar down by the railway. Al 
whenever Butch McCune or Johnston Wales ever camet 
church, Agag used arch up his back an’ laugh like he’d lal 
him an egg. And when Johnston got shot for ——” 

“Go on,” said Stukely with a grimness; “pile it ul 
Joe!” yi 

“T’m only tellin’ you what happened, Stuke! Anyho 
when Johnston got shot for whatever he got shot for, Age 
came right along to the cemetery with the pallbearers a! 
stood by the grave weepin’ for a good customer. Vél 
often he useda go round by Newt Lefferts’ ol’ bar a! 
sorta spit at the fella that then owned it. Grandmamm 
couldn’t abide Agag, an’ he had to sleep in the woodshe 
I’ve always suspected it was how he met his latter en! 
’Cause the first thing she run over when she bought her 
car was certainly Agag. I and Jasper Whibble buried hi 
in the cemetery alongside Newt Lefferts, an’ a littybit 
catflower tree sprung up d’rectly. Only grandmamma Wi 
very shocked about it. But Agag wouldn’t of sproute 
inta lilies, like I an’ you will.” ba 

He strolled off, humming, toward the white farmhous 
and Stukely looked after him with a real reverence. 
limber figure in its soiled and patched denim retired up # 
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ps of the kitchen; and mélody came flooding back 
5ugh the heat after the screen had slammed: 


} “‘Tawd Lovel he stood at his castle-gate 
Combin’ his milk-white steed ; 
Aw around pranced the lady Nancy Bell, 
To wish her lover Gawdspeed—eed—eed, 
For to wish her lover Gawdspeed.” 


‘he lid of the ice box crashed heavily between the 
zas and Joe’s wailing tenor came thickly, as through 
yi: 
“Oh, where you goin’, Lawd Lovel, says she. 

Oh where you gonna go to, says she. 

I’m goin’ abroad for a year an’ a day, 

Strange countries for to see—ee—ee, 

Strange countries for to see.” 


rmyntrude’s delicate but insistent purr came from 
{kely’s feet and he looked down absently into her vi- 
cus eyes. She had deposited before his rubber soles one 
(rly black and still sightless kitten that wriggled help- 
«ly with.its carmine paws in air and made thin trivial 
ads under the lift of Joe’s ballad. 


«|. an’ he rode for a year an’ a day, 
« Till he came to London town, 
Aw’ there he heard the bells ring out, 
_ Aw’ the people all mournin’ aroun’ —aroun’— 
And the folks were all mournin’ aroun’.”” 
tukely shifted one foot in the loose dirt of the tomato 
j2yard and rolled a cigarette nervously, pretending that 
: ayntrude didn’t know how he hated the next verse of 
h drowsy song: 


“ An’ who are you buryin’ ? Lawd Lovel, he asked, 
Oh, who are you buryin’ ? says he. 
It’s a pretty gal died of a broken heart, 
_ An’ they called her the Lady Nancy—cy—cy. 
| hey called her the Lady Nancy. . . . 


“Lady Nancy she died, as you might say, today, 
Lawd Lovel he died on the morrow. 
Lady Nancy she died of pure, pure grief. 
Lawd Lovel, he died of sorrow—of sorrow, 
Lawd Lovel, he died of sorrow. " 


Ermyntrude gave Stukely a nod and then rushed busily 
through the vines toward the stable. The boy stooped to 
look at the black kitten, and it tried, rather badly, to sit 
upright, and then collapsed, shocked by the slamming of 
the kitchen door. 


“They planted ’em both by the churchyard gate, 
Right next to the church’s spire, 
An’ outa the lady there sprang a red rose, 
Aw outa Lawd Lovel a briar—ire—ire, 
An’ outa Lawd Lovel a bri ss 


The song slid down into a basso murmur and then 
stopped. Joe paused among the vines with an angle of pie 
in his hand and gazed with sapphire eyes at the kitten, his 
round face empty as a hoop. Then he yelled, ‘Take that 
outa this patch, you Stuke! G’on! Right away take it 
down to the branch an’ heave it in!” 

“ And whowas kidding me about superstitions?’ Stukely 
scoffed, touching a thumb to the kitten’s rounded belly. 

“Don’t touch it! Lot’s wife was turned to salt for less! 
Draw you’self a circle an’ spit in it! The tomatoes’ll get 
spotty an’ the cows’ll get the plague! Don’t you know 
that’s worse’n burnin’ a spider? Looka there! 
She’s fetchin’ another one! Go on from here, you cat! If I 
could catch me your husband I’d slaughter him!”’ Ermyn- 
trude halted in the wired gate of the garden and glared at 
Joe Fancher, with the next kitten in her teeth. Then she 
seemed to consider the balanced segment of pie, and then 
she retired backward, step by step. 

“And you'll be twenty-four in October,” said Stukely. 

“Uh-huh! An’ I’ll always be four years an’ a month 
older’n you, ace! I’ll burn peanut shells an’ look at the 
new moon through glass an’ throw my hat on a lady’s bed! 


But black cats I will not have around me!”’ Joe declaimed, 
waving the pie. He permitted his eyes to resume their 
natural turquoise, and ordered, “Take that crawlin’ reptile 
outa these tomatoes. Give it back to Ermyntrude, if you 
ain’t man enough to heave it in the creek! Only take it 
away from me, quick!” 

Stukely cuddled the kitten against his brown cotton 
shirt and strolled past Joe with a sniff. Ermyntrude 
watched him, not affectionately but with a sufficient tol- 
erance, and led him in a stately pace to the concrete garage 
beside the eastern barn. On its sill she paused and then 
indicated that the little car would do as a nursery by leap- 
ing into. the rear seat and dropping her child on a rug. 

“Your mistake,”’ said Stukely. ‘‘That’s a motor. We 
go riding in it. Here’s this basket on the bench. Perfectly 
good, and has some rags in the bottom. Bring that brat 
here, and here’s this one. So!” 

He smiled at Ermyntrude timidly while she kneaded the 
rags of an old sweater in the basket and twitched her ears 
concessively but without pleasure. It would do, but it 
wasn’t what she liked. She wasn’t grateful, and the tip of 
her tail drooped as she roamed off under the white fence 
that joined the barn to the stable. Her whole motion was 
that of a matron badly seated at a smart wedding by an 
ineffective usher, and Stukely felt that he was to blame. 
He made a cigarette and watched the two kittens wriggling 
against each other on tattered wool, while he cleaned 
tomato from a thumb nail. Life for these blind writhers 
and yappers was merely milk and rest and rest and milk. 
They hadn’t any obligations. Their father’s tomatoes 
weren’t ripe and their cook hadn’t gone to Boston yester- 
day. They only dozed and drank. Perhaps they recognized 
Ermyntrude, somehow, when she brought a third relative, 
whose voice had developed already into a tremulous, full 
soprano. But they would simply think of her as a reservoir. 

The tall boy yawned and wondered what Joe would cook 
for lunch, and whether his sister and mother were hot at 
Southampton with Uncle George Stukely, and whether his 
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Gladys Strolled 
Out, Carefully 
Repowdering 
Her Nose From 
Her Vanity Case 


a slim, gray-haired little lady around fifty, exquisite 

as a piece of rare old Sévres, with a gay and innocent 
face. One of the sheltered ones, beloved, guarded from 
every harsh wind that blew—I gathered that right away. 
Her deep mourning revealed her plight and why she was 
out breasting alone the rough blasts of the business world. 
She sat down, told me a few facts about herself, then 
fumbled with her pretty fingers in her bag and with a 
sweet, confiding smile handed me about the worst list of 
securities that I have ever seen outside of a bucket shop. 
It was bad from every angle—marketability, income, 
increase, diversity. It broke every investment rule. I tried 
not to groan out loud. 

“TIs—is there anything the matter?’ she demanded 
nervously, watching my face. 

“Everything!”’ I said, but I said it in my heart. 

“You shouldn’t have concentrated so much money in 
that moving-picture concern,”’ I replied gently. Twenty 
thousand dollars they’d chiseled from her bank account. 
“And they should never have sold you common stock. 
There’s too much risk. Who advised you on this?” 

“Such a nice young man!”’ she exclaimed. “He came 
around to see me and explained all about the company. 
He was investing his own money in it, and his mother’s 
too. He had the sunniest smile!’ 

“No doubt,” I said dryly. Still, twenty thousand dol- 
lars was an excessive price for a smile—even a high-grade, 
sunny smile. 

“Why didn’t you get some advice before you went into 
this? Why didn’t you ask your bank to investigate?”’ 

“Oh, he said that wasn’t necessary.” 

“Not from his point of view, but highly 
necessary for your own safety. How could you 
tell whether he was telling you the truth?” 

“‘T_I—he made everything so clear,’’ she 
faltered. ‘“‘He seemed such a nice young man.” 


Se came stepping daintily, confidingly into my office, 


Specialists 


She not a nice young man at. all,” I said 
bluntly. “He’s a nice young scoundrel, 
if you like, with a winning smile. This is a 
very bad business. I’m afraid you’ve lost that 
money for good.” 

Her face went white. 

“But how could I know?” she gasped. 

“You couldn’t; not possibly. There wasn’t 
a chance in the world for you to understand. 
You’re too inexperienced. That’s why you 
should have said simply, ‘No, no, no!’ to 
everything he said. Let me explain.” And 
then I gave her what I call Lesson Number 
One for Beginners. ‘This whole business of 
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investing money in stocks and bonds is extremely compli- 
cated and it’s becoming more so every year. It requires 
an expert, a specialist to advise you what’s best to do. 
It’s as much of a specialized occupation today as that of 
medicine or the law. You wouldn’t go to a lawyer if your 
son were down with scarlet fever, because that’s not a 
lawyer’s specialty; and you wouldn’t pick up the first 
pedestrian in the street and ask his medical aid. You’re 
too intelligent to do that. And yet you will take financial 
advice from a perfect stranger, with no credentials except 
a winning smile. What you are actually doing is paying 
twenty thousand dollars for that smile, and that’s too high 
to pay for any smile. Whereas, if you’d go to a reputable 
specialist you’d get your advice free and he’d charge you 
only a nominal price for buying good, sound securities.”’ 

“But who are they, these financial specialists? I never 
heard of them in my life.” 

“Banks.” 

“ Oh-h ! ” 

“Also reliable trust companies and investment houses. 
They specialize in money and investments, and if you go to 
them they’ll give you advice free. Why didn’t you consult 
your bank?” 

““Well’’—she hesitated, flushed and looked embar- 
rassed—“‘I—I hated to bother them, and whom should 
I ask for? What should I say? And why should they 
trouble about my affairs?’”’ I saw that her shyness, her 
modesty were real. 

“But that’s what they’re there for; that’s what I’m here 
for; that’s our job; we’re specialists, trained to help the 
public invest its money wisely, just as the doctor takes 
care of you in sickness and the lawyer advises you in law. 
Of course, there are bad financial advisers just as there are 
fake doctors and shyster lawyers; but if you go to a big 
reputable bank or trust company or investment house, 
they’ll give you honest, reliable advice. For they havea 
fund of specialized knowledge that you or any private indi- 
vidual hasn’t got. There are ten commandments for 
women investors, and the first commandment applies par- 
ticularly to inexperienced women like you: Thou shalt not 
buy stocks or bonds or have any financial dealings what- 
soever with any salesman or promoter who calls around 
saying that he has a fine business proposition to sell.” 

“Never?” 

“Never, no matter how slick he talks, no matter how 
winningly he smiles. Just keep on saying, ‘No, no, no,’ and 
get him out of the house as soon as you can before your 
determination wilts. Now let’s analyze that situation a 
bit. What brought that smiling young man to your door? 
His own self-advantage. Not advantage for you, but ad- 
vantage for himself. He wanted your money. But you 
have as much right to defend your money as he has to take 
it away from you.” 

“But he promised me 9 per cent interest.”’ 

“Of course he did. And if you’d been experienced, that 
in itself would have shown you how shaky his whole propo- 
sition was, for the highest grade securities only pay 4 and 
5 per cent. Why? Because they’re absolutely safe. There’s 
no danger, no risk to your capital. But the minute 
you take a risk with your capital the rate of interest 
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I Stared at Her in Silence. 
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goes up; and the higher the rate, the grea’ e| 
the risk of losing everything you put in 
The average woman doesn’t seem to see the 
direct connection between the risk and the 
rate. They can see the high rate of inter 
but they don’t see the high degree of risk of losing thej 
whole capital outright which goes hand in hand with it, ] 
don’t say that a woman should never take a risk; but] 
do say that she ought to realize that risk, walk around it 
investigate it, think it over, take advice and decide whethe 
she can afford it or not. If she’s inexperienced or dependen| 
on her income, she’d better leave it alone. And if she hag 
children a 

“IT have one son,” she interposed softly. 
teen. And that ——”’ 

She hesitated and looked down at her bag, clutche 
tightly in her hands. 

“And that?’’ I prompted gently, for I saw by her sud 
den breathlessness there was worse to come. 

“What I really stopped in to see you for ——” H 
glance fell on her wrist watch and she sprang up in hast 
“Oh, I didn’t realize ”’ she stammered; ‘“‘it’s late 
I’m wasting your time.” 

Poor innocent little easy mark! Had somebody else sold 
her a gold brick and she was ashamed to tell? 


, 


“He’s fou 


A Borrower in Disguise 


“rINHIS is my easy day,’’I lied. ‘‘Sit down.” She pu 
her bag carefully on the table and sank back, twis' 
ing her rings. ‘‘ Now go on.” 
“T have a friend,’ she began in a low, hurried voice 
‘a very dear friend—a woman. She has a son. He’s it 
business.”’ 
“And this son wants to borrow some of your money? 
I said dryly, for I had heard stories like this before. 
“Oh, no, not borrow! He’s going to invest it for me.” 
“Tn his business?” 
“‘T_I think so. He’s absolutely honest. At—at least 
his mother is. I—I don’t know him very well.”’ 
She stared at me, wide-eyed and rather white. 
“T see,” I said gravely. “‘And maybe he’s honest toc 
We'll give him the benefit of the doubt. But even if he i 
that’s no reason for turning over your money to hin 
without investigation. How much does he want?” 
“He wanted thirty thousand.” 
She wet her lips and smiled a blanched little smile. 
“You never gave it to him!” I cried, startled, 
from my chair. 


I Suppose I Did Look Savage 


he shook her head. ‘That is, not all. I just couldn’t. 
as so hard to decide. So I drew out fifteen thousand 
morning ——-”’ She broke off and said in a voice that 
6k despite herself: ‘‘ Please don’t look like that! You— 
frighten me.” 
\stared at her in silence. I suppose I did look savage. 
Well, you frighten me,’ I retorted grimly. “Women 
you simply scare me to death.” 
‘wenty thousand for a smile! Fifteen thousand for fear 
irting the feelings of a son of a friend! Why hadn’t her 
vand tied up her money? Well, it wasn’t too late to 
age theremnant. I took down 
receiver and spoke to the in- 
ration desk. 
‘Send in a messenger,” I said. 
client watched me in surprise 
‘scratched off a note. 
Um going to give you a letter 
' friend of mine in a national 
<¢ and trust company who 
‘jalizes in attending to the af- 
of women in your position 
‘out business experience. The 
«x is_one of the largest in the 
try and its trust department 
mous. But don’t take my 
| for that.” 
Of course I shall!’’ she cried 
‘nantly. 
No, no, please. You’re too 
iting already. Go to your own 
x and check up what I say. 
‘n, if you're satisfied, present 
letter and talk over your af- 
i, frankly with my friend. It’s 
‘ible he may be able to get back 
je of your money. Anyway, 
“ll investigate and in future 
1] have some of the best finan- 
brains in the country to coun- 
lou.” 
And you think my friend’s son 
shonest?”’ 
{don’t say that. But I do say 
‘ it’s very rash for you, a widow 
ia child, inexperienced in busi- 
/ and dependent on your in- 
:e, to invest a single dollar of 
- capital without a thorough- 
g ‘investigation by a reliable 
se,” 
ie rose, smiling. 
Very well, I shan’t give it to 
” she stated firmly, nodding 
‘head. At my stare of aston- 
‘ent she laughed softly and 
ped her small black bag. ‘All 
iere!”’ 
But—but ——” 


Next! 


\"OU see, I just couldn’t make 
up my mind. I’d been feel- 
guneasy two or three days. I 
1d to distrust anybody, and 
> Well, finally I drew out 
«money and then decided to 
c off first and talk with you.” 
Thank goodness you did! But 
) did you find us?’’. 

{ ran across your ad in the 
mie 

jgroaned again. Just like that! 
ut don’t you know,” I sug- 
2d mildly, “that unscrupulous 
stment houses and all kinds of 
‘dlers and bucket-shop people 
rtise in the papers too? They 
‘in big advertisements about 
‘our’ 
jling on the exchange, ‘our’ 
rity and the unlimited capi- 
ve’ control. And you could have checked up on us at 
bank. But I’m glad you came. Our messenger will 
mnpany you so the bandits won’t get you, and after 
ve talked matters over with my friend in the trust 
yany, ring me up.” 

e beamed on me gratefully. 

‘d like to invest something with you too,” she mur- 
d, and made a motion toward her bag. 
Teavenly powers! Keep that bag shut! 


17% 


e departed, laughing, a charming fifty-year-old child. 


Get out! 


ie next client entered, sat down moodily and stared at 


ooked sensible but angry, flushed yet somehow darkly 


need at the clock. Half the morning gone. te 


1 silence for a space, evidently trying to size me up: 
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triumphant, as if she had been through a scrap which 
hadn’t been exactly her own Waterloo. Victory mingled 
with wrath still sat upon her brow. 

“Well,” I smiled finally, ‘‘what can I do for you?” For 
I gathered she had not come in merely to look at my 
beauty, which isn’t of a nature to sink a thousand ships. 

“T don’t know whether you can do anything or not,’’ 
she snapped back. 

“Tn that case ” T slanted an eye at the clock. 

“Mrs. Sands sent me to you,”’ she vouchsafed. I waited. 
Mrs. Sands was one of my best customers. 


“Dave is Pushed to the Limit of His Strength by the Creative End of the Business” 


“Can—can I talk frankly with you?’’ She relaxed and 
drew a deep breath. 
“You may and you must, if I’m to help you. Just put 
all your cards on the table and let’s see where you are.” 
“‘T’ve always done business with the Blank National,” 
she began, still with that ground swell of wrath. “I went 
to their bond department: for advice; to a young if 
She gritted her teeth in fresh rage, choked and broke off. 
» “The Blank National’s all right,’’ I said soothingly. ‘It 


has a very good bond department. But of course it’s.a big 


place and some of the young salesmen don’t use the best 
of judgment in dealing with women.” © 

“Best? Mine didn’t use any. But I’m through!’’ She 
brought down her fist on the table like a man. “I’m 
through!” 
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“What’s the matter?”’ 

“Everything.” 

I laughed. 

“Oh, come now, you don’t look to me exactly like a 
ruined women. Let’s get down to brass tacks. What was 
the squabble about?” 

She began to thaw. 

“Mrs. Sands said you were one of the rare people who 
put the advantage of your client before your advantage to 
yourself, and weren’t always trying to sell house special- 
ties that you made a fat commission on. That was my fight 
with Jones. He was absolutely 
determined I should buy the se- 
curities he wanted me to buy and 
no others, and it got to be a 
stand-up encounter between us 
every time I camein. You’d have 
thought it was his money, not 
mine.”’ 

“Let me see your list.’ 

She had been holding it in her 
hand. I glanced it over while her 
sharp eyes devoured my face. She 
was right; all her holdings were 
concentrated in two companies. 
The Blank National was recom- 
mending those securities, and un- 
doubtedly Jones received a special 
commission or bonus for boosting 
them. Probably Jones was some 
keen, green young salesman who 
had set himself a goal to sell so 
many securities each month and 
he was cannily fitting her into his 
own little private scheme. I has- 
tened to reassure her. 


Diversification 


“(N\HESE securities are all right. 

The Blank National is stand- 
ing behind them and that speaks 
for itself. Nevertheless, this is not 
a good list.’ 

“Why did he keep on stuffing 
that particular bond issue down 
my throat?’’shedemanded. “It’s 
like asking the waiter for spinach 
and having him serve you beans. 
Suppose you don’t care for beans? 
Beans! Beans! I’m tired of beans! 
I told him to buy me something 
else. He argued against it. I be- 
gan to get scared of him. What’s 
the matter with the list, if the se- 
curities are so safe?”’ 

“Your financial adviser 

“My ex-financial adviser,’’ she 
corrected tartly. 

“has broken one of the 
ten commandments of investment, 
and it’s a big one too. That com- 
mandment says, Thou shalt not 
put all thy eggs in one basket, no 
matter how strong the basket, nor 
if it is carried with ever so steady 
a hand, even as steady as that of 
the Blank National. Diversify 
your investments, scatter them 
out. If I had ten thousand dollars 
to invest for a woman, and that 
was all she possessed in the world, 
I'd buy her at least ten different 
kinds of safe securities, for you 
never can tell what will happen. 
A security that’s absolutely gilt- 
edged and solid in one year may, 
by a combination of unfortunate 
circumstances, go slithering away 
downhill the next. Let me give 
you an illustration. Here’s a cer- 
tain interurban electric-railroad 
bond issue backed by a bank I 
know. Last year it looked likea fine proposition. The bank, 
after an exhaustive examination, had loaned it money and 
recommended the securities to its clients. But along came 
a jitney company and began to cut into the interurban’s 
profits by offering cheap rates, until now the railroad has a 
hard time to pay its current expenses, not to mention inter- 
est on its loans. Unless it can come to terms with the jitney 
people, or render competition unprofitable, it has a period 
of hard sledding ahead. 

“But who could foresee that a jitney company would 
come in and take the interurban’s customers away? Sup- 
pose you had all your capital tied up in the securities of 
that company and an emergency arose where you had to 
have immediate cash, where would you be? Undoubtedly 

(Continued on Page 72) 
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HE larger 
American 
ranches, as 


you probably 
know, are gradu- 
ally disappearing; 
and not so very 
gradually either. 
I can think of 
seven that I have 
seen, containing 
from 60,000 acres 
on up to 250,000, 
that have been cut 
up and sold to 
farmers within the 
last ten years. It 
is generally as- 
sumed that this is 
an inevitable 
change. Obvious 
economic reasons 
for it are cited— 
rising prices for 
land, better mar- 
kets for farm 
produce, higher 
taxes, pressure of 
increasing popula- 
tion—all that sort 
of thing. 

I had never 
questioned the 
fundamental 
soundness of these 
explanations, for 
they are also ac- 
cepted in the cat- 
tle country, where 
I was reared. But 
recently I talked with a man who earned his first dollar as 
a cowboy at the age of sixteen and is now one of the 
directing heads of one of the largest ranches in the world. 
He thinks otherwise; he believes the very large ranch is a 
sounder economic unit today than ever before in the his- 
tory of this country. The ranch he knows most about 
contains more than 600 square miles. It is very difficult to 
argue with a man who has the facts; the best strategy is 
to listen. So I listened. 


A Mail-Order Business in Cattle 


4p eae is no such thing as a typical cowboy ora typical 
ranchman. They are and always were as different as the 
individuals in the American Army immediately after the 
draft. This man has what a banker or manufacturer would 
call vision; he is a business 
executive of outstanding 
ability. When conditions 
change he adjusts his meth- 
ods accordingly; in fact, he 
pushes on thereins. Change 
doesn’t give him a head- 
ache. This quality seems to 
mark any man as unusual, 
in spite of the widely known 
fact that all sorts of condi- 
tions are always changing. 

He discussed the cattle 
business in terms of beef- 
steak and sight drafts. 
That is his point of view, 
although he has also driven 
herds over the long, long 
trails leading up from West 
Texas, and has seen thou- 
sands of Indians. Oddly 
enough, I met this pioneer 
in lower Broadway, not far 
from Wall Street, where 
the buildings are so high 
that the men and women 
whowork in themare called 
eafion fodder. He has a 
New York office. The finan- 
cial end of cattle raising is 
important; few cattle are 
sold under the age of one 
year. The beef crop ma- 
tures slowly. 

“About 90 per cent of the 
people who buy cattle from 
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Making Pies—an Important Event in Ranch Life 


us have never seen our ranch,” he said, by way of explain- 
ing the business methods that make it possible for him to 
defy the trend of the times. 

“You don’t mean to tell me you are doing a mail-order 
business in trainload and car-lot shipments of livestock!” 
I exclaimed. 

“Yes”—very casually. “Why not?” 

“Have you been doing this long enough to know it is a 
success—say, six or seven years?” 

“Yes, much longer than that.’ 

Unless the reader knows something of the customary 
method of buying and selling cattle he will not readily un- 
derstand that hallowed traditions are trampled upon by 
such a revolutionary change as selling sight unseen. Time- 
honored custom dictates that the buyer shall go to the 
pasture with the seller; there a herd of young steers will 
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Chasing a Yearling on a Wyoming Ranch 


October nN, 


be rounded up. 
the buyer is int 
market for 100, 
will probably 
not less than 2 
The seller will t] 
cut out 100 h 
of steers wh 
measure up—in|} 
opinion—to t 
standard he } 
promised to) 
liver. The buy 
then has a right 
what is knowna 
10 per cent @ 
that is to sa 
can decline to 
cept one out 
every ten of 
steers offere 
Others must 
substituted. T 
custom is so 
that to a per 
familiar with 
country busin 
etiquette the vi 
suggestion of 1 
lating it sow 
illegal. 
The 10 per ce 
cut and haggl 
over substitutii 
provide the buy 
with the natu 
arena for disp 
of his knowledg 
the business. D 
: ing the negol 

tions he proves whether he is a good trader. The old-ti 
cattleman vastly enjoyed these sessions and sometin 
spent days negotiating. on 


ra 


Eliminating the Old 10 Per Cent Cut 


* HAT takes the place of the 10 per cent cut?”’ Tas! 
my friend. 
“Our own standards,”’ he replied. “We know cattle] 
as well as anyone else, so we begin by being honest w 
ourselves. We set a very high standard and do our ¢ 
cutting. We have two managers; one looks after 
policy and the other attends to production. When thes 
ing manager selects cattle he is representing the buyer 
well as the ranch. He can pick out 1000 blooded ste 
that look in a group as though they had been turned out 
a butter mold. A 
thoroughly compet 
ranch manager can do 
It is nothing more than | 
plying to a ranch | 
one-price system with 
standardized product wh 
is now so well known int 
merchandising field. 
saves the buyers thousa 
of dollars and weeks 
time. They arealwaysW 
come to visit the ranch, | 
they get no 10 per cent: 
there either. When the: 
tle are offered, the bw 
can accept them or n 
he pleases. They are 
like shoes or automo 
or typewriters; the 
our brand and the qu 
is uniform.” x 
Anyone can see wh 
system of this sort 


the business, but h 
overlook its bearing 
production. Whene" 
tle are rounded up 
lose a certain amow 
weight and growth. 
effect of one roun 
be negligible, b 
course of a year there 
be a difference betw 
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ition and growth 
vo herds one of 
a had been dis- 
id very little and 
‘other frequently. 
1 I remarked on 
| the cattleman 
“We sell nothing 
ight, either actual 
imated.’’ Sothere 
another hallowed 
ition of the cow 
\:ry. 
‘werything is sold 
he head,’’ he con- 
lad. ‘‘With the 
| breeds of beef cat- 
Wveight is not im- 
‘nt at the age of 
‘year or there- 
ats. Our steer 
‘s are sold to the 
(rs, who prepare 
/ for market, and 
. breed is what tells 
Je final reckoning. 
‘are dealing in a 
jlard product and 
Inow what it will 
jnen properly ma- 
|. Weather condi- 
1 affect the weight 
‘ives; a wet season, 
‘instance, shows 
far ealf weights, but 
will mature ac- 
‘ng to their blood. Weight used to be important be- 
} itwas an indication of a possible good strain of blood, 
(it has no bearing on our stuff. Our standard calves 
le time they leave the pasture on their way to the 
(ng belt, usually average 375 to 400 pounds. In transit 
will lose up to ninety pounds; the shrinkage is always 
jy. But with fair conditions they should recover all 
vin two weeks. The breed and blood are what count 
dwe have no time to haggle over nonessentials.”’ 
llough these details were interesting enough, they re- 
¢ only to one well-managed ranch and I wished to take 
vader survey of the field. I called my friend’s atten- 
ito the fact that every ranch couldn’t possibly have the 
“of sales manager who originally introduced the new 
scevolutionary methods just described. The manager 
cestion, I learned, came from one of the large packing 
2s and must have been well paid. I wanted to discuss 
jitions as men of more nearly average ability would see 
|. Therefore I called attention to the fact that cattle- 
jhave had much to say during recent years about bad 
J tions that they feel are beyond their control; in fact, 
i of them think they are engaged in a business that is 
sued to disappear from this country. 
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Cattlemen and Middlemen 


| 

1 DEPENDS upon your definition of a cattleman,” 
laid my friend. “Most of the cattlemen I know are 
14 fairly well and some of them are getting rich.” 

‘Il right, then; we’ll begin by defining the word cat- 
rm,” I agreed. “What is a cattleman?” 

‘fe is a man who owns cows and bulls and calves,” was 
| rompt reply. “He sells steers, but doesn’t buy many. 


Cowboys Branding Cattle 


There are a lot of men operating in the cow country nowa- 
days who don’t own anything but steers. I wouldn’t call 
those men cattle raisers, but they think they are. Every- 
thing on four hoofs that they own is for sale all the time. 
They are traders and speculators, but I wouldn’t call them 
cowmen. Theyaremiddlemen. Most of them were brought 
up in the cow country and used to ride herd. Some of them 
still own land here and there, but for the most part they 
lease more pasture land than they own. The businesses 
they operate come pretty close to being liquid assets; they 
could close out almost overnight. The way these men 
operate is to range around and pick up yearlings here and 
there at attractive prices, stocking up leased pastures. If 
the market looks right they may try to fatten some cattle; 
if it doesn’t look promising they sell at the first indication 
of profit. 

“Naturally every guess they make doesn’t register a 
bull’s-eye; sometimes you'll find them $100,000 or more 
in debt and talking to themselves. The outlook suddenly 
appears very gloomy for the whole cattle industry. I’ve 
heard them say that it’s only a matter of a few more years 
until all our meat will be imported. Well, I think that time 
is quite a few decades in the distance. 

“‘Now a sure-enough cattle raiser has an entirely differ- 
ent sort of business. In the first place he doesn’t get 
pinched for money; at any rate, his chances are much bet- 
ter at the bank, and for an obvious reason. Cows multiply. 
Steers don’t. A cowman can certainly borrow 40 per cent 
of the value of his herd if he has any sort of standing as a 
man. If he has an excellent reputation for ability and 
business integrity, and his pasture lands—either owned or 
leased or both—will adequately support his herd, he can 
borrow more than 40 per cent. 


Cattle Ranges of the Southwest 
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“Next let us suppose 
that he has a whole sea- 
son of bad luck—prices 
go down and the rain- 
fall is spotty; he can’t 
sell his cattle and he 
has to move them by 
train to better grass; 
then he has a hard win- 
ter and needs more 
money to buy feed be- 
cause the grass is short. 
Meantime his notes are 
falling due. Unless the 
bank is pretty hard 
pressed by general con- 
ditions, it will be en- 
tirely willing to carry 
him through. You see, 
his security will be 
growing faster than the 
additional loans and 
the compound interest. 
He remains a good risk. 
After the hard winter 
his herd nearly dou- 
bles. He’s all right. 

“T can remember 
whole sieges of bad 
years in the old days. 
There’d be droughts 
and raids and thieves 
and Indians and sick- 
ness; then early snows, 
low prices, glutted 
markets and about ev- 
erything else you can think of; but most of us came through. 
We had cows. Even in the earliest and worst days there 
was a lot of Scotch and English money invested in cattle 
loans in this country. The traditional rate on cattle loans 
is 8 per cent and that looked pretty good over in the British 
Isles. I can remember when English ranchmen were the 
favorite joke of the cow country. They were usually young 
men sent over to engage in the business for no other reason 
than to provide security for 8 per cent loans. They used 
to ask the cowboys some amazing questions and try out 
wonderful theories.”’ 


Changes Due to Speculation 


“A REAL cowman who knows his business and has a fairly 

good pasture can make money today whether he oper- 
ates on a large or a small scale. If he speculates—and 
nearly all of them do—he’ll have the ups and downs that go 
with gambling. 

“Speculation is now accepted as virtually an essential 
feature of ranching. As a result there are astonishing 
changes. Well, let me cite an example. Many years ago 
I numbered among my comrades a cowman whose stand- 
ards of honesty were regarded as high even in those days 
when nearly everyone was rigidly honest. He brought up a 
son like himself. The verbal promise of either of them was 
worth whatever money they needed. Not long ago an 
officer of a cattle-loan company told me that the son had 
sold a small herd of mortgaged steers in flagrant violation 
of the criminal statutes. He was indicted, tried and ac- 
quitted by a jury on which other cattlemen sat. I am told 
that he goes about his business without having suffered loss 

(Continued on Page 200) 
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OFTEN think the dead in our town lie in a fairer 
if place than the living. It is often so along our coast. 

They are on a high bit of ground, close to the 
harbor, so that you can see their resting places from 
the decks as soon as you pass the first buoy, and when 
you climb from the street the dunes and the ocean catch 
your eye, and there is hardly a tombstone that does not 
stare blindly out to sea. Even in midsummer the grass is 
brown about them, for it is a sandy place and swept by 
the wind. 

It was quiet as I climbed up the West Hill that morning. 
The sun was already high and I was quite alone. It was 
beating down on the rows of slate headstones, making their 
inscriptions as clear as the letters of the judgment book, 
terse and austere summaries of vanished endeavors. In 
the days those stones were reared few people cared for 
pretense, and seldom strove to hide the grimness of the 
end of man. As I walked through the gate at West Street, 
life lay before me like a page to read as I liked between the 
lines. Up and up the hill they stood in silent rows, the last 
memorial of names already forgotten, of frail humanity 
that had vanished in the air, leaving nothing but a few 
letters surmounted by a skull and wings. 

It was strange to think that they had once walked the 
streets below, and that their voices had echoed in the very 
houses that kept us from the rain; strange that they also 
had laughed and raised their hands in anger, that their 
eyes had also shone with hope and love—for of all of them 
nothing was left. 

Deep as their names were carved, hardly one was more 
than a vague myth. Nothing they had done in their years 
of life remained to tax the memory. 

I picked my way past their stones. The Nickersons, I 
knew, lay buried just over the rise of the hill. I remember 
I had just come to the first of the family—old Jacob 
Nickerson, who once had a mill on the marshes—when I 
heard a sound which made me stop. It came to me on 
the wind, the sharp ringing sound of a hammer. I 
moved forward more quietly until I could see farther down 
the slope. 

Not thirty feet in front of me where the hill inclined more 
gradually, was an imposing tomb of brick with a marble 
top. A man was leaning over it, a man with a spotted blue 
coat. It was Mr. Richard Parton. He was bending over 
the tomb with a 
hammer and chisel 
in his hand. AsI 
looked, he dealt 
the chisel a series 
of deft blows, and 
then bent closer 
to blow off the 
marble” dusts. 
could see the wind 
blow a touch of it 
back in his face, 
so that he coughed 
and half-closed his 
eyes, but immedi- 
ately he was at it 
again. I could see 
his profile con- 
torted into an 
intent smile. 
Something in the 
hasty pecking of 
his chisel, some- 
thing in the way 
he was smiling 
warned me it was 
better not to in- 
terrupt him then. 
I wished to move 
back, but I was 
afraid he might 
hear, so instead I 
sank down beside 
a stone, and con- 
tinued to watch. 

If Mr. Parton 
was not used to 
the stonecutter’s 
art, he was an 
adept with his 
hands. Every mo- 
tion he made was 
quick and sure, as 
though he had 
often rehearsed it. 
He must have 
been at’ work for 
some time, for the 
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marble dust was heavy on his sleeves. As I watched him 
I could hear him whistling a little tune between his teeth, 
a tune which rose clearly every time he poised his hammer. 
Once, when his work seemed to strike him as peculiarly 
satisfactory, he even sang the words softly through his nose. 
I still remember them: 


Three dozen niggers stowed safe in the hold— 
Three dozen niggers—the rest was stiff and coid. 


I must have watched him for ten minutes before he fin- 
ished. Still whistling he stood up straight and dusted at 
his sleeves. Then he carefully dusted the tombstone itself. 
Then he turned and threw the hammer down the hill, and 
the chisel after it. He seemed content with the message 
he had left for posterity, for he picked up his hat and set 
it jauntily on his head. 

I watched him make his way carefully among the graves 
until he had disappeared. Even after that it was some 
time before I moved. I had never seen before, and I 
doubt if I shall ever see again a man come back to examine 
his own tomb. 

It was his tomb. There on the top in neat deep capitals 
was his name: 


Sacred to the Memory of 
RICHARD PARTON ESQ. 


A Gentleman of Portsmouth Beloved by His Wife and Child 
A Trader in the Pacific and Indian Oceans 


Lost at sea April 18th, 1817 
In the 37th Year of His Age 


By His Former 
Associate in Ventures of Trading 
Eliphalet Greer 
This Monument is Erected 


It was clear to see where Mr. Parton’s chisel had cut. 
There were rough, hasty gashes and wavering lettering 
between the original lines, the result of an hour’s or two 
hours’ hasty work, scrawling, uneven tyro’s letters, but 


I Had Been Right. Someone Had Been Behind Me, But it Was Not One of Eliphalet's Men, Nor Was it Mr. Parton 
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legible enough, and permanent. Words had he 

crossed out, and others added with little thought 

evenness or space. Nevertheless, though the memo 

of other sleepers beneath the sod was permanent 

gone, Mr. Parton had added enough to make his pe 
sonality vivid as long as the marble slab lay face upway 
toward the sky: 


Sacred to the Memory of 
RICHARD PARTON ESQ. 


A Gentleman of Portsmouth Beloved by His Wife and Chij 
A Trader in the Pacific and Indian Oceans 


Marooned April 18th, 1817 
In the 37th Year of His Age 


By His Former Marooner and 
Associate in Ventures.of Nigger Trading 
Eliphalet Greer 
This Monument is Erected 


RETURNED TO THIS LIFE APRIL 18, 1832 
IN THE 52D YEAR OF HIS AGE 


XVI 


if IS not my own story I am telling, and if it were 
should not be telling it. What there is of myself in they 
pages relates entirely to other men. I wish I could dray 
back altogether, but I cannot. For, somehow, passages j 
my own life are parts of the story itself. I wonder if m 
father ever thought when he threw down his hand and le 
for other spheres, ruined and discredited, of the part tha 
he was yet to play. I wonder what he would have writte 
on his tomb if he could have returned as Mr. Parton did 
I remember thinking of it as I stood ankle deep in the dea 
winter-worn grass, for he was lying not so very far away, 
I must have been staring at Mr. Parton’s tomb for som 
time, when I became aware that I was not alone on Wes 
Hill. Though Mr. Parton had hurried down the hill ani 
out of sight, I knew I was not the only one watching by hi 
grave. Quiet places possess peculiar properties unknowh 
to frequented ways. They are unused to the sound 
footsteps. The slightest variance of common sound: 
creates a discord which I cannot explain. Perhaps th 
discord is not even sound itself. It may only be a differ 
ence in the quality of silence. I knew I was not alone, 
There was 1 
difference in i: 
noise of the win 
No shadow was 
cutting off th 
light. Yet I 
that things w 
different. § 
one was be 
me—not a ghost 
not a memory, bit 
someone as ali 
asI. Foramo 
I stood quite 
tionless. I stooi 
quiet, but I coul 
feel that I was 
trembling, and 
then I heard 4 
sound, as thous 
a garment had 
rubbed carelessly 
against a_ stone, 
but I did not tum 
around. I pre 
tended not to heat, 
and put my hand 


it. I moved 


mer. The cap v 
in place. Slow} 


en 
we 
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lrs had closed 
the trigger. 
was all the 
er of an in- 
|, but I could 
nk quickly 
/. Eliphalet 
Jar had set 
one to follow 
br Mr. Parton 
(’ already, had 
/me, and had 
ided the hill 
self. I bent 
ir, drew in my 
ch, and leaned 
nleft hand on 
-jarble. Then 
ined, and drew 
»yistol as I did 
I was quick, 
‘quick in those 
;. I had been 
. too often for 
ind and body 
tto work to- 
ter. By the 
/I was around 
ypistol was 
yl, pointing 
izht to where 
id heard the 
41. 
‘ut up your 
ils!”?’ I said, 
Shen I stopped. 
jad been right. 
(one had been 
rid me, but it 
snot one of 
jnalet’s men, 
nwas it Mr. 
in. I lowered 
pistol and let 
ammer gently 
vi. Not four 
‘rom where I 
sstanding was 
uence Murdock.. Her head was bare. Her hair was 
yin back from her forehead. A long gray cloak was 
~ped about her, and she was holding it with both her 
rs. I remember I forgot in my surprise how strange 
vs that she should be there then. She had not started 
c, She was still as the stones themselves, still as some 
prition. 
‘ut it back,” she said, and smiled very faintly. “I can’t 
tip my hands and keep my cloak on too.” 
Ashe stood with the wind blowing past, it did not seem 
age that she and I should meet again. In the clear sea 
-4e seemed a part of the day itself, as bright and as clear 
te sunlight. 
‘You were a long way off,’’ she said, ‘“‘but I knew it was 
uvalking up the hill.’’ 
©mehow, now that I saw her again, I felt strangely at 
sj My dark thoughts grew clear; I felt where she was, 
ting could be wrong. Though she was a part of it, 
ozh I knew she was a part of it, she seemed far removed 
1) the whole drab story, something distinct and beyond. 
‘Vhy were you looking at that stone?’’ she asked. 
‘id then I told her what I had seen, but she hardly 
12d to listen. 
Vien I finished she still stood quietly looking out at 
2a, unmoved and not surprised. 
‘et me see,”’ was all she said, and she moved nearer, 
‘he wind blew a fold of her cloak against me, and the 
. of her cloak was like the touch of a friendly hand. 
‘es, it’s true,’ she said; ‘‘though he needn’t have 
\d it here.” 
» spoke quietly, as she always spoke, wearily almost, 
lough the matter was of small importance. 
‘ow do you know it’s true?’”’ I asked. ‘‘What have 
10 do with a thing like that?” 
» was still examining the altered lettering of the stone, 
id not look up at my question. 
lore to do with it than you,” she answered listlessly. 
-oldme. He told melong ago. Hehad to tell someone.” 
‘liphalet Greer told you!” 
» nodded, and before I could speak again, before I 
| say what was on my mind to say, she turned and 
id up at me, and I saw she had grown very pale. 
couldn’t stay down there,” she said, ‘“when I saw 
veren’t going. Aren’t you going to go.before it’s too 


I Could Not Go. 


nd pleading. 

ou see where it’s going to end. What have you to do 
a quarrel like that? He never meant what he said to 
his morning. I won’t let him say a word against you. 


» had raised her hand to my arm and her voice was 


I Could Not, Though No Living Man Should See Another as I Saw Eliphalet Then 


He won’t. I promise you he won’t. Only you must go. 
Please, please tell me you’re going.”’ 

“Did you come here,” I asked, “‘to tell me that?” 

She turned away, and in that moment’s silence I felt a 
strange elation. I could not see her face, only her hands 
groping at the folds of her cloak. She did not speak, and 
yet I knew. I seemed to know everything then. All 
knowledge seemed close to me, very close. Sometimes I 
think even now that I knew more then than all the lessons 
the world has taught me since. I have wondered since at 
the futility of life, but once I knew its secret. Once on that 
wind-swept hill I knew the reason of being and of death, 
and it was clearer, far clearer than any conclusion that 
philosophers have reached by their logic of points and lines. 
They were all in their right relations then—what had been, 
and what had ceased to be. They all had some unity and 
direct relation which is vague and contradictory now, but 
I knew it then. I knew it in the way she turned her head. 
It was written in the sunlight on her hair, in the whiteness 
of her hands. Perhaps she never knew it, but once she 
held the secret in her slender fingers. 

‘“‘Prudence,”’ I heard myself saying, ‘‘ Prudence.” 

““Won’t you go?” she said. “‘Won’t you please go?” 

What was it I saw in that slender girl with the frightened 
eyes and the pale drawn face? I see it now, but it is more 
than I can tell. I see it now in all its old radiance, just as 
I saw it then, when she asked me please to go. 

“T won’t. You know I won’t,’”’ I said. 

“Won’t you?” Her voice faltered. 
Won’t you because I ask you?” 

I wonder what my father would have thought if he had 
been hovering about his headstone. Up in the West Hill 
burying ground I was holding Captain Murdock’s daughter 
in my arms. I could feel her body, slender and yielding. 
I could feel her hair against my face, and her breath on my 
cheek; and all the world seemed very far away and yet 
very close about us both. Yes, before I knew what I had 
done I was holding her in my arms, speaking strangely, 
incoherently, words which I never dreamed were in my 
power to speak. 

“Yes, I’ll go,” I was saying. ‘‘Anywhere you say, I'll go; 
anywhere the rivers run, anywhere there’s tide. I’ll go to 
Java. I’ll go up to the ice—anywhere, if you’ll go too.” 

She was smiling, though her eyes were wet and though 
her lips were trembling, and for a moment she did not 
speak or move. 

“Tt shouldn’t be, but I’m glad,” she said. ‘“‘Now let me 
go. ‘I shouldn’t have seen you. I shouldn’t ever have 
come, but I’m glad I did. Nothing matters so much now. 
Please let me go.”’ 


“Tf I ask you? 


We were stand- 
ing face to face be- 
side Mr. Parton’s 
tomb. Her cloak 
had fallen from one 
shoulder, and her 
hand was against 
her throat. 

“T’m glad you 
never thought,”’ 
she said. 

“Dear — dear,” 
I was saying, and 
still my voice did 
not seem mine, 
“what difference 
does it make, if 
you tell me you'll 
go too?” 

As I spoke, I 
seemed to be out 
of the dark, and 
my way seemed 
very clear. I knew 
that I had always 

.wished it so. I 
thought it was 
destiny then. Yes, 
I knew the reason 
for my being, the 
reason of all lone- 
liness and discon- 
tent. There was a 
radiance about 
her then like the 
radiance of some 
vision in a dream, 
a brightness like 
the sun upon the 
water, like the sun 
upon the new 
leaves of the 
spring. The cloak 
she wore was no 
longer a cloak 
made by the hand 
of man. She was 
not wrapped in 
mortal raiment then. Now that the light is waning, now 
that I have lived through a drab span of even years, I 

know there is a time when all of us touch the robe of im- 

mortality, when love and hate and fear are melted in some 
crucible into an alloy which is life and more than life. Yet 
it can never be framed in words. It is slight and beyond 
all thought.’ We touch, and it vanishes beneath our fingers. 

Even then it was going, faster, much faster than the 
sand in the glass. Even then it was going, and love and 
hate and fear were back. The light was going. I could see 
it dying from her eyes. She was trembling. I put my arm 
around her, and she drew away. It was gone, and we were 
back in the world again. She had turned her head away. 
She had covered her face with her hands. 

“Don’t!” she cried. “Don’t ask me again! I mustn’t! 
I mustn’t! And if you ask me, you’ll make me!”’ 

““Make you ” T began. 

She looked at me, and her face was wet, and her eyes 
were gentle and deep and soft, like the water in the early 
morning just as the mist clears before the sun. 

““Oh,”’ she said, “‘I never meant to hurt you! I know 
I should never have come. Don’t you understand? We’re 
both a part of something else. How could I come with 
you? How could I, without even a name, and a life like 
mine?”’ 

“You know it makes no difference,” I began. ‘What 
about my own name ——” 

“But it will,’ she said. “It will. You’ll know it will 
tomorrow. Don’t! Ah, please don’t look so! You can’t 
throw everything away. Don’t you see—oh, don’t you see 
it’s all because I care?” 

She was pointing down the slope past the wall where the 
land of the dead ended and the town of the living began, 
toward the square brick houses and the elms. 

“Don’t you see,” she said again, “‘there’s where you be- 
long?” 

I was looking beyond the houses down toward the 
wharves. They were far away, but I could see the men at 
work on them, like the distant figures in a picture. I could 
see Eliphalet Greer’s wharf with its white pilings and the 
gray-slate roofs of his warehouses. 

“T can’t leave him,” she said, ‘“‘when it’s all like this.’ 

And then I knew why she held back. He was back again. 
He was never far away. 

“You can’t leave Eliphalet Greer?’ I cried hoarsely. 

“TI. knew you’d take it so,” she answered wearily. 
“You'll never understand. No men ever know that other 

men have different sides. Ever since I can remember, he’s 
been kind to me, the only one who ever has. Ever since | 
(Continued on Page 134) 
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Mr. Coolidge and the Constitution 


R. COOLIDGE neither minced words nor strained 

truth when he declared in his speech at Baltimore 
that a deliberate and determined effort is being made to 
break down the guaranties of our fundamental law and 
that it has for its purpose the confiscation of property and 
the destruction of liberty. 

These attacks upon our “ordered liberty,’ upon the 
Supreme Court and upon the Constitution of the United 
States are an old story. Within the last year or two it has 
been told with new variations and in shriller tones, but it 
is still the same old tale. Disgruntled reformers, radical 
agitators and framers of jerry-built legislation sorely resent 
the limitations imposed upon Congress by the Constitu- 
tion; and they are always ready to vent their wrath upon 
the Supreme Court when that body of interpreters and 
guardians of the Constitution defends it from their en- 
croachments. So bent are they upon having their own 
way, right or wrong, so little care they for the liberties of 
the people as a whole, that they would gladly tear down 
the whole fabric of cur rights as citizens for the sake of 
making into binding law a few unsound measures they 
have fathered and others they would like to father should 
it ever become possible to override the fundamental law 
of the land. 

Mr. Coolidge truly said that the Constitution of the 
United States has for its almost sole purpose the protection 
of the freedom of the people. The Constitution guarantees 
to every citizen more than a score of fundamental rights, 
and the Supreme Court is ever ready to see to it that the 
Government’s covenant is carried out to the letter and 
that no private person or law officer or legislator or corpora- 
tion or inferior court infringes those rights with impunity. 
In the last resort the Supreme Court, and no higher human 
tribunal, stands between every American and his oppressor 
or accuser. 

The enemies of the Supreme Court would sweep away 
the mighty defenses that hedge the liberties of their fellow 
citizens. Let them have their way by giving full effect 
to an act of Congress that, after having been declared un- 

_constitutional by the Supreme Court, has been again 


» passed by Congress, and the Constitution becomes a scrap. 


~ of paper, a contract with seals and signatures torn away. 
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Those who attempt to whittle away the President’s 
defense of the Constitution do not, so far as we are aware, 
offer to explain the inevitable consequences of the adoption 
of the proposals for shearing the Supreme Court of its pres- 
ent powers. They do not, for example, make it clear that 
Congress might invade all our basic rights at will; might 
sanction the requirement of excessive bail, the imposition 
of cruel and unusual punishments, the unwarranted with- 
drawal of the privilege of writ of habeas corpus, the denial 
of the right of accused persons to public and speedy trial. 
They are silent in regard to many oppressive powers that 
Congress might exercise, such as allowing accused persons 
to be put twice in jeopardy of life or limb, enacting bills of 
attainder and ex post facto laws, requiring accused persons 
in criminal cases to testify against themselves, denying the 
right of peaceable assembly, abridging freedom of speech 
and of the press and setting up religious tests as a qualifica- 
tion for holding public office. They say not a word about 
the possibilities of depriving citizens of life, liberty or prop- 
erty without due process of law. 

Those who attack the Supreme Court rarely do indulge 
in such embarrassing revelations; but it would be as idle to 
censure them for their reticence as to blame the cuttlefish 
for bringing his ink bag into action at the convenient mo- 
ment. No doubt they would pooh-pooh the very thought 
that Congress would so play the tyrant. They forget that 
liberty is a possession too precious to trifle with or to leave 
unguarded. 

“Unless we can maintain our institutions of liberty un- 
impaired, they [the common run of people] will see their 
savings swept away, their homes devastated and their 
children perish from want and hunger. The time to stop 
those who would loosen and weaken the fabric of our 
Government is before they begin. The time for Americans 
torange themselves firmly, squarely and uncompromisingly 
behind American ideals is now.” 

We commend the President’s solemn warning to every 
citizen, to every patriotic American, regardless of party 
affiliations. .It is based upon principles too elementary, 
too vital, too thoroughly American, to be colored by any 
tinge of partisanship. 


The Peace That Russia Promotes 


HE treaties of peace imposed drastic restrictions on the 
military forces of the defeated countries. This was 
done to prevent wars of revenge and to make enforcement 
of the provisions of the treaties less difficult. This was sup- 
posedly all in the interest of peace. But it is gradually 
becoming clear that Russia was left out of the calculation, 
and Russia now employs the situation to disturb peace. 
The Soviet Government of Russia apparently has the pol- 
icy of stirring up insurrection in all European countries, the 
red Internationale being the instrument, applied through 
the communists of each country. In some countries the 
disturbances are purely domestic. But in other countries 
international friction is the objective of the disturbances. 
Hungary and Bulgaria furnish two illustrations. Com- 
munists in those two countries, obviously acting according 
to program, instigate and commit outrages across the 
frontiers of the surrounding countries. The governments 
of those countries have small standing armies, largely 
voluntary, and small police forces. They are not strong 
enough to cope with the continually shifting disorder. The 
governments of the offended states protest to the govern- 
ments of the offending states, demanding suppression of 
disorder and indemnification. The governments reply that 
the disorders are not nationalistic, but are communistic; 
that military and police powers are not in position to sup- 
press them. This was earlier the situation in Hungary; it 
is now the condition in Bulgaria. The provocation is com- 
munistic, originating in Russia; the result is revival of 
military nationalism, a menace to the peace of Central 
Europe and of the Balkans. Thus the Internationale, de- 
termined to extirpate small political nations, employs their 
very nationalism to encompass their destruction. 

Now in these countries are factions that are not averse 
to stirring up nationalistic strife for selfish reasons, for 
party politics. There are Hungarians who agitate against 
Rumania, Bulgarians. who agitate against Jugo-Slavia. 
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The opposing governments may have honest differene 
opinion as to the responsibility of communists or na’ 
ists in the agitations and disturbances. This confy 
only makes the situations the more difficult. Clearly, h 
ever, the initiative lies with the communists who expl 
the tension of the exaggerated nationalism of the newstat 


Elusive Security 


NLY those who stop to reckon up such changes tg 
appreciate the advance of investment intelligence 

the last fifteen or twenty years. Not only do far m 
people concern themselves with bonds and stocks tl 
formerly, but the methods of analysis are better underste 
and there is an appreciably greater body of data to we 
with. It is true, no doubt, that many who consider them 
selves wizards of the market place are such only in th 
own conceit, but average financial intelligence is ungt 
tionably higher. 
But the essentials of security, which are integrity 
ability, still remain an occult secret, not only to the 
but to the chosen few in many a tragic case. Mortga 
trust agreements, indentures, protective committ 
syndicate managers, statistical departments—these | 
all the other devices of financiers vanish like the me 
ing mist if the managers of an enterprise are commer¢i 
stupid and incompetent, or are rascals at heart. 
It is said that scientists have a mechanical device wl 
detects lies, much'as other instruments measure weight 
blood pressure. Cannot the same principle, if there r 
be such, find its way into company promotion, and st 
and bond sales? Business insurance is one device for red 
ing hazards, but incompetence is not so much to be insu 
against as avoided. The ignorant may suppose that or 
oil in the ground is equivalent to dividends, but as a' 
cerning engineer who has studied the great mining p 
erties says, “‘Companies fail and succeed with the ebb: 
flow of intelligence controlling their destinies. Min 
in the ground is not an asset unless possessed by an orga 
zation which can extract it profitably in the face of k 
competition. The most modern plant is worthless in 
hands of incompetents. Such axioms are the mé 
platitudes, but are often overlooked in the abnor 
psychology of the search for buried treasure.” ; 
If incompetence can, in a few years’ time, wreck an 
ing company, whose business is merely extractive, it w 
even faster with the great miscellaneous group of ma 
facturing and commercial enterprises. Perhaps it is ask 
too much, but why doesn’t an alert investment bar 
alter the tiresomely stereotyped advertising of his erafi 
inserting the following paragraph in his next offerin 
bonds or stocks? 
“While we do not guarantee the assertion, we confiden 
believe that President John Smith of the Amalgamate 
Sugar and Rubber Combining Corporation is not the k 
of dumb-bell who will buy fifty million dollars’ wort! 
raw material the next time the market reaches the high 
point in history, even though he did nearly ruin the @ 
pany, and our reputation besides, by doing just th 
in 1920.” 
What we need for the protection of investors and ban 
depositors is a closer touch with the realities of life. J 
shouldn’t the directors of dubiously solid banks, in seek 
to enlarge their deposits, really tell what is in their mit 
There are cases—fortunately very few in the aggrega’ 
all banking institutions, but hard on the victims, fo 
that—where the advertising might well read as follow: 
““We, the directors of the Eighty-first National Bé 
know very little about making loans, but we are willin 
try. We hope that our assistant cashier won’t prov 
defaulter, but we are not sure.” 
Absurd! But why? There are enough passed divide! 
failures, receiverships, reorganizations, bad loans, defa 
tions and other evidences of business and moral fallib 
to make such a wording of stock offerings and prospect 
strictly accurate. Its adoption, however, is not to be 
pected. But surely the hope is not unreasonable that tl 
who urge the public to invest and to deposit savings W! 
course of time emphasize competence of managemen 
well as the character of product and potentialities of mal 
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HE national elections of 1920 resulted in an 
overwhelming victory for the Republican 
Party, and everyone understood that upon 
session to power the tariff would be com- 
<r rewritten. The Republican Party had advocated 
jaaintained in its platforms that wherever neces- 
7 duty should be levied upon imports of articles 
‘e production or growth of which this country is 
y2d, and that such duty should be sufficient to 
eze the difference between the cost of production at 
nand abroad. It is not intended in this article to dis- 
\hether this principle is correct or economically 
For its purpose it is sufficient to say that the last 
fill, commonly called the Fordney-McCumber Bill, 
yepared in accordance with the principles of the Re- 
lan Party as understood by those who framed it. 
he preparation of this bill they were largely aided by 
"riff Commission, composed of both Democrats and 
ylicans. Its chairman at the time was Mr. Thomas 
r Page, a Democrat, and an exceedingly capable and 
sinded gentleman, whose personal work was of great 
‘to the committee in giving it the nécessary informa- 
| 3 to how the bill should be framed to accomplish that 
c was desired; although if he had been writing the bill 
sf, it would have taken quite a different form. Many 
ehought in the first instance that such a bill should be 
pred by the Tariff Commission, 
‘is is quite impracticable for 
(s which have been set forth 
h previous article. 
ner the Constitution, all reve- 
gislation must originate in the 
14 of Representatives; and all 
ue bills must, under the House 
originate with or be referred to 
(mmittee on Ways and Means 
n House, which has charge of all 
ue legislation for that body. 
sire usually considered by the 
cmmittee; but owing to party 
nces as to the basis of a tariff 
é) always been the custom, no 
t: which party was in control 
gress, for the members of the 
tal party which had a majority 
rhe committee to frame tariff 
art from the minority. 


| Difficulties 


CCORDANCE with this cus- 
o,everyone in Washington knew 
.e Republicans on the commit- 
vuld write the bill without con- 
1; their Democratic associates. 
it this may seem strange to an 
ipr, but a little thought will 
yhat this practice is absolutely 
ary ; otherwise the committee 
never be able to agree upon a 
'g point and would spend its 
{2 useless discussion without 
= any progress. 
hearings on the bill are con- 
_ before the full committee, 
3 always recognized that the 
ty is entitled to all the infor- 
‘as to facts which the com- 
can obtain. After the hearings 
i, the majority members go 
iat is called executive session, 
mselves, to prepare the bill; 
1en the bill is prepared it is 
‘esented to the full committee 
ote as to whether it should be 
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DRAWN BY ART YOUNG 


the Man 


Constitution 


Heart. 
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Reason is Not Far to Seek .. 


Have Exceeded the Time Allotted to Me . 
+ « -’ [Applause] 
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By William R. Greem 


CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 


reported, although this is a foregone conclusion. When 
ordered reported, some member, usually the chairman, is 
directed to prepare a report for those favoring the bill, and 
the minority usually presents a report giving its reasons 
for opposing the bill. 

It should not be thought by reason of any of the pre- 
ceding statements that the present law was constructed in 
a haphazard manner. On the contrary, no bill was ever 
presented to Congress which was given so much attention 
or prepared with so much care as the Fordney-McCumber 
Bill. A year, nine months and fourteen days elapsed be- 
tween the time when the hearings were commenced until 
the act was finally approved. The hearings occupied thirty- 
eight working days, the drafting of the bill eighty-four work- 
ing days, the House debate nineteen working days. It 
was before the Senate 338 working days and in confer- 
ence eighteen working days. In the meantime Congress 
passed an emergency tariff bill on agricultural products, 
and also a bill completely revising the revenue laws, all of 
which engaged the attention of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. The time which elapsed was to a considerable 
extent caused by the unusual difficulties which were 
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THE POLITICAL BANQUET 


(The Man Paid $10.00 for a Seat at the Banquet to Hear His Favorite Statesman) 
“It Gives Me Great Pleasure ... 


Your Chairman Has Said . 
+ But Speaking Seriously 
- IYield to No Man . 
Forefathers 


Destiny Leletlziberty 


. IT am Reminded of 
This Broad Land of Ours 
Our Party’s Policy . 


I Thank You From the Bottom of My 


encountered by the Ways and Means Committee 
of the Sixty-seventh Congress in framing the bill. 

As the Sixty-sixth Congress drew near its close an 
extremely serious situation developed with reference 
to our foreign trade, which in turn was seriously affecting our 
domestic business. Rates of exchange became demoralized 
and it was easy to lay down foreign goods in American 
ports at a price that prohibited American competition. The 
extreme poverty of Europe also led to what is called dump- 
ing of products regardless of cost. American factories were 
closing down and more and more men were going out of 
employment. In the Sixty-sixth Congress, beginning with 
the sixth of January the committee had hearings until 
February sixteenth, more particularly with reference to 
farm products and the farm emergency tariff, but also with 
reference to a large number of other matters. In the in- 
terim between the Sixty-sixth and Sixty-seventh Congress 
the Ways and Means Committee met and continued work 
on the tariff bill. 


Legislative Agents to the Fore 


T THE opening of the Sixty-seventh Congress it was 
A announced that hearings would be held for the pur- 
pose of revising the tariff. At the previous session, during 
what might be called the preliminary hearings, more than 
1000 persons had applied for per- 
mission to be heard; and when it 
became known that a general revi- 
sion of the tariff would be made along 
protective lines, additional applica- 
tions descended upon the committee 
in a veritable flood. They were from 
all portions of the country and all 
classes of citizens, from individuals, 
associations and corporations. 

Nearly every kind of business and 
occupation has at the present time 
its legislative agents in Washington. 
Many of these were anxious to make 
a showing justifying their employ- 
ment, and all were determined that 
the particular interests they repre- 
sented should, as the expression 
went, be taken care of in the bill. 
Some were prepared to give the 
committee valuable facts, others 
were mere advocates, claiming every- 
thing they could think of; and when 
corrected by members of the com- 
mittee, were surprised to find the 
committee knew more .about the 
matter than they did themselves. 
When finally printed, the reports of 
the hearings comprised 4466 pages 
exclusive of the index. All this had 
to be gone over, the correctness of 
new statements verified or their error 
made manifest, and in general the 
wheat separated from the chaff. It 
will be easily understood that this in 
itself was no small job. 

At the conclusion of the hearings 
the Republican members of the com- 
mittee were organized into sub- 
committees for the purpose of 
framing the bill. It would be im- 
possible here to make mention of all 
who took an important part in pre- 
paring it. The chairman, Mr. Ford- 
ney, had been a member of Congress 
for more than twenty years and had 
taken part in many a tariff contest. 
He was a vigorous debater and had 
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Ballade of the Private Citizen 


OON there will sownd upon the air 
S The orator’s exuberant tongue ; 
There will be eloquence to spare, 
Appeals to both the old and young ; 
The ancient changes will be rung, 
For all our ills, sure antidotes ; 
What mean these sownds toward heaven 
flung? 
Just votes! 


Bright lights will flame and flambeaus flare ; 
Exhorters of the leathern lung 
With din will drive us to despair ; 
Gay streamers will on high be hung; 
Loud pxans will be said and sung; 
There will be flags; there will be floats ; 
Why, why this tumult on us sprung? 
Just votes! 


Oh, what a bluster, what a blare, 

The country’s hills and vales among! 
Think of the buncombe we must bear 

At us poor patient listeners slung! 

Our weary withers will be wrung, 
We who herd with the lambs—or goats; 

Why with this torment are we stung? 
Just votes! 

ENVOY 

Friends, this is strictly our affair ; 

We crane our necks, we strain our throats, 
But do they get us anywhere— 

Just votes? —Clinton Scollard. 


What Posterity Missed 


F THE confession magazines had been 

printed in the long ago, we might have 
had: 

Why I Took My Celebrated Ride—by 
Lady Godiva. 

Three Nights in a Fish—by Jonah. 

My Twelve Stenographers — by Julius 
Cesar. 

Outwitting a Wolf—by Red Ridinghood. 
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DRAWN BY WYNCIE KING 


Should They be Told Anything?—a symposium by Solo- 


mon, Brigham Young and Henry VIII. 
Knocking Out Goliath—by David. 


Was I to Blame?—by Rip Van Winkle. 


DRAWN BY F. M. FOLLETT 


“Now Put ’Em Up, Buddy—Quick!”’ 


“Sheshshshzshut Up! 


Who Was My Husband?—by The Old Woman Who 
Lived in a Shoe. 
Pearls and Vinegar for Reducing—by Cleopatra. 


I Think I Got Cubat”’ 


Wey -# «Se STF o>) 


The Athlete Goes to the Country Club to Get Some Exercise 


The Polliwog | 


O07 , THE Polliwog is woggling — 
In his ‘pleasant native bog, 
With his beady eyes a-goggling 

Through the underwater fog, 
And his busy tail a-joggling 

And his eager head agog— 
Just a happy little frogling 

Who is bound to be a frog. 

— Arthur Guiterman 


Why I Never Married 


IRST there was Arthur. He y 

everything a woman could desir 
rich, handsome and passionately fond 
me—but alas, he wore buttoned gh 
with his business suit. q 

Then Elroy. Why, all the girls w 
crazy about Elroy. He looked like Ram 
Novarro and had the most wonder 
barytone voice. Nothing tenora 
roy. I believe his voice, rich, de 
brant, and throbbing with feeling, w 
most fascinating thing about him 
could sing O Sole Mio with a rep 
sob in his chest tones that would 
your heart. Whenever he was aske( 
sing, he always would. And if he g 
encore, he would sing two more. B 
see I had lived in California, wh 
mocking birds practice all night 
all day. 

Herbert was considered a perfect 
for business. I knew that the g 
got Herbert could turn in her ca 
new one each spring, but he woul 
his food on the convex side of his: 

Fred was an old peach, just a 
homy boy, who would always | 
about his wife and kids. He likee 
ing better than a good quiet famil 
of bridge, but he snapped down t 
ners of his tricks and would bid 
Spidoodle.” 


Charlie was an exceptional man. He knew Aliceit 


derland by heart and could tell you where any 


—Roy H. Fricken. 


Shakspere occurred. He played by ear, read palms, 
(Continued on Page 86) 
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“What's the Matter Now?” “I Just Brushed My Teeth With My Shaving Cream’ 
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. worth, 
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12 cents a can, except in Rocky 
Mountain States and in Canada 
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HE crash 
[came on the 
twenty-third 
of March. Ax- 


phainian hordes 
invaded Northern 
Graustark, sweep- 
ing down through 
the supposedly 
well-guarded 
mountain passes 
with the resistless 
force of a tidal 
wave, By night- 
fall of that memo- 
rable day many 
farms and villages 
were in the hands 
of the invaders; 
the fortress and 
city of Ganlook 
were besieged. The 
attack had come 
with the swiftness, 
the unexpected- 
ness of a lightning 
bolt—a bolt out of 
aclearsky, at that. 

Wires were 
down; means of 
communication 
with Edelweiss 
had been de- 
stroyed by scout- 
ing parties that 
had stolen down 
from the moun- 
tains sometime in 
advance of the 
carefully calecu- 
lated assault. 
Subsequent de- 
velopments re- 
vealed the fact 
that thesestealthy 
agents had se- 
creted themselves 
in the dense forests 
several days before 
the sudden coup 
was to be under- 
taken. Their plans 
were so skillfully and so effectively consummated that 
hours passed before news of the invasion reached the 
capital, scarce forty miles away. Small but adequately 
armed bands of Red soldiers appeared from nowhere, 
springing up out of the earth like overnight fungi, to bar 
the highways and to tear up the railway tracks of the 
single line that ran through Ganlook to the heart of 
Graustark. 

It was on the night of the twenty-third that Pendennis 
Yorke, at a certain hour, presented his pass to the guardian 
of the postern gate of Edelweiss Castle and was admitted 
to the private gardens immediately adjacent to the huge 
brilliantly lighted structure. He came alone in a hired 
car, and he was wearing the despised silk hat and his 
carefully doctored spiketail coat. For this was the night 
of the long anticipated and secretly dreaded dinner. He 
felt like a boy going to his first real party in his first 
Tuxedo as the ear passed the portcullis and swung around 
the circular driveway up to the great carriage porch, 
where a pair of resplendent footmen were stationed. 

As he stepped down from the car he was startled almost 
out of his pumps. Standing in the shadow of one of the 
columns was Sharpe, his valet. Now he had left Sharpe in 
his rooms at the Regengetz not ten minutes before—yet 
here was Sharpe nonchalantly loitering under the very 
doors of the castle royal. How the deuce had he managed 
to get there ahead of him, and what was he doing there, 
anyhow? Then suddenly the solution came—or at least 
the mystery was partly solved. He remembered that 
Sharpe was a secret-service man, which, in a sense, ac- 
counted for the fact that he betrayed not the slightest 
sign of having recognized his master—his pseudo master, 
as Yorke was pleased to describe himself in the amusing 
circumstances. 

Yorke was too full of his own affairs, however, to devote 
further speculation to the shadowy, ubiquitous Sharpe; 


Story of Graustark—By 


ILL U S TF R A Beep BUY MA 


“Come With Me, Karina,’”’ She Said, an Ineffable Tenderness in Her Voice. 
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he was not to know for full many a day that the fellow had 
merely obeyed orders from Baron Gourou when he joined 
several other men who had been detailed to act as a special 
guard for the American on this particular occasion. And 
most certainly Yorke had had no suspicion at the time 
that the touring car which followed him so closely almost 
to the castle gates and then shot through ahead of him 
contained men whose eyes searched the pavements for a 
lurking, sickly looking stranger who might be keeping his 
right hand well concealed inside the breast of his overcoat. 
These men knew the postures of street assassins. 

Pendennis shortly found himself mingling with a bril- 
liant throng in the Hall of Nobles, time-honored waiting 
room where generations of Graustarkian rulers had re- 
ceived their banquet guests. He saw but few familiar 
faces—four or five beautifully dressed young matrons and 
as Many men in whose company he had at one time or 
another dined at Pingari’s. The gay set, he classed them, 
and with but one or two exceptions not of the nobility. 
These erstwhile merry acquaintances greeted him in a 
dishearteningly ceremonious manner. They were at ease, 
however, and perfectly at home in surroundings where he 
was lost. 

A somewhat charitably inclined young widow, whose 
husband, Count Boske Danke, had lost his life in the war, 
attached herself to him. He had met her twice at Pin- 
gari’s, and had found her gay and amusing, and pretty as 
well. She undertook to point out the notables to him; 
she was guarded, however, in her manner and in her ecom- 
ments. There were perhaps fifty people already in the 
room, and more were entering all the time. No one was 
seated. 

It was a striking assemblage, and a stately one. There 
were startlingly beautiful women and smart-looking men, 
many of the latter in the full uniform of the army. There 
were red-ribboned shirt fronts; there were shimmering 


“Don’t be Afraid, Dear’’ 
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F UR APNE Te 

decorations an 
diadems; ther 
were old men an 
old women wh 
looked more ik 
monarchs thay 
Robin or Bevyra 
there were radian 
young women- 
but not one 9 
them could hold; 
candle to the sis 
ters who came oy 
of Dawsbergen, 4 
band was playing 
somewhere off jy 
the vasty recegge 
of the castle—; 
Czech band play 
ing the jaunty, fan 
tastic gypsy ain 
that stir the sense 
and put life int 
the most sedate 
feet. 

“Good Lord!’ 
reflected Yorke 
“Call this a din 
ner party?” 

A banquet 
that’s what it wa 
going to be—an 
he loathed ban 
quets. This wasn’ 
at all what he ha 
hoped for; nor, a 
a matter of fact 
was it what he ha’ 
rather conceited 
expected. Catch 
ing a_ glimpse 0 
himself in one 0 
the long mirror 
set in the walls, hi 
felt more out 6 
place than ever. 

He had the wm 
canny notion tha 
he must hay 
grown mani 
inches since enter 
ing the room—aii 
most assuredly he had become uglier. He hadn’t by ani 
means been so homely as all this when he surveyed him 
self in the glass just before leaving the Regengetz. Indeet 
he had rather prided himself on his physical appearance 
and besides, that lying Sharpe had gone out of his way? 
encourage the delusion. 

All around him were dark, vivid, clear-cut faces; vivi 
cious, semi-Oriental women in vivid gowns, with gleamin 
shoulders, red lips and soft, alluring eyes; lithe, medium 
sized men who carried themselves like soldiers all. Aboy 
them all protruded his pallid, bald, characterless visage- 
an alien weed in a bed of flowers. He searched the asset! 
blage for the familiar face and figure of Captain Sambi 
whose good six feet would have been a welcome relief t 
him in his peculiar isolation. He caught a glimpse of 
very tall white-haired man on the opposite side of th 
room—Count Quinnox, commander in chief of the army- 
but he was too far away to be of much use; and besides, ! 
possessed a face that would have caused his own to pa 
into even more ignominious mediocrity. 

“These affairs bore me almost to death,” the counte 
was saying, even as he regarded himself ruefully over th 
top of her sleek black head. ‘‘Once a month in the seas0 
they pull off something like this at the castle.”’ 

“Pull off?’? murmured Yorke, who thought he had m 
heard aright. j 

He was conscious of a strange, grateful warmth stealil 
through him. For the first time since he entered the ro! 
he felt that he was not hopelessly alone. It was good! 
hear his own language spoken. i 

At this juncture the boom of a deep melodious gong 
heard. Once, twice, thrice it sounded, and an ins 
taneous hush fell upon the company. Every voice 
stilled and every eye was turned toward the upper en¢ 
the room, where two lofty doors were slowly swin 
open. 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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the test before buying: 
make sure 
1s Premium 


| It is 
not necessary 


| to parboil 
[ eae Swifts Premium 


HEN the experienced housewife buys 

ham, she counts it no small advantage to 
be entirely certain of the wisdom of her pur- 
chase. Before she buys she makes sure it’s 
Premium. 

She looks for the Swift name printed on the 
wrapper, for the words ‘‘Swift’s Premium’”’ 
on the label, for the blue tags attached to the 
wrapper and to the ham itself. When buying 
just a few slices she sees to it that the dealer 
cuts them from a ham which has the words 
“Swift’s Premium”’ stamped on the rind. 

Label, wrapper, tags, and brand—these are 
the signs that tell, before the tasting, that the 
ham she has bought is ham of unusual tender- 
ness, ham noted for its delicately mild flavor. 


Swift & Company 


remium Hams and Bacon 
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(Continued from Page 36) 

“Sh-h-h!”’ warned the countess under her breath. 
in an almost inaudible whisper—‘‘Face the door, 
Yorke.” 

The backs of two score men suddenly were bent and two 
score women sank into a deep, graceful curtsy as if con- 
trolled by a single mechanical device, manipulated by 
some unseen operator. Yorke, being a trifle slower than 
the rest—and considerably higher—allowed his gaze to 
rest for an appreciable length of time upon their serene 
highnesses as they appeared in the massive gold frame of 
the doorway. Then he also lowered his eyes, conscious of 
his transgression. 

As suddenly, the masculine backs straightened to mili- 
tary erectness; the curtsying figures, to the accompani- 
ment of the swish and rustle of silk, rose like a many 
colored wave. Then from every throat issued a subdued, 
almost toneless salutation, reminding Pendennis of nothing 
so much as the passive, indivisible responses of the Epis- 
copal Church. Translated, the salutation was “‘God be 
with your highness.”’ 

Prince Robin and Princess Bevra, moving with stately 
tread, crossed over and took their stand under a golden 
canopy. 

Close behind them followed Princess Virginia and Prince 
Hubert of Axphain. They remained slightly apart from 
their serene highnesses and in the background. 

Yorke started. The thought flashed through his brain 
that here at last was confirmation of his fears. Was this 
to be the occasion of a public acknowledgment of Virginia’s 
betrothal to No, that was most unlikely. His mind 
worked rapidly. The announcement would come from the 
castle in Serros. Still, there was something vitally sig- 
nificant to be derived from 
the inclusion of Hubert in 
the royal party. 

“The princess looks tired, 
doesn’t she?”’ the countess 
was saying in lowered tones. 

He swallowed hard before 
replying, somewhat hazily, 


Then 
Mr. 


‘I think she looks—radi- 
ant.’’ He was referring to 
Virginia. 


“She is worn out with all 
her charity work, her inter- 
est in the soldiers’ hospitals, 
these tiresome audiences 
andstatedinners. Butisn’t 
she beautiful?” 

“Su-superlatively,’’ mut- 
tered Yorke, his eyes on 
Virginia. 

“T am speaking of Prin- 
cess Bevra.”’ 

“To be sure—to besure,”’ 
said he hastily. ‘‘Superla- 
tively beautiful.” 

He fell to contrasting the 
royal couple with the de- 
lightfully unassuming pair 
he had known under far 
pleasanter conditions. An 
incredible metamorphosis 
had taken place. Could it 
be possible that this imperi- 
ous, dignified young man in 
the brilliant court apparel 
was the same unconven- 
tional chap with whom he 
had hunted, the same fellow 
who had appeared in the 
princess’ boudoir in a 
slouchy golf suit and pumps, 
and who had stood with his 
hands in his pockets and a 
pipe in his mouth on the 
threshold of the sacred 
throne room? And was this 
regal creature with the jew- 
eled coronet on her head, the 
ropes of pearls. about her 
neck, thesame as the charm- 
ing, vivacious young person 
who, in a filmy blue gown, 
had given him tea and ciga- 
rettes, and sat with her legs 
crossed in a low rocking- 
chair, revealing more than 
a shapely azure ankle? 

He realized the truth. 
Now he was beholding these 
young people as circum- 
stance had shaped them and 
not as God had made them— 
happy, light-hearted, in- 
souciant mortals who loved 
life and love. 


The company, strictly observing the rules of prece- 
dence, began to file past the royal couple. The countess 
gave whispered instructions to Yorke: 

“Watch what the others do, and do thou likewise. 
Remember, one does not shake hands with royalty. You 
are not in America, Mr. Yorke, where, I understand, every- 
body shakes hands with your President. Do not say 
“Good evening. I hope you are well, prince.’ Do not say 
to the princess ‘How charming you are looking this 
evening,’ or ‘And how are the kiddies, my dear?’ No, 
Mr. Yorke; nothing like that. Being a stranger at court, 
it would be proper for you to bow and say ‘I am conscious 
of the great honor your highness has conferred on me 
by ——’ You will get no further than that; the next 
person in line will bump you along in the middle of the 
sentence. It’s all very much cut and dried, you see. 
Prince Robin will not be paying attention to what anyone 
says. He will probably be thinking of the blisters he has 
on his hands from chopping down trees, and all that sort 
of thing. And the princess will be wondering if the chil- 
dren are asleep and haven’t kicked the coverings off.”’ 

“Thanks. You are an awfully jolly guide, countess. 
I couldn’t possibly have gone through it without you.” 

She crinkled up her pretty nose. 

“How I loathe the sight of that man Hubert!’’ Then, 
with a mischievous smile up into his eyes—‘“‘If she were 
my wife, even on probation, I should —— Oh, dear me, 
Mr. Yorke! Don’t scowl like that! People will think you 
are angry with me!”’ 

“Was I scowling, countess?”’ 

“Diabolically,”’ she assured him. 

They moved along a few paces before he felt able to 
inquire, in a manner sufficiently casual to deceive her, 


He Had Seen and Heard the Women of Axphain! Gaunt, Wild-Eyed Women Who Had Followed 
the Soldiers Into the Land of Promise 
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“Do you suppose there is any truth in the report Be | 
is going to marry him?” 

Her face clouded. 

“T wonder. This is the first time he has been includ 
in the royal party on an occasion as formal as th 
Heavens! I would jump into the river if I were she, — 
sooner be married to a Congo ape than to that a 
beast. Don’t be uneasy. No one near us understan 
word of English, Mr. Yorke.” | 

“Thank heaven, handshaking is not required,”’ was} 
fervent comment. 

“You do not fancy the heir presumptive to yg 
throne?”’ she ventured. 

He glanced down at her humorously. 

“You have a wonderful imagination, countess,” 
drawled. 

Presently they were face to face with Prince Robin a) 
the princess. Yorke looked for the light of friendly inter 
in the former’s eyes as he mumbled the words the count. 
had put into his head. The smile with which the prin 
received the unheard little speech was utterly witho 
warmth. It was the same perfunctory smile that one ge 
on the lips of the stage dancer as she turns her face towa 
the audience; a sort of stamped, rigid smile that had be 
put on like a mask for the occasion. It did not vary. 
was the same smile that had greeted the countess and; 
those who had preceded her—the smile of a monarch 
display; a Jarley Waxworks smile. 

Yorke hoped for something different in Bevra’s smil 
something intimate, something real. He was disappointe 
She held her head high and—could it be true?—looked ; 
him as if she had never seen him before in her life. } 
passed on, bewildered, and came to Princess Virginia. Her 
at least, would be recogn 
tion, a friendly little smil 
a word or two of —— B 
there was not even tl 
flicker of an eyelid! Ti 
same set smile, the san 
immobility of feature, tl 
same flawless, unwaveri! 
graciousness that caused! 
blood to mount to his fae 
Insufferable! From exalt. 
heights they were lookir 
down with tolerant ey 
upon the men and wome 
whose loyal hearts an 
hands kept their little kin, 
dom safe forthem. Andth 
devil of it, mused the indi 
nant Yorke—whose quit 
American pride was hurt- 
the devil of it was that the 
subjects of theirs loved 
all! Groveling sycophant 

And when the monstro 
Hubert leered unctiously! 
his direction as if he we 
looking into space, he cou! 
have smashed his face wit 
joy. 

Out of the red haze‘ 
anger he groped. The coun 
ess was speaking: 

“We must find our place 
Over here, Mr. Yorke.” 

She laid her fingers on} 
arm and guided him towat 
a long table about which th 
guests were clustered. 

“Wouldn’t it be gre 
luck,’’she cried, ‘‘if you wel 
to take me in?” 

“The best luck possible, 
he said, spurring up his ga 
lantry. “What am I tod 
next?”’ “s 

“T dare say all this! 
strange to you. Our cll 
toms are queer and prim 
tive. You ask the mani 
charge for your ticket. 0 
it you will find a n 
and the name of the wom 
you are to take in. 
numbering begins at thet 
of the table, where the 
highnesses sit. If youll 
ber is 25R, you will sit? 
place 25 on the right sidet 
thetable, and the personyo 
take in will occupy the ne 
seat beyond, which i 
numbered. Run along 
and get your ticket. 
wait here for you.” 

(Continued on Page 
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Clutch Release Bearing: This is an annular ball bear- 
ing of chrome nickel steel—the material used in all 
Hupmobile bearings of roller, taper and annular type. 
It is encased in a dust-proof housing and provided with 
a grease valve for positive pressure lubrication, in addi- 
tion to self lubrication from the transmission through a 


drilled hole in the clutch gear shaft. 


Common practice calls for only a case-hardened thrust 


bearing without a dust-proof housing and lubrication is 
either pressure or self, but not both. Dirt enters which 
means rapid wear, annoying complications and expense. 


15 Minutes Save 


Hundreds of Dollars 


‘en buying a motor car, re- 
umber the good old maxim 
nowledge is power’ that we 
éd to write in our copy books. 


Jw you can quickly obtain 
citive knowledge of what 
kes some motor cars stand 
and save money for their 
aers. Also, the plain facts 
‘ut why some other cars 
it so much to maintain. 


Learn These 
_ Vital Fundamentals 


pmobile has condensed 
se invaluable facts—has 
te them part and parcel of 
te parts display boards. 


teen or twenty minutes 
at in studying these object 
ons in motor car building 


will arm you with a real knowl- 
edge of what to insist upon, and 
what to avoid, in any motor 
car you Inspect. 


It is as simple as A B C—this 
business of buying a motor car 
that will actually save you 
money. ° 


All that you really must un- 
derstand are the comparatively 
few fundamentals of good 
construction. 


For instance, how are the cyl- 
inders finished? Are they 
merely reamed, or are they 
reamed and honed, asin the case 
of Hupmobile? Does a car use 
double heat-treated steel drop 
forgings generally, as does 
Hupmobile, or does it add 


weight and decrease strength 
and economy by using malle- 
able iron castings? How large 
is the bearing surface which 
supports the crankshaft? How 
is the camshaft mounted? 
What is the best type of bear- 
ing for each purpose? And is 
that best type used? What 
kind of a lubricating system in 
the motor? 


Quality Contrasted 
With Cheapness 


These questions, and others, 
Hupmobile answers for you. 
It shows you quality construc- 
tion as employed in the finer 
cars such as Hupmobile—con- 
struction that makes for lower 
costs and longer life. 


With this it contrasts the in- 
ferior practice that is almost 
certain to mean far higher cost 
per mile in the long run. Hup- 
mobile is well fitted to give 
you the facts that count. It 
is the one car that, in tests in 
the hands of fleet owners, has 
established records of economy 
for low cost per mile, that have 
never been equalled. 


Better to Know 
Than to Hope 


There are so many ways in 
which a motor car can be 
cheapened at later cost to you, 
that you can hardly afford to 
buy in the mere Aope that all 
will be well. 


It is far more comfortable, and 
so much better in the long run, 
to know just what you are 
buying—and that knowledge 
awaits you at your nearest 
Hupmobile dealer’s. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 
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(Continued from Page 38) 

He edged up to the lacquered table behind which sat 
two ancient bespectacled men upon whose russet tunics 
was embroidered in blue the crest of the House of Ganlook. 
The countess explained to him later that they were pen- 
sioners who had served for fifty years or more in the office 
of the castle steward. 

When Yorke gave his name, both the old men looked 
up at him quickly, squinting their eyes in a nearsighted 
effort to satisfy their curiosity. Then one of them ex- 
tracted a card from the bunch he was holding in his hand, 
turning to it with unerring dexterity. In a low voice he 
called off the name of Pendennis Yorke, and his com- 
panion put a check mark against it on the table chart 
spread out before him. : 

Yorke glanced at the name and number on his card. 
His place at table was Number 5R, and he was to take in 
the friendly Countess Danke. When he showed her the 
card she uttered a little squeal of surprise and delight. 

“Five? Who are you, Mr. Yorke? A great potentate 
in disguise? No one outside of the royal line ever gets 
nearer than ten or twelve. Oh, I forgot! You are a sort 


of unrecognized member of the family, aren’t you? Will - 


you believe me when I tell you that I have never been 
nearer than Number 11 before? Heavens, I am thrilled! 
I feel like Cinderella. Have you the glass slipper in your 
pocket?” 

He was calculating rapidly. Virginia would most cer- 
tainly be several seats removed from Prince Robin. He 
remembered the Countess Danke mentioning and pointing 
out at least three doughty-looking old duchesses and ex- 
pressing sympathy for his highness. These grande dames 
naturally would be placed at the top of the table. Virginia 
would be sent down the line a few seats. It was not im- 
probable that he would find her next to him, but he dared 
not hope. 

He felt the countess’ fingers suddenly, convulsively 
tighten on his arm. 

“What can have happened?” she cried out anxiously. 
“See? Count Quinnox, commander in chief of the army, is 
hurrying out of the room. Look at his face, Mr. Yorke! 
Something terrible has happened. And Colonel Minchin 
and There! Do you see the captain of the Castle 
Guard speaking to Prince Robin? He would not dare 
approach his highness at such a time unless Yes, it is 
bad news! The prince’s face is as white as chalk!” 

And so it was that the news from the north reached the 
castle in time to spoil the feast. 

There was but little confusion. The whispered word 
went round; faces blanched and then became grim and 
set; vacancies occurred in the resplendent throng; certain 
brilliantly clad men vanished; Prince Robin held up his 
hand at last and there was silence in the room. He spoke: 

“There is bad news from Ganlook. Messengers have 
this instant arrived. They have been hours making their 
way to the city. Count Quinnox has gone to receive their 
report. I can only say that the news is disturbing. It is 
serious. We have been invaded. Thousands of armed 
men have crossed the border from Axphain. They have 
seized farms and villages and, if report be true, have 
invested Ganlook. So far, I am informed, there has been 
but little bloodshed. The attack was swift and found the 
people unprepared. Fighting has begun around Ganlook, 
however. Peasants who were able to make their way into 
Ganlook report pillage and destruction all along the bor- 
der.” 

He hesitated a moment, and then resumed, a deep, 
solemn note in his voice: 

‘My friends, the starving people of Axphain have come 
to us for food, but they come with the sword and gun in 
hand. We shall drive them off and they will be but a little 
less hungry than when they came. Hunger and disillusion- 
ment have turned our neighbors into savage beasts. We 
shall kill many of them and they will kill many of us, I fear, 
before they can be driven from Graustark’s sacred soil. 
We would not war upon those unhappy people; but our 
homes, our women, our honor must be safeguarded. In 
the circumstances I feel that none of us is in the mood to 
feast and make merry tonight. Most of us are needed 
elsewhere. I hereby release you, one and all, from any 
obligation to remain here, in the castle.” 

Then the prince, after a brief low-toned conference with 
the prime minister and Princess Bevra, strode swiftly from 
the room with the former. Pendennis Yorke felt his heart 
swell with a mighty fullness. 

Not until then did the Countess Danke relax her grasp 
on his arm. He looked down at her. A deathly pallor had 
spread over her face. In a dull monotonous tone she re- 
peated the news from the north. 

Yorke had watched Robin as if fascinated throughout 
the little speech. He had not understood a word of it, and 
yet in those few tense moments all his false impressions 
were swept away. He dismissed the scornful judgment he 
had rendered against these royal snobs. He saw in a flash 
the vast gulf that lay between the commoner and this 
prince, descendant of a hundred rulers of men. 

Now he understood why all these people humbled them- 
selves before him; and why he, an American, was suddenly 
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shorn of his belief that all men are born equal. He, with 
the rest of them, stood in the presence of a monarch. And 
the same astounding discovery embraced the two lovely 
young women whose heads were high and in whose serene 
eyes there was no alarm. They, too, had suddenly stepped 
outside the common fold into the isolation of queens. No 
doubt their hearts were beating as tumultuously, no 
doubt their consternation was as great as that of any 
woman in the room; if so, they had command of them- 
selves. Fear, anxiety, alarm filled the eyes of the other 
women; the eyes of Bevra and Virginia, daughters of 
Dawsbergen, revealed only supreme trust in the everlast- 
ing strength of their forefathers. 

“Would you like me to take you somewhere away from 
the crowd, countess?”’ he asked quickly, anxiously. 

“No,” she replied, with a calmness that belied her ap- 
pearance. ‘I prefer to stay here as long as possible. I 
want to. be with people.’”’ Her voice took on a strange 
hoarseness and she continued with difficulty, “‘ My little 
boy is up there—with his grandparents—near the border 
above Ganlook. My father is Baron Brodrik. He is the 
burgrave of the province. The castle is directly in the path 
of the 

Princess Virginia stood before her, holding out her hands. 

“Come with me, Karina,” she said, an ineffable tender- 
ness in her voice. “‘Don’t be afraid, dear. God will not let 
anything happen to your little boy. Come, we will go up 
to my room for a while. It is terrible, I know, but I am 
sure it isn’t so black as it looks, Karina. Good night, Mr. 
Yorke.” 

There was a strangely wistful light in her now troubled 
eyes as she held out her hand to him. He would never 
forget the gentleness with which she spoke to the countess. 

“Good night, princess. I hope tomorrow will prove that 
the reports are exaggerated and that the trouble will soon 
be over. If there is anything I can do, countess, pray 
command me. When you are ready to go home ; 

“JT intend to keep her with me tonight,” interrupted 
Virginia. ‘‘There will be further news during the night. 
Let us pray that it will be encouraging.” 

“T know the Axphainians,”’ said the countess, in a hard 
choked voice. ‘‘They are cruel. They are beasts.” 

“Not all of them, dear,’’ said Virginia gently. 

Yorke followed them with his eyes as they threaded 
their way among the seemingly petrified guests and van- 
ished through a door at the upper end of the room. Hubert 
had already disappeared. Princess Bevra alone of the 
royal party remained. She was now speaking rapidly, 
earnestly, in a voice that carried throughout the room. 
The company listened in stolid silence until she concluded 
what she had set out to say, and then they broke into 
excited cries and cheers. As the princess retired by the 
upper door, a woman whom he knew spoke to Yorke. 

“Do not go away, Mr. Yorke,’’ she said in her poor 
English. ‘‘Her highness requests us all to remain as long 
as we please. There will be news from the north. It will 
be received here as it comes in and will be repeated to us. 
There will be bulletins in front of the tower down in the 
city. Those who wish to do so may partake of the food 
that has been prepared. But I fear no one will have the 
stomach for food tonight. Still, you are an American; you 
may feel that you have been cheated out of a good dinner. 
So in case you feel hungry you have only to ——”’ 

“Thank you,” interrupted Yorke courteously but dryly; 
“but like all the rest of you, madam, I am hungry only for 
news. You do my American appetite a grave injustice.” 

By this time the Hall of Nobles was in an uproar. 
Everyone was talking; shrill, high-voiced women and 
loud, excited men; a clatter and babble of absolutely un- 
intelligible words. Pendennis found himself suddenly alone 
and at sea in this agitated throng. He was making his way 
somewhat aimlessly toward the door by which he had en- 
tered when he was confronted by an impassive footman. 

“Your pardon, sir,” said this well-trained individual. 
“‘T am directed to conduct you to his highness. If you will 
be so good as to follow me, sir.” 

A few minutes later he was admitted to the antechamber 
off the Hall of Nobles, where a small group of tense-faced 
men were gathered about the prince. Among them was 
Prince Hubert, whose cheeks were livid. Prince Robin 
greeted Yorke with a faint smile and a sober shake of the 
head. 

“Well, Yorke, you are in luck after all,’”’ he said rather 
grimly. ‘‘Now you will have something really worth while 
to write about. You must have been born under a lucky 
star. Instead of a lot of dull, dry statistics to give your 
readers, you happen upon the most thrilling, the most 
important event that has befallen Graustark in a great 
many years. We are invaded. We shall have to fight hard 
to drive the invaders out. It is hardly necessary for me to 
tell you that the situation is serious. There are at least 
fifteen thousand Axphainians already on Graustark terri- 
tory. Most of them saw service in the Great War. They 
are experienced soldiers. They have joined the Red army 
of Axphain and are commanded by capable and ruthless 
officers. Reports are far more complete than I have given 
out. Ganlook is cut off, the mines have been seized, peas- 
ants have been butchered, houses burned, farms sacked. 


October 11,1 


“T saw you were with the Countess Danke. Her fath 
castle has been taken and’’—here his voice broke—“t 
inmates have either been killed or carried off as hostag 
This is the outcome of failure, Mr. Yorke. The co 
has failed. The Red terror is out of hand, unleashe; 
desperate.’’ Then abruptly: ‘How long have you know 
Michael Rodkin and what do you know of his record ir 
United States?” 

Yorke started. 

“Rodkin? We were in college together, your highness 
He was always a radical—I may even say, a potentia 
anarchist. I had not seen or heard of him in seven or 
years until I ran across him here in Edelweiss. I don 
lieve he has had a hand in this move of Axphain’s, if y 
would care for my honest opinion.” 

Prince Robin was not the kind to beat about the bush, 

“T shall be perfectly frank with you,” he said. ‘Prine 
Hubert has accused you tonight of being in league with 
this man Rodkin. He charges you with being in the cop. 
spiracy to overthrow this government. What have yoy 
to say to these charges, Mr. Yorke?” 

Yorke remained cool despite the sudden fury that filled 
his mind. 

“Do you, your highness, expect me to humiliate myge 
by denying these charges?”’ he asked, as he drew himsel 
erect, his chin held high. “‘What would be the result if] 
were to say to Prince Hubert’s face, here before you all 
that he is a liar?” 

“T can answer that question,’”” boomed Prince Hube 
lowering his head and sticking out his jaw. ‘You would 
have to pay for it with your life.” 

“Very well,” said Yorke coolly. ‘‘ With your permissior 
Prince Robin, I take great pleasure in calling this 
white-livered liar. The cheapest way for him to get 
life is to hire someone to shoot me in the back—and 
safest, I may add.” 7 

Hubert’s lips worked convulsively. His great shoulders 
hunched forward. He had convinced himself in one swi 
wary look that Yorke was unarmed. He could crush this 
contemptible American in his mighty arms. But even as 
the will to do this flashed into momentary existence it wa: 
quelled by a restraining doubt. There was something 
those cool gray eyes of Pendennis Yorke that caused hi 
to hesitate; and besides, Yorke’s shoulders were broa 
He had not noticed before how broad they were. He to 
refuge behind a convenient deference to his host, | 
Prince of Graustark. 

Drawing himself up, he said, as if his self-restraini 
costing him a mighty effort, ‘‘This is neither the time 
the place; but at the first opportunity, Yorke, I shall breal 
every bone in your treacherous body.” 

Yorke contemptuously turned his back on him. 

“Your highness, may I be permitted to ask if you tak 
this man’s charges seriously?’’ he inquired, his face sei 

“T do not,” replied Robin promptly. ‘I have said 
much to Prince Hubert. He is in no doubt as to how I feel 
about the matter.” 

“‘T have it from the most trustworthy source that 
man Yorke is constantly in the company of Rodkin, son 
times openly, but as a rule under cover of secrecy,” bega 
Hubert. 

He was curtly interrupted by the prince. 

“T think we understand each other, Prince Hubert. If 
I have not made myself clear to you, I am sorry. [hi 
the utmost faith and confidence in Pendennis Yo 
There is nothing more to be said on the subject. I had tw 
objects in asking you to come to this room, Mr. Yo 
The first has been disposed of so far as I am concert 
The second is to grant you the privilege of accompany 
our troops to the front. You will this night be pres 
with special credentials entitling you to every considera 
tion at general headquarters. I am assuming, of course 
that you desire this privilege.”’ 

“T do, indeed,”’ cried Yorke eagerly. 

Hubert stared at the prince. 

“Do—do you mean this, Robin?”’ he gasped. 

“‘Certainly,’’ announced Robin rather sharply. ; 

“T consider your action an unpardonable affront,” 
ploded the other thickly. “‘You take the word of this 
venturer in preference to mine. You discredit me; Y 
hold me up to scorn and ridicule. You Z 

“One moment, Hubert. You have made your home 
Edelweiss for many months; you have accepted Grau 
stark’s protection and her hospitality; you have foun 
refuge here. It ill becomes you to question my judgmen! 
in this or any other matter. We are hereditary foes— 
and I. Your misguided countrymen are ravaging my lal 
and killing my people today. And yet I would not asky 
to seek refuge elsewhere. You are at liberty to remain 
Graustark as long as you choose.” 

Hubert actually snorted. 

“Remain here—after this? What do you think I a 
I shall leave Graustark tomorrow. A haven is open to 
in Dawsbergen. Before another night has fallen I shall 
in Serros. Prince Dantan 04 { 

“As you please, Hubert,” broke in Robin, his lip curl 
“You will be safer in Serros than here, I apprehend. Thi 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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Why not own the Buick you want ~ 


—~ and enjoy all those Buick 
features which have caused the 
Public to buy nearly twice as 
many Buicks as any other car 
selling at $1000 and above. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Branches in All Principal 
Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Cities—Dealers Everywhere 


Canadian Factories: McLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ont. 


Standard Sixes Master Sixes 
Open Models Open Models 
2-pass. Roadst F F = - $1365 
2-pass. Roadster . : : ae L150 Boiss. Toure. ‘ 5 : =) 1305 
5-pass. Touring . : 5 . 1175 7-pass. Touring . ; é. é 3 1625 
3-pass. Gpert Rpeds ‘ é : uae 
a] i > 1 
los odel 4-pass. Sport Touring . 
Se eceodels Closed Models 

5-pass. Double Service Sedan - $1475 5-pass. ee 3 A : é ‘ “bee 
5- . Sed: Si ig 5 : 1665 7-pass. Sedan. : ° a - 2425 
pers ease 1565 5-pass. Brougham Sedan . ® - 2350 
aD obi SerciceiCouve 1375 3-pass. Country Club Special . - 2075 
Dass: vi P n 4-pass. Coupe . . : 5 ey 2125 
7-pass. Limousine . 5 * a 2525 
Enclosed Open Models Town Car . ° : . : - 2925 

(With Heaters) Enclosed Open Models 

(With Heaters) 

2-pass. Roadster . - 2 - $1190 2-pass. tern . - F : - $1400 
i ‘ 5-pass. Touring . ; x = » 1475 
5-pass. Touring . ‘ F E 1250 wpadae Touring : , : ; * 1700 

All prices f.o.b. Buick Factories All prices f.o.b. Buick Factories 

Government Tax to be added Government Tax to be added 
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HE late Ollie 9204 ee 
I [Mames senator YWYELr 
from Kentucky, 

was a big man in ey- 

ery way. His physical bulk would attract attention in any 
throng and his intellectual and oratorical powers were un- 
usual, but he loved the movies. So one day he slipped away 
from the Capitol and sought entertainment at a motion- 
picture theater. Of course, during his absence there was 
a roll call which developed no quorum, and therefore mes- 
sengers went out hunting absentees. It so happened that 
one of these messengers was a diminutive boy so small that 
when some years later he tried to enter the Army he ac- 
quired the necessary minimum weight only by partaking 
copiously of bananas and water just before his test. It was 
the fortune of this young fellow to find Mr. James quietly 
watching the screen, forgetful of all else. Fearlessly the 
youth went down the aisle and, tapping Mr. James upon 
the shoulder, said ‘‘ You are under arrest, sir.””’ Mr. James 
glared at the boy, said nothing and sat still. A moment 
passed; the boy waited quietly, then said he, ‘‘ Mr. James, 
will you come peaceably?”’ Mr. James laughed and went. 

The humor of this recalls to me a day in the House of 
Representatives when a bill was under consideration, 
having to do in some way with the personnel of the depart- 
ments. In the course of the debate a member who was 
rather excited arose and insisted that the pending measure 
should provide ‘‘for embracing stenographers.” It was 
not until the House dissolved its proceedings in a roar of 
laughter that the confused member saw the point and 
altered his language. 

It is fortunate that incidents of this kind occurred from 
time to time to relieve the dark atmosphere of war with its 
misunderstandings and recriminations, for those who bore 
the responsibilities were more than once like grain between 
the upper and nether millstones of enemies abroad and 
opponents at home. Secretary Baker was that kind of 
pacifist whose first independent suggestion after assuming 
office was that aéroplanes should accompany the Pershing 
expedition into Mexico. Inquiries showed that we had but 
few aéroplanes and those very primitive ones. Mr. Baker 
asked an immediate appropriation to buy aéroplanes for 
Pershing’s force and arranged to purchase as many as all 
the makers of such machines in the country could produce 
in time, which was probably not over twenty. This was 
the substantial beginning of developing an art of American 
origin which we had neglected. When war was clearly in 
sight Mr. Baker did not hesitate to incur obligations 
through the War Department for many millions, long 
before the money was actually appropriated by Congress. 

No one can search the records of the War and Navy 
Departments prior to April, 1917, without finding that 
they prepared for coming events so far as the funds at their 
disposal made it possible to do so. This was the case in my 
own work. We were not blind to the future in producing 
optical glass and chemical porcelain before we entered the 
war, nor was the Council of National Defense purely 
academic in its work during the winter of 1916 and 1917. 
Of course, for lack of war appropriations, we had to pro- 
ceed on a peace basis, but if I may judge others by myself 
we all had a subconscious sense that war was coming, and 
our work was influenced by this even when outwardly it 
was of a peaceful character. 


Pressure From All Sides 


HERE wereno pro-Germans in the cabinet, no conscien- 

tious objectors after Mr. Bryan left, but the President 
was long under fire from several sides. Pressure to act 
with Allies came from Page in London, reénforced by some 
thoughtful American opinion, chiefly in the Eastern part of 
the country. Similar pressure came from eager hotheads, 
also chiefly in the East. Resistance came from the busi- 
ness world, which was incensed at the interruptions to our 
mails and the annoyances caused by the censorship. The 
serious complaints which came like a flood because of 
mail delays poured in upon Burleson and made him the 
most nearly anti-British among us. The force of the facts 
that he submitted was undeniable. They did not touch 
humanity like the facts on the other side, but still they 
were injuries continued long after protest had been made 
against them. Both sides of this terrible problem were 
constantly before us, and only time and the evolution of 
events could lead to a wise decision. 

I had great respect throughout this trying period for the 
judgment of Secretary Houston. Less impulsive than Lane 
or myself, a sound economist with wide historical knowl- 
edge and broad human sympathies, sufficiently removed 
in his environment from military or naval opinion to be 
unaffected by it, standing aside from the commercial 
complaints that filled the air, his views were the result of 
calm, clear, unprejudiced thinking. More, almost, than 
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any other man I have known well, he had the habit of 
thinking straight through a subject and of giving it a 
definite intellectual status. 

When the final hour came and President Wilson ad- 
dressed his war message to Congress on April 2, 1917, his 
cabinet was glad that the long months of anxious thought 
were over. Our hands were set to the plow and we could 
not turn back, yet there was a sense of exhilaration at 
having a great task to do. 

As the departments took up the work each could do best 
and the Council of National Defense struggled to mobilize 
our industries and transportation lines into codperation 
with the military services, it quickly became painfully 
evident that many essential commodities were not to be 
found in the United States or were available in too small 
quantities. We produced no rubber, tin or platinum, and 
too little manganese, yet all were required in quantities 
far exceeding our needs in peace. Forthwith, therefore, 
arrangements were made to reduce our consumption of 
platinum by restricting its use in jewelry, and of tin by 
stopping its use for containers of nonperishable foods, and 
steps were taken in codperation with Great Britain to 
increase our tin supply. 


The Scramble for War Material 


E SEARCHED the world for platinum to be used in 

making high explosives. Our men went to Australia, 
Tasmania, Borneo, China, Spain and elsewhere, looking for 
this preciousmetal. My staff secured one large lot in Petro- 
grad and sent it across the Pacific, consigned to me. A 
second large shipment from Russia was obtained just as 
the war ended, through the heroic self-sacrifice of Charles 
L. Preston, who literally gave his life in the attempt. Our 
domestic manganese ore was of low grade; the output, 
though increased sixfold, was insufficient for our steel 
industry, and the Shipping Board stated in December, 
1917, that they needed one hundred and fifty thousand 
dead-weight tons of cargo space for bringing manganese 
from Brazil. We were almost without a linen supply, and 
intense effort had to be given to develop a substitute. 

An interesting war operation was our purchase jointly 
with Great Britain and France of a large amount of 
Norwegian molybdenum and Swedish iron ore as a block- 
ade measure, to insure that these ores should not be sold to 
Germany. President Wilson placed six million dollars in 
my hands to carry out our part of this transaction. The 
ores were bought, but delivery of them was never actually 
made. They were held at the Swedish and Norwegian 
mines subject to delivery to us and the Allies on demand. 
They were thus held when the war closed. Thereafter the 
ores were sold in collaboration with the associated nations 
in such a way as to save most of the money we appropri- 
ated for the purpose. 

Such transactions could not be made public at the time, 
for we had to keep the situation from the enemy, who were 
known to be seeking actively for information. Nitrates to 
feed the hungry guns with explosives and our hungry soil 
with fertilizer were a vital necessity. We did not produce 
them and had no time to devise methods to make them 
from the air—as the Germans did—or to develop them in 
sufficient quantities from our Western deposits. A pro- 
cession of ships was therefore constantly moving from the 
nitrate ports of Chile to our own seaboard and to Europe. 
We used three hundred and sixty thousand dead-weight 
tons’ capacity of steamers to transport this single material. 

President Wilson told me that he understood it was the 
intent of Congress, in enacting the war legislation by which 
the fund for the national security and defense was pro- 
vided, that he should conduct such war affairs as were 
economic, industrial or commercial in character through 
organizations directly responsible to himself rather than 
through the regular departments. He did not go so far as 
to relieve the departments at once or wholly of war 
functions. He placed sums amounting to many millions 
in their hands for numerous special duties, and allowed 
them in some cases a nominal connection with the new 
independent war organizations. Most, however, of the 
commercial and industrial work related to the war was in 
a short time taken away from the department services 
and these were subordinated to the new bodies. The 
Department of Commerce was peculiarly affected by this 
action. 

The situation as it existed in April, 1917, illustrated the 
fact that democracies are not fitted for war. The lack of 
preparedness existed not only in the want of trained troops 
but also in the very structure of the Government itself, 
When war came, emergency services were improvised, old 
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changed and ne 
pedients evolved — 
the result of long ay 
confused seeking for the way to do the necessary eco: 
work. These served the temporary purpose fairly 
but at a cost of time and money and effort that, if 
wise, will never be incurred again. 4 

The offices of our Bureau of Foreign and Do 
Commerce conducted for more than eight mont 
work of the Exports Control Committee which afte 
became the War Trade Board. During July and A 
1917, more than half the applications made in the’ 
States for export licenses came to our office in New 
and more than fifteen thousand such licenses were g 
there. It was difficult to enlarge the force rapidly « 


days applications for two thousand licenses were m 
this New York office alone. 

Then the War Trade Council was created, comp¢ 
the heads of several departments, myself among the 
it was arranged that their representatives should | 
War Trade Board proper. Nominally this plan con 
throughout the war. Actually the War Trade 
functioned independently, taking its directions fro 
President. I do not recall that the War Trade C 
ever met, and in its separate orbit the War Trade Boa 
ruled supreme. As regards my own duties toward 
foreign trade, it formed the Scylla which was mate’ 
the domestic side by the Charybdis of the War Industri 
Board. Between these two the commercial functions | 
the Department of Commerce were suspended save wl | 
some arbitrary act of some war body led to action Ed 
an enterprise from being swept away by the current: 
their militant activities. I interfered to secure coal for 
porcelain manufactory which had been refused fuel becaw 
it was said to be, in the parlance of the hour, a nonessenti| 
industry. For the same reason another factory was deni¢| 
a small amount of wire which was necessary to mainta 
its production. I caused the wire to be purchased private 
and sent to it. Throughout the war period, however, 1 
commercial attachés in Europe were active in codperatic 
with the War Trade Board and with the authorities of t]| 
“allied and associated nations”—to use the formula 01 
Government adopted. One of my staff made a speci 
trip to South America ostensibly on a commercial missio; 
actually under orders from the Navy Department { 
search for possible German submarine bases. 


The Two Great War Boards ‘ 


HE War Industries Board did not reach its full pow 
until its functions were outlined by President Wilsc 
in his letter of March 4, 1918, appointing Mr. Baruchi, 
chairman. Before that time its relation to the Counaeil/ 
National Defense brought it into more or less—increasing) 
less—touch with the regular departments whose hea( 
formed the council. | 
Thereafter it worked independently and its authorit 
overshadowed all else in its field. It became the arbitrat 
instrument of the executive power of the Commander || 
Chief in time of war over our industries. | 
The work of the two great war boards relieved me of whi 
would have been a crushing responsibility and one whic 
as respects our overseas trade, had already become a grei 
anxiety. It did not seem to me necessary that the gre 
organization of the Department of Commerce should bes 
largely thrust aside or that it should have no part in tl 
War Industries Board, which operated strictly within tl 
field committed to the department by an organic lawst! 
in force. I must, however, bear witness to the exception 
character, ability and devotion of the men who compost 
the two great war boards. Nothing here written must! 
interpreted as derogatory to any of them. My critic 
runs to organizations, not to individuals. Many of tl 
men who worked on both boards made great sacrifice i 
do so, and their labor was often without the least pecunial 
reward, save perhaps the privilege of framing as a souvel 
a Treasury voucher for one dollar. «| 
Although it was our supreme duty to win the war, tl 
militaristic spirit carried some of us too far. There Wi 
something else to be considered than our duty to figh 
My solicitor told me one day that a private garage | 
Washington had been seized by a file of soldiers for milital 
uses and the occupant practically ejected by force in sut 
a way as to threaten ruin to his business. I took the matt 
up personally, together with my solicitor, with Secretal 
Baker, whose immediate reaction seemed to cone i 
my own. He was, however, later advised, so he sa 
the military legal staff that the procedure was in 
with military law. The attitude of the war bodi 
(Continued on Page 88) ; 
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The Big Nation-Wide 
Congoleum Sale Week Ends Saturday 


When the stores close on Saturday night, Congoleum Week throughout 
the United States comes to an end. Your opportunity to buy Go/d-Seal 
Congoleum Rugs, By-the-Yard and Rug-Border at a saving will have passed. 


If you have used Go/d-Seal Congoleum Art-Rugs you know their rich 
beauty —their remarkable time and trouble saving features—and you 
| appreciate the bargains these special Sale prices represent. 


If you have not yet had Go/d-Seal Congoleum in your home, you owe 
it to yourself to go to a Congoleum dealer and see what beautiful, sani- 
tary and practical floor-coverings you can buy at amazingly small cost. 


Let Gold-Seal Congoleum save you hours of cleaning time—hours of 
hard work. Let its warm, glowing colors brighten your floors and decorate 
your home for years to come. And let Congoleum Week save you money. 


Only three more days remain. Look in your local newspapers for the 
names of nearby stores that are taking part in this nation-wide Sale of 
Congoleum at bargain prices. Look for the special window displays. Then 
make your selections without delay. 


Remember, you must do your purchasing before Saturday night, 
October 11th, to get the benefit of the big price reductions. 


ConGoLEUM CoMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Kansas City San Francisco _—‘ Atlanta 
Minneapolis Dallas Pittsburgh New Orleans London Paris Rio de Janeiro 


Look for the Gold Seal 


There is only one “Congoleum” and it 
is identified by the Gold Seal pasted on 
the face of every pattern. The name 
“Congoleum” is a registered trade name 
and the exclusive property of Congoleum 
Company, Incorporated. If you want 
to get “Congoleum” be sure to ask for 
it by name and look for the Gold Seal. 


Gold Seal 
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Give place, you 
ladies, and be- 
gone! 

Boast not your- 
selves at all! 

For here at hand ap- 
proacheth one 

Whose face will 
stain you all. 


I think Nature hath 
lost the mold 
Where she her 
shape did take, 
Or else I doubt if 
Nature could 
So. fair a creature 
make. 


Truly she did so far 
exceed 
Our women nowa- 
days 
As doth the gilly- 


flower a weed; 
And more a thou- 
sand ways. 


—John Heywood. 


ILLIAN RUS- 
SELL! Airy, 
fairy Lillian. 


A lovely lady! Sa- 
lute her memory! 
By the calendar 
that tapes the 
years of common 
mortals, she was 
thirty-eight when 
she came to the 
Weber and Fields 
Music Hall; but 
what had calendars 
to do with her? 
This was no mortal 
woman, or so it 
seems to us. She 
was the Queen to 
all the company 
within the first 
month, and in 
death she remains 
the Queen. First 
at rehearsals, last 
to leave; asking no privilege ot-indulgence; as un- 
assuming as a new chorus girl; the most beautiful 
and the highest salaried woman on the stage, and 
as gracious and merry as beautiful. 


OTOS. BY BYRON CO., N.Y. C. 


Selling Tickets at Auction 


HE was born Helen Louise Leonard in Clinton, 

Iowa, in the first year of the Civil War, her 
father a country editor, her mother an early cru- 
sader for women’s rights. She studied as a young 
girl in Chicago and New York for the grand-opera 
stage, and by the advice of her teacher and for the 
sake of the experience, she made her debut in the 
chorus of Edward E. Rice’s Pinafore company. The 
musical director, Harry Braham, instantly fell in 
" love with her, married her after an ardent two 
months’ courtship and swept her back into private 
life. The marriage was not a happy one, and Miss 
Russell returned to the stage at nineteen to sing 
The Kerry Dance, Twickenham Ferry and like bal- 
lads for Tony Pastor at fifty dollars a week. It was 
Pastor who christened her Lillian Russell. By the 
charm of her: voice,-her radiant beauty, graceful 
presence and considerable ability as an actress, she 
conquered first light opera, then musical comedy; 
America, then England. 

The years never rested more lightly upon a 
woman’s head. At thirty-eight she was unique, un- 
rivaled, the Queen of Song. 

Tickets for the opening performance of the fourth 
season were sold at auction, such was the demand. Sam 
Bernard, Peter Dailey and Lee Harrison knocked the seats 
down from the stage a week before the opening, and all 
Broadway was there. Jesse Lewisohn bid $1000 for two 
boxes in what was called the Horseshoe Circle. Stanford 
White, the Fish family, Mrs. Herman Oelrichs, Louis 
Sherry, J. B. Martin, Richard Croker, William Randolph 
Hearst, Abe Hummel, James R. Keene and Senator William 
H. Reynolds paid from $750 downward for other boxes, 
and orchestra seats were bid in at as much as $100. There- 
after first-night seats at the hall always were auctioned off. 
The total receipts for an opening show ran as high as $10,- 
500, a figure never approached in any other theater of 


Hopper and Russell in a Fiddie:Dee:Dee Scene 
Above—De Wolf Hopper and Six Hoity Toity Show Girls 


similar seating capacity, benefits possibly excepted. 
Weber and Fields had tried for three years to keep all 
seats out of the hands of ticket speculators. Failing, they 
appointed an official speculator of their own, Louis Cohen. 
Working on a salary for the house, Cohen disposed of a 
block of choice seats for each performance, in the lobby 
and on the sidewalk, at supply-and-demand prices. But 
for this additional revenue Joe and Lew would have been 
pressed to meet Miss Russell’s $1250 salary in so small a 
theater. 

The crush at the doors was so great the first night that 
many of the audience were ushered in through the stage 
door on Twenty-ninth Street. If there were fire rules for 
New York theaters in 1899, their fiat did not run these 


shoemaker is a business, but a hero? Better you sho 
marry a bookkeeper,’’ Warfield exclaimed. 


than the sword,” the girl sneered. 


you sign checks with a sword?” 
The scene in which Cohenski bought wine and din! 
for Lillian Russell followed. The lines, with one except! 
were nothing; but Warfield made the scene convulsin! 
funny. The one exception was: 
Firi: You might bring me a demi-tasse. 
CoHENSKI: Bring me the same, and a cup of coffee 


nights, and }y 
Yorkers got af 
taste of rush ip 
in the Subw;, 
The house -, 
newly decorai), 
turkey red and,q 
replaced by 1 
and buff. A 
Dale likened if 
interior to asah y 
mayonnaise, 5 
always, the cur’ ) 
was not lowe) 
finally until { 
midnight. Ty 
the flower sh. 
the ovations | 
the speeches. 

“Never in ¢ 
palmy days of » 
stock companie { 
Wallack, Daly | 
Palmer, nor ye; 
the present on{ 
the Frohman! 
the Herald q, 
wrote, “‘werem- 
bers greeted rp 
enthusiastically j 
new plays. Ez, 
down to the ¢. 
rus, had his and y 
own ovation.” 

The play 13 
Whirl-i-Gig, » 
second part ab- 
lesque of the firs! 
bedroom farees) 
come from Pa, 
The Girl fr) 
Maxim’s. Ne 
but Weber ¢l 
Fields would h} 
had the effront; 
to attempt to b: 
lesque a faree, | 
the Criterion > 
heroine was a questionable person let loose in 7: 
dishly conventional society. The topsy-turvy me: 
ods of the Music Hall made of her a prim innoceé, 
The virtuous spiritualistic wife of the origil 
became a virago addicted to spirits in liquid fo. 
The rise of the curtain disclosed Lillian Rus! 
in bed in what appeared to be night dress, wit! 
plug hat on her head. When she emerged from } 
covers, she was wearing a low-cut evening go). 
O tempora, O mores, O Avery Hopwood! Lett! 
began to arrive from patrons complaining that ' 
scene was suggestive. It was changed. 


Warfield in Farce 


HE production was two shades more gorge} 

than anything Broadway had seen until th. 
Pete Dailey sang Stromberg and Smith’s new! 
hit, Say You Love Me, Sue. Only Charley Ri, 
among the males, was permitted to look handso), 
Come what come might, the matinée girls could» 
pend on Ross to be handsome. Powdered tem}} 
and a little grease paint, and Ross was ready! 
any role. | 

In the first half of Whirl-i-Gig, Warfield was *° 
mund Cohenski, a millionaire Jew vacationing} 
Paris. His daughter, Uneeda, was in love with Cl 
ley Ross, the dashing Captain Kingsbridge, U.S.) 

“The captain is my ideal of a hero,’ Uneedat 
her father. 
“A hero! Is dot a business? A tailor is a busines: 


‘“‘A bookkeeper? I suppose you think the pen is migh 


“You bet you my life,” said Papa Cohenski. “Co 


(Continued on Page 47) 
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(Continued from Page 44) 
[Phi and every other joke quoted in the last 
paragraphs still are in active service. You 
“1 an even chance of hearing them the next time 
if enter the theater. 

or the first time in her career, Miss Russell 
sig a coon song, When Chloe Sings Her Song. 

(ncomparable drawing card that she was, Miss 
Essell could not stop the gap made by Fay 
|mpleton and Mabel Fenton’s absence from the 
nrlesques. Again Weber and Fields lured Miss 
Enton back from the Jersey shore to take the 
tle in Barbara Fidgety, a burlesque of Clyde 
& ch’s drama, in which Julia Marlowe was starring 

‘the Criterion. Miss Russell thereafter gave 
1 her time to the first part of the bills. 

Sharley Ross was running for mayor of Fred- 
ck on the platform of “To the victims belongs 
xat is spoiled.’’ Weber and Fields were stray 

‘yates from the Union Army. Weber had been 
»mised the job of tax collector by Ross. 

‘T have to go along the street and whenever I 
;. a tack, I should collect it so the bicycles 
,uldn’t get punctuated,’’ he explained to Fields. 

The excavator of the buried ruins of the Weber 
11 Fields’ Music Hall turns up an old friend at 
sary stroke of the pick. Another such a one was 
-» scene in Barbara Fidgety in which Lew had 
v,ickel and a thirst and Joe only the latter. 

‘Listen!’ Fields drilled his partner. ‘It 
xuldn’t do for us to look poor with these uni- 
‘ns on, so we will walk in and when I ask you 
vat you will have, you must say, kind of care- 
«, like this’ —stretching—‘“‘‘I don’t care for 
t Then I will have a beer, and they will not 
; onto us that we are impecurious.”’ 

The two parted the swinging doors, and Dailey 
11 Ross took the stage. As the latter finished a 
ne, high words came from the barroom, and Joe and 
_w emerged, gesticulating furiously. 

‘You are a false friend to me,”’ Fields accused. 

‘What did I do?”” Weber demanded. 

‘When I asked you what you would have, what did you 
422 

“TI said what you told me. I said’’—stretching—‘“‘‘I 
11’t care if I do.’” 


Nethersole’s Dual Task 


(ye at Wallack’s, across the street from the Music 

Hall, Olga Nethersole was engaged in the spring of 
‘10 in the diverting and dual task of playing Sapho and 
“ping out of jail. Magistrate Mott, Police Inspector 
[Tompson and a 
i-rified public 
»»0sed the for- 
rr and endeay- 
id to expedite 
} latter. Miss 
\thersole spoke 
jength and often 
ier great moral 
) ‘pose, the press 
ynt rubbed his 
1i1ds—and the 
\'rified public 
trmed the box 
ice. 

Taving seen the 
izinal, by now 
¢siderably dis- 
ncted, the pub- 
waited for the 
i lesque that was 
«ain to follow - 
ss Broadway. 
‘ss Nethersole 
/ an actress of 
11y mannerisms 
r a ripe subject 
burlesque. To 
i<e certain of 
cig the job ade- 
itely, Joe and 
(Vv borrowed 
ly Robson from 
|rles Frohman 
the title réle. 
€ incidents bet- 
» illustrate the 
rtige of Weber 
n Fields than 
1; Mr. Frohman 
te have lent 

distinguished 
nactress for a 
lesque and 
t she should 


PHOTOS. BY BYRON CO,, N. Y. C. 


Fay Templeton and Charley Bigelow in ‘‘Twirly Whirly”’ 


have gone willingly. Like Sam Bernard, Miss Robson’s 
stage name was the result of a typographical error. She 
had been born Robinson. In the early 80’s she was living 
in New York, a young widow with three children, earning 
a meager living by painting china and menu ecards. She 
never had set foot on a stage when she was engaged in 
1883 to play a small part in The Hoop of Gold. The part 
was Tilly, a slavey, and she made so much of it that Daniel 
Frohman engaged her for his Lyceum Theater company. 
From there she passed to the management of Charles 
Frohman, remaining with the classic Empire Theater com- 
pany for eighteen years and becoming the foremost char- 
acter woman of the time. 

There was no Wednesday matinée at Wallack’s, so the 
Music Hall canceled a Saturday afternoon performance and 


The Weber and hields Burlesque of the Florodora Sextet 


sacrificed a certain $1200 house to permit the 
company to watch Miss Nethersole’s performance 
on that afternoon. Although the play and star 
were sure to fare roughly at the impious hands of 
the Weberfields, the manager of Wallack’s, who 
knew free publicity when he saw it, reserved the 
four lower boxes for his visitors. 

Peter Dailey was living at the time in the Nor- 
folk Apartments, Broadway and Thirtieth Street, 
less than a block from either theater. At curtain 
time everyone was on hand save Dailey, who was 
to have the leading male réle in the burlesque. 
Joe and Lew hurried to the Norfolk. Snores pro- 
ceeded from Peter’s room, outside of which Mrs. 
Dailey stood guard. Nothing less than a fire 
would cause her to wake him, she declared. Peter 
must have his sleep. 

“Hither you get him up and over to Wallack’s 
in fifteen minutes, or he can sleep forever as far as 
we are concerned,’’ Weber declared hotly. 


The Weberfields’ Version of Sapho 


AILEY stumbled into the box inside of the 

fifteen-minute limit, resumed his interrupted 
sleep and did not hear three lines of the show. But 
on the opening night of the burlesque he was 
letter-perfect, and contributed more original busi- 
ness to the travesty than any two other players. 
Miss Robson, in contrast, was frantic and despair- 
ing, and pleaded for her release at every rehearsal. 
To an actress of her training, the Music Hall at 
rehearsal was a madhouse. 

“T always had a cue to work on; I don’t know 
where to start my lines,’’ she complained. “I’m 
sure I shan’t know what I am doing the first night, 
nor any night. I never know what the others are 
going to do or say next, particularly Mr. Dailey.” 

But she was persuaded to stay, did her part perfectly, 
and came to enjoy it as much as any of her temporary 
associates. 

The Music Hall merely reversed the character of the 
Daudet heroine, and rechristened her Sapolio in token of 
her having consecrated her life to the task of making Paris 
a spotless town morally. Dailey was Jean Gaussin, the 
unwilling victim of Sapolio’s high moral purpose. Warfield 
had the réle of Uncle Cesaire, who ate moth balls to con- 
ceal his alcoholic breath from his wife. Fields was a comedy 
servant girl who, ordered to serve the capon en casserole, 
cooked it in castor oil. Joseph, Fanny Le Grand’s perfect 
little gentleman of a child, became, in Weber’s hands, a 
kicking, brawling, tobacco-chewing brat. Harry Morey, 
now a Hollywood hero, had the small part of a concierge 
with an Irish 
brogue. 

“Tf you only 
will let me stay, 
I’ll blaek your 
boots,’”’ Fanny, or 
Sapho, had 
pleaded with Jean 
in the original. 
Peter Dailey 
dragged out a 
shoe-shining stand 
and the curtain 
fellon the travesty 
as May Robson 
opened a boot- 
black’s kit and be- 
gan on Dailey’s 
shoes. 

The Music Hall 
closed on May 
fifth and the com- 
pany took to the 
road by special 
train. The season 
was late, but 
Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore, Washing- 
ton, Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis, Chi- 
cago, Toledo, Buf- 
falo, Syracuse and 
Boston were wait- 
ing. The Weber- 
fields’ fame was 
becoming na- 
tional. In these 
ten cities Whirl-i- 
Gig piled up prof- 
its greater than 
those of the entire 
season at home. 
In the Music Hall 

(Continued on 
Page 97) 
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N THURSDAY, 
@) August sev- 
enth, the Brit- 
ish Parliament, Lords 
and Commons, ad- 
journed for its summer holiday. The first British Socialist 
government could contemplate the historic fact that it had 
survived its first complete parliamentary session. That 
session, which commenced on February twelfth, when 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald had: come before the House of 
Commons with his ‘‘ Ministry of all the Respectabilities,”’ 
had lasted almost exactly six months and in its course had 
evoked an ever-increasing feeling of reassurance in the 
middle-class British public. As far as that public could see, 
this ‘‘Socialist’’ government, theoretically so dangerous, 
did not in practice differ greatly from any other government. 
The great majority of the British people cordially ap- 
plauded Mr. MacDonald’s patient, sincere, skillful efforts 
to solve the triangular Franco-German-British problem on 
the lines of the Dawes report. It was grateful to him for 
having retrieved the prestige of the British Foreign Office 
from the abyss into which it had fallen under the immedi- 
ately preceding administrations. As far as the British Em- 
pire was concerned, although a section was sore at the 
Labor Government’s repudiation of the imperial-preference 
proposals agreed upon with the Dominion premiers in 1923 
and its abandonment of the Singapore base, it recognized 
that a Liberal government would have done precisely the 
same. In domestic affairs, this ‘Socialist’? government 
took care not to force its Socialist theories either into prac- 
tice or into general notice. If the condition of the country 
had not improved under this new administration, at least it 
had not become visibly worse. At Whitsuntide Mr. Mac- 
Donald had said that he saw no reason why his ministry 
should not continue to govern for two or three years, and— 
since both Liberals and Conservatives were still implacable 
in their mutual determination to exclude each other from 
office—the country saw no reason either. It was perfectly 
ready to accept, indefinitely, a ‘Socialist’? government 
that shelved its socialism, and saw even a positive advan- 
tage in doing so. Under the responsibilities of office, an 
explicitly revolutionary movement was apparently being 
converted into a Constitutional Party. 

But in the very last week of the session this peaceful 
atmosphere was suddenly shattered. Two distinct and 
seemingly quite independent storms—one from Ireland 
and one from Moscow—burst with startling unexpected- 
ness upon the summer-holiday mood at Westminster. 
Parliament indeed adjourned, as per schedule, but it ad- 
journed in a mood of bitter anger, certain that when it met 
again it would meet only to face a general election. 


The Boundary Question 


OME such sudden end to this haleyon period was bound 

to come. If the British Liberal and Conservative par- 
ties imagined that the Socialists were going indefinitely to 
be content with exercising an innocuous power on sufferance 
from the organized capitalism which it is the sole purpose 
of the socialist movement to destroy, they were in naive 
error. The one object of the Labor-Socialists in taking 
minority office was to prepare a favorable opportunity for 
the eventual seizure of unrestricted power. The ‘“ Consti- 
tutional’’ Socialists, who believe in revolution by Act of 
Parliament, aimed in the first place at reassuring the 
nervous British public, and, in the second, at the earliest 
moment that was propitious, at forcing an election on some 
issue that would unite in their favor the votes of a large 
section of non-Socialists with those of the militant socialist 
movement. Such an issue is provided by the Irish 
boundary controversy; the Liberals are traditionally 
hostile to Ulster. The ever-swelling mass of left-wing 
Socialists, and the communists behind them, had from the 
first the single determination to supplant as soon as possible 
the “Kerensky”’ government of Mr. MacDonald by one 
that would bring the revolution here and now; and they look 
for their opportunity in any sort of trouble, provided it is 
big enough. That opportunity is richly provided for them 
in the twin problems of the Free State-Ulster conflict and 
the ratification of the Anglo-Soviet Treaty. In the whole 
socialist movement, perhaps only Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
and his immediate entourage view the prospect with alarm. 
For them as individuals the prospect looks uncommonly 
like one of imminent pclitical extinction. They would 
doubtless much prefer to continue in a peaceful nonprovo- 
cative government of the country. But the socialist 
movement is very far from being controlled by Mr. Mac- 
Donald. It—and the Labor-Socialist government which is 
its first political expression—is controlled by individuals 
whose never-modified aim is revolution and nothing else. 
This article is not concerned with the rights and wrongs 
of the Free State-Ulster quarrel, and here only with its 
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reaction upon British politics. It was freely hoped in 
Britain, and not only by the politicians, that eventually 
the North would be so favorably impressed by the peace 
and happiness reigning in Southern Ireland that it would 
join the Free State of its own accord—at one and the 
same time removing a perpetual potentiality of Irish 
trouble and, by its presence in the Dublin Parliament, 
outweighing the influence of the irreconcilable anti-British 
elements. In the meantime, since Ulster showed an em- 
phatie aversion to doing any such thing, its exclusion, 
until it should voluntarily decide otherwise, from the effects 
of the Lloyd George-Michael Collins Treaty was guar- 
anteed by the first paragraph of the now famous Article 
12, which provided for the separate existence of a “‘ North- 
ern Ireland” as defined in the Government of Ireland Act, 
1920, ‘‘the provisions of which Statute . . . shall, so far 
as they relate to Northern Ireland, continue to be of full 
force and effect.’ 


A Complicated Situation 


N PRACTICE this strategy was not quite so simple to 
carry out, and its astuteness became a little too astute. 
For a variety of reasons, none of which is love for their 
Northern neighbors, the Southern Irish negotiators were 
irrevocably pledged to the principle of a United Ireland ‘“‘one 
and indivisible.’’ Behind them were the Irish idealists for 
whom the partition of Ireland is nothing less than sacrilege, 
there werethe irreconcilables of the I. R. A., determined that 
nowhere should the Union Jack wave over Irish soil, and 
there were the politicians and the economists who saw no 
chance of a solvent Ireland unless the industrial wealth of 
Ulster were made subject to the Dublin tax collector. 
After a bitter and stubborn discussion which all but termi- 
nated in a breakdown of the negotiations, a compromise 
was reached at 2:30 A.M. on December 6, 1921, by negotia- 
tors worn out with fatigue, and this second paragraph of 
Article 12 was agreed upon: ‘‘Provided that . .. a 
Commission consisting of three persons, one to be appointed 
by the Government of the Irish Free State, one to be 
appointed by the Government of Northern Ireland, and 
one, who shall be chairman, to be appointed by the British 
Government, shall determine in accordance with the wishes 
of the inhabitants, so far as may be compatible with eco- 
nomic and geographic conditions, the boundaries between 
Northern Ireland and the rest of Ireland.” 

On the face of it, this paragraph contradicts the one im- 
mediately before it, which stated that the provisions of the 
1920 Act “shall, so far as they relate to Northern Ireland, 
continue to be of full force and effect.’”’ But Ulster was not 
consulted in the negotiations, and that astutely drafted 
paragraph could be construed to mean almost anything. 
The British Conservative signatories to the treaty allege 
that they understood by it merely an adjustment of the 
already established boundary. 

The Irish allege that they were given to understand 
by Mr. Lloyd George that it implied handing over to 
them all those territories—eating deep into Ulster and 
comprising half of it. 

Ulster took its stand on Clause 1 of the Government of 
Ireland Act of the previous year—an act constituting a 
Northern government, which Ulster, anxious only to remain 
under the Parliament at Westminster, had very reluc- 
tantly accepted in the hope of facilitating peace in Ireland. 
That act, which was to remain “of full force and effect,”’ 
provided that “Northern Ireland shall consist of the 
Parliamentary counties of Antrim, Armagh, Down, Fer- 
managh, Londonderry, and Tyrone, and the Parliamentary 
boroughs of Belfast and Londonderry.’’ Nevertheless, the 
Northern Government was quite willing to agree to that 
minor adjustment of its boundaries which was, in fact, 
urgently called for. In some places the railroad crosses the 
frontier six and seven times—with two customhouses and 
frontier guards at each spot. It was naturally not willing 
to acquiesce in an “adjustment”? which was merely a 
euphemism for dismemberment of itself—and a consulta- 
tion between Sir James Craig, the Ulster Premier, and 
Michael Collins speedily revealed the Southern demands 
to mean nothing less. 

Thereafter the appointment of the boyndary commission 
was allowed to remain in suspense. The Free-Staters were 
busily employed in suppressing the Republicans. A Con- 
servative British government had siicceeded Mr. Lloyd 
George’s ministry—and the Southern Irish had no inten- 
tion of settling the boundary question by a commission on 
which Ulster would virtually have had two votes to their 
one. They preferred to wait for a more favorable occasion. 


y &. Britten Austin 
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The advent of: 
Labor-Socialist 
ernment gave 
a golden chan 
Every one of { 
British Socialist organizations had throughout bee 
vociferous partisan of the Irish movement. The person 
of the new government was mainly drawn from the 
pendent Labor Party—and the Independent Labor P; 
had over and over again reiterated its demand for 
complete independence of Ireland. Now was the mo 
to put forward the demand for the boundary comm 
A British Socialist government, the Independent 
Party come to power, would certainly appoint a cha 
whose casting vote would be favorable to the cause 
had so long championed. 

But—in this respect as in so many others disappoi 
his own extremists— Mr. Ramsay MacDonald surprisir 
showed no sign of partisanship for the South. He 
nized very clearly the explosive possibilities of s 
commission—unless its terms of reference were mu 
agreed upon beforehand. The boundary commission 
not be refused without disowning the treaty and givi 
Irish Republicans precisely the argument they wa 
Mr. MacDonald therefore, at the beginning of June 
suaded both Mr. Cosgrave and Sir James Craig to mee 
at Chequers with the object of getting both to agree 
boundary in advance. The meeting failed to produce 
solution. Mr. Cosgrave, whose at best precarious 
State government was more dangerously menaced ey 
day by the resuscitation of the out-and-out Republi 
movement, dared not accept less than the full Sinn } 
demands. Sir James Craig, equally, could not agree to 
dismemberment of the state of which he was Premier 

That this meeting failed was no fault of Mr. Ram 
MacDonald. He did his very best to bring about an a 
cable solution and his attitude was quite sincerely s 
up in a published letter to Mr. Cosgrave: ‘I ask you 
tell the Dail, and through them the people they repres¢ 
that if Irishmen can lay the foundations of a true and |; 
ing peace not only amongst themselves but with us, t 
will be rendering Europe, in this distracted juncture 0 
history, a service which future generations will not for 
I will ask Sir James Craig to give a similar message 
own Parliament.” 

The Dublin government retorted by nominating a re] 
sentative for the boundary commission. Ulster, in 
cireumstances—whatever Mr. MacDonald’s personal 
ness, the whole socialist movement at his back was 
mently, even virulently hostile to that Ulster ¥ 
perhaps somewhat aggressive patriotism has always beer 
offense to it—declined to nominate a representative atal 
The British Government then set up a legal committee to 
decide the technical question of whether the findings 
commission on which Ulster was not represented 
have legal effect. At the end of July, on the very 
adjournment of the British Parliament, the commii 
reported that such a commission would not be legally vz 


A Look Into the Near Future 


HAT precipitated the crisis. The government of the 
Irish Free State, vociferously supported by the en 
British socialist movement, demanded that a bill sho 
rushed through the British Parliament to “‘implement 
Treaty’’; in other words, to dismember Ulster with 
Ulster’s consent. Unless such a bill were immed 
passed, the Free-State government declared that it 
instantly succumb to the formidable*movement for 
independent republic. There is, in fact, every proba 
that whatever happens an avowed republic will sho 
supplant the extremely ambiguous Free State, whic 
openly accepted by most Irish politicians only as a stepp) 
stone. But no responsible British statesman wants 
that republic declared if it can possibly be avoided. Un 
this pressure, and the pressure of those shadowy b 
tremely influential people who move behind the scene 
the Labor Government, Mr. MacDonald agreed to br 

in such a bill, not at once, but on September thirtieth 
the date of reassemblage of the British Parliament was] 
forward from October twenty-eighth in consequence. 
Such a bill means, inevitably and at least, a genera 
tion. It will be supported by a strong contingent 
Liberals, who have an antipathy for Ulster almost ec 
to that of the Socialists—they have never forgiven 
for the stubborn opposition which almost wrecked 
Asquith’s government just before the war—and probabl) 
will pass through the House of Commons. And then it wil 
certainly be rejected by the Lords—with an appeal 
country as a consequence. That at least is the sequel 
events in the Socialist anticipation. 5 
(Continued on Page 51) 


(Continued from Page 48) 
s just the opportunity for which the 
stitutional’’ Socialists have been look- 
An election can always be won in 
nd on a cry of “Down with the 
d Lords!” Mr. Lloyd George proved 
long ago. FAlmost certainly, too, in 
srocess the already disintegrating 
al Party will be split into two, as it 
slit in the 80’s on a similar issue. It is 
the Liberals that the Socialists count 
inning seats, and they will almost 
nly return with an increased repre- 


sion. 
_ MacDonald himself, one may im- 
regards the prospect with less 
ire than most of his supporters. An 
yn which returns the Socialists to 
ment in increased strength will de- 
im of the office-without-power 
rent. Almost certainly, it means his 
ition from the leadership in favor of 
ho means business. The annual con- 
‘e of the Labor Party in October is, 
et, already scheduled by the left- 
rs as the occasion of his overthrow, 
Mr. Wheatley is alleged to be his 
ssor-designate. The bitter communist 
eft wing Socialist propaganda cam- 
‘against MacDonaldism has done its 
in the Socialist ranks, and there are 
. the Socialist movement—which is a 
different thing to Socialist govern- 
circles—who have any desire to see 
AacDonald’s leadership perpetuated. 
e rank and file he is a camouflaged 
eois who has betrayed the workers’ 
tunity. 
sre is no doubt that Mr. Ramsay 
Yonald is personally wedded to an 
ind policy, both in Ireland and on the 
ent, of conciliation and sweet reason- 
oss. Left to himself, he would un- 
conably prefer that the Irish Boundary 
aission should remain in the state of 
ase in which it has existed for the past 
years. He must be fully aware that 
-persession of the Irish Free State by 
ish Republic is, in any circumstances, 
Papen: if the Republicans hold 
iand for the moment, it is only in the 
‘that a Socialist British government 
ull the Ulster chestnuts out of the 
ir them. A government which, on the 
‘State president’s own statement, 
| by the forbearance of its adversaries 
‘ritish Government will pass a certain 
(of legislation, has obviously no vi- 
of its own. The Ulster boundary 
»m is perhaps not susceptible of a 
“ul solution; but if a crisis cannot be 
(, it is the statesman’s business to 
ne it. Animosity may die down with 
se of time. The subversive element 
‘itish politics, however, has no in- 
‘n of allowing Mr. MacDonald any 
postponement. It is bent on trouble, 
jaximum trouble possible. And when 
‘nes to the final show-down, Mr. 
“onald is not a free agent. That fact 
iramatically demonstrated to the 


/1 public in the first week of August. 


‘he Anglo-Soviet Conference 


1m April fourteenth, following the rec- 
ion of the Soviet Government by Mr. 
sonald, an Anglo-Soviet conference 
een sitting in London. The purpose 
tt conference from the Russian point 
iv was to obtain British funds for the 
vution of their campaign of world 
) tion; from the British point of view 
« to obtain recognition of liability for 
vst British interests confiscated by the 
«;. At the opening of that conference 
MacDonald welcomed the Russian 
gtes in a speech where he gave them 
erery plain speaking—a speech which 
it disgusted the entire British Socialist 
‘ent, and particularly the Socialist 
2ment’s own and only newspaper. 
ithat first speech Mr. MacDonald, 
(sed in his Franco-German diplomacy, 
te management of the conference to 
litenant, Mr. Ponsonby. 
th after month that conference 
ic on, with many rumors of final 
own and no progress on either side, 
a close veil of secrecy. On several 
ms Mr. MacDonald reassured the 
Public, nervous that its interests 
eing sacrificed. On the twentieth of 
n official statement was issued that 
‘ould be no question of any govern- 
tuaranty to a soviet loan. 
une eighteenth Mr. MacDonald was 
nParliamentwhetherthegovernment 
msidered the guaranteeing or pro- 
to consider the guaranteeing of any 
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Russian obligation? The reply was, ‘‘The 
answer is in the negative.” Finally, in 
exasperation, Mr. MacDonald informed 
the Russians that the negotiations could 
not be longer protracted, and that a de- 
cision, one way or the other, must be 
reached before the end of the parliamentary 
session on August seventh. 

M. Rakovsky dashed over from Moscow 
and there was a final sitting of the con- 
ference which lasted without intermission 
for twenty hours. The result of that sitting 
was announced in the morning newspapers 
of August sixth by the following official 
communiqué, signed by Mr. Ponsonby: 
- As the soviet delegation was unable 
to accept the amendment and concessions 
offered in regard to Article 14 of the Draft 
Treaty, no agreement was reached, ne- 
gotiations broke down, and the treaty will 
not be signed.” 


A Sudden Change of Front 


That same afternoon, however, Mr. Pon- 
sonby announced in the House of Commons, 
to the stupefaction of that august assembly, 
that a treaty had, after all, been agreed 
upon, and proceeded to present to the 
astonished members the double-barreled 
treaty which his government proposed to 
sign forthwith! Simultaneously, in the 
House of Lords, the Socialist Lord Chancel- 
lor was denying any knowledge whatever 
of the matter. 

Something dramatic had evidently hap- 
pened. According to the Workers’ Weekly, 
the official organ of the Communist Party, 
which in this instance should be well 
informed, ‘‘The rupture took place against 
the wishes of Ponsonby, the actual ne- 
gotiator, but at the express orders of 
MacDonald and Snowden, the men who 
dominate the Cabinet,” that-then ‘‘the 
honest and active elements in the Labour 
Party” had “gone to MacDonald and 
threatened to tell the workers the truth 
about him,” and that MacDonald had 
surrendered to the threat. 

Apparently, what really occurred was 
this: When thenegotiations broke down on 
August fifth the soviet representative 
Rakovsky had a meeting with a number of 
prominent left-wing M.P.’s. These gentle- 
men forthwith proceeded to hale the Prime 
Minister from the Dawes Report Confer- 
ence, then in its critical stages, and to 
demand of him that the Russian treaty 
should go through at once and at all costs. 
In the event of his refusal they threatened 
an open revolt and a tearing campaign in 
the country against him. They had secured 
in advance the support of the Union of 
Democratic Control and the Executive of 
the Trades Union Congress, with, of 
course, the certain assistance of the Inde- 
pendent Labor Party. In other words, the 
extremists gave Mr. MacDonald the choice 
of obeying or of being extinguished. 

Late that night there was another meet- 
ing of all the ‘‘advanced”’ Socialist M.P.’s, 
at which the campaign against MacDonald 
was finally resolved on, should he remain 
recalcitrant. Not only did they demand 
that the treaty should be agreed on, they 
demanded that it should be made a fait 
accompli and signed at once, without 
reference to the British Parliament, due to 
adjourn in less than forty-eight hours. And 
at a very early hour of the next morning 
Mr. MacDonald sent a note to Mr. Pon- 
sonby in which he ordered him to resume 
the conference and agree upon the treaty. 

Neyer, certainly, has the British House 
of Commons listened to such proposals for 
a treaty as those which were detailed to it 
by Mr. Ponsonby,that next afternoon. It 
was clear that, despite all the previous 
government denials, the British Govern- 
ment was going to guarantee a loan to 
Soviet Russia; it was going to conclude a 
trading agreement with Russia and grant 
diplomatic immunity to the members, and 
extra-territorial privileges to all the prem- 
ises of the various soviet trade delegations 
in the country—Socialist cheers—and, per 
contra, the Russian Government admitted 
a liability to the British holders of prewar 
Russian Government bonds and would 
negotiate with them. 

The House of Commons listened in an 
amazement that passed into derisive 
laughter, and from derision into fierce in- 
dignation. There was not time for any 
real discussion of the treaty before Parlia- 
ment adjourned on the next day, but Mr. 
MacDonald announced that although he 
proposed to sign it at once without such 
discussion—as in fact he did—the treaty 
should lie before the House for twenty-one 
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days at the beginning of next session before 
ratification by Parliament. 

It is wildly improbable that the British 
Parliament will ever ratify that treaty, and 
not only Mr. MacDonald but the soviet 
representatives must have been quite aware 
of the fact when they signed it. Why, then, 
did they sign it? Why is the entire revo- 
lutionary movement of Great Britain 
exchanging shouts of delight at this signa- 
ture of a treaty that will never come into 
effect? 

Because, by that fai! accompli, the revo- 
lutionaries gained several very definite 
advantages. In the first place they proved 
conclusively that Mr. MacDonald was not 
of the stamina that might be an obstacle in 
their path. In the second place, because 
the refusal to ratify that treaty is going to 
provide the Socialists with what they think 
is a splendid ery to electrify the industrial 
masses—‘“‘ The wicked capitalists have de- 
stroyed a treaty with Russia, the working- 
man’s paradise, which would have produced 
the millennium!’’ Outside the Socialist 
movement, as a matter of fact, the British 
workingman does not care two straws for 
Russia. In the third place, because the 
revolutionaries have secured a very real 
gain. Nothing is so difficult for the organ- 
izers of revolution as the procuring of head- 
quarters and storehouses which shall be 
free from police interference. Until the 
treaty is definitely repudiated, which 
cannot be until the end of October at the 
earliest, the Socialist government will 
certainly proceed on the assumption that 
it will be ratified—and the numerous soviet 
premises in Britain will in the meantime be 
immune from police raids. 

That is the achievement which Moscow 
records with the greatest exultation. The 
official soviet newspaper hurried to explain 
to the Russians that in virtue of this 
diplomatic immunity and extra-territorial 


’ 


status ‘‘the British police may not enter | 


the buildings or arrest the representatives. 

Moscow may or may not get money from 
Great Britain—in any event, by the fact 
of the treaty having been signed, it will 
probably get the fifty million dollars 
belonging to the late Czarist Government 
lying in London, which hitherto had been 
withheld—but it has secured, for a couple 
of months, at least, absolutely safe centers 
of revolutionary action. 


An Ancient Precedent Broken 


There is another point about this treaty 
which is of historic interest and consider- 


able significance. It is the first treaty ever | 
made by a British Government with a | 


foreign power which is not made in the 
name of the King of England. The treaty 


is between—not, as is usual, “‘ His Britannic | 


Majesty ’’—the “Government of Great Brit- 
ain and Northern Ireland” and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, and it is the 
first British treaty not to be signed by 
the King. Now the King of England is the 
sole legal nexus of the British Empire. The 
British oversea Dominions, self-governing 
though they are, since they accept his 
suzerainty, are bound by any treaties he 
makes. Since he has not signed the Anglo- 
Soviet Treaty it is not binding on the 
Dominions, and all of them made haste, in 
fact, to repudiate publicly any participa- 
tion in it. Commenting on this omission 
of the King’s name, the Labor Govern- 
ment’s newspaper said: ‘‘It is therefore 
important as marking a new step in the 
decentralisation of the British Empire.” 
To most Britishers, ‘“‘decentralisation”’ in 
this instance is merely a euphemism for 
“disintegration.’’ That this treaty, finally 
ratified or not, is another blow at the 
solidarity of the British Empire is one of 
the reasons of the Socialist jubilation over 
its signature. 

Whatever its ultimate fate, this Anglo- 
Soviet Treaty is going to introduce another 
element of fierce controversy into an 
autumn session that is already supplied 
with more controversy than enough. It 
has stirred the British middle classes to a 
quite unusual anger of indignation, and it 
will be bitterly opposed by both Liberals 
and Conservatives alike. 

The country had not recovered from its 
amazement at all this when it was stag- 
gered by a second proof of the subservience 
of the government to the subversive ele- 
ments lurking in its shadow. At the end of 
July a communist newspaper covered the 
whole of its front page with a proclamation 
to the Army, Navy and Air Force that 
called upon the fighting forces: “To begin 
the task not only of organising passive 
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He’ll know 
the ditference 


in the first drenching rain! 


S it a really waterproof 
raincoat—or a clever imi- 
tation? 


Your boy will find this out 
in the first soaking rain. But 
it will pay you to know— 
before you buy the coat. 

The quality that keeps a rain- 
coat waterproof can’t be seen— 
even by experts. It depends 
not only on the quality of the 
rubber itself but on the way rub- 
ber and the fabric are joined. 
That’s why thousands of people 
today have learned to look for 
the name “U.S.” Raynster as a 
guarantee of lasting raincoat 
protection. 

“U.S.”’ Raynsters are backed 
by all the skill and experience of 
the largest rubber organization 
in the world. 


“U.S.” Raynsters are a com- 
plete line of raincoats for men 
and women, boys and girls— 
from rugged rubber surface 
coats to smart tweeds and cash- 
meres with the rubber hidden 
inside. 

Our little booklet entitled, “A 
Scotchman Started It,” willhelp 
you to distinguish raincoat qual- 
ity. Mailed free to you. Address 
Dept. X, 1790 Broadway, New 
York City. 


United States Rubber Company 


6 ” 


US 
Raynsters 
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Watch This 


Column 


‘The sweetest garland to the sweetest 
maid.’”’ —TICKELL 


LAURA LA PLANTE 
Who appears in “BUTTERFLY.” 


Thousands of people have 
written to me praising UNIVER- 
SAL PICTURES and asking me 
whether there are any particular 
theatres at which UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES are shown. I have an- 
swered saying that they are gener- 
ally shown at most good houses, but 
in case they are not shown in the 
theatre you attend, my advice is to 
ask the manager of that theatre to 
book any particular picture you have 
in mind. His success depends on 
pleasing you, and. it stands to reason 
he will grant your request. 


You may think that this will 
be wasted effort or that the man- 
ager of your favorite theatre will 
ignore your requests and suggestions. 
On the contrary, he will be glad to 
hear from you—he will be tickled to 
death to get your ideas—and nothing 
would please him more than to have 
all the people who come to his theatre 
take that much interest in his business. 


The local theatre manager 


would rather depend on your 
choice of pictures than on his own. Toa 
large extent he has to guess at your pref- 
erences, whereas if you state them directly 
he has something definite to goon. Inas- 
much as you ask for what you want in ev- 
ery other line of purchasing, why shouldn’t 
you ask for what you want in pictures? 


I suggest that you try the 


experiment. Ask the manager of 
your favorite theatre to get the massive 
production, ‘‘ The Hunchback of 
Notre Dame’’; ‘‘ The Signal Tower,”’ 
with VIRGINIA VALLI; ‘‘ The 
Reckless Age,’’ with REGINALD 
DENNY; ‘‘ Merry Go Round,’’ with 
MARY PHILBIN and NORMAN 
KERRY; ‘‘Hit and Run,’’ with HOOT 
GIBSON; “The Turmoil,’’ with 
GEORGE HACKATHORNE and 
ELEANOR BOARDMAN;; the Cham- 
pion JACK DEMPSEY ‘‘Fight and 
Win’’ pictures; ‘‘Wine,’’ with CLARA 
BOW, or any other Universal Picture 
which you may not have seen. See what 
the manager has to say. 


(Carl facemmle 
President 


(To be continued next week) 
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resistance when war is declared, or when 
an industrial dispute involves you, but 
definitely and categorically to let it be 
known that neither in a class war nor a 
military war, will you turn your guns on 
your fellow-workers, but instead you will 
line up: with your fellow-workers in an 
attack upon the exploiters and capitalists, 
and will use your arms on the side of your 
own class.’ The manifesto concluded with 
the emphatic exhortation: ‘‘Refuse to 
shoot down your fellow-workers; refuse to 
fight for profits; turn your weapons upon 
your oppressors.” 

This is the kind of thing no government 
can overlook; ultimately every govern- 
ment depends on the fidelity and discipline 
of its fighting forces. Accordingly the 
socialist attorney-general ordered a prose- 
cution, the editor of the Workers’ Weekly 
was arrested, and on August sixth he was 
charged by the director of public prose- 
cutions with inciting to mutiny. The case 
was remanded, and Mr. Edgar Lansbury, 
the son of George Lansbury, provided bail 
for the prisoner. 


Middle-Class Confidence Shaken 


The prosecuting government counsel at 
the -first hearing had emphasized that the 
charge was a very serious one, as indeed 
under British law it is, but when the case 
came on again at the expiration of the 
remand, he stated that the government had 
decided to withdraw the prosecution and 
offer no evidence. ‘‘Since the process was 
issued,”’ he said, ‘‘it had been represented 
that the object of the article was 
not to endeavour to seduce men in the 
fighting forces from their duty but 
was comment upon armed military forces 
being used by the State for the suppression 
of industrial disputes.” In view of the 
plain words of the manifesto, the explana- 
tion was not very convincing, but it might 
have passed without attracting much notice 
had not the political bureau of the Com- 
munist Party thought fit to issue, the same 
evening, an explanation of its own. 

This explanation deserves to be re- 
produced in full—it will echo and reécho 
through Britain for many months to come: 


‘In view of the statement made by the 
counsel for the prosecution in the case 
against the Editor of the Workers Weekly, 
the Political Bureau of the Communist 
Party desires to make it clear that no effort 
was made by Comrade Campbell to pro- 
vide a defence such as that outlined by the 
prosecution as a reason for withdrawing 
the charge. Campbell’s defence was justifi- 
cation, and he, with the assistance of other 
comrades, was fully concerned in arranging 
evidence to make this good. Arrangements 
had been made to ask for an adjournment 
in order that Mr. MacDonald, the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Henderson (the Home 
Secretary) Mr. Clynes (the Socialist Leader 
of the House of Commons) and several 
others who had been closely associated 
with the Second International could be 
sub-poenaed as witnesses for the defence. 

‘‘We wish to state that the withdrawal of 
the charge was made on the sole respon- 
sibilty of the Labour Government wnder 
severe pressure from such well-known Labour 
members of Parliament as George Lansbury 
(who volunteered to give evidence for 
Campbell’s defence of Justification), Mr. 
James Maxton, A. A. Purcell, John Scurr 
and many others.” 


This candid statement was a bombshell 
which left the official Socialists aghast, 
while it immediately evoked a storm of 
angry indignation in Britain. The British 
middle classes wanted insistently to know 
why the course of justice, in a case con- 
cerned with the very foundations of govern- 
ment, had been deflected. But they got no 
answer from the Labor Government. 

What they got was a second communiqué 
from the political bureau of the Communist 
Party: 


“Following the proceedings in the Bow 
Street Police Court against Mr. J. R. 
Campbell, Editor of the Workers Weekly, 
it was incumbent upon. the Communist 
Party to issue a statement recording a 
working-class victory. 

“In that statement it was pointed out 
that the forces of reaction would make a 
vicious effort to strike back in some other 
direction. Already they are at work. They 
are endeavouring to attack the Labour 
movement through the Labour Govern- 
ment. Attempts are being made to raise 
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an issue on the question of political inter- 
ference with the judiciary. 

“On this issue the Communist Party 
calls on the whole working class to rally 
round the Labour movement and to set up 
a solid front against the presumption of 
those who have continually used the legal 
machinery to serve their own class purposes. 
The fact that pressure was brought to 
bear on the Labour Government for the 
purpose of getting it to drop the prose- 
cution of the Editor of the Workers Weekly 
is supposed to be a heinous offence, but 
nothing is said about the pressure that was 
brought to bear on the Government by the 
reactionary politicians and Press to get the 
persecution started. 

“The Labour Government, in with- 
drawing the prosecution against Jee 
Campbell, for the first time since taking 
office, has been compelled to act as a 
Labour Government should.” 


This again is candid, devastatingly so, 
and it was given a prominence in every 
newspaper of the country that must have 
been highly displeasing to Mr. MacDonald 
and his official entourage. At a blow the 
whole of that middle-class confidence, 
so carefully and painstakingly acquired 
through six months of cautious admin- 
istration, was dissipated. The Socialist 
government is thrown back on the Socialist 
movement for its sole support. 

There is no doubt that this result was 
deliberately envisaged by the elements who 
launched those two communist commu- 
niqués. The next week-end they placarded 
every barrack wall in Aldershot, the princi- 
pal depot of the British Army, with the 
manifesto for which they had been prose- 
cuted. 

The agenda of the coming Labor Party 
conference is filled with resolutions angrily 
condemnatory not only of the policy of the 
MacDonald government but of the personal 
behavior of itsmembers, in particular those, 
like Mr. Henderson, who were leading lights 
of the Second International. Their chief 
crime, apparently, is that they did not at- 
tend court functions in Red Phrygian caps. 
It is a case of any stick being good enough 
to beat the unpopular dog. The very small 
group which has gained something very like 
control of the British Socialist movement 
has decided that it is time to turn Mr. Mac- 
Donald out. He has served his purpose. 
He has given socialism an official standing. 


Opposition to the Dawes Plan 


Mr. MacDonald’s one great achieve- 
ment—and it is a very great achievement — 
has been the London Conference upon the 
Dawes Plan, which successfully crowned 
many months of patient and skillful diplo- 
matic labor; and, ironically enough, his 
success has by no means strengthened his 
position with his own party. Quite the 
contrary. The Socialist movement as a 
whole is bitterly and openly opposed to the 
Dawes Plan. The Socialists are quite 
pleased that Germany should receive a 
two-hundred-million-dollar credit from 
America and Britain. They are desperately 
anxious to get France out of the Ruhr. 
Anything which will help Germany is as- 
sured of their enthusiastic support. But 
they violently dislike the idea of Germany 
being called upon to repay anything in 
return, and they stigmatize the Dawes 
Plan as a bankers’ scheme to bind the 
German worker in an economic servitude. 
Since Mr. MacDonald’s diplomacy did not, 
after all, result in the immediate evacu- 
ation of the Ruhr by the French, they have 
not the slightest desire to see the Dawes 
Plan put into effect. 

And Mr. MacDonald’s championship of 
this iniquitous bankers’ scheme for the en- 
slavement of the German proletariat will 
be one of the most damaging and furiously 
delivered of the many accusations to be 
hurled at him at the forthcoming Labor 
Party conference. 

There is—as was explained in the previ- 
ous article of this series—a bitter struggle 
between the personalities who compose 
the Second—Hamburg—International and 
those who compose the Third—Moscow— 
International for the control of the British 
revolution—when it comes. The Second— 
Hamburg—International won the first 
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round. The personnel of the first 
Labor-Socialist government was alm 
clusively drawn from its executive 
avowed British representatives of the 
International were altogether 
from Mr. MacDonald’s governm 
its covert representatives were 
likewise excluded or given onl 
office. But in the ensuing six mo 
Moscow International has underm 
whole foundation on which that goy 
ment rests. 

While the British Labor Party w 
yet the British government, the ind 
masses of Britain could and largely 
believe that the advent of such a ¢ 
ment would be synonymous w it 
millennium. But after six months : 
government the British iii I 
badly off as before. Nothing of y 
was promised has come true. 


MacDonald Faces Crisi : 


On August first there were still 1,0 
persons officially registered as 
ployed—and the unemployment 
which had drooped a little at the beg 
of the year, has been slowly but s 
rising since June. Before Mr. MacDec 
government assumed office it ann 
that it possessed a certain speci 
unemployment. Since then its onl 
nouncement on the subject, unde 
able by the workingman, has be 
Socialist—late secretary of the § 
International—Minister of Labor’se 
ated outburst in the House of Com 
“We are not conjurors to produ 
employment schemes like rabbits o 
hat!”’ Furthermore, the wages of 
millions employed in world-competit 
dustries had been forced, by | 
economic pressure, to little more tha 
subsistence level; they have not, t 
appreciable extent, improved. The) 
living has not come down. There j 
a shortage of something like aa r 
houses—which means, translated i 
experience of the industrial - masses, | 
palling amount of human misery a 
Socialist housing scheme, which on 
came law in the last week of the s S¢ 
has not yet produced a single struc 
bricks and mortar. In fact, sine 
Conservative government’s housing s¢ 
which was already in operation, has 
suspended for eight months, sine 
government fell, the shortage is t 
extent accentuated. The British vy 
man’s horizon is filled with these 
facts. He cares nothing for a E 
Empire, which is a mere phrase to hi 
cares nothing for Mr. MacDonald’s 
to solve the German problem, © 
wants—but he wants it at once—is é 
provement in his conditions of life, 

It is this mass of discontent that 
the agents of the Third Internationa 
chance, and they have exploited it 
utmost of their energy. They are | 
the workingman’s elbow. If "this So 
government has failed him it is not bi 
the socialist promises were. fallacious 
because it is not socialist enough. 
less communist propaganda from 
factory nuclei and within his trades+ 
has maddened him to suspicion @ 
revolt against the orthodox trade 
leaders and the government of whicl 
are the mainstay. 

Each one of the long succession. 
official strikes into which the com 
agitator cynically goads him leave 
more bitter and more desperate than’ 
He listens more and more readily 
demoralizing ery, “‘We are betraye 
that cry which can in a moment ¢ 
even a disciplined army into a hi 
mob. Would communism spell releas 
is vehemently and plausibly asserted 
at every hour of the day. He wou 
perhaps himself join the Communist P 
but he is more than half inclined to gi 
communists a chance, and see if th 
right. 4 

All the signs point to Mr. Ramsay 
Donald’s having arrived at a crisis 
political career. A second session of 
erate nonprovocative government: 
ently denied to him. The world revol 
aries, whose axiom is still Karl ] 
famous ‘The World-Revolution « 
commence in England, and Ireland 
first point of attack,’ have used hi 
their purposes to let loose a politic al s 
whose end no man can foresee. 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald was never 
than a Kerensky, to be overthrow! 
he had played his part.. —— 298 
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Whatever the price of the car fitted with a Body by Fisher, the Fisher 
mark assures you that the coach-work represents the very highest value. 
Recognition of this fact is the most sweeping conviction in the motor car 
industry today, because the industry recognizes the other fact that nothing 
surpasses Fisher experience, resources and facilities in body-building. 
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They cost 50+ 
But wearand 


look Like S{2 


HERE ate cer- 
tain articles 
of dress on which 
even the most fas- 
tidious men can 
practice the trict- 
est economy::-- 
Hose, for example. 
Especially when 
ou can get hose 
like these for fifty 
cents, chain-knit 
of fine fibre-silk 
and mercerized 
lisle; trim and good 
looking, equal to 
the punishment 
of long wear and re- 
peated washings. 


Wilson CSr0d 


MAKERS AND IMPORTERS OF MEN'S FINE 
FURNISHINGS FOR 60 YEARS 


Hose, Belts, Garters, 
Cravats, Suspenders, 
Mufflers, Shirts, 
Pajamas, Nightshirts, 
Underwear, Handker- 
chiefs, Knit Gloves 


WILSON BRO’S, CHICAGO 
New York Paris 
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BY ALL MEANS RETURN IT 


result? If the hose gave poor service at a 
dollar, the customer would think, ‘Oh, 
well, they were only a dollar, and they gen- 
erally wear pretty well.’”’ And she would 
casually discard them for new ones. 

But now! If a run appears on first or 
second wearing, or a slight flaw in the silk 
is revealed, back come the three-dollar- 
and-a-half stockings. She cannot afford to 
toss these aside. 

The manufacturer corrected himself. 

“T said the same stockings. Perhaps 


| these are not quite as good as the before- 


the-war hose. But that is the fault of the 
dyeing. Then we had six or eight staple 
colors—brown, blue, black, white—oh, you 


_ know them. So care could be taken in the 


simple dyeing process. Now I am turning 
out four hundred and twenty-five different 
shades. And the care that was given to six 
colors must be divided among four hundred 


' and twenty-five. Consequently sometimes 


hose remain too long in the dye solution; 
other times not long enough. Style, style— 
sacrifice everything for style.” 

Not everything, I thought, for there is a 
type of return that means sacrifice on the 
part of the house for customers. There are 
a few customers who deliberately impose 


/ on an establishment. 


A pretty little debutante purchased a 
pair of gold slippers. She wore them to a 
dance, then took her manicure scissors and 
slit them across the toes. 

“The first time I wore them,’’ she com- 
plained, ‘‘they did that.” 

There was some remonstrance by the de- 
partment buyer, but she finally took them 
back. The girl’s father ran too large an 
account to offend for eighteen dollars. A 
friend to whom the young person bragged 
about the occurrence repeated the story to 
the buyer. 

“T knew it,’? was the answer. “But I 
have never told a customer that she lied.” 
I can believe that too! 

Another little lady purchased a beautiful 
string of pearls. As she had excellent credit, 
she was permitted to carry them with her. 

“Pearls are so lovely,’’ said the sales- 
woman. “But they are said to mean tears.” 

They did—the saleswoman’s. The next 


_ afternoon an older woman brought the 


| was out of town on her 


pearls back. 

“My daughter could not return these 
herself, and I promised to see to it. She 
finds them entirely unsatisfactory, and is 
very sorry.” 

She did not bother to explain that the 
daughter could not appear in person as she 
honeymoon, nor 
that the pearls had been sufficiently satis- 
factory to grace the daughter’s neck at her 
wedding. 

But it took a woman of real courage to 
purchase four dozen punch glasses, have 


| them sent out special and return them as 
| unsuitable for use two days later, with bits 


of orange and cherry and pineapple still 


| attached! 


Careless Shopping 


However, the return problem would be 
comparatively simple if it included only the 
reasons that I have mentioned above. But 
there is another cause, and it is by far the 
most serious and puzzling of all. I refer to 
the careless shopping on the part of an idle 
or indifferent public. 

“Tt seems impossible to get a hat to fit 


_ my child,” remarked a woman who was 
| preparing to return a small blue sailor. 


“This is my third attempt.” 
“Why not bring the child with you?” 


| suggested the exchange clerk. 


“T never like to bother with an infant 
when I am shopping. I can always take 
things out on trial. Besides, he came down 
with measles yesterday.” 

The last sentence proved her undoing. 
The hat exposed to measles was not allowed 
to return. But it would be an exaggeration 
to say that she left, a satisfied customer. 

Hundreds of women kill the time be- 
tween luncheon and matinée by shopping. 


| They order sent to their homes anything 


that takes their fancy. There is no obliga- 
tion incurred. If later reflection shows 
that the article is unneeded, returning is a 
very simple and painless process. Some 
customers of this type become so well 
known that the exchange clerks dread to see 
them reach their floor. 

“Do you suppose that Mrs. Blank ever 
keeps anything that she buys?” one little 


(Continued from Page 22) 
clerk asked another. The other supposed 


not. 

“T thought that I liked this suit,” said a 
middle-aged woman in a grieved tone. 
“But my family thinks it very unbecoming. 
Lam sorry ” Her words trailed off. 


The suit was taken back in short order, a. 


hundred-and-fifty-dollar suit. And she pur- 
chased another—for sixty-five dollars. 

“T know her of old,’’ commented the 
saleswoman when she had departed. ‘“‘She 
is always coming in with some other woman 
and buying an expensive garment. And in 
a day or two, back she comes and buys 
something else for a much lower figure.” 

“You were mighty nice to her in that 
case,” I said. 

“Oh, no. She always does buy finally, so 
she is a good customer. There are plenty 
who buy high-priced goods and return them 
without making any other purchase. She 
is better than most four-flushers.”’ 

Of course, careless shoppers always have 
an alibi. Wrong size, wrong color, changed 
mind, repurchased at different price are 
some of the most usual. Sometimes an ex- 
change clerk makes an effort to be obliging 
and merely succeeds in calling their bluff. 


Come:-Backs by the Hundred 


“T ordered a blue beaded bag and re- 
ceived a black one instead,” said a cool 
young miss, laying on the counter a $4.75 
special. 

But when the clerk produced a blue one, 
the customer’s expression could never have 
been translated as one of pleased appre- 
ciation. 

“T don’t want any now,” she interrupted 
crossly. ‘‘And I have no time to waste. 
Hurry!’’ 

One day forty-seven women who brought 
back blouses said that the size was not as 
marked. A later check-up showed that 
only one was tagged incorrectly. Thirty- 
one women had received the wrong color 
in gloves. Only two were willing to accept 
the color they claimed to have ordered. 

“TI think that every house dress sold has 
come back,” said a clerk to me a week after 
a sale in that department. ‘They are com- 
ing back by the hundreds.” 

“Many of my friends found them most 
satisfactory,” I interpolated hastily, while 
I tried vainly to catch her eye, unnoticed 
by three customers waiting at the desk. 

“Nobody else did then,” was the uncom- 
promising response. 

When we were alone I said, “I would 
never talk like that before customers. They 
will think that they had a narrow escape 
with the dresses.” 

“Yes, maybe.” 

But one-fifth of the dresses did come 
back, and yet they were extraordinary bar- 
gains. 

“Ts seven a good number?”’ asked a sales- 
woman, holding up a pretty brown wrap. 

““A sacred number,” I answered. 
“6 Why?” 

“This has been sold six times, and here it 
is back again. I would not sell it again on 
a bet. It is hoodooed.’”’ She returned the 
cloak to stock. 

Of course the merchants are not passively 
watching this influx of goods for resale. 
Measures are taken. 

Some goods are marked nonreturnable. 
There is some variation in merchandise so 
labeled, but most houses include articles in 
which a question of hygiene or depreciation 
arises. 

Under the first head would come hats, 
hair nets, shoes, jewelry, corsets; under 
the second, silks, laces, linens, voiles, rib- 
bons—in short, goods sold by the yard. 
But the system does not work perfectly. 
It does not illustrate the meek inheriting 
the earth so well as it does the survival of 
the fit, or of the fight. 

Let a mouselike little person try to re- 
turn a yard and a half of velvet, and she 
will find herself homeward bound with the 
velvet under her arm so quickly that she 
will have the haziest recollection of the 
encounter. 

But if a woman fires a hat at the floor 
man and hits a stock boy, meanwhile rais- 
ing the most ungodly rumpus, the chances 
that she will be incarcerated are as slight as 
the chances of the hat’s acceptance are 
manifold. 

I remember one notable exception. A 
heavy-set, thick-jowled individual stopped 
me. 
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“T’ll not have my wife wearing 
skirts like these,’’ he stated truculent}|; 
tried to back delicately from his 
Volstead breath. i 


Our erstwhile customer was f | 
toward the stairs with his parcel ¢lut| 
in a blue-mottled fist. | 

“What happened?” I asked in asto)\, 
ment. 

“T don’t know. He just left all of a 
den.” But she had a queer expressio), 
if she had been eating a ham sandwich} 
it bit her. 

“Nonsense!’’ I exclaimed. ‘“Somet, 
did happen.” I sat down at her side}! 
started to open a drawer to get a pie 
note paper. 

She intercepted me. 

“Don’t,” she said. 

“What? Loose?’ 

She nodded. i 

“T bought a little boa.” This was 
time when so many persons were bu 
tiny boa constrictors as house pets, “| 
he was in a carton in that drawer. Bu) 
got out somehow. Just now when ]/ 
going to open the drawer to get my cr) 


t 
1 
P| 


\ 


““He’s loose.” 


Maybe he did. Quite an original wa) 
reduce returns. 

Some houses set time limits on al 
possibilities—three days after purchase 
within five days. ; 

“Of course, if there is a good reason 
delay, like illness or absence from town) 
sometimes make exceptions,” explaine| 
member of the management of one s 
house. Bt: | 

“But are there not quantities of ex 
tions?” 

“Well, yes; I guess in the long run 
have a good many.” ! 

I guess they do. I never knew anyb 
to be refused. ; 


Diplomatic Appeals 


I do not believe that the time limits| 
much more good than the diplomatic | 
ters that are at times released. 
letters are sent to persons whose accol) 
show a high rate of returns—10 per cent. 
20 or 25, as the case may be. Theyn 
read like this: 


in the month of August. 
We feel that we are giving you ap 
grade of service to cause you such repea 
inconvenience. If you will suggest in w 
way we are at fault, we shall be very g 
to take measures to correct ourselves. | 
Sincerely yours, 


one each on three successive days. I mi 
a point of stopping at this store and 0 
lined my plan of conduct. I would 4 

i 


charges appeared on my bill. I had! 
story letter-perfect by the time I had t| 
it to an exchange clerk, a floor man} 
salesman, an assistant buyer and a buy 
I tore myself away when I heard whisp 
ings about the superintendent, but not 
luctantly. If I recall accurately, my | 
words were: ‘‘Do as you like. If those! 
baskets are still in my house day 
tomorrow, I shall burn them in 
cinerator.”’ . 
I do not think this is called third 
however. It is finding out exactly W 
(Continued on Page 56) 
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airs Announces the 
Ey aay sep a 2, e ° 
~~. Fisher-Built Coach 
| px e. -A new Oldsmobile Coach—with “Body by Fisher’! A creation that 
LDS embodies everything for which the name Fisher stands! Velour 
¥ upholstered — and roomy and comfortable for five passengers! Big 
rie 33-inch doors give wide entrance space—the new patented one- 


piece windshield provides better ventilation and full driving vision. 

sy And underneath this splendid coach body, with its Duco Satin finish, 
is the famous tried and proved Oldsmobile Six chassis. Only the body- 

building skill of Fisher, the unlimited resources of General Motors and 

the great manufacturing facilities of Oldsmobile could produce such a 

coach at $1065. Don’t fail to see this coach—at your nearest dealer’s. 


Roadster $875, Touring Car $875, Sport Roadster $985, Sport Touring $1015, 2 Passenger Coupe $1045, Coach $1065, 
4 Passenger Coupe $1175, Sedan $1250, De Luxe Sedan $1350. The G.M.A.C. extended payment plan makes buying easy. 
All prices f. 0. b. Lansing. Tax and spare tire additional. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 
OLDS MOTOR WORKS OF CANADA, LTD., OSHAWA, ONTARIO 
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Nickolas Muray 


Health and energy go with sound teeth. Keep your 
teeth not only white—but safe—with Pebeco 


The new natural way 
to prevent Dry Mouth 


and keep your teeth safe 


‘This tooth paste increases the 
natural protective fluids 


EN learned it first. Now 

women are finding that the 
only way to keep the teeth per- 
manently safe is to keep the 
mouth glands working. 

In hardly any instance do these 
glands flow normally today. Mod- 
ern foods are too soft, too hastily 
swallowed. From sheer lack of 
exercise the mouth glands 
dry up. 

Yet their alkaline fluids are na- 
ture’s method of cleaning your 
teeth. When they flow normally, 
they completely neutralize the 
acids that cause decay. 


Brushing not enough 
Physicians and dentists today say 
brushing is not enough. Five min- 
utes after you have brushed your 
teeth the acids of decay begin to 


form again. To keep your teeth 
permanently safe you must restore 
the natural protective fluids of 
the mouth glands. 


Gently stimulate the glands 


With this tooth paste you can 
gently stimulate the glands to 
flow normally. As soon as Pebeco 
enters your mouth you feel the 
difference. All the dryness is gone. 


Good healthy amounts of saliva 
are flowing. These alkaline fluids 
neutralize the acids of decay as 
fast as they form. 

Temporary cleaning is now recognized 
as insufficient. Everywhere people are us- 
ing Pebeco to keep their teeth permanently 
safe. Send for a trial tube of Pebeco. 
Made only by Lehn & Fink, Inc. At all 
druggists’. Canadian Agents: Harold F. 
Ritchie & Company, Ltd., 10 McCaul 
Street, Toronto, Ontario. 


Send coupon 


for free 


generous tube 


Pebeco. 


Free 
Offer 


LEHN & FINK, Inc., Dept. E-16 
635 Greenwich Street, New York, N. Y. 
Send me free your new large sized sample tube of 
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(Continued from Page 54) 
goods are returned, so the reasons can be 
studied, analyzed, remedied. It may have 
its advantages. 

Meanwhile, remembering that charity 
begins at home, the various managements 
are not neglecting the employes within 
their gates. Sales persons are gathered in 
groups, small and large, and urged to sell 
more carefully and thereby avoid returns. 
They are told of incidents that seem to 
point to poor salesmanship, which resulted 
in merchandise making the round trip— 
store to home, then home to store. 

A refrigerator was sold: a large, hand- 
some affair of enamel and gleaming nickel. 
Two days later the salesman was called to 
the telephone by the customer. 

“Have your wagon stop for it any time 
you like,’”’ was the burden of her refrain. 
“The refrigerator is too large to come 
through any of my doors. It is waiting in 
the garage.” 

It did not have to wait much longer. 

Customers who are matching materials 
by memory or purchasing for someone else, 
or who are estimating probable size of waist 
or gloves, are to receive gentle but firm 
treatment. No one ever seems to remember 
colors or shades correctly, 

A woman said, ‘‘ That is just the sweater 
I have been seeking. I want to wear it 
with a little sport hat the same shade.”’ 

Where was the little sport hat? At home. 
The sweater went to join it. But not for 
long. It was so much darker than the small 
hat that the latter looked faded. The 
sweater paid the price. 

There are dozens of such incidents, as 
there are likewise of the following type: 

“T have forgotten Mildred’s size,” said 
a woman to a saleswoman.’ “‘ What size 
glove do you take?” 

‘Six and a quarter,’’ was the answer. 

“Well, her hand is about your size; yes, 
just about your size. Let me have these 
taupe gloves in six and a quarter.” 

And Mildred’s size is never six and a 
quarter. It is anything from five to seven, 
always excepting six and a quarter. 

Of course the salesman is not supposed 
to take the customer by the arm and say, 
“See that door? Out you go!” 

That would save such returns, but so 
tactlessly. A more painless method is sug- 
gested. The salesman smiles engagingly 
and says, “If you would like to make sure 
that this size is correct, you could telephone 
me when you reach home. Meanwhile I 
have your address and know the style of 
glove you want.” 

Such a theme has infinite variations, all 
of them good. The sales people may prac- 
tice them to their hearts’ content. 

But the selling force is not the only one 
that receives attention accruing from mer- 
chandise returns. 


Excuses They Make 


The exchange clerks are supertrained. 
The idea is to make the customer stop, look 
and listen, with the result that she keeps 
her article and is grateful for the oppor- 
tunity. Diplomacy, adroitness, patience 
are in full requisition. 

A customer tosses a blouse on an exchange 
desk. ‘Such cheap workmanship!” she 
says in disgust. “I cannot imagine why I 
took it home!”’ 

“It is only seven-fifty,” agrees the ex- 
change clerk, ‘“‘and doubtless you are ac- 
customed to high-priced merchandise only. 
To you it would seem cheap. But it is a 
special and was formerly priced at ten dol- 
lars. It has been very popular with sport 
suits.” 

Then the customer answers, “‘ Perhaps I 
was a little hasty. This could be worn very 
nicely with my Scotch twill.. I think I will 
keep it after all.” 

Yes, that is the way the transactions are 
supposed torun. The only difficulty is that 
the customer does not seem to know her 
cue. She tosses the blouse down all right 
and makes the opening address. But when 
the clerk begins the counterattack, she is 
likely to permit her to reach as far as 
“doubtless,” and interrupt with some un- 
called for remark like, ‘‘ Yes, doubtless; I 
want this blouse taken back without argu- 
ment. I cannot give my day to this busi- 
ness.” 

And then the blouse is taken back. 

Or a customer lays an electric iron on 
the desk. 

“T do not need it,” she says tersely. 

A quick-selling campaign is launched 
with the advantages of the iron as the 
strategic point. At the end the customer 
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Quite a joke! f 

I am not discounting the work o\, 
change clerks in endeavoring to save a) 
any more than I would in the similar. 
‘of aisle managers. I have been both, ;|; 
know the amount of energy involved, ; 
not a sinecure. But there is an extraji 
nary amount that is wasted on a 4 
unsympathetic public. After all the; 
are counted I wonder how many pe, 
have entered a store with the idea , 
turning goods and have then been , 
suaded to keep them. I would not {\ 
that the percentage was staggering, |, 
out of a hundred would be a high en} 
ratio. And in the meantime the nj, 
and nine continue to make returns, ~ 

Of course all merchandising estat, 
ments could enter into a gentlemen’s ays. 
ment to eliminate returns entirely, ',| 
could calmly, dispassionately and suc. 
fully decline to receive anything that | 
once left the h But that does, 


“Service” in the return involves 
pense. There is time lost by the sales pe) 
inspector, shipping department, credit 
tion. There is the waste of supplies, and¢, 
a value depreciation in the merchandis 


— 


How to Get Lower Prices 


But do the directors meet and w 
Hardly, unless they have hay fever. W 
they come together they listen to they. 
ous reports and then declare a divid 
The more tender-hearted may rae 
high cost of commodities, but not enc 
to cause a rise in temperature. What) 
the Japanese beetle, golf, lecturing fore 
ers and mah-jongg, they have other th. 
to worry about. The harder-hearted tr 


Meanwhile, what happened to 
turns? Nothing. They have not stop) 


it is not one out of six or eight or te 
twelve who pays. With the well-known) 
widely advertised impartiality of the1 
which falls alike on the just and on the 
just, so the higher prices fall on the innoc 
equally with the guilty. It is not aq 
tion of fairness. It would be quite imj 
sible for the salesman to say to a gentlen 
who asked the price of a shirt, “Do! 
plan to keep this shirt or send it back 
your wife? If you keep it, it is seven-fil 
If you don’t, it is ten dollars.” 

He would probably say, “‘I will keep’ 
and pay the seven-fifty, then bring it b; 
and get credit for ten. No, that would 
be feasible. Everybody has to share in 
higher mark-up of merchandise which 
sults in the cost of returns. 

“Do you know,” said a friend of mint 
a shocked voice, ‘“‘from the way that a 
man talked to me, you would think tl 
were trying to reduce returns.” 

“Why not?” I countered. 

“Well,” was the answer, “with all’ 
competition, I would not think that m 
chants could be too dictatorial. I do} 
always know what I want, and I would) 
purchase from a store that would act ( 
agreeably about taking goods back.” 

“T should think that you could be mak 
up your mind while the goods were still 
stock,” I suggested. 

“You would say that.” 

There is much talk about prices 
continue at an almost wartime standa 
But there is no counter discussion of | 
greater liberties that are continually 
demanded by the public in the matter 
selection, payment, return of merchandi 
The public generally gets what it wal 

When it wants lower prices it will int} 
ligently take the measures incidental 
price cutting. And one of the first step: 
takes will be a more serious, busin 
attitude toward buying. At present t 
“shopping” is quite as frivolous 
“chatting” or “dancing.” All three sol 


| q 


higher and higher. ‘ A 
Of course, if you do not like it, bring 
back. Everybody’s doing it. * 
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This De Luxe Paige Sedan—Now $2770 


Offers these $4000-Car Advantages 


IZE AND COMFORT are ad- 
vantages you expect in a $4000 
car. Yet many costing more than Paige 
are actually smaller. Paige is long— 
131-inch wheelbase. Few are longer. 
And for the extra inch or two that 
these few offer you must pay $178 to 
$1090 more an inch! 

With Paige’s long wheelbase, its 
rear springs more than 5 feet long, and 
snubbers all ’round—you have riding 
comfort that only far costlier cars can 
equal! 


OWER AND PERFORMANCE. 

Most $4000 cars have big motors— 
power to perform without straining. 
Paige’s big 70 h.p. six-cylinder motor 
has 331.4 cu. in. piston displacement! 
To equal this in so large and fine a car 
you must pay $1000 more! Its size means 
unstrained power. Hence long life. 

Paige climbs hills in high that stall 
most others. Passes them on the road. 
Throttles down to 2 miles an hour— 
then “gets away” first. Finer perform- 
ance cannot be bought! 


ONG LIFE AND ECONOMY— 
service season after season and 
freedom from repairs. You expect this in 
a $4000 car. And you may confidently 
expect this in the $2770 Paige! The 
Paige Sedan’s weight— 4300 Ibs. —in- 
dicates its staunchness. 

Running expense is remarkably low 
—far lower than most big cars. Me- 
chanical expense is long postponed — 
thanks to fineness of materials and 
construction. Paige is built for 100,000 
miles of carefree service. 
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Included at this price, equipment as follows: Five cord tires; trunk rack; double spring bar bumpers; snubbers; heater; 
nickeled radiator and head lamps; motometer; automatic windshield wiper; rear view mirror; sun visor; smoking set; 
cigar lighter; clock; gasoline gauge on dash; stop light. Balloon tires and disc wheels optional at slight extra cost. 


STANDARD MODELS 


5-Passenger Phaeton $1895 
7-Passenger Phaeton $1895 
5-Passenger Brougham $2175 


Prices at Detroit. Tax extra 
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DE LUXE MODELS 
5 or 7-Passenger Phaeton $2095 
5-Passenger Brougham $2325 
7-Passenger Sedan $2770 
7-Pass. Suburban Limousine $2895 
Prices at Detroit. Tax extra 
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recently introduced, is a long pointed 
style. With a well tied four-in-hand 
this collar is sure to meet the approval 
of men who seck that distinction in 
dress only imparted by a starched 


collar. 


206 each 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., INc., Makers, Troy, N. Y. 
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is less danger of meeting your own country- 
men in Dawsbergen.”’ 

““What do you mean by that?” f 

“T leave it to your imagination,” replied 
Robin levelly. 

The big Axphainian shot a look of hatred 
at the speaker. 

“‘T hope my countrymen ” he began, 
but caught himself up in time. The sen- 
tence died away in an inarticulate rumble. 

“Your countrymen would like nothing 
better than to overtake you before you 
reach -Serros,”’ said Robin, after a pause. 
He gave vent to a short, hard laugh. “I 
should advise you not to let the grass grow 
under your feet, Hubert, once you find 
yourself outside the city walls.” 

The dark red in Hubert’s cheeks began 
to ebb. A hunted look came into his eyes. 
“With your permission, Robin, I will re- 
tire. We will meet another day under dif- 
ferent conditions, I promise you. In the 
meantime, I shall make it my duty to 
escort Princess Virginia to her home in 
Dawsbergen. Prince Dantan would be 
justified in turning me away from his door 
if I came away without her. I demand the 
right to see her tonight and i 

“You have my permission to retire, 
Prince Hubert,” interrupted Robin. “ Prin- 
cess Virginia must decide for herself just 
which is the safer thing for her to do—re- 
main here in Edelweiss or undertake the 
journey to Serros alone with you.” 

Hubert swung on his heel and strode to 
the door, where he turned to fling a chal- 
lenge to Pendennis Yorke. 

“As for you, I shall not forget my 
promise.” 

He yanked open the heavy door and 
slammed it violently behind him. 

The prime minister, an old man, winced. 

“What damrfed bad manners he has!” 
he said. 


xXIIT 


COLD spring rain was falling. Pen- 

dennis Yorke, astride a jaded horse, 
rode alone through one of the somber moun- 
tain defiles many miles to the east of Gan- 
look. 

He was making his way toward the village 
of Arlak, where there had been hard fighting 
the day before. A strong Graustark force 
under Colonel Radd had driven the Ax- 
phainians out of the town with severe losses 
to the disheartened enemy. 

The section through which he now rode 
had been cleared of the Red rabble earlier in 
the week. A fortnight had passed since the 
beginning of hostilities. The Axphainians, 
beaten on all sides by the hardy defenders, 
were retreating in disorder. A few of the 
mountainside farms and villages near the 
border still remained in their stubborn 
hands, however. Count Quinnox, after 
three days of hard fighting, had relieved 
the beleaguered fortress of Ganlook and had 
driven the enemy pell-mell from the en- 
virons of the town, following them doggedly 
through the passes to within sight of the 
open country beyond, where lay the barren 
wind-swept plains of Axphain. Before and 
during the retreat, hundreds of groveling, 
half-starved men had crawled to the Grau- 
stark lines, surrendering in the hope that 
they might be cast into prison camps where 
food and shelter would be provided. 

Few of these unhappy creatures were in 
the regulation uniform of the Axphain 
army. They represented that misguided 
element lusciously designated by the Bol- 
shevik leaders as the proletariat. They were 
the plundered, deceived peasants and la- 
borers who had been promised the Elysium 
of peace and contentment, and who had 
found instead havoe and despair as the re- 
ward for their fatuity. Tattered remnants 
of once stout and durable uniforms hung 
upon their emaciated bodies—it were al- 
most safe to speak of them as carcasses; the 
feet of many were bare or clumsily wrapped 
in ragged, trailing strips of cloth that had 
not been removed or changed in months; 
now and then battered trench helmets or 
service caps were to be seen perched upon 
shaggy, unkempt heads. Always there were 
haggard, bleak-eyed faces; sunken chests, 
concave abdomens, bony arms; sepulchral 
racking coughs that ripped and tore their 
way to freedom through stretched lips and 
hairy, cramped throats. 

A sorry lot of warriors! The Reds in all 
their glory! 

The advancing Graustark troops, sweep- 
ing on through the passes in swift pursuit, 
hourly came upon gruesome signs of revolt 


among the rank and file of the baffled, e. 
bittered army of Axphain—if, indeed, 
could be called an army. Fat well-nourish 
officers in warm garments lay sprawling, 
heaps beside the roadway, shot down | 
bayoneted by their own men. The wipj 
out of the Red terror! A general he 
colonels and captains there, piles of brutis 
looking sergeants who had been ripped wj_ 
open by the steel of vengeance. The lati 
were Muscovite soldiers from the pamper 
armies of Russia, sent down to bolster : 
the morale of their less-favored acolyt 
and they had been butchered like hogs 
return for their tyranny. And the red fj 
of the commune trampled in the my 
Ghastly signs of a second uprising of t. 
peasants, ghastly proof of the strength 
the weak! 

Yorke had seen these things. He h 
paused beside grim-visaged Graustark oj 
cers to gaze in horror upon these prophei 
spectacles. He had watched the soldic| 
bury those massacred officers in trench 
that had been dug by the men who sk 
them. He was sensible of the new chapt 
of history that was being written in | 
presence, pages of far greater moment 
the world than the insignificant little eo 
flict of a fortnight’s duration betwe 
Graustark and Axphain. 

These wretched peasants were throwi 
off the red yoke. He was witnessing t 
death struggle of communism in the prin: 
pality of Axphain. 

But he had seen worse things than thes 
he had heard stories infinitely more harro: 
ing than the ones that were written 
blood. He had seen and heard the wom 
of Axphain! Gaunt, wild-eyed women wl 
had followed the soldiers into the land 
promise, which was Graustark, and wh 
fierce and more ravenous than the me 
were the last to retreat. They were trai 
pled underfoot by the retreating hord 
kicked aside; but they rose again to fa 
the oncoming troops of Graustark. Hu 
dreds of them! Starving women wi 
prayed and cursed and wept and waile 
and who had the look of cannibals in the 
faces as they dragged their dead men bai 
into the forests. He would never forg 
those scuttling, flapping scarecrows 
women; half-naked creatures whose voic 
when they cried out their woes were si 
gularly like that of the crow—hoarse ai 
raucous. The wives and sisters and mothe 
of the men who had come down into Gra 
stark to wrest food and fuel and treasure]! 
force from the land of plenty. Gibberii 
furies who had laughed at the slaughter 
women and children on the farms abo 
Graustark, who had shrieked with glee 
the sight of burning houses in which t' 
trapped inmates were roasted alive! T 
horrible, pitiable women from the fiel 
and towns of Axphain—he would dream 
them to his dying day. 

With the relief of Ganlook, the invasi\ 
showed immediate signs of collapse. The 
had been bitter fighting and many casui 
ties on both sides. The better-arme 
better-trained troops of Graustark, hi 
suffered less than the surprisingly undisi 
plined though remarkably courageo 
enemy. Yorke had spent several days wi 
Prince Robin at headquarters. Once t 
acute peril was past, the prince issued : 
order directing his officers to instruct thi 
men not to kill unless absolutely necessa 
to gain an objective, and then only wh’ 
the disorganized Axphainians made a dé 
perate stand in the effort to hold or recoy 
lost ground. 

“Drive them out of Graustark!” he hi 
commanded. ‘But do not shoot the mist 
able creatures in the back. Axphain W 
have need for backbone before mal 
days—unless I am badly mistaken. Y/ 
have heard what many of the prisoners 4 
saying, gentlemen. They speak of t 
rumor that a young man is on his wad 
from the south to save Axphain. We 
know what that means. They do not spe 
his name, but we know who this young mi 
is. He is the son of Valerie Yanzi. 
father was Prince Hedrik. He was born | 
rule these people. We know him. Het 
save Axphain. And these men we are ie 
suing today are all that is left from whl! 
to make a backbone strong enough to su 
port young Gregory’s cause. As for t 
women—feed them!” | 

There was wisdom as well as compass! 
in the edict of the Prince of Graustark. — 

(Continued on Page 60) - || 
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DoDGE BROTHERS 
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4$-PASSENGER COUPE 


The Special 4-Passenger Coupe naturally 
makes its strongest appeal to those who 
value individuality in their homes, their 
attire and their motor cars. 


} Its attractive special equipment sets it dis- 
} tinctively apart as a vehicle of uncommon 
beauty and good taste. 


ie Five Balloon-Type Tires 


Donse BrotHers Derroir 


Dovnse BrotHners Motor COMPANY LIMITED 
re WALKRERVILLE. ONTARIO 
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Hand or 
motor 
operated 


The Sundstrand Book- 
keeping Machine adds, 
subtracts or simply prints 
figures in the proper col- 
umns of your various rec- 
ord sheets, automatically 
as indicated. 


HE carriage automatically cross-tabulates, stopping 

as “‘ordered”’ by the instantly changeable stop plates, 
to record old balance—date—folio number—debits— 
credits—stock, in and out—deposits—withdrawals, etc.— 
all, including the newly computed balance, in the proper 
columns. 


The operation is simplicity itself—typically Sund- 
strand—nothing new to learn. Simply write the 
amounts on the keyboard, touch motor bar or pull 
operating lever. The right column of the record sheet 
is in place and the wanted machine functions are auto- 
matically performed. Like its famous forerunner, the 
Marvel Model Direct Subtraction Sundstrand, this new 
Bookkeeping Machine is portable—desk size. Subtracts 
direct with 100% printed proof in one operation. Auto- 
matic shift multiplication. One hand control. Only ten 
keys. Visible. A speedy, low-cost service for all record 
work—bookkeeping, straight adding, subtracting, multi- 
plying, dividing, checking invoices, extending inventory, 
stock records, calculating. Instantly adapted to your 
records. An all-purpose machine at a surprisingly low 


price. Let us explain its endless scope of usefulness—how 
it can serve you. Write for descriptive booklet. Address 
Dept. B-10. 


SUNDSTRAND ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, Rockford, Illinois, U. S. A. 
Sales and Service Stations everywhere in the United States and foreign countries 


See this new machine at New York Business Show, 165th Armory, October 20 to 25, 1924 


Pe a ee eee 


SUNDSTRAND ADDING MACHINE Co. | 
Rockford, Ill., Dept. B-10 


Send me complete information concerning the Sundstrand Automatic Bookkeeping | 
Machine. 


Name 


Address 


Nature of business___ | 


City _State._ 
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The pass through which Pendennis Yorke 
was riding on this rainy April day ran well 
eastward through the barrier range. The 
pillaged town of Arlak stood on the farther 
slope of the mountain, overlooking the land 
of Axphain. He had traveled by this long, 
circuitous route in order to avoid the still- 
occupied territory between Ganlook and 
the scene of the recent and what was con- 
ceivably the most significant engagement of 
the brief war, for it was at Arlak that the 
discouraged invaders had made their most 
desperate stand. It was here, according to 
report, that the flower of the Red army had 
concentrated under able and desperate 
leaders. 

Prisoners taken at Ganlook described 
them with great bitterness as the fattest 
and cleanest officers in the army—the com- 
mander in chief and his staff. 

The road which he followed through this 
gloomy gap in the mountains—known even 
in ancient times as the Pass of the Two 
Kings—ran to the Black Sea and to the Rus- 
sian city of Odessa. According to the map 
he carried, he would branch. off to the 
left at the northern mouth of the pass and 
travel four or five miles westward to Arlak. 
The right fork of the road led to Russia, 
many leagues away. It was a wild region; 
a mighty and lofty jungle that ran sky- 
ward to the crest of stupendous peaks. 

‘The journey by horse from:a point near 
Ganlook required a good twelve hours of 
steady riding, although the distance as the 
eagle flies was a scant fifteen miles. After 
dropping down into the defile some dis- 
tance from its most southerly extremity, 
Yorke had. seen but few human beings; 
only an occasional hunter or woodsman, 
since leaving the last of the patrol posts 
behind. 4 

He was not very cheerful. There still 
remained two hours between him and the 
camp of the Graustark troops, and he was 
wet and tired and hungry. Unless delayed, 
he would reach the camp shortly after 
dark. There was small danger of losing his 
way as long as he kept to the indicated 
highway and avoided the confusing little 
byroads that shot off into the lateral 
gulches and ravines. 

Strange to say, his mind was particularly 
at rest so far as the thought of ambush was 
concerned. He was not afraid of being shot 
at by some hidden marksman. It would 
not be a new experience. He had been shot 
at on the night of the canceled dinner; the 
luck that attended him on that occasion 
was not likely to desert him now—an opti- 
mist’s view, to be sure, but one calculated 
to sustain a lone traveler venturing into un- 
familiar fastnesses. His cherished silk hat 
had been shot from his head on that mem- 
orable night. 

It had happened long after midnight, as he 
was hurrying up the steps of the Regengetz 
under the glare of the porch lights. Simul- 
taneously with the crack of a rifle his hat 
flew off and went bounding down the steps. 
Realizing that the shot from the dark was 
intended for him, he instantly sank to his 
knees and then sprawled out in grotesque 
simulation of death. Sharpe and others, 
piling out of an automobile, rushed up to 
him and he was ¢arried into the hotel— 
convulsed with laughter. The next morning 
the police, ransacking the buildings bor- 
dering on Regengetz Circus, found in a high 
garret the dead body of a frail, emaciated 
stranger. He had been strangled. There 
were marks of huge fingers on his throat—a 
ghastly illustration of the infallibility of the 
old saw that dead men tell no tales. 

He was studying his map as he rode 
slowly up a long incline skirting the shoul- 
der of one of the lesser peaks. Suddenly, 
above the gentle swish of the rain on tree 
and road, there came to his ears the sound 
of the engine of a stalled automobile striving 
frantically to negotiate a grade or to extri- 
cate its heavy burden from the mire in 
which it had become embedded. He drew 
rein and listened. The road, as far as he 
could see, revealed no sign of a ear in dis- 
tress. Yet there was no mistaking the close 
proximity of that laboring engine. He rode 
on, his senses alert, and came abruptly upon 
a narrow, almost hidden road branching off 
to the left. It ran down the side of the 
natural embankment to the bed of the 
valley below, a gradual, winding descent 
among the trees of several hundred feet 
and evidently an outlet by which carters 
brought their loads of stone from the 


quarry on the opposite side of the pass. He’ 


had been told of this abandoned quarry; 
a circle had been drawn about it on his 
map with a marginal note advising him 


October ,) 


that the fork to Arlak was the first rej 
the-left, five kilometers farther on. 

Drawing his army revolver, he 
just beyond the mouth of the road, 
at an instant’s warning to gallop off 


yet intensely curious to know more | 
the car and the reason for its being 


energy. It came into sight at last, n 
and jerking in the deep, mud-filled r 
man was plodding wearily up the 
some rods ahead of the car, which pj 
to be a big gray curtained limousine 
one man at the wheel and another wa 
alongside. | 

The foremost figure wore a heavy y 
buttoned close about the throat, the: 
turned up to meet the slouch hat tha 
pulled well down over his eyes. A ¢ 


men were not soldiers. They were in civ 
clothes and there was nothing to ii 
that they were armed. On catching 
of the horseman at the top of the roai 
man in the long ulster came to an 
halt. 
After a moment’s hesitation, due t 
prise and perhaps dismay, he turned 
shouted a command to the driver, who. 
an execration, stopped the car. 
Yorke gave a violent start: and 
stared intently at the leader, who was 
facing him. There was no mistakin 
pallid face and the black, horn-rimmed 
“Michael!”? he shouted. “Wh 
devil are you doing up here in. —— 
broke off suddenly, silenced by a stagg 
suspicion. An instant later he put t his 
picion into words. ‘“‘ Rodkin, are youn 
up in this Axphain outrage? Just ) 
where you are! I'll be obliged to yw 
you'll give an account of yourself. | 
got a gun, Michael, and I’ll shoot as; 
as ” | 


hat 


“Put up your gun, Denny,’’ called| 
Rodkin huskily. “I’m not concerne| 
this Axphain business. I am trying ti: 
out of Graustark, that’s all. Take my) 
for it, or not, just as you please. I ar; 
my way to Russia. As for what the ¢/ 
I am doing here, that’s easy. You ¢! 
imagine I am such a fool as to take thet; 
road, do you? With patrols all along) 
gap? Give me credit for having the s} 
to worm my way out rather than atte) 
to fly high, as you are flying, old c) 
‘You take the high road, I'll take) 
low.’ And a gosh-awful road it is, let: 
tell you—that antediluvian cow trail || 
there.” 

He advanced slowly, his hands in: 
coat pockets. There was a furtive, uni 
expression in his black eyes. 

“T gave you credit for more sense {! 
to try to get anywhere in that tank,” | 
Yorke, with a jerk of his head in the di: 
tion of the car. ‘Lord, man, what I! 
you got in it? All the gold in Edelwei 

Rodkin regarded him soberly a mon! 
before replying. 

“T don’t believe I have told you th 
am a married man,” he said. ‘My? 
is in the car. All the gold in Edelw 
couldn’t have tempted me to leave her: 
hind.” 

“T never dreamed that you were 1 
ried, Rodkin.”’ 

“Well, lam—this long time. Three yi 
ago, Denny—in Moscow,” explained fi 
kin jerkily. “I don’t know how I happe 
not to mention it to you. Still, I 
when a man’s been married for thr 
he doesn’t go around talking about 
dare say I took it for granted you | 
But I say, old man, I can’t stop here 


did you leave Edelweiss?” 
“Last night. What do you mean I 
get into Axphain by this road?” 
“Because the other end of the “al 
stuffed with Graustark troops. ave 
you heard of the scrap at Arlak? Col¢ 
Radd took the town yesterday. Thi 
why you can’t get into Axphain by! 
road.”’ ’ | 
Rodkin uttered a muffled ejaculatl 
His face gleamed livid in the shadows. 
“Are you telling me the truth, York 
he cried out. , 


(Continued on Page 62) 
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Gabriel is the only spring control 
device officially, by patent and 
copyright, entitled to the name 
Snubber. To make certain that 
you have genuine Gabriel Snub- 
bers installed on your car, go to 
the authorized Gabriel Snubber 
Sales and Service Stations which 
are maintained in 2200 cities and 
towns. Motor car dealers who 
are desirous of assuring their cus- 
tomers of greatest satisfaction 
recommend Gabriel Snubbers, 
and many install them as well. 
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Riding 
omfort 


First and only to be designed especially and 
particularly for balloon and low-pressure 
tires, Gabriel Balloon-Type Snubbers 
alone afford full riding comfort with 
such tires. 

Gabriel’s experience of sixteen years was 
immediately turned to the new tire prob- 
lems and found the answer in two exclu- 
sive Gabriel features. 

The first of these is free play, which is 
necessary to permit balloon and low- 
pressure tires and the car springs to absorb 
the shocks of small bumps. 

The second is the increasing Gabriel brak- 
ing action which controls and stops the 
galloping, rolling and pitching which low 
air pressure inevitably sets up at the higher 
speeds and on rough roads. 

The union of these two qualities—joined for 
the first time in Gabriels, and both abso- 
lutely essential to get the maximum com- 
fort from balloon and low-pressure tires 
today—is Gabriel’s greatest contribution 
to easier motoring. 


GABRIEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1408 East 40th Street - Cleveland, Ohio 


Gabriel Manufacturing Company of Canada, Toronto, Ont. 
W Sales & Service Everywhere W 
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“This Book 
saved Me the (sost of a 
New Frome!” 


aks purpose of this advertise- 
ment is frankly to get people 
interested in refinishing their homes. 
We want you tosend for the booklet 
offered here and to study the possi- 
bilities of your house and furniture. 

Some of the most charming homes 
in America have been created by the 
spare-time efforts of their owners. 

Fine varnish and enamel should 
be the foundation of your decorative 
plans. The books which we send 
you explain which of the Murphy 
Finishes to select for every purpose — 
and give complete details for using. 
You soon become expert. 


One Man's Experience 


One of our good friends recently explained how our little book New 
Homes For Old saved him the cost of a new home. 
“At the time I retired from business we had been occupying the same 


house for almost twenty years,” he said. 
5 ? > 
“Naturally, my wife and I thought we 
were entitled.to a new home. 


a. “T was trying to appraise the old house 


and its contents when I came into possession 
of that little book. 

“TI decided to experiment with a few 
rooms in the old house—to see what could 
be done to improve them. I obtained de- 
tailed instructions from the Murphy Varnish 
Company and purchased the correct types 
of Murphy UnivernisuH. 


“Results cAstonished Him 


“The results of my amateurish efforts astonished me. I began to get an 
inkling of why Europeans take such excellent care of their substantial old 
homes—and go on living in them for generations. I began to be proud 


of the bare, hardwood timbers and rich woodwork in their fresh dress ” 


of UNIVERNISH. 


“T referred again to the little book and performed some experiments 
on the oldest furniture. It was a delightful experience to re-create beauty 
where we had thought it lost. My wife became very much interested. 


“To shorten the story, 
home; to dabble in things artistic and antique; to 
keep and improve the things of which we had grown 


Saved eMoney, oo 
“Tt was one of our most interesting experiences. We i ; bs ‘ 


saved thousands on the cost of a new home. é i — | } 
that money, alone, could ~~ ~)) hO%> a 
ae 23 ny 


so fond. 


“And I want to say 
never have bought the fine home we now own. Such 
homes are made, not bought!” 


we decided to refinish our 


Murphy Varnish Company 


NEWARK, N. J. 


CHICAGO, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
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“T’m playing fair with you, Michael, for 
the sake of old times. I suppose it’s all 
wrong for me to assist you in getting out of 
the country, but my best excuse is that 
you are three to one and I can’t stop you. 
Aha! I see your two friends have guns, 
after all—rifles. I’d stand a poor chance 
against z 

“See here, Denny, I’m desperate,’’ broke 
in Rodkin rapidly. ‘‘Don’t try to stop me. 
If you do—well, something will happen 
that I’ll regret all the rest of my life. These 
men will shoot, Denny. Much as I like you, 
old man, I’d have to order them to shoot 
you if you attempt to stop me—or even 
delay me much longer. My own life is at 
stake, Denny. There’s an order from Gou- 
rou to round up all the radicals in Edel- 
weiss, and—and five of my friends were 
executed early last night. They want me. 
They’re after me, Denny. So, you see, I 
have no time to waste.” 

Yorke stood his ground. 

““What has happened in Edelweiss that 
would cause Gourou to round up all the 
radicals —and execute some of them? Have 
you and your gang been throwing bombs? 
Michael, have they got Prince Robin? Has 
he been assassinated?” 

“No, no, no!” cried Rodkin shrilly. 
“Nothing like that. I give you my word. 
A couple of fools set off a bomb last night 
at the railroad station. I knew nothing 
about it, I swear to heaven, Denny. Sev- 
eral people were killed. I am looked upon 
as the leader of the radicals. They want 
me. I got wind of the man hunt in time to 
escape with my wife. This car belongs 
to the man who is driving. We managed to 
reach his home outside the city walls before 
our flight could be intercepted. His wife is 
in the car with mine. They’re both ill—ill 
with terror, and—and his wife’s going to 
have a baby soon. Now you know all I 
have to tell you, Denny; you can see how 
desperate the situation is. Turn back a 
little way and wait till we’re out of sight 
around the bend. If you don’t I cannot 
answer for your safety.” 

Pendennis was in a quandary. Some- 
| thing told him that Rodkin was lying, that 
he was fleeing from justice, that he had 
committed some heinous crime—mayhap 
the murder of the Prince of Graustark. This 
talk about a wife! He didn’t believe a word 
of it. 

Rodkin and his sinister-looking compan- 
ions were making off with something more 
valuable than wives! Loot! Suddenly his 
| heart seemed to have stopped beating. A 
sickening, horrible thought flashed through 
his brain. Prince Robin’s children! In that 
_ ear! Kidnaped! 


Rodkin, struck by the American’s ex- 
_ pression, shot a startled, apprehensive look 
over his shoulder. The next instant he 
barked a command to the two men. Then 
as both men leveled their rifles at Yorke, 
_he jerked a revolver from his coat pocket 
and faced the man on horseback. His eyes 
were glittering behind their glasses, his 
teeth showing between his stretched lips. 
“Get out of the way, Yorke!” he almost 
Hhegees “T don’t want to kill you, 

| ut eee, 

““Who is in that car?’’ demanded Yorke, 
white-faced and resolute. 

Rodkin did not answer at once. He 

studied Yorke’s face long and seriously. 
| Then abruptly his whole manner changed. 
| He returned the weapon to his pocket, and 
holding out his empty hands, advanced to 
_ the roadside. 
__ “You want the truth, Denny, so I'll give 
| it to you,” he said slowly. ‘‘No use stalling 
any longer. I’ve got a woman in that car. 
I’m taking her to Russia. If you make a 
move to raise that revolver, those men 
down there will drill a couple of holes 
through your head.” He showed his teeth 
again in a ghastly smile. “I don’t suppose 
| you will care to congratulate me, old man, 
but you ought to all the same. I’m doing 
you a good turn. I’m making things easy 
| for you.” He hesitated a moment before 
venturing the next remark. “Your wife is 
eloping with me!” 

“What?” gasped Yorke, and suddenly 
jumped to the conclusion that the man was 
stark staring mad. 

“Not willingly, I must confess, but still 
unresistingly. She’s trussed and gagged, 
and for a while she was drugged. In view of 
the fact that you don’t want her, and what 
is more to the point, couldn’t have her if 
you did happen to want her, you might at 
least felicitate me on having taken a long 
step toward obtaining the desire of my life. 
| I’ve got her and that’s more than all the 
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king’s horses and all the king’s men ha 
been able to accomplish.” 
“Michael!” cried Yorke, unwilling to], 
lieve his ears. ‘‘ What stupid joke is this 
“Tt is no joke,” interrupted Rodl| 
exultingly. ‘‘I don’t know why I am tellj 
you this, Denny, unless it’s because I ;_ 
beside myself with joy. Maybe I am era; 
Anyhow, I’ve got her safe and sound if f)_ 
tune continues to favor me.” } 
Pendennis sagged limply in the saddle, 
cold perspiration broke out all over _ 
body. He realized his helplessness. For | 
instant everything went black before _ 
eyes. She was down there in that c 
bound and gagged and _ terrified—{_ 
woman he loved better than life. Li 
What would his life be worth if he riskec 
in an attempt to rescue her? They wor 
shoot if he made a single threatening mo _ 
Rodkin was speaking, hurriedly, ne) 
ously, but Yorke’s brain was not taking 
the words. It was working feverishly on 
own problem. How to circumvent, how | 
frustrate the design of the love-cra; 
Michael; how to save the princess from) 
speakable horrors. 
Occasionally his whirling brain gras; 


harangue. t 
“‘T would sell my soul for her. . . ,, 
will make her happy —die for her—deyot 
such as mine—I was to have been the | 
nine of Graustark—lead the people—all 0 
now—Axphainimbeciles! Graustarkis]) 
tous. But I have her at last for my own— 
heart’s desire—wasting precious time—_ 
you, Denny, God forgive me—”" 
Yorke’s only chance rested upon 
powers of persuasion. He could accomp] 
nothing by force. If he could bring Rod 
to his senses, if he could reason with hin’ 
he could reach him through an appeal 
his honor—there was no other way. 
“Michael,” he cried out pleading 
“listen to me, please!” i 
“T don’t want to talk to you. I’ve gol 
be moving. I’ll take a chance on gett) 
past Radd’s men. I know of another roa 
“You’ve got to talk. You’ve Bot) 
listen to me, Michael.” i 
For five minutes or longer he used 
argument, every plea he could bring to 
upon the little anarchist. Finally he was 
warded by signs of weakening. Rod 
stared at the ground. His voice was 
longer hard and defiant. Instead there 
a petulant, querulous note in it 
augured well for the success of Yor 
patience and discretion. Suddenly 
broke down. | 
“Denny, I—I can’t—give her up. Ih 
wanted her so long. I cannot live with! 
her. I’d sooner die a thousand dea 
There is nothing for me to live for if sh) 
taken away from me—if I give her uy) 
you—after all I have risked to get her. 
“You are not a bad man, Michael. |) 
have decent instincts. You were ' 
friend—and I was proud to call you fri. 
If all the people in the world had com) 
me and said that you could even thin! 
doing such a dastardly thing as this Iwi! 
have stood up for you, I would have fot! 
for you, Michael, no matter 
«Well, I have done this dastardly thi) 
cried Rodkin, straightening up. “Now! 


-—~+- 


' 
ry 


thing I want you to know. I am ni 
coward; I am not afraid to die. A mon! 
ago you said you would die for the wo! 
we both love. I did not know—I did! 
dream that you love her, Denny. » 
would die for her—and I cannot live ¥ 
out her. I have the cards in my hand. } 
not necessary for me to compromise ‘ 
you. Time is short. We must settle} 
business at once, Denny. I will take’ 
sporting chance if you will, my old fri 
and my chance will be a slim one. 
may be with me, however. We will |! 
for her. It is the only way. If I fall, 
and good. I am out of it. I shall not! 
given her up. It won’t be so hard to 
her, Denny, if I am dead.” 
Yorke, who had been staring at him, 
in bewilderment, then in a sort of ho! 
marveled at the whimsical smile 
played about Rodkin’s lips as he utt 
the last four words. 
“Good Lord, Michael, do you me 
duel? Do you mean that we are tos 
up and shoot at each other until — 


men to shoot. Better take the same 
that I am fool enough to take. I 
hundred-to-one shot you'll get me, 


(Continued on Page 64) i 
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This Essex Six with sz @@ 
Vibrationless Motor ieee 


Balloon Tires Standard Equipment 


Why Pay More? Thousands of former users of larger ESSEX 

and costlier cars now prefer the Essex Six. TOURING 
oe, « § 

Its smooth performance, vibrationless motor—built on 900 


Freight and Tax 
Extra 


the famous Super-Six principle—long lasting quality, 
and moderate price make Essex the astounding value 
of the year. 


More than 1800 Deliveries Weekly 
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the standard of 


railroad service 


HE same esprit de corps that 

has made the 20th Century 
Limited the acknowledged stand- 
ard of passenger train operation 
is to be found all through the 
New York Central ranks on 12,000 
miles of lines in the United States 
and Canada. 


New York Central men take pride 
in the quality of New York Central 
service. 


The service is what they make it, 
for no perfection of machinery or 
genius of management can pro- 
duce dependable, efficient trans- 
portation without the spirit of 
achievement in the men who 


make up the organization. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


BOSTON &ALBANY~ MICHIGAN CENTRAL~BIG FOUR ~ PITTSBURGH &LAKE ERIE 
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(Continued from Page 62) 

but never mind. If you want her as much as 
you say you do, you'll accept the challenge. 
There is only one other way out of it for 
you, Denny, and that is to turn your horse’s 
head and-ride as hard as you can back over 
the road you’ve traveled. You don’t have 
to fight me, you know. You can be out of 
danger in two minutes if you'll ride 
away Re 

Deliberately turning away, he strode 
back to where his puzzled companions were 
waiting. A brief confab ensued, the two 
men expostulating violently. In the end, 
however, they shrugged their shoulders and 
appeared to wash their hands of the whole 
affair. Rodkin was removing his heavy, 
clumsy overcoat as he approached Yorke. 

The latter, pale but determined, had 
started to dismount. As he hurriedly swung 


| his leg over the saddle he glanced from 


Michael to the two men. For an instant his 
body remained rigid as if arrested by 
paralysis. He sensed the thing seconds be- 
fore it happened. The men were whispering 
fiercely to each other in one second, in the 
next the man nearest the car had his rifle 
pointed at Rodkin’s back. 

“Look out, Michael!’’ Yorke shouted. 

Before the words were out of his mouth 
the fellow fired. Pendennis did not wait to 
see the result of the shot. Self-preservation 
was his first and only thought. The other 
man was raising his gun to his shoulder as 
the American threw himself clear of the 
saddle and dropped to the ground. The 
horse, frightened by the discharge of 
the weapon, jerked up its head and leaped 


| frantically forward. Yorke, clinging to the 


bridle rein was dragged a few yards, 
screened by the body of the plunging ani- 
mal. But even before his feet touched the 


| ground, Yorke heard the second report. 


Another followed instantly. The horse 
gave an almost human scream. A moment 
later the animal’s head fell forward and his 
legs began to crumple up. As the stricken 
beast crashed to earth, Yorke sprawled 
frantically into a shallow crevice at the 
roadside; countless floods pouring down 
the steep side of the mountain had bur- 
rowed a path along the highway. 

His brain was working fast. Crouching 


| down in this imperfect trench, he covered 


the mouth of the narrow road with his re- 
volver, prepared to fire as the first of the 


| rascals bounded into view. He had but a 


few seconds to wait. One of them came 
leaping up the slope, his rifle held in readi- 
ness for instant action. He caught sight of 
Yorke’s head and stopped short, throwing 
his gun to his shoulder. 


MAUR 


big grandfather timepieces with moons and 
signs of the zodiac on the dials, cuckoo 
clocks made to represent Swiss chalets with 
iron pine cones for weights and little doors 
at the top that flew open to allow the bird 
to come out and chirp the hours. Mixed in 
with the clocks were fancy barometers, 
thermometers and mantel ornaments of 
brass and china. 

The display was much the same as one 
can see in a hundred shops in Oxford Street, 
except in one particular. Practically all 
the articles were of German make and bore 
tags printed plainly with the names of Ger- 
man firms, which the shopkeeper had taken 
no pains to conceal. 

The other shop, just across the street, 
had a window display of articles for use in 
business offices. Any observant American 
could recognize at once that most of the 
articles were the product of American fac- 
tories, but the shopkeeper had gone to some 
trouble to conceal the fact. There was a 
large sign in the window stating that the 
house specialized in empire-made goods; 
and he contrived to give the impression 
that the articles shown were Canadian. This 
was actually true in some cases, but only in 
a technical sense; for the Canadian factories 
represented were invariably branches of 
United States concerns located just across 
the river from Detroit or on the Canadian 
side of Niagara Falls. The important fact 
was that this shopkeeper covered up the 
origin of his United-States-made goods, 
while his neighbor across the street boldly 
advertised Germany. 

During the past months I have asked 
many business men in England just why 


TWAIN AND THE 
EXPORT BUSINESS 


(Continued from Page 23) 
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it 
Yorke fired. He was less than twen 
feet away. He had practiced shooting wi 
a revolver for many years. Hundreds 
times he had fired at a piece of pap 
pinned to a board or a tree, and scores _ 
times he had seen a small black spot appe 
as if by magic on the white surface of t 
mark. 

That had been sport—fun; but now | 
the blink of an eyelid a black spot appear! 
in the white space between the man’s bea | 
and his eye—as if by magic! Theriflew 
discharged as its owner plunged forwa) 
upon his face. 

His companion, close behind, fired wild 
at the man in the trench. The trench! T 
fellow knew about trenches. A bullet fre 
Yorke’s revolver sang past his ear. Yes, 
knew about trenches. Like a scared rabh 
he turned and darted down the quar 
road. Apprehension of an entirely differe 
nature caused Yorke to forget his oy 
peril. Throwing discretion to the winds, 
leaped out of the ditch and dashed after t 
man, bent on frustrating any attempt 
reprisal on the ruffian’s part. The smashi) 
of a car window, a shot into the int 
rior 

Yorke did not even see the crumpled fi 
ure of Michael Rodkin as he raced wild 
past it in the fear that he might be too lat 
He fired again at the fleeing figure ar 
missed. 

The fugitive was nearing the car wh 
he slackened his speed and turned to al 
two shots at his pursuer. He was backi 
away rapidly as he fired and both bulle 
went wild. Then he abandoned the opi 
road and went crashing off through ¢! 
thick underbrush. 

His pursuer did not stop. Yorke was 
time to see the fellow stumble over a roi 
and go sprawling to the ground. In ani 
stant he scrambled to his feet and was ( 
again, using hands and arms to beat } 
way through the tangled wood. He hi 
dropped his gun. Yorke fired again. 
squeal of pain was the reward of that chan 
shot, and one of the man’s arms fell lin 
and useless as he leaped down a shai 
declivity into a small ravine. He was n 
where in sight when Yorke came to tl 
spot, but he could be heard running doy 
the rock-strewn bed of the gully. Pendenn 
snatched up the discarded rifle as he dash 
back to the car, his heart in his mouth. 4 
else was forgotten in his anxiety. Droppil 
the rifle and his own revolver, he jerk 
open the door, calling out as he did so. 

“Virginia!” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


this shade of prejudice should exist. 0) 
of the first men I interviewed on the subje 
was secretary of a national associati( 
connected with the ironmonger trade, whi 
has its headquarters in an old-fashion 
square just off Oxford Street and only 
stone’s throw from the two shops I ha’ 
just described. For so important an orga 
ization the offices were anything but ir 
pressive, consisting of two rooms on t! 
third floor which had to be reached by 1! 
power, the main room furnished with 
large kitchen table for the secretary’s de: 
and several smaller tables at which gil 
were working on typewriters.’ At the m 
ment of my call the secretary, an Englis 
man of perhaps forty-five, was reading t| 
advertisements in the Times and somethii 
he saw was evidently displeasing, becau 
as I approached he threw the paper into! 
wastebasket with an irritated gesture. | 
explained the object of my visit and to 
him what I had noticed in the two sh 
windows over in Oxford Street. 

“Why is it,” I said, “that the fellow wl 
has the German goods is not afraid to 
his customers see the Hamburg and Brem' 
labels, while his neighbor carefully coral 
the origin of his merchandise that has 
made in U.S. A. factories? It doesn’t seé 
reasonable.” =| 

One satisfactory thing about an Englis 
man is that if you ask him a direct quest! 
you will generally get a direct answer, eV! 
though his answer may not be entire 
agreeable. ’ 

“T think,” the secretary replied, “t! 
situation you speak of comes from the fa 

(Continued on Page 66) 
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» for it today. ‘Vital Spots 
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Note 


This compressor with the rigid 
spiral valve coupling, releases 
lubricant only when attached to 
fitting. No hose necessary. 


Oil or Grease 


Alemite works well with either 

oil or grease. But for best results, 
| we recommend Alemite Lubri- 
' cant—a pure, solidified oil, espe- 
' cially adapted for our system— 
/ has all the virtues of oil, but is 
\ sufficiently solid to “‘stay put.” 

Comes in autoloading cans. 
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Why J ones is “Lucky” 
with the Cars He Buys 
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*The statements here are based upon an actual case. Jones’ car has 
now gone over 14,000 miles and repairs amount to less than $2.00. 
The first 12,000 milescost himnothing. Heattributes this to Alemite. 


Jones—that’s not his real name, of 
course—is “lucky”’ with the cars he buys. 

Just now his neighbor has a car of 
the same make and model. It’s a con- 
stant source of trouble and expense. But 
Jones’ car, after 12,000 miles, had not 
cost him a dollar for repairs. 

And Jones is no mechanic. He admits 
he doesn’t know his differential from his 
distributor. He doesn’t want to! He be- 
lieves that cars run better without “ tink- 
ering.’’ The only vital thing you need to 
know is how to Jubricate. 

Everyone lubricates the motor, of 
course. But Jones is such a poor mechanic 
that he takes every word of the instruc- 
tion book in dead earnest. 


Vital Spots 


And consequently he lubricates his 
hard-wearing, dust-exposed chassis 
bearings as regularly as he changes 
crank case oil. ; 

Here’s where most motorists fail in 
lubrication. Largely because old-fash- 
ioned oil and grease cups were hard to 
reach—a constant invitation to neglect. 
That’s why 80% of all repairs can be 


traced to one thing—lack of proper lubri- 
cation. This neglect costs the average 
motorist $70 to $150 a year. An expense 
now easily avoided. 


The New Way 


Most good cars now come equipped 
with the Alemite High Pressure Lubri- 
cating System. (Now on nearly 5,000,000 
cars.) With Alemite you have a hollow 
ball-check fitting with a cross pin on 
every bearing. Your Alemite gun locks 
onto it with a quarter twist. Then an easy 
turn of the handle forces fresh lubricant 
clear through the heart of the bearing. 
Old, grit-laden grease is forced out at 
the same time. Pressure over 20 times 
greater than a grease cup insures this. 


Clean Bearings 


The bearing is cleaned. Just as engine 
bearings are cleaned by a change of your 
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“Reg. U.S. Pat. Off;" 


High pressu 
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re lubricating system 


crank case oil. High pressure reaches 
every spot. No metal-to-metal contact. 
The lubricant—packed in under pressure 
—keeps out seeping dust and grit. 


This kind of lubrication—every 500 
miles—is the secret of Jones’ “‘luck.”’ It 
will save you repairs, too. Reduce your 
operating costs probably 15 to 20%. If 
Alemite is on your car—use it. You’ll 
find Alemite service convenient in most 
filling stations and garages if you don’t 
care to do it yourself. 


Check up on every fitting, Replace 
any you may have lost. If in doubt, 
write for our free manual “Vital Spots 
to Watch.” It tells where each one 
should be. 


If Alemite is not on your car, it will 
pay you to have it installed. The cost 
is only $5 to $20 (Ford $6.25, Chevrolet 
$3.99, Overland $5.67; Canadian prices 
higher). It will save its cost 5 times over 
in a year. If your dealer cannot supply 
you, please write us. 


The Bassick Manufacturing Co. 
2660 North Crawford Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


Canadian Factory: Alemite Products Co. 
of Canada, Ltd., Belleville, Ontario 


Tested and Listed as Standard by Underwriters’ 
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(This notseless radio 


battery charger 


can be used while the 
set is in operation 


The Balkite Battery Charger is entirely noiseless. Its 
operation does not create disturbances in either your 
set or your neighbor’s. It ends the nuisance of weak 
batteries, for if the battery should happen to be low, 
the charger can be used while the set is in use, with- 
out affecting the set or its operation, and without dis- 
turbing sounds. 


This charger is based on a new principle, the use of 
Balkite, a rare metal which changes the ordinary AC 
current used for lighting to the DC current necessary 
for charging storage batteries, without the use of noisy 
vibrators or fragile bulbs. 


The Balkite Battery Charger has no bulbs, contact 
points, or moving parts. It has nothing to break, adjust, 
or get out of order. It cannot deteriorate through use or 
disuse. It delivers a taper charge. It cannot discharge, 
short circuit, or damage the battery by overcharging. 
It needs no attention other than an occasional filling 
with distilled water. It will charge a completely dis- 
charged battery. It is unaffected by temperature or 
fluctuations in line current. It is simple, efficient, can- 
not fail to operate if properly connected, and is prac- 
tically indestructible except through abuse. 


Designed primarily for charging radio “A” batteries, 
the Balkite Battery Charger can also be used, without 
added attachments, to charge “B” batteries of the lead 
type. It operates from 110-120 AC, 60 cycle current, 
and charges the ordinary 6-volt “A” battery at 3 am- 
peres. Special model for 50 cycle current. 


Sold by leading radio dealers everywhere—more than 
30,000 were sold last year in little more than half the 
season. If your dealer cannot supply you, sent direct 
prepaid on receipt of price. 
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DEALERS: Order through your jobber. JOBBERS: Write to our 
factory representatives. Where we are not represented, write to us. 


. + Ekko Company, 111 W. Mon- 
Factory Representatives: roe St., Chicago. J. P. Rainbault, 


50 Church St., New York City. Wood & Lane, 915 Olive St., St. Louis. 
Chas. F. Saenger & Co., 919 Huron Road, Cleveland. Detroit Electric 
Co., 113 E. Jefferson St, Detroit. The Hoy Company, 719 McKnight 
Bldg. »Minneapolis. A. 8. Lindstrom, 111 New Montgomery St., San 
Francisco. Burndept of Canada, Ltd., 172 King St. W., Toronto, 
Ont. Sparling-Markle, Ltd., 276 Smith St., Winnipeg, Man. 
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West any, the Rockies $20 - In Canada $27.50 
Manufactured by Fansteel Products Company, Inc., North Chicago, Ill. 
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(Continued from Page 64) 
that the average Englishman believes Amer- 
ica has got enough money already. When 
we buy your goods we are making you 
richer still. Besides that, we owe you a lot 
of money, and it isn’t human nature for a 
man to go out of his way to trade with his 
biggest creditor, is it? I’m inclined to 
think the shopkeeper i in Oxford Street used 
good business judgment when he hid the 


origin of his U.S. A. merchandise.” 


Having thus stated his opinion in general 
terms the secretary came to personal de- 
tails, using himself as an example of an 
average Englishman with average view- 
point. He was, he told me, earning a salary 
of approximately three thousand dollars a 
year, attained after thirty years in the 
ironmonger business. Born in a Midlands 
manufacturing town, at fifteen his father 
had apprenticed him to one of the local 
ironmongers, where he worked four years 
to learn the business. During this time he 
not only received no wages but his father 
paid thirty pounds for his instruction. The 
apprentices lived in, as is still the custom in 
English provincial towns, and the working 
hours were from eight until eight with the 
exception of Friday nights, when all hands 
had to work until eleven to clean stock and 
dress the show windows. At the end of the 
four years he was a full-fledged salesman 
and worked in that capacity in several retail 
establishments throughout England, even- 
tually getting a position on the road as a 
commercial. 

Four years ago he got the appointment 
as secretary of the trade association which 
carries the three-thousand-dollar salary, and 
which was more money than he had ever 
earned before. 

‘““T’ve told you all this,’ the secretary 
went on, “‘to show you that in a country 
like England the average man has to dig 
pretty hard to get anywhere. Even now 
I know I’m not getting half the salary I 
would get in America in a similar position, 
and certainly a national trade association 
over there would have a good deal more 
stylish offices than mine. Now using me as 
an example of an average man with average 
temperament, I’ll try to show why the 
shopkeeper over in Oxford Street thought 
it was good business to conceal from his 
customers the origin of his American-made 
goods.” 

He reached under the table and picked 
up a large paper-wrapped bundle which he 
untied and showed me the contents of, 
consisting of a fairly good, but extremely 
shiny suit of clothes. He was going to take 
the suit, he said, to some tailor who makes a 
specialty of turning men’s garments, which 
is an operation considerably practiced in 
England nowadays. The Times and other 
London newspapers constantly carry the 
advertisements of tailors who do the work 
for a couple of guineas a suit, thus giving 
an added year or so of usefulness to gar- 
ments that have become too shiny for po- 
lite society. The only drawback to the 
operation lies in the fact that when a coat is 
turned inside out the handkerchief pocket 
naturally shifts position. Whenever one 
sees a well-dressed Englishman nowadays 
with his handkerchief sticking out of the 
upper right side of his coat, instead of the 


| left, it is no sign of a new style, but merely 


the result of a visit to an expert in turning. 


The Irritating Advertisement 


Having explained what he was going to 
do with his suit of clothes, the secretary 
next showed me a money order which he 
was sending the government as payment on 
hisincome tax, and which amounted roughly 
to a hundred and twenty-five dollars. This 
was only one-quarter of his total tax; so on 
his three-thousand-dollar salary he has to 
pay practically five hundred dollars a year. 

Then he went to the wastebasket and 
picked out the copy of the Times that I had 
seen him throw away so peevishly when I 
first came into the office. He ran his finger 
down the advertising columns on the front 
page and pointed out a certain notice. The 
notice had been inserted by someone whose 
identity was buried in a box number and 
who wished to sell some expensive pieces of 
antique furniture. The heading, printed in 
double-leaded letters, was precisely this: 

“‘ Attention, Americans and other wealthy 
people!” 

The secretary, having marshaled all his 
evidence, was ready to argue his case. 

“T brought my old suit downtown this 
morning,” he said, ‘‘to have it turned. 
Looking through the Times for the address 
of some tailor to do the work, the first thing 
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I ran across was this advertisement, | 
member now, I’m an average pment 
My income tax is 20 per cent of my ine}. 
and every time I pay an installment} 
I know a certain part of it goes tc}! 
United States, which is, we are const; } iy 
reminded, by far the richest country ij} if 
world. This fellow in the Times jy a 
advertises, ‘Americans and other Wee hy 
people,’ unconsciously voices the ge: 
viewpoint. 

“Before the war I was a pretty 
dresser, which means I bought three j | 
of clothes a year. Now, with the hie 
cost of living and my heavy income t || 
have to get along with one new suit y 
one of my old ones turned. Every ti) 
put on one of these turned suits wath 
handkerchief pocket on the wrong | 
there is in the back of my mind a vee \ 
an American wearing the other two ts 
that I can’t afford. I don’t feel any ay, 
resentment toward the United States, 
certainly I want my country to pay e¢ 
dollar of the American debt with inte; 
But it is simply human nature that ify 
owe a man money and are stinting you 
to pay him, you don’t go out of your | 
to help him make more money. So, oi}. 
whole, I think the fellow over in Oxy 
Street uses pretty good sales sense whtjp 
leads customers to believe the things ily 
window are made in Canada instead Om 
Way A.” 

In recounting the foregoing I have| 
no intention of entering into a discussi |! 
Great Britain’s debts, but merely to {jy 
how delicate are the matters that giy 
make or unmake international good jj 
among the masses of people who in they 
run dictate a nation’s policy. The ae 
Englishman, no matter how much hej 
grumble over his taxes, does not wan} 
government to settle its debts at less \) 
a hundred cents on the dollar. On one; 
sion I chanced to attend a London buss 
men’s luncheon at which one of the sy}. 
ers was an American who wanted tcy 
something pleasant. 


A Tactless Delegate 


“You folks needn’t worry over your } 
to America,’”’ he remarked easily, “bey 
it will only be a matter of five years | 
before we will remit a good share of 
not all.’ 

This optimistic speech entirely fail 
bring the applause that the speaker} 
dently expected. As the meeting brol\j) 
another American, who has been doing | I 
ness in England for many years, whis} ii 
tome: “That wasn’t much of an arguili 
to these fellows, who, whatever their! 
vate feelings may be, are good enough | 
ness men to know jolly well that 1 
Great Britain stepped up to the counteiii 
assumed the debt she did more to streng! 
her world position than anything els 
could have done. Besides that, they |i 
casual visitors are not usually | | 
by their governments to make easy )! 
ises about three or four billions of doll’ 

At another luncheon a gentleman ji 
had gone to London as delegate oll 
Anglo-American philanthropic society 
it his duty to give his English cousins |# 
well-chosen words of advice. He ha’ 
seems, been traveling about the cot 
quite a bit, and strongly disapproved ¢/ 
manner in which the natives sat in | : 
railway compartments without speakil 
one another. Also, at the conventic! 
which he was a delegate he missed tht! 
tures to which he was accustomed i im) 
American gatherings. it 

“The trouble with you fellows in thi 
country,” he said amiably, “‘is that) 
don’t loosen up enough. At a ne 
this there ought to be more pep spe 
and singing and sociability. The ot 
is to cut out all this formal Mister bi 
and call each other Bill and Tom and? 
Then we’ll get somewhere!” 

There is always the temptation whe 
is away from home to exaggerate a bil! 
merits of what one has left behind. Onv) 
in Salisbury I chanced to be talking? 
the secretary of the local chamber 
merce, who asked me ‘anxiously if th 
bers of commerce in the United: State! 
so very much more efficient than the | 
England. Not wishing to hurt his fe 
by telling him the plain truth I ing! 
what he thought about it himself. 

“T have an idea they must be,” 
swered, ‘“‘because an American gent? 
and lady were in my office a few days a) 
find out what the customs duties wou! 

(Continued on Page 68) | 
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This tire valve needs a Schrader Dust 
Cap to protect the valve stem threads 
and improve the appearance of the 
wheel. It also needs a rim nut bushing 
to center the valve stem and prevent 
the tube from creeping. 


\ 
i 


Some cars run like this with both valve 
cap and dust cap missing. Without the 
Schrader Valve Cap, dirt and mud 
from the road will get down into the 
valve inside and injure it. 


All your tire valves should look like this 


What is missing 
from your tire valves? 


HEN your new car was delivered, your tire 
valves were complete with all their parts. 


The car manufacturer knows that tire valves should 
be completely equipped at all times if your tires are 
to give you your full money’s worth. 


Mnic c If any parts are missing from the Schrader Valves 
r Valve a e F 
aaa. aie call aad on your automobile tires, replace them today. 


Protects the tire valve. Ask your 
dealer for the genuine Schrader 


Valve Caps, Packed five in the The total cost of these Schrader valve parts—valve 
cap, dust cap with rim nut bushing—is only a few 
cents. The saving in tire service from constantly using 
all Schrader parts is worth many dollars. At all dealers’. 


Schrader Dust Cap 


Properly covers and pro- A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
erete valve stem. With a Chicago Toronto London 
Re ad aiklys oe ] | 
Bee kei rim nut \ 
Pushing Makers of Pneumatic Valves Since 1844 


Centers valve stem and 
prevents chafingagainst 


“= Tire Valves ~ Tire Gauges 
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PENNANT 


PEANUTS 


THE SATURDAY 


IG, golden-brown Planters Pennant 
Salted Peanuts— what a spur to ap- 


petite! How the flavory crispness of 


them calls for more and more! 

Prize peanuts—the finest, plumpest ones 
in the whole crop—roasted and salted 
by our own process to bring out the last 
atom of toothsome goodness. No one 
can resist them. Wholesome as sun- 
shine. Put them in the school 
lunchbox and you furnish nutri- 
tion as well as delight. They’re 
“The Nickel Lunch.” 

Even though taken from the 
Planters can, and sold in the 
Planters jar, they are not Planters 
Salted Peanuts unless they are 
in the glassine bag with the 
‘‘Planters’? name and “Mr. 
Peanut” on it. 

Planters Nut & Chocolate Co., Suffolk, 


Va., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., San Francisco, 
NewYork, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia 


SALTED 


Launch’ 
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on some things they had been buying in 
England and which they wanted to take to 
Paris with them and then to the United 
States. I told them I had no means of giv- 
ing the information because Salisbury is an 
inland town, but they could write to Lon- 
don or Liverpool and learn what they 
wanted.” 

He laughed a little ruefully at the out- 
come of the interview. 

“They gave me a pretty good dressing 
down for my ignorance,” he went on. 
“They said there wasn’t a village in the 
United States but what a person could go 
to the local chamber of commerce and get 
the most exact information on any subject 
in the world. They even went so far as to 
say that England was a back-number coun- 
try and they would be glad to return to an 
up-to-date place like America, where they 
could get service when they wanted it.” 

Doubtless the lady and the gentleman 
were seeing their own country in a rosy 
light; for Salisbury, it should be remem- 
bered, is a town about the size of Batavia, 
New York,; Amarillo, Texas, or Greenville, 
South Carolina; and it is going almost too 
far to assume that one could drop into the 
chamber of commerce of any of those cities 
and immediately be given detailed informa- 
tion as to the customs duties on a shipment 
of assorted goods routed, for instance, to 
Australia by way of Buenos Ayres. 

Also, the fact that it was an American 
lady and gentleman who scolded the 
chamber-of-commerce secretary made the 
incident of more importance than if they 
had come from some other place. Had they 
been Australians or New Zealanders he 
might have set it down as a mere piece of 
colonial swank and forgotten it the next 
week. Had they been French or Italian he 
would not have understood what they were 
talking about, and they would have been 
too polite to complain anyhow. But being 
Americans they knew how to express their 
feelings in good old Anglo-Saxon terms; 
and there was in the secretary’s mind the 
uneasy feeling that they might be justified 
in their criticism because America is so big, 
so rich and so efficient. If he ever learns 
that American chamber-of-commerce sec- 
retaries are only ordinary human beings 
like himself he is going to resent the scolding 
he received, and the American gentleman 
and lady will have added one more member 
to the clan of Englishmen who dislike to 
buy American-made goods. 


Mark Twain’s Fun 


It is nearly sixty years since Mark Twain 
wrote his Innocents Abroad, which piece of 
literature was not only very humorous but 
also has had the effect of making us as 
Americans feel superior to the effete and 
archaic European civilizations. Who has 
not felt a thrill of New World superiority 
when reading how the American blandly 
asked the guide if the mummy was dead; 
and then on learning the truth demanding 
to be shown a nice fresh carcass instead of 
one forty centuries old? Or how he esti- 
mated the statue of Jupiter by Michel- 
angelo to be worth four dollars and fifty 
cents? Or how, when shown a guaranteed 
signature of Christopher Columbus, he 
turned fiercely on the guide and stated 
scornfully that any fourteen-year-old Amer- 
ican boy could write a better hand? 

In private life Mr. Clemens had a high 
regard for business; and it is likely he would 
have been more restrained in his interna- 
tional humor if he had known how much 
trouble he was laying up for future genera- 
tions of business men who want to sell 
American goods in foreign lands, and who 
are hampered in their operations by Mark 
Twain imitators. On one occasion I chanced 
to be present when a party of tourists were 
being shown through Westminster Abbey 
and the conductor had brought them to the 
coronation chair on which for a thousand 
years the succeeding monarchs of Great 
Britain have been invested with their au- 
thority. As a piece of furniture it really is 
not much of an exhibit, being decidedly the 
worse for wear, besides having been carved 
up considerably by forgotten generations 
of boys who managed somehow to orna- 
ment it with their initials. Nevertheless, it 
is what it is; and international relations 
were not helped by the jovial conduct of 
one of the tourists, a gentleman whom one 
could imagine as being known for a regular 
cut-up in his home town. He was a large 
man with a round, humorous face and a 
heavy gold watch chain from which hung 
the elaborate emblems of several prominent 
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secret societies. He listened interest) 
the conductor’s explanation of the \\ajy 
history and then turned to his fellowjgi; 
seers. 

“When I was a boy back home,”'e 
marked waggishly, “my folks threw hg 
ter chair than that out into the wood) pq) 

Doubtless the gentleman meant (ly; 
show a cordial spirit of camaraderie qj 
point out how ridiculous a thing 17 
really is; but as fully half his hearei we 
British his pleasantry was only ab t j 
per cent efficient. As a means of proi)tiy 
international amity it had about thijgy 
result as would be the case if som fy 
loving Briton on a visit to Mount ‘Viny 
should try to please his American hcg 
saying General Washington’s tomb {hy 
reminded him of the cow stable on h:'ay, 
ily estate in Yorkshire. 

As a matter of fact the English are), 
back number in their own performan | 
though their methods of producing 4} 
may not conform to the standards w jy 
set up in America. Certainly it) 
archaic to see in London the way thijg 
men go about in pairs pushing two-w ¢y 
carts on which are mounted large ‘ole 
baskets full of mail; but London, it iji 
is the only metropolis in the world wi. 
person may drop a letter into a po bo 
any time before noon and receive aby 
the same evening. Even in the thing 
are supposed to be the specialties of) 
modern peoples the English occasi al 
show surprising ingenuity. 


A Streak of Genius 


A London advertising man told m)hy 
two or three years ago he was invited) | 
vest in a project to teach salesmans}) |) 
mail. He thought he could see where 
money might be made in such an enters 
if the subscribers were given value recjei 
He agreed to supply the money if he ji\ 
be allowed a free hand to dictate ho hy 
course should be prepared and to dire'ti; 
advertising. His associates agreed thi 
and under his direction experts wer 
ployed who compiled what seemed tie; 
very good set of lessons. Next, adviix 
ments were inserted in a number ci 
and provincial newspapers, setting ) 
the value of salesmanship instruction 
inviting inquiries from young men wl! 
sired to improve themselves in the ai 

Plenty of inquiries were received; 
rather strangely, England is a good fic ie 
almost any sort of mail-order businessit! 
quite a number of students were acill 
enrolled for the course. This, hove 
proved to be rather a flash in the pele 
cause the students developed an un‘ 
nate tendency to drop out before fin’ 
their studies, which, of course, was n! 
ommendation for the enterprise. At' 
anyone knows who has ever tried to f| 
mail-order business, the expenses of (I 
ing on are too heavy unless an inert) 
number of satisfied customers al 


effeet of the paid publicity. | 
For more than a year the Londoneitl 
his associates poured in good money l 
bad, until they were out of pocket tl 
extent of several thousand pounds,tll 


still the enterprise showed no signs ot 
ting on the right side of the ledger. | 
tually tiring of this they had about de 
to call quits after finishing up with the 
students on the rolls, when one day a Jil 
man appeared who asked for the job o Iv 
motion manager, offering to work for # 
tically nothing during the first six mon’! 
they would give him a share of the pil 
that he confidently stated he could pro( 
He was, the Londoner stated, abou!!! 
last person one would expect to sh! 
streak of genius in the mail-order line, 
a Cambridge graduate and of very 1 
aginative appearance, but he seemi|’ 
confident of success that the dire! 
agreed to throw in a little more mone}! 
give him a chance. Surprisingly, tl 
began to pick up after a few weeks, a? 
the end of six months the enterpris¢! 
showing a profit instead of a deficit. ! 
subsequent directors’ meeting the yl! 
man was complimented on his good |! 
and given a yearly contract. One of tll! 
rectors urged him to tell the secret ('! 
success. With his signed contract saf\| 
his pocket the young man told all. , 
“T figured it out this way,” he 
‘You were running a correspondences? 
to teach salesmanship; but, like a I" 
other schools, you taught theory only! 
gave your pupils no practical experien’ 
supplied that.” | 
(Continued on Page 70) | 
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The Brougham 
$1895 f.o. b. Detroit; tax extra 


All Chrysler Six models 
are equipped with special 


design six-ply, high-speed 


4 


Sevsler All P 


balloon tires. 


Bis 


Performance Possibilities 


Automotive engineers say that the Chrysler 
Six for the first time realizes the full possi- 
bilities of the motor car in efficient generation 
and application of power, in luxurious ease 
of riding and driving, and in economy of 
maintenance and operation. 


The Chrysler Six is a finer expression of the 
best in motor car engineering in Europe and 
America—a crystallization of the most valu- 
able developments of automobile progress 
—worked out and tested out over a period 
of more than three years. 


In the application of accepted principles, 


however, and in every phase of its phenom- 
enal performance—the Chrysler Six is a new 
type of motor car, which holds entirely 
novel sensations for every motorist. 


The fact is, that Chrysler engineers have in 
this car employed the fundamentals of motor 
car design in a manner fully as revolutionary 
as the application of the steam-turbine to 
ocean-going ships. 

Your first ride in a Chrysler Six will compel 
a new conception of automobile transpor- 
tation, for it will establish in your mind 
wholly different standards of performance. 


revious 


Te man who drives will immediately recog- 
n ein the Chrysler Six all the attributes which, 
‘haps without fully realizing the desire, he 
hs longed for in a motor car. 


Vithout special gearing the Chrysler Six gives 
1n over 70 milesan hour—not because he will 
wnt to travel at such speed, but to insure ab- 
scice of strain at 30 and 40 miles. You simply 
4’t get a spark-knock out of the Chrysler Six 
rtor at highest speed, or under heaviest load. 


itlevelops this speed from a perfectly balanced 
mtor of 3-inch bore, which is unsurpassed 
© smoothness and steady pull at low speeds, 
1 which gives well over 20 miles to the gal- 
© of gasoline. 


“ynomy and long life are further promoted 
"such engineering features as these: Seven 
uusually large main crankshaft bearings 
unze-backed and babbitt lined, which, with 
| ressure oil-film, avoid metal-to-metal con- 
a: and bring friction to the vanishing-point. 
Aanecting rod bearings babbitted into the 


rods. An air-cleaner which removes dust and 
grit from the air before its admission to the 
carburetor. An oil-filter which cleans the oil 
every 25 miles, insuring a continuous supply 
of fresh oil, and increases oil economy to a 
very marked degree. 


Never was there a car which impressed the 
sense of proportion so favorably. The Chrysler 
Six is extremely easy to park in a short space; 
yet never has such ample roominess been engi- 
neered into the body of a compact car. In the 
driving seat, a six foot man can stretch his 
legs with comfort. 


You will be literally amazed at the riding 
comfort of the Chrysler Six. No automobile 
built today, not even two-ton cars, rides with 
the road-steadiness, the buoyancy, the smooth, 
delightful ease of the Chrysler. It can actually 
be driven around sharp turns at high speeds, 
or over rutted roads and cobble-stone streets 
at 60 miles an hour in comfort. 


Still another evidence of superior engineering 


is the tubular front axle. Actually stronger 
than an I-beam section under static load, it 
positively resists the torsional strain of front 
wheel braking—a very desirable feature be- 
cause of the use of Chrysler-Lockheed Hydrau- 
lic four-wheel brakes. 


The frailest woman can drive this extraordi- 
nary car without fatigue. It steers with only 
the slightest pressure on the wheel. This is 
made possible by the mounting of steering 
spindles on ball bearings, with king pins in- 
clined to turn on an axis which passes through 
the traction center of the tires. 


It comes close to freeing the driver from the 
necessity of gear shifting, easily throttling down 
to 2 miles an hour on high. 


For the Chrysler Six, there is no basis of com- 
parison among American or European cars. 
It stands above and apart as a unique advance 
in motor car construction, performance, value 
and economy—a car which it must be the 
ambition of every car owner to possess. 


There are Chrysler dealers everywhere. All are in position to extend the convenience of time-payments. Ask about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 


CHRYSLER MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of Maxwell Motor Corporation 


MAXWELL-CHRYSLER MOTOR COMPANY. OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Te hry 


sler 


Pronounced as though spelled. Crysler 
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Consolidation e ay 
Coal Increases PH 
Central Station Efficiency — 


N five years the central stations of the 

country have increased the efficiency of 
steam generation 25%. For, in 1919 the 
average coal consumption for all was 3.2 
pounds per kilowatt hour, whereas in 1924 
it was 2.4 pounds. 


The net result is the saving of 50,000,000 
tons of coalin the five-year period 1919-1924. 


This increased efficiency is due partly to 
better equipment in the station, but mainly 
to more scientific selection of coal. 


Without coal capable of delivering the 
required heat the best central station equip- 
ment cannot be operated at maximum 
efficiency. 


Hence, the many central stations that 
have consistently used Consolidation Coal 
because it is clean coal—coal of high heat 
value, low ash and sulphur content, free 
from removable wastes and impurities— 
have measurably contributed toward estab- 
lishing this remarkable five-year record. 


THE CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Munson Building - New York City 


DETROIT, MICH. First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
PORTSMOUTH, N.H. 137 Market Street 
BALTIMORE, MD. Continental Bldg. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. - Union Trust Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL.., Illinois Merchants Bank Bldg. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO Union Central Bldg. 
BOSTON, MASS. State Mutual Bldg. NORFOLK, VA. Nat’! Bank of Com. Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. Bankers Trust Bldg. CLEVELAND, OHIO Rockefeller Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 843 South Canal Street 
‘ _,. J LONDON, ENGLAND Billiter Sq. Bldg. 
Foreign Offices \ GENOA, ITALY 10-Via Roma 
ST. PAUL, MINN. North Western Fuel Co., Merchants Nat’l Bank Bldg. 


Sales Agents | MONTREAL, QUEBEC Empire Coal Company, Ltd., Keefer Bldg. 
GREEN BAY, WIS.  F. Hurlbut Company 
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The directors asked how that could be 
done. 

“Quite simply,” the young man an- 
swered in his slightly bored Cambridge 
manner. “‘ When I get a pupil signed up for 
the course I give him practical salesmanship 
experience by making him go out and sell 
the course to other people!”’ 

It is things like the foregoing that some- 
times make a thoughtful stranger wonder if 
the English are quite so behind the times as 
we are inclined to regard them. During the 
past summer at the Wembley exhibition 
one of the London newspapers maintained 
a pavilion that housed an amazingly in- 
genious enterprise. Behind a large circular 
counter there were a linotype machine and 
a printing press, manned by skilled work- 
men. Each day several thousand copies of 
the newspaper were delivered to the pa- 
vilion fresh from the publishing office in 
the city, and in the lower left-hand corner 
of the front page was a space labeled, 
“Prominent visitors at Wembley today 
were:’’—and in this space were printed the 
names of celebrities who really had visited 
the exhibition. The first time I came across 
the newspaper pavilion Mr. Lloyd George, 
Lady Astor and Viscount Grey were the 
distinguished individuals mentioned. 

The real object of the enterprise was to 
give the ordinary citizen a chance to asso- 
ciate himself with eminent people at a low 
price. Up to the counter steps, let us say, 
Miss Minnie Gooch, of Peterfield, Hants, 
who is in private life a shop assistant and 
who is spending her Wednesday holiday at 
the exhibition. Miss Gooch writes her name 
on a slip of paper and passes it to one of the 
alert attendants, who in turn hands it to 
the linotype operator. In two minutes Miss 
Gooch’s name is set in type and the metal 
given to the man at the printing press. He 
seizes one of the copies of the newspaper, 
shoves it into the press, and in a moment 
out comes the completed product, which 
carries the information that “prominent 
visitors at the exhibition today were: Mr. 
Lloyd George, Lady Astor, Viscount Grey, 
Miss Minnie Gooch.” 

All this for the modest sum of three- 
pence, which includes a postage stamp and 
a gummed wrapper. Everyone connected 
with the transaction is satisfied. The news- 
paper has sold one of its papers. The gov- 
ernment has profited to the extent of a 
postage stamp. Miss Gooch has seen her 
name coupled with those of the aristocracy, 
and astonishes the home folks by mailing 
the newspaper to some friend who will 
spread the news that Minnie has been up to 
London and mingled with the élite of the 
empire. 


Financing the Wembley Exhibition 


Americans who have visited England 
often ask how it is that a people who set 
such store on liberty as do the British are 
contented to have a royal family and its 
accompanying hereditary aristocracy. The 
answer, so far as an outsider. can judge, is 
that royalty and aristocracy will persist in 
England just so long as the members of the 
royal family and their relatives are willing 
to act as publicity agents. In America we 
have to spend real money when we put on 
a National Suspender Week or a Buy a 
New Hat campaign. In England the sus- 
pender or hat manufacturers merely have 
to hold a convention and invite the Prince 
of Wales or, failing him, the Duke of York. 
One of these young men attends the conven- 
tion and makes a stirring speech stressing 
the importance of a good pair of suspend- 
ers or a new hat, says it is the duty of 
every Briton to support home industry, and 
the publicity takes care of itself. 

The financing of the Wembley exhibition 
itself furnished a pretty good example of 
what the British can do, even in the show 
business, which is supposed to be an Amer- 
ican specialty. With us the regular pro- 
cedure for a community wishing to put on a 
world’s fair is first to send a strong delega- 
tion to Congress to bludgeon an appropria- 
tion. Having got this, the state legislature 
is similarly bludgeoned. Then comes an in- 
tensive campaign among the citizens of the 
interested community, engineered by pro- 
fessional money raisers, who spare neither 
young nor old, rich nor poor, using any 
means short of physical violence to get the 
money. 

When the British began preparing for 
their big show their first move was to elect 
the Prince of Wales president. Then ar- 
rangements were made with the banks to 
carry an overdraft sufficient to build and 
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finance the enterprise until the money | 
should begin to come in at the gates. 
banks, of course, demanded more tangible 
security than undetermined gate receipts; 
and this was managed by asking business. 
men throughout the country to sign their 
names to a guaranty fund. 

Here was where the wisdom appeared in, 
electing a royal president. In all the im. 
portant towns when the guaranty fund was 
being subscribed the Prince himself pre. 
sided at the meetings, and naturally under 
the eyes of their future ruler the leading 
business men did not want to appear close- 
fisted. The entire financing of the bi 
Wembley show was arranged with less of g 
struggle than it takes to promote an ordi- 
nary county fair in countries where there is 
no royal family to call on for free publicity, 

A good deal of friction might be avoided 
if people who visit foreign countries could 
only get it fixed in their minds that the pe 
culiar things they see are usually born of 
local needs and not the results of shee 
stupidity and backwardness. The railroad 
trains in England, for instance, usually 
strike the visitor from foreign parts a;| 
rather ridiculous little affairs and fit ob- 
jects for good-natured raillery. Neverthe. 
less the English are rather proud of thei 
railway systems, which really do accom. 
plish their purpose very efficiently in spite 
of the undersized passenger coaches and th 
locomotives without cowcatchers that look 
like superannuated switch engines; an¢ 
the amateur Mark Twains do not add to th 
comity of nations by their merry quips. I) 
is even likely that they hurt business. 


Reasons for British Prejudi 


One of the men whom I asked about 
prejudice against American goods in E 
land is a Liverpool wholesaler who ha 
many years handled several lines ma 
the United States, and who is himself a sin 
cere admirer of American business methods 
I told him about the shop-window display, 
in Oxford Street and what the secretary 0. 
the ironmonger association had said abou 
the American debt and its reaction on thi 
average British mind. 

“The debt may unconsciously influenc 
some people,’’ he said, “but if so I thinki 
is only temporary. I myself have foundi 
harder to sell American goods since the wal 
but I have set it down largely to the har 
times we have been going through. Wit) 
anywhere from one to two million me 
of work the English very properly feel 
ought to buy homemade products in p 
erence to any other. Long before the 
however, there was a certain amouni 
prejudice, which I attributed to the ac 


into some kind of business and mad 
money, and then came back home to te. 
how good they were. In plain words the 
bragged; and the bragging did not set we 
on the home folks.” 

It was tactful on the part of the Liverpoi 
wholesaler to blame his own people for th 
prejudice against American products, bt 
it happened that an incident occurred tl 
same morning that showed he might hay 
included others who were not British bon) 
Our conversation took place in the Lin 
Street railway station in Liverpool; a shij 
load of tourists had just arrived from Ne 
York and had been transferred to the I 
tion to take the train for London. E 
dently it was the first time some of th 
had ever seen an English train, for a litt 
group walked up and down the platfor 
getting tremendous satisfaction from tl 
exhibit. They were looking at the engi 
when we first noticed them, and laughil 
heartily. 

One stout gentleman went so far as | 
pretend he wanted to run it a race, at 
actually did sprint a few paces down t) 
platform to show what he coulddo. | 

“T’]l tell the world it’s a funny litt 
buggy,” shouted the stout gentlem: 
jovially. ‘I wonder what these Englil 
would think if they could come to the 
S. A. and see the kind of coaches we 
on the Illinois Central. I’ll bet there’d | 
few cases of heart disease!”’ ) 


probably thinking of the stocks of impor 
merchandise in his warehouses. | 
“Dirty work at the crossroads,”’ he sa 
“T’ll be lucky if tomorrow’s mai 
bring me a couple of cancellations of ordé 
for American goods!” ; 


g 
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a Four-Wheel Brakes, Special Nash Design 
| Full Balloon Tires, Standard Equipment 


Five Disc Wheels, Standard Equipment 


For all open models of both series Nash supplies special glass 
enclosures fitted to the permanent tops at slight extra cost 


Advanced 
‘Wite)>, aes 


Hii ELIES 


Special 
Sx 


Series 


$1295 


f. 0. b. Milwaukee 


MI aS i 
Sea 


Special Si. 
5-Passenger Sedan, 112" wheelbase 


Special Six 
Roadster, 112" wheelbase 


$1095 


f. 0. b. Milwaukee 


Special Six 
5-Passenger Touring, 112" wheelbase 


“2190, 


Advanced Six 
Four-Door Coupé, 127” wheelbase 


DaweN AS. 'M OT'O.RS 


COMPANY, 


$1695 


f. 0. b. Kenosha 


Advanced Six 


5- Passenger Sedan, 121" wheelbase _ 


$1375 


f. 0. b. Kenosha 


Advanced Six 


Roadster, 121" wheelbase 


$1375 


f. 0. b. Kenosha 


Advanced Six 
5-Passenger Touring, 121'’ wheelbase 
7-Passenger Touring, 127” wheelbase, §1525 


$2290) 


f. 0. b. Kenosha Pe 
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Advanced Six 
7-Passenger Sedan, 127" wheelbase 
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all tied for you 


THE SATURDAY 


ur lie 


PAT. JUNE 13. ’22: JAN. 29, '24. REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


See 


This is the Square End style of 
Spur Ti 


/ \ ie 
ee P \ 


This is the French Pointed End 
style of Spur Tie. 


You can arrange the Spur Tie 


just as if you tied it yourself— 

as neat or as studiedly careless 

as you like. The H-shaped Inner- 

form, patented, and found only 

in the Spur Tie, makes it keep 
the shape you give it. 


Does a knotty problem 


This is the Butterfly style of Spur Tie 


make you say naughty words? 


ID you ever get all ready to go out, 

and then ruin your temper and a 
clean shirt “wrestling” with an old- 
fashioned string tie? What did you say? 
Don’t say it. The Spur Tie is all ready to 
slip into your collar and fasten, either 
with an elastic band or slip-on clasp, in 
large size or small. 


Look for the red Spur label. That’s the guar- 
antee that the patented H-shaped Innerform, ex- 
clusive in Spurs, will make your tailored tie look 
more like a hand-tied tie than a hand-tied tie. 


Spur Ties are displayed on smart shop counters. 
If you don’t see what you want, write. 


HEWES & POTTER, BOSTON, MASS. 
Pacific Coast Office, 120 Battery St., San Francisco, California 


GS 


BULL-DOG 


Bull-Dog Suspenders (with special rubber, 
guaranteed 365 days), Vest-off Suspenders, 
and Bull-Dog Belts, have been leaders in 
quality for more than a third of a century. 


For dress wear special 
styles of Spur Ties are 
made, both in black and 
white. Write for the new 


Spur Tie Style Book. 


Special rubber, based on scientific 
tests, is used in Bull-Dog webbing 
and makes the comfortable, wide- 
web Bull-Dog Garter wear three 
times as long as the ordinary 
garter. Bull-Dog Garters are guar- 
anteed for 365 days. 


| One’s bank account. 


| cooperate. 


| to take the job off my hands; 
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(Continued from Page 27) 


the bank would lend you something, but 
you’d find yourself in a tight fix. For these 
reasons women must learn, even in the case 
of excellent, high-grade securities, not to 
concentrate all their capital in one place.” 

“Then why did he make me do it? I call 
that plain immoral.” 

I laughed. 

“Well, no; just plain human nature at its 
normal low level seeking its own self- 
advantage first. You see, it’s this way: 
Sometimes salesmen, even in good, reliable 
houses, and selling high-grade securities, 
will try to persuade women to put all their 
money in certain lines which the bank is 
boosting and which they receive a special 
commission for; and they try to dissuade 
their clients from buying bonds in which 
their house isn’t interested financially and 
for which therefore they receive no money. 
That, as I say, is natural; your salesman is 
looking out for Number One and Number 
; In such a case, a 
woman must use her own judgment and 
defend herself; it’s her own self-advantage 


| against his; and, personally, I think you 


did right to come away. Your salesman is 


| pursuing a very shortsighted policy in look- 
| ing to his own and his bank’s advantage 


first; he’d make more, in the long run, even 
from a purely material point of view, by 
considering your interests first. And Mrs. 
Sands was wrong; there are plenty of 


financial advisers who are doing that latter 


every day. 

“But the point for women investors to 
remember is this: It’s not enough to go to 
a good reliable banking or investment house 
to advise you financially. That is the first 
step. The second step, almost equally im- 
portant, is to choose somebody inside that 
institution who will see eye to eye with 
you, give you his own best brains plus the 
best brains of the house, study your per- 
sonality instead of ignoring it and driving 
you with a tight rein, and safeguard your 
interests as if they were his own. And 
women, on their part, must codperate in 
order to arrive at this goal. Now what do 
you wish me to do with these securities?” 

“Diversify ’em,” she replied promptly, 
with a smile. : 


Discipline by Saving 


“Tf I’m to handle your investments, I’d 
like to study your situation a bit; and in 
order to do my best for you I ought to 
know accurately what your general situa- 
tion is. A financial adviser, you know, is in 
the same category as a doctor or a priest. 
A doctor attends to his patient’s physical 
health, the priest to his spiritual health, and 
the money adviser to his financial health. 
If the last breaks down, it’s likely to affect 
the other two. But none of us can work a 
cure unless the patient is frank and tries to 
Do these securities represent 
your entire capital?” 

“Every cent in the world.” 

“Vou don’t receive enough interest 
from them to live on and so I judge you 
possess other sources of income. You sup- 
port yourself?” 

“Nobody has yet come forward offering 
nobody 
worth a row of sticks, I mean,’’ and she 
blushed. ‘‘I not only support myself but I 
support three other people. I’m in business, 
and,” she added proudly, “I’ve saved all 
that in five years.” 

“All that” represented about fifteen 
thousand dollars. 

“You’ve done well. You've already 
learned one of the ten commandments for 
investors.” 

““What’s that?” 

“Thou shalt discipline thyself by saving 
regularly every month. It’s no easy thing 
todo. In fact it’s just about as hard as for 
a fat woman to keep herself rigorously on a 
diet. But there’s no other way, for if you 
can’t save you can’t keep. All your money 
slips away. Last year a school-teacher 
came to me with a proposition. She told 
me she could save a thousand a year and 
she wished to know if I would invest it for 
her in hundred-dollar sums. I promised I 
would. I like to get women started to in- 
vesting their money, no matter what their 
circumstances are. I don’t know whether 
the love of money is the root of all evil, but 
I do know the lack of it is the very devil 
himself with horns. And so I told her to 
start firing away at will. Well, she came 
through with the first hundred and I 
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invested it. Then a second hundred. [) 
vested that. Then she pulled out the fj 
hundred. Then she put it back. Then iN 
skipped two months. Then she took out 
she had. i 
“Finally she put back a hundred, ¢ 
when she asked me to sell that and ret; 
the money I gave up. I refused to bot 
with her any more. 
““Why not?’ the teacher demanded, | 
““‘Because this is not a savings bank 
told her. ‘This is an investment house, 
was trying to teach you the A B C’s of 
vesting, but that presupposes you've | 
ready learned how to save. That’s a ha’ 
you have to forge for yourself, and I dc 
want you to come back to me until you~ 
learned it. Discipline yourself. Sticky 
money in the savings bank or building]lo 
and when you have saved a thousand ec 
back to me, but not before.’” 
“Did she come back?” 
“She hasn’t yet,’ I laughed. “But / 
fact that you’ve learned your first lessor 
saving makes the road easier for you. "_ 
second fact in your favor is that you'r 
business woman, earning your living, ; 
not absolutely dependent on the inte 
from your securities. That gives w) 
broader range. You can take what is ca) 
a business man’s risk.’ 
“What's that?” 


A Business Man’s Risk 


“It’s like this,’ I explained: ‘‘Supp: 
you were one of those poor, unfortuni, 
pampered creatures who couldn’t ear| 
dollar out in the world to save your my 
who depended absolutely on the inte} 
from your securities. It’s evident in t) 
situation you wouldn’t dare to take | 
risk, or some fine morning you might 4 
up to find yourself wiped out and the - 
possess man knocking at your door. Bi 
you take no risk, you’re bound to take [ 
low rates. But now let’s suppose ti 
you’re not completely dependent on ti 
capital; its loss won’t wipe you out. |) 
still have your earning capacity to keep 1 
out of the poorhouse. In that case, | 
don’t have to triple-guard. your inv: 
ments. Just ordinary normal safeguis 
are enough. . 

“When a blind man or a cripple ¢ 
woman with a baby carriage starts to 
a crowded street, the traffic cop blows: 
whistle, holds up his hand and escorts t!: 
across the street. He’s triply safeguan! 
them because they are so situated they c’ 
take a normal chance. But the ordir 
healthy individual doesn’t need such he 
safeguarding to cross the street; aveleé 
safety and precaution are enough for Il. 
In finance, those heavily safeguarded: 
curities are called widows’ bonds—tit 
A’s. But you don’t need to invest all}! 
money in triple A’s. You can afford 1) 
part of it to take a normal amount of i 

““Y ou’re in the position, financially, 4 
business man; you want a normal amilt 
of safety; but you don’t want to pay a i 
price for a supersafety for which you |? 
no need. So we’ll diversify your holdis 
We'll put 60 per cent of them in high gk 
and medium bonds; 25 per cent in gooit 
liable preferred stock and the rest of 
common stock with a chance of apprit 
tion. But we'll go into that thoroul 
when you bring your securities in. | 
much do you plan to save a year?” 1 
named a goodish sum. “Don’t strainy! 
self,” I said. ‘‘Don’t forget to lay 0! 
little garden of pleasure for yourself.” 

“My pleasure is in my work,” she It 
shortly. ‘“‘That’s my escape.” ( 

She thanked me and went out. I’ve! 
a good customer. Plenty of grit, but }) 
cross-grained. The mainstay of the far! 
I dare say. 3 

My telephone bell rang. It was Gly 
Van Rensselaer, our telephone operat: 
sulky little Oriental beauty of about se 


“Certainly, Miss Van Rensselaer.” 
She came in, sat down and glance( 
pertly at my shoes, my nails and my hé 
judge whether I was a real sport orad 
“It’s about momma,” she began. _ 
Momma lives over on Delancey | 
and still wears her orthodox wig. Gl 
has discarded her parental residence} 
religion and bunks with a chum over 1 
(Continued on Page 74) — 


~ Household 
Painting Guide 


The MAGIC OF PAINTING 


The magic of it! a few lovely colors 
and you have a home made new. 
A French gray, perhaps, or an ivory 
—a delicate azure, it may be, or a 
cool forest green. Is it any wonder 
that thousands of homes are beau- 
tiful which once were common- 
place? Many an exquisite little 
bedroom—many a lovely dining 
room—many a dainty kitchen 
owes all its attractiveness to some- 
body’s appreciation of what beau: 
tiful fresh colors can do for the 
home. Look about as you read 
this—which rooms would you like 
to see transformed ? 


BIG JOBS TO 
GOOD MEN 


There are painters 
eager to do your big 
work right. Ask your 
Paint Headquarters for 
names of such men, if 
you have big work that 
calls for their services. 
If you hire a painter, 
hire a good one. 
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HOUSEHOLD 


PAINTING GUIDE 


TRADE MARK 


AUTOMOBILES..... 


SURFACE 


TO PAINT— 


USE PRODUCT 
NAMED BELOW 


S-W Auto Enamel 


TOVARNISH— 


USE PRODUCT 
NAMED BELOW 


S-W Auto Enamel 
lear 


AUTOMOBILE TOPS 
AND SEATS 


bs 


S-W Auto Top and S-W 
Auto Seat Dressing 


TO STAIN— 


USE PRODUCT 
NAMED BELOW 


TOENAMEL— 
USE PRODUCT 
NAMED BELOW 


S-W Auto Enamel 


- SWP House Paint 
BRICK 0003-- 0.24: S-W Conerete Wall Finish 


Old Dutch Enamel 


CEILINGS, Interior... |} Flat-Tone Scar-Not Varnish 


S-W Handcraft Stain Enameloid : 
Floorlac j 


Rexpar Varnish 


S-W Oil Stain 


Exterior . . || SWP House Paint 


Old Dutch Enamel el 


CONCRETE ....... S-W Concrete Wall Finish 
DOORS, Interior ..... |] SWP House Paint Seep RAL BF | SUES yt ek ouireri hf 
Exterior .«|| SWP House Paint Rexpar Varnish S-W Oil Stain Old Dutch Enamel 
FENCES aeeteesgs 22 Metalactic an j SU erenvative 
S-W Roof and Bridge Paint LAH 
ORO, qateton) _..|| S-W Inside Floor Paint Mar-Not Varnish Floorlac S-W Inside Floor Paint 


Concrete ...{| S-W Concrete Floor Finish 


S-W Concrete Floor 
Finish 


Porch . || S-W Porch and Deck Paint 


|| FORNITURE, Indoors|| Enameloid Scar-Not Varnish Floorlac Old Dutch Enamel 
Poreh Enameloid Rexpar Varnish S-W Oil Stain Enameloid 
HOUSE OR GARAGE! sw House Paint Rexpar Varnish Sel i Old Dutch Enamel 
LINOLEUM S-W Inside Floor Paint Mar-Not Varnish S-W Inside Floor Paint 


Flat-Tone 
S-W Aluminum or Gold 
Paint 


RADIATORS 


Enameloid 


ROOFS, Shingle S-W Roof and Bridge Paint 
Metal Metalastie 
Composition Ebonol 


S-W Preservative 
Shingle Stain . 


SCREENS S-W Screen Enamel 


S-W Screen Enamel 


TOYS : S-W Family Paint Rexpar Varnish 


Floorlac Enameloid 


“g2"WALLS, Interior Flat-Tone 
(Plaster or Wallboard) || SWP House Paint 


Old Dutch Enamel 
Enameloid 


Enameloid Rexpar Varnish 


WICKER 


Floorlac Old Dutch Enamel 


SWP House Paint 
Flat-Tone 


WOODWORK 


Interior ..... 


For Removing Paint 
and Varnish use 
Taxite — quick — easy 
—thorough—econom- 
ical—can be used by 
anyone—on any 
surface. 


Sear-Not Varnish 
Velvet Finish No, 1044 
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S-W Handeraft Stain 
S-W Oil Stain 
Floorlac 


Old Dutch Enamel 
Enameloid 


For Cleaning Painted 
and Varnished Sur- 
faces use Flaxoap.-||f 
Made from linseed 


oil —contains no free 
alkali—restores origi- 


nal lustre. if 


HEY have gone to the Household Guide 
with their wall decorating problem. 


They find “‘Walls”’ and on the same line with 
it, the correct types of finishes that will work 
right on walls. 


Do they want a flat or gloss effect—a finish 
of modest cost or one more expensive? Here is 
their accurate guide to correct material. 


Each surface of the home is here on the Guide 
with its own type of finishes for giving beauti- 
ful results. 


The fact is: Each type of surface calls for its 
own type of paint. Paints must be chosen ac- 
cording to type. The same is true of varnishes, 
of stains and enamels. 


The Household Guide is authoritative, giving 
Sherwin-Williams recommendations. Save this 
copy for use when needed. 


Remember that the remarkable help of 
the Guide is exclusively found at “Paint 
Headquarters.” Look for it. 


The store selling Sherwin-Williams finishes is 
“Paint Headquarters’? because it has the 
Household Guide service. Go there with con- 
fidence. You will find an even more extensive 
Guide than the one shown here. Look for the 
display of the Household Guide in the window 
and inside the store. 

Do you know that the S-W Dept. of Home Deco- 
ration will give you special individual ideas without 
charge? Write. At the same time ask for the helpful 
free booklet B 450 and the free set of up-to-date 
color plates showing Special Decorative Suggestions. 
For the most valuable book on Home Decorating you 
have ever seen send 50c (65c in Canada). Beautiful 
full page color reproductions of the newest interior 
and exterior color schemes—177 pages of invaluable 
information. Write Dept. B 435 at address below. 


THE SHERWIN -WILLIAMS Co. 


601 CANAL ROAD, CLEVELAND, O. 
Largest Paint and Varnish Makers in the World 
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THE SATURDAY 


Which Is Your 


Energy Curver 


Are you as active 


at3 P. M. as you 


areat9A M.— 


or do your ener- 


gies wane? 


A New Swiss Beverage Builds 
Surprising All-Day Energy 
~ Endorsed by 20,000 Doctors 


Here is Nature’s way to overcome 
fatigue and waning energy—over- 
strained nerves. If you feel ran down 
by three or four 
o'clock in the after- 
noon—if you some- 
times seem to lack 
*| energy to carry you 

7 through a busy 
day—there is 


you up” while you sleep. | 


now a way to build up lasting vitality. 
Endurance! 


A Swiss Discovery 

It’s a new double-action food bev- 
erage from Switzerland. One that 
“picks you up” instantly. Stimulates 
at once. In a natural way. No drugs. 

It has a delicious nut-like flavor all 
its Own. 

Ovaltine is the name. Used abroad 
for 30 years. Today, in America it is 
prescribed by over 20,000 doctors. In 
thousands of cases of sleeplessness, nerv- 
ous fatigue, weak digestion—malnutri- 
tion. For nursing mothers and backward 
children. Also for those whose strenu- 
ous life requires more energy building 
foods than modern fare supplies. 

You can now get Ovaltine at all 
drug stores. In tins for home use or 
at the soda fountain. We offer you free 
a three-day test of its remarkable 
recuperative power. 

For Sound Sleep 
Many now drink Ovaltine several 
times a day for its quick 
stimulation. But to feel 


its full effects we suggest taking it 
before retiring at night. 

A cup at night brings sound, restful 
sleep, quickly and naturally. This is 


why! 
Double Action 

First, Ovaltine is both high/y and 
quickly nourishing. One cup of Oval- 
tine contains more real food value than 
12 cups of beef extract. It not only 
digests quickly itself, but, secondly, i 
also has the unique power to digest 4 to 
5 times its own weight of other foods 
that may be in your stomach. This 
quick assimilation of nourishment 1s 
restoring to the entire body. Nerves 
are quieted. Digestion goes on effi- 
ciently. Sleep comes. Sound restful 
sleep. Your body gathers strength and 
energy to carry you through the entire 
day—without let-down. 

You wake mornings with new energy. 
A new sense of freedom from fatigue. 
Buoyant strength to carry you through 
the day. 


A Sample Sent Free 


It is truly re- 
markable, the 
difference Oval- 


tine can make In 
your sleep and daily 
energy. Just three 
nights’ use will prove 
a revelation. 

Ovaltine is sold in 
tins of 4 sizes by drug 
stores. But to let you 
try it without cost 
we will send a 3-day 
introductory pack- 
age free. No cost or 
obligation. Just send 
your name and ad- 
dress to— 


THE WANDER COMPANY 
Dept. 1104, 37S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Ovaltine is also a won- 
derful strength-building 
drink for tired women 
and backward children. 
It provides the food-es- 
sentials that the modern 
daily fare is lacking in. 


OVALTIN 


Builds Brain, 
Nerves and Body 
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purlieus of Greenwich Village. She is on 
her way. But she is still faithful to momma 
in her own fashion. 

“T was listening in on what you said to 
that customer up on Park. Avenue,” she 
admitted. 

“That isn’t done in the best investment 
circles, Gladys.” 

“Yeah, I know; but I gotta do something 
to pass the time. And, anyhow, it give me 
an idea. I want you should talk to 
momma.” 

“What about?” 

“‘She’s inherited some money.” 

“Fine! And you want me to advise her 
how to invest it?”’ 

“Yeah. She ain’t got no sense, momma 
hasn’t; she’s an awful greenhorn; she 
don’t speak only Yiddish yet. I want she 
should move out of that awful dump and 
buy a swell house up in the Bronx, but she 
won’t budge. What’s the use of being rich, 
I say?” Two bright tears glassed Gladys’ 
big, bold, dark eyes. 

“Never mind. Let her be happy in her 
own way. Be kind to her.” 

“T am.” She winked away her tears. 
“An’ I’m ashamed to be ashamed of her; 
but I am, and that’s the truth. And now 
that we’ve come into a fortune tig 

cls) ib alot 

“Yeah. But you won’t tell momma I 
told you? She’s kinda suspicious of any- 
body that don’t belong to the synagogue. 
She’s nutty on that.” 

“Bring her in and you can sit in on the 
conference,”’ I promised. 

Gladys strolled out, carefully repowder- 
ing her nose from her vanity case. How 
much was the fortune? Five hundred, five 
thousand, five hundred thousand? Impos- 
sible to say. Once a shabby old woman in 
a rusty shawl came in to talk with me. 


| After she’d satisfied herself of my honesty, 


| she went down into her stocking and dug up 


| week she brought five more. 


The next 
Within the 
next few months I invested thirty thousand 
dollars for her. At first she didn’t even 
know the meaning of Liberty Bonds; stuck 
them away in an old bandbox under the 
bed, and one day when house cleaning sold 
a lot of useless stuff, including the bandbox, 
to a junkman. Luckily, we had the num- 
bers and got them back. Now that old 
woman is one of the shrewdest investors on 
my books. 


five one-thousand-dollar bills. 


A Flyer on Margin 


The next visitor was my friend Mrs. 
Sands, a woman of independent fortune 
who has been my client a few months and is 
just beginning to paddle her own financial 
canoe. Her husband wanted her to put her 
money in trust, for there’s a reckless streak 
in her blood, but I persuaded her that to 
learn the essentials of sound investment, 
with her background of intelligence, wasn’t 
more difficult than to learn how to play 
golf, besides giving herself something solid 
in the way of a hobby to bite her teeth into. 
There’s nothing like education to put a bit 
and bridle on recklessness. She’s a large 
woman, red-headed, warm-hearted and bub- 
bling over with life. 

“Texas,’’ she began—I come from that 
state and she says there’s something about 
me which reminds her of the g.o. spaces; 
she’s from the Sunflower country herself— 
“Texas, I’ve been sowing some wild oats. 
Not just one, like Rollo, but a whole ten- 
acre lot.” 

She sat back, hands folded, and stared at 


| me like a naughty child; her blue eyes 
| sparkled, but there was a look of worriment 


underneath. 

“Gambling?” 

She nodded. 

“Well, why do you come to me? 
is not a bucket shop.” 

“Texas, that was a dirty crack. I come 
to you because I’m in a hole and I want you 
to pull me out.” 

“What did you buy?” 

“T took a flyer in a 

She mentioned a notoriously speculative 
stock which had gone up like a rocket and 
was now falling down like the stick. 

“Phew! oats? I should say so!” 

“Don’t phew at me,” she said gloomily. 
“T haven’t slept a wink for two nights. Ill 
never hear the end of this from Steve. He’ll 
have the bulge on me until kingdom come— 
that is, if I tell him.” 

“You wouldn’t hide it from him?” 

“Betcha! If I can get away with the 
corpse. That’swhy I cametoyou. I thought 
I’d try to grin and bear it like the Spartan 


This 


lad; but this morning when I called up, 
found the darned thing still tumbling, | 
cided that sitting still and having you 
tals clawed was a silly, senseless thing } 
so I eame to you. What do you ady 
Texas?” ) 
“And lose all that money? Ouch!’ 
“Y ou’ll lose more if you don’t. Cut y 
losses while you can. He who cuts his 
and runs away lives to gamble anc, 
day.” al 
She sat staring at me gloomily, che} 
the corner of her lip. 
“Oh, all right,’’ she grumbled finy 
fetching out a big sigh. “But it’s a tidg 
to lose. Texas, you don’t know what a\j 
I feel! And now I’ve got to tell you gif. 
thing worse.” 
“Let’s get this sale through first. 
many shares did you buy?” j 
“Who said y 


for more money, as they said, to covei_ 
“Of course they did. How many slg 
were you carrying?” 
She wet her lips and just breathed, “) 
hundred.” 
This was bad enough, yet better th. 
feared. We rang up her broker, whet 
vised her to hang on. | 


Speculation or Gambling? — 


“Oh, what’ll I do, Texas? What] 
say?’ she whispered hoarsely, cupping) 
mouthpiece with her palm, her eyes mi 
as moons. | 

“Say anything you like. It’s your mcy 
I never heard of that broking firm. ; 
probably some gilded bucket shop, if tl’ 
the kind of advice they hand out. | 
these are strictly your obsequies and) 
have a right to say what they will a’ 

“They’ve cost enough right now.” | 
spoke briefly to the broker, hung up the 
ceiver and sighed. ‘Oh, well, everyl| 
has to burn his fingers once.” 

“Yes, but you don’t need to burn ‘1 
whole arm off up to the shoulder blade. | 
could have learned exactly the same le} 
got exactly the same thrill by putting) 
shares on the toboggan slide.” 

“Go on, beat me up, Texas. I desery! 
And I don’t intend to tell Steve.” 

“Tf you had an irresistible impuls) 
gamble, why didn’t you come to me?’ 

“You have a healthy nerve to ask 
that,’ she retorted with spirit, “v! 
you’ve always acted as if speculating ‘1 
one of the seven deadly sins.” 

“Tt is—for a greenhorn. And you we!’ 
speculating; you were gambling.” 

““What’s the difference?” 

“Quite a lot. To speculate, in the pr‘ 
sense of the word, means to spy out, t() 
serve, to cast the eye of experience a! 
and foretell what will be by a shrew4, ir! 
knowledge of what now is and has ti 
Many successful men are speculators; ! 
their speculation, at bottom, is nothing! 
vision based on experience, keen judg! 
and common sense. They bet, so to sf! 
that a certain thing will happen in busi)! 
or with a certain firm, because they }) 
that firm’s origins, its present condit! 
the market and the kind of men who ! 
built it up. But the gambler goes it b! 
He’s like a man that can’t swim who b| 
folds himself and walks off the pier. | 

“To give you a single example in gf! 
lation: Some time ago a woman, traine! 
her husband for years before his deat! 
financial affairs, walked into my office 
asked my advice about buying certal) 
curities which were being quoted extre') 
low. The company had been under ac 
Its affairs had been badly managed, 
had been recently reorganized and put 
firm basis, with good men at the top. 
money earner the proposition was & 
tially sound; it had gone downhill mi 
because of the weakness of some of it 
rectors, and those directors were out. | 
side investigations showed it was fol 
ahead. But it still had a black eye wit! 
public. This woman knew’ the situa 
we talked it over and in the end she bo 
some stock; not enough to cripple h’ 
case our prognostications were false. ‘| 
then that stock has risen twenty points! 
is still going up. 

“That was a speculative venture; b 
wasn’t pure blind-luck gambling, be 
it was based on good business judgmen 

(Continued on Page 76) | 
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Save money the Johns-Manville way 


OUR new roof—it must be permanent, 
fire-safe and economical always. 

Naturally you want to get this kind of 
roof at the lowest cost possible. 

We have yet to discover any method of 
re-roofing that can equal the Johns-Manville 
method in these respects. Simply lay Johns- 
Manville Asbestos Shingles right over the 
old roof. 

You save time and labor in application. 

You save the inconvenience as well as 
the cost of ripping off the old roof. 

The job is quickly finished and you have 
a fire-safe house-top, a permanent shelter 


JOHNS-MANVILLE INCORPORATED, 292 MADISONAVENUE AT 41st STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
For Canada: Canadian Johns-Manville Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Branches in 62 Large Cities. 


OHNS-MANVILLE 
Asbestos shingles 


and one of the best looking roofs you will 
find anywhere. 

Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles are fire- 
safe, and so approved by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc. 

They cannot rot or disintegrate. They 
will never wear out. They do not require 
any maintenance expense. 

When you re-roof the Johns-Manville way 
you save money from the start—by laying 
an economical roof by the most economical 
method. Most important of all you have 
re-roofed for the last time. 

Send coupon for details. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE Ine. 


the Last Time.” 


S.E.P. 10-11 


right over 
the old root 


292 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Kindly send me your booklet, ‘Re-roofing for 
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(Continued from Page 74) 
common sense. The point is, she didn’t, 
like you, go it blind. First of all, she wasn’t 
a greenhorn; she possessed knowledge, ex- 
perience. But she didn’t trust that. She 
checked it up with the best expert advice she 
could find. She dropped in at her bank one 
day and made general inquiries. Then she 
came to me and used my best brains plus 
the best brains of this house. And even 
after that she didn’t invest enough to wreck 
her. She used moderation. She buttressed 
herself all around. That’s the difference be- 
tween what might be called legitimate 
speculation and gambling. As to playing 
the market on margins—oh, well, why don’t 
you take the L to the Battery and distribute 
your money to the bums on the benches 
waiting for their ships to come in? Orbea 
real hot sport and bet five thousand dollars 
with your neighbor in the subway that Cal 
Coolidge will enter the door before you get 
down to Fourteenth Street? 

“T have an acquaintance who played the 
market for a year; he made a business of it, 
studied it from the inside. His uncle was a 
member of the Stock Exchange and his 
family was well known in financial circles. 
So he wasn’t just a plain puddinghead 
throwing his hat into the financial ring. At 
the end of the year, checking up his books, 
he found he’d netted less than a thousand 
dollars. He quit. The job wasn’t good 
enough. All that stress and strain and 
worry for less than a thousand a year! So 
here’s one of the ten commandments for 
women investors: Don’t gamble. If you’re 
an average woman of average business ex- 
perience, you’ll find the dice loaded against 
you about nine hundred and ninety-nine 
times.” 

My next visitor was the kind I don’t 
love to see. Her attitude, transparently 
veiled, was, “Any man knows more than 
you do because you're nothing but a woman. 
I don’t understand how you come to occupy 
i position anyway. Probably through 
pull.” 

“You'll be glad to hear,” she began, 
“that I made a really fine investment last 
week.” 

“Tf you’ve already made it, why do you 
come tome?” But this I did not say aloud. 
I smiled what Mr. Dart calls my granite 
smile. 

“You don’t ask me what it is, nor whose 
advice I took,” she continued. 

“‘Not that of your lawyer friend, I hope.” 

She colored and shook her head. My last 
job for this lady had been to extricate her 
from an A-1 mess. A lawyer friend had un- 
loaded on her a lot of worthless securities. 
Every one that wasn’t a lemon was a lime. 
I had advised legal action, and rather than 
face the publicity the friend had settled the 
matter with her lawyer out of court. I 
scribbled something on my scratch pad and 
turned it upside down. It was a private 
little bet I was laying with myself that this 
lady had been stung a second time, and by 
a gentleman friend. 


A Foolish Buy 


Tel] me about your lucky strike.” 

“T’vye bought a hundred shares of Su- 
premo Bunk.” 

‘‘T’m extremely sorry to hear it,’’ I said. 
“‘T’m afraid you’ve acquired another lemon 
grove.” 

She gave a little jump at that and turned 
pale. I felt sorry for her; she was badly 
handicapped by that pantaloon complex 
of hers. Most women get stung once or 
twice by men, but she was a glutton for 
punishment. 

“T think you’re mistaken,” she said. 
“Mr. B, a good friend of mine, let me have 
some of his shares as a special favor. He 
told me they were very hard to pick up 
these days. But you see—that is ——” 
She paused and intimated with a meaning 
smile that Mr. B had fallen a victim to her 
beaux yeux. ‘ 

‘And he was kind enough to turn over to 
you one hundred shares of these fine, gilt- 
edged securities just to please you?” 

“Oh, of course I paid him the market 
price.” 

“T suspect you paid him more than that. 
And did it never oecur to you that the rea- 
son he was so willing to get rid of Supremo 
Bunk might be because it was not all he 
claimed it to be?” 

“Oh, no! He said all the world knew 
about Supremo Bunk—what a fine com- 
pany it was. And I asked my cousin, too, 
the manufacturer, and he said Supremo 
Bunk was all right. At least, what he said 
was he’d never heard that it wasn’t.” 
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“Well, it’s not all right,’”’ I replied some- 
what wearily, ‘‘and it hasn’t been all right 
for two years. It’s been steadily deteriorat- 
ing. Please tell me the date he sold you the 
shares.” 

“Why?” she demanded suspiciously. 

“IT wish to see whether he overcharged 
you. That would be one evidence of his bad 
faith.” 

“But he wouldn’t do that,’ she reiter- 
ated. ‘Why, I’ve already told you he—he 
likes me.” 

“I’m afraid I know somebody he likes 
better—the first person singular. Look 
here,” I continued, ‘‘I’d like to explain to 
you about this company and then you can 
step out and check it up with Mr. Dart. 
Ask him for our reports. That concern is on 
its last legs.” 

“T don’t believeit !”’ sheexclaimedangrily. 

“All right,” I replied pleasantly, and rang 
the bell for the next client. But my caller 
kept her seat. She had brains, but it was 
uphill work to make her use them. 

“Will you tell me why you—you think 
that?” she asked, gulping as she pulled 
down her flag. That question showed, first, 
intelligence; and, second, that she had in- 
wardly caved. She still wished to abolish me 
on general grounds, but as she couldn’t she 
decided to listen to what I had to say. 


Women’s Catchwords 


“Certainly,” I said. ‘We base our con- 
clusions on private investigations and re- 
ports, as well as upon the history of the 
firm, extending in this case over a long pe- 
riod of years. It’s true, Supremo Bunk has 
a famous reputation, and that’s what it’s 
living on now. The life of a company is 
something like the life of a man. First, 
there’s the period of infancy when the new- 
born organism is struggling to live; that is 
its highly speculative period, when it needs 
financial nourishment and you could buy its 
stock for the proverbial song. Then comes 
the age of lusty youth, when it’s growing, 
expanding, stretching out on every side and 
its stock appreciates in value every day. 
Then comes the period of maturity, of full, 
vigorous bloom; it’s in the heyday of its 
power; its stock is away up beyond par. 
That condition may continue for years. 

“Then comes the decline. Its strength, 
its prosperity begin to wane; slow deteri- 
oration sets in. This may come from many 
causes—from lack of new blood, changing 
markets, old methods or failure to keep 
abreast of the times. Supremo Bunk is in 
that final stage. It is a one-man show and 
that one man is old, obstinate and set in his 
ways; he refuses to admit that conditions 
have changed, with the result that his com- 
petitors have run off with his market. Su- 
premo Bunk right now is nothing but a 
shell, a husk, a battered old has-been with 
one foot in the grave. And I very much fear 
that your friend knew this when he gold- 
bricked you.” 

By her eyes I saw that she feared it too. 
But she rallied her forces and rose. 

“T’m sure you think you are right,” she 
said politely, ‘“‘but of course I couldn’t 
take + 

“T don’t wish you to take my word for it,” 
Tsaid. “It would be unwise of you to doso. 
Women are far too trusting. That’s your 
trouble. But go to the bank across the 
street. Go to your own bank. Or Mr. Dart 
isa very good man. Why don’t you consult 
with him for a while? Don’t take ama- 
teurs’ or outsiders’ advice; they’ll always 
shake you down. And make Mr. Dart ex- 
plain as he goes along; ask him questions. 
He'll take care of your Supremo Bunk. 
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You'll lose some money, but he’ll see to it 
that in future you don’t lose any more.” 
She thanked me and went out. A mo- 
ment later my phone rang. It was Mr. Dart. 
“I’m going to kill you for this,” he 
promised savagely sotto voce. ‘ . 

“What? For keeping a good customer in 
the house? Look here, that woman has 
been handed two wallops lately, both from 
men, and I’ve elected you to heal the 
wounds. I don’t think her finances will 
stand a third raid on the treasury. She has 
sense, but she’s the kind that ean’t learn 
from a woman. So be good to her. Other- 
wise I’ll have to see that she puts her affairs 
in trust, for I won’t stand by and see her 
robbed; but I’d like to give her another 
chance to educate herself—under you.” 

“How’ll I educate her?’ he growled. 
“Being a financial governess to coy elderly 
damsels is not my line.” 

“Tell her the four reasons why she 
shouldn’t trust her money to any private 
individual—relative, lawyer or friend. 
Write them down on a piece of paper. 
She’ll get it through her head and admire 
your handwriting at the same time.” 

Mr. Dart laughed; he writes the worst 
hand in Wall Street. 

“Just for that slam, I’ll oblige the lady,” 
he said. 

Marketability ! Marketability ! A woman 
gets a catchword like that in her head and 
she can’t see anything else. She uses it asa 
measuring rod for everything. This after- 
noon a client came in to talk over some 
alterations in her investments. Sheis pretty 
and clever and quick; she has the makings 
in her of a good investor. But of every issue 
T mentioned she asked, ‘“‘ Has it got market- 
ability?” That was all she knew to ask and 
she kept on asking it like a little repeating 
cuckoo clock. Finally I questioned laugh- 
ing, ‘‘Where did you get hold of that word 
‘marketability’?’’ I knew it was a recent 
acquisition from the frequency with which 
she trotted it out. 

“From my. husband,” she beamed 
proudly. ‘‘He told me never to get stung 
with securities that didn’t have market- 
ability, that I couldn’t sell readily without 
loss for spot cash. Isn’t that right?” 


The Matter of Appreciation 


“Tt’s right as far as it goes, but it doesn’t 
go all the way. There are other important 
questions to take into consideration when 
you invest; marketability is only one of the 
tests. A man in business needs to pick some 
of his securities from the point of view of 
whether he can dispose of them readily, for 
to him they usually mean good collateral, 
something he can borrow on or cash in 
quickly should a crisis arise. But to a 
woman, and especially to a woman not ac- 
tively engaged in business who doesn’t need 
big sums in haste, marketability alone is 
not such an important consideration as to a 
man. And many very excellent forms of 
investment are not immediately market- 
able. So that is only one test. Undoubt- 
edly, you must take it into consideration 
and have a solid portion of your capital in 
easily convertible form in case of an emer- 
gency. But if you buy solely from that 
single point of view, you narrow your field 
and lower your income, for high market- 
ability implies low interest as a rule. Per- 
haps 60 or 65 per cent of your holdings 
should be easily convertible; but beyond 
that, unless your condition is exceptional, 
you're paying too high a price for super- 
safety alone. 

““There’s a second problem you ought to 
consider in buying—that of appreciation in 
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value. Some securities are steadily mo, 
ing in value; others are prosperous, 
stationary; still others are gradually 
clining, slipping downhill. The whole}, 
ness edifice is like a mighty arch, | 
credit, public confidence the massive c¢ 
supports which hold the structure in p 
Now it is evident you don’t wish to 
chase, as a permanent investment, se 
ties which are steadily deterioratin 
value; you prefer them, on the contrar 
increase. 

“But here again a woman must be 
tious or she may pay too high a 7 
for there’s a great risk.in buying issues 
company still initsinfancy. It’s hard, 
for trained investigators, to size up 
situation on all sides and say whether ¢ 
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best, unbiased technical advice.” 


Four Corner Stones 


“A third question you have to wor! 
for yourself in investment is that of inc 
You'll get more income with some secu 
than with others, but at a greater risk. 
much money must you have? How }j 
risk can you stand? Now it’s obvio; 
you have a large income, you have | 
more leeway; you can take more cht 
than if you have a small capital and a) 
solutely dependent on it, or if you} 
children to rear. In the latter casei 
can’t afford to take chances; you’re mil 
bound to play safe. That means high¢ 
double or triple A securities, with a 
income. You pay for your safety, yor 
In the case of a business woman earnith 
own living, her position is practically tti 
the business man. She should put thal 
of her investments into good marketal 
curities, after which she may buy i 
speculative issues with chance of incre 
safeguarding herself by good technie; 
vice, of course. 

“Finally, there is the question of vi 
or diversity of investment. No matte} 
fine a proposition is, it’s bad judgmi 
concentrate all your money in one 


vegetable or flower. So here are thi 
corner stones of sound investment: Mk 
ability, appreciation, income, divi 
Each is important; each must be cls 
ered, and a woman should not throw 
weight on any one.” 

We worked out a tentative list tof 
and she proved shrewd and quick. 

“You'll be the financial adviser oj 
husband some of these days,’ I lal 

“T wish I could!”’ she replied. “Ty 
pushed to the limit of his strength |) 
creative end of the business; that’s wlt 
lights him, absorbs him; the investi! 
leaves him cold. He just lumps thes} 
in something he can get at quick.’”’ | 


could sell him for. 
jaw and replied that, when shave 
fetch a dollar at least, but I mustn’ 


high finance. Then, about five yea 
the doctors gave my father one year’ 
He decided to teach me how to han 
financial affairs after he was gone. 

fooled the doctors—and here I a 
women ——” | 


pecial attention to the wool and 
shedules. In the order of rank upon 
mittee, the next two members on 
yublican side were the writer of this 
and Mr. Longworth, now the Re- 
a floor leader in the House, who 
na member of the committee when 
iriff bills were under consideration. 
order of rank was Mr. Hawley, of 
_a profound student, an untiring 
and capable in all legislative mat- 
Tew England was ably represented 
Treadway, of Massachusetts, and 
son, of Connecticut. 
,e Democratic side, in order of rank 
ye committee, were Mr. Garner, of 
Mr. Collier, of Mississippi, and Mr. 
|, of Arkansas. All three were ex- 
- active members, of proved ability, 
_in debate, and together with other 
ent Democrats they kept up through 
sime the bill was pending a constant 
on what they considered were its 
ind mistakes. 
vy the classification that has pre- 
or a number of years, our tariff con- 
fteen schedules of rates and the 
strative provisions. Each of these 
es was assigned to a subcommittee. 
rdney became chairman of the com- 
on the wool and sugar schedules; 
ter was chairman of the committee 
-eotton schedule; Mr. Longworth, 
id made a special study of the dye 
y, which had now become so im- 
> and which was to become a leading 
of the subsequent tariff discussion, 
ide chairman of the committee hav- 
arge of the chemical schedule; the 
ttee on the agricultural schedule was 
by Mr. Hawley, and that on metals 
. Tilson. 
‘aking these assignments to the sub- 
ttees it was intended to have as 
an of each a member who by virtue 
ial study and experience had become 
ert with relation to the matters to 
sidered by his committee. It was 
asired that among the members of 
nmittee someone should be selected 
_ region which was especially inter- 
n the subject assigned, and also one 
region which had no especial interest 
., in order that a broad view of the 
ts of the whole country might be 
-and this purpose was carried out 
as possible. 


' American Valuation Basis 


r all the Republican members had 
ssigned to the various subcommittees 
found that it was necessary to settle 
nportant questions of general policy. 
reign exchange of certain countries 
len so low that it had the effect of 
ally reducing the price which goods 
broad, and in some instances pro- 
g American competition. Though 
luation for the purpose of assessing 
riff had heretofore been the cost 
imported articles abroad, it was be- 
by many that in order to meet the 
ge situation our system would have 
shanged and the value of the goods 
landed in our country taken as a 
or assessing the tariff. 

r much discussion it was concluded 
1e customs duties should be assessed 
» basis of the American wholesale 
value of similar or comparable 
3, all the Republican members favor- 
plan except the writer. This question 
ation eventually brought the House 
nate into conflict, as the Senate, after 
scussion, rejected the American val- 


as decided that the rates, for pur- 
of comparison with previous tariffs, 
be made first upon the foreign valu- 
and afterward changed to the ap- 
ite rate upon the American value. 
ommittee also determined that in 
| the rates should be lower than the 
f the Payne-Aldrich Bill, which was 
t protective measure that had been 
a. 
mg other questions of policy which 
liseussed but not definitely settled 
the subcommittees commenced their 
vere those relating to the duties on 
iterial. The Republican tariff policy 
en in general to permit raw materials 
mufacturing purposes to enter the 
. States free; but it was often diffi- 
o draw the line between a raw 
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material and a finished product, and a 
semi-finished product sometimes is the raw 
material of another manufacturer. For ex- 
ample, wool is the finished product of the 
sheep raiser, but it is the raw material of 
the manufacturer; crude oil is the finished 
product of the driller but the raw material 
of the refiner; a hide is the finished product 
of the farmer but is also the raw material of 
a tanner; while the tanned hide, in turn, 
is the finished product of the tanner but the 
raw material of the shoe manufacturer. 
When the general policy had been decided 
as far as seemed practicable the Republican 
members of the committee divided into 
subcommittees and the active work com- 
menced in the fixing of the rates. 


Material for Study 


In many of the schedules the first thing 
to be done was to fix a basic rate for all or 
part of the articles contained therein. Thus, 
in the wool schedule a basic rate must first 
be established on wool in order that what 
are called compensatory rates to the manu- 
facturer might be worked out. As the 
manufacturer’s raw material had a duty 
upon it, it was necessary to increase the 
duty upon goods manufactured therefrom 
in order to make allowance for the increased 
cost. 

In making rates it was necessary for the 
committeemen to consider all the factors 
entering into the question, including raw 
material, labor, overhead, machinery and 
equipment, imports and exports, and many 
other items. In so doing they had the 
benefit not only of the long experience of 
some of the members but also of the assist- 
ance of a tariff expert on the special sched- 
ule, from the Tariff Commission, who was 
assigned to each committee. This expert 
did not give his opinion on questions of 
policy, but was expected to supply the 
subcommittee with the necessary matters 
of detail with reference to technical fea- 
tures of manufacture and use of the article 
under consideration. 

For the information of the committee a 
vast amount of material was at hand, much 
of which had already been examined with 
painstaking care by one or more of the 
chairmen of the several subcommittees. In 
1911 the Tariff Commission, or board, as 
it was then called, made an elaborate re- 
port in four volumes on wool, and in 1912 
a report on cotton. The cotton report 
contained elaboratespecifications of the cost 
of the different kinds of cotton cloth and 
cotton manufactures as obtained from an 
examination of the books of a number of 
mills. hough wages and other items en- 
tering into the cost of manufacturing cotton 
goods had greatly increased since the mak- 
ing of this report, it was possible, by apply- 
ing the percentage of increase, to make this 
report quite valuable. Still more useful 


_ were the monographs which were issued by 


the Tariff Commission, giving detailed in- 
formation with reference to various manu- 
factured articles upon which it was probable 
a tariff would be laid. Some of these had 
already been issued and some were issued 
while the bill wasin preparation. Altogether 
there were about 143 volumes of these 
booklets which were combined and printed 
as Tariff Information Surveys. 

No sooner had the subcommittees com- 
menced to fix rates than other troubles 
began. It was expected that the action of 
the subcommittees, and also of the full 
committee, would be kept secret until the 
bill was finally prepared. The ever vigilant 
and active newspaper reporters very soon 
made it evident that they had some method 
of ascertaining what action had been taken, 
and very often the tentative rates appeared 
in the newspapers the next day after they 
had been adopted by the subcommittees. 

Immediately thereafter the several sub- 
committees were besieged by industries 
that were affected, or their representatives 
imagined that they might be affected by 
the rates. Sometimes they wanted a higher, 
sometimes a lower rate—usually the former; 
but in either event some representative of 
the business, and often a whole delegation, 
waited upon the members of the subcom- 
mittee and insisted on arguing the matter 
with the individual members. Propaganda 
in the form of letters and briefs poured in 
in great volume. 

It is unnecessary to say that this greatly 
interfered with and delayed the work and 
very seldom gave the subcommittees any 
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additional information. Some of the sub- 
committees were so thoroughly beset on all 
sides that it became necessary for them to 
bury themselves in some out-of-the-way 
place in the House Office Building or in the 
home of a member in order to go on with 
the work uninterrupted. One important 
schedule was written in the attic of the 
House Office Building, where there was no 
telephone and where musty files and papers 
and an occasional rat scurrying across the 
floor were the committeemen’s only com- 
panions. 

The chemical schedule became of in- 
creasing importance owing to the fact that 
it included dyes, and the manufacture 
of dyes indirectly included the manufac- 
ture of high explosives. The War Depart- 
ment was very insistent that the dye 
industry should be preserved in order that, 
in case of another great war, we should have 
abundant means of manufacturing high ex- 
plosives. The manufacturers of dyes con- 
tended that no tariff would protect them 
against the importation of German dyes 
bought on the basis of the greatly depreci- 
ated exchange. 

They demanded an embargo, and this 


had been granted in the emergency tariff, | 


so that dyes could be imported only under 
a Treasury license. This matter had to be 
submitted to the full committee of Repub- 
licans, which was reluctant to grant the 
embargo; but it was finally included in the 
bill as it was originally presented to the 
House. 

The method of applying the rates to 
manufacturers of cotton under the Payne 
Bill and other protective measures had 
serious difficulties, resulting in many in- 
stances in a finer grade of goods being given 
a lower rate than coarser articles. 
system was adopted on the recommendation 
of the Tariff Commission which was simpler 
and uniform in the progression of rates. 


The Wool Schedule 


This subcommittee, after having framed 
its schedule with tentative rates, sent for an 


who brought with him samples of the prin- 
cipal cotton goods imported in order that 
the subcommittee could satisfactorily de- 
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Give your face 


a new thrill! 
m 


From our long 
experience as ma- 
kers of fine shaving 
| soaps, we knew this 


Williams 


Aquaviela to be true: after 


shaving, the skin 
needs, not moisture 
taken away, but its 
natural moisture 
conserved. 


This fact guided 
us in perfecting 


for use 
after shaving 


| Aqua Velva, expressly for use after 


shaving. Aqua Velva conserves the 


| moisture of the skin. Yet many prepa- 


expert from the customhouse at New York, rations which are sometimes recom- 


' mended as “good for after-shaving 


termine how the schedule would work under | 


foreign costs prevailing at that time, by 
taking the articles separately and comput- 


ing the tariff rate in order to ascertain what | 


the landed cost of the article would be. For 


the first time a really scientific and har- | 


monious cotton schedule was thus pre- | 


pared. 

This subcommittee had its trials in 
abundance, as its members were not in en- 
tire accord and some of the manufacturers 
took vigorous exceptions to certain of the 
rates which it fixed, and certain members of 
the committee, in turn, took exceptions to 


the claims which had been made by some | 


representatives of the cotton industry. In 


the final outcome it was found that it was | 


not safe for the manufacturers to assume | 


a lack of knowledge on the part of the com- | condition’ all day 


| against irritation from sun and wind. Try 


mittee. 
The tariff on wool, when any is laid, as 
there always has been in Republican bills, 


in Congress and among the people at large, 
than any other provision. A new contro- 
versy arose as to whether the tariff should 
be laid on wool in the grease—that is, as it 
comes from the sheep’s back—or upon the 
clean content thereof after the dirt and 
grease have been removed. The removal of 
the dirt and grease causes the wool to shrink 


in weight from 10 per cent to 70 per cent, | 


depending upon the nature of the wool, the | 


finer wool as a rule shrinking much more 
than the coarse wool. The Payne Bill levied 
the duty upon wool in the grease, and the 
subcommittee adopted in general a plan 
similar to that of the Payne Bill, except that 
carpet wool was put on the free list. It had 
a a moderate duty under the Payne 
Bill. 

When the report of the subcommittee was 
submitted to the full committee of the Re- 
publican members, the controversy was 
renewed as to the method of levying a 
tariff on wool. After a stormy session, the 
majority decided that it should be levied 
upon the clean content and rewrote the 
whole schedule. 

While the full committee was going over 
the schedules prepared by the subcom- 
mittees, the bill was being discussed by the 


use,” do just the opposite—they actu- 
ally leave the skin dry and feeling tight. 


In addition to keeping the newly- 
shaved skin like velvet, by conserving 
its moisture, Aqua Velva meets every 
requirement of an ideal preparation 
for after-shaving use: 


—It brings a new thrill to your face. 

—It tingles delightfully when you put it on. 

—It cools, soothes, protects the skin. 

—It gives first aid to little nicks and cuts. 

—It pleases with its fresh, man-style 
fragrance. 


A few drops of Aqua Velva after your 
morning shave will keep your face in prime 
long. It protects 


it tomorrow! Only by a test can you see just 
how much better this genuinely scientific 


has usually excited more controversy, both | after-shaving preparation is. 


Large 5-ounce bottle 50c (60c in Canada). 
Costs almost nothing a day—only a few 
drops needed. By mail, postpaid, on receipt of 
price if your dealer is out of it. 


Williams 
Aqua Velva 


for use after shaving 


Test bottlek—FREE 


We’ll gladly send you a free “150-drop”’ test bottle of 
Aqua Velva. Fill in your name and address on the lines 
below, clip off and mail to Dept. P., The J. B. Williams 
Company, Glastonbury, Conn. (Canada: St. Patrick 
Street, Montreal.) 
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members of the House outside of the com- 
mittee. The question of licensing importa- 
tions of dyes and coal-tar chemicals, duties 
on hides and skins, potash, crude oil and 
petroleum, long-staple cotton, asphalt and 
lumber were debated, and groups were 
formed which either favored or objected to 
the policies adopted by the committee. 
The Minnesota members, and some others, 
acting through Mr. Newton, of that state, 
were insistent that the free list be enlarged 
so as to include all kinds of lumber, and 
especially shingles, and were successful ex- 
cept as to shingles. The sugar producers 
were making a last-minute drive to keep 
the duty on sugar as high as possible. The 
alcohol manufacturers and makers of cattle 
feed were in force, seeking to keep black- 
strap molasses on the free list. 

When the bill was finally introduced it 
contained a dye-licensing provision, duties 
on potash, oils, asphalt and shingles, while 
hides and cotton were on the free list. The 
committee had not been unanimous with 
reference to these matters, and as some 
members of the committee had reserved the 
right to demand a separate vote in the 
House thereon, it was decided to have these 
matters determined by a Republican caucus 
of the House. 

A caucus was called, and never was a Re- 
publican caucus more fully attended. 
Copies of the bill were placed in the hands 
of every member present, and a general and 
very lively debate ensued upon questions of 
the rates and other matters in dispute. The 
Republican members in general desired to 
support the bill. Some were quite ready to 
take it as it stood. Others wished to have 
an opportunity, when the bill came before 


the House for consideration and adoption, - 


to submit amendments and demand a sepa- 
rate vote on important questions. A rule 
for procedure in the House was presented 
and adopted, under which committee 
amendments would be in order at any time, 
and a separate vote was to be allowed upon 
five distinct measures. These motions were 
to strike out the dye and licensing provi- 
sions and the duties on crude oils and as- 
phalt, and to place duties on hides and skins 
and on long-staple cotton. 

Following the caucus, a meeting was 
called of all the members of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, and after a short and 
spirited session in which the Democratic 
members voiced their objections, the bill 
was ordered reported. 


Final Touches 


But the work of the committee did not 
stop here. The bill contained 1710 para- 
graphs in the portion thereof that related to 
the duties imposed. In addition to this, 
there were more than sixty pages of the ad- 
ministrative provisions. No computation 
has ever been made of the different items 
included, but these probably number about 
10,000. It was inevitable that some typo- 
graphical errors should occur in the printing 
of the bill, and there was, of course, an in- 
sistent demand by members of the House 
for slight changes. 

The bill was taken up in the House on 
July ninth, and a memorable debate fol- 
lowed, led in turn by the Republican and 
Democratic members of the Ways and 
Means Committee. Meanwhile experts of 
the Tariff Commission and of the Legisla- 
tive Drafting Service combed the law word 
for word and comma for comma for errors, 
and complaints about language and rates 
were reduced to writing and presented to 
members of the committee. Each day, 
about two hours before the House met, the 
majority members sat in the chairman’s 
room in the Capitol and went over these 
matters. Those that were accepted and 
agreed upon were put in the form of amend- 
ments by the clerks. 

The committee amendments were placed 
in charge of the writer, who presented them 
during the discussion of the bill by the 
House. 

It was to be expected that some changes 
would be made in the bill. Mr. Frear, of 
Wisconsin, a Republican member of the 
committee, led an attack on the dye em- 
bargo, which was successful, and it was 
stricken out of the bill, as were also the 
duties on crude oil and asphalt. The motion 
to put a duty on hides was strongly sup- 
ported, but failed because it would have 
made necessary a duty on leather, boots and 
shoes. 

The motion to put a duty on long-staple 
cotton also was lost. As thus modified, with 
some other minor changes, the bill was 
passed by a vote of 288 to 127, 


October }j 


The proceedings in the House a; 
votes taken made, in some instances 
culiar record. Some Western m 
were strong for a duty on hides } 
willing to grant a compensating di 
boots and shoes. Many Southern me 
spoke earnestly in favor of a duty or 
staple cotton; others favored a dt 
peanuts and vegetable oils but were 
unwilling to grant a similar duty on 
products. One Progressive strongly: 
during the committee hearings, a hig] 
on a product chiefly grown in his own 
This was granted, but to show his 0 
tion to protective rates elsewhere, he 
against the bill. One New England. 
ber voted against the bill on account 
duties on agricultural products, 
Louisiana delegation wanted the sug; 
ties as provided in the measure, and m 
them consistently voted for the bill, 

The opponents of the bill claime 
the duties it fixed were too high; buta 
the manufacturers there were man 
claimed that the rates in the bill wey 
low to protect them from the underpa 
bor of Europe. : 

At this time a strong demand arose} 
immediate revision of the national re), 
laws. It was evident that Federal | 
were heavier than was necessary, a 
demand for revision became 
throughout the country. In the 
controversy arose over the basis of y 
tion for levying the rates of the ta 
the Finance Committee asked a 
thereon from the Secretary of the Trea) 
Awaiting this report, the Finance Con: 
tee held up the tariff bill. 


Al New Era Opens 


In the meantime the House was 
on a new revenue bill, which was 
that body one month after the 
the tariff bill. The Senate acted y 
usual alacrity, and on November 
it became a law. 

Shortly after the revenue bill 
Senator Boies Penrose, of Penns‘ 
chairman of the Finance Commi 
stricken with his last illness, and 
away December 31, 1921. Senato 
J. McCumber, of North Dakota, # 
came chairman of the committee an 
Smoot, of Utah, its vice chairma 
Robert M. La Follette ranking third 
the greater influence in this powe 
mittee, as was already the case in t 
and Means Committee of the 
passed from the East to the West an 
dle West. It was a new era in tariff 
tion, although it was but another 
of a change that affected Congre 
whole. Congress had already pas: 
Emergency Tariff Act, which had 
troduced by the writer and was di 
wholly to protect the interests 
farmer, although including a provi 
reference to dyes inserted from the 
point of national defense. But t 
of the agricultural states was to 
cised still further. 

Keen eyes in the Senate had seen 
timate control and were prepared fo 
few senators representing farming 
had invited coéperation with a vi 
further protection of farm indust 


the most powerful factions in the 
namely, the so-called farm bloc. 
Thus, when the Finance Commi 
into executive session early in Ja 
consider the tariff bill, the farm blo 
well-oiled and thoroughgoing mae 
As soon as the revenue bill was } 
the fight began once more over the 
of American valuation. The Fina 
mittee of the Senate had already gi 
consideration to the subject, and hel 
ings on this question and certain 
schedules. Senator Smoot had f 
first been a strong opponent of the 
ican valuation, and as the controvers; 
on the feeling upon the subject | 
more bitter; but it was evident that the 
ponents to this plan were gaining gro 
largely because of the difficulty in 
tration of the plan and the adjustmer 
the duties under it. ; 
The first agreement that the 
Committee reached was to discard 
American valuation as a basis of 
customs duties and to assess them on | 
foreign value. It also increased thes pe 
the Tariff Commission and wrote into’ 
law a provision which would permi yl 
President, under certain condition s 


(Continued on Page 85) — 


(Continued from Page 82) 

- or raise duties to the extent of 50 per 

This was in part to compromise with 
ciends of the American-valuation plan. 
is change in valuation made it neces- 
that every ad-valorem rate in the bill 
id be changed, the rate necessarily be- 
igher on the European valuation than 
e American value. The Finance Com- 
.»e had already heard at length experts 

the customs service and the Tariff 
mission; but while the bill was being 


of it was old matter revamped. En- 
ising senators were often in attend- 

although members of the House, 
the bill was being considered before 
Vays and Means Committee, were con- 
to present their claims to individual 
bers. Representatives of the farm 
were in almost daily attendance in the 
(est of increased duties on farm prod- 


us under the constant pressure from 
n and without, and spurred on by 
emand for some sort of tariff bill, the 
nee Committee worked for months. 
aess interests became impatient over 
ncertainty, and many senators were 
ng up for reélection in the fall. Finally 
ommittee agreed to report an amended 

lubject to still further amendments as 
ebate on the floor of the Senate pro- 
eed. It was about three months after 
ieictive committee consideration of the 
ibn that a bill containing more than 
0 amendments was reported to the 
ste. The great majority of these amend- 
e sresulted from the change from Amer- 
a valuation to foreign valuation as a basis 
rssessing the duties, but many of them 
e} vital in importance. 

e report of the bill by the Senate Fi- 
ive Committee merely postponed con- 
clover many features of it. There was 
‘gaized opposition to many of the rates 
1 1e Republican side, and a filibuster be- 
iy mmediately on the part of the Demo- 
‘aj. There had been much strife in the 
ittee over the rates on sugar and wool; 
iuibattles now began on cutlery, dyes, 
yatar products, shingles and lumber, 
e) and embroideries, long-staple cotton, 
aesite and other articles; in some in- 
azes as to the rates and in others as to 
hiher the article should or should not be 
1)n the free list. 


f 
| Flexible:Tariff Provisions 


f 

lit while the Senate filibustered, the 
o;mittee on Finance worked. One mem- 
remained on the Senate floor, ever alert 
r/arliamentary moves, while others con- 
ded and reconsidered. The onslaught 
o| the Democratic side was met with 
x nittee amendments, for the most part 
detion in rates. Senator Kellogg, of 
‘inesota, made a determined effort to 
1. shingles put on the free list and suc- 
eed in reversing the action of the com- 
ii2e. Senator Gooding and the so-called 
r bloe obtained a much higher rate on 
o than the House bill carried, and an in- 
ese in the rates on vegetable oils. 

4,a consequence of the change in valua- 
9») the administrative features had to be 
rly rewritten. There were also added 
€30-called flexible-tariff provisions au- 
zing the President, after a considera- 
of the case by the Tariff Commission 
(report made by it, to raise or lower 
is not exceeding 50 per cent. 

“ie Senate finally passed the bill on 
a ist 19, 1922, having considered it since 
>. eleventh of the same year. Imme- 
a ly thereafter announcement was made 
t> House that the Senate had passed the 
llrith sundry amendments, in which the 
narrence of the House was requested. 
1} House then went through the usual 
ri of taking the bill from the Speaker’s 
b, disagreeing with the Senate amend- 
e's and asking for a conference, which 
usigreed to by the Senate. 
e conferees on the part of the House 

Mr. Fordney, the writer and Mr. 
worth, on the Republican side; and 
‘rs. Garner and Collier on the Demo- 


the real control of the bill is in the 
us of the members of the majority po- 
iil party in the case of a bill upon which 
wo great political parties are divided. 
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The power of the conference in such cases 


is very great; for though the members may | 


not increase a rate so as to make it higher 
than either bill, or decrease a rate so as to 
make it lower than either, they can accept 


the rate in either bill or agree upon any | 


rate between, and it is difficult to get their 
decision changed, and on minor matters 
practically impossible. If an article is on 


the free list in one bill and dutiable in the | 


other bill, their decision becomes extremely 
important; but though it is often said that 
the conferees write the bill, this is not 
strictly true. 
fluence of the Republican conferees in pre- 
paring this great measure for final adoption 
was so strong that it was controlling in 
cases where they were in complete agree- 
ment. 

The bill had been under consideration so 
long that the pressure for its speedy enact- 
ment was renewed and the conferees were 
inclined to bring the matter to a conclusion 
as soon as possible. 

In addition to the clerical amendments 
and amendments made necessary in the 
rates by reason of the change in valuation, 
the Senate bill had in many instances 
raised the rates carried in the House bill. 
The principal differences between the House 
and the Senate were with reference to the 
rates on wool and sugar, the dye-licensing 
proposals, the duties on magnesite, potash 
and shingles. All these matters were again 
fought over in conference. 


The Bill in Conference 


The first matter to be determined in the 
conference was whether the American or 
foreign valuation should be adopted as the 
basis of the rates. Senator Smoot was the 
champion of the foreign valuation, and Mr. 
Fordney was equally strong for the Amer- 
ican valuation. The writer had from the 
first been personally opposed to taking the 
American valuation as a basis. As a con- 
feree, it was his duty to sustain the bill as 
reported from the House as long as there 
was a reasonable chance of its enactment. 
But in the time that had elapsed since the 
bill had passed the House the sentiment in 
the House for the American valuation had 
weakened and the general situation had 
greatly changed. After several days of dis- 
cussion of this question in conference, the 
House conferees receded, and with their re- 
cession all support for the American valua- 
tion vanished. Nearly everyone now 
concedes that it ought not to have been 
adopted. 

A struggle then ensued over the other 
points of difference between the House and 
Senate bills. After seventeen days of most 
exhausting work, and after having sum- 
moned experts from the Tariff Commission 
and the Treasury Department to aid in giv- 
ing facts with reference to controverted 
questions, the conferees finally reached an 
agreement. That agreement included a 
compromise on the wool rates, a very slight 
raise in the duties on sugar from the House 
bill, a limited embargo on dyes and a duty 
on potash. 

When the conference report came before 
the House for adoption on September thir- 
teenth the embargo provision and the duties 
on potash were again attacked. Mr. Garner, 
of Texas, moved to recommit the report to 
the conference, with instructions to place 
potash on the free list and to strike out the 


proviso relating to dye embargo, and the. 


motion carried. The bill was again taken 
up in conference and agreed to and reported 
and passed by the House on September fif- 
teenth. 

Four days later the Senate agreed to it, 
and on September 21, 1922, the President 
signed the bill in the presence of members 
of both committees. 

The work of revising the tariff had been 
completed. The members of the House who 
prepared the original bill were strongly im- 
pressed with the importance of their duties 
and the fact that they represented not 
merely their own districts but the whole 
country. They had built the measure upon 
the principles of their party, and had also 
framed it so that the average rates were 
eae less than those of the Payne 


ill. 

They believed it would build up busi- 
ness at home, increase our foreign trade, 
sustain wages and bring to the Treasury a 
far greater revenue than any tariff bill that 
had preceded it. It has now been on trial 
long enough so that whatever merits or de- 
fects it has should be fully known. 

Editor’s Note—This is the second of two articles 
by Mr. Green. 


On the other hand, the in- | 
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* Cyclone Fence preserves property—reduces 
wear and tear, prolongs property life. Cyclone 
“Galv-After” Chain Link Fence is the longer 
life Fence. Resists corrosion. Therefore, 
Cyclone “Galv-After” Chain Link Fabric in- 
sures the maximum in longer life to both prop- 
erty and fence. Heavily Zinc-Coated (or Hot- 
Galvanized): by Hot-Dipping Process AFTER 
Weaving. Does not require annual painting. 
Write nearest offices, Dept. 21, for complete infor- 


mation about “Galv-After’’ Fence, Cyclone Service 
and Cyclone Iron Fence for industrial uses. 


CY CLONESEENGCE COMPANY 


Factories and Offices: Waukegan, Ill., Cleveland, Ohio, Newark, N. J., 
Fort Worth, Texas, Oakland, Calif., (Standard Fence Co.), Portland, 
Ore. (Northwest Fence & Wire Works.) 
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TUSKdG RaGDIO 


WAVE LENGTH VOLUME 


There are only two knobs, one to’ pick 
up stations, the other tocontrol volume 
and eliminate unwanted programs. A 
guide card is furnished to show set- 
tings for the different stations. Tuska 
Superdyne selectivity represents a tre- 
mendous advance in radio. 


6 e 
Why wait for the ultimate 
e Ps a 
if never comes | 
RADIO moves so fast! It zs bewildering. But why sit 
back and allow its gorgeous harmonies to pass you by, 
unheard? If you are ‘‘ waiting until it is perfected,”’ then 
you will wait forever, and forever you will miss the 


riches that radio can pour into the chosen moments of 
your life. 


Through the Tuska Superdyne you can enjoy the best 
that radio has to offer, to-night if you wish. You can 
have results that will satisfy the musically critical; results 
that will astonish the seeker for distant stations; astound- 
ing results with maximum ease and minimum operating 
expense. 


Perhaps some day a better radio receiver than the 
Tuska Superdyne will be built. But that will not make 
the Superdyne any less extraordinary than it now is. 
Complete satisfaction in radio may be yours now and 
for the years to come through the Tuska Superdyne. 


Not because it is new, for that is fleeting distinction; 
not because it is the ultimate, for that is impossible; but 
solely because in appearance, simplicity, economy and 
results it permanently fills the most exacting demands, 
buy the Tuska Superdyne. 


THE C. D. TUSKA CO., 


Connecticut Hears England 
“*You may be interested to hear 
that on Thursday, at 7 P. M., I 
was able to listen in on a concert 
from Station 2ZY, Manchester, 
England, using your Tuska Super- 
dyne Receiver. Other people in 
this locality heard this same sta- 
tion on the same evening, using 
your three-tube set." 
HERMAN H. WEBER, 
Rockville, Conn. 


Hartford, Conn. 


The Superdyne 
Radio Frequency Receiver 


The model illustrated above is 
priced at $150, without tubes, 
batteries or horn. Great for loud 
speaker reception of distant sta- 
tions. Full, natural tone. Li- 
censed under Armstrong Circuit 
Patent No. 1,113,149. Other 
Tuska receivers are to be had at 
prices from $35 to $350. 


GUSKX 


TRADE MARK 


Write for beautifully illustrated thirty-page catalog No, 21-K. 
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scenarios, and just loved to mess around 
the kitchen Sunday nights. He was the 
most all-around man I ever met, and that 
doesn’t mean that he was a sissy either. 
He could box, play tennis and really knew 
the finer points of mah-jongg, but he drank 
his soda water with a straw. 

Paul was a poet with the soul of a dove. 
I felt like an angel after he had purified me 
with his declaration of love, but he wore a 
ring On each hand. 

Edward was a strapping giant. Any girl 
would be proud to be seen walking down 
the street with him. Why, I could wear high 
heels, a fancy hat, take a deep breath, and 
still feel like a little girl walking by his side. 
He was what is known as a perfect speci- 
men—but he would take two or three bites 
without swallowing, and then wash it all 
down with a drink. 

Henry was good. My mother said she 
could love him as a son, and that is saying 
a great deal. He was honest, sweet, gen- 
erous, a Napoleon in business, a Galahad in 
love. He had the quaintest sense of humor 
and would say the driest little things with- 
out knowing he was a bit funny, or at least 
without showing that heknewit. A sense of 
humor is wonderful in a man—but he wore 
white neckties and ate peas with a spoon. 

However, I doubt if I would have taken 
the veil if it hadn’t been for Walter. He was 
an out-and-out highbrow and he didn’t care 
who knew it. He wore his Phi Beta Kappa 
key for a fob and always referred to Har- 
vard as Cambridge. You know what I 
mean. He believed in psychology, or maybe 
it was psychoanalysis. He switched off onto 
eugenics in the midst of his proposal and 
called himself a Nordic. But when he said 
he was interested in my reactions I knew 
that the other sex was not for me. 

—ZJulie Dupont. 


The Whale of the Saucy Anna 


SAILORMAN hoary, was Patrick 
McRory— 
A seasoned old son of the sea. 
When telling a yarn he would never use 
blarney— 
At least, that is what he told me! 
“T’ll tell you a new one, a perfectly true one,” 
Said he as we rambled along. 
“Tet’s see, now! The date is ’way back in 
the 80’s, 
My very first trip to Hong-Kong. 


“The brig Saucy Anna had sailed from Sa- 
vannah. 
Her cargo? Just what she could get! 
She raced two windjammers clear past the 
Bahamas, 
Her sails every inch of them set. 
She kept on her way in a smother of spray, 
With a breeze that was steady, though light, 
Tull, all in a flash, came a terrible crash, 
In the black of the tropical night. 
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“The crew, in a panic, with fury Sa ati 
Fought madly to get to the boats; 
But with curses and thumps they we 
the pumps, 
As I shouted: 
floats! vi 
But ’twas plain she was sinking! 
tub was drinking 
Much more than her vitals could | 
Though the pumps helped a bit, she 
badly hit, 
And she soon in her death struggle 


‘Keep cool, men 


“The cause of our plight was reveal 
the light, 
Twas a derelict just on our aaa ; 
The horizon was bare, except for a 
Of frolicking whales on the larboa 
They were headed our way, as they. 
at play, 
And were soon nosing round us @ 
When one made a dash for the plae 
the crash 
Had occurred when our vessel wa 


“Tt seems that the cook had baited a, 
With a large piece of fat pickled 
Splash! Over it went, and dropped 
the rent 
That gaped in the bow of the bri 
The whale saw it splash! With a 
dash 
He followed it up with his snout. 
Twas a titbit indeed! He went inw 
speed, 
That he stuck, and he couldn’t b 


“Tis a fact.scientific, precise and sp 
That a whale, if it’s tickled, wills 
So the sie drove a nail through the 
rail, 
And tickled her under the snout. 
She spouted, of course, with cons 
force, 
While the captain was pleased as ¢ 
Every time she would spout she woul 
water out 
From the vessel back into the sea. 


“They kept the pumps going, they | 
whale blowing, 

Till the Anna was dry as a chip 
And the cook fed the whale with soi 
from a pail, 

For ’twas now quite the pet of the 
And when it had dined it grew very 
To its fate, so it helped things al 
By wagging its tail, which, helped 
sail, 
Soon took the brig into Hong-Ko 


“*Now the crew, by this time, thought 
be a crime 

To desert their affectionate pet, 

For she’d nowhere to go—so, as f 

know, 

She’s a-sailing around with them 

—Alfred I. 
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DRAWN BY ROBERT LOB 4 


“‘Say, Bo, Life in the Country is Being Utterly Spoiled. Three Times This Afternoon b 


I Set Myself to Nail a Chicken, When a Dingblasted Automobile Beat Me to mer” 
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Bosch Shock Absorber 


A new scientific device 
that controls car springs 
perfectly and provides 
true riding comfort at 
low cost. Prices per pair: 


as Ford Ignition Bosch Windshield 
TYPE 600 / =F W iper—ELECTRIC 
A new ignition system—big, rug- An absolutely reliable 
ged, efficient, waterproof—with 
automaticspark advance. Makes 
tarting easy—adds power and t 


speed—saves gas and repairs— | ; 
For Fords, $10. For Medium Cars, Regular Sizes. . . $1.00. keeps plugs clean—prevents all || burdenonthe battery. Requires 
t 


$15. For Heavy Cars andTrucks,$20. Fordioize sf. 6M 15c. ignition troubles. Price $12.75. no attention. Price $9.50 each. 


ERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORPORATION, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Certain territories present unusual opportunities for those who can qualify as Official Bosch Dealers. Write or wire. panied NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 


Bosch nee Plug 


The big sure-firing gas- 
tight plug with the un- 
breakable insulator and 
the nickel steel electrodes. 
Get the genuine—it’s red! 


automatic cleaner that is 
operated electrically. Not affect- 
ed by engine speeds. Puts no 


often so purely militant as to call for remon- 
strance. I wrote on October 3, 1918, to Mr. 
C. M. Woolley, my nominal representative 
on the War Trade Board: 


The essential duty is laid upon the United 
States to win the war. There are other 
duties, subordinate but important. . . . 

Here, as often, one thing must be done and 
another thing must not be left undone. . . .- 
We have the experience of our allies and ene- 
mies to show the necessity of the dual out- 
loolk.ghs eae 

We should not on a large scale now take 
advantage of the intense concentration of our 
allies on the war to undermine their business 
for our advantage. To exploit their trade in 
their stress would be too like a German act. 
We ought to cultivate by every means not cer- 
tainly needed for war such portion of our com- 
merce as we can so treat. It should be a sub- 
ordinate but a definite duty to do this. . . . 
The questions ‘‘how” and ‘‘how far’’ must be 
answered differently under different conditions, 
but the duty is none the less plain. To do noth- 
ing but fight the war would be as wrong to our 
people as it would be unfair to others to take 
advantage of the war to exploit their trade. 


This counsel was needed rather than 
heeded. On one occasion the War Trade 
Board refused to permit the shipment from 
Yokohama to San Francisco of a large lot 
of furs which were urgently required by 
their American owners although the avail- 
able Japanese steamer had not a full cargo. 
The reason given was that it was hoped the 
Japanese would find through such a policy 
on our part that their transpacific ships 
were running at a loss and would consent 
under pressure of this kind to transfer some 
vessels to the Atlantic for use in the war 
zone, where they were wanted. I told them 
without avail that it was not wise to use 
force of this kind with the Japanese and 
that the course was unjust to the Amer- 
icans concerned. 

On its scientific side our war work was 
conducted on a principle opposite to that 
followed with ‘our commerce. Our scien- 
tific services were not only maintained but 
enlarged; new buildings and equipment 
were provided and a permanent gain to the 
country for peace has resulted. Additional 
laboratories for the Bureau of Standards, 
the Bureau of Fisheries and the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey were built from the fund 
for the national security and defense. These 
are not temporary structures, such as were 
erected on public reservations for some of 
the new war services and to provide space 
required by the military departments. We 
worked during war for the peace that was 
to come, and there the buildings are, sub- 
stantial, strong, enduring. Chief among 
them were three new laboratories for the 
Bureau of Standards, all of permanent 
value, especially the great industrial build- 
ing with its diversified productive units, 
including a pottery and glass works. The 
force of this great scientific bureau was 
doubled. Its touch with Army and Navy 
was intimate and constructive; the three 
departments worked in the closest codper- 
ation in scientific concerns, and with perfect 
harmony. 


A Busy Bureau 


The scientific history of the war has not 
been written, and when the story is told it 
will reflect credit on all connected with it. 
The Bureau of Standards not only retained 
but developed its full functions throughout 
the war without discord and without de- 
bate. There were no councils there to 
control what was done, no boards to guide 
or to misguide. It operated steadily and 
smoothly under demands from both mili- 
tary services, which at their height came 
at the average rate of one every twenty 
minutes, nights and Sundays included. 

I have emphasized the development of 
the Bureau of Standards partly in justice 
to its former distinguished chief, Dr. S. W. 
Stratton, and partly because it points to 
the proper war organization of the Govern- 
ment. Its work in war was a natural out- 
growth of its work in peace, and so should 
all government war functions be. We 
should never again go through the heart- 
breaking period of uncertainty how to 
organize for conflict. As every army in 
peace has mobilization plans, so should 
every department plan to mobilize—not 
by creating new organisms, but by enlarg- 
ing and empowering those which are. One 
of our great weaknesses in government 
affairs is that we take events nonchalantly 
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till a crisis comes, and then create in haste 
some special separate temporary body to 
deal with it, while all the time the proper 
means are ready to our hands if we will but 
see them, will foresee the need that ma 
arise and prepare for their adaptation to it. 
The primary form of preparedness is that 
which has to do with the very fabric of the 
Government. 

Special executive officers are doubtless 
required in war, but each should be related 
to an existing department and so be tied in 
to the government structure. Something 
in the nature of a codrdinator will be 
required to adjust the varying demands 
that arise in war, but this function should 
be that of assimilating the conflicting ele- 
ments and advising the executive con- 
cerning them. There it should stop; it 
should be informative, advisory and no 
more. 

The war government should be the peace 
government enlarged, equipped, empowered 
to meet the necessities of war. The kind 
of coérdinator suggested exists in some of 
our great corporations, where his work has 
grown up naturally and is effective. 


The Fisheries Conference 


It illustrates the pressure of the time to 
say that, though much was heard of course 
about the so-called war cabinet, I knew 
little concerning it. As I had no direct 
responsibility with it there was no occasion 
for inquiry and there were always reasons 
for keeping closely to my own tasks. Some 
of these reasons were peculiar. In the midst 
of the stress and strain of war we were 
troubled in several of the department 
offices by a series of anonymous letters 
which attacked the character of a number 
of our employes. Some of these letters 
came to me filled with malignant abuse of 
the persons who had incurred the writer’s 
dislike; other similar ones were sent to the 
homes of the parties under attack. They 
were obviously written by one familiar 
with some details of the personal or official 
lives of the victims, but were without justifi- 
cation either in their animus or in their 
substance. 

The writer was so skillfully concealed 
that special detectives from the Post Office 
Department worked long in vain at the 
problem of finding the author. As the 
matter grew serious with the repetition of 
the letters, which grew more virulent, extra 
efforts at detection were made. At last it 
was discovered that the typewriter upon 
which some of the letters were written had 
a defective letter. None of the typewriting 
machines in the department showed the 
fault. By keeping the whole matter silent, 
with the knowledge of the detectives, so as 
to give the individuality of the writer 
opportunity to show itself through a repe- 
tition of the letters, we at last limited the 
possible authors to the small number of 
persons who could have known the circum- 
stances which the letters described. A 
typewriter showing the defective letter was 
then found in a distant part of Washington 
in the house of a relative of a clerk in one of 
our offices, and this led to the discovery and 
dismissal of the writer, who was probably 
morbidly insane. 

Incidents of this kind so long as they 
remain a mystery are a source of serious 
anxiety, for no one knows what falsehood 
may next be told or what villainous mis- 
interpretation of some innocent act may be 
spread abroad. No defense is possible 
against the unseen assailant, no one knows 
who the next victim will be, or when or 
where or in what form the attack will fall. 

For the first half of the war the Council 
of National Defense and its related activi- 
ties filled the time that could be spared 
from my department and cabinet work. 
During 1918, the American-Canadian Fish- 
eries Conference took me away from Wash- 
ington for weeks together. This conference 
was an attempt to take advantage of the 
good feeling existing at that time between 
Canada and the United States, because of 
our association in the war, to settle the 
century-long fisheries disputes. The com- 
missioners for the Dominion of Canada 
were J. D. Hazen, G. J. Desbarats and 
William A. Found, and for the United 
States Edwin F. Sweet, Hugh M. Smith 
and myself acting as chairman. They first 
met in Washington in January, 1918, and 
thereafter held public hearings in American 
and Canadian ports on the Atlantic and 


Pacific coasts and in Alaska. A later im- 
portant session was in Ottawa. The con- 
ference met finally at Lake Champlain, 
New York, on September 6, 1918, and 
adopted a unanimous report. 

This led to a treaty covering the entire 
subject which was signed by representatives 
of Great Britain, Canada and the United 
States, September 2, 1919. Meanwhile 
both the Canadian Government and our 
own took steps by executive action to 
modify their respective regulations so as to 
remove several existing causes of complaint. 
The treaty and all the documents of the 
conference were duly transmitted to Con- 

ess. 

There in the Senate the treaty lies buried, 
but it is of record that a harmonious conclu- 
sion was reached unanimously on this in- 
volved subject of the fisheries, so long and 
at times so bitterly contested between two 
friendly peoples. 

Whatever the defects of our war organi- 
zation the spirit of our people was inspiring, 
whether one met it in Washington or felt 
it reflected from all over the land. I have 
never understood how the men and women 
of my own department managed to purchase 
Liberty Bonds to the value of several 
millions. In most cases their pay was 
modest. They were busy in Red Cross 
work and in other activities; the cost of 
living was rising; yet in a spirit of sacrifice 
that meant serious deprivation to many 
they took, in the aggregate, large sums out 
of slender purses to support their country. 
The eagerness thus to serve, the enthusiasm 
for sacrifice of these men and women of 
small means, made the few cowardly ob- 
jectors, in Congress and out of it, seem to 
stand isolated either by their blindness to 
the duty of the hour or by their unwilling- 
ness to do it. 

There was in Porto Rico a laborer in the 
Lighthouse Service named Pedro Hernan- 
dez. He spoke no English. His duty was 
to attend the range lights in the harbor of 
Mayaguez. This work took perhaps an 
hour or two each day, for which he was 
paid fifteen dollars a month. In the sum- 
mer of 1918 he wrote a letter to his super- 
intendent which that officer sent to me 
through the usual official channels. It said 
in substance: “I have been thinking of 
what I should doto help along. It has been 
impossible for me to subscribe for Liberty 
Bonds. I have not even bought War 
Savings Stamps. The reason is I have not 
the money. But,’ he added, “I can do 
this. I can give two days’ pay to the Red 
Cross. Please take it out of my pay.” 

An old lightkeeper in Chesapeake Bay 
had through years saved three hundred 
dollars out of meager wages, with the 
thought that it would provide decent burial 
for his aged wife and himself. He wrote to 
inquire if it would be wrong to put this 
entire fund—all he had—into Liberty 
Bonds. He knew little about securities; he 
and his wife were quite willing to sacrifice 
all they had, if need be, for their country. 


Joe’s Prize Potatoes 


At the time when a shortage of food was 
threatening we instructed the keepers of 
our various stations throughout the country 
to allow their workers to cultivate any 
unused ground for their own benefit, and so 
many war gardens were made in unusual 
places. This opportunity became known to 
Joe, an assistant cook at a station on our 
Eastern coast, and he felt that it was a call 
to service. Joe was poor, for the wages of 
an assistant cook were small, so he could 
only scrape together enough money to buy 
a quarter of a peck of potatoes. But Joe 
was intent on doing the task at hand to the 
best of his ability, so he got his quarter of a 
peck of potatoes and was allowed a small 
piece of land at his station. There he 
planted the potatoes and there he carefully 
tended them through the season. Never 
were potatoes better cultivated, for Joe 
gave himself very freely to his unusual 
work. At the end of the season he had a 
fine crop, something like eleven bushels of 
excellent potatoes. 

One day a farmer came to visit the 
station superintendent and saw Joe digging 
his crop. Said the farmer, “Joe, that’s a 
fine lot of potatoes you have there. You 
ought to take them to the county fair.” 
Joe thought he was joking, but the farmer 
persisted, and at last Joe did take them to 
the fair. There, to his great astonishment, 


October ij 


he took the first prize for potatoes fr 
the farmers in the county. 
Two other brief stories will illus 
phases of the war. There was a 
review at Fort Myer. A large num] 
troops were about to leave for 
Secretary Baker made a moving 
spiring address and then the long li 
strong young men swept past us, 
swinging step showing manly vigor, 4} 
faces shining with enthusiasm. One ¢ 
woman stood near me praying over 
over, ““O Lord! O Lord! Send then 
back again.”” But she said to me, “Ik 
they will not all come back.” 
Over the sea in France many pri 
were serving as private soldiers j 
French Army. One of these good 
when his regiment was in billets, gath 
the children of the village and taught: 
One day he had a group of the little p 
about him and told them the story of 
of Arc. He explained to them that sh 
been a simple untaught peasant girl, | 
in a remote village, and described he 
of country, her devotion to the work: 
humble home and her spirit of si 
religion. He told the children of the 
that came to the modest peasant gir 
how they led her out from the quiet 1 
life to become the leader of great ; 
and the savior of her country. Wh 
had finished, one little boy spoke up, 
father, do we hear voices now?” Th 
priest was a little embarrassed to 
how to answer the child and hes 
before replying. As he did so there 
through the open window the sound 
American bugle. The priest turned | 
group around him and said, ‘Yes 
children, we do hear voices now.” — 
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Changing a Shipowner’s Viet 


ST a 


Though there were appealing 


force in all its forms. The spirit of fc 
subtly took control of men and pro 
in them something akin to the mob 
however it was disciplined and regu 
The usual sanctions lost their con 
disappeared, and were replaced by f 
of arbitrary power, the desire for 
grew with its indulgence until it ven 
into other fields than that in which 
for the time necessary. It made men 
lous and indifferent to the suffer 
others, and it showed its ugly head e 
civil pursuits where it had no right 
I am no conscientious objector, no 
by settled conviction, but war, evé 
cessful war, is a curse to a nation, | 
carried on as our struggle was, for a 
eous cause. It is a case of an easy de 
to depths, and of a long, slow, f 
struggle upward. ; 

One day there came to my office 
appointment the head of a steai 
company with an unusual request 
asked me to waive some of the provision 
law whereby a certain amount ¢ 
saving equipment was required on 
senger steamers, so that he might uu 
the space thus saved to carry mor 
sengers. His request was made sincert 
the ships were modern and well manaj 
and he had no thought of in 
unusual risk, but apparently his 
was directed first and foremost to 
earnings of his company. After 
presented his case fully we dise 
gether in a very frank and friendly 
obligation which rested upon the 0} 
a company like his own as trustees 
lives of the passengers on their s 
urged upon him that this truste 
their supreme obligation and that 
in prescribing life-saving equipm 
posed the minimum of what shi 
required. His request had to be 
but an effort was made to do it in 
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law as the duty of a friendly guardian: 
the persons of those who intrusted ti 
selves to his care. 

Some days after our interview h 
me a letter which it was a joy to 
for by it I learned that we had come 
cordial understanding, that he had 
and accepted in a very fine way th 
ship for his passengers of which 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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(Continued from Page 88) 
and from that day to this we have 
yrdial friends. I have always re- 
the outcome of this incident as one 
\appiest events of the eight years or 
yent in Washington. , : 
ninds me of another incident which 
gular in the respect that it had no 
eat all. We heard a great deal, be- 
> Seamen’s Act was passed, about 
acts in our navigation laws, but we 
ould get a specific complaint. Those 
>fessed to be such always evaporated 
\hey were examined. I took ad- 
» on one occasion of the fact that 
zers of many of our steamship com- 
{were in Washington to ask them to 
he, and after discussing other matters 
them plainly what suggestions they 
to make respecting changes in the 
‘ion laws. They looked rather blank 
d nothing, so I repeated the ques- 
3till no response. Then I pointed 
hem that much had been said in the 
id otherwise in the way of complaint 
he navigation laws, but that such 
| statements of the kind as had 
( us had proved to be without foun- 
and that I should like to learn from 
|; experts what the defects were and 
‘hey would recommend as an im- 
ent. I paused for a reply, but it 
‘ame, and after a speaking silence of 
Foxes the meeting adjourned. 

uch has been said in criticism of the 
ction work which was on the cost- 
sis that one who is unfamiliar with 
‘gs may naturally suppose that there 
: inherent impropriety about that 
¢ of work. Indeed it seems to have 
sumed by some critics to involve a 
sry element of stupidity if not of 
bbliquity. Experienced contractors 
iestioned character had been build- 
a large scale before the war on the 
is basis and the method was adopted 
‘ate owners whom it would be ri- 
qs to call stupid or careless. When 
\ 
j 
elank. Perhapsit could be managed in 
Tn ten years, after all. Perhaps 
tame to regard Emily Nairn as a 
<iall against which it was possible to 
mories of Laniston and catch them, 
zennis ball, on the rebound. It was 
ri’ enough to stop at the library for 
-ooks, especially as he saved money 
ating them instead of buying; it was 
¢y safe and innocent to talk about 
sin, and Emily almost always said 
tng about Jennie without waiting to 
rdapted. He discovered, too, that it 
ened his determination to tell about 
; every time he talked to Emily 
ne was a little surer than before 
) was going back to Laniston, that 
ofd do it sooner than he’d planned. 
€yasn’t any reason why he shouldn’t 
eunderstand why he lived in a cheap 
dig house when he could afford com- 
E: rooms and good food, why he had 
ue to waste on novels or fun or 


B nde 


'e your mind off your work!” he ex- 
1, One rainy Sunday when he had 
pil in at her little flat. ‘‘Waste your 
eyand—and take the edge off the fun 
iz home. I know lots of men that 
4 go back where they came from be- 
‘hey’d be homesick there, because 
tied themselves into friendships 
‘me! I don’t have to have a good 
| learned how to wait for my fun.” 
javed his hand at the friendly little 


your business, of course; but it’s a 
_ living this way. You’ve got to be 
ortable if you’re going to get on. I 
that much from Aunt Libby. If 
d a place like this I’d never have 
‘anything better, most likely.” 

* said something pleasant about 
‘bby. For some reason it angered 
Bishop. She thought of Aunt 
s just a sourly devout old maid. She 
now. 

ard himself telling about the candy 
1eat of pride in his tone, as if it was 
og to boast of. 

sweet!’ She didn’t look up from 
ng. He was startled by the word— 
| he’d wanted ever since he’d begun 
xpression for his thought of Jennie. 
That was it—when you said it the 
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we built the large industrial laboratory of 
the Bureau of Standards we accepted the 
cost-plus basis as a matter of course, be- 
cause we could not permit the delay re- 
quired to get, competitive bids under war 
conditions and because the bids, if any 
could have been had, would have involved 
more expense than the cost-plus method. 
We took care, however, to limit the con- 
tractor to a maximum profit. The building 
was constructed rapidly and as economi- 
cally as possible under the intense pressure 
of the time and amid the restrictions placed 
upon materials and their movements by 
the Government itself. Its cost was reason- 
able; it could hardly be constructed today 
for less. 

The policy of securing competitive bids 
may, like every other good thing, be pushed 
rather far. It is said that a former chief of 
engineers was so devoted to it that when he 
needed some dental work he caused speci- 
fications of it to be drawn up which he 
presented to several dentists for competi- 
tive estimates. It is alleged that he awarded 
the contract to the lowest bidder. Did he 
appoint an officer of his corps to serve as 
inspector of the work while in process? 

Months before the war ended, studies in 
preparation for peace were begun. Some 
of the investigators were given offices in 
the Commerce Building, where our com- 
mercial library of more than one hundred 
thousand volumes was available to them. 
The very existence of such a library is 
unknown to most people in Washington. 
No one in Congress seemed aware of it, 
and it surprised me to find it when I became 
secretary. 

It is but one of many things that exist 
within our Government of which neither 
press nor people are informed. 

It is hard to believe that an envoy can 
ever have gone to a peace conference better 
equipped with information than was Presi- 
dent Wilson. Thorough research into the 
historical, political and economic facts 
which could be assumed to be involved in 
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right way, the way it sounded when you 
spoke of home, sweet home! That was it 
too. He perceived that there was a relation 
between his feeling about Jennie and his 
thought of Laniston. Home—the old, grave, 
benign houses smiling at you over their gar- 
dens; a girl with soft, cool, kindly eyes, 
profoundly blue; a tall girl, slenderly strong 
and straight and—and sweet! 

It dwelt in his mind like a song, a song 
that he heard over and over, that came 
back to him whenever he thought of Lan- 
iston, home, quickening that steadfast pur- 
pose, reviving and brightening the shining 
memory pictures, bringing them nearer, till 
they were almost real. 

‘He discovered a kind of pity for Emily 
Nairn because she didn’t see what he did, 
because she thought of Laniston as some- 
thing superficially beautiful, instead of 


tealizing that it wasn’t beauty that mat- 


tered, but friendliness, welcome. She could 
speak wistfully enough about the old 
houses smiling out above their gardens at 
the hill beyond the lake; but she called 
them lovely, just as she called Jennie 
pretty, stunning, instead of—instead of 
sweet! That was why she didn’t ache to go 
home with the same passionate intensity of 
desire that possessed him; that was why 
she wasted money on a counterfeit of home, 
a couple of rooms that looked out on dreary, 
alien roof tops, a few bits of forlorn and 
exiled furniture, an absurd kitchen in a 
cupboard! 

Sometimes he tried to share his vision 
with her, to make her feel as he did; but she 
never seemed to understand. He decided 
that it was because Laniston was just a 
place, to Emily, because she didn’t think of 
it as intricately associated with people, be- 
cause, like Jennie Marvin, it was lovely and 
beautiful, instead of being sweet. And yet 
she seemed to sympathize with him in his 
little dogged progress toward that shining 
goal, to be interested and partisan when he 
told of rises in his pay, of cautious invest- 
ments that turned out well, of the partner- 
ship that was almost near enough to be 
grasped and held. 

He listened now and then to talk of her 
affairs, helped her with a simple bookkeep- 
ing system and shook his head over the un- 
reasonable percentage of profit it revealed. 
There was real money in this library 
scheme; much more than there ought to be 
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the adjustments after hostilities, had been 
carried on by a large group of men whose 
experience and training fitted them for that 
special duty. There was no neglect in this 
direction; no hesitancy to seek advisers. 

I wish the selection of the envoys who 
accompanied President Wilson might have 
been different. It seemed to me a time 
when not the Administration alone but the 
whole country should be represented, with- 
out regard to divergent policies or perhaps 
because of them. I recall the surprise with 
which I heard at a cabinet meeting of 
President Wilson’s intention to go to Paris, 
and have never been able to satisfy myself 
of the necessity for that course. I wish, 
however, that he might have had with him, 
for his own sake and for the sake of the 
country, a few men of outstanding repute 
for character and ability from the opposite 
party as well as from his own. It has always 
seemed to me that it would have been high 
statesmanship to have thus brought the 
challenge of contact with the actualities of 
the Peace Conference to his political an- 
tagonists and to have associated them in 
its grave responsibilities. But I recall the 
bitterness of both political and personal 
attack that would have made such a course 
most difficult; and there was in President 
Wilson’s convictions, I believe, the obstacle 
of a different social outlook, by which po- 
litical chasms were created, too broad to 
cross. President Wilson had his eyes fixed 
on a lofty goal and had set his course stead- 
fastly to attain it. That goal was of infinite 
value to mankind. It was a noble aspi- 
ration in him and his effort to reach it was 
an unselfish one. The ideal was so great, 
the purpose so high, the demand of his 
vision so compelling that political con- 
siderations were lost to sight in following 
the new light which he believed could be 
made to shine into the lives of nations and 
of men. 

Editor’s Note—This is the seventh of a series of 
articles by Mr. Redfield. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 


by rights; tempting silly people into wast- 
ing time and money on novel reading. He 
pointed this out patiently, annoyed that 
Emily didn’t see it. 

“They wouldn’t do it if they didn’t like 
it,” she said slowly. ‘‘I don’t think there’s 
any harm in being happy.” 

His disapproval didn’t restrain him from 
jumping at a chance to share the profits 
when Emily decided to open a branch in the 
Terminal and let him guess that she would 
be glad of some extra capital. Twenty-five 
or thirty per cent, with safety, was too 
much better than five or six to be forfeited 
on an abstract principle. He saw ways of 
swelling it, economies in book purchases, a 
more efficient method of circulation that 
kept the idle shelf stock toa minimum. The 
Terminal branch prospered so abundantly 
under these reforms that it was only com- 
mon sense to open others in other big office 
buildings. He was a little disappointed that 
Emily wasn’t as thrilled over the results as 
he was, that she wasn’t excited at the 
prospect of selling out one of these days and 
going home. 

It must be just because she hadn’t any 
such picture as that one that came nearer, 
clearer, as he added to the bundle of bonds 
in the safe-deposit box—a picture of the old 
High Street houses smiling down in wel- 
come, of a girl with kind deep-blue eyes; a 
tall girl, slenderly strong and straight and 
sweet. 

They often spoke of Jennie Marvin, and 
sometimes Elwood Bishop resented Emily’s 
inaccurate remembrance; tried, by reject- 
ing her epithets, to trap her into saying that 
one descriptive word so that he might use it 
afterward with the innocence of a quota- 
tion. He mentioned, in an unwary mo- 
ment, the peculiar blue depth of Jennie’s 
eyes, and pitied Emily’s want of observa- 
tion when she said, after a little pause, 
“Were they blue? I’d forgotten.” 

He managed to hold his tongue. It was 
better not to tell her just how blue and 
kind and soft they were; she might 
think —— He hadn’t learned to face the 
thought himself without that sense of 
profanation. But if he could go back, be- 
fore—before Tom Parmalee or some- 
body He hated that thought so that 
he couldn’t complete it. If he went home in 
time, if he could double the money this 
year It startled him to realize that he 
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was thirty, that Jennie would be twenty- 
eight! A fear laid hold of him; people 
changed, even people like Jennie! Suppose, 
when he went home, he found her—differ- 
ent! He shook the panic from him scorn- 
fully; time dealt with the surface; it 
couldn’t change Jennie. 

But the fear hurried him nevertheless. 
He cast about for other ways of making 
quick, sure profits, until the quickness 
seemed more vital than the certainty. Peo- 
ple paid more willingly and freely for pleas- 
ure than for anything else, he’d learned, 
and he’d stopped feeling any guilt about 
capitalizing that discovery of human weak- 
ness. There must be money in these cheap 
theaters, remodeled stores and even open 
lots, where fools gaped and sniggered at 
silly pictures flickering on a canvas screen. 
He investigated, made a canny venture, an- 
other, and saw the dream come very close 
at last. 

A little longer—another year or two like 
this, a little luck—and he’d go home. 
Home—old friendly houses under great 
arching elms, the gleam of the lake and the 
green and gold of the farm patterns on the 
farther hill, and a girl with soft, kind eyes— 
again the phrases echoed like a song—tall 
and slenderly strong and straight and 
sweet! 

He resigned his place in the accounting 
office and threw himself into the new work 
with a cold fury that measured the long 
odds against him and beat them down. He 
plunged, but he knew before each successive 
crazy risk that he would win. Other men 
made bigger, quicker winnings, lost them 
and won again, but Elwood Bishop didn’t 
lose. He hated it all too much; it was the 
men who liked the disorderly haste and 
recklessness of the new game that were 
fooled by it, men who didn’t detest the 
slovenly inconsequence of dimes and nickels 
that mushroomed overnight into loose un- 
tidy millions that melted just as swiftly and 
with as little seeming reason. Elwood 
Bishop saw it with straight hating eyes, 
trained on years of calm unbiased study of 
neat ledgers that recorded failures and suc- 
cesses, and the cause of both. 

He saw less of Emily. There wasn’t time 
in these crowded days and nights for his 
game of throwing his memories at her to 
catch them as they bounded back; and 
there was less need, too, of her effect upon 
those visions. He could see them for him- 
self now, very close and clear and real. He 
told her bluntly when he had done with it, 
when the last speculative interest had been 
turned into safe bonds. 

“Stopped in to say good-by, Emily. All 
through. Going home tomorrow.” 

She didn’t answer at once; she spoke, 
after the pause, without looking up from 
her sewing. 

“It'll be lovely there now. I always liked 
it best in June.” 

He frowned. She didn’t understand even 
now that it wasn’t beauty that had drawn 
him back. He listened uneasily to random 
talk of gardens, of the lilacs that hedged in 
the old Avery place and young ivy leaves 
shining against the gray wall of the church. 

“T guess there’ll be a good many changes,”’ 
he said at last. “Twelve years is a good 


while. 

“Tt’ll be lovely anyway,’ she said. Her 
insistence on the word annoyed him; he 
repressed an impulse to challenge it, and 
got away as soon as he could. Emily 
wouldn’t ever feel as he did; she didn’t 
care enough about Laniston to envy him— 
if he hadn’t known better he might almost 
have thought she was sorry for him—sorry 
for Elwood Bishop, on his way home! 

He breathed deep, and the refrain of his 
song came Eke to him, keeping time to his 
step. 

mI 
S HE began the old returning journey 
through High Street toward the Hol- 
low, Elwood Bishop gave angry battle to a 


deepening depression, a groundless fear that 
closed in upon him like a cold gray mist. It 
was absurd to be anything but pleased and 
proud and happy. Nothing had changed, 
except that the triple arch of elms was 
higher, the gardens more beautiful, the old 
houses older and statelier than ever. If, as 
he’d been afraid he might, he had come 
home to find Laniston altered, like other 
towns, there might have been some reason 
for the ache in his throat, the obstinate, un- 
reasoning loneliness that he’d never felt in 
exile. But Laniston was just as he had left 
it, just as he had seen it all these years in 
his wistful dreams of coming home. There 
was the great hedge of lilacs around the old 
Avery lawn; it might have been yesterday 
that he had caught its faint fragrance as 
Tom Parmalee drove him past. Why should 
it hurt him now? 

They were all the same, those old houses, 
looking out above their flowering lawns at 
the roofs and spires of the lower town, the 
infolding arm of the lake, the farm- 
patterned hillside beyond it, the same 
houses that had seemed to smile with grave 
benignity at Elwood Bishop, to bid him 
carry them in kindly recollection. Why, 
now that he had won his way back to them 
at last, did they gaze out past him, as if they 
were taking pains not to see him? Lovely, 
yes. Emily Nairn would have been content 
with them; but where was their welcome, 
the friendliness that Elwood Bishop had 
been so sure that he would find? 

He tried to rid himself of the persisting 
sense of some default about all this, to argue 
with the aching loneliness that held him by 
the throat, heedless of reason. It had been 
better than he’d dared to hope, hadn’t it? 
Coming back to the selfsame town he’d 
known, instead of a new, big, strange Lanis- 
ton; meeting a dozen familiar faces in the 
first half hour, faces that lighted with wel- 
come and recognition; greeted at the bank 
as if he’d been Tom Parmalee’s best friend. 
What did he want, if all this wasn’t enough? 
Why did he feel as if, after all the years, he 
hadn’t yet come home? 

The depression lifted as he came abreast 
of the Marvin house, although the fear still 
lay upon him. Jennie—when he saw her it 
would be all right, of course. That was 
what was wrong with him! He might have 
realized it; he’d thought of her and Lanis- 
ton together so long that there’d always be 
that sense of something wanting in a Lanis- 
ton seen by itself, without that vitalizing, 
glowing figure in the foreground. He heard 
the songlike refrain again, and for a mo- 
ment the old house seemed to see him, to 
smile and bid him welcome home. He 
stood before the open gate, gazing up the 
flagged walk toward the fanlighted door. 

Something held him helpless while a 
woman opened that door, hesitated briefly 
on the step, came toward him, came so near 
that he couldn’t even hope he’d made some 
absurd mistake in thinking it was 

He saw the face change from doubt to 
reassurance, greeting. He heard a voice. 

“Why, how do you do? I hardly knew 

He felt his hand move, felt the touch of 
fingers against his own, but he couldn’t 
speak. This was the Jennie Marvin that 
Emily Nairn remembered; through a blur- 
ring daze, he acknowledged the accuracy of 
her adjectives. Lovely, beautiful—yes; 
but not Jennie Marvin, not the girl who be- 
longed in that song that seemed to beat 
itself into his brain. 

Changed—but she hadn’t changed; she’d 
always been like this. Why had he thought 
of her as tall, when she was little? Why had 
he thought her eyes were cool and soft and 
kind, when they weren’t even blue? 
Why —— 

He mumbled inevitable answers to care- 
less, incurious questions, shrinking under 
the voice, the thin counterfeit of interest 
and friendliness, hearing a malicious, mock- 
ing echo—sweet, sweet! 


seeming to know surely that Emil 


She passed him with a double no 
good-by, a vague speech about seeing 
often, now that he’d come home. He 
to shut his mind against another je 
echo—home, home, home! ‘ 

His thoughts cleared quickly a 
had gone; he’d learned to look facts 
between the eyes, without flinch ng 
wasn’t anybody’s fault but his; he’d{ 
himself all these years; there we 
such place as home for Elwood 
there’d never been. He’d invented 
as he’d invented that girl with sof 
sweet eyes, and kept on dreaming o; 
even how it seemed as if she were 
the other Jennie Marvin nothing } 
woman in a tale. ; 

If he hadn’t come back they’d ha 
on being real; if he hadn’t seen Jen: 
still believe in that girl he’d made 
reasoned it all out, patiently logic 
walked back toward the trolley. 
didn’t stay here, confronted by the 
perhaps a little of the dream would 
back even now. Perhaps if he were g 
where else Laniston would seem like h 
not as it had seemed before, of cours 
better than nothing at all. He migh 
to cheat himself again, but not here— 
here. 

He tried not to look at the houses 
hurried past them, afraid that, now hk 
bidding them good-by for always, 
might meanly pretend to be sorry, 1 
smile at him as they had seemed tc 
that other day twelve years ago, whe 
believed them. 

He was glad that he hadn’t waited to 
pack; with a little luck, he’d catch they 
train. The thought held a sort of com 
he found words for it—it was better 
homesick anywhere but at home 
couldn’t stand it there. 

On the train the theory justifie¢ 
It wasn’t home that Elwood Bisho 
leaving behind him this time, but it W 
little more like home than it had seer 
there on the hill. He discovered thath 
regained a sense of affectionate pride 
town’s loveliness, that he left it 
pang—not wholly pain—of yearni 
gret. Perhaps it was right—that 
idea that he could only rediscover 
warming thought of home by goi 
into exile. If only he hadn’t seen Jen: 

A gray sky and a fine mist of 
pressed him as he came out of the 
Sunday, too. He left his bag at theh 
across the street and yielded to the 
of old habit that reminded him of E 
Nairn’s flat and the cocoa bubbli 
gas ring in the cupboard. f 

He could tell her that she was 
thinking of Laniston as_ beauti 
wouldn’t disappoint her if that wa 
looked for. Perhaps that was 
meant, anyway, to Emily. 

He was suddenly ashamed of the t 


all more deeply even than he; too d 
be lightly moved to speech. He’d 
derstood her silences all along; ha 
guessed that 

She’d have to be told then. He: 
let her go on thinking that she’d 
waiting for her back in Laniston, 
they both had dreamed of it. It 
just cruel kindness to let her in fo 
sionment when her turn came. 
wasn’t the sort of woman who want 
lied to, cheated. 

He found that he was runnin 
dingy stairs. His hand fumbled 
knob at the summons of her tranquil 

“Why, Elwood! Didn’t you got 

He saw her rise and come toward ! 
saw, at last, that she was tall and sl 
strong and straight; saw that her 
softly cool and blue, and, with the 
of home- -coming after exile, sweet. 

“Home?” He heard himself | 
steadily. “Home? When you wel 
there?”’ a 
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(Continued from Page 47) 


Warfield, Weber and Fields were back in 
their familiar Jewish and German low- 
comedy roles. Weber and Fields were 
proprietors of a life-sized mechanical doll 
they hoped to sell to Hopper, who was 
Hoffman Barr, a Wall Street magnate. 

“What is a magnate?’’ Lew asked. 

“Something that eats holes in cheeses,”’ 
Joe explained. 

Warfield broke the doll and was com- 
pelled to impersonate it in a scene as ludi- 
crous as the Music Hall ever knew. 

In the second scene, laid in the Paris 
Exposition’s Swiss Village, Weber, Fields 
and Warfield emerged from a papier-maché 
mountain pass, to be confronted by a growl- 
ing St. Bernard dog, played by George Ali. 
A chance sally of Weber’s in this scene 
exploded the first-night audience. As re- 
hearsed, Warfield was to attempt to con- 
ciliate the dog, then Fields to try. Both 
failing timidly, Weber was to kick the fear- 
some animal contemptuously out of his 


way: 

Warfield began. 

“Here, Abie,” he called. The dog snarled. 
“Nice Mose. Cute little Izzie,’ he tried 
again. * 

““Whoever heard of a dog called Abie or 
Mose?”’ Fields scoffed. 

‘“‘Maybe he would be a cocher spaniel,” 
said Warfield. 

Fields tried it. 

“Come, Otto,’ he wheedled. The dog 
showed its teeth. ‘“‘Hans? Rudolph? 
Adolph? Schneider?” 


George Ali as Our Dumb Animals 


As Weber waited for his cue, a possible line 
occurred to him. The Music Hall method 
was to try everything on the audience. If 
it laughed, the joke stayed. Weber made 
the experiment doubtfully. He said, in 
place of his rehearsal line, ‘‘ Maybe it’s not 
that kind of a dog.’”’ George Ali rose bril- 
liantly to the occasion. At ‘Julia,’ spoken 
endearingly by Weber, he barked, pranced 
joyfully and wagged his tail. The im- 
promptu drew the show’s biggest laugh. 

A small cask was attached to the dog’s 
collar. Fields explained learnedly how the 
monks of the St. Bernard hospice sent their 
great dogs out, each with a small cask of 
brandy fixed to the collar, to succor way- 
farers lost in the winter storms. Warfield 
smacked his lips in anticipation, but Weber 
turned the cask around, disclosing the word 
“Powder”’ painted on it. 

“Powder?”’ Warfield exclaimed. ‘‘ What 
kinds of powder? Seidlitzes powder? Tal- 
cums powder? Bang-bang powder?”’ 

“Flea powder,” said Weber. “What 
would dogs want?” 

The second half of the show was given 
over to Quo Vas Iss, a burlesque of Quo 
Vadis, the theatrical best-seller at the 
moment. Liberties were taken with Sien- 
kiewicz’s plot. As translated by Edgar 
Smith, the W. C. T. U., having closed the 
saloons of Antium, threatened next to burn 
rum, to the alarm of the Emperor Zero and 
others. Zero ordered the lovely Lythia, of 
the Rome W. C. T. U., tossed to the wild 
borax in the arena, in reprisal. The mighty 
Fursus, depended upon to rescue her, 
turned out to be a whited sepulcher of a 
strong man once his leopard-skin robe was 
removed. 

He failed even to burst the chain of pret- 
zels and link sausages with which he had 
been bound, but Lythia got saved some- 
how; just how, no one recalls. 

Ross plumed himself on his rich orotund 
voice, and not unjustifiably; but he could 
not sustain it through a long scene. In Quo 
Vas Iss he was thrown against Hopper in a 
long passage, and few such resonant speaking 
voices as Hopper’s have been known on our 
stage. Hopper, moreover, had a figure and 
personality that’ would permit him to play 
straight parts. All this was a threat at 
Ross’ four-year monopoly of the Weber and 
Fields concession of looking and acting 
handsome. Others in the company waited 
interestedly. 

On the opening night Ross’ voice began 
to pinch down in the middle of his long pas- 
sage with Hopper. As the newcomer began 
to take the stage away from him, Ross tried 
the old trick of the legitimate stage-of drop- 
ping his voice half a tone under Hopper, 
thereby forcing him to take a higher pitch. 
Hopper knew the trick, and dropped half a 
tone below Ross. The latter tried again, 
and Hopper again outmaneuvered him. 


AIND FIELDS 


The round was Hopper’s by a wide margin. 
The next day Ross buttonholed Edgar 
Smith. 

“You know, Edgar,” he confided, “I 
think I’ll play this part a little lighter. Iwas 
too heavy last night.” Which, translated 
from the patter of the stage, means that 
Ross knew when he was licked. 

Augustus Thomas’ Arizona had opened 
early in the season at the Herald Square to 
immediate success. The Weber and Fields 
burlesque of it was ready by mid-October. 


Warfield, minus Hebrew dialect and make- | 


up, was the villainous captain who had set 
out to corrupt the womanhood of Arizona, 
and especially his colonel’s wife, by teach- 
ing them to smoke cigarettes. Fields was 
a German sergeant, Weber his wistful 
daughter Lena, hired girl at the Aridvapor 
ranch, presided over by Hopper as Henry 
Cannedbeef. Kelly was scarcely recogniz- 
able as Colonel Bunjam. Sarsparilla, wife 
of the colonel, daughter of Cannedbeef and 
sister to Beneather—Fay Templeton—was 
Lillian Russell’s réle. Charley Ross played 
Lieutenant ’Tention, and was glad to be rid 
of Quo Vas Iss. Hopper, in the Theodore 
Roberts réle, no longer competed in manly 
charm. 

A trick cow, the ranch’s only livestock, 
concealed George Ali, whose face was 
doomed never to be seen in a Music Hall 
show. The cow laughed rudely at War- 
field’s approach. Lena apologized. 

“Tt makes him laugh whenever he sees 
an army Officer,” she said. ‘Since the 
Cuban war any fresh beef has the laugh 
on the Army.” Is it so long since Santiago 
that the canned-beef scandals must be re- 
told for a new generation? 

Lena aspired to give up the life of a 
Kitchener and become the daughter of the 
regiment. Fields would have none of it. 

“‘T’m your fader, ain’t it?”’ he chided her. 
“Tf you vas the daughter of the regiment, 
I would have to be the regiment’s hus- 
band.” 

“Remember, Lieutenant ’Tention,” Lil- 
lian Russell declaimed, ‘that you are in 
the presence of your colonel’s wife, in your 
colonel’s wife’s father’s house and in the 
apartments of your colonel’s wife’s hus- 
band.” 

“T am glad,” Ross answered, “‘that you 
remember that speech, madam. At re- 
hearsals I sometimes doubted that you 
could do it.” 

When the colonel intercepted the fatal 
letter from Sarsparilla to the captain, 
Cannedbeef intervened to protect his 
daughter’s name. 


Ross Leaves the Company 


“Hold on!” he cried. ‘‘The cow stamped 
upon this letter. The cow belongs to the 
Government, hence it is a government 
stamp. I reckon you wouldn’t obstruct the 
mails, colonel.’ 

“There’s nothing male about a cow,” re- 
torted the colonel. 

“T guess I made a bull of it,” the ranch- 
man said sadly. 

“Put down both gags,’’ ordered the col- 
onel. “‘They may get a laugh in the War 
Department.” 

At two o’clock on the afternoon of De- 
cember nineteenth, at a dress rehearsal for 
a new burlesque, a composite of A Royal 
Family, Florodora and Gay Lord Quex, 
Charley Ross came down with an attack of 
temperament. He knew his part thor- 
oughly, he said, and refused to rehearse. 
The opening performance was only thirty 
hours away, but this was a defiance that 
Joe and Lew could not overlook. They 
gave Ross his choice of going on or of get- 
ting his salary. Ross drew his money. 

Ross’ real name was Kelly. He had been 
a jockey in early life, and took the name of 
Charley Ross on going on the stage. It was 
a shrewd bit of showmanship, for Charley 
Ross was the best-known name in America 
at the moment. It was that of the boy who 
was kidnaped from his parents’ home in 
Germantown, Pennsylvania, on July 1, 
1874, and never more heard of, the most 
notorious crime of its kind in our annals. 
Ross had met Mabel Fenton at Deadwood, 
South Dakota, where both were playing. 
They married and came Hast with a 
straight-comedy act that attracted atten- 
tion, straight-comedy sketches being a 
novelty to Eastern variety patrons. 

At one o’clock of the next afternoon, 
with the opening now but seven hours off, 
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| change on it. 
| Weberfields public wanted just what they 


EVENING POST 


Joe and Lew found an actor to take Ross’ 
place. Charles Frohman loaned them Fritz 
Williams from his Empire Theater Com- 
pany. Theatergoers of today will recall 
Williams as the doctor in Rain, which still 
was playing to full houses after two years 
when the Equity dispute closed it on 
June 1, 1924. 

From one o’clock to five o’clock Williams 
rode in a hansom cab in Central Park and 
studied his part. John T. Kelly rode with 
him and coached him. 

“Tf you miss any line, I’ll throw it to 
you,” Kelly assured him when they parted 
at five. 

Williams was letter-perfect that night. 
Kelly, who was notoriously slack on first 
nights, stumbled twice, and was prompted 
by Williams on both occasions. Kelly did 
get off a nifty, however, congratulating 
Williams on how well he kissed Miss Russell 
on such short preparation. 

It is the boast of Weber and Fields that 
they never once discharged a man or a 
woman from the Music Hall, that Ross was 
the only member of the company, one 
chorus girl excepted, to leave under un- 
pleasant circumstances, and that those who 
left to better themselves always departed 
with the good wishes and blessings of the 
proprietors. Broadway called the Weber- 
fields the Happy Family and marveled at 
how the lion lay down with the lamb. 

Fields put the secret in seven words once 
in reply to a question from Joseph Jeffer- 
son. The creator of the stage Rip Van 
Winkle and his crony, ex-President Cleve- 
land, were often at the Music Hall, Jeffer- 
son frequently backstage. 

“How do you boys keep the peace among 
all these stars?”’ Jefferson asked, voicing 
the general wonder. 

“We're always wrong and they’re al- 
ways right,” Lew replied. 

Mr. Isman asked De Wolf Hopper the 
other day what memory of the Music Hall 
was most vivid to him after twenty-four 
years. 

“The fact that I enjoyed every moment 
I was there,” he said. “‘The Ross incident 
excepted, I can’t recall an unpleasant word, 
look or gesture. Yet there never was an- 
other stage so cluttered up with the high 
explosives of temperament. Half a dozen 
stars managed by two other stars! There 
is no parallel for it in my knowledge of the 
theater. 

“‘T don’t know how it was done, but one 
for all and all for one was achieved at 
Twenty-ninth Street, and against the most 
unlikely odds. I do not say that there was 
no jealousy; that would be absurd. Had 
there been no jealousy, there would have 


| been nothing remarkable in the harmony. 


The astonishing thing was that everyone 


| kept a tight rein and curb bit on his or her 


envy. If anyone had a gag ora bit of business 


| he could not use at the moment, it was noth- 


ing for him to pass it along. Withsix or seven 
exceptions—my wives—those were the 
happiest moments of my life.” 


Bad Guesses 


Fay Templeton sang I’m a Respectable 
Working Girl for the first time in this bur- 
lesque. Miss Templeton did not fancy the 
song, and was so certain that it would not 
go over that she memorized but one verse. 
The first-nighters made her respond to four 
encores. At each she could sing only the 
first verse over. By the following night she 
knew the entire song. She had few more 
popular ones. 

On the other hand, much was expected of 
My Japanese Cherry Blossom, which was 
the Oriental setting for a Templeton coon 
song, and it failed flatly at the Music Hall. 
The coon song had been raging for five 
years and more. Stromberg and Smith be- 
lieved that it had been done to death and 
that the moment had arrived to ring a 
But they found that the 


thought it had tired of. The Japanese song 
really had a lovely melody, and was the suc- 
cess of the season in Europe. Rosie, You 
Are My Posie was substituted hurriedly for 
it at the Hall. There must be those who 
remember the polka-dot costumes of the 
chorus that helped Fay Templeton sing it. 
Of all that long succession of song hits that 
Stromberg and Smith wrote for the Music 
Hall, Rosie Posie probably led the list. The 
sheet music of the Music Hall shows carried 
the fame of Weber and Fields to the farthest 
village. The grocer boy in Corpus Christi, 
Texas, was whistling Rosie Posie within 
the month and the young ladies of Para- 
dise, Montana, were trying it on the parlor 
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Stromberg and Smith dug the other ¢ 
the discard. 

Another bad guess was made in the 
lesque of Arizona. In this the choru; 
costumed in one scene as a compa) 
dusty campaign-stained troopers, | 
drilled in the manual of arms and ¢, 
formations for weeks by an army oy 
The effect was expected to be the te 
the show, but the audiences turned th} 
down. They did not want to see they 
dusty and drab even for a moment; a 
rus was there to look pretty. 

The burlesque of Florodora was con| 
to a parody of the famous sextet by 
field, Weber, Fields, Bonnie Maginn, }, 
Gilbert and Belle Robinson. Only a p, 
graph can suggest how risible it was. St) 


‘ 


7 


all the musical tricks of Tell Me, P} 
Maiden without repeating the melody| 

The horseplay backstage at Weber) 
Fields’ was continuous. One of its f 
was the writing of fictitious mash note 
offers of fabulous salaries to one ano, 
Warfield received such a letter gi 
David Belasco, and tore it up. i 

“Why do you always pick on me?! 
grumbled. 

This particular letter happened ti 
genuine, and Belasco was accustome} 
prompt and grateful responses to his (} 
tures. When no reply came he was or 
verge of dropping the matter, but his | 
ness judgment conquered his pride, |j 
called in person and repeated the off; 
make a star of Warfield. 


The One Dull Moment 


The business methods at Weber | 
Fields’ were sketchy. Contracts ust) 
were verbal and no thought was taken of j 
season until next season arrived. Joe! 
Lew had marked Belasco’s frequent }} 
ence in the theater, however, and his ii} 
est in Warfield. As they stood in the ws 
one night waiting for their cues, Wart 
came up. 

“Ts it all right for next season, Day’ 
Fields asked. 

“T’m sorry, boys,” 
“T’m going with Belasco in the fall. I) 
big opportunity for me; but if it’s ally) 
with you, I’d like to feel that I can 4) 


world,” his bosses told him. | 

Warfield put himself under Belas} 
tutelage at the end of the season. In {+ 
tember, 1901, he made his appearance! 
The Auctioneer, under a contract {i 
gave him $300 a week and 20 per cen 
the net profits the first season, 25 the 
ond, 30 the third and 50 per cent thereai| 
He never has left the Belasco managen| 
since. rh 
Hoity Toity opened the sixth seasor/ 
September 5, 1901, a hot, a noisy anda}! 
night, to a $10,500 house, and no stan({} 
room sold, an average of something like} 
a seat. Sam Bernard was back to take? 
place of Warfield, the only missing f) 
Fritz Williams became a regular and | 
the song hit of the piece, The Pullr! 
Porters’ Ball. Lillian Russell’s gowns ; 
the chorus costumes, designed by Will} 
Barnes, gave Broadway a new mark! 
shoot at. Julian Mitchell marshaled ae 
pany of sixty without confusion on 
smallest stage but one in New York. Fi 
sell and Templeton had fasted all sumi! 
to gratifying results. Russell, Bernij| 
Templeton, Williams, Kelly and Harri! 
made speeches, and the house called yail’ 
as in previous years for Honey Stromb 
Weber and Fields. Pete Dailey and Chai 
Ross were out front beating their has 
sore. 

“There is only one dull moment in Hi 
Toity,” Robert Edgren wrote the next ¢ 


Evening Post critic said that there } 
“nowhere else in the world where you 
such a droll pageant.”” The World, borr 
ing the English of Weber and Fields, wr' 
““What’s the use of asking anybody to w? 

(Continued on Page 100) | 
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*—bathrooms as bright and sani- 
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1! 
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‘photographs in the circles above tell an 
ig story. They show why Barreled Sun- 
ian’t hold dirt—why, no matter how 
't becomes, it can be washed like tile. 


surface of Barreled Sunlight is so 
oth that the finest particles of dust 
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x in,” 
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(Continued from Page 98) 
anything about something that there is no 
use writing anything about?” 

Hopper was General Steel, a billionaire 
widower at Monte Carlo with six debutante 
daughters, Bonnie Maginn, Mayme Geh- 
rue, the Moyer Sisters, Belle Robinson and 
Goldie Mohr, who demanded frequent 
parental kisses. 

“Who wouldn’t be a Weber and Fields 
papa?’’ Hopper asked the audience. 

Verily, the life of a good joke is longer 
than Methuselah’s. A favorite anecdote of 
the postwar period has been that of the 
Jewish soldier who lay dying in the trenches, 
when an Irish priest came by and admin- 
istered absolution. 

“Do you believe in the Father, the Son 
and the Holy Ghost, my son?” the priest 
asked. 

“I’m dying and he asks me riddles!” the 
soldier complained. It has a modern sound, 
but it is to be found in Anecdotes of the 
Rebellion, published in the 70’s. 

All of which is preliminary to the un- 
earthing of more old friends in Hoity Toity. 
One of Hopper’s daughters lisped her dis- 
covery that her beautiful silk dress came 
from a poor insignificant little worm. 

“Yes, I’m the worm,”’ was Hopper’s line. 

Another daughter asked, “‘You would 
not go so far as to marry again?” 

“T’ll go as far as any father, and I may 
go a step farther and give you a step- 
mother,” papa answered; adding, “But as 
actors frequently say after pulling one of 
the author’s best lines, let us return to the 
book.” 

Mary will remember Hoity Toity best 
for the put-in-and-take-out banking scene 
and the poker game, two of the best bits in 
the Weber and Fields anthology. The idea 
of the banking scene came to Weber, Fields 
and Bernard as they were lunching at Shan- 
ley’s during the rehearsal period and a 
newsboy passed their window crying an ex- 
tra. Another bank cashier had absconded 
with alargesum. Why not a banking scene? 
They passed the bare bones of the idea along 
to Edgar Smith, the author. The bit ran for 
only five minutes the first night. Before the 
end of the season, Sam, Lew and Joe had 
expanded it to twenty-five-minute length, 
the longest and much the funniest scene in 
the show. 

Like most Weberfieldian humor, it loses 
much in any attempt to reproduce it in 
type. The three comedians were East Side 
delicatessen dealers who had cornered the 
sauerkraut market and come to Monte 
Carlo to spend their money. Weber was 
entranced with the beauties of the Riviera. 
What a heavenly spot! What smiling skies 
and sea and shore! He would settle here 
and sell sausages. Fields and Bernard 
argued for starting a bank. 


The Famed Banking Scene 


“But I don’t know anything about this 
banking business,” said Weber. 

*“So much the better; we would teach 
you.” 

‘Ts it a good old-established business like 
the sausage business?’’ Weber asked. 

“Older! The sausage business only dates 
back to Cincinnatus, while there have been 
banks since the days of Pharagh.”’ 

The fundamentals of banking were ex- 
plained to Weber. A bank examiner was 
described as one who “‘comes arpund occa- 
sionally and overlooks the books.”’ Weber 
was to put up all the money, Fields and 
Bernard to give him their joint notes for 
their interests. 

** A joint note,” they told him, ‘‘is a note 
signed by three or more people who all 
become unreliable for the full amount.” 
Weber wanted to know who the third signer 
was to be. He was it. 

The bank opened, Weber behind the 
barred window, the bars to remind him of 
his finish, Fields explained. As the initial 
transaction, Fields borrowed ten dollars 
from the bank. He gave half to Bernard, 
who approached the window. 

BERNARD: Mornings. 

WEBER: Mornings. Put in or take out? 

BERNARD: I wish to make a posit of five 
dollars. 

WEBER: I got back five dollars anyhow! 


Bernard asked for a check book and left 
the window. Fields approached. 


FIELDS: Evenings. 

WEBER: Evenings. Put in or take out? 

FIELDS: Push my name in the book for 
five dollars. 

WEBER: That’s ten dollars I never ex- 
pected to get! 


THE SATURDAY 


Fields received a check book and left the 
window. Bernard meanwhile wrote a check 
payable to bearer for $200 and presented it 
for payment. 


BERNARD: Mornings. 

WEBER: Mornings. Put in or take out? 
Huh? Do I have to pay this? 

FIELDS: Don’t ask the foolishest of ques- 
tions. 

BERNARD: If you please, hurry. Time is 
money. 

WEBER: Have some time then. 

BERNARD: The check reads for $200, not 
hours. 

WEBER (passing out bills reluctantly): 
Don’t grab! 


Bernard was for making out another 
check at once, but Fields declared that it 
was his turn. They struggled for the one 
pencil. Fields wrested it away and made 
out a check for $200, which Weber likewise 
cashed. Sam and Lew hugged each other; 
but Joe, who had been sweating over his 
books, announced the discovery that each 
was $195 overboard. He demanded pay- 
ment. 

“Will you take a check?”’ they asked. 

“Sure! Checks are good. Didn’t I al- 
ready give you money for them?” said Joe. 

Bernard drew a check for $302, pushed it 
through the window and asked for $107 
change. Weber balked, but was silenced 
scornfully. 

“What do you know about banking, any- 
way?’’ Bernard sneered. “‘Only what we 
teached you. Anyway, it’s theprinciple, not 
the money, with me. Maney means noth- 
ing.”’ To prove it he wrote a check for 
$1,000,000, tore it up\\and blew the frag- 
ments from his hand—4pout. ' 


The Dealer Who Overtrained 


“This banking ain’t quite clear to me,” 
Weber admitted. “I get on to it after a 
while, maybe.” = 

Fields paid his overdraft with a check for 
$502, demanding $307 in change. When 
Weber’s funds appeared to be exhausted, 
the sketch ended in a run on the bank, 
Bernard and Fields running offstage. 

Lillian Russell made the fourth in the 
poker game that followed, she fleecing 
Fields and Bernard of all they had taken 
from Joe and what they had overlooked. 
Fields boasted that he was the champion 
long-distance pokerer of the world, to which 
Bernard retorted that he meant that he 
could play longer for less than anybody. 
On the first hand Lew asked Sam if he had 
stacked the cards. 

“Sure! I was trained by a gambler.” 

“You must have been overtrained,” said 
Lew. “I’ve got five aces of spades.” 

Fields heightened the comedy by crouch- 
ing low to examine his hand card by card in 
the manner of a suspicious player. As he 
jerked each card from the table he would 
flash the ace to the audience. It was Ber- 
nard’s job to arrange the deck and hand it 
to the property man before each perform- 
ance. Props nodded one night and Fields 
was incensed at drawing a Weehawken 
straight, jack high, instead of his five aces. 
He accused Bernard of treachery and would 
not be consoled. At the next performance 
Weber happened to experiment with a new 
bit of business in the poker scene, and drew 
a laugh from the spectators. Fields, whose 
face was averted, heard only the laugh and 
jumped to the conclusion that Bernard was 
up tomoretrickery. When the unaccounted- 
for laugh came again the following night, 
Lew called in his brother Charley. 

“You stay out front tomorrow and 
watch Bernard,” he ordered. ‘‘He’s slip- 
ping something over on me.” 


_ honors in the reviews. 
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Brother Charley‘stood watch, detected 
Weber’s new business, and harmony was 
restored. 

Charles Hawtrey’s A Message From 
Mars at the Garrick arrived at the Music 
Hall in burlesque form in November. The 
original told the story of an acutely selfish 
man reformed by a supernatural visitor 
from Mars. In the travesty, the Martian 
A. D. T., Hopper, came to cure Fritz Wil- 
liams of his morbid generosity. Hopper 
made an explosive entrance from the Sub- 
way, the blasting for which was shaking 
Broadway in the autumn of 1901, to find 
Williams listening to the pitiful story of a 
Florodora sextet maiden clad in a pink 
opera coat and seventeen eighteen-carat 
diamonds. Her mother, she wept, had 
turned her out of doors until she should 
bring home a motor car. Williams bought 
her one instanter. Hopper, explaining the 
hatred of humor on Mars, suggested that 
this was why she and her sister planets 
were favored locales of comic opera. 

Fields made a straight character portrait 
of the tramp inventor and carried off first 
Broadway discoy- 
ered tardily, as in Warfield’s case, that it 
had been underestimating an able character 
actor. The inventor had just left the hos- 
pital “eight dollars short of having forty 
cents.’”’ His most notable achievement was 
a locomotive cowcatcher that not only 
picked up the cow but milked her and 
tossed her back unharmed into the pasture. 

Pink pajamas were prominent in the cos- 
tuming, in deference to Pauline Chase, who 
was making those garments famous in The 
Liberty Belles. Both Miss Russell and 
Miss Templeton had entirely new ward- 
robes, replacing the Rue de la Paix crea- 
tions which the Little Duchess company 
had copied. 

When the critics wished to speak super- 
latively of a burlesque they said it was as 
good, or nearly so, as Catherine, that 
triumph of the third season. This was the 
verdict on The Curl and the Judge, a trav- 
esty of Clyde Fitch’s The Girl and the 
Judge. Annie Russell, it happened, was the 
star of each of the originals, and Fay Tem- 
pleton had both the corresponding roles. 

Frankie Bailey, whose fatted calves had 
been on tour with Peter Dailey and Anna 
Held, was home again, her return made 
glorious by a brand-new pair of geranium 
tights. And while Bonnie Maginn stepped 


into trousers to play a minor speaking 


part, all the men save Hopper were in 
skirts. Sam Bernard put aside his dialect 
and did Mrs. McKee Rankin’s role of the 
garrulous boarding-house landlady who had 
seen better days and whose lodgers had seen 
better boarding houses. Her pension was 
furnished in what Fields called the Louis- 
the-Fourteenth-Street period. Large red 
lobsters rampant on a bright-green field 
was the wall-paper motif, and a passion for 
cretonne had been carried to the length of 
draping the washbowl, pitcher and coal 
scuttle. 


Fields in Heavy Disguise 


Fitch’s play was all about the theft of a 
jeweled brooch by a presumably respectable 
woman who proved to be a kleptomaniac. 
In the burlesque, Fields was Mrs. Tankton, 
who had been told by her doctor that she 
had kleptomania, and was “taking things 
for it.” Fields had been on the stage 
minutes before the audience penetrated his 
make-up. He stole a false curl from Fritz 
Williams, who had the part played at the 
Lyceum by the venerable Mrs. E. H. Gil- 
bert, then in her eighties, and the fidelity of 
his‘copy was astonishing. Bernard first was 
suspected of having pilfered the curl to add 
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rooms. 
houses, he said, but he threw it in, 

“Tt would be thrown out anywhere 
Fields said. - 

John T. Kelly, as Tankton, was F 
husband and Fay Templeton’s fath 
drunkard who would drink anything 
had decided to stick to mucilage. Hj, 
was a judge to whom the Tanktons 


( 


demanded a divorce and rested his ca 
Fields’ face. { 
“What’ll 
Fields. 
“‘T’ll have the same, and a little ali; 
on the side,’’ was the answer. - | 
Fields accused Kelly of having giyey 
a black eye. The court was skeptical, 
“What? That physical wreck?” Hy 
exclaimed. | 
“He wasn’t a physical wreck until he: 
me the black eye,’’ Fields came back, 
Weber was a Jewess pawnbroker) 
fence who persecuted the court with 
that her son be sent to the pene 
‘W@jdn’t I tell you the last time that 
boy is too young to send to state’s pris, 
the court demanded. 4 


A New Use for Auburn Hair 


“Ah, but he’s been studying so hard 
then!’’ Weber implored. Now hi 
regular thief, even if he is young, || 
you, Micky? Steal something for the 
gentleman! Judge, you wouldn’t be) 
what a life I’ve led trying to bring thai| 
up to walk in his father’s footprints ar 
a credit to us. He’s too lazy to ie 


you have?” the judge ; 


thief, If you don’t send him up the > 
this time he might grow up an hon th 
and break his poor mother’s heart.” 
“‘T’m sorry, but the reformatory i 
best I can do,” the court ruled. ! 
The boy was insulted. 
“Gee, the gang would give me thelau 
he complained. } 
“Take it or leave it, madam.” 4 
rapped with his gavel. ) 


he’s no good. 
again I’ll send him to the House of ] 

“Constructed without the slightes: 
gard for historical accuracy and | 
by the following daring cast,” | 
playbill of Du Hurry, a burlesque of B: 
co’s Madame Du Barry, which closed 
season. The authorship of Du Barry) 
been taken into court, both Belasco 
Jean Richepin, the French poet-playwr| 


claiming it. | 

“Any author who thinks he wrote 
Hurry need not bother to enter suit,’! 
Music Hall program announced. “I 
welcome to it.” h 

Genevieve Dolaro, of the chorus, had ! 
cast for the réle of a gypsy hag. V 
Julian Mitchell criticized her reading 0} 
five lines at dress rehearsal she quit, | 
Mitchell had to take the part himsel! 
the opening night. | 

Sam Bernard was Louis Quince, Kil! 
France. On his taking a flying leap ! 
the center of the stage to the throne, \ 
Williams remarked, “‘That’s a big ju) 

“Yes, from the third act to the fou 
said Bernard, and the action of th 
proceeded accordingly. ( - || 

Jeanette Vaubernier, the doll of they! 
in Belascoese, became Jeanette d’Aut! 


ginn held the frying pan, Frankie B 
dropped in a lump of butter and F 
broke the egg into the sizzling skille 
produced it fried forthwith. Fay sat! 
bed and ate the egg. Weber was Du Ba’ 
aristocratic and wounded lover whose} 
blood discolored his frilled shirt f 
Hocking the Kaiser, done to death it 
late war, made its appearance in Du HI 
It was not, however, original, having 
lifted bodily from Mr. Dooley. 4 

Which brings the Music Hall to its! 
enth and next to the last — 
changes were afoot. a 

Editor’s Note—This is the ninth of a sé 
articles by Mr. Isman and Mr. Stout. The, 
and last will appear in an early number. © 


i 


+ 


coal 
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d they did not speak to each other. 
beer member in the’ club knew of this 
age and it was common gossip that 


atson was grooming me for his own per- 
: revenge on the other man. But so 


sorbed was I in the game itself and all it 

ened up to me in the way of science that 

vas ignorant of any trouble brewing and 
the role I had been picked to play in the 
ent that was later to be staged. _ 

[ suppose my lack of observation was 

o partly due to my youth. I was only a 

j sixteen years old,.and stood too much 
i awe of the famous amateurs and well- 
Lown bankers and business men of the 
cy who were interested in sports and fre- 
ented the place, to think of any intrigue 
« feuds going on in such distinguished 
company. . 

‘Meantime I was coming along at a much 
{iter clip than I knew, and Watson must 
Ive been watching my progress with 
pasure. About six months after the start 
© the trouble with Eiseman, Professor 
\atson staged his first boxing night at the 
ib. In this exhibition he wished to prove 
t the satisfaction of the members and di- 
r:tors the progress made by all the boys 
yom he had himself developed, and he 
ped that they would show up favorably 
i.comparison with the older men, who had 
en trained by a former instructor. 

This was really more than an exhibition. 

-was the climax of the feud I have de- 
<ibed; and every man in the club that 
rght knew that the real event of the 
cening was to be the bout between Lise- 
mn and myself, which I thought was 
merely a friendly exhibition and not at all 
f+ blood. ; } 

So I was surprised when, in my dressing 

m, Watson approached me and said, 
oy, from the call of time you go for that 
flow with all you’ve got!” 

““What?”’ I replied, a little puzzled. 
‘Tou want me to try to knock him out? 
Yhought this was just an exhibition.’’ 

“Never mind the exhibition part,” he 
rurned. ‘He is going to try to knock 
yu out, and you’d better get him first.” 
It was a wonderful night for me, being 
17 first public appearance not only before 
te famous Olympic Club but in the city. 

:therto my fights had been such as those 
pe ior at the engine house and black- 
stith shop, or in my father’s stable. 

The place was packed to the rafters with 
I,ding men of San Francisco.. But after 
te first thrill over my audience, I tried to 
frget them and keep but one thought in 
rnd—that implanted there a few minutes 
tfore by my instructor.. As directed, from 
Pa time I went after Eiseman with 
« I had. 

‘Now although I was ignorant of the real 
prpose of the fight, he knew it well, and 
} stood up to me and we slugged it toe to 
t> for the three minutes without stopping 
¢ budging scarcely an inch from the spot 
ithe ring where we met. 


| Down and Out 


‘At once the big room was in an uproar. 
lever had the Olympic Club staged so 
trilling a fight, so they told me after- 
vrd. If I had had time to think about it 
Iwould have been surprised at doing so 
vl; but although I was still, because of 
17 early experience, somewhat of a slug- 
g*, I had natural quickness, which my 
fends used to like to call pantherlike; and 
\atson had added at least the rudiments 
cscience. 

{t is hard to tell in whose favor this 
rind ended, but it must have been even. 
A any rate, the spectators got the full 
wrth of a year’s membership in those 
tee minutes, and one thing I was glad to 
s as I rested was that the pace had begun 
t\tell on Eiseman. , 

uring the intermission, as he worked 
o2r me, Watson said, ‘‘No matter how 
ted you feel, remember the other fellow is 

rse off than you are and that the pace is 

‘ing him.” 

Jp we came at the call of time—for in 
thse days at the club the beginning and 
t}} end of a round were announced by the 
tekeeper, there being no gong—and 
un we went at it hammer and tongs, he 
inly weakening under the terrific bom- 

‘dment. 

All of a sudden, to my surprise, a right- 

ader, without any aim or timing, landed 

the point of his jaw, and Mr. Kiseman 
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THe ROAR OF Tile CROWD 


(Continued from Page 7) 


went through the ropes, 4 la Dempsey- 
Firpo, to sit in somebody’s lap. 

Then for the first time I heard officially 
the count of that sacred number “Ten,” 
and the whole crowd made a rush for the 
ring as one man and lifted me on their 
shoulders—bankers, lawyers, merchants, 
for once forgetting their dignity. Some 
even went so far as to kiss me on the cheek. 
And all the time Walter Watson hovered 
over me and patted me like a little pet dog 
that had done well something he had been 
told to do. From that day on until my 
entrance into the professional ring, four 
years later, I reigned, first as middleweight 
BBG then as heavyweight champion of the 
club. 

During this time many other exhibitions 
were held, and I had taken to the work so 
well and advanced so far that they had to 
call in professionals to meet me in the final 
and star bouts of the evening, they of 
course receiving pay, but I no reward ex- 
cept the honor. 

One of those selected was Mike Brennan, 
the Port Costa giant, a recognized heavy- 
weight of the Coast; but probably the most 
prominent I met was the famous Jack 
Burke, the Irish lad, then very generally 
considered the most skillful boxer in the 
world. Some idea of his ability may be 
gained from the fact that when Sullivan, 
then at his prime, was knocking out men 
right and left in four rounds, Burke stood 
up eight against him without being knocked 
out. He also fought Charley Mitchell in 
some nine or ten limited contests, eight of 
which, I think, were draws. 


Training Magic 


My bosses at the bank took a great in- 
terest in this fight that was scheduled, and 
on hearing that Burke was to receive $100 
a round, I nothing, decided that the least 
they could do was to allow me a week’s va- 
cation for training. I took this very seri- 
ously, though I really did not know very 
much about the principles of conditioning 
oneself for a fight. Watson did give me 
some excellent advice, but in my youthful 
enthusiasm, like the man who, ordered by 
the doctor to take one teaspoonful, takes 
four, thinking he will get well four times as 
quick, I increased the dose. 

I had read somewhere that getting up at 
five o’clock in the morning and taking a 
raw egg and sherry on rising would make a 
man very strong. So, wanting to become 
a mighty man, I followed this recipe and 
managed the first few nights of that critical 
week not to sleep at all, through fear I 
wouldn’t wake up at the exact minute. I 
impressed Joe, the brother who later played 
in the National League, then about ten 
years old, into service as trainer. He acted 
as alarm clock for me so that I should not 
oversleep and would steal on tiptoe into 
my room, in the gray of the morning, shake 
me by the shoulder, and whisper in my ear, 
‘Jim, hustle! It’s time to get up!” 

Then I would rise, half drowsily, and 
draw on my trousers, while he was bringing 
the magical egg and sherry. This gulped 
down, I would descend the stairs, shoes in 
hand so as not to wake the old folks, then 
slip out to the street. 

The next part of this vigorous training 
was to run miles at top speed, until I al- 
most dropped, exhausting the strength I 
should have saved for the fight. 

But one morning Joe woke me up with 
some terrible news. 

‘‘Jim,’”’ he said, as he stood by my bed 
with a woebegone face, ‘‘there’s no egg!”’ 

Now, without an egg and sherry, I felt 
I couldn’t run or fight a lick—that drink 
was the secret of success! 

What to do was the question. Well, we 
spent fifteen valuable minutes in looking 
through the kitchen cupboards for a stray 
egg—lI say, valuable fifteen minutes, be- 
cause not only was I convinced of the magic 
of the egg and sherry but also of the hour, 
and felt I must start precisely on schedule 
or else all the good of the road work would 
be lost. 

We had no luck; but as I looked through 
the kitchen window and saw the chicken- 
house of our next-door neighbor a bright 
idea occurred to me. : 

**Joe,’’ I said, “there ought to be a couple 
over there.’ And he, being a dutiful 
younger brother, and almost ready to com- 
mit murder if it would help me win the 
fight, replied “Sure,’’ which reply meant 


more than mere assent to my statement, 
So, feeling with all the dignity of eighteen 
that if he were caught it would be con- 
sidered only a small boy’s prank, while it 
would be very serious for me, a bank clerk, 
to be discovered robbing a henroost, I let 
Joe do it, and off he went over the fence and 
crept safely into the darkness of the coop. 

There was a moment of breathless silence 
while I watched, but all of a sudden one 
old mother hen flew out with an alarming 
squawk. Twenty-four of her female rela- 
tives joined in the hubbub, to say nothing 
of the gentlemen of the family. They made 
so much noise I didn’t think there were so 
many chickens in the world!. Up went the 
windows, all the neighbors sticking out 
their heads, and through the back door 
rushed the owner of the hen-house with a 
cane in his hand, stuffing his night shirt 
into his trousers as he ran. But Joe was 
game and came back with the egg. 

By this time my oldest sister, whose ex- 
ecutive ability made her the head of the 
house, had arrived on the scene; also my 
father, and naturally he wanted to know 
what was the matter. I think the lecture 


I got then was worse than the fight. How- | 


ever, we stood by our guns, got the tumbler 
and started to break the egg—but it was 
a nest egg—and china! 

With hanging head, I went out on the 


road at half my usual pace, feeling that the | 
When I came | 


fight was hopelessly lost. 
back to the porch, there sat little Joe, with 
his head in his hands, thinking hard. All 
of a sudden he jumped up, and clapping me 
on the shoulder, cried, ‘‘I’ll tell you what, 
Jim. To make it up I’ll give you two eggs 
tomorrow morning!” So again came a 
gleam of hope and we felt that we still had 
a chance. 

I really think that this incident was more 
interesting than the fight itself; there was 
nothing so exciting in the latter as the theft 
of the egg. I stood up eight rounds against 
the famous Burke—without a decision, by 
the way, as he had insisted upon this con- 
dition before agreeing to box with me; but 
in spite of my crude ideas of training I felt 
that I held my own. 

Years afterward, when I was fighting as 
a professional, I learned I had done more 
than that, for on meeting Otto Floto, who 
acted as second to Burke that evening, I 
was told by the former, “If you hadn’t 
been such a kid and had had more experi- 
ence, you could have knocked him cold. 
You hit him more than once very hard, and 
hurt him; but he covered up and kidded 
you out of it.” 


Sparring With Dempsey 


It was also during these amateur days 
that the original Jack Dempsey, the famous 
Nonpareil, whose name should live forever 
as one of the real masters of the game, 
came to San Francisco. He was given 
guest privileges at the Olympic Club and 
frequently exercised there. With him was 
Mike Cleary, heavyweight, and one of the 
hardest hitters that ever lived, as the 
records will show. 

Cleary worked with me several times, 
but always insisted on going upstairs above 
the gym, with the excuse that it was not 
so crowded there. After several set-tos he 
said to me, “‘Boy, you’rea comer. You are 
going to be a great boxer some day.” 

I felt rather sheepish and embarrassed, 
and replied, ‘‘Thank you, Mr. Cleary; 
that’s very kind of you.” 

Kind? Not at all!’’ he assured me. 
“You get away from a right-hand punch 
better than anybody I ever fought.” 

Though naturally I was pleased, I could 
hardly accept the compliment. It seemed 
an exaggeration, to encourage me to train 
harder. 

The following afternoon Dempsey ap- 
peared at the boxing room downstairs in 
tights and wanted Cleary to box with him. 
The latter, having a sore mouth, begged to 
be excused. I was standing a little distance 
away, with my back toward Cleary, and 
I heard him say, ‘‘There’s a young fellow 
over there named Corbett. He’ll box with 
you.” 

Dempsey shook his head. 
sweat!” 


“T want a 


That was an awful shock to me—to feel | 


that I couldn’t even give him practice! 


But my confidence returned a little when | 


I heard Cleary reply, ‘‘Oh, he’ll give you a 
sweat all right!” 
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{ , You can keep your 
hair in place! 


Every man 
knows how 
hard it is - 
to make the hair 
lie in place .. 


HERE have never been many men 
who could easily keep their hair 
the way they wanted it. 
That is why the most conspicuous 
part of a man’s appearance has been 
most often the least attractive. 


And when the hair is unkempt, the 
rest of the appearance, however correct 
in itself, is spoiled. Unless your hair is 
right, you cannot look your best. 

Most well-dressed men have realized 
this. They tried to control their hair 
with water, but it left the hair drier 
and more brittle than ever. They tried 
old-fashioned pomades, but the hair 
became matted and greasy-looking. 


Nothing was any use, until— 


At last Stacomb was introduced. Men 
welcomed it with such enthusiasm that 
today this delicate cream stands re- 
sponsible for a great change. 


Everywhere you go, you notice it. 
Men are today keeping their hair look- 
ing all day long just the way they want 
it to look! 


However you like your hair, Stacomb, 
a light, velvety, invisible cream, keeps 
it that way from morning till night. 
No matter how dry or straggly your 
hair may be, Stacomb will make it 
stay in perfect order all day. 


Women use Stacomb, too. Without it, 
the present fashion of severely smooth 
hair, whether bobbed or long, would 
be impossible for most women. At all 
drug and department stores. Apply a 
touch of it tomorrow morning and look 
your best all day! 
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Check this list of 
Graton & Knight prod- 
ucts for informative 
booklets on the subjects 
which interest you. 


Flat Belt 
Round Belt 

Fan Belts 

Lace Leather 
Leather Packings 
Leather Straps 
Whole Leathers 
Sole Leather 
Soles 

Counters 
Welting 


Nothing takes the place 
Leather 


THE SATURDAY 


In 
Richmond, Indiana 
or in 
Rangoon, India 


HEREVER pulleys are turning. In 
any factory. In any country. A 
Graton & Knight Standardized Series belt 
is always the same. 


The Standardized Series is a grouping 
of brands of Graton & Knight Leather 
Belts. Each made to rigid specifications to 
do its type of work best. Each held to un- 
varying standards all the way through so 
two belts of the same Standardized Series 
brand must be identical in every respect. 


Replacements stop being a source of 
trouble. Just reorder the same Graton & 
Knight Standardized Series belt. Put it 
to work with pleasant certainty. Sure it 
will deliver power as faithfully as the vet- 
For two belts of any one 
Standardized Series brand are always ex- 
actly the same, whether you buy them in 
India or in Indiana! 


eran it replaces. 


They will always be made of the same 
honest, pulley-hugging leather. The same 
in weight, thickness and flexibility. Built 
to give you the same extra-long, economical 
transmission service. 


Will you read “‘Standardized Leather 


Belting”? It deserves a place in your desk. 
Remember to write for your copy to-day. 


THE GRATON & KNIGHT MBG. Co. 
Worcester, Mass. 


GRATON & KNIGHT 


Standardized 


LEATHER BELTING 
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His interest aroused, Dempsey turned in 
my direction—not knowing that I had over- 
heard the conversation—and clapping me 
on the back, said, “‘ Young fellow, put on 
the gloves with me, will you?” 

I, for my part, felt not only pleased at 
the opportunity but honored and rather 
impressed, for I had long been an ardent 
admirer of Dempsey’s, who at that time 
was considered the greatest middleweight 
in the world and is still held to be one of 
ae greatest fighters of his weight that ever 
ived. 

It will be interesting, and will probably 
be surprising, not only to the public but 
to many of the sporting writers, to learn 
that Dempsey’s fighting weight at his prime 
was only 144 pounds with tights on; also 
that he was no bigger than Benny Leonard 
is today. Can you imagine Benny Leonard 
fighting with Bob Fitzsimmons? That will 
give you an idea of what a wonderful 
fighter he was, especially if you read the list 
of the big men he met. 

One of the best in his bag of tricks was 
feinting, which is, sad to say, practically a 
lost art now. And the first thing he did 
with me was to feint. Usually his opponent, 
unless he were a seasoned ring man, would 
shut his eyes, retreat, or would show some 
sort of fear. 

I had watched Dempsey box before and 
had myself practiced his feinting, with 
many of his other tricks. So I did not budge, 
having gauged the distance perfectly. Again 
and again he feinted, but each time I knew 
by the distance between us that he couldn’t 
touch me. He looked at me in surprise and 
I could read him enough to know that he 
was thinking, “Is this boy really clever, or 
just plain dumb?” 

The next time he feinted he advanced a 
little, and I stepped back a corresponding 
distance, still gauging it perfectly, he won- 
dering meanwhile whether this accuracy 
were due to judgment or merely lucky ac- 
cident. For three minutes this sort of thing 
kept up without a blow being struck, he 
doing his best to disconcert me before he 
began to work on me with his blows. Sev- 
eral times he left himself open and I knew 
that I could hit him, but I had too great 
respect for him and felt it a sort of dis- 
courtesy to so famous a champion to strike 
the first blow. I wanted him to do that. 
Then I could begin. 


Obliging the Great Man 


The next time he stepped up I said to 
myself, ‘‘Boy, it’s up to you to give Mr. 
Dempsey a sweat—that’s what he wanted.” 
So this time I didn’t back, and took the 
blow. It landed—a smart left-hand hook 
on my face. That started me, and a little 
later, when I saw another opening, I let 
fly and hit Dempsey flush on the nose. We 
exchanged blows for a few minutes, neither 
having the advantage. If he landed on me, 
I landed in return, and vice versa. Finally 
it began to get really serious, the famous 
Nonpareil feeling that an unknown young- 
ster had held his own with him long 
enough, and he promptly proceeded to try 
to stop me. 

Then there was a furious battle. We 
slugged with each other all around that 
place, and soon word went through the club 
that Dempsey and Corbett were hot at it. 
Billiard cues slammed down on the floors, 
cards were scattered all over the tables, 
waiters dropped their steins, and in a 
moment the room was crowded. 

We had started at six o’clock, and with- 
out the usual intermission of rounds were 
fighting still at 6:30. The climax came in a 
clinch. As we were breaking away Demp- 
sey used one of the smart professional 
tricks, of which I knew very little, and hit 
me with his wrist across the nose, giving 
fe the first nosebleed I ever had had in my 
ife. 

At this my temper flared up and I started 
after him; but he stopped me by holding 
up his glove, and said, “ Boy, that’s enough 
for today.” 

He put his arm around me and grew 
quite friendly, even taking me into the 
wash room, where he examined my nose, 
finding nothing broken. Then, to my be- 
wilderment, he took me upstairs to the 
scales and weighed me. The arrow stopped 
at 160 pounds, and I asked him, in turn, 
what he weighed. He jumped on the scales 
and I saw with my own eyes his weight, 
144, which is my reason for making the 
statement in the paragraph above about 
this most remarkable man. 

Then he looked me over, felt of my shoul- 
ders, and after a minute or two of quiet 
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thought inquired, “What did you say yr 
name is?” | 

I told him, “Jim Corbett.” 

Then he slapped me on the back re 
said, “If I was as big as you I’d lick iy 
man in the world!” As he left he ¢ajj_ 
over his shoulder, ‘‘ Boy, I’ll see you agaj’ 

I had a confirmation of this flatter, 
opinion when on my way downstairs J ie 
into a real-estate man of the town by 3 
name of Jones. 

He came up to me and said determinec 
“Boy, T’ll_bet $10,000 on you if yo| 
fight Jack Dempsey.”’ 

“You're jollying,’’ I replied—and | 
lieved what I said. 

“No, I’m not,” he assured me. “Ther, 
a cool ten thousand waiting for you tosig) 

But I shook my head. 

“Now, Mr. Jones, you’re trying to | 
me into trouble. I’m going to stick\ 
business and haven’t any idea of going ij, 
the fighting game.” 

I had further evidence of the impress 
I must have made on Dempsey, the follc. 
ing night, when I went to a minstrel shc 
As I was handing the ticket taker my tic 
he grabbed me by the shoulder. 

“Are you Jim Corbett of the Olym) 
Club?” he asked, a little bit excited. A 
nodded he called over his shoulder, “Hy 
Bill, Jack, this is the kid who boxed Den 
sey yesterday !”’ | 


Barrymore’s Tip on Acting l 


There was a general shout from the b. 


and in a minute I was in there and bei 
generally shaken by the hand. 


It seems that Dempsey had also adn 
that it was one of the toughest goes h 
ever had, and entirely unexpected, a 
predicted great things for me. This 
word undoubtedly had considerable infl’ 
ence later on my choice of a career; but {— 
the time being I felt sufficient satisfacti 
in having given Mr. Dempsey his “‘sweat! 

I can also say that my theatrical care 
began at this time. There was an act 
named Nick Long in San Francisco, a mer 
ber of a stock company there and a gre 
favorite with theatergoers of the town. i 
had broken his leg and it looked as if 
would never be able to appear on the sta 
again. Accordingly a benefit was arrangi 
for him by the two theatrical companies — 
San Francisco at the time. One, with Will 
Collier, May Irwin and Charley Reed — 
the cast, was presenting The City Dire 
tory. The other was Tony Palmer’s gre 
stock company, and had Maurice Barr 
more and Agnes Booth at the head. 

A burlesque of Camille had been decid( 
on for the closing act of this benefit—M: 
Irwin to play Camille; Willie Collier, Ga 
ton; Charley Reed, Armand; and Mauri 
Barrymore, the Count. It was the latt 
who suggested that some popular San Fra) 
ciscan join the cast to give it local color, ar 
as I had many friends in town, they aa 
on me. 

Feeling quite thrilled, I did my best | 
the rehearsals, and one night I went | 
Barrymore’s dressing room and asked fi_ 
some suggestions as to my make-up. 

Looking me up and down, he aske 
“Have you ever been on the stage before? 

“No,” I assured him quite truthfull 
“I’ve never been on the stage in my life. 

‘“H’m—let me think,’’ he went on, loo! 
ing very serious. “Yes, that’s it! All tl 
others will have on burlesque make-up, y¢ 
see, so you go out in full evening dress ar 
play the Count just as I would if I wel 
playing with Modjeska. Be very seriou 
Stalk out on the stage and try to act, an 
you'll be so rotten you’ll be the hit of tl 
show!”’ 

I was! 

About this time I met a man who oe 
to’ be a great influence in my career an 
whom I have always held to be a might) 
good friend. This was Billy Delaney, lati 
one of the wisest trainers in the world, an 
especially noted for bringing out James: 
Jeffries. He was also one of the shrewde: 
counselors of men in the ring, being chil 
man in the corner for Jack Johnson whe 
he defeated Jeffries later. 


just across the bay from San Francisco. 
was a queer sort of place, not much bette 
than the sawdust variety you find alon 
the water fronts. He had a wide and var! 


(Continued on Page 108) 
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Jp on his toes—” 
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requires active feet 


te you must sell yourself, your 
personality,” declares the big busi- 
sman. And he proceeds to prove his 
12ment by fairly overwhelming his 
7) “market” with his great vitality 
cpersonal vigor. He keeps his body 
, ind he makes it work for him. He 
sactive, useful, hustling feet. He’ll 


lyou they’re worth a cool million to 


1 feet are easy to have. Just give 
i’ feet the proper support for the 
| ately-formed weight bearing struc- 
r of the arch, let them stand on a 


ean) Veber td 1. & 


tread-base which doesn’t cramp the 
bones, nerves or blood-vessels, and you'll 
have good feet. The Arch Preserver 
Shoe, with its real “chassis,” gives such 
support, because of its built-in bridge, 
and also provides this easy tread-base 
because of its flat inner sole. Ordinary 
shoes with bending arch and cup-shaped 
inner sole can’t possibly do what this 
shoe does. 


Foot health, foot vigor, foot comfort— 
yet you have the smartest of style, finest 
of leathers, and best of workmanship. 
Here’s shoe talk with a real moral. 


COMPANY, INC. 


Department S-20, Rockland, Massachusetts 
Makers of men’s fine shoes since 1876 


The Man’s Styleful Shoe on a Real Chassis 
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“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL” 


Look for this 
Trade - Mark 


on sole and lining 


The genuine Arch Preserver 
Shoe for men is made only by 
E. T. Wright & Company, Inc., 
Rockland, Mass.,—for women 
by The Selby Shoe Co., Ports- 
mouth, Ohio. 


THE jGHT 
JustWR SHOE 


is also an 


T. E. Wright & Co., Inc., product 


Send for this booklet 


Your feet can help you 
to a bigger; better suc- 
cess! Or, they can hinder 
you! Send for this book- 
let, ‘‘The Footpath to 
Success "’ and read about 
how to make your feet 
help. 


Dealers: If the Arch 
Preserver Shoe for men 
is not sold in your city 
write us regarding this 
valuable franchise. 


E. T. Wright & Company, Inc. 
Dept. S-20, Rockland, Mass. 

Gentlemen: Please send me your booklet, ‘‘The Footpath 
to Success.’’ I want to learn about the real ‘‘chassis”’ in 
the Arch Preserver Shoe. 


Name__ 
Address. 
Cite *=* f 
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LIQUID SOLDER 


You don’t need to go to a lot of trouble 
and expense to have your leaky radi- 
ator repaired. Warner Liquid Solder 
finds and quickly repairs leaks any- 
where in your car’s cooling system. 
It also prevents other leaks from 
developing. Will not injure cooling 
i] system or clog circulation. More than 
a million users endorse it. Avoid 
| substitutes. Guaranteed and sold on 
money back basis. If your dealer can 
not supply you write us direct. Mailed 
prepaid. 


WARNER-PATTERSON Co. 
914 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Stop Leaks Yourself 


75c 


Car Size 
$1.00 
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Pour Warner Chatter Cure = 
into the oil in your crank- | 
case. You’ll be amazed by | 
results. Softens, renews | 
and prolongs the life of ' 
transmission bands. Stops | 
chattering and jerking | 
every time you press a ped- ii 
al. Harmless and odorless. | 
Guaranteed to give 100% * 
improvement. From your . 
dealer or from us direct. 
75c for full-size can. 


Warner-Patterson Co. 
914 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, II. 


WAP - 


Try Warner Penetreen wherever metal 
touches metal. It frees rust-bound spring 
leaves on your car. Improves riding qual- 
ities 50%. It loosens the tightest 

bolt, releases the most stubborn 

Pipe connection. Invaluable 
around the home, garage, 
shop or farm. Contains 
Acheson’s deflocculated 
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graphite which lubricates 
and prevents rust. Mail the 
coupon below if your 
dealer cannot supply 
you. 


OVER 1000 
OTHER USES 


&ic Yup 
Ss 


| WARNER-PATTERSON CO. | 
914 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. | 
Enclosed find seventy-five cents. Please send 
me one can of Warner Penetreen. 
Name 
Address. 
Town 


State 
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(Continued from Page 106) 
acquaintance, was on good terms with 
many of the solid citizens of the city, yet 
knew well the picturesque characters of the 
Coast underworld. 

He was a curious-looking individual, 
with rather womanish features and a look 
of the keenest intelligence which a cold 
poker face could not wholly mask. Cool- 
ness under all circumstances was a matter 
of pride with him, as a little incident of our 
later career together will show. 

While training for the Peter Jackson fight 
I owned a fierce bulldog, a big brindled fel- 
low. We were sitting one day in the little 
country hotel where we were training, read- 
ing our papers, when a stranger came in the 
door with another bull in tow. The two 
dogs looked at each other and in a second 
flew at each other’s throats. A most terri- 
ble fight followed, and all in the lobby were 
standing on chairs or looking for the nearest 
exits. Through it all, even while the dogs 
were tearing at each other right under his 
very chair and around his feet, Billy De- 
laney continued to read the paper, never 
even looking around the edges to see the re- 
sult. Such tactics as this were probably de- 
liberately adopted and certainly increased 
his reputation for being cool under fire. 

It was about this time, too, that, like most 
boys of my age, I grew foolish enough to 
think it was smart to dissipate a little. I 
couldn’t resist the temptations, which were 
many, even more in San Francisco those 
days than there are now. The boys would 
say, ‘“Come, Jim, and have a drink,’’ or 
else, ‘‘Let’s go to such and such place.” 
I, feeling it was unmanly to refuse, and 
wanting to be popular, would consent. I 
became quite well acquainted with whisky 
punches, though I never liked them, and 
did lots of other things just to be a good 
fellow and a good sport. 

Sometimes parties of us would go over to 
Billy Delaney’s across the bay, for his 
place was open to us and we could do about 
as we pleased. I caught him several times 
studying me with his cold eye and poker 
face, and I guess I was hitting it up pretty 
fast. Anyway, he called me aside, and 
talked things over with me. 

“Jim,’’ Delaney would say, ‘“‘it’s against 
my interests to tell you so, for I can’t make 
any money by this kind of advice; but I 
am interested in you and would like to see 
you make something out of yourself. I’ve 
watched you in your bouts and you’re a 
good boy. You can go a long ways, but 
lushing like this will ruin your constitution 
and never get you anywhere. Remember, 
you’re not developed yet; you’re only a kid.” 


A Game Fighter 


What he said, of course, stuck in my 
craw. I laughed at him, but suddenly one 
day I found he was right, when boxing with 
a man I had always easily defeated. I 
managed to get through the bout that 
afternoon, but found myself pretty weak 
toward the end, although I covered it up so 
my antagonist did not recognize my con- 
dition. I began to realize that I wasn’t 
any different from anyone else; that drink- 
ing, losing sleep, putting one’s stomach out 
of commission, and indulging in all other 
sorts of dissipation wouldn’t help a man 
box or do any sort of athletic work. 

I began to cut it out a little, but guess I 
made only a half-hearted try at it. I’d go 
along pretty straight for a while, then some 
good fellow would start me off again for a 
night. Still, my batting average was bet- 
ter, and on looking back I can now see I 
was gaining all the time. But it was really 
one of the toughest fights I ever had—this 
struggle to come out flat with “No, I don’t 
drink.” ; 

It just occurs to me that I haven’t men- 
tioned the name of the man I fought more 
often than anyone else, Joe Choynski—in 
my estimation one of the gamest and best 
fighters that ever lived, though a little bit 
too light for the heavyweight class. He 
was really as good as most champions I 
have seen, and this statement covers a 
period of nearly fifty years. 

The first fray took place about the time 
I entered the Olympic Club. My older 
brother, Frank, had a job at the City Hall, 
vorking alongside of another chap, in the 
auditor’s department. Something started 
them boasting about the fighting ability 
of their younger brothers, and at lunch time 
they almost got to fighting themselves in 
arguing over the question as to which kid 
brother was the better. Finally Frank ar- 
ranged with the older Choynski boy to 
bring Joe, whom I had never seen, to my 
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father’s livery stable the following night. 
I was introduced to him—a magnificent- 
looking fellow with a blond head and great 
strength. We had been fighting only for a 
minute or two when I knocked him cold. 
However, the argument between the two 
older brothers still continued, and for nearly 
a year, Frank crowing over Herbert Choyn- 
ski, the latter getting back at him with 
“‘Even if Jim did lick him with the gloves, 
Joe can knock the daylights out of him with 
bare fists.” 

Accordingly another fight was arranged 
between us two and scheduled for a Sunday 
afternoon, in a quarry on the outskirts of 
San Francisco. My father got wind of it 
in some way and, calling me into the office 
of the livery stable, protested. 

““Jim,”’ he asked, ‘‘what’s this I hear 
about your scrapping with the Choynski 
boy today?” 

““Dad,’’ I said, trying to put the best 
light on it, ‘I haven’t any grudge. against 
him, but he’s been threatening me, and you 
wouldn’t have me back out, would you?” 

My father replied, ‘‘Jim, my boy, you 
know how proud I am of your working in 
the bank, and your mother and your sisters 
are too. Boxing at the club’s all right, but 
fighting in the street they won’t like, and I 
wouldn’t have you lose that job for any- 
thing in the world.” 

“All right, dad,” I said, ‘‘if you feel that 
way about it, I won’t fight, and I’ll go up 
to Choynski’s house like a man and tell 
him I can’t.” I did not mention my 
brother’s part in the affair, you see, not 
wanting to drag him in. 


Both Brothers Defeated 


“Fine, my boy,” my father replied, 
much pleased. “‘You know where they 
live?”’ 

“Up on Golden Gate Avenue,’ I said; 
and off I went to explain my reasons for 
getting out of the fight. 

Chauncey, another of the Choynski boys, 
met me at the door and I asked for Joe. 
He wouldn’t let me see him or explain any- 
thing, and began to insult me, saying, “‘ You 
wait until this afternoon; you’ll see him 
te all right. He’ll knock you all over the 
ot.” 

One word led to another until I grew 
mad. 

“Bring him out now and I’ll show you,” 
I told him. 

Sure enough, he brought Joe out, and the 
five of us walked three or four miles to the 
sand hills beyond the limits of the town, 
stopping at a little hollow, where we peeled 
to the waist. The only spectator was a man 
out for his Sunday afternoon walk with a 
baby in his arms, and there he sat, enjoying 
this free entertainment, little realizing, I 
suppose, that of those two slugging kids 
one was later to be a near-champion, the 
other champion heavyweight of the world. 

After our first set-to at the barn, Joe 
Choynski had joined the Golden Gate Club, 
another well-known organization of the 
city, where he had taken boxing lessons, 
and he now showed the benefit of these 
lessons in a way that surprised me. 

In about ten seconds he landed a terrific 
blow on the ear, which staggered me. How- 
ever, I got full revenge for this a few 
seconds later by knocking him down and 
almost out. After that I also had the satis- 
faction of putting out for the count his 
older brother, who was much bigger and 
stronger than I. 

Then I hurried back to the house and, 
dodging the folks, slipped up to my room 
to clean up the marks of the battle. But 
the two boys with me were so excited over 
the outcome that they rushed into the 
stable and told my father I had whipped 
Choynski. 

He came up to my room and said rather 
sadly, “Jim, is it true that you had a fight 
with Choynski, after what you promised 
me?” 

“Yes, dad,” I confessed, “but I couldn’t 
help it. If you had only heard the names 
they called me you’d have fought too. If 
I had backed out I would have been a 
coward. I licked him and his brother too.” 

“What?” retorted dad. ‘Not only Joe 
but that big fellow who goes past the door 
every morning?” 

“Yes, dad, the two of them.” 

Turning quickly, he went to the door and 
called to my mother very excitedly, “Kate, 
Kate, come up quick! Jim’s after licking 
two of the Choynski boys!” 

My mother came up, smiling a little at 
eh through pride, but suddenly the smile 

aded. 
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“Suppose they hear of this at the ban. 
she exclaimed. 

My father scratched his head f 
minute reflectively. 

“That’s so,” he said; ‘“‘they 
of it.” Then he looked at me ag 
Trish grin broke all over his 
seemed to be considering the fa 
minute, then he said, “‘ You licked th 
of them—the two Choynski boys? 
To hell with the bank!” 

The greatest fight I had during tho 
years was—but I am getting ahea 
It’s worth telling here, 
although it occurred a little befo 
Choynski fight and before I becar 
known as a boxer. 

One night I was calling on a your 
of whom I was quite fond, when th 
bell rang and another chap, whom she’ 
fairly well, came with a message askin 
join a party of eight couples who were 
out to a place called the Fourte 
House for supper and a dance. Aft 
had started she regretted accepting 
vitation, for most of the people tur 
to be of a sort different from what s 
expected, and on the way out the 
was rather rough. 

There was one fellow, I notice 
ticularly, who was continually pu 
whisky bottle to his mouth and 
panying this gesture with rather 
language. I soon observed that he 
made a show of drinking in the dark 
of the road, where the dim light obs 
his actions, and finally discovered that 
never really drank at all, and I imme 
classed him as a bluff, trying to 
hard-boiled. 

At supper this same fellow mad 
insulting remark to the girl I was es 
and I promptly called him for it. 
moment it looked as if there woul 
fight then and there, for all the othe 
the exception of the girl I was with; 
other young woman who seeme 
brought up, took the rowdy’s pai 
the rest of the evening I was an oute 

Soon they cooked up a new dod 
began coming to me between dan¢ 
asking for money in addition to the 
which had already been settled for 
knew they were just doing this to 
iateme. I had but five dollars with 
when the rowdy asked me for five I] 
him this lonely bill, and that left 1 

After a repetition of this mane 
realized their intentions and turned 
fellow and said, ‘“‘Have you five?” 
wanted change. He held out fl 
dollars I had given him and, takin 
put it in my pocket and said, “ 
won’t get a thing!” 


Spoiling for a Fight 


This sort of funny work contim 
evening, I being on the outside looki 
Finally the driver, a friend of my f: 
took me aside and cautioned me. 

“Jim,” he said, ‘‘don’t fight. 
haven’t a chance, for the gang wil 
you if you do.” 

When we came to start back home thi 
leader, the one who had tried to appe 
hard-boiled and had started the trou 
came up and announced rather 
“You don’t ride,” and I, wanting 
the young lady from notoriety 
pleasantness, for she was of a very g 
family, tried to patch matters up. 

“Give me your name,” I suggested, ” 
T’ll send the money to you this w 

This chap who had annoyed us own 
little drug store in a part of the tow! 
tant from where I lived, and someone 
have posted him, the day following, té 
him that he had seen me boxing 
Olympic Club. Anyway, I started | 
drug store one night not long afte 
took precautions to have a friend 
so that if the neighborhood gang 
I would have some support. T 
was a wonderful character, with th 
nificent name of Gallagher—Blub Gal 
He admired me solely because of m 
ing ability and considered my p 
the bank the most useless thing Mm 
world. ‘‘There could,’ as Bunker 
used to say, ‘be nothing of less e 
quence.” Fighting was what countet 

“Hey, Blub,” I said, ‘‘want to go 
to Blank Street? I’ve got to beat up 
low who insulted a lady, and the 
rush me.” 

He gave his famous grin, like a @ 
seeing a slice of watermelon before him 
exclaimed, “Where is it, kid? 
to it!” (Continued on Page 111) 
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(Continued from Page 108) 

ind the drug store and planted Bulb 
opposite corner, where he sat on a 
it, his elbows on his knees, looking 
{ down the streets, praying in his 
or the gang to come along! He didn’t 
t to be a private fight—he’d rather 
whole neighborhood jump me 
y 
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) be left out of it! I can see him still, 
there with that hope written all 
is face. 
a I crossed over and found the fellow 
ad insulted the girl, alone at his 
r. He almost fainted when he saw 
iving been posted, as I say. His 
trembled, he turned white and he 
me “Mr. Corbett” as if I were a 
who had the power to send him to the 
¢ chair. 4 
nt up to him, and looking him square 
b face, declared, “I promiced to pay 
id here I am, but I’m going to pay 
\ith these,” holding up my dukes. 
‘l, you never saw a more scared man 
«r life. His knees came together so 
2 almost sank below the counter, and 
ged me, for the sake of his business, 
putation, his old mother—he said 
g about his face—to let him alone. 
¢wardice was such that I actually felt 
yfor him and couldn’t even think of 
if him. 
ast I agreed to let him off if he would 
a letter to the girl, apologizing for his 
etlemanly conduct and also saying— 
lvanted this satisfaction—that I had 
édown and ordered him to write it. 
omised me this and then pushed a 
’ cigars in front of me. When I re- 
‘it he plunged his fingers in the box 
uffed my pockets full of the cigars, 
nde me a five-pound box of candy 
-e to the girl, thoroughly embarrass- 
2 with his cringing and his attentions. 
«wind it all up, the climax came when 
+bbed me by the arm and, to the con- 
ytion of Mr. Blub Gallagher, sitting 
) the street fairly thirsting for a scrap, 
» down on a stool in front of the soda 
10 and proceeded to treat me to ice- 
. soda! To his dying day Blub never 
( that sight. He had come all that 
yr a free-for-all, and here I was sitting 
.;00l in front of the man I had come to 
| box of candy under my arm for my 
jirl, my pockets full of cigars and lick- 
» an ice-cream soda! 
ér old Blub! He was a good sort. 
jal of mine named Herman Eppinger 
(d about this time that we ought to 
(, little travel and adventure. We had 
i between us and in our ignorance 
ht this magnificent sum would keep 
( about five or ten years. We threw 
/¢ jobs and took a train for Salt Lake, 
» for a while we lived a carefree, irre- 
‘ble, and altogether lazy existence. 
th week’s rent we had to pay in ad- 
¢ on Monday. After a time we sud- 
decided that our $200 was not going 
¢; out the five or ten years, after all. 
:t, we had just enough to pay our next 
ls rent and nothing for tickets home. 
ithe worries of my life began. 
‘hat are we going to do week after 
t”’ I asked myself; and responsibility 
lavily on me. 


The Challenge Accepted 


i 

» morning while puzzling over this 
‘on my eye lighted on a paragraph in 
“spaper—a challenge issued broadcast 
 pugilist in the territory of Utah. It 
'gned “Frank Smith.’”’ After reading 
‘r twice I decided that by taking a 
iz I could earn money enough to stay 
‘the town for a while. This plan was 
‘mer thought of than decided on. 

1 said I to my friend, “‘sit down and 
\vrite out an acceptance at once. I’ll 
“oly get a terrible lacing, but I’ll take 
\. Frank Smith.” 

it, Jim,” he protested, “you’re in no 
ion to fight.” 

_ doesn’t make any difference,’’ I re- 
“my mind’s made up. We must get 
money.” 

we wrote out the acceptance with 
pains and I signed it “Jim Dillon”; 
opinger taking on himself the duties of 
zer, we went down to the office of the 
{aper that had printed the challenge 
ave the acceptance to the sporting 


\the following evening as we were sit- 
}n the parlor, both a little blue, the 
ell rang. I went to the door and 
d it, and four of the toughest-looking 
ners I ever saw in my life stood before 
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me. The fellow nearest me—one of those 
typical little hick fight managers you see in 
the bushes—said, ‘‘Does Jim Dillon live 
here?” 

“Yes, sir,’ said I, a little relieved at the 
prospect of action; “I’m Mr. Dillon.’ 

“T’m managing Frank Smith,’ he in- 
formed me, “the heavyweight champion of 
Utah.”’ Then he added, to make sure, 
“You’re the guy who accepted his chal- 
lenge?” 

“Yes, sir,’ I said, all business now, 
“come right in, gentlemen.” 

So they entered and we sat down in the 
little parlor. 

“Which one is Smith?”’ I asked, and he 
jerked his thumb toward a big burly fellow 
weighing about 200 pounds, a tough-looking 
customer. 

We shook hands and I thought he’d 
break my hand when he tried the old trick 
of crushing it. 

“Well, gentlemen,” I began, trying to 
appear unconcerned, and not to betray that 
this was my first real fight we were to dis- 
cuss, “we can fight any way you like, 
fifty-fifty or sixty-five-thirty-five.” You 
see, I was afraid they might offer the loser 
only 25 per cent, and I expected to lose, 
because I knew I was quite out of training 
and in no condition to fight anybody at 
that time, so I wanted to be sure of at least 
thirty-five for the loser’s end. All that wor- 
ried me then was that board bill. 


An Unexpected Development 


After discussing and practically settling 
all the details, the little hick manager in- 
quired, ‘‘When do you want to fight?” 

“A week from Friday,’ I told him 
boldly. 

“T want six weeks to train!’’ Smith 
broke in. 

“It’s impossible for me to be here after 
next week,” I replied, looking him straight 
in the eye. “After next Friday I’ll be on 
my way to Denver.” 

He wouldn’t stand for that at first, but I 
always had a breezy way about me, and the 
indifferent manner in which I spoke to the 
challenger made him think I was perfectly 
at ease. 

“Well,” I finally proposed, “if you’ll 
agree to that date, gentlemen, I’ll tell what 
T’ll do. I’ve been down to the skating rink 
and got acquainted with the manager. 
What’s the matter with us letting him in on 
it? We’ll stage the fight in the rink and get 
him to manage it. He’ll advertise it and do 
the printing and give us the hall. We won’t 
have to put up any money at all; just go 
down there the night of the fight and take 
our end of the receipts without putting up 
anything.” 

Thus I saved myself the embarrassment 
of admitting I had no money in my jeans 
and no way to raise it. 

The idea appealed to him and it was set- 
tled that I was to see the manager of the 
rink, Smith agreeing to fight on the night I 
had named, if the former accepted our prop- 
osition. As it turned out, the rink man did; 
in fact, he appeared delighted. 

“Why,” he said, ‘‘you know you'd really 
be quite a drawing card here! People all 
over the city have been wondering who 
you two are.’’ We dressed well and looked 
like gentlemen, and the skating rink man- 
ager had himself thought that we were on 
the stage. ‘“‘When they find you’re a 
boxer,” he added, ‘‘we’ll have a full house 
sure.” 

For the next ten days, in fact up to the 
fight, Eppinger and I did nothing but 
worry. Finally the Friday night came and 
the burdens of the world weighted my 
shoulders as I went down to the rink to 
fight Mr. Frank Smith. We were to start 
about ten o’clock—I was in the dressing 
room at 7:30! And there I stayed, walking 
up and down like a panther in a cage, and 
losing, I suppose, a pound the half hour 
from worry and fretting. 

The preliminary bouts were started, nine 
o’clock came; but Smith did not show up. 

Suddenly a timid knock sounded on my 
dressing-room door, and although it was 
very faint, I was startled by the sound. 
However, I opened the door bravely, and 
in sneaked a fellow who looked around the 
room very mysteriously, like some sleuth 
in a burlesque, before he said a word. See- 
ing no one there who might overhear what 
he had to say, he approached me stealthily 
and whispered in my ear, ‘Mr. Dillon, 
Smith wants to see you.” 

I could not understand the reason for all 
this secrecy, and was further disturbed 
when, looking over his shoulder again, he 
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mumbled, ‘‘He’s down at the corner; he 
wants to see you private.” 

I began to wonder if Mr. Smith wanted 
to beat me up out there in the dark; and 
knowing that I was in such bad fighting 
condition, I wasn’t at all anxious to go. 
However, that board bill must be paid 
somehow, so I put on my clothes over my 
trunks and sneaked down to the corner. 

“‘He’s up there under that tree,’’ said my 
mysterious guide, pointing to a tree about 
a quarter of a block away, and left me as 
suddenly as he had come. 

Well, I walked up, trying to put on as 
brave a front as possible, and sure enough, 
there was Smith hiding in the darkest 
shadow he could find. 

I said, very sternly, ‘‘Do you want to 
see me?”’ 

“Yes,’”’ he replied, like the other fellow 
looking around to make sure no one was 
within hearing. 

“What’s the matter?” I demanded. 

For reply he gave me a sickly grin and 
patted me timidly on the elbow. 

“T’m on to you, Charley,’ he whispered, 
trying to look wise. 

““You’re on to me, Charley?’’” I re- 
peated, bewildered. 

““Yes,’”’ he said, “‘I know who you are.” 

“You know who I am? What do you 
mean?”’ 

He raised his hands as if to stop what he 
thought was mere bluffing. 

“That’s all right. I know you’re Charley 
Mitchell. You can’t fool me!” 

Now this was an unexpected compliment 
as well as something of a shock, since 
Charley Mitchell was one of the greatest 
fighters in the world at that time, having 
fought John L. Sullivan a draw at Chan- 
tilly, France, not long before. It was true 
that Mitchell was traveling through Amer- 
ica at this very time. Furthermore, he was 
known as the gentleman pugilist, always 
dressing well, which fact probably helped 
along Smith’s delusion, for I had taken 


much pains with my personal appearance 


since I entered the position at the bank. 


He had knocked me flat, and unable | 


yet to take advantage of his conviction, 
I repeated incredulously, ‘‘Me—Charley 
Mitchell?” 

“Yes, you are,” he insisted; “and I 
don’t want to get my head knocked off.’’ 

I couldn’t believe it! 
so afraid of me was laughable! 
seemed funniest of all, as I thought it over, 
was my worry of the last ten days. Finally 
I took a deep breath, threw out my chest and 
reassured him. 


A Comedy Fight 


“That’s all right, my boy,” I said patron- 
izingly; ‘‘as long asyou know I am Mitchell 
and don’t breathe it to a soul, I won’t hurt 
a hair of your head!” 

“You might forget,’ he hedged; ‘I 
don’t want to go in’there.”’ 

“Now be sensible,” I argued. ‘“‘You’re 
in the business for money and we'll just 
split the receipts, and all you will have to 
a is to go in there and stop any time you 
ike.” 

“What do you mean?”’ 

“Why, you just make the best showing 
you can for a while, and in the second or 
third round’””—I knew I hadn’t strength 
for more than that—“‘if you want to stop, 
you can. We might as well pick up the 
money.” 

“Will you promise you won’t hurt me?” 
he asked, looking horribly afraid. 

“Sure! Just pick the round you want to 
flop in, second or third—I don’t care—and 
I won’t hurt you up to that time; but, if 
you go on after the round agreed on, you’d 
better look out for yourself. I won’t pull a 
single punch then.” 

“Well,” he growled, “‘I’ll stop in the 
second round.” 

“All right,”’ I answered, trying to appear 
indifferent, ‘“‘I promise I won’t hurt you 
the first two, but if you come up for the 
third, don’t look for any mercy from me!”’ 

Once more he begged me not to hurt him, 
and it made me ashamed of my kind to see 
this great big fellow wilt like that. But 
what a load it had taken off my mind! 

The discussion over, we went to our 
dressing rooms, put on our togs and en- 
tered the ring. The preliminaries were 
ended, time was called, and we started. 

It was funny, very funny, for being 
forced to make an impression on this fellow 
at the beginning, I hit him often and abso- 
lutely as hard as I could, and he thought I 
was pulling my punches! All he was think- 
ing of was how hard Charley Mitchell really 
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could hit when he once let loose. Of course, 
to put the show over, I made considerable 
display of footwork and flashed some sci- 
ence, having learned a good deal about the 
boxing game since the box-stall days. This 
grand-stand effort pleased the crowd, which 
is never really wise, you know, nor on to 
things, and covered up my real lack of hit- 
ting power. I hit him so often in that first 
round that he thought someone in the au- 
dience was throwing boxing gloves at him, 
and he ducked and dodged like those dark- 
ies at the county fair who stick their heads 
out of holes in canvas for the crowd to throw 
baseballs at. But I was not hurting him at 
all, making absolutely no impression on him 
except through fear. 

At the end of the round I went to my 
corner, feeling more tired and ill than ever 
I had in all my life. Actually, I could 
hardly get up for the second. Still, I had to 
make the bluff. This was the round he was 
to stop in, and victory was near. So I 
pulled myself together, called on all the 
speed left in my carcass and dashed at him, 
looking as ferocious and ugly as I could, to 
frighten him, and as much as to say, “‘ Now, 
you big coward, if you don’t stop as you 
agreed you’re going to get it good and 
plenty!” 

I hit him at least twenty times, still not 
hurting him at all, when suddenly he be- 
gan to stagger, to fool the crowd, then 
flopped. The referee rushed over, counted 
him out, and there I stood over him, the 
mighty victor, and you could really have 
toppled me with a feather! 

Somehow I managed to get to my dress- 
ing room, then flopped myself, so ill and 
weak I couldn’t leave the place for an hour 
and a half. But my manager, Eppinger, 
came in and showed me a wad of bills. We 
counted them, $460 in all. The board bill 
was safe and the sight of those greenbacks 
acted as a swift cure. 

Following this fight, the Salt Lake papers 
spoke several times of my cleverness and 
form, which certainly had been flashy that 
night; and about a week later Duncan 
MacDonald, the man who had réfereed the 
contest, showed me a letter from Evanston, 
Wyoming, written, if I remember rightly, 
by a sporting man named Frank Hayes. 
There was a miner in that town, the letter 
went on to say, who couldn’t fight a lick on 
earth, but had a backer to the extent of 
$1000 if he took on some ordinary fellow. 
The two adventurers were likely to need 
more money, so MacDonald persuaded me 
to pack my bag and took me up north to 
meet this miner. We had not been in 
Evanston more than two hours when a 
rumor spread through the town that I was 
Jack Dempsey, the famous “Nonpareil,” 
then middleweight champion of the world. 
For some unknown reason I was supposed 
to be Dempsey, who, under the name of 
Dillon, had dropped off, trying to pick up 
that loose $1000. So this wise sporting man 
Hayes told MacDonald to return to Salt 
Lake with me, then to come back in a few 
weeks billing me as Jack Dempsey for an 
exhibition which would pack tthe opera 
house and draw far more than the sum put 
up for the bout with the miner. 


Greeted in Style 


This advice we followed, bringing along 
with us, on the return trip, a third fellow 
whom we christened “Danny Costigan,” 
to help along the rumor, for that was the 
actual name of Dempsey’s sparring partner. 

At the station a good-size crowd was 
assembled to meet ‘‘the middleweight 
champion,” and this looked promising for a 
good house; but at the hotel I ran into 
danger, when I was surrounded by a num- 
ber of people from Brooklyn, Dempsey’s 
home town, all very eager to talk about the 
bridge and the beauties of Flatbush Av- 
enue. The nearest I had been to this lovely 
city was Salt Lake! There were so many 
of them that I was forced to arrange a sig- 
nal with MacDonald, just a scratch of my 
head, when the questions about the home 
town came too thick and fast. MacDonald 
then would come breezing into the group 
and say, ‘Excuse him a minute, boys, I’ve 
got something important to tell him,” and 
he would lead me to safety. I believe I 
scratched my head all that day. 

This Brooklyn slant of the affair finally 
got so on my nerves that I was afraid to go 
to the theater until just before the bout. 
MacDonald and I did take a peek and 
found it packed to the peanut gallery with 
miners and cowboys, all eager to see the 
fighter with the wonderful record on those 
billboards outside. All of them seemed to 
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have guns on their hips and I began to 
wonder what would happen to me if they 
found out I didn’t belong to that record. 

Hurriedly we slipped away and wan- 
dered around until Mac, being a good 
Seotchman, decided we ought to have a 
drink. Weentered one of those old-fashioned 
saloons, with gambling layouts and men at 
the bar, each with a gun strapped on his 
belt—there seemed about a thousand to 
me; those fellows, you know, who shoot 
the lights out. 

But we didn’t want to duck and so swung 
open the door. Just as we were crossing the 
threshold we spied a big fellow waving a 
gun in the air. Bang! He crashed it down 
on the bar and with an oath declared 
angrily, “I tell you, that fellow is not 
Jack Dempsey!” 

Suddenly I was not thirsty any more, 
and I became an ardent prohibitionist, a 
sprinter as well. We turned and must 
have run three blocks in nothing flat, fully 
expecting each second to be shot dead. 

The town was small, but we managed to 
find a few dark streets, through which we 
wandered until the last minute, then 
slipped in the opera house, where we 
dressed in a private box so that our friends 
from Brooklyn could not trouble us. 


A Question of Identity 


I will never forget as long as I live the 
voice of the man announcing me as Jack 
Dempsey, middleweight champion of the 
world. I expected a thousand voices to 
shout back, “‘ You lie!’”’ And all that eve- 
ning, each time someone in the audience 
coughed, I thought it was the bark of one 
of those guns on their hips. 

But I kept on, and I really did have 
something to interest people who loved 
boxing, and was in far better condition than 
on the night of the bout with the timid 
Frank Smith. And under these conditions, 
aided by the sight of those small black 
barrels, I outdid myself and would have 
amazed Walter Watson, my old boxing 
instructor. Before it was over, those in the 
audience who had doubted I was the real 
Jack would now have shot anybody that 
said I wasn’t. But I couldn’t drive from 
my imagination the scowl on the face of the 
man in the saloon and the sound of his gun 
crashing on the bar. To make sure I 
wouldn’t meet up with its owner again, Mac 
and I took the midnight train for Salt Lake. 

Not so long after this event I met the 
original Jack and asked the Nonpareil if he 
had ever visited Wyoming. 

“Not that I remember,” he said. ‘‘I’ve 
passed through, but never stopped off.” 

“Why,” I exclaimed, “didn’t you show 
in Evanston?” 

“No,” he insisted. 
in my life.” 

“Jack,” I said, shaking my head, “I 
don’t think you are telling the truth.” 

He looked at me, puzzled. 

“What do you mean, Jim?” he asked. 

“Why, you were in Evanston and boxed 
with Denny Costigan just five months 
ago.” 

“No, I never was there, Jim,” he re- 


“T never was there 


eated. 

“Well, I tell you you were!”” Then I let 
up and told him the story. We had quite a 
laugh over the affair, and so did Charley 
Mitchell, over the skating-rink battle, when 
he heard about that, as he did, a few years 
later. 

Perhaps someone will question the ethics 
of this, and doubtless it wasn’t all accord- 
ing to Hoyle. But I have never laid down 
in a fight in my life, or fixed one. These 
tricks were the worst I ever pulled. After 
all, it was rather harmless showmanship, 
and the spectators got their money’s worth. 

One day, not long after my return to 
Salt Lake, a bell boy came to my room and 
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announced, ““A gentleman downstairs to 
see you—name’s Corbett.” 

“Corbett?” I exclaimed. ‘“‘ Well, show 
him up; he must be a relative.” 

He was—a pretty close one, too, for when 
the door opened I saw my father. 

He put his arms around me and said 
rather pathetically, “Jim, don’t you think 
you’d better come home?”’ 

He spent a couple of days with me, and 
after a good visit together, I yielded to him. 

“Dad,” I promised him, “I give you my 
word I’ll be home in a little while, but I 
don’t want to go with you now. I would 
look too much like a bad boy being yanked 
home by the collar.” 

So I saw him off on the train and told 
him he’d see me within a couple of weeks. 
In the meantime I had spent everything I 
had and was flat broke, but I didn’t want 
my father to know this. 

Duncan MacDonald, who had refereed 
the fight with Smith and accompanied me 
to Wyoming, had become a bosom pal of 
mine, and he knew I was worrying about 
getting my ticket home and keeping my 
promise to dad. He asked me how much I 
needed. 

I told him I had enough to travel second- 
class, but he didn’t like that idea. 

“Jim,” he said, “‘you ought to travel 
first-class. You’re a coming champ, and 
you want to appear successful. Here’s the 
balance.” 

Of course I returned the loan not long 
after reaching home; but I did not realize 
his sacrifice until later, when Hayes told 
me Mac had pawned his watch, chain and 
stick pin to make up the sum. Mac himself 
never breathed a word. No, you can never 
make me believe there is anything close 
about a Scotchman. 

Although I had left the bank, the owners 
still seemed interested in me, and were 
good enough to get me a position in one 
of the concerns with which they were 
connected—the Anglo-Nevada Insurance 
Company. Here I worked after my return 
from Salt Lake, for about a year. It was 
during this time that my old rival, Joe 
Choynski, turned professional and grew to 
be very successful. 

I happened to meet him one day, and re- 
marked, “Joe, you’re getting on pretty 
well for a pro.”’ 


Trouble Brewing 


“Yes, I’ve been working a great scheme,” 
he explained. “‘When I clinch with some of 
these fellows the first couple o’ times I 
always say, ‘Now come on and break away 
nice and gentlemanly,’ and the fellow 
breaks away clean and drops his hands. 
I do this three or four times; but the 
fourth time or so I set myself, and as he 
breaks away clean I shoot over a right. 
I nearly knocked Black Wilson out the 


* other night that way.” 


For some reason I stowed this away in 
my memory. 

Now the only blots on Choynski’s record 
were several defeats by one Jim Corbett, 
given when Joe was an amateur. And all 
the credit he got for his hard work seemed 
to be, “Yes, yes, you whipped So-and-So 
and So-and-So, but you can’t whip Cor- 
bett!” 

That stuck in his craw! 

In San Francisco was another famous 
club almost as well known as the Olympic, 
the California Athletic Club. In it were 
held some of the most prominent finish 
fights ever fought: for instance, the light- 
weight championship go between Jack 
McAuliffe and Jimmy Carroll, and the 
battle between Ike Weir, the Belfast 
Spider, and his conqueror, Jimmy Murphy, 
the Australian lightweight. 

It was in this club that George LaBlanche 
knocked out the original Jack Dempsey 
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with the famous pivot blow after D: 
practically had LaBlanche defeated. Tk, 
too, Fitzsimmons made his first appears: 
in America in defeating Billy McCar; 
and Charley Turner, one of the greg| 
middleweights California ever turned | 
was knocked out after a terrific fight 
Denny Kelliher of Boston, who, in myo 
ion, was the hardest hitter who ever ster 
in a ring—and I do not except Lanky | 
himself. Under the auspices of this 4) 
Peter Jackson defeated Joe McA 
Patsy Cardiff and George Godfrey; a 
little later Jackson fought sixty-one roy 
with me. 

The directors of this organization real 
that, on account of all the discussion gi 
round, a bout between Choynski | 


self would prove a great drawing ¢ 
the sporting writers in San Francisco, a 
whom frequented the C. A. C., thoy 
they would try to work Choynski and ( 
bett into a fighting mood. One day a 
would publish a story that Cho 
said so-and-so about Corbett, itemi: 
what he would do to him. The next 
another would tell what Corbett 
and threatened, all made up out 
whole cloth, of course. Then there w 
follow arguments in the town among 
sport followers as to the merits of the 
men. 
Some, who preferred Choynski 
ground that he was a professional and 
had more ring experience, declared tha 
would get revenge. Others maintained t 
I had too much natural skill, althoug 
was an amateur; for I was still consi 
that, the two bouts in Wyoming and 
Lake, having been fought under assum 
names and peculiar circumstances, 
being counted, “ 
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The Old Man’s Advice 


For a long time they couldn’t stir 
I had fully made up my mind I w: 
going to be a professional. Howev 
picked and jabbed away in their spor 
columns and in conversation wherever 
sports met, until finally there appeare 
the papers an article saying that Choy 
was going to take a punch at Corbett 
first time he saw him on the street. 

It seems strange, these days, to ti 
putting so many personalities into 


peculiarly local affair; that our m 
had been frequent over quite a perio 
years. Then, too, the California C 


the sporting writers of the town, becau: 
was here that the famous professional 
occurred; while my club, the Olympic, § 
an amateur organization and did not! 
professional bouts. I was the pet hee) 
weight of the Olympic and Choynski 
idol of the other organization, and 
figured it would bea “humdinger” ofaf 
if they could only get the two to meet 
everything was deliberately done and e\| 
trick possible tried. 
The day the article last mentioned ci! 
out I went to my father and said, “I! 
did you read in the papers what Choy) 
said about me?” | 
“Yes,” he replied, looking up at me 
quiringly. S| 
“You'd better let me fight him thi 
I told him. 
He shook his head. 
“No, Jim, you don’t want to fight.” | 
“Now stop and think it over, di) 
I pleaded. "7 
Then, as I was firmly convinced 1} 
Choynski had said all that had been 
ported, though later I found out t 
was not so—“ Look here, dad,’’ I contin’ 
“T’m not going to wait for Choyns 
punch me on the street, because the 
punch is half the battle and he can hit }) 
hard. If I see him I’m going to get mm } 
first punch. You don’t want me to ha’ 
street fight, do you?” 4 
“No,” he asserted undecidedly. _ 
“Then why don’t you let me fight hi 
The California people tell me money’ 
object.” o. 
He thought a while, and then rep. 
“Jim, don’t go in the club and fight 
money. Go out in the hills, and fight 
for nothing. My boy, I don’t want yo 
be a prize fighter. That settles it.” 
I was disappointed, of course; but! 
to yield. . 
“All right,’’ I agreed finally, “Tn 
arrangements to fight him for nothing: 
Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series of 
cles by Mr. Corbett. The next will appear! 
early issue. C 
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daon't say that, Quackenbush,’ said 
sicitor. ‘I say that this company will 
sure the title. Perhaps the courts 
construe that clause otherwise than 
. ondition subsequent, but we won’t 
,.e risk. Perhaps the Arkmutty fam- 
nh; died out, in which event there can 
ywreéntry by the heirs of James Ark- 
+. but we have no assurance that they 
’\turn up in force as soon as we write 
icy. If that clause is construed to 
,,alid condition subsequent, all that 
over there between Church Street 
‘te river, lands and buildings, belongs 
t] present-day heirs of James Ark- 
as soon as they step in and take it, 
joes not belong to Hudson University 
he moment those heirs appear.’ 
d then the solicitor caressed his chin 
‘laid in a lower tone: ‘Privately, 
.cenbush, it is my opinion that that 
< does not constitute a valid condition 
uent so as to entitle the heirs of 
« Arkmutty to reénter—that’s my 
‘22 opinion; but this company doesn’t 
eo chance it. The courts might dis- 
with me. In any event, the defect is 
gous and should be cured; and the 
visity is prepared to foot the bill. I 
:iyou to go out and find the heirs of 
( Arkmutty, if any there be, and sug- 
; them cautiously that they can make 
.emoney by executing a quitclaim to 
n University. Be careful; they'll be 
do handle if they learn that you are 
i, them to resign their claim to a prop- 
yorth ten or twelve million dollars.’ 
‘Jmay seem to you, Cavanaugh,”’ said 
uenbush, puffing his corncob to a 
wv ‘that the solicitor gave me a very 
order. It did not impress me as such 
t> time. The name Arkmutty was 
11e to me, but I supposed that I should 
a(easily upon the family history. You 
ry aware that we have in our 


9s the family histories of all great 

ylding families in New York; I think 
t could recite to you from memory the 
cy of the Beekman family, the Delan- 
‘jmily—Delanoy, De Peyster, Livings- 
, lorris, Philipse, Schuyler, Stuyvesant, 
r'ortlandt, Van Horne—to name a few 
‘lise which are still socially prominent 
siwo hundred and fifty years. But I 
ot find the name Arkmutty in our 
‘s. I looked for his name hopefully, 
iled to find it in the list of the pro- 
kd under the New York Statute of 
1ication of 1779—most of New York’s 
1 2en held for the king and paid the 
iy. I examined the indexes of deeds 
| ortgages in the register’s office, and of 
Is and intestacies in the surrogate’s 
c and the indexes in the county clerk’s 
ec thus I traced the family down to 
r 1805. At that time one Ralph Ark- 
tr sold a piece of real estate and re- 
/in the deed that it was the same 
rty as had been devised to him under 
ill of his father, James Arkmutty; I 
1 und the will of our James Arkmutty.. 
the trail ended with Ralph Arkmutty; 
thim the Arkmutty family seemed to 
‘passed from the life of the city. 
“mong other efforts to pick up the trail 
i, I inserted advertisements in the per- 
¢ columns of several newspapers; a 
a number of people read faithfully 
© cryptic messages. I received three 
“3 In answer. One was from the Dem- 
r Boat Club, one was from the Thomas 
(son Institute and the third invited me 
cl at an address on upper Columbus 
e1e and ask for Eddie. I went up to 
ltabus Avenue and asked for Eddie; 
ddress given was that of a corner 
»t and I interviewed a morose-eyed 
tider. 
‘ could give him a message,’ he said, 
riing my face for indications. ‘What 
3, about?’ 
‘showed him Eddie’s note. ‘I guess 
‘right,’ he said. ‘He’s never here in 
‘aytime. Come around after seven 
\(k.’ But he still did not think it was 
rht; Isaw him refuse to sell a customer 
lis of whisky on my account; he said 
-n’t got a drop in the house,’ and 
the lifted the tail of his eye at me, 
he customer nodded understandingly 
liurned and stared at me until I went 
| Knowing the sort I had to deal with, 
1omized my time by returning at half 
‘ten that night. 

he avenue doors to the place were 
Usly locked, but when I looked over the 
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ground-glass panel I saw that a number of 
men were standing at the bar. I rapped on 
a door. A man rose from a chair beside a 
table and came to the door and looked over 
at me; then he shook his head in refusal 
and walked away. I went around to the 
family entrance on the side street, entered 
the vestibule and rapped on a locked and 
curtained door; the same man pulled the 
curtain aside, looked out at me and shook 
his head; but I rapped the more energeti- 
cally. The door was opened about an inch; 
I pushed it, but found that it was still 
secured by a chain. ‘Nothing doing, fel- 
low,’ said the man inside, pushing the door. 
‘IT want to see Eddie,’ I called. ‘I have a 
letter from him—look!’ And I held up the 
letter to the crack in the door. The chain 
was then undone and I passed through the 
doorway, and heard the door locked and 
chained behind me. 

“The difficulties put in the way of enter- 
ing this place were puzzling, in view of the 
dismal entertainment offered the chosen 
ones. Four men were drinking at the bar 
and five more were playing poker—twenty- 
five-cent limit—at a round table in a corner. 
The drinkers were all consuming whisky— 
I presume it was whisky that the bartender 
was pouring from a pint pocket flask into 
their glasses. He poured their glasses quite 
full—giving to every man the quantity of 
drink that no one but an old soak ever took 
in the old days—and then he watched jeal- 
ously to see that they poured the liquor 
down their throats and that they did not 
store it about their persons. It was the 
first time that I had been in a saloon since 
prohibition, and I was interested in the 
technic. When the bartender’s flask was 
empty he spoke to Eddie—Eddie was the 
proprietor—and Eddie went on guard be- 
hind the bar while his employe left the 
saloon through the family entrance and 
replenished his bottle at some exterior source 
of supply. The purpose was evident: there 
was never on the premises more than a pint 
of whisky, and that was on the bartender’s 
person, and I dare say he had a physician’s 
prescription in another pocket. 

“Once I was admitted, no effort was 
made to hide from me the nature of the 
business being done. If I grasped the un- 
flattering idea correctly, it was taken for 
granted that I was a friend so long as I was 
neither a policeman nor a Federal agent. 
The atmosphere of the place was funereal; 
the lights were dimmed and _ boisterous 
talk was instantly suppressed. Shakspere 
speaks somewhere of funeral baked meats 
coldly furnishing forth the marriage tables— 
the process was reversed here, and the 
liquors which had once sharpened the pang 
of joy were appearing at the dreary wake 
of John Barleycorn. 

“Eddie was a man of about forty-five, 
short, alert, yellow-faced, with carefully 
plastered black hair and meditative black 
eyes. He had been in the liquor business 
for twenty years. He was one of those 
saloonkeepers who had always conducted 
their business in defiance of law, and he had 
no qualms about remaining in the business 
when the more decent dealers were shutting 
up shop. His customers seemed to like 
him. He was perfectly callous, selfish and 
crooked; but he admitted these faults and 
joked about them, seeming to have no 
doubt that the rest of the world was of the 
same sort. He seemed to be rather intelli- 
gent. He led me to a small table, asked me 
what I would have and brought two glasses 
of charged water without comment on my 
abstinence or on his own. ‘I seen your ad,’ 
Ee éaid. ‘What do you want Arkmutty 

or?’ 

“T told him. He listened carefully, 
watching me, and then he said in a polite 
and neutral tone—a tone that told me he 
didn’t believe a word of my story—‘ Well, 
I guess it ain’t none of my business. Say, 
you mentioned a reward. How much?’ 

“ *Wifty dollars.’ 

“He chewed his cigar. ‘It ain’t worth 
it,’ he said. ‘This Arkmutty is an old friend 
of mine—real old friend. I ain’t going to 
get him in trouble for any fifty dollars, not 
an old friend like that. It had ought to be 
seventy-five.’ . 

**T’ll make it seventy-five if he’s the 
man I’m looking for.’ 

sea he’s your party fast enough; 
Mutt is one of these mysterious guys— 
Mutt, we call him. Seventy-five, hey? 
How do I know you'll come across? If I 
turn him up for you, what’s to prevent you 
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from making a collar and walking off with 
him and letting me whistle for my money?’ 

“*T don’t know what assurance I can 
give you,’ I said, ‘beyond telling you that I 
am speaking for the Metropolitan Title 
Insurance Company of New York, and that 
corporation has a hundred-million-dollar 
surplus.’ 

“*Bixcuse me,’ said Eddie; and he rose 
and went to a telephone and called a 
number. ‘This is Eddie,’ he said into the 
instrument. ‘Say, you were talking to me 
about putting my money into a guaranteed 
mortgage of the Metropolitan Title Com- 
pany—you remember? Well, there is a 
gentleman here now says he is from the 
Metropolitan, and I want you to talk to 
him and tell me if he is all right. Yes, that’s 
right; he is talking to me about a guaran- 
teed mortgage.’ 

“Eddie winked amiably at meas he 
handed me the receiver. ‘Tell him who you 
are,’ he whispered, ‘but don’t tell him what 
you want. He’s a customer of mine, and he 
ain’t got to know my business.’ 


“The voice on the wire asked me a num-. 


ber of general questions concerning the 
Metropolitan—the speaker was probably 
a lawyer, or perhaps a real-estate broker— 
and then asked me to put Eddie on again. 
‘He says you're all right,’ said Eddie, hang- 
ing up. ‘Not that I doubted you, only I 
didn’t know you, see?’ We sat down at the 
table. ‘Hey, Milton,’ called Eddie, ‘when 
did you see Mutt in here last?’ 

“Two weeks ago,’ said the bartender. 
But before he spoke—I mention it to give 
you an idea of the atmosphere of the place— 
he looked penetratingly at Eddie, and 
Eddie reassured him with a nod; the truth, 
on any and all subjects, was guarded from 
strangers. 

««This Arkmutty,’ said Eddie confiden- 
tially, ‘is a gorilla, if ever I see a gorilla— 
and a booze fighter. Always booze. He 
don’t say nothing to nobody; if he was 
sitting across the table there now he wouldn’t 
let a peep out of him—just stare ahead of 
him and pour in the rum. I don’t let no- 
body talk to him because I don’t know 
what might come off; he’s dangerous 
looking, what I mean. He’s always got 
something bothering him, and I think I 
got him figured out right—he’s a hold-up 
man. Am I right?’ 

“¢*T’m sure I don’t know,’ I said. 

“<“Well, I’m not asking,’ said Eddie. 
‘Only remember, I’m giving him up, and 
I don’t want you to think that we have 
those kind of people around here. Oh, he’s 
a bad actor and an awful rum hound; that 
man don’t draw a sober breath from one 
end of the month to the other. Fact is 
I don’t know how he can pull off his jobs 
when he’s always soused. Well, he will 
drink himself to death, and that will be 
good riddance. I got no use for people like 
that; they make me nervous. He sits 
there with such a look on his face that 
Well, say, he’s a friend of mine, and he 
never did me nothing, but you can have 
him.’ 

“The old stock had sadly run down if a 
descendant of James Arkmutty—the prom- 
inent and philanthropic merchant of early 
New York—was a saloon hanger-on and a 
desperado, but the thing was possible. 

“““What does this Arkmutty look like?’ 
I asked. 

“What does he look like?’ Eddie pon- 
dered the question, but could not answer it. 
‘Hey, Milton, what does Mutt look like?’ 

“The bartender went into a brown study 
in turn, emerging from which he said, 
‘Wore an overcoat, he did. Dip, too, didn’t 
he?’ 


“‘Wore an overcoat and a dip,’ said 
Eddie to me. ‘That’s right. Wore a dip, 
did he, Milton?’ 

“<‘Tyip,’ said the bartender. 

““*How old is he?’ 

““<Hfow old? Hey, Milton, how old is 
Mutt?’ 

“Old? How old is he? He ain’t old at 


““«He ain’t old at all,’ said Eddie. 

“Ts he a big man or a small man?’ 

“«Well, now I couldn’t just say as to 
that. Hey, Milton, is Mutt a big man ora 
small man?’ 

“<Tfe’s about as big as Garry Mapes,’ 
said the bartender, who was now leaning on 
the bar, weak from thinking. 

“You know Garry Mapes?’ asked Eddie 


of me. 
““*No, I do not’ 
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“*Well, this Arkmutty is about as big as 
Garry Mapes. Hey, Milton, how big is 
Garry Mapes?’ 

“*T seen him once jump up and touch 
that chandelier,’ said the bartender, point- 


ing. ‘That’s how big he is.’ 

“*T)o you know where this Arkmutty 
lives?’ 

“‘Where Mutt lives? Well, now I’ll 


tell you—you know the northeast corner of 
Ninety-sixth Street and Amsterdam Ave- 
nue? Well, now the third house from the 
corner. The sixth floor front in the third 
house.’ 

*«* \h—that’s where Arkmutty lives?’ 

“Oh, no—that’s where I live. I was 
looking out of the window one afternoon, 
what I mean, and I seen Mutt going by on 
the top of a bus. Yes, sir, on the top of a 
bus. And I says to myself that he is going 
home at that time of day.’ 

“© Ah, yes. Which way was the bus go- 
PS AS 


g? 

“Well, now, that I cannot say. I don’t 
just remember.’ 

«Tf this Arkmutty comes in here again,’ 
I said, rising, ‘please ask him to grant me 
the favor of an interview under whatever 
precautions he considers necessary. You 
have my card. Tell him just what I told 
you, and add that it may be extremely well 
worth his while.’ 

“T had still time to visit the Thomas 
Jefferson Institute, which was a night school 
on West One Hundred and Sixteenth Street 
near Lenox Avenue. The curriculum of the 
institute was limited to business subjects, 
and its student body were earnest young 
men and women with no time for nonsense. 
It was located in the easterly half of a loft 
over a row of stores; the other half of the 
floor was tenanted by a fight club. I was 
confused at first by hearing the roars as of 
hungry lions that came from the open win- 
dows, and the shouts of ‘Go on, kid, he 
can’t hurt you!’ I had expected to find 
night students eager in the pursuit of knowl- 
edge, but not bloodthirsty about it. But I 
found the Jefferson Institute at last, and 
saw the principal, a Mr. Yereance. We 
had to talk loud to compete with the 
vociferations of the patrons on the other 
side of the partition. Mr. Yereance was 
in his office; the school had just been dis- 
missed. 

“We had an Arkmutty here not long 
ago, said the tall and spectacled school 
man, lighting a cigarette; I had explained 
my mission. ‘But I don’t think he was a 
native-born American. No, he wasn’t a 
native-born American, Mr. Quackenbush.’ 
He inhaled his smoke and blew it out 
slowly, shaking his head. 

“*What nationality was he?’ 

““We was a Russian. Or just possibly he 
was a Rumanian. But he wasn’t an Amer- 
ican. He was a very serious young man—a 
very hard student. He worked all day and 
studied all night—that sort. Oh, no, he 
wasn’t American-born. At least, I don’t 
think so, Mr. Quackenbush. He seemed to 
have a good general education, though his 
English was deplorable.’ 

“*Then he was certainly a foreigner.’ 

““T am speaking of his business English, 
Mr. Quackenbush. Very few, even of our 
college graduates, are competent to write 
a passable business letter. Business Eng- 
lish, Mr. Quackenbush, is a language in 
itself, as you are probably aware. We 
rather pride ourselves on our course in 
business English. We teach our pupils to 
both write it and read it. Some schools are 
content to teach their pupils to write busi- 
ness English, and they turn out graduates 
who can’t read it. You see before me here, 
Mr. Quackenbush, a number of letters com- 
posed by our advanced class; the theme 
given them to translate into business Eng- 
lish was this: “I have your circular. Send 
me one of your pants stretchers and I will 
send you a dollar.’”’ Here is an admirable 
rendition: ‘‘Favor rec’d & contents noted. 
Ship one one hundred and forty-fourth 
gross your product U.S. A., parcels post, 
billing consignee c. f. & i., demurrage, 
lighterage, breakage, stoppage in transitu 
by act of God or public enemy excepted, 
payment by domestic draft this city your 
order or equivalent currency, signed with- 
out reading, dictated after leaving office, 
aur respectfully. ” Now, Mr. Quacken- 

ush 

““*Wxactly, Mr. Yereance. You say that 
this Arkmutty was a foreigner and was a 
young man who had no thought beyond 
Hees and studying. What did he look 
ike? 

“*T should say that he was about thirty- 
five years of age, possibly older. He was 
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peaked and pale and had a hollow cough. 
Something pulmonary the matter with 
him—you know how these foreigners live. 
I remember that he paid very little atten- 
tion to the young ladies; he was very timid 
and diffident, if I may say so without 
offense. A true bookish type of man, in a 
phrase, Mr. Quackenbush. I had an excel- 
lent chance to observe him; he attended 
here for the better part of a month last 
February. You ask me where he lives? I’m 
sorry, but he seems to have moved from 
the address he left with us.’ 

“*You wouldn’t call him a drinking 
man?’ 

“Goodness, no; quite the reverse. You 
are confusing him with another man of the 
same name.’ 

““*Very possibly,’ I agreed. 

“T was about to start uptown from here 
on the following morning to visit the 
Demerara Boat Club when the boy brought 
me a card. ‘Send Mr. Duckler in,’ I said. 

“T did not fancy Mr. Duckler when I saw 
him. He was twenty-eight or thirty years 
old, pale and pudgy, with small green eyes 
looking out of slits in his puffy face. His 
curly brown hair glistened with grease; he 
had much gold in his mouth. He wore 
patent-leather shoes with cloth uppers, a 
suit of horizon blue from whose breast 
pocket gushed a colored silk handkerchief; 
in his green-and-red cravat was a large 
opal. His finger nails shone from a recent 
manicuring, but his hands were dirty. He 
was a cheap sport, if I knew the type—the 
sort of fashion plate that may be seen 
standing on corners in tenement neighbor- 
hoods. ‘Hello, Quack!’ he said, bustling in 
and reaching for me. ‘How are you hitting 
them, Quack?’ 

«Sit down, Mr. Duckler,’ I said, evad- 
ing his clutch. He sat down, but he hitched 
his chair close to me at once and seized me 
by the thigh just above the knee and 
squeezed. ‘How are they going, Quack?’ 
he cried cordially. ‘How’s every little 
thing with Quack?’ 

““Be good enough, Mr. Duckler,’ I said, 
‘to keep your hands to yourself. What can 
I do for you?’ I should not have lost my 
temper, but I am a small man and IJ have 
my sense of dignity. 

““*Tyon’t get peevish, Quack,’ he said. 
‘I’m here to talk business. You run a per- 
sonal, didn’t you, asking for some info on a 
party called Arkmutty? I know the bimbo 
you’re looking for. See me, won’t you, if 
he’s your party?’ 

“**Tf he is one of the people we are looking 
for, we shall be glad to pay you for your 
trouble. And you will be doing your 
acquaintance a service, as there is a possi- 
bility that he is one of the heirs to a large 
estate.’ 

“*Go away!’ His twinkling green eyes 
searched my face. ‘Dough coming to him, 
hey? Then he is the party ought to pay me, 
Quack. Say, Quack, are you handling this 
thing right? You ain’t going to bust up to 
a guy, like Santa Claus, and tell him he’s 
fallen in for jack, and then wait for him to 
thank you? Say, Quack, let me handle this 
thing. First off, we'll get him to sign a 
paper, see?—saying fifty-fifty or no busi- 
ness done. And then 

“You must let us manage our own af- 
fairs, Mr. Duckler. Have you any informa- 
tion to give us?’ 

“He sat and frowned. ‘Oh, well,’ he said, 
shrugging his shoulders, ‘it’s all in the 
family, and I guess there will be pickings. 
You tell him that I busted right down here 
to do him a good turn, and you can slip me 
mine on the quiet. This cake eater is run- 
ning around with my sister—my kid sister. 
Name is Arkmutty, exactly as advertised. 
Real Willy boy he is.’ 

“Where can I see him?’ 

“«That I can’t say, Quack. You better 
buzz the kid sister. She’s working over in 
Blumenthal’s—gents’ gloves counter. Ask 
for Audrey—Audrey Tomassen.’ 

“«Tomassen ?’ 

““Yeah. That’s my name, too, between 
you and me, but I don’t use it. Business 
reasons, and one thing and another. Well, 
that’s that. Fix me up, won’t you? Good! 
Was there anything else? Oh, yes, who’s 
your bootlegger, Quack?’ 

“*T have none, Mr. Duckler.’ 

“*Good! Then you’re in the market for 
some good stuff. Say, can you handle a 
case? I got Scotch—the real stuff—forty- 
two dollars a case. Can you beat it?’ 

“*T don’t care for any, Mr. Duckler.’ 

“Oh, listen. I’m just starting out in 
business, and I got to build up a trade. 
Give us your business, Quack. Don’t you 
want to encourage a young fellow that’s 
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trying to get along? Don’t be that way, 


uack. 

“T got rid of him finally. I learned later 
that he was a petty thief and blackleg who 
had served several terms on the Island and 
who was industriously_ preparing for him- 
self a place in state’s prison. But I was glad 
of his information, which promised me an 
interview with at least one of these several 
elusive Arkmuttys. I called up his sister, 
found that she was out at lunch, and im- 
proved my waiting interval by going up to 
the Demerara Boat Clu 

“The clubhouse was a large wooden 
structure on the bank of the Harlem River 
near One Hundred and Fifty-fifth Street. 
Nowadays the rivers surrounding New 
York are so polluted as to make water 
sports unattractive, but thirty and forty 
years ago there were many well-patronized 
boathouses along the shores; a dozen shells 
might be seen on any fine afternoon skim- 
ming the swift current of the Harlem. The 
game has lost status, but it is not yet en- 
tirely a thing of the picturesque past. I 
found the secretary of the Demerara Boat 
Club lying on his back under an old launch 
and driving oakum into yawning seams. 

«Yes, Arkmutty is one of our members,’ 
he said when he had crawled from under. 
‘You're liable to see old Noah here any day 
now with the fine weather—we call him 
Noah. What’s his first name? Well, I could 
look it up for you; we always called him 
Noah—Noah’s Ark, see? Don’t remember 
ever hearing his first name, unless it was 
Harry. Butit wasn’t Harry. Come around 
to the meeting on Tuesday night and I 
think you’ll see him.’ 

““*T)oes he work for a living?’ 

““*Oh, yes, he works. He doesn’t kill him- 
self, though, I imagine—not old Noah.’ 

““*Ts he much of a drinker?’ 

“** Never uses it. Never did drink. Took 
good care of himself.’ 

““T)o you know if he went to night 
school?’ 

““Who, old Noah? Ha-ha! You’ve got 
him dead wrong. Noah is just one of these 
big good-natured slobs that likes outdoor 
sports and likes to lie around in a bathing 
suit. You might say that he’s a bit lazy. 
Everybody likes him, and he’s always ready 
for sport; but he’s not what you'd call 
energetic or ambitious. I do hope he’s one 
of the heirs you’re looking for, as he is not 
the sort of fellow to make his own way. Too 
good-natured and easy-going. But he’s 
not the sort to go to night school—oh, no. 


What does he look like? Well, he has a fat 


red face and very bristly hair, and he is bow- 
legged quite a little, and buck-toothed. 
Seems to me that he is flat-footed. But 
a real good fellow; you wouldn’t want 
to meet a nicer fellow if there was any 
get-up-and-go tohim. Swears quite a little 
sometimes, but he doesn’t mean anything 
by it. Come around next Tuesday night 
and you can talk to him. How old is he? 
Well, Noah might be twenty-four-twenty- 
five. But you come around. Or call me up 
about half past four and I’ll give you his 
home address.’ 

“Here was another Arkmutty; I learned 
of still another when I interviewed Miss 
Audrey Tomassen. She was a dark little 
lady with thin and mobile face and enor- 
mous black eyes—pretty, feminine, kind, 
and quite unintelligent. I say without 
compunction that she was unintelligent; 
she would laugh her deep and caressing little 
laugh if she overheard me, and would like 
me the better, I watched her inducing elec- 
tric currents in grave and reverend seign- 
iors as she fitted gloves to their stubby 
hands, causing them to tingle pleasantly, 
causing their voices to soften with grati- 
tude and their eyes to shine. She came from 
behind the counter—I had got permission 
to take her from her work—and we went 
and sat by a window overlooking Sixth 
Avenue. 

“<Fis name is Paul,’ she said, delighted 
with the topic. ‘He works in the post office 
on One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street 
near Highth Avenue. Mail clerk, Paul is.’ 

“*You know him quite well? I under- 
stood your brother to say that you were 
engaged. 

““Not at all,’ she said coldly, turning 
slightly away and patting the back of her 
small head. ‘The idea! We were engaged, 
that is, but that is all over and done with. 
I’m not going to be dictated to. Would 
you?’ 

““*T’m sure I don’t know,’ I said. 

“When a person presumes to dictate to 
me as to who I'll go with, he is going to be 
something better than a common mail 
clerk. Am I right?’ 
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“Oh, positively,’ I said. 

“*But why not?’ she said, tu ing 
quickly as a pin wheel. ‘We were eng 
weren’t we? I wouldn’t think anythi % 
aman who didn’t have a mind of his o 
You can’t expect a real man to let a wo; 
boss him, can you?’ 

““*Oh, positively not!’ I said. 

“*Should he, or shouldn’t he?’ 

“Well, really, Miss Tomassen, I hay 
all the facts before me, and —’ 

““Oh, what’s the use of talking ¢ 
man?’ she said. ‘You'd only stick up 
him.’ 

“Tt was flattering to be taken so 
ruptly into Miss Tomassen’s confider 
but I perceived that I should only blun 
from one trap into another. ‘Of course 
said carefully, ‘Paul is not a saloon ¢ 
acter and a gunman and a night owl?” 

““Well, certainly not ihe 

““T was sure of it,’ I said. ‘Pardong 
silly question. And neither is he an old 
foreigner, pale and stooped, with a rack 
cough, double-thick spectacles, and 
nose in a book?’ 

““*T don’t understand what you me 
Mr. Quackenbush. ; 

“*T dare say,’ I said hardily, ‘he is 
a big good-for-nothing who likes ta 1 
around in a bathing suit, taking the 
when he ought to be ruining his heal 
with hard work? A red-faced man wi 
bristly hair, bowlegs and buck teeth? Ni 
just a moment, Miss Tomassen, don’t 
angry with me.’ 

“Why should I be angry with you 
she said with flashing eyes. ‘Mr. Arkmi 
is nothing to me, and never can be. | 
fair is fair, and it ‘just so happens that | 
different in every way from what you 
scribe. Mr. Arkmutty is tall and br 
shouldered and very handsome—ver 
don’t mind telling you this, because | 
nothing whatever to me, and I wou 
have him with his temper if he was t 
man in the world.’ 

“* Ah, he has a temper.’ 

SAE wauldn’ t give shucks for a man 
didn’t have a temper. If I want a doo 
I can get one down in the house-furni 
department. But still and all, a 
doesn’t need to show his temper toa 
Not that Paul ever showed his ter 
either, but I could see it. Paul is too: 
of a gentleman. I will say for Paul th 
is a perfect gentleman in every way. 
would see how refined Paul escorts a 
you would know better. In some e 
will say Paul is the nicest fellow I ey af 
and I think more of him than I do o 
man in the world. But that don’t nm 
grow on him, does it? He is very a 
and is ambitious to study up and im] 
himself, but that don’t go to say hi 
bow-legged foreignet with ——’ 

““T’m awfully sorry, Miss Tomas 
said, ‘but I did not explain mysclel 
about to say that these creatures is 
tioned were other men of the sam 

“**Oh, perhaps they are Paul’s relati 
she said, clasping her hands. 

“That is likely—distant relations 

“Oh, lovely!’ she cried. ‘Oh, i 
horrible people only are Paul’s rele 
won’t everything be perfectly dandy’ 
find out and tell me if they are his 
tions! Paul is so awfully proper—ye 
no idea. Never you mind now, neve? 
mind, but just find out and tell me.’ 

“T went from Blumenthal’s departi 
store on lower Sixth Avenue to the b 
post office on One Hundred and Tw 
fifth Street. I explained my errand ant 
admitted past the barrier and was sl 
where I might sit down and await 
Arkmutty. I passed the time pleas: 
marveling at the dexterity of a clerk C 
was filling sacks with postal matter; re 
his work should have been a vaude 
stunt. He stood before three concel 
semicircles of open mail bags; heape 
his arms were folded newspapers and r* 
magazines and such matter. The | 
farthest from him were fifteen or by 
feet away, but he would read the addre 
a newspaper or what not, glance towar r 
proper bag, and would ‘fling the un 
missive from him, whereupon it d 
a graceful parabola, turning in its 
and dived unerringly into its meet pl 
At any rate, I suppose it went whel 
belonged, though it was hard to believe 
a pitcher with such control could be t 
for post-office wages when knife thro 
is paid for as a fine art. 

“T looked intently at this mail clerl 
see if his eyes gleamed with secret 
approval or if his lips were curved ¥ 

(Continued on Page 122) 
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(Continued from Page 118) 
satisfaction; but no; he was a most ordi- 
nary workaday fellow, tow-headed, slightly 
round-shouldered, needing a shave, of mid- 
dling stature, wearing red suspenders to 
hold up trousers that were too big for him— 
a man of no pretensions whatever. But he 
was young yet—about twenty-five. He’ll be 
discovered yet, I said to myself, watching 
his flawless execution. my 

“He sent the last of his armful sailing 
away like a homing pigeon, and then he 
walked to me and said, ‘You want to see 
me, mister? My name is Arkmutty.’ 

“Glad to find you,’ I said, moving over 
on the bench to give him place. ‘I’m from 
the Metropolitan Title Insurance Com- 
pany; we're looking for the descendants 
and heirs at law of one James Arkmutty, 
who conveyed to Queens College certain 
real estate in the year 1757.’ 

“Queens College?’ he said alertly. 
‘Wasn’t that the old name of Hudson Uni- 
versity over there on Morningside Heights? 
There’s a building over there called Ark- 
mutty Hall. Yes, sir, carved over the door 
it is—Arkmutty Hall. Do you know who 
that was? That was my great-great-great- 
great 

‘Great!’ I exclaimed joyfully. ‘You’re 
one of the people I’m looking for. When 
can you come down to the company with 
proofs of your descent? And what can you 
tell me about these other Arkmuttys?’ 

“*Others?’ he said. ‘Are you sure? I 
never heard of anybody else of the name, 
not in New York, and naturally I would 
have noticed. Who sent you to me?’ 

““* Miss Tomassen.’ 

“Oh, she did, eh?’ He looked at the 
floor and chafed his hands together. ‘She 
told you, did she? Well, 1 guess she meant 
well by me.’ 

““«She spoke well of you, too,’ I said with 
a touch of impatience; other people’s trou- 
bles are, as you may have noticed, rather 


| absurd. 


“““Yes?’ he said with passing eagerness. 
‘What did she say? Oh, well, what differ- 
ence does it make now?’ 

“«*She said you were the nicest fellow in 
the world, and she thought more of you 
than of any man she had ever met. She 
said you were a perfect gentleman, very 
handsome, and—well, she simply raved 
about you.’ 

““* Ah, go on!’ Involuntarily Arkmutty 
put his hand on my shoulder. He was 
smiling all over. 
me? She didn’t, didshe? Honest? What 
did she say? Tell me again—tell me what 
she said.’ 

“T told him again. He drank in my 
words avidly; but when I was done he sank 
back into gloom. ‘She was just talking,’ he 
said. ‘She couldn’t have meant all that. I 
know she didn’t mean it.’ 

“T abandoned the task of making peace 
between these two young idiots. ‘Come 
down to the office tomorrow morning with 
what family papers you have,’ I said. ‘Are 
you quite sure you don’t know these other 
Arkmuttys? Try to think. One of them is 
a member of the Demerara Boat Club.’ 

“*Why, that’s me! I go up there and 
rest up when I’ve got a day off sometimes. 
I don’t do much up there but lay around. I 
get all the exercise I want right here, be- 
lieve me.’ 

“*Good,’ I said, masking my surprise at 
the identification of the lazy idler with this 
hard-driven postal clerk. ‘Then I found 
another Arkmutty over in the Thomas Jef- 


_ferson Institute on One Hundred and Six- 


teenth Street. That’s a night school. The 
Arkmutty in question was a foreigner with 
some chest complaint and extremely studi- 
ous. He was 

“*Last February? Say, that was me 
again! I had a bad cold about that time. 
Yes, I went to night school for a time to 
learn something and get ahead; I’m taking 
a correspondence course now. Did he say 
I was a foreigner? Well, I guess that is be- 
cause he has got nothing much but for- 
eigners in his school, and all the American 
fellows go into the Red Mitt Athletic Club 
next door. Well, I quit him more on ac- 
count of Audrey than anything else. 
What’s the sense of a fellow working his 
head off when it’s not going to get him 
anything? My pay here is enough for one, 
and that’s all there’s ever going to be 
with me.’ 

““*T came across the track of another Ark- 
mutty,’ I said, ‘in a tough saloon on Colum- 
bus Avenue—run by a man called Eddie. 
I suppose you don’t know him?’ 

“Never heard of him,’ he mumbled, 
looking down. He looked up and flinched 


‘Audrey said that about 
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before my gaze. ‘What do you care?’ he 
said angrily. 

“You'll save me considerable troub 
if you know this man. I'll have to hun 
him up.’ 

“His gaze went again to the floor; 
waited. ‘I’ll tell you how it was, mister 
he said in a low voice. ‘Audrey and I ha 
a row—a big row. She was running aroun 
with another fellow, a real no-good guy, | 
found out something about him. He was, 
low-life. I spoke to her about him and sh, 
denied first off that she knew the man q 
all. Then I met them together on th 
street, and after that she promised me t 
give him up. But she was still runnin 
around with him; people told me. You ey 
imagine how I felt, being engaged to th 
girl and all that, and I—well, I felt some 
times that I didn’t care what happened 
And when I got that way, sitting in th 
furnished room studying some fool book, [\ 
fire the book to the devil and go out an 
get drunk. And that’s how I got to goin, 
to Eddie’s place. You don’t think I’d got 
a dump like that if I wasn’t half crazy, 4 
you? You don’t know what I thought 9 
that girl—what I still think of her, even j 
she likes that low-life better than me, But 
say, don’t tell her about this, will you? | 
wouldn’t tell you, only you’d probabh 
make trouble by asking questions. She’ 
awfully strict, and whatever else she thinks 
I know she thinks that I’m as straight as; 
string.’ 

“Maybe you kept her too much in th 
dark,’ I said with a hazy notion of hoy 
things were. ‘She thought you were te 
ribly strait-laced. What was the name 
this low-life that Miss Tomassen was goin, 
with?’ 

“‘*Afis name was Duckler. He had othe 
names too—three or four names. He — 

“*Why, you jumping idiot,’ I cried, clap 
ping him on the back, ‘that’s her brother 
I think she deserves credit. You don’t expec 
her to throw over her own brother, do you’ 

“Her brother—what’s that? Wh 
wouldn’t she say so?’ 

““*She was afraid she’d lose you. Yo 
wereso darned strait-laced that she though 
you’d get up and go. In any event, tha 
man Duckler is her brother. He’s the on 
gave me Miss Tomassen’s name.’ 

“*Honest?’ he said, putting his trem 
bling hands on my shoulders. ‘This iso 
the level? Her brother, hey? But wh 
didn’t she tell me? What do I care abo 
her brother? Ain’t women the infer: 
liars? So long, mister. I got no time to tal 
to you now. But say, mister, thank 
Thanks—oh, thanks!’ 

“*Just a moment,’ I called. ‘Wail 
Where are you going?’ . 

“¢Blumenthal’s!’ he shouted over hi 
shoulder.” 

Quackenbush knocked the ashes fro 
his corncob. j 

“And was he really the descendant | 
James Arkmutty?” I asked. 

“Tf he wasn’t,” said Quackenbusl 
“Hudson University paid him twenty-ii 
thousand dollars for nothing. That’s whi 
they paid him for releasing his rights. 
had a genuine claim there. I think he woul 
have lost in court, but it was a claim we 
worth settling. Yes, he married the git 
they were married in that Episcopal chure 
on One Hundred and Fifth Street. 

‘All of which is one reason why Ih 
mark, Cavanaugh, that you mustn't | 
easy to scandalize. You don’t know 2 
that there is to know about your be 
friend; he’ll take good care that you nev! 
do. The world’s a stage, Cavanaugh, al 
we’re all actors—Shakspere again. We! 
acting when we’re villains and we’re acti! 
when we're saints. We suit ourselves t0 0 
audiences. Most men can play all 
and do. Beware of the man who is osté 
tatiously virtuous; have charity for tl 
man found out in wickedness. You mé 
rest assured that these people who are bell 
exposed in Washington today are no Woh 
than any of the others.” I 

“You are in a philosophic mood, Quad 
enbush,”’ I said, picking up the newspap 
again. ‘I am sure that you are not! 
fluenced by the fact that you are a Repl 
lican and that the Republicans have got 
shade the worst of the mud volleying sof 
Hello, I see that they’ve got the goods« 
Peter Deschler, the prominent Dem 
cratic Y? 

‘*Where—where?’”’ cried Quackenbus 
leaping up to look. “Got that Demott 
rascal, did they? Well, the infernal scou! 
drel! By George, they oughtn’t to lose til 
trying that fellow; they ought to take hit 
right out and hang him—hang him! 
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UNEa violin exactly tothe tremors 
of the greatest of skyscrapers. Am- 
_plify sufficiently—and rock whole 
buildings to the ground. 


Unthinkable? Hardly more so than the 
proportionally greater amplification 
which is Radio itself. 


} 

Out of the air your antennae sifts in- 
‘finitely tiny impulses. Your receiver 
nurses them along; amplifies them stage 
\by stage; and transforms them into 
‘sound waves—whispers which can be 


made audible a city block distant by 
Thorola Loud Speaker. 


‘The extreme volume which Thorola 
makes possible, allows you to tune down 
for local stations, and it does bring 
in weak, distant signals with strength 


{ 


never known before. Double the 
power of your setand hear newstations 
for the first time with Thorola. 


Thorola power alone marks a radio 
epoch. Even greater is the exquisite 
reproduction. Famous operas; works of 
greatest composers; entertainers’ per- 
sonalities all come to you with un- 
precedented fidelity. Such marked 
advancement results only from 
the many Thorola betterments 
new to radio, but fundamental 
in a great musical instrument. 


The Thorola reproducer, in size 
and design, really permits true pre- 
cision construction. Thorola Con- 
trolled Mica Diaphragm brings radio 
the highest development in sound re- 


No External Battery Needed. Sim- 
ply Plug in Same as Headphones, 


production. The exclusive Thorola 
Separix eliminates blurring and pre- 
servesevery overtone. The Thorola 
horn compound, Thorite, ends 
compromise with acoustical laws. 
And, finally, the exclusive Thor- 
ola Synchronizer harmonizes 
your Vhorola with your receiver. 


Whatever your opinion of radio 
now, go hear Thorola. New 
character of entertainment; new 
stations most likely await you. 
The Thorola 10-Day Refund 
Warranty is a guarantee to users 
that Thorola fulfills every claim. 


REICHMANN COM PANY 


1729-35 West 74th Street, CHICAGO 
MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS THOROPHONE 


THOROLA 4, $25 THOROLA 3, $20 
THOROPHONE Powerplus Speaker . $45 
THOROLA 6, Phonograph Attachment . $15 
THOROLA 9, Cabinet Loud Speaker . . $40 


Thorola demand outpaces distribution. 
If your dealer is not stocked, we ship 
any model direct on receipt of price. 
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would only be once in a lifetime, and even 
four dollars might be appropriately thrown 
away upon the occasion. 

“Allright,” she agreed cannily. ‘‘Let’s.” 
She started him toward the moonlight sail- 
ing yacht without further delay. ‘‘Two,”’ 
she said efficiently to Captain Starm, and 
the young man paid for the tickets. 

“Room for two more there, Medicena?”’ 
called Captain Starm jovially. 

A yellow-haired sprite in a fluffy dress 
topped maddeningly by an officer’s cap 
reached up her hand from the boat to assist 
the newcomers down the wavering gang- 
plank. ‘‘’Deed there is!”’ she cried gayly. 
‘Right here, please.’’ She did not look at 
them individually, but motioned Eliza first 
to a clear space on the great semicircle of 
cushioned seats that ran around the whole 
stern to the cabin in the bow, broken only 
once by the steering wheel at the extreme 
stern. The seats were nearly filled with 
tourists of every sort, joking and looking at 
the huge white sail that swung over their 
heads or gazing eagerly out into the beauti- 
ful, calm, moonlit night. 

As the tugboat’s master took Medicena’s 
hand preparatory to following Eliza he 
pressed it hard, so that the girl looked up at 
him resentfully. She recognized him, and 
colored an adorable pink in the pale light; 
pink with anger. 

“Did I hurt your hand?”’ apologized the 
young man solicitously. 

“Sit over there!’’ commanded Medicena 
haughtily, while she covertly appraised 
Eliza. So that was the paragon! 

The master of the tugboat sat down be- 
side Eliza, remaining silent and slightly 
bemused as the Yellow Fay cast free of the 
pier and proceeded out into the channel 
under engine power. Captain Starm steered 
the sailorly wheel in the stern, every now 
and then cracking a much-appreciated 
joke, and generally enlivening the night. 
Once squarely into the channel, he shut 
off the engine, and with the help of two 
deckhands spread sail. The engine was 
boxed over. A foreign-looking young man 
ornamented by a small pale mustache ap- 
peared and sat upon it with an accordion. 
He proved to be the music, for, as the 
shores became indecipherable and they 
found themselves sailing in a silvery path 
over mysterious waters, he lifted up his 
voice and rendered Oh, Mr. Gallagher— Yes, 
Mr. Shean! by popular request. 

“‘T like all this,” murmured Eliza softly 
to her silent escort; ‘‘and how cheerful 
and nice the music sounds, away out here 
where it’s so quiet! I like accordions too.” 

“Uh-huh,” muttered the young man. 

“What makes you so silent, Bob?” 
coaxed Eliza after an anxious moment. 
“You’re not, usually.”” It would be too 
bad to spend the four dollars, and have 
him just sit there like a dumb oyster! 

Bob looked at her sensible, not un- 
attractive face in the light of the romantic 
moon. A paragon. She would be faithful; 
she would save his money; she would 
constantly assist his upward career by the 
best of advice. He arose. “‘Do you mind 
if I step up to the bow for a moment?”’ he 
asked her formally. 

““N-no,”’ stuttered the dumfounded Eliza. 

The tugboat’s master bowed, and with 
grave deliberation climbed over the top of 
the cabin to the bow. There, hidden by 
the sails and clinging to the forward mast 
while the spray dashed around her, sat the 
intrepid Medicena with an admiring youth 
beside her. A strand of her yellow hair 
blew from under her officer’s cap piquantly. 
The sterling young tugboat captain closed 
his eyes, his senses swimming momentarily 
to the point of faintness. And only that 
morning he had insulted this lovely witch 
by considering her an ordinary girl! His 
eyes opened at the sound of a concerned 
exclamation. Medicena and her com- 
panion were staring at him. 

“Oh! It’s the poor fellow who nearly 
fainted as he was getting into the boat!” 
said the girl. ‘‘Catch him, Tommy! He’s 
going off again!” 

Her obliging swain promptly put out an 
arm to steady the newcomer. 

“Lead him back, Tommy,” ordered 
Medicena; ‘“‘it isn’t safe for him here. 
Don’t you know the passengers who aren’t 
accustomed to sailing vessels aren’t allowed 
out here?’’? she questioned the tugboat’s 
captain severely. 

Bob waved the officious Tommy aside, 
“1 do feel faint,’”” he murmured. ‘No, I 
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oughtn’t to have come out here; but it 
would be too risky for me to try to get 
back this minute. I’ll have to sit down just 
until my giddiness passes off, if you don’t 
mind.” He staggered picturesquely into 
Tommy’s former seat beside Medicena, 
leaving that youth standing, poised uncom- 
fortably. He looked up at Tommy. ‘‘ You 
might get me a glass of water if you’d be so 
kind,’’ he urged pathetically. 

“T’ll get it,’ agreed the youth somewhat 


violently, ‘“‘and then I’ll see that you get 
back where you belong!’” He departed 
wrathfully. 


Medicena turned her eyes on the captain 
of the tugboat with hostile surprise in their 
violet depths. ‘‘What do you mean by 
acting this foolish way?’’ she demanded. 

His gaze was fastened on the dark void 
out to sea. His lean regular profile was 
even handsome, but Medicena, knowing 
him for the master of a hated utilitarian 
boat with an avowed inclination for girls 
who saved his money, despised him. 

“It’s your fatal charm,” he said dream- 
ily, ‘‘Cleopatra. First thing I saw you this 
morning, your strange exotic beauty bowled 
me over. You may have noticed I talked 
queer. I hope you can forgive me for it. 
Tell me again what you did to poor old 
Mark Antony, and maybe I’ll get up cour- 
age to break away before it’s too late.” 

“You’re crazy,’ pronounced the girl. 

“Yes,’”’ agreed the young man simply, 

“crazy about you. But it’s the most gor- 
geous sensation I ever had. I’m obliged to 
you for it.’’ 

“You’re quite welcome,” 
cena sweetly. 

Her victim glanced at her suspiciously, 
and said, relapsing into gloom, ‘‘How 
contrary things are! Here I’ve already got 
just the girl to suit me; she’s like I am 
myself, only more so. And then I go and 
fall, hard, for a yellow-haired little puff of 
light-headedness like you! You’re probably 
as frivolous and vain as they make ’em. 
You spend money like water, and flirt 
with every other man you see. A nice 
wife for a sober, worrying man like me! 
And yet I’ve got to have you—I’ve got 
to. Sitting back there in the boat with 
Eliza, I couldn’t think of anything but 
you. And all day long I kept wondering 
how you looked with your face washed! 

“You’re as different from me as day 
from night; you being the bright, dancing 
day, and me being the dark, sober night. 
Yet they sure go satisfactory together, and 
I’m wondering if, maybe, nature doesn’t 
like to hook up things contrariwise. Are 
you going to make it very hard for me 
to marry you, Cleopatra?”’ he finished 
earnestly. 

“T’ll make it impossible,” 
girl heartily. 

“Well, that’s one more sand bank I’ll 
have to steer over,’’ replied the captain 
of the tugboat firmly. “I suppose your 
father will be violently opposed, too; and 
I know Eliza won’t like it. Have you any 
steady young man?”’ 

““Two or three,’”’ murmured Medicena. 

“T hope they’re good fighters, then,” 
said the tug’s master, ‘“‘because I like a 
good fight, and I wouldn’t want to send 
them to the hospital too easy. I'll be 
feeling more sorry for them than mad at 
’em, poor fellows. Don’t think I can’t be 
romantic too, Cleopatra. I’ll elope with 
you if you like!” 

“T don’t like!’’ exclaimed the outraged 
girl. “And if it wasn’t that I don’t want 
to cause a disturbance, I’d speak to my 
father this moment! Here comes Tommy 
with the water, anyway. Please go aft!” 

Tommy, glowering, came up to them and 
handed the tugboat’s captain a brimming 
glass of water. Bob took it, absent- 
mindedly wondering, and handed it on 
politely to the girl. ‘‘Here you are!” he 
said gallantly, uncovered his dark hair with 
a bow, and made his way back to the stern. 
He sat down beside the staring Eliza, and 
buried his head in his hands. The dapper 
musician was bringing forth Their Last 
Waltz Together from the tortured ac- 
cordion. 

““What’s the matter with you?” whis- 
pered Eliza sharply. ‘Do you feel sick?”’ 

‘Faint, sort of,’ murmured her escort 
reminiscently. 

“T thought it was foolish to come!’’ 
returned Eliza. 

‘Divine foolishness!” sighed the stricken 
young man. 


returned Medi- 


promised the 


Eliza, worried, clasped her escort’s arm 
and said soothingly, “Just listen to the 
music and be still. Oh, dear! I wish they 
would turn back!”’ 

“T could go on forever, 
companion. 

**T wouldn’t let you,” 
“Try not to talk!” 

He obeyed her, for his enamored eyes 
were gazing toward the bow, whence the 
frivolous figure of Medicena was stepping 
down into the stern. 

The musician, ending his piece, arose and 
hailed her with a ceremonious bow. ‘‘ What 
would you like me to play, Miss Medicena?”’ 
he asked tenderly. 

The girl paused and smiled and con- 
sidered. ‘Oh, do let us hear you sing The 
Sheik of the Desert,’’ she said demurely. 
“T love that!” 

Thunderously contracting his brow, and 
sonorously throwing out his voice, the 
musician rendered The Sheik of the Desert 
with all the fervor of a true artist. He sang 
to Medicena for his inspiration, rolling his 
eyes at her fiercely, while his throat throbbed 
and his little pale mustache vibrated 
wildly. He was, by his own evidence, on 
the point of tossing her up behind him on 
his fiery Arab steed and galloping off with 
her over the burning sands, when the 
tugboat’s captain decided not to stand by 
any longer. The latter sprang from his 
seat, and surging up to the astonished 
singer, showed him gratuitously the outside 
of a hard fist. “‘That’s enough of that 
Dago song!”’ ordered the tug’s master. 
“Or else you look the other way while you 
bellow it. You’re insulting that girl, 
whether she’s got sense enough to know it 
or not, and I won’t have it!” 

“Ts that so? Who are you?” blustered 
the angry musician. ‘‘I guess her father’s 
here! I guess he 4 

“Sh! Sh! Sit down! Stop it! That’s 
enough, now. He doesn’t mean anything!”’ 
A babel broke out among the innocent 
bysitters. 

“Sit down!’ roared Captain Starm from 
the wheel as he turned the yacht about. It 
was time to start back, anyway, but he 
was not a niggard with time if he saw the 
tourists were enjoying themselves. 

The master of the tugboat meant only to 
take one last look at his musical enemy’s 
face before subsiding. But the supercilious 
expression of that face, the artistic eyes and 
the trifling blond mustache, so infuriated 
him that at all costs he let fly with his fist 
and punched it, though only experimen- 
tally, in the nose. The musician squawked, 
ducked, and felt wildly for his handker- 
chief. Ladies uttered varying screams. 

Captain Starm bellowed hoarsely, ‘“‘ You 
come back here and sit down by me, young 
fellow, and if there’s any more disturbance 
before we get back, I’ll hold you, and 
phone for a policeman from the pier!” 

“You brute!” uttered Medicena scorn- 
fully. 

The brutal young man obliviously waited 
a second, and then, seeing that his op- 
ponent had no intention of hitting back, he 
retreated, at Captain Starm’s repeated 
request, to a seat of ignominy beside the 
wheel. ‘“‘Oh, were you saying, ‘Sit down’?”’ 
he asked affably. “My mistake. I thought 
you said, ‘Knock him down.’ It’s what I 
would have said if it had been my 
daughter.” 

“That’s enough now,’ 
Starm haughtily. 
care of herself.’ 

“No mere girl is a match for a real man,’ 
denied the other modestly. 

“Shut up!” roared the master of the 
pleasure boat. ‘‘And you,” he added to 
the musician, ‘‘just go on playing some- 
thing, but you needn’t sing.” 

The Yellow Fay made the homeward 
sail rather hurriedly, amid mechanical 
music and a strained silence on the part of 
the patrons. Medicena, indeed, hummed 
cheerfully, and her father remembered a 
few jokes without being reminded of them 
by anything at all. Eliza, bewildered, 
outraged, and grimly enduring, sat stonily 
straight in her seat. 

“Those are certainly whiskered chest- 
nuts, captain,” said the tugboat’s master 
at last. “If you’d like to hear a new joke I 
know one about two Irishmen called Pat 
and Mike, that ——”’ 

“You never mind!”’ interrupted the in- 
dignant captain. Then even he fell silent, 
not speaking again till the pier loomed close 


” 


muttered her 


she reassured him. 


warned Captain 
“My daughter can take 


‘ing the sail?” demanded Captain Stai 
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to them in the bland peaceful moonligh 
He ushered the master of the tugho 
ashore first, with a furious push, “ And 
you ever set foot on this pier again I’ll sey 
for a policeman!” he reiterated. 
“Blow your foghorn and ring the pie 
fire alarm too,” suggested the other. ‘“ Ma] 
it a real party! But I hope your daught 
doesn’t hate me that much, because th 
might be awkward when we’re —— 
“Oh, no!”’ interrupted Medicena has 
“I don’t hate you. I think you’re fund n 
than Ben Turpin, that cross-eyed ma 
the movies. And if anyone should i ia st 
me again I’ll certainly let you coal 
that you can be arrested for assault a 
battery for hitting them!” 
“That’s a bargain!” called the ty 
master. He removed his cap politely, a 
sauntered away up the pier. At the entrap 
he lingered until Eliza came. Then 
started toward her, smiling. With an ; 
nihilating look Eliza swept by him, ; 
pulsing his hand with the most drama 
gesture she had ever made in her life, — 
“Well, that’s one complication de 
away with, ’”” murmured the young capta 
and got out his pipe to assist his meditatj 
as he started slowly home. 


There are some mornings on Biscay 
Bay so filled with sun and flying cloud ar 
moving sea that even the pelicans tee’ 
foolishly on their posts, feeling wonderfu 
heady. It was such a morning now. 

Medicena, singing as she prepared tok 
the breakfast eggs in the bubbling coff 
pot, felt unreasonably gay. She had 
laugh every time she thought of the moo; 
night before, and the strange behavior 
that avowedly high-principled young ma 
the captain of the tug. 

“What do you keep making those lit 
chuckling noises for?”’ inquired her fatl 
finally, as he unfolded his napkin. 

“Oh—was I?” said the girl, contig 
She scowled staidly. 

Her father paused in the act of crack 
an egg to examine her with his shre 
weather-beaten eyes. 

“Your egg will get cold,’ urged 
daughter anxiously. She colored. 

“What did that nincompoop mean 
creating that rumpus last night, and spi 


“Who is he?’ 
“But I hardly know him!”’ cried the; 
volubly. ‘‘He’s the master of the tug t 
took me off that buoy yesterday mornif 
and that’s all I know of him.” ; 
Her father digested a few mouthf 
slowly. “‘If that accordion player’s ann 
ing you,” he observed, “‘I’ll get rid of h 
There’s a fellow with a banjo who’s b 
after me for the place anyway.” i 
“Oh, nonsense!’’ said Medicena. 
“Hi! Captain Starm?’’ called a y 
from the pier above them. 

“Yes! Coming!’ bellowed bac 
captain. He issued from the cabin, fo 
by his daughter, and walked aft to 
his friend, the captain of the Dolphin 
rival pleasure yacht tied up on the oppos 
side of the pier. 

The Dolphin’s captain was a midd 
aged widower with a good-natured red f 
Just lately he had felt his heretol 
fatherly interest in Medicena changing 1 
something more exciting. 

“Morning,” he said, addressing Capt 
Starm, but gazing past him to where | 
girl stood in the cabin doorway. She 
sera amiably, and starting to peel 
orang 

“Took!” continued the Dolphin’s ¢a 
tain. ‘““What do you make of this?” 
held an object out for Captain Starn 
grasp. 

“Why, it’s a bottle!”’ said Medicei 
father excitedly. He seized it. “A ginge 
ale bottle,’ he added in disgust. — 
terrible the trash people throw inte 0 
bay! Ought to be a law against it.”’ 

“Yes, but look!”’ said his friend. 
has a message inside it! I found it bangi 
against my hull.’ 

“So it has,” murmured Captain Stat 
He took out the message, written 
scrap of old yellowed paper, and ? 
aloud: “‘I am lost; and I cannot even r: 


be lost on, and I pray that whoever 
this bottle up will send my pilot, | 
patra, out to find me.”’ 

(Continued on Page 129) 
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hat do you make of it?”’ asked the 
in’s captain. ‘It’s a joke, of course.” 
cher of them noticed the swift light 
‘th and recognition in Medicena’s 


3,” agreed Captain Starm, “but 
is it?” 

here is what?”’ inquired his friend. 

ie joke,” pursued the literal-minded 
n. ‘I don’t see it.” 

ion’t suppose it’s the kind of joke you 
ight away,’’ explained the other 

ously. “But about half a dozen 
nen have found bottles this morning, 
h this same message in. They asked 
there was any pilot by name Cleo- 

jalong the water front!” 

t+ me see the message,”’ requested the 
She gazed with secret interest at the 
ne writing, smiling as she handed it 


I) joke to it at all, or sense either,” 
‘ked her father shortly. He linked 
m through that of his friend. “Let’s 
down the pier and get one each of 
‘big Cuban cigars the Dago sells.” 
. two men strolled off. Medicena, 
niling secretly, went up on the bow 
ish her orange. Here and there, far 
down the bay, she could see the busy 
bs sending forth columns of black oil 
», and the tugs puffing back and forth 
loaded barges. She tried curiously 
eover a certain garnet-red one. 
saw it at last come busily chugging 
ithe channel, which passed some five 
ied yards from the end of the pier. 
bas she the only person attentive to 
‘mn the piers and along the shore 
s of all sorts were pointing it out, and 
were gathering to stare at it. It 
ly looked unusual. The two barges 
the garnet tug were carefully piled 
irt and stone in two symmetrical 
nids. At the back of the tug itself 
‘yptian throne was roughly erected, 
ough it was empty a Nubian in the 
-cuous headdress of the slaves of the 
hs—and not much else—was waving 
aetto leaf solemnly above it. On the 
f the tug its captain had unfurled the 
big orange sun umbrella, ornamented 
etters a foot high which read, ‘‘ Cleo- 
's Royal Barge.”” Under the um- 
'the master of the boat himself stood 
» wheel, in his ordinary clothes, and 
fully smoking his usual pipe. 
' all the idiotic nerve!”’ gasped Medi- 
. This might get serious. Either he 
ally gone a trifle crazy or he evi- 
did not care to what lengths of 
»e he exposed himself, and incidentally 
‘With great presence of mind she 
eared at once into the cabin before 
suld get opposite to the Yellow Fay. 
'a porthole she watched apprehen- 
, Yes, as the exotic tug approached 
er it slowed down almost to a stop. 
ptain, gauging waves and tide, care- 
‘lowered a bottle into the water, 
z fondly at the Yellow Fay mean- 


_ After tenderly wafting the bottle on 


y he continued on his own. 
jicena watched the bottle bob to- 
‘her, until presently she could no 
' see it, but could hear it bumping the 
‘Should she? She went out on deck 
‘cernedly,- and glanced about. No 
‘as interested in what she did, ap- 
‘ly. The tugboat was now far down 
ay, gathering new admirers. With 
haste Medicena secured the bottle. 
‘ridiculous business must end!’’ she 
it firmly, as she prepared to read 
‘losed message. When she had, in- 
read the message, her eyes widened 
titiously. It was uncanny! It 
red her very thought. The words 
“Yes, you must put a stop to this 
‘ness! Meet me at the entrance to 
er at eight o’clock tonight and tell me 
t stop it. But don’t tell me to stop 
'you! Men have killed themselves 
uty less fatal than Cleopatra’s. And 
ve are as different as day from night, 
sessarily belong together, Cleopatra.” 
» thinks he’s clever!’’ muttered the 
»tly. “‘Contraries go together? I’ll 
nim! Facts may not be clever, but 
2 facts. Oh, yes! I'll meet him 
t, and I’ll see to it that he’ll never 
‘0 meet me again!” 
jicena knew, in friendly fashion, the 
etors of every merry little game of 
> and hot-dog stand on the pier. She 
a call upon several of them, departing 
1 with expectant mirthful triumph. 
afternoon sail and subsequent supper 
the girl donned her most frivolous 
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dress. “‘I’m not sailing with you tonight, 
dad,”’ she told her father as he smoked an 
after-supper Havana and stared at the 
darkening bay. ‘‘I feel as though I need 
a change, and I’ve promised to stop on the 
pier for a dance.” 

“Who with?” articulated Captain Starm 
through cigar smoke. 

Knowing she would only court a parental 
ultimatum if she mentioned the captain of 
the tug, Medicena guiltily named an in- 
nocuous youth of her acquaintance. 

“Well, all right,’’ granted her father, 
“but don’t get too gay, Medicena. I think 
maybe it’s the time to tell you the captain 
of the Dolphin has spoke to me seriously 
about you. He’s got something laid by, 
and he’s fond of you. You could do worse 
than to take him. Anyway, it’s a real 
offer, Medicena, and he’s going to ask you 
himself first good chance he gets.” 

“We'll talk about it some other time, 
dad,’’ said the girl uninterestedly. ‘I’m 
off!’’ She kissed him quickly, and gained 
the pier. She walked lightly down its 
business end to what might be called its 
jazz belt, where the blare and the crowds 
engulfed her. 

The eager young man waiting for her at 
the blatantly gay entrance to the pleasure 
pe knocked out his pipe and came toward 

er. 

“Well, what a surprise!”’ he exclaimed. 
“Right on the dot! I thought your kind 
of girl would make a fellow wait an hour at 
least. This is fine!’ 

“Yes,’”’ said the girl, trying not to look 
annoyed, ‘‘I’ve decided to meet you half- 
way. We'll try out that contrary theory of 
yours. I made a point of being early, just 
to please you, and I hope you’ll make a 
point of doing things to please me.” 
Fragile and blond, she looked up at him 
shyly. 

“Please you!’’ gasped the overcome 
young man unsteadily, dropping his banter. 
“T’d do anything in the world for you! 
I don’t know whether you even know my 
name or not. It’s Robert Hawks—Bob.”’ 

“Thank you, Bob,’’ she murmured. 

Searcely able to believe his ears, the 
captain of the worthy tugboat took her 
arm. ‘‘Let’s walk in a quiet part of the 
park, where we can just about hear the con- 
cert music, while we talk things over.’”’? He 
gestured toa palm-fringed alley a block or so 
from the pier. 

His companion glanced at it, and shud- 
dered. ‘Oh, it’s so dark down there!’’ she 
objected plaintively. ‘‘Let me get up my 
courage first!’’ The green light of the 
photographer’s palace at the pier’s entrance 
fell across them. ‘I know what let’s do 
first!’’ she cried. ‘‘Let’s have our pictures 
taken to give each other!” 

“All right,’ agreed the young man 
fondly. He followed her gay form in- 
dulgently into the photographic palace. 

Medicena greeted the long-nosed gracious 
proprietor happily. “‘Hello, Abe. We want 
our pictures taken, please,’’ she said, lean- 
ing her piquant little face across the 
counter amidst the artistic platinum en- 
largements of languishing beauties. 

“Ah! On a posteard now?” inquired 
Abe from habit, but answered himself. 
“T guess not. That ain’t so artistic. If 
you want to look positive beautiful, try 
these here large sepia prints in the soft 
focus style. I make a special price to you 
of twenty dollars. And you would both 
look so handsome, you couldn’t hardly 
know it was you!’ He beamed diplo- 
matically. 

“Twenty dollars for a few pictures!” 
gasped the captain of the tug. 

“Only to you,” the photographer re- 
minded him kindly. 

“Oh, I think they’re beautiful! Yes, 
Abe, we’ll have you take them right away,” 
ecstasized the girl. And while the photog- 
rapher was getting ready she said to the 
stunned Bob, taking his hand cajolingly, 
“‘T’m afraid you think it’s rather high, but 
it’s only once, and I want the very best 
picture of you I can possibly have! I’m 
sure you do of me too.” 

“That’s all right,’’ gulped her admirer 
heroically. ‘‘But it’s lucky I have twenty 
dollars with me!” 

“Yes, isn’t it?’’ agreed the girl inno- 
cently. ‘‘But since it’s Saturday night I 
rather thought you would have.” 

When they had posed against a back 
drop representing a worn-out ocean, with 
stuffed alligators beneath their feet, Bob 
paid, on the assurance that he would re- 
ceive the pictures the next day. He 
watched Medicena sharply during the 
transaction, but she did not even glance at 
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his money. She was completely absorbed 
in the moving spectacle of a miniature 
horse race going on’a few yards away. The 
young captain realized that indeed, theory 
aside, money was nothing to her; she had 


no conception of its worth. He bit his lip. | 


As one little tin horse dashed madly 
home in front of its painted tin brothers, 
Medicena turned a radiant face to her 
escort. “Isn’t it fun!’’ she laughed. ‘TI 
like the little yellow horse, don’t you? 
Look! They’re going to start again. Let’s 
bet five dollars on him, just for luck! Our 
luck,” she added winningly, “yours and 
mine, Bob.” 

The unfortunate Bob dazedly bestowed 
a bill upon the grinning manipulator of the 
tin race horses. Alas, the little yellow 
horse made a poor showing! ‘‘But I don’t 
like to give up,’’ pouted the girl dis- 
appointedly. ‘‘Let’s just put one more bet 
on the little yellow horse. He’ll win this 
time.’”’ The sober-minded Bob complied, 
with tightening lips; the little yellow horse 
came in second. 

After paying off the winners the barker 
announced graciously, “‘ And the little lady 
here wins a solid enamel pin as a consola- 
tion prize, since her horse came in second.” 
He handed the patently delighted Medi- 
cena the promised object, which twinkled 
enamelly on a pasteboard card. 

“TIsn’t that nice of him!” she said to her 
writhing escort. 
Let’s bet on the little blue horse this time.” 

“Wait,” admonished the captain of the 
worthy tug desperately. ‘I must tell you, 
I don’t approve of horse racing, really. 


The horses get hurt, you know; it’s brutal.” | 
“But this is just a game!” cried the 


astonished girl. 

“The principle is the same,’”’ said the 
young man, more firmly than logically. 

“Oh, if it’s a principle, of course I will 
give in to you,”’ agreed the girl angelically. 
He looked at her and melted. She was just 
a bright, thoughtless, gay child. ‘‘Shall 
we walk over to the concert now?” heasked. 

“Yes, only let’s get a soda first,’’ said 
the girl. ‘‘Do you mind? I just feel like 
ice cream to set me up.” 

“So do I,’’ agreed Bob, with the first 
heartiness he had shown. 


“There’s a lovely place just a little way | 
continued Medi- | 
cena, and led him on into the mazes of | 


further down the pier,’ 


screaming amusements. 

Seated at a tiny iron table amid the 
multiplied mirrors and festoons of paper 
roses of the ice-cream parlor, the girl 


ordered the most expensive dish the flowery | 


menu afforded—a delectable frappé of 
bananas, pineapples, strawberries and 


cherries, mixed with various sirups, ice | 


cream and whipped cream. As she some- 
what languidly consumed this, Medicena 


could not help staring in the mirrors at | 


herself and the good-looking young man 


beside her, busy with a severely plain dish | 


If only he had not 
He 


of chocolate cream. 
made himself so objectionable 
caught her eye in the mirror. 

“We do make a nice-looking couple, 
don’t we?”’ he said cheerfully. 

The girl bit her lip. 

“YVes,’”’ she murmured softly, “but that 
wasn’t what I was really interested in, at 
first. Look!’’ She indicated the part of 
the mirror above their heads which re- 
flected the particular booth of chance 
across the way. There a crowd of fascinated 


males stood about a conglomeration of | 
targets, two rows of white decoy ducks, | 
sedately moving in a procession across the | 
and grinning pickaninny | 
heads bobbing rhythmically out of barrels. | 


background, 


Strong men were aiming deadly rifles at 
these harmless things in the illusive hope 
of winning a box of good cigars. 


“Can you shoot?” the girl asked the | 


tug’s captain vivaciously. ‘‘I suppose you 
can. A man aiming a gun gives me all 
sorts of thrills! Do let me see you shoot! 
You can, can’t you?” 

‘Yes,’ replied the young man morosely. 


He paid the ice-cream check, and then, | 


under Medicena’s urging, took three mel- 
ancholy shots at the decoy ducks for fifty 
cents. 


“Tt’s a science,” proclaimed the hard- 


looking, elderly proprietor of the decoys, | } 
is real 


“to hit a movin’ duck! These 
bullets, too, an’ costs money. But I'll 


give ya seven shots for a dollar, gents, | 
seven shots for a dollar, an’ ef ya hit | 


Sambo’s eye, ya receives a box of fifteen- 
dollar cigars! Now, 


“Now we will be lucky! | 


Exasperated by the fact that he | 
did not hit them, though he was usually a | 
good shot, and though the thing looked | 
easy, he grimly ordered three more shots. | 


that’s handsome, | 
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You'll Grin Too 
When You Earn 


Prizes 
Cost-Free 


Our Book of Prizes 
will tell you how! 


VAMSEYSE SSHD AURURESAD CESSES ETT 
VAMGNLUNE AMSSE UOUPROSSE TE OEYOEROIOATESSUOSTARD OEY ESHUUOUOHE 


HE most interesting 

book you’ve ever read, 
and the hero is you— YOUR- 
SELF! That’s what you'll 
think when you read the new 
Curtis Book of Prizes! It 
shows how you can take your 
choice of 250 prizes—the best 
you’ve ever seen—then get 
them for yourself—cost-free! 


Money, Too! 


Better news still! Besides 
the bicycle, football goods, 
watch, radio—anything you 
choose from the prize book— 
you can, like this boy, earn 
extra money of your very 
own. You don’t have to ask 
dad any more! 


It’s Easy! 
How to get this Book of Prizes 
and learn to make your dreams 
come true? Simply be our sales- 
man a couple of hours after 
school on’ Thursdays and de- 
liver The Saturday Evening Post 
and The Ladies’ Home Journal 
to folks in your neighborhood 
(in U.S. A.). Easy—why it has 
to be—we'll show you how we 
help you to sell! Want to get 
started and read that Book of 
Prizes? Then mail the cou- 


pon—TO-DAY. 
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Step up an’ learn this little science of hittin’ 
the movin’ object! Educatin’ as well as 
interestin’. Step up!’ 

“Tl hit something here,’’ declared the 
tug’s master between his teeth, ‘‘or know 
the reason why!’’ A sort of madness had 
him in its grip. By the time he had shot 
ten dollars’ worth of the expensive real 
bullets he, surprisingly, hit over a decoy 
a though Sambo’s eye forever eluded 

im, 

“This here lucky gent wins one of the 
decoy-duck prizes,” announced the shoot- 
ing expert, handing the young man a box 
containing ten ashamed-looking cigars. 
“Come again, mister. You’ll hit Sambo’s 
eye yet, an’ win the big prize.” 

“You shoot awfully well,’ praised the 
girl flatteringly. ‘“‘Why don’t you try one 
of your cigars?” 

“T don’t like them,’’ responded the 
young captain sadly. “I never smoke 
anything but my pipe; or a cigarette, per- 
haps, in company.” 

“That’s too bad,” said the girl inno- 
cently. “‘What did you shoot for then?” 

Her escort stopped in his tracks and 
stared at her almost offensively; but the 
frivolous blond head was turned away from 
him, and the alluring lips uttered an 
interested ‘“‘Oh-ooh!’’ She turned back to 
him and grasped his sleeve with shining 
eyes. “It’s our chance, Bob! We'll need 
one, and think of getting it for only five 
dollars! Just look!” 

The impressive object to which she now 
pointed was a shining new automobile. A 
dapper youth stood in front of it with a 
fistful of tickets. 

“Five dollars a chance on this handsome 
car,” the youth was proclaiming dramati- 
cally, ‘and only one hundred chances will 
be sold! This is the opportunity of your 
lifetime, gentlemen and ladies! Now or 
never! And I only have a few tickets left 
unsold. Step up and win this beautiful 
ear for five dollars!” 

“Oh! We'll take one chance!” cried 
Medicena aloud to the youth. 

When they had the ticket the young 
captain of the tugboat, pale, drew the 
happy girl to one side, wiping his brow. 
““T don’t want to have you embarrassed,”’ 
he said, ‘‘and so I’ve got to tell you I have 
no more money in my pockets. I’m sorry! 
We’ve spent fifty dollars in an hour or so, 
and that’s nearly all I earn in a week. I’m 
just telling you.”’ 

“Oh!” The girl’s face fell, and she 
sighed pathetically. ‘‘We are poor, aren’t 
we? Never mind! I want to show you 
Mike. He’s the cutest monkey! In the 
big monkey cage right outside, and it 
doesn’t cost anything to look at them. 
I bring him peanuts every time I pass, but 
of course this time ——”’ 

“T have enough to buy a bag of peanuts,” 
said Bob shortly. 

Mike accepted the peanuts with stunning 
rapidity, and gorged them with his 
relatives. 

“But his cunningest trick,’”’ cried Medi- 
cena, ‘‘is this! Watch!” 

Before the horrified young man could 
prevent her she had playfully pulled his 
beloved pipe from his coat pocket and had 
offered it to Mike with an encouraging 
gurgle. 

Quick as lightning the monkey snatched 
it, rushed to the top of the cage and sat 
there with it in his mouth, chattering de- 
risively at the same time. 

“Here, you!”’ cried the harassed master 
of the tug, agonizedly shaking the bars of 
the cage. “You come back with that, you 
gibbering idiot, or I’ll ——” His emotion 
choked him. He turned exasperatedly to 
Medicena. ‘‘Make him come back with 
that!’’ he ordered, as if he were issuing an 
ultimatum. 

“He won’t,’”’ said the girl, shaking her 
head slowly. ‘‘That’s the best part of the 
trick!” 

The young man stared at her obsti- 
nately, attempting to wilt her with the 
power of the human eye. 

Finally, indeed, her gaze lowered in ap- 
parent confusion and she murmured, ‘“‘ But 
there was something serious you wanted 
to say to me! I’m afraid I’m very friv- 
olous. Shall we stroll back to the concert 
now?” 

“Tt’s over,” said Bob bitterly. From 
the end of the pier came the noise of the 
Yellow Fay docking on its return trip, and 
the passengers leaving it merrily. The 
young captain of the worthy tugboat strug- 
gled with his tongue a moment. ‘Good 
night,’’ he articulated decisively, whirled 
on his heel, and strode away through the 
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mocking amusements to the pier’s en- 
trance. He did not turn back his head once. 

The girl watched him. Her triumph 
could not have been more complete. Sud- 
denly she ducked behind a_ hot-dog 
sandwich-board sign, and taking out her 
handkerchief began to ery. 


A week passed, and now the Southern 
season was drawing rapidly to its close. 
The pelican, dozing on its post, saw a 
clearer expanse of bay daily, as yacht after 
shining yacht steamed out of the blue 
harbor. 

Captain Starm grew increasingly rest- 
less, overhauled his engine and all his 
canvas, and sniffed the winds. 

Cleopatra’s barge, after its brief day’s 
appearance, was seen no more on the bay’s 
waters. Only Medicena would furtively 
watch a garnet tug chugging utilitarianly 
back and forth, towing prosaic barges of 
sand. But let the sun shine hotly or the 
rain storm down, it used no umbrella; and 
the girl could guess the reason, knowing 
the letters its captain had painted there 
in the first flush of his faney. 

That rejuvenating widower, the captain 
of the rival pleasure boat, the Dolphin, 
pressed his respectful suit upon Medicena 
one night when the moon rose late and 
showed but half its face. The girl listened 
with languid uninterest. She did not even 
dislike him enough to refuse him brutally. 
Then, too, he was her father’s friend; she 
tried diplomacy. 

“Tf you can win the race tomorrow, ask 
me again,’”’ she said capriciously. It was 
tantamount to a refusal. Every year the 
Yellow Fay wound up the season by chal- 
lenging the other pleasure boats along the 
pier to a sailing race. Since they all knew 
the Yellow Fay was much the fastest 
among them under sail, it was purely a 
commercial adventure. They advertised 
it, and passengers were carried on the 
racing boats at so much per head. The 
passengers were the only ones who got 
excited or had any uncertainty about the 
outcome. 

“But—you know I have no chance!” 
exclaimed the dismayed captain of the 
Dolphin to Medicena. 

“Then don’t ask me,’’ returned the girl 
gently, and hurried inside. 

Alas, she had been too gentle, nor had 
she reckoned with the swelling vanity of 
the prideful male. 

“She’s a romantic little thing,’ the 
captain of the Dolphin reported to Captain 
Starm. ‘She wants me to win that fool 
race tomorrow! Said she’d have me if I 
did. Couldn’t we fix it up some way, eh? 
Just to satisfy her.”’ 

“T guess we could,’ agreed her father 
comfortably. 

The following day proved ideal racing 
weather, fair and bright, with a snap to the 
wind. There were but four boats entered, 
and the race was scheduled to start at two 
in the afternoon. The day being so fine, all 
four contestants were crowded with twitter- 
ing passengers, who were solemnly warned 
about keeping out of the way of the swing 
of the boom, and staying in their places. 
Even Medicena, attired in a sailor’s blouse 
and her officer’s cap, could not help feeling 
a gay thrill. 

At the appointed hour the four pleasure 
boats proceeded out into the channel under 
engine power, followed by a launch con- 
taining two judges, and nearly all the idle 
boats on the bay carrying spectators. In 
the channel the four lined up and shut off 
their engines. One of the judges fired a 
revolver into the air, and the race was on. 
The sailing yachts were to round a buoy 
opposite the Florida Light some ten miles 
away, and return to their starting point. 

The judges’ launch proceeded directly 
to the buoy in question, there to wait and 
see that the contestants rounded it fairly 
and properly. The fishing was good near 
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the buoy, and the judges had brought their 
lines. The other power boats circled around 
the competing vessels, commenting on 
their seamanship as they tacked or veered 
away, searching for gusts of wind. 

Medicena had never seen her father show 
less interest in a race. “Why, you’re not 
even giving her all the sail you can, dad!”’ 
she said at last impatiently. ‘“‘Let me 
handle her if you don’t feel well or any- 
thing.” 

““Nonsense!’’ responded her father briefly. 
“Are you so terrible anxious to win this 
race?”’ he added quizzically. 

“Of course!’’ exclaimed the girl. “We 
always do! You don’t want people to 
think the Fay isn’t what she was, do you?”’ 

The puzzled captain did not reply. How- 
ever, under his daughter’s uncompromising 
eye he was forced to sail ahead. He was 
well in the lead, with the straining Dolphin 
next behind him, when the buoy hove in 
sight. 

“His daughter watched him with sharp 
suspicion. ‘‘Look out, dad!’’ she cried 
suddenly. ‘‘You’re tacking too short! 
Don’t you see you won’t round the buoy? 
You’ll miss it, and have to go back around 
it, and lose a lot of time. Let me take the 
wheel!”’ 

Captain Starm glared at his daughter, 
exasperated, as he changed his course to 
round the buoy nicely. Never had the 
Fay sailed better; she was clipping along 
ahead at a gay pace! Captain Starm was 
annoyed. Yet he had given his word to 
his friend, the Dolphin’s captain, and he 
did not even consider going back on it now 
for some contrary whim of his daughter’s 
that he did not understand. He thought 
only of outwitting her. He was returning 
under the lee of the long palm-covered 
island that holds the Florida Light and 
separates the bay from the ocean. It is 
an island of sand, with treacherous shoals 
blocking its shores. 

“Father! You’re too close in! Do look 
out!”’ cried Medicena. “I never saw you 
sail so badly!’ 

“Huntin’ a wind,” grunted the captain 
sourly. 

“Look out!’’ screamed the girl again. 
“Oh! You’ve done it! We’re fast. I knew 
you would! How could you!” 

The Fay had nosed gently into a sand 
bar, with unviolent tremors that never- 
theless caused the passengers great excite- 
ment. 

“Now, everybody quiet!” called Captain 
Starm masterfully, but refusing to meet 
his daughter’s scornful eye. ‘‘No danger! 
Just a bar. The tide’s rising and we’ll be 
afloat in an hour.’ 

“Yes; too late to win the race!” It 
was his daughter who spoke. 

““Can’t be helped,’’ replied her father 
cheerfully, a load off his mind. ‘Better 
luck next time. Besides, the Dolphin de- 
age to win.’”’ He winked at the dismayed 
girl. 

“Is there something the matter with 
your eyes, father?’’ she inquired coldly. 
“T don’t think you see straight!’’ She 
looked back miserably at the Dolphin 
gayly rounding the buoy. ‘Maybe one of 
the launches can pull us off!” she urged 
hopefully. 

“T doubt if they have power enough, 
even if I, or they, had a towrope, which I 
haven’t,’”’ said her father. 

“You wouldn’t have,” observed the girl 

witheringly. Her eyes searched the bay 
for an idea, as the Dolphin drew trium- 
phantly nearer. 
_ “Father!’’ she exclaimed with sudden 
joy. “Look! There’s a tugboat coming! 
It’ll be opposite us in five minutes. It has 
no barges, and it’s sure to have a towrope! 
Oh, good!” 

“What of it?’’ inquired the captain 
sinkingly. 

“This of it!”’ cried the girl. ‘That it 
can pull us off here, and we can win the 
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race as we should! I can see you fix, 
with that silly old captain of the De 
I don’t know what he told you, but; 
stand right now, dad, that I won’ 
him win this race. I don’t want hi 
You’ve done your part, and he can’t! 
you.” 

Captain Starm threw up his har 
surrender. 

The Dolphin passed them, all sails: 
just as the tug—it was a garnet-red ¢ 
got within hailing distance. 

Medicena, her color high, raised a 
phone and called brazenly, ‘Ty 
ahoy! Can you pull us off this 
once?” 

The dark-eyed young captain of t 
did not pause to megaphone a rep) 
steered toward them, waving one h; 
token of compliance. When near ¢| 
the tug turned about and backed { 
it, finally standing still a few feet 
The tug’s young captain came 2 
silently tossed the Fay a rope, whi 
girl caught and handed to her fat 
secure on the yacht’s stern. ; 

“Why, it’s that young fellow that 
began Captain Starm. ; 

“Yes, father, so it is. Do wate 
rope!”’ said his daughter impatiently 

The eloquent dark eyes of the yw 
master of the tug, after a mor 
struggle, gave up, and sought the 
with ardent questioning. 

“T’m sorry it had to be you I h 
said Medicena blushingly. “I know- 
don’t like me now.” 

“T’m afraid,’’ responded the young 
leaning over the tug’s stern almosi 
enough to touch her, ‘“‘that it’s the 
way about. You convinced me you 
like me. But I want to apologize for 
such a boor the other evening, anyho 

“Oh! You apologize for the y 
behaved that night?”’ inquired th 
eagerly. 

“Yes,’’ said the young man humbk 

“Well, I—I—forgive you,’ she 
mured; and there was no mistakin 
gladness in her eyes. The tug’s x 
leaned farther toward her, and 3 
fell in. 

“Hey, there! Are you going to p 
off?’’ called Captain Starm. 

The young man, walking on air, k 
bade his engineer get up speed. Grindiny 
and puffing desperately the little tug pulk 
the Fay, stern foremost, back int 
channel water. r 4 

“Father, can you still beat the Dolphin!’ 
urged Medicena. ; 

“Tf you want me to that much, I 
I can,’ grumbled Captain Starm. 
tossed the towrope back to the tug. “ 
see me at the pier tonight and I’ 
you,” he called. “‘Thanks!” j 

“And put your umbrella up!” sere 
the girl. ‘‘Don’t get a sunstroke.” 
mixed feelings she watched the 
solemnly hoist its umbrella, procla 
to all the world that it was Cleop 
Barge. i 


A pelican, meditating on a post at 
down, when all the bay was calm ani 
excitement of the race over, blinked | 
flag of victory flying from the ma 
the Yellow Fay. 

Captain Starm sat smoking content 
in the quiet stern. He could nots 
bow of his boat, hidden by the sails, 
he did not try to. , 

“It’s all for the best, I guess,” he 
tered. ‘“‘So long as Medicena wants 
and he’s a steady lad.”’ A clatter fro 
bow caused him to look up. His daw 
and the young captain of the tu 
came and stood before him, hand i 

“We're to be married, captain,” 
young man happily, “if you’ve no § 
objection. I havea theory about co 
that I’m bound to put to the test 
Medicena and J are, I know, as diff 
day from night. She’s all for a goo 
and spending money going around, 
I ete RE s 


“Suffering sea tripe!’’ interrupte 
astonished captain. ‘‘ Where did you go 
get such ideas?” He stared from the eM 
nently philosophical young man 
blushing girl. ‘‘Why,’’ he said im 
sively, ‘‘Medicena’s the most econo 
girl and the best housewife I ever di¢ 
She even surprises her mother that. 
and we worried, sometimes, to see 2 
serious, not caring to go out hardly 4 
Beaus she’s always had, on accoun 
looks. But the man who marti 
daughter, young sir, is getting a { 
rare good sense!”’ i 
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CurRTIS WOODWORK 


DOORS, WINDOWS, FRAMES, EXTERIOR MOLDING, TRIM. ENTRANCES, 
MANTELS, CABINETWORK AND STAIRWAYS IN COLONIAL, ENGLISH AND 
OTHER ARCHITECTURAL TYPES. KITCHEN DRESSERS, IRONING BOARDS, 
MEDICINE CASES, LINEN CLOSETS-AND OTHER BUILT-IN FEATURES 


/ 
/ 


We cannot legally prevent imi- Curtis Woodwork is sold by 
tators from copying our pat- retail lumbermen east of the 
terns and designs. The law, . Rockies. If you are unable to 
however, does prevent others find a Curtis dealer write us 
from using our trademark. and we will see that you are 
Make sure thes the ete informed as to all details of 
you buy—sash, doors, mold- Curtis service and supplied 
ings or interior woodwork— ] eB Ss 6 with the name of a dealer in 
bears the CURTIS trademark your vicinity who will be glad 
" to serve you 
> ‘ - ¥ 
aie > 
mm is 


SCRE. 


Vhat does “Woodwork” 
1ean to You? 


What sort of woodwork are you going to have in your house?” 
ou say—“White” or “Mahogany” —or “Oak” and think you've 
vered the question. 

eally now, is that enough to know about woodwork? 

or woodwork is a very important factor in the beauty of your 
e, and Curtis Woodwork covers nearly everything in building 
makes a home attractive and convenient. 

nagine how your house would look without the woodwork. 
‘here would be ragged openings instead of doors and windows— 
walls clear to the floor—an unfinished fireplace—no stairs. 
surtis Woodwork marks the point where the house builders finish 
the home builders begin. And right here is where your own 
2 and individuality should be consulted. 


| 
| See that your home expresses your own taste 


Jith the help of the service that Curtis offers it is easy to build 
me that will be your home in every sense of the word 


'o not overlook the moldings and trim. Do 
take the doors and windows for granted. 


‘oors are something more than swinging 

itions. They may be artistic or they may 

ommonplace. 

, door may say “No admittance” or it 
say “Welcome.” 

1 : 

ou may be pleased with a mantel or a 

‘case that is built to your order or you 

_be disappointed. 

rom Curtis Standardized designs you can 

st and know in advance just what you 

zoing to get. You may also choose pleas 
designs in doors, windows, china closets, — G7.0/ aver, 30, diferent davies ph 

Wers, breakfast “looks and” many others © sominent archieass Tiere oe rns 

is of beauty, utility and convenience. ee ee re eee ae fn 


French Doors C-320 


Artistic and effective when used between rooms. Ideal for entrance to the porch. This is 
but one of many types of French doors, each designed for various sizes and styles of homes. 


This is one of the advantages of standard- 
ization, for it is clear that these beautiful 
pieces of woodwork could not be produced 
so reasonably if made one at a time. 

It will pay you to see the nearest Curtis 
dealer and let him show you just what Curtis 
Woodwork includes and how wide is the 
variety of designs. He will also give you 
many valuable and practical suggestions to 
aid you in planning your new home or re- 
modeling your old one. 


Write us for any information you may 


} : : : able to your home. Mantel C-617 ; has 

our architect or builder will be glad to Here again the wide variety of Curt wish. We have plan books containing many 
erate with you and help you in your designs makes possible the selection’ _ complete designs for different styles of homes. 
ction. best se There are individual books on bungalows, 


114 and 2 story houses, houses of 5 rooms, 
6 rooms, 7 rooms, and 8 rooms. We will gladly 
forward any of these books to you. Simply 
indicate which ones you desire, enclosing $1 
for each. 


‘his woodwork is designed by masters. 
‘use each design is made in large quan- 
s, the prices are kept surprisingly low. 


low you benefit by standardization 


st to give you an idea of the prices of 
tis Woodwork we will mention a few. We 
>ve you will find them lower than you 


THE CURTIS COMPANIES SERVICE BUREAU 
304 Curtis Building, Clinton, lowa 
Curtis Companies, Incorporated, Clinton, lowa 


>cted. Mantels $10.00 to $75 FOO. French Curtis & Yale Co., Wausau, Wis.; Curtis Bros. & Co., Clinton, lowa; 
: Curtis, Towle & Paine Co., Lincoln, Nebr.; Curtis, Towle & Paine, 

rs as low as $15.32 per pair, Bookcases Topeka, Kan.; Curtis-Yale-Holland Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; Curtis 
Door & Sash Co., Chicago, Ill.; Curtis Sash & Door Co., Sioux City, 


oO and up, Staircases complete with Hanging China Closet C-731 lowa; Curtis Detroit Co., Detroit, Mich. 


A beautiful item for dining room or dining alcove. Harmonizes with Sales Offices in: Pittsburgh, New York, Baltimore 


isters, newels, etc., $136.00 to $227.00. any type of interior finish. Often used in artistic small homes, 
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The Newest and 


Achievement 


THE BRUNSWICK RADIOLA— Combining the 
world-noted Brunswick Phonograph with the super- 


lative in Radio, the Radiola Super-Heterodyne and 


Regenoflex. Whatit is and does—some amazing features 


ESS than six weeks ago, this new 
instrument was first announced. 
Today famous artists, musicians, 
critics, scores of America’s repre- 
sentative people, have joined in pay- 
ing tribute to what world’s author- 
ities acclaim the outstanding musical 
achievement of the day. 


Whatever may be your conceptions 
of the musical possibilities of radio, 
or of complete and permanent home 
entertainment, you are urged to 
hear it. 


All the music of all the world, the 
music of yesterday or today, at 
the simple turn of a lever! 


The Brunswick Radiola marks the 
joint achievement of the leader in 
musical reproduction with the 
leader in radio to attain the ulti- 


mate. A scientific combination, 
developed by the Brunswick labo- 
ratories in connection with the 
Radio Corporation, it embodies the 
best that men know in musie and 
in radio. i 


Not a makeshift, simply a radio 
receiver set in a phonograph, buta 
perfected, tested and proved combi 
nation. An instrument you can buy 
with positive and absolute assurance 
of lasting satisfaction throughout 
the years to come. _ 
The world-famous Brunswick 
Method of Reproduction has been 
subsidized to do for radio what it 
has done for music. The result in 
clarity, beauty and tonal quality is 
equaled only by the sweeping ver 
satility of this amazing instrument 

# isch ar oe . 


At a turn of the lever, you have 
radio's greatest thrill, the amazing 
Radiola Super-Heterodyne or Radiola 
Regenoflex to bring the mysteries of 
the air into your home, with tonal 
possibilities multiplied. 


At another turn, you have the fe 
corded music of all time at your 
command—your favorite records 
played as only a Brunswick cam 
play them. 


Brunswick Radiola No. 260 


Remember— Brunswick now offers the choice of 
two supreme musical instruments: the Brunswick ; 


Phonograph alone without radio, and the Brunswick 


Radiola, which is a phonograph, a radio in one. 
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The Brunswick Radiola 
Super-Heterodyne 


—some remarkable features 


Ls 


: 


ANF IANS 


—Requires no outside antenna—no 
ground wires. You can move it from 
room to room—plays wherever you 
place it. 


GOs 
TRCN IACA 


CLAS 


Brunswick Radiola occu- 
immeasurably a unique 
tion in the world of 
teal art. 
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—Amiazing selectivity permitting you 
to “cut out” what you don’t want to 
hear and pick out instantly what you 
do. Consider what this means in big 
centers. 
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Toderate prices—liberal 
terms of payment— 
truments now on display 
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—Combines the superlative in radio 
with the superlative in phonographic 
reproduction—a phonograph and a 
radio in one. 
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.€ are priced as low as $190, as to be sure of delivery 


odying the master craftsman- Advance models are now on display 


in cabinet work which charac- at your local Brunswick dealer’s. 
ves Brunswick. 
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To be sure of getting one of these 


e embody the noted Radiola 'Struments, choose now. 

er-Heterodyne. Others the Special demonstrations, day and 
jiola Regenoflex, the Radiola night, at the “Sign of Musical 
3and 3A. Prestige’’—your Brunswick dealer. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 


Manufacturers—Established 1845 
General Offices: Chicago Branches in All Principal Cities 
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Pure 
Thread Silk 


Hosiery for 


$1.00 


Ipswich Hosiery is made 
for Men, Women, and 
Children in styles ranging 
in price from 25c to $1.85, 


It’s hard to believe they cost 
only a dollar 


ike doesn’t really seem possible that stockings as lovely as 
these can be made for a dollar a pair. 

You must see them for yourself. Ask for the newest 
dollar value in Ipswich De Luxe hosiery. They're made of 
pure thread silk—in all colors—without a particle of fibre 
or artificial silk. Fine lisle gives extra elasticity to the garter- 
tops and reinforces the heels and toes. 

Their lasting beauty of fit, finish and style will give you a 
new idea of the value of an otherwise insignificant dollar bill. 
Sold by department stores and good hosiery shops everywhere. 


IPSWICH chee 
HOSIERY 


IPSWICH MILLS ~- 


Ipswich, Mass. 7 


Please send me a pair of your pure silk De Luxe 


I am enclosing a dollar. 


IPSWICH MILLS, Ipswich, Mass. 


stockings ©olor= = Size 


Name 
Address 


| yards. 
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THE BLACK CARGO 


(Continued from ; Page 31) 


was a little girl he came to watch me by 
the garden fence. And when I was older 
he gave the money to send me away to 
school in Boston, because he said he wanted 
me to be a lady, and sometimes he would 
come to see me there and talk to me about 
all sorts of things. He was very gentle. 
He always is when he speaks tome. You 
know his face, the way he looks sometimes, 
as though something is hurting him. I 
can’t explain it to you. I said you wouldn’ t 
understand, but someone’s got to stay.” 

His wharf was nearly half a mile away, 
but, nevertheless, Eliphalet Greer was close 
beside us then. His shadow seemed to fall 
between us. And then I saw something, 
something like the answer to a prayer. 

‘Look at his wharf!” I said. ‘Look at 
it! ! ” 

My voice was strained and hoarse in my 
excitement. And I moved a pace farther 
down the hill. 

“Look at the Felicity! They’re bringing 
water casks aboard. Look at them on the 
They’re bending new sail. He’s 
leaving. I tell you he’s leaving!” 

It was the Felicity. I knew the angle of 


| every rope and spar, though her hull was 
| hidden in the shadow of the wharf. They 
| had warped her alongside, but they were 


LAWRENCE & Co., Sole Selling Agents | 


| before I saw the men. 
' Eliphalet Greer’s warehouses. 
' was taken up by the harbor gulls. 
| quivering through the Felicity’s spars like 


not unloading. Instead they were rolling 
barrels and boxes aboard. I could see the 
men about her gangplank. I could almost 
tell who they were. Someone had stepped 


| from the door of one of the warehouses, a 


man in black, and upon his appearance the 
men alongside were imbued with a new 
activity. I knew him. I knew him, even 
from the graves of West Hill. It was 
Eliphalet Greer. 

Prudence was looking at the wharf with 
her lips half parted, and her cloak drawn 
tight about her. 

“Don’t you see, dear,’ I was saying, 
‘“everything’s over now? We’re out of it. 
We'll hardly remember him tomorrow. Tm 
going down. I’m going down to see.’ 

But she did not seem glad. She was 
looking at me as though she was afraid. 
I wonder if she saw something I did not 
see. I wonder if she saw the road before the 
end. 

“And what if it isn’t so?’’ she asked. 
“Tf he isn’t running away? 

I bent toward her, but she still looked at 
the wharf. I kissed her, but she never 
turned her head. 

“Tf he isn’t,’ I answered, “‘we’ll both 
stay on together. Don’t you see I'll never 


| leave you now?” 


She was looking up at me. 

“No matter what happens?”’ she asked. 

“No matter what happens,” I answered. 

“T can’t,”’ she whispered. “‘Oh—I can’t 
ask you to go again.” 


XVII 


STILL wonder what it is about a wharf 
that sets the blood to run. They are 
still along our river, but their planking 
has rotted, and the weeds grow between the 
cracks. They were the sea, and more than 


| the sea. They were trade and venture and 


memory and regret. For the dust of a 


| dozen seaports was stamped into their 
planking. They were steeped in coral and 


Caribbean sand, and spice and sandalwood 
and fish and rum and oak. I can still re- 
member how they thrilled with life when a 
ship was lashed along them, ready for the 
sea. 

Their restiveness became a turbulence 
then. The confusion of sounds was a rhyth- 
mic symphony like the chant of some old 
song, wordless but full of meaning, some song 
as old as sail. 

I could hear it before I saw the Felicity, 
It was rising above 
Its refrain 
It was 


some wild benediction. She was lashed 


_ against the piling with planking over her 


bulwarks and her hoisting rigging out. 
Eliphalet Greer was watching while they 
tossed the salt meat aboard and stored it 
in the after hatch. He was tapping with his 
cane on the planks while he listened to that 
medley of sound. 

Murdock himself was standing aft, 
shouting directions and encouragement to 
a dozen perspiring men who were grouped 
about the after hatch, and the spirit of it 
was stirring him also, giving rude poetry 
to his exhortations and lending his voice 
the blare of a trumpet. 
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“Git up in there!” he was shouting, 
“Step to it, you swabs! Git a move on, 
whole watch of you. Ain’t we going | 
clear tonight? Ain’t you getting ten e 
dollars apiece? Ten dollars! 
to get drunk on! Ten dollars and a wash 
licker. Ain’t that enough to make ¢ 
sweat run off of you? Crack ’em dow; 
then! Crack ’em down!” 

But Eliphalet Greer never spoke. Every 
now and then he would look up at the 
ging, and then glance out at the chanr 
markers in the stream, and then fall to tg 
ping with his cane. He was staring at the 
Felicity in a fascinated way, quite 
though he had not seen her a thousg 
times before, as though he had not sto 
by himself while they selected her timbe 
But he saw me. He saw me almost befor 
had picked my way through the gear th 
was still to go aboard, and-turned his ba 
on the Felicity and strode toward me. 

“Charles,” he said, ‘‘what are you doing 
here?” ; 

“‘T came to see you go,” I said. . 

As I spoke he paused uncertainly, seem 
on the point of answering, and then close 
his mouth tight shut, and glanced down 
the wharf toward the street. 

“Why didn’t you stay where I 
you?” he asked harshly. ‘‘I’ve sent a 
you three times. Come into the countin 
room. I’ve sent them all away. How ea 
think with this noise? Can’t they be quie 
Can’t those fools be still?” 

Then he was walking down the wha 
hastily, noisily, not with his old firm ste 
He was hurrying like the man in the Bi 
possessed of some evil spirit. The countin 
room was at the foot of the wharf, but ey 
there I could hear Murdock’s voice, 
the calling of the men. Eliphalet Gr 
moved faster. 


doom. He wrenched open the door of t 
countingroom and I followed him, and 
slammed it behind us. There it was, just 
I remembered it, with its bare, unplaster 
walls, the high stools and the desks wi 
the ledgers, and the pine table and 
chair where Eliphalet Greer had sat ve 
long ago. I remembered how quiet he h 
been. I remembered the smoothness of | 
voice, and the careful balance of his w 
I remembered, and I was startled by 
difference between then and now. 

Eliphalet Greer did not sit down. He was 
breathing fast. J 

“So you think I’m running away?” 
SEWoL. SO Li RE like you to come and see t 
old man go.’ 4 

“‘Aren’t you?” I asked. “You can’t 
me the Felicity isn’t going out tonigh 

Eliphalet Greer’s voice shook. 

“You fool!” he burst out. “You muddle 
headed fool! Do you think I’m going 
run away when the knives are out? Doy 
think you’re going to see the last of mel 
cause I’m putting water aboard a b 
Look at me! Look at me, and tell me ify 
think I’m going now.” ‘ 

But he never waited for me to rep 
I hardly think he ever knew what he sz 
just then. It was his mind, not his will that 
was speaking. 

“T’ll show him! IJ’ll show him that_ 
can’t play loose, not any more than 
could when he tried it last. Damn hil 
Does he think he can frighten me? Dar 
his eyes! What right has he to come 
and look me in the face? Haven’t I se 
him enough? MHasn’t he been with 1 
every day, every night, without his com 
here?” 

He stopped. His breathing had gro 
loud and stertorous. In those days wh 
the cold of winter was hard to stave Ol, 
and the forests still lay thick and dark not 
far to the west, good and evil were m 
definite and personal than they will e 
be again ‘ 

I wish I could be as sure of the devi 
presence now as I was in Eliphalet Gr 
countingroom. He was there in all - 
glory. He was gripping and goading Elipha- 
let like Sindbad’s Old Man of the Sea, ana 
Eliphalet was lost to himself in the fo 
which was uppermost within him. 

“Damn him!” began Eliphalet age 
and I stepped forward and seized his @ 
It was as rigid as the arm of a man If 
trance. 

“Be quiet, sir,” I said, “or they’ll he 
you in the street. What’s the use in cursing 
a man like that?” 

(Continued on Page 137) 


(Continued from Page 134) 

Vhen I touched him he looked at me so 
terly that I let him go. 

Damn him!” he reiterated, but he did 
iwith less force. His voice was halting, 
a clock that is running down. 

Be quiet,” I repeated, and he stopped. 
it surprised me how suddenly he stopped. 
| @ moment he looked blank and almost 
ited, and then he took a handkerchief 
head his pocket and drew it across his 


Charles,” he said, “I’m sorry. I’m not 
self today. You'll know when you have 
iething on jyour soul, and God knows I 
se enough.” 

‘Why es you loading the Felicity?” 
iked h 
: thought ‘he was quite himself again, for 
(stuffed his handkerchief back into his 
ket, and pulled back the armchair that 
pd by the pine table. 

, You ought to know, Charles,’’ he said. 
lan’t you guess?”’ 

' shook my head, and the countingroom 
still. I wished it was not. For some 
son I felt a dread of its silence. 

Yes, Charles,” he said at length; ‘‘the 
\icity’s going out; and Richard Parton’s 
1g with her.” 

You mean,” I asked incredulously, 

‘at he’s willing to do that?” 
fe looked fixedly at me before he re- 
d, and though his face had never 
peed, I had a strange fancy that he was 
se 
\No, that isn’t what I mean,’ 

-at’s why I want you here.” 
‘hen I saw his mouth twitch into a 
; ace that was far from amusement. He 
sed forward and seized my coat sleeve. 
,Don’t, Charles,’ he was saying— 
on’t leave me alone here—all alone in 

17 ’ 

Tis plea was so unexpected that I started 
ck, but he rose and slapped his other hand 
cinst my shoulder, and suddenly I felt as 
ql as stone. His face was not a foot from 
1,e, and it seemed to me that everything 
chad striven to hide was there—every 
«sion, every lust and pain. 

) You heard me,” he groaned. ‘I asked 
ii to goin peace. Must I always go on— 
lays on and on?”’ 

Then I felt his hand slipping from my 
tulder. His face was gray. His whole 
iy was sagging back. 

(The chair,” he said. ‘‘In a minute— 
’ be all right in a minute.”’ 

de was beside the chair, clutching blindly 
{the arms. He pitched into it, and his 
a2 dropped toward the table, and his 
e groped forward across the bare 
yod. 

| Stay where you are,” he said; ‘‘I’ll be 
lright in a minute.” 

ind there I stood. I can never wholly 
ilerstand what happened then. Perhaps 
{ras physical weakness which seized upon 
ii, but I think it was more than that, 
«7 that I have seen other men, partly 
ed and partly bad! He was not himself. 
‘ore was nothing familiar in the man who 
v3 sitting there. He was more than a 
izle individual. 

“Why was he just thesame?”’ he groaned. 
hy did he smile like that, just as he 
sd tosmile? Heknows, oh, yes, he knows 
sed to love him once, even when he was 
t»ped to the eyes in sin. Hasn’t he done 
rugh by putting the cup to my lips? He 
1w I’d be too weak ever to set it down.” 

You say you loved him?” 

‘liphalet Greer started at my voice. I 
<enever known whatit wasthat prompted 
Peepeak, for I had made up my mind to 
esti 
‘Then why,” I asked, “did you leave 

' on that island?” 

‘liphalet Greer drew himself straight up 
is chair. 

I'll tell you,” he said, “‘but there isn’t 
use. You’ll never understand men like 

and me, not until you’re like us, and I 
‘e you’ll never be. You’ll never know 
if makes us go on and why we can’t 
You don’t know about the devil and 
works. You’ve never had him whisper- 
(n your ear, whispering until everything 
‘de you goes, just the way a sail tears off 
yards. You’ve never had him beside 
while you lie awake looking at the 
ce 
| Was that why, ” T asked, “‘you put him 
the island?”’ 
liphalet Greer turntéd in his chair to 
: me. 

Because he tried to kill me. 

What makes you jump? 
rd of killing before.” 


’ he said; 


Be quiet, 
You’ve 
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“And why,” I asked, “‘did he try to kill 
ou?” 

“Wait till the blood gets in your own 
eyes,’ answered Eliphalet Greer. ‘‘It will 
some day. I’ve always known it will. 
Wait till you see a man’s face in your sleep, 
and his words begin to stick and scratch. 
He tried to kill me because we quarreled.”’ 

“You quarreled?”’ 

Eliphalet Greer leaned toward me across 
the table, and some of his former violence 
was back in his voice again. 

“Don’t look at me like a anarmnts s son! 
Don’t try to tell me what’s right and wrong. 
You’ve never felt remorse. You can’t feel 
it till you’ve been a man like me.” 

I had thought that he was afraid, but I 
knew he was not then. It was not fear 
which had broken him, but remorse itself. 
He was struggling with it like Sisyphus 
with his rock. 

“You’d have done it if you’d been there. 
Don’t tell me you wouldn’t. You’d be no 
better than anyone else if Satan came down 
beside you.’ 

But he never told me what I would have 
done. He seemed to have forgotten. His 
voice trailed away, and when he spoke 
again his words were in another key. 

“Yes, Charles, I’ve been a wicked man, 
but it’s not for you to judge. Only the 
wicked can judge the wicked; only the 
wicked know. I was born wicked. I wasa 
sinner before I carried blacks, before I heard 
the chains clank in the hold. I was a sinner 
before ever sinned. It was all marked out. 
I had to go on and on.” 

He had stretched his arms before him. 
They were poised in front of him, lank and 
ungainly in their black broadcloth, and his 
voice had soared out of his control. I 
started away from him. I was ashamed to 
stay and see him so, but I could not go. I 
could not, though no living man should see 
another as I saw Eliphalet then. There in 
his countingroom Eliphalet Greer was call- 
ing on his God. A torrent of wild words was 
surging to his lips. 

““O Maker of all living things,’”’ he cried, 
“Maker of the heavens and the earth, when 
wilt Thou set me free, O God! Wilt Thou 
never free Thy servant from the lusts of the 
flesh? Wilt Thou never send the devil from 
me? Save me from the clutches of the Old 
Man, and let me sin no more. Now that 
my sins are as scarlet, I pray Thee make 
them white as snow.” 

Was he crying the cry of all sinners then? 
Was it the prayer of all lost men? I find it 
hard to tell. I only remember he was pray- 
ing like a Methodist minister at a camp 
meeting. 

For a moment I thought he had lost his 
reason, and it was only later I thought of 
it in the light of pathos. 

“Be quiet,’’ I said hastily, 
hear you in the street.” 

I was not aware of the irony of my reply. 

“Charles,” he said, ‘‘listen’ to me, 
Charles.” 

“‘T am listening,’’ I said, ‘“‘but you needn’t 
tell me this. I know enough already. You 
don’t know what you’re saying. Why should 
I hear you so?” 

“Because,” he said, “I want you to pity 
me, Charles. I want you to know how I 
repent my sin, for I sin in spite of myself. 
I tell you it hurts me to do wrong.” 

“Then why do you keep on?” I began. 


“or they’ll 


“Why do you 
Eliphalet Greer turned to me almost in 
anger. 


“Because I must,” he said; ‘‘because it 
lies inside me—here. Won’t you pity me? 
Won’t you pity me when I’ve bartered 
away ten thousand lives, when my ships 
are bringing over more? Parton and I be- 
gan it, and I’ve kept it on alone.” 

“But why have you kept on?” I asked. 

“Because I couldn’t stop,” hesaid. ‘‘God 
knows I couldn’t stop. I tell you it’s in my 
blood. It runs through me like drink. I 
can’t stop. O Lord! O Maker of all liv- 


” 


ing 

“Don’t!” I interrupted hastily. “Say 

your prayers when I’m gone.’ 

he way he intoned his words had set 
my nerves on edge, but he did not appear 
to hear. 

“Save me, O Lord!” he cried. ‘‘How 
can I sell calicoes when I’ve sold men? I’ve 
tried, O Lord; I’ve tried! How can Your 
servant add figures when he’s seen topsails 
up in a gale, and they sell for four hundred 
dollars a head? How can any man do right 
when he’s done wrong, when he’s heard the 
grappling irons go down, and heard the 
shouting forward? Oh, why hast Thou 
made it so sweet, O Lord, so that every 
moment is like wine until the shouting dies? 
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Oh, why does it seem sweet now when I 
can hear it again, and the deck shakes, and 
I take another throw? Oh, when wilt Thou 
pane it bitter, O Lord and set Thy servant 
ree?”’ 

“Stop, Mr. Greer!” I cried. ‘You don’t 
know what you’re saying!” 

But he hardly stopped for breath. 

“And neither do you,’ he rejoined. 
“How can you knoyw till you’ve sunk a ship? 
I’ve dealt in slaves and I’ve seen piracy, 
but he needn’t throw it in my face. Damn 
him! He needn’t sneer at me now. He was 
up to it as much as I was. He shipped the 
crew at Singapore. Damn him! He touched 
off the first gun.”’ 

It was curious to see how the flames 
sprang up again within him, how the very 
memory of it had set him off again. It was 
like the wine of which he spoke, and the 
distorted shapes which were rising before 
him were like the echoes of the trumpets 
and the shouting of the captains. 

“Yes,” cried Eliphalet Greer. “‘How can 
I sell dead fish when I’ve been around Good 
Hope, when I’ve seen the channels behind 
the islands, and the water streaked out in 
the sun? How can I be honest when I’ve 
seen a crew driven below? I can’t stop it 
now!” 

“Do you know you're as good as telling 
me you used to be a pirate?” I exclaimed 
dizaily. ‘“‘You’re telling enough to hang 
yourself, twice over.” 

“And what if I have been?’’ demanded 
Eliphalet Greer. “‘He put me up toit. He 
was the devil himself, the devil and all his 
works. He told me about the gold. He 
knew how it was loaded. He’d been there 
his first trip out of Boston, and he remem- 
bered it ever since. He knew the way they 
hove to at night. How could I stop after 
what he told me? 

“Ask Murdock. Murdock knows. He 
boarded with us when we drove down the 
watch. He saw what we took off of her. 
He helped us row it back. He was there 
when we poured it on the cabin table, and 
all sail was up and we were running out of 
sight. There was enough to make us all 
rich. Oh, yes, Murdock was there. He was 
standing with his mouth hanging open. 

“Mr. Greer,’ he said, ‘it’s better than 
niggers’; and I said, ‘Lord, stay Thy hand. 
Thy servant hath enough.’ And Parton 
was there, too; right under the light. Oh, 
yes, he was there, and he only laughed, and 
I answered him. ‘Richard,’ I said, ‘we 
have sinned in the eyes of God and man’; 
and he laughed again, and then I saw what 
I had done, and I knelt on the floor and 


‘ prayed.” 


““You say you robbed a ship,’”’ I heard 
myself saying hoarsely; “I thought you 
were running slaves.” 

“Charles,”’ he said, “‘it’s the way of sin. 
We started with the slaves. We ran them 
in and came back for more until he grew 
tired. We ended in the Indian Ocean, rob- 
bing an Indiaman. It was sin upon sin, ever 
since I met him. He showed me the way to 
go. I was very weak, Charles, but I tried— 
God knows I tried. When I was young like 
you, I left this port an honest man. You 
see how I’ve ended now. Go back to the 
Gazette, and read how the Daphne was 
attacked in 1817.” 

I stared at the old man sitting before me. 
I was dazed by what I had heard. They 
were stupendous and terrible, his inco- 
herent words, and the fleeting glimpses into 
the life that lay behind him. It was incred- 
ible that he should be there with his gold 
watch chain, sitting in his countingroom, 
when he was walking iniquity. It was like 
some story in the forecastle when the sea is 
running high. 

“Ves,” he was saying, “I knew what I 
had done, after it was finished. Don’t say 
I never tried to put my sins behind me. I 
knew the horror of it then. It was like too 
much drink, and all the while he was goad- 
ing me on. You’ve seen him. You've 
heard his voice. ‘Get up, Eliphalet,’ he 
said. ‘You’ll be all right in the morning.’ 
‘Richard,’ I said, ‘I’ll never be so again,’ 
and he only kept on laughing. 

“*Vou old fool,’ he said, ‘we’ve been 
through all this before. Get up off the 
floor. We’ve only just begun.’ 

“T pulled myself up to my feet, and it 
made me sick to see him. He could always 
hold himself just so. He was like a picture, 
but I knew what he was then. It made me 
strong. 

“ Richard,’ Isaid, ‘we’vefinished. We’ve 
both of us done enough.’ 

‘And he just stood there with the lamp 
swaying back and forth above his head, 
and his handkerchief over his wrist where 
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he had been slashed, and his hair over his 
eyes. I can hear him now. 

““T,ook over there at the table,’ he said. 
‘We’ve got enough to buy three brigs, and 
enough to load ’em full. Not onelittlesloop, 
but three brigs, three brigs full of niggers. 
In a year we'll have enough to be rich for 
life—you know how. Do you think I’m go- 
ing to stop when we’ve just begun?’ 

“T knew what he said was true. The 
dealers were paying high, and we’d learned 
how to run them. We’d sold slaves at Rio 
and Havana, but the Lord had given me 
strength. 

“*Get thee behind me, Satan,’ I said; 
‘we’ve sinned enough. Think of the wife 
you have ashore.’” 

There was a moment’s silence before 
Eliphalet went on. 

“Yes, he had a wife—in Portsmouth it 
was. She was timid and played the spinnet, 
and thought he was a hero. She called him 
her knight. He had a way with women I 
could never understand. She thought he 
was the world, and he let her think so. He 
never told her a word of what he was up to. 
She was glad he was in partnership with a 
sober man like me. She’s been dead a long 
while now, but she never knew. There was 
a child, not two years old when we sailed. 
Wouldn’t you have thought he would have 
come to his senses when I reminded him he 
was a family man? He was fond of them 
both. I’ve often seen them together. 

““*Richard,’ I said, ‘think of the wife you 
have ashore!’ 

‘But it did no good. She was too far 

away. 
“*Will you ever stop referring to that?’ 
he cried out at me. ‘I am thinking of her. 
I’m providing for her by the sweat of my 
brow.’ 

“T still was gentle with him. ‘Oh, Rich- 
ard,’ I said, ‘can I not lead you to repent 
your sins, as I am repenting mine?’ 

*«* Are you going to drop it?’ he shouted. 
‘Are you going to sheer off just when 
things are coming our way?’ 

‘‘And I was angry, too, righteously angry 
with the anger of a just man. 

“*Richard,’ I cried back at him, ‘I’m 
finished. I’ll not go on. I’m sick. I’m sick 
of everything. I wasn’t made for a life like 
this, and I’m finished. I’ll not do it, and 
you'll not. Not while I’m alive.’” 

Eliphalet Greer wiped the perspiration 
from his forehead. I had never heard him 
speak for so long a time. As I set them 
down, his words do not seem much. I can 
remember better what he left unsaid, and 
what he did not say was probably truer 
than what he spoke, though the years al- 
ready were thick about it. 

I know the story now. As I think of it, 
the circumstances which surround it do 
not matter. The name of the ship, the bear- 
ings, how they came aboard, and the 
amount of money that was sealed in the 
cabin—are only a part of a hundred stories, 
warped and exaggerated until they have 
lost all semblance of truth. Eliphalet Greer 
himself is the only fact that makes the 
story strange. He was an element as out of 
place in that narrative as a pulpit in a 
gambling house. Was he always swaying 
back and forth, like some ill-weighted pen- 
dulum, between right and wrong? 

Eliphalet Greer paused. He seemed to 
be wrestling with some thought, some 
memory that was keener and more poignant 
than the rest. 

“And what do you guess he did then?”’ 
he asked, staring at the wall. “‘How did he 
pay me for my kindness and my forbear- 
ance and the years I stood beside him? 
Because I wanted to do right he tried to 
murder me! He offered the crew a hundred 
dollars apiece above their shares to have 
me thrown overboard! He tried to throw 
me to the fishes like Jonah to the whale!”’ 

Eliphalet’s voice had risen to a weird 
crescendo. 

“‘That’s what came of my kindness. 
That’s what came of my loving him like a 
brother! He tried to murder me when I 
ae my hand to save him from the eternal 

re! 

I sometimes wonder if Eliphalet Greer 
had the same gaunt figure then as when I 
first knew him, and whether his arms had 
the same ungainly swing. He was probably 
not much different, for time has little effect 
on a certain New England build, and it is 
as awkward in youth as it is in age. He 
must always have been more like a school- 
teacher than a sailor, a humorous sight 
when he pulled at a rope, an Ichabod 
Crane when he was out on the yards. I can 
see why Mr. Parton laughed when Eliphalet 

(Continued on Page 141) 
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Filled on the day it is sold 
so youwill get ALL its life 


A storage battery starts its life the 
very moment its cells are filled with 
acid solution. 


Consequently —the sooner you get 
your battery after it is filled, the more 
life you will receive from it. 


If it is a Willard Charged Bone-Dry 
Battery you will receive all of its life, 
because this very different battery is 
filled on the day you buy it. 

This is one reason why Willard 
Charged Bone-Dry Automobile Bat- 
teries last so much longer. Willard 


Threaded Rubber Insulation is another. 


The Threaded Rubber Insulation in a 
Willard Battery must last for the entire 
life of the plates, or the battery will be 
re-insulated by any Willard Service 
Station without charge. 


Threaded Rubber Insulation contains 
no moisture. It can be used dry when the 
battery is built. This permits us to com- 
bine Threaded Rubber Insulation with 
charged plates, which are also dry, and 
to build for you the only Charged Bone- 
Dry Automobile Battery made today. 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
In Canada, Willard Storage Battery Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


Hook up with Willard Rechargeable A and B batteries and listen to the difference. 
Listen to WTAM, too, Willard’s own Broadcasting Station. Wave length 390 meters. 


Wood Insulated Batteries are 
the batteries that first established 
Willard’s reputation for excel- 
lence. They’re better built today 
than ever before. 
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When the house overflows with guests 


OME at midnight with your guests, 
after the long ride through the crisp, 
autumnal air—misty and moonlit. 

Deliciously weary, you lazily relax 
into the deep, soft cushions of the big 
davenport for one last moment of sleepy 
comment, stifled yawns, lingering good- 
nights. What a delightful evening it has 
been! And how fortunate you are, with 
your limited space, to be able to enter- 
tain your guests with such carefree 
comfort ! 

True, they have taken every bedroom 
—but to you has fallen the soft luxury 
of the Kroehler Davenport Bed. W hat 
a convenience it is to have this extra 
sleeping space as your aid to hospitality ! 
No one, seeing the lovely lines of the low, 
wide davenport, could guess that with 
one easy motion it becomes the big, 
roomy bed that now, with soft, warm 


covers all in place, welcomes you to 
restful slumber. 

As you slip off into the billowy land of 
sleep, you are hazily aware of the utter 
comfort of this luxurious bed, its springs 
yielding gently beneath your weight, its 
soft, thick mattress bringing rest and re- 
laxation to every line of your weary body. 
Was there ever such another bed as this? 


| ° 
HIGAGO 
Res STRATFO) 


Morning will find it, with bed and 
bedding quickly folded away beneath 
the davenport seat, resuming its place as 
an aristocratic piece of living room fur- 
niture; forming with its matching chairs, 
a suite of unusual charm; yet ever ready, 
at a moment’s need, to provide extra 
sleeping space. 

Whatever type of furnishings you 
choose, there are Kroehler Davenport 
Beds to harmonize—handsome over- 
stuffed and period styles, richly uphol- 
stered in silk damask, tapestry, mohair, 
Chase Velmo or Baker Cut Pattern 
Velour, in leather or in Chase Leather- 
wove. Prices meet any requirement. 
Leading furniture dealers everywhere 
sell them for cash or on easy payments. 
Look for the name plate on the back of 
the davenport. Fill out the coupon 
below for our booklet and dealer’s name. 


KROEHLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CHICAGO, NEW YORK, and STRATFORD, ONT. 


Factories at KANKAKEE, ILL., BRADLEY, ILL., NAPERVILLE, ILL., BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


Canadian Factory: STRATFORD, ONT. 


KROEHLER. 


Davenport “Bed 


KROEHLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send me your booklet and the name of the nearest dealer. 


Name 
City 


5 es peers et Street a? 


ie State : 


October I, 1924 
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16 on the cabin floor, but time had 
ped that interview of its humor. The 
-g and the right were strangely inter- 
irled when it came back to life. ‘ 

“Vhy did he turn on me?” cried Eliph- 
(Greer. ‘‘He knew it would drive me 
ai Why didn’t he throw me in? Why 
d have to know?” : 

“Vhat did you do?” I asked. ‘‘ How did 
ind it out?”’ ‘ 

Ivas afraid—I am ashamed to say it— 
ws afraid he would start praying again, 
hat I should never know how it ended. 
yvhen I spoke he stopped and looked at 
e | a startled way, as though he had for- 
tn I was there. 

‘“Sharles,’’ said Eliphalet Greer, “I’m 
the man I used to be. Open the locker 
» e window and bring mea glass of rum. 
ulock told me.” 

‘Le rum was in a square brown bottle 
't a tumbler beside it. Eliphalet Greer 
c:d up the bottle in an unaccustomed 
1) and tilted it over the glass. He 
uoed when he put the spirits to his lips. 
eas still coughing when he set the glass 
vi before him. f 

“Tou’ve sailed with him,” he said. ‘‘ Did 
ver know a time when Murdock didn’t 
17 where his bread was buttered? Yes, 
.tidme, andI knew what to do. I offered 
erew five hundred apiece to put Richard 
un in irons.’”’ Eliphalet Greer had half 
se from his chair. ‘‘And they did it! 
hy knew me! They knew I’d keep my 
o| better than he’d keep his. They 
abed him out of his bunk that very 
g:;. Heswore at them. He begged them 
_t him go. O Lord, I can hear him 
»» I’ve heard him often since. He 
oght it was turn about, but I knew 
h; to do. I knew what he was. He was 
itn—Satan himself. He was the spirit of 
irness, and I sent him back to hell. The 
01 was guiding me then. It came to me 
<a dream. I was justice and I was ful- 
hent. I sat with him in the stern sheets 
hi we rowed him ashore, and he offered 
) zht me on the beach. I gave him his 
oes. I gave him his prize money. I gave 
n everything that was his. He was 
ading on the beach when we backed the 
i —but he never called back. Why didn’t 
2 all? If he only had I’d have set him 
oird again. If he’d only called, no mat- 
rvhat he’d have threatened, I’d have set 
inon board. But he only kept standing 
1€2. He never moved a hand.” 

"tere was one thing which I could not 
nerstand. 

‘3ut why did you do that? You had no 
roles. Why did you leave him there?’’ 

emanded as though I was a judge. 

Vien he tried to have you killed, why 
ic’t you kill when your turn came?”’ 

lis answer was too quick and unconsid- 
e not to be the truth. 

‘. did not dare,” he said. 
1 je? 
aid I could understand. It was his con- 
‘iice clinging to him like a gyve, the 
nrcience that held him still, that had 
ivys held him. ; 

‘should have! I should have! Don’t 
ui I don’t know that—but I couldn’t. 
> as fate. It was where I always fail. 
Jin I hated him most I couldn’t raise 
\yiand. I did what I did to save my soul, 
ul couldn’t raise my hand.” 

‘And yet ” T began. 

‘Yes,” he said, ‘‘I sent you, but you’ll 
er know how often I wished I’d called 
oiback.”” 

] was only a short while before, that 
td stood looking back at that island, 
a hing the same beach Eliphalet Greer 
a(watched, watching until it became as 
ale as some island in the clouds. The 
ech was of ancient coral and was very 
he. Eliphalet Greer had fallen silent, 
ul knew I was not the only one who was 
icing of the beach. 

“ thought you marooned him to save 
ot soul,’ I said. 
liphalet Greer brought his fist down on 
1€;able. 

“t didn’t save my soul!” he snapped. 
Vien I got to Cape Verd I couldn’t stop; 
olwhen I saw the boats there and the 


“Tt wasn’t 


\O2y.”” 

‘And you started in again?” I asked in- 

qplously. His story had changed from 
Eliphalet Greer bowed his 


oral tale. 
Ba. 
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“God help me, I couldn’t stop,” he said. 
“Not any more than Murdock could stop 
drinking. It’s in me. It’s in me still.’”’ 

He did not see the irony, or its useless- 
ness. - 

“Then there was no reason to leave him 
at all,’ I said. 

His head was up again, and his face had 
grown as uncompromising as stone. 

‘Charles,’ he said, ‘‘when you grow as 
old as I am, you’ll find your ways are set. 
I will not say what I might do if I was 
younger. I have been speaking in heat and 
pain, but I will not any more. If I regret 
what I have done, it’s too late. Now do 
you know why the Felicity’s against the 
wharf?’’ Before I could reply, he had 
moved beside me. “Because Richard Par- 
ton’s going back to the island,”’ he said. 

I started away, but he seized me by the 
shoulder. 

“You can’t be thinking of that!’’ I cried. 
“Haven’t you any mercy in you?” 

“*T’d have let him be if he hadn’t threat- 
ened me,’”’ said Eliphalet Greer. ‘‘Oh, yes, 
I’d have let him be; but it’s too late now! 
He’s going as soon as it gets dark. He’s 
going like a drunken sailor. They’re watch- 
ing him. His time is going to come.” 

As he spoke his hand on my shoulder 
tightened. 

“You know how it’s done. A crack on 
the head, and down they go. Murdock was 
right. The old way is the best way. He’ll 
find it won’t do to play loose with me, not 
any more than it ever did.” 

“If you think,” I began, “that I’m go- 
ing to be mixed up in this If you 
think ——” 

“You fool,” interrupted Eliphalet Greer, 
“why have I been talking to you? Answer 
me that.” 

“God help you, I don’t know,” I said. 

Eliphalet Greer folded his arms and 
every trace of kindness had gone out of him. 

“Because your life depends on your 
standing by. Because you and I are going 
up tonight to help Richard Parton on 
board.” 

I stepped toward him, but he stood still. 
For a second there was blackness around 
me. Everything seemed black.. A wave of 
black was enveloping me. I was struggling 
against it. 

“Get someone else to do your dirty 
work,”’ I gasped. 

Eliphalet Greer stood still with folded 


arms. 
“‘There’s no one else,’”’ he said. ‘‘Mur- 
dock’s too old, and he’s afraid. I want 


someone young, with his back to the wall. 
That’s why you’re coming with me, 
Charles.” 

I saw the devil then. The devil was 
Eliphalet Greer himself in his black coat. 

“That’s right,’ Eliphalet Greer was say- 
ing; ‘‘I know how you feel. Twist if you 
want, but you won’t get away. I’ve got 
the steel in you. Twist and be damned. If 
you don’t stand by me we all go together— 
you, Murdock, all of us. If you don’t lend 
a hand tonight I’ll let him stay. He’ll 
tell a pretty story, and I’ll let him tell it. 
He’ll tell ’em what I am; but I swear if I 
go down you'll go down with me. You’ve 
been in my pay. That’ll be enough to 
damn you when the time comes, and I[’ll 
swear the rest on the Book. I'll tell ’em 
a story they won’t forget. I know how to 
do it. I’ve broken men before. When I 
get through, you’ll be better dead, the 
whole crew of you. I’m not going down 
alone. I’ll pull the whole temple down, like 
Samson. Do you think you can take my 
money and not pay me back? Put down 
your arm. Don’t raise your hand to me, 
you paid murderer!”’ 

The stillness of the countingroom must 
have brought me back. I was standing 
close to Eliphalet Greer with my arm half 
raised, and he had not moved. He had not 
taken his eyes from mine, but the room 
seemed brighter and I could see other things 
beside his face. 

“Do what you like,” I said, ‘‘I’ll take 
my chances against anything you say. Do 
what you like. I’ve listened to you before.” 

And then I stopped. He must have seen 
my expression change, but he never knew 
what I was thinking. He said we would all 
go, and I knew we would. Only a little 
while ago she had been standing with her 
cloak around her watching me go down the 
hill, and he had said we would all go. She 
seemed to be standing close beside me 
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The Raymond Hotel, Lewiston, Idaho, showing a Blabon floor of black and white 
straight line inlaid tile linoleum (Pattern No. 1164) in its sitting room. 


Where floors get hardest wear! 
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page, 8’ x 11” brochure, 
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Home,’’ by Hazel H. 
Adler. Beautifully illus- 
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15 cents. 
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BLABON 


In hotel lounging rooms, in schoolrooms, in 
banks, in offices, in libraries—in any kind of build- 
ing where people constantly tread or stand, Blabon 
floors of Linoleum withstand the scuff and scrape 
of feet, and last for years of service. 

And the beauty of a floor of Blabon Inlaid or 
Plain Linoleum is not marred by constant use—the 
patterns and colors go through to the burlap back 
and never wear off as long as the linoleum lasts. 
An occasional waxing and polishing adds life. 
When cemented down by the modern method over 
builders’ deadening felt paper it has watertight 
seams that are practically invisible. 

A Blabon floor is sanitary. It is easy to keep 
clean. And where there is continual tracking in 
of dirt, this is an important consideration. Its 
resilience makes it quiet to the step and comfort- 
able under foot. It is economical to maintain, and 
adapted to modern fireproof construction, which 
makes linoleum floors almost a necessity. 

Blabon’s Linoleum is the beautiful and practical 
floor not only for business and public buildings, 
but for the home. 

There are many places where Blabon Printed 
Linoleums, even more moderate in price, may be 
used to advantage. A good floor varnish applied 
once or twice a year helps to preserve the original 


appearance of the patterns. 

Blabon Rugs of genuine linoleum are ideal floor cover- 
ings for the home. Beautiful, sanitary, mothproof. They lie 
flat without fastening. 

Any good furniture or department store can show you 
Blabon’s Linoleum. For genuine linoleum look for the name 
Blabon. Our illustrated booklet “The Floor for the Modern 


Home” will be sent free, upon request. 


The George W. Blabon Company, Philadelphia 
. Established 73 years 


Look for this label 
on the face 


of all 


Blabon’s Linoleum 
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again, and I knew I could not leave her 
so. I knew what they would say. I could 
hear the gossip go already. 

“Ah,” said Eliphalet Greer, ‘I thought 
you would understand!”’ 

But he never knew what I understood. 

“Making up your mind is always the 
hardest part,’ he said. “It will be as easy 
as easy now. I knew you would see the 
truth.” 

“T see it,”’ I answered, but he never knew 
what I saw. 

Eliphalet Greer sat himself back in his 
chair, and pulled out his heavy gold re- 
peater. 

“Charles,” he said, “‘you’ll be a man be- 
fore we’re through. I wish we both were 
young. Sit down now, and listen.” 


XVIII 


HY should I tell what I did that day, 

when I did nothing through my own 
volition? I was only waiting, waiting to 
play a part in Eliphalet Greer’s own story; 
and while I was waiting it still went on 
along the lines the stars had set, and I donot 
believe that any living man could have 
stopped it then. 

The noon meal had been cleared long ago 
when I entered the Anchor House. The 
tables had been laid for supper, and ‘the 
taproom was filled with an increasing 
number of men whose work at the wharves 
was over. I had been walking, though I 
cannot remember where. My head was 
aching, and my shoes were covered with 
mud. It seemed strange that no one knew 
that everything had been going on just as 
it had before, just as it had for a hundred 
other days. I was young then, too young 
to know how pitifully little we ever see of 
others’ lives. There must have been a 
dozen men in the taproom, seated com- 
fortably about the open fire, and I knew 
them all. My entrance did not disturb 
them however. It hardly caused a ripple. 
They greeted me as though I had never 
been away to sea, for in those days when 
everyone came and went, exits and en- 
trances meant less than they do now, and 
in a place as transient as the Anchor House, 
almost nothing. Jim Lowes was almost the 
only one who looked at me a second time. 
He had been standing behind the bar, but 
when he saw me he walked hastily around it. 

‘“Where’ve you been?”’ he asked. 

“Walking,” I answered. 

“Where?” 

“T don’t know,” I said; 
know. I hardly heard him. 
saw the taproom and the fire. 

“Charles,” he said regretfully, ‘‘you look 
like you’ve seen a ghost. I might have 
known you’d see too much. Why didn’t 
you leave ghosts to old folks who know 
what’s best?” 

I did not answer, and Jim Lowes had 
moved closer beside me, and waved his 
thumb toward the fire. 

“Bend down,” he said suddenly. “I 
can’t be hollering up at you. Bend down. 
I want to tell you something.” 

And then he lowered his voice to an 
undertone. 

“T’m not the only one who’s seeing 
things,’’ he whispered. ‘‘ When the day’s 
queer, the night’s queer, Charles. Listen. 
Where’s your ears? Listen.” 

Jim Lowes was pointing toward the 
guests about the fire. I became aware of 
something I had not noticed before, of 
an unusual interest, of excitement almost 
in the way they spoke and listened that 
was different from other afternoons. Old 
Ephraim Hoopes was bending forward, 
pounding the arm of his chair. 

There was nothing strange about Ephraim 
Hoopes’ being there. Everyone in town 
knew his habits. He was in the taproom 
any afternoon. Any morning when the 
weather was fit, his fishing sloop would put 
out of harbor before it was light, and he 
always went alone. He knew the ledges 
like the palm of his hand. He fished, not 
because he had to, for he had enough means 
to avoid work. Though he was old, he was 
still an active man, and he always said that 
he disliked'sitting still until his clock struck. 
I do not believe he was ever happy unless he 
was out of sight of land, for he had spent 
his life on deep water. He was always 
restless. He was always anxious to be out 
to see how it looked offshore, and it was 
plain to see that he had taken his trip that 
morning. His beard was jutting forth 
aggressively from his chin, and moving like 
a whitecap on a wave. He had thrown out 
his chest as he always did after his third 
glass, and was glancing indignantly about 
him. 


and I didn’t 
I only half 
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“T tell you I saw it,’’ he was saying. 
“Ain’t it enough to tell you I saw it?” 

Jacob Rice, who ran the store across the 
street, was sitting beside him, smoking his 
clay pipe. He tapped the ashes out on the 
palm of his hand as Ephraim Hoopes 
finished speaking. I still remember Jacob 
Rice’s sharp nasal voice. 

“Ephraim,” he said, “‘won’t you never 
stay ashore where you belong? Won’t you 
ever stop gallivanting about in that little 
nutshell when there isn’t any need? You’ve 
told a lot about what you’ve seen, but ain’t 
you getting too old, Ephraim, to go on 
jeopardizing your immortal soul?” 

Ephraim Hoopes whirled indignantly to- 
ward him. 

“What about you, you old skinflint?”’ he 
demanded. ‘‘ Don’t you talk to God-fearing 
folks, when I saw you putting sand in your 
sugar yesterday.”’ 

“Stuff!’? said Jacob Rice, unmoved. 
“You saw me like you saw that ship, and 
you saw that ship because you like to talk, 
and folks are tired of your old yarns and 
you like to have folks listen.”’ 

Ephraim Hoopes made an indignant ges- 
ture. 

“By Godfrey!’ he demanded. ‘Don’t 
any of you believe me? Not when I saw 
with my own eyes? Not when I saw her 
lines? I know what I see and what I don’t. 
My eyes are good enough for that, and 
they’ve seen a sight more than anybody’s 
here. She was coming down right on top 
of me, before she put about. I was as near 
as over the’street. I saw ’em on the deck. 
I saw every eternal line of- her. I know 
every ship that’s come out of the Morrill 
yard. I know how young Morrill cuts the 
bows. I know what he builds as well as 
I know myself. She was one of Morrill’s 
ships. I'll swear it on the judgment book. 
She was launched in ’25. Her name’s 
different. Her paint’s different. Her rig- 
ging’s not the same, but I know her.” 

“And she’s out there now?’’ someone 
asked. 

“‘She’s out there standing off and on, like 
she’s waiting a time to come in,’’ Ephraim 
Hoopes answered. 

“Tf she’s out there, what’s she waiting 
for?” asked Jacob Rice. ‘‘Who ever heard 
of askipper in his senses standing on and off 
on a quiet day with everything clear?” 

Beforereplying, Ephraim Hoopes glanced 
around him, and the semicircle of chairs 
scraped forward. 

“Ask Eliphalet Greer,’ hesaid. “‘Mebbe 
he knows if anybody does.” 

The chairs scraped nearer. 

“But she’s no ship of his,’’ someone said. 

Ephraim Hoopes shook his head de- 
jectedly. 

“It’s like you,” he said, “‘never to re- 
member. She was a ship of his. She left 
here in his name. She left here seven years 
ago. He sold her—in Baltimore, if I re- 
member right. You ask him. Mebbe he’s 
bought her back again.” 

I heard Jim Lowes catch his breath, as 
sharply as though he had been plunged 
into cold water. 

“You say she’s out there still,’’ he asked, 
“standing off and on?” : 

“That’s where she is,” said Ephraim 
Hoopes. “‘You can’t fool me. I know her. 
I know the hull of every vessel I’ve ever 
clapped eye on. She’s one that Morrill 
built for Eliphalet Greer, and which sailed 
out in ’25, and now she’s painted black as 
pitch, and all her ports are open, and when 
the lookout saw me he sang out, and they 
put over just like that. They sheered off as 
if they were afraid. I tell you there’s wick- 
edness aboard her. She ain’t an honest 
ship. I know what she looked like to me, 
but I won’t say.”’ 

“Stuff!’’ said Jacob Rice. “If she’s out 
there she was blown in last night, and she’s 
lost her bearings.” 

“Well, well,’’ said Ephraim Hoopes more 
pleasantly, ‘‘I’m only telling what I saw. 
Go out and look for yourself.” 

Jim Lowes was wiping his hands hastily 
on his apron, though there seemed to be no 
need. 

“Charles,” he said, “‘you’ll be wanting to 
see your bedchamber, Charles.” 

“T want to hear what he’s saying,’’ I 
objected, but Jim Lowes was pulling me 
away. 

“Haven’t you heard enough?” he an- 
swered tartly. 

He kept pulling at my sleeve. And I fol- 
lowed him from the taproom up the creak- 
ing stairs. 

There was a musty smell in the passage- 
way, and I knew that my room would 
smell the same. It was before the time of 
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machine-made carpets, and the halls were 
bare, so that our feet sounded heavily. A 
row of doors stood on either side, but Jim 
Lowes passed them all, and turned to a 
side passage at his left toward the L above 
the kitchen. 

“Here you be, Charles,”’ he said. 

He spoke without much pride, and there 
was a reason. There was never much cause 
to be proud of the accommodations which 
the Anchor House afforded. It was a nar- 
row room with a single window open to- 
ward the harbor. There was a bed close to 
the wall, a rush-bottom chair with a candle 
upon it, and a jug and a pitcher. I remem- 
ber it seemed like a very small room to hold 
both of us. Jim Lowes was breathing rap- 
idly, and his breath sounded unusually loud 
in those close quarters. 

“You heard what he said,” Jim Lowes 
whispered. ‘‘He saw a ship out there. I 
don’t feel easy about what’s going on to- 
night.”’ 

“So you know what’s going on tonight?” 
I asked. 

Jim Lowes glanced about him nervously. 

“You needn’t speak so loud,’”’ he remon- 
strated. ‘‘Ain’t it hard enough without 
talking, I should admire to know? How 
can I keep respectable without I keep 
things quiet? Ain’t it bad enough to have 
him four doors down the hall, just settin’ 
on a chair with his legs cocked up on the 
bed, reading a book, just like he was a 
teacher at the college? Reading a book! 
And Jim Young and West down in the 
street watching if he goes out, and there 
he’s just settin’ as if everything was peace- 
ful. What makes him so quiet for? That’s 
what I’d like to know.” 

“Richard Parton’s in here now?” I 
stammered. 

“Charles,” said Jim Lowes, ‘‘since I’ve 
been keeping tavern I’ve always satisfied 
my customers, and I don’t call to interfere 
in gentlemen’s-quarrels. If Mr. Greer wants 
the house quiet I’ll keep it quiet, and no 
questions asked; provided he pays enough. 
I know when a man’s dead and when he 
isn’t—but what’s he reading a book for? 
It isn’t like him just to be settin’ still.”” Jim 
Lowes moved toward the door. ‘I never 
have liked it, and now there comes a ship,” 
he said. 

Then I was alone in my room. The walls 
were blank, and painted a dingy yellow. 
The floor was bare except for a thin strip 
of carpet by the bed. The single window 
was an uncompromising square of light. 
The bed covering was white, unrelieved by 
a single spot or shadow. There were not 
more than three paces from the door to the 
window. I remember the number well, for 
I walked back and forth for a little while. I 
was quite alone, and yet I was never less 
alone than I was then. Faces kept leaping 
up in my memory, faces and disjointed 
words. I had been ashamed to be seen in 
the streets, but it was worse there by my- 
self. The thing I was going to do kept run- 
ning through my mind. Eliphalet Greer’s 
voice kept ringing in my ears. 

Thad not felt it out of doors, but between 
those narrow walls I was filled with a curious 
sickly fear. Mr. Parton was reading in his 
room, four doors away, Jim Lowes had 
said. He was waiting and I was waiting, 
but I was not afraid of him. My fear was 
of something greater than Mr. Parton 
would ever be. The walls of that room 
seemed to press upon me. They seemed to 
be moving nearer, like the walls in some 
cell of the Inquisition, until the air itself 
seemed possessed of an intolerable weight. 
The room itself was like a cell. It was 
shutting me from life. It was like the 
island where he was going. I wanted to 
look at the water again, at the water and 
the sky. 

I could see it from my window just above 
the elm trees in the street beneath. The 
sun was upon it, so that it moved and 
shone like blades of bluish steel. The river 
was like a road, widening at its mouth into 
a great plain that vanished in the sky be- 
hind a bank of clouds, which already were 
growing vague and soft as clouds do when 
the sun falls low. It was hard to see where 
the water ended and the sky began. Now 
and then the sun’s rays would strike on a 
wave which seemed to lap against the 
clouds themselves, but then the wave would 
sink again, and I could see the ocean swell 
beyond. At first I thought there was noth- 
ing upon that stretch of water. It seemed 
as lonely as it had in the beginning, and 
then I saw a sail. 

It was like light on the water at first, it 
was so far away. It appeared and vanished 
at first like the rising of the water, but as 
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I watched, it became a constant d 
thing, a speck of white distinct fro 
and cloud. It was only a speck of 1 
but I knew it was a sail, a sail stand 
toward shore. 

I remember I felt tired, deathly tir 
recall that I stretched myself on my 
and that the mud from my shoes sm 
the white coverlid. I remember starij 
at the ceiling, but the sea was still ] 
me. I shut my eyes, but the sun wa 
upon the water. Voices were calling ; 
it. I could hear the creaking of block 
the straining of wood. And then my 
had gone to strange places, airy fan 
places, filled with sights I had seen } 
and sights I had never seen. Eli 
Greer was with me. He kept dartin 
from chaos, and even when everything 
still, and blacker than night, Eli 
Greer was there. His hand was < 
shoulder, and I could hear a voice s 
feebly into the dark. 

“O Lord,” it was saying, ‘““my 
as scarlet. I pray Thee make them 
snow.” } 4 

But I could not tell whether he we 
ing or whether it was I. : 
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“Can we get those blues 
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from Memphis?” “as Just turn the dials 


to 64, Mary, and we'll have ’em right away.” 


Yu never imagined that radio could be so sure—so simple 
tcuse. Just think! Once you’ve tuned in a station with 
VorkRite Super Neutrodyne Receivers, you can turn to 
itnstantly, at any time, simply by referring to your “log.” 


S'ect what you want to hear from the daily programs— 
ad know in advance that WorkRite will get it for you 
-clear as a bell, with no loss of quality, richness or bril- 
lince, and free from distracting howls or whistles. 


VorkRite brings in distant stations—not just once in 
a hile—but regularly and distinctly on the loud speaker. 
Lider favorable conditions, it will bring in broadcasting 
fim across the continent. 


Amazing Selectivity 


Tere’s another great WorkRite advantage that you'll 
a reciate. It’s this. No matter how powerful your local 
sitions may be, you can easily tune them out and bring in 
O1er stations using practically the same wave length. 


Te first time you operate one of these beautiful, com- 
prionable sets, you'll think it’s almost magical. But, 
tlre’s really no secret to WorkRite’s remarkable range 


and selectivity. They are due largely to two things: First— 
WorkRite’s ingenious Super Neutrodyne “hook-up.” 
Second—the way WorkRite is built—the fine materials 
that go into every set—the intimate, careful attention 
given to every detail of manufacture. 


Already Tremendously Successful 


WorkRite has already won a host of enthusiastic friends. 
Dealers in many cities find themselves pressed to meet the 
demand for WorkRite. So, if the store you visit is unable to 
demonstrate WorkRite for you, write us and we will send 
you the name of a store that can. Or, if you want to know 
more about WorkRite sets before you see them, mail coupon 
below and we'll send a beautiful illustrated rotogravure 
folder giving full information on all WorkRite models. 


By all means, know what WorkRite will do. It would 
mean so much to you and your family—a new delight, 
a fresh treat, every day. 


THE WORKRITE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1812 EAST 30TH STREET CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Branches: Chicago, 536 Lake Shore Drive, Los Angeles, 239 South Los Angeles Street 


DEALERS —If you don’t know about WorkRite Super Neutrodyne 


Receivers, by all means write us immediately for full particulars. 
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WORKRITE AIR MASTER 


Like all WorkRite models, this isa 5 tube 
set, encased in genuine brown mahogany 
cabinet with graceful sloping panel. Al- 
mostidentical with WorkRite Radio King, 
shown in main illustration, except the 
latter has a loud speaker built into cab- 
inet behind a handsome grille. Both fur- 
nished with plug and special cable carry- 
ing all battery wires. 

Price, Air Master, without accessories, $160 
Price, Radio King, without accessories, $220 


WORKRITE ARISTOCRAT 


In this beautiful mahogany console, the 
loud speaker with special horn and re- 
producing unit is placed on one side and 
compartment for A and B batteries on 
other side. All connections made inside 
with cable and plug. Front drops, forming 
atm-rest for tuning or writing. Drawer 
beneath drop is provided for log sheets, 
etc. A set unsurpassed in any respect. 


Price, Aristocrat, without accessories, $350 


Send Coupon for FREE 
Rotogravure Booklet 


The WorkRite Manufacturing Co. 
1812 East 30th Street Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me FREE a copy of the 
Rotogravure booklet which describes 


WorkRite. 
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C. Ye Safeway Scan 


HE Safeway Six-Wheeler is the most conspicuous and 

outstanding achievement since the development of the 

first motor coach. It is the result of determination to bring 
to highway transportation the luxury, comfort and safety of the 
high-powered limousine. 


To achieve this ideal took six years of engineering effort. 
Five years of grueling road tests. A million miles of merci- 
less driving through all sorts of roads and weather. No coach 
ever had such searching tests. For the Six-Wheeler was so 
novel in idea, so remarkable in its performance, that it was not 
placed upon the market until every last refinement was made 
and every claim established beyond shadow of a doubt. 


It is the successful application of the four rear wheels in 
tandem that makes the Safeway Six-Wheeler the outstand- 
ing achievement in coach design. Weight is distributed 
over all six wheels. So, for the first time on a coach of this 
Capacity, the use of pneumatic tires with their superior 
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cushioning qualities becomes both practical and economical. 


Drive is on all four rear wheels. Two separate axles, resil- 
iently sprung to the chassis, are so ingeniously organized that 
each wheel moves up and down over road irregularities inde- 
pendently of the others. When one wheel is lifted by a bump 
the other three stay on the road. The springs absorb the jolt 
of the wheel meeting the obstruction. 


Such surpassingly smooth running makes possible sustained 
speed that maintains time-table schedules. And with this 
higher average speed comes safety that can be judged by no 
existing motor vehicle standards. \ 


Brakes on all four rear wheels give perfect control at all 
speeds. Low center of gravity, a better type of spring suspen- 
sion and six-point road contact bring unusual stability and 
reduce side-sway to a minimum. Due to the six-wheel feature, 
skidding is practically eliminated. 


The Safeway Coach is a revelation in finish and refinement. 
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revolutionizes highway transportation 


oiseless, all-metal body, with removable side panels. Plate he has long held—to put American highway transportation on 


{ass windows in felted runs. Luxurious seating. All the ease- a level with the great achievements of American steam and 
fving luxury that is commonly associated with only the finest electric railways. 
cosed cars. 


To any community, group or individual interested in better 
Best of all, the Safeway is a protector of roads. Actual tests transportation facilities, either city or suburban; to traction 
iade by the U. S. Bureau of Roads with a five-ton six-wheel companies, railroads, schools, country clubs, manufacturing 
tuck showed the Six-Wheeler struck the road surface a blow of | Plants, owners of existing coach lines, promoters of new coach 
ht 7000 pounds as against 29,000 pounds from the ordinary lines—in short, wherever unprecedented comfort, safety and 
fur-wheel, solid-tired vehicle of the same weight. This saving ©comomy in transporta- 
© highways is a specific development which would in itself ‘10m 1s the desired result, 
1ore than justify the years which have been spent to bring this the Safeway opens a new 


«mazing coach to its present perfection. field of service, of satis- 
faction and of profit 


The Safeway Six-Wheeler is the logical and natural evolution which deserves careful 
( automotive engineering science. Its perfection and its pos- investigation. Write for 
‘cilities have attracted to the chairmanship of the Board of specifications and full de- 
jirectors of the Six Wheel Company, Charles M. Schwab, who tails. TheSix WheelCom-. % 
ses in the Safeway Six-Wheeler the realizations of an ambition pany, Philadelphia, Pa. es 
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Type A Talker 


Eliminating Radio“B’ Batteries 


TIMMONS) © 


Ou, 
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B-Liminuor 


on Your Set 


Cimmong 
Galkers 


Type N, Price $18. 


Type A is shown in the larger 
illustration. Price $35. 


Showing the two concealed 
horns and principle of 
reflected tone. 


After the B-Liminator, for using the lighting circuit 
(110 volts, 60 cycle A. C.) in place of radio “B” bat- 
teries, was perfected, it was tested for months in 
various parts of the country with absolute success 
on every standard type of circuit available. 


So exhaustive were these tests and so completely 
successful with all types of circuits that we are will 
ing to put the Timmons guarantee back of the 
B-Liminator you buy for your own particular set. 


(Patented May 15, 1923). 


If within ten days, your dealer or we cannot make 
it do all that is claimed for it after you have cor- 
rectly followed instructions, your dealer is author- 
ized to refund your purchase price. 


When you purchase your B-Liminator you will like 
the improved results it gives from finer control of 
your plate current—even down to a fraction of a 
volt. The price is $35. 


You will learn the advantages of a smooth flow of 
never-changing current. The compactness of the 
little B-Liminator will appeal to you in comparison 
to ““B” batteries, and most important, you will appre- 
ciate the great economy in cost of operation. 


mann 


The Timmons Laboratory, which produced B-Lim- 
inators, has also been successful in producing what 
is possibly the finest toned loud speaker ever made. 
It is the cabinet type, now so much desired. All Tim- 
mons Talkers have been of this concealed horn type. 
The latest achievement is based on the original 
Timmons principle of reflected tone—two horns are 
used. The diaphragm also is new in design, giving 
added volume and tone purity. 


But the new Timmons Talker is not just a wonder- 
fully clear loud speaker. With an entirely new, en- 
larged and beautiful cabinet with fine gothic scroll 
grill, backed by a bronze-gold screen, it is a really 
beautiful piece of furniture—hand-rubbed mahogany 
finish throughout—price $35. 


Then there is the type N non-adjustable Timmons 
Talker. The same principle of reflected tone is used 
as in the adjustable Talker. Hand-rubbed mahogany 
finish throughout. We don’t believe that there is 
actually a value in radio today to compare with 


this Talker for $18. 


Dealers who handle the Timmons Radio Products 
are dependable dealers from whom to buy. Ask 
the best déaler in your community to show you the 
Timmons line. Meanwhile, write us and full de- 
scriptive literature will be mailed to you. 


Timmons Radio Products Corporation 


Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


(Continued from Page 25) By 


nephew, Joseph George Stukely Fancher, 
Second, had yelled last night. The white 
farmhouse was singularly vacant without 


| the baby’s noises and the flutter of his 


little court at bathing time or on the emer- 
gency of a chilled bottle. Babies filled a 
speculative moment now and then. He 
watched Ermyntrude bring in a fourth off- 
spring, whose legs were just black twigs 
thrust out from its rotund helplessness, and 
asked her, ‘‘Does their father take an in- 
terest in ’em?” 

Ermyntrude gave him one of her slow 
insolent glares and trotted away under the 
white fence again. Stukely wandered after 
her into the barnyard and surveyed its 
neat emptiness with pleasure as he rounded 
the corner of the stable. Joe always gave an 
hour of Saturday to cleaning the place up, 
and now the sun piled light and heat on the 
tidy clay, and the freshly painted roof of a 
shed was rather pretty above its blackly 
gaping door. Nature was being square or 
oblong today. Roofs far off in Gossetville 
or on the nearer farms shone in angles and 
flat spreads of simple color. The blistering 
side of a white gatepost was a blank sheet 
for writing. The creek still managed ‘to 
curl in its course along the mild valley and 
Ermyntrude darted from the shed in mass 
of sliding muscles nowhere rectilinear, but 
the door that she left was a dim quadrangle 
and some dust that floated after her yellow 
hurry stayed in air as a melting triangle 
while Stukely admired its subsiding golden 
tone. Then a man said ‘‘Damn the cat! 
They’ll notice she’s packing offherkits! . . . 
How d’you feel?” 

A woman answered in a sluggish, petu- 
lant drawl, “Oh, do drop that English 
voice!”’ and ended the sentence in a slow 
and curiously flat laughter that trailed 
along from the shed and flapped a center in 
Stukely’s senses. It was an altogether ugly, 
dreary noise, after the musical excitement 
of Joe Fancher’s wrath, and the boy stepped 
back once noiselessly. His rubber soles, 
with a hole in one, had brought him here, 
and he was hearing strange things where 
there should be nothing to be heard. 

“‘T have to keep it up, old girl. If I drop 
it I forget it.” 

The woman said ‘Old girl!” and did 
not laugh again, having enough insulted 
this man in the shed. Then she drawled, 
“Nothing for it. I’ve got to eat, Lew.” 

“Tt’s a risk,’’ the man said. 

Silence and the ferocity of sunlight 
swarmed back on Stukely. Something in 
his wrist began to twitch and he turned the 
brown skin where the veins ran close to the 
crust so as to stare at them. A hundred 
words of two strangers had startled him so 
that his blood pounded along. . . . A 
man ought to be cooler. Twenty in Sep- 
tember. He ran a palm over his black curls 
and confusedly recalled that if he had 
stayed in college he would be a junior. To 
weigh a hundred and seventy-six pounds 
and be able to box five rounds against Joe 
and not give out, and to be afraid of two 
unseen people in a shed on his own father’s 
farm! It wouldn’t do. But the silence was 
dazing and the sun seemed to increase its 
fires. He thought of Joe safe among the 
tomatoes, and then went in a halting swag- 
ger straight at the black door. His shoulder 
cracked on the side of the wide gulf and he 
gasped ‘‘Ow!”’ foolishly in the stare of eyes 
from this cube’s inner shadow. 

“T say, I’m afraid we’ve been disturbing 
your cat,’ the English voice began with- 
out a tremor. ‘“‘Came in to be out of the 
sun for a bit, you know, and she’s packing 
her kittens off somewhere.” 

“‘T_I noticed,” said Stukely. 

His jarred shoulder ached and the silvery 
flutter of dust in a block of sunlight from 
the single dirty window confused him. The 
man, in gray tweed, seemed to shrink and 
then to grow in a visible affability of shown 
teeth and bright blue eyes. The woman’s 
russet knickerbockers shifted. She was just 


| a slim intensity of shadow by an old rake 


in a corner. 

“Ts the doctor at home?”’ 

Doctor?” 

The long man said, ‘“‘“Yes. Noticed the 
sign on the—the what d’you call them? 
Your mail box. Doctor Kent.” 

Stukely mumbled, ‘Oh. No, 
father’s a clergyman. Joe—my brother- 
in-law—painted that on.” He was talking 
emptily. What did this rogue with the 
clerical waistcoat under his smart jacket 
care who had painted Dr. G. Kent on the 


October Ii, an 
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Pa 
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a4 
free-delivery box? He should do something 
directly about this man and the woman 
whose clipped hair hung in silken prettj- 
ness beside her thin face, so that she seemed 
dressed to play Joan of Arce. ‘ 
“Oh, not a medical man? I’m sorry. My 
wife’s rather overdone it. Too much of 
your Yankee sun, I dare say.” j 
The woman broke into gracious laugh- 
ter, a blowing, easy sound that filled the 
shed and charmed Stukely as mere melody, 
She said, ‘‘My dear Hugh! I wasn’t the 
idiot who proposed a walking trip in July, 
now was I? After you’ve been in America a 
while, you’ll discover that our summer isn’t 
made for hikes!”’ : 
“Old girl, I quite know it by this time! 
I say, d’you think we could have a glass of 
milk in your kitchen? Some maniae at 
Point Falls told us we’d find an inn this 
way, and we haven’t. Thanks so 
much!” said the man, picking up a knap- 
sack from the floor and swinging it over his 
gray shoulder. ‘And were you singing 
Lord Lovel just now? It quite startled 
me.”’ 4 ” 
Stukely nipped his tongue between his 
teeth and stood picking at a splinter of the 
doorway caught in his shirt’s brown mesh, 
How well the man did it! The voice was 
English in every twist, crisp and vigorous, 
and the gray clothes were certainly Eng- 
lish, and the knapsack had on its dusty 
stuff a stamped crown and the number of 
some regiment. 
“That was my brother-in-law singing,” 
“Southerner, isn’t he?’ the woman 
charmingly asked as she stepped into sun- 
light. ‘Down in the Carolina mountains 
all the people know all the old English 
songs.” 3; 
“That seems so odd,” the man pro- 
nounced, and sneezed as light flashed all 
over his curly yellow hair. >, 
Stukely stumbled out of the shed after 
them. They were at once an English cleric 
and his American wife on a walking tour, 
and a pair of rogues. If he hadn’t heard the 
sour exchange of speeches just now, he 
would have been taken in. Anybody would 
believe in them. He should say something 
to halt their composed stroll up the alley 
between barn and stable and tell them to he 
off, and yet he couldn’t make his tongue 
move as the girl lingered to glance up at 
thescarlet owls that Norah had thought the 
right thing to paint on the door of the loft. 
“How amusing!” x 
‘“M-my sister. She thinks a farm’s made 
to be decorated,”’ said Stukely, and then 
blushed. He was criticizing Norah to a 
brace of cheats! 7s 
“And she’s quite right,” the girl nodded, 
looking him over graciously and quickly; 
‘‘and you couldn’t expect her to sit about 
and just do sewing because you’ve move 
into the country, could you?” % 
“T suppose not.” 4 
A prodigious anger hammered his lungs. 
She was clever. The sound of his voice ora 
glance at the sophisticated owls and a green 
bench stenciled with black flowers beside 
the pump had told her this was an amateur 
farm. She sauntered with both thumbs 
tucked into a narrow belt of dull leather 
and musically said ‘I’m nearly famished, 
really!’’ as she passed the garage with an- 
other glance. Maybe she could tell that it 
had cost all last fall’s apples from the dense. 
trees on the slope behind the white house, 
and it didn’t at all surprise him when she, 
spun to say, ‘‘There was a Dr. Gavin Kent 
who had St. Philip’s Church in New York. 
You’re not related?” | 
“That’s my father. 
from New York?” ' 
“Heavens, no! I’m a humble Cali 
fornian. But I heard your father preach 
once—that must have been two or three 
years ago. Such a handsome old fellow!’ 
Stukely flushed and bit his tongue again. 
This female rogue had turned the righ 
compliment in the right way. A gentle 
woman who’d seen the Reverend Gavil 
Kent dispensing his barytone wisdom from 
the carved pulpit of St. Philip’s might 
have said just that, and in just that tone. 
She had simply washed all the commo! 
nastiness out of her voice and was a lai 
on a walking tour—not at all a pretty 
woman, much too thin and pallid, lagging 
to brush some dahlias in a star of bloom 4t 
a corner of the pillared porch, and then 
cooing properly in the green coolness of the 
great living room, with all Bishop Stukely’: 
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I suppose you're 
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books in the high shelves and light -multi- 
plied everywhere on old mahogany and the 
faint gilding of framed prints. 

| ‘How nice you’ve made the place look!” 
| The male rogue agreed, “Jolly!” and 
lheavily dropped into a chair of venerable 
depth. His metallic, curling hair and his 
affable teeth both flashed, and he fixed on 
Stukely a professional clergyman’s beam- 
ng approval of all things. The machinery 
pf the smile was wonderfully smooth, and 
ne articulated, “If your cook could manage 
a pitcher of milk and a bit of bread?”’ in the 
pest manner. 

“T’ll see,’ said Stukely, and lumbered 
own the green passage into the kitchen 
with a feeling of profound idiocy. They 
vere so agile and so instant that he had the 
sense of an unearthly clumsiness and inno- 
‘ence. And he had let them into the house 
us helplessly as a child! They wanted food 
ind shelter and he was doing their bidding 
is though he didn’t shave twice a week! His 
»lack eyes had in the mirror over the sink a 
‘ook of vacant babyhood. Perhaps birds 
elt thus before a snake’s teeth shut on 
jhem. He spun and scowled at the kitchen’s 
loor as steps pattered on the porch, and 
ried to grin coolly at Joe Fancher. 

_ “Who's those eggs you carried in front 
.f the house, ace?”’ 
, “I—they want some milk an’ bread and 
yutter,”’ said Stukely. 
_ If he told Joe that he knew these people 
or fakers and had turned them loose within 
_hand’s breadth of Grandfather Stukely’s 
ilver, Norah’s husband would think him 
aad. No, it was best to hide his folly and 
‘et rid of the blond pair before the Rey- 
rend Gavin Kent came, dusty, from 
hureh and urged them to stay to lunch. 
ie swung his face from Joe’s wisdom and 
rondered if a blush showed through his 
otton shirt as he routed out milk from the 
ze chest. Joe knew too much about every- 
hing human, as it was, and he needn’t 
mow that even Ermyntrude had guessed 
ese people baleful and had hurried her 
hildren from them. 
_ “That dame,” said Joe, “is much too 
kinny to be rompin’ wild around in pants. 
ler legs were made for kinda long and very 
hick skirts. The he egg oughta wear a hat. 
[e’ll spoil his pretty hair. Gimme 
nat bread knife! Grandmamma raised me 
9 cut bread decent. You’ll never be a 
ousekeeper, bud. Bread eats better if not 
iwed into pavin’ blocks. Your technic’s 
inda like Gluepants Kelly when I was 
oung in the Marines. I always knew when 
;lue was doin’ time in the kitchen. The 
read came in sorta ten-foot squares. -. 

nd that’s cookin’ butter, honey. Goodness 
vacious, ain’t you learned nothin’ no- 
here? King Solomon’s dawg just sniffed 
ou an’ walked by. Lemme feed these 
des, or they’ll never get fed.” 

_He shoved Stukely aside from the table 
id began to butter bread in a swift accu- 

cy as though he were counting eggs into 
_crate or dealing cards. Stukely found 
mself a roaming nuisance in the placid 
jtchen with chicken stewing in a pot on 
\e stove and Ermyntrude vigilant on the 
rch, watching the roadway so as to meet 
‘e Reverend Gavin Kent when he should 
pear on the way home from church in 
(ossetville. 

Stukely grunted drearily and began to 
ill a cigarette. . . . His father would cer- 
tinly ask these marauders to stay to 
Incheon! He was too blind to perceive 
tything in the way of warning nods or 
vnks, and his natural cordiality would 
snply gush on another parson! 

Stukely whirled on Joe Fancher and or- 
cred, ““Here! Y-you do that kind of thing 
ltter than I can. Get those thugs out of 
bre before dad comes home! He might ask 
*n to eat lunch.” 

“You needn’t to sweat so hard about it,” 
sd Joe, tranquilly flattening a napkin on 
aray, “cause I won’t let the reverend do 
r such thing. Only one hen stewin’ in the 
Et yonder, an’ her none so big.” 

“That wouldn’t make any difference to 
cd. Joe! He’d feed any murderer that 
topened in at mealtime, and he’s so awf’ly 
tiocent about people that—that’”— 
Fee gulped, seeing Joe’s eyes darken— 

1a) | ew 


Joe rubbed a hand on his bleached hair, 
W so pale that it seemed almost white 
»ve his phenomenal tan, and then he 
id ed his arrogant nose toward the painted 
cling in a stare toward heaven, saying, 
‘h, lightnin’, strike him hard! . .. If 
tise eggs are stale, ace, what did you let 
1 in for? What are they? Some more 
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cultivated apes lookin’ for a place to start a 
artistic colony, or a parcel of book agents, 


r 

“They’re all wrong,’ Stukely snarled, 
“whatever they are!’”’ He mangled his 
cigarette and faltered, “I never know how 
to get rid of people.” 

“Bud, you better learn very soon, ’cause 
you might end up like Jasper Whibble’s 
uncle out in Eutropius when I was young, 
an’ get in state’s prison for marryin’ three 
to six ladies, just to be obligin’. . Very 
good. I’ll go get us rid of these lice, an’ you 
give Ermyntrude a dish of milk.” 

Stukely let Ermyntrude in from the 
porch with a relieved and humble sense of 
his inferiority to Norah’s husband. Joe 
would blandish the unwelcome out of the 
house and would know much about them to 


be discussed in the barnyard, when the five | 


cows were milked and the bull Erasmus 
stabled, and there was nothing much in all 
this. A sophisticated being should take it 
all calmly. The world was full of rogues. 
Stukely gave Ermyntrude a dose of cream 
and watched her whiskers flick its surface 
delicately while she drank. It was 
odd that she had been alarmed into moving 


her family by just those voices in her shed. | 


Joe was chattering to the man and woman 
beyond the green door of the living room, 
and they would be eating bread and milk. 
Stukely scowled up the passage and won- 
dered what the pair would make,of the 
limber, graceful fellow with his worn denim 
jacket and frayed breeches and his won- 
derfully compounded dialect, full of South- 
ern and Marine idiom and outlandish slang 
collected variously from Missouri to Paris. 


They would make anything but a fool of | 


him, of course, and Stukely grinned a little 

as the door flashed open and the bleached 

round head came down the passage. 
“Where you find those people?” 


“‘I—they were in the shed in the yard. | 


” 


That was why Ermyntrude was 


“Uh-huh! Was the man lyin’ down or | 


standin’ up?” 


Stukely shook his head, and saw Joe’s | 
eyes darkening to their excited tint while | 
the long creature slashed a knife into the | 


loaf and made three slices silently before he 
said, ‘“‘ You read the paper yesterday? Was 
there a killin’ anywhere in New York—or 
anywhere?”’ 

“ Killing!” 

“Uh-huh! Couldn’t you see that egg’s 
been shot, ace?” 


“Don’t answer me back! He’s been 
shot—or stabbed. In his right side some- 
wheres. I should think anybody’d 


see he’s nigh sick enough to lie down an’ | 


croak. 
fast! 
second-class shimmies an’ such. . . 
in a silk sock.” 
“But ” 
, Goodness gracious, kid, go do like I 
say! 


Get me my gun, kid, very 


In the drawer under Norah’s sorta | 
Rates | 


Stukely tumbled up the narrow back | 


stairs and discerned himself as something 


wild and moist in the mirror of his sister’s | 


room, where a broken toy elephant was 
quite irrelevant in a corner and a pair 
of Joe’s trousers humbly adorned the 
painted bed’s foot with its cherubs and for- 
mal roses. 


The revolver in its mask of ruined black | 
silk was clammy, and he gazed at the flat | 
metal ugliness of the thing with a sickly | 


wonder at its deformity. . . . If you 
pulled the trigger, somebody could die. It 
seemed too fantastic, all at once, and the 
boy stood frowning at the greenish, still ma- 
chine, aware of a straying butterfly and the 


tremor of curtains in a sudden mild breeze | 


that brought in the sharp scent of the 
bruised tomato vines and the noise of 
the bull Erasmus, sulky in his pasture by the 
creek. Over that vague grumble came the 
bumbling of a motor, and then he stiffened 
in a shock of dread. His father was speak- 
ing from the drive below the windows, and 
the trained ecclesiastic barytone rose as a 
threat. ‘‘Thank you very much! 
give my regards to ” He was thanking 
whatever farmer had brought him back 
from church in Gossetville. The man re- 
plied, and the motor drifted out of the 
dooryard in its peaceful rattle of cheap 
machinery. 

It would never do to let the Reverend 


Gavin Kent’s fatal kindness give these | 


rogues a chance to linger. Stukely wiped 
his shorn black curls with some female 
trifle from the strewn dresser and went in a 
carom through the upper hall. The house 
echoed already with his father’s graceful 


And | 


notice of callers, and Stukely descended the 
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A musicalinstrument 
—not a mechanical novelty 


EW worlds open up to music lovers who 

own a Kennedy Radio. Wherever you live 

—in a city apartment or a lonely home 
many miles from. town—you Can receive fine 
music, choosing from many programs. 


And you will hear real music, without distor- 
tion, for the Kennedy is @ musical instrument, not 
a mechanical novelty. A musician will enjoy its 
purity of tone—an artist admire its beauty. 


The Kennedy earns the praise of radio experts— 
a finely built set, employing the most advanced 
principles of wireless reception. Yet so simplified 
that no fussing is needed to get perfect reception. 


Tunes in stations on a single dial— 
always at same setting 


One dial controls wave lengths. Stations are 
always found at the same dial setting. Thesecond 
dial increases or decreases volume. 


The Kennedy is sold nearyou 


Ir you do not find a Kennedy dealer handy, write 
—we will tell you where you can see and hear this 
beautiful instrument. 


THE CoLiIn B. KENNEDY COMPANY 
SAINT LOUIS 


KENNEDY 


MODEL VI 
‘i ES four tubes, either dry cell or storage battery type 


Indoor or outdoor antenna. Especially recommended for 
loud-speaker reception of nearby or distant stations. 

Volume under perfect control. Non-radiating—it does not 
annoy your neighbors. Tunes in stations at same dial setting 
regardless of aerial length. 

Rich mahogany cabinet. Sloping panel has distinction 
and aids accurate tuning. Licensed under Armstrong patent 
No. 1,113,149. Price $105. without accessories. $107.50 
west of the Rockies. Other models at lower and higher prices. 
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green stairs of the living room into an explo- 
sion of courtesy. 

““ , . rather enjoy warm weather, my- 
self. An old bag of bones like me doesn’t 
suffer. And you’re walking to—where?”’ 

“Saratoga, sir,’ said the male rogue, 
relapsing into the ancient chair; “I’ve 
always had a curiosity to see the place.” 

The girl laughed. ‘Yes; I’m afraid 
Hugh’s rather the sporting parson, Doctor 
Kent. I think he really wants to see a race 
or two.” 

“You’re gonna be awful disappointed,” 
Joe Fancher drawled, “‘’cause the ponies 
ain’t runnin’ yet. But you won’t get there 
maybe till Thursday or Friday, an’ they 
will be then. Stuke, your poppa’s 
all refreshed an’ happy. He’s had a nice 
nap in church an’ he’s 4 

“On the contrary,’ said the Reverend 
Gavin Kent, without heat, “it was a very 
interesting sermon, Joe. It was an improvi- 
sation, and our good friend Doctor Putnam 
made seven misquotations in his excite- 
ment. . . . Stuke, you seem to be halfway 
upstairs, my dear boy. Do get me my 
cigarette case. No, here it is on the piano. 
I can see it quite plainly.” 

He beamed under his yellow spectacles 
and strolled across the worn handsome rug 
with the awful certainty of motion that 
sometimes banged him into trees. His little 
voyage ended at the round bulge of the 
black piano, and the woman lounging on 
its other side fixed him with her respectful 
stare, so that Stukely caught his breath in 
a thrill of rage. The pretense of gentility 
faced its absolute self over the gleaming 
wood and the pale luster of the silver case. 
The room maintained a stillness, as if the 
chairs and books gazed at the entertain- 
ment, and Joe Fancher shifted beside the 
stone fireplace slowly as if his muscles 
ached. 

Then the old man said, “‘ Will you smoke, 
Mrs. 


“Latimer. No, thanks. I don’t smoke, 
Doctor Kent.” 
“Really? Are you one of the solitary 


survivals? It shocked me into senseless 
words, in 1900,’ the clergyman told her, 
“when I discovered that the wives of my 
vestrymen smoked. Will you smoke, Mr. 
Latimer?” 

“No, thanks, sir,’ said the rogue in the 
deep chair, and the room was still again 
while the Reverend Gavin Kent lighted his 
cigarette. 

The vapor oozed in a circle around his 
white hair and the sharp beauty of his pro- 
file wavered in it for a breath. 

Then the man in the chair enunciated, 
“Lovely country you have around here.” 

“They tell me so,” said Doctor Kent, 
stroking the piano. ‘Like all imbeciles who 
want to enjoy a delightful old age, I bought 
this place from an advertisement; and then 
my sophisticated neighbors began to sell 
me things. Fortunately my long-suffering 
son and son-in-law have made the mare 
behave, and by some accident it seems that 
I did buy a very good bull. His name is 
Erasmus. We sell milk and eggs and vege- 
tables and are much more prosperous than 
I deserve to be.” 

Mrs. Latimer laughed gently in her pil- 
lar of sunshine by the window and said, 
“So it’s a sophisticated neighborhood?” 

“Oh, very! The radio simply bristles in 
Gossetville, and we have the New York 
papers by noon, and this morning there 
was a robbery at Point Falls. You must 
have walked through there—the small town 
about seven miles south of here.” 

Stukely said, ‘‘Ten miles, dad,” and was 
dazed by the steady politeness of his own 
voice, so that he sat down on the stairs and 
rubbed his nose with this indefinite lacy 
object he had plucked from Norah’s dresser. 
The laces scratched his nostrils and he be- 
held a foolish garment embroidered with 
small bees and formal French bouquets. 
Uncertain as to what it might be he rolled 
it into his shirt and tried to pretend that 
he hadn’t seen the slim Mrs. Latimer’s 
stare dance toward him and away while the 
man in the chair said, ‘‘Point Falls. Yes, 
we came that way. A robbery? Fancy!” 

“Who got robbed, reverend?” 

“Nobody; I mean, the robbers didn’t 
succeed in getting anything. They were 
driven off with heavy losses. I suppose one 
shouldn’t joke about it. The driver of 
their machine was almost killed. The 
other two men ran into the woods.” 

“Shocking,” said the man in the chair. 

He lay with a hand on each arm of the 
deeply cushioned old furniture, and the 
leather framed his face darkly, so that his 
flush and the greenish glitter of his hair 
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took the light brilliantly. How could any- 
body look at him and not know that he was 
ill! The face had vivid flares in either 
cheek and the whole body was lax on the 
leather, spent and collapsed. Stukely won- 
dered if blood trickled somewhere under 
the gray tweed and the thin black stuff of 
the waistcoat, and moved a foot nervously 
on the green paint of the staircase. 

“Who were they tryin’ to rob, reverend?”’ 

“That theatrical manager—Mr. Wal- 
ling, isn’t it?—who has a country place at 
Point Falls. There were some sapphires in 
a safe in the place; not at all valuable, 
apparently; part of a theatrical costume, 
they were saying in town.” The even flood 
of the trained barytone thinned into a pause 
and the Reverend Gavin Kent was silent. 

It seemed to Stukely that some metal 
had been smitten in the placid room and 
the vibration did not end until the boy’s 
blood buzzed in his ears. Nobody was 
speaking, yet a thing spoke while the smoke 
rippled in slants and lazy angles from his 
father’s cigarette and the man in gray 
smiled with the hard accuracy of a doll 
straight before him. 

“You say these sapphires wasn’t worth 
a damn, reverend?” Joe yawned. 

“My dear Joe, the value of a damn has 
never been exactly stated to me. Mr. 
Nevins, the grocer, told me after church 
that they were flawed sapphires—a bracelet 
of them that Mr. Walling kept in a safe at 
his place. I believe some old actress left 
them to him by will. I once met Walling 
at a garden party. He seemed a very nice 
fellow.” 

The blood had stopped in Stukely’s head, 
but this vibration did not cease. His father’s 
voice had subtly changed its tone and Joe 
stuffed a pipe with tobacco from the green 
jar on the mantelpiece, drawling so slowly 
that he parodied his speech, ‘‘I dunno 
what a damn’s worth, reverend, but a flawed 
sapphire ain’t worth much more’n some 
pretty blue glass, ’cause when I was young 
down in Gawgia a lady daddy preached at 
very kindly left his church some sapphires 
and grandmamma got all excited about how 
much pants she could put on the heathen 
with ’em an’ took ’em to New York to sell, 
and lo and behold, all she got for the 
heathens’ pants was about twenty-three 
dollars an’ six cents. . . How comes 
Nevins so wise about all this ruckus?” 

“The judge at Point Falls telephoned up 
for his bloodhound. He sent it down while 
we were at church. It made dreadful noises 
and disturbed the sermon very badly.” 

“Goodness gracious,’ said Joe, with 
round eyes, “did they take Waldo down to 
do his stuff on these eggs? My! He ain’t 
much for show, but he’s a right smart im’- 
tation of a bloodhound. His mamma had 
some plain spotty dawg in her family, but 
Waldo makes a noise like a bloodhound and 
works very busy when he gets started.” 

The woman behind the piano chuckled, 
“T thought bloodhounds only happened in 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin! Fancy, Hugh! Have 
you ever seen a bloodhound?” 

“My dear girl! Of course!’’ said the man 
in the chair, too loudly. 

Doctor Kent’s voice broke another pause: 
“There’s something terribly repulsive in 
the idea of human beings being hunted 
down by a dog. And yet it’s even more re- 
pulsive that these silly robbers abandoned 
their confederate—this poor lad who drove 
their car—and ran off before they knew he 
wasn’t dead. I suppose the criminal is in- 
finitely less sentimental than he tries to 
appear on trial. They desert each other 
in extremities as easily as politicians seem 
to under investigation. Mr. Walling’s 
valet fired after them down the drive. He 
seems to be quite a good shot. You don’t 
use revolvers so airily in England, Mr. 
Latimer.”’ 

‘Rather not,’ the man in the chair said. 

Mrs. Latimer leaned over the piano and 
dropped thin fingers on the silver of the 
cigarette case. She said, “‘But—isn’t the 
bloodhound a good deal of a myth?” 

“I really don’t know,’’ Doctor Kent an- 
swered; “but Joe’s a mine of information 
on practical matters. Joe, is the blood- 
hound an overrated dog?”’ 

“Uh-huh, reverend, he is,” said Joe, 
lolling on the mantel. ‘‘He can’t climb 
trees an’ he never flies, nor did I ever see 
one do tricks to speak of. But when he’s on 
his business he deserves all the reputation 
he’s got. When I was young out in Missouri 
State an’ they put dawgs on Eddie McClin- 
tock for shootin’ Ben Welden south of Jasper 
Whibble’s woodlot, I and Jasper trailed 
right along, sorta unbelievin’ an’ cynical 
about all this, ’cause they didn’t get the 
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dawgs there until a day an’ a half after the 
killin’. Only the dawgs wummoxed their 
long flappy ears a time an’ then made awful 
noises like a boiler with a bellyache an’ 
started for Arkansaw d’rectly. McClintock 
hadn’t got very far, ’cause Ben had left 
some lead in him before his untimely de- 
cease. It took the dawgs about three hours 
to find him in Colfax’s woods by the creek. 
Fifteen miles, mebbe. He was dyin’, so 
daddy didn’t have to escort him to the gal- 
lows. He was very handsome to look at, 
with yeller curly hair an’ kinda big blue 
eyes. I remember bein’ right sorry for him 
while they were holdin’ the dawgs off him 
an’ washin’ his side where the bullet was. 
Uh-huh! He was a handsome hound. Shot 


_ in the right side,” Joe drawled, chewing his 


pipe, ‘‘right under the ribs. His face was all 
kinda red with fever an’ he kept tryin’ to 
laugh at how the dawgs jumped up an’ 
down with four niggers holdin’ em. aa 
What did you say, sir?”’ 

The man in the chair said, ‘‘ What—an— 
interesting—life you’ve had!’’ without any 
trace of England in his clear slow voice, and 
tried to laugh, then let the sound expire in 
the silence of weariness. 

“What part of England are you from, 
Mr. Latimer?” 

The body stirred in the chair and the 
young man lightly told the old man, “I? 
Canterbury, sir.” 

“Lovely place,” said the Reverend Gavin 
Kent, grinding out his cigarette in a bowl of 
blue porcelain. After a breath he went on, 
“The prettiest part of Yorkshire’s just 
around Canterbury.” 4 

“Rather. Yes, Yorkshire’s very pretty.” 

The silence became a vault about 
Stukely’s head, and the room seemed to 
condense in a vapor of colors and beings. 
He stood up suddenly, sure that everybody 
knew some secret and that his father’s face 
had altered into a fury that crashed into 
words: “‘You cheat!” 

“They’re too wise, Lew,”’ said the woman. 
“He got you. Come on!”’ 

She had slid around the piano’s bulk, 
away from Joe, and Stukely blinked at her 
hair’s gleaming in the sunlight of the door. 
The man came lurching out of the chair 
with a queer long cough, and then was not 
aman but a scarecrow loosed from its stake 
in a field and blown in a long curve past the 
staring woman and the bright doorway 
until his knees sagged and he fell gently, 
piece by piece, across the velvet arm of a 
chair, and seemed to lie broken, so, with 
one palm upward on the floor and his legs 
trailing horribly. 

“Ts he ill, Joe?” 

“Been shot, reverend. Did you walk 
him all the way here from Point Falls, 
sister? Uh-huh?” Joe beamed at her sunny 
rigor in the doorway and drawled, “‘ You’re 
tryin’ to get rid of him mighty hard! 
You Yeh! Watch her go, Stuke! 
That’s right, lady,’ he yelled after her 
patter on the flagstones of the walk, “fry 
your feet on the ground! Yeh! You’re gonna 
get away fast, now your man’s done him- 
self! Say, dirt wouldn’t stay on her!” 

She had simply vanished, and Stukely 
gaped at Joe’s blue jacket swirling where 
she’d been, then stared while Joe stooped 
to turn the collapsed body on the chair and 
began to rip its clothes with swift dark 
hands. Doctor Kent moved uncertainly 
closer to this fresh calamity, and Ermyn- 
trude came stealing from some shadow 
with her tail in agitation. 

“Ts he badly hurt, Joe?” 

“Yes-sir. Rush up an’ get me down some 
bandages, you Stuke, an’ some sorta dis’- 
fectant outa the med’cine chest, an’ a bowl 
of water. Reverend, you tel’phone the 
doctor right away fast. Tell him it’s a 
bullet—clean through this guy’s side— 
under the ribs. Lie still, brother!” 

Stukely piled up’the stairs on a gale of 
relief and gasped in the cool upper hall. 
Something plain and outright had hap- 
pened, after minutes of baffled anger and 
disgust. The man was hideously hurt, and 
must be tended, and the slim gracious 
woman had simply vanished—run away. 
He grabbed things nimbly from the medi- 
cine chest of the bathroom and raced down 
the backstairs to meet Ermyntrude in re- 
treat beside the kitchen stove. 

“You go stay in the garage with your 
family!’’ said Stukely, kicking open the 
door. ‘‘Goon! Don’t be a nuisance!” 

He watched the cat’s sedate stroll for 
half a breath and then dived at. the kettle 
whimpering on the stove and filled a bowl 
with steaming water. He was no longer 
clumsy or absurd to himself. He could do 
these things and could stand over Joe while 
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the lean side whitened under a moist rag 
and displayed the queerest little puckered 
gap—hardly a pea’s breadth. 4 
“That doesn’t look very bad, Joe!” — 
“You dunno nothin’, bud. Cut his collar 
off him and don’t lif’ his head any. Doe. 
tor say he’d be along soon, reveren 
Good! . Lie still, guy! You 
bad, but you might be better. . . . Lawdy 
how the poor ape’s bled, ace!” ia 
The man rolled his head a little a 
sighed, after Stukely had somehow rip 
the collar clear of his thin throat. He had 
shrunk, in stripping off the clothes from his 
shoulders, and became wiry, less imposin 
younger. He said, “She—ran,” withou 
accent or meaning, and Joe’s head lifted 
from his job with the pad of bandage, to 
frown. 5 <= 
“Act like you expected she would, fella’ 
“T suppose so,’’ the man faltered ar 
shut his eyes again. The lids wri 
while Stukely stood back, and then 
ye in slow shallow drops on the motion] 
ace. 4a 
“Married, brother?” 
“ee Yes.’’ : «fs 
Joe said, spinning fresh bandage from 
roll, “I’m right sorry to hear it. Lie still 
“T—can’t do anything else, my dear sir,” 
Stukely put his tongue between his 
and carefully bit it, reciting to himself 
he would be twenty pretty soon and that t! 
man was a rogue, a burglar, and that | 
hair had not been bleached by sun but |] 
blackened in its roots. His tongue hurt 
but his throat hurt more acutely. Then! 
walked out of the doorway and stood kie 
ing a pillar of the porch while the road ar 
the red roof of the Puddy farmhouse across 
the way and the affable clouds idly blowir 
in heaven all nastily mixed together in a 
blur. And the woman had run away! He 
decided that humanity was abominable— 
with three or four exceptions. ix 
Anyhow, humanity shouldn’t lie still on 
old red velvet and shed tears without mak- 
ing faces or grin and say ‘‘my dear sir” 
in that washed, dreadful tone. It was 
vilely unfair to onlookers. It ought to be 
stopped. » 
The eight Puddy children were howling 
and throwing things at one another, await- 
ing Sunday noon’s dinner in the dooryard of 
their home two hundred yards away, and he 
was oppressed by the noises, especially by 
the shrill yelps of Olive Puddy, who pres- 
ently advanced and hurtled over two fences 
in the manner of a gaunt colt. _ 
lighted a cigarette with speed and glared 
at this abominable child through the smoke 
that ought to mask his eyes from her in- 
spection. . 
Olive cavorted on the grass and pres 
ently squawked, ‘‘Is the lady in pants 
visitin’ you folks, Mister Stuke?” 4 
“Whatladyin pants? Andsay ‘ trousers)’ 
Olive.” 4 
“Her that asked if she could tel’phone 
from our house right now. She come out of 
here. Mamma,” said Olive, ‘‘won’t let mi 
get my hair clipped.” ; 
Stukely inhaled a deal of smoke and 
looked down the road toward Gossetville 


and saw the dusty clay unoccupied by any 


q 
so I dunno what she said. Is your telephone — 
busted down?” - 
She had run away from the man insic 
and then stopped to telephone. Stukel, 
told the loudly restless Olive, “‘It’s not 
good shape today,” and then was charmed 
by the Puddy’s dinner bell sounding wit 
violence and by the sight of Olive’s salmot 
stockings in flight across the fence. Blood- 
hounds and men might come, but the ma 
on the red couch was safe from Olive’s bery! 
stare and the whooping battle cry that 
would bring her four sisters and three 
brothers running to see. He watched the 
tribe pour up their father’s porch to f od 
all yelling equally, and then swung inside 
the door to blink at the Reverend Gavin 
Kent quite still beside the black piano with 
his yellow spectacles laid aside and his” 
handsome, dimmed eyes staring nowhere. 


ere. 
: . 
“Yes, my dear boy.” : - 


“That—she telephoned somewhere from 
the Puddy place just now,” Stukely whis- 
pered. : : 
“Oh. Come outside, Stuke. What, — 
old man asked with his voice diminish 
a murmur, ‘“‘do criminals call betraying 
each other? I’ve been trying to remember. 
“Double-cross, sir.” ee 
(Continued on Page 154) 
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RADIO 


Philco Rechargeable Radio Batteries are 
as easy to operate as a Philco Starting Bat- 
tery in your car. 


1.—Recharging means just a plug ina 
j socket—a throw of a switch. Per- 
manent connections. No changing 
wires. No lugging batteries around. 
No mixing of, ee and nega- 
tive, or of ‘‘A”’ and “*B”’ and burn- 
ing out tubes. 


2.—Exclusive built-in Charge Indica- 
tor tells you when to recharge. No 
fussing with old-fashioned hy- 
drometer. 


3.—Spill-proof glass cases make them 
safe for use in the living room—or 
inside the finest cabinet. 


For clear, unbroken local and _long- 
{ distance radio reception—for convenience, 
economy and safety—use Philco Radio 

f Batteries. 


““B” Batteries—glass cells, Adam- 
brown mahogany finish case, 
MSV OLED IG > ches. v0 oxi $16.50 and $20 


SPA? fae cases for 6-volt 


AY Ne! a ae Sepia 
any-finish wood cases for 6-volt 
TUDES Gee eee. cae from $14.50 hee 


pehiice Noiseless Chargers for both “ 

‘B” Batteries $9.75 for dry cell tubes 
$15 for 6-volt tubes. Prices include ex- 
clusive built- -in switching arrangements for 
recharging ‘ tee batteries without discon- 

necting any wires, “B"” Hoey ad oe 
| making ‘‘B"’ charging equally easy. . . $2.7. 
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This happened to Mr. J. S. R. — and 
then he got his Philco! What experi- 
ences—embarrassing or dangerous— 

have you had with ordinary batteries? 


‘_and then I got my Philco!”’ 


Was soaked to the skin—caught a bad cold—ruined a good suit. That’s what 
the failure of a ( ) Battery did tome. * * * And then I got my Philco!”’ 
writes Mr. J. S. R. 


Thousands of motorists are not waiting for hand-cranking ordeals—or some 
dangerous or humiliating experience from battery failure—before getting their 
high-powered, over-size Philco Diamond-Grid Batteries. 


Philco Diamond-Grid Batteries have the famous ‘‘Philco Margin of 
Safety’’—a tremendous built-in surplus of power and capacity over the ordi- 
nary requirements of your car. 


Think what this means! Quick sure starts in any weather. Blazing head- 
lights for long hours of night driving. Steady white-hot ignition for full 
engine power and gasoline mileage. 


Give your car the benefit of a Philco Battery. With Diamond-Grid Plates, 
Philco Retainers and Quarter-sawed Separators, it is guaranteed for two 
years—the longest-life, lowest-cost-per-month-of-service battery built. 


You can get Philco protection—a full-size, full-powered battery made by 
Philco—for as low as $14.95, exchange, depending on type and geographical 
location. 


Philadelphia Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia 


fog Ligaring Industrial Tractors eae Power 


I Radio Passenger Cars Marine BA l ‘TERIES 
Electric Truck Mine Locomotives Isolated Plant 


DIAMOND GRID 


BATTERIES 
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100,000miles 


and more 


In the performance of every one of the 
thousands of White Trucks which 
have run 100,000 miles and more 
there is a story of work well done, of 
business expanded, of money earned, 
of service rendered to an owner be- 
yond his expectations. They are in- 
teresting stories—not only to the 
owner who has lived them, but to all 
operators of motor trucks. Bare 
synopses of a few of these stories are 
set forth here. 


The Massachusetts Baking Company 
owns 5 Whites that have each run 
from 100,000 to 150,000 miles; 3 more 
that have run from 150,000 to 200,000 
miles each. In addition to these there 
are 27 others in their fleet of 57 
Whites that have run more than 
75,000 miles each. Many of these 27 
will soon cross the 100,000-mile mark. 


Willard’s Chocolates, Ltd., of On- 
tario, Canada, has a fleet of 14 White 
Trucks. Every truck in the fleet has 
run more than 100,000 miles. The 
entire 14 are still in active service. 


The Standard Oil Company of Indiana 
has 24 White Trucks, each of which 
has run more than 100,000 miles. 
No other trucks in this company’s 
service have equaled the performance 
of these Whites, either in length of 
service or in mileage covered. 


Below is a list of “he owners with 
the largest numbers of Whites which 
have each run 100,000 miles and more: 


Gulf Refining Co . 116 
Motor Transit Co. (Los Angeles) 73 
California Transit Co 4 41 
Bradford Baking Co . 32 
White*Transit Co:;, Inc? . . 3 28 
Peninsula Rapid Transit Co. . 27 
Provincial Highway Board 26 
Valley Transit Co . . 25 
Schulze Baking Co. . ads 
Cleveland Transfer Co. . . 25 
Gimbel Brothers, Inc... . 25 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana. . 24 
Twin City Motor Bus Co... . 23 
Dennis Sheen Transfer Co. . . 22 


Mandel Brothers, Chicago, operates 
39 White Trucks. Sixteen of this fleet 
are eligible to the 100,000-mile list, 
9 having run from 100,000 to 150,000 
miles each and 7 having run from 
150,000 to 200,000 miles each. 
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No truck owner will operate 


a truck lon 


enough to run 


100,000 miles unless those 
miles are money earning miles 


been publishing a list of, not a 

dozen, not a hundred, but thou- 

sands of White Trucks which have 
exceeded that mileage. Isolated accom- 
plishments are not performance standards. 
100,000 miles has become the standard of 
measure for motor truck performance 
because these thousands of White Trucks 
have made it the standard. 


Today the owners of 4,195 White Trucks 
report that they have each run 100,000 
miles and more. Hundreds of others, of 
which we have no accurate record, have 
exceeded that mileage. Scores have passed 
the 300,000-mile mark and are still giving 
dependable service. Thirteen of these have 


passed the 500,000-mile mark. 


White Trucks are built to give these high 
mileages. In the great White factory noth- 
ing is spared in material, engineering or care 
and skill of workmanship. Experienced 


F OR years The White Company has 


craftsmen build White Trucks with a con- 
fidence that they will achieve such mileages 
with proper operating care. 


Some trucks, because of the nature of the 
work they do, would not run 100,000 miles 
in 20 years. But White Trucks which have 
run 100,000 and more miles represent all 
models, all lines of business, all sections of 
the world. Blistering equatorial heat, polar 
freeze, gumbo and marshland, ruts and 
underbrush, mountain grade and _ shifting 
sand—no matter what the conditions of 
road, load or weather—White Trucks keep 
on rolling up money-earning miles. 


Such a mass of evidence is proof unassail- 
able that an investment in White Trucks 
returns the maximum in sustained, con- 
tinuous transportation. 


No other truck manufacturer has ever 
published such a volume of evidence of 
durability, dependability and economy. No 
other truck manufacturer can. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 


see THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Actual records of 


White Truck Owners 


211 Whites have run 300,000 miles and more each 
57 have run between200,000 and 300,000 miles each 
783 have rm betweenl50,000 and 200,000 miles each 

>634 have run betweenLIOO,000 ana 150,000 miles each 


bringing us to this astounding total — 


£195 Whites have run 100,000 miles and more each 


Assuring continuous, sustained 
transportation everywhere. 


The operator who has need for only 
one truck reckons the mileage of his 
White in multiples of 100,000 miles 
the same as the fleet owner. The 
Brown Electric Company, Rockledge, 
Florida, bought a White Truck eleven 
years ago after it had already been 
run 81,000 miles. It has now run 
more than 200,000 miles, is doing 
heavy hauling every day and its 
owner considers it good for several 
more years of service. 


White Trucks make their 100,000- 
mile records in all kinds of service. 
Al G. Barnes’ Circus owns 2 Whites 
that have run more than 150,000 
miles each. Most of their going was 
rough dirt roads and soft circus lots— 
excellent proving grounds for White 
power and dependability. 


The entire fleet of 26 White Trucks 
operated by the Provincial Highway 
Board of the Province of Nova Scotia, 
Halifax, have each run more than 
100,000 miles. 


Chicago American-Herald Examiner 
writes: ‘‘In October, 1919, we pur- 
chased 14 White Trucks. Twelve of 
these have gone over 100,000 miles 
each. From the present condition of 
these trucks we believe they will give 
many more miles of economical 
service.” 


The 100,000-mile record this year 
shows a gain of 1,807 trucks over last 
year’s record and a gain of 1,023 
owners’ names. 


o 


The names of all of the owners of the 
4,195 White Trucks which have run 
100,000 miles and more are listed in a 
new booklet just published. The 
mileages are classified. You will find 
in the booklet owners in your section 
of the country, in your line of business 
and with trucking problems the same 
as your own. 


The booklet is free. We will be glad 
to send it to you. Write The White 
Company, 842 E. 79th Street, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
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OR more than ten years 
bakelite-Dilecto has been 
the radio panel pre-eminent. 


But other materials have 
been taken for it, so bakelite- 
Dilecto was given a mark of 
identity—the red stripe. 


All the good qualities remain 
unchanged. Dielectric and 
mechanical strengths are as 
high as ever. Machining is 
equally easy. The sleek, black, 
everlasting finish is the same. 


Exacting professionals, in- 
cluding the U. S. Signal Corps, 
have used it for years, not only 
for panels but also for bases, 
unit mountings, coil cores, con- 
denser ends and as a general 
insulator. 


Madeinsheets,rodsandtubes. 
Find that character - proving 
red stripe when you choose 

your next radio set, 
or seek a panel for 
your home-made 
equipment. 


akelite ~ 


ilecto 


Tell it by its Red Stripe 


THE CONTINENTAL FIBRE COMPANY 


Factory: Newark, Delaware 
Service from 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Woolworth Bldg. Wrigley Bldg. 

PITTSBURGH SAN FRANCISCO 
301 Fifth Ave. 75 Fremont St. 


LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 
307 S. Hill St. 1041 Sixth Ave., So. 


Offices and Agents Throughout the World 


| asachurch! She’s wearin’ knickerbockers! 


| touched. 
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(Continued from Page 150) 

“That’s it,’ said the clergyman, frown- 
ing at the sun; ‘‘the double-cross. Where 
did she telephone?”’ 

“Olive didn’t know.” 

“That’s most remarkable. Olive must 
have been forcibly kept from listening. . 
I think, my dear boy, we’ll know in a hurry 
where she telephoned.” 

““Where d’you think, sir?” 

“The police,” said the Reverend Gavin 
Kent, opening his cigarette case. 

““B-but they’d catch her if they find out 
where she telephoned from, dad! I mean, she 


| can’t get away in those clothes! Conspicuous 


1? 


“My, dear boy,” his father said rather 
tartly, “‘you spend most of your evenings 
reading fiction, and I notice that even if you 
profess to despise moving pictures you are 
in regular attendance when the film changes 
in Gossetville. And yet you don’t seem to 
know what state’s evidence is! I’m afraid 
she’s betrayed the poor fellow. It’s so 
idiotic to boast that nothing can shock us! 
Even Joe—and he’s very experienced for his 
age—was shocked when she ran. No,” said 
the old man, scowling at the sun, “‘there’s 
no such thing as sophistication. We can 
always be shocked. We can always be 
Experience never hardens us 
completely. It’s hardly worth while to say 
so even. Help me down to the gate, my 
dear boy. I took off my glasses,” he smiled, 

“so as to wipe my eyes, just now.’ 

He moved in black majesty down to the 
gate of the short drive and stood with a 
hand on a post, considering the roadway. 
Stukely cleared his throat five times and 
then said in a tone that began quite care- 
lessly and loudly, ‘‘I suppose we’ll have to 
turn him over to the police when they come, 
Sirs: 

“Don’t feel too badly about it, my dear 
boy. I’ll telegraph your Uncle George. . . . 
We'll see what worldly contrivance can do. 
Theoretically, this poor fellow belongs in 
prison. I might be able to make some other 
arrangement. How loudly Ermyntrude can 
purr!” 

Ermyntrude laced herself around the 
black trousers and purred upward im- 


| mensely, with her eyes fiery slits in her 


sulphur mask. Stukely said idly, “She’s 


| brought her kittens into the garage. Tried 


to plant ’em in the car. I gave her a basket. 
This fellow hasn’t done anything, really, 
father. He didn’t get anything.” 

“He attempted a burglary. If it’s a 
first offense, your uncle’s lawyer might be 
able to do something. Here comes 
Doctor McCready. I can tell his engine. 
It has a sort of silly giggle.” 

The young doctor’s machine spun up the 
drive and he gave his military little nod to 
the pair beside the gate, then trotted up 
the steps of the porch and into the house, 
brisk and competent. Stukely shoved 
Ermyntrude away with a foot and leaned 
on the other post. He saw Uncle George 
Stukely, puffing and irritated, reading a 
long telegram in a club and grumbling 
about ‘‘Gavin’s damn charities”; but this 
man shouldn’t go to prison. If he could 
tramp ten miles from Point Falls with a 
bleeding hole in his side and risk being 
caught so that the slim woman should eat, 
there was something not cheap at all in 
him. He counted his fingers and observed 
the clouds, with small glances backward at 
the house, until Joe came lounging down the 
steps and around the doctor’s car, paused 
to watch Ermyntrude’s progress toward 
the garage and came lounging on with the 
gray coat over one arm. 

“You keep askin’ me damn foolish ques- 
tions, ace, about how bullets an’ so on 
look. This is how a bullet hole 
looks when a gun goes off right at a guy’s 
back. See here where the fuzz is all singed 
off, sorta? . . . He’ll do very well, 
reverend. Lost a bucket of blood, but he’ll 
live to go to penitentiary an’—he ain’t 
more’n twenty-six or seven. I should like,” 
said Joe tenderly, “to slap that dame’s 
face, just once, very hard. Howsoever, she 
has her revolver in her left hip pocket.” 

“How d’you know she has, Joe?” 

“Goodness gracious, child! You don’t 
never look at nothin’! Ermyntrude prob- 
ably knew directly where the gun was. This 
guy didn’t have none. I bet he’s very 
amachoor about bein’ a bandit. Uh- 
huh! Yonder comes one of those 
new-style runabouts. They hang too low 
on the ground. You don’t do nothin’ in 
’em, I bet, but eat dust.”’ 

The car was blue and it glittered in sil- 
very flashes ahead of a common machine 
that seemed a respectful valet in its wake. 


EVENING POST 


When both sets of wheels slowed, Stukely’s 
muscles tightened, and when a husky voice 
sailed through the dust, crying “‘Is this 
Doctor Kent’s?”’ he let Joe nod to a tall, 
correctly capped man whose brown face 
wasn’t brutal and whose dark clothes were 
very handsome indeed as he slid out of his 
buff seat and paused to say something to 
two burly beings in the second, cheap ma- 
chine. Oh, yes! This was Mark Walling, 
seen in so many photographs of theatrical 
journalism. Stukely nursed the white 
gatepost and sulkily considered Mr. Wal- 
ling’s black shoes—a certain thirty dollars’ 
worth of leather. And one of the burly 
brutes had a shield of plated metal on his 
waistcoat, and ought to have shaved this 
morning. Stukely loathed all three men. 
Law was just arbitrary and disgusting. 
There should be rules made about playing 
fair. The theatrical manager approached 
and glanced at the Reverend Gavin Kent, 
and then took his cap off to show gray hair 
that had been red once, and pleasant 
enough gray eyes. 

“My name’s Walling, sir.” 

“Ah, yes! I think,” said the rector of 
St. Philip’s Church, ‘‘that you once were 
good enough to appear at an entertainment 
for my mission on the East Side.’”’ And the 
full dignity of St. Philip’s Church hovered 
in stone and stained glass, in Spanish arches 
and Norman aisles, above the curly white 
hair. 

“‘T remember appearing,” said Mr. Wal- 
ling, “‘but I wasn’t very good. I used to 
be one of the lousiest actors that ever 
walked. There’s a boy named Lew 
Kendall here. I’d like to speak to him— 
sir.” 

The Reverend Gavin Kent waved a palm 
over the top of a gatepost and his face 
paled while Stukely rocked in a determina- 
tion. If these thugs and theatrical managers 
were going to arrest anybody they’d hear 
what the process looked like to a witness! 
He heard his father say, unwillingly, “Lew 
Kendall, Mr. Walling?” and knew that his 
father wanted to lie. 

“Yes. I was telephoned that he’s here— 
by a woman,” said Mr. Walling, twirling 
his cap on a thumb. 

The silence became ugly and then Joe 
Fancher drawled, ‘‘My Gawd! She gave 
the poor ape away!’’ and suddenly spat on 
the dust of the drive. 

“Profanity won’t improve anything, Joe! 
Mr. Walling,” the clerical voice broke out, 
“T feel obliged to interfere! I understand 
that your house was broken into, but that 
nothing was taken. The talk reached me this 
morning. This poor young fellow 4 

Mr. Walling said quickly, ‘‘ Please under- 
stand me, sir. I haven’t any intention of 
hurtin’ Lew. He’s one of the best stage 
managers I ever had. Willin’ to take him 
back any time. But you’re wrong about 
the house being broken into. My fool 
French butler started firin’ blank cartridges 
before Lew got on the veranda even. If he 
had broken in—why, this would be pretty 
serious for Lew. He’s from my town in New 
Jersey, and I sent him to school. You 
needn’t worry about my sendin’ the poor 
pup to jail.” 

Joe gave out a snort of complete relief 
and hardly looked at Ermyntrude with one 
of her black kittens in mouth circling dis- 
tractedly among all these feet. Several 
drops of sweat slid on Stukely’s neck and 
he conceived a great fondness for Mr. 
Mark Walling, whose voice had a certain 
husky music and whose cap was in excel- 
lent taste. The Reverend Gavin Kent 
bowed his curls a little and said, “I’m very 
glad indeed to hear that. I’m quite help- 
less without my glasses, Mr. Walling. Are 
those officers with you?” 

“Detectives. Brought ’em up from town 
last night. If it came to arresting Lew I 
wasn’t going to have a country sheriff 
do it.” 

“Then youexpected this—this attempt?’ 

“Lord, yes! Had a letter on Friday. 
Gave me the time and everything. She 
never could spell ‘notify’ straight when I 
had her in my office. So I knew who typed 
the letter, you see. And I don’t care to talk 
to her,”’ the celebrity stated, twirling the 
cap violently. “Tf you'll just hand her my 
compliments and tell her to think of some 
other way of gettin’ a divorce from Lew, 
that’s all I’ve got to say to her. But I 
should think even Lew would be pretty well 
fed up by this time. She had him down to 
playing five-dollar extras in movies with his 
hair bleached so people wouldn’t know him, 
and if he don’t believe she framed this thing 
last night he’s more of an idiot than he’s got 
any right to be.” 
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Joe Fancher drawled, “Let this be a 
son to you, kid. Don’t ever marry a ski 
blond woman that’s mouth draws do 
the corners. Uh-huh! They drag very 
on the ground an’ bite when you pat 
7em. . . . Goon from here, you Ermyp 
trude! Take that black thing offa 4 
feet! The lady left us very fast, 
friend, so soon as your Lew fainted.” 

“Painted?” 

“Uh-huh! She begins by bringin’ him 
when she knew he could just about 
his pain in both hands, and so soon as the 
reverend saw he wasn’t any En 
preacher, and the poor ape passes out, § 
gat herself down from J’rusalem unto § 
very fast and the place of her abidin’ no 
man knoweth. How’s that : 
Scripture, reverend?” 

“T don’t quite understand,” said th 
Reverend Gavin Kent, tracing a curye 
the dust with his toe, ‘““how this boy coi 
to be wounded if your butler fired b 
cartridges. . . And wasn’t the dri 
of their car killed?” 

“He'll pull through,” Mr. Wa 
nodded, and the cap spun with a soft li 
flutter on his thumb. The two dete: 
stood stolid and professional with 
drooping in their mouths, but one of th 
smiled behind the spar of tobacco know 
ingly. 

“Mr. Walling, what are you conce 
in this affair?” 

olin not having any luck cone 
anything,” said the manager, with ag 
“This girl’s what you won’t believe i iny 
profession, sir. She’s a natural cro 
Comes of nice people out in Ohio, and w 
to a big boarding school before her dad 
his money. She’s just a crook, Do 
Kent. Used to forge my name on li 
checks when she typed for me. She’s sm 
and she appreciates the advantages 

actin’ like a lady. She’s had a typing 
reau in the Hotel Marengo lately. 
tried to be a manager on his own and 
every cent he could pull together. 
My desk at the Walling is just where I 
look out and see who’s coming across 
street. I’ve watched Lew get halfway aa 
and then lose his nerve and go away h 
times this month. He’s proud. I’ve sg 
him word to come back and be good, 
I guess he will now. She could g 
divorce, you know, with him in prison 
joke’s on her. She won’t get any divo 
now; and she knows I can make New 
darned disagreeable for her. She'll just 
that Lew hasn’t been arrested, and | 
out for Chicago or points west. 
Don’t you believe in Least said, so 
mended? It’s the only one of those pro 
erbs that usually seems to work.” ; 

“And the bloodhound, Mr. Walling?” 

“The bloodhound is an awful 
There wasn’t any coat or cap for him 
smell, and Lew can’t be arrested, anyh 
for walking up the driveway of my pli 
All the driver knows is that two men hi 
him to drive ’em out here. I can—hi 
the police at Point Falls. This girl go 
worked up enough to make a try for th 
sapphires. She knows they’re worth 
ing. If he turned on her in court— 
she knows he wouldn’t—and blamed hi 
persuading him into this, all she has to 
to stand and look innocent. She’s an € 
at it. I—don’t care to pile on the agony 
this business, but there’s an old fellow 
Oklahoma livin’ at the Marengo, Heh 
leg in the grave and they say his incon 
ten thousand a day. Oil, of course. 
been typing his letters for him. Everyb 
that lunches at the Marengo’s been 
ning over it. The old gentleman cal 
Miss Tracy and brings her flowers 
day. The inference ought to be suffi 
And I said she appreciates the advanta 
of being a lady.” 

“Mr. Oilwell could do no less than 
hands an’ be symp’thetic if her husb 
got him a set of convict’s pants, a 
yawned, ‘‘and as for anybody firin’ 
two feet or so behind this poor ape 
burnin’ his coat—why, goodness graci0 
what lady would do her man so? IG 
out in Eutropius, Missouri, when 
young and Jasper Whibble’s cousin 
wife died so very painful of upsetti 
kerosene can in her bedroom whe 
never used but candlelight to anyboe 
knowledge and Sam Whibble married 
sorta famous acres of good cornland 
pretty handsome, if cross-eyed wid 
next May. All you can say is that 
dents will happen.” 

“All the driver knows,” said th 
shaven detective, ‘‘is that she—he 4 
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(Continued from Page 154) 
- hair under her cap—got out of the 
1 stood by the gate. Mr. Walling’s 
man fired three blanks. _Mul- 
ys he heard six shots. I say it was 
she wasn’t taking any chances. The 
wasn’t wise. They kept talkin’ this 
1 stuff in the car all the way up from 
ind he thought this guy was just de- 
| a letter at Mr. Walling’s. . . . 
irked it smooth as rubber up to the 
Is the man hurt bad?” 
er walkin’ seven miles with a hole in 
P ain’t healthy, but he’ll do, friend. 
ptter go and say somethin’ friendly 
urteous,” Joe told the manager, 
» he’s a pretty sad egg—all ashamed 
self an’ ready to baw! for his mamma 
nute.”’ 4 
J} hasn’t got one,’”’ said Mr. Walling, 
wked quickly up the drive to the 
ouse, Which took him in while Er- 
de put a second black kitten at 
e’s feet and the detectives drew 
heir machine in a murmur of low 


izly picked up the kittens and strolled 
‘flown the hot grass and between 
cof sinless apple trees. A thin sick- 
pt his throat hard and bitter. You 

tomatoes for these people and sent 
/of butter down to New York and 
(them on the street and then they 
/peir nights shooting each other and 
1g escapes from each other by the 
smeans. And men got married! The 
jhad no security anywhere. The 
. kittens were as well off as humanity. 
ewled over his shoulder at Joe Fan- 
ad growled, “I don’t see anything 


‘q are, ace.” 
31? How?” 
‘4 look just like you did when the 
eurn didn’t make butter. What you 
i, for? Where’s the good of your 
reachin’ how Eve said, ‘Gimme 
ple yonder, Adam,’ and poor ol’ 
mein’ fool enough, with the snake all 
(| under a rhubarb laughin’ his head 
tail; or about how Delilah did 
when she got sick of watchin’ him 
Ims on the gallery? Uh-huh! And 
pyught it onta yourself playin’ with 
ats. Where you carryin’ 
4q 


} garage. I let Ermyntrude put them 


1, why’s she now movin’ them?” 
on’t know. I suppose because she’s 
mn,” Stukely sneered. “And damned 
<vhy this Kendall walked along with 
hz after she’d shot him!” 

child, you’ll break my heart! Think 
nv she plugged him? You do her 
g All a guy knows when he’s bein’ 
ain the dark is that he wants to be 
fym there. I respect this 
<ot. Where she loses out is that she 
vse enough to see that this Walling 
) ft-hearted a guy to bing Kendall 
hhoosgow, like she would if she was a 
ni. and somebody tried to bust inta her 
. 30 she’ll have to reside in San Fran- 
oVancouver awhile. In two to three 
s2’ll be married to some very nice old 
vin a lotta coin and her hair’ll be a 
e. sorta yella 
‘eybody says 
le’t you like 
> n actress, 
.-umph?’ 


‘nd go on 
‘ea in Van- 
* wherever. 
't you fret, 
“suse inside 
12 the lady 
kikin’ ill of 
.Chink how 
rong this 
1; done her 


I 
q 12 


-uh! Didn’t 


just sorta 
lovin’ her, 

*d ought 
1 of some- 
in off with 
dlonde, so 
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she could find a better lot of matrimony? 
And her right in a hotel on Broadway where 
movie ladies come in to lunch all covered 
with stuff, and guys like your Uncle George 
go through the lobby an’ have the chef up 
to order dinner very special for an English 
banker? An’ here’s old Mr. Oilcan, from 
Enid, Oklahoma, showin’ her his daugh- 
ter’s picture that died of croup when she 
was six weeks old and was named Flora for 
her aunt in Bucyrus, Ohio, that useda play 
the organ in the Meth’dist church. : 
You're awful funny, ace. You expect peo- 
ple to act like they don’t want to. You’ve 
just saw this Mr. Walling behave himself 
whiter than chalk, but you’re all bellyache 
because this skinny blonde with her mouth 
all mean in the corners an’ no legs in her 
stockings ain’t been a lady. . melts 
how David felt when King Saul heaved the 
spear at him after him playin’ Yiddish jazz 
on his harp so pretty, an’ killin’ old Mrs. 
Goliath’s boy so handy in the woodlot. 
You gotta learn that people nearly all do 
What they want to an’ then blame the 
weather—like I did yesterday when I didn’t 
turn up to help you milk, an’ you did last 
Tuesday.’’ Joe drawled, swinging open the 
door of the garage, “This is Sunday, and 
I feel all moral an’ I’m pointin’ these things 
out so you'll be a better boy, bud, and 
Huh?” 

Stukely managed, ‘“J-Joe!”” and then 
stood with the fat kittens wriggling under 
his chin. One streak of light descended 
slanting from the building’s single window 
and made the yellow hair luminous as the 
woman slipped down from the bench below 
the dusty panes and glanced at Joe so 
quickly that he hardly saw her pupils flash 
in the shadow beside the car’s bulk. 

“Are those policemen with Mark Wal- 


ling?”’ 
“Where’s any Mr. Mark Walling, 
lady? How would he be here—un- 


less,’ Joe said, “‘somebody sent for him.” 

“Of course that was Walling who went 
into the house! I telephoned for him!” 

“You're gettin’ very honest, lady. And 
you'll go on and say that you took a lotta 
pains to write Mr. Walling that your hus- 
band was gonna bust in his house last 
night?” 

The faintest pause happened before she 
spoke again, and then she said: 

“Yes. I wanted Lew taught a lesson. 
He’s been doing things that he shouldn’t 
and ——” 

“Uh-huh! And a few months in the 
lockyup would all sorta straighten him out 
and make a new man of him. I see,” said 
Joe, beaming at her, his eyes green. “‘ Wal- 
ling’s an old friend an’ won’t be too hard 
on him; acted very nice right now. He’s 
awful sorry his French butler plugged a 
hole in your husband an’ killed that driver. 
Very nice easy-goin’ guy. And you'll be 
waitin’ at the prison gates when Lew comes 
out all reformed an’ take him off out West 
to begin life anew, huh?” 

There was a motion of the yellow hair. 
The head sank and lifted. She said, “‘ You 
don’t know how horrible it was, last night! 
And—it’s been dreadful for months! You 


don’t know what it’s like to watch some- 
body you care for g-going to pieces under 
your eyes and : 


Twilight, Lake Arrowhead, California 


EVENING POST 


“Yeh. I expect it’s very sad. It’s how 
Sam Whibble felt out in Eutropius when I 
was young watchin’ his wife take care of 
nine kids an’ do laundry for grandmamma. 


Finally he just couldn’t stand it any longer, | 


and spilled the kerosene can right on the 
bedroom floor an’ dropped a match on it 
and was extremely handsome at the fun- 
eral. . Would you mind shuttin’ the 
door, Stuke? Gimme that gun in your 
pocket, lady. Give it here, sister! 
Give it here,” said Joe, without raising his 
voice from the melody of the drawl, ‘an’ 


right off, or I’ll forget about bein’ polite to 


women, an’ lam the head offa you! ’Cause 
Walling’s butler was usin’ blank cartridges, 
last night, and you ain’t got a word left to 
say, sister! And your Lew can’t be 
stuck in jail so’s you can get a divorce off 
of him an’ marry nobody. . . . He 
didn’t break into nobody’s house in the night 
season with intent to commit a robbery 
therein, like Judge Sims useda read out in 
court when I was young down in Gawgia. 
Uh-huh! After all the trouble you went to 
to sit on the bed nights combin’ your hair 


an’ sayin’ how nasty it is of Mr. Walling | 


to be a rich guy an’ have a lot of sapphires 
up at his place in the country when Gawd 
knows you're losin’ all the shape off your 
fingers bangin’ keys all day and You 
gonna gimme that gun, girl? Stuke’s very 
sens tive an’ ain’t ever seen a dame smacked 
in the face. We’re all preacher’s folks an’ 
he’s been raised nice. Thank 
you. Ladies with mouths like you 
got always get very reasonable if they think 
they’re gonna be hurt. As for old Mr. 
Oilcan, down in New York, sister, he’ll 
never be yours, but I hear there’s plenty of 
timbermen and so on out in Vancouver; or 
you might try Fresno. There’s a guy useda 
be in my battalion runs the hotel. Don’t 
change your hair any, cause it’s mighty be- 
comin’ to you thataway. You look sorta 
frail and innocent. Did you ever read the 
Bible any, when you were young out in 
Ohio?” 

She said nothing. Immense blue lines 
had risen in her wrists as the empty hands 
hung facing Stukely, and her nostrils were 
stiff circles as she stared at Joe, whose 
frown deepened until she nodded, and then 
slacked. 

“There’s a lot of good readin’ in it, ain’t 
there? The language is much more sorta 
grand than folks can spill nowadays. Re- 
member where it says, ‘And they showed 
him mercy, and said unto him: Depart 
from among us’? What you do is to walk 
down the creek by the cemetery an’ get 
on the two o’clock train west. You got 
plenty of money in a purse on you some- 
where that Lew never knew nothin’ of. 
It’s the two o’clock west you'll get on, 
sister Mr. Walling’s sent word to 
New York so you'll be awful unpopular 
with old Mr. Oilean or anybody down 
there. You get on this train, an’ keep goin’. 
Open the back door for the lady, you 
Stuke! Where’s your manners?” 

“Damned if I will!’”’ Stukely barked, and 
turned his back. 

“Ace, don’t be sorude toalady! . . . 
Out this way, sister. No need for you to be 
stared at by those nasty detectives out 
front. They might remember you 
too well and meet 
you accidental in 
San Franciscosome- 
time when you’re 
all grand in your 
next husband’s au- 
tomobile down 
Market Street... . 
Just walk by the 
hawgpen and don’t 
stop to talk to your 
relatives. g 
Goo’-by.” 

Her soles grated 
on concrete toward 
the rear door of the 
little building and 
then paused. She 
said queerly, “‘Who 
are you, any- 
how?” 

**T’m nobody. 
Just a guy that’s 
been around a good 
deal. I’m pretty 
s’phisticated. . . . 
Goo’-by. Next time 
you try to kill any- 
body, be sure an’ 
throw the gun 
. . Goo’- 


The door shut. 
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Sauerkraut 
and Prolongation 


of Life 


ie 


“ce . * 

The general public will do well to eat 

sauerkraut much more liberally as a 
routine in keeping fit.” That, in sub- 
stance, is the recommendation of 
many leaders in the constantly grow- 
ing health movement. 
Writing of health preservation, Milo Hast- 
ings, Director, Physical Culture Food Re- 
search Laboratory, says: “Lactic ferments 
are one of the very best organic or food 
antiseptics. These ferments kill off the germs 
which cause poisonous intestinal decay, the 
absorption of which often results in auto- 
intoxication. In sauerkraut we have a food 
bearing abundant ferments as well as the min- 
erals and vitamins which we find in fruits, and 
contains them in greater quantities.” 


Hygeia, the magazine published by the 
American Medical Association, recently con- 
tained an article by Victor C. Vaughan re- 
counting Captain Cook’s success in main- 
taining the health of his sailors during his 
famous voyage (1772-1775) by rationing 
sauerkraut. 

McCarrison, in “Studies in Deficiency 
Disease,” points out that a low vitamin con- 
tent in the diet renders the body more liable 
to infection. In sauerkraut nature has stored 
a wealth of the three vitamins necessary to 
growth and good health. 


That sauerkraut supplies, in rich measure, 
these life-sustaining vitamins and other 
health elements, and that this food is na- 
ture’s great conditioner and regulator, are 
the findings of science. All of the remark- 
able facts, with quotations from highest 
authorities, and many new tested recipes, 
are contained in the free book, “Sauerkraut 
as a Health Food.” If you, too, are inter- 
ested in good foods and good health, send 
the coupon for a copy. 


Coe may, be purchased at cee 
stores, meat markets, delicatessen stores 
THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS’ 
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nature that I could arrange for it practically 
my own hours. For years, as a matter of 
fact, I had been doing most of it in the very 
early morning, getting up at four and being 
all through by eight. The remainder of the 
day had been, to be frank, frittered away. 
I did some desultory reading, a good part at 
the club among current magazines and 
newspapers. I spent many hours on squash 
and tennis and golf. I was active enough 
and the days passed rapidly, but I had long 
been conscious of the fact that I was wast- 
ing too much time. 

hen my conscience pricked me about 
this I comforted myself in the belief that 
this was necessary relaxation. I worked 
every day in the year and took my vacation 
in this spread-out fashion. 

That was all very well, but it had become 
something of a routine and there were 
times when I feared I was growing stale. 
Had I been foot-free I would have traveled, 
but, with a family, that was not easily man- 
aged and, besides, was expensive. I had 
already been to Europe several times and 
am not at all sure I brought back with me 
anything commensurate with the time and 
money I spent. I did not have sufficient 
background. I had hovered around Lon- 
don and Paris in rather a stupid and con- 
ventional fashion, and while the adventure 
was not a net loss it was not sufficiently 
stimulating to make worth a sacrifice any 
repetition. 

I had one experience there, however, 
which I never forgot. With letters of intro- 
duction, I journeyed down to Oxford one 
day and lunched with an undergraduate. 
The meal was served in his room and he 
excused himself for several interruptions 
while he received and sent off wires to some 
bookmaker with whom he was doing busi- 
ness on the races. He was intelligent, but 
his interests were not wholly in his studies. 
Yet the standard of conversation which 
he established easily and naturally both 
surprised and embarrassed me. Without 
affectation and with a familiarity which 
showed thoughtful reading, he touched upon 
the current literatures not only of England 
but of France, Italy and Russia. It was 
clear, moreover, that his comments were 
based upon a historical background that 
had really become a part of him. There was 
nothing pedantic in his attitude and he was 
not trying to impress me. He assumed that 
this material was as much at my command 
as at his. It was not. It would not have 
been at the command of any American col- 
lege graduate, not specializing in English, 
in my acquaintance. Even a Harvard 
senior fresh from his divisionals would have 
only a book knowledge of this material. I 
was twenty years older than this young 
man, and I felt ashamed. Here was some- 
thing which appealed to me as in the nature 
of areal education. In the truest sense this 
fellow could be called a university man. 


The Obvious Thing to Do 


Ten years had passed since then and I 
had done nothing to make up for an igno- 
rance I was able to conceal only by main- 
taining a discreet silence. 

I might, to be sure, have read by myself, 
but to read systematically is not an easy 
thing to do for a man not trained as a 
scholar. It is more difficult in America 
than anywhere else. 

Then one morning, after more than 
twenty-five years of waiting, the obvious 
thing to do flashed into my head. 

“Look here,” I said to my wife, ‘“‘why 
can’t I go to college as well as the boy?” 

‘“Why not?” she asked. 

This was in the middle of the winter, just 
before midyears. 

“Do you suppose they would let me in 
for a course or two?”’ 

“Tt’s easy enough to find out,’ she sug- 
gested. 

I put on my hat and walked up to the 
University—this time not for the boy, but 
for myself. I saw one of the deans. 

“Tt’s a quarter of a century since I was a 
student here,’ I said. ‘‘May I go on from 
where I left off?” 

“T don’t see why not, if you’re able,’”’ he 
answered. ‘‘What class were you?” 

I told him, and he pressed a button. Ina 
few. minutes a young lady appeared with 
a book which suggested the Doomsday 
Book. In it was the record of every mem- 
ber of my old class in every study. I had 
received credits in five courses. 
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EVENING POST 


Tale OLD DOG 
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“Tf you plan for a degree you must pass 
twelve and a half more studies,” he an- 
nounced. ‘‘ You will be allowed to enter on 
the basis of the requirements in your orig- 
inal class.” 

“T can start this next half year?” 

“Any time you wish.”’ 

“Fine,” I said. 

He looked at me doubtfully. 

“You will have to do a lot of reading,” 
he warned. ‘“‘The work will take time. It 
isn’t easy.” 

“T’m willing to work,” I agreed. 

Within an hour I was registered as a stu- 
dent in Harvard College, classified as an 
OcC., which stands for out-of-course college. 


Breaking Through 


Beginning in the middle of the year I was 
obliged to take half courses, and chose for 
my first venture back again into academic 
fields a course in esthetics; another in six- 
teenth and seventeenth century French 
history; as a third, a survey course in phil- 
osophy; and as a fourth, a course on Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. I went into those first 
lectures feeling rather self-conscious and 
out of place. I was afraid I should stick out 
as a freak among these younger men, but 
the war had brought back many men grown 
old before their time, and these with a 
sprinkling of graduate students of all ages 
made me feel less conspicuous. Many 
looked to be actually older in years than I 
was. But even between me and the regular 
undergraduates there was not the notice- 
able difference in age that I had expected. In 
appearance and hearing these fellowsseemed 
anything but youngsters. They carried 
themselves with amazing assurance, and 
their faces, while not deeply marked by ex- 
perience, were anything but callow. Among 
them I attracted no attention. They re- 
ceived me with the same indifference they 
did their classmates. They are a conserva- 
tive lot. In a college of this size the mere 
fact that you sit next to a man is considered 
an accident, not an introduction. Often 
enough a neighbor takes his seat through- 
out an entire college year without even nod- 
ding. Often enough he does not even learn 
your name. This is not done so much in a 
caddish spirit as in a selfish spirit. As men 
meet in the classroom they are not inter- 
ested in one another. All their friendships 
are formed outside—in the dining halls, the 
dormitories, but more particularly through 
their social and athletic activities. Those 
who enter college with large groups from 
the big preparatory schools have a big ad- 
vantage this way. Still, if a man is active 
and ambitious and has any real ability it is 
possible for him to break through. I met 
several boys of this type. 

One was the son of a man without any 
college training, who warned his son against 
choosing Harvard because of the tradi- 
tional cliquishness of the place. 

“Better pick a smaller college,’’ he ad- 
vised. “‘ You'll be buried in Cambridge.” 

This fellow had no social connections 
and no athletic ability. He had no literary 
or musical talent. But he was alert, intelli- 
gent and ambitious. 

“Tf I’m the kind who is going to get 
buried I might as well find it out now as 
later,’’ he declared. 

He was neither self-assertive nor pre- 
sumptuous, but as soon as he entered Har- 
vard he looked around for opportunities. 
He tried for everything thrown open to free 
competition that he thought himself -quali- 
fied to fill. He lost out in the trials for 
manager of the athletic teams, for here per- 
sonal friendships do count for something. 
Then he tried for the executive positions on 
the college periodicals.’ He found his open- 
ing with one magazine which had for years 
been a financial failure. He jumped in, and 
within six months had put the paper on its 
feet. This was enough to make him stick 
out, and he was taken into one of the lead- 
ing clubs and made treasurer. From this 
point on his progress was rapid and his 
record so good that he was later taken into 
one of the most desirable clubs in college, a 
rival of the first. This was unprecedented. 
He graduated, one of the prominent men of 
his class. 

I ran across another energetic young fel- 
low who entered with considerable ability 
as a ball player, but because he was obliged 
to earn his own way gave up an almost 
assured position on the varsity team be- 
cause this called for too much time. He was 


waiting upon a college table for his meals 
and doing chores around the city, such as 
emptying ashes. In the spring he tried for 
the track team, because he found it possible 
to train for this without interfering with his 
work. Within a year he had qualified for 
the sprints, won his H and been taken into 
two clubs. 

A still more interesting success of this 
kind was the son of a sturdy New Eng- 
lander from a small country town where for 
years I have passed my summers. This boy 
was absolutely upon his own resources and 
depended upon the winning of scholarships 
for his education. This meant continued 
high standing in his studies. For the first 
two years he worked himself to skin and 
bones. Realizing the foolishness of this, he 
turned to athletics merely as a means for 
restoring his health. He was a typical 
grind, but he had a sound body, the inherit- 
ance of many generations of country folk. 
As a village schoolboy he had wrestled a 
little, and now he turned back to that 
hardy sport. He was unknown in the gym- 
nasium, and because of his slouchy bearing 
was considered at first as something of a 
joke. But he persisted with that grim de- 
termination which was already making 
him conspicuous among the men of high 
scholastic standing. Within a year he had 
made the team. The next year he was 
elected captain and that same year won the 
intercollegiate championship against men 
who were making athletics the chief object 
of their college career. At the same time he 
maintained his standing as an A man. 

I remembered how, nearly thirty years be- 
fore, coming to college from a small country 
preparatory school, I had sat glum and re- 
served in my seat for fear of being thought 
intrusive. I made it a point now to talk as 
much as possible to this new generation. 
With few exceptions I found them respon- 
sive. Often they were at first somewhat 
patronizing, as though making a conces- 
sion, but as the months went by, this atti- 
tude wore away and they became more 
natural. 

The thing that astonished me from the 
start was the superiority of these young 
fellows over me in the handling of college 
work. I am not and never was a scholar, 
but neither in most cases were these boys. 
It was also true, as I tried to console my- 
self, that with them study was a vocation 
and with me an avocation. I was still 
carrying on my professional work and was 
obliged to keep that the chief interest of the 
day. But they, too, had their outside in- 
terests which consumed a great deal of 
their time and thought. It was to my ad- 
vantage that I was more mature than they 
and took a keener interest in the subject 
matter. On the whole, too, I worked as 
many hours and more conscientiously than 
most of them. Yet when the first weekly 
written tests came I found these youngsters 
covering three sheets of notepaper to my 
one. When the marks came back I had 
secured the low grade of D while they had 
won B’s and C’s. This was in esthetics, 
a subject in which I was deeply interested 
and in which I had taken careful notes and 
done faithfully the outside reading. I 
turned to the young man next to me— 
a careless-appearing fellow who had never 
taken a note and who had appeared utterly 
indifferent to the lecturer. 

“What did you get?” I asked. 

“Oh, I pulled down a C.” 

“How in thunder did you doit?” I asked. 

“Bull,” he replied briefly. 


A Humiliating Start 


That is merely another word for bluff. 
The art consists of saying profusely the 
little you do know. It must be done seri- 
ously and skillfully. He handed me his 
paper. I looked it over. It sounded fairly 
sensible and left me with the impression 
that hereally knew something. At any rate, 
had I been the examiner I should have hesi- 
tated to say he did not know anything of 
the subject, which was the literal truth. 

In French history I was humiliated with 


_an E at the first hour examination. Here 


again I had attended every lecture and 
taken profuse notes, for the subject had 
been presented in both a scholarly and a 
dramatic fashion. I had enjoyed every 
moment and had responded with a thrill 
to the earnestness and enthusiasm of the 
speaker. He was keen about the period 
and spoke almost without reference to his 
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notes, striding up and down the , 
with his thin white face reflecting } 
est in these exciting years so crow¢ 
romantic and clever personages. J 
ble was that I had followed him 
tertainer, not as a teacher. I had 
remember that I was here as a sty 
had neglected details—precise de 
dates. Furthermore, I had no back 
For most of these men much of this} 
was review of work covered jn 
courses. Also it dovetailed into th 
of the other Continental nations wh; 
had studied. I had come in at g 
which made it difficult. But even 
these excuses I realized I was no ma 
student for these younger men. T 
more elastic and retentive memo; 
knew the game. There were many 
here, and the amount of detail th 
for the moment filled me with eny 

In the Emerson course I was doin 
what better. But even here I was: 
It was one thing to sit down by 
lamp and casually read through s 
essay as that on Nature, receiving 
and pleasurable impression, and q 
other so to master it with a dozen ¢ 
to be able to write from memory ¢ 
digest. The ground covered all th 
the poems, the journals and a large 
of biographical matter. j 


Son-to-Father Talk 


In the meanwhile reading was als 
up in my course in philosophy. 
supposed to be kindergarten work- 
introductory preparation to a reall 
study of the problems we here o 
veyed. The lecturer was a smiling, 
ing younger man, who, however, wi 
brilliant original work in this fie 
spoke easily and delightfully, but 
while he plodded steadily down th 
ries from the beginning of thought, } 
name after name, theory after theo 
the steady, crushing progress of a 
He expected of us, of course, only a 
cial knowledge of each man and the 
there were so many of them and, as} 
on, the differentiation between ther 
much a matter of a subtle defir 
words and terms that even this mod 
appeared impossible. This class ¢ 
of a younger group of men than an 
others—mostly sophomores. Bel 
sat a fat, good-natured, moon-facei 
who grunted at each lecture in hope 
fusion. He appealed to me. 

“What in thunder do you mak 
this?’”’ he asked. q 

I tried my best to explain the p: 
problem worrying him. It was like 
to an infant. My words meant no 
all. I did not understand how the 
These questions were as far remoy 
the current of his everyday though 
planets above his head. We had 
conferences where we discussed m 
matter, truth, beauty, the soul, ar 
the year was out some fifty various 
phies with all their ramifications. 

“Gosh,” said this young fellow al 
of every such hour, ‘‘can you beat 

Yet somehow he staggered throu 

At the end of a month I began te 
that I had undertaken more work t! 
tended. At the rate I was going if 
to me as though I should flunk, fo 
under the same obligation as the res 
undergraduate body to secure m 
most studies of C or better. If I did: 
privilege of continuing my studi 
would, very rightfully, be withdraw 
college was crowded to capacity ane 
impossible to carry any deadwood. 
gan to look worried and my son t 
crack at me. 

““How’s it going, dad?” 

““So so,’”’ I answered. 

“Got an A yet?” 

“No,” I admitted. } 

“What was that last mark I sat 
history test?’ 

“An E,” I confessed. 

““Gosh!”’ 

““What’s more, I deserved it.” _ 

“You’ll have to buck up or you'll 
on probation.” 

“Right.” 

“Tsn’t so easy as it looked.” 

“Tt isn’t, and if you’ll take w 
me you'll put in some extra licks yor 
preparation for what’s coming to yt 
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to see it through. My mind was 
tive than it had been for years and, 
1 of being filled with the passing chit- 
‘the daily papers, was charged with so 
interesting material that I was in 
- of becoming a conversational bore. 
out at the clubs some of the good 
I was hearing at my lectures, but I 
arned better. I was hobnobbing now 
uch men as Richelieu and Mazarin 
nerson and Thoreau and the Alcotts, 


ince and a yawn. Men hid themselves 
their papers—I had not read one 
nonth—or slid away to the card or 
room. If I had continued I should 
een voted the club pest. But I did 
{ shut up. I was not spending so 
time as formerly in my old haunts 
y, but when I did drop in for lunch or 
end of the day I contented myself 
stening. It was with difficulty, how- 
hat I in my turn restrained a yawn. 
‘ome I had things more my own way. 
ible conversation of my three children 
Ihe disturbed me. Hither they bolted 
ood in silence and hurried away or 
lired their petty grievances among 
Ives or idly chattered and gossiped. 
Co wish to be pedantic and I had no 
jon to bring up a group of precocious 
n:, but I did feel there was an oppor- 
tihere for improvement which would 
Hlestion if nothing more. Both in my 
i» reading and in the lectures I was 
ying a fund of anecdotes which were 
‘humorous, often romantic, often 
ig. The past, in whatever subject, 
a with drama and with interest- 


sons who were the best possible ma- 
vor story-telling. I pretended to be 
e) entertaining them in repeating these 
,in the whole, succeeded, but in this 
-\earried them along through all my 
‘<3. French history, with such material 
dhry of Navarre and Richelieu and 
Zain and the court of Louis XIV to 
v pon, was the favorite subject. But 
11 philosophy Zeno and his paradoxes 
i.ed several amusing hours, while the 
calities of dozens of other philoso- 
gif not their theories, proved enter- 
it. In esthetics we were discussing 
le. psychological theories of why we 
ycolors and musical sounds and pic- 
s-all answers to the everlasting ju- 
liery of ““Why?’’ Emerson and his 
«Thoreau, who made a perfect pencil 
ten quit because there was no more fun 
id who went to jail rather than pay 
¢ and was taken out in spite of him- 
al who tramped the Cape and lived in 
wods, were fine subjects. The Alcotts 
é€ farming experiment was a mine. 


king Knowledge Attractive 


hi recital of their extreme humani- 
msm, which forbade their drinking 
‘r fear of robbing a prospective calf, 
2 them from using the wool of sheep 
» it was robbery, from using animals 
ests of burden for fear of infringing 
a inalienable right to freedom, until 
one these dreamers almost starved to 
hind it became necessary to drag off 
‘himself on a sled, was drama. I did 
lw them to laugh at the idealism back 
‘experiment, but only at the extreme 
hth it was carried. 

y\. if they forgot all I told them, these 
“mine accomplished another impor- 
ed; it gave them a new slant on col- 
vrk. I was treating this matter not 
tilemic material—an obstacle in the 
’ happiness—but as the source of 
able gossip. I was genuinely en- 
étie, and this disarmed them. They 
to balk, as they would have done 
sy thought they were learning any- 
seful. They began to feel that, after 
re might be a certain amount of 
{inment in this matter of securing an 


ee 


aon. 

iinly I was finding this true myself, 
_of the hard work. My whole atti- 
ward life was changed. I was gain- 
erspective that made it possible for 
gnore the little frets and worries of 
yy life. I had too many other things 
< about to be irritated with current 
ajjies. My mind was more alert than 
(een for years and I looked forward 
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eagerly to every new day. The only trouble 
was there was not time enough. Every one 
of these courses furnished leads that I 
wished to follow up, but as it was I could 
just barely cover the prescribed reading. 
I never went into Widener Library without 
gasping for breath. Here were a million 
volumes, and few of them were utterly value- 
less. Yet out of them I was able to skim 
through only a few dozen. For years I had 
been going by this building without as 
much as stepping in, while thousands were 
still doing so and would so continue. To 
all but the fraction of one per cent this 
accumulated wisdom of the ages was as 
though it did not exist. These volumes 
were SO many voices crying in a wilderness, 
even to many to whom this knowledge 
was easily available. 


Point-of:the-Pencil Knowledge 


Those winter months passed like days, 
and spring came. The grass in the yard 
turned green and the old elms leafed out 
and the sun shone with balmy warmth. It 
was a temptation I shared with other under- 
graduates to drop my books now and turn 
to the golf course and the tennis courts. 
But the June finals were looming up, and 
this meant a review of all the ground cov- 
ered, both in notes and outside reading. In 
the meanwhile there was no let-up in new 
material. Every lecturer acted as though 
he thought his the only course in college, 
and tried to crowd into these last few weeks 
as much as possible. I was dazed by the 
amount of detail I was supposed to memo- 
rize, particularly of names and dates. 
When I massed it all in front of me it 
seemed like a hopeless proposition, but I 
went at it. 

The boy watched me with a grin. 

“Think you'll make it?”’ he asked. 

“You bet your life I will,’’ I answered 
grimly. 

I turned back to my notes, but I was by 
no means as confident as I pretended to be. 

Surrounded by a group of young men 
who had not been born when I was in col- 
lege, I went through the ordeal of the June 
finals after that long lapse of years. Seated 
in the examination room with a blue book 
and that list of stubborn printed questions 
in front of me, supervised by tiptoeing proc- 
tors whose faces were as expressionless as 
the surface of the erased blackboards, I felt 
as absurdly uneasy as I had a quarter of a 
century before. 

Most of these younger men were cooler 
and more self-possessed than I, for they 
were better prepared. I had plunged into 
this work as from around ‘a sharp curve, 
while they were making the ascent on high, 
after arunning start. They were in practice 
for this sort of thing. Passing an examina- 
tion is an art in itself and demands special 
training and experience. It calls for what is 
known as point-of-the-pencil knowledge; 
the kind that flows freely from a fountain 
pen, although, as Doctor Crothers once 
pointed out, when the ink flows too freely 
it is a sign the pen is running dry. These 
tests call also for a high order of skill in so 
elaborating upon what you know as to con- 
ceal what you don’t know. Most of the 
teaching staff flatter themselves that they 
can see through this ruse, but I have good 
reason for believing that they are mistaken. 
I met several boys who secured their de- 
grees this year upon their uncanny ability in 
this direction. 

Another useful attribute in the examina- 
tion room is a capacity for holding details 
not in themselves important. Judiciously 
sprinkled in, they seem to indicate very 
careful reading, although as a matter of fact 
they indicate nothing of the sort. They are 
crammed for the occasion to camouflage lit- 
tle or no reading. 

I looked around the room at these 
younger men writing so energetically. My 
own position here seemed more like a mem- 
ory than a reality. These were the same 
fellows among whom I had sat so many 
years ago and I was only dreaming that I 
was here. But the proctor reminded me 
that this was stern reality by posting upon 
the blackboard in large figures the hour— 
9:15. Time was passing. With-an effort 
I concentrated my attention upon the ex- 
amination questions. 

I had expected an easier time of it than 
I was having. I figured that my added 
years of experience and my more mature 
outlook, together with my deeper interest 
in the subjects, would give an advantage. 
Up to a certain point this held true, but be- 
yond that these facts worked against me. 
The ability to accumulate details and to 
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hold for a brief period this mass of unre- 
lated material was a young man’s game. 
For this they had been in training some 
eight years. Their minds were flexible and 
elastic and could be crammed almost to the 
bursting point. Before every test they re- 
minded me of ewe lambs that have been fed 


from a bottle until they have rounded out | 


like balloons. My own capacity for this sort 


of thing was slight. I could hold very lit- | 


tle unrelated matter. I had to swallow 


more slowly and wait for the process of | 


digestion. But the pace had been so fast 
that I had not been able to absorb as much 
as had been expected of me. 

_ These tests cover three hours and a man 
is supposed to write from twenty-five hun- 
dred to four thousand words. This calls for 
quick thinking. Not much time can be 
wasted looking about the room. 

Once I got started it did not seem fif- 
teen minutes before the proctor in a voice 
like that of an executioner—these fellows 
take themselves very seriously—announced, 
“The examination is now closed.” 

Men were scrambling to finish a last sen- 
tence, but not a minute extra was allowed. 

My final marks for these first four half 
courses were two B’s and two C’s. From 
the point of view of scholarship this was not 
a particularly good showing, but I was 
satisfied. It gave me credit for two full 
courses toward a degree and proved that I 
was capable at least of a passing grade. It 
justified me in going on with the work an- 
other year if it seemed worth the effort. 
And it did, from every angle. 

I was in a new world here, and that in it- 
self meant much tome. To have discovered 
this within a five-minute walk of home was 
something to have accomplished. Men 
travel ten thousand miles and make all sorts 
of sacrifices for a change less radical and less 
stimulating. 

My position in this new sphere seemed to 
me particularly favorable for getting the 
most out of it. I occupied a middle ground 
between the undergraduate who lacked the 
perspective of experience, and the profes- 
sorial staff who suffered somewhat from too 
close an approach and froma vision apt to be 
dulled by concentration in a special field. It 
is a rare teacher who can do the intensive 
work demanded of him today as a special- 
ist, and keep in touch with other depart- 
ments. Two such men I met at Harvard, 
both disciples of President Emeritus Eliot. 
Their influence, like his, was very great. 


The Self-Assurance of Youth 


I occupied, too, a middle ground between 
the undergraduate body and the outside 
world. In the six months that I had been 
associating with these young men I had 
heard more intelligent conversation than I 
had heard in my clubs in the previous five 
years. I was taken to lunch at one of the 
prominent undergraduate societies and was 
surprised at the level of the table talk. 
There was plenty of nonsense, as there 
should be, but these fellows fresh from their 
lectures were filled with interesting material 
which they were eager to discuss. Further- 
more, they were not afraid to discuss it 
and were no end clever in much of their 
criticism. They were nimble-witted, un- 
afraid and self-confident—perhaps too self- 
confident. They bandied big questions 
about rather airily. “Sorry I can’t make 
it,’”’ said one of these young fellows sadly as 
he refused an invitation to a game of tennis. 
“T’ve got to turn in a paper on God.” 

When the fall term opened in September 
I was back for registration. Perhaps I was 
spurred on by the remark of several friends 
who assured me that I would not last. 

“You did well to stick it out half a term,” 
said one of them, ‘‘but you can’t keep on.” 

“Why not?”’ I demanded. 

“Can’t teach an old dog new tricks.” 

“That’s the difference between a dog and 
a man,” I suggested. 

As a matter of fact, I felt more confident 
this second year than I had the first. I was 
still a long way from a degree but I had 
learned a thing or two about this work that 
made me feel that it was bound to grow 
easier. Perhaps I was a little too cocky 
about it, for I chose four full courses. As it 
turned out, they were all fairly stiff, and one 
was decidedly more than that. One was a 
study of English history from 1688 on—as 
dramatic and as interesting a period to an 
American as could be found. The second 
course was a survey of English literature 
from Beowulf to the present—a presump- 
tuous undertaking on the face of it. The 
third was an advanced course in English 
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120-gallon per hour 
capacity pump. 60- 
cycle motor, 8-gal- 
lon galvanized tank. 


Wherever-you hve- 
you can have 
water under pressure 


Think what this means to you. 
You can have water, hot and cold, 
from your cistern or well—in bath, 
laundry and kitchen, at the turn of a 
faucet. You can have the sanitary 
comfort of an indoor toilet. 


City service water main connec- 
tions are no longer essential to this 
great convenience. The new, low- 
priced Fairbanks-Morse Home Water 
Plant—only $84.75—supplies water 
under pressure for a few cents a week. 
Larger sizes are correspondingly low- 
priced. The plants with 200-gallon 
capacity or more will supply water 
for sprinkling lawn and garden, wash- 
ing the car, or for fire protection. 


You have water under pressure all of the 
time. The operation of the Fairbanks-Morse 
Home Water Plant is entirely automatic— 
self-priming, self-oiling, self-starting. It at- 
taches to any electric light circuit. Other 
plants, correspondingly 
low-priced, operate on 
gasoline or kerosene. 

No matter what your 
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tern, spring, lake, shal- 
low well or deep well— 
there is a plant suited 
to your needs. 

If you are using 
pump and pail for cis- 
tern or well, for house 
or barns, it will pay 
you to investigate these 
economical plants. The 
Fairbanks- Morse 
Home Water Service 
Library is full of inter- 
esting facts. Look over 
the subjects below, 
check the ones that in- 
terest you, and mail 
the coupon. 
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slition, which was required of me for a 
I anticipated little from this be- 
»| was a writer by profession, but it 
e one of the most valuable and inter- 
eatures of my program. The fourth 
evas a survey of fine arts from 5000 
.9 1925. This, in my’ earlier college 
race, had been known as a snap. It 
nuch of a snap that the entire var- 
jtball squad took it one season in 
secure more leisure. It happened, 
\r, that the faculty had been holding 
mferences during the previous sum- 
r the reputation the course had ac- 
and decided to tighten it up. They 
‘1 almost wrecked the team. It has 
htened ever since, until now it is one 
‘tiffest memory courses in the cata- 
JThe work is handled as history, and 
sesthetics. The idea is not to teach 
<th of the land to admire pictures, 
‘e and architecture, but actually to 
omething about them. In spite of 
course was crowded to the capacity 
ecture room. 

look my assigned seat at the opening 
‘I studied with interest the new 
ee, me. Most of them seemed to be 
iagly mature. The callow under- 
‘e is of the past—even in the prep 
| I attended last spring an Exeter- 
vr track meet and saw full-grown 
;wenty-one competing, and in some 
s:oming close to world records. The 
‘roup of any of these big schools are 
ins before they enter college. 

eaces about me showed a cosmopol- 
rentage with racial characteristics 
ty marked. The names revealed 
gin even more clearly, as they do in 
yiness world. The Mayflower ele- 
jnot nearly so predominant as it was 
tfive years ago. Neither is the well- 
)lement. There is little conspicu- 
-ne dressing at Harvard. Men come 
} classroom in any old sort of cos- 


-ad pass unnoticed. Sometimes this 
rd to the point of affectation, just as 
u ent style in undergraduate cars is to 
» em look as disreputable as possible. 
agger thing of the day is an old 
with a pine-board seat, the radiator 
‘semoved, and all loose parts fastened 
yre and rope. 
os of these undergraduate faces looked 
int, but their expression was one of 
ence. If they were not actually 
1 rey were certainly passive. Still, I 
: is attitude, for the most part tradi- 
lan be broken down. To try it out I 
» veral overtures. 


ire Concentration System 


ying man in a seat ahead of me knew 
u of half a dozen boys around him. 
aan alert, likable chap, who talked a 
dal about playing squash. One morn- 
3 2 came in I spoke. 

clike to take you on sometime,” 
ginced at me in surprise. I was obvi- 
der and looked somewhat heavy. 
sated a moment and then answered, 


‘ade an appointment, and much to 
irise I trimmed him handily, for I 
in playing steadily for ten years. 
‘him interesting and we had several 
fter this. 
sfriendships in college, however, are 
ithe dormitories. I met later a man 
‘| come back to college after being 
is out. He was married, had several 
€, and had resigned from a lucrative 
position in order to prepare himself 
iiing. He lived in the Yard, made 
‘societies, and was on the crew 
.He was over thirty, but that never 
Im feel out of place. 

rst few weeks of the new college 
\re easy as always—disarmingly 
was fresh from a summer in Maine 
id no back work to worry about. 
peaceful period did not last long. 
\prising how much outside reading 
‘anded out—must be handed out— 
‘hin a month, when an attempt is 
{ cover in so brief a period so much 
_If it were possible for a man to 
‘ingle course and read intelligently 
oughly all the assigned reading he 
pen be left with something perma- 
/S it is he must do a great deal of 
al and rapid skimming which is 
(gotten. 

average undergraduate today is 
| three years what was meant to be 

four and what properly could be 
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accomplished in not less than from six to 
eight years. The modern concentration 
system, which forces application to a group 
of subjects in the same field, is an attempt 
to remedy this weakness without increas- 
ing the period of study. It is working out 
fairly well, but it produces hothouse re- 
sults. It is no substitute for slow, steady 
growth. 

In English history we were soon handling 
in single lectures subjects upon which one 
could profitably spend a month; in English 
literature we were galloping past so many 
geniuses that it was a task merely to learn 
their names, while in fine arts we hurdled 
centuries. 

“Five minutes counts for fifty years in 
this course,’’ said the lecturer as he apolo- 
gized for introducing a new subject toward 
the end of the hour. 

Professors stood, watch in hand, like 
race starters, waiting impatiently for the 
seven minutes to pass which were given 
men to get into the hall and seated. Often 
they began when the clatter was still on, 
and they were often talking while the men 
were putting up their notebooks and noisily 
swinging back their seats. I found lecture 
notes accumulating so rapidly that I had no 
time to look them over. Before one-half of 
an assigned reading list had been covered a 
new list was posted. I was worried, but 
these younger men took it calmly enough. 


The Generous Professor 


In my history course the young fellow 
who sat at my right spent perhaps five 
minutes drawing his initials and a face or 
two upon his notepaper and then went to 
sleep. He never took a note all that year. 
He claimed he never did any of the outside 
reading. It bored him. Yet in the semi- 
monthly tests he wrote industriously and 
generally managed to secure a C. 

“How do you do it?”’ I asked one day. 

He suppressed a yawn. 

“Don’t be so cutting,’ he answered. 

*‘T’m honestly interested,’’ I persisted; 
“‘with all the reading I am able to do I just 
make it.” 

“Really?” 

“Yet you 

But he was too occupied with the crea- 
tion of a bathing girl in black and white to 
answer. 

On the other side of me was a young He- 
brew. He worked hard and the day before 
an examination was able to learn by mem- 
ory a list of from one to two hundred names 
and dates so that he knew them as surely as 
though he were looking at a printed page. 
Back of me sat two alert Middle Western 
youths who, judging from their conversa- 
tion, played bridge every night until early 
morning. In the classroom, however, they 
attended strictly to business and at the end 
of the year passed all their courses. Under 
the same conditions it would have been 
impossible for me to secure an E. 

In addition to the memory test, I was 
beaten in another direction by these 
younger men. The present-day tendency 
at Harvard in many courses is to get below 
fact knowledge and encourage the forma- 
tion of individual opinions. In the course 


” 


‘in English literature the professor said 


again and again, “‘I want to know what 
your personal reaction to these men is. 
I don’t care whether you agree with me or 
with anyone else in the world. You will 
not be marked on the intrinsic value of your 
opinion, but whether or not you show that 
you have read with sufficient intelligence 
to have formed an opinion of some sort. 
Don’t be afraid to say you don’t like Shak- 
spere if that is the truth, but be ready to 
give your reasons.”’ 

Several days before an hour examination 
this man posted upon the board the follow- 
ing notice: ‘““You may bring into the ex- 
amination room any books or notes you 
wish.” 

A sigh of relief swept over the class, and 
the faces of the three hundred students 
blended into one broad collective grin. It 
looked for a moment as though the greatest 
obstacle to a successful college career, the 
necessity to study, had at length been re- 
moved. I myself thought that here was an 
opportunity to get away from the strain of 
cramming. 

But the more I considered this generous 
proposal the less of a concession I saw it to 
be. In the sixty minutes allotted to the 
test there was certainly going to be little 
time for doing the prescribed reading, 
which in this case covered Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson, Fielding’s Tom Jones, and plays 
by Goldsmith and Sheridan. In order to 
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refer to these books it was obviously neces- 
sary to know first what they contained. If 
one knew this, then the books themselves 
could prove of little service. In fact, they 
might turn out to be a burden, for it would 
be almost impossible to resist the tempta- 
tion to run through them if they were at 
hand. As the day for the examination ap- 
proached I eliminated one volume after 
another, until in the end I decided that the 
wisest procedure was to ignore wholly this 
kind invitation. I showed good judgment. 
Many men staggered into the examination 
room with all the volumes their arms could 
hold, and later I saw them frantically turn- 
ing the pages and growing more and more 
confused with every passing second. It 
was like trying to catch three balls thrown 
at once. They missed them all. 

The paper consisted of only one ques- 
tion: ‘‘Suppose a seventeenth-century 
man of letters to have gone to the Elysian 
Fields, where he has retained a lively in- 
terest in literature. Write, as from him, a 
letter to some contemporary playwright, 
novelist or biographer, expressing his opin- 
ions as you have gathered them from your 
reading.” 

To give within a period of sixty minutes 
a seasoned reply to such a question de- 
mands quick thinking based on real knowl- 
edge. While I was trying to formulate my 
opinion some of these undergraduates had 
covered a dozen pages. Here was where 
the boldness and irresponsibility of youth 
counted. Most of these fellows were ready 
with opinions on any conceivable subject. 
If they had none they were able to make 
them up on the spot. Furthermore, they 
were not afraid to voice themselves. They 
plunged ahead where an older man was 
inclined to pause and think. With good- 
natured naiveté, they were ready at a mo- 
ment’s notice to give a critical estimate of 
Johnson or Sheridan or Goldsmith, based 
sometimes on standard criticism picked up 
from footnotes in their desultory reading, 
but flavored often enough with acute ob- 
servations of their own. Most of them 
turned in much better papers on this test 
than I did. 

Clever—that is the word I kept using to 
myself in an endeavor to characterize this 
new generation of collegians. They were 
nimble-witted, unafraid and self-confident— 
almost too self-confident. Few of them 
considered education as a cultural end in 
itself. They valued their studies not as a 
means to finer living, but as a means to 
earning a living. 

“Of what use is Greek anyhow?” asked 
a student of a professor of the old school. 

“Of no use, thank God,’”’ answered the 
white-haired scholar. 

There is little of that spirit in the modern 
college. Greek, today, is scarcely more than 
a memory in the curriculum. Latin, be- 
cause of its practical value, is given more 
consideration. Even the modern interest in 
fine arts has been partly cultivated by re- 
sort to aruse. A recent bulletin issued by 
the National Board of Education spoke of 
the value of a knowledge of art in the pre- 
paring of advertisements. Harvard in a 
recent plea for much-needed funds for this 
department dwelt upon the work it was 
doing in educating men to serve as curators 
of museums and to undertake chemical re- 
search in the preservation of pictures. 


Candidates for Doctorates 


Nine out of ten of the young men I 
talked with viewed their work wholly as 
preparation for a profession. This has been 
forced upon them by the requirement de- 
manding a Bachelor of Arts degree for en- 
trance into the law, medical and theological 
schools. 

Even the school of business administra- 
tion now demands this degree. Theoreti- 
cally this is a move in the right direction, 
but it is jamming our colleges with men 
who look upon these three years merely as 
an obstacle to be overcome before settling 
down to really serious study.. 

I found this attitude even among those 
intending to teach. It is the current fashion 
for all our smaller colleges to demand a 
doctor’s degree of members of their staff, 
while in the larger universities advance is 
practically impossible without this degree. 
Yet in a great many cases this intense con- 
centration of three years extra on some 
petty subject is deadening, and is so recog- 
nized to be by the student. One has only to 
read the subjects of the doctors’ theses to 
appreciate this. A man anxious to teach 
English literature is sentenced to master 
Anglo-Saxon and Old French among other 
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things—to change himself from an enthu- 
siast into a pedagogue. Many find this 
work impossible, and turn sadly away to 
other professions. Those who stick out the 
ordeal and fulfill the conditions are a hard- 
working lot. You will find them tucked 
away in the niches of Widener Library por- 
ing over theirbooks. 

By the time they have won their doc- 
torate they are likely to be out of touch with 
the young men they are to teach. One of the 
most popular and influential professors at 
Harvard today is a man who saved himself 
from this {deadening process by interrupt- 
ing his teaching career with ten or more 
years of business life. The effect of this con- 
tact with the outside world is felt in every 
lecture he delivers. His courses are so 
crowded that he is obliged to limit the num- 
ber because of lack of seating space. It is 
significant, moreover, that his subject is 
English literature and that a large share 
of those who attend are men specializing in 
the sciences. 


Professional Efficiency 


More, I think, than the faculty realize, 
the student selects his courses, so far as the 
concentration requirements permit, on the 
appeal of the personality of the men giving 
them. He turns away from the type of 
scholarship that is acquired at the expense 
of individuality. In the classroom gossip 
preceding the arrival of the professor you 
hear such comments as these: “That’s a 
good subject, but A is a dead one” or ‘‘Be 
sure to take B’s course; he’s a corker.” 

This estimate is not based on the snap- 
course standard. There are no more snap 
courses at Harvard. It signifies that B has 
been able to rouse interest, and so is able, 
perhaps with less scholarship, to get his 
subject matter over, where A cannot. Yet 
in the choice of teachers this very human 
and valuable attribute is not taken into ac- 
count. Professors of this type are rare and 
seem almost to happen by accident in col- 
lege. Often enough they are rather sniffed 
at within academic circles, in the belief 
that to popularize education is to weaken it. 

Under modern conditions I found any 
close personal approach to a professor to be 
practically impossible. That is not the 
fault of the professor. Many of them would 
welcome an opportunity to see more of 
their pupils, but they are living upon a 
schedule as exacting as that of a modern 
business man. In such departments as 
those of literature and philosophy this seems 
ridiculously incongruous. I used to amuse 
myself by imagining Socrates trying to 
drop into a modern class in philosophy. 
Entering Emerson, the building devoted to 
philosophy at Harvard, he would find him- 
self, on the hour, in the midst of two 
streams of students—one trying to get out 
and another trying to get in through the 
same door. The attempt of two bodies to 
occupy the same space at the same time is 
manifestly doomed to failure, but it offers 
an opportunity for a pretty struggle. In the 
classroom the professor sits with his watch 
in front of him counting off the seconds. At 
ten minutes past he is on his feet, for in this 
hour he will cover more ground than 
Socrates would have thought of covering in 
ten years. He talks as rapidly as it is possi- 
ble for the student to take notes. Five 
minutes before the closing hour a rustle is 
heard about the room as the students begin 
to fold papers, put away fountain pens and 
get set for the race to the next lecture. As 
the college bell rings the professor’s last 
sentence is lost and he himself is on the 
way to the door. To talk further with him, 
except in the regular conference period, an 
appointment must be made. He has an 
office and a secretary—everything but a 
time card to punch. He has, also, an as- 
sistant, to whom most of the consultation 
work is turned over. All I was ever able to 
see of one man through an entire half 
course was the few seconds I caught him as 
he raced from the lecture room to a little 
wooden box in which he dropped his at- 
tendance report and back again to his 
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office. Socrates certainly would have gasped 
at any attempt to clear up such problems as 
free will and absolutism within this scanty 
period. 

Yet I take off my hat to these men. The 
amount of work they do would paralyze the 
busiest of our busy business men. The idea 
that a modern college professor leads a 
quiet, reflective life needs correction. He 
has to work sixteen hours a day at high 
speed. Few of them ever know the meaning 
of a real vacation. During the spring recess 
of two weeks I tried to get hold ef one man 
who as the head of a big department has 
even more responsibility and more routine 
work than the average, only to find that he 
had darted off from Cambridge to Texas to 
deliver a lecture. The chances are that he 


took with him, to fill in any spare seconds, . 


a suitcase full of themes. 

In one course the professor had to read 
and correct ninety themes a week with, in 
addition to this, thirty long themes every 
two weeks. He lectured twice a week on 
this subject, giving several hours to the 
preparation of each lecture. And this was 
only one of a half dozen courses. Moreover, 
this did not cover one-half of the duties 
required of him; faculty meetings, depart- 
ment meetings, and throughout the year 
dozens of outside lectures of an official na- 
ture. On top of this he was supposed to 
read every new book published in his par- 
ticular field. He was a man, too, well past 
his prime, who, if in business, would be en- 
joying a justly earned leisure on a private 
yacht or about a golf course. 

Another lecturer surprised me again and 
again by showing that before each lecture 
he himself went over all the reading pre- 
scribed in the course—an amount that 
pressed the undergraduate hard. This same 
man, in spite of the fact that he was a 
charming man of letters, talked at times 
like an efficiency expert. 

“You must learn to speed up both your 
reading and your writing ability,” he said. 
“Find out how much you read and digest 
normally per hour. You will discover that 
this is low, the result of lazy, slipshod 
methods. You can double this and triple it 
with practice. This is true of your writing. 
If your ordinary capacity is six hundred 
words an hour you can increase this with 
practice to one thousand. I have known 
men to approach almost two thousand. 
Don’t leave such things to chance. Work 
upon them.” 

He might have been a car manufacturer 
talking to his employes, and yet there was 
much truth in his advice. 


Almost Supermen 


The effect of such methods and of the 
tense atmosphere surrounding a modern 
college is shown in the student body. Even 
if they are not all scholars, they walk with 
a quicker step than formerly. There is little 
pure loafing. If a man is not hustling about 
his studies he is hustling about other college 
activities. If he seeks to make the college 
papers, the college musical or theatrical 
organizations or the college managerships, 
the pace set is that of the modern business 
world. I knew one man who held the 
treasurership of a college periodical, and the 
amount of work he did was astonishing. He 
made frequent trips to New York, occa- 
sional trips to Washington, and hustled 
around Boston and Cambridge like an alert 
bond salesman. He rushed into his office to 
look over his mail and kept three or four 
assistants busy carrying out orders. Inci- 
dentally the social activities which went 
along with the office occupied him almost 
every evening. In spite of this, however, he 
maintained a fair grade in his studies. 

Of course any branch of modern athletics 
calls for even more time, and yet some of 
these varsity players are straight A men. 
These fellows seem to me almost like super- 
men, for an A at Harvard is not won with- 
out much hard work of a sort that takes 
time. A great deal of reading must be 
done and many themes written. The latter 
run from three thousand to ten thousand 
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words and demand a preparation cong 
hours. 

I passed all my mid-years and 
second half year with more confid 
the weeks went by I found I wa 
more rapidly and, what was still 
portant, retaining more of wha 
My memory, with practice, steg 
proved. 

In May I began to review for 
finals, which cover the work of t 
year. I was bewildered by the 
of material this included, but by 
trating upon one subject at a ti 
aged it. When my marks came in 
I had one A, one B, and two C’s. F 
dergraduate this would be called ind; 
work, but I am content. ; 

But after all, the degree is my 
portant objective. I have been s 
and informed. Current news mea 
one thousand per cent more than it 
year ago. So do current thought and 
rent literature and art. Though gs 
resident of Cambridge, I had never y 
our museums except in a perfunctory 
although some of the world’s master 
stood ready to reveal their beau 
one willing to spend a half hour in 
them—some, as in the Fogg Art ] 
within a five-minute walk. I knoy 
today, but within another year | 
know them better. 


Keeping an Education 


I am living in a new world, and # 
something to have accomplished wit 
time in a year and a half. But to maj 
my position I must keep at work, ]} 
learned how quickly knowledge acquin 
this forced fashion will slip away 
about a week after a final examinati 
average student is really something 
authority in his various subjects. 
enough by the following September fift 
cent of his information has become yay. 
and by the following June, when } 
buried this beneath five more cours 
pretty well blotted out. I am tryi 
avoid this loss by going over the 
again and again in my mind. I plan 
graduating, to review my notes ever 
and build upon them by further corre 
reading. To keep an education is qt 
difficult a task as to acquire one. 

I showed my marks to the boy ass 
I received them. ‘ 

“See that A?” I said with some emg 

“Hot stuff, dad. But there’s onlyo 
them.” 

“To be sure. I’ll make you a pre 
ten dollars if you’ll get it in the 
course.” 

my on. § 

“And that B in English history i 
bad,” I continued. ; 

“No, but those two C’s m 

“That one in English literature i 
cusable,” I admitted. ‘‘But if your 
C in fine arts I won’t object. Yo 
some work to win that.” 

“T believe you.” 

I’m going to be in a position to he 
when that time comes—not to escap 
work, but to check him up and see th 
really gets hold of his subjects. I w 
to be four full years on his acé 
studies—four full years without 
knowing what his profession is to 
want his life to be founded on the bes 
has been thought and said in the 
I want him to be educated and stay e 
cated, and four years is a brief € 
period in which to acquire even 4 
One of the serious problems of the futi 
how to educate our college graduates 
is possible I am going to make this be 
only a Harvard man but an educa’ 
vard man—educated not only at 
two but at thirty-two and sixty-tw 

In the meanwhile I have a long 
myself. But when the old chapel b 
to ring again this September I was b 
register. 

“Gosh,” said the boy, ‘I hope y 
graduate before I enter.” q 

“T shall,’ I assured him. ‘I ma’ 
after that as a graduate student 
course as such I shall be entirely 
your class.” : 

“Then I’ll never catch up with 

But he will. I have a head star 
the end this will prove my undoing 
degree will de dated 1926, but th 
wipe out the thirty years that 
passed between my freshman an 
years. Some day I shall stub my to 
fall, but until then I mean to gi e 
race. 
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ce they had him down in Greenwich 
le to speak on The Human Body— 

is and as it Should Be. Greenwich 
Ire! And to art students! Personally 
ing, the English language means 
ting to me. I’m not its protector. It 
ijet in trouble and stay in trouble for 
eare. But truly, it’s wicked to do 
3 to it that Smack does. It tears my 
I’m that sympathetic when 
k gets hold of five words in close suc- 
n. For when he gets through with 
aj you couldn’t get twenty pfennigs for 
1 even in the Balkan States, where 
wieed languages so much. 
; Smack got away with it. “Gor- 
ly. naive” was the way Mount de- 
d it the next day, and “the simple 
of an authentic artist’? was what 
¢x had to say on human grace and 


) 
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m. 
saebody took motion pictures of him. 

psed in a tiger skin for a magazine on 
yeal culture. And another magazine, 

> that up to that time it had run noth- 

it art photographs of Mary Pickford, 
li Burke and Irene Castle, published a 
-age mood study of our bucko. A 
c study! 

1 then he made his appearance as 
a Rollicking God in Gods Athirst at 
tists’ Playhouse, down in the Village. 

grays had reached town a few days 
c: from the final swing around the cir- 
t} Leading by four games and with the 
4 playing championship ball every 
ye, the old gonfalon, as I sometimes 
|;, seemed sewed up. Smack, the big 
1) was whanging away in great shape, 
ihe old home runs clicking every four 

2 days and plenty of singles between. 
léked pretty rosy for the Grays when 
julls hit town for that last series of six 

3. Four games behind the Grays, the 
| did not look like a very serious menace. 
vent early that night to the Artists’ 
youse. Anybody who knows where I 
lin artistic circles will be able to tell 
1yhether I got an invitation or not. It 
siery exclusive, the door man told me, 
liot even J. P. Morgan himself could 

a without an invitation. So that 

£, of course, that I had to slip him a 
con, 

2 Artists’ Playhouse was a dump if 
rhere was one. If you can imagine a 
eer different from the Hippodrome in 
1) respect, bar none, you know what 
irtists’ Playhouse looked like. Mount 
s ready there, down front, talking to a 
P of bloods wearing orange ties. 

kt back seat, where I wouldn’t be seen 
|hrown out on charges of cleanliness. 
solace filled up. The audience con- 
é of frowzy men and_frowzier 
rn, all smoking cigarettes, and I do 

(aggerate when I say that two of them 
a horn-rimmed spectacles. 
jer a while, without any preliminaries, 
thts went out. The footlights, follow- 
sne hesitation, opened their eyes. The 


tin went up, revealing, the program. 


|“ At the Foot of the Mountain of the 
li’ but I regarded this as a gross 
»ration. On the other hand, I do not 
vhow to describe this scenery other 
P say that I have never seen anything 
anywhere, and I have seen almost 
hing. 

(’ music first, and then a few girls 
eng pitifully from malnutrition and 
n| apparently, to their last garment, 
Ds lightly out and hoofed it a bit. 
yan hither and thither, being cunning, 
Va, playful and what not, and in this 
i. fashion consumed about five min- 
‘Then, suddenly, they all prostrated 
relves toward the left rear entrance. 
ody blew a bugle. A drum rolled. 
1Henry Dudley Riley—by the pro- 
r-entered. 


« around slowly at first and then 
1 to rollick. He waved his arms, and 


| 


) 
7 


}a mighty oath to the gods athirst, 
ostly he played tag with the gals, 
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I confess here and now that I do not know 
much about dancing. Frisco, Pat Rooney, 
Eddie Leonard, Harry Greb—they’re about 
my speed. But without looking it up in 
the books, I’m willing to risk a small sum, 
say, ten simoleons, that Smack Riley did 
everything wrong that it is possible to do 
on two feet except to fall into the orchestra. 
I couldn’t have laughed more heartily. if I’d 
just seen an umpire shot. 

The highbrows, though, were enthralled. 
They must have been ready to believe any- 
thing they read in the Sphere, for the only 
way Smack could have been worse would 
have been by wearing a fire bucket on each 
foot. He’d knocked down half the scenery 
before he was through, and there wasn’t a 
girl on the stage that didn’t have the fear of 
God in her eyes as she heard the galumph- 
galumph of Smack Riley’s bare Number 
12’s pounding playfully along behind her. 

Then it ended. Arno backed into what 
was left of the scenery, stepped on a rope, 
tripped and dived into the wings. Speak- 
ing personally, I hoped he’d been knocked 
unconscious, for I, at any rate, still had 
some pride in the good old masculine sex. 
He didn’t come out again, even to ac- 
knowledge the applause, which was good 
and loud. They called him bravo. And the 
next time I saw Smack he had his shirt and 
pants on and was thanking the audience 
individually, as he made his way to the 
door, for their kind appreciation. 

I listened in, eavesdropped on some of 
the talk: “‘Primitive genius . . . astound- 
ing sense of grace liquid move- 
ments crude brilliance . . . a 
sparkle of greatness ever present . ..a 
reserve strength.” 

Iv 

T WAS a great day for baseball when the 

Grays and Gulls took the field. The 
Stadium was packed. Forty thousand 
people if there was a bat boy—and there 
was a bat boy. The Grays, fighting sports- 
men every one of them, smelled the World 
Series receipts; and the Gulls, just as true 
disciples of all that is highest and finest in 
sport, were also thinking about the jack 
that might be theirs. Both teams were 
keyed up, snappy, and the crowd soon 
showed that it was prepared to roar its 
lungs out. 

I looked for Smack. He was at the rail 
talking to Marshall Mount again, and 
somehow the sight depressed me, gave me 
a feeling that all was not well. Of course I 
had no reason for believing that the ex- 
hibition of the night before had cured the 
Smacker, but I did, at bottom, have some 
hope that it had. 

Presently he pried himself loose from 
Mount and, with the rest of the Grays, 
went out for fielding practice. It was then 
I saw that something was indeed wrong, 
and as near asI could figure it, the Smacker 
was still dizzy with art. For at the first 
fungo he exhibited some strange and, to 
me, incomprehensible didos. He started 
for the ball with long, stealthy strides, his 
arms swaying rhythmically with the swing 
of his body—and his body swung wickedly. 
It was a curious galumph and it served to 
bring him where the ball came down ex- 
actly forty-five seconds after the ball was 
down. 

One of the boys in the press box chuckled. 

“Who does that bum think he is, 
Gertrude Hoffman?’’ The open bleachers 
threw back its head and bayed at the sun. 
“Nick Altrock’s got nothing on that bird!”’ 
Everybody had noticed it; but only 
Mount and I, it seemed, had an inkling of 
the explanation; and Mount, the fathead, 
appeared anything but dissatisfied. 

The second fungo he could have taken in 
his tracks. Instead, he chose to run grace- 
fully around in a circle, swinging his arms 
most beautifully, and the ball nearly landed 
on his bean. The bleachers roared. Good 
old Smack Riley was being funny for them! 
Good old Smack! 

It might have been Greek, all right, but 
it wasn’t baseball. 

Then the game started. Rush worked 
for the Grays and Rocker hurled for the 
Gulls, and for five innings they put up 
what I would call a corking pitchers’ 
battle. It was three up, three down, with 
only now and then a fluky bingle getting a 
man on one of the hassocks. And during 
that time the owner of the splendid body 
in the right field was given no opportunity 
to do anything with it. At bat he got one 
hit, a single, and was left on first. It was 
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not until the first half of the sixth that 
anything happened for the records. 

Hoban, first up for the Gulls, beat out a 
bunt. Then he stole second. Barber sent 
a slow roller to short and Hoban made 
third on the out. This wasn’t so good, but 
time would tell, as I have said so many 
times. And then Heinie Schmidt raised a 
fly to right, directly at old reliable Smack 
Riley. 

Everything else being even, I would have 
breathed a sigh of relief, but nothing else 
was even. I wanted to close my eyes, but 
I didn’t. Maybe—perhaps—there was a 
chance that the big bum’s eye would be 
working and his mean right arm prepared 
for the shot to the plate if Hoban tried to 
score after the catch, but 

I watched Smack, together with forty 
thousand others, while he moved stealthily 
backward and forward, waving his arms to 
the tempo of the Humoresque, under that 
falling ball. Hoban was holding third by a 
toe, ready to dash for the plate if anything 
happened. 

And then Smack caught it—caught it 
somewhere around his left shoulder blade. 
Not a graceful catch, perhaps, but it would 
do. And in the same second a roar swept 
the stands. Hoban had started for the 
plate—a desperate chance for a run that 
might mean the game. 

Then Smack whipped back his arm, his 
eye on the plate and the speeding Hoban. 
He took a long, slow step, and at that 
instant I realized that it wasn’t Smack out 
there, but Arno the Rollicking God. His 
hand went back nearly to the ground. He 
hopped once or twice like a shot putter, 
and finally, with a sinuous movement, he 
got rid of the ball toward the plate. By 
the time it reached the catcher, Hoban had 
crossed the plate, gone to the dugout and 
written a post card to his cousin in Duluth, 
Minnesota. 

There was what I would call pande- 
monium, mostly in the form of boos for the 
Smacker; but he appeared undisturbed, 
his art still intact. Three seats to my left 
Mount spoke: 

“That pose was astoundingly like the 
Discus Thrower, don’t you think? Just a 
flash, a haunting touch of beauty.” 

That one tally looked as big as seven, for 
it ended all scoring for the time being. It 
was again one-two-three in the sixth and 
the seventh, with Rush pitching first-rate 
ball. In fact one run began to look as 
though it were all that was going to be 
necessary. 

But in the eighth the Grays snapped out 
of it. Rush, whose last recorded hit occurred 
the year Tris Speaker got his first gray 
hair, socked one into left field and it was 
good for a single. Harrigan grounded out 
to first, Rush taking second. Then Rocker 
skyrocketed, walking Massey and Hedges 
on eight straight balls. 

Boom! The roar started. The break was 
here and the crowd realized it. The Grays 
were swarming out of their dugout, crouch- 
ing on the grass, barking across the swell of 
the infield at the runners. There was a 
tightening among the Gulls. The infielders 
leaned a little farther forward. The drive 
was coming and they were ready to meet it. 

The formless surge of sound, rolling in 
mass volume over the field, began to settle 
into a steady thump-thump, a pounding of 
ee as forty thousand people caught the 
thrill. 

And then the Smacker crawled out of the 
trench, caught up three bats and started 
for the plate. The bases full and the king 
up! Forgotten was that slow throw home. 
This was the minute! This was drama— 
epic drama! 

Smack Riley swung his clubs slowly 
while Rocker and Dowden conferred. Then 
he tossed two of them aside and stepped 
into the batter’s box. He dug his cleats in 
the dirt, got a toe hold, waved his wagon 
tongue. Dowden, his mask adjusted, 
squatted, and Rocker tried his first, a 
curve over the outside, low. 

Wow! 

The Smacker had larruped it down 
the third-base line for a mile, into the 
bleachers—foul by inches. Rocker had 
nearly fainted. And when he saw Harry 
Lannigan, the Gulls’ manager, waving to 
him from the dugout that his bath was 
ready, he smiled a happy smile. He did 
not even wait to see who was coming from 
the bull pen to relieve him. 
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Style is written in every ling 

of CLOTHCRAFT Tailored Clothes. . 
Young Men’s Style! . . . new, becoming 
individualizing! And with thi 


important postscript ... 
; ; 
a real saving for yo 


When you go to the CLOTHCRAFT store in your town 
notice that while the new CLOTHCRAFT Styles for Fall 
closely follow the straighter, fuller lines that America’s 
young men are wearing this season, there is a marked 
individuality of style. That difference is good taste... the 
fruit of CLOTHCRAFT’S 80 years of tailoring for Ameri- 
can men. It is the quality that makes a man well-dressed! 


That characteristic good taste in style shows itself in 
every line of the Young Men’s semi-English model illus- 
trated here. Observe the long, graceful roll of the 
open-notch lapels, the decidedly English rounding of 
the bottom corners, the slight shaping of the back, the 
straight fullness of the trousers. The coat has the 
CLOTHCRAFT rollo front and is three-eighths lined. 
The vest has blunt points. The trousers have half-top 
pockets. 


Style such as this can be designed into any garment, 
but only quality can keep it there. And CLOTHCRAFT 


quality . . . quality of fabrics!. . . . quality of tailoring! 
.... quality guaranteed in writing! .... is one reason 
that near a million men wear CLOTHCRAFT Tailored 
Clothes. You will be well-dressed . . . . at a lower price 


than you expect to pay... if you wear CLOTHCRAFT 
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De Luxe Serge, at $36.50. 4 


THE JOSEPH & FEISS COMPANY 
2171 West 53rd Street, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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iallish figure had separated himself 


terrifically ugly, red-haired and 
| in appearance, and he chewed on 
rid’s largest cud of tobacco. He 
‘ed into this breach coolly. And 
le bases full, Smack Riley at the bat, 
thousand people storming and a 
4t not far in the future—it was what 
Wi refer to as a tight pinch. 
‘it was the Smacker, and not Mulli- 
‘ho seemed dumfounded. His eyes 
-ozen on the little pitcher, now toss- 
ractice ball to Dowden. And Mulli- 
suddy face was worth a look or two 
tshifted shapes regularly with the 
g of his tobacco. The Smacker was 
lzed. Nor did he move until Tim 
J, the umpire at the plate, called him. 
‘is ain’t no hotel lobby,” he said. 
Banzai of Bingle, as I called him 
jnomentarily regained life. With a 
cs jerk he stepped forward and swung 
kt tentatively. But it died down 
| and the forty thousand pounded, 
od, pounded, roaring—roaring for 
}¢ Then Mulligan began to wind up. 
rrself, a veteran of the press box, the 
nif sporting writers, have never seen 
ting like that wind-up, and, as I say, 
4) seen pretty nearly everything. But 
lian! He involved himself in a chaos 
ais and legs that showed no signs 
uiver of solution. His right arm swung 
e¢times and then plunged squarely 
ovh. 
{lapped himself in the face with his left 
t. He laid his thorax on the pitcher’s 
te He revolved his head four times, 
wwled himself with his elbows, bit the 
kof his right knee, got both feet off 
--ound at the same time, remained 
tiaary in the air, and finally, at the 
| of the maneuver, exuded the ball, 
ererging, strangely enough, from his 
ai's apple. 
tas astrike. TheSmacker did not even 
ls bat from his shoulder, though the 
] plit the plate. He was paralyzed 
‘ij and if he’d been only a little more 
liz he might have passed for a statue— 
»1.e Dumfounded. 


| Stadium stood up, boomed its call to 
{ur ends of Harlem. 

} Smacker stood oblivious of his de- 
| His glazed eyes remained on Mulli- 
nd, as he watched, the red-haired 


irht side of his head to the left. The 
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tr shifted the tumor of plug cut from” 


his New Art is So Helpful, Especially When One Has a Large Family to Care For 
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shape of his whole superstructure was 
altered. Whereas there had been a goiter 
on the right side, there was then a wen on | 
the left. It was astounding—and terrible. 
And then there was a sudden higher roar. | 
The Smacker had crumpled to the ground 
in a swoon. 


Vv 


EADERS, the rest is eyewitness stuff 
corroborated by the records and ex- 
plainable by psychology. 

You don’t remember who finished second 
in the league last year, for nobody ever 
remembers who finished second; but I'll 
tell you. It was the Grays. 

There was another inning to this game | 
I’ve described, to be sure, and five other | 
games to be played, but this is one of those 
things stranger and more tragic than fiction. 
I could have made this the final game of 
the season, and it the deciding game, too, 
but these are facts. 

When they took the heart out of Smack 
Riley they took the heart out of the Grays, 
and after that they played with all the 
skill of nine Bulgars. But as I said, I’m 
only a plain man, just a reporter, and not a 
dramatic critic, as Mount is now, or even a 
psychologist, so I can account for what 
happened only by what I saw and heard. 

I was present when Smack was brought 
back to life. I saw the baffled and tortured 
look in his eyes, the look which remained 
there throughout the series. I was present 
when he uttered his first words on regaining 
consciousness, the only words that he ever 
uttered on the subject. They were poignant 
sounds, rising from the soul of a tormented 
Arno. 

“That,” he said slowly, thoughtfully, 
shuddering again at the very thought, 
“was the most unesthetic thing I ever 
seen.” 

I witnessed also his pitiful trips to the 
plate, a broken man, with scarcely life 
enough to lift his bat, and his doleful trips 
back to the bench. And I was there at the 
end of the sixth game—the sixth game the 
Grays had lost in succession, and the pen- 
nant gone—when the first original thought 
the Smacker ever had came into his head 
with dazzling clearness. It was prompted 
by a remark from Harrison, the center 
fielder. 

“Well, Smack,” -he said, “it’s all over, | 
and you’ll not get that superhetrodyne 
radio set you said you was, the first day of | 
the season, outa the series money.”’ 

The Smacker rose suddenly. A gleam 
of understanding came into his eyes, the 
first, I suppose, in years. He crawled out 
of the dugout, selected a bat carefully 
and then straightened up. His arm went 
back, less like Arno than anything he’d 
done in weeks, and in a flash a long black 
bat whirred through the air straight at the 
press box. 

“There’s too damned much esthetics 
going on round here!”’ 

The bat reached Mount, but the words 
didn’t. It caught him on the ear, and now 
he is the only dramatic critic in New York 
with a cauliflower ear. 

And these, readers, are the facts, the | 
evidence on which I accuse Marshall Mount | 
of the Sphere and Smack Riley of the Grays. | 
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predatory interests of the East were add- 
ing two or three hundred millions to the 
value of the crops—giving that little sum 
of money to the farmers out of their pri- 
vate pockets—for a reactionary political 
purpose. Specifically to defeat the McNary- 
Haugen Bill, hitherto held out to be the 
farmer’s one hope of deliverance. It was 
first among the measures left lying on the 
floor of Congress. What it proposed to do, 
was guaranteed to do, was to raise the farm- 
er’s dollar to a parity with other people’s 
dollars, so that a bushel of wheat should 
have as much value in exchange for Eastern 
products, such as implements and automo- 
biles, as it had before the war. And here 
now was that thing happening all of itself in 
a way everybody could understand, thanks 
to no candidate, no bloc, no party, no act 
of congressional interference. 

Those of the political calling who act 
upon the farmer through his afflictions were 
in an awkward dilemma. For the effect of 
this rise in prices, with good crops in hand, 
was greatly to lessen his afflictions, with no 
obligation to them. It altered the fortunes 
of people and changed their chemistries. It 
was liable also to change their politics. 
How it improved their economic condition 
is easily understood. Low costs, good crops, 
high prices. Once more they could speak as 
their mood was to the banker; they were 
about to pay him off. And the banker’s 
chemistry was changed also. He turns out 
to be not so anxious to be paid off after all. 
He only wants to be sure that people can 
pay. If they can he does not wishit; if they 
can’t he does. Altogether as it is on the 
other side of the window. The depositor 
wants his money out only when and if the 
banker cannot pay. If his money is safe he 
doesn’t want it. Borrowers, lenders, de- 
positors—they are all of one mentality, 
especially here, where solvency is personal, 
the contacts intimate, and the best col- 
lateral is what you know about the individ- 
ual character of a man. If their peaks of 
ecstasy and hollows of despond were a little 
staggered it would be better; but in that 
case the curve of the life economic in the 
Northwest would be like the curve of it 
anywhere else. Whereas now and for a long 
time it will be exciting, unexpected, always 
rising, even when it is upside down. 


Faith in the Soil 


The Northwest is no geographical unit. 
It is definitely delimited only by the lines 
of the Ninth Federal Reserve Bank Dis- 
trict, including Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota and Montana. And these 
lines are arbitrary. But the Northwest is, 
first of all, people. 

At Fargo there is Fred Irish. Fargo is in 
North Dakota, where people last winter 
were calling upon the Farm Bloc at Wash- 
ington to lend them 
pigs and chickens 
out of the United 
States Treasury, 
pending the enact- 
ment of the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen Bill; 
and Fred Irish is a 
banker who makes 
certain fierce invol- 
untary sounds, all of 
them solvent. 

It isa warm July 
morning. He looks 
a second time to 
make sure, andthen 
embraces a tele- 
phone. 

“Hello! This is 
Irish. Come over 
here right away. 
Bring the county 
agent if yousee him. 
Anybody else that’s 
handy. Theman’s 
here who wrote 
That Pain in the 
Northwest, in THE 
SATURDAY EVENING 
POSTHe- +) What? 

. Maybe. But 
first we'll show him 
something.” 

With that he pulls 
on his-hat, saying, 
Conbescon.. slit 
there’s anything 
that worries. you 
just leave it here.” 
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It isa party of six. Irish drives. The Red 
River Valley is passed before the eye like 
a moving picture. Small villages are over- 
turned. This does not matter.’ Small vil- 
lages are passing. It is one of the economic 
changes taking place unawares. There are 
interruptions. The party stops here and 
there to uproot sugar beets, which are ex- 
amined for size and symmetry; to thresh 
heads of wheat in the palm of the hand and 
count the berries—so many berries per 
head, so many bushels per acre; and to 
count the milk cans at the railroad stations. 
The milk can is a symbol. Communities, 
townships, whole counties have been saved 
by the milk can. They will build a monu- 
ment to it. What it symbolizes is diversified 
farming, feeding, pasturing, dairying, in a 
country that had been almost ruined by 
persistent wheat cropping—wheat, wheat 
year after year on the same soil until the 
yield was small and they imagined the fer- 
tility of the land was exhausted. That is 
not so. President Coulter, of the agricul- 
tural college, said to them: ‘There is no 
fault of fertility. If you think there is, look 
at your landscape. It is covered with vege- 
tation. Weeds, perhaps, but vegetation. 
The land is wheat sick, not infertile. The 
fault is in the farming.” 

With this idea in mind they looked at 
their land and saw it new. Fertility unlim- 
ited. All it needed was different handling — 
that is to say, rotation of crops instead of 
wheat, always wheat, the irresistible ninety- 
day gamble with Nature. And when you 
have had the land in other crops for a few 
years and then bring it back to wheat the 
yield is high again. Rotation means pota- 
toes, flax, alfalfa, sweet clover, cattle, the 
conversion of grass into flesh, milk and 
butterfat. Hence the milk can. 

It is slow work. To change the type of 
farming it is often necessary to change 
farmers. You see this taking place in the 
remorseless way.of fittest survive. ‘That 
man will lose his farm,” says Irish, pointing 
to a thin stand of wheat. ‘‘ You can’t 
change him. He’s the-fellow that says to 
the county agent, ‘You can’t tell me any- 
thing about farming.—-I’ve worn-out two 
farms.’ He’s about worn that one out. 
Someone else will have to build it up.” 
Then he points to a field of alfalfa, to one of 
sugar beets, to one of potatoes going over to 
the horizon. 

On all these had been wheat, nothing but 
wheat, year after year until now, and it 
had almost killed the country. 

Irish knows the history of every farm, 
and why the difference between a lean one 
and a fat one is only a wire fence—the same 
sun, the same soil, the same rain, the same 
God on both sides. 

He knows the farmer and his habits; his 
helpmeet, too, and what she does with the 
cream checks she gets from the village 


creamery; and whose barefooted girl that 
was in the road back there. _Which explains 
how and why a bank may stay solvent in 
any kind of weather. 

After ninety miles of Red River Valley 
reel, Fargo returns. Irish sits down at his 
desk with his back to it. 

“Well, what did I tell you? I said this 
country would bloom agai. We’re all 
right. We had our lesson. The Lord chas- 
tised us as we deserved. But He’s with us 
now. Where did you ever see anything 
finer?”’ 

“Except corn. Your corn is late.” 

‘He will make corn for us too. Don’t 
you worry. It’s been a little cool for the 
benefit of other things, and corn has had to 
wait. But you’ll see. It will be hotter’n 
hell here in August.” 

Then he changes the subject. ‘‘Now 
about that article you wrote in THE Post. 
I was for it. A lot of the things you said 
didn’t taste very well, but they were true. 
People were het up at first. I suppose you 
heard from them, didn’t you? But then 
they set out to prove to the world they were 
all right, and found it was so. They proved 
it to themselves. We only had to get back 
to the ground, back to the flivver, back to 
work. We’vedonethat. There hasn’t been 
a high-priced car sold in this town since 
New Year’s. Lots of flivvers. No thresh- 
ing machines or tractors, either. We’re 
going off wheat. Mowers—we’ve bought a 
lot of mowers, a lot of cream separators and 
some corn binders. We hardly knew what a 
corn binder was. But you’ve seen a lot of 


‘eorn today, haven’t you? There’s your 


trainload of Bottineau County farmers. 
Look them over.” 

Bottineau County is at the top of the 
state. It has been a favorite playground 
of adversity and a stronghold of fallacy. 
But the Bottineau farmers are having a holi- 
day. The county agent has rounded up 
nearly six hundred of them for a summer 
picnic, which means a gathering, a feasting 
together, some politics for that matter, and 


‘anything else that may occur. They have 


hired a special train of ten cars. They have 
been visiting the agricultural college at 
Fargo and are now on their way to Grand 


. Forksfor two purposes. Oneistoseethefair. 


The other is to visit their own flour mill— 
the celebrated state-owned gristmill that 
cost three millions of dollars and now is pro- 
ducing more than four thousand barrels of 
flour a day. It has been and is still the sub- 
ject of violent controversy. It doesn’t pay, 
because, for one reason, the cost of con- 
struction at war prices was very high. But 
the farmers will not easily part with the 
idea that it can be made to pay. 

This is a Nonpartisan idea— =Noapariean 
with the capital N, which makes it a polit- 
ical word; and the saying is they won’t be- 
lieve the mill is an economic failure until 
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one whom they trust of the Nonpar 
faith has told them so. 

The Nonpartisan candidate for 
nor tells them he will make it pay. 
while they are learning something q 
business. They have seen their ow 
kota Maid flour, ground of North Dg 
wheat, sell for less in South Dakota 
they charge themselves for it. Itisas 
but they stand it. Once they caugh 
mill buying high gluten grain outsi 
state, in place of their own, because 
milling required it. That they wol 
stand. 

It is a beautiful mill, but it 
much. It doesn’t have to pay taxe 
terest; if it can pay its daily keep 
body will be satisfied. Meanwhile, of ¢ 
it has put out of competition a numl 
small independent millers who had { 
taxes and interest and whose flour w 
emotionally preferred. 


A Pessimistic Banker 


Let those worry who should. Th 
tineau County farmers are not we 
One is surprised at the general asp 
them. They are very well got. tog 
They have their own band. Their w 
many of them, have bobbed their haj 
know how to dress for it. Ther 
banker along. He has in his counte 
some of that anxiety which is m 
among the farmers. The following col 
occurs: 

“Where else in the world would y 
farmers like these of North Dakotg 
well appearing—so prosperous loo 
And yet we talk all the time as if Am 
agriculture were bankrupt.” ‘ 

The banker shakes his head, disay 
ing both of the observation for its ¢ 
and of the reckless tone in which 
been made. Persons all around are. 
ing. 

““They are not prosperous,” he say 
solemnly. “‘You are easily deceived 

“No? Then what gives them this il 
air-of being so? What’s the matte 
them?” 

fe Crops are looking a bit better,’ h 

“‘and we’ve just had a little rain j 
county. They are not prosperous. 
from it, sir—far from it.’ 

“Oh. Then the money they hay 
the Great Northern to haul this ; 
train six hundred miles, the clout 
are wearing, the food they have ea 
give them this well-nourished appear; 
all that is rain, is it? Something 
ppy t got? Something they exp 

et? ” 

The banker retorts, “‘I see. You’ 
talking to that Fred Trish.” 

The fair at Grand Forks is nothing 
as fairs go in the Northwest. Itisae 
fair, only th 
four times as 
the triste 
Trenton, Ne 
sey. Twent 
of autome 
parked in the 
private air 
parked in a: 
itself, one | 
having tele 
that he wish 
come that wa 
could they gi 
a landing, | 
upon they 
some cattle 
and made 
Running rae 
amateur g 


a special tre aii 
ing to take 
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How do you usually buy equipment for 
your plant? You look at the different 
makes and compare them as to size, 
weight, appearance, and working ca- 
“pacity. 

Why not use the same common 
sense method in buying electric motors ? 

After all it is the copper and iron 
which actually do the work in an 
electric motor. 

The more of this material there is, 
the more work the motor will do. 


Measure The Motors Before You Buy 


Compare the size of Lincoln Motors 
with any other motors of the same horse 
power. 

Measure them—weigh them—look 
at the workmanship. 


Those who consider electric motors 
on this basis invariably buy Lincoln. 
You certainly cannot afford to buy 
without at least seeing this motor. 


We will gladly furnish you a Lincoln 
Motor for such comparison. 


“Link Up With Lincoln’’ 
THE LINCOLN ELECTRIC COMPANY, General Offices and Factory: CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The Lincoln Electric Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto-Montreal 


Branch Offices: 


Boston Des Moines New York City 
Buffalo Detroit Philadelphia 
Charlotte, N. C. Grand Rapids Pittsburgh 
Chicago Milwaukee Rochester 
Cincinnati Minneapolis St. Louis 


San Francisco 
Distributing Agencies in All Principal Cities W Ee LD E R 


European Representatives: Allen-Liversidge, Ltd., London 


Exclusive Agencies Manufacturers also 
with Stock: of the Famous 


Ft. Worth, Texas 


ne ele LINCOLN 
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no more oiling 
Bee 


NO) 


LIS EUS 


Ball-bearings add three important im- 
provements to the PREMIER DUPLEX. 
No bother of oiling. Longer lite to 
the motor, the vital part of the vacuum 
cleaner. And constant powerful 
suction year after year. 


It is famous for its double action. 
The powerful suction gets the dirt 
from. the very depths of the nap. 

‘The motor-driven brush picks up all 
surtace litter and brightens the rug. 


| ~ Now both motor and brush are built 


ball-bearing—the brush for smooth 
running—and the motor for longer 
life and to keep the suction powertul. 


For years after other cleaners have 
worn out,the PREMIER DUPLEX 
will still vet all the dirt. 


Premier 
uple 


ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER 


(Cz 


y 
FY! Street Address__ 
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No more oil holes! 
That means no more chance 
for dust, dirt and grit to get 
into the running parts of the 
motor to lessen its life or slow 
it down. 


No need for oiling! 
Remembering to oil the ma- 
chine—handling the messy oil 
can—these are two things the 
average housewife is glad to 
have eliminated in a vacuum 
cleaner. 


The ball-bearings donot 

wear! In a 2000 hour test. 
the ball-bearings showed prac- 

tically no sign of wear—the 

motor kept its speed—the suc- 

tion kept its power. This test 

equals over 14 years of average 

household use. 


No more over-oiling or 
under-oiling ! That’s im- 
portant. The majority of vac- 
uum cleaner troubles are due 
to these two errors. 


A ball-bearing motor 
runs more easily—more quietly 
—more smoothly. It will do 
more work—use less current 
—keep cleaner. 


The ball-bearing cleaner 
means longer life for your car- 
pets, for it means years of clean- 
liness, free from nap-cutting grit. 


41 ELECTRIG VACUUM CLEANER CO., INC. | 


CLEVELAND, OHIO DEPT, 510 


Distributed in Canada by the Premier Vacuum Cleaner Company, Ltd., Toronto and 
t ia es, Toronto 


a Cc 
Winnipeg; and the Canadian General Electric Company, Ltd.,General Offic 


Please send me free color-booklet describing the PREMIER DUPLEX. || 
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BENT BONES | STRAIGHT BONES 


that grew straight in 
EDUCATOR SHOES 


BS 


that were bent by 
pointed shoes 


SE 


Child’s Educator 
Russia Calf 
Boot 


a 


Room for 5 toes! 


The feet of your children are 
the foundation on which they 
must grow to healthy manhood 
and womanhood. Put them in 
Educator Shoes—a_ founda- 
tion that is sound. 


Educators are built as Nature 
herself would build them to fit 
little busy feet. Skillfullyshaped 
to the bare foot, with room for 
every bone and tendon to grow 
straight and strong. 


Educators are the ‘comfort 
shoes”’ that are styled for good 
looks and made for hard wear. 
None genuine without this 
stamp: 


DUCATO 
EOUCATOR 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


FOR MEN, WOMEN, CHILDREN 


Q00 


If your dealer does not carry Educators, order from 


RICE & HUTCHINS 


Address: 14 High St., Boston, U.S. A. 
Also send for booklet 
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(Continued from Page 174) 
reigned and fell; where pure state socialism 
was tried for the first time in the United 
States and abandoned the field to receiv- 
ers of bankrupt properties, and where taxes 
trebled in ten years. What would you say of 
agriculture that has been able to bear these 
losses and still appear as at the Grand Forks 
fair? 

And here also in North Dakota are ex- 
amples of the worst farming in the world. 
Farms without a cow, a pig, a chicken— 
nothing but a shack, as on a mining claim, 
where the wheat farmer lived to bring off 
his ninety-day gamble. Many of these 
shacks are deserted, boarded up, falling in, 
with sometimes in the side yard a large 
steam tractor rusting to death. 

The contrasts are grotesque. You will see 
in North Dakota the finest barns in the 
world—barns that cost four to six thousand 
dollars each, better in architecture than 
the houses, because need and use have 
evolved their simple lines—and then in the 
same landscape the most wretched in- 
stances of failure, dejection, total abandon- 
ment. You will find the man who brought 
nothing, made nothing, has nothing; the 
man who brought something, lost it, has 
nothing; and the man who brought noth- 
ing, prospered and is rich—all in one val- 
ley. There is in each case an explanation if 
you are cold enough to see it, and it is sel- 
dom one that damns the valley. 

The man who brought nothing, made 
nothing, is nothing, generally is one who 
has the imagination to see the opportunity, 
but who sees it whole as a mirage and has 
not in him the industry to conquer its real- 
ity by degrees. He would rather gamble all 
his land in wheat each year than summer- 
fallow a third of it; he will not milk cows. 


Why They Failed 


The man who brought something with 
him, lost it and has nothing, may have 
failed for want of judgment, for lack of 
experience, for the reason of an unhelpful 
wife, or for a reason you cannot see until 
long after the supper dishes are cleared 
away. He goes on discussing economics, 
and why the farmer’s dollar is'depreciated, 
and tells in a very droll way the old story of 
the banker who showed a trace of feeling in 
his glass eye. In a moment of’silence the 
clock strikes. “Well,” he says, “I had no 
idea it was that time. I must go and 
milk.” And that is all the explanation 
you need. You hate to find it out, for he 
is a fine lot, very intelligent, very hospit- 
able, fighting a losing game and defeating 
himself. 

The man who brought nothing with him 
but skill of husbandry and the habit of 
industry, who has prospered and is rich—he 
would milk the cows at the regular time 
though the angels waited for his society. 
He is not so rare. He is everywhere, and 
the backbone of agriculture. As you go 
through the country asking the history of 
this and that place, the rule is that the farm 
with the largest barn, the highest trees, the 
finest fields and the best equipment belongs 
to a man who came into the country with a 
team or a yoke of oxen, a good wife, two 
babies and a bag of seed, and broke the 
virgin sod. He got everything he now has 
out of the soil. True, he 
has added to his first 
quarter section; he owes 
much of his wealth to 
the increase in the eco- 
nomic value of land. But 
what he bought more 
land with—that he got 
out of the land he had 
first. Or you say. that 
once this was possible, 
when the land was free, 
and cannot be repeated. 

As against that, one 
has the vivid picture of 
a tall powerful Arkansan 
who is now in the way 
of doingit. Eight years 
ago he came to a part 
of the Northwest that is 
neither the best nor the 
worst, with a few hun- 
dred dollars, a team, 
and a bag of Arkansas 
squaw corn to try in the ~ 
northern climate. He 
bought three hundred 
acres of land. He knew 
land and how it should 
lie in the sun, and he 
bought.it shrewdly.- He 
now has eleven hundred 
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acres, clear. Heismowinghay. Histwelve- 
year-old son is cultivating corn. In his 
barnyard he has cattle and pigs and poul- 
try, and he is building a seven-thousand- 
dollar house for his wife. She was that 
tantalizing glimpse of enigma who nodded 
gravely from under a huge sunbonnet as the 
party, in search of her husband, drove 
through her premises without asking. This 
man does not owe adollar. The crisis never 
touched him. 

“Well, what is your problem?”’ someone 
asks him. 

““Moisture,”’ he replied simply, without 
thinking. 

He is not much interested in politics. 
How does he sell his wheat? Does he haul 
it to the nearest elevator and sell it there? 
No. He sells it direct. He sends out sam- 
ples to the mills, takes the highest price, 
then loads and ships the grain. Anybody 
could do that. 

Not far away is another man who bought 
his land at about the same time. He is cut- 
ting and stacking wild hay on a foreclosed 
farm with a foreclosed team, hitched by a 
foreclosed harness to a foreclosed mower. 
Everything has been mortgaged; all that 
has been mortgaged is lost. He owns noth- 
ing but the wife and babies over there in 
the foreclosed house. Although he has 
been sold out by the sheriff, he may stay a 
year, according to the law, with right of 
redemption. It is an empty right. He can- 
not hope to redeem anything. He is har- 
vesting wild hay—the only crop on the 
place—because wild hay is not a cultivated 
crop and therefore not covered by the crop 
mortgage. He is taking it for a team of 
horses someone had promised to lend him. 
He will work the team through the winter 
at hauling and in the spring he means to 
begin farming again on a rented place in the 
next valley. The spirit of the man is amaz- 
ing. He can laugh at himself. And he is no 
sluggard. Two boys are helping with the 


hay. 

What is the trouble? Well, first the land. 
Look at it. It is covered with stones. You 
cannot disk it properly. The disks break 
or you are pitched out of your seat; and as 
for plowing it, a man almost shouldn’t. 
When he saw it first. it was covered with 
fine wheat. That, happened to be one of 
those freak years when wheat grew any- 
where with the enterprise of weeds. He 
paid seventy-five dollars an acre for it. 
Then when he came to take possession of it 
and saw it naked he knew he was a fool. 
However, he couldn’t sell it. For eight 
years he has been struggling with it; and 
it has beaten him at last. First he lost 
his own money; then he began to borrow; 
the more he borrowed the worse he was 
off. And now everything he came with 
is lost; he hasn’t even a plow or a set of 
harness. 

Seed, courage, the seventh part of a 
life and fine doggedness cast upon stony 
ground! 

One who knows the Northwest as they 
know it in the economic-survey department 
of the Federal Reserve Bank at Minneapo- 
lis may take a map of it and indicate with 
broad pencil strokes two kinds of area— 
namely, the area in which the crisis broke 
nearly every bank there was, and the area 
in which'no bank failed. If you go to look 


at them you will find that as with ing 
uals so with areas or communities, 4 
is in each case an explanation. And ai 
while you will know beforehand wh; 
expect. In the solvent areas you 
alfalfa, sweet clover, sugar beets, 
corn, cattle, pigs, poultry, and less an 
wheat. Also trees and gardens and 
things as denote a feeling for the soil, 
other kind of area you will find more yw 
sometimes almost nothing else, an 
feeling for the soil. The difference ig oy 
as a rule, to what people have elected ; 
with their opportunities, their lands 
their lives. 7 
Near Lewistown, in the Judith Bag 
Montana, there is a farm that has beeo 
show place. Its admirable feature 
flower garden on the scale of a public; 
It is in fact open to the public, y 
Lewistown has a convention it adjoun 
this farm for a picnic. Back of the 
house is the original homestead sha 
set upon a concrete base and protected} 
the weather, as an heirloom. The histo 
the place is not unique in kind. The 
came without goods whatever. Win 
worked in a placer mine for wages. F 
ried trees from the banks of the Jy 
River and planted them in his garden, 
he could afford it he tried every kin 
flower and shrub there was, bringing 
even from Europe, until he found 
would thrive in the Judith Basin, whi 
not a basin really but a plateau four 
sand feet above sea level entirely surrow 
by snow-capped mountains. Every t! 
that was possible on this place had 
equally possible on thousands 
homesteads in the basin, under t 
endeavor. On the way back to Le 
nobody notices a mean unpainted 
house where a man and woman si 
back steps, their chins in their | 


same time. 


How They Succeeded 


Hills, is an area of total solvency. 
or eighty miles no bank failed. T 


once, as that little plank-and-sod | 
was over there by the well. That 
they lived in twenty years ago. Itn 
the milk house, or a keepsake. 
and barnyard are lighted by ele 
Twenty head of high-grade cows 
in the barn. Two kinds of milking n 
In the wagon shed are two automob 
sides one you don’t see, which is on 


= 


proud of the house they now live 
wish you to see it. 


much it costs. But it is a great co 
hot weather. In 
years they have 
this; andif youg 
how they are 
rassed. They don’ 
what it is you 
know. Gradui 
comes out. Wh 
settled here th 
fifty-two miles 
railroad. Itw 
sible, of course, 
then of haulin 


roads were, to 
days. Nowh 


their roots do 
had to doit. Af 
the railroad 
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itn eighteen miles and brought a town 
t\ it, and then there was a way to sell 
e surplus for cash; therefore an incen- 
veto produce a salable surplus. But 
e never forgot how to, feed themselves 
iow never to buy anything they could 
olce for themselves. ; 
lis strange to say, and yet it can be 
uthat an area of ruin is more interesting. 
«roltage of thought and feeling is higher. 
aianity is more akin. The people are 
f ent, not only by reason of their experi- 
ce together; different in genius. There 
e estless, seeking, adventurous native 

rican is probably dominant. He is 
te the worst kind of farmer. His way 
t/Nature is impatient; and at the same 
a his way with failure is less tragic than 
ironat There is such an area in Mon- 
1 where those who have not yet been 
icout hide away things for those who 
v—such things as the sheriff has no 
sess to know about, a kit of tools, a 
ut, a family clock, a library or a piece of 
iced furniture. They know all about 
e nother. Insolvency is a social bond, 
t'> say a distinction. 
[:t so bad, you want to know. Well, one 
tom says, if you don’t believe it, look! 
‘<7 farm you can se on that bench, for 
n miles—every farm but one—has 

* been foreclosed or is going to be. 
.eople who owned them are on them 
ll>ecause they have in every case a year 
g.ce after the sheriff has sold them out. 
h of that? Everybody knows they can- 
tledeem their property. What would 
svedeem it with? The mortgage holders 
iave foreclosed and now are the own- 
,ubject only to that year of empty 
u, who are they? A trust company in 
ront, an estate in New York City, a 
nin Chicago, a real-estate company in 
ineapolis. They are anxious to see these 

pts go, in order to get possession. 

.< want new people in, and they are so 
“that the bankrupts cannot pay that 
»/before the year of grace is a week old 
send prospective buyers and tenants 
l)k at the farms. 


4 Typical Tale of Hardship 


ur friend and informant has an idea. 
shall go visiting. He plunges you into 
y, spavined, wind-broken car and 
I. You shall hear all about it. You 
)'t to find them miserable, despondent. 
<arenot. They are mad, ironic, humor- 
wae 9 a little self-seeing. A woman 
rs to the gate. The house behind her is 
«rn and good-looking. The whole place 
wll made, with a long-established air. 
there is a vague sense as of things miss- 
One begins to look around. There is 
sing movable or moving—no imple- 
r3, nothing on wheels, no stock, none of 
- ypurtenances. 
‘reyou counted among theinsolvents?” 
> sks the woman, seeing by the light in 
yw she will take it, provided it is well 


be 
‘hat day is it?’’ she asks. 


uesday.” : 
“ep,” she says. “‘We are. The house 
mur heads was sold on the steps of the 
ay courthouse this morning.’’ She 
eit a glance over her shoulder. 
ow what will you do?” 
“m going back to Missouri with the 
(en. Back to my own folks. I’m 
« John will stay here for the winter 
tps. I don’t know what we will do.” 
ou’ve got a year before you lose pos- 
in. Maybe you can pull it through.” 
-aybe,” she says. ‘Maybe killed a 
Ir. I’d like you to tell me what we'd 
| out with. I thought I had something 
t2 winter, but they got that too.” 
‘hat was that?” 

‘ne wool. We had some sheep. They’d 
roreclosed on, so of course they weren’t 
s ‘xactly speaking, but when we sheared 
\I said we had to have something to 
i’ and I sold the wool. But they found 
. and attached the money.” 

‘ho did?” 

ho?” Her mood so increases that the 
behind her becomes invisible. “The 
er at the bank, where our notes are. 
The man your Federal Re- 
(Bank sent out here from Minneapolis 
ke us pay up. If you know anything 
about that man, or about that sys- 
/ can’t talk to you any longer. I went 
ee him. I demanded the money. He 
|). was his. We had to pay up, and we 
}5 paid anything, and he would keep 
1oney, which was little enough. The 


c 
\ 
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sheep were collateral under our note, and 
the wool on the sheep, that was collateral, 
too, and we hadn’t any right to sell it. I 
said, “But, good Lord! how could we pay if 
we couldn’t eat, and how could we eat if we 
couldn’t sell something?’ He said that 
wasn’t his business. We had to pay up. 
I said, ‘All right. We’re out there minding 
sheep and cattle and crops and things that 
are all yours under that chattel mortgage 
we can’t pay. We can’t eat them and we 
can’t sell them, and yet you expect us to go 
on minding them for you. Now I tell you, 
we're through. If you want your collateral 
come and get it. We won’t be responsible 
for it any longer.’”’ 

“Then what?” 

“So he did. The very next day he sent 
out a man he called an appraiser, who was 
really a policeman, to see that we didn’t 
hide or make away with or eat something 
that belonged to the bank. And last week 
the sheriff came out here and had a public 
sale on our premises—excuse me, their 
premises. He sold everything but the kids 
and the kitchen range—the stock, the last 
bag of seed, the implements, the harness, 
John’s tools, even a pair of scales. I’d like 
you to say if you ever heard of a pair of 
scales being called a farm chattel. We were 
cleaned. And this morning, if nothing hap- 
pened, the house went. So they expect us to 
pay, do they? Ask them what they’ ve left 
us to pay with.” 


Paying the Piper 


All the circumstances were regular. First 
there was a mortgage on the farm itself — 
a mortgage owned in the East. Then in 
town John borrowed on his notes at the 
bank to finance his wheat and cattle op- 
erations. All went well through a series 
of good years, war years, with prices high 
and Nature mobilized for national defense. 
The notes were paid as they came due; 
there was money over; the house was 
improved; perhaps the mortgage on that ac- 
count was increased a little, though not be- 
yond what it seemed the place would easily 
bear. It was worth sixty or seventy thousand 
dollars. Then came the year when the feed 
crop failed and there were more cattle than 
ever before because cattle had been very 
high in price. The bank at that time ad- 
vised keeping the cattle and buying feed to 
get them through. To buy the feed it 
loaned him more money on his note. That 
was the terrible winter. Hay that cost sixty 
dollars a ton was not fit to feed, and the 
cattle starved. The next year prices col- 
lapsed, and half-starved cattle, the few 
that survived, were not worth what it cost 
to ship them. 

The loss was complete. John could not 
pay his notes; he had to renew and increase 
them; and whereas before this he had bor- 
rowed on his note, unsecured, now each time 
he renewed his loans he had to give a chattel 
mortgage; and each time he gave a new 
chattel mortgage it covered more, until at 
last every movable thing he owned, includ- 
ing the crops he hoped for, had been cov- 
ered and pledged, at 10 per cent. Prices did 
not recover; succeeding crops were poor. 
First interest, then taxes went unpaid. The 
bank in town meanwhile had itself been 
borrowing money at the Federal Reserve 
Bank in Minneapolis, and as security for 
what it borrowed there it pawned, among 
hundreds of others, John’s notes, which 
were a lien by chattel mortgage on all his 
possessions, his stock, his implements, his 
crops. Worse happened. As John could 
not pay the bank, so neither could the bank 
pay the Federal Reserve Bank at Minne- 
apolis. 

The sequel was that the bank failed. 
Thereupon the Federal Reserve Bank at 
Minneapolis sent an agent to collect what 
he could on those notes which had been 
pawned at Minneapolis by the bank. 
Among these notes were John’s. 

The Federal Reserve bank collector 
doesn’t know John from anyone else. He 
doesn’t know the country either. It is his 
business to make people pay their notes. 
John cannot pay. The Federal Reserve 
collector says, “‘ Well, go along for a while 
and see what you can do.”’ So John goes on, 
farming for his creditors, and not getting on 
at all. John’s wife gets the sheep sheared 
and sells the wool for the household’s winter 
needs. The Federal Reserve collector hears 
of it and attaches the money. All the rest is 
as John’s wife says. Meanwhile the Ver- 
mont trust company cannot wait any 
longer for its interest and forecloses the 
mortgage on the farm itself. And then there 
is nothing left but John, the children and a 
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Walr-Over’ 


on every shoe / 


New Main Spring*cArch 


HIS is Walk-Over’s latest con- 
tribution to foot comfort. It is 

a highly tempered, balanced steel 
shank between the outer and inner 
soles, one end resting at the tread 
of the shoe on a piece of rubber. 
The scientific design gives rigidity 
to the arch and flexibility to the 
tread. Theunusualshapelooksnor- 
mal when concealed in astyle shoe. 
It feels normal to the normal foot. 
To the foot that needs support, 


and to the normal foot that is tired 
from overuse, the Main Spring* 
Arch gives needed support. Many 
of the Walk-Over styles are now 
equipped with Walk-Over Main 
Spring* Arch. It is found only on 
Walk-Over Shoes. Go today and 
see this innovation in foot comfort 
at your Walk-Over store. 
* Pat. & Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


GEO. E. KEITH COMPANY 


Campello, Brockton, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 


emore Quality for Half a Century 


Arv 


FORD (Regular) ~~ $1.25 
FORD (Special]~~~ $6.20 
CHEVROLET ~~~ $6.39 
OVERLAND ~~~ # 3.20 
DODGE ~~~~~~ #5.90 
MAXWELL ~~~ #5.90 


Slightly Higher in Canada and Extreme West 


At all dealers. 
Quickly and 
easily installed. 


ARVIN HEATERS 


———— 


INDIANAPOLIS PUMP_& TUBE CO. 


a 
N 


Your satisfaction 
guaranteed or 
money refunded. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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His Iver Jonna Has Been 
On Duty 25 Years 


Read what Mr. J. S. Van Voorhis of New 
Jersey has to say about the Iver Johnso 
Revolver: : 

“TI have had this revolver for twenty- 
five years. Have used it in service, as well 
as on riot duty—to say nothing of four 
years as a pocket gun—while a member 
of the Pennsylvania Constabulary. The 
fact that it has never been out of order 
speaks for itself.” 

A revolver that gives this kind of serv- 
ice can certainly be depended upon to 
stand by you should an emergency ever 
arise. Keep an Iver Johnson Revolver in 
your home as a guarantee of protection. 

The famous Safety ‘‘Hammer the 
Hammer”’ Revolver—all piano wire 
coiled springs, heat treated; positive 
cylinder stop; accurate rifling lead 


Ly 


lapped, insures straight shooting and 
maximum velocity. 

Handsomely designed, finished in blue, 
or nickel over copper. 22, 32, 32 Special 
six shots, and 38 caliber hammer and 
hammerless models with Regular, Perfect 
Rubber, Pearl or Western Walnut grips. 
Barrel lengths, from two to six inches 
inclusive. 

Send for FREE Booklet 


Catalog ‘‘A’”’ illustrates and describes the complete 
line of Iver Johnson ‘‘Hammer the Hammer” 
Revolvers, as well as Iver Johnson Champion Single 
Barrel Shot Guns and Hammerless Double Barrel 
Guns. 

Catalog ‘‘B’’ describes Iver Johnson Bicycles for 
men, women, boys and girls; also Velocipedes for 
little children. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
7 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


New York: 151 Chambers St. 
Chicago: 108 W. Lake St. 
San Francisco: 717 Market St. 


IVER JOHNSON REVOLVERS 


side up. 


<<" 
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Th e 
Bodkin ~ 
Clutch 
GOES IN LIKE 
A NEEDLE~ 


HOLDS LIKE 
AN ANCHOR 


a Krementz tuxedo or full dress set. And 

most essential, too, is the bodkin-clutch 
back on the studs and vest buttons—exclusive 
with Krementz jewelry. Easily inserted —it 
holds securely. At your dealer’s. 


‘Ve would dress correctly? Then wear either 


COLLAR BUTTON 
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Missouri wife who may say what she thinks 
about bankers and banking and anybody 
who thinks well of either. 

It is the aftermath. The very worst. 
Much of it is beyond the reach of credit; 
some of it is beyond help whatever. They 
paid too much for their land, or they 
bought too much of it, or they pyramided 
their wheat and cattle when the sign was 
high, spent both credit and money, and fell 
headlong out of the sky. They knowit. One 
says: ‘I made enough money in the first 
three years to have paid for my place. But 
I spent it. Now I have all my thousand 
acres in wheat when half of it ought to be 
insummer fallow. I know better. I’m bet- 
ting on my luck.”” Another says: ‘‘I have 
only a third of my land in crops. The rest 
is in the wild. I had to let it go back. I 
can’t afford to summer-fallow it for next 
year’s crop.” 

Some will disappear. Some will get 
through, thanks to luck and weather. 
Gradually the type of farming on that 
bench will change. It has been changing 
all the time. That is one trouble. Nothing 
is settled. Only a few years ago it was all 
grazing land and supposed to be fit for 
nothing else. One day a man appeared in a 
covered wagon, with a wife and four chil- 
dren, and began to plow up the buffalo sod. 
The cattlemen stood round and talked to 
him. ‘Friend,’ they said, “‘did you never 
hear the story of the Indian who saw a man 
doing that? The Indian said, ‘Huh! Wrong 
’” The man went on plowing. 
They said to him: “Friend, it’s no party of 
ours, but you are wasting yourself. You 
can’t grow anything here.’? He went on 
plowing. And to the disgust and dread of 
the cattlemen, he brought off an amazing 
fine crop of wheat. That was the beginning 
of fences and the end of the free cattle range. 
Homesteaders began to pour in; the land 
went to wheat. The cattlemen, seeing that 
the wheat growers had a bonanza and not 
knowing what else to do, since their range 
was disappearing, began themselves to 
mine wheat. For several years everybody 
made money. Wheat was as profitable as 
cattle had been. Then the wheat failed. 
The mine petered out. It was no longer 
possible to cast seed upon the soil and get 
back thirty, forty bushels of grain to the 
acre. Thereafter it had to be worked for, 
and nobody knew quite how. They discov- 
ered presently that by summer fallow, which 
is both to plow and to till the ground this 
year for next year’s crop, they could restore 
the yield. However, that was a new basis 
to goon. It meant changing all their ideas 
and calculations. It meant true farming 
and hard work. Those who doit are getting 
on. The crisis did not hurt them. 

Doubtless some of this bench land will go 
back to grazing. The sheep will take it. 
Some of it will stay in wheat, under the 
hands of good farmers. Some of it lower 
down may bear diversified agriculture. 
Adversity, necessity, failure, example, se- 
lection, will eventually bring it all to the 
right uses. Yet nobody is willing to let it 
work itself out on those lines. With charac- 
teristic American impatience, it is pro- 
posed to impose a rule of solution; with 
characteristic American contrariness, the 
rule is disputed. 


Prosperity in the Milk Can 


Beginning at Minneapolis, where the 
Northwest begins, you hear the shibboleth. 
The word is diversification. Everybody 
diversify or perish. Everybody lay off 
wheat and do general farming, which in- 
cludes dairying. It is proved, of course; by 
every rule of deduction it is proved and 
sealed. Minnesota is diversified. She was 
once a wheat state, with all the volatile 
ways of a wheat state; but now she is di- 
versified. Her butter crop is golden ballast. 
The crisis hardly touched her. And South 
Dakota—there also diversification has gone 
far. Everybody knows that her trouble 
was much less owing to bad farming, or one- 
cropping, than it was to a reckless way with 
credit and land speculation. She had bor- 
rowed from Iowa a way of trading in farms 
on margin, as Wall Street trades in stocks, 
so that a farm might be bought and sold 
ten or fifteen times in a year on purchase 
contracts, without the title passing. 

But in North Dakota—there it had been 
clear enough for anyone to see. Rust, pest, 
unfecundity, socialism, Townleyism, bank 
failures, all evil, were but the symptoms of 
a deep disease. The disease was the per- 
versity of one-cropping. All that was 
needed was diversification. The propagan- 
dists for dairying took her clinically, county 
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by county, and showed that in the countig 
where they couldn’t or didn’t grow wha: 
and practiced dairy farming instead, ther 
were the fewest bank failures, if any, ang 
the smallest total of debt; whereas in the 
counties where they would or could groy 
wheat and not much else, there a lg 
number of banks had failed and the Joan 
unpaid to the Federal Reserve Bank 4} 
Minneapolis were very high. : 
As you go west you see it for yourself, 
Where creameries have appeared, wher 
the milk cans encumber the railroad plat. 
forms, there people are paying their gasp. 
line bills with their cream checks, Wit) 
something over; the community is solyept 
and the banks are’ open. They have djs. 
covered butterfat, and rejoice exceedingly, 
Butterfat is the golden product that cay 
afford to pay freight charges to any point, 
It goes to the cities of the East, to Ney 
York and Philadelphia, by carload and 
trainload. It is a kind of new bonanza, as 
wheat once was. You say to them: “Tgp 
it possible to overdo this thing?” 
say: “Impossible. At least, not fora long 
time. People eat more and more butter, 
and the population is increasing all the 
time. Besides, we can make them eat more 
butter by advertising it when that becomes 
necessary.’’ You ask: “But do you know 
that dairying in the East is in a bad way? 
The profit is gone out of it for the farmers.” 
They shake their heads. They know noth- 
ing about dairying in the East. This is the 
Northwest, and here it pays. : 


All Flesh is Grass 


You are presently convinced. The Hast 
must look out for itself. What the North 
west needs is diversification. Dairying is 
thereof the keystone. Instead of wheat, al- 
falfa and sweet clover. From alfalfa and 
sweet clover, cows. From cows, milk, 
From milk, cream to the creamery and 
skimmed milk to the pigs. Rotation from 
grass to flesh. All flesh is grass, saith the 
Scripture. It is the solution. You get it 
settled in your mind that way. Then you 
come into Eastern Montana and meet a 
banker who is also a farmer. 

“How goes diversification here?” _ 

“Tt’s all right in some cases,” he says, 
“That all depends. Come. I’ll showyoua 
farm.” “at 

He puts you into a new expensive Car, 
with the paper still unwrapped from the 
steering post, and drives you north towan 
Medicine Lake. He takes you toa highhill 
and shows you seven thousand acres in 
wheat—all wheat—very beautiful wheat. 

‘A fine example you set,’’ one exclaims, 
‘How long have you been doing this?” 

“Seven years.” } 

“Then it pays?” 

“Every year but one. 
year again.” , 

“But don’t you know what the problem 
is? Weare all trying to teach the farmer t 
balance his production, to lay off wheat and 
grow more of other things—to diversily. 
And you a banker who ought to know bet 
ter! Wheat cropping still—growing wheal 
and nothing else! That’s one thing helpel 
to break your banks out here, wasn’t it, just 
what you are doing?”’ 1 

“You know I’ve got a bank, don’t you! 
Well, this farm of wheat is what’s kept my 
bank open. If I can grow wheat cheapel 
than anybody else, grow it at a profit, why 
shouldn’t I grow it? Tell me that. I know 
what my costs are. When I can’t grow itat 
a profit I’ll stop. That’s what everyone 
else is free to do.” fF 

There seems to be no answer to that, One 
simply turns upside down. a 

This agriculture is anarchic. Its only 
law is each man for himself. What does on 
see here? Land meant for diversified farm: 
ing and men who understand it, land 
for wheat cropping and men who k 
that, land for cattle and cattlemen; but 
more land of all kinds than is needed ye 
much more than can be settled pre 
overnight, and nowhere an authowe 
say: “Here is the place for this, and the 
is the place for that.’ Everyone doe 
what he pleases. One grows sugar beets 
dry land, another grain on irrigated lan@: 
Montana hay is sold in the Mississip?! 
Valley. Washington potatoes are sold i 
Texas. Idaho potatoes are sold in Minn 
apolis. Minnesota potatoes are sent 
Chicago. There is no coherent sc of 
development. Each locality must exp 
itself with no reference to any other. 

The reason why the Northwest pictur 
is so full of contradictions is a reason tha! 

(Continued on Page 185) 


I’ll make it this 


(Continued from Page 182) 
already occurred to you. Agriculture 
more and more reminds one of mining. 
er mining—that is, washing free gold 
of the loose sand and gravel—was the 
.orous thing. Every gulch was a possi- 
3] Dorado. Luck was all. Wealth for 
found it. If you lost it you might find 
ain, But that was not mining. It was 
hunting. If you could weigh against 
hat lucky gold the economic value of 
sime and energy men spent to find it, 
‘act might easily be that it cost more 

| it was worth. People might have got 
r by tedious toil. Then came lode 
ng, which requires capital, persistent 
/-, engineering skill; and that was busi- 
Farming in the Northwest has been 
.d of placer mining. They have taken 
(he gilt edge of the land’s productivity. 
ing got it in one place they run to 
‘her. Nearly half the immigrants ac- 
ited for by the railroads are those mov- 
ike miners from one gulch to another. 
‘iid this placer farming is by no means 
ed. Even yet, after all the exploita- 
ithat has taken place, the quick pos- 
ities are still tormenting. They seem 
austible. This year in the Snake Creek 
try of Montana, south of Chinook, 
night have seen from one high bench 
‘reds of miles of wheat—nothing but 
(t—worth more than the cost of the 
lit stood upon. This is not true of 
(t alone. Below in the Milk River 
ly there were Mormon farmers on irri- 
| land making more than the cost of 
‘and with one crop of beets. On the 
11 where you stand, in the midst of the 
ét, the Standard Oil Company is drill- 
br oil. It got natural gas and drowned 
yin disgust. It wanted only the oil, be- 
1 oil can be mined; gas has to be uti- 
ion the spot. There was nothing to do 
the gas. Then you look east and re- 
ra what you heard in Minneapolis— 
vacross the lakes from Detroit comes a 
iload of automobiles daily to that one 
3 for distribution in this ‘ruined’ 
jnwest. What a country it is! 
lle crisis in the Northwest was but a 
|o the earth, back to the living of one 
y.t a time, from a flight of the imagina- 
r Nothing imagined was untrue. It was 
ty misplaced in time. It had very 
]to do with what anyone may please to 
ive are the basic problems of agricul- 
éalthough naturally it was aggravated 
Mby. The possibilities of bonanza agri- 
tre had been so imaginatively capital- 
dn the value of land, so many people 
Jut capital, experience or instinct for 
g were attracted to the land, and 
c; had got so confounded with pure 
tation, that when the printing of war 
W stopped and the world for that rea- 
jas no longer able to pay war prices for 
ca crash was inevitable. 


Selected Settlers Wanted 


flow you go among them asking what 
y have learned they have no ready 
VT. 
“bre has been a change of attitude. 
éd land. Farmers now value it for 
vit will yield, on the basis of what the 
ewill sell for, instead of thinking there 
P a profit in the land itself. Commu- 
€ have seen that what they need is 
\erely people to whom they can sell 
dbut farmers who will stay and make 
rluce. Everywhere the old land booster 
1ounced, even by himself, with his 
con his heart. Montana holds a land- 
Inent congress and resolves, among 
things, ‘‘that some agency must be 
ved to protect settlers from misrepre- 
‘ion as to the agriculture of the 
«’ the real-estate people themselves 
ibing to that sentiment. In Cass 
ly, North Dakota, the county com- 
‘ners were petitioned to levy a special 
| the purpose of creating a new office— 
\y, the office of land-sales commis- 
€ charged with the task of listing and 
4 lands for the settlers’ information 
‘otection. For there it had happened 
_ settler on taking possession of his 
jalked with his neighbor. 
»w is it?” he asked. 
iddling,”’ the neighbor replied; add- 
‘T’d like to sell out for fifty an acre.” 
settler, with his movables not yet 
‘ed, exclaimed: ‘Fifty an acre! 
looks just like mine, and I paid one 
2d and fifty.” 
neighbor replied: “I know. You’re 
the Eastern suckers they bring in 
) buy it.” 
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That settler naturally was ruined before 
he started—ruined in his heart. In other 
places the chambers of commerce take it 
upon them to list and value lands, and 
guarantee the settler a fair deal. 

How much of this is repentance from a 
chastening of the spirit and how much of it 
is light indeed, one would be very rash to 
say. So long as it is possible in a good year 
over great areas of the Northwest to make 
the cost of one’s land with one crop, land 
is still cheap. And so long as land is still 
cheap great speculative movements are 
bound to recur. How shall they be stopped? 
Much that has happened in that aspect will 
happen again, and continue to happen until 
the final scarcity value of land, now in 
process of being anticipated, has been found. 
For example, in North Dakota, if there 
were three times as many farmers land 
would be worth a great deal more and 
everybody would make more money, be- 
cause all the land in that case would be 
properly utilized. 

Again, you will hear all the intelligence of 
the Northwest saying that hereafter settlers 
must be selected. Failures are a liability. 
Farmers are wanted—true farmers, with 
skill, experience, a record of success and 
some capital to begin with. Of course. 
Farmers are wanted greatly. Settlers should 
be selected. Only, how? 


Imagining the Truth 


The little chamber of commerce that 
undertook to populate its territory by a 
selling campaign, raised a fund for the pur- 
pose, made everybody wear a button in- 
scribed ‘‘100,000 more,”’ meaning people, 
and wrote a booster’s creed to come next 
after the Lord’s Prayer, has some things to 
regret. But what it regrets most of all is 
that it didn’t get the hundred thousand. 
There is still room for them. There is still 
the hunger for them. It is a consuming 
hunger. To treat it lightly is an unpardon- 
able offense. At Billings, in the way of din- 
ner, talk of the wonders of Montana is in- 
terrupted by Doctor Mead, of the Reclama- 
tion Service, who tells of what he has seen 
in Palestine. “How many people in Jeru- 
salem?” one asks. He replies, ‘Ninety 
thousand.”’ Thore is a whole day of rough 
razzing to be settled for with the secretary 
of the chamber of commerce. This is the 
chance. One says: ‘‘What! Jerusalem is 
bigger than Billings!”” The secretary of 
the chamber of commerce is serious for the 
first time that day. He reacts as to a per- 
sonal insult. Before he can think he says: 
“Tt can’t touch Billings. And if you stick 
around here a while, Mr. SATURDAY EVE- 
NING Post, you’ll know what that means.” 

They look at their endless bench lands, 
at their sparsely occupied valleys and 
basins, at the vast sagebrush flats that 
need only water to bloom, and so much 
water going to waste, and see them not as 
they are; they see them as Illinois is, only 
finer of course. All that they need is peo- 
ple. They spend enormous sums to get 
them. They would kidnap them if they 
dared. They send their Calebs to Iowa, 
Illinois, Missouri, Ohio, even to Canada, 
seeking who may be transplanted. Every 
little town has a chamber of commerce 
with first of all a land-settlement depart- 
ment; it has a publicity man, sometimes 
called a town crier, and a fund behind him. 
Object: People. All doors swing in. The 
railroads charge less to haul people in than 
they charge to haul them out again. Un- 
doubtedly the rigorous selection of settlers 
is an idea. 

Another thing they think they have 
earned is how not to use credit. Their 
thinking this only shows how little they 
know about credit. Wall street has all the 
financial intelligence there is, and it has 
never learned how not to use credit. 

They had almost learned not to count 
upon miraculous interventions; they had 
gone back to hard work, back to the adage. 
But above all their work was what hap- 
pened in an uncontrollable way. Not only 
good crops but good prices, just in time to 
pull them through. 

What is it people are supposed to learn? 
Not wisdom. That is born in them or left 
out. Besides, it was never wisdom that 
tamed a new country. Imagination does 
that. What they know better than anyone 
else is that all they imagined was true. 
The trouble was they could eat it. But by 
great ups and downs it will all come to pass, 
not exactly as the town criers expect, per- 
haps, but by a law of its own, which has 
been the law of our westing since the be- 
ginning. 
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Mr John Roche in Richard 
Walton Tullys “Flowing Gold”. 


F.A.PATRICK «CO. 
a Makers of both Cloth and Garment aie 


) “PURE NORTHERN WOOL. 


from sheep that thrive in the snow’’ 
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\ avn PINES AUTOMATIC 
| 44 REG US PAT OFF 


HAND 
TAILORED 


OVERCOATS 


Handsome--and 
so Enduring ! 


Refined design, faultless 
fit and skilled hand-tailor- 
ing characterize these un- 
usual overcoats. 

But their exclusive fea- 
ture is the beautiful Patrick- 
Duluth cloth woven on our 
looms—a cloth noted for its 
rich texture, distinctive pat- 


terns and enduring wear. 
See them at leading 
clothiers. 


Write for sample of 
this wonderful Cloth, also 
our interesting Overcoat 
Style Booklet and name 
of nearest dealer. Ad- 
dress Desk 26, 


DULUTH 
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Summertime Service 


From the day Winterfront is installed (any dealer, 10 minutes) 
the effective driving range of your car is increased to 12 full months and 
cold weather driving becomes a new pleasure. Here is the explanation— 


—the metal shutters remain closed until your motor 
is operating efficiently. This makes for quicker, 
easier starting. 

—when your motor needs cooling the shutters auto- 
matically open part way or fully to allow the 
necessary cool air to flow around it. 


And remember this very important fact—the first cost is the 
only cost and when spread over several years of active useful- 


ness it is trifling. If your car has a 
small radiator the price is $22.50; if it has 
a medium radiator the price is $25.00; if it 
has a large radiator the price is $28.00. 


Any dealer can attach in 10 minutes. 
The first cost is the only cost. 


PINES WINTERFRONT CoO. 
404 N. Sacramento Blvd. Chicago, III. 


—you have nothing to do; the changing temperature 
of the water in the cooling system causes the 
shutters to open and close. 

—it is not only automatic, but it is positive under 
all driving conditions. You simply forget 
all about it. 


FREE BOOKLET 
Let us send you without obligation 
this helpful booklet on the Winter | 
care of your car we 
ee ee ee eee ee ee eee eee eee eee eee 


PINES WINTERFRONT CO. 
f 404 N. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, III. | 
Gentlemen: Without obligation please send us 


booklet as advertised in Sat. Ev. Post, Oct. 11. i 
USE OOM, GELS SEE ee eit: Bee ee ae 
SEE Cette Gi ctake Miers woth ayaa. ole, Haroon ey | 
CORSE Sc pic die Muon s evince States vice citer 
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TARLETON—grained and smooth leathers combine with an out-of: 
the-ordinary pattern to give you style that is different—style that stays 
no matter how hard you wear them. 


ss 
VA ERRAN RAED 


mush ASTER HANDS build Bostonians to the 


STYLE 
that shape of the human foot—to the shape 
STAYS of your foot. 


More than a million men like 
Bostonians because of their style and 
lasting comfort. 


BOR es eNen 


$7 to $10 


COMMONWEALTH SHOE « LEATHER COMPANY - BOSTON AND WHITMAN - MaAss. 


aay Our loss 
was in materials~ 


abe profit-wrecking loss in materials 
will not happen again because the 
installation of Acme Visible Records 
will effectively control stocks and pur- 
chases. Parts in stock and temporarily out — 
: overstocks and shortages — will be controlled 

—when a production or ° = as 
expense cost gets out of with the simple Acme Visible System. Losses are 
line eliminated; the investment held toa minimum 
StS na re, Bet —thus increasing turnover of invested capital. 
A request will bring the Acme Book or a 

well posted representative. 


ACME 


Visible Records Equipment 


ACME Carp System Co. 118 S. Michigan Ave.,Cricaco 
Branch Offices and Representatives in Most Principal Cities 


ACME 


Visible Records Equipment 


Will Tell You 


—when a customer stops 
buying 


—when a salesman starts 
falling down 


—when a good territory 
starts to slip 


—when collections are 
rena a3 
off 


Our Book of Record 
Facts will tell you still 
more about how Acme 
can serve your business 
with profit-making 
record systems. 


Sent Free on Request 
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SIR DUB THE KNIGHT 


(Continued from Page 15) 


The bookkeeper was still gazing at her 
fixedly. He wet his lips. 

“For today?” 

“The Knights’ annual, you know.” She 
was looking out of the window as she spoke, 
gazing abstractedly at the rear of Blod- 
gett’s place, where the alley cat still 
prowled, slinking about among the scrap 
tin and other junk. “I wish you’d come to 
the lunch, Thed,”’ she said presently. “I’d 
like it if you went with me to the grand ball 
tonight.” 

Thed didn’t answer. His eyes had roved 
away from her, back to the ledger on the 
desk. Absorbed, he was thinking deeply, 
his brow beaded again with moisture. 

“Will you go, Thed?” she asked once 
more. 

The bookkeeper still didn’t reply. It was 
as if he still hadn’t heard her. 

He had turned his back, his eyes fixed 
upon the ledger; and though at another 
time he would have been quick to catch 
her tone, to heed, too, the faint air of ap- 
peal in the look she gave him, he seemed 
oblivious now. A frown of uncertainty, of 
deliberation, had twisted up his brows; his 
look, too, along with that, was furtive and 
uneasy; and waiting for a moment, the girl 
gave a laugh, the laugh sudden and abrupt. 
Had the bookkeeper looked, he would have 
seen, too, that the look of appeal had waned 
briefly in her eyes. 

“Well, suit yourself,’’ she said sharply. 
She turned away, heading for the door; 
and as she reached it, Cora Leet spoke 
again. ‘‘Say,” she said, her voice light as 
she called it back to him, “‘if Lem Tweedy 
comes in here looking for me, tell him he 
can find me up at Harback’s Hall.’”’ The 
hall was the one where the banquet lunch 
was to be served; though that was nothing. 
Another laugh came from her. ‘Well, 
slong, old stick-in-the-mud!” called the 
girl; and as the door slammed, the book- 
keeper started as if he’d been struck. 

For an instant, then, he stood as if frozen. 
It was only for an instant, though; and 
there came a crash as the stool behind him 
was upset noisily. Springing toward the 
door, Thed raised his voice. 

“Miss Cora, wait!’ he cried. ‘‘ Miss 
Cora!” 

She was gone, however. 

A moment later, when he reached the 
street door and looked out, the young 
woman was already far up the block and 
hurrying. Across the way, though, the 
two slouch-hatted individuals still loitered 
in the door of Tebo’s hardware; and as 
they saw the bookkeeper, again they 
nudged each other suggestively. The book- 
keeper still did not seem to see them, 
though. Reéntering the bank, once more 
he went slowly to his desk and the ledger 
spread upon it. His face, more furtive and 
uneasy than before, again was beaded with 
sweat; and as he slowly mopped it he was 
whispering to himself. 

“What shall I do—what shall I do?” he 
mumbled; and staring at the book, his eyes 
wavering, he was again saying it when 
through the open window at the back came 
another burst of sound. 

It was the fife-and-drum corps down on 
the green striking up again; and once 
more the back wall of Blodgett’s tinware 
caught the air and flung down to him the 
echoes of its familiar strain: 


When in distress, turn toward the west, 
And make the mystic sign! 


The bookkeeper stirred sharply, his look 
changing all at once. The craft and furtive 
cunning in his face, at any rate, ebbed out 
of it; and he lifted his head, his lips parted 
breathlessly. It was in fact as if the echo of 
the distant music sounded within him some 
note harmoniously exalting and divine; 
and backing from the desk, he turned slowly 
till he faced the wall across the room. 

The bank’s front was toward the north. 
As the bookkeeper’s right shoulder, too, 
pointed in that direction, thus it will be 
seen he was facing westward. Suddenly his 
heels clicked themselves together. Then, 
one hand laid upon his breast, he raised the 
other high above him. His voice at thesame 
instant resounded sonorously in the quiet. 

“Hail!” he said; and, rapt, he uttered it 
again, ‘‘ Hail!” 

It was the sign, the mystic supplication. 
So Thed Garford construed it, anyway. So, 
at any rate, whatever his trouble, he made 
the appeal devoutly. The prayer, his cry to 
the mystic occult powers that watch over 


ing, the man added, ‘‘Are you comin 


and shield the faithful in their hour 
stress, seemed to get its answer too, 7 
shadow gone from his drawn features, { 
bookkeeper turned back to the desk g 
the ledger spread upon it. Swiftly he w, 
to work. 

“Knights of the East, Tent No. 4,”y 
the heading on the page; and with a gt 
eraser taken from the rack before him 
scraped out one entry on the page, th 
another. Each time he did so he jot 
down the amount on a scrap of paper at 
side. The sum total when he had done ea; 
to $4343, and with a pen he filled in { 
obliterated spaces. Then he turned over 
another page. “‘Theodore Garford” y 
written at the top of this; the page y 
Thed’s own account, his savings; and 
the bottom was the amount—$4521; 
Dipping his pen into the ink again, { 
bookkeeper made a final entry. Then ea 
fully blotting it, Thed as carefully— 
curiously too—smudged it with his thu 
the entry looking afterward as if ith 
been posted for some time. This complet 
he closed the ledger and carried it intot 
vault the bank reserved for the books, 

The vault was unlighted, dark, 7 
niche for the ledger he was carrying was 
the farther end of the shelves; and as 
heaved the heavy volume into its pls 
his foot struck something soft and bu 
obtruding from the shadow in the eo 
The book in place, he stooped down 
examine what his foot had struck 
was a bag, a suitcase; and beside it wa 
second bag. 4 

Thed stared at the two, his air puzzle 
Presently, to enable him to see the bett 
he struck a match and held it down tow; 
them. There was no marking on thal 
however—nothing to identify the two; } 
the match expiring at the moment, 7 
trudged out of the vault and closed a 
carefully locked the door. Then he to 
down his hat and coat from the hook besi 
his desk. = 

He was smiling again as he reached t 
street door. The puzzle of the two ba 
seemed no longer to concern him. Thee 
ert uneasiness that had stirred him all th 
morning seemed to have left him too. 1 
on the public green the parade had d 
banded now, the Knights, gay in their u 
forms, mingling with the townsfolk; and 
the bookkeeper’s glance took in the spirit 
] 


sight the light in his eyes grew eager. 
was not a Knight, to be sure; yet from 
look one might have thought the da 
much his as any of the Knights’. It 
fact as if he had a full share in its doing 
as if he were a sponsor for it. : 
A passer-by hailed him as he came dor 
the steps of the bank. me 
“Hullo, Thed, old hoss,” he calle 
“Great day, isn’t it?”’ 
The bookkeeper nodded, his face 
kling. 
“You bet!’ he returned. as 
The man went on; and Thed saunter 
along, drinking in the sights. It was notl 
long, however. Noon had struck; and. 
he came to the corner and turned up t 
side street to his room in Disbrow’s Re 
the two slouch-hatted men in Tebo’s do 
again nudged each other, then slowly 
tered after him. Thed had just reached tl 
Disbrow gate when the two ranged 1 
alongside. . 
The one on the bookkeeper’s right tapp 
him on the shoulder. The other Lie 
him by the elbow. As Thed stopped sho 
the man at his right spoke abruptly. 
‘““We want you, Garford,” he said; “Y 
have a warrant for your arrest.” i 
Thed stared, his face all at once whit 
“Me?” he gasped. 2 
The man nodded. * 
“You're charged, Garford, with robbil 
the Daggett bank,’’ he said; and, shakin 
the bookkeeper clutched the fence at | 
side. 
A cry came from him. 
““You’re—you’re wrong!’’ he stammel! 
shrilly. ‘It’s a mistake! Not a cent 
missing, and I can prove it by the books 
The man who had him by the et 
tightened his grip. a 
“Come along, Garford,” he d 
As the bookkeeper hung back, still prot 


have we got to take you?” “if 

Thed’s mouth opened. Another 
leaped to his lips. At the instant, 
from the green once more came anothi 


(Continued on Page 189) 
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in burst of sound. It was the fife-and- 

u corps striking up again, playing the 

ners to the banquet lunch in Harback’s 
and as Thed caught anew the familiar 


Way, way over yonder, 

Where they make the thunder, 
shine on, oh, shine on, A 
The Knights of the Mystic East! 


los shut themselves together, the cry 
muttered. ; j 
“ery well, officer,’ he said, ‘‘I will go 
hen 5384 

q day sped swiftly in Daggett. One 
- one the hours flitted on their way, 
‘ternoon and the evening filled with a 
«sion of notable events. Following the 
ze and the chief selectman’s address 
sleome to the assembled Knights, 
[uae lunch provided by the Ladies’ 
iary, the Daughters of the Desert 
4, was the first attraction. An hour’s 
try was to succeed the feast, after 
ic the Knights, their ladies and the 
¢; would adjourn to Detweiler’s Park 
Pienic Grounds, where the Knights’ 
il field sports and baseball were to be 
d These terminated the afternoon, an 
sintervening until the evening’s cere- 
rs; namely, the regular banquet to 
otiring Sir Caliph, Potentate, at the 
igine house, Daggett Chemical No. 1; 
yshe annual election and, in turn, the 
r ball. Supper would be served at nine 
ick, prompt, when dancing would re- 
the ball continuing till half past ten 
leer. 

2 banquet lunch, the lady Daughters’ 
bye, was given in Daggett Lyceum, the 
ll'ver Harback’s hay and feed. Draped 
: waving streamers and festoons of 

nt hue, the decorations were further 

ced in brilliancy by a glittering dis- 
ayof the Knights’ insignia, these being 
ar crescents, scimitars and the like, cut 
nzilt paper and pasted tastefully to the 

g cheesecloth streamers. The ban- 
ie tself was notable, “‘the board groan- 
>, as the Weekly Farm News and 
esnger said in the current issue, “‘with 
= vaiety of toothsome viand.’’ How- 

1 hardly had the first chicken been 
rvd and the first waffle set upon a plate 
ela stir, a swift commotion, ran like a 
p through the hall. The news, that 
¢ happening, had, in short, just burst 
ithe assemblage. 
tvas Sid Larrabee—Pratt & Larrabee, 
t furnishings—who brought it. Sid 
iminent Effendi and Vice Grand Vizier 
‘louin Tent No. 4, the Daggett local; 
{ter the parade he had stopped in at 
‘mts’ furnishings to turn his cuffs and 
khis hair before the banquet lunch. 
as Sid’s place was on School Street, 
it the corner below Disbrow’s Rent, 
»tt’s popular business man had been 
+d to view the entire proceedings. 

‘ad th’ darbies on him, they had— 
cuffs, y’ know,” said Sid breathlessly; 
Chey was taking him off in a fliv.” Also 
Jed, ““No, he went peaceable—didn’t 
) any row.” 

)} throng about him stirred with ex- 


*y, how did th’ mooch ever get away 
t , 


i himself was excited. 
In a-tellin’ you, boys! It seems that’s 
e’s been up thur to th’ bank all these 


»r gasp she turned and flitted down 
airs. 
cy Sid gasped eloquently—‘“‘ what’s 
Cora Leet?” 
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upon convenient chairs, the lady Daughters 
drew their handkerchiefs and waved them 
wildly, a sudden flutter like snow. 

“Greetings, Exalted Potentate!”’ thun- 
dered the banqueters. The ovation was 
succeeded by an even more thunderous out- 
burst, “‘Three more for Lem Tweedy, our 
next Caliph!” a shrill voice piped; ‘‘now, 
hip-hip, boys!” 

The hall rocked with it. 

The retiring Sir Caliph on his arm, Lem, 
as master of ceremonies, strode down the 
hall to the raised dais, the seats of honor. 
Here he and the Most High Exalted Po- 
tentate seated themselves, when instantly 
they were surrounded by a bevy of anxious, 
energetic lady servitors. Nervously, with 
agitated hands, the attendant damosels ar- 
ranged and re-arranged before the distin- 
guished guests the salt, the celery, the 
saucers of olives and the knives, the forks 
and the spoons. Mrs. Doc Bealsby, Imperial 
High Dame of Zenana No. 3, the Daggett 
auxiliary, herself unfolded the napkins for 
the exalted pair. 

Seating themselves as the cheers sub- 
sided, the Caliph and his companion, the 
equally distinguished Sheik, leaned back 
and surveyed the imposing scene. 

The Caliph, replacing the cigar between 
his lips, beamed on his subjects with royal 
condescension; the Sheik’s air, however, 
though majestic, was a little more frowning 
and severe, perhaps, than even his exalted 
office would seem to warrant. In his eyes 
in fact a slight cloud, the shadow of a scowl, 
had risen, its cause, apparently, Sid Lar- 
rabee. Near at hand, just beneath the 
royal dais, Sid had seated himself; and the 
commotion due to the arrival of the emi- 
nent guests having subsided, Daggett’s 
well-known merchant was attempting to 
regain the interest and attention the others’ 
entry had cost him. 

“OS right,” Sid was averring. ‘He had a 
coupla suitcases in th’ vault, they say, and 
was fixin’ to light out with th’ rest o’ th’ 
bank’s money when they pinched him.” 

The Sheik started slightly. The Caliph 
turned to him inquiringly. 

“What say, Sheik?” 

The Sheik didn’t say. Sid’s voice had 
risen again. 

“That ain’t all, either,’’ Sid proclaimed. 
Cupping his hands, he called up to the dais, 
“Hey, Lem, it’s a fack, ain’t it now? 
Warn’t that bird Thed Garford aimin’ to 
get hisself elecked up t’ us Knights here?”’ 

It was so. All eyes on him, the Sheik 
hastily collected himself. 

“Oh, sure!’’ he nodded, at the same time 
slightly curling his august lip. ‘‘The boob 
asked me himself.” 

Sid turned exultantly to the others. 

“What did I tell you, boys?” A laugh, 
a cackle, came from him. ‘A swell chance 
we'd ’a’ had at tonight’s election, too,” 
added Sid, ‘‘if that jailbird had a been one 
of us Daggett Knights!”’ 

The Caliph gave his companion another 
nudge. 

“What’s that? 
he questioned. 

Again the Sheik made no reply. 

Sid Larrabee still held the crowd’s atten- 
tion. Excitedly, Sid was imparting some- 
thing else to his listeners; but what the 
something was, the Sheik had no chance to 
learn. A hand at that instant reached out 
and gave Sid a forceful dig in the ribs. 

“Shut up, Sid!” a voice at the same time 
warned. 

The hand and voice were those of Vid 
Albro, Daggett’s prominent station agent; 
Vid, too, was a high official in the Daggett 
local, Tent No. 4; and Sid gasped momen- 
tarily. 

“T warn’t sayin’ nothin’,’” he protested, 
adding then, “everybody knows a’ready, 
don’t they? It was the Knights’ funds 
Thed Garford got away with.” 

The station agent gave him another vi- 
cious Jab. 

“You boob!” he growled. ‘‘D’ 
want to spill th’ beans?” 

The warning came too late. Those near 
at hand had caught the words “the Knights’ 
funds,” and swiftly they spread them. Less 
than a half minute later the whole hall had 
the news. The treasury was looted, all the 
Knights’ money was gone—or so it was 
said; and uproar broke forth. True, the 
guilty bookkeeper, the cause of the commo- 
tion, was not a Knight; but at the same 
time the bank was Lem Tweedy’s bank. 
That was enough, and the partisans of the 
rival candidates were quick to seize the 
opportunity. 

Of a sudden a shout rose from a table 
down the room, the table the one reserved 


What’s he a-sayin’?”’ 
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for delegates from Kirby. The town was 
Daggett’s neighbor, its strongest rival also; 
and the shouts rose higher. 

“Hurray f’r Lexy Timken, Kirby’s 
choice!”” Hoisting their candidate to the 
table, they kept up their demonstration. 

“Timken’s th’ boy!” 

“Speech, Lexy, speech!” 

Around the hall other outbursts broke 
forth: 

“What’s th’ matter with Lafe Hoag? 
Bleetville wants Lafe!”’ 

“Hurray f’r Jed Durkin, South Milldam’s 
man’s th’ man!” 

“Rats! Give us Vic Searbuck!”’ yelled 
East Hornover’s contingent. 

The Caliph, removing the cigar from his 
mouth, grinned at his companion. 

“Kind o’ gitting hot, ain’t it, Sheik?” he 
commented. 

The Sheik was in fact momentarily mop- 
ping himself with the luncheon napkin. At 
the remark, though, the august lip again 
curled itself slightly. 

“Let ’em rave,” he growled, “the boobs!” 

For ten minutes or more the commotion 
kept up. Through it all the Sheik con- 
tinued to gaze austerely at the assemblage; 
and though, true, he occasionally mopped 
his face, though too his eyes occasionally 
flitted toward the stair, the smile curving 
on his lip was amused, not to call it con- 
temptuous. The uproar subsiding, he 
turned idly to the Sir Caliph at his right. 

“‘How’s the chicken, Caliph?” he in- 
quired indolently. 

The Caliph relinquished for a moment 
the drumstick he was engaged on. 

“‘Swell!’’ he replied. 

Smiling slightly, the Sheik again gazed 
out over the hall. 

The pie was now being served. Relays of 
Daughters served it briskly, cheese and 
large cups of steaming coffee accompany- 
ing it; and the disorder in the hall now 
having quieted entirely, only the rattle of 
knives and spoons interspersed with a lively 
sparkle of talk was to be heard. The 
Sheik, as master of ceremonies, waited for a 
few minutes. Speech-making was next in 
order, when it would be his duty to intro- 
duce each distinguished orator, the Sir 
Caliph, Potentate, the first. Pushing away 
the pie, which he had made only a pretense 
of consuming, the Sheik made ready to rise. 
All he waited was the moment when the 
Caliph should spear a fugitive crumb of 
the crust he was now pursuing arqund the 
plate. 

The hall grew quiet; the Sheik’s face was 
equally composed. Shoving back his chair, 
he rose, at the same time rapping smartly 
on his glass with his pie knife. An air of 
importance in his face, the Sheik cleared his 
throat. Waiting an instant till the scrape of 
chairs subsided, the banqueters settling 
themselves to listen, the Sheik cleared his 
throat again. 

“We have with us 
stopped. 

A second commotion seemed to have in- 
terrupted him. This time it came from the 
stairway—voices, the scuffling of feet, 
these and the other sounds of men ascend- 
ing to the hall. 

“We have with us today ——” the 
Sheik began again, when once more he 
halted. The footfalls on the stair were 
making more of a noise than ever. Scowl- 
ing, a little startled, too, one might have 
said, the master of ceremonies stared toward 
the entrance. At the head of the stairs a 
man, his face flustered, eager, had just 
darted into view. 

The man was Doce Bealsby, Daggett’s 
leading merchant, president of the board of 
trade. Having heard Sid’s early announce- 
ment, the happenings at the bank, with 
business shrewdness, a little panicky at the 
same time, Doc had slipped out swiftly to 
learn the full extent of what the bank had 
lost. As he said afterward, the pharmacy 
keeping its account at the D ggett institu- 
tion, ‘“‘A bank’s a bank, and you know me, 
Al! I take no chances.’”’ Thus he had been 
enabled in the street to get first news of 
what had ensued. 

Hurriedly, he imparted it to those near- 
est him. Murmurs, gasps and shrill ex- 
clamations at once burst out about him. 

“What say?” 

“T want to know!” 

“Well, whadda y’ know about that!’ 

Instantly there was another scraping of 
chairs as man after man rose hurriedly and 
scrambled to the stairs. The next nroment, 
spreading like wildfire, the news ran through 
the hall. 

Thed Garford was back in town! Some- 
one had bailed him out—Cora Leet, it 


” he said, then 


October J} 


proved; and at that very instant 
Cora had just passed the hall, turnir 
High Street to Cora’s home. ,. 

The Caliph, turning fretfully in his 
addressed the Sheik, his companion, 

“Say, Sheik, what’s all th’ row ab 
now?” he grumbled; then he too 
abruptly. 

The seat beside him was vacant. 
out of his place, his Bedouin robes 
ing on the air behind him, the Sheik 
that instant hurrying down the back st; 
of Harback’s Hall. That was nothi 
though. The real shock was still regs 
for Daggett. 

It came at four o’clock, bursting lik 
bomb. Thed Garford had disa 
again. With him the cashier had 
peared also. It was said they had taj 
with them all the cash in the Daggett b 


i 
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HE baseball game, the annual con 

between picked teams of Knigh 
Daggett, on one side, and Kirby, t 
town, on the other, was well unde 
when the new excitement reached 
weiler’s Pienic Grounds. The score at 
moment was 27 to 11 in Kirby’s favor 
though excitement over the thrillin 
test itself ran high, and the umpire 
Bartover, the genial sexton of the F 
Congregational, had just called three 
two on the Kirby batter, with no o 
the bases full, the game almost 
gotten. Doc Bealsby, it was said 
turned white to the gills at the new 
from the bank. Jamming his hat do 
his head, he made a break for the 
where his fliv was parked, a dozen o} 
gett’s other prominent business mer 
tling for the gate along with him, 
section of the crowd followed. 

“Play ball!” Tab Bartover. } 
sternly, several of the players shoy 
signs also of breaking away from th 
mond. ‘Back to th’ bases, you felle 

Frankly, though, it was not till 
remonstrated publicly that the gam 
on. Meanwhile down in the town an 
restless crowd already had gathered 
sidewalk in front of the bank. 

Mr. Boles, the president, barehead 
his white hair tossing in the breeze, 
on the steps earnestly addressing 
stantly increasing throng. The pre 
it seemed, was not a Knight. An 
somewhat enfeebled person, he alsc 
had left to his subordinates, the cashi 
particular, the management of the b: 

“You will be patient,’”’ he was ple 
adding that though it was true the cas 
could not at the moment be found, 
sent in search of him and that no dou 
Tweedy would arrive presently. 
when he does,’’ Mr. Boles. said ear 
“T am sure you will find your fea 
groundless.” 

The crowd buzzed like a hive. 

“Bunk!” 

oe Guft ! ” 

“Open the bank and hand out our 
it yelled. 

Already the facts had circulated. | 
established not only that Thed Garford 
been doctoring the books for mon 
was known now that, having whi 
Cora Leet into putting up the Leet 
for bail, he had gone back to the 
opened the safe and fled with the rest 
money in it. ‘The president had in fac 
compelled to admit as much—a p% 
any rate. An examination of the 
anyway, already showed that, fea 
detection, only that morning Thed G 
had transferred back from his own 2 
to that of the Daggett Knights some 
money he had pilfered. k 

A voice sang out from the crowd, “1 
Lem Tweedy warn’t in cahoots with. 
eh, what?” ’ 

“Certainly not!” said the presi 
sharply. 

The crowd could not mistake its sh 
ness, its certainty. ' 

“Three cheers for Lem!” som 
shouted; and the crowd responded thu 
ously, the cheers for Lem resoundin 
ing till it subsided, the president ad: 
Thed Garford, of course, who’s g 

He had just said it when the door be 
him flew open. Her face white, he 
flashing, Cora Leet stood there. 

“Tt’s not so!” she cried, facing 
fiercely. ‘‘I won’t stay here and ll 
such things! Thed Garford never 
I don’t believe, either, the bank’s 
cent—not if it’s Thed you blame 
shrilled. ; 

(Continued on Page 193) 
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(Continued from Page 190) 

The crowd gaped up at her. Astonish- 
ment held it breathless. Cora Leet stand- 
ing up for Thed! A grin crept presently 
into the eyes of some of the men and boys 
there looking for excitement; and presently 
there was a ripple of laughter, a snigger. 
The others, though—men with money in 
the bank—were too serious to see any joke; 
and another voice raised itself suddenly: 

“Open the safe! Open it and let’s see 
what’s left!” 

The crowd took it up with a shout. His 
face working, his air deprecatory, the presi- 
dent began to stammer. Very sorry, but 
the safe could not be opened. The president 
had already tried to get into it, but the 
combination apparently had been changed. 
The crowd seethed again. 

“Bunk!” a voice cried again. “‘He don’t 
dare let it be opened!’”’ The president 
shrank back frightened, his face pallid. 

“‘T tell you I’ve tried!’ he protested. He 
held up in his hand ascrap of paper. ‘“‘ Here 
are the numbers of the combination— 
11-17-4-20. If you think the safe can be 
opened, I’ll let you try yourself!”’ 

“That’s the ticket!’’ a man shouted. 

The man was Doc Bealsby. He turned 
and shouted, ‘‘Come on, men!” With a 
yell, the crowd streamed up the steps of the 
bank, carrying the agitated president with 
it. Inside it stopped short. Cora Leet, her 
hands at her breast, was leaning against the 
bank vault, her face pressed close to the 
steel door. As the crowd swept in she 
suddenly flung up a hand, commanding 
silence. 

“Hark!” she whispered, the color gone 
from her face. 

The crowd fell back. Even without the 
young woman’s swift warning gesture, the 
look on her face would in itself have halted 
them. All at once, her eyes starting, she 
caught at her breath. 

““Someone’s locked inside!’’ she whis- 
pered. : 

It was so too. Someone was in the safe 
beating on the door. 

A gasp came from the crowd. It listened. 
A dull thudding, regular and repeated, 
came from within the vault. Muffled by 
the barrier of steel and cement, the blows 
were barely audible; still, they could be 
heard. Itwasas if the person inside signaled 
from that tomb for help; and leaning over 
swiftly, Cora Leet snatched the scrap of 
paper from the president’s quivering hand. 
She gave it an instant’s glance. The next 
instant, sinking to her knees, with eager, 
hurrying fingers, she began twirling the dial 
of the combination. 

The crowd filled the room. Not all of it 
was able to get inside; but as the new dis- 
covery was made, and the news of it was 
passed back over the heads of those within, 
the others outside began to shove and jostle. 

“Stand back, everyone!” yelled Doc 
Bealsby. Working at the combination, 
Cora Leet was left little room and less light, 
the staring, excited throng of men and even 
boys crowding in toward her. ‘‘For God’s 
sake, stand back!”’ Bealsby implored them. 

Others coming to his aid, they began 
shoving the onlookers back from the safe. 
Among them they managed to get the room 
cleared. 

A little sob escaped Cora Leet; her first 
effort to open the safe had failed. Again 
she tried it, glancing at the paper to make 
sure of the number each time she twisted 
the dial. A second time it was a failure. 
Outside, by now the whole town knew what 
was happening; and as the crowd before 
the bank grew, the townspeople streaming 
in from all directions, the facts were shouted 
to each newcomer. Thed Garford not only 
had robbed the bank, it was said; he had 
murdered the cashier, then locked the body 
in the vault. 

This account, however, was presently 
modified. The cashier was still alive, it was 
announced, and another wild cheer rent the 
air. The cheer died, though, as the cashier’s 
peril became known. The vault was air- 
tight. Unless it was opened shortly the 
cashier would suffocate. Inside the bank, 
at that instant Cora Leet rose suddenly to 
her feet. 

As she rose the young woman flung up 
one arm to her face. Again a strangled 
whisper came from her. 

Four times, with hurried, frantic fingers, 
she had twisted the dial round; and now for 
the fourth time she had failed. “‘I can’t do 
it, I can’t!’’ A wail came from her; and as 
she uttered it, from within the vault came 
again thud, thud, thud! At the signal the 
young woman flung her arm from her face 
and leaped to the safe again. Working away 
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at the dial again, as she spun it about 
she cried out fiercely, ‘‘Quick, someone! 
Send up to the machine shop. Tell them 
to bring tools—dynamite—everything! 
Hurry, hurry!” Still fumbling at the 
combination, with her other hand she waved 
to the cashier’s officeadjoining. “‘Inthere— 
the telephone—quick!”’ 

A half dozen men leaped to the instru- 
ment. In the scuffle it was knocked to the 
floor. Sid Larrabee, though, was the most 
agile, and Sid managed to capture the in- 
strument. The victory, though, seemed to 
achieve Sid little. Frantically jiggling the 
hook, he was unable to get the operator to 
answer the call. Instantly the fact spread 
to the crowd. The wire was cut, presum- 
ably by Thed Garford. To prevent an 
alarm being given, Thed had put the wire 
out of business. So it was said, at any 
rate; but the operator answering presently, 
further time was lost, Sid in his excitement 
being able only to stutter unintelligibly 
into the transmitter. Inflamed by the de- 
lay, Doc Bealsby snatched the instrument 
from him. 

“The machine shop, quick!’’ shouted 
Doc. 

“Number, please,’’ the operator directed. 

“Damn the number!” Bealsby replied. 
“It’s life or death!’’ He spluttered a further 
explanation and the instrument clicked. 
Then a formal official voice responded over 
the wire: 

“This is the supervisor. 
do you wish?” 

They said afterwards that the Doc’s 
language was not suitable to repeat; but 
someone at the moment having either re- 
membered the machine shop’s number or 
finding it in the book, it was passed along 
to the Doe. 

“Daggett 196 Party J!’’ he shouted into 
the receiver. The voice on the wire reply- 
ing ‘“‘I will connect you with your operator,” 
further time was lost waiting for the 
operator to plug in. Then when the connec- 


What number 


tion finally was made, the telephone merely 


hummed, no voice replying to the call. 
The crowd remembered then. 


day off too. 


Cora Leet looked swiftly over her shoul- | 


der, her white face contorted and strained. 
She was still working frantically at the dial. 

“Find Bulstrup!”’ she ordered. ‘Send 
autos to look!”’ 

Ten minutes later a roar burst from the 
crowd outside. A flivver truck with three 
men in it had just turned the corner out of 
High Street, making the turn on one wheel 
and ricocheting toward the bank at full 
tilt. Bulstrup was driving. Although a 
Knight, Fid also was a fisherman; and hav- 
ing an afternoon off, he had taken a pole, 
a can of worms and himself up to Varnum’s 
Mill Pond. It was there he had been found, 


and the can of worms was still in his pocket.. 


Fid took one look at the safe. 

“T’ll have to dinnamite,’”’ he announced; 
also announcing, “I got it with me.” 

He took it from his other pocket as he 
spoke and the crowd at once fell back 
from him. 

“Then again,’ said Fid, after another 
scrutiny of the steel door, “I can’t dinna- 
mite. It might blow the feller inside’s head 
off.” 

Cora Leet seized him by the arm. 

““You’ve got to do something, Fid! He’ll 
suffocate!” 

The machinist again studied the vault 
door. 

Thud, thud, thud! came again from in- 
side. The cadence was slower, lower now; 
and a stifled sob escaped Cora Leet. Fid 
heard it, and the sob seemed to stir him to 
renewed action. He gave a swift order to 
his men. 

“Get th’ drill, boys; Cora’s right. We 
gotta get air to Lem there in a hurry!” 

Cora Leet gave him a look. 

“cc Lem? ” 

“Uh-huh, - Cora.” He added then, 
‘*Seems like he was takin’ you to th’ grand 
ball tonight too, I hear.” 

She made him a passionate gesture. 

“Hurry, Fid!”’ 

A couple of minutes later, the room 
cleared and the electric drill socketed to a 
light bracket, Fid jammed the tool against 
the safe door, then switched on the current. 

The minutes passed. How many of them 
it took for the slender bit to bite through 
that wall of steel and cement, Cora Leet 
never knew, never would. It may have 
been less than an hour; then, on the other 
hand, hours, days, years may have ensued. 
The trickle of cut steel flowing from the bit 


It was a | 
holiday; the machine shop was closed. Fid | 
Bulstrup and his assistants were taking a 
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It takes more than 
hammers and saws 
and cedar boards 
to make the LANE 


Ir you could follow the building 
of a Lane Red Cedar Chest from 
the time the trees are felled, you 
would understand why it is so 
beautiful, so fragrant, so unusu- 
ally enduring and secure. 

LANE permanently retains the 
natural oil by treating the wood 
in specially constructed kilns. 
This oil destroys moth larve and 
preserves the cedar. Without it, 
a cedar chest might just as well 
be made from any other wood. 
The cedar used is fully 34” thick. 
Workmanship, too, is of the most 
skilful sort. Corners are doubly 
interlocked. Panels are insepa- 
rably joined. The snug-fitting top 
is Yale locked. 

Because the Lane is built to 
last for generations, because it 
affords sure protection from 
moths, dust and dampness, and 
because it is a charming piece of 
furniture in every size and style, 
be satisfied with no other kind. 
Look for the name inside the lid. 


THE LANE COMPANY, Inc. 


Altavista, Virginia 


Band-sawing is the first step in the build- 
ing of LANE Cedar Chests. The finest possi- 
ble graining effects are obtained by this opera- 
tion. If your furniture or department store 
cannot supply you with the genuine LANE, 
write to us for name of dealer who can. 
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seemed to flow from the burrowing point as 


| slowly as the sands in an hourglass measur- 


ing off eternity. Outside, dusk drew down. 
Outside, too, the crowd, rather than thin- 
ning out with the coming dark, grew and 
grew. The news of the affair at Daggett 
had crept out now to the neighboring 
towns, and throngs of newcomers arrived, 
hurrying by automobiles, buggies and on 
foot. All sorts of rumors prevailed. In his 
flight Thed was reported as having been 
seen in a dozen different places. One report 
had him escaping in a stolen car. Another 
report was that he had fled afoot. Still an- 
other was that he’d caught a freight at 
Hanbury. The report was general, though, 
that the officers had the scent and were 
close upon his track. Thed, though, and 
Thed’s whereabouts were of small impor- 
tance compared to the doings inside the 
bank. The thudding on the vault door had 
subsided gradually. It was heard now 
only at intervals. 

On the bank’s steps. Perkins Tetlow, 
principal of Daggett High, got out a pencil 
and did a hurried calculation on his cuff. 
A man in breathing consumes a given num- 
ber of cubic feet of air in a given time. The 
dimensions of the safe were known also. 
Let A represent the cubic contents of the 
vault and B the amount of air required in a 
given time; then X, the unknown quan- 
tity, would represent how long the victim 
inside the vault could survive. Professor 
Tetlow figured swiftly. A groan went up as 
the professor announced the result. 

“T give him till seven minutes, eighteen 
seconds after nine, friends,”’ proclaimed the 
professor. “If he doesn’t get air by then 
he’s a goner!”’ 

Inside the bank, Cora Leet hung over the 
man working the whirring wheel. 

“Hurry!” she urged. “Hurry!” Fid, the 
sweat rolling down his face in rivulets, 
nodded grimly. A hammer in her hand, 
Cora kept on tapping at the safe. For min- 
utes now she had been unable to get an 
answering thud from within. 

“Hurry! Hurry, Fid!”’ 

Fid hurried. 

Darkness had fallen, the lights were lit in 
Daggett and the town clock had just clanged 
the hour of 7:30, when Fid, his figure 
pressed against the whirring breast drill, 
lurched forward, his head hitting against 
the vault’s steel door. The others for an 
instant thought the drill bit had broken off. 
But no; the drill had done its work; it 
was through the wall of steel and cement; 
and with a grunt of satisfaction, Fid stood 
up and yanked the tool from the door. 

“Thur!” he said. 

A shout that rocked the pale stars burst 
from the crowd when it knew. The cheers, 
the shouting and the cries hardly had risen, 
too, when, brushing Fid aside, Cora Leet 
pressed her lips to the orifice the tool had 
made in the steel. A sudden cry escaped 
her. The metal, heated from the whirring 
drill, had scorched her painfully; but Cora 
did not seem to think of that. Bending 
down again, her face close to the door, she 
raised her voice. 

“Thed!” she cried. ‘“‘Thed, it’s Cora!” 

Thed? The others glanced at one another 
surprisedly. It was Lem Tweedy, wasn’t 
it, who was in the vault? 

“Say ——” Doc Bealsby began. With 
an imperious, not to call it savage, gesture 
Cora cut him short. Her lips at the finely 
drilled orifice, she cried once more, “‘Thed, 
Thed!” Thenshe laid her ear to the opening. 

Pyramusand Thisbe! So, at any rate, said 
Professor Tetlow, who knew his classics. 
But never mind. An instant afterward a 
wild cry escaped Cora Leet. 

“Alive! He’s alive!” she shrilled. 

Instantly stifling the cry, as instantly she 
pressed her ear close to the door to listen. 
A look of bewilderment dawned momen- 
tarily in her eyes. 

“Say it again!” she called through the 
drill hole. 

Clapping her ear once more-to the door, a 
moment later Cora Leet jerked away, sank 
swiftly to her knees and began whirling 
the dial round and round. “Four, four- 
teen, seven, four,” she kept repeating. 

The men near by grasped what they 
meant. The man inside had whispered 
them through the aperture; it was the 
safe’s altered combination; and an instant 
later there was an audible click, the sound 
of the tumblers tumbling home; and snatch- 
ing at the door handle, Cora Leet gave the 
door a yank. 

A white-faced, tottering figure swayed in 
the doorway. 

“Lem Twee——” gagged Doc Bealsby, 
then stopped. 
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The man in the safe wasn’t Lem, it was | !i! 
Thed Garford. A weak, silly smile was on | 
Thed’s face. Blinking from the light, he | 
shambled forward a step, his lips moving, 
the silly smile still upon them. 

“Lem Tweedy locked me in. We had a | 
fight. I saved the money, every cent of 
it,” said Thed, swaying; then he pitched 
forward. 

It was Cora Leet who caught him. 


Eight o’clock that night was striking 
when Cammack, a town forty miles or so 
to the westward, rang up Daggett on the 
telephone. Daggett hummed anew with 
the message. It was that Lem Tweedy had 
been located. 

In Oxneck Brook alongside the State 
Highway, a red runabout had been found 
lying upside down in the water among the 
rocks. Lem lay beneath the car. Almost 
at the Canadian border and near escape, 
the speeding machine had gone over the 
bank, taking Lem with it, not to Canada 
but into eternity. To Daggett, however, 
that was just a detail. At the instant the 
news came, a crowd, the largest in Daggett’s 
history, stood in the street before the bank 
shouting and wildly cheering. 

The whole story was out now—the tale of 
Lem’s doings and the high life he’d been 
leading. His peculations were the least of 
it. It seemed, however, that coming to the 
end of his rope, Lem was getting ready to 
light out, taking with him at the same time 
another batch of the bank’s money, when 
Thed Garford, searching the books, had 
stumbled on the trail of the cashier’s doings. 
And what Thed had done then was like 
Thed. Instead of denouncing Lem, he had 
sought to save both the cashier and the 
town from the disgrace of a public exposure. 
He also had tried to make good both the 
man and the money the man himself had 
taken. Thus, the funds Lem had pilfered 
from the Knights, Thed had replaced with 
money from his own savings. It was what 
had occupied him that morning. 

Thed had failed, though. After his ar- 
rest, suspicion having fallen on him, then 
when Cora Leet had bailed him out, offer- 
ing the home she lived in as the bond, Thed 
had sought out Tweedy. The two suitcases 
were his clew where to look. He had found 
the cashier at the bank; and at the instant Clamp-oSets have the Buss patented base-plate clamp, | 
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money, Thed had dragged to the steel door 
behind him. The door hardly had shut 
when in the darkness he heard the tumblers 
click. Lem Tweedy had turned the combi- 
nation, locking Thed within the vault. 

The rest is known. Of the story’s details, 
though, the one fact the crowd hung upon 
was that effort of Thed’s to save the money, 
the Knights’ funds especially. The town 
gaped with it. Now when Thed’s old aspi- 
ration was spoken of, there was no ripple of 
laughter to point the jest. The town’s 
opinion had changed. 

Eight o’clock had struck and the crowd 
was still growing, when the bank’s front 
door opened and a woman’s figure, support- 
ing on her arm a slow-footed, shambling 
man, appeared within the lighted opening. 
The crowd seeing the two, seethed forward; 
and leaping to the low stone parapet beside 
the bank’s steps Doc Bealsby snatched off 
his hat. The Doe, his hat waved on high, 
gave a yell. : 

“Three cheers for Thed Garford, folks!” Sere: pune NOT 

The roar that went up shook the elms as | 
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far as the public green. It was still echoing 
when another stir ran through the throng. 
The crowd parting, a little body of men in 
flowing robes was seen advancing toward 
the bank. The Sir Caliph, Potentate, was 
in the lead, his sword of office raised above 
him. Thed gaped, his air wondering; and 
scowling fitfully, the Caliph strode toward 
him. As he reached Thed he halted, then 
spoke. If Thed heard the words, though, | | 
he apparently didn’t comprehend them. 
Cora Leet did, though, and she gave Thed’s 
arm a sudden yank. 

“Don’t you hear him, Thed? 
kneel,”’ said Cora. 

Slow and bewildered, still comprehending 
only vaguely, Thed awkwardly bent his 
knee. As he did so, the Caliph’s steel 
flashed in the rays. of the street lamps. 
Then, the sword smiting Thed upon the 
shoulder, the Caliph spoke once more. The 
words boomed to the stars. ‘Rise, frater- 


os ea he pronounced, “‘I dub thee The Handiest Light In L 
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A Quality Car 


for $540 


Although its low price puts the Star car in the great less-than-$1000 
class, which includes about 85% of all cars sold, it is entitled 
to recognition as the quality leader of the low-priced field. 


Note These Quality Features of the STAR 


Continental Red Seal Motor, designed by the engineers of Con- 
tinental Motor Company in collaboration with Durant en- 
gineers. It is distinguished for power, quietness, economy, 
and low service costs due to simplicity and accessibility. 


' Force-Feed Lubrication. The Star is the only car in the low- 


priced field having positive force-feed lubrication to all bear- 
ings, which greatly iricreases the durability of the motor. 


Durant Tubular Backbone. The Star is the only low-priced 
car employing this important structural improvement, 
the most efficient device known for resisting twisting 
strains and for insuring a strong car foundation and for 
keeping all moving parts in perfect alignment. 


Standard Transmission. Three speeds forward and one reverse, 
making the car easy to handle under all conditions and 
increasing operating economy. 


Vacuum Feed Fuel System. Insuring a steady flow of gasoline 
on all grades as long as any remains in the 11 gallon 
tank at rear, which is where the gasoline supply belongs 
for safety and convenience. 


Sivong Spiral-bevel Rear Axle Gears. This is the same type axle 
as is used in high-priced cars. 


High-grade Cooling System, including large radiator, 16-inch fan 
and circulating water pump insuring proper motor tem- 
perature and driving comfort under all conditions. 


Dise Clutch—an unusual feature in a low-priced car, and one 
especially appreciated by those who have used cheaper 
types of clutches. 


Alemite Lubrication, the same as used on high-priced cars, mak- 
ing the greasing of the chassis quick and easy. 


Demountable Rims and Extra Rim, the same as used on high- 
priced cars. 


Semi-Elliptic Springs. These not only greatly increase riding 
comfort, but give the Star car the long, low appearance 
that is an essential factor of the popular stream line 
design. The spring base is 141 inches—longer than that 
of any other car near the Star price. 


Various other quality features will be shown you by any Star dealer to prove the 


wonderful value of a Star car at $540. If you seek low-cost transportation, we suggest 


careful comparison of the Star with any and all cars in the less-than-$1000 class. 


PRICES: f. 0. 6. Lansing, Mich. 


TOURING, $540 ROADSTER, $540 


DURAN T.MOTORS 


COUPE, $750 


SEDAN, $785 


Ira NIM Ga 


CHASSIS, $445 


57th Street and Broadway, New York 


Dealers and Service Stations throughout the United States and Canada 


LANSING, MICH. 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
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Restful 
Reading 


While dainty loveliness was the 
dominating thought in design- 
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HEART OF Tile HOSTEL 


(Continued from Page 17) 


earthen dish, is a terrine. I assisted at these 
poached eggs the first day. 

Every day thereafter and for two weeks 
I made them, fifty or sixty at one time, to 
about a total of three hundred a day, ac- 
cording to the number that was required for 
the entrées du jour, besides the probable 
number required by the order cooks. What 
this latter number would be, a wizard in the 
offices of the maitre d’hétel could prophesy 
from his combination of the calendar, his 
records, some kind of calculus and a lot of 
horse sense. 

Once made, moreover, these sublimated 
eggs, reposing in jars of iced water, were 
good to keep indefinitely, being so many lit- 
tle sealed packages; but we were never 
more than a day ahead. We took odd mo- 
ments—between the cooking for luncheon 
or for dinner—to do them. The chef saucier 
pounced on me in the lull of that first after- 
noon and I helped him. Thereafter I 
pounced on anybody I could commandeer 
to help me and felt tremendously impor- 
tant. 

You put a big casserole of water to boil, 
you salt it and give it a dash of white-wine 
vinegar. Then you break sixty eggs into a 
big saucepan that has a handle, because in 
subsequent motions you will need some- 
thing to brace your hand in conveying the 
eggs to their bath. Each egg must be 
broken first into a cup. If its white and 
yolk show the slightest tendency to mix, let 
it be anathema. 

We dragged the big kettle to one side to 
arrest the boiling, tipped it slightly to meet 
the lip of the saucepan. A blob and a gulp 
and the whole mass was immersed. Let 
them boil? Mon Dieu, non! Did your 
mother boil her poached eggs? That is why 
your family is mostly in the graveyard! 
Ten minutes, maybe fifteen or twenty, of 
this coddling, just under the boiling point, 
and the mass is all snow-white, way down 
in the kettle. 

Increase the temperature, let it almost 
boil. Ah, mais oui! Out come the little 
bubbles with filmy fragments of egg white— 
mere strands—which the mass has refused 
to assimilate. Hurry it all to the sink. In- 
sert a glass tube way down in the depths, 
almost touching the eggs. A rubber con- 
nection attaches this tube to the cold-water 
spigot. Turn it on—behold! Off goes the 
film, the mass begins to stir. Cleavages 
mark themselves as in some miniature geo- 
logic process. They come apart, begin to 
dance in the cold deep spring, and it only 
remains to lift them tenderly out, put them 
in crocks of water and carry them away to 
the garde-manger—that frosty room whence 
they will come out on order to be warmed 
gently in little pans of water or broth or 
cream, or in sauces rich as butter. 


Lady Snooper’s Visits 


It is here exactly that one who has seen 
the art of the hotel cuisine at close quarters 
meets the attack of the aforesaid flapper. 

““Why on earth,” says she, “‘should I 
poach sixty eggs?” 

Wait and see. Just remember that all 
hotel quantities are reducible. You can do 
as few as six eggs at a time this way, and 
it is the method that makes them most 
digestible as well as the best looking. Do 
six of them today, and tomorrow at your 
luncheon party serve them on artichoke 
hearts with a mushroom sauce—and win 
fame all over town. 

You can have everything ready twenty- 
four hours beforehand. A little application 
of hotel management would save many a 
dinner party from that distressing presence 
known as broiled hostess. 

The hour of the poaching of those eggs 
was perhaps the hour of hours in the great 
kitchens. After three and before 4:30 the 
crews changed—all except the specials de- 
tailed to make things for the banquet and 
private dinner service. Chefs who had 
worked like fiend-driven furies suddenly 
disappeared to their cafeteria and dressing 
rooms and then their homes demanded 
them. The dinner crew had not arrived. 

No longer did the orchestra wail through 
the swinging pantry doors, and the roar of 
the kitchens utterly subsided. Creatures 
like stevedores in denim suits came and 
took foods and pots away. Women with 
mops and brooms and clouts descended in 
anarmy. Ifallseemed spotless and polished 
before they came, it was like a jeweler’s 
window when they left. I always felt that 


their chattering descent was like a flock 


of blackbirds swooping into a stubble field. | 
It gave them a lot of satisfaction and did | 


the kitchen no harm. 

But, alas, it was never just after they 
left that we were visited by Lady Snooper. 
She was a tall white-robed person who 
suggested three crosses—Red Cross, cross 
she had to bear and a very cross disposi- 
tion. She was New England, all of it, on 
two feet. She carried a spotlight and she 
snooped. She could find one-half of one 
scrap of potato behind the steam cookers, 
a square inch of dish clout in a bowl on a 
top shelf and three grains of rice in the 
bottom of a sink. She loved the sinks— 
hung over them like Narcissus gazing at 
himself. The big Greek pot washers always 
fled when she came in sight. The cooks 
turned their backs. 

Next to the sinks, she adored the fifty- 
foot table with steel shelves along its lower 
portion and racks with pothooks for its 
upper rigging. This was the bulwark be- 
tween the chefs and the line of waiters or 
the always-streaming tide of assistants. 
Across the alley were the frosty doors of 
ten refrigerator rooms and the boothlike 
alcoves where salad makers and artists of 
the hors d’wuvres and the croquette special- 
ists held dominion. What Lady Snooper 
could not discover with spotlight and 
skewer within these precincts would be in- 
visible under a microscope. Crumbs were 
booty indeed, but could she find a piece 
of toast or a stray pickle, she heard the 
heavenly choir! 


Refinements of Cleanliness 


The chef garde, at his little white desk with 
the high stool, right there in the middle of 
the long alley, had to face it out with her. 
She handed him a blue report card record- 
ing the awful things she had found. She 
took a duplicate to her home, way up in 
the clouds among the recording angels, 
which some call the administrative offices, 
on the twentieth floor. 

I will not say she was not a good thing to 
have around. Sometimes a temperamental 
friteur gets mad at a perverse fry basket 
and flings a few dozen half-cooked items on 
the iron wire mat between range and table. 
Men cooks, however surgically clean they 
and their utensils, are never so squeamish 
as your Aunt Abbie about what lies under- 
foot. And the procession of helpers—what 
may they not drop, from polyglot remarks 
to a trayful of sliced eggs? 

The Lady Snooper’s powers went far. 
She could send anybody below stairs to 
the manicure and she was always telling 
the pantry women to keep their hair well 
up under their caps or get out. 

She did not inspect our teeth or inquire 
about our habits, but was otherwise as 
personal and censorious as one’s nearest 
relative. 

She and Monsieur d’Ivry, premier chef 
and chef garde of this kitchen, who looked 
like a white-starched cylinder topped with 
a leonine head under a starched mortar 
board, had one joy in common. They 
would inspect saucepans—sautoirs—cas- 
seroles and omelet pans with a wicked de- 
light over the slightest abrasion or caked-on 
scorch of the silver plating, and would herd 
the offending utensils, a big bunch of them, 
into a truck to be wheeled away to a 
distant room, where acid baths and hours 
of sousing in electroplating vats would 
return them looking like new. 

In view of the food, the fats, the crumbs, 
the million and one things, raw and cooked, 
that traversed that glaringly lighted cav- 
ern, also considering the scorching of food 
to the pans, which will happen to the best 
of cooks, I think the sublime cleanliness of 
it all was a miracle. 

Three times a day the boiling fat in the 
fry kettles had to be strained or poured off 
to be replaced by new fat. This was a 
dangerous, spattery job. The virgin kettles, 
covered with strainers, stood on heavy 
steel mats on the floor. When all was over, 


the mats were rolled up, sent to a pot sink. 


and scalded in lye—all for six or seven 
drops of fat! When your housewife refuses 
to cook with a saucepan that is not 
burnished inside and out, and boils her 
kitchen floor, I will say she has begun to 
get the big idea of the hotel cuisine. 
These extremes of purity were no im- 
position on the chefs; they would demand 
it anyway, so far as their utensils went. 
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THE SATURDAY 


Chef Espinard—a prince in the upper realm 
of saucedom, and a superb talker—makes 
two requirements’ for the foundation of a 
choice sauce: Gilt-edged butter and a 
solid silver vessel. Only by cleanliness that 
is polished and boiling hot, or glistening 
and icy cold, can the flavor of things be kept 
distinctive and uncontaminated. 

Across the alley was a white porcelain 
alcove, presided over by Mademoiselle, or, 
more properly, Sefiorita d’Estramadura, 
who literally composes salads. She is to the 
cold viands, the chauds-froids service, what 
Espinard is to the sauces. 

She has fifty spoons and knives and a 
rare collection of pastry bags and little 
tubes, all standing in a cooling bath of 
running water. She reaches for a little 
linen bag, wrings it out, fits a tube in its 
pointed end, fills it with mayonnaise a la 
Victoria—a combination of mayonnaise 
and jellied hollandaise with whipped cream 
and powdered almonds. Then she goes 
down the line of fifty plates of salad ranged 
on her table and squeezes a rosette and a 
monogram of M.S.P. on the top of each. 
The salads are for a banquet given by the 
Missouri Sons of Perdition. 

A helper relieves her of the utensils in 
hand, but forgets to remove the spoon with 
which the little bag was filled. Mademoi- 
selle pounces upon it, raises her gypsy eyes 
to heaven, seems to pray. Heaven helps 
her with a combination of French, Spanish 
and Basque. It is lovely to hear and ought 
to be on every phonograph. She does it, 
too, a la Carmen, fine head tossing nearly 
off its axis of waspy neck, arms akimbo, or 
one hand fingering the dangerous bodkin 
in her cap. 

Her argument is to the main and eternal 
theme—cleanliness. What if she had picked 
up that spoon and put it into the iced bowl 
of chicken jelly, or the vanilla whip, or the 
anchovy panada, or the glace royale, or the 
chopped pistachio meats? Her fury sub- 
sides and she does an adagio aria to the 
effect that God loves her and she will yet 
live to see this stupid scullion die of sev- 
eral leprosies. 

She inspired infinite amusement. They 
called her The Estramadura, just as people 
sometimes say The Siddons or The Bern- 
hardt. She would clear the traffic of the 
dinner hour with a siren shriek of ‘‘Allons! 
Gardez! A bas!’’ and come tearing to the 
pantry with a masterpiece of a salad, borne 
high above the heads of the impeding herd. 
She had no need to do this; inevitably the 
waiter would have come to get it; but she 
demanded that her chef d’euvre be inspected 
in her presence. 

This inspection of every dish that passed 
to the dining room was, by the way, a 
ceremony in itself. 


The Three Fates at Work 


There is a platform and desk where three 
women sit exactly at that point between 
kitchen and dining room where every 
waiter must pass. His tray must undergo 
a triple inspection by three very stern 
and competent ladies, an inspection that 


| does or does not verify his order and its 


items. 

The first of the seated Fates does this. 
The next approves or condemns the food for 
its appearance. A misplaced blob of sauce, 
a spatter on the periphery of the plate, a 
slopped-over drop of soup, a burned chop, a 
slovenly arrangement of French fried, these 
ecan—or any one of them—send him back 
to reorder or personally to perfect his tray. 
The third verifies his cost charges or 
punches on his number card the amount of 
his commission on some particular dish. 
For there are always dishes on which there 
is a commission for the waiter, whose chief 
office almost is to help.the wavering guest 
decide what he wants. It is only when he 
has endured this triple inquisition that he 
can make the leap through the doors that 
are tin cans on one side, Louis Quinze on 
the other. 

Of the importance of these lady inquisi- 
tors I was to learn much when I reached 
the offices upstairs. 

But with the Estramadura, as with Espi- 
nard and even Madame Ginty—French via 
the Irish Channel—who presided at break- 
fast omelets, the whole concern was flavor. 

I made my own chances to work with 
them all. 

There was a long day in the iced room 
back of the hors d’wuvres. Here:all condi- 
ments for salads and cold meats were gone 
over. Jugs of vinegar that had already 
absorbed flavors of garlic and thyme and 
basil received additional fresh herbs. These 
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aromatic vinegars as well as oils were de- 
canted as component parts of French dress- 
ings and were so marked for this and other 
salad departments. Pounds of fresh butter 
and of anchovy paste were made into an 
unctuous mixture, 
celery and olives for the afternoon tea 
service. 

_ Engagingly mystical were the marinating 
liquors for the trays and trays of tender- 
loins, cutlets and sweetbreads that reposed 
on long shelves under the frost-coated 
pipes. Suave Spanish oil gurgled from 
withe-bound carboys into a bowl of pro- 
portions akin to a baptismal font. Freshly 
chopped savory, tiny onions and a dash of 
hot Mexican peppers went into this prepa- 
ration, which we ladled over the rows of 
cutlets and tenderloins—absorptive, ado- 
lescent things, ready to take up any new 
doctrine bestowed and come forth with the 
gamy flavor necessary to chdteaubriand or 
cotelettes Parmesan. 

If this refrigerator sent out choice ma- 
terial to other kitchens for other dining 
rooms, it received a quota daily in return. 
Huge trays of lobster meat and chicken 
salads, breasts of cooked chicken, to be 
dressed by the Estramadura, particularly 
for serving at the banquets and private 
dinners. 

Each of these trays bore a tag, a card 
with numbers and dates, for which there 
went back a receipt in the form of a blue 
card, punched, scrawled and perfectly il- 
legible, to be filed away in a cabinet that 
nobody ever consulted. This was, of course, 
part of that efficiency which seized the 
world some years ago, brought on the war, 
and will bring on cholera, raving delirium 
and the crack of doom if it isn’t stopped. 
It plays Ned in the kitchen, which if 
properly considered, is an atelier of artists, 
to whom a card index and double entry are 
unnecessary rubbish. They have no desire 
to be successful clerks. 


Shop:Talking Artists 


One sensed this quality the longer one 
stayed in that hidden world. Artists—not 
laborers. Laborers do not talk shop. 
Artists do. And in that dining room of the 
chefs one heard continually of other dishes 
and other days and of wonderful cookery 
in stray spots of the Latin and Scandinavian 
world. Always these references took on a 
vague tone of regret. Your sublimated 
cuisine has had for a thousand years be- 
hind it the crowns and the coronets, the 
patronage of huge fortunes in the hands of 
palace builders, whereas today crowns have 
gone round the corner to the pawnbroker 
and the rich build bungalows. 

Even if they dwell more and more in 
hotels, they have lost the epicurean art of 
appreciation. 

“And at home,” says Monsieur de 
Grasse, chef saucier of the dinner crew, 
“‘they have no time but to bathe and sleep. 
Four hundred exquisite dinners—the su- 
preme expression of simplex munditiis, en- 
tirely in the laudable modern phase of a 
short and perfect meal—did I prepare at 
the home of the Bondcoats’. They kept 
their cars cranked, they gulped the soup, 
swallowed the entrée, grabbed the salad 
and ran. They were auto mad. They 
should have lived on axle grease and gas. 
Their grandfather and the servants, sixteen 
of them, stayed at home and lived like 
princes, but the Bondcoats were too breath- 
less for me. [I left.” 

He shrugged his shoulders and took from 
the pocket of his snowy uniform a long 
blue requisition blank—one of the chef’s 
order cards on all departments of the hotel 
storerooms and kitchens. It was dated for 
a big banquet in the Medici Room that 
night. De Grasse was in charge and said if 
I would stay by him there were things I 
might learn from entrées and sauces to the 
nature of men and banquets. 

This was entirely in tone with the easy 
come and go of the hotel within the hotel. 
You worked overtime as you chose. I 
noticed the assistants were pretty generally 
glad to string along from the day crew to 
the night crew—incidentally to be present 
at a few more of the several meals set 
forth for the employes. By custom, too, 
could De Grasse be requested to put an 
understudy in his place at the big range 
downstairs to see an important banquet 
through. 

That night seven banquets were under 
way, including four rah-rah dinners, college 
reunions and fraternity jollifications. The 
common denominator of those feasts was 
roast guinea fowl and biscuit Tortoni. 
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THE SATURDAY 


Those were a quantity item which would 
come from the main kitchen and the ice- 
cream rooms to the pantry and kitchen 
adjacent to each special dining room. 

But for the affair de luxe under the 
management of Monsieur de Grasse, there 
was to be a choice of entrées, rissoles 
d’Angouléme, and couronne Virginienne, 
besides a very particular apricot salad, 
which required attention to the very last 
moment. Plainly my office was to be that 
of a Mercury who could keep monsieur in a 
pleasant state of assurance that a dozen 
people in other departments were on the 
job and all component parts of these courses 
would be under his hand when he and his 
choice sauces were ready for them in the 
banquet kitchen. 

That evening I think I learned all one 
needs to know of what can happen to stall 
the procession in a big hotel and why those 
who are responsible to the office for what 
goes on in the kitchen ought to go mad if 
they don’t. Also I absorbed several valu- 
able lessons in the making of sauces, and 
acquired a feeling comparable to that of a 
musician who has had, let us say, one 
lesson with Paderewski. I am at least able 
to settle for you a long-standing dispute 
about sauces and put you on the right 
track if you like to play in the kitchen. 

The rissoles d’Angouléme had not ad- 
vanced at all beyond the embryo of being, 
and it was 5:30. White meat of chicken, 
sweetbreads and oysters in their due pro- 
portion had gone from the garde-manger of 
the big kitchen to the chopping machine 
an hour ago—that was all that could be 
learned. The minion who ought to have 
delivered the mixture to the croquette de- 
partment to be rolled in squares of puff 
paste and crumbed had simply gone home. 
There are those who would leave a baby to 
drown if their time was up. 

Forty refrigerator rooms to search! Or 
was it best to be sure of the pastry squares? 
To run down to the patisserie, collar a 
baker and make him roll out and cut the 
paste? It was futile to telephone at the 
dinner hour. I should only stir up a riot of 
French or Spanish invective. With two 
trails of pursuit, the only thing is to make 
one include the other. The bakery in the 
basement and all refrigerators of kitchens 
on five succeeding floors would have to be 
covered in one long ascent. From the 
uppermost I could telephone Monsieur de 
Grasse in the pantry of the Medici Room 
and keep him informed. 


A Puff-Paste Tragedy 


It appeared that one hundred pieces of 
feuilletage—puff paste—each three inches 
by three and a half and of a paper thin- 
ness, had gone to the kitchen of the men’s 
café in the upper cellar. The chef pdtisseur 
took the blue slip from his desk drawer 
under the flour-dimmed light and looked 
at me with eyes of injured innocence. A 
short run and a few leaps to a higher level, 
the traversing of a steel corridor a block 
long, a bridge over the yawning gulf of the 
boiler rooms, and I was behind the men’s 
café. Its compact little kitchen, hot as a 
crucible, revealed the pastries and the 
mixture they were to contain. The Italian 
chef refused to let them go, was sure they 
were down on his luncheon menu for to- 
morrow. We were at a linguistic dis- 
advantage and got no further than signs 
and grimaces. 

Rough stuff was the only thing left. I 
grabbed the spoils and fled, took the nearest 
elevator and landed in the Louis Quinze 
kitchen. There the chef garde, lending his 
authority to the emergency, commandeered 
from the chauds-froids a little Swiss fellow 
who for rolling and crumbing had the 
technic of a magician. The filling went in 
exact portions on the pastry; they became, 
with a wet knife and lightning motions, one 
hundred little sealed packages. They went 
into a bath of water and whipped egg, into 
crumbs and out again, and were rolled and 
tapped to a nicety; were exposed to the 
draft of an electric fan to blow off excess 
crumbs; were disposed upon a great tray 
with perforated bottom to keep them 
ventilated and were borne to the dumb- 
waiter. They met me on the ninth floor and 
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at last reposed upon Monsieur de Grasse’s 
table in the banquet kitchen. 

How quiet it was up here! And through 
the oval glass window and the pantry be- 
yond, what a vision of prismatic color, of 
damask and silver and flowers! But 
monsieur was in agony. “Look!” He 
pointed to fifteen copper molds, shaped 
like crowns with a protruding core, that 
littered the table. Obviously they were 
for the couronne Virginienne. 

“And the ovens won’t take half of 
them,” he sighed, as though the world were 
at last too heavy for Atlas. Somebody 
had blundered, for in the office of the 
maitre d’hétel the exact capacity of every 
oven in the hotel ought to be known. 

The solution of this contretemps was the 
baker’s oven. And while De Grasse busied 
himself with combining eight pounds of 
finely minced Virginia ham with the frothed 
whites of four dozen eggs, seasoning them 
by a formula known only to himself and 
the double-locked files of the office, I waged 
a magnificent duel of words, grimaces and 
wild gesticulations with Giordano di Parma 
and Monsieur Lausanne, head bakers, and 
got an hour’s possession of one of those 
vast ovens that, waist-high above the floor, 
open by sliding doors into a vaulted 
chamber exactly suited to baking fifteen 
pans of anything all at one and the same 
time. 

The Cook as Poet 


Even so, these souffiées had to make a 
dangerous return trip from the baker’s 
kitchen. Ten minutes is about the utmost 
that a soufflée can endure between oven and 
palate before it hugs itself into a gummy 
mass. It is this timing of things—only to 
have people late to dinner—that worries 
cooks into a frenzy and gives them the 
reputation of being difficult. Upon this 
point your virtuoso in the kitchen has 
everything on his side. A dish that reaches 
perfection at a particular moment may be 
a sorry failure if it is not eaten right away, 
and a long wait may spoil a whole meal. 
Sauces there are that scum and curdie with 
impatience; roasts and broils give up their 
juice, and salads wilt. People who keep 
their chefs waiting ought to be made to 
cook their own meals or go hungry. More- 
over, a perfect meal, ephemeral as it may 
be, is a work of art, and the cook and the 
poet—very often they are one and the 
same—do not care for wilted laurels. They 
have but one motive, a gloriously unselfish 
one, which is the enjoyment of their crea- 
tion by other people. 

As to this double impasse through which 
we came with no one being the wiser at 
that time, you may be sure it was threshed 
out next day. 

“Tt all comes of not knowing what a 
man will do simply by looking at him,” 
said Monsieur d’Arles, premier chef of the 
hotel. ‘‘Never send a dumpish, sullen, 
stupid fool on a double errand. He will 
quit as he did quit when he got the rissole 
mixture chopped. Then somebody else will 
pick it up and take it to the wrong kitchen.” 

This was an oblique reproof for not 
reading human nature at a glance—a 
requisite quality in hotels where the coming 
and going help is of every grade and de- 
scription. The particular runt who had 
failed on this occasion was thereafter to be 
met only in the vegetable cellar, where he 
loaded and unloaded the corundum-lined 
kettles that peeled potatoes by the bushel. 
Such was the limit of his ability. No 
telling what would have happened had 
he been discharged. Maybe there would 
have been a sympathetic strike of helpers 
and second cooks from Pawtucket to Hong- 
Kong. Yet had he so much as fallen 
upstairs and bumped his nose, the hotel 
would have given him a rest room, a doc- 
tor, a nurse and pay and a half until he 
recovered! 

As for the secretaire de cuisine who had 
not foreseen the necessity for ovens larger 
than those in the banquet kitchen, he of 
course got his in behind the mahogany 
doors of an office de luxe far away from the 
madding crowd. 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of two articles by 


Mr. Hersey. The second will appear in an early 
issue. 
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IN THE COW COUNTRY TODAY 


(Continued from Page 29) 


of respect in the community. Apparently 
there is so much sympathy for his type of 
cattleman that it overrides the law. There 
was a time when his offense would have dis- 
graced him even worse than murder. 

“T cannot believe that he is dishonest at 
heart. With such a father it seems impos- 
sible. I attribute his actions to the force of 
circumstances. It is difficult for a gambler 
to remain scrupulously honest. He is a vic- 
tim of the spirit of these times. Men are 
not so willing nowadays to begin with a 
small herd and build up. They want 
quicker action., And you hear more about 
these men; either that they have made a 
killing or that they are suddenly broke. 
But behind them stands a silent army of 
men actually raising cattle. Sometimes 
they do well; sometimes not. But they sel- 
dom fail, and they have almost no chance 
for sudden riches. They are the real beef 
producers.” 

“Why,” I asked, “do nearly all of the 
cattlemen speculate?”’ 

Parenthetically, let me remark that they 
most assuredly do. No one with even a 
casual knowledge of conditions would chal- 
lenge the statement. 

“The big packing houses and more rail- 
roads brought a new condition,” he replied. 
“There was still plenty of pasture land, but 
the cattle were not always on it. An alert 
man with good banking credit could often 
buy cheap steers, ship them to good grass 
and get the benefit of their growth. When 
market conditions became a matter of daily 
record, transmitted by telegraph, a man 
could study the outlook and get ready to 
take a profit on good seasons. 

“The effect of the growing packing in- 
dustry, with its international market, was 
of enormous importance in the cow coun- 
try. For one thing, it became possible to 
sell thousands of cattle any day in the year 
for cash. There wasn’t any question about 
it. From that time on cattle had the stand- 
ing of good investment stocks and bonds on 
the New York Stock Exchange. Cattle be- 
came liquid assets, with a market place 
known to all whom it might concern. 

“You can readily estimate what would 
happen to stock and bond prices if the big 
exchanges were closed. The securities 
would be just as sound as before, but not so 
easily sold on short notice. The market 
might be good in one city and bad in an- 
other; but with nationally known market 
places open, all the varying conditions are 
equalized. A man can make a fairly good 
guess about the course of certain stocks if 
he knows conditions. Well, the same sort of 
development took place in the cow coun- 
try. Men began to guess about market con- 
ditions and to see opportunities for profit 
resulting from the always unsettled condi- 
tions on the range.” 


Advantages of Large Ranches 


‘Suppose, for instance, that you knew 
there would be a shortage of good fat cattle 
some months hence because of a widespread 
drought over all the Northwestern grazing 
states and that your own lands were nearly 
knee-deep in grass. Somewhere in your 
state—and possibly very near—there would 
be a ranch that had missed several rains. 
The owner would be willing to sell most of 
his yearlings. Prices at the time would be 
low because the drought elsewhere was fore- 
ing cattle onto the market. You buy and 
take a chance. The profits—when these 
speculations succeed—are very large. If a 
man gets a taste of them the old-fashioned 
cow business begins to look pretty slow. 
Such opportunities exist nearly all the 
time—somewhere. 

“But when you guess wrong and find 
yourself stuck with a lot of steers that have 
passed the period when they are putting on 
growth rapidly, the disaster is terrific. No 
bank wants to carry you any longer. 
Everything you buy is merely for mainte- 
nance. There is no spring calf crop to offset 
your expenses. As the prices go down your 
banker is on your neck to get you to sell at 
a loss to yourself to protect him. All is 
gloom. About the biggest stroke of luck 
you can have under those conditions is to 
find yourself so sunk in debt that the bank 
or loan company is also involved; then they 
may stay with you through future specula- 
tions until debtor and creditor pull out to- 
gether. That has happened lots of times. 

“Men who own big ranches frequently 
engage in these speculations. In fact, such 


operations are quite generally regarded now 
as a part of the cattle business. The large 
ranch offers unusual opportunities in that 
direction, because some part of it will 
nearly always have good grass. Few large 
ranches are compact; usually they wind 
along some river or consist of a series of 
blocks that may or may not touch one an- 
other. Being scattered, they have a better 
chance for rain. 

“But this advantage could just as well be 
turned to another direction. Instead of 
watching for opportunities to make a profit 
off the slow wits or hard luck of others, the 
ranchman might turn his natural advantage 
to use in the form of steady production. He 
has much less to fear from the elements 
than the owner of a small property. That 
is one reason why I say the very large ranch 
was never a sounder economic unit than it is 
today. If the property includes rich bottom 
lands that would raise good crops, there is 
no reason why he should not put a few 
tractors to work pulling plows. He can use 
the crops on the ranch. 

“Moreover, where he has cattle to feed, 
he doesn’t care much whether he matures a 
corn crop or not; he can put the green 
stalks into silos if rain fails to come when 
needed. 

“Nor does that end his advantage, for 
once the crop is stored in silos he can leave 
it there a long time. It won’t spoil. A 
farmer would have to sell it, but a ranch- 
man wouldn’t. I see no reason for selling 
the ranch simply because there is some rich 
land here and there that will bring from $20 
to $100 an acre.”’ 


The Beef Instinct in Cattle 


At this point I interrupted to say, ‘But 
they are being sold just the same.” 

“Yes,” he agreed. 

“And you do not think economie condi- 
tions make this necessary?” 

“Perhaps they do in some eases, but 
usually not.” 

“You have another theory to explain 
most of these sales?” 

“ec Yes.”’ 

“Let’s have it.” 

“That calls for a brief survey of the 
business in its earlier periods. To begin 
with, land scarcely had any value at all, 
therefore it was used wastefully. Blooded 
cattle were scarce and consequently ex- 
pensive. At one time, and under certain 
conditions, I think it would hardly have 
been worth while from a business viewpoint 
to bother with building up a herd by im- 
porting registered bulls. During those days 
the traditions of the cow country were 
formed. Some men quit the business when 
free range ceased to exist; they were certain 
that aman couldn’t raise cattle at a profit if 
he had to buy land at such extortionate 
prices as ten to twenty-five cents an acre. 
Others who took this wild chance quit when 
land went up to fifty cents an acre. But 
when it skyrocketed to a dollar conditions 
were regarded as rather tragic. There has 
been a feeling in the cow country as long as 
I can remember that the price of land was 
driving men out of the business. And it 
did; anyway, they quit. But there were 
always others who survived. 

“The obvious remedy for higher land 
values was more beef to the acre—not more 
cattle, but more beef. That meant better 
breeds, the kind that we cattlemen say have 
the beef instinct. By the way, that term 
always amuses me, because it presents a 
picture of an animal impatient to reach the 
dining table ona platter. But better breeds 
of cattle came very, very slowly. It is as- 
tonishing to me that there are still so many 
thousands of low-grade cattle in this coun- 
try. The explanation is—ignorance. 

“A great many of the old-time cattlemen 
were not what you would call up-and- 
coming business men. Quite a number of 
them spelled cow with a k. I mean that 
literally; I’m not trying to be funny. Busi- 
ness geniuses were rare on ranches. Meth- 
ods improved slowly under the pressure of 
dire necessity. The old-time cattleman was 
a walking prejudice; he had more of them, 
I suspect, than anyone on earth unless it 
might be a religious fanatic. He hated 
change;. he hated farmers; he lived an 
isolated life and read very little. Please 
don’t think I’m knocking my crowd; I’m 
just telling you about the unfortunate 
characteristics that kept so many of them 
from being brilliantly successful. They 
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romantic figures with sterling charac- 
but we are considering them as busi- 
» men. 
Now you take a man of the type I have 
anted, and I don’t think you will need 
-guesses as to his decision when a colo- 
sion company offered him fifteen or 
ty dollars an acre for his ranch—in 
¥ eases it was much less. He still car- 
.in his mind the idea that a good fat 
i for land was one dollar an acre. 
‘nd the price was not the only con- 
|ation. He had boys and girls who went 
-r to school and lost touch with ranch 
> On returning they couldn’t endure the 
‘tion. They knew very well that a sale 
yd provide plenty of money for all the 
1 y to live luxuriously in a city. Most of 
large buildings in the cow-country 
i were built with ranch money. Former 
y1en also own a considerable portion of 
»ank stocks in those cities. 
‘‘o put it briefly, conditions changed too 
) ly for the old-time cowmen’s peace of 
1. Their prejudices were bumped much 
ror than their pocketbooks, and it was 
for other members of the family who 
Jed to live elsewhere to win the argu- 
15 
‘recall a cattleman whose old age was a 
{dy. He was born in a one-room cabin 
1 was half logs and half dug-out. His 
rits taught him to read and gave him 
» quivalent of about six grades of the 
be schools. In the course of time he be- 
avery wealthy cattleman and eventu- 
vent through the usual losing. battle 
his wife and children. 
‘Then he married he built the finest 
i; he could imagine. It wasn’t much of 
ise, but it represented regal splendor 
n.. A few years later he built a better 
1:1; this time his wife planned it. Later 
iilt one that his daughter planned. 
ily an architect was employed. The 
u was a beautiful brick-and-stone struc- 
ehat looks like a hotel. The ballroom 
itly 100 feet long. 
‘ut the battle continued. The roads 
not always in good condition and 
3 invited by the children often failed 
cne. The old man was out there by 
1 lf the last time I saw him. The rest of 
gi had moved into town. I leave to 
imagination the loneliness and discom- 
t* that house for an old man who loved 
7 de chairs and knew how to broil meat 
b<e good bread over an open fire. As 
ris he died the ranch was sold. 
‘at is what has happened to the large 
c, It isn’t an economic impossibility 
ity means. All the changes are not 
rig against it; some of them are de- 
sy initsfavor. For example, you’d be 
9shed to know how useful a one-ton 
cis on a large ranch. As for the auto- 
b2, it becomes absolutely essential. We 
l’t operate without a whole fleet of 
n In the spring, when foremen and 
ners are eager to know how the calf 
D'secoming on and what grasses are 
o.ing, they travel scores of miles over 
inch in automobiles. Roads are not 
eary. Sometimes groups of twenty to 
y ttle calves will come scampering up 


Tround the automobile. They are not- 


i of it; they want to play with it.” 
‘ixteen Acres to the Head 


‘hen there are the telephone and electric 
tiand concrete. Now you might not 
il:oncrete very important, but it is. On 
vole, I’d estimate that it is just about 
Noortant as the telephone. A bag of 
et is easily carried, and you can bend 
cacrete into any shape you want. It 
sit wear out either. Nowadays there 
‘ sorts of little pumps and power 
available for water distribution. A 
dianager saves fortunes by using gaso- 
istead of labor. We know more about 
lir wells and what kinds of pipe to use. 
1 e know more about grass. 

A one time it was our impression that 
oht to do much better than the old- 
e lowance of twenty acres to the head, 
V¥ have only cut this down to sixteen 
s A great many ranchmen nowadays 
lid their pastures. The penalty comes 
ht winter grass, which may make it 
wy to buy feed. Profits disappear 
’ when a ranchman buys feed. Dur- 
+ season our production manager es- 
aii that we could have grazed 45,000 
d|f cattle more than we had. That 
n¢ wasteful, but it isn’t: A large pas- 
-\a8 many different kinds of grasses, 
ef which are far better than others. 
tleat the best grass first. Ifa pasture 
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is overloaded some of the best grasses will 
very soon disappear and never come up 
again. Among the better grasses are a few 
that seem to be nearly as good as corn. Now 
it is certainly absurd to destroy such feed, 
but that very thing is being done every 
year—and called economy. 

“Viewed simply as a business, ranching 
requires just about the same alert attention 
as a department store. The man in charge 
doesn’t dare settle into a rut. Evolution is 
grinding away all the time. The fact that a 
condition has remained unchanged for ten 
years makes it highly probable that it re- 
quires investigation. 

“By experimenting with the allotment of 
pasturage per head of cattle we learned that 
plenty of space resulted in an amazing re- 
duction in the number of dogies; that, of 
course, means much more nowadays than 
it used to when cattle were cheaper. I cite 
these matters to show you that we neither 
subscribe to nor fight old customs. We 
simply submit them to scientific analysis.”’ 

The term ‘‘dogie’’ possibly requires ex- 
planation. When a mother cow dies before 
her calf is ready for a diet of nothing but 
grass, the result is often an undersized ani- 
mal—a dogie. With rich pasture there will 
be fewer of these culls. 

Around the chuck wagons there is a 
treasured definition of the word ‘“‘dogie”’ 
that was given years ago to an inquisitive 
Englishwoman who owned a ranch. Her 
questions had driven the cowboys to de- 
spair. It was their opinion that anyone so 
ignorant ought not to have been at large. 
Moreover, they didn’t like her accent. 

One day she asked, “‘And what, pray tell, 
is a dogie?”’ 

Humiliating as it was in the presence of 
his men, the foreman had to answer, so he 
said, “A dogie is a cute little baby calf 
whose mamma has died and its papa has 
run off with another cow.” 

On a ranch a dogie would more probably 
be defined as a disaster. Reducing the 
number of them may fairly be compared to 
sewing up a hole in the owner’s pocket. 


Agricultural-College Influence 


Returning to the subject of large ranches 
from another angle, I asked my friend if he 
knew of any others that are earning a profit 
sufficient to protect them from subdivision. 
We approached this problem with a set of 
figures as a basis. We allowed twenty dol- 
lars an acre as the market value of the land. 
Then we agreed that the money obtained 
from its sale would earn an average of 6 per 
cent if invested. Next we agreed that six- 
teen acres is a fair feeding ground fora 
steer. Reduced to arithmetic, this means 
twelve months’ use of $320 worth of land to 
produce a yearling. That sum of money at 
6 per cent would earn $19.20. Therefore the 
steer ought to bring in a larger profit than 
$19.20 if the ranch is to justify its existence. 
My friend’s answer was that there are a 
number of large ranches meeting this chal- 
lenge. 

“T_ also take into consideration,” he 
added, ‘“‘the fact that good land will go on 
increasing in value. I believe it is a better 
investment for a long period of time than 
stocks, bonds or city property. And don’t 
overlook the fact that there are men who 
would rather run a ranch than clip coupons, 
even if the coupons had a shade the better 
of it on income.” 

“But if the land goes on increasing in 
value indefinitely,”’ I argued, ‘then surely 
you must agree in some measure with those 
who think cattle raising is doomed.” 

“No; other things also increase in value, 
including beef. Some sort of proportion is 
retained. The amount of beef consumed 
per capita declines as the population rises, 
to be sure; but we are just entering that 
period in the United States. Under proper 
management the large ranch will last a long 
time. In fact, I would not be astonished to 
see a trend toward larger units during the 
next five years. I’ll tell you why. As the 
golden age, or romantic period, in the cow 
country drew to a close the boys were sent 
away to become lawyers or doctors. Any- 
way very few of them came back to oper- 
ate ranches. Agricultural colleges have 
achieved considerable importance only 
within the last ten years. There are now 
hundreds of young scientific farmers and 
young professors of animal husbandry 
abroad in the land. The latter are already 
fairly numerous around big dairies. A few 
of them are making a noise on the ranches. 
It is too soon yet for anyone to say what 
they can do. I’m betting on the well- 
managed large ranch to last a long time.” 
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The Delray plant of the Detroit 
Edison Co. This Company in 1903 
supplied current sufficient for 
81,000 16-candlepower lamps. 
Now its G-E generators supply 
current sufficient to light 14,000,000 
lamps of equal candlepower 


Pillars of Progress 


In 1922 the American people 
used one billion dollars’ worth 
of electrical energy. And 
every five years the demand 
for this energy doubles. 


Think what this increasing 


You will find this 
monogram on all 
types of electrical 
equipment used by 
power and light com- 
panies. The General 
Electric Company de- 
signs and builds all 
types of large electri- 
cal machinery for the 
generation, transmis- 
sion and distribution 
of electric power. 


use of electricity means in 
brightened homes and in 
products manufactured. The 
General Electric Company 
takes pride in equipping 
modern electric light and 
power plants; their chimneys 
are pillars of progress. 
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100 Indello Transfers of your 
name or Initials $1 
100 of your indiyidual mono- 
gram $2 

Indello Transfers offer a new easy way 
to identify handkerchiefs, shirts, bed 
and table linen, etc. No sewing. Just 
press on with a hot iron. Takes only a 
second. Perfect results guaranteed. 
100 Indello Name or Initial Transfers 
$1. 100 Monogram Transfers (style 
No. 10) $2. Give style number you 
wish, print your name, initials, or 
monogram plainly and mail with a $1 or 
$2 bill, check or money order to 
Kaumagraph Products, 352 West 31st 
Street, New York City. Your money 
refunded, if you are not delighted. 


The Largest Selling 
Quality Pencil in 


utmost 


economy, always 


17 black degrees—3 copying 


Write for Free Sample 
American Lead Pencil Co. 
218 Fifth Ave., Dept. P, NewYork 
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age trips” 


California’s 
favorite outdoor 


SHOE 


Californians demand the best 
in outdoor shoes. They say 
we've given it to them. Buck- 
hects combine absolute com- 
fort, smart style and long 
wear. Styles for every use— 
for men and women. Sold by 
3000 dealers west of Rockies. 
Special sure method of fitting 
by mail if your dealer doesn’t 
yet carry Buckhects. 


FREE 


Shoe Book and Purse 


Send for interesting Shoe 
Book and Souvenir Leather 
Purse. Both free. Use cou- 
pon today. 


BuckincHAM & Hecurt, 
Io First St., San Francisco 
Without charge please send Shoe Book and Purse. 
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money making plan to tell you about. 
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Makes no difference what your 
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by working out a plan which will enable you 
to profit just when it suits your convenience. 
And you have three sources of profit: The 
Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal and The Country Gentleman. 

There are more than half a million renew- 
als due for these three publications between 
now and Christmas. Consequently we need 
more subscription representatives to care 
for all these readers, and pocket the renewal 
profits. You'll find it easy, pleasant, profit- 
able. Mr. Geo. H. Shiels of New York, for 
example, has earned $5.50 extra in less than 
one day. 
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the details of our offer? 
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MACHINE COMPANY, 536 So. St. Clair St., Toledo, Ohio 
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When a button comes off, snap a Pil- 
cher’s Button on! No sewing. 3 sizes; 

3 hes Always keep a box on hand. {| 
If dealer can’t supply, send his name 
and 0c for box of 6 or 25c for full asst. 
J.V. Pilcher Mfg.Co. Louisville, Ky. 


Save' veCcoal 


As Muchas 20% 


An _ inexpensive little 
device, quickly put on 
your furnace door, water 
heater or range. Will 
4 save you as high as 20 
cents on every coal 


“KING KOAL 
KARBURETOR 


burns the valuable coal gases now going to waste up 
the chimney and the partially burned coal now being 
thrown on the ash heap. It automatically mixes 
heated oxygen with the gases. Requires no care or 
adjustment. Also makes possible use of smaller sizes. 
Saving money in thousands of homes. 
Send for descriptive folder 
Dealers write for Special Sales Plan 


KING MFG. CO., Inc., 21 S. 15th St., Philadelphia 
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This opinion, sostoutly defended, brought 
to my mind two well-remembered scenes 
that ought to be offered here as evidence 
pertinent to the issue. I was visiting a large 
ranch in West Texas four years ago; the 
owner’s son had recently returned from col- 
lege. I looked on while he weighed and 
measured several different kinds of grain 
which he later poured into a large metal 
container. This he covered with oat sacks. 
Inquiry brought out the fact that the grain 
would be steamed. A thermometer and 
clock were handy. I judged that this must 
be a delicate operation. He explained that 
he was preparing some pedigreed cattle for 
exhibition at the state fair. This special 
feeding was designed to obtain better dis- 
tribution of flesh and fat. ‘‘So they won’t 
be lumpy,” was his explanation. A griz- 
zled old cowman, standing in the doorway, 
grunted, then spat. 

“That fool kid is going to kill them cat- 
tle,’ he said to me; but the kid evidently 
didn’t kill them, because I learned later 
that they won blue ribbons. 

The curtain rises on Scene Number Two, 
to discover an old cowman seated at a table 
in the barroom of a hotel in San Antonio, 
Texas. I don’t recall the official weather 
report for that day, but the temperature 
was entirely adequate. The cowman had 
shucked his coat, rolled up his sleeves and 
was cooling himself with a drink of straight 
whisky. A moment later perspiration 
fairly spouted from his brow. Big drops 
fell on an ugly scar on his arm; an Indian’s 
arrow had penetrated his arm some thirty 
years previously. He told me that he pulled 
the arrow out, bound up the wound with a 
handkerchief and it healed—but not neatly. 
I was a cub reporter at the time with orders 
to interview him on the secret of his success. 
He was wealthy. He was also constructed 
along the architectural lines of things you 
find in the toy department. His torso was 
globular and very large, but his legs were 
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short and extremely slender; also t 
bent to accommodate the sloping side 
horse. He was moon-faced, and bec, 
more so during the course of the afterng 
“So you want to know the secret of 
success,” he repeated, obviously puzz| 
We struggled with the problem for qui; 
while. He didn’t seem to have any ic 
the subject, so I tried to help him out} 
was acquainted with several well-tested | 
absolutely reliable answers to the ques) 
and recommended them. Many at 
viewers do, I suspect, even after t 
days are over. But he didn’t like thane | 
was a very honest man, and wanted to | 
the truth. Finally he said hard work | 
the secret of his success, but I couldn’t, 
cept that one; there was nothing 
about it. Moreover, a lot of people W 
hard without getting rich. I was franky 
him and told himso. He had to admit t} 
I was right. So he ordered another di 
and we tried to think up sone | 
But the secret of his success baffled us 
couldn’t seem to get hold of it. * 
persons have found the secret of s 
elusive, so I was patient. About th 
quarters of an hour passed—also > more t | 
half a quart. Then he had an inspirati, 
“My boy,” he said, ‘‘I haven’t been s| 
a whale of a success, ‘if you want the tr, 
about this thing. I’ve been working pre| 
hard all my life raising cattle, mostly ¢ 
loss. Some years was good, but a heap m 
of them wasn’t. Taking it up one side 
creek and down the other, I reckon i 
nated about as much chuck steak tor 
low man as any living human. Now a 
me being rich—the way that come ab 
was, I sold my land. I been trying to se 
for eight years, but I was lucky and d 
until this year, when the boom come. 
ain’t been much to this cattle busines 
barbed wire come in, but it was all I kr 
and I couldn’t get out. Don’t n 
with steers, boy. They’re poison.” 
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PET MILK WITH ORANGE JUICE 
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Mix sugar and orange juice; then beat in the 
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Ce this year, 
ot the La 
t interjection, the President would win. Any frank Democrat who knows 
itms will admit that, considering all the circumstances of the nomination of Davis, 
sl lunacies of the convention that finally accomplished it. 
0, with La Follette in the field as a third candidate, the Democrats look upon 
athe radical hope for their conservative leader; not that the leader will get 
hg out of it but his experiences in the campaign and his place in the political 
ns, but that La Follette may force a situation that will throw the election into 
Jigress, where conditions are such that there is a chance for the Democratic 
psidential candidate emerging as the President of the United States. Of course 
irate prayer of the Davis men is that La Follette will divert enough states from 
dit Coolidge to make Davis the candidate before Congress who has the greatest 
o¢ of electoral votes at the beginning of the congressional balloting. They think 
pistige will be valuable, if obtained. 


COPYRIGHT BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, WASHINGTON, D, C, 
Senators La Follette and Wheeler in Conference With David K. Miles, Head of the Speaker’s Bureau, Basil Manly, Chairman 
of the Organization Committee and Robert La Follette, Jr. 


The Unknown and Perplexing Quantity 


MGHT be. The political situation in the House of Representatives, which will 
{1 erred to later, is such that anything may come out of it within the limits of the 
iti ition. The House must vote for the three candidates for President who receive 
iijest number of votes, and that will limit the House to Coolidge, Davis and La 
iti Hence, if Davis goes into the balloting with more votes than either of his 
2etors it may be an asset in the hurly-burly that is sure to ensue. Wherefore, as 
‘ol tte will be the active agent for Davis in securing these votes, if the election turns 
7, La Follette is regarded not only as a Democratic auxiliary but as a Democratic 
elor. 
hjtheory is founded on the expectation that La Follette will get more votes in the 


isppi Valley and the Northwest than he will elsewhere—in normally Republican 
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territory. The 
probabilities are 
that he will, but 
just how many 
votes he will get, 
and just where, is 
a problem that will 
not be solved defi- 
nitely until all the 
votes are counted. 
The truth of it is 
that La Follette is 
an unknown and 
perplexing prob- 
lem in this cam- 
paign; and the 
further truth of it 
is that, as this is 
written, which is 
as the campaign 
is really beginning, 
in early Septem- 
ber, neither Demo- 
crats nor Repub- 
licans have an 
adequate realiza- 
tion of the La 
Follette strength 
or weakness 
throughout the 
country. 

As the matter 
is canvassed so far, 
the Republicans 
are amazed and 
the Democrats de- 
lighted. Prelimi- 
nary surveys have 
shown that the 
third ticket has 
not only its ac- 
credited support, 
such as the Social- 
ist indorsement, 
the American Fed- 
eration of Labor 
indorsement, the 
Steubenite indorsement and the indorsements of various heterogeneous blocs and 
organizations and newborn parties, but has also a very considerable support among 
voters who in normal years would be either Republican or Democratic, and especially 
among the farmers who are Republican for the most part, in the debatable territory. 
Hence, the political procedure of the two great parties is exactly opposite in effort. 


Both Sides Claiming Advantage 


aoe Republicans have organized to cut this normal Republican support from La 
Follette, to reduce his Republican strength to a minimum, to fight him wherever he 
seems strong. Meantime the politics of the Democrats is to foster La Follette in all his 
supposed strongholds, to help him, to aid him in his organization work, and to do all they 
can do to get him Republican votes. Publicly, the Republicans say that La Follette will 
cut deeper into the Democratic Party than into the Republican Party, and, publicly, the 
Democrats reverse the statement and say the Republicans will be the heaviest losers. 
If these claimants are only 40 per cent right the thing is all over, because there will be 
two landslides to La Follette, one Republican and one Democratic, which will leave 
Coolidge and Davis far to his rear. 

Of course there is not 40 per cent of truth in these claims, nor 10 per cent; not because 
there may not be a basis for the claims, but because the claimants are talking from hope 
rather than from knowledge. The last time we had a third ticket in the field in a 
presidential election—a third ticket of major pretensions—was in 1912; and then the 
situation was explicit because this third ticket was, to all intents and purposes, a 
Republican third ticket—a split in the Republican Party. It was merely a matter of 
how many Republicans would vote for Roosevelt and how many for Taft, with the 
election of Wilson a certainty. There is no precedent for this La Follette situation. He 
is catholic in his request for votes. He asks for radical support from whatever source. 
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He appeals to the discon- 
tented in both great parties. 
He is the candidate for the 
Reds, the Pinks, the Blues 
and the Yellows. 

It is undeniable that the 
political discontent that ex- 
ists in this country is not a 
partisan discontent. Re- 
publicans and Democrats 
are subject to it. Socialists 
foster it, and radicals de- 
velop it, but the Republican 
Party and the Democratic 
Party have discontent 
within their organizations 
also, and it was with the 
idea of solidifying it for 
his own political purposes 
that Senator La Follette 
determined to be a third 
candidate, but carefully re- 
frained from tying himself 
down to the leadership of a 
third party. He left that 
contingency to await the 
event. His idea was not to 
organize a third party to be 
in political competition with 
the old-line parties in this campaign, but to make this ad- 
venture in exploration and diagnosis to see whether a new 
party is feasible—a new party to be made up of recruits 
from the old parties and a unification of all the socialistic, 
radical and otherwise protesting citizenry. 

It is impossible for any person to say what the inner 
thoughts of any other person are, but it is improbable that 
so old and experienced a politician as La Follette is deluded 
with the idea that his own election as President this year 
is a potentiality of the voting. He cannot think that. 
Hence, his motive in running for President must be one of 
three motives, as follows: What he really expects and 
hopes for is the enlargement of his radical-progressive 
bloc in the House of Representatives and the holding of his 
strength in the Senate in order that he may be more secure 
in his domination of Congress than he was during the 
latest session; or if he gets several million votes, then to 
step out and organize his new party; or if he secures a 
number of electoral votes, to use those votes to control the 
electoral college. 


Women Calling at 


Essentials of the La Follette Program 


NDER our system of electing a President the electors are 
bound by no law that compels them to vote for a cer- 
tain man. Their implication is moral. It is held by many 
Constitutional lawyers that if La Follette, for example, gets 
thirty or forty, or ten, electoral votes, he can release those 
electors if he chooses, and they can vote for whom they will. 
Likewise, these Constitutionalists say that if Senator 
Wheeler, running 
for Vice President 
on the La Follette 
ticket, so desires 
he can release his 
electors, and they 
can vote for Bryan 
or Dawes in case 
the election goes 
to the Congress 
with the election 
of a Vice President 
entailed on the 
Senate. With this 
strength a skillful 
politician like La 
Follette might get 
a tremendous ad- 
vantage for him- 
self in case of the 
lack of a Coolidge 
or a Davis ma- 
jority in the elec- 
toral college, 
where 266 votes, 
or a majority of 
the 531 votes of the 
college, are re- 
quired for the elec- 
tion of a President. 
However, the 
probabilities are 
that the real La 
Follette objective 
is the expansion 
and unification of 
his control of Con- 


the Home of Senator Robert M. La Follette in Washington to Tell Him of Their 


Plans to Secure a Large Vote for Him in the Coming Election 


position to exert a power over legislation far greater than 
if he were President; and it must not be forgotten that 
La Follette’s longest-proved characteristic is his belief that 
all economic, political and social ills of the Government 
and the people can be cured by legislation. 

Therefore, before going into the political situation 
throughout the country with reference to La Follette’s 
presidential campaign, it may be useful to set down just 
what his legislative program is, as put forth in his plat- 
form. This, of course, is not his complete legislative pro- 
gram. La Follette’s platform is a thoroughly political 
platform, shrewdly written and presented to attract every 
radical, every so-called progressive, every element of dis- 
content in whatever walk of life, and just as shrewdly cal- 
culated not to scare any of the timid forward-lookers 
away. He has other legislative panaceas in reserve. This 
has been shown by bills he has introduced in the Senate, by 
measures he has advocated, and by speeches he has made. 

His platform is no amateurish jumbling of fly-by-night 
reforms and ultraradicalisms. It is an exposition of the 
bed-rock essentials of his program, to be followed, no 
doubt, by endeavors to secure the ultraradicalisms in case 
he is successful at the polls. Senator La Follette is vari- 
ously held to be a radical, a progressive, an idealist and a 
Socialist. Whatever he may be, there can be no dispute 
that he is a politician. 

At that, any radical except the extreme communist can 
come in under his tent and find a seat that will warm him. 
And no pseudo progressive need stay outside for fear the 
seat he will find will burn him. Indeed, for La Follette’s 
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Chiefs of Twelve Big Labor Unions and Representatives of the American Federation of Labor 
Meeting With Senator Robert M. La Follette 
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ship of all water power and public control of all 
resources, the raw things such as ore, timber 
Coupled with this is a lure for the laboring mani 
gestion for the promotion of public works in times 
ness depression, which is a modified plea for goy 
support of the unemployed. ; 


, 
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Panaceas That are Held in Reser 


IS financial planks demand the retention of 1 

surtaxes, the restoration of excess-profits taxi 
on stock dividends, on profits distributed to escay 
increased inheritance taxes, repeal of excessive tari 
and the reconstruction of the Federal Reserve 
Federal Farm Loan systems in Some manner nots 
The farmers and the workers come in for their | 
attention in the demands for laws to guarantee tf 
right to organize and bargain collectively, for the 
of a government marketing corporation to get high 
for the producers and lower prices for the consur 
in other words, to repeal the law of supply and der 
legislative enactment, and establish a governmeni 
for our produce, which proposition should pk 
Socialists. 

All those who loathe the railroads, and who }| 
gotten our experiences during the war with gove 
operated transportation systems, will welcome the’ 
in Plank 10 for government ownership of the railro 
those wi 
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‘HIPPLE had never in twenty years allowed 
7(e but himself to put the store to bed, and he 
vitood with his desk keys in his hand, taking one 
fe Heat In this quiet last moment he always 
oz breath and expelled it contentedly. 

y| traveled slowly over the shining and ordered 
Aconsignment of new lawn mowers and garden 
13 had recently come in, and Henry Mullet, his 
r had made a window display of them. Henry 
ethed his imagination and toiled passionately all 
iz. Sam Whipple now stepped through the open 
/ and regarded the results with a critical eye. 
a made out of the window a garden, set with pots 
ita, amidst which were scattered trowels, dibbles, 
a1 hoes. There was a length of Whipple’s wire 
ache back, and a real gate. And as if to hint at 
m’ the bud, amidst the flowers were placed four 
; nds of sprayers and weeders, with cans of in- 
sBordeaux mixtures, hellebores and magotites. 
aa lawn swing beyond the fence. 

V pple felt a trifle sheepish before this window, as 
1: too demonstrative gesture, and yet it pleased 
nof the unsquelched boy within him. He went 
ie tore and set the gate a trifle ajar. It made the 
uf more inviting somehow. 

oe more he cast a careful glance about the place. 
0) s-feet of shrewdness and affection came as usual 
S\yes; a deep satisfaction stole over his spirit. It 


he there was much competition. And it had all 
rc the hands of three generations: Sam’s grand- 
a ioneer when this Indiana city was a raw village, 
it r and Sam himself. Other fruits of their labors 
tiving lumberyard and many parcels of real 
ll-rowing in value. 

store was Sam’s pet. He often thought of it as 
n|t to his father, and on each of the large plate- 
nows he had retained the old name, Whipple & 
U1 his father had been dead many years. When 
ré2ling man said to him “Are you the father or 
Jr. Whipple?”’ he always chuckled and replied, 
f both. I was the son, but now I’ve got one of 
- }es, sir, he’s seventeen, going on eighteen. He'll 
Ojin the firm pretty soon now.” 


Iigest, best stocked, best run hardware store in — 


{AN 
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“‘Wiletta Drove Twenty Miles to a Barn Dance and Ended in a Smash 
Against a Telephone Pole’’ 


He drew and expelled another breath of satisfaction 
and, stepping outside again, started to close the door. 

But something seemed to tug him back. He tried to 
think whether he had forgotten anything; was there some- 
thing Mary had asked him to bring home from the store? 
No, the flower seeds and the screen for the laundry window 
he had taken home with him last night. Then what —— 
Oh, thunder, the letter! 

He went back again into the store, and this time the 
firm, cheerful muscles of his middle-aged face sagged a bit. 
He’d forgotten the letter completely for several days in 
the pleasurable excitements of new stock arriving, and 
now he was not quite certain whether to take it home and 
show it to his wife or not. 

He went back to his glazed office in the rear of the store. 


As he moved down the aisle bright ‘lances of light darted - 


out at him from blue steel and nickel and silver plate and 
copper. They seemed to hurt his eyes, and he passed his 
hand across his forehead. He was aware all at once that 
he was tired and that something heavy and perplexed had 
lain at the back of his head for several weeks; something 
he had not cared to discuss with Mary. 

From his private file he took a single typewritten page. 
At the top was the name of a preparatory school for boys. 
He did not want to read it again, but his eye glanced at it 
in spite of himself. 


“Dear Sir: In regard to your request for a report on 
your son’s progress during the term now finished, I would 
say that his accomplishment during this year has been 
somewhat below that of the average pupil of his age. 
I would not say that this is because of any lack of ability 
on his part, for when he chooses he can do almost bril- 
liantly well. But he brings down his average by frequent 
lapses into a state of lassitude, in which he will not study. 
In fact, in one of these moods he can only with difficulty 


c. D. Wael Lo £ tr A MS 


be persuaded to do anything but 
play upon any musical instrument 
he can beg or borrow. Obeying your 
instructions, we took away from him 
the ukulele he bought with his pocket 
money and the piccolo he had when 
he arrived; but, frankly, he does not 
seem to have responded at all to our 
usually successful methods of stimulating the ambition. 
Some means we have ourselves not been able to discover 
will have to be used to arouse his interest in an educa- 
tion sy 


At this point Sam Whipple heard himself utter a faint 
groan. Some means the experts had not been able to dis- 
cover! What were they! Blest if he knew! What did you 
do with a boy who had no ambition to go to college, who 
had no interest in the hardware business, who never, ap- 
parently, awakened until he was behind the wheel of a 
motor car or coaxing jazz out of some unusual instrument? 
Blest if he knew! He sighed, folded the letter, put it in 
his pocket and walked slowly out through the store again. 

Onto his shoulders the bright stoves, the green-painted 
garden implements, the hundreds of pounds of screws, 
nails, tools seemed to settle heavily. It was in this instant 
that the first faint doubt of the future crept into his heart. 
What if that son in the firm name was taking things a bit 
too much for granted? 

In Sam Whipple’s eyes a perplexity and a weariness 
gathered. He realized for perhaps the first time in his life 
that he had worked exceedingly hard for nearly thirty 
years; and he was middle-aged. He admitted it with a 
slight shock of wonder. He had never thought much about 
it, but now he recognized that he had always thought of 
himself as youngish—seasoned, of course, but still with 
the sap flowing vigorously through him—and old age, even 
middle age, a long, misty way off. 

Sam Whipple came out of his store that evening with an 
expression on his face different from the contented one he 
usually wore. Instead of stepping briskly along Mercer 
Street as if eager to get home, he walked with an absent- 
minded heaviness. And when he came to Corcoran’s drug 
store he did not stop for the usual exchange of banter with 
his life-long friend, Lije Corcoran. He waved a hand at 


Lije, behind his plate-glass window, but he went on past, 
with a sense of Lije’s unreality, of the unimportance of 
Lije and the news of the day. 

He turned into the maple-shaded reaches of Palmer 
Avenue and from sheer force of habit his pace quickened. 
For twenty years he had been quickening his pace as he 
turned into this street, for halfway down it was home, and 
he loved to go home. For twenty years he had vibrated 
between the store and the house. Of a morning, when he 
turned into Mercer Street and the store came in sight, he 
always quickened his step, for there was enshrined some- 
thing he had created and loved and was proud of. And at 
night, when the house came in sight, he stepped eagerly, 
for there was the very core of his heart, his rooftree and 
Mary; his children, too, of course. His feet lagged. For 
suddenly a curious thought came to him—he loved his 
children, and he was afraid of them. 

He took hold of this thought and turned it over gingerly 
in his mind. It gave him a cloudy sensation of fright and 
of anger. By Henry, things had come to a pretty pass 
when a man—when a man didn’t know his own children. 
Ah, that was it! He was not acquainted with them, not 
with the inside of them. 

An astounding conviction came to him that he had not 
the slightest idea what they would do next. He did not 
even know what they wanted to do next or how he could 
stop whatever they chose to do next. 

A sort of bewildered terror stabbed through him. Then 
it passed and truculence took its place. By Henry, the 
thing to do was to be firm, to stop this modern nonsense, 
to show the kids just where they got off with their parents! 
He’d begin that very evening by telling Richard he had 
to be tutored this summer. And as for his daughter 
Wiletta 

He rounded the corner of the hedge and turned in where 
the walk ran its neat concrete length alongside the 
drive. Wiletta had wanted flagstones with grass growing 
untidily between, but he had replied that he was no 
chamois, to leap from stone to stone, no matter what the 
style. That was one of her radical ideas, and he was glad 
now that he had resisted it. He held his stomach in and 


set his heels down firmly upon the concrete walk. A little 


more of the iron hand was what his family needed. 

So intent was he upon the details of this new conception 
of himself that he walked straight into an exceedingly 
pretty obstacle in pale green chiffon and silver slippers. 
The obstacle stood still in smiling silence and allowed her- 
self to be walked into, whereupon she cried ‘‘Hi! Watch 
your step, dads!” and wrapped two beautifully perfumed 
and powdered arms about his shoulders. 

He disentangled himself and stood off from his daughter 
Wiletta, called by her intimates Bill. His nostrils were 
full of the smell of her—perfume from a bottle and the 
more subtle perfume of youth. Truculence came back upon 
him, inflamed by the sight of her lips, which all at once 
startled and revolted him. 

“Wiletta,’’ he cried sternly, ‘‘ 
mouth?” 

She looked at him with her candid and careless eyes, 
mildly surprised. 

“Corcoran’s best. Fifty cents a stick. Tricky, what?” 

“It’s abominable, disgusting. You go back in the house 
and wash it off this minute!” 


what is that stuff on your 


“I Don’t Know What it is You Need, But I’ll Bet You've Never Had It. 
Look Like a Good Sport, But You're Not Acting Like One”’ 


‘his neck to look over the hedge. 
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There was no doubt that Wil- 
etta was astonished. She put 
her head a bit on one side and 
studied her father intently. And 
inasmuch as she was nearly as 
tall as he was, she was not 
obliged to look up at him, which 
heightened her effect of scien- & 
tifie scrutiny. 

“How do you get that way, 
dads?’’ sheinquired, still mildly. 

“Don’t you use slang on me, 
Wiletta. Where you going, any- 
way? Why don’t youstay home 
and—and help your mother?” 

““Oh, mother doesn’t need me, dads. She’s got Sarah.” 

“But why don’t you stay home once in a while any- 
way?”’ 

“Stay home?” She regarded him now with the frankest 
curiosity. ‘‘What’s eating you, dads? Why should I stay 
home when there’s something doing outside? What would 
I do if I stayed home?” 

“You could be company for your mother, I guess.”’ 

He said it sternly, but he was aware of an inadequacy 
somewhere. What clear, cool eyes his daughter had, like 
the eyes of a judge. They crinkled almost shut as he gazed 
into them. His sternness only amused her. She took him 
by the lapels of his coat and shook him gayly. 

“Dads, you’re a scream. You know very well mother 
never needs company when she has you.” 

He disengaged himself and stood away from her. He 
became aware of her, perhaps for the first time since she 
was born. It seemed to him that the last time he saw her 
she was a long-legged girl who hated to have her ears 
washed, with the reputation of having licked every boy of 
her age in the block. lin those days she loved nothing 
better than the hours after-school when he let her follow 
him about the store. Up to the time she was fourteen she 
had declared vehemently she was going into partnership 
with her father when she grew up. Then she had ceased 
to say it, because she was laughed at. At seventeen she 
had rebelled at boarding school. She had several freakish 
ideas. She wanted to go to business school; she wanted to 
be an architect; she wanted, she said, to do something 
with pep init. But that, Sam said, was just this modern 
nonsense. He had set his foot down, and to boarding school 
she had gone. 

Standing there, he had a curious sense that between that 
time and this moment Wiletta had disappeared into some 
world where his imagination could not follow her. What- 
ever had happened to her during that time had changed 
her bewilderingly. She had always seemed to him rather a 
homely little girl, with a large mouth and eager, bright 
eyes, more like a boy even than her brother. But now she 
was of the very essence of femininity. Her mouth had mys- 
teriously grown smaller, her disastrous energy was hidden 
under a cool languor, and the eagerness of her eyes was 
veiled. There was no doubt about it; he had become the 
father of something beautiful and mysterious and terri- 
fying. 

In the street a motor car passed slowly, its driver craning 
Sam Whipple was con- 
scious merely of a glittering green blur sliding past under 


.didn’t he drive in? Oh, lordy! 


frightened Sam Whipple; a quiver of fear, or () 
for the instant it lasted made Wiletta’s face pe 

“So long, dads. I’ve got to fly. Late now. 

She caught the fleecy coat up about her thros 
around upon one silver heel. Sea-green chifi) 
out below the hem of the white wrap. 

“Wiletta!’’? He heard the command with soi) 
at his own courage. ‘‘You don’t go a step out ¢/ 
until you take that red stuff off your lips!” | 

She stopped short, staring at him while sti 
gathered swiftly in her eyes. ‘Oh, dads, don’ 
u-lous!”’ } 

“You take that stuff off your lips!”’ He ii 
doggedly, with a sinking sensation under his b) 
refused how could he make her? He couldn't. 

But Wiletta saved him from his own rashne 
glance at him of smiling contempt, she drew ¢| 
vanity case from the pocket of her coat, opeil 
looking at herself in the mirror, she wiped the 
of her lips with a corner of her handkerchief. 

“You see, they’re almost as devilish witho 
murmured shamelessly, and dropped the vanity 
into her pocket. rs 

Their eyes met and the silence was hostile. 
once Wiletta cast herself upon him. Surprising] 
to him with a gesture as convulsive as that of a 
arms of their own accord went about her ani 
shiver of some emotion he had not the dimn 
standing of go through her slender body. 

“Oh, dads, don’t you go back on me!”’ she 
‘‘Life’s mixed up enough without that.” 

He watched her flash out of the gateway. 
head above the hedge had an air of hastening b 
forward, eager and thirsty. But suddenly t 
slacken her pace; she seemed to shroud her e! 
indifference like a cloak. And between thee p 
two blue spruces in a corner of the lawn he) 
green car slowly trundling up to the curb. HF 
slam of the car door and the shifting of gea 
not pass the house, but turned and sped off 
Boulevard and the country club. 

“Now who’s that fellow?’’ he thought. a 
How’s a ma! 
what to do? Children are so different from } 
were when I was young. No respect, no sense 
bility —— I must talk with Mary about ity 

And as if there were some magic potency in 2 
at once he felt less troubled. Mary. He turt! 
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ou: again with a sigh of relief. For more than twenty 
idhad talked things over with Mary and the burden 
enoment had always grown lighter. Even when 
y id no especial remedy to offer, it was the same. 
de> and wordless love they had for each other had 
mi sort of fortress about them. They had only to 
4 gs over, or even to be together, to open the door 
invisible citadel. Their marriage was that rare 
, genuine union. 
Jhipple looked up at his house and his feeling for 
-ték of the character of his feeling for Mary. It was 
tdel; he and Mary had built it together. They had 
d} and planted about it the somewhat old-fashioned 
s/hich had now a tendency to darken the windows 
shade the lawn. Having been built toward the 
e most pretentious and least genuine period of our 
ural adolescence, the house had a round tower at 
er, a narrow, inhospitable veranda darkening its 
n two sides, a spidery, wooden porte-cochére 
l¢ out at one side. Its windows were tall and nar- 
iithe dining room the window over the sideboard 
yrder of stained glass, which at breakfast threw 
scares of amethyst and scarlet and green alongside 
of sunlight over the griddlecakes and oranges on 
. Sam and Mary Whipple were still loyal to this 
though their daughter declared that it gave her 
vil hs. 
‘t itely she had grown indifferent to everything 
-t2 house. That was another grievance Sam Whipple 
ec1ow as he opened the screen door and stepped into 
‘al You slaved to give your children a fine home 
‘hy didn’t care any more about it than if it was a 
evel; made fun of it, if anything. He began to feel 
‘i savage. He lifted up his voice and it roared up 
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‘ais past the black-walnut newel post, on which stood 
nd lady, heavily draped, holding a frosted globe. 
Tay!” 
‘esSam. I’m up here, in Willy’s room. Don’t roar.” 
‘fit better then. He climbed the stairs cheerfully, 
¢| hand affectionately along the polished rail. It 
edo him only yesterday that he and Mary had 
aeithe house being built twenty-two years before. 
i rt he rounded the head of the stairway into the 
ll something disturbed his growing tranquillity. 
lireemed to beat and quiver with overlapping waves 
an. They seeped out from a closed 
athe farther end of the hall, and as 
‘Wipple paused they lapped about 
{Ting higher, wave after wave of 
in)sound; ciiddling, curdled sound 
wed melancholy. 
eran instant of annoyed listening 
Wipplestrode down the hall and flung 
ithdoor. His son and heir sat on the 
Aoing to his lips a curved instrument 
ich these sounds emanated. His 


brow was furrowed, his eyes ecstatic, he was lost, drowned, 
narcotized in an exquisite satisfaction. He swayed to his 
own rhythm, holding his elbows wide, now and then shak- 
ing the serpentine instrument in a tremolo of delight. 

The sounds that he produced were barbaric and heathen- 
ish, tropical and utterly out of keeping with the black- 
walnut stair rail, the colored-glass window, the griddle- 
cakes of this house. They outraged Sam Whipple ex- 
traordinarily. 

“Where’n Sam Hill did you get that cussed thing?” 
he barked. 

The young man came back with difficulty from his far 
lotus land. He looked reproachfully at his father over one 
shoulder; his straw-colored hair stood up as if it, too, had 
known transports. He caressed the gluttonous curve of 
the sensuous instrument. 

“T always knew I could play asaxophone,”’ he murmured. 
“Just gimme a day or two more ——” 

“You haven’t bought that damn thing?” 

“No,” sighed Richard; ‘“‘I borrowed it off Red. His 
father likes musiec.”’ 

He blew a note or two. Waxen petals on the sluggish 
bosom of a jungle stream; pure-white lotus flowers rising 
and falling at the edge of the Nile; goats dancing on 
hindlegs; ebony feetsyncopatinginahot bazaar. Richard’s 
eyes glazed with rapture. 

“Nothin’ to it,’ he whispered happily. ‘“‘Gimme time 
and I’ll blow the wickedest saxophone in this town—in 
this state—in the world.” 

“Humph! A fine ambition, that!” Sam Whipple 
sneered. ‘“‘A long way that’ll get you. Now look here, 
Rick, I don’t want to hear that thing again tonight. You 
take it straight back to Red. His father may like music, 
but he ain’t got an atom of sense if he lets his son waste 
his time that way. Lucky for you I’m not that kind. Now 


you start. You'll have time before supper if you step 


lively.” 

‘* Aw, father! Why, I’ve only just got it Aw, have 
a heart, dad! Red’ll only let me have it until tomorrow 
night anyway. I’ll play it out in the garage. I’l] ——’”’ 

“You take that thing straight back!’’ 

Sam Whipple closed the door somewhat hastily. But 
not hastily enough to avoid the stricken eyes of his son. 
And just as he closed the door he saw Richard’s head 
droop sullenly over the instrument. 


“*Mother, Don’t Try to Get at Me That Way. 


Sam Whipple strode down the hall, bewildered by his 
own discomfort. Hang it all, a man had to be firm! 
Trouble was, he never had been firm enough. He and 
Mary had taken it for granted that their children would 
have as much sense as they had had when they were 
young. But they were mistaken. Their children bore no 
resemblance to what their parents had been at the same 
age; in fact, they appeared to be creatures of quite another 
world. Aliens, that’s what they were. 

Sam Whipple felt this word as if it had been a blow. He 
stood still an instant considering it, and standing there in 
the upper hall of his own castle, with his own neat lawn and 
shrubbery spread before him, and his own black-walnut 
stair winding down into the gathering twilight of his own 
dignified lower hall, he was visited by an amazing convic- 
tion of the complete futility of houses and hardware 
stores. 

He felt the heretical absurdity of this conviction, but 
nevertheless it had blown in and out of his brain, and he 
would never be quite the same again. 

Slowly he walked toward the open door of his daughter’s 
room. It was the best bedroom in the house, naturally. 
They had done it over while Wiletta was in her last year 
at school; a shining brass bed and rose-colored hangings. 
Mary had stitched away so happily for weeks. But 
Wiletta had not appeared grateful. She had said frankly 
that no one used brass beds any more, and couldn’t she 
paint some furniture? When she saw that she was hurting 
her mother she had conceded the brass bed, but she had 
covered its head and footboard with black-and-orange 
taffeta and dyed the hangings to match. Outlandish, it 
appeared to him. He liked a girl’s room to be pink and 
blue. 

When he looked in the door he saw that Mary was 
putting away various garments that were strewn about the 
room. She stood looking down at a scarlet sweater, and 
at once a new keenness of vision told him that*something 
was troubling Mary. When she looked up with a start he 
saw that she held a piece of paper half crumpled in her 
hand. She immediately hid it under a scarlet fold and 
turned away. 

“T’ll be down right away, Sam,”’ she said. ‘“‘Supper will 
be ready inaminute. I just want to hang up these things.” 

There was no avoiding it—her eyes looked as if she had 
been crying. (Continued on Page 116) 


We Weren’t Killed. 


And I Haven’t Done Anything I’m Ashamed of, I Haven’t!’’ 


“Huh! Well, You've Done Something We’re Ashamed of,’ 


’ Barked 
Sam, Recovering 
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It Seemed to Lucy an Interminable Moment That They Hung There, as Though Pondering the Decision 


know, Aunt Fanny, I’ve always said it was 


[i plan was Lucy’s, and deliberate. “‘You 
she reminded 


the only way to be sure,” 
the older woman. 

“You might do well to remember,’’ Aunt Fanny warned 
her, “that if you and Dean do marry, you won’t live in the 
woods. You’ll live in Chestnut Hill. The virtues native to 
one locality, and desirable there, may not be so appropriate 
to the other.”’ 

Lucy smiled. ‘“‘You sound exactly the way our logic 
professor used to sound,” she protested. ‘‘‘On the one 
hand, young ladies—but on the other I believe 
you’re afraid Dean won’t—shine.”’ 

**T shall be surprised if he does,’’ Aunt Fanny confessed, 
almost with satisfaction. ‘‘He is, against his natural back- 
ground, a perfectly adequate and rather charming young 
man. It isn’t fair to ask more of any man.” 

Lucy’s brows contracted thoughtfully and she leaned 
forward, clasping her hands across her knee. 

“‘T don’t think that’s so,’”’ she protested. ‘‘I think I have 
a right to expect Dean to be adequate to any situation. 
Even if he isn’t always charming.” 

“Tf you expect to find Dean’s disposition flawless you 
might as well spare yourself the trouble of this—enter- 
prise,’’ the other commented. 

Lucy shook her head. “I don’t expect that,’’ she re- 
plied. Then she laughed softly. ‘“‘But I do want to see 
what he’s like before he has shaved; and whether using 
cold water makes him swear; and how he acts when his 
feet are wet and his blankets are soggy and he’s miserable 
and uncomfortable and the mosquitoes are biting him.” 

“Tf he can stand the mosquitoes he ought to be able to 
endure you,” Aunt Fanny agreed, moving her shoulders in 
a gesture of resignation. ‘‘I suppose it’s part of your plan 
that Jack Fryor will be there,’ she asked, with a sidewise 
glance at her niece. 

““Doesn’t he always have charge of the camp insummer?”’ 

“‘T sometimes let him off if he has a good chance to guide 
other parties. Unless we need him he doesn’t have to be 
there all the time.”’ 
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“He’s a part of the background,’’ Lucy said. “It 
wouldn’t seem natural without him. But, of course, we’ll 
need two or three other guides, to go down to Fishkill Lake. 
I wanted us to stay two or three days at Bowlders, to give 
Dean a chance to get used to things. Then take canoes and 
go down to Fishkill. A week down and back, and three or 
four days more at Bowlders before starting home.”’ 

“That’s a pretty hard trip,’ Aunt Fanny remarked. 
“Especially if you’re not used to the woods. And Jack— 
even though he is a good guide—has a way of making nov- 
ices pretty uncomfortable. He’ll consider Dean fair game.” 

“Dean ought to be able to stand a little ragging,’’ Lucy 
retorted. 

“After all,’ the older woman ironically suggested, ‘“‘if 
you merely want a first-rate woodsman for a husband you 
might as well marry Jack and be done with it.” 

But Lucy seemed to perceive no irony. ‘‘I’ve often 
thought I might,’’ she soberly agreed. 


Dean Ward seemed entirely unsuspicious of any design 
behind Lucy’s invitation to go up to Bowlders with her 
aunt and herself for the fortnight vacation which he per- 
mitted himself to take. Being unsuspicious, he saw no 
reason to dissemble his distaste for the project. An only 
son, and born under a considerable physical handicap, his 
life had been scientifically sheltered; his muscular educa- 
tion had been acquired in a gymnasium and a swimming 
pool, and he had been carefully protected from the in- 
clemencies of cold and rain. That he should love Lucy 
Marner was not surprising. Others had professed, with 
some ardor, the same emotion; but that she should even 
in a doubtful degree reciprocate was less natural. They 
were in so many ways the antithesis of each other. She 
played a vigorous and forceful game of tennis; he ad- 
ministered handball to himself in carefully calculated 
dosage. Her golf was sound; he never touched a club. She 


TEAGUE 


swam as sturdily as a strong man, in af 
he found that anything except the tepi’ 
of a tank produced a violent chill wh 
trated to his very marrow and raisl 
flesh on his arms and legs. He had only one ae 
ment; he danced rather well, and perhaps thiif 
quality which attracted her. There is a defini 
ual parallel between the process of dancing tog 
the process of living together. Some women, it 
lation, dominate the proceedings, compelling tl 
ners to this turn or that; others lend themselve 
pletely to the will of the man whose arm encir 
that they seem to anticipate his movements. 
most unskillful man, dancing with such a wom 
pleasant delusion that he is at the helm, contr 
situation. By the same token even the most skil 
cing with a partner of more domineering mi 
himself harried this way and that and emerges 
encounter irritated and perspiring. | 
The art of the dance, like the art of matrim( 
dance without seeming to do so; or to yield to! 
without making that submission too apparent! 
Lucy danced with Dean she had a pleasant fee 
she was doing exactly as she chose to do—until shi 
from an experimental curiosity, to introduce somé 
At such moments she always found herself com 
more conventional ways, yet so subtly that it was) 
though she had changed her own intention than @ 
he had forced the change. It is a close question 
woman would rather have her own way or sulffe 
position of another’s will. Lucy, who usually d 
her relations with others, found an astonishing 
ing pleasure in being dominated in the dance by ! 
She liked also his honesty. Thus, since th 
vacation at Bowlders was distasteful to him, hesal¢ 
straightforwardly. ‘‘I don’t know anything ali 
woods,” he protested. “I know you like that sort 
Lucy, but I’m not used to it. I’m a house dog.: 
deal like one of these spaniels women dandle | 
knees. All right in my way, but my place is in th’ 


| 
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ghed softly. ‘‘Guaranteed to stand without 
yind sit by the fire and spin,’’ she added mischiev- 
‘ut that’s just the point, Dean. You'll like the 
fn you get used to it. Sally Day took her little 
)» Bowlders last year, and before he’d been there 
; he’d swim out from the pier and retrieve the 
(i sticks that we threw for him. Of course it 
i rather arrogant afterward; but Sally declared 
had fully appreciated him before.” 
uncomfortably, “‘Lord knows I want you to 
.me, Lucy. But I’m afraid I wouldn’t measure 
1}Pom.”’ 
shed his hand reassuringly. ‘‘For a person with 
‘humor you’ve a surprisingly poor opinion of 
‘ean. Don’t the two things usually go together?” 
very still so that she might not be startled into 
»} hand away. “I’m not overly modest,” he pro- 
(ll back myself readily enough in my own sort 
t I’ve never tried this other thing, and it doesn’t 


| gravely, ‘I want you to come, Dean. I like 
\lnough so that—I want to know you better. And 


hey’re my old friends. I want you to know these 
mine. There’ll be just Aunt Fanny and you and 


” 


’) a nice boy, Dean,’’ she assured him, sudden 
| her low tones. ‘I’m not at all sure that what 
lithink isn’t true.’”’ Before he could speak she 


don’t catch cold in the woods,”’ she assured him. 
fir you’ve tried it once you'll never have to be 
nm.” 


In the end, reluctantly enough, he consented. But she 
told Aunt Fanny that night that she had misgivings. 

““He’s so darned nice, it’s almost brutal of me,’’ she 
confessed. ‘‘But he may like it, you know.” 

“Tf he is wise and brave he’ll jump through the 
hoop for you, and then leave you very much to yourself 
afterward,”’ the other warned. 

Lucy smiled confidently. 
“T’m not afraid of that,’’ she 
declared. 


They came to Bowlders on 
a day when the wind was east- 
erly and laden with a spitting 
rain. Jack Fryorand the other 
guides had met them at the 
railroad with canoes; they 
traveled from midforenoon till 
early dusk, and during the lat- 
ter part of the journey the spit 
of rain became a drizzle, and 
the chill wind acquired a cut- 
ting edge. Fryor had taken 
Lucy in his own canoe. The 
guide was a young man with 
some reputation among those 
of his own craft; and it was 
natural enough that he should 
take pleasure in giving evidence of his skill. So instead of 
keeping the easy three-mile-an-hour pace which the others 
struck, he drew slowly ahead of them; and when it began 
to rain Lucy took the bow paddle for the sake of keeping 
warm. 

They arrived at Bowlders half an hour ahead of the 
other canoes; and Lucy had time to get into dry gar- 
ments and present herself warmly clad and comfortable 
when her aunt and Dean came, damp and chilled, up the 
path from the wharf. Fryor, water clinging in little beads 
to the rough fabric of his woolen garments, brought up 
their luggage. Dean, his nose red and his eyes watery, 
came into the big living room, went straight to the fire, 
spread his hands before it, and sneezed. 


He Was Shouting Something 
Indistinguishable 


Lucy Marner had been accustomed all her life to such 
experiences as this wetting. She found them stimulating; 
and quite unconsciously she armored herself against the 
assaults of wind and weather. When Dean sneezed she 
said in a matter-of-fact tone, ‘“‘Caught cold, Dean? You 
should have paddled, kept warm.” 

Dean nodded and smiled ruefully. ‘‘ Tried 
it,”’ he assented. ‘“‘But the guide seemed to 
be afraid I’d tip the canoe over. However, 
I’m quite all right. Just a little wood smoke 
in my nose.” 

Aunt Fanny snorted scornfully. ‘‘Wood 
smoke! You’renot properly dressed. You’re 
wet to the skin, and I’m going to put you to 
bed with a mustard plaster.” 

~ “Oh, take a hot bath and a good drink and 
, you'll be all right, Dean,’’ Lucy urged. 

“Tf you can give me a bit of cooking choc- 
olate I’d prefer it,’’ he suggested mildly. 
“Much better than alcohol as a stimulant, 
I find. That is, for myself, of course. But 
really, you’re taking too much trouble about 
me. I’m quite all right, you may be sure.” 

“Jack and I are going over to the mouth 
of the brook to pick up some trout while 
you’re dressing,’’ Lucy remarked carelessly. 
“You’ll find everything in your room, Dean. 
I’ll see you by and by.” 

“Tt’s still raining,’ Dean suggested warily. ‘‘Shouldn’t 
suppose you’d care for another wetting.” 

“T’m dressed for it,’ she replied. ‘“‘And the trout rise 
in the rain.’’ She was selecting flies, rigging her rod, tying 
one of the leaders Fryor had put to soak the night before. 
“T’ll be back in half an hour,’ she told them, and went out 
on the veranda. 

Fryor came around the house from the rear, and they 
went toward the canoes together. 

Dean, shivering uncontrollably, watched them go down 
toward the wharf, then caught Aunt Fanny’s eye and 
grinned miserably. 

“‘T’ll get into dry clothes,’”’ he suggested. 

(Continued on Page 101) 
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EFORE 
Biever 
para-= 


graphs appear 
before a palpi- 
tant public a 
new theatrical 
season will 
have limped 
into its stride. 
At the present 
moment—late 
August — 
scores of new 
plays are in re- 
hearsal or are 
being pruned 
and polished 
between per- 
formances in 
Allentown, 
Erie and other 
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Recent Broadway Production 


one-nighters whose welkins 
ring with the anguished wails 
of despairing and distracted 
stage directors. 

After Labor Day a stream of 
these plays will come pouring 
into the New York theaters. 
About one in four will linger 
more than a month or two. 
Thankful to escape the ribald 
jeers of the critics, several 
plays will welcome the dark 
silences and fireproof walls of 
Cain’s warehouse after a brief week among the bright lights. 
As the weak sisters among the new plays languish and faint 
for lackof financial nourishment, other plays will be 
brought in blithely for the public to push toward glory or 
the grave. 

At least one of these plays, roasted unanimously by the 
typewriters of the critics, will remain on and on and on, a 
sell-out for the season, the box-office bonanza of the year. 
Abie’s Irish Rose will enter its fourth year on Broadway, 
still thumbing its nose and playing to capacity. 

Two questions and the answers thereto are pertinent 
and timely during these try-it-out-on-the-dog dayss Where 
do all the new plays come from every year? And—by what 
weird process are plays selected for production? 


The Process of Selecting Plays 


Bee delving into these questions it should be stated 
that into the offices of New York theatrical producers 
and play brokers come plays from all over the universe; 
bales and bales of them. It is manifestly impossible for the 
managers to read even a small percentage of these man- 
uscripts. Hence the raison d’étre of the professional play 
reader, a publicity-shy bird of marvelous secretiveness, 
usually recognizable by a pair of thick-lensed spectacles 
and a disposition given to despondency. 

It is the play reader’s task to read the plays submitted 
to his boss, to reject those manuscripts he deems lacking 
in the elements of popular success, to report on those scripts 
which appear to him to be capable of being revised or re- 
written into a success and—but this, oh, so rarely—to rec- 
ommend for production such plays as in his judgment will 
be worth real money at his boss’ box office. In short, it is 
the play reader’s lot to sift the mass of manuscripts dumped 
daily on his desk through the sieve of his experienced 
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judgment, passing through for his employer’s considera- 
tion only those plays which evidence the necessary qual- 
ities for financial profit. 

In the pursuit of this profession—and hits for my 
bosses—I have read more than seventeen thousand new 
plays. Perhaps that statement should be amended to 
read—the manuscripts of more than seventeen thousand 
alleged plays. At one time or another I have labored in the 
reading departments of Daniel Frohman, Cohan and Har- 
ris, George C. Tyler and the Selwyn Office. 

It will undoubtedly shock the ambitious novice at play 
authorship to hear that of those seventeen thousand 
scripts that have come up for my consideration I have 
recommended for production less than one hundred and 
seventy! 

The justification for this hard-boiled ruthlessness is 
found in my fifteen-year record as a play reader. No play 
I have ever recommended for production has proved a 
failure when and if produced. No play I have adjudged 
lacking in sufficient public appeal has ever been a success 
when later produced. In sportier phrase, I have never 
picked a loser or overlooked a winner. Of course luck has 
been right in my pocket 
on several occasions, as 
will appear later in 
this narrative. 

Where have the 
seventeen thousand al- 
leged dramas come 
from? Actually from 
every highway and by- 
way of the semiliterate 
world. I read a play 
some months ago that 


was begun on a type- 
writer set on a table in 
the cabin of a ship 
frozen in the ice of the 
Arctic Sea. More 
about this particularly 
congealed drama later. 
Neither age, sex, creed, 
color nor previous con- 
dition of sanity is any 
bar to writing a play. 
All sorts of manu- 
scripts in all sorts of : 
forms by all sorts of people in all sorts of places are dumped 
on the reader’s desk. None but typewritten scripts are ever 
read, but even those come wrapped in as many ways as 
there are to wrap up anything—in envelopes, tissue paper, 
butcher’s paper, tied with thread, string, cord and—so 
help me—prettied up with pink silk ribbon. 

The proper method of binding the pages of a play is by 
means of paper fasteners put through the left-hand mar- 
gin—bookwise—and the entire play bound inside of one 
cover, to keep it in one piece, thus insuring against the 
important second act being lost in the shuffle. But authors 
like to be original. Scripts come bound across the top, the 
bottom or the pages not fastened together at all. With 
stationery stores full of eight and a half by eleven inch 
typewriter-size paper, they go snooping about for odd 
sizes, inconvenient to handle. Some play readers I know 
claim they can tell the value of a script by its wrapping 
and appearance. Which claim nearly got one of them in 
trouble some years ago. 

A play came to this reader on odd-size paper bound 
tightly across the top of the pages, an awkward and weari- 
some binding to handle while reading. Feeling that an 
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author who would send in that, sort of script | 
know very much about show business, the readey 
aside. Some hunch finally urged said reader to 
first act anyway. That hunch resulted in findin; 
Sheldon’s Salvation Nell, the hit play of its seas: 
And the things authors write about! An ( 
farmer’s wife, with a lot of time on her callous 
since pa leased the south pasture to the oil compa 
fies her life’s secret desire by writing a play al 
York society people. His imagination fired by 
picture taken in the wide open spaces contiguous 
wood, Chester McFoodle, the earnest soda 
Sweeny’s Sweet Shop, Decatur, Illinois, feveris) 
penning a melodrama entitled In the Australia 


Those Good Old Familiar Plots 


VER and over again in the plays I have read 
experienced and amateur playwrights, recu| 
lowing themes: 
First, the Lost and Found theme. You kno 
baby separated, almost any old way, from its p; 
infancy, wandering through life alone, and y 
finding gray-haired mother weeping on top of the 
a sheriff has just heaved into the alley. Less sobb 
authors substitute bonds or “the papers”’ for th 
playing with this theme. 

Second, the Woman With a Past. This theme 
popular with young playwrights, especially » 
ones, because it offers a choice of two developmen 
woman with a past tells all to the man she’s going 
before she gets his ring on—the poor silly prun 
rally there’ll be trouble, y’ see? If she does not 
shame before wedding, then husband is going t 
about it later. Natu 
going to ask her he 
Opinion among auth 
to be about equally ¢ 
towhere the trouble) 
most good—before 

Third, Marriage fi 
Money. This them 
imposed on any sex 
station, and may be% 
with a cast of four el 

W, parent or gua} 
good, or maybe in 
straits. 

X, young adole 
male orfemale—pooi 
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Y, another 
young adoles- 
cent — female 
or male or 
whatever X 
isn’t — neither 
poor nor nec- 
essarily pure. 

Zieetaniiee ch 
young adoles- 
cent in love 
with and loved 
Dyan 

With that 
to start with, 
only two 
things can 
happen; either 
X marries Y 
for his—or 
(Continued on 

Page 159) 
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EN ae H Ff Ih i) : Mr. Dooley. It 

oe By Earl Chapin peat weld 
hitman : Y receptive people 
)I see the gifted Maude 
jo sing- Nugent and her 
ir des- Sweet Rosie 
jay not O’Grady—first 
ne pop- sung by her at 
1mind, Tony Pastor’s on 
ito the Fourteenth 
1s death Street, New York, 
1; the twenty-eight 
copy years ago, and still 
(not ar- cherished by 
it many many old folks. 
|s have It made us ac- 
id and quainted with the 
» Whit- sprightly Lottie 
sed on. Gilson, who sang 
crs of Charles B. Law- 
ilar dit- ler’s The Side- 
) risen walks of New 
| York at Miner’s 
4en are Bowery Theater in 
{2 great 1894 and made a 
| Today market for that 
(song songandfor others 
yk and of Lawler’s, such 
vat song as The Mick Who 
| houses Threw the Brick. 
ng from 
hey see The Bowery 
y going 
: Only BA Relive S 
istic HOYT, au- 
}) bards thor of many riot- 
n Pan ous comedies, 
ive their wrote the words, 
« indus- and Percy Gaunt 
urvive. the melody for 
1g, Jazz The Bowery, 
11 radio which immortal- 
|, have ized the lower 
| words East Side of New 
ie that York—as it once 
enation was and will never 
ig for be again. 
3. Those songs, 
jer e is Songwriters and Their Representatives at Washington in Connection With Recent Hearings on the Dill Bill crudeas they were, 
iturn to meant something 
lild times and tunes. The hope rests on what Much song history has been written since then. The tothe great American public. They had a reason for being. 


gmasters term heart interest. “Sentiment,” period between 1893 and 1918 has been frequently referred 
‘re, “‘can never die, and neither can the senti- toas the golden age for the popular song. It was the period 
(g. We have always been a sentimental people. of the big killings for song writers and song publishers. It 
lar song will come back if it has heart interest.” gave to the American world William Jerome’s Bedelia and 


v, notorious for our dollar chasing, really a 
1 will the popular song again come into its 
se are questions feelingly debated in circles 
eine After the Bail, Silver Threads Among 
Ly Old Kentucky Home, Wait Till the Sun 
|lie, and When the Harvest Days Are Over, 
. Inspite of dire distress among our verse 
\riters, the stricken ayes seem to have it. 
m to their tale of woe. 


|The Golden Age of Song 


ay popular songs were based on patriotism, 
half-brother, politics. The Star-Spangled 
sjang from the War of 1812. Home, Sweet 
wed in 1823. Columbia, the Gem of the 
éwritten in 1843. Two outgrowths of our 
uwere John Brown’s Body and Julia Ward 


e)the 50’s and 60’s—with Carry Me Back 
‘jrinny. 


( community song leaders. But the first 
shag hit, Charles K. Harris’ After the Ball, 
141892, did not take our country by storm 
41 the World’s Columbian Exposition at 
iared honors as the reigning sensations 
Hpalmy days of 1893. 


Three Kings: The Late Victor Herbert, of Light Opera; 
Irving Berlin, of Jazz; John Philip Sousa, of the March 


Lawler, an Irish immigrant and resident of the East Side, 
saw a group of children dancing in front of a tenement to 
the music of a hurdy-gurdy manipulated by another immi- 
grant—an Italian. Forth came The Sidewalks of New York, 
with the assistance of James W. Blake, then proprietor 
of ahatstore on Third Avenue between Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth streets, now a salesman for a carpet house. 


THE SIDEWALKS OF NEW YORK 


Down in front of Casey’s old brown wooden stoop 
On a summer’s evening we formed a merry group; 
Boys and girls together, we would sing and waltz 
While the ‘‘Ginnie”’ played the organ 

On the sidewalks of New York. 


That’s where Johnny Casey and little Jimmy Crowe, 
With Jakey Krause, the baker, who always had the dough, 
Pretty Nellie Shannon, with a dude as light as cork, 

- First picked up the waltz-step 
On the sidewalks of New York. 


Things have changed since those times, 
Some are up in “G,”’ 
Others they are wand’rers, but they all feel just like me. 
They’d part with all they’ve got could they but once more 
walk 
With their best girl and have a twirl 
On the sidewalks of New York. 


CHORUS 
East side, west side, all around the town 
The tots sang “‘ring-a-rosie,”’ “‘London Bridge is falling 
down’ ; 
Boys and girls together, me and Mamie Rorke 
Tripped the light fantastic 
On the sidewalks of New York. 


When Al Smith, another product of the lower East 
Side, sought to step from the governorship of New 
York into the presidency of the nation via nomination 
at the 1924 Democratic convention in Madison Square 

(Continued on Page 204) 
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afiend. I might have known 
that evil would follow. Whenever 
he needed oiling or lost a wheel or choked because some 
female had run him around in a hurry and had left him 
to me to clean, because it was two minutes to her class time, 
something perfectly poisonous always did. So I ought 
not to have been startled when Pat banged in the 
house door and waved a telegram at me. 

With us it’s always been, ‘‘Say it and 
get it over.’’ So she said, all in one 
breath, ‘‘What ho, woman! Look up 
from yon menial carpet sweeper while 
I pour gall and wormwood into your 
trusting bosom. She’s accepted him.” 

I shouldn’t have taken it like a lily- 
livered fool. But it caught me when I 
wasn’t expecting it and I dropped the 
Bopgappers, which promptly shed an- 
other wheel. Pat stared at me like an 
owl, with her chin tucked in. 

‘Rasy, easy, Binks,” she said. ‘‘This 
here now society house can’t afford an- 
other carpet sweeper for you to slide on. 
Lookit where the wheel went! Wait! 
Don’t! I'll get it.” 

But after all, if you are going to reg- 
ister total loss, I figured that under the 
long couch would be the best place for it. 
When I came out with the wheel I may 
have been slightly purple in the gills, 
but I could at least look her in the eye. 

“Well, congratulations on your ele- 
gant new sister-in-law-elect,”’ I said, and 
I flatter myself my voice was absolutely cool. 
“Big brother knows how to pick ’em, doesn’t 
he? Imagine the thrill for you on Tree Day, «+ 
knowing that your brother’s going tomarry the © 
Rosamund Ambrose, the most wonderful Tree 
Day mistress the old coll ever had. It’llspur ; 
you on to ever higher and higher achievement, 5 
won’t it, 0’ horse, 0’ cow, o’ wagon?” 

No, my chin did not wabble, I swear it 
didn’t. But old Pat looked awful. After all, 
what’s the use of rooming with a person for 
nearly three long years if you can’t weigh to 
an eyelash what everything is all about, and 
how much? 

“T wish you’d go to the dickens,”’ she said. 
““What’re you doing down here working in the 
house for anyway? Where’re all those lazy 
committee women of yours? Can’t you get any- 
thing done around this place without doing it yourself? 
Where’s your dignity, Junior? Where’s your executive 
ability? I wanted to swipe Dot’s canoodle and observe 
Nature.” 

““Gibe on,”’ I said, fixing on. the Bopgappers’ wheel and 
trundling it hard down the rug. ‘‘You know how much 
chance I have to catch a committee woman on a heavenly 
May afternoon like this. There’s a faculty tea listed at 
five and I won’t have the house looking filthy. You go 
below and catch a mop and horn your hands in the name 
of toil for a change, and then I’ll talk boats with you.” 

So, having with this uttered all that we had to say of 
mutual sorrow and sympathy and shock, Pat got George 
the mop and we put in a silent three-quarters of an hour 
cleaning the house. But it was none too soothing a three- 
quarters, somehow. All around us, outside the house, the 
whole college hummed in the gold-and-emerald May after- 
noon. Nobody lives in the six society houses. They are 
only huge lovely living rooms, with dining rooms and 
kitchens; but they do focus everything you do amazingly. 
Our front windows faced the lake and we could see the 
shine of it through the green lace of the trees in front. The 
soft air came pouring in great billows that were fragrant of 
blossoms and lake water. One of the class crews was out in 
its eight-oared shell on the lake and we could hear, mel- 
lowed by the distance, the voice of the coxswain barking at 
them. You could hear the voices of people rehearsing the 
senior play up by the library, and even a couple of pianos 
going hard in Music Hall. Over at Delta Tau, which is 
the next society house to ours, they were washing teacups. 
Everybody else was out, after last class, walking some- 
where or shouting or just singing in the sun. It was one 
of those days that make you want to roll downhill in 
fragrant green new grass, just happy all over for no 
particular reason. 

And here were Pat and I, a couple of absolute glooms, 
on the wrong side of the day entirely, feeling like the end 
of the world because Pat’s brother was engaged to marry 
the most perfect girl in the senior class. 
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“‘Do You Realize 
You Have the 
Makings of a 
Remarkable 
Character Ac« 
tress? I’m Go-« 
ing to Work You 
to Death This 
Summer, and 

Next Year’’ 


When I was locking the door and the sun was in our 
tyes, Pat burst out desperately, ‘‘Binks, my gosh, I have 
to talk about it. Rosamund Ambrose will simply choke 
old Kemp. She’ll kill everything he’s got. She’s no more 
his kind—she’s a cold-faced fish and you know it. I 
Oh, Lord!” 

“Marriage,” I remarked as we went down the path, ‘‘as 
so many of our better novelists insist, is no longer the end, 
but the beginning. Oh, heck, Pat, what’s an engagement 
between friends? Have I indicated by anything that I 
was going to give up my claim on him just because 
Rosamund Ambrose has grabbed him off? Do I act 
downhearted? No, of course not.” 

I certainly hope I sounded cheerier than I felt. 

Pat only groaned hollowly and she was absolutely right. 
She found the boat, shoved it out and pushed me into the 
stern without a whimper about taking bow paddle, which 
was always one of our best battles. But she knew I had to 
take stern, because I simply couldn’t have borne to feel 
her staring mournfully at my shoulder blades. Even your 
shoulder blades can show emotion when stared at long 
enough. I wouldn’t have trusted my little finger on the 
other side a stone wall with Pat. But with her nice broad 
back in front of me, swinging her arms most carefully 
and putting in her paddle just so, I could slump as 
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groan hollowly. For lo! 
what it was: It was Pat’s most best beloy! 
Kemper—their other name is Channing; and) 
amund Ambrose that he’d gone and got }, 
gaged to was our own most pet and private hai! 
that doesn’t sound so awful on the surface. By 
it was deeper than that, whole loads deeper.} 
I—well, ever since freshman year, when I had\y 
on my bed being homesick over Kemp’s pict) 
I—well, what I mean to say is, he was mine. } 
belonged to me. She didn’t know 
Of course I hadn’t seen anything |} 
his pictures, and I was only the fu 
mate of his kid sister’s, so he w) 
aware of my existence. That did 
He was mine. At first Pat didn’t kj 
used to egg her on to rave about hi} 
did and said and how > 
She didn’t dream a thing 
year exams, sophomore > 
tween a chemistry exan 
being able to go to sopho) 
because I didn’t have | 
clothes, she caught me cole} 
blubbering in front of his| 
one of them. There werese 
time. She was frightful 
with the idea and she said | 
a deal, as far as she was co 
I could support him in #! 
which he was accustomec| 
I’d scrub floors for him 
blessed thing saw I really 
And I would, too, any ti 
we shed tears all over eael| 
I give you my word thatm 
thing, because we’re not tl} 
kind. What I mean is, te: 
done a lot at coll—not b 
anyway. . a 
Then the terrible thing 
I mean the terrible thing 
latest crusher. I got then 
was kept three weeks in 
mary. Me! And in that 
week-end, of all the week- 
world, Kemper Channing 
from New York to see Pat|| 
he sent me flowers, darlinli 
carnations by the bushel, ' 
ply throbbed over; but Ii 
enough that Pat put hin) 
I had bandages over my & 
couldn’t even have seen |; 


outside for hours. That® 
enough to bear without hm 
Rosamund Ambrose and 
her, even at a distance, sc! 
it hurt. He must have seei#l 
summer too. She was sick! 
Pat all next fall because ¢h 
now the crash. I mustil 
couldn’t tell sometimes # 
was putting my paddle in water or in tears, !? 
was so swimmy. But truly, we don’t weep. 
That’s one dreadful thing about being the late 
generation. You’re supposed to be so analytical | 
self and so brutally frank in your conversation# 
emote all your emotions until there aren’t hs 
I notice they’re there just the same and that i? 
would do a woman a lot more good. At leas! 
have if I could have. it 
All the light conversation in the world abou} 
Channing had never convinced me that what ! 
him wasn’t horribly deep and serious. The 
made it all the worse. Pat could talk about cl# 
the face all she wanted to, but the fact remained 
an inconspicuous nobody that Kemper Channin'ff 
see on the street if I hadn’t been her roommé 
hadn’t manners. =| 
Sitting in the stern of the canoe, letting Pat)? 
work, I pulled myself together and thought i 
assets and liabilities, against what Rosamund An® 
There wasn’t a chance that I could see. Yet. 
never give up without a struggle. 
She was one of the most prominent girls in 
class, with secads of money, which does certain! 
difference, at least with clothes. She was tall—}} 


. 


j 
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siovely figure and a face like an early Italian 
,|, under even, waving, ash-blond hair. Everything 
had or did was even and smooth and perfect. 
aw her disarrange a hair or look disturbed about 
1. She had three expressions, all perfect—serious, 
nand smiling. She had the most perfect poise and 
.gmarvelous near-English accent. She always said 
oor thing. She acquired importance from every- 
5} did. You’d say from that that Pat and I were 
Be of malicious gutter pups, blackguarding a 
rvho would be a decoration to any home. But we 
taonest. Pat and I absolutely knew that she was 
| ith sawdust. Her perfection wasn’t real. There 
ig in her. She didn’t react to anything as a human 
inould. She had all the zest of a white china egg. 
neollege, of all places, where everybody was on 
about something, at least where we were all 
evith life and interest in all sorts of things, from 
+9 integral calculus, she and her particular gang 
wn to everyone as the dying goldfish. You know 
/ean—one wiggle a day to show they’re still alive. 
sught it unsophisticated to have spontaneous 
) or any real, hearty, honest-to-gosh enthusiasm 
ching. It was life they lacked, and the response 
This was the wet dishrag, mind you, who had 
o herself around Kemper Channing. My Kemp! 
t of his eager eyes and his dark head and his 
3, sensitive mouth that in his pictures showed 
of man he was and why the little theater that he 
ining, somewhere downtown in New York, was 
iz to attract people’s attention. He was very near 
ya genius as a producing manager, one magazine 
Et and I both knew that the wet rag, applied long 
1 with that sweet, perfect, damning persistence, 
t him out in the end, as any wet rag would do to 
-¢ candle. 
e, was, defying Rosamund Ambrose the perfect. 
ast her porcelain and correct loveliness, I didn’t 
ing. I’m small, even if I can run the hockey team 
lis. There isn’t one good feature I have that I can 
‘¢ot maybe wrists and ankles; and who cares any 
‘(wrists and ankles? My hair wouldn’t be so bad 
hed it every other minute so that it would stay 
h It’s a kind of rusty-gold color then. But what 
e.g always thrilled about something and in a hurry 
snewhere, being house manager for Zeta Sigma, 
ag to pick up what odd pennies I could by dusting 
s| Newcome and reading aloud to old Mrs. Berners 
\lage, as well as having at least three courses this 
h; were like bread to the starving and that I 
dio do a lot of extra reading for—you can see 
yer got around to brushing it much. Toward the 
‘iong day it generally stuck 


oud my head in points. Nice : 
d. next to Rosamund’s, I’ll Vig 
yt, My eyes are gray,ifany- ~~ a 


yr stops to notice; but they 


aren’tstarry or liquid pools or wells of light or anything poetic 
like that; just eyes, sort of eye-colored. And my clothes 
are pretty bad. At least I’ve learned ‘to stick to one-piece 
blue flannel in winter and gingham in spring and fall. You 
see, all the family I have is a great-uncle, who believes that 
to send a girl through college with no spending money 
develops character. 

Think of that outfit against Rosamund’s exquisite French 
dresses, in spring all lacy and fluffy when they aren’t hand- 
made linens. . 

“T’ll bet you a dime to a plugged nickel that Kemp 
comes up for commencement,’’ I said to Pat. 

Pat jumped. It had been a long time since we had 
spoken, and the warm sunny silence and the ripples under 
the bow always make her sleepy. 

“A lot you know about it,” she grumbled. 

“But she’s Tree Day mistress. She’ll parade at 
garden party. Of course she’ll make him come. It’s her 
day to howl. He’ll have to. But listen, here’s what 
you’ve got to do: You’ve got to see that she asks you to 
stay as her junior aid. She ought to anyway, engaged 
to your brother.” 

“What? Me take care of her relatives for her, and fetch 
and carry? Not ib 

“And what’s more,”’ I went on, “although she doesn’t 
know of my existence, you’re going to get her to ask me to 
stay as her other aid. Seniors always have two.” 

Pat craned her neck around at me, with her big brown 
eyes like saucers. 

‘But, Binks, even then, what can we do about it?” 

The canoe grounded softly on the pebbles and we ran 
it up under the trees in front of the house, hoping that Dot 
wouldn’t notice that we’d learned to pick the padlock she 
chained it with. 

“T-haven’t the slightest idea,” I said. ‘All I can do is 
to go up and talk about love, passion and matrimony with 
Miss Newcome, to get things straight in my head. But 
you see that Rosamund asks us, you hear?” 

Outside of Pat, the 
person who really had 
meant most to me in 
college, for two years 
now, was Professor 
Newcome. I started 
in doing her dusting “= 
and running er- 
rands sopho- 
more year, aa 
when I was 


we 


Seeing Her Do It. 


Rosamund Behaved Perfectly and Kemper Had a Wonderful Time 
She Sat on a Cushion in the Only Shade and 
Looked Cool and Happy and Delicious, and Smiled on Him Gently 


smaller and more unkempt and wilder-eyed and hungrier- 
looking than Iam now. She is assistant professor of philos- 
ophy, and when they talk about the value of the higher 
education for women, they mean what I got from her. She 
is quite old, a gray, comfortable, distinguished little woman, 
who looks like Queen Victoria and thinks like a master mind. 
She had taken one look at me and just reached out and spread 
a banquet before me, easy as breathing—a banquet of all 
that she was, rich experience and memory and knowledge 
of books and people and life and theories, and fine hard 
diamond-edged thinking. So that night I ran in to see her 
in her room in Bennett, as you’d go to the doctor if you 
were ill. We might not even talk about me, but I’d come 
away enlarged. 

But the funny part of it was that we did talk about me. 
She was making coffee, with unshaded candles on her table 
and the May breeze from the lake moving the dotted-swiss 
curtains. 

“Ts that you, Sylvia?” she said. She’s the only one who 
calls me by my right name and it always makes me feel 
happy. ‘Come in quickly and find that wretched kitten 
for me. I think he’s under the couch tearing up Doctor 
Morse’s thesis on the categories of Kant and I’m too old 
to bend over.” 

Everybody always wonders how it is that Professor 
Newcome manages to keep a kitten when they aren’t al- 
lowed, and why it is always a kitten. I know. I steal 
them and smuggle them and get rid of them for her. We 
have heaps of guilty secrets like that. This kitten was 
black and a wiggly darling. I put him in her lap and she 
looked at me with those wise bright eyes and said, “‘Now 
what is it, child? Something’s happened.” 

And she has degrees as long as your arm, from every- 
where, and her lectures are marvels of scientific deduction, 
they say. So of course I had to tell her about everything, 
even if she should have been working. I told her 
all about Rosamund, too, which may not have been 
cricket, but it certainly was truth. She listened and she 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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‘‘And Listen Sharp, Gustavsen. If You Try Any Funny 
Stuff Around My Job Before or After You Get Off it, 


I’il Hunt You Up No Matter Where You are and Hop Up on You!” 


T STARTED out to be a steel-erection story, this 
il record of the twenty-third degree, and sooner or later, 

doubtless, it will come to that bad end. But of all the 
willful critters that ever took bit in teeth and ran to suit 
itself in spite of every guiding tug and yank, this is the 
willfulest. Head it straight at that mighty cantilever 
bridge that.now soars so tremendously over Prisoner’s 
Island and the twin straits that flank it, and, defying the 
tightest ribbons, it swings off and goes a-gallop straight for 
Taylor Field. 

All right then, if it wants to be a football yarn instead of 
one about the only other game as tough, the pleasant out- 
door sport of raising steel, here go the lines over the dash- 
board. Let ’im ramble till the butcher cuts ’im down. 
For here’s the trouble: To put across properly this one 
tale out of the thousand that want telling about the build- 
ing of that mighty bridge at Fifty-ninth Street, it must be 
told how Fat Tim Mulligan won that famous 6-0 victory 
over the Dark Red. That’s got to be an incident in the 
story. And when you ask a Seal Brown man to make that 
epical event incidental to any other happening in the 
world you’re asking too darn much. Incident? That 
thing is now a sacred legend that no Valley Tech man 
would so much as think of starting without assurance of an 
hour’s careful listening on the part of someone. 

The sporting sheets all gave the credit for that victory to 
Willoughby Philpotts Brush, and that lean, leathery gen- 
tleman and athlete deserves a lot of credit. Any freshman 
who can enter Valley Tech under such a hideous handicap 
as Willoughby Philpotts and graduate, known to all V. T. 
men and sundry only as Rawhide Bill, deserves a most 
tremendous lot of credit. And that Bill got. But Bill 
himself and the whole tough engineering gang, graduate 
and undergraduate, of Valley Tech know that the laurels 
for that hair-lifting 6-0 triumph rest rightly on the fair 
untroubled brow of Fat Tim Mulligan. There is a thing, 
however, which mighty few V. T. men know—that Fat 
Tim and not Rawhide Bill deserves the credit likewise for 
another splendid Seal Brown victory—the poking out of 
those stupendous cantilevers over Double Trouble. That’s 
why this started out to be a steel-erection story. 

At Double Trouble, Long Sound narrows and is called 
Tide River. And as though that narrowing might not 
cause sufficient grief to the congested water traffic of New 
Market, old Mother Nature set a long, flat, many-acred 
rock right plunk down in the middle of that strait. Through 
the constricted ways on either side of this huge obstacle 


the tides tear back and forth, so 

swiftly flowing that the designation 

Double Trouble only half names that 

pair of channels. Many times each day, however, they are 
named wholly, so resourceful is the vocabulary of the aver- 
age tug-boat skipper; but public print presents its limita- 
tions. 

Until the great metropolis of New Market decided that 
it was growing perpendicularly as fast as was expedient, 
and that it must plan to take on a swifter horizontal in- 
crease, no use or palliation had ever been found for Prison- 
er’s Island. The fact that New Market had placed on it a 
penal institution gave it no good excuse for being. That 
was, without a doubt, done by the city fathers in pure 
malice; to add injury to the insults daily heaped upon it 
by the scow-towing and barge-pushing brotherhood. 

But when at last bridge engineers got out their trusty 
slide rules and stress tables, that ill-favored channel blocker 
came at last into respectability and honor. Slide rule and 
stress table said that Prisoner’s Island offered New Market 
a bridge at millions less than the great suspension spans 
downtown, which had to clear the shipping of Long Sound 
in one tremendous leap. 

Therefore, at length, after much sliding about of T- 
squares and triangles and a great wearing down of pencil 
points, on each side of the island a colossal pier started to 
rise from the solid rock that lay just underneath the prison 
yards; and in the course of many months fraught with the 
hard work and hazard of the bridgeman’s trade, the Prison- 
er’s Island span of the new bridge thrust awe-inspiring 
cantilevers out over the water; one reaching daringly over 
half one strait toward the teeming square miles of New 
Market, the other stretching half across the south strait 
toward the vacant fields of Marchborough, which lay 
ripe and waiting for the swift growth that the completed 
bridge would pour upon them. And with the mighty 
bridge so splendidly begun, there came out of Valley Tech, 
bearing the honorable insignia C. E., two worthies on the 
scene, one sometime Willoughby Philpotts Brush—now 
Rawhide Bill, thank heaven—the other Fat Tim Mulligan. 

The steel-erection verb ‘“‘to rawhide,” as designating 
that ability in any executive from pusher of the bull gang 
to head steel raiser to drive men when they need driving, 
and sometimes when they don’t, has nothing to do with 
any characteristic of W. P. Brush, C. E. Rawhiding men 
was one of the poorest things that young Mr. W. P. did. 
Young Mr. W. P. built bridges on the theory that men will 
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work harder for you because they like you than 
you are possessed of a whiplash tongue and ¢i0i 
bunches of reénforced concrete knuckles. A ii 
theory, it having been proved to the satisfaction i 
that a boss, no matter how hard-boiled, be he ab| 
on the square, can command unswerving loyalty fri 
who think—at least—they hate him; and can get ft 
tonnage than one whose appeal is to their so-callia 
tions. 

Nevertheless, when the Prisoner’s Island span arfil 
levers were completed, and Mr. Pat Malloy, wi! 
engineered that work so well, resigned to swing | 
bigger job as erection chief for McMarshall & O’Citt 
Mr. W. P. Brush got his job. A certain Mr. Kone,#l 
the Bridge and Building Department of the Ironvi 
Company at that time, made this choice. This Mii 
on account of a superlative smoothness, cool-heald 
and cold-bloodedness, and the fact that if you triedjt 
him in too fast you got a headache, was known less 1 
affectionately in steel-erection circles as Ice Crear] 
he, speaking to some of his alleged superiors in tll 
ville organization regarding his selection of Mr. Iii 
successor, delivered himself as hereinafter quot. 
usual, Mr. Kone wasn’t arguing with his superiors; ¢ 
telling them: 

“Tt’s either Brush or someone else accepts respol!) 
for that bridge. To be sure, we have keener met! 
field force, and certainly we have harder drivers. # 
make no pretensions that Brush will ever be ai@ 
beater. But from now on we’ve got to have a man!” 
job that’s indestructible. That’s Brush. We’re ope’! 
and all New Market is rabid union. This didn’t 1/@l 
much when we were on Prisoner’s Island. Municip Pl 
erty, midstream, and no public ferries. We had }#! 
ourselves. But that’s over. The ground is now cl 
in the big town for the approaches and anchor i 
cantilever. i: 

“Know why Trap & Priest underbid us for tha 
We added too much margin for trouble with thelll! 
right there in the heart of town. But we left that ® 
off our bid for the work over in the vacant fields of # 
borough and got the work. But don’t you ever get te 
that we won’t receive visits aplenty from the rou;™ 
even over there. Trap & Priest will start their job t]# 
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start ours, and it’s going to be a knock-down, drag- 
uuir between union and open-shop to see which 
se better bridgemen—to see who hooks first steel 
;ner’s Island steel. And there’s going to be some 
led during that race that’ll break any engineer we 
cwn there that’s breakable. The job was made for 
h! He gets it—good and plenty!” 
. -eam Kone was telling them, and as always was the 
, was correct to nineteen decimal places. Wil- 
1} Philpotts had been rechristened Rawhide Bill be- 
, yu couldn’t wear him out. 
uiong and grueling football years at Valley Tech had 
»(shat long before the name of Willoughby Philpotts 
ailed charm and éclat to the pay-roll sheets of the 
.B. Department of the Ironville Steel Company. 
ars those four for the Seal Brown, the Dark Red 
1tig over that period a pitiless Juggernaut, manned 
ijlly by Jersey City stevedores, anthracite coal 
rand icemen, could one take seriously the under- 
aie comment at V. T. after each annual debacle in 
27) eF. 
uu lean, mean years those were, and Rawhide Wil- 
)) playing every minute in every game of them. The 
ic of the coaches and the trainer, Bill, and Now 
«« how ’tis. Headed straight for the Marchborough 
agranentt you? And now see 
elrou’re getting! The wonder 
1c-oaches and the trainer, Bill, 
t] idol of the cheering section. 
tt: of brilliancy marked the work 
Vioughby Philpotts, but utter 
rbility. Not a big man, he. 
‘£ sinew; but heavily boned, 
hbinted, undamageable. With- 
4 »eond’s time out in four years, 
ene at last to the final game of 
aier, that Dark Red battle which 
yyche sacredest of all the sacred 
atv. T. 
uifor Rawhide Bill that score 
lchave been 60-0 the other way 
Time without count a Dark 
‘an got free of the field that 
_¢d just that often did the raw- 
, \rty plod patiently up to him 
sy him nay. No brilliancy in 
vik,mind you. Aman loose and 
assill’s job to tiehim, Allright, 
tilhim. As they came down the 
|, (4 Bill came up. They met, and 
vis that. Ball down without a 
ri; , Without spectacular perform- 
2, ithout the flashing dive and the 
hike cutting down by which 
t |st-defense men work. No one 
wiust how the thing was done. 
ainevitable as sunrise, Bill and 
raner always met. The deer- 
tines, the rabbit-dodging ones, 
w|-tank ones—Bill met them all. 
révas no outrunning that short- 
yp g, heel-down-first, deliberate 
rdch. No change of direction 
1 change of pace avoided it. 
fl|-footed it right up to every last 
e)an-jack in red, and sweating 
isussionately as any sewer-trench 
ye. hauled ’em down. 
in time three men came avalanch- 
din the chalk lines; three—free 
hifield. Two burlies interfering 
a ird. Here was that first score 
njhere that much dreaded first 
ctown that always started off 
t ark Red scoring engine. The 
1 }‘own stands only shook off the 
nt espair by rising in a body and 
1ading of Rawhide Bill in tones 
t |ffled up the smiling Delaware, 
ly miles away, the utterly impos- 
e. And Bill, who aimed to please, 
it/zuffling up to that sod-shower- 
le dslide and stuck his head into 
rdst of it to see what he could 
. }e evidently saw in it a prolate 
psd revolution traveling in an 
lerable direction. What he did 
uit no man to this day can tell. 
1 avalanche does not dodge 
. oak saplings in its way, and 
s |e didn’t. It grinds down sap- 
ysi;ears them up by roots, rends 
mimb from limb. Only this one 
in} It plowed into that tough 
yu\l oak and, to the stark insanity 
thiSeal Brown stands, it piled up 
th ten-yard line as though it had 
1 }) against a mountain’s foot. 


“Gaw!’’ gasped old Doc Newman, iron hat riding the 
bridge of his nose, seegar—spelled otherwise at your peril, 
that being the kind he smoked—tilted up against his hat 
brim. ‘“‘Gaw! If I could only get that fellow mad!” 

And Fat Tim Mulligan, cheer leader, heard him praying 
there. 

Between the halves the score was 0-0, with Rawhide Bill 
still tying them to the five-yard line, the Seal Brown team 
then making stand after stand in the shadow of the posts; 
stand after stand against overwhelming odds, each adding 
glory to the glorious tradition of Seal Brown courage in 
dire straits, which is religion to all Seal Brown men. And 
because this legend is a verity, the Seal Brown-Dark Red 
game is the real football classic of each year, with the ac- 
cent on the football. Many another game may excel it in 
appurtenances; but for the downright fight and bitter 
rivalry and sportsmanship and guts that make a football 
game a football game, and not a mere chrysanthemum 
sale, it has no rivals. Year after year the Dark Red turns 
out twice as good a team as the Seal Brown; but year after 
year the stands are packed by tens of thousands, half of 
whem expect the Brown to play an even game against an 
enemy twice as good, and half of whom, staking their very 
shirts upon their faith, expect the Seal Brown team to whip 
that enemy. 


Squarehead Fought Like a Great Cape Buffalo, Bill Like a Pack of Cheetahs —So Fast 
He Seemed Five Places at Qne Time 


Between the halves the score was 0-0, and the whole 
vast quadrangle suddenly grew still as a fat lad clad in 
white marched solitary to the middle of the playing field. 
The Dark Red bleachers quieted first. They had seen this 
thing before, and like good sportsmen they respected it. 
Fat Tim Mulligan, cheer leader extraordinary, was about 
to open mid-game services. Fat Tim was a cheer leader 
extraordinary by reason of this: That he played all season 
long on the scrub in order to find out what he was leading 
the cheering for. And if there is any better place than on 
the scrub to find out what there is to be yelled for at a 
football game, that place has yet to be discovered. 

There was no hope for athletic glory in Fat Tim’s serv- 
ice in moleskin. He was a hopeless dub at every branch of 
athletics. In fact, Fat Tim lacked fight and brilliancy in 
everything he tried. But this you had to say for him: That 
though he seemed never to be able to get much out of him- 
self, he was a very wizard at the business of getting the best 
out of the other fellow. A cheer leader extraordinary, then. 
Mere noise being the object of the average megaphone 
shaker, he is often enough ridiculous. But Fat Tim aimed 
his stuff at the very soul of the man sticking it out, out 
there in the mud, with his body hammered sick. 

Tim Mulligan, alone on that great trampled field, raised 
his hands slowly as though in benediction, and as they 
reached full height, suddenly some- 
body yanked the valves up in a 
thousand locomotive sirens. 

“Hoole 

Down came Tim’s arms in a swift 
quarter circle and a thousand three- 
inch rifles barked. 

“Rah!” 

Tim doubled up his two fists and 
shoved them square up under every 
individual nose on the high Seal Brown 
stand. 

“Raee!”’ 

Came a raucous bray that made the 
chestnut trees on old South Moun- 
tain shake. 

“Hoo! Rah! Raee! 
Ray! Ray!” 

Like ocean music, that great roar- 
ing beat against the field-house walls, 
bringing many a grim and quiet smile 
inside and many a bracing back of 
sweat-soaked Seal Brown shoulders. 

Down at the great steel plant at the 
mountain’s foot the tall stacks seemed 
tosway; and John Puputzska, in the 
act of tucking in another piece of bal- 
last, paused with pick raised and a 
look of consternation on his face, as 
though the blast of Gabriel had 
sounded in his ears. 

And toiling up New Street hill half 
a game late, cursing the broken clutch 
finger that had caused this grief, and 
panting the pants of rotund middle 
age, two Seal Brown alumni looked at 
each other in sorrow and affliction. A's 
they remembered it, a roar of heart- 
filled loyalty such as that, and such 
as no college in the world can match, 
came only in support of a Brown team 
hopelessly overwhelmed. They lis- 
tened for the rest of it. It came. 

Out in the middle of that field to- 
ward which they panted as the hart 
pants for the water brook, Fat Tim’s 
legs had sagged. His white-duck 
knees were in the gridiron mud. His 
head was back, his hands spread to 
the sky. Ludicrous? Sure! Only 
nobody laughed. Without a move 
from Tim to space them, in perfect 
rhythm, three thunderclaps answered 
his supplication. 

“Valley! Valley! Valley!” 

“Jumping Beelzebub, Chappy!” 
said the one fat alumnus. ‘‘Touch- 
down!” 

“Touchdown or not, Johnny Pink- 
whiskers,’’ answered Chappy, “cam- 
era! Get this! Here’s where I run!”’ 

And so, with that vast eagerness 
which only Seal Brown men may 
know, and with apoplexy hovering 
joyously like some expectant condor 
over their sweating heads, those be- 
hemoths charged New Street grade 
toward that mighty yelling. Im all 
the world there is no school like Val- 
ley Tech, and never was, nor ever 
will be, world without end. Ask any 
man who ever wore seal brown. Amen! 

(Continued on Page 179) 
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People Will Eat a Greasy Sauce in Some Picturesque 
Corner of Dear Old Europe and Extol it to the Skies 


article, since they really occupy a forefront place in 

the cuisine of those select hotels with which the pub- 
lic associates superlative cookery, and also because they 
divide honors with the sweets and the pastries in popular 
esteem and demand. Sauces used to be, I am told, the 
very chiefest concern with the epicures in the days, for 
instance, of the glory of the old Hoffman House—and they 
used to be legion. 

Now they are fewer on the menus, but not the less im- 
portant, and in every hotel there are sauces which as 
variants of some usual sauce are a proprietary secret. That 
is, they are until a chef in plain clothes dines there and 
goes away with a fairly good guess as to what they are. 
Nothing short of poison can make a dish so distinctive 
that an expert cannot size it up and go away and make it. 


(): THE subject of sauces one could write a whole 


Perfection Through Experiment 


N UNWRITTEN law, however, makes it heinous for 
one chef to copy the masterpiece of another too closely. 
He would rather improve upon it and go his rival one bet- 
ter. The sauce, for instance, that went with the couronne 
Virginienne had its origin in a description of something of 
the sort detailed to the maitre d’hétel by a friend who had 
been gormandizing through Belgium. In some little hole 
in the wall boiled capon was served to him in a sauce the 
components of which included goose-liver paté. His mouth 
watered so when he talked about it that the maitre d’hétel 
kept handing him napkins to keep him going and render 
him intelligible. Monsieur de Grasse was called in. They 
judged the sauce to be either a velowté or a plain béchamel 
seasoned up with savory chicken broth, with the goose-liver 
paste added in chunks at the finish. 
“But,’’ said Monsieur de Grasse, ‘‘the paste would iney- 
itably disintegrate and become a fatty mess in the hot 
liquid. No, it cannot be that.” 


The «mattxre 
d’hétel made an- 
other guess. Fresh 
goose liver, cooked, 
pressed in a pan 
with truffles, and re- 
moved with a sharp 
cutter to make neat 

tablet-form 

pieces was his 

conjecture. The 

result as a gar- 

nish added to an 

already Lucul- 
lan sauce must have 
outdone the origi- 
nal. In fact the 
traveler said, ‘No, 
it is not just what 
I had at the Plat 
d’Evéque—it is bet- 
ter. Thatsauce was 
a little bit greasy, if 
Imustadmit it; sort 
of oily on top.” 

People will eat a 
greasy sauce in 
some picturesque 
corner of dear old 
Europe and extol it 
to the skies. But if 
such a thing were 
put before them in 
an American hotel 
they would hit the 
ceiling with that 
wonderful assump- 
tion of super-refinement which they 
only show on this side the Atlantic. 

The exact flavor of the basic sauce 
was worked out with experiments in 
different herbs and spices, and the 
bland flavor arrived at was assured 
for future occasions by a formula. 
They called it Strasburg, because that 
city, even were it without its tallest 
cathedral on earth, would still live forever as the birthplace 
of paté de foie gras. But Monsieur de Grasse worked 
without the formula. Chefs all do after a few repetitions, 
and the results are invariably identical. 

Exactly so with the sauce for those rissoles d’ Angouléme. 
It was a béarnaise @ la Martinique, so named not for a hotel 
but for the island of that name. Here the distinctive flavor 
was a secret with Monsieur de Grasse and the maitre d’hétel 
for a long time. Then somebody caught on and it was 
copied in one and another of the great kitchens of New 
York. This sauce was not dependent for its piquancy 
upon anything added at the last moment, but upon some- 
thing cooked long and slowly into the acidulated liquor 
which, combined with butter and eggs, makes a béarnaise. 
That something was the peel and juice of fresh limes. The 
idea came from St.-Pierre before the earthquake— 
St.-Pierre, that voluptuous spot of luxury. 

The making of those sauces in that banquet kitchen 
illustrates perfectly the thing which gives mellowness and 
bland perfection to the hotel cookery and which home 
cooks never learn—deliberation. All day, on the back part 
of that section of the great range downstairs where 
De Grasse presides, there had simmered the peeled limes, 
the usual shallots and the blade mace in a combination of 
savory vinegars. It was ready, its bouquet perfected, at 
twenty minutes to eight, when he worked with great speed, 
combining it with the eggs and butter. This was perfect 
timing and it was spared the hot-water bath, being ready 
just when the waiters filed by with the sauce boats. 

Just so with the sauce Strasburg. The basic elements— 
flour, chicken consommé, chervil, parsley and spices—had 
all been cooked into béchamel for him hours beforehand. It 
was thick and pasty and ready for reduction when re- 
portioned into his small sautoirs on the banquet range. 
De Grasse worked in the butter and heavy cream, a bowl 
of combined seasonings, strained it and added the goose 
livers. Those seasonings would have gone into a single 
portion of this sauce by the pinch and one at a time. For 
fifty portions he had taken time by the forelock and made 
up a prescription from the traveling tea cart of condiments 
which followed him upstairs. 
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Of course, he satisfied himself that it was all right 4 
not by tasting. Your virtuoso sauce cook preserves hims. 
from death by fatty degeneration. He makes the yy 
substitute for the palate. De Grasse held the saucep 
close under his chin, dipped a spoon up and down in. 
sauce and took long inhalations. This will conye 
flavor exactly—even to the degree of saltiness— 
have the genius for it and if you have not smoked, 
last night. MH | 
De Grasse and all his exalted clan will go withouta go 
deal to preserve their sensitiveness of taste and smell, 
insists that the aroma rather than the taste reves 
actual flavor with the greatest surety. More, he 
the aftertaste, the taste which anything leaves 
mouth, is the essential factor, and that this aftert 
bouquet, or aroma, which is first detected by the n 
can sustain his argument by the practice of tea taste 
who, when in doubt between two grades of tea, 2 


4 
* 
7 
a 


nose umpire. 


of dark-brown mirepois. There are plenty of ho 
agers who do not know what these vital sources _ 
business are, so don’t be alarmed at your own i 
Those who do know are the ones who really mana 
cuisines. Today and for some years past all Am 
cookbooks have declared for caréme, not for bée 
sauce making. . 
But I was enlightened in the hotel where the go 
according to béchamel is the thing, and the chef sa 
gives his good reasons in support of it. Put it this wa 
get the point of a dispute that has raged for upward of 
century: Your mother made milk toast or oyster stew a) 
she thickened the hot milk with flour stirred smooth 
cold milk. The dear soul was a disciple of béchamel, Ai 
she had, if you remember, a real set-to one night with yo| 
sister who had been to cooking school. eh 
& j \ 


De Grasse’s Brief for Bechamel e 


ISTER said, ‘‘When I make white sauce I comb nt flo 
and butter and add the milk. I cook the butter fir 
It’s the only way and it avoids lumps. You don’t have 
strain it. Didn’t you have to strain this, mother?” _ 
“I did; of course I did. Not that it was lumpy, bul 
always strain it.’’ Mother bridled, grew maternal—thec 
dispute was on. Sister had a host of authorities besides} 
teacher on her side. | 
“But,” said Monsieur de Grasse to me, “‘bécham 
plain thoroughly boiled flour and milk, or flour a 
chicken consommé for some uses, is the corner stone oft 
greatness of this hotel. Your real chef, although hem 
prefer the sauce caréme, which begins with the bu 
stead of ending with it, for certain sauces where the 
is to take up especially the flavor of onions or herbs cook, 
into it, much prefers a béchamel sauce to begin with.” 
Three to four hundred quarts of béchamel are preps 
the big kitchen every day and sent in casseroles to thes 
cooks. There it rests in a hot-water bath, to be conve 
on order into many different sorts of sauce. 
“Besides,” continued De Grasse, ‘‘the butter i 
sauce caréme is overcooked. Its flavor is injured. It! 
so digestible. Take sauce béchamel, add all the beate 
yolks and all the butter it will hold and you have 
landaise. It can’t be done d la caréme, for boiling ew 
the egg. Yet the flour must be cooked. Very well, ! 
mel is then your starting point. So with velouté, 80 
mornay—with all the white sauces.” 4 
As for straining the sauce, no chef ever has a lu 
sauce anyway. But all his sauces are strained th 
fine strainer, to aérate them and give them the las 
of velvet lightness. Mother wins. Sister goes und 
table. : 
When it comes to the especially flavored butte 
other fats that, added, give a sauce distinction, De! 
and all his associates were forever busy preparing 
Special refrigerators in the Louis Quinze and the | 
Cuisine were dedicated to their use. Jars of 
chicken fat, of fresh butter and of olive oil, sealed 
lard and set away to temper, contained capers, 
spices, aromatic vegetables, anchovies, shrimps, t 
lobsters. There was celery butter and pepper butter | 
ravigote—a seasoning de luxe with tomato and herbs # 
chutney, all packed into a clarified fat. A teaspoonful 
one or the other of these made the difference hetwe 
common sauce and sauce ambrosial. 


+e dark sauces—which are not 
«amon gravy from the dripping 
s)any people belieye—there were 
i lly simmering pans of mirepois; 
yard in diameter, silver inside 
copper jacket. Ham, chicken, 
ef—the bony pieces, slightly 

in the oven—went onto the 
ith broth added to them and 
) the flavor of chives and mush- 
ymatoes and herbs. Cooled and 
it went to the sauce cooks and 
1. with truffles, sauce financieére, 
ty ways it changed color and 
or meats or fish that demanded 
Ind piquant sauce. 
{is preparedness I soon learned 
ened as tempering. I began to 
if anything except the simple 
afit to eat if it had not been tem- 
. twas evident that a great many 
;yere not even fit to be cooked 
tly had had time to think it over. 
of repose are an actual ingredi- 
ie cooking. 
tr, for instance. Very much did 
i: as information which made me 
[ ould correct my grandmother. 
bek in icy New England, was 
to put away annually one hun- 
3 in the polar attic and to thaw 
«t in the oven as daily use re- 
1 from Thanksgiving to town 
in March. Grandmother worked 
vid. She should have put away a slab of unbaked 
d hacked off a chunk as often as she prepared to 
m this day their daily pie. 
iss the French method. You make the crust today, 
troll it, and tomorrow you bake it. Even the lady 
Gio, with her very deaconess-looking assistants, 
complete charge of the American pie in this para- 
f/rench pastry, was, as I noted, a perfect convert to 
srine. In fact she almost froze her pies before put- 
tlm in the ovens. Those were beautiful. They 
ike steel highboys. You would think she was going 
a drawer and take out her best hat; but no, she 
isecting the look of a dozen pies. 

Yi 


Sixty-Four:Fold Puff Paste 


I} never again to see the Franco-American entente 
( tely strained as in that labyrinth of bakeries down 
iithe second basement between the hotel grocéries 
«ce-cream rooms. All the incense of baking cakes, 
siolation of cinnamon and sugar into the genial 
t could not take away the chill of personal relations. 


He Makes the Nose Substitute for the Palate 


Ohio, for instance, declared 
that the trick of the un- 
soaked undercrust was hers 
and she could teach a thing 
or two to those Frenchmen. 
They smiled—the age-old 
smile of the Gaul for the 
upstart barbarian. 

Said Ohio, “‘ My folks were 
up to it ninety years ago. 
You roll your bottom crust 
on a table strewn with corn 
meal. You put lots of sugar— 
no flour—on top of the crust 
after it lines the pan, and 
the apples on top of that. 
And you have the hottest 
oven you can get—for five 
minutes—then you cool it 
down. That apple pie will 
have a dry bottom crust.” 

“Very good,’’- said Mon- 
sieur Breval. “‘That is an 
ancient trick with fruit tarts. 
No news at all. But fruit 
should never have more than 
a top crust anyway.’ So he 
begged the question and car- 
ried an air of toleration. 

From him, at any rate, 
e came the puff paste. Talk 
about accuracy! 'That man 
referred to his great trays of 
puff paste in the ice boxes as 
sixteen or thirty-two or sixty-four. This referred to the 
number of times the butter and flour had been folded and 
rolled out. The sixty-four would go into his great steel 
oven in rounds two inches in diameter and less than three- 
eighths of an inch thick. It would puff to fifteen times its 
original height, hold its shape and come out a perfect 
vol-au-vent case for sweetbreads or chicken; and, as he 
fondly pointed out, one could count sixty-four transparent 
layers, or leaves, in its structure. And all this due to no 
other rising than the ice-cold air inclosed between the 
layers of the sixty-four folds of the raw paste! 

“Tt takes muscle to roll that stuff,’ he would say, and 
point to his herculean forearms. “If you’re short, like me, 
you stand on a box and bear down.” 

Breval used a French rolling-pin too. It looked like a 
wash stick, a tapering thing a yard long, and he considered 
mother’s rolling-pin a mere American amateur. 

Like most of the highest-grade cooks, he detests the 
machinery which keeps a great kitchen up to date. The 
cake mixers he endures.. Without them his helpers would 
have to be legion; but a very expensive improvement—a 
pastry chopper supposed to cut the butter and lard and 
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It Was Never Any Problem to Me Where That Missing Ectair Went 
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flour to perfection he will have none of. Its inner mysteries 
were always found choked with walnuts and other articles 
that kept it a chronic invalid with inflammation of the 
gears. Just so with the beautiful silver pan standing in a 
tripod made to rotate around wooden paddles that work 
twenty pounds of sirup into that creamy fondant necessary 
for certain frostings. He would have none of it, insisting 
that the sirup must be worked on marble slabs by two 
powerful men who swish it back and forth with mahogany 
paddles like snow shovels. 

There are details of his methods which utterly contra- 
dict the traditions of our best families from Salem to 
Charleston. Ask that aunt of yours who is such a wonder- 
ful cake maker whether she creams the butter into the 
sugar or into the flour as the first operation in cake mak- 
ing. She will answer, ‘‘Sugar.’’ This is so traditional that 
it ought to be in the Bible, and every cookbook in English 
from Marion Harland to bulletins from the Department of 
the Interior—so aptly employed in issuing cookery pam- 
phlets—agrees with aunty. But Monsieur Breval goes it 
backward. He puts the butter and flour together in the 
mixers, combines the egg yolks and sugar, and effects a 
final liaison of these with the beaten egg whites. He points 
to the extra velvety texture of his cake to prove himself 
right. 

Teachers in a cooking school would be afraid to put a 
cake into an oven as cool as his. 


Delicate Quen Control 


“TUST a pleasant place on a cold night,” he says, with- 

drawing his arm from the long low opening of the brick 
oven. Then he nods bien to Sylvestre and Michel, who 
come with great boards supporting a dozen big pans of 
poundcake. They slide the pans into that easy-going oven, 
clang shut the doors and nobody goes near it for three 
hours. 

An oven thermometer, in my opinion, would scarcely 
register three hundred degrees for all his buttery cakes. 
But he fairly explodes his sponge cakes with heat, and the 
puff paste, always baked in the patent steel ovens to which 
he has become converted, goes into such a fury of an oven 
as would make the amateur at home call out the fire 
department; never less than four hundred and sixty 
degrees until the marvelous shells and forms of fewilletage 
have puffed. Then he puts Sylvestre at the gas valve and 
makes him lower the heat by charitable gradations, which 
he declares is gratifying to the pastries and persuades them 
to keep their form. 

Breval dominated his department as Tortoni ruled the 
ice-cream room. They were not superseded by some 
equally important chef coming in with the night shift. 
Indeed, Breval was his own night-and-day boss and I 
used to wonder if he ever went home. After the working 
hours, when there was no more bustle of white-linen forms 
in his mixing rooms and the ovens stood empty, he would 

(Continued on Page 197) 
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I Said, “‘Reverend 


N RESPONSE to my request position as per ad, 
| Mr. Forman, you ask: (1) Whatis yourage? (2) 
Nationality? (3) Married or single? (4) State 
experience. 

For reply please note answers following: (1) 23 yrs. 5 
mos. (2) American. (3) Yes. (4) See below. 

In stating my experience in the matter, Mr. Forman, will 
say it is a delicate subject, but will try to give you all the 
facts in the case and you can use your own judgment. 

It started by accident about six weeks ago, when I hap- 
pened to meet Lady Baker on Medbury Street carrying a 
heavy basket. I had never known Lady very well because 
she was the shy kind; but I had always liked her because 
she was so sensible. 

I said, ‘‘ Hello, Lady, where are you going?” 

She sort of lifted her shoulders and said, ‘I’m going 
home, Afton.”’ 

‘“‘Well, what are you doing with that basket?” I asked. 

It was always pleasant to talk to Lady, because she 
could carry on a conversation about something else than 
the way Cherie Sherry looked in Parted Lovers. 

“Oh,” she said, “‘it is the strangest thing. I was just 
carrying it around because carrying baskets is my favorite 
outdoor sport, when all of a sudden at the grocery store 
somebody filled it full of vegetables and baking soda. What 
do you make of that, Watson?” 

Well, Mr. Forman, I was just going to ask if I could carry 
it for her when I figured that maybe I was going too far. It 
is better to be wise than sorry. So, being of a determined 
character, I changed the subject, remarking, just to say 
something, ‘‘How’s Netty?” 

“Oh,” she said, “‘Netty’s fine. Why don’t you come 
around and see her?”’ 

“Well,” I said like a boob, ‘‘maybe I will.” 

That was all the conversation that passed between us; 
and I give you my word, Mr. Forman, I had not thought 
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Bey ERNEST 


of going to see Netty since six years before; and in fact all 
I was thinking of then was not to see Netty at all, but to 
go around and jolly Lady a little because she looked so pale, 
and I knew she had a pretty miserable time at home with 
her stepmother and her stepsister. 

So that night along about eight o’clock I said to myself, 
“Well, I had better drop around and see how Lady’s 
getting on.” 

I rang the bell, the door opened and there stood Netty. 
She was all dressed up and looked good, though I had never 
been able to stand for Netty since that time when I took 
her to a high-school party and she danced fifteen times 
straight with the captain of the football team. 

I said, ‘‘ Hello, Netty.” 

She said, ‘‘ Hello, Afton.” 

Well, Mr. Forman, I was just getting ready to ask, 
“Where is Lady?” when Netty went on as follows: 

“Tt’s certainly a treat to set eyes on you again, Afton. 
Where have you been keeping yourself? Lady said you 
were going to drop in and see me. Now I suppose you'll 
want me torun out somewheres. Well, I’ll have to tell ma 
first, that” 

“Netty had hardly yelled this when Mrs. Baker walked 
into the hall, smiling and weighing about two hundred 
pounds. 

“Why here is Afton,” she said. “‘Netty has been won- 
dering for a long time why you didn’t come and see her. 
She was pretty near crying about it last night.” 

When Mrs. Baker said this Netty broke in, “Oh, now, 
ma, you stop!” 

Well, Mr. Forman, my character is a very determined 
one; and since nothing else could be done, I now decided 
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’* gand Then My Throat Dried Up and I Could Not Get Another Word Out 
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to make the best of what had happened.’ So I bro! 
out into a pleasant laugh. 4 
“That's fine,’ Mrs. Baker remarked. ‘It is ce 
tainly good to hear aman laughing around the house 
“Ma,” Nettie now said, ‘“‘we’re going to the Ne 
Orpheus to see Gloria Glorialis in Love’s Sacrifice. Car 
you have Lady fix us up something to eat for the ti 
when we come back?”’ 
““Of course I can,” said Mrs. Baker. “Now don'tg 
lost on the way home.” q 
I gave another low laugh and we went out into t 
night. a 
Well, there | was, Mr. Forman, I had come to see Lat 
and the only time I saw her was when we got back aft 
the movie and she scooted in and out of the dining roc 
with sandwiches, and so forth. If she had only been a 4 
termined character she might have asserted herself a litt 
with her stepmother and stepsister, but all she did was | 
say, ‘‘Good evening, Afton.’ And she looked paler “a 
ever. S| 
My intentions were to come the next evening and s 
Lady; but before I left that night I found such out of t 
question because I had involved myself in anothe da 
with Netty. 
Well, Mr. Forman, that was how it started. The pi 
cession had begun and went on. Night after night w: as 0 
long round of movies and different kinds of ice-cream s0¢ 
After the first week, sometimes I would tell myse 
“Well, I will never put foot inside the New Orpheus ag@ 
and I will not eat another spoonful of this melted-fudt 
sundae slop.”’ But when Netty would begin, ‘‘Tomorr\ 
night we’ll see Carnation Flower in Love’s Mating, t 
Greatest Film of the Century, and then we’ll drop 
somewhere and have one of those new Marshmall 
Dreams with Chopped Nuts,” I would answer as follow 
“All right.” Well, Mr. Forman, what could I have sal 
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_ The only satisfaction I had was in the idea that I was 
outting out Roy Calhoun; but being as Roy didn’t seem to 
ye interested there any more, that was not so much of a 
\atisfaction as some might have supposed. 


} 


_ All this time I had not had much more than a look at 
uady. Oncet I had kind of suggested, ‘‘ Maybe Lady would 
like to see Daffodil Grace in The Bride’s Revenge.’’. But 
Jetty had answered with a laugh, ‘‘Lady doesn’t like 
‘novies; she is too serious. The only thing she finds 
yleasure in is reading some good book.” 

It was just once, and then by accident, that I had a 
hance to talk with Lady at all. She opened the door 
instead of Netty. She looked pretty tired. 
| “Hello, Lady,’ I said, ‘‘how’s everything?”’ 

_ “Oh,” she said, ‘“‘everything’s fine.” 

“You don’t look as if it was,’’ I told her. 

| “Yes, I do,” she said. ‘‘Netty’ll be a little late this 

‘vening because her mother’s fixing her new dress; they 

‘on’t like it the way it came from the dressmaker’s.”’ 

| “What are you reading now?” I asked her, just to say 

omething. 

| “What do you mean?”’ she said. 

_ “Netty told me you were always reading a good book.” 

| She gave a look that made me feel uncomfortable. 

| “Tt’s a good book all right,”’ she said. *“‘It’s a cookbook. 
can’t do without it. I keep it under my pillow at night. 
leave it in the oven—I sleep on the stove.”’ 

_ The way she said this made me feel mean. 

_ “Lady,” I said, “you ought to be like your stepmother; 
‘ou ought to laugh and grow fat.” 

| “That’s what I think,” she said; “‘but if you were me 
st what would you laugh at?” 

_ And then quick she put her hands before her face and I 
ould see the tears streaking through. But before I could 
ink of anything to say to cheer her up she’d turned around 
iad left the room. 

| Well, Mr. Forman, this little scene not only made me all 
onfused but it filled me full of feelings which I had never 

2fore experienced, not even in the two times when I was 

agaged in high school. I wanted to yell and also I 

anted to kick somebody. But most of all I wanted to 

vab Lady and sling her over my shoulder and carry her 


away out of that rotten family. And while I was in this 
state Netty showed up. 

“Hello, Afton,” she said. 

Well, I was so full of what I had been thinking that just 
then the only thing in the world that mattered to me was 
to see Lady again and as soon as possible. 

So I said to Netty, “‘Let’s not go to look at Aprilette 
Sunshine tonight at the New Orpheus. I don’t feel like it. 
I’d rather stay right here.” 

At first I was afraid there would be some kind of a row; 
but no, not in the least. 

“Won’t that be fine?” Netty said, and right away by 
her voice I ought to have known what was doing. “Yes, 
we'll spend the evening right here. Isn’t it nice and cozy? 
Oh, what a pity it can’t last!” 

Well, Mr. Forman, I was still thinking of Lady, and the 
more I thought of her the more I wanted to think of her. 

So I said, because it was the only thing that came into 
my head at the time, “I don’t see why it can’t last.” 

Now I did not mean anything by this piece of repartee, 
Mr. Forman. As far as I was concerned, it was the same 
as if I had said, ‘It looks like it will be a nice day.” 

But it was evident to me in a hurry that I had made one 
serious mistake. Netty threw her arms around me, and a 
minute later, when Mrs. Baker had been called in to kiss 
me, I knew it was all over but the rice. I tried to laugh the 
incident off, but Mrs. Baker only said, ‘Well, I always 
hoped I would have a son-in-law with a merry laugh; it 
makes the home so much pleasanter.”’ 

I now realized up to the handle I was going to marry 
Netty and it made me feel sick all over. Because at the 
same moment I also realized that the one and only person 
in the world I wanted to marry was Lady Baker. 


II 


Wipers: Mr. Forman, I don’t have to tell you that a 
man with a strong will power is not like some poor 
timid girl afraid to say aye, yes or no. When I saw I was 
in for it I knew that what the case needed was a strong de- 
termination to see same through. 

Before this I had always said to myself, ‘‘ Well, if there 
is one kind of a girl I will never marry it is Netty. If you 


ever wanted to see a baseball game she would take you to 
the New Orpheus, and the way she runs around in Roy 
Calhoun’s car while Lady wears the rotten clothes and 
sweeps the front porch shows she is selfish.” 

But since everything had been settled, I determined 
that the best way I could show my will power would be 
by marrying Netty and then reforming her character 
afterwards, thus making her into a woman different from 
her mother. 

The only trouble was I could not get Lady out of my 
head the same as I wanted to. I would start telling myself, 
“Well, after I am married to Netty everything will be all 
right.”” And after I had repeated it about five times I 
would catch myself saying, ‘‘ Well, after I am married to 
Lady everything will be all right.” 

But this did not discourage me, instead only making me 
try harder, the same as with all determined characters. 

However, a week after getting engaged a more serious 
incident took place. It was an evening when I did not 
have a date, but I decided to drop in to settle a question 
which had been bothering me for a couple of days. 

This was the question: As soon as I had got engaged to 
Netty, Mrs. Baker had seen it was the opportunity to go 
on an automobile camping trip, because Mr. Baker had 
just bought a secondhand relic that was a good deal like an 
automobile unless you looked at it close; but he was only 
just learning to drive, same having never before handled 
anything more complicated than a wheelbarrow. Mrs. 
Baker and Netty and me were to go on this trip, and what 
I wanted was a fourth party. I don’t know, Mr. Forman, 
whether or not you have spent hours listening to discus- 
sions about whether Belle Beautiful in The Love Prince is 
not better than Goldie Dreams in Love and a Throne, or 
whether Bonnie Sweet is not getting too old to play the 
lead in Stolen Delights. Well, if you have, Mr. Forman, 
you will understand how I felt and why I wanted Pete 
Wheeler or somebody sensible like that to go along with 
us so we could have a little real conversation now and 
then. 

At Baker’s, Lady said, ‘‘ Netty isn’t here just now, and 
Mrs. Baker isn’t either. They went down to the station 

(Continued on Page 97) 


Netty Plumped Down on the Ground and Said, “I’m Through; it’s Somebody Else’s Turn to Raise Their Hand and Get the Meal” 
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T SEEMED fortunate to 
[ sete Kent that Uncle 

GeorgeStukely had brought 
up both his cars, since their 
separate charms distracted 
young Olive Puddy and kept 
her busy hopping between the 
monstrous black machine, 
halted before the  pillared 
porch, and a smaller, simpler 
gray affair behind it. Stukely 
sat on his father’s steps and 
watchedthelIrish andJapanese 
chauffeurs take on the dazed 
aspect of men witnessing a 
hideous fire as Olive pulled 
awry the lap robes of one car 
and then went tumbling about 
the steering gear of the other. 
Stukely observed the fat child 
with pleasure. This activity 
kept her out of the white 
farmhouse in which his 
nephew, Joseph George Stukely 
Fancher, was making a last 
soaring protest against the trip 
to Southampton. The baby’s 
serial howls mingled with 
Olive’s shrill notice of inter- 
esting things in the delicious 
vehicles. 

She flung two hundred yards 
across the moist highway to 
her mother on the Puddy 
porch, ‘‘Mamma, there’s a 
silver bottle in this one! I 
bet it’s got licker init!’’ And, 
“Mamma, this here one’s got 
a tag on a cushion says five 
dollars! Ain’t it nice Mrs. 
Kent’s brother’s so rich?”’ 

“There’s something lovely 
about your frankness, Olive,” 
Stukely said, tapping a fresh 
cigarette on the back of one 
brown hand. 

Olive greenly surveyed the 
tall lad and answered, ‘‘Aw, 
quit bein’ refined! Mr. Joe 
talks nicer’n you do an’ he 
don’t try to be funny! Shut 
yer head!”’ 

“Good heavens,” said Uncle 
George, hidden from Olive 
behind a white pillar, “how 
do you stand her, Stuke?”’ 

“She’s just part of the 
scenery, Uncle George. After 
a year, I’m used to her. She 
has a passion for Joe. She’s 
waiting for Norah to die so 
she can be the second Mrs. Fancher. I think it’s im- 
moral,” Stukely yawned, ‘‘at her age. She’s nine.” 

Olive now crawled under a car and the president of the 
Amasset Trust Company came timidly from shelter. He 
stood gazing down the roadway toward Gossetville’s far 
roofs and twirled his waxed mustache while he reviewed 
seven farms visible in the shallow valley and the calf romp- 
ing alone under a tulip tree by the Rev. Gavin Kent’s 
gateway. 

““When are you people going to get tired of this wilder- 
ness, Stuke?”’ 

“Never. Dad bought this place to have a beautiful old 
age on, and,”’ said Stukely, ‘“‘he’s havin’ it. Joe thinks we 
could buy three more acres this fall.” 

The capitalist nodded concessively. 

“T must say that heathen of Norah’s has made the place 
pay. Expected your father to sell it in six months. Clever 
of Norah to marry a man who knows farming. . . . What 
on earth d’you do at night?” 

“Bridge,” said Stukely. “Joe puts up a lot better game 
than Norah or I do. Seems there was a bridge club in his 
battalion—two prize fighters and an actor and a valet. One 
night a shell dropped and broke up the club.” 

Mr. George Stukely said, ‘“‘Good heavens!”’ and then 
retreated behind the pillar once more, as Olive Puddy came 
greasily from under the motor and dashed up the steps to 
heave herself at the Rev. Gavin Kent, emerging beautifully 
from his doors. 

The retired rector of Saint Philip’s Church, on Madison 
Avenue, in New York City, staggered only a little at the 
impact of Olive’s affection, and told Stukely, “‘The baby 


“‘Oh,’’ Said Marovas, ‘‘You Have Come to See Me?”’ 


seems to be slowing down, my dear boy. Just put this bag 
in the car. No, I haven’t forgotten anything. Now re- 
member not to work too hard. I’m much relieved that 
Joe’s hired that Carter boy. Norah just mentioned that 
she thinks Junior would like one of Ermyntrude’s kittens 
to take to Southampton. But I think I’ve persuaded her 
that it needs a mother’s care still. And do try to find out 
what this colony of imbeciles is—or are—down by the 
river. I feel rather guilty about letting them camp there 
without you or Joe inspecting them, but the man in charge 
had an intelligent voice, and it’s interesting to be the host 
of a school of velocity. I’ve no notion how one studies 
velocity in a meadow and I’m too blind to know whether 
they had instruments along. I can’t quite accept Joe’s 
statement that they all look—what did he call them?— 
lame-brain.”’ 

“Lame-brain’s right, daddy. No; _ they look idiotic, 
though. I saw some of ’em when I took the bull down this 
morning,’ said Stukely, vaguely wishing that his father 
wouldn’t stand patting his black head with the chauffeurs 
watching among the heaped luggage. ‘“‘They wear Russian 
clothes—blouses and sandals—and one of them came over 
and asked me whether Erasmus would mind being sketched. 
Probably expected Razz to come and stand on the wall or 
something. Have you made friends with the campers 
down in the meadow, Olive? They’ve been there all night 
and i 

“Yup,” said Olive, climbing Doctor Kent’s right leg. 
“Mr. Marovas is nice. He let me feel his earring. It’s got 
a kind of gold tassel on it. He’s nice.” 

*Marovas, Olive?” 
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“Yup, Marovas. He’s a 
Rushun,”’ said Olive, sitting 
on Stukely to look up com- 
fortably at his father. 

Mr. George Stukely came 
from hiding to cry, “Gavin, 
have you let that faker camp 
on your place? My G—ood- 
ness, he’s got every poet in 
New York in his gang of in- 
valids! You won’t have a 
flower left! Stukely, look out 
for the chickens! Dmitri 
Marovas!”’ 

Doctor Kent let his trained 
ecclesiastical barytone over- 
whelm the banker’s tenor and 
said wildly, rubbing his yellow 
spectacles on his arched nose, 
“That’s really rather dread- 
ful! Of course, I suppose the 
man’s sincere, and so forth, 
but ——” 

“Sincere! Every medical 
man in New York took a shot 
at him last winter! Gavin, 
how can any man—eyen 4 
Russian or a Turk or whateye 
he is—be sincere and say that 
he ran faster than a camel out 
of Turkestan, and that h 
never has to sleep? I hear 
the brute lecture! One of thi 
boys in my office is taking hi) 
fool course. Ask any doctor| 
They’re all laughing thei 
heads off. He’s nothing but; 
fad!” 

““My dear George,”’ the oli 
man said tenderly, ‘‘I wa 
rector of Saint Philip’s fo 
twenty-five years. Durin 
that time every doctor in Ne) 
York denounced at least thirt 
kinds of new physical cultu| 
and faith healers and whe 
not, but thefads all continue 
to flourish as the green ba 
tree, and ——”’ 

Norah Fancher flashed fro) 
the doors in an unbelievab| 
hat and her gayest Spanis 
shawl, sternly commandin’ 
“‘Dad, stop that noise 
Junior’s succumbing! Joe! 
reading Jeremiah to hir 
What’s happened?”’ 

““My dear child,”’ her fath’ 
moaned, “it seems that tl 
camp by the creek is Dmil| 
Marovas and his physical ct! 
ture school! That Russian, you know, who had the colo} 
at Florence where that poor French poet died.” | 

Norah said, ‘‘Oh, that idiot? Yes, I knew you should, 
have told those people they could stay down there. Allt/ 
eerebrals in New York were taking his course this sprit) 
He slaps them when they don’t behave. Stuke 
don’t you think we could take one of the little chicke| 
down with us? Junior quite loved one that came in y! 
terday when he was | 

“Who’s going to feed it worms and things at Sou! 
ampton?”’ 

“That is difficult,” his lovely sister admitted with an | 
of abandonment, and then implored, ‘Now, Stuke, ple! 
don’t let Joe sleep without at least one sheet over hi: 
And don’t let him get his hair cut until I’m back. 4 
listen! Junior’s stopped!”’ : 

Joe Fancher’s melodious drawl welled from the liv} 
room in the hush: 

““Nebuchadnezzar the king of Babylon hath devou! 
me, he hath crushed me, an’ made me an empty vest) 
he hath swallered me up like a dragon.’ . Is he 
his eyes shut? ‘The sound of a cry from 0 
Babylon, an’ great destruction from the land of f 
Chaldeans.’ . . Don’t he look melancholy? If® 
starts bawlin’ on the road down, Mrs. Kent, ‘you bel! 
open up on him with some Ezekiel. Grandmamma Us’ 
read me asleep on Ezekiel when I was young out! 
Eutropius an’ busted my leg fallin’ offa Jasper Whibbs 


hawg pen onto a nigger. Or have the Reverend K 
recite that piece about ‘It must be so. Plato, t! 
reasonest well.’ Preachers all know that one. Da 
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agged it in every time he preached a funeral down in 
ewe Uh-huh! The chaplain tried to get it goin’ oncet 
‘hen we were buryin’ some persons in my battalion, only 
shell landed sorta kinda neighborly an’’’—Mrs. Kent 
seamed slightly; Joe went on—“‘int’rupted his elo- 
uence. ae Norah, come get this kid of yours. He’s 
copped off. Lady, you hang onto this Bible and 
sise some Ezekiel on him if he starts in again.” 
In a dreadful pause, Joseph George Stukely Fancher 
yw appeared, borne by his nurse in a white enameled 
asket stenciled with scarlet rabbits, followed by his 
other and grandmother trailing things proper to babies 
om their arms, by the chauffeurs bearing cases and 
hakets, and by his limber, long father, whose bleached 
iir was moist from the strain of so much reading. Feet 
coved warily on the gravel, and even Olive Puddy was 
ent while the family bestowed itself in motors and 
rah Fancher hung for a moment on her husband’s neck, 
aploring, “Now don’t eat apple pie late at night; and 
r heaven’s sake, don’t have your hair cut until I get 
ick, and don’t get interested in that loathsome Turk 
ywn by the river!” 
“Goodness gracious, gal,’ said Joe, folding her shawl 
ver her mouth with one hand and pulling her nose with 
‘e other, “‘when I’ve got rid of you an’ that kid of yours 
two weeks, would I take up with any other noosance? 
m gonna get me a rubber pillow an’ sleep three days an’ 
; Stuke do all the work around. Uh-huh! G’-by. 
1 telephone me right away you get to Southampton, 
mb, so’s I’ll know you got there. G’-by, reverend. Yeh, 
1 take care of Stuke like he was made of tishy paper. 
i-by. . . . Get offa that car, you Olive, or I’ll lam 
‘e snoot off your map!” 

‘Olive fluttered in pink gingham after the cars down the 
‘iveway and down the dusty road. The calf Wamba 
shered under his tulip tree raised a lamentable baw! of 
/ewell and the cat Ermyntrude waved her slick sulphur 
il from a post of the wire fence. Below the orchard in 
s meadow, rimmed with stone by the waters of the creek, 
[2 bull Erasmus commenced a roar that thudded pleas- 
tly in the heat as Joe Fancher sat down on the steps, 
-2dding his smart gray coat, and began to unlace a smart 
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brown shoe, saying, “Howl, Babylon! Wasn’t I civ’lized 
all the time your fool uncle was here, ace? Yeh? My 
teeth ached, I was so refined! I bet he had spikes on his 
neck an’ a jail record when he was young, he’s so good an’ 
genteel now!”’ 

Stukely chuckled, ‘“‘He was an awful rounder, Joe. 
Hey! Don’t get undressed out here! Mrs. Puddy’s over 
on her porch!’’ 

Joe nursed a silk sock from a long white foot and brooded: 

“Tt was a sad hour for everybody when old man Adam 
invented clothes. Yeh, an’ the dawg that invented socks 
ran him a close second. Those campers down by the 
branch are sensibler dressed than us. A Russian blouse an’ 
a pair of floppy pants can be stood. For six long years, 
guy, in the Marines, I had to wear tight clothes an’ be all 
pretty. Now I’m gonna be comfortable until that idiotic 
uncle of yours runs in again or a bishop snoots round to 
shake hands with the reverend. Listen at Erasmus roar! 
If those campers have tried to feed him ice cream or some- 
thin’, he’ll go on all night. What was this dreadful excite- 
ment the reverend fell into, sorta, when that terr’ble Olive 
said this Marovas runs the camp down yonder? I dunno,” 
he sighed, getting free of his other sock, “why all you re- 
fined apes get so thrilled over a Russky. What’s this egg 
practice? ’Nother book about Olga Petrovitch sittin’ all 
melancholy on a hydrant, thinkin’ how her soul hurts her? 
Or is he a bare-nekkid dancer with a ballet, or what?” 

Stukely rolled another cigarette and tried to drag to- 
gether any notion of Dmitri Marovas. These arrivals 
from Russia seemed less wonderful ninety miles from Saint 
Philip’s parish and the agitated voices of suave ladies at 
tea. Fifteen months of his father’s farm had calmed him 
about Russians. In his one year of college he had solemnly 
discussed Russians, and Russians had been rather impor- 
tant, even, at school. But now he could not quite remem- 
ber anything of Dmitri Marovas save that the fellow had 
given shows of his pupils at a little theater in New York 
last winter. 

“Dunno, Joe. He teaches some sort of physical-culture 
stuff and Oh, yes, he had a school at Florence, in an 
old palace. There was a lot of talk about him last winter.” 
“New York,” said Joe, ripping open the collar of his 
correct blue shirt, “is a dreadful dump. It’s so civ’- 
lized an’s’phisticated that any ape with a name like that, 
an’ his nerve, can be more talked about than a good 
high-grade killin’ would be down in Gawgia.’”’ He made 
his pale eyebrows writhe on the inordinate tan of his 


He Watched a Woodpecker Sample the Ruined Tree 
and Reject it as Too Solid, and Then a Female 
Loudly Said, ‘“‘I Want to Use Your Telephone!" 


forehead and curled his arrogant nose into a button of con- 
temptuous wrinkles, then chuckled, “Hear Erasmus, kid! I 
bet one of those skinny she-campers has tried to pet him. 
Go tell that thing calls himself our hired man to go see 
what’s wrong with Razz. Uh-huh! For a just middle- 
sized bull, he’s makin’ a fearful lotta noise. =I’ 
gonna change my duds. What time d’you guess 
Norah’ll make Southampton?”’ 

“Let her telephone you from Uncle George’s,’”’ Stukely 
snorted; “don’t waste our money on calls, you idiot! I’d 
be ashamed to flirt with my wife the way you 

His sister’s husband planted a sole between Stukely’s 
shoulders and sent him tumbling down the steps and partly 
across the driveway, then stood swinging a shoe in either 
hand with his turquoise eyes dreamily watchful. 

“You treat me mean, ace! I gotta tol’rate this woman 
I’m married with ’cause grandmamma raised us to be polite 
to ladies. Flirt with her? She dunno how! Civy’lized 
women don’t, guy. An American lady’s notion of how to 
flirt with a fella is: First, she lays her head on his shoulder 
an’ says, ‘My, ain’t you a husky hound, kid!’ And then 
if he don’t kiss her directly she’s very likely to bite his ear 
off him. Frawg ladies an’ English dames know how to 
flirt, an’ there’s ladies down in Gawgia, too But your 
fool sister’s idea of how to kind of woo me was to look at 
me once an’ then haul me to a preacher. Go see 
what’s wrong with Erasmus. He’s kinda too noisy for a 
preacher’s bull,” said Joe, and walked into the house, de- 
claiming, ‘‘The sound of a cry from outa Babylon, an’ 
great destruction from the land of the Chaldeans!”’ 

Stukely sat cross-legged on the gravel and heard the 
melodious voice chanting Jeremiah’s doleful cadences all 
the way upstairs, until the words mingled with one another 
in a drowsy monotone just audible against the roaring of 
Krasmus. Certainly the auburn bull was vexed, perhaps 
by the red-and-white tents of the campers next to his pas- 
ture by the creek. The tall boy rose and stretched his arms 
luxuriously, feeling the sun through his shirt of thin brown 
cotton, and then idled around the white house into the 
beryl comfort of the sloping orchard. He skirted the wood- 
pile with a slightly guilty glance at its diminished bulk, 
and stopped to roll another cigarette beside a tree shattered 
by last week’s thunderstorm. Joe prophesied innumer- 
able apples in September. Here and there green lumps 


began to blush on the stiff boughs. It was most remark- 
able that some apples ripened more quickly than others 
under the same weather, and that crab apples behaved so 
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HE story of Weber and y AP = mo 
[iat nears its end. Felix HSM 2 


The separation of the 
team still was two years 
away when the music hall’s seventh season began with 
undimmed brilliance in mid-September, 1902, but the 
horizon already was clouding. Broadway saw only the 
sun blazing from the zenith and thought of Weber and 
Fields as fixtures. No hint reached even to members 
of the music-hall company for another fifteen months. 

In midsummer of 1902, John Stromberg, whose music 
had been one of the music hall’s distinctions, died. All 
Broadway was at his funeral and all Broadway sobbed 
when an orchestra played the dead composer’s Come 
Back, My Honey Boy, to Me. Stromberg had written 
part of the score for the new season’s show. One of these 
posthumous numbers, Come Down, My Evenin’ Star, 
was sung by Miss Russell in Twirly Whirly, and brought 
more tears to Broadway eyes. A successor was found 
for Stromberg, but the music of the Weber and Fields 
shows never again was quite the same. 

De Wolf Hopper was gone starring. It cost Joe and 
Lew $15,000 outright to procure a successor they 
deemed worthy. That was the sum they paid to obtain 
the release of Willie Collier from a contract with Jacob 
D. Litt, then a figure in show business. Collier and his 
wife, Louise Allen, drew a stiff salary in addition. 

Sam Bernard, too, left again to head a company of 
his own, and in December Julian Mitchell dropped out 
to stage, direct and buy an interest in The Wizard 
of Oz. With him went Bessie Clayton, his wife. But 
Peter Dailey was back; Charles A. Bigelow, a first-rate 
comedian, was a newcomer; and Miss Russell, Miss 
Templeton, John T. Kelly, Frankie Bailey and Bonnie 
Maginn were present and accounted for. It was no 
weak company. 


The Rift in the Lute 


ROM a stage box the opening night the real Mary 

McLane watched Mrs. Collier spoof her in a bit called 
I, Mary McPain. That young woman of Butte may be 
forgotten now, but she had her crowded hour. 

Miss Templeton had a song, My Intimate Friend, 
written for her by Wilton Lackaye, the actor. “An 
intimate friend of a friend of mine is an intimate friend of 
his,’’ Miss Templeton sang, describing why she, a stage- 
struck maiden, was sure of a job in one of Charles Froh- 
man’s companies. Mr. Lackaye thought so well of his 
own work that he recited the lyrics around the Lambs’ 
Club all summer. Sally in Our Alley opened two weeks 
ahead of Twirly Whirly, and lo and behold, Marie Cahill 
presented herself as a stage-struck maiden from Arkansas 
who sang a song 
to the effect that 
she was assured of 
a Broadway en- 
gagement because 
‘(an intimate 
friend of a friend 
of mine is an inti- 
mate friend of 
his.’ Mr. Lack- 
aye and the author 
of Sally in Our 
Alley exchanged 
compliments, but 
both stars contin- 
ued all season to 
claim the same in- 
timate friend. 

This was the 
year in which 
Weber and Fields 
ceased to speak to 
each other offstage 
except when neces- 
sity demanded. At 
one time that win- 
ter they were on 
the point of imme- 
diate separation, 
but the lawyers 
who were called 
in argued so vigor- 
ously against it on 
the ground of busi- 
ness expediency 
that a truce was 
worked out. A 
c Oo n t r a Cc t Ww a 8 PHOTO. BY BYRON CO., N.Y. C. 
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Joe and Lew in 1912, Partners Again 


the management of the front of the house entirely to Weber, 
the region behind the footlights exclusively to Fields. 
They continued as they had for a quarter of a century to 
use the same dressing room, and not a whisper came to the 
ears of the company. Such was the business acumen of 
the two that when a vague rumor did get loose, Joe and 
Lew killed it quickly and cunningly by sitting for three 
hours on a shoe-shine stand at Twenty-ninth Street and 
Broadway and eating peanuts from the same bag while all 
the Rialto passed. It was the same stand upon which 
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they had sat the day Louis| 
Robie strolled by seven 
years earlier and spoke to 
them of the chance of leas-| 
ing the Imperial Music Hall. Their purpose accom.| 
plished, their silence was resumed. 

It would serve no purpose here to revive this long. 
buried quarrel except to say that it had its inception| 
in the burlesque of A Message From Mars of the sixth| 
season. Fields’ characterization of the tramp invento) 
brought him high praise. Weber’s was an inconspicuous| 
role. Fields believed at the time that outsiders had 
stirred his partner to jealousy. Weber resented Fields| 
suspicions. 

Relatives and friends took a hand and the coolness! 
grew. The wound probably would have healed naturally 
and easily as had the spats of their youth had not com: 
plications, none personal, set in. 


The High Cost of Production 


HE first of these complications was the changin 
state of the theater. Weber and Fields had won thei! 
unique place on Broadway by setting an unprecedente( 
pace. They had given Broadway something new. They 
had put six and seven stars into one show and paid then} 
lavish salaries. But now, and partially because of thei 
own precedent, salaries were leaping yearly. The musi 
hall, to hold its eminence, must always press forwar¢ 
To stand still was to seem to fall back. The time was a) 
hand when enough business could not be packed int! 
the little theater to pay the soaring costs. 
Weber and Fields could have had any theater i 
New York, including the largest, for the asking; by 
every adviser they had, and this included virtuall 
everyone in the business, argued that their peculiar ente! 
tainment would fail in a larger house. It needed, q 
agreed, the intimacy of such a bandbox as the Twent) 
ninth Street house, where the audience almost cou) 
reach over the footlights and shake hands with t) 
company. Everyone was wrong, of course. Their roo| 
experience was there in disproof; but that is more easi| 
perceived in 1924 than it was in 1904. 
It is highly probable, too, that the music hall could ha) 
raised its prices half again and held its public; possib, 
even stimulated New York’s interest by so doing. Né 
York will pay any price for what it likes, but two dolla 
for an orchestra seat and half a dollar more for a box se| 
looked like the point of diminishing returns in a time wh 
25-50-75 had -only just ceased to be the prevailing se 
in the theater. 

Weber always had been the business manager of t) 
partnership, and he had unquestionably the better mon| 
sense. He saw) 
prosperous enti 
prise endanger 
by o utrageo| 
costs and was |) 
leaving we 
enough alon) 
Fields’ was the b/ 
ter theatrical | 
sion. He fores 
the changing tin} 
and wished} 
meet them Wi 
altered tact) 
Actually, bal 
were right. 
music hall ¥ 
doomed if it std 
still, but to. 
vance farther } 
to court disas 
What the eni 
prise needed ' 
a man who ci 
bined the busi! 
caution of Wé 


Had the two! 
themselves 


example, tl! 
might well hf 
become and @ 
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HERE are Z 
}} many differ- LD 
'L ent ideas as 
what consti- 
tes civilization 
(alack of it. In 
ene circles, wear- 
jf pants and eat- 
it with a fork are 
fe symbols of 
vilization; and 
) other circles it 
represented by 
- plaster repro- 
setion of the 
‘story of Sam- 
‘race and a 
on appreciation 
> the music of 
Jjiann Sebastian 
‘ch. 
The gentleman 
Yose interest in 
drama is lim- 
11 to the some- 
vat faded and 
julent charms of 
. chorus of the 
swery Belles 
vuld resent 
lply any inti- 
ition that he 
v3. uncivilized; 
7 the fact that 
\.ericans are ad- 
sed to the con- 
uption of ice 
yer with their 
pils has always 
sed our British 
(sins to suspect 
t American 
iilization has 
(er emerged far 
rugh from the 
«ths to take a 
9 breath or to 
1| off behind the ears. There is no doubt in the minds 
fhe white residents of the United States that the Indian 
ulation of the North American Continent is wholly and 
‘ausiastically uncivilized. Any white child can tell us 
lubout the Indian, even though he has never seen one. 
liknows that an Indian is dirty and wears a blanket 
, over his shoul- 
ders; that he 
sits cross-legged 
in the dust and 
growls, ‘‘Ugh!”’ 
when forced to 
express an 
opinion on any 
subject. 


Pueblos 


HE thought 

of differen- 
tiating between 
Indians seldom 
occurs to the 
white man. If 
he did attempt 
to differentiate 
between them, 
he would find 
that there is a 
great difference 
-between Indian 
tribes.,.He 
would find some 
of them over- 
soiled and 
passionately 
disinclined to 
work; and then 
again he would 
find others with 
queer ideas in 
their heads 
about civiliza- 
tion. He would 
find some red 
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men who actually believe 
that their civilization is 
superior to the civilization 
of the white man; who turn 
their faces in horror from 
his corrupt dances and his 
nerve-racking and destruc- 
tive habits, and cherish the 
wild and well-concealed 
theory that he is destroying 
himself by his savagery and 
lack of control, so that 
America will eventually pass 
back into the hands of the 
Indians, from whom it was 
stolen by the whites many 
years ago. 

Travelers who wish to 
encounter these strange and 
unconventional red men may 
do so by descending from 
a Santa Fé train as near as 
possible to the town of Santa 
Fé, and by making little 
trips out of Santa Fé to the 
pueblos that lie sprawled in 
the sun in the middle of the 
desert or along the banks of 
the Rio Grande. 

The villages of the Pueblo Indians form a rough crescent 
in the northwestern section of New Mexico, starting with 
the pueblo of Taos, up near the Colorado border, swinging 
down through the pueblos of Picuris, San Juan, Santa 
Clara, San Ildefonso, Nambe and Santo Domingo, around 
by way of Isleta, Laguna and Acoma, and over to the great 
and ancient pueblo of Zufii near the Arizona border. 

The origin of the Pueblo Indians—whose name is de- 
rived from the fact that they are the only Indians in North 
America who live and apparently have always lived in 
towns, villages or pueblos of permanent stone or adobe 
houses—is and probably always will be as hazy and indis- 
tinct as the origin of the Aztecs and the Toltecs and the 
mound builders and all the other early inhabitants of 
America, who were apparently too busy making pottery 
to bother with keeping diaries or records of any sort. 
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Evidently they are 
the descendants of 
the ancient cliff 
dwellers, who 


nested in com- 
munities high up 
in the cafion walls 
of the Southwest 
in prehistoric 
days; and equally 
evidently their 
arts and their gods 
and their cere- 
monies and their 
theories of life are 
the same arts and 
gods and cere- 
monies and 
theories that were 
familiar to the 
ancient people of 
the cliffs 2000 
years ago and 
more. 

So far as the 
white man is con- 
cerned, the history 
of the Pueblo In- 
dians begins 
shortly after 1493, 
when Pope Alex- 
ander VI issued 
his so-called Bull 
of Demarcation in 
which he very 
kindly presented 
Spain with all un- 
discovered coun- 
try lying 300 miles 
or more to the west 
of the Azores. By 
so doing he gave 
North,Central and 
South America to 
Spain without 
consideration for anybody 
who might be occupying 
those undeveloped subdivi- 
sions—which might with 
reason be regarded as a 
world’s bull-issuing record— 
and Spain at once proceeded 
to attempt to lay hands on 
everything in sight. 


Gold Seekers 


T MIGHT be added that 

many of the troubles of 
the Pueblo Indians have 
been due to their singular 
thick-headedness in being 
unable to understand why 
Pope Alexander VI should 
be in a position to give away 
the land on which they and 
their forefathers had lived 
for centuries. They not only 
did not have the honor of 
the Pope’s acquaintance but 
they had never even heard 
of him, and they did not 
care to have him give their 
property to total strangers. 
Their stupidity was very 
irritating to the Spaniards. 

Since Spain had received the entire New World as a gift, 
it was only natural that Spanish explorers and adventurers 
should hasten over to take possession. These gentlemen 
had their nerve with them at all times; but they were se- 
verely handicapped by an eager willingness to believe 
everything that they heard and a passionate determination 
never to appear ridiculous in the eyes of their countrymen. 

The object of the Spanish ventures in the New World 
was to procure tangible wealth in the form of gold or pre- 
cious stones, and their flintlike medieval brains were in- 
capable of imagining any other sort of wealth. Unless they 
were able to bring back gold and jewels, therefore, or unless 
they were able to locate gold and jewels for others to bring 
back, their expeditions were thought to be failures. Conse- 
quently they always found gold or jewels; or they knew 

(Continued on Page 166) 
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rang through the 

stuffy projection 
room of -The Midnight 
Pictures Corporation, Inc. 
From overhead came the 
clickety-click of the ma- 
chine as the day’s rushes 
were flashed on the screen, 
and dark faces in the dark 
room were decorated with 
broad and triumphant 
smiles. 

The cause of the merri- 
ment was easily discerned. 
Upon the silver sheet 
members of the Mid- 
night’s resident company 
cavorted merrily about in 
the tried-and-true habili- 
ments of slapstick com- 
edy, but their studied 
professional efforts were 
totally eclipsed by the 
work of an eight-year-old 
boy who had been im- 
pressed into service solely 
because the scenario de- 
manded the services of a 
child actor. 

The roaring voice of 
Orifice R. Latimer, presi- 
dent of The Midnight 
Pictures Corporation, re- 
verberated through the 
room as he stared fasci- 
natedly upon the polished 
ebony countenance of lit- 
tle Excelsior Nix. 

“Jes look at that boy, 
will you! Fling yo’ eyes 
on him an’ keep’em flang. 
Ain’t he a wonder?” 

From the gloom came the answering voice of Director 
J. Cesar Clump: ‘‘Di’n’t I tell you, Orifice? Di’n’t I say 
the minute we tooken that fust scene that Excelsior was 
gwine run away with the pitcher?” 

“Golly Moses! Hey, you feller in the projection room— 
run them las’ two scenes over again. I craves to laugh some 
more.” 

The screen was not cluttered with plot at the present 
moment; it was a mere showing of random scenes just as 
they had been filmed—chance bits of hilarious comedy, 
which, when all of the episodes should have been shot, 
would be cut and trimmed and titled and fitted into their 
proper places. 

“See that li’l’ boy work! Sufferin’ tripe! Ise libel to 
bust a suspender laughin’. Never seen no sech actin’ in all 
my life. Has you ever sawn a smile like hisn?”’ 

The spectators agreed vociferously that they never had. 
The juvenile discovery was in the process of smiling—a 
slow, half-frightened, half-knowing grin which started 
tremulously at the corners of his broad-lipped mouth and 
spread infectiously to his very ears. It was a funny smile 
and a human smile and a smile which was utterly irre- 
sistible. 

Adult members of the negro picture company were 
present in force, and for the nonce professional jealousy 
was forgotten as they united in praise of little Excelsior 
Nix. Within the room was the electric sensation of great 
events beginning to happen; each person there sensed that 
this impromptu showing marked an epoch in the history of 
The Midnight Pictures Corporation, Inc. The impossible 
had happened; a star had been discovered—a diamond in 
the rough—and not so very rough at that. 

“‘Folks,”’ bellowed President Latimer, ‘‘you is feastin’ 
yo’ eyes upon the cullud Jackie Coogan.” 

“Hot dam! Orifice, you sho’ said somethin’ that time.” 

“We has got in our midst the swellest chile actor of all 
time. When that fillum gits showed th’oo the country 
Midnight pitchers is gwine become famous. An’ believe 
me, there ain’t never gwine be no mo’ Midnight pitchers 
which ain’t got that angel face in’em. Nossuh—nary one! 
Cesar Clump, I suttinly got to han’ it to you fo’ ’scoverin’ 
that boy. Where at did you git him?” 

‘Jus’ foun’ him,” retorted the director modestly. From 
the darkness came a disgusted snort, but the creator of that 
snort did not speak aloud. Instead, Mr. Florian Slappey 
camouflaged himself more effectually in the blackness. 

“‘Jus’ foun’ him,’ mused Mr. Slappey. “Why, dawg- 
gone his ornery hide! I tol’ him Excelsior was a chile 
wonder, an’ tha’s how come him to hire the boy.” 


Qing of high glee 
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“‘Good.’’ Florian Turned to His Attorney. 
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But even when Orifice R. Latimer showered praises upon 
the head of the diminutive director, Florian Slappey did 
not unduly advertise his presence in the projection room. 
The gist of the conversation was immensely interesting to 
Mr. Slappey and he was desirous of hearing more—con- 
siderably more. 

He heard it. Opus Randall, paunchy funny man, and 
Welford Potts, slender comedian, agreed clamorously that 
even their magnificent efforts were dimmed by the flaming 
genius of Excelsior Nix. They concurred loudly in the 
prophecy that Excelsior was shortly to become a screen 
sensation and that through the filming of the youngster’s 
divine histrionic spark fame and fortune were to become the 
lot of Birmingham’s own colored company. 

‘““What we want to do,” said Orifice Latimer, “‘is to 
train that boy tho’ough; an’ meanwhile see that nobody 
else don’t git their han’s on him.” 

A dark figure sidled across the room. It moved cau- 
tiously and unobtrusively. A door opened and closed 
again. Latimer looked around. 

“Who was that?” 

“Florian Slappey.”’ 

“How come him to be heah?’”’ 

“‘T brung him in,’”’ admitted J. Cesar Clump. ‘‘He was 
just hangin’ roun’.” 

“Pff! He’s always hangin’ roun’. What I ain’t got fo’ 
that Florian Slappey is no use. Some day I is gwine step 
on him.” 

“Brother, I’ll help,’’ came the voice of Welford Potts, 
comedian. ‘‘Florian Slappey is the most uselessest cullud 
man I knows.” 

Even then J. Cesar Clump did not bother to defend his 
friend. Cesar was riding high on a tidal wave of approba- 
tion and he had no mind to give Florian Slappey any credit 
for that gentleman’s considerable share in discovering the 
boy wonder who now smiled alluringly at them from the 
screen. As a matter of fact J. Caesar Clump was glad that 
Florian had departed, for now—freed from Mr. Slappey’s 
embarrassing presence—he could go into details of how 
and why and when and where he personally had discoy- 
ered Excelsior Nix. 

Meanwhile Florian edged out of the old warehouse which 
did duty as a studio for The Midnight Pictures Corpora- 
tion, Inc. He walked to Eighteenth Street, turned right, 
and swung swiftly through the civic center of Birmingham’s 
Darktown, continuing southward until he paused at length 
before a modest frame cottage which nestled cozily back of 
arow of shrubs. There he paused for a final summing up of 
his racing thoughts. 
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“I is Playin’ Square With Her, Ain’t I?” 
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Mr. Slappey was 9) 
edge. His nimble braj 
was working overtime an 
he was experiencing diff 
culty in keeping up wit 
it. He was very bitte 
against J. Cesar Clum 
for appropriating all th 
praise for Excelsior’s dis 
covery, and he just nati 
rally despised the othe 
dignitaries of the Mi¢ 
night. Also, Florian fe 
ized that opportunity we 
extending the hand ¢ 
friendship, and M 
Slappey was not disir 
clinedtoshake. ‘‘Ideas, 
murmured Florian beatit 
cally—‘‘ideas is the onl 
things I ain’t got nothi 
else but.” ‘z 

He advanced to tl 
porch and rapped on th 
door. It was opened t 
the Widow Nix, wh 
smiled genially at sig] 
of her sartorially supe} 
visitor. _ | 

Florian gazed upon he 
but his eyes were cold| 
critical and it was obvio 
that he was unimpress| 


was insultingly impe 
sonal; she represent 
merely a vital cog int 
business machine whi 
he proposed to build. 

‘Mis’ Nix,” he open¢ 
“how is lil’ Excelsior’ 

“Fine, Brother Slappey; just fine. He’s sleepin’.” 

“Tired fum wukkin’ in the movies?”’ ad 

“Uh-huh. But he loves it.” 

“He wan’t skeered, was he?” ; 

““No-o. That cullud chile ain’t skeered of nothin’. 4) 
actin’ is the fondest thing he is of.” i 

“H’m!. He’s kind of crazy ’bout me, too, ain’t he, M 
Nix?” . 

“‘Lawsy, yes, Brother Slappey. He thinks you ist 
grandest man—an’ why shoul’n’t he? Ain’t you de 
enough fo’ him sence he was knee-high to a drop of Tal 
Di’n’t you teach him to play baseball an’ swim an’ sho 
an’ ain’t you tooken him on picnics? I guess, Brotl 
Slappey, that Excelsior is bout as fond of you as he is 
me, an’ tha’s a fack.”’ 

Florian smiled warmly. ‘Thanks, Mis’ Nix. It sht 
makes me feel good to heah you say such. I aims tob 
friend to you.” 

“You suttinly is, Brother Slappey. Ain’t nobody1 
friendlier than you.” 7 | 

““Good. Now lemme ast you some questions.” 

“*Shoot.”’ ; 

“How much is the Midnight payin’ you fo’ let 
Excelsior act fo’ them?” 

“Ten dollars a week,” she proclaimed proudly. “Th 
of a eight-yeah-ol’ boy makin’ that much.” r 

“Tse thinkin’. Ten dollars a week, huh? Fo’ howmi 
weeks?”’ % 

“Till they finishes needin’ him in this pitcher.” 

““An’ after that?” 

“Shuh, Brother Slappey, they ain’t said nothin’ ’b 
after that. I reckon they just schemes to use my liT la! 
fo’ this one pitcher.” s. 

Florian rose. ‘‘Tha’sall, Mis’ Nix. Guess I’llb driftil’ 

“‘Won’t you sit awhile?” . 

“Sorry, but Ise busy. See you in the mawnin’, 
Nix.” 4 


From the Nix home Mr. Slappey pursued a rapid Wa) 
the pretentious residence of Lawyer Evans Chew, / 
mingham’s foremost colored legal light. Closeted witht 
erudite attorney Florian broke forth into a torrent of ty 
and pertinent questions, to which Lawyer Chew retul™ 
verbose and sonorous answers. { 

But eventually an understanding was reached and” 
two men repaired to the office of the lawyer on the seve! 
floor of the Penny Prudential Bank Building. There, v’ 
two o’clock in the morning, the goggled attorney labe 
heavily over a typewriter until certain very formal d! 
ments were duly and legally drawn. Then they adjout 
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Bud Peaglar’s Barbecue Lunch Room and Billiard 
rlor to partake of bowls of steaming Brunswick stew. 
The following morning Mrs. Nix was summoned to the 
iees of Lawyer Evans Chew, where she found Florian 
‘.ppey, haggard but eager. 

‘Mis’ Nix, you tol’ me las’ night that this heah company 
son’y payin’ you ten dollars a week fo’ li’l’ Excelsior.”’ 
‘Only! Ain’t ten dollars a week enough?”’ 

‘Not hahdly. Leastways I don’t think so.” 

‘Golly! You suttingly got big-thinkin’ idees bout my 
ney boy.” 

‘Yassum, I has. An’ as you know, I is fearful fon’ of 
1. Now I asts you this straight out, Mis’ Nix: Would 
‘1 be willin’ to sign a contrac’ fo’ Excelsior’s pitcher- 
‘in’ fo’ one year at fifteen dollars a week whether he 
kked or not?” 

rs. Nix leaned forward excitedly. ‘Fifteen dollars a 
»k—fo’ one whole yeah?”’ 


“No matter didn’t he wuk a-tall?”’ 
'No matter that.” 
Brother Slappey, you talks foolishment. Who gwine 
‘ke any such of a contrac’ fo’ my Excelsior?” 
“lorian’s eyes flashed. ‘‘I am!” 
'Says who?” 
‘SaysIam. An’ Ise comin’ straight with you, Mis’ Nix. 
‘ms to make a profit on li’l’ Excelsior. If I e’n git mo’ 
‘iis services than fifteen dollars a week, I plans to pocket 
' diff’ence, but if I is payin’ you that fifteen a week fo’ 
1 yeah, I reckon tha’s fair, ain’t it?” 
'Mistuh Slappey, you said somethin’ that time.” 
Good.” Florian turned to his attorney. “I is playin’ 
Jare with her, ain’t I?” 
‘You are most decidedly doing same, Brother Slappey, 
‘I commend you unrestricted. You binds yo’se’f fo’ 
her dollars a week fo’ fifty-two weeks, come which 
‘ht. If you gits mo’ than that, you makes a profit. Does 
¢ git less you is plumb out of luck—but any way you 
I at it, Mis’ Nix gits her money.” 
‘Irs. Nix made it quite clear that she was enthusias- 
lly agreeable. Thereupon they proceeded to the court- 
se, where in a short space of time Florian Slap- 
“was made the legal guardian of little Excelsior 
‘for the period of one year from date. He was 
‘owered to enter into contracts for Excelsior’s 
trical services, and the judge approved the con- 
it clause which protected the child’s mother by 
viding that should Florian default in two con- 
(tive weekly payments, his : 
dianship would terminate 
the contract become null 
| void, provided Mrs. Nix 
eed to have it do so. 
hen they left the court- 
se Florian handed Mrs. 
i fifteen dollars—advance 
nent for the first week. 
fai, treading on air, he 
‘led languidly downtown 
wait developments. 
iey were not long in com- 
£ Two days later Orifice 
. atimer cornered Mrs. Nix. 
i two days had developed 
ilusively that Excelsior 
aa gold mine—provided he 
a properly exploited. 
itis Nix,” volunteered 
vey “Wl Excelsior ain’t 
( a rotten actor.” 
‘Vhat you mean—rotten 
of +? ” 
‘Well, I mean he’s all right; 
n he don’t know much an’ 
Ol.ever can tell’bout chillun. 
id us has got an idea that 
aye we is willin’ to teach 
in somethin’, previded we 
iti: long contrac’ fum you.” 
Se frowned slightly. 
Slain yo’se’f, Brother Lati- 
“ ’splain yo’se’f.” 

‘ifice was crafty. “What 
3 aves to do, Mis’ Nix, is 
> itn Excelsior up fo’ a long 
ait of time at ten dollars a 
f 5 an’ > RR) 

sentment flamed in the 
arnal breast. ‘Ten dol- 
4 week? Where at does 
Ov it that ten-dollars-a-week 
a Mistuh Latimer?” 

| ha’s a heap of money fo’ 
li) boy to make.” 
7 ell”—firmly—“T ain’t 
2 Sign no contrac’ with 
Uo’ no ten dollars a week, * 
1')1a’s final,” 
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Orifice was puzzled. This was not at all the reception he 
had expected, and for the moment he was nonplused. But 
at the same time he was desperate. There had been many 
conferences among the Midnight executives, and they were 
unanimously agreed that Excelsior was a genuine discoy- 
ery and that immediately upon the release of Sake and 
Forsake, his first picture, there would be a descent in force 
upon Birmingham by representatives of standard picture 
companies. It therefore behooved the Midnight to tie up 
Excelsior under a long-term contract before Sake and 
Forsake was distributed. 

“You ain’t gittin’ but ten dollars now, Mis’ Nix.” 

“Ain’t gittin’, but don’t mean I won’t git more.” 

“H’m!”’ Orifice rubbed the palms of his hands together 
unctuously. 

“We offers you a th’ee-yeah contrac’ at ten dollars 
a week. Tha’s one thousand five hund’ed an’ sixty dollars 
cash money; an’ all you has got to do in all that time is 
nothin’. Excelsior learns how to act, an’ ——” 

““Mistuh Latimer,” said Mrs. Nix firmly and politely, 
“you is just th’owin’ good breff after bad.” 

“S’posin’ I said twelve dollars a week.” 

“Nothin’ stirrin’.” 

“Fifteen.” 

oe Nope.” 

“‘Seventeen-fifty.”’ 

Mrs. Nix hesitated; a gleam appeared in her eye. 
Seventeen-fifty a week for three years! That was wealth 
comparable only to that possessed by the late Mr. Crcesus. 
Orifice hastened to press his advantage. He talked long 
and fluently, but when he finished it was upon her nod of 
negation. 

“Sorry, Mistuh Latimer, but I cain’t.’’ 

“Mean you won’t, tha’s what.” 

“Don’t mean nothin’ of the kind.” 

“T don’t see ——” 

“Well, the truth of it is, Brother Latimer, does you 
crave to have Excelsior act in some mo’ pitchers fo’ you, 
you have got to see his legal guardeen.”’ 

“Says which?” 

“His legal guardeen, app’inted by the jedge of the co’t.” 
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They Argued With the Child; They Begged and Pleaded and Cajoled, Excelsior Nix Was Very Youthful But Firm 
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Orifice was dazed. ‘“‘Wh-who is this guardeen, woman?” 

“Florian Slappey!”’ 

Mr. Orifice R. Latimer sat down suddenly and com- 
pletely. The full measure of the catastrophe did not strike 
him immediately, but he did know that something very 
terrible had happened, with himself and his company as 
happenees. 

“Florian Slappey! That no-good, dressed-up, non- 
workin’, brown-skinned piece of 2 

“Don’t you go straducin’ Mistuh Slappey. He’s my 
friend, also Excelsior’s, which is crazy ’bout him.” 

“Yeh—crazy is right. Since when did Florian git to be 
Excelsior’s guardeen?”’ 

““Day befo’ yestiddy.” 

“How?” 

Briefly and graphically she imparted details, and when 
Orifice Latimer returned to the offices of The Midnight 
Pictures Corporation it was to pour his woeful tale into 
ears which wagged in sorrow. 

“Tha’s what you done, Cesar Clump, inwitin’ that 
skinny buzzard into our projection room to see them 
rushes. He hear’n us talkin’ bout what a Jackie Coogan 
Excelsior was gwine be. An’ now look where he has got 
us; just look!” . 

“Ise lookin’, chief; but I don’t see nothin’.”’ 

“You ain’t got the ’bility to see nothin’ nohow. Where 
is we at? I asks you that. Minute us releases Sake and 
Forsake somebody is gwine grab off that youngster at ’bout 
fifty or maybe even a hund’ed dollars a week. P’raps more. 
That means we has got to buy out Florian’s contrac’ no 
matter how much price we has to pay, an’ you know good 
an’ well Florian ain’t gwine let us down easy sence that 
last time we ruined his best pair of pants escortin’ him out 
of the studjo.” 

“Tha’s right.’’ It was Welford Potts speaking. ‘“ Flo- 
rian shuah ain’t lovin’ us none, an’ he’s gwine stick us 
heavy as he can.” 

J. Cesar Clump looked up suddenly. “You say he has 
got to pay the Widow Nix fifteen dollars a week?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“An’ he gits whatever li’l’ Excelsior makes?” 

“Wehtv 

““Then,’’ snapped Mr. 
Clump, ‘“‘it’s up to us to see 
that Excelsior don’t make 
nothin’ after we finishes with 
Sake and Forsake.”’ 

“But we want him.” 

“Sure we do, but we ain’t 
cravin’ to git helt up, is we? 
You know good an’ well Florian 
is figgerin’ that we is gwine 
keep Excelsior busy an’ that 
we must do it at his price. 
That gives him a good profit 
right away. Allwe got to dois 
to keep the boy fum earnin’ 
any money, an’ then I asts 
you where will Florian git that 
fifteen dollars a week at?”’ 

“Shuah! Hecan git itsome- 
wheres.” ; 

“Yes, he can—not! He’s 
broke as that last pitcher com- 
p’ny you promoted, Orifice, 
an’ his credick ain’t wuth one 
cent on the dollar. On’y way 
he can get fifteen a week is fo’ 
us to wuk Excelsior, an’ does 
we lay off that lad his contrac’ 
of guardeenship exterminates. 
Then we sign the kid up fo’ 
th’ee years an’ either use him 
to git our company famous or 
else peddle him to some big 
concern.” 

There was a ripple of in- 
dorsement, but President Lati- 
mer shook his head. ‘‘We got 
to do it in six weeks, Cesar.” 

“How come?” 

“Tha’s the release date for 
Sake and Forsake. Does we 
hold it beyond that, us pays a 
forfeit to the distributor, an’ 
we is operatin’ on a too close 
margin fo’that. Andif we once 
releases the pitcher—blooey !”’ 

“Hmph! Florian cain’t 
raise no fifteen dollars a week 
fo’ six weeks. Remember, he 
has got to live too.” 

Orifice was melancholy. 
“Tse willin’ to make talk with 
you-all ag’in after I has sawn 
Mistuh Slappey. But if he’ll 
take thutty dollars a week fo’ 

(Continued on Page 90) 


HE sports writers had their wish, 
['ena finally Choynski and I met 

at a newspaper office, in the room 
of the sporting editor. As supporters 
and backers, I had with me Porter 
Ashe, who had married into the fa- 
mous Crocker family, and Judge Law- 
lor, now supreme-court judge of the 
state and the one who later sentenced 
Abe Ruef to prison. With Choynski 
were several faces familiar then and 
since in the sporting world, among 
them Ed Grainey, boxing referee and 
politician; a successful cigar manu- 
facturer, an enthusiastic ring fol- 
lower; and Tom Williams, the horse- 
man. 

Porter Ashe and Williams grew so 
excited during the wrangling over the 
arrangements for the bout that they 
backed myself and Choynski respec- 
tively for $1000. It is perhaps unnec- 
essary to explain that this was a big 
bet in those days. In fact, the rela- 
tive value of money then and now 
must always be kept in mind in this 
story. Championship purses of those 
times would be scorned by pork-and- 
beaners today, but there was more 
color to the game then, I am sure, and 
a great deal more of love for it, and 
professional pride. 

There certainly was enough of each 
in this fight. I do not believe there 
ever was one that caused such excite- 
ment. It was a local affair, and at the 
time no one knew of it outside the 
state; but it has been told and retold 
since hundreds of times in sporting 
histories and reminiscences. To give 
an idea of the intensity of the interest, 
I will list the various factions that 
fought in the fight. There were to be 
more than just the two fighters in the 
ring. The antagonists really were: 
Choynski versus Corbett, California 
Club versus Olympic, professional 
sport versus amateur, labor versus 
capital, Golden Gate Avenue—his 
neighborhood—versus Hayes Street— 
mine. 

So you see there was quite a line-up 
of little feuds and grudges on each side. 
I had perhaps better explain the 
labor-and-capital slant by telling you that Choynski at the 
time was a candy puller and all the factory people were 
rooting for him, while my bosses at the bank and the 
wealthy business men who belonged to the Olympic were 
pulling for me to win. 


A Friendly Stratagem 


ees preliminary fights billed with an important bout 
usually take place between eight o’clock and ten or ten- 
thirty on the same night and in the same ring; but there 
were scores of preliminary bouts that were fought, in the 
weeks preceding our battle, in the streets and barrooms, 
started simply by arguments over the chances of the two 
principals. 

No place had yet been arranged for, and as such an affair 
was outside the law, finish fights being permitted only in 
licensed clubs, Judge Lawlor and Eddie Grainey were se- 
lected as a committee to find a place reasonably safe from 
interference by the police. The next day Choynski set out 
for a town about ten miles from San Francisco, where he 
was to train, I in the opposite direction, establishing my 
quarters at Sausalito. 

The police, it seems, were determined to stop the fight, 
thinking they would gain some glory if they succeeded. 
Several in uniform or plain clothes came to both camps 
from time to time hoping to pick up some loose informa- 
tion about the place selected, but we didn’t know that 
ourselves. As I was turning in on the night preceding the 
bout, one of my trainers slipped into the room and informed 
me that two detectives were across the street sleeping in an 
open lot, with one eye open, probably planning to follow 
us when we set out in the morning. How to escape them 
was the problem. 

But a young fellow with us solved it. He was Hall Mac- 
Allister, Jr., whose mother had a summer home near by. 
He appropriated her rig, which was fortunately a closed 
carriage, and drove it over the lot back of the house that 
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served as our training quarters; we slipped out of the rear 
door, entered the earriage quickly and drove off, unsus- 
pected. The two sleuths never dreamed that that fine rig, 
spanking pair of trotters, frothing at the bit, finely ap- 
pointed carriage and all, was carrying a pugilist and his 
seconds. The MacAllister boy got into some trouble over 
his generosity, for his mother, a society leader, heard of it 
afterward and was quite horrified, particularly when she 
read of it in the papers, for it was written up as a very 
interesting incident connected with the fight. As a matter 
of fact, I do not believe that ever before had a fighter and 
his handlers been conveyed to the ring in such a fashion. 

Leaving Sausalito, we drove for about an hour and a 
half, until we reached an old barn somewhere out in the 
country—I never realized just where—and to my surprise 
saw about 100 people waiting for us. We were hustled into 
the farmhouse near by and into a room without any of the 
usual training equipment—nothing but an old bed, and 
that without mattress or blankets. They told me Choynski 
had arrived and was in another room of the house. 

In those days a great many men in San Francisco still 
carried guns, and usually we were not worried about it, so 
I was surprised when Judge Lawlor said to me, ‘‘ Jim, there 
is a lot of feeling over this fight, and I am afraid there will 
be trouble and someone may pull a gun. Don’t you think 
we had better search them before they are allowed in the 
barn?”’ 

Someone went to Choynski’s room, and he agreed; and 
a few minutes later Judge Lawlor returned, his arms piled 
high with more guns than I had ever seen in one place in 
my life, and all loaded. I was told the same thing happened 
in Choynski’s room, so there was no one in the barn armed. 

Another surprise came to me then when the judge said, 
“Jim, they are certainly out to win this fight. Mose Guntz 
has just hired Jack Dempsey’’—the original Nonpareil— 
“for $1000 to second Choynski.” 

As I knew Dempsey quite well and he wasn’t very well 
acquainted with Choynski, I realized that the latter’s 
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backers were leaving no stone y 
turned to win the fight and the mon 
they had placed on it. 

At last they told me time was up, 
come over to the barn. We were 
fight in the loft, where a ring h,; 
been pitched. As I left the house 
ran into Jack Dempsey, headed t 
same way. We shook hands and 
said to me, “Jim, I’m going to seco; 
this fellow, but I’m only doing it | 
cause I am getting $1000. I do 
know him at all, and it’s not beea: 
I want him to win.” 

“That’s all right, Jack. You ea 
make him whip me,” I replied con 
dently. 

Then we went up the stairs a: 
found the ring pitched in the center 
the loft and possibly a hundred m 
of all sorts, from high-class gamble 
to prominent bankers, all leaders 
their line. Choynskisoon came up a 
we went into the ring. 


Official Apologies 


UST before we were called up | 

instructions by Patsy Hogan, 
ex-pugilist, who acted as referee, r 
friend Porter Ashe, who had bet o 
thousand with Williams, stuck $5 
more into my hand, saying, ‘No 
Jim, when you go up there bet Choy 
ski this $500 that you will lick hi 
If you win, keep it.” 

So I went up to the center of t 
ring and met Choynski with t 
$500 in my hand, and we listened 
the instructions by the referee. Wh 
that was all over I said, “‘Joe, | 
bet you this $500 I’ll lick you.” 

Choynski didn’t seem any t 
anxious. He hung his head and sho 
it for ‘‘no”’; so I turned to Dempsi 

“Jack, you’re getting $1000 out 
this. I’ll bet you half of it I'll hk 
him.” 

He laughed and refused too. 

“No,” he said, ‘‘I don’t want a 
Olltne 

But time was being called. We: 
vanced from our corners and { 
fight was on. 

’ When we came to the center of the ring, each of us abi 
twenty years old, in great condition, full of vitality, a 
the picture of health, we went at each other in whirlw 
fashion. During the first round we fought ourselves ii 
a clinch, and Choynski said, ‘‘Jim, let’s break away n 
and gentlemanly.” 

Then, all in a flash, the conversation I had had with} 
about a year before came into my mind, when he told | 
of the time he had won his fight with the colored fell 
Wilson and a lot of others, and how he would say the vw 
same thing he had just said to me—‘“‘ Break away nice‘ 
gentlemanly”; that he would do this two or three tin 
then shoot his right over. 

I didn’t wait for him to do that two or three times; 
sooner had he come out with this break-away-nice-a 
gentlemanly idea than I shot over my right, hitting him 
the chin and dropping him for a count of five. There ¥ 
almost a riot, and it was a good thing that those guns Ww’ 
lying on the beds in the farmhouse. 

We continued that furious style of fighting for th’ 
more rounds; and in the fourth, in hitting him on the he 
I knocked my right thumb out of joint. So things kept 
until the sixth, when the sheriff climbed up into the | 
and stopped the fight. He seemed embarrassed. 

“Boys,” he said, “I thought the fight would be over! 
this time. I’m sorry to stop it, but if you will go over i! 
the next county I’ll sit in; but I have to stop it, nowt 
I’m here.” 

So we tried to get a train at San Rafael and go to | 
next county, but when we reached the station we foun! 
crowded. The people in all the little towns around ! 
read the stories in the San Francisco papers telling ab! 
the fight and had also seen the many carriages and wag! 
driving up to this barn. So the news was spilled an 


-spread like wildfire. The crowds would have followed u! 


we had gone over the county line, and the police we! 
have been on our tracks again. Therefore we decidec' 
go back to our training quarters. 


Before we left the ring the referee had ordered Choynski 
ind myself each to take care of his own gloves, to make 
ure the next time we met we’d have them with us, for 
yoxing gloves had to be made to order to fit a boxer’s hands 
ind could not be procured at a moment’s notice. 
| For the next few days the committee was busy looking 
‘or another place for the continuation of the bout. It took 
‘hem about a week to find one, and by that time my thumb 
vas in very bad condition and very sore. Finally Porter 
\\she and Judge Lawlor phoned me in the evening to come 
o San Francisco, as they had the place all arranged. That 
treet they put me on a train for a little country town called 
3enicia. From the station I was taken to the fine country 
iome of Wilson Mizner, author of The Deep Purple and 
\ther famous plays which later had long runs on Broadway. 
‘hey told me we were to fight on a barge in the middle of 
he bay the following morning at eight o’clock, then put 
fe to bed, telling me to go to sleep at once and get a good 
‘est. 
Can anyone in his wildest moments imagine a fellow 
‘oing to sleep in a strange bed, with about twenty-five 
‘haps outside walking around, some of them right outside 
ay window, and all talking about the fight and thinking 
‘hey were whispering, but getting so excited that I could 
‘ear every word they said? I did not close my eyes all 
light, but I didn’t say anything to them about it, for I 
‘new they would worry more than I had. 
f 

Almost Killed by Kindness 


| HEY had a fine steak they wanted to give me, but the 
L question was, how to cook it? The country house was 
‘eserted, all the family being away, and there were no serv- 
ints, and, of course, no fire in the place. But someone built 
fire out in the field and they broiled this huge steak for 
ie, which they thought would bring victory. You see that 
training I had graduated now from egg and sherry to 
seak, although if there’s anything I detest it is a rare steak, 
nd all those trainers insist on giving it to you almost raw. 
ty the way, it was cooked by a boy who was raised with 
ie, called “‘ Forty” Kenneally. He was given this nickname 
lecause a horse that could go in 2:40 in those days was 
onsidered pretty fast, and Kenneally was a good sprinter 
nd could travel in quick time himself. 

No one in the world wanted me to win more than my 
viend Forty, for he had been given one of the worst beat- 
igs he ever had in his life by this same Joe Choynski. 
hey had fought 
2veral times in 
oxing tourna- 
ients, and terrific 
ghts they were; 
ut Choynski had 
ways come out 
atop. Naturally 
‘enneally had 
soked forward to 
iis fight ever since 
‘had been talked 
bout, and he 
‘ould have given 
‘0 ten years of his 
fe rather than 
ot be on hand to 
ve me defeat Cho- 
aski. And no 
ae but himself 
‘ust cook the 
teak. He not 
aly cooked it but 
‘ood over me, 
(aking me eat 
very mouthful, 
‘most to the T 
one; and that op- 
vation over, he 
ver left my side 
/\T asecond. 
| Breakfast over, 
received notice 
) leave the place 
'r the shore, then 
row to the barge 
here we were to 
tht. Now, if I do 
‘y it myself, I 
ie always, even 

bad moments, 
ad a sense of 

Amor—possibly 
's the Irish in me. 
3 we were start- 
1g I looked 
‘ound at all the 
dys, who were 
TY nervous by 
dw, and said with 

solemn face, 
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“Someone must 
stay here and watch 
this house until we 
get back—someone 
that I can trust.” 
I looked over the 
heads of the rest at 
Kenneally and nod- 
ded at him. “Forty, 
you’re the man. 
You stay here and 
watch this house 
until the fight is 
over.” 

His eyes grew 
bigger and bigger 
and I shall never 
forget the look on 
his face. [have told 
you about how Blub 
Gallagher looked 
when hesaw mesit- 
ting in the drug 
store eating ice- 
cream soda with a 
fellow I had come 
to lick. Well, his 
look of disgust was 
bad enough; butit 
wasn’t a patch to 
what came over 
Forty’s face then. 
He always stut- 
tered when he got 
excited, and, to add 
to his eloquence, 
his mouth was at 
the moment filled 
with bread. He said, “‘J-J-J-Jim, I-I-I’m a f-f-friend of 
yours, b-b-b-but I’dc-c-cut my r-r-right arm off b-b-b-be- 
fore I’d m-m-miss this f-f-f-fight!”’ 

I eased up on him then, told him he could go, and his 
face was all grin. The next thing we knew, we were in a 
rowboat, headed for the barge out in the bay, and I can 
remember so well a part of the conversation in this boat. 
A dear loyal little friend of mine by the name of Gene Van- 
court, talking of the coming battle, said, “Jim, do you 
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think you can stand a licking? You have 
only one hand, you know, and you’re cer- 
tainly going to take a lacing, even if you 
win.” 

““Gene,’’ I said, “I don’t know myself 
whether I can take a licking or not; I 
never got a really good licking and don’t 
know how I’ll act under fire, but I hope 
to find that out today.” 

After rowing a while, we reached the 
flatboat, which was anchored in the middle 
of the bay, and saw people on deck and 
the ring already pitched. We climbed up 
and everybody we knew seemed to be 
there; Choynski and all his friends, and 
possibly 100 people besides—the same 
crowd that had attended the previous 
struggle in the barn. 

I found out afterward that five of 
these very prominent gentlemen from San 
Francisco had fallen in the water while 
being transferred in a rowboat from the 
tug to the barge and had very nearly 
been drowned. But that didn’t seem to 
dampen their spirits. 


The Fight on the Flatboat 


HOYNSKI and I got our clothes off 
and stepped into the ring. Obedient 

to the referee’s instructions, I had taken 
care of my gloves and had mine on my 
hands. But though I didn’t know it until 
afterward, Jack Dempsey, having learned 
about my bad hand, had determined to 
turn the fight into a bare-knuckle contest, 
in which Joe would have the advantage, 
and had tied a rock to Choynski’s five- 
ounce gloves and thrown them overboard. So it was that 
Choynski stepped into the ring without any gloves. 

“Where are your gloves?”’ asked the referee. 

“Lost them,’’ Choynski mumbled, looking a little 
sheepish. 

Then the referee came over to me and said, “‘Choynski 
has no gloves.” 

“Well,” I replied, 
and I have mine. 


“you told us to bring our gloves 
I am here, ready to fight.” 

“Jim,” he said, 
“you don’t want 
this fight without 
fighting for it, do 
you?” 

“That’s right, I 
don’t,’’ Itold him. 
“T’ll keep these 
gloves on and let 
him fight with his 
bare knuckles.”’ 

At this there 
was an uproar and 
someone suggested 
that Choynski 
wear skin gloves, 
and a prominent 
business man who 
was present threw 
in his driving 
gloves, and these 
they put on Cho- 
ynski’s hands. 

All of which 
sounds very brave 
on my part, but I 
had quickly fig- 
ured to myself that 
my injured hand 
would be better 
off with a five- 
ounce glove than 
bare. He put on 
the skin gloves, 
which I noticed 
had three heavy 
seams running 
down the center, 
and the battle 
started. 

As we stood 
there in the broil- 
ingsun—we didn’t 
get started until 
noon—little did I 
figure that this 
was to be the very 
toughest battle 
that I had ever 
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trained almost from babyhood to peruse curious and ~ 

beautiful things, to see the disk. Not more than three 
inches of it was in sight; the rest of it was hidden by a 
pile of phonograph records 
which had been set on it. 
That three inches was of a Ro ae 
somber color. The dirt of tan Nema ena 
years, black dirt, brown dirt, a 
gray dirt, yellow dirt, had 
formed a blackish-brownish- rman 
grayish-yellowish film on it; 
and it was a thick film. Only 
eyes as keen as little Miss 
Timmins’ could have seen the ' 
faint pattern under that film. 
The disk, whatever it might 
be, whatever it might be made 
of, was carved. 

Miss Timmins entered the 
shop with all a hunter’s ex- 
citement at the sight of a 
strange beast. She was hunt- 
ing, hunting through the junk 
shops; it was part of her busi- 
ness. 

At the sound of her en- 
trance a large, round, odorif- 
erous, slatternly woman, with 
a red nose and a watery eye, 
came from the room behind 
theshop. Atthesight of Miss 
Timmins’ pretty face she 
seemed to bristle slightly, like 
a cat suddenly confronted by 
a strange cat. 

“What’s that round thing 
under the pile of phonograph 
records?’’ said Miss Timmins, 
pointing to the protruding 
edge of the disk. 

Displaying her contempt 
for female attractiveness by 
an aloof and dégagé air, the 
woman shoved the phono- 
graph records aside and raised 
the disk with a hand covered 
with as somber a film. Miss 
Timmins saw that part of the 
disk was pierced—carved a 
jour is the technical phrase—and the carving looked to 
her to be Oriental. 

The woman moistened a dirty thumb with a gray tongue, 
rubbed away a little of the film of dirt on the disk and dis- 
closed a dirty-gray patterned surface. 

Then, in instructive, patronizing but faintly hostile 
accents, she said, ‘‘That’s hallybaster, that is.” 

“Oh!” said Miss Timmins in the tone of one receiving 
information respectfully. 

““There’s a lot of collectors of hallybaster nowadays and 
it’s gittin’ dearer and dearer every day—most hexpensive 
it’s gittin’,’’ said the woman. 

Miss Timmins took the disk from her and examined it. 


Il: NEEDED the eyes of little Miss Timmins, eyes 


Neither her eyes nor her fingers could tell her of what it ° 


was composed. Only the texture of caked dirt presented 
itself to them. But the pierced part of it looked like a 
dragon’s head, and it was heavy—stone or glass. 

“T’m afraid it would be too expensive for me if it’s 
alabaster,’ said Miss Timmins. 

The woman’s eyes brightened at the prospect of a sale, 
and she drew the back of her dirty hand across her lips 
with a gesture that conveyed the odd suggestion that her 
thought had flown to a half quartern of gin. She took the 
disk and examined it with the air of an expert. 

‘“‘Hallybaster it is,’ she said. “An’ I couldn’t take less 
than seven bob for it.”’ 

Miss Timmins knew the kind of woman too well to 
accept the offer out of hand. To do so would have aroused 
the woman’s suspicions that the disk was a really valuable 
object of art, and she would ask more, or refuse to sell it 
at all. Therefore she suggested that she should pay four 
shillings for it. The protracted negotiations which followed 
ended in her acquiring it for five and sixpence. The woman 
wrapped it up clumsily in a dirty piece of newspaper, and 
as she took the five and sixpence from Miss Timmins she 
passed the back of her hand across her lips in the same 
gin-suggesting gesture. 

Miss Timmins came out of the shop in a pleased excite- 
ment; she might have done a very good morning’s work. 
It was past twelve, and she walked briskly home. 

The shop of Mr. Timmins in Devonshire Street, Theo- 
bald’s Road, was narrow and dark, a poor mart in which to 
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As Lord Scredington Started Toward Them, One of Them Broke From the 
Group and Rushed to the Bottom of the Street 


traffic in beautiful things. But unlike most little curio 
shops hidden away in back streets, it was neither dirty nor 
crowded. There were few things in it; but they were well 
displayed, objects of art for a collector of moderate means, 
half of them European, half Oriental. 

Mr. Timmins was sitting at the desk at the back of the 
shop, reading. His dim blue eyes looked upon the world 
through old-fashioned horn spectacles; his lank gray hair 
hung halfway down his Gladstonian collar; his black tie 
was narrow; his frock coat was dingy; his slippers were 
of felt. 

He was reading the literature of his subject, the litera- 
ture which embellishes the theory that the honest Anglo- 
Saxons are descendants of the lost tribes of ‘Israel. 

“Lord Scredington came in to see if you had found any 
more hard stone,” he said in his gentle voice. ‘‘He said he 
was disappointed not to find you in, and if you did come 
across a nice piece would you take it round to his flat.” 

Miss Timmins flushed. She told herself that it was just 
like the cheek of that cheerful and wicked young noble- 
man. He knew that nothing would induce her to take any- 
thing around to his flat. She had once taken a jade jui 
plaque to it and had been horrified and frightened by the 
manners of its owner. Apparently he had taken the cave 
man as his model. She flushed, and then she scowled. As 
she had not been at hand to tease, he had used her inno- 
cent father as his teasing mouthpiece. She added this last 
offense to the long score against him she kept in her mind. 
He was always trying to tease her! 

She said nothing; she went into the kitchen and began 
to cook the dinner, eager as she was to discover what her 
disk was. They talked little at the meal. Mr. Timmins 
was pondering what he had read; Miss Timmins was 
pondering many things, but chiefly Lord Scredington and 
his cheek. 


ANY 


After dinner, still curbing her eagerness, she washed 
Then she did get to work on the disk, with hot water, s 
and a nailbrush. Naturally she began on that part of 
disk which was carved d jour. The dirt was loath tole 
it; but at the end of five minutes’ ser 
bing she had cleaned three inches 0; 
to find, to her joy, that it was compc 
of milky jade. She knew now what 
had got—one of those spirit gongs wl 
the Chinese priests strike in their t 
ples to call up spirits; or rather, t¢ 
exact, devils. She had been lucky inde 
She brushed away; twice she had 
change the blackened water; the dir 
years put up a gallant fight. At las 
disk was clean. ; 

It was three-sixteenths of an inch tl} 
and about seven inches broad. On 
side were a few little red flecks, wh 
during the lapse of centuries, the iro 
the stone had oxidi: 
The other side ° 
fleckless. It wa 
lovely piece; a dra 
with a fish’s tail— 
king of the dragons, 
Japan it has theb 
of acarp; in China, 


so that the head 
tail met. } 
The carving, in| 
relief, was the q 
carving of a g 
period. Miss Timr 
liked it exceedingly 
she phrased it to 
self, there were 
squiggles about it. 
an inch below the} 
the body was ado) 
with a kind of colli 
conventionali 
scales; below the spines in the bai! 
was adorned for two inches wit 
charming pattern of starry bloss: 
The lines of the openwork head | 
tail were admirable. } 
The hole in the center was of! 
right size—half the breadth of 
body encircling it. From the qi 
ness of the carving and the red fl 
in the stone she judged it to be fi 
old —sixteenth century, or perl 
even late fifteenth. } 
Triumphantly she showed it to her father. Mr. ‘I 
mins studied it with a faint air of disapproval and 
doubtfully, “I’ve no doubt it’s a good piece. But it dor 
appeal to me. I never can see these Oriental things.’ 
“It is a good piece,” said Miss Timmins, strokir’ 
fondly. D | 
She went upstairs and put on her prettiest frock | 
hat. Then she put the disk in the green Russia leae 
attaché case in which she carried objects of art to wea 
customers, walked briskly to the Museum, asked tcé 
Mr. Webster, the expert in jade. ) 
Mr. Webster was busy; but he knew Miss Timmins 
told his clerk to admit her. Quite unconsciously ex]’ 
in objects of art are kinder to pretty girls than they a 
those so often richly bearded collectors and dealers |! 
consult them. Quite unconsciously he smiled upon } 
Timmins as he had never smiled on a bearded colle 
She took the spirit gong from the attaché case, unwra]® 
it and handed it to him, saying that she had come to 4'! 
he could tell her the date of it. He took it from her! 
examined it with shining eyes. 
Then he said ‘in reverent accents, ‘“‘That’s the f% 
spirit gong I eversaw. The carving is delightful, of an 
good period—early sixteenth century at the latest.” | 
“That was what I thought,” said Miss Timr® 
pleased to have been right. 
He pointed out to her, with enthusiasm, those vail! 
beauties she had already seen for herself. She thanked 
Then, not guilelessly, she said, “‘I thought I would!" 
it round to you first in case the Museum would lik" 
buy it.” i 
Mr. Webster’s face clouded, and he said grumpily, 
course the Museum would like to buy it! But it hasn’ 
the money. If I were to ask for a hundred pounds toll 
a jade spirit gong they’d think I was mad,” 
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[t is a pity,” said Miss Timmins, with difficulty keep- 
‘her surprise and exultation out of her voice. 

ye had not dreamed that the disk was worth anything 
a hundred pounds. 
les a shame!”’ said Mr. Webster in a tone of warm 
(znation. 
iss Timmins was sympathetic. Then she thanked 
_ warmly for the information he had given her and 
<ed home on very light feet. A hundred pounds for the 
, would, indeed make things easier for them. She 
ld be able to lunch out a little, buy better pieces at 
'; and make a greater profit. She had visions of a shop 
street which collectors actually used. 

ne turned to the consideration of how to get that one 
yired pounds—or more. If the gong was worth one 
{dred pounds to the Museum it was worth more to a 
y.etor. Lord Scredington was the obvious person to sell 
. If it took his fancy he would pay one hundred and 
ity pounds for it without a murmur. It would take his 
1s she knew his taste. But the cheeky message he had 
, by her father was still rankling in her mind, and her 
(nt desire to score off that cheerful and wicked young 
)eman was stronger than usual. Then a happy thought 
.2 to her. His uncle, Sir Charles Goulceby, was as 
«nt a collector as Lord Scredington. Why should she 
,pit them against each other? Sir Charles was much 
toe than his nephew, and though a man of quite uncom- 
( meanness, quite as obstinate when it came to acquir- 
{a piece on which he had set his fancy. When she 
thed home she wrote two post cards. They ran: 
| 


‘shall have a very fine milky jade spirit gong here at 
en o’clock tomorrow morning. 


“Yours faithfully, BEULAH TIMMINS.” 


ie went out and posted them. They would reach their 
‘nations that evening within a few minutes of each 
& since Lord Scredington and Sir Charles Goulceby 
yi in Mayfair. Bar accident, the two of them should 
ye at the shop at eleven next morning, together. 

yere was a happy but wicked smile on her face as she 
ued to go home. She disliked Sir Charles Goulceby 
ih more than she disliked Lord Scredington. He was 
¢a—a hard bargainer who would never give a fair price 
} could help it. Nowadays she always asked him double 
bt; she intended to take for a piece. 

‘(1 her return to the shop she polished the spirit gong 
i a wash leather for a long time. Then she set it in the 
iow on a square of black velvet. It was not at all likely 
i a collector who would give a hundred and twenty 
yids for a piece of jade would find his way into Devon- 
i: Street. But Miss Timmins, like all thoughtful per- 
| who traffic in objects of art, was an almost fervent 
> ver in luck and she rarely missed a chance. No wealthy 
ctor did find his way into Devonshire Street that after- 
\; and when she shut up the shop for the night she 
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«e 
Tf You Will Wait Thirteen Days 
T Will Give You Two Hundred 
Guineas for it, and I Wilt Bring 
Fifty Guineas of it as a Deposit 
Before Eleven o’Clock”’ 


carried the precious gong up to her bedroom and locked it 
in a drawer. 

She brought it down with her next morning and again 
put it in the window, at about half past eight. It did not 
bring a wealthy collector into the shop, but at five minutes 
to nine it brought in a young Chinaman. He was dressed in 
good quiet English clothes, cut by a good tailor. He asked 
her, in very good English and with a cultivated intonation, 
if he might look at the round piece of jade in the window. 
She took it from the window and handed it to him. 

His face was expressionless; there had been no note of 
excitement in his voice. But as he took it from her, her 
keen eyes noticed that his fingers were trembling a little. 

He examined the gong carefully; then he drew his pocket- 
book from his pocket. From it he took a folded square of 
rice paper and spread it flat on the glass case on the 
counter. Miss Timmins saw on it a drawing of the gong. 
He laid the gong on it. The drawing was of exactly the 
same size as the gong. 

“Tt is it,” he said gravely. “What is the price?”’ 

Miss Timmins hesitated; then she said ‘“‘A hundred and 
fifty guineas.” 

He looked at her, and she perceived that the veil of 
Oriental impassivity was no longer drawn across his eyes. 
They were keen, shining, rather piercing eyes. 

“Tt is a great deal of money, but not too much,”’ he said 
gravely. “Certainly not too much. But I am a student at 
your university,’ he said, waving his hand toward the 
north, “‘and I have not so much money at the moment. 
Yet I must have this piece of jade.” 

He hesitated, looking at Miss Timmins. She liked him. 
For all the rather flat nose and slanted eyes, it was a good 
face; and the forehead was very good indeed. 

“No, I haven’t the money today. But I could get it’’— 
he paused to make the calculation—‘“‘in thirteen days 
from today. My grandfather, who would cable it, lives five 
days from the nearest telegraph station. Six days for the 
cable to reach him, six days for his cable to reach the tele- 
graph office, and today and another day. Yes; in thirteen 
days from today.” 

“I’m expecting two customers at eleven, and one of 
them is sure to buy it,’’ said Miss Timmins reluctantly. 

“At eleven?” he said sharply, and paused, pondering. 
Then he said, “If you will wait thirteen days I will give 
you two hundred guineas for it, and I will bring fifty guineas 
of it as a deposit before eleven o’clock.”’ 

Two hundred guineas! Miss Timmins’ heart fairly 
leaped in her. This was beyond the dreams of avarice! 

The young Chinaman looked at her with anxious, rather 
imploring eyes. 

Miss Timmins liked him; she told herself that he was a 
nice boy. He could not have been more than five years 
older than she was. She wanted to oblige him. Besides, 
two hundred guineas! And to score off Lord Scredington 
and Sir Charles Goulceby too! 
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“Very well,” she said, “‘if you bring me the fifty guineas 
by eleven o’clock I will keep the gong and wait till the 
fourteenth day for the rest of the money.” 

“Thank you,” he said in a tone of immense relief, and 
smiled at her—such a nice smile, Miss Timmins thought. 

He put the drawing back in his pocketbook and hurried 
out of the shop. 

She put the gong, on its square of black velvet, into the 
glass case on the counter. She took the small objects of 
art out of the case and put them into a drawer. She wished 
the gong to have its full value. 

At a quarter to eleven the young Chinaman reéntered 
the shop briskly. He gave Miss Timmins fifty guineas in 
notes and received her receipt for them. 

“Tt is the most beautiful spirit gong I ever saw. I don’t 
wonder you want it so badly,” she said, smiling at him. 

“Ah, you know what it is, do you?”’ he said, smiling at 
her. Then he added gravely: ‘‘But it is more than beauti- 
ful. My family consider it holy. One of our ancestors gave 
it to a temple three hundred years ago. Forty years ago it 
was stolen. It was very powerful; at least the priests of the 
temple believed it very powerful. They did not catch the 
thief. Later they learned that he had sold it to an English- 
man in Canton. Ever since then, whenever one of my 
family has been in England, he has looked for the gong. 
None of them ever came to England without the drawing, 
in case there should be another gong like this one, but 
larger or smaller, and he should make a mistake. 

‘My family believe that the ancestor who gave the gong 
to the temple is angry with us because we do not recover 
it. They will be greatly pleased to restore it. But whether 
it will still help the priests with the spirits I do not know.”’ 
He shrugged his shoulders, paused, then added: ‘But it 
would be better not to talk about it. There are country- 
men of mine in London who would want the gong very 
much indeed; and there are other people, Europeans. The 
gong is well known.” 

“They wouldn’t get it from me,’ 
quickly. ‘I’ve sold it to you.” 

“Tf they could not buy it from you they would try to 
steal it. Those countrymen of mine are not—er—quite 
nice. And those Europeans are dangerous people.”’ 

He gave her his name, Yu Chi Ting, and the address of 
his rooms, higher up the street, and bade her good morning. 

As he went out of the shop Miss Timmins smiled hap- 
pily. She had not only sold the gong for an undreamed-of 
sum; she had also scored off Lord Scredington and Sir 
Charles Goulceby. Her smile grew rather vengeful as she 
waited for them. 

They were not punctual. It was a quarter past eleven 
when Lord Scredington’s car drew up to the curb and he 
came briskly into the shop, tall, slim, with a clear, tanned 
skin, a thin, high-arched nose, eyes very nearly as blue as 
Miss Timmins’ own, and an air of astonishing distinction. 
Miss Timmins tried not to like the looks of him. She failed. 


’ 


said Miss Timmins 
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HAD an indefinable knowledge of the lateness of 
iT the hour when I was called from blackness into 

something blacker still, a knowledge which comes 
only of a restless life, a life of unexpected wakings. I 
knew it was late, 
very late. 

I remember a 
tapping on the 
door, and the chill 
darkness of the 
room as I listened, 
but I had no sen- 
sation of being 
awake. My head 
was light. My 
hands were devoid 
of any sense of 
touch. I heard the 
latch raised. I 
heard the door 
creak open, but 
I had no feeling of 
apprehension. I 
was not even 
stirred by curios- 
ity. I heard Jim 
Lowes’ hoarse 
whisper in the 
dark, but it might 
have been the 
whisper of my 
thoughts. 

“Charles. Are 
VaOrO eben ec reer 
Charles?” 

As I told him 
that I was, he 
seized my wrist. 

**Speak low,’ 
he whispered, “‘or 
you'll wake him 
up. Speak low and 
come downstairs. 
It’s time now. The 
old man’s in the 
kitchen.” 

There was the 
same musty smell 
in the hall outside, 
but I did not feel 
awake. The dark- 
ness seemed too 
thick, and our 
footsteps too soft 
and vague. The 
hall was black. 
Everything was black. There was no relieving lightness 
from any window, not a crack of light beneath a door to 
steady us, to show us we were in the Anchor House and not 
floating through the air. I was glad it was so still, for I had 
a tense desire for silence. I was glad of the dark, because 
he could not see me. I was afraid. I was still afraid as he 
led me along the passage. We were going down the kitchen 
stairs. 

I remembered the kitchen. I had often sat there with 
Jim Lowes when the hour was late and his guests had gone 
to bed. There were two candles and a lantern on the table 
that held the serving dishes. Their flames were soft and 
yellow and far from bright, but they gave me a sensation 
of unholy brilliance as I came in from the dark. At first 
I could not take my eyes away from those lights on the table. 
Then I saw the fireplace still glowing warm, and the rows 
of kettles along the wall. But I still felt only half awake. 

A man was standing beside the fire. I watched him as the 
blindness from the candles left my eyes, and I saw it was 
Captain Murdock. He appeared to me unnatural, only a 
travesty of himself. His face was as puckered as an apple 
on the ground when the wind has seared it and its juice 
begins to go. It bore only a trace of its old complacent 
rotundity. He saw me, but he seemed to have forgotten 
that any unpleasantness had passed between us. He was 
fidgeting and blowing on his fingers. He was like a man 
awakened from a bad dream. His eyes kept narrowing and 
widening again, as though the sights of the dream were still 
about him. He was like some fantastic recollection, but 
not the Murdock I had known. He was like all the rest, a 
part of fantasy. Jim Lowes was different too. He was 
imbued with a new alertness, with a heightened intensity 
that placed him on a level with the night. I had never seen 
him look so sharp, so unbelievably sharp. 

And then quite suddenly I knew I was awake, wider awake 
than I had ever been before. It was not the light, nor 
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The Door With Two Shivered Panels Was Lying Across the Carpet; and There Was No One There, No One But Eliphalet Greer and Me 


Murdock, nor Jim Lowes. Someone had been standing 
behind Murdock. AsI came into the kitchen he had moved 
forward. It was Eliphalet Greer. Beside Murdock he looked 
very tall and thin. He was wrapped in his black cloak, just 
as I had seen him on the day when the Felicity set sail. It 
was thrown over his shoulder in folds, like the folds of 
cloaks I had seen where the air is soft, and the sun is bright. 
His hat was off. His hair was back from his forehead, leav- 
ing it high and white. Except for his cloak I might have 
thought he was some divine, called into the night to min- 
ister at the bedside of the dying. He gave me the same 
detached greeting, the same look of a man whose mind is 
on greater things. 

“Charles,” he said, ‘‘you’re cold. Step over by the fire. 
You'll be better warm before we start.”’ 

I was cold. As I spoke a shiver ran through me, which 
seemed to communicate itself to Captain Murdock also. 

“What he needs is a drink,”’ said Captain Murdock sug- 
gestively. ‘‘It isn’t the outside of him that’s cold. It’s his 
insides—all our insides. Now how about it—a little some- 
thing all around? It never hurt nobody.” 

Eliphalet Greer did not so much as look at him. 

“‘Is he up there?”’ he asked. ‘‘Are you sure he’s up 
there now?” 

“Mr. Greer,”’ said Jim Lowes, “‘he couldn’t have sneaked 
out without I heard him. I’ve been listening all night long.” 

Eliphalet Greer was no longer like a preacher or a prophet, 
in spite of all his black. 

“Then he’ll get it,’’ he choked. ‘‘He’ll get it. Why 
didn’t he go? Why didn’t he go and leave me? Why did he 
bring it on himself? He only had to go. He only had to 
leave, and I’d have never touched a hair of him. He 
only had to leave me here in peace.” 

It was unpleasant.to watch him standing with his head 
upraised, lost in the mystery of his own thoughts while we 
stood still and waited. It set my nerves on edge, and the 
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vagueness, the uncertainty of it disturbed Capt) 
Murdock also, for he stepped toward Eliphalet Giy 
and jogged him familiarly and irreverently with jg 
elbow. “Hey!” he said uneasily. ‘‘ Now dqn’t go 4. 
tin’ like th} 
Ain’t we all wh 
inghere? Ain’ig 
all ready to 4 
him on boa) 
You ain’t goin) 
stop when eyt). 
thing’s all read; 
Eliphal 
Greer’s shoul 
wrenched forwiq 
as though some 
was pulling thh, 
“Keep qui” 
he said hoarsy, 
“or I'll break yir 
neck !”’ | 
I thought he 
going to do 4 
could almost ky 
the place ring yh 
its noise. I saw 
Lowes draw ad) 
breath as tho} 
he was about to 
out. Isaw Capi 
Murdock ju) 
backwards <4 
snatch up {i 
empty bottle; | 
‘“Gentlem 
gentlemen!” | 
Lowes whispe| 
“For the lov 
the Lord,| 
quiet !”’ 
Captain Mr 
dock moved awy 
and I wanted) 
followhim. Iecld 
hardly repress 
desire. The fe) 
had felt alone 
my room was b} 
upon me. Elir 
let Greer was 


ing at menow. [ 
was moving) 
ward me, anil 
understood | 
fear. I was afi 
of him. I had bin 
afraid of him all the while. I was afraid as I tried to mit 
his glance. I felt a loathing of the darkness in his es 
I loathed the weakness and the strength that drew } 
wrinkles of his mouth. I hated his black coat. I hated ie 
loose skin on his hands. a 

“Charles,” he said, “‘you’re not giving way?”’ 7 

If my limbs had not refused me I think I should hye 
run. Instead I only stood dazedly, trying to face @ 
squarely, and then I started away until my back cde 
against the wall. Eliphalet Greer had reached forwil: 
His hand had come down on my shoulder. 

“Charles,’’ he said, ‘“‘are you coming?” 

I found my voice. It rose in me as my revulsion ros 
into an unreasoning crisis that was beyond my minci0 
fathom or suspect. 

“Take off your hand!’’ I said chokingly. ‘‘ Why shcd 
I be afraid? Take off your hand!” 

“Hush!” Jim Lowes was pleading. 
wake him up.” 

‘“Why should I stop now?” I was saying will: 
“‘Doesn’t it mean I’ll see the last of you? I’d go upstis 
and cut his throat, as long as I never see your face ag 
Take off your hand!’’ | 

I had wrenched his fingers free of my shoulder. I 1d 
flung them back, and his lips moved convulsively, but 
stood quite still. 

“So that’s the way it blows!” he said, and thenlé 
paused and his voice sank very low. | 

“Tt’s better,” he said, and his voice was an old m:/ 
voice. “After all, it’s better.’’ And he turned away. | 

‘Come here,’’ he said, nodding at Jim Lowes; and: 
Lowes moved nearer. ‘‘What room is he in?” he asket 

‘““As you go upstairs, the second on your left,” ” 
Lowes answered. 

Eliphalet Greer nodded. - 

“‘Who else is in the L?”’ he asked. | 


“Hush! Or yell 
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Mr. Jervaile’s the only one,” Jim Lowes replied. ‘‘ Yes, 

je’s the only one. I’m doing what I set out to do. It’s 
.t, like I promised it would be, all locked off from the 
J of the house, all locked like a family vault. No one 
come out or in without they use these stairs.” 
jiphalet Greer rubbed his chin. 

‘it won’t disturb anyone,” he said, ‘‘if there’s a noise?”’ 
\Gveryone’s asleep in front,” Jim Lowes said. “They 
¢ldn’t be like to hear; and if they did it wouldn’t mean 


‘ing.”’ 
theard Eliphalet Greer draw in his breath in a deep 
yrering way, as though something had hurt him. 

‘Take off your coat, Charles,”’ he said. ‘‘ You'll be bet- 
jvithout it. You say he’s asleep?”’ 

\’ve been listening,’ said Jim Lowes, ‘‘and he hasn’t 
ie a sound.” 

\Five me that rope on the table,” said Eliphalet Greer, 
¢1 the lantern.” 

‘nen he leaned toward me so close that I could feel his 
th, and though he was whispering, his words seemed to 
») through me. 

\uisten,’’ he said. ‘‘Are you listening? Then look at 
« What’s the matter? You’re not afraid to look!” 

Looked at him. Except for his mouth the muscles of his 
were motionless as stone. 

de’s quick. I know him. He’s like'a cat. There won’t 
say time. He mustn’t know, till it’s too late. Don’t try 
atch. When we’re up at the door, smash it in. You’re 
zig enough to do it. Smash it in and get him by the 
yiat. I’ll hold the light.” 

yiphalet Greer drew another sobbing breath. 

je’s strong! I tell you he’s strong, and he’s like a 
ie. Get him by the throat, I say, and let him have your 
jin his face. I want him still. That’s all I want—to 
a him still. Don’t let me 
a‘ him call. Hold him 
i I’ll do the rest.” 

very motion he made 

a suddenly smooth and 
rate. There was noth- 
f ingainly about him any 
rer. His feet made no 
yd on the floor. He was 
ing his cloak about the 
morn. 

‘)pen the door to the 
as,” he said. 
| is curious how values 
ge when thought be- 
2s an act. I had sick- 
\¢ at the thought of it, but 
\s different now that we 
e moving up the stairs. 
ynder whether the old 
@)was right when he said 
i; I was unfitted for the 
uit of peace. I wonder 
| knew more about me 
% I have ever known. 
h lantern was under his 
oc. The light was almost 
iiely hidden, but as we 
(2d up into the dark, an 
“sional ray from the oil 
12 would dart from under 
Sloak, and would cover 
rwith a dull light and 
s)pear again, like the 
z of some fire within him 
¢ he was striving to con- 
4 My eyes were on his 
4;, always on his back, 
1 was moving after him. 
S went up those stairs, as 
ttoed along the hall, I 
la strange elation. It 
a nothing to do with con- 
ice. It was apart from 
g and wrong. It was a 
yin my strength, in the 
liiess of my step. Life 
astrong withinme. Iwas 
1pusly light and free. I 
ny it was wrong. I re- 
ber thinking I was lost 
)\verything I knew and 
od as I followed him, but 
(1 not cast me down. I 
a breath of the musty 
rind it set my blood tin- 
i. I wanted to laugh. 

jinted to feel the door 

nst my shoulder. I 
‘®ed to hear it crash. 

aat night has never 
‘ like life. Ithas never 

a rational memory. I 


o\d hardly hear his tread 


upon the stairs. His cloak made arustling sound, but even 
in the dark, where hearing is unnaturally acute, it was 
hard to hear. I wanted something to break the silence. I 
wanted it to end, no matter how it ended. I wanted it 
to end, though I seemed lost to all time and space. 

Eliphalet Greer had stopped. I could see his dark cloak 
ahead of me, an unearthly garment with the rays of the 
lantern shining through it. He was whispering to me. It 
sounded like the rustling of half-dead leaves. 

“‘There’s the door,’ he whispered. ‘“‘Stand back and 
smash it in.” 

He had moved his cloak. The hall grew brighter. I could 
see it before me, a dim panel of white with a black old hand- 
wrought latch. As I hesitated, the rays of the lantern had 
ceased to be steady. Eliphalet’s arm was swaying back 
and forth like a bit of seaweed in a rip of tide. 

““D’you hear me? Smash down that door!” 

It was his voice that made me do it, his voice as it burst 
out of him. It sent me off my feet. It sent my body hur- 
tling forward, and I remember that the hall was light. 
Eliphalet Greer had dropped his cloak. 

The door went down like paper. I carried it off its latch 
and hinges, and it crashed into the room ahead of me. 
Istumbled over it and then regained my balance. The room 
was small. There was not a corner but was clear under 
Eliphalet Greer’s lantern, and it was no different from 
mine—a bed, a chair, a table, a bowl, a pitcher, and that 
was all. The window was half open. The door with two 
shivered panels was lying across the carpet; and there was 
no one there, no one but Eliphalet Greer and me. 

I turned toward him. He was glancing wildly, uncom- 
prehendingly, at the bare walls. I thought he would drop 
the lantern, and I snatched it from his hands. 

“He’s not here!”’ he cried hoarsely. ‘‘He’s not here!” 


“7 Intend to Kilt Him,’’ I Said 


But I hardly heard him. The crash of the door was still 
in my ears. It seemed to have blotted out all other sound. 
I saw Jim Lowes. He must have followed behind us, for he 
scurried in as Eliphalet spoke, and stared at us vacantly. 
Then he pulled some tobacco from his pocket. 

‘““He’s gone!” he said, cramming it into his cheek. 
“Right out through the window. I always knew that some- 
thing queer would happen, but who’d of thought that he 
would get away? Who’d of thought it, and me listening 
all the time?”’ 

Eliphalet Greer snatched roughly at his shoulder. 

“Spit out that tobacco,” he cried ‘‘and tell me the truth! 
Is he hiding in some other room? Give me the lantern.”’ 

“He couldn’t be anywhere else,”’ Jim Lowes protested. 
“The L is locked and every chamber in the L is locked, 
excepting his and Mr. Jervaile’s.”’ 

“He can’t be gone!”’ cried Eliphalet Greer. ‘He can’t! 
Show me the other rooms. West and Young would have 
seen him go.” 


“T tell you,” said Jim Lowes, ‘“‘the other rooms are 
locked.”’. 

“Unlock them,” said Eliphalet Greer. ‘‘Unlock them 
every one.” 


I wish it would not stay by me still, but I can see it all. 
Yes, I can still see it, that long narrow hall growing large 
and growing small as the lantern swayed back and forth, 
while our shadows loomed up like specters and dwindled 
back to nothing with each swing of the light, and Eliphalet 
Greer, who was black as any shadow, but who never 
changed. As each door opened he darted in with his lantern 
as though the secret of life lay just inside. As each door 
opened I could almost feel his excitement mounting like a 
wave, and the sound of our footsteps rose and fell in our 
hearing as though they were part of some invisible sea, and 
Iwas following, not through 
any will of mine, but because 
I was in some current be- 
yond myself. 

There were eight rooms 
in all. We entered them 
every one. They were so 
much alike that they might 
have been the same room, 
and each was empty, stark 
and empty. 

Eliphalet Greer strode 
back into the hall. His 
mouth had fallen open. His 
eyes were glazed and blank 
with incredulity. He was 
hurrying toward the stairs 
that led to the inn kitchen. 
As I followed him I heard 
him catch his breath. He 
stumbled down the stairs. 
He strode across the kitchen 
and placed his lantern on 
the table. He was curiously 
changed. 

I thought he would be 
angry. I thought he would 
be restless and apprehen- 
sive. If Mr. Parton was 
not in the Anchor House 
he could not be far away. I 
wondered why he waited if 
Mr. Parton was not there. 
His eyes were wide and in- 
credulous, and his voice was 
incredulous as he spoke. 

““He’s gone.”’ He said it 
very softly, more gently 
than I ever guessed he could 
speak. ‘‘He’s gone. I don’t 
have to send him there. 
He’s gone.” 

He said it like some 
prayer, some prayer of 
thanksgiving. 

‘He ain’t gone far,”’ Jim 
Lowes objected. 

But he did not seem to 
hear. 

“He’s gone,” he said; 
“gone like a watch in the 
night. I'll never have to 
send him there—never 
now.” 

Had he halted in the road 
at last, the road he had trod 
so long? Had the burden 
grown too heavy? Had he 
finally set it down? 

“Mebbe,’’said Jim Lowes 
suggestively, “I ain’t say- 
ing, but mebbe I could help 
you find him.” 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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Political Transit 


NE reason, it may be suspected, for the long-suffering 
6) attitude which the public so often shows is that 
instinct warns against expecting real saviors. In the great 
cities a pressing major problem is that of rapid transit, and 
no man can say whether its solution is more hindered by 
past financial jugglery on the part of a breed now pretty 
well extinct, the so-called traction magnates, or by the 
continued exploitation of these past evils by present self- 
seeking politicians. 

In one great city, the very continued existence of which 
must depend upon a sane and orderly carrying out of com- 
prehensive transit plans, several of the companies were at 
one time grossly overcapitalized. But they went through 
reorganization and reached a detailed agreement with the 
then existing state and city authorities. Political changes, 
however, have brought new administrations, which regard 
the plans with various and unstable eyes. The forms and 
character of state and city regulation of the operating com- 
panies have changed several times. There has been endless 
bickering between city officials and at least one regulative 
body; also among different city officials themselves; and 
between certain of these officials and certain of the oper- 
ating companies. 

The city itself has a huge investment in transit facilities 
which the private companies are supposed to operate. 
Certain of these facilities are not in use; others are not 
being expanded as fast as they should be. For this condi- 
tion the most important of the city officials blames one of 
the companies, and the company blames the official. 

Curiously enough, however, the city has one hundred 
and fifty million dollars of its own money invested in 
transit facilities which this particular company uses, and 
the largest individual owner in the corporation itself is the 
United States Government, which through the War 
Finance Corporation has twenty-one million dollars in- 
vested there. In addition sixteen thousand private in- 
vestors, many of them daily passengers, are stockholders, 
and eight out of every ten employes are stockholders. 
Few persons in the city can reach their places of work 
without riding on this company’s lines. 

Surely here is a situation in which the old distinctions 
between public and private interests have been wiped out. 
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First of all, such a company must come before the public 
with clean hands. It must prove beyond doubt that it is 
not merely fighting for time and chance to bring about a 
change in political administration from which it might 
hope for a complaisant validation of past financial ex- 
cesses. It cannot develop properly its own facilities if it 
still carries a burden of overcapitalization, or even if the 
public believes it does. But on the other hand such a city 
has grown too complex to be governed safely by men whose 
stock in trade is mere denunciation of the interests. Poli- 
ticians who set up a daily clamor against corporations, 
which are almost as much a part of the people as the 
Government itself, are survivals dangerous to the intricate 
metropolitan body politic. 

City governments must not be the tools of corporations; 
and they need not be. But what cities need more than soap- 
box oratory is the sternly consistent codrdination and devel- 
opment through a period of years of all the facilities of 
transit. This cannot be done by guerrilla political warfare 
or the cheap empty mouthings of blatant nonentities. It 
requires a rare form of statesmanship; and if the cities do 


‘not command such a commodity, in the needed quantities, 


there is perhaps no blame attaching except to the citizens 
who prefer golf to ballot boxes on election day. 


Silent Saviors 


T A RECENT meeting of savings-bank representa- 

tives a speaker, whose interests roam over a wide and 

varied field, made a brief but telling speech in words some- 
what as follows: 

“As I sat here this evening I thought what an impres- 
sive thing it is that you people are gathered together, 
representing ten million savers and $7,000,000,000 of 
savings. The most important thing that is going on in the 
world is not the thing that is in the headlines of the paper, 
but is the quiet thing that is being done, day by day and 
week by week, by the simple, old-fashioned people of the 
world; the people who do not get into the headlines; the 
people who do not commit crimes and do unusual things; 
the people who merely do without something in order that 
they themselves may be safer in their old age, in order that 
their children may be a little better off. 

“The savers of the world—the millions of savers of the 
world—they are saving the world today, as they have 
saved it in the past. They are the people who are bringing 
it back to normal; they are the people who are rapidly 
pushing the war further and further into the background; 
they are the people who are replacing the wasted capital 
fund that was thrown away in such reckless manner during 
four years of war. Long before there was any such thing 
as a savings bank, long before there was any such compli- 
eated civilization as we have now, the gradual uplifting of 
nations out of savagery resulted from saving; resulted from 
the man who got something out of the ground and did not 
use it all, but put something away for a rainy day.” 

Opinions differ as to the extent of Europe’s recovery 
from its last war. But all must agree that the measure of 
its present and future recuperation consists of work and 
thrift. Only thus have nations risen from despair in the 
past. Now and then, in the midst of high standards of 
comfort and luxury, talk of thrift may seem old-fashioned 
or unfashionable. It does go out of style with some people, 
but it can’t be kept out very long, any more than can the 
multiplication table or time and tide. 


Winning Promotion 


NE of the penalties of increasing national wealth and 
@) expanding opportunity is an enhanced degree of 
impatience on the part of young men with what so often 
seems the snail’s pace of promotion. Too great an eager- 
ness for advancement may hinder its orderly achievement 
as well as the best interests of the employer. A great man- 
ufacturing concern that sells its product directly through 
the medium of several thousand salesmen has found so 
many of them champing at the bit that it has issued two 
pamphlets, one developing the theme entitled Promotion 
Not Essential, and the other dwelling upon the idea 
Develop Your Present Position. 


October 18, 926 
a 

Another employer is so beset by the ardent youth i 
employ that he is forced, in denying their more preci 
requests, to call attention to the fact that if all the perso 
in the United States who actually receive the — 
asked for were gathered together in one place, the Yal 
Bowl would be big enough to hold them. 4 
Rome was not built in a day, but much of the educa 
tion technically known as inspirational, which the youn, 
men are receiving, has pretty well blotted out the memor, 
of any such historical and mechanical fact. There is dange 
in so blazoning forth the splendor of the goal of succes 
that thoroughness in training is either minimized or oye, 
looked. Not only are foundations essential to a souni 
structure but it is doubtful if life be really fruitful unles 
there is knowledge of struggle and hardship. Such thing 
as promotion and success are, after all, inferior to the spiri 
in which work is done. Wealth and position have a vy; ue 
place in the cosmic scheme, but they can never give th 
happiness that springs from the consciousness of hones 
craftsmanship, which is to be found both in the high place 
of life and in the low. | 


Philosophers’ Stone : 
E HAVE not discovered the elixir of life, but » 
have succeeded in finding certain methods of px 
longing the appearance of youth. The electric iron and th 
face-lifting device of the beauty specialist have replace 
the test tubes and hell broths of the alchemist. The seare 
of centuries failed to evolve a life-giving potion, but i 
substitutes we now have Steinach and Coué. Perhap 
after all, a pair of barber’s shears is the real philosopher 
stone. 
Men and women, particularly women, are going toe 
treme lengths nowadays to maintain or regain the outwal 
semblance of youth. Special exercises, skin treatment 
transformations, rigid diets! Facesare lifted, nosesstraigh 
ened, bones replaced. Armies of specialists have come fo 
ward. There is something new all the time to cheer on t] 
ardent youth seekers—the long-lost toilet secrets of 
royal courtesan, the latest Parisian bob or the dietary wi 
dom of the Ibro-Sanjakers, who never die under one hu 
dred and ten. Time is being turned backward in its fligh 
Lithesome figures and youthful complexions have becor 
the outward guise of middle-aged bones and tired tissu 
All in the new movement that has to do with prop 
exercise, the care of the body and skin, and the consery 
tion of strength cannot be too highly commended. ‘T 
hygienic truths we are discovering are rapidly addi 
years to the average span. But can we condone the oth 
side of this craze for youth, the side which is all sham ai 
pretense? Is there anything admirable in the hypoer 
which hides sallowness under rouge, covers baldness 
artificial curls, and replaces the honest earmarks of on 
age with a superficial and standardized mask? 
Youth is a brief stage of life when we enjoy high spi 
voracious appetites, great expectations and a freshn 
beauty which maturity can never match nor science g! 
back. But youth, after all, is merely the period of pre| 
ration for life. The freshness of youth is its compensati 
for the lack of power and responsibility that goes with 
Every age has its own compensations. Middle age has { 
stability of a settled purpose in life, the zest of fulfillme 
the satisfaction of matured outlook and understandi) 
The woman who destroys the charm of the middle years! 
order to ape youth can never be other than ridiculo 
Callowness goes with peach bloom, while the greater cha! 
of mental maturity is not to be expected in a beauty-pat! 
debutante. A woman who retains her full beauty at 
advanced age should not be an object of admiration a 
envy. Can she have lived a full and proper life or ta 
her share of the work and stress and suffering that liv 
entails? There is proof of passivity in an unlined face, # 
there is dignity in wrinkles. Every age has its own beau 
The face of seventy, lined, gracious and benign from lé 
years of working and loving, can seem more truly beat’ 
ful than the fresh face of youth. Nature never fake! 
green foliage in the fall, but allows us to enjoy the ser’ 
and mellow beauty of her autumnal russets and reds 
Healthful living is the only real beauty doctor. 
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ship in the firm of Bronson & Barnes, con- 
4 tinued John K. Wing, was to work hard 
‘d to benefit by Joe Williamson’s industry and advice 
d his priceless friendship. We increased the number of 
‘r customers and the volume of business grew so that we 
re compelled to find larger offices. We were able to get 
t2 entire floor formerly occupied by Charles G. Carney & 
i. I drove a good bargain with the agents of the build- 
ir. Times were hard and the outlook was so gloomy that 
ir rental was fixed at only one dollar and a half per foot 
ry annum, and at that we got one year free of rent. When 
“er some years our lease expired, we renewed it at three 
(lars for a long term of years. Today we probably should 
}ve to pay five dollars afoot. In some of the newest build- 
'zs uptown I understand some of the offices rent for seven, 
“ht and even ten dollars a foot. 
‘The crisis of 1907 was bad for everybody. We were no 
seption. The Street escaped by the narrowest of mar- 
‘is one of the worst panics of our financial history. In 
(tober call money, following the banking troubles, loaned 
high as 125 per cent, but even at that rate there was 
mictically none to be had. It got so bad that a premium 
is paid for cash money over bank deposits represented by 
@cks. We resorted to clearing-house certificates, as you 
‘ibtless remember. It was the last of the old-fashioned, 
siseless, needless crashes, and I think it did a great deal to 
tn sentiment all over the country in favor of a more 
Velligent banking system. It made it easier for the late 
NIson W. Aldrich to overcome prejudices and make con- 
v'ts for his project. Without Senator Aldrich’s prelim- 
iiry work there would be no Federal Reserve System 
tilay. 
There are some things about the panic that I can recall 
yh pride. On the one hand we had the rapid spread of 
ir and distrust unworthy of Americans; and more, the 


\ that I did after I was admitted to partner- 


By 


growth of downright disbelief in our destiny and in the 
stability of our commercial structure. It was no cheering 
sight—scores of gray-haired bankers losing their heads, of 
able business men acting like cowards and fools, of brokers 
willfully closing their eyes to the obvious trend of the 
money markets of the entire world; of men acting like 
hysterical women, and women acting like overindulged 
children. We had rumors and runs on banks and failures 
of financial institutions that need not have gone under, 
and the collapse of banks, that should have been put out of 
business months or‘even years before. But on the other 
hand we had the richest country in the world, and a 
national habit of quick recuperation that has been a peren- 
nial source of wonder and envy to Europe. We had all 
that; but over and above those things we had also the 
masterful leadership of J. P. Morgan the elder, and the 
disinterested codperation of the very men whom the po- 
litical demagogues invariably accuse of crass selfishness 
and of criminal efforts to influence legislatures, political 
bosses and political parties. And the battle was won by 
those same execrated interests. 

The crash was so severe that it was naturally followed by 
extreme dullness in the securities markets. Our firm’s indi- 
vidual problem while the panic raged was to keep our 
heads and our solvency and try to get our customers to do 
likewise. After the panic the problem became: What shall 
we do to get business when there 
is no business to get? 


>) 
LEFEVRE 


/ THERE 1S 
_ HOPE 


It always helps us to solve a problem if we, as 
a first step, state it clearly to ourselves. Joe Wil- 
liamson and I were agreed on what our problem 
was and on the answer, which was: A substitute business. 
Our firm had done almost entirely a stock business. In our 
Néw York office our customers nearly to a man were 
stock traders. That being the case, the outlook was 
gloomy, for there was no stock market to speak of and 
improvement looked to be pretty far away. We had to 
find something to take the place of stock trading as an 
income producer. 

Of course bonds naturally suggested themselves. If the 
public—our customers—didn’t or wouldn’t or couldn’t 
trade in stocks we might develop a bond-buying clientele. 
To do this we must enlarge our sphere of influence. We 
must find, not alone in New York and Boston but in vari- 
ous sections of the country, new customers, whom we 
might interest in bonds if we couldn’t in stocks at the 
moment. And when the improvement in the stock market 
came, as it must some day, we should have those new bond 
customers to interest in stocks. Speculators and investors 
are always with us. They are to be found everywhere, but 
they are more abundant at certain times than at others. 
On the principle of rotation of crops, if no other, we must 
have one to fall back on when the other was not in evidence. 
In good times all speculation is called investment, and in 
bad times all investment is speculation. The average man 
admits that he has been speculating if he loses money. 
But if he wins he tells you he has been investing. 

In 1907 everybody was still doing business 
in the traditional way, although the country 

(Continued on Page 76) 
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Swat 


HEN the last trumpets 
sounded 
And the seas gave up 


their dead 
As firmaments rolled like 
curtains 
And mountains sank like 
lead, 
When the roll of mighty thunders 
Ceased and silence came 
instead, 
Clear across the quiet spaces 
Came the voice of one who said, 
“This reminds me of the time 
when “a 
Then they bashed him on the 
head ! 
—Robert Fellows Wood. 


The Salome Sun 


ILL BRANNIGAN has sued 

the new Buzzard’s Roost 
Bunk House for Ten Thousand 
Dollars ($10,000.00) Damages, 
all on account of a Shower Bath 
he took in their Bath Room. [ll 
bet it was the first Bath he’s had 
for a Good Many Years—but I 
didn’t think it would hurt him 
That Much. Water has always 
been scarce up at Buzzard’s 
Roost, and Folks has generally 
used a Wash Basin or a Tomato 
Can to take a Bath, but when 
they built the new Bunk House— 
Built More Hotel, they call it— 
they drilled a Well and put up 
a 10x12 Tent House at the Back 
End of the Bunk House for a 
Bath House, on account of Stran- 
gers some times asking to Take 
a Bath, something most of the 
Natives had hardly ever thought 
of yet. 

Jud Patterson’s Wife whoruns 
the Bunk House and has Been 
Back East and wants to be Up 
to the Date saw a Picture in 
some paper of a Shower Bath 
Dingus which you put over your 
head and Hook around your 
Neck on the end of a Rubber 
Hose, and she sent for it, be- 
cause it said it didn’t use Much 
Water. Jud he took an old gal- 
vanized iron tank out of the Cow 
Corral and cut it in two and set 
the Bottom Half in the Bath 
House, to stand in and Save all the water they could, and 
laid an iron pipe from the tank at the pump over to the 
Bath House. The morning it was finished every body Laid 
Off to take a Bath that after Noon and Drew Cuts to see 
which come First. Jeff Turner drew the first chance and 
Bill Brannigan give him $10 for it. 

That after Noon every one went out back of the Bunk 
House to see Bill Take the lst Bath—or to see How he 
Looked After he had had One. Jud went in with him to 
Show him How to Work it. There wasn’t any Regular 
Faucet to turn it on and Off with, but Jud had got a Cut 
Off Valve out at the Mine and a Monkey Wrench to turn 
the valve with and a piece of Hose from one of the Machine 
Drills to fasten the Shower Bath business to the end of the 
Pipe with, which run to the Tank at the Well. Jud’s Wife 
made him put in two Valves, 1 marked “‘HOT”’ and the 
other ‘‘COLD”’ because she said that was the way they 
did Back East and maybe Some Day they might want to 
connect the Hot one up to the Kitchen Stove in the 
Winter time. 

Well, Bill he goes in to the Bath House and shuts the 
Door and takes off his 3 Piece Suit—Shirt, Pants and 
Shoes—and Climbed up into the Galvanized Iron tank 
about 3 feet High and 5 Feet across while Every Body in 
Town stood around outside and looked at the Iron Pipe 
laying on the Ground running from the Tank to the Bath 
House where Jud hadn’t had time yet to Cover it Up and 
wondered what it would Sound Like when Bill Took his 
Bath. Bill opened up the Shower Collar arrangement and 
fastened it around his Neck and turned the Cut Off Valve 
on with the Monkey Wrench and the Water Come squirting 


DRAWN BY ART YOUNG 


Cap: 
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wer K Ama 


The Revenge Complex Can't Sleep. He Hisses Through His Teeth and Waits His Chance to Get Even 
With Somebody. This Complex is a Favorite Mascot in Scenarios and Melodrama Generally. 


Life He is a Very Undesirable Pet 


out through all the little Holes just like the Picture in the 
Paper said it would. Neither Jud or Bill had stopped to 
think about that Black Iron Pipe laying out in the Sun full 
of water for Half a day at 118 Degrees in the Shade soak- 
ing up Heat and getting up Steam. 

The Water come squirting out of the Shower Collar Hot 
enough to Scald a Hog, but it had been so Long Since Bill 
had had any Water on his Back he didn’t know at First 
how it Ought to Feel. It didn’t Take him long to Find out 
though, and make up his Mind that either he Didn’t Want 
a Bath or else that Jud had made a Mistake and connected 
up the Pipe to the Boiler at the Pump instead of the 
Water Tank. He let out a War Whoop that made half the 
Turkey Buzzards fall off the Corral Fence and grabbed at 
the Monkey Wrench to Turn it Off and his foot Slipped 
and he Fell Down and the Monkey Wrench fell off the Cut 
Off Valve and Bill jumped Up again and tried to tear the 
Shower Collar off but forgot the Combination, and then 
he tried to get the Monkey Wrench back on the Cut Off 
again but the Water was so Hot and he was so Excited 
with it Squirting all over him that he couldn’t get the 
Wrench on, so he finally Tore the Hose in Two and jumped 
out of the Tank after falling down a couple of times he was 
in Such a Hurry, and then he Busted the Door down and 
come running out as Red as if he was Painted without 
Nothing on and run and Jumped over the Corral Fence 
and Dived head first into the Stock Pond to Put the 
Fire Out. 

And now Jud Patterson can’t get Nobody in Buzzard’s 
Roost to Take a Bath in his New Shower Bath and Bill 
is suing him for Ten Thousand Dollars Damages and says 


if he had Turned On the Valve 
that said Hot Water he would 
have been Cooked Alive before 
he could have Got Out. All of 
which Proves that you can’ 
Teach an Old Dog New Tricks 
and it Don’t Pay to try to Throw 
Too Much Style A Way out Here 
in the Wilderness. 

—Dick Wick Hall, 

Editor and Boss Plumber, 


Billings Takes Up 
Song Writing. 


HADN’T seen Billings fo 

about a month when one| 
morning he burst into my office 
with his customary gusto. 

“You haven’t such a thing as 
a grand piano around here?” he 
exclaimed. . 

“That darned office boy 
seems to have mislaid the office 
piano,” I said apologetically 
“T’ll have to fire that kid; he’ 
always losing things.” 

“It’s too bad,” said Billings 
“T wanted to play my new son 
for you. It’s a wow.” : 

“Since when are you a son; 
writer?” I asked. 

““Haven’t you heard?” sai 
Billings. “I took a correspond 
ence course. I cut out a coupor 
and mailed it to them with ; 
specimen of my work. ‘Yo 
have unmistakable talent,’ the: 
wrote.”’ 

“Well, that’s just dandy.” 

““Yes,’’ said Billings. ‘‘ There’ 
millions in it. One of their pu 
pils wrote Take Me Back to M: 
Dear Old Mammy Where thi 
Mississippi Flows. You remem 
ber what a riot that was.” 

“‘No,”’ I replied. 

“Sold four million copies i! 
round numbers. I’ve just fin 
ished a little number mysell 
It’s a mother song. They’real 
ways sure-fire. Would you lik 
to hear it?” 

“No,” I said, settling back re 
signedly in my chair, “but I’) 
have to, I suppose.” 

“It’s too bad you haven't | 
piano here,” said Billings. “1 
starts in with a vamp.” 

“T thought you said it was. 
mother song,”’ I said. 

“Vamp is a technical term that we song writers ust 
The name of thesong is There’s No Pal Like Your Mother. 

Billings cleared his voice and in what once was called 
whisky tenor, sang: 


In Real 


“A dog is known as man’s best friend 

But that is hardly true, 

For where’s the dog who'd do the things 
Your mother does for you? 

A college chum may have his points, 
That truth you can’t deny. 

But there’s no pal like your mother, boys— 
No matter how you try. 


REFRAIN: 
“Oh, there’s no pal like your mother, boys! 
She'll stick through thin and thick; 
When life seems blue she’ll stick to you, 
You'll find she is a brick. 

Neath every cloud is sunshine, 
So whatever may befall 

There is no pal like your mother, boys— 
She’s the finest pal of all.”’ 


“Tt’s rotten,” I said. 
“T expected you to say that,” said Billings. ‘‘Of cour: 
I should have had a piano. Here’s another one—a pat 
otic song for use in case there’s another war.” . | 
I closed my door softly as Billings once more burst int 
song. My office neighbors had seemed to be somewh? 
annoyed at his last outburst. : 
- 


(Continued on Page 49) 
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Ripe to the very heart! Just the kind 
you would select if you could pick from 


the very finest tomatoes that grow. 


But even then, how much better they 
| taste after Campbell's skilful chefs strain 
them toa rich tomato puree, blend in the 
' fresh country butter and season them to 


tempt and delight your appetite! 


askilful combination 
sh single can contains 
business reputation. 
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Rich Cream of Tomato! 
Never does it taste so good 


as when you make it with » E 
| Campbell's. Heat separately , oy a 
equal portions of Campbell's > ae ——— 
Tomato Soup and milk or cream. + ¥y, vs i 


Be careful not to boil. Add a G NY ¥" 
pinch of baking soda to the hot ete OU ds mf 


soup and stir into the hot milk 
| or cream. Serve immediately. 

Many prefer to use evaporated 
milk for an extra rich Cream of 
Tomato. Just taste it! 


> 


Soup’ for health— 
every day! 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 
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HEN Yorke opened the door of the 

W automobile he saw Virginia sitting 
bolt upright in the far corner of the 

seat. 


wide, terrified eyes. 

“Tt is I, Pendennis Yorke,”’ he cried, sud- 
denly realizing that she could not know 
whether he was friend or foe. “‘ You are safe! 
Don’t be afraid, Virginia. Everything is all 
right now.” 

The lower portion of her face was covered 
with a tightly drawn towel or napkin which 
was knotted at the back of her head. Her 
wide-open blue eyes were streaming with 
tears while she looked mutely into his face as 
he sat down beside her and began clumsily to 
untie the coarse bandage. Strands of her 
dark disordered hair brushed against his 
face as he leaned close in his efforts to undo 
the stubborn knot. Her arms were bound to 
her sides at the elbows in a not uncomfort- 
able position. The wrists, however, were 
strapped tightly together, one on top of the 
other. A rope, wound loosely about her 
ankles, was fastened securely to the foot rail, 
allowing a few inches of play to her legs. A 
skillful and even considerate job, thought 
Yorke. 

Presently the bandage came away. As he 
flung it from him, he heard her murmuring 
thickly through dry lips, ‘“‘Thank God! 
Thank God!” 

“Don’t try to speak yet. Take it easy, 
princess. Be patient just a few minutes 
longer. I’ll soon have these beastly things 
undone.” 

““Water!’’ she half sobbed. 
me some water.” 

Dropping everything else, he unslung his 
small army canteen and a moment later was 
holding the dripping nozzle to her lips. She 
drank thirstily, eagerly. Then ina bewildered 
silence she watched him untie the bonds. 

““There!’’ he cried, straightening up. “You 
are free!” 

“Where are we?” 

“Never mind now. I’ll tell you everything 
by and by.” 

“There was shooting. Are you hurt?” 

“Not ascratch. . . . That’s the ticket. 
Move ’em a little. The blood will soon be 
going through them again. Try your legs. Good! Now 
you stay here while I have a look outside. That fellow 
may take it into his head to come back and x 

*“Are you alone?” ; 

“Yes; I just happened to be riding past when they came 
up this road.” 

She began to tremble as if in a chill. 


“Please, give 


““Where—where is he—Michael Rodkin? Don’t leave 
me. I am afraid of him.” 
“He will not trouble you again, princess. He’s gone. 


You are absolutely safe so far as Rodkin is concerned. 
Here, take a nip of this. It will buck you upa lot. Brandy. 
Can’t hurt you. Come on now, there’s a good girl.” He 
was speaking to her as if she were a child. 

She drank a little from his flask, coughed and made a 
wry face. 

“Let me get out of this car!’’ she cried. ‘‘I cannot bear 
it any longer. Help me out. My legs feel as if they were 
dead.”’ 

“No, you stay right here,’”’ he ordered, more sternly than 
he thought. ‘‘I must have a look around first. Don’t be 
afraid. I’ll not be gone more than a minute or two. Then 
I'll get this car started and we’ll be off for Edelweiss in no 
time.” 

He thrilled under the touch of her hand on his arm. If 
she swayeda little toward him—and he was sure she did— 
he attributed the action to weakness; there was still a 
faint odor of chloroform in the car. He was always to 
wonder at the tremendous self-restraint that had kept him 
from clasping her in his arms and from pouring out words 
of love to her when he first flung himself in beside her. 
The impulse to strain her to his heart was well-nigh irre- 
sistible. 

If he had but known that she was prevented from throw- 
ing her arms about his neck only because of her inability 
to use them, or had she been able to utter an articulate 


In the dim light of the curtained in- Pes 
terior her face was indistinct save for the . ; 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


SF ‘ MARSHALL FRANTZ 


For Ten Minutes She Pleaded and Importuned and Cajoled, 


All to No Avait 


sound when she realized who he was, he would not have 
been forced to exert his self-control at all. 

He found Michael Rodkin’s lifeless body at the edge of 
the road. He had been shot through the head. For a few 
seconds he stood looking down at the sprawling figure of 
his one-time friend; it was rendered weirdly grotesque by 
the empty sleeve of the partially removed overcoat and 
the spraddled legs, evidence of an attempt to struggle to 
his feet after pitching forward on his face. 

He carried the body off into the underbrush, arranged 
the garments and covered the face with the empty sleeve. 
Then he hurried up to the highway. With scant ceremony 
he dragged the victim of his own bullet out of sight among 
the bushes lining the road, but not before he had confis- 
cated the well-stocked cartridge belt. 

His horse was dead. Hastily removing his pack from 
the saddle, he grabbed up the assassin’s rifle and rushed 
back to the car. There was nothing now for Virginia to see 
except the dead horse, and he could make light of that. 

She was rubbing her wrists vigorously when he appeared 
at the open door. Her hair had been hastily put in some 
sort of order during his brief absence; a tight-fitting little 
brown hat was pulled well down upon her head, and a 
feminine observer would have remarked other signs of a 
reviving interest in her personal appearance. She leaned 
forward eagerly. 
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‘Are we quite safe? Have they really fled?” she 
in a tremulous half whisper. . 

“We are safe from Rodkin and his friends,” he x 
“But it will soon be dark, princess. We must be ¢ 
way. It’s forty miles or more to Edelweiss 2 . 

“How did you happen to be here, Mr. Yorke? 
broke in. “When did you hear that I had been ¢ 
away? Have you been trailing us since last night? | 
tell me everything.” 

In as few words as possible he related his story, 
certain gruesome details for another day’s recital. — 

“Just the sheerest luck, princess, 
minutes later and I should have misse 
you would be far away and I would gs 
jogging along toward Arlak on 
steed. Itseems like amiracle. Tot 
I should be the one who 


You poor girl! I could s q 
He swallowed hard and abruptly wit 
from the door. As he stooped over t 
up the weapons and other objects lying 
ground he heard her getting out of t] 
“T heard them talking only a few m 
before the shooting began,’’ she was's 
“The man who was driving shouted b 
Rodkin that the gasoline tank was ¢ 
empty. He was urging Rodkin to leth 
it up from one of the reserve cans they’ 
strapped on the top of the car. But R 
wouldn’t consent to the delay. So you’ 
ter see how much there is, Mr. Yorke. 
Oh, it feels good to stretch my poor; 
legs and back. I wonder if I’ll ever b 
to walk again.” 
Yorke found the gasoline very low ai 
preparing to climb up to the top of t 
for one of the cans she had spoken 
when it occurred to him that he woul 
observed them before if they were uy 
Stepping back for a view of the top, | 
dismayed to find that it was absolutel 
except for a luggage-protection rail an 
He sprang upon the front seat for a 
examination. Mute testimony of di 
was revealed ina glance. The rail at th 
had been torn away, evidently by the 
oil cans as they were swept off the top 
limb of a tree. Loose strands of twi 
upon the top; they were attached a 
to the guard rail and had given way 
the strain of impact. 
He was lowering the hood after ani 
tion of the engine, when Virginia cami 
bling down from the highroad. 7 
“Bad news,” he called out grimly 
pointed to the top of the car. . 
She stopped, aghast. "i 
“Gone? Isn’t there any Oh, 
member! Sometime this afternoon I 
an awful ripping and scratching on the top of thi 
Rodkin and one of the men had run on ahead to see! 
road was passable. I heard them talking about th 
age the mountain torrents had done. Well, what are 
do about it?’’ She seemed to be quite unconcerned. | 
“Tt’s the deuce of a fix we’re in,’ he said, fro 
“There isn’t enough gas to take us a mile, if that. 4) 
way to get any, or to find help, so far as I can see.’ 
“Heaven knows, we can’t walk back to Edelweiss 
mused aloud. ‘‘Goodness, Mr. Yorke, I am alway! 
ting you into a mess, am I not?” . i 
It struck him that she was in surprisingly buoyant }! 
for one who so recently had experienced all that sl! 
been through, and who was still in a far from comfo# 
situation, 4 
‘‘Never mind about me,” he said rather gruffly. “F 
you know, princess, it isn’t a laughing matter.” | 
“T know it isn’t, Mr. Yorke,’’ she admitted cont/ 
“We're likely to be here all night.” | 
“And it has started to drizzle again. Oh, dear! 
thought it had stopped raining for good.” > | 
““You’d better hop into the car. I’llsee if I cans 
up. Maybe I can get her up to the main road where 
. where some motor lorry would smash 
splinters if it happened to come along,’’ she interr! 
(Continued on Page 39) 
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(Continued from Page 36) 
fo, Mr. Yorke; I think it would be safer to stay right 
ere we are; unless, of course, you want to go back over 
s road to see if you can find a gasoline can.’ 
‘J don’t care to leave you alone.”’ 
‘Twas only joking. I wouldn’t be left alone for worlds.”’ 
‘T can’t for the life of me see what there is to joke about, 
ba You seem to find the situation amusing.’’ 
She was by now inside the car, arranging herself snugly 
ed far corner of the seat. 
‘Tt is a great deal more amusing than it was,” she re- 
‘ted, and then sighed comioxtably: “Do come in out of 
) rain, Mr. Yorke.” 
‘This coat is waterproof,’’ he muttered, and proceeded 
climb into the driver’s seat. For five minutes he tried 
vain to start the engine. Finally he looked over his 
vulder and shouted through the glass window, “‘No use. 
ad as Rameses I.’’ 
Je stopped in amazement, blinking. By the rapidly 
ing light he made out a large, unwieldy box or basket 


her knees. She was studying the contents, occasionally 
jerting her hand for the obvious purpose of exploration. 
“idenly she looked up, smiling, and catching his eye, 
;koned to him with her forefinger. 
“Food!” she cried. “Thank heaven, they didn’t put 
/3 basket on top of the car. Take off that wet coat before 
/1 come in here with me. Yes,’’ she went on as he slid in 
ide her, after tossing the coat into the front seat, 
‘Tichael Rodkin had no intention of starving me into sub- 
4ssion. He had two baskets of sandwiches and cold 
»cken and ham; andsee! Two bottles of red wine. They 
sptied one of the baskets this 
ning, he and his companions. 
‘ey tried to force me to eat, but 
[ Icouldn’t. I haven’t been hun- 
‘till this minute, and now lam 
hungry as a bear.” 
de would have given his soul at 
it moment to take her in his 
‘as. But he remembered that he 
3 her protection. She must not 
an instant feel that she was un- 
!2 with him. 
“Pm hungry too,’’ he remarked. 
‘hope you are going to invite me 
have dinner with you, princess. 
C is there enough for two bears? 
(me to think of it,’ he added 
erly, ‘there must still be some 
h. coffee left in my vacuum bot- 
(} and I know I have a corkscrew 
iwmy pack. My word,” he went 
o rather fatuously, “we’re as snug 
ik bug in arug, aren’t we? Lis- 
ti to that rain trying to get at 
Cats and dogs! Pitchforks!”’ 
|Of course there is- plenty for 
he of us,’’ she cried, a new thrill 
i her voice. ““We may eat and 
dak, but how can we be merry?”’ 
/Well, to be sure, it isn’t the 
Fyengetz, or even that queer lit- 
tiicafé in Budapest,” he acknowl- 
eved; ‘“‘butit’s rather jolly just 
t same. We seem fated to dine 
ats each other in awfully unex- 
ted places, don’t we?”’ 
‘Here isasandwich, Mr. Yorke,” 
S| said quite gayly, as she fished 
t article out of the basket and 
tust it into his hand. “You 
Waldn’t mind eating a few mouth- 
fi; just to see if it’s poisoned? 
u are always going about saving 
from some dreadful fate, you 
yw, and what could be more 
¢valrous than to save me from 
a ignominious death by poison? 
‘ke a big bite out of this end, 
ase.” 
de did so, aud she instantly 
8 tehed the sandwich from his fin- 
rly and sank her teeth into the 
2 of the commodious crescent he 


1 created. She smiled up into 
‘eyes, and her mouth was full as 
i purled, “We can be silly, even 
lve can’t be merry.” 
‘Go that sandwich back to 
,” he commanded. ‘“You’ve no 
at to be swallowing my poison.” 
| Was desperately afraid that he 
sn’t going to be able to with- 
nd the shock to his noble in- 
tions. Tantalus was never so 
mented as he. 
Pao wently gave it back 
, and after inspecting the 
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sandwich he deliberately included in his next prodigious 
mouthful the dainty little gap her teeth had left. 

“This will never do,’’ he muttered desperately. 

“What did you say?” 

“T—why, I Oh, yes; the coffee,’ he fenced, and 
springing up began to yank at the forward window strap. 
His belongings were piled on the front seat. 

He took what seemed to be a preposterously long time in 
locating and producing the things he was searching for. 
When he sat down beside her again he had considerably 
more confidence in his ability to resist temptation. Still, 
he meditated, there was a long night ahead of them. 

“Tt’s almost dark,”’ she said, munching a sandwich in 
her corner of the seat. ‘‘I can barely see your face.” 

“See here, princess,”’ he burst out, “I’ve just got to do 
something about this car. We can’t stay here all night. 
It’s out of the ——” 

“Can’t you wait till after we’ve finished our dinner?”’ 
she inquired with provoking calmness. ‘‘You haven’t 
eaten a thing; you haven’t opened the vacuum bottle and 
you haven’t Will you please tell me what we gain by 
worrying? Itseems to me we will just simply have to trust 
to luck. It’s dry and warm in here, and if Michael Rodkin 
and his men don’t return to iY 

“T may as well tell you, princess, that Michael Rodkin 
is dead, and so is one of his men. The other has fled. I 
didn’t. mean to tell you now, but ——’” 

She grasped his arm. 

“Did you kill Michael Rodkin?”’ she asked. 

“No; he was shot from behind by one of his own men. 
I did not have to kill him; but I should have if it hadn’t 


“In Plain Words, You Think it Would be Much Nicer to Go Out With Me Alive Than to 
Go Out Dead All by Yourself’’ 
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been for that treacherous shot. They killed my horse. I 
got one of thescoundrels. He’s dead. The other escaped— 
wounded, I am sure. Now you know the situation. You 
have nothing to fear from Michael Rodkin.”’ 

She was silent for a long time and motionless. 
she said, “‘I don’t believe I can eat any more. 
those dead men lying out there, so near.” 

He busied himself pouring the hot coffee into the cap of 
the vacuum bottle. 

“You must drink this, princess. I was a fool to tell you 
before you had finished your supper. I might have known. 
My own appetite is—well, I haven’t much to speak of.” 

She drank the coffee without protest. 

“T am glad you did not kill him,” she murmured. 
was your friend. He really loved you, Denny.” 

“He was out of his mind. He wouldn’t have done this 
if he had been sane.” 

“T must differ with you there,” she said quietly. 
had this thing in mind for months.” 

“FByen so, he did not abuse you?” 

“No; he was as considerate as he could be under the 
circumstances.” 

“‘T shudder when I think of what would have happened 
to you if those two men had succeeded in killing both 
Rodkin and me,” he said, more to himself than to her. 

Presently they fell to discussing the prospect ahead of 
them. There was not a doubt in the mind of either as to 
the immediate future; they were beyond question doomed 
to spend the night in this wild, unfrequented part of the 
pass. There was the possibility, but a remote one, of their 
being discovered by a patrol party or by a detachment of 
troops moving down from Arlak. 
There was comfort in the convic- 
tion that Graustark forces lay be- 
tween them and the Axphainians; 
the likelihood of raiders venturing 
this far into the pass was dismissed 
by Yorke. 

Virginia was completely in the 
dark as to the activities of the 
authorities in Edelweiss. She had 
not the faintest knowledge of what 
was happening there, nor could she 
give an intelligent account of the 
movements of her abductors for a 
long time after she was seized. 
The means and the route they took 
in leaving the city were unknown 
to her. They must have passed 
through one of the four gates in the 
city wall, and that was no simple 
matter in these days of caution. 

Food and wine were reviving her 
spirits. She insisted on relating 
the story of her capture, contrary 
to his earnest plea that she wait 
till another time. It appears that 
she and Princess Bevra, with many 
other noble ladies, devoted a great 
deal of time to the care of wounded 
soldiers brought down from the 
front to the military hospital. It 
was her custom to go to the hos- 
pital at four every afternoon and 
remain until eight o’clock, when 
a squad of guardsmen came to es- 
cort her back to the castle. Yester- 
day she had started out alone in 
her car shortly after three, meaning 
to visit the home of ayoung woman, 
Mrs. Ober, whose husband had 
been killed a few days before at 
Ganlook. She lived in what was 
known as the Twin Gates Quarter, 
a district of somewhat humble 
character in the vicinity of the 
most westerly gate in the city wall. 
Virginia remembered seeing a big 
gray car standing in the quiet street 
almost directly in front of the house 
when she drove up yesterday—or 
was it yesterday? A man and a 
boy were loitering on the curb 
near by. 

As she got down from her road- 
ster, the former approached and 
informed her that a young wom- 
an was very ill in the house and 
advised her not to enter. There 
was some talk, he said, of the plague. 
His car had been engaged to convey 
the patient out of the city. The 
boy spoke up and said that every- 
body had been warned to keep 
away from the house. 

Undaunted, Virginia hurried in 
tothe sick woman. A strange man, 
apparently a doctor or an assistant, 
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opened the door for her. She turned to question him as 
he closed the door quickly behind her. At that very instant 
she was seized and a thick cloth thrown over her head. 
As she struggled to cry out, a hand was pressed against her 
mouth and the stifling fumes of chloroform assailed her. 

She knew nothing of what happened after that until she 
came out of the stupor and slowly realized that she was in 
what appeared to be a dark, swaying, jostling little room. 
After a time she became aware of the presence of the man 
who was seated beside her, and presently discovered him 
to be Michael Rodkin the Red. 

From that time on she existed as if in a nightmare. She 
remembered traveling at high speed for what seemed to be 
ages; stopping at a peasant’s hut far along in the night, 
where Rodkin pleaded with her to partake of food; the 
resumption of the journey, the coming of daybreak, the 
progress over deep-rutted wagon roads, the delay of 
several hours due to a fallen tree which blocked their path 
and had to be chopped away by the swearing henchmen; 
Rodkin’s dread of being overtaken, his solicitude for her, 
his arguments with the men; the never-ceasing patter of 
rain on the top of the car; the wild hope that sprang up 
within her when the car stopped and she heard loud voices 
on ahead; then the shooting. 

“And you looking in at the door and calling out my 
name,’”’ she concluded. ‘‘I thought I was dreaming. It 
couldn’t be real—but it was.” 

What she did not know, and therefore was unable to 
incorporate in her account, may be told in very few words. 
Michael Rodkin was aware of her daily visits to the house 
of Mrs. Ober. He planned cunningly and daringly. The 
young widow and her mother were surprised to receive a 
call from three agents of the war-insurance department— 
a clerk and two doctors. They came at half past two o’clock 
in the afternoon, announcing that they had been com- 
manded to take depositions. By this ruse they gained 
admittance to the house. They overpowered the women, 
bound and gagged them and locked them in an upstairs 
room. 

A few inquisitive neighbors were informed that Mrs. 
Ober was ill of the plague and was to be removed to the 
pesthouse outside the city walls. It was, of course, Princess 
Virginia who was bundled up and carried out to the big 
gray car. Her own little runabout was found the next day 
in an alley not far from the scene of the abduction. A 
forged order from the health department enabled the con- 
spirators to pass through the city gates. 

*‘T’ve been dreaming ever since I crossed the Graustark 
frontier, weeks ago,’”’ said Yorke. 

“Then, my dear man, it’s time you woke up,” she cried 
breathlessly. There was a queer, agitated flutter in her 
voice, as of one about to dive into cold water. 

He utterly misconstrued the sense of that capitulating 
admonition. He took it as a rebuff. She must have guessed 
his secret and Well, it was time he woke up. 

“You're right,’’ he agreed, somewhat harshly, and was 
thankful that she could not see his face. ‘‘It’s time Istopped 
dreaming. I " 

“Shall I pinch you?” she half whispered out of her 
corner. 

He said something under his breath and then inconti- 
nently bolted out of the car, mumbling that he would have 
a look around to see whether that fellow had taken it into 
his head to come back with reénforcements. A moment 
later he stuck his head in through the door to say: 

“Here is my electric torch, princess. Take it. Now curl 
up on the seat and go to sleep. Don’t be afraid. I’ll keep 
watch Eh? Yes, I know it’s raining, but it’s letting 
up. I will sit out here in the front seat and I beg 
pardon? No, I’m not foolish.” 

And while he was splashing around in the wind and rain 
she was saying to herself in an ecstasy that seemed to be 
suffocating her: 

“He does love me! I know he does! I know it! I know 
it at last! But why can’t he see? How can he be so blind?” 
A strange exasperation possessed her. ‘‘Oh, what a stupid 
thing he is! The most hopeless idiot in all the world would 
have seen through me long ago. Good heavens, I wonder 
what he expects? Does he expect me to throw my arms 
around his neck and —— Oh, dear, if he only would 
wake up!” 

So, from these reflections, it may be seen that the Prin- 
cess Virginia was quite as elemental in her thoughts and 
desires as any other maiden in all the land, and no doubt 
as illogical. 

She furtively studied her wrist watch by the aid of the 
little pocket torch. Eight o’clock. The long night had just 
begun. Heigh-ho! 

Ten minutes later he slid into the front seat and resumed 
his futile efforts to start the car. She settled back in the 
corner and smiled faintly as she watched him. After a 
while he gave up in despair and prepared to make himself 
snug in the partially exposed front seat. Her eyes, accus- 
tomed to the darkness, took in these preparations. First, 
he fastened a rain curtain in place on the right-hand side; 
then he unrolled his pack and produced a pair of army 
blankets, one of which he proceeded to wrap around his 
legs; the two rifles he placed beside the wheel within easy 
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and instant reach. After wasting half a dozen matches in 
his cupped hands, he succeeded in lighting his pipe. This 
accomplished, he turned his head to peer intently into the 
interior of the car. It was too dark for him to see her face; 
his contemplation of the motionless, indistinct figure, how- 
ever, was needlessly prolonged. Satisfied that she was 
asleep, he continued to gaze pensively at a vague shadowy 
patch somewhat lighter than its surroundings which he 
was content to believe was her dear, troubled face. He 
pictured the lowered lids and the long dark lashes, the 
gentle rise and fall of her breast, the relaxed droop of her 
head, and his sense of desolation grew and grew and grew. 

But she was not asleep. She was gazing straight into 
his eyes out of the favoring darkness, and there was a soft, 
dreamy appeal in her own. 

Presently down through the gap from the north came a 
freshening wind, bringing with it a new downpour. The 
wind, increasing in violence, sent swirling sprays of rain 
into Yorke’s shelter; it began to tear savagely at the pro- 
tecting rain curtain. In an incredibly short time—seconds, 
it seemed—it had grown to the fury of a gale, shrieking and 
roaring through the trees, battering all creation with a 
remorseless, unending volley of liquid canister. 

He was struggling with the curtain when he heard a 
sharp rat-a-tat on the glass behind him. At the same 
moment a wavering circle of light played about him. Look- 
ing over his shoulder, he beheld her face close to the win- 
dow; a thrilled, eager, excited face it was in the glow of 
the torchlight which she held above her head. She was 
smiling as she beckoned to him with her forefinger. He 
was still clutching the curtain when she began lowering the 
window. 

“Come in here, Denny!”’ she cried the instant she could 
make herself heard. ‘“‘Crawl in through the window. Doas 
I command you this instant! Please, Denny!” 

Flop went the curtain. He cast off his raincoat and 
started to wriggle awkwardly through the window. When 
he was halfway through the light went out. 

‘“Where are you?”’ he cried a moment later as he stooped, 
blinking and irresolute, in the darkness. 

“‘Here,’’? came the answer in a faint, almost inaudible 
voice. 

He was vaguely aware of stumbling over the forgotten 
basket as he dropped down beside her on the seat. Their 
knees touched. The contact broke down every barrier. 
In another moment she was in his arms. 

“Virginia! Virginia!’’ he whispered. 
I can’t help it!” 

“Oh, Denny, Denny, my dear,’ she cried trembling 
with the rapture of complete surrender. Her free arm stole 
up about his neck and their lips met in the kiss that they 
had both craved so long. 

After a time she gently, even reluctantly, withdrew from 
his embrace and sank back into the corner of the seat. 
They had murmured countless words during that incal- 
culable period of oblivion, but her beatific remarks from 
the corner were the first to indicate the return of what may 
well be described as lucidity. What she now said was 
astonishingly material and beyond a doubt rational. It 
betrayed her innermost thoughts. 

“Thank goodness, dearest, now we shan’t have to go on 
with that wretched divorce. We can just stay married.” 

Pendennis was startled. He seemed suddenly to come 
to his senses. 

“Oh, Lord, but that’s just what your father will insist 
on our doing, Virginia!”’ he groaned. ‘‘He will never let 
me have you.” 

“‘T dare say we shall have to be married all over again,” 
she went on dreamily, paying no heed to his lamentation; 
“just for the sake of appearances and all that. But, Denny 
dearest, we are married now. I am your wife.” 

“You darling!”’ he cried, lifting her hand to his lips. 
“So we are, if we are to believe the learned justices. But 
I’ve still got to ask the Prince of Dawsbergen for the hand 
of his daughter Virginia in marriage. And he is set on our 
being divorced. It looks hopeless to me.” 

She was silent for a long time. Then she said, ‘‘ When he 
comes to know you as I do, my father will not ask me to 
give you up.” 


“Forgive me! 


XV 


HE city of Edelweiss was in the throes of excitement 

almost as great as when the news of the invasion spread 
like wildfire from the riverside hovels to the Monastery of 
Saint Valentine on the top of Mount Ganlook. In less than 
twelve hours after it became known that Princess Virginia 
was missing, every man, woman and child in the city not 
only was aware of the fact but was interested in the search 
being made for her. 

When the castle guardsmen appeared at the hospital at 
eight o’clock to escort her home, they were told by the 
surprised officials that she had telephoned sometime dur- 
ing the afternoon to say that she would be unable to report 


that day because of a hastily arranged trip that she and 


the Princess of Graustark were to make to one of the field 
stations not far from the front. The officer in command of 
the squad, knowing that Princess Bevra had not left the 
city, promptly telephoned to the castle. He was put 
through to the princess herself, who immediately became 
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panic-stricken. Within the hour Baron Gourou’s 
were scouring the city, messages had gone throug 
War Office to Prince Robin at Ganlook headquarte 
city gates were closed and guarded by troops. Bevaag 
self spoke with Robin, who late in the night reported 
that his sister-i inlaw had not appeared at either 
temporary field hospitals. A large force of men had A 
sent out from army headquarters to search the highw) 
between Ganlook and Edelweiss. 

Long before this, however, Gourou himself had | 
Virginia to the home of Mrs. Ober. He discovered the | 
women bound and imprisoned in an upstairs room. T' 
story was illuminating, although they knew nothing) 
what had happened below stairs. The men who o 
powered them were strangers; they had never seen tl; 
before. Gourou jumped at once to the conclusion that t}\ 
were in the employ of Prince Hubert, who was known, 
be in Vienna. The crafty baron never for an instant ¢, 
sidered Michael Rodkin in his swift deductions. He 
convinced that Hubert had planned the abduction | 
that he was waiting at some point along the south 
frontier for his hirelings and their captive. People livin, 
Mrs. Ober’s neighborhood were unceremoniously rou’ 
out of bed and questioned by the police. The story of| 
bogus doctors, the black-plague warning and the rem« 
of the sick woman came out. A small boy told of se 
the fine young lady enter Mrs. Ober’s house just be 
Mrs. Ober was taken away to the pesthouse, and a num) 
of people observed a short, black-whiskered man driy| 
off in a little runabout directly behind the big gray I 
The keepers of the Twin Gates reported the passage of 
gray machine and produced the forged order from | 
health authorities directing them to permit the car t 
through without delay and to keep as far away fromi 
possible in view of the nature of the malady with whiclt 
occupant was afflicted—the bubonic plague. After pasi 
the gates the car sped northward in the direction of 
bridge which spanned the river half a mile above. 

Inside of an hour after these facts became known) 
Gourou, every town and post along the southern { 
western frontiers had been warned to be on the lookout 
the abductors; a number of high-powered automobs 
filled with armed men, were off on a wild-goose chas}| 
exactly the opposite direction to that taken by Mie 
Rodkin. So it was that the great Baron Gourou lost m\ 
precious hours because of his very astuteness. It was) 
until late the following day that woodsmen in the foot] 
reported having seen a strange gray car creeping up on) 
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weiss, headed toward Axphain. 
The waning struggle along the Axphain frontier % 
overshadowed in importance by the new sensation; }: 
deed, the latter took on the momentousness of a real cali 
ity. A royal princess had been seized and spirited avy, 
a royal visitor from the friendly house of Dawsbergen i 
been carried off under the very noses of the vaunted pia 
force of Edelweiss! A blemish on the proud name of G\ 
stark! Butas the day wore on there was much headshal; 
among the people, and many were the wiseacres who 0 
fessed to have said over and over again that sometl 
was sure to happen to the beautiful headstrong prince 
she kept on gallivanting about all alone in her little 
Prince Dantan and Princess Beverly were on their | 
to Edelweiss by special train, summoned by the distra' 
Bevra, and Prince Robin had hurried down from Gan) 
in response to her appeal. It was he who headed the ch 
pany of soldiers that set forth late in the afternooit 
follow the now accepted trail of the abductors. Troops! 
gaged in the Arlak sector were ordered by wire from! 
castle to block all of the roads leading to Axphain an 
invade that principality i in force if the fugitives had | 
ceeded in crossing the border before the instructions eld 
be put into effect. 
The first glimmer of dawn was filtering down intot 
Pass of the Two Kings when Prince Robin’s outri! 
came to the rim of the forsaken quarry and dismount 
There was unmistakable evidence here that the ear ?? 
were following had taken the wrong fork and had |] 
backed with considerable difficulty down to the junel) 
where it was turned into the road that wound up thes? 
trail to the main highway over the mountains. Alln 
long the pursuers had blundered through the darkness 
the rain over the treacherous lower road, urged and! 
couraged by signs that proved they were on the right tr 
By the light.of lanterns they had found the batteredil! 
of gasoline and portions of guard net; they had come 19 
the fallen tree through whose trunk a gate had been hevd 
a discarded tire, a basket containing broken dishes anc 
soggy remnants of sandwiches; great gashes in the e 
where the car had slid off the edge of the road; and at 
place, a few miles back, indications that the fugitives! 
attempted to turn the car around in the narrow road ‘ 
the obvious intention of seeking a less hazardous way ol 

the valley. 4 
The tired outriders waited at the quarry until Pr 

Robin joined them with the rest of his party. It w: 
general opinion that the kidnapers had been forced d 
(Continued on Page 42) 
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(Continued from Page 40) 
their flight here until daylight came to their 
relief. If such were the case, they must now 
be close at hand. Indeed, it was more than 
likely that they had taken alarm but a few 
minutes before the first of the dragoons 
rode up to the dilapidated sheds and 
shanties constituting the stonecutters’ 
camp, and were even now making their way 
up the quarry road to the main highway. 

Just as the jaded but now hopeful pur- 
suers were on the point of starting up the 
wretched wagon trail, shouts from one of 
the shanties detained them. Men assigned 
to the task of searching these ramshackle 
buildings had come upon a wounded man 
hiding in one of them. He had been shot 
through the right arm and was too faint 
from loss of blood either to resist or to make 
any effort to evade the searchers. 

He was at once recognized as a Red of the 
most virulent type, one Nicholas Spantz, 
whose uncle many years before had been 
one of the leaders in what was known his- 
torically as the Marlanx Plot. He refused 
to talk. 

“Put him up on a horse,” commanded 
Prince Robin, “and bring him along. 
Waste no time with him. Forward! Weare 
hot on their heels!”’ 

Half an hour later the leaders of the toil- 
ing cavalcade drew rein and excitedly sig- 
naled to those behind. Rounding a bend, 
they had sighted the big gray car in the 
road not a hundred yards ahead, stationary 
and apparently deserted. 

“Dismount!’’ was Robin’s command. 
“Spread out! Close in on them from all 
sides! They will put up a fight. There will 
be shooting, men. But on your lives do 
not fire in return. The princess is in the car 
with them. We must rush them.” 

The advance was slow and wary. At any 
moment a fusillade might be expected from 
the interior of the seemingly empty car. 
Not a sign of human life was visible, not a 
thing to indicate that the car was occupied 
or that the fugitives were aware of the 
proximity of their pursuers. Creeping cau- 
tiously up to within a few yards of the car, 
a dozen men at a sharp command from 
Robin hurled themselves forward. Spring- 
ing upon the running boards from both 
sides of the road, the leaders, with revolvers 
ready for instant use, peered inside the 
car. Robin and the rest of the men were 
close behind. 

Now this is what the doughty sergeant 
and his fellows beheld: The Princess Vir- 
ginia and a strange man huddled down in 
the corner of the seat, the former’s head 
pillowed in the hollow of the latter’s shoul- 
der, the latter’s head drooping limply over 
till it rested against the crown of rumpled 
brown hair. The occupants of the car came 
to life with startling alacrity. Before Robin 
and his men had even partially recovered 
from their stupefaction, Virginia was sitting 
bolt upright and gazing at her brother-in- 
law with blinking eyes. 

“Robin!”’ she cried out wonderingly. 

But Robin’s face was stern and forbid- 
ding. Like the great Baron Gourou, he, too, 
jumped to a conclusion. 

“Don’t move, Yorke!’’ commanded his 
highness. “Stay where you are, sir! Come 
out, Virginia! Of all the scurvy, contempti- 
ble Virginia, how could you have done 
this thing? Bevra is almost crazy; your 
father and mother are i 

*“What the devil are you talking about?” 
demanded Yorke with scant courtesy. 

“‘T was damned badly mistaken in you,” 
grated the prince. “I thought you were a 
gentleman. And now I catch you running 
away with this foolish girl who hasn’t ee 

*“Robin!”’ cried Virginia, her eyes blaz- 
ing. “‘How dare you say such a thing?” 
She pushed her way past him and sprang 
to the ground. 

“How dare you, Robin Lorry, accuse Pen- 
dennis Yorke of planning this?’ she cried 
furiously. ‘‘ Why, if it had not been for him 
I should now be God knows where—and 
God only knows what my fate would have 
been. And listen to me, all of you! I love 
Pendennis Yorke. I am going to be his 
wife—his real wife. Hand me my hat, 
Robin,” she went on loftily. “It’s pinned 
to the back of the front seat.” 

Further explanations were made, and in 
due course the Prince of Graustark apolo- 
gized to Pendennis Yorke, fairly hugging 
him in his fervor. 

“T am terribly sorry to have made that 
crack,’’ he said, so feelingly that he allowed 
the American half of him to speak for the 
Graustark half. ‘I’d let you kick me if I 
weren’t afraid these fellows would stop 
cheering you and fill you full of bullets.” 


’ 
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“They certainly wouldn’t shoot me if I 
were to kick you, Bobby,” said Virginia, 
and immediately favored her brother-in- 
law with a kiss. “‘There! Let them shoot 
me!” 

“Do you call that a kick, Virg?”’ 

“Good gracious! I’m so happy I don’t 
know whether I am standing on my feet or 
my head,” she cried rapturously. 

Messengers mounted on the strongest 
and swiftest horses in the command were 
soon galloping off down the pass to the 
nearest patrol post to flash the news of the 
rescue to Edelweiss Castle. Shortly after- 
ward Prince Robin set off in more leisurely 
fashion with a dozen men. Perched behind 
him on the charger rode Virginia, clinging 
to his waist with one arm while with the 
other hand she threw kisses to Pendennis 
Yorke, who stubbornly had refused to 
abandon his trip to Arlak. 

“T can’t allow a little mishap like this to 
divert me from the path of duty,” he de- 
clared whimsically. “‘My natural chivalry 
interfered with my progress yesterday and 
last night; but now that it isn’t necessary 
for me to be gallant any longer, I must per- 
force resume the humdrum life of a war 
correspondent. My motto is and always 
shall be, Never Lie Down on a Job. I wit- 
nessed the beginning of the war and I want 
to be in at the finish. I rather suspect that 
the next day or two in the Arlak sector will 
see the end of hostilities. You wouldn’t 
have me miss the last and best act of the 
show, would you, princess?” 

For ten minutes she pleaded and impor- 
tuned and cajoled, all to no avail. Most of 
this time had been spent in walking back 
and forth, arm in arm, in the highway a 
short distance beyond the spot where the 
prince and his men impatiently awaited 
her pleasure. 

“T suppose I must let you have your own 
way, Denny,” she said finally. ‘“‘ My sister 
says it’s the only way to keep a husband in 
good humor. Heigh-ho! Poor dear, she’s 
had a lot of experience.”’ 

Just before they rode away she leaned over 
and reached her hand down to him. As he 
pressed his lips to it, she sighed again, and 
then, with a mischievous little smile— 
“Don’t get your feet wet, dear, and be sure 
to come home early.” 

“Regular wife stuff,’ remarked the 
prince soulfully if inelegantly. “‘ However, 
I believe she’ll make you a good wife, 
Yorke.” 

“At any rate,” said she, ‘I’ve been a 
good one for the first five years, and they 
say they’re the most difficult.” 

Yorke watched them until they rounded 
a bend in the road far below. Then he 
spoke to the trooper who was holding the 
horse he was to mount. 

“By gad, I’m happy!” was his rapt 
though perfectly incomprehensible ex- 
clamation. The unenlightened trooper had 
the grace, however, to beam in return. 

Three of the soldiers remained to guard 
the big gray machine until gasoline was 
sent down from the camp at Arlak. Accom- 
panied by the two remaining troopers, 
Yorke rode off toward Arlak within ten 
minutes after the departure of Prince 
Robin’s party. Thesun had broken through 
the morning mists; the air was laden with 
the mild, dank breath of the steaming 
earth and the pungent odor of sweating 
pines. 

It was close upon noon when Princess 
Virginia and her escort rode wearily up to 
the military station near the mouth of the 
Pass of the Two Kings, where they were re- 
ceived with much excitement and the word 
that Prince Dantan was hastening from 
Edelweiss by automobile to meet his 
daughter. 

Prince Robin and his troopers fairly 
dropped out of their saddles. They were 
too tired to partake of the feast that had 
been prepared for them; within five min- 
utes they were all fast asleep in the patrol 
barracks. Not so the Princess Virginia. 
She was very wide awake and ravenously 
hungry. Robin fell asleep on a couch in the 
commandant’s office while that worthy 
was earnestly advising him that a breakfast 
fit for a king was ready and awaiting his 
pleasure. 

_ “Do go to sleep, Robin, dear,” said Vir- 
ginia, passing her fingers through his di- 
sheveled hair with loving gentleness. ‘‘ Poor 
boy, you’ve had a horrid time of it. Bless 
his heart, colonel, he’s sound asleep al- 
ready. Sh-h-h! Please don’t rattle your 
spurs and scabbard like that. And do tip- 
toe, colonel—like this,’ she whispered, 
suiting the action to the word by tiptoeing 
daintily out of the room, an example that 
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the stalwart soldier tried his best to follow, 
but with ill success. 

A couple of hours later Virginia, phys- 
ically refreshed and mentally rehabilitated, 
sat in the watchtower regarding with some 
trepidation the approach of three motor 
cars which could be seen far below in the 
distance winding their way up the moun- 
tain road. Nevertheless, there was resolu- 
tion in her soul and defiance in her eyes. 
She was prepared for battle. She had made 
up her mind to throw down the gauntlet 
at once. 

No use skirmishing for position, no use 
waiting for a more auspicious occasion to 
cast her bombshell. No matter what he 
said or did, she was going to marry Pen- 
dennis Yorke and live happily ever after- 
ward! Indeed, if he became too troublesome 
about it, it was her intention to remind 
her father that no less a person than the 
great Chief Justice Mavorak was of the 
opinion that she could live happily ever 
afterward with Pendennis Yorke without 
bothering about getting married to him— 
again. But to please the family—and inci- 
dentally to please the righteous Mr. 
Yorke—she would consent to a state mar- 
riage and all that sort of thing. Under no 
circumstances, however, would she consent 
to a divorce! 


Nevertheless, when the time came, she - 


failed in every one of these highfalutin’ re- 
solves. She wept unrestrainedly in his em- 
brace, and was so meek and docile in the 
presence of his great joy that she forgot 
everything else. How could she defy a 
father who was so glad to see her that the 
tears streamed down his cheeks; and how 
could she possibly be defiant if she were 
laughing and crying at the same time, and 
couldn’t find her pocket handkerchief? So 
it was necessary to postpone indefinitely 
Prince Dantan’s evil hour. 

She was strangely humble and subdued 
most of the way down to Edelweiss. She 
had heard from her father’s lips a great deal 
about the agony he and her mother had 
suffered. No, thought Virginia, now was 
no time to be selfish or high and mighty, or 
even argumentative. So she was very 
quiet and very thoughtful as she sat between 
the two princes all the way to Edelweiss 
and listened dreamily to the conversation 
that went on between them and the re- 
doubtable Baron Gourou, who sat facing 
them on one of the little front seats, and 
who for once in his life was acutely gar- 
rulous. He dwelt at great length upon the 
situation at the front and the latest inside 
news from Axphain; not once, be it said to 
his credit, did he allow the conversation to 
revert to Michael Rodkin or to the experi- 
ence through which Virginia had just 
passed. ; 

His spies in Axphain were authority for 
the news that young Gregory, heir pre- 
sumptive to the throne, was already in the 
capital, where he was awaiting the psycho- 
logical moment to wrest the reins of gov- 
ernment from the tottering commune and 
restore the monarchy. The people were 
ready and eager for the return to old con- 
ditions and they were clamoring for Greg- 
ory to lead them out of the morass into 
which their own greed and stupidity had 
led them. 

He watched Virginia furtively out of the 
corner of his eye; or perhaps it was through 
the fabled eye he was credited with having 
in the back of his head; he watched for any 
sign of interest or agitation on her part at 
the mention of Gregory’s name. He was 
rewarded by the most pronounced indif- 
ference. She was staring moodily out of the 
car window. 

Finally Prince Dantan cleared his throat 
and said, “‘That is all over, baron, years 
ago. My daughter is no longer interested 
in Gregory.” 

“T am glad to hear it, sire.”’ 

“A passing fancy, inspired by a young 
girl’s sympathy, baron.” 

Here Virginia squeezed her father’s arm 
and murmured, ‘“‘Wasn’t I a dreadful little 
idiot, daddy?” 

“You were,” said he very succinctly. 

“But you must admit that Gregory was 
a nice boy and—and frightfully good- 
looking.”’ 

“T grant you all that, my dear.” 

“And everybody was fond of him, in- 
cluding you, daddy; and everybody was 
sorry for him, isn’t that true?” All three 
of the men nodded their heads and smiled. 
“Fate had played him an abominable 
trick, hadn’t it?” 

“Well, I am not so sure that Fate had 
anything to do with it,” began her father 
dryly. 
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“‘ Anyhow, it wasn’t Gregory’s fault, w, 
it?’’ she persisted. ‘ ; 
“Certainly not. I, for one, will be gl 
to see him where he illegitimately belongs; 
on the throne of Axphain. Still, my de 
I am even more glad that you are not) 
share it with him.” 
“And so am I,” said Baron Gour 
feelingly. 
“Oh, dear!’’ she sighed. “‘When I thi: 
of what might have happened, I Wai 
up, Bobby!’’ She nudged her brother- 
law violently. ‘‘I want you to promise } 
one thing. You’re a member of the fami 
you know. Promise me you'll not { 
Pendennis Yorke about Gregory and r, 
He—he might put it in his old newspape 
““Nonsense!’’ exclaimed her father. — 
“Bosh!” grunted Robin, and subsid 
into silence upon catching a look of wa. 
ing in her eyes. 


about things,” said she sagely. 
awfully old-fashioned in spite of their ne. 
ness. I am afraid Mr. Yorke would; 
understand. In any case, I don’t see a) 
reason why he should be let into the fam) 
secret.” ; 4 
“T don’t think that’s fair, Virginia,” s; 
Robin, grinning. ‘‘He’s supposed to bi 
sort of a member of the family, you kno 
“Vicariously,” said Baron Gourou. _ 
‘“‘T see no reason why he should be tol)’ 
said Prince Dantan seriously. ‘We he 
kept it to ourselves all these years and—' 
“‘T never could look him in the face age 
Robin,” declared Virginia. 
“Don’t look at me like that, pleas’ 
said Robin. ‘I’ve not said I was going) 
tell him, have I?” 
“No; but you might. 
quite a fancy to him.” 


‘ 


You’ve tal; 
Oh, I have, have I?” cried he ir 
ically. 

“T mean, just at this time when Greg 
is bound to be in the limelight, with eve’ 
body talking about him and hailing him 
the man of the hour, you might let sor 
thing slip about Gregory and me, Rot 
without thinking, you see. And Mr. Yor 
would probably jump at the chance to f 
what he calls heart interest into the sty 


without heart interest and 
Her father interrupted her: 
“T think, Virginia, Mr. g 
proved himself to be a very gallant gen} 
man. It ill becomes you to fi 
“Don’t you worry, Virgie,’ broken 
Prince Robin, a twinkle in his eyes. | 
Mr. Pendennis Yorke prints anythg 
scandalous about you in his newspaper, 
call him out and run him through. 
challenge him to mortal combat, and bel 
I’ve finished with him he’ll wish he’d ne 
seen or heard of my little sister-in-law. 
“Tdiotl: 
“My dear Robin,” said Prince Dani 
rather severely, ‘‘there was nothing s¢ 
dalous in what Virginia did. She was hel 
yaa and all that, to be sure; butts 
or ” 
“And she was very young and imp* 
sionable and ” began Baron Gouil 
“Good Lord!” cried Robin, throwing} 
his hands in despair. ‘“‘Is it possible t! 
neither of you understands that I’m try 
to be funny?” 
“Ahem!’’ coughed Baron Gourou. 
Virginia now squeezed Robin’s arm. 
“They’re both frightfully old and dei? 
Bobby,” she cried. Then she suddenly 2 
came serious. “‘It wasn’t fair of me to J 
that Mr. Yorke would print anything abit 
that silly affair, even if he were to find it 
about it. I’m not afraid of that. ButI” 
afraid that he might not understand th- 
circumstances. He asked me once—i@ 


explain, he never referred to it again. 
No one spoke for a long time. Each 8 
occupied with thoughts of a remote (¢j; 
when the royal houses of Dawsbergen i . 
Graustark were racked by anxiety 
despair over the whereabouts and the i! 
of the selfsame girl who for the second ti¢ 
had just been delivered out of peril by F* 
dennis Yorke. The unwritten history! 
Dawsbergen contains the following chap 
In the winter of 1919, Gregory, the i 
of the Countess Valerie Yanzi, came vi 
his mother to Shenzarm Castle, the an at 
home of the rulers of Dawsbergen. It * 
no secret that the beautiful countess é 
sister of the Duke of Mizrox, one of © 
phain’s most beloved noblemen, had ct 
been the mistress of Prince Hedrik ol 
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Column 


“First in the fight and every graceful 
deed.’’ —POPE. 
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REGINALD DENNY 


REGINALD DENNY and 

LAURA LA PLANTE, two of 
the most popular young people on the 
screen, make a great bid for your love 
of pure fun and exciting action in 
‘*The Fast Worker’’, whichis our title for 
George Barr McCutcheon’s fine story, 
“Husbands of Edith.” They must 
have enjoyed their roles to their limit. 
Their acting is spontaneous and spir- 
ited. And I predict this will be one of 
the sparkling pictures of the year. 
Ask for it at your favorite theatre. 


At our West Coast studios 
we are now reproducing the mag- 
nificent Paris Opera House for use in 
Universal’s forthcoming spectacle, ‘‘ The 
Phantom of the Opera,’’ the thrilling 
mystery story by Gaston Leroux. 
I can’t announce the cast as yet, but 
LON CHANEY will play the ‘‘Phan- 
tom.’’ Can’t you imagine him in a role 
like that? The picture will be gorgeous 
in the extreme and very mysterious. 


Iamconvinced that Wine,’ 
Universal’s dramatic production 
of bootlegging in high society, will do 
a great amount of good. While neces- 
sarily some of its scenes are sensational, 
they are so skilfully handled as to be 
entertaining without offense. The pic- 
ture is in line with our campaign for 
clean pictures, its purpose is laudable, 
its lesson desirable to the whole human 
family. 


If you have not yet seen 
“‘Hunchback of Notre Dame’’ 


see it. And keep watch for ‘‘ The Signal 
Tower,’’ with VIRGINIA VALLI; ‘‘ The 
Reckless Age,’’ with REGINALD 
DENNY. If they have not come to 
your favorite theatre, ask the manager 
to book them. Let him know what you 
like. It will please him. 


Universal Pictures booklet sent 
you on request. 


Carl Laemmle 


President 
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(Continued from Page 42) 
principality. In justice to the lady it may 
be said that she was in love with and se- 
cretly betrothed to the prince long before 
his ambitious and avaricious father suc- 
ceeded in bringing about a loveless mar- 
riage between the young man and a 
Montenegrin princess, an alliance which 
was expected to be of vast consequence in 
course of time. Hedrik was the second son 
of old Prince Bolaroz. At this time the 
crown prince was living and still unmarried. 
Shortly after the marriage of his younger 
brother Hedrik to the Montenegrin, the 
crown prince was assassinated while on a 
visit to the capital of Graustark. Where- 
upon Hedrik automatically became the heir 
to the throne and soon afterward succeeded 
his father. But the love story of Hedrik 
and Valerie did not end with the former’s 
marriage and subsequent elevation. 

But this is not supposed to be the chron- 
icle of court life in Axphain, nor is it the 
story of the loves of Hedrik and Valerie 
Yanzi. Suffice it to say that Gregory was 
born on a December day at Castle Mizrox 
and that all Axphain knew who was his 


| father. 


The crown prince was four years old and 
his brother Hubert was two when Valerie’s 
son came into the world. 

Young Gregory grew up at Castle Miz- 
rox. He was recognized and acknowledged 
throughout the land as the son of the Prince 
of Axphain, although his name was Greg- 
ory Yanzi, Yanzi being the Mizrox family 
name. He was popular; he was received 
everywhere; the bar sinister was ignored. 
When he was eighteen his mother estab- 
lished a residence in Italy and they spent 
most of their time in that country. It was 
from Rome that he and his mother came to 
visit at friendly Shenzarm Castle in the 
winter of 1919, at a time when there were 
vague rumors that Hedrik and his sons 
were about to be forced to abdicate. 

Now at that time Virginia was eighteen. 
Gregory was twenty-three. They fell in 
love with each other; or at least they imag- 
ined they were in love. When the time 
came for the countess and Gregory to re- 
turn to Rome, the former prevailed upon 
Virginia’s parents to allow her to accom- 
pany them for a month’s visit. Neither 
Prince Dantan nor Princess Beverly sus- 
pected the existence of a love affair between 
the two young people. They still looked 
upon Virginia as a child; and though they 
admired Gregory, nothing could have been 
further from their minds than the thought 
of permitting their daughter to become his 
wife. If the Countess Yanzi had any such 
thought in mind, she was careful not to re- 
veal it by word or action. 

Virginia was tender-hearted. She easily 
persuaded herself that Gregory was the 
victim of a most unkind fate; pity and re- 
sentment served jointly to aggravate what 
she was pleased in her romantic soul to de- 
fine as love. True, there were times when 
she was sure that she did not love him; 
times when she realized that a jolly, affec- 
tionate friendship was all that she felt for 
him. If she had been certain that it was 
love, she would have gone to her parents 
with the confession. Nevertheless, she had 
half promised Gregory that she would be 
his wife; and he, being wiser than she, was 
importuning her to marry him secretly in 
Rome. He at least knew that her parents 
would object to him as a son-in-law. 

Now Gregory was not unlike other young 
men of his age and propensities. He had 
induced his mother to stop off for a few 
days in Belgrad on the way down to 
Rome, explaining that he had business mat- 
ters of importance to transact in the Serbian 
capital. It happened, however, that a cer- 
tain young and very attractive Italian 
singer was playing an engagement in Bel- 
grade at that time. Virginia was not long 
in discovering the true nature of his busi- 
ness matters of importance. She was 
stunned, disillusioned, revolted. Without 
saying a word to the countess about her 
intentions, she boarded a train for Vienna, 
accompanied by her maid, who had surrep- 
titiously packed a few bags for the hurried 
flight. 

_ She left a letter for the countess, explain- 
ing her action and requesting her to forward 
her trunks to Serros. 

Traveling northward from Belgrad, she 
reached Budapest on the day of the revolu- 


_tion. She could go no farther. Train serv- 


ice was disrupted and travel by any form 
of conveyance was practically impossible. 
Virginia bethought herself of a Hungarian 
countess who had visited at the court of 
Dawsbergen on several occasions prior to 
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the war, and announced to her maid that 
they would both set forth in quest of this 
lady, who was known to reside in a fash- 
ionable part of the city. 

The maid was a native of Budapest. Her 
parents, she said, lived in one of the river 
streets. She suggested that they first seek 
their house for refuge, the city being then 
in astate of riotous turmoil. She conducted 
the frightened princess to a rather preten- 
tious looking house down by the river, and 
there Virginia remained for nearly a 
month, virtually a prisoner. The treacher- 
ous maid had delivered her into the hands 
of a couple with whom she had lived in 
service before going to Serros, a broken- 
down sportsman and his wife, whose repu- 
tations had never been any too good and 
were fast becoming worse. For years they 
had lived by blackmail. 

But it was not they who conceived the 
idea of profiting by the temporary misfor- 
tune of the young Princess Virginia. To 
their former maidservant belonged most of 
the credit. She showed them the light and 
they were soon basking in it. Ransom, 
heavy ransom from the golden coffers of 
Dawsbergen—that was her idea. 

Virginia was in ignorance of the plot for 
many days. She believed the stories they 
told her of vain efforts to communicate 
with her father by telegraph or post.. The 
letters she wrote were never posted, nor 
were her telegrams sent. She believed them 
when they said that if she ventured from 
the house she would be seized by the com- 
munist devils and Well, they did not 
leave anything to her imagination. Par- 
ticularly did they impress upon her the 
fate that would befall her if it ever became 
known to the rabble that she was of royal 
birth. 

And terrible would be the price that her 
protectors would have to pay if it were dis- 
covered that they sheltered a princess! That 
was the excuse they gave for taking away 
all her own garments and supplying her 
with dresses which they declared to be from 
the wardrobe of a niece. 

Meanwhile the whole of Europe was 
being combed by the cleverest men in the 
secret service of Dawsbergen and Grau- 
stark, aided by the police departments of 
every city in that section of the Continent. 
Tn Budapest and other Hungarian cities 
controlled by the Bela Kun government 
search was practically impossible, owing to 
the prevailing conditions. If the authori- 
ties in those cities were aware of the efforts 
being made to find the missing girl, they 
paid no heed to them, nor did they allow 
the news to be published in the press. The 
royal houses of Dawsbergen and Grau- 
stark—and even of Axphain in those days— 
were not only in disfavor with the Red 
government but the people of those princi- 
palities were still looked upon as enemies. 
The conspirators bided their time. They 
could afford to wait until the searchers were 
ready to give up the task as hopeless. When 
all hope was lost, then would be their time 
to move. One hundred thousand gavvos 
was to be their price. 

Then came a night when she happened 
to overhear a conversation between Her- 
man Spreck and the two Braggas. They 
addressed him as count. What she heard of 
that conversation from the top of the dark 
stairway filled her with terror. They were 
talking about her. She stole up to her room 
and bolted the door. The next morning, 
long before the household was astir, she 
crept downstairs and escaped into the 
street by means of a window. 

Somehow she succeeded, hours after- 
ward, in finding the home of the countess 
to whom she originally had decided to 
appeal for help. The palace itself was 
closed, but the lodge keeper and his wife 
took her into their cottage and made her 
comfortable. The countess and her family 
had fled at the beginning of the revolution 
and were now in Bukharest. Virginia re- 
mained hidden in the lodge for several 
days, and it was only when the aged 
servitor brought the news that the Braggas 
had been thrown into prison that she 
plucked up the courage to venture into the 
streets. At the old man’s suggestion she 
posed as their niece, Rosa Schmitz, and it 
was he who earnestly advised her not to 
reveal her identity or to attempt to com- 
municate with the castle at Serros. 
Through a friend he learned of the kindly 
offices of certain Americans, and after long 
deliberation went timorously to Ethelbert 
Higbee to solicit his aid in getting Virginia 
out of Hungary. In course of time—a fort- 
night, more or less—the strange marriage 
of Pendennis Yorke and Rosa Schmitz took 
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place, and thereby hangs the tale that 
now approaching its end. | 
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HEN he left London in Fe 

Pendennis Yorke promised 
that he would be back in England by: 
first of May. He was in a Ganlook hosgpj 
on that day and for many days thereaf{ 
The month was more than half gone bef 
the doctors would consent to his remo 
to Edelweiss Castle, where his first we 
of convalescence were to be spent at: 
urgent demand of Prince Robin. He 
been critically ill with pneumonia ¢ 
tracted at Arlak. 

Late one afternoon, well toward t 
of May, he sat in a corner of the ba 
overlooking the parade ground which fa 
the castle. The day was warm and sun: 
there was a drowsy whisper in the breez 
lazy caress to the shade that fell upon} 
from the lofty tower at his back. | 

Graustark’s hospitality was being te 
in a most unusual manner in behalf of. 
rapidly recuperating American. Fresh: 
and sunshine were what he neede 
there was an abundance of both. 
appears, he was so far behind in hi 
that he was obliged to spend several 
out of each glorious day pegging ay 
his typewriter in the close seclusio: 
room that had been set apart for his us 
the tower. 

On this particular afternoon, however 
dawdled. The faithful typewriter, pere 
somewhat rakishly on a jog in the st 
balustrade, was idle for long stretches ; 
time. There were occasional fits of activ 
but they were short, spasmodic and, sa¢ 
relate, wasted. His thoughts were follow 
his eyes, and his eyes were following ! 
ginia, who was playing tennis with Re 
and Bevra and a young nobleman fi 
Serros. The courts, over against the r; 
parts, were some distance from the 
but in plain view from his position. _ 

On the little lacquered table beside 
chair—which, by the way, was not a cl 
conducive to hard labor, being one of the 
contraptions with an adjustable back- 
this table, held down by an empty fla 
was a cablegram from his Aunt Belle 
far-off Montana. It was a hasty respc 
to the long letter he had sent to her fi 
the hospital, and this is what the dear 
lady said to him through thousands 
miles of sea and air: . 

I knew Rosa would turn out to be a prin 
It sounds like a fairy story, and I love f 
stories. Uncle George joins me in best love, 
says you ought to give up roving now and 
down on our ranch out here in the Wild W 
where everything is peaceful. The only dai 
we have out here on the plains now is bein; 
over by automobiles or getting elected to 
gress. Letter following. : 

Lovingly, AUNT Be 


He was waiting to show Virginia 
cablegram. The smile that had weleoi 
this characteristic message from the 
loved old lady still lurked in his eyes 
upon his lips as he dreamily watched 
graceful, spirited girl who had turned 
to be a princess. He was pleasantly 
now, because he could not write and 4 
for the frequent wave of the racquet w) 
indicated that her mind was not enti 
on the game she was playing, and it wi 
have been grossly impolite of him no 
wave his hand in reply. ‘ 

Give up roving? When Virginia wa} 
to see the world and was willing to 
with him to the farthermost reaches 0} 
When she was willing to be poor with 
and to live in queer places? And W 
they were both too young to settle d 
anywhere, least of all on a ranch} 
in Ah, but there was something a 
ing about the prospect of loafing for a; 
or so with her in the tame, peaceful secu! 
of the Wild West. After that—the | 
world again. £ 

He had watched the roses come bac! 
her cheeks and the glow into eyes that 
been filled with anxious shadows fo 
many days. She had been wonderful, r 
nificent. He was convinced that his re 
ery was due entirely to her ministrat 
The doctors had nothing to do witl 
nothing at all. Nature had nothing’ 
with it either. She did it all! An ! 
was as fit as a fiddle; able to ride ho 
play golf, romp with the children, eat 
prodigious meals a day and still be 
and he was filling out his clothes ag: 
alarming rapidity. He liked being doct: 
and nursed and scolded by princes 
liked everything in life. There was 
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): with life, nothing wrong with the 
-, The only thing that ever could be 
gainst the good old world was the way 
wed the human race to abuse it. 

j recalled the closing paragraph of a 
< he had received but yesterday from 
rince of Dawsbergen at Shenzarm 
.. It was significant, it was prophetic: 


lization, my dear Yorke, goes forever 
/| the West. The strength of the world 
sed to be ours continues to slip away from 
ard the setting sun. We call ourselves 
st, and yet we look longingly toward the 
| it goes down, for off there lies the New 

_ The sun is always traveling away from 
ey it is taking the thoughts of our young 
» on its ceaseless journeys. In our mind’s 
} see the sun coming to rest for the night 
Hand called America. Always to the west 
; And here we have sat for centuries, 
; g because we cannot conceive of our- 
4 as being anywhere except east of the 
sun! What simpletons we are! 


\ was leaving the next day for Shen- 
Sastle in Serros, accompanied by her 
« the children and a retinue of maids, 
; and guardsmen. He was to follow in 
weeks. The wedding in the chapel 
mzarm was to be a quiet affair. That 
‘ay, it was going to be what royalty 
sered a quiet, unostentatious affair, 
obody present except the family and 
ss hundred of the nobility from both 
yalities ! 
future mother-in-law had promised 
‘that it would be as simple as all that. 
id taken a great fancy to him; a lik- 
lich was enhanced by the discovery 
lis mother was related—rather dis- 
, it is true—to Robert Buchanan 
veather, of South Carolina, whose 
jJaughter, Polly Louise Prichard, had 
id Braxton Calhoun, a cousin of her— 
y’s—own father. Prince Dantan, on 
rg of this, quaintly informed Pen- 
r that the last glimmer of doubt as to 
jaess to become the husband of Vir- 
iad now been completely wiped out. 
dee was coming out from Paris to be 
ist man; good old Higbee, who had 
up with him, so to speak, at his first 
ge. Princess Beverly had remon- 
(1a little at first, being rather dubious 
Higbee’s own conjugal integrity. 
sit he a bigamist, ten times over? 
u are frightfully old-fashioned, 
r,’ Virginia had said. “I think it 
be thrilling to have a nice bigamist 
r. Higbee for Denny’s best man. It 
very bride who can say that her hus- 
best man was a hero with ten or 
I) wives to his credit and not a single 
¢-to-goodness divorce.” 
|. deserves a Distinguished Service 
d,” was Robin’s comment. 
‘tennis game was over. Pendennis 
oled his papers together, put the 
kd on them as a weight and hurried 
’meet the returning players. Captain 
» joined him on the parade ground. 
‘ud of guardsmen trotted across the 
¢end of the plaza on their way to the 


ia 


srous roll on the graveled surface. 
men glanced at their watches. Six 
. Yorke sighed. That same squad 
soons would be escorting the princess 
railway station in fourteen hours. 
‘nia, flushed, radiant and breathing 
i(7 from the exercise, thrust her arm 
ih Yorke’s as the two parties met. 
)u must not walk so fast, Denny,”’ she 
d ink isn’t good for your heart.” 

3 heart’s all right,” panted Robin. 
‘see it in his eyes. Gosh, Denny, she’s 
( g to mother you already! If you let 
ve her way, old top, you won’t be 
‘hat attack of pneumonia for ten 
t, They’re terrible if you let ’em get 
~ on you.” 

u hustle in and get out of that wet 
‘Robin,’ commanded his wife. 
Ore dripping! I don’t want you com- 
(wn with pneumonia.” 
lennis and Virginia fell behind the 

sauntering slowly. They purposely 
kre longest way up to the castle, veer- 

in the direction of the formal gar- 
hich spread out from either end of 
© irrace. Several gardeners in green 
0¢3 were just completing the day’s 
rk mong the vast pansy beds. 
A/aadow clouded Yorke’s eyes. In 


m 


ce—whether she would ever see these 
‘ul gardens again. 

u are giving up a great deal for me, 
\a,” he said soberly. ‘All this”— 
gesture—“‘and everything that goes 


‘ks, the hoofs of the horses beating a 
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with it. You belong in this little separate 
world.” 

“Last night I had a queer thought about 
all this, Denny. It seemed somehow to 
solve the whole problem. You are right 
when you say that I belong in a little sepa- 
rate world. But have you ever stopped to 
think that if I were to die tonight I should 
go out of this tight little world into a limit- 
less world? The thought that came to me 
was this—I don’t mind confessing I had 
been thinking of what I am about to give 
up, Denny dear, when I go away with 
you—the thought was this, and it was 
really such a sensible one: I shall have to 
go out of it one day, anyhow, all alone. It 
makes me shudder to think of going out 
simply because I am dead. Why therefore 
should I grumble about going out of it 
while I am alive? And when I suddenly 
realized that I would not be all alone, that 
I. would not be going out into darkness 
when I left it with you, I—why, I was so 
happy ———" 

She pressed his arm very tightly to her 
side. His hand closed over hers. 

“You darling! What profound logic!” 
He laughed softly. 

“And then I went further. If I were not 
to go out of—of all this until I died of old 
age, why, I shouldn’t be able ever to come 
back again. While if I go out when I am 
still young and awfully alive I can come 
back whenever I feel like it—for a visit, of 
course; and—well, don’t you see what I 
mean?’’ 

‘Perfectly. In plain words, you think it 
would be much nicer to go out with me 
alive than to go out dead all by yourself.” 

“Don’t laugh, Denny, please. It may 
have sounded very silly and very funny to 
you—I suppose it did—but I am serious.”’ 

“T am sorry, dearest. I know how serious 
it all is to you.” 

They were both silent for a moment, 
watching the men gathering up their im- 
plements. 

“‘T’ve said it a dozen times to you, sweet- 
heart,’’ he began, the cloud returning to his 
eyes, ‘‘and here I am saying it again. We 
will be poor, Virginia. That is what I 
meant when I said you were giving up a lot 
for me.” 

She smiled up into his eyes. 

‘People who live in castles are not al- 
ways rich, Denny. Kings and princes are 
sometimes paupers and live on the bounty 
of their subjects. Goodness,” she broke off 
to cry in her old sprightly manner, “if you 
could hear father complain about the high 
cost of bringing up daughters, you’d soon 
realize how poor the people are who live in 
Shenzarm Castle! By the way, just to 
show you how thrifty I propose to be after 
we are married, I shall make use of a hor- 
ribly cheap old traveling bag on our wedding 
journey. We can save a little money in that 
way, because the dear old thing already has 
my name painted on it—Mrs. Pendennis 
Yorke, U.S. A. I don’t mind if you laugh 
now, Denny, because that will be funny, 
won't it?” 

His hand tightened upon hers. 

“And I shall be thrifty, too, Virginia,”’ he 
said softly. ‘“‘I shall make the same old 
dream last as long as I live.” 

A man and a boy crossed their path, 
pausing for a moment to bow very low. 

“‘Hello!’’ exclaimed Pendennis, staring. 
‘Is that you, Sharpe?” 

Virginia answered for the man whose thin 
lips were shaping themselves into an 
amused smile. 

“Yes, but not the Sharpe who used to 
dress you and give you your tub, Mr. 
Yorke,” she cried merrily. “‘Since you saw 
him last he has gone up in the world, 
haven’t you, Mr. Hobbs?” 

“Hobbs?” 

“Yes, sir, Hobbs,”’ spoke up the beaming 
ex-valet. “Sharpe by nature, but not by 
name, if you see what I mean.” 

“Mr. Hobbs is now first deputy com- 
mander of the tower and chief of the secret 
service of Graustark,’”’ explained Virginia. 
“You didn’t know that you were being 
brushed and combed and polished by the 
great Mr. Hobbs, did you, Denny?” 

“Oh, your highness, I ——’”’ began the 
embarrassed Mr. Hobbs. The boy beside 
him was grinning. 

“And this is Mr. Hobbs’ son, the gar- 
dener’s boy,’”’ went on the princess. 

‘“‘T remember him perfectly,’’ said Yorke. 
“The gardenia ambassador.” 

“The same, sir,” said Mr. Hobbs. ‘You 
see, Mr. Yorke, I was for a great many 
years Prince Robin’s man. Ahem! As a 
matter of fact, if I may be pardoned for 
saying it, I sort of brought him up, in a 
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manner of speaking. Perhaps you may 
have heard of me. I was the man from 
Cook’s in Edelweiss a number of years back. 
Prince Robin took me in as a sort of valet 
when he was only seven years old. He has 
seen fit to dismiss me from a number of 
situations in the course of twenty-five 
years, but he has always been kind enough 
to see that I stepped into another one al- 
most—ahem—immediately.”’ 

“You are very modest, Mr. Hobbs,” said 
Virginia. “‘He developed into a second 
Sherlock Holmes, Mr. Yorke, and now he is 
second only in importance to the great 
Baron Gourou.”’ 

Yorke advanced and held out his hand. 

“Put it there, Sharpe,’ he said warmly. 
“T’ve missed you terribly. I knew you were 
on Gourou’s staff, but I never suspected 
that you were Hobbs, the man who un- 
earthed Graustark for Cook’s. But where 
have you been for the past two months, and 
what have you been doing as Sherlock II?” 

“Well, sir,’’ replied Hobbs obsequiously, 
“‘at present I am ’aving a bit of a vacation, 
so to speak; sort of watching the flowers 
grow in the garden.”’ Then suddenly he di- 
vested himself of the manner of a servant. 
He spoke crisply, rather tersely, as to an 
equal. “I dare say Princess Virginia has al- 
ready given you the latest news concerning 
Prince Hubert.” 

Virginia started. 

“Oh, dear me! I forgot to mention it. 
How funny! It slipped my mind entirely. 
You see, Mr. Yorke, we are so accustomed 
to hearing of the horrible things that hap- 
pen to princes and grand dukes, and even 
emperors, that nothing surprises us any 
more. How stupid of me! I should have 
known that you would be interested.” 

““You don’t mean to say ” began 
Yorke, looking hard at Mr. Hobbs. 

“Tt’s a way these Axphainians have,” 
said Hobbs, as a brief preface. ‘‘ Whenever 
they set out to do a housecleaning job they 
do it pretty thoroughly. You may remem- 
ber, Mr. Yorke, that I did not report as 
usual on the morning of the twenty-fourth 
of March. You haven’t seen me from that 
day to this. I was detailed by Baron 
Gourou to trail Prince Hubert. If we could 
by any hook or crook ascertain that he was 
actually responsible for the death of that 
miserable rascal who shot at you from a 
window across the plaza, Prince Robin was 
determined to make him pay the full pen- 
alty. To shorten the story, I followed him 
to Serros, where, you may be pleased to 
know, he met with such a chilly reception 
that he left almost immediately for Vienna. 
From there he went to Constantinople and 
then to Bukharest. Night before last he was 
assassinated, shot down as he was leaving 
his hotel. The assassins—there were four 
or five men in the group that fell upon 
him—escaped. It is known, however, that 
they had been trailing him for several days 
and that they were from Axphain. Itis not 
for me to say that the new Prince of Ax- 
phain ordered this act, but the fact remains 
that the former royal house of Axphain 
has been completely wiped out.” 

“T am sure Gregory would not have 
sanctioned the murder of Prince Hubert,” 
said Virginia. 

“Even so, princess, young Gregory will 
go down in history as the founder of an 
absolutely new royal house of Axphain. 
There is not a trace left of the old one. The 
new broom has swept exceedingly clean. 
In any case, no matter who was back of the 
assassination of Hubert, the world is better 
off for the unwasted bullets.’”’ Turning to 
Yorke, he said, ““May I be permitted to 
offer my congratulations, Mr. Yorke? I 
have already had the pleasure of felicitating 
the princess.” His eyes twinkled. “And I 
must ask you both to forgive me if you hear 
that I am going about saying to everyone, 
‘I told you so,’ because you see, I could 
have told you so at the very beginning.” 

Late that evening two shadowy, indis- 
tinct figures emerged from the gloom at the 
end of the great baleony and slowly moved 
into the soft radiance shed by the lighted 
windows of the castle. 

“T must go in now, Denny dearest.” 

“But I shan’t see you again like this for 
ages, sweetheart.” 

“Three weeks! And I waited five years 
to see you again!” 

He drew her close. He could feel the 
throb of her heart against his breast. Her 
face was upturned, an arm stole up about 
his neck and drew his head down. And 
somehow, for one blissful moment, all the 
lights in the world went out. 


(THE END) 
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“Now there’s 
a help that 
is a help” 


VEN if all shaving creams were 

alike, Williams would have this 
one outstanding advantage: It comes 
in a tube with a Hinge-Cap that 
can’t get lost. 


But now combine with this the 
fact that Williams also offers you 
shaving superiorities so definite and 
tangible that you will actually notice 
them the first morning you try it: 
First—a lather that holds the moisture in 


so that all of every hair is softened instant- 
ly all the way through. 


Second—this lather has a lubric quality 
which acts as a buffer between razor and 
skin. The result: greater comfort. 


Third—an ingredient in Williams lather is 


actually beneficial to the skin. 


Williams is the product of world- 
famous shaving soap specialists. It 
is a natural-white cream, absolutely 
free from coloring matter. 


Large size tube 35c; double size 50c, 


containing twice as much cream. 


Tue J. B. WittraMs ComMPANy 
Glastonbury, Conn. 


TheJ.B.WilliamsCo.(Canada) Lid.,St.Patrick St.,Montreal 
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Shaving Cream 
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scientific after-shaving preparation. For 
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ace VELVA is our newest triumph—a 
free trial bottle write Dept, 110-B. 
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~ Weight Jor Weight 
Maxwell is now 
the Sturdiest 
Carin the World 


No other motor car, in proportion to weight, is as strong 
in all its vital parts. ‘Transmission and rear axle, for 
instance, are sturdy enough for hard service in a truck. 


All front axle parts, transmission and rear axle gears, 
crankshaft and camshaft, and all parts called upon to 
withstand stress and strain, are fine steels —chrome 
nickel, and other alloys, fully heat-treated. 


Maxwell quality is unique in a car of this class. This 
quality is the sound, sure basis for the economical, 
care-free service which literally sets the good Maxwell 
apart into a class of its own. 


MAXWELL MOTOR SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Walter P. Chrysler, President and Chairman of the Board 
MAXWELL-CHRYSLER MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


There are Maxwell dealers everywhere. All are in position to extend 
the convenience of time-payments. Ask about Maxwell’s attractive plan. 
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‘Ory to sing quietly,” I suggested. 
¢+’s called Here Come the Doughboys,” 
i) Billings. 
“The enemy is trembling, 
He’s shaking in his boots 
At our colonels and our majors, . 
At our captains and our loots. 
But he shakes with holy terror 
And he’s filled with deep dismay 
When he hears our boys in khaki 
Are marching on their way. 


CHORUS: 
“So it’s oh, boys! Ho, boys! 

Here come the doughboys. 

Span and spick they’re marching 
To the tune the buglers play. 

And it’s hey, boys! Say, boys! 

Everyone make way, boys, 

For the gallant khaki doughboys 
Are marching on their way.” 


‘hat’s better.”” I said. 
y rotten.” 
{ere’s another,”’ said Billings, suiting, 
ie might say, the action to the word. 
s is a blue song,” he explained. 
“m feelin’ kinder lonely, 
Feelin’ kinder low, 
lomething seems to bother me, 
But just what I don’t know. 
Taybe it’s the scarlet fever 
That I’ve had all week, 
The smallpox, mumps and prickly heat 
That makes me feel so weak. 


IRUS: 

rt them scarlet-fever blues, 

rt them yellow-jaundice blues, 

yt the mumps and the pip and house- 
aid’s knee, 

it’s why I’m as blue as blue can be. 

it the blues, 

it the blues. 

ee cheers for the red, white and blues.” 


‘hat’s just lovely,” said I, escorting 
igs to the elevator and pushing him 
. the elevator shaft. 

—Newman Levy. 


“Tt’s only 


Art is Beauty 


OFT purple and lilac lights 
Flooded the stage. 
She stood there, a graceful, girlish 
figure, 
Drawing the bow to and fro 
Across the violin strings. 
She played with a technic 
That the music critics would term 
Ueecrable. 
But the big blue eyes and the kiss- 
able lips 
Brought her round after round of 
applause. 
She bowed and returned 
With the violin and the bow 
And the eyes and the lips. 
They were loath to let her go. 
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Soft purple and lilac lights 
Extinguished. 

From the darkened stage 

A voice in song 

Rose, liquid, mellow, 

And hauntingly beautiful. 
The music and the voice 
Died away 

In a hurricane of applause. 


Golden light, sparkling like wine, 
Flooded the stage. 

She who had sung the audience 
To the mystic plane of rapture 
Returned to sing again. 

In the golden light 

The music of her voice 
Possessed the divinity of heaven. 
Her face was plain, 

Her hands were large, 

She was stocky and fat. 

The magical voice, 

More beautiful than ever, 
Ceased its song. 


Three pairs of hands applauded 
In some embarrassment, 
While eighteen hundred eyes 
Scanned the programs 
For the next item. 
—A.A. Penn. 


It Must be Said 


jee no patience with the churls 
Who chaff the vanity of girls; 

I hold them fools who feign to think 
That petty pride makes maidens prink. 


For she who knows her beauty’s worth 
And adds a loveliness to earth 

By any gaud that gold can bring 
Hath done a generous, noble thing! 


And if she suffers by her art, 

And if she smarts for being smart, 
Shall we not hail her as a saint 

For beauty’s sake who suffers paint? 


Sweet that a limb of lissom mold 

For beauty’s sake should brave the cold. 
Ah, many a shivering silken shin 
Speaks more of martyrdom than sin! 


Surely not single is the heart 
That scorns the priestess of an art. 
Beauty is all. If vain is she, 
Then truly all is vanity! 
—Ted Robinson. 


To a Cigar Store Indian 


H! NOBLE redskin, tomahawk in hand, 
Guarding the door of the tobacconist, 
I see you yet, resplendent through the mist 
Of two-score years. With shaded eyes you 
scanned 

Invisible horizons—haply planned 

Forays against the peaceful, cast-iron deer 

aa upon the lawns, or scattered 

ear 
Among the timorous clothing-dummy band. 


RT TURNS AND ENCORES 


Cosmetics, safety razors, bonbons, green 


Coupons, the symbols of a weakling race, | 
Have driven you, brave warrior, from the 


scene. 
A fitting effigy to fill your place 


Would be the roadhouse savage, pale of face, | 
Who drinks bad rum and drives a limousine. 


—Otto Freund. 


Mother Goose for Infant 
Intelligentzia 


ARK, hark, the dogs do bark, 
The beggars have come to town; 
The Community Chest 
Will give a lawn fest 
To shake the citizens down. 


There was a man of our town, and he was | 


wondrous wise ; 


He paid a psychoanalyst to psychoanalyze ; 
And when he got his complex out, with all his 


might and main 


He promptly had his psyche psychoanalyzed | 


again. 


Paddy was a gunman, Paddy was a thief, 
Paddy came to my house and stole a piece of | 


Paddy got an alienist and proved himself in- 


sane, 


And then he crowned the alienist and took his | 


watch and chain. 


Jack Sprat could eat no fat, 
His wife could eat no lean; 

Both hated yeast and vitamins 
And doted on caffeine. 


Seesaw, Margery Daw, 
The bricklayer’s got a new master ; 


And he shall lay but a hundred a day— 
The Union won't let him work faster. 


Baa, baa, black sheep, have you any wool? 


Yes, sir; yes, sir, three bags full; 


One for the interest on the Farm Loan Plan, | 
And two for the payment on the Super-Sedan. | 


Georgie Porgie, pudding and pie, 
Kissed the girls and made them cry; 
But never got spanked for such vulgarity 


From the absence of feminine sex-solidarity. | 


Doctor Foster 
Went to Gloucester 
On a summer’s day; 
While scorning a Detour 
He hit a concreter— 
But made the insurance men pay. 


Hey, diddle diddle, 
The cat and the fiddle, 

The cow jumped over the moon; 
The Experiment Station’s 
Inoculations 

Had put all her glands in tune. 


Ride a cock-horse to Banbury Cross, 
To see a fine lady ride on a white horse, 


Rings on her fingers, and bells on her toes, 


She works for the Banbury picture shows. 


—Morris Bishop. 
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Every letter you 
write is a picture 
of yourself 


pe who receive your per- 
sonal letters get a true glimpse 
of the kind of person you are just 
as surely as if they looked in a 
mirror and saw your reflection. 


If the paper on which your let- 
ters are written has a pleasing 
crispness and air of refinement 
about it, its noticeable air of re- 
finement is associated with you. 


For this reason thousands of 
men and women who take pride 
in being socially correct, now 
choose WardWove Quality Club 
Parchment Writing Paper. 


Wonderful new 
parchment finish 


Crus Parchment has a wonderful 
surface on which it is a great 
pleasure to write. It is a paper of 
great beauty, with a clean, pleas- 
ing crispness and a delightful air 
of refinement—a socially correct 
atmosphere that is unmistakable. 


Sizes to suit your individual 
taste. Choice of white or gray— 
plain or deckle edge, silver or gold 
lace edge. 


Send for circular 


THOUSANDS of men and women are perfectly 
satisfied to let Club Parchment be the paper 
which reflects their good taste and their 
personality, As it does credit to them, it 
will also do credit to you. Ask for it at 
stationery, drug and department stores. If 
you cannot find it in your neighborhood, 
send direct to us for interesting circular and 
name of nearest dealer. 


SAMUEL WARD MANUFACTURING CO. 


299 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Manufacturers of Ward's A-Line-A-Day Books 
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Have you forgotten the way to Pleasure Island? é 

It’s a land that children enter easily, at a moment’s notice. 
But most grown folks have lost the chart. Some of them even 
doubt that there is a Pleasure Island. 

Here, in this storied box of chocolates—Whitman’s Pleasure 
Island Package—is proof that the glamor of romance still lives— 
it gives to the dreamer’s vision ‘‘a local habitation and a name.” 
Pleasure Island is real. 

So explore this pirate’s chest. Lift the tray, packed with 
treasures from tropic shores, and feast both eyes and palate on 
the contents of the money bags beneath. Surely chocolates 
were never so sweet and so suggestive of their rich background 
of history. 

Pleasure Island Chocolates are sold everywhere, in nearly every 


neighborhood, by those selected dealers who supply Whitman’s Chocolates 
—each one of whom receives his supplies direct from Whitman’s. 


LEp> STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


LEASURE ‘ISLAND ~ 


RR 


, 


October 18,19, 


“On Choosing Chocolates” 
“Samplers Old and New” 
Two illustrated booklets, 


either, or both, of which 
will be sent on request. 


n, with his usual cheek, he began: 
yod morning, Beulah darling. I’ve 
killed a policeman. I had to. I saw 
| Charles’ car in Hart Street and 
sd you’d written to him too about 
yng. You nearly got me hanged— 
sheer malice, you little horror; for 
now he wouldn’t pay you a decent 
«or it.” 
; Charles is a good customer,” said 
-(immins coldly and untruthfully. 
nearly killed him, too,” said Lord 
»ngton with a slight increase of his 
eulness. ‘But that wouldn’t have 
*ed. It would have come under the 
énination of Vermin Act.” 
/s very wrong to speak like that about 
incle,” said Miss Timmins severely. 
it my fault that he’s my uncle?” he 
cindignantly. “I didn’t choose him! 
1 now I didn’t! You know quite well 
he’d been the only uncle left in the 
| I wouldn’t have chosen him! I’d 
have gone without an uncle alto- 
| 


~~: 


his words Sir Charles Goulceby en- 
the shop, a man of sixty-five, with 
sredington nose, but with a small, 
pped, mean mouth. His face was 


you young ruffian!’’ he cried furi- 
“T’ll inform the police and have 


»n’t talk such outrageous nonsense!”’ 
i impenitently. 
vy yone knows that I’m one of the most 
| drivers in London. Go away! I’ve 
50 look at a piece of jade and you’re 
ying me.” 

she instant the collector’s passion got 
tter of Sir Charles’ righteous wrath, 
» said loudly, ““So have I. Where is 
\3s Timmins?” 

{3 Timmins took the gong from the 
<ase and laid it on the top of it on the 
» of black velvet which gave it its full 


y bent over it, examining it, studying 
dling it in turn. 
jn Sir Charles said, in a tone by no 
| so indifferent as he tried to make 
7s not a bad piece. I’ll give you 
t pounds for it.” 
wre right. It isn’t a bad piece. In 
7s the most interesting, though not 
1st elaborate, gong you ever set eyes 
ll give you sixty pounds for it, Miss 
ins,” said Lord Scredington. 
Sventy!’? snapped Sir Charles, and 
ie groaned. 
t’s say a hundred,” said Lord Scred- 
«i suavely. ‘A hundred, Miss Tim- 


[; Timmins’ time had come. With 
reedinary sweetness, she said, “I’m 
it isn’t for sale any longer. I’ve just 


~_—— 


. 


ice, glaring at her. 

s,” said Miss Timmins even more 
ay. “I wrote to you eleven o’clock; 
yw it’s nearly twenty past. I sold it 
| you came—for two hundred guin- 


a ere | 


lt how can it be sold? You've got it 
e said Sir Charles in distrustful ac- 
{ “No one would leave a piece like 
s hen he’d bought it.” 

\e customer left a deposit on it,” said 
ss ‘immins. 

1 Scredington studied the gong once 
sith a very mournful air; then he 
1)‘Well, that’s that. I’d have given 
One for it.” 
$i Charles, who had appeared to be 
ok g, broke out, ‘But it’s monstrous! 
orrous! I’ve come all this way for 


had 
‘ %t for nothing, uncle. You’ve seen 
‘aid Lord Scredington sweetly. 
Charles glared at him. Lord Scred- 
heaved a sigh that was almost a 


’ 
4 
» 


In he said, with tears in his voice, 
701 morning, Miss Timmins. Heaven 
g>you! I must go! I must be alone 
thay bleeding heart.” 
H went out of the shop, drooping. 
nsorry, Sir Charles,” said Miss Tim- 
n soothing accents. ‘But I couldn’t 
wale chance like that. I knew you 
oujn’t want to give two hundred guineas 
> gong.” 
monstrous price! Ridiculous!’’ said 
arles, 


wve sold it!” they exclaimed with 
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Then his earlier grievance came keenly 
on him; and gazing through the window at 
his nephew, who had lost his droop and 
was sitting upright, smiling cheerfully, in 
the driver’s seat of his car, he added fiercely, 
“That young man’s a ruffian—a perfect 
ruffian! He’s a throwback! There’s a 
strong strain of viking blood in the Goulce- 
bys. It’s come out in him—all of it!” 

This was news to Miss Timmins. But 
she had heard her father speak of the vi- 
kings, also descendants of the lost tribes of 
Israel. She looked through the window 
with a new interest at Lord Scredington, 
now moving off in his car, and said thought- 
fully, ‘‘Then I suppose they were like cave 
men.”’ 

“Like gorillas!’”? snapped Sir Charles, 
and he stalked out of the shop. 

Miss Timmins’ so kissable lips were 
wreathed by a pensive, pleased and mis- 
chievous grin. 

Then she took the gong upstairs, locked 
it in the bottom drawer of her chest of 
drawers and thought no more about it. 

Unfortunately, Sir Charles did think 
about it; and he thought about it in the 
wrong place. He was dining at the Molda- 
vian Embassy that night; the memory of 
his loss came upon him; and in bitter ac- 
cents he told the*party he had just missed 
the finest jade spirit gong he had ever seen. 
Mournfully he described the gong. He 
was accorded full sympathy. 

After dinner a polished and agreeable 
young man with slate-colored, almond- 
shaped eyes, set too close together on either 
side of a thin, high, hooked nose, in a 
clear-skinned, pale face on which the thick 
line of eyebrows that met above that thin 
nose stood out very black, devoted himself 
to Sir Charles with an air of sympathetic 
and respectful interest. He talked about 
Chinese art in general and then discussed 
the jade gong, heard from Sir Charles the 
exact circumstances of his failure to get it, 
that the purchaser had paid a deposit on 
it, and then drew from him a more exact 
description of it. The young man talked 
lightly enough; and a most agreeable 
smile, which never rose as high as his eyes, 
kept wreathing his lips. 

But when Sir Charles said that below 
the dragon’s tail was a pattern of starry 
blossoms, the young man said sharply, 
“Yes, yes—starry blossoms! That is the 
one!” 

“You know the piece?” said Sir Charles. 

The young man hesitated; then he said, 
“Yes, I think so. It is in the tradition—the 
occult tradition.” 

““Oh, the occult!’’ said Sir Charles con- 
temptuously, with his sneering laugh. 

For a breath the smiling mask which 
hid the young man broke in a frown which 
turned him suddenly sinister; and running 
his finger in an odd gesture along the thick 
black line of his eyebrows, he said in a sud- 
denly harsh, grating voice, “But things 
can be done! Immense things!” 

Sir Charles stared at him. It was for all 
the world as if a flash of lightning had re- 
vealed an abyss. Then the young man was 
smiling again with an almost oppressive 
agreeableness, and asking where Mr. Tim- 
mins’ shop was. 

Sir Charles told him, and later asked his 
hostess who the agreeable young man was. 

“Oh, that’s Baron Gageschi,” she said. 
“He’s a Moldo-Wallachian, attached to the 
embassy. His friends call him the Vampire. 
The way his eyebrows meet, you know.” 

Sir Charles did not know. 

At ten o’clock the next morning the 
agreeable young Moldo-Wallachian entered 
the shop, to find Beulah polishing an ivory 
netsuke. He smiled upon her a most agree- 
able smile, and, ungratefully, she took a 
dislike to him at once. 

“T am told that you have a spirit gong 
in milky jade, a dragon with a fish’s tail,” 
he said, and again he smiled that agreeable 
smile. “Might I see it?” 

The second agreeable smile was too much 
for Beulah, and she answered in almost 
ungracious accents, ‘‘It’s sold.” 

“Yes, I know that it is sold; but I gath- 
ered that you still had it, and I should like 
to see it very much indeed.” 

She shook her head and said, “No, ’m 
afraid I can’t show it to you. It’s sold.” 

“But I want to see it very much. It will 
be worth your while,” he said, and smiled a 
third agreeable smile. 

It was too much. And with a tartness 
foreign to her nature, except when it was in 


contact with Lord Scredington, Beulah 
said, ‘Really, you know, I can’t be both- 
ered about the thing. I’ve sold it.” 

He did not smile a fourth time; his lips 
were set in a thin line; in his unsmiling 
face his eyes were hard. But his voice was 
soft and cajoling as he said, “But I will 
give you more for it—much more.” 

“TI got a very good price for it, thank 
you,” said Beulah coldly. 

“Whatever the price was, I will give you 
two hundred pounds more,”’ he said. 

Beulah was taken aback and saddened— 
four hundred and ten pounds when she was 
only getting two hundred guineas! But 
oe was nothing to be done; a sale was a 
sale. 

“Why do you want it so badly? You’re 
not a Chinaman,” she said sharply. 

“Oh? A Chinaman?”’ he said slowly, in 
a tone of enlightenment. Then he added, 
“So a Chinaman has bought it.” 

Beulah was yet more annoyed, and with 
herself; the spirit gong was now the young 
Chinaman’s business; she ought not to 
have talked about it. 

“Well, I’m afraid I can’t help you; the 
gong is sold,’”’ she said in as indifferent a 
tone as she could command. 

The young man beat a nervous tattoo 
with his long finger nails on the glass of the 
ease; then he said, “‘I’ll give you five hun- 
dred pounds— cash.” 

“T can’t take it. A sale is a sale,” said 
Beulah firmly, but with a note of regret in 
her voice. 

He scowled at her; and she had very 
much the same impression as Sir Charles 
had had—the impression of looking into 
depths. Then he smiled another agreeable 
smile and laid a visiting card on the counter. 

“You will change your mind—very 
likely,” he said. ‘‘When you do, telegraph 
or write to me to this address.” 

“T shan’t change my mind!”’ said Beulah 
angrily. 

“Then you'll be a little fool,’ he said 
quietly, and walked out of the shop. 

He left Beulah very angry, not only 
with him but also with herself—for having 
talked. She was even a little frightened; he 
had looked so dangerous. She picked up the 
visiting card and on it she read: 


BARON GAGESCHI 


THE MOLDAVIAN EMBASSY, 
HANOVER SQUARE, 
W.1. 


She was troubled about the matter for 
the next thirty-six hours. Then it passed 
out of her mind. 

Three mornings later she was badly 
startled to find that the shop had been 
burgled. The drawers in the counter and a 
locked cabinet had been forced open and 
ransacked. Then, to her surprise, she found 
that nothing had been taken. She was not 
surprised long; plainly the burglar had 
been hunting for the gong. 

A locksmith replaced the broken locks. 
She did not tell her father about the ran- 
sacking of the shop; why worry him? But 
she went about her work of dusting and 
polishing the works of art with a troubled 
face. 

In the middle of the morning Lord Scred- 
ington came into the shop to learn whether 
she had found anything for him. He did 
not ruffle her dignity by calling her Baby 
or Beulah darling. He was in a polite and 
friendly mood. She seemed to him to be 
rather absent-minded, and he asked her 
what was the matter. 

An impulse urged her to tell him her 
trouble. He might, as his uncle had so 
bitterly asserted, be a throwback to the 
vikings; but he did look a useful helper in 
an awkward situation. 

She told him what was the matter, the 
story of the young Chinaman who had left 
the deposit on the gong, and of Baron 
Gageschi’s offer of five hundred pounds for 
it and the way he had pressed that offer. 
Lord Scredington seemed most affected by 
the fact that the young Moldo-Wallachian 
had been rude to her. 

Then she said, ‘‘But the thing is when I 
came down this morning I found that the 
shop had been burgled, but nothing had 
been taken. So the burglar must have been 
after the gong.” 

“The deuce he was!” said Lord Scred- 
ington, frowning. “I don’t like the look of 
this. I know Gageschi a little, and he’s a 
queer beggar. He’s very thick with that 
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set that goes in for the occult so strongly, 
and they call him the Vampire. And there 
are queer stories going round about them— 
devil worship and that kind of thing. I 
shouldn’t wonder if that’s what he wants 
the gong for.” 

“That is what he wants it for,’ said 
Beulah quickly. ‘‘The young Chinaman 
who bought it said that his people believed 
it to be very powerful, and Baron Gageschi 
evidently knew about it. And they do call 
up devils with these gongs, or try to.” 

“T don’t like it,” said Lord Scredington, 
shaking his head. “I don’t like it.” 

**T can’t think how Baron Gageschi knows 
that the gong is still here,’”’ said Beulah. 

“Perhaps somebody told him that your 
customer had only paid a deposit on it.” 

“Someone must have,’ said Beulah, 
with a worried air. ‘‘And the Chinaman 
isn’t bringing the rest of the money for— 
for ten days.” 

Lord Scredington also was frowning. 
Then his face brightened with a happy 
thought, and he added, “I must come and 
stay with you till the Chinaman brings the 
money and takes the infernal thing away.” 

“You won’t!’’ said Beulah hastily. 
Then she added more graciously, “I’m 
sorry; I didn’t mean that—not quite. But 
there’s nowhere for you to stay.” 

“‘T’ll stay in the shop. I'll sleep on the 
counter. I insist on it,” he said with cheer- 
ful obstinacy. 

Miss Timmins did not pursue this sub- 
ject; she said in rather dolorous accents, 
““T’m afraid of their coming again; and 
there’s only daddy and I in the house; and 
we shouldn’t be able to stop them get- 
ting it.” 

“T’ve told you what to do,”’ he said. 

“But you’d be worse than a burglary,”’ 
said Miss Timmins from the heart. 

“Thank you,” he said, with so many 
tears in his voice and such an air of dejec- 
tion that, though she doubted very much 
their sincerity, she was forced to be apolo- 
getic and soothing. 

He refused to be comforted and presently 
went away, drooping miserably till he was 
outside the shop. 

Late in the afternoon he came back 
carrying asmall box, and said, “I’ve brought 
you what is called a gat. Do you know how 
to use it?” 

Opening the box, he disclosed a small 
automatic pistol. 

Miss Timmins looked at it with the 
greatest disfavor and said, ‘‘No, I don’t! 
And I don’t want to!”’ 

“But you must. It’s the only thing to do 
if you won’t let me stay here. Put on your 
hat and coat and we’ll get along to.a shoot- 
ing gallery at once.” 

Miss Timmins did not realize that being 
taught to use a gat by a throwback to 
the vikings meant being taken possession 
of for the day, though she had realized 
that if ever she gave Lord Scredington an 
inch he would take a quarter of a mile or 
try to. They spent an hour at the shooting 
gallery. Asshe handled the gat her distaste 
for it wore off and she grew immensely in- 
terested in hitting the middle of the target. 
At the end of the hour she was hitting it 
with pleasing regularity. Later, to her sur- 
prise, she found herself dining at Thibault’s 
and then in a box at Lilac Time. She was 
indeed glad she had chanced to be wearing 
her prettiest frock. With the greatest re- 
luctance, she found herself enjoying herself 
immensely; not once did he ruffle her sen- 
sibilities. She had not dreamed—well, she 
had not dreamed. Next she found herself 
supping at the Italian Roof Garden and 
dancing with him. It was past two when he 
brought her back home. He made no at- 
tempt to ruffle her sensibilities when he 
said good night; not that—well, not that. 
Miss Timmins was a trifle bemused. 

Two mornings later Lord Scredington 
came out of the Golden Cave at a few min- 
utes past three. He came out of it in a 
cheerful, even philanthropic mood. Noth- 
ing would content that philanthropic mood 
but that he should go round to the shop in 
Devonshire Street to make sure that no 
one was burgling it. 

As his ear came quietly into the street 
his keen eyes caught sight of what looked 
like a shadow pressed against the door of 
the shop; and the car had not gone ten 
yards up the street when that shadow van- 
ished. 

He stopped the car and walked quietly 
to the door of the shop. He was not 
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surprised that it opened to the pressure of 
his hand. He entered noiselessly and stood 
still, listening. A stair creaked. There 
came five seconds of silence. Then another 
stair creaked. 

He struck a match, found the switch of 
the electric light, switched it on and looked 
round for a weapon. Against the back wall 
he saw a broom. As he took it up another 
stair creaked. 

He tiptoed noiselessly through the door 
at the back of the shop, slipped the handle 
of the broom through the banisters and 
held it firmly about a foot above the sixth 
stair. 

Then he snapped, “‘Come out of it!” 

There came a grunt of surprise from high 
up the staircase; then the burglar came out 
of it with a rush. He dashed lightly down 
the stairs till the bottom of his right shin 
found the broom handle. Then he dived 
clean against the door into the shop, drove 
it open and came a thundering cropper in 
the middle of the floor. The fact that Lord 
Scredington was sitting on him did not help 
him to get his breath back any quicker. 

A door opened at the top of the stairs and 
Miss Timmins eried, ‘All right, dad! 
Don’t bother to get up! It’s only some- 
thing fallen down. I’ll see to it.” 

Light feet came pattering down the stairs; 
and Miss Timmins came into the shop, 


| wearing a blue dressing gown, her little 


feet very white under its hem. Her hair 
was plaited in a thick, long pigtail. She 
looked scared; but she wore a determined 


| air, and the gat was in her hand. 


Lord Scredington took in the picture 


| completely; then he said, “I’ve got your 
| burglar. 


What would you like me to do 
with him?” 


Miss Timmins stood frowning. Police 


| proceedings would be unpleasant and waste 


| her time. 
“It seems a pity,” she said. “But I 
think you’d better let him go.’ 
Lord Scredington hesitated; then he 


said, “Well, I might give him a sporting 
chance.” 

He shifted his position, set a knee on 
his prisoner’s back, emptied his pockets of 


| several nasty-looking tools and told him to 


get up. 

“T’ll give you thirty yards’ start and 
then I’ll shout for the police,’’ he said. 

From the way the active young man 
bucketed down the street and round the 
corner Lord Scredington gathered that he 
had quite recovered his breath. 

He stepped back into the shop and said 
cheerfully, ‘‘ Well, that’s that!” 

“‘T’m so much obliged to you,’’ said Miss 
Timmins in most grateful accents. ‘‘That 
brute might have cut my throat and dad’s 
too! But however did you come to be 
here?” 

“Oh, I just came round to see if there 
was anything doing.”’ 

“But it was good of you,” she said, and 
her grateful eyes shone on him. 

They were brighter than ever with sleep 
and excitement; her flushed face was charm- 
ing. With her hair plaited in that pigtail, she 
looked very young indeed—about. four- 
Instinctively—his instinct was like 
that—Lord Scredington picked her up and 


| kissed her and set her down again. 


“Oh, dear! Why will you always do 
things like that?” cried Miss Timmins, al- 
most in tears. “‘Just as I was beginning to 
like you too!” 

Lord Scredington looked down at her 
with very serious eyes and said reproach- 
fully, “If you could see yourself in a glass 
you wouldn’t ask such a silly question. But 
I tell you what: You just run upstairs and 
fetch that gong. I’m going to take care of 
it for you till that Chinaman comes for it.”’ 

Miss Timmins hesitated, frowning at 
him. Then she went upstairs and brought 
down the gong. He shook hands with her 
and said good night with the most serious 
politeness. She bolted the door; then made 
some haste up the stairs to look at herself 
in a glass. 

The next morning Yu Chi Ting came 
into the shop to tell Beulah that he had 
been cabled that his message was on its 
way to his grandfather. As he was telling 
her another customer came into the shop, 
a ferrety-faced young fellow who looked 
like a lawyer’s clerk. Beulah thought it bet- 
ter not to tell Yu Chi Ting about the two 
attempts to steal the gong. She told him 
that it was safe in the bank and said that 
she would have it ready for him at the shop 
“at eleven o’clock tomorrow week.” It did 
not occur to her that that ferrety-faced 
customer was taking any interest in their 
conversation; he was earnestly studying 
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the china in a cabinet at the back of the 
shop. When Yu Chi Ting had thanked her 
and gone, the stranger asked her if she had 
any Crown Derby, She told him that she 
had none and he went out. It was only later 
that she realized he had come into the shop 
on purpose to hear that conversation. 

On the appointed morning Lord Scred- 
ington’s car stood at the door of Mr. Tim- 
mins’ shop and Lord Scredington stood 
beside the counter, talking to Miss Tim- 
mins. They were taking their last look at 
the gong, mournfully pointing out to each 
other its beauties and deploring that it was 
being reft from them forever. 

Then Yu Chi Ting entered. His air was 
not impassive, but eager and excited. His 
eyes grew still brighter at the sight of the 
gong. He greeted Miss Timmins politely 
and handed a small roll of notes to her. 
She counted the money with fingers that 
fumbled a little at handling so large ‘a 
sum, locked it in a drawer, wrapped 
up the gong carefully and gave it to him. 
He thanked her warmly for keeping it 
for him, bade her good day and went out of 
the shop. 

“And that’s that,” said Lord Screding- 
ton gloomily. 

On his words there came a sudden outcry 
in the street. 

“By Jove, they’re getting it from him!” 
cried Lord Scredington, and dashed out of 
the shop. 

Miss Timmins followed him. Twenty 
yards down the street a group of loafers 
were hammering Yu Chi Ting. Even as 
Lord Scredington started toward them, one 
of them broke from the group, rushed to 
the bottom of the street and handed the 
parcel to a man in the tonneau of the large 
blue car waiting at the bottom of it. 

“Tt’s Baron Gageschi!”’ cried Miss Tim- 
mins. 

Lord Secredington swung round and 
jumped into the driver’s seat of his car. 
How and why Miss Timmins tumbled into 
the tonneau she never knew. It must have 
been the human instinct to be where things 
are doing. By the time she had picked 
herself up the car was round the corner, 
racing after the blue car. 

Then the baron looked back. He must 
have perceived that the car that was fol- 
lowing was the car that had stood in front 
of Mr. Timmins’ shop. He leaned forward 
and spoke to his chauffeur, and the chauf- 
feur accelerated. So did Lord Scredington. 
The blue car turned sharply up Southamp- 
ton Row, turned again at the corner of 
Russell Square, ran through the square 
into Percy Street, turned north again, then 
west. Sometimes losing ground, sometimes 
gaining it, Lord Scredington stuck to the 
blue car. He was not thirty yards behind 
it when it stopped, almost with a jerk, at 
the Moldavian Embassy. 

The Vampire jumped from the car and 
scuttled up the steps. He was halfway 
through the door when Lord Scredington 
reached him. They entered the hall to- 
gether, Lord Scredington’s arm affection- 
ately round the Vampire’s neck, lifting him 
from his feet in the impressive gesture 
known as scragging him. They entered 
with a violent celerity and knocked the 
footman down before he could get out of 
their way. In his astonishment he yelled, 
and the two other footmen in the hall 
dashed forward. 

Lord Scredington had torn the gong from 
the baron’s grip and he fairly threw him at 
them. The missile stopped one of them, 
but the other gripped Lord Scredington. 
Then Miss Timmins appeared at the open 
door and very sensibly screamed. 

At this unusual sound in those inviolate 
precincts doors opened all round the hall; 
and out came clerks and secretaries and 
attachés, and about fifteen voices asked in 
several tongues, ‘‘What’s the matter?” 

Then out of a door at the back of the hall 
came the ambassador himself. 

“What’s this?” he cried in a voice that 
dominated the tumult, and at the sound of 
it the hubbub died down. 

“This gentleman was assaulting of Baron 
Gageschi,’”’ said the footman who had been 
knocked down. 

“Assaulting one of my suite? In the 
embassy itself! What does this mean, sir?’ 
cried the ambassador. 

“Assaulting a thief!’’ snapped Lord 
Scredington hotly. “‘This young ruffian set 
a gang of roughs to rob Mr. Yu Chi Ting, a 
customer of this young lady, of a jade gong 
he had just bought from her. We followed 
him and I recovered it.” 

The ambassador hesitated, frowning. 
Lord Scredington’s appearance added 
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weight to this serious accusation. ]j 
impressive. Miss Timmins told hersel} 
he looked like—like a flaming sword; 
then told herself that that was silly. | 

“Who are you?” said the ambasy} 

“Lord Scredington.”’ 

The ambassador hesitated again. } 
he turned to Baron Gageschi and spi 
him in Moldo-Wallachian. A sharp 
change of questions and answers foll) 
The voice of the ambassador grew s% 
and sterner. 

Then the ambassador turned to, 
Seredington and said, ‘‘Please com 
way.” 

Lord Scredington hesitated for ¢h 
ment; then he followed the ambasgj 
Sticking close to Lord Scredington, | 
Timmins followed too. The ambassad) 


lish, ‘‘ You have acted rightly, sir. }j 
disgraceful business. My subordinaj 


Lord Scredington hesitated; he w) 
the Vampire to go to prison. 
Miss Timmins laid her hand on hia 
and said, “The police are such a It 
always.” 
“Oh, well ” he said, hesitatin 
“You have recovered the gong. 
fore it is not essential that the affair ¢| 
go to the police, or the press—if you 
arrange it. I do not think that this (jj 
man would want to press the matter,s 
the ambassador; and his tone w 
once persuasive and urgent. 
be such an ugly scandal.” 
Lord Scredington hesitated again’ 
had a personal dislike of scandals. | 
Then he said, “Very well, your 
lency, I will try to arrange it. They 
should have liked me 
His expression again grew vengefu| 
“Thank you. It’s very good of | 
said the ambassador hastily, as if hed 
desire any of Lord Scredington’s 
thoughts. “I’m very much obliged 1 
indeed.” | 
“T’ll arrange it, sir,’ said Lord 1 
ington; and half turning, he slipp 
hand through Miss Timmins’ arm. 
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steps he said, “‘I’m very much obli(¢ 
you. And this young lady?” 
Lord Scredington explained that 
Timmins’ father kept the curiosity sp 
which the Chinaman had purchas¢ 
gong. The ambassador made a note 
address. Evidently the embassy 
purchase an object of art. Then he, 
thanked Lord Scredington warml; 
shook hands with them. | 
“Good morning, sir,’”’ said Lord Serli 
ton, and he led Miss Timmins doy 
steps to the car. 
He found a motoring cap for her. | 


another route. Lord Scredington d| 
want to meet any policemen who has 
the racing cars. On the way they dis|s 
the affair in all its bearings with th 
liest interest. : 
Their business was now to find ¥ 
Ting. Miss Timmins put on a hat and 
and they went together to his rooms ¢ 
up the street. They found him in his #t 
room in an easy-chair, with a bruiselt 
head and a blackening eye, lookin; 
shaky and wholly disconsolate. Thi 
of the precious parcel restored him 
on the instant. 7 
Lord Scredington offered to driy! 
to the office from which he propod 
dispatch the gong. He accepted ty 
gratefully and packed it very careful 
tightly, with cotton wool, in the box 
ready for it. He sealed the box, on 
the address had already been painted! 
walked down the street to the car 
Miss Timmins good-by and drove offi, 
On the way Lord Scredington exp) 


Indeed he seemed relieved. a 
The box was dispatched. Yu Ch 
turned from the counter to Lord Ser 
ton and said, ‘‘I’m very grateful.” 

“Not at all,” said Lord Scredi(t 
then he sighed and added, ‘“‘It’s api 
going such a long way off.” 
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TRUE PRODUCT OF A HIGH PURPOSE 
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HE augmented and strengthened organ- © 


ization producing the Oakland Six is 
guided by one unvarying ideal. 


That ideal is to win and hold and reward the 
confidence of the American public through the 
sheer value of a well-made product. 


To the attainment of this ideal, this strength- 
ened Oakland organization has dedicated all 
of its skill, experience and resources. 


And reinforcing these are the almost unlim- 
ited resources of General Motors, pledged to 
the same high purpose. 


Consequently, new quality and new value 
characterize the Oakland Six. 


True product of a high purpose—fleet, worthy, 
beautiful—it is not surprising that the car is win- 


ning and holding the good will of all who buy it. 
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The fine © 


rare flavor 


In the little Swiss village it 
was not easy for a man to 
stick to his kitchen as Daniel 
Peter did. 

But he was determined to 
get the blend he knew could be 


produced. So day after day 
he tested and blended. 


And he got it—the Peter’s 
perfect blend! 


A rare flavor—still unique 
today—smooth and rich—a 
fine flavor that only Peter’s 
milk chocolate has. 


The same wonderful flavor 
you get in Peter’s today. 

And now, too, the Peter’s 
almond bar! With crunchy 
nuts—yet the original flavor 
intact. 
! Peter’s is different—dis- 
tinctive—good. You’ll like 


the fine rare flavor of it. Ask 
| for Peter’s today. 
{ Send 20 cents for the famous 
| Peter’s assortment package— plain 


Kt} —almond—croquettes. Peter Cailler 
\\ Kohler Swiss Chocolates Co., Inc., 
Mh 129 Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 


Peter's 
MILK CHOCOLATE 


y High as the Alps 


| Jackson, Ohio, when I was a baby. 


| of the Jackson Stand- 


| a girl to her father; she 


| and for years after- 


| voracious reader; 


| system, I was taught 


| as tasks to be done 
| rather than as pleasures 
| to be enjoyed, com- 


| of college, because it 
| offered the quickest 
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Ben Ames Williams 


HEN any man is asked to write about 

himself, he should be permitted to 

put his sense of humor in the closet. I have 
done so. 

I was born in Mississippi, my mother a 


| Southern girl, my father an Ohio man. 


They met at college in Ohio, at first in- 
tended to live in the South, but moved to 
My 
father was for the next 
thirty years or so editor 


ard-Journal there. He 
was and is a profound 
reader and student. 
My mother had always 
a devotion to the best 
things in literature. 
She had read aloud as 


read aloud to me, by 
the long hour, before 
I could talk coherently 


ward. Before I was six 
years old I loved the 
roll of words; by the 
time I was ten I was a 
by 
the time I was four- 
teen I was also an om- 
nivorous one. Gluttony 
began to blunt any 
taste I may have had; 
and the fact that in 
school and college, ac- 
cording to the regular 


to regard the classics 


pleted the process. Out 


adequate salary in 
sight, I hunted and 
found a newspaper job 
and held it for the next 
six years. Inthe course 
of that time I not infrequently wrote eight 


| to ten thousand words a day. This deadly 


facility has always since been a handicap 
to me. 

My roommate in Boston was a man who 
would have learned to write if he had lived; 


| because he was beginning to try, I also 


began to try. My immediate ambition was 
to sell a story; and at the end of four years 
of work I did so. By that time I had been 


| driven, by my own sense of what I needed, 
| to try to read good books again. I found 


them worth reading, and have cultivated 
the faculty of enjoying them with more 


| and more success since then. The process 


has taught me enough so that I begin to 


| perceive how much I have undertaken to 


learn. It is as though I were canoeing up a 
meandering stream where each new bend, 
instead of showing me the goal in sight, 
shows instead only a longer reach of river 
to be ascended. Now and then I have 
written a paragraph which seemed to me 
good, and sometimes longer passages; and 


| once I wrote a story with which I was well 


contented, but few agreed with me in my 


| estimate of the tale. 


Four or five years ago I came to believe 


| that a background familiar to the reader 


makes a story richer; with this in mind I 
began to ceriter many tales in a single lo- 
cality. It is my purpose to continue this, 
to write about characters and countryside 
until they are so well registered that they 
may serve as the canvas on which to paint 
a picture of wider scope than any I have 
| yet attempted. 

| I have tried for some years to hang all 
| my stories on at least two pegs: The one, 
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| character; and the other, drama in the 
| eternal sense of the word. It seems to me 


| 


| thus possible to approach most closely to 
| a recognizable portrait of life. 

The greatest discouragement I have en- 
| countered is that other people usually ap- 
prove most highly those stories which seem 
to me least worth approval; and that they 
| are indifferent to those tales which seem to 


me best worth writing. I cannot help feeling 


PHOTO, BY BACHRACH, N. Y. C. 
A Story by Mr. Williams, Entitled The Miss< 
ing Attribute, is in This Issue 
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Serious and Frivoleus Facts About the Great amd the Near Greg 


that since continued popularity is immor- 
tality, so present popularity, unless it de- 
monstrably results from unworthy causes, 
creates at least a presumption of merit. I 
would rather write a best seller which the 
critics scorned than a story which they 
applauded but which left the people cold. 

But I would rather write a story which 
seemed good to me, whatever others 
thought of it, than any other sort at all; 
and by that rule I run. 


John Taintor Foote 


HIS day’s mail brings 

asneering epistle from 
the editors of a certain 
magazine, the gist of which 
is as follows: ‘‘Can you 
stop fishing long enough 
to write a five-hundred- 
word biography?”’ 

Can I stop fishing? 
You’d think I was an ad- 
dict of some sort. Why, 
certainly I can stop fish- 
ing. As for dashing off a 
biography of five hun- 
dred words, the result 
shall speak for itself. 

I began life in rather a 
small way—nine pounds 
four ounces, taken on a 
dry fly in No, that 
isn’t right. I mean to 
say, I was a nine-pound 
little sucker when 
Oh, let it go. Anybody 
with any sense can see 
what I’m getting at. 

It happened in Leadville, Colorado. My 
mother also was there at the time. My 
father was not all there after he’d looked at 
me. Hekept muttering, ‘‘ Boiled lobsters in 
Colorado! Itisn’t possible! And yet v3 
He’d come and look at me again. 

The event I’m describing took place in 
April. I don’t care for April. You can take 
them on worms in April, but you can’t 
expect trout to rise well to an artificial fly 
when the natural insects haven’t begun 
to However, let it go. I must get on. 

School days! Can I ever forget them? 
One school I attended for several years was 
not far from a body of water referred to in 
the catalogue as the Beautiful Kokosing. 
IT used minnows and crawfish in the Beau- 
tiful Kokosing—for bass, of course, small- 
mouth. They’d go as high as four pounds. 
In thinking over this educational period of 
my life, it occurs to me that a casting rod 


- those first days together! 


PHOTO, BY ARNOLD GENTHE, N.Y. C. 
Mr. Foote, Author of The Wedding Gift, One of th 
Best Fishing Stories Ever Written 
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and spinner would have been better. 1 
taken a light casting rod and dropp, 
spinner close to the banks, then work|j 
slowly across the stream, just letting}y 
current But it’s too late now. 
late! Ah, the heedlessness of youth! 
neglected opportunities! 
Marriage? Oh, yes! How indescril\j 
How trulj, 
describable! She hooked the guide wi, 
backcast, remember. He looked so strg 
with a Red Ibis in the end of his 4 
Strange and sad. 
Came a day when I peered anxious 
what the nurse held up on a pillow and @ 
I understood why father had pacedjy 
floor. Here was the same identical shay 
boiled lobster. But that was merely 
color. The object of my inspection sei) 
to be a cross between Rameses II a} 
blighted chimpanzee. 
I did not pace the floor. I crept fron} 
room in a sort of daze. Presently Ii 
myself alone with my trouble in God's 
of-doors. I was in a stream, strag 
enough—quite a good stream, not far} 
our home. I had a fly rod in my Ji 
Still in a daze, I began to wander ujjg 
stream, swishing the rod mechanically 
time to time. At last darkness fell. If 
twilight I examined the contents off 
creel. I found that sixteen brook trouigi 
found their way into the receptacle in jy 
manner. 
The great trouble which had come jy 
me suddenly seemed as naught. it 
curiously elated. A thought came tit 
The little woman! She should shariiij 


balm. I returned home swiftly, wav 
nurse aside, advanced to the bed anditt 
the cover of the creel without a wk | 
watched her face, hoping for a ne & 
pression of happiness and pride. It cit 
there was no doubt of that. Buts @ 
not seem to be looking in the creel 
seemed to be looking at another § 
covered with lace and ribbons andili 
not, standing in the corner. And |S? 
what I heard: “Nurse says he has th nis 
perfect features of any baby she hat 
seen.” ti 
I gave that nurse one look. She &! 
with bold, unswerving eyes. I tot mt) 
trout and departed in silence from the™™ 
Let’s see. Birth, education, mala 
children—all covered. A complet #! 
workmanlike biography, I should sa; id 
that should fill the writers of the prev™ 
mentioned sneering epistle with sha® 
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A new creation in bedroom furmture—lasting beauty, shaped in steel 


No longer need the bedroom furniture you 
buy runa losing racewithtime. Inone year, 
or in ten, the charm ofa Simmons Steel Bed- 
room Suite will be as fresh, its strength as 


sturdy as on its first happy day of use. 


For itis fashioned entirely of steel. And the 
softest tints of its color finishes — baked on 
in superheated ovens —are proofagainstany 
accident ever likely to happenin your home. 


You will find it hard to believe that such 
stamina can be built into the graceful lines 
of its eight period and modern suites. The 


Steel chedroom 


clinched and welded joints cannot be wrenched 
loose. The slenderest Louis XVI leg can- 


not be bent, split or broken. Drawers never 


swell and stick in the dampest weather. 


You can spill perfume, medicine, alcohol, 
water or scalding tea on a dresser or 
table top and wipe it up without a trace. 


Live steam will not dim its color or luster. 
Even the crawling fire of a forgotten cigar 


or cigarette leaves no tragic scar behind. 


Introduced barely ayear ago—and presented 


here for the first time to the general public 


a 


umiture 


and BEDS‘ MATTRESSES:SPRINGS Built forSleep 


IM 


—more than 100,000 pieces of Simmons 
Steel Bedroom Furniture are now in use. 


There are eight complete suites, 110 pieces 
to choose from. Suit your fancy in finish as 
well. American walnutand brown mahogany 
are faithfully reproduced. Six new colors 
too: Venetian blue, jade green, putty gray, 
warm ivory, leaf green, stippled parchment. 


Get acquainted with this wonderful new fur- 
niture at your favorite store. Studyit. Test 
it. If you fail to find it, write to The Simmons 
Company,666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. 


LOOK FOR THE 
SIMMONS 
LABRI, 


cA lavge wardrobe 
costs less if you 

Sew it yourself 
the electric way 


wl TWILL suit, a smart sports 
& coat, a canton frock, an in- 
formal evening dress, an apron of gay 
print, a silvery evening wrap, a soft 
negligee, as well as heaps of pretty 
things for the children; all these you 
can sew for yourself. New-type pat- 
terns make each step plain. So it’s 
fun to do. You have many more 
clothes yet spend much less. 


Why work your feet? 
But don’t foot-pedal your old machine! 
Thatis wearisome hard work. And to many 
women, so doctors say, a positive danger. 


Really, thereis no 
excuse for making 
tedious work of 
sewing that ought 
to be a pleasure, 
when this Home 
Motor will make 
[| your machine an 
| easyself-operating 
electric. It takes 
butasecond to put 
it under the hand 


wheel. Nothing 
else is needed. Then you are ready to sew 
by electricity. Fast, or slow, from a stitch 
at a time to 800 a minute, controlled by a 


light touch of your toe on the speed-pedal. 


An all ’round home helper 


Over 1,000,000 patented Hamilton Beach 
motors are now in use. Sells for so little 
that the very first dress you make saves 
practically its full first cost. 

With its attachments (at slight extra cost) 
the Home Motor also mixes cake batter, 
whips cream, polishes silver, sharpens 
knives, and is a speedy fan. 

Sold under Money-Back guarantee by 
Electrical, Hardware, Department, and 
Sewing Machine Stores. Folder on request. 


Hamilton 


Beach 
Home Motor 


Hamitton Beacu Mrc. Company, Racine, Wis. 


$yQs50 


Denver and West 19.00 
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HIS story I have from a fa- 

mous huntsman of Alabama, 
who, despite the negro aphorism, 
“A gunnerman will lie,’’ is no relative of 
the late Ananias. The sportsman wasshoot- 
ing crows—which, considering the general 
worthlessness of those black rascals, is a 
very worthy sport—when he noticed a flock 
alighting in a field near a fence. As the 
fence was grown to what in most Southern 
States most fences are grown, a good chance 
to approach the crowsunobserved was given. 
The gunner negotiated the vital distance 
unobserved by the wary sentry perched on 
the top of one of the fence-row trees and 
silhouetted boldly against thesky. He man- 
aged to crawl so close that he did what is 
not often accomplished—he made a double 
on the wary birds. The flock, of course, 
rose in great confusion, cawing many dis- 
tracted caws; and that these were angry 
as well is to be guessed from the sequel of 
this business. 

The gunner, keeping his eye on the flying 
birds, noticed the so-called sentry rejoin- 
ing the flock above the field. But his coming 
was not welcomed. Feeling themselves be- 
trayed, the black-coated brethren had no 
glad hand for the recreant sentry. They 
turned on him in a dusky phalanx, and, 
cawing harshly, they buffeted him unmer- 
cifully, trouncing him soundly for what 
they apparently considered his going to 
sleep at his post. There never was a clearer 
case of outright berating because of the 
neglect of a vital duty. 

I have seen the same punishment meted 
out to young dogs by their elders. Once I 
walked up three full-antlered bucks in 
comparatively open woods. They rocked 
away in their lithe and airy fashion. I had 
three dogs with me—an old hound and two 
puppies. I brought these on the leash to 
the trail and let them go. The puppies took 
the lead, but ran the back track. They 
yelped away eagerly, the old dog following 
them with a certain bored and silent ear- 
nestness. As soon as she overtook them she 
tumbled them this way and that, snarled 
and snapped at them, and finally managed 
to turn them in the direction in which the 
deer had gone. As I am sure that she had 
not sighted the stags, she judged by scent 
that the puppies had taken the wrong end 
of the trail; and she had her own method of 
reprimanding them and of setting them in 
the way they should go. 

But it is not of such punishments as these 
that I want to tell—interesting though they 
may be; it is rather of the sentinels that 
wild creatures post for their protection. 
This business of warders is far more com- 
mon than is supposed; and a careful con- 
sideration of it cannot fail to heighten our 
respect for the mental capacity of the chil- 
dren of the woods and the waters, the 
mountains, the plains and the swamps. 


Nice Teamwork 


Some of the great hunting clubs on the 
Southern Coast have permitted me to roam 
their preserves for the purpose of making 
wild-life observations; and both because 
of this fact and because of the opportuni- 
ties for observation that come to the aver- 
age hunter, I have been enabled to give this 
matter of what one might call wild outposts 
a considerable degree of careful study; but 
with what results it is in the reader’s equity 
to judge. 

About four o’clock one winter afternoon 
I greatly enjoyed, on a wild coastal island, 
watching two old bucks double-team it in 
the sentry business. They had come out of 
the dense red-cedar woods to feed in the 
marsh. At a distance of perhaps two hun- 
dred yards I saw the antlers of one glinting 
in the long rays of the setting sun. Stalking 
them up the wind, I got within an easy 
fifty yards; and from behind a screen of 
myrtles watched the bucks feed. 

The deer on this island are molested very 
little; yet their behavior has apparently 
lost nothing of that exquisite wariness, that 
delicacy of attention to even the slightest 
sight or sound or smell, that clairvoyant 
alertness that is almost inseparable from 
genuine wild beauty. 

As I was now quite close to the bucks, 
and as they were in full view, I could ob- 
serve them minutely. For perhaps fifteen 
or twenty minutes, until they moved off 
without having observed me, they fed on 
the short green marsh; but never once did 
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they relax their vigilance. When one would 
bow his head for a mouthful of the succu- 
lent greenery, the other, perhaps munching 
thoughtfully the bunch of marsh that he 
had just pulled, would watch intently the 
dark forest whence they had come, the lone 
marsh before them, the long creek winding 
up through that solitary reed land. The 
alternation of the responsibility of this vigil 
was almost mechanical in its exactness; it 
was a silent, tireless watch. 

But these were two old boys, wise in the 
perilous ways of a hunter’s world. I have 
seen groups of younger deer feeding in con- 
cert; though even here there is usually one 
that stands a bit apart, and that feeds far 
less assiduously than the others. If a full- 
grown stag is present he is commonly on the 
alert, though on one occasion I observed 
a spike buck sentineling a herd of which an 
old hart royal was the indubitable head. 
His highness was enjoying himself tremen- 
dously eating acorns! 


The Tail -Twitching Deer 


Many observers have recorded _a very 
peculiar yet natural habit of the Virginia 


deer in feeding; it is that just before lifting - 


its head to give the haunted landscape the 
once-over, it will twitch its tail in a goatlike 
fashion. Many a feeding deer has been 
stalked through a hunter’s watching the 
twitch of the deer’s tail, and making him- 
self very small as soon as this eccentric 
signal gave notice that the deer was about 
to raise its head. This flicking of the tail is 
no doubt a nervous symptom; for when the 
deer reminds itself that there may be an 
enemy near, and that it is high time to look 
about for safety’s sake, the emotion of ap- 
prehension is shot along the nerves to the 
tail. The inevitable flick is the result. In 
the summer, when the flies are bad, the 
waving of the tail is almost as continuous 
with deer as it is with a mule. But a deer’s 
whole attitude is different. I once watched 
three of them standing breast-high in sweet 
myrtles, fighting flies. There was much 
tossing of sprightly heads, impatient stac- 
cato stamping of feet, constant switching 
of tails. Under almost any circumstances, 
even so ignominious a one as fighting flies, 
deer have a pride, a hauteur, an aristoc- 
racy of birth and of breeding that distin- 
guishes them as among the most attractive 
of all wild creatures. 

On several occasions on a platform built 
in some pine trees I have observed deer by 
moonlight. As far as I could tell, they did 
not seem to relax their vigilance. The sen- 
tinel was posted as usual. Human sentries 
are valuable chiefly in the daytime. Except 
where the cougar and the timber wolf are 
still found, deer have few natural enemies 
to fear in the darkness. But it is their 
nature to be alert; and not only do they 
remain watchful but they sidle through 
bushes, float airily over obstructions, and 
otherwise pursue their eerie silent way. On 
a night intensely still I have had a small 
herd of deer—about seven in number— 
approach within fifty yards of my platform 
ere I was aware of their presence. 

I used to mount this platform at sunset, 
so that my scent would be dissipated before 
the arrival of the deer—they generally came 
about eleven o’clock. Sometimes I would 
take a negro with me. We had a strict 
agreement not to smoke. But one night he 
ventured to take a chew. Just about that 
time a deer came almost under the plat- 
form. The negro had to relieve himself or 
else have a spasm. He managed to relieve 
himself with a remarkable degree of silence; 
the faint noise of the fall of the tobacco 
juice was hardly enough to alarm the deer. 
But he decided that the smell meant 
trouble. At any rate, he gave a whistling 
snort, wheeled, and was gone crashing away 
into the forest. When a deer is really run- 
ning he is not careful about the amount of 
noise he makes. 

I have often tried to discover the signs 
and signals given by deer to warn their fel- 
lows. Sometimes precipitate flight is evi- 
dently considered signal enough; but 
bucks, when alarmed, give a blowing snort, 
sometimes very loud, and apparently scorn- 
ful and defiant and challenging; yet the 
subsequent attitude of the snorter does not 
usually indicate an excess of courage. Ihave 
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considered might be pery 
stamped sharply and impatiently, his } 
ing companions would look up qui} 
This stamping certainly acts in a sen/ 
a communication. With rabbits, it 
standard form of radioing. Occasio\| 
deer will bleat timidly; there is har 
fainter, a more pathetic sound in née 
But this note is not a warning; usug; 


irresistible allurement. Once or twice | 
in the heart of very wild country, 1} 
heard this mystic, fascinating call. Di 
captivity have forgotten this thrilling ) 
When they essay it they achieve no 
but a fatally civilized blat. 

What was to me a very curious ext} 
of the ‘deer’s unfailing watchfulness; 
called to my attention one day by a 4 
who was driving for me. He came o} 
my stand on the road and asked me 
back into a pine thicket with him, 
wanted to show me a sight. He caut; 


holly tree. 

branches, my guide pointed to a §| 
glade far through the pine thicket, ¢ 
visible under the dusky boughs. I 
surdly plain view were lying two 
stags; and they were lying back to 
yet each lying on his left side. The he 
one was near the haunch of the other; 


. of course, this arrangement compelled) 


to face in different ways. A more p/ 
scheme for watching could not haves 
devised; and I have no doubt that ij 
designed. 

These splendid bucks were chewin 
cud, drowsing, blinking, enjoying | 
siesta. I do not believe that deer do | 


have no scientific value, but it has se 
to me that the carnivorous creature} 
rule require and take more profound\ 
than the herbivorous. None of the | 
lates is inclined to indulge in the sam«i 
of slumber as a dog, a cat, a man. 


Stalking an Alligator 


This business of wild warders put n\ 
day into a curious predicament, th! 
meaning of which it is in the reader’s| 
ment to determine. There was a fe| 
old bull alligator living in a cypressi 
near home; and on him I had lon; 
pernicious designs. The shores of t 
goon were heavily wooded down t 
water’s edge; and, as during my mi 
maneuvers the weather was hot and 
could not manage to make a noiseles# 
through the thickets; and the momen! 
my intended victim heard a stick eri 
leaves rustle he would sink into thei 
waters from his comfortable semisn¢/i 
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him take the plunge—the antithesis 

grace of a swan dive; and at other tie 
had heard him resoundingly strik 
water after a plunge. At last it occurt 
me to wade up a tiny stream that too? 
of the overflow from this woodland p¢ 

had with me a rifle for the real work | 
expedition. 

After hobnobbing with water snaked 
giving certain huge gaudy spiders eve ‘ 
portunity in the world for exploring t 
gions of my face and neck, I at lig 
waded silently out of the head of thes” 
and into the dark waters of the pond !! 
water at this point took me betwee! 
knees and hips. 

There was an old cypress log lying } 
in the water on the farther side of the )l! 
and I knew this to be the couch of n° 
acquaintance. Because of dense grois 
little cypresses growing here and th? 
the lagoon, I could not at first discert 
log. I waded forward. Soon I caught 
of the huge slab of a gray tail inert ¢ 
log in the sun. There are said to b¥ 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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vital shots for an alligator—one in the head, 
the other under the forearm. Because of 
a tree growing near the log, the big ’gator’s 
head could not be discerned; but, edging 
forward, I was afforded a fair view of the 
light-colored patch under the huge reptile’s 
forearm. A ’gator on land commonly 
sleeps with his forelegs extended like paws, 
and the back legs drawn up rather awk- 
wardly. I got my rifle up for a shot, and 
was considering how often this old saurian 
had eluded me—taking rather exultant aim 
through the peep sight—when some instinct 
made me turn my head. I just seemed to 
know that something of urgent interest to 
me was behind me. It was. 

Between me and the mouth of the little 
stream up which I had waded was a second 
alligator, hardly inferior to the one on the 
log, and, because of his apparent wish to be 
quite intimate with me, far more impressive 
in appearance than his safely distant fellow. 
To cut the story short, I shot the one on the 
log, and whirled to try to greet his fellow 
likewise. But the ’gator in the water had 
gone down. Yet I shall never forget his 
cold, appraising stare. A reptile has a look 
that is peculiarly its own. That gaze has a 
lifeless, fishy quality that is repellent. 

Often have I wondered whether this sec- 
ond ’gator was not a watchman for his 
sleeping comrade. Whatever his function, 
and whatever his design, he followed me. 
The alligator is usually considered to be 
prehistoric in his character and habits; but 
in one respect I have found him to be ultra- 
modern: he is an investigator. 

Of other wild creatures perhaps the best 


| setters of sentries are the sheep and the 


goats; the members of this whole family, 
indeed, share the first prize for this warder 


| business. The Siberian argali, the chamois, 


the ibex, the bighorn of the Rockies, and 
the mountain goats of the same general re- 
gion; the Suleiman and the Astor mar- 
khors—all these are masters in the setting of 
a watch. I think honorable mention goes 
to the pronghorn antelope; every one of 
the pathetically small number now remain- 
ing has, because of tireless persecution, ap- 
parently appointed himself an individual 
sentry. Yet in little bands of antelopes 
there is invariably an official watchman. 


In Flight Formation 


It appears to me that in the migration of 
wild fowl there is likewise an official guide. 
When ducks and geese are in ordinary flight 
above waters and shores where they are 
staying, the leader of a flock, at the peak of 
the triangle or the point of the wedge, does 
not seem to be of particular importance. 
The lines break, straggle, lose their charac- 
ter. But birds observed flying in a migra- 
tion obey strictly their book of tactics. 
There is apparently much importance at- 
tached to the leader. He must determine 
the direction of the flight, the speed, the 
height and possibly the duration. Of course 
the responsibility is frequently shifted. 
Many observers have noticed how the bird 
at the point will, after his turn, drop back 
to a place on one of the wings, his leadership 
then being assumed by one of his comrades. 
During one of these momentous journeys 
there is much conversation carried on, 
geese being especially loquacious. Cer- 
tainly these creatures have a language of 
their own; and I have often wondered if 
their raucous clangor could not be inter- 
preted in some such manner as this: “Hey, 
there, you scout in the lead, how fast do you 
think we can fly?”’ “Give me a little more 
room. Stop jabbing my ribs with your left 
wing.” ‘‘Everybody up now,” says the 
leader; ‘‘yonder ahead is another range 
we'll have to cross.’”’ ‘‘Oh, there’s the 
Potomac. I remember it from last year.” 
Perhaps much of the conversation which 
kills time as Pullman ears speed southward 
in the autumn is duplicated high in the 
heavens in another tongue. If geese in a 
migrating flight are shot at by some en- 
thusiast with a high-power rifle, they will 
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very quickly complain; less, perhaps, at 
the gunner than at their leader, who has 
brought them into peril with an ancient im- 
placable enemy. 

Of all the watches set by wild game, that 
of the wild turkey is one of the very best. 
A turkey’s senses are preternaturally keen; 
and since he is as sensitive to sound as he is 


_ to sight, his wariness is of the hair-trigger 


variety. Often, in mountain glades, in 
wheat stubble near woodlands, in rice stub- 
.ble near forests of oak and of pine, I have 
observed wild turkeys feeding; and in- 
variably, though apparently undisturbed, 
they would have a watchman out. He 
would usually stand on the borders of the 
feeding flock, a trim, alert, erect sentry, his 
almost serpentine neck and head singularly 
rigid. This same guard or outpost is usually 
to be seen with a flock of turkeys traveling 
through the woods, sometimes two or three 
taking it upon themselves to act as warders. 


Turn and Turn About 


On a good many occasions I have, in the 
autumn and early winter, watched wild tur- 
keys feeding on the open plantation lawn 
under live oaks—of the sweet acorns of 
which these birds are excessively fond. Al- 
ways there would be the warder. Not in- 
frequently small groups of wild birds would 
join the tame flock, but remaining some- 
what aloof. At a distance of almost two 
hundred yards the wild birds—of almost 
the same plumage as their bronze domestic 
brethren—could be easily distinguished by 
their alien air; a certain erectness of pos- 
ture, a certain elegance, a certain wild glam- 
our and grace, a certain flair of birth and 
breeding marked them. It is a singular 
paradox in Nature that the very wildest 
things invariably seem to have that delicate 
and indefinable air of caste and of culture 
that the highest civilization alone is sup- 
posed to give. 

One day a negro living on an abandoned 
plantation adjoining mine sent his son over 
to tell me that two old gobblers were feed- 
ing in his peanut field. This patch I knew 
well; it was about two acres in extent, 
fenced in, surrounded on three sides by 
dense woods, and on one side bounded by 
the river. 

The exposure was southern, and as the 
situation was very solitary, the field rich in 
food and in soft sunny sand for the birds’ 
washing, the place was an ideal one for a 
turkeys’ retreat. : 

But it is always well to try, before taking 
a trip after game that a negro has described, 
to attempt to authenticate his story. 

‘“Turkeys?’’ I asked my present dusky 
informant; “are you sure you don’t mean 
turkey buzzards?” ‘ 

A good-natured laugh greeted my 
would-be wit. 

“Buzzard,” the negro assured me, ‘“‘can’t 
gobble.” 

This was reassuring. 

“Did you actually see them?” I asked. 

‘*My eye done look on um.” 

That was convincing. A_ plantation 
negro sometimes has a way of using lan- 
guage that reminds one of certain tones in 
the Hebrew prophets, in Kipling, and in 
Julia Ward Howe. 

On reaching the field some thirty minutes 
later, approaching it cautiously on foot 
through a dark sweet jungle of hollies over- 
hung with jasmine—and literally crawling 
up to the fence that sagged its way through 
the fragrant shadows—I saw no turkeys. 
These two old gobblers were rather well- 
known characters in that section, having 
become the goal of at least five good hunters 
of my acquaintance. But they were edu- 
cated eluders; and I now had a suspicion 
that they had given me the slip. The negro 
with me is distinguished by a name that, I 
believe, belongs to the most authentic of 
announcers; it is Gabriel. 

“Where are they, Gabe?”’ I now asked 
him foolishly. A man must not really ex- 
pect his guide to be supernatural; too prone 
is the hunter sometimes to lay upen his 
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guide the burden of accounting for the e¢ 
centric—or intelligent—behavior of wil 
game. Yet even in this exigency Gabrie 
did not fail me. ig 
“Yonder is one,”’ he said, pointing with | 
cautiously foreshortened arm and finger a 
a corner of the sandy field quite near to th 
place where we were lying. 
After close scrutiny I discerned one ¢ 
the great birds standing alertly beside a lit 
tle myrtle bush growing on the edge of th 
field. He was a huge old fellow; but h 
looked trim and deft. I wondered if we ha, 
alarmed the other, and if he had made of 
Easing myself a little upward, I soon dis 
cerned the other gobbler dusting himself j 
a sand hole against the fence. Sedately h 
had fluffed out his abundant and gorgeoy 
plumage, and now lay on his side drowsin, 
his big legs and feet extended with comic 
awkwardness. I could even see his normal] 
brilliant eye now blink drowsily. , 
In a few moments he righted his bull 
waked thoughtfully, rose, shook from hi 
majestic person a dense cloud of dust, 
peated this housecleaning performang 
preened himself, looked about, and the 
walked over and took up the watch by th 
little myrtle bush. The other gobbler the 
relaxed his vigil, turned toward the sunn 
hole that his old comrade had abandone 
and was soon deep in his dust bath. Th 
interesting arrangement was most evident] 
one for mutual protection. I believe it 
not uncommon for two old males amon 
wild creatures to consort for safety an 
companionship. This fraternal order, hoy 
ever, is invariably ruptured upon the qj 
proach of the mating season,when a mightir 
instinct than self-preservation makes itse 
master. Of course the mating instinet 
closely related to the emotion for sel 
preservation, for it is an instinct for tl 
preservation of the race. 


The Bullfrog’s Alarm 


Among the humbler birds, the bobolir 
and the red-winged blackbird are adepts 
the matter of posting warders. In tl 
South the former becomes the ricebird; ar 
in the late summer he is a pest in the ri 
fields. A flock of twenty or thirty thousar 
of these birds can cause the rice planter’ 
believe in a personal devil. In minding ri 
I always noticed that the flocks of the 
birds were carefully sentineled by Ii 
groups of their fellows perched on willo) 
and cypresses growing on the rice-fie 
banks. Similarly blackbirds, grackles, v1 
tures, starlings, and even ‘cedar waxwin 
post warders. As in human warfare, t 
way to stalk the army is to stalk the sentr 

It seems to be true that birds and tho 
animals which live on plains-or on barr 
plateaus and mountains are the most ind 
fatigable in providing watchmen. 
command of landscape, either because 
the openness of the country or because 
the viewer’s elevation, seems to be the co 
dition which calls forth a sentry. The ca 
is necessarily different in wooded mountai 
or in wooded flat country. 

A last warder I mention because of a ct 
tain comic aspect that the nature o 


wise creatures, wise enough to make 
men hang diminished heads, I 
watched them ranged in a solemn ¢ 
on the borders of a dark lagoon, voi 
the spirit would move them, in tones 
most impressive melancholy, ‘‘unu 
things.’”’ Many of them doze; som 
prodigiously; always one or two we 
and these warders vent their feelings in 
tain lugubrious lyrics, as impressive in to 
as the horn of Roland, rallying his ranks 
Roncesvalles. But the frog’s boldness is. 
fear, Falstaffian; for at the first hint! 
danger one of these boastful sentinels ist 
first to jump. Nor does he take any inter) 
in the matter of warning his snoozing co’ 
rades; he sounds no alarm other than tl’ 
which his own amazing precipitancy m/ 
suggest. 1 
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THE BLACK CA&RGO - 


Had the fire within him died at last, 
never to burn again? I thought it had at 
first, and then I understood. He had 
heard Jim Lowes the second time. He was 
pointing toward the stairs. 

“What difference does it make,” he said, 
“as long as he isn’t there? What difference 
does it make? I’ve done enough tonight. 
He’s gone. Thank God—he’s gone.” 

He opened the kitchen door. He was out 


| in the night. 


“‘Murdock,’’ he was saying, “‘he’s gone. 
Thank God—he’s gone!” 
Jim Lowes was staring after him and 


| whistling softly. 


““T wouldn’t believe it,’’ he said. ‘Not if 
you’d told me, I wouldn’t believe it. He 
didn’t want to do it. He didn’t want to 
atrallig 

xx 

UT I was beyond thinking of Eliphalet 

Greer. The sins that bowed his head 
meant nothing; I had no curiosity for any 
emotion which shook him, now that he was 
gone, now that I felt the damp night air 
through the open door. My own thoughts 
were all about me. I was alone again with 
that part of myself which sits in judgment, 
alone as we always are whether we are in the 
city street or on the sea. Nothing beyond 
myself had any meaning except the thing I 


| had almost done. 


It was strange how it had changed now 
that it lay behind me. Its wickedness was 
still growing within me. It was taking root 
in my being. It was filling me with such a 


| sickness that it seemed like an act accom- 


plished. I must have looked as wild and as 
strange as Eliphalet Greer. I saw that Jim 
Lowes was startled, and he was used to 
curious sights. I heard myself breathing 
deeply almost as a swimmer might who is 
struggling against a current, and then I was 
saying Eliphalet Greer’s last words just as 
he had said them: “‘Thank God—thank 
God he’s gone!”’ But whether I was giving 
thanks for Eliphalet Greer’s or for Richard 
Parton’s absence, I was never sure. 

Jim Lowes had helped me on with my 
coat, and, hardly giving a thought to what 
I was doing, I picked up a candle and 
started for the stairs. Jim Lowes never 
spoke. As I passed through the kitchen, 
however, he moved toward me, as though 
to urge me to stay, but he stopped almost 
as soon as he had started, and stood looking 
at me as I began to climb the stairs. He 
made very little effort, but I like to think 
he tried to make me stop. I heard him call 
me once when I was halfway up, or I 
thought I heard him call me, but I did not 
reply. Just then the bells outside began 
striking at the hour. I think it was three 
they were striking, but I am not sure, for 
the bells in the different church towers be- 
gan together, and I did not bother to dis- 
tinguish one from the other. Nevertheless, 
it did me good to hear them, for it gave me 
a sense of time and space. I have said that 
night is always a fantastic memory, but I 
gained a sense of reality from those bells, 
transient but strong. It was the first time 
that I fully realized that Richard Parton 
had gone. When I remember the excite- 
ment I was laboring under, it does not 
seem so strange that it took me a minute 
to be filled with the knowledge. I was al- 
most at my door when I was struck with 
the certainty of it, and it made me pause in 
the passage. I had never known how Eliph- 
alet Greer had twisted and turned me until 
then. As I opened the door of my room I 
was still dazed by the relief that had come 
over me, but as I opened the door the bells 
had stopped ringing, and everything was 
very quiet. 

At first I was not surprised at what I saw. 
It was like a part of the night again. As I 
recall it, it is still like another fancy taking 
shape, another vision on the border line 
between sleep and waking. I only looked 
ahead of me and stood quite still. 

Sitting on the bed with his feet crossed 
in front of him, and leaning slightly back, 
was Richard Parton. He was there in the 
life. He was not a part of my imagination. 
I could see his blue coat move as he 
breathed, and his eyes shift as he stared me 
up and down. He reminded me of the time 
I had first seen him. He had the same ap- 
pearance of lightness and wiry muscular 
grace. He was sitting on the bed and look- 
ing up at me, but he did not move when he 
saw me, as an ordinary man would move. 
He must have known what had happened, 
but he did not move. 
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(Continued from Page 31) 


If he had done so, it would have made me 
much easier. His quietness startled me 
more than the unexpectedness of seeing 
him. Suddenly I became horribly afraid. I 
can never analyze my fear. It was more 
than Richard Parton I was afraid of. I 
wanted to cry out, but I did not dare, and 
I did not dare be still. 

He must have seen what was passing 
through me, for he smiled faintly, but he 
did not move, not so much as to unclasp 
his hands, which were folded across his 
knee. 

“Don’t,” he said—‘‘don’t be a damned 
fool.” 

And then my terror came into my voice. 

“Jim!” I shouted suddenly. “Jim 
Lowes!”’ 

But I could not keep my eyes from him, 
even when I called, and he did not move or 
try to interrupt me. 

“So you are a fool,’ he said. “‘The world 
hasn’t changed since I’ve been away. Peo- 
ple are still fools when you tell them not 
to be.” 

I was going to call again, but I stopped 
with the words half formed. Richard Par- 
ton had twisted himself to his feet. 

“Be still,” hesaid. ‘‘He knows I’m here. 
I’ve paid him enough to keep my neck safe. 
Be still, and set down that candle. Ah— 
don’t move your hand like that! You’re 
not good enough to joke with me.” 

I stopped. His voice was even and mod- 
ulated without a trace of excitement, but it 
was not his voice that made me stop. 

“Ah,” said Richard Parton, “that is 
better. It’s easier to do things in an or- 
derly way, but I don’t much care how I do 
them—mind that—I don’t much care.” 

I could not look away from him, but I 
had no desire to call. Richard Parton was 
balancing a pistol in the palm of his hand. 
He smiled, but his muscles were tense as 
springs. 

“Set down the candle,” he said, “and 
don’t try to put it out. It’s my lucky night 
tonight, and I can see in the dark. There, 
that’s better now, and there’s a chair over 
by the window.” He bowed and pointed 
toward it. ‘I’m sure,” he said, ‘‘you’re 
tired of standing.”’ 

And then I found my voice. 

“How did you get here?” I asked him. 
“You weren’t up here before.” 

His voice was as smooth as a gentleman’s 
at tea, but there was nothing easy in his 
look. His eyes were blue and hard as a 
winter sky. 

“No,” he said, “I wasn’t here. I still 
have some respect for my body. I still like 
to see the world moving, and it’s a long 
time since I’ve seen it. I’m not likely to lie 
asleep when I’ve been watched all day. I 
remember what he’s like. It was like old 
times to hear him storming through the 
hall and groaning in the kitchen. Yes, it 
was always that, always storming and 
groaning.”’ 

“Where were you,” I asked, “if you 
heard him downstairs?” 

““Where I could hear the fun,”’ said Rich- 
ard Parton, and he made a gesture with the 
pistol, and all that Eliphalet Greer had said 
about him came back to me. 

“T’m an old dog,” he said. ‘I can still 
look out for myself. I’ve made ’em jump 
in the old days, and-I’ll make ’em jump 
again.” 

I never knew what he referred to, but I 
had no doubt that he could. He was as 
different from Eliphalet Greer as I could 
well imagine, and yet they had a curious 
similarity. They both seemed consumed by 
the same ungovernable restlessness. It 
made Richard Parton’s eyes snap, and 
made him take little steps backward and 
forward. It was blazing out in his speech as 
it had in Eliphalet Greer’s. 

“Blast me!’ he exclaimed. ‘But it’s 
good to be alive again. It’s good to hear 
the wood cracking, even if it’s been smashed 
by bungling fools. Damn me, if it isn’t 
good to feel a thing like this in my hands! 
I’ve a good mind to hear it crack, and smell 
the smoke again.” 

It was a pocket pistol he was holding, 
very nicely made and balanced. He moved 
the fingers of his left hand softly over the 
barrel as he spoke and the pupils of his 
eyes grew wider. 

“Yes,” he said, “I came near killing him 
tonight.” 

I was sitting in the straight-backed 
wooden chair, but I had my courage with 


“me again, now that he was talking. 
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“Well,” I asked, ‘‘what are you going t 
do? Are you proposing to kill me, no 
that you’ve missed him?” 

“Do you think,” Richard Parton sai 
“if I had cared for that, I’d have b 
Jim Lowes to keep me safe?” 

He stopped and rubbed the pistol barre 

“He was always a clever man,” he sai 
“T knew he could take two bribes at one 
I paid him to give me the key to the maj 
building. That was all. When you car 
upstairs I opened the door at the end of tt 


passage door. 
other side. Do you think I’d have paj 
for a safe way out if I had wanted to shoo 
No, no, I don’t want to see it finished 


watch him without speaking. 

“Yes,” Richard Parton was sayin 
“money is a wonderful thing when put ini 
circulation. He made a mistake to lea; 
me money, all good negotiable money. | 
was a long time before I could spend it, bi 
I’m spending it now. I’ve paid Jim Low 
twice what Eliphalet paid him. I paid tl 
skipper to run me in last night, enough ° 
keep him in liquor all his life. The whalir 
captain who sighted my shirt on a palm tr 
has enough to buy a house and farm. Ay 
they’re not the only ones I’ve paid. 
Eliphalet should have thought what mon 
could do when there’s a will behind it.” 

He was poisoned with restlessness, a 
he could not be still for long. He had be 
standing, but now he sat back on my be 
He had taken a black cheroot, such as thi 
smoke in Havana, from the breast poe 
of his coat. Still watching me, he plac 
it between his lips and bit off the end. 
remember it for only one reason, becau 
it was incongruous, because it was the on 
homely thing I ever saw him do, t| | 
only thing that hinted at enjoyment 
tranquillity and peace. Yet even when 
reached out for the candle and light 
his cigar, he was not like other men I kne|_ 
There is so much I can never know, 
much I can only guess. , 

He was sitting on my bed. He h 
stopped talking, and was tapping the fic 
with his toe, and I could see him peering 
me through the blue cigar smoke. z 

“You didn’t,’ I suggested, ‘“‘come he 
to smoke a cigar?” : 

“No,” he said, “not entirely for thal 

My nerves were badly strung. I w 
growing frightened again, although the 
was no reason. 

“Then what are you here for?” I ask 

Richard Parton seemed in no hurry 
tell. He flicked the ash off his cigar, a 
what he said reminded me of another spee 
I had heard not long before. 

“What do you know of why a man li} 
me does anything? You'll never und} 
stand. I don’t know why I came m 
except that you’re your father’s son.” | 

I remembered what Jim Lowes had til 
me. Parton had asked for my father tl 
morning. | 

“Oh, yes,” he said, “I used to know hi: 
We've often sat playing cards before }/ 
luck got twisted. Yes, I know what yl 
think. I’ve often told him to be more €a; 
ful of the company he kept, but he was |? 
you—he was a fool too.” | 

“Mr. Parton ” T began. a. 

“Sit down,” said Mr. Parton weari. 
“Lord knows why I don’t kill you. ! 
you’ve got a temper like his, it would si? 
a lot of trouble. Wouldn’t he blow ur! 


~ 


way I started—his son taking money 
pirate to do Eliphalet’s dirty work. W 
didn’t you come to me? I’d have paid 
more.” . 
I had rather, much rather, he had str 
me then. I was going out in the tide age 
Everything I had done was behind 
around me, and I seemed to be moving 
fore it. p.. 
“So you’re a slaver, are you?” said 
Parton. “Fancy that—George Jerva 
son in the nigger trade. Why, if he co 
have guessed it he’d have shot you whel 
shot himself.’’ J 
Before I knew what I was doing I 
out of my chair. ; 
(Continued on Page 62) 
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\Champion is the 
|standard spark plug for 
|Ford Cars and Trucks 
“and Fordson Tractors. 
Recognized by dealers 
and owners for 12 
| 7ears as the most eco- 
\10mical and efficient 
spark plug. Sold by 
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Chevrolet 


Put in a full set of new Champion 
Spark Plugs. Get out in the open 
end, Step Oniit. 


You will find your car capable of much 
greater speed. Your engine will perform 
better in every way. All sluggishness will dis- 
appear. Pick-up will be much more rapid. 
You will save in oil and gas. 


This is because Champion is the better spark 
plug. It is better because it delivers a full, 
intense spark to the firing points under all 
driving conditions for a much longer period. 


Sie 
Dodge Brothers 


The Double-Ribbed Champion 
sillimanite core is practically immune 
to breakage. Its great strength makes 
it possible to use the exclusive 
semi-petticoat tip which remains free from 
carbon. Insulation of the electrode is 
complete, making certain that the full spark 
is always delivered. 


The seven Champion types provide a correctly 
designed spark plug for every engine. You 
will be following the example of millions of 
motorists, if you install dependable Champions 
by the full set at least once a year. 


Champion X costs but 60 cents. The Blue Box, 75 cents. (Canadian 
prices 80 and 90 cents.) More than 90,000 dealers sell Champions. Any 
of them will allow you to compare Champions with other spark plugs 
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at 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Company of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 


HAM PION 


Dependable for Every Engine 


dealers everywhere. 
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“Geter Hot \ 
and keep’er Hot’ 


It is simply impossible for a 
cool motor to give you real 


POWER. 


To operate at its maximum efficiency, 
to produce POWER economically and 
constantly, to vaporize gas quickly, 
to minimize loss in wear and tear by 
reason of crank case oil dilution, to 
cut down carbon, you must “Get ’er 
Hot, and Keep ’er Hot”. 

That’s why you need the Allen Shutter 
Front! Its full opening and perfect me- 
chanical construction give you positive 
control of radiation, from the dash, at 
all times. Nothing to get out of order— 
quickly attached. Not an automatic. 


Re ALLEN | 
SHUTTER FRONT 


$ 


Beautiful in design and finish the 
Allen Shutter Front improves 
the appearance of the car while 
increasing the power and gen- 
eral efficiency of the motor. Buy 
the Allen Shutter Front today 
from your accessory dealer or 


service station. 
Complete 


Ford Special $12.00 


Distributors 
Wetmore-Savage Company, Boston, Mass. 
Geo. W. Nock Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
James Martin, New York, N. Y. 

Elin Auto Supply Co., Newark, N. J. 

Fiske Automctive Supply Co., Albany, N. Y. 
Syracuse Watson Stabilator Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
H. D. Taylor Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Foster Auto Supply Co., Denver, Colo. B 
Northern Automotive Supply Co., Bay City, Mich. 
Dyke Motor Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Shadbolt & Boyd Iron Co., Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Kelley-How-Thomson Co., Duluth, Minn. 
Minneapolis Iron Store Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Allen Auto Specialty Company 


Sole Manufacturers 
16 West 61st Street New York 
2015 Michigan Avenue Chicago 
Write for interesting facts on 
“crank case oil dilution’? and 
“why you need a shutter.’ 
Mention make of car. 
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Baltimore Hub Wheel & Mfg. Co.,Baltimore,Md. § | 


| know how it keeps burning in you. 


| distinct. 


| guilty of anything I 
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(Continued from Page 60) 

“Mr. Parton,” I began—‘‘before God, 
Mr. Parton #4 ‘ : 

And he was standing before me with his 
hand raised in a deprecating way. 

“Good Lord,” he said, ‘‘don’t think I’m 
reproving you! Why, I admire you for it! 
I’d have done it myself if there was enough 
in it! Surely you can’t think I have any 
hard feelings!” 

And he tapped his forehead sympathet- 
ically. f 

“T know the way you feel,” he said. a 

s 
burning in me still. When once you're go- 
ing, you must keep going on, if only to 
forget where you're going.” 

A curious glitter had come into Mr. 
Parton’s eyes, and his face had grown 
redder. 

“Oh, yes; I understand. If I had it all 
to do again, I’d play it just the same. I’d 
go right back with old Eliphalet again, 
damn his eyes, and we’d do it all together. 
He knew the way it felt when he wasn’t 
saying his prayers.” 

He paused, moved uneasily and tapped 
at his cigar. 

““T wonder what’s the matter with.me,”’ 
he said suddenly. “I didn’t come here to 
tell you this. It must be thinking. of 


| | Eliphalet that does it, but it’s a long time 
| since I’ve had anyone to talk to who might 


know what was what. It was a week before 
I got my voice after they took me on that 
whaler. Lazarus must have known how it 
felt to talk again.” 

Now that he spoke the name, I knew why 
IT was afraid, and why he seemed unreal. 
He was like Lazarus. He alone knew what 
lay behind him in those years when he 
stared at the sky and the horizon rim. No 
one could ever share his knowledge, for 
the vacancy of it must have been almost as 
deep as death—the days of self, the years of 
self, which had made his voice fade out like 


| a candle in the wind. 


““And when you see a friend,” he said, 
“it’s queer how it pulls at you. I almost 
forgot everything when I saw old Eliphalet 
again.” 

And then I spoke in spite of myself, 
urged by an interest which was not my own. 

“You call him your friend,’’ I exclaimed, 


| “after you tried to kill him?”’ 


Richard Parton sighed and blew a cloud 


| of smoke between his lips. 


“Of course,” he said, ‘‘you wouldn’t un- 


| derstand. What do you know about friend- 
| ship? 


But I’ll stop. I came to do you a 
kindness, not to talk philosophy.” 

“A kindness?’’ I echoed. 

“Yes, a kindness.’”’ His voice had not 
risen, but his words were slower and more 
“T’ve come to tell you to leave 
Eliphalet and me alone. Keep out of it, 
Jervaile.” 

I felt a deep relief, for I had expected 
more than that. To keep out of it was all I 
wished. I was about to tell him so when 
he spoke again, and stopped me. 

“You’ve lived on the docks. Did you 
ever hear them tell the stories of the black 


ghosts, the earthbound ghosts, that aren’t’ 


allowed to go because there’s something 
they’ve left undone? That’s why I’m here. 
I’d have been dead long ago if there wasn’t 
something left I had to do, but you don’t 
have to doit. It’s no affair of yours. You 
don’t have to pay, because it’s his time.” 

“Mr. Parton,” I said, ‘I swear I’m not 


” 


“Rubbish!” snapped Mr. Parton. 
“What’s the use in saying that, when 
you’ve been sailing out with Murdock? 
All I say is, keep away from Eliphalet 
Greer if you value your neck. -He’s done 
for. If there’s a hangman’s noose inside 
fifty miles of here, his head’s as good as in 
it. The ship’s as good as in the harbor. The 
old man’s good as sunk, and I’m not going 
to have you run and tell him.” 

“A ship?” I asked. ‘‘ What ship?” 

Richard Parton’s face twisted as though 
the sun was in his eyes. 

“Never mind what ship,” he said; “you'll 
find out soon enough.” 

I knew what he wanted at last. He was 
afraid I would go to Eliphalet Greer, and 
he was there to stop me. The sight of him, 
the nervous twitching of his lips, the slight 
unconscious motions of his hands filled me 
with his own restiveness. I found myself 
wishing he would go. He was becoming 
like a thought one tries to dismiss and 
which grows more vivid from the trying. 

“Yes,” he was saying, “‘you’ll know soon 
enough. How your father would be claw- 
ing at his tomb if he knew what you’d done 
tonight!” 
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“Confound you!” I burst out. “Will 
you leave my father out of it? If that’s all 
you’ve got to say, why don’t you go? 
Leave my father out of it and go.” 

“And let you trot off to Eliphalet Greer 
and tell him what I’ve said?” laughed Mr. 
Parton. ‘I’m not ready yet for a knife in 
my back. Before I go Ill tell you something 
that’ll make you stand by and let me fin- 
ish him—that’ll make you beg me to do it.” 

“But I’m no friend of his ” T began. 

“That’s a likely yarn,’”’ sneered Mr. Par- 
ton. “Sit down in that chair and listen.” 

“Then leave my father out of it,”’ I said. 

“Ah,” said Richard Parton, ‘“‘so his name 
means something to you still! After every- 
thing, you call yourself his son!” . 

“Will you ”? T began. 

Richard Parton snatched up his pistol. 

“Take your hand away from your 
pocket,’”’ he said. “‘Why do you see red 
when you hear me speak? I’m not the man 
to kill. Try your hand on Eliphalet Greer 
if you call yourself George Jervaile’s son.” 

I was still on my feet. We were facing 
each other. ee 

“Whatido you mean?” I asked, trying 
to control my voice. 

Richard Parton looked ‘at me curiously. 
He did not tell me to sit down again. ° 

“T mean,’ he said, ‘‘you’re the hired serv- 
ant of the man who as good as killed your 
father. Do you understand me now?” 

For a moment the room was still as still, 
and the air was lifeless and leaden. I 
seemed to be in a hiatus of time, midway 
between fact and fact. His words seemed 
as loud in the passing seconds as they had 
been at the start. Yet somehow they were 
beyond my grasp. rit 

“So that hits you, does it?’”’ asked Rich- 
ard Parton. “I thought it would throw you 
in the wind.” 

“How do you know?”’ I asked. 

I thought the hardness went out of his 
face. It was almost kindly for a moment 
and his voice itself was different. 

“Because I know Eliphalet Greer,’ he 
said; “‘I guess because it takes a thief to 
know: bim.” 

“Will you answer me?” I asked more 
loudly. ‘ Will you tell me how you know?” 

“He’s always wanted your father’s 
wharf,”’ said Richard Parton, “ever since 
he first put out to sea. He told me he’d get 
his fingers on it.” : 

I wanted him to be wrong. There was 
something terrifying in the possibility that 
he might be right. I was caught in the tide 
again. It was sweeping me out of myself, 
but I still struggled against it. 

“He came by it honestly,” I said. “If 
he didn’t, do you think I’d have stood still? 
My father had friends. Do you think they 
wouldn’t have told me? He lent money, 
but that had nothing to do ——” 


I stopped with the sentence half finished. 
It had happened long ago, but it was coming 
back—stray words and faces, the, muffled 
sounds in the quiet rooms. ; 

“He couldn’t,’ I exclaimed. . “He 
couldn’t ——”’ : 

“Couldn’t he?’”’ Richard Parton’s voice 
interrupted me. ‘‘Couldn’the? Whyshould 
anyone have told you, when it was better 
you shouldn’t know?. You have no legal 
redress. Go and ask your father’s friends. 


Ask them if Greer didn’t hold all your 


father’s notes. Ask ’em why.” 

I reached my hand toward the wall be- 
hind me, but I did not answer. Richard 
Parton was speaking on, and his voice 
seemed to strike upon me like a blow from 
his hand. ; 

“Oh, yes,” he was saying; “it was hon- 
est enough, but I wonder if you’ll call it 
honest. That’s what I want to know.” 

I felt a hundred memories stirring in me 
that I had striven to put away. I shall not 
tell them here, for they have nothing to do 
with what I am setting down. I could see 
our house and the garden. The veil that we 
all strive to draw across the things which 
give us pain was going, going like the mist 
from the sea as Richard Parton spoke. 

“Everyone knows how he lost hismoney,”’ 
I said. “He lost it buying land.” 

“And who did he buy the land of?” 
Richard Parton’s voice made me start. 
“Who sold’ it to him, the way a gold 
brick’s sold to a farmer at a fair?” 

“He bought it from agents,” I said. 

“Yes,” said Richard Parton. ‘‘And who 
helped George Jervaile buy it? Who ad- 
vised him? Has anyone told you that? 
Who loaned him ready money to buy more 
land when the price was going down? Do 
you suppose your father would do that 


without advice? Who got into his confi- 


dence and urged him to buy and buy—yes, 


Parton mildly; ‘‘no man knows for s 


‘after you because she loved you?. 
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urged him to ruin himself? You know) 
came to see your father most, if you y 
living in the house.” 
“You were never there,” I cried. “F 
do you know all this?” ‘ 
o man knows,” admitted Rich 


“ec 


and no one here dares make a guess ak 
but ask Jim Lowes if you don’t believe 
Ask Deacon Green who he thinks brov 
down George Jervaile. Ask the Re 
Office what they think. Ask the past¢ 
his church. They’ll tell you what 

Lowes told me this morning, if they dar 
tell it at all.” 

“Then why didn’t he tell me before’ 
demanded hotly. 

My temper never stayed down for lig 
It was stirring inside me. It was shal) 
my voice as a gust of wind shakes a sa) 

“‘Because he was afraid of Greer, lik4l 
the rest of them,” said Richard Parn 
“but he isn’t afraid now. Ask him, and | 


” 


tell you. ; 


iy 
be 


ll 


of things as he stood there in his spoe 
coat. As I looked at him I knew he 
right. I wondered that I had not know | 
long ago. I would have known if I q 
known Eliphalet Greer. m 
knew it was what hurt me most, that ot 


Richard Parton was saying. 
going to be a dupe like him?” 


“Don’t,” I said. “You’ve told fi 
enough to understand. There’s nojs 
going on 


me, for suddenly I felt quite able to stn 
alone. 

“Are you going to let him play the sm 
game with you he played with Ge 
Jervaile?’”? demanded Richard Parto)\ 
though he had not heard. ‘“‘That’s 
I want to know. Are you going to le 
finish him, or are you going to stay b} 
until you’re finished too, because of ar} 
thief’s promise and because of a pi 
face?”’ 

I should have known it was comin) 
should have been ready, but instead 
own face grew red. Richard Parton| 
grinning at me and pulling at his coa| 

“Yes, a pretty face. .What makes 
color up over a little affair likethat? E 
alet still knows how to play the g 
He knew you wouldn’t be up to snuff uw) 
there was a woman. Oh, I saw you u| 
West Hill! I suppose you still think 
romance. Can’t you see he’s limed you 
a bird on a twig, and leaded your eyes 
an Italian goldfinch? Do you think s bf 
man ever keep his senses when he s( 
petticoat? Greer sent her there, you | 
He sent her so he could send you her| 
THehb ees | aiuet ; ‘ | 
. For a second I stared at him vaca) 
My mind, my body both seemed st 
death, unable to act or resolve. I « 
hear the wind in the trees outside, an! 
branches shaking with a noise that wai 
faint laughter, and then there was a | 
ing inmy ears. It was my own voice si 
back inside myself. F 

“You lie!” : 3 

The floor swayed beneath me like a 4 
floor, and then I had a strange feeling 
everything was falling. Each minute 1 
lived seemed falling upon me like a hove! 
rotted timbers, and then my head elire 
and I saw the room again. Yet itwa 
changed, as subtly altered to my sights 
familiar place after a journey’s end. (i 
ard Parton had moved back to the walla 
was watching me intently with his 22 
tilted to one side. 

“cc Don’ 


“Back your sails,’”’ he said. 
in too close.” 

“You lie!’’ I repeated. 

But he still was speaking. 

“Why should she care for you? 
asked. ‘‘Use your brains, Jervaile. F 
she’s good-looking.” 

He must have seen what was in me 
he still went on. If he had stopped— 
I wonder what would have happened }! 
had stopped. } 

“Stand still and think,” he said. “1 
let your temper go. Will you let a wii 
draw you any further? Come, come! 
know too much of the world for that. 0 


hl 


| 


only had sense to listen. é 
things he can’t keep still. He’s paid fl 
(Continued on Page 64) 
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“The Silent Watcher” 


DRANK LLOYD, whose “The Sea 
Hawk”’ took you back to pirate ships 
and buccaneers, is now going to usher you 
into an American home, introduce you to 
some of the most human folk the screen has 
ever held, and tell you their love stories and 
the drama of their lives. His new picture 
is “The Silent Watcher,” adapted from 
Mary Roberts Rinehart’s story “The Altar 
on the Hill,” published in this publication 
several issues past. 

Glenn Hunter and Bessie Love are the 
young lovers of the picture. It’s a mystery 
story as well as a romance, and the third 
degree scene pictured above is one of those 

eee H. INCE oc Lew of suc- moments of drama that make the movies 
cessful pictures; Kathleen Norris is a tare he 

; so worth while. 
writer of best sellers. And so Mr. Ince’s 
picturization of Mrs. Norris’s ‘Christine of 
the Hungry Heart,” with a cast headed by 
Florence Vidor, Ian Keith, Walter Hiers, 
Warner Baxter and Clive Brooks, carries a 
double guarantee to entertainment seekers. 
It is a sincere story of one woman’s life, 
and the hunger in her heart for 
love and understanding. One feels 
the drama and zest of life a little 
more keenly after seeing ‘‘ Christine 
of the Hungry Heart.”’ 

At the left are Florence Vidor 
and Clive Brooks in the scene 
where Christine finds that ease 
from heart hunger comes with 
giving as well as receiving. From 
the oval smiles Walter Hiers in 
a role that suits his genial per- 
sonality. 


“Christine of the Hungry Heart” 


**Sandra’”’ 


ER eyes beguile; her 

lips allure—but a 
warning finger is the stop 
signal. Who but Barbara 
LaMarr could play the title 
role in ‘‘Sandra’’? If you’ve 
read Pearl Doles Bell’s novel 
you'll understand the drama 
of this new photoplay, the 
first, by the way, that stars 
Miss LaMarr. Bert Lytell 
has the leading masculine 


A 
role. 
0 Finst 
NATIONAL 
N Wats 
\ 
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‘| “In Every Woman’s Life” 


HERE’S a double thrill in M. C. Levee’s ‘In 
L Every Woman’s Life,” directed by Irving Cum- 
mings. First the thrill at the powerful love story it 
tells, then a night rescue at sea which will keep you 
tense. On the right is the scene on the Captain’s 
bridge as the liner’s searchlight focuses on the struggling 
figures far below. 
|: Virginia Valli, Lloyd Hughes, George Fawcett, Vera 
Lewis, Mare McDermott, Stuart Holmes and Ralph 
Lewis are the screen favorites in the cast. 


5 You Can See Sabatini’s Great Story, ‘‘'The Sea Hawk,’ Now at Your Theatre 
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Company 


ND the situation can’t be 

improved upon if you’ve 

had the forethought to tuck a 

box of Romance Selections at 
her side before you start! 


Romance Chocolates have 
been made especially as gift 
chocolates. An unusual amount 
of care is taken in the prepara- 
tion of their rich, smooth coat- 
ings, and delicious centers. 
Each package is composed of a 
carefully chosen variety of the 
most popular pieces. 


Cox Confectionery Company, 
East Boston, Mass. 


[® your DEALER cannot sup- 
ply you, we will mail you (post- 
paid) on receipt of $7.00 and 
your dealer's name, a pound 
box of Romance Selections. 


ROMANCE 
HOCOLATES 
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(Continued from Page 62) 
schooling. He’s paying to teach her music. 
He’s paying for her clothes. Is he doing 
that for charity? Is he dressing her like a 
lady to please his esthetic taste? Come, 
come, Jervaile! Why does any old man do 
that for a girl of nineteen?” 

For a moment I did not speak, but I was. 
cool again, quite cool. I even felt a curious 
sort of strength which made me feel quite 
steady. 

“That’s better,’ said Mr. Parton. ““Now 
you’re taking it right. I knew you’d under- 
stand.” 

And before I could answer he turned to 
the door and raised his voice. 

“‘Jim!”’ he called. 

Jim Lowes must have been listening in 
the hall, for he opened the door at once. 

“‘God help me, Charles,” he said, ‘‘it’s 
so. It’s all the Bible truth that he’s been 
telling. Now don’t look so. There’s other 
men been caught before. Look at Antony 
and Julius Cesar. What you need’s a drink, 
and you’ll have it on the house.” 

Richard Parton sighed and put his pistol 
in his pocket. 

“Never you mind, my boy,” he said. 
“T’ll finish him up for fair. Just sit here 
quiet. That’s all I ask. I know you’ll leave 
him, now that you know it all.” 

I was not myself. My reason had been 
thrust somewhere out of reach, but I did 
not mind. I was looking at Richard Parton, 


Wale 


didn’t laugh. I was huddled on the floor at 
her feet. 

“And you mustn’t think I’m not serious 
about this, Miss Newcome. I may'be a 
perfect scream and young for my age, but 
down deep in me there is a place where I’m 
old and a little bit bitter and very sure of 
what I want. I haven’t even seen him, yet 
I know absolutely. But at that, if Rosa- 
mund could make him happy, why I guess— 
I guess I could say it would be all right. 
But she can’t. She’ll kill him. Please, you 
do believe me?”’ 

She looked down at me and her eyes 
were very quiet. 

“T’m sure that is true of you, my dear. 
Some women are like that, born grown-up, 
in spite of their bodies. If they make up 
their minds about a man, it will always be 
so. I think you may count yourself lucky 
to have found him early. I didn’t.” 

I stared up at her and then faced her, her 
hands in mine. 

“You mean you found him too late?”’ 

“T never found him at all, my dear. 
There are some of us like that, you know. 
That is why I know you are right, young as 
everyone would say that you are.” 

I knelt there and stared at her, and sud- 
denly I did feel older and more mature than 
she was. For I had loved him for three 
years now, and that’s along time. I hadn’t 
been afraid to, or shirked it, or hidden it 
from myself. Suddenly it was I who was 
rich, not she. 

“Then it’s right that I should go on and 
try to—try to reach him yet?” 

“Tf what you have is real, my dear, and 
you do it not out of vanity or jealousy or 
egoism, I think he would be happier. Yet 
love is a queer thing, very flitting, very 
fragile. Passion can sometimes change it, 
life can # 

““Oh, no, Miss Newcome,”’ I said, and I 
had never interrupted her before in my life. 
“Oh, no; you are quite mistaken. It can 
be fragile and flitting, I suppose, if you let 
it be. But don’t you see, it’s not just some- 
thing that happens to you. You happen to 
it. It’s the best you have, heightened. 
You have to work atit. It’s partly real and 
it’s partly all your imagination, like archi- 
tecture and music. It ought—it ought to 
be the finest art in the world, loving and 
being loved, I think.” 

She leaned over and kissed me, quite 
softly, on the lips and her cool lips were 
trembling. 

“You are a very wise child,’ she said. 
“Why do you ask me anything?”’ 

“Oh, please, Miss Newcome. I wanted 
your advice. How—how can I show him?” 

‘Perhaps you can’t, my dear. Men and 
women are very blind to each other. They 
see what they want to see. And you area 
very fluid person, you know. You have all 
sorts of external selves you wrap around 
you. But if he really sees you, when his 
eyes are clear, and he is what you think he 
is—well, perhaps it might happen.” 
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but it was not his face I saw. It had 
changed. The sunburn had gone off it. It 
was longer and more wrinkled. It was not 
Richard Parton’s face. It was Eliphalet 
Greer’s. I remembered what he had said in 
Murdock’s house. I remembered what she 
hadsaid. A dozen incidents were passing be- 
fore me in a mocking line, clear in the light 
of my anger, so clear that I forgot the rest. 

“Now will you keep away from him?” 
asked Richard Parton. 

“No,” I said, “I won’t.””» And my voice 
sounded very loud. 

“Now stop!’ cried Mr. 

“Damn me if he isn’t mad!”’ 

I laughed, and my laughter rang out 
strangely. 

“T won’t leave him,” I said, ‘till I’ve 
finished with him.” : 

It was the only time I ever saw Richard 
Parton surprised. His face changed color, 
and suddenly he became very grave. 

“Lord!”’ he said very softly. ‘‘I hadn’t 
thought of that.’”’ And he looked away 
from me and drew his hand across his fore- 
head. ‘‘Would you mind telling me what 
you propose doing?”’ 

My answer when I spoke it did not seem 
strange, nor was I startled by my speech 
when I heard it. 

“T intend to kill him,’ I said. 

“To kill old Eliphalet?’’ Richard Parton 
looked me slowly up and down, and con- 
tinued very quietly, ““Now who’d have 


Parton. 


HAT NAMED HORACE 


(Continued from Page 13) 


When I was at the door, thinking hard, 
she called out to me suddenly, ‘But, 
Sylvia, what about dresses?”’ 

My heart, which had been so warm and * 
expanded and happy, froze within me. 
Clothes! I hadn’t thought of that. I 
clutched the door knob miserably. 

“T don’t know,” I said. ‘I hadn’t 
thought of that. Maybe I—maybe I could 
get my uncle to send me enough. [’ll—I’ll 


All the way back to Harkness, where 
Pat would be waiting for me, with a moon 
making the sky milky beyond the black 
fringe of oak trees and a silvery little mist 
rising from the meadow and someone sing- 
ing Under the Greenwood Tree up on the 
hill, my spirits went down, down, down. 
Ordinarily I would have walked that night, 
dreaming, with my hand tucked in old 
Kemp’s. And here I was, sick in my 
tummy about clothes. I actually hated to 
go upstairs and see Pat. Suppose Rosa- 
mund had asked us. It had to happen, and 
yet if she did what could Ido? Ihad three 
blue flannel dresses, one white flannel, three 
ginghams, my last year’s organdie and two 
hockey uniforms, and no hat but my blue 
felt. traveling one. Ye gods! I hadn’t 
thought of that. You simply had to have 
a hat for garden party. You might even 
borrow a dress. But nobody would have - 
an extra garden-party hat to lend. We 
never wear hats except at garden party, 
but then you could as soon appear without 
shoes. The hat thought left me shivering in 
the depths. Unless you’ve dusted and run 
errands and turned up hems and read aloud 
at twenty-five cents an hour for money for 
extra books and a party or two and society 
dues and things they call frivolous, you 
don’t know how impossible it seemed. 

Pat came galumphing in the room after 
I did, her eyes popping. 

‘Well, she asked us,” she burst out. 
“‘T didn’t have to hint. You ought to have 
seen her, Binks. She certainly is pretty. 
She had a pale-yellow chiffon thing, with 
lace. Too perfect to touch. She was fear- 
fully sweet. Said all the proper things about 
knowing me better. She had on Kemp’s 
ring, a perfectly luscious square diamond. 
That must be grandmother’s legacy. I 
can’t imagine where else he’d get it. But 
of course she’d have to have one or it 
wouldn’t be legal.” 

“‘Did she—did she seem awfully happy?”’ 
I ventured. 

“Happy? Do you think she knows any- 
thing about happiness, that wet rag? 
Nearest thing she could do was a kind of 
smirk, like an Angora cat with the cream 
she knows is coming to her. And Kemp’s 
such a corker, Binks. Oh, darn! But I 
suppose he thinks he’ll be happy. Oh, yes, 
she asked us both. Said she thought you 
seemed so interesting. She expects loads of 
relatives and friends and she knows we will 
take care of them splendidly. So that’s 
settled.” 


the middle of the stream. Suddenly I; 
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thought the cat would jump like that? } 
it has its points. Yes, it has its points,’ 
And suddenly he made a deprecat; 


I was out in the tide by then, far out 


caught in my own self-pity, and | 
wretchedness choked my voice. é 
“What else,’ I asked, ‘‘is there lef 
me to do?”’ uy i 
Richard Parton nodded politely. 
‘Well, well,” he said resignedly, “it: 
mean I’ve been to a lot of trouble for no 
ing—but still, it has its points.” ’ 
And then his face brightened. 
“Well!” he exclaimed. ‘“‘It’slike thee 
ing of a play. First he sends you to kill; 
and now I send you to kill him. If you. 
really set on it, I don’t know as I shall mi 
Here—you’re not —— You're not go 
already?”’ 
I had shouldered my way by Jim Lo 
and out into the hall, and then I felt | 
Parton’s hand on my arm. 


miss, there’ll always be the other.” 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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Well, hat or no hat, I was in for if n 
Besides, wild horses couldn’t have kept 
away, if I had to wear my nightie. I) 
getting mad. So we lay and talked o 
plans until Pat fell asleep. I didn’t sl 
I was trying to write a letter to U 
Frederick that would wring his heart jj 
make him loosen up with enough mone}t 
least for one dress—only a little dre 
I didn’t care—and a hat. A hat! I 
asleep seeing myself in a heavenly lacy: 
with Kemp looking at me. But next m 
ing, rushing to class in my old br 
gingham and meeting Rosamund Amb) 
in pale-green linen, I wasn’t so happy ab 
it. I had to stop and thank her for asl 
me and she acted like a duchess b 
gracious to a cowherd. Ugh! I wante 
put a caterpillar down her back. I 
she’d react to that all righty. , 

What was left of May and the 
June, before final exams began, : 
shortest time I ever knew in my life; 
yet it was the longest. or 
weather, and everyone, from seniors m( 
ing around because it was their last ye 
the old coll to freshmen scared stiff 
trigonometry exams, sat around crool 
in the sun. Nights were all one ene 
ment, with the wind sweet with ne 
and singing on chapel steps, and thes 
in the lake. I went out nights alone 
the athletic field and ran and ran, ‘ie 
stop the quivering sense of too much li 
liness and expectancy. People wal 
softly and spoke breathlessly those nig 
Yet the days were crisp and peppy, 80! 
you didn’t even mind your stupidest cla 
too much. Then it was the first of Ji 
and then the second week in June, 
beyond exams and the senior play ant! 
the festivities in society houses loo 


was Rosamund Ambrose’s uncle, not 16’ 
the poor cold muffin! I don’t care if 1 
disrespectful. Fifteen dollars! Imag* 
I got the letter just as I was going ' 
to dust Miss Newcome, and as usu 
saw it in my face, so I had to tell her. 
looked kind, but a little vague. Clothes 
very little in her young life. Why shi 
they be? Who ever notices what emily 
professors wear? ‘* 
“But for fifteen dollars, my dear, Sui 
you can get some charming frocks, 
quite suitable,’ she murmured, her 
in her book. 
I didn’t try to explain how many fro 
at fifty dollars per, to be right for g@ 
party, you could buy for fifteen. But 
(Continued on Page 66) ~ 
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AMONG people of discernment great stress is laid 
upon subtle niceties of apparel; and Real Silk Ho- 
siery plays its part. 

Ever since the days when merchant princes brought 
their cargoes of fine silks from the Orient and pet- 
sonally displayed their wares in the homes of their 
patrons 

—the personal method of distribution, revived by 
the Real Silk Hosiery Mills, has been a highly ap- 
preciated service. 

Our own representative brings directly to you the 
choicest colors of the hour, in rainbow profusion— 
colors still warm with the touch of Paris; and in 
your own home, bids you match your whims. Natur- 
ally, under this direct method of buying, your silk 
hosiery costs less. 


To insure service, top, toe and heel are made of finest lisle. 
Every pair is guaranteed 


HOSIERY MILLS 
_Lndianapolis . Indiana 


THERE ISA BRANCH OFFICE IN YOUR CITY. CONSULT PHONE DIRECTORY 


iL al 


% S 
Wan Y 
— 
This gold button identifies the authorized Real 
Silk Representative when he calls at your home 


THIS COUPON BRINGS TO YOU MISS HARFORD’S NEW COLOR HARMONY CHART FREE 


Correct color combinations of hosiery, dresses, |. ance of our New York and Paris Style Bureaus, REAL SILK HOSIERY MILLS, Dept. D, Indianapolis, Ind.—Please have Miss Harford send 
me, without cost or obligation, the Real Silk Color Harmony Chart. 


{ 
hats and shoes for either street, sport, afternoon I personally designed this chart for your con- 
Or evening costume are insured by the use of the _ venience, and will gladly send it to you without ages ae ea, 


Real Silk Color Harmony Chart.With the assist- cost. Just fill out the kath : [ 
Ory ; coupon and mail. Hand fargo City Se STATE 
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Old Faithful Geyser—a column of boiling 

water—125 feet high—1,500,000 gallons. 

Yet a week’s output of Harrison radiators 
would cool it. 


HARRISON 
RADIATORS 


HARRISON RADIATOR CORPORATION, LOCKPORT, NEW YORK 


HSU NT] 


THE MARK OF RADIATOR SATISFACTION 
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(Continued from Page 64) 
manage to articulate a few sounds about 


| white shoes and stockings and a hat. It 


shows how fundamental the ruling about 
garden party is that even darling old Miss 
Newcome recognized instantly the neces- 
sity of a hat. 

“‘But if you got only one frock, don’t you 
think you might find, somewhere in Boston, 
a quite simple hat that would be adequate? 
It seems to me—yes, surely. My last hat— 
I think it was only two years ago I got it— 
cost me only three dollars at sucha clean lit- 
tle store somewhere near Main Street.’ 

Her last hat! Dear sakes, you should be- 
hold that hat! It made you think of veal 
and ham pies done in brown straw. But she 
never wore a hat anyway. Why should she 
give a care? 

“Dear Miss Newcome,’”’ I said gently, 
separating the kitten and her silver tea 
ball, ‘‘hats are very expensive this year. I 
shall have to take up a life of crime in order 
to equip myself properly. But don’t you 
worry about it a minute.” 

For her eyes had begun to look keen and 
concentrated as they did when all her glo- 
rious old brain was getting into action. She 
didn’t go back to her book when I was in 
the room, and I left feeling that I’d made 
a nuisance of myself with all that clatter. 

That night Pat came back late, from hay- 
ing her duty dinner with Rosamund, abso- 
lutely disgusted because the goldfish had 
made her play bridge, politely and for- 
mally, when she was dying to get out and 
yowl on the lake. She had had a letter from 
Kemper, spattering adjectives all over the 
page about how marvelous Rosamund was. 
He wanted to give us all a grando luncheon 
party at the Prospect Hill Hotel, and in the 
same sentence said that he had seen Rosa- 
mund only four times in his life. The latter 
spicy bit cheered me up a lot, but the first 
was like waving a red hat at me. The Pros- 
pect Hill Hotel is the dressiest place in 
twenty miles. It meant clothes. And when 
I came to think of his having seen her only 
four times, the cheer vanished out of that 
too. Once had been enough to leave him 
groggy. Twice had just started his busy old 
imagination, and the garden party would 
finish him. And if looks were so valuable as 
all that, where was I? You tell me! 

After half an hour of hard thinking, old 
Pat exclaimed, ‘‘By gravy, if he can give a 
party, I can! I’ll give a picnic; the rattiest 
kind of pienic, the day before the garden 
party. And if that doesn’t make her blow 
up and pass away, I’ll—I’ll kidnap her.”’ 

“Pipe down, pipe down, woman! Fer 
Pete’s sake don’t get melodramatic and 
pull some terrible bone! That’s what you 
get for being a history shark. You always 
think things have to be done with gunpow- 
der, treason and plot. You can’t tell a 
thing about this until it’s happening.” 

“But, Binks, what are you going to do? 
You ought to have some idea?”’ 

““There’s no star in the sky,’ I said 
firmly, not feeling so, but more like a rat in 
a cage, ‘“‘but the light of pure inspiration.” 

There was nothing to do for the next ten 
days then but plug for exams, take six, 
thoroughly clean the house, polish brass, 
put up clean curtains, see that the com- 
mittee on the alumne breakfast were work- 
ing, pack Miss Newcome’s books and get 
her ready to go away for the summer di- 
rectly after commencement, play the 
hockey finals with the seniors, help Pat ar- 
range about the lunch at the Prospect Hill, 
get the promise of enough canoes for the 
picnic and try to make what dresses I could 
out of fifteen dollars, with perhaps a few 
other little last things I have forgotten just 
now. Oh, yes, and pray fora hat. It had got 
as desperate as that with me, I simply 
couldn’t see the vaguest promise of a hat on 
any horizon. 

Suddenly, when everything was over in 
the way of exams and everything was begin- 
ning in the way of the real excitement, it 
was the day when Kemper was to arrive; 
and my little white cross-barred muslin, 
with white shoes and stockings, were on my 
bed, looking like a Sunday-school pienic. I 
had almost made up my mind even to go to 
the luncheon without a hat, with all the 
goldfish staring down their dying noses at 
me, when Pat came bouncing in with a yell 
and two boxes. 

“At last and eureka, Binks!” she said. 
“Virtue is its own reward. I just happened 
to think of La Tosca and I went down and 
held her up. And behold, clothes!” 

“La Tosca’s clothes, for me?” I mur- 
mured, dazed. You see La Tosca was Pat’s 
freshman crush, although of course Pat was 
awfully ashamed of it. Her real name 


t 
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wasn’t La Tosca, She just acted like it 

was my size and as rich as dirt, anit 
clothes she wore were one continuous) 
cession. You simply couldn’t sit dow1) 
close your eyes and imagine such clotk;, 
had a bit of a doubt about me wearing n 
of those clothes. La Tosca goes in for}; 
night hair and blue shadows under the} 
and the red, red lips of pure passion. } 
of thing that makes you dash home) 
scrub your face hard. But the dress an't 


_hat—for oh, there was a hat—that Path 


out of the box were really luscious. J 
chiffon, the dress was, made slinky, ant 
hat was black lace, with an orange fez) 
Oh-h, that feather! You could see it. 7 
could hear it. The late Cleopatra vy 
have adored that hat. Its name was | 
patra then and there, and the name ct 
dress was the End of a Perfect Day. 8 
way down inside me I had a sneaking» 
ing that maybe my name was Binks [ 
to try to wear them. But Pat was burj 
with pride and pleasure. 

“Hustle into these fighting garry 
then, Binks,” she said. “‘I’ll dash dowiy 
pick up Kemp at the station. Rosary 
said to bring him straight over to the ]y 
and we’d start from there. You be the}, 
time. You’re all right now, aren’t yi 

“You mean to say she isn’t going iy 
to meet him?” I shrieked, brushing myx 
until it hurt. It simply couldn’t go spi 
up all over everywhere if I were to lookig 
vincing in this La Tosca harness. 

But Pat was gone and I was left toy 
up my black silk stockings, ink a weak la 
in my patent-leather pumps and workn 
self into the magnificence. I couldn’ 
all of me in the mirror, but it felt avul 
smooth on. The hat was too big in thee 
and fell over one eye, so I had to we} 
some theme paper in the crown and relpi 
ber to hold my head up. And when I sti 
walking slowly across the campus, be 
the chiffon skirt was too tight and toc 
for striding, my knees began to feeli 
pieces of old string. Barbara Carter al, 
North, coming up the path, stared 
stared, and then Barbs called, “ 
Binks, we didn’t know you, all dolle't 
like a poisoned dog. Where’s the fire?B 
what are you so white for? You aren’ti¢ 
are you?” | 

Then somehow I was in the lake pat 
going up the house steps and standing iif 
big door, looking in. Nobody noticed 18: 
first. He was there. He was sitting iif 
big blue chair by the fireplace, with 
profile against the light. Rosamunc¢ 
sitting on the couch and the room se) 
full of goldfish in lacy dresses. Buth 
were all vague and misty. It was Keil 
He was real—realer than all his picire 
realer than everything Pat had tolin 
about him, realer than my heart. His 
was thrown back because he was laugiti 
and his laugh was alive, vital, happy.¥ 
his mouth was even more sensitive tt 
had thought—a dreaming, eager mou\, 
could have stood there for hours watiit 


im, 

But suddenly Pat saw me and dilié 
over from somewhere in the backgrii 
Everybody turned around and stared fill 
except Kemp, who jumped up and iff 
over to shake hands. He was taller tin 
had thought. But his glance was gayili 
friendly. You know, the sort of persor‘l 
comes more than halfway to meet you 

“Why, of course I know Pat’s 1Dil 
mate,” he said, and patted my In 
“What was it you had when I was he) bi 
fore—mumps or something? You’vee 
awfully good for Pat. Her letters are 1lt 
you. It’s mighty nice to see you.” 

I said, ““Ah-umph.” Honestly, 1at 
every sound I could make. All theva 
down inside I was sobbing with joyiil 
shivering with fright, but I acted le: 
wooden potato masher. Then Rosaiill 
called to him, with a nod to me, and 32! 
his face light up as he went back to hi. 
didn’t utter another word for hours. | 

At the Prospect Hill we had a pra 
dining room and the table was charming 
When the mists had cleared I could se«h# 
Rosamund was looking exquisite in a fil 
clear-amber thing and that there were!!! 
four goldfish instead of a whole herd. 5l 
just as we were all stalking into the dill 
room, as subdued as mush and water, rh 
everyone in a huge mirror in the hall.! hi 
goldfish were all quite lovely, cool aps 
tachio and apricot ices, in that kind of 
But at the tail end of the procession "8! 
small string bean in black, with a pert 
awful orange feather, got up like a (4! 
imitation of a movie vamp and as 0) 0 

(Continued on Page 68) 
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Start saving on tires to-day-buy Millers 


You’vVE heard a lot about Miller tire mileage and 
If you have traveled far, you have 
heard Miller Geared-to-the-Road Cords discussed 
by motorists of many continents. 

The stronger, more flexible Miller less-ply tire 
far outlives and outserves heavy, bulky tires because 
it does not heat up and burn out quickly, due to 
internal friction, as does a stiff and bulky tire. The 
flexible Miller carcass is built in perfect balance. 
The net result is more tire service. 

But due to this fact that Miller Tires are recog- 
nized as having set a standard for tire quality, 
motorists sometimes mistakenly assume that they 


are high priced. The facts are, that you can buy a 
Miller Quality Tire for the same money as you pay 
for other tires. 

That is why Miller users remain Miller users, 
and why more Miller Cords are sold every year. 


See a Miller dealer to-day. He can supply you with 
the right cord for your car. 


Miller Geared-to-the-Road Regular Passenger Car Cords 
Miller Wedge Tread Regular Passenger Car Cords 

Miller Geared-to-the-Road Full and Interchangeable Balloons 
Miller Geared-to-the-Road Truck and Bus Cords 

Cord Type, Red and Gray Tubes 


THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY of N. Y., Akron, Ohio 
Makers of Quality Rubber Goods 
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Its a Shirt youll ike be&t ofall 


WILSON Bro’'s, CHIcAGco 


New York 


N every man’s wardrobe is 
a particular suit or cravat 

or pair of shoes that he likes 
best to wear because he feels 
best in them. Cl You'll show 
the same favoritism towards 
Wilson Oxford Shirts after 
you have once worn them-- 
Q Being white and beautifully 
textured, they are consetva- 
tively smart and conspicuously 
neat. They launder wonderfully 
well,too,and stay clean for a 
long,long time. GI Made either 
in ered neckband Style, 
with Special {reversible }Cuffs, 
or with pre-shrunk collars 
attached, Wilson Oxfords are 
most reasonably priced at #259 


In guaranteed fast pastel colors—blue and tan—$3.00 


Wil irors7o3 


Makers AND IMPORTERS OF MEN’s FINE 
FURNISHINGS FOR 60 YEARS 


Hose + Garters - Belts . Cravats - Pajamas 
Handkerchiefs » Knit Gloves - Nightshirts 


Paris Shirts +» Suspenders « Underwear . Muffiers 
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place as a cinder in your eye. That was 
me. At first I couldn’t believe it. I had 
felt elegant and sophisticated, truly I had. 
That went. The hat called Cleopatra was 
too big, too black, too smothered with lace. 
My face in its depths looked white and 
frightened and extinguished. I was, too! 
Oh, I was! -I went sick all over. I could 
have bolted from the place and gone any- 
where, anywhere I wasn’t, and pulled the 
world in on top of me and died there. But 
I had to remember to keep my neck stiff or 
the hat would slump over one eye, and trail 
in after Pat. At that moment I even hated 
old Pat a little. 

The only consolation I had in the next 
two hours was that the luncheon was a 
blight. Oh, I don’t mean the food. That 
was perfect. But the party! Those gold- 
fish! That Rosamund! Their polite and 
uninteresting murmurs stood out starkly 
against the surrounding formality. Kemp 
was splendid, of course, and tried to keep up 
his end.. With any sort of response from 
Rosamund or the others he could have made 
it a huge success. He chatted and told 
stories and beamed on everyone. But there 
was no response there. They were as chatty 
as cold waffles. Rosamund was pleasant 
and smooth to the glance, but conversa- 
tionally a complete zero. And gradually 
the uncooked soddenness got Kemper, and 
a dull red began behind his ears. Pat and 
I were brutes. We could have made it a 
party for him, and I was popping to hand 
back some of his hot ones to him. I had a 
whole hatful of repartee. But we couldn’t. 


“1 | We almost literally buried our faces in our 
| | food and said, ‘‘Oh, yes, indeed. Oh, not 


at all. How simply sweet—ha-ha!”’ 

Then in the hush that laid its clammy 
hand over the dessert I got awfully sorry for 
Kemper and out of pure devilishness, to 
lighten it some way I tipped over three 
glasses of water, one after the other, as they 
were brought tome. I swear it was funny, 
and I truly meant it to be. But would they 
laugh? Would they insult their mothers? 
Old Kemp was dying to laugh. He shot me 
one twinkling, thankful glance and almost 
roared, until he caught Rosamund’s frozen, 
scandalized eye. That finished that happy 
afternoon, All I had was that one glance of 
his and the knowledge of what I had looked 
like. That was a lot, wasn’t it? You tell 
me! 

“Never anybody else’s clothes for me,” 
I swore to Pat afterward. ‘‘Never any. 
more, nohow!”’ ’ 

Little did I wot how soon I would have 
to chew those words. 

That night was the senior play, and what 
with taking care of all Rosamund’s em- 
battled relatives, while Kemp took care ‘of 
her, we had more happy hours. They said 
it was a great play, but we were fetching 
pillows and going after more joss sticks. 
And Kemp hadn’t even.been within speak- 
ing distance once. 

“‘That’s all right,’”’ Pat growled, as we 
took off our aching shoes that night. ‘‘To- 
morrow’s the picnic. Bet she won’t be so 
tranquil there.” 

We got started at four in the afternoon, 
which was only an hour later than we had 
planned, and I will say for Pat that her 
idea of giving a perfectly ratty picnic was 
absolutely coming true. Kemper was the 
only one who seemed pleased at all, and I 
think he was swimming around in such a 
sea of imaginary bliss that he would have 
liked anything as long as Rosamund was in 
it. Yes, I do, too, think it was imaginary 
bliss. How could it have been real? She 
wasn’t. He shoved off in the first canoe, 
looking sunburned and adorable and mus- 
cular in white flannels, gazing down on 
Rosamund in the cushions, wearing pale- 
pink organdie. It made her look pretty 
enough to eat, but I awaited the moment 
when the picnic had spoiled it. Then she’d 
look awful. Pat and I, got up like sons of 
the soil in knickers and middies, and think- 
ing the same thoughts, herded the rest of 
the picnic into the other canoes. Thank 
fortune, the fat aunts and the seven deadly 
relatives had all decided to rest in their 
rooms. Pat had in hers only two mild cous- 
ins, I had an uncle and a thin aunt, and 
there was another canoe full of languid 
goldfish, looking uninterested and aloof, but 
managing to get the canoe paddled be- 
tween them somehow. They all looked as 
festive as a galvanized-iron funeral wreath, 

All the vile things that happen at picnics 
happened at this one. We had picked a 
point way across the lake, where you could 
see the sunset, but until that time it was 
glary hot, with cobwebs. The pine needles 
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the ice cream. Pat and I looked jolly a 
helpful, giving everybody a good time i 
we weren’t really. We were being 
Rosamund. Do you think that Rosan 
didn’t play up? Rosamund behaved p 
fectly and Kemper had a wonderful ti 
seeing her do it. She sat on a cushion 
the only shade and looked cool and hap 
and delicious, and smiled on him gently, | 
wasps bit her. Nomosquitoes annoyedh 
Her pink organdie stayed eee 
was Pat and I who looked hot and go 
ter. She was too good for us, that was; 
The only thing we could kick about 
that she didn’t act as if she were engage 
anyone, much less to Kemp. You would 
know that she cared about him in { 
slightest. I know she hadn’t even ki 


my finger tips, at wanting to touch K 
hair, letting up a little. The west was 
one rose color and the lake was blue a 
rose color and the trees between were bl 
velvet, touched with gold.. Kemp sat 
with a long sigh and stared at it. I sneal 
off around the point to a canoe, when 
could breathe in that color, all by mys 
I don’t know how long I was there, bi 
was darker when someone got into j 
canoe behind me. I looked around an¢ 
was he. He spoke under his breath as if 
felt the quiet as I did, but he han 
noticed me at all. 

“Rosamund wants a scarf,’ he ‘$2 
shoving the canoe off with his pad 
“Pat said you knew where it was. Do 
move. I’ll paddle.”’ 

It was a miracle. I hardly dared move 
breathe, but when I sneaked a glance 
at him he was staring at the dying col 
with his. face a little older looking, | 
relaxed. I don’t think he thought of 
once all the way across. At the bank 
the house I jumped out and got the 
and was back in no time, but the light y 
quite gone except for a streak of ap 
The lake was dark glass, witl 
handful of stars in it. He dipped his pad 
more slowly and very softly, with only’ 
tinkling sound of drops falling wh 
lifted it. 

Then something happened to me, cur 
up in the bottom of the canoe. It wasa 
my heart blossomed quietly in the da 
because I was alone with him in all t 
beauty. For a little while I was not thi) 
ing of myself, or hardly of him, but j 
feeling as if this were us. Deep in 1 
knew that this was right. In that feelin 
expanded like one of the dried Japan 
flowers in water. , 

I heard myself say, in a quiet, new s 
of voice, ‘“‘Don’t paddle for a little. . 
just sit and breathe deep. This is heavenl 


= 


a 


him, without a word, and he got out of 
‘canoe slowly, still looking back. When! 
was gone, I had that to add to what lif? 


I had gained. But what the dickens | 


Maybe no one else did, but I knew ; 
trick of hers. If Kemp had gues 
(Continued on Page 70) 
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Look for the Boyce-ite advertising in 
day Evening Post People’s Magazine 


try Gentleman Popular Magazine 

s’s International — Short Stories 

opolitan Adventure 

300k Argosy-All Story Magazine’ 
n Detective Story Magazine 
ee’s Magazine Western Story Magazine 
body’s Magazine —_ Love Story Magazine 

ey’s Magazine Sunset Magazine 

Lleading newspapers here and abroad, 


—— 


To date over 19,000,000 cans 
of Boyce-ite have been sold. 


| From Maine to California 


. In one short year, the American 
: motorist has dismissed the carbon 
| ‘ pest from his mind. 
| y Instead of laying up his car and 
| paying the costly bills for remov- 
ing carbon and grinding valves, 
| : he has adopted the habit of de- 
‘ manding Boyce-ite every time 
| he buys gasoline. mt 
| ‘ Boyce-ite is the “answer” —a 
very complete answer to one of 
| the greatest problems that ever 
| | confronted the automotive in- 


: bs a hus 


BOYCE & VEEDER CO., Inc. Manufacturers of Boyce-ite Exclusively Long Island City, N. Y. 


This advertisement copyrighted, 1924, by Harrison Boyce 
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Ready folded 


for use 


of a hundred uses! 


In the home—office—factory— garage —wher- 
ever there is need for clean, safe, comfortable 
towels that really dry—ScotTissue Towels do just 
that because of their soft, white Thirsty Fibres. 


In the Garage or on the Road 


—ScotTissue Towels are indispen- 
sable for drying your hands and face, 
removing grease, polishing metal on 
car, wiping windshield, etc. When 
‘ carton enim Rocky es driving, carry a pack of 
Canada S0c% MECataEe cotTissue Towels in each pocket 
of your car. There are so many 

occasions when you need a fresh, 


48) paid by us.) 
24.6 cents per carton 
when bought by the 
case (25 cartons—3750 
i towels). Price per case 
B1| $6.15 F. O. B. Factory. 
Weight 60 lbs. Even 
lower prices on orders 
of 5, 10 and 25 cases. 
7 Ask your dealer, or 
send us your order. 


Scorr Paper COMPANY 

hester, Pa. 
Also makers of 

ScotTissue Toilet Paper 


clean towel—after you change a 
tire — make adjustments on the 
engine —to remove the dust and 
grime of travel, etc. Also handy as 
napkins and handkerchiefs — while 
touring or camping. Try the Handy 
Pack of 25 towels for roc. 


. Towels 


Kitchen: Bathroom-Automobile-Office-Eactory 


© 1924 S, P.Co. 
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she cramped her paddle under his bow in 
the dark—wow! Anyway, the thing 
flopped with both of them, and Rosamund 
went splash into the deep. Kemp went too, 
of course, but Rosamund was the main show. 

Full in a broad glare of light, up to her 
waist in water, Rosamund knelt. Do you 
imagine that for once her perfect poise gave 
way and that she screamed and looked 
messy? Well, she did nothing of the kind. 
She didn’t even get her hair wet. She just 
knelt, looking poised and placid, as un- 
touched as a Dresden-china shepherdess on 
a mantel—and as much alive. Everyone 
screamed but Rosamund, and, of course, 
Pat and I. She smiled faintly, the perfect 
lady always, even in a lake. It was Kemp 
who got excited. He had gone in all over 
and his hair was wet and his flannels were 
soggy and he looked mad and miserable. 
He floundered over to Rosamund. 

“Don’t be afraid, dear. I’ll take care of 
you,” he said, flustered, and reached down 
to pick her up. But his arms never went 
around her. 

“T’m quite all right, thank you,” Ros- 
amund remarked calmly, and stood up and 
walked out of that lake, a study in dignity 
and deportment. 

I was dying to laugh, but Kemp’s face 
stopped me. He followed her out, perfectly 
furious, feeling an utter fool. Rosamund 
hadn’t any right to make him feel as much 
a fool as that. It’s the worst thing a 
woman can do toa man. I wouldn’t have 
for anything. Even on the bank, with her 
pink organdie sopping, she looked quite 
decorative. Everybody fussed over her. 
But Kemp simply disappeared. 

‘‘What did you do to old Kemp when 
you had him out on the lake?”’ Pat asked 
me when we were trudging down to the 
village with the ice-cream freezer, which 
had to be returned that night. 

‘“‘Nothing,”’ I said, startled. ‘I didn’t 
even dare to talk to him. Why?” 

“Nothing,” said Pat. ‘‘But he looked as 
if he’d been walking in his sleep.” 

I couldn’t get her to tell me what she 
meant by it. 

Next day was garden party. Some- 
how when I woke up I felt quite cheery. 
I even made up my mind not to worry if I 
didn’t have a hat. Haven’t you noticed 
how tranquil you always are just before the 
steam roller runs over you? I shouldn’t 
have been at all, because if ever Rosamund 
was going to look like the queen of the 
world, she would this afternoon, leading 
the pageant. That morning she was busy 
having her hair waved and seeing about 
her costume, so we didn’t have to do any- 
thing for her. We were too unimportant 
now. Then the steam roller tooted. In 
other words, just as I was pressing my 
little white muslin dress and boosting up my 
courage there came a terrific shouting from 
downstairs. It was Pat and Jo North, bel- 
lowing like bulls of Bashan. They said 
there was a box for me. 

I fell down three flights. It was true. 
There was a box for me. It was a hatbox. 
I know I went white all over and had to sit 
on the bottom stair. I couldn’t believe it 
really was forme. But it was, all carefully 
addressed, from Boston. There was a 
letter outside, and it said: 


“My dear child: I have had you so much 
on my mind, in these last days, about the 
matter of your clothes. I know how impor- 
tant girls feel that they are. So I went in to 
Boston yesterday to see if I could not dis- 
cover a hat for you. The girl at the shop 
thought this would be quite suitable, and 
that you could get quite a bit of wear out of 
it afterward. You have been so sweet all 
year that I want you to have this as a gift 
from me, with my most sincere apprecia- 
tion of what you have meant tome. I shall 
look for you in the afternoon. 

“Affectionately always, 
“ELIZABETH NEWCOME.”’ 


Miss Newcome, the darling. She had 
gone all the way in to Boston when she was 
so busy, and she loathes shopping. I could 
have wept. But Pat and Jo were hopping 
around and shrieking, ‘‘Open it, open it!” 
So I did. 

There was a lot of tissue paper. Down 
deep in the bottom of the box there was a 
hat. A hat! Oh, my sacred stars, what a 
hat! In your most awful dreams you 
couldn’t possibly imagine a hat like that. It 
was a hat—well, it was a hat named Horace. 
Just that! 

I sat down on the floor, hard, holding it. 
The girls were stone-quiet. Miss Newcome! 
My own darling Miss Newcome! That it 
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should be her hand that would absolute’ 
sink the ship!. But that hat! Its 
mental structure was a lurid magenta 
had three green apples on it, and bun 
what looked like dried pampas gra 
was just large enough so that you co 
possibly avoid being seen in it and 
small enough in the crown so that 
anced on your head a little far back. Th 
color alone made me look ghastly. Th 
shape of it simply put me out. It was 
vivid picture of the absolute end of t] 
world. =. 
Pat said, in a hollow stricken voice, “By 
you can’t possibly wear it!” | 
I gulped hard and then looked up at he 
miserably. Pag 
“She'll be looking for me. She went} 
town and bought it for me. Ill have t 
wear it.” ae, 
And I did. a 
Nobody who is a man or a pretty girl ea, 
have any idea of what agony looking pe 
fectly awful is. Walking up to the camy 
beside Pat, who looked like the Venus ¢ 
Milo done in strawberry ice cream, in t}) 
heavenly dress and hat her mother had se) 
her, I felt —well, I never hope to feel somi, 
erable in all my life. The little white musi 
dress, by itself, wasn’t so bad, except th 
looked like the kitchen maid’s day off. Bj 
the hat! I hadn’t dared to look at myself) 
the mirror. The stunned silence as I pass 
through the halls and Pat’s pie-eyed ago 
were enough. The stiff magenta brim ¢| 
into my forehead and the three green appl, 
rested acidly on my very soul. As I walki 
under the shadow of Horace, up along t 
paths to the campus, where crowds | 
lacy, lovely hats were floating, everythi) 
that was good in me withered and died. | 


Kemper. He was near me before I knew 
I just stood, rooted, with my mouth op 
like a herring. He threw me one glance 
a vague, glassy, unseeing look; the look 
a man who wouldn’t choose to know yot 


more than I did. She had just come fr 
Boston in a blue serge suit and her sh 
were dusty. She was looking at the wi 
kid slippers all around her, as I was look 
atthe hats. Soshe and I guiltily stole ay 
from everybody and sneaked up on thesli 
of the hill where we could be miserable 
company. She was awfully grateful. _ 
But first I passed Miss Newcome, lo 
ing very distinguished in a dreadful bla 
and-white voile, talking to three visit 
professors. I slipped my hand into hers: 
squeezed it, trying to thank her, but 
patted my hand absently and hoped I wo 
have a nice summer. She was leaving 
the train in about an hour. I don’t belit 
she even remembered about the hat. 
was discussing the psychology of Behay 
ism. So I went on with my timid cou 
feeling —well, was it wrong of me thi) 
should have felt a little bit betrayed? 
I began to get defiant too. At least That 
been a coward about it. Couldn’t I evenj) 
any credit for that? ; 
Then, out from the pine clump that} 
the orchestra, the music that we always} 
for Tree Day began to float, the mareh it 
always silences the crowd and makes 
smooth green reach of lawn somehow 
chanted. Across the campus, where thei 
geant was beginning, all the crowd loc 
and said, ‘‘Ah!’? Kemper looked. I cit 
just see his head. He was looking inter 
For there, followed by her maids of ho! 
Rosamund moved. } 
I don’t remember what the story of! 
pageant was supposed to be. I don’t 
member what the legend of the dancing } 
I saw only Rosamund, as Kemper was* 
ing her, dim figures following, but so tal’ 
beautiful. She was supposed to bea nm! 
eval princess, hung with soft white silk,! 
a gleaming crown over a great white ch? 
veil that swayed and blew and made: 
diance all about her. She moved very, 
slowly, as distant and as untouche 
cloud, all the way across the green. — 
people were hushed, watching her 
face was an ivory perfection. Her feet 
(Continued on Page 72) 
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A NEW CAR 
IN EW RSIZEe: ANEW: PRICE 


T seems almost unnecessary to say that the Pierce- _ itself one gua/ity that no other motor car can ever . 
Arrow Series 80 is an outstanding success. possess—Pierce-Arrow workmanship. 

What this foretells in a motor car of 130-inch 
wheelbase may only be fully understood when you 
have inspected and driven the new Series 80. 

That courtesy the Pierce-Arrow representative in 
your city will gladly accord you. An illustrated 

Neither its price nor its size can suggest what the _ brochure will be sent, upon request. 

Pierce-Arrow Series 80 offers. For it holds within Tue Prerce-Arrow Motor Car Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Born to a name so illustrious—wrought by hands 
that reckon only with the best practice in motor 
car building—one place alone could be reserved 
for this product. 


PIER GHA RR OW: Sertrés:80 


7- Passenger Touring Car 


$2,895 


(at Buffalo) 
g-Passenger Sedan. . ... . . . $3,895 Pierce-Arrow Produits include passenger cars of Series 80 Wheelbase . . . . 130 inches 
pala swemeseyocdati: J. eave! .093,995> fh 2h te PemeArrow Duel’ Valve Six. Series 8o' Engine > + v><).. 6 cylinders 
Pp FaclosedD bit and the Pierce-Arrow Series 80 in seven boily Styles LES hy oh a Ball HE oe 
7-Pass. Enclosed Drive Limousine $4,045 Pierce-Arrow Motor Busses... Pierce-Arrow Standard Equipment. '/ . Balloon Tires 
at Buffalo; Government Tax additional Heavy. Duty Motor Trucks Pierce-Arrow Four-Wheel Safety Brakes 


The credit facilities of the Pierce-Arrow Finance Corporation, a-Pierce-Arrow banking institution, are.extended to.purchasers of Pierce-Arrow cars 
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Buster’s picture 
in every pair. 


Buster Brown JHOES 
keep the growing feet in perfect shape 


Boys and girls who wear Buster 
Brown Shoes will be free from 
crooked toes, enlarged joints, weak 
ankles and broken arches. Their 
feet will be shapely, sturdy, healthy 
—now and in the future. 


The fall stylesin Buster Brown Shoes 
are simply fascinating—smart new 
oxfords; dainty strap effects; high 
shoes with fancy collars, or plainer 
tops—the newest novelties and the 
sterling staples. 


You can get these exclusive health 
features and these attractive styles 
only in Buster Brown Shoes—plus 
the separate lasts for boys and girls, 
which insure the niceties of fit. 


Shoes actually shape the growing 
feet—for good or for ill—for health 
or for future suffering. It is most 
important to select the right shoes. 


Buster Brown Shoes are the only 
shoes made upon the Brown Shaping 
Lasts—which give the correct scien- 
tific shape to the inside of shoes, so 
necessary to insure health, 


Good stores everywhere sell Buster 
Brown Shoes at $3.50 and up, and 
guarantee to fit your child’s feet 
perfectly with them. 


Brown#t Shoes 


For Men — for Women 


Measured by every known standard, Brownbilt 
Shoes excel—in style, in quality, in shoemaking, in 
comfort, and also in value—yet they retail at only 
$6 to $10. Why pay more, when you can get such 
perfect satisfaction and lasting service in Brownbilt 
Shoes? Ask your dealer to show you the new 
Brownbilt models. Compare them with what you have 
been wearing—and you will buy them thereafter. 


Drawn Qaee Gowan, Sw. Wovas so 0s. 


Manufacturers 


SE ED Sa es 
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slow and dreaming on the grass. The music 
seemed to be all about her. She was so 
lovely that the timid cousin and I, huddled 
on the hill away from people, cried. Yes, 
I did too—cry. She was as wonderful as 
that. 

Then she was sitting on the throne, with 
the maids about her, and the pageant 
marched, and the dancers, like lovely petals, 
blew and swirled and raced in melting pat- 
terns of color. But I was still under her 
spell. At that moment I couldn’t blame 
Kemper for adoring her. 

This interval of truly remarkable gen- 
erosity lasted about ten minutes. And then 
I jerked my head suddenly and Horace fell 
over my eyes, scratching my nose. That 
finished it. All the meanness and the bad- 
ness and the jealousy flared up in me, and I 
hated everything. I couldn’t stand it any 
more. So I got up and, without a word to 
the astonished cousin, fled down the hill 
and across the path to the house. As I ran 
I held Horace bumping on my head, and a 
huge drop of water dashed on the back of 
my hand. Then came another. It was be- 
ginning to rain. I thought of all those 
lovely dresses and Rosamund on_her 
throne, in the rain. And I was glad. I 
hoped it would rain hard. That’s how mean 
I was. 

Behind me I could hear the crowd begin- 
ning to exclaim about it, but without look- 
ing back, with the hard drops drumming on 
Horace’s harder crown, I dived up the steps 
and downstairs to the kitchen, looking for a 
closet to hide in, with that devilish hat, and 
cry. Believe me, Betsy, I was going to make 
the rainstorm ashamed of itself. I had five 
buckets of tears in me that had to be shed 
or I’d burst. 

But I didn’t get any chance to cry. Isn’t 
that always the way? I gave one look at 
that kitchen and went blazing angry. Some 
fiends in human form had had a luncheon 
there and had gone away leaving the 
kitchen like a mudhole. Dirty dishes were 
everywhere, the floor was a sight. So I 
heaved Horace onto a chair, found an old 
torn gingham apron in the closet and went 
to work, grinding my teeth. Overhead 
thundered the feet of garden-party guests, 
seeking shelter. Against the windows the 
rain beat. But I was glad of it. I ramped 
around that kitchen, cleaning up viciously, 
until the place fairly smoked. 

I had no idea how long I had been work- 
ing down there, except that I’d washed 
three million dishes and swept the floor, 
when the door was darkened by-a whole 
crowd of people in their happy rags. At 
least, it was Pat and Jo North and Kath- 
leen, all shrieking at me at once. 

‘““We’ve been looking for you every- 
where,” they said. ‘‘Where’ve you been? 
You’ve got to come upstairs and amuse peo- 
ple. Everything’s soggy. Nobody can wake 
them up but you. Hurry up!” 

Wouldn’t that assault you for a row of 
dishpans? Now I ask you, wouldn’t it? I 
simply stared at them, especially Pat. 

“Pat, look at me! I can’t!” 

Pat looked me over grimly. 

““You’ve got to, Binks. It’s for the honor 
of the house and all that sort of thing. 
They’ve been played to and sung to, but 
they’ve got to laugh. Hurry up!”’ 

Even Pat! Imperial Cesar! Then as I 
realized the inevitable, the gayety of com- 
plete despair came over me. If I had to die 
before the multitude, I would die game, 
with my own, my only Horace. I grappled 
that magenta abomination with one hand 
and the carpet sweeper, which as I have 
mentioned before I once in a moment of 
abandon called the Bopgappers, in the 
other, and with that gingham apron still on 
me and my hair sticking out wildly in every 
direction, I bumped upstairs. Through the 
library door I could catch a glimpse of the 
long room, packed with people, all very, 
very polite and very, very soggy. They 
were sitting in all the chairs and on the 
floor. Outside in the greenling end of after- 
noon the rain was raining just as hard as if 
it had just thought of it. A space was left 
by the piano and there all the lights were 
on. And my. heart bumped my back teeth, 
for I caught a glimpse of Rosamund in her 
glistening white robes, sitting enthroned 
and aloof, with Kemper at her feet. But 
did he—was it possible, or was it just my 
imagination? Did he, too, look a little 
bored? 

It was a terrible audience, because it 
didn’t know it was an audience. When I 
trailed on with the carpet sweeper trun- 
dling behind and Horace blatant and high 
riding on my head, they just stared dully. 
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They certainly did need to be waked up 
and I was just miserable and defiant enoug 
to start in hard, whether they were int 
ested or not. i 
With the gingham apron dragging, an: 
sliding on the carpet sweeper by way o 
dance—which is perhaps one reason why it 
wheels always came off—I began on th 
first verse of my own version of I Dream 
I Dwelt in Marble Halls, and by th 
second verse somebody giggled out lou¢ 
I’d been working for that giggle, and afte 
it I plunged into the third, doing th 
broken-down old-slavey stuff, until reli 
tantly they were beginning to get it an 
feel happier. I was glad, because I’m neve 
awfully sure what my singing voice will d 
to people. It’s a sort of husky, throat 
thing, and sometimes they weep when | 
don’t want them to; but most always the 
laugh, and they laugh hard. By graciou 
that’s what they began to do now! Andb 
the fourth verse they were suddenly or 
audience choking itself with laughter. [ha 
never dreamed anybody could laugh ; 
hard as they did over that fool song. 
Then I realized that it was Horace. As 
comic-song hat, Horace was marvelous, 5 
rode high and he rode handsome and tl 
audience simply ate him up. They we) 
wild about him. So that brought all ba 
riers down and I threw discretion to t) 
four winds and was just a wild lunati 
making them into a howling mob. I ma 
’em laugh and I made ’em love it and it w; 
balm to my soul. They clapped and shouts 
for more. 
Can you imagine a garden-party croy 
shouting for more? I gave them Madan 
Butterfly at the piano, with Horace; a 
the Jewel Song from Faust, with pant 
mime and Horace; and all the cockni 
songs I knew, like Mrs. ’Enery ’Awkir| 
that were simply nuts to Horace. The aw 
ence sobbed and moaned. Oh, it w 
Horace’s day all right! Zi 
Bless them, they got all warmed u 
They clapped and they giggled, th 
howled and they shouted for more, unti 
was prancing around on my toes, with 1} | 
hair flying, feeling like a million dollars, || 
right then and there, because that mob we | 
such darlings, like a flash out of the blue| 
invented the Horace song and dance in th’ 
honor and in his. I invented that Hor: 
dance and then I made them dance it. Y__ 
I did too, every living last one of them.| | 
The Horace dance is now history. Y 
will see it danced every garden-party nig 
every year at coll; but you will never | 
hold it as it was danced that night, in 1 
first fine flush of commencement insani 
They have improved it and added to 
with the years, but that first time it y 
fresh as fresh, as it can never be again. 
goes to a sort of wailing chant, the clas 
words of which are, “‘Have you a Hor) 
hat? I have a Horace hat. Oh, whal 
lovely hat—a lovely Horace hat.’’ You (! 
see for yourself that that is a truly lyric) 
of verse, struck off in the white heat of gr! 
inspiration. The dance itself begins wit! 
kind of all-over wiggle, like a cat com} 
out of a puddle, and then you jump forwi| 
twice, both feet together, and jump bif_ 
twice and then turn around three times! 
the left foot, clapping your hands él 
sneezing. Then you do it all over agi\ 
singing as loud as you can, except for 
sneezing, for which you can take tus 
shouting, “Ish” or “Ash” or “Osh.” I5 
the sneezing that puts on the final finish 
Well, sir, maybe you don’t think t! 
sounds funny; but, oh, my saints and st}, 
you should have seen them like it! I hac 
done it twice when old Pat and Jo No}, 
recognizing the world’s dance masterp® 
when they saw it, had hopped up and ve | 
with me, and then suddenly all the rl 
was swept into it, kindred souls leaping} 
clapping and sneezing and hopping as hit 
as they could for laughter. Fat aus 
visiting relatives of all shapes and si 
distinguished professors and assorted st 
ors—they were all doing it. And in 
very front, urging everybody on, clas}! 
each other’s hands and singing at the) 
of their lungs were—Kemper Channing !@ 
the timid cousin. Yes, them—they# 
person, having one marvelous time. 
never loved him before, I loved him at ? 
moment. He was wonderful. Every 
was wonderful, spontaneous and happy" 
foolish altogether, like the youth of! 
world. The room was too small for tht 
The house was too small for them. ™ 
suddenly somebody discovered that ™ 
rain was over and they all danced out 
and went whooping and singing down! 
(Continued on Page 74) 
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you can tell at a glance 
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but the one thing you want to 
know about a raincoat is hidden! 


STYLE! A glance in the murror tells you all about it. 
FIT! A try-on decides it quickly. 


— Yet no amount of inspection can tell you the one 
thing you want to know when you buy a raincoat — 


Will rt stay waterproof? 


Only a coat with rubber in it can be really water- 
proof, but waterproof quality depends on more than 
the quality of rubber and cloth used. It depends on 
the way the rubber and fabric are joined, on care and 
skill in manufacture that almost no inspection can reveal. 


That is why hundreds of thousands of men have 
learned to look for the ‘‘U.S.’’ Raynster name as a 
guarantee of lasting waterproof quality in a raincoat. 


“U.S.” Raynsters are made with all 
the skill and experience of the largest 
rubber organization in the world. 
Every inch of a “U.S.” Raynster is 
backed by layer on layer of high-grade 
rubber. Every seam is reinforced and 
sealed watertight. 


Rubber-surface coats—top coats of 
tweed and cashmere 
with the rubber hid- 
den inside—Rayn- 
sters are made in 
every different rain- 


coat style. But all “U.S.” Raynsters 
have one characteristic in common— 
they’re built to stay waterproof ! 


The “U.S.” Raynster label is on 
every coat. It will pay you to look 
for it. 


Our little booklet entitled, “A 
Scotchman Started It,”’ will help you 
to distinguish raincoat quality. Mailed 
free to you. Address Dept. X, 1790 
Broadway, New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 


There’s a type of “U.S.” Raynster for every raincoat 


need—and for every,member of the family. There are 
Raynsters so light they're easily slipped into a traveling 
bag whenever you take a trip—and others rugged enough for 
hard outside wear all day long. 


Reg. U. S: Pat. 
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~The World’s 
‘Home Away 


From Home” 


‘‘] have never visited a hotel 
more modern and luxurious, 
and yet more intimate and 
friendly than The Waldorf- 
Astoria. The rooms are, as 
all the world knows, at once 
impressive and comfortable. 
The service is admirable and 
everyone who contributes to 
it seems to take an individual 
pleasure in rendering that 
service. Lady Eleanor and I 
carry away the most delight- 
ful memories of the hotel. 


Ruerhrer 
fit See eer eR 


Former Lord High Chancellor 
of England 


VESTS at The Waldorf-Astoria are quick to 

note the atmosphere of friendliness—an 
earnest effort on the part of every member of the 
organization to anticipate the slightest wish of the - 
visitor and fulfil it. 

This is the natural outcome of years of successful 
hotel experience and a staff of employees that has 
grown up with the hotel. It is the spirit that iden- 
tifies The Waldorf as “a home away from home” 
instead of merely a place to stop. 


The WaLldorf- ClsLoria 


Fifth Avenue 979? anv 54 Streets. New York 


The friendly atmosphere, the impressive but com- 
fortable surroundings, so marked at The Waldorf- 
Astoria are to be enjoyed, also, in the other great 
hotels under the direction of 


BOOMER-DU PONT PROPERTIES CORPORATION 


The BELLEVUE-ST RATFORD 


PHILADELPHIA 


The NEW WILLARD 


WASHINGTON 


ee 
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(Continued from Page 72) 
path, and all over the campus ‘in the twi- 
light, utterly, wildly, adorably insane. 


From all over the campus, it seemed to me, _ 


you could hear faintly echoing those ridic- 
ulous words about Horace. Success? My 
dear, it was a hurricane by the.name of 
Horace. In. twenty minutes they were 
dancing it in every dormitory. In half an 
hour it was spreading like a contagion down 
the village streets, and in an hour it was a 
fixed part of college tradition and belonged 
to history. Me, I sat on the doorstep of the 
house, with my face to the stars, the empty 
room behind me, and laughed myself sick, 

Do you notice I haven’t said anything 
about Rosamund? There isn’t anything to 
say for her. Do you know what she did? 
She refused to be undignified. She thought 
the Horace dance was silly. Somebody saw 
her, with one lone attendant goldfish, 
stalking home. Where she had been was 
peace. 

But suddenly I felt all worn out. So I 
went in, dropped Horace somewhere, and 
the apron, ran my fingers through my hair, 
put out all the lights but the one by the 
piano and sat down to it. I wanted just to 
croon a bit to myself, and a handful of notes. 

The clean night wind came in the big 
doorway and outside the lake water rippled 

softly. Very far away, on the breeze, was a 
faint sound of somebody singing about 
Horace. But here it was all still. 

I don’t know why I started playing the 
thing I did. But suddenly there it was, 
that waily, heartbroken chant out of some- 
thing of Kipling’s—you know how it goes, 
with the little lift in the end? 


| “Afar wpon the housetops to the north, 


I stand and watch the lightnings in. the sky, 
The glamour of thy footprints in the north, 
Come back to me, beloved, or T die.” 


That was all I sang, just that one verse. 
For then I looked up at the doorway and 
there was. Kemper Channing. He was 
panting as if he had been running a long 


| time, but when I looked at him he took one 


huge breath and was quiet. His eyes were 
blazing. I couldn’t look at them long. 
I remember I opened my mouth to try to 
say something, but not a sound came out. 

After a long minute he said, ‘‘ Where’ve 
you been all this time?’ 

It was such a queer thing for him to say 
that I jumped and gasped and finally said, 
“Why, right here!” 

“But why haven’t I seen you before?” 
he said. “I’ve heard you and I’ve thought 
of you and I’ve known you must be some- 
where, but when I’ve looked for you you’ve 
gone and hid.” 

“T—I don’t know what you mean.” 

“Yes, you do too know what I mean.” 


| He came stalking over and leaned on the 


piano and looked at me, until I thought he 
could have heard my heart thump. ‘Listen 
here, Will you go barnstorming with me 
this summer?” 

“Will I what?” 


DRAWN BY NATE COLLIER 
Foreman: 


~ pletely demoralized, but happy. 


’ the flame of the world? You simph y 
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-.“Barnstorm. I’m taking out.a bun 
players to ‘do plays in summer hote 
the experience. We've got to have 
along. Do you realize you have the 
ings of a remarkable character act 
I’m going to work you to death this 
mer, and next year, after you graduate- 

My head was whirling, because his 
was saying one thing, which was aw 
exciting, of course; but his eyes were 
ing—oh, I didn’t dare to think wh 
thought his eyes were saying. 

“D’you mean I’m to go with you 
summer?’ I stammered. 

“T certainly mean that I’m not gon 
let you out of my sight until I have to 
said, catching my hand. “Can yo 
ready to leave in two weeks?’”’ 

I was standing up now, staring at 
How could he look at me like that ar 
engaged to Rosamund? : 

“Yes,” I said stupidly, ‘“I’ll come.’ ” 
then the reaction was too much f 01 
I simply couldn’t bear it any lo 
made one wild leap for the door. It 
suddenly as if my feet got tangled i in ‘s 
thing. I staggered and fell. 

But it didn’t hurt. It was—it was 
ful. Kemper’s shoulder was very con 
able with his blessed arms tight aroun 
Not politely around, oh, no; too tight 
polite. And worse than ‘that, he was ki 
me. And then I was kissing him, 


Oh, 
ness, oh, gosh! 

But as soon as I could make up my 
to move my face away I said, ‘ 
Kemper Channing, whatever do youn 
You're engaged to Rosamund.” 

His voice came from somewhere 1 
hair, a shaken, heavenly voice—“T 
what I came back to ask your advice al 
I can’t very well be engaged to her ai 
you too, can I? What would you sugg 

I was drawing myself up, very ster 
proud and suffused with righteousness 
I was going to walk away and leave 
cold, when I found that I couldn’t 
Something was the matter with m 
foot. Kemper caught me again a 
looked down, and there, with my 
rammed squarely through his crown 
Horace. The three green apples ae 
winked. " 

“But, Kemp,” I said weakly, see 


even Horace was against me, ‘‘you’re|] 
so fickle.” ; 
“Fickle? My Lord! . It’s you 


don’t you understand? I’ve been 
for you, It’s you. And now I’ve go 
Do you think I wouldn’t give up 
plaster saint Rosamund for you, in 
gingham apron and that awful hat, lig 


make me marry her, Binks, especial 
she’s just broken the engagement 
She thinks I’m too frivolous. She co 
approve of that insane dance. Don’t 


hurt that hat, Binks. We’re going to. 
it in our business.” : 
So, after all, I had to leave it to 7 


“That MoviesActor CowsPuncher is No Earthly Good! Says He — 


Can't Work Without a Director!’’ 


te 17 3H ALD] LALA F] Rob 
BE ke Be AP st ih fa YF PUSH Be. 
aad 8 1 Steel Ak AR 
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= RE vh hate 8 ip | wR! a BEN 
re a) 424 ACTS — By ie fas & BZE RFE 
A FL) Ri ga ve og Be 
POLAR RAAR Kei s, 


EH: ipo Bay ih SAL AK EZ 
Ha 1 KA S BAG 1 PRO, 
SEEM PKA LTR 
pH) BIR Ae YF Ot A a 
RCMB G RS 
RAR aA kt 5 er eae At Hh PiPd *e ig fo 
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Its so happens that the above 1s not a 
ledger sheet from a Chinese laundry. It 
is a reproduction of the back label on a 
Listerine bottle as soldin China. Lister- 
ine is distributed the world over. Branch 
laboratories are maintained in Canada, 
France, Spain and Mexico. 


LISTERINE 


a4 is 
me PHARMACAL COMPANY 3 
STLiCVIS.USA, 


N China, as you probably know, the 

doctor receives his fee for kéeping 

you well. When you get sick, his 
fees stop until you are on your feet again. 

This method has been followed for 
centuries—the oldest method of preven- 
tive medication. 


Modern methods suggest the system- 
atic use of a safe, effective antiseptic 
that will guard you against infection and 
the many illnesses that follow. 


Listerine, the safe antiseptic, serves 
ideally this way. Used regularly as a 
mouth wash and gargle it proves an ef- 
fective barrier against most of the more 
common germ diseases. 

Have Listerine handy in your home 
and encourage your family to cultivate 


~The safe antiseptic 
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the systematic habit of using it. Many 
illnesses can be avoided in this way. 


When you feel that-first dry hitch in 
your throat on swallowing, which is 
the danger signal of sore throat, let 
Listerine guard you against more serious 
troubles. 


Sore throat is a nuisance and usually 
comes at just the time you want to feel 
your best. By making Listerine a regu- 
lar part of your daily toilet routine, you 
can usually avoid sore throat and often 
save yourself inconvenience and dis- 
comfort. 


Listerine has dozens of other uses. 
Please read carefully the circular that 
comes with each bottle. FREE Phar- 
macal Company, Saint Louis, U.S. A. 
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Are the Chinese smarter than you are? 
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“Belle Porte” 


—a new Laminex door 


WATER TEST by 
Prof. Bror L. Grondal, in 
the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory, University of 
Washington. In 24 hours 
soaking, Laminex doors 
absorbed 3 lbs. 2 oz. of 
water. Maximum ex- 
pansion, 3-100 inch. 
Complete absence of 
warping or buckling. 
Water proof cement entire- 
ly unaffected by water. 


Sales Offices: Chicago, 
Memphis, Los Angeles, 


San Francisco, Spokane 


Its beauty is permanent, for 
Laminex construction prevents any 
warping, twisting or sagging 


Remember how straight and true your doors were when they were 
first hung? And how soon afterwards they stuck and warped? 
Had to be planed down or re-hung. Never have been right since. 
Think what a satisfaction it must be to have pretty doors that will 
always stay straight and fit perfectly! 


“Belle Porte’’ is an example of the attractive designs which can be 
had in this trouble-free door. It is a style.at once in keeping with 
the distinctive, yet simple lines of today’s architecture. 


By the Laminex process we build up all the parts that go into the 
construction of a door. The grain of the aaiciaine sections is so 
crossed that all expansion and contraction are equalized. For wood 
cannot shrink in length, and the waterproof cement is stronger 
than the wood. 


Laminex doors are built of selected old-growth Douglas fir, one of 
the strongest and most durable of woods. 


Every Laminex door bears our definite replacement guarantee—look 
for it! A new door for any that fails. Laminex doors-are sold 
by leading building material dealers everywhere. Write for val- 
uable booklet, ‘The Door is Important.’’ Special monograph 
sent to architects. 


THe WHEELER, OsGoop CoMPANY 
Tacoma, Washington, ‘‘The Lumber Capital of America’ 


Manufacturers of 
“Woco'’ Douglas Fir 
Doors and Fir Sash 


ILA. MUDN TEX 


DOORS 


Will not shrink, swell or warp 


THE MAKING OF fl 
STOCKBROKER 


(Continued from Page 33) 


had grown vastly richer and more populous 
and conditions were not the same as when 
Bronson & Barnes started in business. 
Friendly experts told us, out of the fullness 
of their experience, that no house could 
do both a stock and a bond business at 
once. The principal reason they gave us 
was that no house ever had done so. The 
bond business, as everybody knew, had al- 
ways been in the hands of a few firms—all 
specialists—who had built up a special sort 
of clientele, like my friend Cramer’s firm. 
I remembered our experience as bond mer- 
chandisers and did not relish the recollec- 
tion of our failure, although the cause, as 
we saw it, was that we had not adapted our 
office machinery to the task. In the back 
of my head was always the thought that 
some day I should try it again—after prop- 
erly preparing for it. 

In the sense that no house had succeeded 
in synchronously being both a great bond 
and a great stock commission house, the 
friends were right. I also was willing to ad- 
mit that a bond-selling business and astock- 
commission business were different. But I 
insisted that most stock traders were occa- 
sional buyers of bonds. All we had to do 
therefore was to approach them in a differ- 
ent spirit. We must undertake to merchan- 
dise securities when our main business— 
stocks—was not active enough to afford us 
a living. 

You see, when it comes to stocks, all 
Stock Exchange houses transact their busi- 
ness on the Stock Exchange. Say that sev- 
eral brokers go to the same man and suggest 
the purchase of one hundred shares of 
United States Steel. Well, every one of 
those brokers must go to the same place to 
buy that same stock. They all charge the 
man the same commission and pay the same 
price at the same time. One broker may 
have more capital than another or be more 
careful in executions; but, in point of fact, 
so far as the customer is concerned, there is 
not much to choose between the various 
brokers who get orders to execute for one 
hundred shares of any stock in which there 
is a free market. 

When it comes to dealing in bonds the 
differences are many and important. Dif- 
ferent houses handle different types of 
bonds. These bonds sell at different prices 
and the interest yields also differ. The cus- 
tomer has therefore to consider many 
things. The broker who makes a specialty 
of bonds must show far more originality in 
getting business—in getting the various is- 
sues of bonds to sell as well as in finding and 
persuading the buyers to whom to sell the 
issues—than a stockbroker need show in 
order to sueceed. The bond business, by 
nature of the goods as well as on account of 
the selling points that must be stressed, is 
much more of a merchandising business 
than stocks. 

Of course the modern brokerage house 
must be equipped to handle any kind of 
business that has to do with the buying 
and selling of all classes of securities. That 
is one reason why out-of-town connections 
are indispensable. We soon realized that we 
needed a separate organization for our bond 
business. Today we physically separate our 
bond men from our stock men. 


Following the Pines 


The history of my family is the history of 
American business. Westward the course of 
empire has gone its way and business with 
it. My grandfather followed the pine tree. 
He started in Maine and then he went west 
to Pennsylvania. From Pennsylvania he 
went west to Michigan. My father fol- 
lowed the pine tree, and he also went west 
to California and Washington—always fol- 
lowing the pine—buying trees. Where the 
tree was, there the money was; and the tree 
was in the West. 

Well, Bronson & Barnes did the same 
thing. They started with a little office in 
Boston—the two partners and an office boy. 
The business grew and they opened an office 
in New York. The business kept on growing 
because they had to expand in order to Keep 
from shrinking. We figured that there was 


amoney for a stockbroker wherever there. 


was much manufacturing; for instance, in 
all that section from Pittsburgh west to 
Chicago and Toledo and Detroit. Formerly 
all the manufacturing was done in New 


q 
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Eastern house dreamed of trying ti 
bonds west of Pittsburgh. If you t 
bonds to a Western customer he was ¢ 


He classed youj 
green-goods venders or dealers in} 


cago one of the greatest bond markets '| 
world. 

In 1907, when the need of developi} 
investment business to offset the dulln| 
the speculative markets became vital | 
the president of one of Chicago’s le} 
trust companies urged us to open an | 
there. He was an old friend of our s} 
partner. He offered us quarters i) 
building and strongly recommended ¢} 


is today a valued partner and is st 
charge of the office. Under his manage 
there has never been a time, howevel 
the stock market may have been, whi 
didn’t do better than break even. W 
doing a very profitable business there} 
I assure you. 


The Venture in Detroit 
In Detroit, where we opened an | 
shortly after Chicago, it came about in 
ferent way. The old New York Stoel 


selves not only without a job but ani 
for an opportunity to do business. $ 
son, Phillips & Co. were a highly specu 
house with a superabundance of supert| 


which they entertained their customer 
one of their uptown branches in New | 
City they occupied a suite in a famo 
and they had a roof garden and ] 
rooms and all manner of luxuries and 
forts. 5 
The Detroit employes, ‘however, 
fine, decent chaps and great hustlers 
they were anxious to work under cond. 
that would appeal to a business man. — 
heard of our opening an office in Ch 
and they immediately came to New 
and urged us to open one in Detroit, 
believed that Detroit had a great futt 
a manufacturing center and we deci 
start there a little ahead of other brok 
houses. We investigated the two 
men and we finally opened a branch | 
there in charge of the former employ 
Simpson, Phillips & Co.. They found 
there was a difference between Brons 
Barnes and the high-flying firm they 
worked for and they made a wonderfu 
ord, all the more to their credit since 
had to overcome prejudice against br 
age houses. 


We opened other branches in oth er | 
or else we increased our wire connec! 
We were looking for more ground to ¢ 


We wanted more customers, more f 


either directly or through other brokers 
had wires into our New York or Bost 


cause there were so many Harvard m 
our firm. I madea place for him and 
veloped into a very competent man. 

day, when he had been with us two or! 
years, he came to me and told me tl 
friend of his had made him a propos' 
It was to buy him a seat on the New ? 


F 


Stock Exchange, form a partnership! 
(Continued on Page 78) 4 
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‘She Junk Man Swings 
a Wicked Sledge 


—and when he’s finished, the truth about motor car 
parts stands forth as naked and unpolished as the parts 
themselves. 


“Is there much left of the bearings of a motor car by 
the time it gets down to you?” is a question put to Jimmy 
Lyda, veteran wrecker, Bennet Bros., Pittsburgh. 


“Depends on the bearings,” replied Lyda. “There’s a 
lot left in a Timken Bearing. It’s adjustable, you know. 
Wear don’t hurt nothin’. If all there was to the old tubs 
we get was Timken Bearings, a little tunin’ up and they 
could start all over again.” 

THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


CANTON, OHIO 


Columbus, Ohio — Walkerville, Ont. — Birmingham, England — Paris, France 
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Story & Clark Superiority 


Copyright 1924 


THE VERY GRAND YOU WANT 


from the standpoint of size, tone, and price is the 


STORYe CLARK 
LITTLE GRAND 


It’s an achievement! A beautiful little instrument designed 
by Story & Clark tone scientists, after years of experi 
menting, so that it has all the full, rich tone of the large 
grand—and yet requires but little space in the home. 


Why not buy it now? 
Go to your nearest Story 
&? Clark dealer—see 
the piano—hear it— 
play it—and you'll or- 
der one sent home. You'll 
marvel at the moderate 
price for an instrument 
of such fine quality. 
Everybody wants one— 
its widespread popular- 
ity is so well merited. [& 


] If there isn’t a dealer in 
your immediate vicinity, 
write us direct. We'll 
tell you where to get 
one—but don’t buy a 
grand until you've seen 
the Story & Clark. De- 
liveries can be made 
quickly by our dealers 
now—later in the year 
it can’t be done. 


There is a Story & Clark dealer nearby who will gladly show 
you the Little Grand—one of the fine Story & Clark player pianos 
in a wide price range—or the ReproPhraso, the personal repro 
ducing piano. You can purchase one on terms within your income, 
and your present piano will be taken on part payment. 


Instruments of finest quality since 1857 


The Story © Clark Piano Company 


General Offices 315-317 South Wabash Avenue, Ghicago, Illinois 
33 West 57th Street, New York 1105 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


If you are_a prospective purchaser of a piano or a player piano, we will gladly send you a beautiful brochure—FREE 
Story © Clark Piano Company, Dept. S. P. O., 315-317 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois: Please send me the 
brochure showing the various styles of your instruments, and the name of your nearest dealer, because I am interested 
in buying a grand O an upright Oa player piano 1) the Repro-Phraso (). {Please print name and address}. 


NAME ADDRESS. 


Osis ye ae STATE 


ee 
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start an office in Hartford. He thought 
there was a good opening there. I advised 
the youngster to accept the offer and then 
hustle for business. He knew how we 
worked. Well, he formed a partnership 
with his friend and hustled. They have a 
wire with us and they do a fine business. 
They have the best people in their commu- 
nity for customers. Hard work, common 
sense, honesty and a good disposition were 
their chief assets. They were ample to in- 
sure success. 

There we were, right after the panic of 
1907, with a stagnant stock market and a 
number of new branch offices. We had 
more customers’ names on our books and 
also a heavier overhead. We had to work 
harder than ever to do better than pay ex- 
penses. It was a terrible time for stock- 
brokers. 

In October of that year money loaned as 
high as 125 per cent. In 1908 money loaned 
as low as 34 of 1 per cent in August. That 
is all that you need to know to realize that 
it was a time for buying bonds and not 
stocks. When money rates go down bonds 
are bound to go up. When we saw call 
money offered at less than 1 per cent we felt 
comforted to think we had prepared for 
other than a stock brokerage business. 

We worked hard, of course, to develop 
the business—new to us—of aggressively 
selling bonds. We hired bond salesmen for 
the first time. I mean, men who did noth- 
ing but spend their entire time outside of 
the office trying to sell. We had two men 
working in New York. Before the end of 
the year we had three. I myself was on the 
job allthe time. If I heard that a new issue 
was about to be brought out by one or an- 
other of the great banking houses, I hurried 
over to get a participation. I can’t tell you 
how many syndicates we went into, but I 
don’t think we missed any. It was a case 
of plain hustling. There was more sweat 
than thrills to my job, but we managed to 
do fairly well. Why shouldn’t we, when all 
the partners worked from ten to fifteen 
hours a day? 


Keeping Bonds Moving 


As I told you before, selling bonds to the 
general public in those days, especially for 
a firm like ours, which was primarily a stock 
house, was no easy task. The salesmen we 
sent out were, in a measure, educators. As 
far as our house was concerned they were 
pioneers. We sought fresh customers every- 
where. Our old customers we approached 
not in their capacity as stock traders but as 
investors. We had to teach them their new 
role. The selling points were different. We 
told our prospects what the security was— 
I mean, all that an investor ought to know 
in order to act intelligently; full particulars 
about the nature of the company’s business, 
the earnings past and present, the expecta- 
tions of the management and the reasons 
for these expectations, the degree of safety 
of the bonds, and other data. It was usually 
a case of selling five or ten bonds. After 
our man finished his speechifying he either 
gave the customers the bonds and got a 
check for them or else he smiled and prom- 
ised to call again with more bonds. 

If the customer bought he took his bonds 
to his safe-deposit box and locked them up. 
He had no intention of selling them again. 
He had bought them to cut their coupons. 
The bonds themselves were for his heirs to 
rejoice over some distant day. It did not 
occur to that bond buyer to trade in bonds 
as he did in stocks. 

Today the bond salesman goes to a cus- 
tomer on Monday with a 6 per cent bond, 
and on Tuesday with a 7 per cent bond. 

“You trade out your 6 per cents and 
take on these 7 per cent bonds,’’ he says, 
and tells the customer why he advises the 
swap. And the customer thinks it over and 
figures a little and either shakes his head 
regretfully or gives us his old bonds and 
some cash to boot and we hand over to him 
his nice new bonds. In the old days he 
never thought of selling and he was not 
particularly interested in the bond quota- 
tions. If they went up he was glad, but if 
they went down he shrugged his shoulders. 
They were locked up and the interest was 
certain to be paid, and moreover the fluc- 
tuations were fractional. But today he 
buys a bond at 95 and sells it when it gets 
to 99 and looks for another bond at 95 that 
looks as if it would go to 99. That means a 
new swap. 

The old-time investor has disappeared. 
He has been succeeded by the speculator in 
bonds. It looks to me as if the situation in 
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bonds is not unlike the automobile trad 
The used automobile is the vexatious pro 
lem. The desire to buy new bonds that sh 
be safe as to interest and in addition sh; 
advance in price, has introduced a distur 
ing element in the trade. Of course thei 
crease in the volume of business has be 
enormous. We do not make a specialty 
bonds, but we think nothing of sellij 
*sixty or eighty million dollars a year. The 
are houses that sell hundreds of millior 
A firm that both brings out and retails bo 
issues, does a business of nearly a hund) 
million dollars a month. Of course a hou 
like J. P. Morgan & Co., that does only 
wholesale business, does more than that, 

We did pretty well back in 1908, alwa 
looking forward to the improvement th 
was bound to come. I do not think th 
any American business man is entitled 
any especial commendation for what y 
might call his commercial patriotism. p 


as 


been in not being optimistic enough. 


Loyalty to the House 


If 1908 wasn’t a time for making a lot 
money it was obviously what such a ti 
always is and always will be in these Unit 
States—a time for improving and strengi| 
ening your money-making machinery, gi 
ting ready, as it were, for the next er 
I told you my work meant more sweat th 
thrills, but I assure you I found great p 
ure in seeing the way our organization ¢( 
veloped in methods as well as in perdi 
We dismissed the incompetent or the d 


Bronson & Barnes were there in our off! 
working for a salary. Our partners, we ¢} 
proud to say, have all come from our o} 
ranks. We have never taken in a man }} 


because of what we knew he had—t 
spirit, the ability, the knowledge, the k 
alty—in short, the requirements for a pa) 
nership in Bronson & Barnes. Our help]) 
never failed us. We attribute our success 
the whole-hearted way in which everybo| 
in our organization works for the comm} 
good, from the latest recruit to the sen| 
partners. We have neither shirkers 1) 
whiners. . 


ness to have such an organization. Als¢ 
makes the work pleasant. | 

Those of our clerks who wish to s¢ 
money may leave on deposit with us 
much of their salaries as they can spa 
We allow them 7 per cent annual interé 
This interest, however, is credited one 
month so that it amounts to more 
7 per cent for the year. We had on dep 
in our office today more than $160,00 
our clerks’ money, all saved from salari 
They are really preferred creditors beeai 
they have no collateral and are not - 
lating in stocks, but simply have left tl 
money with us. It is good business for } 
not as bankers but as employers. And 
do more, for we give a bonus every ye! 
They have to take their chances with }} 
firm, That is, if we have a good year 
give a good bonus. Some years we jf! 
two or three. We have distributed as h 
as $600,000 in one year. Some years | 
better than others, but we never have ! 
a year that we didn’t divide a, mysel 
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I have been instrumental, myself, 
taking in as partners four men in our 
York office and one in Chicago. And no 
ing has ever given me greater pleasure tl 
to do this. Every business house sho) 
plan to grow with the country. We ¢ 
tainly did, and we recognized the need 
provide for the adequate manning of ' 
business at all times. You often hear abi 
this or that being a one-man business. Y 
may get a very thrilling story with it, } 
you usually find that the one-man cone! 
goes out of business when something 
other happens to that one man. 

The late J. Pierpont Morgan was 
much the head of his famous banking ho 
that it is no exaggeration to say that he’ 
solutely dominated it. But while it ¥ 
dominated by one man that man t 
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eAn in expensive mid-week treat 


¢ In millions of homes today Raisin Bread is served regularly on 
; Wednesdays—not only because it is good, but because it is economical. 


on . At such low cost, Raisin Bread brings to your table a goodness 
| that delights your family. It is the most inexpensive of treats. And 
| ee it is as healthful and nourishing as it is delicious! 


Get Raisin Bread at its best—on Wednesdays. Every week— 
everywhere bakers prepare a special baking for mid-week. Get it 
fresh from the ovens—perfect loaves generously filled with plump 
and flavory Sun-Maid Raisins. 


Grocers 


To make sure of having it every Wednesday, place a standing 
order with your baker or grocer. 


Endorsed by bakers everywhere, including the American Bakers’ Association, the Retail 
Bakers’ Association of America, and the Bread and Cake Bakers’ Association of Ganada 
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Use this wrench on them 


d 


OMEWHERE in almost every- 
body’s tool box there is an ancient 
and toothless wrench. Give it a nut to 
turn that has nice square corners and 
it can usually dothejob sooner or later. 


But suppose the nut is battered and 
worn on the edges or—worst of all— 
suppose you want to get hold of a 
slippery pipe or rod. That’s when 
you need the sharp, sure grip of a 
Walworth Stillson. Useall the strength 
you want. Those deep-toothed jaws 
will never slip—once they are set. 


There are all kinds of household 
jobs—dozens of them—that no other 
kind of wrench can fix so quickly. As 
a handy man round the house and the 
car you can boost your amateur rating 
one hundred per cent with 
a handy 10-inch Walworth 
Stillson to help you. Hard- 
ware and auto supply dealers sell 


all sizes of genuine Walworth Still- 
son Wrenches from 6 to 48 inches. 


Mark isn’t om your 
wrench, Walworth 
quality isn’t in it. 


id theyll never slip 


To hold or turn bars, 
rods or bolts. 


To couple or uncouple 
a hose nozzle. 


To turn your screw 
driver on a rusty screw. 


WALWORTH 


Stillson Wrench 


“The Handy Helper in Every Home’’ 


A complete WALWORTH MANUFACTURING CO. 
line of Valves, Boston, Mass. 
Fittings and Plants at Boston and Kewanee, Ill. 


Tools ~~ ~ 


Sales Units and Distributors in Principal Cities of the World 


23,000 items 
for Steam, 
Water, Gas, 
Oiland Air 
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ability and for their character; for those 
qualities that a partner of the firm of J. P. 
Morgan & Co. simply had to possess. 

Toward the end of 1907 a friend who 
held a high position in one of our largest 
banks came to our office to see me. We had 
done business together and our relations 
were very friendly. Men in Wall Street 
may not do business.on a basis of friend- 
ship, but other things being equal one 
always likes to do business with a man one 
knows and likes. 

It was after banking hours when my 
friend called on me. I therefore assumed it 
was not a business visit. I was glad to see 
him and I told him so. 

“Jack,” he said, ‘‘here is something I 
want to show you,” and with that he pulled 
a letter from his pocket. 

I would explain that this was within a 
couple of months after the worst days of 
the panic of 1907 and everybody was still 
bruised and depressed. There were no signs 
of improvement in sight. Business was 
simply nil. It was the most dismal Christ- 
mas Wall Street had seen in a generation. 

““What is it?’’ I asked. 

He handed the letter to me and explained: 
‘A customer of our bank has asked us to do 
something for him. Your firm ought to be 
the one to help him. He would be a 
mighty good man to have on your books. 
Read that letter.” 

I did. It was signed by a Western man 
whom I knew: by name and reputation, one 
of the big industrial leaders in his section. 
He was the guiding spirit in a number of 
enterprises and, I had heard, was quite an 
active trader in securities at times.. Just 
now he had a lot of stocks that he believed 
in and did not wish to sell in such a market 
as we had then. In common with every- 
body who was anybody in business in the 
United States, he found himself in need of 
money and he wanted to borrow on those 
stocks of his. That would enable him to 
carry them as he wished and also take care 
of some of his pet enterprises. 


An Important Decision 


Well, what I had heard of this man and 
my own belief in the eventual improvement 
in the money market and in business gen- 
erally made me willing. I finished the letter 
and returned it to my banking friend, who 
said, “Jack, I thought you might want to 
do something with this. That man is a 
whale of a trader when things are right and 
this is an opportunity for you to make a 
valuable friend. What do you say?” 

“‘T say you are a brick to come to me with 
this. I am strong for it, but of course I’ll 
have to put it up to my senior partners. I'll 
tell you tomorrow what they say. It was 
mighty nice of you.” I felt he had hit the 
nail on the head. 

“Very well, Jack,”’ he said, and then we 
talked of other matters. He was a Harvard 
man, and as I was pretty active in the Har- 
vard Club at that time, there never was any 
lack of conversational material when one of 
the fellows called on me. 

The moment the banker left I conferred 
with Joe Williamson. He did not know 
any more about the Westerner than I did, 
but he agreed with me that things 
would mend and that such an opportunity 
to secure a big account should not be al- 
lowed to slip by. 

I called up my senior partner and told 
him about it. But in Boston they were even 
bluer than in New York. The gloom there 
was thicker. He thought that, in view of 
the country-wide depression of business and 
the condition of the world’s money markets, 
we shouldn’t take any new accounts, es- 
pecially one that would tie up so much 
capital. He then asked me what I thought 
about it. He was always very nice that 
way. Remember, I wasn’t very old or ex- 
perienced in those days. 

I told him that we had the money and 
the faith in the future. Here was an ac- 
count that in normal times we would have 
broken our necks trying to get, brought in 
to us on a silver platter. I myself felt so 
certain that we had seen the worst that I 
was strong for taking the Westerner’s ac- 
count. 

‘“And what does Joe think?” asked my 
senior. 

“Just as 1 do. We are both keen to get 
this,” I told him. 

“Go ahead, then,” he said; and so the 
next morning I told my banking friend that 
we had voted yes and were much obliged to 
him. We took the account and the stocks 
came into our office. 


-him on faith—on his reputation—and he 
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That Westerner for years had been in th 
habit of making frequent visits to Ne 
York and I was really counting on the per. 
sistence of that praiseworthy custom, 
thought I’d like to become personally ae 
quainted with him. There was no telling 
how much business he might give us, dullness 
or no dullness, for he was a trader of the 
first magnitude. 


passed and his regrettable absence persisted, 
also his appalling silence. 

Every now and then the Boston office 
would inquire about him and we would 
meekly report that there was no change in 
the situation. Still, I did not worry. I felt 
certain that he would prove a mighty good 
customer. i 

At the end of about six months the West. 
erner walked into our office and introdu 
himself. It was the first time I had eye; 
laid eyes on the man for whom we were car- 
rying a mighty big block of stock. I was 
glad to see him walk in, I can tell you. And 
after I had talked to him I felt still happier 
at having such a man for a customer, irre- 
spective of the profit of the account. That 
was seventeen years ago. Since that time 
we have done a great deal of business for 
him and with him and through him. He 
still has an account in our office. It has 
never been closed. I can say that we look 
upon him as our star customer and that 
personally we are very fond of him. _ 


Traders Who Keep Their Lemons 
I remember I told him that we had taken 


said, ‘‘ Well, that’s the way I took you!” 

It is the most satisfactory account we 
have ever had and I have told you howi 
came to us—through the personal friend 
ship of a banker who believed in us. 


stock market or of slowly sagging prices ar 
very trying to stockbrokers, not because wt 
don’t make commissions but because ow 
customers don’t make money. I have mak 
my money out of my work, and my worl 
has been directly or indirectly with or fo 
my customers. But they are always apt tt 
disregard advice, especially when their ae 
counts show them losses. Bi 

The other day at the Luncheon Clu 
several brokers talked about some of thi 
trials of their business. They agreed that i 
was not the alternations of feast and famin 
spells in the stock market that wore on th 
nerves but the cussedness of customers. — 

One man, whose surname is known wher 
ever there is an American who is familia) 
with the history of his own country, ob 
served, ‘‘ Will you tell me why it is then 
customer has bought several stocks fo 
divers reasons and all but one have gon 
against him and he has to lighten his load 
he invariably sells the one that has gone up 
the one that shows him a profit—that is t 
say, precisely the one which he did no 
make a mistake in buying? I have noticei 
that they do it every time. They get rido 
the good actor and keep the lame ducks. 
have men in my office who have made grea 
successes as merchants or manufacturer: 
excellent traders in their own lines, shrewd 
experienced business men. But when 1 
came to stocks they made the same inex 
plicable, unpardonable blunder. 

‘“‘T have often said to them: ‘You hav 
two lines of goods: one goes easy at you 
own price; the other doesn’t move. Wh 
should you sell? Does the fact that yo 
will have to cut your profit and take a los 
keep you from getting rid of your lemon 
Do you hang onto your slow-moving good 
and prepare to keep them in stock th 
next season? Why do you do in the stoc 
market the reverse of what your experien¢ 
has shown you to be good business?’ — 

‘You know how clever Larry Livingsto 
is, don’t you? Well, he was long of whea 
that showed him a profit, and of cotton tha 
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health, he sold his wheat and held his cot 
ton, and as a result he went broke. 
himself told me, ‘Having listened, I wa 
lost. I was merely playing another man 
game. Always sell what shows you a Jos 
and keep what shows you a profit. For 
man to violate all the laws that experien¢ 
has taught him to observe in order to pro: 
per is more than asinine.’ Larry Livingst© 
has said many other wise things ab0 
(Continued on Page 82) 
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When we decided to make a pen as a companion to 
Eversharp Pencil, we went about it in what seemed 
to us the most direct and sensible way. We had no 
thought of revolutionizing the pen industry. It was 
our intention simply to turn out a first rate writing 
instrument — with quality features at least equal to 
anything offered by our competitors. 

Having kept clear of high-flown ideas, we were 
frankly surprised and immensely pleased to find 
upon comparative tests of our new pen that we had 
made a product far ahead of present-day practice 
and principles. 

Much of our good fortune was due to disregard of 
a certain firmly entrenched tradition in pen-making. 

When the first fountain pens were produced many 
years ago, the barrel of the pen itself contained the 
ink, so, of course, the entire pen had to be constructed 
of materials resistant to corrosion by ink acids. 


Now that the older types of pens have given place 
to the modern self-filler, however, the pen-barrel no 
longer holds the ink, but simply contains and protects 
the soft rubber sac, which is actually the ink fount. 


Yet pens continue to be constructed of materials 
proof against the corroding action of ink chiefly be- 
cause their use has become traditional in the industry. 


Since we were not bound by tradition, naturally we 


chose to make our pen of the material which, accord- 
ing to our exhaustive tests, appeared to be the most 
practical. We decided upon all-metal construction, 
and in this way secured — 


FIRST— greater ink capacity. The metal walls of the barrei 
being much thinner because the material is stronger, permit the use 
of a much larger ink sac. 


SECOND — greater strength. The metal barrel and cap of the 
Wahl Pen do not crack or chip. The pen will withstand falls upon 
hard bare floors, sharp blows, heavy pressure, and other unusual 
abuse. It has the same resistance under punishment as a well made 
watch case. 


THIRD — light weight and good balance. The metal construc- 
tion permits comfortable size and proper distribution of weight, 
securing hand comfort and maximum writing ease. 


FOURTH — beauty. Of course we chose gold and silver as the 
metals from which to make the Wahl Pen for the same reason that 
the jeweler employs these precious metals for watch cases. They 
are serviceable and beautiful. Place a Wahl Pen alongside a fine 
watch and it looks just as companionable as it does alongside an 
Eversharp Pencil. 


FIFTH — temperature control. Metal barrel and cap permit a 
more perfect compensation for effects of expansion and con- 
traction, insuring an even flow of ink under all conditions of 
temperature. 


To sum up the new Wahl all-metal construction: 
It has revolutionized the pen industry! We didn’t 
expect to do it but we did! 


See and try the Wahl Pen at your dealer’s. 


Gold-filled or silver models — $5 to $10. Uncon- 
ditionally guaranteed. 


Made in the U.S. A. by THE WAHL COMPANY, Chicago 
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—than we had hoped to make 


i 

| 

| 

| We realize that the final perfection of a pen is 

| the pen point. We make our own points to our 
own standards and designs, Inspection is un- 
usually rigid. We can guarantee that every 
Wahl point is perfect. Solid gold, iridium- 


| Canadian Factory, THE WAHL COMPANY, Ltd., Toronto 
tipped for long wear and velvety smoothness.in 


Manufacturers of the Wahl Eversharp and the Wahl All-Metal Fountain Pen 


WAAL PEN 


writing. Points in a variety of shapes and 
tempers to suit every hand. 
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They Wouldn't Accept 


—and she wondered why 


HE last time she entertained, several of her friends 

went home early. And now they declined this in- 

vitation. What was wrong? What had she done 
/ to cause herself so much embarrassment? 


The next day Bernice, her closest friend and confidante, 
dropped in for tea. Conversation drifted inevitably to 
this unsolved problem, 


“T couldn’t have mentioned it if you hadn’t brought up 
the subject,” said Bernice. “But I have often-been on the 
point of telling you. Charming as your home is, I have 
noticed how frequently it is uncomfortable due to the 
eccentricities of your heating system. 


“Do you remember how hot and stuffy it was at the last 
party—and how cold when you entertained the Bradfords? 
Mrs. Bradford even was forced to throw a wrap over her 
shoulders before the evening was over! We had the same 
trouble until we installed the Minneapolis Heat Regulator.” 


TheAfINNEAPOLIS” 


HEAT REGULATOR 


“The Heart of the Heating Plant” 


keeps the temperature uniform. Rooms are never under- 
heated or overheated as when drafts, dampers or valves 
are regulated by hand. All day long the temperature stays 
at the level desired. At night it drops to a lower level. 
In the morning, the rooms warm up at 
the time you wish. All this is done au- 
tomatically!] Nobody bothers or worries 
about temperature regulation. Real com- 
fort on ¥% to ¥ less fuel. 

These advantages are fully explained in 
the booklet, “The Proper Operation of 
the Home Heating Plant,” which covers 
all forms of heating systems and contains 
simple rules for saving fuel. Mailed free 
on request. 

MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR CO. 


Established 1885 


2803 Fourth Ave. So. Minneapolis, Minn, 


Sold and installed by branch offices in prin- 
cipal cities and 20,000 heating contractors. 


Dependable automatic control is indispen- 
sable on oil burners. The Minneapolis comes 
as standard equipment on leading makes. 
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speculation. But though I repeat them to 
my customers incessantly they remain un- 
taught.” 

“Yes,” said Ernest West, head of the 
wire house of West & Holley, “but another 
type is just as bad, and that is the wise 
chap who knows that the game is crooked 
and protects himself accordingly. We don’t 
let such Solomons in if we can help it, but 
once in a while one of them slips into the 
office and trades and makes everybody un- 
comfortable while he lasts. In common 
with most Smart Alecks he invariably loses 
out and disappears, but he leaves unpleas- 
ant memories behind him. I recall a chap 
named Billings who had an account with 
us. He was the kind of customer who thinks 
that if he puts in an order at the market, 
the broker steals an eighth or a quarter. 
He tells you he knows you don’t make it 
but that the specialist probably does. You 
know the type: the kind that in the end 
buys fake oil stocks thinking to unload be- 
fore the promoter does. As arule I tell the 
customers’ man to tell his flock what Larry 
Livingston has said on the subject. You 
know, some years ago Larry cleaned up big 
in our office, and his trading maxims are 
passed around several times a day. Larry, 
in the book of his reminiscences, says: ‘I 
can’t trade with a limit. I must take my 
chances with the market because what I 
am trying to beat is the market and not a 
particular price. When I think I should 
sell I sell. When I think stocks will go up 
I buy. There is an essential difference 
between betting on fluctuations and antici- 
pating advances and declines. It is the dif- 
ference between gambling and speculation.’ 

“We never could make this chap Billings 
grasp these commonplaces of stock trading. 
One day he came into the office looking as 
important as six congressmen-elect or the 
general in chief of the Santo Domingo 
Army. Of course I knew he had a hot one, 
and I am unprincipled enough to admit 
that I was glad of it, as it was time he 
underwent a little chastening. Well, he 
didn’t disclose the source of his informa- 
tion. He simply gave an order to buy one 
hundred Piggly Wiggly at 64. I was on the 
point of dissuading him when I remembered 
his educational needs and decided to give 
the ticker a chance to teach him. 

“Of course the usual thing. happened. 
The stock rose. More; it rose by leaps and 
bounds. It soared. 

“The day it got to around 140, Billings, 
who had, of course, been urged to take his 
profit before that level was reached, de- 
cided to cash in. He gave us an order to 
sell. I don’t remember what the price was, 
but he was advised to make it at the mar- 
ket. Billings said no; he wasn’t going to 
give anybody a couple of hundred dollars 
of brokerage graft if he could help it. That 
stock was moving about too energetically, 
and he figured, I suppose, that we wouldn’t 
give him the right price by a point or two if 
he made his order at the market.” 


Good Riddance 


“Well, the stock began to break. It 
showed quite a decline when he canceled 
his first selling order and gave us a fresh one 
at a much lower price, but still at a fixed 
limit. Again we suggested that he make it 
at the market, but he claimed orders of that 
kind merely made brokers careless about 
the execution. Of course you know what he 
was really hinting at. Well, the price went 
down some more and he lowered his limit 
but still would not give us a chance to sell 
for what we could get. Pretty soon the 
stock went so far below the high of that 
movement that he withdrew his selling 
order altogether. As soon as he did that the 
stock rallied and sold at the last figure he 
had given us. It looked as if the upward 
movement had resumed, so he astutely put 
in a selling order above the last quotation 
on the tape. Of course the price thereupon 
started to go down. Just before the close he 
marked down his limit, but not enough. 

‘*Much earlier in the day there had been 
all manner of rumors, and before the close it 
was plain that the stock was cornered. The 
next day the stock was stricken from the 
list and he couldn’t sell it on the Stock Ex- 
change. Eventually he sold it through 
some other brokers, over the counter, at a 
substantial loss. I told him in a nasty 
voice that it served him right and that I 
personally was delighted with the outcome 
of his bad trading technic. My hopes were 
realized, for he got mad and closed his ac- 
count with us. I’ve told his story because 
I consider his a typical case. 


-one hundred shares—from his pocket, 
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“We had another customer, whose atti 
tude was the reverse of Billings’. I remem 
ber that he was a terrible bear on Stut; 
when that stock began its meteoric career 
The higher it went the more bearish he be 
came. But his bearishness was altogethe; 
vocal. He wasn’t short a share. He was on 
of those natural-born crape-hangers wh; 
get prejudices against stocks and agains: 
special movements and take their spite oy 
in mouth work. They add to the gloom 0, 
customers’ rooms everywhere. In our offig 


their eruptions; they sometimes happen t¢ 
be right and their happiness then is ¢ 
pleasure to listen to for the next six months 


him, ‘ 


like to ask you.’ 
“What is it?’ asked Dan. % 
““Tf you are so bearish on Stutz why 
don’t you sell it short?’ a 
“This was said in the hearing of the en. 
tire office. All the other customers began t¢ 
laugh. They are no different from human 
beings elsewhere. Dan got red in the face 
and said, ‘You just watch me. I was only 
waiting for my price.’ He turned to one of 
our men, ostentatiously handed him a sell. 
ing slip and said, in a loud voice, for the 
benefit of the grinning customers all about 
him, ‘Sell that short for me, will you?” 


- 


EPEes 


His Pet Grievance 4 

ya 

“Our office manager was standing nea) 
by when this happened. We had a hunch 
that it wasn’t a safe thing to trade 
Stutz. No bouquets, please. Well, ou 
manager stepped up to Dan and said, ‘I 
sorry, Dan, but the firm has decided not te 
take any more short-selling orders in Stutz, 
We're just posting a notice to that effect on 
the bulletin board.’ __ ,¥ 
“Dan nodded, put his order to sell one 
hundred shares at the market in his posit 
walked over to a desk and wrote another 
order—this time to buy one hundred shar 
of Stutz. He came back and handed it 
the manager without saying a word. 
“Inside of two hours Stutz was up 2( 
points. Then he took his first order—to sell 


handed it in and waited. It was a market 
order, and when he put it in the price wa 
201% points above what Stutz had been 
selling at when the rest of the office goaded 
him into giving that unaccepted short-selling 
order. When it was executed the price was 
2234 points above, so that he took a 20- 
point profit. I call that good trading. Ifhe 
had tried to limit his order he would not 
have made a cent, because we couldn’t haye 
executed it for him.” i 

“Yes,” said a former fellow clerk of mine 
who is now head of an active commission 


I was office manager for Malone, Tobin 
& Co., I became acquainted with Col, 


why and what the company’s pros 
were, I also became very bullish and I put 
my customers into Dolomite. We begat 
buying it at under 30 and bought it all the 
way up to 50. Around 55 I was as bullish 
as ever. I had every reason to be, for the 
value was there and I could not see why lt 
shouldn’t keep right on going up to around 
75, and I did not hesitate to say what I be 


lieved, for I really thought that 75 was 4 
¥ 


for the last two or three days. The inside 
Colonel 


holder of Dolomite. 
(Continued on Page 84) 
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(Continued from Page 82) 

“Of course I thought of my customers, 
who were all nice chaps—customers always 
are, when they follow your advice and are 
willing to back your opinion with their 
money—and I was anxious that they should 
take their profits at once. So I hustled out 
of the private office into the customers’ 
room and began work. I had been vocifer- 
ously bullish up to the minute I had been 
summoned into our senior partner’s office, 
eee I had to give some excuse for my volte- 
ace, 

“T approached my nice customers, who 
had taken my advice to buy Dolomite so 
dutifully. I said to the first, ‘Bill, sell that 
Dolomite of yours.’ 

““* What?’ said Bill incredulously. 

““*Vou’ve got a nice profit. Get out.’ 

“*Why?’ he asked disagreeably. 

“Tt doesn’t act right,’ I said. How 
could I tell him the truth? 

“*Bosh!’ said Bill. ‘It acts allright. It’s 
had a big rise. There’s bound to be a little 
profit-taking now. But she’ll go right up 
again. Why, you yourself said this morn- 
ing you looked to see it sell at 75.’ 

““*T’ve changed my mind,’ I began. 

***Change it back,’ said Bill. ‘Now, beat 
it!’ 


“The next man I talked to gave me 
pretty much the same reception and posi- 
tively refused to take my advice. I went 
down the line. I pleaded and threatened 
and begged and insulted—all in vain. Not 
aman would sell his Dolomite, and I knew 
what the president of the company was 
doing. 

“Just about that time one of the news 
agencies sent out a bulletin. It was the 
usual sort, blaming the decline on a bear 
raid and predicting all sorts of dire things 
for the reckless shorts. 

““There!’ said my customers like a 
Greek chorus. ‘That explains the weak- 
ness.’ 

“The next day we got a big selling order 
from Byrne. The news agencies printed one 
of the customary interviews with a promi- 
nent insider, only this time it was Colonel 
Byrne himself. The colonel technically 
told the truth. He gave the earnings of the 
company and said that nothing had hap- 
pened in the Dolomite trade to warrant 
selling the stock. At the same time, he did 
not say that he had that very morning 
given us an order to sell ten thousand shares 
for his account. 

“Well, that made me resume my cam- 
paign. I went at those chaps hammer and 
tongs; I told them everything, except the 
actual truth, which I couldn’t tell, and 
which, as a matter of fact, it wasn’t neces- 
sary to tell them. They had a profit and I 
wanted them to take it before it shrank still 
further. But to a man they refused. Of 
course under the inside selling the stock 
was heavy and lower.’ 


Good Advice Rejected 


“Finally I was driven to calling for mar- 
gins on the stock, and I got a few customers 
out that way and incidentally made them 
my enemies for life. One of them got quite 
angry and was pretty nasty to me in the 
hearing of the office, and so I laid him out. 
I was so angry that I gave them all fits. 
I said: ‘You damn fools have known me for 
years. You’ve all made money on balance 
following my advice. And hereI put youinto 
a stock that showed you all at one time from 
10 to 25 points’ profit and you ask me for 
reasons. The best reason of all is that I tell 
you to get out of that stock. The same man 
that put you in says to take your profit. If 
you don’t want to listen, don’t. Hold on 
until you have a loss. But the first man 
that whines to me later on gets the merry 
ha-ha.’ 

“Some of the fellows had known me for 
years and they suspected something was up 
that I couldn’t talk about, so at last they 
got rid of their Dolomite. But I think fully 
one-half of my customers held on. That 
stock went down to about 35 without a 
rally and then the market got into a period 
of depression and all prices sagged. Dolo- 
mite got down to about 20 or 22. We made 
most of the stubborn customers take up 
the stock. The price has gone below 10 
since then. And those chaps all had a 
handsome profit once.”’ 

The experiences of these friends with 
their customers are the common experience 
of most stockbrokers. We had our share in 
those dull days following the panic. It was 
all a part of the business. Of course I would 
have you understand that we were always 
trying to improve our service. The increase 
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in our wire connections and in our branch 
offices was giving us more people to appeal 
to, more customers. 

In our bond-selling campaigns we had to 
appeal to investors. We gave facts and 
figures that established the value of the 
bonds. The time-honored custom of giving 
tips, which are merely promises of quick 
and unearned profits, does not work with 
careful investors. We early realized that a 
much better system could be introduced 
into our stock-trading department. We 
gradually improved our market letters. We 
made them different from the usual run of 
them. One of our partners in Boston con- 
ceived the idea of a statistical department. 
It would be in line with our other plans to 
improve our service and to prepare for the 
better times in the stock market that we 
felt sure were coming. 

Luck was with Bronson & Barnes. A 
young man with a decided penchant for the 
study of economics, graduated from Har- 
vard that year. He had a keen, analytical 
mind and as clear a vision as you can find 
in a human being; also definite views as to 
the kind of work he wished to do for a liv- 
ing. The ability to see straight is not as 
common as you might imagine. # 

Much of what is called straight thinking 
is merely straight seeing—a dispassionate, 
impersonal, common-sensible attitude to- 
ward things and people which enables one 
to see said things and people as they actu- 
ally are and not as one would like them to 
be or, indeed, as they may get to be at 
some future date. 


Young Tully Taken On 


This young Harvard graduate made up 
his mind that he would do better by him- 
self and by his employers in a stockbroker’s 
office than in a bank. It was characteristic 
of him that he spent three weeks collecting 
data about the various firms of brokers in 
Boston before he got a friend of Colonel 
Bronson to give him a letter of introduction. 
He called at our office in Boston, and told 
Colonel Bronson that he hoped to go to 
work for Bronson & Barnes. 

“Doing what?”’ asked the colonel. 

“Y’d like to establish a statistical de- 
partment for you,” answered young Tully. 

“What qualifications have you?” asked 
the colonel. 

Tully told him what theoretical training 
he had, and his study of railroad, industrial 
and sociological statistics in college. The 
colonel then said: ‘‘I think you are on the 
right track and I am convinced, personally, 
that any house which hopes to amount to 
something in the next ten years must es- 
tablish a statistical department which will 
be prepared at all times to give intelligent 
advice to its customers and clients. But 
this is no time to begin such work. The 
market is in a wretched condition, public 
confidence is at a low ebb and commission 
houses like ours are under the necessity of 
cutting expenses and not increasing them. 

“‘T wish you would write me a letter so 
that I shall have it as a matter of record 
telling me just what preparation you have 
made which you think would be of value to 
us in our business, and at the same time 
continue your observation of market condi- 
tions and affairs, and when you think the 
time has arrived for better markets and 
better business get in touch with me again 
and I’ll see if we cannot find some use for 
you.” 

Young Tully says that he himself had no 
such picture of possibilities open to him as 
Colonel Bronson himself had, because it 
stood to reason that the colonel actually 
visualized the future demands of the finan- 
cial world for trained economic service. 
However, he went home and wrote a letter 
the next day, very carefully prepared, de- 
tailing the subjects covered at college which 
in his opinion should be of use to a modern 
brokerage business. He also said he was 
ready to go to work at once because he was 
convinced that the worst had been seen and 
business would improve. There was thus 
room for him in the organization of Bron- 
son & Barnes. 

Young Tully was asked to call. This time 
he saw Patrick Malloy. You will remember 
that Malloy started out as sole office boy 
and, indeed, as entire office force of the 
young firm of Bronson & Barnes back in 
1888 and by his unusual abilities and devo- 
tion to his work was made a partner a few 
years later. Malloy listened sympathet- 
ically to young Tully and‘hired him to con- 
duct a statistical department for the firm, 
which would not be merely a collection of 
reports and publications but would have to 
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engage actively in the work of advising 
clients in the solution of all investment and 
speculative problems through the intelli- 
gent interpretation of all facts affecting in 
any degree the value of securities and the 
changes in trade, commerce and finance. 

Today Tully is a valued partner. I con- 
sider him one of the most remarkable minds 
in Wall Street and one of the most useful 
men in the country. 

That is how we came to develop our sta- 
tistical department, which has proved so 
valuable to our customers and therefore to 
ourselves. Companies are investigated. 
We find out about their business specifi- 
cally and about their business generally, as 
reflected by the business of other com- 
panies in the same line. Facts and their 
interpretation are what we try to give. I 
assure you that the reports of our statisti- 
cal department have time and again acted 
as a brake on the excessive enthusiasm of 
many of our customers. 

Today well-equipped brokerage houses 
have followed our example and conduct 
such statistical departments. These, as 
much as any other one factor, have helped 
to reduce the losses of stock speculation as 
it was formerly conducted. It has put an 
end to blind plunging or hunch playing by 
otherwise intelligent men. Stock traders 
today are more businesslike. Of course 
nothing can make trading in securities 100 
per centimmune from loss, but the old-style 
buying or selling of stocks and bonds on 
mere hearsay is too expensive to be tolerated 
today. 

An old and valued friend, a broker who re- 
tired from active business a few years ago, 
does not share my views. Possibly his idle- 
ness after thirty years of activity in Wall 
Street, has made him irritable, for he said 
to me the other day: ‘‘ We also have a very 
good statistical department, and through it 
we render easily available to our customers 
no end of valuable information. But I have 
yet to find that any client of our firm has 
ever consulted this department to learn 
whether we had any data whatever con- 
cerning the real value of the particular 
stock in which he had decided to trade. 
About bonds—that is, about investments— 
yes. But about stocks in which he desired 
to make a turn, the customer has usually 
preferred not to be told any facts. Some- 
times, usually after the purchase showed a 
loss, a customer has asked for what he 
would call the dope on it. But even then 
he wasn’t looking for the truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth. He really 
wanted to find some hope or some justifica- 
tion—something that would show he had 
not been an utter ass to buy that stock. I 
have found two classes of customers—the 
wise and the d. f.; and the latter don’t 
want any statistics or facts. They want 
an excuse for what they do in the stock 
market and they number about 95 per cent 
of the total.” 


Pasteur’s Wise Saying 


That, I submit, is the old-fashioned 
broker’s vjew. Not that my friend is a 
cynic, but he simply does not realize the 
change in conditions which has brought 
about the change in the customer as well as 
in the broker. I told you about the origin 
of our statistical department merely to 
convey to you how we prepared for the 
change that was bound to come. The busi- 
ness even then was changing and we were 
changing with it. I did not and could not 
see clearly and definitely what problems we 
might be called upon to face ten or twenty 
years later, but I knew we couldn’t stand 
still. We must advance if we were to profit 
by the progress of the country. It was not 
so much the installing of new or different 
office machinery to take care of future 
needs—needs that we could not anticipate 
because we could not visualize in detail the 
new business. But we might prepare for it. 
The best and perhaps the only preparation 
possible, I felt, was in maintaining the 
proper state of mind. 

Preparedness pays in business as in war 
or polities or science. Pasteur, one of the 
greatest men of our time, has said, ‘‘In the 
fields of observation chance favors only 
the mind that is prepared.”’ He referred to 
the truly scientific investigator, the man 
with the prepared mind; and by ‘“‘chance”’ 
he meant the unexpected happening that 
affords you an opportunity to go forward— 
if you are ready for it; ready with your 
mind to grasp the real meaning of that 
observed phenomenon! 

We were sure that some day we must do 
more business—more new business as well 


. 
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as more old business. That thought was: 


constantly-in our minds; and when in due 
time our chance came we were “favored,” 


story is to my mind the greatest business 
romance ever lived by an American. 

The man’s name was George Baldwin 
Townsend. He was one of the pioneers of the 


Shopping for Funds 


Townsend built an automobile and ad- 
vertised it and improved it year by year 
and sold it by the dozen and by the hun- 
dred and by the thousand, until he was 
recognized as a greatly successful manufac- 
turer. He made enormous profits; but all 
that money he put back into the business, 
He expanded amazingly, for not conten 
with the success of the Townsend ear, he 
bought the controlling interests in other 
companies making popular makes, and he 
combined all those plants into the famous 
Consolidated Auto Corporation. ; 

The automobile business literally jumped 
forward under Townsend’s tremendous 
driving force. His sales—for a new indus- 
try—were enormous, and his profits, large 
as they were, continued to go into building 
new plants or enlarging the old ones. He 
foresaw the tremendous demand that was 
coming, and he tried to prepare for it. The 
value of his real-estate holdings and plant 
buildings and machinery and other tangible 
assets soon rose into the millions. As for 


prodigy with as kindly an eye as it even 
then deserved. ; ; 
The credit men knew that some of the 
auto companies were making big money, 
but they were not equally sure of the per- 
manence of the profits. x 
George Townsend became a very rich 
man, but his wealth was all in automobile 
factories that paid handsomely. Whenevei 
the Consolidated Auto Corporation needed 
money it gave notes to the banks; and the 
banks, for greater security, insisted that 


in the future of the industry was so strong 
that he saw no danger to himself in indors 


Townsend—unless it was something t¢ 
build more motor factories with. 
Notes have an uncomfortable habit 0 
falling due at inconvenient times. The 
Consolidated Auto notes all came due just 
about in the middle of the money panic 0! 
1910. There was no Federal Reserve Sys 
tem then, and we used to have panics ant 
all the attendant troubles, financial, com: 
mercial and psychological. 
The lenders did not wish to renew th 
Consolidated Auto notes; they were afraic 
to, or possibly they did not have the mone} 
to spare. At all events George Townsent 
was compelled to go shopping for funds 
seeking some brave soul to finance his com 
pany’s needs. His company’s commercia 
showing was remarkable. It was clearly a 
sound a business as any, and more pr 
able than most; but also it was like the 
telephone in its early stages—that is, mor 
or less of a gamble from the investor! 
standpoint. Not necessarily unsafe, yo 
know, but somewhat uncertain. It had n( 
historical background. There was no Wa} 
of forecasting the permanence of the pros 
perity. However, George Townsend ha 
the faith in himself and in his company: 
(Continued on Page 89) a 


(Continued from Page 84 
2 that could remove mountains of 
yu: from the minds of bankers, and he 


te’ safe to help the Consolidated Auto 
poration to the extent of forming a 
mate to underwrite $15,000,000 of 
ti. These he would use to take up the 
d tes—and build more plants! ‘ 

h2 interest was fixed at a pretty high 
¢-money was mighty scarce, remem- 
r-and in addition the bankers asked and 
j1ed as a bonus some preferred and 
ion stock of the Consolidated Auto 
yration: 

w bear in mind and keep it before you 
vis, that George Townsend paid that 
. out of his own pocket. I mean, that 
» referred and common stock given as 
ilucement to the bankers’ syndicate to 
yohe company’s notes, came out of 


sold afterward at above $1500 a 
! That same company which in 1910 
) much trouble in borrowing $15,000,- 
. dozen years later, or say, in its bal- 
sesheet of 1923, showed in one item a 
ris of $132,000,000! Next to the 
id States Steel Corporation and the 


t] greatest manufacturing concern in 
spuntry, if not in the world. 
those dull days I was keen for any 
siess that came along, and those notes 
pse terms looked good. We were sure 
- uld make our customers share our 
ence, and so we went into the Con- 
Auto syndicate. We duly sold 
lotment of those notes without great 


att 


e. 
'\t is how we first became interested in 
-company financing. A short time 
eyard, Julian T. Southworth, founder, 
sent and largest stockholder of the 
orth Motor Company, sold a block 
ered stock to Martin Manley & Co., 
nkers, and gave as a bonus an equal 
at of common stock. The selfsame 
‘on stock afterward sold at $280 a 
‘that price being based on the com- 
Today the Southworth 


€ or common stock, or anything except 
s, in order to finance itself. 


e Case of Howell & Stewart 


aiater on was referred to as the sensa- 
ne success of Bronson & Barnes as 
n stockbrokers. Another important 
it camealittlelater. And whileI have 
3 maintained that the Wall Street life 
as tragical or as melodramatic as fic- 
1 riters try to make it, I admit freely 
tere is often a touch of real romance 
uthe career of some of our Wall Street 
ni 


he incidents had much to do with 


h 
i 
i 
1S, 


—— 


e the case of Howell & Stewart. 


7 


ks for Henry Stannard, of Stannard 
98 who specialized in commercial paper. 
fc old-fashioned but mighty well man- 
diffice of Stannard’s they gained an 
\te knowledge of the character, stand- 
aj earning capacity of merchants and 


l pough, Howell bought a seat on the 
4 ‘or’! 
n 


ik that they were sure they would make 
Wess as stockbrokers; and they also 
nid to do something in their old spe- 
t; of commercial paper. They would 
nade instantly good if they had not 
S| to go into business at that particular 
e\(n that awful depression and dullness 
167 made money in Wall Street. 
t:, those boys worked hard and kept 
uPurage up. In the back of their heads 
yiad an idea: They were sure there 
> joney In a line that nobody in Wall 
had tried. They knew, from having 
: their paper, that there were mer- 
enterprises that paid well and had 
ass credit, that were owned by indi- 
Ws or by close corporations. These 


- 


‘Motor Company, Consolidated Auto 


2 Howell and Jack Stewart started’ 
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might be sold to the public in the shape of 
preferred stocks paying dividends at 7 or 8 
per cent. There would be various commis- 
sions in such deals and if they became 
known as specialists in the stocks they 
brought out they would be likely to have an 
income at all times. 

To sell these big but not generally known 
moneymakers to the public became their 
aim in life. It was a case of bringing 
buyer and seller together. The sellers, the 
men who owned the concern, were not al- 
ways willing to share their good thing or 
else didn’t need any financing. And as for 
the buyer, the public, it was blissfully un- 
conscious that there were any such bargains 
anywhere. 

With men of the Howell and Stewart 
type, waiting for an opportunity usually 
consists of going out in the early dawn and 
prodding opportunity with a pitchfork be- 
fore any of the neighbors are up. 

They are apt to do their waiting about 
a mile and a half or a month and a half 
ahead of their competitors. 


A Forlorn Hope 


One day Charlie Howell came to see me. 
He said he had called on every house in the 
street that made a specialty of bringing out 
issues of securities for corporations and 
that he had not succeeded in interesting 
any of the regulars in his scheme. He fin- 
ished, ‘‘ And now I’ve come to you.” 

‘And why do you come to me?”’ I asked. 
1 had no idea what the deal might be. 

“Because I know, first, that you will 
listen to facts and not to fears or preju- 
dices; and second, that, given the facts, 
you will draw your own conclusions and 
act accordingly, no matter what the prece- 
dents may be. I think this deal is a good 
one for us. I’ll tell you the facts and then 
you tell me whether Bronson & Barnes will 
come in or not.” 

“Well, Charlie,” I said, “‘I can see that 
you are trying to sell me something that 
must be mighty hard to dispose of. You 
admit that I am a forlorn hope. Your com- 
pliments clinch it. Now what’s the deal?” 

“T’ll tell you all about it, of course. Do 
you know anything about the chain-store 
business?’’ 

“I know that some of them do an enor- 
mous business. Properly managed they 
ought to make a lot of money.” 

“They do. Did you ever hear of P. P. 
Peltier?”’ 

“The name is familiar. I’ve seen it often, 
but I can’t quite place it.” 

““You’ve seen it on Blue Store fronts in 
every city of over fifty thousand inhabit- 
ants in any and all the Atlantic States.” 

“Well?” 

“Here is the deal. I’ve got an option on 
a minimum of ten thousand shares and a 
maximum of twenty thousand shares of 
P. P. Peltier & Co. preferred stock and as 
much common stock as bonus. The pre- 
ferred pays 7 per cent. It has earned and 
paid its dividend from the day its business 
was incorporated. Now old Peltier is get- 
ting along in years. I’ve been at him to sell 
some of his stock for ages, and he gave me 
the option four days ago. I am to get it 
provided I get some bankers to help me 
swing the deal, for the old man knows our 
resources are not equal to this task. I 
started hustling, as I told you, and all [ 
have to show for my pains is to report 
nothing doing.” 

It sounded good to me. There would be 
no difficulty in checking up the figures of 
earnings, and so on. I thought we could 
place the stock. It would be a profitable 
deal. It would take us into a new field—the 
merchandising of securities. It was worth 
trying. It was one of the things I had been 
getting ready for. 

“I'd like to go in, Charlie,” I said, ‘but 
of course I must put it up to my partners. 
In the meantime, before I speak to them, 
suppose you and I go over all the facts and 
figures available.” 

“‘Fine!’’ he said. He was so anxious to 
put that deal through that he went to his 
office, got all his facts together and came 
back to my office with them inside of an 
hour. 

I went over the entire situation with him 
and I was keener than ever to go into it. I 
was sure it would succeed. I was more than 
sure I wanted to take what was a first step 
into new territory—that might prove 
enormously profitable and would give us 
another source of income. I spent two days 
getting my facts and figures together. On 
the third day I called up my senior partners 
in Boston. 
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I laid the Peltier financing before them. 
I told them what I had learned of their 
business and of the record of dividends and 
of our breaking into the game of merchan- 
dising securities. It struck me it was a 
good stock to break in with. 

But my partners did not share my enthu- 
siasm. They did not wish to do any busi- 
ness with the Peltier stores. The financial 
markets were full of uncertainty and they’d 
rather stay out. 

I knew it was no use my arguing. My 
senior partners were mighty good business 
men. They made up their minds quickly, 
but they always had good reasons. I felt, 
however, that in this instance they were de- 
terred from going in by my failure to make 
the plan sound as attractive as Charlie 
Howell had made it to me. So I said to 
Mr. Barnes, “If Howell will go to Boston 
to talk to you about it will you give him a 
hearing?”’ 

“Of course,’”’ answered Mr. Barnes, who 
is not only the kindest but the fairest- 
minded man in the world. 

The very next morning Charlie Howell 
went to Boston. He is a very attractive 
chap and one of the best salesmen I ever 
saw. He had no difficulty in selling the 
proposition to my senior partners. When 
he finished talking they were as enthusias- 
tic as I was. So we told Charlie that we 
would go in with him and do the business, 
and he hurried on to old man Peltier and 
told him he had the needed banking help 
and was ready to exercise his option. 

Of course we asked to be allowed to 
make an examination of the company’s 
business. We had our experts go over the 
plant—the hundred and odd stores—and 
also expert accountants go over their 
books. By the time the auditors had fin- 
ished their reports to us the general busi- 
ness situation had improved considerably. 
This meant that our work would be easier 
than we had expected. 

Of course during all that time, as we were 
confident that our experts’ reports were to 
be satisfactory, we had gone ahead with 
our preparations for selling the securities. 
I remember that one Sunday we had sales- 
men from all our offices come to New York. 
They cheerfully gave up an entire Sunday 
to attend a meeting at which the Peltier 
chain-stores business was discussed and the 
prospects and merits of the securities care- 
fully analyzed. By the time Charlie Howell 
and I got through making speeches to our 
salesmen they knew all about the proposi- 
tion, and the next day they started enthu- 
siastically on their preliminary work. 

Two days later we offered to the public 
twenty thousand shares of preferred stock 
at 98. The offer carried with it the privilege 
of buying one-fourth of a share of common 
stock at 25 for every share of preferred 
stock bought, or five thousand shares of 
common stock in all. The company would 
apply to list these securities on the New 
York Stock Exchange. 


New Fields Opened 


Half an hour after the books were opened 
for subscription the entire issue was sold. 
It was a great success. 

I was more than delighted. I saw a new 
and profitable field for Bronson & Barnes. 
Howell & Stewart had been right in their 
choice of a new business to finance, and we 
had established what had been a strong 
suspicion on our part—namely, that busi- 
ness men throughout the country would 
welcome the opportunity to buy the stocks 
of successful private corporations if a mar- 
ket were provided for them by listing on the 
Stock Exchange. They were sure of a good 
return on the purchase price, and there was 
in addition the reasonable hope of an ad- 
vance in the price through improvement in 
the business or through the medium of a 
bull market. We made a nice profit on the 
transaction—several hundred thousand 
dollars—but it was worth a great deal more 
to Bronson & Barnes to arrive by actual ex- 
perience at the conclusion that there was 
a market for such securities. I’ll say here, 
in order to close that Peltier chain-store 
incident, that the preferred stock has been 
retired and new stock issued in exchange 
for the old. That new stock is selling today 
at a price equivalent to three hundred and 
fifty dollars a share for the original com- 
mon stock which we sold to our customers 
for twenty-five dollars a share. It turned 
out a very good deal for the bankers and for 
the customers. 

Those young chaps, Howell and Stewart, 
were right, and they followed their initial 
success with other chain-store flotations 
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which have also proved highly profitable 
They are the leading specialists in that line 
of Stock Exchange business. They devel- 
oped it out of nothing but imagination and 
courage, and they’ve earned their fortune, 
which is considerable. Their customers, I 
may remark here, have had no reason to 
feel sorry. It was something that could not 
have been done in previous years because 
the time was not ripe for it. But that is the 
way the broadening of the present stock- 
market activities began. We are dealing in 
all kinds of business on the New York Stock 
Exchange, which is as it should be. 

And Howell & Stewart was not the only 
firm. Another house instantly comes to my 
mind—the now famous firm of Hall & 
Freer—two other young men who had 
vision and pluck and worked hard and in- 
telligently and developed a new and im- 
portant industry. They have made scores 
of millions for themselves and their cus- 
tomers. But also they have added greatly 
to the wealth of their country. 

The story of that firm is to me as inter- 
esting as any romance I have ever read. 
Gabriel Hall was a newspaper reporter and 
Jimmy Freer was a young college graduate 
when they went into the stock-brokerage 
firm of Collins & Welsh, which did a big 
business in New York and Boston. Mr. 
Collins died and Mr. Welsh decided to re- 
tire. The young clerks found themselves 
minus a position. They joined forces, got 
some capital together somehow, bought 
seats on the New York and Boston stock 
exchanges and went into business for them- 
selves as stockbrokers. They worked very 
hard and did fairly well, but a stock- 
brokerage business is of slow growth, by the 
nature of the beast. They always felt that 
the right specialty might prove more profit- 
able than a general commission business. 
In the latter they had the competition of 
scores of firms, all of which were equally 
well or even better equipped to give good 
service. The right specialty would mean no 
competition to speak of for a while, and the 
profits should be proportionate. 


Customers Enriched 


One day a customer brought in a friend 
to their office and introduced him to the 
partners. He had some very low-grade lead 
ore deposits that he thought would pay. 
Nobody had ever thought such low-grade 
ore would pay to work, but this man 
showed them that by treating it as a 
quantity-production, stunt it would pay 
big. They saw the possibilities—to buy the 
mines, incorporate and promote and work 
them and look after the stock-market end. 
It would mean a series of profits. So they 
obtained the best technical advice, and 
having the vision and the courage to risk 
everything they owned on the soundness of 
their views they went ahead. They weren’t 
gambling; they were not betting blindly. 
They reached certain conclusions logically 
and then backed their conviction that there 
was nothing wrong with their reasoning. 
And there wasn’t. 

They made a wonderful success of their 
Oregon Consolidated. Their customers got 
in at five dollars a share and are now get- 
ting yearly dividends of from six to eight 
dollars a share. That was a very good in- 
vestment, considered as a speculation, and 
the five-dollar stock sold above one hun- 
dred dollars a share. They went into other 
low-grade lead propositions and repeated 
their success Gabe Hall has retired from 
business with a fortune estimated to exceed 
twenty million dollars, and Freer is a di- 
rector in forty-one corporations and is 
enormously wealthy. Their customers have 
made millions, literally, and the country 
has benefited to the extent of hundreds of 
millions of dollars because those two young 
stockbrokers developed an industry that 
employs tens of thousands of men. Entire 
towns exist today by grace of the combina- 
tion of vision and courage of two young 
man who were stockbrokers. Without the 
Stock Exchange they would never have 
done it. 

Well, the success of our own first sig- 
nificant ventures in merchandising securi- 
ties in association with Howell & Stewart 
and the example of Hall & Freer helped us 
greatly. They made it easier for us to grasp 
the opportunity when it came to us. We 
made millions of dollars, but more than 
that we helped to bring about the great 
change in the brokerage business on which 
I have been harping from the first. 

Editor’s Note—This is the tenth of a series of 


articles by Mr. Lefévre. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 
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Washington Irving 
High School 
New York City 


Students at Washington Irving High School, 
New York City, are old enough and wise 
enough to appreciate the importance of per- 
sonal appearance. 


With them, pride has become an every-day 
habit. For pride is just another name for 
self-respect. And self-respect is a virtue to 
be cultivated every day in the year. 


Begin early to make your children self-respect- 
ing. Teach them that outward appearance 
not only induces self-respect but commands 
respect from others. 


It should be just as easy to form a good habit as a 
bad one. Take shoes for example. Untidy, unpol- 
ished shoes are inexcusable in man, woman or child. 


Of all good habits, the daily shine is one of the 
most easily acquired. A home shoe shining outfit 
and the right kind of shoe polish—that’s all you need. 


And shining shoes at home is a sensible way of 
practicing thrift. It saves both time and money. 


S. M. Bixsy & Co., Inc. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


‘look at your shoes!” 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send 
5oc to the Shinola Company, 
Rochester, N.Y., for the Shinola Home 
Set and two boxes Shinola Shoe 
Polish, or 75c to the F. F. Dalley 
Company, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., or 
$1.10 to Hamilton, Can., for the 2-in-1 
Shining Kit and two boxes 2-in-1 Shoe 


: | Polish. 


F. F. Datiey Company, INc. 
Buffalo, N. Y.,and Hamilton, Can. 


SHINOLA ComMPANY 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Sth he 
Shining Kit 


Shino 
Home Set 


Bixby 
Liquid Polish 


For Hlack, White, Tan. Brown and Ox Blood Shoes 


Polishes for all colors and kinds of shoes—for dry shoes—for wet 
shoes —children’s shoes — men’s shoes and women’s shoes. 
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LITTLE CHILD 


(Continued from Page 25) 


a year an’ if we can git Excelsior’s ma to 
make a contrac’ at the same price fo’ two 
mo’ yeahs after the end of the fust one with 
herse’f as guardeen, then Ise gwine do it.” 

“You is foolish, Brother Latimer.” 

“You says words, Cesar, but they don’t 
mean nothin’. Ise gwine down to see 
Florian.” 

The interview between Florian and Ori- 
fice Latimer was brief and to the point. 

‘“What you offer?” grinned Mr. Slappey. 

“What you asks?”’ 

“‘T ain’t namin’ no prices.” 

““N’r neither I.’ 

“Then us ain’t gwine do no business.” 

‘““H’m! Twenty dollars a week.” 

«« Ain’t you lib’ral? What you talks is 
chicken eatments.”’ 

“A ll boy ——” 

‘“Go on with you, big man! 
money.” 

“Twenty-five?” 

““Fumadiddles!”’ 

SUM UGG Vin 

“Listen at me.’’ Florian was elated. 
Thirty had been his original figure, but Ori- 
fice’s eagerness convinced him beyond all 
doubt that the gentleman would bid higher, 
“Tis a heap of things, Mistuh Latimer, but 
one of them ain’t no piker. Thutty dollars 
a week don’t mean no mo’ to me than 
nothin’ or even less’n that.” 

‘“What’s yo’ price then?” 

“Fifty dollars a week!” 

Orifice gasped. ‘‘Great sufferin’ spare- 
ribs! Million dollarses what you utters 
with yo’ lips! What you ain’t got in yo’ 
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| haid, Brother Slappey, is no brains.” 


“Fifty dollars is my price.” 

‘Nothin’ doin’.” 

“Mutual.” 

A slow and righteous anger fermented in 
the presidential bosom of the ponderous 
Mr. Latimer. “Listen at me, boy; not 
on’y you don’t git fifty dollars fum us fo’ 
Excelsior, but you don’t git nothin’.”’ 

‘‘Never ast nothin’, did I?” 

“Well, you ain’t gwine git it. 
what us is gwine do to you?” 

““What?”’ 

“Bust you.” 

“‘T don’t bust easy.” 

“You is holdin’ us up.” 

“‘Di’n’t you th’ow me out once?”’ 

‘“* An’ we don’t like bein’ helt. An’ tha’s 


Know 


“Same to you an’ heaps of ’em. An’ 
when you-all release Sake and Forsake I 


| guess mebbe my price fo’ Excelsior is gwine 


| fury burning in his soul. 


go up.” 

Orifice R. Latimer stalked off, terrible 
As for Florian, 
that gentleman was in fine fettle. He re- 
ported to the Widow Nix. She was all in 
favor of the immediate dollar and informed 
Florian that overtures for two additional 
years of guardianship had been made to her 
in the event that they found Florian amen- 
able to reason. 

Florian reminded her that she had entered 
into the agreement with her eyes open. 
“You is gwine git good money eventual 
any way you looks at it, Mis’ Nix. An’ 
if it hadn’t of been fo’ me you would of 
signed up fo’ th’ee yeahs at ten dollars a 
week. Ain’t that so?” 

So Melins 

“Then ain’t I entitled to somethin’ fo’ 
what I done fo’ you?”’ 

“Shuah. But s’pose they don’t never 
let Excelsior act no mo’?”’ 

“They will,” returned Mr. Slappey con- 
fidently. “‘They got to. I want you to be 
salisfried; and all the profits what you 
makes after my year is up is happy with 
me.” 

Mrs. Nix was bewildered but game, and 
Florian rambled downtown, his thoughts 
happily busy with the commotion he knew 
must have been created in the executive 
offices of The Midnight Pictures Corpor- 
ation, Ine. 

But even his fondest imaginings were far 
from the truth. Prominent members of 
the company heard of Florian’s stand, and 
a fierce resentment crystallized against him. 

““He’s settled, fixed an’ done fo’!”’ siz- 
zled Orifice. ‘‘I woul’n’t do no business 
with him now if we never had Excelsior 
ag’in. Fifty dollars a week!” 

‘“What you fixin’ to do, chief?” 

“Bust him! Bust him higher’n a kite. 
Bust him so hahd they’ll have to scrape 
him up in a shovel. I ain’t gwine use Ex- 
celsior no mo’. Ise gwine hold Sake and 
Forsake until the last release minute. An’ 


Ise gwine do ev’ything I can to gee: 
nobody don’t lend Florian no money, ' 
we'll see how long he can keep on pa 
Mis’ Nix fifteen dollars a week ’t] 
nothin’ comin’ in,” 

Welford Potts nodded assent. “} 
wisdom you speaks, Brother Latiy 
Squash him, tha’s what I says.” 

And so there and then thes 


That caused Florian a slight degre 
apprehension. The worst he had 
upon was the necessity for producing ; 
week—over and above personal living 
penses—the five dollars representing 
difference between ten dollars earned 
Excelsior and his fifteen-dollar contrac 
obligation. Here, however, he wag 
fronted by the need for fifteen dollars 
plus coin each seven days. 

He knew exactly what was happen 
realized that this exhibition of strength 
in reality nothing but an indication of 
company’s weakness. Whereupon he 
grimly out to finance his project. _ 

The success which blessed his efforts 
amazing by its absence. Mr. § 
was given to understand that his 
was slightly less solid than a drink of w; 
Virtually every source of colored ered 
Birmingham had been disastrous} 
ploited by Florian in years past, and} 
were not even inclined to discuss with 
the details of his present predicament, 
approached professional money lende 
chiefly Semore Mashby—and the recep 
accorded him was woefully discouras 

“Woul’n’t loaned you a dime if 
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that other folks’ ideas of Mr. Slapy 
worth did not coincide with those heli 


Mr. Slappey’s esthetic senses. 
He ransacked his trunk and prod 
many forgotten bits of near-jewelry. T 
went sadly into the clutches of a pi 
broker; the proceeds were pitiful, but 
tided Mr. Slappey over a second ¥ 
Then his watch departed, and after tha 
signet ring and scarfpin. By the tim 
fourth week was under way Florian {( 
himself confronted with the nece 
parting with his most cherished po 
sion—his wardrobe. 
Square-jawed, he engineered th 
His dinner jacket, his plaited 
superelegant sack suits. And w 
fifth week began Mr. Slappey was 
of raiment save for the garments 
the moment concealed his nudity 
inquisitive world. 
_Only one avenue of escape was 0} 
him. He mourned around the Terr 
Station all one morning at the beginni 
the sixth week and, when the Pied 
Limited rolled in from New York, 


“Can you hol’ out two mo’ Wi 
Florian?”’ * 

“Yeh; mebbe so. But beans doe 
kind of monotonous. I tell you, Epie 

“You don’t have to tell me nol! 


Wh 
next when I gits to New Yawk, theré 
Pullman porter runnin’ ’tween ther? 
Washin’ton which owes me seyent 

(Continued on Page 92) — 
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e Chicago Burlington & Quincy RR. 


‘The Northern Pacific Ry. 
‘The Great Northern Ry. 


The Pacific Northwest » 


The land of 


a larger chance 


In the struggle to get ahead, most men ask 
no more than this: an even break. 

To such men this announcement is ad- 
dressed. It has no thought of luring you 
upon a wild goose chase after easily won 
success. Its only purpose is to set before 
you certain established facts. 


These facts pertain to a country which 
offers unique and exceptional opportuni- 
ties to any man who is seriously concerned 
with the business of his own advancement. 


You owe it to yourself to weigh and 
consider them carefully. 


What the Pacific Northwest 
offers you 


About the Pacific Northwest, the basic 
truth is this: it offers you a greater oppor- 
tunity to get ahead because the Pacific 
Northwest itself is getting ahead at a rate 
almost phenomenal. 


Consider these few facts. In the past 
twenty years— 
Population has more than doubled 
Foreign commerce has increased more than 500 
per cent 
The number of farms has more than doubled 
The value of manufactured products has in- 
creased 804 per cent 
In every way the Pacific Northwest is 
growing and developing with astonishing 
rapidity. 

To succeed in the Pacific Northwest is 
simply a matter of keeping pace with a 
great natural development. Of growing 
with a rich and prosperous country. This 
is not to say that hard, serious work is not 
as essential here as elsewhere. But its re- 
wards are quicker, surer and larger. 


A future assured 


Nor is this growth of the Pacific North- 
west a boom” growth. It is rooted deeply 
and firmly in the tremendous natural wealth 
and economic advantages of the country 
itself. 


The Pacific Northwest today has— 
The greatest reserve of standing timber in the 
United States—g60 billion feet. 

More than half the nation’s water power re- 
sources— 26,000,000 horse power. 


Address 


Send this coupon for free book 


Development Bureau, Dept. 20-F, 
Burlington Railroad Building, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Naren. ee ee 


Millions of acres of the world’s richest farm, 
fruit and stock lands. 
Mineral riches almost illimitable, with mines 
now producing $1,000,000 a day. 
Ports now handling more ocean tonnage than all 
the rest of the Pacific Coast ports combined. 
A splendid system of highways reaching through 
the region in every direction. 
The Pacific Northwest has within itself 
the raw materials with which to continue 
to build an ever greater future with ever 
greater opportunities for its people. 


The proof of opportunity 


But there is no surer proof of the oppor- 
tunities offered by the Pacific Northwest 
than the prosperity of the people who 
make their homes there. 

Their per capita income is notably 
higher than the average for the nation. 
The number of home owners is 24 per cent 
greater. Fifteen per cent more of them 
own automobiles. They spend per child 
almost twice as much for education. In 
the past ten years their savings deposits 
have trebled. 

And not only are these people more 
prosperous, but they get more out of life. 
They live in a natural wonderland. They 
enjoy a delightful climate. Their group of 
states is the healthiest in the country. 
Their cities are models of up-to-date plan- 
ning. They have the best of schools, 
homes, churches, theaters, libraries— 
everything that makes life finer and better. 


A place for you 


We should like to tell you more about this 
country and the opportunities it holds for 
you. We have prepared a booklet, “The 
Land of Opportunity Now,” which gives 
you detailed and authoritative information 
about the states of Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, Montana and Wyoming—the Pa- 
cific Northwest. It is free. Simply fill in 
and mail the coupon. For any special in- 
formation, just write the Development 
Bureau. 
P. S. Eustis, Passenger Traffic Manager, Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy R. R. 
A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Manager, Great 
Northern Ry. 
A. B. Smith, Passenger Traffic Manager, Northern 
Pacific Ry. 


Please send me your free booklet, “The Land of Opportunity Now.” 
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(Continued from Page 90) 
dollars, an’ the minute he pays same I is 
willin’ to loaned it to you. What you say?”’ 

Florian said Yes; it was a case of tiny 
favors being muchly appreciated. He bor- 
rowed a little money on his life insurance; 
sold some old shoes and some new silk socks 
and established a brief credit at Bud Peag- 
lar’s. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Slappey had been spend- 
ing his days with little Excelsior Nix. 
Florian was genuinely fond of the sunny 
youngster; nor was this affection a new 
thing. For three weeks now they had been 
together constantly—roaming the woods 
on Red Mountain, playing ball, plunking 
BBshotintoahomemadetarget. The child 
wonder fairly adored Mr. Slappey, which 
was one reason why the Widow Nix did not 
become more violent in her importunities. 

“Tf you loves Excelsior half as much as 
he does you, Mistuh Slappey, I know you 
woul’n’t do nothin’ which wasn’t best fo’ 
him, an’ so I sits back content. But it does 
seem like to me that you is foolish.” 

Florian was touched. Perhaps, after all, 
he had been a trifle hard-boiled; perhaps 
in his eagerness to wreak satisfaction from 
the picture company he had been unfair to 
the child. Actuated by sheer nobility plus 
a decidedly empty tummy, Florian obtained 
an interview with Orifice R. Latimer. Mr. 
Latimer bestowed upon his visitor a hostile, 
frosty smile. 

“‘Mawnin’, Mistuh Slappey. I hope you 
is hungry this mawnin’.”’ 

“No. Isedoneettwobreakfastsa’ready.”’ 
Florian did not explain that he meant in the 
course of the last week. 

“What can I do you fo’ this mawnin’, 
Mistuh Slappey?”’ 

Florian gazed hungrily at the well-fed 
executive. ‘“‘I come to see you about Ex- 
celsior Nix.” 

“What about him?” 

“You craves to have him act fo’ yo’ 
comp’ny, an’ ” 

“Don’t know what you is talkin’ about. 
Us ain’t intrusted in Excelsior Nix, n’r 
neither you.” 

“But didn’t you offer me thutty dollars 
a week?” 

‘“‘Didn’t we offer ain’t does offer. We 
ain’t doin’ no business with you nohow an’ 
don’t care does we never git that chile.” 

Panic struck at Florian’s soul. ‘‘Mistuh 
Latimer,” he pleaded, ‘‘Ise willin’ to assept 
yo’ offer of thutty dollars a week fo’ that 
contrac’.” 

“ Ain’t intrusted.” 

“Twenty-five?’”’ 

“Not ten cents, Florian Slappey. You 
tried to hold us up, an’ we don’t hold. Git 
out!’’ 

Florian got. A wet and dripping mantle 
of gloom had settled upon his narrow shoul- 
ders. Here he was a considerable bit be- 
yond the end of his resources. Already he 
had invested seventy-five dollars in cash in 
the deal for Excelsior’s services, had scraped 
and borrowed and begged the ultimate 
available nickel—and now the company re- 
fused to do business with him under any 
circumstances. 

Florian was at the end of his rope and he 
knew it. Perhaps it had been a mistake to 
incur the enmity of so affluent and power- 
ful a personage as Orifice R. Latimer; Flor- 
ian was inclined to think that it was. He 
was even sure of it. 

Of course he realized that a little money 
now marked the difference between success 
and failure. If only Epic came across im- 
mediately with that promised seventy-five; 
that would finance Florian for another five 
weeks, and he knew that the Midnight 
could not hold out that long. He didn’t 
know much about the picture industry, but 
he did know that the company was under 
contract with the distributor to furnish a 
two-reel comedy every four weeks, that 
Sake and Forsake could not be withheld 
longer than two or three weeks more, and 
that once it was exhibited in the hundred or 
more first-run houses which used the negro 
comedies, there would be offers from other 
organizations which would mean profit to 
him. 

His was a position which made the fa- 
mous situation of Mr. Tantalus appear 
happy by comparison. The cup was before 
his lips; he could even taste; but he couldn’t 
swallow. Epic Peters was his last hope, 
and Epic was even then on the way to New 
York with his train. If only nothing went 
wrong! 

Florian defaulted one payment. Horror 
ate at his heart when he informed the Widow 
Nix of his inability to give her the stipu- 
lated fifteen dollars. She did not seem 
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particularly unhappy; Florian suspected 
that she had been in conference with 
Orifice Latimer. 

““Tha’s all right, Mistuh Slappey. Don’t 
you bother ’bout that fifteen dollars. But 
of course if you don’t pay it next week also, 
yo’ contrac’ fo’ being guardeen to li’l’ Ex- 
celsior don’t hold no more.” 

Florian sighed. ‘“‘Sad words which you 
expresses, Mis’ Nix.” 

Their eyes turned toward the grinning 
youngster about whom the whirlwind blus- 
tered. Florian extended a hand to the boy. 

“‘Le’s us go out in the woods, Excelsior.” 

““Yassuh, Florian—if ma’ll let me.’ 

Ma let. Under the trees of Shades Val- 
ley with the boy much of Florian’s depres- 
sion fell from him. They played ball and 
tried to fish in a little stream and then they 
talked. Somehow they had always been 
buddies, talking to each other as man to 
man; eight years and thirty. And during 
the past four weeks of heartbreak and stress 
Florian had found comfort in the intimate 
companionship of the child. 

And now it was all to end. Florian was 
on the brink of forfeiting his rights under 
the contract, and of finding himself stripped 
of clothes and hope. He stroked the head 
of his youthful companion. 

“°Tain’t yo’ fault, Excelsior. 
tinly has been buddies, eh?’’ 

““Yassuh, Florian. Yassuh we has. An’ 
I love you.” 

“T’ll bet. Ma’ll 
be waitin’.”’ 

Orifice R. Latimer was marking time. 
The Widow Nix had duly reported to him 
the default of one weekly payment. Al- 
ready—in fond anticipation of Florian’s 
default on the second and fatal week—Law- 
yer Chew had arranged to terminate Flor- 
lan’s guardianship, to have Mrs. Nix 
declared legal guardian of her son’s theatri- 
cal future, and contracts had been drawn 
and signed between Mrs. Nix and The 
Midnight Pictures Corporation, Inc., by 
which Excelsior was the property of the 
Midnight for three years at a weekly salary 
of thirty dollars. 

The next few days were anxious ones for 
both Florian and the Midnight officials. 
Mr. Slappey struggled heroically to prove 
that the human body does not require food, 
and Orifice Latimer and his cohorts were 
praying that ill luck might attend Florian’s 
efforts. 

“°Tain’t like he on’y needed fifteen dol- 
lars. He’s got to git thutty by this Saddy, 
an’ he cain’t doit. Ain’t nobody willin’ to 
loaned it to him. And then we has Excel- 
aor fo’ three years. It’s gwine be a big day 
o’ us.” 

Friday at noon Epic Peters was due from 
New York. Florian was at the Terminal 
Station to meet him, and he suffered ago- 
nies during the two hours that the train was 
late. Finally it appeared, dust-caked and 
groaning. 

Epic was not there! 

Stark, staring misery came to Mr. Slap- 
pey. Numb with horror he instituted in- 
quiries at the Pullman office and learned 
that while in New York Epic had eaten not 
wisely but too well, and was consequently 
laying off for an indefinite period. 

Florian sought the curb, where he sat 
huddled for fifteen or twenty minutes 
staring with unseeing eyes at the welter of 
traffic which swirled before the imposing 
portals of the huge station. At length he 
rose and staggered déwntown—an abject 
figure, a man from whom victory had been 
snatched brutally and without warning, a 
man stripped of his dignity and his clothes. 

There was absolutely nothing he could 
do, and he did it determinedly. The day 
passed on leaden feet and by eight the fol- 
lowing morning Florian had ceased to be 
the legal guardian of Excelsior Nix. Mrs. 
Nix had supplanted him, and already her 
contract with the Midnight was in force. 

It was a gala day for Mrs. Nix. Gone 
forever was the necessity for arduous labor 
and continuous skimping. She was sorry 
for Florian, of course; Florian had made 
this affluence possible, but even Florian had 
admitted to her that business was business 
and that she was justified in contracting 
with the Midnight should he be unable to 
fulfill his end of the contract with her. 

But the real glee was present on the lot 
of The Midnight Pictures Corporation, 
Inc. President Orifice R. Latimer was pat- 
ting his own back and congratulating him- 
self on his astuteness. Not only had he 
secured a potential gold mine, but also he 
had outfought a man who had apparently 
secured a strangle hold. There was a long 
session of hearty handshaking and ribald 
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congratulations, and then Mrs. Nix and her 
youngster were sent for. They arrived in 
President Latimer’s flivver coupé. The 
new continuity was ready; the company in 
costume, Orifice bustled forward to greet 
his juvenile asset, 

“Well, well, well!’’ he enthused. ‘‘Heah 
we is at las’. I bids yougood mawnin’, Mis’ 
Nix. A ve’y good mawnin’.”’ He stroked 
Excelsior’s woolly head. ‘An’ how is our 
chile progeny this mawnin’?”’ 

Excelsior turned wide eyes upon the ro- 
tund figure of his boss, but no smile ap- 
peared on Excelsior’s lips. 

“‘Mawnin’,”’ he murmured bashfully. 

J. Cesar Clump conducted Excelsior to 
the waiting set. Already Sake and Forsake 
was en route to New York and there was 
little time to lose on this new picture, in 
which Excelsior was to be featured. 

Gently and kindly J. Ceesar—before the 
admiring and approving eyes of the organ- 
ization—explained to little Excelsior the 
work which he was supposed to do in that 
particular scene. 

“‘An’ now,” he finished, “‘le’s see you try 


“ec Huh?” 

*‘Le’s see you try it. You come in th’oo 
that do’ yonder an’ you see Mistuh Randall 
standin’ there an’ begin shootin’ at him, 
see?” 

“ee Huh?” 

“‘C’mon now, Excelsior. Commence.” 

There was a breathless pause. Excelsior 
entered the door as per instructions. Then, 
quite without warning, he paused, seated 
himself forcibly, opened his lips and un- 
leashed a wail of agony which could be 
heard all through the cavernous studio. 

Consternation was writ large on the faces 
of those who gazed upon this phenomenon. 
Mrs. Nix rushed forward, cuddled Excel- 
sior to her breast and demanded an expla- 
nation. Excelsior gave it vociferously. 

““Ain’t goin’ to do it.” 

“Why, Excelsior; I don’t understan’——” 

“T ain’t goin’ to do nothin’ fo’ these 
folks,”’ 

A chorus of protest and inquiry arose. 
Above it came the shrill childish treble, “I 
want Florian!”’ 

Premonition smote Mr. Orifice R. Lat- 
imer. 

“Says which, son?” 

“T want Florian.” 

“Florian don’t work heah. He’s some- 
where else.” 

“Don’t want him somewhere else. I 
want he should be heah.”’ 

“But listen a 

“Ain’t goin’ to listen an’ ain’t goin’ to act 
unless Florian comes heah.”’ 


They argued with the child; they begged . 


and pleaded and cajoled. Excelsior Nix 
was very youthful but firm. He howlingly 
insisted that he would not act unless Flor- 
ian Slappey told: him to; his shrieks when 
they informed him that Florian could never 
set foot in the studio were fairly awe- 
inspiring. 

All day long they struggled with the boy; 
their nerves were rubbed cruelly at this 
newest and unkindest twist of circum- 
stance. There were frantic conferences 
which started nowhere and ended at the 
same place. 

At length they decided to call off work 
for the day and see what the morrow would 
bring forth. 

It brought forth—and that was all. Ex- 
celsior shrieked more loudly, howled more 
piteously and bucked more stubbornly. 
And finally, in desperation, J. Cesar Clump 
was dispatched in search of Florian Slap- 
pey. He found that gentleman practicing 
on one of the green baize tables at Bud 
Peaglar’s place. Florian was very positive. 

“Does Orifice Latimer crave to make 
talk with me he can do it his ownse’f.”’ 

“Well, all right. But come on down to 
the studjo.”’ 

“Any comin’ which is done, Orifice puf- 
forms. Heah is where he will find me.” 

Two hours passed, and at length Orifice 
put in appearance. He explained to Florian 
that Excelsior refused to act without Mr. 
Slappey’s guiding hand. - 

“Mistuh Latimer,” grinned Florian, ‘I 
would suggest that you is plumb out of 
luck; because if Excelsior ain’t gwine ac’ 
without me, he suttinly ain’t gwine act.” 

“What you mean, Brother Slappey?” 

“‘Tmeans just that, an’ I ain’t yo’ brother.” 

“But s’posin’ we pays you to come down 
an’ git Excelsior to act fo’ us. S’posin’ we 
pays you cash money.” 

“Broke as I is, Mistuh Latimer—money 
don’t mean nothin’.”’ 

“You got to come,” 
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. | 
“Cain’t nobody say got to me, * 
done me dirt, an’ now I gits back at yc 
“‘S’posin’ our price ——” . 
“Woul’n’t do nothin’ fo’ you was yor 
gimme the whole comp’ny.”’ 7 
That appeared to be final. There | 
lowed two days of heartache and ill tem 
Excelsior proclaimed loudly that he lo, 
Florian, would take orders only from F 
ian and would do nothing without Flor 
The following morning a very humble | 
fice Latimer again found Florian Slap) 
“Brother Slappey, us has got to h 


“‘Ain’t that sweet?” 

“We is payin’ Excelsior thutty dolla 
week an’ he not on’y ain’t doin’ nothin’, 
seems like he’s gwine do less than that; 
now on. We is desprit.”’ 

“‘ Ain’t it the troof?”’ | 

““Won’t you come down to the studjo 
just see what you can do?”’ 

Florian went. At sight of him the s 
which was destined to become nation| 
famous shone from the child’s countena) 
Florian took him aside for a moment or 
and held soft converse with him. Ther 
replaced Excelsior on the set and im 
diately the youngster went through 
scene with all the ease and poise of a” 
eran and gifted actor. 

Florian grinned, waved his hand — 
started for the door. Immediately Ex 
sior emitted another howl. Orifice clute 
Florian’s arm, | 

‘Stick around, Brother Slappey. Ple 
stick around.” 

“This ain’t my stickin’ day.” 

““We needs you.” | 

“Needs me ain’t gits me. Bye-bye,’ 

Florian departed. The hours which | 
lowed were filled with agony and mis\ 
and suffering and childish wails. i 
informed all and sundry that it was bea 
ful how fond li’l’ Excelsior was of Flo 
Slappey an’ he most likely never would} 
without Florian, 

Another day—and Orifice R. Latim| 
sound business judgment suffocated 
overweening pride and once again he fo! 
Florian. 

His paunchy figure was shrunken vl 


his thirty-dollar-a-week investment. 
“But we have to have you, Florian. | 
is in an awful hole.” 
“Yeh, an’ I hope the hole falls in on | 
of you.” 
“We aims to git you to come down} 
take charge of Excelsior. We offers yoi 


sal’ry.”’ 
“H’m! How much?” 
““We-e-ell.”’ 


“When you uses that tone of voice, I' 
right away us ain’t gwine do no busin} 
An’ just so there won’t be no argumen| 
tells you right now that my price is thuy 
dollars a week on a one-year contract.” 

Orifice fell back aghast. ‘‘Boy! Sillir 
which you expounds. Thutty dollar) 
week!” 

“Git out of heah, Orifice. Us ain’t gu 
make no talk with each other a-tall. F 
ibis 

Orifice beat it. For two days he furé 
and fretted and mourned. J. Cesar Clu] 
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Eventually Orifice gave in. 1 
Slappey was signed, on contract for | 
year and at a salary of thirty dollars a wi 
to see that Excelsior did his best as 
actor. . i 

Florian’s very first day on the lot pro 
that, however expensive he might be, ei 
fully competent to carry out his end of! 
agreement. It was a day of sunshine | 
smiles and mountains of work. Excel 
was happy and tractable. At the con’ 
sion of the day’s work Orifice R. Lati? 
and J. Cesar Clump came over and ( 
gratulated Florian. 

“You kind of helt us up, Brother 8? 
pey, but I think we all gits rich togetil 
You suttinly has done noble, an’ I tha‘ 
you. I guess you is gwine earn yo’ th 
dollars a week.” 

Florian cocked his head on one S® 
“Where you git that thutty-dollars-a-w* 
stuff at, Brother Latimer?” 4 

Orifice was puzzled. ‘‘Ain’t we pa 
you thutty a week?” 

“You suttinly is not. You is pa: 
seventy-five a week.” 

“Foolishment what you talks!” 

“Listen at me.” Florian counted ofl! 
his fingers. ‘“‘ While I had Excelsior un 
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atrac’ I was payin’ him fifteen dollars a 

ek, wasn’t I?” 

Yeh.” 

‘Well, I ain’t payin’ that now, so tha’s 

seen Ise makin’, ain’t it?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

An’ out of the thutty a week I is now 

tin’, I don’t have to pay Mis’ Nix the 

een I would of had to pay.” 

“Yeh.” 

“Well, tha’s another fifteen I makes 

ich I might of had to pay her, makin’ 
itty a week so far. An’ the fifteen profit 

ich is mine, figgerin’ that my contrac’ 
vi Excelsior was still holdin’ good—that 
r kes forty-five a week I gits.”’ 


sause the word is that Cyril Delorme the 
me Vampire is coming by on the 7:45 and 
tey want to see him. Why not wait till 
tey come back?” 

“That sounds logical,” I said. 

30 Lady had me come into the parlor and 
sdown. Shestarted to go out of the room, 
i I stopped her and explained what was 
bshering me. 

“Well,” Lady said, ‘‘what is the trouble 

but that? All you have to do is to speak 
t them and tell them what you want.” 

iF Yes,” I said, “‘I know it sounds simple; 
b; I don’t think I can say it so as to con- 
vce Netty or Mrs. Baker. They will 
pbably tell me to go and get Roy Cal- 

nm ” 


“What you need,’’ Lady said, “‘is a little 
rearsal. Why don’t you start in and prac- 
tiz on me what you're going to say to 
tim? I’ll get behind the portiéres just 

side the parlor so you can’t see me and 
tin ll talk like Netty. That way you can 
fc! it’s the real thing.” 

_}t seemed reasonable, so I put myself in 
tl big premium rocker while Lady hid her- 
si’ the way she’d said. 

Then I begun. 

‘Look here, Netty,” I said. 

‘I’m looking right at you,’’ Lady an- 
cer ‘and believe me it’s hard on the 

s. 

: \t gave me a start, because her voice was 
e.ctly like Netty’s on a certain previous 
ojasion, and if I had not known it was 
Lly behind the curtain I would have been 
ciapletely fooled. 

‘You ought not to answer like that,” I 
til her, “because Netty has never talked 
tlt way to me; anyhow, not since the 
nht six years ago when I brought her 
hine from that high-school party.” 

Well, perhaps I am rushing things a lit- 
th” Lady said. “‘Go on with the interview 
ail I will try to do better.” 
so I began again: 

_ fSay, Netty.” 

_ ‘What is it, darling?’”’ This time it was 
e'ctly in Netty’s usual voice. 

Well, I have been thinking about our 
ao trip.” 

‘What have you been thinking about it, 
Eney?” It was N-tty to a T. 

_ ‘Well, you know, Netty, I am very de- 
tmined by character.” 

_ ‘Yes, I know all about that, Aftie. What 
hre you determined on now?” 

‘Well, I have determined that three is 
n, a good number for an auto trip and I 
Wald like to have a fourth person go 


an ” 
. 
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| y do you want a fourth person, 
spetie?”’ 
3y this time I had forgotten it was Lady 
Wo was listening and I went on as if I had 
bon arguing with myself. 
‘Well, it would be somebody to talk to.” 
*Can’t you talk to us? What is the mat- 
t with ma and me, sundae?”’ 
“Well, yes,” I said; ‘but I would like also 
t 1ave somebody who can talk about some- 
tng that I can talk about. Now, for in- 
Snce, why not take along Lady?” 
had hardly said this when Lady jumped 
‘m behind the curtain and pulled it back 
1 stood looking at me. Her eyes were 


f 
a 
y big. 
“Honestly, Afton,’’ she said, “how have 
1 got the nerve to kid me like that?” 

; I am not kidding you,” I answered. “I 
i 


n’t mean to say what I said. I only said 
ecause I didn’t thinkin time. But if you 
interested in facts, well, then, you are 


’ 


ae person I would like to have 
g. 

‘Why should you want me along?” she 
d in a voice that was almost a whisper. 
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“But, Florian ——’’ 

“Don’t but me. Now all you got to do 
is to add to that forty-five a week, which I 
has esplained to you I is a’ready makin’, 
the thutty dollars a week clear profit you is 
payin’ me, an’ you see that my job is wuth 
seventy-five dollars a week to Mistuh 
Florian Slappey!”’ 

The two officials stared at each other. 
They had profound hunches that there was 
something wrong with Florian’s mathe- 
matics, but to discover the flaw required 
several hours of pencil and paper. Orifice 
made a magnificent gesture of defeat. 

‘Was it seven hund’ed and fifty dollars, 
Florian, I says you is wuth it.” 

Florian met him more than halfway. 
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“T agrees with you hearty, Brother Lati- 
mer. An’ I tells you somethin’ else also: 
Li’l’ Excelsior Nix is wuth ev’y cent that 
you pays.”’ 

“ll say he is.”’ 

“Tn fact, I want to esplain that you don’t 
know how good an actor that chile is, 
Brother Latimer. You remember when he 
yelled an’ cried an’ carried on fo’ six days 
*cause he woul’n’t do no actin’ without 
me?” 

“T coul’n’t forgit that, Florian.” 

“Well, don’t, Brother Latimer; don’t. 
*Cause I want you to understand that when 
you seen Excelsior cuttin’ up that way, you 
was seein’ the finest piece of chile actin’ 
which the world has ever knew.” 


(Continued from Page 19) 


Before I knew what I was doing I had 
answered, “‘ Lady, I would like to have you 
along because I like to be around wherever 
you are, and I will simply add that if things 
had not gone the way they have they would 
have gone a whole lot different.” 

“T still don’t understand. You are en- 
gaged to Netty.” 

Well, there I was, Mr. Forman. If I had 
not been determined by nature I suppose I 
should have lied out of it. Instead of that 
I told the truth. Lady’s hand trembled. 

“How do you know you love me?”’ she 
asked. 

“Well,” I said, “‘there are some things a 
person knows without being told, and there 
are some things you can’t prove even when 
they’re true.” 

“Say again what you said first,” she 
whispered. 

SoI said it again. Then she began to cry. 
It got me sort of sore. 

““What’s the matter?”’ I asked. “What 
did I say?” 

She never answered a word, but when she 
took her hands off away from her face there 
was a look there I had never seen before. 
She had been crying all right, but her ex- 
pression had become practically cheerful 
and her eyes were dancing. 

“Well,” I said, just to say something, “‘it 
is too late now for me to do anything 
about it.” 

“Yes,” she said, “it is too late now for 
you to do anything about it. Your best 
move at present is to sit down and look at 
Netty’s book of snapshots. There are some 
good pictures in it of Roy Calhoun.” 

The train with the Male Vampire was 
more than two hours late, so I did not see 
Netty till next day. 

‘“What’s the matter, Netty?” I said be- 
fore beginning the conversation in reference 
to Pete Wheeler. 

“What is the matter? Our automobile 
trip is spoiled, that’s all.” 

“Spoiled? How so?” 

“Well,” she said, ‘‘a fourth party is 
going along.”’ 

“Who is this fourth party?” I asked. 

“Who is the fourth party? Well, it’s a 
scream. The fourth party is Lady.” 

I couldn’t hardly believe my ears. ‘“‘How 
come, I said, that Lady is going?”’ 

“You'll have to ask somebody who 
knows,” said Netty in a cross voice. “She 
must have spilled a sob story to Old Man 
Baker’’—this is what Netty called her 
stepfather—‘“‘because he said we couldn’t 
have the car unless Lady went along. The 
old comic must be getting polka dots on his 
brain.” 

mI 

ELL, Mr. Forman, you would be sur- 

prised at the change which now took 
place in Lady. I had got so accustomed to 
seeing her sad and pale and never dressed 
up that two days later, when I come across 
her at Bakers’ with a new dress and a happy 
expression, I got all confused. 

areiodis I said, ‘‘you certainly look 

ood.” 

“Ts that a fact?” she fired back. ‘“‘Then 
it is because I am happy.”’ 

“What are you happy about?” I now 
asked, just to say something. 

“T am happy,” Lady said, ‘‘because I 
am going to have a nice auto ride with 
Netty and Mrs. Baker.” 

When she got this off I made a kind of a 
pass at her. She ducked, but not quick 
enough, and there she was and there I was. 
Just for a joke, I started to try to kiss her, 
saying, ‘‘ Well, it will be all right because 
you are practically my sister-in-law,” or 
something like that. But I don’t know, 
Mr. Forman, whether I actually said this 


or whether I was just going to say it. Any- 
how, before I had a chance really to do 
much of anything somebody came down 
the hall. 

We broke, and when Mrs. Baker opened 
the door Lady was standing off at one side 
of the room with me on the other. But we 
must have looked funny, because I could 
see Mrs. B suspected something. 

The latter now went out, taking Lady 
with her, and when she came back for the 
second time her mouth was tight and de- 
cided. She began like this: 

“Afton, Netty has been thinking some- 
thing over, and since she is too shy to tell 
you about it herself, she has asked me to 
speak for her.” 

“What is it?” I asked. 

“You see, Netty loves you very dearly,” 
said Mrs. Baker. 

“Oh, yes,” I replied. 

“Well, Netty thinks it would be a very 
nice thing on the trip if the two of you 
should get married. Neither of us believes 
in elaborate weddings and there is danger 
in long engagements. That is why we will 
stop at some little town along the road and 
get the license and then have the nearest 
clergyman marry you. It will be very 
romantic.” 

I said “Huh?” 

She said again, ‘‘It will be very ro- 
mantic.” 

“Oh, yes,” I remarked, “‘it will be very 
romantic all right.’ 

“Well,” Mrs. Baker observed, ‘‘you 
don’t say that, Afton, as though you meant 
it.” She passed me a grieved look and went 
out of the room. 

Well, Mr. Forman, what did she expect 
me to say, anyhow? I knew where the 
trouble was. They did not understand 
what a determined character means to a 
man and they were afraid that Lady, being 
changed cheerful, might get me away from 
Netty. But I knew there was no danger of 
this, as I had already made up my mind to 
see the thing through, and I was not going 
to turn back. 

But I had no time to brood over this 
conversation, because, Mr. Forman, a man 
who is getting ready to take three women 
on a camping trip is kept busy. Every day 
after finishing my regular job I would get 
to work borrowing, renting and buying our 
outfit, so I had about as much time to 
myself as a soda clerk in August. I never 
got to see anything at all of Lady, but now 
and again I saw almost too much of Netty 
and Mrs. Baker. 

They were always saying, “‘Now, Afton, 
see to it that everything is comfortable. 
When Roy Calhoun took his trip last year 
he had every single detail right.” 

I could have answered that with a mil- 
lionaire father the same as old man Calhoun 
I would probably be doing things the way 
Roy did. But I just closed my trap and 
sawed wood. 

We arranged to start Friday noon, be- 
cause I had been able to commence my va- 
cation twenty-four hrs. ahead; but we did 
not get away from the house until almost 
three. This was because Netty did not 
know what hat to wear and Mrs. Baker 
started to tell one of the neighbors where 
we were going. 

When finally we pulled out, looking more 
like a moving van than anything else, 
Netty was on the front seat with me, while 
Lady and Mrs. Baker were in back. No- 
body paid any attention to Lady, but 
Netty and her mother talked together and 
sometimes gave me a word. : 

Mrs. Baker said, ‘We'll go to Pinkum 
tonight, because there’s a good hotel 
there.” 
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Orifice put a pleading hand on Florian’s 
arm. 

“’Splain to me, Brother Slappey.”’ 

“Well,” obliged Florian, “it’s thisaway. 
All the time you was keepin’ Excelsior fum 
wukkin’ to spite me, I was trainin’ that 
chile to be a great actor. I was trainin’ him 
to cry fo’ me so as you folks would gimme 
a good job. 

“An Ise heah to say that I never seen an 
actor act so good. Honest, Brother Latimer, 
you ought to feel proud of what a genius 
that boy is.” 

“T_ is proud, Florian. I is proud an’ 
happy. But also, Florian’’—and President 
Latimer shuddered—“‘I is the least little 
bit sick too.” 


CONFIDENTIAL; PLEASE DESTROY 


““Oh,”’ I made the remark, ‘I thought 
this was a camping trip.” 

Netty put in, “You certainly wouldn’t 
want us to sleep out in a swamp if there was 
a good hotel waiting. Last year when Roy 
Calhoun went he slept in hotels half the 
time.” 

At this point I almost said something, 
but thought better of it and didn’t. 

Pretty soon a long discussion started 
about whether Beryl Brilliant was better 
in The Heart Market than in Sahara Love. 
Mrs. Baker thought one way and Netty 
another. I don’t know what Lady thought, 
because she didn’t say, and I was too busy 
driving the car to think. 

When this discussion ended, Netty broke 
out, ““We ought to have started in the 
morning before the sun got so hot. That 
is what Roy Calhoun always did. Then 
when the heat of the day came on, instead 
of bouncing over a dusty road like this he 
would be taking it easy where it was cool. 
I was never so warm in all my life!” 

When she made this last remark she 
threw out her arm so unexpected that I 
pretty near ran into the ditch. 

“Tt is certainly stifling,’ Mrs. Baker 
chippedin. “I keep feeling as if I was going 
to faint.” 

By this time I was sort of sore, so I said 
if they wanted to we could stop the first 
time we came to some shade. 

“No, no, don’t stop,” Netty said. ‘‘Get 
somewhere first. Besides, it’s not the heat; 
it’s the way you're driving. Why don’t you 
go where it’s smooth instead of bumping 
along like this? You ought to see the way 
Roy Calhoun drives.” 

Well, the next thing they got thirsty, and 
it was no ordinary water thirst either. 
What they wanted was melted fudge sun- 
daes. Then they pretty near had a fight 
over whether Sparkle Glow wore the same 
dress in Icy Hearts that she used when she 
was the Hermit’s Daughter in Passion 
Island. 

The result of this discussion was that at 
Porchison’s Mill, instead of telling me to 
turn to the right, Netty said without look- 
ing at the road map at all, “‘The left—the 
left—I told you the left. For goodness’ 
sake, stop interrupting!”’ 

After about three-quarters of an hour 
running upgrade on a bad road I come to 
the conclusion that something was wrong. 
So did Netty. After she had pretty near 
wore her eyes out looking for Big Elm, 
Blacksmith Shop-Garage, and Fairfield 
Center, she turned around and said, ‘‘ Well, 
I don’t care where we are. I’m hungry and 
I’m going to eat. Stop the car.” 

I was for turning back, because it was 
after six and the sky looked bad; but Mrs. 
Baker was hungry, too, so we got ready for 
a picnic supper. 

At that, Mr. Forman, things wouldn’t 
have been so worse if the little gasoline 
stove hadn’t been filled before we started. 
And that wouldn’t have mattered if it 
hadn’t sprung a leak. And that wouldn’t 
have mattered if it hadn’t been set along- 
side the sandwiches and the cold roast 
chicken. 

When Netty had found all this out she 
plumped down on the ground and said, 
“‘T’m through; it’s somebody else’s turn to 
raise their hand and get the meal.” 

I now laid off my coat and begun picking 
around for firewood. 

“Don’t stop there,’’ Netty said. ‘Build 
the fire and make us some coffee. I believe 
men should do the work; that’s what 
they’re for.” 

“Sure,’”’ I said, and laughed. 

When I laughed, Mr. Forman, it was not 
because I felt good-natured but because I 
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have always made it a principle to laugh 
when I aim getting sore. When I was out 
with Netty I used to be laughing most of 
the time. 

“‘For goodness’ sake, tie up that laugh!” 
Netty now said. ‘If you knew how foolish 
you looked you’d never do it again.’ 

And Mrs. Baker said in a low voice, the 
same as if talking to herself, ‘‘There is 
nothing irritates me quite so much as a man 
hee-hawing. I always set him down as 
being trivial.” 

So I stopped laughing and dug a hole for 
the fire. Lady fetched some water from a 
spring, put it into the coffeepot and then 
begun feeling in my coat pockets. 

‘What are you after?”’ I asked her. 

“The matches,”’ she said. 

“The matches are in my pants pocket,” 
I replied. 

Pretty soon the coffee was ready, and 
with some bread that had kept out of the 
gas, and a can of salmon, wemanaged to eat. 

“Well,’”’ Netty said when we had fin- 
ished, ‘‘if this is what you call camping in 
the woods, give me something else.” 

“Yes,” her mother added, “‘some people 


| might call this asupper. I call it starvation 


rations.” 

All I could think of was, “‘ Well, we had 
better pack up and start, because it is late 
and the sky looks bad.” 

“For goodness’ sake,’’ Netty said, turn- 
ing to the west where the clouds were hang- 
ing, ‘‘we’re going to be drenched!”’ 

“Not if I can help it,’’ I said, putting on 
my coat again and beginning to crank up. 

Mr. Forman, I don’t know if you have 
ever been stalled in a rainstorm with three 
women looking to you to start the car, but 
that is what happened to me. I suppose I 
must have got nervous, because otherwise 
I would have found out what.the matter 
was right from the beginning. 

I took off the brakes, primed the engine, 
shifted the spark and worked the crank 
until my arm was coming off, while all the 
time the rain slid nearer and nearer, and 
more and more remarks were to be heard 
about how Roy Calhoun would have done 
it. Once or twice, to keep from kicking the 
engine into the middle of next month, I 
would break into a quiet laugh, and as 
often as I did I would hear Mrs. Baker say 
in a low voice, “‘You will need to keep an 
eye on him after you are married. A man 
who can laugh in the face of the present 
emergency is not really serious.” 

Mr. Forman, I was a human rag when 
finally I discovered what the matter was. 
I had not thought to put in the key and 
turn same. 

“Well, there is some hope if you have 
found out what is wrong,” said Mrs. 
Baker. ‘‘Now we can all have a good laugh 
together.” 

Up to this time I had been nervous, but 


| I had not really been scared. Now, all of 


a sudden, I felt myself getting weak in the 
legs. And the reason was, Mr. Forman, 
that the key was lost. It was not on the 


| floor of the car; it was not in my pockets; 


as far as I could see it was not anywhere. I 


| looked around in all the likely places and 


then I went behind some bushes and shook 
out my clothes, but still there was no sign 
of that key. By this time the first drops of 
the rain had begun to land, big and heavy 
as bullets. The real shower was perhaps 
half a mile away and coming closer every 
minute. 

“Why don’t you do something?” Netty 
yipped. ‘Are you going to leave us here 
all night?” 

Then I played my last card, trying to 


| short-circuit the wires under the dash. 


But I had never tackled this before and 
same would not work. By this time I was 
as wet as water could make me. Inside, 
they were dry but peevish—that is, all 
ereers Lady. She never said anything 
at all. 

“Well,” Netty said, “I don’t suppose 
you want us to camp here in this mud 
puddle. We'll cover up with the coats and 


| the curtains and get to that farmhouse and 


spend the night. Afton, the best place for 
you would be right here with the car.” 
I am as good a sport as anybody, Mr. 


| Forman; but after being treated like that 
| I wouldn’t have spent the night in the 


farmhouse if I had had an engraved invita- 
tion. So, after seeing that they had beds 
to sleep in, I started back to the bus. 

Netty said, “Tomorrow morning you 
get up good and early and look up the near- 
est garage and find somebody who knows 
something about automobiles.” 

Mrs. Baker said, “Afton, you need to 
take measures to get over that terrible 
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laughing habit of yours. In my opinion 
that is what makes you breathe through 
your mouth, and there is nothing like 
mouth-breathing to deaden the intelli- 
gence.” 

Lady didn’t say anything at all, but I 
remembered afterward she gave me a kind 
of peculiar smile. 
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ELL, Mr. Forman, after monkeying 

some more with the batteries and 
stopping now and then to laugh, I finally 
climbed into the old sardine can and curled 
up on the back seat. It was about an hour 
before I finally went to sleep, and even 
then I kept waking up every fifteen minutes. 
The last time it was full daylight and I 
could feel a hand shaking me. 

“Here is Netty or Mrs. Baker,” I 
thought, ‘‘come to tell me to beat it to the 
nearest garage.” 

Then I yanked off the blanket and looked 
around. It was Lady. 

“Hello, Lady,’ I said. ‘Well, you can 
go back and tell ’em I’m off to find some- 
body to tinker up the car.” 

“Oh,” Lady said, ‘‘that won’t be nec- 
essary.” 

“Why not?” 

“‘Because,”’ she said, “‘here’s the key.” 

She held out her hand and there it was. 

When I got through examining same, I 
said, ‘‘ Yes, that is the key all right. Where 
did you find same?”’ 

‘Over there under the big oak.”’ 

I just looked at her. 

“Lady,” I said, “last night after you 
were all gone I figured out every step I 
took before missing the key and I never 
passed near that big oak once. What’s 
more, I’ll tell you just how you got the 
key,”’ because at last I had begun to see the 
truth. ‘‘You found it in my coat pocket 
when you said you were looking for 
matches. Is that or is that not a fact?” 

She hung her head, but didn’t say any- 
thing. 
“Well, why did you do it?” I now de- 
manded very severe. 

‘‘ Afton,”’ she said in a low voice, “‘to be 
a young girl like myself without any de- 
termination is not easy, especially when 
this young girl finds herself in company 
with a determined character like you.” 

“Go on,” I said pretty gruff. 

“Well, Afton, I could see you getting 
more and more angry all the time, and after 
what you said about your feelings for me I 
was afraid you might be so sore at poor 
Netty that you would tell me to get in 
beside you on the front seat, and my char- 
acter being what it is, I knew I shouldn’t 
have the strength to resist.” 

I said nothing, but took the key, fitted 
it, turned it, cranked up, and pretty soon 
the engine begun to chatter. 

“Qh, it is going!” she said. “I’m afraid 
to stay here alone with you a minute 
longer.” 

‘“What are you afraid of?” I asked. 

“Oh,” she said, ‘‘if you should want to 
take me away for a ride before breakfast, 
Netty and Mrs. Baker would think you 
were paying them back for the way they 
treated you last night.” 

“Well, I am going to take you for a ride 
before breakfast,” I said with a kindly 
smile; ‘‘but not for that reason. I am 
going to take you because I want to talk a 
little while to a sensible person. And being 
as I have made up my mind to do this, you 
had better hop in and not talk back.” 

She tried to pull away, but I had grabbed 
hold of her arm; and pretty soon we were 
rolling along, headed for that fork in the 
roads where we had turned the wrong way. 

The car ran fine. Lady didn’t say a 
word, but she just kind of leaned against 
me and I could feel her arm warm against 
mine. Now and then she would say, “Oh, 
Afton, look,’’ and she would touch one of 
my hands with hers. 

When we reached the crossroads she 
straightened up all of a sudden. 

“Well, here is far enough. I hope you 
have not made up your mind to go any 
farther. As I said, I am always frightened 
when I am with you because you are so 
determined.” 

“You can stop being frightened,” I re- 
plied, “because I would not willfully hurt 
any livingcreature; but you can bet anewhat 
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that we are going farther and a lot fart] 
So sit still and don’t talk about gc 
back.” 

She gave a little scared cry, then seti 
down where she had been before, but le 
ing her head on my shoulder. 

We were just easing into Merton wher 
of a sudden she yelled, “‘Oh, Afton, sto} 

I stopped. 

“Look back there on the fence. W 
do you see?” 

“T don’t see anything except a br 
sign.” 

“On that brass sign it says Pas; 
Probably it is the pastor of that church 
passed on that other corner. We’d bette 
back and speak to him, because if eye 
thing is all right, you can get married th 
this morning.” 

Mr. Forman, did anybody ever hit } 
over the head with a club when you were 
looking? Well, such was the feeling I] 
when Lady made that remark. For } 
an hour and more I had forgotten that a 
body like Netty existed, and here all ¢ 
sudden it was brought back to me, and ¢ 
the fact that I was slated to marry her 

In a dumb way I climbed out of the 
and with Lady walked to the past 
residence. It was still early in the morni 
but he was out with his lawn mower. W] 
he noticed us at the gate he left his mo 
and came to where we were standing. 

I said, ‘‘Reverend ——” And then 
throat dried up and I could not get anot 
word out. 

So Lady put in, “Reverend, we hi 
come to see you about getting married.’ 

The reverend did not seem to be at 
surprised, but, wiping the sweat off his fc 
head, replied as follows: ‘ 

“Matrimony is a state recommended 
all, and I can give no better advice 4 
young man and a young woman who |; 
each other than to commit same, becau; 
do not believe in long engagements. 
case you are not provided with a licer 
you can get one at the courthouse on | 
corner of Main and Fifth Street, but 3) 
will have to wait till quarter of nine. W 
I will change my clothes so as to be re: 
when you come back.” 

When we started again Lady pulled | 
her handkerchief and put it up to her e}| 

“Oh,” she said, ‘‘what a terrible thin 
have done! He thinks we are going to 
married to each other and I am just onp 
and needles for fear you will get the sa‘ 
idea into your head. You are so determi! 
and if you should determine to change yi 
mind I don’t know what would happen.’ 

Mr. Forman, whether you believe me! 
not, at this very minute, while I was tu 
ing out of the way so as to avoid punctur 
a milk cart, I could feel my mind chan! 
I saw I was now just as determined 
marry Lady as before I had been det 
mined to marry Netty, and even more 

“Oh,” Lady said, ‘‘I am afraid of yo! 

“You have got good right to be,’ 
replied. ¥ 

“What are you going to do?” she asl 
in a trembling voice. 4 

‘“My mind is made up,’’ I said, ‘‘so is 
useless to argue. I am going to ma 
you.” : 

She gave a little squeal. 

“Oh, no, Afton, you must not get ¢ 
such idea into your head. Think of Ne 
and Mrs. Baker. Can’t you see how tl 
talk to you now? Why, they look on) 
already as one of the family and they tk 
to you just the way they talk to my a 

“That makes no difference to me,” It! 
her in a determined voice, ‘‘and there is) 
use trying to influence my opinion at i 
late date. I have made up my mind 2) 
that is all there is to it.” * ! 

Lady said, ‘‘It is ridiculous for a pt 
weak girl like me to try to stand out agai! 
a determined character like you. Whats 
to be has to be. Well, we will get somebc y 
to take the car back to Netty and M. 
Baker, and at the same time we will se! 
them a nice bunch of flowers to show he 
are no hard feelings. Oh, there is 
courthouse.” 4 

So now you will understand, Mr, F 
man, why it is I would like to get a job! 
some other town, because probably ) 
know what in-laws are; and I hope youv! 
consider what I have written confident! 
and act on my application favorable. 
I can only add that right after we left f 
courthouse Lady pointed to a sign in fr 
of a barber shop and said, “It is a P 
Netty is not here, because tonight we 
see Aimée Désirée in Love’s Secret.” 

“Yes,”’ I said, ‘‘we can, but we won 

And we didn’t. 


‘ 
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hesitated, torn between loyalty to 
and kindness toward him, then yielded 

{> latter impulse. “‘ You go to bed,” she 
d. “You're not used to this particu- 
nd of barbarity. Get into a warm bed 
ake care of yourself. Lucy’s been do- 
jis sort of thing all her life; but you 


> 
> 
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It. She thinks no one ever catches 


J 

cn the woods because she never does; 
t, I know the signs, you’re in for a good 
q 


ope not,” he replied. “I hate to put 
wt blanket on things.’”’ He sneezed 
1, wiped his dripping eyes. “I guess 
1 liability, all right,’’ he confessed. 
“ake my advice and go to bed.”’ 
‘ expect you’re right; but I’ll come 
x, for dinner. Quite an appetite this sort 
ng gives you, you know.” 
: watched him go up the stairs with 
y commiserating eyes; and half an 
later when they sat down at dinner 
» ww that there was no escape for him. 
jas a distressing spectacle; and even 
‘at last told him he had best go to bed 
ake care of himself. In spite of her 
it effort to be sympathetic he felt the 
7 in her tones; but the strength was 
) out of him and he was past being 
“(:. He even submitted to a hot-water 
t) which Aunt Fanny took up to him, 
t 2 went miserably to sleep at last, quite 
vhat Lucy must be thinking. 
‘old was no light matter for Dean at 
me. Next morning the sun was shin- 
nd he tried to get up but found him- 
) weak and shaken that the feat was 
dhis strength. So all that day he lay 
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y owe ibe f 

1 submitting to the ministrations of 
rFanny. Lucy might have been more 
nathetic if Aunt Fanny had not been at 
nito remind her that this was just what 
»\ad predicted would happen. Rather 
u:onfess she had been wrong Lucy chose 
rae Dean severely alone; and in mid- 
eon she went fishing, with Fryor to 
ne the canoe. They took a few trout, 
rng the canoe slowly up the meander- 
, 00k which flowed into the lake near 
21mp; and the guide, watching criti- 
lfrom the stern, now and then offered 
¢ instruction in the proper handling of 
ane 
“at it go for a point about three feet 
o the water,’”’ he reminded her; ‘‘then 
liettle down light and easy.’’ Or: 
io it in above that low branch. Cast 
1¢ vf sidewise so it will swing around and 


'y, who had taken trout before she 
ix years old, nevertheless knew that 
| was an expert in the art and accepted 
ggestions gratefully. They discussed 
pints he raised, and at length, having 
<¢ as many fish as the camp could use, 
yp 2d and landed on a little sandy point 
il he demonstrated how the thing should 

Cae. 
“ou don’t hit where you aim at,” he re- 
nd her, and took as his mark a lily pad 
m thirty feet away, dropping the fly 
h7 upon the pad or just beside it with 
nt monotonous accuracy. She tried to 
awell and failed; and they laughed to- 
tk> at her failures. 

en it was near noon she reminded him 
althey must turn back. He nodded, 
us the bow of the canoe for her to enter, 
ereversed the craft and himself got in 
t+ stern. As he dipped his paddle he 
id‘“‘We never go up this brook above 
rébut I went up about a half mile last 
’e and there’s some fishing up there 
al eats this.” 
al! the brook?”’ she asked. 

a a spring hole in a deep pool,”’ he 
pjned. “Like a dead water. Big trout 
tre. I was there one evening, and they 
ou n’t take a thing; but I come up after- 
ar, toward noon, and they took a dry 
/ xe they’d been waiting for it. Day 
ot like this, Warm and still.” 

S) said, “Can’t we go up?” 
_ hey’ll be looking for us back,” he re- 
In od her. 

unt Fanny never expects me till she 

cane, she assured him. ‘How far is 


‘I ed have to carry about twenty rod or 
, e explained. “Take us half an hour to 
t/p there. It’s the right time of day 
oih. I got some bacon and cornbread, 
\dre can cook some of these trout.” 

5» decided that they should go forth- 
it! At the end of the carry they came 
1t}pon the dead water he had described. 
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“The spring hole’s in the upper end,” he 
explained, paddling that way. But the 
trout were not rising; so he suggested that 
they eat lunch first; and they landed upon 
a jutting ledge, where he built a small fire 
and split trout and larded them with bacon 
for broiling above the bed of coals already 
forming. Lucy watched him with that ad- 
miration which his efficiency always evoked. 
He burned, it seemed to her, only half a 
dozen twigs; they gave forth no smoke at 
all; yet the fish were perfectly cooked. 

“Often as I’ve done that,” she confessed, 
“T either have to make a big fire or eat my 
trout half cooked. You make it look so 
ridiculously easy.” 

“Tt’s in the know-how,” he told her, 
grinning. A trout broke the surface of the 
pool above them, and the swirl caught his 
eye and he pointed. ‘‘Go try him,” he 
suggested. ‘‘ You can reach him from here. 
There ain’t much current to carry the fly; 
but they don’t seem to mind that.”’ 

But her fly struck the water too smartly; 
and the trout paid it no heed, sulking on the 
bottom. The guide shook his head. ‘‘Can’t 
get ’em that way,” he advised. ‘“‘Take it 
in and wait a spell. I’ll show you.” 

Under his tutelage she presently took two 
trout, one of a pound or better, the second 
almost three times as large; then changed 
her fly for one with a barbless hook and for 
an hour had good sport, learning by her 
own mistakes. 

Twice she thought the fish had stopped 
rising, yet each time Fryor, dropping the 
fly as delicately as a falling leaf upon the 
mirror of the pool, seduced them into strik- 
ing again. 

When, in the late afternoon, they went 
indolently homeward, the canoe scarce 
breaking the still surface of the water, she 
found herself curiously charmed by the 
economy and perfection of all the guide’s 
actions. He knew his part so perfectly, 
knew so well each small device and means 
calculated to secure the ends toward which 
he aimed. He was the master craftsman, 
and as such he commanded, as he had 
commanded in the past, from Lucy an 
interest which she had often told herself 
reassuringly was no more than his due. 
Simple adequacy has a definite beauty and 
charm. Fryor was adequate to his task; 
he knew his business, and Lucy rated very 
highly such proficiency as was his. She 
had seen other guides; knew that even 
among his fellows he was credited with 
more than ordinary skill. She liked him 
too. He had perhaps a childish satisfaction 
in displaying his abilities; but that was no 
more than to be expected. He was, after 
all, a simple person, lacking sophistication, 
ignorant of the convention that one must 
deprecate one’s virtues. 

And why should he not be proud of doing 
well what it was his business to do? She 
found herself vaguely sorry for him because 
he was, after all, a guide and nothing more. 
He could have done other things as well as 
he made fires, pitched tents, cooked trout 
or built a balsam bed. Had lacked only the 
opportunity. She thought such a man as 
he was would have met any tasks success- 
fully; found herself, abruptly, contrasting 
him with Dean Ward, who did well enough 
the things he had to do, but who outside 
his own world was so pitifully—so ridicu- 
lously—helpless. A person with a cold in 
the head is always ridiculous. Absurd of 
Dean to get sick as soon as they arrived 
here! She faintly resented his doing so, as 
though his defection had been deliberate; 
then imagined the guide transferred to 
Dean’s world, and told herself that Fryor 
could do as well as Dean the things Dean 
did best. 

No doubt he danced when he chose; peo- 
ple danced everywhere. She wondered who 
were the girls with whom he danced; 
thought of robust and simple damsels, 
thought he must at times have danced with 
others less simple. The thought lent him a 
faintly sinister charm. There was, she sup- 
posed, a physical vigor and exuberance 
about dancing as he knew it which might 
not be countenanced in the circles with 
which she was more familiar. She had not 
enough experience to know that it is only 
the circumspect who can afford to be auda- 
cious; and the stiff decorum of the dances 
Fryor knew would have surprised her. 

Knowing nothing of the truth, she was 
free to build from her imagination a roman- 
tic background for the romantic figure of 
the guide. He was, she decided, handsome; 


much better-looking than Dean, for in- | 


stance; and she turned in the canoe to 
speak to him and scrutinize his bronzed 
countenance, and so confirmed this opin- 
ion. Having turned, she watched the easy 
power of his paddle strokes; and she was 
reminded of her intention to take the two- 
day trip downstream to Fishkill Lake, and 
spoke to him about it. He nodded gravely. 

“Yes, ma’am,” he said. ‘Miss Marner 
wrote me.’’ 

“Have you been down this year?” she 
asked. 

_ He shook his head. ‘‘There’s been logs 
in the river. They’re just gone out.” 

“The water’s still high, isn’t it? Higher 
than I’ve ever seen it?”” He nodded. ‘I’ve 
always wanted to be here when the water 
was high enough to run the Rips above the 
lake,”’ she said. 

He smiled. 
sured her, “if you’re used to it.”’ 

“We'll try it, won’t we?” she suggested. 

“See when we get there,” he replied. “I 
can take you through all right, if you feel 
that way.” 

“TI know you can,” she told him, and 
smiled. “I’d be willing to trust you any- 
where in a canoe, Jack.” 

“T can handle one pretty good,” he 
agreed honestly, and she thought his candor 
amusing and appealing as a child’s. 


Dean ‘was in bed when they got home. 
Aunt Fanny met Lucy on the wharf and 
told her so. ‘‘He wanted to get up,” she 
explained, “but I wouldn’t let him. But 
he’s better, getting along all right. I guess 
he can be up tomorrow.”’ 

“‘T hope his nose won’t be so red,’”’ Lucy 
remarked. 

And her aunt said coldly, “‘He can pow- 
der it, no doubt, if it distresses you.” 

Lucy smiled at the older woman’s tone. 
Fryor was getting the fish out of the canoe 
and she stood by to watch and count and 
tally them. Then she and Miss Marner 
went up to the camp together. Dean did 
not come down for dinner, and Lucy left him 
severely alone. She was irritated and im- 
patient with him; his surrender to adversity 
produced in her a feeling of guilt; she felt 
herself to blame, and tried to down this 
feeling by cudgeling her anger against him. 

“T hope he’ll get up tomorrow,” she re- 
marked. “We ought to start for Fishkill the 
day after.” 

“You'll have a sick young man on your 
hands if you don’t go slowly,”’ Aunt Fanny 
warned her. 

Lucy shook her head. “Ridiculous. 
Nothing but a cold. If he’d get out of doors 
he’d shake it off. Jack says we can run the 
Rips, with the water as high as it is.” 

“Run the Rips? Don’t beabsurd, Lucy.” 

“You don’t need to try it if you don’t 
want to, dear,’”’ Lucy told her. ‘‘You’re a 
little old for that perhaps.” 

“T’ve been coming to Bowlders for twenty 
years,” the older woman reminded her, 
“and I’ve seen the Rips almost every year, 
but I never saw anyone go through them.” 

““You’ve always been here late in the 
summer. There’s more water now. Jack 
has been through ever so many times.”’ 

““T’ve heard Jack’s repertoire,”’ the other 
retorted. ‘‘There’s nowhere he hasn’t been 
and nothing he hasn’t done.” 

“There are so many places he hasn’t 
been,” Lucy protested thoughtfully. 
‘““That’s the tragedy of such a man, Aunt 
Fanny.” She added seriously, “‘I was 
thinking this afternoon, if he’d had a 
chance, had the advantages Dean has had, 


what a fine man he would be. I’m sorry for | 


him.”’ 

“T’m sorry for you,” Aunt Fanny re- 
torted. ‘‘Jack’s a good guide, and that’s 
all that can be said for him.” 

“He does, and does well everything life 
ealls on him to do,’’ Lucy insisted. ‘“‘No 
man can do more than that, and most men 
do less.” : 

“T imagine even Jack has his limitations.” 

“Tf he has I’ve never discovered them,” 
Lucy replied. She felt the criticism in her 
aunt’s tone, and her own was defiant. ‘I 
like him ever so well,’”’ she declared. 

Miss Marner looked at her niece criti- 
cally. ‘‘There are times,” she announced, 
‘““when I have my doubts about you, Lucy.” 

Lucy smiled. ‘There are times,’’ she con- 
fessed, ‘‘when I have my doubts about my- 
self.” 

It was perhaps merely coincidence that 
as she spoke her eyes turned toward the 


“High enough now,” he as- 
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stairs. The older woman thought it was 
more than coincidence; and there was faint 
concern in her countenance. But she de- 
cided it was best to say no more. 


The trip from Bowlders, down the stream 
that formed the outlet of the pond, to Fish- 
kill Lake was for Dean a long and terrible 
ordeal. On the second day at Bowlders he 
had come downstairs and ventured out of 
doors. A baking sun offered grateful 
warmth, and he permitted it full play upon 
his hatless head and bare arms. The result 
was that at the end of the day he was pain- 
fully burned, and his carelessness and sus- 
ceptibility provoked Lucy to fresh scorn of 
him. Aunt Fanny’s ministrations with cold 
cream and other balms failed to avert the 
ensuing torment; and when he took his 
seat in the bow of one of the canoes for the 
start of the journey his arms were so tender 
that he could not bear to rest them along 
the gunwales. They hurt continually and 
definitely. He had rolled down his sleeves; 
and he assured Lucy, when she inquired, 
that they did not bother him. But though 
he might deceive her he could not deceive 
himself; and he twisted in long discomfort 
all that morning. 

To make matters worse, the rhythmic 
sway and surge of the canoe under the im- 
pulse of the guide’s paddle provoked him 
to something approximating seasickness; 
and at the noon landing his head was swim- 
ming and he was deathly pale. The day’s 
journey was to be a long one, so Fryor, as 
caterer, had planned a luncheon easily pre- 
pared. They had tea and canned hash; and 
the salty taste of the hash revolted Dean so 
that he could eat no more than a mouthful. 
The tea was strong and bold, as woods tea 
is apt to be; it puckered his tongue. 

It did nothing to mitigate his unhappi- 
ness that Lucy was evidently enjoying her- 
self. Fryor paddled her canoe and kept at 
the head of the little procession; occasional 
snatches of their conversation and the 
sound of Lucy’s laughter floated back to 
Dean’s ears. The arrangement had the ad- 
vantage that it left him to suffer in silence; 
yet he was uneasy at the obvious pleasure 
she found in the guide’s company. His sea- 
sickness persisted all afternoon; and it was 
accentuated when they struck some moder- 
ately fast water, in which the canoe swayed 
and tilted precariously, slid sidewise down 
appalling slants, swung at the last possible 
moment to avoid sunken rocks, darted for- 
ward or checked and floated almost motion- 
less in a brief stretch of dead water. The 
experience was new and strange to Dean. 
He was not a timorous young man, but he 
had imagination, and the water which occa- 
sionally touched his hand at the gunwale 
was icy. He knew quite well that if the 
canoe overturned, his cold would be revived 
and intensified by the wetting. 

The long glare of the sun on the water 
was almost intolerably hot; it burned 
through his shirt and scorched his shoul- 
ders; and the light beat upon his eyeballs 
till they ached, beat through his lids when 
he closed his eyes. When at last they drew 
ashore to make camp for the night his legs 
were unsteady, he tottered painfully up the 
steep bank and collapsed upon a rock; and 
it was already too late for him to take a 
hand when he perceived that Lucy was 
stoutly helping carry the dunnage from the 
canoes. 

Aunt Fanny came and sat beside him to 
lend him countenance; she said the day had 
been a hard one, hot and uncomfortable; 
she suggested encouragingly that this par- 
ticular camp site was a good one. No 
stagnant water near, not much fear that the 
mosquitoes would be bad. ‘Of course, 
there are always black flies,’’ she confessed. 
The confession was suggested by his move- 
ment. He had felt a sharp burning pain on 
the back of his hand, and stared at the spot, 
then slapped spasmodically at a tiny winged 
thing ridiculously small and inadequate to 
be the cause of such a smart. 

Lucey came and stood before them, cool 
and impersonal. ‘‘Tired, Dean?” she asked. 

He smiled ruefully. “I’m about as useless 
as I expected to be,’’ he confessed. 

She hesitated. ‘You'll like it better to- 
morrow,” she suggested then; and after a 
moment’s hesitation turned back toward 
where the guides were busy. 

They had spread the dining fly and built 
the table; now were putting up the sleeping 
tents while the cook began his preparations 
for supper. One of the men came out of the 
wood with a great mound of boughs criss- 
crossed along his ax handle and slung upon 
his shoulder, much as a farmer carries a fork 
load of hay. He began distributing them to 
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make a bed in one of the tentall | 
watched critically; and Dean, reece 
his strength, rose and went toward \ 

“Interesting, isn’t it?’’ he remark 

She nodded. ‘“‘They do it soe 
said. “Jack makes a much better 
twenty minutes than I can manag 
hours.” ; 

He studied the process. ‘‘ The tri 
to be to lay the boughs like shingl 
commented. 

“It’s easy to watch them,” she ; 
Fryor had just entered the tent with 
of boughs, small and soft as fern, a 
eyes were upon him. “But when I: 
never seem to ia enough boughs, D 
ter how many I have.” | 

The beds done, their dunnage bag 
stowed in the appropriate tents; an¢ 
rummaged in his for toothbrush an 
and towel. 


cover that Fryor had seen and was 
with amusement. ‘‘ Wet yourself, di 
the guide called; and Dean blush 
shame as though publicly accused ar 
victed of crime. He thought Fryor 
malicious pleasure in publishing hi 
wardness; and he began to dislike 
to dislike the guide’s easy efficien 
tireless power, and the vague and im 
assurance of his manner. 

Later, while he and Lucy an 
Fanny ate supper—beefsteak and po 
hot biscuits and sirup, coffee wit 
densed milk—Fryor and one of the 
guides waited upon them and Fryor 
easily in the conversation, Srentaa 
nating it so that he and Lucy tall: 
gether as though Aunt Fanny and De 
been elsewhere. 

Later, when they went to bed,| 
found that Fryor was to share hi 
Dean was suffering from indigestio. 
was in acute discomfort, black flies 
him, a swarm of mosquitoes—in s 
Aunt Fanny’s assurance—sang abi 
head; and the guide, sGeapeget ob 
of these pests, lay beside him and | 
His talk was of things he had done, f, 
had performed; he advertised himse 
a curiously irritating confidence that 
entertaining his auditor; and Deanr| 
the point of wanting to strangle thi 

Then Fryor drew his blankets 0} 
héad and went to sleep and snore¢ 
long after the camp was still Dei 
awake, listening to the silence, star: 
each small sound, imagining a th 
movements in the night about hi 
slapping hopelessly at the torment 
sects. Now and then he looked at his 
now and then he almost slept. At]) 
chill of the night drove him to endi 
smothering of blankets upon his he: 
with the insects thus shut out he m} 
to sleep. 

He awoke in the gray dawn to fi 
mosquitoes reénforced by new hord} 
black flies at their business with nv 
ciency. No one else was astir; but h: 
not lie still, so he got up and went | 
outside the tent. The insects leape| 
him with exultant ardor, tormentii 
unbearably. He remembered reac} 
hearing that tobacco would drivel 
away; but to smoke before breakfast 
him ill, so that he had to deny himsf 
solace. Then he thought of a smud? 
tried to light a fire, but in the morninj] 
even paper refused to burn. His pe: 
efforts produced smoke enough; tt 
smoke had no result save to irritate }} 
and to awaken Lucy. She called ) 
softly at last. | 

“Are you cold, Dean? Not enough! 
ets?’’ Her voice was low, so as 
awaken the others, and she came out)! 

i 
i 


the first trial got a little blaze s! 
“There’s a trick to it,’ she exp 
“You'll learn by and by.” Her to? 
not reassuring. 

Their voices roused Fryor, and pré 
the camp was astir. Dean thought My 
have waked them all from sound sk 
did not occur to him that, as a mé 
routine, dawn was the rising hou 
blamed. himself, but had the wit 
apologize. 

He was sufficiently uncomfortabl 
he strove not to inflict his own | 
forts upon the others, managed an 
countenance and a smile even while 
chattered in the damp cool airs of nl 
and his nerves jangled at the contin 
saults of the mosquitoes. 

(Continued on Page roa 
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But he could not bring himself to leave 
the fire, and huddled by it, hungrily ab- 
sorbing the odor of coffee and bacon till 
Fryor said to him, ‘‘ Breakfast be ready ina 
minute now, if you want to wash up.” 

Dean was usually sufficiently fastidious, 
but he would this morning have sacrificed 
his meticulous habits for the sake of staying 
by the fire if he had not seen Lucy and Miss 
Marner returning from the stream’s edge. 
Then, with too much zeal, he tried to shave 
in cold water, and raked his chin till it was 
raw. Breakfast call found him only half 
ready; he had the humiliation of being late, 
arrived to find the others almost finished. 

It was a relief when by and by they were 
in the canoes and under way again. At 
least he had his misery to himself, need in- 
flict it on no one else. He tried to settle 
himself into a mood of stoical endurance. 
After all, there was only a fortnight of this. 


Then he could go back to comfort and se- 


curity again. 


Aunt Fanny and Lucy, in their tent that 
night, discussed his case in lowered tones. 
Aunt Fanny approved of Dean. ‘There 
never was a young man any more misera- 
ble,’ she declared. ‘‘But he hasn’t sulked, 
nor been irritable; he can always manage 
to grin, even at himself.” 

“T would have more respect for him if he 
raised a row,” Lucy contrarily commented. 
“T wouldn’t care much for a man that was 
willing to take things lying down.” 

“He didn’t want to come, and he’s mis- 
erable, now he’s here; but he’s doing his 
best not to spoil your pleasure. If you ask 
more than that of him you’re unreason- 
able,’ the older woman urged. 

‘“*He’denjoyit himself if he’dlet go,’”’ Luey 
argued. ‘‘But he expected to be miserable, 
and he’s too stubborn not to be.”’ 

“‘T don’t think he’s just pretending to be 
sunburned,”’ Aunt Fanny argued sarcasti- 
cally. ‘“‘And I don’t think he’s affecting 
that cold. And the lumps and spots on his 
hands and face look to me very much like 
real bites. If he’s just stubborn he’s a very 
clever actor, and his make-up is wonderful. 
Give him credit for that, my dear.” 

“‘T hope he doesn’t keep it up the whole 
trip,’’ Lucy retorted. 

“Tt might help a little if you’d give hima 
kind word now and then,” the older woman 
suggested. ‘“‘Whether you’re in love with 
him or not, Lucy, he’s your guest, you 
know. It would be courteous, if nothing 
more, to treat him with some little consid- 
eration. As much as you show Jack, for 
instance.” 

“Jack deserves it,’’ Lucy replied stub- 
bornly. ‘“‘He’s a wonder. I like any man 
that knows his job and does it. He’s a 
man.” 

“He’s a guide,” Aunt Fanny reminded 
her. ‘‘And Dean’s a business man. You 
might remember they’re on Jack’s ground, 
before you compare them.” 

“T guess it would be the same anywhere,” 
Lucy said, a little sorrowfully. ‘“‘Whatever 
Jack had to do, he’d do. Dean can only do 
the things he knows; that’s all.” 

There was a momentary silence; then the 
other said, ‘Well, I can only remind you 
again that it’s a part of your duty as hostess 
to be nicer to Dean.”’ 

“ll try very hard to remember,” Lucy 
curtly replied; and they spoke no more 
that night at all. 


That camp was on the upper end of the 
Rips. They had halted in late afternoon 
and come ashore; and, since there was time 
to spare, Lucy and Fryor walked down- 
stream to see the state of the water in the 
rapids. The other guides were busy making 
camp. Lucy had never seen the water so 
high. The current tore and swirled among 
great bowlders, raced cruelly over gravel 
bars, swung and turned and boiled. In the 
ordinary summer, when the water was 
lower, it was customary for passengers to 
walk along the path beside the stream while 
the guides waded, dragging the canoes down 
the shallows. 

“But she’s high enough to run now,” 
Jack announced. 

Lucy looked at him _ thoughtfully. 
“Sure?” she asked. “It looks pretty hard, 
to me.” 

He chuckled and spat. ‘I been through 
worse places,” he declared. ‘’Course a 
man might get in trouble if he didn’t know 
how; but I could take you through.” 

She studied the water again and felt her 
pulse lift a beat. ‘It would be wonderful,” 
she said. 

“Well, we’ll run ’em then,’’ he replied. 
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She hesitated, then abruptly nodded with 
decision. ‘In the morning,” she agreed. 
“All right. If you say you can.” 

“Sure I can,” he told her. 

So they turned back to camp, and Lucy 
told Dean and Aunt Fanny what she meant 
to do. Dean listened without comment; 
but he went down the path to study the 
swift water. Aunt Fanny made instant and 
vehement protest; found Lucy immovable, 
and threatened at last to forbid the guide’s 
attempting the feat. At supper they still 
continued the discussion. Miss Marner’s 
hand was strengthened by the reluctant 
confession of the other guides that they held 
themselves incompetent for the attempt. 
They did not venture to contradict Fryor. 
“He’s a good man,” they agreed. “Jack 
can do it prob’ly. But I wouldn’t want to 
tackle it myself.” 

In the end it was agreed that the dunnage 
should be carried around the Rips, and the 
other canoes as well, while Jack and Lucy 
ran the swift water in his canoe. He 
amended this by saying he would take 
enough of the luggage to give his canoe 
proper weight and balance. Dean took no 
part in the discussion. Before dark he had 
walked the length of the Rips and back 
again; and it seemed to him impossible 
that any craft so frail as a canoe could 
weather them; but he knew his own igno- 
rance, silenced his fearful misgivings and 
held his tongue. 

Next morning at breakfast Aunt Fanny 
made a further effort to prevent the at- 
tempt; but Fryor, with the engaging impu- 
dence characteristic of the young man, 
laughed her into silence, into a reluctant 
acquiescence. ‘I never put a canoe on a 
rock yet,” he reminded her, “nor ever 
tipped one over. I’m too old to start doing 
them tricks now.” She knew his skill well 
enough, told herself that he would not dare 
risk disaster with Lucy in the bow. 

So, breakfast done and the packing fin- 
ished, Fryor went down to the shore. He 
took one of the wooden buckets in which 
the food was packed and set it near the bow, 
just behind the seat Lucy would occupy; 
bade Lucy get in, and himself took place in 
the stern. The trim of his craft suited him; 
he held the canoe poised for a moment while 
he lit a cigarette, enjoying this gesture of 
assurance, then called to the other guides, 
“T’ll land at the ledge, come back up and 
help you pack the stuff down.” 

They nodded, watching silently and curi- 
ously; and as he swung out from shore they 
moved to vantages from which they could 
see the beginning of the Rips. Aunt Fanny, 
following them, looked around for Dean. 
He was not at hand, and she wondered why, 
wondered where he had gone. Out in the 
stream the canoe was already responding to 
the tug of quicker water; her eyes turned 
that way and she forgot Dean in watching 
what followed. 

The Rips as a whole are perhaps half a 
mile in length; but they are in fact three in 
number—three stretches of quick water, 
separated by short pools where the current 
checks as though gathering strength for a 


further plunge. The first of these rapids is . 


the least hazardous, the second is the worst, 
the third is simply a wide curve around a 
jutting point, where the current is swift as 
a chute, and where the canoe must be swung 
at a sharp angle to make the turn without 
going broadside on. The first rapid is a zig- 
zag through a group of huge bowlders; but 
it is not difficult because the pitch is not 
steep, and the canoe may always be checked 
with a pole. In the others there is such 
depth and the bottom is so ledgy that a pole 
is uncertain, and reliance must be put upon 
the paddle. Fryor, pole in hand, went into 
the first rapid, standing erect; they were 
able to watch him swing this way and that, 
choosing his course, checking the canoe and 
holding it at will, easing it around obstacles 
and down declivities until it slipped out at 
last into still water below. The guides hur- 
ried along the carry path to watch the next 
descent; but Aunt Fanny was distanced 
here, abandoned the effort to keep pace 
with them, and went more leisurely along 
the way. 

The second rapid is really a double fall. 
The first has a drop of perhaps three feet in 
twenty; the second is narrower, and the 
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water, shouldered in from either side, 
plunges over the lip of a ledge into a cal- 
dron. In the upper rapid the danger is that 
the canoe may get broadside on; in the falls 
the peril is swamping. Lucy, sitting very 
still in the bow, felt her heart pound as she 
saw the plunge before her. Her eyes were 
fixed on the water. The guide had refused 
to let her take a paddle; bade her simply 
sit very still and avoid shifting her weight. 
So she had to endure inaction and helpless- 
ness, submitting herself to his control. The 
first rapid, where the canoe was checked by 
the pole, was interesting but never perilous; 
this one had an element of danger which in- 
creased its fascination. She knew enough 
of such matters to perceive the danger; and 
she felt her hair prickle as the bow dipped 
dizzily downward at the first chute. There 
was a swift glide and a swirl as Fryor dug 
his paddle; then they were in momentary 
security upon an even keel and she heard 
the guide straining behind her to swing 
their bow into the cut between two swirls, 
where the current plunged ahead. Spray 
wet her hands along the gunwales; the bow 
lifted; they swept crabwise half a dozen 
feet, heeling perilously; then shot ahead 
and down, and solid water combed along 
her clenched fingers at the very rim of the 
canoe before they lifted and drove on again, 
the danger past. 

Routine work lay ahead of them for a 
hundred yards or so. She turned to call 
over her shoulder, ‘‘Wonderful!’’ Her 
voice was drowned by the roar of the water; 
but she saw him grin faintly and nod his un- 
derstanding. His eyes were on the water 
ahead; the cigarette was firmly held be- 
tween his lips, and smoke issued indolently 
from his nostrils. He was the picture of 
careless assurance, reckless calm; and she 
was conscious of a lift and throb of wonder 
at him, a curious and compelling rapture. 
What a man! Then his eyes dropped to 
hers; and she felt her cheeks crimson, and 
turned again to look forward. She must 
not distract his attention from the task that 
still lay ahead. 

They were already almost upon the 
rocky, wooded point around which the final 
rainbow chute of water swept. 

She saw, then, Dean Ward standing on a 
bowlder at the water’s edge; and his hands 
were lifted and his mouth was open. He 
was shouting something indistinguishable; 
but his gesture was unmistakably a warning 
to them to stop. She was for a moment un- 
certain, and turned to look at Fryor, and 
saw that he had seen Dean. But the guide 
was grinning reassuringly, so that she was 
ashamed of her own momentary doubt. 
Dean was ridiculous; trying to stop them 
now when the worst was past. She laughed 
up at him as they drove toward the shore 
below where he stood; then her eyes turned 
to follow the current as the canoe swung to 
the left, the point on their right side. She 
saw where the water swirled up on a great 
ledge ahead and banked back. They shot 
up this slope of water and hung for a mo- 
ment, turning for the dive and plunge at 
right angles to their former course; and as 
the canoe turned her eyes turned. 

Then she saw why it was Dean had tried 
tostop them. Sometime during the night— 
for she and Fryor had examined the length 
of the Rips the evening before to be sure the 
way was clear—a great spruce log had come 
down river, had pounded through the rap- 
ids, and now was stranded almost com- 
pletely across their course. One end had 
caught against a bowlder, swinging the log 
broadside on; the other rested against the 
other side of the chute, half submerged. 
The canoe could not pass under the higher 
end; there was a bare chance that it might 
shoot across the lower. 

It seenfed to Lucy an interminable mo- 
ment that they hung there, as though pon- 
dering the decision. She could not turn to 
look at the guide; tried to do so, but it 
seemed to her the movement of her head 
was intolerably slow, so long this instant 
was. Then the canoe plunged down, and 
she stiffened herself for the shock. The bow 
struck the log and crumpled under her feet. 
At the same time she felt herself lifted into 
the air and flung forward; threw her arms 
out in the motion of one diving, and struck 
the water; had an instant’s thankfulness 
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that she had cleared the log and fallen 
the tail of the rapid, where the current} 
ried her out into the broad and easy 
below. She came to the surface, saw a, 
bar at one side and swam strongly toy 
it. Shallows helped her, and she drew 
self ashore. 

This so quickly that she got to her fe 
time to see what followed. When the ec; 
hit the log it had swung and overtur 
Fryor, thrown out, managed to get ] 
hands on the log and now clung tt 
striving desperately to maintain and 
prove his hold. But the current tore at} 
roared over him; he was almost continu 
submerged. She thought how stupic 
was not to let go and drift down with 
relaxing pressure of the water, and gs) 
ashore. But he clung with the strengt 
desperation. She tried to go toward | 
through the water, wading across the g} 
lows; then she saw that Dean had slidd 
the bowlder from his vantage. He gave 
a glance, saw that she was safe, then tui; 
his attention to the guide. But as I! 
reached the water’s edge Fryor’s finger 
go and he was swept away. Instantly L 
dived after him. | 

Lucy thought then that Dean was | 
pid, since Fryor would readily swim to gs}; 
when the current let go its hold of |; 
Dean had dived and had not yet reappea\ 
neither had Fryor. She watched dis| 
sionately, her emotions numbed by 
shocking suddenness of the disaster; | 
after what seemed to her an intermin) 
interval she found herself saying, “1; 
don’t they come up? Why don’t they e 
up?” Then thought, ‘“They’re goin; 
drown.” And then, ‘‘Dean’s be | 
drown.” She felt no fear, merely un} 
standing. | 

Then something broke the surface, 
down the pool, and she saw that it | 
Dean’s head, and that he was laboring. 
dragged the guide’s head above water 
turned on his back, holding Fryor ben 
the arms swimming laboriously with) 
legs, working toward shore. While she | 
watched, he made it; she saw him get) 
feet under him and drag the guide tol 
shore and begin at once the mechar 
processes of resuscitation. 

Then one of the other guides came el] 
bering down to help her to dry land anc 
curity; and by the time she reached wi 
Dean was, Fryor was beginning to gasp 
strangle back to life again. Dean nod 
with satisfaction and relaxed his effort) 

He looked at her and asked quietly, ' 
right, are you Lucy?” ; 

“Perfectly,” she replied, a little in 
tiently. She was irritated with them It 
for being so stupid; and she said qui 
lously, ‘‘Why didn’t he let go and swit) 

“He can’t swim,” Dean explained. | 

“Can’t swim?” she repeated, slow un}! 
standing dawning. ‘‘Why, can’t swini 
all?’’ Her reaction was complete bewil 
ment. ‘You mean he can’t swim?” } 
knew herself absurd as a parrot, but eil 
not avoid repeating yet again, ‘‘Can” 
swim at all?”” The thing seemed incred 
and shameful. | 

“Afraid not,’”’ Dean replied. 


Even then she would not believe ue) 

had it from the guide himself. When he 

to his feet, weak and shaken, she asked i 

“Why didn’t you let go? Can’t you swil! 

' And he replied, ‘‘No, I never did 4 
ow.” 


She was rather glad when Aunt Far 
puffing with haste, arrived. It was an} 
before they had changed into dry clo’ 
and before a fire had driven out the chit 
the water. Dean quite obviously 
caught fresh cold. His eyes were water 
and twice he sneezed; but Lucy found * 
manifestations evoked rather sympé 
than scorn. Abruptly she decided that t? 
had best turn back to Bowlders. 

“Dean may be going to be sick,” she | 
Aunt Fanny. “‘And—I don’t feel like gi 
on anyhow.” i 

The loss of the shattered canoe cro’ 
the others. Fryor had the humiliatio 
going in as bow paddle in one of them. 
was Lucy who assigned him to the craf 
which Dean was a passenger. He said }0 
testingly, “‘ Better let me take you in Da: 
canoe, hadn’t you?” 

She shook her head. ‘‘No,” she said 
cisively. ‘‘You’d best go with Mr. Wit 
Then if you fall out he can take car 
you.” 4 

This remark may have been unn 
sarily cruel; but Dean, catching 
Fanny’s eye, thought it seemed to give 
older woman decided satisfaction. 7 . 


\% 


| 
| 
jmational attraction the like of Sir 
ii Lauder. } 
“hen Collier and his wife left at the end 
the seventh season, attracted by bigger 
ey and a company of their own, and 
lrley Bigelow followed, Fields was for 
ging Nat Goodwin and his then wife, 
[ ine Elliott, two of the legitimate stage’s 
<> notable stars. They could be had for 
vt a week, he said. 
\Where are we going to quit?’’ Weber 
Jd. “I guess we could pay them $2500, 
yeach season we pay more. We can’t 
s+ on at this rate.” 
‘elds dropped his negotiations. Louis 
(jn, Carter De Haven and the McCoy 
ss were engaged to strengthen the 
noany. But when Fay Templeton was 
| away once more and no adequate 
(28ST could be found, Weber listened 
‘ield’s amazing suggestion that they 
2 for Lillian Nordica, then the leading 
. donna of 
« Metropolitan 
pa Company. 
‘Ve’re both go- 
grazy; but all 
gt,’’ Weber 


tad. 
ame Nor- 
3 talents ob- 
oily were not 
ticularly 
ited to Weber 
Fields bur- 
soe, but that 
4s10t the issue. 
cd the public 
| Would the 
te come? The 
ie would, in- 
ably. 
Sc thousand 
irs was the 
y named by 
game Nor- 
eis pianist, who 
scvas her busi- 
§ manager. 
| was four 
n) the wages of 
lin Russell, the 
1; hall’s most 
pare orna- 
iat is. an 


burd-of salary 
\grit their 
' They would 
tising prices. 
ook at the 


7. Joe and 
; will make,”’ 


: 

‘red the san- 
‘Fields. 

“ho said talk 
cheap?’’ 
Ir groaned. 

2 pianist ar- 
{d a meeting 
_the prima 
n, at her home 
Inth Street. 
} and Lew 


PHOTO. BY BYRON CO., N.Y. C. 
Carter De Haven and the McCoy Sisters, Bessie and Nelly, Singing ‘‘Papa Wouldn't Care for That”’ in| Whoop:Dee-Doo, 
Last of the Music Hall Shows 


: d down Ninth Street on tiptoe, were 
2d in and sat in that hushed silence 
«led to death and important money. 
n low stiff minutes elapsed. Then the 
ui t entered, moved directly to the grand 
u and struck a thumping chord. At 
Sone of the portiéres parted and Ma- 
aie: ordica, in jewels and evening dress, 
e through. The pianist leaped to at- 
itn, clicked his heels and bowed from 
21st. Joe and Lew endeavored to copy 
>\‘and manner, but succeeded only in 
w g their heels and clicking their waists. 
a¢me smiled graciously. 


Matchless Louis Mann 


T: conversation passed from the ameni- 
) business. Madame had considered 
fer of $6000 to appear at the music 
< would accept. It would be a 
) 


n> 


& experience for her, but, she trusted, 
sant one—mutually pleasant. 
€ are deeply honored,” Weber and 
“| murmured. “Just make out your 
nontract.”” 
, it I am puzzled,” madame went on. 
*S 1S a very small theater, I under- 
They tell me that it could be tucked 
n the last gallery of the Metropolitan. 
Gurely your prices are modest. How 
"8 it possible, [ ask myself, that you 
i)ty me $6000 a performance?” 
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WEBER AND FIELDS 


(Continued from Page 22) 


Some minutes later Messrs. Weber and 
Fields emerged benumbedly into the fresh 
air of Ninth Street and laughed weakly. 
There had been a slight misunderstanding. 
Six thousand dollars or any other sum in 
the theater means weekly. The week is 
understood. In grand opera $6000 would 
mean per performance. The performance is 
understood. Madame Nordica did not join 
the Weber and Fields company. 

The last-minute choice fell upon Evie 
Stetson, who outweighed Miss Templeton, 
at any rate, such being no mean accomplish- 
ment. There was no perceptible falling 
away in the brilliance of the opening-night 
spectacle. True, the advance auction of 
first-night seats had not brought quite the 
prices of other years, but everyone that 
mattered was there. Frankie Bailey’s and 
Bonnie Maginn’s copyrighted legs were 
missing and mourned, but Miss Russell 
stepped into the breach, as it were, sang 


one song in male evening dress, and was 
prettily embarrassed. The opening had 
been postponed for two weeks while she 
subdued a summer cold—not because, 
Peter Dailey told the first-nighters, the 
tailor had not finished her trousers in time. 

In this number the fair Lillian dawdled 
with a cigarette. 

“Her lighting and smoking of a cigarette 
claimed admiration for true naturalism and 
ease,” The World reported with a straight 


. face the next morning. And this was only 


twenty years ago! 

Peter Dailey, as always, was master of 
ceremonies at the love feast and flower 
show that followed the final curtain, 
though Louis Mann strove to edge him out 
of the center of the picture. When his 
turn came, Mr. Mann delivered a carefully 
rehearsed impromptu speech. 

Louis Mann. isa character. He is an un- 
disputed artist in his field; no one probably 
ever has excelled him as a German come- 
dian. He knows every dialect and col- 
loquial mannerism of the German states, 
and how best to use them. Mr. Mann has 
been accused, however, of appreciating his 
own merits rather too whole-heartedly. It 
has been said, indeed, that he has all the 
shy reticence of Sousa’s band playing The 
Stars and Stripes Forever. 

When Weber and Fields approached him 
with a music-hall offer he declined to talk 


business informally. They must wait upon 
him in his home, he ruled. Accordingly, 
Joe and Lew presented themselves at the 
Mann residence off Riverside Drive im- 
mediately after a night performance. After 
ringing the doorbell for what seemed an 
interminable time, a figure appeared in the 
rented livery of a butler and showed them 
into the drawing-room, where Mann, in 
immaculate evening dress, greeted them. 

Fields, who was tired, rudely began to 
talk business. His host ignored this breach 
of etiquette, and a pleasant quarter of an 
hour was passed in social chat, until Mrs. 
Mann—Clara Lipman—joined them. Din- 
ner was announced by the butler. It wasa 
very correct meal, two hours in the eating. 
At two o’clock the four arose and repaired 
to the drawing-room, where coffee was 
served. When each had been supplied with 
a demi-tasse, and the men with tobacco, 
Mr. Mann cleared his throat. 


“Now, gentlemen,” he said, ‘“‘to what do 
I owe the honor of your company?”’ 

At 2:30 A.M. an agreement was reached 
with Mann to join the Weber and Fields 
company for thirty-five weeks at $1000 a 
week, exactly what he had been offered at 
the first meeting. 

During the Equity-Fidelity fight Mann 
affiliated with Fidelity and presided one 
night at a meeting at which George M. 
Cohan gave a large sum to the cause. If 
Equity members may be believed, Mann 
waved a bit of paper above his head and 
declared, ‘‘I hold in my hand an anonymous 
check for $10,000.” 

Mann’s father bred prize Saint Bernard 
dogs and sold two of his best to the late 
James Gordon Bennett, of the late New 
York Herald. The dogs became ill and 
Bennett sent for the senior Mann to doctor 
them. The father mentioned the incident 
in a letter to Louis, who was on the road at 
the time with The Girl From Paris com- 
pany, which was to open at the Herald 
Square Theater a week later. 

On receipt of the letter Louis wired his 
father: 

“When you next see Bennett arrange 
that I get good notice in The Herald when 
the show opens in New York.” 

The father followed instructions and was 
met with a curt refusal from Commodore 
Bennett. 
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“A good notice for Louis or I don’t 
doctor the dogs,” the elder Mann threat- 
ened. 

The Girl From Paris reached the Herald 
Square as scheduled. Whatever the other 
papers said, The Herald had none but kind 
words for the show and Louis. The dogs 
got well. 

Mann liked to tell the Weberfields of how 
he had acquired an education by dint of 
extraordinary perseverance and industry 
against pathetic odds. He was playing the 
old tune with variations in the barroom of 
the Baltimore Hotel in Kansas City during 
the 1904 road trip of the company, when a 
fellow actor, who had confined his speech 
hitherto to brief cash exchanges with the 
bartender, cut in. 

“Louis, if you’re so well educated, tell 
us where Lincoln delivered his Gettysburg 
speech,” he said hoarsely. ‘“‘And who de- 
livered it,’’ the hoarse voice continued be- 
fore anyone could 
titter. 

Mann strolled 
into Weber and 
Fields’ dressing 
room one night as 
the latter were 
killing time by cut- 
ting cards. There 
were no stakes. 

“What are you 
playing for?’’ 
Louis asked. 

‘Fifty dollars a 
cut,”’ said Lew. 


High Cut 


Fields cut the 
high card and 
won, and Weber, 
catching the for- 
mer’s wink, sug- 
gested making the 
next cut for $100. 
Joe lost again and 
suggested redou- 
bling the stakes. 

“Write your 
own ticket.” 

Lew flicked the 
ash from his ciga- 
rette boredly. The 
stakes climbed to 
$200, $400, $800, 
$1600. For once 
Mann was silent. 
He watched pop- 
eyed as $3200 wa- 
vered on the cut 
of a card. When 
Weber’s imagi- . 
nary debt to Fields 
reached $50,000, 
Mann was perspir- 
ing like a lawn 
sprinkler. 

“One cut for 
$100,000 or noth- 
ing!”’ the ruined 
Weber shouted. 

““You’re on!”’ Fields hissed. 

Mann seized Weber and dragged him 
back. Joe escaped and reached for a card. 
Mann begged him to remember his family. 
Joe pushed him aside. 

“Seven!”’ Fields yelled, without looking 
at his card. 

“Nine!” Weber exulted, without a glance. 

“Thank God!’’ Mann breathed. 

In the first scene Fields played with 
Mann in Whoop-dee-doo, the latter backed 
Lew upstage and blanketed him, stealing 
the scene, an old stage artifice. Louis did it 
again the second night, but on the third 
Fields got the jump on him and kept one 
step ahead. 

In the middle of the scene the two reached 
the back wall of the theater, which, by rea- 
son of the stage’s shallow depth, had been 
painted to resemble a set. 

“What do you think you are doing?”’ 
Mann demanded. 

“T’m going to back you right through 
that brick wall if you start that crowding 
again,’ Fields warned. 

After the separation of Weber and Fields, 
Lew and Edgar Smith were in Pittsburgh 
with Marie Dressler in Tillie’s Nightmare. 
On an after-dinner stroll they passed a 
theater where Mann was playing in The 
Man Who Stood Still. Fields studied the 
billing a moment and read the name of the 
play aloud. 
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Fin with the StraubeYour 
Boy will Appreciate 


Joe gives them the “down beat” with a vigorous bob of 
his head. They're off. And the way they sail into the 
latest hit might put envy into the heart of professionals. 


Music? Lots of it. Fun? Boy howdy, if there’s any- 
thing that beats it — well, but there just isn’t, that’s all. 
Joe-will tell you so, and so will Bob and Harry —and 
aren’t they the “Original Syncopating Three”? 


Straube player pianos 
are nationally priced, 
f. o. b. Hammond, Ind., 
as follows: 


%, 
ea de Don’t you want your boy to feel that home, after all, 


is the best place for a good time? Puta Straube in the 


Imperial Model . 675 3 : 
Colonial Model . 625 home, and it will be. Not only for the boy, but for all 
Puritan Model .. 595 


the family. For the Straube gives to each the kind of 
music he or she likes best. 


Easy to play, thoroughly dependable, beautiful in tone, 
handsome in appearance, your Straube will be the 
prized possession in the home. Ask your dealer to 
explain the many exclusive features, including the 


Melo-Harp, and the Patented Pendulum Valve. 


Send for Catalog, Free. Illustrates and describes the 
various models of Straube player pianos {for foot power 
or electrical operation} and pianos. Explains the 
exclusive features of the wonderful Artronome player 
action, which may be had only in Straube made 
instruments. 


The Patented Pendulum 
Valve, heart of the Art- 
ronome Player Action. 


Any Straube dealer will 
accept your used in- 
strument as part pay- 
ment foranew Straube. 
Convenient terms can 
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“Huh!” he grunted. ‘‘That must be 
some other Louis Mann.” 

The McCoy sisters were Lizzie and Nelly 
in 1903. Lizzie changed her first name 
later to the more euphonious Bessie, and 
her last name still later to Mrs. Richard 
Harding Davis. Their mother was their 
constant companion. Carter de Haven, 
who still was a mere youth, also was ac- 
companied by his mother at all times. 

At the first meeting of the two mothers 
at an early rehearsal, as is the wont of 
stage mothers a difference of opinion arose. 
Mrs. McCoy gave it as her frank and un- 
biased opinion that her daughters were the 
stage’s most gifted dancers. Mrs. de Haven 
no less disinterestedly intimated that her 
Carter could dance more giftedly on one 
leg than Mrs. McCoy’s daughters on four. 
The feeling grew cooler—or warmer—at 
each succeeding rehearsal. 

In the midst of the trying ordeal of the 
Whoop-dee-doo dress rehearsal a thud and 
a scream came from offstage. Mrs. McCoy 
had fallen down a flight of stairs in hurry- 
ing to help her daughters in making a 
change. The dress rehearsal scarcely was 
under way again when a louder crash came 
from the opposite side of the stage. 

“What now?” Fields exclaimed. 

“Don’t bother,’ Edgar Smith advised 
coolly. “‘That’s probably Carter’s mother 
falling down two flights of steps. She isn’t 
one to let Mrs. McCoy get the better of 
her.”’ 

This was an era of ping-pong, pyrog- 
raphy, peg-top trousers and more im- 


_ portant things. Little Japan was thrashing 


giant Russia. A new Italian tenor, Enrico 
Caruso, made his bow at the Metropolitan. 
And on December 17, 1903, two young 


| bicycle builders of Dayton, Ohio, Orville 


and Wilhur Wright, fluttered perilously 
over the sands of Kitty Hawk, North 


| Carolina, in the world’s first airplane flight. 


Less than a month later a man from 
Michigan whose name did not break into 


| Who’s Who until eleven years later, drove 


a motor car of his own making over the 
frozen surface of Lake St. Clair, Michigan, 
in the fastest mile ever attained by man 
until then. 

This was Henry Ford, not unknown to 
his generation, but not known as a maker 
of racing cars. His time was thirty-nine 
and two-fifths seconds, a record lowered 
later in the month to thirty-nine seconds 
flat by W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., in a foreign 
car on the beach at Ormond, Florida. 

In these same months the first New York 
subway began operation, the Hudson tubes 
were joined, the Pennsylvania Railroad an- 
nounced its purpose of coming into Man- 
hattan by other tunnels under the Hudson 
to a great new terminal to be built in 
Thirty-fourth Street, and the New York 
Central began building its new terminal on 
the site of the old Grand Central Station 
in Forty-second Street. 


Six Musical-Comedy Hits 


The world, America, and New York in 
particular, were on the threshold of a new, 
fantastic age. The young twentieth cen- 
tury had its foot on the gas and the cut-out 
wide open, and the destinies of the least of 
us were scrambled. In 1904 the Flatiron 
Building at the intersection of Broadway, 
Fifth Avenue and Twenty-third Street was 
the hub of New York and the city’s most 
famous skyscraper. The great stores lay 
in and around Twenty-third Street, and 
there, it seemed likely, they would stay 
indefinitely. It had been understood for 
years that when the Central road got 
around to building its new passenger termi- 
nal it would come down to Twenty-third 


Street by tunnel under Park and Fourth . 


Avenues. 

Now New York’s retail district shifted 
overnight, so to speak. The great stores 
rushed for Thirty-fourth Street, driving 
the theaters northward before them. The 
displaced white lights settled in and around 
Times Square, made a pivotal point by the 
new subway. Four-fifths of the Broadway 
theaters were overwhelmed in this tide rip 
of trade and traffic. Of the first-class 
theaters of 1903-4 only the Casino, Empire 
and Knickerbocker survive in their original 
character, and all lay on the northern 
fringe of the old Rialto. Wallack’s, Daly’s, 
Weber and Fields’, the Herald Square, the 
old Bijou, the old Princess, Hammerstein’s 
Thirty-fourth Street, Manhattan and Mad- 
ison Square are gone. The Savoy, Grand 
Opera House, Academy of Music and 
Broadway are picture houses. The Garden 
is a Jewish theater and the Garrick a 


_ own life. Every American city revise 
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Theater Guild plaything. Twenty-n 
Street and Broadway has been left j 
backwater. Three-story _ taxpayers 
stand on the site of the music hall. 
Inside the American theater anotherr 
lution was in full swing. This was 
season in which musical comedy came 
its own. It brought to Broadway 
Wizard of Oz, which elevated Montgon 
and Stone tostardom; George Ade’s Su 
of Sulu; the Prince of Pilsen, the M 
Widow, Mr. Bluebeard and A Chi 


formidable competition for the first > 
in its history. Fields believed that the; 
of the Weberfields shows was passing. 
was for going over to the enemy. “W 
studied the ledger and held back. 
The final blow fell on December 30, 1! 
On that afternoon 575 persons lost { 
lives in the Iroquois Theater fire in Chic 
Their old friend, Eddie Foy, played 
hero in real life. With the flames burs 
through the curtain at his back, Foys 
upon the apron and clowned in fur 
earnest in a desperate effort to stop’ 
panic-stricken stampede for inadeq 
exits, narrowly escaping finally with 
theater-building code at’ once. New} 
enforced drastic changes calling for 
fire walls, asbestos curtains, increased | 
and unobstructed alleyways on each 
of a theater. The music hall would hay 
be rebuilt or abandoned. Fields wa; 
abandoning it; Weber opposed. 


Divided, They Fell 


tige and youth—they still were in | 
thirties. Their success had been won 
only the last of these assets. 
sis to be found in an old adage. 


theater, changed their show to suit 
times, jockied their way back to the 
and gone on. Mr. Weber and Mr. ] 
went their separate ways. The music 
closed on January 30, 1904, never tore. 
as Weber and Fields’. Two nights late 
company, augmented by Charley I 
Mabel Fenton, Frankie Bailey and ¢ 
music-hall alumni who returned tor 
the transcontinental junket, left for 
Francisco by special train. The rest 0 
season would be spent on tour, it wai 
nounced. Broadway and the compan} 
lieved that this was done to give tim 
remodeling the music hall or for proct 
a new theater. Weber and Fields still 
their secret. 4 
Klaw and Erlanger controlled the 
class theaters of America so closely i 
that it was next to impossible to boo 
extended tour other than through 
office and at their terms. The heads 0 
Shuberts, Sam, Jake and Lee, who we 
challenge this monopoly, were just sho 
above the horizon. It so happened, 
that K. & E. were producing the R 
Brothers shows, old rivals of Weber 
Fields. 3 
When Joe and Lew went to K. & 


they stumbled over the outstretched fe 
Max and Gus Rogers a second time. W 
and Fields asked for 80 per cent ¢ 
gross receipts, not an unusual divisi0: 
a show of their pretensions. What ist! 
they carried their own stage crew 
orchestra, making the theater’s share 
box-office income almost net. The si! 
cate countered with a lower offer, ¥ 
Joe and Lew refused. a 

“Take it or leave it,” said K. & E.) 


Rogers Brothers anyway.” ay 

This slur called for defiance. Joe 
Lew left it. Booking independently, | 
managed to patch out a tour to beg 
the Stair and Havlin houses in the ¥ 
Mare Klaw and Abe Erlanger were no 
lads to let such finger-snapping 80 
rebuked. They promptly made a P0 
agreement with Stair and Havlin, 
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la SHAPE INSURANCE 
, on fine shoes ~ 1s now 


yours for the asking ~ 


pe next time youare buying shoes __ of style, a finish that not even custom 
ask to see a Barbour Stormwelt made shoes have ever had. 
model of the particular make and Ask your dealer to show you shoes 
style you prefer. made with genuine Barbour Storm- 
Barbour Stormwelt is the most im- __ welt. See for yourself how the solid 
portant development in thirty years leather rib of the Stormwelt holds 
of shoemaking. It insures the shape of _ up and protects the shoe, sealing the 
a well made shoe as nothing else can. seam where upper and sole are sewed 
A rib of solid leather— part of the together, where dust collects and 
welt itself—reinforces the basic con- ™oisture seeps in. 
struction of the shoe at its most vital Two hundred and twenty manu- 
point. It holds the shoe from toe to facturers have tested, approved and 
instep in the original shape that your adopted Barbour Stormwelt for its 
manufacturer so carefully designed. practical advantages in making good 
And Barbour Stormwelt adds atouch — shoes better. 


BARBOUR WELTING CO. 


Manufacturers of High Grade Goodyear Welting for over 30 Years 
BROCKTON, MASS. 


: . This shows how Barbour Stormwelt acts 
<< ; as a retaining wall to hold the shoe in 
shape and how it seals the inseam against 
E \ j = moisture and dirt. In genuine Barbour 
 Mikrono, Mase as = LO i Stormweltthere is no openingatthe point 
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Adjustofite 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
The Lamp with the Clamp 
CLAMPS— 
STANDS— 


HANGS— 
EVERYWHERE 


U. S. and 


foreign patents 


The second million 


SRPECTALS$2:95 
NOW 


Adjustotite 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Read — write — shave — sew 
dress—study— work — 
conveniently and comfortably 
—by ADJUSTO-LITE. Puts the 
light where you need it. 
Positively protects your eyes. 
Reduces your lighting bill. The 
felt-lined clamp holds firmly. 
Solid brass—a quality product 

throughout. 

Complete with cord and plug. 
Brass, $3.95; bronze, nickel-plated 
or white enamel finish, $4.45. West 
of the Mississippi, 25c additional. 

Make sure you get the genuine 
ADJUSTO-LITE: Guaranteed 
for five years. 


Also Our New Invention 


Clamps everywhere on your car — both 
hands are free to work—puts the light on 
the work and not in your eyes—the per- 
fect light for camping, touring, changing 
tires or adjusting the motor — plugs in 


dashboard—small and durable. 


Beautifully nickeled complete $ 
With cordrand plug’): 97.9.5 ue 3 


West of Mississippi $3.25 


S. W. FARBER 
141-151 So. Fifth St., Brooklyn, New York 
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(Continued from Page 110) 
canceled Weber and Fields’ route in the 
middle of the show’s second week in San 
Francisco. Joe and Lew were left 3000 
miles from Broadway with a company of 
103 persons on their hands. 

Their memories of names, dates and 
localities normally are poor, but ask either 
where the Frying Pan River heads, what 
the mileage from Ash Fork to Flagstaff, or 
what the seating capacity of the Bird Cage 
Opera House at Tombstone, and they will 
answer correctly offhand. This is the fruit 
of the intensive study they gave to maps, 
railway folders and the Billposter’s Friend 
in their final three days in San Francisco. 
An independent house was found in Los 
Angeles and booked at once. But from 
there to Denver, 1400 miles, the route was 
blank. In all that territory there were just 
four recognizable theaters, and K. & E. 
had roped and branded these. 

The Weberfields had their option of a 
1400-mile dead haul, of buying a tent and 
wildeatting, or of trying to crowd Lillian 
Russell, Peter Dailey, Evie Stetson and 
Broadway’s most famous chorus into sage- 
brush opera houses where the star’s dress- 
ing room once a year houses the blood- 
hounds of an Uncle Tom’s Cabin troupe or 
into town halls usually given over to the 
Knights of Pythias drill teams and the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Anti-horse Thief 
Association. 

Came at this juncture, as the boys and 
girls in Hollywood say, a caller from 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. The Elks of 
Albuquerque, he stated, were just com- 
pleting a handsome new theater and the 
boys hoped to open it with a splurge that 
would set the Rio Grande and the Sangre 
de Cristo range afire. Weber and Fields 
were just the sort of outfit they would 
admire to corral. The man from Albuquer- 
que was in Los Angeles to talk business. 

“Where is this Albercookie?” asked 
Weber. 

“‘ Al-bu-ker-kee, sir,’’ corrected the New 
Mexican, “‘is the seat of Bernalillo County 
and the largest city in New Mexico. Lo- 
cated on the right bank of the Rio Grande, 
division and junction point on the Santa 
Fe railroad better than halfway from here 
to Denver. The state university is located 
note important cattle and sheep center, 
an peeeeee 99: 

“How big?”’ Fields cut in. 


A Hard Bargain 


“Well, the last census gave us only 6238, 
but we’ve been growin’ fast since,” the 
Albuquerquean defended. ‘“‘The chamber 
of commerce estimated the population at 
10,000 on January first.”’ 

“What’ll you give us?” Joe asked. 

““Whatever’s right. Half the round-up 
is the usual split, isn’t it?”’ 

Weber shook his head. 

Wehepie ee then,’’ the caller raised his 
id. 
“Tt will cost us $3000 to stop off at your 
town,’ Weber countered. ‘“‘As Brother 
Elks of Brooklyn Lodge No. 1, we’ll play 
your theater for cost, cash in advance, just 
to accommodate the brothers.” 
“Done,” agreed the other. ‘‘I’ll wire 
the boys.”’ 
“Ever been in Albercookie?’’ Weber 
asked a Californian when the visitor had 
one. 
““Many’s the time,” the Californian ad- 
mitted. 

“What sort of a place is it?’’ Joe wanted 
to know from an impartial source. 

“Well, it ain’t any Los Angeles, brother,” 
the native son told him. ‘‘Seven or eight 
thousand, maybe.”’ 

Weber congratulated himself. 

“Tf nobody but one of those Navy-joe 
Indians and the girl at the Harvey House 
lunch counter shows up at the theater we’ve 
got our $3000 and we’ve broken the jump to 
Denver,” he exulted. 

“Oh, there’ll be a plenty there,’ the 
Angelino thought. ‘‘ Albuquerque ain’t any 
slouch of a town at that.” 

“Tt don’t sound like any Lillian Russell 
among cities to me,’’ Joe retorted. “If they 
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slapped a dollar head tax on everybody 
there they couldn’t raise more than $6000. 
It’s a wonder they didn’t want us to take 
our share out in town lots. A fellow has to 
keep his eyes open out here in the West.” 

At Albuquerque the Weberfields were 
greeted by an official reception committee 
bearing a certified check for $3000, a brass 
band and the larger part of New Mexico. 
Punchers had galloped in from range and 
ranch to see if Lillian and Frankie looked 
like the cigarette cards tacked on the walls 
of every bunk house in the West. The 
governor and all the territorial officials had 
come from Santa Féin a body. Delegations 
of brother Elks were there from El Paso, 
Las Vegas, Phoenix, Tucson, Bisbee, Santa 
Fé and Trinidad. There was a carnival 
parade in the afternoon with costumes 
funnier than anything in the show. Every 
seat in the fine new theater had been sold 
at auction at prices equaling the ‘best 
Broadway ever had paid for a music-hall 
first night. 


A Sentimental Occasion 


The receipts for the one performance 
were $12,500. The show’s share at 60 per 
cent would have been $7500. Weber and 
Fields had lost $4500 by their insistence on 
a $3000 lump-sum guaranty. 

On the journey out to the coast Fields had 
overheard a group of chorus girls complain- 
ing of the cost of eating in dining cars. He 
spoke to Weber and the two decided to pay 
for all meals eaten by the chorus while en 
route. The first statement from McBride, 
the business manager, reached Weber’s 
eyes just as K. & E. cut the ground from 
under the show at San Francisco. The 
total was staggering. 

Coming into Los Angeles several morn- 
ings later, Weber watched one of the chorus 
at breakfast. She began at the upper left- 
hand corner of the a-la-carte menu and 
ordered it all. A waiter staggered in with 
more than six dollars’ worth of breakfast, 
at which the young woman pecked casually, 
then told her companion that food annoyed 
her in the morning. 

That ended the Chorus Girls’ Free Lunch 
Counter. On the first morning out of Los 
Angeles, Weber kept an eye on the same 
young woman at breakfast. She glanced 
at the card and said to the waiter, “ Brirtg 
me a pot of coffee and an order of buttered 
toast.” 

From Albuquerque the company jumped 
to Denver, arrived at eight P.M., began the 
show at nine, and were on their way Hast 
again at one A.M. From Chicago east the 
Shuberts were able to. give the show 
regular booking. It had reached Pitts- 
burgh in March when the first credited 
report of Weber and Fields’ separation 
came to Broadway. John T. Kelly had 
discovered the truth. He sent notice to 
New York by wire that he would not be 
with the music hall the following season 
and hinted’ at the real reason. Joe and 
Lew denied the report categorically. In 
New Haven on April twelfth Peter Dailey 
admitted that this would be his final season 
with the show and the rumor revived. 
Despite Joe and Lew’s disclaimers the 
story now was credited generally along the 
Rialto. : 

The partners still were denying on April 
eighteenth in Boston, but on the following 
Sunday they slipped away from the show 
quietly for New York. They met on Mon- 
day morning, April twenty-fifth, in the 
office of Abe Hummel, Weber’s attorney. 
Fields’ lawyer accompanied him. In 
twenty minutes’ time an agreement was 
concluded ending the partnership of twenty- 
eight years. Joe gave Lew his check for 
$40,000 and took over the music hall. 

The two returned that afternoon to 
Boston, where Fields fell down a flight of 
hotel stairs two days later. The first ex- 
amination indicated a broken hip, and 
Weber was about to close the show then 
and there, when the doctors concluded that 
Fields’ injuries were less serious and that 
he could return to the cast inside the week. 

The end would have come at Boston with 
the completion of the local engagement, 


October 18, ig 


but mutual friends intervened. The } 
Amsterdam was the newest and cost 
theater in New York. On their 
initiative, these friends rented the f 
home of the Follies for a Weber and 
farewell and persuaded Joe and 
keep the engagement. 

The New York newspapers of the m¢ 
ing of May 30, 1904, tell the story: 

“The Weber and Fields partnershi 
dissolved last night with the final 
formance of Whoop-dee-doo at the 
Amsterdam, closing that theater’s 
season,”’said the ever-flippant Sun. “ 
body in the company made speech 
cluding Peter Dailey, Lillian Russell, 
Mann, John T. Kelly and Charley Ro 
The chorus girls wept. Ross told t 
audience that it was business suicide { 
Weber and Fields to break up, and 
audience agreed vociferously. Miss Ri 
shed real tears, and it was twelve o 
before the obsequies ended and 
mourners departed.” 

The Herald wrote in a different v 

““A demonstration unique in the 
history marked the ringing down o: 
last curtain. An audience which fill 
large new theater, and composed of re 
sentatives of society, clubdom, the w 
first-night, the theater and every w 
life, called for the curtain to rise 
Then in response to demands, sp 
were made by members of the stock 
pany in which the two men who have m 
Weber and Fields a household word y 
told that they were committing busi 
suicide; were told that they were ma 
grievous mistake, amid cries of ‘Ri 
Right!’ 

“A Broadway audience is not ps 
larly sentimental, but the tears th 
streaked the painted and powdered faces 
the stage were multiplied many time 
the audience as Auld Lang Syne | 
the final musical number.” . 


t 


A Tearful Curtain 


Among that tear-stained audience 
Herald’s society 1eporter noticed M 
Mrs. Orme Wilson, James Hazen 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard Gould, D. P 
Ingraham, W. H. Neilson, Dr. and 
Frank Northrup, Mrs. Hermann Oe 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest G. Stedman, J 
Morton, Frank Crowninshield, Jo 
rester, Chalmers Daly, Jr., Jesse Lev 
J.P. Whiton Stuart, Judges Levintritt 
Dugro, of the Supreme Court, and all 
charter members of the Music Hall 
Night Club. i 

Willie Collier and his wife rushed T 
Dictator through its evening performar 
and hurried to the New Amsterdam to p 
their tribute. Fay Templeton and 
Bernard were out front. Aimee Ange 
came from the Majestic. Warfield, 1 
was on tour, sent a telegram. 
Bailey burst into tears when her name ¥ 
called and ran off the stage sobbing. — 

The audience stood and refused to lea 
the theater until Weber and Fields 
sponded. They appeared together fi 
the wings at last, both visibly moved 
the demonstration. 4 

““Speech!’’ shrieked the house. 

When Weber spoke his voice carrie 
to the front rows. # 

“We can only say that we are sor 
he murmured, and gave it up. § 

“‘Fields!’’ the house cried. 

“T can only echo Mr. Weber’s” 
ment,’’ Lew’s trembling voice answe! 

‘Shake hands,” agallery voicedema 

They shook hands. al 

“Both members of this club,” shout 
some anonymous wag. Joe and Lew smi 
wanly and the curtain fell slowly. 

The partners had dressed in the sa’ 
room the last night as they had thet 
The stage was crowded with frie 
fellow players as the two climb 
winding stairs to their joint quart 
none had the poor grace to follow 
farewell said in the privacy of their 
room, Joe and Lew emerged in the 
clothes and passed separately out the 


door. (Continued on Page 115) 4 
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(Continued from Page 112) 
history of theatrical teams dissolved 
ath, agreement or disagreement is a 
choly one. Success demanded in the 
iing that they merge their individuali- 
1) the team. Having ceased to be 
duals professionally, accustomed for 

to achieve all their effects co- 
ively, few have been able to readjust 
elves when the union ended. Smith 
ones become, in the public mind, 
andjones. Smith is no one, Jones is 
1, Smithandjones is everything. 

y one notable exception occurs to the 
3. Stuart Robson and William H. 
went separate ways successfully, but 
yere of the legitimate stage. Mont- 
y and Stone, however, came up from 
reus, partners for thirty years or 

Dave Montgomery died and Fred 
continues to be a star of the first 
tude. On the other side of the ledger 
ng list, Siamese Twins of the stage 
iled to survive the operation that 
ithem. Max Rogers passed out of 
“ture when Gus Rogers died. Harri- 
d Hart were supreme together. Tony 
ost his mind and Ned Harrigan fell 
mediocrity. Evans and Hoey were 
n union, ordinary singly. A bolt of 
ng killed Bert Savoy on a Long 
beach a year or so ago. Jay Bren- 
s found a new partner, a competent 
ville comedian, but the old savor is 
rom the act. Scanlon and Cronin 
ere a team of note. Scanlon lost his 
_ Some old memory in the back of 
mind was stirred one night at the 
vay Theater, about 1910, by an old 
mong the fifty-cent-a-night supers. 
asked the old fellow his name. It 
nin. Lew put him on the salary 
| the rest of the season. 


A Team Reunited 


ery time I saw Fields’ name on a 

oster after our separation,’’ Weber 

“T thought of a one-legged man. If 

he telephone the conversation would 

jaething like this: 

is is Joe Weber speaking.’ 

‘no?’ 

'saber—Joe Weber.’ 

lon’t get the name.’ 

12 Weber, of Weber and Fields.’ 

\, yes, Mr. Weber?’ 

7 and I have answered either to 

or to Fields for forty years. ‘Glad 

; you, Mr. Weber,’ a man says on 

' my hand; and ‘Good-by, Mr. 

when he leaves. My wife and I are 

being introduced as Mr. Weber and 

‘elds. We were in Florida last 
A young woman from a Palm 

‘paper interviewed us. Her story in 

,t day’s paper read correctly until 

iline. ‘Mr. and Mrs. Fields will be 

‘t Beach for several weeks,’ it con- 


‘and I sometimes wonder if they’ll 
| names straight on our tombstones 
)the judgment morning. Probably 
or one thing, his real name is not 
jf mine Joe. Both of us were born 
| the Hebrew of Moses.” 

is story of Weber and Fields, as in 
(er tales, the darkest hour precedes 
‘vm, and the curtain falls upon a 
nding. 

‘music hall reopened in the fall of 
\th Weber’s name alone in the elec- 
(ts. In order to procure Anna Held 
/ompany, Weber took Florenz Zieg- 
1m Miss Held’s husband, into part- 
The show was Higgledy-Piggledy, 
| the old music-hall recipe. Marie 
', Charley Bigelow, Sam Marion, 
i Maginn, Aimee Angeles and Aubrey 
/ult were in the cast. Ziegfeld with- 
ter one season and invented the 


| went into partnership with Fred 
ilin and Julian Mitchell. A new 
Oscar Hammerstein was complet- 
“orty-second Street, now called the 
'was christened the Lew Fields. 
/@ opened on December fifth, an 
dent star, in It Happened in Nord- 
Victor Herbert wrote the music. 
bson, Bessie Clayton, Marie Cahill, 
Frederick were in the cast. Ham- 
on the eve of the opening and the 
rtnership ended. The show, how- 
S a success. 
ore than seven years Weber and 
jursued their separate paths, each 
Successes and his failures; more, it 
nt to record, of the former than of 
xt. They wished each other well, 


my 
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but they met only once, at a benefit per- 
formance in which both took part. 

Early in January,' 1912, Fields’ father 
died and Weber attended the funeral. He 
and Lew rode together returning from the 
cemetery. Their route led through the 
Bowery. There was Miner’s, here Donald- 
son’s London, farther down the street the 
old Bowery Theater, there what once had 
been the Chatham Square and the Globe 
Museums; a moving panorama of their 
youth. Newer immigrants had displaced 
their generation from these crowded tene- 
ments. They saw themselves in the urchins 
that played in the noisome streets and fell 
silent. 

“So you're giving up the old music hall, 
Web?” Fields asked at length. 

“Yes,” Joe said. “It has been losing 
erent! in recent years. It has seen its 

BY cu 
“We ought to go together again, Web.” 

“T’d like to,” Joe agreed quietly. 

That was the reunion of Weber and 
Fields. Their first thought was of Lillian 
Russell. She met them at the door of her 
home, took their hands and clasped them 
together. 

“This is a sight for sore eyes,’”’ she re- 
joiced. ‘“‘Most certainly I want a part in 
the reunion. Try to keep me out of it! 
Pay me what you like.” 

They paid her $2000 a week. Fay Temple- 
ton, much more of her than in the old days, 
was the next to enlist. Then Willie Collier 
and his wife; John T. Kelly, Ada Lewis, 
George Beban, Bessie Clayton, Frankie 
Bailey. Many of the old Weberfields, Sam 
Bernard and De Wolf Hopper included, 
were under contract for the season and 
could not break away in mid-year. Ross 
and Fenton were celebrating their own 
twenty-fifth anniversary at Hammerstein’s 
Victoria. Edgar Smith returned to write 
the book, a potpourri of Weber and Fields’ 
reminiscences, and called it the Weber and 
Fields Jubilee. 

On the night of February 8, 1912, at 
Felix Isman’s Broadway theater, Noah 
Webster’s worst enemies returned to the 
stage together. The seats had been sold at 
auction as of old. Boxes brought as much 
as $900, orchestra seats $35! There was 
$13,800 in the house the opening night, a 
new Broadway record. 

Fields and Weber were offered $1250 each 
for the two lower boxes, but saved them 
for their families. Weber’s mother, ninety- 
three years old, was in his box, her first 
time in any theater. 

Ten years before, Lillian Russell had been 
the victim of a Felix Isman joke. He had 
substituted the name of a chorus girl for 
that of Miss Russell on a gorgeous floral 
piece handed over the footlights. Lillian 
knew the flowers had been intended for her. 

“You did that,’ she accused him quietly 
as she passed him in the wings. 


Weber and Fields’ Jubilee 


The subject never had been mentioned 


‘again by either. Now Mr. Isman commis- 


sioned a florist to drape the proscenium arch 
and the orchestra pit with entwined Amer- 
ican Beauty roses, to weave a carpet of 
American beauties for the floor of Miss 
Russell’s dressing room and to hide the 
walls of the room with bowers of the same 
flower—American Beauties in compliment 
to her stage title. She gasped when she saw 
it and threw her arms around Mr. Isman. 

“You got even,” she said. Only the two 
understood the remark. 

Peter Dailey, dead four years, alone was 
missing when the orchestra struck up John 
Stromberg’s Dinah as an overture, and the 
show was on. Time and tide had waited on 
Frankie Bailey’s legs, it appeared. Lillian 
made her entrance in a gem-bespattered 
gown that tinkled like a glass chandelier 
when she moved. Her fiancé, Alexander 
P. Moore, Pittsburgh publisher, now am- 
bassador to Spain, and her daughter Dor- 
othy were out front. Another Pittsburgher, 
W. J. Patterson, husband of Miss Temple- 
ton, sat near by. There were William A. 
Brady and Grace George, here ex-Sheriff 
Tom Foley, Al Woods, Ziegfeld, Fire Chief 
Croker, Commissioner Daugherty, Frank 
McKee, David Belasco, Morris Rose, E. J. 
Conley, Julian Mitchell, Clifton Crawford, 
Olive Wyndham, Gertie Vanderbilt, Dia- 
mond Jim Brady, Arthur Brisbane, William 
R. Hearst and family party, Sam Harris, 
Augustus Thomas, A. E. Thomas, Will 
Irwin, Charles Dana Gibson, J. J. Shubert, 
Thomas F. Ryan, Mrs. Willie Collier and 
Willie, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Pulitzer, 
Mr. and Mrs. Condé Nast, Mrs. M. Sheldon 


Fuller, Miss Marjorie Curtis, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. Forbes Morgan, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Stewart Barney, Mr. and Mrs. Herbert 
Rawlins, T. Pearsall Thorne, Louis La- 
rocque, Thomas B. Clarke, Jr. Justice 
James W. Gerard excused himself from 
Ambassador Whitelaw Reid’s dinner and 
arrived during the first act. 

“Don’t poosh me, Myer!” 

Weber’s voice from the wings! Enter 
Mike and Myer sputtering the old hashed 
German-English to a reception the like of a 
stampede in a national convention. Fields 
resumed the gouging out of Weber’s eye 
where he had left off eight years earlier. In 
its affectionate enthusiasm the audience 
made such a racket that the comedians’ 
lines were drowned out repeatedly. What 
matter? All knew the lines by heart. 

Russell, Collier, Weber and Fields were in 
the midst of the old poker game from Hokey 
Pokey when a cry came from offstage. 

“Bine gollies!’’ said the voice. 

“Sounds just like Warfield,” the audi- 
ence whispered. 

Collier, Russell, Joe and Lew turned in 
amazement as a Jewish peddler emerged 
from the wings, rubbing his hands and 
chattering in the almost forgotten accents 
of the pre-Belasco Warfield. 

“A perfect imitation of Warfield,’ the 
audience whispered. The whisper changed 
to a shout. 

“Tt is Warfield!” 

It was Warfield! He had shortened his 
usual performance of The Return of Peter 
Grimm, slipped out of the character of that 
ghostly Dutchman into the old make-up of 
his East Side peddler, jumped into a taxicab 
and popped in at the New Amsterdam to 
add his bit to the jubilee—as graceful a deed 
as one actor ever did for another. Warfield 
spoke, Belasco spoke. A quarter of an hour 
passed before the delighted house permitted 
the show to go on. 


The New Music Hall 


The gay, excited crowd was spilling into 
Forty-second Street by midnight, the show 
over. Backstage, the company hurried into 
other clothes to attend the dinner the Friars 
were giving to Weber and Fields, a signal 
honor to any actor. Caruso was one of the 
party at the head table. The tenor had 
been a constant patron at the music hall in 
its last season and his first in America, 
visiting backstage and drawing his cartoons 
of everyone in the troupe. 

When a speech was demanded of him this 
night, he rose and convulsed the diners 
by saying, in a purposely thickened Italian 
accent: 

“At the Metropolitan Opera House we 
study so hard all our lives to learn to sing. 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza gives you an all-star 
cast. We sing like the angels and you pay 
$10,000. But Fields here, who sticks his 
finger in Weber’s eye, plays to thirteen- 
fourteen thousand dollars. How is that?” 

Road bookings forced the show to close 
its Broadway engagement while New York 
still was paying fancy prices to speculators 
for tickets and crowding the theater to 
capacity. On tour, the Jubilee duplicated 
its New York triumph, playing in the larg- 
est theaters to be had; in Chicago the 
Auditorium, in Kansas City Convention 
Hall. The season closed in Pittsburgh in 
June. Miss Russell and Mr. Moore were 
married the following night in the Hotel 
Schenley in the presence of the Weberfields. 

Weber and Fields’ New Music Hall, now 
the Forty-fourth Street Theater, opened 
the following fall with an all-star stock com- 
pany that included Frank Daniels, Marie 
Dressler, Nora Bayes, Jack Norworth, 
Helena Collier-Garrick, Bessie Clayton, 
Arthur Aylsworth and Joe and Lew. It 
lived only one season. The venture re- 
quired patience. Broadway needed time to 
adjust itself to the new location, the new 
principals and the much larger theater. 
Joe and Lew, deceived by the sentimental 
outburst of the Jubilee, expected to resume 
where they had left off at Twenty-ninth 
Street in 1904. When the season ended 
with smaller profits than they might have 
earned independently, they gave the new 
music hall up. 

Mr. Fields returned to musical comedy 
and still is actively of thestage. Mr. Weber 
has given more of his attention in recent 
years to producing. You may see them, 
Mike and Myer, again the coming winter in 
vaudeville. Should you hear a plaintive 
voice offstage saying, ‘“‘Don’t poosh me, 
Myer,” they will be next on the bill. 

Editor’s Note—This is the tenth and last of a 
series of articles by Mr. Isman and Mr. Stout. 
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“Why don’t you make her hang up her 
own things?” he growled, cross because of 
his uneasiness. “Don’t she ever stay home 
long enough?”’ 

“Just lately she’s had so many parties— 
the young folks all coming home for the 
summer, you know. She only had time 
after tennis this afternoon to dress for the 
evening.” 

“Where’s she going tonight?” 

“Mrs. Patterson’s giving a dinner, and 
they’ll dance afterward at the club. Would 
you like to go over for a while, Sam?” 

She turned away from the closet door and 
looked at him somewhat wistfully. The 
source of Wiletta’s beauty was apparent in 
Mary’s blue eyes, in her fine skin and in her 
smile, which was at once sweet and humor- 
ous. 

Had she cared to make the best of it, she 
might have been taken for her daughter’s 
older sister. 

But she had always been rather humble 
in her estimate of her own appearance; and 
now, after twenty-two years of being a wife 
and mother, she never thought about it. 
She had not changed the style of doing her 
hair in years. She had accepted middle age 
without a struggle. 

“Oh, Lord, no!” Sam replied to her 
question. “Hard day in the store. I 
thought we were going to work in the gar- 
den after supper.” 

He lingered, watching her moving about 
the room with her step which was so light 
and quick. He had an odd feeling that he 
wanted to keep near her, as if disaster and 
worry could not possibly come to them 
when they were together. When Sarah, 
after her usual custom, called up the stairs, 
“Supper’s on, Mis’ Whipple,” they went 
down together, Sam’s arm about Mary’s 
shoulder, since there was no one to see. 

At the top of the stairs Mary paused to 
eall, “Ricky?” 

“T guess he hasn’t got back yet,” said 
Sam. 

“Back from where?” 

“Oh, I told him to take that saxophone 
back to Red. I wish you’d speak to him 
about this fool habit he has of borrowing 
musical instruments.’’ 

“Maybe if he had some of his own he 
wouldn’t borrow,” said Mary quietly. 
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SPEED 


(Continued from Page 7) 


“You don’t want him to join a—a min- 
strel show, do you? Gosh, it does seem to 
me as if an eighteen-year-old boy ——’”’ 

“‘Seventeen.” 

‘‘ Well, at twelve I was at work, Saturdays 
and after school; and I knew what I wanted 
to be too. I was headed for something. 
But there don’t seem to be a darned thing 
Rick is interested in but tootling away at 
some instrument or trying to kill someone 
with a borrowed automobile. Speed! 
Speed up! Morespeed! It’s the only thing 
they care about—speed and jazz.” 

“Wat your dinner, Sam,’’ Mary said, the 
brightness fading out of her face. “We 
won’t wait for Richard, Sarah. Put this 
plate in the oven for him. He’ll be along 
pretty soon.” 

“Yeh, if he does,’’ said Sam, ‘‘it’ll be the 
first supper he’s had at home this week. 
What does he do with himself, will someone 
tell me?”’ 

_ “I don’t know,” Mary sighed. “Red has 
a car of his own now. I think Ricky is 
teaching him to drive it.” 

Sam laughed sardonically. 

“God help Red, then. Does Red’s father 
know that Rick has already smashed up 
one car for me and cost me a young fortune 
in damages?” 

Mary did not reply directly to this, but 
presently she said thoughtfully, “Sam, 
sometimes I think it is a mistake not to 
have a car of our own.” 

‘Sam’s face darkened. 

“You know what happened when we had 
a car. Did we have an easy minute? No! 
If it wasn’t Rick up for driving without a 
license or crumpling up someone’s mud 
guard, it was Wiletta. No, sir, they dis- 
obeyed me just one too many _ times. 
Maybe you've forgotten the night Wiletta 
sneaked the car out when I’d forbidden her 
to touch it, drove twenty miles to a barn 
dance and ended in a smash against a tele- 
phone pole.” 

“T know,” Mary sighed. 
have so much energy.” 

“Tet ’em work it off then at something 
worth while, the way you and I did when 
we were young.” She looked across the 
table at him with her clear blue gaze. 

“Sam, maybe you and I, when we were 
their age, were industrious and law-abiding 


“But they 
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“Hot Dog! Look Who’s in It!’’? Richard Stood 
in a Stupor of Amazement, Staring 


because we had to be. Our grandfathers 
were pioneers. We were still poor. Every- 
thing was being made, don’t you see—the 
town, our business and our places in life. 
We were helping to make things. Maybe 
that’s why we behaved so well. We had 
work of our own. But what is there for 
Wiletta and Ricky to make?” 

Sam looked bewildered and hurt. 

“Mary, are you siding with the children 
against me?”’ 

Mary pushed back her chair and tinkled 
the little bell at her plate. 

“Don’t be foolish! We've finished, 
Sarah. Come on, let’s get at the sweet peas 
before it gets any darker, Sam.” 

The flower beds at the side of the house 
breathed upon them soothingly. 

“Tf Wiletta and Rick would come out 
here and work every day,’’ said Sam stur- 
dily, puffing a trifle as he cut runners off a 
row of strawberry plants, ‘‘it would take a 
lot of nonsense out of them. But I suppose 
there isn’t enough speed in it for them. 
Why can’t they like the things we like?” 

Mary sighed. 

“My dear, if we could answer that ques- 
tion we should know our children better.” 

Again he felt that sharp stab of dismay. 
Was Mary afraid, too? He peered at her 
through the deepening twilight. 

“Do you’’—he stammered, finding it 
hard to say because of the door it opened 
into the deeper places of his being —“‘do you 
feel sometimes as if you didn’t know what 
they were going to do next?” | 

She drooped her head over the budding 
delphiniums. 

“Ves, I’ve thought about it a good deal 
lately. In the last year or so they’ve be- 
come almost like strangers, as if they” — 
she laughed a little sadly —‘‘as if they were 
boarding with us.” 

“Bxactly,” he returned grimly. 

They gathered up their gardening tools 
and went across the lawn together. This 
was the hour they particularly loved, when 
the last of a clear primrose afterglow turned 
their great oak beside the house into gilded 
bronze; when their garden had been tended 
and within the house they loved, a light 
called them to a peaceful evening together. 
They had all they wanted; or at least, so it 
had seemed until lately. 
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“T got that sketch today for the 
veranda,’ said Sam, who half be 
that if you pushed unpleasant tho 
out of your mind their cause som 
ceased to exist. ‘‘It strikes me it’s 
than the other one Ridgely made.” 

His cheerfulness recovered, he put 
card table, spread out the blue print q 
reached for a pencil. His fingers tou 
the letter he had brought home to sh 
Mary. They must discuss that th 
not just now, with this enticing proje 
fore him. He and Mary had spent m 
pleasant evening already arguing ove 
new veranda. They could get as much: 
joyment out of this occupation as mo 
folks of their age did out of a game of brid, 

So, under the shaded lamp, with 
fire on the hearth because the evenin 
turned cool, they talked about i 
ments in the house, and the day’s n 
the store, and whether Mary sho 
new grass rugs for the new veranda. 
forgot for two hours that they were pa] 
ents; until in fact the clock struck 1033) 
Then Sam suddenly grumbled, ‘Wh 
heck is that boy? A pretty time of #) 
night for him to be out. Where ——” 

“*T’ll telephone Red’s mother,” Mary 
terposed hastily. » il 

She came back from the hall tele 
with a disturbed expression. Red’s 
said the two boys had taken Red’s m 
out at seven o’clock, promising to b 
at dark. Mrs. Warner was as worried 
them as she was; but what could 
about it? Nothing! 

‘Well, something’s got to be done 
it!’? declared Sam belligerently. 
boy’s got to learn, at least, to let 
where he’s going. No manners, no 
eration, no sense of duty. Look 
letter.” 

Mary, with a wince, took it and 

“T know,” she sighed. ‘He told 
week he did not want to go to colleg 

“Well, he’s just got to go! By 
when I was his age, wasn’t I crazy tog 
college? But I couldn’t, and I’ve regret 
it ever since. I said to myself the nigh 
was born that my son should have a 
education, and he’s got to hav 
whether he wants it or not.” 

(Continued on Page 121) 


(Continued from Page 116) 
3ut, dear, do you think it will do him 
ood if he is foreed ——”’ 
ut what’n Sam Hill does he want 
ya 


thing they did not speak about. They 
a vague feeling that they had not 
}led the episode very skillfully. When, 
¢summer before, Richard had disap- 
od without warning, they had in a 
» hired a detective to trace him; and 


», He offered no explanation. 

't was fun,’’ he had said briefly. “I'll 
could have been leading that band in 
(rer month.” 

ft to Sam it was humiliating. Men in 
rug store had joked him about it. It 
‘’t dignified to have a son like that; 
jt was mystifying too. One did not 


and picked up the evening paper. He 
and Mary sewed until the clock struck 
'). Then, with a start, Sam went to the 
} door and looked out. The night lay 
fant and cool across his shaven lawn; 
* the maples Palmer Avenue was de- 
(1; in the Adams house across the 
t, only a dim light burned in the upper 
Their children were grown up and 
f At this instant Sam remembered 
hing that had been in his mind to 
‘fary all evening. He turned back to 
tting room. 

‘lary, who’s that chap in the green 
iter that took Wiletta to the party 
}vening?’’ 

| urious expression of dread passed over 
“’s face. She bent lower over her 


= 


Nd he come here for her? I was 


e a 


/ry snipped off her thread and held 
sedle up to the light. But her hands 
red to be unsteady, and suddenly she 
ed them in her lap. 

shall have to get me some glasses for 
iz,” she murmured. ‘Why don’t you 


, Mary Whipple put her sewing on 
\ble and drew from the front of her 
$a crumpled sheet of note paper. This 
vad through very thoughtfully, and 
she had done so she suddenly put her 
over her face as if she tried to shut 
mething. 
‘1 slept on until he was awakened by 
I 8 voice, speaking over the telephone. 
iP up with a start and stared in- 
ously at the clock. It was two 
<. He bounded out of his chair and 
bewildered, with rumpled hair. The 
ght of Mary’s face as she came back 
he room awakened him thoroughly. 
hat is it? What has happened?” 
jlon’t know,” she said in a low voice. 
|}ce was white and drawn. ‘I’ve been 
g to Mrs. Patterson. She says 
a didn’t come to the dinner, and she 
ot at the club afterward. No one has 
ena. 
, by Henry, this is an outrage!” 
jlustered to keep back that strange 
of fear. “That girl’s got to be taught 
Ts, 
1, don’t!” 


2, 


Mary’s face quivered 
y. “It’s something bigger than 
rs. I wish—I wish I had told you 
: Sam, it’s that Cartwright man— 


Jartwright.” 
e meant know that—that skunk, 
e ’ 


She. could not show 


Was a tone of assured insolence in it 
lade her blush for her own sex. 
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He stood staring, with his jaw falling. 
Jack Cartwright, notoriously separated 
‘from his wife, a fellow whom he had always 
thought of with mild contempt as a rich 
young wastrel, who wore white flannel 
pants all summer and was a dummy on the 
board of directors of his uncle’s bank. It 
was an affair with one of the girl stenogra- 
phers in the bank that had finally caused 
his wife to leave him. 

Sam Whipple felt a rending pang of 
horror. His little girl, motoring half the 
night with a good-for-nothing rake like 
that, meeting him clandestinely! Then she 
was grown up! 

He knew now that although he had 
pretended she was grown up, with his talk 
about her being old enough to do this and 
that, in reality he had been thinking of her 
as a little girl. And in this moment through 
which he had just lived that little girl had 
vanished, never to come back again. He 
was aware of a sense of irreparable loss, 
and he would have liked to put his head 
down on the table and weep. 

But he had to think of Mary; there was 
such unhappy fear in her face. And he had 
to pump himself up to a good, wholesome 
rage with that pup Jack Cartwright. 

“T’ll take a horsewhip to him!” he 
ground out between his teeth. ‘‘And as for 
Wiletta, she ought to be shut up on bread 
and water, the way they used to do.” 

This outbreak seemed to steady Mary. 
She wiped her eyes and looked at him 
sadly. 

“You’re talking foolishly, Sam. Horse- 
whips and bread and water are no good 
nowadays, because a girl needn’t stay at 
home if things are made too hard for her. 
No; what we’ve got to think of is how to 
find something to take the place of—that 
man. And I don’t know Oh, Sam, we 
don’t know our own children!”’ 

He sat down on the arm of her chair and 
smoothed her hair while she wept for a 
little while with her face pressed against 
him. But for the first time they seemed to 
get no comfort out of each other. The walls 
of their fortress had a breach in them now. 

The clock struck again while they sat 
there. There was nothing they could do 
but wait. If they should set out to search, 
they had no clew which way to start. The 
country club closed at twelve, and when 
they asked each other where young people 
went after that hour, they found they were 
as innocent of knowledge of all-night 
resorts as Wiletta was supposed to be. 
They would not let themselves think of 
accidents. 

“Oh, damn the automobile!’”’ groaned 
Sam. ‘Sometimes I think it’s the greatest 
curse ever let loose on the world. If it 
wasn’t for the automobile we’d know where 
they are now.”’ 

It was a quarter to three when the lights 
of a car running up the drive swept over 
the shrubbery outside the windows. Both 
of them sprang up with an exclamation, 
and Sam went to the front door. A taxicab 
stood there, chugging busily. 

A white-stockinged foot minus a slipper 
was thrust out the door of the cab and 
Wiletta’s voice cried, ‘‘Got any money on 
you, dad? Pay the driver, will you? Don’t 
faint, mamma. Rick’s battered, but all 
here. Steady now. Take it easy, put your 
arm around my neck, you poor prune.” 

She backed out of the cab. One side of 
the green chiffon dress was in ribbons, one 
arm was tightly wound with a bandage 
from elbow to shoulder. 

Sam, in grim silence, looked at the taxi- 
meter. Seven dollars and sixty cents! 

“Been driving to Chicago and back?” 
he inquired sarcastically of the man. 

“Picked ’em up at Jackson’s Hospital on 
the Hoosier Boulevard, that’s all,’”’ said the 
man, grinning sympathetically. 

Jackson’s Hospital! Thirty miles out! 

“Get into the house!’”’ he bade his 
daughter in a tone she had never heard 
before. 

“Don’t be stuffy, dad!”’ she cried hardily; 
and limping on one slipper, she skipped up 
the steps before him. 

When Richard had been assisted into the 
lighted living room it was seen that he was 
indeed somewhat battered. One hand was 
bandaged, his face was a crisscross of 
surgeon’s plaster, his blond hair stood up 
in a windrow between two strips of plaster. 
He sat down weakly upon the sofa and 
grinned as he met his father’s darkling eye. 

“Wreck of the Hesperus,’ he murmured. 

An ominous silence obtained for an 
interval, then Sam made a sound like the 
first growl of a thunderstorm. 

“Well?” 
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Wiletta immediately swaggered. 


nervous laugh. 

“The joke’s on us, I’ll say. 
believe it, we ran into each other. Rick 
and I collided. Did you ever hear of any- 
thing so weird?” 

“How? Where?” 

“Rick was driving Red’s car and I—I 
was driving—a friend’s car ——” 

“You were driving Jack Cartwright’s 

car. 
_ “Good gracious, dad, don’t look at me 
like that! What do you expect? If you 
won’t have a car, why, we simply have to 
borrow other people’s.” 

“You don’t have to drive with a good- 
for-nothing waster like that Cartwright 
fellow.” 

Wiletta flushed and her eyes became 
blue ice. 

“Father, I’ll thank you not to call my 
friends names. He is not a good-for- 
nothing. He’s ——” 

“Never mind,” growled her father. 
“Where were you going with him at that 
hour of the night? That’s what I want to 
know.” 

Wiletta’s face, her whole body, appeared 
to harden. 

“Tf you insist on knowing, we were going 
to Chicago.” 

At this Sam and Mary looked at each 
other with horrified eyes. 

“Do you realize, miss,” roared Sam, 
“that you’d have been all night going and 
coming?” 

Wiletta smiled frankly. 

“At the rate we were going we’d have 
been back here by three A.M.” 

Here Richard broke in. 

“Yeh, I’ll say you would! You were 
going sixty when I met you, if I know 
speed.” 

Wiletta reminded her brother sharply 
that he was not exactly crawling himself. 

“You'd better learn the rules of the road 
too! You were hogging the road, that’s 
why I sideswiped you!”’ 

“Huh! If I hadn’t been doing some 
darn good driving we’d both be in the 
morgue right now. Anyway, I wasn’t 
driving and having a petting party at the 
same time.” 

Mary made a piteous small sound. 

“Oh, Willy, my dear, how could you do 
it? How could you go out with a—a 
notorious man? If you had been killed ——” 

“Mother, don’t try to get at me that 
way. We weren’t killed. And I haven’t 
done anything I’m ashamed of, I haven’t!’’ 

“Huh! Well, you’ve done something 
we’re ashamed of,’’ barked Sam, recover- 
ing. ‘And I can tell you right now, 
Wiletta, this has got to stop! You’ve got 
to stay home and—and be company for 
your mother and learn a few useful things.” 
An unwary chuckle from the sofa caused 
him to whirl around upon his son furiously. 
“You just wait, young fella! Your turn’s 
coming. You’re going to have a tutor the 
rest of the summer and make up for the 
time you’ve wasted.”’ 

“Oh, gosh. dad, I don’t want a tutor! 
What’s the use of going to college?” 

“You be quiet!’’ And then Sam de- 
livered himself of that blustering threat 
which probably Adam first used: ‘As long 
as you live under my roof you’ll do as I say.” 

Richard dropped back upon his cushions 
sullenly, but Wiletta drew herself up like 
a slim flame. 

“That’s old stuff, father. I don’t have 
to live under your roof if I don’t choose.” 

“Wuh! I’d like to know what you’d do 
if you didn’t.” 

- “T’d earn my own living, that’s what.” 

“Yeh! I guess by the time you’d 
clerked in a store at ten dollars a week for 
a while you’d be glad to come home.” 

Wiletta’s eyes blazed with an old rancor. 

“Tf you had let me do what I wanted to 
I wouldn’t have to clerk in a store. I’d 
have a profession by now; or anyway, 
almost. But, no, I had to go to a dinky 
boarding school because you had old- 
fashioned ideas. And what did I learn 
there? Nothing but manners and sex 
stuff!’’ 

“Wiletta!’’ The twin cry was one of 
anger from her father and dismay from 
her mother. 

“Well, isn’t it that, when you have it 
dinned into you that you must live in the 
kind of way and have the kind of manners 
that will catch some man and get him to 
propose to you? If that isn’t sex stuff, 
I'd like to know what is.” 

“But you needn’t use that—that horrid 
expression,” her mother murmured, 


If you'll | 


She | 
threw back her head and burst into a high, | 
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HE SQUARE PIRATE is the leader of 

the squarest line of alarm clocks ever 
made. Even the Rascat is square. 
Quality is built into every detail, and, 
if they cost a little more, the difference 
goes to making a better clock. Finish 
looks like platinum, and does not 
tarnish. No feet to scratch furniture. 
Square Simplex: The 10-Day Alarm 

* Clock; 53’’ high x 44 

wide. Time and alarm run 10 days with 


one winding. 24-hour alarm dial. Rings 7 
to 49 seconds as desired; stops and auto- 


matically resets to ring at the 
same time the nextday. . . $6.00 
Black dial, radium hands and numerals, $1.25 extra. 
, Time, Alarm and Gong 
Square Racket: Strikes GEshigh x 44” 
wide. Runs 30 hours. The only alarm clock 
made striking the hour and half-hour. Strike 
silenced when desired and will strike correct 
hour when again in operation. 
Continuous alarm. $5.00 
Black dial, radium hands and numerals, $1.25 extra. 


S S +... Intermittent alarm; 51’ 
quare Services hich x 44” wide. Runs 
30 hours. The only alarm clock 
made with a silver dial. . . $3.5 0 
Black dial, radium hands and numerals, $1.00 extra. 
Intermittentalarm;41”high 
Square Rally: x 34’’ wide. Runs as 
30 hours with one winding . . $3.00 
. Black dial, radium hands and numerals, $1.00 extra. 
S P Continuous alarm; 42” high 
quare Pirate: 7 31” wide. 
Runs 30 hours with one winding $2.50 
Black dial, radium hands and numerals, $1.00 extra. 
Square Rascals Continuous or intermit- 
* tentalarm;23” 
high x 238’ wide. Runs 30 hours, $3.25 
Black dial, radium bands and numerals, $1.00 extra. 
Square Spark: Similar to Rascal. 30-hour 
* timepiece. No 
alarm in this clock . $2.50 
Black dial, radium hands and numerals, $1.00 extra. 


West of the Rocky Mountains and in Canada 
prices are a bit higher. 
(Patents Pending) 


At Leading Dealers’ 
ANSONIA CLOCK COMPANY 


Makers of Fine Clocks for Half a Century 


99 John St. Dept. P New York 
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Why constriction weakens 


No muscles are more 
important for physical 
fitness than these trunk 
muscles—and none are 
more neglected 


these vital muscles 


ONG before the period of youthful mus- 

cular activity is past, most men find 

themselves getting “middle-aged” about 
the waistline. 

“Our normal exercise has little effect on 
the vital trunk muscles,” say prominent 
surgeons today. 

They state further that constriction of 
these muscles at the waistline allows them 
to become lazy—to relax—gradually to 
weaken. 

As a means of correcting this, well-known 
physical directors and doctors are recommend- 
ing not only exercises to strengthen these mus- 
cles, but the wearing of suspenders. 

President Suspenders, by their special self- 
adjusting feature, adapt themselves to every 
movement of the body. They permit that thor- 
ough physical freedom and ease which we know 
today are essential. 


Furthermore, the webbing in President Sus- 
penders comes fresh from our own looms. It not 
only possesses a large amount of elasticity but 
it keeps its elasticity over a long period of time. 

The President Suspender line today includes 
not only this “‘self-adjusting”’ President Sus- 
pender but, foe men who prefer it, a straight 


 cross-back” style. Also extra heavy, wide- 
webbed suspenders for outdoor work. 


These suspenders all carry the President label 
and guarantee. No matter what style of sus- 
pender you want, look for this label. It means 
physical freedom, added comfort and longer wear. 


PRESIDENT SUSPENDER COMPANY 
SHIRLEY, MASS. 


REG. U.S PAT. OFF 


THE PRESIDENT 
Stipinc Corp 
SUSPENDER 
The ideal suspender for 
physically active men. 
Permits freedom of move- 

ment without tension. 


“Cross -Back” 
STYLE 


President-made and 
carrying the famous 
President label and 
guarantee band. 


at: President 
Suspenders 


Wiletta laughed hardily. 

“Oh, mamma, you’re too funny for 
words!”” 

“Don’t be impertinent to your mother,” 
Sam broke in sternly. “From this time on, 
you spend more time at home.” 

“Spend more time at home! And what 
shall I do at home? Good heavens, papa, 
have some sense! Mother doesn’t need 
me, with all the help you can afford to hire.” 

“Well, there’s the garden; you could 
work in the garden; good healthy work.” 

A wild laugh from Wiletta interrupted 
her father. She threw her head back and 
implored the ceiling. 

“The garden! Ye gods! Me, wasting 
my energy raising vegetables that: you can 
buy on any corner for less money! 

“You’ve said it, Willy!” It was an 
intrepid voice from the sofa. “I don’t 
know why we should be expected to get 
het up over the ol’ house and garden. It 
isn’t our house and garden.” 

If their son had said he was not their 
child, Sam and Mary Whipple could not 
have been more astonished or. more hurt. 
They turned upon him their stricken eyes. 

Young Richard, somewhat flushed, as if 
he were a bit feverish, sat looking from one 
to the other, with his eyes—usually some- 
what dreamy—now bright and birdlike. 

“T mean that it isn’t ours; it’s yours. 
You built it the way you wanted it, you 
get all the fun out of it and you don’t really 
want anyone to butt in. It’s the same 
way with the store. It’s your store.” 

“T’ve only just built it up for you, sir!’ 

“Oh, now, dad, I don’t believe that. 
You like the hardware business. If any- 
body took it away from you, you’d cry. 
Now wouldn’t you?” 

‘“‘T’ve always hoped you’d take it away 
from me some day when you got sense 
enough. But it doesn’t look to me like nm 

“You’re dead right,’’ cried Richard 
earnestly. “I don’t want it. I’d be a dub 
at the business. You’d ought to have taken 
Willy in partnership with you when she 
wanted you to. She’d be a humdinger at 
selling things.” 

Wiletta came over and seated herself on 
Richard’s sofa. 

“Save your breath, Ricky. They’ve 
made up their minds I’m to be a lady | and 
you’re to go in the hardware business.” 

“And, pray, don’t you want to be a 
lady?” inquired her father with sarcasm. 

Wiletta tossed her head recklessly. 

“I’m not so darn sure I do, if being a 
lady is sitting on the veranda and em- 
broidering guest towels. No, I want 
more—more 

“Speed,” whispered Richard. 

“Shut up! I want—oh, I don’t know 
what. But I don’t want to sit down in the 
house and—and wait.” 

Her father looked at her with bewildered 
resentment. ‘‘Don’t you care anything 
about making your mother happy? Me, 
of course, I don’t count.”’ 

“Oh, now, dad, that’s sob stuff. Of 
course I want to make you both happy, 
but I’ve got to be happy, too, haven’t I? 
You two have got each other. You don’t 
actually need Rick and me, as long as you 
have each other and the house and the 
garden and the business.” 

“T never heard such talk! Don’t you 
feel any interest or responsibility?” 

“Responsibility for what?’”’ she de- 
manded. ‘If you were sick or lost your 
money or went out of your mind or some- 
thing, I suppose there’d be something to be 
responsible for. But as things are, I don’t 
get it.” 

Sam Whipple had plowed his hand up 
through his hair until it looked as distracted 
as his eyes. Feeling himself being driven 
into a corner, he took a new tack. 

“That’s neither here nor there,” he 
declared. “‘Thing is, you and Rick have 
no consideration or sense of responsibility 
or interest or—or anything. You just both 
of you act as if you wanted to see how 
foolish you could be, and it’s got to stop. 
Richard, you’ve got to settle down and 
study this summer. And, Wiletta, if you 
have anything more to do with that Cart- 
wright fellow, I shall—I shall run him out 
of town.” 

Wiletta sprang to her feet, her face 
white with anger. 

“Father, you wouldn’t do such a thing! 
You wouldn’t go to him —— 

“Oh, yes, I would. In fact, unless I have 
your word that you'll never have anything 
more to do with him, I’m going to see him 
tomorrow.” 

“Father, you’re treating me as if I were 
about six years old! And I tell you, I 


Jjayer of his consciousness saw hims 
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haven’t done anything I am ashame 
How can I help speaking to him whe 
goes around with our crowd all the ti 
“You can stay at home then,” re 
her father. 
“Stay home! And do nothing? Ish 
go crazy!’’ Wiletta flung out her 
again in a desperate gesture. Sh 
trembling with anger. “You would 
me go to a decent college and take y 
profession; you wouldn’t let me make oy 
this horrid old house; and now you y bon 
let me even speak to the only interestin 
man in this hole of a town! I can’t stan 
it! I shall die—I shall just b-b-bu 
“You'll ” began Sam, but 
expectedly his wife rose to her feet 
with a gesture stopped him. 
Mary Whipple had listened to the heg 
words of her husband and her children w 
an odd sense of learning something 
the three of them. She had seen 
floundering, offering with an uns 
hand a mold into which his children 
not fit themselves. On the other h 
they, too, were floundering amidst the 
yeasty and vague desires. They didn 
know what they wanted, but they pa 
sionately knew what they did not want. 
She was not sure they were not thinkir 
more clearly than their overheated fathe 
There was one sentence of Wiletta’s thi 
would bear thinking over. en 
“Never mind, all of you,” she sa 
quickly. “It is time we were all | 
SBuy mother, I want father to “al 
stand 
Ai understand too darned well!” a 


| 


t 
am inclined to think neither of ye 
understands anything.” 

With a smile new to her lips, faint 
ironic, Mary put a firm hand upon h 
daughter’s arm and turned her toward t] 
stairway. = || 

Long after the house was quiet and t] 
light in their bedroom was out, Mai 
heard a sigh from the next bed. ¢ 

“‘T’ll be darned if I know what to do wi 
them,” Sam admitted to the darkne 
“They’re too old to spank, but not o 
enough to have any common sense. a 
yet when we were their age 

“Sam, let’s give up comparing them wi 
ourselves, because all the conditions of 0° 
youth were different from theirs. om 
times I wish we were poor again, so th 
they had to help us keep the wolf from t 
door. No, it’s got to be something deep 
than that, now; something to make 
human to them.” \ 

He was aware in the darkness that s 
was sitting up in bed, now, her chin on h 
knees. He heard her murmur, “ bal 
Not to be taken for granted. oe ‘ 
another moment she began rapidly | 
braid and unbraid her long hair. Twer 
years of her had taught him that wh 
Mary began to braid and unbraid her hi 
her mind was fascinated by some proble 

Suddenly she flung out the long bra 
He felt the inspired quality of the El 


around them; Mary had become infect! | 
by an idea. ‘She was leaning toward h 
now, ruthless and portentous. ? ' 
“Sam, if you were to leave your busin! 
for six months or a year, would it go 
rack and ruin?” e 
He repeated the staggering words | 
credulously. And at the same time 80) 


turning his back on the store, abandoni 
it to other hands, He almost sobbed. 
“Sam,” she was persisting, “how Til 
are we?” 
“T guess we can keep out of the e) 
house quite a few years yet.” 
“Even if you gave up business fot 4 
while?”’ j 
“T guess so,”’ he admitted mournfily 
She lay back upon her pillow with 
sigh of relaxation. 
“That’s all I wanted to know.” | 


her pillow, settled herself. 
uprose on an elbow. 
“What’s all this talk mean? I want) 
know. What are you getting at, anywa 
“Why, it’s simple enough, she m’ 
mured, “If our children are indifferent 
our life, then we’ve got to lead the kind 
life they can’t be indifferent to.” © 
snuggled deeper into her pillow. She vi 
actually dropping off under his oe 
suspect,” she sighed, “‘it’s going to 
(Continued on Page 124) 


But now 
. | 
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EMEMBER, a few years ago, your winter-time 
AX visits to the house of friends and neighbors? 
‘Everyone hovering about the fuel-eating mon- 
ister that overheated half the living room while 
completely neglecting the other half. Bedrooms 
either stuffy and hot, or chilly and damp; the 
parlor shut up, an unused room from December 
to March. . . . Such was the “comfort” of the 
'stove-a-room iheatine method. 

_ Now—visit these same homes. Not a stove 
to be seen, yet every room is bright and cheery. 
‘A single Heatrola, standing in a downstairs 
‘room, keeps the whole house warm. Even second 
floor bedrooms are as comfortable as the room 
in which the Heatrola is located. 


Everywhere— 
this modern heating method 


Nor is your neighborhood the only one in which 
this transformation has taken place. North, 
East, South, West—everywhere—thousands of 
homes are enjoying the furnace comfort of 
Heatrola. 

For, you see, Heatrola, like a furnace, circulates 


24 The Estate Stove Co. 


Thousands have found 
furnace comfort this way 


heat—it does not radiate heat as a stove does. 
Great volumes of air are drawn into the Heat- 
rola, heated, moistened and sterilized, and cir- 
culated gently to every room upstairs and down. 
Ask your doctor—he will tell you how health- 
ful this heating method is. 


Uses less fuel than a furnace 


And remember—while supplying furnace heat 
to the whole house, Heatrola uses much less 
fuel than a basement furnace. It burns any kind 
of coal—also wood. As for appearance—with 
its vitreous enamel finish, smooth as glass and 
everlasting, Heatrola looks like a fine mahogany 
cabinet. And it’s as easy to keep clean. Just 
dust it off with a cloth—no polish or shining. 


See Heatrola in operation 


Your Heatrola dealer will show you Heatrolas 
in operation, give you the opportunity to learn 
from owners the story of Heatrola’s furnace 
comfort. Or mail the coupon—we’ll send com- 
plete information on Heatrola and its healthful 
heating method. 


éstae HEATROLA 


THE ESTATE STOVE COMPANY, HAMILTON, OHIO 


Builders since 1845 of the famous Estates. A stove, furnace and range for every 
requirement—for cooking and heating with coal, wood, gas and electricity 


Pacific Coast Office, 839 Mission Street, San Francisco 


WRITE FOR THIS 
FREE BOOK! 


It tells how in your own home 
Heatrola will supply furnace 
heat to every room. Shows you, 
too, how convenient and health- 
ful this heating method really 
is. The book is free—mail the 
coupon for it! 


THE ESTATE STOVE’ CO;,, 
Hamilton, Ohio 


Please send me my copy of “Furnace Com- 


fort for Small Homes” 


Nametias... 


R. F. D. or Street No. 


Post Office 
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(Continued from Page 122) 
pretty hard on us both, Sam, and we’d 
better get what sleep we can right now.” 


iI 


HATEVER the nature of Mary Whip- 

ple’s inspiration, she kept it dark 
within her own bosom for the next few days. 
She went her usual brisk and efficient 
rounds, with no change in her that the 
casual eye could see. But her husband, not 
quite able to forget her mysterious words in 
the small hours of that night when their 
children had come so near to disaster and 
scandal on the public highway, now and 
then looked at her 
uneasily. 

He had learned 
through these years 
of their close union 
that you could not 
always tell about 
Mary. Underneath 
her equable sweet- 
ness, her practical 
steadiness was a 
salty shrewdness 
touched with a cer- 
tain Puck-like humor 
which now and then 
flashed out in a dis- 
concerting clarity of 
vision. 

Sam himself, only 
too willing to forget, 
if they would let him, 
his clash with his son 
and daughter, took 
for granted somehow 
that Mary would fix 
itup. He knew that 
the day after the 
stormy scene with his 
daughter, Mary had 
had a talk with her. 
And though total vic- 
tory was not theirs, 
Wiletta had given 
her word not to meet 
Cartwright clandes- 
tinely. As Wiletta 
pointed out, it was 
absurd to expect her 
not to speakto him 
when they met al- 
most every day at the 
club and at various 
houses. And besides, 
if she was forced to 
this extremity, she 
would run away; she 
would go out on her 
own, asshe expressed 
it. 

“T’ve got to live 
my own life, mother,” 
Wiletta had said. “I 
can’t be humiliated by being told who I 
can or can’t speak to.” 

“T think it should be ‘whom,’”’ Mary 
murmured absently. Then she added, some- 
what to Wiletta’s surprise, “‘I suppose your 
father and I are somewhat old-fashioned in 
our notions. But we had to work very hard 
when we were young, and since then per- 
haps we have become set in our ways.” 

Some of the tenseness melted out of 
Wiletta’s face. 

“You see, when you’re young,” she ex- 
plained, “‘you just have to play around, or 
else how can you ever find out what you 
really want? Of course, I don’t suppose 
you and father ever did. I guess you were 
always nice and steady. And then you al- 
ways had each other. I haven’t 
Mother, sometimes I feel as if I hadn’t any- 
body; not anybody at all.” 

“How about all the boys you’ve always 
known?” 

Wiletta curled her lips. 

“They’re such kids! Half of them are 
blah-blahs, and the rest think if they have 
a good line once a year they’re brilliant. 
They—oh, golly, they bore me something 
awful! I like brilliant, sarcastic men, with 
lots of savoir-faire. I like men that you 
Pe to be right up on your toes to keep up 
with.” 

“Ts Mr. Cartwright that kind of person?” 
Mary asked mildly. 

Wiletta’s face became radiant. 
lovely color overspread it. 

“Oh, mother, he’s the most fascinating 
person I ever knew. He never has to think 
up his lines. He’s just naturally clever. 
You never know what he’s going to do or 
say next. And he wears the divinest 
clothes, you know, like in those English tire 
advertisements. He knows several actresses 
intimately. And the head waiter at the 


, 
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Alhambra Grill came way across the floor to 
speak to us the other night.” 

‘‘He sounds very interesting. But the 
Alhambra Grill—it seems to me I’ve heard 
it is rather a wild place. Don’t you 
think ” 

Wiletta moved restively and sighed. 

“Oh, mother, there’s no use trying to 
make you and father understand. You’re 
too old. You think anything is wild that 
has any speed at all. Don’t you know 
you’ve got to hit the ceiling now and then 
or just simply stagnate? You’d under- 
stand that, if you and father had ever had 
any speed yourselves.”’ 


EVENING POST 


He looked tired but cheerful, so she knew 
he had sold a good deal of hardware during 
the day. She had a slightly guilty feeling. 
Poor dear, he didn’t know what was ahead 
of him. 

“Come on and sit down under the oak,” 
she called to him. “I want to talk to you 
about something.” 


From the window of her bedroom Wiletta 
now and then glanced down at her parents, 
who had been sitting a long time on the 
bench under the oak tree. What in the 
world could they find to talk about so in- 
tently? Why, they even laughed now and 
then, a thing that at their age struck Wil- 
etta as simply weird. What could there be 
to be merry about, when all the exciting 


His Son and Heir Sat on the Bed, Holding to His Lips a Curved Instrument From Which 
These Sounds Emanated. His Brow Was Furrowed, His Eyes Ecstatic, He Was Lost, 
Drowned, Narcotized in an Exquisite Satisfaction 


“T think we can grasp it without too 
much effort,” said Mary dryly. She took 
her gardening gloves and went out. She 
had intended that morning to thin out the 
snapdragons, but instead she stood still for 
a long time, gazing off at the bright strips of 
sky between the two elms in her neighbor’s 
yard. A cloud like a fleecy ship with all 
sails set drifted across, and in Mary’s soul 
wings stirred. 

“You’re too old,’ Wiletta had said. 
How could she know the untapped youth 
that lay hidden in her parents’ hearts? How 
could she know, to be sure, when they ex- 
hibited nothing but the characteristics of 
middle age, when they gloried in their set- 
tled contentment? 

For an instant there passed across Mary’s 
vision, in the trail of that ¢ oud ship, all the 
far countries, the beautiful, the strange and 
fantastical things they had never seen— 
which they might have seen. 

“And we raise radishes and sell hard- 
ware,” thought Mary. “And lose our chil- 
dren’s most precious years.” 

She was still standing there staring at the 
strips of sky now turning to gold, when she 
heard her husband’s footstep. She turned 
to watch him crossing the lawn toward her. 


things in life were over, when you had prac- 
tically nothing to look forward to but the 
grave? Wiletta pitied them and felt im- 
patient with them. But neither her pity 
nor her impatience was more than a faint 
wave of emotion, for looking at her parents 
was like reversing a cloudy field glass which 
disclosed at the other end, very far away, 
two small blurred figures, in the flat, so to 
speak, without color or depth. Two very 
dear figures, but not at all real and human. 

Wiletta withdrew from the window and 
immediately she turned the field glass right 
end to. The world became full of intense, 
bright detail, her charming nose, her bright 
hair, which she had just been doing in a new 
way, the lace dance frock she had laid out 
across the bed. She opened a bureau 
drawer, felt under the taffeta sachet which 
lined it and brought out a snapshot of a 
handsome, tall man with an air of insou- 
ciance and languor. She brushed it with her 
lips and held it against the cherry blossom 
of her kimono. At once the world was full 
of romantic pain, of longing and rebellion 
that stretched the nerves and sent a throb 
of delicious misery through her heart. 

“T shall never give you up, my dearest 
own,” she whispered. ‘‘No matter what 
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they may do to me, I shall hold to you, 
shall wait for you.” 3 

Up to this moment she had not been sg 
she was in love with Jack Cartwright, 
now she knew. Opposition had been 
needed. 

It was soon after this that Sarah, 
cook, suddenly packed a large gray 
scope bag and went away for a visit to 
sister. And two mornings later W: 
came strolling down to breakfast to fin 
peother pouring coffee and wearing her] 

at. 

“What ho! Why the chapeau?” 
Wiletta. = 

“T just thought I’d run up to the ei 
a few days, dear. I need some el 
Bring in the toast, will you, Willy?” 

Wiletta’s mouth fell open and rem 
so, inelegantly. “‘My goodness, mam 
I can’t get ready to go on the 9:20. 
didn’t you tell 
last night?” 

“But yourre 7 
going, Willy. So 
one has to feed 
father and br 
and it might as we 
be you.” Ps 

““Needn’t wor 
about me,”’ sai 
blithely. “I 


mm 
m 


Mary, in time f 
show or somethi 

“Oh, that vy 
Penge returne 

ary, as calmly ¢ 
if this nano 
dash to the city wer! 
the usual thing fi 
them. ¢ 


brother in his paji 
mas, making for’ 
back stairs with h 
breakfast on a pl 

Such was often 
slovenly habit. 
was suspected th 
he played the jew’ 
harp as he ate, if tl 
feat were possible,| 
the solitude of h 


“Mother 
going up to town: 
I’ve got all the w 
to do. You’ve_ 
to help.” bi 
“First I’ve heal 
of it. D’you me 
to say,” cried Rie 
ard with lively astonishment, ‘that rig! 
off the bat moth’ is going to the great city! 
“Yes, and dad’s going tomorrow. Thi 
never consulted me. And I’ve asked s 
girls to tea tomorrow. Oh, golly, I forgo 
Mother!” She dashed back through #) 
swinging doors. ‘‘ Mother, you’ve forggty 
I asked those girls for tea tomorrow!” 
Mary took this news with calmness. 
“T’ve given many a tea without yo 
help, Wiletta. They have very nice litt 
cakes at the Women’s Exchange, or you ¢ 
make your own. I must hurry, for 
haven’t a ticket. I’ll telephone Aunt Lu 
to come over and stay nights, if your fath 
comes up tomorrow. But don’t expect h 
to get breakfast, dear. You know she nev 
eats any herself.’’ i 
Mary put on the jacket of her tailor 
suit and caught up her gloves and veil. § 
looked astonishingly young and pire 
Wiletta felt a strange pang of envy, buts 
struggled dutifully against it. 
“T hope you'll have a regular time, mo! 
mie. But I must say, I wish you’d wal 
till Sarah got back, or let us know bef 
hand.’’ Mary went toward the door; 
fact she almost skipped. : 
“Don’t you think plans are stodgy thi 
Willy? So much nicer to go and come! 
the spur of the moment. I think I heart 
taxi, Sam. Are you coming down WI 
me?” Then from the interior of the taxi¢ 
Mary leaned out to say a most astound! 
thing: £ 
“Oh, Wiletta! You and Richard m 
keep house any way you like, but if t 
(Continued on Page 129) | 


terly. 


(Continued from Page 124) 
sn’t in good order when I come back 
. go to a hotel until it is,” 
\y goodness, I’d like to know what’s 
jo mother! She doesn’t act like her- 
all,’ sighed Wiletta, as she turned 


}t a large house it was! And how si- 
}if it waited, with its breath held, for 
ing. And, oh, golly, all those darned 
last dishes! Wiletta, who generally 
th about this hour with a tennis 
¢ buttoned an apron about herself re- 


ly. 


as not necessary for Mary to carry 
| threat and go to a hotel, for, being a 
port, she had given her daughter 
-four hours’ notice of her return, and 
_ thus had a chance to drag in from 
hhways a free-lance colored young 
remove the traces of various parties 
. given during the week. She felt a 
ek of parties. The crowd left their 
~and ice-cream plates in such queer 
* they trod cake into the rugs and 
pl cigarette ashes behind the sofa 
s; and no one even thought of stay- 
ielp her clear up. 

j Morrison, who was Cartwright’s 
phad brought him along, uninvited, 
df these evenings. Wiletta, dashing 
| directing Peel’s man where to put 
scream, found him standing in the 
*e went sick with surprise and happi- 
fow fascinating he always looked in 
i clothes! And tonight he was at his 
ind most reckless. He put a finger 


ps. 
fi! Allie’s gone upstairs to look for 
ome out on the porch before anyone 
jes.” 

» stood in the darkness of the side 
,nd the sweet night wind blew across 
zarden, bringing its scent of flower- 
bs and wet earth. 

(7ou know, you have hardly spoken 
ace the night we had the smash?” 
pered, holding both her hands. 
your people awfully cut up about 
i, little,’ she admitted, blushing for 
veness of her father. 

jighed and she thrilled. She loved 
ater, so caressing, so mocking, so 
i he-worldish. It seemed to take her 
and adore her,| even though, 
his hands were jammed into his 


quaint!” 

ored the word away in her memory 
ve use. None of the boys of her 
id yet thought of it. And a suffo- 
lelicious, disquieting wave broke 


ut not quite touched. His hands 
in his pockets. He murmured in- 
\g words like “‘moon fairy,” “beau- 
g,” “little flame.” 

| of her seemed to look on. It ad- 
line. Why couldn’t the other boys 
ovely original things to say? Why 
they keep their hands in their 


I love him, I 
! At last, at last!’ 
Allie could be heard shrieking, 
here are you? The party’s come.” 
1, precious; get rid of everyone 
t go for a spin with me. I’ll come 
en I’ve taken Allie home. Ah, 
silly! You’re not going to be con- 
_and narrow-minded, are you? 
Wat is life for but to be happy in? 
é-promise oy 
ear, I don’t know. I—I y 
Name aloof, and murmured that 
hit was only on her account he 
. this provincial little hole; and 
rire like all the rest, he would take 
f. He would go East for the sum- 
(Newport, maybe. 
¥8 instantly terrified. Life would 
vely empty if he went away. And 
d awfully to please him; in fact 
4s she must keep up with him. 
perhaps, if I can—just for a short 
» No, let me go. Allie’s coming 
a3, 


Sa 


‘ty was noisy and prolonged. In 

tp rase, everyone hit the ceiling 

2s. Wiletta’s face grew drawn to- 

end of the evening with wishing 
go. 

Wen the last reveler had gone down 

yay an unexpected obstacle arose 


THE SATURDAY 


in the form of Richard. Ricky had re- 
mained in his own room while bridge was 
being played. But when the phonograph 
was started and the party really began to 
enjoy itself, he came downstairs. There 
was one thing Wiletta felt proud of her 
brother for—his dancing. He was regarded 
as a mere infant, but the girls loved to dance 
with him. Such rhythm, such fluid and in- 
tricate steps. And when he had tuned his 
ukulele to a phonograph record it was as 
good as an orchestra, they said. His eyes 
shone, he rocked himself and crooned, 
“Whada y’ do, Monday, whada y’ do, 
Tuesday, M-a-a-ry?”’ with irresistible flair 
and rhythm. 

When Wiletta began to empty ash trays 
and tidy up after her guests had gone, 
Richard developed an unexpected helpful- 


ness. 

“Oh, for Pete’s sake, go on to bed,” Wil- 
etta finally cried. ‘You make me nervous, 
Rick.” 

Her fingers were, indeed, twitching. Aunt 
Lucy had long since retired to her room and 
doubtless slumbered deeply, since she al- 
ways slept on her good ear. If it were not 
for Richard She yawned elaborately. 

“You'd better go to bed,’’ said Richard, 
eying her coldly. “T’ll put out the lights and 
lock up.” 

She went out upon the veranda and 
strained her eyes to see up the street 
through the maple branches. Two blocks 
away, in that particularly black patch of 
shade where the trees grew so thickly, Jack 
Cartwright would be waiting. But he 
wouldn’t wait long; he was not that kind. 
Should she take a chance and run down 
now across the lawn and up the street? 
But, no, Richard would be sure to see her. 
And she found she could not say to Rich- 
ard, carelessly, as always before tonight 
she could have said, “I’m going for a run 
with Mr. Cartwright.’’ Something beyond 
words had taken place between her and 
Cartwright that made her feel all different, 
tingling, jumpy, guilty. 

And while she hesitated, Richard came 
out upon the veranda and sat himself down 
on the steps. 

She stared at him from the darkness of 
the porch swing resentfully. He looked as 
if he was going to sit there all night. And 
suddenly an intuition told her that Richard 
was sitting up for the purpose of watching 
over her. Had he overheard her conversa- 
tion with Cartwright? You never knew 
about Richard, what he had been doing or 
thinking. And he got away with it, because 
he was a boy. 

But she had to be forbidden and 
watched and guarded. Oh, rotten, being a 
girl! Suppose she jumped up now and 
swaggered, without a word, out and up the 
street. Or, no, it would be more effective 
to throw back over her shoulder, ‘Goin’ 
out for a little breeze. Don’t sit up for 
me.” That’s the way Richard would do it. 

But when she gathered herself for the 
plunge, she found all her muscles went 
weak. The taboos of generations sat upon 
her. She could not defy even this unimpor- 
tant male. Something had happened to the 
superb belief in herself she had always had. 
With a furious exclamation under her 
breath, she sprang up and whirled into the 
house. She slammed the door of her room 
behind her and stamped her foot. She 
despised herself, she hated the barriers 
which hedged in her sex; and underneath 
her fury was a sense of desolation. She 
walked up to her long mirror and looked 
at herself. 

“You’re bad,” she whispered. ‘‘You’d 
have broken your word of honor tonight if 
you hadn’t been stopped. You’re not a 
good sport. And I suppose you’ll do it 
again, now you’re got started. You can’t 
be depended on. You’re bad!”’ 

Throwing herself upon her bed, she 
began to weep. What she was weeping for 
she scarcely knew—for innocence, for the 
safe road, for fear of the mysterious future? 
Or just because of frustration—who knows? 
Weeping, she fell asleep, suddenly, and all 
the lines of her face became pure and soft. 
The morning sun shone in upon her pres- 
ently, turning to a rosy mist her sophis- 
ticated dancing frock. 


The manner of their parents’ return 
home was an upheaving shock to both 
Richard and Wiletta. Wiletta heard her 
brother shout from the veranda, “Bill! 
Heavenly day! Come out here!” 

There was a note in his voice which 
brought her out running. Swinging in at 
the gate was a resplendent gray touring car, 
its elegance only matched by its sportiness. 
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“Hot dog! Look who’s in it!’ Richard 
stood in a stupor of amazement, staring. 

For it was, indeed, their parents who 
trundled with considerable dash up the 


driveway. If they had somewhat carefully | 


planned an effect, they were certainly suc- 
cessful. Not a smarter or better car was 
owned in town. And when Sam and Mary 
stepped out and revealed themselves it 
was plain that sartorially no two such 
parents belonged to any young person in 
the neighborhood. If anything, they were 
a bit too smart. It was the thought that 
went simultaneously through their chil- 
dren’s minds. One’s friends’ parents may 
be conspicuous, but not one’s own. 

Amidst a clamor of questions and a hub- 
bub of detaching shiny new motor luggage 
from the running boards, Sam and Mary 
bore themselves, if a trifle self-consciously, 


still with a casual aplomb. But it was no- | 
ticeable that they avoided each other’s | 


eyes, and Sam’s mouth had a queer quiver 
at the corners. Now and then he cast a 
distrustful glance at his legs, for he was 
wearing for the first time knickerbockers. 
“Dads!” Wiletta shrieked. “Oh, my 
goodness, Rick, look at dads’ stockings! 
Oh, aren’t they too tricky for words?” 
“And look at mom’s motor coat! Dis- 
tangay, what? Oh, you Gloria Swanson!”’ 
Thus they tried to cover up a strange un- 
easiness which had begun to gnaw at their 
hearts from the instant they identified their 
parents in the splendid car. There are ha- 
biliments which are suitable for parents, 
more or less baggy and unornamental rai- 
ment, pepper-and-salt mixtures and dark- 
blue foulards, durable, sober things. And 
these Mary had always chosen for herself 


and Sam from an instinctive sense of what | 


is fit for a mother and father. 

But this time she must have lost her head 
or gone to a quite different sort of shop by 
mistake, and there had been done to her 
something which had changed her subtly. 
That settled look had left her. From her 
small, knowing hat to the buckles on her 
pumps, she was provocative; she did not 
look at all like a woman who has finished 
with the lighter side of life. And her chil- 
dren stared at her in wonder tinged with 
dismay. 

They were used to hearing people say 
that their mother kept young-looking for 
her age, but to them she had been of no age, 
like the hills. She just was, neither young 
nor old. They could not be said ever really 
to have seen her. But now they saw her 
most distinctly, as if she were someone’s 

“else mother. They grew silent and 
thoughtful. 

It was not that she now presented a fig- 
ure they would be embarrassed to be seen 
with. No; no, indeed. She had not made 
the pitiful mistake of trying to dress like 
seventeen. Someone wise in the ways of 
bringing out the special charm which was 
Mary’s had chosen her outfit and taught 
her how to wear it. And a curious effect 
had been wrought, as if her body had grown 
younger and her soul had become sophisti- 
cated. A more confusing thing could not 
happen to offspring who had begun to be- 
lieve themselves in possession of all the so- 
phistication there was in the family; who, 
moreover, had come to lean comfortably 
upon a certain background. A _ back- 
ground’s place is in the background; it 
should not become vivid and full of a life of 
its own. 

Mary tossed her motor coat carelessly 
over a chair, a noticeable garment in shades 
of tan bound with dark-red leather. A la- 
bel gleamed. 

“Good gracious, mother! Paris!’’ Wil- 
etta pounced, slipped an arm into it. “I 
wonder how it would look on me. I need a 
new motor coat.” 

“No, it’s too old for you,” said her mother 
calmly. “Besides, I dislike having my 
clothes worn by someone else.”’ 

Wiletta’s eyes bulged. Mother, who was 
wont to rip the lace from one of her own 
frocks if Wiletta liked it, who would lend 
anything from her amethyst brooch to her 
one pair of evening slippers! Something 
too dreadful to be understood had happened 
to mother’s nature. 

“Come, come, what do we have for din- 
ner?’’ Mary cried. And she threw herself 
into a chair exactly as if it wasn’t her own 
house, as if she expected her daughter to 
prepare the meal. The invaluable Sarah 
was not to return until tomorrow. Wiletta 
stared in bitter bewilderment. Then she 
went out into the kitchen. 

“Selfish,’”’ she thought. ‘“‘I never would 
have believed that I should have a selfish 
mother. [ shall leave home. I shall get a 
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No Campaign 
Buttons 
for Hatchway 


Every Fall starts a new cam- 
paign for the 


HATCHWAY 
UNION SUIT 


It is a NO-button campaign. A 
million men and boys, rid of 
all button bother, vote for 
Hatchway. A million wives and 
mothers, freed forever of mend- 
ing useless buttonholes, vote 
for Hatchway. 


Style—comfort—material— 
workmanship—simplicity and 
economy, all join the Hatchway 
ticket. 


Fits better in four seconds than 
any underwear you ever but- 
toned yourself into. And feels 
better, too. Don’t buy again 
until you have tried on a 
Hatchway. 


HATCHWAY is made to please every taste. 
To suit every pocketbook. Medium or 
heavy, in cotton, wool, worsted or mercer- 
ized fabrics. Most good dealers sell 
HATCHWAY UNION SUITS. But if you 
have the slightest difficulty getting exactly 
what you want, we will gladly see you are 
supplied, delivery free, anywhere in the 
United States. 


Men’s Suits 
$2.00; $2.50; $3.00; $4.00; $5.00; $6.00 
Boys’ Suits 
Ages 6 to 16 only—$1.50 ; $2.00 


In ordering please write, stating size and 
enclosing check or money order, direct to 
our mill at Albany. A beautiful catalogue il- 
lustrating the complete line of HATCH WAY 
UNION SUITS in both winter and summer 
weights sent free on request. 


DEALERS 
Write us for samples and swatches if you are 
interested in stocking Hatchway Union Suits, 


or ask to have our representative call. In cer- 
tain localities exclusive agencies are open to 
the right kind of merchant. 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO. 
Albany New York 
ee RP ee 
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Why whole-wheat is 
sweeping the nation 


Not alone because of its rich, nutty flavor is whole- 
wheat enjoyed by millions of children and grown-ups 
every day. But also because of its health-sustaining, 
strength-giving nutriments. 

Delight in every spoonful! Health in fullest meas- 
ure! Extra energy for the day’s work! Golden years 
added to life! 

Wheatena, the whole-wheat breakfast dish made 
from choicest golden grains, is roasted and toasted 
by the exclusive Wheatena method which retains all 
the vital elements— healthful vitamines; tissue-build- 
ing proteins; bone-making mineral salts; bran, the 
natural regulator; and even the little golden heart of 
the wheat, with its carbohydrates, so full of energy. 

Your grocer has Wheatena, or will get it for you. 
Get the yellow-and-blue package today—for a deli- 
cious whole-wheat breakfast tomorrow. 


| 


® 


The Wheatena Company, Wheatenaville, Rahway, N. J. 


c 


Free Sample Package 


and book of recipes showing many 
dainty and economical ways in which 
Wheatena may be served. 
today! 


Write 


Wheatena 


Out of the wheat field cometh strength! 
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job far away from here, in some town where 
I don’t have so much to contend with. I 
shall be lonely, but courageous, and I shall 
build up a successful business, and in her 
old age I’ll take care of her.” 

She saw herself, Mademoiselle Jeanne, a 
tall, keen, beautiful woman in spite of her 
pure white hair; successful, sad-faced. 

Wiletta bent to the refrigerator and took 
out the remains of a somewhat charred leg 
of lamb and two cold boiled potatoes. 


They had barely got used to their par- 
ents’ new clothes, which extended all the 
way through, as was revealed when the mo- 
tor trunks were unpacked, when one eve- 
ning at dinner their father indulged in a 
remarkable monologue which shook the 
very foundations of their life. 

He had been for several days noticeably 
abstracted, many evenings going back to 
the store to work until eleven o’clock. But 
| this evening he appeared to have thrown off 
his worries, or at least to have taken some 
| plunge which gave him a desperate gayety. 
He hummed as he unfolded his napkin, and 
| exchanged a glance with Mary. 

““«Wor I’m only a bird in a gilded cage, 
he sang, carving the roast. ‘‘ Well, Mary,” 
he then said, “‘I’ve got rid of that danged 
old store.” 

At these words Wiletta and Richard 
looked up sharply. The store, the backbone 
of their security, the thing they had poked 
fun at, but had secretly respected, the very 
inmost reason for their father’s being, so to 
speak. And he had got rid of it, thus he an- 
nounced and sang, ridiculously. They 
looked at their mother fearfully, expecting 
an outcry. But she smiled calmly. 

“‘That’s nice,’ she said. “‘You always 
did work too hard.” 

“Do you mean you’ve sold it?” de- 
manded Wiletta. 

Sam airily cut himself another slice of 
roast. 
| Tn a manner of speaking, yes. That is, 

Henry Mullet is going to run it a while, and 
then we’ll see.” 

“My word, but what will you do?”’ 

Sam looked at his daughter dreamily. 

“To? Ishall express myself, as you say; 
| have a good time; join the Navy and see 
| the world.’”’ And he hummed again under 
his breath, somewhat irrelevantly, his one 
| ballad, ‘‘‘For I’m only a bird in a gilded 
| cage.’”’ 

His children looked at each other. 

“Nutty,’’? murmured Richard to his plate; 
and his father continued his monologue 
upon living. 

““Why should anybody work and slave 
out their life in a danged store? Thing to 
| do is to get all the fun out of life you can, for 
| we’re here today and gone tomorrow. 
Gather ye roses while ye may, I say. Why 
let responsibility make a roosting place of 
your shoulders? A free life, a short one and 
a merry one—that’s going to be my motto 
from this time on.” 

Mary made a slightly uneasy movement 
and her eyes seemed to say, “Don’t overdo 
it.’ With which, Sam, as one with an eye 
on the prompter, exploded his bomb: 
‘‘What say, Mary, that we hop in our new 
bus and take a trip? I mean a real one, say 
to Arizona and California, mebbe China 

and points east. What say?” 
| What Mary said was lost in the outery of 
her children, a sound somewhat derisive, 
| not unmixed with dismay. They looked at 
| their mother. Surely she would restrain 
| father! But Mary looked innocently de- 
lighted. 

‘All right. When shall we start?” she 
| said unexpectedly. No protest about leav- 
ing the house unprotected, no objection 
| that she could not get ready or that she had 
just bought new things for the porch. 
Simply weird, thought Wiletta. 

“Richard could go to a good summer 
school,’ Mary continued, ‘‘and I’m sure 
| Aunt Lucy wouldn’t mind taking Wiletta 
into her house for six months or a year.” 

Two pairs of eyes stared at her with fiery 
indignation. 
| D’you mean you aren’t going to take 

us?” 

“Why should we?” Mary inquired 
calmly. “I’m not at all sure you’d enjoy it. 
Your father and I want to be free, to enjoy 
ourselves without any responsibilities. You 
and Willy have been quite a good deal of 
responsibility during the past year or so, 
and we need a rest from you.” 

This was beyond belief, coming from 
mother. Her son stared at her, leaning 
limply back in his chair. And as for Wil- 
etta, she suddenly burst into tears and 
sprang up from the table. 
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October 18, 


“‘T wouldn’t go on your s-s-selfish ol 
if you begged me to. [I shall get a jo) 
leave home for g-g-good.”’ ] 


“Just as you like, Willy.”” Her mot} 
tone was cheerful. ‘‘I believe in every 
living his own life.” ¥ 


That night, in the quiet of their | 
room, Sam looked anxiously at Mary, 

“Do you think they’ll come ak 
They’re pretty mad at us.” > 

“T think they’ll come. Poor dari, 
they don’t know what’s wrong with us, 
they think something is. It makes 
realize how far apart we’ve all grown, 
our children could be surprised to fin 
human.” ‘ 

“It’s going to be darned hard w 
sighed Sam. ‘Gosh, I hate to | 
store! No knowing what will ha 
things. Don’t you think, maybe, 
old to go racketing around the wo 
tending to be something we’re not 
to me things were going along well e 

“No!” Mary cried with a sudden 
ness. ‘‘No, I want my children 
they were little and we were taking 
them, we had them. And I know tha 
they’ve had children of their own, 
fered, we’ll have them again. But] 
them now! I want to be close to the 
just helplessly looking on, frigh ne 
what they’re going to do next. So 
wrong with us when things are that 

“T know. I guess probably you’ 
you generally are. All is, I don 
whether I can stand the strain of t 
life we’re starting in for.” 

“Nonsense! Yes, you can. 
splendidly tonight. The only th 
have to be careful about is not to o 
They mustn’t suspect that we’re 
their own principles. We’ve got t 
irresponsible gradually, you see. A 
you know, maybe we'll get to like 

She laid down her hairbrush ai 
to braid her long hair. And ass 
she gazed at herself in the mirror wit 
odd little smile. 

“Do you know, Sam, I never 
I’d get such—such a kick out of | 
clothes.” | 

He gazed at her with gloomy admire 

“Oh, you’re all right. You’re a 
I’ll say that. It’s my part that 
cold feet.” 

She crossed the room, sat down 
him and put a comforting arm abou 
shoulder. 

““Sam Whipple, I’ve never known 
fail at anything you put your hear 
Well, can’t you put your heart into 
reckless a while?”’ 

He sighed and took off one shoes — 

“All I ask, Mary, is that you'll 
make me wear a flower behind my eat) 
do anything for you but wear a flowe 
hind my ear.” i 

She laughed and laid her chee 
his shoulder. sal 

‘““You’ve always been such a comf() 
me,” she declared with what seemed t 
extreme irrelevance. ‘ 


“ 


i 

It was well for Sam that most of the 
comments on the Whipples’ sudden ¢ 
tion from the norm did not reach his 
Behind his back, he was held up 
example of the havoe wrought on dom 
business and civic life by the autom 
Here was a sober citizen and househ't 
closing up his house, putting his b' 
the hands of hirelings, neglecting his Fr 
and turning his back on his town and / 
ing forth on a mere pleasure trip | 

Most irritating of all was his adm 
that he didn’t know where he was go) 
when he would come back. And heh 
objective and no excuse, such as Calill 
and ill health. And he did not dis 
adventure for three months, as any 
neighbors would have done. No;_ 
night, so it seemed to the town, he )> 
a startling car, into it he carelessly, 
his wife and children, and next day h 
gone, Two ministers preached sermol” 
following Sunday on the evil poss! 
rapid transportation. 

No one guessed that when the! 
shutter had been closed and the kt 
in the front door, Mary went D 
rose arbor and shed a tear; nor 
drove out of town on the long 
chose a back street because he 
could not bear the sight of Henry ? 
opening the store for the day. 

Westward; across the flat reaché 
monotonous immensities of Illinois, 
Nebraska. Other motorists obs 
said, “‘ What a nice family—fathe 

(Continued on Page 133 Pt 
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(Continued from Page 130) 
; and daughter. All taking their summer 
ration together. How nice!” 
[hey did not suspeet that practically 
hing but a motor car kept this nice fam- 
together just at present. The clan in- 
‘et which grows stronger in strange 
sroundings had not yet begun to stir in 
| breasts of the younger Whipples, for 
jse were home states, very like their own. 
age brisk, well-paved towns were all of a 
2e with Logansville, Indiana. 
Jne condescended to them, of course, 
ated out the funny courthouse, criticized 
] hotel and laughed at the welcome-good- 
) signs of the chamber of commerce. But 
my of them one knew the way to the 
«road station and could easily get a train 
}k home at any time. One still felt safe, 
.. therefore scornful. 
in the back seat, where mostly they rode, 
etta and Richard cast blasé eyes upon 
I broad landscape and criticized whoever 
\ driving at the moment. It took them 
e than a day’s travel to decide that fa- 
}r’s driving was certainly weird. He ap- 
red to have no sign sense at all. His 
3t used phrase when confronted with six 
\1es on a sign post was, “‘I’ll take a 
nce on the second from the top.’” Which 
erally meant the route the book had 


] 


‘evidence of his bad judgment he was 
yatingly debonair. : 

, What’s it matter?” he would say gayly. 
e’re on our way, aren’t we? Why be so 
-on how we get there? Carefree, that’s 
No ol’ map is sitting on my chest. 
y1’t you say so, mother?” 
fother, to their disgust, always agreed. 
act, if possible, mother was worse than 
a.er. She insisted upon taking her turn 
the wheel; and when she did so, Wiletta 
1 Richard grinned at each other in some- 
‘t sickly fashion, for mother’s driving 
ale the hair to stand on end. She had 
aan lessons from the man who sold them 
car, and within a week after they left 
ae she was driving with a recklessness 
y dash that rivaled anything Richard had 
«ein the past. It astounded her chil- 
11; mother had always been such a care- 
usort of person. 

‘ichard and his sister felt that they 
jild have the monopoly of speed. But 
00 seldom had they an opportunity. It 
{ made plain to them quite’early that 
| Was mother and father’s pienic. For 
hfirst time in their lives they were a little 
{she center of the stage. It bewildered 
‘bored them. Strange sensation. in the 


idspins.. 

more than one occasion in that first 
aith. As they traveled farther away 
1 home and the inhibitions of Logans- 
i», father developed low tastes that. were 
Sunding, and mother was just as bad. 


=s 


e by the roadside, on hotel verandas, at 
a)line stations. - pe Noes “4s 

et anyone tell them of any strange or in- 
p' sting sight within twenty miles and they 
(ld leave the safe highway with an im- 
ive lack of calculation that was dismay- 
| It was incredible the bad roads they 
|| discovered, the mudholes they sat in 
1,1 horses could be fetched, the depressing 


h were obliged to camp by the roadside 
light because father had trustfully taken 
h word of a passing stranger that: there 
y: being held a whale of an Elks’ barbecue 
le next county. 
\ut worst of all, to Wiletta at least, were 
public motor camps. These light- 
é ted institutions were plentiful and in 
flower along the Lincoln Highway, by 
vith Sam was more or less shaping his 
‘0'se. These oases offered a grove of trees 
m free water; some even went to the ex- 
®, of laundry tubs and cookstoves and 
it ood. © All of them were generous with 
| a Often there were a dance plat- 
01 and on Saturday nights a brass band. 
day mornings. And always there clus- 
€1 on the outskirts the ice-cream-and- 
og ‘stands; the boy who sold you a 
#1er from your state; the man with sun- 
U1 lotion and flea powder;. the.man who 


© instruments at once; and the woman 
.,a toothache who was looking for the 


‘Ast from Iowa ina flivver. 
a put up her nose at these entice- 


nts. She had reached and not yet passed. . 


of the undemocratic age. 


; ned them against. And when faced with | 


ist of a generation for whom alone the” 
L a yun ee ic ice awl,” 
/his bewilderment.became almost painful -~ 


ly chummed up with all sorts of stran- . 


i of back country they got lost in. Once . 


‘i Tented Bibles and clean towels on. 


. the pictures of your car, loaded and _ 
vaded; the one-legged man who played « 
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“Oh, good gracious, dad, do we have to 
stop here? The book says there’s a good 
hotel at the next town. And I—I want to 
send off a telegram.” 

Wiletta liked large hotels, mostly because 
they were well stocked with stationery. At 
a secluded desk under a pink lamp she could 
sit and dreamily write down pages full of 
what she was suffering during this bitter 
separation. Or she could send a night tele- 
gram to Cartwright, and if father did not 
start too early, get a reply from him next 
morning before they went on. On these 
scanty bits she was obliged to feed, for such 
was father’s unreliability that one never 
knew where to have letters sent. Some as- 
surance that the most fascinating man in 
ee world still thought of her she must, must 

ave. 

On the day that she made her most ear- 
nest protest against stopping even to view 
the dusty proletariat, she had been a week 
without news from home. A black depres- 
sion sat upon her soul. She was forgotten, 
she was certain of that; her parents were 
unseemly and unreliable, her brother was a 
mere unspeakable child. She was alone in 
an unsatisfactory and muddled world. 

Disregarding her plaint, her father trun- 
dled shortly before noon up to the entrance 
of what by courtesy might be called a grove. 
Dusty cars stood ranked at one side. The 
sun beat hotly down. It was lunch time. 
The ice cream and sandwich stand did a 
good business; within the grove beans were 
being heated over a community cookstove; 
jovial women re-coiled their hair in front of 
little mirrors hooked to the side of cars, 
calling out, ‘‘Hello, Indiana, I see you beat 
us toit. We got stuck in that mudhole near 
the water tower. You did? Good night! 
Whad’ he charge ya? Ain’t it awful the 
way they soak ya? Say, Ohio’s back there 
yet, arguin’. But I sez to my husband, 
pay him an’ let’s get on. I don’t believe 
in no rows in a strange country. I see 
they’re going to have a dance here tonight. 
Maybe we'll stay. Aw, come on. What’s 
your hurry? Pike’s Peak will keep.” 

Wiletta fairly curled up inside her. How 
could her mother allow herself to be thus 
hailed by a large, common woman in a khaki 
middy? Heavens, now that the creature 
had done her hair, she was putting on a 
lavender boudoir cap! What would Jack 
Cartwright think of it all? The witty 
things he would say about the boudoir cap, 
the mosquitoes, the dust, the two men play- 
ing pinochle in their shirt sleeves, the tin 
cans, the pennants, the greasy smoke from 
bacon drippings! 

‘Mother, can’t we go on? It’s perfectly 


«““Why, I think it’s nice. Everybody so 
friendly and out for a good time. Besides, 
your father wants to find those people from 
South Carolina he was talking to at the 
hotel last night. Suppose we get out the 
vacuum bottles. Ricky, you go over to that 
stand and get some sandwiches. What kind 
do you want, Wiletta?” 

» “Anything but ham, mother. I do wish 
you would speak to father about talking to 
everybody. It’s ridiculous. Those people 


he dug out yesterday at the gasoline station 


in Kearny! Why, they were simply weird!”’ 
“Oh, I thought they were quite nice. 
You mustn’t be narrow-minded, Willy. Un- 


less you have all sorts of contacts, how are 


you ever going to learn what sort of people 
you do like? Unless you play around, how 
are you going to find out what you really do 
want?” 
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Wiletta stared at her mother resentfully. 
A faint suspicion that she had heard the 
words before awoke in her, but her mother’s 
face was grave, her eyes were innocent. She 
reflected that she did not get mother any 
more at all. 

But worse was to come that day. Lunch- 
eon was spread, but father did not come 
back. Just as they were all tired of waiting 
for him he appeared, accompanied by a man 
of about his own age and type. As they 
breezed along in and out among the parked 
cars, it was evident that the two men had 
struck up one of those satisfying friendships 
that sometimes happen to middle-aged men. 

The stranger, it turned out, was W. H. 
Armstrong,.and as Sam breathed the name 
one knew that Mr. Armstrong was a re- 
vered being. 

“Gosh darn it, the world is pretty small! 
Why, Mary, I’ve bought goods for twenty 
years from the W. H. Armstrong Company, 
and here we meet out here in the middle of 
Nebraska. Written hundreds of letters to 
him, bought enough of his stoves to melt an 
iceberg, and never seen him till he steps up 
and asks me for a light.” 

Mary smiled down upon them both. 

“You're not traveling alone, Mr. Arm- 
strong?” 

W.H. Armstrong smiled back at her. He 
had tufts of gray eyebrows, under which 
shrewd eyes twinkled inquiringly. 

“T’ve got a son who has me in charge. 
He’s somewhere around, tinkering with the 
car. These your young people?” 

Richard ducked his head and Wiletta 
bowed. She got out of the car, bored and 
resigned. Now they were in for an endless 
powwow just because father had met some- 
one in the hardware business. Simply too 
stuffy for words. 

“V’m going for a walk, mother. 
on, Rick, let’s explore.”’ 

They were not gone long, but when they 
returned to the spot where they had left 
their parents the car was gone. They 
searched the camp, came out and looked up 
and down the road again. The peanut- 
stand boy volunteered the information then 
that their car with three persons in it had 
driven away fifteen minutes earlier. 

“They’ve driven on thinking they’d 
overtake us,” suggested Wiletta. 

But the peanut boy said no, the car had 
not gone west, but east. Wiletta and 
Richard gazed at each other with bewildered 
eyes. In this moment a seed was sown, and 
a strange, disquieting uneasiness began to 
assume form in their minds. Could it be 
that father and mother had forgotten them? 
But no, this was too absurd. The uneasi- 
ness remained, however; it had dawned 
upon their unwilling souls at last that they 
could no longer depend on their parents. 

“Say, if we could find that stranger— 
what’s his name—Armstrong—that father 
picked up, perhaps he’d know where they 
went,” suggested Richard. 

He set off to search one side of the camp 
and Wiletta the other. Weary motorists 
dozed in the shade of the thin grove, chil- 
dren slept on the rear seats, near by some- 
one hammered at a wheelrim. Wiletta, her 
eyes too hot with indignation to see well, 
suddenly stumbled over a pair of legs 
stretched out across the path. The rest of 
this person lay on his back underneath an 
expensive but dusty blue roadster. 

‘““Sorry!’’ She was not, and she sounded 
that way. 

‘Sorry doesn’t help my right ankle any,” 
responded a voice from under the car. 


Come 


Rapids on Tiger Creek, a Tributary of the Tallulah River, Georgia 
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“Then you shouldn’t take up the whole 
path,” she crisped. 

The long legs waved, the rest of the per- 
son hunched himself out from under the 
ear. He sat up and regarded her. Hazel 
eyes in a tanned face, very bright, quizzical 
eyes above blue overalls. 

The young man put down his wrench, 
and hopping on one foot nursed his ankle 
smilingly. 

*“‘Sorry,”’ she repeated, with dignity. 

He began to irritate her with his easy 
manner, as if she were not something of a 
small goddess in that dusty, common place. 
It was not the way strange young men us- 
ually behaved when she apologized. They 
were always either eager or abject. 

But this young man, after gazing at her 
as if he were trying to remember something, 
merely inquired if she was looking for a gray 
Landseer car. She admitted that she was. 
And then he actually said that it was lucky 
she’d stumbled over him, for he’d forgotten 
all about her. 

‘“‘Indeed?”’ Her eyebrows arched. “‘And 
why should you remember me? I’m sure 
I’ve never seen you before.”” There was a 
slight disdainful accent on the you. 

“No, but you’ve seen my father. He 
has lured your people off to visit the ranch 
of someone they both know. I gathered 
he’s an ex-hardware prince. They told me 
to watch out for you.” 

“Oh, then you’re 

“Nat Armstrong. Would you like to sit 
in our car until they return?” 

‘Good gracious, how long will they be 
gone? What shall I do in this disgusting 
place all afternoon? No, thank you, I don’t 
care to sit down. I'll go find my brother. 
I should think you might have reminded 
your father that perhaps I wouldn’t care to 
be left like this.” 

He merely smiled at her, and she felt 
furious with him and with everything. No 
contemporary of the opposite sex had any 
right to be so indifferent to her anger. 

She picked her way in and out among 
the cars until she had found her brother. 

‘**Gosh, they don’t care what they do,” 
Richard remarked of his parents. 

“You mark my words, they’ll get us into 
some awful mess before long. I thought we 
were simply gone this morning when dad 
got to racing that other car. I just shut 
my eyes and passed out. And now these 
ordinary Armstrongs a 

‘*They’ve got a bird of a car,” said Rich- 
ard, open-minded as usual. 

“But he’s a prune. Take that empty 
orange box over to that tree for me, will 
you, Rick? If 1 can get paper at the stand, 
I'll write a letter.” 

The afternoon droned and smelled of 
dust. Wiletta leaned her head against the 
tree, composing a letter: “I do not know 
whether we shall ever see each other again. 
Sometimes I feel as if life is hardly worth the 
living. . . Last night there was a won- 
derful moon, and I thought of that night 
when you and I ? 

She struggled briefly for the next word. 
The next thing she was aware of was a pain 
in the back of her neck. She lurched side- 
ways, sat up with a violent start. Deep- 
blue shadows veiled the aisles of the grove. 
For an instant the terror of a child waking 
in a strange bed gripped her. She started to 
her feet and a voice said, “It’s all right. 
You had a good sleep.” 

With his back against a near-by tree, Mr. 
Nat Armstrong sat. He rose to his feet and 
came forward as she stared at him, trying 
to gather her bedazed faculties. She saw 
now that twilight was deepening in the thin 
grove, cars were beginning to flock in; in 
the open space someone had made a fire and 
the smell of wood smoke drifted slowly 
through the windless evening air. 

““T’ve been waiting for you to wake up,”’ 
he said impersonally. ‘‘Everything’s ready 
for supper. No use waiting for our people. 
They may have had a blow-out.”’ 

She looked like a wan princess who smells 
something faintly repugnant. 

‘‘Supper—here—in this place?” 

For a moment he said nothing. He stood 
looking at her directly in the eye, contem- 
platively. Then he spoke: 

“T don’t know what it is you need, but 
I'll bet you’ve never had it. You look like 
agood sport, but you’re not acting like one.” 

Her eyes turned to blue ice, she gathered 
herself up, she started to speak, when sud- 
denly he laughed blithely and took her arm 
firmly by the elbow. 

“Come, you and I are going to get sup- 
per—and make the best of each other.” 


” 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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Remington Sportsmen's Wee 


in your Store, in your Town— 
the country over — OCTOBER 13:1 to 18% 


N& that the hunting season is coming on, there’s And here are some of the things you’ll see in his Remingt¢ 

; rua : ; ; exhibit: 
a lot of pleasure in anticipation—fun in getting Now TmpcooaiMocien 10s aoe 
ready for it. Remington Game Loads. 

Remington Rifles and Metallic Cartridges. 
That’s why your dealer and Remington are co-op- And the Remington Knives for Sportsmen. 

erating to give you Remington Sportsmen’s Week— Remington Sportsmen’s Week, at your dealer’s—now! 
a chance for you to see what's what for hunting, Remington Arms Company, Inc., New York City 


Established 1816 
camping and trapping. 


And the show is not held in New York nor off in 
Chicago, but right in your store, in your town. 
So drop in, chat with your dealer. He likes to talk hunting, too. 


Take time to look things over—not just the Remington ex- 
hibit, but the hunting coats, cooking and camping outfits, auto 
kits, and so on. Why, there’s a thrill in just seeing and han- 
dling all the outdoor equipment ! 


FIREARMS — AMMUNITIOI 
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ca. Remin Orton 5 cH 
HEAVY DUCK LOAD 


The New Improved Remington Model 10 
12 Gauge Pump Gun 
Even better today than ever before. 


e 


bro 


_ NITRO CLUB Wetproof 


CT ° say 

Remington Game Loads 
Specific Loads for Specific Game—scientifically 
loaded to a uniform standard of velocity, pattern 
and penetration, all with moderate recoil. 


The Remington Autoloading Shotgun—12 Gauge 
The first hammerless autoloading shotgun ever produced. 


_ PHAGION'S The Remington .22 Calibre Autoloading Rifle—Model 24 
Your choice of either regular .22 Short or .22 Long Rifle 


chambering. (Not interchangeable.) 


The Remington Model 25 Slide Action Rifle 
-25-20 W.C.F. and .32 W.C.F. Calibres. 


“ECONOMY?” Specified Loads 
Made by Remington 

The new smokeless shell at a lower price. Loaded 
with No. 2 Smokeless powder—good, honest shells 
carefully made and carefully inspected. 

The Remington Model 14 High Power Rifle 

The only forearm-operated high power rifle made. Cham- 
bered for .25 Rem., .30 Rem.,.32 Rem. or.35 Rem. Cartridges. 


No. R3843 
The Remington 
No. R4353 Camp Knife— 


Remington Hunting Master blade, clip 


and Trapping Knife blade, punch blade, 
Specially designed Berets driver, \/car 
ioe uaelon tie game opener, bottle open- 


trail and trap line. er and corkscrew. 


| 
| Remington Hi-Speed Cartridges 

| In.25,.30,.32,.35,.38 and .44 calibres for nearly 
| 
| 


every standard rifle. Distinguished for flat No. R4243 
| trajectory, accuracy and killing power. The Remington 
No. R1123 Knife for Camp 
} The Hunter’s and Trail 
Favorite A big, husky knife 
With blades with two cutting 
Properly shaped blades, punch 
for sticking and blade and can- 
skinning. opener. 


Remington Knives for Sportsmen 


At the store during Remington Sportsmen’s Week note especially 
the Remington Pocket Knives. They are designed to meet the 
sportsman’s needs—as Remington has learned them through 108 ; 
years’ association. The steel is Remington Steel—all Remington’s { 


Remin rs Ri Ima Cartridges : P : are 
B ond Secale ha cae rere eeceil bore Aaatioed Bey . century-old experience went into working and tempering it. The 


i ever developed. blades are shaped right for their purpose. The handles are put on 
to stay on. Each knife balances in the hand as a knife should. 
They are real knives. See them. 
| 
| 


ston, 
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DONT GUESS 


Buy the at with a 
Double Guarantee 


For motoring For golf 


«* radio “ traveling 
“outings “office or 
«hiking “ home wear 


Dress well 
and succeed 


2-Pocket 
Heather 
Coat 


$7.50 


value 
unequalled 


+ Wild SS mae Ore 2 
KNITTED ] a 


“COATS & VESTS 
The Friendly Coat 


That’s what most folks call 
Thermo. Take it with you on the 
motor trip, to the golf course, or 
fishing trip, when a friendly coat 
underneath your street coat adds 
just the extra warmth needed on 
blustery days and cool nights. 
Then, too, Thermo is the right 
coat for office or factory wear and 
it’s a solid comfort coat to wear 
around the house. You get a 
‘double guarantee with Thermo. 
The built-in virgin wool quality 
of Thermo assures long service. 
Thermo washes easily. Worn 
the year ’round. 


Thermo ‘‘two-way” cuffs have 
reversable wrist-strap for loose or 
tight cuffs, as you wish. 


Thermo coats are made in Scotch 
Grains, Tartans and Heather 
Mixtures at $7.50 to $9.00; Vests 
$5.00 and $6.00. 


Look for the Thermo virgin wool 
hanger in the neck. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, write us. 


THERMO MILLS, Inc. 
349 Broadway, Dept. M., New York 


Thermo 
“Two-way” 
cuffs can 
be worn 
loose 
or 


tight( : 


AS 


Easily slipped on—revers- 
able strap at wrist for loose 
cuff comfort or snug cuff 
for warmth, as desired—no 
stretching out of shape. 


“From Sheep's Back To Yours” 
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THE ROAR OF THE CROWD 


fought or was to fight, one in which I was to 
receive more punishment than I have ever 
had in all my other battles put together; 
more, in fact, than I have ever seen inflicted 
on any other prize fighter, and I have seen 
all the famous battles of the past forty 
years. 

We started off in the whirlwind fashion 
of the bout in the barn, two healthy young 
fellows hating each other through envy and 
jealousy inspired by our supporters and 
played up through all the years preceding. 
Choynski, knowing that I had a bad right 
hand, started rushing me from the start, 
and I had to win, if at all, with my left 
hand alone. 

A sturdier, tougher fellow than Choynski 
never stepped into a ring, and I had my 
work cut out for me. As he would come 
toward me I would “‘bat”’ him with my left 
hand, right in the face, and the more deter- 
minedly he came on, the more determined 
I was to meet him with a straight left-hand 
right in the face. 

In the third round I led for his face, he 
started to duck and I landed on his fore- 
head with my left and broke this too. I 
knew it was hurt, but how badly, in the 
excitement, I couldn’t tell; but as the 


| rounds went by it got so sore that each time 
| it landed it hurt me almost as much as it did 


Choynski. 

Now Choynski would get in a terrific 
blow every little while. He was kind of 
sweet on hitting me in the left eye with his 


| right hand, and he had my face “busted 
| up.”’ So the fight went on at this terrific pace 
' round after round, and my left hand was 
_ throbbing and hurting so that the only time 


I would risk hitting him was when I had to 
protect myself from his leads. 

About the tenth round I discovered that 
I had foolishly put on the wrong kind of 
shoes, the rubber-soled sort that amateurs 
wear in a gymnasium. They are all right 
there, but when you get on a hard floor in 
the hot sun and they begin to blister your 
feet, I tell you you are going through some- 
thing. Each of my soles was one great 
water blister. With these bothering me so, 
and Choynski still so full of fight, I thought 
less of sparing my right hand; so I fixed it 
up with my trainer—Delaney—to call out 
every once in a while, ‘‘Jim, it’s time you 
used your right now.” 


The Discovery of the Left Hook 


Before starting my right I would, as they 
say in boxing, telegraph the blow, purposely. 


| I didn’t want to hit him, but wanted to 


make him afraid of that hand, and I began 
swinging it very often and soon had Choyn- 
ski thinking it wasn’t hurt quite so badly as 
they had said it was. This threat made 
Choynski, to get away from the blow, go to 
my left, and that gave me a chance to use 
a little left-hand hook they knew nothing 
about in those days; in fact, it had not been 
used before—nor had I myself used it be- 
fore. It was just discovered through my 
great need. In using this left hook I found 
I could save the two knuckles that were 
hurt—those of the third and little finger— 
by hitting with the side of my hand and 
the first knuckle. The wild swing at him 
with my right would force him to duck to 
my left; then he was ina position for me to 
hook him with my left—that is, with the 
first knuckle and the side of the hand; and 
of course the blow fell with double force, as 
he was practically ducking into it himself. 

Right here I should say, for the sake of 
those not initiated in prize fighting, that 
the blows that bring blood are not really 
the most painful ones. In ordinary life the 
slightest tap on the mouth may make 
your mouth bleed. Many people visiting 
Denver, unused to the high altitude, bleed 
from the nose, and even a hot day will 
affect susceptible ones the same way. The 
blows that really hurt are those alongside 
the jaw or the head—those that almost 
knock you out but don’t—and the solid 
punches in the short ribs or in the stomach 
or any place around the body. Of course 
I am not now considering the foul ones, 
such as the rabbit punch on the back of the 
neck or those given below the belt. When a 
really painful blow is delivered spectators 
seldom realize it; but when they see blood 
most of them think a man is being mur- 
dered, and he may hardly feel it. For in- 
stance, Carpentier was badly hurt by the 
infighting of those short body blows which 
Dempsey landed on him in their historic 


(Continued from Page 27) 


fight, although most of the women spec- 
tators in their seats thought the two fighters 
were having a fine time going through 
pretty motions, since no one was badly 
cut up. 

By this time the sun was very high in the 
sky, and hot, and I could see that its 
rays beating down pitilessly on Choynski’s 
raw face troubled him a great deal. As for 
myself, Choynski, you will remember, was 
using the riding gloves lent him by one of 
the spectators, and they had three heavy 
seams down the back, and each time a blow 
glanced by my face or body it left three 
angry red welts on my skin. I looked like a 
zebra—not striped with yellow, but with 
red, and the sun made these wounds pain 
horribly. 

So the fight proceeded without ever a 
pause. We did not stall much or wrestle all 
over the ring, but blow succeeded blow fast 
and furiously. Probably a great deal of 
this fight could be characterized as slugging, 
since, though I did use my head in the way 
I have described above, and was quick and 
fast, I was still an amateur and had not yet 
acquired thescientificskill one gains through 
experience. In fact, I learned more about 
fighting in this contest than I ever knew 
before. 


Fraternal Solicitude 


Things continued like this until the four- 
teenth round. Whenever I was forced to 
hit Choynski a straight left-hand punch, 
the pain from the broken hand shot clean 
up through my arm, and in this round sud- 
denly I grew weak; and once, if such a 
thing is possible, fainted while still standing 
up, both arms dropping and everything 
growing hazy in front of me. It was a 
critical moment, for there I stood, my 
arms at my sides, and there was an awful 
silence for a few seconds. Choynski looked 
at me and thought I was pulling some trick, 
but a few seconds later his supporters real- 
ized that I was not faking, that I was in a 
position to be licked, and I heard a terrific 
shout from them, and with the shout I got a 
horrible punch on the right eye. 

From that time on all through that round 
everything was black in front of me. All 
I could sense was the feel of the blows that 
Choynski rained on me right and left. I 
was not out; I was just groggy, and in- 
stinetively kept my head rocking with his 
blows and managed to keep my chin out of 
danger, though totally uncovered, my hands 
still at my sides. 


So they kept coming, regular and well - 


timed, which was an advantage in a way, 
for I was able, with the little sense I had, 
just to ride them, as they say, getting hit 
alongside the head and the eye; but not 
once on my chin. If just one had landed 
there I would have been down and out for 
the count. : 

The round ended at last and I can re- 
member my seconds leading me to my 
corner—I didn’t know where it was—and 
seating me in my chair. 

I must now tell something that hap- 
pened at this stage of the fight, about which 
I did not learn until afterward. My two 
older brothers, Frank and Harry, were just 
spectators there and it looked as if I were 
going to be licked. Frank, wanting to find 
Harry so that they could sympathize with 
each other, found him at the stern of the 
boat, his head over the gunwale and look- 
ing into the water, crying. 

“What are you doing over here?”’ de- 
manded Frank. 

“‘T can’t see Jim licked,” sobbed Harry. 

“Well,” said Frank, ‘‘this is a hell of a 
place for you to be if he is getting licked!”’ 
And he “belted him”’ on the nose, and they 
had another skirmish outside the ring be- 
cause Frank thought Harry had left me in 
the lurch! 

Now I remember that just before the 
next, the fifteenth, round started, Delaney 
said, “‘Are you all right?”’ 

I replied, ‘‘ Yes, I’ll pull through.” 

So I went up for the next round and, of 
course, Choynski was at me like a fire horse 
going to a four-alarm fire, trying his best to 
put me out. As I was weak and my head. 
was still quite foggy, I clinched and held on 
for a while; and in a very few seconds my 
brain cleared, and when I broke out of the 


clinch I wanted to make Choynski think — 


I was all right, although I was still a trifle 
off. So I feinted at him and tried to do a 
nice little side step, as I had been doing 


-one has to change one’s whole tactic 
tirely. Decisive plans of action frequ! 


October 18, 


before for the effect; but I pulled an; 
‘‘bone,”’ for when I started this side 
nearly fell on my face, and showed C], 
ski that my legs were wabbly. Pict 
drunken man reaching for a post ang, 
have me then! 

That was great for Choynski’s sup 
ers! They thought they had me li 
and no question about it, I was we 
the way to defeat. So I clinched at. 
opportunity, while he was trying his da 
est to end the fight right then and th: 

Now the tricks in clinching are o 
few, in spite of some people’s ideas t 
contrary. All one can do to weat | 
rocky round is, first grab for your ) 
nent’s arms, catch him wherever you (; 
at wrist or shoulder or elbow—pv 
your head on the other fellow’s left s 
der, and then stay as close to hi 
possible. The real skill consists in kn¢ 
Just when to grab him and when to \ 
If one doesn’t time these maneuvers | 
fully he is in more trouble than befo; 
have seen hundreds of fellows defeatei| 
because they didn’t understand 
points and didn’t know what to do 
they were in trouble. 

I have, too, often read accounts of } 
man was worn out by his opponent’s| 
ing all his weight on him in a clinch. | 
is a false idea. Jeffries, weighing; 
pounds, leaned on my 180 at Coney J; 
for twenty-three rounds and it nevi 
fected me in the least, for when a 
leaning on you, that is the time for y 
relax, and if his weight does get too | 
for you, all you need to do is to go doy, 
one knee and let the referee see that 
opponent is wrestling with you. All 
points are important parts of the b 
game and a knowledge and use of the; 
what constitute generalship in the | 
So I clinched with Choynski and weat 
this storm by knowing just what to d 

I started up for the sixteenth round 
the old pep, but the sun was beating cj 
face very disagreeably. Still, I figur| 
myself, it must be hurting Choynski’j 
even more, because he was more seri! 
cut than I. Now this flatboat had jus} 
pillars, about two feet in thickness, | 
from the sides, with a little platform 
them and a little pilot house in the «i 
above. By accident I found the spot 
this gave just enough shadow to covet 
man from the sun, and I backed ove! 
that little oasis and did as much fight; 
I possibly could standing there. 


0 


When the seventeenth round cam 
stead of taking the center of the ring, C) 
ski walked right over to the she 


those pillars. 

We battled at this terrific pace t 
end, which came in the twenty-el 
round. Choynski was rapidly tiring 
I myself had been suffering tortures 
the hot sun. 

We were sorry-looking sights, the! 
me, when we came up for the twi 
eighth round. I saw the condition a 
ski was in and felt that one good left 
hook would finish him. 

People who have not engaged in 
battles, and many of those who follow} 
pretty closely, do not realize the ni 
attitude of the fighter or the proces: 
thought he goes through. A fighte: 
least a scientific and experienced one) 
no time to think much about fear or d? 
victory or the purse. Of course, belé 
rounds, if his principal second is not?) 
ing him in conversation, which is ui 
the case, or in flashes such as those " 
relaxed in the clinch, I looked over CJ 
ski’s shoulder at my brothers or frien) 
can dwell on such things. But for thelt 
part, all a fighter can think of is the act! 
that is, of what the other fellow is go 
do next and what he himself must do? 
Occasionally his opponent may do ‘ 
thing absolutely unexpected, somethi} 


never did in a fight before in his life 


come from a wise handler; but 1! 
fighter is skillful they will come fro! 
(Continued on Page 138) | 
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sonora Announces 


' 


cealment of the “horn” 
a radical advance in 


musical instruments—have always been 
de of wood. Eleven years ago Sonora joined 
vse ranks of the finest by applying the 
ae principle of sound reproduction to the 
jonograph ; and now — 


— 


Sonora announces a radio speaker with 
icealed all-wood “horn.” 


Not solid wood, for, like solid metal, thick 
thin, solid wood 
J add vibrations of 
own. 

‘nstead, ply upon ply 
thin, seasoned wood 
1oulded around a form 
yerfect as the science 
“coustics can make it. 
h wafer-thin layer is 
at cross-grain to the 
t, for sound waves 
iow the fibres of wood, 
“by opposing succes- 
: networks of these 
2s, no track is left open for tone to escape. 


And between every pair of plies are spread sheer 
is of gum which function like the quicksilver 
ing on a mirror, reflecting every faintest sound 
| cushioning each layer of mellow wood from 
lation against the next. 


i 
‘4 


ivery unnatural vibration is shorn from the crys- 
clear stream of sound which pours from the 
ora tone chamber. 


Nd the'Sonori Radio Speaker, the culmination 


of eleven years’ specialization in sound repro- 
tionalone, is in the hands of radio and phonograph 


: 


Sits gracefully on top of your 
Radio Set 


Can be plugged into any Radio Set 
No extra batteries required 


a Radio Speaker 


Clearer tone + Sharper definition + Perfect con- 


- make this instrument 


Radio Amplification 


dealers all over the country. Read in the column at 
the right a few of the many unsolicited testimonials 
which reach us daily. They will tell you how the 
Sonora Radio Speaker is bringing to thousands a 
new value in radio. 


HENEVER broadcasting is in progress, these 

dealers are prepared and eager to make a com- 
parative demonstration for you. You shall be the 
only judge; of the thousands who have already pur- 
chased this instrument, hardly one has failed to 
comment .on its marked superiority in tone and 
volume. 


We are sure that this differ- 
ence will be obvious to you, 
too. Stop by this evening and 


“Out of the heart 


of a Sonora” 


merely listen foraminute. Or, 

if the dealers in your town are not yet supplied 
with Sonora Radio Speakers, send us the coupon be- 
low and make a thorough test in your own home. 
The price of the Sonora Radio Speaker is $30.00. 


Sonor, 


CLEAR AS A BELL 


Radio Speaker 


137 


NEW YORK SUN SCORES 
A SCOOP 


With a Sonora Radio Speaker 


The extraordinary clearness of tone re- 
produced by the Sonora Radio Speaker 
was strikingly demonstrated when, 
during the Democratic Convention, 
the typesetters of the New York Sun 
set type directly from the official an- 
nouncer’s voice, as amplified by the 
Sonora instrument. 

Thus “The Sun” scooped every 
other paper in New York by at least 
one ballot. But even the prestige of a 
“scoop”? could not have tempted the 
editors of ‘“The Sun’’ if previous tests of 
the Sonora Radio Speaker had not con- 
vinced them that its tone was so clear, 
its enunciation so perfect that a type- 
setter, distracted by the roar of the 
city and the rumbling of machinery 
around him, could understand with- 
out possibility of mistake every result 
announced in the convention hall. 


FROM “THE MAN BEHIND 
THE GUN” 


Radio Engineer for WCX 
has purchased two Sonora 
Radio Speakers 


Sonora Phonograph Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


“Gentlemen: 

“In the exacting test that I have 
given the Sonora Radio Speaker, I 
have found that it is superior to any 
that I have so far listened to. In the 
making of this speaker it is evident 
that the engineers who designed it 
have done their utmost to get a per- 
fect reproduction of the concerts re- 
ceived from Broadcasting Stations. 
The tone is perfect: a deep, rich, mel- 
low quality which appeals instantly 
to the ear of the listener. You do not 
have to strain your ears to get what a 
speaker is talking about. It talks up 
to you like your best friend, which I 
know it will be to me from now on. 

“IT have installed two of them in this 
station. One for my own personal use 
and one for the benefit of the artists 
listening to one another as they record 
their numbers for broadcasting. 

“T recommend the Sonora Radio 
Speaker to anyone who is contemplat- 
ing the purchase of a device of this 
kind for his receiving set for three 
reasons: tone quality, clearness and 
beauty. Yours very truly, 

“(Signed) Merrill R. Mitchell, WCX” 


ONE ORDER FOR 5,000 
SONORA RADIO SPEAKERS! 


An initial order for five thousand is 
typical of the enthusiasm. which the 
Sonora Radio Speaker has aroused 
among the people whose livelihood 
depends upon buying only merchan- 
dise that people will like immediately. 
The New York department store 
which placed this order “plugged in”’ 
five of these speakers to the same 
radio set, and these, enunciating in 
perfect unison and harmony of tone 
and volume, kept customers informed 
of the progress of the Democratic Con- 
vention, and _ incidentally, demon- 
strated to thousands the superiority 
of the Sonora. 


“SONORA’S PERFECT GIFT TO 
THE RADIO WORLD” 


This letter is typical of hundreds 
which enthusiastic radio fans and 
lovers of good music are sending us 
daily: 

Sonora Phonograph Co. 

New York, N. Y. 


‘*Gentlemen: 

“* Just a few lines of unsolicited praise 
for your new Radio Speaker. I am an 
ardent radio fan and have used all the 
well-known makes of speakers, but 
never before have I heard such vol- 
ume, clarity of tone and absolute 
fidelity to the artist as your speaker 
affords. Your slogan ‘Clear as a Bell’ 
certainly hits the nail on the head. In 
closing please accept my thanks for 
this, your perfect gift to the radio 
world. Sincerely yours, 

“(Signed) W. D. Strauch, 

1437 S. Vodges Street 
» Philadelphia, Pa.’’ 


Gentlemen: 


C] Check or cash enclosed, or, 


Name. . 


Address 


SONORA PHONOGRAPH CO., 279 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me one Sonora Radio Speaker, price $30, carriage prepaid. 


{_] Send C. O. D. 


Shipped to any foreign country parcel post prepaid on receipt of 
price. Reliable dealers wanted. 
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—Ilhy ancient underclothes ? 


‘Tue first thing men demand in clothes today 
is comfort. 


Let us be logical. 


Why don’t we insist on modern comfort in 
underclothes? Cannot the age that pro- 
duced the airplane and the radio make an 
adequate union suit?— instead of wrinkles, 
irritation, constraint? 


1804: Formality, 
constraint. i 
1924: Ease, com- 
fort—in everything 
but underclothes! 


Carter’s underwear is tailored on living models. It is 
built to fit an active human body, not a manikin. Every 
tug, every stress that can come to it, is provided for. It 
has to be comfortable. 


And it stays comfortable. The Carter fabric takes care 
of that. A fabric so springy, so skilfully knit that it can’t 
sag out of shape. A fabric that laughs at washtubs and 
wear—that retains to the end the genial springiness of 
its first day out of the box. 


We believe that Carter’s marks | 
a real advance in the making of 
good underwear. A good many 
million Carter wearers agree. [Try 
Carter’s—+h/s fall—yourself! 
The William Carter Company, 
601 Highland Avenue, Needham 
Heights, Mass. 


artersS Unions 
jor Men 


Into every genuine Carter suit is 
sewn this label. Look for it when you 
buy underwear 


[ 
| a2zurCarters | 
| GBT "REGULAR | 
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(Continued from Page 136) 
own brain as he rests between rounds, or 
in sudden inspirations as he fights in the 
ring. 

There is one policy that I have always 
carried out in my fights: If I thought a 
man was beginning to tire a little, I would 
always turn and watch my opponent’s gait, 
when at the end of a round we were both 
walking to our corners. A man who is 
bothered in the head or in the legs is more 
or less like a man who has had a little too 
much to drink—he shows it plainly in his 
walk, dragging his legs. That was Choyn- 
ski now, the old snap all gone. 

Well, we came up for the twenty-eighth 
round, and a more fatigued pair of men 
than we two I don’t ever remember seeing. 
Yet both were full of determination to win. 
I know I realized, and I’m sure Choynski 
did also, that the end was not far off. 

There was one invaluable thought which 
occurred to me early in this fight. As I 
said, this was the most punishing one I was 
ever in, and somehow I learned then a prin- 
ciple that stood me in good stead in all my 
later fights—that is, to reserve a little 
strength for a crucial moment; never to go 
quite to the limit at any one time until that 
moment came. I felt then, and also felt in 
my later conflicts, that I had some reserve 
strength for one final spurt. To save this 
I relaxed at every possible moment through 
the fight, not only between rounds but as 
we clinched, when I would let him franti- 
cally try in his eagerness to push me away, 
while I leisurely held on and watched him 
waste his efforts and energy. Then I would 
break away just as deliberately and slowly 
as the referee would allow. By this tac- 
tic, which is also a part of ring generalship, 
I was slightly fresher than Choynski, in 
spite of the injuries with which I had begun 
the fight. 

I now felt that if I could get my left- 
hand hook in on Choynski I could end it 
all, and that was what I started out to do. 
As my trainer and I had arranged when the 
twenty-eighth round started, Delaney kept 
shouting, ‘“‘Now, Jim, cut loose with that 
right hand! You ean finish him with one 
good punch! Come on now, let that right 

Oo ! ” 

As if following his advice, time after 
time I deliberately pulled my right back 
and swung “haymakers” at, Choynski, in- 
tending to miss him, and I got him going, 
as I have described before in this story, to- 
ward my left, only he was not going quite 
so fast. 

Again and again I swung the right, de- 
liberately missing by a little, and watched 
him duck in an are toward his right and 
toward the threat of my left. Slower and 
slower came his motions and, it seemed to 
me as I watched him, like those of the 
swinging pendulum of a clock beginning to 
die down. 


The Finishing Punch 


With this slackening I could see the end 
to all the grueling pain I had been through 
and victory within my grasp, and the 
thought gave me strength. I called on that 
last reserve, swung my right hand, and, as 
he came over more slowly than ever to the 
left, put everything that I had in the world 
into my left—whole fist now, not caring 
whether I smashed every bone in that hand, 
because I meant it to be the final blow— 
and timed it so perfectly that, as he reached 
the end of the are, it landed squarely on 
the vital point of the jaw, and down he 
fell. As the referee stood over him count- 
ing ten, I also counted to myself to be cer- 
tain I got the right count. I was so tired 
that I was sure if he should get up again I 
should drop dead! 

So ended this battle, which Billy De- 
laney, the most famous of all seconds, said 
was the fiercest he ever saw, either before 
or since. And it is a remarkable feature of 
this fight that I fought this whole battle 
with my left hand. I never landed with my 
right once—in fact, couldn’t even close it 
tight. 

As soon as the fight was over we were 
carried to the deck of a tug that lay along- 
side; then as soon as I could get on my 
feet I went to Choynski’s cabin and shook 
his hand, turning the old feud into a friend- 
ship which has lasted ever since. He is 
now instructor in the Pittsburgh Athletic 
Club, and every time I go to that city he 
and his wife have dinner with me. 


We were then each taken to a Turkish’ 


bath, and for seven hours I sat on a steamer 
chair, my blistered feet in two pails of hot 
water and my hands in two other pails of 
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the same hot liquid, hot towels in addit 
on my zebra-striped face. » * 

I suppose I should say something ¢ 
matic about how the two factions ae 
after the fight was over, but, to tell’ 
truth, I was so tired I do not remembe 
single thing about it aside from the one 
cheer. 4 
I had no fights during the following ye 
and when I came to exercise again I fo. 
the knuckles of my left hand so flatte; 
that I couldn’t even hit the punching } 
with a straight left, but would have to k 
hook it with the first knuckle. This inju 
however, turned out an advantage, fo) 
perfected the left-hand hook, of whic] 
think it is everywhere agreed in sport 
circles I was the originator. 

The following year I was employed in: 
auditor’s office in the City Hall of San Fr; 
cisco and engaged in no ring battles, sim) 
taking exercise at the club pretty regula 
to keep myself fit. Still, this period wasi 
without its suspense and excitement. — 

Not a little of the latter was caused b 
new weekly paper, the California 
trated World. In the very first issue t} 
printed on the front page a picture 
James J. Corbett, labeling it “The Com 
Champion of the World,” with these wo 
underneath: ‘Pin This in Your Hat 
Complimentary copies of this number w 
mailed all over America and practica 
every known sporting man received o 
This was just about a year and a half af 
the great battle between John L. Sulliy 
and Jake Kilrain, in Mississippi, which y 
the last heavyweight championship cont 
fought with bare knuckles and under i 
old rules. In this scrap, after a terr 
struggle, Sullivan managed to best Kilra 


The Bid From New Orleans 


For the benefit of those who are 1 
familiar with the old London prize-zj 
rules, I will explain that these regulatic 
not only provided for bare knuckles } 
allowed wrestling with and throwing yc 
antagonist. When one contestant y 
either thrown or knocked down the rou 
was ended and not before. It was o 
after such a turn in events that an int 
mission or rest of one minute was grant 
A good ring general could actually fight 
thousand rounds under these London prit 
ring rules and make the fight less grueli 
than a modern twenty-round contest. | 
he would have to do would be to clini 
fake a fall and pretend the other felk 
threw him, and he could gain a minut 
rest and end around. So rounds would fi 
quently be of only five seconds’ duratic 
with a sixty-second rest following each. 

Conditions, of course, are much m¢ 
practical under Queensberry rules, whi 
prevail today. These forbid wrestling, ¢ 
mand five-ounce gloves and three minut 
of boxing before the minute’s emus 


m 


man is knocked down or falls he must 
up without any assistance, within ten sé 
onds, and continue the fighting, or he 
Thus the present system is much mc 
severe than the old, and results in mc 
action. ; 
After the Sullivan-Kilrain fight Willia 
Muldoon, the famous trainer and prese 
boxing commissioner of the state of Ni 
York, took a show on the road composed 
wrestlers and boxers, and headed bye 
Kilrain as his star. re 


sports around the place were talking abo 
getting someone to box Kilrain during t 
carnival and they couldn’t for the mome 
think of any new face that would arou 
interest. Someone suggested Dom 
McCaffrey, who at that time was cons 
ered one of the cleverest boxers in : 
but Kilrain turned down the suggestio 
saying, ‘I want something easier thi 
that.” "i 
It happened that a comp lina 
of the California Illustrated World lay ‘ 
the table, displaying James J. Corbe' 
picture on the front page and flaunting 
their faces the threat, “Coming Champ 
of the World!” I ought to explain, It 
that this prophecy had been bravely P 
in the paper under the instruction ¢ 
owner, who had seen me box from boyh' 
up, and even before the last 
fight had prophesied great things for 
After that event he had grown absolt 
(Continued on Page 141) 
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(Continued from Page 138) 
yinced there was a rosy future ahead 
me. 
ne of the sports picked this paper up 
asked, ‘‘ Who’s this?” 
hey all looked at the picture and had a 
i laugh. 
en Ramos said, ‘“‘ What’s the matter 
, sending a telegram to this paper? 
rhe we can get that kid.” 
) it came about that the manager of the 
Francisco paper sent for me one after- 
1. I went down tc his office and he 
Jed me a telegram addressed to me in 
of the paper. I opened it and read: 


{ dollars, two thousand to the winner 
five hundred to the loser, your railroad 
to New Orleans and return, if you will 
Jake Kilrain six rounds Mardi Gras 
Cae 
‘was dumfounded, but also very proud 
), I was recognized as a boxer of enough 
4.t to cope with a man like the famous 
jain, and I was also tickled to think 
1, my name was known outside of Cali- 
ia. So, boylike, without consulting my 
ar or anyone, I immediately telegraphed 
ieceptance. 
course the newspapers got hold of the 
and a lot of the sporting editors grew 
' gsolicitous and expressed their sym- 
yy and all that. To think that a kid like 
vas foolish enough to go down there and 
, a man like Kilrain! A lot of my 
ds tried to talk me out of it. The old 
ag that familiarity breeds contempt 
in this case. My closest friends did 
k I would be a great fighter some day, 
they never dreamed for one instant 
{ L was then ripe enough to tackle a man 
‘Kilrain, at the early age of twenty-one 
with only one professional fight behind 
-that with Choynski, which, by the 
, really first established my status as a 
essional. 
‘ne money for expenses was duly for- 
‘led to me and the day before I left for 
‘ Orleans I went over to visit Jack 
ipsey, the Nonpareil, who was training 
1, fight at Alameda, across the bay from 
‘Francisco. When Dempsey heard what 
's taking on he laughed. 


wi offer a purse of twenty-five hun- 
| 


yen he added, ‘‘If you'll wait a while 
‘ive you letters of introduction to some 
nen from New York down there for the 
jer.” After a time he returned and 
‘led me half a dozen letters to some of 
‘most famous sportsmen of the day. I 
‘these letters in my trunk. 

f I set out on my journey, about two 
s before the fight, with only fourteen 
. for training, four of which were to be 


nit and run all the time during the wait. 


_ Hospitable Bud Ramos 
he day the west-bound Limited pulled 
t the station just after our own train, 
(the west-bound passengers were get- 
off as I was sprinting up and down 
pie the track. Much to my surprise, 
ri into Mr. John W. Mackay, the father 
f ir present Clarence H. Mackay, one of 
he vig figures in California when it was a 
0ig state, and also one of the owners of 
h¢bank in which I had worked. He 
tcoed and looked at me. I looked at 
ir without speaking for a moment. 
‘hi I greeted him. 
_'s this Jimmy Corbett?” he asked. 
‘Yes, sir,” I confessed. 
‘2 looked puzzled, then asked, ‘‘ What 
n .e world are you doing here?” 
have left the bank and am a pugilist 
0,” T informed him a little proudly. 
A pugilist—huh!” he retorted. ‘And 
vie are you going now?” 
| Doan to New Orleans to fight Jake 
Gain 


Ne en.” he said, “‘I hope you get a good 
ag! 


| Won’t get whipped,” I told him, “and 
re back soon to open an account in the 


_} seemed an awfully long trip, but 

ly, one beautiful morning, I arrived in 
3 rleans. Since I knew not a soul 
nie town, and Bud Ramos was the one 
vi had guaranteed the purse, I had wired 
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him asking him to meet me at the train. 
As I got off I looked up and down the plat- 
form, but didn’t see anyone there who 
seemed to be looking for me. There was 
one very dignified-appearing gentleman 
waiting, though I didn’t imagine it was for 
me; but after almost all the passengers had 
gone from the station I caught him studying 
me. I looked at him in turn, and finally 
he took a chance and asked me my name. 

“Jim Corbett,” I replied. 

Well, I never saw such a look of disap- 
pointment, pity and sympathy mixed and 
stirred up all together, come over a man’s 
face! Though tall, and weighing about 165 
pounds, I was very skinny and undeveloped, 
with a long and none too strong neck. 

“My name’s Bud Ramos,” he finally said. 

Then he escorted me to his carriage, 
treating me with great courtesy, and drove 
me to his apartments, by the way of Canal 
Street, the main thoroughfare of New Or- 
leans. 

During the drive he inquired, ‘‘Boy, 
have you ever seen Kilrain?”’ 

“No,” I replied. 

He looked me over again. 

“You’re not very big, are you? Why, 
you're just a kid! What makes you think 
you can whip him?” 

“T don’t know,” I answered; 
think I can.” 

After luncheon in his apartments we set 
out to look the town over, and in the 
evening he took me into one of the famous 
old restaurants of the South and introduced 
me to William Muldoon and the man I was 
to fight, the redoubtable Jake Kilrain. 


“*T just 


Pointers on the Other Fellows 


Judging from the way they talked to me, I 
must have appeared something of a “‘boob”’ 
to them; but I let them ‘‘kid”’ me as much 
as they wanted, and did not betray that 
I was wise to them, always replying very 
meekly and politely. 

The next day Ramos took me out to a 
German garden where a lot of other fighters 
had trained and where a fellow named 
Smith was then preparing for a preliminary 
fight billed for the same night on which I 
was to meet Kilrain. I started boxing with 
Smith and going on the road with him, try- 
ing to get in the best condition possible in 
the few days remaining. 

Now after all the well-known sports of 
the town had seen me at Ramos’ place, 
there was of course some speculation as to 
my chances with Kilrain. Most were a lit- 
tle disgusted, I found out after the fight, 
feeling that Jake had too soft a mark. In 
this company was Mike Donovan, who died 
up North recently and who for years was 
the instructor of boxing at the New York 
Athletic Club. Phil Dwyer, Pat Duffy and 
the others to whom I had the letters of 
introduction—which I had not yet pre- 
sented-—were also in this party, and they 
appointed Mike Donovan a committee of 
one to go out to the training quarters the 
next evening to size me up and have a talk 
with me. Accordingly he came, introduced 
himself to me, and started to quiz me as we 
stood in the bar attached to the place in 
which I was training. 

“Have you ever seen Kilrain fight, young 
fellow?’’ he said. 

‘‘No,” I replied. 

‘Have you any idea how he boxes?”’ 

I told him I hadn’t, and as all the time 
I could tell that he was trying to draw me 
out, and also from the way he talked 
that he knew a whole lot about boxing, I 
said to myself, ‘‘I’ll give him an earful to 
take back to the Kilrain quarters.” 

For at least an hour we stood there in 
that bar, he asking all sorts of questions 
about boxing and fighting, most of his in- 
quiries involving the finer points. 

Finally I asked, ‘‘ How heavy is Kilrain?”’ 

“He'll weigh about 210 to 215,’ he re- 


plied. 

“Well,” I said, ‘Sullivan licked him.” 

“Yes,” he said; ‘‘but it was a pretty 
tough fight.” 

Finally he took hold of me and said, 
‘Now this fellow Kilrain has a great left- 
hand body punch, also a trick like this: 
Sometimes when he hits straight with the 
left for the head his head is over here and 
sometimes it’s there.?’ And he illustrated 
it with his own head. “‘Now what would 
you do if his head was over here?”’ 

I looked him in the eye and replied, ‘‘ Mr. 
Donovan, I’ll go fishing for his head until 
I find it, no matter where it is.” 

He grasped me by the hand. 

“Young fellow,’’ he exclaimed, strangely 


enough, with almost Dempsey’s exact 
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“As comfortable to wear 
as a pair of gloves” 


“You have no idea what an amaz- 
ing difference these Glove-Grip Shoes 
make. Theyre so comfortable I hardly 
know I have them on.” 


ARNOLD GLOVE-GRIP SHOES have a patented 
feature that cannot be duplicated in any other 
shoe. Lacing a Glove-Grip Shoe lifts up the 
arch instead of pressing it down. Gently but 
firmly the soft leather of the instep comes up 
under the arch, supports the muscles and holds 
them in place. Curve for curve, the Glove-Grip 
Shoe fits the foot with comfortable snugness. 


Because Glove-Grip Shoes fit so perfectly, 
they keep their shape longer and look well as 
long as you wear them. Glove-Grips are made 
in all the newest styles and leathers for both men 
and women. Most models are $10 to $12. 


Try on a pair of Arnold Glove-Grip Shoes 
and experience that wonderful feeling of com- 
fort. If you don’t know the location of the 
nearest Arnold dealer, write us for it. We will 
also send you a handsome booklet of shoe styles. 


Dealers send for Catalog P-14. M. N. Arnold 
Shoe Co., North Abington, Massachusetts. 


Discriminating women will 
admire this latest Arnold 
model. It is a beautiful 
Patent Three-strap Pump, 
built on our Pasadena last. 


ARNOLD 


GLOVE-GRIP SHOES 
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When you 
play billiards 


LEASE don’t smoke your cigarette or chalk your cue over 
the table or throw cues on the playing surface. These things 
damage the cloth and spoil the perfect level. 


Don’t hit too far under on draw shots. You may bruise the 
cloth or tear it. 


Play the “‘gentleman’s game”’ as if you owned the table, the 
cue and the balls. Al/J the champions do. 


Every billiard player should know this 


If you have ever seen an important billiard championship, it 
is almost certain that you watched the game played on a table 
covered with Simonis Billiard Cloth. 


Simonis cloth is made in Verviers, a little town in Belgium, 
by a firm founded in 1680. The processes of making Simonis 
cloth are long and tedious and the perfect quality is largely due 
to the ‘‘old-fashioned,’’ hand-finishing methods which forbid 
quantity production. 


It requires three months to finish one piece of Simonis Billiard 
Cloth. 


How cloth affects your game 


The infinitely small fibres that 
make the “nap” of the cloth should 
be of even length and density so that 
they grip the ball just enough as it 
passes over them. In poor cloth, tiny 
unseen irregularities of the weave and 
nap deflect the ball, hold it too much 
or not enough. 


Simonis Cloth is as true as cloth 
can be made. It is of fine; even tex- 


ture; a standard, unvarying green 
color, and with a peculiar lustre of 
its own. 

Ask the room-keeper where you 
play if the tables are covered with 
Simonis Billiard Cloth. There is no 
better cloth for him to use or for you 
to play on. We will gladly tell any- 
one of the nearest dealer in Simonis 
Billiard Cloth. 


HENRY W.T. MALT & GCGe 


Sole Importers of Simonis Cloth Since 1826 
25 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Almost every important championship is played on Simonis Cloth 


BILLIARD -CLOWHA 
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words, “‘you’re going to make an awful 
sucker out of Kilrain. He won’t lay a glove 
on you. Why, you know all about boxing!” 

So he went back to the gambling house 
and told the group, ‘‘ This fellow Corbett is 
going to make a monkey out of Kilrain.” 

They all laughed at him, but neverthe- 
less it made them more interested in the 
stranger’s chances, for Donovan was the only 
one who had visited my training quarters. 

But the following afternoon Phil Dwyer, 
Pat Duffy and the whole crowd came out to 
look me over. Of course, at that time I 
knew nothing of Donovan’s report to them. 
They introduced themselves to me and we 
sat on the veranda of the little hotel and 
they started to cross-examine me too. 
“What makes you think you can beat Kil- 
rain? You’ve never seen him fight. He’s 
one of the greatest pugilists in the world,” 
one asked, repeating almost word for word 
the first question Donovan had put to me 
the day before. 

Well,” I said, ‘‘I not only think so my- 
self, but Jack Dempsey thinks I can beat 
him too.” 

Right away came a voice: 
know Jack Dempsey?” 

“‘T box with him and know him that well,” 
I replied. ; 

Their surprise over this information made 
them feel a little foolish, I suppose, after 
having talked to me as if I were a novice, 
and from then on I dropped that réle and 
they treated me with some respect. 

“Now that you are out here, gentlemen,” 
I remarked, ‘“‘I have letters in my trunk 
addressed to several I see here. ‘They’re 
from Jack Dempsey.” 

At this they seemed more surprised than 
ever, and when I produced the letters we 
found that four of these happened to be 
written to men in the crowd. Immediately 
they became my friends and warmed up to 
me; and we had a nice chat, which con- 
tinued until they left. 

On the day of the fight I left off training 
and went down tovisit the city. Seeing a big 
café which seemed to be very popular, and 
being curious to hear the talk of the fight, 
I entered and found a crowd of men at the 
bar. Someone recognized me and I was 
introduced. While I was being presented, 
one of the men, a great, strong six-footer, 
looked me up and down as if he were quite 
amused. . 

““You’re the fellow who’s going to fight 
Kilrain tonight!’”’ he exclaimed, then 
laughed as if his heart would break. 

“Yes, sir,” I said—in a very low voice. 

He slapped me on the back and indulged 
in another horselaugh. 

“Tf you stay four rounds with Kilrain, 
kid, ’ll make you a present of $100.” 


“Do you 


Before the Fight 


Well, there was nothing he could have 
said that could have hurt my feelings more, 
and as I had about fifty-odd dollars in my 
pocket, 1 came back with ‘“‘ You won’t give 
me any $100; but I’ll bet you fifty that I’ll 
be there at the end of the sixth.” 

“No, no,” he insisted, “I’ll give you 
$100.” 

“You couldn’t give me anything,” I re- 
plied. And we had quite a heated argument 
which almost ended in a fight. However, 
after a while, I left without any serious row 
occurring. 

I shall never forget what a splendid 
character Bud Ramos was. He was a 
personal friend of Kilrain’s, but he had a 
very kindly feeling toward me and showed 
it in a nice though not exactly encouraging 
way. His wife, knowing I was all alone in 
the city and thinking I was going to be 
killed by Kilrain, whom they idolized and 
thought unbeatable, felt sorry for me too. 
So they came out to my training quarters 
and had dinner with me before the fight, 
and I could tell from the tone of their con- 
versation, and from the way in which Mrs. 
Ramos would look at me from time to time, 
that they really thought I was going to be 
very badly hurt, and that they would not 
give much for my chances. Nevertheless, 
they tried their best to cheer me up, not 
realizing that I didn’t really feel the need of 
such support. 

Just before they left I asked Mr. Ramos 
if he would send a telegram to my father in 
San Francisco for me. 

“Why certainly,” he said; so I wrote 
out the message, and as near as I can now 
remember it, this is what I wrote: 


“Never felt better in my life. Will whip 
Kilrain sure. Love to mother and all. 


“JIM.” 
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I handed it to him, saying, ‘‘ Will yx 
sure this goes right off, please? I wan 
father to get it before the fight.” Ty} 
added, “‘ You may read it, if you like 
Ramos.” 

He did, and I only wish I was capak 
picturing to you the look on his face! , 
getting over his amazement, he said jj 
way people talk when they try to breal; 
news gently, “Jim, do you think it, 
visable to send this telegram? You] 
you have never seen Kilrain fight.” — 

I slapped him on the back and rey 
“Mr. Ramos, I appreciate your symp 
and your kindness to me, and I’ll7 
forget it; but I feel in my bones I’m, 
to beat Kilrain.” as 
' This was almost too much, and 
went off to send the wire, and I wentt 
Southern Athletic Club, where the 
was to be held. The preliminary bouts 
already on when I arrived, and wa 
down the aisle I sat in the audience 
looked at ‘the fighters, no one payin; 
least attention to me; not that I wz 
it, but the indifference showed wh 
stranger I was and how little known, 

Here I waited until Smith came 
I was quite anxious to see what so 
showing this young fellow I had been t 
ing with would make. I saw hin 
right—knocked stiff—and helped | 
him into a dressing room, which, by 


through sympathy but because I ne 
him as a second. Then I started ge 
into my things. ‘ 


My Friend the Referee : ’ 


I had everything on but one shoe 
Muldoon came into the room and saic 
domineering manner which I did not 
“Hurry up, young fellow, and get ij 
ring! The referee and Kilrain are wi 
for you!” bd 

‘Just a minute,” I retorted; ‘‘I’y 
something to say about that.” ba 

“Well, what is it, what is it?” he re 
impatiently. Pe 

“Hold your horses and I’ll tell yo 
said. ‘You say the referee is in there?) 

“Yes, yes; and you’d better not 
them waiting.” : " 

“That so?”’ I came back. “ Asit haj 
I haven’t been consulted about any re 
I want to look him over.’”’ And then w 
a few stiff words. 3 

However, it ended in his going ow 
telling Bud Ramos and the directors ( 
club that the young fellow had weal 
and it looked very much as if he wi 
going to fight. & 

I should perhaps explain that thisi 
ing of me on the part of the director 


together, they were certainly takin 
lightly. ? 

Within a minute the directors and 
Ramos and all the audience who coul| 
in had rushed in the room. One of | 
spoke up. 

“I’m the president of the club,” sa} 
“What’s the reason for your try} 
back out?” 

“T’m not,” I replied politely; — 
there’s no trouble at all, only I came 
way to box Jake Kilrain, and this ec 
tonight means an awful lot to me, tho 
seems to be a joke with you people. I 
to know who the referee is and I wi 
meet him and talk with him. I think 
much courtesy at least is coming to 
the principals.” , 

“Why, that’s all right,” he said, se 
to feel a little easier now; and out the 
for the referee, who walked in a few se) 
later to be introduced. Lo and b 
Who was he but the fellow who had w 
to give me the $100 if I stayed four rm 
with Kilrain! 

I knew my chances were slim w 
as the third man in the ring, and 
him straight in his eye I remarked, “} 
been appointed referee?’’ ' 

““Yes,’’ he answered. | 

“T’veno doubt but you stand pret 
here and area gentleman.” iy 

“T certainly am a gentleman, SU 
came back at me. ; 

“That’s fine,” I took him up qu 
“and since you’re a gentleman, if one 
principals in this contest objected to 
: (Continued on Page 145) | 
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$ 


nes. 


(Continued from Page 142) 
dig referee, you, being such a gentleman, 
}Jd naturally resign.” 

I certainly would,” he replied. 

I’m glad of that, sir, and also that you 
4a gentleman,” I declared, ‘“‘because I 
{pen to object to your being referee.” 

‘e walked out in a huff and then there 
a round or two of talk without any 

rmission. : 

Jinally I said, “Wait a minute, gentle- 
”__J was addressing the whole room, 
#doon included—‘‘don’t think you’re 
going to see a fight. You’re going to see 
1 all right. But I came from San Fran- 
2 all alone and you all think I’m going 
»ye murdered. Now I don’t think so; 
ink I’m going to win tonight. Now 
‘¢ do you think of that?’’ Here I paused 
tt this sink in, then went on: “And if I 
by one point I don’t want to be robbed 
his referee that has been picked to save 
ain’sreputation for him. If I win it by 
ach, I want it; and if I lose it, there will 
cio kick coming. Now I’ll take anyone 
his crowd for referee—and I don’t know 
of you.” 

\p stepped one of the finest-looking men 
‘er gazed upon, handsomely dressed, a 
lar fashion plate in fact. He was the 
teur boxing champion of the club, a 
jon broker, and a member of one of the 
» families in New Orleans, I was told 
4°, Rather excitedly Ned Violett—that 
zhis name, though I won’t swear as tothe 
iing—declared, “‘I’ll referee this fight!”’ 
7 if ever sincerity and fairness showed in 
jan’s tones, they certainly did in his! 
liked him at once, and I said, ‘‘ He’ll do 
«gentlemen. Now go on out and I'll be 
7y in the shake of a lamb’s tail.’’ So I 
on the other shoe and went out into the 
, where Kilrain was waiting for me. 
} announcer came over and asked me 
weight. I said ‘‘About 165,” and he 
yunced the weights: ‘‘Corbett, 165; 
ain, 190!” 

‘jumped up from my chair and said 
hingly, in a voice that everyone near 
ting could hear, “Justa minute. Change 
e weights. If Kilrain weighs 190, I 
eh 130.” 


a 


| A Glorious Occasion 


); this there was considerable laughter 
Wing those at the ring side, who seemed 
\teh the sarcasm quick enough; and the 
i round started. As we met in the 
ar I feinted at Kilrain a couple of 
's; then, too swiftly for the audience 
sunt them, hit him six punches right on 
10se, and the spectators began throw- 
gheir hats in the air. 

the second round I hit him at will and 
d cut appeared above his right eye. 
evas a good boxer of the old school, but 
2 being considerably outpointed, for I 
aiconfusing him with a brand-new style 
thting, although I was not quite aware 
myself. Jack Dempsey—the original, 
¥ysremember that—had recognized this, 
‘looking back, I can see that in his con- 
vations at training quarters Mike Don- 
y) had betrayed his enthusiasm and 
| f that I had something altogether new. 
aps it was just as well that I had just 
d0yish confidence then, without a full 
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realization of my actual ability. I might 
have grown too cocky and worked less 
industriously. 

The six rounds went along like this, I 
hitting him practically whenever I chose, 
the audience frantic: with surprise and ex- 
citement. At the call of time at the end of 
the bout, almost before the referee had 
time to give the decision—which he did, 
and to me—the audience had swarmed 
down the aisles and the leaders had lifted 
me on their shoulders, carrying me around | 
the building and hailing me as the next 
champion of the world. They took me into 
my dressing room, where I changed clothes 
as quickly as possible, and then was ushered 
into a carriage and taken to the smartest 
club in New Orleans—the Pickwick Club, 
if I‘'remember rightly. Here they wined 
and dined me. It was a glorious night for 
a boy of twenty-one! 


Music to His Ears 


On the next day I had no sooner entered 
Bud Ramos’ place than Kilrain came in, sore 
as a. boil because this unknown kid had put 
it over on him. 

“Corbett,” said he, “I want to fight you 
again.” 

“No,” Lreplied; “I’ve got your name on 
my list.. Now I’ll go and get some other 
names on my list.’ 

“What for?’’ he said. “You didn’t lick 
me last night.” 

““Anybody looking at your face would 
think I did,” I replied, and he turned quite 
nasty and for a minute it looked as if there 
was going to be a second battle right then 
and there; but Bud Ramos came in and 
escorted Kilrain out of the place, apologiz- 
ing to me for the latter’s actions. 

After the fight I had sent my father a 
wire as follows: 


“Won with hands down. Love to all.” 


Now my father was a quaint old Irish- 
man, and he knew just as well as anybody 
in the world what I meant when I said “‘ won 
with hands down,”’ but he loved to hear peo- 
ple explain the meaning to him. They tell 
me he was all over San Francisco that night, 
with the telegram in his pocket. When 
congratulated on Jim’s success he would 
reply, ‘‘ Yes, but he sent me a telegram and | 
I don’t understand it,” and so he’d produce | 
the telegram. The fellow would read it and 
repeat the words, ‘‘ Won with hands down.”’ 

“Yes,” father would say doubtfully, “but 
what does he mean by that?”’ 

And it was music to his ears to hear them 
reply, ““Why, Kilrain was easy; Jim was 
just playing with him; he just walked away 
with him.” 

“Ts that what he means?” he would in- 
quire doubtfully, trying hard to appear 
indifferent; and he must have gone through 
this act with everybody in San Francisco! 

So, you see, now that I was successful, 
my father got over his disappointment at 
my leaving the bank, and forgave me. He 
seemed no longer to have any objections to 
my being in the professional ring, and had 
all the typical Irishman’s pride in a son 
that was a good fighter. 

Editor’s Note—This is the second of a series of 
articles by Mr. Corbett. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 


| The Peaks of Tatoosh Range, Rainier National Park 


1. Insert shaft 
thru hole in wind- 
shield. Tighten 
nut. Attach wiper 
arm. (2 minutes) 


2. Screw Thorn 


connection in vac- 
uum tank. Screw 
in regular connec- 
tion. (2 minutes) 


UST drive your car up to any acces- 

sory dealer and say ‘‘Put on a 
THORN Automatic Windshield 
Wiper.’’ In 10 minutes it will be on 
and operating! 


On cars without vacuum tanks or 
windshields drilled for a hand wiper, 
installation takes longer, but not 50% 
of the time usually required. This 
means a big saving in annoyance and 
installation cost to you. 


$5.00 is the price of the THORN and 
there’s no better windshield wiper at 
any price. Every one sold carries my 
personal guarantee of dependability. 


Gr&tbn. President, 


Thorn Machine Tool Company 
Room 100, Industrial Building 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


3. Run tube 
from vacuum tank 
to windshield ? 
wiper—attaching. uted exclusively through 
(6 minutes) the jobbing trade. 


Sold by garages and ac- 
cessory stores. Distrib- 
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“We had to get a man to 
chisel the lock open before we 
could pack. I suppose that 
trunk key is still round | 


the house somewhere.’ 


“Suddenly a tire went flat on us—and I 
couldn’t find the key to the lock on the spare. 
It was a nasty situation — miles from a gatage 
and getting dark fast.”’ 


‘2@) 


has cae 


“A week ago my husband gave mea 
beaded bag. Two days later 1 ne ae it 
—and my latchkey punched a hole right 
through it.” 


This two-hook model 
holds the four keys that 
most car owners want to 
keep together: garage, 
switch, tire lock, and 
house key. It clips se- 
curely to vest pocket or 
handbag lining like a 
fountain pen—at your 
finger-tips instantly, al- 
ways. In a variety of 
leathers and trimmings, 
$1.00 to $8.75. 


all such 


everyday tragedies 


And now, behind it, anew 
Identification Service 
to protect you from 
permanent loss 


NEVER again the question, “Where's 
the key?” 

In this slim leather case, a// your keys 
can be filed away—each on its 
proper swivel hook, each one instantly 
at your finger-tips—as compact as a 
pocket memorandum, as real a conve- 
nience as your bill-fold. 


And now, with the new Buxton Key 
Identification Service, you are protected 
against actual loss. In each Keytainer 
pocket is a numbered card, offering a 
reward for return to Buxton Head- 
quarters. When a lost Keytainer is sent 
there, Buxton looks up the owner’s 
number — forwards him his missing 
keys—and mails the finder his reward. 


Keytainer, 


Calfskin 
gold-trimmed. Note 
the Handy Pocket. No. 


Eight-hook Keytainer. 
Pin seal, Solid gold- 
trimmed. No. 049-8, 
$11.00. Other models 


028-4, $4.50. Other 
from $1.50. 


models, $1.50t0$11.00. 


You can get Buxton Keytainers in 
dozens of different types and leathers 
—from high-grade cowhide at one 


. dollar and less to gold-mounted pin 


seal at eleven dollars. 2, 4, 6 or 8 
hooks — and each hook holds two keys. 
Combination sets, too—a small Key- 
tainer for the keys used oftenest (auto 
keys, house keys)—and a larger model 
for all other keys. 


7 7 


Jewelers, department stores, leather 
goods, stationery, haberdashery, hard- 
ware and drug stores carry Buxton 
Keytainers. Drop in and examine them 
—or let us send you the Book of 
Buxton Keytainers—free. Buxton, Inc., 
165 Chestnut Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Buxton Keytainers are still made in two 
styles—with and without the Handy Pocket. 
The Key Identification Service, of course, 
applies only to the Handy Pocket models. 
Protect your keys with this new national 
Service—at once! 


a 


Alligator calf, with 
six gold-plated 
hooks. Solid gold- 
trimmed. No. 037-6. 
In gift box, $7.00. 


Brown or gray suede, 
calf- lined. Four gold- 
plated hooks. No.0110-4, 
$2.25. Other models up 
to $9.50. . 


BUXTON KEY.TAINER 
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' (Continued from Page 21) 


curiously unlike pears. Nature entertained 
him for a moment while he watched a 
woodpecker sample the ruined tree and 
reject it as too solid, and then a female 
loudly said, “I want to use your tele- 
phone!” 

“Oh, certainly. It’s in the front room. 
You just go around through the veranda,” 
he mumbled, ‘‘and in the front door.” 

The mussed and desperate woman 
straightened spectacles of tortoise shell on 
her raw nose and panted, ‘‘There’s a limit 
to everything! Can you reach New York 
from here?” 

“Certainly,” said Stukely, appalled by 
her nose and by. the scars of raspberry 
spikes on her bare ankles. 

“And is there a hotel 
Gossetville, or whatever its name is? 

“It’s pretty rotten,”’ he told her; “‘ Pough- 
keepsie’s the nearest good hotel, y’know.”’ 

“Thank you. Any hotel,’ the woman 
snarled, batting a fly from her nose, ‘‘is 
good enough. And if you'll carry those 
two suitcases up to the house I’ll give you a 
dollar.”’ 

With a soiled hand she pointed to two 
gleaming cases on the grass below this 
knoll, and then trotted on, with sandals of 
red leather thumping the warm turf. She 
hurried and vanished about the house while 


in this village— 


” 


| Stukely frowned. Once you put on cheap 


clothes and canvas shoes and went hatless 
in the country, you were prey to such con- 
descensions. Motorists offered you five 
cents for a tin of water, and the grave into- 
nation of his voice hadn’t warned this mussy 
woman that he wasn’t subject to tips. Civi- 
lization simply didn’t recognize civilization 
in a brown cotton shirt with its sleeves 
rolled up its arms. He sniffed and walked 
past the black polished cases toward the 
creek and beheld another trotting person 
in white raiment among trees. Stukely 
paused and lighted his cigarette. This male 
was coming at a gallop that brought his 
freckles and a monstrous Adam’s apple to 
plain view in three pufis of tobacco. He ran 
very decently, too, and his ginger hair was 
cut correctly close above his rather exces- 
sive ears. He drew in and called, from ten 
yards, “‘ Did Miss Betts come up this way?” 

“T really couldn’t say,” said Stukely 
haughtily; ‘I don’t know anybody named 
Betts.”’ 

“A lady, in glasses,” the youth explained 
in a voice somehow bleating but very deep. 
“The master wants her to come back. 
She’s upset the whole equilibrium, you 
know, and it’s quite frightfully important 
for her to come back at once.” 

“The hell it is,’’ said Stukely. 

The youth looked rather dashed, and 
twiddled a sandal in the grass, stuttering, 
“But it is very important. We’re doing 
the Hindu formation and if the numbers 
aren’t even it upsets everything. . . . 
You haven’t seen a thin lady with glasses?’ 

‘‘What’s the Hindu formation?” Stukely 
demanded. 

“The master— Mr. Marovas—learned it 
in India. We do it for an hour every after- 
noon. We’re studying velocity, and 

“Just how,” Stukely snorted, ‘‘does one 
study velocity?” 

He might be a year or so younger than 
this angular ninny whose ears were peeling 
at the edge, but he stood at least an inch 
higher, and so he scowled at the creature 
intensely. If this imbecile undertook to 
patronize him or offered him a dollar to 
find Miss Betts, it would be the worse for 
him. It mightn’t be civil to slap his guile- 
less face, but he could be bawled at heartily. 

“We study it. Velocity,” said the youth, 
“is life, you see; and rest is death. The 
master’s fifty-six, you know; but you’d 
never know it, because he’s always done 
everything as fast as possible and he never 
has to rest. It only took us three days to 
get here from New York, you know, and 
we walked all the way.” 

“That’s not extraordinary,” Stukely 
sniffed; ‘‘Joe’s—my _ brother-in-law’s— 
battalion did a hundred miles in two days 
once!’ 

The youth flushed and retorted, ‘“‘ Well, 
Mr. Marovas did fifty miles in one day 
when he was escaping from Turkestan!” 

“All the way downhill?” Stukely asked. 

The youth flushed yet more richly and 
announced, ‘Well, he could kill you with 
one hand! You should have seen him run- 
ning races with that bull just now!” 

“With Erasmus? He’d no business 
doing that. Father gave him permission to 


course, the master’s rather autocratie, 


youth dug grass with one foot for ay 


I suppose you’ve never been ill in your 


October 1 


he didn’t say he could annoy our ¢ 
You people from New York,” Sti 
growled, ‘“‘have more brazen nerve! J 
damn Slovak wants something to q& 
can chop wood for us. For the love of. 
who does this Marovas think he is? 
can’t he be civilized when he’s been tr 
decently? Why ay q 

He stepped forward because a mo 
bit his neck concurrently with his 
question, and then he blushed. The f 
led youth had stepped back with a d 
sive jerk of an elbow high across his 
face. Stukely gaped, ashamed of th 
gular fellow, and then said in embarrassr 
“T wasn’t going to hit you, y’know.” 
turning, stalked on down the slope. 
stalked for twenty yards and then sna 
his fingers, ashamed of himself. He 
been acting the angry farmer, and he 
taller than this wincing puppy. He 
again and stalked back up the turf to 
the still camper and said nervously, | 
sorry. Didn’t mean to be offensive,” 
drops of sweat on his upper lip. 4 

“T—I’m not offended,” 


Miss Betts?”’ j 
“Why,” Stukely countered, ‘‘is this 
leaving?’’ i 
“Oh, she didn’t like something, 


I do think he doesn’t realize how hot it 
day. I don’t feel heat at all, ever; and 
been working under Mr. Marovas ever 
April and gained ten pounds. 
think he’s a little bit rough on 

The deep, babbling voice stopped an 


” 
4 


his flexible small mouth shifting. 

He was someone very weak, Stv 
thought, and was sorry for him. His 
had pale-gray hearts and his thin fi 
twitched as he suddenly went on: 
course, you people that live outdoors a 
time don’t—don’t have to worry about 
stomachs: getting out of order, and- 


Had to drop out of college last 
Had typhoid,” said Stukely. ry 
The youth looked at him with as 
childish reverence that made Stukely 
He said,“‘Golly! F-father couldn’t a 
to send me to college. That’s why if 
interesting being under Mr. Mar 
It’s—it’s educational. There’s three 
ers, and Miss Betts paints, you know; 
lots of ’em have been abroad. Mr. Sti 
told me I’d regret it, but I have gaine 
pounds since April, and ——” sm | 
“Mr. who?” ¢ 


George Stukely. He’s the president ¢ 
Amasset Trust Company. Gave me 
months vacation with my salary, you kill 
because I was ill this winter. I’m hiss 
tary—well, assistant secretary, andi 
awfully important to keep fit when yillt 
got as good a chance as that. Of cci) 
forty dollars a week is—pretty experi 
But it’s awfully educational. Were'll 
ever abroad?”’ 
“Yes,” said Stukely, in dreadful pi 
this boy, ‘‘a couple of times. 
you paying Mr. Marovas forty a 
to give you setting-up exercises? 
love of heaven, why didn’t you—yeo 
heard Joe Fancher wailing up the sl 
finished—“‘‘enlist in the Marines fo 
ple of years, or take boxing lessons 
“T thought about boxing lesso 
father’s a minister, you know, and 
have been an awful row at homei 
that; and—and you meet very i 
people this way. And Mr. Marovasis 
faker,’ the assistant secretary ex] 
“even if Miss Betts says he is. He’ 
fectly sincere. You only have to 
him to know he is. And I have g 
pounds!” 
Joe meandered among the trees ho 
lonesomely: 


“My gal’s left me, 
My gal’s left me, 
My gal’s left me, 
An’ I’m gonna die of sorrow, bat 

(Continued on Page 149) 
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(Continued from Page 146) 
’Cause 
My gal’s left me, 

My gal’s left me, 
My gal’s left me, 
An’ she took the kitchen stove!’’ 


s tenor prolonged this chant to an ex- 
ee, whining shiver. of thin woe that 
dan emotion loose in Stukely’s system 
jcnade him rage. The world was full of 
/;s and fakers and frauds on the trust- 
nd Joe ambled singing in the middle of 
| though nobody wanted what they 
(’t and civilization wasn’t a failure. 
fe he came in his loose denim jacket, 
ely unbuttoned on the holes of an aged 
jershirt, and his blue breeches stained 
} various paints and grimes. He came 
Ying disreputable cloth shoes among 
of grass and drawled from twenty 
ry “Ace, did you let that skinny, 
Yelful-lookin’ dame inta the house? 
4ase she’s tellin’ her troubles in the tele- 
ice an’ I’m scared we’re gonna be sooed 
Tialtreatin’ the wires. .She’s gonna get 


ren lawyers an’ have this Dmitri. Maro- 


( 


siiled! Uh-huh! She’s gonna get back 


e’s paid him an’ more for lammin’ her 

e yawp when she wouldn’t drill. She 
Wi like grandma when somebody’d cast 
juts on one of daddy’s sermons down in 
Bria. . . . Who's this kid?” 
‘ikely growled, “Joe, guess what this 
’s getting paid for drilling these fools!’’ 
answered himself, ‘‘ Forty dollars!”’ 


‘formation about exercises,’’ the as- 
$tit secretary panted; ‘‘India! And he 
jy[ can get married in the fall if I go on 
@oving!”’ : : 

J» Fancher’s eyes changed slowly from 
friioise to sapphire as he-stared the clerk 
.ddown. Then he said, “What scared 
tbout your health, bud?” 

‘had indigestion all winter and - 

hee now you been takin’ some exercise 
ou can eat camp cookin’? Yeh? Go 
You Stuke,” said Joe delightedly, ‘‘we 
p'missin’ some news. What’s the use of 
nin’ like we do an’ just makin” this place 
wy You get yourself some Turkish pants 
Y brass earring so’s you'll look all pretty 
Vall yourself Abdallah the Egg an’ I’ll 


” 


@ grandmamma send me a list of all the 


folks she knows an’ you get Uncle 
Hse to send you a list of all the rich 
®shat bank with him an’ then we'll turn 


| solace into a phys’cal-culture dump. 


" 


‘uh! What was I two years.a sergeant 
§i2 Marines for, I wanta know? Yeh, 
xt on you gave some dooks an’ a frawg 
Ge settin’-up exercises you learned in 
tb. or somewhere, an’ set around sorta 
nekkid on:a fence, an’ I’ll be your as- 
bel eiatic of Olaf, ’cause my hair don’t 
right for a Turk. I can speak three 


1; of Swedish I learned off of Porky 


aS : 


is) in my comp’ny. They’re right power- 
/ords, too, ’cause I tried ’em on a Swed- 
dy in Boston last year and she left me 
sudden. Uh-huh! You got the looks 
”—_ Joe grinned—“‘have got the nerve, 
rty dollars a week from a lotta cheese 


fa can’t take care of theyselves would 


! in nice to buy my woman joolry win- 
s Besides which, we’re all awful civ’- 
ein the fam’ly, and the Reverend Kent 
sit and be refined to our victims, 
‘kinda. You could learn to bat skinny 
\ on the ear, couldn’t you? This dame 
; the house didn’t like it, but most 
1 when your hair’s so curly an’ you got 
ai eyes.”’ He sank cross-legged on the 
a and asked the clerk of the Amasset 
; Company: “Any doctor tell you 
© gonna die of indigestion, friend? 
0 Your girl’s been feedin’ you homemade 
‘shells every night an’ tellin’ you how 
€ you look and —— Oh, look,” said 
e veetly, lifting his eyebrows, “‘at what’s 
mi’! Oh, Stuke! Uh-huh! Kid, we 
be phys’cal-culture goofs! Oh, be- 
the wonders of the deep!” 
e line of white bodies came cavorting 
nce under the trees, and Stukely saw 
0 hs resolutely shut and mouths eating 
‘ainfully. The people of the camp 
ed with diligence up the slope and he 
aca feeling of some absurd ballet in 
eh rsal. They bounded with spread:arms 


h¢several delighted little boys, of 
3 across the river, and Olive Puddy, in 
‘ry, came hurrying abreast -of the 
ymenon. Olive yelled at Joe as she 
asd, “Don’t they look silly?” And 


‘ut he’s been all over the world collect-' 


a frowning woman, and Stukely | 
bu ed five mussed heads of female hair in’ 
1¢ reathless row. They leaped and landed. 
{ rear rhythm of sandals on warm grass, 
othe 

and were a cavern around Stukely, a depth 
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Stukely reddened, for all these faces, sun- 
burnt or pallid, were of the same make— 
sensitive and mostly young, and the brown 
health of the scuttling children mocked 
something that was happening. .The leaves 
shook in a still laughter, as if this joyless 
dance amused them as it did the country 
children who ran effortless and giggling 
beside the whirl of false Russian dress and 
the stagger of limbs in this forced motion. 
The line ended in a rocking girl whose left 
sandal had become undone so that it 
flapped from her foot, and Stukely watched 
that scarlet flicker as the people dwindled 
past the woodpile and the sanity of his 
father’s house. 

“Uh-huh, Stuke! We gotta be physical- 
culture eggs!” 

A great cat purred, “‘ Many strong young 
men fancy to themselves that they can 
teach the culture of strength. But I am 
charmed,” said the cat, taking a cigarette 
from its mouth, “‘to see you are inter- 
ested. . . . Mr. Nicoll, have you yet 
found Miss Betts?” 

The purr ceased. The man stood with 
round eyes of black velvet considering Mr. 
Nicoll, who spun to stare at his yellow face 
with parted lips that twitched as his fingers 
twitched, while he stammered, ‘“N-no, 
master; not yet, sir.” 

“Tt is important,’ the purring voice 
resounded, “‘that she comes back. She is a 
foolish old maid, but an artist, and it is not 
well that she should die.. At present she 
has, maybe, ten years to live. I can give 
her sixty more. Up there are her suitcases. 
Go find her at once, and then run after the 
others. You waste time.” 

Stukely blinked. The voice lulled him so 
that he wanted to yawn. Dmitri Marovas 
stood and gazed from the black-velvet eyes 
at the twitching clerk, and his flattened 
yellow face did not alter when the youth 
said wretchedly, “‘I—she’s in these gentle- 
men’s house, master.”’ 

“They will permit you to go and speak 
to her. You will tell her that I do not wish 
her to die yet, and that she will come back 
here. You may even tell her that I am 
sorry I cuffed her mouth. It is not true, 
but if she is offended, say that. She annoys 
me,” said Mr. Marovas, “quite frightfully. 
I pick my patients because they interest 
me and because they seem worth the time 


to preserve. This old maid will not be |) 


preserved from her tea and her cigarettes 
and her poisonous civilization. Go, Mr. 
Nicoll, at once.”’ 

’ The thin boy’s eyes had opened in a wide, 
bright stare and he nodded slowly, and 
slowly turned from the black-velvet holes 
in the yellow mask. He walked stiffly up 
the grass, and then halted as Joe Fancher 
loudly drawled, ‘‘Hey, bub, minute! .. . 
Friend, that lady is private in the Reverend 
Kent’s house. You ain’t asked Mr. 
Stukely Kent’s permission to send Mr. 
Nicoll inside of it.” 

“Have I Mr. Stukely Kent’s permission 
to send Mr. Nicoll into the house?” 

Stukely yawned and nodded. His uncle’s 
assistant secretary trotted suddenly under 
the leaves and was gone before Stukely 
looked back at the tassel of gold beads 
in the Russian’s nearest ear. No, Mr. 
Marovas was not naked to the waist, but 
a shirt of some thin, yellow matter aided 
the first impression, and his appalling arms 
were bare and smooth as the silk of his 
white breeches that tightened toward the 
ankle. The arms, superbly made, excused 
an anklet of gold links and that tassel of 
beads hung to the little ear hidden partly 
by black hair that faintly curled. 

“Got your comp’ny trained down fine, 
friend, ain’t you?” 

“No,” said Mr. Marovas lazily, “but in 
two weeks they will be automatic. Una- 
nimity is equilibrium. Equilibrium is 
velocity, in result, and velocity is life. Even 
the French Buffon long ago knew enough 
to say, ‘L’homme ne connait point ses 
forces.’ That is true. All primitive peoples 
know it. All animals know it. Man does 
not know his strength. He rests when he 
could work. I am fifty-six years old,’”’ he 
told Stukely, “‘and you are—nineteen? I 


‘shall run you five miles and not be tired. 


You will lie down and breathe like a dog.” 


‘He stared at the boy, taller than himself, 
‘and added, “At forty you will be thin and 
‘at fifty you will be dead. Rest is the 


malady of your civilized thought. Ve- 


locity: is life.” - 


His eyes had no whites. They advanced 


of black, sleepy water into which he sank 
until Mr. Marovas showed pointed teeth in 


a smile and slung-up an arm to the bough'+ 
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Keep health playing on your side 


F YOU really believe that life is a game, at least 
keep health playing on your side. 


In winter’s vicious months don’t risk your health 
needlessly. _Wright’s Health Underwear is more 
than a “weather” shock absorber that wards off the 
bitterest cold. It is a watchful guardian that protects 
your health. It helps to keep you free from colds. 
For it instantly absorbs the excretions your pores are 
continually giving off over a pound a day. 
If this poisonous matter is not absorbed the pores 
become clogged. Immediately you become doubly 
sensitive to colds. 


Wear Wright’s Health Underwear this winter. 
The patented loop-stitch with which it is knitted in- 
creases the natural absorbency of the wool in every 
Wright garment. And this wool is not only highly 
absorbent—it is non-conducting. It keeps your body 
warmth in. It keeps the most penetrating cold out. 


You will find Wright’s Health Underwear in all 
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garments. 


Write for our interesting booklet, “Comfort.” 
Please enclose your dealer’s name. Go to-day to 
your favorite store and ask about Wright’s Health 
Underwear. WRIGHT’S UNDERWEAR COMPANY, Inc., 
74 Leonard St., New York City. 
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to withdraw an amount, a touch of the Minus Bar applies 
Monroe Direct Subtraction,—a mechanical correction which 
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This is typical of Monroe efficiency on all figure work,— 
Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication and Division—in busi- 
nesses of all kinds. It gives you winning speed with accuracy at 
every point of every figure problem. Put the Monroe to work 
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Britain, Europe, and throughout the World. 
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of .the tree shading ‘his magnificences. 
Muscles slid and made grooves in the 
tawny flesh of the raised arm and then the 
heavy bough shook all its leaves in a 
pattering complaint. He could thrash Joe 
Hencher, the boy thought, and resented 
that. 

“How much might you weigh, friend?” 

“T do not precisely know. Those things— 
measurements and weights—do not enter- 
tain me. Yet now stand yourself where I 
stand,” said Marovas, “and’ make the 
leaves sound. You weigh perhaps—one 
hundred and eighty? Make the leaves 
sound.” 

Joe Fancher pulled a blade of grass and 
thrust it into his pipe’s stem. He drawled, 
“T forget whether you just stand an’ shove 
or whether you shake the branch. It’s a 
very good trick, friend. Jasper Whibble’s 
Uncle Pete useda win considerable money 
offa fools out in Eutropius, Missouri, when 
I was young, doing that.” 

Mr. Marovas looked down at the seated 
figure amiably and Joe as amiably beamed 
up at the wide shoulders and the superb 
yellow arms. 

After a time the Russian said, “When 
you were young? You are now—twenty- 
four?” 

‘* Goodness gracious, no, friend! Seventy- 
three my last birthday. Uh-huh! I got to 
be seventy-three about same day you got 
to be fifty-six, sir,’ Joe cooed, stuffing his 
pipe from a purse of striped silk. “My 
second youngest granddaughter made me 
this t’bacco bag for my birthday.’”’ He 
lighted the tobacco and mentioned, 
“Stukely, here, gave me a gold-headed 
cane.’”’ He put the purse back into a 
pocket of his shameful jacket and gazed up 
with sapphire eyes at the black-velvet 
circles in the yellow mask of Mr. Marovas. 
The stare lasted while Stukely rolled and 
lit a cigarette. Then the tassel of golden 
beads wavered in the Russian’s ear as his 
head turned to shift the gaze to Stukely. 

“He thinks I exaggerate my age.” 

The eyes became a cavern’s mouth loom- 
ing above Stukely and engulfing him. A 
great silence blotted the orchard and Joe’s 
blue jacket from the boy, as though silence 
were a cloudy veil. He yawned and sank 
into black peace, into a haze of shadows and 
aimless thoughts. This man was very old 
and wise and powerful. He could keep 
people from dying. That was plain in the 
black cavern of his stare. And then a loud 
voice in Stukely said, ‘‘You idiot!”’ And 
the eyes receded until they were merely 
large black eyes set under yellow flesh in a 
flat, common face that showed fine points 
of sweat as if Mr. Marovas had been 
working valiantly. 

“You do look pretty young for fifty-six,” 
said Stukely. 

‘‘Howsoever, friend,’’ Joe mused, “we 
ain’t sayin’ you aren’t. When I was young 
down in Gawgia, Wally Byrd next door 
had an aunt come to visit his mamma that 
said she was twenty-seven, only I told her 
I thought she’d be about grandmamma’s 
age, an’ grandmamma gimme a bunt on the 
jaw for bein’ so rude to a lady. Which 
taught me not to be crit’cal about ages. 
When I was a recroot down at Quantico, 
too, there was a kid said he was nine- 
teen—a right big boy he was—and got 
very sore when guys laughed when his 
voice got all s’prano on him. His daddy 
came an’ took him outa that place by an’ 
by, sayin’ he was only fourteen; but the 
kid might have knew better. Age is just 
a matter of taste, huh? Some wanta be 
older’n they are, and it’s their own busi- 
ness; and some wanta be younger, and 
that’s their business. Come on, Stuke. 
We got work to do.” 

Stukely lingered for a breath and watched 
with fascination a fold of the yellow shirt 
flatten against the Russian’s ribs. The 
image of hard flesh seemed to fling out 
heat all around him, and became entirely 
human—a person in a quiet rage that 
didn’t show on his flat face or in his posture 
with the one hand hooked to the bough 
above him. His stare followed Joe’s 
bleached head under the trees and then 
shifted to some other point so sharply that 
Stukely looked off and beheld the thin Miss 
Betts striding around the woodpile. She 
came tremendously, and her raw nose was 
a jewel in splurges of sunshine through the 
leaves. Joe Fancher stopped to gaze at 
her, and Mr. Marovas made a small, em- 
phatic motion of one foot. 

“You wished to see me?” 

“Naturally. . . . You are foolish to be 
angry,’’ said the Russian in a rising purr, 
“because I struck you. If I had not been 
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specially interested, mademoiselle, in y 
case, I should not have been so annoyed 
to slap you. But the illness of artists j 
special matter. You are of value to 
world, and a 

“Don’t talk such trash,”’ said Miss Be 
her hands on her hips. ‘“‘ You slapped me 
impress those silly girls! You’re used 
being treated like a tin god! But it happ) 
to be eighty in the shade and my n 
is = ad. Os . 


The Russian loudly said, unmal 
“Rest is the malady of your civilizati 
You do not know of how much you 
capable. I teach my lesson. If I ge 
cruel, it is to make you believe. T 


not last five years; not,’’ he said sof 
“five years—not three perhaps.” 9 

For a little time the woman wavered 
her silly sandals and her eyes behind 
lenses swelled. Then she snapped, ‘Be 
I took your course because I was | 
enough to talk to you after your lectur 
Brooklyn. And you can’t impress me, — 
quite through, thank you! I’m no 
neurotic, I’m a dyspeptic! And caver 
never have interested me. And wl 
more, I’m going to take little Nicoll b 
to New York with me, before the 5 
baby’s spent any more of his savings 
you. I should think you’d be ashame 
stand and tell that child he’s likely to 
when you work him like a mule! Good-b 

All of a sudden Mr. Marovas y 
swirling forward and his hand touched 
woman’s breast as his body came t 
wonderful halt. He said, “‘You will 
live three years!’”’ And stood with 
stare descending to the woman’s eyes 
black flood. 

“L-look here!’? Stukely muttered, 
then was still. 

He was seeing something hideous. 
plain woman’s eyes swelled behind 
round panes of her spectacles and her 
twitched in a flutter of muscles. She 
rigid with the one yellow finger toue 
her heart, a stiff, helpless stick hun 
white silk. 

“Go now and bring Mr. Nicoll bae 
the tents, mademoiselle.”’ 

“You—needn’t try to give—me ord 
said Miss Betts thinly, and snapped 
head aside; ‘‘and I shan’t bring N 
anywhere! Y-you hypnotist!” 

Marovas stepped backward, with y 
visibly flowing on his neck and his 
monstrous. He passed a hand acrosi 
face twice, and then moved again tor 
the woman, and came against Joe Fane 
blue shoulder. 

“That’ll do, fella! The lady’s had en 
of your stuff an’ said so! Fry your 
Give us room! Go feed your hawgs! Si 
give the lady your arm. Go on back ti 
house, ma’am. . . Aw, quit looki 
me,” Joe yelled, his eyes green and his 


you’re all swelled up, Russky! You- 
The blue jacket ripped as Joe whl 
and his arm raked Stukely’s face in pait 
so that the boy staggered and heal 
thud. 
Joe was prone on the grass besid¢ 
apple’s trunk and not stirring. May 
shrugged and turned slowly, and Ji 
strolled down the slope. This had hapri 
while Stukely rubbed his chin, ancl 
yellow glitter of the Russian’s earring? 
his gaze awhile. 
“Get some water,” said Miss I 
“That cad can bend iron! What a- 
Joe rolled over gracefully on thei 
and raised one leg. He looked pensivé 
its foot and waggled it carefully. Thi 
drawled, ‘‘That guy is very quick, St 
and sat up. Immediately scarlet ran{ 
his pale hair down to a turquoise ey# 
Joe put a thumb to the trickle, remat! 
“Ring on his hand. See him hit me ti 
babe?” 
“Are you hurt, Joe?” : 
“Goodness gracious, fella! No!) 


Left on the stummick, right on the 
an’ tripped me same time. . . . Yek 
very good! Lady, how old would yo 
this ape is?” | 
“He says he’s fifty-six,” said Miss }} 
“but I don’t think he’s forty. . . . Hi 
a handkerchief.” a 
Joe screwed his nose into a buttoi 
found the leaking point in his hair | 
mused, “It don’t do to stand too clos# 
bird like that, kid. Distance is disf 
His game is to tell these louses. 1 
(Continued on Page 153) 
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(Continued from Page 150) 
7, die, ma’am, and then give ’em a 
look if they don’t behave.” 

gs simply hypnotism,’ said Miss 
tsourly. . 
‘saw, ma’am. He worked it fine on 
kinny little boy, an’ then he tried 
’ then he tried Stuke. Uh-huh! 
h! He’s a very civ’lized person.” 
‘vilized! He’s a perfect barbarian! 
other was a Turk!” 
a’am, a guy that knows how to handle 
1 N’Yorkers and artists is civ’lized. 
1 I eare,’’ Joe said generously, “his 
’ been a nigger! He has 
ght notion of weak-kneed people. 
- he runs into somebody different 
— Where you goin’, Stuke?” 
bcely went tramping down the grass 
| bubble of red floating vaguely before 
gas. This was too much, too much; 
‘too much. Joe might go on yelling 
(im, but that didn’t count. This yel- 
st had taken low advantage of Joe, 
and something was going to happen. 
ashed a low bough aside and looked at 
its of the camp on the barren acre be- 
e tumbling creek. The bull Erasmus 
<n the middle of his pasture and gazed 
\tents, too, switching his tail. Eras- 
ould see something happen! Stukely 
ed toward the largest tent with his 
fists locked. The vermilion stripes of 
vas shifted and changed to his stare 
warm wet wind blew about him. 
d, you let that guy be!” 
yhad come abreast of him with his tat- 


: kicks! Go on home, son! I know 
al bad, but 4 

it him thrash me,” Stukely choked; 
aot going home!”’ 

‘took hold of his shoulders and se- 
drawled, ‘“‘Babe, yonder comes all 
‘campers. Wanta have your nose 
li front of a lotta tripe like them? 
ou come home. You’re so mad now 
| pretty near cryin’. Never saw you 
fi. Come on home. Tomorrow I[’ll 
¢lown an’ have a time with this ape. 
ibabe, you’re shakin’ all over! You 
(iome!’’ 

‘bounding line of the white idiots was 
feng down the turf from the north and 
y panted in time to their feet. This 
bble persisted in floating close to his 
Bjad he could not think. He gulped, 


” 


Min’t ery, bud!” 

1 not,” Stukely howled, and broke 
he hands on his shoulders and ran 
fal something tall that had lifted the 
a tent and stood with a cigarette in 
math, observing him. 

2" said Marovas, “‘you have come to 


ku 


ke that out of your mouth!” 

M'ovas tossed the cigarette away and 
ais eyes large in the yellow face. A 
died and showed a tooth that seemed 
sand sharp. He stared and Stukely 
4c at the stare and his wrist met an- 
vrist and an anguish shot up the boy’s 
Other hand! Hit him! Hit him 
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waist, and briefly saw a cloud shaped like 
an egg cavorting high in heaven toward the 
south. It was probably going to stay with 
friends at Southampton. He battered a 
forehead jammed against his chest and a 
face full of black eyes glared up at him. He 
brought down both fists on those eyes and 
a cat set teeth in his breast. And then 
enormous shadows tumbled from the sun 
and canvas rasped his face. He rolled and 
panted under rattling trees that fell on him 
and kicked at things without a name. 
Some demon took hold of his left ankle and 
dragged him away from his prey. Stukely 
was hauled into light with one hand clutch- 
ing a strand of yellow tissue, and strong 
paws jerked him upright. 

“This must stop,’’ a very refined male 
said, ‘‘it’s not civilized!” 

Joe bawled, ‘‘Aw, stuff a pillow with that, 
cheese! Get your wind, babe! Leggo that 
piece of his shirt! Keep fightin’ for his 
face!”’ 

It was simply too silly of Joe to talk 
about getting his wind. Stukely knew that 
he would never breathe again. He could 
only sob and watch a lump rise in the mid- 
dle of the fallen red-and-white tent. This 
lump expanded, lifting canvas and useless 
ropes, and there it curiously stayed—an 
enigmatic shape, while the white-silk peo- 
ple stared and Joe kept pounding one sole 
on the ground, with his eyes green under 
patches of drying blood on his fair eye- 
brows. 

“Aw, come outa there, Russky! The kid 
wants to go on thrashin’ you, y’big ape! 
Yeh, and if you try bitin’ again, I’ll bust 
your head with 4 

“Oh, stop yelling like that, Joe!” 
Stukely coughed. 

Joe must stop making such a noise, using 
up air. How on earth could he fill his lungs 
with oxygen or carbon or whatever it was 
that made air so nice to breathe? And 
what was good for the bite of a Russian 
with a Turkish mother? These idiots in 
white silk kept pressing forward to look at 
him, and numberless children, headed by 
young Olive Puddy, came hopping forward 
to goggle at the lump under the tumbled 
canvas, and Marovas would come forth and 
jab more teeth in his throat and finish the 
job. His knees were hollow tubes and he 
could not even flee, and this ghastly Olive 
Puddy began to prance on the turf and to 
yell, “Mr. Stukely thrashed him! Mr. 
Stukely thrashed him! Mr. Stukely 
thrashed him!’’ How had all this started 
and what did it mean? A rather pretty 
girl in the rim of the audience began to 
titter, with her hands over her mouth; and 
five lads in sane overalls came, familiar as 
a milk pail, from the creek to stand in rustic 
solidity looking at Marovas in his case of 
red-and-white canvas. The news would 
shower all up and down the valley and to- 
night the story of his murder by a Russian 
tiger would be told between sodas at the 
drug store. Stukely wilted against Joe 
Fancher’s shoulder and wished that some- 


smother. Personally, I hope he does.”’ 

The very refined male waved hands and 
said, ‘‘Oh, Miss Betts! Under the circum- 
stances!” 
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ACK FROST warns you not to delay 
beyond today—change NOW to Fall 
weights and styles of Underwear! 


Your Doctor will agree with Jack because Fall days 
‘and changeable weather call for knee and arm 
protection—call for a correct weight of underwear 
that conserves body heat and keeps out cold. It 
is wise to change NOW. 


Men, Women and Children— 
all who exercise, need the pro- 
tection of KNIT Underwear 


It is the only underwear that conforms to the basic 


health formula: 


1. A style and weight to keep us comfortably 
warm without unduly increasing perspira- 


tion. 


2. A construction that absorbs perspiration 


quickly and allows gradual evaporation. 


3. A fabric of cotton, wool, linen, silk or mix- 


ture as our individual preference may decide. 


KNIT Underwear is comfortable because it is soft— 
ELASTIC—fits snugly —never binds—‘“‘gives” freely. 
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“T don’t value your opinion of anything, 
Mr. Windlesham. All of you stood here and 
saw this cad slap me awhile ago, and little 
Mr. Nicoll was the only one who protested. 


a A machine began to beat in a rum- 

geadence and Stukely sobbed and 
ic! back from the sweep of a fist that 
across his breast and from the sound 


There’s a fabric, style and weight of KNIT 
Underwear for every climate —to suit any age 
and occupation —in two-piece or union suits. 


4)>ice purring “pourriture!’’—French 
it.” The man was being rude. The 
it him in the stomach with a tree or 
aeiing. Stukely sat down on the ground 
| igered a rope that ran from a peg in 
f to the side of this foolish tent. Mr. 
tas drew back and stood fingering his 
goof gold beads. A half moon of blood 
WW. at one end of his mouth. 

, )u do not know how strong I am. Go 
i the Russian said, ‘‘or you will be 


round this patch of turf hung a world 
m blouses and gaping faces with hair 
ytied by sweat. The campers gave forth 
nurous sound that made some spring 
cely coil itself, while his stomach was 
at oval in him and he could strangely 
, mself sobbing. This spring uncoiling 
‘uit him to his feet and then an incal- 
al» whirlwind blew fire on his neck and 
t) silken world squawked in his ears. 
, dsht for his head, babe!” 
sxye made of black velvet came close 
ukely struck it. It hid itself in folds 
low flesh and vanished. Stukely 
at air, pinioned by arms around his 


If you like being browbeaten by this thug, 
goon! You’ve all had an opportunity to see 
how much his strength amounts to now. 
He’s nothing but some sort of cheap prize 
fighter who knows-how to hypnotize a 
little!’”’? She spoke with a sharp and firm 
deliberation that recalled Stukely’s first 
governess making mention of jam on clean 
white trousers, and he had a fancy of her 
spanking everybody. Exactly as a goy- 
erness, she turned on the young farmers 
beyond the tent and ordered, ‘‘ Please lift 
that up!” 

‘Quiet, bud,”’ Joe whispered in Stukely’s 
ear; ‘‘you’re through! If this hawg makes 
a move I’m gonna stretch him!” 

“Mr. Stukely thrashed him!” Olive 
Puddy chanted. “Mr. Stukely thrashed 
him! Mist Oh, looky! He’s eryin’!” 

The man knelt as a stone penitent in 
some cathedral’s vestibule, with his palms 
pressed on his eyes and a shoulder glowing 
through his ripped shirt, Stukely mumbled 
“Oh!” in a surf of shame that carried him 
three steps toward the heaving muscles of 
the Russian’s yellow back, and then he 
stood trying to think what to say. He had 
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Sold only in ‘i 
NEWARK Shoe 4 
Stores—of which 
there are over 400 
in the United States f 


GIVE DOUBLE THE WEAR 


The most amazing 
value for the money 
ever known! 


57 Exclusive 
Styles 


After 9 months wear by 
a Baltimore Postman! 


Slit shows thickness of sole after daily 
wear for nine months, covering ten 


miles each day! THEY DO WEAR! 


The ideal shoe for Policemen, Postmen, 
Firemen, Street Car Men, Railroad Men, 
Mechanics, Truckmen, Farmers, Salesmen and men in all walks 
of life who are ‘‘hard” on shoes. A shoe for every purpose and 
a style FOR DRESS, WORK, EVERY DAY AND SUNDAY. 


Double the Wear j 
In Every Pair! 


Order by No. 9341 
Stylish Dark Tan Bal in 
the latest French toe 
Last Goodyear Welt 
—TUFHIDE Soles, 
live rubber heels— 
snappy perforated 
effect between 


The wear you get out of a pair of NEWARK 
TUFHIDE-soled Shoes is so far out of proportion 
to the ordinary life of a sole, that you begin to 
wonder if they are ever going to wear out! It is 
almost unbelievable the length of wear men claim 
they get out ofa pair of these shoes. 
And what astonishes men even 
more, is the fact that shoes of such 
downright durability, elegance’ of 
style and richness of finish can be 
bought for only $3.50, 


rows of 
stitching. 
$3.50 


Order by No. 9316 
Tan Goodyear Welt, U. S. 


Our enormous annual output of over Army style in the famous 


5 million pairs of shoes, sold direct to you U. S. Army Last, with 
through our own 4oo branches in the oft toes) shea vyandaraine 
United States is the reason why we ax wt TUTHID B 
can sell such a marvelous value for eee CES E 
Soles; live rubber 


only $3.50. 


NEWARK TUFHIDE-soled Shoes will 


give you a world of satisfaction. Most 


heels, soft pliable 
uppers with large 
tongue sewed 


comfortable. The last word in fashion- 
able correctness. Made in popular lasts on both 
and favored leathers. sides to 

keep out (7% 
If there isn't a NEWARK Shoe Store dirt and 
in your city we will be glad to fill your grit. ( 
order by mail. Buy a pair NOW and $3.50 


experience for yourself what a marvelous 


shoe the NEWARK TUFHIDE-soled 
Shoe is. Descriptive folder mailed on 
request. 


Order by No. 9313 

A very practical Fashionable 
model in a Dark Tan Blucher 

with medium rounded toe 
Goodyear Welt TUF- 
HIDE Soles and live 
rubber heels —A 
roomy, comfort- 
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committed this ruin and his fist had swelled 
that ear now puffed and odious against the 
man’s black hair. It was an awful business 
and shameful to behold. 

“T_I’m very sorry I 

Joe Fancher bawled, grabbing him from 
behind, ‘“‘Babe, shut that off! You ain’t 
gonna disgrace your mamma an’ the Rey- 
erend Kent or none of us by tellin’ that 
snake you’re sorry! Gentlemen fight like 
gentlemen! Look how he’s did your front 
side with his tooths! Come on away from 
him! If he’s gonna fight any more, let the 
dawg stand up an’ start it! Here, you 
skinny boy! Where’s that Nicoll kid that 
was so admirin’ this snake? You, there,” 
he told Uncle George’s assistant secretary, 
“set your man on his feet if he wants to 

o on!” 

Mr. Nicoll looked at the kneeling figure 
beside the smashed camp stool and then 
his gray eyes shifted to Stukely’s chest with 
its crescent of raw marks on brown flesh, 
and then he said hoarsely, “I—I’m not in- 
terested in your proposition,”’ as if he re- 
peated aloud the phrase of a dictated letter 
in the safe sanity of the Amasset Trust 
Company’s offices. 

“We'd all much rather this didn’t go 
on,”’ the refined Mr. Windlesham twittered. 

“Goodness gracious, fried face,’ Joe 
breathed, “‘how’s it concern you-all? This 
is a man’s business! You’re all so civ’lized 
you'll let this yella dawg slap a lady’s face 
an’ make fools of yourselves when this two- 
cent Russian woodpussy tells you to! Keep 
your mouth outa my way or I’ll have the 
babe here bury your remains so deep your 
kin’ll have to use an oil-well digger to find 
’em! Yeh, I’ll make you look like Queen 
Jezebel when the dawgs had her for free 
lunch! Burn the grass! Come on home, 
Stuke! You'll get no more fight outa this 
tripe! Store’s shut! When that man-eatin’ 
tiger gets done nursin’ his black eyes, tell 
him my name’s Joe Fancher an’ I’m this 
kid’s third cousin on his mamma’s side 
an’ fightin’ runs in the Stukelys even unta 
the tenth gen’ration! We're bofe of us 
preachers’ sons an’ we could lick you all— 
ladies included—with one hand in a sling! 
Gimme room or I’ll breathe an’ blow you 
to Mexico! Come on, ace!” 

Stukely lurched away from all these star- 
ing eyes and tried to trot toward the 
shadow and respectability of the orchard, 
while Joe whistled belligerently beside him 
with an arm about his waist and the bull 
Erasmus raised a shout of victory. 

‘Like he’d done somethin’ !”’ Joe snorted. 

“That was awful, Joe!” 

“No, bud, it was pretty good! You just 
gotta remember to keep one foot more be- 
hind, an’ when you're fightin’ a heavier guy 
than you, duck your fool head faster. But 
it was grand, an’ the reverend’ll be awful 
happy proud of you, an’ I never did enjoy 
a fight so much that I was just a sorta 
towel-swinger in!” : 

“But what was it all about, for heaven’s 
sake?”’ 

Joe rounded his eyes into sapphires and 
said, ‘‘Why, don’t be so sad about it, babe! 
You sound like Jasper Whibble out in 
Eutropius when he fought Orville Tucker, 
old man Lacy Tucker’s second boy. Or- 
ville kinda heaved me over the fence one 
day an’ Jasper got very sore about it, 
’cause we were extremely thick with each 
other, an’ he rooined Orville grand! ’N’ 
then he was all melancholy an’ asked me 
why he did such a thing! ’Tain’t compli- 
mentary to me, son! Am I nothin’!’’ 

“Oh, shut up! I know that’s why I did 
it, you fool! But a man ought to be civi- 
lized an’—an’ think what he’s doing! I 
don’t think there is any such thing as civi- 
lization, Joe!’’ Stukely complained, stop- 
ping short. 

“Goodness gracious, fella! You’re get- 
tin’ awful wise for a man your age! But we 
gotta pretend we’re civ’lized to keep the 
heathen from mockin’ us an’ so’s nice old 
guys like the reverend’ll sleep happy an’ 
hopeful, thinkin’ the world’s gettin’ better, 

pats ” 


” 


“‘Father’ll have fits when that Puddy 
child or some other idiot tells him about 
this, Joe,”’ Stukely brooded, wincing as his 
shirt rubbed one of the wounds. 

“Go on, babe! He’ll —— What you 
want, fella?” 

Young Nicoll came loping alongside their 
halt and said respectfully, “‘Why, an old 
gentleman—a clergyman—came into the 
house just then when I was waiting for 
Miss Betts to come back after she’d talked 
to the mast—— to Marovas, and said he 
was Doctor Kent and he’d come back about 
his spectacles, and Mr. Stukely was with 


him, and I said I’d go find you, be 
couldn’t find the spectacles he wante 
when I found you, you were sort of 
and I didn’t want to interrupt you 

“Uh-huh! I knew he’d forget hisr 
glasses,”” Joe yawned; ‘‘and I’ll he 
find ’em. Come on, babe! Aw, whe 
scared of? The reverend’ll likely be, 
dignant with me for lettin’ you figh 
he’ll prob’ly kiss you on the snoot an’ 

“Go find his glasses and get him 
here before he sees me, Joe! Joe,’’ Si 
implored with the boom of his father 
already in his ears, “‘do that an’ I’ll 
your milking for next week. I’ll—I’l] 
the barn all next winter.” 

“Goodness gracious, guy! Don’t 
faintin’ on me! A’right, you stay h 
an’ I’ll protect you from your poppa! 
here, son,’’ said Joe, and trotted swif 
the orchard. 

Young Mr. Nicoll started after the 
bluejacket and then came nervously 
to Stukely and faltered, ‘“‘C-can I g 
some water or something, Mr. Kent 
awe in his eyes. $ 

“No, thanks.” 4 

The clerk twitched his freckled ea} 
stuttered, ‘‘I—I wonder if you’d gi 
the name of y-your boxing master?’ 
“Never had any. I box with Joe nc 
then.” | 
“G-golly! And—and I’ve got 
court plaster in my suitcase down 
tent. Would you like that for whe 
mas—— where Marovas bit you? | 
must be frightfully painful. Isn’t 

Stukely felt a strange rising of his 
and looked down at the red drops. 
in a neat are close to his breas 
Rather nice contrast of colors. The; 
under the brown skin heaved gracef 
he breathed. He said, “‘Oh, no, than! 
all right in a day or so. Plaster’s f| 
scratches, anyhow. This sort of thing! 
ter if you just let it alone.’’ He foul 
ruins of a cigarette in his pocke 
straightened it on a palm, while thi 
hunted something else to say to or 
had thrashed Dmitri Marovas. 
““M-Mr. Stukely’s a friend of youj 


= 


Company. It was too much brillia‘ 
him and his Adam’s apple dis 
thrilled. 

After a time he said feebly, “tf 
father’s a clergyman, too,” as if tha 
a sort of link between himself an) 
splendor. } 

“Really?’’? Stukely yawned, ani 


gers. So Stukely said, ‘Here, wou! 
mind waitin’ here until Joe comes bek 
telling him I’ve sneaked into the ga‘ 

“Oh, I’d be glad to!” S 

Stukely smiled upon his slay! 
sneaked, by a wide curve, around th\ 
table garden’s eastward wall, into ths 
back door of the cool garage, observ! 
by Herod and Zenobia, who were ti! 
eight new pigs to squeal in the pen ni 
barns. The big doors of the little ei 
building were nearly shut, and (il 
bathed his cuts at the faucet and swid 
water gratefully. As soon as Joe 
Doctor Kent’s reading glasses andJ 
George’s big car was gone again, it will 
ripe time for much liniment. Yes, ani 
thing tumulous and strange was sp 
behind his left ear! His father wou 
to know of this sometime, but it ei] 
shaded diplomatically into a letter ted 
ampton and tactfully dismissed as 
unpleasantness when the old maid 
back from his holiday. Joe could a 
joke out of the thing and Docto)hl 
would merely shake his white curls! 
gravely sententious on the use of tt! 
the duties of a civilized man and —- 

“Mamma!” yh 

He stiffened. That was Olive ]¢ 
yell and there came the familiar )W 
sound of her mother’s answer from 
the highway. Dammit! Stukely ie 
his tongue. ay 

“Mamma! Three ladies want 2 


marry him right off an’ not Wi 
(Continued on Page 156 
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(Continued from Page 154) 
longer for Mrs. Fancher to die off! Yup! 
And Eddie Buck’s goin’ to drive two gentle- 
men down to Poughkeepsie ’cause the 
camp ’s all busted up!” 
“Why, Olive! Why’s the camp busted 
up, lambie?”’ 

“’Cause Mr. Stuke thrashed Mr. Maro- 
vas,”’ Olive screeched impatiently; ‘“‘and 
y’oughta seen his eyes! You seen Mr. 
Stuke, mamma?’ 

After a second of rank anguish Stukely 
heard Mrs. Puddy’s voice approaching, and 
the fat kind woman said in the voice of 
kind fat women who have been running 
across roads on a hot day, “‘Now, quit 
yellin’, Ollie! Doctor Kent’s come back 
an’ he’ ll hear you say Stukely was fightin’ 
an’ you'll get Stukely i in trouble. Come on 
home!”’ she urged. “Mamma might give 
you a nice piece of cake.” 

“Naw,” said Olive; “I wanta find Mr. 
Stuke. Mr. Marovas bit him on the belly.” 

“Ollie! That ain’t a refined word!”’ 

el. don’ t care! Mr. aeaae thrashed 
him an’ I’m goin’ to marry —— 

“Hush up, Ollie! You ll make old 
Doctor Kent hear you, an’ preachers don’t 
like their boys fightin’!’’ Mrs. Puddy cau- 
tioned. ‘‘ Whatever did Stukely fight him 
for?”’ 

“T dunno, mamma! But he threw him 
clean over a tent an’ then the tent come 
down an’ Mr. Stukely pulled his shirt off 
him an’ bunged his eyes shut. Why don’t 
preachers like their boys to fight, mamma?”’ 

“Cause they don’t, lambie; a preacher’s 
folks have to be nicer than us,” said this 
matron, ‘“‘for an example.” 

“What’s an example, mamma?”’ 

“Tt’s a kind of thing, Ollie,’’ said her 
mother. ‘‘So come on home and don’t yell 
any more, ’cause Stukely’s a big boy an’ 
they hate bein’ scolded. I don’t see why 
the campers are all leavin’.” 

“’Cause Mr. Stuke thrashed Mr. Maro- 
vas, and now,” Olive reported, “‘all the 
ladies say Mr. Marovas ain’t nice and it 
was silly to call him master and he ain’t a 
real Rushun or nothin’, and they’re all 
goin’ back to N’York and a lady ast me is 
Mr. Stuke married an’ I said I’m goin’ to 
marry him and she kind of laughed. She 
has sticky-out teeth, mamma. F Oh, 
there’s Doctor Kent! Doctor Kent, you rd 
ought to’ve seen Mr. Stuke’’—after an un- 
defined sound, Olive resumed—‘“‘thrash 
Mr. Mar Aw, mamma!”’ 

One narrow panel of crack showed to 
Stukely his father’s black coat and the 
curly whiteness of his hair passing the 
doors of the garage. The ecclesiastical 
voice said, ‘Olive? Oh, is that you, Mrs. 
Puddy? I’mso blind in this light. My poor 
old eyes get worse and worse. What were 
you saying about Stuke, Olive?” 

Joe Fancher came babbling, “Here’s 
your glasses now, reverend. You’d left ’em 
on the dinin’-room windy sill. Come on, 
sir! You’re keepin’ Uncle Gawge waitin’. 
Olive, you go home an’ 

“Naw, ” said Olive, ‘I’m goin’ to marry 
Mr. Stuke now, "cause he’s awful nice and 
thrashed Mr. Marovas and he has lovely 
eyes and I wanta see where Mr. Marovas 
bit him on the stummick and 

Stukely descended the ladder of his years 
and became nine instead of nineteen. He 
slid under the little motor car into the so- 
ciety of Ermyntrude’s four black kittens 
and much slimy oil. Music dinned in his 
ears and hid all other sound while he 
panted. The organ of Saint Philip’s Church 
resounded and white choir boys chanted 
anthems in praise of peace and his father’s 
barytone gushed the joys of universal fel- 
lowship. 

He would never be forgiven! His mother 
would swoon when she heard, and Uncle 
George would have apoplexy and even 
Norah would be shocked. 

“Where is he, Joe?” 

“Good gracious, how would I know, 
reverend? Aw, reverend,” Joe begged, ‘‘be 
reas’nable! This ape near killed me, an’ the 
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babe naturally went an’ rooined hin 
ain’t hurt bad! This dawg bit hims 
he’ll mebbe have a swelled jaw « 
brooses on his belly, but it was % 
fight! Uh-huh! And he rooined th’ 
entirely!” 

‘Joe, where is Stukely?”’ 

“Reverend, sir, I dunno! I }} 
talkin’ all peaceful with this Nic 
from outa Uncle Gawge’ s office. Di 
bawl the babe, sir, ’cause he did thi) 
account. This dawe’ s been slappin} 
on the dome an’ all swelled up lik¢, 
toad in May and hypnotizin’ i 
sisters an’ Gawd knows what! Aj 
ain’t any notion how handsome i] 
looked, sorta like Jesse’s boy Day 
he slew this G’liath back in Scriptuy) 
he looked extremely like you an’ —} 

‘Joseph!’ 

“Yes, sir,” said Joe Fancher me| 

Uncle George put in, ‘Gavin, «¢ 
an old woman! That child says the 
broken up and Stukely’s really don} 
fine thing, y’ know, exposing this ir) 
and —— 
“George, you have no children,” 
clergyman, clicking his ancient sil 
arette case rapidly in little ticks) 
Stukely could almost see it flash in} 
around the beautiful white curls \ 
shocked old face. ‘‘ You’ve no chile 
you can’t be expected to underst\ 
feelings. This is my boy and he’) 
terrible fight with this ruffian and 
ing from me. When he was little al 
home from school and hid under ij 
all afternoon, I always waited to he} 
mother call me up by telephone. ] 
never did, and I’ve never had thi 
tunity to talk to him after one of h} 
His friends were too loyal or he {y 
them too hard, or something, and th} 
told on him. I must see him at or 
and find him!”’ | 

“Gavin, if you scold that kid — 

% George, kindly go and look thrig 
barns. I’m blind and helpless, ar 
not be treated as a child!’”’ The fi? 
crashed out, almost in a sob, “‘ Joey 
look for him!” 

“A’right, reverend, only this i 
you’ ve raised up an’ not a litty-bittp 
singin’ yella hound dawg!” Joe ( 
“And you can’t make him civ’lizer( 
cents! I’ll go get him, for you, |} 
A’right, sir, I’m goin’! 

Stukely drew in his feet and el 
arms over his head. In the proforl 
ness he heard sounds far away anil 
if some child was being spanked sory 
Perhaps she was, and he didn’t c 
he might even spank Olive hims'! 
had ruined him! He would be fe 
brought to judgment. His fathy 
ery. This would be worse and lon} 
the time the head master wrote hc 
school that he’d been caught smo. 

“Stukely!”’ 

Stukely undid his hands and Ik 
the black ferrule of his father’s 
light from the opened doors an 
father’s patrician feet on the conct 
among the scared kittens. If he 
still, the dim eyes would never {i 
If 
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“Come out of there, my dear t 
“H-how did you know I was he 
The Rev. Gavin Kent said tr 
“By inference, son. You’re mucl 
to get under any of the beds a) 
Come and tell me all about it.|i 
Your whole face is black and blu’ 
see it distinctly!” 
“Th-that’s just oil, s-sir. I — 
“What a relief!’’ said the Re 
Kent, sitting down on the bench ailt 
off his spectacles. “‘Come here! 1), 


mind my coat! Now, how mucld 
think this lunatic weighs? And j) 
how tall is he? Taller than Joe? 
Well, do have a cigarette, my dear) 
begin at the beginning. You lt 
dreadfully tired. Where’s your he}! 
go on. 
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money and is properly unhappy, or 
»}he—or he—marries Z for love and 
; everybody else unhappy, including 
ay reader. : 
ith, crowding this last theme in popu- 
is the Illegitimate Child theme. Out 
fullness of my reading I should say 
‘here is practically nothing one cannot 
/ han illegitimate child. I have scant 
that the blunt comment of a prom- 
manager on this subject will serve to 
he birth rate of plays inspired by this 
. However, ‘‘Illegitimate children,” 
this feeler of the public pulse, this 
yostician of public reactions, “are as 
) ular—in a commercial sense—on the 
4as they are in real life.” 
h, the Certain Time idea. Something 
snebody must be done by a certain 
« a prospective heir must wed or a 
age must be paid or anything you 
(: must be done by a certain time. It 
ige-old device for creating and main- 
g dramatic suspense. 
zraphical plays abound in the mails. 
2ad scores of plays centered around 
sngton and Aaron Burr, Mr. Monte- 
1 of Mexico, the present Prince of 
, Lord Nelson and Lady Hamilton— 
@a tip, authors; there never has been 
sessful play written around Nelson 
dy H.—and, a prime favorite, the 
Jaton who achieved notoriety as the 
fante of a President of the United 
, early in the nineteenth century. 
fivhat farther on I shall advance a 
bp as to why so few biographical plays 
}(mmercially successful. Returning to 
§,Jaton, there is a play now headed for 
York, and receiving a great deal of 
favorable comment from out-of- 
reviewers, which is based upon the 
3nd influence of The Awful Mrs. 
¢, its titular réle. 
Vat constitutes a good play? What is 
jst the reader applies to the manu- 
5 on his desk? Years before he wrote 
reen Goddess, highly successful both 
4)ay and a motion picture, Mr. William 
Jt’, the eminent English critic, wrote a 
i koncerning and entitled Play Making. 
rst sentence in that treatise reads, 
ne are no rules for writing a play.” 
f ee and Professor Baker, among other 


rs of dramaturgy, are more definite 
tir instructions. But even their re- 
taents fall short of the play reader’s 
pi ty, because, generally speaking, they 
ather academically with the ideal 
Vivhile the play reader, employed by a 
hprcially minded manager to discover 
fice attractions, must calculate the 
\-making possibilities of every type of 
Yom highbrow sociological drama on 
1h musical farce and melodrama. 


| \hat Makes Plays Succeed? 


ne element in play construction, an 
n| t the presence of which induced me 
r/ hesy success for the muchly maligned 
e' Irish Rose; the absence of which led 
1d Weld failure for Eugene O’Neill’s 


——% 


! 
‘ad Welded: In a word, if you are in- 
| d, that element is action. By that 
o.ot mean noise, nor rapid physical 
yaent, nor the outcroppings of super- 
al es of plot and incident manifested in 
a2d big scenes. Rather it is a quality 
Yrable to the circulation of blood 
Ovhout the body. Action may be 
hb slow, quiet—a characteristic of the 
vot A. A. Milne—but it must be sus- 
If a technical defini- 
allowable, action is the movement 


2€ continuous. 


" 
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p ter or situation seem to take place in 
‘}esent, and more or less inevitably as 
‘2j)uman life. When, after assiduous 
d} of successful plays ranging from 
sil comedy to Shaw and Strindberg, 
vered this quality of sustained action 
Dé he one common element in them all, 
nelusion was inevitable that such 
1d is the vital necessity for a play’s 
ce. The trick is to recognize it beneath 
ojrlay of words. 
‘4 season my enjoyment of a delicious 
a morning paper and read a glowing, 
iastic review of Meet the Wife, Mr. 
ny Starling’s farce comedy featuring 
r}Boland. To the best of my recollec- 
n }had rejected the script after reading 
%) months previously. Bitterly I told 


i. was utterly ruined when I un- 


system of picking plays is based upon . 


} ay by means of which the changes in ° 
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myself that my perfect record was broken; 
that I had lost a hit. Shamefaced, I slunk 
into the office of my boss, Mr. Starling’s 
play broker. He greeted me with a beaming 
smile. 

“You were right!’”’ he told me. ‘‘Con- 
gratulations!”’ 

Dazedly I hunted up a copy of the report 
I had turned in on the manuscript. As I 
read it peace supplanted the turmoil in 
my mind. It had been my expressed opin- 
ion that there was a play, and a very good 
play, lurking in Mr. Starling’s ideas; but 
that the script needed more work put on it 
to develop it and to patch up some breaks 
in the underground action. The broker so 
advised Mr. Starling. 

While I was forgetting all about the play 
the author took it to Mary Boland. She, 
he had learned, was looking for a play of 
that type. Together Miss Boland and Star- 
ling conferred, consulted and ‘‘I wondered,” 
revising and altering the script. Then they 
took it to Stewart and French, the pro- 
ducers who had presented Miss Boland the 
previous season in The Torch Bearers. 
When further alterations and revisions had 
been made Stewart and French put the 
play into rehearsal, during which time more 
alterations and revisions were made. After 
a few weeks out in the sticks, which en- 
abled the author and producers to add 
other alterations and revisions, Meet the 
Wife was brought into New York—to play 
to capacity houses for the entire season. 


Rain as a Broadway Hit 


Nothing in the foregoing must be con- 
strued to imply any disparagement of 
Lynn Starling’s ability. There were made 
no more alterations and revisions in Meet 
the Wife, possibly not so many as have 
been made in any other Broadway hit. To 
the contrary, Meet the Wife is.the sole 
example I can recall at the moment of a 
play by an unknown author, such as Star- 
ling was when he submitted the play to his 
broker, going straight through to a big hit. 

While you are thinking over that hope- 
destroying statement, consider another by 
Richard Madden. He let himself be quoted 
as saying the odds against an unknown 
author getting a play successfully produced 
are 1000 to 1. I’ll take every wager offered 
me on the same proposition and give odds 
of 4000 to 1. 

The chief explanation for the above- 
given odds lies in the fact that there is no set 
procedure for the acceptance and production 
of plays. There are as many contributing 
factors to the ultimate presentation of 
a play as there are in a boarding-house 
hash. The inside stories of some re- 
cent successes will reveal the truth of this 
assertion. 

For example, Rain, now in its third sea- 
son with Jeanne Eagels. When Somerset 
Maugham’s story, Miss Thompson, ap- 
peared in magazine form it was given me to 
read and to report upon its adaptability 
for dramatic and screen versions. That was 
part of my job with Mr. Maugham’s Amer- 
ican brokers. I reported that there was 
undoubtedly a play in the story, provided 
someone could be secured to make the 
adaptation who could get by the censors. 

Mr. Maugham disagreed. ‘“‘No one can 
make a play out of it,”” he declared. ‘‘ How- 
ever, if anyone wants to try it he’s welcome 
to the story.” 

Séme months later Clemence Randolph 
and John Colton collaborated to make a 
dramatization of the story of Sadie Thomp- 
son, a girl of San Francisco’s red-light 
district fleeing from prison to the South 
Seas, coming under the influence of a mis- 
sionary who, trying to save Sadie’s jazz- 
loving soul, released in himself a tidal wave 
of long-pent repressions and inhibitions 
which swept his own soul out of his keeping. 
Adaptation would be a juster word for the 
superb piece of work the collaborators did 
with the extremely difficult material they 
had to handle. Although they lifted bodily 
whole sections of dialogue from the printed 
story, they injected into the play the one 
dramatic element necessary to make it ac- 
ceptable, an element omitted—purposely, 
of course—by Mr. Maugham because it 
was not in his conception of the character 
of Sadie Thompson. But the adapters 
presented the drab, sordid Sadie in a color- 
ful haze of romance. Upon her immorality 
they superimposed a softening, factitious 
charm. 


Managers, however, would not buy the 
play. After several rejections it came into 
the hands of Miss Eagels, recommended 
as a part that might interest her. One 
reading was sufficient for Jeanne. She saw 
herself as Sadie so vividly that she tucked 
the play under her arm and began some 
personal pilgrimages to the offices of Broad- 
way managers. Even Miss Eagels couldn’t 
allay the fears that flitted through every 
managerial brain that read Rain. 

Ultimately John D. Williams succumbed 
to the temptation. An expert director, Mr. 
Williams himself, a carefully chosen and al- 
most ideal cast, a star whose artistic ability 
and box-office attractiveness both rated 
above par, a vivid, vital play of masterful 
technical construction, not at all dependent 
for success upon its novelty, under the ban- 
ner of Sam Harris, who had bought a small 
interest in the piece and lent it the valuable 
prestige of his name—these were a few of 
the advantages Rain had. And yet, two 
nights before the play came into New York, 
so cold had been tryout audiences and re- 
viewers that Mr. Williams offered to sell 
out his interest in Rain for five thousand 
dollars. Two nights after it opened in New 
York, Williams refused an offer of twenty- 
five thousand for his interest. 

Before leaving Rain it may be interesting 
to know that there is one profit usually ac- 
cruing to a hit that Miss Eagels and the 
management will have to struggle along 
without. In similar fashion, as practically 
every Broadway manager turned down 
Rain as a play, so have the cinema mag- 
nates drawn back with horror-stricken eyes 
from it as a picture possibility. 

At one time Famous Players dallied with 
the idea longingly. Betty Compson, they 
thought, would be precisely the girl for the 
Jeanne Eagels réle. Betty thought so too. 
They told Will Hays how perfectly they 
agreed and asked him what he thought 
about it. 

“T don’t think,” said Will, putting on his 
famous smile. ‘In an already too- 
censorious world, how far would we get with 
a minister that has no more self-control 
than the missionary in Rain? Nothing 
doing !”’ 

Of a different result, but again as an ex- 
ample of a star, rather than the author, 
selling a play, may be mentioned Miss 
Ethel Barrymore’s vehicle of last season, 
The Royal Fandango, which some sarcastic 
second-thinkers dubbed The Royal Fiasco. 
The play was sent to Miss Barrymore. She 
read it and liked it. First off, Zoe Aikens, 
its author, had furnished the star with sev- 
eral previous hits. Secondly, Miss Barry- 
more saw herself in the principal réle; saw 
the réle’s values. She became enthusiastic 
over it—the rdle. 


Character Versus Company Plays 


“This is the play I want to do,”’ were, in 
effect, the words Miss Barrymore uttered 
to her manager, Arthur Hopkins, if I mis- 
take not. 

When a star is a lady with the tremen- 
dous box-office draw of Ethel Barrymore, 
when she is determinedly enthusiastic about 
the play of her choice, what polite manager 
can refuse? The play went on, but not for 
long. No one who witnessed the rehearsals 
was surprised. The play simply was not 
there. The character that had deluded Miss 
Barrymore was not strong enough, even 
when bolstered with all the star’s magnifi- 
cent artistry, to carry the deadwood of its 
environment. 

The story of the acceptance and produc- 
tion of The Old Soak differs from the pre- 
ceding as greatly as Benedictine differs 
from brilliantine. But the mention of Don 
Marquis’ big success brings up another re- 
quirement in the grand guessing contest 
known as play selection. 

Plays fall into either one of two catego- 
ries, which for the purpose of discussion may 
be termed character plays and company 
plays. No play that is not definitely one 
thing or the other can hope for success, al- 
though there is no law against a company 
play containing a star character. In the 
character play the story, action, other 
characters and plot development may be, 
and often are, subordinated to focus inter- 
est upon one especial and particular star 
character. Cyrano, Frank Bacon’s Light- 
nin’, The Old Soak are typical examples. 
as is The Lullaby, in which Florence Reed 
recently appeared. 
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The company play, per se, and also ipso 
facto, does not require the services of a star 
actor to carry it. In it ‘“‘the play’s the 
thing,’’ as Mr. Shakspere discovered one 
bargain-matinée day when he slipped a 
couple of understudies in Twelfth Night 
without suffering the loss of a single laugh 
or curtain call. The Bat, Abie’s Irish Rose, 
the musical comedy, Maytime, need no 
especial care in casting. They play them- 
selves, because they are good theater. It 
is the story, the plot and the progress of 
their characters that constitute their indi- 
vidual attraction. 

The character play, with its less rigid 
technic, is easier to write. But expert, ex- 
perienced authors, such as Avery Hopwood, 
prefer the company play because of the 
greater freedom it affords in choice of sub- 
ject and material, and its far greater com- 
mercial value. 

For several years The Old Soak’s com- 
ments on life in general have been a feature 
of .Don Marquis’ daily newspaper column. 
As Mr. Marquis’ column is widely syndi- 
cated, many thousands of people scattered 
all over the United States have chuckled 
over The Old Soak’s very human reflections. 


The Famous Parrot Speech 


It occurred one day to Philip Goodman, 
not then actively engaged in theatrical en- 
terprises, that a play built around the char- 
acter would have a wide appeal, with its 
consequential crush at the ‘box office. He 
spoke to Mr. Marquis about writing such 
a play. 

“Yes,’”’ said Mr. Marquis vaguely, and 
continued with the humorous verse he was 
concocting at the moment. 

Several weeks passed. Mr. Goodman 
again meeting Mr. Marquis, asked him if 
he’d thought over the idea. 

“Oh, yes,” smiled Mr. Marquis. “‘Er— 
what idea?” 

At length came the night at the Players 
Club when Goodman resolved that nothing 
but money would ever make Marquis sit up 
and take notice of the sterling idea Good- 
man was patiently carting around. 

‘““How much do you want to start writing 
that play?’? Goodman demanded, opening 
his check book to a blank page. ‘“‘One 
thousand—two thousand?”’ 

“T'll split the difference with you,” Don 
decided. ‘‘ Write the check out for fifteen 
hundred.” 

When Marquis finished the play Good- 
man took it to Arthur Hopkins, offering it 
to him on a fifty-fifty basis. The play was 
done over two or three times before the 
astute Mr. Hopkins decided it was in shape 
to cast and rehearse. Mentally searching 
for an actor equipped to play the title réle, 
Mr. Hopkins bethought himself of Harry 
Beresford, and sent for him. 

“Wish you’d read this,’ requested Mr. 
Hopkins. “But don’t read it for the play; 
read it for the character.” 

Mr.. Beresford reported that he liked 
the character so well he’d like to play it. 

‘““You shall play it,’’ Hopkins promised, 
“Sf the play is produced.” 

That conversation took place in Febru- 
ary. In August, six months later, came the 
first call for rehearsals. By that time Mr. 
Hopkins had decided upon the treatment 
to give the piece. While admitting that the 
play was timely as to subject matter and 
that it ‘had an easily understood, amusing 
and interesting character, a fair share of the 
credit for The Old Soak’s success must be 
accorded to Mr. Hopkins’ careful, thought- 
ful, wise, personal direction during re- 
hearsals. It was an apparent lack of direc- 
tion that helped the piece succeed. Scenes 
and characters moved so naturally that 
audiences were charmed by what they 
called its very simplicity; a remarkable bit 
of difficult direction, because the show was 
packed with hokum, which, if overelabo- 
rated or stressed, would not have been 
acceptable. 

No one who has seen The Old Soak will 
forget the parrot speech, in which the house- 
maid announces to her master that the 
family parrot has deceased himself by 
drinking some of the hooch the family 
bootlegger brought the Old Soak to sam- 
ple. To an accompaniment of tears the 
speech begins, “It’s Peter—he’s gone— 
dead-——seriously dead!”’ 

That oft-quoted speech was first written 
during a rehearsal on a piece of cardboard 

(Continued on Page 161) 
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telephone to business, now 


OW comes a new-type loud 

speaker; powerful enough to 
sound a broadcasted heart-beat; 
sensitive enough to voice the feel- 
ing in a mother’s croon. 

The loud speaker for the critical 
musician or the exacting radio 
engineer—with clearer articulation; 
wider sound range; and unvarying 
accuracy in pitch and tone. 

Heretofore the loud speaker 
problem has been to avoid deep- 
ening the sound, while increas- 
ing its volume. When you speak 
through a megaphone, your voice 
immediately deepens. 

The same principle applies to 
loud speakers. 
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The which goes 
Upright through a 
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Hodes bashed to lower its 


in attractive 
mottled ebony. 
Easily hooked in 
on any set with- 
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teries. 
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pitch. Bari- 
tone sounds 


like bass, 


soprano like 
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contralto. High notes tend to 
descend an octave, thus losing 
original character. 


A 20 year development 


Dictograph Sound Scientists ap- 
plied to this problem the research 
and results of 20 years in the mak- 
ing of super-sensitive sound in- 
struments—the Acousticon for 
the Deaf, the Dictograph for the 
Law, the Dictograph Loud Speak- 
ing Telephone for Business. 

They gave the loud speaker a 
clarity and width of range it never 
had; fixing the register so it must 
keep in pitch with the artist’s 
rendition. 

They created an articulating 
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with this amazing new loud speaker — 
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offer a new radio triumph 


device and an acoustically perfect 
horn which counterbalances any 
tendency for sound to see as 
it is magnified. 

With this new articulating Dicto- 
grand, you can hear with perfect 
accuracy anything your receiving set 
can take out of the air; the most deli- 
cate undertones; the faintest tremolos 
and harmonics: the softest diminuendos: 
wholly unaffected by being “‘stepped- 
up” in the horn. 


It defines every note . 
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cello from the violin, the flute from 
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you how to secure this 
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is laundries stick in shirt bosoms to 
it mussing and wrinkling. Coming to 
one in question one day, Mr. Hopkins 
dio Marquis, ‘‘We need a little some- 
more right in here; just a little.’’ Mr. 
uis thereupon borrowed a _ pencil, 
nthe shirt stiffener and accommodated 

h ne of the gems of the play. 

jing Harry Beresford his share of 

d for making it so, one suspects that 

n Hawley, the Old Soak, is by way of 

an actor-proof part; a part almost 

ever, experienced actor of the type 

} play satisfactorily. The basis for 

ispicion lies in the fact that Beres- 

jithe creator of the role, Raymond 
cock and Tom Wise, at the heads of 
sher Old Soak companies, all were 
yg the part at one time; no two of 
nilike, and yet all three of them suc- 
fly. When this happens to a character 
vit passes commercially, financially, 
.e profitable class of company plays. 
aly different, from the producers’ 
oint, was the character of Lightnin’ 
mes. Even before his death it was 
lly conceded that Lightnin’ would 
1 with Frank Bacon. 

J. Rain and The Royal Fandango it 
star who accomplished the sale of a 
3Jometimes a stage director gets back 
uthor and plugs his wares. For obvi- 
‘isons the names in the following re- 
‘e not in the least like the real names 

parties implicated in the production 

]; that gladdened Broadway late this 


e) N. Atitt is a writer of magazine 
¢ and the author of a play which 
eod a middling success some seasons 
Over a year ago he finished a mod- 
medy and, after several rebufis, 
e it with O. O. Ohho, one of Broad- 
*sousiest producers. As is usual, the 
af the sale stipulated that if the play 
y%t produced within a year, Ohho 
have to return it, free of all encum- 
i or pay Atitt an additional two 
dd and fifty dollars for the privilege 
ping the script for another six months 
eqaking up his mind. 

he is, fellow citizens, a vast differ- 
atween selling a play and having it 
ved. As a matter of fact a manager 
ot buy a play; he buys the right to 
12 it, for which he pays five hundred 
yusand dollars—whatever the author 
¢ —which dollars are to be deducted 
ie author’s royalties if, as and when 
rvalties shall accrue. The “sale” of a 
jally amounts to giving a manager an 
0\on it in return for a loan. Of course 
e\anager does not produce the play he 
i/ the advance. 

he is a young playwright running up 
yn Broadway who has paid many of 
8 with forfeited advance royalties. 
| a perfect genius for salesmanship. 
cer does he dash off a drama than he 
e\s to sell it by the irresistible magic 
ssalesmanship. Quite often when a 
ar recovers from the coma caused by 
thor’s oratory he reads the play 
‘and starts kicking himself severely 
den. It is nothing for the young man 
| iscussion to sell the same play three 
S.nd never have it even threatened 
| oduction. 


Atitt’s New Comedy 


ag the course of a season a manager 
'y more plays than he later feels he 
piduce. Or he buys a play on a certain 
e/, of a certain type, and later dis- 
i play on a similar subject, or of the 
@\"pe, which he prefers to the first one 
gzht. There are nine hundred and 
U)aine other reasons just as good which 
|; for a manager’s buying a play 
Never produces. As Mr. Keep N. 
iscovered when O. O. Ohho made 
slightest motion toward putting on 
t'new comedy. 
0 1 the three hundred and sixty-sixth 
mg after the signing of the original 
tit Atitt called upon Ohho. The gist 
‘onversation Atitt confided to U. R. 
01, a prominent, capable stage direc- 
rong just happened by chance, 
2G; intention, accidentally, without 
1) conscious or unconscious, all that, 
‘ 1appened to be walking along Forty- 
bn| Street when Atitt came out of the 
di; in which Ohho’s office was. Catch- 
Slit of Atitt, Allrong merely stopped 
isii1im how he was and all that sort of 
#,)2cause he rather liked Atitt and had 
Ss. him for many moons. 


THE SATURDAY 


Atitt complained that Ohho wanted to 
hold his script a while longer without paying 
any more money for keeping it inactive. 

“That’s out,” advised Allrong. ‘ What’s 
the play about?” 

Atitt told him. 

“Give me a copy of it,’’ suggested the 
stage director. ‘I’m sailing Saturday to 
superintend the London production of Six 
Authors in Search of a Production; but 
perhaps I can do something for you before 
I go, if you’ve done as good a job as you’re 
capable of doing.” 

The next afternoon Allrong took the 
script to A. Pullman Sleeper, another busy 
producer who had Allrong under contract to 
produce his plays. 

“Here,” suggested Allrong, placing 
Atitt’s play on the producer’s cluttered 
desk, ‘‘is a winner. A nice story about 
charming people; well done. Let me ask 
you to read it tonight so, in case you like it, 
you can arrange terms with Atitt before I 
sail on Saturday.” 

The next morning A. Pullman Sleeper 
frankly stated that he had to give Atitt 
credit for writing the cheesiest first act he’d 
ever read. 

“What did you think of the second and 
third acts?” Allrong asked. 

“T couldn’t get interested enough in the 
play to read ’em,’’ confessed Sleeper. 


Doctoring Sick Acts 


Allrong put the script in his pocket, 
bowed out, and chased up to the office of a 
third manager who, rumor reported, was in 
the market for a play on the type of Atitt’s. 
This third manager read the play that 
night, liked it, sent for a movie magnate, 
told him the story, and after the movie 
magnate practically agreed to buy the pic- 
turization rights of the play—thus insuring 
the third manager against a total loss— 
summoned Atitt and Allrong for the solemn 
ceremony of signing contracts for the play’s 
production. The next day Allrong sailed for 
London, leaving Atitt to the reflection that 
if his play never went on he was anyway 
two thousand dollars richer from the 
writing of it. 

When Allrong returned from London, 
months later, he and the third manager 
consulted long and arduously over the prob- 
lem of casting the piece. Some of the actors 
they wanted they found to be unavailable, 
contracted to other managers. Some of the 
actors the manager suggested were deemed 
incompetent, or incapable, or unsuitable by 
the director. Other actors whose virtues 
Allrong expatiated on were considered en- 
tirely too expensive by the manager. Having 
had a play produced once before, Atitt sat 
in a corner and talked to himself. Finally a 
cast was assembled, a scenic artist and 
builder engaged and—the play went into 
rehearsal. 

It opened in Cleveland or Canton or 
some place Ohioan. The way the first two 
acts were received indicated that after the 


_always necessary polishing and pruning, 


and one or two changes in the cast, they 
would be a great deal better than merely 
good acts. In short, the audience ate up 
the first two acts. But the third act was 
not so edible. Not nearly. The best any- 
one could say about it was that the quicker 
it went into the ash can the better every- 
body would feel. 

About the only thing in it that all agreed 
upon was that there was a woeful lack of 
comedy from curtain to curtain. Manager, 
Allrong, the cast, carpenter, property man 
and assistant electrician all doped out re- 
medial prescriptions to inject into the sick 
act. And then it was discovered that be- 
fore and during rehearsals Atitt, the author, 
had written himself out, as the phrase is. 
The well of his ideas concerning the play 
had been pumped dry. So there were man- 
ager and cast, handcuffed, so to speak, with 
two good acts and a weak sister whose dead 
weight meant the difference between a long 
run and a short one. 

In this dilemma Allrong sent for a master 
playwright, a friend of his, and one of the 
greatest technicians in the world. This 
master playwright, as a favor to Allrong, 
went West to see the show. He liked its 
possibilities so well that he consented to 
accept a large slice of all future royalties as 
compensation for writing a new third act 
and giving the already good two acts the 
further benefit of his expert touch. Natu- 
rally there was no quibbling over putting 
his name out as coauthor. It is a name 
that means money to the box office. 

After another week or two the play, with 
its new and comical third act, was taken 
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Ask Him 


how to fight film on teeth 


O you realize that leading 

dentists the world over now 
urge a new method of teeth 
cleaning? And that millions of 
people of some 50 nations follow 
their advice? 


Have you noted how many 
teeth now glisten—teeth which 
once were dim? If so, will you 
now learn what that method 
means to you? 


Film is unclean 


Film is that viscous coat you 
feel. It enters crevices, clings and 
stays. Soon it discolors, forming 
dingy coats, and teeth lose their 
luster. 


Film also holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. Germs 
breed by millions in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause 
of many troubles, local 
and internal. 


Despite all care, very | 
few people in the old 
days escaped those film- 
caused troubles. 


Then dental science 


awoke and sought ways a8 
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Protect the 
Enamel 


| Pepsodent disin- 
tegrates the film, 
|| then removes it 
| with an agent 
|| far softer than 
| enamel. Never || 
use a film com- || 
| batant which 
contains harsh 


methods were eventually discov- 
ered. One disintegrates the film 
at all stages of formation. One 
removes it without harmful 
scouring. 


Clinical tests have proved 
these methods effective. A new- 
type tooth paste has been created 
to apply them daily. The name 
is Pepsodent. 

This method has brought to 
homes the world over a new dental 
era. 

Correcting old mistakes 


It was also found that many 
old-fashioned dentifrices brought 
undesired effects. Often they re- 
duced the alkalinity of the saliva, 
which is there to neutralize mouth 
acids. They reduced the starch 
digestant in saliva, there to 
digest starch deposits on teeth. 


Pepsodent brings just opposite 
effects. It multiplies the alka- 
linity, multiplies the 
starch digestant. So 
these great natural 
tooth-protecting factors 
are increased. 


You and your family 
should learn now, if you 
don’t know, how much 

| Pepsodent means in your 
home. 


PAT. OFF. 


Pepsaodent 


REG. U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Youw’ll be amazed 


Send the coupon for a test. Note 
how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous 
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into Chicago. It ran there all spring. Be- 
fore it closed for the summer and its New 
York premiére, it had piled up a profit of 
thirty thousand dollars. The manager who 
couldn’t get sufficiently interested in it to 
read it through found nothing joyously 
exhilarating in the New York reviews of the 
play when it opened a week or so ago. They 
were unanimously and _ enthusiastically 
favorable. 

Why did not Ohho and A. Pullman 
Sleeper discern the merit and value in 
Atitt’s play? If the bald truth is to be told 
bluntly, it must be put on record that only 
a small percentage of our producing mana- 
gers have an adequate conception of what 
makes a good play. Nor do most of them 
comprehend the exact reasons for the suc- 
cess of plays. 

They select a manuscript to produce be- 
cause they like it. Pin them down to 
voicing the reasons of their liking and they 
fluff and bluff and otherwise show their 
ignorance. They like a character or they 
like a scene or they like the last play the 
author wrote. When you suggest that the 
last play the author in question wrote was a 
failure, they will account for the failure by 
saying it was badly produced or directed, 
or miscast, or badly something else. One 
of the contributing reasons for the accept- 
ance of a musical-comedy libretto a few 
seasons ago was a typographical error made 
by the stenographer who copied the author’s 
original script. This error changed the 
sense of a certain situation. The manager 
liked the way the scene read; told the 
author it was one of the best scenes he had 
read in years. Not until rehearsals began 
did the author know why the manager was 
so enthusiastic over the scene. 

It would be ridiculous to attribute dumb- 
ness and stupidity to our many successful 
producing managers. Most of them have 
cultivated a subtle sixth sense upon which 
they rely to guide them into box-office 
favor. The theatergoing public is their con- 
stant study. The Shuberts shelved an 
entire musical-comedy production upon 
which they had spent a sizable amount for 
preliminary expenses, and for which a cast 
and chorus had been engaged, because it 
was a romantic costume play, and because, 
after they began the preliminary work on 
the production, three other romantic cos- 
tume musical plays were brought into New 
York to fail; quickly. Rightly or wrongly, 
the Shuberts concluded that New York, at 
that time, did not want and would not 
patronize romantic costume musical shows. 
So they packed away their scenery and 
costume plates, dismissed cast and chorus, 
and turned their efforts in other directions, 
awaiting such time as public favor would 
swing again to the type of play they had 
contemplated. 


When Options Lapse 


The staff of assistants oftentimes is of 
negligible value to a manager for play selec- 
tion. Too many of these advisers are merely 
yesmen. His play reader may recommend 
a script to a manager. The manager reads 
it. Perhaps at the moment his mind is 
busy on the problem of reducing the salary 
list of his newest hit without losing his best 
actors and getting into a jam with Equity. 
He really doesn’t get much out of the play. 
He gives it to his casting director to read— 
and to pass on to his press agent to read— 
and to pass on to whomever the press agent 
feels like annoying. 

The criterion used by these gentlemen 
is much the same as the manager’s; they 
like the play or they don’t. Also, as the 
manager, their reasons for their likes are 
invented subsequently, not prior to the in- 
ception of said likes, 

the most optimistic statistics reveal 
two failures for every success, it is always 
safe to advise against acceptance. Conse- 
quently, if the manager’s gang cannot learn 
how the old man feels about the play they 
are apt to turn in vaguely discouraging re- 
ports. It is only another case of human 
nature running true to form. 

Suppose a manager does like a play and 
you, his adviser, like it not; and say so. It 
is not an act of prudence on your part to 
utter your objections too vociferously or 
irrevocably. How do you know but that 
the manager has seen something in it that 
you missed? Or he may simply get stub- 
born, and bullheadedly produce the piece— 
for a hit! Are you going to give him a 
chance to kid you for advising him against 
making a pot of money? Let the old man 
have his way. If the piece dies it’s his 
money he’ll lose, not yours. Yea, bo! 
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In the case of Atitt’s play, Ohho liked it 
enough to buy it. Any one of a number of 
things might account for his action in letting 
his option on it lapse; others in his office 
might have deprecated it; he might have 
seen a particular actor in its most important 
réle. Unable to secure the services of that 
actor, he hesitated to risk a production with 
another man in the part. A. Pullman 
Sleeper’s lack of interest may have been due 
to the fact that Sleeper had determined to 
make his next production a melodrama. 
Rich red-blooded melodramatic plays oc- 
cupied his interest to the exclusion of aught 
else. 

A classic example of the catch-as-catch- 
can method of play acceptance and produc- 
tion came to light a few years ago. Mr. 
Earle Booth, an actor and company man- 
ager who, through sheer merit and genius 
for organization, rose to the rank of colonel 
in the Regular Army during the World War, 
at the time I speak of was managing both a 
New York theater and the big musical- 
comedy company playing alongrun therein. 
The husband of one of the actresses in the 
cast brought Booth an original manuscript 
with the request that Booth read it and 
state frankly whether husband had any- 
thing or not. 

What Booth thought of the play he told 
his boss, one of the biggest producers in the 
country. 


The Cat and the Canary 


“Here is a weird thing that may be a 
world beater or the silliest junk ever 
dreamed of. There’s nothing halfway about 
this script. Hither it will be phenomenally 
successful or the flop of the ages. I think 
it’s worth taking a chance on. It can be 
produced cheaply; for not over ten thou- 
sand. I wish you’d read it. Don’t read it 
for the play; it’s altogether too wild to be 
reasoned with. Read it for the gamble; 
ten thousand against a million. And don’t 
let anyone else read it before you make up 
your mind.” 

But the manager let his reader and a di- 
rector and his stenographer read and form 
differing opinions of the play’s value. 
Realizing that everybody around the joint 
would get a chance to talk it to death, 
Booth took the script out of the manager’s 
hands. i 

Then began a search for a producer who 
would regard the matter not so much as a 
production of a play as a gambling oper- 
ation. In time the script reached a new 
firm of producers composed of a group of 
men who had made fortunes in strictly 
commercial enterprises and who had banded 
together to play around in show business 
for the fun and excitement of it. 

This firm of chance-takers decided to 
gamble with the script. Did they win? 
Sweet Liberty Bonds, did they? The play 
was The Cat and the Canary, second only 
to The Bat as the biggest money-making 
melodrama of recent years. 

While smiling indulgently at .the mis- 
takes of producing managers, it is well to 
remember that many queer things can hap- 
pen to a script to distort its good intentions. 
And also that an idea, no matter how novel 
or absorbing or amusing, is no good theatri- 
cally unless it be properly presented. Mr. 
Somerset Maugham could see no play in his 
Miss Thompson story. He was practically 
exclusively alone in seeing a play in The 
Camel’s Back, his unsuccessful venture of 
last season. This fall there will be produced 
a dramatization of his successful novel, The 
Moon and Sixpence. If it should fail it will 
not be for lack of good material. It will be 
because of a lack in properly presenting Mr. 
Maugham’s material; a fault of the dram- 
atizer, the stage director, the actor who 
portrays the artist of the story; in brief, 
the fault of everybody—anybody—except 
Mr. Maugham. 

An idea, let it be repeated, has little value 
in its nude or undressed state. For exam- 
ple, the dramatic germ which a noted Arctic 
explorer recently hatched in the enveloping 
chill of the North Polar regions. 

But so pleased was the explorer with the 
play that he wrote to a certain distinguished 
producer of New York, of international 
fame and prestige. The producer liked the 
story as lettered by the explorer. He cabled 
the author and his confederates that under 
no circumstances must they show their 
drama of life and its reactions to the North 
Pole to anyone until he, the producer, had 
seen it. When the explorer reached New 
York some months later the distinguished 
producer’s distinguished motor car was at 
the dock to receive him. With trembling, 
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eager, reverent, even greedy hand; 
producer took the play and asked 1 
plorer to meet him the following m¢ 
in the producer’s office. é 
Then the producer went home, 
read the play. And became viol 
alarmingly ill. At least, that is wh 
secretary told the expectant explorer 
he returned the script the next day. ' 
ten to the secretary, nine specialist 
unanimously urged the instant remo 
the producer to the thawing, lassituc 
climate of Palm Beach. :) 
Which was how the play came und 
astigmatic vision. Author had reqi 
the play broker who hired me to si 
play. Completing my reading of i 
most innocuous adjective I could di 
apply to it was “‘infantile.” But a P; 
terian conscience made me add that 
was a worthy idea gasping for air und 
smothering ineptitudes of the script; 
in the hands of an experienced, s 
dramatist that idea could be develo; 
make the script a commercially va 
property. And I recommended that t 
plorer make his peace as best he coul 
his ill-chosen collaborators and re 
frostbitten drama upon the broad 
petent bosom of an Owen Davis or an, 
Hopwood. At last report that advil 
been followed—though not so far as 
sieurs Davis and Hopwood are cone 
Addicts of the drama may yet shiy 
liciously at a North Pole play. 
Master technicians, Owen Davi 
Avery Hopwood. They know what 
with an idea. They are referred t 
merely because they are shining exa 
of expert workmen but rather to enec 
the at present unknown playwrights, 
ing against 1000 to 1 odds. Years ag 
Davis made a fortune for himself a 
Woods, his producer, with Nellie the 
tiful Cloak Model, Bertha the 
Machine Girl, and other Third A 
melodramas. He learned his techniea 
time. Some years later, trying to 
away from the lurid work with whi 
name was associated, he wrote a play 
action centered about an instrume) 
registering human emotions. I repor 
the play that the workmanship was 
lent, but the material not worth while 
and mechanical; inartistic. That pla 
resented the middle ground in Mr. ] 
career. Two years ago, when he 
artistic material with his flawless ti 
in the writing of Ice Bound, he we 
Pulitzer Prize! b 


Near Hits and Successes 


And Avery Hopwood. His first bi 
cess, Fair and Warmer, was rewri 
times before it reached Broadway. 
that time he has turned out, alone 
collaboration, Spanish Love, a ron 
comedy; The Bat, thrilling melod 
Ladies’ Night, uproarious bedroom 


author—a valuable gift in itself. He: 
an instinctive judge of the value of a 
to the box office. He writes for th 


sand dollars per annum! d 
But he did not learn what now he. 
from the writing of one play. It take 
and patience and everlasting cont 
plugging and plodding to become. 
lished as an author of successes. Iti 
cry, over an interval of long, discou' 
years, from A Very Good Man, the 
successful play which raised Mont 
out of the ranks of unknown a 
Cobra, his stirring sensational suc 
last season. Between those two 
Brown wrote a failure or two, one ¢ 
near-hits, and other plays that ne 
have been produced. But what he le 
from them he put into Cobra, a sple 
constructed and written play. Its 
of action never becomes melodral 
How intensely gripping, highly emo 
its story is may be imagined from th 
statement that the Cobra of the pla 
woman who, marrying for money, 1s 
mined to retain the light of her de sil 
(Continued on Page 165) — 


(Continued from Page 162) 

aishe would have married had he pos- 
<1 the wealth of her husband. Meeting 
4. in the burning of a hotel where she 
dolanned a rendezvous’ with him, she 
43 to this man, her husband’s friend, 
4 -oblem of explaining—or not—a letter 
rs concerning the rendezvous which 
sallen into her husband’s hands. A 
nous critic might say that it is but a 
rat of the well-worn Marriage for Love 

oney theme. The important thing, 
yany standpoint whatsoever, is that it 
s‘een handled from curtain to curtain 

she deft strokes of a master construc- 
mb. 
Vat do managers and readers look for 
nv plays? Novelty, a new twist to an 
‘ory, an interesting character, an ab- 
tig plot, suspense, conflict, mystery— 
at, of course. But principally and 
ts they look for love, because that is 
ecessary concomitant of success. A 
inust depict love, love and yet more 
so keen an observer as Mr. David 
|::0 once declared. Mr. Guy Bragdon, 
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g director for the Selwyn Office and a 
student of the theater, maintains that 
jwakening of love is the big box-office 
rition. The success of The Seventh 
aon, Cyrano, The Swan and Abie’s Irish 
s;would appear to furnish convincing 
rative evidence concerning the draw- 
ywer of love, no matter in what en- 
o nent or social plane it is portrayed. 
nagers are inclined to shy away from 
yof a biographical nature. They have 
d that plays covering the whole life of 
calster, or any considerable span of it, 
lly if it carries up to the moment of 
ath, are seldom commercially success- 
. study of them—and audiences—has 
2 to believe that the public does not 
riize such plays in paying quantities, 
ase they are subtly depressing. The life 
3 sphere of any man is a rather futile 
nto the majority of onlookers. The 
ie this impression of futility, uncon- 
y but inescapably formed in the 
¢ of audiences as they watch the prog- 
‘a character from birth, on through 
lity to age and decay, becomes fused 
‘heir opinion of the play itself. It all 
st amount to much, so the public looks 
yere for amusement and relaxation. 
reis always a market for amelodrama. 
ire hard to write; good ones, I mean. 
merican success of In the Next Room, 
ily duplicated in London, was in great 
<re due to the all-round skill of Elea- 
obson and Harriet Ford, who made 
yamatization. Miss Robson, an ac- 
sf superb ability and experience, and 
sord, a trained, clever, expert writer, 
it to their adaptation not only a 
righ knowledge of good theater and 
dyriting but also a fine quality of good 
ean element usually lacking in melo- 
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Wiat the Young Author Needs 


hire is always some manager looking ° 


alay with a foreign setting and locale. 
1). this connection I must confess to a 

‘e I might have made once which 
alhave undoubtedly altered the course 
subsequent life. To this day I mar- 
ashe enormous success of East is West. 
0: time there were five companies in 
yuntry and two companies in Eng- 
d aying this piece by Samuel Shipman 
ihn B. Hymer. The various mechan- 
sf its internal construction were so 
a one could hear the wheels creak 
y slowly revolved. The second act 
» substance, a dramatization of a 
giine story by a San Francisco news- 
ewriter that Hymer had made for the 
1 rille stage, but which he read to 
pan one day after the latter com- 
abe that he was having a heck of a 
eetting a second’ act to match his 

t. Now Mr. Shipman, the author of 
Larceny, The Crooked Square and 


® paradoxically titled dramas, is an ex- 
sed and successful playwright. There- 
°}: must know what it was he put into 
oN West, besides a large amount of 
KU, that carried it to one of the biggest 
dost discussed hits of recent years. 

Bt I'll never know. All I can do is 
in the stars of my destiny that East is 
vas not given to me to report on. 

Wit, then, in conclusion, is the best 
¥|}> get a play accepted? The truth 
P6's to be that an unknown author 
someone back of him to push his 
ré Once in an age a broker can do it; 
némes an actor or a director can break 
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the ice, as we have seen. In rare instances 
a social acquaintance, a pinochle partner 
of a manager can secure admittance for an 
author. Once ina blue moon an author has 
a wealthy friend with a lot of loose money 
which, it is reported to the manager, he is 
willing to back the author’s play with. A 
very few plays each year are brought to 
light—and managerial attention—through 
such agencies as the Harvard Society and 
other organizations devoted to the field of 
the drama. Sometimes the manager of a 
stock company can be persuaded to try out 
a new play. Abie’s Irish Rose was first 
played by a stock company in Los Angeles. 
But aside from friends who have already 
won their place in the theatrical world, 
what the young author most needs is, in the 
words of Dumas’ Armand, “‘Courage, Ca- 
mille!’”? And patience. Managers are al- 
most as human, under the skin, as you 
and I. Their mistakes cost them a lot of 
money, sometimes; and, even as you and 
I, a decision made today may not seem so 
wise after a night’s sleep. Furthermore, 
one never knows when a seed, planted at 
random, will take root and flourish. 


The Hope of the Beginner 


Some six years ago a story appeared in a 
magazine; a delightful yarn whose prin- 
cipal character was that of an old man in 
an old ladies’ home. The reader for George 
C. Tyler suggested that it would make a 
corking comedy. Mr. Tyler was lukewarm. 
Some months later there came into Tyler’s 
office the draft of a dramatization of the 
story. It was badly done, clearly the work 
of an inexperienced hand. But it served to 
reawaken Tyler’s reader to the possibilities 
of the story. With Tyler’s permission the 
reader tried to interest other producers in 
the story. Finally Mr. Lee Kugel took the 
story. Months later he told Tyler’s reader 
that he had grown cold on the proposition. 
Here the curtain falls for a second to de- 
note the lapse of four years. One day 
somebody said something to Mr. Kugel 
that made him think of something else and 
that in turn reminded him of another mat- 
ter, which in turn—anyway, he remem- 
bered the story of the old ladies’ home. He 
dug it up, looked around for a dramatist 
temporarily not engaged, found Rachel 
Crothers, and asked her to make a stage 
version of the story. She turned out Old 
Lady 31, Emma Dunn’s delightful success. 

As the original author of So This is Lon- 
don remarked after George Cohan had com- 
pleted transforming an artistic novelty into 
a smashing box-office hit, ‘It may not be 
my play, but the royalty checks are mine, 
and they are unbelievably soothing.” 
Therein lies the hope of the beginner, the 
goal of the unknown author, the balm in 
Gilead, the triumph to be won in the land of 
Israel. Some day, somehow, he’ll put over 
a hit, and begin studying the box-office 
statements that accompany large royalty 
checks. 

Oh, yes, I’ve written a play; a couple of 
them. The first one—you see it was like 
this: I’d no sooner finished it than I ran 
into the husband of a prominent woman star. 
He told me wife needed a play. I told him 
I needed a woman star. He read the play; 
liked it. So did wife. Likewise, wife’s 
manager. The play went into rehearsals be- 
fore I could spend my advance royalty. 
Everybody liked it so well—it was, really, 
so well written—that scarcely a change was 
made in the lines. On the opening night, 
out of town, at the end of the second act 
everybody from the manager down to the 
stage-door tender fell kissingly upon my 
neck and told me what a woolly wolf I’d 
turned out to be. At the end of the third 
act nobody would speak to me. The play 
somehow went all to pieces in the last act. 
A flock of play doctors were sent for. They 
came, took one look at the patient—and 
the next train back to New York. At the 
end of a month we sang the requiem. 

But I’ve got a play going on this fall 
that, if it is properly cast, if the manager en- 
gages a good director, if the director agrees 
with my notions of the proper treatment to 
accord the play, if the cast are enthusiastic, 
if the scenic artist does a good job, if the 
manager after the first unsettled, hectic, un- 
satisfactory performance doesn’t get dis- 
couraged and turn his attention elsewhere, 
if the play plays to enough money to keep it 
out on the road till it’s in shape, and if we 
can secure a good theater on reasonable 
terms when we’re ready to bring it into New 
York, if Anyway, I’ve got a play go- 
ing on this fall, if the manager doesn’t 
change his mind. 
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His dad told him how to 
buy his shoes 
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You can easily imagine this young man’s fine 
old dad, well-groomed and upstanding, taking 
his son to his own tailor, haberdasher and shoe 
dealer, simply to make sure that his son’s ap- 
parel be in keeping with his position in life. 
That means the son wears Just Wright Shoes. 
His father recommends them because men who 
think of shoes in terms of correct style, unques- 
tioned quality and honest value, invariably 
are satisfied with the Just Wright Shoe. 
Priced at $10 and $11. 
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THE FIRST FAMILIES OF AMERICA 
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exactly where gold and jewels were to be 
found, but had been too occupied with 
press of other duties to do their own finding. 

One of the best things that the proud 
Spanish explorers did was, to go back to 
Spain or Mexico with their eyes popping 
out on their cheeks and tell some other 
amateur explorer all about a vast mass of 
jewels that they had been too busy to 
pick up. 

These imaginative reports were greatly 
assisted by two popular legends that were 
current in Spain during the exploring period; 
one of which dealt with a Fountain of 
Youth whose waters were supposed to pro- 
duce results even more effective than those 
popularly ascribed to the more modern 
gland operation, and the other of which had 
to do with seven mythical and extremely 
wealthy cities believed to have been founded 
in the midst of the Sea of Darkness by a 
priest of Lisbon who had left Spain a few 
jumps ahead of invading Arab hordes. 

The Spanish adventurer who cruised the 
shores of the New World without picking 
up anything more valuable than a sun- 
burned neck and a severe attack of malaria 
would save his face, on returning home, by 
stating that he had been on the verge of 
discovering the Fountain of Youth or the 
Seven Cities when his powder gave out or 
his armor sprung a leak, obliging him to 
turn back. 

It was from one of these lying adventurers 
that Panfilo de Narvaez heard the good 
old yarn about the Fountain of Youth 
and the Seven Cities and rushed off to 
America to discover them. He came back 
to Spain empty-handed, but swearing sol- 
emnly that he would have reached the 
Seven Cities and the Fountain of Youth if 
he hadn’t encountered an unusual stretch 
of weather—the same stretch, probably, 
that tourists usually strike when they 
travel nowadays. 

Cabeza de Vaca, one of three survivors 
of a wreck in which Narvaez lost his life, 
took up the search in 1536. He worked his 
way up the Rio Grande and ran into a tribe 
of Indians who claimed that their ancestors 
had originated in seven great caves. At once 
his heated Spanish imagination twisted 
the seven caves into the Seven Cities; so 
when he went back to Spain to explain 
why he had failed to deliver the goods, he 
was able to decorate his remarks about the 
Seven Cities with large amounts of exciting 
embroidery. 


Tidings of the Seven Cities 


In 1539 the Spanish governor of Mexico 
became so inflamed over the stories that he 
sent Marcos de Niza to find the Seven 
Cities, and with him he sent a negro guide, 
Estevan, who had been with Cabeza de 
Vaca when he failed to find anything. 
Estevan went on ahead of De Niza until he 
reached the pueblo of Zuni, which then 
consisted of seven villages; and for some 
reason best known to the Indians, they 
proceeded to kill Estevan—possibly be- 
cause he overplayed his hand in trying to 
convince the Indians that Pope Alexander 
VI was quite within his rights in giving 
away their land. 

When word of Estevan’s death was 
brought back to Marcos de Niza, his 
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enthusiasm for exploration rapidly 
evaporated. He viewed the Zufii pueb- 
los from a distance, misunderstood 
the name of the place and thought it 
was called Cibola, and then hurried 
back to Mexico to spread the glad tid- 
ings that he had seen the Seven Cities 
of Cibola, but had been unable to 
visit them because he had seen a vision 
warning him that it was time to go 
home and engage in other lines of 
endeavor. 


Spanish Oppression 


In the following year Francisco Vas- 
quez de Coronado followed De Niza’s 
footsteps with 300 soldiers and several 
hundred empty sacks in which to carry 
away the jewels from the Seven Cities. 
He took De Niza as a guide; and De 
Niza’s tales of the wealth of the Seven 
Cities had been so hair-raising that the 
expedition was accompanied by the 
very cream of the Spanish nobility in 
Mexico. The excitement among the 
Spanish cream was intense as they 
marched into Zufii; but the revulsion 
of feeling among them was even more 
intense when they discovered that 
Zufhi was a regulation Indian village 
with the usual number of dogs slum- 
bering twitchingly in the dust outside 
of the adobe houses, and that the only 
portable treasure in the place consisted 
of large numbers of black, white and 
red pottery bowls that wouldn’t have 
brought fifty dollars at any Spanish 
auction. 

Still on the lookout for’gold and jewels, 
Coronado and his men investigated all the 
other pueblos, working over into the Hopi 
country and discovering the seven Hopi 
pueblos on their three mesas, and wander- 
ing as far east as Kansas. For the next 140 
years Spanish explorers and missionaries 
made themselves at home in the pueblos, 
living freely on the Indians’ property, and 
never hesitating to suppress the Indians’ 
practices and beliefs whenever they felt so 
inclined. 

Considering the fact that the Pueblos 
couldn’t understand how, when, where or 
why Pope Alexander VI got the right to 
interfere in their affairs, they endured their 
annoyers with comparative equanimity, 
and only killed a few of them from time to 
time when their activities disturbed the 
Pueblo gods and consequently wrecked the 
crops. They grew more and more peevish, 
however, over the Spaniards’ persistence in 
ignoring the Indian form of government, 
which had always proved entirely satisfac- 
tory to the Indians, and in forcing on them 
the Spanish form of government, in which 
they were not even remotely interested. 

At length, in 1680, the heads of the dif- 
ferent pueblos abandoned their time- 
honored custom of never interfering in 
anybody else’s affairs—a custom which still 
obtains in Pueblo circles—and got together 
for the purpose of slaughtering the Spanish 
soldiers and priests and adventurers. They 
were only moderately successful, since they 
killed only two-thirds of the priests and 
only 375 colonists out of 2350. 

For the next twelve years the Pueblos 
were independent of the Spaniards; but at 
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Hopi Snake Priests Stroking a Peevish Rattler 
to Soothe it Before the Dance 


the end of that time, in 1692, they were re- 
conquered by Diego de Vargas, who de- 
stroyed some of the villages and put many 
of the Indians to death. At that time De 
Vargas limited each Pueblo to a certain 
area, and a form of grant was issued to each 
Pueblo covering the land to which he lim- 
ited him. These grants, issued in 1692 by 
Diego de Vargas, are the source of all land 
titles among the Pueblos; and back to them 
the Pueblos always go when they dust off 
their troubles, which are always land trou- 
bles, year after year and lay them solici- 
tously and hopefully before the Great 
White Father at Washington. 


An Ancient Government 


With very slight differences the Pueblo 
Indians today are exactly as they were 
when the negro Estevan ran afoul of them 
in 1539. They were not workers in wool in 
1539, for they had no sheep until the Span- 
iards brought them into the country; but 
they were skilled weavers of cotton cloth 
and excellent horticulturists, possessed of 
the ability to make more provender grow in 
unlikely places than any so-called civilized 
people on earth. 

Their form of government, basically, was 
what it is today and what it had been for 
hundreds and possibly thousands of years; 
and their strange gods and their beautiful 
myths and their involved chants and their 
intricate dances had come down to them 
unchanged through the centuries, and re- 
main unchanged at the present time. 

In bygone ages, hundreds of years before 
the Spaniards came, the great river valleys 
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of Arizona; New Mexico, Colorado a 
Utah were filled with thousands 
pueblos. Where their inhabitants yw, 
or when they went or why they we 
no historian or archeologist kn 
All that is known is that they 
existed and that the little crescent 
pueblos in Northwestern New Mexj 
together with the Hopi villages on 
three mesas of Tusayan, is the 
stand of a vanishing and interestiy 
people. 4 

One of the most striking thingsaho 
the Pueblo Indians is the feyerj 
excitement and violent partisansh 
which, without any effort on their oy 
part, they arouse in the breagts 
thousands of unpaid and unsoug! 
white friends, to say nothing of a fe 
paid ones. 


Divergent Views 


The city of Santa Fé is sprinkl 
with New York artists and authors a 
poets who spend a large part of th 
lives in painting more or less recogn| 
able portraits of Indians or writi 
about them or talking about the 
The same situation exists in the puel 
of Taos—a name that is pronoune 
to rime with house instead of wi 
chaos, as the effete outlander mighty 
unreasonably suspect. In additi 
there are large numbers of influent 
clubs and organizations scattered 
the way from the Atlantic to the} 
cific that emit showers of sparks ]} 
the great set piece at the finish of t 
municipal fireworks whenever the Pueb 
are mentioned. 

These industrious friends of the Puebl 
by raising a terrific clamor when they wi 
about to be despoiled of their lands by N 
Mexican politicians and legislation, s 
ceeded in frustrating: the politicians 4 
having the legislation deposited on theg 
bage heap where it belonged, for all of w 
they deserve great credit. 

But among these friends of the Pueh 
there are two distinct schools of thought 
almost everything pertaining to the Indi 
The members of one school draw the ni 
comer to one side and with burning eyes 
sure him that the members of the ot 
school are so bigoted and narrow-mini 
that they could walk between the keys ( 
piano. 

A short time later the members ot 
second school buttonhole him and ass} 
him earnestly that the members of the! 
school are so unbalanced by their adm: 
tion for the Indians that they don’t kt} 
whether they are standing on their fee! 
their ears. 

One school, for example, will claimt 
no Mexican ought to be permitted to liv 
a Pueblo grant; whereas another scl 
will claim that since Pueblos invited m| 
Mexicans to live on Pueblo grants long! 
the Mexicans should never be thrown) 

One school will aver loudly and inten) 
that the Pueblo dances are religious ¢} 
monies as pure as the driven snow, and {/ 
any fiend in human shape who would! 
prive them of their religion might alst! 
suspected of sucking eggs. Another scl? 
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‘ontinued from Page 166) 
s1re with equal noisiness and ear- 
that the dances are low and sug- 
nd that they ought to be stopped 
erity and the most convenient 
trument. 
4001 holds that the Indian Bureau 
he best that it can for the Pueblos; 
ther school emits squeals of rage 
; holds that the Indian Bureau has 
ie anything for the Pueblos, never 
) do anything for the Pueblos, and 
1: know how to do anything for the 
ven if it had the chance. 
ire even two schools of thought as 
t of country in which the Pueblos 
2 school claims that they live on 
¢;; but another school denies it in- 
: It may look like desert, the 
«ool says, but it is too high to be 
| is really mountains. 


Pueblo Village States 


r ne has listened to both schools of 
t oncerning the Pueblos, he is cer- 
least one thing, which is that no 
iat he says about them, someone 
ri) rise up and call him a liar. 
passionate interest in the affairs 
blos seems to be exercised in in- 
) to the interest which the Pueblos, 
ir form of government, take in the 
dothers. They are communists—a 
hh greatly endears them to the 
yiters and artists who have moved 
€ neighborhood in the past few 
d their social organization stops 
Demunity. 
lueblo village is a little state in it- 
tg independently of every other 
\lage and minding its own business 
tisiastic persistency. The thought 
io nation or of a league of Pueblo 
‘something that never occurs to 
x pt at some period of stress, as at 
when they took common action 
ieir Spanish conquerors. Each 
divided into an intricate system 
sir brotherhoods and is ruled by a 
»| who is elected by the male heads 
‘erent families in the pueblo for a 
ce year, a council of headmen com- 
.x-governors and a so-called war 
‘ho is also elected. All these offi- 
without pay, and there are no 
ie’ no electioneering and no contest 
€ In addition to the governor and 
, each pueblo has two caciques, or 
isieads, who are elected for life. 
oicials are highly important ones, 
gion of the Pueblos is at the bot- 
tir entire existence. 
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The land which the Pueblos farm does 
not belong to individuals, but to the com- 
munity. The individual owns the crops 
which he raises on his allotted bit of land, 
but he does not own the land itself. The 
apartment houses which make up the pueb- 
los are owned by the different clans into 
which the pueblo is divided. If a clan dies 
out, as it sometimes does, the particular 
apartments belonging to that clan are left 
unoccupied, so that tumble-down apart- 
ments are occasionally seen in the midst of 
neat, orderly and occupied apartments. 

Theoretically, the individual doesn’t 
amount to a hill of beans in Pueblo circles, 
and never has. There are no solo singers 
and no solo dancers; yet there is marked 
individuality to the work of the different 
craftsmen, not only in the designs which 
they place on their pottery, for example, 
but in the way that it is made. Wherever 
Pueblo pottery is known, the work of Marie 
Martinez, of San Ildefonso, and of Nam- 
peyo, the venerable First Mesa pottery 
maker, stands out as clearly as thoughit had 
been signed. 

In spite of the fact that the Pueblos, be- 
ing Indians, would unhesitatingly be char- 
acterized as uncivilized by a large part of 
the population of the United States, they 
are able to do things that make more highly 
civilized folk scratch their heads in be- 
wilderment. The Indian is frequently 
classed as thick-headed because he finds it 
extremely difficult to progress in his school- 
ing beyond the second year in the white 
man’s high school; yet it is possible to call 
any Pueblo Indian away from whatever 
sort of manual labor that he may be per- 
forming at the time, hand him a pencil and 
a piece of paper, ask him to draw any intri- 
cate object that may have come under his 
observation, and get from him a drawing of 
almost perfect accuracy. 


Indian Cleverness 


Director Edgar L. Hewett, of the Ar- 
chological Museum at Santa Fé, illus- 
trated this point by saying that he had 
taken a boy from a Hopi pueblo to see the 
Rocky Mountain sheep ceremonial dance at 
Santa Clara pueblo. On the following day 
this boy, from memory, made a perfect 
drawing of the ceremony, with every figure 
properly placed and every detail correct. 
He also colored his drawing correctly, and 
he had never before seen the ceremony. Di- 
rector Hewett added that he had never seen 
an archeologist or an artist who could do 
what the Hopi boy did, but that any Pueblo 
boy could do it at any time without special 
training; which shows that the Pueblos 
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possess a high grade of intelligence, but a 
different sort of intelligence from that de- 
veloped by the white man. 

The civilized white man has borrowed 
from the Pueblos the style of architecture 
erroneously known as Spanish mission, be- 
cause of the fact that the men who built the 
Spanish churches in the Southwest merely 
elaborated a little on the graceful and pic- 
turesque adobe pueblos that the Indians 
had been building for thousands of years. 
The most beautiful buildings in Santa Fé, 
which is the only city in America that is 
blessed with a municipal architecture of its 
own, are nothing but elaborate and mod- 
ernized copies of the huge community 
houses in which the Pueblos dwelt 1000 
years ago in the San Juan Valley, the Chaco 
Valley, the valley of the Gila River and the 
upper Rio Grande basin. 


The Pueblos as Artists 


The weaving and the pottery making of 
the Pueblos are highly artistic, and the de- 
signs which they producee—when they wish 
to do so—in their weaving and pottery are 
viewed with the highest respect by the pale- 
face artists who visit them. 

The wife of an American artist in Santa 
Fé declares that “in the art of pure design 
alone their continuing and developing 
achievement is superb, comparable to the 
early Greek and Etruscan art and far sur- 
passing the most ambitious achievements of 
American artists in this direction, as the 
American artists themselves are the first to 
acknowledge.” 

These words are somewhat overenthusi- 
astic, for they convey to the stranger the er- 
roneous idea that every Pueblo pottery 
maker is devoting her entire attention to 
turning out works of art that would have 
made the late Michelangelo gnaw his 
whiskers with envy. Unfortunately, the 
modern Pueblo, who is as observant and as 
imitative as his forbears, has many of the 
fruits of the white man’s civilization from 
which to draw his conventionalized designs. 
His ancestors conventionalized the light- 
ning flash, the storm clouds, the sun, the 
moon, the rainbow, the mountains, the 
cornstalk, the cotton plant, the sunflower, 
the antelope, the wild turkey and so on, 
and placed them on their pottery and their 
rugs so skillfully and so intricately that to 
the uninitiated they appear like geometrical 
patterns. 

The best and most conscientious of the 
Pueblo designers follow in the footsteps of 
their ancestors; but too many, remember- 
ing that they make pottery and baskets and 

(Continued on Page 173) 
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Moose —The moose is one of the 
largest of all game animals, and a 
tempting trophy for American big game 
hunters. The moose is found in the 
northern forests. As more of this part 
of the continent becomes accessible, 
new areas thickly inhabited by moose 
are being opened up. Due to proper 
protection this picturesque animal is 
plentiful in many territories and fur- 
nishes a sport that will thrill the most 
experienced hunter. 
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Bear—There are three principal members 
of the bear family in America—the black bear, 
the grizzly, and the huge brown bear of Alaska. 
By far the most numerous is the black bear, a 
great traveler and found in almost every part 
of North America. These elusive and wary 
animals afford fine sport for such 
hunters as are rugged and skilful 
enough to track them down. 
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r products to sell to the white man, 
allish them with matters which seem to 
1 dearer to the heart of the white man— 

things as automobiles and railroad 
is and Masonic emblems; things that 
i right in their place, but that are pro- 
tive of mayhem when advanced as 
tie decorations. But practically all the 
ery makers, when making pottery for 
- own household use, produce bowls 
a little less beautifully shaped and 
peed than the pottery of their ances- 


ich year, early in September, the School 
merican Research in Santa Fé codper- 
with the Santa Fé Chamber of Com- 
e in holding an Indian Fair and 
strial Arts and Crafts Exposition, 
arily for the purpose of drumming into 
ndians’ heads the idea that they should 
aay from the paths their ancestors fol- 
J in the matter of workmanship and 
n. The avowed objects of the exposi- 
ae “to encourage and improve native 
‘and crafts among the Indians; to re- 
‘old arts and to keep the arts of each 
| and pueblo as distinctive as possible; 
sate and establish markets and to se- 
‘proper prices for Indian handiwork.” 
ere are prizes for blankets, baskets, 
‘es, pottery, beadwork, designs, tur- 
-e work and so on, though the amount 
‘mey available for prizes is not. large 
)th to work up any terrific excitement 
(g the Indians. There are only two 
;3 for the two best pieces of pottery pro- 
1 at any one pueblo; for example, a 
jollar first prize and a three-dollar 
(d prize. Even these small prizes, how- 
have been sufficient to pull many pot- 
ymakers up from the degradation of 
lag out cigarette trays and hairpin 
‘ers for the curio shops, and to start 
again on the production of works of 
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2 Pueblo Indians have the knack of 
iy distressing the minds of most of the 
| folk who come among them, and not 
. nalle:t amount of distress is caused by 
j ceremonial dances. 
‘ias been said before—and it cannot be 
equently repeated—that the Pueblos 
‘tremely religious. They are not like 
‘entleman in the song who went to 
1h on Sunday and smugly passed 
1d the contribution box, and then went 
‘nd brutally hurled the harpoon into 
ibody on Monday, Tuesday, Wednes- 
7Thursday, Friday and Saturday; nor 
t2y belong to the large class of civilized 
<vho carelessly forget to be religious 
<t when they feel that a prayer will 
them better to survive a crisis. 


Spectators Not Wanted 


» Pueblos are religious every day in 
eek, every week in the month and 
1) month in the year. Their god is Na- 
whose grace they live and feed 
1elyes and clothe themselves and per- 
ute themselves; and before their god 
\nake their community prayers in the 
of dance dramas in which they give 
ws for the passing of winter, look for 
‘ming of spring, pray for a full meas- 
| rain, call to the attention of their di- 
is their need for a full corn crop, seek 
is in the chase, and so on. 
\ Indians are a secretive lot; and the 
os are fully as secretive as any of 
1 if not more so. Consequently, in 
vot the large number of archeologists 
l'thnologists and artists and mission- 
and plain travelers who have gone 
cz them in years past, the sum of the 
0. edge concerning the outward forms 
‘lir religion is extremely small, and only 
€’ small fraction of the knowledge that 
gz be obtained. Many of the Pueblo 
n dramas are held in the kivas, or un- 
und ceremonial chambers—struc- 
‘€ shat look like enormous white-painted 
lrums half sunk in the earth—and 
vinever been witnessed by white men. 
I; Indians make no secret of some of 
‘lance dramas—such, for example, as 
tm dance—and those who wish to see 
are welcome to do so. Samples of 
iw of them are freely given by delegates 
n he different pueblos at the Intertribal 
dj. Ceremonial, an interesting three- 
y ir held around mid-September of each 
ait Gallup, New Mexico, soon after the 
n 
1 
| 


. 
> 
: 


n Fé fair. But there are many other 
3 that are never mentioned by the 
1s, In spite of the fact that they are 
ut-of-doors; and paleface onlookers 

> \lerated, but not at all welcome. 
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A few of us wandered into the pueblo of 
Santo Domingo early in March and caught 
sight of a few odd-looking Indians, garbed 
mostly in whitewash and sporting peculiar 
black-and-white-barred headpieces, am- 
bling in and out of houses on some mys- 
terious quest. These gentlemen are the Ko- 
share, or joy bringers, the priest clowns who 
supply the comic relief in the dance dramas 
of the Pueblos. 

Suspecting that a dance was brewing, we 
lingered abstractedly in the neighborhood; 
and eventually our wait was rewarded with 
a view of the pine-tree dance, which is the 
drama of the whole life of the Pueblo and 
the growth of the corn, on which the life of 
the Pueblo depends. In it one sees the invo- 
cation for a plentiful supply of water and 
grain, the planting ceremonies, the fructifi- 
cation of the seeds, the grinding of the corn 
by the women and the turning of the corn 
into food. The dance is rarely’ seen by 
whites, and it was obvious that the Indians 
would have suffered little or no distress if 
we had had business elsewhere during its 
progress. At one time during the dance I 
drew a notebook from my pocket and jotted 
down a few notes. While I was doing so, 
there were a few muffled thuds; and I even- 
tually awoke to the fact that Indians on the 
housetops opposite were urging me to desist 
by means of a few well-directed rocks. 


Pueblo Drama Dances 


There are few dances, Russian, English, 
American or interpretative, that compare 
in beauty, rhythm or precision with these 
drama dances of the Pueblos. American 
and British audiences are stirred with de- 
light and amazement when a chorus of 
twenty young ladies are so trained that 
they are able to negotiate exactly the same 
turns, kicks and shuffles in unison for eight 
or ten consecutive minutes. Fifty-four In- 
dians danced the pine-tree dance for an 
entire afternoon, except for three or four 
short intermissions. They were garbed 
exactly alike—all painted the same light 
chocolate color; all wearing long red 
feathers in their hair; all wearing small pine 
boughs at their necks and on their biceps, 
carrying little pine branches in their left 
hands, and wearing the same-sized tortoise- 
shell castanets strapped to their legs; all 
wearing the same-colored fox skins at their 
girdles—and all through the afternoon the 
fifty-four dancers went through the most 
intricate figures, turning movements and 
changes of tempo with such precision and 
accuracy that each one of the fifty-four did 
exactly what the other fifty-three were 
doing at exactly the same time. It was 
enough to make the trainer of a pony ballet 
blow out the gas in despair. 

The dance, like most of the out-of-door 
dances of the Pueblo Indians, was performed 
in the large square, or plaza, around which 
the pueblois built. On the housetops around 
the plaza stood or sat the Indian onlookers, 
wrapped in violently colored blankets, and 
below them the long thin line of dancers 
went through their intricate evolutions and 
chanted an interminable chant. 

The rhythm for the dancers was provided 
by a band of six Indian maidens who knelt 
before them in the dust of the plaza and 
sawed diligently with the shin bone of a 
sheep on a notched stick laid across the top 
of an overturned bowl, and so simulated 
the grinding of corn as well as the thunder 
from the distant storm clouds. The rattling 
of the pebbles in the dancers’ dried gourds 
represented the falling of the rain that fed 
the corn. 

Up and down in front of the line of dancers 
strolled the six whitewashed Koshare, or 
joy bringers, jesting and indulging in horse- 
play that brought occasional howls of mer- 
riment from the audience on the housetops, 
but never a smile from the dancers them- 
selves, who were as consistently serious as 
though they were wondering how to pay 
off the mortgage on the old homestead by 
six o’clock that evening. 

In the interests of truth it must be re- 
corded that the Koshare occasionally in- 
dulged in antics that were unquestionably 
a trifle rough. Although the person who 
admitted to being shocked by their rough- 
ness would, to be consistent, be obliged to 
suffer a stroke of apoplexy at the rawness 
of the average Broadway sex show. 

There probably are good and prudent 
souls who would class very small portions of 
the dance as obscene; but I venture to as- 
sert that if one hundred persons were se- 
lected at random from the passers-by on a 
city street and were taken to see the pine- 
tree dance, ninety-nine of them would be 
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highly impressed by its beauty and symbol- 
ism and would stare with pity and amaze- 
ment at the one who saw obscenity in it. 
The storm over the dances of the Pueblos, 
however, is loud and nerve-racking. Early 
in 1923 the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
issued a message addressed to all Indians in 
which he stated that he felt “‘something 
must be done to stop the neglect of stock, 
crops, gardens and home interests caused 
by these dances or by celebrations, pow- 
wows and gatherings of any kind that take 
the time of the Indians for many days.” 
He urged all Indians “‘to come to an agree- 
ment with their superintendents to hold no 
gatherings in the months when the seed 
time, cultivation of crops and the harvest” 
needed their attention, and mildly threat- 
ened more drastic action “if the reports 
show that you reject this plea.’’ Nothing 
was said in the proclamation about the 
dances of the Pueblos or about obscenities; 
or about any dances being degrading, vi- 
cious or demoralizing; and since the Pueblos 
have never neglected their stock, crops, 
gardens or home interests for their dances, 
there was no particular reason why it should 
have been thought to apply to them. Since 
Commissioner Burke issued his message, he 
has stated that it did not apply to the 
Pueblo dances at all; but once the friends of 
the Indians start arguing over the Indians 
no voice can be heard above the clamor. 


“Ancient and Sacred Rites”’ 


The scientists, artists and authors of 
Santa Fé and the near-by territory began 
to scream at the top of their lungs that the 
Pueblos would be ruined if the dances were 
stopped. Thereupon the secretary of the 
Indian Rights Association, an organization 
that has done much excellent work in be- 
half of all the Indians of the United States, 
leaped to the defense of what Commissioner 
Burke said that he didn’t say. 

““When a public official,’ declared the 
secretary of the Indian Rights Association 
in a statement, “‘is making an earnest effort 
to eradicate practices that are immoral and 
degrading, it is almost incomprehensible 
that he should be severely condemned for 
so doing. Such, however, is the experience 
of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Hon. 
Charles H. Burke, who recently issued an 
appeal ‘To All Indians,’ urging them volun- 
tarily to abstain from certain degrading, 
vicious and demoralizing dances. Tifis sug- 
gestion is peculiarly applicable to the nu- 
merous secret dances among certain tribes 
of the Southwest, the character of which is 
unprintable, as is well known to those who 
have made a thorough investigation of the 
subject. 

““This action of Commissioner Burke has 
raised a storm of indignation among certain 
groups of artists and archzologists, who 
protest against governmental interference 
with the ‘ancient and sacred rites’ of the 
Indians. Evidently the objectors have little 
real knowledge of what these dances really 
are, or they would hardly term them ‘a 
national asset of unique historic value,’ and 
‘as of inestimable worth to artists, scholars, 
writers and all thinking people.’ Nor would 
they urge Secretary Work to reverse Com- 
missioner Burke in order ‘to preserve for 
the American people one of their unique 
public possessions.’ 

“The casual visitor—or even those who 
spend a little time in the vicinity of the In- 
dian villages in question—who sees the open 
performance is interested and doubtless 
charmed by its weird picturesqueness, and 
of course regards it as harmless; but he 
only witnessed a fractional part of what 
precedes or follows it. It is a well-known 
fact that when the Spaniards conquered the 
Pueblo Indians, many of their public dances 
were so indecent that an order was issued 
prohibiting them, and thereafter they were 
’ indulged in secretly. On such occasions 
care is taken to guard the villages from in- 
truders. Bandelier, in his letters, refers to 
the vulgarity and wickedness of these 
dances; and when they were too indecent 
for the sensibilities of a Spanish explorer of 
the sixteenth century, one can imagine how 
vile they must have been. 

“There is an abundance of evidence on 
file in the Indian Office—which can be ex- 
amined by anyone wishing to know the 
facts—that shows these secret dances to be 
of a bestial and revolting character, too 
filthy to be described in public print, which 
would not be tolerated for an instant in any 
civilized community. 

“In seeking to eliminate vicious prac- 
tices that are marked by unbridled license 
whether attempted under the cloak of a 
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‘sacred religious rite’ or otherwise—Com- 
missioner Burke should receive the earnest 
support of all thoughtful people, especially 
those who believe that the Indian should 
be regarded as a human being and not 
merely as an ethnological specimen. 

“No one wants to deprive the nation’s 
wards of decent and proper amusements, 
and Commissioner Burke is seeking to de- 
velop a force from within that will advance 
their moral, material and spiritual progress. 
The Indian is entitled to that; but he 
should not be exempt from ordinary laws of 
decency, in order that we might have ‘a 
unique national asset’ of such a doubtful 
character.” 

The viewpoint of the opposition is set 
forth by Dr. Edgar L. Hewett, the archzolo- 
gist who has excavated countless ancient 
pueblos and cliff dwellings in Arizona, Col- 
orado, Utah and New Mexico, who pre- 
pared the laws that were passed in 1906 for 
the preservation of American antiquities 
and national monuments and who has 
studied the customs of the Pueblos for a 
quarter of a century. 

“The Indian,”’ says Doctor Hewett, “‘is 
little enough understood in any respect, but 
in the matter of his so-called dances there 
is abysmal ignorance, obstinate misunder- 
standing, willful misrepresentation. Al- 
most every Pueblo ceremony that is per- 
formed in public is a prayer of intense 
sustained fervor. By common consent, 
among civilized races, we refrain from inter- 
fering with people in their devotions. In 
our nation, dedicated to religious freedom, 
and in our Constitution we guarantee every- 
one the right of religious worship; but, 
strange to say, from time to time Govern- 
ment and missionary join in harassing the 
Pueblo in the expression of his faith.” 


Doctor Hewett’s Views 


‘Various reasons are offered. The cere- 
monies are alleged to involve great waste of 
time from profitable industry, though it is 
but a small fraction of that wasted in 
bridge and dancing in modern society. 
They are said to be indecent, though our 
social ballroom would cause a blanket In- 
dian to cover his face. In twenty-five 
years of observing Pueblo ceremonies, I 
have seen a few vulgar exhibitions as side 
episodes—nothing like so flagrant as may 
be seen any evening in Chicago, London, 
Paris, Naples or Cairo. Vulgar, vicious, 
barbarous, idolatrous are what the Pueblo 
dances are to some; to others the perfection 
of zstheticism, the culmination of ages of 
devotion. It must be remembered that the 
Pueblos are an ancient mature race. They 
are not infants or incompetents. Coercive 
authority over them as to their religion is 
unwarranted under our government, a vio- 
lation of our institutions and repugnant to 
fair-minded men.” 
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This is a fair sample of the wide differ- 
ences of opinion that spring up between two 
groups of people, each one of which feels 
certain that it has the best interests of the 
Indian at heart, but one of which must 
certainly be wrong. 

All the differences of opinion over the 
affairs of the Pueblo Indians—and there 
are enough to furnish cause for a dozen civil 
wars among their white sympathizers if all 
the sympathizers were to be concentrated 
in one locality —fade into insignificance be- 
side the Pueblos’ land troubles and the 
hated Bursum Bill. 


Indians’ Rights 


After the Pueblos had received their land 
grants from the Spaniard, De Vargas, in 
1692, various settlements of Spaniards and 
mixed bloods that are now known as Mex- 
icans grew up on a number of grants. Some 
of these settlements were encouraged by the 
Pueblos because they furnished protection 
for the Pueblos against marauding Co- 
manches, Navahos and Utes. In some cases 
the Pueblos actually gave parts of their 
grants to settlers. In still other cases, later 
Spanish or Mexican governors carelessly 
gave to Mexican settlers grants of land that 
conflicted with the original Pueblo grants. 
Thus, on the grant made to the Pueblo 
Indians, there is a Mexican town of Taos 
which was in existence in 1732; and three 
miles away from the town is the pueblo of 
Taos. The Mexican town of Bernalillo is 
on the grant that was made to the Sandia 
pueblo, and has been there since early in 
the eighteenth century. There are two an- 
cient Mexican villages on the San Juan 
grant. 

The Mexican town of Espafiola is on the 
Santa Clara grant; the Mexican town of 
Penablanca is on the Cochiti grant; the 
Mexican town of Jacona is on the San 
Ildefonso grant, and so on. In 1816 the 
Indians made an attempt to get the Mexi- 
cans off their land by means of litigation; 
but they didn’t succeed, so they gave up 
their efforts to get rid of them. 

When, therefore, the United States ac- 
quired New Mexico in 1848, it inherited the 
mixed-up state of affairs that had grown up 
under Spanish and Mexican rule. Instead 
of going to work and straightening out the 
tangle, the Government proceeded to snarl 
everything into a worsé mess by confirming 
the Indians in the ownership of land to 
which the Mexicans had a conflicting claim, 
and confirming Mexicans in the ownership 
of land to which the Indians had conflicting 
claims. Each succeeding year saw the mat- 
ter become more and more intricate and in- 
volved, until a book the size of an egg crate 
was needed to set forth clearly the convolu- 
tions of the Pueblos’ land troubles—which 
meant that nobody could dig into the mat- 
ter in the proper manner without becoming 
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practically numb above the ears and 
ing into a coma. 

One thing, however, was perfecth; 
parent to the Indians, and that was t 
number and area of non-Indian holding 
Pueblo lands had increased by 192 
point where the very existence of 
Pueblos was threatened by the loss of 
lands. On top of this, the non-India 
holders used so much water to irrigate t 
lands that there wasn’t enough left to 
gate properly the land that remained t¢ 
Indians. i 

The grant to the San Ildefonso 
in 1692, for example, contained 12 
acres of land, of which 1250 acres 
productive. Today the Indians hold 
than 250 of these productive acres, 
Nambe pueblo grant originally conta 
3000 irrigable acres, but the India 
hold only 280 acres. Outsiders hold 
rest, and the towns, as Indian puebl 
soon cease to exist in all probability 

Out of these troubles grew the 
Bill, which purported to settle, once 
all, the troubles between the Puebl 
the Mexicans. What it actually did 
confirm against the Indians every ¢ 
any person who had lived on a Puebl 
for ten years. It wasn’t necessary 
claimant to have a deed to his land; 
needed to do was to go into court an 
an oral claim. 

Under this bill the claimants had 
rights; and the Indians who had r 
the original grants didn’t even hav 
rights with Mexicans who had squa 
their land for ten years. 

The near-passage of the bill was f 
by a rather injudicious statement 
part of its sponsor; for when it was 
consideration in the Senate, Senator 
specifically inquired of Senator B 
whether it operated to take away fron 
Indians title to their lands, to which § 
tor Bursum roundly and pregnantly rey 
“No!” Unfortunately that was 
what the bill did—a fact that had douh 
been overlooked by Senator Bursum in 
excitement of the moment. ; 

It was at this juncture that the 
of Santa Fé writers and artists and 
of the Pueblos, who aren’t quite so 
some that the Pueblos are an unc 
folk, began to emit long, wolflike h 
against the Bursum Bill and the raid or 
Pueblos’ lands. As a result of the con 
tion which they raised in various par 
the country, and the floods of prote 
poured in on senators and repre” 
as a result of the commotion, the Sen 
called the Bursum Bill from the Hou 
sent it back into committee. 


The Lenroot Substitute 


There an entirely new bill was evo 
known as the Lenroot Substitute. Br 
the Lenroot Substitute gives the Indiar 
equal right with the settlers to claim 
land—a right which they did not have 
der the Bursum Bill; and it obliges e 
claimant to land on Pueblo grants top 
in court that he has held possession 0 
land for twenty years prior to the oe 
the bill, and that he holds a deed for 
land that he occupies. 4 

If the claimant holds no deed to his | 
he must prove that he has held poe 
of his land for thirty years prior to the 
sage of the bill. - } 

The Lenroot Substitute will comet 
consideration at the next session of | 
gress. The bulk of the folk who startet 
agitation against the Bursum Bill 
agreed that the Lenroot Substitute 1 
as fair a proposition as can be expect 
world where perfection is seldom en 
tered. They concede that persons who 
lived all their lives on a certain ple 
property are entitled to a certain amou 
consideration, even though the land 
inally belonged to Indians and w: S $0 
given by them to the present occupan 
unguarded moments. 4 : 

In time, if the public is sufficiently i 
ested in the troubles of the Pueblos to. 
hammering at Congress to remedy ¢ 
things will look up for the Pueblos. 
time, if they are lucky, their land wi 
made safe against further encroachn 
and enough doctors and nurses will 
vided to keep them healthy, and 
of their land will be drained or irrigat 
that they can live at peace with th 
cans who have crowded in on the 

Until that time comes the ca 
manity and the Pueblo will best 
by helping him to help himself, ant 
wise letting him alone. 


at year there flourished on the football 
of the U. S. A. the twenty-third de- 
When men play dangerous games for 
other thing than a pure ideal, the 
cy-third degree, in one form or another, 
*some name or unnamed, comes creep- 


3 
at year professionalism reared its nasty 
for the first time in evident menace to 
ume of football. Since then that filthy 
_has gnawed away almost undisturbed 
e strong and splendid growth called 
duate sport. Since then college 
ui, men who are big enough and old 
th to know better, have allowed and 
urged fine boys to the offering of their 
ificent bodies and their priceless ideal- 
to deceit. 


d for a thing which men see before 
like Galahad’s companions saw the 
Unless the spirit of utter manliness 
the passions of the game, then the 
is either brutal or uninteresting, and 
aenace beyond all calculation to the 
cter of every boy who is led by it to 
je his athletic prowess about from 
| to school, seeking the highest bidder, 
‘ig the college willing to buy athletic 


s. 

dso that year the alumni of nearly all 
es, men big enough to know better, 
il previous restraints, which had, 
n knows, been weak enough, and 
1d bidding. And strangely, football 
qe so dangerous that the rules—the 
style of play—had to be changed. 


yong, much less football. And every 
‘rho is paid for amateur services has 
nace in great or small degree a liar by 
ai who are big enough and old enough 
‘ow better. 
‘it year the twenty-third degree came 
jvidespread use; a pile-up; officials 
cing men off the heap; at last the ball, 
Yd by a prostrate man who did not rise. 
ter dangerous runner disposed of for 
‘ame, often for longer. 
underneath the heap someone had 
him the twenty-third degree; some- 
» whom the honor of his college was 
‘sacred thing, a thing that could be 
‘unsullied only when each man kept 
|1f unsullied even in the heat of bitter- 
shting. 
minutes left to play in the lengthen- 
‘adows of that November day of which 
ll; ten minutes and the score still 
ts ten minutes, and lean Rawhide Bill 
(ving them to the five-yard line, with 
al Brown wall unbreachable as granite 
« that. 
jaw!” said the coach, his down-cocked 
[ knocking the ashes off his up-cocked 
*. “Tf I could only get that fellow 


vand fell on the coach’s arm. 

sten!” said Fat Tim Mulligan. ‘Let 
that game, will you, Doctor New- 
r Just for one down!” 

’ Tim pulled down the coach’s head 
|"hispered something in his ear. Doc 
Jian straightened up. His eyes popped; 
i mtrary to all precedent, his derby rim 
lip and his seegar down. Then some- 
} very similar to a smile came to his 
nd immediately was gone. Doc New- 
(than whom, when it comes to recog- 
- football strategy, no man in all 
ca is than-whomer, had seen a very 
“and rosy light. 

1! What was this then? Some new 
of Fat Tim’s to get a last ten minutes’ 
“ice yelling out of ruined vocal chords? 
Im was putting on a headgear. On top 
1’s cherubic head it came to lodgment 
1 English muffin on a pumpkin. Tim 


nanos 


ae wings of Mercury’s helmet. The 
2 roar of the bleachers died to a 
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batterings inside the five-yard line. Re- 
mained old Rawhide Bill and three who 
staggered to their places after every on- 
slaught. Bill did not stagger. Bill was still 
as fresh as paint. 

“All together now!’ 

And a long “‘Raee!’’ rasped out tribute 
to the man Torrey. 

“Mulligan!”’ roared Fat Tim’s mega- 
phone again toan astounded stand. “‘ Mulli- 
gan going in for Torrey!’’ And throwing 
his huge pasteboard horn away, Fat Tim, 
in white duck pants, with Mercury wings 
a-flapping, ran out to the point of scrim- 


mage. 

You should have heard that yell! The 
sullen dogged note gone out of it and new 
life and joyousness come in. Leave it to 
Tim to keep ’em roaring full blast till the 
whistle. A little nonsense and a weary day 
is young. 

And as Tim, with what they took for 
mock solemnity, reported to the referee and 
his captain, that worn and battered squad 
let go taut nerves and muscles and for a 
saving minute totally relaxed. The referee 
called the Dark Red leader to him. Down 
near the bottom of the list of eligible play- 
ers was the name of that long faithful scrub, 
Tim Mulligan. Allright then. First down 
on the dead line—on the five-yard mark. 
The Seal Brown quarter barked a signal, 
and for the first time in history ice-cream 
pants lined up with moleskin. 

What in the devil was that stubborn and 
unbeatable Seal Brown combination up to 
now? Some subterfuge; some mystery; 
some sly and cunning ruse of that old fox 
Doc Newman. So the Red team played 
high, waiting the fake, watching those 
white duck panties, sure in their minds some 
wily strategy was about to be practiced on 
them. And as they stood so, Rawhide Bill 
bored like a bullet into their right guard’s 
belly. 

He was through. He was in full stride. 
Then he hit big Dad Pike. Dad Pike 
backed up the middle of the Dark Red line. 
Hitting Dad Pike, you kept on going just as 
far as though you had run head-on into a 
five-ton truck. But as Rawhide Bill went 
down the Seal Brown stands rose up and 
put a crack in the welkin that has not 
mended to this day. Valley had made her 
first first down. 

Officials found much difficulty in un- 
tangling that mass of arms and legs and 
restoring each one to its rightful owner; 
but at last reached bottom, and there came 
upon Rawhide Bill, the ball tight in his 
stomach’s pit; and close beside him, lying 
half over him in fact, a limp pair of one- 
time white duck pants. 

They lugged Tim Mulligan off the field; 
but to tell the truth, nobody saw him lugged. 
Every last eye on Taylor Field was glued on 
Rawhide Bill, for Rawhide Bill had not 
got up. 

Dornin, the Brown captain, one of the 
four old guards who had lasted through, 
was the man who picked him up. And with 
a silence like at the funeral of a hero, he 
started toward the sidelines with his bur- 
den; Dornin, who had scarcely managed to 
totter to his place last line-up, holding Bill 
to him as a man carries a sleeping child, 
tears streaking the mud of his drawn face, 
stalking stiff-legged toward the bench. Old 
Rawhide Bill, after four years of mighty 
drubbings, had at last worn out. 

He had? He had like hell! Halfway 
across the field the sleeping child lifted its 
head. It looked about. It saw six scrubs 
with faces seamed with woe, waiting with 
outstretched brown blankets, like father 
with the rabbit skin to wrap the Baby 
Bunting in. This was not, it seemed, Raw- 
hide Bill’s idea of the way to end a perfect 


ay. 

And thirty seconds later, with a football 
tucked beneath his arm, Rawhide Bill was 
headed hell-for-leather for the Dark Red 
sticks. 

There followed that which makes a Valley 
Tech man’s eyes glitter with battle as he 
tells you of it to this day. 

After four years of steady dependability — 
chain lightning! After four years of patient 
straining in the shafts—a wild stallion 
broken loose! After four seasons of irre- 
proachable defense, a slashing, devil-take- 
you, lunatic attack that ate up chalk 
line after chalk line and marked the path 
of Rawhide Bill’s advance—ask any Seal 
Brown man—with Dark Red corpses and 
the ground torn up. 


Just once before it ended a fumble let the 
ball change hands. And in three downs the 
Dark Red team lost twenty yards and 
three men from the ranks. Rawhide Bill, 
drawn in to second defense at his own re- 
quest, had made all three of the tackles. 

They tried to kick. They might as well 
have tried to kick it past Yosemite’s El 
Capitan. Rawhide Bill blocked it, grabbed 
the pig hide, threw up a shower of turf and 
started. Two strides was all he made. Four 
hundred and seven pounds of Dark Red 
meat, wrapped in two bundles, hit him. 
Upside down, into the air he sailed five feet 
from the force of that impact, and with 
that precious ball clasped to his belly with 
both hands, down he came, plumb and fair, 
right on the top of his head. Ten men 
dropped on him. The Seal Brown bleachers 
did not breathe for seconds. Then that 
pile of Dark Red jerseys heaved and surged 
and Rawhide Bill’s head came popping 
through. 

“What the Sam Hill you piling on me 
for?’’ Rawhide Bill’s voice was querulous. 
“Can’t you truck drivers tell when a man 
is down?”’ 

The Seal Brown stand breathed then. 
It also spoke its feelings. That night 
astronomers noted with concern that one 
of Saturn’s rings had been a little bit dis- 
placed. 

It took ten downs to do it—ten, with 
Rawhide Willoughby lugging leather every 
time. The Seal Brown quarter kept on giv- 
ing signals, but that was nonsense. The 
Brown team knew that Bill was going to 
carry that ball over, and so did every man 
and woman on the stands, and so did that 
Dark Red team. They tried every recipe 
on the books to stop him. You know—stop 
him right, not maybe, so that he stayed 
stopped. But how to stop Bill that after- 
noon hadn’t been written in the book. They 
downed him, and they downed him so that 
his bones rattled in his hide like poker dice 
in a leather cup. But when the pile un- 
piled, up bounded Bill like rubber and took 
up his job where he had just left off. 

Nine times they downed him; but when 
he went through for that score that turned 
every Valley rooter into a driveling moron, 
he went through a Dark Red team on which 
there were three regulars left. The others 
had, at various locations of the field, seen 
fit to hinder Bill while earnestly at work for 
alma mater. 


Mr. Mulligan, the only duck-pants half 
back in the world, lay on the rubber’s table 
in the old gym. Under the instructions of 
Doc Newman, Jimmy the trainer was stick- 
ing the last of seventeen strips of adhesive 
across one side of him. Aside from this 
ministration, Fat Tim lay alone and unre- 
garded. But Fat Tim didn’t give a cuss. 
He was possessed of three honorable cracked 
ribs and the smile that won’t come off. 

In the same room were many men, mag- 
nificent, rose-pink with effort, gleaming 
from the shower; their myriad abrasions 
and contusions marring the beauty of their 
bodies not at all. The hum of talk in the 
old gym was low, as is always the case where 
good winners gather to review their game. 

Outside there had been bedlam. The 
name of every man who played had needed 
shouting at the end of a short formula of 
words. Somehow it was forgotten that Tim 
Mulligan had clowned it for a single down 
and then been carried off. He had brought 
a roar of laughter out of the tired stands, 
put life and spirit into the weary yelling. 
But the howling rout of students crowded 
before the gym were cheering sterner heroes. 
So Tim, with three as honest broken ribs as 
ever any man accumulated at the bottom of 
a pile, lay all unwept, unhonored and un- 
yelled, giving, as has been stated, not a 
cuss. At last the ritual before the gym was 
done, and the pee-rade formed and marched 
down into town, a hoarse song telling the 
world that all Valley Tech men lived on the 
right side of Easy Street, and that this was 
the song they sang, ta-ra-ra 

““Men,”’ said Doc Newman, ‘‘I’ve cussed 
you out all season, and now at the end of it 
there’s stuff I want to say to you that I 
can’t say with cussin’ no more than I could 
with flowers. So I guess we’ll have to let it 
go at that.” 

He sputtered lamely for a bit. Then he 
sought refuge behind a new seegar. 

“You all know what I mean anyhow,” 
said Doctor Newman eloquently, between 
puffs. 
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He had held his iron hat while talking, a 
tribute from him very precious to those 
boys; but now it suddenly came clapping 
on and rode his nose, and unexpectedly he 
winked at this fine bunch of fighting men 
that stood unclad about him. He actually 
winked familiarly, this driver who had done 
nothing else but frown and bark these many 
months. And in that wink, love and re- 
spect peeped from his eyes the fraction of a 
second, and was gone. Then he turned on 
Rawhide Bill. 

“Bill,” he said, “of all the abysmal 
dunderheads I’ve ever seen in football 
pants, you are the abysmalest and the 
dunderheadest!”’ 

Now this was much more like it. Grins 
spread. This was the old stuff they had 
lived on for three months. Rawhide Bill 
looked guilty, shuffled his feet a bit, got 
red. What had he done? What had he 
failed to do? They had won the game, 
hadn’t they? Time to let up a little on a 
fellow. 

“Bill,” said Doc, ‘‘why in the name of all 
that’s full of tripe and pink didn’t you tell 
me long ago you were an athlete? Why in 
the name of all that’s dumb and Dutch wait 
till the last ten minutes of your career to 
let me know you were a football player? 
Tell the boys, Bill. Tell ’em who fed you 
meat. Tell us all how you come to play like 
six crates of wildcats and a ton of blasting 
powder just as they rang the curtain down 
on you.” 

Bill looked a little bit ashamed. Bill 
looked embarrassed. 

“They made me mad,” said Bill, ‘‘dog- 
gone ’em! Some Dark Red mucker gimme 
the twenty-third degree down underneath 
the pile. Come darn near fixin’ my old 
clock. It made me mad as heck!’’ Bill 
studied, scratched his head. ‘“‘[ hated it 
like sin,”’ Bill observed. ‘‘That Dark Red 
team’s a darn good bunch of sports. It 
spoiled the whole dang game for me to think 
they had a man would doa thing like that!” 

“They haven’t!’’ said a voice. 

And at the words Doc Newman grinned 
like an old dog fox and laid a restraining 
hand on Rawhide Bill’s tough shoulder. 
Doe Newman liked his meat red and raw, 
but he had no stomach to see a man, help- 
less with three broken ribs, torn limb from 
limb on the bonesetter’s table. But at the 
next words of Fat Tim Mulligan, Rawhide 
Bill’s jaw was the first to pull up, and his 
grim chuckle led the gloating howl of joy 
that shook the rafters of the old gymnasium. 

“They haven’t,” said the voice of Fat 
Tim Mulligan, a pardonable pride stressing 
his pronouns. “‘Me—I did that!” 


It started out to be a steel-erection story, 
this story of the twenty-third degree; one 
of the thousand tales of sweat and gallantry 
that need telling to complete the records of 
the men who dreamed and worried, of those 
that climbed and moiled in dizzy places, 
and of those who, risking their lives casually 
at the perilous tasks that make a bridge- 
man’s workday, died that the great March- 
borough bridge might be. 

It started out to paint the picture of a 
cantilever job full swing; a task to call for 
every tint and hue that the magnificent 
English language offers; a task to make 
any poor word-smith pull keyboard up 
against his vest with a vast humility. Fora 
cantilever job full swing is a sweet sight for 
the eyes of men. There is no piece of work 
men do half so spectacular. And since men 
first had nerve enough to try to build a 
bridge that way, never was one could in- 
spire the awe that the great Marchborough 
spans inspired in the building. 

What a setting! At one end of it perhaps 
the mightiest city of all history; and at the 
other a wide, unimproved waste waiting 
only the completion of the bridge to spring 
to swarming life more magically than any 
minareted city that ever came into being 
overnight at the behest of some terrific 
jinni. Between the metropolis and the 
waiting heath, a sea arm carrying the 
world’s freight, carrying the millionaires 
downtown in their slim hulls of white and 
gold, and carrying scows from the vile- 
smelling garbage wharves out to the cleans- 
ing sea. And reaching, stretching, farther 
and farther out over this sea arm, clearing 
the tall sticks of doughty clipper and the 
towering cobweb of the dreadnought’s battle 
mast, the long arms of the bridge. Like gi- 
ants trying to clasp hands across the straits, 
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INTERNATIONAL PRIZES 


First PRIzE — 


$15,000 Model Electrical Home 


(To be built on lot provided by winner) 
Two SECOND Prizes—1 Boy—1 Girl 


$1200 scholarship in American or Can- 


adian College or University of ac- 
cepted standard. 


Two TuirD Prizes—1 Boy—1 Girl 


$600 eer in American or Can- 


adian College or University of ac- 
cepted standard. 


Two FourtH Prizes—1 Boy—1 Girl 
$600 scholarship in American or Can- 


adian College or University of ac- 
cepted standard. 


Two FirrH Prizes—1 Boy—1 Girl 
$300 scholarship in American or Can- 


adian College or University of ac- 
cepted standard. 


Two SixTH PrizEs—1 Boy—1 Girl 
$300 Bola hip in American or Can- 


adian College or University of ac- 
cepted standard. 


REMEMBER: To enter the Home Lighting 
Contest, your child must obtain a copy of this 
““Home Lighting Primer’’ from school or your 
local electrical people. 
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Glare is always a trouble maker. 


On the fields of sport it causes 
costly errors. In the home its 
effect is still more serious. It 
makes restless, inattentive pupils 
of children who do their home 
studies in light not properly shad- 
ed, and creates defective vision 
by sapping the reserve strength 
of the eyes. 


To eliminate the evil effect of 
glare in the home, the entire 
electrical industry is united in a 
cooperative educational activity 
known as the Home Lighting 
Contest. This is being operated 
in the United States and Domin- 
ion of Canada and is designed to 
inform you and your family 
through the school children, in 


CThe 
LIGHTING EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 
680 Fifth Avenue - - 


October a 


™, a siden 


the proper use of electric light in 
the home so that in future years 
there shall be less eye trouble. 


The children will get a free Home 
Lighting Primer at school or from 
the local electrical people. This 


free primer fully explains the 


contest, and the children will 
write essays on home lighting 


from the lessons in the primer. 


Prizes will be awarded which in- 
clude scholarships and the first 
international prize—the $15,000 
electrical home. 


The contest is now on in many 
cities. Get in touch with your 


electric light company or electric 
club and enter the contest. There 


is still time to win a prize. 


: New York, N-Y. 
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. eemed to all that watched the bridge’s 
yh; giants that leaned out and out, 
j -retched and stretched and stretched. 

+ before their hands met midstream 
»/f them would go plunging forward, 

ward, headlong! 
‘ih things have happened to giants of 
ethat strained their thews too far. 
jrule and stress tables are mercilessly 
rt, and unless the users of them work 
Vinfinite correctness, skill and care, 
Hnfinite pains, checking and recheck- 
very figure, and then with patient 
ery checking that rechecking, an om- 
i snapping off of rivet heads may be 
7 some day; and then, before men can 
_ uilure of seemingly unbreakable steel 
ers and a vast chaotic rushing down 
“rs of the work of the brawn and brains 
iy thousands of men. Great travelers 
1o rolling off the end of the bridge, 
is and boilers and derricks and cars 
ackle and men carried along with 
down to the river’s mud. Mighty 
ession members may crumple, great 
n bars of nickel steel break like twine, 
qoeams and wind braces, struts and 
ials, I-beams and buckle plates—all 
ym with horrible uproar into the flood, 
d and twisted inextricably, with men 
tin the coils as hopelessly as Laocoon. 
hings have happened on big cantilever 


the great Marchborough bridge knew 
h tragedy. The long mainland arms 
a out and out far over the water, and 
it catastrophe clasped hands with 
‘isoner’s Island cantilevers—clasped 
¢ over the two separate straits of 
e Trouble just one day apart, the 
r borough span ahead. And when the 
: mnecting member came to place, two 
(2d men dropped maul and rivet gun 
‘ting-up wrench and streaked it over 
recarious way a hundred and thirty 
yove the water, and stormed on over 
jag-completed Prisoner’s Island work 
it to the end of that arm of it that 
1d toward New Market. 

Ire, within two running leaps, were 
Hieteated rivals. There, within easy 
sation distance, the chagrined city 
‘oiled away only a couple hundred 
{steel from victory. 

ed from the end of the Prisoner’s 
steel, the vision of that city canti- 
mn erection was a fearful thing. Far, 
ca Tide River, with its small and 
( 


raft plying. Ahead of you open space 
ty feet or so, and then the end of that 
theron fabric, hung out over nothing. 
‘rs and anchorages back across the 
i, away back there among the streets 
teys of New Market, so far away as to 
(; to view, hidden by that amazing 
gnetwork floating there in the air be- 
yur eyes. 

Uat the end of Prisoner’s Island steel 
larchborough gang stood jeering and 
tc And even as they jeered, the 


Market crew started to move their 


«r out toward them; out to its last - 


tn, to the place from which tomorrow 
cd start to raise steel for the connect- 
sin, With a great bawling of orders 
{zreat jetting of exhausts, that whole 
ae puon started groaning forward 
| the jumping-off place. With creak- 
> ines and squealing of multiple blocks, 
1 tind of heavily burdened wheels and 
i of binding flanges, with the thrash of 
tg engines and the moan of steel ad- 
i; itself to new terrific strains, that 
ous traveler pulled itself crawlingly 
4 while the whole mighty structure 
<fit trembled and shook as though an 
luake’s hand were at its anchor pier. 
J did, daring, brazen adventure, each 
/d move of that gigantic traveler, each 
)d move that took it farther and far- 
' vay from the supporting pier. Superb 
i conscious courage of the men who 
‘ it out. More superb yet the con- 
sourage of the good hump-shouldered, 
“noking squads that took slide rule 
Square in hand and showed on paper 

| dared be moved. 
1 did the behemoth advance of that 
''raveler toward the open space that 
ited the New Market crew from the 
‘borough outfit awe that triumphant 
osilence? It did in a red pig’s ear. 
‘vas the job, the source of bread and 
Irst. When did that ever awe any- 
_ So they danced and capered like a 
‘tazy boys; and all unheeded by the 
Tew across that terrifying gap, they 
their noses and yelled and cat- 
ind spoke unprintable pleasantries to 
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the bridgemen they had beaten by one little 
day in this stupendous undertaking. And 
bawling louder than all the rest was a fat lad 
who waved his hands backward and for- 
ward like some nut, and did his bawling 
somewhat rhythmically, so that in meas- 
ured accents there boomed out above the 
bedlam the perfectly senseless iteration, 
“Valley! Valley! Valley!” 

So came about that other notable Seal 
Brown victory. For the erection engineer 
for Trap & Priest, who had the work on the 
New Market side of Double Trouble, was 
none other than Dad Pike, heretofore men- 
tioned as the five-ton truck that used to 
back up the middle of the Dark Red line. 
A charter member, Dad, of that old Jugger- 
naut wrecking crew that mowed down Seal 
Brown teams so regularly till that day when 
Rawhide Bill ran wild. 

If ever a white man tramped on cleats or 
squinted through a transit, it was Dad Pike, 
dang his old Dark Red sweater. Two hun- 
dred and thirty pounds of him, there was— 
all he. Gentle with dogs and kids. Hard 
as a block of Vermont granite with the men 
under him, and just as square. Expecting 
much and giving more. Head full of brains, 
fists full of pig iron, fine big carcass un- 
stained by booze, or even nicotine; and in 


his barrel chest a heart that hammered as | 
Con- | 
siderable competition here for Mr. Brush, | 


square a tune for women as for men. 


C. E., whose job of work it was to push his 
Marchborough cantilever out over Tide 
River and hook it to the south arm of the 
Prisoner’s Island span before Dad Pike 
connected into the north arm. 

No match in brains or brawn or drive was 
Mr. Brush for Mr. Pike; but Mr. Brush was 
every bit as clean a man, was fearless as a 


rhino—and his name was Rawhide Bill. | 


And this one little thing he had on Mr. 
Pike: He had seen the two hundred and 
thirty pounds of him, hanging between a 
pair of stalwart Dark Red scrubs, go off 
Taylor field one day, within ten minutes of 
the whistle, while he, the rawhide party, 
still was sweating lustily on the job when a 
great insane bellow from the stands told 
him the game was over. His name, as has 
been said before, was Rawhide Bill because 
you couldn’t wear him out. 

And that was well. For if ever there was 
a job laid out and planned for the particular 
purpose of wearing the man who fought it to 
the bone, it was the job of erection engineer 
of the Marchborough anchor span and can- 
tilever of that great bridge over Double 
Trouble. 

What Rawhide Bill went up against— 
and went boring through—to get up the 
false work for the anchor span, which was a 
big steel-bridge job in itself, and then the 
anchor span, and then the first five panels 
of the cantilever out over his branch of Tide 
River, is another tale—a dozen others. But 
through it all Bill came, undamaged, fresh 
as a field with daisies pied, laying away each 
day for keeps as it poked its troubles under 
Bill’s hawk beak, hammering at his job with 
the same stolid dependability and lack of 
fire that marked his work in moleskin. 

This trick and that the union tried to stop 
the steady progress of his job, just as the 
open-shop men would have tried this trick 
and that to slow up the New Market side 
had they but dared. But the city of New 
Market was union to the bone—to the last 
bone in its head, Tim Mulligan, chief of the 
Marchborough survey party, used to say— 
and open-shop men took their health and 
earthly happiness in hand every time they 
ventured within the purlieus of the New 
Market end of the bridge. So Rawhide Bill 
had a gaff to stand that never got thrown 
into the ribs of his rival; and this, perhaps, 
had something to do with the fact that Jan- 
uary’s end in the year that saw the great 
job finished, saw Rawhide Bill’s cantilever 
two panels shorter than that of Mr. Pike. 

One morning of that end of January, when 
a winter wind blew so bitterly down Long 
Sound that it drove even the Swede sailors 
down off their erection scaffolds and gave 
the men so disposed an idle day in which to 
stir up deviltry, Tim Mulligan, Rawhide 
Bill and Harry Raff, the little rivet boss, 
were gathered in Mr. Mulligan’s commo- 
dious headquarters. Mr. Mulligan’s com- 
modious headquarters consisted of a 
cubby-hole stolen off one end of the tool 
shed. Tar paper, clothing its rough-boarded 
sides with elegance, kept out the wind, and 
at temperatures of a hundred degrees centi- 
grade or more combined its own peculiar 
fragrance with that of a redolent oil heater. 

There was just room in this office for one 
large homemade blue-print cabinet, one 
large drawing board and stand, and a set of 
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Dont try to live under glass 
Its impossible 
to avoid germs 


—— 
he Mogern 
Personal Antisey 


Zonite affords real 
protection against 
gum infections, mouth 
odors and respiratory 
diseases. 


Zonite should be ap- 


plied to every break 
of the skin to guard 
against blood-poison- 
ing and other in- 
fections. 


Zonite has many other 
valuable uses. Al- 
though germicidally 
stronger than pure 
carbolic acid, it is non- 
caustic and absolutely 
non-poisonous. 


In bottles 
50c and $1.00 
all drug stores 
(In Canada slightly higher) 


Disease germs are everywhere. They cannot be 
avoided—they must be fought. The fighting of 
malignant germs has in the past been difficult, be- 
cause the only real germicides known to science 
Were poisonous substances which destroyed human 
tissue as well as the germs themselves. Bichloride 
of mercury is one such poisonous antiseptic. Others 
are made from phenol and cresol. And all of these, 
or compounds derived from them, in order to be 
applied to the human body, require to be greatly 
weakened by dilution. This likewise weakens 
their germicidal strength. 


Arrival of the great non-poisonous 
antiseptic 


There have been other non-poisonous antiseptics, but they 
are comparatively weak and ineffective. They are known 
as the “mild” antiseptics. But the great new antiseptic 
called Zonite is entirely different. Its germicidal strength 
is fifty times that of peroxide. Yet despite its absolute harm- 
lessness to human tissues, Zonite is actually stronger than 
pure carbolic acid, which can not be used on the body at 
all in its pure state. Dilute carbolic to a point where it 
can be safely used on the human body, and Zonite is then 
many times as strong as the poisonous compound. Once 
more let it be repeated, Zonite is positively non-poisonous 
—safe in the hands of man, woman or child. 

Keep Zonite in the home medicine chest for household 
emergencies—cuts, burns, insect bites, sunburn. Take no 
chances with blood-poisoning. 

Keep Zonité in the medicine chest as a gargle, spray, 
mouth-wash and tooth-brush disinfectant. Take no chances 
with coughs, colds, influenza and other respiratory diseases. 
Keep Zonite in the medicine chest and take no chances 
with germ life or disease of any kind. 


ZONITE PRODUCTS CO., 342 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
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Pat. Shank Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


“jhe FLORSHEIM 
PEE LURESARCH 


A light arch of steel built into the shoe—flexible 
when you walk—rigid when your foot bears 
down—gives added comfort with Florsheim style 
For the normal foot that needs support 
For the weakened arch that needs relief 
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Safe Bonfire 


©" Here is a trash burner that will come 
~ in handy when you rake up leavesand 


clean up the yard this fall. A conven- 
ient rubbish burner to have around 
thehomeany time. Safe —small mesh 
keeps burning fragments safely con- 
fined. Raised bottom provides draft, in- 
sures quick and complete incineration. 


29 inches high, 20 inches in diameter 
at top. Wires electrically welded. 
Upright wires spaced 1% inches 
apart around basket. Finished in 
baked green enamel. Sturdy, durable. 


Sold by leading hardware and de- 
partment stores. See your dealer. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


Factories and Offices: Waukegan, Ill., Cleveland, 
Ohio, Newark, N. J., Fort Worth, Tex., Oakland, 
Calif., (Standard Fence Co.) Portland, Ore., (North- 
west Fence & Wire Works) 


| almost half that wide. 
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survey instruments and tools; but with 
winter had come the necessity for the oil 
stove; and when, one day, a new desk ar- 
rived for the cashier in the main field office, 
Mr. Mulligan bespoke the ancient roll top 
and swivel chair about to be discarded, and 
by proudly installing this equipment in his 
commodious headquarters, shook the sci- 
ence of physics to its foundations by prov- 
ing that two things can occupy the same 
space at the same time. 

Here, however, was a shelter in a time of 
storm, a place which, with the boys out on 
the job, often offered young Mr. Brush, 
when the going got a little rough, a half 
hour’s fine communion with his soul. So 
today, avoiding the confusion that always 
descends upon the main field office on days 
when the outside force has nothing better 
to do than to come in and register all the 
kicks that have been accumulating over a 
month of steady bridging, Mr. Brush had 
sought sanctuary in Mr. Mulligan’s lair; 
and he now occupied the coveted swivel 
chair and pored intently over a progress 
sheet which had attached to it a very elo- 
quent letter from the home office, signed 
with the acrid scrawl of Mr. Ice-Cream 
Kone. 

Mr. Mulligan, with an oiled and sanded 
piece of flannel, scoured away at a steel rib- 
bon that had measured off so many pay 
daysfor him. Mr. Raff also was profitably 
employed. With one hand he held an end 
of the tape that was being cleaned and with 
the other stoked his face with scrap tobacco. 

High overhead, the anchor span spread 
its huge beams and braces, and in that snug 
cubbyhole a hundred feet below could be 
heard the wind that had howled its way 
across a thousand miles of open sea, now 
howling bitterly through the towering steel. 

“Oh, the bridgeman’s life is the life for 
me,” sang Mr. Mulligan as he polished. 
““When she blows, all the rivet gangs hunt 
cover. Soft! Poor Sam and Rubbernose, 
my levelman and chainman, are out on that 
last barge of steel, checking it in this mur- 


“Bah!” Mr. Raff remarked. “All the 
steel that pair of tramps’ll check today will 
be what they can see the marks on from the 
dock watchman’s box. Lord, what a wind!”’ 
And with his words the door swung open 
and banged shut against a blast of it. 
“Look,” added Harry. ‘‘See what it just 
blew in!” 

What it just blew in was six feet high and 
For arms it had 
gorilla arms, and for its neck a bull’s. A 
mane of blond hair stuck out below a hat 
smeared red with structural paint, and eyes 
of pale blue, like a china doll’s, looked 
bleakly out from under thunder brows that 
frowned a blond frown at the world. 

“Hello, Squarehead,” said Hal Raff 
pleasantly. ‘What brand of bellyache you 
peddling today?”’ 

The china-blue eyes turned on the little 
rivet boss. As much of the milk of human 
kindness as you see in the eyes of a china 


| derous weather.” 


| doll, that much you saw in Squarehead Gus- 
| tavsen’s. And as much fear as you see in a 


bull terrier’s you saw in Hal Raff’s as he 


| returned the big man’s glance. 


“You are a gentleman and an athlete, 
Mr. Raff, and I hope some day to meet you 
in paradise,” was not exactly what Gus- 
tavsen said, but it’s as near to it as anything 
that could be printed. Then he took a step 
and stood towering over Brush, C. E. 

“Gimme my time!’’ demanded Mr. Gus- 


| tavsen. 


Brush, C. E., never moved a muscle. Al- 


though he knew that the most dangerous 


animal on his job was just behind him, Mr. 
Brush kept looking calmly at that progress 


_ sheet. 


“‘T said I want my time!” 
This time a bellow, and still Brush never 


| moved. He knew that that big Scandina- 


vian’s fists had sent more than one man off 
the Marchborough job, not to come back 
again, but he only looked a little closer at 
the letter that had come in with the sheet. 
It said in the letter that the Marchborough 
cantilever was now four hundred and 
twenty-five tons three pounds and thirteen 
ounces behind construction schedule, and it 
pointed out this matter in Mr. Ice-Cream’s 
smoothest, cold-bloodedest manner. 

“You hear me?” thundered Mr. Gus- 


| tavsen. 


“Sure,” said Mr. Brush, and swung his 
swivel chair about and tilted it back till he 
was looking up at the man whom every one 
of half a thousand hard-boiled bridgemen 
feared like poison. ‘‘Get your time pay 
day.” And swung his swivel chair about 
again and tilted it forward, turning his back 
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deliberately on a pair of twelve-p 
hammer fists and resuming his peru 
Mr. Kone’s pleasant correspondence, 

On the drawing board near Harry 
lay a pile of material sheets, paper-wei 
with the sawed section of a ten-inch | 
rail. Harry Raff picked it up and bal; 
it in his hand. Gustavsen glared at the 
back before him and rubbed one huge 
knuckles on his trousers leg. 

“Wait till pay day, hell!’’ Gust 
roared. ‘‘George Bowrey says if I 
want to carry buckle plates like some 
gang guinea, when we’re not raisin’ 
why don’t I quit. All right, I quit. G 
my time. I’m goin’ back by the next 
to visit my ol’ mother. I can’t wa 
pay day.” 

““Gustavsen,’”’ Rawhide Bill said, “5 
a liar!’ Bill never lifted his eyes o 
progress sheet, never turned his head, 
so much as raised his voice. ‘‘Your mo 
dead. You told me that two years 
when you were working for us on 
rolling-lift job in Hoboken. Next bo 
Stockholm, eh? All the water you're 
ing to cross is Tide River. What’s th 
ticket sticking out of your breast pc 
Think I don’t know a union card wher 
one? Gonna work with the roughi 
eh? Allright, that’sfair enough. Bu 
Gustavsen, if you do ship back to Ei 
get passage to Helsingfors, not Stock 
You’re a Finn. Good morning.” 

At this dire insult, Gustavsen bu 
the fingers of one hand, his china eye 
as a Kali thug’s; and Harry Raff ] 
forward a little bit, his eye trained or 
paint-smeared hat, his piece of gird 
trained nicely on its target. 

“And listen sharp, Gustavsen,” 
snapped out, and whirled so swiftly 
swivel chair that the big Swede scarcel 
time to open his clenched hand. “J 
try any funny stuff around my job bef 
after you get off it, I’ll hunt you up nc 
ter where you are and hop up on you 
me? Hop up on you, what I mean! 
the door as you pass out!”’ 

Potent as that were the progress let; 
Mr. Ice-Cream Kone. 

That evening when the traveler’s ¥ 
squealed flatly against the how] of the 
high overhead, Fat Tim and Harry 
were still talking about the morning’s 
ness in awed tones. 

“Call me a rivet: inspector,” Harry 
“Sf he didn’t call that big squarehead : 
and get away with it—and never 
looked up from his desk! A liar, toc 
Gus didn’t mind that much. That 
nicest thing George Bowrey calls hisr, 
But a Finn! I thought, the way hel 
at Bill outa them mackerel eyes, h 
gonna dismantle the boss right the 
there!”’ 

“Hear me!”’ stated Tim. ‘The la’ 
tries to take Bill down won’t fini 
calked rivets in his framework. Hew 
together to stay up. If that old Dar 
wrecking crew couldn’t loosen up a ji 
him in four years, it can’t be done. . 
makes me cry out loud to see that vi 
rammed old Dark Red bone crusher 
Pike, putting it over as good a fightir! 
as Bill in this big cantilever game. 
two panels farther from his tower thi 
are now. He’ll beat us to the islan! 
as sin!” J 

“Well,” said Hal, “I don’t follo 
very close in this rah-rah argume| 
never built no bridges for alma maf 
whatever her name is; and have yetts 
my first seven-eighths rivet home f| 
honor of old Siwash; butif you want i 
why Dad Pike’s putting it over on yc’ 
ley Techers here, I’ll tell you. It’s bé 
the boss ain’t half mean enough. I’ 
you, steel raisers thrive on rawhide. 
them leather-necks gentle and they 
on to their rivet guns, and you got t! 
right down on arivet gun to get them 
count up where it ought to be. Ride 
eggs rough an’ they eat it up. They ® 
They ain’t used to nothin’ else. M) 
aunt’s black cat’s tail! He got the st 
tell that ten-ton Swede he’ll hop up of 
I’d give a wing to see Boss Bill get ra’ 
tellin’ you right, all this Marchbi 
Island outfit needs to put ’em out inf! 
the New Market side is three or foul 
applications of bridge English. / 
while doing same, Bill had the pres¢ 
mind to kick about seven men in thi 
all would be jake and the college ° 
saved. Which being the case, let’s « 

The two men Luttoned up thick Ji 
turned down the fragrant oil stove al 
tured out-of-doors. The cold was nw? 
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+asnearly done. Out at the end of the 
and back in the shadow of the anchor 
Jights twinkled in the bitter dusk, 
ig where the company police were 

ready for another night of vigilance. 

had any hankering to plant an old 
-f overalls or a dinner bucket full of 
site against the tower pier of this job, 
}t’s the night I’d pick to do it,” stated 
aff, shivering. ‘‘ Dang little watchin’ 
hidge’ll get tonight. I bet you them 
insioners won’t get away from their 
itoves three times between this and 
ange 
men went past another watchman, 
)-h the gate in the high fence that went 
11 the two tremendous land piers and 
} buildings and equipment for the job. 
tside the gate, Tim Mulligan stooped 
jhistled softly. 
Jadju find?”’ asked Raff. 
‘cket for the box fight down to Calli- 
tonight. One of the men must of 
od it.” 
i put his find in his pocket rather hur- 
I it seemed to Hal. In the dim last 
° day the object looked a little bit 


or one of Callihan’s fight tickets. 

| bet you were lucky enough to find 
side, too,’”’ said Hal Raff, a friendly 
on getting the better of him. ‘‘Let’s 


sure enough, after considerable fum- 
n his jacket pocket, Tim produced 
‘the pasteboards that let you in to 
in’s, an institution which makes no 
sions to showing boxing class, but 
has built up a clientele of rough-and- 
gentlemen who pack the place each 
ssday night in appreciation of Im- 
o Callihan’s policy never to stage 
ng but grudge fights. And sure 
1, the pasteboard called for ringside. 
icky stiff!’ snorted Hal. ‘Youll get 
(on your shirt front sure as shootin’. 
ist be sure none of it’s your own. 
a union hang-out, Callihan’s, and if 
t yourself get mixed up in an argu- 
apologize before some roughneck 
; you with a piece of lead pipe.” 

mn’t worry about little Timmy getting 
rgument at Callihan’s. Compared to 
clam will be garrulous tonight. By 
iy, Raffy, I almost forgot something. 
» go back to the office. I promised 
]\ have the January rivet record ready 
a first thing in the morning. Hope 
ven’t been putting anything over on 
»wrivet counter. If his daily reports 
\p about three thousand more driven 
ean find on the blue prints, Bill’s 
ohopuponyou. See you at prayer 
g, Hal. So long.” 

jing the night snow started, and when 
sting-engine whistle piped next morn- 
e air was thick with flakes. The 
| was white and yardmen were sweep- 
piled steel so that the erection marks 
be discerned. 

in from the structural stuff, an 


oe 


{ 


| pin lay out in the open, across two 


en left the day before, all ready for 
st lift in the morning. First job to- 
de eyebar pin was to be driven. 
Ta up above some place, some place 
_dden by the driving snow, a hook 
i¢!own and the bight of the cable sling 
ing on it. 
ee, bawled the hook-up. Almost 
ible to get a hand signal to the high- 
/an way up there on the traveler’s 
ko thick the flying flakes. 
T wire rope, a seeming cobweb in the 
w tightened carefully. The hook-up 
& the sling down close around the pin. 
> n lifted ever so little from the blocks 
7d. It balanced. The hook-up stead- 
1. second. 
ke ’er away!” he bellowed. 
as a jet of steam plumed out into the 
War up above the yard the eyebar pin 
t cyward and was gone. 
1 an eyebar pin on the Marchborough 
lf was what you’d call a pin for sure. 
eet long, let’s say; twelve inches in 
ver, nickel steel, weighing a ton— 
Serably more with point and driving 
—athed toa polish, finished to the hun- 
d ofaninch. Considerable pin, though 
‘fietly suitable for fastening a pattern 
: |2ce of dress goods, and the driving of 
h(nost spectacular business in the most 
cular of all the jobs of men. 
‘lair is full of sound and fury—signi- 
; omething—when they drive an eye- 
1, and full of ropes and pulley blocks 
(bles and handlines. One set of tackle 
Pd from a derrick’s boom high on the 


of wood, a cable sling around it, as it~ 
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traveler’s top deck to hold one nest of eye- 
bars. Another set holding the second nest. 
Still another set to plumb the huge panel 
post. A dozen—twenty units of massive 
steel must meet at a certain point, and must 
all be held in place by a maze of blocks and 
cables till this big eyebar pin has pinned 
them all together. Twenty twelve-inch holes 
through which that great pin must be ham- 
mered; but the tangle of tackle necessary 
to hold those holes in line out there at the 
dizzy cantilever end is only part of it. 

What of the hammer? Thor did not 
wield so great a one. A huge long block of 
steel as heavy as the pin—heavier—hanging 
from still another derrick’s boom by still 
another cable. 

And the hammerer? There are ten ham- 
merers! Tien husky men it takes to swing it. 
Ten, pendent over Tide River, two hundred 
feet, almost, above the water, gathered 
upon a heavy platform that hangs fast from 
still another cable in that maze of cables. 

Then one last cable for the pin itself, that 
giant pin of finest nickel steel. To one end 
of it is bolted temporarily a heavy pointed 
cap, so that the pin may enter easily those 
twenty holes as it is driven forward; to the 
other end the driving butt, a bumping 
piece, tough and much battered, that has 
received the blows that sent hundreds of 
such pins home. 

Allready? Sure, let’s go! This has been 
simple. A hundred and fifty thousand cubic 
feet of pale-blue language and we’re all set. 
Some little brains, too, may have come into 
use. 

“All right, men, smack ’er!”’ 

““Yo-he-e-e!”’ Long-drawn. 

Ten men pull backward on the ram. 

“Hi!’”’ Short and sharp. 

Ten, high up there in the whirling snow, 


hung there by a cobweb cable, the whole | 


great cantilever arm hung out over noth- 
ing; they at the end of the cantilever, hung 
out higher, farther yet. 

“Hi!” Short and sharp; and the ten put 
all they’ve got into the forward swing of 
that great ram. A short and pregnant si- 
lence, then 

“Kr’rang!’’ With a jar that makes the 
whole bridge quiver, ram hits driving butt 
and the pin is started home. 

“Yo-he-e-e! Hi! Kr’rang!’’ Deliberate, 
tremendous rhythm in it. 

“Yo-he-e-e! Hi! Kr’rang!”’ 
sic, such as Sibelius might write. 

“Yo-he-e-e!”” Hauling away to the high- 
ball song up there above the river, while on 
the sereen the hero sits in his scented bath, 
baring his two-by-four shoulders proudly to 
an admiring world, smoking his long and 
devilish cigarette, reading the morning’s 
grist of love notes that Jephcott hands him 
on a golden platter. 

“Hi!” Slamming that ponderous ham- 
mer home with sweating and with swearing, 
while down at the Orpheum, Archibald 
Peachbloom, permanent wave and all, goes 
agallop out into the wide open spaces 
where bull is bull and knocks the villain for 
a row of powder puffs. 

“Hi!’’ Up there in the storm, where men 
are leather-necks. ‘‘Hi!’? And then, mak- 
ing every last piece of structural iron trem- 
ble from the outermost floor beam clear 
back to the tower top, that hammer, greater 
than Thor’s, hits! ‘‘Kr’rang!”’ 

So it goes, when it goes smoothly. So the 
great pins are rammed into place. But on 
this icy February morning tragedy flew 
with black wings closer to the Marchbor- 
ough job than it had ever flown before. For 
when the very first blow fell, the sling that 
held that monster pin parted like twine. 
Ten men, sure that the stout floor would go 
to pieces underneath their feet, leaped in- 
stinctively, like a single man, for the lines 
by which the platform was suspended. Not 
ten men—nine. MHalfhitch Billson, the 
hammer-gang boss, flung himself at the pin. 
The platform held together. But the pin 
which had fallen on it was rolling toward its 
edge, toward the bridge. The gang boss 
tried desperately to lay hold of the smooth 
round surface of the heavy thing. He failed. 
Then, just as it reached the platform’s edge, 
he squirmed about and got his leg under one 
end of it. It slued. Men heard the bone 
snap. It rolled over Halfhitch Billson’s 
leg, broke out a section of the platform 
fence, toppled, was gone. It hit a great di- 
agonal brace on its downward plunge. Then 
it bounded outward. It cleared the rest of 
the bridge as it went whirling down. Far 
below a geyser leaped. 

One millionaire sat in his office downtown 
that day and, staring blankly at his win- 
dows, let his dollars loaf disgracefully. 
That night he ate but little dinner. He was 
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Now!— Dance, walk, run, tramp 


Yet wear the smartest shoes without 
slightest discomfort to your feet 


Now a new discovery that works wonders on your 
feet — simply banishes pain and aches like magic 


OU slip a thin band of highly elastic webbing 

across your instep. That’s all. And you can 
walk for miles, dance for hours, stand all day, and 
forget your feet. 


AND-—you wear shoes that are smart, stylish, 
slender, with never a twinge of pain, never a moment's 
discomfort. 


This may sound incredible. But thousands 
will tell you it is true. Doctors, surgeons and 
foot specialists know it and advise this new 
scientific method of gaining quick relief from 
foot troubles. 


Why your feet hurt 


The pains and cramps you suffer in the toes, 
heel, instep, ankle, and often in the upper leg, are 
due to one thing—arch weakness. Jt is easily 
corrected. 


Your foot has twenty-six small bones knit into 
a well balanced double arch which sustains the 
weight of your body. Overstrain causes a weakening 
of the muscles and a disarrangement of the bones. 
Then they press on the nerves and blood vessels, 
causing pain, often excruciating. 

To restore complete foot comfort wear the 
Jung Arch Brace. It relieves the strain, and the 
foot returns to normal. The pressure ceases. The 
pain vanishes. 


Stops pain in 10 minutes 


Simple as it is the Jung Arch Brace brings such quick relief 
that its results are amazing. 

It is the result of five years’ experiments. Of countless 
consultations with noted doctors and foot experts. More 
than 300 experiments and tests were made before the cor- 
rect tension of the band and its proper contour were 
discovered. 

Millions have gained new foot comfort from wearing this 
simple little appliance. A ten-minute trial will convince you. 
If our method fails, the test costs you nothing. The Jung 
Arch Brace has made old-fashioned, unsatisfactory methods 
out of date. 


Make this test at our risk—send no money 


Ask your shoe dealer, druggist or chiropodist to fit you with a 
pair of Jung Arch Braces. If a two weeks’ trial doesn’t bring you 
complete relief—if it fails—then return them and your money will 
be refunded. 


If your dealer can’t supply you measure around the front of 
your instep with a 4 inch strip of paper. Send this measure and 
the coupon below and we will mail you a pair of Wonder Arch 
Braces. You pay the postman $1 and postage on delivery. If not 
delighted return the braces and we will refund your money. 
(NOTE—for people with long feet, or stout persons, we recom- 
mend the ‘‘ Miracle Style,’ extra wide. Price $1.50, and postage.) 
Or send money and we will prepay postage. If your feet hurt don’t 
fail to make this free test, at our risk. 


Tue Junc Arcu Brace Co. 1410 Jung Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 
In Canada address Kirkham & Roberts 
1410 Hamilton Trust Bldg., Toronto 
Canadian prices, Wonder $1.25, Miracle $1.75 
C. O. D. shipments in U. S. only 
Jung Arch Braces. 


Write for Free Book THE JUNG ARCH BRACE CO., 


Study This Chart 
Pains in any of the spots indicated by 
arrows are due to arch weakness which 
can easily be corrected with a pair of 


Write for free book on cause and relief 
of foot troubles. Or ask your dealer 
for a copy. 

For Athletic Sports—A great as- 
sistance to players of athletic sports. 
Ask your sporting goods dealer for 
special circular. 


UNGS 


The Original” 


ARCH BRACES 


1410 Jung Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


Please send me a pair of Jung Arch Braces in style 
checked. I enclose foot measurement. 


Wonder Style, $1.00 per pair 
Miracle Style, $1.50 per pair 


On receipt of package, I will pay postman the above 
price and postage. My money to be returned if not 
satisfied. Please send free book on ‘‘Cause and Correc- 
tion of Foot Troubles.” 


Name 
Address.............. 
Po O.e 

I wear size 

My dealer is 


State 


width of last 
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Walk-Over 


SHOES Sor Men and Women 


( Walr-Over 
\on every shoe 


> 


Wie will find the shoe style you like best in the shoe that fits you 
best, at the Walk-Over store in your community. There is a Walk- 
Over shoe to fit every known type of foot. Your own personal Walk- 
Over shoe will fit as if made to order, with the smart comfort that has 
distinguished Walk-Over shoes for half a century. 


Gro. E. Kerrn Company, CAmPetto, Brockton, Massacuusetts, U. S. A. 


$7 $850 $10 


are the leading prices 


Quality for Halfa Century cmerx 


Home of S. J. Eckenrode, Jackson, 
Mich. Roof of thatched ““CREO- 
DIPT”’ Stained Shingles in green. 
Sidewalls of long24’’ ‘‘CREO-DIPT”’ 
Stained Shinglesinsilver gray. Arch’t 
George B. Rheinfrank, Toledo, Ohio 


For Those Who Tire of Conventional 


Homes 


A refreshing sight, after monotonous rows of 
“ordinary” houses, to come upon some ““CREO- 
DIPT” Stained Shingle home with the thatch roof 
effect. Colorful, quaint and wholly pleasing, these 
roofs add character not secured with ordinary ma- 
terials. Their soft, animated coloring, their unique 
contour, make homes that reflect an increasing 
pride of ownership with each advancing year. 

Fine, seasoned, straight-grained cedar is used in 
a “CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingle. Pigments, 
ground by our own process in preservative oils and 
binders, are carried into the wood fiber with creo- 
sote. Thus saturated to the core with this most 
effective of preservatives, ““CREO-DIPT” Stained 
Shingles not only holda fresh, permanent color, but 
are proof against decay and warping for a lifetime. 


30 distinct color shades of brown, red, blue, 
green, grayand “Dixie White,” 16-,18-or24-inch 
lengths laid with wide or narrow shingle effects. 


For 25 cents we will mail 
book of ‘‘CREO-DIPT”’ 
Thatch Roof Homes. 
Mention Thatch Roof Book. 

or the use of regular 
““CREO-DIPT”’ Stained 
Shingles send 25 cents 
for portfolio of Fifty large 
photographs of Homes of 
all sizes by prominent ar- 
chitects and Sample Color 

ad. 


Reshingle old roofs 
with ‘‘CREO-DIPT’’ 
Stained Shingles. Lay 
them over oldclapboards 
on sidewalls. 


Sales Offices—Principal Cities. Factories in various Parts of 
the United States and Canada for Quick Shipments and 
Prompt Deliveries to Every Section. Leading Lumber Deal- 
ers Everywhere Carry Standard Colors in Stock. 


Address: Creo-Dipt Company, Inc., 1060 Oliver Street, 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Rete 


““CREO-DIPT’’ 
stamped on a bundle of 
shingles indicates high- 
est quality. 


/ 66 


REO-DIPT’™ 


REG, U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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still seared. By reaching out over the port 
bow of his white motor yacht he could have 
touched that pin as it dropped in the water 
past his nose and drenched him. 

As you go out a cantilever arm the strains 
in each succeeding panel get lighter and 
lighter, and the eyebar pins therefore smaller 
and smaller. So there was no duplicate for 
the one that fell. Three days, with the 
finest of luck, it would have taken to get 
another. One day at Ironville to get a spe- 
cial heat melted in the steel-foundry open 
hearth, another day for annealing the pin 
and machining, another to get it through by 
express and barge to the job. 

They brought a diver in to Rawhide Bill. 

“What does the salvage company pay 
you?”’ Bill made inquiry. 

“Ten a day if I go down or not. Ten 
extra for each descent.” 

“Union?” asked Bill. 

‘Bet your neck!”’ stated the diver. 

Bill found a broad check book. He 
scribbled in it a while. He tore out a page, 
two checks with a perforation line in be- 
tween them. 

“They’re both the same,”’’ Bill explained 
as he handed them over, ‘‘only I don’t sign 
the bottom one till I see that pin come up 
out of the river.” 

With a heavenly smile upon his rugged 
countenance, the diver went hurriedly away 
from there. 

“T’ll be back about noon,” said Rawhide 
Bill to his office force. ‘“‘If anyone wants 
me I’ll be over at the New Market side of 
the bridge.” 


They still talk about that fight that was 
fought out on the end of the New Market 
cantilever. Rawhide Bill, in search of big 
Gus Gustavsen, found him out there with 
the union men, smacking inch rivets into 
a bottom chord as only big Gus could smack 
them. 

Rawhide Bill walked right through the 
gang, pushed aside the passer, kicked over 
the heater’s forge, took Gus by the shoulder, 
straightened him up and then, as he had 
promised, hopped up on him. Lucky, the 
bucker-up, was standing down in that bot- 
tom chord and came scrambling up just as 
Bill flew into the Swede. The bucker-up 
caught Gus as he came staggering back 
from the first wildcat onslaught, otherwise 
he might have gone out into a hundred and 
thirty feet of icy-air and into a slush-filled 
river. 

“You will saw cables!” was all that Raw- 
hide Bill said in that whole half hour, and 
he said that at the start of it. 

Squarehead fought like a great Cape buf- 
falo, Bill like a pack of cheetahs—so fast 
he seemed five places at one time. Stormed 
at from every side at once, Squarehead 
flailed right and left with those bone- 
cracking fists of his, and more than once 
found a mark; only to have the target that 
he hit stand up, a thing the like of which 
had never happened in the Swede’s life 
before. 

Halfway toward the end, Dad Pike came 
strolling out the cantilever to look things 
over and found his whole job at a standstill. 
And like the good sport that he was, he 
stood still with it, leaned back against a 
panel post and gave himself over wholly to 
the morning’s entertainment. 

All Bill’s work was done on the mid- 
section; partly because he knew that men, 
however strong, yet not built up by sys- 
tematic training, yield there first; partly 
because he knew he dared not risk breaking 
his hands against the jutting corners of 
Squarehead’s face. During that busy half 
hour, Bill landed two thousand three hun- 
dred and forty-seven times, if you would 
believe the count of perfectly reliable eye- 
witnesses. Against these Squarehead 
landed five; but such man-wrecking blows 
were they that every man that saw them 
hit felt nausea, and knew that this spare 
man who stood up under them did not 
break simply because he was unbreakable. 

At that half hour’s end a panting voice 
said to a ring of pop-eyed men, ‘‘ Did any of 
you help him?” 

The ring of bridgemen looked at Bill and 
at one another dumbly. 

“He sawed a cable sling partly through 
last night. We dropped a pin this morning. 
If any of you had a hand in that, speak up! 
I'd like to pile him up on top of Gus here 
while I got a sweat up.” 

Nobody spoke. Bill started away. As 
the ring parted to let him go the voice of 
Dad Pike foghorned orders: 

“Come on, you yellow-bellied sons of 
mackerels! Here it is, February first! 
Thirteen more days and it’ll be the middle 


October | 


of the month, and you haven’t raise¢ 
steel yet to make a pack of carpe 
Jerk into it before I start in maki 
remarks!”’ 

Men started climbing snowy stee 
hammers started their deafening 
Swede Gus, sprawled in the holk 
buckle plate, rolled his head feeb: 
to the howling joy of all who say 
heater boy of his gang dragged h 
laid the big rivet gun on the Swede 
like a lily and folded his limp paws 
poles Pike put out his hand to F 

ill. 

“Good morning, Bill,’’ he said. 

“Good morning, Dad,” said Bill. 
goes it?”’ 

“K O,” said Dad without the ser 
of a smile. ‘“‘Think you'll get ove 
game next fall?”’ 

“Maybe,” said Bill. ‘‘Hope gs 
know we got a darn good chance. 
this year.” 

“You always have,” said Dad. 

“Thanks,” said Bill. ‘‘ Well, ; 
Good luck here on the job, and b 
next November.” 

“Thanks, blast you, Bill,” sai 
“Good-by. Come over often.” 

When Bill got back to the March] 
side the news had beaten him ae 
river. He made his way up to thet 
and as he stepped up on the engine 
view of nearly all his crew a wild y 
about him. Then all work ceased, 
hammers went still, hoist engine 
Maybe they thought that Bill wou 
something to say about the day’s 
He did. 

“What in the name of Ham you 
bellied sons of mackerels are yellin 
I don’t know, and I don’t give a hoc 
to work! Great suffering side meat 
it is, February first, thirteen more d 
it’s the middle of the month, and so 
wang-rammed shoemakers have 
enough steel up to make a pack of 
graph needles. Jerk into it before] 
on somebody!” 

Bridgeman looked at bridgeman 
prise. Then slowly there came int 
about two hundred yellow-bellied sr 
radiant with sweetness and light t 
whole Marchborough cantilever 
like the rainbow bridge into Valhal 

Here was exactly what the doctor 
dered, and with a roar of rivet gu 
shook snow down in showers, ther 
right then and there that good old: 
up régime, that burst of high-pres: 
ing, that poked steel out across t 
from Marchborough at such a rate t 
Seal Brown cantilever hooked to t 
oner’s Island work twenty-four. vii 
hours before the Dark Red side. O: 
event, as has been said before, a 
pranced across the precarious footin 
first connecting bottom chord, and} 
onward like the lad who bore the 
with the strange device, covered tl 
completed Prisoner’s Island span ir 
time, outdistancing all competitors 
slim. 

Out at the end of the cantilever 
New Market he stopped, there b 
place else to go but down, like Mr. 


face, and to the astonishment 0! 
yacht captain and garbage-scow ¢ 
dore, riding the raging main so far 
bawled not ‘‘Excelsior!’’ as was app 
but some such silly thing as ~ 
Valley! Valley!” 4 
But on the day that started Rawh 
off on his months of wildcat tearin 
finally brought home the biscuii 
made no such blessed idiot of hims 
the day when Rawhide Bill hoppe 
the ten-ton Swede, Fat Tim was 
combat, as the Laplanders put it. ’ 
dawned on the morning of the nigh 
and on that night before, Fat Ti 
having finished up his bit of office ¥ 
gone to Callihan’s. There, against 
vice, he had allowed himself to ge 
into an argument as to the relative 
of tonnage raised in a given time 
shop and union bridgemen, which af 
had grown in intensity to the poin 
some union partisan won it by le: 
against Tim with a blackjack. 
Next day Tim woke up in the Goo 
herd Hospital with as elegant a hea 
could have dipped out of a bowl, e 
(Continued on Page 189) 
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(Continued from Page 186) 

- days when Monsieur Karl Ekard 

fred all eager buyers the flowingest 
n all the country round about Valley 


> wakes,” announced Rubbernose 
, the chainman, who sat beside the 
|‘ He wakes to greet the morn; but he’s 
1. two hours and thirty minutes late.” 
‘told the poor nut,” said Hal Raff 
1 thetically. “I told him if he used 
ucket, to keep his flytrap shut. I told 
at joint of Callihan’s was a union 
«ut. And now look at the gosh-darn 
” 


7 puta careful hand up to his cocooned 

¢ 

jwish you two would go and fry an 

Jrequested Tim. “But before you do 

« me, was the interne right? He told 
about the accident when I came toa 

r hours ago. He said he heard no one 

irs killed. That right?” 

Yall,” answered Raff, ‘Bill dang near 

s|Squarehead. Nobody else got hurt 
alfhitch Billson. You see, the plat- 
eld when the pin fell on it, and Half- 


{ied it so it almost cleared the bridge. 
1 a diagonal and bounced clear. Broke 
5.’s leg, but he’s all right. Just left 
rer in the other ward, lyin’ his young 
rut to your newsy little interne. By 
ae he’s out of here that young saw- 
1 think Halfhitch personally put up 
steel bridge in America. As long as 
_fan the breeze, a little thing like a 
. leg means nothing in Halfhitch’s 


i| freed a long-pent sigh and then re- 
If a pardon had come just as the 
squad was drawing seven concen- 
¢ beads upon his wishbone, he couldn’t 
pone limper. i 
Fl,” he asked weakly, “how did Bill 
whe big Swede did it?” 
sy,” the rivet boss explained. “‘Soon 
h saw that the cable had been sawed 
o through, they hustled down to 
she pin had been layin’ with the sling 
it overnight. If it hadn’t snowed, 
hk-up never would have sent the pin 
or there on the ground, when they 
away the snow, they found a newly 
| piece of hack-saw blade.” 
was cold and black last night, all 
admitted Tim; “but you wouldn’t 
k; man would slip up on a thing like 
. Besides’ —Tim frowned in study— 
h\Joesn’t sound like the Swede at all. 
Jd make a hack saw sing Bring the 
( Home, John. I’ve seen him go clear 
a1 a ten-inch I-beam without ever 
ig a blade.”’ 
lat makes no never minds,” asserted 
‘Even a hack-saw artist like the 
dmight break a blade as cold a night 
4 night; and lose a little piece of it, 
( such a black one. At any rate, he 
bh. For under a corner of one of the 
{sixes that the pin was layin’ on, right 
‘he wind must have blowed it, what 
| think they found?”’ 


a 


_ 


— 


},rot one foot under one end as it rolled . 
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“What did they?” asked Fat Tim. 

“The big Swede’s union card!” 

“My gosh!” whispered Tim. ‘They 
didn’t! And the boss saw it in his breast 
pocket just this morning. Musta dropped 
out when he stooped over to saw. My 
gosh! And the boss goes right over to the 
New Market side and marches right up on 
deck and welts the everlasting whey outa 
him right before his gang! My gosh, but 
the boss musta been sore!” 

“Sore!”’ gloated Harry Raff. ‘Say, 
Tim, he still is! Raw as a red-eyed ape! 
He came back from the other side still 
boilin’. So far today he’s cursed six sulphur 
rings around the neck of every son of a 
Piute on the job, and hasn’t used the same 
word twice. Sore! Say, boy, the air is fuller 
of rawhide than brickbats at a Donegal fair, 
‘n’ that bunch of bricklayers tryin’ to put 
up steel for Dad Pike across the river is 
licked right now!”’ 

“That’s nice,” said Tim. Then the kindly 
light that beams in the face of one who for- 
gives his enemies shone from Tim’s pillow. 
“You know, I’m glad that roughneck 
cracked down on me. It worked out fine. 
After Bill rode Gus so rough, and called him 
a Finn yesterday morning, and after what 
you said at quittin’ time, Hal, about the 
watchmen layin’ down account of the bliz- 
zard weather, I had a hunch. I felt suspi- 
cious. I had made up my mind to get out 
on the job early this morning and prowl 
about a bit, looking for dirty work at the 
crossroads. Who can tell? I might have 
taken a look at that very eyebar pin. Then 
I'd have found that broken hack-saw blade 
and everything. But it worked out better 
than that. Sure was lucky no one got killed; 


but it made the boss eighteen times as sore | 
to drop that pin than just to find the sling | 


cut in time to stop the lift. It worked out 
fine. Fact is I always did contend that all 
things work together for good for them as 
serve that dear old Ironville Steel Company. 
To get Bill good and raw, somebody’s got 
to come up back of him and slip him v 

“Hey!’’ interrupted Mr. Rubbernose 
Brown, chainman. 
listens! Wait a minute! 


hack-saw blade and Squarehead’s union 
card under three inches of snow any quicker 
than the hook-up would?”’ 

Guilelessness glowed on Fat Tim’s pump- 
kin face. 

“Well, you see,”’ he explained it, ‘‘in the 
first place, the big Swede lost his ticket to 
the box fight. I know it was Gus who lost 
it because his union card was fastened to 
it with a rubber band. In the second 
place ——” 

“My dead aunt’s black cat’s whiskers!”’ 
gasped Mr. Raff. 

“Good night!” gasped Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Mulligan turned the back of his 
cracked pate very gingerly but none the less 
most impolitely to his slack-jawed visitors. 
He closed his eyes in what he seemed to 
think was well-earned slumber. 

“Me!” stated Mr. Mulligan’s pillow 
sleepily. ‘‘I did that!” 


Sunset From Smith Cove Dock, Seattle 


“Hey and a couple of | 
How in thunder | 
would you have discovered that piece of | 
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Style M-158 
One of Many Styles 


HEIM SHOE 


Fine style attracts many men to 
Florsheim Shoes—and they are not 
disappointed. Florsheim style is more 
than a surface finish—it endures. 


Fall Booklet ‘Styles of The Times’’ on Request 


Tue FlorsHeEim SHOE CoMPANY 


Manufacturers 2 


Most Styles $10 


CHICAGO 


Made For All Makes of Cars — 
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Cooper special valve, complete 
with Y pedal for Fords. $3.00 


Listen in on your motor—check trouble 
by equipping your car with a Cooper, 
America’s leading muffler cut-out. 

The Cooper brings out the clean cut 
staccato crack of the perfectly tuned 
motor. Blows out the loosened carbon 
that fouls the motor and clogs up the 
muffler. Prevents knocking, back-pres- 
sure, loss of power—saves gas and oil. 


The Cooper Dash 
Control 

Ideal for operating Cut- 

air-choke, 

etc. Beautifully designed 

(MM. 2 —made of heavy nick- 


\ A eled brass. Price $2.50. 


Out, 
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a? 

Rugged construction, and extra heavy 
springs, axle and flapper, keep the 
Cooper silent when closed. Installed 
easily, without severing or weakening 
the exhaust pipe. Fully guaranteed. 
At your dealers. Or direct from us. 
In ordering send outside diameter of ex- 
haust pipe. Write us today for inter 
esting descriptive circular. 


The Cooper Manufacturing Company 
411 South First Avenue, Marshalltown, lowa 
Exclusive Sales Representatives 


The Fulton Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Engine Tester and 


Carbon Outlet Valve _ 
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1. The “Hexagonal” B. & D. Trademark 
2. The ““Hexagonal’’ shape of the case 
3. The “Pistol Grip and Trigger Switch” 
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PORTABLE ELECTRIC DRILL 


With the Pistol Grip and Trigger Switch” 
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You can obtain them from your supply house. 


We BLACK & DECKER MFG. CO. 


TOWSON , MD. 
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Protection! SIMONI? 


“Wherever automobiles run, from Atlantic to Pacific, from |Bp@nnains 
lakes to gulf, Simoniz is the unanimous choice of wise motorists.” ro) . 

“They know it is the standard protection for all fine finishes in SIMONIZ 
all weather. Again and again in the good garages, accessory and ; 
department stores throughout the land they cast their votes for 
Simoniz and Simoniz Kleener.” 

“Doesn’t your car deserve the protection that only Simoniz can provide? Once 
it has been simonized you can quickly and easily rub off the mud and dirt witha 
soft cloth without injury to the finish. A clean car every day! Washing expense 
avoided! Greater trade-in value! These are the benefits of Simoniz.” 

“Vote for protection. Simoniz your car now. Accept no substitute. Be sure 
to get the genuine.” 


Cars that are dulled by blemishes and discolorations should be restored 
to their original lustre and protected in all weather by simonizing 


The Simoniz Company, 2116 Indiana Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
70th Street and West End Ave., New York City - London ,- 
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enough of his legislative program to hold his 
radical friends to his support he keeps hid- 
den certain of his ideas and policies in order 
that he may not frighten away those whose 
discontent has not been formulated as yet 
into more than protest without concrete 
consideration for legislative palliatives and 
panaceas. He discloses only a portion of 
his hand. Still, the trend is visible, and the 
bases are there. The fact that the million 
or more avowed Socialist voters in this 
country are in his active support gives evi- 
dence to the effect that the sentence in the 
preamble to his platform which says “‘ Under 
the Progressive principle of coéperation, 
that government is deemed best which 
brings to the many the highest level of ay- 
erage happiness and well-being”’ is a mere 
sugar-coating of the Socialist demand for 
the dead level of all effort and estate, and 
the abandonment under legislative enact- 
ment of that intelligent individualism that 
has made this the greatest country in the 
world. 

There are numerous and competent polit- 
ical observers in this country who think 
that the La Follette movement was more 
formidable before it was developed into an 
actual candidacy for President at the Cleve- 
land convention of the Conference for 
Progressive Political Action early in July 
than it has been since. I hear reports at 
political headquarters and from politicians 
that La Follette is petering out. These re- 
‘ports are not justified by my own inquiries 
and observations, which have extended 
over a considerable portion of the North- 
west and the Mississippi Valley, the real 
battleground, and were made during Au- 
gust and a portion of September. It is 
quite true that a political menace is less of a 
menace when it is localized by a candidacy 
and established as to units and elements of 
strength. That is to say, when La Follette 
was a threat rather than a nominee the fear 
of him as a political disturber was greater 
than it was after he had been nominated 
and the forces that nominated him were 
clearly set forth. What is known can be 
attacked; given attention, as the politer 
politicians say. 


Followers of the Red Flag 


To this degree the politicians are in better 
case as to their own prospects and the pros- 
pects of their party than they were when 
they were confronted by the theory rather 
than by the condition. However, the nomi- 
nation of La Follette, on his extremely 
skillful platform, worked both ways. It 
gave the politicians in opposition their con- 
crete points of attack, but it also gave the 
discontented, the protest vote, the radicals 
and all of allied and similar policies their 
concrete points of defense and adherence, 
and it solidified the socialistic thought of 
the country, which exists in large measure 
outside of the politically socialistic party, 
to an almost unanimous support of La Fol- 
lette. 


William English Walling is authe 
the statement that the constitutior 
Conference for Progressive Politica] 
was written by Morris Hillquit, the 
ist leader, and it was the Confere 
Progressive Political Action that 
nated La Follette at Cleveland, or, ; 
was the dominant factor in that 1 
tion. Eugene V. Debs, four times 
cialist candidate for President, teles 
to the Socialist convention which wa 
sion at Cleveland when La Folle 
nominated: “I think it wise for ov 
to make no nomination under the 
stances, but at the same time to h 
Socialist Party intact, adhere rigid] 
principles, and keep the red flag 
All of which the Socialists did by 
no nomination and transferring ther 
both as a party and as individuals 
Follette, taking the red flag with t] 


A Medium Protest 


Now, there are a million socialist 
in this country, and aside from tha 
are a great many more votes that ar 
istic in one way or another, altho) 
voters have no intention of join 
Socialist Party or becoming profes 
cialists. There are a great many m¢ 
a million votes in this country, in 
conditions, that are socialistic in t¢ 
and can best be classified as protel 
There are a great many more than a! 
votes in this country that will foll) 
leader who will promise them a) 
change. There are many times | 
voters in this country who are no 
Republicans or nominally Demoer 
are, in reality, radicals. Give thesi 
a chance to express their various p 
and they will takeit. They have the 
this year with La Follette. 

They are not blatant about it. | 
been in communities, in the six we 
fore this was written, where it is ag) 
that there will be heavy voting for| 
lette as it is that there will be an | 
day, and have found no loud out 
any especial advertisement of th| 
They are going to vote for La 
because they want a medium of} 
sion for their protests and disconte| 
not because they believe espec' 
La Follette and not because they ai| 
Those Republicans who say that | 
lette will draw mostly from the Der} 
Party, and those Democrats who 
will cut deeper into the Republic) 
talking at random. This La Folleti’ 
ment that exists in this country is \ 
partisan, and is bipartisan. It go 
ways. | 

The tendency of the professiona} 
cians is to sneer and jeer at this pr| 
element in our politics, regardless | 
national and international condition 
say the condition is temporary anil 
dences of it sporadic. They are 
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i thing goes deeper than that. It is the 
ination of war unrest, high cost of liv- 
nd low prices for produce, dissatisfac- 
with the old parties, lack of intelligent 
rship, the derelictions and ineptitudes 
,ngress and a general feeling that taxes 
wnequally distributed and excessive. 
3 have more to do with it than any- 
‘i, else. 
‘\th all these incitements to unrest and 
st the widespread belief that the old par- 
nave outlived their usefulness, they 
S with favor on any medium for protest 
is offered. La Follette is that medium 
otest at the moment. 
rthermore, the fact must not be over- 
d that active socialism is having its 
pgs in other parts of the world, and 
; in addition to the officially designated 


dolitical socialism of this and other 
ries there is a latent socialism that is 
‘ly without the theory or philosophy 
‘at brand of politics, but is eager for 
Y sort of change and has the firmly 
sidea that some sort of mass effort will 
jeful—some sort of popular revision of 
sng conditions—and is_ indifferent 
@er that revision takes the form of the 
ts istic theory of popular rule or not. 
‘sked some highly placed men in this 
Vaign whether, in studying the evi- 
4's of nation-wide La Follette strength, 
‘had considered recent international 
Ns. I asked them if they had thought 
l'e steady progress of this so-called 
lization of government which is, in 
she amplification and reduplication of 
‘nment rather than the limiting of it, 
ointed out the series of governmental 
iis in the past few years: The revolu- 
‘nn Russia, the revolution and republi- 
‘in of Germany, the seizing of the gov- 
4gnt in Italy which worked the other 
‘round but had its application in the 
fiction of the existing order, the Labor 
/nment in England, and the recent 
ty of the Socialists in France. 
ave you men ever thought that it may 
ir turn next?” I asked them. They 
(jt, but they are thinking about that 
iy ecause it may be our turn next. The 
kown quantity in this forthcoming 
jn is La Follette, not because he is 
}llette but because his candidacy pro- 
‘6a medium of protest. 
F 


\Vote-Securing Arguments 


: months ago, and before that, the 
last single element of discontent was 
igrarian element. The farmers were 
ed They were also broke. Many 
tm are broke now, but the prices of 


uiion. The rise in the price of farm 
n odities disconcerted them. Not long 
),1 Seattle, Senator Shipstead, of Min- 
Gi, who is an ardent La Follette sup- 
rt, said in a speech that the American 
mrs, “like a myriad of working bees, 
ling fed on sugared water in the form 
eased wheat prices to keep them from 
ajiing to the candidacy of Senator Rob- 
.. La Follette. The party working 
ihe larger bankers has the power to 
se farm prices, and that is the reason 
‘je increase today.” 


He 


J 


3 Shipstead view is but another way 
hp the La Follette view and the view 
himost active supporters, which is that 
s)ountry is in slavery to the money 
and that the few are in control of all 
»alth there is, and use that wealth for 
»|rther bondage of the people. In this 
e) matter, for example, the facts in any 
“disprove the contention. Senator 
vead says the money power increased 
7 prices to keep the farmers from 
Ilette; and if that is so it surely is an 
Pgsive proceeding. Take Nebraska, a 
pil agricultural state, for example: The 
‘ts in the state banks of Nebraska in- 
aid over six million dollars in the quar- 
fling July first, and that was all money 


of the 1924 crop in Nebraska over 
323 crop at $100,000,000, which, if 
lpead is correct, must be the amount 
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the larger bankers are paying to Nebraska 
farmers to keep them from La Follette. 

This, as the Omaha Bee points out, is 
ridiculous, but nevertheless there is vast 
vote-securing power in this alignment of 
wealth against the people. There is a wide 
appeal in the cry to the poor to rise against 
the rich. There is much political nourish- 
ment in the denunciation of this alleged 
dictation and despotism of money. It has 
been the stock ery of the revolutionist since 
time began, and there are signs in this coun- 
try that the cry has not lost its appeal. 

Technically, it is unfair to class Senator 
La Follette as a Red. He has denounced 
communism and internationalism, and has 
stated he has no sympathy with the ex- 
treme radicalisms of the communists and the 
internationalists. Foster and his crew, in 
their turn, have denounced La Follette and 
have declared they will have nothing to do 
with him. Recent surveys of the activities of 
the Reds in this country show that, however 
much Senator La Follette may deny his as- 
sociation with men of this type, he seems 
powerless to prevent their association with 
him. Numerous of the leading members of 
the Workers’ Party, which is the William Z. 
Foster party, are now actively canvassing 
for La Follette. The senator refuses to hold 
with the Reds, but they persist in holding 
with him. 


A Motley Crew of Supporters 


The indorsement of La Follette by the 
American Federation of Labor has a radi- 


calism behind it that is not in keeping with | 


the long labor record of Samuel Gompers, 
president of the federation. Gompers has 


always been opposed to socialism, and op- | 


posed to the participation of the federation 
in politics as an organization. Yet, with La 
Follette’s largest unit of organized support 
the Socialist Party, and with most of the 
other allied organizations—all offsprings of 
the Socialist Party—strong in the support 
of this third ticket, Gompers allowed the 
Federation of Labor to be jockeyed into 
this illogical position. Those familiar with 
the politics of the federation say Gompers 
could not help himself, as it has been 
known for years that there is a considerable 
radical element in the federation scheming 
to take control of that organization, and on 
this matter of the indorsement of La Fol- 
lette this radical element was too strong to 
be withstood. 

That is probably the truth of it; and 
that, too, is another proof of the spread of 
radicalism in this country. It is easy to say 
that the spirit of America is opposed to 
radicalism, and that the foundations of this 
country are too deep and too secure to be 
shaken by such a demonstration—easier to 
say than to prove. Unless there is some 


change not apparent as this is written early 
in September, unless there is a vast amount | 


of work done by the old parties, unless the 
people of the United States awake to the 
real meaning of the candidacy of La Fol- 
lette, which is, first, the absolute legislative 


control of the Congress, and, second, the | 


throwing of the presidential election into 


the Congress, which is expected to encom- | 


pass the defeat of both President Coolidge 
and Mr. Davis; unless a great many sore 
spots are cured and a great many former 
partisans are returned to the old party 
folds, it is probable that La Follette will 


, poll several millions of votes. 


And he may carry several states, several 
meaning more than the two generally con- 
ceded to him, which are Wisconsin and 
North Dakota. 

It is the absurdest political folly for those 
who have the safeguarding of American 
institutions at heart to minimize this situa- 
tion. It may be that La Follette will carry 
only Wisconsin. It may be that he will 
carry Wisconsin and North Dakota. It 
may be that he will carry Wisconsin, North 
Dakota and Minnesota. 


at this writing no one can do more than 
guess at what La Follette’s November 
strength will be. He may weaken as elec- 
tion comes, or he may not. In any event 
his motley collection of Socialists, Reds, 
committees, blocs, half-baked parties, com- 
bined with the dissatisfied Republicans and 
Democrats, is in a position to work havoc 
with the chances of President Coolidge and 
Mr. Davis, with our two-party system, with 
our economic situation, with our American 
theory and practice of government and, 
ultimately, with our Constitution. If it 
progresses to a voting success that includes 
half a dozen states it will put a minority 
President in the White House and eliminate 


The list can be | 
extended. The fact of the situation is that 
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Famous Alcazar 


Kerosene Gas Cook Stove 
Cooks Like a Gas Range at Much Lower Cost 
Thousands of kitchens are now equipped with this wonderful 
Alcazar Kerosene Gas Cook Stove. Made in every desirable 
style and size. Cooks as easily and as perfectly as the city 
gas range—but fuel bills are much lower. 
When in need of a kitchen range, insist on seeing the Alcazar 
variety of models. Includes styles from the big Alcazar Oil- ‘// 
Duplex, burning wood or coal and kerosene oil, singly or together, / | 
to the finest coal and wood ranges, i 

See the Alcazar dealer or write us. 


Alcazar Range & Heater Co., 436 Cleveland Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Quality Kitchen Ranges — Every Type, Style and Price for Every Fuel 
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"An Oxford 1 
Grows Old Gracefully 


GE rests but lightly on the Nunn-Bush ankle- 
fashioned oxford — disproving the fallacy 
that to be smart a low shoe must be new. For 

| through ankle-fashioning, Nunn-Bush achieved 
a perfection in style—without gapping or slipping — 
which enables a correct fit to last as long as the 
oxford is worn. 
Men who dress carefully wear Nunn-Bush ankle- 
fashioned oxfords for two reasons: their value is 
unusual at such moderate prices; their good 
looks permanent. : 

$7.50 to $10. Ask your dealer 

or write for Style Folder 
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You can tell an 
India by its shape 


Any one of its many exclusive features would 
explain the India’s increasing popularity: 


Smartly distinctive shape 
Convenient carrying length 
Wider spread for full protection 
Sturdy ten-rib construction 
Windproof tips that “spill” the wind 
The India can’t turn inside out 
Indias for ladies and gentlemen at all desired 


prices. Special Indias at $5 and $10. Emergency 
Indias at $2. Children’s Indias. 


Makers’ name in every India 


ROSE BROTHERS COMPANY, Lancaster, Pa. 


“The little umbrella with the big spread” 


Supreme quality ow, well-dressed young men want 
several stylish Fall hats~in colors 
that blend with particular suits. 


All dealers in fine hats have 


SCHOBLE HATS 
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FRANK SCHOBLE & CO.,Philadelphia 
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the two candidates of the two great parties. 
Further, it will give La Follette legislative 
control of this Government, and go a long 
way toward allowing him to work out his 
socialistic theories at the expense of the 
prosperity of the United States. 

To begin with the minimum, La Follette 
is now assured of the thirteen electoral 
votes of Wisconsin. The Republicans say 
they made a better showing in the fall 
primaries this year than they have recently 
made, and call attention to the fact that 
this is the first time that La Follette has 
been on any but the regular Republican 
ticket in Wisconsin, and that Wisconsin is a 


| Republican state. They get some comfort 


from that, but Wisconsin, as it stands, will 
be carried by La Follette. He also has four 
out of five of the electors in North Dakota, 
but steps have been taken to get a full 
electoral ticket for Coolidge up there. This 
may change things to some extent. Still, 
North Dakota may be set down for La Fol- 
lette, and, with Wisconsin, he will have a 
start of eighteen electoral votes. 

There are 531 votes in the electoral col- 
lege, and 266 are necessary to a choice. 
It is too early at this writing to go into a 
consideration of the probable results by 
states, but it may be said that, as matters 
stand in early September, there are several 
combinations that can be figured out any 
one of which will give La Follette enough 
votes in the electoral college to throw the 
election of the President into the Congress. 
And none of these combinations is at all 
fanciful or partisan, but based on the cold 
political facts of the situation. 

The Republican sore spots, as this is 
written, excluding Wisconsin and North 
Dakota, are Washington, Minnesota, Col- 
orado, Iowa and Ohio. Rather, those are 
the sorest spots. There are others that are 
exceedingly irritating and annoying, such as 
Indiana, Wyoming, South Dakota, and so 
on. There is much La Follette sentiment in 
California and Oregon. Now, all these 
states here mentioned are normally Re- 
publican states. Even if President Coolidge 
is uniformly successful in the East he will 
need some of these votes to make up his 
required 266. And the point is that there 
is a chance that La Follette may get some 
of these states. It is true that with the 
Republican managers in full possession of 


| these facts they are in a position to make 


intensive campaigns to hold them, and 
probably will; but it is also true that it is 
the political strategy of the Democrats in 
these states, where Davis has small normal 
chance, to aid and abet the La Follette 
candidacy every way they can, with the 
idea of, first, splitting away enough Re- 
publican votes to give the states, or some of 
them, to Davis, or, second, to give them to 
La Follette and thus cut down the Coolidge 
chance. And the Democrats know just as 
much about these states as the Republicans 
do. There is no monopoly on such political 
information. 


The Unknown Quantity 


Later, a detailed survey of this Mississippi 
Valley and Northwestern situation will be 
presented in these columns. At present the 
general condition is all that need be shown, 
and that general condition is as set forth 
above. Unless an enormous amount of 
hard work is done La Follette will get far 


more votes in this territory, specifically, . 


and in other territory not detailed, than 
most people think. 

That is the broad political situation at 
the time of writing. Neither Coolidge nor 
Davis has 266 sure electoral votes in sight, 
notwithstanding the claims put out by 
their managers. La Follette is the un- 
known quantity. He may work his mis- 
chief on Coolidge, or he may work it on 
Davis, or he may not work it at all. That 
depends on what happens in the last six or 
seven weeks of this campaign. He cannot 
be elected himself, but there is one thing he 
can do, and may do, if his support does not 
disintegrate, and that is throw the election 
into the Congress. 

The twelfth Amendment to the Consti- 
tution provides the method for electing a 
President in case there is no election by the 


| electoral college. The voting for President 


is done by the House of Representatives, 


| and that voting is by states. Each state 


has one vote, and twenty-five votes are re- 
quired to elect. Whether the vote cast by 


| each state is for the Republican candidate, 
| the Democratic candidate or for La Follette 


depends on the political complexion of the 
state delegations. That is, a state that has 
a delegation of which a majority of the 
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members are Republican will vote f¢ 
idge, and the states having Dem 
delegations will vote for Davis. 

The House will take up the elec 
President immediately after the e 
vote is canvassed during the first ) 
February, 1925, and the present Ho 
do the voting. The House canvass. 
shown that neither Davis, Coolic¢ 
La Follette has the required 266 e 
votes, the House will proceed to be 
President, and must vote for Ci 
Davis or La Follette, in this instance 
Constitution forbids the injection 
didates who were not candidates at’ 
vember election, and restricts the H 
the three candidates who had the 
number of votes. ‘ 

Presumably, there will be a de 
because in the present House th 
twenty-three delegations that are R 
can, twenty that are Democratic a 
that are evenly divided and would n 
at all unless some Republican of one. 
delegations or on any of them switc 
some Democrat turned Republica 
twenty-three Republican states 
Wisconsin, where La Follette has a 
ity of the representatives. Hen 
Coolidge strength will be twenty-t 
Davis strength twenty, and the La ] 
strength one. Coolidge to be electe 
obtain three of the five evenly divid 
gations, and Davis to be elected mu 
all five of them. | 

These evenly divided delegatic 
Maryland, Montana, New Han 
New Jersey and Nebraska. | 


Prospects of a Deadloci 


In as much as a switch by any me} 
these five delegations in this time ¢ 
would be open to immediate suspic 
chances are that a deadlock will ¢ 
until the House is dissolved by leg 
action at noon on March 4, 1925. | 
time the election of a Vice Presid) 
volves on the Senate. The Senateisr| 
to vote on the two candidates _ 


the highest vote for Vice Pri 
which will be Dawes and Bryan, 
senator has one vote, and forty-nin 
are required to elect. Here is where 
lette expects to operate. There a 
Republicans in the present Senate 
three Democrats, two Farmer-La! 
and one vacancy, caused by the d 
Senator Colt, of Rhode Island, whi 
Republican. If all the Republican; 
for Dawes he would be elected, anc) 
event of the House deadlock continu} 
broken over Coolidge, Davis and 1 
lette, Dawes would become Preside 

But not all the Republicans will 1 
Dawes. La Follette has a radical fo 
of several senators, and the two I 
Labor senators generally join wit 
Therefore, all La Follette needs { 
Bryan Vice President, and thus = | 
President, is to hold the support i 
radical Republican senators besidi| 
self, to get the full Democratic sup) 
Bryan, and to deliver the two vy 
Magnus Johnson and _ Shipstea 
Farmer-Labor senators. La Follett¢ 
he can do that, and that is why B) 
running for Vice President in the sta} 
for President in the Senate. 

This is the September situation} 
La Follette, conservatively stated. 
lette is an unknown quantity in th 
tion so far as his vote is concerned 
known and definite quantity as to) 
and as to possibilities. He can) 
elected President himself, and he} 
idea that he can. 


These are the facts about La Folle) 


tween now’ and November, Sena! 
Follette will poll a vote that will z 
those who fatuously say he has s) 
bolt, that his support is disintegratit, 
that the American people are not) 
enough to give him the power he s'/! 
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sing his accounts. Then he would go 
the dining room and cogitate two 
over his dinner. Ten P.M. would see 
utting together chocolate and eggs 
acaroons Richelieu or concocting 
ling erudite like ambrosiennes with a 
‘nuts in jelly and a crackly exterior 
indy that is trying very hard to turn 
nto cake. 

ard midnight he would be in his 
rators, counting up his pounds of 
chou, that highbrow among the but- 
ters which must go icy cold into the 
‘it is to bulge to the bursting point 
come an éclair. He would stick a 
ito crock after crock of creamed sugar 
whether it was ripe enough for frost- 
Locking that cold room, he would 
1 to the next, where bejeweled cakes, 
olls, delicate things in paper frills 
ttalions of fruity loaves proved that 
3, probably, as much as two days 
of the demand. About this time he 
lave disappeared, yet he was again 
yy six in the morning, ahead of his 
. His indefatigable energy, useful 
as, did not alone make him invalu- 
He has imagination. Any day he 
me forth with a nobler, better cream 
more abandoned macaroon. 


Good Eating Aplenty 


he, too, hates the public taste. He 
sconsolate. 

e crowd doesn’t know good cake 
ad,’’ he moans. ‘‘It only wants col- 
iffy frostings piled on with a trowel.” 
for worlds would he create for a 
rie on the street, where he would 
9 cater to the mere window-gazing 
_ Ina hotel of icy conservatism and 
ss from the vulgar, he can put out 
st possible amount of showy stuff 
ert himself chiefly on those sweets 
ed, as it were, by the world’s fa- 
picures. 

sieur Breval ought to take time to 
his money. He gets a thumping 
His helpers are mostly apprenticed 
in the French fashion, by which 
; uncles and aunts from Arles to 
end him large sums for the tuition 
rotégés. 

in and out of those bakeries and 
is redolent with every luxury of 
» have the most recherché edibles at 
ry hand all day, presents a tempta- 
lich so far as I am able to say has 
een resisted by any human being. 
; a preface to my own confession. 
taste any of those rare confections 
patisserie? Did I let the array of 
Ty glacé in little boxes in the ice- 
laboratory escape my notice? Did 
it the brochettes of chicken livers 
on the grill to pass unchallenged? 
ry a salad dressing of heavy cream, 


and pignolia nuts on a split South - 


| peach? Did I sip a breakfast cup 
ezed grapefruit juice with preserved 
nes and cherries, or, along about 
M., a cup of foamy chocolate inter- 
with a few buttery slices of maple 
I will say I did! 
ald put off the impulse with the cer- 
1owledge that I would eventually 
n as Sairey Gamp delayed her pota- 
ith the pleasurable feeling that the 
was on the mankelshelf waiting till 
sso dispoged. When I felt that I 
dispoged all over, I made a careful 
m of the best in whichever kitchen 
ist then employed. Oren route from 
ths to the heights I would make a 
istatory excursion. 
s, however, greeted you at every 
“Eating on this floor forbidden.” 
young Aloysius, a head pantryman, 
the legal quibble. He said it meant 
gy at all. He wouldn’t eat on the 
ranybody! He is now on the road 
me a lawyer, and if I ever commit 
r crime I shall engage him for the 
-one year in advance. _ 
'Y Own case, aside from the three or 
cellent meals I got every day in the 
lining room, I was singularly picked 
Vanutelli, the breakfast chef premier, 
pplemented his meals and mine as 
$s not with peculiarly lrscious things 
‘octed in a chafing dish in some odd 
of the Louis Quinze kitchen. I 
1 air of pupil and he of grand maitre, 
both ate like friars in one of Vibert’s 
S of monastic hardships. If you 


stayed over from the day to the night serv- 
ice, some other chef would like as not point 
to a languishing breast of duckling and tell 
you to get yourself a plate. It was remark- 
able how quickly the two things—duckling 
and plate—would coérdinate in your con- 
sciousness, even though you knew that a 
four-course dinner was coming to you. 

Vanutelli, chef, was a law in his own 
kitchen, Aloysius was an acrobat in logic, 
and I was at least aboveboard. But the big 
guzzling is what I am getting at. Take, for 
instance, Mademoiselle Ginty—the huge— 
indispensable to the hotel. She was to the 
breakfast orders in the Louis Quinze what 
the gas was to the range. And she arrived 
at 5:30, coming, like the gas, all the way 
from Astoria. She bulged into the room, 
banana in hand, and rustled a crate of eggs 
from the ice room that I had hardly un- 
locked. Opening them into a ten-gallon 
casserole, she would pause to gauge the 
state of being of the breakfast cereals and 
to decide between Scotch oatmeal and some 
other cereal. Silver nappy, cup of cream 
and spoon in hand, she would float to the 
serving room for a good dash of maple 
sirup, returning with these elements pleas- 
ingly mixed with a goodly portion of her 
chosen cereal. 

When the eggs were beaten—very gen- 
tly—with the right amount of water and 
the whole thing neatly strained, and a ten- 
pound chunk of butter melting slowly at 
the back of the range, she would put a 
dozen omelet pans to heat and settle down 
to business, sampling the sizzling bacon all 
down the line or pronging an appealing 
chop from the grills. At six o’clock she 
would pleasantly remind Anatole, now get- 
ting his fry kettles ready, that he could 
oblige her by doing omelets while she was 
absent. She would then make a godlike 
descent to breakfast. It wasn’t safe not to 
give it the once-over. You never could tell. 


An Artist in Potatoes 


On her way back she would find the 
coffee machines in full steam and would 
draw herself a couple of cups that they 
might be conveniently at hand by her 
table. This brought her to a fine point of 
exaltation and she would keep her end of 
the kitchen in a fine humor, telling of the 
dreadful foreigners she encountered every 
morning in the Subway and of what she 
sez sez she to him. Omelets began to bloom 
in rows. Waiters, by twos, then by dozens, 
bawled their orders, and she, unperturbed, 


never kept a waiter waiting. If she had to | 


do a filled omelet, as with creamed beef or 


a la Creole, did she trouble another chef? | 
No, she prepared the filling with one hand | 
Such | 


and turned omelets with the other. 
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The most popular Daisy is 
the Pump Gun shown in the 
illustration—a 50-shot re- 
peater for $5.00. Other Daisy 
models priced from $1.00 to 
$5.00. Ask your hardware 
or sporting goods dealer to 
Show them to you; or any 
model sent direct from fac- 
tory, if your dealer does not 
have it, on receipt of price. 
Descriptive circular free. 


nerve requires sustenance, however, and | 


she would manage to snatch a few bites, a 
few of the fresh French fries Anatole was 
creating. By ten it was all over, she had 


ample time to go out shopping before lunch, | 


and a cool slice of Casaba melon helped her 
on her way. 

There was Mademoiselle Printanier, ab- 
solutely unequaled at the preparation of 
potatoesforthefrying; shesnipped, slashed, 
trimmed like mad—and waited—waited 
until three o’clock, when from soup to black 
coffee she made an epicure’s meal and kept 
it so concealed under the cold wrung-out 
cloths, the baskets and firkins of iced water 
around her little demesne, that the maitre 
d’hétel might chance that way in vain to 
detect anything unusual. 

Subtle avenues of communication—an 
underground express service existed. There 
was Old Immunity, in the vegetable rooms, 
a hundred feet below the kitchens. He was 
immune to onions; they could not make 
him cry and he loved to tell you so and de- 
clare that he had peeled onions around the 
world. He wore double aprons, and be- 
tween them, where space was free both 
from detection and from the tools of his 
profession, there reposed every day a roast 
duck or half a capon or the most prized 
parts of a turkey. His associates, chiefly 
women, dedicated to the preparation of 
string beans, peas and other legumes that 
refuse to be dealt with by machinery, 
never seemed to notice his derelictions. 
They had their own little preferences— 
notably cakes. 

When I graduated and became an of- 
ficer of the hotel, rated as a secretaire de 
cuisine, I learned what the magnitude of 
this pilfering could be, and I understood 


SOME men like style. 


Don't Ask Your Boy 
to Wait 


There’s a time in every boy’s life when he craves the 
thrill of owning his own rifle, and learning to shoot 
straight. No use to deny this wholesome desire. Wise 
parents will help him—not put him off—when he comes 
to them and asks for a rifle of his own. 


Thousands of parents are meeting this problem by starting 
their boy with a Daisy Air Rifle. Give your boy the benefit 
of this fascinating, character-building sport. He will be 
proud of his Daisy, for it is as “‘ business-like’’ and handsome 
as a real hunting rifle—yet harmless, because it shoots with 
compressed air, instead of powder. 

Win your boy’s confidence by giving him a Daisy and teach- 
ing him how to become a real “‘sharp shooter.’’ Millions of 
American men have had this valuable training. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Plymouth, Michigan, U.S. A. 
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Some are kind to their feet. 


Some are men of muscle and demand shoes which 
can take punishment. 

That is why all men like Packards. 

Fine skins of slow tannage moulded by the most 
skillful shoemakers in the world—designs with the 
spirit of youth and modish elegance of the Avenue — 
comfort, long wear—that is a Packard Shoe. 


$8 to $10 —Write for Dealer’s Name 
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Style 700 
RUGBY MODEL 


Tan Edinmoor Derby 
Oxford. Style 701—the 
same in Black Edin- 
moor. A shoe of meaty 
leather and sturdy lines. 


Brockton, Mass. 
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The Amity Diplomat 


Made of chocolate pigskin! 
In individual carton. Price 
$2 50. Other Amity pocket- 
books $1.00 and up. At the 
better stores. If your dealer 
can’tsupply you, send money 
order to address below. 


Important to Dealers: 


This cabinet features a most 
attractive line of standard- 
ized, nationally advertised 
men’s pocketbooks. On your 
counter it will bring you new 
and increased business. Write 
for attractive proposition. 


THE AMITY LEATHER 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 
West Bend, Wisconsin 
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Fashioned from veal leather 


by master craftsmen 


Only real leather can be found in the 
Amity workshops. Here, master crafts- 
men are busy fashioning men’s size wal- 
lets from a variety of selected leathers. 
As each is finished it receives the indi- 
vidual stamp of guaranteed leather— 
the Amity trade-mark. Look for this 
mark of quality when buying pocket- 
books and other leather products! 


If stamped AMITY 7?’s leather* 


By combining the most desirable 
features of coach and sedan in the 
new 4-42 Etcar 3-door Coach 
Sedan, a most interesting and suc- 
cessful result has been obtained. 
There is room without bulk, and 
low, graceful lines without exces- 
sive length. 


ELCAR MOTOR COMPANY 
Elkhart, Indiana 


Builders of Fine Vehicles Since 1873 


DEALERS: Write today for ELCAR proposition 


KLCAR 


A WELL BUILT CAR 
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how that, combined with a dozen other 
problems, must keep a hotel manager on 
therack. I also found out something far more 
significant—the wastefulness of the public. 
The hotel may lose a lot; it wastes nothing. 
Its spendthrift cousin, the criminal for 
extravagance, is its own guest. Yes, there 
was a lot to learn when I went upstairs! 
On the wall of an inner office of the great 
hotel hung a steel engraving that caught 
my eye the first moment that I set foot in 
that secluded sanctuary of the chef premier. 
It showed somebody dying in several atti- 
tudes. Legs strayed in two directions on 
the floor, arms supporting the body against 
a small embrasured window were evidently 
at their last stretch, and the head was thrown 
back at an angle which in two seconds more 


: | would bring the princely creature to the 


pavement all of a heap. 

It was a strikingly uncomfortable pic- 
ture, and, though curious and valuable, one 
I should not care to own. I should always 
be waiting to hear that body go ker-flop. 
Plainly, too, it was a case for the coroner. 
A poniard—elegant word—was still rattling 
to the floor. If you looked through the 
window you saw a landscape full of horses, 
kings and queens and men at arms. Had 
they come to nab him? Had he muffed 
their move in the nick of time? Not so. 
Its title and a little research in Monsieur 
d’Arles’ library reveal the tale. 

The knights and ladies are merely a week- 
end party, assorted sons and daughters, 
of the French court. The man dying in 
the peekaboo over the front door is the 
cook, being no less than Le Grand Vatel, 
chef and minister of the commissary to 
Henry IV. Vatel was not looking for this 
happy throng to arrive earlier than the last 
down train on Wednesday; but after the 
fashion of house parties, they came on the 
merry jump and parked in the park by 
noon of Tuesday. 

Not shown in the picture, but necessary 
to the agony of the hour, is a train of 
butchers, bakers, pots and pans and kitchen 
scullions who are stuck in the mud just 
outside Paris, and this is Amboise, a hun- 
dred miles away. There were only two 
sausages, an old cheese and a piece of grid- 
dlecake in the house. There was no need 
of his doing it. Yet many a cook, and 
hostess, too, with the party in the parlor 
and the grocer and the butcher and the ice- 
man all gone to ballyhack, can look on the 
famous suicide~ and make him tutelary 
martyr of the kitchen. 


Cookery Touched by Romance 


The mere monarch for whom this scien- 
tist and artist worked would have given 
half his provinces to keep him. Vatel, 
among other things, invented the traveling 
cookstove, without which succeeding and 
salutary wars would have been impossible. 
He put the economy of great kitchens on a 
scientific basis. By that we refer to the 
feeding of courts and armies of his own 
time, and the armies, circuses, conven- 
tions, clubs, colleges—aboveall the nomadic 
throngs of our day—that compel us to 
maintain hotels vast, vaster and capable of 
still growing. 

Vatel’s death touched culinary history 
with romance, but his achievements and 
himself, because they embodied the na- 
tionality most important in the history of 
men and their food, bear directly on the 
point of this article. For without the art of 
your Franco-Swiss and his aptitude in the 
art of feeding multitudes with elegance and 
thrift, the world’s hotels would be just 
about at the status of Lillas Pastia’s tav- 
ern—Carmen, Act II, Scene 1. 

It is no blow to our American self- 
satisfaction to admit that we have done no 
other than hand over our great kitchens to 
the proper people. We did it in time to 
keep almost one-tenth of our old hotels out 
of bankruptcy. We had gone on the old 
plantation scale of huge hospitality in a 
loose method that made the manager every- 
thing from steward and linen-room girl to 
mine host. Now I doubt if there is ever a 
manager who knows all the ins and outs of 
the delegated services and departments of 
which he is the head. Certainly there is 
not a stockholder who does, and the general 
public is gloriously indifferent. 

The public, moreover, comes into the 
picture in a curiously double réle. Courted 
and catered to by one-half the executive 
force, it is also regarded as the Assyrian 
that came down, the devouring locust, even 
the Mordecai within the gate. The utterly 
innocent public doesn’t know this, nor 
does it consider that the very highest price 
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it ever had to pay for a mutton chopb 
to the table is ninety per cent less t 
would be if Thrift Enthroned and Ee 
the Emperor did not govern those ki 
whence it came. These abstract pote) 
by the way, are all that will save a pro 
world when all the world lives in hc 
and that day seems perilously near, | 

The coming by degrees of this F 
Swiss and German salvation of the: 
is in itself a romantic bit of our do 
history—a whole article in itself—no 
ing a feature of riot and resistanc 
having a fragrant touch in the anr 
famous little establishments of New 
and Philadelphia, long since vanishe 
immortal in memory and record. Th 
hotel system—and that of England 
was challenged long ago by the con 
the railroads is worth recalling. | 

“Tf so much of Manchester gi 
London every day, London must sh 
travelers out or starve,” is a sample 
croaking that went up when the. 
travel first got its wings in England, 

There is just one angle of vision—p 
it is the pivotal view of this science 
cuisine—on which I can tell a ta 
point a moral. I have tried to sho 
previous article some of the perfect 
technic, the methods individual andp 
to the French art of cooking as it exis 
famous kitchen. I cannot answer f¢ 
thing up front, more than to say y 
generally known, that the tapestri 
orchestras, the rare costly things in; 
hotel have a lot to do with the over] 
that thunderhead of ever-looming d 
in every business. This thunderhe 
everything to do with the price» 
aforesaid mutton chop. 


Executive Kitchen Work 


There are sharp class distinctions 
as definitive activities in the military; 
of La Cuisine. Perhaps it is a conste 
with lesser luminaries and a trail of 
oids around the central effulgence o 
sieur le Maitre d’Hotel. His nan 
title are synonymous with hotel 
that are household words. This pers 
I have observed, always combines th 
with the man of affairs, the execu! 
art with the executive in business. ' 
why there are so few of his species w 
sustain themselves on the pinnacle o} 
ness in the hotel career. 

Of course he cooks—by proxy. 
capable of preparing anything for th 
from a barbecue to a chocolate a 
but his whole task is to turn his pur¢ 
powers to the utmost advantage, t 
the public taste and lead it, to or 
table that shall be famous around the 
as exquisite, genuine, novel and tech 
perfect. Also he is the good old Bon 
years ago, revived in a social but d' 
person who can be reached by the gu 
consulted by the banquet host. Ar 
has that magnetic quality and perfe 
to which the public looks up he beece 
arbiter elegantiarum in general—a 
Petronius up to date. When he is 
he is one of ten or twelve men livin} 
who stand not as owners or manag 
as embodiments of the hostelries 
they reign. 

The chef premier—called more oft 
executive in an Anglo-French worlc 
the hard work; orshall I say the dirt) 
He is the official scold, the whipper- 
studies night and day upon the mi 
nomical methods of carrying out the 
issued by the maitre d’hétel, kee} 
officer informed to the moment as 
reports trom the stewards, sees t 
menus sent back for correction a 
proval are forwarded to chefs pret 
departments. He handles the pay 
the kitchens and submits all mo 
counts to the auditors, who are his b 
He arranges the personnel of co 
times of cooking and gives the fin 
to all menus for banquets and othe 
privately ordered, and to the list of 
assigned to every restaurant and f 
private occasion. He knows exact 
much food, cooked and uncooked, | 
hotel and where it is distributed; 
the cost per plate, per cup, per spo 
by the ounce, of every dish, confect 
condiment in an indexed catalogue ¢ 
ulas; corrects this list to market p 
must be able to figure at a moment’ 
the cost—based on materials only 
menu issued by the maitre d’hétel. 

His staff of secretaries—shall I ¢ 
sleuths?—is numerous and is of two 

(Continued on Page 201) 
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_who deal with the raw materials and 
g just as much to the stewards as they 
» him, and those who have oversight 
od at its most precious phase—just 
e it is cooked. For there is an intri- 
theory—I think it involves conic sec- 
at the very least—which shows that 
ostliest thing that can happen to La 
ne is the loss of food, not raw or in its 
eted and final form, but during its 
3 of preparation. More of this later. 
yest understood when you go with me 
e in the morning to the refrigerators 
ollow the food upstairs and down all 
nd into the night to see it doesn’t run 

to mother. When you have trailed 
lolescent lobster or an elusive guinea 
r hunted down the lost éclair, you will 
‘stand the reasons if not the mathe- 
s of the system. 

the people so far enumerated are offi- 
and dine in a cafeteria of their own. 
_who actually stand at the range and 
who just stand, white-swathed and 
sorial, to ride the whirlwind and di- 
he storm, all dine together somewhere 
second cooks and all helpers in an- 
restaurant, and mere hired hands— 
ers not directly attached to the kitch- 
have still another dining room. Their 
_ and the ordering thereof constitute a 
ate load of worries for the chef execu- 


aire they will accept no left-overs, 
shey ever so delicious, from the public 
urants. The cooking of their meals 
on, separately and continually, and it 
val the ingenuity of the premier to get 
.e with the least possible infringement 
e stove space, time and effort of the 
|. So your social status inside the in- 
‘f a hotel de luxe is decided by where 
at. 

ing a secrétaire de cuisine puts you in 
osition of a shock absorber; you get 
Its and soften them for the chef execu- 
‘You follow up his orders and report 
execution, and you are on the firing 
‘etween the profits of the dining room 
ihe ambushed enemies of spoilage by 
} spoilage by accident or carelessness, 
inievery. 


ier, Butter,Who’s Got the Butter? 


ecrétaire de cuisine does well to begin 
rk by five in the morning. An hour 
ins he has held up the procession as 
s let slip his only chance of catching 
jth the butter account. Threading the 
) tortuous passages of the inner hotel 
it hour, meeting only the polishers and 
vers who have been at work all night 
re now departing, conveys a peculiar 
‘a reminiscent of getting home at 
falous hours and tiptoeing to your 
| with generous concern for sleeping 
jes. You unlock the little butter 
to the special-service pantries on the 
h floor with a notion that the Prince 
rincess Esperanto, sleeping in apart- 


jryou. Then it dawns upon you afresh 
this buttery, like the kitchens them- 
|, is bang up against library or bed- 
‘or dining room or kitty-cornered into 
igle of a ballroom or suite; but the 
): never guesses it. An _ honest-to- 
ess hotel architect could jam a boiler 
/y against a sanitarium and put them 
| the same roof and they would live 
sr in ignorance of each other. That is 
‘the glories of our steel-and-concrete 
ings—a sound-proof, smell-proof con- 
ion that makes for unheard-of econ- 
f space. 
‘we are on the trail of economy of 
From this and all the other re- 
ators that serve the bedroom-breakfast 
e and connect with the kitchens by 
-waiter, we conclude and set down 
here was, up to last night, a loss of 
pounds of butter out of eighty dis- 
Jed, The profound question to be 
/1 is, If twenty pounds of butter 
1 be here and there are only twelve, 
have the other pounds gone to? 
| bly she—the butter girl—sent them 
‘orders and forgot to set them down. 
€ a waiter or a charwoman or a bus 
ot away with them. Yet butter makes 
er bundle to carry off in your hat or 
pocket, and a close watch is kept at all 
4 You collect the butter girl’s record 
compare them with the requisition 
Knowing that your own arithmetic 
it nearly cost you a diploma, you feel 
about correcting hers. But you state 
‘ivoeally on her pad that there are 


just beyond the partition, are going. 


THE SATURDAY 


eight pounds unaccounted for and hurry 
down to count up all the items of prepared 
or half-prepared meals in the ice rooms of 
the kitchens. 

Supréme of chicken—the breasts—there 
ought to be forty-three of them in the 
Louis Quinze kitchen. One hundred were 
there yesterday. The returned accounts 
from the chef garde’s luncheon and dinner 
lists show that fifty-seven orders were 
cooked. You find only thirty-seven chicken 
breasts. This has happened now too many 
times. Monsieur d’Arles, chef executive, 
will have to put in a plain-clothes man to 
find out who is taking chicken breasts home 
to the family. Chops, loin and rib, cutlets, 
sweetbreads, dressed fowl, steaks. A sepa- 
rate account for each. What a ceaseless 
amount of counting! How cold the ice- 
white room, literally frosted on the pipes 
and walls! How hot the kitchens, now 
tuning up to the breakfast cooking! 

Before you are certain that missing items 
are not accounted for, all the order checks 
of yesterday have to be counted in every 
kitchen. You do not wish to report on a 
loss that is only a mistake, and the chef or 
the secrétaire de cuisine on duty last night 
may have failed to impale a céte de mouton 
check on the right spindle when “‘Céte de 
mouton, cote de mouton!”’ was yelled at him 
by a waiter in the dinner rush. Or he may 
have failed to hear whether it was “‘Un,” 
“Deux,” or ‘‘ Trois” that was bawled out 
by the hurrying minion. 


Tip-Jingling Waiters 


It is eight o’clock before you have gone 
through all this peripatetic accountancy. 
But you are an officer; you may order your 
own breakfast served on a little table in any 
one of the pantries and you are not at all 
backward about drawing on the establish- 
ment for a meal that gives you a million- 
airish feeling. You have, however, a scant 
half hour to enjoy it, with all these accounts 
to be filed upstairs in that office de luxe and 
a digest of them to be left on the desk of the 
chef executive; you must hustle if the pastry 
and ice-cream accounts are to be finished 
before the luncheon service begins. 

For you will then stand two hours at the 
order desk in one of the kitchens and put 
receipt slips on the right pegs. Incidentally, 
you will do all your repeating of orders and 
all your remarks and figuring in French. 
You must return yell for yell and put on 
the most stern, forbidding front you can 
show, and you will watch like a lynx for 
foul play. If you don’t, the grumpus’ll get 
you. And you never can tell which man on 
the ever-changing crews of waiters will be 
the grumpus. He’ll put in an order in the 
pantry that reads “One English chop.” 
He’ll bawl, “‘Deux cétes de mouton An- 
glais!”” The cook will get the order, and 
when fifteen minutes later the waiter 
walks up to the table under the sign roturier 
he’ll take the two chops on their salver, 
garnished and trimmed as to lemon and 
parsley, presto, with a flourish of a protect- 
ing handkerchief, he has slipped one of 
those chops into his pocket! 

If you see this—one chance in a hundred 
that you do—must you call on him to de- 
liver? By no means. Take his number. 
Make a note on his order for deux, then, 
when the cashier sorts her slips, we’ll see 
whether the guest’s actual order was for 
one chop or for two. Suppose, now, we’ve 
checked up the grumpus, do the heavens 
fall on his unsuspecting head? No. The 
mills of La Cuisine grind slowly and with 
exceeding caution. Is one mutton chop 
worth a war with a man who will weep, 
work up a terrible scene and call on liberty, 
brotherhood and the rights of man while 
he foments a riot among his comrades? 
The hotel can inform the commissionaire 
who has procured the waiter his position 
that it is wise to assign him to some other 
place, and he will go his pilfering way. It is 
all you can do—let him know he is watched. 
The wicked waiter, moreover, is only around 
at his actual hours of service. Further- 
more, he is always a stray. Year in and 
year out, the management has weeded its 
lists, permitting the commissionaires to 
engage only such men as it has known. At 
times rush of business or irregular demands 
of banquets compel a peculiar situation. 
Waiters must be had. Therefore their 
bosses—men who can send them in troops 
from Maine to Florida—must always be 
considered. 

Many a waiter comes jingling his tips in 
his pocket to make his boast in the kitchens 
and treat the chefs with condescension. 
Therein lies the root of the old perpetual 
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When you don’t ask for any particular shoe by name ean 
you blame the dealer for thinking you are not particular? 
For over 50 years we have made fine shoes for particular 
people. Field and Flint Co.. Brockton, Mass. Makers of 
famous Anatomik shoes for men. Write for booklet on 
how to tell good shoes. 
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One of the many / 
correct Fall mogéls 


C-FINE HOSIERY © 


ETWEEN the extremes of 

summer and winter weather 
the Shawknit 10S Numbers of 
heavy silk afford just the right 
protection. There is solid comfort 
and sensible economy these days 
for the man who wears Shawknit. 


SHAW STOCKING CO. 
Lowell, Mass. 


THE 


Keeping the Telephone Alive 


Americans have learned to depend on the telephone, in fair 
weather or in foul, for the usual affairs of the day or for the dire 
emergency in the dead of night. Its continuous service is taken 


as a matter of course. 


The marvel of it is that the millions of thread-like wires are 
kept alive and ready to vibrate at one’s slightest breath. A few 
drops of water in a cable, a faulty connection in the wire maze 
of a switchboard, a violent sleet, rain or wind storm or the 


mere falling of a branch will often jeopardize the service. 


Every channel for the speech currents must be kept electric- 


ally intact. The task is as endless as housekeeping. Inspection 


of apparatus, equipment and all parts of the plant is going on all 
the time. Wire chiefs at “‘test boards’’ locate trouble on the 
wires though miles away. Repairmen, the “trouble hunters,” 


are at work constantly wherever they are needed in city streets, 


country roads or in the seldom-trodden trails of the wilderness. 


Providing telephone service for this great nation is a huge 


undertaking. To keep this vast mechanism always electrically 
alive and dependable is the unending task of tens of thousands 
of skillful men and women in every state in the Union. 


SATURDAY 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 


Ambrosia 


in candy form! ‘Pet Pieces” 
because they’re our favorites. 
We who make them love 
them best of all our candies. 


ONE DOLLAR 


WANT 
A NEW 
BIKE— 


COST- 
FREE ? 


“IT’S DEAD EASY,” 


ae 

Says Joseph Butler of Ohio. ‘Any boy can 
earn a football, too—a sweater, skates, a 
Radio—any prize a fellow wants! They’re 
all in the Curtis Book of Prizes and you 
don’t have to spend a cent! Earn money, 
besides! I made $15.07 in one month!” 

You can do this, too, by getting customers 
in your neighborhood (in U. S. A.) for The 
Saturday Evening Postand The Ladies’ Home 
Fournal, We'll help you get a rousing start! 
Just write your name, address, and “‘Save 
a Bike for Me” on a postal card and mail to 
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war. Nobody ever tips the kitchen. But 
most chefs get tremendous salaries, whereas 
it is only the head waiter and a very few 
others who get any salary not computed in 
due relation to tips. Perhaps a waiter 
comes in for nothing at all, even paying his 
boss for the privilege. During the holidays 
and in a hotel so famous as this a skillful 
waiter can rake in more than he could com- 
mand as a wage in any restaurant on earth. 
As I have already mentioned, the hotel 
gives him a commission on certain dishes at 
every service. At lunch it may be mackerel 
Creole, or sweetbreads financiére at dinner. 
The hotel has bought at a bargain or in 
quantity. Through the agency of the waiter 
the hotel relieves itself of a surplus or makes 
a killing on those items and the waiter gets 
an advantage. 

We all remember Dickens’ boy who stood 
gazing at a baker’s window until, “lashed 
into fury by the sight of unattainable 
pastry,” he ran off top speed down the 
street. I used to wonder, were he suddenly 
taken into the patisserie of that hotel, 
which of the items he would first devour; 
or, like the donkey between two bales of 
hay, would he starve from indecision? 

Each separate Danish and French pastry, 
each and every éclair, Napoleon, cream 
puff, apple tart and every pie I must count 
and enter their numbers in a book; and 
tomorrow, as sold or returned, they again 
come under my supervision. Incidentally, 
they might have been lumps of raw potato 
so far as went any inclination to eat them. 
Masterpieces? Yes, but how common- 
place they became! Not so, however, to 
the pastry porters; they were to be reck- 
oned with; a tribe of somnolent-eyed youths 
who just tote great trays of the dainties 
from where they are made to where they are 
wanted. It was never any problem to me 
where that missing éclair went. Deserted 
gangways and silent stairways, long waits 
at dumb-waiter shafts—all afforded excep- 
tional opportunities not only to these porters 
but to passing bus boys and hall waiters. 

Frequently there was an amusing row to 
settle between the yeast-dough bakers and 
the cake makers. A certain amount of 
sponge was supposed to go daily from the 
bread bakers to the fancy bakers for the 
making of Danish pastry. Their accounts 
never tallied. France and Denmark waged 
unending warfare in that realm of perfumes. 


The Wicked Waste of Food 


To the tyro this detailed accountancy 
seemed wasted effort. Yet I learned it was 
far from that. You are simply bound to 
lose food in a hotel, and the only thing to 
do about it is to know all the time what is 
your total loss and charge it up to overhead. 
A detail that counted immensely, as I saw 
it, was the celery and tomato account. Out 
of a thousand pounds of celery, one-half 
only, in two separate grades, in the form of 
celery tips or tender stalks chopped into 
salads, went to the tables. The remaining 
five hundred pounds, not suitable for table 
use—was it thrown away? No, indeed; it 
went to the stock pots. And even the 
tomato skins yielded up their wonderful 
flavor to those caldrons of pot-au-feu. 

Only La Cuisine practices such economy. 
The records of the secrétaires reveal down to 
the last turnip whether all supplies have 
been properly classified and used to their 
utmost advantage. 

Yet there goes on a gigantic waste that 
Monsieur d’Arles and all his officers, the 
chefs and the pantrymen, behold every day 
and night and are helpless to control. I 
refer to the waste at the public tables. 
Portion things as you will, gauging by long 
experience what people will consume, guests 
throw away from one-half to two-thirds of 
the food set before them. In front of this 
La Cuisine stands helpless. Nothing, abso- 
lutely nothing, from the plates can be re- 
employed. There are no scrapings in a 
poi Everything goes into the incinera- 

ors. 

The help disdain the best entrée in the 
world if it was so much as among those 
present, though not even trifled with, in a 
public dining room. To see fifteen platters 
of a rich and expensive entrée go in to a 
banquet and return, each with nearly 50 
per cent of its toothsome burden, to the 
pantries, only to pass thence to the waste 
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receptacles and become so much yj 
garbage is to stand aghast at the 
of materials de luxe as well as the wa, 
time and effort of high-priced artists. 
judgment of what will be used is th¢ 
saving factor, but it is pitiably ‘4 
quate. \" 
“And the American public,” said | 
sieur d’Arles to me a hundred time 
very prone to waste. It banquets ti 
speeches, not to enjoy eating. It bar) 
for some political or public cause or eh} 
It has too much on its mind and leay 
much on its plate.” 

Yet no extreme of effort and expe. 
too great for the chef executive to ay 
in order to deliver exactly the goods w: 

One day—to cite a random exan\ 
there came a note from the maitre dj 
asking the chef’s office to look UP) 
dowdies. Whatever these might be} 
were not to be found in our catalog 
recipes—a card index of more than aan 
eight hundred items. Presently can 
other note—‘‘They are a rye meally 
cake. Mrs. Exenham wants themy 
private dinner menu. She is sendir} 
own formula.”” We had culled from .y 
ican cookbooks four formulas for ry4 
Indian meal drop cakes and were en rip 
with the subject by the time Mrs. Exe}, 
flurried gorgeously into the office. } 
recipe was in her mother’s handwii 
She wanted an old Tennessee cou» 
broiled ham in cream with these drop k 


What Europe Can Teach Ul 


The management carried out her 13 
to the letter. A yeast-risen batter; 
cially made was tried out on four ditrg 
days in four successive ways. I toc 
drop cakes to the chef executive al 
would bite them. 

“Tell Fritzy to try a fat thirty d) 
lower and cook them longer. They’)s 
in the middle.” 

Back I would go. At last we hz 
right temperature chart for the fat aj 
cakes were perfect. No negro mamm») 
on the Nolichucky could have doneh 
better. 

One cost item of that experimen’ 
the labor of a two-dollar-an-hour | 
cook, came to thirty-six dollars! T) 
nothing at all to ledgers that set i 
thousands to every line, but the fidey 
effort in carrying out just one of thii 
dreds of whims and the perfection of's 
attained are things never set down | 
ledger, yet are vital assets in the sues 
the great hotel. 

To hurry by one short cut or ai 
from the offices of the cuisine to thet 
ens was to skirt very close to the foye,t 
balconies, the luxurious writing roon a 
lounges. In these softly lighted angl y 
glimpsed those for whom all this per't 
clockwork of machinery and men wi! 
ing on. I always felt that the guesti 
having some sort of celebration. 1} 
difficult to overcome the notion thas 
cooking, such hors d’ceuvres, roast) 
trées, creams, such largess as wel 
staging day in and day out for this 
tude, could be less than for their birt la 
their holidays, some grand gala tie 
their lives. It was hard to believel 
there in the ordinary run of life. 

A turn in a corridor, a descent 
elevator, and you were in Italy or Frete 
Spain, or all three at once. Englis! 
almost forgotten, or heard only in spiat 
gusts among the dishwashers or in th 
rooms. The artists were all tuned _ 
Romance tongues. Here is a place a 
hourly it is forced upon you with wha 
plete reciprocity the nations refuse t ‘ 
anything from one another. La Cuine 
France unaltered and refuses even 
our kind of breakfast. 

And we, equally unabsorptive, reli 
learn the technic and economy | , 
European cooks whose science and nil 
we acknowledge as superior to ant 
They embody a foreign art upon wh 
have become as dependent as Ron ¥ 
dependent upon Greece for her who 
ture, and without which we should ba 
less to maintain the prestige of ourit 
hostelries. 
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Editor’s Note—This is the second of two té 
by Mr. Hersey. 


If you do not find Repetti’s at the most i Sales Divine 
convenient store, write us, REPETTI, Inc., i cree ee Philadelphia Penna: 
14th St. andEly Ave., Long Island-City, N.Y. : 


'| THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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252 Independence Square 
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Gulbransen cash pri 
branded in the back at the factoky 
Ask for details of the 
convenient time-payment plan 
Community Model Suburban Model Country Seat Model White House Model 


°450 °530 


Electric i ae yr pe em $940-$855 -#770 
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Good Piano-Music for All—With a Gulbransen 


How few are the homes today in which there 
is anyone who can play the piano, really well— 
by hand! Yet good piano-music is getting more 
and more popular every day. And in more and 
more homes. For, every day, more and more 
music-hungry men and women are discovering 
the musical possibilities of the Gulbransen! 

Piano-music of the highest type. Available 
to all—with none of the hard- 
ships of learning! Even though 
you have never been able to 
play by hand, you'll be quickly 
impressed with the expression 
and feeling you can put into 
your Gulbransen- playing. 
Other folks, once able to play, 


615 *700 


GULBRANSEN COMPANY -: CHICAGO SS 


but out of practice, will find that all their old- 
time ability to express themselves musically 
has come back again, in double measure, in the 
flexible, responsive, Easy-to-Play Gulbransen! 

A superior musical instrument. A quality 
piano, through and through. Only the world’s 
largest production makes it possible to give you, 
at so low a price, a piano-value as distinctly 
high grade as the Gulbransen 
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Ss we a a a as a es aaa I a rn 


Registering Piano. Instruction 
Rolls, too—simple, complete, 
exclusive—are included in the 
price. And, for your protec- 
tion, the price of every Gul- 
bransen is plainly branded \ °*. 
in the back at the factory. ay 


Chicago Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


(Pronounced Gul-BRAN-sen) 


‘CULBRANS EN 


The Regi 


stering Piano 


Registers YOUR TOUCH 


TO GULBRANSEN OWNERS: The Gulbransen is too fine an instrument to neglect. Have it tuned at least twice a year. 


{ Send this Sey 
for your Sopy of our new 64-page de luxe 
k, illustrated in full colors. 

| ‘Good ae Witb Your Gulbransen” 

| (1 Check here if you do not own a piano, 
(0 Check here if interested in having player 


action installed in your piano. 
Write your name and address in margin. | 
Mail to Gulbransen Company, 3232 W. 


Guibransen 


.. Trade Mark 


“Easy to Play’ 
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GUNN 


TRADEMARK REG. 


DLE SLAC) 


and 


TABLES 


With Inlaid Lino Tops 


Patented and Guaranteed 


Excel in Service, Beauty and Real 
Desk Comfort—LINO provides the 
Ideal Writing Surface. 


Lino is our specially prepared fabric, 
scientifically treated, so that ink 
and stains can easily be removed. 
Lino has life-time wearing qualities. 
The surface retains its distinctive, 
new appearance and is not easily 
marred. No Necessity for Glass or 


Desk Pads. 


“Tt Isn’t a Lino r 
Unless It’s a 
Gunn” 


Grand Rapids Made 


gE 


@ 


Eliminate Glare!—Eyestrain! 


The soft shade of Lino is restful to 
the eyes. The quiet color prevents 
irritating light reflections common 
to any polished surface. 


This assures physical comfort, 
which stands for better health and 
a better and more accurate day’s 
work. 


Do not confuse with floor linoleum 
laid on or glued to ordinary wood top. 


Gunn LINO Desks and Tables are 
widely adopted by commercial 
establishments, banking institutions 
and for public buildings. 


Catalog and Sample of Top Mailed Free 


TteGunnFurnitureCo. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Branch Offices and Salesrooms: 
11 East 36th St., New York City 
312 West 10th St., Los Angeles 
Preston Furn. Co., Ltd., Preston, Canada 
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WORDS WITH MUSIC 


(Continued from Page 11) 


Garden, band and delegates played and sang 
that song until they ran out of breath and 
Governor Smith ran out of convention sup- 
ort. 

‘ Lawler and Blake split $5000 on that 
song. Millions of copies were sold in the 
90’s. Other millions would have been sold 
this year if Smith had secured the nomina- 
tion he sought. It appealed to popular im- 
agination because it had heart interest. 
This was also true of The Bowery, because 
when that song was written the Bowery 
was an institution, one of the show places 
of New York and producer of certain defi- 
nite and picturesque types that have disap- 
peared. The Bowery! I’ll Never Go There 
Any More. 

The Tough Boy and his bundle, the 
Tough Girl, with their “dis,” “dat” and 
“de,” and their self-assurance, insolent gait, 
pre-Apache dance, rakish derby, broken- 
feathered hat, tight-fitting jackets and their 
Chimmie Fadden ‘what t’ell’’ were with 
us, vicariously, at least, in every city and 
hamlet. Ada Lewis, a San Francisco ac- 
tress, introduced the Tough Girl to thestage 
in Ned Harrigan’s Reilly and the 400. Ten 


| years later Miss Lewis was still doing the 


Tough Girl with her gum-gripping jaw on 
the padded shoulder of her ‘“‘steady”’ while 
she spieled—danced—and sang: 


When I mesmer-mesmer-mesmerize McGee 

All the superstitious-’spicious Chinks dey 
gaze on me. 

I’m adope girl, yes, I know I am; 

If I hypnotize you it’s a case of flam. 

Oh, de cops dey fade, fade, fade away from me 

When I mesmer-mesmer-mesmerize McGee. 


Another type of American girl, the gently 
reared maiden with puritanical ideas, was 
celebrated in song during that period, which 
was also the period of the sporty traveling 
man who either had or desired to have a 
sweetheart in every town. We laugh now 
when we hear some soulless comedian sol- 
emnly sing: 


My mother was a lady, 

Like yours, I’d have you know. 
And you may have a sister 

Who needs protection now. 


I’ve come to this great city 
To find a brother dear. 

And you wouldn't dare insult me, sir, 
If Jack were only here. 


We recall that the brazen traveling man 
had spoken to this poor but self-respecting 
dining-room girl without the formality of an 
introduction, had even gone so far as to 
hint that he might take her to an ice-cream 
party at the corner drug store. 

But witness the rapidity of the action of 
that old song. Our scenario writers must 
have consulted many such. The poor girl 
plaintively resents the gross attack upon 
her dignity and laments the fact that her 
brother Jack is not present to avenge the 
insult. Whereupon the conscience-stricken 
traveling man hastens to admit that he 
knows Jack, and promptly seeks to make 
amends by proposing marriage, thus proving 
that he is a gentleman at heart. 


Better Than Buffalo Bill! 


A modern version of My Mother Was a 
Lady would, I fear, picture the dining-room 
girl as demanding from the fresh traveling 
man an extended motor-car ride, a visit to 
the movies and an hour or so at some jazz 
palace, so much have our customs changed. 

Ideals have changed in the past few 
years for most of us. But not for Charles 
K. Harris, Harry Von Tilzer and some of 
the old song writers who remain in the game. 

Mr. Harris continues to sell many copies 
of his After the Ball. His “heart-story 
ballad”” continues to permeate the rural 
regions through the mail-order houses. It 
has even gone on the silver screen. Mr. 
Harris was an idealist from the beginning. 
One of his earliest memories was when he 
was a boy of twelve acting as bellhop at the 
Bancroft Hotel, Saginaw, Michigan, and 
toted some wood to the room of a ham actor 
who lay shivering in his bed. The actor 
gave Harris a pass to the show that night. 
The next morning the boy again toted wood 
to the ham actor’s room. 

“How did you like the show?” the actor 
inquired. 

“Better than Buffalo Bill! You made me 
cry!” the boy replied. He had seen Joseph 
Jefferson in Rip Van Winkle. Harris had 


a natural leaning toward the good things 
of life. “A successful song must be clean, 
it must contain a direct relation to the 
everyday experiences of man,’’ he insists. 
“All my ballads are based on some incident 
I have witnessed. And the things I have 
written with emotion have lasted longest.” 
Harry Von Tilzer gives similar testi- 
mony. Heis the veteran among active song 
writers. Bornin Indiana of Dutch parent- 
age fifty-two years ago, Von Tilzer can 
remember when Booth Tarkington wore 
Lord Fauntleroy clothes and long hair and 
was much set upon by the rougher boys 
“although Tarkington is a regular fellow 
now.” Von Tilzer was naturally musical, 
but paid scant attention to his piano les- 
sons. He could always pick it up by ear, 
and in his youth became attached to The 
Chamberlain Stock Company touring IIli- 
nois, a week in each town, playing Hazel 
Kirke, Woman Against Woman, and other 
standard repertoire plays with change of 
bill nightly. Von Tilzer pounded the drum 
in the street band and doubled on piano or 
reed organ between acts of the various 
dramas. He also took tickets at the door 
and did a stage specialty now and then. 


Big Money Made and Lost 


In those days most popular songs came 
from England. Von Tilzer, under stress of 
circumstance, began to write his own for 
his theatrical colleagues and himself. He 
has been writing songs for thirty-four years. 
He has been an active and at times an ex- 
ceedingly prosperous publisher since 1896. 
He has published nearly 5000 songs, a great 
majority of which he wrote with the collab- 
oration of an arranger and lyricist. He has 
had eight hits in one year, 1913, which 
netted him $200,000. He netted $200,000 
as a song publisher in the season of 1918-19. 
He made not less than $50,000 a year for 
twenty-five years. Today he is still in 
business, writing and publishing songs, on 
Broadway, but he also is acting as his own 
shipping clerk. 

A half million of Von Tilzer’s $1,250,000 
winnings went into an operatic venture. 
Another $200,000 was lost during the slump 
of 1914-15. Another $200,000 has disap- 
peared during the recent depression in the 
song industry. But he is the most optimis- 
tic man in what remains of Tin Pan Alley. 

“T made my money on clean songs and 
I’m going to make it again after this jazz 
craze has passed on and publishers get 
what they are entitled to from the movies 
and radio broadcasters,”’ he asserts. 

“I never did write an off-color song. 
The inspiration for A Bird in a Gilded 
Cage came when I was marooned one eve- 
ning in a roadhouse. I ran it over on the 
piano. Two or three girls heard it and be- 
gan tocry. There may be a lot of bathos in 
that song, but it has done a great. deal of 
good in this world. 

“T’'d Leave My Happy Home for You is 
founded on an early experience at Hartford, 
Connecticut, when I was with a theatrical 
company playing The Prodigal Son. A 
stage-struck girl of -good family tried to 
join our company. I asked her if she was 
foolish enough to leave her beautiful home 
for the perils and hardships of the road. 
She was young and so was I then. She re- 
plied blushingly, ‘I’d leave my happy home 
for you.’ She didn’t. I saw to that. But 
I did write a song on that theme and it 
made a good deal of money for me. 

“So did A Little Bunch of Shamrocks; 
In the Evening by the Moonlight; When 
the Harvest Days Are Over, Jessie Dear; 
In the Sweet By and By; Good-By, Boys; 
Where the Morning Glories Twine About 
the Door; I Want a Girl; Last Night Was 
the End of the World; Wait Till the Sun 
Shines, Nellie; and Down on the Farm. 

“Those are strictly sentimental songs. 
They may not have any particular appeal 
to the intellect. Possibly they have no 
literary value. But they get under the 
skin. They and their kind are still the 
backbone of my catalogue, but I could not 
have kept going in fair weather and foul if 
I had not been versatile. 

“Many writers can write only one type 
of song. I made much money out of Down 
Where the Wiirzburger Flows, and still do. 
New York songs have always gone big if 
they had something in them. That is true 
of On a Sunday Afternoon, and many of 
that type. I guess I was one of the first to 

(Continued on Page 206) 
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THE 
JACKIE COOGAN 
SCHOOL COMPANION 


Metal box with hinged coy 
beautifully finished in y 
rious colors. Contains 
finest quality, rubber-tipp| 
Wallace Pencils, one pe 
holder, one pen point a 
one eraser. 
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boy and gil 
should hav: 
one 


Here is a practical school It 
that will delight any boy or gi. 
Neatly packed with comple 
writing equipment, the Jacl: 
Coogan School Companion is co- 
veniently carried or kept in des. 
It’s really cheaper in the end ) 
get two. One for the desk t 
school and one for the lessons ¢ 
home. You'll save yourself a It 
of worry and the children will ) 
better work. 
The pencils in the Jackie Coog1 
School Companion are real penes 
made for everyday use by t? 
makers of the famous Walla: 
Pencils. Parents will know whi 
they see it that it isnot a novell, 
but a practical school kit of fiz 
pencils. 
Every school boy and girl shoul 
have one. If your druggist r 
stationer can’t supply you, sei 
25c and we will send you o2 
postpaid. 
WALLACE PENCIL CO. 
ST. LOUIS 


Canadian Distributor: 


Lyon & James, Ltd., Toronto, Cane 
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Bring Out the Best 
From Any Set 


O the never ceasing thrill of your radio; add a final 
touch—the Atwater Kent Loud Speaker. 


Radio Reception is forall your family to hear—free them 
from the bondage of ear-phones. Let the music pour forth 
into your home from some far-distant orchestra. 


Your Atwater Kent Loud Speaker will faithfully re- 
create the notes of every instrument, from the sweet piping 
of the piccolo to the deep, booming chords of the bass viol. 


It is this natural reproduction of sound that is the basis 
of Atwater Kent Loud Speaker success. 


In the little niceties of design, and in the use of correct 
materials for every part, lie the secret of this new joy in 
radio. It is living music, clear and generous in volume, 
made possible by fine materials and master workmen. 

You'll always remember the day you took home an 


Atwater Kent Loud Speaker. Your dealer has three 
models for your selection. 


Oday ‘ 
Sn 7 lt /tpp, are 
wW Miata Lg ‘ 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4703 WiIssAHICKON Ave., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Atwater Kent Loud 
Speakers are made by 
the makers of Atwater 
Kent Receiving Sets. 
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in Hard-to-Reach Places 
and Small Areas 


If you believe your business is too small for 
CLEAN FLOORS, or if you believe your floors 
are hard to get at, you should know about the 
FINNELL No. 10 and No.16 Scrubbers. The 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co., of Chester, Pa., is one 
of many large institutions using the No. 10 to 
supplement larger FINNELL machines. Hun- 
dreds of smaller factories, stores, banks, office 
buildings, etc., use the No. 10 alone. The 


FINNELL 
SYSTEM 


of ELECTRIC SCRUBBING 


gets floors cleaner in Jess time and 
sat less cost than the old-fashioned 
hand-and-knee method with its 
sloppy pail and dirty water. The 
No. 10 makes the FINNELL SYSTEM 
adaptable to any size or type of busi- 
ness. It goes under anything 6 inches 
from the floor and in any space 14 
inches wide. As easy to use as a vac- 
uum sweeper. An efficient pol- 
ishing and waxing machine also. 
Folds up when not in use. 


No. 16 
FINNELL 
Scrubber 


tiie isk 


Clip and mai] the memo now. Remember 


CLEAN FLOORS 
Reflect Clean Business 


se oe CHW) Ts pe ee 
FINNELL Scrubbing Equipment is obtainable in various 
models to meet the need of any size or type of business 


Check the kind of building or business in which you are interested 
Department Stores Factories Schools 
Auditoriums Halls Textile Mills 
Bakeries Hospitals ¥. MaGrazs 
Banks Hotels and any other 
Churches Public Buildings buildings 
Clubs Restaurants of large 
Colleges Retail Stores floor space 


For free booklet, ‘Electrical Scrubbing,’’ and full 
information on the FINNELL SYSTEM, clip above list, 
attach to your letterhead and mail to address below. 


AMERICAN SCRUBBING 


EQUIPMENT SALES Co. 
110 N. Collier St., Hannibal, Mo. 


POWER SCRUBBING HEADQUARTERS FOR SEVENTEEN YEARS 
Direct factory representatives in all principal cities in U. S. 
Robert W. Wright, Ltd., British Concessionaires 
114 Southampton Row, London, W. C. 1 
J. B. Forbes, 26 Jamison St., Sydney 
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write a successful bedtime song—long be- 
fore the bedtime stories had their vogue. 
It was called All Aboard for Blanket Bay. 
Boating songs have a popular appeal. That 
is one reason On the Old Fall River Line 
went over. There’s nearly always a market 
for well-written sad songs such as The 
Mansion of Aching Hearts. 

“‘ And people like to be moved from grave 
to gay. That is why so many of my coon 
songs went big, such as Alexander; Good-By, 
Eliza Jane; The Cubanola Glide and What 
You Going to Do When the Rent Comes 
’Round? I’ve written good-selling kid 
songs, such as They Always Pick on Me; 
tropical ones, such as Under the Yum Yum 
Tree; orthodox Southern ones, first popu- 
larized by Foster, such as Down Where the 
Cotton Blossoms Grow; and joshes on 
matrimony, such as Don’t Take Me Home. 
I’ve played the gamut in popular songs, but 
never used one suggestive line. 

“‘T remember years ago Paul Dresser, of 
On the Banks of the Wabash fame, hap- 
pened to be riding from Chicago to New 
York with me. He was working on a song. 
There was one line about which he was in 
doubt. He thought it sounded a little 
rough. The words ran: ‘She’s a wild sort 
of bene but dead on the level, is my gal, 
Sal.’ 

“Dresser was afraid of that line ‘She’s a 
wild sort of devil.’ Few song writers of this 
decade would hesitate about that. Dresser 
was clean. His On the Banks of the Wa- 
bash is a state song in his native Indiana 
now. His body lies, honorably and honored, 
in his native state. They have named a 
boulevard in Indianapolis after him. That’s 
something, isn’t it? 

“A good many men have come back after 
fifty. There’s no branch of the business I 
don’t understand. I’ll land on a profitable 
shore with the turn of the tide.” 

One of the handicaps of even the expe- 
rienced present-day song publisher is the 
highly commercialized condition of the 
industry. The World War is largely respon- 
sible for that. Prior to 1912 song publish- 
ing was an individualistic enterprise. There 
were many publishing firms, but personal 
equation and personal friendship went a 
long way toward securing success. 

When Maude Nugent put over her Sweet 
Rosie O’Grady in Tony Pastor’s Theater 
with the aid of a small boy who sang the 
chorus from the gallery she initiated song 
plugging. She devoted herself to popular- 
izing her songs and those of her husband, 
William Jerome. Other song writers speed- 
ily adopted her methods. They not only 
plugged their own songs in restaurants, 
theaters and beer gardens, they also induced 
professional friends to feature their words 
and music. 


Popularizing New Songs 


Lottie Gilson, the Little Magnet, was in 
especial demand for this work. She was a 
star among popular song singers. Her 
tempos were perfect, enunciation excellent, 
technic exceptional and personality com- 
pelling. Among her favorites were She 
Was Bred in Old Kentucky, and In Sunny 
Tennessee. She was the featured attrac- 
tion for a year at the Imperial, afterward 
the Weber and Fields’ Music Hall, Broad- 
way and Twenty-ninth Street. 

Another historic plug was the singing of 
Von Tilzer’s My Sweet Ting by Katie 
Rooney, daughter of the late Pat Rooney, 
First, at the Madison Square Roof Garden 
in 1893. 

Individual song pluggers ran heatedly 
hither and yon warbling their employers’ 
wares. Soon they began to work in pairs, 
then in groups, finally en masse. 

Josephine Sabel was the star song plug- 
ger at the Atlantic Garden, near Third 
Avenue and Canal Street. In the early 
90’s this was the Mecca for the Boweryites. 
Beer was five cents a glass, there was saw- 
dust on the floor, and no charge for admis- 
sion. Here she introduced Von Tilzer’s I 
Love You, backed by five hundred mem- 
bers of the Argyle Club singing lustily in 
chorus, one of the first big plugs in the 
popular song game. 

The rise of vaudeville from the old vari- 
ety theater put a powerful weapon in the 
hand of song writers and publishers. Many 
of those who thus sought to mold public 
taste contented themselves with establish- 
ing an entente cordiale with various pro- 
fessional singers by giving them presents— 
jewels, furs, watches or large numbers of 
professional photographs. Others got down 
to business with stated weekly retainers. 
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So songs published by some wealthy house 
would be heard in the same theater week 
after week. 

Eventually vaudeville patrons rebelled, 
the Vaudeville Managers’ Association noti- 
fied the song publishers that vaudeville 
actors should not be subsidized by the pub- 
lishers but should be left free to choose 
vaudeville material on the basis of merit 
and fitness. That put a stop to vaudeville 
plugging and resulted in the organization 
of the Music Publishers’ Protective Asso- 
ciation, which includes most of the reputable 
publishers of popular songs in this country, 
who are pledged to abstain from bringing 
any monetary influence to bear on profes- 
sional singers. 

But before this revolutionary departure 
from an honorable and accepted custom Al 
Jolson, whose income is now about $8000 
a week, was song-plugging for Harry Von 
Tilzer for five dollars a week. The same 
enterprising writer and publisher employed 
Willie Howard, now a Follies and musical- 
comedy star, at three dollars a week—until 
Julius Witmark lifted him, with an irre- 
sistible offer of five dollars a week. And 
Ernest Ball, whose Mother Machree, Just 
a Little Bit of Heaven, Till the Sands of the 
Desert Grow Cold and Love Me and the 
World is Mine have fixed him in high place 
among song writers, played piano for Von 
Tilzer for twelve dollars a week, until the 
future singer of his own songs struck for 
fifteen dollars, and didn’t get it. 


Radioed to Death 


The song plugger would have languished 
and perhaps ceased to exist as a distinct 
species had it not been for the movie, cab- 
aret and radio. Now he is plugging harder 
than ever. Many old-timers in the game 
insist that good songs are plugged to death 
by current methods. They cite the cases 
of Barney Google and Bananas. These 
songs had enormous popularity for a brief 
time, then lost their hold, largely, it is 
claimed, through overplugging, especially 
on the radio. 

This was rather pointedly brought out 
during a hearing given song writers and 
publishers and their representatives by the 
United States Senate Patents Committee 
when the Dill Bill—designed to permit radio 
broadcasting stations to use copyrighted 
compositions without payment of royal- 
ties—was up for consideration. 

“T Love You, a song that should have 
made its author rich, was strangled at birth 
by the radio,” testified E. C. Mills, chair- 
man of the executive board of the Music 
Publishers’ Protective Association and 
chairman of the administrative committee 
of the American Society of Composers, Au- 
thors and Publishers. ‘“‘I heard I Love You 
over the radio eleven times in one night. 
The song was passé so far as I was con- 
cerned, right then,’ he continued. “It 
used to be that a song hit meant a sale of 
3,000,000 to 4,000,000 copies of the sheet 
music, but now if we sell 700,000'we think 
we have made a big success.” 

John Philip Sousa, Irving Berlin, the late 
beloved Victor Herbert, Raymond Hubbell, 
Harry Von Tilzer, Gene Buck and William 
Jerome gave similar testimony. 

“First the cabaret tried to steal our 
property, then the moving pictures at- 
tempted it, and now the radio is trying it,” 
said Mr. Buck. ‘‘ We insist that the people 
who take our property and derive revenue 
from it must pay. The man who gives a 
thought to the world either through a 
book, a play or asong, should be protected.” 

“‘T have heard one of my compositions, 
A Kiss in the Dark, played eight or nine 
times in one night over the radio,’”’ Victor 
Herbert told the committee. ‘‘They play 
and play that, ad nauseam. How can you 
expect anybody to buy it in printed form?”’ 

John Philip Sousa said, “‘The era of 
mechanical music has meant a loss to 
composers. My royalties in the days when 
sheet music was all that was sold used to 
run to $60,000 a year. But they have 
never touched that figure since.” 

The radio people replied that they were 
aiding the composers by giving them free 
advertising, that Carrie Jacobs-Bond, 
author of The End of a Perfect Day, and 
other composers were willing to have their 
songs radioed without compensation and 
that the society had declared a dividend of 
$56,344, for the current quarter, the largest 
in its history. 

So the song writers and publishers 
formerly paid royally for song plugging. 
Then they agreed to pay nothing. Now 

(Continued on Page 208) 
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Delightful flavor, aromatic and fragrant. h 
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Radio Receiver 


OO COMBINE the two most desirable things in radio—distant clear reception 
and the lowest possible price—there is only one radio receiver for you. That 


is a Crosley. 


Crosley One Tube Model 50, $14.50 
With tube and Crosley Phones $22.25 


Crosley TwoTube Model 51, $18.50 
With tubes and Crosley Phones $30.25 


Crosley Three Tube Model 52, $30.00 
With tubes and Crosley Phones $45.75 


Crosley 
Head Phones 
Better —Cost Less 


When you listen in on a Crosley—no matter what the price—you wonder, as 
thousands of others have, that such exceptional results can be obtained, and so 
reasonably. 


i/o 


The answer is simple—quality radio receivers built in quantity production. During 
the past twelve months, we believe Crosley made and sold more sets than any 
other manufacturer in the world. This is self-evident proof of Crosley Quality and 
Crosley Performance. Combined with Crosley excellence are such additional ad- 
vantages as selectivity, ease of tuning, simplicity and beauty—all at the lowest 


radio cost. 


Crosley has made it possible for everyone to 
own a radio receiver. You can start with the 
one tube Armstrong Regenerative Receiver at 
$14.50, without accessories— $22.25 with tube 
and head phones—the lowest priced regenera- 
tive set on the market, and equivalent in re- 
ception to many two tube receivers. Then as 
more volume is desired, you can add to it at 
a very low cost. 


Or, you can purchase the three tube Crosley 
Trirdyn Regular, which has come through the 
summer period of comparatively poor recep- 
tion with colors flying—for only: $65. In 
Special Mahogany cabinet to house necessary 
accessories, $75. The combination of one stage 
of tuned radio frequency, with regenerative 
detector and reflexed amplification, has proven 
beyond a doubt that the features of selectivity, 
volume and ease of operation can be obtained 
with three tubes better than heretofore has 
been possible with five tubes. We believe that 


Before You Buy—Compare 


no other set on the market combines these 
features so well incorporated in the Trirdyn. 


In addition there are the Crosley 51, the two 
tube Armstrong Regenerative Receiver that 
became the biggest seller in the world in just 
24 days, price $18.50. This set will at all times 
bring in local stations on the loud speaker and 
distant stations under fair receiving condi- 
tions. Distant stations can at all times be 
heard with ear phones. The three tube Arm- 
strong Regenerative Receiver Crosley 52, that 
brings in distant stations with loud speaker 
volume under practically all conditions, price 
$30; and the Crosley 50 and 51 set in portable 
cabinets at $18 and $25. : 


These receivers, each in its own class, though 
assuring you as good or better reception than 
any other instrument of the same number of 
tubes, is by far the least expensive ever offered 
to the public. 


Your Choice Will Be a Crosley 


For Sale By Good Dealers Everywhere 


Crosley Regenerative Receivers are licensed under Armstrong U. S. Patent 1,113,149. 
Prices West of the Rockies add 10% 


Write For Complete Catalog 


THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 


Powel Crosley, Jr., President 


10313 Alfred Street 


Cincinnati, O. 


Crosley Owns and Operates Broadcasting Station W L W 


Crosley Two Tube 
Model 51-P, $25.00 
With tubes and Crosley Phones $36.75 


Mail 
This 
Coupon 
At Once 
The Crosley 
Radio Corp'n 
10313 Alfred St. 


Cincinnati, O. 


ce 


Crosley Trirdyn Regular, $65.00 
With tubes and Crosley Phones $80.75 


Mail me, free of 
charge, your catalog 
of Crosley receivers 
and parts with booklet 
entitled ‘““The Simplic- 
ity of Radio.” 


Crosley Trirdyn Special, $75.00 


With tubes and Crosley Phones $90.75 Address ! : : 
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Going West 
this 


winter? 


HERE is a book you will enjoy. 

It is free and the Gateway Club of 
El Paso wants you to havea copy ifyou 
are planning a trip West this winter. 

This booklet contains over fifty 
beautiful photographs and brief, in- 
teresting descriptions of the unusual 
attractions of the New Southwest. 

It will show you glimpses of Old 
Mexico (just six cents carfare from El 
Paso), pictures of Indian Vil- 
lages built before the Pilgrims 
came, mountain scenes, views 
of El Paso — fastest growing 
city of the Southwest—and it 
will tell of this new sunshine 


land where there is room, pros- 
perity and health for everyone. 


Send for your copy before 
the edition is exhausted. You 
will enjoy your trip West and 
41 your visit to El Paso more if 
sw you have it. A// lines grant 10- 
day Stopover withoutextra charge. 

Mail the coupon. 


- 
| GATEWAY CLUB 32 | 
600 Chamber of Commerce Building 

| EL PASO, TEXAS 

| Please send me the free booklet, 

| “El Paso and the New Southwest” | 
I 
I 
I 


| Name 


I Address. 
L 


The Pocket Manicure 


OU wouldn’t brush your teeth 

with a hair brush, why trim 
your finger nails with scissors, 
knives and other make-shifts ? 
Use a Gem Nail Clipper. Works 
quickly and easily when used 
with either hand. Trims, files and 
cleans. Vest pocket size, 50c 
everywhere. Made and guar- 
anteed by The H. C. Cook Co., 
Ansonia, Conn. 


Sell virgin wool tailored-to-order 
suits and overcoats direct towearer 
—at $31.50, none higher. Rich fab- 
ric assortment. World’s greatest values. Easy to sell—$50.00 to 
$100.00 a week earned by hundreds of men. Commissions daily. We 
train you. Protected territory for hustlers, Write for new sales plan, 
J. B. SIMPSON, Inc., 843 W. Adams St., Dept. 898, Chicago 


Salesme 
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they claim they suffer from too much free 
plugging, for which they wish payment. 
Thus does science reverse a situation. 

Those who are not wholly in harmony 
with the popular-song industry stress its 
present commercialism and alleged lack of 
artistic merit. It is maintained that one 
of the largest of the song-publishing firms 
made $1,000,000 during one recent year, 
spends $100,000 a month in production and 
exploitation, took a-loss of $250,000 in 
three months of this year, and still has 
$250,000 in its reserve fund, set aside to 
meet just such an emergency. To which 
the big publishing house would probably 
reply that this is an age of big business and 
that there are more song writers and would 
be more singers than ever—were it not for 
the motor mania, the dancing-jazz craze 
and the radio. 

Whereupon the critics of the popular 
song rejoin as follows: “Song writers are 
merely factory hands anyway. They have 
no originality, no musical background or 
training, no talent for the artistic in crea- 
tion.” 

This brings us back to Bananas and the 
source of popular songs. 

Certain authorities divide all songs into 
art, or classical, songs, melody songs, popu- 
lar songs and jazz songs. In the language 
of the street the art songs are distinctly 
highbrow, more technical than melodious. 
Melody songs are those such as Cadman, 
MacDowell, Carrie Jacobs-Bond and Ernest 
Ball have produced. Jazz songs are de- 
pendent principally upon accented and 
frequently syncopated rhythm, with small 
attention paid to melody or tune, while the 
popular song becomes popular because both 
words and tune strike home with the great 
American public. ~ 


Ancestry of the Song Hits 


During the Spanish-American War pe- 
riod, A Hot Time in the Old Town Tonight 
was the reigning rage, no one knew just 
why. But during the World War, Over 
There and companion songs, such as The 
Long, Long Trail, had a heart interest be- 
cause they meant something to us and to 
our boys in France. And no one thought 
of criticizing George M. Cohan because he 
frankly modeled a few phrases of Over 
There after the bugle calls with which all 
are familiar. 

But Bananas, which sprang up after the 
war, raged for a few months and died, and 
apparently made no conscious effort to 
imitate anything, is really founded on the 
Hallelujah Chorus from Handel’s Messiah, 
I Dreamt I Dwelt in Marble Halls from 
The Bohemian Girl, and Aunt Dinah’s 
Quilting Party, to say nothing of Oh, 
Bring Back My Bonnie to Me. The only 
difference is that when the first four notes 
of the Hallelujah Chorus are heard we 
usually rise to join in Hallelujah while with 
the banana song we sing ‘‘ Yes, We Have 
No.” And where the operatic vocalist is 
proclaiming that she dreamt she dwelt in 
marble halls we, in the banana song, get a 
warmer effect by dwelling upon the banana 
and tomato market, and keep this up 
through the strains of Aunt Dinah’s Quilt- 
ing Party. 

After all, this simply shows that we have 
better taste than we are sometimes willing 
to admit. The popular song writer is 
merely getting us into good habits. He is 
doing it every day. The examples are 
legion. As Dr. Sigmund Spaeth has so well 
pointed out, Hail, Hail! The Gang’s All 
Here is merely an American version of Sir 
Arthur Sullivan’s clever parody of Verdi’s 
Anvil Chorusfrom I] Trovatore. We Won’t 
Go Home Until Morning is better known 
in England as He’s a Jolly Good Fellow. 

I’m Always Chasing Rainbows is Harry 
Carroll’s Tin Pan Alley version, adaptation 
or transcription of Chopin’s Fantasie Im- 
promptu. Jerome Kern’s Till the Clouds 
Roll By closely resembles a Bohemian 
hymn tune. Yet no one would accuse Kern 
of lack of musicianly skill. One of the 
songs used by the students of the University 
of Pennsylvania was originally a Russian 
national anthem. Yale students sing some- 
thing which sounds shockingly: like a 
German song. 

Franz Schubert wrote over six hundred 
songs. A hundred of them are accepted as 
masterpieces, but many of them are filled 
with repetitions. Beethoven, Brahms and 
Wagner were all good repeaters. Nor were 
they always entirely original. 

The strength of the average popular 
song—the song emanating from Tin Pan 
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Alley if you please—lies as much in its 
simplicity and its ease of execution as in 
its heart appeal. The first song Harry Von 
Tilzer wrote was a good song as songs go— 
but it did not go, because it had a range 
of one octave and six notes. Most of his 
modern songs have a range of eight notes 
or less. That holds good for most popular 
songs. There are only six full tones in 
Ernest Ball’s Love Me and the World is 
Mine, although the manner in which he 
reaches his climax gives the impression of 
many more—and rewards the singer with 
much applause. Hundreds of our most 
beloved hymns and patriotic songs have no 
greater range. 

Members of the Music Publishers’ Pro- 
tective Association have learned from ex- 
perience that the three most profitable 
virtues are heart interest, simplicity and 
cleanliness. The first two have been auto- 
matically incorporated into most popular 
songs except where a successful attempt is 
made at writing something funny. Clean- 
liness has been enforced by voluntary 
censorship. 

Whenever any of the sixty or more 
publishers in this association has a song 
to offer the public, it is first submitted to 
Mr. Mills. 

As chairman of the executive board he 
has laid down the following rules: 

“The words and music of Good-By, 
Broadway, Hello, France, put many a man 
into the uniform; Over There sold more 
Liberty Bonds than all the fervid oratory 
of the wartime period, and Keep the Home 
Fires Burning did much to strengthen the 
grit and courage of those who remained to 
fight the battle here. Don’t make the 
mistake of belittling the influence of the 
songs you publish—they are of outstand- 
ing, nation-wide effect upon the thought of 
our people, and especially of the youth. 

“Never mind the wail of the professional 
reformer who raves and rails against so- 
called jazz music. I have no doubt there 
was a time when this class decried the waltz 
and proclaimed that it was leading the 
country to the demnition bow-wows. Just 
keep the words clean—the music will take 
care of itself. If it has no appeal it will die 
quick enough; if a million people like to 
hear it, it is harming none of them, for 
there aren’t a million minds in this country 
that couple any music with prurient 
thought unless the words prompt such 
coupling.” 


The Would-Be Song Writers 


The association realizes that its output 
goes into the homes and must be clean. If 
it did not, the manufacturers of 8,000,000 
phonographs and 1,000,000 player pianos 
and the managers of several thousand 
vaudeville theaters would be heard from 
promptly. 

The great battle now waged by the or- 
ganized music industries is with the song 
sharks. There are about 700 recognized, 
experienced song writers in this country, 
each of whom has at least one good seller to 
his credit. They are listed and the list is 
frequently revised. Not more than 100 of 
them can by any stretch of imagination be 
regarded as successful. But, judging by 
the experience of the Music Industries 
Chamber of Commerce, the population of 
this country is about equally divided be- 
tween those who would like to write litera- 
ture and those who think they can write 
songs. 

Professional song writers are constantly 
appealed to by hopeful amateurs. 

“Among those who have come to me in 
the last year and sought my advice about 
their lyrical inclinations are a physician, a 
chiropodist, a butcher, a widow of seventy- 
five and a child of nine,’’ says Irving Cesar, 
one of the most successful of younger 
lyricists. ‘‘ They all presented manuscripts, 
but only one or two had any merit. If they 
love writing songs and are capable of 


‘diligent application, some day they may 


compose an acceptable lyric or melody. 
But one could hardly term them composers 
or lyricists, even if they should be successful 
in having a few songs published. When you 
decide to live from your songs you must be 
prepared to write a multitude of songs.” 

Some of these aspirants for a place in the 
song-writing sun are inspired by artistic 
temperament, others are excited by tales of 
vast sums realized by song writers, still 
others are impelled to attempt song writing 
by stark necessity. All three classes are 
easy marks for the song sharks, who have 
made a scientific study of the musical 
come-ons. 
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Buy Our Writ 
Paper This Way- 
It Costs less and is hai 


Think of approximately 500 regular 
head size sheets of good bond writi 
for $1. That is the new low cost Par 
Bond package—a package that is all 
No frills—no fancy boxes, but 5 Ih 
good bond. For pen, pencil or type 


Suitable for your correspondence — eco 
enough for every writing use—and more o 
you ever thought possible for $1. Big volum 
advanced manufacturing methods make 
ment Bond possible at this low price. . 


‘Parchment Bond 


The Universal Writing Pape 


for the Home School: Office 

rh 
Most writing paper costs too much, or serve 
poorly. For the home, the school and the ¢ 
you cannot get a better bargain in writing 
than Parchment Bond. Good-looking—eco 
ical—easy to handle; matches standard envel| 
Ask Your Dealer for a trial package. If he ca 
supply you, send us $1 with your order. Byrn 
mail we will send you a 5 lb. package postpai| 
you live west of the Rockies, send $1.25. Tou 
U. S., send $1.25. Try a package today. 
Dealers who desire to serve their custo 
Parchment Bond should write us now. 


} 


maze 


pproximatel 
approximately * 
oo sheets y 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 
“The World’s Model Paper Mill’’— Kalama: 


Manufacturers of Paper Specialties 

Good Housekeeping Essentials: Waxed Paper, Househol 
ment and shelf and Lining Paper, three large rol 
postpaid U. S. A. West of Rockies, 60¢ per roll. 
Ice Blankets, Banquet Table Covers, Obstetri 
Sheets, Surgical Waxed Paper, Drug Powder P: 


Watch Your 
Dollars Grov 


EONARD COLLARD of | 

lowa is watching his dollars peer | 
grow—he’s saving to go to col- 
lege. And Leonard has written 
us that he made $1 in ten © 
minutes! = 


Other folks, too—men and - 
women, older than Leonard 3 
and younger—are earning from 
$5 to $100 a month extra in the 
same way—by acting as sub- i 
scription representatives for “™ 
The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies Hon 

,nal and The Country Gentleman in their spa 


In Spare Time 
Whether you have only one free hour a weel 
give us most of your time, you too will find 
easy, pleasant way to profit. You need no exy 
ence. You don’t invest a single penny. S€ 
coupon for details. 
lel — oo oe oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es 
The Curtis Publishing be rt St z | 
248 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pe 
Gentlemen: Please tell me about your m! 
making plan. ' 
Name. 


Street 


% 


Sta - 


City. 
Write for free Guide Bo 
“RECORD OF INVENTION ' 


PATENTS. Send model or sketch of } 


vention for Examination and Instructions FR 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washingt 


JAT FLAKES 


Sook 3 minutes only 
—no more—no less. 


\ Distinctive Product. 
\ Matchless Flavor. 


\ Package for a Dime 
: (except in Far Wes1) 


Jo you like Wheat? 

‘hen buy — 

Minute Wheat Flakes 

; Minute Hominy Grits 
(Flaked) 

HREE MINUTE CEREALS CO. 


The Corno Mills Company, Prop. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


T EASILY BELOW ZERO 


ume your car for starting hard in cold weather. 
is naturally affected by low temperature. 
1 your battery down, flood your carburetor, di- 


lute lubrication or 
‘“‘teakettle’’ your 
» car in endeavoring 
m to start. 

ANY CAR can be 
started as 
easily on 
Christmas 
as on_ the 
Fourth of 


Sam July by in- 

< stalling a 
ere work, Iput POMEROY 
gee Sy Bat 
ra for cagy starting This is not a new 
accessory, but a 


Tue Neat PSPs product that has 
been proved _ by 
of autoists for years. The POMEROY ELEC- 
MER uses HEAT—the only element that over- 
it and is easily installed by anyone without 
soring—guaranteed to last as long as the car. 
t jobbers, dealers and special representatives. If not 
sur locality send $3.75, the make and year of your car 
aler's name to address below. 
‘ree. 
\Y for free literature and, JF A SALESMAN, for fuil 
xplaining our special cooperative sales plan by which you 
10.00 per week without investment. 


Automotive Service, Inc., Mfrs. 
_ Dept. A, Rochester, N. Y. 


Complete unit will be 


LF TAUGHT 77 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS GUIDES 


Up-to-date information in handy 
form. Easy to learn carpentry. 
Save money doing your own 
building. Make money doing car- 
pentry work. Audel’s Guides 
give complete instruction on 
how to:—Use Tools and Steel 
Square, Make Joints, Draw 
and Read Plans, Estimate, 
Frame Roofs and Houses, Lay 
out Work, Build Stairs, Do Saw 
Mill Work, Practical Painting— 
with thousands of Short Cuts. 


S—3700 Illustrations—4 Numbers 


lexible covers. Gilt Edge. Easy 
d understand. Questions and an- 


uickly. Coupon gives free ex- LA 
© money now. Nothing to << 
Pay only if you are satisfied. 


eae CO., 72 5th Ave., N. Y. City. 


Send me for free examination AUDEL’S 
CARPENTERS anp BUILDERS GUIDES, 
4numbers. If satisfactory I will send you $1 
Within 5 days and $1 monthly until $6 is paid. 
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New York is the natural home of the 
song shark, although he thrives in Chicago, 
St. Louis, Pittsburgh and many other 
cities. His system is simplicity itself. He 
advertises for his business with catch 
phrases. ' 

There are several jokers in the song 
shark’s advertisements. One is that he 
wants money in advance. Another is that 
while the song shark may furnish some 
music for the victim’s poem it will have no 
marketable value. Another is that while 
the shark may print a few cheap copies for 
a consideration—furnished by the victim— 
printing is not equivalent to publishing. 
Still another joker is that the victim has 
not one chance in 10,000 of getting his song 
accepted by a reputable music publisher 
after the song shark has gotten out some 
sample copies of it. 

Because the song shark asks only from 
fifteen to ninety dollars from each victim 
the layman is apt to regard this fake 
industry as petty larceny not worthy of 
attention. The Music Industries Chamber 
of Commerce knows better. 

This aggregation is hot after the song 
sharks, because, according to conservative 
estimate, the song sharks mulct their 
victims out of at least $1,000,000 annually! 
C. L. Dennis, manager of The Better Busi- 
ness Bureau of the Music Industries 
Chamber of Commerce, says: 

“Of the 31,710 musical compositions of 
all kinds entered for copyright in 1920, 
only 3393 titles, or 10.68 per cent, were 
entered by reputable publishers. But 
during the same year there were 7794 
entries made by song sharks for machine- 
made songs that are not and never will be 
published. We know who the sharks are 
and hence can list them. But.only a part 
of these written-to-order songs are copy- 
righted in the name of the ‘composer’ of 
the music, and great numbers of songs in 
which the suckers have invested their 
money are never copyrighted at all. 

“During 19238 these musical moonshiners 
entered about 14,000 songs for copyright. 
Estimating each sucker’s contribution at 
forty dollars—I know of one woman who 
paid three hundred and sixty dollars to 
have nine of her ‘lyrics’ set to music—the 
suckers gave up about $500,000 for the 
copyrighted worthless stuff. It is a fair 
guess that they paid an equal amount for 
stuff that was never even copyrighted.” 


Bait for the Song Sharks 


“There are three classes of these song 
sharks. The first merely supplies the sucker 
with two or three printed copies of the 
lyries set to ground-out music. These 
copies are sent by the sucker to several 


reputable publishers, who return them. The . 


second class supplies a number of ‘pro- 
fessional’ copies to the sucker to be dis- 
tributed among the publishers, who, 
knowing the source, dump them into the 
wastebasket. The third class agrees to 


‘print the ‘lyrics’ set to ‘music’ on a 


royalty basis. As no copies are sold the 
sucker is generally asked to buy them back, 
at a profit to the song shark—a second 
profit, by the way. The shark has probably 
guaranteed publication. This usually means 
that a subsidiary ‘company’ has actually 
printed the song—but printing is not pub- 
lication. When a song comes from the 
printer it is then merely ready to be pub- 
lished. The preliminary step has been 
taken—nothing more.” 

William Arms Fisher, composer and 
editor in chief of a famous music-publishing 
house, acquired much first-hand informa- 
tion from an extended list of song sharks by 
submitting a “‘lyric’’ which he regarded as 
the last word in absurdity. This is it: 


THE ACHE IN My HEART FOR YOU 


I used to be so happy, 
But now I am so sad; 

You were bright and snappy, 
And I was young and glad. 


Now I’m thinking of the days gone by, 
The days when you were ever nigh; 
My aching heart can only sigh, 
I long, I almost long to die. 


CHORUS 


*Tis the ache in my heart for you, dear, 
It’s the longing that cannot die; 

*Tis the ache that only you can fill, dear, 
It’s for you I ever sigh. 


His. “poem” took like wildfire among the 
song sharks. One concern replied with a 
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printed form blurred to imitate an indi- 
vidual letter. A booklet was inclosed. For 
ninety dollars, payable five dollars monthly, 
or eighty-six dollars cash, this concern 
promised to revise the lyric, compose the 
melody, furnish the piano accompaniment, 
engrave the music plates, copyright the 
complete song, mail copies to 200 per- 
formers or theaters, eighty publishers and 
all leading manufacturers of phonograph 
records and player pianos, and to send 
200 copies to the author, inserting one copy 
in their permanent portfolio and handling 
the song in their professional department. 

A reply from another Studio at the same 
address promised for sixty dollars to secure 
the publication of the complete song by a 
New York publisher on a royalty basis of 
not less than three cents on each copy sold. 
A footnote explained that they never guar- 
anteed any specific sale, but that they had 
made arrangements with music publishers 
to accept for publication all songs set to 
music by their chief composer. 

From another Studio came a forty-dollar 
proposition beginning, ‘‘ The subject or idea 
contained in your lyric is one that is quite 
suitable for song purposes. You will note by 
the inclosed contracts that I am offering to 
compose the melody for your song myself.” 

Examination of the records in the Copy- 
right Office at Washington showed that the 
signer of that letter had entered 1948 songs, 
for which he had composed the music, in 
1920. This remarkable individual output 
exceeded all the copyright entries for every 
class of publication—vocal, instrumental, 
choral, band and orchestral, as well as 
books of every kind—published that year 
by the three largest publishers of high-class 
and educational music in America. 


Advice to Amateurs 


So strong did the song sharks get with 
their strong-arm work that Mr. Dennis 
prepared the following form letter, which 
is sent to amateurs who mail their ‘‘lyrics’’ 
to members of the Music Publishers’ Pro- 
tective Association: 

“Tt is our purpose to warn possible vic- 
tims of fraud through the song swindle. 

“Generally speaking, any so-called pub- 
lisher, composer, bureau or studio asking 
for money from an amateur writer to get a 
song published is likely to be a fraud. 

“Tf you think you have been swindled 
by use of the United States mail, report it 
to the post-office authorities, either through 
your local postmaster or direct to the post 
office department, Washington, D. C., in- 
cluding with your report all letters, circulars, 
contracts, receipts and other information 
about the transaction, inclosed in the orig- 
inal envelopes if possible. 

“Please DO NOT ASK US TO HELP 
YOU GET SONGS PUBLISHED. Legit- 
imate song publishers, as a rule, are not 
looking for poem contributions or for 
words accompanied by the so-called ‘music’ 
of the song sharks. There has never been a 
successful song published in this way.” 

Some amateurs do get published by rep- 
utable song-publishing houses—but the 
amateur is never asked to advance any 
money. The publisher takes all the risk— 
ee amateur gets a royalty on all copies 
sold. 

Postal authorities have arrested a few 
song sharks. Indictments have been 
brought against two of them. For this, 
reputable song publishers and writers give 
thanks. Most of the latter take themselves 
seriously and many of them have brought 
much pleasure to the world. This, it seems 
to me, is particularly true of the old-school 
ballad singers, such as Banks Winter. 

When Banks Winter emerged from min- 
strelsy with his White Wings, They Never 
Grow Weary he did something for Ameri- 
can music. Banks Winter sang that song 
throughout most of the civilized world. He 
can still sing it with fine effect. You will 
find it in many a family song book. 

What makes a song go? Why are some 
songs naturals or self-starters? Why must 
there be a catch line at the finish of the 
chorus? Why and how are some specialists 
really song smellers? Many songs have 
been written with ample heart interest or 
plenty of real humor, catchy melody, easy 
range and all the attributes of a hit—and 
have never gone over. If song writers knew 
the secret of success there would be no 
slump in the song market today in spite of 
fierce competition. 

Harry Von Tilzer’s My Own New Hamp- 
shire Home was written in 1896. It lay 
dormant in spite of strenuous plugging 
until 1898. Since then a million copies 
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BY DIAMONDS burect 


from Jason Weiler & Sons, Boston, Mass. 
America’s leading diamond importers 


For over 48 years the house of Jason Weiler.& Sons 
of Boston, has been one of the leading diamond im- 
porting concerns in America selling direct by mail to 
customers and dealers alike all over the world at 
importing prices. Here are several diamond 
offers—direct to you by mail—which clearly demon 
strate our position to name prices on diamonds that should 
surely interest any present or prospective diamond purchaser. }}| 


Fine Blue-White 
‘Absolutely PERFECT 


DIAMOND RING $135.00 


This beautiful 18k solid white 

gold Ring is exquisitely hand 
carved and pierced with the lat- 

est style platinum hexagon top. 
The fine blue-white absolutely per- 
fect diamond is of rare brillianey. 
Money refunded if this ring can be dupli- 


cated elsewhere for less than 
ee $200.00, Our price direct to you $135.00 
“The wearing of a diamond ring 
bespeaks prosperity”’ 


Platinum 
Diamond 


Ring 
Fine, full cut blue-white 
diamond of exceptional 
brilliancy securely set in 


Men’s Fine 
Diamond Ring 
Full cut blue-white 
Diamond of fine bril- 
liancy set in 18k solid 
white gold richly 


solid platinum ring, 
ae 4 y 

which is richly carved 

carved men’s ring. A and exquisitely pierced 


value for, $200.00 Work ‘etece $200.00 


A few weights and prices of other diamond rings 


Y carat . . $31.00 lcarat . . $145.00 
38 carat . 50.00 2 carats. . 290.00 
Yp carat . 73.00 3 carats. . 435.00 


If desired, rings will be sent to any bank you may 
name or any Express , 

Co. with privilege of 
examination. Our dia- 
mond guaranteeforfull 
value for all time goes 
with every purchase. 


WRITE TODAY 
FOR THIS 4& 
CATALOG 
FREE ON 


“HOW TO BUY 
DIAMONDS’’ 


This book is beauti- 
fully illustrated.Tells 
how to judge, select | 
and buy diamonds. | 
Tells how they mine, j 
cut and market dia- { 
monds. This book, | 

| 

| 


Write 

for 
your 
copy 
today 


showing weights, JASON Winter6 So és 
sizes, prices and | BOSTON HONS 
qualities, $20.00 to | j Lawmad. SA ; 
$20,000.00, is con- [= iy 
sidered an authority. Sm Free 


Jason Weiler & Sons 
361 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Corner of Washington and Franklin Streets 
Diamond Importers Since 1876 


Foreign Agencies: Antwerp, Amsterdam and London 


i: 
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NOODLES 


For Particular People 


JOLIET MACARONI CO. + ~- _ Joliet, Ill. 


fee Warranted not to Chafe 


\ Get our Test Leg 
( Booklet Free 


E. H. ERICKSON CO. 


36 Washington Avenue N. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Beginners 


se aggravating aches and pains. Don't exhaust 
your energy through hurting feet. Wear our 
No Metal 
Heefner Arch Support 
(Fully Patented) 
Write for free folder and testi- 
monials from doctors and users 


92 M. E. Taylor Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 


Heefner Arch Cait Core 
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A shortage we all 


effects on productio 


The picture shows : 
increases costs. 


Work-Light illumina- 
tion in the machine 
shop of the mammoth 
Dodge Brothers plant 
at Detroit. Dodge 
cars are almost en- 
tirely manufactured 
under the glareless, 
shadowless condi- 
tions this photograph 
shows. The Dodge 
installation comprises 
more than 2,000 
Work-Light Lamps. 


Hewitt Work-Light. 
Different, peculiar, 


so-inch tube. No h 
light over, under and 


Work-Light keeps 


Ayes 


know is coming— 


OT like shortages of labor, raw materials or supplies; not 
a shortage which strikes us before we can act; but one that 
can be timed to the minute and dealt with before it appears. 


It’s the shortage of daylight that comes every fall. 
Factories feel it and know what it means. They know its 


n, accident, labor—how relentlessly it 


This special industrial problem has been answered by Cooper 


better light. But most important of all, 


the right light for work. No glare—none can exist in the 


eavy, deep shadows—the tube diffuses 
around, 


eyes wide open, by eliminating hot, fa- 


tiguing red rays and evenly diffusing an illumination which is 90 
per cent composed of yellow-green—the seeing rays of light. 


Go over your factory records now. Where was it that pro- 
duction suffered most, last winter and fall? 

You'll find the Work-Light booklet a genuine help. Send 
for a copy today. Cooper Hewitt Electric Company, Hoboken, 


N. J. 


COOPER 


125 River Street. 


HEWITT 


41 © C. H. E. Co. 1924 


Questions, with Answers by 
John Lawrence Hurley, A. B., LL. B. 
Price $2, Postpaid. 


BENTLEY PUBLISHING CO. 
921 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


INSTANT RELIEF FROM TIRED, ACHING FEET AND ANKLES 

Non-Skid Arch Uplift is the improved type of arch saver, 
perfected through our 35 years’ experience in the manufac- 
ture of all types of body braces. Elastic and light-weight. 
The adjustable, Non-skid cushion pad conforms to every 
movement of instep muscles and corrects fallen arches and _ | 
foot strain. Overcomes pain in ball of foot and heel. Corrects 
other foot troubles by supporting and strengthening muscles. 

Positive Relief for Corns, Callouses, Bunions 

Eliminates use of metal plates and leather liners. Worn 
by men, women and children with any style shoes and no 
larger size required. 


NON-SKID 


ARCH 


UPLIFT 


Made in pink or black to fit every 
foot. Guaranteed. Money back if 
not satisfied. Thousands in use. 
Endorsed by physicians. 

State size of shoe when ordering. 
With large pad $2.00 pair; regular 
pad $1.50; without Rad $1.00. If 
your druggist, chiropodist or dealer 
cannot supply, order direct. Sent 
C. O. D. if desired. 


THE OHIO TRUSS CO. 


17'S ALL 
P\ INTHE 
ADJUSTABLE 
PAD 


Send for 


Founded 1893 
Dept. F Cincinnati, Ohio 


FREE BOOK 


Representative in Every County 


Can earn in excess of $100.00 weekly handling nation- 
ally known Xmas Specialty in almost universal de- 
mand among professional, business and society people. 


Process Engraving Co., 1812 So. Crawford Ave., Chicago 


Clark’s Around the World and Mediterranean Cruises 


Jan. 20 and Jan. 31, 1925; 122 days $1250 up; 62 days 
$600 up. Summer Cruise (Norway, Spain, Italy), July 1, 
53 days $550 up. Specially chartered new _oil-fuel 
Cunarders; inclusive rates. Specify program desired. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 


43.8 Miles on Gal. 


Obtained in Official : 
of Gas Test (Affidavits on File) \ 


Blancke Thermostatic Carbureter Control is \¥ 
guaranteed toincrease mileage on your Ford car or 
truck 50% to 100% or purchase price re- 
funded. Makes Fords start easier win- 
ter or summer—almost entirely elimi- 
natescarbonformation—greatly reduces 
repair bills. Motor runs smoother— 


INO 


prevents dilution crank case oil. 
Faster acceleration. Lower 
speeds possible in high gear. 
Easily and quickly in- 
stalled. Costs only $5 
and you will findit 
quickly pays for 
itself many 


Leading 
automobile 
manufac- 
turers now 
using as 
standard 
equipment 
Thermo- 
static Car- 
bureter 
Control 
under 
Blancke 
license. 


on exhaust 
automatically 
turns down needle 
; valve on carbureter as 
a Xot engine warms, exactly ag 
Ast s Ford Manual says do by hand. 
pos Guaranteed Trial Offer 
We will send sample control at our 
risk to one Ford Owner in each district 
in U.S. Just send name and address and 
get our Guaranteed Trial Offer NOW! 
A. C. BLANCKE & CO. 
Dept. 357 602 W. Lake St., Chicago 
AGENTS—DEALERS—Write for un- 
usually liberal proposition. 
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have been sold. His Wait Till the Sun 
Shines, Nellie did not go over until Winona 
Winter, daughter of Banks Winter, sang it. 
Down Where the Wiirzburger Flows, writ- 
ten while supper cooled for Vincent P. 
Bryan and Von Tilzer, was rejected by the 
producers of The Wild Rose show. Nora 
Bayes started singing it. She became known 
as the Wiirzburger Girl and took eight to 
ten encores with it. More than a million 
copies of the song have been sold. On a 
Sunday Afternoon, religiously plugged by 
its author, was a hit four weeks after it 
came on the market in 1902. Last Night 
Was the End of the World lay in the Von 
Tilzer catalogue two years before the public 
discovered it through the singing of Lina 
Cavalieri. Frank Sheridan’s Marcheeta 
was on the market twelve years before 
George Macfarlane took it up. Macfarlane 
sang it in vaudeville three years. Sheridan, 
an actor best known for his part in Paid in 
Full, subsequently refused $75,000 for it. 

The history of the popular-song industry 
is filled with similar experiences, but old- 
time song writers consider it the greatest 
gamble in the world, although plenty of 
money has been made by some publishers 
and writers. The writer’s royalty is usually 
two cents a copy on sheet music and 25 per 
cent of the sales of mechanicals—phono- 
graph records and piano-player rolls. If 
the song gets a double break, becomes an 
instrumental as well as a vocal record, he 
may get 40 per cent royalty on mechanical 
sales. Production songs, used in theatrical 
productions, entitle such writers of lyrics as 
Jerome Kern and George M. Cohan to from 
six to ten cents per copy royalty with a 
proportionate increase in royalties on me- 
chanicals. Poor Butterfly is supposed to 
have made $100,000 for its author. 

But the amateur better regard these fig- 
ures as representing stage money. Few 
song writers have died rich. Paul Dresser’s 


body rested in an obscure Chicago ce 
until discovered and removed to h 
Indiana. Charles Graham’s Two 
Girls in Blue was one of the best-sell 
he died without leaving worldly 
Will C. Kennedy, author of Say Au 
but Not Good-by, left the world 
penniless, as did Raymond Moore, 9 
our greatest minstrel ballad singers 
author of Sweet Marie. Even Willian 
laney, who published songbooks in 
Bowery for thirty-four years and who 
songs under the nom de plume o 
Wildwave, has gone out of business 
cause people don’t care for words no 
want just the tunes.” 

But those who accept the supe 
mental ballad as a stepping-stone 
musical taste, and the low-come 
song as the forerunner of refined 
humor, look for better times, becaus 
ular songs run in cycles. 

One swallow does not make a sumn 
the song business, but one success 
produce a season of imitations. Her 
have had visitations of sea so 
songs, war songs, Bowery songs, cam 
songs and fruit songs. At present ¥ 
overwhelmed by jazz songs. We ha 
fact, a very bad case of the blues, 
that, it seems to me, is only a sympt 
an overenergized condition. 

Human nature does not change 
now we are rampaging around in 
cars, dancing from morn to dewy 
back to morn again, listening in o 
4,000,000 radio sets and flocking t 
movies in millions. The old song alb 
dusty from disuse. The groups thatt 
gather around the piano and do som 
harmony in the front room are h 
high pace far from home and mot 
we shall come back to the simple | 
and when we do, the simple sen 
song will come back with us. Here’s 
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welve was too many! 


This planning a family din- 
ner wasn’t so simple, after all. 
Betty was blessed with relations 
—six of them within inviting 
distance. Jack’s father and 
mother and four aunts and 
uncles must surely come. 
Twelve—whew! Twelve was 
“oo many. They hadn’t silver- 
ware enough. There wasn’t 
»ven enough of it to entertain 
heir own family. 


PERHAPS you, too, have been 
L surprised when planning a family 
athering to find that your silverware 
vould not go round. But it is quite 
Mnecessary to try to get along without 
aough silver for this and the other enter- 
tining you like to do. 

‘Certainly expense need not deter you 
‘om its purchase, for 1847 Rogers Bros. 
ilverplate is most reasonable in price. 
md ‘1847 Rogers Bros.’’ comes in 
very kind of piece you could desire— 
yster forks, salad forks, bouillon 
doons, ice cream forks, orange spoons 
id many serving pieces. Each will sat- 


your home adequately supplied with silverware? 


isfy you with its beauty. Each is famous 
for its durability. 

Purchase to-day, in half-dozens or 
dozens, the pieces you need most. When 
you have need for more, you can get them 
easily. Your dealer always has the newer 
1847 Rogers Bros. patterns in his stock. 

May we send you a copy of our booklet X-90, 
“Etiquette, Entertaining and Good Sense,” 
with authoritative table settings made in the 
Good Housekeeping Studio of Furnishings 
and Decorations? You will find it full of sug- 
gestions for successful entertaining. Write for 
it to-day. 

INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., MERIDEN, CONN. 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 


eel Vere Ro Pel AY lek 


Be 
Telly Knife 


AMBASSADOR PATTERN 


Chop Dish and Water Pitcher 


Theré are many practical and beautiful 

pieces like vhese to match the knives, 

forks and spoons of 1847 Rogers Bros. 
: patterns. 
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Underwood & 


Underwood Romeo and Juliet—Juliet’s Waltz Song 


Victor products provide the finest 
and most complete musical service 


When you buy a Victrola and the first of a library of Victor Records, you possess the 
power to call upon the greatest talent of any part of the world at any time for virtually 
anything in music, without limitations of time, distance or program. 

A comparison of the listings in Victor Record Catalogs, of the names of famous Victor 
artists, of the music which the Victrola and Victor Records produce with anything else 
available, shows how much only the Victor can give. 


“A corner of nature seen through a person- ——— 
ality” was Zola’s definition of art and so it is ‘ 
that there is fresh interest in observing the 
changes which the personality of a singer may 
make in the interpretation of any piece of 
music. The qualities which draw people to the 
Metropolitan Opera House to hear Bori sing 
will draw you to these Victor Records: 

Double-faced 


BORI Snow Maiden—I Know the Song of the Lark i 242 91-50 


Danza—Tarantella Napolitana 


Victor Artist Villanella (Sibella) \ 546 1.50 


Bohéme—Mi chiamano Mimi 
Pagliacci—Ballatella—Che volo d’augelli 


Victrola No. 100 
$150 ‘ 


i 6048 2.00 


Mahogany, oak 
or walnut 


With a long career on the grand opera stage, 
it is incredible that Louise Homer would con- 
tinue to make records which, in the light of her 
experience, did less justice to her art. Hear the 
records listed below and you will share the great 
contralto’s assurance of Victor reproduction: 

Double-faced 


I Love to Tell the Story 
© Strauss- Where is My Boy To-night ost $1.50 
rm HOMER Bais Se. gales S 
Victor Aer Oh, Promise Me (from “Robin Hood”) 5 : Victrola No. 210 
Largo (from “Xerxes”) ,. Maboctntioce 
oe Stabat Mater—Fac ut Portem {6167 z-0O re yale ae 


© 
Mishkin 


The Elman tone is a thing of wonder among 
violinists as well as to the vast multitude who 
participate in music by hearing it. That this 
tone should be as conspicuous in his records 
as it is in his personal performance puts such 
records as these among the world’s great works 


of art: 
Double-faced 
2 Sa eA en ccow 1.6093 $2.00 
ELMAN Sete (Drdla) i 599 1.50 
Victor Artist pro en see i 600 1.50 


" Victrola No. 405 oF 
a Walnut, $250; electric, $290 = 


There is but one Victrola and that is made by the 
Victor Company—look for these Victor trade marks 
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Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N. J. 
Victor Talking Machine Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 
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NDER the ancient walls of the Krem- 
lin in the Red Square at Moscow 
} stands a flat brown terraced structure 
that looks more Egyptian than Slav. Red Guards stand sentinel all around and 
at pilgrims pass in and out. This glorified wooden box is to Soviet Russia what 
nmed’s tomb is to the world of Islam. It shelters a glass casket that rests on a 
n velvet bier, and in that coffin lies the body of Nikolai Lenine. In death as in 
works for the cause with which his name is inseparably linked. 

9 details of that mute but weirdly spectacular exhibit are peculiarly revealing in 
at—or rather the plight—of present-day Russia. Such is the miracle achieved by 
balmers that there is a trace of a smile on the sardonic face of the departed apostle 
shevism. It seems to perpetuate the jest he made of life, and to crystallize his 
ty of mankind—a permanent laugh, as it were, on the people to whom he left a 
se of moral decay and economic confusion. ~ 

re significant is the second feature. The dead man’s hands rest lightly on his chest 
e right is clenched. Nothing could be more fitting, because figuratively Lenine 
ids Russia in his grasp. ‘‘Living, he was the land,’’ and dead, his will prevails. 
shat drab temporary tomb in the heart of the Soviet capital issues the silent com- 
that keeps the fettered millions to the course of their tragic destiny. 

s destiny, or rather the sinister force that continues to shape it, is a vital concern 
onsiderable portion of the civilized world. With Germany set for stabilization 
the egis of the Dawes Plan, with the Balkans doped into something like temporary 
with Turkey absorbed in the unfolding of the marvel of a democratic régime, the 
maining factor to disturb the political equanimity of Europe is Russia. Her 
nm still jars the international color scheme. Hers is the discordant note in what 
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Some of the Real Rulers of Russia. From Left to Right: Kalinin, Rykoff (in Rear), Bukharin, Zinoviev, Tomsky, Kamenev 


AZ 

A (CLrCOSSOM might almost be the miracle of a concert of 
5 powers because, for the first time since the 

Armistice, Europe is showing signs of sanity. 

That Russia continues diseased—and the most superficial investigation will reveal 
the symptoms—means that the infection might spread, although a growing sophistication 
on the one hand and a shrinkage of the sinews of war on the other have helped to offset 
Soviet propaganda to a considerable extent. Yet in the face of Teutonic rebuff, the 
failure to sovietize England, to say nothing of the departed dream of red terror in Hungary 
and Austria, the Bolsheviks cling to the myth of a world revolution. Hence their 
potentialities for discord on the Continent are not to be dismissed as a destructive gesture. 

Geographically Russia occupies a peculiar position as trouble source. Leningrad—the 
Petrograd of other and happier days—is the window into Europe that Peter the Great 
intended her to be when he reared a great capital on the marshes of the Neva. Though 
the panes of that window are pretty well smashed its strategic strength is unimpaired. 

Far more significant is the red spread to the east, where a new hunting ground has 
been marked out amid the growing liberalism of Japan and the well-nigh incredible 
political chaos of China. Here are the makings of a new Far Eastern bloc not altogether 
dripping with fraternity for the Anglo-Saxon race and particularly the American portion 
of it. The potentialities for unrest that lurk in this liaison, as well as in the persistent 
Bolshevik penetration of India and Egypt, are obvious. 

But these are only a few of the reasons why the Russia of today looms so big in 
the international eye, and why, to a greater degree perhaps than has obtained since 
that fateful overthrow of November, 1917, she is a fruitful subject for analysis. Two 
events have brought about the situation by which the Soviet institution as originally 
projected will stand or fall. This does not mean that there is any question of the tenure 


AN 
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of Bolshevism. Its red roots are deep 
into the earth and it will require a 
stronger hand than any that exists in 
Russia, or for that matter outside her 
confines, to tear them out. No man 
can study the Slav domain today 
without realizing how futile is any 
hope of White succession. Whatever 
changes impend during the next few 
years can only affect the degree of 
communism that will prevail. 

The first of the events so pregnant 
in aftermath was the inauguration of 
the so-called new economic policy in 
1921, when Lenine, with a Roosevel- 
tian divination of what the people 
wanted, ordered the historic retreat 
from Bolshevism as the last desperate 
effort to stave off economic chaos. 
His ear was to the ground and he 
heard the mighty rumble of dissatis- 
faction from the peasant horde which 
constitutes 85 per cent of the Russian 
population. If Russia is ever to go 
back to anything like a normal gov- 
ernment again it will be because, 
through education, the peasant will 
rise in his might. The new economic 
policy, essentially a concession to the 
peasant, who isa hereditary capitalist 
in a small way, meant a return to 
some degree of capitalism, and tem- 
porarily prevented disaster. I say temporarily because 
perhaps the most outstanding fact in Russia today is the 
brutal offensive being waged against the very process of 
private trade that saved the nation from ruin. This, how- 
ever, is a later and much longer story. 

The second event was the death of Lenine early in 
January of this year. It not only inspired the most as- 
tounding demonstration of grief that these last few decades 
have known, but loosed a struggle for power among his 
heirs that is bound to affect the Russian future and with it 
the political status of a considerable portion of Asia. 
Lenine’s broad conception of expediency as expressed in 
the new economic policy is not shared by what might be 
called the left left wing of the Communist Party, which is 
waging the warfare against the denatured capitalism still 
struggling for existence. 


The Price of the Experiment 


S RUSSIA drifting back to undiluted communism or is 
she consolidating her energiesfor a real economic ad- 
vance? How has the new capitalism fared? What, if any, 
is the opportunity for outside business to participate in 
the development of one of the greatest world reservoirs of 
natural resources? 
Who are the suc- 
cessors to that re- 
markable man 
about whose very 
clay passion and 
publicity still beat? 
In short, after 
Lenine—what? 
These are some 
of the questions 
that clamor for re- 
ply amid the din 
and dust—there is 
plenty of the lat- 
ter—of a Russia 
intransition. That 
the business of rev- 
olution is at an 
end—for a long 
time, at least— 
there is no doubt. 
Hence these next 
months must wit- 
ness an evolution 
that will mean a 
reversal to a more 
or less self- 
contained state so- 
cialism or a still 
wider swing from 
it than Lenine ever 
dreamed about 
when he startled 
his followers with 
the near economic 
freedom promul- 
gated in 1921. 
Whatever her 
fate, the important 
fact is that at the 
moment Russia, 


An Autographed Photo of A. I. Rykoff, Successor to Lenine as Premier of Soviet Russia 


whose domain constitutes one-seventh of the surface of the 
earth, continues to be the vast laboratory in which the 
lives, fortunes and traditions of 130,000,000 people—one- 
twelfth of the human race—are the elements. They—that 
is, the great mass of the people—are paying the price, and 
will continue to pay the overhead for the most stupendous 
economic and political experiment in all history. And it is 
still an experiment. 

I went to Russia to ascertain the status of this supertest 
of faith and folly. My particular objective, as usual, was 
the economic situation. In the stronghold of Bolshevism, 
however, the economic is likewise the political. Nor is this 
unholy alliance the now familiar and costly European 
spectacle of a great economic problem, such as reparations, 
capitalized for vote-getting purposes. Poincaré made the 
Ruhr a personal issue, but behind that issue was a sane, 
coordinated and normally functioning republic. In Russia 
the state is the economic structure, and vice versa. Thus 
you cannot discuss Soviet economics, such as they are, 
without dealing with their astounding political ramifica- 
tions as well. 

Going to Russia has ceased to be the farewell-to-family- 
and-friends affair that it was in the earlier Soviet day. 
There is no physical hazard for the visiting alien who 


The Red Square in Moscow. Manifestation of the Delegates to the All-Russian Conference of the Workers of People’s Education 
in Front of the Mausoleum That Shelters Lenine’s Body 
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attends strictly to business a1 
tains a discreet tongue. Th 
tions have mainly been th 
asked for what they got. Som 
incarceration for publicity y 
and others even imagined ¢] 
had received death sentence 
you are in Russia—the pring 
is to get a visa to enter— 
absolutely safe. 


Departed Gayety 


ESPITE this physical | 

curious and indefinable 
sion is in the air and weighs lil 
Nor is it the result, so far as 
sonal experience was conce 
any tangible espionage or de! 
terference. Of course the Be 
knew everything that I wz 
and saying, but they carefull} 
flaged their tracks. 

This sense of oppression i 
all the inevitable result of th 
which puts everybody unde 
cion. It is only the primar 
Another is the state of sodd 
ness into which Russia ha: 
Except for the omnipresent r 
flags and garments, there is 
lack of color. Gayety has } 
You seldom hear a laugh. The joyousness seems 
gone out of life. In aword, Russia has become a vs 
and even to be a vicarious part of it is to become 
nated with the deadening mediocrity which is the 
of all existence. 

In the course of my work I have been through 1 
the no less devastating horrors of peace. I have 
with primitive savages in the heart of Africa and 
uncomfortable corners in various parts of th 
Through all these years of tumult and travel I ha 
experienced such blessed relief as exalted me the 
I passed outside the confines of Soviet Russia. I 
embracing the not particularly prepossessing Lat 
dier that stood just inside the frontiers of his cou 

I intrude this personal episode for what it is wi 
with no desire to indict the rule which creates th 
phere I have just described. I am constrained, hoy 
make this comment. If I, as a perfectly free ag 
this sensation, what of those millions who are su 
every whim and caprice of the Bolshevik Gove 
Whatever resentment toward the existing régime t 
the most dispassionate investigation inspires, ism 
matched by an immense pity for the innocent victi 
It all grows out of the astounding state of affa 
shall pres¢ 
it in detail 
permits | 
autocracy 
pose its 
will upon 
populace. 
Russian 
roller goe; 
shod. 
achieved 
torship no 
over, the 
tariat. 

Such } 
conviction 
might hé 
about Bo, 
were par] 
side when 
in. Ina 
Russia it. 
question | 
pro or a 
shevik. I 
it a matte 
ple presen 
facts whit 
for ther 
Whatever! 
sheviks 4 


or left u 
omission i} 
of their | 
virtues 
gave 4 
hand. I 
provocatii) 
prisal an! 
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3 side door leading into the smoking room 
ened and the golf club’s popular and energetic 
retary came trotting down the steps onto the 
above the ninth green. As he reached the 
a wandering puff of wind blew 
yr to with a sharp report, and 
est member, who had been 
in a chair over his Wodehouse 
- Niblick, unclosed his eyes, 
'z in the strong light. He per- 
the secretary skimming to and 
a questing dog. 

1 have lost something?” he 
i courteously. 

, a book. I wish,” said the 
y; annoyed, “that people would 
rings alone. You haven’t seen 
‘called The Man with the Miss- 
ball anywhere about, have you? 
ar I left it on one of these seats 
'went in to lunch.” 

are better without it,” said the 
‘th a touch of austerity. “I do 
‘rove of these trashy works of 
_ How much more profitably 
our time be spent in mastering 
tents of such a volume as I hold 
‘hand. This is the real litera- 


‘secretary drew nearer, peering 
entedly about him; and, as he 
shed, the oldest member sniffed J 
igly. , 
‘at,” hesaid,“‘is that odor of 
se that you are wearing them in 
uttonhole. White violets,” he 
‘red. ‘White violets. Dear me!” 
secretary smirked. 

‘irl gave them to me,” he said 
“Nice, aren’t they?” 

quinted down complacently at 
‘wers, thus missing a sudden 
| gleam in the oldest member’s 
igleam which, had he been on 
rd, would have sent him scud- 
‘er the horizon, for it was the 
which told that the sage had 
minded of a story. 

ite violets,’ said the oldest 
‘¢ in a meditative voice. “A 
‘coincidence that you should be 
white violets and looking for 
of fiction. The combination 
rresistibly to my mind i 
izing his peril too late, the secretary started vio- 
| A gentle hand urged him into the adjoining chair. 
/- the story,’’ proceeded the oldest member, “of 
h Bates, Jane Packard and Rodney Spelvin.” 
secretary drew a deep breath of relief and the care- 
ok left his face. 

| all right,” he said briskly. “‘ You told me that one 
'e other day. I remember every word of it. Jane 
‘1 got engaged to Rodney Spelvin, the poet, but her 
leelings prevailed in time and she broke it off and 
Bates, who was a golfer. I recall the whole thing 


ly. This man Bates was an unromantic sort of 
ut he loved Jane Packard devotedly. Bless my 
Ww it all comes back tome! No need to tell it tome 


vat I am about to relate now,” said the sage, tight- 
is grip on the other’s coat sleeve, “‘is another story 
Villiam Bates, Jane Packard and Rodney Spelvin.”’ 


much, said the oldest member, as you have not for- 
jthe events leading up to the marriage of William 
nd Jane Packard, I will not repeat them. All I 
vis that that curious spasm of romantic sentiment 
‘ad caused Jane to fall temporarily under the spell 
n who was not only a poet but actually a nongolfer 
od to have passed completely away, leaving no 
7 hind. From the day she broke off her engagement 
vin and plighted her troth to young Bates, nothing 
ave been more eminently sane and satisfactory than 
| avior. She seemed entirely her old self once more. 
urs after William had led her down the aisle she and 
‘out on the links, playing off the final of the Mixed 
\nes, which—and we all thought it the best of omens 
\r married happiness—they won hands down. A 
\tion of all that was best and fairest in the village 
corted them to the station to see them off on their 
100n, which was to be spent in a series of visits to 
own courses throughout the country. 
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Wodlelhouse 


BY R. mM. CROSBY 


a epepaOea, 
to Hold That Mashie’’ 


“Let Mother Show You Hot 


Before the train left, I took ’ /illiam aside for a moment. 
I had known both him and Ja ie since childhood, and the 
success of their union was very ~car my heart. 

“William,” I said, ‘‘a word with you.” 

“Make it snappy,” said William. 

“You have learned by this time,”’ I said, “‘that there is a 
strong romantic streak in Jane. It may not appear on the 
surface, but it isthere. And this romantic streak will cause 
her, like so many wives, to attach an exaggerated impor- 
tance to what may seem to you trivial things. She will 
expect from her husband not only love and a constant 
tender solicitude 4 

“Speed it up,” urged William. 

“‘What I am trying to say is that, after the habit of 
wives, she will expect you to remember each year the anni- 
versary of your wedding day, and will be madder than a 
wet hen if you forget it.” 

“That’s all right. I thought of that myself.”’ 

“Tt is not all right,’’ I insisted. ‘‘Unless you take the 
most earnest precautions, you are absolutely certain to 
forget. A year from now you will come down to breakfast, 
and Jane will say to you ‘Do you know what day it is to- 
day?’ and you will answer ‘Tuesday,’ and reach for the 
ham and eggs, thus inflicting on her gentle heart a wound 
from which it will not readily recover.”’ 

“Nothing like it,’’ said William with extraordinary con- 
fidence. ‘‘I’ve got a system calculated to beat the game 
every time. You know how fond Jane is of white violets?” 

“Ts she?” ‘ 

“She loves ’em. The bloke Spelvin used to give her a 
bunch every day. That’s how I got the idea. Nothing like 


on 


learning the shots from your opponent. I’ve arranged 
with a florist that a bunch of white violets is to be 
shipped to Jane every year on this day. I paid five 
years in advance. I am, therefore, speaking in the 
most conservative spirit, on velvet. Even if I forget 
the day, the violets will be there to remind me. I’ve 
looked at it from every angle and I don’t see how it 
can fail. Tell me frankly, is the scheme a wam or is 
it not?” 

““A most excellent plan,’ I said, relieved. And the 
next moment the train came in. I left the station 
with my mind at rest. It seemed to me that the only 
possible obstacle to the complete felicity of the young 
couple had been removed. 

Jane and William returned in due season from 
their honeymoon and settled down to the normal life of 
a healthy young couple. Each day they 
did their round in the morning and their 
two rounds in the afternoon, and after 
dinner they would sit hand in hand 
in the peaceful dusk, reminding each 
other of the best shots they had brought 
off at the various holes. Jane would 
describe to William how she got out of 
the bunker on the fifth, and William 
would describe to Jane the low raking 
wind cheater he did on the seventh; 
and then for a moment they would fall 
into that blissful silence which only true 
lovers know, until William, illustrating 
his remarks with a walking stick, would 
show Jane how he did that pin splitter 
with the mashie on the sixteenth. An 
ideally happy union, one would have 
said. 

But all the while a little cloud was 
gathering. As the anniversary of their 
wedding day approached, a fear began 
to creep into Jane’s heart that William 
was going to forget it. The perfect hus- 
band does not wait till the dawning of 
the actual day to introduce the anniversary motif into his 
conversation. Aslong asa week in advance he is apt to say 
dreamily “‘About this time a year ago I was getting the 
old silk hat polished up for the wedding,” or “Just about 
now, a year ago, they sent home the sponge-bag trousers, 
as worn, and I tried them on in front of the looking- 
glass.” 

But William said none of these things. Not even on the 
night before the all-important date did he make any allu- 
sion to it, and it was with a dull feeling of foreboding 
that Jane came down to breakfast next morning. 

She was first at the table and was pouring out the coffee 
when William entered. 

He opened the morning paper and started to peruse its 
contents in silence. Nota yip did he let out of him to the 
effect that this was the maddest, merriest day of all the 
glad new year. 

“William,” said Jane. 

“Hullo?” 

“William,”’ said Jane, and her voice trembled a little, 
“what day is it today?” 

William looked at her over the paper, surprised. 

““Wednesday, old girl,’ he replied. ‘‘ Don’t you remem- 
ber that yesterday was Tuesday? Shocking memory 
you’ve got.” 

He then reached out for the sausages and bacon and 
resumed his reading. 

‘Jane,’ he said suddenly—‘“‘ Jane, old girl, there’s some- 
thing I want to tell you.” 

“Yes?”’ said Jane, her heart beginning to flutter. 

“Something important.” 

“Yes?” 

“Tt’s about these sausages. They are the very best,” 
said William earnestly, ‘“‘that I have ever bitten. Where 
did you get them?” 

“From Brownlow.” 

“Stick to him,” said William. 

Jane rose from the table and wandered out into the 
garden. The sun shone gayly, but for her the day was 
bleak and cold. That William loved her she did not doubt. 
But that streak of romance in her demanded something 
more than mere placid love. 

And when she realized that the poor mutt with whom 
she had linked her lot had forgotten the anniversary of their 
wedding day first crack out of the box, her woman’s heart 
was so wounded that for two pins she could have beaned 
him with a brick. 

It was while she was still brooding in this hostile fashion 
that she perceived the postman coming up the garden. 
She went to meet him and was handed a couple of circulars 
and a mysterious parcel. 


She broke the string, and behold, a cardboard box con- 
taining white violets! 
Jane was surprised. Who could be sending her white 


violets? No message accompanied them. There was no 
clew whatever to their origin. Even the name of the 
florist had been omitted. 

““Now who ” mused Jane, and suddenly started as 
if she had received a blow. Rodney Spelvin! Yes, it must 
be he. How many a bunch of white violets had he given 
her in the brief course of their engagement! This was his 
poetic way of showing her that he had not forgotten. All 
was over between them, she had handed him his hat and 
given him the air, but he still remembered. 

Jane was a good and dutiful wife. She loved her Wil- 
liam and no others need apply. Nevertheless, she was a 
woman. She looked about her cautiously. There was no- 
body in sight. She streaked up to her room and put the 
violets in water. And that night, before she went to bed, 
she gazed at them for several minutes with eyes that were 
a little moist. Poor Rodney! He could be nothing to her 
now, of course, but a dear lost friend; but he had been a 
good old scout in his day. 

It is not my purpose to weary you with repetitious detail 
in this narrative. I will, therefore, merely state that the 
next year and the next year and the year after that 
precisely the same thing took place in the Bates’ home. 
Punctually every September the seventh William placidly 
forgot, and punctually every: September the seventh the 
sender of the violets remembered. It was about a month 
after the fifth anniversary, when William had got his 
handicap down to nine and little Braid Vardon Bates, their 
only child, had celebrated his fourth birthday, that Rodney 
Spelvin, who had hitherto confined himself to poetry, broke 
out in a new place and inflicted upon the citizenry a novel 
entitled The Purple Fan. 

I saw the announcement of the publication in the pa- 
pers; but beyond a passing resolve that nothing would 
induce me to read the thing, I thought no more of the mat- 
ter. It is always thus with life’s really significant happen- 
ings. Fate sneaks its deadliest wallops in on us with such 
seeming nonchalance. How could I guess what that book 
was to do to the married happiness of Jane and William 
Bates? 

In deciding not to read The Purple Fan I had, I was to 
discover, overestimated my powers of resistance. Rodney 
Spelvin’s novel turned out to be one of those things which 
it is impossible not to read. Within a week of its appear- 
ance it had begun to go through the country like Spanish 
influenza; and, much as I desired to avoid it, a perusal was 
forced on me by sheer weight of mass thinking. Every 
paper that I picked up contained reviews of the book, 
references to it, letters from the clergy denouncing it; and, 
when I read that three hundred and sixteen mothers had 
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He Found the Studio Congested With 
Rodney Spelvinand His Friends, Many 
of Them Playing Ukuletes 


signed a petition to the authorities to have it suppressed, I 
was reluctantly compelled to spring the necessary cash and 
purchase a copy. 

I had not expected to enjoy it, and I did not. Written in 
the neodecadent style which is so popular~nowadays, its 
precocity offended me; and I particularly objected to its 
heroine, a young woman of a type which, if met in real life, 
only ingrained chivalry could have prevented a normal 
man from kicking extremely hard. Having skimmed 
through it, I gave my copy to the man who came to inspect 
the drains. If I had any feeling about the thing it was a 
reflection that, if Rodney Spelvin had had to get a novel 
out of his system, this was just the sort of novel he was 
bound to write. ‘I remember experiencing a thankfulness 
that he had gone so entirely out of Jane’s life. How little 
I knew! 

Jane, like every other woman in the village, had bought 
her copy of The Purple Fan. She read it surreptitiously, 
keeping it concealed, when not in use, beneath a cushion on 
the chesterfield. It was not its general tone that caused 
her to do this, but rather the subconscious feeling that she, 
a good wife, ought not to be deriving quite so much enjoy- 
ment from the work of a man who had occupied for a time 
such a romantic place in her life. For Jane, unlike myself, 
adored the book. Eulalie French, its heroine, whose ap- 
peal I had so missed, seemed to her the most fascinating 
creature she had ever encountered. 

She had read the thing through six times when, going up 
to town one day to do some shopping, she ran into Rodney 
Spelvin. They found themselves standing side by side on 
the pavement, waiting for the traffic to pass. 

“Rodney!’’ gasped Jane. 

It was a difficult moment for Rodney Spelvin. Five 
years had passed since he had last seen Jane, and in those 
five years so many delightful creatures had made a fuss over 
him that the memory of the girl to whom he had once been 
engaged for a few weeks had become a little blurred. In 
fact, not to put too fine a point on it, he had forgotten Jane 
altogether. The fact that she had addressed him by his 
first name seemed to argue that they must have met at 
some time somewhere; but, though he strained his brain, 
absolutely nothing stirred. 

The situation was one that might have embarrassed 
another man, but Rodney Spelvin was a quick thinker. 
He saw at a glance that Jane was an extremely pretty girl, 
and it was his guiding rule in life never to let anything like 
that get past him. So he clasped her hand warmly, al- 
lowed an expression of amazed delight to sweep over his 
face and gazed tensely into her eyes. 

“You!” he murmured, playing it safe. “You, little one!” 

Jane stood five feet seven in her stockings and had a 
forearm like the village blacksmith’s, but she liked being 
called “‘little one.’ 
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“How strange that we should meet like this!” 
blushing brightly. 
“After all these years,” said Rodney Spelvin, ak 
chance. 
It would be a nuisance if it turned out that theyya 
at a studio party the day before yesterday, but sihe 
seemed to tell him that s| , 
back a goodish way. Besidelg 
they had met the day before y ite 
he could get out of it by saxhy 
the hours had seemed like yehy 
you cannot stymie these modejy 
The boys are there. 
ng es “More than five,” murmu{, 
‘““Now where the deucewasI yey 


pavement and shuffle he 
shoe nervously. 

“T got the violets, Hd 
she said. t? 

Rodney Spelvin ys. 
siderably fogged, bute, 
back strongly. 

“That’s good!”’ } 
“You got the violets’ i 
capital. I was wonipi 
you would get the violls 
one.” 

“It was like you 0) 
them.” 

Rodney blinked, 
covered himself immfj 
He waved his hand) 
careless gesture, indi 
restrained nobility. | 

“Oh, as to that —> 

“Especially as I’rl; 
I treated you rathe’] 
But it really was for | 
piness of both of usth 
broke off the engagement. You do understa® 
don’t you?” bi 

A light broke upon Rodney Spelvin. He had | 
dent that it would if he only stalled along for w 
Now he placed this girl. She was Jane Something h 
he had been engaged to. By. Jove, yes! He knew 1 
was now. e 

“Do not let us speak of it,” he said, registering ti 

It was quite easy for him to do this. All there \\s 
was tightening the lips and drawing up the left bry, 
had practiced it in front of his mirror, for a fello|n: 
knew when it might not come in useful. ; 

“So you didn’t forget me, Rodney?” 

“Forget you!” 

There was a short pause. 

“T read your novel,” said Jane. “I loved it.” | 

She blushed again, and the color in her cheeks nil 
look so remarkably pretty that Rodney began to 
of the emotions which had stirred him five years 
He decided that this was a good thing and wanted is 
along. 

“T hoped that you might,” he said in a low voir 
saging her hand. He broke off and directed into he 
look of such squashy sentimentality that Jane reele 
she stood. “I wrote it for you,” he added simply. | 

Jane gasped. 

“For me?” 

“T supposed you would have guessed,” said T 
“Surely you saw the dedication?”’ { 

The Purple Fan had been dedicated, after Rodm Sp 
vin’s eminently prudent fashion, to ‘One Who Will/1 


‘ 


inspiration. : 
“The dedication?” 
““To One Who Will Understand,’” said Rodney 
“Who would that. be but you?” | i 
“Oh, Rodney!” 

“And didn’t you recognize Eulalie, Jane? Sur 
cannot have failed to recognize Eulalie?”’ | 
“Recognize her?” | 

“T drew her from you,” said Rodney Spelvin. |" 

Jane’s mind was in a whirl as she went home)! 
train. To have met Rodney Spelvin again was engi 
itself to stimulate into activity that hidden pulse 
mance in her. To discover that she had been in his tig 
so continuously all these years, and that she still he § 
sway over his faithful heart that he had drawn the 
of his novel from her, was simply devastating. M 
cally she got out at the right station and mechanicallma 
her way to the cottage. She was relieved to find th ; 
liam was still out on the links. She loved Williame’ 
edly, of course, but just at the moment he would ha‘ bé 
in the way, for she wanted a quiet hour with The ul 
Fan. It was necessary for her to reread in the light A 
new knowledge the more important of the scenes 1n/? 
Eulalie French figured. She knew them practice! 
heart already, but nevertheless she wished to re 


r 


When William returned, warm and jubilant, she 
absorbed that she only just had ‘time to slide the 
nder the sofa cushion before the door opened. 

e guardian angel ought to have warned William 
that he was selecting a bad moment for his reéntry 
e home, or at least to have hinted that a preliminary 
nd brush up would be no bad thing. There had 
xin in the night, causing the links to become a trifle 
in spots, and William was one of those energetic 
‘who do not spare themselves. The result was that 
asant features were a good deal obscured by mud. 
losion shot out of the bunker on the fourteenth had 
tis hair with damp sand, and his shoes were a dis- 
to any refined home. No, take him for all in all, 
m did not look his best. He was fine if the sort of 
cou admired was the brawny athlete straight from 
st of the arena; but on a woman who was picturing 
‘the heroine of The Purple Fan he was bound to jar. 
of the scenes in which Eulalie French played any- 
ike a fat part took place either on moonlit terraces 
beautifully furnished studios beneath the light of 
al lamps with pink silk shades, and all the men who 
in contact with her—except her husband, a clod- 
ig brute who spent most of his time in riding kit— 
erfectly dressed and had dark, clean-cut, sensitive 

William accordingly induced in Jane something 
‘approximating the heeby-jeebies. 
illo, old girl,” said William affectionately. aay OU 
What have you been doing with yourself?”’ 

1, shopping,” said Jane listlessly. 

e anyone you knew?” 

amoment Jane hesitated. 

s,” she said. “I met Rodney Spelvin.” 

ousy and suspicion had been left entirely out of 
m Bates’ make-up. He did not start and frown; he 
yt clutch the arm of his chair; he merely threw 
iis head and laughed like a hyena. And that laugh 
led Jane more than the most violent exhibition of 
st could have done. ‘Good Lord!” gurgled William 
y. “You don’t mean to say that bird is still going 


Before the Train Left, I Took William Aside for a Moment. I Had Known Both Him 


around loose? I should have thought he would have been 
lynched years ago. Looks like negligence somewhere.” 

There comes a moment in married life when every wife 
gazes squarely at her husband and the scales seem to fall 
from her eyes and she sees him as he is—one of Nature’s 
Class-A fatheads. Fortunately for married men, these 
times of clear vision do not last long or there would be few 
homes left unbroken. It was so that Jane gazed at William 
now, but unhappily her conviction that he was an outsize 
in roughneck chumps did not pass. Indeed, all through 
that evening it deepened. 

That night she went to bed feeling for the first time 
that, when the clergyman had said ‘Wilt thou, Jane?” 
and she had replied in the affirmative, a mean trick had 
been played on an inexperienced girl. 

And so began that black period in the married life of 
Jane and William Bates, the mere recollection of which in 
after years was sufficient to put them right off their short 
game and even to affect their driving from the tee. To 
William, having no clew to the cause of the mysterious 
change in his wife, her behavior was inexplicable. Had not 
her perfect robustness made such a theory absurd, he 
would have supposed that she was sickening for something. 
She golfed now intermittently and often with positive 
reluctance. She was frequently listless and distrait; and 
there were other things about her of which he disapproved. 

““T say, old girl,’’ he said one evening, “I know you 
won’t mind my mentioning it, and I don’t suppose you’re 
aware of it yourself, but recently you’ve developed a sort of 
silvery laugh. A nasty thing to have about the home. Try 
to /switch it off, old bird, would you mind?” 

Jane said nothing. The man was not worth answering. 
All through the pages of The Purple Fan, Eulalie French’s 
silvery laugh had been highly spoken of and greatly appre- 
cated by one and all. It was the thing about her that the 
dark, clean-cut, sensitive-faced men most admired. And 
the view Jane took of the matter was that if William did 
not like it, the poor fish could do the other thing. But this 
brutal attack decided her to come out into the open with 
the grievance which has been vexing her soul for weeks past. 
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“William,” she said, ‘‘I want tosay something. William, 
I am feeling stifled.” 

“T’ll open the window.” 

“‘Stifled in this beastly little village, I mean,” said Jane 
impatiently. “Nobody ever does anything here except 
play golf and bridge, and you never meet an artistic soul 
from one year’s end to the other. How can I express my- 
self? How can I be myself? How can I fulfill myself?”’ 

“Do you want to?” asked William, somewhat out of his 
depth. 

“Of course I want to. And I shan’t be happy unless we 
leave this ghastly place and go to live in a studio in town.” 

William sucked thoughtfully at his pipe. It was a tense 
moment for a man who hated metropolitan life as much as 
he did. Nevertheless, if the solution of Jane’s recent weird- 
ness was simply that she had got tired of the country and 
wanted to live in town, to the town they must go. After 
a first involuntary recoil, he nerved himself to the martyr- 
dom like the fine fellow he was. 

‘We'll pop off as soon as I can sell the house,”’ he said. 

“T can’t wait as long as that. I want to go now.” 

“ Allright,” said William amiably, “we'll go next week.” 

William’s forebodings were quickly fulfilled. Before he 
had been in the metropolis ten days he realized that he was 
up against it as he had never been up against it before. He 
and Jane and little Braid Vardon had established them- 
selves in what the house agent described as an attractive 
bijou studio apartment in the heart of the artistic quarter. 
Thete was a nice bedroom for Jane, a delightful cupboard 
for Braid Vardon and a cozy corner behind a Japanese 
sereen for William. Most compact. The rest of the place 
consisted of a room with a large skylight, handsomely fur- 
nished with cushions and samovars, where Jane gave 
parties to the intelligentzia. 

It was these parties that afflicted William as much as 
anything else. He had not realized that Jane intended to 
run a salon. His idea of a pleasant social evening was to 
have a couple of old friends in for a rubber of bridge, and 
the almost nightly incursion of a horde of extraordinary 
birds in floppy ties stunned him. He was unequal to the 

(Continued on Page 90) 
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of the country 
natives who 
have never known 
) New England 
| have some little 
difficulty in their 
efforts to under- 
stand Calvin Cool- 
idge, the man. 
They have no diffi- 
culty as to his ut- 
terances. His 
words are clear, 
crisp, specific— 
and few. 

It is the fewness 
of his words which 
makes him a mys- 
tery. That a man 
in public life can 
be so saving of 
words and still 
have a full work- 
ing equipment of 
human feelings is 
not readily under- 
standable to men 
and women who 
are at no more 
pains to conceal 
their emotions 
than their clothes. 

One of these 
puzzled men once 
remarked to me, 
“‘T wish I knew the 
truth about that 
man. I don’t want 
to think of him as 
a Vermont brook 
trout breathing cold mountain spring water instead of 
air—but that’s the picture that comes to me in spite of 
all I can do.” 

My answer was, “That’s because you don’t under- 
stand Vermont nature. A thoroughbred Vermonter, of 
real top-shelf quality, is like a prize New England pie— 
a lot of sweet and juicy insides entirely surrounded by 
crust. Crust, not shell!” 

“Well,” responded my friend, “you may be right; I 
hope you are, for I’m a Republican, and every time the 
President loosens up and lets go of a few words I like 
him better. But I’d be comforted and cheered beyond 
measure to learn, for a fact, that he was a regular boy 
and got into boyish scrapes like the rest of us. You 
know, it’s mighty hard for most of us to warm up toa 
man who hasn’t, as we understand him, any sense of 
humor and who never kicked up his heels as a kid.” 

Being an expert pie eater and coming straight from 
Green Mountain stock, I departed for Plymouth, Ver- 
mont, to put my theories to the test. Entering the 
little store there, I asked for Florence Cilley, its owner, 
and was told that she would see me in the back room, in 
which Calvin Coolidge was born. 
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The Story of the Razor Pie 


We HAD hardly seated ourselves when she suddenly 
exclaimed, ‘‘Why, there’s Jennie Townsend! She 
can tell you more about Calvin as a small boy than any- 
body else, for she was always helping at the Coolidge 
home, from a girl up. She was Jennie Chamberlin and 
lived right here in Plymouth. No matter what steady 
help they had at Colonel John’s, Jennie was always 
called in to help out. And for quite a long time she was 
there all of the time. You can rely on anything she tells 
you. It isn’t in her to give you anything but the solid 
facts. Wait till I bring her in.” 

It is not, as I well knew, Vermont form to deliver 
on first acquaintance; therefore I made an engagement 
to call at her home later, in company with a native o, A 
the hills who has her high respect. 


“T live up Bridgewater way,” she directed, “‘just af little 


be that 
place.” 
spotless 


d tradi- 
“What kind of b oy was 


short of the village corners. You drive under a brid, 
joins a barn with some fields, and mine’s the next 

When the call was made and we were seated in a 
sitting room that upheld the highest New Engla 
tions of cleanliness, I asked, 
Calvin Coolidge?” 

She laughed and answered, “One day, whe 
little tad but was going to school, he called out 
the buttery and asked, ‘Jennie, m’have so 


he was a 
9 me from 
—just 
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Colotiet John Coolidge Whetting the Blade of the Ancient 
Haf,a:Made Grain Cradle Used by His Great:-Grandfather, 
Cfandfather, Father and Himself. Above—Kitchen of the 
id Plymouth House in Which the President's Father and 
Grandfather Were Born. All the Objects Shown Were Res: 
cued From the Attic. The Highchair Was Used by the 
President jhen, in Infancy, He Was Taken to Grandma 
Coolidge’s. Like the Cradle it Has Held More Than Four 
Generations of Coolidge Babies in the President’s Line. All 
the Articles Shown are Ancient Coolidge Heirlooms 


like that! I told him yes and forgot all about it until next 
day when the teacher happened to meet me up by the 
store. She seemed a considerable put out and wanted to 
know why I had handed over a whole raisin pie to little Cal 
and allowed him to take it to school. I ought to have 
known, she said, that every youngster there would be 
eatin’ pie in school hours. 

“Then I told her how little Cal had contrived to get hold 
of the pie—he always called it razor pie—and we had a 
good laugh together. Cal had shared his pie with the 
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other childre yng 
there wasr , 
clean face a 
the whole g\ 
He was alwa yp 
to things ky 
that.” 
When [I ge 
gested tha\, 
course, the f, 
President yep 
once failed {i 
the family i] 
box, Jennie Typ. 
send giggled ith 
delight. i 
“Cal didn’ 
to bring in | 
any betteein 
Ward or} 


the time. But» 
strike times ‘je 


he hated to esl 
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What’s mong | 
wv 


even asalittleid 


at anybody ho 
forced him tio 
work that he; 

tried to get or 
Time and aj 
when chided for failing to fill the wood box, I’ve & 
him leave all the doors open behind him, way out {to 
the woodshed. Of course that made everybody unit 
fortable—which was just what he intended.” " 


vi 


| ' 
The Little Wooden Shovel | 
““(\NCE when he did this I didn’t call out to hil 
shut the doors behind him. Instead I never sila 
word but went and closed the woodshed door mysel] 
was stinging cold that night and the room was cog 
off fast. When he came back and saw what I’d dorhe 
said nothing, but carefully braced the door open id 
gave me a lesson by bringing in all the wood the bé 
and the stoves would hold. It was his way of answelg 
me. I most froze. a 
“Always Cal had odd ways of his own—queer Ile 
quirks. One day, when he was small, he put ina 
time whittling out a tiny shovel. It was a neat job| 
When it was all done he handed it to me with thi 
mark, ‘Better keep that, Jennie. Y’may want to ull 
sometime.’ And I have kept it; never, of course 
pectin’ he’d become President of the United States 
““My father, George Chamberlin, always 
over how he rescued little Cal from the big snow 
When he was real small Cal had the run of three h 
and was likely to stay at either grandmother 
night overtook him. This was understood at 
house. Well, one morning my father was dri 
the village from our house, which brought him 
old Coolidge place. In the night it had snow 
drifted so hard that the road was filled, and the only 
teams could get through was to turn out into the mov! 
“Father had just started to break through when! 
eye was caught by something that made him roar. 
there was little Cal stuck fast in a deep drift. Hew 
frightened or excited—but just stuck! Drivin 
bobsled alongside, father reached out and lif dl] .) 
Cal in without anything on his feet but socks. 11 
father realized that he had lifted the boy out | 
grandfather’s boots, which were stuck fast in th 
He pulled these out of the drift, shook the snow 
them and then put Cal back into ’em and carried hin 
I think little Cal had the notion that he could go 
most anything with his grandfather’s boots on. 4 
he wouldn’t go ahead and leave the boots behind! 
“Just because Cal wasn’t ever any hand to talk, it: 
carry that the house was quiet. I think he could get m™® 
noise out of a pair of bones than any other boy in the vill Aa 
and he started playin’ bones when he was real small. } 
is, Cal would almost rather hector somebody or somet!® 
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sat raisin pie. We had an old cat that gave him 
»f practice and fun in hectorin’. He discovered a 
| of crackin’ his pair of bones together in a way 
ould send the cat out of the rockin’-chair in a shot. 
. wasn’t so very long ago that he was home from 
schusetts and someone had brought a visitin’ cat 
. house. Colonel John’s cat and the visitor didn’t 
1:o get along very well. Calvin finally remarked, 
.t you think they’d get acquainted faster if some- 
ed their tails together?’ Now that was Cal all 
| He could set the others up to more mischief than 
5f ’em could think of themselves. 
»ys used to wear long pants at a much earlier age 
Cal was little than they do now. But I can recall 
“st ones little Cal ever had—and I’ll warrant he 
‘They were made out of a pair of his grandfather’s 
‘loons. After a time a hole appeared in one knee 
‘yen in the other. This worried him. When he was 
| house he’d look at the holes and fuss with ’em. 
‘hen, one day, he came in smiling and said, ‘Jennie, 
‘y pants fixed.’ His grandmother had cut the legs 
‘se up to the body and turned them around so that 
‘orn spot would come inside the knee. That was 
tick way of mending small trousers in those days. 
hen he came home from school he brought a young 
irith him. Of course that started the girls up, and 
tehen parties began. I think the first was up on 
:r’s Hill. Anyhow Cal and his school friend were 
: but Cal didn’t bring any girl, which left him with- 
partner. But that didn’t worry him, for he never 
yuch of a hand for dancing. He just sat on the 
+ of the kitchen table, swung his feet and watched 
‘hers dance. But when the fiddler struck up the 
ind Fancy, Cal caught each girl in turn and bal- 
with her. He seemed to enjoy cuttin’ in that way 
than dancing the whole figure.”’ 
[ding that any man who is thoroughly human finds 
i cult to resist a plausible temptation to talk about 
yhood to a sympathetic and interested auditor, I 
isteps to place this temptation before President 
ige. He fell for it with a genial grin. 
(ting himself at a window of the summer White 
}—the village hall in which so many sharply con- 
ag scenes of his life have been staged—the President in- 
1 d his readiness to answer questions about his boyhood. 
‘ow did you earn your first money?’’ I asked. 


Going to the Circus 


| ‘ 

‘TERE was scarcely anything a boy could do, when I 
_.ved here, to earn money for himself. Every family in 
‘\lage was sufficient unto itself, under ordinary circum- 
3s, in the matter of labor. Besides, most of the boys 
evere fully occupied in helping in their own families. 
jabor they were not paid for; but they were sometimes 


: a little money for holidays. 

/owever, my Grandfather Moor did give me a chance 
in a little spending money by sawing stove wood. He 
(ne fifty cents a cord for sawing four-foot wood twice 
;». And sometimes he also paid me for piling it in the 
ished. I appreciated those opportunities and the pay 
‘d very satisfactory. I felt that I was fortunate to 
‘a grandfather who would give me a chance to earn 
ling money. 

13 I look back at those days I realize that my father 
$8 generous to me in providing amusements as he well 
| be. He always took me to the circus. I think we 
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he Kitchen Where the Coolidge Women Spun Their Flax and Watched Their Babies. At the Right 
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The Big Elm in Center of Village 

Green, Plymouth, Vermont, Under 

Which Calvin Coolidge Made His 

Fourthof July Address. AtRight— 

The President at the Time of His 
First Speech 


missed going only a few sea- 
sons from the time I was seven 
until I went away to school. 
My first circus was at Ludlow 
and I recall distinctly how 
Adam Forepaugh looked as he 
sat in a sort of pulpit outside 
the entrance to the big tent. 
To my childish eyes he was a 
very great man. That was a 
wagon show, traveling over- 
land by team. 

“One of the most exciting 
experiences of my boyhood was 
that of starting for the first 
time for Rutland, with my 
father, tosee the great Barnum 
and Bailey circus unload from the cars and put up the big 
tent. To accomplish this we had to start at three o’clock 
in the morning, after a candlelight breakfast that I was too 
excited to eat. This gave us ample time to make the drive 
to Rutland and get there by five—before the work of 
setting up the tent began. But I was anxious until we were 
actually on the ground. It seemed to me that so many 


things might happen to prevent us from being on the 
scene before a stake was driven or a car unloaded. I[ 
think we were never late and never missed seeing the 
whole show. Perhaps the fact that my father enjoyed 
a circus almost as well as I did may have had something 
to do with our punctuality, although he would rather 
have disappointed himself than me. Those drives over 
the hills to Rutland in the darkness just before dawn 
were big events.” 

Looking out of the window upon the Coolidge mow- 
ing, the President’s eye undoubtedly caught sight of a 
strip of fence which stirred memories, for he remarked, 
‘All boys had to work up here in the days before I went 
away toschool; work was their part of keeping the family 
going. It generally took all that all the members of a 
family could do to support it and to put aside something 
for emergencies and for old age. Perhaps my lot was 
as easy as any boy’s who grew up here, but I did about 
every kind of work which was done on the farm.” 

“Did you split any rails?’”’ he was asked. 


Vacations in the Hayfield 


S O,”’ CAME his quick answer, “‘because we do not 
use any rail fences up here, as you do where stones 
are not as common as they are in the Green Mountains. 
We use poles above rough stone walls. I’ve split plenty 
of stones for the walls and lots of long ash stakes to 
straddle the walls and hold the poles in place. Then, of 
course, I helped in the routine kinds of farm work 
through the year, as the sea- 
sons came and went—sugar- 
ing, plowing, seeding and 
planting, haying and harvest- 
ing, milking and caring for 
the livestock. As a boy, that 
kind of work did not appeal to 
me as a pastime; now it seems 
to me about the pleasantest 
kind of vacation. I particu- 
larly enjoy haying. Of course 
I would not bea very profitable 
haying hand now, but I likeit.”’ 
Catching the expression in 
the President’s eyes as they 
rested on the sector of the am- 
phitheater of hills Visible from 
the window, I remarked upon 
their verdant beauty. 

“Yes,” he replied; ‘‘I have 
always thought the Green 
Mountains more beautiful 
than any others I have ever 
seen. Of course they are home 
to me, and that makes me 
partial. Butthe peculiar charm 
of their greenness is generally 
admitted, I think—even 
by those who have traveled 
widely. Their richly wooded 
slopes and their grassy intervales make them seem to me 
much more friendly than any other mountains I know.” 

Parked on Plymouth green, as I came down from my 
interview with the President, was a high-powered car 
bearing a Vermont license plate. The back was stacked 
high with milk cans. Seated on the step of the car was a 

(Continued on Page 156) 


q —Attic of the Old Coolidge House Which Has Sheltered Four or Five Generations 
'Coolidges. Objects Front Line, Reading From Left to Right: Rawhide Hat Box, Yarn Reel, Warping Beam, Mortar and Pestle, Coopered ‘‘Switchel Jug’’ for Carrying Drink to 
ayers and Harvesters, Coopered Canteen (Tiny Barret) Carried by Captain John Coolidge in Revolutionary War, Ancient Grain Fan Fashioned From Huge Basswood Tree, 


Probably Kept From the Days of the President’s Great«Great:Grandfather 
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LTHOUGH John Norton could hardly 
aN be called a man with a single 
thought—he was destined to expe- 
rience several in the span of life—there is 
no doubt that now and then an idea could 
ride him quite firmly. Such was the one 
that came to him when an entrant fresh- 
man at Hampton in the year 1894, which 
was that he wanted to make the football 
team, and himself be one of those distant 
and haloed demigods which had held the 
adoration and idolatry of his preparatory {; 
days. i 

Set up against this resolution or desire 
were several difficulties. According to the 
irritating but reiterated evidence of the 
scales, heseldom tipped many ounces above 
one hundred and thirty-five pounds. An 
equally exasperating but incorruptible tape 
stubbornly proclaimed his chest to be 
thirty-three, and secret and repeated trials 
down on the track never could make him do 
the hundred much under eleven and a half. 

The idea, though, now possessed him; 

he went out for the football team. The first 
season he felt as if under water all the time. 
If for a moment above the swirling surface 
his nose appeared, somebody immediately 
took a gigantic crack at it. That nose for 
three long months never had any skin on it. 
Across his back were the deep imprints of 
large, firm, cleated feet. 

In his sophomore year, his second season, 
his head emerged several times out of the 
terrific swirl. Once he actually downed the 
great Daily at the start of one of his famed 
open-field runs. Another time, throwing 
himself at the apex of a flying wedge—this 
was in the heroic days of the flying wedge— 
he actually felt it collapse upon him instead 
of rolling on juggernautwise. These two 
suecesses were enough to make sweet for 
him the memory of this season, which other- 
wise were like the experience of a tired 
swimmer caught in the undertow of a great 
surf, who, fighting out of the grip of one 
roller, has time for just one breath before 
being crashed upon by the next. 

In his third year he began te be noticed. 
He had gained, for one thing, such a knowl- 
edge of the game as must come to the weak 
struggling against the strong. In the ab- 
sence of asuitable body, he made much use 
of his head. He had gained the attention 
of the bleachers. He was one of those old 
faithfuls who, without hope of personal 
glory, give themselves toward the fashion- 
ing of the sacred team. He was pointed out 
as an example to young freshmen. Bleacher 
orators grew maudlin over him. 

And in his fourth and last year he almost 
made the team. Three injuries—an ankle, 

a knee, a shoulder—to three men ahead 
of him had cleared the way. For a whole ten days in 
fact hedid play on thevarsity. But just four days before the 
game with Corvallis—which for Hampton is the big game, 
the only game that counts—a fishy-eyed inspective head 
coach, well vaccinated against all sentimental contagions, 
looking him over, decided that he would not do; more 
avoirdupois was needed for that spot. So that last game 
with Corvallis, that last big game, John Norton witnessed 
from the sidelines, and out of college graduated without 
having realized his ambition, without ever having made 
the team. 

Most men would have considered the matter settled 
there and then, and, as a matter of fact, that is what John 
Norton did. He swallowed hard on his disappointment 
and buried deep within him the real hurt that went with it. 
Two years passed. And then one fall day—a Saturday 
afternoon—as, having run down to Hampton, he was 
watching on the field so well watered with the sweat and 
the blood of his long unsuccessful effort, a new crop of 
youngsters crashing into one another, suddenly he felt 
within him a stirring, a reblossoming of his indomitable 
old dream. ‘ 

By Jove, he would make that Hampton team yet! Not 
all of him, perhaps; but at least a good half of him! This 
was the year 1900. Well, then, just about in the year 1923 
or ’24 it would happen. On the Hampton football team of 
1923 or ’24 he would be, though people might not know it. 
With a little planning and forethought this could be ac- 
complished. In 1923 or ’24 he would be one of the eleven 


A Small Bunch of Men Was There Between 


Him and That Goal. 


Abandoning Strategy, é : 
He Dived Into Them e 
leather-armored heroes of the Hampton football team. 
People on that day might not know that it was he, cavort- 
ing so gigantically and smashing lines and running ends 
and making such astounding tackles, with the big H across 
his chest; but all the same it would be he himself, or at 
least half of himself. He would look on and know it— 
know that it was he himself there behaving so grandly. 

John Norton, ridden now by a new idea, or rather a con- 
tinuation of the old one, set himself to its fulfillment with- 
out loss of time. Having diligently devoured several big 
books on eugenics, he began to lay siege to the heart of 
Miss Clarabelle Bulk. She was twenty-three years old and 
six feet tall. Her bosom was deep, her raven hair vigorous, 
her proportions regal; she had been the captain of the 
basket-ball team and of the eight-oared crew of Hamilton 
Ladies’ College, in which she was now professor of mathe- 
matics and applied calisthenics. Perhaps it was the very 
vigor of her nature which caused her—after a first move- 
ment of astonishment—to listen, and then weaken to John 
Norton’s pleas. Anyhow, the courtship went well and fast. 
Within three months she and John were engaged, the 
marriage to take place within the year. 

It cannot be said that the period through which John 
now passed was altogether happy. The trouble lay in a 
peculiarity of shop windows. They reflect. Promenading 
along a street sometimes—as even lovers must and do— 
John could not quite hold his glance from wandering toward 
the shop fronts, nor master a small shrinking sensation as 
the fact reiterated itself that, as he walked by the side of 
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his lady love, his lady love rose above the | 
him by all the inches of her natural body advanta 
which was six—plus the four inches of the high heels w 
for no reason he could see she wore, plus again the lilt 
tilt of the plumes which, with a similar want of the} 
exquisite sensibilities, she wore upon her hat. 
There were also the good-bys in the evening. The g 
night kiss in the shadow of the porch! It was very diff 
for John not to notice that to achieve this he must ri 
the very tiptops of his toes, and at that he exactly met 
through the slight but evident genuflection of the pari 
the second part. 
But he was a man of straight purpose. There is nod 
he would have gone on strictly to his design had not 
trophe—to said design—stalked in just then in the guj 
Miss Marjorie Gentle. It was at a dance. She Was ¢ 
licious slip. Just tall enough to place her head, in. 
first waltz, upon his char 
shoulder. Of just such weight 
he was tempted all the time t 
her twinkling feet—which, ; 
matter of fact, he did in the 
two-step—off the ground. ] 
Norton, within the hour, fo 
himself desperately in love, 
Marjorie also desperately in] 
eugenics but a poor science 
some cosmic law quite clearly 
compellingly speaking. Wi 
three days John was engaged; withint 
weeks, having shelved Miss Claral 
Bulk—rather brutally, it must be admit 
as men are apt todo insucha case; butt 
we are happy to state that she quickl 
soled herself with a gymnastic profess 
he was married; married to Miss Marj 
Gentle, of course, we mean. ; 
This—if there was anything in all he 
read in eugenics—was, of course, a ser 
setback to his plan. For a time the plan 
quiescent, almost abandoned. But it 
turned to life, resurgent, indomitable, in 
gray dawn of a certain day of 1903. 
This dawn came at the end of a sleet 
night, during which, ceaselessly, he 
paced the narrow walks of a narrow | 
pital garden. With the whiteness of 
dawn, however, a white nurse appea 
on the porch beckoned to him, and eu 
ing with a smile said, “ Well, it’s a bo) 
beautiful baby boy.” an 
It was while examining the beautifulb 
boy later that he felt his forsaken pur} 
insisting itself into his mind once more. Really, you et 
not tell much yet about this boy. His legs were all cur 
and so elastic that when you pulled them out straightt 
curled up again as soon as let go. But John, Senior— 
few minutes he had become Senior, since the other wat 
be Junior—somehow knew exactly what would happen 
‘“He’s going to be too light,” he said to himself. “I 
could he be otherwise? Nowif I had married the % 


“- 


son—but why talk of what couldn’t be done? Noa, 
going to be too light. Too light, damn it, too light! A) 
certainly would have liked to see him on old Ham 
bucking the line, running ends, swinging a mean leg — 
He stopped his ruminations abruptly and remained} 
eyes fixed as if upon some astonishing vision. But wha 
was staring at thus in surprise was a phrase—the phras 
had just heard from his lips. He was listening in ami 
ment to the echoes of it eddying within him. Swingit 
mean leg! There was a queer phrase! He had never 1 
it before; as a matter of fact, he seldom used any sot 
slang form. Yet it had sprung out of him. The myste 
of the subconscious! That phrase, whence had it co 
Swinging a mean leg! Of course there’s where it lay, 
hope, the solution. Swinging a mean leg! Of course! 
If he was going to be too light to charge and tell 
that could be done for him. You could do such things 
children, taking them early enough. You could take ac 
early enough, and by keeping him practicing twelve h C 
a day, make of him a great violinist, for instance. 
could take a small child before his bones grew 
make of him an astonishing acrobat. 
Swinging a mean leg! 4 
John, Senior’s, purpose was back in the saddle one m( 
riding hard. Some time perforce must pass, however, 
it take form in action. It was on John, Junior's, tl 
birthday that John, Senior, came into the nurse 
new toy—two sticks that stood upright on rub 
another stick that went across from one to the othe 
about the size of two fists. The ball was not round 
shaped like an egg. 


ol, Senior, having set up the interesting apparatus— 
5 sticks that stood upright and the stick that went 
n—now took position in front of it, the ball in his 

Inds. He dropped the ball, and his right foot, which 

1y hile he had swung, caught it just as it touched the 

rid swept it up between the two upright sticks and 

r/e cross one. Upon which John, Junior, clapping with 


: this performance, was invited to duplicate it. 
f 


lid not succeed at first. He missed the ball and sat 
tard. For some days, in fact, that is all he did—sit 
iard. But to his innocent mind that was a game in 
iflmost as good as father’s game. He continued, with 
»,) miss the ball and sit down hard. His little mother 
stiave wondered at some of the resultant anatomical 
Jices, but she had made a bargain with John, Senior, 
t very day, when he came back from the office at five, 
ie have an hour alone with his son. She had thought 
jaa very good thing both for father and for son, and 
) orhaps for herself, and the small misgiving she now 
_, those mysterious markings in small John, Junior’s, 
itiay she resolutely suppressed. So the game went on. 
er day from five to six, in the nursery, John, Junior, 
-cwn hard and roared with laughter. Came a day, 
1, when his foot actually struck the ball, and the ball, 
nirom it across the room, knocked over into shivers a 
yf water. John, Junior, now perceived new possi- 
ti, to the game. His foot from now on rarely missed 
Ul, and the ball wrecked successively several bottles, 
shor, a window, a fish bowl and a canary cage, without 
nyning other less striking objects which were not to 
nci in his memory. Then came another day when the 
|, ropelled by the small foot, sailed fairly between the 
rit sticks and over the crossbar, upon which John, 
ni, felt himself gathered 
iro the folds of a cyclone. 
ther had him up there 
: chest. He was hugging 
jie was kissing him, he 
s ‘most weeping with en- 
issm and tenderness. 
H' kept saying, ‘‘ You 
k. it! You kicked it! 
dcked it!’’ And gave 
r Junior, three bars of 
cate. 
f ohn, Junior, had only 
m, little wiser, or more of 
casayer than one is at the 
’ three, he would have 
vi that he had now en- 
(a long tunnel of strict 
‘rait tutelage; one a bit 
hat of the poor little 
n2ys that are kept scrap- 
e ciddle twelve hours a day 
th hope of giving the world 
in1oso. Every day at five 
1 Senior, appeared, and 
1 day from five to six 
1 Junior, kicked at the 
1; every day from five to 
, | days passed, and then 
t and then months and 
rears. 
T» small boy, of course, 
as 1anging as this time was 
ssig. But the apparatus 
t] game was keeping pace 
thhim. Every now and 
1 ohn, Senior, would bring 
ic) that were a little bigger 
iaizhe old ones; every now 
id hen the new ball would 
is bigger than the old 
he 3y the time John, Junior, 
‘ix, the whole thing had 
e moved from the nursery 
)t: back yard. And by the 
John, Junior, was ten, to 
he till-expanding needs 
oh Senior, answered by 
uy g a house. 
Bi new home, it happened, 
fasn Miltonville, the very 
ow on the outskirts of which 
laioton College raised on a 
ill/'s white buildings. Mil- 
orille, John, Senior, ex- 
la 2d, was after all but a half 
l\olS more commuting dis- 
an from his office than their 
ous abode, and the trains 
ve] better on this branch. 
\ls he liked to be near some 
f je exploits of his youth 
in¢keep in touch with the 
\disllege. Also, his business 
yayiow going so well, almost 


by itself, that he could leave the office earlier. There 
were several other reasons he could give for building a 
house in Miltonville. But none of these really explained 
the vastness of the grounds he chose for the house. There 
had never been such a back yard. It was at least forty 
yards deep, and the garden he made of it was an extraor- 
dinary garden. 

First of all, he had this huge back yard surrounded by a 
very high fence, which, when it ceased to be fence, con- 
tinued upward in the form of a trellis. Along the base of 
this fence, all around, he had vines planted which, leaping 
upward, carpeted the smooth boards, and when they had 
reached the trellis entwined themselves lovingly in and out 
of it. This made of the back yard a very private and hid- 
den place. 

The further gardening, beyond the planting of the vines, 
consisted entirely of grass. A stout elastic turf covered the 
entire area, a lawn tended amorously by gardener under 
heavy tip. 

Then at the end of this plane verdancy, walled in with 
vines, the structure went up, stoutly planted into the soil. 


A great upright post; another great upright post; between: 


them, uniting them, a heavy crossbar. A strange monu- 
ment, just lightly evocative of gallows. The proportions? 
Well, anyone curious and armed with a tape would have 
found probably the height of each upright to be twenty 
feet and the length of the crossbar eighteen feet six inches 
and the height of the crossbar ten feet from the ground. 

At this structure in the shielded, secret and silent garden, 
John, Junior, was set every day. The same success in his 
business which permitted John, Senior, to leave it every 
day early enough to be with John, Junior, from five to six 
evidently kept him well supplied with that lucre which 


She Was Thinking, ‘“‘What a Charming Boy—a Sweet Modest Boy! And I Thought He Was 
Conceited! I’ve Been a Foolt”’ 
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successful people are apt to term filthy, for it was extraor- 
dinary how freely he supplied the munitions for the daily ex- 
ercise. There were always some two dozen of the ellipsoidal 
pigskinned balls about; never old flabby ones, but tight, 
slippery, shining, hard new ones. John, Senior, would fill 
a basket with them, lay the basket on the turf and tell 
John, Junior, to proceed. At first the basket was set down 
about forty feet from the gallowslike structure. But at 
the beginning of every new week the basket would be set 
back by a few inches. When John, Junior, was eleven years 
old he was kicking at posts fifty feet away; by the time he 
was twelve, twenty yards; by the time he was thirteen, 
thirty yards; and on his fourteenth birthday, backed right 
up against the house, he was floating the balls clear across 
the whole length of the lot, almost thirty-five yards. 

He had attained by that time an amazing skill and easy 
elegance. He could step up to the basket, and with an 
amiable air, just removed from boredom, taking one ball 
after the other, send them up with his foot in an uninter- 
rupted string square between the high uprights and over 
the crossbar, so fast that sometimes while one ball hovered, 
a little hesitant, just on the point of its final swoop over the 
bar, another one, arising with a thump, would be high up 
in the air at thesame time. Meantime John, Senior, would 
be waving a long stick across John, Junior’s, vision; which 
would bother that gentle, docile boy not at all, he was so 
used to it. 

At the age of fourteen John, Junior, entered Stephens 
Academy. Stephens Academy was in Miltonville and was 
a feeder for Hampton College. Here, early, the impres- 
sionable youth was taught to have one plan and one am- 
bition—to matriculate into Hampton College and perhaps 
make a Hampton team. The legends of the upper institu- 
tion were Iliad and Odyssey 
to Stephens Academy; theroll 
of Hampton athletic heroes 
was their Olympiad. And 
John, Senior, also had gone 
to Stephens Academy. 

One day in his first year 
there John, Junior, at dinner, 
happened to mention casually , 
that they were after him to 
come out for the basket-ball 
team. John, Senior, imme- 
diately took him out for a 
walk. 

“T want you to feel first of 
all,” said the father, ‘that I 
have your best interest at 
heart.” 

“T know that,’ said the 
boy, a bit embarrassed. 

“‘ And besides trusting tomy 
intention, John, I want you to 
trust my judgment also.” 

“‘T do, of course, father.” 

““Well, then, promise me to 
take part in no athletic sport 
whatsoever for the next four 
years.” 

“Very well, father,’ said 
the boy readily. 

This very readiness raised 
in John, Senior, for a moment 
a little uneasiness. Was he 
dominating the lad too much? 
He wished somehow the boy 
had argued or showed some 
preference of hisown. Taking 
him so young, subjecting him 
so rigidly to his idea, was he 
destroying in him initiative 
and enterprise? Was he doing 
wrong by his son? But the 
dream in hismind wasstronger 
than any scruple. It had be- 
come by now a very precise 
and definite dream. It wasa 
clear picture in his mind all 
the time. 

One of the annual games 
between Hampton and Cor- 
vallis was on. The bitter 
struggle was nearing to an end 
and Hampton was behind. 
With a last desperate attack, 
they pounded the ball down 
to the Corvallis thirty-yard 
line, but there was only three 
minutes’ time left of play. 

From the side lines ashining 
young man trotted out upon 
the field, took position be- 
hind the beaten Hampton 
team. The ball came back to 
him in a long pass, and easily 

(Continued on Page 85) 
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unasked, to whom children sidle up with shy smiles, 

from whom old ladies ask favors, and young ones— 
well, look at more than once. This in spite of the fact that 
he was by no means the pattern of what the well-dressed 
man will wear. His old felt hat was really old, his suit was 
shiny at elbows and trousers seat, and his shoes and tie had 
all seen better days. Nevertheless, there was something in 
the lean eagerness of his face, in the whole turn and spring 
and vitality of him that drew liking and interest as the sun 
draws water. He was alive all over, and real and warm and 
responsive. 

Just now he was looking like a sulky little boy, an un- 
happy, apprehensive little boy, and he kicked his heel on 
the Durbin station platform and looked down at the girl 
beside him with an anxious fondness. 

“T’m going to miss you like the devil, Vee. You’ll write 
to me a lot, won’t you?” 

Genevieve Talant knew perfectly what was in his mind. 
She knew that the least push, in the shape of a kind word, 
would send him over into the swirling current of a proposal 
of marriage; yes, right there on the station platform, with 
a crowd all around and the train due any moment. She 
wanted, quite sincerely, to spare Kimberley the pain of 
hearing that she wouldn’t marry a poor country editor no 
matter what a dear he was, particularly when he didn’t 
show the least desire to get wealthy. So she put on an 
uncertain smile and a prim tone. 

“T’ll write when I can, but don’t expect letters very often, 
Kim. I’m going to have a good time. It’s been so long 
since I had any fun I’m going to make the most of it.” 

“Yes, I know; but ——” 

It was coming. Genevieve put out a determined hand 
and caught at a passer-by. 

“Are you going away today, too, Mrs. Todd?” she 
asked, knowing very well that Mrs. Todd wasn’t. “I’m so 
glad I saw you to say good-by. Be sure to drop in on Miss 
De Lancey. She'll be lonely, being a stranger.” 

Mrs. Todd was round and pleasant. 

“T’ll surely do it, but the library won’t be the same with- 
out you, Miss Talant. When you coming back?” 

“T’ve four weeks’ leave,’”’ smiled Genevieve. What she 
wanted to say was, “I’m never coming back if I can help 
it—never, never, never!” 

“You'll get a warm welcome home from a lot of people,”’ 
said Mrs. Todd, her eye meaningly twinkling at Kimberley. 


H: WAS the kind of young man for whom dogs wag 


She Listened Avidly to Their Talk, and Found That Again it Was of Horses and Riding, of Golf, of Tennis, of Dogs - 


“I hope you have a grand time; I surely do. Miss 
De Lancey going to take the Reading Club and the Story 
Hour and the Town Players? If you knew how my chil- 
dren act up about that Story Hour—they wouldn’t miss it 
for a farm.”’ 

“Miss De Lancey’s ever so much more clever than I am 
at all those things. She’ll probably cut me out with the 
children and everybody.” 

“No fear!” said Mrs. Todd, twinkling again at Kimber- 
ley. “I'll be on my way. Good-by and good luck.” 

The train nobly appeared as Mrs. Todd vanished and 
Genevieve was spared any further waiting. Kimberley 
carried her dressing case into the car and lingered for a 
wistful, unhappy moment. Genevieve had the feeling, in 
the moment of their hurried handshake, his imploring 
“Hurry back to me, Vee,” that she had actually pushed 
him off the train, she was so anxious to get rid of him. She 
leaned forward and waved her hand and he waved his 
shabby hat. Then Genevieve relaxed with a long sigh. 
That was over, and being over, it hurt. 

The town with its green trees inclosing it like a wreathed 
garland became a little blurred, but in a moment Genevieve 
sat up and wiped her eyes. 

“There, Vee, don’t be silly,’ she addressed herself 
severely. “You know this is merely sentimental mush. 
You know you really don’t care. You know you're crazy to 
get away. Yes, and you know what you’ve made up your 
mind to do.” 

She had expected to be so wildly, ecstatically happy. 
She had expected to put them all out-of her mind without 
the least effort; nay, with real relief—the town and all its 
people. But they persisted in sticking round. 

They came in a procession before her—Mrs. Todd and 
the three little Todds, Mrs. Davis, her kind-hearted land- 
lady, the Trumans, the Fitches, the Grays, the Sherwoods, 
the Norrises, the Saulsburys, the youngsters of her Story 
Hour, the seventh-grade girls and boys of her Reading 
Club, the high-school young people of her Town Players, 
the Community Club elders, the Civic Association—all the 
folks she had worked and played with for the last few years. 
And always, in the forefront, inextricably mingled with 
everything, was Kimberley West, who had been her con- 
stant ally, help, source of information, mentor and guide, 
Without him she could never have done the work she did. 

And she had worked! No one could say that she hadn’t. 
At first it had been a blind, wild sort of throwing herself 
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about, wasting her energy in an effort to forget, t 
anodyne for her pain. She had gone to Durbin i 
peration, in such distress! It is not easy, at eig! 
find your whole world turned topsy-turvy overnig 
had been educated in France, so that she had noe 
of friendship or acquaintance to help her when § 
back to America, alone, orphaned, poor. ca 
Where the money had gone she did not know. pl 
never been much, but enough for pretty clothes, fol 
for good pensions and small apartments, for serv 
all the paraphernalia of easy, soft living; but the 
seem to be anything but a handful of copper after 
lent fever had taken her father and her mother. 
ened, grieving, dazed, Genevieve had managed { 
back to America. Surely among the big wealthy 
Talants her father had talked so much about the 
be someone who would help, would shelter. But sk 
in the middle of the summer and everyone was a W 
as she presently became bitterly aware—very much 
ested in this poverty-stricken little waif of an 
cousin. The only kindness she received came 
family lawyer, who had known Herbert Talant 
him. 
It was this lawyer, John Boyden, who had ma 
get a little money from Herbert Talant’s muddle¢ 
ments, and it was he who had advised Geneviev 
for some sort of wage-earning work. Together 
tried to find something she could do, for which 
some sort of aptitude, and at last she selected library 
books she loved and knew. The money lasted for 
years in the library school, though they were bh 
scant and hard. Then John Boyden had pulled ¥ 
written letters and bothered various people until h 
a place at Durbin in the memorial library left toh 
town by a certain traction magnate, who was als 
John Boyden’s clients. ta 
Genevieve was twenty when she arrived in Durl 
found the memorial library a drear and unt re 
treasure house, beautiful architecturally, perfe 
pointed within, but—used not at all by the pe 
pointed with pride on their way to the movies, and 
then someone came in to look up areference. A! 
fatigable readers used the fiction department or ¢ 
the magazines which were spread bountifully on th 
round table. But as part of the life of the town, as 
ence, as a pleasure, the library simply wasn’t the 
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svieve couldn’t stand the all-day vigil in a deserted 
She was active minded, restless, and she wanted 
work she could get her teeth into. So she began to 
out and bring people in on one pretext or another. 
‘ory Hour, after the first two Fridays, needed no 
ig, for the children advertised it among themselves 
‘hoops of joy. The Reading Club was harder, but 
t hold of the school-teachers and arranged to give 
ists and suggestions on whatever subjects they were 
ig. The school children came reluctantly, but they 
ed fascinated. Genevieve could make history and 
| science as thrilling as an adventure story. 

then came the Town Players, more because Gene- 
sould not bear to see the drama shelves unhonored 
isung. Besides, she loved to act. So they began 
jarades and ballads in pantomime, without scenery 
erties, with costumes hastily cobbled up out of odds 
ds, and with audiences hardly larger than the casts. 
jad gradually gone on to the dignity of real plays, 
ery, real costumes, and audiences that packed the 
all of the library. The boys had developed a genius 
iting and scene building; the girls dyed stuffs and 
‘costumes that would not have shamed professionals. 
‘ought over who should paint the scenes and shift 


or more than three crowded years Genevieve had 
yer place in Durbin, and the library was now its most 
£ edifice. She knew that she would never have done 
sh without Kimberley West. He it was who had sent 
le niece and nephew first to the Story Hour. He had 
ted getting at the school-teachers, and in the Town 
3he had been invaluable. In his paper he had 
\1 the library and its activities, in season and out, 
mes seriously, sometimes with a whimsical joke that 
brought her a larger circle. Yet—what was he? 
‘eve told herself ruthlessly that he was nothing but a 
ly editor in a country town, poor as herself, and al- 
ould be poor. He was nothing but a puddle duck, 
eted in his puddle. 
svieve herself was not contented, could never be, she 
The old days, the golden days, the days of ease and 
mes continually called her. She didn’t see how she 
‘er to have another chance at them, but she never 
ip hoping and longing. There was the thing she 
Hi. She made it her standard, her quest. She wasn’t 


Jo spend her days grubbing away among the puddle 


ducks and becoming a puddle duck herself if there was any 
way out. 

To be sure, sometimes she forgot about it, she was so en- 
thralled in getting up a new play or so busy with plans for 
the Reading Club, or she was having such a good time 
among all the people she knew—parties and weddings 
and picnics and riding around in Kim’s horrible little rattle- 
trap car, or somebody else’s horrible little rattletrap. No- 
body had much money in Durbin. Most of the women 
did their own work, including the washing and sewing. 
Yet it was a neighborly community, and social by instinct 
and precedent. 

They didn’t make hospitality into a chore, and the term 
“potluck”’ was still in use. 

So, after Genevieve had found her work and got herself 
oriented, she might have been quite happy and contented 
if the images of fallen grandeur hadn’t kept up their in- 
sistent haunting. 

Quite suddenly and unexpectedly, they had had a grand 
revival, those images. One of the cousins, who had been in 
Alaska when Genevieve had forlornly arrived from Europe 
five years before, had come motoring through Durbin and 
found her again, had been delighted with this pretty, clever 
girl and had invited her to come for a month in the summer 
to her great Long Island country place, and had clinched 
the invitation in a letter afterward. So now—now—Gene- 
vieve was heading back to all the things that had been her 
birthright, in a state of high excitement and desire. She 
was hungry and thirsty for luxury. 

Mabel Anderson—Talant she was born—had been frank: 

“It’s a crime for a girl like you to be buried in this hole, 
simply a crime. If you stay here you’ll marry one of these 
awful small-town men, and that’ll be the end of you. Now 
you come to me, and I’ll dress you, and I'll see that you 
meet the right sort; and then—of course all the eligible 
men are so frightfully wary; but I know one or two—yes, 
we'll try it.” 

Yes, Mabel Anderson had been frank, and kind as well. 
It was wonderful to Genevieve to find herself once more 
bound by ties of blood, for she had proudly and defiantly 
determined never to approach any of her kin, after the way 
they had treated her in her first dismal days in America. 
But Mabel had found her, seized on her, so to speak. She 
didn’t seem to remember that Genevieve had ever asked 
her for help; and, thinking it over, Genevieve decided that 
the appeal might never have reached her. It wasn’t 


possible that anyone so willing to be kind now could have 
knowingly failed her then. 

It tickled her vanity, as well as warmed her heart, that 
Mabel had appeared in Durbin and sought her. Certainly 
if an unknown cousin is going to turn up, better it should be 
arich one; and Mabel’s car, her luggage, her chauffeur, her 
maid, her Peke, her jewel case, her clothes, her assurance, 
allshrieked aloud of money. Genevieve had enjoyed looking 
at these things during their stay of three hours in Dur- 
bin, and when Mabel invited her she snapped at the invita- 
tion with an eagerness which she afterward regretted, 
though Mabel hadn’t seemed to notice. Still, it seemed a 
little naive. 

Mabel had not spoken of marrying Genevieve to some 
unwilling but eligible bachelor until after the moment when 
Kimberley West had met them on Durbin High Street. 
Kim had been on his way to his office, without his coat, and 
there was a rent in his shirt sleeve and fringe on his cuffs. 
Mabel had gazed at him oddly and had spoken from a far 
distance—not that Kim saw or minded. He had told 
Mabel heartily how glad he was that some of Vee’s family 
had looked her up—told it in a familiar and proprietary 
manner. This had happened when Genevieve was taking 
Mabel to her boarding house to lunch, knowing that Mrs. 
Davis’ cuisine was better than the hotel’s. 

It was at luncheon that Mabel asked Genevieve to stay 
with her, and though she said nothing of Kim personally 
he was in the air. Mabel had had the tone of one who 
heads a rescue party. 

Thinking it over, Genevieve felt herself willing to be 
rescued. Deep within, she was resolved. If she could find 
a man who would put her back in the place she had lost 
and could give her back the old days of ease and travel and 
careless gayety, the delicate frocks and hats, the serv- 
ants Oh, heavens, what a miracle of release it would 
be! Just let the supposititious Cophetua be tolerable— 
that was all Genevieve asked. She was, quite literally, she 
thought, a young woman seeking her fortune, and she 
smiled at the fancy. 

“T don’t want to be mercenary or adventuressy,” she 
told herself. ‘But no one in the world who’s lost as much 
as I have but would want to get it back.” 

Gradually, as the distance from Durbin increased, the 
images of its people receded. Even Kim grew fainter, 
farther away. She was the little deposed princess, going 

(Continued on Page 103) 
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She Loved to Act. So They Began With Charades and Ballads in Pantomime, Without Scenery or Properties, With Costumes Hastily Cobbled Up Out of Odds and Ends 
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“Swimming is Just a Matter of Natural Aptitude,’’ He Said, Squaring His Shoulders. 


LAD to have seen you, Jimmy; you, too, Gentry,” 

(= said Charley Murray, the leader of Tammany Hall. 

He settled his black-ribboned eyeglasses on his long 

nose, turned toward his desk and glanced aside in token of 
dismissal. 

“Wait outside, Tom,” said Jimmy Clahan. 

Thomas Jefferson Gentry, rising young lawyer and 
aspirant for a Democratic congressional nomination, 
opened a gate in the railing and walked toward the door of 
the leader’s office. He passed under the half-length por- 
trait of Richard Croker, a great Tammany captain dead 
and gone, who had told an investigating committee, ‘‘I am 
working for my own pocket all the time.’’ It seemed to 
Tom Gentry that there was honesty as well as grimness in 
the pictured face. He passed the doorway of the executive 
committee’s room and paused in the main vestibule above 
thronged Fourteenth Street. The earnest bellowing of 
untrained voices came down the great staircase to him 
from the hall above, where a convention of labor unions 
was in session. Beside him was a poster showing a shapely 
negress in red tights and announcing that the annual ball 
of the West Side Gentlemen-of-Color Club would be held 
in Tammany Hall that evening. 

““What’s the word, Charley?” said Jimmy Clahan. 

Jimmy was a district leader, a sachem and a member of 
the all-powerful executive committee; he was not to be 
told to come and go. 

“T like Finnerty’s man best,” said Murray. ‘‘He gets 
the O. K. of the organization. The leaders like him best, 
I find.” 

“Do they like him well enough to fight for him?” 
snapped Jimmy Clahan. 

Murray’s heavy-jowled face remained impassive, but his 
eyes clashed for an instant with Jimmy Clahan’s. 

“That would be liking him a lot, Jimmy.” 

“What have you got against Big Tom?” 

“Not a thing, Jimmy. The trouble is there’s not enough 
in hisfavor. Whois he? What is he? Who are his friends? 
What’s he got? He came here from nowhere and he 
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brought no baggage. If we send him to Washington, he’ll 
forget he ever saw New York and he’ll turn into a states- 
man. Finnerty’s man is a Tammany boy and when we 
send him to Washington he won’t forget to write back 
home. Jimmy, your man has got no name, he’s got no 
friends, he’s got no money.” 

“Don’t you believe it,’’ said Jimmy Clahan curtly. 
““He’s got the Eskimo Club behind him, and that means 
something in the Fortieth Assembly District. And the 
Eskimo Club is going down, hook, line and bobber for 
Big Tom Gentry in the primaries.” 

“You’re not doing right, Jimmy.”’ 

“See here, Charley, I’m the leader of the Fortieth, ain’t 
I? It’s my right to back any man I please in the primaries, 
no matter what the organization thinks. I’m backing Big 
Tom Gentry. I’m telling you now and you can pass the 
word. I'll fight.’ 

“Provided, Jimmy,” said Murray, caressing his sleek 
cheek, ‘“‘that you don’t get sore when you’re licked and 
want to knife the regular ticket on election day. That’s 
what primary fights generally come to, Jimmy, and you 
know it as well as I do. You ought to submit this row 
to the executive committee in the regular way and let the 
committee settle it. It makes a lot of hard feeling, Jimmy, 
to let the nomination be settled in the primary. I’ll tell 
you what I’ll do, Jimmy; I’ll make your boy first deputy 
water commissioner. That’s a nice job, and it carries 
sixty-five hundred a. year, and you let Finnerty’s man go 
to Congress.” 

“Nothing doing,” said Jimmy Clahan. ‘‘ Here, Charley, 
T’ll tell you what to do. Offer to make him a tax com- 
missioner. Now that’s a nice job, if you ask me.” 

“T can’t do it; not this year.”’ 

“Then we'll take it into the primaries,”’ said the district 
leader, rising. ‘‘And it’s up to you to say whether we’ll be 
sore if we’re licked. Lay off, will you?” 

“Very well, Jimmy. Bring your boy down here after 
the primaries if you lose out. The organization will 
indorse the winner.” 


By Thomas 
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“The Fine Points Come With Practice’’ 
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Thomas Jefferson Gentry snapped the end of his | 
rette away and turned to hear the verdict as Jimmy C 
bustled out onto the steps. 

“The organization lays off until they’see who beats 
said the district leader. ‘‘Well, that is where Mu 
knows his little book. Let’s grab a taxi, Tom; I go 
beat it up to the Department of Charities.’’ In the 
he said to Tom Gentry, ‘“‘There’s a whole lot in 
Murray says about you, Tom. I talked up big for yo 
he knows half of it is apple sauce. He says you got no 
and no money and no friends.” e  F 

“T found five thousand dollars, didn’t 1?” protested 
Tom Gentry. a 

“That’s not real money, Tom. You’ve got to hus 
lot between now and primary day. You’ve got tom 
big flash. Listen, you know that little girl you got 
on last month during the excursion up the river?” 
young man beside him chewed his lip in an apparent 
to spur his memory. ‘“‘Come off, Tom,” scoff 
Clahan. ‘“‘You know her better than you know O: 
dred and Twenty-fifth Street. Peggy McShane! D 
know that her old gentleman and Charley Murray 
business together? Old Bob McShane is president ¢ 
Metropolis Truck and Contract Company that « 
big city jobs, and Charley Murray’s got a bunc 
stock. They do a lot of big work, too, for railro 
public-service corporations that got to ask favors 
Board. of Estimate. Old Bob McShane is straig 
string; but if he likes you he likes you, so you get 
and a clean collar and go down and call on Peggy. 

“T’ll do no such thing,” said Tom Gentry 
“Miss McShane has nothing to do with our affair. 

“Allright. But you really ought to go down an 
Peggy so as to stop her calling up the club six time 
If her old gentleman tries to talk politics, tell him 
blazes. Far Rockaway, Tom, and the place is cal 
thing like Two to Duluth. I’m getting out here.” 

“Jimmy!” called Tom Gentry, leaning danger 
from the cab. ‘‘Honest, did Miss McShane ae 


“Two to Duluth!’’ shouted Jimmy Clahan, retreating 
so the crowd. 
Tom Gentry sank back gently into the cab and smiled 
yweet and wide-eyed smile at the inquiring driver. The 
ter grinned uncertainly, looked away and back again, 
d then rapped on the glass. 
“Oh,” said Tom, starting, “go on up to Harlem.”’ 
He left the cab on Manhattan Avenue and walked east- 
rd toward the Eskimo Club, the local Tammany organ- 
‘tion owing allegiance to Jimmy Clahan. He was going 
talk with Jack Frazer, the club’s secretary. Jack had 
ered to engineer a business men’s movement in the event 
it Fourteenth Street refused its nzhil obstat. 
‘Hey, mister, where’s Number 1 Vosburgh Place?” 
ced a half-grown but wise-eyed youth, stopping him. 
‘One block south.” 
‘I’ve been looking around there, but I can’t find Num- 
: t: 1. Numbers seem to start with 3, and the people down 
_t:re don’t seem to be giving out much information. I’m 
-\\king for a bird called Clarence Delehanty. I got a 
‘ne to present to him, note for eight dollars. I’m from 
t: Old Colony Bank. Say, that’s a pretty hard neighbor- 
Ind; they wouldn’t beat a fellow up, would they?” 
~ ‘Come on, I’ll find it for you,” said Tom. 
As an election-district captain and henchman of Jimmy 
( han, it lay in his day’s work to assist the general public 
othe Fortieth Assembly District. The bank messenger 
ked gladly in the shadow of Tom’s reassuring bulk. 
Josburgh Place was a triangular gore of land a few thou- 
sid square feet in area. Its longest side abutted on St. 
sholas Avenue, a diagonal thoroughfare imposed by sad 
ejerience upon the checkerboard pattern of the city. 
sburgh Place suffered from this superfluity of street 
fritage; it was approachable only across traffic-burdened 
stets and at the risk of life and limb, and the tumble- 
dm shacks that covered it were tenanted by negroes. 
_Idon’t know any of the people who live here, son,” said 
Tn, seanning the broken-shuttered shanties. ‘“‘Number 
l1,rasit? Well, here’s 3. Maybe Number 1 is a rear house. 
L’s go through here.’ He pushed open a discolored door 
1 looked down a hall and saw daylight at the farther end. 
‘ello, in the house!”’ he shouted. The hail was not 
alwered and the messenger followed him quickly through 
Ks and out into the rear yard. 
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“T wonder if that can be our house,” he said, looking at 
a low wooden building of Colonial design that stood at the 
farther side of the open area. 

They picked their way up the crumbling sides of ash 
heaps and crossed with cautious tread trestles formed by 
discarded bed springs. 

Their advance was stopped short of the building by an 
imposing barricade of scrap iron, and again Tom shouted, 
“Hello, in the house!”’ 

“Hello, yo’self,’’ called back a hoarse voice. 

“Is Delehanty there?” asked the messenger. 

“Stepped out, bub.” 

“We got something for him,”’ said the messenger, wink- 
ing at Tom. 

A clot of red flannel was retracted from a broken pane of 
an upper window and a burly negro roustabout thrust out 
his tightly curled head. “‘Whut you got, bub?” 

“Are you Delehanty?”’ 

“No, bub, I’m his brother.’’ 

“Then your name is Delehanty, isn’t it?”’ 

“No, it ain’t nuther; I’m his brother, I’m a-telling you. 
Oh, yes, ’at’s right, bub, my name’s Delehanty too. Same 
as my brother.” 

“What’s your brother’s first name?” 

“Jubal. No, wait up—name’s Cla’ence. You-all want 
Cla’ence?”’ 

“Yes, we want Clarence. Was that him I seen walking 
down the street this morning carrying a bucket of white- 
wash?” 

“Might be.” 

“What does he look like?” 

“‘Jes’ o’dina’y pusson.”’ 

“That was him,” said the messenger confidently. “Well, 
he spilled the bucket of whitewash on a cop and the cop 
pinched him and took him to the station house. His 
brother heard about it and came around and claimed the 
bucket, and his brother claimed it was his brother spilled 
the whitewash, so they locked his brother up instead and 
let his brother go. You got the bucket up there?” 

“Here ’tis. No, down yonder in the washhouse. Say, 
bub, whut a ——” 

“Was it you or Jubal spilled the whitewash?” 

“Jubal. No, no, it wan’t Jubal; it was me. Look yere, 
bub, my name is Jubal, understand me?” 
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“Who did they lock up for spilling the whitewash?” 

“Tt was—it was —— Don’ you bodder me no mo’! | 
don’ know nothing about no whitewash. Whut you-all 
want?”’ 

“But it was Jubal carried home the bucket, wasn’t it?” 

“No, it wan’t neither. It was me, I’m telling you. Don’ 
you argufy me, bub. Yere, yere—look yere, whut was that 
las’ question?”’ 

“All right, Clarence, we’ll drop the whitewash. I’ve got 
a note here for you. Eight dollars. Do you want to pay it 
or must we sue you?” 

““At’s whut you got for me, bub, is it?’”’ said the man 
above furiously. ‘You wait there and see whut I got for 
you. You'll get whitewash. You wait there, bub, and I 
come down and wash you in blood.” 

The enraged man vanished from the window. 

“TI think I’ll be going,” said the messenger, fumbling 
nervously at a walletful of papers. ‘‘He refused payment 
all right, and I got a lot of other notes to present and some- 
times it’s hard to find themakers. Tell Mr. Delehanty ——’’ 

His voice trailed off as he went at gathering speed over 
the cluttered yard. Tom walked after him, seeing no point 
in standing about under the circumstances. 

Tom went on to the Eskimo Club. On the clubhouse 
steps was loitering a stocky and prematurely bald young 


‘man with genial but steady blue eyes. This person took a 


pipe from his mouth, dropped it still fuming into the pocket 
of his baggy blue suit, and said, ‘‘Mr. Gentry, isn’t it? Do 
you want to give out a statement about your candidacy 
for Congress, Mr. Gentry? I’m from the Planet.” 

“Candidacy?” repeated Tom Gentry in a tone of sur- 
prise. “What makes you think I’m a candidate for 
anything?”’ 

“Do you or don’t you?”’ asked the reporter. 

“Listen,” said Tom, putting his hand on the reporter’s 
shoulder. “I’m a lawyer and I’m wedded to my profession. 
I have never held a public office and I have no desire to do 
so, as I should feel obliged to expend all my health and 
strength in the public service. I know not how others may 
feel, but as for me public office is a public trust. I realize 
that the man sponsored by Finnerty is a worthless political 
heeler, but I sincerely trust that I shall not be forced into 
the fight, and ——”’ 


(Continued on Page 125) 


e You Much Addicted to Bathing, Mr. Gentry, May I Inquire?’’ Asked Mrs. McShane, Looking at the Guest Along Her Nose. 


“Mr. McShane is a Wonderful Bather”’ 
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Penny took the 8:08. Now between the 8:08 from 

Oakhurst to the city, and the 8:40, the difference on 
the time-table is only thirty-two minutes. But time-tables 
are too romantic. Really, the difference between the 8:08 
and the 8:40 is a thousand years and ten thousand a year. 
Two distinct and entirely different races of men inhabit 
the pleasant suburb of Oakhurst, and one race takes the 
8:08 and the other the 8:40; 
meet. 

Down to the station to catch the 8:08 regularly every 
week day scramble hurried, harassed men, pale-necked 
thin men, with fat brief cases. Their suits are shiny, their 
shoes not. On foot they pant up to the platform, out of 
breath; or else they pant up in small cars, also out of 
breath. They brush toast crumbs from their ready-made 
vests, swallow the last gulp of coffee, kiss their wives and 
swing aboard the train all in one practiced convulsive mo- 
tion. Then the wives drive back to the bungalow to finish 
the cooling coffee left in the percolator, to do their hair 
properly and to put out the Icz Topay sign. 

The 8:08 commuter recovers his breath in the first mile, 
skims his newspaper in the second—YANKS TRIM Sox— 
Cops NAB THUGS—SNICKELMAN HAD LOVE NEsT, BRIDE 
CLAIMS—and in the third opens the brief case and worries 
over the fact that the Altoona plant’s ink-eraser bill was 
three dollars larger-that fiscal year than the previous one. 
What, wonders he, will the Old Man say? What will old 
J.J. say? Some day he will tell old J. J. what he can do 
with his job; but not today, with the ice bill due and 
Junior needing a new bathing suit. Some day, though, he 
will march right into old J. J.’s office, look him squarely in 
the eye, perhaps belabor the desk a bit, and tell him where 
he can get off. Not today, though. 

And speaking of getting off, his fellow commuters are 
already beginning to crowd uncomfortably into the aisles, 
which means that the train will be in in nine minutes and 
he himself will have to get off. He stands up and balances 
himself in the aisle, too, such being the invariable and quite 
irrational practice of commuters the world over, and so for 
some minutes is jerked and jostled as the train sways down 


Fyeenss morning of his life, save Sundays, Wilbur 


and seldom the twain shall , 
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Wilbur Penny Had All 
the Earmarks of the 
Perfect 8:08 Commuter 


the tunnel and comes up in the terminus. The proceeding 
gains him, possibly, six seconds. He and a tidal wave of 
other 8:08 men pour out of the station and into their 
various offices. The time clock notes his arrival at four 
minutes to nine. He bustles to his desk, squares away and 
is soon submerged to the tips of his ears in the Altoona 
plant figures. His day’s work done, he takes the 5:31 back 
to Oakhurst, and scans the paper—Sox Trim YANKS— 
TuuGs Siip CopSsS—NEVER HAD LOVE NEstT, CLAIMS 
SNICKELMAN. 

Not so the day of the men who catch the 8:40. Down to 
the station they glide in upholstered sedans; some have 
smart tan station wagons, with Japanese chauffeurs to 
match. Pink and brown are the 8:40 men, and full of good 
cheer, bacon and cantaloupe. Their shoes are shiny, but 
their suits are not. Good suits they are, well tailored to set 
off impressive backs, fronts, legs. There is a leisurely air 
about these 8:40 men. They exchange pleasantries; they 
chuckle. On the train they digest the market news or play 
bridge in the club car. At the terminus they stay in their 
seats to finish a hand and have to be spoken to by the con- 
ductor, who, however, is the soul of courtesy to 8:40 men. 
Going out of the station, they light long negroid cigars. 
The elevator starter in their office building holds the car 
for them. They enter private offices with broad mahogany 
desks and pictures on the walls. They call conferences and 
speak wise and weighty words. At regular intervals they 
receive checks; the 8:08 men get what is coming to them 
in envelopes. 

Wilbur Penny had all the earmarks of the perfect 8:08 
commuter. It seemed quite likely that when he came to die 
his most poignant regret would be that it was only the 
middle of the month and he still had a lot of perfectly good 
tickets left in his commutation book. At thirty he was of 
average height, had average hair, average eyes and an 
average history. Some men say yes to life; others say no; 
Wilbur said, “‘ Wel-l-l ——” He didn’t know where he was 
going and he wasn’t on his way. If he was captain of his 
soul, he had never been notified of the appointment. No 
doughty swimmer he, battling against the tide of life; he 
floated along with the stream. That had become a habit 
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early and it was on 
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was with Wilbur 4 
BOY WANTED 
See Mr. Hinkel; 14th fi 


Wilbur could not have said why that day he chose 
see Mr. Hinkel on the fourteenth floor rather tha 
Kraus on the ninth floor or Mr. Fluss in the bas 
one of the other gentlemen who advertised their n 
boy. A job was a job. Wilbur did see Mr. Hinkel, z 
Wilbur happened to have clean finger nails, Mr. - 
hired him; and so Wilbur’s career was decided by the h: 
of fate, and he went into the noil business with A. G. M 
comb & Co., the largest noil people in this or any ot 
hemisphere. Not that Wilbur was passionately interes 
in the noil industry; indeed he was six months with 
firm before he knew what a noil was. ‘ 

As time stole by his salary crept up from five do 
week to thirty-seven-fifty, and he came to be assistan' 
the manager, which proud title was vested in young A. 
Millicomb, son of old A. G. Young A. G. was hig} 
efficient; he did his work by letting Wilbur do it, : 
evinced much less interest in noils than in balls—golf i 
high—at Palm Beach and Newport. 

In time Wilbur Penny became a loyal noil man, prow 
the fact that Millicomb noils are to all other noils as | 
Kohinoor is to a glass eye. Propinquity breeds love, '¢ 
every day Wilbur was in close propinquity with noils, s'! 
learned to love them for their own sake, and he looked 
ward humbly but hopefully to the day when, by complet 
twenty-five years of faithful service with the hous 
Millicomb, he would earn the right to wear a little gold 
in his buttonhole. | 

The stream of life had not cast Wilbur as yet upon | 
isle of matrimony. Sometimes he wished it would. T 
times came when he saw Miss Esther March, who he i 
small and competent secretary to old A. G. himself, ‘ 
was the only one in the company who was not a 
awe of that great man. 

It happened rather often that Wilbur was walking to! 
station after work to catch the 5:31 at the precise mom! 
when Miss Esther March was walking to the Subway } 
tion. How it happened, Wilbur could not say. They 2 ; 
discussed the, to him, happy circumstance. “= al ¢ 


of the weather. 
“Pleasant day, Miss March.” € 
“Yes, isn’t it, Mr. Penny.” 
“T love a fine clear summer day.’ 
“So do I.” 
“Fall days are mighty nice, though.” 
“Yes, they certainly are.’ ; 
“But there’s nothing like a good crisp winter @aj 

make you feel peppy.” _ o 
“Yes; but I think I like spring days best of all. 
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\nen her Subway station and her vanishing. Wilbur 
«home to Mrs. Collop’s refined boarding house in Oak- 
t; he had grown to be as much a part of that institu- 
as the potted rubber plant in the bay window or the 
3 bed in his room. At thirty, it looked as if Wilbur 
e1y had let himself be filed away in the great card 
logue of life. His card read: 


‘nny, Wilbur; 30 yrs. old; $37.50 per week; asst. to 
gager; commuter on the 8:08; human cauliflower. 


wuliflowers are popularly supposed to lead a tranquil 
jience; they bask in the sun and worry not, nor reck 
of the morrow; their wants are simple, for they de- 
a1 little of life as they placidly pursue the even tenor of 
« ways. No turbulent rebellion stirs their mild bosoms. 
h is why they are cauliflowers. Wilbur missed being a 
ct specimen of cauliflower. One thing—one thing 
9:—disturbed the calm of his existence. He had some- 
i; no cauliflower has a right to have—an ambition. 
]: did not aspire to lead armies in battle; he did not 
21 for a steam yacht; he had no pressing wish to scale 
oitains, shoot elephants or write the great American 
yl. No; his ambition was, like his life, a modest one; 
cet to him it was very real, very burning. What Wilbur 
51 y pined to do was to eat a second egg at breakfast. 
‘\at, to him, was the gesture magnificent. It was a ges- 
rof luxury, of escape, of defiance. For in a dim way 
jur had come to realize that he had been pigeonholed 
, fe. His was not a grim pigeonhole, perhaps, but a 
g nhole none the less. There were times when this irked 
n lmost unendurably. He couldn’t 
ee entirely, he reasoned; but 
ise could do: He could show that 
ginholes do not a prison make; 
» ‘uld demonstrate, to himself, if 
tio the world, that a free heart 
‘beat in his blue-serge bosom. 
rome years his mind had played 
tthe idea of eating a second egg 
r -eakfast until it had become a 
tii, almost an obsession. To him, 
asecond egg became a symbol of 
ye\tion. Now there was a reason 
r js. 
Biakfast at Mrs. Collop’s began 
730 precisely, promptly, sharply, 
r e was a precise, prompt, and— 
tl oceasion warranted it—sharp 
dy) In her lexicon 7:30 meant 
3(-just that. Wilbur Penny, by 
mating all waste motion, had just 
no eat his matutinal fruit, toast, 
‘and one egg—one only—before 
ar ag at top speed for the station 
die 8:08. He had gauged his time 
ee second and he caught the 
ioy a plucked eyebrow. Tostop 
‘second egg meant to miss the 
§and that meant—well, some- 
in'too awful to contemplate. In 
wiving nightmares Wilbur did 
/imes miss the 8:08, and woke 
ving, dampened by the dew of 
tri, And yet always prodding his 
in was that exigent desire to con- 
ma second egg; not a Sunday 
£, or yet a hastily bolted week- 
Vg; that was in the realm of the 
aable; but a dignified, leisurely 
colegg,a slowly relished egg that 
(need to the world, “See? What 
I refortime?” Inhis daydreams 
Tearsed the scene. His first egg 
Is:d, he pushed back the egg cup 
d a distinct unhurried voice ad- 
Sd the waiter. 
“ell, Sam, I think I’ll have a 
col egg. Three minutes, please.” 
H could see the astounded ex- 
on on the ebon face of Sam; he 
ul hear Mrs. Collop’s gasp; he 
jul see the envy and admiration 
‘tl other one-egg boarders. Then 
le |g came and he ate it, slowly, 
pra’ as if it were the last 
g 
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the world. He knew it would 
orosia and nectar to him; that 
iid have a spiritual savor no 
'stgg could possibly have. He 
Ou finish it, every last atom of it, 
id/hen—then he woke from his 
‘yam. Second eggs were not for 
ics he. They were for the suc- 
Ss] men—the 8:40 men. Between 
im id them were mountains. 

Micomb, the noil king, old A. 


pink granite was the face of a man who had a second egg if 
he wanted it, or a third, or a fourth, if the spirit moved him. 
Sometimes of an evening Wilbur strolled past the estate of 
Mr. Millicomb, down by the river, a vast Italian palazzo, 
all pergolas, piazzas, and yew trees clipped to look like 
roosters. On these walks Wilbur pondered about life and 
wondered what makes some men A. G. Millicombs and 
others Wilbur Pennys. Luck, he thought; sheer, blind luck. 
You had it or you didn’t have it. Old A. G. had it. Had he 
not started as a poor lad without a single noil to his name? 
Look at him now! The noils he sold in a single year would 
reach from Maine to Florida. 

How did A. G. bridge the gap and leap.from the 8:08 to 
the 8:40? From one egg to two? Wilbur wondered. Was it 
luck? Wilbur sighed. Here he was, he thought, a fly caught 
on the industrial fly paper; it was hardly worth while 
buzzing and trying to pull away. Wilbur had never been 
inside the mansion of his employer, but in his mind’s eye, 
he pictured it. White marble walls, probably, and tapes- 
tries; statues everywhere. And on the walls, mottoes— 
framed mottoes; for old A. G. had one hobby, and that was 
wall mottoes. He believed in signs, and every month 
caused to be printed in bold black letters pithy aphorisms, 
which were then tacked above the desks of his many 
minions. The signs puzzled Wilbur. Good sense in them, 
he admitted, but how did they apply to him? 


Do It Now 
Thus one sign. 
“Do what now?” Wilbur queried, of himself. 


Don’t Miss Your Train.”’ 


“Well, Good Night, Mr. Penny. 
“‘Well, Good Night,’’ He Said, and Then Saw Her Swallowed Up by the Subway 


CARRY THE MESSAGE TO GARCIA 


“Where’s Garcia? Never heard of the place,” 
Wilbur. ‘‘Besides, what message have I to carry?” 


said 


Don’T SPOIL THE SHIP FOR A PENNY’S WORTH OF TAR 


“Sound,” said Wilbur. ‘But I don’t see how it applies 
to me and the noil game.” 

It was cold that winter morning. Wilbur Penny quivered 
into his clothes and dispatched his wonted hasty breakfast. 

““A second egg would have tasted great this morning,” 
he lamented as he trudged swiftly through thesnow station- 
ward and hopped aboard the 8:08 along with the other 8:08 
men in three-year-old overcoats and last year’s galoshes. 

“T’ll bet,” said Wilbur, “‘that old A. G. is getting up 
now. I'll bet he’ll have two eggs this morning. Lucky 
stiff!’’ He sighed. 

He was brushing the snow from his coat in the entrance 
hall of the Noil Building when Esther March came by, her 
cheeks pink from the tingling weather. He returned her 
smile shyly and agreed that, yes, it was a snappy day all 
right. As they rode up to the eighteenth floor in the ele- 
vator, Wilbur felt a powerful urge to ask her to have dinner 
and go to the theater with him that evening. He could 
catch the 11:55 to Oakhurst, he reflected. But a sudden 
humble dumbness assailed him. 

Instead he found himself saying, “‘ Yes, it certainly is a 
cold day. Oak River is full of ice.’’ 

When she had left him to go to her desk in the presi- 
dential office, he cursed his lack of enterprise. What did 
she care whether Oak River was full 
of ice or goldfish? For that matter, 
what did he care? Too late! 

“Aw, what’s the use?” he said, 
sharpening a pencil with a mild fe- 
rocity. “I’mahuman zero. No luck. 
Never had any. Never will. Now, 
one of those 8:40 fellows would have 
spoken right up and said, ‘May I 
have the pleasure, Miss March, of 
your company at the theater this eve- 
ning?’ And she’d have said yes—to 
him. But me—an 8:08 guy, what 
chance have I with a peach like her? 
No earthly—a stick-in-the-mud like 
me. I wish ——”’ 

He was stopped in the midst of a 
gray train of thought by the sight of 
a new sign over his desk—old A. G.’s 
latest. He read the words slowly: 


For want of a nail a shoe was lost. 
For want of a shoe the horse was lost. 
For want of a horse the general was 
lost. 
For want of a general the battle was 
lost. 
For want of a battle a country was 
lost. 
Little Things Count! 


He read the sign a second time. 

“Words,” said Wilbur Penny. ‘A 
lot of words.” 

Then he attacked his work. When 
he was working, Wilbur forgot to 
worry about himself. To him, the 
vending of noils was more absorbing 
than any cross-word puzzle. Some- 
times as he bustled through the day, 
keeping the Millicomb engine func- 
tioning at top speed, solving intricate 
noil problems, he permitted himself 
to think that he was a pretty darn 
good noil man. 

He walked as far as the Subway 
station with Esther March that eve- 
ning. 

“Cold, isn’t it, Mr. Penny.” 

“Must be down to zero,” he opined. 

“‘T like winter.”’ 

**So do I.” 

““Summer’s nice too.” 

“Yes, summer’s nice. Soisspring.”’ 

“Yes; and fall, when the leaves 
are turning.”’ 

“Yes, I love the fall.” 

A silence of a dozen steps. Then 
he heard her saying, ‘‘You never 
stay in town evenings, do you?” 

“No—that is—well, sometimes I 
do.” 

“Doyou like to go to the theater?” 

Wilbur Penny gave a start and 
looked at her queerly, as if he sus- 
pected her of clairvoyance. 

““No—that is—yes, sometimes. It 
all depends.” 

(Continued on Page 170) 


Fore and Aft Along the Narrow Decks of 
the Trawler Where All Her Work is Done 


LONG, low, narrow, rusty craft 
A lying at an East Boston dock, 
like an oversize ocean-going tug 
with two masts, her scant deck space 
cluttered with all sorts of gear. This 
is the steam trawler Ocean, 97 tons 
net, Capt. Augustus Briand, and 
we are going out on her this Friday 
afternoon to see how otter trawl- 
ing is done—the quantity-production 
method of fishing. 

Comparatively a new way of going 
fishing, for us. Across the Atlantic, port 
the British have more than three 
thousand steam trawlers at work all 
year round, and the French build 
them as large as fifteen hundred tons, 
while the Danes, Germans and others 
are in the trawling game. But Capt. 
Frederick William Wallace, the fish- 
erman’s novelist, estimates that no 
more than sixty vessels, none above 
two hundred tons, make up the whole 
fleet fishing by this method out of 
Boston and New York. 

It’s a grand way to catch fish regu- 
larly in quantities large enough to 
supply any demand, but our appetite for ocean fish is still 
local, and has thus far been taken care of adequately by 
nets set offshore and hook-and-line fishermen going out to 
the Banks. More than half the fish landed in Boston are 
eaten up by the people who live near by, and this is true of 
fish shipped into New York from the Long Island and New 
Jersey shore fisheries. 


Quantity Methods Applied to Fishing 


HE rest of the country wants seafood. In the first three 

days of the Democratic convention in New York last 
summer, visitors ate up all the lobsters and soft-shell crabs 
in the market, and made heavy inroads on other marine 
fare. The inlander orders ocean fish whenever he comes 
to tidewater, as something characteristic, and because he 
is confident that it will be fresh. When the fishing industry 
has gone further with its new method of distributing ocean 
fish to inland people in the form of dressed cuts wrapped 
in parchment paper, our trawler fleet will grow, and the 
catch be comparable with the quantity production of fish 
in European waters. The English trawlers go out and fish 
continuously, packing their catch in boxes with ice, to be 
picked up every day or two and carried to market by fast 
steamers. The French trawlers make voyages of several 


PHOTOS. BY COURTESY OF FISHING GAZETTE, N. Y. C. 
The Forward Otter Board Coming Up. 


Forward Deck are Four Plank Bins, Knee High, Known as Checkers. The 
Photograph Shows a One Checker Catch Which is Considered a Smali Haul 
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months to the American Banks, salting down their fish. 
There are now so many trawlers after the fish on the 
Doggerbank that the British are trawling in the White 
Sea, around Iceland, in the Bay of Biscay, off the coast 
of Northern Africa, and are preparing to send trawlers 
the size of small liners on seven-thousand-mile voyages 
to the coast of South America, where excellent fishing 
grounds are found around the Falkland Islands and 
Cape Horn. 

“Take your oldest clothes, because you will want to 
throw them away afterward—they’ll reek of. fish,” I 
was advised by those who know the fishing industry. 
Rank libel! The Ocean had no more odor than a well- 
kept butcher shop, for her fish are cleaned and securely 
packed away in ice an hour or two after catching, and 
the offal and scrap are promptly washed overside. 

“Better wait until.the captain tells you to come 
aboard,” advised Mudge, the company’s marine man- 
ager. ‘“‘He’s fixing a place for you to sleep; putting up 
some lace curtains, I think!”’ 

Over in Hoboken the German liners were formerly 
looked after by an official called the land~ captain. 
Mudge is land captain to a fleet of from five to fifteen 
of these trawlers, according to the time of year. In 
summer only a half dozen of them are out, but in winter 
all are busy. He has their icing and coaling, their 
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provisioning and repairing, their mishaps and troubles. 
Through his little office, papered with charts and curves, 
passes a constant procession of sea characters, with 
many a salt yarn to tell. 

At two o’clock there is a quiet stir around the dock, 
men jumping aboard and others climbing on the dock. 
Captain Gus beckons from the pilot house, and as I 
stumble over the rail and the trawl gear, with a suit- 
case, landlubber fashion, he casts off and begins backing 
out. We haven’t really got acquainted yet; I am won- 
dering what sort of two-fister the skipper may turn out 
to be, and he what kind of seasick dude the company 
has wished upon him this trip. 

“There is where you sleep,” he says, leading the way 
to a deck house abaft the pilot house. 

It has a single bunk and numerous lockers. Oilskins 
hang from pegs, and there is a clutter of charts, instru- 
ments, first-aid kit, cordage, rubber boots and other 
sea gear, with a telltale compass in the ceiling over the 
bunk. For a trawler captain must be fisherman, navi- 
gator, doctor and various other things in the run of his 
day’s work. Outside the door a nice new galvanized 
iron bucket—room and bath aboard an otter trawler, 
where space is carefully figured to avoid waste. This is 
the captain’s own berth. The lace curtains are not in 
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evidence, but he has given it up to the passenger, andj 
bunk watch and watch with the chief engineer. ,| 
matter of fact, when we begin fishing one watch in twe) 
four hours will have to be enough sleep for the skippi 
They say that no fisherman pulling out ever sets o 
his course without backing to the sun. His bow ma 
pointed directly eastward to Georges Bank, but he 
circle around until the sun is over the stern, following; 
vague tradition of luck. We get off eastward, at full g 
ten knots an hour, because the sun is right astern, an\| 
soon passing the numerous islands that dot Boston Ha) 
It is as smooth as a ferry ride, and the passenger dj 
points the expectant crew by not being seasick. 
“Our last passenger was so glad to get back,’’ they} 
“he didn’t say good-by until he was on the dock!” 


The Great Otter Trawl q 
i te [ 
UPPER in the hot galley aft, where the surprised 
says, ‘“‘I didn’t know we had a extra man aboa! 
Broken sleep on a hard bunk that begins to roll a little; 
first night, relieved by smoking and gab with Jimmy D} 
the mate, in the dark pilot house as westeam along. At} 
next morning the cook pipes the breakfast call wi 
police whistle and fills the iron bucket with warm we 
“« All passengers must wash,” hesays; ‘‘ fishermen never) 
At ten o’clock we are on the nj 
west corner of Georges, one hur} 
and fifty miles out, lowering a1 
for the first time. : 
Not until the third day did Ir! 
get a mental picture of the tj 
Jimmy Doyle said that if it cou) 
flown in the air it would look }} 
bird, with the otter boards for we 
the net for a body, and the bag 
tail. We carry two trawls, but 
one is used at a time, the other || 
in reserve, and generally under, 
repairs. The trawl stretches 
tically the whole length of the v 
It begins and ends with a wel 
door slung fore and aft. These ¢) 
or otter boards, are made of y( 
pine, edged with strong iron stf 
attached to wire cables, and ha! 
frames, aptly called gallows, 
not in use. From them extend |i 
netting wings fifteen feet long; 
these are attached to the trawl pr! 
which is a net fifty or sixty feeti 
way—the body of our big bird,! 
its mouth open to gather in pl 
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+h everything that swims or lurks on the ocean bottom 

path ninety feet wide. When safely overboard without 

‘Is—and it is a job to get it down in the strong tide on 
Banks—it is towed astern about four miles an hour, at a. 
«th of from forty to seventy fathoms—roughly from two 
dred and fifty to four hundred feet. Wooden rollers pro- 
the foot rope at the bottom, and the otter boards act to 
€) the great trap open, an improvement on the obsolete 
en trawl, which was kept open by a piece of timber 
f or sixty feet long. Caught by the great mouth, the 
< pass into the large bag at the end. This bag is made of 
Yh stronger netting and protected against chafing on 

5ottom by raw cowhide—the hide of a steer just as it is 
ped off by the butcher. When you know that even 
) tough material eventually wears thin, you have some 
of the strain and stress put upon trawling gear. Asa 
iter of fact, though this is August and the weather 
| ously fair, we are going to have more than our share 
firief this trip, and get some idea of the hardships of 
ling in January, for the fish just now happen to be on 
at. bottom, fearfully destructive of trawls. 


Hard Work and Hearty Fare 


YER she goes, with much running fore and aft to 
straighten her out and see that no holes have been over- 
xed. First the bag, put over by hand because it is com- 
a tively light when empty; then the net and rollers, 
osed over by a steam winch; finally the doors are 
r)ped. Soundings are taken to determine the depth, steel 
aiss attached to the doors are paid out accordingly, and 
nly a third cable, known as the messenger, draws the 
0 cables together and shapes up the net for its work. 
se carry twenty-one men, including the wireless oper- 
t( captain and mate, chief and assistant engineers, three 
rjen, cook and twelve fishermen. The latter alternate 
1 x-hour watches of six men, and when trawling begins 
ne i is little rest for the fishermen, 
evuse it is carried on continuously 
ajand night with electric search- 
g's. When the work goes smoothly 
nivatch may sleep below while the 
thes clean and pack the fish in ice, 
uvhen nets are torn both watches 
ia be on deck twelve or fifteen 
o13 at a stretch, repairing the gear. 
ke your ideas of fishermen from 
nefiction writers—who, like the 
biliers of Western tales, mostly live 
1 /rooklyn+-and very likely you 
ic’. re them as incarnate devils, with 
n ith anda punch for every situa- 
at However, in real life the fisher- 
a isa decent, normal fellow, usu- 
lya country boy, and a good ship- 
1a. Mostly he comes from Nova 
cca or Newfoundland nowadays, 
ecise the web-footed Yankee no 
mr goes fishing, having a better- 
i factory job ashore. The Nova 
ecan is always called a Bluenose, 
heaark of his hard winters, while 
Nvfoundlander is popularly a New- 
e. Into their make-up there have 
| 


{ PHOTOS. BY COUKTESY OF FISHING GAZETT Y. 
Dressing Cod to be Put Dawe in the Ice and Maybe Sold Far Inland Before 


Mending the Nets—Every Minute’s Delay in Re« 
pairing the Trawl Means So Much Loss in Fishing Time 


gone French, Scotch, Irish, English and German strains. 
Seafarers for generations, they take to the water natu- 
rally, and by necessity, their native provinces having few 
shore resources. In most cases they are American citi- 
zens, living in Boston, though some come down to fish in 
the summer and- go back home in the winter. 

When the first trawler was sent out of Boston twenty 
years ago her owner brought over an experienced English 
captain to train the crew. He was the sort of fisherman an 
artist would have hired for a model, dressed in a reefer 
and sou’wester. An hour before sailing, well-dressed 
young fellows began coming aboard—in neatly fitting 
suits, white shirts and collars, patent-leather shoes and 
derbies. 

‘Who are these people—visitors?”’ asked the Briton. 

“No, that’s your crew!”’ said the owner; and the 
next trip the Britisher himself came aboard dressed 
like a business man. 

Fishing is hard dirty work. ‘We have the eight-hour 
day,’’ says the fisherman; “eight hours in the morning 
and eight in the afternoon!’’ But it is healthy, muscle- 
building labor, and the fisherman keeps it up and has 
plenty of reserve energy for pranks and jokes. 

And eat! The galley aboard a fishing vessel is an in- 
stitution, and the cook as important a personage as the 
captain. Down aft on the Ocean the galley had an 
enormous cookstove clear across one side, and a table 
seating a dozen men on the other. What poet was it 
who wrote something called Prayer and asked for ‘‘the 
common bread, sweetened by toil,’’ and so on? Let 
that poet get on the right side of the cook aboard a 
fisherman! This will be fairly easy, because the cook 
loves to have a stranger to listen to his tale of hardship 
and suffering—fifteen hours a day of steady work over 
the hot stove. Besides soups, chowders, roasts, steaks, 
chops, eggs, boiled meats and a dozen different vege- 
tables, the cook bakes several kinds of bread, with 


the Week is Out. At Left— 


johnnycake, sweet cakes, cookies, pies and puddings— 
practically everything that goes on the table—fresh 
every day. Besides three regular meals to which the 
men sit down and attack great pans and piles of food, 
they drop into the galley at any hour of the day or 
night for light refreshment, such as half a pie or a half 
dozen hard-boiled eggs—mugging up as it is called; 
what would be dropping into the delicatessen store 
ashore. They tell stories of dyspeptic landlubbers who, 
after one day out on a fishing vessel, forget all about 
their pills and powders and outstrip everybody as 
trenchermen. 

And fishermen eat fish! Two or three times a day 
the cook in his white apron goes forward to the checkers 
and picks out three or four flapping cod or a half dozen 
fresh haddock or sole. Besides fried, boiled and baked 
fish, chowder is a prime favorite, and might be better 
known ashore. It isn’t nearly so complicated as good 
clam chowder, being squares of fish about two inches, 
boiled with pieces of salt pork, potatoes, onions, milk 
and seasoning, preferably thyme. The housewife is 
directed to arrange butter crackers neatly around a 
serving dish and pour the chowder daintily over them. 
The cook aboard a trawler serves it in a four-quart agate- 
ware pan, and the fishermen daintily help themselves 


with a tin dipper. Another way in which fishermen love 
fish is corned, by pickling in light brine a short time—not 
long enough to become salty, but like corned beef in con- 
trast to salt beef. 

But we have been towing an hour and twenty minutes, a 
distance of about five miles. It is time to haul in the traw] 
and see what we have caught. 

The skipper sounds a short blast on the whistle to cal] 
the watch, signals the engineer to stop, and we haul in. 


A Two Checker Catch—Electric Searchs 
lights Illuminate the Deck at Night 


The messenger cable is knocked out, 
the fore and aft towropes come in 
over the steam winch, and in three or 
four minutes the doors emerge with a 
clatter. 

Then the footrope with its wooden 
rollers appears alongside and is 
hoisted aboard by the winch, and 
the watch, in rubber boots and oil- 
skins, tackle the hard wet job of drag- 
ging the net in overside with hand 
hooks. Itis foul with seaweed, sponge 
or coral from the bottom, and a few 
fish caught by the gills come with it. 

Keen eyes are on the lookout to 
sight the bag. 

“‘T hope she isn’t tore up,” says 
Jimmy Doyle, who is a bit of a pessi- 
mist. 

The Catch 


HERE she is,”’ says the skipper, 

pointing out to the passenger an 
indistinct blue-white patch in the 
water a hundred feet from the side. A 
moment later bubbles rise as the fish 
near the surface. They are alive and 
swimming, which lightens the strain on the bag; if they 
were dead the weight might break it. 

“‘T see two checkers,”’ estimates the skipper. 

“T see a hole!’’ says Jimmy Doyle, reaching for a netting 
needle. 

On each side of the deck forward there are four plank 
bins, knee-high, known as the checkers, and by these the 
catch is measured. One checker is a small haul, two check- 
ers quite satisfactory, three extra good, and four exceptional. 

Hand over hand the net comes in until the heavier ma- 
terial of the bag is reached. This is folded over, gripped 
with tackle, and swung aboard by the winch. In she comes, 
with a deluge of brine and a lively flapping, a bag of fish 
fifteen feet high and ten feet in diameter, holding two or 
three tons of live sea food. 

The bottom of the bag is untied by a fisherman who 
crawls beneath it, a dripping job; you imagine what it is 
like in January with a snowstorm raging on the Banks. 
In boots, oilskins,and tarpaulin he disappears under the 
wet cordage and cowhide, staggering back a minute later 
in a perfect avalanche of fish. They pour out into the 
checkers, and come to his waist, and his mates stand ready 
to gaff any cat there may be in the catch, tossing it into the 
scuppers, where it can dono harm. For the marine catfish — 
(Continued on Page 174) 
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“You Never Worked in a Brickyard,’ Says He. 
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thing trickier in the grandmother line I’d like 

to hear the plans and specifications. Honest, 
I’m gettin’ new angles on her right along, and so far 
as I can see I ain’t got her near sketched in yet; 
which goes to show that you can’t size up any party off- 
hand without stubbin’ your toe. 

Why say, when she first picked me up at the agency and 
signed me on as shuffer I had her listed as just a simple 
freaky-dressed old girl who’d drifted in from some flag 
station with a wad of lucky money that she didn’t know 
what to do with—one that wasn’t much deeper’n the paint 
on a license tag and could be outguessed with both eyes 
shut. And look what she’s pulled on me. We starts out for 
a little visit to her son-in-law’s, eases into a hunt for a 
missin’ granddaughter, and winds up with her takin’ a 
studio in Greenwich Village, gettin’ her hair bobbed, 
wearin’ arty costumes, and livin’ incog as Mrs. Gillan so 
she can get chummy with the girl who has left home be- 
cause she’d soured on the gay life and thought she wanted 
to paint pitchers. And then, instead of reformin’ the way- 
ward Stella and leadin’ her back to her own fireside, what 
does Ma Gowdy do but get sold on this Village thing her- 
self, start smokin’ cigarettes, and go daubin’ away with 
paints as strong as the next one. Then here she’s gone for 
weeks, seein’ Stella constant, and never lettin’ on how she 
was any relation at all. Anything simple about that? 
I ask you. 

She develops other odd quirks. About usin’ the car, for 
instance. First off I had it about as soft as jobs come, 
never reportin’ before two P.M., and only three or four 
times a week, makin’ a little run out in Jersey or maybe 
over to Staten Island, generally with Ma Gowdy and Stella 
on the back seat, but sometimes that Rita Rosenberg party 
is asked to go along. She’s the dark girl in the first-floor 
studio, you know; the one who stages the wild parties at 
times and does sculpin’ on the side. 

I tried tellin’ Ma Gowdy she ought to let me take her on 
some of them drives up through Westchester County, past 
Van Cortlandt Park and on to Scarsdale and White Plains 
and through the Pelhams; but that meant eight or ten 


Vai gotta hand it to Ma Gowdy. If there’s any- 
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miles of city drivin’ each way, and she’s still skittish about 
bein’ in heavy traffic. Once, though, when we was comin’ 
back from a trip up in the north end of New Jersey, I per- 
suades her to let me make the Dyckman Street crossin’ 
instead of takin’ a chance of a long wait at a downtown 
ferry, and on account of some streets bein’ torn up we got 
shunted off so I had to come slap down Broadway and 
across Times Square. It’s near seven o’clock and the 
dinner rush is on, and we got tangled up in a couple of 
jams that was beauts. Ma Gowdy never lets out a squeal, 
even when our rear bumper was rammed by a truck; but 
when I’d wormed a way through and landed her safe in 
Macdougal Alley she sighs relieved. 

“T never thought you could do it, Rusty,” says she; 
“but you did, didn’t you?”’ 

“Oh, that!”’ saysI. ‘Say, you ought to get mixed up in 
one of them eleven P.M. snarls when all the theaters are 
lettin’ out—specially on a wet night. Then I could show 
you some drivin’.” 

She don’t say anything at the time, but it ain’t more’n a 
couple of days later when she says, after we’ve finished a 
quiet country run, ‘‘Come back about half past ten, Rusty, 
and we’ll pretend we’ve been to the theater.” 

She slips out alone for the excursion, and I took her 
through the worst of it, doublin’ back and forth among the 
one-way streets up in the Forties, nosin’ the new coupé in 
where the taxis was thickest, jockeyin’ for position when 
the lights went against me, makin’ left turns where it didn’t 
look as though you could crowd a car into the rollin’ stream, 
and givin’ her all the thrills. Blamed if the old girl don’t 
take it without a murmur. 

““Wasn’t that exciting!” says she. “I did hold my 
breath a few times, and all the while we were dashing down 
between those L-road pillars I had my eyes shut, but I 
wasn’t half as scared as I thought I should be.” 

“You did fine,” says I. ‘‘What’s the big idea, though?” 
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““No,’? Says She, ““But I Lived Next Door to One for More Than Thirty Years’’ 


“Oh, I just wanted to see if I could do it,” 
she. ‘‘And the next rainy evening we'll take 

Well, we did. I expect she told the girl somet 
about wantin’ to see what the theater district lo 
like at night or fed her some such excuse. 
she came along, puffin’ a cigarette jaunty, and half 
the old lady for workin’ up such a nutty hunch. 
Stella’d been used to drivin’ her own car before 
home, but not in any such messy traffic as I t 
into. And I’ll say it was some sloppy evenin’. 
was comin’ in heavy showers, and at times it dr 
the coupé top so hard you could hardly hear. yo 
horn. But I had chains on the rear wheels and th 
matic windshield cleaner goin’, and the fore and 2 
was bitin’ when I needed ’em. 

And you know what the sucker district looks lik 
that hour, with thirty or forty theaters turnin’ loc 
crowds all at once—exits clogged with people vy 
how they’ll get home, men dashin’ out after taxis 
commuters scuttlin’ here and there, umbrella 
sellin’ out at faney prices, subway entrances mobb 
every one-way street packed four deep with | 
honkin’ cars, while Broadway is jammed solid. 
‘where you get crumpled fenders and lose hub caps 

I starts in at Forty-second and Fifth, works thr If 
Highth, then up a block or so, heads across for Sixt 
on, and if there’s gummier goin’ anywhere in the ¢ 
I’ve never met it. You gotta watch out for light 
your ear for whistles, and keep your eye peeled f 
from the traffic cop’s hand, and at the same time 
jay walkers and fight off them hard-boiled taxi dri 
hoggin’ your position. But I’ve piloted a meter 
self, you know, and I got wise to all them little ti 
sides, I’m usin’ a motor that’s tuned to a hair a 
away like a scared rabbit, so when I’d get the 
we’d make some peppy dashes. It’s a sporty 
right, and of course it looks a lot riskier from the : 
than it does from the front. We did have a f 
shaves, at that. But never a yip from Ma Gow 
just sits tight and seems to be havin’ the time of 
The only gasps let out came from Stella. 


| 
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Joesn’t this make you awfully nervous, Mother 
ijn?” she asks. 

yh, a little,” says Ma Gowdy, “‘but it’s so thrilling to 
slixed up in allthismad scramble. Don’t you think so?” 
’m getting a kick out of it, all right,’ admits Stella. 
[ope we don’t do a crash, though, and end our drive in 
yjnbulance.” 
4 don’t think of such things,” says Ma Gowdy. “I’m 
wig too good a time watching the people.” 

‘ou’re a wonder,” says the girl. ‘“‘I—I wish I had a 
allmother like you.”’ 
‘Verhaps you have,”’ says Ma Gowdy. 
Wil, after that she makes it a reg’lar feature, and two or 
nights a week we starts on one of these merry excur- 
»} sometimes with Stella and then again with other 
ials from the Alley that lets on to be yearnin’ for ex- 
dent. Gets to be a real fan, makes an outdoor sport of 
id does her entertainin’ this way. Believe me, we 
ded some of them arty Villagers the thrill of a lifetime, 
o|nd a couple of ’em didn’t get over it for days. All of 
hit works up quite a reputation for Ma Gowdy. I hear 
elgot to callin’ her Mother Gilpin, from some old gag 
gier, and on account of her ownin’ about the only car 
t: Alley she’s more or less popular. They starts askin’ 
r) their rummy studio tea fights, rings her in on dinner 
rs, and even includes her in some of their weird 
aerade stunts where, accordin’ to all accounts, they 
out go the limit. 
5 if they thought they was gonna get her pink in the 
shey had another guess. Nothing seems to faze her. 
el<etches out for me a few of the midnight doin’s, and 
stihuckles over ’em. One day she complains a little 
0} bein’ stiff in the knee joints. 
*/ touch of rheumatism, I’m afraid, Rusty,” says she. 
.s a Witch of Endor last night.” 
‘‘ which?’’ says I. 
“0,” says she. “A witch; w-i-t-c-h, with a ¢ in it; 
djo stockings on my legs. I danced a jig too. I’m 
i to be a frisky old woman, Rusty.” 


ell,” says I, “I don’t know of any who can get away 
it better. 
n’? ” 
3] shakes her gray bobbed head. “As an artist,” says 
, I fear I am the Village joke. They don’t take my 


How you comin’ on with your pitcher 


. 


painting very seriously. 
laugh at my efforts.” 

“Say, don’t you let ’em kid you,” says I. “You ain’t 
doin’ a bit worse than a lot of the others. You couldn’t. 
And if you find any fun in daubin’ with paints ——” 

“T do, Rusty,” says she. “I’m getting fun out of a good 
many things now, but more from trying to paint than any- 
thing else. And I shall keep at it, of course, and let them 
laugh.” 

“Miss Stella don’t give you the heehaw, does she?” I 
asks. 

“Not exactly,” says Ma Gowdy, “but I’m sure she 
thinks my style rather old-fashioned. You see, the new 
method is not to paint things as one sees them, but as they 
make you feel. That’s what the Modernists, as they call 
themselves, try to tell me. But I don’t understand. I just 
paint what I remember—the old lilac bushes by the front 
door of a June morning, cows standing in the shade at 
noontime, men firing the brick ovens at night or wheeling 
clay up out of the pits. Silly pictures, I know, but they’re 
all I’ve got in my head, and it’s like being back on the farm 
again when I try to put them on canvas. And it doesn’t 
matter. Stella’s the one who must do something big. 
They’re rather hopeful for Stella.”’ 

Course, they would be; specially them pie-faced cuckoos 
with the long stringy hair and the flowin’ black tied, for 
they’re either givin’ her lessons or hope to. And there’s 
one or two of them birds I don’t like the looks of at all. 
They got bad eyes, and while Stella’s no innocent little 
kid, they ain’t just the kind of men she ought to have 
hangin’ around, if I’m any judge. But Ma Gowdy sticks 
fairly close, too, I notice, and for all she’s such a folksy old 
girl I expect she don’t miss many tricks. 

But when the studio bunch go visitin’ around it’s always 
Stella’s stuff that they do most of their gabbin’ about. 
I’ve seen ’em stand off and squint at her pitchers solemn 
through their fingers, and shift the skylight screens, and 
nod their heads approvin’ as they got off their patter about 
color values and mass handlin’ and true feelin’. Honest, 
though, I never could make head or tail of her things. 
Some looks like she’d tried to paint a heap of wooden 
blocks that had got arranged into the shape of men and 
women—square faces with no ears or necks, bodies like 
packin’ boxes, and feet that might have been chopped out 


I am quite sure most of them 
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with an ax, and all in vivid colors that ‘most made you 
blink. As if she’d done ’em durin’ a bad dream. Almost 
gave me the willies to look at ’em. But to hear them nuts 
talk you’d think she’d turned out something worth puttin’ 
in a gold frame. Yet when they drifted into Ma Gowdy’s 
studio all they could see was a pan of doughnuts or half of 
an apple pie. Oh, maybe they’d glance at what she had on 
the easel, but as like as not they’d nudge each other and 
shake their silly heads. 

That’s what got me kinda sore. ’Course, Ma Gowdy’s 
an antique, and Miss Stella’s a fresh-faced young thing 
with stunnin’ eyes and neat ankles. But the old girl had 
got so she could paint real pitchers of things. Anyway, 
you didn’t have to guess what it was all about, and some of 
them pieces reminded me of views I’d seen myself. There 
was one of some brickmakers squattin’ in the sun eatin’ 
lunch—just as natural as life. Why, you could see the wet 
clay on their boots and the cold coffee in the bottle. ’Course, 
the way they was drawn might have been sort of crude, 
and maybe the colors wasn’t quite right, but you could tell 
at a glance what it was meant for. Might not be just the 
thing anybody would want to hang on a wall, and likely it 
wasn’t arty, but it ain’t near such a crazy stab as most of 
them was makin’; to my mind anyway. And I didn’t 
figure how they could list her stuff as comic. They did, 
though, and it was plain Stella agreed with ’em, although 
she kinda humored Ma Gowdy along as if she thought her 
paintin’ wasn’t doin’ anybody any harm. 

[ll admit it ain’t anything for a shuffer to get mixy over, 
but some way the longer I know Ma Gowdy the more I feel 
like I was one of the fam’ly and the stronger I root for her. 
Which accounts for what I started with this little Miss Sob 
Sister that I meets up with a week or so later. ’Course, 
that ain’t her real name, but I don’t know what I did with 
the card she slipped me that first afternoon. 

You see, I was stallin’ around the downstairs entrance to 
this ex-stable joint that’s been made into a studio buildin’, 
waitin’ for Ma Gowdy to show up from some marketin’ 
expedition she’d gone on, when along comes a quiet-dressed 
young lady with big serious eyes and about the kissingest 
little mouth I ever saw. Not that I’m generally on the 
lookout for such things, but in this case you couldn’t help 
noticin’ lips like that. Reg’lar pair of rosebuds that almost 

(Continued on Page 78) 
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HOUGH my friends 
I [\were now convinced 

that I had at least a 
chance of becoming a cham- 
pion some day, I was sure 
that I ought to be a little 
bit heavier before taking on 
any more important fights. 
Luckily, the directors of the 
Olympic Club, where I had 
spent the happiest days of 
my youth, took it into their 
heads just then to ask me 
to become instructor. This 
solved my problem, for if I 
signed up I would be com- 
pelled to be on hand every 
day, developing myself for 
the time when I should 
go into pugilism for 
keeps. 

The bargain was struck 
and I taught boxing at this 
club every day for about a 
year. 

I had not been in this po- 
sition long when the papers 
announced that the great 
negro fighter, Peter Jack- 
son, was coming from Aus- 
tralia to San Francisco. He 
was at that time considered 
without an equal as a boxer 
anywhere in the world. 
Shortly after his arrival 
someone brought him 
around to the club and I 
was introduced to him. 

A very trivial incident, 
harmless in itself, aroused 
this great fighter’s animos- 
ity toward me. It seems 
that right after being intro- 
duced to me he asked where 
“Young” Mitchell’s place was. I told him, and he in- 
quired, “‘Are you going up that way?” 

I said ‘‘No,” for, as it happened, I really intended going 
in another direction. 

Only a short time after he had left, the man whom I 
had wanted to see at a place at a considerable distance from 
“Young” Mitchell’s dropped in the club and our busi- 
ness was transacted there. Forgetting all about having 
told Jackson that I was not going up that way, I then 
started toward “Young” Mitchell’s, and as luck would 
have it, ran into Jackson coming back. I was about to go 
up and speak to him, when he gave me a funny look and 
a very stiff bow. Something was the matter! I didn’t 
realize for several hours afterward what in the world it 
was. Then it finally dawned on me that possibly he 
thought I had declined to walk with him because he was 
colored. 

Bad feeling grew out of this little incident; and since 
he had been brought over here by the California Athletic 
Club, the professional club, rival of the Olympic Club, 
naturally the members of the former didn’t try to heal this 
injury to his pride. Then, too, they had never got over the 
last Choynski fight. 


Matched With Peter Jackson 


OT long after his arrival Jackson made his first appear- 
ancein San Francisco, boxing with a local heavyweight, 

Jack Sullivan. I attended the bout with a chap, Billy Dick 
by name, who, I had always thought, was a friend of mine. 

As we both sat watching Jackson, Dick asked, ‘‘ What 
do you think of him?”’ 

“Well,” I replied, “he’s a very clever man, but no 
eleverer than I am.” 

Following this bout, I ran into Jackson on several differ- 
ent occasions and he never paid the least attention to me. 

One day I stopped at the California A. C., and there 
were six or eight fellows in a group, Jackson among them. 
I shook hands with everybody; but Jackson didn’t offer 
his hand, nor did I offer mine. 

Some fellow spoke up and said, “‘Why, you know Peter, 
Jim!”’ 

I said, ‘“Yes; but there’s something the matter with 
him; I don’t know what it is.”’ 

One of the other fellows turned to Jackson. 

“‘Peter,” he said, ‘““what’s the trouble between you and 
Jim?”’ 

“He’s been talking about me,”’ Jackson declared. 
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“ Anything I’ve said behind your back I’m not afraid to 
say to your face,’’ I told Jackson. ‘“‘What’s been repeated 
to you?”’ 

“You said,’’ he replied, “‘that I was overrated.” 

I tried to recollect any such speech, and at first couldn’t; 
but suddenly it dawned on me that the only time I had 
ever said anything at all like that was the night I first saw 
him box. So Billy Dick must have repeated my remark, 
“He’s no cleverer than I am,” and stretched it. 

So I said, “‘ Yes, in a way, I made that remark; but it 
was never meant to be repeated to you, as I thought I was 
expressing my private opinion to a friend. What I really 
said, though, was that I didn’t think you were any cleverer 
than I.” 

Well, somehow he got hot under the collar over this 
harmless statement and said, ‘‘Why don’t you fight me 
then?”’ 

“Maybe I will some day,”’ I replied. 

“What do you mean—some day?” 

“I’m not quite big enough for you yet, but if ever I can 
put on a few pounds I’ll be after you.” 

“Tt can’t be too soon for me,”’ he replied. ‘‘I’d just like 
to give you a good licking!” 

“You'll have that chance, all right,’’ I answered, and in 
a few minutes left the club, more determined than ever to 
acquire the needed weight. 

Jackson spent the months following meeting all the 
heavyweights they could rake up out in California. In 
rapid succession he defeated George Godfrey, the colored 
heavyweight from Boston, Patsy Cardiff and Joe Mc- 
Auliffe; then toured through the country toward the 
Kast, licking some more; and even went over to England, 
cleaning up everything in sight in the British Isles. Flushed 
with his triumphs, he returned to America and wanted to 
fight John L. Sullivan. But the champion drew the color 
line. 

All through this period I was up in the club, working 
away, developing myself and trying for extra poundage, 
and not neglecting to see Jackson each time he fought in 
the vicinity. 

While he was training for his fight with the famous Joe 
McAuliffe, the latter’s backers asked me to box with Joe 
at the training quarters because he was in need of a fast 
man to work with. So I went out one day to box with him, 
and he would not allow anyone in the room. We were 
there all alone—and I knocked him all over the place. A 
few weeks later—this was in 1891—Jackson fought Mc- 
Auliffe and defeated him. During the fight I watched 
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r| 
every move of the}j 
negro and figured o; 
system of fighting hij} 
which I might ha» 
look-in. | 
At last, one happy 1h 
I mounted the scales 
found to my deligt 
weighed 172 pou 
stripped, and the thig} 
flashed across my mill 
now was the time to }} 
a jump up that pued 
ladder right to the to) 
“Sullivan will not ¢ 
Peter Jackson,” I arguit 
myself; “Jackson hai 
feated practically ¢by 
well-known heavyweiit} 
America, Australian 
England. No one of pin 
nence will take hing 
Now is my chance!” | 
At the same time 4 
called that a meeting |tl 
directors of the Caliin 
Athletic Club was ‘bike 
for that evening, and, ¢ 
ing quickly, I went (ith 
phone and called wth 
secretary. 
“Are the directors): 
their meeting?’ I ingre 
“This is Corbett.”’ Htol 
me they were sitting ivan 
I explained my reasi( { 
the call. “They havejee 
wanting me to fight et 
Jackson for some tin,” 
declared, “‘and I’ve jad 
up my mind I'll fight m 
“Wait a minute,” } 
plied. “I’d better spk 
the president.” , 
The president, Lam Fulder, came to the phone id 
repeated what I had said to the secretary. f 
“*Will you come down to the directors’ meeting at oe 
he asked. 
“Yes,” I replied, and hurried on down. : 
Into the room I went and told them I wouldi 
Jackson at their club, but they’d have to put up the h; 
purse that had ever been offered anywhere in the wo! 
$10,000 purse—and one and all nearly dropped dea} 
“Why,” they shouted when they’d got back sufi 
breath, ‘‘Corbett, you’re crazy!” | 
“Not on your life,’ I said. “I’m all right at th 
Now listen here and I’ll show you folks something.’ A! 
I explained my plan, by which each man who wand 
see the fight must first join the club, paying the! 
$66.50. Those who were already members could be! 
a few dollars extra to see this special bout, and so tts 
I had named would be raised. | 


John L. at Twenty-six 


E ARGUED until three o’clock in the mornir. 
they finally gave in and agreed, and Jackson? 
were matched before that meeting broke up to figt 
finish, six months from that date, for $10,000, the t! 
purse ever offered up to that time. 
Then I took a trip down to New Orleans to sei] ! 
Dempsey and Bob Fitzsimmons, and after that ites 
went to New York. On my way back to San Franc0 
train for the Jackson fight I stopped off at Chicago, hi 
John L. Sullivan was appearing in a melodrama 
Honest Hearts and Willing Hands. 

I had seen him first when I was about fifteen yess 
and he was traveling through the country, offering! 
to anyone he couldn’t knock out in four rounds. 
very successful at this sort of game, and when he cile 
San Francisco I told the doorkeeper of the theater 
the champion was to appear, how crazy I was tos 
performance. Some folks never have been boys, 
doorkeeper had, and he sneaked me into the thez? 
four o’clock in the afternoon; and there I sat, in th™ 
balcony, until 10:30 at night, when he entered thi 
And there for the first time I saw the great John . 
conceived a boyish admiration for his fine physiqi® 
courage. ; 

From what I have read and heard, I imagine a 
ple picture Sullivan as stout, sluggish of motion, he” 
foot, always standing in one place, and equippe( 
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h aright-hand swing. This was never quite true 
»}im, though perhaps more nearly so in the latter 
yt of his ring career; but as I remember this 
Doe man at twenty-six years of age, he was about 
; feet ten and a half inches tall, weighing 200 
nds or so, stripped, and perfectly built. He had 
i¢t legs, a wonderful neck and shoulders—not too 
hk or badly proportioned—and was a terrific hit- 
eéwith both hands. In addition, he was pretty 
yk with his feet and hands and as fast a heavy- 
vzht as Jack Dempsey is today. 

|hat was John L. Sullivan when he was twenty- 
i: Mind you, I do not from the above description 
ain to give an idea that he was a highly skilled 
yor. He really was in the slugger class, and I 
162 often thought what a great slugging match a 
gt between John L. Sullivan and the present Jack 
)\apsey would have been if they only could have 
1 matched while each was in his prime. 

ime went along, while I, still an amateur, kept 
mmproving, until, a few years later—I must have 
61 about eighteen then—John L. Sullivan was 
niched to fight the ex-champion of the world, the 
ajnus Paddy Ryan, in San Francisco. Ishall never 
o/2t having dinner one evening with my dear old 
aier and mother and the rest of the family, and 
eing dad grow enthusiastic over a visit that after- 
o to Sullivan’s training quarters, where both he 
n'my mother had seen him go through his stunts. 
)e really grew quite excited as he talked, and 
nly even mother broke in. ‘‘Yes, and he shook 
alls with us!’ she said proudly, then told us all 
ejas'a very fine man. But little did they dream 
hi their son, sitting right at the table, was one day go- 
ig 0 take the crown away from the man they admired. 

few weeks later I saw the fight with Paddy Ryan. Of 
ose I was older and knew more about boxing than I had 
a; day I sneaked into the theater; and I spent more time 
e{ng points than in hero worship. Whatever put the 
néght into my youthful head I don’t know; but in my 
e:; I felt that with agility and science and a certain sys- 
that could be worked out, I could beat him some day. 
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A Blustering Champion 


ITH this one idea in mind, I think I took better care of 

‘my health than any boy that ever lived. I was con- 
‘i( tious about my exercise, going to bed early and getting 
iyroper rest, and following a careful diet. Sometimes I 
01 spend the whole afternoon walking out by the ocean 
nczetting whole lungfuls of fresh air, besides the exer- 
s¢ I was very abstemious, too, in my smoking, limiting 
iy lf to a couple of cigars a day. I never smoked ciga- 
tis. 

Iwas about this time that I cut down on drinking. Up 
) ion I had thought it was smart to go out with a lot of 
s\young men and stand up to the bar and drink, al- 
10h I never really liked it. 

‘d now at last, here in Chicago, had come my chance 
ret the great John L. Sullivan! So I sent a messenger 
\yover to the 
hiter with 
0} y and a note 
kg for a pri- 
a) box, but 
my Wakeley, 
Nv York sport- 
g nan, one of 
al van’s back- 
8, nt the ticket 
r box and also 
le oney back to 
e, ith word that 
ir Sullivan 
oul be pleased 
) Ive me as his 
1e} 

/ent over and 
it; alone in this 
Tiate box ; 
ating the per- 
Tiince. After 
lest act Sulli- 
inient for me 
id) was taken 
icito his dress- 
8iom. Hehad 
bole of whisky 
1 P table, and 
d/Villiamson, 
l€|\mous_ base- 
llblayer, then 
iththe Chicago 
ull lub, was sit- 
ngn the room 
ithhim. When 
enired, Sullivan 
olme by the 
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Corbett in a Friendly Bout With Charley Chaplin 


hand and it seemed as if he was trying to break it—a great 
stunt with him. Then he offered me a drink. I thanked 
him, but said I didn’t drink, and he growled out something 
that sounded pretty scornful, then remarked, ‘‘You’re 
matched to fight Jackson?” 

I nodded. 

“Well, you shouldn’t fight a negro!”’ 

“No one seems to want to take him on,’’ I explained, 
“and it’s a great chance for me to take a step up the 
pugilistic ladder.” 

Although Sullivan was nice to me, I knew he was trying 
to impress me with the fact that he would be a rough cus- 
tomer if I ever met him; but all the time I was laughing up 
my sleeve at all that ‘‘stuff.’”’ 

When the show was over I determined to leave, and held 
out my hand. 

“Good-by, Mr. Sullivan. I’m glad to have met you.” 

“Now wait,’’ he replied, with a gesture like some lord. 
“T have a hack outside and I’ll drive you downtown.” 

He was beginning to show the signs of all the liquor he 
had drunk and I felt I would really much rather get away 
and go tomy room. Nevertheless, when he insisted, I said, 
“All right,” and he pushed me into this hack. 

We must have stopped at ten saloons on the way 
downtown. Everybody knew him; crowds followed him 
everywhere. There was no doubt about his possessing a 
wonderful personality, and I think he was the most popular 


James J. Corbett While in Training for His Fight With Peter Jackson, 1891 
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pugilist that ever lived. Certainly his whole-hearted 
way took people, although he was very rough and 
blustering in his manner. 

When we reached the first saloon and walked into 
the place, as usual all gathered around Sullivan. He 
introduced me: ‘‘This young fellow’s Jim Corbett. 
He’s going to fight that fellow Jackson.”’ Then, after 
presenting me to the crowd in this way, he ordered 
drinks for the house and hit the bar with his fist, 
growling, ‘“‘I can lick any —— in the world!” 

Of course that made rather a fool out of me, as I 
was being talked about in the papers at the time as 
the coming champion; but I laughed it off and we 
went along another few blocks and stopped at an- 
other saloon. Again he walked up to the bar, intro- 
duced me, ordered a drink for the house, pounded 
his fist on the bar and swore, “‘I can lick any in 
the world!” 

He did this in four or five places on the way down- 
town and I was beginning to feel very much humili- 
ated, since it looked as if he was trying to belittle 
me. Atleast I felt that way. Finally hesaid, ‘“Now 
I'll take you down to Mat Hogan’s place.” 

Mat Hogan’s was one of the most popular cafés 
in Chicago and all the high-class sports hung out 
there—such men as Bill Pinkerton, the detective, 
Mike McDonald, the big politician, Max Blumenthal 
and Abe Levy; in fact, all the prominent sporting 
and race-horse men that figured in the papers thirty- 
odd years ago. 

I tried my best to get away from Sullivan, as I 
didn’t want to go in Hogan’s place and have him hit 
the counter with his fist before all those people and 
tell them he could lick any in the world—meaning me 
in particular. But I couldn’t make my escape, and he 
evidently thought he was making an impression on me be- 
cause I was so meek and taking it with a smile. But the 
smile was not on the level. Undoubtedly he figured to 
himself: ‘‘Here’s a young fellow coming on pretty fast. 
I may have to meet him in the ring some day and I might 
as well throw the fear of John L. into him now!”’ 


John L’s Bewilderment 


So I NOW made up my mind if he pulled that speech in 
Hogan’s place I was going to call him; and, of course, 
not knowing him very well, it was a very serious thing for 
me. But I determined that whatever happened I could not 
afford to have him make a fool out of me before all those 
well-known men of the sporting world. 

So we walked into Hogan’s, and after introducing me 
to alot of these people, once more he banged his fist on the 
counter and made the old boast, ‘‘I can lick any in 
the world,” this time looking at me with a particularly 
ferocious and contemptuous glance. 

I was pretty well worked up by this time. This doesn’t 
mean that I lost my temper, for I sometimes get excited 
over trivial things, but am very cool in crises, no matter 
how resentful I may feel. I looked him right in the eye 
and said, “Mr. Sullivan, you have made that remark 
several times in 
my presence this 
evening. You are 
the champion of 
the world and ev- 
erybody is sup- 
posed to think 
that you can whip 
any in the 
world. But I am 
in the same pro- 
fession as yourself 
and it’s hardly 
courteous, and I 
don’t want you to 
make that. remark 
in my presence 
again.” 

There we stood, 
each man in the 
room holding his 
breath, we holding 
each other’s eyes. 
I could see a 
wicked flash in his, 
but he couldn’t 
outstare me and 
he saw I wouldn’t 
cow. Coolly I 
watched the look 
of anger change to 
one of bewilder- 
ment. To think 
that this young 
kid had the nerve 
to call him before 

(Continued on 
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KNOW there is no past. No matter how the leaves 
I are turned, I know the book is never closed. As 

long as I think and am, I know there is no past, as 
long as there comes no blackness that makes me cease 
to think and cease to be. 
The past is no memory. I 
know better, far better than 
that. I know it, because 
the past is in me now. It 
moves and turns. It is still 
as living as nerve and flesh. 
It is the present and the 
future too. Itis what Iam, 
whatever I may be. I know 
it, and I’m not the only one 
who knows. Ask the others 
in that restless wide-eyed 
army who have touched the 
brand of Cain. 

Now that I’m nearly fin- 
ished and I try to tell the 
end, I know that nothing has 
gone; no, nothing. Once 
in the angle of a wall that 
surrounded a Roman gar- 
den a thousand years ago, 
I saw finger marks in the 
mortar, made when the wall 
first stood out against .the 
sun. The hand had gone, 
but it is different with liv- 
ing things. Those unseen 
hands that plucked us up, 
and grasped us like drunk- 
ards in a tavern, and turned 
us out into the darkness of 
ourselves, those hands are 
still upon us. Ask those 
others who have drunk the 
cup whether the draught 
passed with another morn- 
ing. No, the fumes of hate 
are in us still, and the hands 
that seized us when they 
mounted to our brains still 
close upon us. The invisible 
publican and the light- 
fingered waiters at the bar 
have never left our elbows. 

I have come to it now, 
the Thing that will never 
go. I have come to it, and 
I feel theirhands. They are 
setting me atremble, pull- 
ing at me in their old per- 
verted way, setting my eyes 
to staring, and pulling at 
the corners of my mouth. 
The past is not the past. It 
is the present still. I am 
staring stupidly. I still see 
Eliphalet’s face, and only 
that sly publican knows 
why. He alone knows why 
he twists the soul of every 
man who steps inside his 
door. 

‘Are you drunk? What 
makes you hurry so?” 

It’s Richard Parton’s voice, so plain he might have 
spoken this minute instead of forty years ago. And there 
is the street, black and waiting, and the stark shadows of 
the elm trees and the breath of the tide and the roar on the 
outer beach. And I am walking fast, very fast. I can 
hear the ring of my sea boots on the bricks in a sharp 
staccato time, yet dim and unobtrusive, like a constantly 
recurring noise in a medley of other sounds. And my mind 
and body seem very far apart, each lost to the other in the 
night. ; 

“What makes you hurry so?” 

I hear his voice again. But I hardly saw the street or felt 
his hand upon my arm. 

It is strange that I never knew I had loved her so, until 
I had learned to hate. My memory was very clear. She 
was with me then, now sad, now smiling and bright as sun- 
shine in the black. Her voice was in the heartbeat that 
echoed in my throat, and whispering in the blood surge 
that was singing in my ears—clear, so clear that it made 
my heart beat faster, until my mind went blank as the 
night itself and stormy as the water. And it would pass, 
just as it passes now. And there she would be again. But 
why should I go on? It is not what I have set myself to 
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My Weapon Was at His Breast as His Hand Flashed Out of His Coat 


tell. I have said it is not my story. What I have to tell is 
something stranger than that, or so it seems to me. 

And still it is all black. The things that passed my mind 
and sight are curiously unrelated. They remind me of 
flames that spring from the embers of a fireplace in a 
darkened room, lighting first one corner and then another. 
If I had only watched him then. I could tell it much more 
clearly if I had only watched, but I only have a glimpse of 
him. I see it still. 

We were passing a street lamp. Its light was flung out 
into the darkness in a hazy yellow sphere, like the light of a 
lonely world. The light was on his face and mine, and I 
think that he was changed. It may have been a trick my 
eyes played me, but the lines of his face seemed to waver 
like some image beneath the water, as though there was 
some new element between us, different from the air. His 
eyes seemed curiously wide and innocent, almost like a 
child’s. 

“‘Perhaps,’”’ he was saying, ‘‘it’s better so.” 

And then it all grows black again, but still she is with me, 
a part of my very mind. My memory of it and my mem- 
ory of her are confused and indivisible, and with it I hear 
my footsteps going on. He is there also in that aching maze 
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of thought, for I can pick out his voice again bile 
we reached the doorway. But perhaps it was NOjjs 
voice. I wish I could be sure, for I might use it ashe 
answer of a riddle. It was low, like the noises ojhe 
night. Perhaps it was 
his voice, but my 
thoughts speaking, it lovog 
so readily in my mind, 

“He'll be finished |, 
minute. He’llbegone. i 
then there’ll be not ig 
left—nothing left when ig 
he’s gone.” 

I wonder if I could lj 
heard him; and as Iwoig 
his face comes back asIiy 
it beneath the light witli 
eyes wide and puzzled, \q 
softened by a strangey. 
comprehension. But w 
can I be sure he spoke, yy 
he is only a wild shapiy 
the end of that black ni} 
Yet there is still the we 
faint as the dying wind \d 
distant as the harbor |] 

“‘There’ll be nothing ff 
when once he’s gone.” | 

It’s strange how cleaiy- 
erything becomes when ite 
Ireach the door. My dnt 
enness must have left ie 
then. There was a lighin 
the street in front of it, \d 
the wick was bay 
trimmed, so that the ijs 
flickered over the coluis 
of the portico and onie 
fan shutters above. i 
house was clear, even wr 
out the light. It \ 
darker than the sky, for 
sky was growing gray. \¢ 
night must have gone wy 
half an hour before. | 

Though I never thouit 
of the dawn, I felt it. is 
chill was biting throughy 
coat. It was coming yh 
the falling of the wind, @ 
I could see its faint gray! 
the river where the sh 
lights already were grovg 
dull. ; 

Inever thought of kni& 
ing. When we reached @ 
top of the broad stone si) 
I lifted the latch. Tle 
was no need to knock. '@ 
door gave, and the hirs 
hardly creaked. Eliph't 
Greer had forgotten to pit 
the bar or to draw a sill 
bolt. He must have bi 
in a strange way to he 
forgotten that, butt 
seemed very natural tll 
I was about to open @ 
door farther when Richi 
Parton pushed past me and peered inside. For a momit 
his head was half inside the hall, and then he turned id 
drew me a step back. His fingers closed on my arm 
sharply that I caught my breath, and his face was so cle 
to mine that I could clearly see the wrinkles move abit 
his eyes. 

““He’s there,”’ he whispered, and his hand shook on 
arm. “God help us both, he’s there! There’s a lightt 
the end of the hall, the very end. The door’s closed, bil 
can see it on the floor.” —* , 

He seemed strangely moved and shaken, but I ne! 
gave it a thought, for my blood was running hot. 

“Then let me go,” I whispered back. ‘I knew I'd fd 
him here.” 

I was not sure, but I thought his grasp grew tighter 

“You'll give him a chance?” he whispered. “You wet 
just snuff him out?” } 

If I had only looked, I wonder what I should have se! 
If I had only stopped to wonder why he asked me tl 
But instead I snatched his hand away. Those other hais 
were on me, and the door was like a gateway to desire 

“Why not?” L whispered back. ‘‘What difference ds 
it make?” i 
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jy hard was in the pocket of my coat. It had closed 
yi the pistol, the pistol I had taken to the island. I 
Bt feel the hammer and the lock. My fingers moved 
) it. I could feel the cap in place, but Richard Parton 
va not watching me. He was looking out toward the 
iv in that same puzzled way, looking vaguely out at 


ojing. : 
‘tod knows,” he said, ‘“‘ I don’t know anything I thought 


rw.” 

oe see him standing there, and it puzzles me, as it 
vys has, for I find myself faced with something I can 
ni tell and not explain. I am sorry it is so, for it is the 
trigest thing of all. It is stranger than Prudence weep- 
ngvhen they carried Murdock out into the rain. It is 
triger than Eliphalet Greer hurrying out into the night 
wr from the thing he had tried to do. Was Richard 
>a on also weary of the road? If I had only known him 
jer, perhaps it might be clear. If only he was something 
nc: than a figure who traveled by my side for an hour or 
o fore he stepped back among the shadows and out of 
nyvath forever. But I can only tell it as it happened. I 
aynly guess his meaning when he said he knew nothing 
h: he thought he knew. 

+ was looking out toward the river. He seemed to have 
omtten we were on Eliphalet Greer’s doorstep, or why 
vead come; but I had not. 

‘re you coming in?” I asked. 

_ » turned toward me, and his eyes met mine. They still 
ye vague. Though he spoke, he hardly appeared to 
‘ore me, and he made no answer to my question. 
-*Yood Lord!” he whispered in an awe-struck tone. 
‘Berything that’s kept me up is going. Think of it! 
)n: you go inside, there’ll be nothing left at all.” 

') look at him one would have thought he had made a 
mec discovery. He had reached some hilltop of his own 
miwas surveying some vista of thought which had been 
Jod out from his sight. Yes, what I am telling is the 


i] 
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strangest thing of all. Just as I was about to answer him 
his hand fell on my arm. 

“Don’t,”’ he whispered—‘‘don’t go in just yet. I know 
I’m a fool to say it. I know you won’t understand, but 
everything will go, once you step inside.” 

Was he trying to held me back? For a moment I was so 
astonished that I stood stock-still. I could not believe it, 
and it still seems hard to understand that he was weak- 
ening right before my eyes. Surely he could not be feeling 
pity or remorse. Surely he must have wished for the thing 
I was about to do. Yet there he was, standing on Eliphalet 
Greer’s doorstep and pulling at my arm. 

“Don’t,” he whispered again—‘“‘don’t go in just yet.’ 

I did not ask him why. [ did not care to know. My 
temper was surging over me and my sense of my own 
outrage was shutting out my thought and sight. 

“You infernal coward!” I hissed back at him. 
out if you’re afraid.”’ 

I caught him squarely then. I felt him quiver like a 
tautened rope, and he snatched his hand away. 

“Afraid, you fool?”’ he whispered fiercely. ‘‘Go in and 
kill him—and be damned to you—but don’t call me afraid, 
when I hate him a thousand times more than you ever 
can!”’ 

There is the strange part of it. He did hate Eliphalet 
Greer, and yet—could anything be stranger?—there he 
was holding me back. I said I could not explain. 

“What has he done to you, but hurt your pride? Has 
he ever killed you? Has he ever put you alive into a 
tomb? That’s what he did to me. Don’t call me afraid, 
when there’s nothing left inside me! Go in—I won’t stop 
you now.” 

““Are you coming?”’ I asked. 

He did not answer me. He was staring at the gray 
shapes on the river, and pulling at his coat, when I turned 
my back upon him and pushed open Eliphalet Greer’s 
front door. 


“Get 


I stepped into the hallway with a marvelously gentle 
tread. I seemed to be a part of the dark. There was a 
certainty within me that made me like an element in some 
abstruse calculation. The darkness closed about me like 
hands that pushed me back inside myself, and for a second 
I stood staring at the dark. And then I saw the light that 
Richard Parton had seen. It was the only light in that 
dark house, a faint yellow ray creeping beneath the parlor 
door where feet had worn the threshold. And then, before 
I knew it, I was in front of the door, and pressing up the 
latch. I knew Eliphalet Greer was there. 

The parlor lamps were lighted just as I had seen them last. 
He had been sitting at the table, I heard the scraping of his 
chair before I saw him. When I entered he was standing 
with his back to the lamps on the chimneypiece. His 
cloak and hat and cane were flung across a chair by the 
wall, and the room was warm from the lamps, and the air 
was thin and close. His ledger and a pen and ink were on 
the table. He had been writing, for his quill-was on the 
page where he dropped it, and a great blot of ink had fallen 
from the point. 

Though my heart was pounding inside me like a piece 
of loose ballast, I can remember those little things. It’s 
strange, but [ can even recall the shape of that blot of ink. 
It was still spreading out across the page, making little 
arms and rivulets on the rough paper, a little sea of black 
among the fine-drawn figures. I could hardly have seen 
the room, and yet I might as well be in it now. Every 
piece of furniture, every light and shade seem to have one 
purpose. They are like the parts of an ingeniously com- 
posed picture, each in a logical relation to the other, leading 
the eye to the central figure there, toward the old man by 
the chimneypiece. 

His head was thrust forward. His hair was falling over 
his forehead. His coat and waistcoat were unbuttoned, 
and he was pulling at his neckcloth. He was pale and, 

(Continued on Page 97) 


His Sin Itself Was Coming to Meet Him Under Those Untrimmed Sails 
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The Crape Hangers 


MERICA was discovered by a pig-headed man who did 
A not know any better. He was so obstinate, so self- 
opinionated, so wrapped up in his charts and theories and 
calculations, that he turned his back upon every loud- 
mouthed wiseacre who tried to make him understand the 
futility of his undertaking. 

The unexampled wealth and prosperity of the United 
States are to a great extent founded upon the willful igno- 
rance of a few thousand sturdy Americans who were too 
deeply engrossed in forwarding their great accomplish- 
ments to listen to the singsong of those who tried to tell 
them how utterly impossible it would be to make their 
dreams come true. These men were too self-reliant, too 
self-sufficient, to allow their powers to be stunted by giv- 
ing ear to lectures on the odds against them. 

If Mr. Ford had been less intent upon the development 
of his mechanical and executive genius, and had taken 
plenty of time to consider the defects of our social and in- 
dustrial system and to calculate the cubical content of every 
obstacle that loomed up before him, millions of us would 
still be walking instead of riding to work in flivvers. If 
Mr. Edison could have spared an occasional hour or two 
from his batteries and dynamos he might have learned 
enough about the habits of the money devil to know 
how preposterous it was to hope that a poor inventor 
could start with a shoe string and build up a great and use- 
ful industry. 

If George Westinghouse and Alexander Graham Bell had 
swallowed the popular superstition that Wall Street can 
keep the squirrels on the ground and cut off their supply of 
nuts at will, we should have no air brakes or telephones. 
And so with the dreamers who built our transcontinental 
railroads, and with all the rest who went ahead and did great 
things because the urge was in them and because they 
found life too short to sit down and wait for the millennium 
to give them an even break. 

Fortunately for us, we are forever breeding a tribe of 
lesser giants capable of mighty contributions to our 
national life. If they do not multiply faster and contribute 
more, it is largely because they are being killed off by the 
slow poison of deliberate discouragement poured into their 
ears by some of the men in public life. This poison is the 
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most insidious and deadly of all moral narcotics. Its 
effects are becoming more and more apparent in every 
part of the land. 

Making men sorry for themselves is, and always has 
been, the most effective lure known to practical politics. 
A few doses of self-pity rob any man of a third of his effi- 
ciency. Convince him that he is losing his personal struggle 
for existence, not through any fault of his own but because 
he is the victim of plots and oppressions and a despotic 
social system, and he will be of little further use to himself 
or his family or to anyone else except the candidates for 
whom he votes and whose political fortunes he makes. 

Every politician knows what comfortable words he 
speaks when he assures the discontented, the lazy, the un- 
successful, the thriftless and all the other lame ducks in 
his audience that their low estate is due to the greed of 
rich men, the inroads of special privilege, the injustice of 
laws, the machinations of the money devil and the dirty 
work which goes on at the crossroads of industry and 
finance. He knows it is music to their ears, music so sweet 
they will pay for it if they cannot hear it free. He knows 
that failure and defeat lose half their bitterness if the losers 
can claim a foul the referee overlooked and so avoid belit- 
tling comparison with the victors. He plays upon that trait 
of human nature which makes most of us grateful to those 
who save our faces and thus raise usin our own esteem. He 
hopes to convince his followers that inasmuch as he has 
put his finger upon the seat of their distress with such rare 
skill, he ought to be trusted with high office and be given 
power to end the oppressions and injustices that have kept 
them down. 

It is not the weaklings alone who succumb to this slow 
and pleasant poison. Strong men with proper grit have 
their moments of discouragement, their hours of clouded 
vision, their seasons of susceptibility to blighting influences. 
Young men with the stamina of hardy Americanism, but 
with insufficient experience to detect the counterfeit coin 
of campaign rhetoric, accept it gladly, and with it take a 
cast of thought that quenches their ambition, impairs 
their vigor and shackles their powers. They and their fam- 
ilies are the prime losers. The secondary and greater loser 
is the nation itself, for its most vital asset, the younger 
generation, has been weakened and stunted. The word 
“fail”’ has been craftily written into the lexicon of youth. 
Expanding young manhood, just coming into its powers, 
has been bereft of its voltage and momentum, its inborn 
genius for success. 

This method of rallying partisans by making men sorry 
for themselves, by creating in them a taste for doped and 
sugared soothing sirups and training them to gag on bitter 
tonics, is as old as politics itself. We are so habituated 
to the practice that we resent it less effectually than we 
ought. 

There may be populations whose future is so hope- 
less that they are fairly entitled to all the solace that 
political laudanum can afford; but our own people are in 
no such plight. We are merely, for the moment, uncertain 
of our stance, for we pause with one foot on an old era 
while the other gropes for a toe hold in the new. 

We are, perhaps, a little bewildered, not so much by the 
momentous achievements of the elder generation as by the 
sight of the rich rewards which we see being handed out to 
the achievers. Our younger men seem to have made their 
entrance upon their elders’ pay day. Many of them know 
little or nothing of the toil and sweat and backache or of 
the grinding years of bulldog pluck that made this pay day 
possible. This is perhaps why some are so ready to listen 
to those who tell them that they, too, might be bailing up 
the golden flood with equally big dippers if right and justice 
and equity prevailed in these United States. 

It is not to be wondered at if rather hard-headed young 
men stop work to listen to such a haunting song. For 
plausibility is the essence of the politicians’ trade, and the 
leaders of our radical and socialist movement are no pren- 
tice hands at the game. Then, too, they scent themselves 
heavily with the odor of respectability and deny any truck 
or traffic with the communist and wabbly every time they 
are caught holding hands with them under the table. Even 
the elect are sometimes deceived, for the hand is quicker 
than the eye. 
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High on the list of radical plausibilities is the 
to allow Congress to nullify decisions of the Supreme ch 


pect of being able to prevent nine learned old genthi\. 
sitting in a row from determining which laws enacte} 
his representatives at Washington shall be binding, 
which shallnot. But most of these progressive youngys 
know the Constitution of the United States by name } 
They do not realize that, governmentally speaking, | 
their most precious possession, the ultimate charter ul 
which they exercise every right and liberty which , 
take most for granted. And so they exhibit no sig) 
dismay when someone proposes to remove it from} 
custody of its proper guardians and to leave it lying rj 
loose to serve as a buck in the game of politics, 

If this plan is put into effect it will result in handin; 
Constitution of the United States over to Congre) 
carry about in its pocket like a plug of eating tob) 
with the right to whittle off a chew at will as long a; 
plug holds out. : | 
It can be done if our people are tired of liberty 
tired of living under the Constitution and want tos. 
whittled down and chewed away. i 

The young men and women of the country will ha 
great part in making the bed upon which we shall li} 
the four years that will follow the fourth day of ; 
March. They can make it about as they choose, hai 
soft, smooth or lumpy; but once made, they must lie | 
or emigrate. 
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The King Business 


HE king business reached its lowest ebb duringh 


no hereditary rulers would be left in Europe with the rh 
able exception of George V and a few minor noncombs: 
monarchs. | 

After the first fury of reorganization, however, mona} 
appeared to be staging a comeback. The royalist ele! 
in Germany was strong and noisy, and the air was fii 
talk of coups and putsches. Frederick William was all 
to return to his Silesian castle of Oels,where in all probak t 
there was much solemn Junker plotting. In Rumani:h 
busiest matchmaker of all time was striving for a snug t 
family hierarchy by wedding her pretty daughters to Bas 
kinglings. 4 

Victor Emmanuel III, of Italy, and Alfonso XID. 
Spain, had bowed to the inevitable, and retained their | 
under efficiency experts. There was even more Toy! 
clamor than usual in France. Predictions were f! 
general that thrones would be restored and crown je: 
taken out of hock. i | 

But today the king business is in rather a bad wagin 
The carefully plotted putsch in Bavaria proved to bel 
flattest kind of fizzle—a beer-garden brawl, with af 
deal of shouting but very little shooting, ending in! 
sorry spectacle of the great Ludendorff submitting 4 
to arrest in the streets of Munich. The affair v 
closely on slapstick comedy that it has been im 
since then to take much stock in the talk of bure 
revolt. In Greece the people took a sudden di 
dynastic doings and sent their king and his Ruma} 
consort packing back to Bukharest. In fact, it is no 
evident that the theory of a Balkan confederacy, me 
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marriage ties, has no real substance. Racial ai 
antipathies are so intense that national policies i 
Balkans will never be dictated by a king’s mari 
nections. ’ 

The British taste for monarchial government seél 
strong as ever. Even the labor ministers have 
knee breeches and silk hosiery when official duties 
them to Buckingham Palace, which surely indicates 4 
a love of pomp and ceremony is general in the tight] 
island. 

The Prince of Wales is a popular heir apparent. Ur 
the radical element becomes much more powertu! 
Britain, it seems quite probable that the House of Win 
will carry on though most of the other royal lines of Eu 
have been shaken loose from their gilded mooring 


HE question which heads this article was asked 
| originally by a reader of THE SATURDAY EVENING 
i Post, who thought its answer might prove ‘‘highly 
ns uetive as well as interesting, and of great value in the 
tiy of many current problems.” In two previous articles 
i. Ol was discussed from many different angles. It 
; »w proposed to present a number of statements of the 
cal disposal or distribution made of their incomes by 
eral rich men, who have kindly furnished the actual 
ges or percentages. 

‘nese statements or exhibits are designated by letters, 
l/abetically arranged, but these letters are merely for 
rose of reference, and bear no relation to the real 
aes of the persons who furnished the data. 

h no case did the writer ask for anything but per- 
evages. In one case the totals also were furnished, and 
h showed that the recipient has had an average income 
f oout $2,000,000 a year for a number of years. But the 
ner directed his inquiries almost exclusively to men be- 
ied to be in receipt of large incomes, and it is very 
ootful if any of those who actually complied with figures 
rsubstantially below the $1,000,000 level. 
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Of course this assertion cannot be guaranteed, but 
enough is known of the affairs of all but one of those who 
complied, to assume that in one or possibly two cases the 
incomes may have in certain years run to the $5,000,000 
mark, or possibly in a potential paper sense, even higher. 

In other words, all the men who furnished figures are 
really rich, or, if one chooses to put it that way, they are 
very rich indeed. Possibly one of them in certain years 
may have had an income approaching that of Mr. Ford or 
Mr. Rockefeller. But I feel certain that the others 
have not. 

Ford and Rockefeller are, if I may use the expression 
without any personal reflection upon the two gentlemen 
in question, the monstrosities of wealth. The individuals 
who kindly furnished the data hereby reproduced have 
incomes less prodigiously conspicuous than those of Ford 
and Rockefeller, but are in the class just below them. The 
statements themselves follow: 


Mr. A 
FOR THE YEAR 1923 

PER CENT PER CENT 
ts Taxes BY ITEMS IN GROUPS 

Income Pe . 24.10 

Personal property . 3.58 

Real estate . 9.00 
War Taxes me Oe 36.72 

2. Donations Sis y 
Gifts 7.07 24.44 

3. Office pay roll, office expense, attorneys’ 

fees and interest og . 12.40 12.40 


HELPING THE FARMER 


PER CENT PER CENT 
BY ITEMS IN GROUPS 

4. Personal BR! ne 12.95 

Residence maintenance (ens: 
Household 4.24 24.34 
5. Investments . 2.10 2.10 
100.00 100.00 

Mr. B 

Nortr. The letter which accompanied this statement said: ‘The fol- 


lowing data . . . cover an average for a number of years, as we did not 
consider it fair to single out any one year that would show more favorable 
percentages perhaps than another.” 


PER CENT 
Total income. . 100,00 
Expenses: 
ANAC eels o cemisty ap loki 8 And akan ee Caine ie LG 
Household, personal, business, automobiles, insurance, 
general, etc. ; 29165" 55.32 
Balance after expenses es 44.68 
Improvement to real property . 4.42 
Balance after expenses and improvements. 40.26 
Gifts, donations, charity ....... 19.11 


Net balance available for new enterprises, business expansion, 


market investments, etc. . 215 
Mr. C 
For THE YEAR 1923 
PER CENT 
Administrative expenses, i. e., office rent, salaries, telephone, tele- 
graph, ‘stationery, etc: | . aA tee eee! «ee LO 
Life insurance 15.3 


Cost of maintenance of country estate, exclusive of personal and 
household expensesir oe a. Wetecterierer wri. Wcities. cfc ou Dad 

Improvement to country place 26. +) 2 - : - ORD 

Personal expenses, including household servants, clothing, medical 
attendance, automobiles, hotels, clubs, societies and cash ex- 
penses of all kinds) 5.2).x) Se Aeineme. ao tees arene pe, OD 
Norts. All taxes, donations, gifts and balance for reinvestment are 

expressly left out of this statement, to avoid possible identification. 

(Continued on Page 134) 
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The Voter 


A Rimed Editorial 


VOTER is a person who 
could run the Govern- 


ment 
A whole lot better than it is, if he 
were President. 
A voter is a person who, were she 
in office, could 
Effect some needed changes in the 
cabinet—and would. 


A voter is a person who’s no 
Bolshevik, but land! 

Who sees the politicians do 
things nobuddy can stand! 

A voter is a person who would 
never, never stoop, 

Like the present officeholders, to 
the dictates of a group. 


i HI i ah 
ee 


A voter is a person who is fully 
qualified 

To improve on every system that 
has up to now been tried. 

A voter is a person—to condense 
it to a note— 

Who, experience has shown us, can do anything but vote. 

—Baron Ireland. 


DRAWN BY ELLISON HOOVER 


Blah- Blah Prize Fighting 
From the Evening Blah 
BATTLE OF THE CENTURY 


KID GLOVER Us. YOUNG CHILDS 
GRUDGE FIGHT 


MORTAL ENEMIES IN 


Were months of dickering and wrangling, the Pastime 
A. C., by promising unheard-of guaranties, has practi- 
cally concluded final arrangements for carding Kid Glover 
and Young Childs in the bout the fight fans have been 
eagerly awaiting. There remains only the signing of the 
papers by the fighters and their managers; but this is a 
formality that must be accomplished only with the assist- 
ance of a detail of police, since the two pugilists are such 
bitter enemies that they are likely to battle one another 
to a finish on sight and ruin any prospects of a show in 
which the avid fans might view these Kilkenny cats being 
flung at one another. 
SCENE I 


Promoter’s Office 


PROMOTER: Well, whadyasay if we get down to business 
and when the boys come they can affix their John Han- 
cocks? 

First MANAGER: That was a swell write-up you got in 
the Blah last night. 

PROMOTER: It oughta be after the jack I gotta kick in 
for my new publicity man. 

SECOND MANAGER: It’ll help the boys pull a good house. 
Ought to pull twenty thousand easy. 

PROMOTER: Yah, and ten thousand of ’em deadheads 
and birds what crash the gate. I went in a hole on the 
Mello-Cardigan fight and I gotta watch my step on this. 


DRAWN BY ROBERT L. DICKEY 
“Oh, Mrs. Beans! I Simply Can’t Resist Letting You 
See Our Darling Little Pinkey. She’s Going toa 
Swell Party at the McGregors’’’ 


“It’s a Good 


ZF Gx 
A ZB 
7A, Ty 
ZA Ay 
V] Ze] 
i ZA 


Thing They Got Them New Traffic Regulations Workin’, Bill; Conditions 


Was Gittin’ Pretty Bad”’ 


FIRST MANAGER: Any time you walk in a hole you’re 
blindfold. That’s the weeps so you can spring a piker offer. 
Well, the lowest I’ll take for my boy is eight grand. 

SECOND MANAGER: Well, if Glover gets eight grand 
my boy is cheap at ten. 

First MANAGER: Ten? Two would be a present. 
What’s he done other than knock over a gang of po- 
luckas? 

SECOND MANAGER: Was Flemminga polucka? Was 

PROMOTER: Lay off. If your boys would only scrap the 
way you two do I could book ’em once a month. I’m the 
Santa Claus here. If the bout pulls a twenty-grand house 
I'll drop dead. Allowing for prelims, attendants, the park’s 
cut, advertising and taxes, there’ll be less than twelve grand 
left. I’m offering you ten grand split sixty-forty so’s 
there’ll be an inducement to win. Take it or leave it. 

First MANAGER: Skylark didn’t have nothin’ on you. 

SECOND MANAGER: You mean Shylock. Where’s the 
papers? Here’s my boy now. (YOUNG CHILDS enters.) 
"Lo, Joe. 

YOUNG CHILDs: Ah! 

First MANAGER: ’Lo, Joe. 

YOUNG CHILDs: Ah! 

PROMOTER: ’Lo, Joe. 

YOUNG CHILDs: Ah! 

First MANAGER: Here’s my boy. (KID GLOVER enters.) 
Lo, Kid. 

Kip GLOVER: Ah! 

SECOND MANAGER: ’Lo, Kid. 

Kip GLOVER: Ah! 

PROMOTER: ’Lo, Kid. 

Kip GLOVER: Ah! 

YOUNG CHILDs: ’Lo, Jim. 

Kip GLovER: Ah, Joe. How’s tricks? 

YOUNG CHILDS: Perfect. Nifty suit yuh got there, Jim. 


Mr. and Mrs. Beans 


“‘Now, Buster, My Boy. You Do the Handsome by 
Pinkey Darling Whiie Her Fascinating Mother 
and I Knock the Neighbors’’ 
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KID GLOVER: Like it? 
off a friend of mine just s 
in business—Sid Gord 
South Street, up one fi 
you’re thinkin’ of gettin’ 
it tell him I sent yuh a 
fix yuh up. Say, wher 
papers? I got a date ; 
town. ; 

YOUNG CHILDs: I’ll tak 
down, Jim. I got the 
side. 
FIRST MANAGER: Hey 
the matter with you guy 
wasn’t for managers yo 
would be scrappin’ for 
purses. Howdya think | 
gonna warm this fight up? > 
guys keep away from each 
You’re supposed to be 
enemies. (YOUNG CH 
KID GLOVER look at eacl 
and grin.) 

KID GLOVER: If we wa 
mies we wouldn’t fight, 4 
we? Think I’d let some | 
didn’t like make a pie 
change off me? a 

SECOND MANAGER: That’s right. Why don’t you) 
to the radio place and broadcast it to the world? (Fi 
sign and depart after an interval of five minutes.) . 


From the Evening Blah 
KID GLOVER AND YOUNG CHILDS NARROWLY MISS 


rE 
CL 
ra 
Although precautions were taken to have Kid Gy 
and Young Childs sign an agreement for their 
battle at different times, someone miscalculated, 
result that these two mortal enemies narrowly 
meeting in the offices of the Pastime A. C. Pro 
Rafferty is rapidly convalescing from the shock « 
near-wrecking of his show and office. As a result I 
insisted that though both fighters have arranged to 
at Kiley’s Gym, they must appear at different 
Realizing that should these gladiators meet befor 
night of the bout, some one of them might be arra 
on the charge of murder, Promoter Rafferty has hacitl 
fighter post a forfeit that he will not clash with h® 


. 


ponent before the night of the battle. 3 


SCENE II 1 


[YOUNG CHILDs is finishing wp a sparring part 
GLOVER enters. : 
YOUNG CHILDs: ’Lo, Jim. I’ll be through in a; 
Kip GLoverR: Take ya time. Say, let’s take 

lows for t’day, will yuh? I ordered a set, but they 

come. 
YOUNG CHILDS: Sure, Jim. Anything else? 
Kip GLOVER: No, that’s all. 
YOUNG CHILDS: Say, who was that doll I saw y 
at the Dream last night? 
Kip GLOVER: Her? That’s my cousin. On th 

Joe. 

YOUNG CHILDs: Pretty snappy. Wouldn’t mind 

a cousin like that myself. 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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“‘Wow, Mother! Darling Little Pinkey is Simply 
Crazy About That Swell Mud Hote of Ours!" 
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aa) o/ CAMPBELL Soup COMPANY alc ale - 
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CAMDEN, N.J., U. S.A- 
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12 cents a can, except in Rocky 
Mountain States and in Canada 


1 
N AND out of 
II North Platte, in 

and out of Chey- 
enne, the gray car 
took its somewhat 
eccentric -course, 
south into a tip-tilted 
world, where tall 
peaks began to swim 
against the sky and 
lesser mountains ran 
forward to repel the 
intruder. 

The composure of 
condescending gods 
which the younger 
Whipples had ex- 
hibited in the familiar 
flat countries now 
began to be a trifle 
shaken. With their 
faces toward the great 
ranges, a shadow of 
awe crept at times 
into their wary eyes. 
They were the least 
shade subdued, as if 
they became aware 
that there might be 
something in their 
native country for 
which not even the 
sophistication of 
Logansville had pre- 
pared them. 

As far as Cheyenne 
the Armstrongs ac- 
companied them. 
Richard Whipple had 
formed a shy but si- 
lent admiration for 
young Armstrong, 
which Wiletta, soshe 
let it be understood, 
did not share. His 
manner toward her 
was too lacking in 
that touch of adora- 
tion or of awe which she at this stage demanded. And 
besides, he was so different from Mr. Cartwright, who had 
often been taken for Jack Barrymore. Young Armstrong 
was unromantically sturdy and practical. She conceded, 
of course, that he had his good points; she had discovered 
the night when he, in his high-handed way, dragged her 
into cooking supper with him, that he was unusually deft, 
quiet and quick. 

That night he had assembled food and utensils from his 
car, made a fire, spread a camp table and pressed her into 
helping almost before she had known what he was about. 
It had been rather romantic, the little fire, the lights of 
other motor cars striking upward on the leaves of the 
trees, the darkness gathering beyond the grove. And 
afterward they had danced. When the music struck up 
from the open platform in the center of the grove, Richard 
had melted away in the crowd, his face as sensitive as a 
faun’s. And young Armstrong had asked her, politely but 
without enthusiasm, if she cared to dance. 

She had accepted, only to pass the time. But to her 
surprise she found he danced remarkably well; light and 
flowing and intricate were his steps. She had relaxed in his 
arms and gazed dreamily upward at the tree branches 
overhead. She had thought of Cartwright, and of how life 
is mysterious and sad, full of partings. She felt that prob- 
ably in all this crowd there was no one who knew life as 
she knew it, no one who had ever known the heights and 
depths that she had known. 

It had just begun to be rather enjoyable when mother, 
father and Armstrong, Senior, had returned. The sight of 
them jarred upon her. They did not appear in the least 
contrite. Instead, they wore the careless and happily 
replete air of those who have made a most satisfactory day 
of it. Indeed, there was something slightly bacchanalian 
about them, due to the flowers in their buttonholes and to 
the fact that they were laden down with fruit and with 
jars of honey. As they passed under a flaring torch, Wil- 
etta’s mother tilted her face up toward Mr. Armstrong and 
said something to him smilingly. She looked astonish- 
ingly young, provocative and pretty. Moreover, she 
seemed to know it! 

At this sight, Wiletta’s heart had suffered an odd spasm. 
Could it be that mother was not so completely finished 
with life as at her age she should be? 
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By GRACE SA 


tO LU. 3 OR VAST FED Bex: 


“I Knew You'd Not Want to Miss Him,’’ Nat Armstrong Was Explaining Gravely, “So I Brought Him Along’? 


With a frown, she had detached herself from her partner, 
and stepping down from the platform, she had firmly 
taken her mother by the arm. 

“For goodness’ sake, where have you been?” she de- 
manded. Her tone was exactly the outraged-mother tone. 

Mary smiled oddly, and then she had used that exas- 
perating phrase, “Don’t be stuffy, Willy!” 

With her annoyance of that evening Wiletta illogically 
connected the Armstrongs. Undoubtedly Armstrong, 
Senior, had a decidedly frivolous effect on father. They 
laughed a great deal and indulged in horseplay, calling 
each other old-timer and old horse. When at Cheyenne the 
Armstrongs left them, Wiletta was almost glad. Not en- 
tirely glad, however. For at least you could say this for 
them—the Armstrongs knew the West and they knew 
motor cars. One could not say as much for father. Thus, 
when they said good-by to them in the hotel at Cheyenne 
and Wiletta saw her father once more preparing to take 
up his ill-prepared, irresponsible way alone, she felt a 
slight shadow creep over the day. 

A promise had been exchanged between her father and 
Mr. Armstrong that they would meet at a certain date in 
Denver. But it seemed to Wiletta dubious whether they, 
on their part, would be able to keep the engagement. The 
combination of these mountain roads and father was 
enough to shake the stoutest heart. 

And as a matter of fact, they were not to get to Denver 
on schedule time. Father, as usual, following anyone’s 
advice but that of his son or daughter, took a wrong 
turning, got into bad roads high up in the mountains a day 
from Denver and broke a rear axle. The accident hap- 
pened, fortunately, near a popular mountain resort, and 
in the course of a few hours the disabled car was towed in 
and the family settled down for a few days of rest at a good 
hotel. 

That night, in the safety of their own room, Sam Whip- 
ple confided to his Mary that he was so darned homesick 
that for ten cents he would buy tickets east and have the 
car shipped after them. At North Platte he had had a let- 
ter from Henry Mullet. Everything was all right with the 
store; the orders for fall stock were in and business was 
good. There was nothing to worry about back home, but 
a wave of longing to walk in at the door of the store, to 
smell the good smell of steel tools and paint and stove 


October 25 


“Tbet Lucy’! 
remember to 
your roses spr; 
he said to Mar 


lines that 
knew. : . 


“I kno 
you’re a A 
But you can't 
me that ; 
We’ve ee 
and we're goi 
with it.” j 


“Well, we'll | 
good rest for 
days,” 


most fool me, al 
you act so set 
brained.” 

“It’s darned hard work,’ he sighed, climbing ] 
into bed. “‘I wasn’t cut out for it. I’m pretty om : 
gypsy stunt.” s 

“Sam, I wish you’d stop talking about being o ol 
not. It’s only that you’ve let your mind get in 
what with the store and always staying at home 
I think it’s doing us both good. Maybe we’re 
learn a few things ourselves.’’ A smile, mys 
demure, began to play over her face. “‘Sam, did 
that man in the dining room who stared at us so at 

“Dark fellow with the Valentino haircut, sol 
a Spaniard or something? Yeh, I noticed him 
wasn’t my beauty that fascinated him, nor 
either. You were the best-looking woman in #1 
room, Mary.”’ 

Mary passed this over. She began to braid hel 
her eyes were lively. 

Presently she said, ‘“‘Sam, maybe this is a go 
us to unpack our new clothes. There’s dan 
night, and I notice there’s a golf course down bel 
valley.” And she added, with apparent irrelevam 
a long way from Logansville too.” 

Bemused as he was with sleep, Sam neverthele 
her implication. He turned in bed with a groan. 

“Oh, Lord, have I got to begin to wear tht 
flannel pants and things?” 

“You won’t mind it, dear, once you get used to} 
could wire down to Denver for Mr. Armstrong to 
here when he arrives. Then you’d have co 
there’s any time left,’’ she added in a lower to 

Sam brightened at once. If good old W. H. we 
up he could stand the darned place. Old W. H. 
hold any man’s clothes against him. 

“‘No, I think he understands the situation perfect: 

Mary’s tone was absent, for she was unlocking thet 
motor trunk, which up to this time had not been 
since they left Logansville. 

With a reverent gesture she shook out from their’ F 
paper several brand-new frocks. One of them in ol 
sea blue she held up against the whiteness of her i 
Asmile handed down straight from Eve played over he 

But a footstep sounded in the next room—Wil 
Wiletta had been all evening in one of the writing ! 

(Continued on Page 33) 


lta 


(Continued from Page 30) 

ed a letter full of her inmost thoughts. When 
oned the door into her parents’ room she wondered 
: dane with a rosy face, was so hastily closing the 
> 


h Alta Vista Hotel was like an ocean liner left by some 
jing flood high and dry on the side of a mountain. 
yandas were like decks across the front of it, and 
e/2cks looked out across mountains like giant waves. 
h} grill rooms and dining rooms, card rooms, beauty 
»| billiard and writing rooms radiated from a glit- 
.cotunda. In the rotunda, bulletin boards announced 
ewest device to separate guests from their money 
kill time for them. 
ye morning after the arrival of the Whipple family 
ian one person wandering through the lobby after 
st turned to give a second glance at Mary Whipple 
tood reading one of these boards. For Mary wore 
iLeslored sports frock, which, if it had not been so 
ic and so clever, would have been a thought too 
uous. As it was, it gave Mary an air, when com- 
rith a hat from the Rue de la Paix, which would 
tonished Logansville. 
yore than astonished her children. It left them with 
ssation of having lost a sympathetic and incon- 
3(s background for their own adventures, and in its 
e|\ding a modish being who was actually stared at—a 
idesirable thing to happen to a mother. Moreover, 
sined to have lost interest in their affairs, and to 
,xcome selfishly absorbed in her own. And these 
cof her own began to give her children Wiletta 
ly—a series of shocks. 
_or twice since Wiletta had left school she had been 
«persuade her father and mother to spend two sum- 
a at a fashionable lakeside hotel back home. On 


‘easions her parents’ behavior had been all that the 
r of parents should be. They had sat quietly on 
is and yawned a good deal. At the evening dances 
d patiently waited on the side lines until Wiletta 
ridy to go to bed. They had worn clothing proper 
)42nts—a dark-blue flannel business suit for father 
ne blue-and-white foulards for mother. They had 
‘terested in everything that Richard and Wiletta 
short they had been there. 
1ow—where were they? One never knew. In the 
air father appeared at breakfast in the golfing clothes 
vich he had first startled them. They had allowed 
just apparel to fade from their attention, because 
ime it did not seem possible that father would ever 
y ear it. He disliked golf, and it plainly embarrassed 
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him to display his calves. But every morning now he 
went down to the valley golf course in a succession of 
cravats that were like an exuberant gesture. After a few 
days they noticed that he seldom made the course alone. 

For in this new blossoming of fathér’s one of the charac- 
teristics they had never dreamed he possessed became 
apparent. Women liked him. Youngish spinster ladies, 
middle-aged ladies playing golf in short tweed skirts, 
elderly veranda dowagers—they all responded to his 
friendly gallantry. Now that he had cut loose, as he said 
privately to Mary, he might as well be a regular lizard. 

But perhaps the most responsive of all was Mrs. Daw- 
son. It had been easy to get acquainted with the Dawson 
party—Lily Dawson, her husband, Mr. Clate Dawson, 
and their friend Mr. Querino. Their table in the dining 
room was near that of the Whipples’; in fact it was the 
attentive stare of Mr. Querino to which Mary had drawn 
Sam’s attention on the night of their arrival. Within a 
day or two Mrs. Dawson had offered powder to Mary in 
the dressing room, and Mary had smiled so sweetly that 
next day Mrs. Dawson, coming up from the golf course 
alone, had complimented Sam on his pretty wife and his 
perfectly darling children. From this it came to bows all 
around at mealtime, cigars offered by Mr. Dawson and 
considerable flashing of white teeth from Mr. Querino. 

Quickly there sprang up one of those hotel intimacies 
that flourish nowhere else. Mrs. Dawson went around the 
golf course with father and they met Mr. Querino and 
mother in the grill for lunch; or Mr. Dawson and father 
played billiards while Mrs. Dawson and mother had their 
nails manicured in the beauty shop. 

Several mornings Mr. Querino gave mother a lesson in 
the tango in the empty ballroom. It was Mrs. Dawson 
who suggested to father that he must ride if he wished to 
get the full beauty of the mountain roads around them. 

“Clate will lend you an outfit, riding trousers and things. 
Oh, do, Mr. Whipple, we could have such fun!” 

Mrs. Dawson had the vivacity of the thin woman who 
has fought off time ruthlessly. 

She often spoke of ‘‘our little place in the mountains,” 
and she frequently exchanged with Mr. Dawson laughing 
references to the remarkable things they were going to do 
“‘when our mine begins to be worked.”’ She was tireless at 
organizing picnics, poker parties and al fresco luncheons. 

Wiletta was present when this matter of father’s riding 
came up. She thought mother would have sense enough to 
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dissuade father; but to her dismay, mother said that she 
would like to ride, herself. Mr. Querino at once said he 
would teach her. 

Wiletta stared, and within her she bristled. How nervy! 
And how utterly weird! The man was trying to flirt with 


mother. Wiletta glanced at her mother’s face. It was 
demure, calm. 
“Oh, golly! Mother’s so innocent,” thought Wiletta. 


“And, of course, father never sees anything.” 

Should she point out to her mother that this middle- 
aged Valentino with the Spanish eyes was trying to be 
sentimental? Should she hint to father that Mrs. Dawson 
was trying to vamp him? What effect would it have upon 
them if she did? They’d be horrified, probably. Or would 
they? Might they not then become self-conscious—lose 
their innocence? It would be simpler if father and mother 
knew a single thing about the world. They were such 
lambs. They thought everyone was as nice as themselves. 

And yet, she reflected, there was the matter of these 
French frocks of mother’s, and father’s giddy golf togs, his 
white flannel trousers. In a way, they had brought the 
Dawsons down upon themselves. Last night at dinner, how 
completely changed mother was in that deep-blue-and- 
silver dress. It was so sort of knowing, that dress. Could 
it be that mother had deliberately chosen it? 

No! The idea was unthinkable. Wiletta had seen silly 
middle-aged actions at the club, of course; but her father 
and mother could never be like that. 

But she had once read a book called Second Blooming, 
and though at the time the book had not interested her and 
had seemed most unnatural and somewhat disgusting, she 
found now that it recurred to her. Could it be that fathers 
and mothers did sometimes in real life have a dangerous 
age? It was a most disconcerting and frightening thought. 
The dangerous age should be confined strictly to her own. 
It was too ridiculous to think of its happening to persons 
over forty, especially to one’s own father and mother. 

That evening in their own room, while Sam wearily re- 
moved a pair of dancing pumps which he would not have 
been found dead in, in Logansville, so he said, he touched 
upon this matter of their new friends. 

“Lord! I bet I danced ten miles with that Dawson 
woman tonight,’’ he moaned. ‘“‘How much longer have 
I got to keep this up, Mary?”’ 

“T don’t quite know, dear. I’m just feeling my way. 
We’re not having such an awfully bad time, are we?”’ 


At Her Left Hand, Within Arm's Reach, Was One of the Open Doors 
Into the Patio, and She Was About to Step Out of it When an Odd 


Sound at the Table Made Her Whirl Around, 
From Mrs. Dawson and the Clatter of a Cup Against a Saucer. 


It Was a Sort of Squeak 
Thena 


Gruff, Quick Voice Said, *‘Put Up Your Hands, Everybody! Stand Up!”’ 
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“Humph! It’s all right for you; women like to dress up 
and chatter. But me, I’d rather be home with just you and 
me, working in the garden.”’ 

She stooped suddenly and kissed him. 

“You’re a perfect dear. You always will be.’ 

She moved thoughtfully about the room for a moment. 
Then she asked him if he had noticed that Richard actually 
danced three times with her that evening. 

“And he said I didn’t bear down at all! 
really a little proud of me.” 

““No reason why he shouldn’t be, the young cub! But 
what’s the matter with Willy? She doesn’t seem to be 
quite as lively as usual.” 

Mary considered this in silence for a moment or two. 

“Do you remember, down at the lake back home, the 
young people always swim out so far and do so many dan- 
gerous stunts when the float is anchored? But last summer 
when they had to bring it in for repairs, do you remem- 
ber how close to shore they stuck? Well, I think you and 
I have been the float. Now that we’re dragging our anchor 
they don’t have anything to swim to and they can’t enjoy 
stunts so much. I begin to believe that for the normal 
young person to get the most zest out of what they call 
speed, there must be something stationary for them to 
speed away from and back to. You and I are not so sta- 
tionary as we were, Sam.” 

“‘T guess you’re right,’”’ he sighed. ‘Only, what about 
us? This speed business may have its perils for us, my 
girl. What do you think those Dawsons are up to, any- 
way?” 

“‘Um-m—for one thing, they think we’re rich, I suppose. 
Sam, do you think they have anything to sell, by any 
chance?”’ 

“Guess not. I don’t know what it could be. Dawson 
doesn’t seem to be in any particular line of business. Inde- 
pendent income, I gather. But what do you think the 
tango fellow’s little game is?”’ 

Mary smiled delightfully. 

“T think he’s bait.” 

“To catch what?” 

“A rich woman. And if she is married, to catch the 
husband through her. Has Mr. Dawson talked to you 
much about his mine?”’ 

“He’s mentioned it, not much more. You don’t think 
he thinks I’m the kind of sucker that would buy a mine, do 
you?” 

Mary brushed her hair with long, thoughtful strokes. 

“There is something they want of us. Mrs. Dawson 
asked me today if we wouldn’t spend a week-end up at 
their place in the mountains. It seems it’s only about 
thirty miles north of here.” 

“TI won’t do it!’”’ declared Sam hastily. 

“Of course not. But if they should ask you, promise me 
that you won’t refuse until you’ve talked it over with me. 
I don’t know’’—she looked at her reflection absently— 
“how far we may have to go ”” She broke off here. 
“Have you heard from the Armstrongs?’”’ 

Sam searched in the pocket of his dinner coat and brought 
out a telegram. 

“Forgot to tell you. They’re coming up the end of this 
week. Gosh, I’ll be glad to see old W. H. and hear a little 
real man talk!” 

“The end of the week?”” Mary laid down the brush and 
began to braid her hair. When she had come to the end she 
began rapidly to unbraid it. Sam observed this with appre- 
hensive eyes. “The end of the week? Then,” she mur- 
mured, “I think you had better take that ride with Mrs. 
Dawson tomorrow. I shall let Mr. Querino teach me. I 
can get riding clothes at the hotel shop. If Mr. Querino 
and I should just happen not to get back until after dark, 
you won’t worry, will you?” 

Sam looked up with startled eyes. 

“No, I won’t worry, if you say not; but what in Sam 
Hill are you up to?” 

Mary did not answer him directly. She merely mur- 
mured as if to herself, “Tl have to work fast if the Arm- 
strongs are coming.” 


I think he was 


On Saturday afternoon the Armstrongs arrived, and al- 
though it was late, Mary and Sam managed a secret session 
with Armstrong, Senior, before dinner. Wiletta, as she 
dressed, could hear the low hum of their conversation, 
broken now by a chuckle from Mr. Armstrong. She wished 
that she had got hold of him first so as to warn him not to 
be taken in by the Dawsons; but she resolved to see him 
alone immediately after dinner. 

The Armstrongs sat at the Whipple table and everyone 
save Wiletta was very cheerful. Mary wore her second new 
dinner gown of the week, and to Wiletta this was more 
significant even than her mother’s new vivacity and charm. 
For this second gown, with only a few changes, might have 
been suitable for herself. And her mother had not only 
kept it a secret but never once appeared to realize that her 
daughter’s favorite color was peach and that she could 
have done with a fresh dinner frock. The solid ground of 
maternal unselfishness, on which all her life had been built, 
rocked under Wiletta and she felt the tears springing to her 
eyes. 
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To conceal this disgraceful weakness she bent as if to 
search for something she had dropped. Young Armstrong, 
seated at her right, leaned over to assist her. 

“What was it—your bag?”’ he asked. 

He put down a hand to grope for the lost article; Wiletta 
bent farther over as she felt a tear rolling down her nose— 
and an awful thing happened. The tear plumped down 
upon young Armstrong’s wrist. One could almost have 
heard it splash. The young man jerked his head up and 
looked at her with startled eyes of concern. Wiletta, 
half under the table, discovered that she had no handker- 
chief. She was fumbling for a corner of the tablecloth when 
she felt a freshly folded handkerchief deftly put into her 
hand. 

“Thanks,” she muttered stiffly. Heavens, how she 
hated him! 

After dinner the Dawsons at once rallied round and were 
duly presented to the Armstrongs. Mrs. Dawson, with 
her ruthless gayety, pointed an arch finger at Armstrong. 

““You’re not to keep those darling people from the date 
they have with us tomorrow. You know!” She turned 
her arch smile upon Sam. 

Father wore what he fondly believed to be a poker face. 
W. H. Armstrong’s eyes twinkled under heavy brows. Mr. 
Querino placed a wrap lingeringly around mother’s shoul- 
ders. Mrs. Dawson chattered and batted her eyes—the 
word was Richard’s. And Nat Armstrong studied Wiletta’s 
face guardedly. 

Wiletta thought desperately. This thing must be put a 
stop to. She plucked W. H. Armstrong by the arm and 
whispered, “‘I’m going out on the veranda. Could you 
slip out there in a minute? I should like to ask you some- 
thing.” 

Presently his tall, rugged figure could be seen threading 
his way in and out among the deserted rocking-chairs. 

“Are you warm enough out here, my dear?’ he asked 
kindly. Wiletta’s heart warmed toward him. 

“T’m only going to keep youa minute. Mr. Armstrong, 
tell me honestly, what do you think about the Dawsons? 
Don’t you think that they’re not father and mother’s 
kind of people at all? I mean, doesn’t, it seem to you 
they’re kind of—well, weird, you know, gushy and loud? 
And that Querino man! Mr. Armstrong, I may as well tell 
you, Iam worried simply stiff about father and mother.” 

His surprise was obvious. She could not see his face in 
the shadow, but his voice was kind and reassuring. 

“You are, Miss Willy? Now look here, let’s find a 
warmer corner and you tell me all about it.” 

It was such a relief to pour it all out, her distrust of the 
Dawsons, and especially of Mr. Querino, and her feeling 
that father and mother were being taken in. It was not alto- 
gether easy to put it just right to Mr. Armstrong, because, 
of course, one could not admit to an outsider that one’s 
parents’ conduct was not dignified. 

“They’re so awfully innocent, Mr. Armstrong, father 
and mother are. They believe everybody is as decent as 
they are. And of course, Mr. Armstrong, you and I know 
that there are lots of rotten folks in the world who would 
just pounce on people like father and mother and lead 
them astray. Not that father and mother would ever let 
themselves, if they knew it; but they don’t know it, and 
that’s the trouble.” 

“T see, I see,’ mused Mr. Armstrong. 
talked with them about it, have you?”’ 

Wiletta admitted that she had hesitated to open their 
eyes. 

“And then, too, you know how it is with families—they 
think you are a mere child until you’re about thirty. They 
don’t realize, Mr. Armstrong, how well I know life.” 

Mr. Armstrong was seized with quite a sharp fit of 
coughing at this point; but recovering, he concentrated 
gratifyingly on her problem. He admitted that he did not 
particularly care for the looks of the Dawson party; he 
had never liked a man with a hooked nose such as Mr. 
Dawson owned. 

“Looks like a confidence man to me. What about this 
date they have with your people on Sunday?” 

“That’s what worries me the most. The Dawsons havea 
house in the mountains somewhere north of here, and 
they’ve persuaded mother and father to motor up there 
with them to spend a few days. I think it’s where this 
mine of theirs is. They want father to see it.” 

Mr. Armstrong made a sound of concern. 

“That’s it! I knew this Dawson was a shark the first 
instant I laid eyes on him He'll try to get your father to 
buy an interest in thismine. It’s probably not worth a bag 
of peanuts.” 

Wiletta wrung her hands. 

“Oh, my gracious, what shall I do about it? Wouldn’t it 
be too dreadful if father lost all his money through those 
horrid people? Or they might get father and mother up 
there and rob them, or something. Mr. Armstrong, can’t 
you stop them somehow?” 

“T’m afraid I can’t,’’ replied Mr. Armstrong gloomily. 
“Your father is a good business man, but out here he’s out 
of his own line, and he doesn’t know it, so it appears. And 
besides—maybe you won’t understand this, Miss Willy, 
but even parents have their dangerous age. It is then that 


“You haven’t 


they need good strong children to look after t 
cially a daughter like you who knows the worl 
less. You could have a very strong influence wi 
you went at it right.” 
“T don’t seem to have,” cried Wiletta tearfull 
she added, ‘‘Oh, dear, I wish I had begun earlier!! 
Mr. Armstrong covered his mouth with his hand 
deep thought. For a moment he appeared unable tc 
but when he did, his words, though sensible, filled 
with asense of responsibilities almost too heavy to be 
His advice was to stick to her father and mother no 
how eccentric their conduct might become. For wh 
tell when example and precept might show them t) 
ishness of too much frivolity at their age? And } 
undoubtedly a crisis might occur at any time, in 
case a cool head like her own would be needed. 
“Tf I could only get them home,” sighed Wilett; 
least there I would know what sort of friends the 
and where they are.” 
“T expect you were always with them when you | 
home?” asked Mr. Armstrong innocently. 
There was a pause, during which Wiletta appe 
reflect. y 
“No, I’m afraid I wasn’t. But I shall be,’ A 
firmly, ‘‘if we ever get home again. Mr. Armstr 
thankful they’re sowing their wild oats so far 
Logansville!”’ 
“Yes, I expect it would be pretty a 
in your home town.” 
“Tt would be simply the cat’s cuffs,’”’ said Wil 
tensely. She rose and they moved toward the lighte 
way. She slipped her hand into his arm. She lik 
If only father was steady and safe like Mr. Arm 
““You see what my problems are, Mr. Armstron 
will do what you can to get them away from the in 
of those Dawsons? I feel so awfully alone out her 
are the only one I can talk to about these things,” 
“How about your brother? You and he togethe’ 
“Rick is such a kid. And besides, I’ve begun t 
about him too. He’s been taking saxophone lesso) 
the orchestra leader. I think he’s getting ready tok 
SBoltae 
“He’s done it before,” said Wiletta gloomily. “ 
he met a boy back at that camp in Nebraska who 
up an orchestra in his home town. He lives 
here in Colorado. I have a suspicion Rick is get 
to run away to join that boy’s orchestra, you knoy 
you ever hear of anything so silly? I don’t knoy 
eating him.” 
“Possibly if he thought you needed him 
“I think he’d be a broken reed. But, of co 
Cryer 
They entered the brilliant rotunda. Young Al 
came forward with a wrap over his arm. 
“You left this in the dining room. Would yo 
dance? Your mother asked me to tell you she has ; 
to the pavilion with Mr. Querino—to see the moon}! 
Wiletta glanced eloquently at the senior Armsti 
“You see?’ her eyes said. 
“‘Let’s go up to the pavilion, 
strong. 7 
She felt the necessity of chaperoning her mo 
face of all the tabbies who sat about the lobb 
mented on what they saw. Already she had se 
exchanged when first mother and then father 
riding until after dark with their private instru 
With Nat carrying her cloak, she crossed the | 
riedly. At the back of the hotel a romantic 
wound up to a circular pavilion. Up there a 
shone like a captive will-o’-the-wisp. The nig! 
most unbearably lovely, with moonlight and the s 
some blossoming shrub. 
Halfway up they stopped to look back over 
A bench at their backs was half hidden in hang 
Here was a setting such as the kind gods must 
for lovers. But the man she loved was hundr 
away, and at her side was a silent young man 
with quiet appreciation a familiar brand of to 
Of course she did not like him, but there v 
steady coolness about him that she trusted. — 
encouragement at all, she could have told him 
Cartwright and their hopeless affair. { 
The setting, the night were made for inti ma 
voiced confessions. 
She looked at him out of the corner of an eye. — 
be she was losing her power over men? This 
was becoming too. Her lips quivered. It wou 
all hard to put her head on his shoulder and we 
“T think,”’ he began, and she held her breath 
someone calling us; someone coming up the pal 
She listened. 
“Tt’s Rick. What on earth does he want!” 
Richard presently appeared around the turn 
lantern like a heathen moon hung over the littl 
Its light disclosed a yellow envelope in her bro 
“Wire for you, Bill. From Jack Barrymore, I 
“Don’t be silly.” 
(Continued on Page 60) 
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dys some 
g dear, I 
want to 
etween you 
‘our old 
_ And etc. 
she handles 
, see, she can say this in such a way that he will 
e/ack with oh nonsense I had rather stay home with 
dir, or something, and the crisis will be safely passed. 
pot course once in a while something will slip and that 
is what happened to I and Jim on the one occasion 
(L thought it couldn’t possibly. The whole thing 
nnaced just off the Philippine Islands, which we were 
k g up on them in our boat the Cantdetania which 
dm and the whole Marie La Tour company was going 
the world on. It was one of them balmy blue and 
ind golden tropical days when all the world seems 
ad even a steamer chair feels endurable. I was in 
n deck, lazily writing my dairy, and getting the 
ij ine Islands cleared up and out of the way before we 
‘them, and Jim was in the chair beside me sleeping 
2asy nap of the underexercised. Every once in a 
€ would slide an anxious glance over at him on ac- 
was sure his restlessness was not entirely due to the 
or chair, although it’s the truth they must of been 
ig d by one of these Indian Frantics, or whatever you 
ose boys who are so fond of making up an extra 

0| ortable bed and then lying on it. 
V anyways, I would glance over to Jim, noting where 
i¢led a shave and other small defects, but with affec- 
,/ St the same, and the touch of anxiety a wife always 
Sjhen they realize friend husband is unconsciously a 
esred, and in between times I opened my locked dairy 
Lt book of facts written by Mister Statistic himself and 
t. ral good piece wrote about where we was headed for. 
| \ nila, P.I., pop. 283,000, is a very interesting place. 
eas like it had ought to be nearer America, its step- 
t, than either Japan or China, but it is not; it is the 
sl: of them from us. Its principal products are Manila 
levear, Admiral Dewey, subjects for conversation 
OF Politicians and straw hats. It either still belongs to 
fl Semele or does not. The Spaniards started it as a 
I- ee subdivision in 1571.” 
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“*l Do Think These Wives That are Jealous of Their Husbands Going Out and Playing Around With Men Friends is Perfect Fools’’ 


Well, when I had got this far Jim woke up and looked at 
me with an expression like he dared me to amuse or interest 
him. While he sat up and stretched the kinks out, I closed 
and locked my secret thoughts up that I had been writing, 
and feeling that this was an absolutely safe place on ac- 
count here we was on a boat headed for a strange 
country where he didn’t have no men friends, I give him a 
sympathetic little smile and the old gag. 

“Poor old Gorgeous!’’ I says tenderly. ‘You sure do 
look bored to death! Do you know, I think you are around 
with me too much. What you need is to be more with men. 
Too bad we aren’t fixed so’s you could go out with an old 
pal once in a while!” 

“By gosh, that’s right!’’ says Jim, smothering his seven- 
teenth yawn. ‘“‘I never see any of the boys any more. 
When we get back from this trip I must look them up once 
in a while.” 

“Yes, indeed, dearest!’”’ I says cordially from this safe 
distance. ‘There is nothing I would urge on you more. 
It’s only right you should see them. I don’t mind it a 
particle. I do think these wives that are jealous of their 
husbands going out and playing around with men friends 
is perfect fools.” 

Jim stood up and pulled me to my deck shoes with a 
loving hand. 

“Just for that I’ll buy you a drink,” says he. ‘‘Come on 
back to the smoking room and keep me company with one 
of your circus lemonades. You're a regular wife, Marie, 
with a lot of horse sense. If all married couples was like us, 
the country wouldn’t need no divorce laws, eh, sweetness?’’ 

Then he glowed and I glowed, the way it occasionally 
happens between married people, and we went away 
happily together, I especially so, on account I had all the 
pleasure of offering to do a generous thing without any of 
the sacrifice involved in actually delivering the goods. 

At least that was what I thought for the next few hours, 
which chimed along in the crazy way they have on a ship, 


where the darn thing rings six times for three 

o’clock, and once for 12:30 and believe me, 

daylight-savings time had me pretty near 

crazy back home even though it was often a 

2 convenient alibi, 
but it was a mere 

- nothing alongside 
of these sea-going 
clocks. 

Well anyways, 
time passed in spite 
of them, and my 
cordial invitation 
to Jim that he go 
out and enjoy him- 
self had taken its 
place in history 
when the next day 
wecometo Manila, 
pop. 283,000, and 
at least that many 
complications to 
our married life, 
commencing with 
Elmer Raus. ° 

Of course we and 
the other passen- 
gers was up on deck 
early with our suit- 
cases, all ready to 
land on American 
territory. 

Well, a person 
couldn’t see much 
of Manila itself 
when approaching 
on account of the 
huge pier you go 
slap up against and 
only a few jagged 
mountain peaks 
peek at you over 
the top of it. But 
the inside of the 
pier was filled 
with welcomers 
when I and Jim 
and ma and Junior 
along with the rest 
of the outfit de- 
scended into its 
ecaverning gloom, 
onthe roof of which 
the half hourly 
rmiseot this 

country was performing about the sixth of its daily dozen, 
heavily, brightly and sincerely. 

Rowlie, our personal manager, was walking along ahead; 
behind him come Mr. Clegg McKinney, of Kansas City and 
our boat. Then come Jim, and I was right behind him, 
with an observing eye, which was how I come to see this 
Elmer Raus and size him up correct at once. He had ona 
new straw kelly with a colored band in seven keys wrapped 
noisily about it; a Palm Beach suit that had plainly been 
palmed off on him by the most imaginative of our long- 
distance customs tailors, bright-orange pointed shoes, a 
black coral cane with a dog’s head on it and a pose which 
dared the world to bring on its cats. 

But the most peculiar thing about him was that the minute 
he caught sight of us he commenced fighting his way towards 
us through the crowd, and I at once thought there now, I’ll 
bet he is a revenue officer. I told Jim anybody could see by 
his face he had something with him, and heaven help the 
sour publicity we will get if anybody opens those bags. 
But like many another guilty conscience mine was more 
sinning than suspected, and all Mister Original Livewire 
himself did was to let out a strong whisky breath and a yell. 

“‘There’s the boy!’”’ he hollered. “Jim Smith, you old 
horse thief! Look who’s here!” 

“Well, Elmer Raus, you old bum!” Jim hollered. ‘‘How 
did you get out here, you son of a sea cook?” 
“On a boat, by gum!” says this Elmer. 

island, stupid!”’ 

By this time we was down on the pier, forming a defen- 
sive circle around our luggage, and Jim introduced I and 
Rowlie both. 

“This is the missus, Elmer,” says Jim with ominous 
brightness. ‘‘ Marie dear, this is Elmer Raus—you know, 
Elmer, the one I used to tell you about that drew the two 
royal straights in the one evening? Over to Kelly’s place 
that was, eh, Elmer? Those was the days, wasn’t they, 
Elmer?” 


“This is an 
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“Check!’’ says Elmer. ‘Pleased to meet your ac- 
quaintance, Mrs. Smith. I and Jim have certainly had 
quite some times together, ain’t we, boy?” 

Right away I could see where I was scheduled for a to-let 
sign on the next few of my evenings unless I put a crimp in 
it at once. 

“‘T suppose you had them good times at John D. Rocker- 
feller’s Sunday-school rooms,” says I, sarcastic. 

“Old John D.?” says Bright-Eyes quick as a wink. 
“Well, well, he always did speak well of you!’’ Then he 
turned to Rowlie, our personal manager, to which Jim 
introduced him next. ‘“‘Rowlyn Blackwell?” says Elmer. 
“Say, I got something for you, man. Cable that come into 
the office while I was there. I brought it down to oblige the 
operator, a friend of mine, so’s he could go to a cock fight. 
Here you are.” 

We was by this time headed for the hot, wet tropical 
scene which had come into sight at the end of the pier—a 
view draped in rain. He pulled out a yellow envelope. 
Rowlie took it, and after one glance at the contents give a 
squeal like a stuck pig. ‘‘Great Cesar’s ghost!’ he yelled. 

“Ah! Cesar? He always did speak well of you!”’ says 
Elmer, in that maddening tone of knowing all the best 
people. “What has the old boy to say now?” 

Rowlie ignored the pretender like he deserved, and turned 
a pallid face on I and Jim. 

“My children,” he says solemnly, ‘‘this is too much. 
That man Goldringer expects a lot from people in the 
motion-picture business, but this is impossible.” 

“What?” says I. 

“Why this—this!”’ says Rowlie, excitedly slapping the 
cablegram. “It’s about that big feature you people fin- 
ished just before you sailed—that New England picture 
called Pilgrim Prue. By heaven, he wants a retake and 
he has the insanity to demand that we make it here!” 

“Well,” says I, “‘what of it? Why can’t we shoot him a 
new sequence here if he wants, huh?” 
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“Because it’s an out-of-doors New England sequence!”’ 
wailed Rowlie. “‘And look at that, will you? Just look at 
that!” 

He waved his paws frantically again, this time aiming 
them at the steaming, dripping view in front of us. 

“She met him that night in the old banana orchard by 
Cape Cod,” says Jim thoughtfully. ‘“‘Not so good!” 

“But we'll have to get that sequence just the same,” says 
Rowlie with a groan. ‘‘Why, Mr. Goldringer has spent 
half a million on that picture already, and he can’t release 
it without this strip! And how we’re going to shoot it the 
Vanderbilt’s plush pony alone knows!”’ 

“The Vanderbilts?”’ says Elmer. ‘‘Why, say, they al- 
ways did speak well 

“Great guns!” Jim interrupted peevishly. ‘‘Come on, 
let’s get out of this and go somewhere we can talk!” 

Well, of course, talk was all we had been doing, but we 
knew what he meant; and so Mr. Elmer Raus says hey, 
callistia! to a bunch of yellow amateurish hacks with damp 
horses which would of taken I imagine not over a 14% size 
collar, they were so small, and he waved at them to go 
away. But it seems in this country when you want some- 
body to leave you, why you beckon to them, and vice versa. 
Well anyways, Mister Efficiency himself waved these cal- 
listia carriages away, and the callistias come over and we got 


in and was driven off through quaint old Spanish streets. . 


There was roses everywhere, all very tropical and lovely, 
and the people was very tropical, too, the men going 
around in mosquito-netting shirts of bright colors with no 
collars and with the tails hanging out over what looked to 
be their last week’s pajama pants, the ladies being all 
dogged out in the very latest style—1890 was the very 
latest, I should say—and I remarked in passing where the 
Filipino ladies is probably the only girls in the European- 
clothed world to whom the word ‘‘Paris’”’ don’t mean a 
thing except the name of the first boy in history to re- 
verse Eve’s stuff and hand the apple to the lady. 


al 
F 
October 25, 


Well anyways, pretty soon we arrived at the enor 
and handsome new Manila Hotel and found a table ¢ 
biggest hotel veranda café in the world, where we cou, 
the water, which the sun was now most gloriously ec; 
out upon. We could also see a tableful of smart Jo} 
naval officers in white uniforms, and maybe they ¢ 
notice us, too—one of them in particular. iM 

“Say,” begins Elmer, “‘don’t you worry over gi 
that northern scenery you crave. I can lead you 
it—yes, sir, on this very island!” 

Rowlie looked at Mister Surefire himself as if the 
gone cuckoo. 

““Where?’’ says he. ‘Why, man, I really must 
trees, and so forth.” 

“T'll get ’em for you!” says Elmer emphatically, 
at Baguio. Four thousand feet up, to be exact. ] 
mountain resort about a hundred and eighty miles no) 
here. Wonderful motor road all the ways too.” _ 

“By Jove, that’s splendid!”’ says Rowlie, the news k: 
ing him back to life. “How long does it take t 
there?” 

“Oh, the best part of a day,”’ says Elmer. ‘‘The dis) 
isn’t so much; it’s the terrific grades and turns and | 
small towns. You can’t make much time.” . 

“And how about hotels?’’ says Rowlie. “Orisitanz 
village?” $ 

“Not much!” says he. ‘It’s a fine modern city, 
but one respect.’’ As he said those last words a sh; 
come over his face, like extremely sad memories was n 
up with Baguio for him. 

“Great stuff!’ says Rowlie, all pep again in a m 
with a bound would make you think he had been ii 
pictures all his life. ‘Great stuff! Let’s see, we h: 
little less than ten days. As you folks are only playin 
night, why I can run on ahead to Baguio and get every! 
ready while you are on the job in the theater. Sot 
thatl”?’ (Continued on Page 46) 


“‘Men are Not the Only Ones Can Feel Lonesome Out Here”’ 


t: celebrated in song and story 
h pioneer. 


| 
egth, trustworthiness, relia- 
t progressiveness, soundness— 
s are his attributes. 


cher you are looking for such 
ies in men, or in motor cars, 
vill always find them at the 
t of their development in 
swho had the courage and keen 
eight to lead the way. 


yutomobile manufacturer, any 
ig:xperienced garage mechanic, 
ll ell you that Hupmobile has 
Nis been in the lead of pro- 
; ve engineering. 


‘Improvements 
Fundamental 


al no mistake—what is meant is 
hing far more sound and im- 

rtnt than the addition of every 

wuntried idea as a mere sales 
lent. 


hj is meant is the development 
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Jupmobile 
Pioneer of an Industry — 


or adoption of fundamental im- 
provements in motor car practice, 
which actually do better perform- 
ance and economy. 


To some of these developments, 
many cars costing about the same, 
or more, than Hupmobile, are just 
now coming. 


Record of Progress 


Note the year by year progress of 
Hupmobile. 


It is a fact that some cars are still 
depending upon the splash of the 
crank shaft in the crank-case to lubri- 
cate its own bearings and other vital 
motor parts. Hupmobile began drill- 
ing its crankshaft for positive, efh- 
cient lubrication, thirteen years ago. 


In 1911 Hupmobile developed its 
long stroke motor, its silent chain 
gear drive, and adopted its two unit 
starting and generator system. Com- 
pare these features with the kind of 


Gear driven oil us na 
Removable watve 
Horney. 

ot spot intake manifold 
: Detachable cylinder head 


Electric starter and generator 
{ 


Two unit system) 


Single wire system enclosed 
in conduit 


Horn button in steering post 


lifters in cluster 


construction you will find on some 
cars at the present day. 


Improvements Accepted 


As far back as 1909, Hupmobile 
began using the multiple disc clutch; 
and fitted its gasoline tank with a 
fuel reserve. These were desirable 
then—they are equally desirable 
now. Yet even today you will look 
for them in vain in many cars. 


Hupmobile was the first car to adopt 
high pressure chassis lubrication, so 
important in reduction of wear. 
It was among the first to mount the 
countershaft of the motor on silent 
roller bearings; to use an annular 
clutch gear bearing, and an annu- 
lar clutch release bearing; to adopt 
duraluminum drop-forged connect- 
ing rods; to adopt a straight line 
propeller drive. 


It is significant that all these and 
many other engineering improve- 
ments pioneered by Hupmobile, are 


1919 


High pressure chass 


Drop-forged pi 
integral 


Counter 
shaft 
roller bearings "ted ©n silent 


Annular clutch gear be 
Annular 


(Housed ang Dp 


Clutch relea 


Fovided with 
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is lubrication 
nd shaft 


nion 2 


aring 


se beari 
high Pressure futetern es 


everywhere accepted as the best 
practice. 


Some cars, because of cheaper con- 
struction, have not adopted them. 
Others have clung to old-fashioned 
engineering because of factory 
problems. 


The point isn’t simply that you 
obtain these improvements in Hup- 
mobile and do not obtain them in 
other motor cars. It isn’t even the 
fact that you may logically expect 
the Hupmobile to be, as it is, the 
last word in really sound motor car 
engineering. 


15 Years’ Leadership 


Much more important than these is 
the fact that the Hupmobile brings 
to its owners the sturdy self-reliance 
and great economy which has been 
developed through 15 years of 
engineering leadership. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 
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be nothing but plain air. Scientists, how- 

ever, know that if large quantities of seem- 
ingly pure air are collected in one place and 
strained through an intricate form of super blotting paper 
or hyper cheesecloth, it is possible to extract great amounts 
of nitrates from air that seemingly had nothing whatever 
in it except a few gnats, mosquitoes or flies, and still leave 
the air eminently fit for breathing purposes. 

If the scientists are able to obtain such wonderful re- 
sults from material as simple as plain air, the brain reels 
with considerable briskness at the thought of the astound- 
ing products that could be removed from a more elaborate 
form of air by the most scientific and up-to-date air- 
straining factory. 

It is certain that if all the gentlemen who are engaged in 
the fascinating occupation of pouring from their systems 
the peculiarly virulent form of hot air that is known as 
political oratory were to be gathered together in the vicin- 
ity of the largest, strongest and most powerful air-straining 
factory in existence, and were there set to bawling and 
promising according to their usual fashion during the hectic 
weeks preceding the first Tuesday after the first Monday 
in November on a presidential year, and the factory was 
simultaneously set to removing everything removable from 
the resulting. hurricane of hot air, the nitrate bins of the 
factory would soon be filled with a most potent assort- 
ment of nitrates. 

Nitrates extracted from political hot air would be so 
powerful that if they were to be used as fertilizer, as ni- 
trates so frequently are, they would produce asparagus 
stalks the size of a baseball bat, ears of corn the size of 
Bunker Hill Monument, potatoes as large as the dome of 
the Capitol at Washington, and oats that would run about 
one oat to the bushel. Thestory of Jack and the Bean Stalk 
would no longer arouse the en- 
thusiasm of farmers’ children, for 
they would see nothing thrilling 
or unusual in the fact that a bean 
stalk could grow out of sight 
overnight. Ordinary  scarlet- 
runner beans fertilized with ni- 
trates extracted from the hot air 
of the politicians would grow so 
exuberantly they would clog the 
Martian canals. 

That blend of nitrates which 
is known as nitrous oxide, or 
laughing gas, produces when in- 
haled a condition of hysterical 
excitement often accompanied by 
loud laughter. If nitrous oxide 
were to be obtained from politi- 
cal hot air, its intensity would be 
such as to cause the Statue of 
Liberty to burst into shrieks of 
laughter that could be heard in 
San Diego, California, and Ta- 
coma, Washington. 


T> THE common or lay mind, air seems to 


Claims 


LL scientists are well aware 
of the fact that when nitrous 
oxide is breathed diluted with air 
anintoxicating effect is produced, 
under the influence of which 
the inhaler, according to the 
reference books, ‘‘is irresistibly 
impelled to do all kinds of silly 
and extravagant acts’’; andsome 
scientists have gone so far as to 
argue that since a large part of 
all political speeches are both 
silly and extravagant, most polit- 
ical orators get that way because 
of large amounts of free nitrous 
oxide in their systems—induced, 
possibly, by the extreme pressure 
to which the hot air is subjected 
just prior to being expelled in the 
form of a political speech. They 
consequently arguethat thecoun- 
try can only be freed of the flux 
of political hot air by rounding 
up all the political orators once a 
year and sending them to Muscle 
Shoals to be denitrated, as one 
might say. In this way the 
wealth of the nation would be 
augmented and the slow shooting 
pains that now pierce the voters 


DRAWN BY WYNCIE KING 


“Oh, Grandmother, What Big Teeth You Have!” 


who are forced to endure the witching oratory of so many 
of the campaign spellbinders would vanish away into the 
haze of forgotten things, along with elastic-sided shoes, 
straight-front corsets, pug dogs and swinging doors on 
barrooms. 

Nitrate-laden hot air is not limited to any particular 
class of politician, but is emitted by the great—as the 
phrase goes—leaders of the various parties as well as by 
the candidates for such less exalted positions as dog catcher, 
councilor, or inspector of bathing suits. This is particularly 
apparent just before an election in the case of the big chiefs, 
who devote most of their audible political efforts to claim- 
ing everything in sight. 

Nothing is too small or too large for a political leader to 
claim. All political leaders of the two great parties as well 
as the Progressive, or Rump, Party claim the labor vote, 
due to the fact that they have no idea what the labor vote 
is going todo. What the labor vote is going to do, it might 
be remarked in passing, is just what the bobbed-hair vote 
and the bald-headed vote and the clergyman vote and the 
author vote and the newspaper-reporter vote and the dog- 
owner vote and the veteran-of-the-Great-War vote and all 
the other votes are going todo. About half of it isn’t going 
to take the trouble to vote at all, and the other half of it is 
going to vote for the person for whom it wants to vote 
without regard for the wild predictions of the Goose Bone 
Prophet of Dead River, the Master Crystal Gazer of At- 
lantie City or the chairman of a national committee—all 
of whom, as predictors, come under the same head, with 
the Goose Bone Prophet of Dead River slightly in the lead 
so far as accuracy and dependability are concerned. 


THE REDS HAVE IT 


Kemmetlh IL. Roberts 


““All the Better to Eat You With, My Child”’ 


It is barely possible that the chair 
national committees and other big-leag) 
ticians are thoroughly aware that the 
know what the labor vote or the bobb. 
vote is going to do; but long experience in polit 
taught them that they should never confess ignor, 
any political subject, and that they can safely claj) 
thing in sight without damage to their political repy 
when the smoke has cleared away and their claims \ 
to be shot as full of holes as a Swiss cheese. - | 

Those from the timbered districts who regard a 
and veneration the astute political experts of the; 
would do well to reserve their awe and veneratio}| 
more impressive manifestation of Nature—such fo) 
ple, as a ruby-throated humming bird or a good }} 
dog; for the judgments of political experts of Wast 
D. C., and other great political centers concerning t 
come of the vote of a given state or the ultimate 
tion of the bald-headed vote are seldom more valua 
frequently less valuable than the judgment of th 
store habitués of Whippoorwill Falls, New Hamps 
the same subjects. k 


Overworked Prophets 


HE overwhelming lack of information that exis 

the great political leaders at any national con 
that isn’t cut and dried can only be approached by tl 
cal vacuum that exists in the head of the averages 
old child; but these are the same mental giants 1 
their cigars around their mouths in an important 
a few months later and issue statements which pré 


predict exactly how many voters in the state of Ne 
are going to cast their votes for John W. Davis, ( 
exact manner in which the labor vote or the golf-2 

vote all over the Unitecs 


is going to mark its 7 
iT 


election day. 
ribbed and pine-clad st 


Owing to the fact thatt 
Maine holds its electior 
two months before the 1 
elections, it presents an wily 
opportunity for the leadg 
tors and prophets of all jl 
parties to indulge in a litt 
fall hot-air practice, and 
striking exhibitions of thr 
curacy, untrustworthin 
general nitrous-oxidizat 
one might say. 

On September sixth, wl 
the Saturday before the 
on which the Maine & 
were held, the Democrat 
a welkin-shattering ro 
effect that the voters 
would elect a Democra 


cracked the welkin in threp! 
with the vehement asserti 
a Republican governor ¥ 
elected by 50,000 plurali 

The Progressive spo 
not having a candidate, ec 
themselves with placinsi 
dents in the welkin by int 
that the presence of tl 
borer in the state of Mee 
due to JohnW. Davis’ Wa 
affiliations. 

On Sunday, silence, lik!) 
tice, came to heal the sits 


two-thirds of the plural/ 
the Republican prophi 
claimed. 4 


to blow again. 3) 
The Republicans, 1 
their predictions of 1 
previous, announced tl 
Maine election was the . 
‘thing that had happene 
Republican Party since | 
of the Big Fog, and thati 
showed that Mr. Coolidg’ 
be reélected. | 
(Continued on Page! 
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Your painter can Valspar-Enamel your car— 


Reg us por oit 


' The famous 
Valspar 
oiling water test 


Of course, you know the wonderful 
durability of Valspar-Enamel as a finish 
for your car, but perhaps you haven’t 
the time, the place, or the brush to 
apply it yourself. Your auto painter 
has all three plus the knowledge and 
experience to do the job for you in the 
shortest time and at the least expense. 


Valspar-Enamel is waterproof and 
weatherproof. Gasoline, oil, mud, 


Not even boiling water from the radia- 
tor can dim its lustre or fade its color. 

All colors can be obtained with 
Valspar-Enamels. There are twelve 
beautiful standard colors which can be 
mixed to produce any shade or tint 
your taste may dictate. 

There is a section of the coupon below 
that is intended for you. Check and mail 
the coupon, whether you are a Car 


ereases or soap cannot spot or dull it. Owner, Automobile Painter or Dealer. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of High Grade Varnishes in the World—Established 1832 
New York Chicago Boston ‘Toronto London Paris Amsterdam 
W. P. FULLER & CO., Pacific Coast 


Send for valuable information—free 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York 


I am interested in receiving full information about Valspar-Enamel for automobiles. 


VALENTINE’ Ss 


(0 For Auto Owners: a booklet on Valspar-Enamel with color charts. 


[] For Auto Painters: full information on the Valspar-Enamel Auto- 
mobile Painting System, with color charts. 


(J For Dealers: how Valspar-Enamel for Automobiles means more busi- 
ness for you and will bring you bigger profits. 


ENAMEL 


Sab: PB: 10-25-24 
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for twenty of those years a paralytic of more or less 

complete disability, was not of the Pollyanna type 
of sufferer; rather, when his enjoyment was keenest his 
spleen was loud- 
est voiced. A 
good sound 
grievance was 
to him a cause 
for great thanks- 
giving. 

Slowly his 
weakened arms 
turned the 
wheels of his 
roller chair 
toward the hall- 
way. The light 
through the 
ground-glass 
panels of the 
Victorian Gothic 
front door kept 
the stairs in 
perennial gloom, 
but not too dim 
to hinder his 
view of the ob- 
jects of his hate. 
High up in the 
stair well, be- 
yond the reach 
of any cane he 
might wield to 
destroy them, 
on a dozen 
shelves, rested a 
multitude of 
china dogs; 
squads, compa- 
nies, platoons of 
haughty -faced 
canines; dogs of 
an infinite va- 
riety and form; 
pink luster-faced 


| UNNIWELL SPEAR, seventy-two years of age, and 


spaniels and 
sleek gray whip- 
pets; seated 


dogs and play- 
fully leaping 
Rovers and Fi- 
dos; clownish 
dogs of melan- 
choly hue and calm judicial beasts bearing forever the 
fulsome insult of regular and precisely spaced black spots. 

Mr. Spear’s thin fist quivered toward them and his eyes 
closed reverently in his hourly prayer: 

“Oh, God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken Thy serv- 
ant in his hour of need? The heathen rage ‘ 

A slow step from the front walk shut off the current of 
his supplication, and with an unsuspected agility he hur- 
ried his chair back to the front parlor. 

Miss Anna Spear opened the door and stood quietly in 
the hall. She seemed a very weary woman. Her figure was 
full and. had the same elevation from whatever angle it was 
viewed. She appeared to have been turned out on a lathe, 
and even the location of her shoulders did little to aid an 
observer in determining the ambulating intention of the 
lady. On the exact apex of Miss Spear rested a Noah’s-ark 
hat. A person of woefully misapplied genius must have 
devised it. It possessed the abandoned grace of that ma- 
chine by which the weather man ascertains the velocity of 
the gale. Even after a second glance it seemed scarcely 
probable. 

Miss Spear carefully removed her hat and paused for a 
second to look up at her china dogs before speaking: 

“Good evening, papa. I hope you’ve had a pleasant 
day.” 

It was all part of the formula of fifteen years’ standing. 
Miss Spear would have been unutterably amazed had she 
received any answer. ; 

A glance in the hall mirror, which reflected her father in 
his chair by the front window, assured her that he was in 
his place, so she walked heavily down the hall to the 
kitchen, put on her apron and began to scrub the potatoes. 

Nothing tinged with romance had ever touched the 
existence of Anna Spear. She looked no more dumpy now 
than she had forty years prior, and she spoke no more 
seriously than she had in grammar school. She had ceased 
to wonder why the class in chemistry which she taught in 
‘the high school laughed at things that to her were not 


“Shut Up, Papa. 


Bv Alaron 
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You Make Me Sick to Talk Like That. 


laughable. Humor to her lay in the stubborn belief of 
certain pupils that HO might be the elemental equiva- 
lent for water. Such things elicited a gentle merriment 
from Miss Spear. Days later she would look up from her 
household work and smile over such jovial memories. 

Puck, with his midsummer-night jests, evolves a host of 
weird affinities, but none more grotesque than the absolute 
attraction of the little china dogs for Anna Spear. To her 
they were the essence of things apart from routine. They 
were the simple symbols of the softnesses of life. What the 
function of tea drinking is to the mandarin, a single perfect 
bloom against a leaden background to him from Tokio, 
and O Sole Mio to the Neapolitan, such were her dogs to 
Miss Spear. They were the fairy tales she had never heard 
and the cradle songs she had never hummed. 

She hadn’t the faintest knowledge concerning her dogs. 
Her interest would not have been stirred should an in- 
formant have told her they were sixpenny objects of dec- 
oration for the English cottage of 1820. Their past or their 
future meant nothing. They were. That was what mat- 
tered to Miss Spear. k 

The playful gift of a flat-faced green glazed pug from a 
girl friend on her sixteenth birthday had instigated her 
first lust for the pottery beasts. ‘Lust’ is a strong word 
to connect with the maturely virginal Miss Spear; but 
whatever it was, it developed into a dominant interest 
which she exercised to the limit of her meager school- 
teacher’s salary. Once she had paid as high as two dollars 
and a quarter for a pair of shaggy-coated retrievers, but 
the sleepless fortnight which followed that prodigality 
taught her the error of her conduct. Never after did her 
purchases approach that figure. And yet her kennel 
boasted almost four hundred dogs. 

Supper being ready, Miss Spear stepped to the dining 
room to repeat the second phase of her formula: 

“Everything hot, papa. Won’t you come in and eat 
with me?” And then she added an extraneous bit: “I 
don’t believe Victor’s coming home until later.” 


What’s the Matter With You?”’ 


< October | 


| 


“No,” said Mr. Spear with a vehemence that 
prising, bearing in mind that such vehemence 
his each night for fifteen years; ‘‘no, I won’t. Wy 
daughter ceases to put those clay images ahead of » 


neither | 
real ) 
They’) 
for youll 
give yos 


complete, she poured a dash of milk on her b 
spread her toast with jam and began to eat, 

she would not again be disturbed until she le 
announcing to her father that his ration was set 
was leaving the room. 

Their entire relationship was now so expect t 
Anna Spear never stopped to muse over the factiil 
her at least there was no bitterness in it. It was 2 
tion necessity, like putting on the oatmeal at 9)! 
brushing her teeth in the morning; in not the i! 
degree did it drain any nerves she might possess.| 

The while Mr. Spear took his nourishment his 0! 
spent upstairs tending her china dogs. She divill 
total number of her collection into six parts a/@ 
evening she dusted and handled a sixth of them. 
days she reluctantly rested. In each day’s porti th 
were several specimens of an extra choice and Ii! 
glaze. 

With these favored ones, when she had clean! 
and looked hurriedly about to make sure no one § 
observed her, she smoothed her cheeks against tht 
incredible softness of their glazed backs. Such rif 
were the nearest approach to any sensual episodi? 
Miss Anna knew. f 

The rattling of dishes on the dining table was | § 
mons to descend and read to her father. Luckily 


of intriguing value. During such high mome? 
Spear’s head was inclined forward and his mou” 
open and he ceased to work his tongue on the slip 
lozenge which of an evening solaced him. Ann@ 
wandered along: ; 
“Tt says here that next Tuesday at the meetin’ 
State Association of Congregational Churches — 
y (Continued on Page 45) 


(Continued from Page 42) 
dead it, read it,” groaned Mr. Spear; ‘don’t tell me 
y it.”” 
‘'l right; it says ——’ 
» entrance of Mr. Victor Spear, son to Hunniwell, 
| up any possibility of plot in that paragraph. 
‘ello, Anna. Hello, papa.” 

1 Victor sat down primly in a straight-back chair. 
ggestions of dare-deviltry emanated from this gentle- 
his consuming wish to be one of the boys was com- 
y disguised behind his innocuous dress and drab 
ers. Victor wore nose glasses without any rims, but 
, black thread over his ear and descending down to a 
gin on his waistcoat on which he could hang the 
3 when not needed. His mouth worked constantly as 
ih he were eating jack shad and expected to find the 
able. 
‘hat’s the matter, Victor?”’ said his sister, rising and 
ig her hand on his forehead. “You look white. Any- 
wrong?” 
‘h-huh,” affirmed Victor as though he had made up his 
to tell the truth at all costs. 
‘hat?’ asked his father, letting his mouth drop open 
: regulation angle of interest. 
did a foolhardy thing today. Mr. Stone, the head of 
\lepartment—he lives up in Newton Center you 
—he asked me out to lunch.” 
aniwell Spear’s eyes brightened. 
id you tell him your story about the otter?” 
‘eg; the one about the lovely otter from which we 
f the fragrant otter of roses. Yes, I told him.”’ 
ll warrant he laughed heartily.” 
es; but that isn’t what troubles me. I did an awfully 
lirdy thing.”’ 
an” inquired Anna, whose only breaks in routine 
from correcting her brother’s errors. 
ou see, they-are starting a golf club up there and he’s 
tage of the membership committee.” 
‘fell, what of it? You don’t play golf.” 
Nor turned on his sister with his first flash of anything 
| Dirit. 
‘know it; but I could.” 
laybe,” she said flatly. ‘‘But go on.” 
e’s the head of my department, you see, and when he 
« me to join I couldn’t very well refuse.” 
ietor!’’ exclaimed Miss Spear. 
ow, Anna, you stop abusing the boy,” cackled the 
‘an, to whom his son’s forty-two years counted as 
ne “He’s got to have some fun, I guess. I guess you 
‘your dogs, don’t you?”’ 
jat, papa, it’s so expensive.” 
4,” said Mr. Spear, “‘does it cost money to play golf?” 
’s going to cost me two hundred and fifty dollars to 
,and I’ve signed an application that I’ll pay it next 
| I don’t know what I was thinking of.” 
fh!” groaned Mr. Spear, forgetting completely his 
ig bitterness toward his daughter’s china beasts. 
where will you get two hundred and fifty dollars?” 
jhat’s what I don’t know,” whispered Victor, gazing 
y2ssly at the newspaper fan which filled the fireplace 
yMay to November. 

aniwell Spear turned to his daughter. 
ell, Anna, what are you going to do about it?” 
‘m Mr. Spear’s manner, the crisis was obviously the 
of his daughter. Miss Spear made no effort to correct 
ypression. No matter who had shuffled the burden 
ner, it was hers. : 
ou say you put your name on the paper, Victor—to 
/wo hundred and fifty dollars?” 
» brother nodded his head and continued his inspec- 
{the newsprint fan. He seemed a trifle more cheerful, 
‘hat the financial worry was no longer his. 
ell,” said Anna, her voice perfectly level and flat, 
see what can be done. I’ve got only thirty-five 
Ss. 
it father waved his hand fretfully. 

‘can’t understand how you take it so calmly when 
® got only a few days before Victor has to have the 
7. If it was my business I’d do something and do it 
(, Victor will agree with me that in business it’s the 
ho acts quickly who gets results.” 
llright. Victor, will you put papa to bed? I’m going 
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9 days later, when Miss Spear returned from her 
$00m, she found her former Sunday-school pupil, Ma- 
‘Munty, awaiting her. 

* entrance did not abate the philippic which Mr. 
|, unaccustomed to the luxury of an audience, was de- 
1g for the guest: 

nd I’ve told her a thousand times, if I’ve told her 
that she can either choose between me or those 
| Either I leave the house or they do.. And see for 
velf! The dogs are still here. I ask you now’’—and the 
|an’s voice came as near to thunder as the voice of a 
who had never served in the Senate could—‘“‘I ask 
7 “Isn’t it a shameful thing for a full-grown woman to 
ours over a lot of heathenish china figures? Of 
ind you, too. If it was anything else but dogs!” 


“Hello, Miss Anna, I’m so glad to see you,” said Ma- 
tilda genuinely. ‘I was telling Mr. Spear about the time 
Louisa Howes and I tied ourselves together before we went 
to Sunday school so you couldn’t put us in separate chairs. 
Do you remember it?” E 

Miss Spear smiled gently, because she always did smile 
when greeting people and not because she recalled any 
humor in the memory. 

“Come out to the kitchen with me, Matilda, and we’ll 
have a cup of tea. And I’ve been hearing such nice things 
about you, away in New York, and in business for your- 
self. Interior decorating, isn’t it? That is splendid. Do 
you like it?” 

“T do like it,’”’ said Miss Munty; ‘‘and tell me, Miss 
Anna, what are these china dogs of yours Mr. Spear was 
talking about?”’ She saw a slight change of expression go 
over Miss Spear’s face and feared she had hurt her. ‘But 


They Were the Fairy Tales 
She Had Never Heard and 
the Cradle Songs She Had 
Never Hummed 


maybe you’d rather not 
talk about them.” 

“Of course, Matilda. I 
suppose papa is right. But 
it’s just a foolishness of 
mine. I like them, you see, 
and have liked them for 
quite a long time.” 

“Are they those wonderful Staffordshire-pottery dogs?”’ 
cried Miss Munty, eager to show that her decorating 
knowledge was broad. 

“Staffordshire? I don’t know. I really don’t know 
anything about them. I just like them, you see. They’re 
sort of pretty. That is, if you like that sort of thing.” 

“Oh, may I see them? I looked around the parlor, but 
didn’t see any.” 

“Certainly, Matilda. They’re all upstairs. Papa can’t 
get at them there. He doesn’t like them.” 

In the upper hall, Matilda Munty stood surrounded 
by bookeases and shelves full of the assorted dogs. She 
caught her breath in examining them, and the shop win- 
dows of Madison Avenue and the smart Forties came back 
to her. There were no fakes here. Matilda knew that there 
were modern reproductions of these figures, for more than 
one wholesaler had offered her the choice of his importa- 
tions fresh from the kilns of Czecho-Slovakia, which enter- 
prising state had been keen to profit by the American 
vogue for such quaint objects. But the dogs here had the 
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rarely smooth glazed surfaces of old wares, and not the 
rougher ones of only yesterday’s firing. 

“Why, Miss Anna, these are beautiful! Take this one 
here. There’s no mark on it, but I’d be willing to swear it 
is Whieldon. And that one’s Chelsea, I know. See those 
sweet little flowers on its collar!’’ 

Miss Spear expanded a little before an appreciation 
which she had never realized she missed. She opened and 
closed her fingers many times. 

“Whieldon? What is that? 
maker?” 

“T’m sure it is, Miss Anna. It’s very rare to find any 
potter’s mark on a dog, but the feel of that is a complete 
identification.” 

Thus started the education of Anna Spear. Glory, or 
something akin to it, radiated from her as she listened to 
Matilda; as she heard that important people for many 

years had been attracted to china dogs, had 
made lifelong hobbies of them; that even a prime 
minister of England had found his relaxation in 
his search for them. She failed to be deeply im- 
pressed on learning that dogs less fine than hers 
brought unreasonable prices throughout the land. 
She considered that a natural tribute to them. 

During the closing minutes of her lecture Ma- 
tilda Munty hesitated thoughtfully a number of 
times. But when she had finished she took her 

courage in both hands. 

“Don’t think me horrid, will you, Miss Anna, 
but wouldn’t you sell me some of your dogs? I’d 
love to have them, because I know these are 
genuine. Please don’t get mad at me.” 

‘“Mad?’’ questioned Miss 
Spear slowly. “I was just going 
to ask ” For the first time in 
her years diplomacy consciously 

’ governed Miss Anna. She didn’t 
finish her intended remark. 

“Why, I don’t know, Matilda. If 

it would please you so much I 

might let you have some. Just 

tell me what you think they are 
worth—the ones you want.” 

Enthusiasm over her find in- 
clined Miss Munty to unques- 
tioned liberality. She selected 
ten pairs of dogs and looked at 
them in appraisement. 

“‘T think it would be fair, Miss 
Anna, if I gave you three hundred 
dollars for these.” 

Years of a native stolidity prof- 
ited Anna Spear. She didn’t bat 
an eyelash. 

“T didn’t want to sell as many 
as that, Matilda, but would it be 
all right if ” Here Miss Spear 
paused and calculated. Two hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars and 
the thirty-five dollars she had, 
made ten dollars more than she 
needed. “Would it be all right 
if you took eight pairs for two 
hundred and twenty-five dol- 
lars?” 

“But that’s not enough. Eight 
pairs at thirty dollars the pair is 
two hundred and forty dollars.” 

“Tt’s all right, Matilda. It’s 
all I need. I mean, I’m quite 
happy this way.”’ 

Later Matilda departed with 
her dogs carried in a large basket. 
She left by the back door so Mr. 
Spear might not become aware of 

y what went on. Miss Anna insisted 

on the point. She did not intend 

that her father should revile her 
inconsistency of purpose concerning the objects he despised. 
The following evening after supper, when it was time for 
her to leave her dogs and come downstairs again, Anna 
Spear brought a check with her. She handed it to her 
brother. 

“Here’s a check for the money, Victor. I had Mr. 
Tucker at the bank make it direct to the Hillside Country 
Club. Nobody but'the club can cash it.” 

There was no sneer in her voice. She merely stated a 
natural precautionary fact. 

“H’m!”’ groaned Hunniwell Spear, looking sharply at 
his daughter. ‘‘Where’d you get it?”’ 

“That doesn’t make any difference, papa.” 

Victor ceased working his jaws for a moment. 

“Thank you, Anna.  I’ll—of course I’ll pay it back 
soon. I’ve a couple of little things under way that should 
put us on Easy Street or I’m no judge.” 

Anna merely looked at her brother dumbly. She had no 
words to offer for such prospects. 

(Continued on Page 182) 
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Watch This 


Column 


“The light of love—the purity of grace, 
The mind, the music breathing from 
her face.’’ —BYRON 


Early in November theatres 
will be showing ‘‘The Rose of 
Paris,’? a tender romance, with Paris 
as a background, starring MARY 
PHILBIN, assisted by JOHN SAIN- 
POLIS, DOROTHY REVIER, 
ROBERT CAIN, GINO GARRADO 
and others. This is an Irving Cum- 
mings production and a Universal Jewel. 
The story is from the celebrated French 
novel, ‘‘Mitsi.’’ Please be sure to see 
it and write me your opinion. 


MARY PHILBIN 
Later on, you will be able 


to see “K—The Unknown,’’ 
starring VIRGINIA VALLI, with an 
excellent cast headed by PERCY 
MARMONT, and including MAR- 
GUERITA FISHER, MAURICE 
RYAN, FRANCIS FEENEY and 
others. This picture is founded on 
Mary Roberts Rinehart’s best known 
novel, ‘‘K.”’ It is a Universal Jewel. 


“FILM PROGRESS,” official 
publication of the National Com- 
mittee for Better Films, mentions 
‘‘Wine,’’ Universal’s fine romance 
founded on the bootlegging traffic, as 
““a strong story with entirely legitimate 
propaganda which is successfully car- 
ried out.’’ This is a very unusual pic- 
ture—is full of thrills and entertaining 
and proper for the whole family. 


Watch for HOOT GIB- 
SON in ‘‘The Ridin’ Kid from 


Powder River,’’ a clean, fast-riding, 
open-air picture full of laughs and 
thrilling scenes. Have you seen any of 
the Champion JACK DEMPSEY pic- 
tures—or VIRGINIA VALLI in ‘‘The 
Signal Tower,’’ or ‘‘The Hunchback of 
Notre Dame,” or REGINALD 
DENNY in ‘‘The Fast Worker,’’ or 
‘Merry Go Round’’? They are all 
successes. Don’t miss them. And 
write me your opinion. 


Universal Pictures booklet 
sent you on request 


(Carl Laemmle 


President 


(To be continued next week) 
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TRAVEL AT YOUR OWN RISK 


** All jake!’’ says Jim. Then he turned to 
that Mr. Raus. “Say, Elmer, you seem to 
know a lot about this man’s country. How 
come?”’ 

‘“Automobile business,” says he. ‘I’m 
with the Climber agency. That is, maybe 
Iam. Well, anyways, I was, and I may 
be yet.” 


’ 


“Holy Moses!” says Jim. ‘Don’t you 
know whether you are or not?” 
““Moses?”’ says Elmer. “Say, d’you 


know, he always did speak well of you! 
No—yes, I’m their sales manager. But I 
don’t know for how long. Matter of fact, 
I’m depressed about it. And if I lose my 
job it’s going to be a serious matter. You 
see, there’s a little girl waiting for me back 
home.” 

“T get you!” says Jim with a sympa- 
thetic signal to the waiter. “But what’s 
the trouble, old hoss?”’ 

“It’s a fire engine,” says Elmer. “You 
see, I’m with one of the biggest motor- 
sales agencies in the islands. We’ve got one 
rival, Pasquito, a native, over in the Intra- 
muros, the old walled city. Well anyway, 
every scrap of business one or the other 
gets out here counts like the very devil, 
because naturally the market is limited. 
Well, I got wind through a friend in politics 
here that the city was going to kick out the 
old horses and buy a first-class modern fire 
engine, and so, thinking I was a wise guy, 
I went ahead and ordered one out from the 
States.” 

“Must of cost quite a piece of change,” 
says Jim. 

“Well, I’ll say it did!’’ Elmer answered. 
“That big red-and-gold baby set my con- 
cern back more jack then you would imag- 
ine. This is a long ways from home and the 
money that commences where f. o. b.’s ini- 
tials leave off, is round numbers, meaning a 
coupla extra noughts. Well, the boss was 
away for his health at the time, and I done 
it on my own responsibility, which didn’t 
look responsible at all. It looked like a 
snap, because this friend of mine was go- 
ing to tip me off the minute the appropria- 
tion went through, and I was to drive right 
up with the engine in one hand and the con- 
tract in the other. I’ll admit we was both 
kind of ginned up at the time we thought 
of it, but even so it was good dope. The 
only trouble was that this friend of mine 
went up to Baguio on a trip, and the minute 
he was gone the appropriation went through, 
and Pasquito, our rival, got the order. My 
engine came one steamer too late. And 
now it’s parked there in our garage as a per- 
manent fixture.” 

“Gee, that’s a crime!” says Jim. ‘But 
why can’t you move it? Ever try this place 
Bang-go?”’ 

“You don’t understand these islands,’ 
says Elmer. ‘“‘Why, the Baguio outfit 
wouldn’t even come and look at it! There 
was a market for one engine and it’s cov- 
ered. I can’t sell the thing, and if I don’t 
I’m going to lose my job, and there’s that 
little girl back home Ze 

Well, I could see pretty plain where 
them two was going to be at it indefinitely, 
and I could foretell that Jim would pretty 
soon be holding me to my suggestion about 
going out with the boys. I could feel it 
coming on. They had so many vices in 
common no wonder they was friends! And 
believe me, I was right, for no sooner was 
Jim and me in our rooms overlooking the 
Luneta, the big open plaza on the edge of 
the sparkling blue water, then Jim pulled 
the very line I was looking for. 

“Say, Marie,” says he, struggling into a 
clean white linen suit, ‘‘you don’t care if 
I’m not here to dinner tonight, do you? 
I thought I’d go out with Elmer. He’s going 
to have some of the boys from home around 
at his place fora little game.” 

““Of course I don’t care,’’ I says, register- 
ing indifference, but with a quick pang in 
spite of I had been expecting just this. ‘If 
you want to go out with that big bum, go 
ahead!’ 

“Elmer is a darn good feller,” says Jim. 
“T thought you’d like him.” 

“You always did think peculiar things,” 
says I. “I think he’s a wild hawk. Goes 
and gets tight and buys a fool fire engine! 
No wonder he’s worried over his job. No 
good ever came of such actions yet, James 
Smith.” 

“By getting pickled he certainly got him- 
self ditto,” says Jim foolishly. ‘However, 
it was a good idea while it.lasted. Well, 
anyways I’m off. Don’t wait up for me, 
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sweetness, and have a pleasant evening 
yourself.” 

He give me a kiss and was gone, and I 
finished dressing slowly, looking out of my 
window at the tropic night. It was like a 


-black velvet costume trimmed with stars 


which the island had put on for the eve- 
ning. A fresh cool breeze swept gently in 
from the Pacific, and the lights of the fleet 
danced in the bay. From beyond the old 
wall of the Spanish city over to the left 
come strange noises; cries a person couldn’t 
understand, half gay, half mournful. A 
wagon drawn by a clumsy water buffalo 
lumbered past, and two Filipino girls in 
enormous thin sleeves and long trains 
stopped and chatted in Spanish and the 
patch of light just below my windows, while 
from downstairs come the gay hum of the 
big tourist crowd off our boat, and the music 
of a good jazz band. Dozens of American 
naval officers in white uniforms was walk- 
ing about in the crowd on the Luneta just 
like they do in musical shows back home; 
and take it one way and another, it looked 


like everybody in Manila was out for a gay © 


time this evening with one exception. There 
is few things more lonesome than a night 
in the tropics in fine weather with a moon 


coming up, and none less likely to. remain ~ 
But I couldn’t realize ‘this:in... 


lonesome. f 
advance, and when I went in to kiss Junior 


good night all I was thinking was to the 


general effect of poor little fatherless boy, 


you and your poor deserted mother, and” 


etc., the way any wife will under the ‘cir- 
cumstances. Meer 

Ma had a sick headache and refused -to 
come downstairs. She had been eating a 


lot on the boat, and getting no exercise, and * 
i _ homesick for the home folks. Hay, 


I had been after her, but in vain, to reduce. 
She couldn’t even get into her steamer 
chair any more, she was that wide; but no 
insult could make her cut down on her food 
and now she was propped up behind the 
cloud of white mosquito netting on the 
huge bed, and in a complaining mood. 

“T dunno what makes me feel so sick,” 
says she, ‘‘unless it’s looking at them water 
buffaloes that they run the wagons with out 
here—them big lumbering things with a 
few hairs on the chin and a kind of clumsy 
gayness. I tell you, daughter, I hate to 
see them. They look kinda like me, and 
they remind me I am getting old.” 

“No, ma,’ I says, soothing, ‘‘it’s more 
likely them three mangosteen sundaes you 
said you ate. If only you would diet a little 
you'd look better in no time. Now just go to 
sleep and get a good night’s rest, and you’ll 
wake up feeling like a two-year-old.” 

Then I fixed the mosquito netting for her, 
and in all my white lace loveliness I went 
gently and sadly downstairs, without a date 
in the world. 

Well, when I come out into the great gay 
lobby of the hotel I thought maybe Rowlie 
would be around and I could eat with him. 
But all the signs of Rowlie was a note in my 
box saying he was off for Baguio and for us 


to start after him not later than Monday ~ 


and he was ours hastily. 

Well, that was another blow; but smiling 
bravely, I turned away from the desk look- 
ing like the Queen of Hearts, but feeling 
more like the trey of clubs, thinking maybe 
I would of done better to of ordered my 
dinner upstairs where in privacy I would be 
free to enjoy my misery in full. And then, 
just as I was about to pass through this 
merry throng in which I had no part, who 
would catch sight of me but the manager 
of the cruise, and he come up smiling. 

“Oh, Miss La Tour, one moment, 


' please a says he. “‘I know you are awfully 


busy, but there are some boys here from 
the newspapers who are wild to interview 
you. Could you. spare a few seconds right 
away?” 

“Why, yes, if it doesn’t take too long,’”’ 
I says in a bright-and-gay-I’m-on-my-way 
sort of voice, and then I tore myself loose 
from doing nothing at all for a few precious 
moments and went with Mister Manager 
over to where a nice attractive-looking lot 
of boys was standing, and with them was 
the navy lieutenant I had especially no- 
ticed on the veranda during the afternoon. 
He give a start when he saw me sailing up, 


but he didn’t make any great effort to’ 


escape. Quite to the other hand, he stuck 
it out while the boys was being introduced, 
and finally the manager had to turn to him 
and say and this, Miss La Tour, is Lieu- 
tenant—what is the name? with a question- 
ing look for the finish. 


{ 


‘4 
October 25 


“Walley,” says he. “King Walley 
name.” 

“Delighted,’’ I murmured, and } 
the same, and he didn’t move off wh 
manager did, but stuck around, hi 
fastened on me in a way made me 
the operation wasn’t exactly pain 


him, and this made me feel a little 


while the boys asked me a few simpk 
tions to the effect did I think we ou 
keep the Philippines? What did I th 
the present administration of them? 
in favor of prohibition?» Would Ge 
ever come back, and how did Pres 
lidge feel about Lenine? To whicl 
course, replied that I loyed Manila, 
certainly was a beautiful city, that 
been one of my lifelong ambitions tc 
there, and that I thought there wa 
men in the American Navy then i 
other in the world. © 

And then finally the boys says thai 
very much this will be in the mornin 
tions and beat it away to write up my 
ling words while they was as ye 
Lieut. Walley and I stood there a mc 
each of us not knowing where we 
outside, I- mean, of realizing it wi 
hotel lobby. He took a deep breath. 
- '“You-can’t imagine,” says he, “¥ 
means to.meet a-girl from-home. An 
of all people! ' You seé,-I know you 
from the screen, and you may. laug 
I’ve been in love with you for years. 

-I did laugh then, but the conver 


‘remark, which many a fan before hil 


cracked the same thing, was comfort 


‘me this evening. 


“You’re real kind,” I says, st! 
“And I imagine you fellers do get k 


been out here long?”’ 
“Nearly two years,’”’ says he; ‘c| 
off, you know. Drifting about Jay 
Straights and so forth. But I’ll be g; 
home next year.” 
“Tt’s a long time to wait.” 
“Yes,” says he. “Of course it’s be: 
out here and all that, but ” He 
a gesture registering yes, we don’t 
so good. 
We stood kind of embarrassed 
moment, and then we commenced to 
“T’m going to take the chance,”’ sé 
“Are you dining with someone?” 
“T wasn’t,” I says, returning the | 


t 
in his eye. ‘‘But maybe I am now. (| 
and tell me.” 

“You are!” he says. “My heaval 
a piece of luck! This is too wont 
Shall we eat here, or would you like: 
over to the Army and Navy Club?” 

“T guess we’d better make it he) 
says, the thought of Jim coming in) 
head. I am not accustomed to goit 
to dinner with other men, see, and | 
realized Jim was not accustomed to }\ 
me do it nor would he be exactly lik; 
encourage the habit if he knew. But: 
thought oh well if he goes out and leas 
alone what can he expect and other e| 
which if not original was at least; 
enough to kid myself with. 

Well, I had always heard where 
climate makes fast workers, but unt} 
evening I had never realized that I | 
be hit with it myself. The lieut. led r 
on the big immense veranda wher 
crowd was giving the appearance of Ii 
the time of their life. He found af 
table in a corner where, over a het 
night-blooming serious, we could s( 
ocean out of which a slow moon was! 
ing, heavy and golden. As I took my! 
and the lieut. ordered a swell dinner, 
that maybe there was a kick left in]? 
me after all—by which I mean, of cous 
kick out of it not against it. I felt 
tle scared and guilty, but I was ii 
at Jim, and I soothed my consciousn' 
thinking oh well, this is the tropics, }f 
act different out here, it is my duty 
nice to one of our Navy far from } 
they are our defenders, and etce., al 
this time the lieut. had leaned his e 
on the table towards me, wrapped h 
around the legs of his chair to k 


i 
f 


from slipping, and gave all other sym) 
of settling down for the evening. 

I certainly didn’t deliberately 
for any such thing, but I will say 
heart commenced fluttering quite 


across my half of the iced mango. 
(Continued on Page 48) 
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Buick Owners 


; find their cars as comfortable 


Buick Motor Cars, each with 
every one of the well known 


ere ar as they are safe and powertul. 


ae Standard Sixes 
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2-pass. Roadster . A 4 $1150 
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Master Sixes 
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ete tires ~ and excellence ot con-~ 
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: Closed Models 


2 SM deat Wil alae eye struction which characterizes 


| 5-pass. Brougham Sedan : 2350 
3-pass. Country Club Special 2075 


e 
4-pass. Coupe A 2125 B k 
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| 7-pass. Limousine. : : 2525 Cc t G 
t TownCar . 4 : a 2925 Ul rou ou e 
Enclosed Open Models 
(With Heaters) 


2-pass. Roadster . . . $1400 BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 
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ondssad outing © +: ; = 1700 ivision of General Motors Corporation 
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One thing 
everyone wants 
in a raincoat 


and only one way to be 
sure of getting it 


N° matter what style or type of 
raincoat you buy, there’s one 
big thing you want to know— 

Will it stay waterproof ? 

The quality that keeps a raincoat 
waterproof is hidden—it’s inbuilt. 
Even expert examination will seldom 
reveal it. It depends not only on the 
grade of materials used but on the 
way the rubber and fabric are joined 
—on painstaking manufacture. 


That is why the only guarantee of 
real raincoat protection is the name 
on the coat and the reputation of the 
maker—and why thousands of peo- 
ple today have learned to rely on the 
name “U.S.” Raynster. 

“US.” Raynsters are made with all 
the skill and experience of the largest 
rubber organization in the world. Every 
inch of a “U.S.” Raynster is backed by 
layer on layer of high grade rubber. Every 
seam is reinforced. 

“U.S.” Raynsters are a complete line of 
raincoats—from rugged rubber-surface 
coats to smart tweeds and cashmeres with 
the rubber hidden inside. 

The “U.S.” Raynster label is on every 
coat. It will pay you to look for it. 

Our little booklet entitled, “A Scotch- 
man Started It,” will help you to distin- 
guish raincoat quality. Mailed free to 
you. Address Dept. X, 1790 Broadway, 
New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 


nsters 


‘Rayns 


U.S Pat. Off. 


| says he, dropping his voice too. 
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‘Men are not the only ones can feel lone- 
some out here,’’ I says. 

“But surely you are never that,” 

“Tam, though,” says I, sighing. 
bly so at times.” 

“Then, by heaven, you never are going 
to be again!” says he, the thermometer 
going up preciptable. “I know you Il think 
¥’m insane, but I told you the truth just 
now out in the lobby.” 

“ About what?” 

“About being crazy over you,’ says he, 
leaning closer and getting a stronger toe 
hold on the legs of his chair. ‘Of course, 
until tonight you have just been a kind of 
dream to me—a beautiful shadow. But I 
have seen that shadow on the screen again 
and again. And now that I meet you and 
find that you are even better—oh, I say, 
you can’t imagine how I feel!” 

‘“‘Nonsense!”’ I says feebly. But the 
actual fact was he couldn’t imagine how I 
felt, either. It was exciting, I’ll tell the 
world, and it kind of went to my head. 
The next sentence sent me right for the 
ceiling. 

all think you could make me absolutely 
happy,” he says, just like that. 

“Don’t, please!’’ Isays, my heart pound- 
ing. “T’m married!” 

There was a brief shocked silence while 
the waiter changed the plates. Then when 
he had left us alone with our crawfish, the 
lieut. sprung a new one—a regular torpedo. 

“So am I,” says he. Well, all I could give 
him was a look.“ My wife doesn’t under- 
stand me,” he added. 

‘“‘T know how that can be,” says I slowly. 
“Some people think only about what they 
want; never of what you would like.” 

“Remarkable!”’ says he. ‘You must 
have had the same sort of thing to endure.” 

“All men are selfish,” I says sadly. 

“Not all of them,” says he, eager. “‘Not 
if they have the right woman.” 

“Tt’s certainly terrible,” says I, ‘“‘the 
way some women don’t appreciate a good 
man when they have him, when there are 
a lot of girls in this world that would give 
pretty near anything for him.” 

“My Lord!” says he. “Little woman, 
just think you’re having brains and beauty 
both! You are wonderful!” 

“Hush!” says I. “You mustn’t say 
that!” 

“Why not?” says he. “You are! Tell 
me, are you happy with your husband?” 

I give a long sigh and looked modestly 
and romantically at the fried fish the waiter 
just then brought, and by the time he went 
away again I had prodded myself with re- 
membering how Jim had deliberately gone 
out with that bum and left me all alone my 
very first evening in a strange tropical 
country and so anything I did was his own 
fault. 

“Ts anyone happy?”’ 

“Ah,” says he, ‘‘I knew it! 
your husband tonight?” 

“How do I know?” I says bitterly, yet 
with even then a little twinge that. told me 
this wasn’t fair to Jim. ‘‘How do I know? 
He went out with a man—an old pal.” 

“And leaves you to dine alone!” says 
the lieut. ‘‘Good heavens! Why, if I hada 
wife like you, I’d never want to leave her!” 

“T think men and wives had ought to 
take their good times together,” I says in a 
low voice. : 

“You mean that the right man and the 
right woman are enough for each oad 
“ec e 
world could go by and they would be in- 
different. It has always been my dream to 
have a wife whom I could be with always.” 

“That’s certainly the way it ought to 
be,” I says. ‘‘Where is your wife now?” 

“Back home,” says he. There was 
another time lapse while the waiter brought 
fresh pineapple. 

‘I see,’’ I says when he had gone again. 
And I said it in one of those tones where it 
could mean a lot more, maybe to the effect 
poor man, so she don’t care enough for a 
splendid duke like you to come out here 
and be with you. 

Later we went and walked out on the 
Luneta and looked at the water, but we 
didn’t say much. All the time I kept 
thinking about how years ago Jim used to 
pull that same identical line about us being 
all in all to each other and how he was 
never going to want to go anywheres with- 
out me, and now he was on the jump. And 
I thought about how once I used to live in a 


says he. 
“Terri- 


I says with a sigh. 
Where is 


kind of golden haze about him, and my 


heart would pretty near leap out of my 
body when I saw him coming, or when he 
touched my hand, and now he as a rule 
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only touched it to say you need a manicure 
or something, and the golden haze was 
mostly gone, only coming back now and 
then when we had just forgave each other 
or thought maybe we was going to lose each 
other, or Junior was ailing, or some such 
thing. 

Ae I do not believe in alibis, but I am 
interested in the truth, and any married 
persons if they will read carefully over this 
that is coming will admit that some funny 
things will happen in the best regulated 
marriages. And if they have never in a 
married life of several years had their 
thoughts kind of skid a little when their 
husband has got them sore at him, and 
somebody else has been all of a sudden kind 
and romantic, they are either out of luck or 
an awful liar. 

Well, for a long time I and Lieutenant 
Walley stood on the edge of the Luneta 
looking at the water and not saying a word. 
The moon had come up in that disturbing 
way it has, and behind us gay parties or 
loving couples as the case might be, flew by 
in cars along the Dewey Boulevard, a great 
long and beautiful driveway, very popular 
at night. The Army and Navy Club was all 
lit up and uniforms and laughter circulated 
from there. It was, as the subtitles have it, 
a magic scene, and liable to get anybody a 
little crazy. It hit the both of us that way, 
I guess. Anyways pretty soon the lieut., 
which by this time I was calling him you, 
well, he turned to me with such a serious 
look on his face that it give me a grain of 
sense. ‘ 

“Tt is late,” I says. ‘and I think I better 
be going back to the hotel. He may be gone 
all night, but I will be there waiting, which 
that is my unhappy duty.” 

“One moment!” says he. “Poor child, 
of course you must do the right thing. I will 
take you back directly. We must both do 
the right thing. And I must see you to- 
morrow. I will be at target practice in the 
morning, but will you meet me for lunch— 
at the club?” 

“‘T don’t know,” I says. 

“Try,” says he. “One o’clock. We will 
have to have a plain talk about what this 
really means. I believe it is serious and I 
hope you do.” 

Well, at that I commenced to ery. Life 
with Jim wasn’t perfect, lots of the glam- 
ours was gone, and I hadn’t ever expected 
a real grown-up man to talk like this to 
me again. I wondered if maybe I and Jim 
hadn’t made a awful mistake, and that in 
a case of real true love the golden haze 
wouldn’t of lasted every minute, even while 
the other party brushed their teeth, and 
in spite of toweling bath robes and sore 
throats. Maybe after all there was such a 
thing as a love that kept you walking 
around without touching the ground; the 
kind which every woman hopes for, where 
you and he will never get down to. the 
brass tacks of life much less to quarreling 
because you ain’t attentive enough to 
each other. 

Lieutenant Walley patted my hand and 
would of followed it up only I wouldn’t let 
him. And I wouldn’t say if I would meet 
him for lunch or not, because I by this time 
had mentally decided to give Jim one more 
chance. If he asked me to go anywheres 
with him tomorrow I would turn the lieut. 
down. So I merely says no no we mustn’t, 
I don’t know! And he says, I believe it is 
fate; our meeting must of been fate, and 
nobody can escape fate. And then I beat it 
back to my room at the hotel, afraid Jim 
might of got there first and at the same 
time afraid he hadn’t. 

Well, the room was as emptyas asuburban 
kitchen and as lonesome looking. Florida, 
my Southern maid, had laid out my stuff 
and all was disgustingly neat and peaceful. 
The room looked like Jim wouldn’t be home 
for hours if at all, and yet I realized I had 
better hurry and make up my mind what 
kind of an act and negligee I would put 
on—a gay attractive one, and be found 
smilingly awaiting his entrance, a book, if 
I could find one, in my hand? Or would it 
be better dope for me to be discovered in 
my old wrapper, face downward, sobbing 
on the bed? And while I was standing with 
unsteady feet where family joy and quar- 
rels meet, a whistle came down the hall, 
sounding fairly friendly, and in another 
minute Jim walked in chipper as a chip off 
the old block—the center block on Forty- 
second West, N. Y. C., U. S. A., popula- 
tion 7,000,000. 

“Hello!” says he. “Just come up?” 
Then before I could answer him he went 
right on. ‘‘Say,” says he, ‘‘I had a peach 
of an evening. Say, I wish you would see 
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Elmer’s place some time. (Good erowd, 
I wanner tell you about the hand I held — 

“T dined downstairs,” I says, becaus 
hadn’t bothered to ask me, or if I’d’hi 
pleasant evening or anything. It n 
seemed to even come in his head thi 
might of been asked out myself and 
being so sure got me off him again at ¢ 
even though I had kind of weakened y 
he first come in so natural and gay. 
this one went right over. 

“Yeh!” says he, getting ready font 
“Lemme tell you about this hand, M 
Gee! I haven’t had such a big eveni 
a long time. Well, about this hand — 

While he was telling me all about thi 
hand he had held on this big evening vy 
he had such a big time I wasn’t liste 
much but kept thinking huh, dumb- 
you are not the only one held a big. 1 
this evening, or could of if they had wis 
and maybe you don’t realize what a 
lected wife is up against, and all men ¢ 
prefer getting away from their wife, I ¢ 
tell you! But Jim didn’t notice a tl 
although I am sure my fans would of 
second realized I was registering ‘‘a pa 
the heart that dumb lips bravely hid, 
some such subtitle. No, Jim merely. 
well good night old girl call me up but ¢ 
call me down, or some such dumb cr 
and pulled the cover over his head, lea 
me to lay awake and think for half 
night; well for half an hour, anyways. 

The next morning bright and early 
tween hot rainstorms, Elmer turned up 
took Jim away to show him this fool 
engine. Jim never said a word abou 
going along, but only that he wouldn) 
back to lunch. Which left me feeling si 
serted that I was ready to fall on the 
neck come my way. SoI sent a note ti 
neck I knew about saying I will be t) 
and then went out with ma and Junior 
ma’s friend Mrs. McKinney from our 
and Kansas City. But while we was s¢ 
Manila I was thinking more of the A 
ican Navy, a little worried about last 1 
now that I saw it in the clear light of 

Well, ma had got over her sick head 
but not her feeling about these water b 
loes, and they had her on the jump alln 
ing. The narrow winding streets was p) 
well filled when ma and they tried to | 

‘°3 a funny thing, Mary,” ma whisy 
to me when she had just ducked away 
one of them into the doorway of a Sp: 
shop, and pretty near fallen on a ba 
fancy straw hats. ‘’S a funny thing 
last night I thought them caribou lo 
like me, but today I see where they : 
whole lot more like Mrs. McKinney.” 

‘Ma, why on earth do you bother so 
them animals?”’ I says. Ma gives 1 
solemn look as she grabbed up a half d 
of these hats—hats of a kind none k 
thoroughly good woman would wear 
which I suppose she was buying to 
home to folks she didn’t like. Well 
ways, she selected six of the worst, 
them rolled and stuck in little bamboo 
tainers, shaking her head real serious. 

“Daughter,” says she, ‘every tow 
America ought to have one of them b 
on exhibition all the time as a warnil 
women approachin’ forty. I only wi 
had met up with the sight of one bef« 
was too late.” 7 

“Tt’s never too late to diet, ma,’’ I 
She only kept on shaking her head. 

“You don’t know what you’re ta 
about,” says she. ‘‘When you get t 
my age you won’t be so ready to giv 
what pleasures you got left.” 

Well, just then Mrs. McKinney g' 
call to come across the street and loc 
some perfectly exquisite hand-embroi¢ 
cases for putting away hand embro 
and some hand-embroidered foot-wa 
covers, and a lot of other useful articles 
of course we went over and from then 
a few other shops. 

Now it is a remarkable fact that in 
nila and other parts of these Philip 
there is practically no trash for sale 


every other country so far. 
sonally myself want to say right now th 
is a great credit to the folks there. 
And another thing which I would hi 
give it a little free advertising is how 
these native people are. They have }} 
smile that would go right to your hear} 
they use it freely, to strangers and all; | 
have got a straight look in their eye, ¢ 
lot of politeness and consideration. ‘ 
are of course of mixed blood, and up to’ 
I seen them I had always. an idea w W 
when people were that, why they must 
(Continued on Page 50ya j 
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Obviously, the characteristics and qualities of Fisher Bodies differ according to the 
price-class of the car. Regardless of price, Fisher can and does build superior value in all 
details, because production in all classes is enormous. Herein is the source of the pride 
and satisfaction invariably felt by the owner whose car is fitted with a Body by Fisher. 


FISHER BODY.” ©C ORPORATION,. DETROIT 


CLEVELAND WALKERVILLE, ONT. ST. LOUIS 
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should — 
an after-shaving 


preparation do? 
Sapa says: —‘‘First of all 


it should conserve the natural 
moisture of the skin.” 


Thefreshly-shavenskinshould 
have its moisture retained. To 
absorb and dissipate this mois- 
ture, as many preparations recom- 
mended for after shaving do, is to 
oppose a very important finding 
of the physiological chemist. 


Aqua Velva is made on a mod- 
ern, scientific formula and express- 
ly for after-shaving use. Its firstand 
chief service is to conserve the 
natural moisture of the skin. 
But it does much more: 


—cools, soothes, protects the skin 

—feels good when you put it on 

— gives first aid to little nicks and cuts 
—delights with a man’s kind of fragrance 


Before you buy, let us send you 
FREE, a liberal Trial Bottle. Wehave 
made numberless thousands of con- 
verts this way. 

Only a few drops are required for 
an application, making the cost al- 
most nothing per day. 

Large 5-ounce bottle 50c (60c in 
Canada). By mail postpaid on receipt 
of price if your dealer is out of it. 


Williams 
Aqua Velva 


for use after shaving 


(By the makers of Williams Shaving Soaps) 


Try it—FREE 


We'll gladly and you a free ““150-drop”’ test bottle of 
Aqua Velva. Fill in your name and address below and 
mail to The J. B. Wilharne Co., Dept. Q, Glastonbury, 
Conn. (Canada: St. Patrick Street, Montreal) 


Name_ = 3 


Address 
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(Continued from Page 48) 
pretty poor lot. But it seems in the Philip- 
pines the folks have taken only the best 
characteristics from both sides. They are 
small physically, but believe me, what there 


| is of them is absolutely O.K 


With almost the richest as yet untouched 
natural resources in the world, they don’t 
give a darn for money; at least certainly not 
the way Americans would. And if America 
ever decides that the Philippines belongs to 
them, or that we will at least keep them on, 
say, a ninety-nine-year lease, believe me a 
bunch of people who do care for it are going 
to be able to jump in and make a heap of 
kale. Naturally these islands is only going 
to be a expense to us so long asno American 
capitalist is willing to develop the place; and 
nobody is going to be such a boob as go out 
there and sink their money in any territory 


| which they can’t tell from day to day who 


it is going to belong to, and I wouldn’t 
The most expensive thing in busi- 
ness is indecision, and I guess that goes for 
government too. And that is my idea about 


| the Philippines. 


Well anyways, this shopping trip ma and 
Mrs. McKinney had me dragged on, and 
which I was dragging Junior on, the way a 
mother has to past shop windows and ete. 
commenced to look like there was no end 
to it. They got wicker chairs out to Bilibad 
Jail, sets of Spanish jewelry, earrings, ring 
and pin to match, and huge celluloid combs. 
Junior got brightly painted wooden shoes 
in the Yacco market, and I got nervous. 

The time for that darn luncheon date of 
mine was getting closer, and the more I 
thought of it the more it had me upset. I 
by now wasn’t sure whether I wanted to go, 
or did I want never to see the lieut. again. 
One thing was plain and that was he was 
really crazy over me, and dead serious about 
it, and it was going to be dreadful hard to 
hurt his feelings. For a while I stood think- 
ing in the middle of Manila in the bright, 
damp heat, with the unheeding throng 
clattering by on their wooden mules, and 
eventually this was the conclusion I come 
to: That I would go to the luncheon date 
and tell him, gently and understandingly, 
that I was through. And as long as I was, 
I might as well leave him be comparatively 
happy in the thought I was making a big 
sacrifice. I could just imagine him waiting 
eagerly at the club, scared to death I 
wouldn’tshow up, looking around and jump- 
ing up every time a lady come in sight only 
to sink back disappointed, and all such 
symptoms of a lonesome man with a bad 
attack of sentimentality. And here I would 
have to walk in and crown the whole busi- 
ness at a single cruel blow. With a gesture 
of firm decision, I handed Junior over to ma. 

“Ma,” I says, “I got a important lunch- 
eon date, and I’ve got to leave you now. 
Take the kid, will you, and for heaven’s 
sake be careful what you eat, the both of 

“Oh, we’ll be careful,” says she—“‘care- 
ful we get something good!’”’ And even in 
that troubled moment I couldn’t help but 
ramble an appraising eye over her acreage. 

“Ma, for the love of locomotion, don’t 
you eat nothing fattening while my eye is 
off you,’”’ I says. At once the smile went 
off her face. 

“T know,” says she with a sigh. “‘But I 
ain’t got the moral courage. I don’t believe 
nothing will ever give it to me, either. Not 
in a town where they got preserved man- 
gosteens. A person has got to try the na- 
tive foods in each country, Mary Gilligan, 
or they haven’t properly seen the world!”’ 

By this time I was calling a callistia, one 
of the native taxis, and they are fully as 
noisy and reckless as the average New 
York ones, the horse only adding to the 
trouble and racket. I waved to the driver 
to go away, and so he come right over, and 
I bounced in under the cape top and says 
Army and Navy Club pronto. The driver 
understood my Spanish easily and repeated 
it to the horse, and away we went with all 
the quiet of the traps attachment on a 
mechanical piano. 

Naturally I had arranged so’s to be 
about ten minutes late, but when I dashed 
across the Luneta and up the club steps 
there wasn’t the lieut. waiting breathless on 
the steps. I stood at ease for about ten 
or three minutes, registering an imitation 
of a woman who is accidentally way ahead 
of her date, but inside me was a funny, 
fast-growing feeling of well, I like this! 
Meaning, of course, that I ‘didn’t in the 
least. Ten minutes more staggered by and 
my feelings changed. During them I com- 
menced to develop all the symptoms I had 
thought of the lieut. as undergoing. When 
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I heard a step coming, my heart give a 
anxious leap and I would turn around only 
to find it was one of the waiters strolling in 
with soup. When a car stopped outside I 
couldn’t prevent myself getting up to look, 
but all in vain. I had come to that club 
practically sure I wanted to get rid of Lieu- 
tenant Walley and now that I had I was 
wild, and commenced to feel sorry for my- 
self and think alas, all men are false, trust 
and believe them and they will do you dirt, 
and I might of known better then to be a 
fool again at my time of life. And other per- 
fectly normal if wholly artificial thoughts 
and feelings. 

Well, by the time a half hour was out, 
I commenced to get a feeling inside me that 
was either despair or hunger. So I thought 
well, I guess I will go on over to the hotel 
and take a little nourishment and find out 
which it is. So I made the weak exit that a 
woman who has been stood up on a date 
can’t escape and crossed over to the hotel 
and went up to my room, and when I got 
there I also got a surprise, because sitting 
on the floor fast asleep, his back against 
my door, was a Filipino boy in white duck 
pants, brown legs, straw sandals and a 
shirt of light green mosquito netting with 
red polka dots on it. 

“Hey!” I says in my best Spanish. 
“Hey, John, vamoose! Get up! Chili con 
carne!” 

The boy woke up with a smile and got me 
perfectly. He scrambled to his feet and 
pulled a letter out of his hat. 

“La Signora Le Tour Smeeth?”’ says he. 
““Theese boy wait long time.” 

“Well, just as you say,”’ says I. ‘‘Here, 
give me it, and go take your siesta where it 
belongs.” 

“Si, Signora,”’ says he. 

“Sure I see!”’ says I. Then I took the 
note into my room and opened it up. It 
says: 


Dear Lovely Lady: A few moments after I 
returned to the ship last night we received 
orders to proceed to Zamboanga. I will not be 
able to make our date, much to my regret. But 
on my return tomorrow I will call you up at 
once, Devotedly, Kine. 


Well, it is a most peculiar thing, but as 
soon as I got this explanation all my inter- 
est in the lieut. melted right away again. 
The very minute I was in a position where 
I was still turning him down, and not him 
me, why, to the deuce with him! You 
probably know exactly what I mean, unless 
you have been entirely out of luck where 
the other sex is concerned. 

This night was the night of our show, and 
so I saw something of my husband on ac- 
count he had to be on the stage with me. 
But having torn around with Elmer like he 
had, he was all wore out by the time the 
show was over, and all he done after was 
eat a lot of the supper which the local man- 
agement and social leaders naturally give 
us, never speaking a word, and when we 
got back to our room went sound asleep in 
the midst of my broken heart, which I was 
telling him all about it, and also telling him 
what a delicate, sensitive thing a woman’s 
soul is, and a man had ought to be careful 
how he handled it. I was crying softly, and 
it should of been very effective work be- 
cause I pretty near believed it myself. But 
all Jim says is uh-uh, yes dear, but for 
heaven’s sake park your soul for the night, 
can’t you, and we'll do the repairs in the 
morning, lay off, hon, I’m dead for sleep, 
you always haul ‘out your soul when I need 
my rest. And I says you don’t love me 
like you used to, and he says by Jove 
sometimes you pretty near make that come 
true. 

So I shut up, and left him sleep; but be- 
fore I done so myself I thought oh well 
there are others, you wouldn’t be so cruel if 
you knew what I know, I won’t sleep a 
wink all night just for that! And then the 
next thing I realized, the tropical sun was 
making fun of our dark window shades and 
the town was going noisily about its business 
in the brilliant cool of the day. 

I and Jim begun the morning reasonably 
peaceful, over dead-ripe fresh pineapple 
and fresh-roasted coffee from Jaya, the 
table by an open window in our sitting 
room, the waters of the bay purple and 
jade with dancing whitecaps. 


“Say, sweetness,” says Jim, ‘what day 
of the week is this?” 

“Monday, I guess,’’ I says. 

“T thought so,” says he. “It’s awful 


easy, someways, to lose track of the time 
out here. Funny thing we don’t hear any- 
thing from Rowlie. They ought to be ready 
for us up to this Baguio pretty soon. 
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“Was he going to let us know, or 
we Just to go right along up tomorroy 
“Well, if we don’t hear from him I gu 
we'd better go along up tomorrow nigh 
says Jim. ‘The tjme is getting 
short. And by the way, did you plan a) 
thing particular for this evening?” 

“Why, no,” says I, my fur getting Tee 
to rise. “‘Nothing in particular.” 

“Then you won’t mind,” says Jiniine 
the cagy look of aman about to step ona] 
marked dynamite—‘‘you won’t mind j 
run out with Elmer a little while?” 

Something inside me rose up and giy, 
silent yell, and then I crushed it down, 

“Of course not,’ says I. “I guess 
doesn’t matter if i am left alone one ™ 
night or not.” | 

“Well, hon, I won’t go if you don’t w; 
me to.” | 

“What else can you say but that?” s; 
I. “I'd feel I was holding you back. If} 
want to go out with that low-life, gO or 

“But confound it all,’”’ says Jim, “Iw: 
to see a man oncet in 2 while. You’ ve oft 
told me to yourself.” 

“And I’m telling you again,” I says. 
don’t want you to stay in with me unl 
you prefer to. It’s a question of thai 
what you prefer.” : | 

“All right, dammit, I won’t go!” Si 
Jim. 

“aViess you will, too, Gorgeous!” Ty a 
sniffing. “I prefer you to!” a 

“Do you really mean that?” 

“Of course,” I says. ‘‘ You want to. 
so there isn’t any argument about it.” 

Jim jumped to his feet and begun stan 
ing up and down like a wildcat, his har 
in his pockets, his coat tails flying. q 

“Oh, you women!” he shouted. 71 
most unreasonable people in the wor 
Now I don’t know what and the devil y 
do want!” 

“TI want you to go and enjoy yoursel 
I says bitterly. . | 

“All right ted I will!” says he. “I 
be a relief to get away. Here’s poor Elm 
his boss has given him notice that if 
don’t get rid of that fire engine this we 
he’s out. He wants to talk to me. | 
going.” t 

“Well, I may not be here when you; 
back,” I says darkly. This topped him 
a moment. 

“ Marie, don’t be a fool!”’ says he, 
won’t go!” 

“T want you to!’ I says. 
go, I will.”’ 

“Well, I’m going anyway!” he a 
making for the exit. 

“Can I depend on that?” I saya vi 
sarcastic. But all the answer I got was 
slamming of the door. And so I sat do 
and cried into what was left of the pi 
apple and thought how mean Jim was 
take me up on my own suggestion like tl 
when he had certainly been married lc 
enough to realize that when I was mad 
him it was usually because I was loving h 
more than ordinarily. 

Well, I had scarcely got through ery’ 
when the telephone rang, and there ¥ 
Mister Vengeance himself in the sha: 


Lieut. Walley’s voice. ; 


“What are you doing this eve 
says he. “Is there any chance of my see! 
you?” 
“Unless you’ve gone blind,” I sa 
“What time?”’ . 
“Suppose I call for you about elf 
o’clock and we drive out to Santa Anni 
says he. “I am extremely anxious to ti 
to you. Will that be all right?” 
“Oh, it’ll be all right,” I says. “E 
o’clock then. You better not ask a 
desk—I’ll be waiting outside.” A 
hung up. 
Well, I guess that day was pretty y 


“Tf you y 


that handsome white uniform of the lie lie 
it give me a kind of a thrill, but still a 
all I was uneasy and if I could 
hold of him I might of called it off. 
since I couldn’t, I decided well, we 
merely have that good plain talk we sho! 
of had at luncheon and get all this nonse 
over and done with; as I have said ma 
times, no good ever come out of the fa 
things in life such as Jim was dome 
going out and getting tight with Elmer, a 
here I was, playing with fire and white du 
uniforms. And when at last the fatal hc 
come, Jim not having shown all day, 1! 
word at the desk where I was going 4 
went out on the front steps to wait fort 
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TAKING TIME TO BUILD EACH CAR RIGHT 


LW 


HE expanded and strengthened Oakland 
| organization recognizes this one great 
principle of manufacturing: 


—that no matter how insistent the pressure of 
demand, this organization shall always take 
time to build each car right. 


For, in the same degree as greater care is taken 
in the building of a motor car, so is it returned 
in longer, better service to the owner. 


The long life and impressive performance of 
the Oakland Six account in large measure 
for the growing good will which Oakland 


is winning and holding everywhere. 


Oia kelia Medi, M.0.t.Otur Cata.GOompany, Pontiac, Michig ain 
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INSETTE SOLE 
that makes these 
SILK Hose 
So sightly 


N MEN'S hose, 

the lasting sheen 
and smart style of 
real silk is beyond 
imitation:And for 
long, economical 
wear, lisle soles are 
imperative. But 
there must be no un- 
sightly seam,no tell- 
tale fringe where 
lisle and silk join. 
That's why we use 
the INsetrE SotE 
in these fine heav- 
y silk hose.They 
make few demands 
on the darning bas- 
ket,and never of- 
fend the most crit: 
ical eyes: They are 
priced most reason- 
ably at?] the pair. 


Look for “INSETTE SOLE”* 
stamped in red. It means trim- 
mer and better wearing hose 


Wilstor% C3704 


MAKERS AND IMPORTERS OF MEN'S FINE 
FURNISHINGS FOR 60 YEARS 


Hose, Belts, Garters, 
Cravats, Suspenders, 
Mufflers, Shirts, 
Pajamas, Nightshirts, 
Underwear, Handker- 
chiefs, Knit Gloves 


WILSON BRO’S, CHICAGO 


New York Paris 


*Trade-mark registered 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
to think that he wasn’t coming, when I took 
notice of a short thick-set man in a gray 


| sack suit who had been hanging around the 


| edge of the shrubbery some little time, and 
| it begun to dawn on me there was some- 


thing familiar about his looks. I took a few 
steps toward him, coming out into the 
light, and he come running forward at 
once—and sure enough it was the lieut. in 


| plain clothes. 


Well, this is where there should be an 
awful pause. Because while it was a nice 
sack suit, it wasn’t his snappy uniform, 
not by any means. But although it was 
one of those shocks, if you know what I 
mean, I am a lady or dead, and so I at once 
greeted him, bad as I felt over the revela- 


tion. : 
“Oh, hello, so it’s you!” I says. “I 


| didn’t know you at first.” 


“Have you been waiting long?” says he. 
And by the tone of his voice I could tell 
right off that something had changed more 
than his clothes. “I have a car right here,” 
he says. And in silence we went over and 
got in, and the lieut., who didn’t look the 
part any more, says something to the driver 
and then we drove off, sitting kind of awk- 
ward and quiet. 

Well, on our way out I and the lieut. 
talked about how hot it had been today, 
and was it a good thing for America to keep 


| the islands, and had I found any- good 


Spanish jewelry, and it seems he had last 
year found some for his wife. I says oh, 
indeed, and he says yes, indeed, *but* of 
course I mightn’t care for it. His wife had 
liked it, but it’s so dangerous to buy per- 


| sonal things for people didn’t I think so. 


And I says yes, indeed. And he says I 
assure you these dancing pavilions are per- 
fectly respectable places, especially Santa 


| Anna, I assure you it is quite all right for us 


to dine there. And I says ah, yes, of course. 
And so on, me watching him out of one cor- 
ner of my eye and wondering how I had 
ever imagined this nice, respectable, middle- 
aged citizen was the Prince of Pilsen. Also 
I couldn’t help but wonder what had come 
over him that he was making no passes at 
me at all. And by that time we was at 
Santa Anna, and believe me, it was enough 
to take a person’s mind off of themself for 


| the first few moments, observing. 


The building was what you might call 
large, the dancing floor being actually two 


| hundred and fifty feet long with a domed 


roof and divided in the middle by a great 
high flower-trimmed band stand with a 
exceedingly active band going at it ear- 
nestly. On one side of this scene was the 
floor where the very Ritzy crowd danced 
and ate, while on the other side the low- 
lifes was welcome, and gobs was to be seen 
dancing with ballerinas, which is profes- 
sional dancing Filipino girls, that look like 
tiny brown dolls in their strange, old- 
fashioned costumes, their enormous trains 
pinned up in front to show a foam of starched 
and ruffled white petticoat when they 
danced. 

Speaking as one who knows, believe me, 
they sure could dance! All the money these 
girls get is a tip from the boy that trots 
*em out, and being a ballerina is considered 
a perfectly respectable job, though a strenu- 
ous one, so they got to dance good. It don’t 
pay to be a wallflower. 

The lieut. led the way to a table on the 
edge of the high-life side of the dancing 
floor and we sat down, the both of us eying 
each other and sizing each other up as not 
so good, but afraid to show it for fear of 
hurting the other’s feelings, see, and so pre- 
tending we wasn’t onto each other, but was 
out for a desperately gay time. 

“T told the chauffeur not to come back 
before two o'clock,’ says Mr. Walley, 
heaving up a smile for me that was about as 
light as a ton of bricks. ‘‘This place doesn’t 
wake up before midnight, and you really 
ought to see it, especially the wrong side, 
when the city closes up and the folks have 
no place else to go.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t stay that late,” I says. 

“Oh, well, we can get a car any time,” 
says he, and little did I think when he made 
that simple statement what a serious one it 
was going to turn out to be. A silence fell 
between us with a dull thud right after it, 
and I begun to realize for the first time why 
they have so much music’in restaurants. 
It is to cover the things people are not say- 
ing to each other. At last I couldn’t stand 
the active silence no more. I couldn’t 
think of a thing to say, but I had to say 
something, so in despair I decided not to 
pull any line about do you believe in love, 
or some such stuff which the situation 
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seemed to call for, but to mention some- 
thing that really interested, me. 

“Did you know I have a little boy?” I 
says. The lieut. come back with the first 
bright look he had given me this evening. 

“You haven’t!” says he. ‘You don’t 
say! Do you know I have one myself?” 

“Not really?” says I eagerly, and we 
having questioned each other’s actual 
knowledge about were we sure we had chil- 
dren, why we was off on a real topic. 

- “How old is yours?” says he. 

“Six last June,” I says. ‘“He’s a boy.” 

“Mine is four,” says the lieut: “Say, by 
the way, I got a letter from my wife this 
afternoon with some snapshots in it. Would 
you like ——” 

“Sure, show them to me,” I says. ‘I 
haven’t any snaps, but my boy is at the 
hotel, and some time before we leave I’d 
like you to 4 

“T’d like to,’”’ says he. “They are great 
things, kids, aren’t they? See here, this 
one was taken in front of our barn, and 
here he is with one of my old caps on. Not 
so bad, eh?” 

““He’s a darling,”’ says I. — 

“He is,” says ‘the lieut. ‘Just like his 
mother. The doctor wouldn’t let them stay 
on out here because of the climate. Gee, 
maybe I don’t get lonesome for them, 
‘though!” 

“T'll swear to man you must!” says I. 
“And, do you know, you must: meet my 
husband some time. I know you and he 
would like each other. He’s.an awful nice 
boy, if I did pick him out, myself.’’ 

We looked straight- at each*other for a 
moment and burst’ out laughing. Then the 
atmosphere having been pretty well cleaned 
up, we settled down to a real talk, which 
was going strong and wholesome for about 
an hour, when it was suddenly interrupted 
by a boy from the hotel looking for me. He 
had a telegram addressed to I and Jim 
both, so I at once tore it open and it was a 
frantic yelp from Rowlie up at Baguio. It 
says: 


Where are you people? Come Tuesday with- 
out fail. Absolutely necessary to begin shoot- 
ing Wednesday morning. Otherwise it will be 
impossible to get sequence made before Sailing. 
This is my second wire. 


“‘Well,”’ says I when I read it out to the 
lieut., “I guess this means we got to go up 
to Baguio tomorrow all right. It’s the 
first wire I know anything about too.” 

“But tomorrow is Wednesday,” says he. 

“What?” says I, now thoroughly scared. 
“Today is Monday!” 

“It is not,” says the lieut., pulling out his 
watch. “It is Tuesday—what there is left 
Ofita se ltsuule sO 

“Good heavens!’’ I says. ‘This is a seri- 
ous business! We simply got to get to 
Baguio tonight. When is the next train?” 

“Some time tomorrow.” 

“Why, it will mean the loss of thousands 
of dollars!” I says. “To say-nothing of our 
not keeping our contract! We’ll have to 
drive, that’s all. And first thing we will 
have to locate my husband and I haven’t 
the faintest idea where he is.”’ 

“Even if you can locate him it won’t do 
you much good,” says the lieut. ‘“‘You’d 
have to drive at top speed the whole way to 
get there by daylight, and the road is in- 
fested with rural police. They’d pinch you 
at night just as quick as by day. They 
have been having a lot of trouble with 
bandits in cars lately, and with joy riders 
too. The road is perfect, though. If it 
wasn’t for the night patrols and the small 
towns you might make it. Would it be pos- 
sible to hold the steamer one day?” ~ 

“Out of the question,” I says. “She’s a 
day behind her schedule now, and we got to 
play Java on the fifteenth. No, we’ll have 
to get to the hills tonight if it’s the last 
ne we do. Oh, if only I could locate 
Jim!” 

Well, everybody knows one of the great- 
est troubles with prayers is that they 
might get answered, and this was one of 
those cases. Within two minutes after my 
passing up that fervent one I located Jim 
all right all right! From the wrong side of 
the center screen come a terrible crash, the 
noise of glass splintering and roars of 
laughter, one in particular which made me 
spring to my feet and grab Lieut. Walley 
by the arm. 

“There!” I says. “The low-life! He’s 
over to the other side of the band stand! 
Come on and help me dig him out. I told 
you I wanted you to meet my husband and 
now I’m afraid you are going to.” 

Well, we dashed around the corner like a 
coupla jack rabbits and there in the middle 


, 
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of an overturned table sat Jim resis 
Elmer’s coaxing to get up, Elmer hur 
ously baiting him with a banana. 

“Nice kitty, come to poppa!” , 
Elmer, and all the low trash that had g 
ered around to watch roared with laugh 

“Meow!” says Jim. Then he car 
sight of me and I guess maybe his - 
changed some. “Oh, my lord!” he say 

“Why ——” says Elmer, his back 
to me, About then:he followed Jim’s gle 
and he saw me.’ Right away he come ¢ 
cing over. ° ye 

“Oh, lady, lady,” says he, “do join 
party! You look so sober!” 

“Tam,” I snapped.at him, “and you 
will be when you hear the news. Get r 
up out of them dishes, James Smith, 
listen to this telegram!’” 

“Certainly, certainly!” says Jim, gett 
to his feet and his senses at the same ti 
I give a big sigh of relief then, because I 
he was not real tight, but only with a g 
start on him. When he read Rowlie’s wir 
give him a shoek in the right direction, ; 
by the time introductions was in order 
was pretty near cold sober. 

“This is Lieutenant Walley, Jim,” I 
plained. ‘And he says it’s Tuesday.” 

“By cripes, it is!”’ says Jim. “Then 
are in some fix, I’m telling!” | 

“Yes!” says I. Then I remembered 
manners. “And this»is Mr. Elmer Rat 
I says. The-lieut. held out his hand. | 

“Elmer Raus?” he says. “Why, dc 
you know Smithson, funny old feller u 
to be head dog catcher out here?” = 


“Why, yes!’-says Elmer. *» d 

“T thought so,” said the lieut. “He 
ways did speak well of you!”. And foro 
Elmer says absolutely nothing. ~ P| 

Well, Jim settled for the damage and 
started for the door. 4 

“If there is no train,” says Jimmy 
have got to drive it, that’s all. We'll d; 
back to the hotel, throw a few things in: 
bag and beat it.” | 

“There are always plenty of cars \ 
here,” I says, only quoting what I } 
heard. And by this time we come out 
the front entrance and there was neve 
car in sight. 

“S’funny!”’ says Lieutenant Wall 
“I never knew this to happen before. 
wish I’d told my boy to come back earli 
oe he’d be no good, anyway; he’s onl; 

axi. 

“Then we’ll have to take callistias be 
to the city,” says Jim, “and get a car the 
You pack, Marie, and be ready to start { 
minute I show up.” ; 

Well, believe me that drive back seen 
some slow, but at last it was over, and 
told the lieut. good night, come to see 
when we are all home in the States, t: 
hastily. And while I was packing Jim y 
telephoning, cussing at the managemé 
and so forth about a car to take us| 
Baguio, but all in vain. There is a limit! 
the number of cars in Manila, anywa)) 
and it seemed to of been reached earlier’ 
the evening. Elmer, who continued to stil 
around, kept making suggestions abe! 
where to call up and each idea was mi. 
useless then the other. There was no ( 
to be had anywheres. ‘ 

“Well,” says Jim, when I had the bag 
packed, “‘I guess we don’t go. I guess t 
picture is ruined. I guess we are queer 
for life in the moving-picture business.” 

All of a sudden Elmer grew an idea. 

“The boss ought to have a car over | 
our garage,”’ he says. ‘‘And he’s not | 
town. We'll hook it, by gollies, and let h 
walk tomorrow! Wonder I didn’t think) 
it before!”’ y 

“Come on, Marie, old scout!” says Ji! 
“Step lively! We’ll take along the bag al 
start from there.” 

No sooner said then commenced. Ina 
other few minutes the three of us was tr( 
ting off across the deserted, silent pla 
headed for Elmer’s shop, our teeth grim 
set on bagging one live automobile. AL 


garage and Elmer opened the door. It W 
black as pitch inside, but we could s 
something uncoil itself from the floor. | 
was the night watchman, a native. 
“It’s only me, José,” says Elmer, spea 
ing modestly for the first and only time: 
my hearing. “I’m going to take out M 
Grundy’s car.” ed 
“But that is impossible, Sefior Raus 
says a soft voice in the dark. ae 
““Nonsense!”’ says Elmer, coming. 
to normal. ‘You know me—I’maall 
Of course I’m going to take it. I’d 
know why not?” * 
(Continued on Page 54) 


The Jewett 
Drivers’ Column 


vy the letters do pour in from enthu- 
Jewett owners! Here are a few of 


F. R. Smith of Portland, Oregon, 
as driven 8 cars and some 100,000 
or sO,” says: 

m frank to admit that when it comes 
ting up and going’ this Jewett is in 
by itself! I live on Portland Heights 
w machines go up without shifting, 
ie Jewett doesn’t seem to know 
3 any grade. 

matters not how deep the mud or 
the hill, the Jewett takes it at one 
ir fifty, as you wish.” 


LY 


Smith, we’d like you to meet Mr. 
add of St. Louis, who has just about 
me idea. In fact he says: 

‘e only had my Jewett about two 
is but I’m not right sure it wouldn’t 
the side of a house!”’ 


w 


. T. E. Burns of Knoxville, Tenn., 
’t say anything about hills—but he 

say of his eighteen months’ old 

: that— 

has been in constant use over some 
worst roads in the county. Upkeep 
enalmost nothing, no repairs being 
ary.” 

d he says, too, “I think the Jewett 
‘2 the biggest automobile values 

! 


inks for your praise, Mr. Burns. 


LY 


tile we’re in Knoxville, we’ll thank 
3. C, Williams, who writes: 

'y Jewett has never missed a stroke. 
onger I run it the smoother it runs.” 
| too, considers Jewett ‘‘the very best 
t the money on the market today.” 


LY 
| 


{l farther down in the land of cotton 


Bip 
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A Woman’s Dream in Lotus Blue 


With Marvelous Performance— 
and Balloon Tire Comfort 


HERE'S a smart up-to-date air about 

this De Luxe Sedan. Its graceful, low 
lines are strikingly set off by the new Lotus 
Blue finish and colorful stripings. Soft, 
deeply cushioned seats are richly uphol- 
stered. Complete equipment—everything 
you'd want for a car. There's roominess for 
5 to ride in perfect comfort. And now bal- 
loon tires give the last touch needed to 
Jewett’s big-car riding ease. 

Jewett drivers enjoy the security of 
Jewett’s proved stamina and ability. More 
than a billion miles of care-free service for 
over a hundred thousand owners! That 
proves Jewett’s soundness of design— proves 
Jewett’s experimental days are long passed. 
For further proof read the Jewett Drivers’ 
Column at the left. Read what owners say. 


Performance that Lasts 
Jewett’s big, 50 h. p. Paige-built motor ac- 
counts for amazing performance. Jewett has 
20% to 40% more power than “light” sixes. 
Think what that means! Power to beat 
others in the traffic getaway. To beat others 
on level or hills. Power to go slowly in 
high where the pulling is bad—in sand, or 


mud, or rough detours. Power to do all these 
things without ever straining the motor! 


And Jewett’s ability lasts! Why? Be- 
cause its power comes from size—not from 
wearing, tearing motor speed. Jewett’s big 
motor handles every job you'll ever put it 
to—and without strain. No wonder its 
life is long! 

Sturdy Value 

Jewett is sturdy in every part to match its 
big power. Extra deep frame, heavy-duty 
axles, all-steel universal joints. Jewett’s 
rugged weight—2805 lbs. of huskiness— 
indicates its ability to stand up under hard 
service. That's 200 lbs. to 400 lbs. more 
strength than “light” sixes show. And 
Jewett’s extra weight with its unusually 
long springs, gives riding ease only equalled 
by far bigger, costlier cars. 


When you buy your Jewett you are sure 
of having made a sound investment. Sound 
in continuous enjoyment, freedom from 
care. Its performance and ability “stand-up” 
—never decrease. Its fine finish—interior 
and extérior—stays good. Jewett is built 
throughout to last—serve you joyfully. 

[653] 
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Included at Jewett’s low price are: Five balloon cord tires; Duco finish; nickeled radiator, head lamps and cowl lamps; motometer; 
monogram cap; sun visor; ‘spotlight; stop light; double bar bumpers front and rear; trunk ‘and trunk rack; automatic windshield 

wiper; rear view mirror; ‘heater; thief-broof transmission lock. All included at $1745 f. 0. b. Detroit, tax extra. Steel wheels extra. 
orn fields and through woods where 


the says ‘‘The little old Jewett never PAIGE BUILT SUX 


‘ONE BILLION MILES BEYOND EXPERIMENT 


held, Alabama—lives Dr. C. H. 
*y, who took a trip through Missis- 
in his Jewett. It must have been 
a trip, for the doctor says: 

/e encountered some 250 miles of 
y toads. Two stretches of 83 miles 
41 miles respectively which local 
as told us were impassable. 

me 16-mile detour through cotton 


ll, Doctor, we're very glad you are 
ithusiastic. We'll be glad to hear 
you again, F 
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Stop that leak your- 
self —and on your 
way quickly 


You donot have tospend money and waste 
time havingyour radiator removed. Leaks 
anywhere in your cooling system are re- 
paired quickly and permanently with 
Warner Liquid Solder. It will not clog 
circulation or injure any part of the cooling 
system. Prevents other leaks from develop- 
ing. Over a million users endorse it. Avoid 
substitutes. Guaranteed by Mr. A. P. 
Warner, inventor of the Warner Speedom- 
eter. Your money refunded if it doesn’t 
doallweclaim. If your dealer can’t supply 
you, write us direct. 


WARNER-PATTERSON Co. 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


914 


ARNE | Itsoftens,renewsand 
|, prolongs the life of 
CRT a 


| CHATTER |/Btaeaeemencs 
| CURE 


case. It quickly stops 
| Eliminates 


/) that terrible jerking 
' and vibration every 
/ time you press a ped- 
’ al. From your deal- 
P er or from 

Y us by mail. 


WARNER. PATTERSON Co. 
914 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


A few drops of Warner Penetreen loosens rusted 
and dirt-bound spring leaves. Penetrates in- 
stantly and thoroughly, lubricating thoroughly. 
Contains Acheson’s deflocculated graphite. Use 
it vo eliminate squeaks in hood, door hinges, 
body, wheel lugs, anywhere and eves ance) 
Mail the coupon 
below if your 
dealer can’t 
supply you. i 


¢ ‘Stop Sisaks 


DO IT YOURSELF 
re} HINGES 


SPRINGS 


ae 


OVER 1000 OTHER:USES 
around Home,Garage and Shop 


WARNER-PATTERSON CO. 
914 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

Enclosed find seventy- -five cents. 

me one can of Warner Penetreen. 


Please send 


Wamet 2 2 2 
Address j Hi ae 
Town __ — State 


S oeYoug in 
“=, This Can 


| something in the garage. 
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(Continued from Page 52) 

“Because,” says the boy, “‘Sefior Gun- 
dry have already take the car this afternoon 
to Baguio.” 

“Bl-a-a-a!”’ 
lapsed. 

“Make a light,” says Jim. 
where I set down the bag.” 

Elmer fumbled for a minute and then he 
found the switch. As the light come on 
sudden, I give a jump back, on account for 
a minute I thought there was a dragon or 
And no wonder, 
for there was the much-talked-about fire 


says Elmer, entirely col- 


“T can’t find 


| engine, all gleaming and glittering, a big 


face painted on the front of it to please the 
natives. 

At sight of it intelligence commenced to 
reach me. 

Boys, lL says. 
fire engine?” 

“By thunder,” yelled Elmer, “‘the woman 
is crazy like a fox! There is not only a 
motor but she’s full of gas this instant!” 

“Do you think we could?” says Jim, 
already throwing the suitcase aboard while 
he asked the question. 

“‘T know it!” hollered Elmer, darting at 
the engine here and there like a humming 
bird to see was everything O. K. “‘TI’ll say 
we go! You work the siren, Jim, and Marie, 
hold on tight. One hundred and eighty 
miles to Baguio and five hours to make it. 
Get set, folks!” 

Well, a drive like that don’t really need 
no description, not if a public has got any 
intelligence whatever. I will merely re- 
mark it was some ride, and nobody tried to 
stop us. We went through Manila with the 
cops cleaning traffic for us, and in the early 


is there a motor in that 


| morning, which is the busy time out there 


and the folks do all their heavy trading, 
and the roads is full of wagons, why Jim 


| would merely pull the siren and the crowd 


SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES | 


Kip GLOVER: Swell kid. Want me to 
fix it up for yuh? Call up Shawmut 603 
an’ ask for Alice. 


From the Evening Blah 
SECRET OF ENMITY DISCOVERED 


Since the days of the cave men man has 
battled man for woman and nations have 
fought nations for the love of some fair 
woman such as Helen of Troy. Reading 
almost like fiction is the true story of the 
intense rivalry and bitterness of the city’s 
leading middleweights, Kid Glover and 
Young Childs. It is reported that Kid 
Gloyer placed his heart in the hands of a 
fair young lady and that all was proceeding 
serenely until Young Childs leaped into 
the spotlight by his impressive string of 
kayos. Presently Young Childs became the 
rival of Kid Glover for heraffections. Next 
Friday night within the hempen strands 
they will fight for the fair lady’s smile as 
did the knights of old. 

Meanwhile the two continue to train at 
Kiley’s Gym at different hours. It is re- 
ported that the 
other day Young 
Childs came late 
so that his time 
overlapped that of 
Kid Glover’s, with 
the result that 
both were actually 
in the gym at the 
same time. Fortu- 
nately attendants 
managed to se- 
crete one from the 
other and certain 
conflict was 
avoided. 
—H.L.MeNary. 


The Poor Fish! 


P THE bank of 
Mother Ganges, 
Where the gongs of 
brazen flanges 
Call the crowds 
with solemn 
planges 
To the Second 
Heathen 
Church, 
On his ventral fins 
and flippers 
Hunting bugs and 
gallinippers 


“The Wretch! I Wonder What 
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would scatter, in several cases the motor- 
cycle cops helping us get there to the very 
best of their ability. We went through the 
towns so fast we almost left them behind 
before we reached them, and in an instant 
would be swaying out on the curving road 
again, the immense valleys dipping to 
either side of our narrow path, all steps of 
rice fields or filled with palm-tree tops. so 
distant they looked like mere ferns, the 
gorgeous mountains zigzagging around it 
all. Then zowie! A town would rush at us 
and part in the middle for us, everybody 
helping us get to the fire. But "the big sur- 
prise come when we got to the foot of the 
road up the mountain, which, on account 
it goes up four thousand feet in nineteen 
kilometers, is arranged peculiar. It is di- 
vided in sections, with a camp and a coupla 
guards in each, and you are allowed only 
just so much time running up from one 
station to the other. Well, Raus had been 
explaining this as we approached the first 
camp, and as we got there, the siren going 
full blast, the guard come out all excitement. 

“Hurrah!” he yelled. “‘Thank heaven 
you made it! Go to the warehouses first 
and you may be able to save the residence 
section.” 

“Good gosh, 
Elmer. 

“What else did You come for?” the man 
hollered back. ‘‘The business end of the 
place has been burning since six o’clock last 
night. Hurry, man, you’re wanted badly!” 

Well, how we got up that mountain is 
more than I can rightly tell; but I’ll say it 
was some demonstration, and the ances- 
tors of that fire engine must of been flies or 
mountain goats or something. Anyways 
we got there, welcomed by the entire popu- 
lace with shouts of joy, and the engine was 
no mere roadster, either, for inside of the 
next hour the fire was well under control 


is there a fire?” yelled 


(Continued from Page 28) 


Crawled that hardiest of trippers, 
Came the dauntless Climbing Perch. 


His presumption sent a shiver 
Through the sacred Hindu river 
And the Mudfish all a-quiver 
Sang in chorus from the slime: 
“Oh! you'll surely come a cropper, 
For the thing is most improper! 
You’re a swimmer and a flopper 
And you hadn’t ought to climb!” 


But the Climbing Perch proceeded 

On his journey unimpeded 

Through the grasses pearly beaded, 
Till he scaled a pipal tree; 

Whence his eyes with horror dimming 

And with tears of anguish brimming 

Saw the flying fishes skimming, 
Zephyr-borne, across the sea. 


Like a silver storm they drifted; 
But the climber’s heart was rifted 
As a fishy voice he lifted 
In a sad, reproachful cry: 
“Were you made for aviation ? 
You have fins for ambulation 


and Elmer was getting a raise in salar 
account the selectmen or aldermen or y 
not had just bought the fire engine for 
guio. The last thing I and Jim he 
before going off to work with Rowe 
Mr. Gundry, Elmer’s boss, talking pr 
to the boy. 

“The most remarkable piece of ¢ 
demonstration that I have ever witnesse 
he was telling Elmer over and over. “}\ 
nificent! It was magnificent! But ho 
the world you ever heard of this fire is r 
than I can understand!” 

“Well, a good live salesman knows 
stinctively where to go for a sound ¢ 
pect, ” says Elmer modestly. “Ts 
you're satisfied.” 

We did the necessary sequence in 
days easy, the Philippine mountains n 
ing a real nice New England forest, | 
for the natives getting into the picture 
and then; but Rowlie saying oh, well, ; 
don’t hurt any, we can run ina ‘subtit 
the effect they are slaves or something 

Anyways, when the job was done 
went back to Manila more calmly thai 
came, and got to the boat in lots of t 
When we got there I heard ma’s cabin 
been changed, and I went to look her v 
find out why. She was in an inside 
and of all things, she was eating her h 
off a tray and all it had on it was the wi 
a chicken and a coupla pieces of dry ti 

“Why, ma!’ I says. ‘‘ What on ear 
the trouble? Here you give up a perf 
good outside cabin and also go on a 
Please explain.” iy 

“Caribou,” says ma briefly. “\Y 
buffalo—that’s what. I went to the] 
hole yesterday to see why it was so ¢ 
and it was dark because one of them bi 
had been driven up on the pier and 
looking in, and for a second I thoug 
was my reflection.” 


Or for aqueous natation, ¢ 
But you hadn’t ought to fly!” — 

3 

be 


Yet those flying fish are soaring 
Over ocean’s rumpled flooring, 
Every tropic sea exploring P 
To the farthest reach of blue— _ 
Where with pious “‘bahs!”’ and “‘pisl| 
Like prophetic seers and rishis 
They'll be telling other fishes ? 
What they hadn’t ought to do! — 
—Arthur Cull 


Infantry 


IHEY say I was a yelping bab 
A howling, yowling, whelping bi 
A squalling babe, 
A bawling babe, 
Who cried through half the night. 4 


» 


A tiny, creepy, crying babe— 

A whiny, sleep-defying babe— : 
A ruthless kid, 1 
A toothless kid, 4 


A freckled, speckled sight! 


My wife was not a violent. babe—_ 
A chuckhi 
ling sile il 
babe— 
A merry 6 
A fairy babe, 
Alone she'd 


Bugenieally 


The stork ji 
a wrinkle 
A ee 
ragile, agi 
crinkled 
A blinking 
A winking | 


DRAWN BY CARL ANDERSON 
the Brute’s Done to His Poor Wife Now!’’ 
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Donse BROTHERS 
TYPE-A SEDAN 


Incorporating the betterments of ten pro- 
gressive years of closed car building. 


Distinguished in design, in the appoint- 
ments, in smooth operation and travel 
comfort. Distinguished, above all, by a 
reputation for dependability which is world 
wide and a decade old. 


Douce BrotHerRS DETROIT 


Dovuse Brothers Motor Company Limited 
WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 


lee pe 


—the secret of the cool- 

est, smoothest, sweetest 

smoke that ever won a 
man’s heart 


WHY 
the Lyon Pipe 
‘won 
General Dawes 


\ approval 


It was two years ago that Mr. Lyon sent 
General Dawes one of his pipes, to be paid 
for only if he liked it. 


The answer was a remittance for the 
pipe and a dozen more like it; and his 
orders since for friends have averaged 
almost a dozen a week—for men like 
Marshall Foch, and other wortd-known 
celebrities. 


The Genuine 
LYON PIPE 


The Pipe General Dawes Smokes 
In the genuine LYON PIPE there is a 


real reason for the curious, upside-down 
shape that has become famous in a day. 


As the smoke leaves the burning to- 
bacco, it enters. the cold chamber and de- 
posits at on¢e the bulk of the ammonia, 
light oil, nicotine and other corruption 
that pipe smokers have thought a neces- 
sary evil—then up through the long spiral 
air-cooled coil until only the pure smoke 
reaches the dry chamber. This insures 
that the stem itself carries only the pure 
aroma—every puff is dry and cool and 
clean when drawn into the mouth. The 
principle is exactly the same as a steam 
separator—and the best part is that it 
works, as thousands on thousands of pipe 
enthusiasts will testify. Patents protect 
the principles of the Lyon Pipe—its won- 
derful smoking features—the Lyon Pipe 
cannot be duplicated, If your dealer does 
not have the Genuine Lyon, mail the cou- 
pon with name and we'll send you the 
pipe by return mail. 


Sponsored by Hargraft 


HARGRAFT & SONS 
Wrigley Building PS Chicago 


| The market has 
| been flooded with 
'  imitations—they 
’ look the same— 
but what a differ- 
ence in the smoke! 


For your own 
sake, insist on the 
genuine LYON 
with the 20-inch 
smoke travel. 


At your dealer’s or use this coupon 
Harcrart & Sons, Wrigley Building, Chicago 


Please send me a genuine Lyon Pipe, the pipe that 
General Dawes smokes. I will pay postman $4.00 
(plus postage). 


Dealer’s. Name i 
(SEND NO MONEY) 


> 
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HOT AIR AND NITRATES 


The Democrats, forgetting their wild 
claims of the preceding Saturday, stated 
solemnly that they were enchanted beyond 
words at the Maine election, and that it 
demonstrated beyond a shadow of a doubt 
that Mr. Davis would be elected. 

The Progressives, preferring anything to 
silence in their customary progressive and 
forward-looking manner, declared that the 
Maine election was proof positive that the 
sturdy peasantry and yeomanry of the Pine 
Tree State had, by the Maine election, 
clearly evinced their determination to free 
themselves from the corrupt yoke of the 
vested interests and to turn resolutely from 
the common sense of the Republicans and 
the common honesty of the Democrats 
for the purpose of embracing the common 
courage of La Follette. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out that 
the only part of the entire proceeding that 
wasn’t saturated with nitrous oxide was 
the part played by the voter in stepping 
dully and stupidly up to the ballot box and 
casting his ballot with a faint but clearly 
audible thud in a manner not anticipated 
by the leading, as the jocular saying has it, 
politicians. 

There is no particular reason, however, 
why a small amount of consideration 


_ shouldn’t be given to the fate of gentlemen 


in other lines of endeavor who are careless 
enough to make predictions that pan out 
with the same success as those of the politi- 
cal leaders. If a newspaper correspondent 


| in Europe for a reputable New York news- 


paper, for example, were to cable his paper 
that a revolution was to take place on 
Tuesday and that there would be 50,000 
revolutionists, and then the revolution 


| unfortunately failed to take place until a 


week from Friday and there proved to be 
only 7500 revolutionists instead of 50,000, 
the editor of the paper would take pen in 
hand and send the young man a vitriolic 
cable that would singe his eyebrows to a 
crisp when he read it. If the correspondent 
should be so unfortunate as to make an- 
other similar mistake, the editor would fire 
him so fiercely and so far that he would be 
five months in getting back to America by 
the swiftest conveyances. 


Eloquent Promisers 


Or if an engineer should predict to a 
mining syndicate that a gold mine would 
yield $5,000,000 worth of gold in a certain 
time, and if the gold mine should actually 
yield about $700 in that same time, the 
engineer would be given a reputation that 
would cause little children to run screaming 
from him whenever he appeared on the 
streets. 

The only calling or profession in which 
leaders can open their mouths and permit 
misinformation to flow forth freely with- 
out being thrown out on their ears by the 
persons whom they mislead is that of poli- 
tics. 

Having found that they could emit the 
wildest and most extravagant predictions 
without being suspended by the thumbs or 
favored with a ride on the deckled edge of a 
fence rail, the most advanced and forward- 
looking politicians were not long in dis- 
covering that they could also indulge in 
promises of the most exciting sort without 
going to the trouble of keeping them. 

There are many sections of the United 
States where sane, straight-thinking men 
cannot enter politics because of the impos- 
sibility of competing with the fluent prom- 
isers against whom they would be forced to 
run. The man who promises—as so many 
have been raucously promising in this elec- 
tion—that when he is elected to the United 
States Senate or House of Representatives 
he will put an end to all governmental cor- 
ruption, rescue the people from the slavering 
jaws of the wolves of Wall Street and erase 
the slimy trail of the money octopus from 
the dome of the Capitol and the portico 
of the White House, is giving vent to 
enough nitrates to fertilize the kingdom of 
Montenegro. 

Actual corruption in the National Goy- 
ernment has probably been not much more 
common, the past fifty years, than cor- 
ruption among bank officials and employes. 
There has been much waste and stupidity — 
waste in throwing away unnecessary money 
on deepening Roach Crick, building a new 
and gorgeous courthouse at Pusley Cross- 
roads, handing out bonuses to able-bodied 
citizens, setting congressional investigating 


(Continued from Page 40) 


committees to taking tons of testimony in 
the investigation of everything under the 
sun, maintaining an ever-increasing and 
shell-backed bureaucracy at Washington, 
and so on—and those who have been re- 
sponsible for the stupidity and waste have 
been Democrats, Republicans and Progres- 
sives, as the members of the third party 
whimsically term themselves. 

Anybody who labors under the delusion 
that all Democratic senators and congress- 
men cover their eyes with their hands and 
turn shudderingly away from the horrible 
spectacle when the members of the Senate 
or the House are engaged in plunging their 
hands deep into the pork barrel should pull 
himself together and awake to the stern 
realities of life. A Democratic senator or 
congressman can get his fingers into the 
pork as quickly as any Republican that 
ever lived. 


Political Laughing Gas 


Nor should the Progressive senator or 
congressman, who howls so bitterly in his 
campaign orations against waste and corrup- 
tion and the way in which the Government 
is controlled by the sinister and destruc- 
tive influence of unprecedented wealth, 
be overlooked as an accomplished pork re- 
triever. One might expect, after hearing a 
Progressive indulging in his daily campaign 
roaring about the way in which the mass of 
the people is threatened with economic ser- 
vitude, that a Progressive would run shriek- 
ing from the Senate Chamber or the halls 
of Congress when offered an opportunity to 
withdraw a fragment of pork from the bar- 
rel. The only shrieks that would probably 
arise at sucha time, however, would be from 
those Progressives who weren’t invited to 
participate in the pork. 

There is and always has been a sickening 
amount of waste in government, and this 
waste at times verges on the criminal and 
the corrupt; but corruption of the sort 
which the campaign spellbinders wish their 
pop-eyed hearers to think is the hall-mark 
of the present Administration—the actual 
taking of money for personal gain—has 
been and is uncommon in government 
circles. And when individuals in govern- 
ment positions are corrupt in this sense, no 
one party is honored with all of them. All 
thieves are not Republicans, nor are they 
all Democrats or Progressives, contrary to 
the hot air that escapes from the doors and 
windows of the political headquarters of 
opposition parties. 

Consequently the genial and frequently 
misled voters of this fair land might bear 
in mind that when a more or less distin- 
guished orator surges majestically to his 
feet, tosses back his raven locks from his 
alabaster brow and begins to tell how he 
will sweep corruption from the Govern- 
ment, he is, to put it bluntly, sucking wind. 
He could no more stop corruption in goy- 
ernment, provided someone decided to be 
corrupt, than he could stop murders in 
Chicago or bank defalcations in St. Louis 
or flubbed golf shots on the links of the 
Chevy Chase Country Club. 

The same thing is true of the strong- 
lunged candidate from whose mouth emerge 
the searing blasts calculated to remove the 
hide in long smoking strips from special 
interests, private monopoly and the wolves 
of Wall Street. These baneful and malig- 
nant interests, according to the passionate 
candidate, control the Government and 
threaten the mass of the people with eco- 
nomic servitude; and what he will do to 
them when he gets into office, to hear him 
tell it, will be a caution. 

Fortunately the speaker is a politician, 
so that his slight misstatements will never 
be held against him, as they would be if he 
were in some calling like architecture or 
banking or newspaper reporting or plumb- 
ing. Consequently few, if any, steps are 
taken to correct the misunderstandings 
that might creep into the minds of the 
candidate’s hearers as a result of his oro- 
tund bellowings, | 

Nobody bothers to explain to them that 
the candidates who scream about the wolves 
of Wall Street wouldn’t recognize a Wall 
Street wolf if it came up and bit them on 
the leg. Nobody takes the trouble to let 
them know that the Wall Street wolves are 
so busy trying to guess what oil stocks and 
copper stocks are going to do tomorrow 
that not one of them would be willing 
to devote even one hour of his time to 
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controlling the Government. Nobody» 
out a pencil and paper and shows them; 
private monopoly, whatever that 
mean, and special interests, whatever 
are, and the wolves of Wall Street wy 
have a twenty times harder job to Con 
the United States Government than) 
special interests would have to contro 
Princeton football team or the Navy 
or the Yale baseball team or any othe) 
ganized body of men from an Adie 
university—and the latter task is so wil 
impossible that if it had been inehs 
among the labors of Hercules, Her 
would have been obliged to give up his) 
of solver in chief of labor troubles and I 
his living as a stevedore. 

The nearest that any special interest) 
ever come to controlling the United St, 
Government was during the winter of 1 
1924, when a little body of radical cong, 
men and senators, led by Robert M, 


 Follette and masquerading under the | 


of Progressives, was able to prevent 
Republican majority in both houses of () 
gress from legislating. This is the s 
group that has been galloping around } 
country during the presidential campe; 
declaring proudly and apparently witl| 
splitting their lips that government mus) 
restored to the people—which is prob; 
one of the most concentrated bits of nit) 
oxide that has ever been encountered | 
side of a laughing-gas tank. | 
Politicians know that there are cer} 
lines of attack against imaginary evils w)| 
will greatly impress the uninformed y; 
with their courage and independence. | 
attack on the machine is one of th; 
An attack on Wall Street is another. 
The machine is the political organiza’ 
of a party in a given state or district. So: 
times a machine in a state is responsible} 
helping to elect weak and insincere mei 
public office. Sometimes it is real 
for helping to elect the most capable me! 
sight. But whatever sort of man a polit! 
machine may work for, the very wi 
“machine”’ is like a brisk poke in the ey| 
many voters, especially in the country } 
tricts, where it has come to be regarde 
all that is disgusting and low. F 


Perennial Vote:Getters 


Consequently the political orator vt 
unlimbers his most vibrant chest tones ;! 
resonantly blames high taxes, early fro; 
tight shoes, a scarcity of apples, indigest 
and the prevalence of bootlegging on 
machine is complimented highly for | 
lofty courage and handed large quanti 
of votes on a silver salver. The mach 
may be a highly praiseworthy one, and 
political orator may be little more than 
animated bit of Roquefort; that makes 
difference to the unthinking voter who li: 
to vote for a courageous candidate, buty 
is unable to distinguish between cour's 
and hot air. 

The attack on Wall Street wins votes 
the same way. Voters leap to the conc 
sion that the candidate who stands up ¢1 
thumps his chest and unhesitatingly ma 
harsh and nasty remarks about anybody 
tremendously powerful as the money ki 
of Wall Street must be even braver tl 
the man that butted the bull off the brid 

There is never any comeback from W 
Street; for neither the politicians who b 
and bellow about Wall Street, nor any! 
the bankers, brokers, lawyers, subtreast/ 
officials, stenographers and clerks that p\ 
ulate the financial district in the vii 
of Wall Street, have the slightest idea) 
whom the politicians are referring wl! 
Wall Street is blamed for the failure! 
farmers and laborers to live in stone cast 


The politicians would be equally truth! 
if they blamed the imaginary troubles 
the United States on Pike’s Peak, but’ 
might be harder for them to convince th 
hearers that Pike’s Peak was to blan: 
They could say, as they do about W 
Street: 

“Oh, my friends, the slimy tentacles 
Pike’s Peak have entwined themselves 
securely around the roots and branches’ 
the Government that the very fundament 
of civilization are at stake. Beneath t 
dread weight of Pike’s Peak the farmé¢ 
and.laborers of this land are entering UP’ 
lives of helpless slavery and hopeless ¢ 
spair. And if I am elected, my frien( 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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Gabriel is the only spring con- 
trol device officially, by patent 
and copyright, entitled to the 
name Snubber. To make cer- 
tain that you have genuine 
Gabriel Snubbers installed on 
your car, go to the authorized 
Gabriel Snubber Sales and 
Service Stations which are 
| maintained in 2200 cities and 
towns. Motor car dealers who 
t are desirous of assuring their cus- 
tomers of greatest satisfaction 
recommend Gabriel Snubbers, 
and many install them as well. 


BALLOON 
SNUBBERO 


The diagram above shows the sharp, quick action which results when the wheels of a motor car 
equipped with high-pressure tires come in contact with uneven road surface, and set up vibrations which 
the springs cannot completely absorb. 


This diagram illustrates how balloon and low-pressure tires, when controlled by Gabriel Balloon-Type 
Snubbers, affect car springs at low speeds and on comparatively smooth roads. There is no rigidness or 
binding of spring action such as must result with anything but the free play which Gabriel provides, 
regardless of the number of passengers in the car. 


Gi 


: 


Install Gabriel Balloon-Type Snubbersand when it goes beyond the free-play margin. 


enjoy the full benefits of balloon and low- Withoutethe free, plays the ‘tires cannot 


exercise their main function of absorbing 
the small bumps themselves. And with- 
out the increased braking action you 
cannot prevent the galloping, rolling or 
pitching which low air pressure sets up 
after the car passes the larger bumps. 


\pressure tires. 


‘The mere fact of low air pressure in a tire 
requires free play to absorb the small 
‘bumps in the road and also positive con- 


_ trol when larger bumps are encountered. 


: 
, 
| 


: 

: Gabriel Balloon-Type Snubbers are [f you have, or get, balloon tires on your 

a the only device which has the neces- car, there is one more thing to do if you 

pgeY free play, and the increasing want full comfort—put on Gabriel Bal- 
‘braking action to restrict the upthrow loon-Type Snubbers. 

GABRIEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

| 1408 East 40th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


| Gabriel Manufacturing Company of Canada, Toronto, Ont. 
WY Sales & Service Everywhere © 


poo, Gabriel 
—  Onubbers 
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picy 
ingerbread / 


With the tantalizing flavor of 
real, old-style plantation molas- 
ses. Make it this way: 


Melt ¥3 cup butter in 34 cup 
boiling water; add 1 cup Brer 
Rabbit Molasses and 1 egg well 
beaten. Then sift together 234 
cups flour, 114 teaspoons cook- 
ing soda (or bicarbonate of soda), 
4 teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon cin- 
mamon, 1 teaspoon ginger, %4 
teaspoon clove. Now add these 
mixed dry ingredients to the 
first mixture, beat well, pour into 
a buttered shallow pan and bake 
in a moderate oven twenty to 
thirty minutes. Um—m! I 
smell something good! 


Molasses sweets are not only 
good, but good for you. They’re 
rich in the mineral salts doctors 
say we need. Free Recipe Book: 
Send to Dept. P-2, Penick & 
Ford, Ltd., New Orleans, La., 
for the Brer Rabbit book of de- 
licious molasses recipes. 


Two grades—Gold Label 
and Green Label 


Brer 
Rabbit 


Molasses 


r ‘ = 
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every waking hour of my life will be de- 
voted to strangling this monster that is 
destroying our beloved country. My party, 
my friends, will have no traffic with Pike’s 
Peak. Banded together by ties of common 
danger, the party of the people will beat 
down and utterly destroy Pike’s Peak and 
restore the Government to the people from 
whom it was wrested by Pike’s Peak. 

“Oh, my friends, we have dedicated our 
lives to the overthrow of Pike’s Peak and 
the common courage of fundamental blah- 
blah-blah-blah-blah-blah.”’ 


Political Shock Absorbers 


Wall Street has become the inevitable 
scapegoat of flannel-mouthed politicians 
who want to put the blame for everything 
on a popular shock absorber. If the farmer 
has too much dry weather and his crops 
suffer severely, the politician knows better 
than to blame a high-pressure area or 
Providence or the prevailing winds in the 
Gulf of Mexico. There are no votes to be 
gained from cursing the prevailing winds in 
the Gulf of Mexico, and one cannot get any 
enthusiasm into cursing them, anyway. So 
he blames the dry weather on Wall Street. 
It is easier to curse and there are votes in 
cursing it. 

The same thing is true of wet weather. 
All flannel-mouthed politicians blame wet 
weather, dry weather, fog and humidity on 
Wall Street. They also blame heavy frosts 


| on Wall Street. Wall Street, according to 


the nitrate-laden politician, is responsible 


| for high prices and low prices, to say noth- 


ing of the rudeness of the younger genera- 
tion, bobbed hair, jazz dances, the annual 
exodus to Europe, high building costs, war, 


| peace, Japanese public sentiment, sala- 


cious movies, newspapers and magazines 
that don’t agree with the flannel-mouthed 


| politicians and everything else that dis- 
| tresses them. There is as much courage 
/ and common sense in attacking Wall Street 
| as there would be in attacking the North 


Pole or a last year’s wren’s nest. 
The slogan of the Republican Party is 
Common Sense, of the Democratic Party, 


| Common Honesty, and of the Progressive 


Party, Common Courage. Consequently 


| any orator from any of the three parties 


who is caught handing out the moth-eaten 
piffle about Wall Street: would have to be 
led at once to the nitrate factory and forced 
to donate his hot air to the common good 
before candidates who stick to facts can 
have even, as the saying goes, a Chinaman’s 
chance. 

At times the people of America have been 


| fed up with advertising that has not been 


strictly accurate. They have been pained 
beyond measure at advertisements of all- 
wool garments that turn out to be made of 
a combination of old cotton stockings and 
blotting paper; or of medicines that are 
supposed to cure the most virulent cases of 
the jippy, the Australian zing or the 


| gambler’s rot, but that prove, when sam- 


pled, to be incapable of curing anything 
more serious than a fly’s thirst; or of beau- 
tiful water-front properties that, when 
visited, are seen to be half a mile out at sea 
and seventeen feet under water. This pain 
has led to a strong movement toward truth 
in advertising; and the agency or organ 
that furthers or sponsors or prints an ad- 
vertisement that is not strictly true is 
rapidly coming to be viewed with fluent 
contempt or unbridled loathing. 
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No movement, however, has been started 
toward truth in politics, in spite of the fact 
that whereas untruthful advertisements 
rob or upset only comparatively few in- 
dividuals, untruthful political speeches may 
result—and have often resulted—in the 
election of unscrupulous beetle-heads whose 
success in misleading the public encourages 
them to continue misleading the public at 
even greater length, and whose success in 
large numbers can very easily result in laws 
so bad that the people of the entire nation 
may be very seriously affected. 

Unfortunately, it is easier to get results 
against sour advertising than against rancid 
political statements; for whereas the aver- 
age American voter screams as though he 
had been knifed when he pays ten dollars 
for an advertised article that is only worth 
thirty cents, he remains calm and unmoved 
when he votes for an animated windbag 
who promises before election to produce a 
sure-fire remedy for all the ills in sight, but 
who votes, after his election, for measures 
that will double the nation’s taxes and set 
coe against class in another fifty years or 

ess. 

It is probable that the hot air which 
contains the highest known nitrate content 
is released when the political orators begin 
to shout their opinions of their opponents’ 
ability through the throbbing ether. 

La Follette, who is an able politician 
with. an. inveterate. dislike for wealthy 
Easterners and _a fixed determination to 
force his views on the 114,999,999 other 
residents of the United States, is ac- 
cused of demagoguery and of wishing 
to destroy the.United States. 
could be more ridiculous; for if La Follette 


succeeded in destroying the United States,’ 


he would automatically destroy his. own 
job and his own proud position as dictator 
of the La Follette bloc in Congress, which 
enables him to stop any piece of legislation 
not pleasing to him; and whenever anybody 
finds Mr. La Follette engaged in destroy- 
ing his job and the stimulating and refresh- 
ing publicity that: goes with it, he may 
also expect to find the entire La Follette 
bloe opening a bond house next to the firm 
of J. P. Morgan & Co. 


Data From Headquarters 


John W. Davis, who is not only a cap- 
able lawyer but who has demonstrated his 
ability to represent the United States effi- 
ciently in the effete courts of Europe and 
even to outdress the dapper, becutawayed, 
be-wing-collared Mr. La Follette, is snap- 
pily represented by enemy orators as being 
a demagogic tool of Wall Street, which he is 
not. 

Mr. Coolidge, the silent New Englander, 
with his hard-working New England con- 
science and his determination to effect 
sanity and economy in government, is ge- 
nially characterized by his opponents as a 
lack-witted demagogue. The palest whiff of 
nitrous. oxide ever discovered in hot-air 
form was pushed out of a political head- 
quarters, possibly with a pair of tongs, late 
in the summer. 

“All persons of even the slightest intel- 
ligence,” read this bit of high-power fer- 
tilizer, ‘‘revolt against the attempt to inflate 
Mr. Coolidge to the proportions of a first- 
rate man. He is actually a puerile and 
hollow fellow and the current blather of his 
partisans, most of whom hope to profit 
personally by his election, cannot conceal 
the fact. His nonsensical speeches 
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and the childish billingsgate of his ru 
mate, Mr. Dawes, are making hundreds 
thousands of votes for Senator La Follett; 

The same fragrant and potent bit add 
sapiently that “throughout the count 
there is a rising tide of discontent with t 
ancient political buncombe.”’ ; 

Such sane, constructive and nonpartis 
remarks as these, by comparison with t 
current blather of Democratic and } 
publican partisans, are inspiring, instn 
tive and calculated to raise the stands 
of American politics a long, long way, ir 
manner of speaking and if you don’t « 
what you say. ? 

The willingness of many political orat; 
to say anything that will bring them yo} 
has reached such a point that any yoi 
who wishes accurate information concerni 
candidates and national issues can or 
play safe by staying at home, having allt 
political news deleted from the paper a 
burying his head in a pillow when the rac 
starts. 


A Sample Speech | 


Political orators go far out of their w 
to lie about the tariff, railroad earnin, 
the financial condition of the farmers, t 
wheat crop, the cotton crop, the popu 
tion of the United States, the Fasc! 
movement in Italy, codperative marketiy| 
the price of eggs and everything under t 
sun. = 

Owing to the fact that the voters of t 
country seem unable to distinguish } 
tween accurate statements and distortic 
of the truth, it would seem advisable | 
all candidates for public office to follow 
set form in making speeches. It is scare 
necessary to add that the form should 
as short as possible, so that it would r 
take up too much time on the radio, a 
that it should make as many unkeepal 
promises as possible, and slander as ma 
important personages as can be cramm 


_into a small space. The following form}! 


not been copyrighted, and can be used 
the nitrate candidate to greater advante 
than the misinformation-crowded spec 
which he now uses: _ 

“Ladies and gentlemen: I come bef 
you tonight to seek an election to Congr 
in place of the Republican’’—or Den 
cratic—‘‘incumbent and over the Den 
cratic’’—or Progressive—‘“‘ candidate. T 
present incumbent is known to be a robb 
and a madman. Indeed, the President 
the United States himself, in spite of t 
conspiracy on the part of the newspapi 
to make him into a-person of sound ju 
ment, cannot entertain guests at the Wh 
House without the permission of Wall Str 
and the sinister monopolists. All the me 
bers of the President’s cabinet are kno 
to play cards for money, and drink liqu 
If I am elected I faithfully promise to ab 
ish all taxes, except those on individu 
worth more than $1,000,000, provide ra 
making machines for all rural disriets 
all salaries in manufacturing districts a 
pay them out of the Treasury in case 
financial depression, abolish Wall Stre 
limit the salaries of all presidents of min 
railways and public utilities to $1000 
year, and install free meat and coffee s 
tions from coast to coast, owing to the fi 
that free food is as necessary as free 
braries. I will also promise anything e 
that anybody can think up for me to pro’ 
ise between now and election. My frien 
I thank you.” 
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a EXACTLY OPEN CAR COST 


THIS HUDSON COACH is the first closed 

car ever to sell at exactly open car cost. And 

| HUDSON Hudson, alone, can build it. As the largest 
Super’ Six producer of 6-cylinder closed cars in the world, 
Hudson exclusively holds the advantages to 


68 OAC H create this car and this price. 
$15 () ¢ It is the easiest steering, most comfortable and 


steadiest riding Hudson ever built. No car is 
smoother in action. None, regardless of price, 
excels it in reliability or brilliancy of performance. 


Freight and Tax Extra 


wy 


ad holiday S 
Ap ollo day 


OU KNOW that the most de- 

liciously made chocolates on 
earth cease to be delicious unless 
they are fresh. 


To insure Apollo Chocolates 
being fresh for you we send them 
direct to the store where you find 
them—often. 


$1 $1.25 $1.50 $1.75 


cAPOLLO CHOCOLATES are made by 
F. H. ROBERTS COMPANY 
128 Cross Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Wiletta took the telegram with dignity, 


| though her heart was already pounding. 


Under the mellow lantern she read it, and 
the stars above her danced, the moon 
swooned, the night produced a thousand 
trumpets. Jack Cartwright was on his way 
to Denver with a party. He would come 
up to the Alta Vista on Sunday or Monday. 


| That was all, but the slip of yellow paper 


throbbed and was alive in her hand. She 


| did some rapid thinking. 


“Rick, please go up to the pavilion and 
tell mother I want to see her. I can’t go 
up to the Dawsons’ tomorrow.” 

“Well, I don’t suppose that will put a 
cramp in the party,’’ remarked her brother. 

“No; but don’t you see they can’t go 
without us? We’ve got to stick around. 
Rick, maybe if you go, it will be enough.” 

“No you don’t! I’m not going, anyway. 


| I—I’ve got other plans.’ 


She inquired what plans could he pos- 
sibly have, and after some probing, he ad- 
mitted that he was going to slip down to 
Colorado Springs to see a fellow. 

“T know!” she cried wrathfully. ‘That 
common boy you met at the camp!”’ 

“Huh! You needn’t stick up your nose. 
He’s all right. He wrote me that if I’d 
come down there he’d let me play in his 
orchestra.” 

“But, Rick, what is a mere orchestra to 
this—this tragedy that may happen to 
father? You know those Dawsons are try- 
ing to rope father into something. And yet 
you’d let a mere selfish whim keep you 
from protecting your own father and 
mother!”’ 

“Aw, shucks!” Richard wriggled with 
discomfort. Then he perked up again. 
“How about you, miss? How about your 
doing a little watchdogging yourself, eh?” 

“T tell you I can’t go tomorrow. There’s 
a very special reason.”’ 

He looked at her with shrewd eyes and 
she flushed. 

“Yeh, I know that reason,” he grinned. 

She decided that Richard, though he was 
a mere child, would have to be told about 
the dangerous age. 

““We’ve just got to stick to them, Rick,” 
she concluded. “They don’t know the 
world, and there’s no telling what they may 
do, left to themselves.” 

He kept silence for a moment, and then 
he fetched a long sigh. 

“Tl tell you what I’ll do,’”’ he said at 
last, reluctantly. “TI’ll go along tomorrow 
if you will. But I won’t if you won’t, and 
that’s flat.” 

“Oh, Rick!”’ she implored. ‘‘Couldn’t 
you—for me?” 

“No, I won’t. If dad and mom have got 
to be chaperoned, then it’s got to be fifty- 
fifty between us. Do you get me? You 
needn’t think I’ll give up everything I want 
to do, and you not a thing. No, sir, fifty- 
fifty or nothing.” 

There was nothing for it but to give in. 
Lying awake that night, she felt that life 
was very cruel and complicated. It was the 
first time in her life she had ever given up 
anything because of a sense of duty, and it 
infuriated her. She had always heard, she 


| reflected, that if you were good you were 


happy. But here she was, doing something 
heroic, and was she happy? No; she was 
merely cross. Life was awfully queer. 

But one crumb of enjoyment she got out 
of her sacrifice. On Sunday morning be- 
fore they set out she drew Nat Armstrong 
into a secluded corner of the patio and in- 
trusted to him a sacred charge. She was ex- 
pecting a friend—a very dear friend—here 
she lowered her lashes—to arrive at the 
hotel some time either today or tomorrow. 
She wanted him to know where she was and 
she didn’t trust the hotel clerks. Would he 
be so very good as to watch out for Mr. 
Cartwright and induce him to wait for her 
return? 

“Tt is very important,” she said, with a 


| far-away look. “In fact my whole future 

happiness depends on it. You will know 
_ him when you see him, I’m sure. He is tall 
_and very striking. Dark. He has often 


been taken for John Barrymore. We—well, 
the truth is, we are practically engaged.” 

It was a really enjoyable moment. She 
knew that at last she had the whole atten- 
tion of this detached young man. When, 
losing for an instant her far-away look, she 
glanced at him out of the corner of her eye 
she observed a certain startled rigidity in 
his face. She felt gay and happy, quite 
herself again. 
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(Continued from Page 34) 
“You will do this for me, won’t you— 
Nat?” 


She breathed his name, for the first time, 
softly. She knew how blue her eyes were 
under the blue morning sky. 

“Of course. Glad to,’’ he said abruptly. 

The remembrance of this moment sus- 
tained her through a day that was very 
wearing, and toward the end of it positively 
frightening. The Dawsons had said that 
their place was less than thirty miles from 
the hotel, but they had omitted to add that 
most of those miles stood up, as Sam de- 
clared, on their tails. And as they stood 
they bent themselves into sinuous and ap- 
palling curves. They wrapped themselves 
around the profiles of mountains, they 
plunged into dark valleys and hung preca- 
riously at the edge of cafions. And all the 
time they climbed upward. When a stop 
was made for lunch at a place called Bray- 
ley’s in a fold of a mountain, their host 
made quite a flourish of their altitude and 
their isolation. 

“This is the last house before ours,’ 
Dawson said. “‘From here on we really do 
some climbing.” 

Wiletta was pleased to surprise an ex- 
pression of dismay on her father’s face. 
Sam had willingly let her have the wheel 
for the last few miles before lunch; he ad- 
mitted that he was tuckered out. 

But the roads they had traversed already 
were as mild thrills beside the last half of 
their journey. No member of the Whipple 
family had ever seen so steep and frowning 
a landscape. Not a single house or settle- 
ment, not even a deserted shack, was seen 
from the time they lost sight of the house 
where they had lunched. And the road, 
now narrow and in bad condition, con- 
tinued to climb and twist its way upward. 
Wiletta finally took the wheel away from her 
father; he was getting gray-faced. For 
once in his life Richard did not clamor to 
drive. He sat, large-eyed and subdued, in 
the back seat. 

At last, after a sharp dip into what was 
scarcely more than a wide cafion, the 
Dawson car stopped; and when the others 
came up it was seen that into the side of the 
cafion a stable or garage had been built. 
Querino was opening the rough doors and 
Mrs. Dawson was dragging out their light 
luggage. 

“We leave the cars here,”’ she explained. 
“Our little nest is up there.’ 

She pointed upward. Nothing could be 
seen save the wall of the cafion beetling 
over them. Far up, against the sky, trees 
hung over, darkening still more the twilight 
depths of the cafion. Mrs. Dawson, full of 
vivacious apologies, led them along a 
bowlder-strewn path which suddenly dived 
through a tunnel of rock and began to 
climb. For several hundred feet they 
panted upward, and then came out with 
startling suddenness upon a sunlit, tiny 
meadow. It was like a broad shelf on the 
side of the mountain. Below it, range after 
range of hills fell away; behind it the dark 
pines climbed upward. 

“Isn’t it too romantie for words, Mr. 
Whipple?” cried Mrs. Dawson. She swept 
her arm in a half circle. ‘“‘Up above al! the 
clamor of the world. So peaceful, so near 
heaven. And there’”—she pointed behind 
them—“‘there is our little nest.” 

Only a corner of the little nest could be 
glimpsed among the trees at the edge of the 
meadow. But when they had crossed the 
meadow, the house was found to be a quite 
spacious old adobe house, rambling around 
an open patio. The open side of the patio 
looked out over the little meadow, but at 
the back a narrow grove of fir trees grew 
dark and melancholy under the overhanging 
shoulder of the mountain. Nothing broke 
the absolute silence of the place save the 
rustle of wind among the firs, and that 
sound seemed full of a whispered mystery. 

“How in time did you ever come to build 
away up here?” demanded Sam, wiping his 
streaming face with a damp handkerchief. 

Mrs. Dawson explained volubly that 
they hadn’t built the house themselves, It 
had belonged to Old Scotty, a misanthrope 
from Edinburgh, who had built the house 
after he struck a paying vein in his mine. 
The mine was just around the shoulder of 
the mountain, almost at their back door. 

“That is why we fixed up this house.” 
She lowered her voice, though no human 
being was within sight save an old China- 
man who was carrying the bags into the 
various bedrooms. ‘“‘We want to be near 
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the mine. Clate’’—she turned her dh 
upon the somewhat taciturn Mr. Da 
hovering in the background—‘“‘shoy 
Whipple those samples we had back’ 
the assay office last month.” 


Mr. Dawson made a deprecatory ge; 
Why bore their friends? Give themacly 
to rest a while, couldn’t she? 

“Oh, but I can’t wait!’’ sheshrilled. 
so excited over the whole thing. Th 


Wouldn’t anybody be thrilled? Clate, 
do show them—just a teeny little look? 
Apologetically, Mr. Dawson at las) 
locked a cupboard near the fireplace i} 
long living room, felt carefully with| 
removed a brick and smilingly expl\ 
that he took these precautions not bey 
of the value of the samples but becay | 
did not want word to get out that thy 
lode had been rediscovered. 
“There’d be a stampede up here ins} 
two days,” he said. ‘For twenty , 
they’ve been hunting for that lost | 
Then everybody gave up. For ten, 
the timbers haven’t been off the opi 
of Old Scotty’s mine. But when ] 
across certain old maps of his, I sa 
myself they’d all been looking in the wy 
place, and my hunch was right.” 
He emptied upon the table a small b | 
what appeared disappointingly like noiy 
but bits of yellowish rock or stones. f 
showed them to Sam through a magnilt 
glass and also brought out the report 
the assay office. Sam gazed upon { 
exhibits with the most respectful intes 
He also listened as Mr. Dawson te, 
about drift and mother lode and voli 
formation, and explained the theory: 
which he had based his successful hun! 
the old vein so long lost. a] 
The conversation would have bored 
etta exceedingly had it not caused hi 
much anxiety as she watched her fat 
face. Behind their backs she b 
Richard out of the room and acer 
patio to the edge of the meadow. 
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minute. Tonight we’ll give him 
talking to.” BY 

They exchanged fiery glances, and V 
went into her own room, for her head! 
aching and she wanted to think in pea 


the talk at dinner was furnished by Davi 
and Hendricks, and it principally 
cerned itself with tales of what the 1 
had done in the old days and what it 
certain to do in the future. "te 
Sometimes Hendricks dropped intot 
nicalities which plainly only Mr. Day 
understood, and again he told viv 


his drawled sentences was optimis 
in this particular mine; he even 
wished he had saved his money so tha 
could go in with Dawson in the deve 
ment of the new vein. 

“Don’t know anyone I’d rather | 
than you, Storrs,” said Dawson hear 
“T’m afraid I'll have to get outside eal} 
sooner or later, though I’d rather swir! 
myself. I want to clean up big. That’s 
way to do it—a lone hand.” as 

‘Hendricks wagged his head wisely. 

“Don’t fool yourself, Mr. Daw! 
There’s six man-size fortunes practicalll 
sight already, and we don’t know how! 
the lode goes on.” 

“Maybe,” sighed Dawson; “but alll 
same, I’d like ’em all. That’s just the |! 
of hog I am.”’ ! 

“Isn't he dreadful?” laughed Mrs. Di 
son. | 

They said good night soon after din! 
weary from the hard drive. The menv 
to rise early so as to have a long mornin! 
the mine. Sam urged them to call him; 
wouldn’t miss it for anything. . 

“Father, we want to talk to you, 
Wiletta, waiting for him beyond the doc 
his bedroom. Richard came in from 
adjoining room. | 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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Route of the 
“Round-the-World” Fliers 


Numbers correspond with 
those shown on the map 


Santa Monica, California 
Sacramento, California 
Eugene, Oregon 
Vancouver, Washington 
Seattle, Washington 
Prince Rupert, British Columbia 
Sitka, Alaska 

Seward, Alaska 

Chignik, Alaska 

10 Dutch Harbor, Alaska 

11 Atka Island, Alaska 

12 Attu Island, Alaska 

13 Paramashiru Island, Japan 
14 Yetorofu, Japan 

15 Minato, Japan 

16 Kasomigaura, Japan 

17 Kushimoto, Japan 

18 Kagoshima, Japan 


U. S. Army Airplanes 19 Shanghai, China 
First to Circle the World 20 Aoy, Chie 


22 Tourane, French Indo-China 
23 Saigon, French Cochin China 


CONANEWHe 


The unfailing performance of Delco 35\'angoond Indie 
Feige : . 2 " ¥ 
Ignition on the United States Army 27 Calcutta, India 
' A 2 aba ndi 
planes that so gloriously accomplished 29 Umballa, india 
the first airplane flight around the world 31 Karachi, India 
was an extreme test of endurance. It Saphag dae AbpseniRerda 
is an indication of Delco ruggedness 35 Bagdad, Turkey 
and durability and of the dependable 37 San Stefano, Turkey 
Pe service that Delco equipment provides 39 Ruaaooe iteneasy 
sei é . . . 40 Vienna, Austriz 
Suaibonal News Ree! Photo in the cars of millions of motorists. At eiraatdeg recs 
One of the Round-the-World Planes Passing Ponte re Hak ig ae 
| Mt. Shasta, Calif. THE DAYTON ENGINEERING LABORATORIES CO. Pepe onsons ene and 
: rough Hull, England 
DAYTON, OHIO, U.S. A. 45 Kirkwall, Scotland 


46 Hofn Hornafjord, Iceland 


47 Reykjavik, Iceland 

48 Frederiksdal, Greenland 

49 Ivigtut, Greenland 

50 Ice Tickle, Labrador 

51 Hawkes Bay, Newfoundland 
52 Pictou, Nova Scotia 

53 Casco Bay, Maine 

54 Boston, Massachusetts 

55 


New York; New York 
56 Washington, Dist. of Columbia 
57 Dayton, Ohio . 
I N 58 Chicago, Illinois 
59 Omaha, Nebraska 
60 St. Joseph, Missouri 
61 Muskogee, Oklahoma 
62 Dallas, Texas 
63 El Paso, Texas 
64 Tucson, Arizona 
65 San Diego, California 
mr erp nye enn 4 66 Santa Monica, California 
67. San Francisco, California 
3 Eugene, Oregon 
5 Seattle, Washington 


\ 
International News 
Reel Photo 


The Planes Anchored 
in the Mountain-girted 
Bay at Sitka, Alaska 


Reception Given the Fliers at 
Croydon Flying Field near 
London, England 
P&A Photo 


_ Photo by Underwood & Underwood 
Arrival of the Planes at San 


) = ari aia Stefano Flying Field near Con- 
Bis ane stantinople, Turkey 
P & A Photo 


Planes being Refueled by Chinese Junk at 
Amoy, China 


HEN it comes to eyesight, many 

are penny-wise and eye-fool- 
ish! Eyes are priceless, cannot be re- 
placed, and deserve protection rather 
than abuse. 


Be sure your working light is suitable. | calmly. 


Daylight is the best because Nature | 


made it right for eyes. That is why 
Emeralite has a special device which 
changes ordinary electric light into soft, 
eye-saving daylite. 


Under Emeralite’s restful, daylite glow 
more is accomplished in less time. Eyes 
appreciate this friendly light, and are as 
fresh in the evening as in the morning. 


Give your business this inexpensive eye- 
insurance—promote comfort and effi- 
ciency —reduce upkeep bystandardizing 
on these good-looking sight-savers— 
Emeralite your office —protect the eyes 
that serve you. 


Ideal for reading, writing or sewing at home. 


Genuine Emeralites are branded and are 
the only lamps having the Daylite Attach- 
ment. Look for trade mark. It is your guar- 
antee of satisfaction. Buy them by name. 


Sold by office supply and electrical 

dealers. Bookletillustratingover50 

patterns incolor sent upon receipt 
of coupon with dealer’s name 


Emerald 
Glass 
Shade 


This exclusive 
Emeralite 
Attachment 
changes elec- 
tric light into 
soft, eye-saving 
daylite that 
eliminates 
glare and im- 
proves visibil- 
ity. Use 50 watt 
Type B Mazda 
Jamp. 


H. G. McFADDIN & CO., 37 Warren St., N.Y. 
Makers of Lighting Devices for 50 Years 


Send free Emeralite Booklet. 
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(Continued from Page 60) 

‘Father, are you thinking of putting any 
money into Mr. Dawson’s. old mine?” 
Wiletta demanded. ‘Rick and I want to 
know. Because if you are, we want to tell 
you you are making an awful mistake.” _ 

“Mistake? What makes you think it 
would be a mistake?” 

Wiletta stated her intuitions about the 
Dawsons and added Mr. Armstrong’s opin- 


ion. 

“They will certainly do you, father. 
Rick and I both think they’re a bunch of 
crooks.” 

“Oh, no, I guess not.” 

Sam’s tone was mild, but it was plain he 
was entirely unconvinced. Wiletta’s face 
was both anxious and exasperated, and her 
mother, watching her, had to turn away to 
hide a smile. How many, many times had 
| she not felt that way about Wiletta and 
Richard! 

“‘T think they seem to be nice folks,”’ she 
| broke into Wiletta’s further impassioned 
| remarks. ‘‘Mr. Querino is a marvelous 
dancer. You ought to let him teach you the 
tango, Willy. You don’t tango very well, 
dear.” 

Wiletta’s face became crimson with in- 
dignation, her eyes filled with angry tears. 

“Mother, is that all you can think of, 
when father is in danger of losing all his 
money maybe? My good gracious, I should 
think you both might have better sense!’’ 

“Don’t be stuffy, Willy,’ Mary said 


Wiletta blinked rapidly. “Stuffy” was a 
word she had been fond of in the old care- 
free days. It had applied so neatly to the 
prejudices of parents. It had been a good 
word, but now she knew she would never 
use it again. 

Hanging his coat over the back of a chair 
and unfastening his collar, father hummed 
divertingly, ‘‘For I’m only a bird in a 
gilded cage.” 

Then, seeing a storm about to break, he 
began hastily: 

“You see, it’s like this, Willy: I’ve 
worked hard all my life and saved and piled 
it up, and now why shouldn’t I spend it? 
Suppose I do go in with Dawson. Of 
course, I might not make anything; but 
think of the fun it would be! What if I do 
have to sell the store? I should probably 
have to do that to get the ready money 
we'll need to get the mine on a paying basis. 
But what is a mere store? Richard will 
never care for the business, you will prob- 
ably marry that Cartwright fellow, if he 
can get himself free, and your mother and 
I can live on very little up here. Why 
shouldn’t I sell the store and have my fling, 
eh?” 

For a long moment there was the silence 
of utter stupefaction. These wild words 
they had just heard were unbelievable; 
they were stunning. Moreover, they 
caused the solid universe to rock and quiver. 
The store! Why, the store was the firm 
rock on which their lives, their safety, their 
comfort had been built! It was more than 
that; it was a symbol of that secure but 
impalpable thing which was their back- 
ground; it was part of that atmosphere in 
which they swam about so freely. Father, 
mother, the house, the store—to these fixed 
things they had always been able to return 
from no matter what adventure. 

“Dad! You don’t mean iM 

“Father! You wouldn’t dy 

But Sam was calmly taking off his coat, 
unfastening his collar. And in the most cal- 
lous manner imaginable, he began to hum 
his only tune. 

“For Pete’s sake,’’ he then added, “all 
of you get out of my room. I want to go to 
bed. I’m going to be up early in the morn- 
ing; busy day, climbin’ around in the 
bowels of the earth.” 

Wiletta struggled vainly for a word of 
sufficient strength, and then suddenly, to 
her intense disgust, she felt a sob rising. 
She rushed into her own room and flung 
herself on her bed. 

Next morning Wiletta watched her 
father depart with the other men. He was 
dressed absurdly in high boots and a huge 
red bandanna was around his throat. He 
wore an old felt hat, wide in the brim, 
cocked jauntily over one eye. Wiletta 
smiled bitterly. Richard accompanied him 
with a dogged air. 

Mary and Mrs. Dawson departed up the 
cafion in search of wild flowers. The patio 
drowsed in the sun; a sound of dishes being 
washed to an accompaniment of queer 
grunts came from the detached kitchen. 


After a few minutes of deep thought, Wil- 
etta walked toward the sound, 
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Putting her head in the door, she in- 
quired if there was a telephone in the house. 
The Chinese musie stopped, an eye like an 
ancient shoe button regarded her over one 
shoulder. 

“No, missy, no phlone.”’ 

She inquired where was the nearest tele- 
phone, and finally understood that the 
nearest was down at Brayley’s, the house 
where they had lunched the day before. 
Discouraged, she walked away. She crossed 
the meadow and stood gazing off at the 
wild tumble of mountains spread before 
her. Ten miles down to the nearest tele- 
phone—and such miles! On the other 
hand She sat down the better to re- 
flect deeply. 

In a few moments she sprang to her feet. 
She looked about her. Not a soul in sight. 
The kitchen was behind the house. She 
slipped into the path which led down to the 
garage in the cafion. Five minutes later 
she had headed the gray car up the incline 
out of the caiion. The forenoon was only 
half gone when, with smoking brake bands 
and a scorching smell, the car slithered into 
the level road in front of the house where 
they had lunched the day before. Wiletta’s 
knees trembled with fatigue as she walked 
up to the door. 

It seemed a long time before she got the 
connection with the Alta Vista. 

“Which Mr. Armstrong do you wish?” 
the clerk at the other end inquired. 

“Mr. W. H. or Mr. Nat Armstrong,” 
she shouted. “And hurry, please.’ 

In a few moments a pleasant voice called, 
his is Nat Armstrong. Did you want 
me?” 

Did she want him? 

“Oh, Nat, this is Wiletta Whipple. Oh, 
I’m so glad to hear your voice. Listen, I 
have to ask a tremendous favor of you and 
your father. Will you both come up here 
rightaway? Weneed youawfully. Father’s 
going to buy a mine. I can’t do anything 
with him. I am nearly wild. I a 

“We'll be there. Where are you?” 

“This is Brayley’s; twenty miles from 
Alta Vista. You take the main road to a 
place called Guadaloupe, then you branch 
left. After that there’s only the one road 
and it keeps on climbing. You’ll see Bray- 
ley’s from the road; the only house in six 
or seven miles. I’ll wait for you here. 
Have you got it?” 

“Yes. Guadaloupe—left branch—Bray- 
ley’s. We’ll start as soon as we can fill the 
tanks. Be there by noon.” 

“No, you won’t. It’s all climbing. But 
I'll wait.” 

“Right! I say, are you all right? Your 
voice sounds 4 

“T’m all right—now. You won’t fail me, 
will you?” 

“T should say not!”? And just as she 
took the receiver from her ear she heard 
very faintly the word “ Dear!’’ 

A delicious and comforting warmth spread 
through her, her eyes grew very bright. It 
was not until she had gone outside and 
stretched herself on a bench to wait that 
she remembered she had forgotten to ask 
Nat Armstrong if Mr. Cartwright had ar- 
rived. 

“The cat’s cuffs!’’ she sighed. “How 
could I have forgotten that?” 

She was finishing a belated luncheon 
when she heard a car sliding down the road 
and Nat Armstrong’s voice—‘“‘Is this Bray- 
ley’s?’’ Never had voice sounded more 
comforting. She ran to the door. Three 
passengers instead of two were climbing 
out of the car. She could not believe her 
eyes. The third person was Jack Cart- 
wright. 
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& CARTWRIGHT sprang gayly to meet 
her, Wiletta realized that her emotions 
were mixed. It was marvelous to see him; 
almost too good in fact. It made her feel 
cross, and at the same time she was thrilled, 
as always, at the sight of him. How ro- 
mantic, how exactly right he was in his 
English sport clothes. Only—somehow he 
seemed to be in the way of something much 
more important. 

“T knew you’d not want to miss him,” 
Nat Armstrong was explaining gravely, 
“so I brought him along.” 

“Mighty good of him, wasn’t it, Bill?’ 
cried Cartwright. “But, Isay, what roads! 
What acountry! Is there much more of it?” 

“Ten miles,” she said briefly. “I’ll lead 
the way, shallI? Got plenty of water, Nat? 
She’ll boil all the way.” 

The Armstrong party had lunched from 
their vacuum bottles and were ready tostart 
on at once. Cartwright took his seat be- 
side Wiletta as a matter of course. At first 
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he was full of conversation, gossip, de 
tions of Denver parties, tender declar’ 
of how much he had missed her. 

But presently she said, “‘I’ve got ti 
my mind on the road now. It gets 
from here on.” ’ 

He laughed, but it seemed to her 
tive ears that the sound was ne 
When they had reached a convenient 
she waited for the Armstrong car to; 
take them. | 

“Take the next curve pretty s 
Nat,” she called. ‘‘There’s ‘dob 
around the corner and it’s wet from ag; 
Yesterday we skidded pretty nearly 
off the edge. It looked to me like al, 
thousand-foot drop.” 

“Want me: to take your place a. 
father drive our car?” Nat Arm: 
asked her. 

“Certainly not!’”’ 

She looked at Cartwright, expecti) 
miration, and caught in his face a pe 
expression. His smile seemed a trifle ¢; 

“Perhaps you’d better take his s\ 
tion,” he said lightly. “I hate to losi 
company, but really, this road ——’ 

She bent forward and threw the e:} 
gear. She was conscious of an wu; 
emotion, a discomforting, pricking s/ 
wonder. Could it be that Cartwright { 
had paled? No, that was too absuri 
was so dashing, so audacious, so lack; 
caution, a characteristic she had <j 
despised. 

But when they struck the stret) 
adobe something happened that Wi 
astounding to be dismissed. As they sr 
up the sharp rise the car began thar 
disconcerting of all motions, a front] 
skid. Then it hinted at an intent 
progress crabwise and began slowly tt 
about. The road not being laid out 
long car to climb the hill sidewise, th) 
wheels tried to peer over a sheer drot 
was not pleasant to contemplate. _ 

Wiletta, her lips set, a fighting gler 
her eye, was entirely cool, though the 
shivered in her hands. This was the 
time she had coaxed the car over i 
and she knew its possibilities. But tc’ 
wright it was a horrid novelty. She: 
him make a low sound like an oath a 
of the tail of her eye she saw his 
hand flung out. When she had brougt 
car to a standstill the door was ope 
edt had one foot on the rn 

oard. ; 


lying across the little meadow when Me 
led her guests up to the house. Thee 
sons’ faces were smooth and noncomiit 
after their first stare. They bustled| 
hospitably. Room enough for ever) 
they declared. All friends of the 
were welcome. Mrs. Dawson herself 
a cocktail for Mr. Cartwright, studyi}h 
with her veiled eyes. 

Sam and Mary greeted Cartwrigh| 
quietly; but to Wiletta’s relief, the’ 
quite pleasant. No one asked her wy 
had taken so much trouble to get thi 
strongs up here. But Mrs. Dawson i 
insinuated that now she had seen Mr’ 
wright she could understand. The | 
tea in the open patio, and their poli g 
tures stood out oddly against they 
powering and gloomy bulk of the mo} 
behind them. 

Wiletta managed a word alone wi. 
Armstrong that evening before he 
down to bridge with Mrs. Dawson al! 
father and mother. IL 

“What did dad say? Have yoibe 
able to make a dent in him at all’ s 
whispered. 

“Your father is in a very danvr0 
state of mind,” said Mr. Armstrong give 
“But [ll do my best. If we succid 
getting him away from here, you’ll hve 
watch him quite closely. Once a marl 
age gets bitten by mine fever, it goeha 
with him.” 

“Oh, dear! And the old mine is nc 
ise eya 


“He doesn’t seem any too happy“ 
he? I shall be glad when we’ve gotiW! 
from him. Couldn’t you persuade #l 
to leave here early tomorrow?” 


(Continued on Page 64) | 
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Schrader 


O matter what type of tires 

or wheels you may have, 

there is a Schrader Tire Gauge 

designed especially for use with 
them. 


It will tell you at a glance 
just how much air is in each 
of your tires. 


There are three types of 
Schrader Gauges: 


1—The Straight Gauge for use with 
regular passenger car tires. 
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2—The Angle Foot Gauge for use with 
truck tires and tires on all wire and 
disc wheels and wheels with thick 
spokes and large brake drums. 


3 —The BalloonTire Gauge, graduated 
in one-pound units, made espe- 
cially for use with balloon tires. 


Any motor accessory shop, 
garage or hardware store will sell 
you the right Schrader Gauge. 
Buy one today and use it regu- 
larly—that’s the sure way to get 
tire service and riding comfort. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, INC., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


CHICAGO 


TORONTO 


LONDON 


Makers of Pneumatic Valves Since 1844 


Tire Valves - 
a 


Tire Gauges 


“My tires die 
of old age now. 
I used to murder them!”’ 


“T found that guessing at air pres- 
sure was hard on the tires and 
hard on my pocketbook, so I 
bought this Schrader Tire Gauge. 


“Now, in five minutes, I can 
know positively how much air is 
in each of my tires, including the 
spare. 

“I test them frequently and 
keep them inflated properly— 
that’s why they last so much 
longer!” 
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“Balloon Tire 


Balloon Tire Gauge 
calibrated in 1-lb. 
units from 10 to 42 lbs, 
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There’s a Schrader Gauge for your car 


Sauerkraut 
Contains a 


Wealth of Health 


UTHORITIES on health are de- 
voting increased study to the 
prevention and cure of disease by the 
use of the right kind of foods. It is a 
growing conviction that good health 
can be made more constant and years 
added to our lives through proper diet. 


In proper diet, Sauerkraut has an 
important place. It contains an abun- 
dant supply of lactic ferments, which 
have long been known to science as a 
most valuable conditioner. Metchni- 
koff, of the Pasteur Institute of Paris, 
first drew the attention of the scien- 
tific world to the highly beneficial 
effects of lactic bacilli in keeping the 
intestinal tract free from disease-pro- 
ducing germs. 

Dr. Arnold Lorand, of Carlsbad, author of 
“Prolongation of Life;” Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, 
celebrated food authority; Dr. Royal S. Cope- 
land, former Commissioner of Health, New 
York, and scores of other health leaders 
agree in the tendency of sauerkraut to pre- 
vent the growth of these harmful bacteria. 


For centuries succulent sauerkraut has 
been a food of millions. And during recent 
years, because of the rediscovery of its health 
properties, the recommendation of its use by 
eminent health authorities, and a nation- 
wide awakening to its delicious flavor, sauer- 
kraut has gained rapidly in popularity. 


All who are interested in good health for 
themselves and their families will find won- 
derful truths in the booklet offered below, 
which also contains new tested recipes. 
Readers are requested to send for a copy. 
Just fill in and mail the coupon—now, while 
the thought is in mind. 


Sauerkraut may be purchased at grocer- 
ies, delicatessen stores and meat markets. 


THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS’ 
Clyde, Chio 


ASSOCIATION 


A Book. _. 
with a Big\ « 
Message \ 


FREE. 
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The National Kraut Packers’ Association 
Clyde, Ohio 

Please send me postpaid your free booklet ‘‘Sauer- 
kraut as a Health Food,” with new tested recipes. 


Name 


Address 


City and State P-32 
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(Continued from Page 62) 

“Better not make it too abrupt. I’ll go 
into the mine with them in the morning, 
and then—we’ll see.’ 

The evening passed slowly. Querino 
hovered around the bridge table. ‘Nat 
Armstrong and Richard hunted up the old 
Chinaman and held a remarkable conversa- 
tion with him. Hendricks, the best metal- 
lurgist in Colorado, did not appear at dinner 
or afterward. Wiletta had Jack Cartwright 
to herself and no one said her nay. 

They strolled to the edge of the meadow 
and watched the moonlight slowly pouring 
the valley full of a silver flood. It was a 
setting so romantic as to be almost in- 
vincible. But somehow romance evaded it. 
Wiletta felt tired and apprehensive of some- 
thing intangible in the air. Cartwright was 
absent-minded and uneasy. He could have 
risen gayly to hostility on the part of 
Wiletta’s parents, but their pleasant ac- 
ceptance nonplused him. He presently 
suggested going in to watch the bridge 
players. 

Next morning immediately after break- 
fast most of the men went down to the 
mine. It was about noon when they ap- 
peared again. Wiletta saw them from her 
bedroom window and it struck her immedi- 
ately that a change had taken place in the 
atmosphere of the party. Father and W. 
H. Armstrong came first, cheerfully puffing 
along. But behind them Dawson walked. 
Gone was all his sprightly good-fellowship; 
his face looked dark and angry. But when 
one of the men turned back to speak to him 
she saw him pull himself up and smile with 
an effort. When they came into the patio, 
Sam had his watch in his hand. 

‘Oh, I’m sure we can make it,’”’ he was 
saying easily, “‘if we start in an hour.” 

Mrs. Dawson looked up sharply from the 
game she was playing, with Cartwright 
opposite her. 

“Starting! Starting where, Mr. Whip- 
ple?”’ she cried. 

Sam explained that they had taken ad- 
vantage of her hospitality long enough. 

“T think we’d better go back to Alta 
Vista this afternoon, don’t you, Mary?” 

Mary agreed, with just the right shade of 
regret, and Wiletta was about to add her 
voice to her mother’s, when she saw a 
glance exchanged between Mr. and Mrs. 
Dawson, a sort of question and answer. 

“Nat and I’ll go down and see what the 
cars need, father.’ Wiletta was on her feet 
eagerly. “‘Coming along, Nat?” 

But Mrs. Dawson raised an insistent 
voice. Lunch would be served in five min- 
utes and there would be ample time after it 
to attend to the cars. 

“Besides, maybe when you’ve had one of 
Wu?’s frijoles you’ll decide to stay another 
night,’’ she added in her liveliest voice. 
““There’s the gong now.” 

There was nothing for it but to eat a 
luncheon that nobody appeared to relish 
very much. The Dawsons were silent ex- 
cept for Mrs. Dawson’s occasional nervous 
bursts of chatter. Querino’s eyes glittered 
watchfully. 

Immediately after luncheon Wiletta and 
Nat hastened down to the garage in the 
canon. Nat explained when they were out 
of earshot of the house that at his father’s 
suggestion Dawson had been invited to 
produce his papers and assay reports at the 
office of Harrison & Weir, preliminary to an 
offer from her father. And from the mo- 
ment of this suggestion Dawson had ap- 
peared to know that the game was up. 
Harrison & Weir knew mines and all the 
apes and turns of the mining game too 
well. 

“T owe a great deal to you and your 
father,” said Wiletta. 

“Not at all,” he returned politely. ‘I 
hope I did right in bringing Cartwright 
pone. I felt sure you’d be happy to see 

im.” 

He looked at her keenly, but she avoided 
his eyes. 

“T think I’ll run my bus out into the 
light,” she said, and climbed behind the 
wheel. ‘‘Hello! What’s the matter? No 
spark!” 

After asecond attempt, young Armstrong 
lifted the hood and inspected the spark 
plugs. 

‘“Let’s run her out where I can see, and 
I'll have a look at the electrical system,” he 
said, removing his coat and turning back 
his cuffs. 

After a few minutes of search he ex- 
claimed, “‘There’s'the trouble! Loose wire 


| to the generator.” 


Wiletta drew a breath of relief. There 
was no time to be lost if they were to get 
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away in time to make the Alta Vista Hotel 
before dark. Luncheon had been unusually 
protracted and already the shadows were 
beginning to deepen here at the bottom of 
the cafion. 

She once: more attempted to start the 
car, but with no more success than before. 

“Dead on her feet!” she cried. “I can’t 
understand that, can you? Plenty of gas, 
good lively spark m0 

Once more he went over the car patiently. 
Then he stood staring at it thoughtfully. 

“Perhaps the carburetor’s clogged with 
dirt. I’ll have a look at it.” 

It was some time later, as he stood with 
the dismembered carburetor in his hand, 
that he had an idea, and sniffed at the fluid 
on his fingers. 

““That’s darned weak gasoline,’”’ he mut- 
tered. 

““Why, we had it put in at the Alta Vista. 
It got us up here all right,” Wiletta said. 

“T know; but wait a minute till I try 
something.”’ He siphoned a little gasoline 
from the rear tank, put a few drops in each 
cylinder and got a good explosion. Then he 
did the same with the contents of the 
vacuum tank. The result was a weak cough 
and then nothing. ; 

With a tight expression about his mouth, 
he opened a valve and drained the vacuum 
tank into an empty can. Then he sniffed at 
this and finally held it up to Wiletta. 

“What does that smell like to you?” 

“Doesn’t have any smell,’ she declared. 
“‘Tt’s more like water.” 

“Exactly! It is water!’’ he exclaimed. 
He looked over his shoulder at the dark 
depths of the cafion and then stepped nearer 
her. ‘‘Someone filled that vacuum tank 
with water while we were having lunch.” 

They stood staring at each other for a 
long moment. 

“Why, but that is—that means Wy 
cried Wiletta. 

“Sh-h! We don’t know what it means— 
yet. I want to have a look at my car.” 

They were not surprised to find two tires 
deflated on the Armstrong car. Nat silently 
set at the task of putting on new tires and 
Wiletta hovered near him. 

“Why do you suppose they did it?” she 
whispered. She was beginning to feel jumpy 
in the green twilight of this silent place. 

“T think they have some reason for keep- 
ing us here overnight,’’ he replied. Then, 
catching sight of her face, he added hastily, 
“They may figure that if your father stays 
another night they can talk him back into 
investing. Of course, they know it’s their 
last chance at him.” 

“But how treacherous to do things like 
this! I’ve a mind to tell them what I think 
of them.” 

“No, that wouldn’t do. Our best move 
is to pretend it was a normal mishap, and 
keep our eyes open.” 

“But I don’t want to stay any longer 
with these horrid people! Couldn’t we 
start out—you’re nearly finished now—and 
go as far as Brayley’s?” 

He shook his head. 

“Dark would catch us right in the worst 
part of the road. We don’t know the grades 
and turns well enough. It’s too dangerous.” 

“‘But, Nat’’—she shivered and looked 
up at the dark sides of the cafion, “it’s 
dangerous here too.” 

He came around the car and took her 
cold hands. 

“You’re a silly little goose.” But his 
eyes said something quite different. ‘ You’re 
going up to the house now and tell them we 
can’t get off until tomorrow morning. Ask 
my father to come down here, when you get 
a chance to do it quietly. But what’s the 
use of saying anything to your people about 
what we’ve found? Only make them nerv- 
ous. Father and I will scout around a little 
and see what we make of it. But in the 
meantime don’t you be scared. Maybe, 
after all, it was just an accident—that 
water in the tank.” 

“You know it couldn’t be,” she said. 
“But I won’t tell the folks right away, 
though I must say they’ve brought this 
down on themselves.” 

Conversation at dinner that evening 
would have languished had it not been for 
the recovered spirits of Mrs. Dawson. She 
talked almost incessantly, covering the ab- 
stracted silences of her husband. The eve- 
ning being unusually warm, the doors of the 
patio were wide open, and not even a breeze 
disturbed the flames of the candles on the 
long table. The long living room. was 
shadowy at its farther end, but across the 
patio a: path of yellow light lay, and 
through this Wu stepped now and then, 
bearing in and out the dishes. As the 


Armstrong, with your permission 


October 25,) 
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Chinaman brought in the coffee sej 

Querino rose with one of his slow 

movements, = . : sa I F" 
“‘T’ll go down to see if I can hi 


to Mrs. Dawson. 


Now that he had got into this 
smiled—he might as well do all. 
odds and ends of cleaning he had 
do for some time. Wiletta knew th }, 
did not intend to leave the cars lon), 
guarded. 

“Have Wu give you a pot of coffefy 
Mr. Armstrong, Miguel,’ Mrs. Daiy 
called after him; and they saw him ag 
with his indolent step through the b| 9 
light on his way to the kitchen. 

Wiletta felt at this instant an impu| 
say, ‘“I’ll go with you.” But her disli 
Querino stopped her. Instead, she too} 
coffee cup Mrs. Dawson handed her,; 
walking over to the shadowy end o 
living room, she stood at the window, } 
ing out across the meadow. Behind h; 
the table in the candlelight the other 
drinking their coffee and making jit 
conversation. | 


she was about to step out of it when ard 
sound at the table made her whirl arcy4 
It was a sort of squeak from Mrs. Dai 
and the clatter of a cup against a sauc, 

Then a gruff, quick voice said, “Piy 
your hands, everybody! Stand up!” | 

She whirled, set down her coffee y 
carefully, and as her hands went uti 
thought, “‘They do it like this in) 
movies. It must be somebody’s joke.”’}} 
gave a nervous giggle, but the next inir 
a glint of blue steel fanned in her dire 
and she felt utter astonishment. It wi 
a joke. It was the real thing. They 3 
being held up, with all the traditi 
details. } 

Two men, one taller than the other, it 
with dark handkerchiefs tied over ¢ 
faces, were waving her father and | 
Armstrong back from the table; they 
backing Mr. Dawson into a corner. 
Dawson’s mouth was wide open, her 
distended, her hands were shaking. Fh 
ard’s face was a study. He was enjoyiri 
Oh, if somebody, she thought, wouli 
something, not just stand there stujl 
obeying orders! 


not made a move to stand between her 
the guns, as they always did in books. 

““He’s almost passed out,’’ she thou 
“the poor prune.”’ 

While the taller of the two men 1 
deftly and rapidly through the men’s pk 
ets, taking away their watches and pot 
books, and in Cartwright’s case even i¢ 
pin and ring, the other kept up a slowsi4 
of his two guns which covered theml 
The tall man heaped the plunder in at 
napkin. 

““Won’t you please, please give me | 
my ring?” sobbed Mrs. Dawson. “It% 
my mother’s.”’ 

The man with the guns gave a bl 
curdling snarl, and for the first time Will 
was afraid. The tall man did not come 4 
her, however, and when he had tied uri 
napkin, he went out of the room. Hec 
be heard rapidly opening and closing 6 
room doors. He was searching their § 


Ch 


watched his victims. Wiletta’s eyes ¥ 
toward the open door so near to her. Acs 
the meadow a tiny light suddenly appeaé 
Nat Armstrong was coming up from?! 
cafion, Two minutes more and he wif 


ful bandit got nervous and shot at the so! 
of footsteps! Out of the tail of her eye! 
measured the distance between her and! 
threshold. Not more than two feet. _ 

The next time the gunman looked avj 
she noiselessly inched toward the ai 
Then the voice of the other bandit sti 


le 
] 


from the bedroom passage; the gun! 
looked around for an instant. And in i 
instant she melted without a sound into! 
outer dark. | i 

Two steps on tiptoes took her off} 
adobe floor of the patio. Across the g° 
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CHRYSLER 


‘Why The Country 
Is Chryster-Wild Today 


It is a revelation to sit in a Chrysler and look up at other cars 

: you pass. The contrast is so marked that it recalls the days 
| when the safety bicycle obsoleted the old high wheel over night. 
- Viewed from the snug, low-hung comfort of the Chrysler, the 
others look awkwardly high and unwieldy. Not only do they 
appear unnecessarily high, but unnecessarily heavy and cumber- 
some. The delight which this contrast arouses is stimulated when 
the Chrysler gets under way. It has a flashing acceleration which 
is literally a new experience. Just as it is smartly unusual in 
appearance and conservation of space and height and weight, so 
i it is strikingly unusual in performance. It romps away from its 
i unwieldier brethren with ease, on level, or grade, or hill — negoti- 
ating traffic with an alertness that must arouse chagrin in those 
driving heavier and more sluggish cars. It rides as no car even of 
its own high-quality type ever rode before. It does all of the things 
it is called upon to do as no other car has ever done them before. 
The Chrysler has blazed a new way and ushered in a new day in 
motoring — that is why the whole country is Chrysler-wild today. 


CHRYSLER MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of Maxwell Motor Corporation 


MAXWELL-CHRYSLER MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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Write for this val- 
uable Handbook. 


=” When Your 
Springs Break 
Get Ride Rites 


MAKE sure of supreme 
riding comfort. Pro- 
tect your car. Harvey 
Ride Rite Springs are 
scientifically designed 
and guaranteed. 
HARVEY SPRING & 
FORGING COMPANY 
Dept.C RACINE, WIS. 
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(Continued from Page 64) 
of the meadow she flew toward the bobbing 
lantern. 

“Go back! 
whisper. ‘‘Into the trees! 
lantern!” 

Nat obeyed instantly. Together they 
leaped into the heavy shadows at the head 
of the descending trail, and she gasped out 
the story of the hold-up. She had scarcely 
finished when faint above them they heard 
the sound of doors slamming. 

“They’re shutting them in the living 
room,” she whispered. 

She was startled by Nat’s arm flung sud- 
denly about her. Without a word he hus- 
tled her halfway down the trail to the 
turning. Here he thrust her unceremoni- 
ously into the bushes. 

“‘Stay there and be quiet,” he whispered. 
“‘T’ve found a car down there hidden up the 
cafon. They’lltry to get awayinit. They’ll 
be down here in a minute, you'll see.” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“Never mind about me. I’ve got a 
couple of guns of my own.” 

“But you won’t ——”’ 

“Shut up, I tell you!” 

With this impolite command, she found 
herself abruptly set down in the midst of 
prickly shrubbery. But the next instant 
she was picked up again and hastily but 
warmly embraced. Then a kiss was pressed 
upon her lips, a hasty but sincere salute— 
which she returned, the whole thing being 
but a fantastic dream, anyhow. 

The next instant she was alone. Nothing 
could be heard but the scrunch of a shoe 
against a pebble as Nat sprang down the 
trail. In this still darkness her heart 
thumped with abandonment and a strange 
exultation overcame her fear. What a man! 
She thought of adjectives—two-fisted, red- 
blooded—which at other times she had 
scorned. They alone would fit him. 

Then all her senses sharpened and con- 


Quick!’’ she gasped in a 
Put out the 


centrated on a sound at the top of the trail. 
Someone up there was moving. She knelt 


forward cautiously and parted the bush in 
front of her. In a second two dark figures 
moved past her down the trail, hurrying 


| but noiseless. 


She strained her eyes and ears after them. 
If she had been a rabbit, her nose would 
have twitched, so eagerly did she follow 
their flight. But suddenly she clenched her 
hands and stood up. Good gracious, what 
would happen next? Nat Armstrong was 
down there, one against two. Had he had 
time to hide himself, or would they come 
upon him in the dark garage? 

She stepped out into the trail. Then it 
seemed as if the cafion beneath her rocked 
and roared with sound; a crackling of shots 
reverberated from it. Obeying no sensible 


| impulse, but rather some primitive instinct, 


she began to run down the trail. 

“Tf they’ve killed him I shall kill them!” 
was her furious and absurd thought. 

Meantime, in the house above, hands 
had been slowly lowered as the bandits 
closed the doors behind them. For a mo- 
ment there was silence as the victims looked 
blankly at one another. Then Mrs. Daw- 
son burst into excited cries: 

““Clate, it was the Del Rey gang, wasn’t 
it? Oh, my heavens! - It’s a wonder we’re 
alive! Del Rey held up a party of motor- 
ists at Hitchcock’s last week and left them 
all bound and gagged. Oh, Mrs. Whipple, 
what a dreadful thing to happen in my 
house! Oh, Clate, get me some brandy 


| quick! I think I am going to faint.” 


There was a great deal of scurrying 
about. It was discovered that the couch 
was already occupied by Cartwright, who 
had toppled over upon it the instant the 
door was closed. Assisted by Sam Whipple, 
somewhat ungently, he was able to arise 
and stagger to the table and a decanter. 

“TI wasn’t scared, but it was the—the 
surprise of the thing,’’ he stammered. 

“Yeh, it was some surprise,” muttered 
Sam dryly. ‘You all right, Mary? Did 
they take your watch?” 

Dawson, muttering apologies and invec- 
tives, was moving about with the decanter 
and advising everyone to keep cool, when 
the sound of shots reached them. 

“Oh, gee! Nat’s down in the cafion!” 
Richard cried. ‘‘They’ve got him!” 

With that, Nat’s father crashed open a 
window, threw himself out of it and ran 
across the meadow, Sam close behind him 
and Richard following. 

Thus they raced one another to the 
cafion’s bottom and toward the dark bulk 
of the garage. Silence, amazing after that 
fusillade, was heavy in the darkness. But 
Just as they approached the dim outline of 
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the garage they were aware of a lighter 
shape moving toward them. 

“Stop! Stick ’em up!” roared Arm- 
strong in a good copy of the manner he had 
so recently had an opportunity to study. 

A breathless voice cried out of the dark, 
“Tt’s me! It’s Wiletta! He wants his 
flashlight. Don’t bother me!” 

She brushed past them, breathing hard. 

“He’s shot one of ’em, and he’s sitting on 
the other. Quick, help me find the flash!”’ 

‘“Where is he, where is he?’”’ Armstrong 
was demanding. 

“He’s up the cafion there. They were 
trying to get away in their car. Come on, 
T’ll show you!” 

The light from the flash fell first upon 
the back of Nat, who was rising from a 
kneeling position on a recumbent figure. 
The figure was lying face down. Tying the 
wrists together with the cord Wiletta 
brought, Nat turned him over. The blue- 
white beam fell upon the black handker- 
chief still tied across the face, but above it 
were a pair of staring black eyes, full of the 
hatred of the defeated. 

“Querino!’’ Wiletta cried. 

Sam gave alow whistle. He looked dazed, 
as if it was beginning to dawn upon him 
that the joke might possibly be upon him. 
It was well for him that his daughter was 
too excited to observe his face. 

““Who—who is the other one?” he in- 
quired faintly. 

They turned the light upon the other 
figure. It was Hendricks, the best metal- 
lurgist in Colorado. 

“Well, father!’’ cried Wiletta, suddenly 
awakening to the moral. “I hope this will 
teach you to be more careful about the 
friends you pick!” 


At the Hotel Alta Vista, on the evening 
after this adventure, the Whipples and the 
Armstrongs dined together at their usual 
table; but the one near by, where the 
Dawsons and the supple Mr. Querino had 
sat, was empty. By this time a sheriff and 
a deputy should have arrived at the isolated 
house in the mountains to arrest a quartet 
that had long been wanted in another part 
of the state. It had seemed simpler to put 
the Dawson car and the one hidden in the 
cafion out of commission and leave the 
captives up there than to try to bring them 
down to the authorities. 

“Tf they can escape, they’re welcome to 
for all of me,’’ Sam declared. ‘I’m just 
about fed up on this bandit business. I 
don’t know but what I’d just as soon turn 
the old car toward home tomorrow morn- 
ing.” 

He looked wistfully at Mary. Wiletta 
and Richard likewise turned their eyes upon 
their mother. They were aware that mother 
was the unknown quantity. She had be- 
come inscrutable lately; one did not know 
what mother was going to do next, and it 
kept one rather anxious. Father was all 
right; he had had his wild moment and 
seen the error of his ways. 

“Oh, I don’t know that I’m.so ready to 
go home,” said Mary lightly: “‘I am seeing 
life. Iam having a really good time. Home 
will seem a little stuffy after yesterday. 
And there’s so much more’’—she made an 
embracing gesture—‘“‘ China, for instanee.”’ 

The eyes turned upon her filled with 
alarm. 

“But, mother, don’t you realize’’—Wil- 
etta spoke earnestly—‘‘that dad can’t go 
running around the world indefinitely? 
There’s his business! We were talking it 
over this morning on the way down, weren’t 
we, dad?’ 

Sam expanded with pride. 

“T tell you, Armstrong, this girl’s got a 
good head. Do you know what I’ve just 
about decided to do? Expand a little. 
Yep, I’ve just about decided to open a 
branch at Oak Lawn—that’s a good live 
suburb—and put Willy in charge, until she 
wants to get married, or Richard decides 
the hardware business isn’t the worst in the 
world. Eh, Willy?” 

They smiled at each other, father and 
daughter. Mary drank in this friendly 
glance and her eyes misted. But she con- 
tinued along her chosen lines: 

““T think that’s a fine idea. Of course, 
you must get home for the late autumn 
trade. But Richard and I don’t have to get 
back for any old business. We're free 
spirits, aren’t we, Rick? What do you say 
to our letting Willy and her father go back 
by train while you and I drive on to Cali- 
fornia and—er—the South Seas, or Japan?” 

Her son looked at her with embarrassed 
eyes. The mere thought of guarding and 
guiding in foreign lands a mother who had 


become strangely irresponsible fillec 
with terror. 


He swallowed hard. ‘But, mot} 
have got to get back for something.” 
“What on earth for, Richard?” | 
“Well, I don’t know. Maybe I—n: 
I’ll get ready for college this year.” ” 
His eyes looked at her somewha} 
happily. And his mother knew there } 
point beyond which she could not ust 
sort of unsporting coercion. But a; 
said was, casually, “Just as you 
Then she added, as if from a careless | 
thought, ‘‘ You know, I shouldn’t won 
your musical talent might help a |] 
college. Suppose we stop in Chicago c 
way home and buy a—what is that 
you’re always talking about?” i 
“A saxophone,” he mumbled. | 
“A really good one. Don’t you thi: 
Sam? And then if Richard finds af) 
year or so of college that he’d rather ) 
for music than anything else, why, he: 
The orchestra man here says he has 
talent. Don’t you agree with me, Si 
Richard’s father in his turn swalloy 
trifle hard. But he nodded amiably, CK 
ing Mary’s eye. And Richard stared } 
at his plate. Never do to show that | 
once he had grown giddy with lighip 
Nevermore would he feel the awful bij 
of a hardware store pressing down upc] 
spirits. He could take it or leave it. My 
the time might come, when he was-¢ 
old, like father and Mr. Armstrong, 4 
the hardware business might interest ji 
but that would be a long time off. | 
In the meantime, all at once somej 
too marvelous to believe had hap b 
He was a free agent. He could ch; 
College might not be so dry and dusty » 
He knew exactly the spot in Chicago ve 
reposed the most sumptuous and beaiif 
saxophone heart could desire. Hei, 
gazed upon it often and often. It wat 
same as his now, and already he couli 
it in his hands. | 
The orchestra in the lobby bega' 
syncopated provocation. Richard stoi 
and smiled at his mother. 
“Want to dance, mom?”’ a) 
Mary’s feet hurt her, but one 1 
would have guessed it as she sprant 
lightly and tucked a hand under her 4 
arm. 

“Dance this?”’ inquired Nat of Wil 
She looked out of the window. 
more the moon was preparing its magi 
the little pavilion at the top of the lan 
lit trail the will-o’-the-wisp light was s) 
ing. Without further words they en 
the patio and began to climb the | 
They had a great deal to talk about-| 
past and the future, life and parents. 

But when they had sat down on! 
halfway bench, they fell silent, for, wit) 
warning, their eyes and their hands 
met. : ; 

The moon edged around the should | 


ene 


neither mountains nor valley. With & 
eyes fixed on each other’s faces, they * 
on murmuring, murmuring endlessly 
their conversation was all of themse 


Sam Whipple lifted up and cast 
a pair of white flannel trousers; he 
ingly withdrew from his feet a pair of} 
leather pumps. 
“Take away from my sight,” 
claimed, ‘‘those dude duds! I don’t 
I never see ’em again.”’ a 
But Mary gathered them up an 
fully packed them in tissue paper. | 
‘You'll see them again,” she murmt 
“You and I aren’t going to slump 2 
into mere keepers of a hotel where | 
young persons are fed and lodged. W) 
going to keep them guessing quite a v! 
et ” 


“Oh, the cat’s cuffs!’’ groaned Sam, 
rowing into a pillow. ae 
She sat down on the edge of the he 
began to braid her hair with animatio! 
“Honestly, own up! Haven’t you g 
certain amount of fun out of this? Isr 
good to know we can still speed up a lit" 
Don’t you feel more—more alive, young’ 
He grinned reluctantly. = | 
“Mary, I hate to admit it, but 
sloughed off ten years.” 


(THE END) 
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NASH 


Nash Leads the World in Motor Car Value 


the New Advanced Six 5-Passenger Touring 


With Special Nash Permanent Top and Glass Enclosures 


'I-inch Wheelbase | 
_ Four-Wheel Brakes, Nash Design 

Full Balloon Tires, Standard Equipment 
| Five Disc Wheels, Standard Equipment 
| | New Force-feed Oiling System 

| Nash-design Steering Mechanism 
| Permanent Solidly-built Top 
| Full 5-Passenger Comfort 

Bevel Body Beading 
Highly Refined Performance 


\ 


$1375 


f.0. b. Factory 
Glass Enclosures at Slight Extra Cost 


| 
New Advanced Six Series New Special Six Series 
| MODELS: 5-Pass. Touring, $1375; 7-Pass. Touring, $1525; MODELS: Five- Passenger Touring, $1095; 
G Roadster, $1375; 5-Pass. Sedan, $1695; 7-Pass. Sedan, $2290; Roadster, $1095; Five-Passenger Sedan, $1295; 
Four-Door Coupe, $2190; F. O. B. Kenosha F. O. B. Milwaukee 
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He takes his pipe 
1800 miles 


into China 


And for a very good 
reason 


No, it isn’t because his wife objects to his 
smoking in the house. We don’t know that 
he has a wife, for that matter. 


Mr. Mellor takes his pipe far into the 
interior of the Land of Confucius because 
he is attached to the good U. S. S. Palos, 
which, among other waters, sails the upper 
Yangtse Kiang. 

This is what Mr. Mellor writes: 

U. S. S. Palos 


Chung King, China 
January 24, 1924 


Larus & Bro. Co., Richmond, Va. 


G. S. Schloss, 
Dear Sir: 

I have just been reading a letter that 
was sent to our canteen yeoman and 
thought that this would be a good time 


to tell you of our appreciation of the fine 
tobacco that your firm shipped us. I feel 
that I can say the same for the crew of 
this ship. 

Yes, this sure is an out-of-the-way place 
and we sure enjoy a good smoke. We feel 
that we can at least rely on your tobacco 
always being fresh, especially that in the 
glass jars. 

This ship is now eighteen hundred miles 
in the interior of China on the upper 
Yangtse Kiang. One of the greatest plea- . 
sures we have is riding ponies out in the 
hills surrounding Chung King; and there 
is hardly a man but what carries one of 
your small tins of tobacco with him on these 
trips. Every man on the ship smokes 
Edgeworth and quite a few chew it too. 

Another thing that I might mention 
is that the empty jars make good con- 
tainers for shaving gear and soap on 
board ship. 

Speaking for all hands and the ship’s 
cook I can say that we will uphold your 
fine tobacco on this part of the river, as 
every man is for Edgeworth first, last and 
always. Best regards to Edgeworth from 
the crew of the U. S. S. Palos on the 
Yangtse River. 

Sincerely yours, 


(signed) Robert N. Mellor 


This makes it seem 
pretty soft for the 
members who have 
only to drop into a 
corner store to get 
Edgeworth whenever 
and wherever they 
may run out. 


If you would 
try before you 
buy, let us send 
you free samples 
of Edgeworth and 
give you a chance 
to learn at first 
hand why so 
many smokers 
like it. 

Write your name and address to Larus 
& Brother Company, 1 South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to suit 
the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Ready- 
Rubbed are packed in small, pocket-size 
packages, in handsome humidors holding a 
pound, and also in several handy in-between 
sizes. 


We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth 
Plug Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same 
price you would pay the jobber. 
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AFTER LENINE=WHAT? 


IT had provocation. These articles therefore 
are not only the result of a first-hand in- 
vestigation made at a critical turn in the 
cycle of Soviet events but will embody an 
attempt to state without prejudice the case 
as it actually is. 

One trouble with many people who go to 
Russia to study the situation is that they 
feel rather than think. The half-baked up- 
lifter who is thrilled by what he believes to 


| be the consummation of a modern Utopia 


is emotional instead of analytical. Others 
are blinded by unreasoning antagonism or 
exasperated by the countless things that 
hinder and delay. They do not always com- 
prehend that the Russian is fundamentally 
an Oriental and this very Orientalism im- 
pedes traffic and provokes irritation. Possi- 
bly this is why a witty Englishman once 
said, “If you want to write a book about 
Russia don’t go, or only stay a week.” 

In Russia there is much to condemn, 
little to condone, something to praise. 


_ Even with the best intentions the most 


| impartial observer cannot escape the im- 


pression that ethically, as well as econom- 
ically, the whole national structure seems 
to bereared on sand. The quality of the fan- 
tastic permeates every avenue and activity. 
There is the feel of unreality—more than a 
hint of atrophy. You wonder where it all 
leads. The inevitable conclusion ‘is that 
Bolshevism is strong not by virtue of its 
own inherent strength but by the weakness 
of its opposition. 

On the favorable side of the ledger you 
have, as leading item, the fact that the 
Soviet Government has not only been 
the strongest in Europe—strong, however, 
through the fear that it inspires—but also 
the sole régime that has remained con- 
tinuously in power since 1917. It has sur- 
vived the aftermath of the World War and 
likewise more than two years of civil strife, 
intervention, blockade, famine, and what 
was for a considerable period almost the 
united opposition of the whole outside 
world. You likewise have a nation-wide 
school system which is injecting the light of 
knowledge into the illiteracy which dark- 
ened Russia for so many years. Every one 
of the 590,000 men in the Red Army, for 
example, can read and write, a state un- 
known prior to Bolshevism. Child hygiene 
has also advanced to a degree not appre- 
ciated elsewhere. Art treasures have been 
conserved and the famous Russian ballet 
and the art theater maintained. Art, how- 
ever, is an unsatisfactory diet, as the hun- 
gry Russians soon discovered when they 
listened to Chaliapin in free seats but with 
empty stomachs. 


The Reign of Atheism 


On the other side of the inventory and 
literally written in red ink—more often it 
was the blood of its victims—is the almost 
continuous reign of tyranny and terror 
since the crimson day broke. The Cheka, 
alongside of which the Spanish Inquisition 
seems almost friendly, has been succeeded 
by ano less oppressive agency known as the 
G. P. U., which are the first letters of the 
Russian words meaning secret political 
police. Under it there is less liberty of 
speech and action than obtained in the 
days of the ezar. The bosses propose, and 
the G. P. U. disposes, in the fullest sense of 
the word. 

Economic production has almost been 
paralyzed and capital crucified. The cost of 
living is higher and wages are lower than at 
any period prior to 1918. Moscow is the 
most expensive place in the world, while 
Leningrad is the ghost of a city, a place of 
decay and desolation. Beggary and Bol- 
shevism have become almost synonymous. 
You see almost as many mendicants as in 
China, where street supplication is a habit. 
At the end of July there were 1,500,000 un- 
employed workers in the big communities. 
Initiative, and with it the stimulus to do, 
are lost arts. 

Far more damning than all this is the 
crusade against God, because Soviet propa- 
ganda respects neither deity nor man. The 
youth of Russia is being reared on the idea 
that there is no creed but a perverted com- 
munism. All sense of the spiritual, the 
saving grace of individual as well as of na- 
tion, is crushed. Atheism rules. The anti- 
religious literature is an offense to the eye 
and to the mind. I have never seen any- 
thing so sacrilegious. It is this under- 
mining of what might be called the moral 


(Continued from Page 4) 


influence that constitutes perhaps the worst 
indictment against the Bolshevik order. 

Animating this panorama of deed and 
misdeed is that strangest perhaps of all 
modern composition, the Soviet mentality. 
It is a curious mixture of conceit, suspicion 
and misdirection. Nor isitamystery. All 
the masters of Russia, save Krassin, had no 
previous practical experience except as pro- 
fessional revolutionists. Having suffered 
terror they can see terror only as the means 
to an end. In consequence they have can- 
onized cruelty and made oppression a favor- 
ite pastime. 

Another kink in this extraordinary men- 
tality is the determination to try to bend 
every stable and organized outside influence 
to the prescribed theories which have made 
Russia aruin. To illustrate—the Bolshevik 
overlords committed themselves from the 
start to an eeonomic policy absolutely 
incapable of being reconciled to the system 
on which the rest of the world carries on 
trade and commerce. What we term fair 
dealing and opportunity they denounce as a 
tyrannous capitalism. 


Going by Contraries 


Bolshevik ignorance of the outside world 
is little short of appalling. It led Kalinin, 
the president of the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics, to suggest to me that the 
cure for American racial ills was intermar- 
riage between blacks and whites! Incredible 
as it seems, this statement was made in 
absolute seriousness. 

Furthermore, like spoiled children, the 
Bolsheviks seem to operate by contraries 
their blunders to perform. The murder of 
the priest, Budkiewicz, which horrified all 
civilization, was a case in point. I was told 
in Moscow that it was the intention of the 
government to commute the death sen- 
tence. As soon as the Poles made an in- 
dignant protest—the lamented prelate was 
one of their nationals—the brutal decree of 
the court was carried out. The hostility 
between the Soviet Government and Polan 
is well known. r 

The moral, or rather the unmoral, of this 
tragic episode is that with Budkiewicz, as 
in many other similar cases that I could 
cite, the Soviet Government, with custom- 
ary vanity, wanted to show the world that 
it was master in its own house. The fact 
that others oppose its will makes the deter- 
mination to persist in a course all the 
stronger. 

A final manifestation of Soviet mentality 
relates to the aftermath of our relief inter- 
vention, which literally saved millions of 
lives during the famine of 1921. Many 
Russian employes of the American Relief 
Administration—they were all bourgeoisie, 
of course—have been exiled or imprisoned 
because of a fancied belief that they were 
economic spies working in behalf of Amer- 
ican interests. Apropos of this it is worth 
mentioning, as we go along, that the Soviet 
Government has discovered a new crime. 
Technically it is called economic espionage, 
which is construed as counter economic 
revolution. The penalty is death or exile, 
with confiscation of all property. It has 
brought about a new reign of terror, the 
complete story of which will be told in a 
subsequent article. 

So much for the preliminaries. As I have 
intimated, practically no obstacle was 
placed in the path of my investigation. I 
had to deal, of course, with that sometimes 
trying institution known as the Slav tem- 
perament, which decrees that an appoint- 
ment seldom means a fixed engagement, 
and that the Russian word for today is a 
synonym for the one meaning tomorrow. 
I was forced to learn, as in no other coun- 
try where I have worked—and this includes 
China—that patience and perseverance 
were the twin keys to presence and speech. 
But there were many human-interest com- 
pensations. 

I talked with most of the figures whose 
names are associated with the most as- 
tounding of all national adventures since 
the French Revolution. At the War Office 
I listened to Trotzky expound his theory of 
world upheaval, and make, among other 
things, the startling prediction that the 
next war would be between England and 
America. Within the storied walls of the 
Kremlin—the Soviet holy of holies if any- 
thing Soviet is holy—I sat with Rykoff, 
successor to Lenine as Premier, while he 
appraised the Bolshevik achievement. 


Across a shabby desk and in a dingier 9 
Kalinin, the collarless president ||. 
Soviet Russia, solved the world ag}; 
problem, as he thought, and made a pj} 
between Lincoln and Lenine. In a dra 
midnight interview at the Commissa'\t 
Foreign Affairs, Tchitcherin, the aris 
turned communist, revealed the visio 9 
universe bent to Soviet dictate. Kil 
suave and sophisticated, and the oney¢ 
groomed individual in the whole (j¢ 
show, sought to prove the trade mor» 
within and without as the universal, 
nomic panacea. Rakovski, arch inty 
at large and spinner of crimson wel + 
world over; Rudzutak, master of {y 
transport, and Sokolnikoff, keeper |t 
frenzied Bolshevik finance, told me) 
stories. So it went from day to day , 
the series unfolds all these figures wily, 
in intimate review. | 
What struck me forcibly in this ect 
with the men who shape the destings 
Russia was the fact that all of thent 
practically the identical story, not oy 
theory, which was to be expected, 4 
articulation. They seemed to have ley 
their lesson in the same class, to talk rr 
behest of some invisible mentor. Theo; 
munist school is a stern one, and draic 
the punishment meted out to him 
foot slips while he does his bit. Yet 
how. the element of conviction aprin 
lacking. 1] 
Amid that puppet gallery only onp: 
sonality and one point of view stood |t 
vivid and striking contrast. They 
invested in Trotzky. He alone sim 
alive and sincere. In a country whichx 
to curb individualism with the sameut 
lessness that it strives to stifle the relia 
instinct, he is a stark individualist, lo 
out-and-out insurgent. For his har¢jo 
he has drawn the fire, and worse, | {} 
machine that runs Russia. He has h; t 
courage to dissect that prize rainlw 
the Soviet economic scheme—and top; 
against government by doctrine and)ls 
itude. \9 
In this duel between Trotzky and t)d 
left guard you have the episode that inl 
second only in significance to the car 
against private trade. In a larger se 
is part of a struggle for the man? 
Lenine. On the outcome hinges the rir 
of some kind of economic freedom (d 
break-up of the bureaucracy, or a retin 
almost pure—I should say impure- 
munism. As a matter of fact, Ti 
would have been dislodged month; 
save for the reason that he is not on 
hero of the Red Army, of which he isi 
but remains the most popular ancoil 
standing figure in all Russia. 


Page the Kogan Family 


I went into Bolo Land by way of 
It is only fair to say that after the tr 
six-hour ride I arrived in Moscow onifl 
The best that the train could afford | 
second-class carriage, and there w 1 
dining car. But it represented a mire 
advance over conditions of even a yee 
The man who first brought order out | 
rail chaos was Dzerzhinsky, the 01’ 
master of the Cheka. He put terro 
the hearts of the people, but took somo 
out of transport. 4q 

Some hours after we passed Sebec # 
frontier station where you get the Bol? 
once-over, a husky uniformed guard? 
into my compartment. At once I th 
I was going to get the third degree! 
stead, I had my first intimation La 
spite of the savagery which has mark 
rule of the Red autocracy, the hea 
great mass of the Russian people is §! 
the right. place. kf 

In somewhat uncertain German thil# 
said to me, “I hear that you are an. 
ican journalist and I wonder if you vi 
me a favor. My sister, Ginda Gok 
married a man named Kaphel Koga 
years ago. At that time they lived in! 
neapolis. It is eight years since we ” 
from them. Could you locate them fol 
It would be a great relief for my e? 
year-old mother.” 7 

As I traveled I could not help rec!!! 
my last journey to Russia and the a 
sequence of events since that time. 1 
at the end of the revolution that over! 
the Czar and set up the superegoist, 
ensky, in power. Then the hazard ‘! 
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oof is off your mind! 


No come-back, no worries—” 


On steep roofs 
use only the toughest 
shingles and roll 
roofing 
—and be done with it 


sr VERY day to get some important mat- 
ter settled—off your mind. It’s the 
keynote of management!” Executives 
recognize this fundamental truth and so— 


When it’s a matter of roofs the far- 
sighted men of the country turn to Barrett. 


For when you cover a building with a 
Barrett Specification Roof you'll have no 
more disturbing reports of damage from 
leaks—no more unplanned expenditure 
for repairs or maintenance. Once on your 
building a Barrett Roof is off your mind. 


When the job is done you are handed a 
surety bond. This bond definitely guar- 
antees you against expense for repairs or 
maintenance till 1944—a full 20 years. 


And experience has proved that Barrett 
Roofs of this type far outlast the 20-year 
period specified in the surety bond. We 
can point to many roofs of this type laid 
thirty to forty years ago that have re- 
ceived no maintenance, have required no 
repairs, and are still giving staunch, 
weather-tight service. 


But whether you want a roof con- 
structed according to The Barrett Speci- 
fication or your own specification— 


Whether you want a roof for a new or 


old building— 


Three-quarters of a century’s experi- 
ence—the experience of leading architects, 
engineers and contractors—has proved 
that it pays to see that any built-up roof 
is a pitch and felt roof—and that both 
pitch and felt bear the Barrett Label. 


A Valuable Service Free ! 


Without charge or obligation a Barrett 
Service Man will show you how to avoid 
roof troubles—will explain “‘stitch-in- 
time” upkeep methods that will save you 
expensive repairs in the future. 


This free inspection service is offered 
to owners of buildings with roof areas of 
fifty squares (5,000 square feet) or more. 
Address Inspection Service Department, 
The Barrett Company. 


THE BARRETT COMPANY 
New York City 


40 Rector Street 


IN CANADA: 
The Barrett Company, Limited 


2021 St. Hubert Street, Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
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When you smile—are your teeth as attractive 
as they can be? Pebeco keeps them always white 
and shining 


Nickolas Muray 


Increasing the action of | 
the Mouth Glands 


prevents tooth decay 


‘The only permanent way to keep your mouth 
healthy and your teeth safe 


NACTIVE mouth glands may 

not cause you any pain but 

they often lead to serious tooth 
trouble. 


teeth safe, is to restore the nat- 
ural free action of the mouth 
glands. 


That is why, everywhere, men 
and women are learning to pre- 
vent tooth decay by using the 
tooth paste that keeps the 
mouth glands active. 


With Pebeco tooth paste the 
mouth glands flow normally. 
These natural protective fluids 
overcome all dryness. They neu- 
tralize the acids of decay as fast 
as they form. Your whole mouth 
is revitalized, your teeth are 
kept always clean and safe. 


Send today for a trial tube of 
Pebeco. Made only by Lehn & 
Fink, Ine. At all druggists’. 
Canadian agents: Harold F. 
Ritchie & Company, Ltd., 10 
McCaul Street, Toronto, Ont. 


Our cooked foods are too soft, 
too hastily swallowed. Through 
sheer lack of exercise the mouth 
glands slow down. 


They leave your mouth dry in- 
stead of bathed in alkaline fluids. 
And without these natural pro- 
tective fluids the acids that 
cause decay collect on your teeth. 


Brushing is not enough 


The ordinary kind of brushing is 
only temporary. The minute you 
hang up your tooth brush, the 
acids of decay begin to form again. 


The only way to keep your 
mouth moist and healthy, your 


Send coupon for generous free tube 


LEHN & FINK, Inc., Dept. E-17 
635 Greenwich Street, New York, N. Y. 


Send me free your new large-sized sample tube of Pebeco. 
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(Continued from Page 68) 
adventure was outside Russia, for I had to 
make my way across the mine-infested 
North Sea and on through Norway, Sweden 
and Finland. Now, whatever danger there 
was, lurked within Russia. 

The fateful break-up had begun, but no 
one ever dreamed it would reach the pro- 
portions of the present social and economic 
debacle. Throughout an Allied world, al- 
ready weary with the burden of conflict, a 
thrilling, almost pathetic interest centered 
on Petrograd. At last Russia was free. The 
German intrigue that had dominated the 
Romanoff court, was shattered. The Slav 
awakening was construed as a real agency 
to curtail the struggle that had already 
sapped England, France and Belgium, for 
we had just declared war. But it was a vain 


hope. 

In 1917 I found Petrograd mad with the 
new freedom, and one continuous gabfest. 
The tragedy of that first emancipated Rus- 
sia was that, from Kerensky down, it was a 
case of conversation and not action. The 
average Russian, let me remark, is perhaps 
the world’s champion long-distance endur- 
ance talker. It is just as true of the Bol- 
shevik régime as it was of the Kerensky 
outfit. It took Lenine nearly two years to 
get his cohorts to put a silencer on their 


| speech and get down to some kind of work. 


Had Kerensky performed one single out- 
standing feat save to dramatize himself, he 
might have prevented the coming of Bol- 
shevism. But like many others, he loved 
the sound of his own voice too well. Au- 
thority went to his head and he made it 
comparatively easy for Lenine and Trotzky 
to mobilize the forces for the counter revo- 
lution that made Petrograd and Moscow 
shambles, and the whole country an eco- 
nomic graveyard. 

As it happened, I was not only in Petro- 
grad when Lenine arrived but in the Amer- 


ican Embassy when he headed a street. 


demonstration against it. No one paid any 
particular attention to him. Kerensky, 
with that false assurance which was his 
undoing, treated him as an interloper and 
not as a rival, and he paid the price. The 
whole drama of the rise and fall of Russian 
freedom once more illustrates the folly of 
underestimating an enemy strength. This 
is precisely what Kerensky did. 


The Glorification of Lenine 


With the chain of happening since his 
overthrow we are not concerned here. 
In order to get the approach to my investi- 
gation it is only necessary to say that since 
November, 1917, when Lenine assumed the 
command, there have been three distinct 
epochs. 

The first continued until the spring of 
1921, and was what might be called the era 
of communism, when almost complete state 
socialism prevailed. The nation lived on 
rations, and what amounted to primitive 
barter took the place of organized com- 
merce. Although this alleged Utopia pro- 
scribed money there was an avalanche of 
worthless rubles. In consequence the peas- 
ants went on strike and almost ceased to 
produce. Chaos impended. 

The second epoch, which began with the 
promulgation of the new economic policy in 
1921, was a sopto the agriculturist, and con- 
tinued practically until Lenine’s death 
early this year. It was the flight from 
communism. Under it, initiative was re- 
born and private trade flourished to such 
an extent that on January 1, 1924, 85 per 
cent of the retail turnover throughout Rus- 
sia was in the hands of the small capitalists. 
So great were the inroads they made upon 
the communistic idea that the government 
decreed another about-face, which meant 
war on capitalism and the opening of the 
third cycle, which was in full swing when I 
reached Russia in June. 

The fact that the offensive against the 
new economic policy practically began with 
Lenine’s passing does not mean that his 
influence has diminished to the slightest 
degree. That brown temporary tomb in 
the Red Square at Moscow is more than a 
weird mortuary chapel; it is a shrine in 
which the lamp of Bolshevik faith is kept 
burning brightly. Part of the strategy of 
the men now engaged in the struggle for 
power has been to invest Lenine with god- 
like attributes. All education in Russia is 
bent toward this idea. 

In Moscow I went one day to a huge in- 
stitution where the boys of the street are 
mobilized and educated. Through the su- 
perintendent I asked a bright-faced young- 
ster of about seven if there was a God. 
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» “Oh, yes,” was the reply, “and his 
is Lenine.” 

Lenine’s picture was on every wal 
terspersed with extracts from his spe 
and writings. It is rank heresy not to | 
his portrait in office and in home. Ig 
if any other modern character has bei 
deified by his people. 

There were a good many who bel} 
that with Lenine’s death Bolshevist 
would collapse through the struggk 
power among his heirs. In destri| 
themselves they would automatically 
rupt the government. The exact re 
has happened. Though these heirs ar 
gaged in a contest for authority the, 
and practice of sovietism remain yu} 
paired. It all results from the fact 
sovietism and Leninism have practi] 
become one and the same thing. A | 
humous worship of the man seems to 
guaranty of the perpetuity of his creer 
life he was the symbol of revolutio} 
death he is the new icon. | 


|! 
\ 
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The Bosses of Soviet Russia 


In order to understand what is goir 
and what is likely to happen in Russiz 
important that you know the structy, 
Soviet government and, what is far 
diverting, the play of the communis 
garchy that rules with such iron } 
There is a widespread belief throughou 
world that Lenine’s dream of a dictato 
of the proletariat has resulted in some 
resembling a government of, by and fc 
people. 

This may have been the program 
which he sold Bolshevism to the masse; 
when they woke up it was to find ti 
selves in the thrall of a tyranny the li) 
which the world has not witnessed 
the Middle Ages. | 

Russia is really governed today by ¢h 
chine technically known as the pol| 
bureau—the so-called polit oe | 
posed of seven men, each one being a co} 
site of all that any political boss frort 
days of Tweed has hoped to be ii] 
wildest dream of party manipulation. | 
group comprises the inner machine a] 
is the absolute dictator of Russia. 

First, get the setting. Ask the ay 
man what constitutes Soviet Russia aj) 
is likely to answer offhand that it ii 
immense European and Asiatic domi 
once ruled by the individual who bort 
high-sounding title of Czar of all thet 
sias. Such is not the case. Not onlh 
that original empire lost what is, in 
the present Poland, the Baltic States,} 
sarabia, and various smaller nationa 
but the Soviet domain itself is split ujn 
two categories—namely, those which i 
the parts of the Union of Socialist §)i 
Republics, and those which are nomill 
independent but bound by treaty wit 
Moscow government. lj 

The stronghold of Bolshevism it 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, 1\i 
is more commonly referred to ast 
U.S.S.R. It is composed of the Ruii 
Socialist Federal Soviet Republic—aa 
designated as the R. S. F. S. R.; th 
rainian Socialist Soviet Republic; 
White Russian Socialist Soviet Repl 
and the Transcaucasian Socialist Fe 
Soviet Republic, which includes the Rit 
lics of Georgia, Armenia, and Azerb; 
Linked up in this federation are morehi 
130,000,000 people. . 

The Russian Socialist Federal §/1 
Republic was the original Red staril 
ground and the source of the infejil 
which has spread throughout Asia. I’! 
sists of the whole territory of the i 
Russian Empire peopled by the Greatt 
sian population and includes forty f 
provinces in European Russia, three 4 
inces of Northern Caucasus, and the gui 
part of Siberia. Included also are a 
more or less autonomous units—the a 
is largely on the less—such as the T: 
Turkestan, Crimean, Daghestan, Ki 
and Bashkir republics. The princip/! 
publics, nominally independent, but t 
bya treaty to Moscow, are the Bo 
People’s Soviet Republic and the Kh 
People’s Soviet Republic. Here then \ 


i 


Bolshevik dominion. - 

Our immediate concern, however, : 
U.S.8S. R., which is defined by a con 
tion promulgated in July, 1923. 

This document contains a paragraph 
is part of the larger world humor. It 
like this: 

“Since the time of the formation ¢ 
Soviet Republics the states of the ’ 
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" Rejuvenates physically 


and mentally 


T IS easy to visualize a 
President, weary from 
the arduous and compel- 
ling duties that attend his 
office, quietly slipping 
away to the billiard 


room in the White House 


and there enjoying a 
moment’s calm. 


Billiards brings peace of 
mind, urges a lagging spirit 
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a gentlemans 
game 
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and rejuvenates physically 


as well as mentally. ry 
Senet 

To men in all stages of 
public or private life, bil- 
liards offers the ideal i In the billiard room of the Ex- 
laxation In their daily ‘ ecutive Mansion at Washington 

i" many Presidents have enjoyed 
games on Brunswick the game of billiards. 


tables, these men are 
realizing the sure road 
to mental and_ physical 
well-being. 
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Every Husband 
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tickle every man and 
torment every woman 


RED how old dry-as-dust 
Copplestone, tied to a 
masterful wife, escaped, and 


for awhile lived L-I-F-E !! 


Get next to how Coppie 
became a pretty fast baby, 
a handy bimbo with fire- 
arms. Gaze upon him as 
Heap Big Chief in Sooner 
.Jackson’s medicine show. 
Read about his love-nest 
and the buxom lady of 
the heart-balm suit. 


Meet Vera of the stormy 
eyes, and sympathize with 
Coppie’s warm feeling for 
Irene, the beautiful Ham- 
burger Queen. 


Are you, too, a toy balloon, 
tugging at the strings? 


Follow the Professor and his 
new-found pals through the 
hick towns where the skin- 
ning was easy. 


Let Coppie help you escape 
from your moorings in the 
most glorious reading adven- 
ture Harry Leon Wilson, or 
any one else, ever led you into. 


By the author of “Oh Doctor!” 
“Merton of the Movies”, etc. 


At All Bookstores, $2.00 


@sinopolitan Book @rporation 


119 West 40 th Street, New York 
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(Continued from Page 70) 
have divided into two camps: the camp of 
Capitalism and the camp of Socialism. 

“There—in the camp of Capitalism— 
national enmity and inequality, colonial 
slavery’ and chauvinism, national oppres- 
sion and pogroms, imperialist brutalities 
and wars. 

“Here—in the camp of Socialism—mu- 
tual confidence and peace, national free- 
dom and equality, dwelling together in 
peace and the brotherly collaboration of 
peoples.” 

The U. S. S. R. comprises the largest, 
most populous and, in normal times, the 
most productive part of Russia. The 
Ukraine, for example, is a huge granary. 
White Russia, which extends from the Pol- 
ish border to Moscow, resounded with the 
tramp and witnessed the tragedy of Napo- 
leon’s invasion. Within the boundaries of 
the U.S.S. R. is almost enough raw mate- 
rial and agricultural resource to make the 
nation self-contained. 

Now for the structure of government. 
The supreme organ of authority of the 
U.S. 8S. R. is the All-Russian Congress of 
Soviets which meets once a year and is 
made up of about 1400 delegates from the 
various local Soviet organizations through- 
out the country. Nominally the delegates 
are chosen by vote, but the powers-that-be 
at Moscow indicate the desirables. In 
other words, from the village up to the 
metropolis what we call representative 
government is merely a phrase. 

The All-Russian Congress in turn chooses 
the All-Russian Central Executive Com- 
mittee, composed of 371 members. This 
body corresponds with the American Con- 
gress and sits two or three times a year, or 
more often as necessity or emergency may 
dictate. Itis the first machine outpost that 
we reach, and is composed not only of 
communists tried and true, but persons 
willing to obey the behests of the men 
higher up. 

The president of the Central Executive 
Committee is likewise President of Soviet 
Russia. Under the constitution of the 
U.S. S. R. the president of the four big 
units comprising it alternate on the job. 
At the time of my visit it was Kalinin’s 
turn. 


Cabinet Officers 


The Central Executive Committee has 
tremendous scope and authority. It not 
only promulgates all the codes, resolutions 
and ordinances but also names what is 
technically known as the Council of Peo- 
ple’s Commissars, the body which in any 
other country would be called the cabinet. 
It is bad communistic form to refer to any 
high soviet official as a Minister, for it 
savors of the bourgeoisie. Hence, what 
France would term a Minister of War, Eng- 
land a Secretary of State for War, and the 
United States a Secretary of War, is called 
in Russia a People’s Commissar for De- 
fense. There are also commissars for For- 
eign Affairs, Foreign Trade, Ways of Com- 
munication, Posts and Telegraphs, Work- 
men’s and Peasants’ Inspection, Food and 
Finance. Another cabinet post is President 
of the Supreme Council of People’s Econ- 
omy. 

Just as the president of the Central Ex- 
ecutive Committee is automatically the 
chief executive of the nation, so is the 
chairman of the Council of People’s Com- 
missars, or Commissaries, as they are also 
known, Premier. This was the job that 
Lenine held, and the post now occupied by 
Rykoff. : 

There are various smaller bodies in the 
government, such as, for example, the 
Presidium of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee, which carries on the current work of 
the committee when it is not in session. It 
supervises the execution of all the resolu- 
tions of the All-Russian Congress as well as 
those of the executive committee. 

So much for the conventional organiza- 
tion which engages in the business of gov- 
ernment. To all intents and purposes it 
embodies the machinery whose word is law 
and order. To put it in another way, it is 
the visible government. 

Behind this external structure which co- 
ordinates the functions of administration is 
the invisible government embodied in that 
inner controlling organ to which I have 
referred as the political bureau. It is the 
machine of a machine. Dominating the 
Central Executive Committee is the Com- 
munist Party, and master of the Com- 
munist Party, in turn, is this group of men. 
Not a single delegate to the All-Russian 
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Congress is named from the remotest local 
Soviet—nor is any decree, anywhere in the 
union, instituted—without its visa. From 
that inner room within the Kremlin, where 
once an imperial autocracy formulated its 
corrupt and sometimes brutal decrees, the 
political bureau radiates a force no less 
absolute. 

The men who constitute the political bu- 
reau are the real masters of Russia. Con- 
spicuous among them is the aloof and 
inscrutable Stalin, whose name is scareely 
known in America, but who wields a power 
almost akin to that once exercised by 
Lenine himself. Technically he is secretary 
of the Communist Party. Actually he is the 
chief wire-puller of the administration. He 
has that peculiar genius which enables him 
to pit one man against another for his own 
ends. 

Next comes Zinoviev, president of the 
Leningrad Soviet, which means that he is 
political boss of the former capital. He was 
once called the phonograph for Lenine’s 
records, because for some time he was the 
principal mouthpiece of the late leader. 
Zinoviev is also president of the Third 
Internationale. 


Trotzky as an Organizer 


Third in the list is Kamenev, who is 
president of the Moscow Soviet. He is the 
Russian Richelieu because of the peculiar 
slant of his mind and his love of intrigue. 
These three men control all their colleagues 
in the political bureau but one. 

That exception is Trotzky, who is toler- 
ated not because of his superior ability—he 
is the ablest organizer of them all—but for 
fear of the effect of his dismissal upon the 
great mass of the people, whose hero he re- 
mains. Trotzky has been the one man in 
Russia with the temerity to rebuke the 
autocracy that rules. He has particularly 
criticized their treatment of the economic 
situation. If a famine complicates the pres- 
ent lack of production—and it is among the 
possibilities—he will not only be vindicated 
but may succeed to Stalin’s post as unoffi- 
cial chairman. 

The remaining members of the bureau 
are Bukharin, editor of the Pravda—one of 
the two leading Russian newspapers—a 
brilliant pamphleteer and Lenine’s suc- 
cessor in the group; the no less effective 
Tomsky, head of the Soviet Labor Federa- 
tion, and Rykoff, the premier. You may 
well ask, how can these men rule Russia? 
There are three main reasons. 

First of all is the fact that the political 
bureau has built up an interlocking system 
of control that makes the most copper- 
riveted business combine look like the 
rankest of pretenders. Alongside it the 
old Standard Oil combine was a piker. 
Examine a chart showing the control of the 
various Bolshevik organizations by the po- 
litical bureau and you find that the Big 
Seven permeates every important executive 
branch. 

Take the case of Zinoviev. He is a mem- 
ber of the controlling committee of all three 
branches of the Russian Government, is 
president of the Third Internationale, and 
identified with the Presidium of the Central 
Executive Committee. 

Kamenev’s penetration is even more pro- 
nounced. He is a vital part of the political 
bureau, the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party, the All-Russian Execu- 
tive Committee, the Presidium of the Cen- 
tral Executive Committee, the Federal 
Central Executive Committee, is president 
of the Soviet of Labor and Defense, and is 
one of the vice presidents of the Council of 
People’s Commissars. Trotzky, Tomsky, 
Stalin and Bukharin are likewise promi- 
nently associated with every one of these 
bodies. 

The political bureau overlooks no bets. 
It has three alternates— Rudzutak, Kalinin 
and Molotov—who impregnate all the prin- 
cipal executive branches. They comprise a 
little machine that is an understudy for the 
big one. Hence, it is not difficult to see how 
the masters of Russia impose their will. 
Not only are they represented in every 
activity that makes for power but they are 
likewise the overlords of the Communist 
Party. 

With the Communist Party we reach the 
real source of Soviet autocracy. It is gener- 
ally assumed that the Communist Party 
in Russia is not only an aggregation of 


roughnecks but includes the great mass of - 


the people. 
truth. 

To begin with it includes among its 
chiefs—I mean, for example, the members 


Nothing is- further from the 
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of the political bureau—men of unive 
training who are accomplished linguists 
cultured in the fullest sense. Lenine, 


tionists, which accounts for the cod 
reprisal they have imposed upon their 
ponents. 

Instead of representing the entire px 
lation, the Communist Party constitut 
very small section of it. Up to the tim 
Lenine’s death it included not more 
350,000 men and women. They were 
hand-picked. What most people do 
comprehend is that the Russian Com 
nist Party is almost as exclusive as a fi 
ionable club. A former member of 
intelligentzia who seeks to join must 
probation for a period of two years, 
strictest watch is kept on his life and ha] 
If he utters a word not compatible y 
communist tenets his name is wiped off 
list. More than one aspirant has lost 
chance by getting drunk or profiteer 
The worker slips in much more easily, 
the result that the horny-handed, 
speak, constitute today the bulk of 
membership. This explains why the p, 
is stronger in the cities than in the r 
regions. - 

The Russian Communist Party is 
most relentless taskmaster in the wi 
It is like a secret society whose cath 
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merciless mandate for every service. 
the chiefs command, the rank and file 
perform, regardless of hazard or 0 
It is medieval in conception 
execution. Yet to bear the badge of 
communist in Russia is on a par with 
wearing of a high decoration in the 
imperial days. mJ 
A definite method exists for kee 


tageous to his interests than one that 
cluded millions. So it has an 


When Lenine died a great wave of si 
mentalism swept the country. The | 
was hysterical. His almost barbaricfun 
in such bitter and biting cold that t 
sands died or became ill from ext 
started a movement which result 
enlistment of what is called the Le 
levy, which added 300,000 new membe 
the rolls of the Communist Party. M 
of these had already made application 
had served the first novitiate. Their e 


The Ruling Party 
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trols a population of more than 130,000, 
These communists are parked in e 
strategic position. They hold the mos 
sponsible posts in the various divisior 
the army and navy. They are the ec 
dential clerks in the commissariats. © 
are the envoys to all foreign count 
They carry on the red intrigue in every 
of the world. A special contingent in 
form forms the guard of the Kremlin} 
another in mufti—a sort of flying squai 
of shock troops—is at instant call for! 
emergency. ‘ 
The control of the Communist P 
therefore means the control of Russia 
explains how the political bureau pel 
uates itself and why its will is law. _ 
The third reason why the commu 
have put themselves over so unalterab 
partly due to the tradition and tem} 
ment of the Russian people. As som 
has well said, “They have been the r 
tant and yet voluntary accomplices 0! 
Bolsheviks.” ; 
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them would pass from their hands. 
(Continued on Page 774 


| (Continued from Page 72) 

tever the cause, the populace seems 
re accepted its fate with the ready 
scence to the immediate, which is one 
} Slav traits. Everywhere is the indi- 
¢ that the nation has shrugged its 
ers and said, “‘What’s the use?” 
|hysical squalor is matched by a kin- 


h this bird’s-eye view of the land, the 
and the government, we can pass on 
» first of the outstanding figures. 
e Lenine was, and for that matter re- 
Bolshevism incarnate, it follows 
the man who succeeded him as Pre- 
should head the list of those who will 
sheir say about the crimson cause. 
4ll begin with Rykoff. 
J.experience of mine in Russia, not 
he amazing interview with Trotzky, 
.}) full of interest as the two hours I 
with the Premier. It did not result 
ch from the personality of the man 
laat he said as from his environment. 
talked with him inside the Kremlin, 
¢adel of communism. 
_ prelude afforded an_ illuminating 
t with Soviet mentality. When I 
sid Moscow the head of the press de- 
tient at the Foreign Office assured me 
t > would make whatever engagements 
ered. After arranging for me to see 
n, Rudzutak and Sokolnikoff, he 
a ntly got tired of the job and informed 
tit I would have to make the remain- 
«es on my own. Once I got an ap- 
nent, the Foreign Office would vouch 
It was not a cheerful prospect. 
ux was with me, however, because one 
hit dinner I met Raphael Rubenstein, 
ijn’s principal secretary, who not only 
lithe arrangements for me to see his 
fut also Rykeff. The plan was that on 
y indicated for the talk I was to come 
yenstein’s office with my interpreter 
srtain the exact hour. The building 


| Instead of bringing the 
Ni interpreter whom I had employed 
it the greater part of my stay in Mos- 
took the male secretary of one of the 
ir London correspondents. 
Vn Rubenstein telephoned Rykoff’s 
ty that we were ready to go over he 
,ked what interpreter I had, where- 
we status of my man was explained. 
to my surprise Rubenstein was told 
b » was not acceptable. 
ii lly we got Samuel B. Cahan, head of 
‘glo-Roman Department—it used to 
A lo-American—at the Foreign Office, 
(telephone, and he was good enough 
s¢1 over his own personal secretary, 
) ace lived in Grafton, Illinois, and 
k(xcellent English. 


BY 


| Impressions of Rykoff 


{(nwhile various preliminaries had to 
ai.nged. A major in the Red Army— 
ac. obliging young man who smoked 
t of my precious store of Virginia 
Peecame over to act as escort, 
2 g a pass to enter the Kremlin. No 
; t even the highest Russian official, is 
wi to pass within the portals of this 
niold without proper credentials. The 
assassination still holds. All this 
stied most valuable time and it was 
tl two o’clock before we arrived at the 
itciya, one of the five great gates to 
Eemlin. 
off’s office is in the big white building 
ace housed the Supreme Court of 
s. We went down a long hall, passed 
L1asmall chamber, and almost before 
« it I was standing in the presence of 
ividual who, so far as office is con- 
Wears the mantle of Lenine. 
off is thin, tall, with frail shoulders 
> general look of a man who has suf- 
Nor does his experience belie this 
. le spent seven years in solitary con- 
‘Mit in Siberia and the record of it is 
tt in his face. There is a suggestion of 
Conrad, who was a Pole, in the 
countenance, and especially in the 
eyes. I have rarely seen a forehead 
wed as his. 
“Gfifteen years Rykoff, a professional 
Hionary like his predecessor, was 
MU from place to place. Born of peas- 
,he is of pure Russian blood and 
Te in contrast with Trotzky, Kame- 
.|/@ Ginoviev, who are Jews. When 
fell ill he became his understudy 
he had been Vice Premier since 
By natural that he should step 
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formally into his shoes, although mentally 
he does not measure up to the man who is 
deified in Russia today. His manner, while 
reserved, does not lack friendliness, and he 
readily answered every question I put to 
him. There is a defect in his speech which, 
as is the case with many stammerers, he 
seeks to cover up with a cough. 


A Chat With the Premier 


The room in which we sat was not with- 
out its touch of drama. On a pedestal 
alongside Rykoff’s desk was a clay cast of 
Lenine’s right hand, and in a corner, resting 
on a piece of red velvet, reposed Lenine’s 
death mask. It seemed as if the presence of 
the departed mentor still filled the chamber. 

Since Rykoff, to a greater degree than 
any of his associates save only Trotzky, had 
been a real student of economics, I first 
asked him to outline the Russian economic 
situation. He said: 

“Before and during the World War, Rus- 
sia developed her agriculture, industry and 
railway partly on foreign capital, whereas 
the Russia of today must rely entirely upon 
her own resources. What was previously 
considered a great misfortune is now re- 
garded.as a natural state of affairs. Russian 
self-sufficiency in the future must be pre- 
served. 

“Natural conditions in Russia permit 
her to keep her economics isolated. It is 
impossible to state how soon the different 


branches of industry and agriculture will 


develop if this isolated state continues. For 
example, I will name chemistry, which dur- 
ing the czar’s régime was in a poor state of 
development. Most of the material had to 
be imported. 

“In order to develop this and kindred 
activities we have had to transfer our work- 
ing capital from one industry to another. 
The tendency has been to slight the light 
industries in favor of the heavier ones. 
This has been especially the case in ma- 
chinery and coal mining, which, in prewar 
times and later, operated on European and 
American money. 

“At the start we regarded the transfer of 
capital from one industry to another as a 
temporary measure, as we expected a re- 
newal of financial relations with the rich 
capitalist countries. The process has been 
so successful that it has been kept in gen- 
eral use. Relations with foreign nations 
have now been renewed, but the question 
of the participation of foreign capital has 
not yet been decided. Therefore, such shifts 
of capital from one industry to another as 
we practice now afford the fundamental and 
only means for the state accumulation of 
wealth.” 

When I asked him to declare himself on 
the new economic policy he replied: 

“Nobody expects the new economic 
policy to be a permanent measure. That it 
should continue was neither the plan of the 
Communist Party nor the aim of the Soviet 
Government. Just when the turning point 


. from the new economic policy te commu- 


nism will come is hard to predict. It de- 
pends wholly on the organic and gradual 
growth of our state institutions. Introduc- 
tion of the new economic policy meant a 
private bourgeois initiative based on com- 
petition between the state syndicates, 
trusts, and codperatives, and private trade. 
The inevitable liquidation of the new eco- 
nomic policy cannot be regarded as another 
revolution. It will be eclipsed by the grad- 
ual accumulation of wealth in state institu- 
tions, and it is quite possible that its 
disappearance will not even be noticed by 
the majority of the populace. Competition 
in industry and trade will be ended by the 
growing importance of state and social 
principles and the decrease of private 
bourgeois initiative.” 

When I asked the Premier if it was true 
that 85 per cent of the retail trade was in 
the hands of private traders, his answer 
was: 

“Yes, it is true that 85 per cent of retail 
trade is in the hands of petty private mer- 
chants. You as an American, however, can 
hardly imagine what a Russian petty trader 
is. He used to be called korobeinik, which 
means peddler. In some parts of Russia 
today these peddlers control 90 per cent of 
the retail trade. They are half merchants 
and half peasants who buy small quantities 
of goods, such as tobacco, soap and calico, 
put the wares in a basket and carry them 
on their backs to villages, where they dispose 
of them. Owing to the lack of develop- 
ment in our state codperative institutions, 
these traders must reserve their supplies 
from the middleman—another private 
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trader—who sells at outrageously high | 


prices. It is unnecessary for us to abolish 


the petty trader, but it is necessary for us to | 


make him dependent upon the state codper- | , 


ative institutions so that the government 
and not the private capitalist middleman 
will be the agent. The state will give him 
favorable terms. When we have accom- 
plished this the 85 per cent of business now 
in the hands of the small trader will vanish. 
Our present aim is not to abolish the small 
merchants.”’ 

On the state of Russian industry Rykoff 
made this statement: 


“Our general economic state to a large | | 
If it is | | 


degree depends upon the harvest. 


good we shall have a big expansion at home | 
and abroad. Therefore it is difficult to | 


make any forecast about the future. 
say, however, that Russian industry today 
is 45 per cent of the prewar proportions, 
although 25 per cent of our workers are 
unemployed. Wages are 67 per cent of pre- 
war. The demand for various products has 
greatly increased. This is especially shown 
in the textile industry, which has increased 
30 per cent over 19238. 

*‘Eixpansion of heavy industries, such as 


the metallurgical, depends upon the state | 


budget and upon the orders that the state 
can give. 


ucts—coal and particularly oil—will have 
an important bearing on our economic 
future. It will, of course, depend upon 
European competition. We can export coal 
and oil in almost unlimited quantities. Our 
chief oil fields—Baku and Groznyi—have 
been reéquipped. American methods of 
drilling are employed, and production is 
increasing.”’ 

In the matter of concessions and future 
relations with the outsideworld, Rykoff said: 

**At the present time only 4 per cent of 
our concession capital is foreign and we shall 
proceed cautiously with any further grants. 

“As to the future relations with the 
United States and the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics, my desire is for the 
strongest possible codperation. America’s 
economic resources are such that she is the 
only country that can really assist us finan- 
cially. There is much in common between 
the geological conditions of America and 
Soviet Russia. America was compelled to 
establish her commonwealth on vast 
stretches of unpopulated territories. Her 
great prosperity has resulted from the ap- 
plication of high productive forces. The 
same can be applied to Russia.’”’ 


Treatment of Concessionaires 


‘All Americans who apply to us for con- 
cessions seem concerned about guaranties. 
Let us assure you that their energy and 
money will not be lost in the U.S. 8S. R. 
Safety lies in the peculiar form of our gov- 
ernment: Instead of referring to juridical 
or international laws, we always refer to 
our own interests, which make it profitable 
for us that American capital participate 
successfully in the reéstablishment of Rus- 


sia. Thus our own self-interest is the highest | 


guaranty for American capital in our terri- 
tory.” 


of prophecy about the future of Russia. 
Rykofi smiled, shook his head, and made 
what was his concluding comment: 

“All I can say is that nothing good will 
come out of the Versailles Treaty or the 
League of Nations.” 

As I went out through the great red gate 
I met Kalinin coming in. His living quar- 
ters, as well as those of his principal col- 
leagues, are in the Kremlin. As usual he 
wore no collar, and he carried a small bas- 


I can | 


Next year’s budget will be in- | 
creased by 500,000,000 gold rubles. Hence, | 
we expect a big increase in factory output. | 

“The movement of our two great prod- | 


My final query was related to some kind | 


ket in his right hand. He looked just like a | 


factory employe going home from work. 


We passed the time of day, for I had inter- | 


viewed him a few days before, and went 
our separate ways. Thus within the space 
of a few minutes I had contact with the 
two men who rank highest in the govern- 
ment. 

But that rank—and here is the point of 
this closing observation—is a hollow mock- 
ery, especially in the case of Kalinin. The 
real masters who hold the fate of 130,000,000 
people in their hands are the members of 
the small political machine that I have de- 
scribed. We can now see in detail the con- 
sequences of their rule on the vast domain 
which is Soviet Russia. 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series of arti- 
cles by Mr. Marcosson dealing with Russia. The 
next will be devoted to Trotzky. 
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Drilling out cylinder head bolt close to cowl—an awkward 
job made easy by ““Yankee’”” DOUBLE Ratchet. 


Tight against 
the cowl 
yet he drills easily 


He doesn’t eed space to revolve 
crank of ‘‘Yankee’’ Ratchet 
Breast Drill. 

When set on DOUBLE 
Ratchet any slight movement of 
crank back and forth causes drill 
to cut continuously. 

By doing the otherwise impossible 
jobs, a ““Yankee’’ Ratchet Breast 
Drill saves the time and expense of 
taking down construction. 


“VANKEE” Ratchet 
Breast Drill No. 1555 


Five ratchet adjustments changed by 
touch on Ratchet shifter. Two speeds, 
changed without removing drill from work. 
3-jaw chuck holds 
round shank drills 
up to 14 in. 

No. 555. 2-jaw 
chuck holds both 
rounds and squares 
up to 4 in. 


Some other 
a ‘Yankee’? Tools 


Ratchet Hand 
Drills 
Ratchet Chain 
d Drills 
Ratchet Bench 
Drills 
Ratchet Screw- 
drivers 
Ratchet Tap 
Wrenches 


At wne- 


Dealers everywhere 
sell ‘‘Yankee’’ Tools 


Five Ratchet 
Adjustments 


Free—to you 
Interesting book illus- 
trating and describing 
all “Yankee” Tools. If 
you like unusual tools, 
you'll want a copy. 


Plain Drill 
Left-hand Ratchet 
Right-hand Ratchet 
DOUBLE Ratchet 
Gears Locked 


Nortu Bros, Mre. Co., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


“YANKEE 
TOOLS 


Make Bettv Mechanica 
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THE SATURDAY 


A NEW STYLE WITH A BAND OF MOD- 
ERATE HEIGHT, LOWER IN FRONT 
THAN IN BACK. THE CLOSELY MEET- 
ING FRONT LEAVES ROOM FOR A 
TIGHTLY TIED KNOT. THE LONG, 
DEEP POINTS ARE A DEPARTURE 
THAT MAKE THIS COLLAR THOROUGH- 


LY SMART IN EVERY LINE 7, Of pete 


( 
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RUSTY AND THE SOB SIST. 


(Continued from Page 21) 


says “‘Come take a taste.’”’ You know, 
just naturally puckered for it. But you 
wouldn’t take a chance after you’d seen the 
eyes, which says ‘‘Keep off. This means 
you,” as plain as printin’; and below the 
mouth is a sturdy little chin that backs up 
the warnin’. So I gives her a friendly 
glance, and hardly that. 

She’s got an envelope in one hand with 
something written on the back, probably a 
street address by the way she’s lookin’ at 
the different doors. But as some of these 
places is numbered and some ain’t she’s 
more or less puzzled. Next thing I knew 
she’s stepped up and hailed me. 

“Could you tell me where I will find Miss 
Rosenberg’s studio?’”’ says she. 

“Rita’s?” says I. ‘Right in here, first 
floor left.” 

With that I steps one side and lets her 
pass. But in a minute she’s out again. 
“‘Miss Rosenberg doesn’t seem to be in,” 
says she. “At least I could get no reply to 
my knock.” 

“Did you try the door?” I asks. ‘‘ Well, 
youshould, If she was ona party last night 
she might still be poundin’ her ear. I’ll see 
for you.” But it was locked, all right. 
“Then she ain’t back from some week-end 
trip in the country,” says I. “Stays over 
for days sometimes. You never can bank 
on these Villagers. If you got any word to 
leave you might slip a note under the door.” 

“No,” says the young lady. “I must 
talk with her. That is, if she’s the right 
one. Perhaps you know—the young Rus- 
sian sculptress who came over with those 
Moscow players and who has been model- 
ing such wonderful heads and busts.” 

“Well, you might call ’em wonderful,” 
says I, “but if you ask me they’re just plain 
rummy—gobs of mud that she tacks names 
to. I can’t see’em a-tall. ’Course, if you’re 
one of them art sharks a 

“T’m not,” says she, “‘and I should proba- 
bly think just as you do about her sculpture. 
But some of the critics have made quite a 
fuss over her work, and she has done busts 
of several prominent people, and so the Sun- 
day editor sent me down to get a story 
about her—not about her art, but about 
herself, human-interest stuff.” 

“Oh!” says I. “A lady reporter, eh?” 

She lets a little smile flicker about the 
rosebud mouth. ‘Nothing so grand as 
that,” says she. ‘‘They call us sob sisters; 
chiefly, I suppose, because we do leads for 
murder trials and other emotional write- 
ups. I was hoping to get something good 
out of Miss Rosenberg for the next edition. 
And I’ve always wanted to see the inside of 
some of these Alley studios.” 

“Well, say,” I goes on, “‘you ain’t missin’ 
so much in not seein’ Rita. She’s a mess, 
and so’s her joint in there. But if you’re 
anxious to have a look at a studio I guess I 
can fix it. My lady boss has one on the 
next floor, and you’re welcome to see all 
there is to see.” 

“Oh, may I?” says she. “Are you sure 
she wouldn’t mind?” 

“Absolutely,” says I. “I’ll pilot you up 
myself.’ 

She waits for a second, gives me the care- 
ful once-over, and then climbs up the 
rickety stairs behind me. And as she scouts 
around the studio she lets out little gur- 
gles—one for the bright-patterned curtains, 
another for the window boxes with the 
petunias in ’em, and more for the white 
bathtub and the gas range. 

“Why, it’s all so cozy and comfortable 
and—and clean!” says she. “I didn’t 
know that the Village artists had places 
like this.” 

“They don’t, most of ’em,”’ says I, “but 
when my lady boss does a thing she’s apt to 
do it pretty near right.” 

“And she must be quite a successful 
painter,”’ goes on the young lady, “with a 
car and chauffeur and everything. Is this 
some of her work?”’ 

She has spotted the one of the brick- 
makers at lunch. 

“ How does it strike you?” I asks. 

“Why,” says she, tiltin’ her head on one 
side, cute, ‘I—I really don’t know. An 
odd subject, isn’t it? And painted rather 
rough and splashy. But there seems to be 
something genuine about it. Those men 
lounging there in the sunshine with their 
muddy boots stretched out. I’ve seen a 
gang of ditch diggers sprawled about just 
like that at their noon hour. That one 
holding the tin cup. Isn’t he real? Of 
course, I know nothing at all about art.” 


| 


October a ! 


“Same here,” says I. ‘And liky; 
pitcher ain’t any good. Nobody 
here seems to think any of her stuijs 
it’s kinda raw of ’em not to kid her 
bit, for she’s as kind-hearted an oligiy 
ever breathed.” 

“Oh!” says Miss Sob Sister. “je! 
old lady, is she?” 

“Along in the sixties,” says I'#, 
she ain’t a reg’lar artist at all. Sls 
down here keepin’ an eye on ay: 
daughter that quit home because }}{ 
led too gay a life for her. Whaddy\k 
about that?” \ 

“That’s a new one,” saysshe. “é5 
mother chaperon in the Village ish 
novel too.” 

“Only,” says I, “the girl don’\k 
she’s any relation. So they get i 
You see, grandmother’s flaggin’ urpp 
other name—mine, to be exact. i\d 
took up this paintin’ act just as arix 
to live here next door to Miss Stell 
she seems to be havin’ a lot of fun ouof 

“How interesting!” says she. “(9 
know, Mr.—er a 

“Rusty, to you,” says I. 

“Thank you, Rusty,’’ says she. I 
going to say that I believe your ae 
would make almost as good a story |) 
Rosenberg. I wish I could meet hr” 

“‘T guess you’re goin’ to,” says I. ‘%} 
her comin’ up the stairs now.” 

Ma Gowdy don’t seem a bit surpie 
find a strange young lady in her stu), 
when I explains how she was 0) 
wanted to see how artists lived, anwo 
the old girl just smiled and shook hia 
gray bob and said she wasn’t the rea 
but even if she couldn’t paint she thu 
she could make a cup of tea that woul} 
muster. And with that she proceecite 
it, and to fix some sandwiches, and hs 
jam and cheese, all the time chain’ 
folksy as if she was entertainin’ ) 
friend. Half an hour later, whi 
Gowdy tells me to drive her guestio 
wherever it is, and I leads Miss Soltis 
out to the coupé, she says just whill 
pected. 

“‘Isn’t she an old dear, Rusty?’’ shias 
“And I do hope somebody comes alo}} 
will tell her that her paintings ar|w 
derful.” ia 

Which was when I got my hunch. W 
don’t you say it—in your paper?” sail 

“Oh, they wouldn’t allow me,” t 


“The Sunday editor knows that m 
ions about art would be of no valu 
would think I was press-agenting fcx 
friend. No. She would have to | 
covered first, by some recognized ariti 
If that could be managed a | 

“Say,” I breaks in, “any crit|} 
couldn’t manage would be hard-boill, 
tell the world.” 

“Thank you, Rusty,” says she. ' 


don’t happen to know one. Wait 
I do too. Ward Veeder. Not ver 
it’s true, but I’ve met him once te 
and if I should be sent to do someit 
views on that row over the statuary 
they’ve thrown out of the Metropolil 
well, I might arrange something. | 
you know if I can.” iq 

But you know how it is with them 
paper people. They go from this t 
and they’re easy promisers and easi 
getters. I didn’t hear anything fron 
Rosebud for more’n a week, and I’d 
decided she’d junked the whole prop 
when here one day she comes hurryin 
the car where I’m parked just outsi!! 
Alley. 

“T’ve planned something, Rusty,§ 
she. “I’ve hooked Veeder! He has * 
ised to look at her stuff late this afte 
There’s to be a smart tea at Mar! 
studio, with a lot of society stars a 
as soon as he can break away he'll } 
bring him here.” 

“Classy work,” says I. 

“Oh, nothing may come of it,’’ sa; 10 
“Maybe he’ll only snort and walk ¢ 
us. He’s a snorter, you know. Anf#i 
crab. His art column is mostly madeP 
roasts, and half the painters in town 2! 
like to murder him. But this Mi 
Gillan of yours has nothing to losey 
know, so we'll take a flyer. I’dlike toi 
manage it a bit though.” 

“Any way you say,” says I. 

“T want him to see the pictures © 
says she, ‘‘and then meet your lady 
How can we get her out of the way fort? 
hour?” (Continued on Page 81) 


bi 
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(Continued from Page 78) ; 
plest thing I know of,” says I, “‘is 
{» to put it to her straight. You know, 
eilmost got so I can’t lie to her any 
Funny, ain’t it, when I used to be 
ready liar? But I'll just explain how 
‘uivant to show her stuff to someone 
te she ain’t there and then have her 
in afterwards. She can slip into 
's place for a while. Oh, she’ll do it if 
‘giit’s for you.” 
Al she did, although she laughs and 


Away, she left the place tidied up 
atand her paintin’s stood around, and 
I hangs up outside the downstairs 
y3:0 give Rosebud the nod when she 
‘It’s near 5:30 when she shows up, 
1.ith her is this potty little party with 
. ak and white face and the wide black 
1 on his eyeglasses. 
. pect that Rita person must have sus- 
ved something was on, for she’d been 
out once or twice and tried to pump 
,; to what I was waitin’ for. And I’ll 
Be had her ear stretched all the while, 
;1 sooner do they hit the doorstep than 
sie pops. 
“hy, look who’s here!” says she. “‘ The 
aand only Ward Veeder! Now who 
dou about that naughty group I’ve 


ret Well, I’ll let you see it if you’ll 


3e to be good.” 

ah!” growls Veeder. ‘“‘ Who wants to 
our cursed nudes? Not I, thank 
ia!”? And with that he pushes past her. 
tehed again, eh?”’ says I, grinnin’ at 


r 


« 


a 


glares at me, vicious, ‘Listen, son,” 
he, “if you were my chauffeur q? 
couldn’t happen,” says I, and slips 
rs to be reddy to pass the word to 
1/owdy. 

| I couldn’t help castin’ an eye 
th the door crack and listenin’ in on 
i critic says when he’s workin’ at his 


.It wasn’t much. Mainly grunts as 
i Rosebud puts first one pitcher on the 
eind then another. 
a retched line,’ I hears him mutter. 
tninable composition. But what sun- 
‘What blazing sunshine! Sorolla 
redid anything so utterly drenched in 
t on that brickyard thing again. No, 
5 a little to the left. There! Come 
rirl, and tell me what you feel about 
icture.”’ 
“le?” says Rosebud. ‘Why, it will 
oly sound silly, Mr. Veeder, but it 
_me want to sprawl out on that log 
hem, and soak in the sun for a while, 
saybe beg some of that cold coffee.”’ 
cactly,”’ 


ne old lady had painted this? I don’t 

2it. Where is she? I want to see her.” 

3c. calls for Ma Gowdy, and she goes 
’ across the hallway with Stella bein’ 

‘d along too. And this time I edges 

the old girl over, curious. 

pu never worked in a brickyard,”’ 


e. 

),” says she, “but I lived next door to 
> |r more than thirty years.” 

A !” says he. “Who have you studied 


‘udied what?” says she. 

der snorts. “Do you fancy I am dis- 
sz dressmaking or piano pounding, my 
woman ?”’ says he. ‘Painting, of 
i says she. “TI haven’t taken any 
hy not?” he demands. “ Why haven’t 
1 iproved your line? Why haven’t you 
: d something about composition?” 

ot gives him one of her quirky smiles. 
Sypose I’ve been too busy cooking and 
slig dishes and bringing up children,” 

had 


yone who has such a gift for using 
0: hould be compelled to learn to draw; 
3 to be jailed for not learning.” 

\ ttup glimmer comes into her shrewd 
s “I just knew I’d be sent to jail some- 
1€ or other,” says she, “but I never 
d my silly paintings would land me 

h, dear!”” 


/ é . “Are any of them 
ty Well, these paintings are; 
gt. near it.” 


mn. Veeder puts on his glasses and - 
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She lets out a chuckle. “Oh, no, they’re 
not,” says she. 

“Woman!’’ snorts Veeder. 
know who I am?” 

“No,’’ says she. 

ess?” 

“Tell her,’’ says he to little Rosebud. 


“Do you 
“Am I supposed to 


But when it’s been explained how he’s | 


one of the headliner art critics Ma Gowdy 
only smiles. 

“Then you must step over and see what 
Stella’s been doing,’’ says she. “Stella’s a 
real artist, you know. Takes lessons from 
Tauchner and Berrolitz.”’ 

“Those fakers!’’ says Veeder. ‘‘She’s 
wasting her time. I don’t want to see her 
stuff. I refuse to go near it. But yours—oh, 
I must have Belder over here. Someone 
must go quickly to Manship’s and tell 
Belder to come here at once.” 

“Tl go,” says I. 

“Good!” says Veeder. ‘‘ And tell him to 
bring along as many of the crowd as are 
left. Mrs. Todd Buren, if she’s still there; 
and Percey Mount, and the Parkinsons. 
Here, I’ll dash off a note.” 

Well, I missed a half hour of Veeder, but 
when I comes back with half a dozen swells 
and this Belder guy, he was still pacin’ up 
and down in front of the brickmakers 
pitcher and gettin’ pinker in the face every 
minute. 

And you should have heard them two art 
sharks go to it. Seems they both agree that 
there’s great stuff in the paintin’s, but not 
as to how or why. Belder claims the com- 
position is naturalistic, or something like 
that, and is all to the good. Veeder says 
it’s perfectly rotten. Same way about the 
drawin’. And while Belder insists that the 
color scheme is theatrical Veeder sticks out 
that it’s as true as breathin’. Why, by the 
way they was jawin’ and shakin’ their fin- 
gers under each other’s noses you’d thought 
they was debatin” who’d win the next 
World’s Series, or if Firpo had a chance, or 
somethin’ important. The swells don’t take 
part, but sits around lookin’ awed. As for 
Ma Gowdy, she pays no attention to it at 
all, but gets busy makin’ tea and passin’ 
the gingersnaps. It’s nearly 6:30 before the 
session breaks up. 

As little Rosebud starts to leave she 
pulls me into a corner and whispers, ex- 
cited, “I believe we’ve started something, 
Rusty.” 

“A riot?” says I. 

“No,” says she. “‘Didn’t you hear what 
they said? Well, they’re going to arrange 
an exhibit at a private gallery, and then 
each one will write what he thinks, and 
that will let mein. You'll see.”’ 

I didn’t quite get her. All I gathered was 
that something big was doing next week, for 
Stella was huggin’ Ma Gowdy and pattin’ 
her on the back, and that Rosenberg party 
was rubberin’ in the door lookin’ green in 
the eye. 

“Tsn’t it wonderful, Mother Gillan?” 
Stella is sayin’. ‘“‘The great Ward Veeder 
thinks you’re a genius.” 

“And I think he’s a great ninny,” says 
she. ‘‘Making such a fuss over my daubs! 
But probably by dinnertime he’ll have 
forgotten all about it.’’ 

I thought it was likely myself. But it 
seems that birds like Veeder and Belder are 
strong for diggin’ up new talent, specially 
freak artists that nobody else ever heard of 
before, and then boostin’ ’em in their news- 
paper columns. Gives ’em something to 
write about, I expect, and proves that 
they’re real critics. 

And sure enough, the next day after Ma 
Gowdy’s stuff had all been carted off to 
some dealer’s joint up on Fifth Avenue, 
both of ’em comes out with long spiels 
about the new genius that had been found 
in Greenwich Village and whose works had 
been put on exhibit at Whosit’s galleries. 
I tried readin’ their gush, but mostly it’s 
such a lot of arty bunk that I couldn’t make 
any sense of it—long words I never saw 
before and some that I’ll bet they made up 
just for the occasion. Even Stella couldn’t 
guess out some of ’em. 

“But anyway,” says she to Ma Gowdy, 
“you've arrived.” 

“Pish, tush!” says the old girl. ‘I’m just 
where I was last week. Let’s go to Tortoni’s 
for dinner.” 

Then came the news about the sale of the 
brickmakers pitcher. That Mrs. Todd 
Buren had bought it for fifteen hundred. 
Honest! 

That does get a gasp out of Ma Gowdy. 
“She didn’t look very bright,’’ says she, 
“but I didn’t think she was that foolish. 
I can’t take all that money from her. I 
should feel like a robber.” 
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Fairy grains 


with the lure of a confection 


ERE is the gayest and brightest, the most enticing 
of all breakfast dishes. 


Crisp, toasty kernels of rice, steam exploded 8 times their 
natural size, with every food cell broken to make diges- 
tion easy. 


The flavor is like nut-meats. Airy puffs that tempt the 
morning appetite. Yet with the energy value of whole 
grains, to supply the energy food elements you need to 
carry on the day. 


Today, order Quaker Puffed Rice of your grocer. It 


will prove a new delight. 


Puffed Wheat, too 


Quaker Pufted Wheat is another cereal delight—grains 
of wheat exploded like the Puffed Rice. Most folks get a 
package both of the Puffed Wheat and the Puffed Rice. 
And thus supply variety. 


Professor Anderson’s Invention 


Quaker Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are the famous in- 
vention of Professor Anderson, formerly of Columbia 
University. Food shot from guns, grain foods thoroughly 
cooked. 
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To think I almost turned it in for $500 


MURPHY FINISH 


VIDENTLY “new finish,” with a man who 

takes pride in his work, means “‘new car.” For 

that’s what this professional painter is delivering to 
his delighted customer. 

The Murphy Finish specialist turns out Murphy 
Finish work—first-class in every respect. He gives 
every car the benefit of his personal supervision in 
its progress through the shop—and delivers a prod- 
uct so brilliant and beautiful that you get a thrill in 
spite of yourself, when you see it. 

A new car every year is out of the question. But 
the Murphy Finish man is always ready to make 
your car look like a brilliant showroom model. 


Murcote is a Murphy Finish, with a “lacquer” base—capable 
of quick application, which takes a higher lustre than other 
finishes of this type, though not of course the brilliance of fine 
varnish. 


Many of the larger shops are already equipped to supply this 
new finish. 


Write us if you want a Murcote Finish and if your local 
; i y : y 
painter is not yet ready to supply it. 
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“But you must,” insists Stella. “She 
has paid it to the dealer, and he’ll want his 
commission. There’ll be more too.” 

“Oh, all this hubbub will die down in a 
day or 80,” says Ma Gowdy. 

But it ain’t an hour after, that little 
Rosebud comes pantin’ up the stairs with a 
cameraman at her heels. She wants to take 
a lot of snaps of Ma Gowdy and of the stu- 
dio, and she wants her to promise not to let 
any other photographers in until after next 
Sunday. So the old girl poses good-natured 
in front of her easel, and sits for several 
close-ups, and some more with Stella 
standin’ by. 

“What can you find to write that them 
other guys ain’t said?”’ I asks Rosebud. 

“Huh!” says she. ‘“‘They didn’t even 
scratch the story. Just technical art patter. 
Besides, who reads their departments? 
I have an assignment to do a whole page for 
the Sunday edition, with half-tones. You 
wait until I’ve told New York about your 
lady boss. Then she will be famous.” 

She’s such a cute little thing, and them 
serious big eyes seemed so innocent that I 
didn’t dream she could ever cook up such a 
yarn as she did, just from what she’d seen 
of Ma Gowdy and the little that I’d spilled 
to her confidential. But say, I hadn’t 
more’n glanced at her article than I went 
pop-eyed. Cute she may be, but she sure 
swings a wicked typewriter, and she don’t 
care much what she writes so long as it 
reads well. The headin’ was what caught 
me first off. It’s spread all across the top of 
the page in big print: 


‘“MYSTERY GENIUS IN GREENWICH VILLAGE 


“Who is Mother Gillan, Who Came to 
Rescue a Runaway Granddaughter and 
Remained to Paint Her Way to Fame?” 


“Oh, gosh!’’ I groans. “That spills the 
succotash all over the kitchen floor! What 
a poor prune I was to let that out to her! 
Now Stella’s bound to find out.” 

Well, it was some yarn. Parts of it was 
so, of course, but there was a lot that was 
just romancin’, specially that about how 
Ma Gowdy had painted away with an 
achin’ heart, longin’ to go back to the dear 
old farm next to the brickyard, but not 
darin’ to leave her wayward granddaughter 
alone in the wicked Village; and without 
knowin’ it she’d put her very soul on the 
canvas and had woke up one mornin’ to 
find herself famous. Then there was pitch- 
ers of her, with her bobbed hair and wearin’ 
her smock; and another of her and Stella, 
oe va one of the window with the flower 


“All Macdougal Alley,’’ the story winds 
up, “is paying tribute today to the sweet- 
faced old lady who is known as Mother 
Gillan, but whose real identity has not yet 
been revealed. For the village has not only 
a new genius but a genuine mystery, and 
the studios are agog with excitement.” 

My guess was that they hadn’t been 
more’n mildly interested up to then, but 
after they’d read how stirred up they were 
they begun to believe it. Anyway, Ma 
Gowdy soon found out what it was to be.in 
range of the spotlight. Reporters and spe- 
cial writers fairly mobbed the studio. The 
camera artists waylaid her at all hours and 
shot off their flash lights all over the place. 
They even took snapshots of me. Tourists 
swarmed around, askin’ fool questions. 
Gay bunches that had been dinin’ at The 
Purple’ Pup and other joints adjourned to 
the Alley and demanded to be shown where 
Mother Gillan lived. The mail box was full 
of letters from art dealers askin’ for con- 
signments of paintin’s. For three or four 
days there Ma Gowdy was so busy that I 
hardly had a chance to have a word with 
her. At last she simply breaks loose, makes 
a dash for the coupé and tells me to take her 
for a long drive so she can get her breath. 

It ain’t until we’re comin’ back that I 
Sate nerve to ask her what about she and 

tella. 
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“Why, Rusty?’ says she. 

“’Cause,”’ says I, “it was me that dij 
leak act. I let it out to little Rosebud) 

“T had guessed that much,” says 
“T can’t blame you.’ 

“Then you ain’t sore on me?”’ ‘Sa 

“T could hug you for doing it,” says r 
‘Stella had to know sooner or later,} 
she was just lovely about it when she 
out. I’m a real grandmother. now, Ri 
I’ve qualified. And we’re just as 
chums as ever, even better. But I don’ 
being called a genius when I know 
nothing of the kind. Besides, it’s r 
wearing.” 

If she’d only known it, she’d just sta\ 
And when a thing like that gets goj 
rolls up like a snowball. Swells begun 
terin’ her to paint their pitchers, art-su 
houses sent agents, her landlord dor 
the rent, magazine editors wanted hi 
write the story of her life, newcomers ij 
village begged her to give ’em lessons, 
enteen assorted Gillans from different s 
wrote in claimin’ to be cousins or gi 
thin’ and asked her to send checks to 
off the mortgage or help send little W 
to the hospital so he could have his s 
straightened. 

Also her own fam’ly, who’d traced 
out, begun to protest. Why was she’ 
queradin’ under another name and ge’ 
all this publicity? Son-in-law Trimt 
Flashy Phil—was especially indignanti: 
two night letters he sent, collect; ai 
wasn’t until Daughter Mamie herself 
down from Capooset and had a long se 
with Ma Gowdy that this was straiga 
out. 

I don’t know how it was fixe 
Mamie went back and Stella stayed. 

Then there was the dinners. More’n 
a dozen art societies in the village 
planned parties with Ma Gowdy as 
guest of honor, and were squabblin’ ; 
which one should have her first. Shes 
for three such affairs, one night 
other, and from all accounts they _wa 
wet and noisy. The pink in Ma G 
cheeks begun to fade out and she ( 
plained about not being able to sleep. 
Stella, who was always included in 
parties, was lookin’ sort of ca 
dragged. 

So I wasn’t much surprised, hike 
other day, to find’ em both busy packin 

“You ain’t goin’ back to the . 
farm, are you?” I asks. 

“No, Rusty,” says Ma coll 
are sailing Thursday for Paris, ve WwW 
tend to stay there for a year or more.” 

“Which means,” says I, ‘‘that 
worked myself out of another job, eh? 

“T wish I could take you along, Rus 
says she, “but I don’t think it woull 
best. We are to take a studio over t 
and live very simply and work quite ha 

‘OSall right,” says I. ‘‘ You gonna g) 
gettin’ more famous, I expect.’ % 

“Rubbish!”’ says she. “‘I am going1{ 
a silly old woman, as usual. It’s Stella 
will work for fame—if that’s what | 
wants. Haul that trunk over by he | 
dow, will you?” 

Well, I’ve sold the coupé for her, 
helped close up the studio, and I’m 
some choky in the throat over 8 
good-by to Ma Gowdy and tryin’ to, tl 
her for what she pete me as a goin’-2 
present. Say, now I know how Johil 
feels when he gets up in the mor 
Yeauh! No more shufferin’ for me for 
little while. Not while my left hip po 
has such a bulge in it. I’m conn tall 
every girl show on Broadway, and! 
gonna watch the ponies run some, ant| 
the big fight, and in a couple of weeks !! 
I may be ready to let another lady bost? 
me how to wear my uniform cap; but: 
do ee s either gotta have wings or a qui 
smile ) 


Editor’s Note—This is the sixth of am 


stories by Mr. Ford. The next will “7 
early issue. 
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FATHER AND SON 


(Continued from Page 11) 


‘icked it between the Corvallis posts 
Hampton had won the game—and 
hining young man was none other than 
Norton, Junior, healer of a severe 
ypointment suffered by John Norton, 
yr, twenty-five years ago. 
iat was the dream John, Senior, dreamed 
days most clearly and in detail. To 
Jnsistent demand John, Junior, con- 
:d to be held steadily to the daily secret 
noon work. For the four years of his 
course at Stephens, he met his father 
rday at five in the strange lot behind the 
», Asit has been explained, by the age 
irteen John, Junior, had already reached 
tage when he propelled the balls the 
2 length of the yard, backed up against 
-ouse. To insure to the daily practice 
gradual increase in difficulty which 
, Senior, had so far been able to give it, 
uld now have been necessary to do one 
i: back fence already was on a street; 
ack fence could not be moved. As for 
.ouse, it would have been possible to 


o things: Either move the back fence 
er back or move the house forward. 


iwould have destroyed the front gar- 
f John, Senior, after serious consider- 
¢, thought out another way. His son, 
1g to practice a few days later, found 
ndscapesubtly changed. Theuprights 
+ goal at which he so assiduously kicked 
een moved a little nearer together. 
‘e before they had been eighteen feet 
- ches apart, they were now only about 
s}2en feet. 
is process was to continue for the 
12 of John, Junior’s, course at the acad- 
1) Every month he found the uprights 
i.e closer together. He would give one 
00k out of his long-lashed eyes at the 
ken target, then proceed without show 
\rprise; and between the close high 
the balls went sailing one by one, 
a fully, indolently. 
‘len the four prep years were over and 
Junior, matriculated into Hampton, 
siwo weeks before the beginning of the 
all season, and a great day came. Pop 
Yes head coach of football at Hampton, 
eeal emperor at Hampton, was mys- 
iisly accosted one afternoon. 
Ni fae will come to my house at five 
I will show you something,”’ said the 
‘ezer in a tone which, though low, 
.dsuch arichness of mysterious promise 
dompelling hypnotism that Pop Joyce 
now fell in with the suggestion—or 
1and—without debate. 
“omer Linden and Myrtle, at five— 
, see something.” 
“ll be there,”’ said Pop Joyce. 
hough, once away from the stranger, 
e mpulsion weakened, yet his curiosity 
been piqued. So he was there at 
mand Myrtle at the appointed time. 
Senior—for it was he—took him 
sriously into the back yard. 
I vas a strange back yard; one smooth 
lawn, towering vine-covered fences. 
o11 there at the end a strange structure 
11 you might have called goal posts had 
tt he space between the uprights been 
ae to a mere crevice, a mere slit. At 
leaning against the house, a good- 
ig young fellow—a very good-looking 
ur fellow—just leaning there, muscles 
laid. A little way from him, on the 
oi d, a big basket full of footballs. Then 
€1an who had invited him here. Pop 
‘ecalled him vaguely. He was one of 
‘old grads who keep up their interest 
t. old college. Pop had seen him around, 
‘Qnes, at practices. He had some vague 
piation of having done some vague 
it in his day. 


0 ahead,” said John, Senior. 
i 


n 


a 


in, Junior, stepped to the basket of 

and, with that easy half-indolent 
aler of his, began what was simply to 
iis daily practice. The thing was, of 
wj2, marvelous. Ball after ball, in swift 
m, with a thump, went up in the 
across the yard and vanished 
the two uprights over there like 
TOp ped in a slot. Joyce watched, 

ue eyes popping, his upturned 
rther upturned, with paralyzed 


said John, Senior, holding his 
to a false modesty, “‘is what I 
petting ready for old Hampton. 
eshman. What do you think of it?” 
_voyce answered by beginning to 
imitation of a man tearing his hair. 


Jae 


. it forward into the front garden, but, 


Also he stamped as if on a red-hot iron 
griddle. 

‘And that’s the time they choose,’’ he 
almost shrieked, “to clap that freshman 
rule on me!” 

*“Who—they?”’ 

“The. faculty! The flat-headed, fos- 
silized faculty!’ 

“What freshman rule?”’ 

““They’ve passed a rule that no freshman 
can play on the varsity! We’ve got to 
wait a year!” 

John, Senior, was, as we have seen, a man 
of courage and of patience. After a mo- 
ment he mastered that ridiculous gulping 
in his throat. 

“Well, after all,’ he said, “it simply 
means another year. After all the years 
I’ve waited, I suppose I can wait another 


asm, “‘he’ll be still better next year.” 


“T don’t see how much better you can | 
want him,” said Pop, who, with his blue | | 
china eyes was now sizing up John, Junior, | 
all relaxed like a sleepy cat against the 


fence again. 
“*T’1l move the house forward in front of 
the garden to give more room,” 


some difficult angle.” 

Pop Joyce, his eyes on the young man, 
was murmuring, ‘‘He looks as though he 
might be fast, too, you know. Good legs, 
good shoulders ——’”’ 

The heart of John, Senior, began to beat 
the hint of some extravagant hope. 

“You don’t think,’’ he halted, ‘“‘that he 
might do something else than ——’”’ 


“Not much!”’ Pop Joyce abruptly ex- | | 


ploded. “I say, not much! In cotton— 


that’s where you want to keep him. Do | | 


you hear me?—in cotton! Just think, even 
a stubbed toe—why, 


toe No, in cotton we keep him. Do | 
you understand? In cotton! In cotton! 
In cotton!” 


“T’ll see to that,” said John, Senior. 

So for the term of his freshman year at 
Hampton, John, Junior, continued to live 
a sheltered life devoted to the back-yard 
kicking mysteries. Every now and then 
Pop Joyce came rushing with the air of a 
miser who, having buried his pot of gold, 
has dreamed that villains have got at it. 
Reassured and gloating, he watched the 
practice. And John, Senior, dreamed— 
dreamed his postponed dream. It was the 
big game between Hampton and Corvallis. 
There were but five minutes more and 
Hampton was behind. A shining young 
man came running on the field, kicked a 
field goal, won the game. And the shining 
young man was John, Junior! 

The solicitude of the coach had grown 
even beyond the paternal one. Pop Joyce 
was suffering with an anxiety neurosis. He 
came running full of a new worry one day. 

“Say, I’ve been thinking. He isn’t 
studying too hard, is he? He isn’t reading 
too much, is he?” 

“Why, I don’t know. Why?” 

“His eyes, man! Suppose he got as- 
tigmatism or something like that! We’ve 
got to look out for his eyes!” 

So John, Senior, asked John, Junior, 
“Say, by the way, John, you are not study- 
ing too hard, are you?” 

To which, after a moment’s careful con- 
sideration, John, Junior, modestly an- 
swered, “I don’t think so, father.” 

‘‘Well, don’t. Save your eyes. Don’t 
Be yourself astigmatism or anything like 
that.2 

John, Junior, didn’t. But this problem 
of bringing up one’s child is a delicate one. 
It is to be feared that John, Senior, domi- 
nating his son so utterly in the sphere of 
his dream, had crushed him to a docility 
perilously exaggerated. Anyway, when, at 
the beginning of the next scholastic year— 
John, Junior’s, second year—there was 
posted on the bulletin board of old North 
Hall a list of students placed under con- 
dition for insufficient classroom zeal, the 
name of John Norton, Junior, if it didn’t 
lead all the rest, was still sufficiently evi- 
dent about halfway down the list. Pop 
Joyce—he scanned anxiously the list every 
year as soon as it was posted—came run- 
ning. 

“He’s on the faculty’s conditioned list!” 
he cried.as soon as he had reached the 
Norton front door. 


op,” he went on with rising enthusi- | 


John, | 
Senior, cried, already more than consoled. | 
“And T’ll have him kick always at an | 
angle; never straight on, but always from | 


even a stubbed | | 
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“Now we'll be through 


with slamming 
and drafts” 


HAT a wonderful influence 

Corbin door checks have 
over thoughtless doors. Like firm, 
but gentle parents, they quietly 
insist that doors close—quickly, 
silently, securely. 


If all the doors which have been 
taught good manners by Corbin 
door checks could tell you of the 
nerves they daily save—the heat 
they keep in and cold they keep 
out—you would put your doors 
under control. 


As surely as good buildings de- 
setve good hardware, your doors 
deserve good manners. All doors 
are well behaved when the door 
check bears the Corbin name. 


-¢@ 


“Tet Corbin close the doors in your 
home” is the title of an interesting 
booklet on Corbin Door Checks. 
Write for it. 


PrSGECORBIN 


Since 1849 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
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Good Buildings Deserve 


POSS 
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BENT BONES | STRAIGHT BONES 
that were bent by | that grew straight in 
pointed shoes | EDUCATOR SHOES 


Boys’ Modified 
Educator Russia 
Boot 


Room for 5 toes! 


A boy always wants to be 
easy—clear down to his 
toes. That is why he takes 
to Educator Shoes. 


Educators let his toes wriggle 
free; let them grow as they 
should—straight, strong 
and sound. 


Don’t cramp your boy’s 
tender feet in tight-toed 
shoes that breed corns and 
ingrowing nails. 

Educators feel like a cush- 
ion—stand up under the 
knocks—win a boy’s eye 
with their looks. None gen- 
uine without this stamp: 


DUCATO! 
EPUCATOR 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFE. 


FOR MEN, WOMEN, CHILDREN 


Q00 


If your dealer does not carry Educators, order from 


RICE & HUTCHINS 


Address: 14 High Street, Boston, U.S. A. 
Also send for booklet. 
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John, Senior, failed at first to catch 
this announcement’s full import. He was 
merely a little annoyed in his parental pride. 

“How did this happen, John?”’ he asked, 
turning to his son. 

**T flunked in Polecon and Mathematics 
Two,” said the boy frankly. ‘‘You see, 
father, you asked me to let up on my read- 
ing, and at the time I was a little behind 
already.” 

For a flicker of a second the father studied 
his son curiously. But the unworthy sus- 
picion dropped from him. 

“Well, I suppose you can make up the 
conditions,’ he said kindly. 

But Pop Joyce, who had been restraining 
himself with difficulty, now broke into a 
roar. 

“Make up! Make up! Make up!” he 
roared derisively. ‘‘Make up—for spring- 
time! In time to play baseball or golf or 
marbles or chess, parcheesi or tiddledy- 
winks! But he can’t make them up for 
this term. There’s a rule for that. He’s 
out—clean out—for the football season. 
For the football season, do you under- 
stand?” 

John, Senior’s, patience, as well as his 
persistence, was inexhaustible. 

After a moment he said, resigned, “‘ Well, 
we'll have to wait another year.” 

Another year for the fulfillment of his 
dream! Hampton there, beaten, at bay, 
desperate. And coming across the turf the 
miraculous young man, his son, predestined 
to shining victory by him, John Norton 
himself, acting in this particular affair the 
role of agod. The kick—victory—triumph! 

Nothing of that for a year. Well, a 
year—a year is, after all, something that 
passes. 

This one passed. The house had been 
moved forward and planted firmly upon 
the front lawn, and roses and fuchsias to 
give the young man more range. He now 
kicked with either foot, and could keep 
three balls on the way to the slit he kicked 
at, in the air at one time. He had worked 
off his conditions, and now it was the start 
of his third year in college and everything 
was all right, and John, Senior, and Pop 
Joyce, feeling a bit like old sailors who have 
brought a leaking scurvy-scourged bark 
through a hurricane into port, were quietly 
celebrating the final clearing of the prospect 
over a bottle of old sherry, prewar, brought 
up from the cellar by the host himself, 
when the telephone rang. 

It was John, Junior, telephoning from 
his fraternity house. He thought maybe 
he would not be over this afternoon, and 
maybe he’d stay at the frat house for the 
night. But why? 

A sort of mumbling followed, then ceased 
as a fresh, strong voice broke in. It was 
one of John, Junior’s, fraternity brothers 
now speaking. 

“T tell you, Mr. Norton, John is not very 
well. Some kind of high fever or some- 
thing. We’ve sent for the doctor and he is 
on the way.” 

Pop Joyce and John, Senior, got there 
at the same time as the doctor. 

““A deuce of a temperature,” was the 
latter’s observation after using his clinical 
thermometer. He remained silent for a 
moment. “It might be typhoid,” he said. 
“There’s a deal of it in town.” 

It was. And John, Junior, was ill for a 
long time, while for the time John, Senior, 
forgot all about a dream which had become 
altogether childish in the shadow of the 
new black nightmare. But the dream was 
stubborn; with the lad’s convalescence and 
the nightmare’s flight, it returned. Of a 
late spring afternoon, having coaxed the 
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lad into the long-neglected back yard, with 
tears in his eyes John, Senior, saw him, 
still a bit wabbly, boot languidly several 
balls fair between the posts. 

“He’s just as good as ever,” he said 
fiercely to Pop Joyce a little later. ‘‘The 
eye, the muscular coérdination all there. 
But we must build up his strength—build 
up his strength against next fall.” 

The two worthies concerted with the 
family physician, and John, Junior, was 
sent up into the Canadian woods, from 
which he returned in the fall, just in time 
for the football season, lean-limbed, bronzed 
and fit as a wildcat. He reported for foot- 
ball, was given his suit; and his father now 
knew that the long jinx was over and the 
fulfillment of his dream at hand. 

Then followed one of the strangest foot- 
ball seasons ever known at Hampton. The 
football squad became a superloyal band, 
lip-sealed with a secret. But as even 
through the tightest of sealed lips some- 
thing will slip, in a little while all Hampton 
College took the attitude of a federation 
bound by oath. Hampton went around 
smiling with the smile of aman who, among 
roughs, knows he is carrying brass knuckles 
in his pocket. Corvallis was being very 
strong and boastful this year. 

And never had there been so much secret 
practice. The high gates of the football 
field were being closed all the time. When 
the practice was an open one, it was 
ordinary enough. The team itself was or- 
dinary. The wildest of its supporters could 
find in it little promise of driving strength, 
though on the defense it fought desperately 
enough, and whenever backed up against 
its last white line seemed able to find 
within itself new prodigies of rage and 
wrath. Pop Joyce seemed already to have 
recognized its limitations and to have seen 
that there was no extending of them. But 
he was making the most of that peculiar 
quality which already it possessed. He 
would line them up about one yard from 
their own last line and then sick the scrubs 
at them in attack after attack, tempering 
that varsity to the amiable disposition of a 
bulldog being worried to release a bone. 

But at the secret practices—and they 
came often—something else was to be 
seen—though the only civilian to see it was 
John Norton, Senior, huddled there all 
alone, small in the center of the great 
empty stands. The varsity, given the ball 
and starting from their own goal, would 
pound slowly the scrubs back to their 
forty-yard line; to their forty-yard line— 
no farther. Then, trotting out upon the 
field in his unsullied armor, with hair 
parted, strangely ordered in the midst of 
his hirsute, disheveled companions of the 
moment, cool, handsome, debonair, almost 
a little disdainful, John, Junior, would 
neatly kick the field .goal. Upon which, 
still unruffled, a little aristocratic without 
knowing it, he would trot back to the side- 
lines, to vanish immediately within the 
purple-and-gold blanket held out for him 
by the solicitous trainers. 

Ten minutes later perhaps, the varsity 
would be once more on the scrubs’ forty- 
yard line. Out of his blankets John, 
Junior, would emerge, kick the field goal 
and within the blankets redisappear. 

A final special drill would end the after- 
noon’s work. John, Junior, would kick 
now behind the scrub line, with the varsity 
seeking to break through. The varsity men 
broke through frequently. Frequently 
John, with that amiable air of his, executed 
his kick while, above him, men spread- 
eagled against the sky seemed to have 
the way utterly barred. Little recked John. 
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still kick; 
by just a fraction of an incha wildly i, 
cepting body; and the ball always f| 
the goal. The goal! Compared to th: 
which John had been kicking most ¢ 
life, it seemed to him about a mile wid 
utterly unmissable. 
All this happening in secret and gi) 
behind closed gates, with one, just, 
civilian spectator—John Norton, huc| 
there in the center of the stands, nu| 
his dream; his dream, now almost he! 
He did not know that John, Junior! 
met Gloria Havens. But John, Junior: 
met Gloria Havens. 
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strong within her. John was lookinga 
wide-eyed, and beginning to underst 
“‘T dare say,’”’ he smiled, then frowr 
little at the same time. ‘I dare say th 
somewhat of a description of me.” 
She was thinking, “What a char 
boy—a sweet, modest boy! AndI tho] 
he was conceited! I’ve been a fool.” | 
meanwhile, with a sort of subdued } 
was going on with what she had to} 
‘Don’t you get a little tired of it at tii 
Here are the other boys, toiling, eras 
their whole beings into the fight, and 
there on the sidelines, nice and cool 
clean, never giving anything except 
skill. Don’t you get tired of it? Don’t 
feel sometimes you simply must join the 
get into the effort, the sweat, the heat 
toil?” ; 
“No,” said John frankly after a| 
ment’s careful consideration. ‘‘I can’); 
I have felt that; not so far.” 


John, Senior, knew exactly nothing. T 
was something else about which he} 
was to know nothing; something hap! 
ing on the very night before the big gi 
That evening, as the young man 
arising from dinner at training quarte 
telephone message from his fraternity h| 
apprised him of the arrival there of af! 
age for him. This bit of news create! 
him a singular excitement. Forthwit! 
rushed over to the fraternity house, UI 
his room there, and locked himself in 
the package which had been left om! 
desk. Hastily he cut string, tore wrap} 
and four little books, all exactly the : 
size, all jacketed alike, all smelling the? 
smell of new books, stood disclosed ina 
pile. a 
For a long time John stood lookin! 
the pile. Then for a long time, having té 
(Continued on Page 89) — 
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(Continued from Page 86) 

ye of the books, he looked at that. He 
ad through the pages; his cheeks were 
ed and his lips parted. Now and then, 
{out knowing it, he caressed the book. 


‘+don his way back to training quarters 
t on top of a mail box, making sure 
that the carrier would be around in 
ave minutes. From behind an elm he 
<.d for the five minutes, saw the pack- 
¢lropped into the carrier’s big pouch, 
«continued to the training quarters and 


d. 

this also John, Senior, as we have 
ied out, knew nothing. He knew 
hing, did John Norton, except that to- 
ow was the big game; that tomorrow, 
er, his long-dreamed dream would come 


tw it is hardly necessary platitudi- 
ty to state that in this world it is very 
lim dreams do come true. Yet John 
yon, sitting in the grand stand next 
fixed and thoughtful in the midst of 
j\noise and tumult, saw the bitter strug- 
s eneath his eyes gradually shape itself 
urd the fulfillment of this dream, all the 
tis of which he had settled in his mind 
2) ago. 
fapton; this year, had no driving 
wr, and from the first, attacked heavily 
- orvallis, was placed on the defensive. 
Hall was continuously in their territory; 
e could not free themselves; it was a 
rpf nightmare. But on the other hand, 
hirted Corvallis, attacking over and 
eagain with a growing sullen fury, could 
t.rive through to a score. They would 
kthe ball from somewhere near the cen- 


r{ the field, and with an immense per-~ 


apton goal. But as they approached, 
a pton’s resistance increased, the going 
ne harder and harder, each gain shorter 
i painful—till finally, with its last 


a and obstinacy pound it toward the 


a line just at its back, with its last 
1 line searing its back, Hampton sud- 
my went berserk, tore the Corvallis for- 
iS apart, stamped upon its back field, 
‘eed the ball, and immediately, relieving 
ta punt, sent it back through the air in 
na flight, back in one swoop the whole 
4 Corvallis so bitterly had come. 
Uon which, beginning all over again, 
ja sort of furious patience, Corvallis 
othe ball and pounded it back painfully 
w:d the Hampton goal; only, at the 
simoment, with the breath of victory 
rédy in their nostrils, to meet once more 
issudden explosion of a new, a reéxas- 
red resistance, and to see, over their 
a3, the ball go sailing back all the way 
eyhad so hard won. 

it was through the first quarter and 
eecond and the third and the greater 
abe the fourth; and John Norton, 

'r, silent in the tumultuous roar of the 
als, watched with hands clenched be- 
ye. his knees, and felt somehow a cer- 

that this was all a shaping toward the 

| ment of his dream. It took faith, too, 
el this; for the fourth quarter was 

ag and the struggle seemed bogged 
in Hampton territory. Then, as there 
mined only about five minutes’ more 
a} 
I 


abruptly came the break. 

mpton, having once more halted a Cor- 
il, drive, kicked from beneath the shadow 
Town goal posts to the center of the field. 
n\chere in the center of the field the Cor- 
il fullback dropped the ball, and a 
apton end, shooting along the ground 
<¢, comet, covered its third bound with 
Sjody. It was now Hampton’s ball on 
le rty-yard line, and John Norton, Sen- 
new that there was now nothing pos- 
bl that could keep his dream from coming 
eth a minute John, Junior, would 
out, kick a goal from the field, win 
ame and be a hero—just because he, 
af Senior, twenty years ago had had the 

mee and for twenty years the patience 
) epare for exactly this moment. 
4 was rapidly approaching—the mo- 
ie}. From the huddle made by the two 
ng teams, the spent Hampton quarter- 
detached himself, came toward the 
from the sidelines, magnifi- 
ty on the run, John, Junior, burst out 
D the field to the tremendous ovation 
j€ Hampton rooters. The teams re- 
ried; John, Junior, dropped well back 
“a his own. He stood easily, left foot 
it, hands extended before him to 

he ball. And now it came back to 
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him in a long floating toss. Now was the 
moment! John, Senior, in the great sudden 
silence, almost swooned. 

Then John, Junior, letting the ball fall, 
kicking carefully, aiming carefully, slammed 
it full into the face of a Corvallis guard who 
had broken through and who, spread- 
eagled, was just then up in the air. 

If this were a mere story we would with 
great satisfaction cruelly end it right here, 
with John, Junior, slapping the ball into 
the charging guard’s face. Unfortunately 
this is no invented tale, and events did not 
cease right here, but kept on happening. 

The ball, for instance. The ball, having 
struck the guard’s astonished face, re- 
bounded from that face. Swiftly it re- 
traversed the short way it had come, from 
John’s toe to the face and then, continuing, 
went leaping and rolling joyfully at great 
speed down the field toward the Hampton 
goal, a behavior, after all, strictly accord- 
ing to Nature’s law. Less natural, however, 
was the fact that the ball, thus skipping 
and rolling toward the Hampton goal, was 
not alone, but closely accompanied by the 
one who had furnished it with its original 
impetus. Usually, when a man kicking 
from behind the line has his kick blocked, 
in the momentary dismay and paralysis 
following the disaster, he is caught in swirls 
of action which put him out of the play for 
good. Not so with John, Junior, however. 
In some way he had extricated himself out 
of the resulting confusion cleanly and 
adroitly as a cat; in some way he had 
done it almost instantaneously; in some 
way, there he was, loping after the ball, 
following it as closely almost as if it had 
been a hoop and he a small boy driving 
it. For a time it went faster than he; then 
he began to go faster than it; with three 
long leaps he was upon one of its bounds, 
whisked it up and tucked it under his arm. 

He was speeding full tilt for the Hamp- 
ton goal—not at all the proper direction 
for a Hampton back. A sudden swerve to 
the right now, however, set him with full 
sails toward the sideline, while at the same 
time it slipped him away from the nearest 
Corvallis pursuer as a hare doubles a hound. 
Now his course became a long curve which, 
taking him toward the sideline, at the 
same time gradually was setting his face 
toward the Corvallis goal. Thrice on that 
curving tack, with a slight slowing up, fol- 
lowed by an abrupt burst of new speed, he 
evaded just by the length of a finger nail 
headlong furious Corvallis tackles. He was 
at the sideline now; he swerved again and 
ran parallel to it, just inside. 

This maneuver, following the long cir- 
cling run, had set most of the men of both 
teams to a wild dash across field—the Cor- 
vallis men in an effort to head him, the 
Hampton men in the hope of forming an 
interfering shield for him. But now he 
proceeded to do without the one or the 
other. With a third abrupt bursting change 
of direction he streaked into a diagonal, 
taking him into that part of the field left 
empty by friend and by foe. 

Not by all foes, however. The Corvallis 
big guard who had received the kick in the 
face was still in that vicinity, and just re- 
covering his jarred wits. He was a big 
fellow, and strong; his catapultic tackle 
struck John fair in the ribs; to the shock 
he went a-flying some twenty feet side- 
ways, landing beam-ended. The burly as- 
sailant, however, had failed to hold with 
his arms. John was up to his feet before 
him and streaking it once more for the 
goal. But the slight delay had given an- 
other one a chance. A red shirt went 
through the air, clutching hands wrapped 
around his ankles, again he went down. 
But he was down in a ball, like a porcupine; 
two rolls had him on his feet once more, 
staggering, but still facing the goal. 

A small bunch of men was there between 
him and that goal. Abandoning strategy, 
he dived into them, was caught, went 
through in a succession of mad wrench- 
ings, broke loose, and headlong stumbled 
across the last line to the touchdown. 

That is one of the things that happened 
after the ball hit the guard in the face, and 
a large part of that was not seen by John, 
Senior. For at the sound of the wretched 
thump made by the blocked ball he had 
shut his eyes and dropped his head into his 
hands in reflex to the utterly cold and sickly 
feeling which had taken hold of his stomach, 
a position which the tremendous roar and 
surge of the mob about him forced him to 
abandon in time to see his son’s final lunge 
across the line, but which even then, and 
for some time after, represented well the 
actual state of his soul. 
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It was a good half hour after the end of 
the game before, dazed and lost, the kernel 
of him one insistent question, he managed 
to fight his way to the training quarters 
through the mob of cheering Hampton cele- 
brators. He found his son in the massage 
room. Seated upon the table, very joyous, 
surrounded by trainers, rubbers, admirers, 
his torso, stripped, being bound with ad- 
hesive tape by the doctor, while he idly 
swung an ankle already bandaged. 

“John, however did you come to miss 
it?’”’ said John, Senior. 

“T didn’t,” said John, Junior. “TI hit it 
square between the eyes.” 

“T mean,” said the father, ‘the goal!” 

“Oh,” said John, Junior, negligently. 
“Say, father, I wasn’t going to kick that 
goal! Jehoshaphat, I’ve been kicking them 
all my life! Have a heart, father! You 
didn’t want me to kick that goal, did you?” 

From the stupor into which this answer 
had placed him, John, Senior, found himself 
almost immediately cast into another one. 
There had been for a moment a commotion 
out in the hall leading to the massage room 
and, throwing his eyes out through the open 
door, John, Senior, was astounded to see, 
first, that a young woman was out there, 
and, secondly, that the young woman was 
none other than the very splendid Gloria 
Havens, a somewhat flustered if still splen- 
did Gloria. 

It is easy enough, carried on a wave of 
emotion, to force your way through a 
throng to a young man’s house; it is still 
not a matter of extreme difficulty to force 
yourself through the disorder into the 
house, and even up the stairs. But when 
in a hall full of people you come to the room 
where you have been told the young man 
can be found, you are apt to hesitate. 
Gloria, the unhesitant Gloria, was hesi- 
tating. The tense, half-whispered and regal 
“‘Let me pass,’’ which had made a lane for 
her up to that moment, somehow now be- 
came altogether voiceless. She halted, she 
poised, on the needle point of indecision. 

But John, Junior, had now espied her and 
he did not hesitate. Evidently, clad as he 
was by this time in a cuirass of plaster of 
Paris, he felt the proprieties satisfied. 

“Gloria!’’ he shouted, thus before every- 
one. ‘‘Gloria—oh, come here!”’ 

Her hesitant pose broke charmingly into 
a smooth flow toward him, but he could not 
wait, and hurled what he had to say through 
the open door, as she was still far from him. 

“Say, Gloria,” he shouted, exultation in 
his throat, “I’ve got three broken ribs and 
a sprained ankle! Three broken ribs and a 
sprained ankle! Am I all right now?” 

But as she came in and toward him, there 
was that in her eyes which seemed in ex- 
pression to transcend even the idolatry due 
three broken ribs and a sprained ankle on 
gridiron won. If one could place two Venus 
planets in one night sky—which cannot be 
done—one would have had some faint imi- 
tation of the eyes of the lady at that instant. 

“Oh,” she said very low, ‘‘that was won- 
derful, John; but it is this, this, this, this 
which is wonderful!”’ 

She held between her hands a little book, 
a bit as one holds a missal, and each time 
she said ‘‘this, this, this,’ she pressed it 
between her two hands as a missal is seldom 
pressed. ‘‘Oh, John, I received it this 
morning! I went early to the game and 
took it along, thinking I would glance 
through it to pass the time. I did glance; 
and, John, I saw nothing of the first quarter 
and hardly anything of the rest of the 
game—and hardly that beautiful run of 
yours. Oh, John, why didn’t you tell me 
you owned so marvelous a gift! And the 
idea of wasting you at football, of getting 
your ribs broken! Why, John, I’ll never let 
you play another game!” 

“What is that book?”’ said John, Senior, 
and seized the book. 

“It’s just out,’’ said John, Junior, em- 
barrassed. ‘“‘It’s my first one, father; I’ve 
never done it before.” 

To seize the book, John, Senior, had 
risen. Now, having looked into it, he sank 
back weakly to the massage table. 

““Poetry!’’ he whispered, looking quite 
gone. ‘Sonnets! He’s a poet!” 

When you have long waited to have 
something happen in one way, and it hap- 
pens in another, you are apt to forget that 
it happened at all. It was a full week be- 
fore, emerging out of his daze, John, Senior, 
abruptly realized that, after all, his son had 
made the Hampton football team and won 
agame; by himself won the big Hampton- 
Corvallis game of 1921, and placed his 
name on the graven tablet of Hampton’s 
immortal heroes. 
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ZONAS 
Adhesive Plaster 


The one aim of Zonas 
Adhesive Plaster is to stick 
unfailingly. Because in its 
thousand uses it holds to 
that one aim honestly and 
whole-heartedly, millions 
of cylinders are sold the 
world over. 


No heat—no moisture— 
are needed to apply Zonas. 
Neither hot weather nor 
cold impairs its efficiency. 
Applied to theskin it doesn’t 
irritate—but it does seal the 
surface right and tight— 
surely, safely, certainly. 


Zonas Adhesive Plaster 
should be within your quick 
and easy reach at home for 
emergency use—to hold the 
bandage properly in place 
—to keep the cut or injury 
germ-free. What’s left after- 
ward is first aid for the 
handy man around the 
house and his wife. 


For instance, Zonas Ad- 
hesive Plaster mends any- 
thing made of rubber— 
water bags, syringes, hose. 
It repairs pocketbooks, 
handbags, glassware, jars. 
It seals packages. And there 
are the proverbial other 
nine hundred ninety odd 
additional uses. 

At your druggist’s—and 
small in cost but big in 
usefulness. 


Have You Our Famous 
“First-Aid’”’ Book? 


We will be glad to send you 
free that most valuable fund 
of information—the Johnson 
& Johnson Household Hand- 
Book. Not a catalogue, but 
a handy manual on keeping 
well, preventing disease, first- 
aid in accidents, toilet hints, 
etc. Start its lifetime of serv- 
ice by sending a post-card for 
it now—you may forget later. 


2 
Joh mron | N.J.,U.S.A. 


Your druggist is more than a merchant. 
Try the drug store first. 


See eee ee — 
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Ul hf The Better Pencil 
he Made of Bakelite 


y 


Abusiness 
this 
new way 


Learn how thousands of firms 
used this superlative new pencil to 
build good-will and make newfriends 


dey. all the world is talking about a new mechanical 

pencil which is rapidly supplanting less efficient writing tools. 
This new pencil is the product of four men’s brains—men who 
have devoted their lives to making better pencils for you. The 
things these men have learned are today accepted as standard 
everywhere in the pencil business. 
One of these men discovered the modern automatic pencil prin- 
ciple. Now we have improved his invention in three big ways. 
This new pencil is Autopoint, 1925 model—made of Bakelite. 
Its 3 exclusive new features are guaranteed. Everyone who has 
tried it has been delighted with it. Hundreds of thousands every- 
where proclaim it the finest pencil they have ever known. 


How it builds for YOU 


You can use Autopoint to build your business. Many large 
manufacturers, business firms are using it today to make sales. 
Stamped with your name this gift is always new—a constant 
reminder of your house—when other “souvenirs” are discarded. 


Asa personal gift, stamped with friends’ names, it is very popular. 


Read of Autopoint’s 3 exclusive features. Think how your trade, 
your salesmen, will like this pencil! Write on your letterhead 
today for full details, prices, etc. Do not delay, write now. 


Here are a few who use Autopoint for “good-will” building. 
Vacuum Oi Co. INTERNATIONAL SHOE Co. 
CHEVROLET Motor Co. Swirt & Co. 

STANDARD Ol Co. 


Itttnots CENTRAL R. R. CANADIAN Paciric Ry. 


and many manufacturers, bankers, etc., everywhere 


cA utopoint’s 
3 Outstanding Exclusive 
Features 


1 The famous “neutral zone’””—an ex- 

clusive patent. When the lead is 

exhausted, the feeding mechanism goes 
4 


into “‘neutral’’—it cannot “‘jam.’’ This is 
what breaks ordinary mechanical pencils. 


BA Bakelite barrel—an onyx-like, per- 

manent light weight composition— 
like onyx—cannot dent or tarnish. Most 
beautiful substance ever used for pencils. 


Dealers: 
Write for the facts of 
this new fast-selling 
staple pencil. Here 
is the line you’ve 
been looking for. 


3 Simplest and smoothest working 
mechanism. Nothing complicated to 
go wrong—only two moving parts. 


bet 


-Autopoint (Company, 4621 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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JANE GETS OFF THE FAIRWA) 


(Continued from Page 7) 


situation from the first. While Jane sat en- 
throned on her cushion, exchanging gay 
badinage with rising young poets and laugh- 
ing that silvery laugh of hers, William 
would have to stand squashed in a corner, 
trying to hold off some bobbed-haired fe- 
male who wanted his opinion of Augustus 
John. 

The strain was frightful, and, apart from 
the sheer discomfort of it, he found to his 
consternation that it was beginning to af- 
fect his golf. Whenever he struggled out 
from the artistic zone now to one of the sub- 
urban courses, his jangled nerves unfitted 
him for decent play. Bit by bit his game 
left him. First he found that he could not 
express himself with the putter. Then he 
began to fail to be himself with the mashie 
niblick. And when at length he discovered 
that he was only fulfilling himself about 
every fifth shot off the tee he felt that this 
thing must stop. 

The conscientious historian will always 
distinguish carefully between the events 
leading up to a war and the actual occur- 
rence resulting in the outbreak of hostili- 
ties. The latter may be, and generally is, 
some almost trivial matter whose only im- 
portance is that it fulfills the function of 
the last straw. Im the case of Jane and 
William what caused the definite rift was 
Jane’srefusal to tiea can to Rodney Spelvin. 

The author of The Purple Fan had been 
from the first a leading figure in Jane’s 
salon. Most of those who attended these 
funetions were friends of his, introduced 
by him, and he had assumed almost from 
the beginning the demeanor of a master of 
the revels. William, squashed into his 
corner, had long gazed at the man with 
sullen dislike, yearning to gather him up 
by the slack of his trousers and heave him 
into outer darkness; but it is improbable 
that he would have overcome his native 
amiability sufficiently to make any active 
move had it not been for the black mood 
caused by his rotten golf. But one evening 
when, coming home after doing the Mossy 
Heath course in five strokes over the hun- 
dred, he found the studio congested with 
Rodney Spelvin and his friends, many of 
them playing ukuleles, he decided that 
flesh and blood could bear the strain no 
longer. As soon as the last guest had gone 
he delivered his ultimatum. 

“Listen, Jane,” he said. “Touching on 
this Spelvin bloke ” 

“Well?” said Jane coldly. She scented 
battle from afar. 

“He gives me a pain in the neck.” 

“Really?” said Jane, and laughed a sil- 
very laugh. 

“Don’t do it, old girl,”’ pleaded William, 
wincing. 

“T wish you wouldn’t call me ‘old girl.’”’ 

“Why not?” 

‘Because I don’t like it.” 

“You used to like it.” 

“Well, I don’t now.”’ 

“Oh!” said William, and ruminated a 
while. “‘ Well, be that as it may,’’ he went 
on, “I want to tell you just one thing: 
Hither you throw the bloke Spelvin out on 
his left ear and send for the police if he 
tries to get in again, or I push off. I mean 
it! I absolutely push off!” 

There was a tense silence. 

“Tndeed?”’ said Jane at last. 

“Positively push off,’ repeated William 
firmly. “I can stand a lot, but pie-faced 
Spelvin tries human endurance too high.” 

“He is not pie-faced,” said Jane warmly. 

“He is pie-faced,” insisted William. 
“Come round to the Vienna Bon-Ton Bak- 
ery tomorrow and I will show you an in- 
dividual custard pie that might be his 
brother.”’ 

“Well, I am certainly not going to be 
bullied into giving up an old friend just 
because eS 

William stared. 

“You mean you won’t hand him the 
mitten?” 

“T will not.” 

“Think what you are saying, Jane. You 
positively decline to give this false alarm 
the bum’s rush?” 

CT do.”’ 

“Then,”’ said William, “all is over. I 
pop off.” 

Jane stalked without a word into her 
bedroom. With a mist before his eyes, Wil- 
liam began to pack. After a few moments 
he tapped at her door. : 

“Jane!”’ 

“Well?” 
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“T’m packing.” : 
“Tndeed?” Pe 
“But I can’t find my spare mashie, 
“T don’t care.” 
William returned to his packing, 
it was finished he stole to her door a 
Already a faint stab of remorse wa 
coming blended with his just indigna 
“Jane!” ' 
“Well?” 
“T’ve packed.” 
“Really?” a 
“And now I’m popping.” There 
silence behind the door. “I’m po p 
Jane,’’ said William; andin his voice, th 
he tried to make it cold and crisp, t}; 
was a note of wistfulness. 
Through the door there came a sound; 
was the sound of a silvery laugh, and, 
he heard it William’s face hardened, W; 
out another word he picked up his suit) 
and golf bag, and with set jaw strode j 
into the night. 2 | 
One of the things that tend to keep, 
home together in these days of moc; 
unrest is the fact that exalted mood) 
indignation do not last. William, rele: 
from the uncongenial atmosphere of | 
studio, proceeded at once to plunge inti; 
orgy of golf that for a while preely; 
regret. Each day he indulged his star\ 
soul with fifty-four holes, and each nj 
he sat smoking in bed, pleasantly fatigij 
reviewing the events of the past tw 
hours with complete satisfaction. It see), 
to him that he had done the good and j) 
sible thing. | 
And then, slowly at first, but cava | 
more rapidly, his mood began to chai: 
That delightful feeling of jolly free 
ebbed away. a 
It was on the morning of the ten 
that he first became definitely aware { 
all was not well. He had strolled out on 
links after breakfast with a brassy an: 
dozen balls for a bit of practice; and, jt 
ting every ounce of weight and musele | 
the stroke, brought off a snifter with his) 
first shot. Straight and true the ball s 
for the distant green, and William, for 
ting everything in the ecstasy of the ) 
ment, uttered a gladsome cry. 
“How about that one, old girl?” het 
claimed. 4 
And then, with a sudden sinking of| 
heart, he realized that he was alone, 
An acute spasm of regret shot thro] 
William’s massive bosom. In that inst 
of clear thinking he understood that | 
is not all. What shall it profit a man 
he do the long hole in four if there is 
loving wife at his elbow to sque 
gratulations? A dull sensation of 
emptiness afflicted William Ba 
passed, but it had been; and he k 
would come again. 
It did. It came that same aft 
It came next morning. Gradually it 
like a cloud on his happiness. He 4 
best to fight it down. He inerez 
day’s output to sixty-three holes, b 
no relief. When he reflected that 
had the stupendous luck to be marrie 
a girl like Jane and had chucked the tl 
up, he could have kicked himself round| 
house. He was in exactly the positio)) 
the hero of the movie when the subi 
is flashed on the screen, Came a Day W! 
Remorse Bit Like an Adder Into Rol! 
Spenlow’s Soul! Of all the chumps ‘ 
had ever tripped over themselves and } 
a good thing, from Adam downward, 
he told himself, was the woolen-headed 
On the fifteenth morning it began 
Now William Bates was not one 


enthusiast could cope. It poured dow 
day in a solid sheet and set the seal on 
melancholy. He pottered about the ho} 
sinking deeper and deeper into the slo 
of despond, and was trying to ¢ 
little distraction practicing puttsin 
glass when the afternoon post arriv 
There was only one letter. 

it listlessly. It was from Jukes, 
Miller, Florists, and what the firm wis 
to ascertain was whether, his deposit 
white violets to be dispatched annuallt 
Mrs. William Bates being now exhaus} 
he desired to renew his esteemed order! 
so, on receipt of the money, they V 
spring to the task of sending same. — 

(Continued on Page 92) — 
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UPass this Free, New Holton Talent-Test—then Good Times, New Friends, Extra Income Quickly Possible 


Now-Free Proof 
that YOU Can Play! 


its YOU this news is written—you who like music, 
love to hum it and find it cheers you. You who 
have always hoped that you could play yourself — 
choose your favorite melodies and express them as 
your own heart dictates. 


Now you can prove that you can play—actually measure 
your natural talent for this most fascinating instru- 
ment—all before deciding, and at no expense to you. 


Hidden Talent Revealed to You 


The Talent-Test, now announced for the first time, is Frank 
Holton’s personal and climaxing contribution in a lifetime 
of service to music-loving America. By it, any talent you 
have is revealed —an unsuspected gift brought forth — new 
avenues of pleasure and profit opened. Thousands who nev- 
er dreamed they possessed the slightest musical ability will 
have disclosed to them great opportunities on this easiest- 
to-learn of all saxophones—the Holton New Revelation. 


You Decide for Yourself 


In just a few interesting minutes your talent is 
measured, so easy it is to know how near you 
are to success in music. No obligations, no re- 
sponsibilities—you merely decide, to your own 
satisfaction, a question everyone should answer 
in fairness to one’s future. 


Your request for book brings you an Appoint- 
ment Card entitling you to the Talent-Test in 
the privacy of any Holton dealer’s studio, or in 
your own home with the aid of a Holton New 
Revelation Saxophone and our copyrighted 
phonograph record on which the “Talent-Test” 
is recorded. Mail the coupon. 


FRANK HOLTON @& CO. 
ELKHORN WISCONSIN 


Talent-Test 


is Given ij 


FRANK HOLTON & CoO., 
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this drawer 


| confess it, she had to admit that what she 


witha 
thread 


IE a piece of light cotton 

thread to the drawer of your 
desk— see if it will pull the drawer 
open without breaking. Then go 
to the “Y and E” store and see 
this remarkable test of the “Y 
and E” Efficiency Desk. No 
desk in the world like it. “Y 
and E”’ patented roller-bearing 
steel slides send drawers coasting 
in or out at a touch. 


\ 


| r 


Efficiency 
Desk 


Big center drawer with handy 
sliding tray for office tools—lower 
drawers for follow-up file, etc.— 
upper drawers for card records, 
storage. Quartered oak or genuine 


mahogany. Models for exec- 
utives, salesmen, stenographers, 
clerks. Mail the coupon now! 


YAWMAN 4» FRBE MFc.(0. 
1032 JAY STREET, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
““Y and E” Branches in principal cities 
Agents and Dealers everywhere 
In Canada:The Office Specialty Mfg. Co.,Ltd. 


Newmarket, Ont. 
O4 


>» OFFICE 


EQUIPMENT 


Steel and Wood Filing Cabinets—Desks— 
Safes — Office Systems and Supplies 


Yawman and Erbe Mfg. Co. 
1032 Jay Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me free copy of your new 
desk book. 
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(Continued from Page 90) 

William stared at the letter dully. His 
first impression was that Jukes, Enderby & 
Miller were talking through their collective 
hats. White violets? What was all this 
drivel.about white violets? Jukes was an 
ass. He knew nothing about white violets. 
Enderby was a fool. What had he got to do 
with white violets? Miller was a pinhead. 
He had never deposited any money to have 
white violets dispatched 

William gasped. Yes, by George, he had, 
though, he remembered with a sudden 
start. So he had, by golly! Good gosh, it 
all came back to him! He recalled the 
whole thing, by Jove! Crikey, yes! 

The letter swam before William’s eyes. 
A wave of tenderness engulfed him. All 
that had passed recently between Jane 
and himself was forgotten—her weirdness, 
her wish to live in the metropolis, her sil- 
very laugh, everything. With one long, 
loving gulp, William Bates dashed a not 
unmanly tear from his eye, and grabbing a 
hat and raincoat, rushed out of the house 
and sprinted for the station. 

At about the hour when William flung 
himself into the train, Jane was sitting in 
her studio apartment pensively watching 
little Braid Vardon as he sported on the 
floor. An odd melancholy had gripped her. 
At first she had supposed that this was due 
to the rain, but now she was beginning to 
realize that the thing went much deeper 
than that. Reluctant though she was to 


was suffering from was a genuine soul sad- 
ness due entirely to the fact that she 


| wanted William. 


It was strange what a difference his going 
had made. William was the sort of fellow 
you shoved into a corner and forgot about, 


| but when he was not there the whole scheme 


of things seemed to go blooey. Little by 
little, since his departure, she had found the 
fascination of her surroundings tending to 
wane; and the glamour of her new friends 


| had dwindled noticeably. Unless you were 
| in the right vein for them, Jane felt, they 


could be an irritating crowd. They smoked 


| too many cigarettes and talked too much. 
| And not far from being the worst of them, 


she decided, was Rodney Spelvin. It was 
with a sudden feeling of despair that she 
remembered she had invited him to tea this 
afternoon and had got in a special seed- 
cake for the occasion. The last thing in the 
world that she wanted to do was to watch 
Rodney Spelvin eating cake. 

It is a curious thing about men of the 
Spelvin type, how seldom they really last. 
They get off to a flashy start and for a 
while convince impressionable girls that 
the search for a soul mate may be consid- 
ered formally over; but in’ a very short 
while reaction always sets in. There had 
been a time when Jane could have sat and 
listened to Rodney Spelvin for hours on 
end. Then she began to feel that from 
fifteen to twenty minutes was about suffi- 
cient. And now the mere thought of hav- 
ing to listen to him at all was crushing her 
like a heavy burden. 

She had got thus far in her meditations 
when her attention was attracted to little 


| Braid Vardon, who was playing energeti- 
| cally in a corner with some object which 


Jane could not distinguish in the dim light. 

“What have you got there, dear?’’ she 
asked. 

‘‘Wah,”’ said little Braid, a child of few 
words, proceeding with his activities. 

Jane rose and walked across the room. A 
sudden feeling had come to her, the re- 
morseful feeling that for some time now 
she had been neglecting the child. How 
seldom nowadays did she trouble to join 
in his pastimes. 

“‘Let mother play, too,” she said gently. 
fee you playing? Trains?” 

ee Gol ” 


Jane uttered a sharp exclamation. With 
a sharp pang she saw that what the child 
had got hold of was William’s spare mashie. 
So he had left it behind after all! Since the 
night of his departure it must have been 
lying unnoticed behind some chair or sofa. 

For a moment the only sensation Jane 
felt was an accentuation of that desolate 
feeling which had been with her all day. 
How many a time had she stood by Wil- 
liam and watched him foozle with this club! 
Inextricably associated with him it was, 


| and her eyes filled with sudden tears. And 


then she was abruptly conscious of a new, 
a more violent emotion, something akin to 
panic fear. She blinked, hoping against 
hope that she had been mistaken. But 
no; when she opened her eyes and looked 
again she saw what she had seen before. 
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The child was holding the mashie all 
wrong! 

“Braid!” gasped Jane in an agony. 

All the mother love in her was shrieking 
at her, reproaching her. She realized now 
how paltry, how greedily self-centered she 
had been. Thinking only of her own pleas- 
ures, how sorely she had neglected her duty 
as a mother. Long ere this, had she been 
worthy of that sacred relation, she would 
have been brooding over her child, teach- 
ing him at her knee the correct Vardon 
grip, shielding him from bad habits, seeing 
to it that he did not get his hands in front 
of the ball, putting him on the right path 
as regarded the slow backswing. But, ab- 
sorbed in herself, she had sacrificed him to 
her shallow ambitions. And now there he 
was, grasping the club as if it had been a 
spade and scooping with it like one of those 
thirty-five-handicap men whom the hot 
weather brings out on seaside links. 

She shuddered to the very depths of her 
soul. Before her eyes there rose a vision of 
her son, grown to manhood, reproaching her. 

“Tf you had but taught me the facts 
of life when I was a child, mother,’’ she 
seemed to hear him say, ‘‘I would not now 
be going round in a hundred and twenty, 
rising to a hundred and forty in anything 
like a high wind.” 

She snatched the club from his hands 
with a passionate cry. And at this precise 
moment in came Rodney Spelvin, all ready 
for tea. 

“Ah, little one!”’ said Rodney Spelvin 
gayly. 

Something in her appearance must have 
startled him, for he stopped and looked at 
her with concern. 

“‘Are you ill?” he asked. 

/ Jane pulled herself together with an ef- 
ort. 

“No, quite well, ha-ha,”’ she replied 
hysterically. 

She stared at him wildly, as she might 
have stared at a caterpillar in her salad. 
If it had not been for this man, she felt, she 
would have been with William in their snug 
little cottage, a happy wife. If it had not 
been for this man her only child would have 
been laying the foundations of a correct 
swing under the eyes of a conscientious 
pro. If it had not been for this man 
She waved him distractedly to the door. 

“Good-by,” she said. “Thank you so 
much for calling.” 

Rodney Spelvin gaped. This had been 
the quickest and most tealess tea party he 
had ever assisted at. 

“You want me to go?” he said incredu- 
lously. 

“Yes, go, go!” 

Rodney Spelvin cast a wistful glance at 
the gate-leg table. He had had a light 
lunch and the sight of the seedcake af- 
fected him deeply. But there seemed noth- 
ing to be done. He moved reluctantly to 
the door. 

“Well, good-by,’”’ he said. “Thanks for 
a very pleasant afternoon.” 

“So glad to have seen you,’ said Jane 
mechanically. 

The door closed. Jane returned to her 
thoughts. But she was not alone for long. 
A few moments later there entered the fe- 
male cubist painter from downstairs, a 
manly young woman with whom she had 
become fairly intimate. 

“Oh, Bates, old chap,” said the cubist 
painter. 

Jane looked up. 

“Yes, Osbaldistone?’’ 

“Just came in to borrow a cigarette. 
Used up all mine.” 

“So have I, I’m afraid.” 

“Too bad. Oh, well,’ said Miss Osbaldi- 
stone resignedly, “I suppose I’ll have to 
go out and get wet. I wish I had had the 
sense to stop Rodney Spelvin and send him. 
I met him on the stairs.” 

“Yes, he was in here just now,” said 


Jane. 

Miss Osbaldistone laughed in her hearty, 
manly way. 

“Good boy, Rodney,” she said, “‘but too 
smooth for my taste. A little too ready with 
the salve.” 

“Yes?” said Jane absently. 

“Has he pulled that one on you yet 
about your being the original of the heroine 
of The Purple Fan?” 

“Why, yes,” said Jane, surprised. “He 
did tell me that he had drawn Eulalie from 
me.” 

Her visitor emitted another laugh that 
shook the samovars. 

“‘He tells every girl he meets the same 
thing.” 

“What?” 


‘ William. Jane stared at him dumbly, 
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“Oh, yes; it’s his first move. He act) 
had the nerve to try to spring it or, 
Mind you, I’m not saying it’s a bad g, 
Most girls like it. . . . You're) 
you’ve no cigarettes? No? Well, hows, 


her way to the table and in a sort 0 
cut herself a slice of cake. 
“Wah!” said little Braid Vardo 
Jane gave him some cake. Havi 
his life, it was, she felt, the least s 
do. In a spasm of belated mat 
she also slipped him a jam sandwi 
how trivial and useless these things ge. 
now. ‘. 
“Braid!’”’. she cried suddenly. 
mother show you how to hold that mas 
“What’s a mashie?”’ 4 
A new gash opened in Jane’s hear 
years old, and he didn’t know wh 
mashie was! i 


“This is a mashie,”’ she said, contr¢ 
her voice with difficulty. 
“e 9 ” 


“Tt is called a mashie.”’ 

“What is?” 

“This club.” 

“e Why?” 

The conversation was becoming 
metaphysical for Jane. She took the 
from him and closed her hands over it 

“Now look, dear,” she said tend 
“Watch how mother does it. She — 

A voice spoke, a voice that had 
sent all too long from Jane’s life, 

“You'll pardon me, old girl, b t yc 
got the right hand much too far (3 
You’ll hook for a certainty.” j 

In the doorway, large and dum 


“William !”’ she gasped at length, | 
“Hullo, Jane,” said William. “H 
Braid. Thought I’d look in.” 
There was a long silence. 
“Beastly weather,” said Willi 
“Yes,” said Jane. 
“Wet and all that,’ said William, 
“Yes,’”’ said Jane. 
There was another silence. 
“Oh, by the way, Jane,” said Wil 
“knew there was something nte 
say. You know those violets?” 
“Violets?” 
“White violets. Ne 
white violets I’ve been sending you 
year on our wedding anniversary? 
what I mean to say, our lives are 
and all that sort of thing, but you 
mind if I go on sending them, what? 1 
hurt you, what I’m driving at, a 
please me, see what I mean? So—w 
put the thing in a nutshell, if yo 
any objection, that’s that.’ . 
Jane reeled against the gate-le 
“William! Was it you whos 
violets?”’ 


was all for it. “William,” said Jai 
you ever forgive me?”’ 

“Oh, rather,’ said William. 
shot. Though, I mean to say, n 
forgive and all that sort of thing.” _ 

“We'll go back right away to ou 
little cottage.” 3 


“We'll never leave it again.” 

“Topping!” 

“T love you,” said Jane, “more that 
itself.” 

“Good egg!’’ said William. 

Jane turned to little Braid 
“Braid, we’re going home with da 

“Where?” 

““Home—to our little cottage.” 

“What’s a cottage?” 

‘“The house where we used to be 
we came here.” 

““What’s here?’”’ 

‘This isan 

“Which?” 

“Where we are now.” 
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“T'll tell you what, old girl,” s 
liam. “Just shove a green baize ¢ 
that kid, and then start in and |} 
about five pints of tea as strong 
you can jolly well make it, Oth 
going to get the cold of a lifetim 


:¢zh his eyes were wide with sleeplessness, 
o jas staring at me confusedly, like some- 
nesuddenly awakened. We stood there 
it half the room between us, and every- 
i seemed to stop while he looked at me 
it his half-awakened glance. 

“0 it’s you,” he said. “It’s only you. 
tjugne————"- é 

3 eyes grew brighter, and his words 
aid off to nothing. He must have seen. 
enust have known at once. | 
leep in my pocket. I saw him glance 
-j but he never moved a finger. 

“on’t you know better than to disturb 
esonight?”’ he demanded suddenly. 
Wy are you here? Why ——” 

ly own voice sounded like a voice in a 


el. 
“ ou know why,”’ I said. 
knew. He started and his head went 
,. nd a sort of understanding passed 
ten us that was more than words. He 
e. but he gave no other sign. 
“) they’ve told you,” hesaid. “I knew 
u find out sometime.” 
Al there we stood with half the room 
t\ en us, and I knew it could not end so, 
de knew it. 
“ that all you have to say?” I asked. 
Hwas silent for a moment, and then he 
syred me with a curious dignity. 
“arles,” said Eliphalet Greer, “if you 
o what I think you know, is there any 
ocaf saying more? Is there any‘use of 
yi; I am sorry? You know there’s no 
=. You would never believe me, and 
ers nothing else to say.” 
9,” I answered, “‘there’s no use saying 
’ : 
T\re was always something in him I 
ulnever understand. Just as I finished 
sang his whole expression altered. 
“yen leave me!”’ he cried out so loudly 
t. started. “Get out of my sight! 
v.’t I enough to bear without your 
ming here looking at me with his face? 
wan I help what I’ve done now? It’s 
tce around my neck. It’s sending me 
(. Isn’t that enough?” 
(nust have seen it was not enough, for 
gnee darted down toward my hand, 
» was like himself right to the end. 
cy stopped to catch his breath. The 
liwas still clinging to his coat tails. 
§ that’s the way the wind lies!”’ he 
“Do you think I’ll stand and let 
ioot me like a dog because your 
was fool enough to shoot himself — 
e he was such a fool that I am in the 
you ought to own? I’ll kill you first. 
twill you stop? You can’t match 
and with mine!” 
‘e moved I also moved by instinct. 
‘thrust his hand inside his coat my 
was half out of my pocket. There 
‘noise in my ears like the sea. My 
life was in that instant. 
I try,” I said. 
cild see his face. It was reddened and 
ced as I knew it in my dreams. 
Sp!” he was shouting. “Will you 
fore I sin again?” 
ay life was in my eyes. I was quicker, 
Equicker. My weapon was at his 
as his hand flashed out of his coat. 
7 I had him, and he must have 
for I saw his face change. My 
ad just gone steady. My eyes were 
barrel. My whole life ran out on 
‘aight line of metal and shut the 
ut of my sight. 
nver saw, I only felt what happened. 
> so quickly that I hardly felt it. A 
on my wrist that sent my arm 
ig downward and made my grasp 
,nd then all feeling went out of my 
ai hand and my weapon clattered 
floor. 
va me off my balance. It made me 
h 


an 


‘ward to save myself from falling, 
“motion brought my head around. 
hel Parton was standing a pace away 
: iphalet’s cane in his hand. 
: 


XXIT 


INE spoke. Eliphalet Greer must 
ve stopped dead just after the blow 
len; he was as motionless as the 
ve columns that stood on either side of 
place. That blow was like some 
if magic, for it cast the madness out 
n It cast the devils out. Something, 
e |rce of spirit outside of me or in me, 
ieUng which held me up and urged me 
roken and was gone. Without it I 
weak. My knees seemed giving 


eaters 
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way beneath me. And I was not the only 
one that blow served or the only one who 
staggered beneath its impact. 

Richard Parton was speaking, and his 
voice was quite weary and slow. 

“liphalet,”” he said, “you’re getting 
old. Who’d have thought anyone could 
come over you like that?”’ 

Then there was another pause. There 
they stood, face to face, though each 
seemed only half conscious of the other. 
Each of them seemed lost within himself in 
thoughts which no one else could share, and 
both their faces were set with a sort of 
wonder, vague and almost stupid. They 
had forgotten me. They had forgotten 
everything but each other. Some bond of 
their own making had shut them out from 
every other living thing. 

Eliphalet Greer still held his pistol half 
drawn from his coat, but he had forgotten 
he was holding it. I think I could have 
taken it out of his hand, and he would never 
have known. His lips moved, and though 
no sound came from them at first, I know 
they were framing Richard Parton’s name. 
Peni a he said at length—‘“ Rich- 
ard.” 

He spoke the name mechanically, but its 
sound seemed to give life to the surprise 
which had held him silent. 

“Whatever made you?” 

At first I thought that Richard Parton 
did not hear, he paused so long before re- 
plying. Then I saw him shake his head. 
That simple question seemed too much to 
answer. A dull weariness had settled over 
him, something more than bodily fatigue. 

“God knows—I don’t know why,’ he 
said; ‘unless ” He stopped and bit 
Hisiehp wes unless I’ve thought too 
long,’ he ended. 

But Eliphalet Greer still looked at him 
with blank incomprehension. 

“Richard,” he said, ‘I still don’t under- 
stand.” 

And Richard Parton made a strange re- 
sponse, as strange as any I have ever heard. 
It seemed to come from somewhere deep 
within him, without his own volition. It 
seemed torn from him, though his will re- 
belled against it, and it choked his voice. 

“You’ve done too much,” he said; ‘I’ve 
hated you too long to see you die.” 

His words sank into the silence of the 
room, but they are with me still, just as he 
spoke then, slurred and shaking with an 
emotion that was something more than 
hate. Sometimes they seem as bombastic 
and crude as the speech of a villain in an 
ill-starred play. I can nearly laugh at them 
sometimes, for I know they are like a part 
of a story to tell when the decanter is on 
the table. It is very near to the ridiculous. 
Indeed it is so near that the line is hardly 
there which draws ridicule from pain. I 
say I can almost laugh, but it would be 


- hollow laughter. 


For a while they both were silent, yet 
I think there was a tacit understanding. 
Perhaps they even recognized the humor 
that had drawn them together. Wearily, 
dispassionately Eliphalet Greer stared be- 
fore him, like a man who has been moved 
too much and whom the world can move 
no more. 

“Yes,” he said very gently, “I know 
what you mean.” 

It stands now as I saw it. I can only 
guess what it was he knew, and what it was 
that happened in that bare lamp-lit room, 
and sometimes I think its walls know as 
much of it as I. For are we not all like 
walls, reared and balanced by hands be- 
yond ourselves, and standing in our own 
selfishness for some purpose that is more 
than self, and limited and blinded by 
the frame of our own dimensions? I often 
think we are, even in our most enlightened 
and exalted moments. Even then we still 
trip and run, the humble little servants of 
our passions, jumping and jigging like in- 
genious toys until our passions leave us 
for a time. 

Was that what Eliphalet Greer knew? 
When he spoke, was he thinking of the 
long, dead years, and the shadows that were 
preying on his mind, and the island and 
the sky and the figure walking, walking on 
thesand? There are such things as thoughts 
that become part of us and as vital as our 
lives? Was it a thought that held them 
there, I wonder, staring half bemused each 
at the other? It is strange what I am going 
to say, for there is nothing stranger and 
less tangible than the freaks and twists of 
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mind that make us move. It is only there 
the powers outside ourselves can touch us, 
if there are such powers. I wonder if it 
could be that each of those restless, pain- 
swept men, who had sinned together so 
long ago, who had clashed together in their 
hate, I wonder if it could be that each had 
held the other in his mind so long that each 
had somehow grown dependent on the 
other, and their hate had become a part of 
themselves and changed to more than hate. 

I know I’m not clear, for I can hardly 
make it clear even to myself. Yet, when 
I think of that meeting and what came 
afterward, it seems the answer to many 
things. 

Eliphalet Greer’s surprise had left him, 
and a sort of hopeless lassitude had come 
to take its place, a weariness that accepted 
what there was and what there would be. 

“Yes,” he said again, but he hardly 
seemed conscious that he spoke at all, “I 
know what you mean.” 

Then I felt his eyes upon me. They were 
dark and very tired. A veil had come across 
them like the first trace of ashes on the 
coals of a dying fire. He had not finished 
speaking. 

“Charles,” he said, ‘‘it’s better as it is. 
I know what you’re feeling, Charles, but it’s 
nothing to what lies in me, to all the burned 
dead things. You’ll know. You’ll know. 
Shall we part in peace, Charles? It’s almost 
better so. It’s what your father would tell 
you, if he were standing here.” 

I said that something had gone from me, 
some hysteria or folly or sense which had 
held me up. I could not look at him. He 
had placed his hand gently on my shoulder, 
and I could not bear its touch. 

“Don’t,”’ I said hoarsely. ‘Don’t you 
see I’d rather be dead?” 

My voice broke from my humiliation at 
my weakness. I could not go on, and Rich- 
ard Parton saved me from it. 

“You old hypocrite!’’ he snapped. ‘Will 
you be still and leave him be, or do you 
want him at you again? You know it’s not 
the father. It’s the girl—the girl! Haven’t 
ae any decency? Don’t you see he loves 

en? 

Eliphalet Greer stepped away from me, 
and looked toward Richard Parton with a 
curious dignity. I could almost believe he 
had never known. 

“The girl?” he said. “ What girl?” 

“Can you never tell the truth?” cried 
Richard Parton. “Where’s the good in 
lying now, when everyone will know every- 
thing—yes, everything—when the sun 
goes up? What girl? Have you got a half a 
dozen of ’em? The girl you’ve made Mur- 
dock call his daughter. You can’t always 
be skulking in the dark. The shadowy 
slender girl with the white hands and the 
half-gold hair that you set after Charles 
Jervaile. Your mistress, you sly-faced lying 
sinner—that’s the girl I mean. Who else do 
you think would have brought him here 
tonight?’ 

Surely it was not acting that made him 
eatch his breath and made him wince again. 

“You mustn’t,’’ Eliphalet Greer cried 
out as though he was in pain—“you 
mustn’t think that, Richard! I swear it 
isn’t so!” 

Richard Parton had been holding Eli- 
phalet’s cane. Now he sent it slamming to 
the floor. 

““Mustn’t I?” he sneered. ‘Now why 
mustn’t 1? Since when have you joined the 
Holy Choir? It only makes it truer if you 
say it isn’t so. What about the white girl at 
Rio, and the brown girl at Singapore, and 
the yellow one p 

“Don’t!” Eliphalet Greer interrupted 
him. “I say you mustn’t think a thing like 
that. I’ve done my best for her. I swear 
I have. I ty 

“Tl lay ten to one you have,” said 
Richard Parton bitingly. 

“Don’t!” cried Eliphalet Greer. ‘Don’t! 
I’ve always given her shelter. I was going 
to do more. She would have had a place in 
the world when everything was ready. Don’t 
you see? You would have if you’d only 
looked. She’s got your eyes. She ——” 

Richard Parton’s face must have made 
him pause. There was no reason for him to 
finish, but he did in a hushed and breath- 
less way. 

“She’s your daughter, Richard,” said 
Eliphalet Greer. 

I must apologize again. I know I’ve told 
it badly. Again there is that farcical ring 
of humor that has slain so many hundred 
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Quality 


OU can’t recognize 

quality thru an unfa- 

miliar wrapper. It 
may be there or it may not 
be there—@/Azz Products 
are of uniformly high quality 
sold under a uniform label, 
by 92,000 dealers. They 
have proven their excellence 
by years of ever increasing 
popularity. 


The Si 
of 


Radiator Stop Leak, 
Tire Patch Outfit, 
Top Patching Outfit, 
Gear Grease, Body Polish, 
Anti-Squeak Spring Compound, 
Top Dressing, or practically any- 
thing for the repair or preservation 
of your car, look for the @/Azz label. 
It identifies quality. 


Ask for the @hiz Handy Manual, No. 24— 
It’s Free 


THE R. M. HOLLINGSHEAD CO. 
Camden, New Jersey, U.S. A. 


Branches in 28 Principal Cities 
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— PINES AUTOMATIC. 


Z_\.opens.and_shuts.itself 


Your mofor 
decides 


With Winterfront on the radia- 
toryour motor itself decides how 


long the shutters shall stay closed, how 
far they shall open and for how long. 


When your motor needs more or 
less cool air to maintain proper oper- 
ating temperature the thermo-cells of 
Winterfront automatically expand or 
contract;this motion operatesshutters. 


Cross section 
of thermo-cells 
(Enlarged) 


This sketch illustrates automatic action of thermo-cells 


1—At starting, and until the engine is at 
highest efficiency, the shutters “E” remain 
closed, killing circulation, excluding all cold 
air and holding the heat under the hood. 


2—The controlling thermo-cells are located 
in “B”, in contact with radiator “A” and actu- 
ated by the changing temperature of motor. 


3—At starting, the thermo-cells are collapsed 
as shown in “C.” Before the motor overheats 
the thermo-cells expand as shown in “D.” 
This action is communicated direct to the 
shutters, which gradually open as wide and re- 
main open as long as motor requires cool air. 


4—When the temperature at “A” drops a few 
degrees the cells begin to contract and shut- 
ters begin to close. They close just far enough 
to maintain your motor at highest efficiency. 


The opening and closing of the shutters is 
determined by the condition of your motor, 
but there isno motor connection. You have 
nothing to remember, nothing to do. 


This explains briefly how Winterfront has 
taken thousands of cars out of cold storage, 
kept them out of the hands of the repair man 
and put them on the Winter roads, giving 
service and pleasure to the owners. 

Any dealer can insure you peace of mind for Winter 
driving in 10 minutes. Price for cars with small radiator 
is $22.50; for cars with medium radiator $25.00; for cars 
with large radiator $28.00. This first cost is the only 
cost during years of comfortable Winter driving. 


PINES WINTERFRONT CoO. 
404 N. Sacramento Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 


Free Booklet 


This helpful booklet on 

winter driving will be 

gladly sent to you with- 
out obligation 


| PINES WINTERFRONT CO. i 
! 404 N. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, III. | 
| Gentlemen: Please send us the Free Booklet adver- | 
| tised in The Saturday Evening Post, October 25th. 
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dramas and set them laughing in the pit, 
that inartistic heaping of effects which has 
its place only in life, and never on white 
paper. Yet I know there was no humor 
then. 

For alittle time Richard Parton stood 
without replying, staring at Eliphalet with 
that same vacant stare. Eliphalet was 
silent also, but I think they understood 
each other, although I cannot tell what was 
passing in their minds. They both were 
back somewhere along the paths of years, 
and their faces were blank and weary. 
When Richard Parton finally spoke, it was 
in such a toneless way that I knew he had 
rehearsed his answer, and had curbed his 
tongue against any sudden stumble. 

“T believe you,” he said. ‘‘You’re fool 
enough for that. Younever had thestrength 
to keep on as you started.” 

He paused and drew his hand across his 
eyes, but his voice was steady when he con- 
tinued. 

“You may as well tell me the rest,’”’ he 
said. ‘It’s hurt me enough when I’ve 
thought of it. My wife, man—what be- 
came of her? Did you let her starve? There 
was no money but what I left her when we 
sailed. Her family cut her off when we 
married. They knew me well enough for 
that. What happened? You couldn’t have 
hurt her.” 

“No.” Eliphalet cleared his throat. 
“There are things I’ve never done. I swear 
it, Richard. I went to her as soon as I 
landed. It was the hardest thing of all.” 

“Why?” Richard Parton raised his eye- 
brows. 

“Because she believed me,’’ answered 
Eliphalet harshly. ‘‘She believed every lie 
I told her. I told her you were lost at sea. 
I did my best, Richard—don’t think I 
didn’t. I gave her money. I told her it was 
yours. She wilted like a flower. She never 
cared for life after you were gone. I A 

“You fool!’’ Richard Parton’s voice 
broke. ‘‘I knew you loved her all the time, 
though I’ll bet you never told her so. Why 
don’t you say you loved her?” 

“Richard,” said Eliphalet steadily, ‘‘it is 
more than you ever did.” 

He stopped and that was all I ever 
learned. 

“Go on,’ said Richard Parton, “I’m 
waiting.” 

“She died,” Eliphalet did not shift his 
glance, ‘‘and I took your daughter. She 
had nowhere else to go. I would have taken 
her to my own house, but don’t you under- 
stand? I could not bear to look at her. It 
was too much. It was too hard.” 

Richard Parton laughed. 

“Do you think,’’ demanded Richard 
Parton, “you can end it by telling me that? 
Do you think I’m grateful for it? I'd rather 
see her dead.” 

Eliphalet Greer moistened his lips. 

“T know,” he said, in a curiously mechan- 
ical way, “‘I know.” 

Somehow I had it in me to be sorry for 
him then, for his spirit had gone out of him 
and he was wearily abject. 

“Does she know?” asked Richard Par- 
ton. ‘‘Have you told her?”’ 

And Eliphalet Greer said no. 

“Then what made you tell me?” Richard 
Parton asked. 

Eliphalet’s voice was very low. 

“How should I know?” he said. “Oh, 
Lord, how should I know!” 

I think that he intended to speak fur- 
ther. I wish he had. I wish I had heard 
either of them speak so again. If they had 
only spoken, there would be so much I 
might explain. I might know what it was 
that had dulled and tamed them both, and 
what it was that brought them haltingly 
together; but I shall never know. I only 
had a glimpse of them when their time was 
near the ending. Their story would not 
stop for curiosity such as mine. It was 
moving then. All the while it had been 
moving. I had been in the vortex of it, and 
now I was cast aside, but their story was 
moving still. 

It was a noise that made Eliphalet Greer 
stop, a noise of the rattling of the latch on 
the front door. The metal gave a sharp 
incisive sound that made him look up. It 
made me turn hastily about, and I saw 
Richard Parton turn also. Then there was 
a sound of running feet in the hall. The 
parlor door was open, a rectangle of black. 
We all must have seen at once when the 
black changed. We all must have started 
at the suddenness of it. But it was as 
though what we all were thinking of had 
become an embodied fact. There in the 
lamplight, with her face flushed and her 
breath coming fast, was Prudence Murdock. 
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Sometimes I think it’s strange that I 
never knew. There was no doubting the 
resemblance. It was clear as day as she 
stood there struggling to quiet her breath. 
Her forehead was the same as his. The 
arch of her brow was the same, and the way 
she held her head, and the airiness of the 
way she stood. Her head was fair. She had 
on her same gray cloak. She was clutching 
it across her breast with her right hand. As 
she saw us she snatched at the folds con- 
vulsively, and gave a low frightened cry. 

“You're not ” she gasped. ‘“‘You’re 
not 4 

It was Richard Parton who answered her. 
He was standing at my left and in front of 
me, so that I could see him clearly. His 
shoulders gave a slight shrug. I saw him 
draw a deep breath and clench his hands, 
but he gave no other sign that anything 
had stirred him. 

“No, indeed,” he said very courteously, 
““we’re not. We were. We may, but we’re 
not.” 

Then I heard Eliphalet Greer’s voice 
from somewhere behind me. 

“Has something happened to you, Pru- 
dence?’ he asked. ‘‘Tell me if it has; don’t 
be afraid.” 

“No,’’ said Richard Parton, “you mustn’t 
be afraid. It all seems—under the cir- 
cumstances—to be quite in the family. You 
mustn’t be afraid.” 

Perhaps she understood through some in- 
tuition of her own, for she looked at him as 
he spoke, and continued looking. Did she 
know, I wonder. If she did, she never 
asked. She never spoke of him again. And 
though I might have told her, I never did, 
because I knew it was as he wished it. It 
was for him to speak, and he did not. Was 
it pride that kept him silent, or shame, or 
kindness, I wonder. Perhaps it was all 
three. I only know he never spoke. He 
stood with his fingers biting at his palms, 
and I heard him catch his breath again, but 
that was all. Yet I knew he was hurt, for 
at last he turned away. 

“Don’t be afraid,” he said again, and his 
raillery had left him. ‘‘There’s nothing— 
nothing will hurt you here.” 

And that was all he said. He never ad- 
dressed her another word. 

“Prudence,” said Eliphalet Greer, ‘has 
something happened?”’ 

I think she had half forgotten why she 
came, for she looked toward him in quick 
confusion. ‘‘ Yes,’ she said; ‘‘there’s a ship 
just outside the harbor, drifting. He sent 
me here to tell you. It’s light enough to 
see. He said it’s your ship—and it’s drift- 
ing—drifting in.” 

She stopped and looked about her, pull- 
ing aimlessly at her cloak. 

“Won’t you look?”’ she cried suddenly. 
“T can’t tell any more—not here.” 

I knew there was something wrong. It 
must have been the silence of the room that 
told me, for there are varying sorts of si- 
lences. Her voice had pulled us taut. Isaw 
Eliphalet Greer grow rigid and glance 
hastily at Richard Parton; and Richard 
Parton looked at him, not dully, but with 
the concentration of a student faced with 
a rarity of knowledge. I knew there was 
something wrong. The world outside was 
coming to us again through the open door. 
We had been halted for a little while, but 
now we were moving again in our courses. 

“‘Hliphalet,’’ said Richard Parton, “I’d 
look if I were you.”’ 

And he nodded toward the closed shut- 
ters of a window that faced out to sea. 
“Didn’t you hear her tell you? Your ship 
is coming in.” 

Though Eliphalet did not answer, I saw 
his eyes light up and his lips draw tight 
together. 

“Yes, Eliphalet,’”” said Richard Parton, 
and the tension in his voice relaxed. As he 
continued I could almost believe it was a 
friend who spoke. ‘‘ Your ship is coming in. 
It’s out of our hands now.” 

“Out of our hands?” 

Perhaps Eliphalet guessed what was com- 
ing upon him. He moved his own hand to 
the chimneypiece and closed it tight over 
the white wood. 

“Yes,”’ said Richard Parton, ‘‘you’ll see 
what I mean.” 

Eliphalet Greer drew his hand from the 
chimneypiece and stood very straight. We 
were near him, but he seemed solitary and 
drawn away from us, very far. In some 
strange way he had become inanimate, as 
motionless as a tree beside the marshes. 

““Won’t youlook?” cried Prudence. ‘“‘You 
can’t wait! You mustn’t stand like this.” 

Eliphalet moved forward uncertainly, and 
halted and looked toward the hall. 
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““Where’s Murdock?” he aske 
denly. “‘Why didn’t he come himse 
“He’s down on the wharf,” sa 
dence. “‘He’s waiting for you there.” 
Eliphalet threw back his head. I reme 
ber how his hair waved back as he d 
“He’s not,” hesaid. “ He’s comin: 
He had been listening all the whil 
heard the sound, a scuffling on the 
steps, a slamming of the door. a 
“Greer !’’ a voice was shouting. “Greer 
There was no mistaking; it was Capte 
Murdock. As he stamped into the r 
seemed to fill it with his presence, 
voice hurried from him like the s 
of his feet. ‘ 
“One of the slave ships—she’s off 
bar and drifting in! Her crew is go 
watch on the Felicity saw ’em put ¢ 
the boats. I tell you—she’s drifting} 
Eliphalet took a step toward him. 
thing in him that had glowed fitfully 
I half suspected but only guessed at, ¢ 
him an unnatural vitality. . 
“*Y ou’ve been drinking,” hesaid. “D 
ing all night. I smell it on your } 
You’ve got the horrors. What sh 
slaver be doing in here? Take care he 
lie to me.” 
“Look out the window,”’ said 
Parton; “he’s not lying.” 4 
But I was the only one who heard 
“Didn’t I see her with my two eye 
cried Captain Murdock. “Ask t 
She saw her; and we ain’t the on 
She’s the Seal—the one you sent out 
to three months back—the one you’ve 
waiting to hear from since she cleared ; 
Guinea. Mebbe I’m drunk, but there s 
is—drifting in with her cargo right aboar 
I could hear the noise they make. Shi 
yours, I tell you, and we’re not the on 
ones who know it. There’s not a man 
town who won’t remember Morrill bu 
her. What’ll you do if the papers a 
aboard? What are you standing still fc’ 
Didn’t I say she’s coming in? The custo 
boat will be going out to her. They'll 
alongside her any time.” " 
Captain Murdock was afraid, and | 
fear lent him an unnatural excitement. | 
was shifting from one foot to the other, a 
making futile little motions with his han( 
I knew if such a ship was there, it wast 
end or very near the end. Eliphalet Gr 
could never live it down, if a ship of his» 
there, bearing his sins to land. There 
an unreality about the news, and that 1 
reality was terrible, for it made it like 
dream and gave it the doubt of dreams, 
Had they really seen a ship out int 
morning mist, or was it the mist itself tl 
made a ship, a ghostly shape of retril 
tion bearing down on that old man’s hea 
Was there a ship outside, stamped a 
sullied with an unmentionable trade, { 
as every ship was foul that bore the car 
fouled so that every man of the sea cot 
tell her? Was there such a ship outsi 
lost to her harbor, lost from her seas, 
piece of filth and refuse, drifting in | 
worldly currents to the land, or was il 
shape of the night that had outlived t 
dark and stayed into the dawn? It wast 
strange to be true. I saw his ineredul 
rise over him as he listened. ey 
But it was not all Isaw. Eliphalet Gri 
was changing again as I had seen h 
change before. I could almost fancy 
visible hands were changing him. Again 
was looking younger, unhealthy, unna 
rally young. Again his mouth was a mot 
of violence. A new light had sprung into’ 
eyes, unregenerate and wild. I wish so 
man of God could have seen him then, 
he was a curious sight. If there was lat 
evil, if there was original sin, it had 1 
up within him. He raised his right arm. 
was gaunt. His hand was old, but it § 
seemed very strong. 
“‘Open the shutters,” he said to Capt 
Murdock. ‘‘Open them up and let me set 
Captain Murdock’s fingers were fu 
bling clumsily with the bolts. I remem! 
the yellow glare of the lamps on Eliphal¢ 
face, and then he was beside Murdock 
the window, and we were behind him 
though we had been drawn there by wl 
“You clumsy swab!” cried Elipha! 
Greer. ‘Take your hands away.” ~ 
And he flung back the shutters hims 
and the whole room changed, and we 
changed with it. The yellow light was 8 
with its softness and its warmth, and ° 
gray light of early morning took its ple 
It seemed to turn us all to gray, shac 0 
and cold. It made Eliphalet Greers 
gray and old again, and only his eyes see! 
unchanged as he stared into the dawn. 
(Continued on Page 100) — Z 
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What the retail merchant 


means to you 


PX A, 


£8 hare 


RRMCo 


eR ay RUST 


ee: 


REFRIGERATORS 


Because ARMCO Ingot Iron is 
commercially pure, dense, and pos- 
sesses a velvety surface to which 
enamel adheres closely, manufac- 
turers of the best enameled products 
use it as a base for enameled re- 
frigerators, table tops and kitchen 
sinks, 


STOVES 


Alternating heating and cooling put 
Severe service tests on sheet metal 
used in stoves: ARMCO Ingot 
Iron has been found to have unusu- 
ally long life and is used in ovens 
and other sheet metal parts of the 
better grades of stoves. 


WASHING 
MACHINES 


Because of its purity and rust-resist- 
ing qualities, manufacturers of 
washing machines, tubs, pails and 
other galvanized household articles 
use ARMCO Ingot Iron. 


Did you ever stop to think how important is 
the work of the retailer? He is an extremely 
essential factor in our economic structure. 


To serve you best, the retailer is a dili- 
gent student of world-wide market affairs. 


He knows where to go to get the best. He 


has a keen sense of values that enables 
him to protect his customers’ interests. 


Deeply conscious of the fact that his 
success is determined by his ability to sat- 
isfy human wants and desires, the mer- 
chant is constant in his effort to have in 
his store what you want when you want it. 


Nearby is a merchant who sells stoves, 
refrigerators, table tops, washing ma- 
chines, and many other products made of 
sheet metal. On these articles is a blue and 


ARMC 


TRADE MARK 


gold Armco label—the assurance that the 
product is made of Armco Ingot Iron. 


Many years of service have proved 
Armco Ingot Iron a durable, long-last- 
ing iron—the best money can buy. 


Whenever you buy anything made 
wholly or partly of sheet metal, ask: ‘Is 
it made of Armco Ingot Iron?” 


If the merchant answers ‘“‘Yes”’ and 
points to the blue Armco label, you may 
buy with absolute confidence. He has 
bought only the best—that he may sell 
only the best. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL CO. 


MIDDLETOWN OHIO 
(EXPORT) 


THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO , CABLE ADDRESS—ARMCO 


INGOT IRON 


Commercially Pure 


Every day more and more people are making sure of 
enduring household articles by asking this question. 


>IT MADE OF ARMCO INGOT IRON? 
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YANSHIN 


Resear 


No matter how badly they’re 
faded, you can instantly restore 
bright, sma@th, clean color by 
just shining them with Dyan- 
shine. 


Restores the color 
Conceals the scufts 
Preserves the leather 
and shines the shoes. 


50 Shines ~50 cents 


BARTON'S 


G.U 


DOUBLE SERVICE SHOE POLISH 


Send for 
Dyanshine’s 
Famous Dry 
Dauber Dem- ef 


onstrator. 


“Barton MANUFACTURING Co., 
WACO, TEXAS 
Please send me FREE a “Dry Dauber Demon- 
strator.” . 


I want to see for myself the ease, the economy, the 
quality of a DYANSHINE shine, 


Send me the color checked below: 


[Jptack SOWA BROWN SN 
eNAME _ be Tt fake poke 
STREET 2 

iT ESTATE 


Copyright 1924, Barton Mfg. Co, 
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| the sound that was coming from her hatches . 
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(Continued from Page 98) 

The whole world was gray outside, dreary 
and harsh from its struggle with the dark, 
and silent with the reality of early light. 
His wharf, his warehouses were standing 
out from the thin mist of the river. The 
water itself was hidden, but the ships were 
there, strange airy shapes, riding in the 
clouds of mist, as they always rode at dawn. 
Yes, it all comes back to me, the damp 
planking of the wharf, and the white piles 
and the dripping roofs and the trees by the 
street on the water front. At the head of 
the wharf was a group of men looking out 
to sea, but it is all only a part of a memory 
formed from a hasty glance, for I was look- 
ing, we all were looking, out beyond the 
sand spits that guard the river mouth. 

Perhaps a mile out toward the dawn 
where the sky was growing bright was a 
ship stark against the sky. She was a brig, 
but her masts were raked far back, and her 
bow was like a sea bird’s beak, sharp and 
trim. Her hull was black, and her sails, 
even her topsails were set, but not a sail 
was drawing. Yet as we watched they 
drew. For an instant she bent under the 
cloud of canvas, delicate and beautiful. 
Every rope of her went taut, but almost 
as soon as she went in motion her head 
moved to the wind. She trembled like a 
wounded bird, stopped, and her sails began 
to shake again. I could almost fancy I 
could hear the noise they made. 

“There!” cried Captain Murdock. “Do 
you believe me now? And look at her 
water line. She’s filled clear full.” 

“‘Yes,” said Eliphalet. “I believe you 
nowses 9° 

But he did not move from the window, he 
continued to look at the ship. The tide 
was taking her in and she seemed to strug- 
gle against it, catching at the wind and 
losing it again. There she was, a fast ship 


' such as Eliphalet liked to buy, but I knew 


what she was. Her speed betrayed her, and 
the rake of her masts that gave her speed. 
If I had not known I might have thought 
she was a pretty sight, but now the thought 
of her turned me sick, for I seemed to hear 


and to smell the stench that filled her deck. 

She was coming ashore. She would be 
beached in half an hour. If there was ever 
retribution, it was there. Everything Eli- 
phalet Greer had striven to hide was coming 
ashore. All the talk and whispers about 
him were coming true. His sin itself was 
coming to meet him under those un- 
trimmed sails. And Eliphalet was at the 
window, watching. 

“There’s no one at the helm,” he said. 

“Didn’t I say her crew has left her?” 


| cried Captain Murdockimpatiently. ‘“‘They 


all went out in boats. But what does that 
all matter? There’s the ship you ordered 
built. There she’s coming home. What’ll 
we do if her papers are aboard? What’ll we 
do anyway? Won’t you say something? 
Won’t you do something but look?” 

Eliphalet still stared out at the ship that 
was drifting in, leaning his head forward, 
drawing his brows together the better to 
see, and I knew that everything around 
him was going. His money would mean 
nothing, once that ship came in. His name 
would mean nothing, or his reputation at 
the banks. I knew he could never escape 
the evidence she brought, and he must 
have known it too. Then he asked a ques- 
tion, though I think he knew the answer. 

“It’s MacDonald’s ship,’”’ he said. “He 
knew his orders. What brought him in like 
this? Why should he want to ruin me? He 
was paid enough.” 

In the silence that followed Eliphalet 
turned from the window toward Richard 
Parton. 

“You ought to know, Eliphalet,” Parton 
said. ‘“‘Why have I been here waiting?”’ 

I expected anything to happen then from 
the look on Eliphalet’s face, but though his 
lips moved he did not speak. 

“Did you think I came back here for 
nothing?’”’ demanded Richard Parton. ‘I 
said I’d see you done for. Do you remem- 
ber the money you left, when you left me 
behind? It took half of it to turn the trick. 
What made you keep on men I used to 
know? MacDonald cared for me as much as 
you, and he’d do anything for money.” 

Richard Parton’s voice grew louder. 

“They’ll know your writing, Eliphalet. 
He’s left every scrap of it right on the cabin 
table. It cost five thousand extra dollars to 
make him do that, every letter you told 
him to burn, every order. Everyone will 
know why you sent Murdock to Africa 
twice a year. Everyone will know what 
your drafts are for on London. Oh, yes, 
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we’re even now! How does it feel to be high 
and dry? How does it feel to see your world 
break down? How does it feel to hear it 
going the way you smashed down mine?” 

I only understood half of what he said. 
Though many have thought differently, 
I never knew the devious ways Eliphalet 
once trod. I was only there to see the cli- 
max of something that had been growing 
through the years. The rest of it lay be- 
tween them both, and neither of them told. 

But Eliphalet knew. It was all spread 
before him. The walls were written with it. 
He knew he was ruined then. I saw him 
change with the knowledge. Yet I never 
expected he would take it as he did. It has 
always seemed to me that somewhere, 
mixed with all his roguery and his wicked- 
ness, there was a certain greatness that 
surmounted all the rest, and a greatness 
that belonged with a better man. 

“Richard,” he said, ‘‘we’re even now. 
You couldn’t have done less.” 

There was no anger in him when he said 
it. Rather he spoke with a sort of sym- 
pathy, which Richard Parton seemed to 
understand. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘‘we’re even now.” 

There was a pause and Eliphalet turned 
to the window again and looked out at the 
sea—and that was all there was of Richard 
Parton’s strange revenge. Perhaps they 
had both of them seen too much to have it 
move them. Perhaps it had the irony of all 
accomplishment. They both seemed to 
accept it without triumph and without 
rancor. 

It was Prudence who broke the silence. 
She had stood looking on with Murdock 
and with me. Somehow something in those 
two made us all loath to speak, for the time 
seemed only theirs, to be disturbed by no 
one else. But Prudence stepped beside Eli- 
phalet and took his hand in hers. 

“T’m sorry,” she said; ‘‘you know I’m 
sorry.” 

Eliphalet cleared his throat. “There’s 
nothing to be sorry for,”’ he said. 

“What’s sorrow got to do with it?”’ Cap- 
tain Murdock blurted out suddenly. “To 
hell with sorrow. What are we going to do? 
The revenue man will be aboard her. We 
can’t be staying here.” 

Captain Murdock’s words awoke Elipha- 
let from his reverie. 

“Who are those men on the wharf?” he 
asked. 

“For the Felicity,’ said Captain Mur- 
dock. ‘‘ Waiting to go aboard.” 

Eliphalet Greer nodded, and once more 
glanced quickly out the window. 

“Take this key,’”’ he said, fingering his 
gold watch chain; ‘‘open the desk in the 
room across the hall, take the money out of 
it and bring it here; and you’ll find a pair 
of pistols in the second drawer.” 

Richard Parton started. Eliphalet was 
tossing his cloak over his shoulders. 

“Charles,” said Eliphalet Greer, “‘you 
came once to see me go. I’m going now. 
You came to see me pay. You’ve seen me 


ay. 

“‘Bliphalet,’’ said Richard Parton, “what 
are you going to do?” 

And neither seemed to think the ques- 
tion odd or out of place. 

“Do you think I’ll stay here,’’ replied 
Eliphalet Greer, ‘‘when there’s seaway and 
a ship to get aboard of? There’s the Felic- 
ity, dropped in midstream. I'll put her 
crew to rights once I get aboard, and the 
wind’s fair to tack against the tide.” 

Richard Parton gave a low exclamation. 
If I had not known, I might have thought 
they were friends. Every trace of bitter- 
ness seemed to fall from them with Eli- 
phalet’s answer. Another feeling had taken 
its place. They both were gazing out the 
window, both their faces were tense, like 
gamblers’ faces, with some new excitement. 
It was a strange thing, but they did not 
think itstrange. Unconsciously each seemed 
to accept it. 

Captain Murdock’s mouth was open. 
His eyes were round and glassy. 

“B’gad!” he muttered softly and with a 
reverential wonder. ‘‘B’gad, you're still 
a man!” 

“Get out the boat and get the men in 
it,”’ replied Eliphalet Greer. ‘‘We haven’t 
time to talk!” 

He was going, and I think he was glad to 
go. He surely showed no sorrow, now that 
his hour was there. He picked up the ledger 
from the table and tucked it beneath his 
arm. He picked up his beaver hat and set 
it on his head. It was hard to believe that 
he was going, going forever, for he hardly 
looked about him. He might as well have 
been going out to his countinghouse instead 
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of out of our lives. It was hard to reme 
that he was a ruined man, fleeiz 
thief in the night. For always, al 
think of him then, he has a stran 
magnificence and something of t 
ness of agreaterman. At least he 
fortune quietly, without a word and 
a struggle, and I know of no har 
to do. 
He was playing, and he kney 
would end. He was going down a 
had no turning. He was going to m 
end which all men of violence meet, 
the inevitable end which he had o 
friendless, hated, without a shred 
Did his sorrow come later, I wo 
some later time on the deck be 
stars, did his face grow taut with 
Sometimes I hope it did not, for he 
unhappiness enough. Little as I ha 
thank him for, I like to think of hi 
ing out to sea without remorse and wit 
regret. 
Yes, he was going. He had t 
toward us. 
“Prudence,” he said, ‘‘there’s no | 
for you to feel so.” ‘ 
And I saw that she was erying, < 
he bent toward her, very tall ar 
I had often thought his black clot 
sinister aspect, but they had not 
““Good-by, Charles,” he said; 
forget me sometime.” 
But he was wrong. I have nev 
ten him. He is always behind my 
He said nothing more. There 


And then a strange thing happ 
last I have to tell, and I cannot ex 
any more than the rest. I say we: 
stood watching, but it was only fora 
ment. And then Richard Parto: 
and then I heard him in the hall, and 
I heard his voice. . 2 

“Eliphalet!’’ he was calling. “Elip 
Greer!”? His voice was discordant, 
Eliphalet did not answer. . | 

And then I remember I was at the 
dow looking out at the wharf, and 
dence was standing beside me, and shi 
was crying, but I only remembered it; 
ward. For I was filled with a single: 
then. I wanted to see him go. en 
him. Both the wharf and the stree 
playing before me. I saw him as het 
the corner. 

“Look!” } 

It was Prudence. Her hand w 


And then I saw why she had erie 
Eliphalet Greer was not alone. Ri 
Parton was walking at his side. j 

“They’re going out together.” 

They were. They were vl 
side. I could not believe it at first. 
were talking. I wish I knew what 
were saying, for they were not speak 
anger. They were walking down they 
a tall gaunt figure in black and a 
one in a faded blue coat. 4 

I could not believe they were goin; 
they were. They were going tog 
They were walking together to the | 
where the small boats were tied. _ 
Eliphalet go down it, and Richard F 
follow. Yes, they had gone down, ont 
the other. How can I tell what I 
them there? How can anyone tell? 
are only shadows in my life. The 
like shadows and they went like 

A small boat had slipped out fro 
wharf, out toward the open sea, and! 
last time I saw them. For me, wey 
out then into something vaster the 
sea. But I could see them. Even whel) 
pointed toward the bar I could see 
The oars rose and fell like the beatin 
pendulum. They were moving stral 
the blunt-nosed brig that was pulling| 
anchor chain. Murdock was in th 
and then there were the men. I nev! 
them again. The Felicity is back, 
one has ever heard where those two! 
or where they finally came to rest. | 

“Yes.”’ It was her voice again, very 
and quiet, and I felt her hand m 
“They’re going out together.” 

And that was the last I saw of then 
me, their story was over then. A tui) 
come in the road, but our roa 
stretched forward. I had turned 1 
window, and my shoulders blocke 
harbor from her sight, but I think 
both forgotten the harbor then. . 
were not the only ones who were g0! 
together. if 

(THE END) | 
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e.oher inheritance, and it grew and grew 
imagination into a glittering place in- 
| What jolly talk there’d be! What 
sy ness! These people would know and 
¢he pictures she had known and loved, 
easures of the galleries where she had 
al.d with her father, who had taught 
sr) patiently of all the great artists. 
/ would know the opera, the orchestras, 
» dependent on canned music and the 
|—yery minor—musicians such as 
on small-town circuits. They would 
10 the plays, too, and all the great mod- 
nm ople. What a feast it would be! She 
ag un for just that sort of talk— 
arng for it! There had been so much of 
zing the people her father and mother 
e in Paris and London and in Rome. 
sp nscience reminded her that there had 
eja little of it in Durbin. Kim knew a 
bit about such things, but from read- 
x, ot from contact; and that, Genevieve 
jd er conscience severely, was not in the 
as she same thing. 
Iivas a long day’s journey to New York 
sn Durbin, and she arrived in a hot and 

4 twilight full of dust and dirt and 
e( impatient fretted people who bumped 
x it of the way without a word of apol- 
-y Dog days in a big city have a horrible 
| on its manners, never too good. But 
sn rieve finally got a taxicab and crossed 
snstation to station, and achieved the 
xi'for the Long Island town near which 
ae George—and Mabel—Anderson 
T »night fell softly and the air grew cooler 

ashe was through the tunnel and had 
ss] the factories and the shabby fringe 
bildings on the east side of the river. 
ethe cabbagy-onion truck-garden odors 
Tit pleasant change from car smoke, and 
e1 little they, too, were left behind anda 
r salt tang of the sea, refreshing as a 
aiht of cold water, came in little fra- 
a1 whiffs to tantalize and cheer. Pres- 
tl these became more frequent, and 
he at last her station was called she 
eped out into a heavenly blue night with 
e slicious ocean air encircling her. She 
ouht she could hear the beat of the 
avi, but she had no time to listen for 
e1 a competent, deferential chauffeur 
as efore her. 
“iss Talant, for Mrs. Anderson’s?”’ 
2zced. “The car is over here, miss.” 
H had her cape, her little bag, her bag- 
gizhecks all before she knew it and was 
hing her round the station into a 
msine. 
“rs. Anderson told me to say that she 
as ery sorry not to meet you, miss; but 
el. was a dinner party.” 
H did not say where and Genevieve did 
ot sk. In that car, gilt fitted, lighted, 
X's in its vase, cushions that cunningly 
p rted the knees, the elbows, the back 
jst the right spots, it mattered very 
tlto Genevieve whether Mabel met her 
it. She leaned back and closed her 
eis the car eased out through the light 
jatn traffic and gathered speed as they 
asid through the town. 

‘2 road was marvelous. The great 
gh thrown ahead showed it white and 
m¢ch before them, and big trees arched 
veit. All the sweet smells of the dewy, 

roadside came to Genevieve, and a 
an of honeysuckle reminded her involun- 
ari of Durbin. They seemed to be going 
i again, away from the sea. 

* some twenty minutes they drove 
hu and then wheeled in deftly through 
ig gates of wrought iron hung between 
hai ve stone pillars, with a little lodge of 
0} at one side. More trees, and open 
pas of lawn and garden, and at last the 
ou: looming huge and dark. 

e chauffeur opened the door of the car 
icyent with her up the steps and into the 
vic hall. There was no one in sight, but 
‘a moment an elderly stout man in 
a clothes appeared from a door at the 


} 


“his is Mabel’s cousin, I am sure,” he 
ai( holding out a welcoming hand. “I’m 

e\ge Anderson, and very happy to see 
9 Sorry I couldn’t go to meet you, but 
h along-distance call just when. I ought 
0 ve been starting. Mabel had a dinner 
an@ridge on. She’ll be late, for she’s with 
a Dich of fiends. Are you very tired? Do 
Ol\vant to go to bed at once?’’ 


he spoke he rang a bell, and another 
far more elegant, entered the hall. 
AS butler. 
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PUDDLE CK 


(Continued from Page 13) 


‘Have one of the maids take Miss Talant 
to her room and make her very comforta- 
ble, Pearse,” said Mr. Anderson. ‘‘She’ll 
want a bite to eat, of course. Now will you 
have a tray upstairs, or do you feel like 
coming down and talking for a while to a 
dull old chap?” 

“T’ll come down,” said Genevieve, ‘‘un- 
less you are busy with something.”’ 

George Anderson gave a hoarse chuckle. 

“Busy playing solitaire. Go along up 
and take your hat off. I’ll order you some 
supper down here.” 

Genevieve decided that she liked George 
Anderson. She followed Pearse upstairs 
and was delivered over to a maid of severe 
impersonal efficiency, whose attentions were 
almost embarrassing. The room into which 
she was taken was larger than the largest 
best parlor in Durbin, beautifully done in 
old French walnut, with hangings and bed 
covers of Toile de Jouy. Beyond was a 
bathroom of pale green marble and silver, 
with monogrammed towels and bath sheets, 
and a plate-glass shower inclosure. Gene- 
vieve gave up her baggage keys and at 
once hastened to wash her face and hands 
and smooth her hair. The maid brushed 
her—it was all Genevieve would let her do. 
She was glad to escape downstairs from the 
girl’s sharp eyes and insistent service. 

‘*She’ll die when she sees the darns in 
my stockings,” thought Genevieve humor- 


~ ously as she hurried down the wide-curving 


shallow stairs. 

George Anderson was waiting for her. 

“T had ’em put it in the breakfast room; 
the dining room’s such a gloomy barn. 
Never did like this Italian junk Mabel’s got 
in there. My theory is that the Italians got 
their vendetta habit after sitting on their 
native chairs and eating off their refectory 
tables. Don’t blame ’em.” 

He chuckled again as they passed through 
the dining room, which might have come 
direct from a doge’s palace. 

The breakfast room was the last word in 
smart sophisticated yellow lacquer, with 
flowers, ferns and fountain to create the il- 
lusion of rusticity. Long French windows 
opened on the garden so that the room 
seemed part of out-of-doors. Genevieve 
looked about her with delight that was un- 
feigned. The princess was at home, and 
Pearse, coming in with a supper of ex- 
quisite deliciousness, might have been the 
chamberlain of her court, with such supreme 
dignity did he serve her. 

“Gimme some o’ that fish mousse, 
Pearse,” commanded George. “It looks 
rather tasty.” 

Pearse laid another plate with a proud 
gesture that lent grace even to the “gimme.” 

“Have a good trip?’’ asked George. 
“Rotten travelin’ in weather like this.” 

“T didn’t mind it. And I mind it less 
now that I’m here.’”’ Genevieve smiled at 
him. ‘This is a gorgeous house.” 

“Too big—costs too much to run. 
Mabel’s deviled to death with the servants. 
My father built it in the old days when 
servants were servants and not a lot of 
autocrats. We live here all the year now; 
‘keep a little apartment at a hotel in town 
and go in twice or three times a week for 
the opera or the theater.” 

Genevieve was tasting the mousse with 
rapture. Mrs. Davis was a good cook, but 
in her flossiest moments she had never 
dared to try anything like this. At mention 
of the opera, however, Genevieve forgot the 
mousse. ‘‘Oh, do you go to the opera every 
week?” she cried longingly. 

“Not if I can help it—puts my feet to 
sleep, specially the German stuff. Makes 
me numb from the knees down. And all the 
singers, except one or two, are such Per- 
cherons. Best thing about the opera is that 
you do hear all the scandal. Everybody 
that comes into the box has something to 
tell about somebody else, and before they’re 
fairly out of earshot, in pops their last vic- 
tim with a racy bit on them.” 

George chuckled his wheezy chuckle 
twice at the thought. 

Somewhat dashed by George’s musical 
tastes, Genevieve resumed her supper. 
After the mousse came a salad, and then a 
bit of molded cream with little cakes com- 
pounded by genius. George had some of 
these, too, eating with an emphasis that was 
just a trifle too pronounced. Perhaps he 
felt Genevieve’s unspoken comment, for he 
explained: 

“T do enjoy my food. Hating’s my fa- 
vorite indoor sport; about the only one left 
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to me, by gad. Well, now I dare say you’d 
like to go to bed. Mabel won’t be back till 
two or three probably.” 

The efficient maid was waiting for Gen- 
evieve in the upper hall, apparently ex- 
pecting to put her to bed. As Genevieve 
declined this attention and dismissed her, 
she asked, ‘What time will you have your 
tray, miss?”’ 

In Durbin, Genevieve rose at seven 
promptly, sometimes earlier. But now— 
she reverted joyfully to the old lazy Con- 
tinental days. 

“Half past nine,’ she ordered with a 
thrill. 

Breakfast in bed, at half past nine! Oh, 
bliss! 

Alone in her room, she examined its ap- 
pointments one by one. They were, she 
decided, perfect. There was a noiseless 
clock with a muffled strike, a desk with 
crested paper in a tooled-leather case, and 
a little card that told when the mails went 
out and arrived, and actually there were 
pens that would write and a filled inkwell! 
Also pencils and memo pads and postage 
stamps! 

An old French box on the dresser held 
every possible sort of pins at one end, pow- 
der and rouge in the middle, and a complete 
sewing kit at the other end. Genevieve 
noted with pleasure that her own brushes 
and shoehorn and such like articles did not 
shame the room. They were relics from the 
old days, tortoise shell monogrammed in 
gold. The maid, who had laid them out in 
order, couldn’t sniff at those, even if she did 
sniff at Genevieve’s Durbin clothes, which 
were all unpacked and neatly put away. 
The bed had been opened, nightgown and 
negligee placed across the foot of it, and 
slippers at the side. 

On the bedside table were reading lamp, 
cigarettes, matches, water bottle and glass, 
and two or three books. The bed had three 
pillows, one soft, one hard, and one little 
tuck-away, all of finest lace-edged mono- 
grammed linen. The linen sheets were 
monogrammed, and so were the feather- 
light rosy blankets. Genevieve looked at 
all these things with doting pleasure. This— 
this was something like! And when she 
went into the bathroom to gloat over its 
charms, she observed crystal bottles of 
vinaigre de toilette and perfumed bath tab- 
lets as well as such practical details as 
tooth paste, soap, cold cream and bath 


powder, all ready to her hand. Mabel | 


might be a bridge fiend, but she certainly 
knew how things should be done. 

Genevieve sank to sleep and dreamed of 
sailing in a golden boat over a sea of attar 
of roses. She enjoyed it very much, except 
that she had a vague feeling that she had 
promised Kim to take him along, and that 
he was standing on shore looking after her 
reproachfully. But she didn’t bother to sail 
back, even so. It was a splendid dream— 
except for that vague memory of Kim—and 
when she woke, rested and refreshed, and 
gazed sleepily at the rosy light drifting in 
through the taffeta undercurtains, she 
could have laughed aloud for sheer irre- 
sponsible pleasure. 

Again the maid appeared, to open the cur- 
tains, run her bath and scent it with ver- 
vain. It seemed that she had been assigned 
by Mabel to personal service on the guest. 
And then came the breakfast tray. Gen- 
evieve recalled hearing one of her mother’s 
friends say that a breakfast tray in a great 
house was the supreme test of its manage- 
ment. ; 

In that case Mabel’s worth as a house- 
hold executive was proved. Amusingly, the 
china, the decoration of the tray, repeated 
the flower in the paneled walls. The cloth 
and napkin were convent work. The hot 
dishes were hot—even the toast! The 
fruit was iced. Each tiny detail had been 
remembered, and, final touch, there was an 
airy spray of ruffled rosy sweet peas in a 
erystal thread of a vase. 

Presently came again the ubiquitous 
maid—by this time Genevieve had discov- 
ered that her name was Emma. Emma 
brought all Genevieve’s pressable clothes 
neatly pressed, all her shoes cleaned and 
polished within an inch of their lives. And 


she desired to help Genevieve dress for the | 


morning—and should she do her hair? 


There was something about Emma’s | 


appraising eyes that irked Genevieve a 

trifle. It was rather like being a goldfish to 

have this cool starched creature looking in 
(Continued on Page 105) 
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“Wherever men depend 


most’ 
BE 


You should use Si- 
monds files because 
oftheir teeth—their 
sharpness and their 
hardness. 


If you would have good 
cutting tools worthy of 
the task you assign to 
them, say SILMONDS 
to your dealer. The Si- 
monds organization has 
been producing cutting 
edges of tempered steel 
since 1832. You may be 
certain that a tool bear- 
ing the Simonds name 
is RIGHT—in ma- 
terials —in design —in 
workmanship. But be 
sure to pronounce the 


name SIMONDS. 


SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL COMPANY 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
“The Saw Makers” Established 1832 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


: fees ounced ADP ye les 
VSe_FILES KNIVES STEEL 
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~ Vote! — 


T the November election, you will vote. You can’t avoid 
You will go to the polls and declare your honest opinion | 

the political issues involved, or you will stay away from the po 
and cast a silent vote against continuance of a democratic for | 
of government. : 


The obligation to vote was laid on you by the men whose bleel 
ing feet made red the snows of Valley Forge. Many of them gare 
their lives to win freedom; can you refuse just one day to preser¢ 
it? Is it worth so little to you to live under the Stars and Stripe 
to be secure in your home and business, to worship God in yo 
own way, to have full share in governing the land? 


From the time of King John down, too many men have light . 
neglected the vote as if it were merely a right ora privilege. 
the main it is neither. The vote is a duty of citizenship ini 
democracy, and unless all of us recognize that duty, and faithful 
perform it, we subject ourselves to the danger of control 

by a selfish and self-seeking few. 


This should be the year of the biggest vote the United 
States has ever seen. Help to make it so. 


From 1888 to 1912, the votefor President This is the first national election in our intelligence to the utmost, and call 


of the United States increased at the which complete universal suffrage will for our keenest vigilance. Voting is our 
rate of about 600,000 ballots every four be effective in the United States. If the privilege, our obligation—perhaps even 
years. In 1916 it reached 18,528,743 votes, fidelity of women to civic duty equals our burden. But it is also our most 
an increase of 3,497,574 in four years. their devotion to home and family, 


effective weapon. Short of serious 
their vote should equal the vote of 


In 1920, with women voting in many illness, no excuse for failing to vote 
States, the total vote was 26,705,346; but the men and the total should exceed can pass muster. Whether Election 
large as that figure was, it was disap- 50,000,000. Day brings heat or cold, rain or 
pointing, since the men who might The task before the people of the United shine, calm or blizzard, get to the 
have voted numbered 27,661,880, and States—men and women—is to make polls and vote! 

the women numbered 26,759,952—a democracy secure and to keep it secure. 

total of 54,421,832. That will take all our strength, will tax HALEY FISKE, President. 
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‘(Continued from Page 103) 
every five minutes. But she re- 

idl herself that it was luxury. 

‘J. always do my hair and dress my- 

she told Emma amiably. “Just keep 

*J ngs in order for me; that will be all 
ire ” 


na was disappointed but acquiescent. 
sy was no camaraderie about Emma. 
_ eve could not picture herself calling 
vy he backstairs gayly to Emma, as she 
Mrs. Davis’ hired girl, to find out 
atime it was and how soon breakfast 
ibe ready. No, Emma was a trained 
yet, and as such had had all expectation 
ling her employers human beings 
‘nl out of her. But before leaving she 
5¢ ed the fact that Mrs. Anderson would 
din at half past eleven and would meet 
ss ‘alant on the terrace. 
aitering down, therefore, a few min- 
slefore eleven, Genevieve found time 
o. about her. The house was admirably 
. There was the vaulted hall of the 
hpefore, and she now saw that it held 
as-es of English oak, enlivened by great 
yjand jars of fresh flowers. The dining 
-was not so austere, but quite as im- 
sre, seen by daylight. There was a 
-, with books to its very top, and a 
ieiry living room, casement windows, 
santo the garden, admirably done in 
5i.an furniture, chintz, family portraits 
1 \e usual range of bibelots in bronzes 
1, pottery, ivory, crystal, lacquer. 
qsevieve walked about, purring. This 
sine way to live! Nothing stodgy, 
hg dull, nothing unbeautiful. In the 
s she saw her own slim self, and her 
) ek of white crépe—it was her best in 
a—fitted admirably into the picture. 
1e was where she belonged at last! 
séind lovely things to delight the mind 
J lucate the soul! Her long thirst for 
owas slaked, she felt a spirit released. 
Aljstained murmuring voice, betoken- 
telephone conversation somewhere 
ar recalled Mabel to her mind. She 
med down the hall and out on the 
2, the famous Anderson terrace photo- 
ad by every country-home magazine 
a in the world. Mabel was there, 
s Genevieve had surmised, telephon- 
She nodded and went on: 
lyou give him milk, Florrie, he’ll get 
ri;. Police-dog puppies simply mustn’t 
‘nilk. Of course, they lick up castor oil 
oly and seem to like it, but it’s trouble- 
nm Just the puppy biscuit and cereal 
‘ell-cooked vegetables. Heavens, no 
’a! I don’t care what your man says.” 
ievieve perched herself on cushioned 
1: and enjoyed the view. Low hills, 
green, misted, gently rounding, 
ehed away before her, and beyond 
51 she felt, though she could not see, the 
es, But Mabel was putting down the 
| i She advanced and kissed Genevieve 


{ y- 

“m so glad to see you, dear. Did you 
‘a hard trip? And did Emma take 
r care of you?” She did not wait for 
swer, but went on, a frown coming on 
rassaged brow: ‘I’m so furious with 
sce this morning. It wasn’t your fault; 
cirse you didn’t know; but George had 
ae wait on you last night, and he was 


he l engaged him. George knew it per- 
ct, and yet he let me in for all this 
ole, I don’t know if Pearse will stay or 
ot nd he’s so good. My dear, he makes 
re cup in a way no butler I’ve ever 
Ever so many people will snap him 
, ad he knows it. I’ve had to go on my 
né: to him.” 
is explained Pearse’s martyred look 
ist\ight! And his superb restrained dig- 
f Genevieve grinned to herself as she 
4 4 lt. 
‘he first thing,” said Mabel, babbling 
, 18 to order you something to wear. 
get at that immediately. I’m having 
qd ner for you tonight. No use in wasting 
Thiute. Besides, Andy Barton might go 
ff *) Europe; he was talking about it. 
‘+N morning we’ll go over to the club for 
ers, and we'll pick George up—he’s 
olig there—for lunch, and I’ll just tele- 
h)e to a woman I know in town about 
'0| clothes, a shopper, and I must say one 
n¢; word to Pearse. I’ve given the day’s 
M's. Won’t you run out and see my 
ai2n, dear, while I’m busy? I’ve had 
SO many prizes at the flower show.” 
mtly Genevieve went. She felt a 
out of breath, as if she had been run- 
1 hard to keep up with Mabel. 


i and cheered her. It had 
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been laid out by a master hand. Vistas of 
sward, glimpses of silver fountains, three 
stone steps down to a round lilied pool half 
shadowed, half in sunshine, roses climbing 
over high walls, ordered borders of deli- 
cately harmonized flowers, a little winding, 
singing stream, clever accents of dark ever- 
greens—it made a paradise. Four silent 
overalled slaves were laboring there. There 
was no doubt that this magic beauty was 
achieved by wholly material means. Gene- 
vieve spoke to the head gardener, a dour 
Scot with a grievance. 

“‘ Aye, it’s bonny,”’ he said in response to 
her compliments. “It should be. Six men 
I have to keep it going, and I should have 
eight, what with the cutting garden below, 
and the vegetables.’ He sighed. “I’ve 
tell’t the madam and I’ve tell’t Mr. Ander- 
son they canna expect me to compete with 
the big estates; but they winna listen, and 
if there’s no blue ribbons at the flower show, 
vera hlack they look at me, though they 
don’t know if it’s for tulips or larkspurs.” 

Genevieve wandered back to the house, 
slightly dashed. The modus operandi of 
beauty spoiled it. The bed of roses wasn’t 
a bed of roses, but a highly trained com- 
petitive object, a sort of flower race horse. 

Mabel was just ready and a haughty 
Pearse announced the car. Once on its 
artful cushions, Genevieve gave herself up 
to more listening. 

“T think it’s all right with Pearse,’’ Ma- 
bel confided. “I hope so. If you knew 
what I endure from servants, my dear, 
you’d wonder that my hair isn’t white. We 
have to have twenty, inside, not counting 
the gardener’s men and the three chauffeurs 
and the garage man. George leaves them 
all to me to manage, which is most unfair. 
They’re always complaining, exacting and 
getting offended with one another. Pearse 
and the cook, fortunately, are friends. You 
know, if your cook and butler can’t get 
along, you simply have to let one or the 
other of them go!’’ She jumped to another 
topic. “I’ve sent Emma up to town with 
one of your frocks and orders to get you 
what you need. Ready-made models are 
so good you won’t have to order things 
especially.” 

“Mabel, it’s awfully sweet of you, but I 
don’t like to accept it. I’ve some money, 
you know; I’m not a pauper. I’ve saved a 
little out of my salary and there’s still a 
hundred or so left from father.” 

Mabel dismissed her with a little gleam 
of affection that Genevieve had not sus- 
pected. 

“My dear child,” she said, “I’ve no chil- 
dren of my own, and for this visit I want 
you to be exactly like my own daughter. 
There’s no giving or accepting between us. 
You’re not to think of the clothes again, 
except to wear and enjoy them. I rebuke 
myself a thousand times that I ever let you 
go off into that wretched little town and do 
that wretched work; but somehow life flies 
by me, and I forget things, and things get 
crowded out. I hadn’t seen you since you 
were a very little child, you know, and you 
weren’t at all clear to me, so when your let- 
ter came and I was off in Alaska, I—well, I 
just let one more thing sHp by. But I’ve 
always had it in mind to hunt you up, 
and so—you see. Now, don’t deny me this 
pleasure. I want you to dress and dance 
and have a lovely time, and marry Andy 
Barton, and live happy ever after.” 

Something fine and precious flickered 
across her worn, hard face, and she patted 
Genevieve’s hand. 

“You know,” she went on, ‘‘you’re well 
worth it. How you managed such a com- 
plexion and such a figure grubbing away in 
that terrible little hole a 

“Tt isn’t a terrible little hole, really,” 
said Genevieve, ‘‘though it must have 
seemed so to you. And, Mabel dear, I 
thank you from the bottom of my heart, 
and I won’t be proud and sensitive about 
the clothes, and I’ll try to do everything 
you expect of me. And I can’t tell you how 

I feel about it. If you’ll just imagine your- 
self in my place, why, you'll know.” 

So the drive ended on anote of sentiment, 
and they entered the country club very 
companionably. It transpired that Mabel 
was having a tennis lesson from the profes- 
sional; there was something the matter 
with her net play that she wished corrected. 
Would Genevieve play? She’d see if she 
couldn’t get her into a mixed doubles. 
Genevieve was doubtful of the quality of 
her tennis in this highly technical atmos- 
phere, so she elected to wait in the shade, 
where she could see the courts. 

Mabel sat her down with an alluring little 
blue-eyed creature named Mrs. Ollivant. 
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Genevieve grasped that she was the 
daughter-in-law of the Cyrus Ollivant, Sr., 
who had given the gallery of Italian primi- 
tives to the Metropolitan, and she turned 
to her eagerly. Now she would learn some- 
thing about that Fra Angelico first-hand! 

But young Mrs. Ollivant had nothing to 
say about Fra Angelico. 

_ “He gave them away because he was so’ 
sick of paying insurance on them,” she said, 
and went on to tell of the thing that was 
making her life a burden at the moment. <1 
simply cannot get cigarettes with tips that 
match my lipstick,”’ she grumbled prettily. 
““They’re either. too cerise or too purple or 
off the tone some way.’”’ She drew out a 
case of black enamel and displayed the 
offending articles. ‘‘Look, isn’t that fright- 
ful?’”’ She held one of the carmine tips near 
her lips and demanded Genevieve’s sym- 
pathy. 

Other women and a few men drifted up 
and were introduced. The conversation 
ranged on golf, tennis, riding, dogs, and 
among the mothers of the party, girls’ and 
boys’ schools. There was a spirited discus- 
sion as to whether the assistant master of 
the local hunt was or was not a gentleman, 
and what should be done about him. 

Genevieve had time to look at them all 
critically. The women were massaged and 
manicured and made up with an art that 
was really an art. They were dressed with 
a delusive simplicity. The men were mostly 
sunburned, though with a tendency to 
paunchiness among the older ones. But the 
observer was struck with one thing. 

“How restless they all are!’’ she thought. 
“They don’t seem exactly unhappy; but 
they’re not satisfied. They all want some- 
thing they haven’t got.” 

After forty minutes or so Mabel came 
back, and the group began drifting away. 
Genevieve had an odd sense of their un- 
reality; she had made no mental contact 
with any one of them. They were just pol- 
ished and pretty talking automata, their 
thoughts running in the same groove, their 
range of interests and their ideas the same. 

“See you at the beach this afternoon,” 
was the good-by word of each. 

George appeared for luncheon, with a 
stray man, a gaunt and gray Mr. Haines, 
who had been with him at golf all morning. 
They ate delicious food on a breeze-swept 
high veranda that overlooked the links. 
Mabel, like many of the other women at 
the tables round about, had nothing but 
orange juice, dry toast, spinach. 

“You'll be doing it, too, in a few years,” 
she warned Genevieve. ‘Hips are the bane 
of every woman’s life; hips and that awful 
thickening of the diaphragm that stamps 
you middle-aged just as much as the lump 
at the back of your neck.” 

George and Mr. Haines talked of the 
morning’s game, played it over stroke by 
stroke, until Genevieve wondered at their 
memories. Mabel marshaled them away 
from the table promptly. 

‘Will you telephone for one of the other 
cars, George,” she asked, “‘or shall I drop 
you at home? We’re going to Parhampton 
to Susie Jessup’s fair. I promised her I’d 
go. And we’ll be at the beach for tea.” 

George declined to be hurried over his 
after-luncheon cigar and said he would tele- 
phone for another car. Whereupon Mabel, 
picking up young Mrs. Ollivant and a Mrs. 
Temple, started on the twenty-five miles 
for the fair. 

The three women—Genevieve again was 
a mere listener—complained bitterly of 
Susie Jessup’s’ selfishness in making them 
come to her fair. 

““We miss all bridge this afternoon,” said 
Mabel. ‘‘We’ll be back just in time for a 
dip, and then rush home for dinner.” 

“T wouldn’t go,” said Mrs. Temple, “but 
she won’t do a thing for my own pet char- 
ity unless I go to her fair. I offered to send 
her a check, but she wants the crowd, so 
that the press photographers will get good 
pictures and all the papers will say what a 
mob there was. Susie’s clever.” 

“Well, I’m not going to buy anything,” 
declared Mrs. Ollivant. “I’m a pauper. 
I’m not going to spend a cent. I’m so hor- 
ribly in debt now I daren’t be anything but 
pleasant to my husband. Can you im- 
agine!”’ 

The others laughed. ‘‘You’re always in 
debt, Evelyn—you’re always stony. But 
you don’t stop spending.” 

“Of course not. I daren’t. I have to 
keep on, specially at the shops where I owe 
the most. If I didn’t they’d all be down on 
me in a moment.” 

The talk turned to matters of dress and 
then to flesh reducing. It seemed that if 
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you could only stand on your head you’d 
never be fat. And there was a woman, oh, 
such a wonderful creature, who had a new 
system of massage, absolutely new. Fright- 
fully expensive, of course, but effective. 
Mrs. Ollivant and Mabel carefully wrote 
down the name and address of this paragon. 

It occurred to Genevieve as they arrived 
at the fair that for three women of wealth 
and opportunity they were enormously 
concerned with trivialities. But she put 
the thought away from her. The fair was 
imminent, with ballyhoos, hot dogs, hurdy- 
gurdies, toy balloons, peanut roasters and 
insistent saleswomen. It was—Genevieve 
could not help seeing—very much like the 
street carnivals of Durbin. 

Cameramen snapped at the four as they 
got out of the car, and Mrs. Ollivant posed 
separately, showing her pretty teeth in a 
charming smile. Then they plunged into 
the mélange and made a quick, and so far as 
Mabel and Mrs. Temple were concerned, a 
costly tour. 

In the car again, Mabel looked ruefully 
into her purse. 

“At least I’ve done my duty,” she said. 
“But I’ve not a penny left, actually.” 

““What’s Mrs. Jessup’s fair for?’’ asked 
Genevieve, roused to curiosity concerning 
the object of so much stressful effort, so 
much expense. 

“T’mreally not sure,”’ said Mabel vaguely. 
“Do you know, Evelyn?” 

Mrs. Ollivant thought it was for a home 
for babies somewhere, and Mrs. Temple 
was equally certain that it was for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. “Anyway 
it’s something very good or Susie wouldn’t 
take it up. She’s very practical, Susie, and 
she knows that the appeal must be sound 
or she could never make a go of it.” 

To which philosophy Genevieve could 
say nothing. It seemed final. 

In due course they arrived at the Beach 
Club, rushed to their bathhouses and got 
into bathing suits. The scene was charm- 
ing. The little crescent of golden sand was 
backed by the low-spreading, gray-shingled 
clubhouse. The verandas and the terraces 
and the beach itself all held many tea tables 
and gay beach umbrellas to shade them. 
Women and men—women mostly—in 
sports clothes and in bathing suits, lounged 
here, and the surf pounded an obbligato for 
their chatter. 

“We'll have our dip and then tea,” said 
Mabel. ‘And there’s Andy Barton out on 
the float. How lucky!” 

They swam out, and for the first time 
since her arrival Genevieve felt perfectly 
happy. The cold salt water was a powerful 
cordial, and she reached the float glowing, 
intensely alive, ready to laugh with pleas- 
ure. No more propitious moment could 
have been found for meeting Andrew Bar- 
ton; and he, after appraising her figure and 
her legs, was pleased to be ever so little 
impressed. Genevieve saw a youngish man 
with a slightly undershot jaw, hair thinned 
over a high forehead and the coldest gray 
eyes in the world. But Genevieve’s rosy 
piquancy warmed those eyes a trifle. 

“Don’t rush off,” he begged. “ Why the 
hurry?” 

“T can’t waste time talking when I can 
swim. I’ve lived inland for five years,”’ 
said Genevieve, and dived in again. 

She swam on out toward the farther float, 
but did not land on it, just turned on her 
back and floated, with her hands under her 
neck, staring up at the cloudless sky, pale 
under the rigors of the late afternoon sun. 
This was bliss! Memories of days at San 
Sebastian before the King of Spain made 
it the fashion, of excursions to the Lido and 
the blue Vesuvian bay crowded in on her, 
half sweet, half sad. When Mabel waved 
to her to come out for tea she was sorry to 


Andrew Barton was on the sand by the 
tea table, and by the quirk of Mabel’s 
mouth Genevieve knew she was pleased. 
But there was not time to talk. They hur- 
ried through their tea, dressed hastily and 
sought the motor. It was late. Even so, 
Andrew Barton was at the door to help 
them into their car. 

“T’ll see you at dinner this evening,” he 
said to Genevieve. Then to Mabel, plain- 
tively, “You're going to let me sit by Miss 
Talant. Don’t shove me off among the 
dowagers as you usually do.” 

“Aha!” said Mabel as they drove away, 
alone this time, Mrs. Temple and Mrs. 
Ollivant having been met by their own cars. 
“That was very well done, Genevieve— 
that not stopping to talk to him on the 
float. He hasn’t had anything like that 
said to him for years. He wants to marry, 
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to have a son to inherit the estate, but girls 
have run after him until he’s gun-shy. He 
has so much money that it’s almost vul- 
gar—and it’s not new money. His grand- 
father made it, and then his father, and 
Andy himself’s an awfully good business 
man.” 

“What does he do?” asked Genevieve. 

She had not enjoyed the way he had 
looked her over. It gave her a strange un- 
dressed sensation. 

“Nothing but look after the estate, in- 
vestments and all that. Don’t be too stand- 
offish with him, but just enough. And 
now’—she became preoccupied—‘‘you 
don’t mind, do you, if I run through my 
mail and make memos of things to be 
done?” 

She dragged out a parcel of letters and 
papers and went feverishly to work as the 
motor flew along, scribbling notes on the 
margins and in a tiny book. Genevieve 
leaned back and forgot her in the delicious 
languor that comes after a sea bath. Pres- 
ently she opened her eyes and became 


aware of the exceeding beauty of the coun-. 


try they were going through. Green hills 
wooed the eyes, the road curved round 
about engagingly under trees or along 
splendid country-house properties. 

“Tt’s all so lovely, how can you miss it?” 
she said to Mabel, and then—‘‘what are 
you doing anyway?’”’ 

Mabel did not look up. 

“Every moment counts, you know, my 
dear. There’s such endless detail in run- 
ning a big place. I had to give up my ken- 
nels; they were really too much. Of course 
I have a secretary—you haven’t met her 
yet—but even so, I have to keep my eye on 
my engagement book and plan everything, 
and I’m old-fashioned enough to want to 
read my own letters. I even write some of 
them. But it all takes time, and I do most 
of that sort of thing when I’m in the car.” 

George was waiting for them when they 
arrived; George and a quiet, middle-aged 
woman, who was Miss Sawyer, the secre- 
tary. Mabel turned over to her the mass of 
correspondence and disappeared to the 
telephone. George looked after them a 
little wistfully. 

“Come walk in the garden for a while,” 
he said. ‘Mabel will be on the phone till 
it’s time to dress for dinner. Had a good 
time today?”’ 

“The swimming was wonderful.” 

“Ha—something else wasn’t so good! 
What was the matter?” 

She evaded him. 

“Nothing, of course. It’s all strange to 
me yet, and I’m trying to learn every- 
one’s name so I won’t make stupid mis- 
takes.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter if you know their 
names or not. Just say Mrs. Blah-blah— 
she’ll be too intent on something else to 
hear you.” 

“What have you been doing since lunch?” 
asked Genevieve. “Why didn’t you come 
to the beach?”’ 

“Sort of fed up with the beach. I’ve 
been looking over some horses a fella’s 
brought on from the West, and then I 
watched polo practice a while.” 

He drooled on amiably about the polo 
players and their mounts, mentioned with 
anger the assistant master of the hunt— 
who was no gentleman—and Genevieve 
walked beside him in the garden twilight, 
not hearing a word. Somehow she was 
thinking of Kimberley West—he would 
adore this garden. Every bit of his spare 
time he devoted to his sister’s garden, and 
it was a marvel, for Durbin, but it would 
be nothing at all here. Perhaps it was 
better Kim shouldn’t see this. 

The placated Pearse summoned them 
within. 

“Mrs. Anderson wishes to say that it is 
time to dress for dinner, and she is in Miss 
Talant’s room and desires to see her.’ 

“Our master’s voice,” said George with 
a grimace, as they hurried in obediently. 

Mabel was indeed in Genevieve’s room. 
So were some twenty boxes and a wild litter 
of hats and gowns and shoes and lingerie of 
all varieties and colors. Emma had again 
proved title to her efficiency. Like Britannia 
ruling the waves, she now stood in the 
midst of this froth and unerringly selected 
such things as Mabel called for. 

“Let me see the dinner dresses,’’ was the 
last command. 

Emma brought out three and Mabel 
stabbed them with her criticism. 

“The red one’s too garish. The lace on 
the white one is poor. The peach chiffon 
will do. Miss Talant will wear that to- 
night. Take the two others back tomorrow 
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and bring two more—no, three more. Soft 
colors, better lace, and very, very young.” 

Emma whisked away the débris and 
helped Genevieve with the peach chiffon. 
It was young enough, a wisp of softest 
color, a blue-and-silver flower on the shoul- 
der. There were peach silk stockings and 
blue-and-silver slippers. A little coquettish 
band of silver tissue for the hair, diamente. 
Genevieve looked sixteen and felt able to 
deal with a thousand Andy Bartons. 

“Norouge,”’ said Mabel. ‘Think of being 
able to do without it! And no color on the 
lips. Powder your nose, that’s all, and no 
more than will take off the shine. Now I 
must go and get into my own frock.” 

The dinner, for sixteen, became a kaleido- 
scope of color and sound to Genevieve’s 
unaccustomed eyes and ears. The only 
fixed points were the two cold gray eyes of 
Andrew Barton, which remained near to 
Genevieve, regarding her intently. For the 
rest, the women, greatly unclothed,. deter- 
minedly animated; the men circulating 
thirstily about the cocktail tray, all seemed 
to her as unreal as figures in a tapestry. 
She listened avidly to their talk, and found 
that again it was of horses and riding, of 
golf, of tennis, of dogs. The assistant 
master of the hunt was up again, and the 
great scheme of extending the local bridle 
path. The question of reliable bootleggers 
held the entire table for some time. Also 
the price of Scotch and Bacardi. 

Then she found that Andrew Barton was 
telling her a story. It was all about his own 
personal golf. In former years, it seemed, 
he had been very good, shooting as low as 
seventy-three, runner-up in various tourna- 
ments, and the like. But now, through 
some unforeseen disaster, his golf had lapsed. 
He had gone down to one hundred and 
worse! He had gone to Walter Hagen and 
he had said, ‘‘ Walter, don’t tell me how to 
play golf; I know how to do that, but tell 
me what is the matter with my game.” 
And Walter Hagen had said that it was his 
right shoulder—that he was letting his 
right shoulder drop forward, ever so little, 
mind you, but just enough to spoil his 
swing. And now, by the most patient and 
wearisome practice, he was shooting about 
ninety, but it was doubtful if he would ever 
get down to his former seventy-three. All 
this with many ramifications and reports of 
what his friends had said, and what he had 
said to them, and about another fellow he 
knew who had exactly the same experience, 
and what the club pro had said, and so on 
and so forth. It seemed to be a great 
tragedy, ,and Genevieve listened to it as 
sympathetically as she could, and made the 
answers and exclamations that she judged 
he would find agreeable. And his cold gray 
eyes softened more and more as she did so. 
Mabel, looking at them from her end of the 
table, smiled with satisfaction. 

After dinner there was a little interval of 
coffee and cognac before bridge, and Gene- 
vieve sat among the women in the drawing- 
room and absorbed wisdom. She learned 
that the ugliest place on a woman’s body is 
where the underarm joins the shoulder in 
the back, and wondered why it should be 
displayed with “such excessive frankness. 
She learned that cigarette holders had 
utterly gone out and were used only by 
amateur smokers, and that all womankind 
is divided into those who carry matches 
and those who don’t. She learned that 
everyone present was working, and work- 
ing hard, usually with a teacher, to perfect 
herself at some form of sports, even as 
Mabel at tennis. She learned that a cook 
gets a hundred and fifty a month and a 
butler as much or more, and that the serv- 
ants’ hall requires five meals a day. And 
finally, as the men appeared and the tables 
were set out, she learned the face of the 
typical bridge fiend. 

Even in Durbin they played bridge; but 
as Genevieve saw the way in which the 
guests closed down on the tables and the 
professional way they went at it, she prayed 
to the god of luck that her own skill at cards 
might suffice. She was frightened. This 
was not amusement; it was gambling, and 
gambling with a keen, relentless set of gam- 
blers. She concentrated on the game and 
the god of luck proved kind. She held good 
cards and when the scores were counted she 
had won sixty dollars. The money stung 
her fingers, but she realized that she couldn’t 
hand it back. 

“Tl give it to charity,” she thought. 
“No, I'll put it in the yawning treasury of 
the Town Players.” 

And then she realized with a queer pang 
that she might never direct the Town 
Players again. 
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She was so tired that she fairly ree] 
to bed. What a day! Andrew RB, 
telling her that she was a good little by 
and was she coming to the beach t¢ 
row ?—that was her last waking recolle 
She was asleep before Emma had ra 
peach dress hung up and the cy 
drawn. : 

The morning brought her an odd ge 
strain, almost of fatigue. Even the 
breakfast tray failed to banish it, and, 
tray was a letter from Kim; only q 
letter, with clippings from the local e 
telling the Durbin news. But one ser 
in the letter caused Genevieve to smi 
to brighten. It was: 2 

“Miss De Lancey may be a ver 
woman, but she’s not so easy to look aj 
nice as our Miss Talant, one of ne 
school boys told me today—and h 
seen the lady, I am forced to agre ‘a 

“As soon as I know what clothes 
quire for the day, miss,” said Emma, 
lay them out and then go into tov 
ee the dresses Mrs. Anderson ( 
ike,” 

It brought her back to the pn 
Emma’s reminder. | 

“But I don’t know what I’ll requi 
day, Emma,” objected Genevieve, — 

“No, miss. Then I’ll just ask Mrs. A 
son’s maid, if you’ll excuse me.” —_ 

She came back in a few minutes 

“Cotton morning dress; crépe ¢ 
for luncheon and bridge; sports 4 
afternoon—I think you’re going 
tennis tournament, miss—and dinn 
But I’ll be back by then.” 

More bridge! Genevieve thought 
sixty dollars and sighed. Playing <¢ 
money when you can’t afford to | 
don’t want to win is a ghastly 
She came downstairs slowly. Aso} 
before, she found Mabel at the ter 
phone, Miss Sawyer beside her. — 

“T’m late this morning,” sai 
apologetically. ‘I haven’t given t 
orders yet. We’ve a lovely day k 
dear; you'll enjoy it. Rita Wille 
big luncheon and bridge, and the 
take a look at the tennis tourname 
we go to the beach, and Claire 
making up a party—not a big 
twelve—for the dinner dance at t 
try club, and she wants you. It’ 
younger set, so George and I are 
very fortunately, as we had a d 
with the Bradys. Claire is havi 
Barton for you—he actually ask 
You know, I’m clairvoyant ab 
things, and I knew from the mo 
laid my eyes on you that you we 
girl for Andy. By the way, I’vej 
arranging for golf lessons for you ¢ 
Field Club. You’re to go on 
Thursdays and Saturdays, at ele 
glanced at her watch. “It’s tim 
started now, dear. Run along and 
the car wait for you. It’ll only — 
at first.” oe 

There seemed to be nothing to dc 
go. On the way to the Field Club ( 
vieve decided that Mabel had chosen 
because Andrew Barton was such an al 
golfer. She sighed. She didn’t want to 
golf. Nothing, to quote the imm 
Bunker Bean, could have been of less 
sequence to Genevieve than golf. Bu 
was caught up in the wheel of Mabel’ 
the whirling, resistless wheel that set 
to rush them all, Mabel, George, 
friends, everyone in all this set, round 
round, restlessly and endlessly, and it 
same groove, getting nowhere. _ 

When she came back from her hour's 
with the relentless pro, it was time to! 
and go to Mrs. Willard’s. The hot 
bridge was another lesson in concentri 
and self-control, for she had a flighty, 
ner, and if she had not held exceptio! 
good cards she would have lost heavily 
it was, she won alittle. Mabel filled 
with women who were also going on ti 
tennis tournament, and Genevieve hal 
chance to speak to her alone, either thi 
later at the beach, but on the way | 
she managed it, after they’d droppe 
last guest. 5 

“Do I have to play bridge and ! 
Mabel dear?” she asked, in a small ap, 
ing voice. “Does everyone?” 

Mabel looked at her in amazement. 

“Everyone plays bridge, of course) 
you didn’t you’d be asked nowhere 
you’d have nothing to do. Why, how W 
you fill your time?”’ 

“But I don’t want to fill it. 
loaf and enjoy this heavenly co 
your house and look at the people.’ 

(Continued on Page 110) 
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1 you realize to what an extent motor power is affected 
jternal friction in some tires, and how such tires actually re- 
othe free-rolling of the car, you get some idea of what must 
ting place inside of the tires themselves—terrific straining 
dwrenching, cords rubbing against cords, wearing out! 


ij this inside wear that causes in tires the excessive 
eial friction that eats up motor power. 


u, the greater motor power, demonstrated with General 
equipment in the above tests, is due to the fact that 
s\ have less internal friction, consequently less internal 


wear. This explains to 
users the extended mileage 
they receive. 


It also explains how the 
General Cord users have 
for years been able to run 
successfully with 30% to 
40% less air than the 
standard pressures for- 
merly recommended. 


Coasted 1,998 Feet 


GENER 


CORD 


It is the General Cord’s 


Explaining longer tire wear 
and low-pressure advantages 


greater freedom from internal friction under all conditions of 
service—and the fact that this advantage is gained without 
sacrifice of any essential in proper construction—that enables 
it to stand up and deliver the big mileage. 


Without this mileage in the tire itself there would be no true 
economy in its motor power and gasoline saving advantages. 
It is the combination of all three of these outstanding 
features in General Cords, all types and sizes, that gives you 
a practical way to judge and compare the real value in tires. 


Government ‘Tests 


The Government Bureau of Standards at Washington has 
made exhaustive tests of tires manufactured by 35 companies. 
Their book, issued September, 1923, fully explains the variations 
in rolling-resistance demonstrated in General’s actual road tests 
of tires. Read the following extracts from their book: 


“The outstanding feature brought out by these dyna- 
mometer tests is the wide variation in the power loss of 
different makes of tires. ..... the greater part of the 
power loss must occur in the carcass of the tire—the loss 
in the tread represents only a small part of the total loss 
in the tire.’’ 


‘“‘There is no question but that the 
uniformity of cordconstruction..... 
in tires Eand Fis a factor which makes 
them stand out far below the aver- 
age in power loss.’’ 


Any distributor of the General Cord will 
gladly show you the photographs in the 
Bureau of Standards book. He will also 
show you cut-down sections of the General 
tire, which you will readily recognize from 
the examples shown in the Bureau of 
Standards book representing the tires that 
made the best records in their test. This 
will show you just why there is less internal 
friction in the General Cord and therefore 
less rolling-resistance—more power and 
less gasoline consumption—longer wear in 
the tire itself and better ability to run with 
low pressure. Upon request an official copy 
of this book will be sent free of charge by 
The General Tire and Rubber Company. 


THE GENERAL TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO 
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Get’er 
Hot and 


Keep’er 
Hot 


with the 


Allen Shutter Front 


There’s the slogan that tells you how 
to bring out the real POWER in your 
motor. 

A cool motor is a poor motor; costly 
to operate, inefficient in action. You 
must get it hot quickly, bring it right 
up to 190° F., and keep it there if you 
would get the most out of your car. 
The constantly warm motor vaporizes 
the gas instantly, minimizes loss in 
wear and tear by reason of crankcase 
oil dilution, greatly retards formation 
of carbon, and gives you real POWER. 
Control of radiation is absolutely es- 
sential—you have it with the Allen 
Shutter Front. The full opening and 
perfect mechanical construction give 
perfect control from the dash at all 
times. 


“a 
ig 


Complete 
Ford Special *12 


No complicated working parts to get out of or- 
der—hand control—not an automatic. Easily 
installed—beautiful in design and finish. Buy 
the Allen Shutter Front today from your ac- 
cessory dealer or service station. 


Distributors 

Wetmore-Savage Company, Boston, Mass. 
Geo. W. Nock Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
James Martin, New York, N. Y. 
Elin Auto Supply Co., Newark, N. J. 
Fiske Automotive Supply Co., Albany, N. Y. 
Syracuse Watson Stabilator Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
H. D. Taylor Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Baltimore Hub Wheel & Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Foster Auto Supply Co., Denver, Colo. 
Northern Automotive Supply Co., Bay City, Mich. 
Dyke Motor Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Shadbolt & Boyd Iron Co., Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Kelley-How-Thomson Co., Duluth, Minn. 
Minneapolis Iron Store Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Farrell AutoSupply Company, Inc., Brooklyn,N.Y. 

Write for interesting facts on crankcase 

oil dilution and why you need a Shut- 

ter. Mention make of car. 


Sole Manufacturers 


The Allen Auto Specialty Company 


16 West 61st Street 2015 Michigan Avenue 
New York Chicago 


GChe ALLEN 
SHUTTER FRONT 
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(Continued from Page 106) 

“But you can’t do that; it’s the mark of 
the outsider. You must do as everyone 
does. Of course, if you don’t enjoy golf, 
there’s tennis. And—oh, yes, you must 
have some riding lessons. I forgot to men- 
tion that this morning.” 

“But why, Mabel, why? Why do you 
all rush around so, and work so hard, and 
make a point of going everywhere and doing 
everything? Everyone looks so worn and 


| so restless. And when you’ve everything 


to make life pleasant with, why toil at it 
so?” 

“It’s simply because you’re unaccus- 
tomed to it that you feel that way. We 
don’t toil at it, my dear child. But no one 
wants to be out of things, and if you begin 
to decline invitations and not go about— 
why, good heavens, you might as well be 
dead!” 

It was hopeless to explain to Mabel, that 
was certain. And perhaps Mabel was right. 
Perhaps she, Genevieve, had lived in dull 
little Durbin so long that she was com- 
pletely out of touch with the way people— 
the people to whom she belonged—actually 
lived. Genevieve tried to convince herself 
of this. But these hurried, cluttered days 
that held nothing but sports and ecards 
and the slightest of personal contacts— 
well, they weren’t at all what she had ex- 
pected. 

There was an entirely new lot of people 
at dinner. Mrs. Temple had a sleek young 
man in attendance, and the bobbed and 
boisterous girl in emerald green who sat one 
from Genevieve said to the man between 
them, ‘‘ Well, Claire’s parading the little 
cake eater again. I’m going to step on him 
hard if he comes near me.”’ 

Andrew Barton sat at Genevieve’s other 
side. Their table was on the veranda with 
many others. Within were a dimly lighted 
ballroom and excellent music. Genevieve 
rushed off to dance to it after the first 
course—with Andrew, who had asked her 
somewhat perfunctorily. 

“You’re very keen on dancing, aren’t 
you?’’ he asked as they came back to the 
jellied soup. 

“T adore it. What music! And what a 
floor! Now this—this is something like. 
Don’t you enjoy it?” 

“More with you than I have for a long 
time,” he replied. ‘‘Nice to find someone 
who’s enthusiastic about something,” he 
went on. 

“Oh, but think how enthusiastic you are 


over golf,’”’ said Genevieve. 


It was an unfortunate remark. Andrew 
mistook her humor for interest. He at once 
began to detail to her the condition of his 
shoulder and how he had gone around that 
day in eighty-nine, and if it hadn’t been for 
the state of the seventh and eleventh 
greens—and so on. 

Genevieve listened, but when the man on 
the other side asked her to dance she went 
gladly. On their return he evidently circu- 
lated to the other men present that it was 
not all duty to dance with the new girl, so 
presently a man across the table asked her, 
and then another. She did not hear the end 
of Andrew’s misadventure on the eleventh 
green until dessert. All these men, she dis- 
covered, talked exactly alike, allowing for 
some slight variation in taste. It was safe 
to begin with: ‘‘Were you at the tennis 
yesterday?’’ If yes—very well, they were 
off. If no, she changed the line: ‘‘ Were 
you on the bridle path this morning?” 
These led naturally to other sports, to dogs, 
to horses, and almost invariably to the fact 
that the assistant master of the hunt was 
not a gentleman. 

“Tf I had read those veterinary books 
down in the last alcove of the library,” 
thought Genevieve wickedly, “‘what a 
brilliant person they would have thought 
me,” 
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She tried one or two of them on books, on 
politics, on music, but drew a blank each 
time. These things were not, evidently, 
prominent in their world. Where they did 
offer an opinion it was curiously cut and 
dried, conservative. 

“There isn’t a man in Durbin, from the 
preachers to the bootblack, who wouldn’t 
have had something to say about politics 
that would have been more interested and 
interesting,’ she thought with a grain of 
contempt. ‘‘Their money’s done some- 
thing queer to them, atrophied them. They 
don’t respond, their minds aren’t acquisi- 
tive, even if their hands are. Oh, heavens, 
the waste! And what they miss!’ 

“‘T’m thinking,” said Andrew Barton in 
her ear, ‘‘of having a dinner very soon—if 
I can count on your coming. I do very 
little entertaining, but I’d like you to see 
my place.” 

“My engagements are entirely in Mabel’s 
hands,”’ said Genevieve, rather shortly. 
There was a cautious condescension in his 
tone that she didn’t like. He was, she ob- 
served, trying her out, looking her over, 
but doing nothing precipitate, so that a 
retreat—should he decide she wouldn’t 
do—would not be undignified or difficult. 
She had a reprehensible wish to pinch him 
on the arm and stick her tongue out at him. 

At midnight she whirled away home— 
Emma had come for her in the car—too 
tired even to be resentful of Andrew Bar- 
ton’s assurance. But in the morning she 
told Mabel of his proposed party. 

““My dear,’ explained her cousin, actu- 
ally taking her hand off the telephone, 
“that’s the first party Andy’s given at his 
house in ages! He always uses the clubs— 
makes it more impersonal. And he said he 
wants you to see his place! Simply marvel- 
ous!’’ She gazed at Genevieve with real 
respect. 

Genevieve refrained from saying that she 
saw nothing marvelous in winning a man 
who only required a listening ear to be per- 
fectly happy. 

Miss Sawyer approached, engagement 
book in hand. 

Genevieve sighed and composed herself 
to listen. It was the former round with 
variations. Polo this afternoon, a good 
match they mustn’t miss. A riding lesson 
for Genevieve while Mabel took hers at 
tennis. A luncheon, another charity affair 
to be sandwiched in somehow—“‘I curse 
the day when they were invented,” said 
Mabel darkly. ‘‘They do break in so on 
bridge. I always make my charity parties 
into bridges, and I wish everyone would do 
the same.” Tea at the beach, a dinner. 
Someone was giving a barn dance. They 
might look in on that late, depending on 
who wanted to go on from the dinner. 

“A peaceful, restful summer day,’ said 
Genevieve as Mabel paused for breath. 

She was rewarded by a glance from Miss 
Sawyer that expressed comprehension and 
sympathy. Miss Sawyer was human. 

“Emma has riding clothes for you, dear,” 
said Mabel, turning again to the telephone. 

It was exactly two weeks to a day after 
Emma got her riding clothes for her that 
Genevieve descended from the train at 
Durbin. Kimberley West met her, and 
crowding around were a self-elected recep- 
tion committee of members of the Town 
Players, the Reading Club and their various 
parents and friends. They were all enor- 
mously pleased to see her, and they confided 
that Miss De Lancey was all right, oh, and 
awfully nice, and she tried awfully hard, 
but it wasn’t at all the same! No, not at 
all! And all the feminine members of the 
party remarked on what a lovely dress and 
hat and cape Miss Talant had on, but 
hadn’t she got thinner? And didn’t she 
look tired? 

She rode to her boarding house in Kim’s 
little snorting rattletrap. He had not said 
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much, but his eyes spoke for 
were not cold eyes, but warm a 


tious. They betrayed him as Andre 


ton’s eyes never could. 


“Tt’s heaven to have you back,” ' 


her. ‘But I thought you were 
stay a month. 
never come back at all.”’ 


Genevieve broke into lang-pent-ups) 


“T told Mabel that Miss De L: 
smallpox. She’ll never forgive me 


ing, never, and it was hideously ung 


after all she’d donefor me, but I—eo 
stand—it—another—minute! Kim 
so dull! They’re hardly adult, 
preoccupied with all the things ¢] 
dren ought to care for, horses and 
games! And they’ve loaded th 
down with so many things they ge 
enjoyment from any of them. , 
rush around like mad trying 
themselves, and they can’t becau 
thing’s settled for them! Their 
settled it! They work like galley 
keep up the life their money re 
them. And they know what th 
they know what they think, 
what they’re going to do, with mii 
tions, for the rest of their lives! T 
ants have a better time. They ; 
servants of their servants.” 

“They don’t have to struggle, 
understandingly, ‘and it’s strug 
makes life worthwhile.” 

“Oh, that’s it, that’s it! id 
sure is such hard labor. And #] 
such a fuss over piffling details. O 
told me she’d put in two weeks p 
the slates for her terrace so that 
just the right soft tan gray. Two. 
her only mortal life picking out 
walk on, in this interesting, amu 
world where there’s so much 
to feel, to know! 
her, she seemed to me so pitif 

“What about the men?” as 
“They were worrying me. Ne: 
me gray hair. This fellow who g 
dinner for you in the medieval 

“Oh, him! He’s allright! He. 
liked me, I think ——” 

“T know too darned well he did 

“But medieval palaces aren’t in 
And besides, I shall never be a ge 
I cannot get all wrought up over 
that a certain old man in Scotlai 
the best golf clubs in the world, 
does about six a year, and if you’v 
it doesn’t seem to me exactly like 
varius violin—no, not exactly.” — 

Kim laughed. 

“Did your medieval-palaceladsa' 

“Yes, he did.” ’ 

“And what did you say?” 

“T didn’t say anything. I did y 
did—I laughed.”’ 

Kimberley West turned and lo 
her closely. 

‘And he didn’t like it.’” 

“And I didn’t care.” - 

“Thank God for that. I’ve 
back, my dear, my dear. I’m nev 
to let you go away again.” 

“No,” said Genevieve. ‘‘No,you 
drive me away again. J’y suis, 7’ 
have discovered that I am, esse! 
puddle duck. And happiest inm 

And that was why Mrs. Da 
waiting for the return of her bo 
amazed to see Kimberley West liff 
of his rattletrap. and kiss her rig 
brazenly, on the street! 

Later in the evening he asked 
question: 


“Are you sure you won’t regret it, ( 
vieve? Isn’t there anything you regi 
She thought a moment, then lau! 


“Yes, there is. I regret terribl} 
didn’t meet the assistant mastel 
hunt. I believe he might have 
kindred soul.” 


I was afraid that: 
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EVERY LOCK 
NEEDS ITS OWN KEY 


And, so, every automobile or truck engine requires a particularly oS 
designed Carburetor for perfect operation. _ The new i 


SPECIAL STROMBERG CARBURETORS 


have been perfected and designed for each particular. automobile One oe: 
truck with such exacting care and such thorough attention to Carbi- 
retor engineering, that thousands upon thousands of motorists 
throughout the width and breadth of the world are at last enjoying 
the thrill of driving which can possibly come only through as age See 
from Carburetor trouble heretofore considered a necessary evil. . ee 


Always deeply conscious of their responsibility to the great army | ‘of igen on oe 
users, and also of the responsibility which leadership in any industry Calls cue 
forth, these SPECIAL CARBURETORS are today the latest achievement a gee 
of the Stromberg Carburetor engineers. Equipped witha Pd Grae 


SPECIAL STROMBERG CARBURETOR - 


your engine will respond to every demand ‘made. upon it, promptly - 
~~ and easily. With it, your cold motor starts and warms up easily; you will 

- obtain an instant and exhilarating | get-away; all the power your motor 

can possibly develop, is at your command; you are assured a smooth — 

and even performance from the lowest to the highest speed, and, of — 

‘utmost importance, you secure the ercatest conceivable ae & in 

- gasoline consumption. : eek 


SPECIAL STROMBERG CARBURETORS oe a 
are EASILY INSTALLED and are built with a precision which GUARANTEES SATISFACTION. 


- Prices of complete special equipments: 


Buick 36.23 aye irae Bagwe oy tee 4.00 Hudson) {330.84 ve: ae Ss ee BO te) 
Cadillac’ (eo SUAS See ee et 32.50 Jewett cesta es ee a het ge ieeh SP OO Cats cee hog 
Chandler...) ae 5s eas Dae be OO Maxwell 8s cia Se ay ae bree ee 

Chevrolet 2 Ph a he 8 19508. Nash a ae eA ee ee ee aan 
Dodge . . CO eo ae ae tet. OO Oakland | sp 8 OES a a ee eae 

Dort 555" ee ee ea ae Oldsmobile’ 00.6055 eo SCOR te TI pe 
Durant: 730.458 35 Seg ee ee ee oO Overlandsd oe ae te ere ee O70 CM OES eg ieee 


Essex. 2.0.53, 3 sc Wah ge aee 40. s He Oa eee O Reger ia as Sa ae ee 
Leis) xs Prost a Penns ic 8 Uodiaearent Oe OR Sony gs) Stair se ar ee en a ee is ates To ie es 


Gardnet 50 80 ie aN I a SO --Willys-Knight Se eT Ss aaa “619.00 Goats 


SEE YOUR DEALER or your local STROMBERG SERVICE STATION and have one — oe 
of these SPECIAL built-to-order STROMBERG CARBURETORS installed on your auto- 
mobile or truck. Or mail us your check or money order and we will send direct. ; 


Be sure to mention make and model of your automobile or truck. 


THE STROMBERG MOTOR DEVICES COMPANY 


62 East 25th Street 
CHICAGO 


ern peoples events move with such rapid- 

ity; the panorama shifts so constantly; 
the clangor made by small men so rever- 
berates; the confused discussions which once claimed to 
mark the existence of problems have so often become, upon 
examination, only echoes, idle questions requiring neither 
discussion nor settlement; the effort of neighborhoods to 
push their localisms into notice and to keep them there has 
been so persistent; the hopeless human geese of a county, 
district, state or even of a nation areso accepted as veritable 
swans of high degree—that the large issues are obscured 
and tend to hide the commanding minds upon whom, 
in the end, the world must depend for the conduct of 
its affairs. 

In addition to these elements, the comprehension of 
current history is seriously obstructed by that idol worship 
which has lately become so common. Formerly the weak- 
ness of the party, school or college; the cheap career of 
the founder or leader of a new sect or cult; the glib de- 
claimer of the day or the moment; or the latest faker 
of any class, afforded illustrations of this tendency. 
Whatever it might be, the movement was small and went 
on, in the main, within its own water-tight compartments. 
It was contemptible from any human point of view, weak- 
ening to the mind, hurtful to the growth of discretion or 
character, and productive of an indurated provincialism 
powerless to break through the affinities that had created it. 

The balance of history thus becomes inconstant, and 
there is brought into existence a brood of adventurers in- 
sistent upon the rewriting of our annals. Now some of the 
adherents of a particular form of religion seek to suppress 
a great drama; again, creeds or nationalities, unknown 
either in the struggle for political independence or in eco- 
nomic development, claim exclusive proprietorship ‘of 
something wholly foreign to their abilities and impossible 
because they were not even represented here during the 
formative period. 

Thus, taken as a whole, current history or biography, if 
it seeks to tell the real truth, finds it hard to get a hearing. 
It must dig itself out of a most discouraging mass of débris, 
to find, in many cases, that the claims of some ignoramus or 
posing declaimer, to whom the echoing noise of the day is 
as welcome as the acclaim of the years once was, make it 
difficult to overtake the falsehood, or the assumption that 
lives next door to it. This renders difficult the building of a 
foundation for an understanding of the characters who, 
behind and above everything, create or maintain the large 
conditions that enter into our life. 


[: HAS become evident that among mod- 


A Political Phenomenon 


HE difficulties thus enumerated have made me hesitate 

in the attempt to measure, in reasonable space, the 
character and services of Grover Cleveland, a man whose 
whole life and career lay so far outside the conventional. 
His was a rise that even the dullest could not ignore or neg- 
lect. Only a twelvemonth from the day that he emerged 
from obscurity, he was governor-elect of one of our greatest 
states and President-elect in another twenty-four months. 
It is no surprise that he soon became one of the wonders of 
the modern world. Nor is the surprise the greater that 
eyes, minds and study were focused upon him, or that he 
should have been the victim of a misunderstanding which 
he himself refused to dispel except so far as his acts gradu- 
ally revealed his character. 

He was a political phenomenon not only in the life of his 
time and country but in that of the world. He did not 
approach the courts of history along any road which such 
a figure might be expected to travel. Hitherto, our people 
had been accustomed to seek great characters in the places 
they had always haunted. Presidents, governors, even 
senators, members of Congress and other officials down the 
line had almost invariably started on the lowest rung of 
the shortest ladder and had never ceased to climb by one 
after another to higher reaches. Without exception, they 
proclaimed their desire and determination to rise, and in 
order to carry out their purpose used the arts of which they 
were capable. Other than Washington, exceptional in this 
as in everything, no man had become President or achieved 
a nomination or been considered for this high office without 
thinking about it, avowing an ambition for it or intriguing 
and organizing for it. They thus began when young, knew 
and announced their intentions, mobilized friends or ac- 
quired opponents or enemies. 

The men who have risen to high office are dull in story, 
mainly because it has become necessary to follow them 
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through the political bib-and-porringer period. Our people 
have had to content themselves with innumerable utter- 
ances made during callow days by youths who ought 
still to have been seeking under tutors how they might 
learn instead of presuming to teach. So when a man, de- 
void of ambition or even the thought of it, came along, one 
who had not served or sought to serve in a city council or a 
state legislature, or as judge over a minor court; had never 
become a delegate to a convention of any kind; had refused 
to go outside his own judicial district to practice law; and 
had never made a speech in any kind of meeting or 
canvass—we were naturally inclined to insist that there 
could be no such person. And yet there he was; and, quite 
naturally, we knew nothing whatever about him. When he 
showed no more desire to talk about himself than to acquire 
an ambition, or to aspire to something which he had never 
thought of or hardly imagined as having a personal interest 
for him, with one accord everybody wondered what was to 
be done with such a man. 


The Dark Horse of American Politics 


ND yet when he appeared he insisted upon doing, and 
also assumed to know. It was then found that, with all 
these peculiarities, he had not fallen from another planet, 
but was interested actually and intelligently in large human 
affairs. After all, we had not put ourselves and our fortunes 
into the hands of some ignorant and presumptuous 
amateur. To our surprise, and perhaps to his own, it was 
found that he was determined to know something about 
everything coming within his new scope; that if he did 
not know he would only act when he had learned; that he 
really believed in the achievements fundamental to the 
white race; insisted that the Constitution was something 
more than a little thing between friends; felt that the 
Christian religion was the highest development in the 
history of mankind; and that these great conceptions 
had gradually become possible because society, escaping 
from the nomadic, was based upon the idea of private 
property. 

In dealing with this man it is impossible to overempha- 
size the fact that, until within a few weeks of the end of his 
forty-fifth year, he was not only unknown as a personality 
but there was nothing to represent him even in opinion. 
There was no address on religion, politics, social life, pro- 
fessional, business or other question to indicate that he 
had an idea. There was no known letter to family, associa- 
tion or newspaper to show that he had given thought to 
anything outside his own concerns. There was no expres- 
sion of opinion on slavery, currency, the conduct of the 
Civil War, or anything else, to indicate that he had even 
associated or corresponded with men who did know these 
things or were interested in them. 

These features combined to make Grover Cleveland the 
distinctive dark horse of American politics. He did not 
discuss the present, judge the past or forecast the future. 
We only know now, from character as revealed later, not 
from profession or utterance, that he was always moved by 
a high devotion to duty in his relations to society, family 
and profession. When he finally appeared, the great world 
only knew or could know that he had been dumb and unre- 
sponsive. So far as history makes record, no other case is 
known where a man destined to bear such a large relation 
to the events of his time or to its foundations has, at a like 
mature age, started out only to emerge into a really great 
recognition which, with all limitations, carried him, almost 
at a single bound, to the highest point of power. He over- 
came his abnormal handicaps, maintained himself for a 
quarter of a century, conquered the prejudices of oppo- 
nents, commanded the general approval and left upon the 
history of his time an ineffaceable mark. 

The explanation is, of course, simple. It all comes from 
the unseen and inexplicable foundations of character. 
These must have been inherent and settled. They were 
little affected by the thing called education—so often con- 
fused with schooling—and as environment only modified 
and strengthened his qualities, it was a long time before, 
working together, they found an outlet. In the annals of 
human progress, the spectacle is often’ seen of large ability, 
or the power to render service, jumping one generation or 
more only to reappear; so, in unusual cases, like that in 
point, it comes out like the stream which has long run 
underground. 
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It may be that if it were possible to 
alyze the lives having in them the pote 
of greatness, the thing known as hig 
cess has often had to await that myster 
quantity known as opportunity. It is clear, from th 
achieved, that the more than two score and four y 
honest, unremitting effort in the quiet of life, with 
outward activity to show for it, were, after all, 
reward of good blood, excellent parts, honest in 
hard work and good will to his fellows, without displa 
aspiration or ambition, so far as the world knew or ez 
These years were the natural and necessary accompanin 
of a genius of which even its possessor had no kk 
edge or suspicion. His gifts merely enabled him te 
overflowing the reservoirs from which power was 
drawn in time of need. 

And yet, in the final result, here was this man who; 
to be caught up as by a whirlwind and thrown in 0 
complicated mass of work and duties, knowing nothir 
far as he or anybody else could divine, either in th 
practice, about the organization of government, wi 
experience in matters dealing with domestic civil ¢ 
with diplomacy, with Indians, or with armies and 
taking up not one or two of these and other interes 
each in its turn, and dealing with them as if they k 
ways fallen into the ordinary routine of his daily life 

From the earliest day that this responsibility wa 
upon him he never seemed to be troubled about th 
or filling of vacancies in the public service—a 
had to take account of the multiplied features in: 
party patronage in nearly fifty states and 
divided into hundreds of congressional districts. 
matters he could have no friends and was constantl 
rounded by possible enemies. He had somehow te 
cile a motley mass of senators and representatives 
mob of committeemen, representing together an 
hopeless mixture of motives and demands. What 
assistance he had, wherever he might turn, he had 
with strangers, bearing in mind that every act done, e 
appointment made, every opinion expressed, was 
and not that of another. It is no wonder that h 
work eighteen hours a day, and the only surprise ) 
was able sufficiently to master these infinite details a 
permit government to go on at all. 


His Courage in Making Decisions 


if DO not believe that any consideration personal t 
self, to friend or group, to party or interest, how: 

they may have been, however strong or insistent, 
the remotest influence upon his action when the 
bility was laid upon him. If an action was right and ne 
sary, if it accorded with approved principles and $0 
policies, he would do it if an executive act or sign it if] 
sented in the form of a bill; but if it did not square 
this conception, he would veto it, even if loud party ela’ 
or the individual nearest him was known to favor it. 
There are great numbers of men, for the most part 
meaning as things go, who ask first how a thing ¢ 
sibly be done, and then whether it is politic, 0 
profitable, or will help a person, a group or a party 
hurting themselves. After these questions have be 
discussed and answered, they may perhaps inqui 
or timidly, whether it ought to be done. With Cl 
the first question and the last, both directly and in 
mind, in a business or political conference, wa 
right?’’ Let this be once determined affirmatively 
that was the end. 3 
Illustrating this attitude, when the tariff polic 
be formulated in the annual message of 1887, he 
conference a half dozen or so of the leaders of 
As they were men who had a right to be heard, 
cussed the matter in all its bearings. He insis 
obedience to the principles entering into party d 
personal promises, the course proposed was ine\ 
right. But one after another emphasized the 
argument: Ml 
“You and your party are now in power and ano! 
tion is approaching. You personally, and we 
lowers and friends, have been invested with autho 
waiting, by merely going slow, we may be able to’ 
principles into policies; the conditions are all in ov 
Why, therefore, should we raise any unnecessary 

tions? We may not only imperil the presidency 
weaken ourselves in the Senate and lose the House 
why take chances?”’ ae 
(Continued on Page 117) 

a 


lontinued from Page 112) 
> stock arguments that, leading 
}se, could enter into account were 
i, the participants iy dedi await- 
swer. It came in the form of both 
ration and a question: 
e listened carefully to everything 
said, and, in my own mind, have 
pad, as keenly as my powers will 
the course proper under all the 
4/s. I have only again to ask, Is it 


ily from every adviser was, “It is.” 
s|ied the discussion by the declara- 
ien if it is right, come what may, 
dit.’ . 

me idea and method were em- 
his decision about the silver dec- 
of February, 1891. No interest, 
spublic, was pushing for a decision 
«; but he recognized in a dim way 
sountry was asking him to become 
te for renomination and reélection 
that he did not want; in order that 
luld not be the remotest excuse for 
j/standing, he wrote the twenty-line 
wich, with the average man, would 
aint political suicide. The silver ad- 
sere maddened, while close friends 
iy sulking and discouraged, con- 
at it was the beginning of the end. 
nethod was repeated time after 
the five-cent-fare veto; in the 
liter; on the bond issues; in the 
a/strike; in the Venezuela message; 
snsion vetoes; in the extension, 
it was deemed unseemly rapidity, 
eril-service regulations; in his ad- 
f the Australian ballot; in his 
4 o attend the funeral of Rutherford 
y; in practically every movement 
is ten years of outstanding re- 
b ty where a difference upon a pol- 
u arise within a party. This ob- 
> evotion to principle applied dis- 
to things to be done. Ina dispute 
nn he was far less assertive, always 
21 that, outside judicial places, he 
¢itrol appointees by his own will 
ower lodged in him, only insisting 
woever was chosen, he should be 
n abjection to sound policies. 

him, duty was not a dull routine to 
med by running in arut. He be- 
conserving what was good; but a 
;, to make effective appeal, must 
h Each act must stand by itself. 
of responsibility was live and real; 
e'ito play every day and hour. One 
niise did not have any bearing upon 
i) to be reached in another, however 
i! resemblance might seem. Each 
an dealt with a different man; it 
i/o a separate crime, offense or 
gon, unlike any other that could 
e did not give this extra time in 
\pose or make believe that he was 
saething; that and every other act 
(1 his attention because it was his 
end to it and nobody else could. 


I 


dependence of Action 


hill attachment to details, he had a 
yeiatred for the exercise of the little 
S| appointment and the attentions 
b rb the time and energy of so many 
n ffice. He absolutely loathed pat- 
®, 1 Spite of the fact that probably no 
nour history has had to use it so 
ely. Whatever authority was con- 
von him by law, he viewed it as 
ir his exercise as a public duty, 
4a ee tuisite or at the bidding of 
a7 else. 
0 ething needed to be done, he did 
a|to find or make a sentiment in its 
» proceeded to do it and let public 
snake its cue from him. In this way 
a) 1a new Navy; repealed the Silver- 
a Act; made merit the standard for 
niients whether his own party liked 
ho resisted to the last—and success- 
sar as he was concerned—the effort 
the country into war with Spain; 
é-ral troops to Illinois and Colorado 
st'1e protest of their governors; and, 
d, id practically every other positive 
} Career. 
oF sometimes talk about Roosevelt 
= /anama, when Cleveland, acting 
neral laws, had set the fashion of 
\etically everything without man- 
ough not without the most careful 
to both law and morals. Though 
va ‘not a deep student of political 
$0 iy—what he had learned he knew 
(2 of his favorite admirations was 
<e'letter to the sheriffs of Bristol, 
4, In that noble protest against 
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instructions and popular dictation, he as- 
serted his liberty and independence, at the 
expense of defeat and misunderstanding 
and with the reward of enduring fame. 

For these reasons, and because he was 
governed by a conscience firm to rigidity, 
he had no sympathy with popular cries. 
Quack remedies never misled him for a 
moment, nor did their authors get a sympa- 
thetic hearing or any share of the power 
that inured in his office. He paid still less 
attention to the clamor of the sensational 
newspaper, feeling sure that, based upon 
the idle rumor of the morning, the truth of 
the afternoon or tomorrow would kill it. 
He had a rooted suspicion of the men whose 
life and opinions reflected the last word 
they heard or read, always comparing them 
with the juryman or country squire whose 
law was taken from the last and noisest plea 
made by a frothy lawyer. Thus he did not 
contemplate any surrender to crazes; move- 
ments, however formidable outwardly, were 
powerless to carry him off his feet; and no 
hysteria could lay hold of him. 


Faith in the People 


This does not mean that he had no en- 
thusiasms. They existed in plenty, strong 
and persistent. His religion, his high stand- 
ard of honor, his devotion to the family, to 
free institutions, to law and order and to 
friends, were all deep feelings. He was 
sometimes sentimental almost to weakness, 
but, in general, it found its outlet in the safe, 
the useful, the real. His imagination was 
keen; but it was reined by the practical, 
where the field for its operation had much 
wider scope than in the fantastic or the 
impossible. He was never radical, but al- 
ways liberal; his devotion to the thing 
called progress did not carry him into any 
attachment for change for its own sake or 
create a conservatism represented only by 
the brake or obstruction. Without even 
the smallest desire to draw temporary ap- 
plause from the public, he would only act 
when convinced that it was for the general 
good. 

Nothing could convince him that he had 
been chosen to be governor or president of a 
party. He could not imagine a Democratic 
tariff, or a Republican standard of value, or 
anything that was fractional or representa- 
tive of a part. As an effect of this con- 
sistent, unvarying attitude upon great ques- 
tions, he was able to rebuke demagogy and 
ignorance more consistently and efficiently 
than any President since Washington; and 
while the mountebanks and clowns of poli- 
tics, and those vulgar ringmasters known 
by the modern name of boss, had their little 
day and ceased to be, he had the high merit 
of refusing to surrender to them or their 
methods. 

If by any chance he had now and then to 
give way, if he seemed to temporize upon 
some man distasteful to him, he made it a 
ruleso to exercise this power as to strengthen 
principles and honest policies. 

. He was little inclined to take what the 
speculator would call a flyer in destiny. 
He had a strong, overmastering faith in the 
will and capacity of the American people, 
when informed, to meet and accept whatever 
responsibility might honestly be thrown 
upon them. He accepted the eagle as the 
national bird, but was little impressed with 
the common idea that its only function, its 
sole duty, was to scream. As he had not 
been brought up in the atmosphere of talk, 
he could not get away from the old-fashioned 
notion that work was the first duty of man. 
Distrustful of agitation, by both nature 
and training, he always believed that the 
American people had a license to protect 
themselves even from themselves; and be- 
cause of this feeling he did not think it 
necessary, every time an emergency arose, 
to go off and enact a new and special assort- 
ment of laws. 

Perhaps no man in all our varied life has 
had a stronger devotion to the common 
law, which, to his mind, was rather a natural 
than an artificial structure, something easily 
expansible in accordance with its name and 
history. 

In 1885 the time had come when, if old- 
time ideals and traditions were to be saved 
and preserved, a comprehensive change in 
men and methods was imperative. Four 
years of unrelenting Civil War had been 
followed by twenty years of partisanship, 
distrust, misunderstanding and hatred, 
combined with the use of reconstruction and 
all the powers of government for question- 
able, often bad purposes. At times consid- 
erably more than half the white population 
had been excluded from opportunity for 


training or for pride or responsibility in the 
larger affairs of their country. Mediocrity, 
always fatal to large action or impulse, had 
pushed itself into high places, while new 
and strange conditions relating to labor, 
capital and general material development 
had arisen, revealing age-old perils from 
which our people had thought themselves 
exempt. The change could not long be de- 
layed, and, inevitable as it was, could not 
have arrived in a more fortunate or promis- 
ing way, at a more favorable time, or under 
better men and auspices. 

Probably few persons, even the more in- 
telligent or thoughtful, have stopped to 
consider what it must have meant in the 
way of organization, to say nothing of 
thought and worry, for a man—without 
political experience or knowledge of what 
his task really was—to take the great and 
complicated machine that the Federal Gov- 
ernment had become, turn it upside down, 
put out placemen, many of whom had been 
holding office without disturbance or protest 
during six quadrennial presidential terms, 
and, beginning with cabinet officials and 
passing down the line to crossroads postmas- 
ters, displace or threaten all that lay between 
these classes or grades. Let such men try to 
realize its effect upon the responsible man 
himself. This throws out of account the 
multifarious affairs of life as affected by 
these changes, and hints at what must have 
been the feelings of the unsuspecting man 
upon whom such an unsought responsibility 
had been cast. 

The routine of official work had been 
performed by men, each supposed to have 
certain ideas about the policies that un- 
derlie government. To them and the mass 
of people it was then unthinkable that a 
Democrat should collect or expend money 
levied for taxes, handle letters or perform 
any of the manifold functions incident to 
everyday government. As the great public, 
aggregating more than fifty millions of 
people, had adjusted itself to these condi- 
tions, how could it be expected to accept 
anything else? But this was a simple 
process compared with the suggestion that 
a Democrat could make a tariff, or even 
comprehend the policies necessary to keep 
every great department of government go- 
ing, and then gain sufficient confidence to 
induce popular acceptance of the changed 
conditions. 


Bitter Opposition 


And yet these were the things forced 
upon Grover Cleveland when he went to 
Washington in March, 1885. He had to 
show that he knew how to outline a policy 
for his country, his party and himself, and 
then to select and install, without delay, 
efficient men to carry it out. In other 
words, he was the chosen leader of a peace- 
ful revolution and must prove that he had 
not been attacked by that awful disease, 
vulgarly called the big head—he always in- 
sisted that in choosing his vast army of 
helpers this was the most threatening dan- 
ger he had to meet—but had to prove to a 
great country, day by day, that not only 
was he himself immune to its ravages but 
that he could control his own people if it 
should become either epidemic or sporadic 
among them. He knew how hard it would 
be to keep men long deprived of power and 
responsibility from developing an undue 
amount of conceit, and that many would be 
charged with it, however modest they might 
be, and at the same time he had to get rid of 
a vast army whose pride was to be humbled 
by removal. 

In performing these various functions 
he was confronted at once with an opposi- 
tion bitter, full of petty revenges and car- 
ried out with a degree of ingenuity never 
before thought possible. Political abuse 
had seldom descended to such depths, while 
never had so large a proportion of men been 


cast out or put into jeopardy in the places | 


which to them had long represented a 
vested right. It had been calculated that 
there was another President in the bloody 
shirt, and that gory banner had been waved 
in vain. This failing, perfect confidence 
was still felt in the ery of high protection, 
and it, too, had failed. The most scan- 
dalous of personal charges had been made 
and the people were no longer moved by 
them; specie payment was to be suspended, 
the Confederate debt paid and government 
credit ruined by universal repudiation; it 
would be impossible to find men to col- 
lect the revenues, and even the fragments 
that might be gathered would be stolen or 
squandered. Day by day, the most reck- 
less assertions were made—assertions that 
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no denials could reach and no assurances 
overcome. 

It was only natural that this campaign 
of relentless abuse should exercise a pro- 
found influence upon a man conscientiously 
devoted to whatever duty awaited him. 
He knew that, though it was not purely 
personal, it was so unfair and vicious as to 
make it a more serious handicap to good 
government than to him. He would make 
no defense, because there was nothing to 
defend. He knew that it was impossible 
to answer a sneer or to go out and either to 
explain or protest in words. As the exhibi- 
tion of anger would only magnify the seri- 
ousness of the situation, nothing remained 
but to grin and bear it. He knew that by 
silence he could live it down; that single- 
minded unselfish devotion to his work would 
break it; that though a great people might 
be careless for a time, it has no continuing 
purpose to remain permanently unfair. 

He had no art by which he could court a 
popularity which he never wanted. His 
only desire here or elsewhere was to do his 
best. Fortunately, strength and inclina- 
tion enabled him to labor almost without 
ceasing. If he had been lazy, weak or in- 
different, he would have been lost, and 
would have been no more than a logical 
successor to these kings known to the Mero- 
vingians as fainéants, or do-nothings— 
the type to which too many public men 
have belonged—but the more he wasabused, 
the harder it was to do his alloted work and 
to get a hearing, the more devoted he be- 
came to the large duty thus imposed upon 
him. 

The existing conditions showed him seri- 
ous abuses to correct and great things to be 
done—more serious and greater even than 
he had suspected—and he proceeded with 
both of them. When he turned upon a 
narrow, partisan Senate, with no more of 
sense or wariness than to walk into a trap, 
the country saw that it had to deal with a 
real man, and his struggle was over. The 
whole campaign of slander and misunder- 
standing went down like a house of cards, 
and it was never again possible to build up 
such a weak structure around either him or 
any successor. A change of party now 
comes and goes like other natural sequences, 
and only a President himself has power to 


| ruin his own prestige. 


Selection of Colleagues 


In the end, his work was done by means 
of a quality perhaps unsuspected even by 
himself—his ability to use other men to a 
high measure and with a seriousness that 
was little appreciated by the world. Every- 
where he accepted, almost instinctively, 
the aid that lay at his hand. Whether it 
was Bayard and Olney; Manning, Fairchild 
and Carlisle; Vilas and Lamont; Whitney 
and Herbert, or the heads of the other de- 
partments, he trusted them to the utmost. 
He was incapable of petty jealousies; and 
as these men and their associates and help- 
ers took up their routine duties in good 
faith, as they followed their chief, believed 
in him and were devoted to the same prin- 
ciples and policies, this teamwork soon told 
in the making of public sentiment and the 
consequent creation of confidence. There 
was nowhere any pretense that the Gov- 
ernment had fallen into the hands of super- 
men, or that there was some mysterious 
individual or series of them, with concealed 
vision, or out-of-the-way aspirations, hopes, 
plans or novel schemes. The thing to do 
was to show that high average abilities, if 
devoted to fixed duties, must win in the 
end. 

It was fortunate for him that his party 
had been out of power for a quarter of a 
century. This compelled him to choose the 
men of ability and character who had been 
artificially excluded from power and author- 


ity. When called they were free and ready 
to show their mettle. He sought them out 
so sedulously that at the end of his first 
four years the business of the United States 
was probably lodged in the hands of a 
greater proportion of able men than at any 
other stage of its history before or since; 
but finding and getting them had involved 
a power of selection, backed by industry, 
that makes them the hardest things to 
understand in all the mysteries of this man’s 
character and career. Though his was not 
a mind given to double-quick action, his 
insight was still so keen that no man, not 
even a type of men, who once challenged 
his distrust could overcome it. He made 
mistakes, but was as immovable from an 
unfavorable impression or judgment as he 
was when he had given his confidence 


aright. In saying that his most pe 
quality was obstinacy, he was his oy 
critic. Even when this seemed sty. 
it must often have been in hig cag 
others, it generally saved him from h 
or disaster so serious that he eo 
meet and overcome it. ys 
In order to show his care in geleg 
is not necessary here and now to q 
anew the twenty-one men associate 
him as cabinet advisers; but he 
further. One of the most serious 
risks assumed by a President lies 
wives and families that go along 
cabinet members, foreign represent 
judges and other outstanding figu 
whom his commissions give a person 
social standing that is often new andst 
Charles Lamb insisted that he was 
ish about his women and children, . 
respect, of all the Presidents upon 
heavy responsibilities have been eas 
haps Cleveland was the most part 
there being no place in his scheme for 
the foolish or the political woman, 


Attention to Social Dutie 


He had been under the influence 
mother and the aunt with whom } 
lived so many years just as he was { 
into maturity, and his obligations t 
and other good women were neve 
It is not necessary to emphasize or di 
than to mention the high standards 
his official households, first preside 
by his sisters and then by his wife; h 
demands were exacting on the lines, 
best women of his own time or any. 

In looking back, historically ; 
personal association, it is permi 
call that no silly woman was able t 
social traditions, to promote scanda’ 
become a nuisance to the Administra 
the circle in which her activities y 
No man, not even a President, can di 
social certificates concerning the wiv 
daughters of his associates; but th 
was confident that the men chosen {il 
not impose upon him and his Admii 
tion a series of vulgar, intriguing or 
wise disagreeable and impossible won 

It is safe to assert that probably ni 
or Administration in our histor 
less influenced by what is known in Er 
more than with us as the domination fh 
petticoat. One sign of this was seen 
he came into office the second time, 
determination of the Secretary of W 
agreement with his chief, to send ato 
their regiments on the plains or else 
the army officers suspected of obt 
and keeping assignments to ef 
along the Atlantic Coast by family 
ence or their dancing or other social 

No President since Jackson and/al 
Buren was more exacting than he in 
ing out to the utmost the social dutielit 
dent to his office. Stories are still told 
patient expenditure of time and ey 
temper to.make sure that the precede? 
the oldest and most experienced dipiii 
at a state dinner should be respected, 
the same care was exercised to insurilit 
the youngest and newest should be ail@! 
of consideration. This came out wher? 
ing with home officials, with distingiht 
citizens, with modest scholars, or, [ill 
wherever they might come, with the 
blest friends of members of Congre 
others—indeed, to all who came und 
influence. * 

Few sights were more impressive tli! 
watch him, twice or oftener each we 
the old-fashioned receptions, which 
body was free to attend. I took oil! 
often to watch him as he shook handiil! 
the three or four hundred persons 
brought together. It must be said t) 
those days the ordinary Americ 
of any age always manifested a kind ¢ 
when he came into actual contact wi® 
President, with the result that probal 
more than one in ten ventured tos 
a word. But to all those who 


the auditor and the occasion... 
It was the surprise of the attendant 
friends that, in a ceremony occupyll 
fifteen or twenty minutes, he ¢ 
develop an ingenuity and original: 
found even in the most expe 
highly trained social figures. T | 
permitted this was innate, and probe 
himself did not know of its exis 
from necessity he had to use it. 


(Continued on Page 1. 
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{ word, phrase, sentence or the whole 
ncilver letter of February, 1891; or of 

‘o of the Texas Seed Bill; and in- 
sible other documents, speeches and 


- as seldom necessary, because of ob- 
it, to subject to a second reading any 
ont that he might make in private or 
ji utterances in any form. He had 
n. to clarify his thoughts before he put 
toaper; the severe discipline to which 
1a subjected himself, as to form, doing 
t. From his brief municipal vetoes, 
ua the shortest pension veto to that 
nec annual message of 1888, he made 
onions clear. His range was not so 
» that of some other Presidents. He 
it ready and glib like Garfield, or 
nit and rhetorical like Wilson, or a 
aduate in the school of omniscience 
osevelt; but he had the merit of 
cess and of giving assurance of knowl- 
1d sincerity. 
Vin he came into the presidency he 
ai wholly without expectation or strug- 
ohis own part, and without previous 
dy the exercise of that gift for striking 
eent, that condensation which was 
» credit him with the making of epi- 
| He never said that “public office is a 
litrust’’; but, once in the presidency, 
eyw there arose to his pen piquant 
eents, often in unexpected and out-of- 
documents, expressions which never 
olin the mind of dullness, such striking 
a3 as “offensive partisanship,” “‘in- 
1s desuetude,” “ pernicious activity,” 
oth the people support the Govern- 
atthe Government should not support 
jople,” or ‘it is a condition that con- 
nt us—not a theory,’’ and an almost 
2 number of sayings which came from 
mwearied labor seldom suspended 
ilhree or four o’clock in the morning. 
e<300n circulated as small change in the 
b) currency of anation. In due course 
ales their way so liberally that the 
mr found in some collections of famil- 


ri under the names of all other Presi- 
tof the United States together. 
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Relations With the Press 


lveland’s attitude toward the news- 
p¢was clear. He did not believe that it 
I, reflected the intelligence, the good 
il the morals of our people. He had an 
<querable horror for exclusive news 
oi his movements or opinions, and if he 
in that someone had obtained access to 
mhing of the sort he would go out of 
\y to make it useless by insisting that 
beriven to another. He was as incorrigi- 
2 } this respect with the greatest editors 
th the humblest reporters. In few 
sewould he invite them to official din- 
rsyr to important conferences or have 
dips te relations with them; and yet 
ar men, trained in journalism, as was 
Ss -cretary, Daniel S. Lamont, but no 
active, were counted among his close 
eis. When this was the case he dealt 
ti;hem as individuals, without relation 
‘ir former calling. 

ai despite this relentless attitude, 
w/ublic men have been under greater 
tion to the newspaper. When he came 
ithe presidency the first time, after the 
itt partisanship of four years had been 
n down by recognition of his ability 
ter, and by his great executive 
en it was recognized that the awful 
m which had met him was unjust 
hat he really represented the feeling of 
yuntry; when the high motives of his 


. had become apparent—the 


cotations surpassed those published: 
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newspapers gradually grew responsive to 
the new conditions. So strong was this feel- 
ing that it was easy to create and direct 
that great public demand for his third 
nomination—the most popular and re- 
sponsive known to our political history. It 
was so conducted as to be almost unsus- 
pected, even by the newspapers themselves; 
but from 1889 to 1893 his smallest utter- 
ance was echoed from end to end of the 
country with a success never seen before or 
since. But even this outward graciousness, 
whatever its motive or effect, was powerless 
to change his attitude toward the press as 
a whole. Nothing could remove the feeling 
of distrust which had taken such a firm 
hold upon him. 

When, in 1885, Cleveland came into 
power and responsibility, our foreign policy 
had been for some years in an upset condi- 
tion. Grant, with Hamilton Fish as Secre- 
tary of State and mentor, had maintained 
the traditions fixed by Jefferson, Webster, 
Marcy, Seward and the careful men who, 
during most of our history, had shown 
themselves watchful and courageous in 
everything that related to their country’s 
dignity. The attitude of Hayes had been 
compromising, at least inwardly; perhaps 
the necessary effect of the methods by 
which he had come to power. The course 
of Blaine had changed our attitude toward 
the world. It introduced an era of trucu- 
lence unknown before or since. It was not 
long before the suspicion was strong that 
the power of the United States might be 
used by and for pushing men and corrupt, 
greedy interests. This was especially true 
in our relations with the Latin-American 
countries. It was feared that we were 
ready to encourage the pushing of large and 
fraudulent claims destined to be forerun- 
ners or entering wedges of aggressive acts 
on the part of the Government. At the 
death of Garfield, after less than a year of 
this policy, there was general dissatisfac- 
tion accompanied by a distrust never be- 
fore known. 

This was corrected as rapidly as possi- 
ble, because, when Arthur succeeded, the 
country returned quickly to its moorings; 
but much of the harm had been done, in- 
creased, as it was, by Blaine’s bitter and 
systematic opposition to the policy of his 
successor, Frelinghuysen. 


Foreign Affairs 


This return to sane methods was main- 
tained by Cleveland and Bayard when they 
came into office. It could not be complete, 
because both the diplomatic and consular 
services had been loaded to the uttermost 
limits with convenient servants supposed 
to be useful to a party. The new authori- 
ties soon found that they could not rely 
upon inside advice as to the details of for- 
eign policy. Thus the abandonment of 
swagger in South America could not at once 
make itself felt; Mexico and Central Amer- 
ica still presented many difficulties; Cuba, 
due to proximity, was a constant irritant as 
it affected our relations with Spain; the 
fisheries question, neglected for more than 
two generations and thus never settled, 
gave scope for an artificial opposition to 
England, enhanced by the intrusion of the 
Irish question, which then became the nui- 
sance it has remained since the days of the 
Fenian invasion of Canada; Chinese im- 
migration was still a problem, with few 
precedents for dealing with it, while the 
conditions in Samoa and the Sandwich 
Islands presented a dim shadow of a colonial 
policy. , 

One of the really striking features of this 
Cleveland régime was that for the first time 
in nearly forty years it was possible to focus 
attention upon fiscal and financial ques- 
tions. Our people had been collecting and 
paying out money and going along placidly 
under the carefully nursed delusion that, 
somehow, they were squeezing it out of the 
foreigner. 

These are obvious conclusions which the 
biographer or the historian must always 
keep in mind, and it is due to their loss that 
there is so much of cheap biography and so 
large a supply of false and misleading his- 
tory. To this also must be attributed the 
tendency in our current life to suspect both 
these forms of literary expression. It has 
become common, especially among the 
young, to think that biography is little more 
than a honeyed form of false or misleading 
words, and that history is what it has been 
so brutally termed, a lie agreed upon. 

The man under consideration came upon 
the stage late in life, with his character 
fully formed. He was soon to show that 
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A bottle of milk is a bottle of health 


“This noontide treat 
makes me feel better! 


You, too, will be surprised, after a trying morn- 
ing at your desk, how a bottle of milk with your 
luncheon will stimulate mind and body for the 
afternoon’s work. It’s like starting the day anew. 


» 


Drink more bottled milk—at mealtime and be- 
tween meals, too. It makes for healthy complex- 
ions, clear brains and strong bodies. 


Bottled milk is clean and protected. Be sure it’s 
bottled in Thatcher Superior Quality Milk Bottles 
C=.) + your guarantee of full-measure, 

ee and good evidence that your milk- 
man is progressive and gives good 
service. 


THATCHER MFG.: COMPANY 


\ Evmrra, New Yor 


Operating nine large factories 
devoted exclusively to the manu- 
facture of Superior Quality 
Milk Bottles. 


Look for the Thatcher imprint 
on the bottle’s lower edge. It’s 


your milkman’s guarantee of 
Honest Measure—always. 


THATCHER 


Superior Quality Mitk Bortles 
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“Beauty begins 
where the light 
comes in! 


Where the light comes in! 


Begin there to make the whole room beautiful 


—with window shades of durable Brenlin 


IRST to attract the atten- 

tion of the person who enters 
the room—the windows, where 
the light comes in. 


It is at the windows, therefore, 
say many decorators, that you 
must begin to plan your interior 
scheme. For windows by their 
brightness strike the dominant 
note; they set the motif for the 
whole room’s beauty. 


No care is too great for every 
detail that affects them. Stained 
and faded window shades, win- 
dow shades streaked with ugly 
pinhole cracks, their defects 
flaunted by the light, can give an 
air of shabbiness to the most care- 
fully planned interior. 


Lasting beauty for a few 
cents more 


There are years of charm and 
freshness for your windows in 
window shades of 
durable Brenlin. 
And Brenlin costs 
but a few cents 
more than ordi- 
nary shade cloth. 
Unlike ordinary 
shade cloth, Bren- 
lin has no brittle 
“filling”? to break 
and fall out, caus- 
ing unsightly 
cracks and pin- 


Scratch a piece of 
ordinary window 
shade material 
lightly. Tiny par- 
ticles of chalk or 
clay “‘filling”’ fallout. 
BRENLIN has no 
filling. It outwears 
several ordinary 
shades 


Hanp MapeE 


renlin 


the long-wearing 
Winvow Suape material 


holes to show in glaring relief 
against the outdoor light. 


Strong and flexible, much like 
finely-woven linen, Brenlin has 
body enough in itself to keep it 
always straight and smooth. 


It resists the constant strain of 
rolling and unrolling, the jerking 
and snapping of the wind. Rain 
will not discolor it as it discolors 
shades of inferior quality. And 
its beautiful hues, applied by 
hand, resist fading in the sun. 


Brenlin wears two or three 
times as long as the ordinary 
shade. It may be had in soft, 
rich colors to harmonize with 
every interior scheme. Brenlin 
Duplex, with a different color on 
each side, will blend with both 
interior and exterior. 


Be sure it’s Brenlin 


The name Brenlin is embossed or 
perforated on the edge of every 
Brenlin shade. If youdon’t know 
where to get Brenlin, write us. 


And write today for our inter- 
esting booklet, ‘‘How to Shade 
and Decorate Your Windows.” 
Sent free with samples of Brenlin 
in different colors. Address Cin- 
cinnati. 


THE CHAS. H. BRENEMAN CO. 


“The oldest window shade house in 
America”’ 


2045 Reading Road 6th St. at Chelton Ave. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Camden, N. J. 


Dealers may also be supplied by: 

Breneman-Horan Co., Inc. .. New York City 
Breneman-Paschall Co., Inc. . . Dallas, Texas 
Brenlin Window Shade Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
The Breneman-Sommers Co. . Portland, Ore. 
S. A. Maxwell & Co., Inc. . Kansas City, Mo. 
Rasch & Gainor..... Baltimore, Maryland 
Renard Linoleum & Rug Co. . St. Louis, Mo. 
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every act and motive was, like his life it- 
self, serious, but never showy or preten- 
tious. He did not look upon any duties, 
assumed or assigned, as a joke, practical or 
other. He liked to believe that he had been 
chosen for a given responsibility because he 
was needed and was deemed the best man 
in sight, and not because he had gone out 
into the market place to cry his own wares. 
He had no idea that destiny had marked 
him out for this, that or the other fate, nor 
did he count his place as a reward for party 
service or position. It was either a duty or 
it was nothing. 

He had the reticences of normal, bal- 
anced men; although he knew much, he did 
not tell everything. He did not make it a 
virtue to pronounce in favor of open cove- 
nants openly reached and then refuse to do 
anything in the open. He never strained 
the law to reach results that might be de- 
sirable, by methods that were either ab- 
horrent or might be thought so, and then 
boast that he had taken all the things in 
sight. 

“His use of power, his assertions of au- 
thority, were logical accompaniments of the 
work to be done; and, curiously enough, 
almost every one of them was opposed to 
the professions and often to the supposed 
policy of the party to which he belonged. 
He was far more prone to conclude that if 
a proposal seemed to be popular it must be 
watched the more closely, because it might 
for that reason, if for no other, be unjust, 
crude or dangerous. He did not look upon 
power as personal to himself, as something 
to promote fortune, popularity or success 
of any kind, and he was far more likely to 
hesitate lest its use should subject him to 
the suspicion that these elements might be 
behind his action than to use it without the 
full consideration of every feature that 
could enter into his action. He had confi- 
dence, but was devoid of conceit. 


Great Achievements 


In dealing with a short and concentrated 
career like this it is difficult so to sum it up 
as to bring out its really salient achieve- 
ments—those without which a great coun- 
try could not be imagined as existing. No 
man can hope so to make a list which will 
command a general agreement. It is al- 
ways unprofitable to slip into the region of 
might-have-been with its hopeless specula- 
tions and surmises. We can only know, 
historically, what one man has done or tried 
to do, not what some critical opponent or 
rival might have proposed. But the follow- 
ing seem to me his vital contributions to 
history: 

He broke up the dominance of the pas- 
sions of the Civil War after they had lasted 
for more than twenty years. He did this by 
really restoring the Union, removing so far 
as possible, sectionalism, distrust and 
hatred. 

He took the vague thing known as civil- 
service reform out of the domain of sham 
and pretense and brought it into the open 
in an honest way. This was difficult and 
would have been impossible until there 
came a decided change in party domination 
under the auspices of some man to whom, 
like this one, patronage was hateful in any 
of its forms. 

He made the Monroe Doctrine a reality 
instead of a hollow and meaningless name. 

He so asserted, once and for all, the power 
of the United States to protect itself from 
internal attack in time of peace that, since 
his settlement of the Pullman strike, it has 
never been necessary to raise this question. 

He had the courage to break up his own 
party in 1896, when, false to its history, he 
found that it was committed to the most 
dangerous doctrines. By means of this, his 
vision foresaw and his acts promoted the 
removal of the perils incident to inflation, 
either in paper or a debased coinage, and 
finally assured the adoption of the gold 
standard. 


October 


His most important service was 
tack upon the fiscal system, then, ; 
miscalled protection. Whatever m; 
pen, the laying of taxes with o; 
smallest regard to revenue but for 
purposes can never return while fr 
ernment lasts, because the two id 
wholly incompatible. History will p; 
record the verdict that the tariff y 
of 1887 was the most influential dec] 
ever made in time of peace by any 
our history, whatever his position 
responsibility. me 

These policies stand out not only 
inating him and his time but as mon: 
of wisdom and supreme courage, a 
probably more far-reaching in their 
than any like number of executiy 
since the Civil War made it possible 
away from the distractions that had. 
existed between sections. a 


His Place in History 


Having the ability, the will and the 
to do, Grover Cleveland’s story by 
absorbing, even if, as a career, it d 
when he had passed only fifteen y 
the public eye. This left no time, ey 
had been possible, for him to be 1 
into shape as a popular idol. Heh 
become the beneficiary or the vietii 
cult. He did not have time to create 
ites among newspaper editors; and, w 
he was alive or dead, there was 
even a suggestion that some mys 
foundation should be built up arou 
name. 

He had to depend upon his acts ¢| 
character without any artificial aid 
scaffolding has heen either desired or 
sary to support the slowly evolving 
ture of his fame, although soon a 
passing there was erected to his me 
on his favorite scene, the most tastef 
artistic as well as the most useful. 
ment thus far raised to commemora 
life and achievements of a President 
United States; but it was a spont: 
recognition of his character. ; 

With all these considerations, it wo 
more than idle to speculate upon the 
that he will occupy in history. Fame, 
never entered his mind, is such a subt 
evasive jade, and has so clever ay 
fooling those who think she must | 
their judgments and dictates, that thi 
ful men may well pause before they | 
pate her verdicts. : 

A man is born into this world, pas: 
life among his fellows, does or neglei 
work according to his nature and the 
that surround him. Sometimes, even 
he sets out to court what is supposed 
immortality. If he is a preacher, an¢ 
an actor, an educator, a philanthroj 
financier or in any position that keer 
constantly before his public, he soor 
izes that he must collect his wages 
goes along. After these are paid, thi 
sion to be awarded by posterity is lik 
be both small and doubtful; so that 
erally speaking, if in the next generat 
often even in a much shorter tim 
stands back of the first rank, the _ 
knows him not. So it is with the mal 
enters public life. If he begins with: 
scious desire for fame, she generally 
away and picks some partner less pri 
or enthusiastic. * 

When the question arises abou 
character who has lived, after doing 
well, and has finally passed off the set 
is best, after all, to do as we must ant 
in patience for time’s verdict. In| 
cases a temporary noise is mistaken 
permanent or final verdict of approval 
we may be sure that in spite of dela 
doubts, in the long course of histor} 
honest and modest man will do just 
did in life—make the best showing. 
ing and bustle are not much more ef 
when evoked from the silences of the 
than they are in the hurly-burly of | 


Lake Tugaloo, at the Junction of the Tallulah, Chattooga and Tugaloo Rivers, G era 
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Bana oil,”’ said the reporter. “‘ Well, 
ntry, call us up when you’re ready 

it.. So long. There’s my friend 

R 

x 


Pea 


J must exhibit Mr. Gentry our roses 
fore he leaves, Peggy,’ said Mrs. 
xe, sitting on the porch of Vue de 
er summer home by the sea. ‘Are 
ch addicted to flowers, Mr. Gentry, 
nquire? I do think the rose is the 
t flower I ever did inhale.” 

es are nice,” said Tom Gentry. “I 
‘+ want to express a final opinion 
thoroughly considering the subject, 
lo think that roses are very nice 
in some ways. There’s something 
tid even for geraniums, though one 
o be careful. There’s a man in my 
who hates geraniums and says they 
enace.” 

ea nervous person?” 

)y on the subject of geraniums. He 
ack by a geranium last Easter week, 
iy senseless for forty-eight hours. 
; fell from a fifth-story window. He 
< Federal law against geraniums.”’ 
how Spot takes to Mr. Gentry,” 
iss Peggy McShane. “‘He made 
d with him right away. Don’t you 
CZs, Mr. Gentry?” 

~and no,”’ said Tom, hastily lifting 
4d from the spaniel that lay beside 
er. “There are two sides to the dog 
4, and I wouldn’t want to commit 
‘definitely at the present time. I 
sr, though, that in my opinion the 
isaan’s best friend. Still, they ought 
ven and muzzled, particularly in 


‘azer waving to you, Mr. Gentry.” 
2 


'weather. A man who has children 
aight to demand safeguards; after 
I kiddies come first. The law is that 
og is entitled to his bite; but, as I 
nakes many people nervous to see a 
ming unmuzzled and not know if-he 
1, his bite yet or not. There are two 
_ that question, Miss McShane.” 
-eonversation lagged while they 
da cold flurry of rain drive by the 
d porch before the blustery east 


4 


\, you much addicted to bathing, Mr. 
a may I inquire?” asked Mrs. 
hie, looking at the guest along her 
| “Mr. McShane is a_ wonderful 
e We seasoned at Southampton two 
ago, and Mr. McShane We 
b Beverly-Schuyler house, by the 
,Sumptuous residence, really some- 
ziumptuous. Appointed, you know. 
ny residence. There was a German 
seasoning there, a striking-looking 
‘da perfect gentleman, and he was 
elously interested in Peggy, but of 
she was a mere child. Southampton 
y aristocratic place, very.” 
«:ompressed her lips and shook her 
: deference to Southampton. 
rich had been amiably rosy and bulb- 
ier early youth, was tilted in air as 
It was now a long and pointed and 
ise, having been pulled and squeezed 
i(lly over the better part of her fifty- 
ws; it was now a beautiful nose, but 
as ood for nothing, and Mrs. McShane 
-mouth-breather. Her body, not 
g ) ductile or not being so easily laid 
had kept its early promise, and Mrs. 
tne in her fifty-fourth year was de- 
: stout. She wouldn’t believe it; she 
i betaeye it; she could have had three 
or the mere trouble of bowing her 
l,ut her head remained grimly un- 
é/and she looked at the world always 
her straight nose; and sometimes, 
nhe saw a comparatively sylphlike 
’|' two hundred pounds’ weight or 
awh she said to her daughter in a 


ilwhisper, “Peggy, am I like that?”’ 
iS essentially an excellent woman, 
\s somewhat blurred and faded in 
nd soul through long dwelling on 
fi\lities and cherishing false values. 
‘ke a plunge in the open sea or river 
‘Ylay in the year,” said Tom Gentry 
d7. “I belong to the 365 Club, you 


r}t, Miss McShane.” 

f2n how—where Mn), 

Egy!” said her mother. “Mr. 
>\ne is a passionate bather too. When 
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(Continued from Page 15) 


we were seasoning at Narragansett Pier 
several seasons ago—— Or was it the 
Pier? Robert, where was that place you 
used to so enjoy the water?” 

Mr. McShane took his pipe from his 
mouth and spat over the railing; he was 
sitting at the distant end of the porch and 
had been quietly pondering some matter of 
business. 

““What’s that, Mary? Oh, yes. You 
mean when we used to dive off the old 
canal boat. Well do I remember the day I 
lit head first in the mud.” 

“No, Robert,’ said Mrs. McShane 
coldly. Mr. McShane glanced quickly at 
her, replaced the celluloid bit of his pipe 
under his iron-gray mustache and returned 
to meditating. “Robert has such a wonder- 
ful sense of humor,” she said to Tom Gen- 
try with a flashing smile. 

“But Mr. Gentry must have his swim, 
mother,” said Peggy. ‘“‘Daddy, are you 
going in today? Then Mr. Gentry shall 
have your suit. Come on, Mr. Gentry.” 

“In such frightful weather?’’ said her 
mother. 

‘‘What does Mr. Gentry care about the 
weather? He goes in every day in the year. 
Come on!”’ 

“You'll find the suit in the bottom 
drawer in the kitchen. Conduct Mr. Gen- 
try to the dressing room, Peggy, and see 
that he has a fresh towel. Don’t go out too 
far with her, Mr. Gentry.” 

Vue de |’Hau was one of.a straight row 
of speculatively built cottages known lo- 
cally as the bird cages; they faced a shell 
road and immediately in their rear was the 
open beach. 

Mr. McShane had picked the house up 
at partition sale for seven thousand dollars. 
He disliked affectation and pomp and chose 
to live well within his large means. If peo- 
ple took him for a poor man he was well 
pleased; when they took him for a simple- 
ton and then went to pulling the wool over 
his eyes, he hugged himself. 

“Tt fits you very nicely, doesn’t it?”’ said 
Peggy some minutes later, looking with 
secret dismay at Tom Gentry in the bathing 
suit of the lanky Mr. McShane. ‘“‘Can you 
stretch your arms? No, don’t!” 

She was wearing her new bathing suit, 
and she had looked forward happily to 
causing old-fashioned ladies to sit up and to 
wonder what young girls would be wearing 
next, if anything; but in view of the inade- 
quate garb of her escort, she did not regret 
that the beach was deserted. She told her- 
self that the words, “‘Don’t they make a 
handsome couple!’ would be wrenched 
from the same ladies if Tom wore a smart 
one-piece suit with white belt and with the 
insignia of some prominent athletic club 
adorning his broad chest. Perhaps she 
could maneuver him into letting her buy it 
for him. She could buy him a much snap- 

_ pier business suit, too, than the one he had 
just doffed. It must be great fun to have a 
handsome husband to plan clothes for. 
This last was a mere general reflection, 
such a reflection as occurs to young women 
who have recently tired of dolls. Peggy 
was attired in blue-and-orange cretonne, 
with long bodice and a shirred skirt that 
was not more than a pretense and a con- 
cession to old-fashioned ideas; the light- 
blue bandanna on her short black hair 
brought out sympathetically the blue of 
her eyes; her bare legs were as brown as a 
life-saver’s. 

“‘T suppose you are very much interested 
in politics, Miss McShane,” said Tom. 

“T just adore politics,” said Peggy. ‘‘ But 
let’s talk about something else. Look out 
for the nasty bottles.” 

“Bottles?”’ said Tom, looking where he 
placed his feet. “I am a collector of bot- 
tles, Miss McShane. Yes, it is a great 
hobby of mine. I met a man last weekwho 
has a collection of eight thousand bottles, 
and you’d be surprised how tremendously 
interesting it is. I have collected thirty- 
five already, but of course I shall not have 
a collection like that man’s for years to 
come. It’s really a life work.” 

““Mustn’t it be perfectly thrilling to have 
eight thousand bottles!’’ agreed Peggy 
gropingly. Sheadded, surveying the heaps 
of garbage thrown up by the waves, “It 
doesn’t make nice bathing, though, and 
there can’t be anybody that likes so many 
thousand watermelons and grapefruits and 
tin cans and—that horrid thing looks like 
a cat. It’s like this at all the beaches. Why 
don’t people do something about it?” 
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“Oh, but they can’t do anything, Miss 
McShane. You see, there is a three-million- 
dollar disposal works down on Staten Is- 
land, but some people down there organized 
and made the mayor promise before the 
last election that he would close the works 
up and resume dumping at sea. It is like 
the traffic question in New York: twenty 
thousand taxicabs are cruising the streets 
day and night, and you might think it 
would be simple to refuse licenses to half 
of them and put them out of business, but 
an administration has got to think before 
it does anything radical. That is the Amer- 
lean system of government, you know; 
everybody gets something.” 

“Like Christmas,” said Peggy. ‘It must 
be wonderful to understand about polities, 
and I do hope you will tell me more about 
it some day. Shall we go in now?” 

“It is a bit rough, isn’t it?’’ said Tom, 
following her down the slanting shore to- 


ward the roaring breakers. ‘Oh, it’s cold! | 


Not that a bit of rough water makes any 
difference to us of the Seven Seas Society; 
I dare say it is even rougher than this 
around the Horn, and we have members 
who have made the passage a dozen times. 
One of the members went to Spain last 
year in a catboat, and I am going with him 
next year to the Azores in a fishing dory. 
Unless some accident happens, he says, we 
will be perfectly all right. But pardon 


me, Miss McShane; don’t you think ——”’ | 
With growing alarm, he had watched a | 


huge wave sweeping toward them, and it 
was curving above their heads when he 


turned to seize Peggy and flee for safety. | 


But all he saw of Peggy was her feet, and 
they vanished under the breaker an instant 
before some hurtling tons of water struck 
Tom and threw him down and whirled him 
about and rolled him over and over until 
he brought up, coughing and retching, in 
shallow water. He struggled to his feet and 
started doggedly down the slope again, de- 
termined to save the girl or die. Then he 


saw her blue bandanna bobbing up and | 


down outside the line of breakers. She 
waved to him gayly and was evidently in 
no danger. 

He tottered from the water and sank 
down on the sand and looked with new re- 
spect at the uneasy Atlantic Ocean. He 
thought of the 365 Club and of the Seven 
Seas Society; their plans and purposes 


did not jibe with his practical experience, | 


and he decided to request explanations. 


“There’s a mistake somewhere, that’s 
sure,’’ he muttered. 

“Why did you come in so quickly?” 
asked Peggy, after riding in to him on the 
crest. of a wave as high as a horse. 

“Just a brisk plunge does me,” he said. 
“You see, we’re not much accustomed to 
sea bathing out in Ohio where I come from, 
les I don’t believe in overdoing a thing at 

rst. 

** And yet you are such a wonderful swim- 
mer. It’s strange how many great swim- 
mers come from these inland places.” 

“Swimming is just a matter of natural 
aptitude,” he said, squaring his shoulders. 
“The fine points come with practice; that’s 
my theory, in any event. But what is that 
black stuff all over you?” 

“Oh, pshaw, the water’s full of tar,” she 
said, looking down at her piebald limbs. 
“Tt comes from the ships. They empty 
their tanks outside New York Harbor and 
the tar washes ashore. Oh, you're all cov- 
ered with it too.” 

“This is a perfect outrage,’’he said, rub- 
bing sand on his blotches. ‘‘The idea of 
these foreign ships ruining our beaches like 
this! We should have a monster mass 
meeting about it.” 

“What can we do to them?” 

“Well, we cannot do anything very much 
to them, because they are foreigners; but 
we could assert the principle of the thing.” 

“But why don’t we do something to the 
people who are responsible for spreading 
all this garbage?”’ 

“That is a domestic concern of the United 
States, Miss McShane, and we wouldn’t 
permit these foreigners to speak of it. They 
would not have any standing in court, any 
more than have the New Jersey shore re- 
sorts that protest against New York City 
dumping its garbage in the ocean. Self- 
government, Miss McShane, is what our 
fathers fought and bled for. It’s a matter 
of principle.” 

(Continued on Page 129) 
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‘Miles \ ! | 


om Home \© 
fra out of Gas 


F your gasoline gauge is located on the tank 
I at the rear, this may happen to you when 

you least expect it. Don’t run this risk any 
longer. You can never know just how much 
gas you have in the tank unless you have the 
figures right before your eyes, all the time. 


Have you noticed how many leading cars are now 
equipped with the new K-S Telegage, right on the 
instrument board, where the driver can be always 
sure of his gasoline supply? Have this new and 
accurate gauge installed on your car, and eliminate 
dangerous guess work. Accurate to a fraction of a 
gallon, it gives you complete control of your gas- 
oline performance. 


The K-S Gasoline Telegage has already been 
adopted as standard equipment on six well known 
cars. Quickly and easily installed by your garage 
| or accessory dealer, price $14.00, or if you will give 
name of your car we will send Telegage complete, 
with directions for installing, on receipt of price. 
| Write for information, giving your car make, year 
and model. 


KING-SEELEY CORPORATION 
Ann Arbor 
“No car is fully equipped unless it has a Telegage’ 


2K-S 


GASOLINE 
Protected by U.S. and Foreign Patents 


Michigan 


, 


Just what 
you need 


Valley Battery Charger 


If you own a Valley Battery Charger, you need never 
miss a radio program. 

The Valley Charger will com- 
pletely recharge any radio 
battery overnight. 

Quiet in operation. 

Full 6-ampere charging rate. 

No liquids. No bulbs. 

Plugs into the ordinary light socket like a fan or other 
household necessity, and just as easy to operate. Takes 
about a dime’s worth of current for a full charge. 
Grained and engraved Bakelite panel harmonizes with 
the rest of your set. Clear glass top shows the simple 
patented working parts at all times. 

Send for detailed illustrated descriptive folder. 


VALLEY ELECTRIC COMPANY 
3100 S. Kingshighway St. Louis, Mo. 


,Each B rd Clock can earn annually 
$2000 to $5000 EXTRA INCOME 
© Exclusive Advertising Proposition 
ge A few hundred dollars and a little effort makes 
£ possible $40 to $100 extra each week. Need not 
interfere with your present occupation or income. 
KEI-LAC KOMPANY, 318 N. 19th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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As you know, we have been using Wayne ory APuty, 
Softeners now for about two years, and we are very mich WAYNE kX Iogry, . 
pleased with the handling and results obtained with them. vg. uit a Gee oe 
They certainly are far superior and far more efficient in Bae oo 2 enue 
every way than any softening plants we have ever operated, 
= having had experience with three other systems, wo like 
this far the best and really believe you have the best 
water softener on the market today. No one will make a 
mistake by putting in the Wayne Softener. - 
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We also wish to thank you at this time 
for the excellent cooperation we have had from you in all the 
matters that have come up in relation to this softening plant. 


WS eatin | 


Wishing you all the success that your 
most excellent plant deservos, we are, 


ie tien”. cxcamh ee 


Yours very truly, 


PEERLESS LAUNDRY SERVICE CORPORATION. 


Wayne installation in the Niagara Laundry, Buffalo—one of 
four in the K. E. and A. K. Morgan Company, chain laun- 
dries—the others being in St. Louis, Los Angeles and Chicago. 


© 1924 Wayne Tank & Pump Company, U.S.A. 
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on’t seem to understand these mat- 
though I know you explain them 
clearly. But let’s go to the house 
ish off this horrid tar.” 

ide the kitchen door was a five- 
in of kerosene provided for the use 
4} oyment of sea bathers. Peggy gave 
sponge and a tin cup, and he washed 
| from head to foot in accordance 
e custom of the country. 

McShane urged him hospitably to 
supper, promising him hot biscuits 
, eal home-cooked meal. 

hould love to,’’ he said embar- 
7, “but I must tell you that I do not 
iked foods, and I do not wish to put 


s not exactly a club; it is a group 
le interested in dietary reform who 
stablished a restaurant in my dis- 
‘glories and osmazome and vitamins 
that sort of thing, you know. I am 
o address a gathering in the res- 
next Thursday evening and tell 
‘bout my experiences in living for 
ays on raw carrots.” 
make him stay, mother,” said 
s “and I shall eat a raw carrot too; 
.y they’re grand for the complexion.” 
| wonderful what science discovers,” 
jrs. McShane. ‘‘When I was a girl 
as a man called Kneipp, and we all 
-ake off our shoes and stockings and 
zing in the grass in the park. Then 
as drinking buttermilk, and looking 
pses through a piece of smoked 
nd Fletcherizing, and last year it 
ist. So now it is carrots; I do hope 
not stoutening.” 
1 smoked his after-dinner cigar at 


out he himself smoked cigar clip- 
, a twenty-five-cent pipe. The pipe 
vy; he liked a smoke with a kick in 
y talked of political matters in the 


of a brogue, “there’s three places 
e@ money comes from. There’s the 
tat hold the jobs, and 2 per cent 
| pay they should give up and gen- 
yo. And then there’s the boys that 
bs, and something like a year’s pay 
iv much to ask, since it’s the poor 
qfficial that has to live on his pay. If 
edidate is a reformer, he’s not think- 
fhe pay, but of putting a good man 
ce; and if he’s not a reformer, he’s 
Jiking of the pay either. This is all 
} you, I suppose?’”’ 
; entirely, Mr. McShane.” 
‘then comes the easy money, the 
‘that comes with a little tag on it 
From a Friend. Maybe I know 
} that kind of money than you do. 


Nothing but the right to be the 
sidder for public work after having 
soeek at the bids, or maybe to be 
‘ to say a word of advice when a 

1ent is preparing specifications. I’ve 
ting a bit of thinking this afternoon, 
Cntry. What was that I heard you 
ig che ladies about discovering a fine 
nL mansion full of Republicans one 
en you were exploring your dis- 
{ 


{ mean those colored people in Vos- 
lace? Yes, it was a fine old house 


en a Republican is also a colored 
said Mr. McShane, blowing out a 
of acrid smoke, ‘‘there’s nothing 
¢, of men can do for him but take him 
hi ape of his pants and run him away 
ie polls. He’s what you’d call in- 
i" erroneous and can never vote 
i@ for Abraham Lincoln. I’ve been 
SE it would be a grand thing if we 
@)ark in that neighborhood to per- 
a the name of some great and good 
id give the neighbors a breath of 


{ mean to make a park out of Vos- 
lace? That would be a nice thing 
Democrats in the Fortieth Assem- 


forant as I am of politics,’ said Mr. 
1e, “there’s two things I’ve ob- 
(in the course of minding my own 
3. One is that nothing is ever done 
Sisomebody gets his, and the second 
4 10th ng is done without a fine reason 

dy but a scoundrel and a traitor 


1 Assembly District and came to ° 


toes the friend expect to get for his . 
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could argue against. There’s nothing wrong 
in either this or that, mind; if an adminis- 
tration has public work to give out it gives 
it to its friends, but the public gets the big 
benefit. Wasn’t it Tammany Hall that put 
through every big improvement that New 
York ever seen? And who but Tammany’s 
friends should get what was in it? My own 
company—it’s no great secret—got its own 
start with a two-million-dollar contract to 
excavate the site for the big railroad ter- 
minal, and it was a Tammany Board of 
Aldermen gave out the franchise. The pub- 
lie got the terminal, and a very fine im- 
provement it was. There would be no 
terminal today if the public knew we were 
after the contract, and I can tell you there'll 
be no park up in the Fortieth Assembly 
District if the public hears you’re planning 
a benefit for the party.”’. 

“Oh, of course not; I was speaking only 
incidentally, Mr. McShane.” 

“ Allowing a hundred dollars a front foot 
for the improvement in the neighboring 
blocks,’’ said Mr. McShane, puffing hard 
on his pipe, ‘‘and allowing for the fact that 
we can have most of Vosburgh Place al- 
most for the asking, and remembering that 
the assembly is Democratic and that there 
are many great men who are in need of 
having a park named after them”’—he took 
his feet down from the railing and laid his 
hand on Tom’s knee—“‘I’ll tell you what 
to do. Go down to the Knickerbocker 
Historical Society and tell some man down 
there about that fine old. historical man- 
sion that used to belong to a Revolutionary 
hero, and ask him if it is not a sin and a 
shame it is not preserved for posterity. Get 
them moving! We’ll get behind them where 
they won’t see us. You can get them 
started. We'll have a mass meeting ad- 
dressed by the health commissioner and 
the tenement-house commissioner and we'll 
send a delegation to Albany that will be 
a credit to the city. If you’re clever about 
it there’ll be bums sleeping on the park 
benches before the New Year, and you will 
have done a very fine thing for the public 
indeed. And you'll be credited with per- 
suading somebody to send a check for ten 
thousand dollars to the county campaign 
committee or as interest may appear.” 

““Who’ll send the check?’”’ asked Tom. 

‘A friend,” said Mr. McShane, knocking 
out his pipe and getting up. 


qr 


RS. McSHANE and Peggy were stay- 

ing in town overnight, and Tom had 
called and suggested a visit to a local thea- 
ter. The day’s shopping in superheated 
department stores had been too much for 
Mrs. McShane and the young people had 
left her at home. They sat now in a stage 
box of Hurley & Siebert’s Harlem Music 
Hall and marveled at a mind-reading act. 
A blindfolded seeress on the stage was 
answering with promptitude and apparent 
correctness the questions of a male confeder- 
ate who was passing through the audience. 
The confederate entered the rear of the 
box and the spotlight settled on Tom and 


Peggy. ’ ; 

“Who’s this handsome gentleman sit- 
ting here in a full-dress suit?” asked the 
confederate. 

‘Ask me a hard one,” scoffed the seeress. 
‘“‘Bverybody knows that gentleman.” 

‘“Well, what’s his name?”’ 

“Why, that’s Thomas Jefferson Gentry, 
the big lawyer!” 

“Did you ever!” breathed Peggy, while 
hard and sustained applause came from a 
strictly limited section of the house. 

“Right,’’ said the confederate. He turned 
to Peggy. “‘What color dress has his wife 
got on?” 

‘Blue dress,”’ said the seeress. 

“Right. What color hair’s she got?” 

“Black hair.” 

“Right. What’s she doing now?”’ 

“She’s making noodles and wondering 
why her husband has got to stay so late at 
the office.” 

“Wrong! This young lady ain’t making 
noodles and wondering why her husband 
has got to stay so late at the office.” 

“Yeah, but that young lady ain’t his 
.wife!’’ 

‘““Bxecuse me, Tom,” said the confederate, 
walking on tiptoe from the box while the 
audience shouted delightedly. 

Peggy shrank back. 

“‘Aren’t they horrid!’’ she said. ‘‘And 
now everybody is pointing and staring at 


“Tm awfully sorry about this,” said 
Tom. ‘I didn’t know about it, really. 
That blamed director of public relations 
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sent me the tickets and I didn’t think. Do 
you wish to go, Miss McShane?”’ 

“Yes, we'd better,” said Peggy. 

“We might go over to Mount Morris 
Park and take in Shakspere,”’ suggested 
Tom as they left the theater. “‘ You must 
have read in the newspapers about the popu- 
lar Shakspere. They’re giving free per- 
formances for the people, and I helped them 
out by getting them the use of the park, so 
I guess we will have no trouble in getting 
in. Group of educators, you know, and a 
very worthy cause, so I was glad to do what 
I could for them through Jimmy Clahan. 
Here’s a cab.” 

They rode over to Mount Morris Park, 
where The Taming of the Shrew was being 
given on the lawn to a packed multitude. 
They saw in the distance an electrically 
lighted platform and small figures in cos- 
tumes. The voices of the performers carried 
only fitfully to the new arrivals. 

_“They raised ten thousand dollars to 
give this popular Shakspere,”’ explained 
Tom, “‘but they couldn’t seem to get the 
use of any city property until I heard of 
them and volunteered to help them out. 
The actors are regular professionals, and 
it’s a good show, but I guess it’s pretty deep 
stuff. Well, you know Shakspere. Want to 
try to get in?” 

“There’s such a crowd,” said Peggy, 
“and I don’t want to sit on that damp grass 
in this dress.” 

An episode in the play caused some loud 
laughing near the stage. Tom frowned and 
leaned over the park wall. 

“That you down there, Halloran?’’ he 
called. “Go on up there and make those 
rowdies stop that laughing! They think 
because they got in for nothing the show is 
no good. Some people are so ignorant they 
would laugh at anything.” 

“‘T will give them a taste of this stick and 
they will laugh on the other side of their 
mouths,” said the policeman addressed, 
rousing from his comfortable snooze against 
the other side of the wall. “Who done that 
laughing over there?” 

“But The Taming of the Shrew is a com- 
edy,”’ said Peggy. ‘‘They are supposed to 
laugh.” 

“Is that so?” said’ Tom. ‘Now I come 
to think of it, I shouldn’t wonder if you’re 
quite right. Never mind, Halloran; they’re 
supposed to laugh. I never got around to 
reading this play,’”’ he confessed as they 
walked toward the big illuminated sign at 
the entrance. ‘‘Of course, we had Hamlet 
in school, and I used to recite pieces out of 
Shakspere, but I never got around to read- 
ing many of his plays.” 

_ “What an odd sign,” said Peggy, study- 
ing it. 

‘‘What is odd about it? Has the painter 
misspelled something?”’ He scrutinized it, 
going over its big print and little print: 


Mayor NYLAN’S 
The Taming of the Shrew 
By W. Shakspere 
Under the Auspices of 


THOMAS JEFFERSON GENTRY 
and Others 


“‘T don’t see anything wrong with it,’’ he 
said humbly. “‘It looks perfectly all right 
to me.” 

They walked to Lenox Avenue and en- 


tered a small stationery store to buy a | 


newspaper. Peggy had noticed that Tom 
was an incessant newspaper reader and 
could not have his fact and fabrication 
fresh enough to content him. While they 
stood at the paper stand, a red-headed 
young man, trim, smartly dressed and quick 
spoken, bustled in and slapped a document 
on the counter top before the sleepy store- 
keeper. 

‘Sign there, Oppenheim,” said the young 
man, drawing an invisible line with his 
index finger. 

‘Ror what?” asked the proprietor. 

“Ror Thomas Jefferson Gentry for Con- 
gress,” snapped the young man. “Going 
to be candidate of the Independent Demo- 
cratic Business Men’s League. Business 
man, aren’t you, Oppenheim? Want to 
get in the movement, don’t you? Sign 
right there.” 

““What’s his platform?”’ 

“*Shall the people rule?’’? mumbled the 
young man, biting a cigar and throwing 
down a dime. ‘‘Good for business, Op- 
penheim. He’s got a lot of friends and 
maybe they would hang out here.” | 

“And ask me to buy stolen watches, I 
bet,” sniffed the proprietor. “Sign up I 
would, but this store ain’t ‘no hang-out. 
Couldn’t I even read it?” 
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Cook 3 minutes only 
—no more—no less. 
A Distinctive Product. 
A Matchless Flavor. 


A Package for a Dime 
(except in Far West) 


Do you like Wheat or 
Corn ? 
Then buy— 

3 Minute Wheat Flakes 
3 Minute Hominy Grits 
(Flaked) 

THREE MINUTE CEREALS CO. 


The Corno Mills Company, Prop. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


GENUINE IMPORTED 


SCHUTZ 
POCKET TELESCOPE 


POSTPAID 


Guaranteed German telescope. Clear and power- 
ful. For use when hunting, boating, automobiling, 
or on your vacation. Ideal for the races. Care- 
fully and accurately made with brass slide and 
hard rubber casing. Equipped with high grade 
lenses. Objectives are 24 m.m. 


Exceedingly favorable rates of exchange make 
possible this unusual offer. Shipped promptly 
on receipt of check, money order or dollar bill. 
PLACE YOUR ORDER AT ONCE. 

Cash refund if not satisfied. 


HENDERSON BROTHERS 
IMPORTERS 
93 Federal Street Boston, Mass. 


or more for 
youevery Thurs- 
day afternoon if 
you sell The Saturday 
P Evening Post to folks 
you know. Extra prizes and 
great fun, besi ! Start right 
now; write your name and address 
in the margin of this ad and mail to 
q The Curtis Publishing Company, Sales Div., 
¥ 259 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 


RADIO WORLD Nat. Illus. Weekly. Solves all 

radio troubles. List stations, 

advance programs, full week, Q. and A. Dept. All 

dealers. Specimen Copy, 15c, $6 year; $3 six months, 
$1.50 three months. Special; $1 for 8 issues. 

RADIO WORLD, 1493 Broadway, N. Y. 

ACTING PLAYS iam Rc 

Monologs, Reci- 

tations, Drills, Minstrel and Vaudeville Jokes and Sketches; 
iJeas for entertainments. Send for free catalog. 


DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO., 542 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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‘The reasons below are easy to understand 
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PIONEER } 


“fo : 


- WIDEWEB 
GARTER 


ERE are the big reasons why Brighton spells 

G-A-R-T-E-R C-O-M-F-O-R-T! 
Brighton elastic—foundation of the garter — is 
devised for comfort! Thin strands of special rubber 
are used and these may be pulled to many times 
their normal length. A special curing process gives 
remarkable ease—absolutely no binding: even the 
most tender legs won’t feel Brighton Wide-Webs. 


Then these strands of rubber are wrapped and re-wrapped with 
soft yarn, insuring double the wear of ordinary elastic; because 
the yarn wound around the rubber guards against the deadening 
effects of perspiration. 


There is no tightness—no binding; just perfect, easy support, 
with absolute comfort and the best service you’ve ever known. 


If you want ‘‘just what the Doctor ordered,’’ don’t merely ask 
y . J . . . 2 - 
for garters—insist upon Pioneer-Brighton Wide-Webs. 


Single Grip 35c and up Double Grip 50c and up 


PIONEER SUSPENDER COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

For 47 Years Manufacturers of 
Pioneer Belts Pioneer-Brighton Garters 


Also Sole Makers of 
Kazoo Athletic Suspender Waists for Children 


Pioneer Suspenders 


The famous Brighton 
“comfort” elastic 1s the’ cast-off disengages 


The sure-holding Even the stitching is 
reinforced to prolong 


the wear and insure 


The double-lined pad 


foundation of Brighton 


easily yet never 
comfort 


slips 
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“What do you want to read all that 
slush for?” said the young man, gathering 
up his document. He saw the cloaked 
couple at the news stand. ‘Hello there, 
Tom!” : 

“Hello, Jack,” called Tom to the retreat- 
ing secretary of the Eskimo Club. 

“Know that fellow, mister?’’ asked the 
proprietor. ‘‘Tell me, mister, is this fellow 
Gentry the same fellow that offers all the 
school children in Harlem a ten-dollar gold 
piece if they will write him an essay on 
Problems of Today?”’ 

“A ten-dollar gold piece for the best 
essay,”’ said Tom. 

“Ah, for the best! Not for every one, 
mister? Becky, Becky! Tell Hymie he 
should stop working and read his book. 
Ten dollars for twenty thousand essays? 
Well, that fellow is a pretty good business 
man, ain’t it?” 

Tom shrugged his shoulders and returned 
to the newspapers. A frantic headline in 
the New York Day drew his eyes. He 
plunged avidly into the small print: 


FIEND STEALS HARLEM CHILD 


In a humble but painfully neat and clean 
Harlem home there sits tonight a mother, Mrs. 
Miriam Bogenschutz, of 815 West One Hun- 
dred and Eighteenth Street, old and gray, 
lamenting the loss of her only child, young Moe 
Bogenschutz of the same address. Rocking to 
and fro, she told a New York Day reporter 


“There it is at last,”” he exclaimed, catch- 
ing Peggy’s arm. “A big case that’s going 
to be a headliner. I must get right over 
there and do what I can for that poor 
woman.” y 

““We’ll both go, if we can do anything,” 
said Peggy doubtfully. “But really, you 
know how newspapers exaggerate every- 
thing.”’ 

““How can anybody exaggerate a mother’s 
grief under such painful circumstances, 
Peggy?” he cried, using her given name in 
his excitement. ‘I’m going right over 
there to volunteer-my services without a 
penny of expense to her to run down and 
punish this fiend. Come by all means. 
Another woman’s sympathy at such a time 
of bereavement would be invaluable to her, 
I dare say.” 

““Of course I shall be only too glad to do 
what I can,”’ said Peggy, consenting to be 
hurried. 

They proceeded at a half run along Lenox 
Avenue toward the house of sorrow in One 
Hundred and Eighteenth Street. 

“I’m going to jump into this thing with 


| both feet,’’ said Tom determinedly. ‘“‘I’ll 


take charge of everything and see that 
nothing gets out to the newspapers except 
through me; injudicious publicity does 
more harm than good. Hughes was made 
governor for his good work for the legis- 
lative insurance committee, wasn’t he?— 
and he was only a young lawyer too. Whit- 
man was made governor by the Becker 
case, and Jerome was made district at- 
torney for what he said he would do to the 
men who looted the Metropolitan Street 
Railways and stopped transfers, and —— 
Excuse me, Peggy, but can you go a little 
faster?” Rous 

The address given was. that of-a°tene- 
ment house. Two policemen stood on the 
dirty steps and pushed constantly on. the 
front of a mob to prevent it from rushing 
up the steps and crushing the six reporters 
in the vestibule. The policemen recognized 
Tom and let him by. 

“Tl wait here, Tom,” said Peggy, 
rather frightened. “‘ You find out if we can 
do anything.” 

Peggy read the newspaper account of the 
case by the flickering vestibule light. She 
was still struggling in the fog of words 
wherein the few facts were lost when Tom 
returned and said to her behind his hand, 
“Funny people in this world. Mrs. Bo- 
genschutz told me through the door that she 
wasn’t worrying a bit and she wished I 
would mind my own business. No natural 
feeling whatever. Sh-h!”’ 

“What did she give you?” said one of 
the reporters, leading his fellows forward. 
He was the stocky and bald young man 
who had accosted Tom some weeks since 
on the steps of the Eskimo Club. , 

“We are not quite ready to make a state- 
ment,” said Tom, ‘‘but you may say that 
we are proceeding along certain lines. I 
have taken entire charge of the matter and 
propose to prosecute this rascal at my own 
cost and charge as a matter of good citizen- 
ship. The name is Gentry, gentlemen, 
Thomas Jefferson Gentry. I’ma practicing 
lawyer with a considerable practice; but.it 


insures smoothness 
and prevents 
curling 


comfort 


seems to me that every man should devote 


October 2. 


part of his time to public service and. 
government, and I feel that inasmue) 
live right here in the district 2 | 
“Just a minute,” said the rep 
““Aren’t you mixing things? Tell A 
was kidnaped—you or little Moe B 
schutz?”’ . 
“Here he comes!”’ shouted glad y 
A policeman came through the ¢ 
leading by the wrist a hard-faced an 
dersized lad of thirteen or fourteen, _ 
“Stealing a ride-in an totane 


was,” explained theboy’s custodian, “ 
was carrying a man out of a flat sie 

the smallpox, and while they was sh 
the crowd back for fear of contagion 
young devil got into the ambulang 
nothing would do him but he must 
under the man’s blankets. They kep 
at the hospital to wash him and fun 
him and never thinking that my 


would miss such a villain. Take 
Brosnan!”’ ; 

“And that’s that,” said the bald rep 
moving away. , 4 

“Just a moment, please,” pleaded 
desperately. ‘‘Perhaps you’d care to 
tion in your paper that the first aut} 
information that restored the child { 
distracted mother appeared immed: 
after Thomas Jefferson Gentry took 
charge of the case, and that ——” 

“Dollar a line!” shouted the rey 
over his shoulder. 


“TDEALIZING as I do,” cried Th 

Jefferson Gentry, the regular I 
cratic nominee for Congress, ‘the 
problems that confront this great eo} 
of ours in this hour of destiny, my } 
ments, friends and fellow citizens an’ 
izenesses, are one of responsibility an 
of pride in this hour of personal triumy 
which I am indebted to each and ever 
of you for your good work in the prin 
today. The coming Congress, ladies 
gentlemen, will be the most important 
gress ever assembled in this great and 
ous country of ours, and it behooves 
take heed as to whom we shall ser 


We want to represent this great distr 
Washington a ¢ 
He paused for a peek at his manu 
and a sip of water. f 
“We want Big Tom Gentry!” shi 
the loyal ones. Ba 


are the issues, ladies and gentlemen 
make this coming election so treme! 
important: 
“First, who shall be elected con 
from this district? a 
“Second, to what political party sh 
intrusted the destinies of our beloved: 
try in this time of storm and stress? 
“Third, do the people want to be crt 
by high taxes or do they want reaso 
taxes? 73 
“Fourth, do we want a prohibitive 
tective tariff unjustly to enrich a fewé 
expense of the many, or do we wanta 
just enough to meet the expenses ( 
Government? 


sites and holders of sinecures? — 

“Seventh, do we want liberty 
enlightened. enforcement of just] 
oppression from officials and defi 
every edict of government? 

“Tf your answer is in the a 
after giving these dominant 
most serious consideration, you car 
yes to each and every one of th 
ladies and gentlemen and fellow 
and, mark you, only in that event 
the high privilege of your suffr 
coming election. I thank you 

-A detail from Stilgebauer’s C 


played him up the steps as he’ tur 


(Continued on Page 


Continued from Page 130) 

1 to the doorway of the Eskimo 
The motley crowd that had been 
ato the street by the music gaped 
ile at the closed door and then went 
3 business. 

jeld his upward way after entering 
yhouse. He passed the assembly 
the faithful, answering gratulating 
rith a casual wave of his hand over 
ster, and went to the second floor. 
rlanced upward once from the steps 
out to make a period and had seen 
‘Clahan looking approvingly down 
rom a window. 
it there, Tom,’’ said the leader of 
tieth Assembly District heartily. 
Harry Atwell write you 


Jimmy, I made that one up my- 
was pretty good, wasn’t it?” 
son, it was a wow. Made it up 
did you, Tom? Well, well! You 
jot to Harry Atwell, though, and 
ju forget it. Yes, sir, he is some 
ent, and he got your name before 
ic until I was sick of you myself. 
nows his business, Tom, and can 
‘what to do; and I don’t mean there 
; of people can tell you how to pick 
mule’s hind foot without getting 
You’ll want him to write your 
yn speeches, Tom; you won’t have 
to attend to details. You'll have 
‘ough the motions, though it won’t 
i of a campaign—not in this dis- 
ou can get busy right now to work 
ly for a free ride to Washington. 
comes to advance information on 
, I’m your wire tapper. When you 
” first pay check, Tom, give them 
nent; tell ’em we elect congress- 
} this district in the Democratic 


—ha-ha! Well, Tom, when you 

Washington you won’t forget who 

vu, will you?” 

ly on Tom’s shoulders. ‘I mean 
-Me, Jimmy Clahan! I made 

m. Remember I made you con- 

Jlahan found you, you couldn’t buy 
y’s paper and you didn’t have in- 
enough to get into Central Park 
‘ou to do or they wouldn’t vote the 
ay ticket. They’ll feed you tea and 
n Washington, Tom, and tell you 
the word, come through!”’ 

'1that comports with my conscience, 
* said the nominee, nodding. 
ppose we’d ask you to go against 

iscience, do you? Hell, no! Say, 

‘ho was that bunch of good fellows 


Yes, I cer- 


mean Harry Atwell. 
we him a lot.” 
I don’t mean your press agent,” 
my Clahan, resting his hands 
‘ won’t you? You’re going among 
ions, Tom, and I’m warning you 
red many a boy of mine before 
fom, when Tammany Hall and 
a ticket, and now you’re a great 
m. You’re a congressman, b’gosh! 
k by Tammany Hall and do what 
ay tells you; that’s what the people 
lot about Tammany that they read 
) home-town papers; but you pay 
ition and go right ahead and be a 
ck good congressman. Only, when 
ia! That’s a good line too, Tom, 
son of a gun,” laughed Jimmy 
1 “You'll do, Tom. Say, it takes a 
to pull a nifty like that. You 
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gained. 
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that paraded around the polls today boost- 
ing for you? Fine body of men.” 

“T guess you mean the Ha-Ha Society. 
They meet for dinner every Tuesday at the 
Teresa. I was admitted a couple of weeks 
ago after I told them that one of Jack 
Frazer’s about the colored bootlegger. Any 
right fellow can get in that can make them 
laugh once out of three tries. You heard 
that one of Frazer’s, didn’t you?”’ 

Tom told Jimmy Clahan Jack Frazer’s 
new joke and left him laughing. Tom hur- 
ried from the clubhouse and to the home 
of the McShanes. In moments of unusual 
elation or depression his thoughts flew al- 
ways of late to Miss Peggy McShane and 
he longed for her company and sympathy. 
He had not seen much of her recently and 
had been chilled by her apparent avoidance 
of him. This seemed a good time to 
make up. 

“Hello, Peggy!’’ he cried when she en- 
tered the front parlor after he had been 
kept waiting through a hushed and de- 
corous interval. He strode up to her and 
reached for her hands. “‘Have you heard 
the big news, Peggy? I’ve got the nomina- 
tion!” 

“Tsn’t that lovely for you,” she said, 
evading his grasp by lifting her hands to 
her back hair. ‘“‘Won’t you be seated, Mr. 
aeery | I’m so glad for your sake to hear 
this.”’ 

“For my sake only, Peggy?” he said 
pleadingly. He sat beside her on the sofa 
and leaned winningly to her. 
as our sake, Peggy? We’re together in 
this.’’ 

“In what way, Mr. Gentry?” 

“Oh, don’t be like this, Peggy,’’ he urged. 
““What’s come over you lately? You know 
these honors and emoluments don’t mean 
a thing to me except as they—well, as they 
help to bring us together, Peggy.”’ 

“You don’t need to say any farther, Mr. 
Gentry,” she said, clasping her hands and 
looking determinedly away. ‘‘I’ve been 


thinking things over, and I’ve decided that | 


we are not compatible. I’m sorry to tell 
you this. I like you awfully, but you’re so 
dreadfully queer that I know we should 
never get along. I used to like you awfully 
well; but I would want to be a companion 
to you and do the things you do, and when 
I think that I will have to live on raw car- 
rots and go in swimming in the wintertime 
and start for Spain in a rowboat and 3 
“Oh, is that it?’”’ he said, sighing re- 
lievedly. ‘“‘Pshaw, Peggy, that’s all just 
politics, A candidate, you know, has got 
to please everybody and join everything.” 
“Then you weren’t sincere in those 
ideas?”’ 
“Why, of course I was sincere, Peggy. I 
am sincere!” 
“Well, then,” 
He reflected. 
“Peggy,” he blurted, 


she said stubbornly. 


“suppose I should 


give up all those associations and be just | 


like anybody else and 

“Will you, Tom?” 

“But not until after election,’”’ he bar- 
“Tt wouldn’t be honest, Peggy. 
These people like me because I am one of 
their own, and they are counting on voting 
for me. I can’t desert them now, Peggy. 
Can’t you see that?”’ 

“Tf you only will, Tom,” she said. ‘“‘If 
you promise me, honest to goodness 
Don’t, Tom, don’t! Daddy is right there 
in the. back parlor!” 


“‘Jumpin’ Lizards, Bill! Don’t Drink That! It’s Poison!” 


mn’t Get Excited, Pard. I Stuck That Sign Up Myself to Keep the Tourists From 


Drinkin’ the Water Hole Dry”’ 


ian 


“Why not | 


EVENING POST 


New ‘‘Van Dorn 
Haffinch’’ runs on 
alternating or direct 
current, weighs 16 
pounds and sells for 


only $60.00. 


One of 8 types of 
“Van Dorn”’ portable 
electric drills in sizes 
from 7%" to 114”. 


Famous Users 

These well known 
business organiza- 
tions, the most crit- 
ical buyers in the 
world, are a few 
of the many large 
users of ‘‘Van 
Dorn” Electric 
Drills for pro- 
duction work 
and plant 
mainte- 
nance. 


CLEVELAND 
CHANDLER 


CADILLAC 
PACKARD 


CHEVROLET 
Hupmobile 


INTERNATIONAL, 
TRUCKS 


FISHER BODIES 
STANDARD OIL 
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By the Automotive Industry 


Most everyone knows that the holes in the 
Automotive Industry have been made by ‘‘Van 
Dorn’’ Electric Drills for more than 20 years. 
America’s finest family of holemakers is prac- 
tically standard equipment in plants of the 
best motor car and truck makers, the largest 
body builders and the most successful acces- 
sory and parts manufacturers. 


For Garages and Service Stations 


‘“‘Van Dorn’s”’ policy is to give garages and 
service stations the same high quality tools 
that these manufacturers use for their pro- 
duction work: — built of the same materials, in 
the same shop, by the same skilled mechanics, 
yet reasonable in price. 


Only $60.00 


For example, ‘‘Haffinch, the Drill ofa 
thousand uses’’ shown above, costs only $60.00. 
—the first time in the history of electric tools 
that garages and repair shops can purchase 
a half inch portable electric drill of ‘‘ Van 
Dorn’’ quality at a price so reasonable. 


Automotive Jobbers 


You can cash in on ‘‘Van Dorn’’ Prestige, 
Performance and Publicity. ‘‘Van Dorn”’ Elec- 
tric tools lead you to a practically unlimited 
market. A representative will be pleased to 
discuss our agency proposition with you. 


The Van Dorn Electric Tool Co. 


Makers of Portable Electric Drilling, Reaming 
and Grinding Machines, etc. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
99 


ELECTRIC 
DRILLS 


© 1924, The V. D. E. T.C 
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DAVENPORT YABLE > 


O KNOW where your fur- 

niture will fit before your 
home is completed is a constant 
benefit. To know before: con- 
struction begins is even more 
valuable. 


So McKinney designed Fore- 
thought Plans for this purpose. 


To get the key to the Plans 
recall your early arithmetic in- 
structions. When the problem 
consisted of adding together 
“gallons,” “quarts” and “pints” 
the rule was to change each item 
to “pints” —and avoid error. 


That is exactly what McKinney 
has done with your furniture. 


Your floor plans are drawn to 
a scale one-quarter of an inch to 
the foot. The McKinney Fore- 
thought Plans are views of your 
furniture drawn to exactly the 
same scale. Here, then, you can ar- 
range and rearrange your furni- 
ture with accuracy even before 
your cellar has been dug. 


How others 
are using the Plans 

McKinney is receiving many 
letters of gratitude from home- 
builders. They are finding the 
McKinney Forethought Plans 
of wonderful value. They seem 
to answer completely a hitherto- 
vexing problem. The joy of see- 
ing every piece of furniture in 
place so far ahead of time adds 
another note of pleasure to the 
building of a home. 


The coupon at right will bring 
you a set of these Forethought 
Plans. McKinney will enjoy the 
privilege of sending them. There 
is NO Cost to you. 


Ly 


‘For those about.to build — 
M¢Kinney offers this free assistance 


MCKINNEY HINGES 
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Without cost to you, McKinney will send a full 
set of Forethought Plans with which you can ar- |f. 
range and rearrange your furniture right on the |I* 
blue prints until you are certain the wall space, 
fixtures, doors and base plugs are as you want them. 


And why is McKinney 
doing all this? 


McKinney Manufacturing 
Company has been making fine 
hinges for fifty-nine years. 
Through supplying McKinney 
Hinges for thousands of homes 
for more than a half century 
McKinney has learned much con- 
cerning the hardware-buying 
habits of the American people. 
And outstanding among these 
habits is this fact: Americans 
have a keen appreciation of fine 
hardware. Further, it is their in- 
tention to have nothing less than 
that in their homes. But uncon- 
sciously they let the selection of 
hardware go until the last minute. 
Maybe by this time the hard- 
ware fund has been depleted by 
some insignificant “extra.” Then 
this hindsight calls for either of 
two things—more money or a 
home that is hardware-poor. 


So McKinney devised the 
Forethought Plans and furnished 
them for two purposes. First, it 
was known they would greatly 
assist in making your home all 
that you anticipate. Second, that 
they would help to impress on 
your mind the value of buying 
your hardware early and asking 
specifically to see McKinney 
Hinges. 


McKinney Manufacturing Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


? McKixyney Mere. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
H Please send me set of Forethought Plans. 


: Name 


i Address... 5 : 
H (If you have a hardware retailer from whom 


you intend to buy we would like to 
know his name also.) 


: 
Stee eeneneneeenccerenssacencceneuseesseeeneeneseseesseseasesssssrsesesd ” 


Mr. D 
FoR THE YEAR 1923 


PER CENT 

Income and property taxes... .. .. 29.68 
Life insurance to provide for inheritance taxes 

premiums... 2 Sie Seine. 4014. ere 12.38 
Maintenance of estates, including household 

expense 4.) 5.04). eh. Boma Ae, 7.89 

Rersonaltexpenses gitd. Mane ee cian 4.75 

Business expense, interest and losses . . . 18.56 


Charitable contributions and donations to in- 


dividuals? «cosa tage eel sn 19.22 
otal¥,:\. 2) hee eee ® 92.48 
Gross cash income... ..2........ !0 100.00 
Balance...°... ood cks cee ee an on ea 1RGY 


Note. Mr. D.’s personal attorney writes, “This 
statement is fairly typical of the results of the past 
several years.” 

Mr. E 
YEARLY AVERAGE 1917-1923 


PER CENT 
INCOME!.:.; aotahe eee $1,854,182.12 100.00 
income tax. es.) selene $ 720,482.96 38.86 
Other taxes paid. ..... 9,979.06 54 
‘Reserve for estate tax Vye2l,209:01 73.57 
"Yearly total taxes... » . . $2,051,721.53 112.97 
Personal and living expenses. 90,216.23 4.85 
Contributions. ...... 143,371.11 qeAs 
Gitg st te... 8! Pe tee ee 520,822.50 . 28.00 

Net losses and reserves for de- 
preciation hatte 176,209.42 9.47 
‘otal above’. Sarwan wea $2,982,340.79 163.00 
Reduction in estate (yearly). 1,128,158.67 *63.00 
*Of income 100.00 

YEARLY AVERAGE 1917-1924 
UNDER NEW Law 

PER CENT 
Incomes 1 un «0 be $1,934,487.01 100.00 
Imcomesbaxv-> wees eee D>. (23,001.01) modal 
Other taxes paid. . . . . ie 9,218.89 48 
Reserve for estate tax 1,675,131.88 86.59 
Yearly total taxes... . $2,408,008.08 124.48 


Naturally the first question which the 
reader will ask concerning these exhibits 
in general has to do with the identity of 
the principals. This, however, it is not the 
intention of the writer to reveal or indicate 
in any fashion whatsoever. 

Not only would the interest in the state- 


| ments themselves be greatly enhanced by 


the use of the names but there would be 
very real surprise in one or two cases. Most 
of the names are of widespread or national 
prominence. In several cases the promi- 


| nence attaches not only to the individual 


but to the family and to the industry or 
corporation from which the fortune derives. 


The Reticence of the Rich 


Possibly one or two of the rich men who 
furnished figures might have permitted the 
use of their names under certain circum- 
stances. An assistant to one of these gentle- 
men spoke of the futility of attempted se- 
crecy in the case of great wealth, at least as 
regards his employer. For this capitalist is 
known to be the owner of more than 50 per 
cent of the stock of a corporation the mar- 
ket value of and the dividends upon which 
are matters of public information. 

Indeed, two men from whom statistical 
information was sought suggested how 
sensible it would be for the hundred richest 
men in the country to make public the uses 
to which their incomes are put. Neverthe- 
less, many persons of large as well as mod- 
erate or small means shrink instinctively 
from letting the world know what becomes 
of their incomes, no matter how instructive 
such information might prove. 

Therefore in a number of instances the 
writer was able to obtain detailed statistical 
information only by respecting the desire 
for secrecy and privacy as far as identifying 
the figures with the individual is concerned. 
In view of the fact that not all the names 
can be used it seems better to indicate none 
of them. 

The writer feels very fortunate, however, 
in the type of men who responded to his 
request for statistical data. In no case was 
any effort made to obtain figures from 
either the idle owners, of long-inherited 
wealth or of sudden riches. None of these 
figures come from idlers, loafers or society 


butterflies, nor were any of them secured 
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WHAT BECOMES OF THE 
RICH M&LN’S INCOME? 


(Continued from Page 27) 


from men who had made quick { 
and are still a little bewildered by t] 
position. 

In the main, information was sou 
obtained from men who are or have 
the head of great industries, the 
constructive type of millionaire. It 
pens that the list is almost equally 
between those who inherited wea 
those who did not. But I think it is 
say that in every case where wea 
inherited it has been greatly adder 
the heirs, who in addition have worl 
as hard as if they had inherited not] 

There are several self-made men 
list, but their fortunes have come f 
gradual growth of great properti 
from any sudden deal or find or str 
course no information was sought fr 
moters or men suddenly enriched b 
for such wealth may not be perman 
have the owners had time to adjus 
selves to it. ‘ 

No very young man was asked fo. 
tical data. It takes time to learn 
money well. There can be no def 
the rich young wastrel or idler; 
social excrescence and requires not s 
study as elimination. Nor would 
hibit of the use to which the incor 
young man madly engaged in busin 
vancement is put serve the purpose 
articles. The important thing to ] 
how the man who has arrived empl 
wealth. 

The average age of those who fu 
data is fifty-eight. The oldest is jus: 
seventy and the youngest just unde 


Secrecy About Losses 


One of the first questions which a 
dent of economic or business subjects 
ask is for information as to those ac 
business and those who are inactive, ] 
D and E are the most active. A anc 
perhaps the least active in the gr 
regards direct business participation 

Those from whom informatio) 
sought, and who supplied it, we 
proached because of their known 
and connection with large business 
rather than for their reputation as ] 
thropists. Yet several were found 
very large givers, perhaps larger the 
sons more commonly advertised as s: 

The discerning student will at or 
ject that it is not safe to draw gene 
tions from such a small number of! 
Certainly one must be careful in th! 
eralizations which are drawn. The’ 
however, has other figures, about e 
number to those reproduced, which ¢ 
in form that can be used. They 
however, from persons of similar in’ 
generally speaking, and in the mai 
out the conclusions which any reader 
draw from the published figures. 

In a number of instances tentative’ 
ises were made to furnish data, but 
mature reflection resulted in a cha‘ 
mind. In at least two cases men wh 
willing at first to furnish data di 
against so doing because they dislil 
show that losses, or expenses of eA 
exceeded their incomes. One whom | 
supposed in receipt of fabulous diy? 
stated that his deficit in 1923 had 
$400,000; another that expenses | 
kinds had exceeded income by 15 pel 

The writer had been warned in 4 
by a friend, who while not rich him 
in close professional contact with big 
ness, that the only way to get such il 
would be to tell the rich men to ovil 
recent losses in making up their fil 
But I neglected this advice, foolishlyer! 
finding it very difficult, like the pul¢ 
general, to associate two such appal 
opposed ideas as riches and losses. 

In one case it is to be suspected thi! 
rich man addressed had not fully rel 
the extent either of his expenses of vil 
kinds, or losses, until he began to hi 
statement prepared in response to 
quiry, which never materialized furth, 
may be added, however, that some 
searching comments upon the subjec 
whole were received from one or twG 
tlemen who at first thought they 18 
furnish data, but decided against it} 
closer examination of their et) 


(Continued on Page 13% 


(Continued from Page 134) 
ae statements reproduced here show 
+ differences one from the other. 
$a sense in which the publication of 
xhibits is most unfair. The reader 
once institute comparisons which 
not be made. Obviously the older a 
the more inactive in business he is, 
er or older his children; and the more 
and permanent his income, the more 
-easonably be expected to give away 
Jity. Then, too, the more wealth he 
‘erited, the less reason in general is 
.or him to give away large sums to 
Irs of his family or relatives. 
ld go on giving scores of reasons why 
Jigures are dissimilar and why fair 
isons cannot be made. But if any- 
wre not the similarities even more 
i; than the dissimilarities? Are not 
litimate inferences even more im- 
. than the ones that cannot be 


! 


jevious articles it was contended that 
j ribution of the rich man’s income is 
-about in various ways over which 
out little control. If we were study- 
ymes of $2000 or $20,000 we should 
andreds, perhaps thousands of cases 
n to have any meaning. But when 
i to $2,000,000 incomes, a very few 
Jes are highly significant. 

Vooint of greatest interest, no doubt, 
¢; readers is how much the rich man 
dupon himself and his family. Under 
niding are to be included all the items 
lithe different ones ‘have variously 
id as personal, living and household 
1s, also as residence maintenance and 
hance of estates, as well as improve- 
So estates. 

‘ange or variation here is enormous, 
i: all the way from under 5 per cent 
q: than 24 per cent. 

nan does not segregate personal and 
= expenses from insurance, busi- 


penses, attorneys’ fees and other 

costs, but if these items are as large 
gase as in the other statements pre- 
( his actual personal, household, liv- 
residence outlay is not likely to be 
5 per cent, or at the most 20 per cent. 
sning that not more than 18 per 
(the 29.65 per cent which Mr. B puts 
vor ‘household, personal, business, 
nbiles, insurance, general, etc.,’’ is 
yoersonal, we have an average of 
i less than 17 per cent for all the 
wents, which can be ascribed to that 
i¢ which the rich man spends upon 
: and his family. 


| Family Expenses 
veven the most casual reader will 
me this 17 per cent includes a various 
inall cases large item for residence or 
‘naintenance and improvement. As 
dn a previous article, large country 
¢ besides beautifying the community 
ging employment to many, are fre- 
it thrown open to the public. A man 
vuld be rated among the very rich, 
; ast the rich, made this statement: 
| slieve a large percentage of so-called 
lee se are really the expenses on 
ite’s maintenance, which has to be 
» | the property will depreciate rap- 
“hose who have large estates have, 
1€esult of the steady increase in labor 
2/914, been really penalized if they 
» aintained these estates.’ 
where expenses are classified as 
t! personal, the item may include the 
hie of pictures, books and other ob- 
3 art or rarity, which in many in- 
¢ revert ultimately to the public. 
© readers will probably be surprised 
a included in all but one of the 


elmts, under such headings as office 
ll, office expense, attorneys’ fees, 
Salaries, administrative expenses, and 
. In one case these run as high as 
6er cent; in another 12.40 per cent. 
ny) » slight extent wealth brings its own 
tits own checks and balances, as 
n said. On January’7, 1924, testi- 
yaken in litigation over the manage- 
tof the $80,000,000: Brady estate 
1g; out the fact that the pay roll of the 
: ine for two years had amounted 
's said that Anthony N. Brady had 
private affairs for $11,000 a year 
e died, but following his death came 
deral income tax, which involved 
i dditional accounting, and great ex- 
vas caused by the settlement of in- 
cetaxes. Mr, Brady left $28,000,000 
ie-utility securities, which were then 
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in a most depressed and discouraging posi- 
tion, and large sums had to be paid out for 
expert and technical assistance and advice. 

The retired or semiretired capitalist, or 
even the active capitalist, who has large 
investments outside his business, must, 
when his income gets up around the $1,000,- 
000 mark, employ an investment manager 
or secretary, probably more than one ac- 
countant, together with adequate steno- 
graphic and clerical help and the best of 
legal advice. 

In case the property has been inherited 
any time in recent years, the cost of 
inheritance-tax settlement is very large in- 
deed, and there is always the income tax. 

“‘T am free to confess that, were it not for 
the tax situation, I should be much more 
active in industry than I have been in re- 
cent years,’ writes a gentleman of very 
large business interests of a nation-wide 
character, “‘but the problems of taxation — 
not avoiding taxes—are such as to require 
a great deal of time and much care in 
planning one’s affairs. I feel that the affairs 
of the corporations in which I am mainly 
interested are sufficient without adding 
more.”’ 

Quite naturally and properly taxes con- 
stitute the first item in all the exhibits of 
income disposal. More particularly the 
Federal income tax heads the list. The 
writer has maintained in numerous pub- 
lications that the hedvy income taxes are 
not felt so much by the very rich, the type 
that furnished the statistical data for this 
article, as by those who have large incomes 
in the way of salaries or fees, but compara- 
tively small or moderate fortunes. 


Inequalities of the Law 


The high corporation executive who has 
just come into a big income after years of 
struggle, the successful corporation law- 
yer, the exceptionally successful physician, 
author, actor, cartoonist, movie star, musi- 
cian, architect, accountant—these have 
been caught by the heavy surtaxes. A man 
might have had a salary well over $100,000 
a year in 1922 or 1923 and still have been 
worse off, because of the income tax, than 
he would have been in 1914 with a much 
smaller salary, not even considering the re- 
duced purchasing power of the dollar. 

I asked an executive of a great corpora- 
tion, a man whose salary exceeds $100,000 
a year, what interests him the most—his 
living expenses, his gifts and charities, his 
investments or his taxes. 

“Why, the quarterly tax payments, of 
course,” he replied. ‘‘For they form such 
an appreciable part of my income. I spend 
most of my time setting up reserves for 
them.” 

There is no more valuable publication 
that comes from the Government Printing 
Office than the annual Statistics of Income, 
compiled under the direction of the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. 

The last edition is the preliminary re- 


_port for the calendar year 1922, and there 


we find on page 21 the average rate of tax 
paid by all individuals under the different 
brackets. 

It is a well-known fact that the Revenue 
Act provides in theory for a graduated, 
progressive income tax, but it doesn’t quite 
work that way. According to the official 
figures, the average payment made by those 
with net incomes of from $150,000 to $200,- 
000 was 39.76 per cent, while those who had 
net incomes of from $2,000,000 to $3,000,- 
000 paid on the average only 29.45 per 
cent, or more than 10 per cent less than 
those with incomes only one-twentieth to 
one-tenth as large! 

This is the extreme contrast which can 
be had from the figures, but we find the 
individuals with incomes of from $1,000,000 
to $1,500,000 paying an average of 34.34 
per cent, while those with incomes of from 
$250,000 to $300,000 paid 35.26 per cent, 
or nearly 1 per cent more on incomes from 
one-sixth to one-third as large. 

These figures are dry enough, but they 
bear out the contention that the very rich 
have been able by the purchase of tax- 
exempt securities and the rearrangement 
of their affairs to diminish to some slight 
extent, at least, the severity of the sur- 
taxes. 

The bulk of the incomes of the very rich 
are derived from dividends on stocks rather 
than from wages, salaries, fees, commis- 
sions or even profits. But there is no nor- 
mal tax of 8 per cent on dividends. On the 
other hand the exceptionally well-paid cor- 
poration official, corporation lawyer, sur- 
geon or actor, whose income is in the form 
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The Truths 


We wish to prove to you on | 
Palmolive Shaving Cream 


By V. K. CASSADY, Chief Chemist 


ng could ever succeed like Palmolive 


Shaving Cream without amazing virtues. 
Those millions of users have been won by these Ten-Shave samples. 
You have desires like other men. Let a test win you. 


Five facts—prove them 


ies itself in lather 250 times. A tiny 
a shave. 


It acts quickly. Within one minute the hairs absorb 15% of water. 
And that makes a tough beard wax-like. 


The lather maintains its creamy fullness for ten minutes on the face. It 


The bubbles are extra-strong. They act like wedges to support the 
hairs for cutting. Without such bubbles many hairs lie down, and the 


The palm and olive oil content gives the effect of a lotion. The after- 


Give the Cream a chance 
We are famous soap makers—have studied soap for 60 years. Among 
our creations is the leading toilet soap of the world. 


We worked 18 months and tried 130 formulas before we perfected a 
Shaving Cream like this. The result is the greatest sensation this line 


us. You want the utmost in a Shaving 


Send us this coupon for Ten-Shave Tube. Clip it now to remind you. 


To add the final touch to shaving luxury, we have created Palmolive After Shaving Talc—especially 


h and fresh, and gives that well-groomed look. Try 


the sample we are sending free with the tube of Shaving Cream. There are new delights here for 
every man who shaves. Please let us prove them to you. Clip coupon now. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.), Chicago, Ill. 


10 SHAVES FREE 


and a can of Palmolive After Shaving Talc 

Simply insert your name and address and mail. 
Address for residents of Wisconsin, The Palmolive Com- 
pany (Wis. Corp.), Milwaukee, Wis., Dept. B-901. Address 
for residents other than Wisconsin, The Palmolive Com- 
pany, (Del.’ Corp.), 3702 Iron Street, Chicago, IIl., 
Dept. B-901. 
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When 


two-centstamps 
cost three cents 


N ordinary letter weighing one ounce or 
[ \ | 


ess can be mailed for two cents postage. 


From October, 1917, to March, 1919, it 
cost three cents. 


When the cost of a mailing was restored 
to two cents, what became of the penny per 
letter postage saved? 


You can’t say what became of the money. 
The cent that may be saved on postage and 
the fraction of a cent that may be saved by 
using cheap letter paper are hard to find. 
They are like the money a man saves by shin- 
ing his own shoes. You may keep it out of 
the budget, but you can’t get it into the bank. 


The question of economy really doesn’t 
enter into the subject of using Old Hampshire 
Bond for your letterheads any more than it 
affects the subject of whether your shoes are 
clean or not. 


The amount involved is too small. It is 
purely a question of individual taste and self- 
expression. : 


All people like to get letters on Old 


Hampshire Bond. Many people like to send 
letters‘on Old Hampshire Bond. 


The paper is so well known that any printer 
in any city can supply it. Any stationer can 


sell it to you. It’s a paper of obviously 
superior quality. Either you like that sort 
of thing or you don’t. 


Rote a 


Write on your business letterhead for samples of Old 
Hampshire Bond in white and twelve colors. . . Also 
makers of Old Hampshire Stationery in Vellum, Bond, and 
Lawn finishes for Social Correspondence. A packet of usable 
specimens of this fine stationery will be sent on receipt of ten 
cents. Address Department L. , 7 y 7 1 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 


SouTH HapLey Fatts, |’ MASSACHUSETTS 
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of salary or fees, has been paying the 8 per 
cent normal tax in addition to the surtax. 

But with all these allowances made, it 
can hardly be said that the very rich, judg- 
ing from the statements reproduced in this 
article, are not paying a goodly amount in 
taxes. The largest percentage is that of 
Mr. E, who paid 38.73 per cent to the 
Federal Government over a period of seven 
years, almost exactly eight times as much 
as he spent for all his personal, living, 
household and residence expenses. It really 
looks as if Mr. E had been working for the 
people of the United States rather than for 
himself. 

A more striking and perhaps important 
disclosure made by these exhibits is the ex- 
tent to which the rich are trying to provide 
for the payment of inheritance duties, and 
especially of the Federal estate tax. In only 
one case, that of Mr. A, is no apparent pro- 
vision made. Mr. D sets aside 12.38 per 
cent of his income for life-insurance pre- 
miums, Mr. B an amount unreported, Mr. 
C 15.3 per cent, and Mr. E 86.59 per cent! 
In submitting his statement Mr. C wrote 
as follows: 

“As to life insurance: It seems to be 
prudent to provide sufficient liquid capital 
to cover estate taxes in event of death, as 
it might prove a serious blow to the indus- 
tries in which I am interested were my 
executors obliged to liquidate stocks of 
these companies quickly. The value of the 
stock would be artificially depressed to the 
injury of other stockholders, if not to the 
corporations themselves. 

“T have, therefore, provided a liberal 
amount of life insurance and have also in- 
vested in securities that can be quickly 
liquidated to cover the balance of the estate 
taxes. You will note that this means a con- 
siderable portion of my income and also a 
considerable portion of my estate tied up 
and removed from industry because of the 
necessity of meeting estate taxes that 
should not mature for 17 years under my 
expectation of life.’’ 

But this letter is if anything an under- 
statement of the case. It does not take 
into account, I feel certain, nor, with the 
exception of that of Mr. E, do any of the 
exhibits as yet reproduced in this article 
contain figures which provide for the 1924 
revision of the Revenue Act. It will be re- 
called that the 1921 Revenue Act placed a 
maximum tax on large estates of 25 per 
cent. Under the new law the tax is 40 per 
cent on all of an estate above $10,000,000, 
35 per cent on all between $8,000,000 and 
$10,000,000, and 30 per cent on all between 
$5,000,000 and $8,000,000. 


A Typical Case 


This is not the place to debate the justice 
or injustice of such a heavy capital tax, or 
whether it is a wise policy to break up large 
fortunes and accumulations by this method. 
The writer has treated this subject in detail 
in two series of articles, one on inheritance 
and the other on income taxation. The 
point to be made here is that not one person 
in a million has any real comprehension of 
the actual meaning of such an extraordi- 
nary levy upon large properties. Indeed it 
may. be doubted whether the members of 
Congress who enacted such legislation were 
in the one-in-a-million class. 

Consider an actual case, typical of many. 
More than thirty years ago this man started 
a new industry in a very small way. He is 
by no means old now, and is still the active 
head. All these years he has worked as 
hard as any man; his business has received 
all the devotion and talents at his command. 
He is still the chief owner. Its product is of 
great value and in use in millions of homes. 

The business has been successful and 
profitable in the way of dividends, but 56 


| per cent of the earnings have been put back 


into expansion. There are 10,000 employes 
in this country, all of whom receive high 
wages and many receive large salaries. 
There are several thousand more employes 
in Europe. The growth of the industry has, 
of course, been followed by the develop- 
ment of the city where its chief plant is lo- 
cated. The founder of the business has 
taken his full share in the philanthropic ac- 
tivities of the city. 

Since the Federal income ‘tax went into 
effect he has spent upon himself but the 
merest fraction of what he has paid to the 
Federal Government. 

Yet if this man should die this year, there 
would not be enough left by nearly 53 per 
cent out of his income for the last eight 
profitable years, and after the payment of 
income taxes, to pay the estate taxes. To be 


October 


exact, his estate would be short 62, 
cent of enough to pay these taxes, ey 
of the truly enormous income of t} 
eight years. Expressed somewhat : 
ently, it would take considerablya 
100 per cent of his income for the las 
years to pay the estate taxes. As he} 
4 1) 


taken this man thirty years to build 
estate. It is in the form of steel, eo 
machinery, quality of product, go 
name, sales policies, organization; in 
words, it is a going business, whi 
course, can be destroyed, if anyone j 
ish enough to want to destroy it; b 
Government demands payment wii 


ernment millions through Liberty ] 
on which the interest is from 3% | 
per cent. fy. 

i. 


The Spenders 


Bil 
Now this particular man has live 
simply and economically; he has gs 
a fraction of his great income. T 
he has been able to invest outside h 
business, and these investments hay, 
in only the most liquid and gilt-edg 
curities. Let us assume, for sake o} 
tration, that he owns $10,000,000. 
most marketable, high-class tax-e 
bonds. If he should die this year a 
estate should sell all these bonds, eve 
stitch of them, the Government wou 
demand about $4,000,000 more. 
Only by parting with control in th 
ness could the estate raise any sucl 
The heirs would be forced to sell o 
business, or at least the control there} 
are forced sales of this kind ever mad 
out sacrifice. e 
Whatever others may think of the 
rates in the estate tax, the wealth 
himself regards them as sheer confi 
‘The trouble, ’ writes one such gent! 
“is that the political element in this ce 
has had the spending of more billi 
dollars since 1917 than anybody } 
world ever heard of. They like the jc 
they like the jobs connected with it. 
have no desire of economy, w 
know must begin in Washington. 
wish to continue the golden flood. 
cannot give up the idea that the gra 
wartime conditions can continue | 
nitely in times of peace.” ¢ 
In any case, with estate-tax rates 
they are, the man of wealth is as cert 
the rising and setting of the sun, to 
constantly larger and larger p 
against these taxes. One form of pre 
consists of gifts, usually of tax-exen 
other equally high-grade securities, to 
bers of his family. . 
Or the provision may be made 
form of premiums on life insurance. 
of the statistical exhibits it will be 
that 15.3 per cent of the income is us 
that purpose; in another 12.38 per 
Or provision may be made in the ft 
readily marketable securities, whi 
practice mean Liberty, Farm Loan, 
municipal and other tax-exempt bor 
be sold in case of death. 
In any case the classical, conve 
idea held by economists and busines 
that the rich invest most of their int 
is in need of radical revision. Theil 
ment process does take place, but iti 
restricted, limited and for a specifi 
pose, than commonly realized. The 
ency is increasingly toward the puret 
tax-exempt securities, not only beca 
the income and inheritance taxes b 
cause gifts and trust funds for wive 
children are often composed of this 
investment. The rich man invests 
come; but directly or indirectly the 
ernment absorbs it. Even if he bu 
insurance the Government takes thé 
ceeds as soon as he dies. , 
It is easy enough to denounce lar¢ 
tunes, but the stubborn fact re 
they are very convenient collectin 
for society. It is usually cheaper 
(Continued on Page 141 
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Continued from Page 138) 
$1000 for charity from two or three 
levho can afford several hundred dol- 
4), than from a thousand people who 
nérd a dollar each. 
4 with a maximum income tax of 
» per cent, which proposal was de- 
dy Congress as being too favorable 
‘eich, it would take 7800 men with 
)| comes to provide, or pay, as much 
ssingle million-dollar-a-year man. 
}s same way it is valuable to society 
ie men are ambitious to work, save, 
ind grow rich. Only by investment 
s¢etion made possible. The socialists 
aheory that under private ownership 
jt inures to anyone except the own- 
Mthing, of course, could be more ab- 


Yockefeller does not burn all the 
»|wns, nor does Mr. Ford ride in all 
» he manufactures. Capitalism may 
(isition for self, but it is certainly 
aiion for others. 

xd to be fashionable to denounce 
ES because of his extremely eco- 
¢ ways. But it isa question whether 
anot a relentless trustee of public 
)He loaned and reloaned at low 
! interest, and took money away 
ols who could not keep it. He in- 
1 sound securities, and died, having 
sry little upon himself. 
i¢ me may come when the masses will 
, that is necessary; but they have 
me it yet. For some time to come, 
¢ the savings and production process 
end, to a considerable degree, upon 
om of a class which can save on a 
gile, 
mizing these facts, several econo- 
we urged that savings, not only of 
‘but of all classes, should be taxed at 
cate than spendings. If one believes 
ift is desirable and that taxes should 
ged on things which should be dis- 

d rather than upon those which 
ne encouraged, there is a certain lack 
mstency in the income tax. As one 
n but logical conservative writer has 
‘Instead of taxing thrift, justice re- 
shat you tax the thriftless to pay a 
so the thrifty, for all the shiftless 
ie better conditions created by the 
¢ The spendthrift would starve if no 
a| by a store.” 
m*essman Longworth has the reputa- 
obeing a hard-headed and practical 
ar and politician. He remarked re- 
y “The goal to which we ought to 
ould provide no taxes on necessities, 
te taxes on savings, heavy taxes on 
pe, We are far away from that goal 

No taxation system devised by 
's will entirely reach it, but I hope 
€2ve we may be able . . . tomake 
ye beginning in that direction.” 


The General Sales Tax 


encome tax and the death taxes as 
they stand, have the great evil of 
i; the spendthrift as compared with 
hi ty. If aman spends his entire prin- 
a income he pays income taxes only 
d death taxes not at all; if he saves 
his income he pays not only as 
the spendthrift, but in addition the 
eiy tax on what he has saved, and an 
ial income tax on the income de- 
ym the savings, and then finally his 
jy the estate and inheritance taxes 
> dies. 
ne-eneral sales tax was suggested as a 
sof reaching waste and exempting 
nt but it is open to the charge of being 
esve in character—that is, of laying 
b portionate burden upon those least 
bear it, of taxing need rather than 
-and of possibly adding to the cost 
g. But a spendings tax could be 
® rogressive, with high rates only on 
expenditures, and with exemptions 
1¢ ors’ bills, life insurance, college tui- 
21 similar items. 
‘wuld be more truly an income tax 
2 one we now have, because it would 
£0n income set ahead to the point 
rgacome actually benefits the owner. 
rd gets no direct personal benefit 
1 /e scores of millions of dollars which 
€(ves in income but does not spend; 
er the present system he is supposed 
a) "axes on them just the same. 
reference to Mr. Ford, however, re- 
/e weakness of the spendings, or re- 
eqate on savings income tax. Unless 
_ird and My. Rockefeller are fools 
y |nnot help saving a great deal. We 
ul gnize the services which they 
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perform, but how much credit do they de- 
serve for doing what they cannot help do- 
ing? If their savings should be taxed at a 
lower rate than their spendings, we should 
then have the curious spectacle of the rich 
man paying a much smaller tax than the 
poor man—impossible to conceive of in a 
democracy. 

Certainly to exempt all savings would 
confer a high degree of immunity on the 
millionaire. Mr. Pierre S. du Pont, himself 
a man of very large wealth, was quoted in a 
previous article as saying that proportion- 
ately, as a class, rich men spend less on liv- 
ing than their poorer neighbors. Butin the 
next sentence he adds, ‘‘Not that they 
claim a higher morality on this ground, but 
because of the natural limitations of a 
man’s consuming capacity.” 

Several authorities, while rejecting the 
spendings tax as a substitute for the in- 
come tax, believe that under some such 
name as luxury tax it might wisely be made 
additional to or supplementary to the pres- 
ent income tax. This might bedevil an al- 
ready confused situation, but if there is to 
be justice in taxation, and if there is to be 
any sort of justice in the relations between 
the rich and the poor, we must further com- 
plicate our tax system by differentiating 
between different kinds of income and the 
ways in which they are used. 


The Deduction for Gifts 


Already the process has begun. Deduc- 
tions are permitted for children. In the 
new law earned income pays a lower rate 
than unearned income, and there is the 
well-known provision that the taxpayer 
may deduct gifts to charity up to 15 per 
cent of his total net income. A new pro- 
vision in the 1924 law is that if more than 
9) per cent of a person’s income is de- 
voted to benevolent purposes there shall be 
no tax on any of the portion given away, no 
matter how large the income. As Mr. 
George E. Roberts says in comment: 

“This recognizes the principle that pub- 
lic purposes are not served by taxing funds 
already devoted to public purposes, and 
this is true of capital devoted to industry 
and all legitimate business in serving com- 
mon needs. While it is not practicable to 
relieve business wholly from taxation, the 
general interest requires that taxation shall 
not be made needlessly oppressive to busi- 
ness, but that capital destined for produc- 
tive purposes shall be considerately treated. 

“The tendency in recent taxation is to 
seize upon capital destined for productive 
use and place it in the same class with in- 
comes which are largely set free for con- 
sumption.” 

If it had not been for a six months’ 
nation-wide movement on the part of great 
numbers of influential people it is doubtful 
if the original wartime income tax would 
have contained the 15 per cent deduction 
for gifts. But without that 15 per cent 
deduction it is probable that most of the 


-colleges, orphan asylums, churches, art gal- 


leries, hospitals and museums in the coun- 
try would have closed their doors. 

It is said that the amount of money con- 
tributed voluntarily to higher education in 
America exceeds all sums contributed by 
taxation in all the states combined. Even 
the state universities, supposed to be sup- 
ported by taxation, have received gifts of 
$70,000,000 from private patrons. Profes- 
sor Ely, himself long associated with a 
state-supported university, has said that 
the state universities wouldn’t amount to 
much if it were not for the private founda- 
tions which in many cases establish higher 
levels. ‘‘It is the function of the owners of 
private fortunes to blaze the way because 
state legislatures do not dare go beyond 
public opinion.” 

There is hardly an authority on educa- 
tion, poverty or any other social question 
who fails to emphasize the need on the one 
hand of private philanthropy to supplement 
government activities, and the danger 
on the other hand in any voluntary or- 
ganization, no matter how lofty its 
motives, presuming to supersede the Gov- 
ernment. 

“Want is a growing giant whom the coat 
of Have,’’ whether of government or pri- 
vate benevolence, ‘‘was never large enough 
to cover.” 

There are those who say that income 
taxes and provision for death taxes have 
greatly reduced the volume of giving, that 
it is now twice as difficult to keep educa- 
tional institutions going as before the war. 
Others say that taxes have stimulated giv- 
ing, that there is no way of apportioning 
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Angelus Reproducing Piano 


How to get one of these superb pianos on easy 
terms. You can play the Virtuolo yourself— 
celebrated artists will play the Angelus for you 


HE Vrrrtuoto isa superb 

player installed in such fine 
pianos as the Hallet & Davis, 
the Briggs, the Conway, the 
Lexington, the Merrill and the 
Norris & Hyde. 

The Virtuolo plays all rolls, 
bringing to your home a choice 
of the world’s music, popular and 
classic with your own interpreta- 
tion, if you wish. Even a child 
can play the Virtuolo. Your home 
is enlivened with the influence of 
music—it is happier because 
home-ties are strengthened by 
the mutual enjoyment. 

The Virtuolo. is the finest 
player ever produced by the 
famous old’ house of Hallet & 
Davis, founded in 1839. 

To become fully acquainted 
with the Virtuolo and the pianos 
of which it is an inbuilt part, 
just mail the coupon below. 


HE AncEtus is. the final 

perfection in reproducing 
instruments. At the touch of a 
button Angelus recordings bring 
world-famous pianists to your 
home—Godowsky, Bloomfield- 
Zeisler, Hofmann, Gabrilowitsch, 
Bauer, Rubinstein, Menth, 
Buhlig, Lerner, Mero, Leginska 
and others. 


The Angelus, as if by magic, 
brings the master’s playing, the 
individuality of touch, of phras- 
ing, of tone modulation. It is the 
supreme reproducer, appro- 
priately associated with pianos 
of exquisite tone. 


The Angelus is found in the 
finest homes—the cherished pos- 
session of those most critical in 
music. To become acquainted 
with the Angelus and the pianos 
of which it is an inbuilt part, 
just mail the coupon below. 
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in the Hallet & Davis, $700 and $750—the 
Conway, $545 and $595—the Lexington, $495 
—the Briggs, $s9s5—the Merrill, $495 and 
$545—the Norris & Hyde, $495. Pay as little 
as 10%, down, the rest on easy terms. (Dis- 
tant points carry additional freight charges ) 


The ANGELUS 


in the Hallet & Davis, $1200 to 
$2850—the Conway, $795 to $1750— 
the Merrill, $795 to $1750. Monthly 
payments if desired. As little as 10% 
down—the rest on easy terms. (Distant 


points carry additional freight charges.) 
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“Theyll do you good, daddy!” 


—and how good they taste! When a man 
bites into these golden-brown morsels of health 
and delight he doesn’t wait for a second in- 
vitation to take another. 


Have you eaten Pillsbury’s bran muffins, 
made according to the popular Pillsbury 
recipe printed on the Pillsbury package? If 
not, prepare yourself for a genuine treat. 
Forget the flavor of any bran muffins you 
may have eaten heretofore. Get ready for a 
new and delightful appetite experience. 


Order Pillsbury’s Health Bran from your 
grocer. The tested Pillsbury muffin recipe is 
on the package. Try it today. Surprise your 
family. Bring on a plate heaped high with 
these toothsome titbits of health. Try, also, 
the Pillsbury recipes for appetizing bran 
bread and delicious bran cookies. 

Pillsbury’s Health Bran is natural bran, with 
nothing added, nothing takenaway. Just pure, 
clean wheat jackets, sterilized and packed air- 
tight. The large, coarse, crisp bran flakes are 
Nature’s own food-laxative, the enemy of 
faulty elimination. 

Because Pillsbury’s Health Bran is natural 
bran, it lends itself to a never-ending variety 
of delicious bran foods. Twenty suggestions 
for serving are given in our Health Bran Book- 
let sent free on request. Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Company, Minneapolis, U. $. A: 


Pillsbury’s Family of Foods 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour - Pancake Flour 
Buckwheat Pancake Flour Health Bran 
Wheat Cereal - Rye Flour - Graham Flour - Farina 


Pillsbury’ 


Health Bran 


One of the family 
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work as between tax-supported and pri- 
vately supported institutions, that both are 
part of the same general moyement. ‘‘The 
more we must give the more we are going 
to want to give.” 

An Oxford professor has pointed out that 
practically every rich Englishman gives 
one-fifth of his income to charity in the 
form of taxes, but that this does not absolve 
him from the additional ‘conscientious 
Christian duty of almsgiving.’”’ Universal 
benevolence is highly desirable, but as Pro- 
fessor Pigou observes: 

“Unfortunately it is quite certain that, 
in present conditions, voluntary transfer- 
ences from the rich to the poor will fall 
very much below the aggregate which the 
general sense of the community demands. 
A considerable amount of coercive trans- 
ference is, therefore, also necessary. This 
means, in one form or another, taxation.”’ 

Rich men themselves complain bitterly 
that other rich men do not give enough. 
The name of a man noted for his philan- 
thropies was placed several years ago on 
one of those trumped-up inaccurate lists of 
the very rich which yellow Sunday papers 
and demagogic politicians love to invent. 
The philanthropist, in question made this 
comment: 

“‘An article which recently appeared in 


the public press and has created much com- . 


ment purported to give a list of the very 
rich men of this country, and my name was 
erroneously included in the list. ae 
regret that my fortune is only moderate 
and that I am not a man of large wealth 
only because large wealth would enable me 
to give more. Others measure my fortune 
by what I give. I give what I can and not 
merely in proportion to what others who 
could do more are giving. I would be 
ashamed to adopt such a standard. I 
would be ashamed to give what I now give 
if I had any considerable part of the wealth 
which is accredited to me.” 

“T don’t think the average rich man gives 
until it hurts,”’ said a lawyer whose clients 
are of that class. ‘‘ But he feels that he does 
more for the community than should be ex- 


| pected of him. The public complains that 


he gives only $2,000,000 when he might 
easily with his income give $5,000,000, but 
his answer is that mighty few are giving 
even $2,000,000. He looks at it from the 
point of view of others in like circumstances 
who don’t give as much.” 


Motives for Giving 


No one actually knows how much is 
given to philanthropy anyway, or how 
much is needed. Nor has anyone the slight- 
est idea what is the right proportion for the 
individual to give’ away. It depends, as 
already stated, upon his age, the number of 
his dependents, the size, nature, stability 
and permanence of both his income and 
property. 

How much credit should the rich man 
receive for his gifts? If one whose fortune 
is colossal gives $5,000,000 to a university 
for a building program which requires five 
years, it is very helpful in the reduction of 
income taxes for such a plutocrat to deduct 
$1,000,000 each year for five years from his 
net income. 

But it is mere malice to assert that such 
gifts or the various foundations established 
by Rockefeller, Carnegie, Harkness and a 
score of others, have been prompted pri- 
marily or even substantially by a desire to 
avoid the ever-growing inheritance taxes. 
But such is the result in any case, whatever 
the motive. With the new 40 per cent 
maximum rate in the Federal estate tax we 
may see an enormous increase in the num- 
ber of gifts of principal rather than income, 
during the donors’ lives. To apportion mo- 
tives or credit in such a situation is im- 
possible. 

We are dealing here with an extraordi- 
nary complex of human motives. I am 
sure, however, that it would be absurd as 
well as malicious to impute only tax- 
dodging motives. As the philanthropic 
representative of a very rich man once said: 

“Here and there, now and then, and by 
some exceptional gift of vision, some men 
make their financial resources a vital and 
vitalizing part of the commonwealth. Such 
a miracle cannot be performed merely by 
giving money away as indiscriminate char- 
ity, or by surrendering it reluctantly to the 
Government in the form of taxes, or by 
leaving it as an inheritance for chance to 
scatter without directive motives.” 

Wealth, he went on to say, really means 
the opposite of illth. It means health, well 
being. Long before the income tax or the 


Federal estate tax came into exist 
will be found, to take one instanj 
that the chief makers of Chicag. 
Rockefeller apart—were the chief 
of its great university, and the hj 
the university halls and foundat) 
volves the history of the greatest |, 
enterprises of the city. } 

In one case known to the writer, t) 


ments reproduced at the beginning; 
article, donations and contributions 
very high percentage of the incon! 
the payment of taxes and necessaj 
ness expenses. | 
en we come to the relative soi 
fulness of the portions of the rich r 
come which go respectively into 
and into investment, the answer is 
most puzzling. In Mr. Ford’s boc! 
is a whole chapter on Why Chari} 
have no patience,” he says, “‘with} 
sional charity or with any sort of’ ¢} 
cialized humanitarianism.” In | 


es 


put my money is to make more yj 
more men.” 


Mr. Ford’s Views 


There is much general sympatl| 
Mr. Ford’s well-known views on t} 
ject. He believes that charity injur| 
acter, as it often does. ( 
unemployment doles without maki} 
lazy is one of England’s great proble 
be consistent neither the extreme ir! 
alist nor the socialist should give j 
cent. The individualist believes, | 
sistent, that the rich man can }) 
most good with his money by invei 
and the socialist believes the rick} 


taxation, until the state performs ¢| 
tions. | 

But fortunately few men are cor} 
Mr. Ford rails against charity in bo} 
magazine interviews, but it is said 
wife and son attend to the benevol 
ties of the family. There is no coni 
refutation of this statement by De: 
quis, former head of the Ford Mot«| 
pany Sociological Department: | 

“Its weakness— Mr. Ford’s posi 
appears to me, is that it overlooks ¢ 


struggle for existence; that there ait 
sands of people in this world now, ar! 
sands more will yet be born, ment 
physically unequal to do anything t} 
give them adequate support.” 

To argue that the rich man’s ini 
best used exclusively in taxes or in} 
or in investments, merely leads i) 
one of three blind alleys. To take ik 
taxes breaks down the system of fre? 
prise and private initiative into eit) 
archy or communism. To put it | 
charity carries us back to feudalisr| 
if all of the rich man’s income shoulb 
invested, it would be difficult to! 
funds to support necessary governmll 
to relieve suffering. 

The reader who has followed ii 
must be thoroughly confused by now! 
have wandered through a wilder} 


soap-box orator declaim: 
one-tenth of ’is bloated income to ( 
Wot’s that! If I ’ad my way he’d Ii 
to give one-eleventh!” 

But for once, strange as it may sef 
writer is glad to have his readers pell 
For confusion as to whether the ric’ 
income goes into taxes, charity or! 
ments is the only possible outcom#) 
study we have been making. eo 

In other words, we find that wi 
hemmed about in many ways; that! 
more or a little less may go for this? 
purpose than we had expected; tit 
thorities may differ as to the ideal Is 
of wealth; but that fortunately a} 
very real sense, only a relatively sm! 
of the rich man’s income belongs to 
clusively, and that a large part | 
stantly in the service of the commun 
state and the country. | 

Editor’s Note—This is the last of ¢ 
articles by Mr. Atwood. 
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NY truck may be a truck —but the truck 
that can do your job reliably and profit- 
ably for the longest time is the truck you need. 
You will find that out sooner or later but the 
time to find it out is before you make your in- 
vestment in hauling equipment. 

Because of the world-wide scope of Harvester 
automotive activities no truck builder has had 
greater opportunity to learn truck transporta- 
tion. Because of the extent of Harvester facili- 
ties, based on ninety-three years of manufac- 
turing experience, none could havetaken better 
advantage of it. International Trucks are built 
and sold on the most practical basis for low-cost 
hauling in every line of business. 


Sat 
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We have more than a hundred Company- 
owned branches in this country. From these 
branches operates a force of Truck Transporta- 
tion Engineers ready to serve transportation 
users in any line of business in any part of the 
country. Out of these branches travels a corps 
of Road Engineers inspecting free at regular in- 
tervals every International Truck in operation. 

The Harvester Company’s twenty years of 
truck building has developed a demand and a 
reputation for International Trucks that today 
call for the output of three great factories de- 
voted exclusively to motor truck manufacture. 
The products of these factories — the products 
of our experience — are at your service. 


International Heavy-Duty Trucks are built in 3000, 4000, 6000 and 10,000 pound maximum capacities with bodies to 
meetevery requirement. There isa Special Delivery of 1500poundscapacityand asturdy Speed Truck for loads up to 2000 
pounds. Motor Coaches are supplied to meet every passenger transportation need, Upon request we will gladly supply 
you with information desired on any models, and the address of the nearest showroom where the full line is on display. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. MICHIGAN AVE. 


OF AMERICA 
(INCORPORATED) 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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his friends in the most fashionable sporting 
place in Chicago! He was stunned. 

Then, all of a sudden, to my surprise, he 
put his arm around me and said very affably, 
“« Aw, come on and have a drink!”’ Then he 
looked over his shoulder at his friends and 
blustered out, making a joke out of what 
he had really meant, ‘‘What do you think 
of this kid?” 

I let the thing drop there. But I found 
out a very important thing about John L. 
Sullivan that night. We were there for sev- 
eral hours and he never repeated that re- 
mark, and he now treated me with a lot of 
respect and friendly familiarity, and in my 
heart I knew that when he met a man who 
looked him in the eye and was not afraid of 
him he would be surprised and bewildered, 
because previously everyone had trembled 
at his very name. So I made up my mind 
that he would “‘listen to reason.”” I put a 
peg in that. 

The next day I left Chicago and went on 
to San Francisco to begin training for my 
fight with Peter Jackson. 

It was a great blow to my father when he 
heard the news. He did not like the idea of 
my fighting a colored man. You see, when 
he had first come to America he had landed 
at New Orleans, where mixed bouts are 
frowned upon more than in any other place 
in the country, and he had inherited this 
prejudice to the full. So he wouldn’t speak 
to me for months. 

I took up my training in the old quarters 
at Sausalito, where Choynski had prepared 
for his fight with me. My father never 
came near the place, but sometimes my 
mother and brothers and sisters would come 
out to see me. 

Finally the excitement over the fight 
reached such a pitch that my father’s Irish 
blood was roused; naturally, he did want 
to see his son win. So my mother persuaded 
him to come over and call on me, telling 
him I was worried about his refusal even 
to speak to me, and it would hurt my 
chances and perhaps cause my defeat. I 
shall never forget the talk I had with my 
father the first time he came round. 

“Dad,” I told him, “the only reason that 
you don’t want me to fight this colored man 
is that you think I am going to get licked; 
but if you thought I was going to win, you 
wouldn’t mind so much. You have it in 
your head that when I went into pugilism 
I jumped on the Vestibule Limited for hell. 
Nothing like that at all, dad. You’ve ason 
who can whip John L. Sullivan and you 
don’t know it and can’t believe it. Now 
I’m going to fight Jackson, dad. If you 
stop me from fighting him here I’ll go over 
to Australia or England; but when I sign 
to fight a fellow I’m going to fight him.” 

So finally I got the old gentleman feeling 
pretty happy and he used to come over 
quite often to see me. 


Harry’s Great Chance 


My brother Harry at this time had a milk 
route, and a few years before, while he was 
ill, I had gone out to live at his home, get- 
ting up at four o’clock in the morning and 
starting out his wagons for him, and I real- 
ized how hard his life was. One Sunday, 
about four months before the fight, I took 
a day off and went over to see him. He was 
out in the stable at his work, dipping a 
sponge in the soapy water of a bucket by 
his side and swabbing a set of harness. He 
didn’t see me at first, and I watched him 
for a while, feeling sorry for him, then 
hailed him: “Harry, I’ve a very bright 
idea.” 

“Yes?” he said, without turning, sort of 
wearylike. 

“Why don’t you sell out this milk route? 
You told me there was a fellow who wanted 
to buy it. Then with the money you can 
open a big café in the city and put the name 
‘Corbett’s’ up on it. Some day soon I'll be 
champion and you'll make a lot of money 
with that name up there.” 

He took one look at me, a glare of dis- 
gust, then went on dipping the sponge in 
the water and swabbing the harness, laugh- 
ing at me all the while. 

“All right,” I said; ‘‘you think it’s a 
joke, but I’ll tell you what I’ll do, Harry. 
In this fight with Jackson, the winner gets 
$8500 and the loser $1500. Carroll, the 
wholesale liquor man, is one of the directors 
of the club. You sell out this place to the 
fellow who wants to buy it and I’ll sign over 
my loser’s end to Carroll and put that and 
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what you'll get together and we’ll open the 
place before I fight Jackson. You'll make a 
lot of money.” 

“Would you do that?” he asked, drop- 
ping his old sponge at last. 

“Yes, I’ll do it,’’ I replied; and a few 
days later he did sell the place, I signed 
over my loser’s end of the purse, and my 
brother opened a café in San Francisco. 
It was one of the landmarks there for many 
years afterward. 

For the Jackson contest I trained for four 
months, and secured Billy Delaney—who 
had prepared me for my fight with Joe 
Choynski for nothing—as trainer on a sal- 
ary at last. Atthat, he assured me that if I 
lost this fight he would not ask anything 
for his services. 

Peter Jackson’s manager was the pictur- 
esque “Parson” Davis, who had also man- 
aged Charley Mitchell, Jack Burke, the 
Irish lad, Frank Glover, and a host of other 
celebrities. Oh, what a credit to pugilism 
Davis was, and how different from some of 
our fight managers of today! 


Memories of ‘‘Parson’’ Davis 


*Parson’”’ Davis looked hisnickname. He 
was a fine-looking man with gray hair, and 
his clothes were always made by the best 
tailors, and always black. Whenever he 
was to introduce a pugilist to an audience 
in the afternoon, he would put on a black 
cutaway; when he presented the principals 
in the evening, he always donned evening 
clothes. 

I was very fond of ‘‘Parson,’’ and though 
he was managing Jackson when I was 
matched to fight him, that didn’t interfere 
with our friendship. He believed Jackson 
had a walk-over and felt sorry for me; and 
L used to “‘kid”’ him considerably about this 
confidence, which to me was ‘decidedly 
misplaced. 

During one of our chats he showed his 
friendship by asking me if I wouldn’t agree 
to have the loser take $3000 and the winner 
$7000 of this $10,000 purse, thus increasing 
the defeated man’s end. knew he was 
doing it just through his liking for me, be- 
cause, as I said before, he thought it was a 
cinch for Jackson to win. But I refused. 

One day, less than a month before the 
fight, Jackson hurt his ankle in stepping 
out of a buggy, and in those days, as in this, 
the newspapers made a lot out of a slight 
injury. From the space given it, one would 
have thought his ankle had been broken 
and that he wouldn’t be able to fight; but 
it was only a little sprain and in a week he 
was out on the road again, running and 
training, and in as good condition as he ever 
had beenin hislife. Iknew this, for Delaney 
had a personal friend watching him every 


ay. 

The betting was 100 to 20 on Jackson, 
and the only bets that were made were on 
rounds. My supporters didn’t expect me 
to win; they were simply betting I would 
stay so many rounds, the wager-limits vary- 
ing from four rounds to twenty-five. They 
didn’t think I had had enough experience 
and were afraid I was too light to defeat 
this great fighter. 

About two weeks before the fight I began 
to speak disparagingly of Jackson whenever 
his name was mentioned in interviews with 
reporters the papers sent tome. My object 
was to ‘‘get Jackson’s goat,’’ for I knew he 
would read these reports; also to let him 
know I wasn’t a bit afraid of him. This, I 
believe, is one of the most important things 
to get over in a fight; the shortender should 
always try to convince his opponent that he 
himself hasn’t lost heart and feels sure he 
will be the victor. I have followed this 
practice throughout my career. 

Jackson took to heart some of the things 
I said, just as I had hoped. So much did it 
affect him that he sent Bill Naughton, the 
famous sporting editor of the San Francisco 
Chronicle, over to my training quarters to 
tell me that the verbal agreement “‘ Parson’”’ 
Davis had made about $3000 to the loser 
didn’t go now; that the money would be 
divided according to the articles of agree- 
ment—$1500 to the loser and $8500 to the 
winner. 

I told Naughton to go back and tell Jack- 
son that this division suited me perfectly 
and that if he—Jackson—preferred, I would 
fight him, the winner to take all. Bear in 
mind that if he had accepted this proposal I 
would have been in considerable of a fix, for 
IT had already signed over my loser’s end on 


the purchase of my brother’s café. It was 
a bluff, pure and simple—a little part of 
what might be called the diplomacy of the 
ring. Luckily my offer was not taken up. 

Meanwhile I got in perfect condition, and 
Jackson was never in better shape in his 
life, contrary to the reports of some of the 
sporting editors, who said he still had a bad 
ankle. 

On the afternoon before the fight, May 
21, 1891, I went over to San Francisco. 
Although J had a big contract on my hands 
in facing one of the greatest fighters of all 
times, I had the boyish confidence that only 
youth can have. I often wonder now how 
I ever possessed it. 

About five o’clock—we were to fight 
about ten—I had a bite to eat, and to the 
surprise of everybody—it was the only time 
I ever did such a thing in my life before a 
fight—I fell sound asleep at seven o’clock 
and they wakened me at nine. 

I have often read reports of fighters who 
were so calm that they took naps before a 
battle, but it is my experience that this is 
usually bunk, as the boys say. I know that 
this was the only time I was ever so fortu- 
nate myself, and Inever saw one of themany 
fighters with whom I have been in the hours 
preceding the entrance into the ring that 
had this good luck. They usually have their 
minds pretty well concentrated on the fight; 
in fact, some of them think too much about 
it. It’s very hard on those fellows who keep 
the tenseness to themselves and don’t ‘‘un- 
button’’ to some friend. 

Whenever I felt that way before a bout 
I would always take some close pal and say, 
“Come on, let’s take a walk and have a 
chat; I’m thinking too much of the fight.” 
a off we’d go and talk about something 
else. 

Jim Jeffries, when he was training for the 
fight with Jack Johnson, couldn’t think of 
anything else but Johnson. He’d even go 
out fishing—not to fish, but so that he 
could sit down on the bank and worry about 
the fight undisturbed, while apparently just 
waiting for 2 bite. On the day of the big 
event in Reno he came out of the house at 
noon looking as if he hadn’t slept in three 
months. I was acting as his adviser, and 
to distract him I suggested a game of cards, 
and five of us started a round of hearts. 
Jeffries, in that game, actually played 
spades for diamonds and clubs for hearts, 
time after time. The other boys thought 
hewas just “kidding,” but [knew he couldn’t 
tell the color of the cards. So I upset the 
table and broke up the game as though in 
a joke, because I was afraid the people 
standing by would get on to him. 


A Case of Ring-Fright 


The greatest case of nervousness I ever 
recall was that of a young fellow from Syra- 
cuse, named Joe Dumphy. [had boxed with 
him on several occasions when I visited his 
city; I had seen him fight and knew him to 
be a pretty good man as far as natural 
ability went. And he did come along pretty 
strong, well enough to be matched with 
Dan Creedon, of Australia—the big event of 
his life, as Creedon was looked upon as one 
of the greatest middleweights in the world. 

His big night came around all right; he 
and Creedon got in the ring; but when time 
was called, Dumphy stood in the center of 
the ring with his hands up, just like astatue; 
he couldn’t move hand, foot or head. 
Creedon feinted at him, went up near him, 
walked around him, and this fellow just 
stood there—didn’t budge the fraction of 
an inch. Everyone began to laugh and 
thought he had a trick up his sleeve, and 
were waiting for him to spring it, but I 
knew Dumphy so well that I was sure he 
was just paralyzed from nervousness. 

At last, after walking round and round 
this statue for a while, Creedon got over 
being puzzled and walked up and gave him 
a “smash”’ right in the face. Still Dunphy 
never moved arm, foot or head—just stood 
there immovable, like one of those living 
pictures you see sometimes in vaudeville. 
Well, do you know, Creedon walked up and 
hit him four or five punches in the jaw and 
knocked him down, and they carried this 
joke fighter off, he never having moved one 
step or hit one blow in the whole fight! 

On the night of the Jackson fight thou- 
sands of people gathered in front of the old 
Florence House, where I was stopping, and 
cheered me and wished me good luck as I 
drove away in a carriage. At my mother’s 


house my parents had arranged - 
news of the fight round by round 0; 
telephone, and all the neighbors yw, 
known me since I was a boy were ¢| 
too. There was Julius, the barber, i, 
one who ever shaved me; Deveee] 
butcher, Cohen, the grocer, Lippm| 
dry-goods-store man; and our te 
old Mrs. Blanchfield, the Quinns, 
Anerneys, the Fogartys, the Carn, 
Boyds, and Mrs. Raven, a sweet} 
haired old lady who was my mot 
All evening they ran in and out, ]; 
and crying and praying or comfort; 
I guess they had as 
over that telephone as anyone 
side. : 
Meantime I arrived at the club a) 
to my dressing room, and they told r 
son was already on hand. The f 
Hiram Cook, came into my room ¢| 
putting on my fighting togs and 
would like to have Jackson and mr 
on the details then; in short, he we) 
give us his instructions before | 


the ring. | 
So I said, “T’ll go in Jackson’s roi| 
you and you can give us our insti: 
there.” a 
Now I knew that Jackson was 
impression that I was afraid of him \ 
of his great reputation and long exti 
This would have been ater 
only twenty-one, and this was the 
fight for which I had ever been nj 
So I wanted to convince him that | 
afraid of him at all. ig | 
x 
Aggressive Dipteal 
€ 


Of course this idea of “getting t 
fellow’s goat’’ is not new. It h 
ably been attempted in every ri 
since the first; but the methods y 
one comedian has one way of ) 
up his situations and his laughs, ;\ 


man by some nasty remark or slu! 
usually adopted a carefully thoihi 
plan. 
I went into Jackson’s room, to i 
one of the most magnificent specif 
physical manhood I ever saw. The: 
this negro, stripped to the waist,) 
one and a half inches in height, 1 
204 pounds. Even at that weight 
so splendidly proportioned that hi 
lean. I might add that Jackson, | 
own knowledge of him, was one of 12 
intelligent pugilists that ever step( 
a ring, and that statement goes fi 
black or white. % 


There wasn’t a ‘“‘wise one” who gie 
look-in. 
“Now, gentlemen, we want to ¢ 
just how you want to fight,” th! 
began. ‘“‘I will read off these : 
agreement for you; there are a W 
points we want to decide upon 
enter the ring.” 
Then he read off the customary 
he came down to the article 7 
the clinches. ‘ 
“Now,” he said, ‘‘do you want)! 
the clinches or not? Decide on ¥‘ 
want now.” bf ; 
In spite of the irritating t : 
previously said about him—all, c@ 


you want it!” 
Fresh? Sure! But I had to dit 
He repeated, with great poli en’, 
way you want, Mr. Corbett.” _| 
“Never mind that stuff,’ ] 
“any way you want it!” 
He looked at me in amaze 
could read in his eyes the questic 
in the world makes this kid t 
whip me?”’ And this was just 
sion I wanted to make. , 
As a matter of fact, I woul OW 
ferred looking out for ou 
clinches, since Jackson was a 


(Continued on Page 
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mace school and I had built up for 
an assorted, or miscellaneous, style 
ic included the best of everything in 


0) 
" ickson!” 
; went on back and forth for a few 
s, until finally I said, “You can look 
- yourself in the clinches and I'll look 


>m : 

, bewildered Jackson even more, be- 
it seemed a foolhardy thing for a 
und man to agree to look out for 
f in the clinches with one weighing 
_Jowever, that was the arrangement, 
‘ther minor details were settled in the 
nanner. 

mm we were through, the referee said, 


: we'll toss up for corners.” 


m take any corner he likes.” 
‘son, still very polite, replied, “Then 
te the lucky corner I’ve always had.” 
hat was settled. 
before the referee left the room Jack- 
ide one request. 
< 


is I spoke up: “It’s not necessary. 


*, Corbett,” he said; “I have always 

n the ring last and my opponents 

lways allowed me to do that. It’s a 
leaperstition I have. Would you mind 
ign first?” ; 
‘\u’re a little superstitious about it?” 

red. 
: s, he said; “I have never gone in 
: g first in any of my fights.”’ 

jenly I remembered how much su- 

ion meant to one of his race, and I 
pid back at him, “Well, tonight’s one 
‘ ou’ll go in first, all right!” 

you know, we were in that dressing 
mor forty-five minutes and he wouldn’t 
a inch? He simply would not go in 
t|ng ahead of me! 
Silly the directors came up to the 
mind tried to persuade me to grant his 
ju, but I said, “No; he’s 100 to 20— 
ivito one shot. He goes in that ring 
+} we stay here all night!” 
As. compromise it was agreed that we 
yu! enter the ring at the same time. 
Ne the corner of the ring he had chosen 
s parest the stairs that we descended; 
‘emer was the farthest from the stairs 
i had to circle the ring to reach it. We 
nédown the stairs side by side; he 
cr his corner and stood there, his 


in the rope, waiting for me to reach 
» cposite corner. When I got there he 
yt's eye on me, and I paused purposely. 
erwe stood on our toes like a couple of 
othe waiting for the bark of the pistol. 
uding to myself, I gave him a nod, as 
ichis to say “Are you ready?” lifted up 
» oe and put my head under as if to 
ei He went through and I ducked 
*k You ever saw a more irritated man 
> life! 

ve entered the ring and they put the 
e-(nce gloves on us, without bandages, 
th; were not used in those days. We 
nthrough the usual preliminaries and 
» kitle started. 

: 


i 


Cob 
oa 


Jackson’s Great Punch 


Atnce he sprang at me like a panther or 
wi ain lion, trying to whip me as quickly 
h could, since all the bets were on 


in). 

Ni’ I had decided not to swap punches 
th im, for he was too big; I intended 
re purely on my speed and footwork, 
i once followed this plan of campaign. 
id needed all my quickness, particu- 
ly > offset his best weapon, which I had 
tic 1heused in other fights, his “one-two” 
n¢ one of the most effective I have ever 
n, Sometimes I hear this particular 
n¢ spoken of these days. as if it were 
ne1ng new. But it’s the oldest punch 
th | fe right, quickly following a 
tl d—and Jackson was an expert at it; 
t > had a better one than the boys 
ht gtoday. They “one-two” for the head 
ly| He would not only do this but would 
ais practice by leading his left to the 
following up with a terrific right to 


ll my career I never had a man make 
avel so fast or make me think so 
y. io, matter in hee direction I 
, he was on top of me, tryin 
e-two”” me to ceth pe 
Tis ducking round and round, clinch- 
z |d doing every conceivable thing I 
u'to stay on my feet, somehow never 

a least particle of my youthful 


q 
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He was crowding me hard, and I had 
tried so many different things that I 
thought would be effective. None worked, 
until finally I struck something that did. It 
was simply dashing my left shoulder right 
into his breast when he rushed me. He 
didn’t mind this maneuver for a couple of 
rounds; at last it seemed to disconcert him. 
For each time he crowded me too much I 
would dive in and hit him with the point of 
my shoulder in the breast. Now it was not 
a foul, because he was coming to meet me— 
practically running into my shoulder. 

So we went on until in the eighth round 
he began to complain to the referee about 
this shoulder work and I said, “If you 
don’t like it, keep out of the way of my 
shoulder.”’ I knew positively that I was 
within the rules. 

In the sixteenth round his left came for 
my face, quickly followed with a right-hand 
body punch, the worst I had ever received 
up to that time in any fight. When I went 
to my corner after the end of that round, it 
hurt me so I couldn’t help putting my hand 
up to my side—a childish thing to do—and 
Delaney grabbed hold of my arm and 
pulled it away and quietly gave me the 
devil for showing how much I had been 
hurt. But it was instinctive. 


The Strategy of the Battle 


Following that punch, I felt a chill all 
over my body and mentioned this fact to 
Delaney. He asked an attendant to close 
the windows in the club, thinking possibly 
that there was too much cold air for me, 
but that was not the trouble; it was that 
terrible punch. 

That started me figuring. If I got very 
many of those I knew he’d lick me sure. 
So I fooled around for a few rounds trying 
to find some way of blocking this “‘one-two”’ 
punch for the head and body. 

I found that he usually tried this trick 
after a stiff left that he thought had hurt 
me. Finding I was hurt, as soon as he could 
he would let a left go for my head; but 
this purposely had no force in it; it simply 
balked me and drew my hands up, and 
then in came that terrific right for the body 
while my hands were up. 

Through necessity, I at last figured out 
a way to block this stunt. Knowing now 
that the left would have little force behind 
it and was to be followed up immediately 
with the dangerous right, I did not now 
attempt to get away from the left except 
by making a slight turn of the head, and 
then quickly shot out my left for the pit of 
his stomach. 

Sure enough, bing, bing! his right would 
shoot out, following his left, but my left 
had already been sunk in his stomach and 
his right glanced off my arm. So that 
method blocked the famous ‘‘one-two”’ for 
the rest of the fight except in one or two 
unlucky instances. 

Of course all the time my head was at 
work, his was, too, and he was trying to 


‘think up something to offset my new 


defense. Hedid, andalittlelater, when I de- 
cided he was set for the old “‘one-two,” and 
I let my countering left go for the body, he 
shot a terrific uppercut under my left arm 
and just grazed my chin. That was a big 
surprise to me—something new at that 
time—and very dangerous. 

I wanted to discourage him from trying 
that again, and I knew it wouldn’t do to 
let him think it bothered me. So I went 
right in then for the next couple of rounds 
with my left-right for his-body as if that 
uppercut didn’t bother me at all, but each 
time moved my head a little farther to the 
right, which made him miss me with that 
uppercut by just that much more margin. 
He tried it five or six times, and suddenly, 
instead of letting the left go for the body, 
I tried a left-hand hook alongside the jaw, 
and he became discouraged and never tried 
the uppercut again. As it was the blow in 
the fight that bothered me more than any- 
thing else, what a load was off my mind 
when he stopped using it! But all through 
that night the fear that he might try it again 
remained with me, and it was lucky for me 
he didn’t realize this or he might have 
changed the course of the fight. 

We went on battling furiously, and the 
audience, from the first round on, kept up 
a continual cheering and yelling. As a 
matter of fact, not one in that room sat 
down for the first hour. It certainly was a 
furious pace that we kept up, and every 
singlé blow known to boxing, and every 
fair trick, was tried by one or the other of us. 

Up to the twenty-eighth round I did 
not slug with him—I was hitting single 
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punches. In the twenty-eighth he got me in 
a corner and hit me a terrific right-hand 
punch on the side of the head and dazed 
me. I felt that he had me going and called 
on all the reserve I had, for it looked for a 
moment as if I were going to be licked. 
Suddenly I let both hands go with all the 
power I had in me and slugged him from 
that corner clean across the ring into his 
own. 

A second or two of this and he was help- 
less, with his arms by his sides, just like 
Dempsey, when he was pushed back into 
the ring after Firpo had knocked him out 
of it. I lost my opportunity just as Firpo 
did that night. Instead of steadying my- 
self and hitting him one good punch and 
winning the fight, I wanted to hit him a 
thousand punches in a second, and the 
consequence was I simply had him dazed, 
not out, when one accurate blow might 
have turned the trick; and the gong 
sounded, as it did for Dempsey. Jackson 
was saved and I went to my corner fully as 
tired as he, from my exertions. 

When we came up for the next round he 
was as full of fight as ever, and we fought 
up to about the thirty-fifth round, as near 
as I can recall, when I felt I was getting 
pretty tired in the arms. I noticed that 
he didn’t seem any too fresh; also, that 
he was not crowding me so ferociously as 
he had in the first half of the battle. 
Delaney kept repeating, while I sat in my 
corner after each round, “‘ Remember, no 
matter how tired you are, Jim, the other 
fellow is no better off.” 

So we went along and fought in spurts. 
We would gain a little strength, and now 
Peter, now I, would try for a minute to 
catch the other napping so that we might 
land a couple of good punches and perhaps 
win the fight. It was a finish fight, and 
when we reached the fiftieth round I was 
more tired than ever. 


_ The Closing Rounds 


I can recall now a wonderful thing about 
Peter Jackson that showed how intelligent 
and resourceful a fighter he was. When one 
is very tired in a contest the eyes become 
tired as well as the body; one does not 
see any too keenly and the other fellow al- 
ways looksratherfresh toyou. At the end of 
each round—I can see it all clear in my 
memory—each of us would bluff it out 
when the gong sounded for the end of the 
round. I’d look over at him, trying to 
appear as fresh as a daisy and as if I were 
going to eat him up the next round; he’d 
catch me with the same dashing look. But 
looks can’t kill you or put a man down for 
the count of ten. 

In the fiftieth round I loosed a left-hand 
hook as Jackson was letting the right 
go for my head. Our arms became tangled 
and I wrenched my left a trifle. That is the 
only incident of the ten periods, from the 
fiftieth to the sixtieth, that I now recall as 
important. ¥ 

Just before the sixtieth, Jimmy Wakeley, 
John L. Sullivan’s backer, the one who had 
sent me the tickets to see Sullivan in the 
show in Chicago, came over to my corner 
and said, ‘“‘You’ve got that fellow licked 
now if you’ll just go right in and finish him.” 

“How do you actually feel, Jim?” 
Delaney inquired. ‘‘That fellow is pretty 
tired over there. I know youre tired, too, 
but how much have you left?” 

“T feel I’ve just one good rally left in 
me,” I told him, ‘‘and I think after that I 
won’t be much good.” 

Remember, by this time my hands were 
numb through keeping them clenched so 
long. I would go up and hit Jackson with 
my hands open, and actually didn’t know 
they were open, so dead were they. 


Toward the latter end of the fight the | 
perspiration brought out all the hair in the | 
gloves, forming a ball, which I used to | 


work around into the palms of my hands; 


holding this was the only way I could tell | 


my hands were clenched. 

After my remark just quoted, Delaney 
decided the best thing to do was to keep 
going up to the scratch every count and 
giving all I had, since we couldn’t last much 
longer. I had already told him that my 
legs felt all right, for I was not tired below 
in spite of all the footwork I had done; but 
my arms were as heavy as lead. 

‘Just keep up that little spurt and keep 
going up to the scratch; you'll last longer 
than he will,’’ advised Delaney; and that 
we decided to do. 

In the sixty-first round, the referee 
stopped the fight and called, “‘No contest! 
All bets off!” 
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After every meal 
Beeman’s 
Pepsin Gum 

is an aid to 

digestion — 

healthy folks 
find its use 


Pepsin Gum 
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SEN-SEN to sweeten and 
perfume the breath. 


Delightful flavor, aromaticand fragrant. 
Valuable for singers and speakers. 
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A device which for eight- 
een years has served un- 
failingly to protect leading 
railway signal, police 
and fire alarm systems 
can be depended upon to 
give maximum radio pro- 
tection. 
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Underwriters, Electrical No. 3 
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AUDEL’S CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS GUIDES 


Up-to-date information in handy 
form. Easy to learn carpentry. 
Save money doing your own 
building. Make money doing car- 
pentry work. Audel’s Guides 
give complete instruction on 
how to:—Use Tools and Steel 
Square, Make Joints, Draw 
and Read Plans, Estimate, 

rame Roofs and Houses, Lay 
out Work, Build Stairs, Do Saw 
Mill Work, Practical Painting— 
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Every motorist is familiar with these arch enemies that destroy 
inner tubes faster than the road|service for which they were built. 


Now comes a sensible protection from them all—so simple 
you will wonder why someone didn’t think of it long ago. 


AJAX GASPAC tubes are preserved until ready for use— 


years if necessary—in hermetid 
tainers that keep the rubber as 
day the tube was made. 


ally sealed, gas filled metal con- 
ive, strong and resilient as the 


The GASPAC tube itself is ¢xtra heavy —well made —well 
finished—fully worthy of this\careful preservation. 


AJAX RUBBER 
220 West 57th Street 


CO MP APNE Y Ses DNEGCe 
New York City 
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In a jiffy Jackson’s seconds started pull- 
ing off his gloves. If I hadn’t noticed their 
actions I would have been perfectly 
satisfied, I was so tired; but that showed 
me that he was not anxious to continue, 
while my seconds were in no hurry to 
pull off my gloves. So I protested right 
away. When I protested I didn’t realize 
the referee had said ‘“‘No contest.” I 
thought he had called it a draw. 

Fulder grabbed me by the shoulder and 
exclaimed, ‘“‘What are you kicking about? 
You have fought the greatest man in the 
world a draw and you will get $5000. What’s 
the matter with you? Don’t you know 


.when you’re well off?” 


Too fatigued to argue any further, and 
really half glad that the grueling fight was 
over, I let my seconds lead me toward my 
dressing room, when what did I see but 
Jackson, who was just ahead of me, fall 
right on his face, exhausted. They had to 
pick him up and carry him to his room. 

Well, anyway, it was considered just the 
same as a victory for me out at my mother’s 
house, where they had received the news of 
the fight round by round over the phone. 
This had been too far away, however, for 
my father. He was so excited he came 
down to the club, where the street was 
blocked with people. 

“T’m Jim Corbett’s father; let me get 
in!’”’ he kept shouting, until they made 
room for him. Finally, to my surprise, he 
walked into my dressing room, put his 
arms around me and kissed me. I noticed 
his watch chain was hanging loose and 
asked him, ‘‘What’s the matter here?” 
He put his hand in his pocket and found 
that someone had touched him for his 
watch, probably as he was worming his 
way in. I had presented him with the 
Bias and said, ‘‘It’s too bad you lost it, 

a 2 

The loss didn’t seem to worry him at all. 
He grabbed hold of me and hugged me 
again and said, ‘‘Never mind the watch! 
You whipped Jackson!” 


In the Steam Room 


After dad had left they took me over to 
a Turkish bath and put me in the steam 
room for about an hour. If you have ever 
been in such a place you will realize that one 
can recognize a person outside the glass 
door, but cannot make out the outline of 
his features clearly, once he is in the room 
and enveloped in the clouds of steam. 

I was sitting there all alone when I saw 
a big form shadowed on the glass door and 
recognized Peter Jackson. He entered and 
sat right next to me. I said nothing, 
knowing he did not recognize me, but I 
watched him. 

He was all doubled up, with his hands on 
his stomach, moaning. Evidently his body 
was sore from the left-handed punches I 
kept putting in for four hours. Suddenly 
I spoke: 

“You don’t feel very good, do you?” 

“Ts that you, Mr. Corbett?” He was 
startled. 

ee Ves 

“You were a great man tonight,’’ he 


‘said; “the quickest man I ever saw in my 


life. It was just like boxing a ghost!” 

“Well, Jackson,” I said, “I’m glad it’s 
all over now and I hope I’ll never have to 
fight a man as good as you are again. All 
those things that I said about you which 
were put in the papers, and my conduct 
during the whole affair, I apologize for, and 
I want to let you know I was just trying 
to annoy you as much as I could. I figured 
you were taking me lightly and I thought 
I’d worry you a little and make you think 
a young fellow who had all this confidence 
must be pretty mysterious and maybe 
might have an ace in the hole.” 

“How do you feel, Mr. Corbett?” he 
asked. 

“My arms are so tired I can hardly lift 
them, but my legs seem to be all right.” 

“My legs are awfully tired,” he replied; 
“T can hardly stand.” 

I was anxious to get away from the place 
as soon as possible, because I had promised 
my brother I would go out to the house and 


October 2); 


see my mother and father and sist¢ 
I knew, would wait up for me to cop 
it was then about four o’clock in th 
ing. So I bade Jackson good-by ay 
out. 

When I reached home you wou 
thought it was eight o’clock in the €: 


self, tired as I was, and waltzed y 
mother. 

That night I thought Peter Jack} 
a great fighter. Six months lati 
being tired from that fight, I thougt 
greater one. And today, after thirt4 
years, as I sit writing this, I still m| 
that he was the greatest fighter I ha) 
seen. | 

By this time my brother Harn 
had justified my prophecies. To m\ 
faction and his surprise, the name ¢} 
door, CORBETT’S, did draw a lot « 


get in the place, and he agreed at | 
it was better than swabbing off harn\ 
getting up at four o’clock in the moi} 
start out milk wagons. And he didr| 
me as a joke of a fighter any longer 


Boxing in Evening Dres 


The day after the fight with Jai 
went to the club to get my half} 
$10,000 purse, and all they gave i: 
$2500. I wouldn’t accept this and » 
a lawyer, but he advised me to 4 
which was good counsel, because t 
broke up soon afterward on acecj 
this very bout. So my supporters ' 
town planned a testimonial to be | 
the Grand Opera House in San Fri 
to make up the loss. 

John L. Sullivan, then on his way)} 
Australia with his company, wasbi 
with his play, Honest Hearts and | 


to box with me at this benefit. I pin 
them I would. 


Sullivan was already on the stage. "h 
walked into the box and sat doi 
whole audience stood up and cheerei 
the echo. This was the first time in y 
that I was so greeted at a public pie 
ance, and it surprised me. In faett 


Sullivan to think it was a grand-star) 
on my part. 

After the first act I- went back‘ 
dressing room and told him about tht 
monial they were planning for me ani 
if he would box with me. 

To make sure of his coming, I off% 
split the receipts with him. He very 
accepted these liberal terms and 
thing was arranged. 


= 


dress suits. The fellows handling th 
fit said this would make a joke | 


Hotel and told him I thought the? 
would be disappointed to see us aps 
dress suits; it would look like a bu’s 
show, and they would think they vf 
getting theirmoney’s worth. Butheil 
it was the only way he would ft 
evening dress! And as he was cham}} 
course I had to consent. We appear 
night on the Grand Opera House s3 
this soup-and-fish rig, much to the * 
of everybody. 

When the event was announced 
moved our coats and started th 
round. I had seen Sullivan fight a) 
of times and had also seen him bo} 
thought I would not do any footwot! 
him at all, but would stand still ané 
punches with him. In a real fig] 
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WER at your nearest hard- 
\_¥ ware dealer’s there is a saw 
du will want to see— 

For it is the make that brought 
urope—and the world—to 
‘merica for saws! 


_As though hk whole future 


2pended upon it, a young man ~ 


as smithing a saw. The place 
as Philadelphia. The year, 1840. 
/ The blows of the smithing 
ammer on that saw, in the little 
op, were the real start of 
Merica’s saw-making industry. 
For while Henry Disston thus 
nithed his first saw, America 
as being built with saws made 
road! 25. 

The young saw maker worked 
1. Trying out steels in a furnace 
vade with his own hands. Tem- 
ting and smithing blades. 
otting, filing and testing saws. 


His saws, he resolved, must 
> better than the best. 


‘Turned 
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Here a carpenter, there a car- 
penter, tried the saws with the 
Disston name. They found 


—hang and balance they had never 
known in any tool; 

—temper that gave spring and life; 

—clearance that made work easier; 

—a cutting edge that held. 


They found a saw that worked 
with hand and arm: sawing 
straight, cutting keenly without 
dragging, andwith never awobble. 

The news spread! 


Metal Cutting Saws that 
Cut Fast and Stay Sharp 


Disston Metal Cutting Saws are standard 
equipment in machine shops and metal work- 
ing plants. They do better work in less time. 

Disston Slitting semen 
Saws, for slitting, . 
grooving or cutting- 
off metals, are made 
in any style desired 
—with regular or 
formed teeth, con- 
cave ground or to 9. 
tun with set. ' : 

Disston Milling 
Saws, for heavier 
work, are made in 
all sizes from 12 
inches up. 


that Europe 
to America for 


POST 


And then came the day of the 
American-made saw —the day 
when Europe reached across the 
Atlantic for Disston Hand Saws. 


Henry Disston now made his 
own steel—America’s first cru- 
cible saw steel. 

“And Disston Saws of Disston 
Steel won the world! 

All the while,—a greater thing 
than working with metals, he 
worked with men: Making saw 


Circular Wood Saws for 
the Shop and the Mill 


Disston Solid Tooth Circular Saws are used in 
saw mills and wood-working plants the world 
around. fave! are made in hundreds of sizes and 

Moos styles, from 6 to 84 
inches in diameter. 

And every saw is 
made of Disston 
steel with Disston 
Skill—the skill that 
created the gullet 
tooth saw and other 
majorimprovements 
in saw making. Our 
Lumberman’s Hand- 
book — 160 helpful 
pages—is free tousers 
of circular saws. 


Saws 


makers, passing on to them his 
skill, his ambitions, his tireless- 
ness for excellence. 

The little shop became the 
largest saw works on earth—68 
buildings, 3600 craftsmen. 

Remember all this, when next 
you visit your hardware dealer’s. 
Ask to see the Disston Hand Saw 
“The Saw Most Carpenters Use.” 

Grasp the handle and try the 
balance. Note the taper and fin- 
ish; the filing and set of the teeth. 

Then make that saw your own. 
Don’t stop until you have drawn 
a line across a board and sent 
your Disston saw singing along 
that line—straight and true. 


Ask Disston 


Tell us what kind of work you are 
doing, in wood, metal, stone, ivory, 


rubber, leather, cloth, Gbre or other 
material, and we will tell you what 
types of saws to use to do your work 
better and easier. Disston issues many 
books to aid the user of sawsand tools. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 
Philadelphia 


Hardware dealers the aril: around sell Disston Saws, Tools, and Files 


iISSTON 
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Unkempt hair— 
how to avoid it 


Te spoils a man’s appearance quicker 
than anything else. But now with 
Stacomb, the most unruly hair can be 
made to lie in place all day long. 
Stacomb is a delicate, invisible cream, 


not sticky or gummy. In jars and tubes, 
at all drug and department stores. 


{ 
lstandaxd Laboratories, Inc., Dept. A-46 | 
113 W. 18th St., New York City 


- Please send me, free of charge, a 
offer | generous sample tube of Stacomb. 


Name... «ic «Gcrs,stite lie ate eea die, eee eon tene | 
| Address. vis catd Oat Ree | 


eS a a EEN 
KEEP YOUR FEET FIT 


Foot distress reduced to the vanishing 
point. Dr. Simm’s Elastic Arch and Ankle 
Supporters apply an upward pressure upon 
the arch, rapidly developing muscle strength. 

They readjust disorgan- . 


ized, sensitive bones, hold 
them where nature intended 
them to be. 


When used by athletes they pre- 
vent injury. Indispensable to all 
who are active upon their feet. 

Physicians and Surgeons recommend 
them to suffering patients. 


At your dealer's or sent by at. 
mail. $1.50 each, $2.75 per pair. 12- 18-23 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money = 
refunded. State shoe size. 7, 


FREE descriptive Booklet on request 


CHARLES QUENZER, Inc. 


79-81 Reade Street New York 


1800 blows a minute 


Save 80% of cost of drilling in stone, concrete and 
brick. Made in 5 sizes; attaches to any lighting socket. Type 
U-6 shown abov hs 26 pounds and will drill a one-inch 
hole in Ayer Age at the rate of two inches per minute. 
klet describing the Speed Way 

ic Drills, Grinders, Hammers, etc. 


nd Avenu , Cicero, adjoining Chicago, Illinois 
Sales and Service in all principal cities 


; Kemper S dell. 
made over $325 profit in one day. 
L.D. Payne averaged $20.77 profit 
tor 217 dé ays. Buk. Mendenhall 


can sell ° : a week, “WwW. E. Findlay ran up 
: s commissions in afew months from $100 
them re) to over $500 per month. Every Home, 


Auto Owner, Store and Factory a Live 
Prospect — Keeton, Howard, and others, never sold Fire Ex- 
tinguishers before. Our special training course starts you 
on road to success first day. If now employed, we can show 
you how to make big money during spare time. No Experi- 
ence Necessary. Get our new Sales Plan—find out how 
to make real money. Territory going fast—write today! 


THE FYR-FYTER CO., 407 Fyr-Fyter Bldg., 


Dayton, 0. 


eat $40 to $200 Weekly Finishing Kodak Pic- 
tures. I teach this fascinating and profitable work 
by mail. Hie everything tostart. Givesound 
advice. klet on request. CHIPMAN- 
q SYSTEM, cy) Mitchell Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 


| Corbett’s compliments. 
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(Continued from Page 150) 
would have been very dangerous; but by 
adopting this course in this exhibition 
affair, which was not at all for blood, I 
might possibly get a line on his most dan- 
gerous attacks and not give away much of 


my own defense, particularly my footwork. 


We boxed and swapped punches all 
through the first round, which was very 
short—about a minute—as Sullivan was 
fat and out of condition. I was pretty fit, 
though still very tired from that long fight 
with Jackson about four weeks before. 

In the second round we went at it in the 
same way and were slugging pretty fast, 
toe to toe, when suddenly Sullivan dropped 
his hands by his sides and stuck out his jaw 


| toward me, trying to make it appear that 


he was allowing me to hit him. He thought 
I would keep on boxing, and ran no danger 
himself, as it was a tame exhibition fight 
and I could not afford to try to put him 
out. He also expected me to continue my 
punches and it would look to the audience 
as if he were just playing with me and let- 
ting me hit him whenever he wanted. 

So I also dropped my hands and held my 
face out to him. At once I saw a wicked 
look in his eyes. 

After the round was over I went to my 
corner and said to Billy Delaney, ‘Billy, I 
can whip this fellow.” 

“Honest?” says Billy. ‘‘ Well, don’t say 
anything about it now. Keep it to your- 
self.” 

So Sullivan and I went through the third 

and fourth, which ran along like the others— 
just a bloodless exhibition. The audience 
was more or less disgusted that we didn’t 
put on fighting togs and hammer each 
other’s heads off. However, there was a 
packed house and the affair more than 
made up for the sum I lost in the Jackson 
fight. . 
George Thatcher’s Minstrels, then show- 
ing in San Francisco, made me a flattering 
offer to go with them on the road, to box in 
or between the acts, and I accepted. While 
up North with this troupe I wrote a friend, 
Frank Phillips, asking him to visit the boat 
the day Sullivan was to sail and present 
a box of cigars to him with my compli- 
ments. A few days later I read that Sulli- 
van had sailed, and, shortly after, received 
a letter from Phillips telling me that he had 
taken the cigars to the boat, and had pre- 
sented them to Mr. Sullivan with Jim 
To Phillips’ great 
surprise, the champion had grabbed the box 
from him and thrown it overboard! 


Appearance in Melodrama 


To save my life I couldn’t understand 
this action. I thought and thought, but 
couldn’t remember what in the world I had 
ever done to Sullivan to incur his enmity. 
I had boxed with him at my own benefit, 
and had even given him half the receipts. 
Finally it dawned on me. Like all fighters, 
he, too, although the champion of the 
world, could be disturbed mentally, and 
I decided he was jealous of my growing 
reputation. Even back in those barrooms 
in Chicago he must have had a hunch that 
here was a youngster coming along whom 
he would have to meet some day; and 
now since the Jackson fight and the exhibi- 
tion bout, everyone was hailing me as the 
coming champion. That must have galled 
him. 

So I sat down and wrote a letter to the 


| Olympic Club in New Orleans, which at 


that time was offering big purses for Sulli- 
van to fight Frank Slavin, of Australia, or 
Charley Mitchell, of England. I told them 
that when Sullivan returned from Aus- 
tralia they could offer a purse for a fight 
between Sullivan and myself and they 
could count on me being already signed. I 
asked them to “‘keep it private, as Sullivan 
is so popular I would rather have the offer 
come from the club; I don’t want to come 
out publicly and challenge him. It would 
look like a grand-stand play on my part.” 

Thatcher’s Minstrels closed in Omaha. 
It was the end of their season and the 
company was to disband. I was still a 
little tired from the Jackson fight, and one 
day while walking up the street with an 
actor named Gene O’Rourke I told him I 
would like to sign up with some show to 
box between the acts, or do something like 
that. A season of this would give me a 
chance to rest up before I fought again. 
Immediately O’Rourke left me and tele- 
graphed to William A. Brady, now a fa- 
mous theatrical manager, but at that time 
not so very well known. Brady wired me 
from New York, offering $500 a week to 
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appear in his show After Dark, an old Eng- 
lish melodrama. 

I went on to New York, met Brady for 
the first time in several years—we had been 
acquainted as kids out in California—and I 
went on the road. Much to my surprise, 
for I had never traveled around through 
New England before, I found I was quite 
a drawing card. Soon I began to get over 
the stale feeling that followed the Jackson 
fight and grew restless, feeling I ought to 
get in action. 

One day I dug up Bill Brady in a little 
hall on Sixth Avenue. He was rehearsing 
a new show and I called him out on the 
stairs and said, “Bill, I’ve just got onto 
myself.” 

He looked at me in a funny way and 
said, ‘“‘Why, what do you mean?” 

“T’m a drawing card,’ I replied. 

“Well, what of it?’’ he demanded, not 
admitting anything in particular. 

“T don’t want to work for someone else, 
I want to work for myself.” 

“Got any plans?” he asked. 

“T want to fight,” I told him. Then I 
took hold of him by the collar and said, 
“T can whip John L. Sullivan!” 

He looked at me as if I had paresis! 


The Gas-House Champion 


“Now you take me around to some of 
these burlesque shows and let me fight— 
meet all comers—and I’ll show you I ean 
fight all right.” 

My confidence may have helped. Any- 
way, the idea struck him as a good one, al- 
though he didn’t for one minute think I 
could whip Sullivan. In short order he ar- 
ranged with the Central Theater in Phila- 
delphia to have a variety show, and billed 
James J. Corbett, the California Wonder, 
as a headliner, and had me offer $100 to any 
man who would stand before me for four 
rounds. 

The first week was so successful that I 
was booked for three more weeks in Phila- 
delphia, meeting a different man every 
night. 

As long as I live I shall never forget the 
fight the night I opened at the Central. 

On Monday afternoon I walked up past 
the theater to look at the big sign out in 
front—“‘James J. Corbett, the California 
Wonder, offers $100 to any man who will 
stand before him four rounds!” 

It looked lovely, but at the hotel where 
I stopped several people had told me there 
were a lot of very tough men around Phila- 
delphia—fellows who could really fight, 
though they were not so well known out- 
side of Philadelphia. 

‘“Who do you consider the toughest man 
I will have, to meet?”’ I had asked. 

““Mike McGinness of the Gas House,”’ 
was the answer. 

This had me guessing a little and pic- 
turing what an awful flop I’d be if I failed 
to make good, for most of my work had 
been in long finish fights where I could take 
my time and study out my opponent’s 
methods and watch for openings. That had 
not trained me for quick and early finishing. 
Of course I had no fear of being defeated, 
but was a little afraid I would not be able 
to stop all comers in four rounds, and fail- 
ure to do so would be poor publicity. 

Still worrying a little about these things, 
I went into a small saloon near the Central 
Theater—not because I was at all thirsty, 
but simply to see if I could get some in- 
formation about my prospects, particu- 
larly this Mike MeGinness of the Gas 
House. 

Behind the bar stood one of those little 
hick bartenders with a stubby mustache 
like those you see in Tad’s cartoons. 

“Give me a glass of ginger ale,’”’ I said, 
“and have a drink yourself.’”’ So I got into 
conversation with him. 

“What is this going on over at the Cen- 
tral Theater this week?” I inquired. 

He kept on polishing up a glass as he re- 
plied, “‘There’s a guy from California opens 
there tonight. Name’s Corbett, but they 
call him the California Wonder, and he 
offers $100 to anybody he can’t stop in 
four rounds. It’s dollars to doughnuts he 
gets his block knocked off before the week’s 
over.” 

“Ts that so?”’ I inquired. 

“Sure!’’ said the bartender, and I gunned 
for more information. 

“Who do you think will be the toughest 
man this fellow Corbett will have to meet?” 

“There are a lot of tough birds around 
this neighborhood,”’ he answered; ‘‘but 
he’d better look out for Mike McGinness 
of the Gas House.” 


$500,” replied Donovan. 
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“Why? Who is he?” 

“Whois he!’ Mike Connelly, the) 
Giant, came on here a few months a 
asked the same question. He m 
comers, includin’ Mike, and Mike | 
on the stage and hit him on the ja 
very nearly knocked him out. om 
was lucky to go through the four ; 
himself. This here bird they call 
fornia Wonder just don’t know whe 
up against!” y 

The California Wonder walked 
streets that afternoon very much w 

That night I passed through the 
leading to the stage door and found ¢ 
crowd gathered there. I thought ed 
waiting for the gallery door to ope 
it was early, I felt pretty proud. 

“House sold out sure,” I said top 

When I got inside I asked one. 
stage hands when the gallery door 

“Why, it is open,’’ he replied. 

“No,” I said. “The gallery bing 
out in the alley trying to get in.” — 

“The gallery door dcesn’t open ¢ 
alley,’ he answered. “Tt’s on the bs 
of the house.” q 

“Well then, what’s that crowd doi 
there?”’ I inquired, a little puzzled, 

“Oh, those fellows! They’re figh 
want to get a crack at that $100.” 

At once I sent for Brady, my ma 
and posted him about Mr. McGinne 

Ail understand he is a tough fell. 
said, “‘and from what they tell me } 
burg I may not be able to put him 
four rounds. We don’t want to pik 
we can avoid it.” 

As soon as I appeared on the k, 
my act those fellows poured on aft 
like an army, and like a drill se 
I started calling the roll, going arour 
asking each his name. There was 0 
fellow who stood apart from the crow 
a little grip in his hand. He was abi 
feet one and a half or two inches, raw] 
and looked as if he was in good con 
After getting the names of several, ] 
up to him and asked him his. 

“Mike McGinness.” 

I acted as if this meant nothi 
and paid no further attention-to hin 
tinuing to question others standing 


Fearsome Conversation 
. ¥ 


At last, calling Brady aside, I whis 
“That big fellow over there with thi 
grip in his hand is McGinness. Te 
we've engaged someone for tonight; 
come around tomorrow night if he wan 

This’ Brady did, and McGinnes: 
out. 

I looked the crowd over to see if Tec 
pick out something soft for myse) 
chose a fellow by the name of Joe Dor 
Although he was fairly big, I tho 
could throw a scare into him, for he 
weak face. So I arranged with mys 
partner, Jim Daly, to take this fello 
make him dress in the same room W 
While we were dressing, Daly said, 
will you ever forget the night yo 
fellow over in Buffalo?”’ 

“Yes,” I said, mournful-like, “I we 
much scared that night; I dice 
he’d ever come to.” 

Of course, Donovan was takings 
in. So after a while I began ag 
Daly, that fellow in Jersey Ci h 
more frightened than any of them,” 

“Aw,” he said, ‘‘that wasn’t a 
You split one of his ribs, but a fellc 
live with a busted rib. It’s the 
I worry about.” 

I glanced at Donovan out of 
of my eye and could see that his hand 
shaking as he laced his shoe. So, 
ing shot, I added, ‘‘ Daly, you 
they get fresh with me I just slam it: 
that’s all.’”’ a 

Well, we returned to the stage anc 
time was called this fellow was so 
that he started running with the 
I aimed at him and ran off the s 
of the scenes, and I chased him. 
was empty and the audience hoo! 
front, and Brady came running bach 

“T’ll give you $100 whether 
not; go on there—we have t 
show,” he said to Donovan. 

“T wouldn’t go on there if yo 


This made us do some quick 
and as a substitute for the frigh 
I seized a fellow with a nice litt 
ration,” but very big and weigh 
220 pounds. He afterward 
sparring partner and was quite 

(Continued on Page 155 


(Continued from Page 152) 
ter—Con McVey. While he was 
sig, to calm the audience, which was 
i the devil, I went on and gave an 
‘sion with my sparring partner, so I 
‘have a chance to work on this second 
y's nerves. 
mn that bout with Daly was ended 
y was ready. I seemed to be myself 
not worrying at all about the act 
41 flop. So MeVey and I shook hands 
jent at it. He was a big, aggressive 
4 but didn’t know anything about 
it, and his stock in trade was nothing 
jild-swinging “haymakers.”’ I just 
4 around with him for a couple of 
», and, as I had expected, being in no 
dion, he began to get tired. In the 
gound I put him out. 
che first night seemed to be a success, 
lirather happy, and the next evening 
Hyver to the theater at an early hour 
i Who was standing at the stage door, 
1 he little grip in his hand, but my 
n, “Mike McGinness of the Gas 
? . 


Jked right up to him and said,‘“‘I’m 
yorry, but you'll have to come to- 
xy night—we have someone for to- 

\? 
right,’’ he answered, and went away. 

mt on that second night and every- 

(vas nice and rosy for me. 

(third night came, and with it my 
» MeGinness, with his little grip in his 
dio the stage door. Again I told him, 
enave someone for tonight. Come 

| tomorrow.” 

‘ right,’’ he replied, not fazed a bit, 

‘he went. 
oistalled McGinness off each night that 
k Now I was doing such a wonderful 
niss that they transferred my act to 

r theater called the Lyceum, quite a 
ae from the first one. 

is,’ I said to myself in relief, “‘is 

m1 lose McGinness.” 
‘the first night I opened at the Ly- 
7 there was my friend McGinness 
(ig at the door waiting for me! I 
ever forget it. I got so I imagined I 
ee McGinness when I went to bed at 
and when I got up in the morning; 
2 the California Wonder was about as 
tantally disturbed as his opponents 
oaer fights had been. 
‘third week I went to a place on the 
‘ts of Philadelphia called Kensing- 
ind, sure enough, me bold McGinness 
‘hand! By this time the newspapers 
itten onto it and Brady came to me 
yming while I was still in bed and 
daed, “Look at this!’ 


| A Persistent Scrapper 


ie article he pointed out was an awful 
(_¢ handed me by one of the sporting 
©. He said I had sent McGinness 
rom the stage door every night, and 
gd I was afraid to take a chance with 
bie fighter. 
ade up; I would have to take on Mr. 
Giness. There was no other way out. 
e thought we would discourage him 
th as we could and put him to all the 
. possible. 
ohat night we had him come to the 
sig room to put his togs on, and Brady 
out and told the audience some pa- 
things about how unkind that sport- 
itor was to say Mr. Corbett was 
‘to meet Mike McGinness, and all 
‘Further, to show our sincerity, he 
lied to them, we had just been saving 
_eGinness for the end of the week, to 
dip nicely and give them a little treat. 
erie bellowed out, ‘‘I take great pleas- 
introducing to you ‘Mike McGinness 
i Gas House,’ whom Mr. Corbett will 
el omorrow night.” 
eGinness came out on the stage 
ceived an ovation. 
‘next night he was on deck all right, 
g for me, the little grip in his hand. 
3as welcome as the income tax today. 
_Daly, my sparring partner, and I 
«im down to our dressing room to put 
njirough the third degree as we had 
t other fellows, trying hard to throw 


js into him. When McGinness started 


i his shoe, that was Daly’s cue to start 
ct 

iiyou ever forget, Jim, the night you 
Ut fellow in Buffalo and he was out for 


2 9” 

Daly.” I replied, “I thought that 
© was dead and would never come to. 
at lad over in Jersey City was worse.” 


‘ 


ourse, as soon as I read that, my mind © 
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“Aw,” said Daly, “a couple of broken 
ribs aren’t anything! A fellow don’t die 
from that!” 

I glanced at McGinness as he laced his 
shoe and thought I heard him mumbling 
something to himself. My spirits rising, I 
winked at Daly and we watched for the 
nS to take effect. So we listened, 

ut 

McGinness was humming In Sweet Dub- 
lin City, Where the Girls Are So Pretty, 
and wasn’t paying any attention at all to 
what we were talking about! 

I made up my mind at last that here was 
one fellow who wasn’t going to be afraid of 
me. [had my own manager referee the bout 
this night and also control the timekeeper; 
so before we went on the stage I said to 
Brady, ‘‘I must stop McGinness in four 
rounds—if the four rounds take four hours!” 

““What do you mean?”’ he asked. 

“Let the first round go five minutes,” I 
answered. ‘‘The audience never kicks at a 
fight’s being too long. And let me know 
about ten or fifteen seconds before you call 
time.” 

You see, I was figuring that I would have 
to get some of the steam out of this fellow 
before I took any chances of getting near 
him, if he was such a dangerous man as they 
all said. 

So time was called and McGinness came 
at me like a wild man. He had me ducking 
and slipping and running away, and in his 
wildness he hit a bit of projecting scenery 
and knocked it down. 


McGinness on the Run 


With my great experience, I could have 
hit him at will; but, as I said, I was a little 
leery about my ability to finish him in the 
scheduled four rounds, for he probably had 
a pretty tough jaw; and much as I out- 
pointed or beat him up, if he wasn’t out, I 
would lose the hundred and a lot of prestige. 
The easiest way was to let him keep going 
and get him winded. All the time I was 
sprinting, I was quite relaxed, and he was 
spending all his strength. 


He went along at this pace for a full two | 


minutes, swinging those ferocious hay- 
makers all the time. But at last he paused 
to get his breath; or tried to, rather, for I 
didn’t permit that for a second. He came 
at me like a maniac, which was just what 
I wanted. And every time he stopped to 
take his breath I would make a feint at him 
as if I were going to hit him. 

He began to run down like a clock, going 
slower and slower from this terrific pace. 
Finally I was tipped off by Brady that I 
had ten or fifteen seconds to go. So, sud- 
denly, instead of running away, I stopped 
short and put everything I had in a left- 
hand hook and caught him alongside the 
jaw, knocking him groggy. He almost 
went down with the punch. Time was 
called, and as he went to his corner I turned 
and looked at him walk and could tell he 
was a bit drunk from the punch. So I sat 
down in my corner and took ten or fifteen 
long, deep breaths. 

McGinness was no sooner in his chair 
than I gave the wink to Brady; time was 
called, and he was up again. I didn’t want 
him to get over the effects of that punch. I 
went at him again and hit him a right-hand 
blow alongside the jaw and he fell into me, 
with both arms around me, almost out. 
The referee was trying to break us, but 
McGinness wouldn’t let go. 

Finally he said, “‘Don’t you think we’d 
better stop before we kill the two of us?” 

I laughed and stepped back and had them 
lead,McGinness off. I didn’t want to give 
him the finishing touch! 

Now I am going to make a confession. 
This name, Mike McGinness, is fictitious— 
for areason. This happens to be one of the 
very few stories in this series that I have 
told in vaudeville, most of them being new 
ones I dig up out of my memory as I 
write. When I used to tell this story from 
the stage it was my custom to put in the 
man’s real name, but during one vaudeville 
engagement in Philadelphia I was much 
surprised to receive a letter from a lawyer 
who represented the wife of McGinness— 
who had died just a little while before that 
time—asking me not to use the name, as 
the widow felt it was giving her and her 
daughters too much of the wrong sort of 
notoriety. Now, in my heart of hearts, I 
had always felt regretful about poor Mc- 
Ginness; so the least I could do was to sub- 
mit to the wishes of his widow. 

Editor’s Note—This is the third of a series of arti- 
cles by Mr. Corbett. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 
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ROM Chesapeake Bay to Cali 

fornia and from Canada to the 
Gulf shooters using “Super-X” are 
pulling down ducks and geese that 
the average loads can’t reach. 


Each year new thousands of shooters 
are won to Western’s famous long- 
range “Super-X” load—the shell 
which actually extends the effective 
range of your gun I§ to 20 yards. 


Each year the demand leaps to new 
high levels. “Super-X” popularity 
keeps on growing. Shooters have 
learned to place their orders early, 
before dealers’ stocks are exhausted. 


Next time you go after the streaking 
squawkers be sure to take along a 
few boxes of “Super-X.” Shoot this 
remarkable long-range load that 
makes “doubles” possible where the 
shorter range of the average load 
limits you toa “single.” 
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uper- 


‘The Long-Range Load! 


Western's latest development—the 
new “Xpert” shell—is ideal for all 
general shooting except the long, 
difficult shots that call for ““Super-X.”” 


Try “Xpert’’—Western’s Latest 
Smokeless Shell Development 
It’s loaded with a new smokeless 
powder, developed especially by 
Western. Gives good patterns and 
velocity—is smokeless—yet low in 
price. 

Western World’s Champion Am- 
munition, for shotgun, rifle and re- 
volver, is selected year after year by 
the world’s leading marksmen. It 
is the choice of champions. Winner 
of the last two Grand American 
Trap Shooting Championships and 
many other national and inter- 
national tournaments. 


Write for free booklets telling all about 
Western Ammunition, and why it will 
improve your shooting. Also name and 
address of your nearest Western dealer. 


WesteRN CartripGE Co., 1045 Broadway, East Alton, Ill. 


For Shotgun 
Xpert 
Super-X 
Field 
Minimax 


New Chief 


AMMUNITION 


For Rifle 
Marksman 
L 


Open-point 
Expanding 
Boat-tail 


Lubaloy 
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Ed Blanchard Holding a Boy-Size Sap 
Yoke Made by ‘‘Cal and Brother Tom"’ 


high-powered man whoatea Grimes Golden 
apple and held an informal reception. They 
called him Gerry, and explained that he was 
a big lawyer who looks out for Plymouth. 

I fell into the receiving line and when my 
turn came I presented my credentials and 
explained that I was looking for the man 
who was closest to Calvin Coolidge as a boy. 
Also I explained the purpose of my quest. 

“You’re looking,’ explained John Gari- 
baldi Sargent, “‘for Dell Ward. Calvin 
Coolidge and he were chums. They ran 
around together and stayed all night with 
each other. He knows more about what 
kind of a boy the President was than any 
other living man. I’d like to see Dell Ward 
myself. He lives up Middlesex way, well 
toward the north end of the state. I’ll 
take you up there as soon as I get rid of 
these milk cans. I’ve just been planting 
some trout.” 

It was an unforgettable drive of nearly 
two hundred miles over marvelous gravel 
roads and through scenes of almost incred- 
ible loveliness that made the passenger from 
the West gasp with admiration. No wonder 
that President Coolidge loves the Green 
Mountains; no wonder, with such roads 
and such scenery, that Vermont draws 
about thirty million dollars a year of out- 
of-state money from tourists. Up through 
Granville Gulf and the Mad River Valley 
to Middlesex and the comfortable home of 
Dell Ward, who came in from the hayfield 
to talk about his old friend Cal! 


The Bullpout Story 


“Say, Gerry,” he exclaimed, “did I ever 
tell you about Cal and the bullpouts? If 
they whip Cal out in this election his face’ll 
never look so astonished and mortified as 
I saw it look once when he was a boy. He 
rode the spotted Arabian up to our house 
above the limekiln lot and said, ‘Let’s take 
some cide’, an’ catch some bullpouts an’ 
roast ’em.’ Cal always knew just what he 
wanted to do an’ how he wanted to do it. 
He never wasted time or words—always 
called cider ‘cide.’ 

“We went down to the muck hole near 
the limekiln lot an’ threw in. Before long 
we had all the pouts we wanted. Cal just 
naturally took charge of the whole thing. 
We cut two squares of sward an’ peeled ’em 
up nice an’ thin, laying them grass sides 
together with the pouts between, like a 
sandwich. Then we built a hot fire on ’em. 

“Cal must have had a mighty keen appe- 
tite for pouts that day; probably hadn’t 
had any since he’d come home from college 
a few days before. Anyhow he seemed in a 
terrible hurry to start in on’em. It didn’t 
seem to me the fire had been goin’ ten min- 
utes when he said, ‘They’re done.’ 

“Then we raked off the fire an’ he reached 
over an’ laid back the top square of turf. I 
watched his face as he looked down at the 
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pouts an’ saw two or three 
tails movin’. They were 
just warmed through and 
were givin’ a last twitch. 
Cal’s face’ll never look 
again as it did then—not 
if every state in the Union 
should go against him in 
the election! His expres- 
sion was so comical that 
I lay back on the grass and 
laughed and rolled till I 
was weak. That was one 
job that Cal undertook 
and carried through his 
own way that didn’t turn 
out right. He couldn’t 
understand it either. 

“T saw him surprised 
one other time. That was 
up in thelimekiln lot when 
he tried to make the little 
mare that his grandfather 
had given him do some- 
thing she didn’t want to 
do. She was young and 
full of spirit, and she 
threw him an’ broke his 
arm. That surprised him 
too. But he didn’t make 
any fuss about it—saw he 
hadn’t been careful 
enough with her.” 


PHOTOS. BY BREHMER, RUTLAND, VERMONT 


The ‘“‘Orchard Mowin’”’ Back of the Old Coolidge Farmhouse 
in Plymouth, Vermont 


“Was President Coolidge sociable as a 
boy?” I asked. 

“Yes, he was,”’ came the quick and em- 
phatic answer. ‘‘He was shy and bashful 
with strangers, but he was fond of goin’ 
with the young folks he’d grown up with. 
An’ he liked a good lively time too. He 
liked music, and we used to go a lot with 
the Gilson girls. They could play almost 
any musical instrument. They went down 
to Brooklyn a good deal and were right up 
on everything that was goin’ on among 
young folks there, knew all the new games 
and dressed like city girls. He felt at home 
there. 

“They live now on Black Pond, right 
where they did then. Cal would ride his 
spotted Arabian up to my house and we’d 
get some nice roasting ears and then go 
over the hill and down the other side to 
Black Pond to the big white rocks just 
across from the Gilson house. Then we’d 
start a fire. This was our signal to the girls 
to row across. Sometimes we’d go across to 
the house later and have a good time. 

“Cal generally took Midge Gilson when 
we went out to any parties in those days. 
We'd played with her from the tinie she 
was little. I found out one time how shy 
he was about takin’ out a girl he wasn’t 
much acquainted with and how much at 
home he felt with Midge. It was haying 
time, one summer, when the young folks of 
the Notch planned about the biggest doin’s 
we ever had—a trip to Ausable Chasm. 

“We'd all asked our girls,"when suddenly 
Cal came back. I found it out when he rode 
up on the spotted Arabian and called me 
out of the hayfield. He didn’t waste a min- 
ute in comin’ straight to the point. He 
wanted to get in on the trip an’ to take 
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(Continued from Page 9) 


Midge Gilson—the girl I’d asked. Said he 
couldn’t have half as good a time with some 
girl that he didn’t feel at home with, as he 
did with her. I saw how he felt and knew 
how bashful he was, so I said that if he’d 
fix it up with Midge I’d get another girl. 
He started right over the hill and down 
through the timber and arranged it that 
way. I didn’t have any trouble-in getting 
another girl, for that was a big trip and they 
all wanted to go. 

“We were all at the Ludlow Station when 
Cal and Midge drove up. He had a stable 
horse that was all lathered up. Of course 
we chinned him about that and he grinned 
and answered, ‘Got started a little late; 
thought I could get him down the hill be- 
fore the sweat started out on him, but he 
fooled me.’ 

“Money was tight with all of us then, 
and that trip over into York State and back 
from Lake Champlain to Ausable Chasm 
wasn’t any penny affair for any of us. Be- 
sides, Cal was goin’ away to school then 
and that cost money. But I want to say 
that he set the pace for all of us that day. 
I guess I was the only one who tried to keep 
up with him. He went the whole figure, 
took in all the extras and hired a boat. That 
was Cal’s way. If he couldn’t keep up his 
end ‘he’d stay at home.” 

On the way up Mad River Valley my 
automobile host had told me the Plymouth 


epic of the Tippecanoe 
cannon, the feud which 
had grown out of the 
struggle for its possession 
and the part which it 
played in the life of Presi- 
dent Coolidge. Back in 
the 30’s iron was mined 
at Tyson, on the edge of 
Plymouth. The leading 
spirits of that time de- 
cided that the town 
needed a cannon with 
which to celebrate Inde- 
pendence Day and other 
public occasions. It must 
be a real cannon, capable 
of shaking the hills, and 
one that would do credit 
to the town of Plymouth. 

From the iron works at 
Tyson a price for the can- 
non cast from native ore 
wassecured, and subscrip- 
tion lists were circulated. 
The world outside the 
Green Mountains thinks 
of Plymouth, Vermont, as 
the one group of white 
houses clustered about 
the village green and the 
store building in which 
Calvin Coolidge was born 
and in which is the village 
hall, now famous as the 
Summer White House. 
Instead, Plymouth con- 
sists of Plymouth Union 
at the foot of the hill and 
Plymouth Notch at its 
top. Among the natives 


This Maple Tree Was Planted by Col. John Coolidge 
the President’s Father. The Sap Bucket Was Mad 
by His Grandfather or Great:Grandfather. The Spow 


these are commonly called the Notch 
the Union. Apparently there hasneyer 
a time since the foundation of either 
ment when there was not a political 
civic separation between them quite as; 
as the physical one. 

But the citizens of the two hamlets, 
posed to form one political unit, werey 
on the idea of the Plymouth cannon 
subscribed generously for it, with ther 
that it was cast at least in time to wak 
echoes of the hills in the stirring Tippec 
and-Tyler-Too campaign of 1840. B 
seemed to produce far more noise 
unity. Asa symbol of civic strife it wa 
approached! The question as to wh 
the Union or the Notch should hay 
custodianship of this piece of artillery y 
had been dedicated to arousing pat) 
sentiment could not be settled by thes 
men of Plymouth because the piece 
bought by popular subscription and n 
village funds, and also because hot } 
was up between the two hamlets and ne 
would back down. 


The Capture of the Cannon 


Its possession had often been decide 
the use of stones and fists in the earlier, 
and it moved back and forth betwee 
Union to the Notch according to they 
fortunes of war. Just before Calvin | 
idge came back from Amherst to mak 
first public address under the old elm 
towers above the village green at 
Notch, the historic Green Mountain ea 
was finally recaptured by the boys a 
top of the hill. How, remains to bet 

“Dell,” remarked John G. Sar 
“don’t you know a little about how th 
cannon came back to the Notch?” | 

““Guess I do, Gerry,’”’ admitted 
““Cal and I helped to capture it and hi 
up the hill. Somebody up at the N 
tipped off where it was hid to Cal, 
course he didn’t say who, but I’ve al 
suspected that he didn’t have to go ou 
his own home to get the information. 
know Colonel John never was much 
hand to walk in his sleep, and he’s# 
about as sharp as they make ’em. | 

“One thing that always made mesuitt 
him is the fact that whoever found the} 
non in the grove back of Norris Wil 
shop, down at the Union, had been} 
enough to feel around for a string tied 
The string was there and connected wi 
cowbell to give the alarm. But thes 
was cut and tied to a stick. 

(Continued on Page 161) 


is as Old as the Bucket 


Continued from Page 156) 
sow we got the Notch boys _to- 
- Allen Wilder, Tom Moore, Hen 
| Sdwin Bailey, Herb Moor, Hen 
nd some others who slip my mind 
d we snuck down the hill when the 
Jnion were having a dance. It was 
ree in the morning of July Fourth, 
1 Union boys were so busy making 
¢ of the last figures of the program 
wwn that we hauled the old cannon 
ill without stirring up any alarm. 
szht em off their guard. 
urse we wanted the cannon to cele- 
» Fourth with. Well, we earned it. 
d cannon weighs five hundred 
¢ Even if it has fairly big wheels, it 
_work to drag it a mile up that 
4, road to the Notch. While we 
,t we planned that somehow we’d 
shat it wouldn’t get into the hands 
jnion again. Cal figured it out and 
ed out his scheme. This was to 
tapart, carry it up into John J. 
attic and hide it under Grand- 
t Loor's bed. 
psertainly did celebrate that next 
not quite clear as to whether that 
lay when Cal made his first public 
jider the old elm, but I’m inclined 
1, it was. Anyhow it was a good 
ad the cannon was fired after he 
t—I remember that. The Union 
Nr got hold of the cannon again. 
il has become President of the 
sates I don’t think they’ve cared to 
.. Even when we got it last time it 
ne with us—nothing more—but it 
,at way before the Civil War and 
al, even down into the 70’s. They 
bright to the old cannon to heart 
p fought for it with fists, clubs and 
Nhen you go back to the Notch 
kohn J. Wilder to tell you the story 
met the Vermont Pie Eater at the 
‘e Notch when he and the other 
<1 Union had come to recapture the 
I think the fight over the cannon 
¢1ow that Cal’s President—but you 
eonvince John J. or Ed Blanchard 
e{ the other older ones at the Notch 
don’t need to hide it any longer. 
gust as cautious about it now as 
«2 when the battle was really on.” 


lack- Faced Minstrels 


it some of you young folks at the 
ve an entertainment once in the 
ll for ——”’ 
lf Dell Ward burst into laughter 
ed his knees. 
S\ir-ree, we did! It was a minstrel 
he benefit of the church. Cal was 
e end men and I was the other. 
tlocutor was a young chap from 
x, who had come up with the Gil- 
| I think it was about 1893; any- 
Ahad been going to Amherst. Of 
y had to have the Gilson girls in it. 
een down in Brooklyn and were 
iin entertainments. Besides, they 
hi dle the musical instruments that 
n aminstrelshow. Ella played the 
allie the guitar, and Midge the 
ail the mandolin. 
the biggest show was before the 
s pened, while we were all blacking 
cirls too—and getting ready. Cal’s 
[fave ’em 
svork, for 
insisted 
¢ couldn’t 
rky part 
re that 
So they 
{piece of 
lk astra- 
Cth and 
éwig for 
titted him 
his own 
ouldn’t 
Diced him 
Hine. We 
1d coats. 


lhade up 
H3—any- 
e/rnished 
Wish I 
ul all of 
1¥can only 
hir one. 
i rlocutor 
meth 
y you 
nMistah 
S| anchard 
Tt suspen- 
0 which 
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Cal replied, ‘To hold up his pantaloons.’ 
Then he led off with bones and the house 
cheered. 

“Cal was certainly a good hand with the 
bones. I’ll bet he’s got a pair of the old ones 
hid away somewhere now. I never saw him 
have a better time than he did that night. 
He was just as much in for a time as any of 
us. The girls were decked out in the most 
comical clothes and they made music that 
got right into your feet! 

“T just wonder if Cal ain’t grinned more 
than once this summer—sittin’ in that very 
hall and signin’ papers as President of the 
United States—at the thought of what a 
time he had all blacked up and 
playin’ end man in a min- 
strel show right there in 
that room. Gosh! it 
all seems so queer to 
me I can’t realize it. 

“And that 
wasn’t the only 
caper he ever 
cutin that room 
either. Do you 
remember, 
Gerry, when a 
bunch of us, in- 
eludin’ Cal, 
played Under 
the Laurels 
down at the 
Union, in the 
hall where you 
used to go to 
school? We 
cleared eight 
dollars. That 
was the only 
money any of 
us ever had that 
we didn’t know 
whattodowith. 

It belonged to 

all of us and 
not to any of us. 
We'd given the 
play just for the 
fun of it and net to 
benefit anybody but 
ourselves. Fact is, we 
were all pleased that we’d got 
eight dollars out of the Union. 

‘Finally one of the girls said, ‘Let’s eat 
itup. Let’s havea party in the hall.’ That 
suited us boys. We felt gingery—havin’ 
money to spend in a frolic that we’d earned 
actin’ in a play. I don’t remember what 
kind of refreshments we had—likely oys- 
ters. Anyhow we had plenty of music and 
we didn’t care whether school kept or not. 

“The store under the village hall that 
now belongs to Florence Cilley was kept 
then by Leslie Walker. He was a nervous 
man and didn’t like noises. I don’t think 
young folks were any great company for 
him either. He could get along all right 
without ’em. 

“Our party was goin’ good ’n’ strong 
when somebody went below into the store 
to get something. As soon as they came up 
again they reported, ‘Les says we’re makin’ 
an’ awful racket up here.’ Cal heard it and 
walked into the entry at the top of the 
stairs and then opened the door into the 
other room, where you go down two or three 
steps. When he came back he was carryin’ 
a twelve-foot board that was good ’n’ sappy 


The Hall Where Cal Played the Vagabond in ‘‘Under the Laurels,’’ Plymouth Union 


Little Cal at the Period 
When He Asked for Pie 
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and had a lot of spring in it. He laid it on 
the floor right where his presidential desk 
stood this summer. We all looked at 
him but didn’t ask any questions—we 
knew better! When Cal had the board all 
ready he pointed to a spot near the end of it 
and said, ‘Dell, stand on it.’ Even then I 
hadn’t the remotest notion of what he was 
up to, but I knew it was good, and I always 
did what he told me to do. 

_ “Then he went to the other end and 
lifted it carefully—just as high as he could 
without snappin’ it. The room was still and 
the girls held their hands to their ears. 
When he let go, that board slapped down on 

the floor like a gunshot. Of 
course some of the girls 
screamed a little, but in 
a minute all was quiet 
again. We waited 
breathlessly to 
hear from Mr. 
Walker down be- 
low. But there 
wasn’t any an- 
swer. Finally 
Cal broke the 
silence with, 
‘Guess I put 
him to sleep.’ 
“About that 
play, Cal had 
been cast for 
the villain’s 
part. But there 
was one line in 
it that mademe 
want tolaugh— 
the way he 
brought it out: 
‘Jealousy is a 
bitter passion 
to nourish.’ It 
was played in 
the winter be- 
tween the time 
Cal attended 
Black River 

Academy and his 
going away to Am- 
herst—the winter of 

1891, as I recall it. It 
was given twice and there 
was some change in the 
players. The characters taking part the 
time I mention were: 


. Geneva Wilder 
. Clara Moore 


Mrs. Milford . 
Rose Milford . 
Polly Dowler. . . . . Sarah Wilder 
Sooky Button. . . . . . . Edna Moore 
Kyle (‘‘Ky’’) Brantford .Calvin Coolidge 
Frank Colewood. . Leonard Willis 


Ike Hopper. . Thomas Moore 


Bob Button. . Clarence Blanchard 
Zeke... . Dell S. Ward 
Sheriff . . Edwin Bailey 


An Old-Fashioned Schoolmarm 


“This was before the minstrel show in the 
village hall at the Notch.” 

“Do you recall,’ again prompted my 
confederate, ‘“‘that teacher we had at the 
school once who ——” 

“Sure!’”’ interrupted Dell Ward. “She 
wore pantalettes and wouldn’t use any 
sugar exceptin’ what had been stewed out 
of raisins. She was an odd ticket, all right. 
That was in the 
old stone school- 
house. The older 
boys were real 
saucy to her, so 
she decided to 
have it out with 
7em. So she sent 
one of ’em out to 
cut a good stout 
birch whip. When 
he came back with 
it she took a glance 
at its size and 
seemed to be satis- 
fied with it. 

“At recess the 
word went around 
that it had been 
rolled under the 
edge of a knife 
blade so that it 
would snap off 
about two feet 
from the butt the 
first time she drew 
it back to strike. 
Cal and I were 
rather small, but 
he heard what had 
been done and he 
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DEAF 


10 Days Trial of the 
World Famous 


Acousticon 


Every one who is troubled with 
deafness is now invited to en- 
joy Ten Days of Good Hearing 
4 with the world-famous Acous- 
ticon. Let us send you our latest 
improved model for 10 days’ free 
use entirely at our risk and ex- 
No deposit required—no obligation on 
your part. Just try it—10 days Free and let 
results convince you. 


pense. 


Mr. A. H. Herrick, of Harvard University, says: 
‘““‘We who suffer from impaired hearing have 
cause for profound gratitude to you.”’ Rev. G. 
M. Rainey, the Evangelist, says: ‘‘The results 
have been all you claim."’ Mr. A. Hollander, of 
the Equitable Life, New York, says: ‘‘ Not a day 
passes but what I recommend the Acousticon to 
friends or business acquaintances—it has made a 
new man of me.’’ In like manner write thousands 
of others, expressing their gratitude—men and 
women in every state, in practically every civil- 
ized country on earth. Yet we don’t ask you to 
believe. We simply ask that you allow us to prove 
the merits of the Acousticon in your own case, to 
your own complete satisfaction without a penny 
of expense or risk on your part. Just try it—free, 
that’s all we ask. Send name and address today. 


Dictograph Products Corporation 
1301-Y Candler Bldg., 220 W. 42nd St., New York 


“On Side”. 
$6.50 in One Day! 


4 Me story of what other folks 
earn on the side appealed to 
me,” said Ralph A. Krecker of 
Pennsylvania, “so I wrote for your 
plan. 


I have since made $6.50 
extra in one day.”’ Mr. Krecker is 
our local subscription representa- 
tive for The Saturday Evening 
Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal 
and The Country Gentleman. 


Without Experience 


Do you need more money? We 
need moreworkers. So if youcan 
spare an hour or so now and then, 
send the coupon. Profits from the 
very start. Noexperience necessary. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
255 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Tell me, but without obliga- 
tion, how I can make extra money on the side. 


Name___ = __. = Eas Ot 


Street 


City 


State 


For Safety's Sake-demand 


CARBONA 


UNBURNABLE 


Cleaning Fluid 


REMOVES GREASE SPOTS 
Without Injury to Fabric or Color 
20¢ 30% 60¢ & $1]. Size Bottles at all Drug Stores 


Naphtha or 
Gasoline 


Representative in Every County 


Can earn in excess of $100.00 weekly handling nation- 
ally known Xmas Specialty in almost universal de_ 
mand among professional, business and society people, 


Process Engraving Co., 1812 So. Crawford Ave., Chicago 


Sell virgin wool tailored-to-order 

ale, 11] Ja] suits and overcoats direct to wearer 

—at $31.50, none higher. Rich fab- 

ric assortment, World's greatest values, Easy to sell—$50,00 to 
$100.00 a week earned by hundreds of men, Commissions daily. We 


train you. Protected territory for hustlers. Write for new sales plan. 
J. B. SIMPSON, Inc., 843 W. Adams St., Dept. 898, Chicago 
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Can you look at this tool |) / 
° ka j 
and not want it? i 
e HEN did you first see a spiral ratchet screw driver? H j 
Probably in the hands of a carpenter, when you 87 fF 


were a boy. It’s a good bet you’ve wanted one ever since. 


We dare you to let your hardware man show you 


this Millers Falls No. 61. 


With three blades and three ways of working, it 
does everything a screw driver can. It’s new, it’s 
a Millers Falls tool —it does its work better than f 
it was ever done before. It’s about as useful— { 
and handsome and valuable and generally in- 
teresting—a tool as you could own. 


hs 


You men who use tools—professionally or on 
the side—pick up one of these in the store. 
And then try not to buy it. 


o 


Meet the new members 
of the family —with the 
Automatic Return 
No. 61 has two brothers—No. 
62 (larger) and No. 67 (smaller). 
The new cousins—Nos. 610,620, 
670—correspond in design, with 
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the addition of a spring in the 
handle. With this extra feature 


oes 


of automatic return they work 
: like an automatic drill — life- 
savers for “one hand” jobs. You 
G don’t have to hold the chuck. 
i Special chuck and drills can be 
: furnished fordrillingsmallholes, 
£ 
iz 
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Here’s what you see when you 
examine No. 61 and his family 


Millers Falls 
spiral ratchet 
screw driver 


No. 61 


A beautiful tool in design 
and finish. Highly polished on 
smooth surfaces; good knurl- 
ing where needed. 


Three actions—right or left 
spiral; right or left ratchet; 
plain screw driver. 


Three blades—easily inserted 
with positive lock; easily re- 
moved. 


New and unique design of 
shifter for right and left spiral 
or rigid action. Quick and 
positive action. 


Locking collar on shoulder 
of spiral makes it a ratchet 
screw driver. 


Can you beat all that? 


MILLERS FALLS COMPANY 
MILLERS FALLS, MASS. 


28 Warren Street 9 South Clinton Street 
New York Chicago 


Manufacturers of Mechanics’ Tools, Hack Saws 
and Automobile Tools 


MILLERS FALLS 
TOOLS 
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| grabbed Cal’s col- 
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just couldn’t keep his eyes off that whip. 
He just ached to see it work. The day went 
along to the geography class, late in the af- 
ternoon, and Mrs. Green hadn’t reached for 
the birch yet, although she’d been given 
plenty of provocation to. Finally Cal 
jumped up in the class and contradicted her 
right out of a clear sky. He couldn’t stand 
it to see school dismissed for the day and 
that whip go without being tried! It was 
tried—and worked as expected. . 
“Another time, when Colonel Coolidge 
was the committeeman for the district, he 
hired Henry Howe, of Chester, to teach the 
school. I expect that Colonel John thought 


| that the discipline had become lax and that 


it needed a man to restore it. Anyhow this 
new schoolmaster 


| started in to draw 


the lines tight. He 
was the strictest 
we had ever seen. 

“Soon after Mr. 
Howe began he 
caught Cal whis- 
pering. That 
hadn’t been a 
crime before—but 
it was, under the 
new rule. He 


lar and jerked him 
out of the seat— 
the buttons from 
Cal’s coat snap- 
ping out over the 
room. And he 
kept on dancing 
Cal up and down 
until he didn’t 
have a button left 
on his coat or vest. 

“The -iunny 
part of it was that 
Cal came toschool 
for a week without 
any coat or vest 
buttons. He left the buttons on a string 
on his desk all the time. 

‘“When he was younger than this he had a 
disappointment that astonished him almost 
as much as the wiggling bullpouts. Oric 
Ward, Charlie Moore and Charles Kava- 
nagh were larger and sat behind Cal and 
myself. One day they got hold of a hollow 
pencil and made it into a shooter. Of 
course that started the fashion. 

“Cal explained to me that we could make 
a shooter at his father’s shop that would 
beat Oric’s all hollow. We took a piece of 
esh wood and burned out a straight clean 
hole that would take quite a large plunger. 
He wanted our gun to be bigger and better 
than those of the other boys in every way. 

“We worked a long time on that shooter 
and finally it was all ready excepting the 
elastic.. That cost money—four cents in all. 
We scoured our homes in the hope of finding 
elastic enough, but we couldn’t get any 
without stirring up too many troublesome 
questions. It was just about as hard for us 
each to get two cents. We had to wait.quite 
a while before we could buy the elastic. 

“The pegs for stretching the elastic were 
all ready when we got the last penny of our 
capital and bought the stuff at noon. We 
put the power into the gun on the way to 
school, and it was the best shooter ever seen 
there. The older boys admitted this, and 


The Summer White 


sl 


October 25, \2 


Cal was proud as Punch. They were gin, 
to make some like it. Of course snarin 
this shooter outside the schoolroom jt 
the boys yelling about us was one thing 7 
shooting it inside the school, in gio, 
hours, another. Cal had planned it anqg 
done most of the work on it, so he hac} 
first chance to try it out inside the sei 
room, where it really counted. | 
“He drew back the plunger and let  » 
a time when the school happened t)} 
quiet. It sounded like a pistol shotiy 
brought squeals and shrieks from the jj, 
The shoulder where the barrel and:h 
plunger met was wide and the elastie st) 
and the noise was beyond anything Caja 
expected. From the look on his face 
the shot, i 
plain that hie; 
pected a whip 
But he didn’ y¢ 
it. Belle Coo 
was the teale 
and she neyeiaj 
a word—just jo 
the snap-gu) j 
which we botlla, 
our entire foring 
tied up, out chi 
hand, walke t 
the box stoven 
tossed it in ath 
door. She ive 
spoke to him au 
it afterward. Sh 
didn’t neeit 
either. Cal do 
the loss of tharu 
to heart for que 
while. Itbotlre 
him, for a 
worked outa ‘in 
that went bisin 
put all his mie 
into it, onl! t 
have it chvxe 
into the fire. 
“Just like all boys, Cal would list: t 
the talk of other folks and then try to yy 
out what they said. Once we heard ar 
Pollard, his cousin, say that brook-ou 
eggs would hatch in a rain barrel. Onila 
we caught a trout that carried a lot Hs 
Cal took it out carefully and placed it ith 
rain barrel to prove out Park Polld’ 
statement. I don’t think he took ihc 
stock in the theory, but he wanted tcin 
out for himself. Of course it didn’t wrk 
“Cal was always on hand for w 
meetin’s—but he’d never wrestle or mee: 
show of himself before the crowd. Hwa 
interested in the town business thatva 
goin’ on—always. He wrote me a 0 
many letters after he went to Amhersin 
even after he settled in Massachuseti — 
know now that they were wonderful le2rs 
I used to keep them on the candle stanbe 
side my bed and read them over and /er 
If I’d been a better letter writer he’d ob 
ably kept right on corresponding witlne 
“T set a lot of store by those lettenbu 
they were destroyed when the shed-on 
attic went to pieces. I’d put ’em /a 
there in a box. But I know what wi 1! 
’em. He kept right up with home-W! 
politics and town business. Nobod 4 
home excepting the selectmen and ae 
officers kept a closer eye on taxes and)W! 
(Continued on Page 165) 


House, Plymouth, Vt. 


Cal’s Corn-:Roasting Rocks 
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_ (Continued from Page 162) 

yenses than he did. Then he was always 
ting about what was doing in politics 
yn there. From what I heard said I 
sw he wrote along the same line to other 
ne folks. , 

‘He watched all the campaigns and the 
eches in Congress and used to comment 
them in his home letters. He used to 
respond a lot with Levi Lynds. They 
egreat friends, although Levi was about 
nty-five years older than Cal and a Civil 
r veteran—like his brother John Lynds. 
4 was a man of ideas and of education 
was fearless and original in his thinking. 
slieve this was what drew Cal to him. 
show he wrote Levi one letter of which 
yas very proud. It contained a passage 
ut the Republican Party that impressed 
of us home folks to whom Levi read it 
jeing remarkable, coming from one so 


ng. 
lati had a good pension—he’d been 
ly wounded—and so he traveled about 
t. He dressed well and was a good mixer 
talked with educated people wherever 
vent. This particular passage in one of 
’s letters made such an impression on 
ithat he quoted or read it to lots of men, 
I think a number of ’em wrote it down. 
aaps John Lynds, who handled Levi’s 
ers, might be willing to read it to you. 
ink it was great. 
‘Why, Gerry, you know John Lynds bet- 
‘than anybody else; he’d read that pas- 
, to you if he would to anybody in the 
ld. It’s worth going way up to Lynds’ 
where you were born to get that part 
‘ne letter.” 
[llsee Mr. Lynds,” responded Mr. Sar- 
, “as soon as we get back to Plymouth. 
looks upon those letters as almost sa- 
and not to be touched by anyone but 
self. However, he may be willing to 
that passage tome. But he’s very par- 
‘ar respecting private matters.”’ 


| _ Homage to Hamilton 
ae result was that John Lynds finally 
ented to reveal to his old friend Gerry 
ent the passage under discussion. Here 
in a letter dated at Amherst, Massa- 
etts, November 6, 1894: 

} 


We have just been studying the very 
'’ political history of the United States 
‘itmakes me more of a Republican than 
All the Democrats did for the first 
| ve years of the Union was to find fault, 
| that is about all they have ever done. 
‘Whenever the times have demanded a 
(¢man he has come from the ranks of the 
(iblicans; whenever there has been a 
ti task to perform that is the party that 
done it. 
Kg ou may have thought the Republican 
iy Was created in ’52 but it was only a 
name for the old party that has always 
/2d. I look to Alexander Hamilton as 
s|under, even before the present Consti- 
on was 
lited. Re- 
cans estab- 
| ithe Union 
'e constitu- 
¢ of 1787, 
‘worked out 
€:eat princi- 
€of govern- 
and raised 
‘ablie credit 
) an inani- 


PHOTO, BY BREHMER, RUTLAND, VERMONT 
John J. Wilder, Husband of the President’s 
“‘Aunt Gratia,’’ Seated on the Cannon 
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Adams, Lincoln, Webster, Sumner and a 
long list of men we honor.” 


Slipping this letter back into the packet 
after the passage had been carefully taken 
down, John Lynds remarked, “‘I call that 
mighty good reading right now today. It 
seems to hit the target just as well now as it 
did then—maybe better.” 

After a moment’s hesitation the lithe and 
active old Civil War veteran chuckled and 
reopened the packet of letters with the re- 
mark, ‘‘There’s another passage in a later 
letter postmarked at Northampton, De- 
cember 22, 1896, that reads mighty good to 
me. Here it is: 

““Tt is probable that our country is big 
and strong enough to bear the election of 
quite a number of Bryans, but we did not 
try the experiment. It is a sincere pleasure 


to me that you find your preference grati- | 
fied and I hope every old soldier may appre- | 


” 


ciate the result as you do.’ 


“Cal All Over’”’ 


“T am going to read you just one more 
comment from Calvin on the election; it is 


in a letter dated November 10, 1898. Here | 


itrise 


““The West though it faltered for a day | 


in free silver is coming back and the future 
of our country seems big with promise. Evy- 
ery American is an inch taller than he was 
last April.’ 
“That last line is Cal all over—‘ Every 
. American is an inch taller than he was last 
April’!”’ 
After telling stories of his experience with 
Abraham Lincoln and Mrs. Lincoln when 


he was stationed at Fort Stevens and other |- 
points near Washington, he came back to | 


the letters and tapping the packet with his 
gaunt forefinger he exclaimed, “‘ There isn’t 
a letter in there that isn’t packed with kind- 


ness and thoughtfulness, with messages to | 


the home folks and with unconscious re- 


minders of his strong affection for the peo- | 


ple of these hills and for the hills themselves. 
And there’s a lot of sly good-natured fun 
in them too. My brother Levi was very 
much excited about a certain lawsuit and 
blew off steam in a letter to Cal about it. 
Calvin’s answer was this: ‘Try to eat three 
meals a day and do not take lawsuits so 
seriously.’ That was the whole letter—all 
there was to it. Let me tell you this: Cal- 
vin Coolidge is a shy man, but his people 
up here in the hills understand him; they 
know that he is made of the right stuff all 
the way through, that he is practical and 
honest and able. From the first letter in 
this packet, written when he was about 
twenty-one, down to the last, written in 
1909, they show that he was always study- 
ing about government on its practical side, 
about taxes in Plymouth, taxes in Massa- 
chusetts and taxes in the nation; that he 
took a keen and steady interest in clean 
politics and that he had a sharp eye for 
frauds of every kind. Another thing, there 
is hardly a letter 
in that package 
that doesn’t 
contain some 
message to 
someone here in 
the hills who 
was sick or had 
met with an ac- 
cident or had 
had hard luck of 
some kind. No- 
body could read 
those letters and 
think Calvin 
Coolidge a cold 
man.” 

Bate kivart 
Plymouth 
Notch again, I 
followed Dell 
Ward’s sugges- 
tion and sought 
John J. Wilder, 
whose wifeis the 
President’s 
Aunt’ Gratia, 
the sister of his 


mother. This 
sturdy Ver- 
monter, who 


might pose for 
the figure of 
Gen. Winfield 
Scott; chuckled 
and responded: 

“Dell’s right; 
we did have 
some hard 
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Clothes get more 
comfortable year by ( 
| year. Why don’t un- 
derclothes 


Common, yes— but not universal. 


You can buy comfort 
in underclothes— 
Why buy irritation? 


Nie clothes today are designed first of all for com- 
fort. Yet—in the year 1924—wrinkles, strain, 
continual irritation, are still too common in underclothes. 


A Carter union suit is as comfortable as a semi-soft 


collar. It is tailored on living, active models—not on 


to be comfortable. 


wooden dummies. The play of every muscle is considered; 
the strain of every position is provided for. Carter’s has 


And that comfort is built in to stay. The Carter fabric 
is so skilfully, so uniformly knit on accurate, multi-needled 


machines, that it neither sags nor binds. No matter how 


suit will stay as comfort- 
able, as smoothly pliant as 
it was the first day. 


Here is underwear that 
measures up to the highest 
standards of present-day 
comfort. - Millions of men 
wear it. Try it yourself this 
fall. The William Carter Co., 
603 Highland Avenue, Need- 
ham Heights, Mass. 


REG US PATOFF 


hard you wear it, how often you wash it, your Carter union 


Into every genuine Carter suit 


is sewn this label. 


Look for 


it when you buy underwear. 


42: Carter's 


REG,U.S.PAT, OFF, 
Gem "REGULAR : 


Carter’s Union Suits 
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Chocolates—and Dynamos | 
—and Talcum Powders 


A list of the products that regularly leave Port Newark 
for the several quarters of the globe would touch every 
phase of human: existence—and a list of the names of 
the’ manufacturers who make those products would 
include a score or more that are familiar wherever this 
publication is read. 


These manufacturers have selected Port Newark as a dis- 
tributing center because it affords them rail, water, and 
highway shipping facilities that are unparalleled else- 
where; because it is in the heart of the most populous 
region of the United States; because it enables them 
to make shipments to their best markets at the least 
cost and in the swiftest manner; and because at Port 
Newark they find every condition conducive to eco- 
nomical manufacturing operations. 

If you are a progressive manufacturer, you will find it worth 
while to investigate Port Newark’s low land values, its attrac- 
tive tax rate, its abundant labor market, its favorable climate, 
its scientifically laid-out industrial sites, and its unusual power, 
lighting and sewage systems. 


All the information you would need in considering Port 
Newark’s possibilities for your business is contained in 
the comprehensive free book “Port Newark.” Mail the 
coupon below for your copy. 


THOS. L. RAYMOND, Director 
Newark, N. J. 


Department of Public Improvements 


ORT NEWARK 


Port Newark is part of New 
i q York Harbor. It is only nine 
i miles from the heart of New 
York City and less than ten 
minutes drive from the busi- 
ness section of the city of 
Newark, New Jersey. 


Port Newark with all of the im- 
portant cities of the East. Most 
of the cities on this map are 
within overnight motor truck- 
ing distance. | 


PRP a 


THOS. L. RAYMOND, Director, 
Department of Public Improvements, 
Newark, New Jersey 


Please send us, without obligation on our part, a copy of 
your book setting forth the advantages of Port Newark in detail. 


IN OTN te dP a he ee 
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scrimmages over that Plymouth cannon. 
They seem comical now, but then they 
didn’t. We took that cannon just as seri- 
ously as we did our religion—mebby more so 
at times. Our fathers had tussled and 
fought over it, and we took on the feud from 
their hands. The sense of the right of pos- 
session is very strong in a Vermonter. The 
lawyers of this state have lived off that 
trait for a good many years. 

“T don’t know how many times the can- 
non went back and forth between the Union 
and the Notch, but the last time we cap- 
tured it we made up our minds to hold it. 
At that time Norman Taylor was the king- 
pin down at the Union. He had fought in 
the Civil War; but his high card was the 
fact that he had been a seven-day runner at 
the big foot races in Madison Square Gar- 
den, New York City. He was on the bill- 
boards as the Vermont Pie Eater. The 
newspapers made a lot over him and he just 
naturally cut quite a swath when he got 
back home at the Union. 

“‘Well, on the Fourth, after we had made 
the raid on the Union and dragged the can- 
non up the hill, we felt certain the boys 
would be back after it, so we posted a look- 
out at the top of the Notch. Meantime we 
fired the cannon and shook the window 
lights of the whole village. As you see, my 
barn opens onto the green. We hada strong 
rope hitched to the carriage of the gun, the 
other end being tied to a beam in the back of 
the barn. Every time we shot the cannon 
we’d pull it back into the barn, shut the 
doors and then swab it out and reload. 

“But that wasn’t all. Just as soon as the 
gun was pulled in we’d take up three planks 
in the barn floor, next to the door, so that if 
the Union crowd should get past the guard 
and make a rush they would fall through 
the opening into the cow stable below. 

“After a little we got the signal that the 
boys from the Union were comin’ up the 
hill, and we went out to meet ’em. Norman 
Taylor, the Vermont Pie Eater, was in the 
lead of his crowd, and I happened to be 
ahead of the Notch boys. Norman came 
out of the bushes and shook his fists an’ 
yelled, ‘I’ve been where bullets flew and 
blood run, an’ I want our cannon.’ 

“My answer was, ‘Well, I ain’t been 
where bullets flew an’ blood run, but if you 
want our cannon you’d better start in on 
me. After you’ve whipped me out you can 
take the next man behind me; there’s 
plenty of ’em in the line.’ 

“For a minute I thought the dirt was 


| goin’ to fly, but it didn’t. The Union boys 


went back an’ there wasn’t any clash.”’ 


Teasing Grandma 


“By the way, Mrs. Fred Townsend, she 
that was Jennie Chamberlin, thought of 
something she forgot to tell you before. 
Guess you’d better see her, for it fits right 
in with the old cannon an’ Cal’s first public 


_ address under the old elm.” 


When I followed up this suggestion I was 
met with the disclaimer, ‘‘Oh, it ain’t much, 


| but it just came back to me about Cal’s first 


speech. Lots of folks, I’m told, who don’t 
live in Plymouth have the notion that Cal 
hasn’t any fun in him. Of course nobody 


| who lives in the Notch or the hills believes 
| that. They’ve known him an’ his father too 


long for that. 

“Tf Calvin ever had a good chance to get 
serious it was when he made his first speech 
in public. He was back from school and he 
knew that all his neighbors and friends 


| would be there and that they’d be critical 


too. It wasn’t an easy thing to face. But 
he did splendid. Didn’t try any fine ora- 


_ tory, but just talked common sense about 
| this country, what it cost to gain its liberty 


an’ what we ought to do to stand by it. 
“You see his great-great-grandfather, 
Capt. John Coolidge, had fought in the 
Revolution. Then July Fourth is Cal’s 
birthday. His grandmother was very par- 
tial to him and it was a great disappoint- 
ment that she couldn’t get out to hear his 


| speech. She was proud of him always, even 


if she did make him toe the mark; used to 
shut him up in the little room that looks 
out into the shed attic—the room where 
Colonel Coolidge now stores the high chair 
and the clock. An’ Cal thought the world 
of his grandmother too. 

“Well, the next day after the celebration 
he dropped in to see his grandmother. He 
was quiet an’ sober—more so than common. 
Right away his grandmother began about 
the speech, and asked him what he’d said. 
‘Not much,’ he answered. Didn’t seem to 
want to talk about his Fourth of July ef- 
fort. Finally she said, ‘Now Calvin, you 


stand right up there and recite wh y 
said to the folks under the old elm/y 
can do that much for your grandia 
guess.’ He stood up and started ir 


him short with: ‘Calvin Coolidge, iq 
you do any better than that?’ i 

“Worse, I guess,’ he answered, | 

“*Then you ought to be ashang 
yourself!’ she flung out at him. Shd)| 
lieved every word he’d been tellin’ h« 
course he grinned after that, an’ thi , 
knew that he’d been up to his old t; 
hectorin’ her—even about the first 
speech that had done him credit in hikio 
town.” 

One native of the Notch has no 
whatever as to the President’s sele 
humor, and tells this incident, presun< 
have been released by Mrs. Calvin Cojd 
in support of his contention: In thy 
days of their married life a smoottp 
agent sold Mrs. Coolidge a volume eit) 
The Family Physician, which was ibo 
mended as a compendium of remecs 
deal effectively with every ailment. 
Mrs. Coolidge had, so to speak, cor) ¢ 
from under the ether she found herilf 
the possession of the book and a sexe 
guilt at having parted with six dolrs 
family funds at a time of small and he 
tain income. 
disturbing thought that she had doy t 
without consulting her husband, ft, 
breaking a family precedent. 


How to justify herself in her hn 
eyes was a difficult problem. Fina; ; 
decided to adopt a Coolidge meth¢ a 
say nothing. She simply deposit 1 

a 
t 


n 


The Old Coolidge <i 


bulky volume on the center tabl| a 
awaited results. When the young 
came home his eye was quick to eat 
addition to the family store of knoved 
and he promptly settled himself in tk Bi 
ton rocker and gave himself up to aai 
taking study of the book. Es 
Later they went out together ed 
made no mention of his conclusiis 
the new medical accession. Seve 
passed and he did not speak of it—1 
the relief of the young wife, who conu 
that she had not made so great a mis 
she had feared. é 


duced Mrs. Coolidge to sign on th 
line since. | 
Attics are often most revealing sov'es 
family history; that of the old with 
beaten Coolidge house in the edge of e 
lage, on the road leading to Pinney File 
is especially so. Crowded under ij « 
webbed rafters is a collection of 
Coolidge treasures which visualiz/ W 
graphic sharpness not only the con 
which have shaped the life of Calvinvc 
idge but the kind of forbears from weh 
has inherited his traits and his chajet 
To explore this attic without knolec 
of the race of men and women whhé 
used the treasures stored there woul 
adventure that would brighten the /e 
an antiquarian; to do so under tht 
ance of Col. John Coolidge, who was 
this house, built by his great-graniai 
more than a hundred years ago, is 2 
forgettable experience. 
One of the first objects which caujt 
eye of Colonel John, as his neig! bis 
fectionately term him, was a tiny bire 
an almost exquisite example of the (op 
age craft. 
“Why,” exclaimed Colonel John, “‘i¢ 
the canteen that Capt. John Coolid 
great-grandfather, carried in the 
tionary War. Captain John was tl f 
captain of the local militia of Plyiou 
and I was the last. The old flintlo 
must be about here somewhere; yesh 
it is over by the wall! Captain Jou 
six feet six tall—a powerful mar 
mowed from dawn until dark for: 
bor, and received for his pay a pe 
toes. Once when I had to hire @ 4Y 
hand I figured out that I paid hij) 
sixty-four times what Captain Jon 
ceived for his day’s labor.” a 
The next object which challeng! 
attention of the President’s fathe) 
nearly eighty years old, was 
crowbar. ; 
“That,” he exclaimed, “‘is a_ 
and was brought here by Cap 
(Continued on Page 169 


\(Continued from Page 166) 

se came up from Massachusetts in 
All of the Coolidge men in his line 
‘ed it, including Calvin, in getting 
sie. I earned my first hundred dol- 
|, that ship’s bar and the drills beside 
) stone here makes white lime, very 
and a firm contracted with me to 
}, itfor a dollar and a quarter a hogs- 
{hat looked big to me then, for it 
nm cash money, which was scarce. 
+; he only other product up here that 
ide depended upon for cash when I 
ying was black salts. Calvin split a 
ny stones with those drills and that 
/ison’s sledge over there by the win- 


'nder the eaves was a curious scoop- 
’ piece of woodenware with two han- 
¢ in its rim. 

how what that is?’’ asked Colonel 
n) “It goes back a long ways. It’s a 
»n for winnowing the chaff from the 
‘ All one piece—hollowed out of a 
e sswood log, and almost as thin as a 
Japtain John may have brought it 
‘assachusetts; I don’t know. But 
¢unly an ancient tool, that looks as if 
i); belong back in Bible times.” 

“ a box of old iron he drew forth a 
Jimmered hoe, an adzlike mattock 
short, heavy bush scythe, and re- 
«, “The land up here had to be con- 
These were the tools they did it 
/yer the axes had been used. These 
easant mowings that you see about 
id had to be grubbed out. It was 
rk.’ 


game upon a rawhide hatbox which 
(dently belonged to his mother, for 
| Coolidge smiled and remarked, 
)) in Washington they asked my son 
e ayed golf on Sunday. His answer 
ly grandmother was a Baptist.’” 
ging to a huge warping beam, a 
n flax wheel, a large spinning wheel, 
a] swift, two hatchels, a spool rack, a 
sm of hand-whittled bobbins and a 
i Colonel John commented, ‘‘I wish 
e how long these things have been in 
flily line, but I don’t. Generations 
dge women have made the family 
‘th them. 

Jiourse they used to be in the kitchen 
inter, so that they would be handy 
¢ld be quickly used when the women 
attle time from their other work. It 
» place of the fancywork which the 
el dustrious women do now. That old 
h'was a pleasant place when I was a 
‘can see it now.” 


\Other Attic Heirlooms 


Omel Coolidge,’’ suggested John Sar- 
10 was a member of the attic party, 
yot take some of these things down, 
ithe kitchen to the way it used to 
.id then have a photograph taken? 
h e help enough here to do it.” 
1 t’s good,’”’ was the quick response, 
tll have to move the kitchen stove 
| open up the fireplace and clean out 
4. That hasn’t been done in years, 
‘eds to be. I expect the soot is a 
( p there, and it’s dangerous to leave 
' ll have to get the old kettle down 
| 2shed-room attic and the high chair 
jut all the Coolidges of my line have 
|. Jalvin was the last to occupy it, and 
4 he last of the line to be put to sleep 
i ittle old hooded cradle tucked away 
fine eaves in the corner. It will be 
sjleasant to see the old kitchen re- 
“9 the way it used to look. I can re- 
| where nearly all the pieces were 
| 2 work of moving the old Coolidge 
penates into the kitchen Colonel 
{ the pace for lifting and tugging. 
lagerness he betrayed the fact that 
diaving more fun than a boy at a cir- 


h oray into the shed-room attic and 
' of the barn revealed a wealth of 
2asures—each telling its tale of toil 
# economic self-sufficiency and inde- 
(e of the men and women who had 
#se ancient implements. 

ling to a shingle horse, a frow, the 
blade used in splitting the shin- 


: sed in smoothing and edging the 
, Colonel John asked of the former 


- 
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‘‘T’ve spent more evenings,”’ laughed the 
tall lawyer, ‘‘shaving shingles than I have 
at the movies. I think I’d enjoy it now.” 

Suddenly Colonel John dragged from its 
dusty hiding place a treasure that gave him 
unconcealed delight. 

“T’m glad I found this! Henry Ford 
thought he was getting something old when 
Calvin gave him that coopered sap bucket, 
but this hand-hewn sap trough, cut out of a 
split pine tree, goes way back of that and 
of the burned-out sumac spouts. That’s 
the kind of thing the early colonists used 
to catch their maple sap in. That thing is 
old—older than the big jointer over there 
in the corner, on which sap-bucket staves 
and staves for tubs and barrels were edged 
on the bevel so that they would fit together 
in a circle. Not many of the young folk of 
today have seen a jack plane like that 
jointer—six feet long.” 

The discovery of an ancient log beehive 
gave Colonel John a thrill of pleasure and 
caused him to comment, “‘Up here in the 
hills they had more trees than straw, so 
they made log beehives instead of the old 
English ones of twisted straw. Look at the 
spindles on the inside to hold the brood 
comb. And there’s the honey box that sat 
on top of it to hold the surplus store of 
honey.” 

After the attic party was over and photo- 
graphs had been taken, Colonel John took 


his pitchfork and went up into the mowing | 


to put in three hours’ work turning hay. 


Pioneers of the Old Stock 


“Made of ironwood—the colonel,’ re- 
marked John Garibaldi Sargent. “‘That’s 
the stock the President comes from. Do 
you notice that every article we have un- 
covered here is a tool for work—nothing 
useless or ornamental? Here are the imple- 
ments for meeting the needs of a self- 


respecting family—almost a complete set of | 


them. The forbears of Calvin Coolidge 
were as near to economic independence as 
any family could well be. 

“They made what they used right from 
the raw stuff—their clothes, their food, 
their furniture—everything. Those chairs 
are Coolidge made. There is the whole 
cheese-making outfit—the curd tubs, the 
curd basket for draining off the whey, the 
cheese press. There is the whole cloth- 
making outfit and the entire sugar-making 
equipment. There’s the coopered mortar 
and the pestle with which they ground their 
res and compounded their home reme- 

ies. 

“They were self-reliant, self-sufficient. 
Did you hear Colonel John tell about the 
spotted Arabian that Calvin was so fond of? 
That story reveals the individuality of these 
people. They developed their own strains 
of horses, cattle and seeds. Old Captain 
John brought up from Massachusetts some 


Arabian stock and it was bred by all his 


descendants. 

“The last colt was foaled when the Presi- 
dent’s grandfather had been stricken with 
his final illness. He was very fond of the 
Arabians and one day when he expressed a 
wish to see the new colt, Henry Willis, the 
blacksmith, a very powerful man, gathered 
the colt up in his arms and brought it to the 
window of the bedroom so that the old man 
could inspect it. That colt became Calvin’s, 
and he rode it all over the hills. Colonel 
John laughed when he added that the colt’s 
name was Rearus. Thismay havesome con- 
nection with the fact that this Arabian threw 
Calvin, up in the limekiln lot, and broke his 
arm. The Coolidges also kept from the 
early days a strain of black cattle which 
they called the Jarvis cattle, and these were 
carefully bred and developed.” 


On the way back to the center of the vil- 
lage John Sargent suddenly exclaimed, 
“‘Let’s drop in here and take a look at Ed 
Blanchard’s attic. Might be something 
there worthwhile.”’ 

And there was! A boy-size sap yoke 
made by Calvin Coolidge and Thomas 
Alone, a brother of Mrs. Blanchard, now 
dead. ; 

“Proves that Calvin lived the life of the 
hills, and no mistake, doesn’t it?’’ com- 
mented Sargent. 

The authenticity of the sap yoke was 
later confirmed by Colonel Coolidge. 

As I took a last look at Plymouth Notch 
and drank in its idyllic beauty and sim- 
plicity I felt—as any visiting American 
must feel—that this village has staged one 
of the most remarkable dramas of American 
history—almost unbelievable in its con- 
trasts and in its rugged Americanism. 
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Oilz wants to be a 


CANDY COLUMBU 
You? 


LOWNEY has d/ways made fine choco- 
lates. But to judge the Lowney’s of today 
by the Lowney’s of yesterday is to rob 
yourself of the most satisfying candy 
discovery you can make. For— 

Many of the most experienced candy 
men in the whole country know that 
Lowney’s today offer the best values in fine 
chocolates. 

And another thing: There’s an un- 
usually wide selection. Simple, inexpen- 
sive packages—elaborate gift boxes — 
and every step between. The more you 
know about fine chocolates the more you will 
appreciate Lowney’s. 


— )OWNEY'S 


FINE CHOCOLATES 


And — 


Lowney’s Cocoa shows you 
how cocoa ought to taste! 
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Wing Chair No. 2012 


Leg-rest disappears when not in 
use, 
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as in models shown below. 


{The World’s 
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Easiest Easy 


Chair] 


For the World’s “Tiredest” 
Man, This Easiest Chair 


IE you were actually the world’s 
“tiredest” man, this Royal Easy 
Chair would give you a thrill you’d 
never forget. Try it—and see! Sit 
in a Royal for a minute. Put your 
feet up on the leg-rest—now lean 
back—push a button, and the back 
reclines gently until you find the 
utter rest and relaxation you’ve 


2 No. 22 Special been longing for. 


and dream in this 
idsome overstuffed wing 
air. fapestry or velour. 
Riahogany or walnut finish. 


And there’s a final touch of comfort in the 
disappearing leg-rest. Keeps father’s feet 
off the other chairs, too. Homes are hap- 
pier than ever when father is as comfort- 
able as this. And mother will like the 
beauty, style and distinction of Royal 
Easy Chairs. Offered in a wide variety of 
styles and in velour, mohair, tapestry or 
leather coverings. Moderate in price, fully 
guaranteed. Sit in a Royal at your furni- 
ture dealer’s—then decide. 


ROYAL EASY 
BED-DAVENPOR 


1) i 


No. 6 Special 


Solid comfort! Leg-rest is 
shown extended. Disappears 
when not in use. A 
for the family! 


chair 


Has the Box Spring Guest-Bed. More than 480 
Royal Easy Spring Units, each in separate cloth 
pocket. No extra mattress to buy. Slides out like a 
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THE SECOND EGG 


(Continued from Page 17) 


On what? he wondered, once he’d said it. 

“T like a good show,” said Miss March. 

Why didn’t the words he wanted to say 
come? Why, instead, did he say ‘Do you? 
So do I’? 

“They say that Polly’s Folly is a good 
show.”’ 


He didn’t know. 

“T hear,’’ remarked Miss March, “that 
there’s a very good vaudeville bill at the 
Ibsen Theater this week.” 

He stole a look at her face; she was look- 
ing straight ahead, demurely. 

“Well,” he began, “in that case—I 
heard so too.” 

They were at her Subway station now. 
For ever so short a time she lingered. 

“Well, good night, Mr. Penny,’ said 
Esther March with a little laugh. ‘Don’t 
miss your train.” 

“Well, good night,” he said, and then 
saw her swallowed up by the Subway. 

On his way to the train Wilbur Penny 
stopped twice. If other commuters had not 
been quite so intent on catching their own 
trains, they would, doubtless, have been 
somewhat surprised to see an extremely 
normal-looking young man stop and delib- 
erately kick his own shins. 

On the train he tried to lose himself in an 
evening paper, but he gleaned scant com- 
fort from reading that Walter (Kid) Swope, 
the junior light-light-heavyweight cham- 
pion of Western Ohio, had declared his in- 
tention of spreading like so much peanut 
butter Irish Mickey Levy when next they 
met in the ring; it did not cheer Wilbur to 
discover that Assorted Locomotive was 
bullish, whereas Amalgamated Marmalade 


| was showing distinct bearish tendencies; 


the intelligence that Cops PROBE ALLEGED 
LovE NEstT left him apathetic. He crum- 
pled the paper and tossed it aside. Other 
commuters, wrapped up in the fight news, 
the market news, the love-nest news, would 
have thought him a trifle queer had they 
been watching him just then. 

Thumping his forehead, he said half 
aloud, ‘A flat tire, that’s me. Nothing in 
my head but noils. Stuck! Caught! No 
luck! No nerve! Ugh! Can’t even eat a 
second egg if I want to!” 

Mrs. Collop had occasion to remark at 


| dinner that night, “‘And what’s troubling 


you, Mr. Penny? You’re not ill, are you?” 


“Never felt better in my life,” lied Wil- 


bur Penny. He was not one to burden 
others with his cares. “I’m thinking,’ he 


_ explained, and applied himself to the liver 


and bacon. 
Thinking he was—the old bothering 


| thoughts about how he was caught between 
| the thumb and forefinger of life. Scraps of 


thoughts revolved in his brain—noils, eggs, 
the 8:08, for want of a nail the shoe was 
lost, old A. G., Esther March and back to 


| the egg again. 


After dinner he could not face the soli- 
tude of his room, there to pursue, as was 
his nightly custom, some course in self- 
betterment that the postman brought him. 


| Wilbur had already become a banker in his 


spare time at home in twenty-five easy les- 
sons, an expert accountant, a traffic engineer 
and a fairly good performer on the Hawai- 
ian guitar, and was making progress in 
courses in jiujitsu and salesmanship. But 
self-improvement did not appeal to him 
that night. What did it lead to anyhow? 
A walk, he thought, would snap him out of 
the mental fog that surrounded him; so he 
walked, though the night was cold, down 
along the narrow Oak River, past the 
lighted mansion of old A. G. 

“He’s sipping champagne maybe,” 
mused Wilbur, thinking of the pallid tea 
Mrs. Collop provided. ‘“‘ Well, I guess per- 
haps he rates it. He certainly knows noils. 
I wonder, though, if he really knows so 
much more about ’em than I do.”’ 

The daring of this idea made him forget 
the whipping wind. To him it verged on 
heresy. And yet “Oh, well,” he 
thought, ‘what good does all my knowl- 
edge do me? Old A. G. hardly knows I ex- 
ist. Well, doI? Isaman who can’t eat two 
eggs when he wants to, alive?’’? Then 
“Oh, what’s the use? I’ll never do it.” 

He passed the noil king’s castle. At the 
bridge that spanned the little river he 
stopped, for men were there, excited men, 
with lanterns, rushing about and giving 
one another orders in high, swearing voices. 


i) 
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“Ice jam?” Wilbur asked one ofhh 
“Yep. And getting worse every rny 
Bridge apt to bust from the weight,p 
these old wooden bridges anyhow! 
keep back, young fellow.” .. 
The men were milling about, big)}; 
beetles in the moonlight. They seelaq 
lack direction. The air was full of s 
theories, warnings, advice; but thei 
tinued to pile up against the fragile 
“Looks bad,” a bass voice 
near by, and Wilbur became aware ha 
bulky figure in a fur coat was addsc; 
him. Even in the half light, there 
mistaking that voice and that figure 
“Yes, it does. Good evening, Mr, 
comb.” a 
“Good evening, Mr. Uh-h-h-h 
The noil magnate was affable but ag 
“Know anything about ice jams?” |~ 
“No, sir. Never saw one before,” 
“Looks as if these fellows ney) ¢ 
either,” came disdainfully from theo| 
of the fur coat. ‘“‘They don’t seem t 
any idea how to tackle the job.”’ Hesiff 
“That’s the trouble these days. Fe'm 
know their jobs. No technic. Noattati 


ul 
AY 


Suddenly Wilbur Penny turd 
old A. G. | 
“Let me take your stick, pleas!’ 
said, excitement getting the better f | 
diffidence. “Quick!” ol: 
Old A. G. handed the stick over. hs; 
Wilbur Penny, holding to a stout sli 
by the bank, swing out above the ja 


ice cakes; he saw the young man 
the cane the smallest of all the ble 
ice, a block no bigger than a shoe ht. 
few pokes and the little cake was disllge 
A roar followed as the jam was broki ai 
the set-free mass of ice slid on doy t 
river. a 

“Here’s your stick, Mr. Millm 
Thank you.” Wilbur Penny was lit 
breathless. ; 

“Good headwork, Mr. Uh-h-h/- 
came the voice out of the fur coat. “ 
of brain worth a ton of brawn. Mus 
a motto of that. Just as I thought.Th 
little bit of ice was the keyston; 
blocked all the rest.” a 

The excitement over, diffidence sp2di 
crept upon Wilbur Penny again and2b 
gan to move away. 

‘Just like life,”” he heard old A. |. 
marking sententiously. ‘I know apt 
men like that—blocked by a little cre 
ice.”’ 

As he crunched homeward throu; t! 
snow, Wilbur muttered, ‘‘It’s all ver wi 
for him to talk. Blocked by a little ce 
ice!’’? Then he stopped and put his ov 
hand to his brow. ; 

Next morning was very much li : 
next mornings at Mrs. Collop’s. Sa 
opened the door on the dot of 7:30 alt! 
boarders filed in and took their jacé 
Wilbur Penny came in last; he was willl! 


Outwardly he was calm; 
sugar in his coffee his hand tremblec H 
regular egg was borne in by Sam, an 
bur salted it and ate it and seemed \pe 
turbed by the fact that the other bod 


clear, resolute: d 
“Sam, I think I’ll have a seconieg 
please. Three minutes.” ; 
Sam’s eyes showed their white 
nearly lost his grip on his tray. 
“Whut say, Mistuh Penny?” 
Firmly Wilbur repeated those anzit 
words—‘“‘I think I’ll have a seconies 
please. Three minutes.” 
The others gaped; . they woulda 
stopped to see if he exhibited any fith 
signs of sudden madness; but they hi tt 
8:08 to catch, so they flocked out, ex@” 
ing puzzled whispers. What had comp¥! 
Mr. Penny? 7 |. 
He, magnificently, ate his second eg H 
did not hurry. He took small spooniis ‘ 
it, tasting each with the air of a co 
seur. Mrs. Collop, collecting herself, oe 
to him. ee lies 
“T hope,” she said, “you haven -™ 
signed your position, Mr. coi) i 
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(Continued from Page 170) 
jlbur Penny drew in his breath. 
Not yet,” he said. 
erose and strolled to the door, the sec- 
| the perfect egg finished, consumed 
tly. He had made up his mind to walk 
‘out haste to the station. But Mrs. 
s)op’s words started a panic in him. He 
ed slowly a few steps, then began to 
ot, then to gallop. Perhaps he could 
a the 8:08 after all. He panted up to 
station and his heart grew as chill as 
norning; the station platform was de- 
id, Far down the track he heard a dim 
xing; it was the 8:08, his train, disap- 
ing from view around the curve. 
jere was nothing to do now but take 
43:40 and be half an hour late for work. 
auntiness had deserted Wilbur Penny. 
T,ad enjoyed his triumph and now he 
meparing to pay for it. In his despair 
ought came to comfort him—perhaps 
wouldn’t be missed. Perhaps, he 
ght, as the 8:40 bore him cityward, his 
nee might escape notice. That com- 
jag hope slipped away as he reflected 
h there were a hundred—at least— 
hs he had promised to do first thing in 
morning. 
‘ould Harrington have the sense to 
t on those Western orders? Would 
‘oy go ahead without those data? 
ld Ross know enough to get that ship- 
sonthe ten o’clock to Chicago? Could 
2s and Curtin begin their day’s work 
‘out him? Would Miss Ball phone Perl- 
n| about those important bills of lading? 
ilbur Penny began to shiver on the 
:/|, and he was still shivering as he flew 
nthe Noil Building. Anyhow, he’d es- 
‘d the eyes of old A. G., who rode in on 
13:40. Wilbur stood in a corner of the 
a he pulled his felt hat down over his 
i\end felt rather like the men on the 
xs in post offices and police stations: 
i rE $500 REWARD. 
lighteen,”’ he got out to the elevator 


ffeur. 
hy didn’t the fellow start the car? 
ighteen,” repeated Wilbur urgently. 
ne man gave him a shriveling look. 
Jan’t yuh see I’m holding the car for 
ie said the man. 
‘ien Wilbur knew the worst. Old A. G. 
nhis fur coat entered, vigorously, the 
leitor. A desperate inspiration came to 
ur Penny. Perhaps old A. G. would 
0 ecognize the features of Wilbur Penny 
bur twisted them out of shape. So he 
Oorted his face, producing a fearsome 
ole-eyedleer. Tohis dismayed ears came 
hjyass rumble of the noil king: ‘‘Ah, Mr. 
€ \y, are you practicing for a Punch and 
' show?” 
es—no,” gulped Wilbur. “Exercising 
face muscles. Do it every morning. 
‘(os me fit.” 
ih,” said old A. G. “Indeed?” 
_? Was surveying Wilbur closely, remi- 
Aes Wilbur had all the sensations of 
1n who knows he is shortly to be struck 
y zhtning. But before the bolt could fall 
hi had reached the eighteenth floor. 
t’ stepped out together. Then Mr. 
f comb stopped and perplexity showed 
's pink-granite face. 
ddd,” he observed. ‘In fact most pe- 
is What’s wrong? Strike or some- 
le spacious office floor was strangely 
'. Usually at this time, half past nine, 
tis a-hum and a-buzz and the air was 
of the ticking of typewriters, voices 
ad in dictation and the footsteps of 
lU<-moving noil people. Now the staff 
(ed to have turned to waxworks. They 
ai their desks, motionless but ready, like 
Ae awaiting the starter’s gun. Old 
:;. Surveyed the unanimated scene with 
"1 and wondering eyes. 
ow what the devil?” he exclaimed. 
@ office of a sudden began to stir. 
left their desks and hurried up to the 
King and Wilbur. They did not ad- 
Iii themselves to the astonished A. G. 
t ‘8 to Wilbur they spoke. 
hall I start on those Western orders, 
Penny?” 
five me that data, will you, Penny? I 
do a thing without it.” 
h Nid you want that shipment to go on 
“en-o'clock express to Chicago?” 
rot those figures for me, Penny?”’ 
8 that Utica contract O. K.?” 
jan I see you at eleven about those 
merican orders, Penny?” 
erlman on the wire. What shall I tell 
bout those bills of lading?” 
g habit made it possible for Wilbur 


4 turn from a nervous, scared young 
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man into his regular workaday self. He for- 
got temporarily that he was in the presence 
of old A. G. Briefly, expertly he answered 
the questions showered on him; concisely 
he gave orders. When he paused for breath 
twenty minutes later, the office was hum- 
ming with industry and old A. G. had dis- 
appeared. Wilbur worked feverishly for an 
hour, ‘catching up. 

“Mr. Penny.” 

He looked up. There stood Esther 
March; compassion was in her eyes. 

“Mr. Millicomb wants to see you in his 
office at once,’’ she said. 

Wilbur stood up shakily. He knew what 
that meant. They walked down the cor- 
ridor together. 

“‘T’m sorry,’”’ he heard Esther March say; 
“but the rest of the message was, ‘Tell 
Penny that what I have to say to him won’t 
take long.’”’ 

The oil paintings on the walls of the 
presidential office looked blurred to Wil- 
bur’s eyes. At old A. G. he did not venture 
to look. 

“Penny.” 

Say CSHSITa 

“You were late this morning.” 

“Ses; Sitar 

“Tt was a shock to me, Penny.”’ 

“T’m sorry, Mr. Millicomb.” 

“A shock,” repeated old A. G. ‘I hada 
notion that I was the mainspring around 
here. I thought I was the keystone. It 
seems I was flattering myself. Now, Penny, 
let me ask you something.” 

“Yes, sir,” faltered Wilbur. 

“Suppose,”’ went on old A. G., ‘‘you 
were in my shoes. Suppose you woke up 
one day to find that some young fellow ina 
minor position in your organization could 
hold up the whole business by being half an 
hour late. What would you do?” 

“T guess,’ said Penny, ‘‘I’d fire him.” 

““Yes,’”’ agreed the noil magnate, “‘that’s 
a solution.” 

Wilbur turned to go. The voice of old 
A. G. checked him. 

“Yes,” said old A. G., in the thoughtful 
manner of one talking to himself, ‘‘it cer- 
tainly will not do to have an assistant to the 
manager in a position to tie up everything. 
I see only two ways out, Penny.” 

SYiessisir?.2 

“One way is to fire you,” stated old A. G. 
“The other is to make you manager.” 

Wilbur looked up then and saw that the 
pink-granite visage of the noil king was 
actually thawing into a smile. 

“T’m sore at you, though, Penny, for 
being late this morning and putting this 
idea into my head.” 

“T’m really sorry, sir,” said Wilbur. 

“Yes,” said old A. G. ‘‘ You shouldn’t 
have been late this morning. You should 
have been late about three years ago.” 

The smile was deeply engraved in the 
pink granite. 

“Tt was the egg, Mr. Millicomb,”’ Wilbur 
found himself saying. 

“Egg? What egg?” 

Then Wilbur told him about the second 
egg, and how he had wanted it and hadn’t 
dared eat it. 

“And this morning I did it,’’ finished 
Wilbur. ‘It just came over me. I don’t 
really know why.” 

“‘Perhaps,”’ said old A. G., “‘a little cake 
of ice had something to do with it.” 


Wilbur Penny walked toward the Sub- 
way with Miss Esther March after work 
that evening. 

“Crisp weather, Miss March.” 

“Yes, it’s crisp; but I like it.” 

“T like it too. There’s nothing like 
winter.” 

“No; but the late fall is nice.” 

“Yes. And spring is pleasant too.”’ 

“Yes, I adore spring, with the flowers 
coming out.” 

Wilbur cleared his throat. 

‘“Winter certainly does give a person an 
appetite,’’ he declared. 

“Yes, doesn’t it?”’ 

““Are you—are you, perhaps, eating to- 
night?” 

“Why, yes, I hope so.” 

“Well, then, I thought maybe you’d 
have dinner with me.”’ 


“That would be very nice, Mr. Penny.” | 


“You mean you will?” 

“Why, of course.” 

“And go to a show afterward?” 

“That would be lovely.” 

“Say, I’m sorry I asked you—today.”’ 

“Why, Mr. Penny!” 

“T mean I’m glad I asked you today, but 
I wish I’d asked you months ago.” 

“T wish you had.” 
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Three Time-Savers! 


Think of the time and laborious trouble saved 
by these three great inventions! 

The telephone and the typewriter made the 
““wingéd words’”’ of Homer come true. 

Mennen Shaving Cream lends wings to the 
razor—making shaving as swift and effortless 

‘as the flight of a gull. 

Mennen chemists accomplished this when 
they solved-the secret.of absolute beard-soft- 
ening—‘‘dermutation.’’ Have you tried it? 

, 
ise 


(Mennen Salesman) 
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L&H Electrics 
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“The Better Electrical Line’”’ 
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also known as the wolf fish—is a veritable 
bulldog of the sea, snapping ferociously in 
its rage, and woe to the hand or toe, leg or 
arm that happens to bein reach. It has not 
simply bulldog teeth that bite and hold 
fast, but a rock-crushing mouth. 

“And one of the cleanest fish in the 
ocean,” remarks the skipper, ‘because it 
eats nothing but shellfish, grinding them 
up, shells and all. Good white meat, and 
a good market price, though not what it 
used to bring when they smoked it for the 
free lunch counter in barrooms.”’ 

Do you know the thrill of hauling in your 
line when you get a bite, and wondering 
what kind of fish you’ve hooked and how 
big it will be? 

Well, multiply that by several tons, and 
you get approximately the thrill of otter 
trawling. But before we examine the catch 
| the trawl must be got overside again as 
quickly .as possible. With. luck and no 
holes in the net, or merely a few small 
ones that can be quickly sewed up with the 
netting needles, we may be towing again in 
thirty or forty minutes. But there are 
times when tide, bottom and mishaps put 
both trawls out of action five or six hours 
at a stretch, and all hands are kept busy 
repairing. 

Mending the Nets is a grand old subject 
for the artist, who usually shows an aged 
fisherman placidly working on gear strung 
along the beach at ebb tide. 


Found on the Ocean Floor 


| Only the shimmering art of the moving 
_ picture could depict the work of mending 

the nets aboard a trawler. They are wet, 
| foul, slimy, and strung along a narrow roll- 
| ing deck in what appears to the novice a 
| headless, tail-less tangle. The material is 
| tarred hemp twine about the diameter of a 
_lead pencil, with which new meshes are 

quickly knotted to close holes. It happens 

to be a season of the year when the fish 
, are on the hard bottom, destructive to 
gear, and during the trip both trawls are 
mended so often that it seems as though 
none of the original material is left at all. 
In the eighteen hours of steaming from 
Boston to the Banks one or the other of 
the watches worked continuously mending 
net and splicing wire cable, and when we 
began fishing, there were times when both 
trawls were out of commission. Once Jimmy 


4 | Doyle lost the whole bag, cut off clean by 


some obstruction on the bottom. Again, 

toward the end of a watch, he brought up a 
_ three-foot steel trawling anchor wrapped 
| round and round in the meshes so that it 
had to be cut out. And then the skipper 
brought up, in the next haul, a four- 
hundred-pound anchor with a wormholed 
wooden stock that looked as though it might 
have been submerged forty or fifty years. 

When the trawl is over again the watch 
turns its attention to the fish. Before the 
next haul they must be sorted, cleaned, 
washed and stowed away in ice. Seldom 
more than an hour passes before the mar- 
ketable varieties are under the hatch. 

“We give him each a state room!” says 
the old hand intrusted with this work, 
pointing to the different varieties in his cool 
workroom below, where a ton of crushed 
ice is used to two tons of fish. 

“OF all the different vessels I’ve been 
on,” says the wireless operator as we steam 
along, towing, “‘people are more interested 
in hearing about these fishing boats than 
any other experience. This service is part 
of our training, one of the steps toward a 
berth on a passenger liner or with a world- 
cruising party.. Last week I applied for a 
better job in Boston, and when they asked 
what I’d done I told them about trawling. 
“Go down to New York the next time you 
have a chance,’ the manager said, ‘and tell 
them that story just as you told it to me, 
and you'll get a berth, all right!’”’ 

““What seems to interest folks most?” 

“Well, I guess it’s the idea of dragging 
the floor of the ocean and bringing up the 
unexpected. Besides every kind of com- 
mon fish on the bottom, we may bring up 
strange ones, and things besides fish. One 
trawler hauled up a dead elephant not long 
ago, probably thrown overboard from a 
freighter carrying a cargo of live animals 


for the zodlogical gardens. Captain Briand 
here brought up a child’s express wagon in 


(Continued from Page 19) 


such good condition that he had it re} 
for his own children. Rolled. off thd 
of a liner, I suppose. I hope the kid & 
go with it! We haul up anchors—th 
quite common—and pieces of wrecker] 
lying on the bottom. ' 

“One of the strangest hauls I’ve hey 
was also made by our captain. Ther 
brought up a steel drum, and when thy 
it against the foc’sle to be out of th 
some kind of liquid oozed out and \ 
though the weather was not cold ey 
to freeze water. Thinking that it mit 
some sort of war stuff that had been yi 
off the deck of a vessel bound for Fy 
they notified the navy-yard peop 
Charlestown. An expert came a’ 
chipped off a small piece of the stuft 
had oozed out, took it to a safe distan 
lit it with a match. It flashed like pows 
a drum of explosive or poison gas, eno} 
blow the trawler to pieces! You bet] 
lost no time in following his instruc 
and lowered it gently overboard to be 
away by the Navy. f ; 

“Anchors are common, and comep 
all sizes—you will find a represent 
collection stowed away aft, and sie 
tons of them on the company’s dé 
East Boston. Sometimes they are s«| 


use again. One of this company’s trl 
brought up, a few months ago, a £0 
anchor made for a five-masted sailing} 
it weighed nearly three tons and had jit 
fathoms of iron chain besides, and ys 
badly tangled that it took fifteen has 
get it aboard and out of the way jt 
trawl. Sometimes a trawl strikes in 
thing too big to be moved; I read thet 
day about an English trawler foulg 
wreck that tore out her forward galloyjar 
hurt two men badly, one being throwr 
board.” 
Haddock are the.most important vie 
in the otter trawler’s catch. a 
Next in importance come cod. ‘f 
market happens to be a little off, as ny! 


the case in summer, small cod are s¢ f 
salt fish. , ia 


1 


The Toothsome Lemon Sol 4 
Next is the dainty lemon sole, a fléfi 
distinguished from the coarser flo ‘ 
caught near shore by its light golderhu 
and for which a quality comparablewit 
white English sole is claimed—ancdi 
puted. This fish must be carefully pik 
to avoid bruising by its own weightiar 
turns out better when the dressing isloi 
after landing. i 


Generally there are a few halibut 
n 
each, aristocrats, to be cleaned i 


catch, ranging from ten to fifty p 
pl 
down in ice immediately, because irtol 
stant demand at good prices. Hib 
illustrates what may be done with a sjtif 
fish if people take the trouble to givit 
good name. Years ago Boston fish dle 
introduced halibut by including free 
ples with shipments of other fish, and | he 
become as much a fixture on the hol ¢ 
restaurant bill of fare as roast beef, tlug 
other sea fish of just as good eating qilit 
have reputations still to make. The ai 
catch of halibut is made in other wate b 
men fishing with hook and line from die: 
and the fish is such a fighter that ude 
those circumstances it is often necejar 
to cut him loose to prevent disaster. 
halibut aboard the trawler give nol 
trouble. 
The wolf fish or cat often weighs upal' 
of fifty pounds, a slaty gray fighting svi 
writhing and snapping in his angi 4 
though he could actually see his eneles 
and often taking hold of a stick so fm 
that he can be lifted by the grip of hiter 
rible teeth. He is good meat, toon 
goes into his icy stateroom after ji 
gutted. 2 
These are all ground fish, for which?0s 
ton is the great market, living on thet 
tom, in contrast to the mackerel, bluis! 
weakfish and other faster-swimming ¥ 
ties generally caught in offshore 
Among them are found a few pollock 
hake and similar varieties, after 
there are various odds and ends, t 
with the waste fish, or scrap, in 
parlance, decidedly an _ interestin 
of the haul. j 
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(Continued from Page 174) 
‘ding to the bottom, for instance, 
y be several live lobsters in the 
3 when the fish have been stowed 
No epicure ashore ever had a finer, 
morsel than lobster broiled on a fire 
inder the boiler, and eaten from the 
without seasoning of any kind. If 
sure wants that he must go afloat 
ke friends with Tony, the fireman 
ch. 
‘fresh scallops also come up in the 
n the right bottom; not many of 
$s a rule, perhaps not more than 
‘four to a haul, but absorbingly in- 
g to a small boy, if there is one 
“because the fishermen sort them 
d he extracts the meats to make a 
oecket money, selling them by the 
yhen he gets back to Boston. 
there may be a half dozen or more 
1} the catch, after a couple of days’ 
during which not a single specimen 
. The squid is a small octopus, 
‘ix inches long in these waters, once 
bait if it was saved at all, but now 
g good prices among the Greeks and 
in our foreign quarters. There are 
‘ys of cooking it. For American taste 
it to split down the gelatinous body 
alone or in flour or butter, but the 
jremen aboard fry it whole, ink and 
| insist that the head and tentacles 
most savory morsel. The ink used by 
‘ature to camouflage its movements 
|, a basis of India ink, and it is put up 
‘mned squid for Mediterranean folks, 
‘ve eaten it many centuries. 
eaves the scrap, which is the squeal 
fish business. Otter trawling has 
sposed and condemned on the ground 
destroys fish that are not used. The 
i the situation seems to be that every 
‘lof fishing has its waste, and that in 
ases the waste is only apparent, not 


. The Succulent Scrod 


+! Think of the poor families in any 
at would be glad to get those fish!” 
enovice as he sees the watch clean- 
(; the checkers after the marketable 
|ve been stowed below. According to 
ech, there may be several hundred 
', of what looks to him like good fish. 
lve took them in,” answers the skip- 
they wouldn’t bring seventy-five a 
d pounds, and your poor families 
‘’t buy them at any price. They’re 
Jh. They may look all right to you, 
it pick one up and feel its ribs. Fish- 
‘sell thin fish just as you’d sell thin 
| Those that aren’t thin have been 
) out because they’re too soft.” 

2 of the squeal in the fishing industry 
* saved by solving certain market 
ms, with a little teamwork by folks 


ichis cruise we caught a good many 

‘haddocks—more than usual, 
> said. This fish, in weights from 
‘ounds upward, is used for its fillets. 
ck between two and a half and three 
‘half pounds are too small for that 
e, but excellent for the Boston local 
y known as scrod. As people who 
zood things to eat locally will order 
imo in Florida and Columbia River 
1 in Oregon, so they order scrod in 
i, its native home, where it is good. 
Boston scrod is a baby haddock or 
) lit, boned, and cooked by an expert. 
sh is often listed on restaurant menus 
T cities, but is apt to be the tail of a 
od, flavorless and coarse grained, a 
i ointment to anyone who knows the 
Boston. 

‘Hub’s requirements are limited, 
’ er, and will always be as long as other 
8 of the country let the Bostonians 
crod to themselves. On that account 
‘ler may be ordered to bring in only a 
1 weight of small haddock, and the 
@ rejected because the price of less 
Ime cent a pound would not pay for 
and transporting, and they would 
<P Space and ice needed for fish worth 

twenty-five cents a pound. 

’ Boston fish dealers are now beginning 
Troduce this fish to their customers, 
(ng the fisherman’s time-honored 
id of including free samples in ship- 
of other fish. When the rest of the 
li'y discovers Boston scrod and the 
has his market, there will be no 
Yot so many years ago lemon sole 
¢etically unknown inland, and, in- 
have heard of fishing communities 
e Atlantic Coast that will not eat 
| of flat fish. The Boston dealers 


the | 
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began putting sample fillets of sole in their 
shipments, and today there is an eager 
market for this fish wherever sea food is 
distributed. Swordfish was likewise popu- 
larized by free samples, and today brings 
the fisherman from twenty-five to fifty 
cents a pound, one of his most profitable 
products—if he succeeds in getting the fish, 
for sword fishing is the greatest gamble of 
the industry. 


Skates and Monks 


Another variety with little market stand- 
ing in Boston is the skate, or ray, bony as to 
its grotesque body, but with wings that 
make as fine a morsel as ever went into 
frying pan, and thoroughly appreciated by 
the foreign-born connoisseur on the East 
Side of New York. 

Another creature appreciated in New 
York but hardly at all in Boston, is the 
angler, or monkfish, one of Father Nep- 
tune’s living jokes. 

Several men fishing for sport from a small 
boat off the New Jersey coast were having 
good luck, except a silent chap who pa- 
tiently baited and threw his hook in again 
and again, with never a nibble. 

“Mister, you ain’t catchin’ a single 
thing!”? remarked the sympathetic boat- 
man. 

“No, and I don’t expect to,’’ said the 
patient man. “I just like to come fishing, 
but I never do catch anything.” 

The words were hardly spoken when 
there came a tremendous tug on his line. 
Everybody got excited and the boatman 
stood ready with a gaff to haul in a shark, 
at least. After much careful playing and 
shrewd counsel the patient man hauled in 
a monk. 

Imagine a lady’s hand bag of about one- 
half-bushel capacity, and on the end of it a 
body so small in proportion that it is little 
more than a wriggle. Imagine this creature 
lying on the bottom of the ocean with a 
couple of filaments attached to its head to 
serve as lures for other fish. When hooked 
he opens that capacious mouth, so his cap- 
tor hauls in something that resists like an 
open umbrella. When he comes up in the 
trawl, after engulfing a half bushel of the 
fish that are handiest, the angler usually 
lies on his back grinning, with two ridicu- 
lous small fins that look like hands trying 
to clasp his great monkish paunch. 

And there you have the monk! Boston 
tosses him overboard, but New York knows 
his skinned body as lamb’s leg, sometimes 
also dubbed Hebrew halibut because it is 
esteemed by Jewish people. Many of the 
Banks fishermen like it, too, and will put 
down a few monks’ tails lightly corned to 
take home. 

There is the sculpin, with its repulsive 
skin, fins and tentacles, considered good 
food by the Indians, but thrown overboard 
by the fisherman. And there is the comical 
kaiser, or gurnard, that pufis up enormously 
when thrown back into the water; probably 
good food, too, but thus far rejected on 
appearance. There are just as good fish in 
thesea as ever were caught, but handicapped 
by their names. The fisherman knows that 
the wings of the skate are fine eating. But 
try to persuade the wiseacre ashore to eat 
fish whose popular name probably gave rise 
to the expression ‘‘cheap skate,”’ or any- 
thing with the angler’s vast substantial 
smile and a name suggestive of monkey. 
They must be marketed under some other 
name if they are to taste as sweet. 

“Paul, put that big monk in the ice for 
me, will you?’’ I chaff the genial French- 
Canadian who has the icing job in the morn- 
ing watch. “I’d like to take him home for 
a pet!” 

Paul’s eyebrows lift slightly, and his 
mouth tightens in dry French-Canadian 
appreciation of the joke. 

“Yeh, I put him in! But I don’t think 
him leeve—he’s too lazy!” 

According to variety, from 30 to 70 
per cent of ocean fish are wasted in clean- 
ing, but apart from the scrap very little 
of our catch went overboard; chiefly the 
watery offal. The heads, tails, fins and 
trimmings go ashore to be made into fish 
meal, some of which is now used as poultry 
and cattle feed; so it is really human food 
in secondary form. 

And whatever did go overboard is food 
for food fishes, later to be caught for human 
consumption. On the whole, the day’s 
scrap of a trawler is insignificant compared 
to the destruction of fish by the fish them- 
selves. 

Fishing the comparatively limited area 
of the Doggerbank, about eleven thousand 
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ROB ROY —The new storm welt keeps feet dry; rich calf inside and 
out; soft toe and blucher cut for greater comfort; a foot-friendly shoe. 


STYLE G)zs comfortable style stays in any shoe. 
that Ros Roy is built with the zzside of the 
STAYS shoe like the owtside of your foot. 


More than a million men know the 
good looks and daily comfort of 
BOSTONIANS. 


BOSTONIANS 


Shoes for Men 


$7 to $10 


COMMONWEALTH SHOE «x LEATHER COMPANY: BOSTON AND WHITMAN - Mass. 


Drive Warm and Snug 


ARVIN 


puts heat in 
our (ar 


FORD ([Regular] ~~#1.25 
FORD (Special/~~~ $6.99 
CHEVROLET ~~~ # 6.50 
OVERLAND ~~~ # 3.99 
DODGE ~~~~~~#5.90 
MAXWELL ~-~ #5.90 


Slightly Higher in Canada and Extreme West 


ARVIN HEATERS 


At all dealers. 
Quickly and 
easily installed. 


Your satisfaction 
guaranteed or 
money refunded. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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= WILLSON Industrial Goggles 
have been adopted by leading railroad 
companies and furnished as regular 
equipment to their shopmen~ + ~- 
Stronger endorsement could scarcely 
be offered. Safety is the railroad watchword. 


WILLSON 


Goggles 


©The WILLSON name on every frame 


WILLSON GOGGLES, Inc., READING, PA. 


VER a century of faithful ad- 
herence to the highest ideals of 
craftsmanship has won for Connett 
Hats a position in the industry which is 
equalled by few and excelled by none. 


The Connett Rutland is typical of all 
Connetts in the unusual quality of its 
felt and the refinement of its design. 
This particular model has met more 
than customary favor this fall. 


SATURDAY 


Connett Hats are sold by the best hat- 
ters throughout the country. 


Write us today for our booklet, ““The 
Finishing Touch’’. 


E. V. CONNETT & CO., Inc. 


Orange, New Jersey 
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square miles, British and European trawlers 
catch about five billion pounds of fish 
yearly, where we, from our continental 
shelf, with between three and four times the 
area, catch less than half as many, about 
two billion pounds annually. 

Sort out the thin and soft food fish that 
nobody wants to eat, and there are still 
some good fish going over the side for mar- 
ket reasons beyond the fisherman’s control. 

New York knows little of scrod; even the 
word, which is a derivative of ‘‘shred’”’ in 
the dictionary, but has come to have a New 
England meaning of its own, a verb as well 
as a noun, a scrodded fish being a young 
haddock or cod split and boned for broiling 
or frying. 


Fish Enough for All 


In the Boston market, on the other hand, 
and the territory that it serves, there. is 
virtually no demand for certain fishes that 
New York appreciates. The destructive 
dogfish, or small shark, is generally not 
worth dressing for Boston, though under 
the better-sounding name “‘grayfish”’ it is 
coming to be known as excellent food, 
fresh, smoked or canned. During the win- 
ter months trawlers of this fleet are often 
ordered into New York, and in that event 
take the dogfish to the pushcart market, 
hardly known at all in Boston. The New 
York pushcart merchant’s customers know 
its merits and understand how to cook it 
skillfully, just as they know how to make a 
fine dish of the carp that we despise. 

On this trip the Ocean made less than 
forty successful hauls in about ninety-five 
hours of fishing, because in some cases a 
whole watch of six hours was spent in re- 
pairing the trawl. At the rate of five miles 
to the haul, in a ninety-foot path, we 
dragged something like four square miles, 
against which the area of Georges Bank is 
eighty-five hundred square miles, with four 
thousand square miles more in adjacent 
fishing grounds. Steam trawling is a surer 
way of getting fish in large quantities regu- 
larly than hook-and-line fishing, because, 
regardless of weather or the disposition of 
the fish to bite, it goes down where they 
live and brings them up. But the impres- 
sion made by a trawler on the abundant 
life of our Banks is so slight that one trawler 
frequently works over the track of another 
within a few hours. It is the food on the 
bottom that attracts the fish. The large 
meshes of the trawl allow that food to es- 
cape. Nature pipes the call to the second 
table, and the abounding marine life closes 
the slight gap. As with insect life, and 
man’s feeble spraying and dusting of crop 
enemies, the only real impression is made 
when something beyond human control 
upsets one of the balances in marine life. 

Along with the work, there are plenty of 
opportunities to chat with the crew and 
get the fisherman’s own views of his calling 
and the food products with which he com- 
petes for the favor of the housewife. It is a 
life of hard labor, never less than twelve 
hours, and perhaps sixteen during the four 
days and nights that we fish. But breath- 
ing spells come when the watch sits down 
for asmoke before the next haul is made; or 
the passenger can help clean up the catch, 
sorting the fish and asking questions, if he 
makes up the lack of sea legs in the slippery 
checker by having a handhold convenience. 
Or the watch off duty is hospitable if he 
goes visiting in the foe’sle forward. The 
latter is carefully portioned out, twelve 
bunks for twelve men, but roomy neverthe- 
less, with a big stove for drying soaked gar- 
ments. There are no lace curtains, nor 
white sheets or pillow cases, but don’t take 
the cook’s word about fishermen never 
washing. This is their home between five 
and six days a week, and they are scrupu- 
lous about its cleanliness and comfort, and 
a fisherman’s job is a continuous salt-water 
bath. 

Fishermen will assure a stranger that a 
man is a fool to come fishing if he can get a 
job ashore. A dog’s life—you ought to see 
it in winter when the trawlers work during 
weather that buffets big liners and keeps 
other craft in port. Those are the times 
when gear must be handled in freezing 
weather, and fish cleaned in a snowdrift, 
and the trawlers come into port armored 
in ice. 

But ask the Bluenose or Newfound- 
lander what sort of job he would like to 
land ashore, and he begins to hedge. He is 
sure that he’d miss the water—in summer, 
at any rate. Shore jobs that pay as well as 
fishing all year round are mighty scarce. 
Along with the cold weather and rough 
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seas of winter go good prices for fi 
there’s really a little stage stuff in ie 
incasing the trawler in winter, becais 
doesn’t get it out fishing on the Ban} | 
from the spray going into port. (¢ 
occasion, for a thrill, a movie directo 
a Boston trawler incased in ice, bj 
was lying at the dock and he had 
seech the crew, who figured as fish» 
chopping themselves out, not actury 
hit the ice, for one or two vigoroujr 
would have knocked his picturesque jj 
to smithereens! 


price of fish and the skill of captain) | 
according to market prices the fish 
shares in the speculative ups and d 
his product, while unless he works|y 
an efficient captain there may he | ; 
fish to sell that prices won’t matter. 
body aboard a trawler except the fire 
even the cook—gets a percentage 
money that the catch brings in nl 
This is in addition to salaries andg 
regularly paid officers and crew, sj 
board. A percentage known as the 
figured on the price for which the yg 
catch sells, is distributed according } ; 
aries and wages. A vessel may go ino 
and stock fifty or one hundred dollarpx 
for each man, while another arrivi 
morrow finds fish cheap and the 
money disappointing. 
The ability of each captain in lat 
and catching fish is discussed as }e 
as stock-exchange quotations, "as 
f 


rivalry to ship under a killer, as fist 

call the captain who knows where | f 
and get the fish when others fail. Ifa: 
high-liner leading all other slipped 
grand total of the year’s catch, hin 
stick to him with such tenacity thath 
have been cases where a high-line citi 
being unable to put to sea for a wk 
reason of sickness, found that not he 
his men would leave the vessel, kiw 
that when he came back lost timeyo 
be made up by big catches. Howevi t 
is true of the hook-and-line fist 

rather than the steam trawlers, whicw 
on schedules in fleets. 5 


Fishing on Shares | 
E 


The captain’s ability as a seaman 
highly important to the fisherman, kta 
upon it lives often depend. When 
work watch and watch on a trawl t 
they soon distinguish between the ffi 
who understands how to manage ‘ef 
work so it is quickly done, as con 
with the skipper who keeps both vte 
on deck for ordinary mending jo). 
Banks fishing vessel of “en choo 


democratic institution. Men ch 
officers according to ability, while t 
per in turn selects his crew for abili 
faithfulness; it is particularly imyrt 
to have men who will certainly be o 
when sailing hour comes, and not 
quickly blackens the record of a fis! 
as failure to turn up, which may hd 
vessel. But when captain and cre 
taken each other’s measure, the sh 
tem makes for democracy. Autho 
obedience to orders are absolute. 
excitement of getting the fish, la 
may be specific and opinions fran\_ 
the same time, when there is no n@ 
discipline, the fisherman’s crew is a 
Fishing on shares is so strongly 
lished that even the steam trawler 
ated by a corporation follow it, 
among the individual hook-and-lines 
men the share system is often extere 
a dozen or more vessels belonging toll 
ent owners, in the effort to overcoe | 
speculative handicap of catches and pve 
that is, a poor catch or unprofitable 
in one vessel is offset by a pooling ail 
ment with others. +¥ 
Big business is just beginning to g/ 
the fish industry. Fish have been hi 
and still are, by dealers operating} 
small and local a way to use the m# 
of big business. In illustration of 
dealer’s viewpoint, they say 
Fish Pier that when this modern ple 
designed an architect canvassed d 
find out how much space they nee 
almost to a man the latter asked 7 
actly the same space occupied in t 
locations, showing how the idea 0} 
has been lacking. And the idea ol * 
zation, though now gaining as 
still new. The other day one of the? 
try’s leaders came back from an 
(Continued on Page 181) 
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(Continued from Page 178) 
{ England’s fish markets and was 
ied to speak at Boston’s famous City 
Another leader who realizes the value 
nization and exchange of ideas tried 
ully to get someone to doff fish 
and go with him to the lunch. 
‘man he asked had about the same 
shipment of fish expected any mo- 
yat had to be looked after personally. 
7! This morning I came by Bill 
3 country place,”’ said the disgusted 
be host. ‘“‘He has fifteen hundred 
ynere. That’s a lot of. cows to milk 
, day, but he’s going to be at this 
If Bill Blank can get other men to 
is cows, Why can’t we get men to 
ter a shipment of fish?”’ 
the package idea is bringing about 
3 that promise to be far-reaching. 
‘first time it is possible to guarantee 
lity of fish, assuring the retailer and 
ier that the package article is fresh 
of shipment, and fit for sale to the 
\that week. It eliminates the heavy 
» of express charges on offal and 
ing. It puts fresh fish into the butch- 
igrocer’s stocks. It is making new 
ers for ocean fish, building up more 
ie concern to the magnitude of cor- 
‘n business in other lines, and will 
ily make it possible to produce, 
istribute and advertise on a scale in 
|: with so staple a food article. 
asider our handicaps,”’ said a Boston 
“First, there is Friday, with the in- 
_ popular notion that fish are to be 
nly on that day, and chiefly for reli- 
bservance. With a nonperishable 
article it would be mighty hard to 
i> six days a week and sell but one. 
, delicate food article like fish, it 
‘s to producing most of your output 
y and Wednesday, having it on 
shursday, selling it Friday, and loaf- 
il the following Tuesday. 
sre is the popular notion that fish is 
od because cheaper than meat, and 
}), that it really is eaten by people not 
afford meat every day. But there 
2 some food value to fish if a fellow 
t Finnish runner Stenroos can live on 
read and fish, and at forty, after not 
l\run a race in fifteen years, come to 
sad win the Olympic Marathon over 
Id’s best athletes. Find our hardiest 
m races, and you will find fish 


Im, besides the local nature of the 
tern fish demand, when we succeed 
1g inland customers, their trade falls 
immer, because they are then eating 
ical fresh-water fish. The latter are 
tractive in appearance, the shim- 
speed trout and bass, the golden 
lithe silvery whitefish and lake her- 
\ile our ocean fishes, and particularly 
yand varieties caught by the trawler, 
Iicskinned. ‘What kind of meat has 
)2 housewife wants to know, looking 
}Adock or a cod, and decides to pur- 
{more attractive and familiar fresh- 
iish. However, we can overcome 
| displaying the split fish on a block 
some day we may be able to fork out 
' cooked sample from a frying pan. 
iple used to eat salt fish regularly, 
t3 country was built up on our salt- 
nndustry, but the young generation 
‘leans turns up its nose at salt fish, 
ty or pickled, and the trade is kept 
» ly by the demand in tropical coun- 
id the appetite of our European 
ints for salt fish. However, we be- 
is can be remedied by putting up 
toducts—lightly salted and perhaps 
Pecialties, instead of the hard, dry, 
nd heavily brined fish of other days, 
td-cured and smoked fish.’ 


Orders by Radio 


f have been handicapped by govern- 
t glect in comparison with other food 
| Uncle Sam has spent money freely 
©) 0p modern methods in meat pack- 
h milk, cheese, fruit and other prod- 
(the farm and factory, but his work 
shies has thus far been largely scien- 
dw the Bureau of Fisheries is begin- 
| Pay attention to fish from the food 
q'int—variety, supply, modern meth- 
Handling, dressing and distribution. 
Ye will undoubtedly come when fish 
d under Federal inspection, like 


tt sh business is handicapped by 
1oopular notions, things widely be- 
not really so—what people 
ut radio, for example. 


‘have come to be known. 


THE SATURDAY 


“Now that they’ve got wireless on fish- 
ing boats,’’ says the man in the street con- 
fidently, ‘“‘they can keep the fish out on the 
ocean until prices go up.” 

Wireless has brought several valued 
changes in the fisherman’s business, but 
not that one. Formerly, in sail, fishing ves- 
sels went out beyond communication with 
orders to come in on a certain day. They 
came in on that day whether they had fish 
or not. There was no way of telling ashore 
what had been caught. And often they all 
came in together, causing a glut that low- 
ered prices without any particular advan- 
tage to the consumer. With radio, owners 
and dealers on shore know each vessel’s 
catch every morning and can tell within a 
few thousand pounds what each day’s ar- 
rivals will be in each variety of fish, as the 
figures are publicly posted. 

On the Ocean we began fishing Saturday 
morning, in the expectation of reaching 
Boston the following Thursday, for Fri- 
day’s demand. Another steam trawler in 


the same fleet, the Spray, reached the Bank | 


and began fishing twenty-four hours later, 
but had better luck. So there was a very 
good chance that the Spray, with more 
fish, might be ordered home instead of our- 
selves. In that case we would have stayed 
out until Sunday to catch the Monday 
market. Everybody aboard both vessels 
kept close track of the catches by wireless. 
Each crew was determined to beat the 
other, and keen eyes watched the other 
fellow’s haul in to see whether he had a full 
bag or a torn trawl. The outcome was that 
both vessels caught the same quantity 
within a couple of tons, and Boston sent 
out the glad tidings that both were to come 
in. Generally radio is used to order fish into 
the market rather than keep them out. 
When prices are satisfactory fish in the 
vessel on Georges Bank can be landed in 
Boston in about eighteen hours, offsetting 
a scarcity that might otherwise increase 
prices unreasonably. 

Radio plays its part in the fisherman’s 
safety. News of a crippled vessel or a crip- 
pled man goes ashore immediately, and 
help is summoned or instructions are given. 
Accidents happen in the rough winter 
weather, bones are broken when even fish- 
ermen are thrown out of their bunks, and 
vessels are ordered in, or to transfer the in- 
jured man, or medical instructions are re- 
ceived from physicians ashore. 


Why Fish Cost Money 


Radio also gives the fisherman his bear- 
ings in fog or bad weather. ‘The liner she’s 
a lady,”’ and besides having her own radio 
compass, receives prompt attention from 
the navy shore stations when she wishes to 
know where she may be. The fisherman 
can ask for his bearings, too, and get them, 
sometimes with the Navy’s polite inquiry, 
“How are the fish?”’ or concern for the de- 
stroyer fleet, as the hardy steam trawlers 
The Navy be- 
lieves the tradition that, left with nothing 
but lead, the fisherman will find his way 
into port. The tradition is true—he may 
lose a ship, but as long as he has his lead 
and something to float on, he will never 
miss a market! 

Then there is the cold-storage notion. 

“T suppose this fish was caught a year 
ago,” remarks the man in the street, sit- 
ting down to his fish course. Actually, 
very few of the fish coming into a big mar- 
ket like Boston go into cold storage, and 
those the seasonal varieties that cannot be 
taken all year round, such as mackerel, 
swordfish, salmon and halibut. Certain fish 
improve by a little aging in the cooler; a 
fisherman wants his halibut at least five 
days in the ice before cooking, to bring out 
the quality. Many consumers seem to have 
the belief that fish, as well as other foods, is 
put into cold storage after spoilage has be- 
gun, to check it, which is quite wrong, not 
to say unlawful. Fresh fish quickly frozen 
have been compared to your own catch, 
hooked through the ice in winter, frozen 
stiff on the way home, thawed and cooked— 
which nobody ever thinks poor quality. 
The ground fish caught by steam trawlers 
can be taken every day in the year, and 
there is no necessity for carrying them over 
from one season to another. Arriving at 
the pier before the exchange opens at half 
past seven in the morning, they are sold to 
wholesalers and are on their way to the re- 
tail dealer before noon, passing through the 
smooth-working distributing machinery so 
quickly that the wholesaler in many cases 
does not see the fish he has bought, sale 
being by descriptions of variety and quality, 
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FRUIT OF THE LOOM Shirts 


COLOR GUARANTEED 


REG US PAT OFF 

No shirt is a genuine Needles 
FRUIT OF THE LOOM Shirt un- 
less it bears this sewed-in label, 
woven in colors. Color and wear 
guaranteed or money refunded. 
Write for unusual free booklet. 

L. .NEEDLES-BROOKER VCO. 
200 Fifth Avenue New York 


On sale at the best stores 
in your city. Ask for them 


Always Authentic; 
Never Eccentric 


HE fashions that go into 
Ralston Shoes have dash 
without “flash.” They bespeak 
the man who attracts attention 
by seeming to avoid it. For 
example, the “Avon” with its 
smart Broadway Bal Pattern is 
the shoe that dresses your foot 
without making it look 
“dressed up.” 
Send for Ralston Style Packet and 


name of the nearest dealer. 
Ten Dollars, Nine and Eight. 


RALSTON SHOEMAKERS 
951 Main St., Brockton, Mass. 


The “Avon” Model 
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Fall Flannels 


oA: SIGNAL” shirt held in the hand looks 
even better when on you! You may 
then rest easy because you know your shirt 
is up-to-date in style and in tailoring; rich in 
the tones of its plaids; fits and is fitting. In 
“ a 4: dao “e ”» = 
a word, a “Signal” is always a “class” shirt 
of superlative quality flannel. 
The better Dealers sell “Signal” shirts. If yours 
doesn’t—send us his name and your size on a 


postcard. me 
flannels in facsimile color gladly sent on request. 


Signal Shirt Gompany 


Our new Style Book with leading 


Dept. S-1, Racine, Wisc. 


Or rather—Do you know one 
who doesn’t? 


The Girls’ Club of The Curtis 
Publishing Company offers to 
every woman a means of earn- 
ing extra money. Right away! 
No fees are required! No busi- 
ness training is necessary! 
Plenty of time is left for other 
duties whether at home, at 
school or down town. 


“The Woman’s Way” 


The Girls’ Club way of earning money is “The Woman’s 
Way.” There’s no secret about it. Husbands co-operate with 
their wives. Unmarried girls win compliments on their success 
from friends and relatives. It is open to you! 

From $5.00 up to $200.00 extra 
every month. And we enjoy ourselves while doing it. We 
make new friends, new contacts through our work. No drudg- 
ery in connection with these dollars. We spend gladly because 


How much do we make? 


we earn with light hearts. 


Let me know if you want the facts about our plan. I’ll send 
you full details at once. With Christmas almost here and a 
world of pretty things beckoning from shop windows, you’ll 
want to clip and mail the coupon below. 


THE MANAGER OF THE GIRLS’ CLUB 
247 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Dear Manager: Please tell me how I can make money by your plan. 


Name 


Do You Know a 
Woman Who Wants 
Extra Money Now? 


Mir e-. 


James 4 
Polhamus . 
buys many “ 


“extras” for 
babyandher- ¥ 
self with Girls’ 


Club dollars. 
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Street 


City 


State 
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faithfully lived up to. Again, whatever 
you put into cold storage ties up money, 
and the fishing industry’s idea is to keep 
every dollar possible working as hard as a 
fisherman. 

“Fish cost nothing—they just grow,” 
complains the man in the street; ‘why 
should I pay sixty cents for a haddock that 
God put into the ocean to be caught free of 
charge?”’ 

True, the haddock brought himself to a 
weight of four pounds entirely at his own 
expense. But it costs money to catch, 
shrink and sell him. The expenses of a 
steam trawler average, roughly, around 
two thousand dollars a week, during which 
it will make one trip and bring in, say, fifty 
tons of gutted fish, at a cost of about two 
cents a pound. These will be sold, in the 
case of haddock, at four cents a pound, and 
the wholesaler purchasing them wires quo- 
tations to his customers, the retail fish 
dealers. The retailer buys at five to seven 
cents, pays freight, and sells according to 
the way his customers want fish. If he has 
a cash-and-carry trade his price will be 
around fifteen cents a pound for the whole 
fish, making a four-pound haddock cost 
sixty cents, while if he dresses it to two 
pounds’ weight, delivers by automobile and 
carries charge accounts, the price will be 
about thirty cents a pound. These figures 
compare favorably with prices, expenses 
and profits in other retail lines. 

Strong in the back and thick in the head 
were the chief qualifications of the fisher- 
men until just yesterday—and that is a 
fisherman’s way of putting it. From the 
time when the Disciples fished in Palestine, 
until very recently, fishing gear showed 
little improvement. In the Jordan and 
Lake Tiberias there are about thirty-three 
varieties of fish, mostly carplike, resem- 
bling those of the Nile, and the Disciples 
evidently caught them in casting nets, 
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thrown over the fish and closed w, 
line. The net and trap have grov } 
increasing the catch, but until 
all fishing gear was handled wi 
muscle. The Disciples rowed out} 
the fish were, and with the exceptil 
until yesterday, there was little | 
ment in the method of reaching 
ground. Fishing was hard, die 
dirty, and men kept away from hi 
months at a stretch. So unles 
strong in the back and slightly fla 
his brainpan, the fisherman got a If 
ashore, or at least saw that his son 
ter jobs. Because the methods 
were crude the product was erus , 
fish being marketed in comparativy 
quantities, most of the catch ono 
taking the form of salt-incrusted 
codfish for our inland forefathe 
still lower grade known as bacalaote 
by the protein-starved people of th} 
one of the first products we had+ 
with at all at the close of the Revotj 
War. While it was necessary to 1\k 
fish, and trade it along with lune 
shingles for the opulent Wesi[ 
planter’s sugar, rum, molasses ar, 
the New England Yankee kept to} ‘hi 
he had to. But now he works in thig 
ashore, and the Nova Scotian al 
foundlander, under the same ne 
the Banks fisherman of all ty 

But there is a new day coming 
fast—in fact already here. Sail \d 
are giving way to power—steam,'a 
and oil engines. Trips are short, 
keeps the fisherman in touch 1 
shore, and his product goes into t. 
nels of distribution fresh, on a fooiig 
other foed specialties. > 

Tomorrow the otter trawler my 
the eight-hour day along with o 
production, and room and bath e 
fisherman along with electric ligh 


me i 


THE POLKA-DOT HOUNDS 


(Continued from Page 45) ed 


When she had gone upstairs again Mr. 
Spear continued to gaze coldly at the door 
of her exit. Suddenly he turned to his son. 

“Where did she get that money?” 

Victor yawned. 

“T’m sure I don’t know, papa.” 

The old man beckoned his son to come 
nearer. He tilted his head over and spoke 
from the side of his mouth. 

“Do you suppose, Victor—do you think 
for a moment that she—that she is a bad 
woman?” 

The recording angel must cancel much 
weakness in the character of Victor Spear 
by his answer. 

“Shut up, papa. You make me sick to 
talk like that. What’s the matter with 
you?”’ Mr. Spear cowered back in his chair 
and whined. 

“Wait a minute, Victor. She’s not like 
other women. Take those dogs she’s got 
upstairs, for instance. I can’t see how she 
prefers those things to her own flesh-and- 
blood father.” 

“Do stop carrying on about those dogs. 
They don’t hurt you. Here, it’s time you 
went to bed.’’ And Victor Spear performed 
the nightly rites for his father. 

Years of his father’s confounding the 
multitude of china dogs which thronged 
the house had made no dent on the mind 
of the son. To him they had been there 
forever. They meant nothing in his life. 

Yet tonight Victor Spear felt a little 
will-o’-the-wisp tenderness for his sister, 
and when he reached the landing he paused 
for a moment to look carelessly at her pets. 
If they had been there he wouldn’t have 
noticed their presence; but because they 
were gone he did feel their absence. 

““H’m! I wonder what she did with those 
two black-faced brutes that were always on 
iy end of the bookcase. H’m! I won- 

er ” 

A line of thought had started in Victor 
Spear’s head. It plagued him, teased him 
and returned again and again to tickle his 
fancy. And within a few days it had set- 
tled right down to live with him. Wherever 
he moved it went with him. 

The first ten days in August Anna Spear 
always spent with her mother’s sister. on 
a farm below the White Mountains. No 
one but Miss Spear could have called it a 


holiday, for then she sewed, baked 
dered enough for three strong wo: 
as with most things in her life, } 
habit which had started while 
young enough not to be trusted 
duties which later gradually bee: 
In earlier years Victor also had t 
vacation with her; but when su! 
hood as he possessed became his, hv 
different playground. ' 
Her return from the country wasia 
by no celebration or fanfare. Toe 
detail it was identical with all he! 
comings—at least up to a certain ji 
She opened the front door ans 
wearily in the dim hall for a momé. 
removed her hat carefully and “ 
She stepped to the foot of the stainic 
up at her dogs. The sound of ¢ 
unsuccessfully contained came 
parlor. She looked in the mirror 
her father, his hand over his mo 
shead and shoulders shaking. A) 
gazed up toward the shelves, 
able to believe that she had at fit 
correctly. There was not a dog is 
Her emotion was slow to act. 
“Good evening, papa. I hope yowe 
a pleasant day. Aunt Connie sent JI 
to you. I had a very nice vacatio 
she stood looking up the stair wi, 
partly aware of her father’s gigglin. 
The Hunniwell blood was strong 
It was from a far-dated aristocracm 
spirit might lie dormant in an ile 
through countless petty slings andi 
of misfortune and then flash out @ 
before a real crisis. Miss Spear »¢ 
that her dogs were gone and yet Ii 
peace. She walked back to the kite! 
started the potatoes. It never enti 
calculations that she could devise 1) 
keen method of torturing her fathe® 
stifling the entertainment he an 
While her father ate she was 
She had not expected to find any pai 
collection remaining, so received no! 
blow. Ammonia fumes in the chemis} 
oratory could bring tears to her ey 
sorrow might not rivalsciencein that § 
Several times, however, she rubbed te 


i=] 


discover how rough seemed her ha 
(Continued on Page 185) | 
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Jontinued from Page 182) 

J-other Victor came in while she 
(fr. Spear. He was still prim, but 
4* nervous. Anna had felt dumbly 
vould explain things. Victor had 
long since how ineffectual post- 
4 t of a confession was in his home, 
thing irked him more than respon- 
vie had learned to shift it as soon 


$2 Oh, yes. I want to tell you 
em.’’ Victor looked up quickly as 
He snickered. ‘“‘I wish you’d be still, 
ou make me sick.” 

spear subsided into an audible 
2 of his slippery-elm lozenge. 

¢see, Anna, the Saturday after you 
gay, Mr. Stone loaned me his golf 
411 played in the afternoon. I was 
iy myself, and I find that when you 
t' yourself other players have the 
pass you.” 

nwell Spear broke in with a proud 
| Victor made a score of 162.” Mr. 
ride was based on his understand- 


{ 


h the same system of scoring was 
4 in this sport as in three o’ cat. 

i corrected him sternly. 

is 160, papa. Don’t you remember 
yu how I found three balls on the 
hole and played them all and took 
@ score?” 

pear stood mildly corrected, al- 
3} aot at all convinced of his error. 
o continued: 

none of the flat places you drive 
, was the seventh, Judge Hutchins 
ather man passed me. You know 
bh place he has up on the Worcester 
They were talking and I couldn’t 
tring. Golf is a great game. You 
ijuch with so many important men.”’ 
‘tdid he say?” inquired Anna, who 
1; each minute saved now might 
hy rescue her dogs. 

ttelling you. The other man said, 
Te made a blank-blank mistake in 
fae public in on the common of that 
: . He didn’t say blank- 
viut I couldn’t really say what he 
Ne blank thing has actually got an 
| oil under it. And we’ve sold 60- 
jicent of the stock. Ain’t it t 
ti judge said, ‘What’s it selling at?’ 
i other man said, ‘Nine, and worth 
lidred dollars if it’s worth a cent.’ 
Hyou don’t understand, Anna, but 
§ g business.” 

liadmitted her lack of comprehen- 
| suggested that her brother speak 


| “s big business. That’s one of the 
levery ambitious man should join a 
1) You rub shoulders with bankers 


‘what did you do with my dogs?” 
iither her brother nor father had 
[rd her voice tremble before. 

i telling you. So the judge said, 
you're sure that’s the case, let’s 
|p. If we do it slowly it shouldn’t 
’e than fifteen dollars a share at the 
' And the other man said, ‘Billy, 
prised at you. You talk like a 
fschool superintendent. Blank- 
what’s the use of being treasurer of 
tern if I can’t issue a report that the 
(ell’s full of water? And then you 
P when it flops. I can’t have my 
mected with any purchases. I’ve 
hare. I had to have that to be a 


\ 

Spear paused as though io let his 
} cement sink in. 
| see, Anna, it was a straight tip 
‘lan would be crazy to let go, com- 
‘that from big men on a golf links. 
‘ight all I could.” 
|—and did you sell the dogs?”’ 
‘Spear leaned forward as though to 
ut every lifeboat had been stoved 
ship was settling. 
\t five hundred dollars for them and 


es,” cackled the old man. 
choose between her own flesh-and- 


P, papa,’’ said Vict \r, sensing a 
tragedy which filled - \e world for 
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his sister. Until this moment he had never 
troubled to think that any deep emotions 
might surround the grotesque horde that to 
him had been a lifelong commonplaceness. 
At fifty, the man reared and living in the 
shadow of Notre Dame takes no inspiration 
from its lacy majesty; that is, unless he be 
a rare soul, and Victor was not that. 

Miss Spear stood up and stepped into the 
hallway. Her brother saw her putting on 
her improbable hat. 

“Where are you going, Anna?” Victor 
was frightened. He hadn’t expected a row, 
but questions and words he had antici- 
pated. “‘It’s nine o’clock, Anna. You can’t 
go out now.” 

“T’m going out to get Mr. Cornwall when 
he goes by. You sold the dogs.”’ Mr. Corn- 
wall was the night policeman. 

Victor Spear was white with terror. 
Crime in his act had never occurred to 
him. Also his sister had never yet failed 
him on threat or promise. She made few of 
either, but they were made and kept with 
the inhuman, immutable stolidity of the 
acts of an Old Testament God. 

It may be that through her loss the wells 
of her emotions were plumbed and made 
active for the first time in her life, but she 
did heed the childlike pleas of her brother, 
in which he promised things he couldn’t 
remember and which she didn’t hear. In 
the end she did what she had never done 
but once before. She changed her mind. 

When the change was visible Victor 
rushed to the desk and wrote quickly: 

“Here it is, Anna. I’ve made over all 
my right and interest in that stock to you. 
Here, papa, you witness it.” 

The old man closed his mouth and did as 
he was commanded. His senile shrewdness 
had warned him that he would do well to 
remain static for the time being. 

Her brother put the paper in her hands. 

“T don’t want it,’”’ she said, lifting up her 
dress and putting it away in some concealed 
reticule in her skirt. ‘‘Who did you sell the 
dogs to?”’ 

“To that man on Tremont Street. 
sold them at auction last Friday.’ 

There was nothing which Victor Spear 
wouldn’t do willingly for his sister now. 
He still mistrusted his fortune in breaking 
up her habit of a lifetime. 

Anna nodded rather vacantly. 

“T see. They’re all scattered around by 
now then. I thought perhaps Well, 
if you'll fix papa I’ll go upstairs. Good 
night.”’ 

“Good night, Anna,” said Victor, going 
as far as the stairs with her. 

The old man, his head pulled into his 
neck like a turtle, gazed sharply at the 
doorway and said nothing until his son 
returned. 

“T certainly do not understand women.” 

“What’s the matter with you?” asked 
Victor fretfully. 

“T could have sworn that she would 


He 


have you arrested. They’re beyond me.” 


And then he added, as though a fresh 
angle to the situation had come to him, 
“And you know this whole thing is on ac- 
count of those dogs.’”’ But Victor Spear 
discouraged forcefully what might well 
have been his father’s masterpiece on his 
favorite theme. 

Upon occasion, that quite well-known 
comparison of the relative strangeness be- 
tween truth and fiction operates beyond the 
fairest dreams of its most optimistic friend. 

Now Miss Anna Spear’s mind was so 
completely filled with the useless purpose of 
evenings in which she had not to tend her 
pottery beasts that she forgot many things, 
besides letting the potatoes bake too long. 
Also she forgot the paper her brother had 
given her, and his mood was far too re- 
spectfully timid to mention it to her. 

Eventually she took it to Mr. Tucker at 
the bank and requested him to look into the 
matter, which Mr. Tucker proceeded to do. 
And a few days later, of an evening, a well- 
mannered visitor called upon Miss Spear. 
His card bore the information that he 
represented a certain firm which could, upon 
request, purvey investment securities to 
those having the wish to purchase such. 

“T have called, Miss Spear,’’ said he, 
removing the newspaper which persons of 
his calling invariably carry high up under 
their left arms, ‘‘to offer my services in the 
sound placing of your funds. Of course, you 
realize that what is good for one person is 
not good for another investor. Now in 
your case I should recommend certain un- 
derlying mortgages of prime worth.’’ Here 
he ruffled the pages of his paper with the 
adroitness at a card pack of a professional 
player. ‘“‘Please note these quotations. 
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Better rakes 
Greater Safety 


How the GARCO METHOD Brings Control 
and Higher Brake Efficiency to any Car 


Faulty brakes are often due to incorrect application of brake lining. This 
causes projecting rivets, squeaks and scored drums. ‘The lining wears 
away quickly and brakes fail to function. Unsafe, unsound practice. 
GARCO METHOD of relining brakes does away with these troubles, 
because GARCO Asbestos Brake Lining is used and correct/y applied 
by an electrically-driven machine. Tubular brass rivets are countersunk 
below the surface of the lining so that all the braking surface is in play. 
No projecting rivets, torn lining or scored drums. 


GARCC 


METHOD 
OF RELINING BRAKES 


assures safety and dependable brakes. In 
your neighborhood there is a brake 
specialist who uses the authorized 
GARCO METHOD. He will line 
your brakes quickly and at a flat-rate 
charge. Write us for his name. 
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GENERAL ASBESTOS 
& RUBBER 
COMPANY 
Charleston, S. C. 
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Save $1,100 per Truck ~~ — 
per Year—Here’s How— 


USINESS concerns, operators of large fleets of trucks, individ- 

uals, draymen and others are saving as high as $1,100 per truck, 
per year by using light trucks equipped with the famous RUCK- 
STELL AXLE. The installation of the RUCKSTELL AXLE 
increases Power 60%! MHauling ability of the truck is practi- 
cally doubled. Gives a light truck wonderful flexibility; 
two noiseless high speeds, you can throttle down to 
3 miles an hour in heavy traffic, or wiggle through 
narrow alleys; pulls up to hard-to-get-to load- 


& 
G ing docks and shipping rooms. 
Only 
No stripping, no 


impassable. Speeds along 
Two-Speed 
clashing. Abso- 


ey level highways. The RUCK- 
lutely“fool-proof.” Axle in the World Le 


STELL AXLE gives 
TWO-PURPOSE 
PERFORMANCE 
by combining 
Nearly 100,000 now in use.. Owners highly rec- 
ommend Ruckstell equipped light cars and trucks 
as solving transportation problems at the lowest pos- 
sible cost. The RUCKSTELL AXLE is unqualifiedly guaran- 


teed. Highes® quality in workmanship and material. ke 


Nearly 10,000 dealers now know the RUCKSTELL ~s=sseseseeesee=ua 
XLE. 


Climbs practically all hills on“high.” 
Goes through heavy, muddy or sandy 


This handy lever roads heavier equipment finds 


changes speeds 
instantly, no 
matter how fast 
you are going. 


a This coupon good for Free 
Free Demonstration: See your nearest @ FREE Danie aioe at nearest 
dealer in light cars and trucks and ask him to # dealer, or for Free Booklet. Dept. 39-E 
demonstrate the RUCKSTELL AXLE. Or, write 
our nearest office for free booklet, prices, etc. aN, 
Address Dept. 39-E. e ame. 


RUCKSTELL SALES & MFG. CO. A 
New York City, Kansas City, Mo., San Francisco, Cal. g Address 
In Canada: Ruckstell Axle Co., Ltd., e 
Montreal and Toronto, 
European Office: Amsterdam, Holland. 


< 4 Make of car or truck 
sr ’ 
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ASTING IS BUT ONE 
REASONS FOR THEIR 


$175.00 


For Christmas 


| fe FACT Leo Adler of Oregon made 
more than $175. To be exact, he made 
$183.22 during November and December 
of last year. And he earned it in three 
ways: (1) By looking after renewal sub- 
scriptions for The Saturday Evening Post, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal and The 
Country Gentleman in his vicinity; (2) by 
securing new subscriptions for these favo- 
rites; and (3) by sending in the orders for 
our publications as Christmas gifts to 
friends and relatives. 


$25.00 in One Day 


Between now and January 31 more than a 
million Curtis renewals will fall due. Hundreds 
of thousands will subscribe for the first time, 
either for themselves or for their friends as 
Christmas gifts. For every year more and more 
people are finding in Curtis subscriptions the 
ideal gift. 

Mr. Adler has earned as much as $25 in one 
day. Scores of representatives will make from 
$100 to $200 between now and Christmas. 


Why Not You Too? 


Representatives will be needed in every part of 
the country to help us take care of the tremen- 
dous business that’s coming. Why shouldn’t 
you earn a share of their generous profits? It 
makes no difference how little time you have. 
And you need no experience. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
246 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: I would like to 
share in those Christmas prof- 
its. Without obligation please 
tell me how I may. 


Name 


Street 


City 


State — 
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They are excellent. Any one of these 
which I shall mark for you is exactly suited 
to your particular need.” 

“Oh,” said Miss Anna, ‘‘do you mean 
that you want me to buy a bond?” 

“Precisely, Miss Spear. You catch my 
meaning perfectly.” 

“T’m sorry I can’t help you. I—I don’t 
buy bonds.” 

“But, Miss Spear, what do you intend 
to do then with that tidy little fortune you 
took out of Big Dakota Oil?” 

“What?’’ came a surprised stage whis- 
per from Mr. Spear in the front parlor. 

“‘Tt’s only papa; he doesn’t seem himself 
lately,’’ explained Miss Anna. ‘I’m sorry 
I haven’t heard about what you say.” 

“You mean you’ve made a fortune and 
you don’t know it? You’ve taken a profit 
of sixty-three thousand dollars out of the 
Street and you ask me is it true! Oh, 
baby!” 

“Anna,” came from thenext room, “don’t 
stand out there and let any strange man 
call you baby. It’s not modest.” 

It isa commentary upon the enterprise of 
certain business firms that they thus know 
of fortunes before the fortunates. Three 
days later Mr. Tucker from the bank ad- 
vised her of the truth. The bond salesman 
had spoken it. Anna had money in her own 
name. 

There was little visible difference between 
Miss Spear with and Miss Spear without a 
competence, yet there was an inward change. 
Whatever her china dogs had meant to her, 
she had, through her years of gathering 
them in, collected most available types. 
There were few which she could secure be- 
yond those she had had. She had almost 
reached the end of her hobby’s road. But 
now there was a new road, an open highway 
ahead of her, with an infinite choice of dogs 
to resecure. She had a fresh start and a 
new zest to the play, and under it Anna 
Spear bloomed, in a limited way. 

She took a day off and went into the 
country where she knew of a pair of curly 
shouldered spaniels with tails that curved 
up along their backs, She had known them 
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Father and Son—James Hopper . 
Puddle Duck—Sophie Kerr . 


The Second Egg—Richard Connell 


The Polka-Dot Hounds— Aaron Davis 


They Call Him Cal—Forrest Crissey . 
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for years, but they had cost eley 
And returning on the train, she 
back seat of the car so she mig 
tiously bend down and smooth 
against their black-spotted back 
was sunshine; not brilliant, of eo 
nothing was that to her, but sti 
warmth again in the world. 
She placed these dogs on a 
stair well and thought pleasantly 
other dogs she had yet to acquire 
And the next day when she retury 
her classroom and stood a little les 
in the hall of her home for the re 
moment to remove her improbaill 
heard Hunniwell Spear’s voice de 
to a neighbor who had chanced ir 
“T’ll tell you, Mr. Brockway, it 
art. Of course, there are dogs and ¢ 
what I maintain is that some p 
rarer than others. Those are th 
search for. As I’ve frequently sai 
take the wheat and leave the cha 
look at that pair of black-and- 
above the stairs you'll see what 
Notice how their tails curve or 
backs instead of around their legs 
are exceptionally fine. That’s th 


encourage Anna’s getting.”’ 

Miss Spear raised her eyes ag 
at her two only dogs. Yet they 
seem lonely. Already she saw th 
companions and sensed the th 
taining them. 4 

She walked quietly through 
kitchen, prepared supper and st 
the dining room. 7 

“Everything’s hot, papa. I gq 
that maybe you'll come in and eat 
tonight. We’ve got chocolate éclai 

Hunniwell Spear stirred con 
his chair and spoke with relish 

“No,” he said vehemently; “no, 
When my daughter ceases to put #1 
images ahead of her own flesh-a 
father, then I’ll take my place at 
of the family board.” i 

The good sound grievance whiel 
missed keenly during the recent 
days had returned to pleasure hi 
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Armstrong’s Gray Jaspé, 
laid with a border of 
black linoleum, is the 
floor of this library 


reading-room. 


Dignity, Silence, Cleanliness, in This Floor 


ILEUM floors are natural to public 
uldings because, point by point, they an- 
ie needs of public buildings. The public 
‘demands silence, and the linoleum floor 
es that silence, for linoleum is largely 
sed of sound-deadening cork. 


‘hospital demands cleanliness, and lino- 
wrovides cleanliness. Linoleum floors are 
h-surfaced floors, practically seamless 
easy to keep clean—and hence sanitary 


court room demands dignity. Linoleum 
provide that dignity. Linoleum floors 
nize with the color of the walls and the 
‘oom appointments. 

ddition, linoleum floors are economical 
cost and long in wear, as housewives 
roved in their homes, merchants have 
in their stores, and business men have 
[in their offices. And thus there is vir- 
complete endorsement. of the use of lino- 
Jors in public institutions. 

sum floors wear, for the reason that 
2 tough, just as the cork that goes into 

/ 
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them, and the burlap back are tough. And lino- 
leum floors look better the longer they wear 
because, when waxed, a hard polish is built up. 


Feet that walk over waxed linoleum floors do 
not actually touch the linoleam—they touch the 
thin film of wax. And as the polish deepens in 
tone, the linoleum floor looks more beautiful. 
In the wide floor expanses of public buildings, 
its glowing surface appears doubly impressive. 


The low upkeep of linoleum floors 


Floors of-Armstrong’s Linoleum effect a real 
economy ipejanitor service and maintenance 
costs. Two thin coats of wax thoroughly rub- 
bed in at the time of laying, then a daily going 
over with a dust-mop slightly moistened with 
liquid wax—thatis all. Ordinarily, no scrubbing, 
no need for refinishing, as with wood floors. And, 
with all its other virtues, linoleum is springy 
and waterproof—and hard to stain. Of what 
other floor can so many good things be said? 


In every section of the country architects 
have specified Armstrong’s Linoleum floors for 
the finest libraries, hospitals, courthouses, and 


other public buildings. Consult your architect 
regarding the kind of linoleum floors you 
should have in any public building with which 
you are connected, or for your shop, store, 
office, theatre, or other place of business. In 
your city there is sure to be at least one 
merchant who makes a specialty of install- 
ing linoleum floors for business use. Ask him 
to show you samples of the plain colors in 
Armstrong’s Linoleam—Jaspés, two-tone ef- 
fects; tile inlaids; marble inlaids. Patterned 
linoleum floors, laid with borders of black 
linoleum or plain colors, impart an exquisite 
finish to any room. Inquire about them, and 
ask for estimates. 


Write for this book 


Our 48-page book, “Business Floors,” con- 
tains colorplates of new designs pe 
and gives complete information eae oe 
regarding linoleum floors and b epecraiy 
their care and upkeep, together 

with directions forlaying linoleum 

floors over concrete or wood. 

Write for a free copy. 


ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY, Linoleum Division, 835 Liberty Street, LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 


trong’s Linoleum 


for Every Floor in the House 


sparkle and shine! So refreshing and pleasing! Walls, ‘ 


tiling, tub, mirror, fixtures, etc., reflect perfect cleanlt 4 2 
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_ ness—not only are they clean but sanitary and hygienic Le oN Ly: 
as well. Apne them so isa small task when you use Fee is 


Old Dutch. 


uP The Epeed. ease Sand Li sines of Old” 


Dutch Cleanser are due to the character of its fine flaky ee 


a, particles. They erase the dirt without scratching, re* — 


moving both visible and invisible impurities. These par- 


ticles, being flat-shaped, cover more surface too. There- 
fore, Old Dutch goes further, does more work, easier — 
and better than anything else you can use. 


Old Dutch means a big saving to you because it 
gives greatest cleaning value. Use it today for economy 
and perfect cleanliness. 


There is nothing else like it” 


A.W. Neall, Thomas B.Costain, 
Thomas L. Masson, 
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ilo me that it is all over but 
) if the peo- the shouting.’’ 
} the world The fact is that 
than gov- Penrose was utter- 
ts and dip- ing rubbish; I 
13 were to found that the job 
{ine foreign of an American 
ins, it was diplomat is a seri- 


ous, eight-hour 


or the peo- 


‘the world and sometimes 
e education eighteen-hour a 
foreign af- day job, more use- 
: ful and construc- 
} bare truth tive than some 
h we are still senators’ labors, 
din good ed- and if a diplomat 
n of this does not find the 


task like that he 
can always make 
it large enough. 
For the man who 
takes the job as a 
job and not as 
something pinned 
on his chest, there 
is hard work 
enough. 

The next man 
who advised me 
was a journalist 
whose name is 
known to every 
reader of. political 
subjects. He 
turned on the fol- 
lowing old disk 
record: ‘‘In the 
past, before the 


tas, but too 
nfthesewear 
1 sk of search- 


cable and the radio 

and fast ocean 

PHOTO. BY EWING GALLOWAY, N. Y. Cc. AT LEFT: BES oai ne eR LLOWReS oon HOLMES. mails, a diplomat 

Anost every eee nae? the Fora and Arse Amatfi, From the Capuchin Cons had to use his own 
Li : R : 

I Sas - of Septimius Severus, Rome ventiGardan jud Bi iand abt 


on his own initia- 
tive; today, however, he is only a messenger boy 
who receives his instructions by code message and 
carries out these instructions to the letter.” 


led by the 

gnorance, even of educated men and women, as 
lerican diplomacy, as to the methods of handling 
ational business, as to the difference between 
N affairs as they are presented in utterly mean- 
$ though noble phrases by impractical dreamers 
entimentalists, and foreign affairs as they are 
by cold, hard facts mixed with workable 
mm. Misconceptions as to American diplomacy 
Zaround like troublesome gnats in the mists of 
i nental slogans and mushy thinking, and most 
lieans who are stung by the common species, 
nt Ignoramus, are stung merely because they 


Are Ambassadors Messenger Boys? 


ie MY experience I often thought of this miscon- 
ception of the facts, and I have seen occasions 
when so much was left to me to handle that I found 
myself wishing that I had more instructions rather 
than less. Of course if an emissary sent abroad by the 
United States knows it all and feels that he is a preach- 
ing missionary who has the function of reforming the 
world, if he gallops over to his post ready to teach 
everybody and everything and is bored by the process 
of learning, if he wants to make a personal record and 
have his name and face in the papers, if he wants to 
spring trick plays—then, of course, he may be irritated 
by commands from the President or the Secretary of 
State. If, on the other hand, he can see that the for- 
eign affairs of his country are a big and humane busi- 
ness, founded upon broad world-wide policy, conducted 
by wise organization more efficiently than it could be 
conducted by the personal whimseys of individual 
diplomats, he will be delighted that no matter how 
much he may be called Your Excellency and honored 
by foreigners as if he were a generalissimo, so far as 
the State Department and his country are concerned 


When the President gave me a choice 
n posts and I chose to go as ambassador 
e was rejoicing among certain old-guard 
, Suspecting that I represented Roosevelt 
l, were glad to see the ocean between us. 

mrose, however, a man of fine education, 
1 bluntness, could not restrain these words: 
o far as anything of consequence is con- 
} 0 eis nothing in it. The Senate will confirm 
i} oT the boat will sail, the credentials 
ed to the king, another ambassador will be 
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he will be a good sol- 
dier, and a general 
only when general- 
ship is called for. 

Of course in the 
days of President 
Wilson the messen- 
gerboy fashion 
reached itstop. The 
White House sought 
Secretaries of State 
whowouldsupply un- 
questioning obedi- 
ence first and their 
own judgment after- 
ward. In a general 
way this system of 
organization was 
passed down to am- 
bassadors and minis- 
ters. Worse yet,some 
representatives 
abroad were checked 
up as to their opin- 
ions by informal in- 
vestigators. When 
the Administration 
was fearful that Page 
in London was lean- 
ing with Conserva- 
tive thought in Eng- 
land, an American 
journalist turned up 
to get the Laborites’ viewpoint. I went to China and Japan 
in those days before we entered the war, and no small part 
of my mission was to report outside the usual channels the 
political attitude of the Far East, the loyalty of various 
nations to the Allied cause and the strength of our own 
position in Asia. 
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The Long Rope of Discretion 


I TRUST I performed a useful service, but I have since 
had doubt as to the fairness or wisdom of the State 
Department, directly or indirectly, doing investigating or 
playing politics around its representatives or behind their 
backs. Secretary Hughes does not engage in organization 
methods of this type. If the representative sent to a for- 
eign country is unable to make accurate observations and 
report them and if his negotiating faculties are short weight 
the square remedy is to get a new representative. 

A wise Secretary of State, instead of making a depend- 
able ambassador or minister a mere messenger boy, will 
realize that often the man who is on the playing field 
knows more about the game than the manager of the team 
who is sitting in the home office, and he will give his repre- 
sentative a long rope of discretion. At the Conference of 


Bringing Alabaster From the Mountain Quarries at Volterra. 
Child, Mrs. Child and Their Daughters, Constance and Anne 


Genoa, for instance, I went, not as a member of the 
conference either officially or unofficially but merely as 
ambassador to Italy interested in the international 
conference attended by more nations than any other 
in history. It was my duty to report progress just as 
I would report any other large political event in Italy; 
it was my duty to disclose in a friendly spirit, when 
asked to do so, the attitude of my Government. I 
found myself in the delicate but advantageous position 
of unselfish detachment. Every bit of our power to help 
would have been lost by taking membership. As it 
was, Official representatives of the conference, even 
those of the large European powers, came constantly 
to our hotel rooms for informal discussion and sug- 
gestions. By having the confidence of various parti- 
sans, the American representative was often able to 
soften suspicions and avert useless conflicts of short- 
sighted selfishness. Looking back on that conference 
I am doubly assured that the United States was prop- 
erly out of an affair which appeared to us futile and, 
in any case, none of our business. All the good offices 
and helpfulness we could render were rendered in an 
open and friendly spirit, and no small part of that re- 
sult was due to the fact that President Harding and 
Secretary Hughes felt that their representative might 
have a loose rein. When a tight place came on one 
occasion my code clerk, who had just untangled a code 
message from Secretary Hughes, threw it onto my 
desk with a grin. 

“The Secretary certainly understands the signals,” 
said he, forgetting diplomatic plush phrases in his 


At the Right—Ambassador 


enthusiasm. ‘He’s thrown to you at second, and that 
means a put-out for the foxiest base runner on the whole 
European team. If I may say so, Charley can certainly 
play ball!” 

On the whole, the notion that the modern diplomat 
is a messenger boy is nonsense, but it persists even 
among foreign correspondents of the American press, 
some of whom I discovered know a great deal. Some 
of them even know inside information which has not 
the slightest foundation. When I endeavored by plain 
words at the Conference of Lausanne to procure the 
extension of recognition for our universal open-door 
principle of international dealing, when I asked that 
the recognition given the Hay doctrine in the Far East 
should be applied to the Near East, I did it not by 
specific instructions from Washington. I did it because 
the open door is United States policy. The people of 
the United States, furthermore, believe that no strong 
nations by force or intrigue should endeavor to monop- 
olize the resources of smaller nations. As I have said, 
the foreign policy of the United States as restored in 
the last few years, is this—a simple statement: 

We will steal nothing from others; 

We will allow no others to steal from us; 
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Novembe, 

We are against the others who steal from othe} 
The average citizen knows that this policy i 
that asa people and as a government we mean ith 
is carried out in action rather than in lithographecy 
or by meaningless molly-talk or by worthless dul 
signed with a flourish, it will do more for peace th) « 
emotional claptrap on the whole junk pile. 
So I saw no reason why I should not say so, and 
This startled some of my newspaper friends. 1 : 


still more startled when within twenty-four hour 
resentative of Great Britain felt moved to deci 
Great Britain was also in favor of the open-doi, D 
Some of these correspondents feed newspapers{ 
which are siding with a foreign policy the slogan 
is, apparently, “More sentiment and less sens’ 
reader of THE Post will know the kind of shely) 
cian or organization or newspaper that is alwa’ 
that our foreign policy should be free from politi], 
sanship. Unfortunately these are often the ye; 
hungry, blubbery or scheming vehicles whose paisa, 
is directed at undermining the structure of our\a} 
foreign policy, discrediting what they can a] , 
grossly misrepresenting facts. 


At the Lausanne Conference 


SAN example: I went tothe Lausanne Confere'es 
chief delegate of the United States. Iand my soc 
sat next to the inviting powers. Our names wer} 
on the official rdle with the others. All I had to 
into the official record and can be found there. ( 
purposes olhe 
ference waso 
a treaty of rice 
Turkey, buting 
Wilson Adini 
tion had rise 
declare war 
key it woul 
cult to see\ow 
Harding Adi 
tion coulisig 
treaty of pice 
Turkey. 0) of 
chief delegas of 
allied pows ¢ 
plained to 1} ral 
bitterly the 
voice of thU 
States atrac 
more atten)n 
his. TheJn 
States delegiior 
not vote; nihel 
any other digai 
There is almitn 
any such |in 
voting in mer 
ternationa con 
ences, but she 
came to keting 
Black Sea oyn tt 
world it as 
(Continul 0 
Page P 
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\S an incredible 

and gruesome, this 
aich Col. Amadeo 
, ,eserved for his fu- 
a, faction plastic rec- 
sf smiracles. Tables, 

sabinets supported 
s1‘-Paris life masks, 

) pairs; and it was 
. ore wholesome to 
-\a east which stood 
> right than that. 
ood upon the left, 
pl one recorded 
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ejipleted miracle, 
the one to the left 
nl the horror upon 
, e miracle had been 
rd. When a shell 
e tears away a hu- 
i the result is not to 
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nplated with equa- 
y, Nevertheless, one 
n,ine’the young men 
Ye the right-hand 
ging thanks to the 
nor the genius and 
e iar art of the great 
| irgeon. 
e'oom was on the 
d oor of that edifice 
.¢y of Rome to which 
a, tongue had given 
ag of the Hospital 
{isters. Its official 
19 ained the word sto- 
aco, signifying those 
a wounded in the 
h, It was reached 
g a huge graveled 
y 1, high-walled, in 
1) andered aimlessly 
;; young men in stiff 
1’ garments resem- 
amas. The half of 
jimg men presented 
the sun—where a 
h ohad been nofaces. 
ie their mothers 
1;thave known them, 
@ were not the coun- 
i¢| with which they 
21 born, nor which 
Tn with them since 
nd, developing with 
le lopments of their 
igicters, But they 
X i,serviceable,work- 
a3, fit to walk the 
31d to be looked upon by children. The other half 
e/anderers in the courtyard hid behind masks and 
>| d bandages that with which they might not walk 
ul'c thoroughfares or exhibit to the public gaze, while 
gaited their turns in that operating room where 
€ 2erna exercised his genius for sculpture in the clay 


't hour, if one had asked the sister at the door if it 
p sible to see the colonel, she would have replied, 
not be, sir; the doctor works a miracle.”’ And 
0) would have been low, reverent, as befits one who 
‘S ‘a holy thing. 

Ws true, sleeping under an anesthetic, there lay 
‘1: table one who from his heels to his chin was a 
}hen one says that there were eyes it is best to 
*jid wait and forgo description. Over him the 
@) ent, austere, calm, studying with the artist’s eye. 
ny he set about his work, deftly, surely, and in due 
ee thing was accomplished—upon that man’s body 
! face was made to appear. 

hesurgeon, having finished, would have withdrawn 
am exclamation by the sister who had seconded 
aS. 

i ir,” she said in the Italian tongue, “look, behold!” 
A Voice was such a note of awe, of wonder, almost 
i}, that the colonel arrested his departure to turn 
u down upon his handiwork; and there he, too, 
M .azed, startled by the thing he saw, the face he had 


a 


1h the face was blotched, discolored; though there 
il visible unhealed seams and junctures and the 
le ork of surgery, yet the shape and character of the 
“ince were revealed; and the colonel marveled if 
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“I See You Free, Signorina—Free, at Peace, Swept Clean of Resentments and of Hatreds”’ 


chance or heaven or hell had guided his hand in the fash- 
ioning of it. First he was impressed by the potential 
beauty of it; but this was only momentary—might have 
been gratifying to the artist, nothing more. There suc- 
ceeded the perception that here was not mere comeliness, 
but something more, something greater, a thing to marvel 
at. It was as if he had sculptured a soul, lofty, serene. It 
was the face of one who dwelt upon mountain tops, pure, 
detached from life, the face of a thinker of lofty thoughts, 
of one who had sought and found purity in contemplation. 
It was the face of one selected by mysterious forces to mas- 
ter and to propound some high esoteric philosophy, to answer 
some cosmic riddle. Purity and serenity were the founda- 
tion notes of it. So might have looked Gautama or Mani 
or one of ancient Egypt who had mastered the mysteries of 
life and death and dwelt in thought with Osiris and Isis 
and Horus. 

The colonel withdrew a step. 

“Sister,” he asked, “what manner of man was this 
before 4? 

“That, sir, is unknown to me,”’ she said in a whisper. 

‘“When’’—the colonel hesitated—‘‘when he has healed, 
when Nature has completed my feeble efforts, see that he 
is brought to me.” 

“T understand,” said the sister. 

In good time this man with the new face walked the 
graveled courtyard with the other convalescents; but he 
was not one of them, for the countenance he wore set him 
apart; they withdrew from him and whispered, peasants 
that they were, and exhibited a curious fear. The processes 
of the colonel’s miracle were being erased rapidly from his 
face by healing, so that it was smooth, oval, and of an ar- 
resting pallor. The Italian sun was without power to turn 
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it to bronze. This trans- 
parent ivory only made 
more perfect the modeling 
of the features, which the 
man himself scrutinized 
daily in his mirror. He 
scrutinized -his features 
and stroyve’to visualize the 
face which had once iden- 
tified /im, and he knew— 
knew that no living being 
could look upon him and 
say, ‘‘Thismanisthat man.” 
At this-certainty he did not 
smile with satisfaction or 
frown with disappointment. 
Indeed, no emotion showed 
upon his face, no thought of 
his mind wrought a change 
of feature. Whatever he 
might have known _inter- 
nally of agony or of joy, of 
love or hatred, of fear or 
hope, his face remained the 
same, lofty, detached, se- 
rene. For though the colo- 
nel was able to give form, he 
had not been supreme to give 
life. One thing he could not 
restore, and that was play 
of feature. He could create 
a face, but forever it must 
remain a face of one expres- 
sion, unchangeable, invari- 
able, still. 

Upon the day of his dis- 
charge Colonel Perna sent 
for him, and standing over 
the man regarded him with 
a feeling of unease. 

“My man,” he said, “I 
have your name from the 
records. You are of the 
Sixth Battery of Mountain 
Artillery.” 

“Yes, excellency.” 

“By your tongue you are 
of Naples.”’ 

“Yes, excellency.”’ 

“Before the war you 
were—what?”’ 

“A man, excellency; only 


aman.” 
“Ah!’? The colonel 
frowned. ‘‘God has made 


me his instrument to give 
you a new face. My ease 
would be greater did I know 
what manner of man wears 
that face. It is such a face, my man, as it may be a great 
good for the world to have loosed upon it—or a great evil.”’ 

“Tt contents me, excellency.”’ 

“How shall you make use of it?” 

““As other men make use of their faces, excellency.” 

“No, my man, because the faces of other men are such 
as their lives and their thoughts and their actions have 
made them. Each face tells its story, my man, gives its 
assurance or its warning. But your face is not your face— 
it is a mask of flesh. It betrays nothing. Because it is 
what it is, it may mislead.”’ 

“That, excellency, is not my doing.” 

““No, and therefore I am troubled. I would know if you 
are a man whose self entitles him to wear such a face.”’ 

“Nothing, excellency, save my conduct can answer 
that.” 

“True, true. . . You are dismissed.” 

On that day the man was discharged from the Hospital 
for Monsters, no longer a monster, carrying out into the 
world a face which was not his face. He vanished into the 
mass of that great city which had known its Ahenobarbus 
and its Marcus Antoninus; its Maximianus, the swineherd 
emperor, and its Saint Peter; its gods of Olympus and its 
God of Nazareth. He vanished. 


I 


HE old lady stared down into the bowl of blackness 

where the village lived. It was a lake, to her fancy, for 
she was an imaginative old lady, and waves of darkness 
rolled in lazily and broke at her feet; it was a darkness 
with substance and movement, and it seemed to breathe. 
Out toward the middle where the lake was deepest—she 
was given to homely similes—it breathed like a pot of 
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Said in a Whisper. “‘There!’’ 


corn-meal porridge. She could see great bubbles arise, 
slowly, deliberately, and burst, leaving craters which filled 
lazily. Oh, her nighteap—not a fancy affair of lace and 
chiffon, but substantial and of linen, down over the ears 
and tied under the chin—covered an imagination which 
seventy years of experience had supplied with marvelous 
raw material. 

She knew all about nights. She had married a husband, 
mothered a son, married off a son, and welcomed a grand- 
daughter, so she would know all about nights. Sleepless 
nights! Nights of anxiety, nights of disillusion, nights of 
hope, nights of disappointment, nights of waiting! She 
knew all the sounds that ought to belong to nights, and 
the length of night, and the varying shades of the con- 
sistency of it. She was a connoisseur of nights. Sleepless 
nights of waiting for her menfolks to come, or for her men- 
folks to do—for them to succeed or for them to fail! The 
woman of seventy who does not know all about nights has 
not been a woman complete, ornamented and made whole 
by love and by grief. 

She knew the sounds that belonged to night, and that 
was why she stood now in her nightcap looking down into 
the mountain cup brimming with its fluid blackness, and 
with the village settled at the bottom like tea grounds— 
because she had heard a sound that did not belong to the 
night, a sound that had no right in the night, and that had 
disturbed her ear by its irrelevance. 

Nothing but silence and impenetrability! Then there 
moved on the air a stealthiness, slithering, creeping, light 
touches as of a hand fumbling door or window. The old 
lady reached behind her to lift something from a chair, and, 
leaning forward, dropped it from both hands. From the 
brick walk beneath resulted a startling clash, and then, as 
the old lady worked her arm up and down, a clanging and 
jangling as of a number of tin cans tied to a frightened 
mongrel’s tail. It was not the sort of sound the most 
phlegmatic night prowler would have prepared himself to 
hear, for there was something humorous and jeering about 
it as it continued for half a minute. Then it ceased, and 
only light intermittent jangles occurred as the old lady 
drew up her line and lifted over the sill an assortment of 
kitchen ware. She chuckled. 


“T cale’late we won’t be murdered in our beds this 
night,” she said, and forthwith retired to the comfort of her 
feather tick—the one possession from which nothing but 
the final summons could part her. Presently the listening 
room was soothed as to its startled nerves by gentle nasal 
quavers such as any gentlewoman might offer as an earnest 
of untroubled sleep. 

In such manner, utilizing an invention of her own, did 
Mrs. Malachi Newton maintain the sanctity of her dwell- 
ing—or, more accurately, of her granddaughter’s dwell- 
ing—against whoever or whatever was abroad in the night. 

As had been her custom these fifty years, Grandma 
Newton was up and doing before the cow was milked. 
She aired her bed, went to the window and looked down 
again upon the bowl of a valley which tipped up on all 
sides with the evident intention of keeping the village of 
Westminster from running out of it, and considered how 
reassuring was the daylight. There was no lake of ink now 
with waves breaking at her feet, or distant lazy bubbles 
breaking its surface. On the contrary, it glowed. It was 
as if a dam had burst, inundating the nestling place with 
radiance—a freshet of sunlight out of the east. White 
houses extraordinarily neat and clean. They straggled 
about aimlessly like Holsteins pasturing in a meadow. 
White churches with twinkling spires. Gracious mountain 
slopes foaming with green. The span of the bridge, and off 
to the right of it a long, squat ugliness crawling down the 
river bank. This was the Red Mill.. One could not be ap- 
prehensive and look at all that. The subject of the paint- 
ing framed by Mrs. Newton’s window was Contentment. 
Nothing could happen there that had not been accustomed 
to happen; such a scene would tolerate no innovation. 

Grandma Newton, having arranged the mass of her 
white hair, gathered softly her lethal tinware and bore it 
surreptitiously to the kitchen. Then she aroused the hired 
girl, whose name was Huldy, and breakfast commenced to 
have itself prepared. Not until then did grandma climb 
the broad staircase from the great entrance hall to intro- 
duce her granddaughter to a new day. 

Faith Newton awoke resentfully; she had awakened 
resentfully on a number of hundreds of past mornings— 
ever since, in fact, the splendid mansion on the lip of the 


valley had ceased to teem with servants an 
guests. Marks of it showed faintly now at th 
mouth which it was a sin so to blemish, an 
peculiar, almost startling liquid blackness. — 
bed, served on one of those short-legged tra: 
well remembered, but only remembered. 
and a runabout! She looked in her mirror, 
tory of her stock. It was fresh and, properly 
find the right sort of purchaser—one who 
breakfast trays and saddle horses and runa 
She was twenty, and all her toys had 
away from her when she was eighteen—an 
philosophy or sure in its judgment of valu 
of resentment! She felt resentment against A 
ton, her father, who had built this ostentati 
an ostentatious fortune. Against Carl Philli 
a bitter, burning hatred. Phillips, it is 
served the hatred. But Amassa was deat 
reach of her reproaches; Carl Phillips had e 
and was in an unreachable somewhere in the 
his booty. Faith completed the | 
slender, lovely figure and went down to bre: 
Grandma Newton made no mention of #1 
had heard in the night, or of the sounds she h 
preceding nights, but stepped directly into th 
where it had been left off at the last sitting. 
“T’m goin’ to do it,’ she said. cai 
“It’s nonsense, and I won’t be laughed 
Grandma’s pert cameo face was determi 
“It’s all we got—the Red Mill and eight thoumtt 
lars. We can’t set and live up the money.” | 
“The idea!”’ said Faith. e 
“The’s money-makin’ in the Newton blood.” — 
“Money-losing,”’ said Faith. ; 
“T cale’late to be as capable as any man = 


+2 


grandma said, clipping her words as was her way # 
be you. You’re a Newton, spite of falderals. 
take in summer boarders?” . 
“T’'ll starve first.” | 
“Mebby. Pride works cur’ous wonders. But y! 
set down. I’m your guardeen, when it comes to #4 
my mind’s made up.” ° 


oishan’t! I won’t be made to look like a fool— 
gy chances!”’ 

chances?”’ grandma asked grimly. Then, “‘Um— 
nies in a marryin’ frame of mind ain’t plentiful in 
mj ter, seems as though. . You kin like it or 
jt The minute this white elephant of a house is rid 
n goin’ down to the Red Mill to see what’s there 
sh}, ain’t.”’ She snapped her small head from right 
“T’m as capable to make wooden spoons and 
- lds and potato mashers and drumsticks as any- 


” 


raima Newton, it’s second childhood, nothing 


ely,” said grandma; “but if ’tis I’m consid’able of 
ous child.” 

| | ashamed to show my face.” 

it ou a veil then,” grandma said; and rising from 
bl commenced to harry the hired girl as competency 
iys harry lumpishness. 

niia Newton was forever in flight before the minute 
_edlock which, so far, had never overtaken her. 
atly, at nine o’clock she completed all her will 
nded should be done before 9:30, and she was 
ke a fresh start in life. She took the plunge in a 
and a black Venetian shawl, holding in her hand 
faened to a block of wood with binder twine. This 
) ilock the padlock which had kept secure the door 
d Mill for a matter of years. She stepped off 
yn the driveway and between the pillars of cob- 
n¢ gathered from the surrounding farm, but here 
uii and peered sharply downward as a wren might 
t | unexpected bug. 


ing man who sat slouched with his back taking 
‘om the right-hand pillar became aware of her 
bled to his feet, lifting something that must have 
t, because he wore it on his head. 

morning, ma’am,”’ he said. 

you snoopin’ around here last night?” she asked 


‘Now How Ever,’’ Grandma Said to Herself, ‘‘be I asGoin’ to Git Him Into Bed? 


. = 


“Be you keepin’ a watch on this house?’’ 

“cc No’m.” 

“What be you doin’ then?” 

“T am trying,” he said, “to convince myself that this 
scene’’—he waved his hand—‘‘is practical rather than 
beautiful.” 

“It’s a sightly spot,” said Grandma Newton. “Now’— 
she fixed him with her bright eyes—‘‘I want you should 
give an account of yourself—and mind, no finninglin’.” 

“Has someone been prowling around?” he asked with 
interest. 

The’ has.”’ 

“And watching the house?’ 

“T hain’t seen anybody, but I felt eyes,” she said. 

“Why should anybody do that?”’ 

“Y’d admire to know,” she said thoughtfully. “But you 
hain’t givin’ no account of you.” 

“T’m a young man,” he said, “‘in search of a destination.” 

She considered this answer. 

“That don’t make sense,”’ 
kind of a destination?” 

“One that will let me settle in it. The end of the road, 
you know—a combination of a place to be and a thing 
to do.”’ 

“You talk words clear enough, but the sense of them is 
dim,’’ said grandma. ‘“‘ What’s your business?”’ 

“TI was raised,’’ said the young man, “‘a poet.’ 

“Um—that accounts forit. You’re just out moonin’-like. 
I’ve heard poets was vague and not so very knowin’ about 
practical things.” 

“That’s the trouble,” the young man said. ‘It’s why 
I was, as the storybooks call it, disinherited.”’ 

“Folks cast you off, eh? Couldn’t abide a son fiddlin’ 
with rimes?”’ 

“On the contrary, they couldn’t abide a son who rimed 
‘drove’ with ‘love.’ I disappointed my parents and broke 
their hearts because I was efficient and practical and mixed 
metaphors and had ideas instead of ideals.” 

“The sun,” said grandma speculatively, ‘‘hain’t so very 
hot this mornin’, but it was yestiddy.”’ 

“Probably it does sound absurd; but, you see, I was 
brought up with it, and it seems quite normal. My father 
is a composer of music—not tunes, mind you—and my 
mother is a sculptor. She doesn’t chisel out statues that 
look like people or animals or anything, but shapes that 
stand for emotions—er—like an exclamation point stands 
for an exclamation, if you follow me. She cut out stone 


she said presently. ‘‘ What 
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things that stood for rage and jealousy and affection and 
love and all that, and then the shades of them—like, for 
instance, the Hatred of a Young Boy for a Poisonous 
Snake. That was the name of one of her pieces.” 

“Ane the’ wan’t no boy and no snake?” 

“No, just a kind of a shape in marble that stood for 
how he felt.” 

“And did it?” 

“A great many people said so,’’ he answered with proper 
caution, “though father confused that one with a Maiden 
Awakening to Love on a March Morning, and there was 
a rather dreadful time in the studio. He was showing them 
to a visitor.” 

“T’ve heard about sich doin’s. So that’s how you was 
raised. Brought up to write poems. Ever write any?” 

“T was rather good at limericks,’’ he admitted modestly, 
“and once when I had a fever I wrote down something 
that raised hopes for me. I remember it. It went like this: 
‘It is. Yes. Not until. A hat. A black hat. Hat on. 
Hat off. Never, never, never. Bilge a 

Grandma interrupted. 

“That'll do, young man.”’ 

He paused awkwardly and rather pathetically. 

“T couldn’t get it through my head,” he said. “I tried; 
but I just couldn’t see; and I couldn’t even write ordinary 
poetry with rhythm to it and rimes at the ends of the lines. 
I was terribly ashamed when I wasa kid. It wouldn’t have 
been so bad if I’d just been dumb; but I was practical, and 
couldn’t help doing things that—ah—made money. I used 
to sneak around and do it—like a small boy smoking 
cigarettes, you know. But I always got caught.”’ It was 
obvious to grandma that he was sincere and regretful and 
rather bewildered. “‘And so,’’ he went on; ‘‘they stood the 
disgrace of it as long as they could—and sent me away.” 

“Tt beats all,” grandma said, ‘‘how many different kinds 
of things the’ is in the world.” 

“Yes,” he said; ‘‘and so I’m looking for a place where I 
can be practical and efficient and make money—and not 
be called an atavism.” 

“How do you know you can make money?” 

“T always have—I can’t help it. My mind works that 
way. Like this: They gave me three hundred dollars when 
they—asked me to go some place else, and the first city 
I got to I made some more. It’s a habit,” he said gravely, 
““like—er—drink. In this town they were opening up a 
subdivision—some real-estate people—and it was right on 
my way. I stopped and looked around, and then I bought 
twelve cornerlots. Anybody could 
see they were bargains. Paid 

(Continued on Page 58) 


And We Don’t Want No Gossipin’ Doctor Neither’’ 
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servatism in the present campaign is doubly 

represented in the persons of President Cool- 
idge, the Republican candidate, and Mr. John 
W. Davis, the Democratic candidate, and that the radical- 
ism of it is typified by the candidacy of Senator La 
Follette. Mr. Coolidge is a conservative. So is Mr. Davis. 
And Senator La Follette is a radical and entitled to that 
distinction in the full political application of the term. 
However, when we come to analyze the beginnings of the 
campaign, and the political motives and causes behind the 
candidacy of each, we find that the differentiations are 
wider than superficially appears. 

The real appeal of these men to the voters of the United 
States lies in an understanding of what they are trying to 
do. Of course, all three are trying to be elected, but back 
of that is a why that is interesting and important. It was 
plainly enough shown at the Cleveland convention that 
nominated Mr. Coolidge that he has it in mind to attempt 
a liberalization of the Republican Party, a liberalization 
that shall bring about a reorganization of that party and 
the identification with it of policies more in keeping with 
the spirit of the times. 

President Coolidge found the Republican Party, when 
he became its titular leader, more of a historical remnant 
than a going concern. He was exactly in the position of a 
man who has taken over a business organization that 
formerly did a big trade and had a fair repute, but had 
fallen into obsolete methods, had too large a stock of old 
and useless goods, an inefficient and not wholly honest 
personnel, a lot of old retainers whose usefulness was past, 
and was living too much on the glories of the past. 

What happened at the Cleveland convention was evi- 
dence of the determination of the President to install new 
men and, so far as possible, to get new machinery. He took 
stock at the Cleveland convention, just as a man taking 
over a business takes stock, and he tried, so far as he was 
able, to write off the liabilities and to gather and conserve 
the assets. That policy accounts for many things that hap- 
pened at that Cleveland convention, widely commented on 
at the time. Naturally, as the President was in charge of 
this institution, and the head of it, and as he had his plans 
well in mind, he took no chances of being superseded in the 
control and saw to it efficiently that he remained as 
titular head. That was sense. 

He ran his convention himself, took the nomination and 
got his work of reorganization under way after a fashion. 
The job was a difficult one. Nothing is so traditional as 
politics. Nothing is so precedented as political practice. 
Having thus shown his intention, he went into the cam- 
paign with the intention of establishing himself firmly in 
his position at the election, if possible, and with the idea of 
making effective during his four years of office the changes 
and reforms that he indicated at his convention. 


G servation inthe it would seem that the con- 


The Position of Mr. Davis 


HAT the President has in mind is not the radicaliza- 
tion of the Republican Party or of the country, but the 
liberalization of the Republican Party—a liberalization that 
will put that party in accord with the spirit and the tend- 
encies of our times, but that will never disregard the funda- 
mental principles on which this country was built. His idea 
is to hold inviolate the basic things, to conserve the consti- 
tutional guaranties, but to bring the Republican Party up 
to the moment as the medium for the political accomplish- 
ment of these policies. He realizes, as was plainly shown at 
Cleveland, and has been indicated since, that the Repub- 
jican Party needs pruning, reorganization, new adminis- 
trators, new policies and new blood. He realizes also that 
these changes must come somewhat slowly; and, most of 
all, he undoubtedly realizes that unless these changes do 
come the Republican Party will become merely a figure in 
history, along with the Whigs, the Federalists and the rest. 
A conservatism that is Tory will not attract any save a 
limited class; but a conservatism that is sanely and ade- 
quately consonant with the end of the first quarter of the 
twentieth century instead of merely reminiscent of the 
latter half of the nineteenth century is a logical and a rea- 
sonable political alignment for those of the voters of the 
United States who are not of the usual radical thought 
that panaceas for existing economic, governmental and 
social ills can be obtained by the legislative application of 
theories to the body politic. There will always be thou- 
sands of these in a nation with as many people in it as ours. 
They should have a party, but it should not be a camou- 
flaged party. It should be definitely and truly a radical 
party, and the probabilities are that one will come pres- 
ently. 
The position of Mr. Davis in this campaign was anoma- 
lous at the start and increased in irregularity as the cam- 
paign progressed until, at the end, we find him almost 
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outdoing La Follette in his demands for the change of 
existing conditions. Mr. Davis, a brilliant orator and an 
able lawyer, is essentially a conservative, if political 
history, environment and lifelong association count for 
anything. He was nominated, after an unprecedented con- 
vention struggle, by a party that was so disorganized and 
demoralized that he was seized upon as the respectable 
medium for termination of the bedlam prevailing in Mad- 
ison Square Garden. There had been no intention of 
nominating Davis in the minds of 8 per cent of the dele- 
gates to that convention when they began their sessions; 
but as it became necessary to nominate somebody after all 
those days and nights of fruitless struggle, they took him, 
and he took them. 

Handicapped with this start, Mr. Davis made as vigor- 
ous a campaign as he was able, and departed farther and 
farther from his inherent conservatism as election day 
approached. He was respectfully received everywhere, but 
he never did succeed in divesting himself of the conserva- 
tive brand, even if that desire was more than a political 
expedient with him. Before the first of September it was 
apparent that the real fight in this campaign was between 
President Coolidge and Senator La Follette, with Mr. 
Davis holding his votes from the solid South and hoping 
to be the residuary legatee in various states where La 
Follette might cut down the Coolidge vote. 


A Practical Test of Strength 


HATEVER his fate may be—and his chances will be 

discussed in this article—it is probable that if the 
Democratic Party lives he will be the last conservative 
nominated by that organization. The future of the 
Democracy, in the event of the defeat of Davis, probably 
lies in radicalism. It must compete with La Follette. 
Four years from now the Democrats may pose as the radi- 
cal party of America, and, subject to the ministrations of 
La Follette and his followers, will try to work out a new 
destiny along those lines. 

Personally, Mr. Davis is an irreproachable candidate. 
Politically, he is a last chance. The Democrats are mak- 
ing a final conservative try with him. 

Although, as the campaign progressed, the La Follette 
supporters put out claims of the senator’s election, it is not 
likely that La Follette himself ever had a real conviction 
that he could be elected. There is no doubt that, along in 
the first two weeks of September, there were evidences of 
La Follette strength that might have set even so experi- 
enced a politician to dreaming dreams; but, whether or 
not, the real objective of La Follette was not the White 
House when he began his campaign, and was the forma- 
tion of a new party. 

La Follette’s plan was to go before the people with a 
platform advocating sufficient radicalisms to hold the 
avowed radicals, but without enough radicalisms~ to 
frighten away the timid among the discontented and the 
panacea seekers. In reality what La Follette had in mind 
was to make a test vote, with himself and his discreetly 
modified theories as the test, and, after tabulating results, 
determine whether it is worth while to try for the organiza- 
tion of a new party in this country—a new party that shall 
express as an organization what La Follette expresses as 
an individual. Incidentally, of course, he figured on main- 
taining his strangle hold on Congress by the election of 
enough followers in the House to give him the balance of 
power there, and by such solidifying of his lines in the 
Senate as he could bring about. 

Starting with his Socialist vote, he is seeking for as many 
votes additional as he can collect. It is not yet apparent 
how many votes he thinks will justify his summoning his 
friends along next January or February for the purpose of 
formally organizing his apparent strength. Perhaps he 
will think three or four million enough. Perhaps he will 
want seven or eight. It may be that whatever he gets will 
be enough, and it must never be forgotten that he has the 
support of the Socialists this time and that they cast about 
a million votes—919,799 to be exact—in 1920. He should 
get that many as his nucleus, at any rate, and he will get 
a lot more. 

La Follette realizes, no doubt, that his natural point of 
attack this year is the Democratic Party. What he wants 
to do is to disrupt the Democrats and make apparent that 
the day of that party as an active political force is ended. 
With the Republican Party the normally conservative 
party, and the Democratic Party the opportunist party it 
has been ever since it nominated Bryan for the first time 
in 1896, La Follette has in the Democrats an organization 
that is everywhere, outside the South, a rather poor thing 


as political parties go, and if he can, for |, 
get a greater popular vote than Davis, nj 
of how many electoral votes he can get, La 
will be in a position to say to the once-ag;| 
pated Democracy that they can find peace and) 
coherency under his banner. a | 
The Democrats had no place to go after th» 
strophic defeat in 1920. There was no La Follet | 
field, with a few, or many, million votes behind} 
invite them to join with him. All the Democrats } 
was to nurse their wounds, bewail their fate and gh 
gether their fragments for such a showing as thi) 
make in 1924. If, say, they run third this year in ; 
ular vote, or third north of the Mason and Dixon's} 
La Follette gets more votes than Davis does oj 
Davis’ hidebound territory—if that should hapr), 
it will be up to the Democrats to take stock and diy 
where they are going in the future, or where the} 
As I have said, what they undoubtedly will do y 
forswear conservatism for all time to come, and at 
not be difficult for them to do. The Democrats lye 
their flings at radicalism before now and undersn¢ 
processes of it. ‘ii 
To make this easier, there will be La Follette 
them to come on over and be radical with him, 
ingratiating millions of votes behind him, and the? 
of a new party as a repository for the remaind|o 
Democracy. a 
With odd obtuseness the Democrats have bee) 
into the hands of La Follette in this campaign by st 
his vote in various communities where they figre 
Follette would draw most of his strength from the 
licans. This rather desperate expedient originati 
conclusion, after the Democratic managers had | 
the field and after their candidate had made hisire 
nary appeals, that the chance of electing Mr. Day\w 
best a long chance, and that their strongest opy'ti 
for getting a presidency for the party was via e 
presidential route by the involved process of arllec 
without determination in the electoral college, a 
on the election of President in the House of Ree 
tives, and the election of a Vice President by the §| 
Vice President who would become President, Tiy 
have counted on the gratitude of La Follette r 
enhancement of his vote being shown by the votz d 
personally conducted senators for. their man pr 
President. : 
They may have overestimated the element of ati 
that abides in the radical bosom of La Follette. (e« 
main objectives is the destruction of the Demolhe 
or its demoralization, and it is just possible he willot 
perpetuate that party by giving it a Presiden i" 
delectable a shape as Brother Charley B 
sible. Indeed, those who know La Follette bes 
prefer Dawes in this contingency, provided La 
has his control of Congress well assured—Daw 
continuing Republican Party as a future oppone' 
than a continuing Republican Party for a time, a 
and a revived Democracy. a 


Hopes of a Split 


HERE is another angle to it also, a little le 
Mr. Davis. That is based on this hypoth 
states where La Follette is likely to do the mo 
Coolidge are the West, in the Mississippi Valle’ 
to the Pacifie Coast. By doing all they can for 
in these states the Democrats figure they 
giving themselves the chance to garner a f 
votes for Davis. A reasonable theory. If La] 
Coolidge split the Republican vote in a state w 
a fair supply of Democratic votes, and the lL 
stand steady by Davis, the chances are that Davy 
the electoral vote of that state. 
Wherefore there has been observed in some § 
the country a tender regard for La Follet 
Democrats. They have spoken no harsh W 
They have not criticized his platform. They 
him shove his petitions. In certain places tl 
supplied candidates for him. They have be 
either with or without the consent of Senat: 
himself. They consider La Follette as a sort 
Democratic candidate, and they have bee 
along. é 
The Republicans, on the other hand, after 
erystallized into a definite situation about Se 
discarded Davis from their calculations en 
ured him not as a real contender in the fight, | 
of spectator who had a right to a front seat 
his solid-South support. They were early 
Davis would not seriously interfere with Coolid 
of the states where Coolidge had a chance for thei 


q 


j, much to their dismay, they were later dissatis- 
the realization, hammered into them from many 
4d by many circumstances, that the man Coolidge 
to beat is La Follette. Not that La Follette can 
defeat Coolidge by getting more electoral votes 
lidge, but reports indicated that La Follette has a 
following that may prevent Coolidge from getting 
red two hundred and sixty-six electoral votes. 
jite idle to deny that all through this campaign 
been a wide and deep La Follette undercurrent 
ein various sections of the country, particularly 
ssissippi Valley, the Northwest and on the Pacific 
; is equally idle to assert that there is not a sub- 
upport for President Coolidge in this territory, 
here is. The problem has been, and will continue 
jl election day, to discover just what portion of 
Yollette undercurrent will develop into votes on 
lay, and whether those votes will be in sufficient 
4 and of wide enough distribution to defeat the 
, either by the direct method of splitting the 
‘un Party in these states and allowing Davis to 
re electoral votes, or by the indirect method of de- 
sg ll three of the candidates of a majority in the 
rf :ollege and throwing the election into the Congress. 


Early Indications 


R/sasons set forth in this article, the campaign, up 

sti helast few weeks ofit, was slow, stupid and almost 

ly ,rofessional. The various managers did manage 

sae some breath of life into it during October; but, 

: ; did not compare in intensity, in excitement or in 
* conviction with many previous presidential 
is. It all centered about the disaffection La 

ttivas able to engineer, and that disaffection, in 

: -eredin the masses of the people. There was very 

the usual prominent 

iblan shifting to Davis, 

th' prominent and lifelong 

od t turning to Coolidge. 

ej/ere not many of the 


ordinary political demonstrations as we have experienced 
them in the past. The Republicans fought La Follette, 
the Democrats fought the Republicans and aided La 
Follette, and La Follette took what was offered and fought 
everybody on both sides. 

The spectacular was largely lacking; also the obvious. 
The impressions gained by traveling about the country 
were contradictory. It was easy enough for a trained ob- 
server to come in and say and be convinced of it, that the 
country is satisfied with Coolidge and is determined to 
reélect him. It was just as easy and just as logical for the 
trained observer to conclude that there is a La Follette 
undercurrent that will wreak havoc on both Coolidge and 
Davis. It all depended on the interpretation placed on a 
few signs, a few symbols, and on such a translation of the 
distrust the people have for the existing parties into terms 
of direct action at the polls. 

Owing to editorial and mechanical exigencies I am writ- 
ing this article early in October, with the campaign some 
weeks yet to go, and shall state the concrete situation as 
it exists now, subject to whatever happens during the 
process of printing and publication of those statements. 

On October first, then, the indications are in favor of the 
election of President Coolidge. He is popular with the 
people. He has been favored in the agrarian states with 
good crops and with good prices. He is held to be an 
honest man, doing his duty as he sees it honestly and 
courageously. He is strong enough to maintain to himself 
a large proportion of the scattering strength of the Repub- 
lican Party and his organization has functioned expertly. 
In normal circumstances the Republican Party is the ma- 
jority party of this country. 

The President has gained popular approval by his 
insistent demand for the preservation of the fundamentals 
and by the fact that neither Davis nor La Follette 
offers anything that makes so forceful or so wide an 


All the Old Ghosts 
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appeal to the people. He is in the White House. The 
people know him and respect him. That is his strength. 

This attitude of the people toward the President is exact 
proof of the statement that the voters of this country, in 
this election, will vote for men and not for parties. There 
has been until this writing, and will be until election, a 
desperate effort to tie the numerous scandals of the Repub- 
lican Party to Coolidge, but the people do not look at him 
in the light either of a participant or a partisan in that re- 
gard. He is a Republican, of course, and the party to 
which he belongs was in power when these things hap- 
pened; but the people view him as Calvin Coolidge, the 
individual, reserved, cautious and safe. 

The people rather like his staying in Washington and 
attending to business. They applaud his attitude on the 
basic problems. They admire his calm and reasoned state- 
ments. They look on him as a man of common sense, safe 
and sane in his great position. He has a strong standing 
with the great mass of the voters because of these intrinsic 
qualities they see in him. The fellow who originated the 
slogan Keep Cool With Coolidge hit upon a line with a 
national appeal. 


All the Tricks of the Trade 


HE fact that Senator La Follette has for many years 

been a radical crusader has withheld from wide consider- 
ation the further fact that Senator La Follette is an old, 
experienced and capable politician. He is just that. There 
are no tricks of the politician’s trade that La Follette does 
not know and no tricks of that trade that he does not prac- 
tice. 

He is no visionary putting forth his.theories and ex- 
pecting some miracle to establish them. He may be 
altruistically hypothetical in his demands and his measures 
for reform, but he is intensely practical in the getting of 

his advantages and the seeking for them. 
He is an idealist who works with political 
machinery and organization instead of de- 
pending on the ultimate triumph of the 
good, the beautiful and the true. 
(Continued on Page 153) 
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the pond which lies about a mile 

north of Fraternity village there 
is a tract of some fifteen acres on which 
still stand a considerable number of 
first-growth pine trees of noble girth 
and stature. When you have fished 
in the upper reaches of the pond till 
dusk, and come homeward in canoe or 
boat, the lofty tops of these trees serve 
as a navigation mark silhouetted 
against the evening skies to show you 
the way to your landing place at their 
feet. All these hills and valleys were 
lumbered over years ago; but this 
tract, and another above the Ruffing- 
ham Meadow, escaped the ax and saw. 

The number of these great trees is 
constantly decreasing. There are now- 
adays about a hundred and fifty of 
them, scattered more or less evenly 
over the fifteen acres. In 1870 there 
were more than two hundred. Chet 
McAusland, who is past sixty years 
old, remembers that when he was a 
boy these trees seemed as tall and as 
big as they are now; it is probable 
that a hundred years ago they had 
their full stature. One, that was torn 
to death by a raging gale of wind in 
1916, counted better than four hun- 
dred rings in a saw mark across its 
butt. Men like Chet have a very 
definite affection for these trees; about 
them, as about the pond itself, the 
first history of the town was written. 
The first white man buried hereabouts 
lies on Wood Island, halfway up the 
pond; the second, aman named Van 
Warner, was buried near the spring 
which except in the driest summers 
offers cool water to those who come to 
see the pines themselves. 

There are a score of ancient tales 
about things which happened here or 
close by. Van Warner’s cabin of logs 
was the third house built in the town. 
An Indian, fallen from his birch-bark 
canoe, became entangled in the stems 
of grasses which grow in the shoal 
water offshore and was drowned, the 
tough grass cutting his limbs till they 
bled. The last bear killed in the town 
was killed here. Van Warner’s grand- 
son, passing this way in the deeps of 
winter, saw recurrent puffs of vapor rising from a stained 
hole in the snow that was banked over the roots of a fallen 
tree; and he and his father dug the bear out of its winter 
nest and killed it with an old musket heavily charged with 
slugs and pebbles and rusty nails. The largest pickerel ever 
taken in the pond was caught in the edge of the grasses 
just off the landing. In 1863 a man named Webb Early 
felled three of the great pines and was caught under the 
third and crushed to death. The forest fire of 1874, which 
began near the upper end of the pond and swept down 
toward the village, was stopped by the united efforts of the 
able-bodied men of the town just before it reached the 
pines. When the first road was cut through from Fra- 
ternity to North Fraternity it ran this way; and Van 
Warner’s son built a house beside the road, a quarter mile 
from the pond. But the house burned many years ago; 
the old cellar hole surrounded by apple trees alone marks 
the spot today; and the road is for most of its length 
fallen into disuse and grown up in alder and popple. Now 
there are no farms that way; there are only two or three 
camps or cottages occupied for week-ends in the summer by 
fishermen. There is such a camp beside the landing in the 
shade of the pines themselves. 

This land was held by Warners until the early 90’s. 
Then two men from East Harbor bought the tract and 
built a cottage there beside the pond, where old Van 
Warner’s log cabin once stood. Dale Warner was a boy at 
the time of the sale; but even then he was miserable be- 
cause his father sold these pines. The great trees had al- 
ways an abiding charm for him. He liked to be among 
them; liked to lie on his back at the foot of one of them 
and look up through the branches to the blue of the sky, 
his eyes half shut, his thoughts dreamy. He flew into such 
a passion of protest when his father announced his purpose 
to sell the dozen or fifteen acres on which the trees stood 
that the elder Warner, to ease his own tormenting con- 
science, thrashed the boy into acquiescence. Dale was 
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Dale Felt His Ears Bura. 
Was No Spinster From Choice 


silenced by his punishment; but he was not convinced, 
and he avowed to himself that when he was become a man 
he would buy back the tract and keep the trees inviolate 
forever. He knew each one; he could almost have identi- 
fied each tree in the blackest night by the irregularities of 
its bark under his caressing hands. When, at rare inter- 
vals, one of them succumbed to the encroachments of age 
or to the accidents of the weather, he grieved as though he 
had lost a personal friend. Even after his father sold them, 
he still thought of the pines as a part of his possessions; 
he meant so surely to buy them back again some day. But 
they were in no immediate peril. Lumbering in the region 
had practically ceased. There was, roughly speaking, no 
more lumber to be cut. The forests had been ravaged; and 
the farms which had replaced them were only beginning to 
decay and fall into abandonment. Across the meadows 
sapling growths of birch were stealing here and there; but 
the town was still a farming community, with cleared land 
everywhere. There was nothing to tempt the ax or the 
sawmill; and the men who had bought the pines held for 
them an affection which was almost equal to Dale’s. 

Dale came to like these men, Will Dent and Charlie 
Broad. Broad was the older of the two; but they were 
cronies, and they used to come to fish for white perch, 
scorning the bass and pickerel; and in the evening they 
would sit upon the porch or on the shore, slapping at 
mosquitoes, smoking their humming pipes, telling and re- 
telling old tales or new ones. Dale liked to join them at 
such times; they permitted him to go fishing with them, 
and he rowed the boat to the chosen anchorage, and shared 
the delirious exhilaration which possessed the older men 
when perch were biting. As he grew older they trusted 
him to let them know when the fishing signs were right. 
Again and again he sent word to East Harbor: ‘Perch are 
biting.”” And the message never failed to bring them 
within a matter of hours, jogging out the ten miles or so 
behind Will’s old horse, arriving sometimes late at night or 
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the fishing fever. He shar 
scorn of the bass, agreed with). 
putting the white-fleshed per; al 
all other fishes. When the, 
home with three or four SCOr of 
in the bottom of the boat hij 
clean the perch and either a 
eat supper with the two men) 
home a dozen or so to his fath| 

Dale’s mother died in 1897, 
no brothers or sisters, so the} 
after he and his father lived jj 
the disorderly fashion into a 
fall under such circumstance] 
house was on the road towarch 
lage, half a mile nearer the ville 
the old Warner place which hay 
years before. Their farm inch 
meadow lands running dowr'y 
outlet of the pond; includeda), 
of the ridge beyond the Toaty 
there were apple trees and a sh 
growth of birch and beech and; 
maple to supply them with : 
for the winter. Dale’s fatr 
never been particularly succes| 
farmer. He was chronically ing 
money; and again and agaire 
parcels of land to meet this 7 
was on one such occasion ‘it 
pines were sold; but the og 
seemed always thereafter to }] 
he had in some fashion betrie 
great trees, so that he avoild 
tract on which they stood al 
there only when occasion cp 
it. He tilled his farm in me 
more desultory fashion, conte i 
later years if it supplied him tl 
necessities of life. 

The contagion of his indole 
fected Dale. The boy still | 
himself with his boyhood d 
some day buying back the pis; 
the accomplishment of this din 
far in the future, vague andin 
stantial. Dale’s father die/a 
1905, a dozen years after he ld 
pines. Dale was at that timil 
twenty years old, a tall, story 
enough. His father’s sister m 
keep house for him and lived ti) 
more, while Dale went throug] 
chanical routine of the year, i 
his garden in the spring, making hay in the appoirid 
son, picking a few apples in the fall. There was not 
reproach him with wasted opportunities; lassitudela 
rule of life among his neighbors. They were likw 
housewives, doing each day the tasks which had to | 
planning no further ahead than was necessary tot 
stow wood, to fill the mow with hay and the cel’ 
potatoes and salt pork, in preparation for the app 
winter. Dale had few interests in life. He liked tla 
gun and try for a partridge in the fall; he ocez ot 
tramped the brookside, fishing for trout. But thee 
pleasures he had were to fish for white perch wi 
Dent and Charlie Broad or to wander idly amig 
great pines which he had loved since he was old eri 
walk. 

These ancient trees acquired in his eyes a certai¥ 
ual significance. Old Van Warner, dwelling amor 
must have loved them well; his grandson saved thii 
the lumbermen, and that grandson was Dale’s granat 
Thus the trees were more to Dale than merely trees ! 
were in some sort a heritage; they were quite defité 
link between him and the past. He was one of the 
who like to live in the past; who find pleasure ins 
backward and tasting the lives of those who ha’! 
before. He knew every tradition of the countrys’ 
particularly those tales which dealt with happenin 
the lower end of the pond or among the pines the! 
The name of Webb Early, that man who had wilé 
steal some of the great trees and who had been ert 
death by one of them, was anathema to him. Webb! 
grandchildren still lived in the town, and Dale kn¢ t 
all, and avoided them religiously, feeling toward} 
distaste almost equal to the abhorrence in whi 2 
their grandfather. 

Dale was a solitary man; he had lived much a 
thoughts. He always blamed his father for sellé 
pines, so that there was never any intimate com! 


ather and son; and his aunt, who came to live 
{upon his father’s death, had an austere solemnity 
, disapproving of Dale’s indolent ways and care- 
js about the house. So for many years Dale had 
» tes except, in the summer, Will Dent and Charlie 
lis closest friends were for many years the pines. 
them not just so many board feet of lumber, but 
sy were to him very old and very wise men, who 
4 generations come and go, who had held their 
jjgainst the currents of life and who still lifted 
d noble heads against the sky. When after a 
jing he rowed down the pond at dusk and saw the 
f reir tops in silhouette, his heart warmed to them 
\ep and tender affection. This was for years the 
p)3ion in a lonely life. 
(y in early summer, having eaten for his midday 
doughnuts and a bit of cheese, and drunk a glass 
<\)ale went to the barn to clean out the tie-up. But 
t1100n was warm, and idleness welled up in him 
rilowed. He went out through the pasture lane, 
Jnself that he would go down to the lower meadow 
tie might judge whether the hay was ready to be 
B. as he followed the stone wall that bounded the 
ehe sight of some ripe berries on the other side 
him and he climbed the wall and moved here and 
i aphazard fashion, picking the berries and eating 


y long habit his steps tended more and more 
m the meadow and toward the wooded lands 
pines seemed to wait to welcome him. Will Dent 
these eight years, and Charlie Broad was an old 
o, and the perch were almost gone from the pond; 
112 had sold the camp three or four years before to 
‘ast Harbor man, and he in turn had sold again. 
oaige was in disorder, beginning to decay; the 
jis filled with leaves except when Dale himself 
d out and permitted the clear water to be seen. 

toyugh the two men who had loved the spot almost 
*}. s Dale himself no longer came there, Dale had no 
ul: sense of loss in their going. It had always been 
e¢which held him. As he approached their shades 
elt the quickening of his blood and the pleasant 
icon which he always had in their still company. 
2d a second wall and stopped to look up at the 
fem, which stood here on the border of the wood 
1s somewhat misshapen, its branches on one side 
d|other growth. Then he went on, picking his way 
+2 hardwood growth and the younger pines which 
if\.g their heads in brave emulation of the old trees. 
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Memories Ran Through Him. 


Halfway through the wood he turned aside to stop by 
one of the trees which had a hollow in its butt, in which a 
raccoon lived; and he noticed the droppings about the 
entrance to the hole there, and his nostrils caught the 
familiar odor of the place. But he lifted his eyes to 
the lower branches of the tree itself, thirty feet above the 
ground, and assured himself they were as vigorous as ever. 
There was still strength here; the mature strength of 
seasoned age. Barring accidents, this would be the next 
of the big trees to go; but it might well stand beyond his 
own span of life. It had always been as it was now; had 
already outlived others whose destruction he had seen and 
mourned. 

He passed the spot where one of these had stood. The 
jagged stub still lifted itself twenty feet in the air; the 
great trunk lay along the earth, half buried in drifted 
leaves, slowly yielding to the inevitable processes of decay. 
Dale took his knife and probed through the soft outer wood 
and found that inside there was still sound stuff. He had 
sometimes thought of seeking permission to cut up this 
trunk and have it milled into lumber for use about his 
home farm; but consideration for the tree as much as his 
own diffidence restrained him. The tree had a right, he 
thought, to rest here where it had lived so long; there was 
about its dignified surrender to the forces of destruction 
something grave and courteous and fine. 

The spring lay in his path; he came to it while the cot- 
tage by the shore was still hidden by the intervening 
growth. The surface of its waters was coated with fallen 
leaves, and he scooped them away, startling a small green 
frog which lived here. One of the flat stones which walled 
the barrel-like pool had fallen, and he replaced it. Then he 
sat for a few moments watching the frog, which had taken 
refuge in the silt on the bottom, its head thrust out of 
sight, its sprawling hind legs exposed. Through the clear 
water he could see fine grains of sand and pin gravel danc- 
ing in the light current that welled up through the bottom. 
He lay at length and dipped his face to drink, and then 
drew back again and watched till the need for air forced 
the frog to come slowly to the surface. Dale sat so still 
that the frog was not alarmed, but floated, eyes and 
nostrils exposed, arms and legs limp, watching him stead- 
ily. At his least movement it dived again and once more 
poked its head into the silt. There had been plenty of rain 
this summer; and Dale thought with satisfaction that the 
spring would not go dry as it did in more arid years. 

He went on to the cottage. The shutters were in place, 
the spot was deserted. Pine needles littered the porch; and 


From the Water There Seemed to Come the Voice of Old Charlie Broad, 
“‘Perch are Biting, Dale!”’ 
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a squirrel had torn a cone apart upon the front steps, to de- 
vour the seeds hidden within. A porcupine had gnawed at 
the end of a box, thrown aside by the kitchen door. The in- 
side of an empty corned-beef can, discarded there, had been 
licked clean by the tongue of some forager. A red squirrel, 
perhaps the same which had ravished the cone, chattered 
at him from a branch forty feet above his head. Between 
the cottage and the water there stood three of the great 
pines. Nowhere else were there three so close together. He 
lay down against the base of one of them, in a cradle hbe- 
tween two of the great roots, soft turf beneath him; and he 
folded his arms under his head and looked upward through 
half-closed eyes. He scrutinized lovingly every inch of the 
firm round trunk above him. Someone had driven a nail 
five or six feet from the ground; and he got up and twisted 
this nail out almost angrily, and flung it away from him be- 
fore he lay down again. Twenty feet higher he could see 
the broken stub where one of the lower branches had died 
and fallen. Lower still there were scars where other 
branches once had been; higher he could see that still 
others were dying from the trunk outward, the twigs near- 
est the tree bare of needles, only a fringe of green remaining 
at the outer end that caught the sun. But he knew that 
this death was really a part of the life of the tree; that the 
spreading branches which it at first put out to catch the 
sunshine became useless as higher branches grew, and were 
discarded as one discards the lower rungs of a ladder that is 
to be climbed but once. Three hundred years ago, he 
thought, this lower branch now dying must have been the 
topmost on the tree, brave in new greenery like the bride of 
some Oriental monarch, discarded now as that bride is dis- 
carded when a succession of others has usurped her place. 
Each year the great tree took to itself new wives; each 
year the old fell lower in its favor. They were not thrown 
aside; they simply became useless, and knowing their use- 
lessness, withered and died and fell humbly away. Dale 
was as inarticulate as most men; he thought many things 
which he could not put into words. The great trees always 
awakened in him a pleasant play of the imagination; and 
he was not ashamed to let his fancy run. He wondered now 
whether these lower branches of the tree resented their 
abandonment; the old scars, healed and covered years be- 
fore, assumed a wistful pathos in his eyes. 

Far above him a little breeze stirred and the needles 
brushed one against the other with a sound like whispering; 
and he wondered whether one tree could talk to another. 
These three pines were neighbors here; their branches in- 
tertwined. They must, he decided, find pleasure in this con- 
tact; must share 
the common sor- 
row when the 
feathery top of one 
of their brothers 
in the surrounding 
acres disappeared. 
The estate of the 
other trees, soli- 
tary and isolated, 
was inexpressibly 
lonely, he thought. 
These three, grow- 
ing old together, 
had the easier 
lot. The faintest 
whisper of wind 
enabled them to 
exchange low 
whispers and gen- 
tle caresses, bough 
rubbing bough. 
It was only when 
a stronger breeze 
blew that onemore 
distant from its 
fellows could hear 
their song. He 
liked to think that 
the trees looked 
forward to a day 
of more vigorous 
airs, so that they 
might, even from 
a distance, talk to- 
gether. He knew 
so well the sweet 
and singing note 
of their needles on 
such a day. 

Dale was in this 
hour so com- 
pletely at peace 
with the world 
that he did not 
for a long time 
perceive the fact 
that there was a 
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wrong Bat ain’t in the way, is he, Ed? You know 

I can chase him out in the hall if you say so. Sit down, 
Bat; rest your face. Ed, you got a pitcher-book for 
Bat? Look at that calendar over there, Bat. It’s got a 
pitcher on it. . Well, as I was telling you, Ed, it 
begun in Milwaukee. Bat was slumping—slumping bad. 
No kick. And us challengin’ any boy in the world at a 
hunert an’ fifteen pounds ringside bar none. 

Well, one night I see Bat down in the parlor, eyes open, 
mouth shut, a flower on his coat, and listening to the 
talking machine on the table play a platter of sobby 
violin stuff. : 

“‘What’s biting you, Bat,’ I said, “‘sick?”’ 

“Aw,” he said, ‘‘I’m listening to the music.” 

‘“What do you want to listen to music for?”’ I ast him. 

“‘ Aw,” Bat said, “it sounds purty.” 

That ought to have give me the hunch then and there, 
but no, I was too dumb. You wouldn’t think it, Ed, but 
I was too dumb. It didn’t even open my eyes when I 
noticed Bat allatime shutting himself up in his room by 
the hour together. 

“Bat, what you shutting yourself up in your room for?” 
I’d say. 

“‘ Aw,” he’d say, ‘‘I’m reading my book.” 

“‘What’s your book, Bat?” 

“‘ Aw,” he’d say, “‘it’s a magazine book.” 

And like a flathead I never suspected nothing, nor 
\ikewise when I see him wearing out the pen writing letters. 

I'd say, ‘‘Bat, what you doing?” 

“Aw,” he’d say, “I’m writing to my brother.” 

“Well, who was you writing to yesterday?” 

“Aw,” Bat’d say, “yesterday I was writing to my little 
cousin.” 

It wasn’t till practically three days later that I got the 
big idea. That was the night we fought Packy Percento, 
the Dancing Wop, a hunert an’ eighteen pounds three 
o’clock in the afternoon; in and out—one-two—allatime— 
bing-bing—uppercut him, boy—wham—wow, baby. 

“Bat,”’ I said after it was over, “‘what’s the matter of 
you? Why didn’t you get him in the seventh when you 
had him?” 

“Aw,” Bat said, “‘I didn’t wanta knock him out.”’ 

“Why didn’t you wanta knock him out, Bat?” 

“Aw,” Bat said, ‘‘I didn’t wanta knock him out because 
I felt sorry for him.” : 

He felt sorry for him, Ed; he felt sorry for him. 

“Well,” I says to myself, I says, ‘‘supp’n wrong. I 
better do a Burns.” 

So the next chance I got I sneaked into his room and 
begun looking for evidence. 


I: WAS Milwaukee the first time I noticed something 
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She Just Sat There Fingering the 
Clippings and Looking Across the 
Room at a Boket of Flowers 


The first thing I saw on the table was a book. 
Well, Ed, I’m that simple I hadn’t thought the 
boy was boobing me about his book. I’d just 
took for granted that Bat’s book was what he 
said—a magazine book—something fluffy with 
pitchers of actresses. Ed, do you know what Bat’s book 
was? A correspondence course in plumbing! 

Right then and there I knew the worst. Why, Ed, I’d 
trusted Battling Pal with almost everything except money, 
and here he was double-crossing me. Mechanical, just like 
a man doped, I opened his satchel, and in that satchel I 
found what I suspicioned I was gonna find. I’d allus knew 
that there’s nothing so treacherous as a bantam, but I’d 
never had it brought home to me before. And here we 
was practically matched with Blink Balou, the Fighting 
Frenchman, a hunert an’ sixteen pounds ringside. 

Well, I read ’em all over and when I finished I see there 
was just one way out: that was to do something and do 
it quick. 

“Bat,” I said the next morning, “pack up, because 
we're taking the first train to K.C.” 

Ed, you ought to have slanted the expression on Bat’s 
face. It showed me I hadn’t acted fifteen minutes too 
soon. 

1 
GUESS you know, Ed, how I feel about good women. 
I got a mother, Ed, and I never hear one of them 
mother songs without my eyes filling up. That’s the kind 
of a heart I got. 

There’s nothing better in the world than a good woman; 
but in her place, Ed, in her place. 

When I finished reading the letters Bat’s little girl had 
written him I knew right off Bat was getting ready to make 
the mistake of his life. I’m admittin’ there’s more’n one 
case where a boy has met the right little girl at the right 
time and where she’s helped him in his career. Take 
Monk McGee, the Gorilla Kid, a hunert an’ forty pounds 
and a fifth-rater up to the time he met the little girl in the 
Gay Widows Company. When that little girl gave Monk 
the gate, which she done a month later after Monk had 
broke himself buying her an automobile, Monk comes back 
into the ring like a tiger with a sore tooth and he’s been 
knocking ’em cold ever since. 

But Bat’s little girl wasn’t any Gay Widow chorene— 
not in the least. She lived out on the South Side and her 
name was Hazel Nelson. She worked in an insurance 
office but she was a home girl; you could tell that before 


you got to the middle of the first letter. “I 
baked some whole-wheat bread, the kind that 
much. . . . Isawan automobile truck stuck 
Oh, how sorry I felt for the chauffeur. . . . I 
movies last night, but the bull fight was so terr 
not sit it through.” That was the way the 
Ed. No wonder, after mushing around with a girl 
Bat felt sorry for Packy Percento. : 

But that wasn’t the worst. About the t 
said out and out she didn’t have no us 
thought they was brutal and no account. | 
become clear as mud what Bat’d done. 7 

Ed, Bat had been deceiving this little girl; 
stating frank and open we was ready to me 
the world at a hunert an’ fifteen pounds ring: 
he’d been passing himself off as a plumber. 

A box fighter calling himself a plumber! 4 
to make a man wonder what the world’ 
Ain’t it, Ed, ain’t it? 

But even that wasn’t the worst. After 
fifth letter I could see Bat was just stalling arou 
until he got a wad of money and then he 
marry the little girl, quit the game, and g 
plumbing trade where he started. a 

Well, I had to get on the job right off, and I 
All the way to Kansas City I kept slippin’ Bat lil? 

“T wunner where Spike McWade is,” I’d say. 

“Aw,” Bat’d say, “who’s Spike McWade?” 

“Who is he? Listen. Three years ago § 
practically at the top of the lightweight division. 
had that accident.”’ ead 

““Aw, what accident?” 

“He met a girl and she married him andn 
the ring, and where is he now?” : 

“Aw, where is he now?” i 

“Well,” I’d say, “I dunno where he is now, 
he ain’t fighting.” Ete 

“Aw,” Bat’d say, 
better.” — 

You can see, Ed, it was serious. ag 

Well, there ain’t much to say about our little 
K.C. The on’y good thing I know about the 
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y ‘st with red stripes, and I brought that back with 
Nit, eh? You’d be surprised if I was to tell you the 
ep f ladies that have give me compliments on ac- 
shis vest. 

ing around K.C. with Battling Pal was about as 
fi as sitting up with a sick race horse. When Bat 
t riting new letters he was reading old ones or 
njiis eyes for the mailman. And when he wasn’t 
t he was reading his book. I tried to get him 
st in a little game of African golf and I hauled him 
, ader the Lemon Tree, where there was a classy 
| chorenes. But Bat wouldn’t get interested in 
»g And instead of making his fight with Rough- 
\ Nutt, the Ottumwa Cyclone a hunert an’ seven- 
, ids at three o’clock, the way I told him—in and 
51 two—allatime—bing-bing—uppercut him, boy— 
ow, baby—Bat just fought hard enough so as 
.{; disqualified. And afterward, Ed, believe me or 
+) I bawled out the referee I couldn’t put my heart 


| med 


i 


be | 

|’ I says to myself that night, I says, “we'll go 
tc Milwaukee and beat this little girl in her own 
tin. We ain’t licked yet.”’ 


qr 


NS were shading our way. We hadn’t no sooner’n 
‘ck before we was signed up with Blink Balou, and 
niat a crack at Young Kid Angelo. So I saw I 
: (5 busy right off and pull my stuff on Bat’s little 
§ Saturday afternoon, Bat being hitched to a 
, | special sparring partners, I dressed all up and 
oi on the South Side. Understand, Ed, I wasn’t 
-{ show off none or bust the little girl’s heart with 
but I figgered that as long as she was going to 
hinews broke she might as well get the office from 
0} showing class. 

ley let me into the parlor and I set there looking 
iis. Pretty soon the little girl come in at about 
arin’ twenny pounds and just the way I’d sized her 
-looking, but with an apron on and her face all 
othe stove. Domestic-like. Soon as I saw her I 


Ijad a fight ahead if I was going to save Bat for 
re. 
téioon, Miss Nelson,” I said. “This is Special 
Tyzinski of the P.O.T.H.S.” 

h\'s the P.O.T.H.S.?” she ast, looking admiring at 
s| 


“Them initials,” I said, covering it up so she could get 
her mind off it, “stand for the Preservation of the Home 
Society. It’s our dooty to pertect young girls from 
parties who go around introducing themselves under false 
pretenses.”’ 

She got kind of white and sat down all of a sudden. 

“Mr. Bryzinski,’”’ she said, ‘I don’t understand what 
this has to do with me.”’ 

“You will in a minute,’ I told her. ‘Now lemme ask 
you a question. How long have you known this pug that 
calls himself Battling Pal?” 

She smoothed out her apron and looked down at it. 
You could see she was worried. ‘Mr. Bryzinski,’’ she 
said, “I don’t know anybody by that name. If you mean 
by a pug a pugilist—I never met any such person and I 
never will. I have too much self-respect.” 

“Just a minute,” I said. ‘At present you got a young 
man calling on you and writing you letters that just come 
back from Kansas City.” 

She looked up at me and said, but muffled, “‘I don’t see 
why it’s your business, but I’m keeping company with a 
young man by the name of James Quinn, a plumber that’s 
just come back from Kansas City, where he’s been buying 
supplies.” 

I give her a long silent laugh. ‘‘A plumber,’ I said. 
“Yes, that’s what he likes to call himself. But if he was a 
plumber once he ain’t a plumber now—not no more. For 
the last three years he’s been fighting in the ring under the 
name of Battling Pal meeting any boy in the world at a 
hunert an’ fifteen pounds ringside bar none.”’ 

“You’re just coming here to make trouble,” she said. 
“You know it’s not true.”’ 

“Oh, it ain’t, ain’t it?’’ Isaid. “‘Then how about these?”’ 
And I shoved her a handful of photograph clippings which 
give Bat with his regular name and his ring name both. 

I felt sorry for that little girl, Ed. I cert’ly felt sorry for 
her. You know that quiet kind; when they’re hit they’re 
hit. She just sat there fingering the clippings and looking 
across the room at a boket of flowers. 

“Well,” I said, getting up, “Special Agent Bryzinski has 
done his dooty and the society hopes you’ll do yours in 
this case where you been lied to under false pretenses.” 

“Oh, yes,”’ she said very quiet. Then she whispered, 
“But he told me he worked at the plumbing trade.” 

“Sure,” I said. ‘‘That’s what he tells all of ’em.”’ 

Then I walked out light as air because everything was 
fixed. Bat would get the gate; then he’d kick out like a 


sore-backed mule, same as Monk McGee; and then—in 
and out—one-two—allatime—bing-bing—uppercut him, 
boy—wham—wow, baby—you’re out— champion—seventy 
five per cent of the gate—wrap it up and take it away. 
I cert’ly felt good. 

That evening I offered to ride Bat to Racine where 
Young Kid Angelo was boxing a four-round exhibition, but 
Bat said no. So I left him alone, knowing he had his 
date, and waited around to see what would happen. 

Well, it happened, all right. Listen, Bat, sit 
quiet. Nobody’s talking to you. Go and look outta the 
winda and count all them chimneys or something. . . . 
Well, as I was telling you, Ed, it happened. About half- 
past nine Bat come back to the house like a shot and went 
up to his room. He dove out at ten and come dragging 
back at twelve. 

Afterward, at three o’clock in the morning when I woke 
up I could hear him walking up and down in his room and 
talking to the pitchers on the wall. 

“‘Good,”’ I says to myself, I says, ‘‘good. Monday 
when he starts in I’ll have to get out the ten-ounce gloves 
or he’ll hurt somebody sure.”’ 

I was waiting the next morning when Bat come down 
to breakfast. I didn’t know whether he’d smash the dishes 
or not, but if he did I was more’n willing to pay for ’em. 

The door opened and Bat come in. 

Ed, I took one look at his face and then I begun to have 
a sick feeling around the top of my stomach. Ever see a 
dog that’s had a can tied to his tail and been chased till 
he ain’t got a leg under him? Well, that was Bat. He 
wasn’t no challenge champion bantam; he was a candidate 
for the Old Men’s Home. 

“Bat,” I said, ‘‘take a look at the Sentinel. 
pitcher in the sporting section.”’ 

“‘Aw,”’ Bat said without turning his head, ‘“‘that’s all 
right. Lemme alone.” 

“Bat,’”’ I said, ‘‘do you feel sick? 
for you?”’ 

“Aw, yes,” he said, “‘cut out the noise.” 

“Bat,” I said, “‘you act like somebody’s done you dirt.”’ 

“Aw,” Bat said, ‘‘shut up.” 

If he’d only said it the way he ought to have said it— 
fine; but with that voice he was using he might have been 
asking a swell blonde to pass the tomattus. 

It was a bum start, but having been right on the spot 
when Monk McGee got turned down by his little chorene 

(Continued on Page 81) 
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S ALL who dwell in 
Wall Street know 
well enough, 

Johnny Henderson and 
Hartley Scudder are 
rather less friendly than 
a pair of unacquainted 
bull terriers. If you name 
one to the other, Hender- 
son will snort or Scudder 
will snarl, each following 
his natural bent in such 
matters. Tradition insists 
they quarreled over the 
spoils of Henderson’s fa- 
mous campaign in Con- 
over Chemical—that 
same campaign whereby 
Scudder was lifted out of 
obscurity to become the 
somewhat conspicuous 
dot on the financial map 
he is now. Tradition, 
however, is far from the 
truth. Strife between the 
two began before there 
were such spoils, and it 
did not come to full blos- 
som until long after, when 
the mysterious affair in 
Ritchie Aniline stock in- 
volved them both. Wall 
Street never was able to 
understand that Ritchie 
performance, nor to tell whether it happened by accident 
or by design. 

The beginning of the thing—and of the great Conover 
Chemical Corporation—was back in the time when excited 
Europe, marching enthusiastically to war, halted her first 
singing long enough to call over to America, “‘ You’ll have 
to make things for yourself for a while now, and you can 
make some for me too.”’ Because of that the old Conover 
Dye Works presently found all its seams and joints burst- 
ing. Clamorously imperative demands would hear no 
denials; wherefore three generations of Conovers took 
counsel together and went into the matter deeply. One 
outlander sat among them—Scudder, the works manager; 
but he, having been errand boy and lackey to most of them 
there, and having come but lately to this title of his own 
devising, quietly held his accustomed place below the salt 
and listened while Conovers talked. 

“It’s plain enough,” broke out old David Conover at last, 
impatient with the chatter that led nowhere. ‘‘ We either 
spread out or sell out.” 

““We don’t sell; we spread!’ declared young David, his 
grandson, striving to make enthusiasm seem sober and sure 
intent. 

“Aye, spread! Spread! But how?” the old man de- 
manded. ‘‘It can’t be done Conover fashion. It’s too big 
for that, or it isn’t worth doing at all. It means mortgages 
or partners. We’ve never had either.” 

“We had—once,” said young David incautiously. “It 
was Conover & Ritchie in the beginning, wasn’t it?” 

At that one or two of the others gasped a little, and old 
David cried wrathfully, “If you know that much you know, 
too, why the first David stood with a loaded musket while 
Andrew Ritchie, with the whole town looking, painted his 
own name out of the sign. And you know none’s been put 
there since.”’ 

“Times change, father,’”’ said Thomas Conover, with his 
troubled frown. ‘This is war now—a great war. Make no 
mistake, it won’t end soon.”’ 

There was brooding silence for a time. Then Hartley 
Scudder suddenly leaned across the table, his clenched 
hand thrust out before him, and spoke with tight lips. 

“Give me our orders—the originals—all of them!” he 
urged aggressively. ‘‘Give me the last balance and the 
last statements. I’ll take them to New York tonight and 
I'll bring you back what money you need—and more.” 

Red-faced Henry Conover squashed a fat fist heavily 
upon the arm of his chair. “‘That’s it!’’ he approved. “Go 
to New York for it. It’s to be had there. We’d be wasting 
time to try around here.”’ 

Old David fingered his beard and studied the works 
manager. ‘‘Who’ll go with you?” he demanded suspi- 
ciously. 

““One’s enough,” returned Hartley Scudder, meeting his 
glare. ‘‘I’ll go—or someone else can.’”’ He settled back in 
his seat. 

“What will you do?”’ Thomas asked doubtfully; but 
Henry said with impatience, “Let him go. Let him go. 
Why not? Let Hartley go.” 


“Don’t Play 


With Me, Scudder,’’ Said Johnny Henderson, and His Voice Was Like Thin Metal 


“You'll go then!’’ suddenly decided old David. ‘‘ You'll 
go, but you’ll make no promises, d’ye hear? Mind that! 
You’ll bring back an offer—terms—no more. We'll ’tend 
to the rest here. This is Conover business.” 

Hartley Scudder roused himself energetically and leaned 
forward again. Unsmiling—but his voice carried a new 
note—he told them what he would do. In the end, even 
old David was silent, impressed. 

With that began what is now the far-flung Conover 
Chemical Corporation. Arrow-straight to the awesome 
Titanic Trust Company in Wall Street the works manager 
went; and there he would talk to none less than Morris 
Randolph, who was its president. To that dignitary, ulti- 
mately, he unfolded successively his prim records, which 
counted for little, his piled orders, which counted for more, 
and his rounded project, which counted for most. And 
Morris Randolph, knowing what he did and foreseeing what 
he could from his height, quickly sensed far greater possi- 
bilities than were recited to him. He sensed, too, the 
possibilities of Hartley Scudder himself. 

“You speak of ‘my plan’ and ‘my idea,’”’ he said, look- 
ing steadily at his visitor. “I notice you don’t say ‘our 
plan’ or ‘our idea.’ Do you mean that as it sounds?” 

“TI do,’”’ answered the works manager, with unwavering 
cold eyes; and Randolph nodded gravely, understanding. 

“And there will be no opposition?’’ he asked. 

“None that can last if I have your support and a free 
hand,” Scudder declared with convincing assurance. 

There was importance in that. Moreover, the Conover 
name was worth while, unquestionably. And the war in 
Europe was developing wonderfully. So the first financing 
was quickly done; and thereafter it was the brain of Morris 
Randolph, working with the resources of the Titanic Trust 
Company, working through the daring and energy of 
Hartley Scudder, whereby the little old-fashioned Conover 
Dye Works became what the Conover Chemical Corpora- 
tion is now. 

There was leaping, bounding progress from the first. 
Rapidly other properties, other plants were absorbed— 
little slim-waisted ones that could be bought cheaply with 
borrowed cash and valued high when the Conover label 
was ready to be pasted on them. Within two years—two 
feverish years—Conover Chemical was exciting Wall 
Street with its astonishing contracts, its daring expansion 
schemes, its merrily dancing shares. In two years more— 
two delirious years—it had become high fashion, had taken 
high place among the fabulous war babies of the stock 
market. 

Naturally, the egg from which all this was hatched dis- 
appeared and was no more. The development brought vast 
new plants, strange new processes and products, amazing 
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“This is Nonsense,’” He Asserted Loudly. 
That Can’t be Supported, I Ask for a Vote’’ 


thereafter peace reigned once more. Later, when unsettle- 
ment came to the whole stock market for a while, the 
advantages of Henderson’s preparation for it were made 
plain; but Hartley Scudder and some of the others seemed 
unable to find pleasure in that. 

Old David Conover held a grave face through the syndi- 
cate meeting, but he rode uptown in glee. He went over it 
all as he sat at dinner that night with Henry in the latter’s 
bachelor home. 

“I’m going to get closer to that Johnny Henderson,’”’ he 
told Henry. ‘He’ll be useful, maybe. What d’you sup- 
pose made Hartley so bitter today?”’ 

Henry cleared his palate and sluiced it before he spoke. 

“Scudder’s been making a plunge in the stock, expecting 
Henderson to shove it up,’’ he said. ‘‘ Henderson didn’t do 
it, and our dear Hartley’s sore.”’ 

“How do you know that?’’ The old man showed lively 
interest. 

“T know a lot about Hartley,’”’ answered Henry, atten- 
tive to his food. ‘‘He’s got the bad habit of talking to 
women, and I have the useful habit of listening to them.” 

“It’s the only useful one you’ve got,” snapped old David 
Conover. 

“You learn a lot,’’ Henry said. ‘‘For instance, I know 
that Scudder has been making money out of these plants 
the Conover company’s been buying. He’s been in syndi- 
cates with some of the rest of his sweet crowd. They’ve 
been buying the little properties and turning them in to us 
at higher prices.” 

“But that’s crooked! 
cried. 

“Oh, no,’ said Henry easily. ‘‘They do it properly, you 
know; all under cover and legally.” 

“They’re thieves!’ declared the old man. 
that. There are jails for that kind of stealing.” 

“You won’t doanything,”’ Henrysaid placidly. ‘‘There’s 
nothing you can prove. Anddon’t talk aboutit. Sit back for 
a while and we'll see what else Hartley tells his lady friends.” 

Next morning David Conover struck hands with Johnny 
Henderson. ‘I heard so much talk about you yesterday 
that I thought I’d like to know you better,” he said. 

“That pleases me a lot, Mr. Conover,’’ Henderson 
replied heartily. ‘‘I’ve never known you or your sons as 
well as I’d like to. Who made you think I was worth 
coming to see?”’ 

“Scudder,’”’ answered old David promptly, and Johnny 
Henderson smiled, with quick understanding. 


That’s swindling!”’ old David 


“T’ll stop 


“It’s Insulting, and I Won't Stand it. 


These are Mere Cheap Suspicions 
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“T see,” he said; then gravely, ‘‘Hartley Scudder’s a 
remarkable man, Mr. Conover. He’s a big man in many 
ways. He has force and courage and certainly ability. 
In some matters, however, he—well, he lacks experience.” 

“T’ve known him since before he wore shoes,’”’ declared 
David. ‘‘He grew up in the Conover works under my eyes. 
He’s able—don’t doubt that. And smart—in most things. 
In others he’s a fool.” 

“‘He’ll learn,’’ Henderson said. ‘“‘But I’d rather talk to 
you about Conover Chemical. I’ve never been interested 
in anything as I am in that.” 

“Then come to dinner tonight with my son Henry and 
me. We’re the only Conovers on hand these days. The 
Government’s using the rest of the family. Will you take 
dinner with us?” 

“T will, and gladly,’’ Henderson agreed; and that night 
he cemented friendship with the Conovers that speedily 
became intimate and has grown stronger until now. 

From these Conover men Johnny Henderson learned 
much, not only of their own property but of the great in- 
dustry of which it had become the leader. He learned 
much of the other corporations engaged therein, of their 
plants and territories, of their sizes and strength and weak- 
nesses. And some of these he marked to be remembered 
later, when wartime would be gone. Trouble would come 
then, he knew, and only the fittest would survive. 

Particularly he marked the Ritchie Aniline Company for 
disaster then; but, strangely, that was the one concern 
about which he could not induce David Conover to talk. 
Garrulous when others were mentioned, the old man went 
tomonosyllables when Ritchie Anilinewasnamed. ‘’Tain’t 
worth a damn. Never was and never will be,’’ he would 
say, and nothing more. Finally Henderson asked Henry 
Conover why. 

““You’ve opened the door on the family skeleton,” said 
Henry. ‘‘Originally we were Conover & Ritchie. That 
was my father’s grandfather. They were two close friends 
and they started the business together. But Andrew 
Ritchie, who had no wife, was a more interesting lover than 
David Conover, who had one. So one day Andrew looked 
up to find David poking a gun in his ribs. David handed 
him a paint-pot and marched him out in front of the works, 
and there he made him paint his own name off the firm’s 
big sign. Then he marched him the length of Front Street 
and out of town.” 

Henry told the story gravely, and Henderson could 
find nothing more fitting than to ask politely, ‘“‘And 
what about the 
lady?”’ 

“Oh, she stayed 
on,’’ said Henry 
indifferently. 
“Too much trou- 
ble to break in a 
new wife, I sup- 
pose. She was 
mibyit gcpesart tq 
grandmother, and 
when we were kids 
we had to treat her 
with great respect. 
But anything 
named Ritchie has 
been hated in the 
family ever since. 
We drank that in 
with our milk and 
learned it with our 
prayers. It’s our 
feud.” 

“Then Ritchie 
started his own 
business?’’ Hen- 
derson asked. 

‘He did; and 
that’s the Ritchie 
Aniline Company 
of today. The 
Ritchiefamily con- 
trol it. They’ve 
never been as big 
as we’ve been, and, 
of course, they’re 
comparatively 
small today, al- 
though they’ve 
grown too. Be- 
tween you and me, 
they’ve needed a 
Hartley Scudder.” 

“Ritchie Ani- 
line’s in poor 
shape,’’ Hender- 
son declared. 
“‘T’ve been looking 
into it. Above 40, 

(Continued on 
Page 82) 
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HEORIES 
are queer 
things. Out- 


lined in stirring 
phrase, they seem 
to account for all 
vexing problems 
of past, present 
and future—espe- 
cially the future. 
Then along come 
the precession of 
the equinoxes and 
other phenomena 
of the changing 
seasons and sud- 
denly they develop 
missing cylinders, 
loose connections 
and flat tires. 

Take the vol- 
umes of essays and 
the hours of or- 
atory that last 
winter laid down 
propositions to the 
effect that the pro- 
ducers of America 
were hopelessly 
depressed; that 
the old familiar 
law of supply and 
demand was de- 
funct; that noth- 
ing could bring 
relief except some 
newfangled subsi- 
dies, price fixing 
and the creation 
of various high- 
priced commis- 
sions—on_ which 
the prophets were 
perfectly willing 
to serve at a good 
liberal salary. The 
financier who de- 
clared conditions 
overstated; that where a section had gone into its troubles 
by the gate of extravagance it must come out by the way 
of economy; that application of ordinary business methods, 
with such assistance as was possible from the strong to the 
weak, would in the end bring relief and tide over until 
things righted themselves, was hooted as a tool of Wall 
Street and minion of the money power. 
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When Mother Nature Took a Hand 


HROUGHOUT the producing section were self- 

sacrificing patriots traveling in flivvers and in Pullman 
cars, spreading the doctrine of unrest. In schoolhouses, 
halls and commercial, clubrooms they declared that some- 
thing must be done—and the way to start was to organize 
a league, union or lodge, dues payable in advance—half 
going into the organizer’s pocket. They did not realize 
that old supply and demand worked even here. The Non- 
partisan League, the parent due-collecting system, used to 
charge sixteen dollars a member and gathered in some 
250,000 joiners first and last. But competition cut the rate 
to $7.50, and then came another organization that would 
do something for the farmer for four dollars. So bathed 
was the interior farm country in the pulsating haze of glit- 
tering generalities, and so eager were organizers-for the 
quick profits, that it seemed likely dues would soon be 
payable in potatoes, onions or old clothes. 

It all centered in the theory that the economic conditions 
of the producer of foodstuffs could be remedied only by 
passing laws, that the sinews of war—meaning fat salaries 
for representatives at the state and national capitals— 
were needed to obtain this legislation and without this 
beneficent procedure on the part of the various organiza- 
tions greater chaos was ahead. 

This sort of propaganda and dues-collection existed from 
the Alleghanies to the Pacific Coast; it affected every sort 
of production from pecans to peaches, from wheat to water- 
melons. The country banker was scared even more than his 
condition warranted; the business man was afraid to buy 
goods lest they molder on his shelves; the entire financial 
structure was weakened, despite any courageous words 
hard-headed authorities might say, counseling faith and 
pointing to advancement that had actually been made 
from the lowest point of the deflation period. 


By Charles Moreau 


The Baby Beef Class, at the Iowa City Fair, 1924 


Along in the spring things came to their worst. Some 
600 rural banks and several larger institutions had failed 
in the area west of the Mississippi. Many more were hang- 
ing on by their teeth through the grace of the banking de- 
partments, the intermediate credit banks and the War 
Finance Corporation. Congress hurriedly extended the 
operations of the last, which were to have expired March 
first, until November thirtieth. Unquestionably distress 
existed. It was of darkest hue on the high plains of Okla- 
homa, Kansas and Nebraska, and up in the spring-wheat 
country of the Dakotas and Montana, where land specula- 
tion, single-crop methods, unfavorable harvests and defla- 
tion of prices for products had combined to harass the 
settlers. 

Congress adjourned. Before it had been many bills for 
direct relief of the farmer, some of strange vintage. Few 
had material support from the soil tillers themselves, but 
politicians backed them with great gusto. None of the 
proposed legislation passed; it was evident that enough 
laws already existed. Arose a tremendous wail that de- 
struction was upon us, that now was the time to come to 
the aid of the league with more dues. Then Mother Nature 
took a hand and things commenced to happen. 

A curious fallacy has existed that the improvement in 
agriculture has come from great crops. Usually this is so. 
It was the case in the prewar days when the country went 
along with its regular foreign demand and fairly steady’in- 
dustrial activity, calling for a normal amount of foodstuffs 
from home producers. But this year had no record- 
breaking crops. 

Take wheat. Last year we produced 786,000,000 
bushels; this year (September estimate) 837,000,000; but 
the five-year average before 1923 was 881,000,000 bushels. 
What did happen was, first, that wheat surprised the 
experts. In July the Government estimated the crop at 
740,000,000 bushels, 100,000,000 less than finally was 
gathered. Furthermore the quality was probably the best 
in history. The more the threshers pushed into the fields 
the greater became the return per acre. Thirty and forty 
bushel yields were too common to get mention. 

But that was not what changed conditions in the wheat 
belt—the crop was distributed helpfully. Out on the high 
plains of Oklahoma, Kansas and Nebraska had been three 
years of small crops. Last year more than 4,000,000 acres 
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Along with the yield came the rising price. Th; 
had little to do with this country’s yield alone. W 
more than 50,000,000 bushels over last year; nor 
should have lowered the price to a new level. Butic 
Canada, our rival wheat country on this contine|, 
keep Canada wheat from our mills by a high tariff, |t 
does not prevent its competing with the foreign a! 


The High-Priced Corn Crop 


AST year Canada harvested 453,000,000 bushel: 
ported some 340,000,000 bushels. This year it2 
evident about July that wheat was poor in the gre|! 
of Saskatchewan, Manitoba and Alberta. By Seri 
Canada’s crop was estimated at 267,000,000 bushe| | 
more than half that of last season. It would have 
export, and Europe, gaining steadily in its financi 
tion, would have to buy wheat from the United 
Wheat went soaring to a dollar and upward at I 
markets and producers admitted that old General 
and-Demand might have something to do with thi 
all. tes) 
Take corn. That is an entirely different story, | 
a chapter in the supply-and-demand docume 
time wheat is being harvested, corn begins 
promise. This year a late cold spring made its 
except out under the sunny skies of the Southwe 
once the country woke up to the probability tha 
have a shortage of corn—and away went the | 
the first time since the war that cereal brought 
bushel. Again came favorable distribution. Ok 
states like Illinois or Wisconsin, with diversified 
could get along with a moderate yield; but 
Nebraska needed it—they got it. Kansasr 
crop in nine years; Oklahoma and Nebr 
average yields. 34 
Probably the shortage of corn helped the p 
because both cereals go into the feeding of 
corn has a limited area; wheat can be grov 
countries. The nation’s yield is 2,513,000, 
compared with 3,046,000,000 bushels in 1923 a1 
erage of 2,899,000,000 for the preceding half decad 
are short of corn. 1g 
(Continued on Page 114) b 
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_year the women have the choice of three 
pitical parties and three presidential candi- YZ 
des from which to pick a winner. Two of the 

-e old friends—or old enemies, if you prefer. 


g though not entirely so. To be sure, the title he 
; <boldly is a good one, though it is not an exact fit 


voices speaking out of the past. But as a whole 

stranger, and as such he has the attraction of 

There is an exciting uncertainty as to what he 

ne thinks and what he will actually do. 
w iere is none of this romantic uncertainty about 
wld parties. The women know them through and 
ig) having lived with them in the bonds of political 
sel our long, experienceful years. You can’t tell the 
n1ything about the Republicans or the Democrats 
1 iy don’t already know. They have learned it in 
sr chool of practical politics in city, state and nation. 
» 4s reason the new third-party suitor who comes 
agoman’s hand and vote does not need, as a pre- 
2,, point out to her the sins of omission and com- 
of the Republicans and Democrats. She knows 
fu well. All that is, so to speak, old stuff. But that 
$2 does not know, and upon which she desires 
st, to be informed, is what better substitute the 
i to offer in their place. It is the constructive 
f], program, his remedy for the present ills, which 
soil like to investigate rather carefully before she 
hy on as partner for the next four years. She may 
ni ndeed she does not, approve of all the goings on 
» hiseholds of the existing parties; but neither does 
ated to jump out of the frying pan without first 
‘ 

} 


see whether she will land in the fire. 


A Look at the Plans 


D , to the third-party candidate with the vaguely 
belaryet baffling personality the women say frankly: 
Je’ from Missouri; show us. What is your remedy? 
alyour constructive plans? Will they work? Have 
alr. dy been tried out? Where? With what percent- 
f sicess? What have you got to offer that the old 
sslven’t got? Forgive us if we ask you to chuck the 
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By Elizabeth Frazer 


bunk and hand us the hard facts. Save your emotionalism 
for the men voters; we are the practical race. Above all, 
permit us to take home and examine thoroughly at our 
leisure these blue prints of your new plans before we hire 
you as the head architect of the nation.’ 

It is this sober sanity, this practical, clear-headed vision, 
running to neither extreme, but holding steadfastly to the 
safe middle of the road, which is the outstanding charac- 
teristic of the women leaders, as well as the common rank 
and file, in politics today. Sheer emotional sob stuff does 
not get by; they can’t be stampeded by it; they demand, 
not wabbly theories and vague generalizations, but hard- 
and-fast proved facts. They are using, not so much their 
hearts—there’s not a great deal of heart interest in the 
practical politics of today—as their heads. It is the sober 
judgment of several shrewd, nonpartisan spectators of the 
political scene that the women leaders are revealing more 
downright intelligence, common sense and comprehension 
of fundamental issues in the present situation than the 
men. And it is to this intelligence, to this clear-headed 
practical common sense that this article is addressed. 

The Progressive candidate urges the women to move out 
of their present more or less conservative quarters and to 
move into his new third-party house. But first let us ex- 
amine the blue prints, look over the locale and see what 


‘manner of residents are already installed. Let us study his 


plans and designs. In short, before we are off with the old 
love and on with the new, let us take the major proposi- 
tions and policies, as outlined in the third-party candi- 
date’s platform and printed speeches, analyze them and see 
how they stack up with what we already possess. After 
which it is up to the women whether they will stick to their 
present quarters and spend some money on improvements, 
or whether they will scrap the old family mansion. If they 
decide to move they vote for the third-party candidate. 
If, however, they don’t like the blue prints they are at 
liberty to turn the architect down. 

House planning is fascinating to women, even more so 
than to men. But women don’t always like a man-planned 
house; it is often devilish inconvenient for the mistress 
who must live her life therein—shallow closets, bad 


plumbing, back-breaking sinks, windows and doors 
that stick, cheap unweathered green wood which 
shrinks and settles and creaks. Women, in their 
houses, like solid substance, strong, stable founda- 
tions and seasoned timbers which will withstand the wear 
and tear of time. It is therefore worth while to scan these 
plans of the third-party edifice with a practical eye. 

On the outside cover of the plans stand the words: 
Statement and Platform of Robert La Follette, Independ- 
ent Progressive Candidate for President of the United 
States, and above, across the top of the cover, runs the 
significant legend: A New Declaration of Independence. 
A new one! Well, as a beginning, that is not so good. For 
the original Declaration of Independence which forms the 
corner stone of the old edifice is peculiarly dear to us all; 
it is the last thing we would wish to scrap. As a statement 
of human rights it is a world beater, magnificent, unsur- 
passed, and staunch as the hulls of those early sailing 
vessels in which our forefathers conquered the trade of the 
world. You know how it runs: ‘‘ When, in the Course of 
human events ” And mounting to those lines of sub- 
lime optimism: ‘‘We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable Rights, that among 
these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness.”’ 
Who can better that? 


The ‘‘New”’ Declaration 


T SHOULD be marked that the third-party candidate 

does not say his statement is a reaffirmation of old prin- 
ciples; he asserts positively that he has a new proposition to 
offer, a substitute which, as the advertisements say, is just 
as good. It may be, of course, that he does not mean what 
he says, that he is using terms loosely and negligently; but 
if this be true, that is the kind of shifty building which will 
not stand; and, moreover, we are bound to give him the 
benefit of the doubt, to believe that he chooses his words 
advisedly and actually has a new Declaration of Independ- 
ence to offer the people. What it consists of we shall see 
later on. Turning the leaf, we come upon the candidate’s 
official statement. It begins as follows: 

“In the most momentous crisis which has confronted 
the nation in our time, you have called upon me to accept 

(Continued on Page 145) 
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The Anniversary of the Birth of Baron Von Steuben Was Celebrated Recently at the Yankee Stadium, New York City. One of the Features of the Celebration 
Was a Speech by the Progressive Presidential Aspirant, Senator Robert M. La Follette 
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It Transpired That the Uncle and Aunt Held Jacques in Peculiar Affection and Considered Him a Future Asset 


was Andy’s pet name for Camilla, who reciprocated 

with Honeybun and Toodledums and Daddy 
Dumplin. Wait, wait! Keep your seats! This is not going 
to be a cooing story at all. But I want to protest earnestly, 
right here, against any spirit of levity either. The John- 
sons were simply a good, honest, average American couple. 
Each was forever bragging about the other, and Camilla 
quoted her husband so often that “I wonder what Andy 
would think of this’ became a stock joke among her friends. 

Well, as I was saying, Andy called her—why shouldn’t 
a man call his wife Tweetie, anyhow, if he feels that 
way? No,sir, he didn’t keep an undulating blond stenogra- 
pher; he didn’t do any such athing! And she called him 
Daddy Dumplin. No, no, madam, you’re wrong—they did 
not fight in private. The Johnsons had lived together ten 
years without once engaging in a quarrel, and with hardly 
a serious dispute. At this juncture a lot of scarred veter- 
ans are going to howl, ‘Oh, what a big lie! How can you?” 
Nevertheless, it is the gospel truth, vouched for by a long 
line of Johnson cooks. 

The miracle was due to an unusual combination of per- 
sonalities. To begin with, Andy was an extraordinarily 
patient man; but that isn’t half the tally—a lot of us are 
that. No, most of the credit belonged to Camilla. Just 
because she had a legal hold on Andy, she never once tried 
to convert it into a strangle hold. Of course she was a 
freak; I’m not denying it. 

After ten years of wedded bliss Andy retained a sub- 
lime conviction that he possessed the most beautiful and 
best-dispositioned woman on God’s green earth. Lest many 
a stout husband and true should be embarrassed by having 
this thrown up to him, let me rush the explanation: He 
had been one of those rare, shy, retiring bachelors who put 
all women on a pedestal, and because Camilla had about 
given up hope when he came along, she prized his illusions 
so highly that it became her life objective to preserve them. 
Do you begin to see now? 

A faithful reader of all newspaper literature bearing on 
the art of retaining a husband’s love, particularly during the 
dangerous age, she bestowed a coquette’s care on her ap- 
pearance, and Andy had yet to see her scalp tightly check- 
erboarded with curlers or her face glistening with cold 


yes ancy called them the Tweeties because that 


cream. Countless monuments have been reared to saints 
for less heroic perseverance. Nor was that her finest 
achievement. She resolutely curbed a mean and hair- 
trigger temper where her husband was concerned. Her 
parents still spoke with awe of the tantrums that made 
Camilla’s girlhood a cyclonic nightmare, yet Andy had 
never witnessed a single flash. Naturally it could not have 
been done unless she took it out on somebody, but Camilla 
figured it is easier to get a new iceman or cook than a new 
husband. 

So she always contrived to show herself in a cooing 
mood when he came home from the office, no matter what 
her irritations during the day. Even with forty years 
staring her coldly in the eye, Camilla would talk baby talk 
to him because he had deemed it adorable in the throbbing 
courtship time. Perhaps it made Andy slightly weary 
now and again, but he never walked out on her, nor 
betrayed a quiver. All honor to Andy Johnson! In fact, 
sometimes it even induced added tenderness through 
recalling cherished memories, especially after a good pot- 
roast dinner, as he sat with buttons loosed, a-smoking his 
seegar. 

He was immensely proud of his wife. Her thrift had 
contributed to make him one of the solid men of the city; 
she combined a scientific knowledge of food values and 
balanced diet with an epicurean taste; and although they 
didn’t belong to the smart set, Camilla had built up an 
enviable position. She was president of the Thursday 
Reading Club and an active member of the organization 
which was striving, with heads bloody but unbowed, to 
instill a taste for art among the crass commercials. 

On the more human side, also, she enjoyed a certain 
popularity. After the Thursday Reading Club had taken 
a fall out of the Blue Bird for an hour, it was their custom 
to set up card tables and settle down to business. Camilla 
played an accurate and tense game and her friends were 
always eager to secure her for partner. Then she could be 
counted on to lend a hand at those numerous semichari- 
table, semifashionable affairs that furnish an outlet during 
the winter for the restless energies of women who haven’t 
sufficient home duties to occupy them, and the still larger 
class who would rather spend ten dollars for an oppor- 
tunity to work to exhaustion on the chance of netting a 


dollar and sixty cents for charity than donate f 
outright. ‘ 

“That wife of mine,’ declared Andy in pio 
giving to old Judge Maillot, ‘does more for the 
any two women in this town. There just aint 
isn’t in.” 

“TI believe you’re right,”’ said the judge. 
lieve I’ve picked up the paper in a year withou 
name in it, or her picture.” 

Andy replied, with a pleased smile, “They pt pest 
out of her.” 

Often he marveled that a woman of Camilla’st 
ments should have stooped to marry a man lik 
who was only good for plugging along and ma! 
trades. For there was hardly any branch of 
which she could not hold her own. She had 
in literature and could talk as glibly as anyb 
club meetings about the Irish poets, and 1h 
arrived, it had been Browning and Maeterlin ck. 
names awed Andy. And the technical patter ¢ 
at her tongue’s end persuaded both him and 
ances that she had a profound knowledge of 1 
of all countries. 

She did not spend much time on the worl 
for discussion at the Thursday Reading Cl 
than enough to enable her to contribute what 
informed comment. For amusement she 
idyllic school of American fiction. She lov 
tender things. 

Curled up in a chaise longue, with a boll 
beside her, she would read Harold Bell W. 
Stratton Porter by the hour, gulping chocolat 
tears. 

Once or twice she took a flyer into other fie! 
never knew it, nor did she incline toward 
I refer to The Desert Bride and The Drum 
which she was impelled by what the oth 
her at a bridge party. She devoured eac' 
at a single sitting, until her eyes popped 
ached. Then she threw the books awa, 
came home. 4 

“What’s the matter, Tweetie?” he inquired. 

“Reading too much, I guess.’ 
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t do you want to overdo it for? You know more 
y with one hand tied behind your back than any 
e |her women we know.” 
Phe’s so much to read, if one wants to keep up. 
e | Issian writers have a style we can never hope to 
mn. Chey’re so—so true to life,” she replied, with a 
confirmed his conviction that Camilla dwelt on a 
yr )iritual plane. 
fe}ght they went to see a moving picture wherein an 
ej slip of a bobbed-haired thing in a one-piece 
misuit let a city slicker give her swimming lessons. 
ithe time the scoundrel had a wife and family! 
‘ld she know that? She trusted him implicitly— 
4 im, alas, too well. That devil went on about his 
ies and when she couldn’t even get a settlement, her 
t/ave her the bounce, her former friends looked the 
y, and there was Stella trying all alone to earn 
lt living for herself and child. It looked as though 
" y went out of the way to be dirty toward the 
>/other, and Camilla cried all over the aisle. She 
sovorked up that Andy became embarrassed and 
d| might make her ill. 

\’t real, you know, Tweetie,’’ he whispered. “It 

tually happen. I’ve seen pictures of the house 
» {alla lives in Hollywood and it’s a swell place.” 
fe it isn’t real in this particular case,’’ sobbed his 

ut you know as well as I do there are things like 
gc g on every day.” 
is\ cident made a profound impression on Johnson. 
a) thanks to his Maker that he had been blessed 
a|fe of such heart. 
Vcen’ve got finer sensibilities than men—that’s all 
iso it,” he declared at lunch next day to old Judge 
oii the club. “‘ We aren’t fit to wipe their shoes.” 
0’ replied the judge absently, rather depressed 
aleek of divorce cases. 

snight we went to see that fillum, Cast Out by the 
d,1d my wife cried so hard I thought she’d have to 


@|dge waited; Andy appeared to regard this as 
omething. 

@ what of it?”’ 

said Andy, taken aback, “it just goes to show 

Tj st said.” 

sale she had a tender heart it must not be supposed 

Gnilla always dwelt in the clouds. In many 


etishe was more practical than her husband. She 


could weep over the sorrows of unrequited love and self- 
sacrifice misunderstood, but that didn’t deter her from 
weighing the meat and the ice, and any time the cook got 
away with a bowl of scraps she certainly earned it. And 
she and Sarah Scott didn’t speak because she publicly 
dunned Sarah for sixty cents lost at bridge the previous 
winter. Sarah claimed to have forgotten, but Mrs. 
Johnson refused to swallow any such nonsense. 

Sometimes she had even to act as a brake on Andy’s 
impulses. The average successful business man is a hard 
trader between eight in the morning and six at night, be- 
cause otherwise he could not survive; but it’s amazing 
how some of them loosen up in the cool of the evening. 
Johnson was a fair average specimen. Nobody ever 
bragged about taking anything away from Andy in a 
trade. In fact, his chief competitor always referred to him 
as Old Frozen-Face. Yet where his trading instincts did 
not come into play he was inclined to be generous. Not 
one of his employes but owed him money for advances to 
build homes or tide over periods of sickness and hard 
luck, and as for relatives, he went down into his pocket 
periodically. 

“Why can’t they take care of themselves?”’ Camilla 
demanded. ‘You had to make every cent you’ve got.” 

“Oh, well, they’ve had bad luck, Tweetie, and ——’”’ 

“Yes, and they always will, too, so long as you help 
them. They won’t get down and hustle, that’s their 
trouble,” she asserted. ‘‘How did we get where we are? 
By doing without. But I’d like to see one of that bunch 
do without anything. That nephew of yours—why, the 
very automobile he runs around in you paid for.”’ 

“No, no, I didn’t. I lent Aleck a little money, but ——’”’ 

“Tt’s the same thing.” 

“There, there,” said Andy, with a sheepish smile, pat- 
ting her shoulder. This was a subject he dreaded, because 
it seemed always to stir his wife’s resentment. 

“T think you’re foolish, Honeybun, to let people impose 
on you the way they do.”’ 

“They don’t impose on me.” 

“You’re always helping somebody.” 

“Pshaw, no, Tweetie! Now and again I have to come 
across, but what can I do?” 

“Just say no, that’s all.’ 

“Sometimes a man’s just got to help. Humans are 
divided into two classes, Tweetie—the props and the leans.” 

“And the more you prop, the more they’! lean.”’ 

“Well, I’m lucky to be a prop.” 


Camilla mastered her rage by a superhuman effort. 
Couldn’t he see how shamelessly they were imposing 
on him? 

“Are you going to let that Granger boy have that two 
hundred dollars?”’ she asked quietly. 

“T guess I’ll have to,’”’ said Andy, having already given 
him a check. 

“Well, I can tell you right now you may as well kiss that 
money good-by.” 

“Tt won’t break me. And if he didn’t get it they would 
be put out of their house.” 

A withering retort trembled on her tongue, but she 
choked it back; and perceiving that he was growing un- 
easy and sullen, she changed her manner. 

“What a dear old foolish Daddy Dumplin I’ve got, 
haven’t I?”’ she cooed, giving him a peck of a kiss on the 
cheek. ‘‘But promise me you won’t do anything like that 
again without telling me.” 

“All right,”’ he agreed. 

About a week later Johnson received a tempting offer 
for his flour-and-feed business. 

“I don’t know whether to take it or not,’’ he told his 
wife. ‘‘A man of my age has got no right to retire.” 

‘““But we’ll have more than we need,”’ she protested, her 
mind busy with the figures; ‘‘and we can travel. You 
know I’ve always wanted to travel.” 2 

“That’s true too. And if we’re ever going to see the 
world, now’s the time—while we’re young enough to enjoy 
it. Besides, it won’t be retiring exactly. I’ll have enough 
to do looking after my real estate and keeping this money 
working.” 

So he sold out, and Camilla packed everything in moth 
balls and tobacco leaf and closed the house. They had no 
children to consider. This was the only sorrow of their 
lives, but its effect was to draw them closer together. A 
daughter had died at birth but, as though it had been 
agreed upon, they never spoke of the baby. When they 
went every Saturday to the cemetery with flowers they 
performed the ceremony without any reference to their 
loss, but there was always added tenderness in Johnson’s 
manner toward his wife. 

During the first fortnight of their European trip Andy 
was so busy sending back picture post cards to the folks 
at home that he had no time to be lonely; but finally he 
couldn’t think of any other names, and then he began to 
mope and complain of the food and to draw disparaging 

(Continued on Page 129) 


Now She Fett She Could Afford to Shop Without Skimping. Andy Was Willing — Told Her to ‘‘Fly at it, the Sky’s the Limit"’ 
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HALF h fter dawn Long John TD 7a) A. x ees 
A Larkin, the seen and Philip Lee, By Ale er t IR avemeé /{ Ww aS GS scattered in all directions and, runni; 


the negro deck hand, 
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By 


saw an ugly 


thing. They had fought a good fight until swrrusTRATED BY CHARLES LIVINGSTON 
then—an almost hopeless fight against a 

furious southwest gale which long ago had smashed the Sea Norman did was the right thing to do—that if they had 

Swallow’s rudder and was now driving the thirty-foot jumped when Norman tried to make them jump, they 

launch toward breakers which would annihilate her. Capt. might have escaped death even as Rusty himself escaped it. 

Mat Norman had directed that fight with the coolness and The launch was driving toward the shoals and sand bars 

skill which Larkin and Lee had learned to expect of him of Buck Bay. There she must inevitably be smashed to 

in all emergencies. Then, as though some nerve within matchwood and every man in her would be pounded to a 


him had snapped, he seemed to gosuddenly insane with fear. 


pulp. To stay with her was certain death. To jump and 


He shouted something to Larkin, but his voice was swim for it before she entered the bay’s shallow mouth was 
cracked from much yelling against the gale, and the wind the only chance, and Norman alone had been cool enough 
whirled his words away unheard. Then he tried to throw to recognize it. Rusty 
Larkin overboard. Long John was the bigger man and might not have been 


shook him off. Next he made for Lee, and the negro, his able to explain all this 
face the color of ashes, seized a heavy bar of iron and _ in detail; but if he had 


warned him back. 


Keeping his footing with difficulty, Norman staggered ocean surges into which 
across the cockpit and into the cabin. In a moment he re- his master had hurled 
appeared, bringing with him Rusty, the little 
red Irish terrier that for four years had been 
a member of the Sea Swallow’s crew. He 
flung the dog into the black, 


sprang at Larkin, his arms 
outstretched, evidently hop- 
ing to push the engineer 
over the side. 

Long John ducked, falling 
forward into the cockpit, 
and Norman, unable to 
check his onset, plunged 
headlong into the ocean. 

So, thirty minutes later, 
Larkin and Lee went with 
the Sea Swallow into the 
white inferno of thebreakers, 
believing that Mat Norman, 
the coolest man that either 
of them knew, had gone mad 
with terror in the storm. 
Rusty, the little Irish ter- 
rier, would have told them 
if he could that they were 
mistaken, for he knew the 
man who was 
his god better 
than either Lee 
or Larkin knew 
him. Rusty 
would have told 
them that what 


perished in the huge 


raging sea, then 


him, he would have gone down 
knowing that Norman had done 
for him all that any man could 
do. Of this sort was Rusty’s 
love and Rusty’s faith. 

The sun was two hours high 
when the little red dog came 
ashore. A great white-maned comber tossed him on the 
upper beach and left him there, to all outward seeming, 
stone dead. A long while he lay where the wave had left 
him, sprawled on his side, limp and motionless. With that 
wave the storm tide reached its crest; and, magically, when 
the tide had turned and the ebb had set in, the wind, 
which had slackened to a stiff breeze, died away altogether, 
the gray blanket vanished from the face of the sky and the 
warm May sunshine fell like a blessing upon beach and 
ocean. Of all this Rusty, inert on the white sand, the flame 
of life flickering feebly in his brine-soaked body, knew 
nothing. Nor did he know that the grim storm 
scavengers of the aérial patrol were abroad and 
that already their scouts had spied him from the 
upper air. 

From all directions they came, hurrying on wide 
somber wings to the feast—first one, then another, 
then a third, then five more arriving all at once. 
They were black vultures, all of them, cowardly car- 
rion feeders, yet bold enough to pick the eyes from 
helpless living victims; but not until twelve of them 
stood on the sands around the spot where Rusty lay 

A Great Mitk« did the boldest make a forward move. His first 
bY eee as awkward hop was the signal for a general onset. 
FT eS a Long hooked beaks backed by hideous naked heads 
as a Talli Man, % 
were reaching for Rusty’s eyes; scaly, sharp-clawed 


Startled Himas 2 ' : 
it Rose With Labored feet were trampling his body, when with an angry 


Wing Beats Not More snarl a lithe tawny beast charged into the midst of 
Than Hatf a Dozen the mob. Fora moment there was a mad confusion 
Feet in Front of Him of wildly beating black pinions to the accompaniment 


Z= 


of hisses and growls. Then, as the 


wardly to get a start, rose with swift, 
BULL ful wing beats, the big wildcat ty 
examine his find. f. 
What he saw amazed him. He had expected ; 
like this. A dead fish was what he had hoped for, or 
that, a dead sea bird—titbits which were much to 
and for which he was accustomed to search the | 
after storms. Generally, these beach hunts of h 
conducted by night; but this storm had not end 
well after dawn, and he knew that if he waited y 
following evening the vultures and buzzards, mary 
efficient watchers of the sands, would forestall h 
take for themselve 
ever savory mor; 
gale had brought 
island. So the o 
had compromise 
caution, the cautio 
forbade him to pa 
open beach by da: 
All morning heh 
slinking like a gho 
the fringe of the! 
keeping carefully 
cover, pausing ¢ 
peer out from his leafy a 
search the bare white strand abo. 
water mark. The wind had dr’ 
tide much higher than usual, th 
no means as high as in the gre: 
canes that came now and ther 
summer and fall. It was sear] 
yards from the jungle’s margi 
strip of soft sand where the we 
deposited whatever storm victi 
had brought; and three times the lynx, after mak 
that no foeman was in sight, had made a quick ¢ 
into the open, picked up something in his jaws al 
back to the green covert of the thicket’s edge. 
His first find was a least tern, a bird so small th’ 
merely whetted his appetite. Next, the sharply () 
ing black-and-white plumage and crimson bill o} 
oyster catcher caught his eye. This was a more si 
meal; and after he had also found and devourec, 
stone and a black-bellied plover, which he discove! 
side by side on the slope of a low dune, his | 
temporarily appeased. Nevertheless, curiosity leh 
wander a half mile farther along the jungle ed; 
when, just after rounding a little myrtle-grown hi) 
saw the vultures grouped about a reddish objec 
upper beach, he jumped to the conclusion that he: 
was the delicacy for which he had been looking—I 
killed fish, probably a small surf bass. A quic' 
showed him that the coast was clear and he Bk 
vultures instantly. S| 
The discovery that the object which had ater 
scouts of the air patrol was not a bass, but a small} 
worked a sudden and startling change in the big 
He jumped five feet to the right and crouched elc 
sand, tawny body quivering, pale eyes glinting, wle 
gleaming in snarling jaws. Into his brain like sp 
of the dim past rushed a host of hateful memorie 
ories of a day of terror when, as a half-grown | 
seen his mother torn to pieces by a pack of ‘e 
himself had escaped by a miracle to nurse a lon¢/ 
his flank which had tortured him for days. _ 1 
Since then he had hated and feared dogs above! 
enemies, hating them almost as much as he | 
They seldom came to his lonely barrier island, : 
from the mainland by a waste of marsh throu} 
wound many deep tidal creeks; but when they cl 


: 


{ 


His Muscles Were Taut for the Fi 
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he deer through the dense island 
od set the green jungle ringing 
j, terrible, fierce music, the lynx 
yh his safest refuge and lay 
,{mbling and growling, living again 
d. of terror long ago and the days 
0, that followed it. 
q memories gripped him now. As 
r@hed on the sand six feet from 
hs motionless form, the fear which 
k xis yellow-brown striped and 
body struggled with the hate 
: 
n 


yut of his savage eyes. He knew 
that the dog was alive. His first 
Ig bade him flee; but though his 
i reeked with the dog scent and 
vet was cold with the fear which 
siat inspired, his eyes told another 
- 4d stirred another emotion. 
1e|old him that this dog was small, 
_jpre than half his own size and 
ht hat it was weak to the point of impotence, utterly 
rls to defend itself, unconscious of the lynx’s pres- 
jensible or asleep. Little by little, as he watched, 
:amphed over fear; and little by little, as the 
i passed, the glare of those round unwinking eyes 
4 -e savage and more sinister. Here was an easy vic- 
-qafe and swift revenge. One long leap, one deep 
st, needle teeth meeting point to point in the throat, 
ththing was done. 
dinly all sense of fear vanished. Ears flattened, 
3 i a the lynx bunched his sinewy body for the 


is, the red Irish terrier, was dreaming—dreaming of 
la) on the Sea Swallow with Mat Norman, of quiet 
( along the winding marsh creeks behind the bar- 
sl ds, of venturesome trips on the open ocean when 
wither tempted the Sea Swallow’s skipper to save 
i distance by passing from inlet to inlet outside 
slid chain. On a sudden the dream ended. Rusty 
edjsstlessly and opened his eyes. Slowly and feebly 
aif his head and looked about him. 
od the are of a half-circle his gaze swept a peaceful 
ra of sea and sky and sloping, clean-swept strand. 
»movement of his head ceased, his body quivered, 
ht, wiry hair of his nape and back stiffened and stood 


bd round, pale yellow eyes, stern and cruel as death, 
dito his; eyes aglow with fierce fires of hate, yet 
al cold as jewels; eyes set in a broad, bearded face 
ap.able ferocity. As if by some compelling hypnotic 
a hey held Rusty spellbound and motionless; and, 
lejand swift as the stab of a sword, fear entered 
ty heart. For a fraction of time his life hung by a 
ad’ The big lynx, poised and tense for the spring, 
idjave launched himself forward instantly at the 
ite sign of weakness, and the dog, faint and sick 
ai battle with the sea, must have perished almost 
ova struggle. 
ut)usty Roustabout II was Irish terrier to the core. 
ae son of kings. To Champion Breda Mixer his 
gr, went back, and the blood in his veins was the pure 
d those little red dogs of North Ireland which long 
Wi? dubbed dare-devils by men who counted cour- 
th-ardinal virtue in dog or man. Only for a moment 
so] terror chill his heart and paralyze his faculties. In 
is{it he threw it off and was himself again—the heed- 
r ‘less, headlong little bravo whose delight in picking 
is th dogs too big and heavy for him to handle was a 
ta. source of pride and anxiety to his master when- 
't| Sea Swallow tied up at the city wharves to dis- 
gér take on freight. ° 
erl ps it was the habit, characteristic of his breed, of 
‘in first and considering consequences afterward 
th ade him do what he now did. Perhaps some deep- 
edastinct guided him; or possibly, in some mys- 


oui vay, he read a secret in those glassy savage eyes 
kt on the instant that one thing and one thing only 


Bounds Which Would Bring Him to Grips With His Foe 


could save him. 
Be that as it 
may,hedid that ~% 
thing. ~“! 

Summoning 
all his strength 
for the effort, he rose to his feet 
and with every hair abristle, 
short stubby tail erect as a flag- 
pole, white teeth gleaming in long 
strong jaws, he stalked stiffly forward, then 
charged. 

The wildcat, crouched for the leap, his brain 
on fire with the hate which for the moment 
had conquered his fear, shot forward and 
upward as though propelled by a catapult. 
Set on hair-trigger as he was, nothing could 
have stopped him; for an infinitesimal frac- 
tion of a second it seemed that Rusty’s des- 
perate attack had been launched too late. It 
had, indeed, come too late to forestall the cat’s 
assault; but the terrier’s swift and sudden ad- 
vance cut in half the distance between the 
two antagonists, and the lynx’s muscles had 
been keyed to drive his body forward that 
distance and not an inch less. So when he leaped he 
leaped too high and too far; and at the very instant 
when the terrier’s legs gave way under him and he 
crumpled on the sand, the long tawny body of the cat 
flashed over him, one hind claw raking his head. 

Slowly the dog, his forehead streaming with blood, 
struggled to his feet and faced about on tottering legs 
to meet the furious charge which he expected. Ten 
yards away across the sands he saw his foe racing 
with long bounds toward the green wall of jungle be- 
yond the low sand hills of the upper beach. Once and 
once only the lynx looked back; and Rusty, sitting on 
his haunches because once more his hind legs had given 
way, sent after him a bark of triumph and defiance. 

This was the first meeting of Rusty, the little red 
Irish terrier, sometime member of the launch Sea 
Swallow’s crew, and Longclaw, the big bay lynx, who 
for ten years or more had been king of all the preying 
beasts of the long narrow barrier island to which Rusty 
came by the grace of Providence when the Sea Swallow 
met her end. It was a strange whim of fate which 
brought the two together, for there was only one man 
who knew Longclaw the lynx and that one was Mat 
Norman, Rusty’s master and god. 

It was Norman who had given Longclaw his name. 
Woodsman as well as boatman, the Sea Swallow’s 
skipper sometimes stopped at this island between the 
marshes and sea to spend a half day looking for sea-turtle 
nests in the sands, if the season was 
the season of turtles, or to wander 
in the dense woods of palmetto and 
pine, gnarled, stunted live oak and 
evergreen cassena, which covered 
the island’s interior and in which 
many wild things had their homes. 
Several times on these trips Norman 
had noted the tracks of an unusually 
large wildcat, the largest wildcat 
tracks that he had ever seen. Be- 
cause he delighted in studying the 
wild things, he always left Rusty on 
the launch when he landed on the 
island, for the terrier was of too 
restless and lively a temperament 
for patient watching in the woods; 
and because he had a habit of giv- 
ing names to all the wild creatures 
with which he became acquainted, 


Rusty Not Only Saw the Lynx Again, But Actually Treed Him 
in a Small Isolated Cedar and Kept Him There for an Hour 


Norman dubbed the big bay lynx Longclaw and wove 
romantic fancies about the velvet-footed mysterious 
haunter of the jungle glooms. 

A creature of mystery he was, in truth; a ghostly, sin- 
ister, uncanny presence; a dim, elusive shape, seeming 
scarcely more tangible than the darkness through which he 
moved on feet that made no sound. To Norman he was 
the very spirit of the wild uncouth island forest, grotesque 
and inhospitable, bristling with needle-pointed yuccas and 
long-spined cactuses—a dense, almost impenetrable, 
palm-shadowed jungle, utterly unlike the beautiful woods 
of the Low Country mainland, yet alluring with an out- 
landish tropical enchantment of its own. Norman, on his 
visits to this fastness, searched often for the big lynx, but 
not in order to harm him. His tracks in the sand gave the 
man a thrill of joy whenever he came upon them; and the 
island wilderness was all the more fascinating, all the more 
alluring, because somewhere in its hidden depths lurked 
this secretive spectral follower of the night trails. 

In spite of all his seeking and watching, Norman saw the 
lynx but once, and then only for an instant. But a time 

(Continued on Page 50) 


N THE first six months of 1923 I i 
iI loaded approximately 2,700,000 i 
feet of green lumber. In the first | 
six months of 1924 I wrote approxi- 
mately 100,000 words of stories and 
articles. For fifteen years I made my 
living as a common laborer, working 
mostly with large crews of men. 
For six months I have made my liv- 
ing as a writer, working alone at a 
desk. Of course I write about labor- 
ers. I do not think of them as a 
class, as a large political or social 
group. They are the only people 
I have really known well, and I think 
of the men I have worked with as of 
individuals. Thereare classes, groups 
and types of laborers, to be sure, but 
I always see them in the characteris- 
tics of some individual I have known. 
There was Chris Ansen, for example. 
Chris is typical of a large group of 
common laborers, the group which is 
kept always in a turmoil and fever of 
mind by the apostles of unrest. Know 
Chris, and you can understand the 
group itself and its tormentors. I 
will tell first of the circumstances 
under which I met Chris Ansen and his family. 
As a laborer I did not prosper materially or 
live contentedly until my last two years of work 
in the sawmills and logging camps of the North- 
west. I lived as I pleased, however; and it 
pleased me to rove and see the country. It 
pleased me to dream of not always being a laborer 
and to plan and study for a change; and this was 
not so difficult, either, as I remember it, except 
that my longings to get out with the crowd and 
seek pleasure often got the better of my purpose. 
But I usually thought I lived a hard life; and 
many other laborers everywhere said the same 
thing; we declared that we were unlucky, that 
the world was unfair to us, and that fortunate 
people victimized us instead of helping us. Now 
the men who complained the most were the men 
who read the most; who read serious studies of industrial 
and social relations and political articles particularly. We 
read mostly that which was designed to appeal to us, articles 
which showed us many more evils, persecutions and miseries 
in our life than we had thought about ourselves. The sympa- 
thetic writers, teachers and politicians were regarded by us 
as heroes, martyrs who sacrificed themselves for the uplift 
of oppressed men. 

Then I tired of wandering and began to work longer in 
each place. I saved money, of course. At last I found an 
exceptionally good place to work in. I settled there and 
worked steadily. I made friends of men who were steady, 
contented laborers, who owned automobiles and their own 
homes, and who provided a good living and opportunities 
for their families. They did not complain often, though 
they worked harder than the rovers I had known, and did 
not have such exciting adventures. Few of them read about 
sociology, industrial problems or politics; they read mostly 
story magazines and publications which appealed to their 
interest in home mechanics, gardening and outdoor life; 
and some of them read books about their line of work and 
the trade publications of their industry. I liked these men, 
and I liked their life when I was not troubled with wander- 
lust. I decided finally that I could work steadily at hard 
labor and be as comfortable at it as any other man. So 
I bought a car and began to save money for a home. 


The Independence of Chris Ansen 


HAD plenty of time for study and reading, and my 

dream of writing about the life I had known got the out- 
lines of a real plan. Here, I thought, were the very kind of 
people I wanted most to write about—workers who truly 
represented the great body of prosperous, contented Amer- 
ican labor. There was no drama of adventure in their days, 
nor any romance of exceptional achievement, nor was there 
anything pathetic, terrible or oppressive in their lives to 
inspire emotional or explosive writing. But I knew then 
that people were not unwilling to read plain unadorned 
facts of everyday life if they were facts about real people. 
And I have since proved this. 

Now in handling green lumber I was doing the hardest 
kind of physical labor. But having been accustomed to 
very hard work all my life I took this as a matter of course; 
I made big wages from my job; and I always had plenty of 
energy left for whatever I wanted to do when my time was 
my own. The first friends I made in this place were men 
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Chris is Typical of a Large Group of Common Laborers, the Group Which is Kept Always 
in a Turmoil and Fever of Mind by the Apostles of Unrest 


who were on the job with me, who worked hard also, and 
made better wages from their harder work. All of them 
were prospering and as contented as human nature allows 
men to be. But as I worked longer there I became ac- 
quainted with men on other jobs, and some of them were 
not prospering; despite the chances they had to improve 
their living they did not work at the harder jobs and get 
the bigger wages; they were not contented, and many of 
them were tormented men. 

I heard from them the same queries that I had heard the 
reading laborers ask in harvest fields, in logging and con- 
struction camps: ‘‘What’s the use? Ain’t the world 
against us? Ain’t the country run by grafters, and indus- 
try by tyrants? Ain’t we slaves? Show us different.” 

““Come over to my place,’”’ said Chris Ansen one day. 
“Come over tonight, and I’ll prove it to you.” 

Chris was helper on the transfer; his job was to ease the 
loaded lumber trucks from the green-chain platform to the 
transfer and to run in empty trucks in their place. This 
was one of the best common-labor jobs around the saw- 
mill, and Chris had it because he was an old hand. He was 
a husky, and-he had a family to support; so the green- 
chain contractors couldn’t understand why he would not 
get on the chain and earn big money. Chris always said 
that he would not break himself down for any cursed 
lumber company that ever was; the company might make 
a slave of him, he said, but it couldn’t coax him into giving 
up his health for a few lousy dollars extra a week. The 
chainmen said among themselves that Chris was a nut; but 
he was a good transfer helper anyhow; so they only joked 
about him and called him the slave when he was not busy 
with the transfer and came along the platform to talk with 
them. 

Chris got more sympathy out in the yards, where there 
were many steady, lower-waged laborers like himself, and 
where there were always many short-stake lumber handlers 
also. Sometimes we would see Chris join a group of yard- 
men who were waiting for the yard boss to come around and 
lay out a new job for them; soon we would see the heads 
begin to shake, then hands would wave. “The slaves are 
planning another uprising against their hell,’’ we of the 
green chain would say. But Chris was always back on his 
job before the yard boss caught him. At bottom he had 
carefulness and common sense, and he was reasonable 
enough to talk with when the subject did not concern the 
literature he constantly read. I liked him, and I went to 
see him when he asked me to come. 


November | 


By James Steve 


Chris was done with supper when I came over, 
reading in the front room, and his wife was mend 
new washing, darning stockings and socks and p 
shirts which had just been brought in from the lin 

“Meet my wife, Emma,” said Chris, standing 
still holding a magazine in his hand. “I’ve just be 
ing her about this oil sea 
get the whole truth of : 
the newspapers are full oj 
man can’t go anything on 

Mrs. Ansen shook hay 
said she was glad Chris ha 
someone to talk to. “Her 
awful lot to me, but, go 
I can’t understand politi 

Then she heard somet 
the kitchen, and she we 
Mrs. Ansen did not come’ 
sometime. I could hear} 
and two youthful voices; 
then, and I caught words; 
while: “‘ Dorothy, can’ty 
not to splash dishwater 
floor, dear?” ‘Elbert, di 
go over to Gilkerson’s til 
got your morning wood 
back part of the house ha 
sound as Chris showed 
evidences. 4 

A wide old-fashioned ¢ 
reached tothe ceilinginon 
and its shelves were loa 
books, perhaps two hur 
number. Many of the 
schoolbooks, some were 0. 
by E. P. Roe, Charles | 
and Mrs. Southworth; a 
was a big family-doctor 
Bible, and a thick ‘ani 
album bound in faded gre 
on oneshelf; but most of t 
were weighty volumes 
bindings, having long - 
titles — dreadful-seemin; 
indeed for a laborer tor 

“T’ve read all of them,” said Chris proudly. 
course I haven’t the education to understand all 


Here is where I get the real practical stuff.” 
He opened a door at the bottom of the cupboarc 
played piles of magazines. All of them were ope 
lutionary publications or of the so-called liberal : 
prowls and smells in every dark place in life unti 
something rotten to howl over. a 


Literature and Luxury 
‘“‘T)EAD these weeklies and you'll get the real 
evils and wrongs which the newspapers cover) 
Chris. ‘I get more good from them than from t) 
Maybe you’ve tried reading some of these books yi 
I said that I had read Marx’s Capital, Kropoth 
tory of the French Revolution and Mill’s Prir| 
Political Economy, but that their theories Es 
simple things I could see in life with my own ey 
“Thomas Carlyle excused me from reading § 
said, “when I saw his description of political ec 
‘the dismal science.’”’ 
“T have Carlyle’s books on Cromwell and th] 
Revolution,” said Chris; ‘“‘and they are not a, 
either. I have read Shaw and Wells and the We 
here are Democracy and Education and The sa 
( 


Leisure Class. They say Dewey and Veblen ar 
greatest thinkers in America. I try to read such 
I can have something solid to stand on when I 
terrible evils of our society, told about in these ng 
You can’t realize what is going on in the countryn 
read the truth.” : 
Chris picked out some of the magazines and 
them over to the library table. It was getting (I 

and he snapped on the reading lamp. 
“No wonder you like to read so much, C 
tured. “‘You have a cheerful little room to rest}. 
“Yes; Em’s good at fixing things up,’’ said Cis: 
need to tell you I’m not buying the good furnitu I 
to have, with my wages. I did manage to pay Ic 
though; for Em is bound to have Dorothy le n 
And it was a comfortable, well-filled room 
corner was the big cupboard of books. Between | 
piano was a window draped with blue-and-ta 
A double window was in the next wall, and seve 
plants bloomed in its light. The third wall ha 
(Continued on Page 54) =| 


3(JT the most fascinating amusement in the world 

to think of some new scheme to make easy 
.|oney and try to put it into operation. This is 
ily true when the scheme promises romance as 
yrofit, such as hunting buried treasure, going into 
hi business or buying an orange grove in some sunny 
During the past few years an entirely new and 
_|jscinating field has opened up in Paris. 
‘ench are a nation of wonderful manufacturers. 
elroods are prized throughout the world. The franc 
e) at around five cents, while its par value is nearly 
tyents. French goods are small in bulk and easily 
to foreign lands. What wonder then that foreign- 
g about Paris and seeing how cheaply things are 
dia the shop windows of Rue de Rivoli or Rue 
[coré, should be seized with the idea of making easy 


it, Americans, to see is to act. The retired merchant 
42 Middle West who has been dragged around 
py his energetic wife and daughter is tired of look- 
+ aurches, chateaux and scenery. He feels a little 
jj2rest in oil paintings and statues because the guide 
jy how much they would be worth in American dol- 
f; even these stories of big money pall after a while 
_je’s feet are sore and one is wondering how the 
Club back home is making out with the drive for 
y|. M. C. A. building on Elm Street. The retired 
t is glad when he finds himself back in Paris for 
zc1 solid weeks of human recreation before taking 
for home. He can go to the American Express 
7j)rning and read the newspapers, ten days old, to 
but at least newspapers that one can understand, 
, headlines of satisfying size. He can sit on the 
va: in front of the Café de la Paix. This is Paris, the 
- the world. 


a A Flyer in Beaded Bags 
E| one day the opportunity to make big and easy 
a presents itself. The wife and daughter want to 
h¢.e a few presents, and the retired merchant accom- 
om listlessly along the Rue de Rivoliarcade, waiting 
0\2ss impatiently while they stop to look in the show 
_ It seems extravagant to spend money on pres- 
‘on the trip has already cost too much, but women 
on, and one must bear his burdens manfully. His 
7 him 
toacurio 

di lay where 
a row of 
haded bags 
ng g close to 
la each one 
nm with a 
- jket, and 
eign in the 
or 8 that 


fre 


Sjaks Eng- 
| look at 
ry,” says 
pointing 
of the 


le\ bags, a 
tic in blue 
_lvender. 
nl forty 
Ss. ast about 


mental figuring. Curio dealers, he says to himself, do not 
sell goods for nothing in a tourist place like Paris. No less 
than a hundred per cent profit, no doubt, on Rue de Rivoli. 
Wow! The merchants back home sell bags not a bit better 
for six or seven dollars apiece. Here, surely, is the chance 
for a live man to make some money! 

He restrains his womenfolks from going into the curio 
shop at the moment, and in the afternoon hunts up a man 
he met on the boat coming over who is a wholesale buyer. 
From this man he learns that the beaded bags he has seen 
are actually made in Paris, and he gets the address of the 
factory. But a visit to the factory gets him no farther 
because no one there speaks English and he himself speaks 
no French. After an embarrassing scene he learns that if 
he wishes to buy bags at wholesale he must do it through 
a commissionaire. 

He gets the address of a commissionaire at the American 
Chamber of Commerce. The commissionaire is an Amer- 
ican and speaks a civilized language, but his attitude is 
that of a sophisticated and hard-boiled person who expects 
the worst of his fellow men. 

The retired merchant states that he is thinking of taking 
a little flyer in the beaded-bag business and would like to 
be introduced to some good firm which makes that sort of 
merchandise. The commissionaire replies that this can 
possibly be arranged, but before going any farther he 
would like to know how much money the retired merchant 
has with him. The latter answers with some asperity that 
it is no one’s business how much money he may happen to 
have with him, but if there are any doubts’as to his respon- 
sibility any credit agency with United States connections 
can be consulted and it will be found he is responsible for 
any contract he may enter into. The commissionaire 
responds to this reasonable declaration by stating cynically 
that if the angel Gabriel should come to Paris for the pur- 
pose of buying merchandise at wholesale, he, the commis- 
sionaire, would not place a single order until the cash 
had been deposited in a Paris bank. 

Had such a reply been made to him in any office in the 
United States the retired merchant would have marched 
out without further parley; but he reflects that he is in 
Paris, reputed to be the wickedest city in the world, and 


When the Department Manager Returned From His European Trip His American and French Goods Began to Arrive 
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for the time he will swallow his pride and allow himself 

to be classed along with the other crooks. Besides, the 

profits he is to make on his beaded bags will go a long 

way toward healing his wounded pride. He tells the 
commissionaire that he has a couple of thousand dollars 
left over from the expenses of his European trip, and he will 
place that amount in a Paris bank as a guaranty of his 
good faith. 

“All right,’’ says the commissionaire; “‘you do that 
today, and tomorrow I will call at the bank to see that the 
money is tied up so it can only be drawn out for the sole 
purpose of paying for the merchandise you buy. My 
charges will be fifty dollars, besides 7 per cent on whatever 
purchases you make.” 

Again the retired merchant has an uneasy feeling that he 
is embarking on unknown waters, but having gone thus far 
he cannot back out with dignity. Anyhow, he is going to 
make a nice little chunk of money, besides saving almost 
half on the six bags his wife and daughter want to take 
home for presents. 


His Troubles Begin 


HE next day he presents himself at the office of the 

commissionaire and is conducted by one of the latter’s 
interpreters to the factory where the beaded bags are made. 
There the soundness of his enterprise appears to be proved 
because the factory prices on bags are indeed only half 
those charged by the curio dealer on Ruede Rivoli. Knowing 
how shady European business people are reputed to be, he 
tries to beat the prices down a little from the marked fig- 
ures, but with no success. Through the interpreter the 
manufacturer says smilingly but firmly that he should be 
desolated if the American monsieur declined to purchase, 
but the policy of the house is strictly one price. The 
retired merchant actually does hold off for a couple of 
days, thinking the manufacturer will recede from this stiff- 
necked attitude, but as this does not happen he goes back 
again and places his order. Then he pays the commis- 
sionaire his fee of fifty dollars as well as the 7 per cent 
commission, and shortly thereafter sails for home. His 
beaded bags are promised for shipment in sixty days. 

The most satisfying part of the entire transaction is the 
ride home on the boat, where he looks around at the other 
male passengers and reflects that he is probably the only 
man there with acumen enough to take a nice trip to 
Europe and make 
his expenses by a 
shrewd business 
deal. Arrived in 
the home town, 
too, there is an 
added pleasure in 
casually telling his 
intimates at the 
luncheon club that 
he is taking a little 
flyer in some stuff 
he picked up on 
the other side and 
it is likely he may 
run over to Europe 
every year from 
now on to harvest 
alittleeasymoney. 

It is lucky for 
him that he is able 
to derive some sat- 
isfaction from 
these things, be- 
cause very shortly 
clouds gather over 
his horizon. His 
beaded bags ar- 
rive in bond, cus- 
toms charges to be 
settled. Not being 
familiar with cus- 
toms regulations 
he has to engage 
an expert to at- 
tend the matter, 
the expert’s charge 
being 5 per cent. 
The customs 
charges themselves 
are the big blow. 
He had neglected 
to ask the Paris 
commissionaire 

(Continued on 

Page 137) 
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some raiment, and the appearance of 

Welford Potts was one of abjectness. He 
stumbled into the diminutive apartment of J. 
Cesar Clump, flung himself on a slightly moth- 
eaten divan and bent a worried gaze upon the dynamic 
director of the Midnight Pictures Corporation, Inc. 

‘Cesar,’ he mourned from above a silken shirt of sal- 
mon pink, “Ise th’oo.”’ 

Mr. Clump rose and gestured. 

“Foolishment which you talks, Welford. What you 
mean—th’oo?”’ 

“T is finished an’ done fo’. My days as star fo’ Midnight 
pitchers is numbered an’ the number ain’t many. Presi- 
dent Latimer has got the idea that my new pants is on’y 
meant fo’ me to be kicked in.” 

J. Czesar bent a critical gaze upon the trousers in ques- 
tion: elegant things of creamy flannel constructed with 
the extremest of bell cuffs. 

“T ain’t suttin he’s wrong, neither, Welford. But what 
has yo’ pants got to do with yo’ job of actin’?” 

“T was just speakin’ figurable. When I was leavin’ the 
studjo this evenin’, Orifice Latimer inwited me to come 
into his office, an’ when I got there 
he stahted in tellin’ me that he wan’t 
salisfried with how I was actin’ an’ 
mos’ likely woul’n’t need me no mo’ 
after this pitcher is finished. Now, I 
asts you, Cesar—an’ you is my di- 
rector—is that fair or ain’t it so?” 

Cesar walked across to the win- 
dow, where he stared reflectively 
down Avenue F. He was about of 
a size with his flamingly dressed 
visitor, but his garb was different. 

J. Cesar Clump was a motion- 
picture director and he didn’t care 
who knew it. The habiliments of 
directoral authority sat becomingly 
upon him—white shirt with turned- 
back sport collar, flowing blue neck- 
tie, horn-rimmed goggles, knee 
breeches, glossy putties and enor- 
mously long-toed shoes. His brow 
was furrowed with deep and in- 
tensive thought, in which there was 
more than a trifle of worry. 

The problem of Welford Potts 
was immediate and disconcerting. 
Welford had his shortcomings, true; 
but then Welford was an excellent 
comedian, and comedians were the 
immediate crying need of the Mid- 
night Pictures Corporation, Inc. 

That Orifice R. Latimer, ponder- 
ous president of the highly successful 
negro picture company, was actually 
planning to discharge Welford, Mr. 
Clump had not the slightest doubt; 
and he knew also that this abrupt 
termination of business relations was 
based chiefly on Latimer’s personal 
distaste for the upstage actor. He 
turned and inspected the worried 
countenance of Mr. Potts. 

“Welford,” he confessed, “‘I suttinly would hate to see 
you fired.” 

“T makes that unanimous.” 

“You ain’t so populous with the folks heah, includin’ 
Orifice, but you is a good actor an’ I craves to keep you.” 

“Yeh, but if Orifice says git 2 

“Then they ain’t nothin’ fo’ you to do but git. How- 
somever, Ise gwine see Brother Latimer an’ discern cain’t 
I do somethin’ to change his mind.” 

Tears of gratitude threatened to disturb Welford’s 
vision. 

““Cesar, you suttinly is my friend.” 

“Yeh, an’ you better back me up, ’cause what I is gwine 
say to Orifice Latimer is a-plenty. Ise aimin’ to talk com- 
mon sense to that feller, an’ common sense ain’t the most- 
est thing he appreciates. Now you just stick aroun’ heah 
until I gits back.” 

“Boy, I ain’t gwine do nothin’ else, an’ I shuah wishes 
us luck.” 

Orifice Latimer was in his private office at the Penny 
Prudential Bank Building. He smiled a greeting as the 
dapper little director entered. 

“ An’ what e’n I do you fo’ this evenin’, Mistuh Clump?”’ 

“Plenty.”’ Cssar’s manner was brusque and uncom- 
promising. 

“‘Suttinly. Only you has to ask an’ I consents. I has 
just heard fum New York that our new pitcher, Sake and 
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“TI Tell You Right Now, Mistuh Clump, Does I Have to Git a Double fo’ Welford Potts in This Pitcher, 
There Ain’t Gwine be No Welford in No Other Pitcher We Turns Out, an’ Tha’s Final”’ 


Forsake, is makin’ the biggest hit we has yet done an’ the 
exhibitors are askin’ fo’ mo’.” 

““Good! Who made that pitcher?” 

“‘Well’’—the president was inclined to be liberal—‘“‘you 
helped.” 

“T whiched?” 

“You helped.” 

“You is dog-gone tootin’ I helped. I directed that 
pitcher, an’ Ise gwine direct a heap mo’ fo’ you folks. 
But one thing I ain’t gwine stan’, Orifice, is anybody but- 
tin’ into my work. Git that?” 

It was quite obvious that Orifice got; also that he was 
not particularly pleased. His feet came down flatly on the 
floor, his complexion shaded off from mahogany to purple. 
He hoisted his enormous frame upward and glowered upon 
this mutinous subordinate. 

“Who at you is flingin’ them words, Mistuh Clump?” 

“You, tha’s who.” 

An’ how come?” 

“’Cause Ise mad. Ise plumb peeved. I craves to have 
it out with you right heah an’ now.” 

“Boy, you is suttinly gwine git yo’ wish. Now s’posin’ 
you clam down an’ tell me what gotten you all riled up.” 

Cesar became slightly more calm. His initial outburst 
had been carefully staged to impress the portly chief exec- 
utive; it had been calculated to shake him from his pedes- 
tal of smug self-esteem. Now that the object had been 
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definitely accomplished, Mr. Clump y 
willing to confer calmly. ¢ 
‘‘What’s this I heah you has been tel] 
ford Potts?” t 
Orifice grimaced with distaste. 
“So tha’s who you is sore about, eh?” 
“Yep.” ‘ 
“Well, Ise a li'l’ angry *bout that fe 
ownse’f. What I has had of him is enough,’ 
“You ain’t aimin’ to fire him, is you?” ~ 
“‘Ain’t plannin’ to do nothin’ else.” 4 
‘é Why? ” . 
“‘T ain’t got no use fo’ t] 
a All he’s good fo’ is to we 
i | clothes an’ insult oth 
Bc5 Always tellin’ peoples wh 
an’ never doin’ nothin’ | 
se’f.” 2} 
““He’s a swell actor.” 
““Maybe so; but he } 
enough actin’. He’s got 
streak. Ev’y dawg-gone 
puts him in a pitcher w 
gwine git knocked arou 
he yells that he’s got tl 
double. Now Ise tellin’ yo) 
doubles cost money, an’| 
money ain’t the fondest } 
of.” $ 
“Veh,” retorted Cesar, 
out sarcasm, ‘I has hear 
of that.” 
“There ain’t nobody 
Welford, neither.” F 
“‘Aroun’ Bumminhan 
there ain’t, but the pitche 
him an’ they is the folks 
aims to please. Ise tel 
Orifice, Welford is a go 
When he gits in front of t} 
he cuts up somethin’ 
foolishment is what mal 


fo’ us.” i 
“Comic actors ain’t 

get.” a 
“Thunder they ain’t, 


you that I knows Welfor 
what you does, an’ he 
bad.” 
“No; he’s all bad.” 

““An’ we'd havea 
tin’ somebody else to 

“Tha’s just wha 
about. Ever sence he 
fo’ the Midnight we ha 
somebody else to do 
sick an’ tired of hiri 
that man, an’ tha’s Vv 
trouble stahted toda 
to me an’ got suggesti 
should hiah somebod 
fo’ him in that wras 
has got with Opus Ran 
new pitcher.” J. Ca 
frowned. 

He was quite willing to be honest, and this 
manded an admission that Mr. Potts was go 
strong. He shook his goggled head. 


dall. Of course Opus is a heap bigger’n him.’ 
“Ttain’t a real fight, isit? Justa movin’-pit 
“Yeh, but them fights which you see in pi 
gentle as maybe you think. When I was 
lectrician’s assistant on one of the big Ho 
seen some fine actors put in the horspital fum 
an’ I guess Welford figures that Opus is libel t 
thusiastic and bust him one.” 1 
“Yeh, an’ I hope Opus does. ’Cause I 
now, Mistuh Clump, does I have to git a doi 
ford Potts in this pitcher, there ain’t gwine 
in no other pitcher we turns out, an’ tha’s fin 
Cesar rose. : 
“You won't,” he sighed. “I promises t 
Potts will act that fight with Opus.” ie 
“All right”—grimly. ‘‘An’ be shuah ye 
Welford that I is gwine be there to see the fig] 
its title, an’ the title is Rough and Tumble 
The attenuated actor listened impatientl 
of his director friend, and at its conclusion. 
lessly. ~ 
“‘Cain’t be did,” said Welford Potts. . 
“What cain’t?”’ 


{¢ghtin’ rough an’ tumble with Opus Randall.” 

fq come?” 

q you ain’t reflectin’ on what you asks me. Don’t 

env that I don’t weigh on’y a hund’ed an’ twelve 
<n’ Opus weighs pretty nigh two hund’ed?” 

le sof Sie =, , f 

nise softer. If I acts that fight it ain’t gwine be no 

fi t, an’ that ruins the pitcher, ’cause it’s the main 

-#the whole business; an’ if the pitcher ain’t no 

tn Ise out of luck anyway. So if I has just nach- 

12 go lose my job, I prefers to lose it without gittin’ 

" ip.” 

. Clump spread his arms wide in a helpless, hope- 

sire. 

ght, Welford. It’s yo’ own fumral an’ you can 

she flowers an’ sof’ music. But Ise tellin’ you heah 


tif you refuses to go th’oo with that fight against 
adall, then I fires you my ownse’f.”’ 


If d Potts paced the room. He knew when J. 
r ump was in earnest and recognized that this was 
f ‘ose occasions, and Welford Potts valued his job. 


10 oseate; there loomed before him a drab promise 
ite vaudeville and perhaps even the degradation 
nal janitoring when the theatrical business should 
HA. 


= 


sas of his considerations. Yet Welford cringed at the 
tlaught of physical combat, even before the eye of 
anra. He knew all too well that worth-while fights 


are not screened without considerable damage to combat- 
ants; far more than the two-bit paying public realizes. 
And Opus was a large man. 

““Twoul’n’t be so bad,”’ he wailed, “‘if Opus didn’t have 
it in fo’ me, anyway.” 

“Job or no job.” 

Mr. Potts weakened. 

Salle tights 

“Good.” 

“No, it ain’t good; it’s rotten. Ise skeered.”’ 

“Skeered ain’t gwine git you nowheres. Orifice Latimer 
is gwine be there hisse’f in person, an’ does you fight soft 
an’ easy he’s gwine fire you immedjit. What you got to do 
is go into Opus like a tagger.” 

“Yeh, but he ain’t gwine suspect that Ise a tagger.”’ 

‘Splain it to him. Bust him one an’ give him a clew. 
Our whole pitcher depen’s on this fight. It’s got to be a 
humdinger.”’ 

Actor Potts groaned loudly. 

“‘An’ Ise gwine be the pusson which gits humdinged.” 

“But you'll do it?” 

“Yeh, I got to.” 

Eventually Welford left, after repeating his decision to 
go through with the battle called for in the scenario. But 
after the little man had departed, J. Cesar Clump stared 
long and thoughtfully at the door. Mr. Clump was not at 
all satisfied. He was a believer in the doctrine that an 
equine can be conducted to water but cannot be made to 
quench a thirst which does not exist. And he understood 
quite clearly that Mr. Potts possessed an innate repug- 
nance to physical combat. 

It was a condition which did not please the dapper little 
director. Left to his own devices, he would have engaged 
a fire-eating double willy-nilly and let it go at that, using 
Welford only for the comedy close-ups. But the sudden 
development of presidential antipathy to Welford’s tem- 
perament had made that impossible. And J. Cesar was 
violently opposed to letting Mr. Potts leave the company. 

There were several reasons for that, not the least of 
which was that Welford was an exceedingly good come- 
dian; and Clump, as a practical picture man, knew that he 
could not be replaced without considerable difficulty. Too, 
Cesar liked Welford Potts personally, in which he was 
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sadly alone. At length the director clenched his fists and 
battered the table. 

“T got to make him put it over!” he muttered. ‘“I just 
nachelly got to!” 

But developments the following day did not augur well 
for J. Cesar. For one thing, Orifice R. Latimer waylaid 
the timid actor and conversed with him. Czsar glimpsed 
the pair, scented trouble and joined them. Mr. Latimer 
wasted no time in explaining matters to Mr. Clump. 

“‘T has just been tellin’ him that ain’t his fight with Opus 
Randall a good one, he writes his resignation immedjit.”’ 

Mr. Clump assumed a bluff and hearty tone. 

“Welford’s all right, Mistuh Latimer. I talked to him 
last night an’ got him so he was thirstin’ fo’ blood.” 

Out of the corner of his eye the director saw Welford 
cringe at the mention of gore. 

“T—I’ll fight him all right; but they don’t have to be no 
blood, does they?”’ 

“Cain’t he’p bein’,’”’ 
“Once Opus lands on you 

“ Aw, lay offa that stuff, Mistuh Latimer! Ise gwine see 
that Welford gives him hell.” 

Orifice snorted. He turned away and beckoned Clump 
to follow. 

“You see,” he sizzled triumphantly, “it ain’t no use. 
What Welford has got is a heart like a chicken. There’s 
two men he’s skeered to death of an’ bofe of ’em is Opus 
Randall.” 

“‘T tol’ you he’d come across all right.” 

‘Well, I hope you tol’ me the troof, ’cause does Welford 
miss out, he shuah is gwine separate hisse’f fum a good job 
awful sudden an’ permanent.” 

Further discussion between J. Cesar Clump and Wel- 
ford Potts elicited the information that Welford was des- 
perate but doubtful. 

“Tse goin’ th’oo with it, but nervousness is the one thing 
I ain’t got nothin’ else but.” 

“Tt means yo’ job, Welford.” 

“T know it. Ise gwine do my best, but if I wilts it’s just 
my hahd luck.” 

The man was obviously discouraged and his director 
sought to cheer him. 

(Continued on Page 72) 


interjected the harsh president. 
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“This Stahts as a Wrastlin’' Match fo’ the Lady’s Hand an’ Money,’’ He Told Them 
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PHILADELPHIA, NOVEMBER 1, 1924 


The La Follette Blues 


HE issues in this election are not the old questions that 

have divided the parties in the past. The real issue 
before the country is pragmatic progressivism versus im- 
practical radicalism. The fight is between those who stand 
for a constructive program—progressive ideas that will 
work—and those who advocate a reactionary radicalism 
that never has worked. The latter are our true Bourbons. 
They want the state to be everything, to do everything, 
and l'état c’est La Follette. 

Theoretically the State is always the people. In prac- 
tice it has often been a Louis, a killer like Robespierre or 
Lenine, or a small ring of power-seeking politicians. That 
is why the framers of our Constitution took such pains to 
guard the liberty and the property of the people against 
the politician and the plunderer, to safeguard the freedom 
of the individual against a despotism of the State. 

This present fight is a line-up of the forces of construc- 
tion and success against the apostles of defeatism and 
failure. It is the American ideals of government, of oppor- 
tunity, of individual freedom, against the European ideal 
of an overlord, either noble or State, as the protector of 
his peasant subjects and the dispenser of largess to them. 
The ultimate of radical theory in practice is the dole, 
the bread line, or, at best, the petty job in a government 
bureau; the caste system under which all except the poli- 
ticians are finally of one caste—the lowest. 

One need not doubt the honesty or the sincerity of La 
Follette, but one must doubt his intelligence when one 
examines his theories and proposals. They are all old stuff. 
They have all been tried and they have all failed. The 
farther they are carried toward their logical conclusion, the 
more destructive the finish. But La Follette is not logical. 
He would not destroy the Constitution—only cripple it. 
He does not advocate Communism—only Government 
Ownership and Paternalism. But Paternalism is the father 
of Socialism and the grandfather of Communism. It is the 
straddle of the leader who does not quite dare. 

The pinks hail La Follette as a forward-looker, an econ- 
omist with a wide knowledge of what’s wrong with the 
world and a reformer with new ideas that will set it right. 
Actually, he is as mid-Victorian as Paisley shawls and as 
reactionary as black horsehair sofas. His theories are the 
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outgrowth of conditions that obtained when the world was 
changing from agriculture to industry, from the stage to the 
railroad, from the clipper ship to the steamer. His reme- 
dies have been tried from the days of Robert Owen and 
Karl Marx, down to those of Lenine and Trotzky. Ad- 
ministered with high hope at different times and at different 
strengths, they have either killed the patient or have im- 
paired his health until he got back on a rational diet of 
more hard work and less government. 

La Follette denies any red sympathies. None the less 
his theories point toward Russian and away from American 
ideals. But today the one outstanding fact in Russia, and 
every place else in Europe where paternalism and socialism 
have dominated, is the eagerness with which those in power 
are trying to hire American brains, to introduce American 
methods and to secure American capital—all developed 
under the American system that La Follette attacks. 
More significant even is the anxiety of the millions living 
under labor, socialistic and communistic governments to 
escape from them and to work out their destiny under 
our individualistic and capitalistic system. That system, 
which La Follette holds up as a sinister, horrendous mon- 
ster, has, despite its weaknesses and faults, made America 
the desire of the paternally ruled and the despair of revolu- 
tionary rulers. : 

The real truth about La Follette is that he is not an 
economist, except in the narrowest book sense of the word, 
and that he is not practical, except in politics. It may be 
granted that he has read all the books on economics and 
consulted all the professors; but no man who has not been 
a business executive or who is unwilling to take counsel 
with those who are successfully running the business ma- 
chine can be regarded as an economist in any real sense of 
the word. 

The book has its place, and a large place; the professor 
has his, and a great one; but after the lesson and the 
teacher must come the adjustments of practical business 
experience. Those La Follette has never had, and he dis- 
trusts those who have. To his view from the outside, busi- 
ness is wrong and rotten. But those on the inside know 
that in every process and practice business has made a 
tremendous advance during the past generation, and that 
the great impulse to that improvement has come from 
within, not from without; from right-thinking business 
men and not from demagogic reformers. 

It is only the bad, the exceptional, in business on which 
the radical can build a speech with which to affright 
simple and trusting folk and gain their votes. Only by 
painting a black background of the exceptional, the dis- 
honest, can he make himself stand out as a great political 
white hope. His methods are one with those of the sensa- 
tional editor who finds no news in the sane, orderly and 
honest lives of the great silent majority and who builds up 
his circulation on murder, embezzlement, banditry and 
marital infidelity. The radical’s picture of American pub- 
lic life, of business, of conditions in the factory and on the 
farm is no more representative of real conditions than is 
the front page of a yellow journal. 

Sensational editors sometimes become so saturated with 
their own stuff that they believe that life is only what they 
print. Politicians are sometimes persuaded by their own 
oratory. But more often their faith in their panaceas 
is due to a theoretic knowledge of the business machine, 
untempered by actual experience in running it. But sen- 
sible voters want the assurance as well as the promise of 
performance, and that is something that men who are in- 
experienced in business cannot give them. 

We do not trust our lives to men just graduated from 


the medical schools, no matter how excellent the teaching’ 


they have had. At best we are only willing that they should 
assist the wise old surgeons who use the knife. Yet La 
Follette and political doctors of his ilk come to us with a 
cleaver and propose, after trying to etherize us with ora- 
tory, to operate on the Constitution and remove our rights 
under it, incidentally treating our private property as a 
more or less useless appendix that we shall be better off 
without. 

La Follette’s competence to perform major operations is 
nowhere better illustrated than in the case of our rail- 
roads—and he poses as a great railroad specialist. Some 


years ago, when he proposed the physical valuat 
railroads, the late Senator Gallinger asked hin 


( 
mate of the cost of that valuation. La Follett 


figure at about two and a half millions. Actus 
cost, to date, a total of about one hundred ay 


million dollars. The senator expected that 
would show gross overcapitalization. It is actus 
ing that the railroads, on the basis of 1914 costs 
and material, are greatly undercapitalized. Then¢ 
of railroad securities now in the hands of the pu 
par value of about eighteen billions. The Gov. 
valuation, based on prewar costs of labor and mat 
show many billions more of actual worth. So 
our great railroad expert. 

But even more dangerous than its lack of 
experience and common sense is the point of 
philosophy of the La Follette party. In all its da 
there is no such word as “‘success.”” The countr 
by a “system,’’ composed of ‘‘money devils’ — 
and bankers. The workers are “‘enslaved,”’ the fe 
“exploited.”’” Under ‘‘the system”’ there is no ¢ 
anyone except the “‘interests’’ and their ‘‘tools” 
for anybody else except of failure and poverty. 
is to be trusted except themselves; everything 
except their ideas. , 

The cure is a Papa La Follette at Washington 
millions of voters with well-paid government jc 
the railroads will cut rates away below the pres 
and raise wages far above the prevailing scale. 
oil will be sold at bargain prices, but wages will 
all around. The farmers will provide cheap food 
a thumping profit doing it. The price of wheat w 
rocketing and the price of bread will tumble. Ac 
the arithmetic all this would result in a defici 
arithmetic has been placed on the radical inde» 
torius. Using the higher, purer mathematics o 
styled Progressives, it is easy to prove that the 
selling below cost, will make a handsome profit. 

If it were not fraught with such possibilities | 
to the country, the simple faith of La Follettea 
lowers in economic miracles would be as refresh 
sight of children ‘‘ playing business” with dolls; 
cere belief in economic devils would be only amu 
there is in the world today a curious recrudesee 
belief in demonology and in the power of witch 
exorcise imaginary devils. It will pass, as it] 
before, but we cannot afford to take too lightly 
sations that great numbers of our people have 
souls to the Satans of “‘the system”’ and that wh 
of our population are afflicted by devils that the: 
ones have turned loose to torment them. 3 

That the witch doctors believed in their sillys 
small consolation to the crowd that they have m 
common sense reasserts itself, and no excuse for 
not believing, stood idly by while the dama 
done. 

Of course if everyone who is opposed to LaF 
his theories went to the polls, he would be burie 
deep in ballots; but a great number of good 
still regard election day as a holiday instead of z 
important business day of the year. Again, t 
Follette strength is divided between the Repul 
the Democrats; so while La Follette will pollt 1 . 
vote, those who are against him will divide on th 
lines, regardless of the paramount issue before tl 
Davis is unquestionably a man of fine charac 
tainments, but reports indicate that the best he 
carry enough states to throw the election into 
perhaps to the Bryan Brothers. 

We hold no brief for the old parties. They 
ization and reshaping to meet more intellige 
of the country and to administer its affairs mor 
But with all their faults and failings, they st 
and for the American idea of government; they 
a gospel of hope, of opportunity and of secur 
only the help of all those who have a stake in / 
a belief in her fundamental ideals to revital 

The prize fool of America is the man who g 
links instead of to the polls on election day, and 
asked if he is going to vote, replies, “What's 
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‘*E ARE beginning to discover in this country 
that we know mighty little about the value 

of land. Asa writer recently put it in some- 
h-sounding terms, ‘‘The study of land valuation 
little explored.” 

ces and the cost of living we have talked and 
nd read much. But of land value we know only 
hope it will rise, and generally it does. Yet the 
matic economic event which the world has ever 
1 is the increase in the value of farm land since 
ming of this century. 

census of 1900 the value of all lands in farms, ex- 
if buildings, was found to be $13,000,000,000. 
ne ten years following, it doubled, and the census 
‘showed it at $28,000,000,000. By 1920 it had 
'y doubled again, and stood at $54,800,000,000. 
e/st four years it has declined in value. The Depart- 
o|\griculture issued a statement in August showing 
hi value of all farm property is now $59,000,000,000, 
t $79,000,000,000 in 1919-20. This is a decline of 
ouh, and leaves the land value alone, exclusive 
ikdigs, at $41,000,000,000. Farm land, exclusive of 
in|, is therefore still three times as high as it was in 
al almost one-half higher than it was in 1910. 


Migrations of Capital 


T{ yhenomenal increase in farm-land values has been 
il] matched by the growth of city real estate. In the 
aes cities of a state like Michigan 

viies have increased even faster. 

it}r the causes nor the effects of these 

sen value of land have as yet received 
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the attention which they deserve. Latterly we have begun 
to realize that the increase in farm-land values which cul- 
minated in 1920 was the cause of much of the hardship and 
distress which the rural community has suffered during the 
past four years. It saddled the people who bought land at 
those high prices with interest charges which could no longer 
be met when the price of farm products fell. The former 
owners took into the cities the capital which the purchasers 
of these farms had saved or borrowed. That capital added 
nothing whatever to the equipment of the farms or the pro- 
ductive power of agriculture, although it still had to be 
supported out of the product of the farms. The aftermath 
to the agricultural industry was a burden of debt without 
any corresponding addition to the capital equipment of the 
farm. There are many people who believe that the rapid 
increase in urban land values may likewise bring a harvest 
of regret. 

It is rather surprising that this phenomenal growth in 
the value of land has brought with it so little complaint. 
The single-tax movement in this country came after the 
depression of the 70’s, and was at its height in the 80’s. 
The movement was not revived as a result of the great 
increases which have occurred between 1900 and the pres- 
ent date. The single-taxers saw in the increases in land 
rents and land values which went into the pockets of pri- 
vate owners a sponge which absorbed all the advantages 
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accruing to mankind from progress and invention. 

There are still a few who retain the old faith in the evil 

effects of increasing land values; but they have never 
during the past twenty-five years been able to galvanize the 
single tax into any semblance of a live issue. 

The average American expects land values to rise. When 
they are not on the increase it is a sign that something is 
wrong. Whether reasonable or unreasonable, this is the 
attitude of mind in a country where population, production 
and well-being have grown by leaps and bounds for half a 
century, and where prices were mounting year by year, as 
was the case from 1896 to 1920. The average American 
citizen who buys land expects to see it sell at an advance 
in the normal course of things. 


Discrimination 


HE one point at which this increase has given rise to 

controversy and attack is in the valuation of the land 
which the railroads of the United States own and use for 
rights of way, yards and station grounds. In spite of the 
threefold increase in farm-land values during the past 
twenty-five years, and the growth in city lots commensurate 
with it, the question is seriously raised whether the land 
which the railroads own and use shall be valued at its orig- 
inal cost, or whether, like other owners, they shall enjoy the 
increase in land values which has accrued to other American 
taxpayers. There is a group which maintains that they 
shall be treated differently from other taxpayers in this re- 
spect. This group holds that the roads shall not enjoy 
that increase which comes from the growth of population 
and production, but shall be singled 
out as a separate class which shall have 
no benefit from the upward movement 
of land values. The single-taxers’ prin- 
ciple that increasing land values should 


(Continued on Page 66) 


Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee 
A Rimed Editorial 
(The Older Generation Speaking) 


ment in the better sort of clubs 
That the older generation is 
composed of awful dubs. 
Yes, the freely broached opinion 
of the new jeunesse dorée 
Ranks its elders as inferior to the 
product of today. 


T’S the junior members’ judg- 


They are fogies, living only in the 
memory of a past, 

When to rouge was deemed im- 
moral and when girls who 
drank were fast. 

When the fox trot wasn’t heard of 
and the one-step was the rage 

And when slang was quite im- 
proper. What a background! 
What an age! 


Thus the youngsters, loudly scorn- 
ful of the senile pa who has 

Not the least appreciation of the 
present vogue of jazz. 

Well, perhaps. But just remem- 
ber, supercilious youth or 
miss, 

That the older generation is the 
one that fathered this! 

II 
(The Younger Generation 
Speaking) 

The older generation their opinion 
freely give 

That we flappers and we fellers 
simply are not fit to live, 

And they frequently and vehem- 
ently observe with loud regret 

That the kids are speeding hell- 
ward—“‘ give’em time, they’ Il 
get there yet!” 


They are impudent and brazen; 
of a time when every child 

Uses rouge quite matter-of-factly 
and considers cocktails mild. 

When the shimmy’ s deemed insipid 
and when necking is the rage 

Or, more properly, the berries. 
What a background! What 
an age! 


Others. 


Ts it any wonder, therefore, that a modern flapper can’t 
See the slightest bit of merit in the era of her aunt? 
Maybe so; but, all-wise elders who to criticize are prone, 
Recollect this generation is the offspring of your own. 

— Baron Ireland. 


Pumpkin Pies and Panthers 


T’S terrible to be a moody person. Especially one of 

these moody persons who don’t show it outside, but 
always look placid. A really stormy-eyed, lean, tempes- 
tuously temperamental person, now—what an advantage 
to be like that! ‘‘She’s temperamental,” they say. But 
if you’re born indeterminate blond-brunet, with a round 
flat face, and chubby, then they say, “‘ Well, my goodness, 
what’re you cross about now?”’ They say, ‘You must 
have eaten something that disagrees with you.”’ They say, 
“‘T can’t imagine what gets into her.”’ The dickens of it is 
that you can’t imagine either. And you keep trying to. 
Whereas, if you were lean and dark and tempestuous 
you’d never try to imagine why. You’d only clasp and 
clutch and laugh and weep, and say, ‘‘Ah, I feel!’’? And 
you’d be so interesting. 

No one can ever realize the full calamity of all the misfit 
faces in the world. Dark, lean and panther persons, con- 
demned always to look to others like a pumpkin pie. 
Sweet placid natures, imprisoned behind beetling eye- 
brows and passionate cheek bones. 

And mirrors are so depressing. You look into one quite 
casually, to powder your nose, and get that awful shock of 
not seeing yourself there, but the person you look like. 
“You aren’t me!” you cry. No, it isn’t. But you realize 
that everyone thinks it is. No wonder you’re moody. 

I so envy these accomplished persons who can sit in- 
side themselves, sure who they are, and yet intentionally 
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The Inquisitive Complex Urges One to Inquire All About Things That are the Private Concern of 
If a Person is Bitten Hard by This Complex it Causes the Victim to Snoop and Sniff Around 
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to Get Something on’’ Somebody. It’s a Very Busy Complex 
looking like something else. Vamps. How wonderful it 
would be—not to be a vamp, but to be capable of that 
duality. Being something, and behaving like something 
else, and always knowing which is which; never confusing 
"em. Being the panther, and looking like the pumpkin pie, 
to entice. And then not forgetting, and still being the in- 
nocent pie, but biting deep the jugular vein at the proper 
moment. 

Oh, my goodness! I don’t know what makes me sud- 
denly talk like this. There is no one I wish to bite. 


—Rose Wilder Lane. 


The Strap 


EE the hanger on the strap, trolley strap; 
What a lot of exercise and kick it gives a chap! 
See him caper, caper, caper, 
In a melancholy plight, 
While each rude, unfeeling gaper 
Grins above the evening paper 
With an asinine delight! 
Keeping tabs, keeping tabs 
On his wild and futile grabs 
At the strap, 
As he scoots and lands abruptly in a colored lady’s lap, 
Too much horrified to speak, 
At her palpitating squeak 
Of despair, 
In her mad expostulation, as he clutches at her hair! 
Oh, from out his frenzied ire 
Wells a desperate desire 
For a scrap, ‘ 
In the swelling and compelling of his fury at the strap, 
At the swaying and betraying of the strap! 
—Corinne Rockwell Swain. 


Novembe; 


A Visit to Mr. I 


HAD the pleasure re 
spending a week-en 
home of Bernard Be 
famous yellow editor, 
was my reward for ha 
the contest conducted 
Boggs’ paper, The Dai 
My friends had rallie 
support, purchased | 
copies of the Bugle 
carefully clipped the co 
the dotted lines. Cons 
I was duly elected T 
Beautiful Man in Ame 
I was now enjoying 
prize—the privilege of 
week-end guest of t 
editor. , i 
Perhaps I should first 
Statutory Grounds, w 
the name of the Bogs 
The plans had been 
after a contest cond 
The Evening Mong 
Boggs’ evening paper, 
all the leading architer 
country had compet 
house is a beautiful yelk 
affair, trimmed with b 
tiling. The roof was 
dent with glittering g 
fourteen-karat golds 
catalogue which I rec 
my arrival informed | 
interior decorations w 
by Bud Feigenbaum, 
star cartoonist, the ¢; 
the Mulligan Kids. A} 
bore all the evidences 
and cultured refinemen| 
might expect from re’ 
Boggs newspapers. 
“You don’t have t 
early,” my host inforn! 
I bade him good nig. 
don’t have dinner here! 
o’clock in the morning! 
“Dinner?” I exelait} 
“T ought to explain! 
with a smile. “Yous 
morning editions ap 
news stands at three 
the previous afternc! 
late-afternoon editioné 
at six o’clock in the mo! 
to be consistent we have dinner here in the moil 
breakfast at night. It’s quite logical.” F 
The next morning when I came into the dinin; 
Boggs family were already at dinner. I was abil 
down when to my amazement and consternatior 
suddenly yanked my chair from under me, an 
myself sprawling on the floor. As I rose rather | 
my feet I saw that Mr. and Mrs. Boggs were laull 
roariously. Young Junior Boggs and his sister C1 
de Vere Boggs, evidently the culprits, stood hb 
chair, equally hilarious. 
“The Mulligan Kids,’’ explained Mrs. Boggs 
tween giggles. af 
“‘T believe in encouraging clean wholesome f! 
home,”’ said Boggs as I sat down. ‘‘The youngst3 
sly wit.” 
The conversation at the dinner table was in! 
“T see that police scour the country for ripjf 
eight-year-old Junior, looking up from the 
reading. 
“Yes,” said his seven-year-old sister brigh 
read that district attorney grilled suspect 
““They’re on a false trail,’’ rejoined her b 
topsy discloses killing to be the act of a man 
nothing to this death-compact theory.” 
“‘It reminds me very much of the Clark 
Mrs. Boggs reminiscently. ‘‘ You children 
of course, to remember it.’ 
“Nurse read the story to me in the Fam 
Passion series in the Sunday Magazine of the E 
Junior. : ’ 
“Yes,” said Mrs. Boggs, “but sister ought t 
it too. That was a case, dear, in which the bo 
woman was found floating in the reservoir. 
(Continued on Page 76) 
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Next Tuesday is Election Day. In every nook and corner 
of the land, whether it be in the cross-road hamlet or in the 


teeming cities, men and women will enter the polls to vote 


| 
I not orate, but simply state, their choice. 


rhis issue leads all others; ; : 
i food for all will have the call But every day is an Election Day for the food product 
ind Campbell’s wins the mothers! : : “ : » 
which is a “candidate” for popular favor. And wherever votes 


are cast next Tuesday throughout this broad land, Campbell’s 
- Soups have met the daily test and won a victory that only 


honest Quality could win. 


Every taste of Campbell’s Vegetable Soup increases its 


popularity. Fifteen tempting vegetables. Broth of fine beef. Sate aR AS — 
Hearty cereals. Dainty herbs and spices. Thirty-two ingredients _ every day! 
in all! 


So substantial you'll often make a meal of it! 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 
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IKE a thunderbolt 
Le the sporting 
world came the 
challenge shown below. 
The comparison is no 
exaggeration, for it 
created more stir than 
any similar defiance 
would today, so popu- 
lar was John L. Sulli- 
van and so invincible 
was he considered in 
those days. 


Sullivan’s Chal- 
lenge 


T. PAUL, MINN., 

March 5: The fol- 
lowing was given to the 
Associated Press this 
afternoon: 


“To the public in 
general and Frank P. 
Slavin, Charles P. Mit- 
chell and James Cor- 
bett in particular: On 
the twenty-fifth day of 
August, 1890, I formed 
a partnership with 
Duncan B. Harrison 
and entered the 
theatrical profession. 
Mr. Harrison and my- 
self made contracts 
covering two continu- 
ous seasons, including 
a trip to Australia. 
These facts were well 
known to everybody, 
they having been pub- 
lished in almost every 
paper throughout the 
civilized world. I also 
keep my contracts, a 
fact well established by reference to my entire career. 

‘‘Bver since the existence of this contract between Mr. 
Harrison and myself becoming known, this country has 
been overrun with a lot of foreign fighters and also Amer- 
ican aspirants for fistic fame and championship honors, 
who have endeavored to seek notoriety and American 
dollars by challenging me to a fight, knowing full well that 
my hands were tied by contract and honor. I have been 
compelled to listen to their bluffs without making reply on 
account of my obligations. But now my turn has come. 
Our season ends about June fourth and we do not resume 
again until September twelfth. This gives me over three 
months’ time to prepare. 

“‘T hereby challenge any and all of the bluffers who have 
been trying to make capital at my expense to fight me either 
the last week in August this year or the first week in Sep- 
tember this year at the Olympic Club, New Orleans, 
Louisiana, for a purse of $25,000 and an outside bet of 
$10,000, the winner of the fight to take the entire purse. 
I insist upon the bet of $10,000.to show that they mean 
business, $2500 to be put up inside of thirty days, another 
$2500 to be put up by May first, and the entire $10,000 and 
as much more as they will bet to be placed by June fifteenth, 
the Advertiser, of New York City, Colonel John Cockerill, 
editor, to be the stakeholder. We are ready to put up the 
entire $10,000 now. First come, first served. 

“T give precedence in this challenge to Frank P. Slavin, 
of Australia, as he and his backers have done the greatest 
amount of blowing. My second preference is the bombastic 
sprinter, Charles Mitchell, of England, whom I would 
rather whip than any man in the world. My third prefer- 
ence is James Corbett, of California, who has achieved his 
share of bombast. But in this challenge I include all 
fighters—first come, first served—who are white. I will 
not fight a negro. I never have and never shall. 

“T prefer this challenge should be accepted by some of 
the foreigners who have been sprinting so-hard after the 
American dollars of late, as I would rather whip them than 
any of my own countrymen. ff 

“The Marquess of Queensberry rules must govern this 
contest, as I want fighting, not foot racing, and I intend to 
keep the championship of the world where it belongs, in the 
land of the free and the home of the brave. 


“JOHN L. SULLIVAN. 
“Champion of the world.” 


By James J. Corb 


James J. Corbett at Asbury Park, 1892. 


Of course all of us in the Brady troupe were very excited. 
We could hardly believe that the champion had actually 
challenged me. I didn’t take much time to speculate about 
it, however, and as soon as I had read the last word I threw 
down the paper. 

“Bill,” said I to Brady, 
the bargain.” 

“But,” he protested, ‘‘where can we dig up the other 
nine?”’ 

“You can search me,’’ I replied; ‘“‘but we’ve got to get 
it. Someone in the Olympic Club has tipped off Sullivan— 
about my letter, I mean—and he’s put that $10,000 condi- 
tion in purposely. He thinks that’s the best way to knock 
me out.” 

Now I really hadn’t the faintest idea where to get that 
money and couldn’t think of a soul I could get to back me. 

The following week I went to New York. On the train 
I went over in my mind the names of all the men interested 
in sports who were at all prominent. There were a lot of 
them whom I had met or knew by reputation, but it seemed 
silly to approach them, for everybody thought Sullivan 
unbeatable. 


“put up the thousand to bind 


A Fortunate Meeting 


Ae years ago there was a music hall on 
Twenty-third Street near Sixth Avenue, run by Koster 
and Bial. It was here that Carmencita, the most famous of 
all Spanish dancers, made her first appearance in America. 
It was a great resort on Sunday nights for all the high-class 
sportsmen, politicians and round-town celebrities of New 
York; among them the Dwyer brothers, Frank and Phil, 
the great race-horse men; Col. Jacob Ruppert, a youngster 
then; Jesse Lewisohn, Johnson, another race-horse owner; 
Dave Gideon, Matty Corbett, Ned Kearney, Al Smith, 
Honest John Kelly and Richard ‘Canfield,’ the gambler; 
Stanford White and picturesque characters like Diamond 
Jim Brady. " 

So I bought a box and went down there unaccompanied, 
one Sunday night, hoping that I might have luck enough 
to run across someone who would be interested in backing 
me—a long chance, but I thought I would take it. 

Seated in a box opposite to mine, with a party of friends, 
was a young lady I knew. Seeing that I was alone, she 
beckoned to me to come over. I went, was introduced to 
her friends and was invited to join them for the evening. 


Ned, His Favorite Dog, is in the Stern of the Boat 


One of the , 
in the part 
Colonel Me 
think that is 
though my 
people’s f; 
names is pi 
my faculty f 
the latter is 
in the world. 
owned the | 
horse Gol, 
That will he 
him. 

Colonel 
asked me w 
doing down 
alone. 

“‘T amie 
mission,” I 
gravely. 

“* What 
mean?” 

“You kn 
matched to 
L. Sullivan? 

“* What’ 
John L. Su 
champion 
a’mighty!’ 
claimed. 

I answere 
question. ] 
at me quizz 

“And you 
can whip Jo 
livan?” 


Bacl 


PULLE 

chair el¢ 
looked him 
eye and sta 
him, as ear 
convincing]; 
all the reasons why I thought I could defeat the! 
I must have been a good salesman of myself fi 
he said, ‘‘My boy, I don’t think you can whi) 
but you certainly have a lot of nerve and yo 
put me down for $5000.” 

Well, I was speechless! I couldn’t believe! 
really dazed and must have looked around at the 
fully, for she said, ‘If Colonel McLewee says hi 
it will be done.” 

Then he gave me his card and told me to le} 
when I had to put up the first $2500. 

After a while I entered another group and | 
Corbett—no relation, just an old friend of | 
owned a racing stable in partnership with Jack | 
and I told my story to him and the people in tI 
fact, I think I went in every box of the theater’ 
and before I left I found I could have had $50,) 
wanted it! 

Can you imagine a man walking into a theatel 
digging up from people he had never even met I! 
of money which would be equal now to $100,) 
back him to meet Jack Dempsey, and all figur! 
nervy stranger didn’t have a ghost of a chaik 
people did it for me just for the sportsmanship | 
but it would be utterly impossible these times) 
ing is simply a commercial proposition; there | 
any sportsmanship attached to it, in any shi 
or form. Why, a man won’t enter the ring | 
even though he is a second-rater, unless the le 
guaranteed to be more than a champion got)! 
a fight thirty years ago. They won’t take ¢J 
at all. | 

I do not remember the exact date, but short 
memorable evening at Koster and Bial’s I noti» 
McLewee that I was going to clinch the matel 
put up $2500 for the first installment. For i 
sent me his check. / 

Neither of the principals appeared at the 12 
the managers attending to all arrangement 
Johnson acted for Sullivan and Brady repre 
They met at the New York World office and 2 
match, which was to be the first heavyweigh® 
ship battle ever held under the Marquess of '! 
rules, to be fought with five-ounce gloves; all t2 
tails, too, being exactly like those governing f 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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aning the refrigerator—one of 
biggest little jobs about the 
shen! And in spite of pains- 
ing cleanliness, butter and 
k seem determined to absorb 
rors from other foods. 


to keep your refrigerator not 
\y visibly spotless but odorless 
'{free from invisible impurities, 
je it a weekly cleaning with 
‘brite, the double action 
lanser. Go over every inch of 
ls, drain pipe, shelves and ice 


limber. 


Yor Sunbrite does more than 
t scour off stains; it has in its 
LiScition an element which 
jeetens and purifies as it 
jans. Thoroughly effective, yet 
‘ not scratch a surface nor 


ighen the hands. 


You will be pleased with the 
sce of Sunbrite, too. ‘Double 
(ion” costs no more; in fact, 
yabrite offers an actual saving 
rorice. And in addition you get 
Jnited Profit Sharing Coupon 
ih each can. 


\Double action’’ offers a new 
lsree of cleanliness for your re- 
iyerator and for all kitchen and 
)chroom uses—not only visible 
‘anliness, but also fresh and 
yorless and free from unseen 
rourities. 


- Swift & Company | 


Wsh thoroughly in soap suds the knife 
h which you have cut an onion; then 


C\ a lemon or an apple with it—and 
ti onion flavor is still there! A Sunbrite 
2 ia not only polishes the knife but 

troys every trace of the onion flavor 
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(ot only spotless but sweet and odorless 
— with Sunbrite, the “double action’ cleanser 
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(Continued from Page 30) 
The managers agreed on Phil Dwyer, the famous race- 
horse man, for stakeholder. 

In the meantime the Olympic Club had offered a $25,000 
purse. So the contest was fought for a $25,000 purse and a 
$10,000 side bet, the winner to take all, Sullivan insisting 
on this last condition. 

Now I have seen almost all the fight managers of the 
last forty years, but I never met a smarter one than William 
A. Brady. He was the originator of all the business strategy 
they follow these days; only the prizes now are bigger. He 
was shrewd enough to capitalize all the interest and sym- 
pathy arising from the fact that I, comparatively a young- 
ster, was matched to fight the champion, and also from 
the hard condition that Sullivan had forced—the winner to 
take all—something that had rarely been demanded by any 
champion. 

So Brady booked a tour through the country and we 
hired theaters and halls where I met all comers, as Sullivan 
was doing from time to time, offering $100 to anyone who 
could stand up against me for four rounds. Before the 
match had been arranged I had appeared in Philadelphia in 
burlesque shows as an added attraction of the evening, the 
story of which experience was told in the preceding article; 
but now our stunt was the sole entertainment of the 
evening. 

Whenever the words “James J. Corbett, now matched 
to fight the great John L. Sullivan,” appeared on the bill- 
boards they acted like magic, and we drew great houses 
everywhere we went. This had the additional advantage, 
also, of increasing the interest in the coming match, be- 
cause I endeavored to show in these bouts that I really was 
capable of standing up to the great John L. 

At the end of the tour Brady arranged an evening in 
Madison Square Garden, where I met, in the one evening, 
three men of pugilistic standing, each weighing more than 
200 pounds, and stopped all three within the specified four 
rounds; and that without taking a rest between the ses- 
sions. My opponents were good men, too—George Spill- 
ings, of Rochester; Bob Caffey, of Philadelphia, and Joe 
Lannon, Sullivan’s sparring partner at that time. 

I don’t think a fighter ever lived, or ever will live, who 
was as popular with the masses, and especially with the 
Irish, as John L. Sullivan. Many of our Irish citizens 
hated me just because I had the insolence to fight him. 
One night, not long before the Sullivan match, I was boxing 
with a man at Miner’s old Eighth Avenue Theater, and in 
the middle of one of the rounds someone in the gallery 
called out, ‘‘So you’re the guy who thinks he can lick John 
L. Sullivan!’’ and followed the jeer with a bottle which 
came clear across the orchestra, just grazing my head and 
breaking into a thousand pieces on the floor of the stage. 


Making Friends Through Publicity 


Y UNPOPULARITY with the Irish struck meas rather 

peculiar, for everybody that ever belonged to me, as far 
back as we could trace, was Irish through and through; 
and Sullivan, like myself, was born in this country, of Irish 
parents. Of course, this attitude was due to Sullivan’s 
disposition, which was just the right mixture of good na- 
ture, aggressiveness and temper for a fighter, so people 
thought; while I was always more controlled and a little 
too businesslike, perhaps, to vie with him in popularity. 
Then, though I entered saloons occasionally, I did not 
care to waste a lot of time standing up against the bars of 
any city I happened to be in. 

To me it was the most boring thing in the world to be 
mauled around by a lot of drunks; and, as my friends of 
the stage say, there old John L. “was on his native heath,” 
at least at that phase of his career. 

But Brady’s prefight campaign did result in arousing 
among the better element a respect for my ability and 
some support. At the same time his playing up of such 
things as my banking experience and my orderly way of 
living, together with my quieter manners and rather unos- 
tentatious style of dressing, brought to my bouts many 
people who had always thought it beneath them to attend 
a prize fight. 

Meantime Billy Delaney had joined my camp, and it 
was quite a surprise to many experts who thought I should 
have engaged someone else. One night shortly after the 
articles were signed, the famous William Muldoon came to 
my table in the old Delmonico restaurant and offered to 
train me. He seemed quite earnest about it. 

“Muldoon,”’ I answered him, “if I should be lucky 
enough to defeat Sullivan, and if any trainer is going to get 
any credit for it, it’s a little fellow who isn’t famous like 
you—you’ve never even heard of him. He lives way out in 
Oakland, California, and his name is Billy Delaney.” 

Delaney was in fact on his way East at the very moment, 
for I had written, asking him to sell out his business 
and come on to train me; which confidence showed that 
I thought our joint prospects were very bright. 

About this time, too, I ran across another old friend I 
had not seen in along time. I was strolling up Broadway, 
when a chap came out of the shadows and hailed me: 
“Hello, Jim, don’t you know me?” 
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I took him under the arc light and looked at him in 
wonder. He had no coat on and the night was very cold. 

“Tt can’t be Jerry?’’ I said at last. 

“Yes,’”’ he answered. 

Now this man, Jerry—as I shall call him here—had 
lived in our neighborhood in San Francisco in the old Hayes 
Valley days and I used to box with him in the cellar. I had 
heard about his drinking himself out of all the positions 
he had held in San Francisco and that his case seemed 
hopeless. 

So after asking him a few questions I said, “Jerry, I 
know you can’t stop drinking altogether; but if you could 
just taper down on your booze enough to run errands for 
me and the gang, I’ll take you down to my training quar- 
ters. It will be a nice berth for you.” 

He promised. So I fitted him up with an overcoat, gave 
him some money and did the things for him that anyone 
would for an old friend. He hung around until I went into 
training, meanwhile trying to keep as sober as possible. 
Jerry did very well, considering, although he had a “still” 
on most of the time, but this was never bad enough for any 
but those who knew him well to detect. Then he came 
down to our camp and used to be great company as we sat 
around evenings talking about the old days when we were 
kids together. 


How Jerry Bent His Nose 


4 Pera was quite a big dent in Jerry’s nose. It looked as 
if it had been broken once, as I supposed, in a fight, and 
one night I asked him about it. 

“No,” he said, shaking his head sadly, “it wasn’t broke 
in any scrap.” 

“How did you get it dented then?” I asked. 

But he seemed rather shy about explaining the cause of 
his misfortune. 

“Oh, you fellows would laugh at me if I ‘told you,” he 
said. 

However, finally we coaxed him to tell us all about it. 

“T was in bed one night,” he began, ‘“‘and had the de- 
lirium tremens. All of a sudden I heard a lot of guns going 
off. Then a bugle called and I sat up in bed. Bands were 
playing, and I saw about 10,000 soldiers marching around 
the room. Some fellow yelled out, ‘We are at war! Fall 
in!’ In all the excitement I jumped out of bed and joined 
in the parade, with all these fellows marching around the 
room, and we marched and marched and marched. Finally 
they started marching through the keyhole. I tried to 
follow them, and in trying to get through the keyhole I 
broke my nose!” 

But Jerry’s history came to an end. Sometime after 
this I left Jerry with money for clothes and a ticket to 
San Francisco, but when I returned to New York I ran 
across him panhandling on Broadway. Poor Jerry didn’t 
last much longer, and a few weeks later I received word 
that he had died in a little rooming house, all alone. As 
there was not a soul to bury him, and I felt the responsibil- 
ity was mine, I arranged for the funeral. I wanted to give 
Jerry a good one, so invited George and Johnny Consi- 
dine, who then ran the famous Hotel Metropole at the 
corner of Broadway and Forty-second Street, and later the 
new one of the same name in front of which Rosenthal was 
shot; also Eddie Burke, the race-horse man; Teddy Foley; 
Tim—Dry Dollar—Sullivan, and others. They promised, 
but when the day of the funeral arrived, they all seemed to 
have forgotten the date, and I showed up at the place of 
appointment to find no one there. It was ten o’clock in the 
morning—probably most of them were not even up. 

As I rolled down Broadway in the carriage to the under- 
taker’s I spied a little Jewish boy I knew, Ed Meyerson. 
He seemed to be in an awful hurry and was almost racing 
over the sidewalk, but when I hailed him he came over to 
the carriage. 

“Jump in here,” I ordered him gruffly. 

“Oh, I can’t!” he pleaded. “I’ve a lot of business to 
attend to.” 

“This won’t take you a minute,” I replied. “Jump in; I 
want to tell you something.” 

He got into the carriage and I told the driver to travel! 

Little Meyerson tried his best to jump out of that 
carriage, but I grabbed his arms and explained the 
circumstance to him, and finally he promised to stick. 
So at the grave of poor Jerry the only ones to pay 
the last respects were two little old ladies—one of whom 
ran the rooming house where he had died—this little Jew- 
ish boy, who had never even met the principal of this last 
act, and myself. I was sorry, for I had tried to give poor 
Jerry the send-off he and his old parents would have liked. 

Sullivan started training at Good Ground, Long Island, 
and I pitched my camp at Asbury Park, New Jersey. 

Never before had a pugilist trained in Asbury Park, 
which at that time was almost as strict in its regulations 
and as religious in its atmosphere as Ocean Grove. I shall 
never forget the first few days of my training there. The 
neighbors did peek out of the windows at us, but very 
cautiously. The children in the neighborhood were not 
allowed to come near the training quarters; I was sup- 
posed to be first cousin to the devil himself. 


November 


Some of my trainers, of course, were of a rath 
type, and there were two or three of them who 
nately didn’t have very good manners. So when } 
attitude of my neighbors I gathered the boys toge 
told them that anything in the way of misconduet 
part reflected on me. I further explained to them 
of the people we were to live with and threatene 
charge any who did not act like gentlemen. They 
glad to say, followed out my instructions to the le 

We had been there about three weeks, minding 
business and going about our work in a quiet w: 
one day two boys of about twelve or so, children ; 
in the neighborhood, came around. I saw tl} 
stopped punching the bag. 

“Now, boys,” I said as kindly as I could, “I way 
go back home. Your folks don’t want you to ec 
and I don’t want you to try it again.” 

One of the little fellows spoke up. ‘My man 
I could come over here,” he said, looking very disap 

“Your mother said you could come here?” [7 
flabbergasted. 

4¢ “Yes, sir.” 


““\ “All right, then,” I told them, “I’d like to h; 


Make yourselves at home.” 
© Gradually from that time on the children began 
around; finally the fathers dropped in and actually 
to enjoy themselves. | 
' One of my inseparable companions those days W 
that had attached himself to me in a very stra’ 
while I was playing New Bedford, Massachusett 
Brady’s management. I was getting into a calm 
to the theater when this pup jumped in and wou 
persuaded to leave. Brady wanted to throw him { 
“Jim,” he said, “‘you don’t want a dog like th 
a mutt!’”” And he was. I could see in him t 
bulldog, collie, spaniel, greyhound, black-and-ta) 
few other breeds. But oh, how that dog did seen 
me! So I let him stick, christened him Ned 
toured the country with me. 


"| 
| 


Old-Fashioned Ideas of Training 


pane ASBURY PARK Ned was always unhappy 
not along. Sometimes he would insist on accom; 
me on the Boardwalk and everybody was amaze 
this awful-looking animal following me. Often I’d 
up when I went out. One night when I started for | 
Brunswick Hotel, then the fashionable one in the| 
had to cross a bridge leading over the lake. Ne 
loose and succeeded in beating me to the hotel 
I reached there I found the women gathering 1 
skirts and hustling out of his way, for he was wrin) 
and covered with mud from his swim across the ]| 

At this time Brady’s daughter, Alice, now the: 
moving-picture star and legitimate actress, was a 
arms, and as much as that dog loved to go out wit! 
somehow got it into his old noodle that it was his, 
care for that baby in the carriage. When the nu 
her out he would cast longing looks after me as ]/ 
off, but never once left his charge. 

I had some original ideas about training at th 
that is, they were considered erratic then, althou. 
of them have since been adopted. For instance! 
considered very dangerous to allow a man to drin' 
when heated from exercise. I noticed that I | 
enjoy—in fact could hardly swallow—my eveni 
after a hard day’s training. I had no appetite,) 
fierce, burning thirst, for the stiff exercise had n 
feel feverish inside. I figured this out and adopted 
course, much against the advice of all my trainers] 
the day’s work was over I would go to a spring® 
dipper of water, rinse my mouth out half a dozen ti2 
gargle my throat. Then gradually I would let. 
trickledown. When I felt slightly cooler I would re‘ 
process. Thus it took about half an hour for me ti! 
that dipper; but I found that after that I did 1 
appetite and enjoyed my evening meal enormous) 
see, I simply adopted the principle of treating : 
chinery as one does an automobile—you do not pc’ 
of cold water into a heated engine, but let it drb 
gradually. 

Then I formed the habit of going down to tl! 
popular ice-cream parlor about ten o’clock at nij 
eating a couple of plates of ice cream, to the accill 
ment, which I could hear, of sarcastic remat! ! 
observers in the place. 

‘“‘There’s the fellow who is going to fight Sulliva 
would say. 

“What? That chap eating the ice cream?” || 
panion would inquire in surprise; then everybod) 
laugh at the ridiculousness of it. “Sullivan wi! 
murder him!” came the anvil chorus. 

I told some of my ideas to a Doctor Pancoast, 
known authority from Philadelphia, who had a } 
home in Elberon, and he also thought I used vw 
judgment. In those days, you must remember, 2 t 
fever patient was never given cold water or ice cre 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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(Continued from Page 32) 
now it is allowed. So my routine was justified by later 
authorities. 

It happened that horse racing was at its height then at 
Monmouth Park, New Jersey, and occasionally I took a 
day off and went over there, thinking the rest would do me 
good and probably prevent me from going stale. 

Now these little details are not so trifling as they seem. 
They are very important, for they were innovations in the 
90’s, and I feel I owe what success I have had to my 
thinking for myself and not following rules blindly, not 
only in the ring but in my preparations for it. And to 
show how important such things seemed in the eyes of the 
papers and public, I need only tell of an incident that 
occurred just before the day when Colonel McLewee’s 
second installment, $2500, was to arrive and to be turned 
over to the stakeholder. 

At the races I met an old friend of mine, George Morgan, 
of California, who invited me to dinner at a very popular 
resort at Pleasure Bay. During the course of the dinner 
he ordered a pint of champagne. I felt that a little would 
do me good, so took a glass of it. That was all that was 
necessary. The next day one of the news agencies sent 
out the report that Jim Corbett was ‘“‘off on a bat at 
Pleasure Bay.” 

I was shocked when I read it, but more so when I 
received a letter from Colonel McLewee telling me that he 
had seen this story in the papers and of course must 
decline to put up the next $2500! I was left cold and I 
didn’t sleep a wink that night through worrying about it. 

Phil Dwyer, the stakeholder for the coming fight, who, 
by the way, was a great friend of Sullivan’s, was at Long 
Branch with his stable, so I rushed madly over to him the 
day following the receipt of the colonel’s letter and showed 
it to him. He saw that I was pretty much upset and tried 
to cheer me. 

“My boy,” said he, “‘you have nothing to worry about.” 

“Why,” I exclaimed, ‘‘he refuses to put up my deposit!” 

“I’m stakeholder,’ he replied, “‘and if none of your 
backers come through with their money, your $10,000 is 
up anyway. I’m stakeholder!” 

He meant, of course, that he would make good the 
$7500 shortage if my backers failed; and he did this, mind 
you, although he was Sullivan’s friend, through sheer 
sportsmanship, wanting to see me get a square deal. 
There were great boys in the old days! 

Dwyer then asked me how much I weighed, and being 
so frightened at McLewee’s falling down, I was afraid to 
tell him my exact weight, thinking he might get the idea 
in his head that I was too light to fight Sullivan and he 
might therefore weaken, so I told him I weighed 192 
pounds, when I really weighed 178—a white lie for which 
I hope I may be pardoned under the circumstances. 


An Embarrassing Five Minutes 


(Poe be over in a couple of days to see you train,” 
Dwyer added as I was leaving; and a few days later 
he came to my training quarters accompanied by Dick 
Croker, then chief of Tammany Hall, and they watched 
me work out for a while. 

“Do you really weigh 192 pounds?”’ Dwyer asked me, as 
I stopped. 

“Yes, sir,” I assured him. 

“Where do you weigh yourself?’’ he then inquired. 

“Downtown, in a butcher shop.”’ 

“Well, you come over tonight to the hotel after your 
dinner. There’s a butcher shop next door to our hotel 
where they have some wonderful scales. We'll see what 
you really weigh.” 

I got cold all over, but concealed my fear. 

“All right, sir,’ I agreed, ‘‘I’ll be over,’’ and made the 
date for eight o’clock. 

As soon as they were gone I called Brady, Delaney and 
all my handlers and we were in a terrible stew, all of us 
thinking that if any of the backers once learned I weighed 
only 178 pounds they would leave me flat. So we decided 
to take the iron weights out of the pulleys, each weighing 
four pounds, and stick three or four of them in my trousers, 
which I did. Then Delaney and I drove over to Long 
Branch in a hack. 

Dwyer was standing in front of the hotel waiting for me. 
He took me into the butcher shop and said, ‘“‘Get on the 
scales.” 

I started removing my coat, when he stopped me, 
saying, ‘“Never mind your coat. Leave it on.” 

“All right,’’ I agreed, a little relieved, jumped on the 
scales and—I’ll never forget it—I weighed 197 pounds! 

Dwyer looked at me in amazement. 

“You're certainly a deceiving man,” he said. 

But even as I was talking to him I could feel that the 
weights were slipping. We were standing on the asphalt 
pavement, and taking his arm I tried to hurry Dwyer 
toward Delaney, who was sitting in the hack, for the game 
would have been up if those weights had once fallen on the 
pavement. As we were side by side, he didn’t notice my 
peculiar gait, and just as we reached the end of the walk, 
and while I was still talking to Dwyer, I felt one of the 
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weights at my knee, so I put my foot over the curb and the 
iron dropped into the dirt without any noise, and he 
never saw it at all. Bidding him good-by, we went home, 
the day saved. I told this little incident to Dwyer after 
the fight and he had a great laugh over it. 

As you have discovered, my relations were very friendly 
with Brady, and we got on very well together; so well in 
fact that when one day he said ‘Jim, you and I have no 
contract or understanding about what I am to get if you 
win this fight; don’t you think we ought to sign papers of 
some kind?”’ I told him not to worry about any contract. 

“Just let me give you whatever I feel like. You'll 
profit better than if we make it a business proposition.” 

He agreed, shook me by the hand and said, ‘ ‘fi im, that’s 
good enough for me.’ 

Time drifted by pretty swiftly, and at last came the hour 
for our departure. I knew I had managed to overcome the 
prejudice of the people of Asbury Park against prize 
fighters, but how much I did not realize until I was 
closing up quarters. As I took the hack for the train, 
dozens of children of the neighborhood flocked around and 
showered me with little presents that touched me very 
much—cheap scarfpins, flowers, handkerchiefs, cologne 
bottles. Then, to my great surprise, Mr. Bradley, who 
controlled Asbury Park and had objected very strenuously 
to my training there, sent the Beach band to escort me to 
the station. 

My last day’s training up North was done in Madison 
Square Garden—a publicity stunt of Brady’s that gives 
another evidence of his shrewdness. I ran around the 
track, punched the bag, and even ate my meals before a 
large audience which had paid admission to watch me. 
This netted us both a lot of newspaper space and a hand- 
some sum. 

At last we boarded our private car and started for New 
Orleans, breaking the trip two or three times, on the way 
down, for exercise. 


Rising Odds on the Champion 


E REACHED the city about four days before the 

fight, Sullivan being already on hand. He had been 
taken up by the Young Men’s Club, the biggest of allin the 
state, while the smaller Southern Athletic Club, where I had 
boxed Jake Kilrain, opened its doors to me. The betting 
was three to one on Sullivan when we arrived in town. 

There was one princely hearted man in New Orleans 
whose kindness I shall never forget. His name was 
Wormseley and he was one of the leading cotton brokers 
in the city. I had met him when I fought Kilrain, and 
he now actually sent his family away and turned his house 
over to me for a home during my stay in the city. 

I started in to do some light training in the Southern 
Athletic Club and all the time thousands of people were 
in and out watching me. There were also large audiences 
at the other club watching Sullivan. After seeing both of 
us, the betters decided that instead of three to one on 
Sullivan the odds should go up to four to one. This in- 
crease was due, I think, to our difference in weights—it 
was 212 and 180 at the ringside. 

If I had ever relied much on the opinion of others I 
wouldn’t have had much confidence or strength left for 
the fight. Even my old friend from California, Tom 
Williams, who had backed me heavily in the Choynski 
fight, and had also seen me fight my sixty-one rounds with 
Peter Jackson, blew into New Orleans and bet, so someone 
was kind enough to tell me, $5000 on Sullivan. Not be- 
cause I was hurt at all, but simply because I like Williams, 
I wrote him a letter the day before the fight. In it I said: 

“Tom, I understand you are betting on Sullivan. I’m 
not mad, but I wish you would switch your bet and put it 
on me. I’m in splendid condition. You saw me fight 
Choynski and Jackson. You know I can go the distance; 
and no man who has lived the life that Sullivan has lived 
can beat me in a finish fight.” 

A few years later, when I was going abroad, I happened 
to run into Tom Williams on the steamer. We were talking 
over old times and got down to this fight. 

“Do you remember the letter you wrote me,” he asked, 
“before your fight with Sullivan, telling me to bet on you?” 
“‘Yes,’”’ I replied, and somehow managed not to grin. 

“Well,’’ continued Williams, ‘“‘after I received your 
letter I went out and bet $10,000 more on Sullivan!” 

I had also written to my father and figured he would 
receive the letter a day or two before the fight, which he 
did. I told him in what good condition I was, and proph- 
esied that by taking my time and being careful I would 
win the fight between the twentieth and the twenty-fifth 
round. My dear old dad wore that letter out after the 
fight, just as he did the telegram after the Kilrain battle. 

The excitement in New Orleans was intense from the 
start, as this was the first heavyweight championship 
fight ever arranged to be fought under:the protection of 
the police. All other fights up to this time had been under 
London prize-ring rules and with bare knuckles, and being 
against the law had been pulled off in private. : 

Just before we left New York for New Orleans I had told 
Brady to see how much money he could dig up to bet on 


me. He took all the money his wife had and wha‘, 
skirmish up himself, and it amounted to $3000, | 
in the world on the day of the fight was $900, Wea 
up so much for training expenses, but that morni, 
it to Brady and said, ‘‘You take this $900 and 5 
you have, and go down and put it on me.” 

“Jim,” he said, “I’ll bet my $3000, but you hj 
keep your money. If we should lose the fight, |, 
we'd have and we’ll have to ride the brakes out 

So I took his advice and kept my $900, Bre, 
downtown to bet the $3000 at four to one. 

In a couple of hours he came back, all exe 
exclaimed, ‘“‘They’re betting five to one on § 

“That’s great!’’ I replied. ‘Did you put 
up 2 : 

“No,” he answered, looking a little sheepish, 
added, ‘‘Don’t you think, Jim, we’d better keep 
you get licked?” ‘ 

I got angry at this. 

“You fool!” I blurted out. “You were wil 
four to one, but now when it’s five to one you ge 
Sullivan and I are just the same as when it ¥ 
one. We haven’t changed any.’’ Then, pushi 
of the door, I gave him this parting message: 
come back here unless that $3000 is on!” 

No sooner had Brady gone than in came they 
editor of the Cincinnati Enquirer, Harry Weldo: 
the greatest supporters I ever had. He had pp 
by my picture that I would be the next chap; 
the world before he had ever laid eyes on mex 
confidence naturally touched me and later browt 
gether very closely. He was a big, fat, red-fad 
and he, too, rushed in, all excitement. I could i] 
manner that his confidence had been shaken by | 
in the odds to five to one. It seemed as if evenn 
going back on me. But I held tight to myself : 
sat on a trunk—“ Well, Harry, they’ve got Ye 
too?” I inquired coolly. 

“No, no, no!”’ he insisted, but his manner | 
to his words. 

“Yes, they have,” I shot back at him, 
some iron in him; ‘‘they’ve got you wriggl 
Now I'll tell you something, Harry. I’ve seer 
fight. I’ve boxed with him, and the only thingh 
ever make me think that John L. Sullivan can vip 
when they bring me to and tell me I was knoekeu 

This boosted his confidence wonderfully an h 
very happy. © 

I had also noticed that the strain was “it 
on my trainers, and even Delaney. With all hi 
he was trying to hum little songs to himself t 
feel he was happy and wasn ’t thinking nse ta 
all. I 
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They were all doing it for the effect on me, a id, 
it myself, I think I was the only one in whe 
that really felt normal. 


Courting Bad Luck f i 
TO LEAD up to a climax, the club had arrand 
between famous fighters to be fought on success 
before the heavyweight battle. On Monday nig) G 
Dixon fought Jack Skelly for the featherweight ‘ 
ship of the world; on Tuesday, that wonderful li 
Jack McAuliffe, defended his lightweight t | 
Billy Myers, of Streator, Illinois; on Wednes 
John L. Sullivan was to defend his. ts 
McAuliffe gave Myers an awful beating thail 
night, and I thought it would be a grand idea tial 
last meal before I fought Sullivan with poor “in 
This did not strike me as ominous, for I was ners 
stitious; in fact, I often defied and flew in t] fa 
superstition purposely. This annoyed my compa. 
siderably sometimes, and only a few i : 
Charlotte, North Carolina, where we lay | 
to New Orleans, I had almost given Delaney! 4 a 
I hadn’t noticed the number of my room when tl 
took me up, and while I was sound asleep that nit 
came up and hammered on the door. When I ae¢ 
was the matter he shouted back, ‘‘ You’re in Rot ii 
“Get out of here and let me sleep!” I cad! 
“T don’t care what number it is. I’m going to sy 
So now when I suggested that I go out with. e 
Billy Myers, there was a terrible uproar. 
“Why, he’s a Jonah!”’ they said. 
They begged and pleaded with me, but I juste 
going and dragged them all out there with me. 
Myers came down into the dining room an Mit 
I knew him very well and liked him very much. * 
big black eye and a cracked lip, and I - 7% 
him about these marks of his battle. | 


“You may look worse than I do when Sul 

through with you tonight,’ he retorted. 
“No, Billy,” I replied; “Sullivan won’t 
as many times as McAuliffe did you, to lick 
done, it will be done with one punch.” 
(Continued on Page 105) 
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Look for the Gold Seal 


| There is only one “Congoleum” 
and it is identified by the Gold Seal 
pasted on the face of every pattern. 
| The name “Congoleum” ts a regis- 
tered trade name and the exclusive 
property of Congoleum Co., Inc. 


Tf you want “Congoleum” be 
Sure to ask for it by name and don’t 
fail to look for the Gold Seal! 
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On the floor is shown 
Rug No. 538. The 9x 12- 
foot size costs only $78.00. 


Six New Designs in Congoleum Rugs— 


Variety of artistic designs has always 
been one of the outstanding reasons for 
the popularity of Congoleum Rugs. The 
six new designs, shown at the left, still 
further increase that variety. And they 
prove that colorful beauty in rugs is not 
limited to high-priced floor-coverings. 


A quaint charm distinguishes the 
Chippendale designs—numbers 552 and 
554. These patterns represent the new- 
est notes in rug designing and until now 
have been found only in the most ex- 
pensive rugs and carpets. 


Patterns number 544 and 546 are all- 
over floral effects that lend daintiness to 
any bedroom. The motifs of numbers 
556 and 558 were taken from a very 
valuable antique rug now on exhibit 
in the British Museum. 


Ask your dealer to let you see these 
latest Congoleum designs. He will also 


have on display many other patterns in 
color combinations that are appropriate 
for any room in the house. 


Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs have prac- 
tical qualities, too. Their waterproof 
surface is smooth and firm—never catch- 
es dust and needs only a few strokes 
of a damp mop by way of cleaning. In 
addition, they lie perfectly flat without 
fastening of any kind. 


Popular Sizes—Low Prices 
x 9 ft. $ 9.00 The patterns il- 1% x3 fr.$ 60 
xX 


9 fe. 11.25 lustrated are 
Sb eC eS eae 
Dax Fess 1355 Ouep seem ere 
The smaller rugs 4 
9 x 10% ft. 15.75 are made in pat- 3 
terns to harmo- 


9b x12 ft. 18100 nize with them. 3 x6» ftsl2s50 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of 
the Mississippi are higher than those quoted, 


x 4% ft. 1.95 


ConGcoLEUuM CoMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Kansas City 
San Francisco Atlanta Minneapolis Dallas Pittsburgh 
New Orleans London Paris Rio de Janeiro 


CONGOLEUM CANADA LIMITED....Montreal 


Gold Seal 


(ONGOLEUM 
_ARt-RuGS 


Write our nearest office for 
your free copy of “Beautify 
Your Home with Gold-Seal 
Congoleum Art-Rugs’’, an 
interesting booklet showing 
all the beautiful patterns. 
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“Is There No Man Who Veel Sveem? 


CHECK THE CLASS THAT Fits You! 


No. 1. Are you the hostess who wondered why 
her guests smiled when she served thin bread and 
butter for dinner? 

No. 2. The hostess who entered her dining room 
last of all, instead of preceding her guests? 

No. 3. The hostess who said, ‘‘Mr. A, I want you to meet 
Miss B?”’ 

No. 4. The hostess who does not know the meaning of the 
words, sang-froid, le beau monde, 4 la russe, ma chérie? ~ 

Which one of these is You? 


Sunday supplement, and an involuntary sigh burst 

from her lips. A picture hanging on memory’s wall 
rose instantly, accusingly before her eye; a picture laid in 
a small-town environment known as Irons Falls; and the 
recollection of the environment itself brought a sharp 
wince of pain: A young hostess welcoming guests to Sun- 
day afternoon dinner; the guests assembling on a wide 
leafy veranda, settling themselves on informal hickory 
chairs; a hickory settee filled with porch pillows; gay 
Yale and Harvard flags, large sunflowers and the head of 
the great Indian chief, Sitting Bull; a perfume, savory, 
teasing, delicious, coming through the screen door. 

“Don’t tell me, Tonnie Secord, that you’re going to give 
us new homemade bread for dinner.” 

And a roar from Papa Secord, the socially blasphemous, 
who loved shirt sleeves and plug cut, and—if ever man 
did—belonged in Irons Falls: “Yes, but what good is the 
smell of it, Tonnie? Why don’t we connect with the eats, 
girl? What are we so bashful for?”’ 

“We're waiting for Mr. Potter, papa’’—patiently from 
an impatient young hostess. 

“Aren’t fathers awful, cherry [ehérie]?”? This from 
Sophy Ackers, old schoolmate, who had been to boarding 
school two years and was chick and had lots of sang-froyd. 

And suddenly Mr. Potter, a foreign importation—a 
bank clerk, with hair combed Gibson, a five-inch collar, 
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Then I Veel Do So. 
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and black patent-leather toothpicks, coming up the steps. 
Mr. Potter had all the latest style, he always said ‘‘Search 
me!” to your remarks. 

“Oh, Mr. Potter, meet my friends, Miss Ackers and Miss 
Blount.” 

And Martha, enduring no more, suddenly pounding the 
Japanese gong as though they had all gone to Pike’s Peak. 
And the guests trooping through the screen door, sniffing 
audibly of fresh bread and leg o’ lamb, and preceding their 
host and hostess. 

A tide of shame flowed to Tonnie Secord Purnell’s 
cheek—a little moan of horror broke. She bowed her head 
figuratively and murmured in her soul: “Forgive me—I 
knew not what I did!” And crushing the unpleasant 
newspaper, with its unpleasant implied aspersions on her 
native culture, Tonnie Secord Purnell rose abruptly to 
reassure herself physically, and crossed the room to a long 
cheval glass. 

Even in so moving across the apartment—an expensive 
and modern affair—you could see how far she had come 
away from that unpleasant figment on memory’s wall. The 
cheval glass gave her all the indorsement she required. 

She would, she reflected with a faint sigh, have looked 
out of a mirror very differently had she stayed in Irons 
Falls. 

She would have met the eye as a rather portly, prettyish, 
still young but unmistakably matronly figure. She would 
have been wearing navy blue, quite likely—that refined 
shade consecrated to the middle years of small towns and 
cities. With bead trimming; a great deal of bead trimming. 
Her beautiful golden hair would have been puffed and 
marcelled into a restrained sunburst effect, dragged off her 
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Iam Powerful at Sveeming’’ 


forehead. And she would have be) 
around her neck what is known as 
possibly two or three lavaleers, and | 
of sparkling rings. And the sleeves | 
would have been georgette, freely [ 
unconcealed outlines of arms and shoulders no |} 
poetical of contour. 
Tonnie Secord Purnell smiled disdainfully ath 
The woman who looked back at her from the «1 
and-gold-leaf-framed glass bore none of thes's 
She was very satisfying—and well she might |}, 
A great king had buried the treasures of emye 
might be made beautiful; a noble earl had died ’ f 
for her. | 
She wore a slinky one-piece invisibly fasten { 
long and trailing, of thick soft lusterless silkif 
called tomb tan. Of tomb tan, also, were bie 
leather high-heeled slippers she wore, the wil 
cate hose. The whole thing gave her budding 0's 
fect of specious lissomeness, toned down and it 
too high coloring. Long loose sleeves of the 
her plump hands—hinting at mysterious beauts 
She wore a single ring, set with an antique sc’a 
bling asmall dried prune. A strand of pale broie 
beads drooped from her neck nearly to her knei. 
blond hair was sheer triumph; absolutely #0 
curl-less, it was built, from just above her eyek)¥ 
high shining honey-colored bowl-like affair, thi é 
her slenderness by three inches. Across he’ 
bound a phylactery of colored enamels that 
caused a fellah of the eighteenth dynasty to fi 


Sacred Lotus, and the serpent of Osiris. 
The hand, that had an instant before clenel@ 
her full bosom, in some apprehension of atas 
relaxed. She breathed freely. She was not only 
(Continued on Page 38) 
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Where Chrysler Sales 
Ave Coming trom 


There has been much discussion, of course, concerning the unprece- 
dented sales of the Chrysler. No car of quality has ever made:such a 
| success in the same space of time. Naturally there has been a great 
deal of speculation as to where these sales came from. That question 
can be quickly answered. The Chrysler has made a market which is 
all its own. Its outstanding qualities are universal in their appeal. 
Everyone delights in the Chrysler combination of dashing appear- 
ance and dashing performance. Everyone recognizes at once how 
unnecessarily high and unwieldy other cars seem when you look up 
at them from the comfortable seats of a Chrysler. The Chrysler has 
invaded the highest priced division in every city in the country. Why 
not? The contrast in conservation of space, weight and height, the 
delightful ease of handling and parking, the cradling comfort both of 
riding and driving—these things are too pronounced to be overlooked 
by one who has driven more cumbersome cars. So the Chrysler in- 
vades the division of highest price—and makes equally striking ap- 
peal to the division below it and the next and the next. There isn’t 
an unnecessary ounce or inchin the Chrysler—nothing but a thorough- 
bred utility throughout which has revised public conception of what 
constitutes sound motor car investment. The Chrysler market is a 
market made up of people who instantly discard the past when the 
present offers them something better. And that means—of course— 
all America. 

CHRYSLER MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


MAXWELL-CHRYSLER MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. WINDSOR, ONT, 
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He needs one 
that will stay 
waterproof! 


E is going to be out in all 
kinds of rain storms. Boys 
like ’em! 

Before you buy your boy a 
raincoat, find out whether or not 
it’s going to say really water- 
proof. 

The value of a raincoat is in- 
built. Your eyes can’t see it. It de- 
pends not only on the quality of the 
material itself, but on the way rub- 
ber and fabric are joined—on un- 
usual care and skill in manufacture. 


That is why the only guarantee 
of real raincoat protection is the 
name on the coat and the reputation 
of the maker. And that is why thou- 
sands of people today have learned 
to rely on the name“U. S.” Raynster. 


“U.S.” Raynsters are a complete 
line of raincoats—from rugged rub- 
ber surface coats to smart tweeds 
and cashmeres with the rubber hid- 
den inside. 


Our little booklet entitled, “A 
Scotchman Started It,” will help 
you to distinguish raincoat quality. 
Mailed free to you. Address Dept. 
X, 1790 Broadway, New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 


“ss o9 


Raynsters 
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(Continued from Page 36) 
dressed with beauty and cultivated taste 
but she was beautiful and cultivated—with 
her full consent. Ten years ago, in her up- 
ward flight from Irons Falls, she would, 


| she remembered, have fought against her 


dried prune, her string of mummy beads, 
with a marked preference for sapphires, to 
match her eyes, or rubies, the tint of her 


lips. She would have accepted her beads, 


her bug if necessary, but with bitter secret 
protest. But, thank heaven, she had ad- 
vanced spiritually as physically. 

She picked up the replica of an ancient 
dagger from the console table and a black 
old missal that smacked of Francesca da 
Rimini and looked like walnut hull. She 
knew what these things were worth. Oh, 
not alone in money—of which, thank 
heaven, she had plenty—but in esthetic 
value. She had had a hard time learning to 
like old worn-out-looking things, but she 
had managed it. It was being done every- 
where by the best people and—‘“‘ None but 
the best is good enough for Tonnie Secord 
Purnell.” This was the slogan that had 
buoyed her up along the years, that had 
helped her cast the shell of ancient vulgari- 
ties. That had helped her to come away 
from Irons Falls—and bring her family 
with her! Tonnie set her teeth. Yes, her 
family! Away from the stupidities of her 
past—of Sitting Bull. She had left these 
forever—and so had her family. Let there 
be no mistake as to that. ‘They should 
never be a drag on her. 

Papa Secord had been bad enough. But 
papa was only papa. He belonged to the 
past. And the only thing you could do with 
the past was to kiss it good-by. This 
thought, expressed with such force and 
vulgarity, startled Tonnie Secord Purnell. 
It sounded like Irons Falls. It was—it 
must be—a recrudescence. Reading the 
horrors in the Sunday supplement, and 
thinking about old days and her family— 
about Prudy and Dan; Dan especially, 
who always balked, her fly in the oint- 
ment— Dan, the refractory element in the 
process of evolution! 

A second sigh burst from Tonnie Secord 
Purnell’s lips, which was at once deftly 
caught up and repeated in the genteelest 
cough in the world at the other end of the 
room. 

Mrs. Purnell turned, to see that Miss 
Angelica Simper, her lady companion, had 
entered the apartment. 

It was a curious thing, but where she 
herself was inhibited pictorially from any- 
thing but the closest attention to correct- 
ness of detail—where to err, say, in the 
matter of a bead or two, a hair’s balance, 
would have thrown herself off the technical 
base of her claim to perfection—there was 
a splendid absence of restraint, a complete 
inattention to all this in Miss Simper that 
defied analysis and equally was impreg- 
nable. 

Miss Angelica Simper, her secretary, 
duenna and factotum, was seen even in the 
simple fact of approach to be the epitome 
of all genteel refinement; and this, too, 
though she violated every xsthetic canon. 

At least six varieties of bead encompassed 
her meager throat and chest, from the dull 
jet dog collar to the Venetian necklace, 
resembling chewed wads of colored paper, 
from which depended a gondola of tarnished 
filigree silver, nearly as large as a pigeon, on 
the breast of her black silk blouse. 

In her austere colorless elderly face there 
played in moments of conversational verve 
an indubitably artificial set of teeth fastened 
to an equally artificial jaw of vermilion 
rubber, and the inadequacy of her dove- 
colored hair was augmented by what might 
have been called a betrayal rather than a 
transformation. Moreover, she invariably 
carried on her arm three little reticules of 
dark-colored wools and wore a sort of con- 
gress gaiter—she had bunions—of black 
prunella cloth. 

Yet instantly, at sight of her, one had 
no doubt. She was a composé of all delight- 
ful cultivated assurances. This, precisely, 
was her meaning in the Purnell household. 
Tonnie had introduced her two years ago, 
on returning with Dan from the Interna- 
tional Rotary Convention. 

They had been received by the king. 
Tonnie was the only woman in Wintring- 
ham—a city of eighty-five thousand—who 
had been received by a king. It set her a 
little apart—though not for worlds would 
she have confessed she had found royalty 
disappointing! That is, not a bit haughty 
or stand-offish! But she had at once en- 
tered a phase of English cultivation. Hence 
Miss Simper. 


EVENING POST 


Yet Tonnie never looked at Miss Simper 
without a touch of despair, for Miss Simper 
was something she herself was not and 
possibly never could be—that superex- 
ponent of gentility who could express her- 
self in any externalia. Miss Simper might 
even have used Sitting Bull as a decora- 
tive motif, and have merely worsted the 
chieftain. 

Tonnie had no wish to look like Miss 
Simper, yet she envied her this. 

And now, as she watched her under her 
recent Irons Falls contact, she felt a net- 
tled flash of irritation and wanted to cry out 
“How do you get that way?” but restrained 
herself. : 

She sat down, arranging her tomb tan 
in graceful folds and remembered to use 
the dead-level emotionless voice she had 
noticed in England—and used by Miss 
Simper. 

“Ah, Angelica—you wish to see me?” 

Miss Simper poised herself in her pru- 
nellas with just the degree of respect that 
connoted its voluntary quality—and this 
was also part of Tonnie’s daily despair. 

“Dear Mrs. Purnell—yes. I fancied 
there would be time before tea to bring this 
afternoon’s correspondence to your atten- 
tion. We have several more acceptances 
for your week-end party. Very gratifying 
indeed. Miss Mew and Miss Chynnewood 
you expected, of course, but I have further 
news.” Miss Simper offered her genteel 
cough, and fixed her friend and employer 
with an impressive eye. “I have great 
pleasure in informing you that Mr. Rupert 
Thannet, the poet, has accepted our invita- 
tion.” 

Mr. Rupert Thannet. A faint stir of 
pleasure overran Tonnie Secord Purnell. 
Though to be sure, she had rather expected 
the young poet, imported by the Win- 
tringham Friday Club, would come to her 
party. 

“There is also an acceptance from Signor 
Marturo.”’ 

Tonnie flushed outright. 

This was delightfully fortunate. Mar- 
turo, the Italian barytone, known as grand 
opera’s Great Lover, was going through the 
country on a philanthropic drive for his 
countrymen. He was taking a brief rest in 
Wintringham, preparatory to concerts next 
week. Various local women were trying to 
snap him up, but she, she was to succeed. 
“None but the best is good enough for 
Tonnie Secord Purnell,” she repeated again 
rapidly, silently. But Miss Simper held 
her eye. 

Miss Simper wore a faint lavender blush. 
Sh¢ crackled a small note out of one reti- 
cule. 

“And I have the further happiness—and 
honor—to read a note from Lord Drake- 
wood: ‘I’m no end charmed to accept Mrs. 
Purnell’s gracious invitation for the four- 
teenth. Drakewood.’ Lord Drakewood.” 
Miss Simper moistened her lips. The gon- 
dola on her breast shook slightly. “A con- 
nection of the Clabbershams. We are most 
fortunate, Mrs. Purnell. I felicitate you.” 

Felicitate, indeed! It was Tonnie who 
trembled now. 

She had met Lord Drakewood in London. 
A pair of Lord Drakewoods—though she 
was not sure afterward she had not seen 
double in her agitation. Certainly she 
couldn’t have told which was which. Tall, 
baldish, monocled men, dropping final g’s 
and wearing morning coats. Dan, of course, 
showed his worst side. Far, far too familiar. 
He had had the cheek afterward to say he 
liked the Drakewoods. 

“IT don’t care what you say, I like ’em!” 

“I don’t care what you say!” That 
meant their monocles. 

“How lucky they are!”’ snorted Tonnie. 
Oh, wad some power the giftie gie us! 

Now, a little earlier, hearing that a 
Drakewood had come to a near-by metrop- 
olis—the Drakewoods had gone into trade 
since the war—and Miss Simper having 
had acquaintance with some of the Clab- 
bershams, Tonnie had ventured to recall 
herself with an invitation for a week-end at 
her mountain cottage. 

Another wipe in the eye for Wintringham! 

Tonnie tingled from head to foot. The 
blood pounded to her heart. She longed to 
spring up and cry out her pleasure. She 
remembered. She controlled herself, 

“But how delightful!” she murmured 
levelly. 

Miss Simper smiled with pleased ap- 
proval at her pupil. Still, it wasn’t possible 
to hold it. 

“T think it’s getting hot in here. I'll 
raise the window.’”’ And Tonnie rose and 
seized the buttons on the sash. 


- 
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“Shall I, dear Mrs. Purnel 
Martin to bring in the tea?” 

_““Do, please, dear Angelica,” 
nie. 

A sudden fury, an uproar j 
interrupted them. 

A tall girl, very straight and 
riding habit strode in. 

“Tea!” she roared. Prudy 
just the way papa used to; mo 
knew Miss Simper hated To: 
hating Miss Simper, she usual] 
like a sea lion. “Tea—on a spri 
this. Have you been out?” 

It was clear Prudy had. 1 
wind of early April had stained | 
skin tawny rose, her wide clear } 
were wind blown. She looked 
like Dan—a handsome female re 
though she got her behavior fro 

““We were speaking of the con 
Prudy.” 

“Yes; and that’s what I wan 
about,” Prudy roared. “Wha 
hear—that you're not asking 
man? Phil tells me he’s had no 

Tonnie pressed her hand to 
lactery, against the uproar, 

“Really, Prudy ——” 

“You know, don’t you, that | 
to ask my young man, that’s eo 
mother?” 

“Prudy, you’ve got no young | 
know that I disapprove of such 
too. You’re only nineteen. And, 
don’t approve of this person, T 
business person. I have other 
want you to be with.” | 

Prudy started to roar again, 
Simper came forward to strew oj 

“Your mother has planned a r" 
list of guests: Mr. Thannet, the p 
Chynnewood; Signor Marturo; a 
Drakewood. I fear we cannot 
young Mr. Ryle.” 

She made young Mr. Ryle s 
young Mr. Cipher. And Prudy ; 
black cool stare. 

“T shall make dad ask him, th 
Prudy. 

Tonnie began to breathe rapid 

It was this sort of thing that wa 
ing—the complete entente in a 
between Dan and Prudy agains!| 
her terrible bourgeois inability to 
them, with that glazed cool i 
desired. The veneer slipped now 

“Tf you talk to your father ab. 
make him go over my head ——” 
voice was no longer level, but hig) 
and shrill. “If you spoil this p 
when Marturo and Lord Drake 
coming, Prudence Purnell, I’ll— 

She stepped forward emotion! 
lifted hand. Miss Simper’s thet 


her. Martin was bringing in thet. 
of shame stung into Tonnie’s 
eyes. 
But that’s the way it usually we 
just when she was surest of triw) 
when she had herself in hand, & 
Prudy—or Prudy and Dan—wil 
up to spoil with some sug eee 
she would skid. She should have’ 
the child with languid hauteur;) 
like Miss Simper. | 
“Perhaps it would be better, I 
dence, for your mother to go over 
list with Mr. Purnell herself, ‘e 
decide, of course.’ 
“Of course.’’ Tonnie sighed, e 
her low tones, and sat down bo 
tray. ‘Of course—your father < 
talk it over, Prudence.” 
As though that meant anything 
it over with Dan Purnell! He w 
with Prudy. He liked this young 
Ryle person—a young man in tl: 
tising business, paying attention ‘| 
He cared no whit, for instance, fot 
tastes. Young Mr. Thannet, w! 
poet—with soul. Or anyone él. 
tending to talk it over with ™ 
merely temporizing. He would ci’ 
her—of course. A fly in the at 
Nothing but a fly in the oin'e 
culture. 
5 4 
Hat WAS not always thus. Tonni(a 
Dan at eighteen. At eighteer( 
from school to preside over the! 
house, she had found herself giv) 
blanche. 
“Go the limit, Tonnie. Havi 
time,” said Papa Ed Secord. | 
They were standing on the 7 
looking at the valley prospect. Pal 
owned the prospect. It gave 
tary pleasure to look at it. 5 
ge 40) 
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: Easy to Drive 
| Easy to steer—easy to stop—easy to shift gears—Chevrolet is exception- 


ally easy to drive because of the worm gear irreversible steering mech- 
anism, extra large brakes and modern three speed selective transmission. 


| Instantly responsive to throttle, steering wheel and brakes—abundant 
power when required—a constant joy in trafhe and on the highway. 


And a Chevrolet is as easy to own as it is to drive—it is the car with 
the lowest average operating cost per mile. 


| CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
| Largest Producer Lowest Priced Quality Cars 


Superior Roadster - . i $495 | i 7 PRICES OF DE LUXE MODELS 
eet 2 CHEVROLET 

Sreenid honsinly Coupe - - oe : : 4 De Luxe Touring = - - - $640 
Superior 4-Passenger Coupe - 725 | | De Luxe Coupe - - - 775 
Superior Sedan = - - 795 ———— el Séde 

puperion ere tp = 410 OE Aap ' ¥ : 940 

tility Express Truc assis - 550 ; ; 
Prices f. 0. b. Flint, Michigan Jor Economical Transportation Prices f. 0.b. Flint, Michigan 
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e e 
Asia viaHonolulu 
AIL from San Francisco to the Far 
East via the glorious Sunshine Belt 
with a day’s stop at Honolulu. Then 
on to Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong and Manila. 

Find out now how easily and eco- 
nomically you can go. Send the coupon 
below for new illustrated booklet giving 
full information about travel in the 
Orient, and the five ‘“‘President’” ships 
operated by the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company. These U. S. Government 
vessels have all outside rooms and every 
modern convenience. Fortnightly sail- 
ings from San Francisco. 


PACIFIC MAIL S. S.:CO. 


10 Hanover Square - - New York City 
508 California St. - San Francisco, Cal. 
503 South Spring St. - Los Angeles, Cal. 
or your local agent 
Managing Operators for 


U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 


U. S. Shipping Board 
Inform. Div. _A2478 _ Washington, D. C. 


Please send, without obligation, illustrated litera- 
ture containing information about the Orient § 
and the ships of the Pacific Mail S. S. Co. 


f If go, date will be about 


There will be___ 
Name 
Address 


Town. 


__persons in my party. 


A European Trip 
need not be expensive 


EARN how to go abroad at an amazingly 

low cost; how to make each dollar buy 

the most during your entire trip. Mail the 

coupon below now for your free copy of the 

booklet, “‘Economy Trips to Europe.”’ It 

contains complete information and a variety 
of actual tours to fit every requirement. 

Six splendid ships, including the superb 
Leviathan, comprise the United States Lines’ 
fleet. Regular and frequent sailings between 
New York, Cobh (Queenstown), Plymouth, 
Southampton, Cherbourg and Bremen. 


United States Lines 
45 Broadway New York City 
Agencies in principal cities 
Managing Operators for 


U.S. SHIPPING BOARD 
Send the Coupon Today 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U. S. Shipping Board 


Infor. Section A2478 Washington, D.C, 
Please send me the booklet ‘Economy 
Trips to Europe.” 


If I go date will be about 


There will be __persons in my party. 


Name Ss e3 


Address 
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(Continued from Page 38) 
his daughter Antoinette—or believed he 
did. And looking at her gave him even 
greater satisfaction. 

She was a tall, plump, shapely girl with 
rosy cheeks, blue-sky eyes and a twist of 
bright gold hair. She looked vigorous and 
happy in her riding clothes—one of the new 
divided skirts that were used with ¢ross 
saddles, a flannel shirt and panama hat. 
Papa Ed Secord beamed on her fatuously. 
How was he to guess that beneath this fair, 
colored, sturdy exterior an insidious secret 
ambition was already gnawing at Ton- 
nie—a passion forming that should mount 
with the years, a passion for complete im- 
molation on the altar of the correct? Ton- 
nie tossed her head, 

“In that caseI guess I’ll givea party, papa. 
I think I'll give a May Day festa. I read 
about it in a magazine. You have punch 
with pistachio nuts, and lots of flowers. 
The pinksters are open. If I could have a 
man to gather them.” 

“Go and tell the manager to give you 
two boys.’ Papa waved his hand in the 
direction of the largest wood-alcohol fac- 
tory in Bellew County. The festa had made 
him blink, but he recovered. “I want you 
should have a good time,” he said. 

Tonnie went down the steps and threw 
a shapely limb—legs had not yet come in, 
or out—across the back of Ginger, her 
saddle horse. 

“Papa,” she said, turning in her saddle, 
“T guess I’ll be the first girl in Irons Falls 
to give a really smart party.” 

It was, had her sire realized this, the 
dominant note in her maturing person- 
ality. 

She rode up the face of the mountain to 
the factory—up an emerald trail, until the 
stream beside it yellowed with waste and 
chemical—until, rounding a curve, she saw 
the cluttered huddle of the factory and the 
ash-whitened shapes of men working inside 
the door. . 

“Ryan,” she called to a shoveler she 
knew; but before he could speak a tall 
young busybody came out and abruptly 
stopped her. 

“T am Daniel Purnell,” he said, standing 
with arms belligerently akimbo, ‘‘the new 
manager here. What is it you wish, 
please?”’ 

He might as well have added “And I 
am your future husband.” 

Sometimes in ruminating on this mem- 
ory, Tonnie would speculate on the conse- 
quence of some slight move, some turn of 
destiny which, forever left unmade, had yet 
offered such pregnant possibility! 

“Tf I had ridden over Dan! Or hit him 
with my crop! Orrun my hatpin into him!” 

She had done none of these; had stared 
instead at the busybody, at his handsome 
apricot skin, slightly grimed now, at the 
peak of his glossy hair, his stern, good- 
looking brown eyes; and trembled; with 
rage—and something else. 

“Tt was because I stood beside my grave 
and never knew it,’’ Tonnie Purnell would 
groan. 

She had answered haughtily, “I am An- 
toinette Secord, and I want a couple of 
your men—for this afternoon. To pick 
flowers,’’ she added. 

That had spoiled the effect. It brought 
out Dan’s sareasticalest smile. And Dan, 
smiling in sarcasm, was, in the early years, 
very moving to look at. He had a beautiful 
smile. 

“Flowers,” Dan said softly. ‘Two men 
off the licker—to pick flowers.” 

“Why not?” Tonnie stabbed furiously. 
“‘T am giving a party.” 

‘Well, you can’t have ’em!”’ 

Tonnie’s answer was unworthy of every 
sworn ideal of her life and ambition. 

“You have a gall!’”’ she hissed. 

“Tt’s what I’m paid for,’’? Dan had an- 
swered coolly; ‘‘but I can’t spare ’em. 
We’re behind now.”’ 

“Why, then—why, then—why, you'll 
spoil my party!’’ Oh, if she had only 
realized! It was a portent. Fate showing 
her her life path, Dan the _ spoil-sport 
starting in to balk her. It was the place for 
the hatpin. For the challenge to destiny. 

But Dan had taken destiny by the horn. 
He had started in to look at Tonnie. He 
looked at Tonnie’s rounded pretty body, 
her red lips, her- blue eyes, her grapevine 
stalk of golden hair. 

“Well, I’ll tell you what I’ll do. I can’t 
spare any men from the shift, but—but I’ll 
come myself and pick your flowers.” 

Oh, why hadn’t she frozen him—ridden 
away? 

“Tnstead, I married him!” 
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“Oh, if only he had forgotten to come 
about the flowers! But he hadn’t. And he 
came for other things. He began to call at 
the house—regularly. 

“He thrilled me! Dan! Think of it.” 
Mrs. Tonnie Secord Purnell would bury 
her head beneath her pillow at her own 
shame; at Dan being thrilling. 

“T was crazy about him! Crazy! Bound 
hand and foot. Caught, hook, line and 
sinker. Imusthave beenmad! Didn’teven 
wait to be proposed to properly.” 

What Dan actually said, in proposing, 
was this. He was sitting on the veranda 
with Tonnie on a moony June night, Ton- 
nie looking like a golden-headed angel in 
white organdie. 

“‘Tonnie Secord, I want to ask you a 
question. Ifa beautiful girl with a well-to-do 
father knew a young man starting in the 
business with good prospects of partner- 
ship, and the young man asked her to marry 
him, do you think she would he willing— 
if she loved him—to settle down and live 
just on his salary, without leaning on the 
old man, and take her luck on just what he 
could make?”’ 

There had been a plate of fudge on the 
step between them. 

The plate went rolling down the steps on 


edge and down the walk, and down the op- , 


posite hill slope, and on down the valley— 
and may be rolling yet, for Tonnie Secord 
literally threw herself into Dan’s arms— 
not unprepared—and Dan found himself 
kissing something like a fresh sweet rose, 
that was saying hysterically, “Oh, Dan— 
Dan, I love you so—how ean you think I’d 
do anything else?”’ 

“That’s right. Accepted him without 
even being asked!”’ Tonnie would moan un- 
der her pillow. 

Then she would remoye the pillow, with 
the jaded reflection that at least. Dan 
hadn’t minded. No, indeed. They had been 
dreadfully in love. Though Dan stuck 
to his stern bargain. They lived on Dan’s 
salary in a little house by themselves, and 
Tonnie even did her own work the first two 
years. Then papa amalgamated his fac- 
tories and put Dan over the whole lot, and 
they went away on a deferred wedding trip. 

And that’s when it began. The seeds of 
Tonnie’s secret preoccupation had sent out 
pale tiny budding leaflets, leaflets Dan 
wrenched apart in the very opening. She 
had carried him to a smart New York hotel. 

She had had herself coifed and gowned 
like a woman of society. She had used 
lemon on her hands weeks before to remove 
traces of domesticity. She had overhauled 
Dan carefully, seen that his swallow-tail 
and pearl studs were correct. She had 
chartered a smart car. They sailed off to- 
gether to hear La Traviata in the parquet 
circle. And Dan had slept right through 
La Traviata. She wouldn’t have minded 
a but he let near-by people know that he 
slept! 

And afterward, his gaucherie at supper, 
right at a conspicuous table inside the plush 
rope, in the public eye. Why, even the 
head waiter smiled! 

Tonnie had been compelled to lean toward 
him with her fan to her lips, her eyes spar- 
kling with coquetry as one proffering some 
sly pretty jest. 

“Act a little cultured—can’t you?” she 
had hissed. 

Dan had only seemed puzzled. And he 
had said grand opera was a dog-gone racket. 

Afterward, brushing out her beautiful hair 
before her dressing glass—in a bright pink 
satin negligée with a thousand bright pink 
plaitings, whose banal memory made her 
wince now—she had rebuked him bitterly. 

“It isn’t necessary, Dan, to show the 
waiter that we don’t use finger bowls at 
home, is it?” 

Dan allowed it wasn’t. 

“And you don’t use just any fork out of 
the row for oysters. The little thin one 
right on top of the others a 
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Dan in his shirt sleeves, un] 
shoes as he sat on his bed, had ] 
mildly. 

“T’m afraid I’m a rube, sweet 
the fancy ‘stuff. The oysters ta; 
the same on any fork.” The 
weather rising in Tonnie’s eye; 
Washington made a lot of mist 
He poured out his coffee and dr 
the saucer.” * 

“You are not George Washing 
minded Tonnie sternly. 

Dan tried to be placative. 

He had come over and kissed a 
her golden stairs—the name he 
long bright hair. 

“T’m glad I’m not George,”’ he 
umphantly; ‘“‘he couldn’t do this 

Oh, well, Dan had points. Da 
right if only he would be more am 
the graces of life. Of course all 
have drawbacks. There are many 
men, but only one kind of husba: 

Tonnie maneuvering a cup of te 
Simper—who awaited it avidly- 
other for herself—who hated it pr 
comforted herself. In spite of Da 
traveled far. 

Papa Secord had long since h 
roaring and gone to sleep among t 
Trons Falls, but he had died a fair] 
man, and Dan with his fine exec 
quadrupled everything. She ce 
practically anything she wanted 
the lovely mountain cottage wl 
would whirl her party of dist 
guests. And what guests! | 

Tonnie grew calmer. There w 
going to pieces over anything | 
Prudy might do. She controlled 
tions, remembered not to stick o 
little finger, and handled the e 
veteran. And when Angelica Sin’ 
“Shall you care to go over your 
list for the party in the morning, : 
Purnell?” she made a bull’s-eye o| 
iliary without even thinking. __ 

“T shall indeed, dear Angelic: 
get through with it as quickly as! 


qr 


HE cottage belonging to Tonr' 

stood by a stream and was aj) 
by a ragged ribbon of dirt road ¢) 
it with the macadam at Pearl Ci 
setting, as the motor party af! 
was both vernal and rustic. Pir 
mountains, great tracts of ti 
stretches of wild pasture engirdl) 
of sheared turf. It was the only: 
man thereabouts, unless one co} 
dingy weather-beaten rooftree of s1 
farmer glimpsed through foliage) 
land lying out in the river. 

The party of guests leaping upr 
as their cars climbed the bowl 
that it was spring—by the calenc! 
the faint green pollen of leaf he 
where and the sheets of chilled 11 
and anemones with their umbre's 
But the effect of these was spoil 
fingers of cold wind that reache\ 
ragged heaven and pinched thei 
under fur and camel’s hair. Thy 
into the house. 

Martin and helpers had been jn 
to staff it, and now the great j i 
living-room fireplace were flung! 
a gigantic mouthful of blazing 2 
backlog. I 

You knew at once that you we | 
tic setting by the field-stone fir 
chimney. And, of course, by 
turning upon you, in a sligh 
pose—happily in rigor mortis—ax ¢ 
well up on the chimney breast. 

But you had only to turn youh 
you could see that you hadn’t gat 
rustic to be comfortable, by th 
rugs on the smooth hardwood 
overstuffed chairs and davenportt 
bowl of smoking punch Martin ]0! 
the nickeled coffee machine, at wi 
Simper relieved their hostess. |, 

The party was just lovely. Ba 
Purnell, presenting the rear up)! 
her person to the fireplace, hug’ 
in secret pleasure and congratul0 
what a success! But what a cosi0) 
but what a delightful personr:- 
main! 

There sat Miss Muriel Chit 
pale and elegant, of one of be aie 
first families, accepting coffee fr 
lightful Mr. Thannet; there wat 
Marturo, brooding in a long, ree 
plaided cape coat, answering tl ! 
timid approaches of little Ag: 
who was the perfect filler-in al 

(Continued on Page ? 
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Ford facts are 
stubborn 


Wauerever fire departments stubbornly insist up- 
on efficiency—wherever truck owners stubbornly 
insist upon promptness—wherever taxicab opera- 
tors stubbornly insist upon economy—there you 
will find Mobiloil “E” the favorite oil for Ford 
engines. 

Do you believe in experience? The Vacuum Oil 
Company, which manufactures Mobiloil “I”, has 
58 years of it. 

Do you believe in specialization? In all those 
years this company has specialized only in lubri- 
cation—not in gasoline and lubricants. 

Do you believe in scientific practice? The Vac- 
uum Oil Company’s Board of Automotive Engineers 
has studied each new Ford model under all con- 
ceivable conditions of operation. The individual 
engineers on this board have automotive experience 
which averages 134 years per man. 

With a constantly growing fund of Ford lubri- 
cating experience—in all the world’s climates, 
over every possible kind of road, and in every type 
of service—Mobiloil “E” has been made even 
better as the years have passed by. 

This fact is amply borne out by the ever-grow- 
ing number of testimonials which come to us from 


to) 
Ford owners the world over. 


There is no substitute for Mobiloil “E” because 
there is no substitute for the superior experience 
and intensive specialization which have produced it. 


That stubborn fact will work to your advantage 
from the moment you begin to use Mobiloil “EK”. 
For the differential of your Ford car use Gar- 
goyle Mobiloil “CC” or Mobilubricant as specified 
y the Chart of Recommendations. 


Fair Retail Price—30c a quart from bulk 
When the dealer sells a quart of Gargoyle Mobiloil for less 
than 30c, he does not make his fair, reasonable profit. Lower 
prices often accompany substitution of low-quality oil for 
genuine Gargoyle Mobiloil. 
Prices are slightly higher in Canada, the Southwest and 
the Far West. 


DOMESTIC BRANCHES: New York (Main Office) 


od 


obiloi! 


for your 


= Home Garage: 


The 5-gallon can or 15-, 
30-, or 55-gallon steel 
drum of Mobiloil pro- 
vides an ideal supply of 
lubricating oil. 


Touring: 
The new sealed 1- 
quart can is ideal 
while on long trips 
or for emergency. 
Carry two or three 
under the seat. 
Fairretailprice35c 

grades “E”, Arctic 
an dA, oO LOW 
$1.00). Slightly 
higher in the 
Southwestern, 
Mountain and 
Pacific Coast 
States. 


Albany Des Moines Minneapolis Pittsburgh 
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Chicago Kansas City, Mo. Peoria St. Louis 
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Watch This 


Column 


“To know her was to love her.’’ 
—Rogers, in ‘“‘Jacqueline.”’ 


VIRGINIA VALLI has 


one of the most fascinating roles 
of her screen career as the nurse in 
**K—The Unknown,’’ Universal’s 
adaptation of Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart’s fine novel of “‘K,’”’ now being 
shown in leadingtheatres. Moreover, 
the cast is exceptional and is headed 
by PERCY MARMONT, whose abil- 
ity is notable. This is really an ex- 
quisite play. It is clean, wholesome 
and beautifully photographed. I am 
anxious you should see it and write 
me your opinion in detail. 


The Los Angeles Times, 


reviewing ‘‘The Reckless Age,’’ 
became mighty enthusiastic over 
REGINALD DENNY, and said: 
“How the audience reacted to his 
zippy, clean-cut comedy. How they 
delighted in his manly and withal 
original personality.”” DENNY ought 
to enjoy this. I am sure I read it with 
deep satisfaction. I like DENNY and 
he always produces 100 per cent. What 
did you think of the play? 


Please write and tell me 


what you think of these Universal 
pictures, if you have seen them: ‘‘The 
Signal Tower,’’ ‘‘Wine,”” REGINALD 
DENNY in ‘‘ The Fast Worker,’’ ‘‘The 
Family Secret,’’ from Augustus Thomas’ 
play and Frances Hodgson Burnett’s 
novel. I also want your opinion of 
“Butterfly”? and ‘‘The Hunchback of 
Notre Dame,’’ which has become famous 
in Europe as well as here. These opinions 
of yours are valuable. May I have them? 


We have received letters 


from the following cities, asking us 
what theatres make a specialty of show- 
ing Universal pictures in those cities, and 
this is our answer: America Theatre, Den- 
ver; Cameo, Los Angeles; Cameo, Pitts- 
burgh;Columbia, Seattle; Liberty, Kansas 
City; Broadway Strand, Detroit; Cameo, 
Bridgeport, Conn. ;Cameo, San Francisco; 
Columbia, Portland; Rialto, Washington. 


Universal Pictures Booklet sent 
on request. 


(To be continued next week) 


(arl Laemmle 


UNIVERSAL 


PICTURES 


1600 Broadway, New York City 
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(Continued from Page 40) 

Prudy; there was Simper, correct and im- 
perturbable in moth-eaten squirrel and 
poplin, with a pale blue nose and her three 
reticules; and there was—here Tonnie 
sighed a little—yes, there was the young 
Ryle person. Oh, of course she had been de- 
feated by her terrible roaring Prudy. But 
anyhow, young Mr. Ryle was not so bad- 
looking. Oh, true. But—nothing mysteri- 
ous. Blue eyes that let you know he meant 
just what he was saying, the kind that 
couldn’t fib; a square jaw, rather; and 
clothes that had all the edges even and 
everything pressed. Nothing Bohemian. 

And her own family: Dan, his face red 
with wind as he helped at the punch bowl, 
and a tie that fought with his shirt; Prudy, 
brune and beautiful in a poem of camel’s 
hair with king’s-blue shoes; herself in one 
of those long French sports skirts you fell 
into, and a harem veil of green tied over 
her mouth. 

And there was Lord Drakewood; rather, 
here was Lord Drakewood. He was bringing 


| her some smoking punch. A lord waiting 


on her! 
She’d had no idea he was so tall! Nor so 


| thin! Nor that he had such enormous feet! 


Really—for a lord—and especially in pale 
gray spats. But he was lovely. He had the 
kindest eyes—rather small, but full of 
twinkles. And his overcoat was perfect. 


| A tartan fleece, four sizes too large, covered 
| with fur. Well, it actually had a nap two 


inches long. 

Tonnie had pinched it a little when he 
handed her her punch. 

“This is really tophole,’”’ he advised over 
the smoking stuff. 

And Tonnie touched his coat. It felt like 
smoke and velvet. Lord Drakewood rocked 
a little on his long kind toes. 

“T’m expecteen no end of a delightful 
time. I’ve always bean wanteen to visit 
your mountains on my other stops in the 
States, but business is constantly inter- 
fereen in one’s affairs.” 

What in heaven’s name had a lord to do 
with business? 

“Oh, I’m so hoping 
breathed Tonnie. 

Would she ever—would she dare some- 
time to say ““hopeen?”’ It sounded so deli- 
cious. 

“‘T’m an outdoors man myself, Mrs. Pur- 
nell. I make a point of visiteen the Cam- 
brians every year. I’ve a friend with a little 
box for shooteen there, and we do the pheas- 
ant a bit—game and fisheen, too, of course— 
but I’ve never had a taste of it here—nor 


you'll enjoy it,” 


_ even a look at the scenery.” 


“Well,’”’ said Dan, ‘‘Tonnie has rather 
planned a little fishing here if you care for 
it, as well as some hill tramps, but I’m 
thinking you’re likely not to get it. We’re 
all chilled because we’re soft, but at that, 
the weather’s nothing like as cold as it was 
yesterday. It’s warming up and the sky’s 
fixing for rain; in fact, it rained a little as 
we came in. I felt raindrops three times.” 

“Oh, Dan, you didn’t!” 

Tonnie put down her cup vexedly. How 
like Dan to feel a raindrop! 

“That wood that Martin’s carrying in is 
covered with raindrops, mother.” 

“Martin, is it raining?’ Tonnie de- 
manded vexedly. 

“Tt’s beginning, ma’am.”’ 

“Tn that case we shall have to rely on 
our own resources. And those, we trust, 
will prove adequate. We can play whist —I 
remember some delightful whist at Clab- 
bershams Cobbles, Lord Drakewood,”’ sug- 
gested Angelica Simper. 

“But I shall play Mah Jongg!” Signor 
Marturo produced suddenly. “I have 
breeng my leetle cabinet of dominoes wis 
me; I shall tich you to be Kast Weend,” he 
said, and he turned his Great Lover’s orbs 
on Prudy’s brune flame. 

“But how delightful!’ breathed Tonnie. 

But indeed how delightful—the way the 
Great Lover was looking at Prudy. Any- 
thing might happen, really. 

“Oh, we won’t mind the weather—some 
of us, anyhow. Prudy and I love tramps in 
the rain. We brought ponchos with us,” 
cried the young Ryle person. 

“Oh, yes. Bother the rain!’’ Lord Drake- 
wood agreed. ‘“‘ We shan’t let mere weather 
grizzle us.” 

“Not ordinary rain,” agreed Dan, “but 
a real mountain tempest—like some I’ve 
seen—er—sorter cloudburst effect, you 
know. That might spill the beans.” 

“Oh, well,” cried Tonnie, to check Dan 
and his beans, ‘‘I guess we can stand it—for 
a few days. It isn’t as though we had to 
live here. Nobody’d do that.” 
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rn “Only the vegetable woman,’’ demurred 
an. 

“The vegetable woman!” cried Miss 
Mew. 

“Oh, a little rural party—a little country 
widow, with a child, who lives most of the 
year on Otter Island—the island you saw 
out in the river. Perhaps you noticed a bit 
of roof. I believe except for a few winter 
months she holes up there on a little truck 
farm. Has a pig and a garden. Or maybe 
it’s a cow and a garden. Anyhow, we get 
our peas and corn of her. Now, she must 
get a taste of weather.” 

“Oh, bother the vegetable woman!” 
cried Tonnie. “I say, let’s all go and dress 
now. We shan’t want to be late for dinner. 
Cook’s making a special effort.”’ 

The dinner was most successful, though 
not unaccompanied of shock. The first 
arrived with the cocktails. 

Tonnie hurrying down from dressing saw 
that Martin had rebuilt the great fire, and 
her guests, assembling before it, presented 
a jewel-like and charming picture. The 
men were in dinner coats, all save the Great 
Lover, who was—living up to his reputa- 
tion for distinction—turned out faultlessly 
in fork-tailed coat, braided trousers, glossed 
boots, and a gardenia heavy and sweet in 
his buttonhole. All but his throat. 

He had preceded Tonnie down the stair- 
way by a moment, and she heard her 
forthright Prudy roaring at him. 

“But Mr. Marturo—really! What is 
the matter? You haven’t gone and got 
yourself sore throat.” 

Marturo bowed pivotally, circularly, left 
to right. Tonnie could see that he wore no 
tie or collar, only a stocklike bandage— 
a swathing of white silk handkerchief. He 
smiled paternally. 

“But no—leetle lady. It ees only that 
I do not suffer the mountain air against the 
expose throat. Even the collar is not pro- 
tect’ suffeeshunt. It must be wrapped, 
covered over, folded—so.”’ He twisted his 
plump olive fingers briskly to convey the 
idea of folding, then drew them with a 
knifelike gesture across his throat. “One 
leetla stab of air, one leetla touch of cheel— 
then comes the migraine, the quinsy, the 
bronchitis. And where am I? Pouf!” 

Dan, who had come out of the next room 
with Lord Drakewood, stopped with inter- 
est. He was still liking Lord Drakewood. 
Tonnie had heard them laughing together 
a moment earlier, and she had seen his 
lordship smite Dan affectionately on the 
back, quite like one of Dan’s ordinary com- 
patriots. 

Now Tonnie hurried upon the scene. 

“Of course, Mr. Marturo, so wonderful 
an intrument as the human voice must be 
protected at any cost.” 

Tonnie had a blinking vision of a brown 
supplement: 


No. 5: Are you the hostess whose guests 
come to dinner without their collars on? 


Papa Ed Secord had been verbally guillo- 
tined in the Irons Falls days for the same 
thing! 

Miss Angelica Simper netting a silk 
purse by the fire, smiled indulgently. 

““Much,”’ she said softly—‘“‘ much is for- 
given to genius.” 

“Of course!” Tonnie cried. Of course! 
Papa Secord was not a genius! “ Martin,” 
she ordered, “bring in the cocktails and 
serve Mr. Marturo first. You must have a 
cocktail at once, Mr. Marturo. I wouldn’t 
have you get a chill for anything.” 

But the great baritone was not yet fin- 
ished, He bowed again, deferentially but 
implacably. His fat olive face disappeared 
behind what seemed a knotted mass of in- 
credibly tangled black thread—which was 
really a swift expression of deprecation, 
pain, humility. 

“Signora—madama—dear Mrs. Purnell. 
But no, I take no cocktail before the dinner. 
The cocktail, eet is bad for the throat. But 
instead—eet is my ’abit eef you pairmeet— 
if you allow your man to serve me. I 
will take now, a saucer of treacle.”’ 

“A saucer of treacle!’’ echoed Tonnie. 

“Treacle!”’ cried Miss Simper. 

“Treacle!”’ echoed Lord Drakewood. 

Their voices alone held intelligence. Ton- 
nie had never heard of it. 

“T think Mrs. Purnell’’—the young 
Ryle man, in the advertising business, 
looked up from where he sat by Prudy— 
“TI think the signor’—he pronounced all 
the letters—‘‘means a dish of molasses!” 

Again Mr. Marturo’s face became en- 
tangled in approval behind the knotted 
black threads and Tonnie recovered swiftly. 
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“Oh. Oh, very well; but, of ( 
Martin—er—you may bring Mr, 
a dish of mol—treacle. But, of ou 

“‘And a small tabor or table, p] 
signor indicated; ‘“‘and two napking- 
please.” 

Martin brought them. 

A little later the firelight 
over the careless group of di 
cocktails with, as central tif, 
Marturo, one napkin tied about his 
another over his knee, eating treacle, ; 
spoon by spoon, from a saucer ¢ 
taboret before him. - 

He ate it slowly, he explained ti 
Simper, that the sirup might have ¢ 
percolate the interstices of the thros 
he even vocalized an “e” in “alt” 
and without sirup. He used a solutio 
atomizer, of course, during the day a 
hour intervals, but there was x 
really, so excellent as treacle. And jf 
slowly he ate earnestly—some of hi 
rich hair becoming disarranged in thy 
and falling perilously close to his 
Also he ate with little soft hissing 
bending, hunched forward close 
dish. > | 

“T_ see,”’ said the insignificant 
Ryle. “You let the stuff oil your whi 
short. By the trickling process, Ig 
that’s why it’s called trickle.” 

Tonnie heard two snorting snicke; 
the point where Dan and Lord Drak 
were standing. 2 

Tonnie exchanged looks with 
Simper. $ 

“Much,” she said, ‘‘ must be con 
genius. The throat must be an (|; 
care—the throat of genius!” 

But all things pass. 

The cocktails were drunk, and 
Marturo finished oiling his throat, { 
they were seated at the cook’s 
dinner. . 

Lord Drakewood had hunted big g 
Africa, and now, drawn out by D; 
the young Ryle man, he fell into a 
of agreeable anecdote. He spoke oj 
and simbas and dongas. He referrec) 
lions—to one lion—as being far too 
beans! That meant he was dangero 
built a picture of the danger p 
was a dinner roll; a pepper bottle] 
bearer; his napkin twisted, himself 
his fork became his gun. And I 
asked for a bit of thin bread, that he 
twist some bullets, and, their cours 
indicated, the dinner roll lay slai 
them. ; 

Then Dan followed with some of ] 
ing stories. They sounded well, fron 
polish; though of course the descer 
a lion to a brook fish! , 

Still, Dan had no shame. And thi 
presently burst into applause and la 
and after stories from others, | 
came on. $ 

There followed then coffee and ci 
by the living-room blaze. 
wood and Miss Mew begged for th! 
of dominoes and Mah Jongg, but } 
stayed them. ; 

“We've hardly had a word fro 
Thannet, and now it’s surely his tu 
has promised me to read from h 
verse.” | 

“Dear Mrs. Purnell, I beg of| 
young Mr. Thannet cried, distresse 

Miss Simper looked up from he) 
netting. ) 

“Nature conspires to overcom: 
modesty, Mr. Thannet. This is s? 
moment for poetry.”’ : 

Nature was clearly busy outside a 
thing. Some window shades were fl 
which Dan and Martin had to fast 
you could hear a mounting com 
wind in the trees outside. : 

“There is something austere an 
about a rising wind,” said Miss Sim 

“Somehow,” said Lord Drakewc 
makes me think of The Burial of § 
Moore—and In Memoriam.” 
looked a little ashamed of his con} 

“Well, Mr. Thannet, you have 
sympathetic setting,” cried Prudy. 
waiting.” 5 

“Oh, Mr. Thannet is surely going 
to us,’’ cried Tonnie. 

The poet shrank again. ;, 

“Dear, dear Mrs. Purnell —" hi 
cated. 

He took a deal of persuad 
some time before he modestly, drap 
self by the piano, and the lights- 
behest—were lowered. a 

Then after a moment’s abstra 
ing he drew a little thin bool 

(Continued on Page 4 
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WHEN STRENGTH AND SKILL UNITE 


LW? 


When great resources and great skill com- 
bine to produce a truly fine product, that 
product is certain to possess sterling merit. 


In building the Oakland Six such forces are 
strikingly combined. 


For the engineering skill and manufacturing. 


facilities of the expanded and strengthened 
Oakland organization are here united with the 
almost unlimited resources of General Motors. 


Because of these united forces, it is easy to 
understand why the Oakland Six is winning 


and holding the good will of all who buy it. 
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ts the hold 
that counts 


in shaving or 
any other sport 


“CXIVE us your famous full- 
lather stick with a holder 
big enough to wrap our fingers 
around and you’ll have a com- 
bination that’s unbeatable.” 


Men wanted it, so we made it. 
We call it DOUBLECAP—sug- 
gested by the two handsome metal 
caps that give a man-sized holder at 
each end. Doublecap banishes for- 
ever the slippery, finger-tip hold. 

Probably more millions of men know 
Williams Shaving Stick than any other 
ever made. One touch of Williams to 
the moistened face—use any kind of 
water, hard, soft, hot or cold—gives youa 
wealth of lather. Williams lather thor- 
oughly softens all of every hair and 
does not dry while you’re shaving. And 
it leaves your face feeling actually bene- 
fited no matter how often you shave. 

Complete Doublecap, 35c; Re-loads, 
25c. For added comfort at no extra cost 
to you, always ask for Williams, 


The IE B. WILLIAMS CO; Glastonbury, Conn. 
The J. B. Williams Company, (Canada) Ltd. 
St. Patrick Street, Montreal 


Williams 


Doublecap 
Shaving Stick 


Aqua Velva is a new preparation for after 
shaving. For trial bottle, write Dept. 111A 
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(Continued from Page 42) 
pocket—happily, of his own verse—and 
stared again. 

It was very quiet, except for the rising 
wind. His audience watched. 

“Pray, pray, Mr. Thannet—do begin,” 
urged Miss Simper. 

A shadow passed across his face. 

“T must wait,” he said in a low voice. 

“Temperament!” hissed Tonnie. ‘He 
must wait!” 

Whatever he waited for, reached him. 

He was a tall romantic-looking fellow. 
Of his last book, printed on handmade 
vellum—such was his prestige—twenty-five 
copies were not for sale at any price, and 
seventy-five, signed by himself, were ad- 
vised for collectors. And he had beautiful 
manners. Cultured to his finger tips, Ton- 
nie reflected, watching. Far, far more, 
even, than the Great Lover or Lord Drake- 
wood, did he impress one as the essential 
Canfield—or was—or was the man’s name 
Chesterfield? 

Suddenly the poet sneered, and shattered 
the stillness with a sharp cry: 


Suleas shied 
What am I? 
Who am I? 
Spawn of the wind— 
I tell you I am 
Spawn of the wind! 
Do not deny me! 
Do not contradict me! 
I will not tolerate you— 
I tell you I am that 
I know I am! 


“Tn the belly of the wind I was conceived, 

Aye, and sown and borne to arid circum- 
stance, 

Environed by nothingness, 

Yet shall your basilisk contrivances not 
stay me; 

Yet shall I triumph—out of nothingness, 

For I am the Eqg of Self, 

I am the Egg of Me, 

All things are in the Egg of Me. 

I shall hatch them at my pleasure; 

I am all subjectivity, 

I am all relativity, 

I am all potentiality, 


zt 
J \ rg: 
| iad f ¢ 
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I am all eroticism, 

I am all time and all dimen- 
sion, 

I am miracle—and I am 
nothingness. 

Yet are your denials of me nothingness, 

For if I deny you, you do not exist.” 


ee, 


There was a complete pause. 

Then Lord Drakewood was heard to 
murmur to Dan, “‘A little bit of all right— 
what?” 

“Righto—old egg,” Tonnie heard Dan 
reply. 

Miss Simper looked up from her purse. 

“Oh, I am sure you are not nothingness, 
Mr. Thannet. I’m afraid you do not do 
yourself justice.” 

But the poet was staring again. After a 
moment he cried out again. He cried— 
very sharply—two of the effusions in the 
little vellum book, then closing it, and his 
eyes, recited a thing Tonnie had heard him 
give her club. Itsnamewas Rechemicalized 
Enigma. 

This time he spoke of You: 


“You are an enigma, 

Yet have I knowledge of you. 

You are a toadstool, crushed under heel 

And stinking in the rain. 

You are a spark of sun-fire tingeing the 
gull’s winged flame. 

Mount as you please, you will never reach 
the sun, 

But the stink of the rotting toadstool remains 

In the nose of everyone.” 


When he finished you could see how emo- 
tional he was. A light perspiration had 
sprung on his brow, and Tonnie got up and 
gave him her chair. 

“Sit here—do, Mr. Thannet.” 

For the first time Miss Simper looked 
displeased. Two lavender spots had sprung 
to her cheeks. 

“T confess,” she said, “that I am frankly 
at a loss at the terminology employed nowa- 
days. In our late Queen’s life!’ For exam- 
ple, why an odor—why the idea of odor 
should be phrased, at its worst! If indeed 
it is permissible to refer to odors at all.” 

I am sorry to say there broke out, at 
once, a brisk discussion of the new literary 
values of our times, which lasted for quite a 
space. It was Prudy who supplied oil. 

“Mr. Marturo,” said Prudy, “has prom- 
ised me to sing just one song tonight. Let’s 


“Yes; and That’s What I Want to Speak About,’’ Prudy Roared, 1 
This I Hear— That You're Not Asking My Young Man? Phil Te 
He’s Had No Invite’’ 


have him do it when everybody’ 
‘Music hath charms to soothe 
breast?’”’ 

So Mr. Marturo sang. He we 
the piano in the shadow, aee 
himself, and you forgot his m 
dish of treacle. He struck 
and sang the Largo al Facto 
Barber of Seville. And a sp 
of genuine authentic art—s 
room into the hearts of his 

, released his magnificent tone 
mate ease and energy. When he 
no one spoke; only—after a mom 
Miss Mew embellished it: 

“Tt is like the voice of 
It goes on and on in your ea 
in trees or a lot of water rus 
mountain.”’ 

The company listening agi 
Marturo’s voice was still g 
echoes resembled the elements. 
moment they realized it was t 
Nature collaborating with the 
gale of actual weather. A sou 
mers and an army of drummil 
explosively, all at once. 

Dan threw up a window 
light was refracted against a w 
hammering steel outside. 

“Rain!” cried Lord Drake 
the racket. ‘“‘Why, it’s like 
hammers.” 4 

Thor, just to show him, cut 
six anvils. : 

“Tn the mountains, you see 
lifted his voice. 

“But it can’t last, Lord 
Tonnie came in in shrieking 
“it’s too violent to last.” 


Iv 


UT it wasn’t. It lasted all = 
lasted all the next day and all 
night, and what Tonnie Secord Pi 
dured as an entertaining hostess ( 
felt, be approximated only by tl 
and patience of Mrs. Noah. — 
Somehow the first twelve hou 
hours were managed—with cards! 
rades and stories, with Thannet | 
Mew and Miss Chynnewood, Pi 
young Mr. Ryle running out into 
under ponchos; with Drakewoot 
steady veranda clip with his 
dogging his heel. z 


(Continued on Page 46) 
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> that Packard parts are 
low in price, 


high in quality 
and seldom needed; 


that there is no guess work 
about the work to be done 
or the charge to be made, 
when his car is taken to a 
Packard service station; 


he Packard S1x Owner Knows 


that more than 800 Packard 
sales and service stations 
have instructions for doing 
work on Packard cars at 
standardized prices; 


that for example, it costs but 
$12 to have carbon cleaned, 
valves ground and motor 
tuned—in Portland, Maine, 
or Portland, Oregon. 


Packard Six and Packard Eight both furnished in ten body types, open and enclosed. Packard’s extremely liberal 
time-payment plan makes possible the immediate enjoyment of a Packard—purchasing out of income instead of capital 
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Sealrioht 
Liquid Tight 

Saper Container 


Pat, 


Sealright Leak-Proof Paper Containers are made 
for packaging ice cream, moist foods and liquids. 


Carry themall 
lhe Sealright 


Way 


Surprise your family tonight! There's a 
half-pint, pint, or quart of smooth, de- 
licious, healthful ice cream, packaged the 
Sealright Way, awaiting at your drug- 
gist’s or confectioner’s. 


Take this hint and de- 
mand 100% leak-proof, 
safe, sanitary Sealright 
Liquid-Tight Paper 
/ Containers whenever 
you buy ice cream, and 
the following moist, and 
liquid foods. Easier 
to carry, easier to 
keep, foods packed 
the Sealright Way re- 
tain their flavors. All 
convenient sizes from 
14 pint to a gallon. 


I 
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oysters ice cream 
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4 ‘ 
clams butter 
oss i shrimp cheese 
2 I ier if fresh fish honey 
AN 1 Fee By salt fish syrup 
K ) Wiest £4 g cider mince meat 
Webs iti avs vinegar salads 
ki mo, pickles baked beans 
[ | olives pigs’ feet 
a} chow-chow sausage 
milk lard 
butter-milk tripe 
cream crab meat 
SEALRIGHT CO., INC. 
Dept. 12-A.M. 
Fulton, - N.Y. 


Also makers of Seal- 
right Pouring-Pull and 
Ordinary or Common 
Milk Bottle Caps and 
Sealright Paper Milk 
Bottles. 


This attractive window transparency identifies 
the dealer with Sealright Service. Look for it 
to be sure of getting ice cream and moist foods 
packed in accurate-measure, leak-proof Sealright 
Containers. 


To remove ice cream, hold Container under cold 
water spigot for a few seconds. hen remove 


cover, press evenly on bottom of Container with 
thumbs and cut cream in attractive, round slices. 
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eat more ice cream 


| of the rain beat. 
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(Continued from Page 44) 

It was toward evening when Martin 
asked Tonnie if she would step out on the 
veranda a moment. 

The sledge-hammer rain still fell stead- 
ily, the turf smoked under white mist. You 
couldn’t even see the near river bank dis- 
tinctly. 

“T’ve been down to the river, if you 


please, ma’am.”’ Martin said, ‘“‘and that’s . 


what I want to speak about. The water’s 
very high. There’s no way over to Otter 
Island now. It’s three feet above ordinary.” 

“Well?” 

Martin, a simple Northumberland boy, 
looked worried. 

“Tf you please, ma’am, the cook thinks 
there’s something wrong, and so do I. The 
cook declares she heard something twice 
today—when the wind turned.” 

“Heard something!” 

“Over on the island, ma’am; and I think 
T heard it too. I thought it might be a bird, 
till cook spoke.” 

“But what do you mean?” 

Martin shook his head. 

“T don’t know exactly, ma’am. But the 
high water and all—I got to thinking of 
that Mrs. Raikes living over there on Otter 
Island; the vegetable woman. She—it 
might be her calling out.’ 

““Nonsense!’’ Tonnie cried. ‘Why she’s 
a. mountain woman. She lives here all the 
time. She knows all about weather.” 

“Yes’m, I know. But the rain’s so bad— 
and then, all the stepping stones are coy- 
ered. This place out here’s a ford usually. 
Now there’s no sign of it.’”’ 

“But who'd want to go out or go away in 
such weather? However, let’s both go down 
and listen, Martin.”’ 

Tonnie got a mackintosh and they went 
to the stream’s edge. 

The water was unrecognizable; it boiled 
and churned in a lather of white horses, 
like an uneasy giant rolling, swelling in its 
bed; the willows and rushes by the edge 
writhed in fog and the rain drove in flying 
showers out of a torn gray- 
slatted heaven. 

“Call, Martin. Call as loud 
as you can.” 

Martin cupped his hands and 
shouted. But no answer came 
back; only the harping drum 


“There,” said Tonnie vex- 
edly, “you see, Martin. It 
must have been a bird; a crow 
or something. If the vegetable 
woman was calling on Otter 
Island she’d answer. It isn’t so 
far. No,she’sin her little house, 
high and dry, and tomorrow, if 
it clears off, this water will go 
down and you can hop over 
the ford—if you’re worried, 
Martin.” 

Tonnie went back to the 
house, high heels sinking in the 
pulpy morass of the lawn. 
Heaven knew she had enough 
to do to keep her jailed party 
from boring one another, with- 
out adding her vegetable 
woman to her burden. 

“Tf only it clears tomorrow,” 
she reflected. 

It did. By dawn a west wind 
had come out of the hills and 
dried the face of everything. 
The heaven was as blue and mild as the 
Virgin’s robe. The green meads and pas- 
tures and forests on the hills glistened 
from their teary wash, and the air smelt of 
hyacinth and wet mold. 

Tonnie leaped to dress and in a few mo- 
ments greeted a newly energized group at 
breakfast, full of plans for the day. 

But Martin stayed her as she left the 
table. 

His face was a little pale. 

“Tf you please, ma’am—I—we—the cook 
and I were not mistaken about yesterday. 
About that voice!” 

“Voice!” 

“Yes, ma’am. About the vegetable 
woman. I—cook has been hearing it all 
through breakfast. I heard it again a min- 
ute ago.” 

“Well—for pity’s sake, Martin—go over 
then and see what’s the matter!” 

“But, you see, ma’am, I can’t go! No- 
body can. The water’s still up. It’s twice 
as deep as last night, and it’s going fifty 
miles an hour.” 

“Well, what do you think is wrong? 
Why do you think the vegetable woman 
keeps calling?” 

Martin turned still paler. 
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“Tt’s not the vegetable woman, Mrs. 
Purnell. I—I took the liberty of phoning 
to Pearl Center last evening. I couldn’t 
rest, quite—but I couldn’t get Central. 
The rain did something. But this morning 
just now—I phoned again. They tell me 
Mrs. Raikes isn’t here. She’s gone—gone 
away, and that’s why we heard the calling, 
ma’am. It’s the vegetable woman’s child, 
Mrs. Purnell.” 

“Her child!” : 

“Tt’s a little child’s voice, ma’am; that’s 
why it sounded like a bird. And it got tired 
yesterday—that’s why it didn’t answer us. 
The way the cook and I think is this: Mrs. 
Raikes went away—probably for the day— 
and left her little one alone. And the hard 
rain’s kept her from coming back over these 
roads. Oh, ma’am, that little thing’s been 
alone there nearly forty-eight hours—and 
crying for help—since yesterday morning.” 


Oh, if She Had Only 
Realized! It Wasa 
Portent. Fate Shows 
ing Her Her Life Path 


Tonnie had gone white. 

“Come.”’ She trembled. 

They hurried to the stream once more. 
Where all Nature was fair and lovely, only 
the water remained a thick, turgid, lashing 
mass, incredibly boiling and rapid. 

_Beyond the frothing current ran the 
girdle of osiers and sedge and foliage mark- 
ing Otter Island. 

From this island came clearly now a 
faint yet penetrating bitter crying in a 
child’s voice—a child incredibly distressed 
and agonized. Tonnie looked at the in- 
accessible water and pressed her hand to her 
maternal breast. 

“OQ God!” she cried as she listened. 
“The little thing!” 

She turned and fled back to the house. 
She burst upon her party asprawl on her 
veranda with imperative hand. 

“People—everybody—listen! | Martin 
and I have heard something terrible. We 
have heard the vegetable woman’s child 
crying over there on Otter Island. Its 
mother has left it alone. It’s been alone for 
two days. And you can’t get over to the 
island... Think! What shall we do? Oh, 
a we everybody, think! What shall 
we do?” 


oye 
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The party repaired to the stre 
could hear the child crying gs 

“A boat. We must have 
Lord Drakewood, looking at ¢. 
flood. 

“But there is no boat, this is n 
water. In ordinary times you mig 
canoe most of the stream—b "i 
make a carry. And I doubt if a} 
be held across here now—certai 
would go downstream like a leaf’ 

The child cried again, and Sig 
turo tore off his coat. 4 

“Mother of God! You stand 
an’ talk—you! An’ the leetle ba 
there and cries for aid. Is there nc 
veel sveem? Then I veel do so, } 
erful at sveeming in my youth j 
Stand away, please.”’ 

He drew back to take a runny 
Dan and Ryle flung on him and ji 


jolly wep 
way acis 
two fee’ 
“Can’t be de 
declared curtly, I 
a one-man j), 
couldn’t keep | 
ing. Therockse 
and no rope ¢ 
you from beink 
down. No, this 
man job. And| 
what we've g) 
We'll go back tih 
and put = 4 f 
shoes, then we 1 
human life li) 
kind of a buel -| 
thing. @ | 
““Somebo u 
a bight here tt 
and one by on i 
ourselves out, ba 
other. And their 
out is the only 2 
have to run 1K 
When he g 
old buttony 
that hangs 
current, he 
couple an 
trunk. That 
going for a few feet, for that’s 
over by the bank.” ; 
“Well, I’m the lad for the 
old thing.” Lord Drake 
easily. ; 
“What you theenk?” Signo! 
demanded. “But it is I who wil 
buttonwood.” = i 
“You’re too stout,” objecil 
Ryle. ‘I’m the youngest, i. 


made in buttonwood sizes.” 

“And I’m your host. I can’t lia 
endanger himself on my land,” #! 

“We'll draw lots for it,” Ul 
Drakewood. 

“And we’ll hustle,’ said In 
we'll want everybody—that is, ae 
Oh, we’ll want Thannet too.’ 

“Oh, yes—Mr. Thannet,” 

Mr. Thannet had withdrawr 
the group. He was examining 
a near-by tree minutely. 

“Mr. Thannet!”’ ‘a 

“T say—Thannet!”’ | 

“Lend a hand, Thannet.” © 

Mr. Thannet appeared to hé 
his hands. He turned and came 
the group. 

(Continued on Page 4 
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You KNOW IN ADVANCE 


Dodge Brothers Dealers realize that a 
car’s good performance is no longer the 
sole basis of an owner’s good will. 


It is equally essential that dealers give 
good service. 


Because of this, they employ the Flat Rate 
Service System, which insures accurate 
work at a fair, predetermined price. 


When you leave your car with a Dodge 
Brothers Dealer for service you know just 
what work will be done, when it will be 
finished and what it will cost. There are 
no unpleasant surprises in your bill. 


You know in advance. 
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Shoe 


~ Exclusively for Men and Boys 


Tan Thistle Brogue 
Oxford with Barbour 
Storm Welt—$5 


7 Cherry Russia Calfskin 


FIVE DOLLARS 


This extremely low price 
is possible because we are 
the only shoemakers in 
America who sell exclu- 
sively through our own. 
stores, in 62 cities. We will 
fit you from Hanover if 
there is no Hanover Store 
near you. Write forcatalog. 
The Hanover Shoe 
Hanover, Pa. 


Active outdoor play 


Hanover Shoes for Boys and Lit- 
tle Men—nothing like them for 
staunch, steady wear. 
comfortable shoes that let little 
feet grow right. $2.50, $3 and $3.50. 


Boys’ Brown Russia 
Lace Shoe— $3.50 
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(Continued from Page 46) 

“You want me?” he asked, looking a 
little green. 

“We're going to put on spiked shoes and 
go over to the island. Get a move on, will 
you?” 

“In—into—that water?”’ Mr. Thannet’s 
green grew greener. “‘You—you want me 
to get out in that water? Me?” 

“T’ll take his place, sir,”” suggested Mar- 
tin. 

“Right,” said Drakewood, and Dan mar- 
shaled his flock. 

“And do hurry!” cried Prudy. “I never 
heard a kid wail like that in my life.” 

It was true. The vegetable woman’s 
child was histrionic in its appeals. It tore 
the welkin with its wordless distress, so 
that the blood of the listeners at once boiled 
with indignation at its forsaken plight and 
froze with horror of its anticipated condi- 
tion. 

They had not long to wait. The men 
were equipped and quickly back again, and 
Tonnie saw that Dan was taking the but- 
tonwood. 

He stepped out a few feet—first of all. 
He was in his shirt sleeves and old canvas 
waders, thrust into spiked shoes. He held a 
stout pole. He made a stiff arm, and he 
was firmly gripped by Lord Drakewood fol- 
lowing, who in turn was held by Martin. 
Martin was followed by Ryle. Lastly young 
Ryle’s left hand was seized by Mr. Mar- 
turo’s right, who threw his left arm about 
the heavy boled oak, his mighty operatic 
shoulders and chest carefully braced. 

“Cheerio!”” cried Lord Drakewood. 
“Let’s go!” 

The water leaped upon them like an avid 
animal. Dan staggered and swayed, the 
line slewed and stopped.. Then Dan made 
a reconnaissance with his pole, took a new 
stand. The whole line shifted, moved a foot. 

The eyeballs of the ladies dilated, audi- 
ble murmurs of apprehension were uttered. 

“Attaboy!” cried Dan, and Lord Drake- 
wood said ‘‘Cheerio!”’ 

Slowly, slowly, feeling each step, the men 
advanced. Twice there were slips, young 
Ryle almost went down, and again Lord 
Drakewood. Both were hauled up. The 
line tightened, progressed. And at last it 
was finished. Dan reached the buttonwood. 

Tonnie saw him give his pole to Lord 
Drakewood, feel for leverage on the bend- 
ing tree. He encircled the trunk then with 
both arms, drew himself stiffly up, began to 
crawl over it to shore. 

Tonnie breathed suddenly. 

“That’s that!”’ she said. 

Dan looked awfully funny. He was 
crawling over the buttonwood like a big 
slow bug. Dan was beginning to stouten, 
and on all fours he was anything but grace- 
ful, and you could see the little bald spot 
on his head shining like a new nickel in the 
sun. 

He was creeping like a fly. He looked 
like a fly. He actually did. Something 
stirred in Tonnie. 

She had called Dan a fly before! A fly in 
the ointment—and here he was, actually 
carrying out the physical resemblance. 
Suddenly Tonnie remembered something 
else, and turned faint. 

She remembered that Dan said the but- 
tonwood had the only real danger. There 
was quite fast water below, and Dan was 
hanging over it like a fly. Only a fly had 
six legs and had wings. Dan had no wings, 
he was not a fly—just a two-legged man, 
who might fall in there; and if he did! A 
cry, terrible and full-lunged, backed by the 
vigorous simplicities of Irons Falls training, 
tore from Tonnie’s lips. 

“Dan!” she screamed. ‘‘Dan Purnell! 
You fool! You back right out of that tree! 
Do you hear me?” : 

He stopped moving—turned his head. 

“Shut up!” he called back crisply. 
“Shut up, Tonnie!”’ 

Tonnie closed her eyes. She ceased to 
breathe. Wordlessly she prayed, and she 
counted to a strange metallic ticking—in- 
side her head—for one hundred years. 

Then a gale of applause and laughter 
broke. She opened her eyes. Dan was off 
the buttonwood and standing on Otter 
Island. 

“The child,” cried Tonnie hysterically, 
“is safe!’ 

Dan was gone only a few minutes. He 
disappeared back of the willows to the 
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little huddle of building. He came back, one 
hand behind him. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,’’ he shouted 
across the water, “‘I have the honor to pre- 
sent the vegetable woman’s child. I found 
it in a shed; nobody else at home.” 

He withdrew from his back what looked 
like a tangle of writhing yellow yarn. 

“A cat!” 

“Ts that what we saved?” 

“And he’s got to come back!” screamed 
Tonnie. 

It was true. He had to come back, and 
did. The process of withdrawing Dan from 
the island was even worse, more realizable, 
than his approach. It was, Tonnie de- 
clared, responsible for the five gray hairs 
she plucked from her head within that 
week. But Dan reached terra firma and 
gravely set down his starving charge. 

He found a new spectator, a native of 
Pearl Center, who had brought up the mail 
afoot over the ruddled road. 

“Dog my cats!” this individual was say- 
ing. “Is this Niagara Falls you are walking 
on the tight rope or what is it, that you go 
climbing trees over water like this! Don’t 
you fellers know a swullen stream’s death 
if ye fall in.” 

“It occurred to me,” said Dan, drawing 
his sleeve over his sweated brow, “but as a 
matter of fact it seemed to be necessary at 
the time. We believed Otter Island to be 
inhabited by a child in distress. By the 
child of Mrs. Raikes, and that Mrs. Raikes 
couldn’t get home for mud and high water 
over the ford.” 

“Mis’ Raikes! Why, she’s went away. 
More’n a week ago. She went away fur 
good—with her kid.” 

“And left her cat,’’ said Dan pleasantly, 
“so we found.” 

““An’ if she hadn’t gone! If they’d be’n 
anyone human on Otter Island, do y’ 
s’pose they’d wait fur birds to fly through 
the trees to git to ’°em. D’y’ s’pose Mrs. 
Raikes skips stones through the river to 
git home, ever’ time she goes away. Why, 
they’s a perfectly good footbridge way 
*bove high water t’other side of the island 
connectin’ with th’ other shore. If you 
wasn’t all such city bubs a 

But nobody minded his harshness for the 
windmill that suddenly flailed its way 
through the group toward Dan. 

It was Tonnie Secord Purnell, the apostle 
of refined culture and dead-level repres- 
sion, cutting her way through, in quest of 
contact with verity and stability. 


“What I don’t understand’’—Tonnie 
Purnell, brushing out her golden stairs, 
paused and waved a hairbrush at her hus- 
band, who sat on the edge of his bed lacing 
his shoes —‘‘ what I don’t understand, Dan, 
is that you all acted so alike! Or nearly 
all!” she sighed. 

Her face was swollen and distorted by 
marks of recent weeping, a reaction she 
could not explain, but which had occupied 
her a large part of the afternoon. Fits of 
shuddering and alternate tears. 

“Tt’s because, Tonnie, I expect we are 
all sisters under the skin,’’ said Dan mildly. 

Tonnie sighed. 

“T’m all crisscross, Dan, that’s all. Be- 
cause you wouldn’t suppose any crowd of 
people on earth could be more different 
than ours—I mean their lives, their begin- 
nings, and yet—really—you were so alike. 
If—if—oh, I don’t know what I’m trying 
to say, but if culture and—and having lots 
of advantages and traveling and meeting 
the right sort of people, all—all in the end 
comes out, to just as if you hadn’t had 
7em Well, if all that doesn’t make 
men different! Why now, take Signor Mar- 
turo—you know yourself he’s awfully 
petted and he sings like a god te 

“And gets sirup in his pompadour.”’ 

“And Lord Drakewood with all his fam- 
ily and tradition Ad 

“The daughter of a hundred earls’— 
and one darn good fellow.” 

“And young Mr. Ryle, who’s nobody at 
all, you might say. He had to wait on table 
to go through college.” 

“And who’s helped push two sisters 
through.” 

“And you—well—you’re—you’re like 
me, Dan; just folks. And Martin’s only a 
servant. Why, his father was an ignorant 
shepherd boy. But when it came to being 
useful—and using your heads and bodies 


- Xe Sone a 


_ I’m trying to say.” ‘ 


: 
Nove 


together—for somebody else, T 
if it was a mistake. Oh, I do 
“What you’re trying to say,” 
that taking us all in the rough, t 
by and large—including fam 
money, molasses, poverty, pettir 
flock, table waiting, education 
totted up about of a kind—on 
mental thing. Just average men, 
is’—Dan turned his dress 
thoughtfully—‘“‘all but the Egg 6; 
Tonnie winced and pressed ag 
of handkerchief to her nose. 
“Tt looks as if, no matter how: 
to—to change yourself, Pau 


prove yourself, it can’t be done.” 
“Not in the ways you are alwa 
ing of, Tonnie. Because they 
surface things. Mind you, they} 
But the real things—that 
lie deeper. Your little tarradidd 
right; it isn’t pretty to put 
your face when you eat, but if th 
ing left, when all that’s 1 
there’s nothing much in your 


yolk ——” 
“Don’t, Dan.” a 
“Well—you know, Tonnie, 
you something else.” Da 


pump at her. “This thing oug! 
for you. You’ve been getting ere 
lots of you girls, about this t 
Drop it. You ought to, anyho 
there was a common woman-— 
common woman on God’s green | 
Tonnie Purnell—it’s you.” 
Tonnie’s eyes rolled; she 
her bureau. Dan rose, ap 
brandishing the pump. “3 
“T mean it. It’s the truth, You 
mon to the bone. I thank God fo 
are common with the commonnes 
from Ed Secord—who was the ec 
man I ever knew. Salt of the eartl 
What that old fellow lacked in] 
tuition, kindliness and sympa’ 
worth talking about. He left hi 
more lives, on more hearts than 
I could count. He had what all 
people have at bottom—charaete 
culture isn’t worth a fiddlestrii 
you’ve got it, too, Tonnie—the ¢/ 
Grade-A commonness, that’s got 
of humanness, of Mother Earthini 
would have if you gave yourself 
But you’ve been cultivating ur 


y 


long, my girl. Swanking yourse 
that don’t belong, chasing the us 
things.” | 
Tonnie buried her face in her 
“Oh, Dan—if that’s what y 
All that came to me like a stroki) 
ning this afternoon. I—I have be 
with foolish things. There’s ] 
tried to make her just like me. | 
I haven’t been a good mother. | 
posed her about young Mr. Ryle 
her 3 e 
“You won’t have to. Prodi a 
as the whole lot put together. 
cepted young Ryle, anyhow—ar 
you something else. We’re going 
you, Tonnie, and make you 
able. For at heart I don’t 
been comfortable for a lon: 
going to send elegant Ange 
we're going to take you out 
mer. Prudy and Ryle are 
Drakewood. And we'll take 
and we’ll get a string of sadd 


out over the big old coun 
Injuns and—er—Sitting B 
big things.” 

But Tonnie was looking 
now. 

“Oh, Dan,” she quavere 
good to have you here—to 
have you all safe. I—I thou; 
were on that buttonwood 
you again. I—I’ve some 
dr-readful thoughts, and w 
creeping—I-like a fly—oo-oo-wh 


passed her, golden stairs and all. | 
best. ‘Nonsense, my own de 
how could you be a fool, Tonm 
you just showed me you can 
without your old man?” 
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There is no question but that Champion is the better 
spark plug. This has been proved in hundreds of tests by 
engineers and by millions of car owners. 


Champion is better because of its Double-Ribbed silli- 
manite core—the finest insulator ever devised. 


It is better also because of its two-piece, gas-tight con- 
struction and the fine quality of alloy wire used in 
the electrodes. 


Yet Champion spark plugs actually cost you less. This is 
because Champion’s enormous production—more than 
45,000,000 spark plugs per year—makes possible econo- 
mies in manufacture that are passed on direct to the 
car owner. 


You will find it real economy to install a complete set of 
new Champions at least once a year. Power and pick-up 
will be better. Speed will increase. Engine perform- 
ance will be improved in every way. 


You will actually save the cost of new Champions in a 
short time in the oil and gas saved, to say nothing of the 
new motoring satisfaction you will enjoy. 


More than 90,000 dealers sell Champions. Champion X 
is 60 cents. Blue Box, 75 cents. (Canadian prices, 
80 and 90 cents.) You will know the genuine by 
the Double-Ribbed core. Insist on Champions. 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Company of Canada, Ltd. Windsor, Ontario 


dy 
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Champion is the standard spark 
plug for Ford Cars and Trucks and 
Fordson Tractors. Recognized by 
dealers and owners for 12 years as the 
most economical and efficient spark 
plug. Sold by dealers everywhere. 


HAMPION 


Dependable for Every Engine 
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I regard instruction by mail as one of the most phenom- 
enal developments of the age —Theodore Roosevelt 


Home Study 


Business Courses 


Do you want an important, high- 
salaried position? You can have one 
if you can do the work. LaSalle ex- 
perts will show you how, guide you 
step by step to success and help solve 
your personal business problems. Our 
plan enables you to train during spare 
hours without interference with your 
present duties. Mark with an X below 
the kind of position you want to fill. 
We will mail catalog and full partic- 
ulars regarding our low cost monthly 
payment plan. Also our valuable book 
for ambitious men, ‘‘Ten Years’ Pro- 
motion in One.’ No obligation to you. 
Find out how you can get ‘‘experience”’ 
in executive work thru the LaSalle Prob- 
lem Method of Training, what it is and 
how it works. Tear out, mark and mail 
the coupon now. Let us prove to you 
how this step has helped thousands of 
ambitious men to real success. 


LaSalle Extension University 
The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 
Dept. 1171-R Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me catalog and 
full information Rage ae 
the course and service 
have marked with an x 
below. Also a copy of 
“Ten Years’ Promotion 


in One,” all without 
obligation to me. 


[_] Business Management: Training for Official, 
Managerial, Sales and Departmental Execu- 
tive positions. 


Zz Modern Salesmanship: Training for position 
as Sales Executive, Salesman, Sales Coach or 
Trainer, Sales Promotion Manager, Manufac- 
turers’ Agent, Solicitor, and all positions in 
retail, wholesale or specialty selling. 


Higher Accountancy: Training for position 
as Auditor, Comptroller, Certified Public Ac- 


countant, Cost Accountant, etc. 

Traffic Management—Foreign and Domestic: 
Training for position as Railroad or Industrial 
Traffic Manager, Rate Expert, Freight Solici- 


tor, etc. 
Railway Station Management: Training for 
position of Station Accountant, Cashier and 


Agent, Division Agent, etc. 


Banking and Finance: Training for executive 
positions in Banks and Financial Institutions. 


(] Modern Foremanship and Production Meth- 
ods: Training for positions in Shop Manage- 
ment, such as that of Superintendent, General 
Foreman, Foreman, Sub-foreman, etc. 


(| Industrial Management Efficiency: Training 
for positions in Works Management, Produc- 
tion Control, Industrial Engineering, etc. 


(] Personnel and Employment Management: 
Training in the position of Personnel Manager, 
Industrial Relations Manager, Employment 
Manager, and positions relating to Employee 
Service. 


O 


] Modern Business Correspondence and Prac- 
tice: Training for position as Sales or Collec- 
tion Correspondent, Sales Promotion Manager, 
Mail Sales Manager, Secretary, etc. 


[] Law: Training for Bar; [] Commercial Law. 
LL. B. Degree. () Effective Speaking. 

[] Expert Bookkeeping. [] C. P. A. Coaching. 

(] Business English. (J CommercialSpanish. 
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RUSTY ROUSTABOUT 


came when Rusty, the Irish terrier, might 
have told his master much about the great 
wildcat Longclaw, into whose domain the 
storm had flung the little red dog to wage 
a long war with the jungle’s tawny mys- 
terious lord. Meanwhile, however, weeks 
and months were to pass—weeks and 
months during which Rusty the castaway 
learned to live the new life to which fate had 
assigned him. 

It was a slow process, that learning; yet, 
even at the beginning, Rusty’s wits met the 
first and most important test—the problem 
of sustenance. Twenty yards from the spot 
where the dog had been washed ashore, a 
white-and-gray bird dropped down to the 
sand on quivering pointed wings and pres- 
ently ran on long slender legs to a tall 
clump of beach grass well above high-tide 
mark. Soon came another and another, 
while overhead still others circled and 
called, “‘ Pill-will-willet, pill-will willet, pill- 
will-willet.”’ For a half hour after the lynx 
had disappeared Rusty lay still, exhausted 
by the brief exertion of that encounter; but 
after a while strength returned to him and 
he got to his feet and walked slowly up the 
beach. Accident rather than design turned 
his steps toward the grassy area where the 
willets nested, and one by one they rose 
before him to fly low over his head, crying 
and swooping. 

He gave them no heed, not knowing the 
reason for their excitement; but suddenly, 
as he brushed past a grass clump, some- 
thing crunched under his forefoot. He had 
stepped squarely into a willet’s nest and 
had broken two of the buffy, brown- 
blotched eggs. He ate these ravenously, 
then broke the two other eggs in the nest 
and ate them also. Conscious for the first 
time of his hunger, he nosed about from 
grass clump to grass clump, found five other 
nests, each containing eggs, all of which 
he devoured. Then, suddenly aware of a 
thirst which exceeded even his hunger, 
he pushed on across the belt of loose sand 
that extended between the beach and the 
jungle’s edge. 

Luck favored him in his quest. A hun- 
dred feet within the dense wall of cassena 
and myrtle fringing the woods, a chain of 
ponds and pools extended for a quarter of a 
mile lengthwise of the island, fed either by 
rains or by obscure springs hidden amid 
rank reeds and rushes. As Rusty splashed 
along the slime-covered margin of one of 
these pools toward a little cove where the 
water growths fell away, a great milk-white 
bird, half as tall as a tall man, startled him 
as it rose with labored wing beats not more 
than half a dozen feet in front of him. He 
drank and drank and drank; then irre- 
sistible weariness came over him again and, 
making his way to a dry spot close to a 
palmetto trunk, he lay down and slept for 
hours. 

When he awoke dusk had come to the 
jungle. Where scrubby, stunted live oaks 
spread their wide branches under the pines 
it was already black night; and all around 
him in the gloom the little red dog heard 
sibilant, mysterious whisperings—the eerie 
music of the sea winds sifting through 
acres of palmetto fronds. A chuck-will’s- 
widow cried shrilly in the blackness, an- 
other and another answered. Down from 
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(Continued from Page 21) 


the air above the feathery pine tops floated 
the loud guttural ‘‘Quok-quok-quok”’ of a 
squadron of black-crowned night herons 
going forth to their fishing, and presently 
a homing blue heron sent down his harsh 
hoarse call. 

Then, as the breeze lulled, fell silence, 
deep and absolute; and in the grim clutch 
of it, with the blackness growing ever 
blacker, fear came into Rusty’s heart 
again—fear and a great longing for Mat 
Norman, his master. 

The longing abode with him, but the fear 
passed. It was not in his nature to be 
afraid; and the hunger, which the willet 
eggs had only temporarily appeased, would 
not let him lie idle in the darkness, appalled 
by the jungle’s dreadful silences, startled 
by its inexplicable sounds. Soon his nose 
gave him tidings which made him forget all 
other matters in a new quest for food—a 
quest to which he could bring a ripe experi- 
ence. 

His nose told him that there were rabbits 
about and Rusty was an old hand at rabbit 
hunting. It mattered little that these dwell- 
ers in the jungle morasses were short- 
legged, dark-tailed marsh rabbits and not 
the cottontails with which he was familiar. 
Indeed, it was fortunate for him that this 
was the case, for these marsh rabbits lacked 
both the wit and the speed of the cottontail. 
He bungled his first attempt, but the game 
was plentiful and a quarter of an hour 
later he had another chance. This time he 
stalked his prey more skillfully and soon 
had a supper suited to his needs. 

Thus, at the very outset, Rusty solved 
the primary problem—the problem of food. 
If there had been nothing else, the sea birds’ 
eggs on the sands—eggs of willet and 
ployer, tern and skimmer—and the sluggish 
water-loving hares of the island-pond edges 
would have kept him alive for weeks. But 
there were many other sources of food sup- 
ply besides these; and little by little— 
sometimes by accident, sometimes by vir- 
tue of his keen nose and sharp wits—the 
terrier gained knowledge of them and skill 
in ‘turning them to good account. 

Walking the beach one moonlight night, 
he came upon a raccoon busily digging in 
the sand twenty feet or so above high-water 
mark. He tried to stalk the coon, but the 
latter saw him and, after debating the 
question for a moment, decided upon 
flight. Rusty treed him in a young live oak 
just within the edge of the jungle, then lost 
him as he made off along an aérial pathway 
passing from tree to tree. Returning to the 
spot where the coon had been digging, the 
terrier took up the work of excavation and 
in a few minutes unearthed a store of round 
hg eggs, more than a hundred and fifty 
in all. 

He did not know that they were the eggs 
of a great sea turtle which had come up out 
of the surf earlier that night and, after lum- 
bering across the beach and laboriously dig- 
ging a deep hole in the soft sand with her 
hind flippers, had deposited her treasures 
therein and waddled ponderously back to 
the ocean. But Rusty found that these 
eggs were exceedingly good to eat and, 
tearing open their tough skins with his 
teeth, he devoured more than a score of 
them at one sitting. 


The New Hot Springs on Hymen Terrace, Yellowstone National Park, Wyoming 


The discovery of this nest we 
of luck, but by using his wi 
proved upon it. He had no 
plainly marked trail or crawl 
the surf to the turtle nest and 
surf again; and several time 
and summer he found turtle n 
self by digging in the sand where a 
trail and a downward trail came 
above reach of the tides. ae. 

Once, just before dusk, he lay d 
nap at the edge of a dense myrtli} 
covering perhaps an acre and sep;; 
an open stretch of sand from the n} 
of the jungle. In the myrtles hy) 
herons had their nests—slender 
white and brown Louisiana hero 
gray-and-black night herons, im) 
snowy egrets adorned with curyin 
plumes. Rusty prowled aboutin 
occasionally, because one day 
the luck to find there a young 
which had fallen from a n 
occasion he had come to the 
dent and had gone to sleep 
because it was as good a place 
as any other. 

When he awoke, an hour a 
was aware of strong pungena 
his nostrils, scents which h 
easily amid the rank and pe 
characteristic of every herhd ¥ 
minutes he lay motionless, sni 
and listening. Then, rising s 
went to work with the silen; 
which instinct and experi 
him. ." 

Ten minutes later a fat opos 
bling about under the heron ne 
of fish and frogs dropped by 
birds in feeding their young, 
late that certain faint sounds’ 
heard behind him possessed 
nificance. Rusty feasted sun 
the possum and found his m 
that he had yet tasted on the 
discovering that possums were 
of visiting the heronry nightly 
often to the place and seldom fail 
a kill. a 

In these and various other w 
red dog made this living du 
weeks of his long exile. At firs 
often and hopefully for his 
little by little he realized that k 
vain. Slowly, too, realizatio 
that he was a prisoner. On | 
island lay the sea, on the other a 
of salt marsh, boggy and treacheri 
passable barrier which Rusty trie t 
to cross. A house, where an oys: f 
had once lived, now stood dest 
desolate, half wrecked by a teri 
cane, Rusty’ s ordeal in the stoi 
him with an enduring horror ol 
For this reason he avoided the fi 
as a rule and made no attempt ti 
deep inlet separating his barries 
the next island of the chain. } 
fear of the breakers his e 4 
beenshorter, for fishermensometi2 
on the island and walked t ‘frit 
But none of these rare hum i 
tered the hot, almost impen 
behind the dunes, teeming 
the warm season and inhab 
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“Sundown” —an Epic of the West of Today 


The Dramatic Finale of the Cattle Kings of the 
West is Written in a Great Romance of the Plains 


IRST the pioneers. Then the cattlemen with their countless 

herds. Then the railroads; the settlers from the East, fencing 
off their lands and their water holes. Little farms and settlements 
dotting the once open plains. The passing of the cattlemen. That’s _ |/----. 
df the history of the West. 
. 


The story of “Sundown,” written by Earl J. Hudson, 
is not simply founded upon history; it zs history. The 
movie camera has caught the last great round-up and 
drive of cattle south into Mexico where there are new 
lands to pioneer. Such scenes can never be filmed again. 

“Sundown”’ required seven months to produce. There 
is a tender love story; the thrill of a stampede and a 
prairie fire. 


Showing the route taken in the last great 
r =—— cattle drive America will ever see. A huge 
Cm herd of 250,000 cattle were moved 600 
miles across the Mexican border. 


On the left are Bessie Love and Roy 
— Stewart in principal roles. Hobart Bos- 
LS) worth and Charlie Murray are other 

a favorites in the cast. Laurence Trimble 
} and Harry Hoyt directed ‘“‘ Sundown” 


ae Silent Watcher” —A Story About Us All for Us All 


TR all, isn’t a story about everyday folk—the kind 
o)»eople you know and live with—just about the most 
alig? Their-loves seem a bit more real; their heart- 
eae keener. That’s what put the tear in my eye 
aw Frank Lloyd’s “The Silent Watcher.”’ It wasn’t 
Vv, It was people I know 
ai hing. 
abe you read the story in this publication last June 
r je title of “The Altar on the Hill” by Mary Roberts 
he:. Mr. Lloyd’s visualization of it is a real page 
A erican life today, dealing with an American boy and 
it\vife. It will give the world a better impression of 
ri(n home life, instincts and morals. Glenn Hunter, 
e ove and Hobart Bosworth all give, I really believe, 
ei performances of their careers. 


living,-loving, suffering, 


LENN HUNTER and Bessie Love 
are newlyweds in ‘““The Silent 
Watcher”—who but newlyweds would 
make love when the frying pan is waiting 
for the steak? Hobart Bosworth, on the 
left, plays the Chief, and across the page is 
Hunter in that dramatic moment when he 
takes the blame for “the other woman” in 
his Chief’s life, and thereby saves a political 
career. 

“The Silent Watcher” is now being 
shown in theatres throughout the country. 
It’s another of the big photoplays that First 
National will present this season. 


— 


FIRST 
FE NATIONAL 
PICTURES 


Questions on First National pictures and 
players will be answered by John Lincoln, 
editor, First National Pictures, Inc., 383 
» tu Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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A new way 
to buy your 


UMBRELLAS 


LL your life, whenever you 
needed an umbrella, you 
simply chose one that met your 
fancy, opened and observed it 
casually, paid for it and went on 
your way. 

Today there is a new way 
to buy umbrellas, which is 
safer and more satisfactory. 

After finding a handle to 
your liking, look inside at the 
frame. See that it has the nar- 
row metal Sweson tag on 


one of the ribs, which looks 
like this— 


Better umbrellas sold in 
leading stores today have 
Sweson Frames, because they 
outlast the ordinary kind 
three and four to one! 


They are double japanned 


Their ribs and braces are 
locked against breaking and 
guard against torn covers 
and ruined umbrellas. 


ina—the ones with SwzEson 
Frames. 


S.W. EVANS & SON 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Buy umbrellas with stam- | 


| of him; 
| himself for the attack when the terrier 
to thwart rust and wear. | 
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(Continued from Page 50) 

The heat and the insects Rusty endured 
as best he could. Deep-seated instinct 
kept him safe from the ugly,.thick-bodied, 
truculent moccasins. As time passed he 
grew wiser in the ways of the woods, 
he al of body, keener of nose, fleeter of 
oot. 

With the advancing summer the sea 
birds’ eggs became fewer, no more turtle 
trails crossed the sands, the slow ungainly 
opossums ceased to frequent the heronry 
because the herons’ breeding season had 
passed. But Rusty was so good a hunter 
now, so well versed in the essential arts of 
island life, that though he occasionally en- 
countered lean periods when hunger almost 
drove him to raid the vast armies of the 
little fiddler crabs, these intervals of ill luck 
were of short duration. The marsh rabbits 
and the possums were his main reliance, 
both because of their great abundance and 
because they were comparatively easily 
caught; but he varied his fare often enough 
to escape monotony. 

Wood rats were an important source of 
food supply. Now and again he caught a 
cottontail. Several times he feasted on 
minks which abounded in the salt marshes 
behind the island. With surprising fre- 
quency he captured squirrels by taking ad- 
vantage of their uncontrollable curiosity. 
The raccoons, however, which he often 
scented and not infrequently saw, were too 
much for him. Try as he would he could 
not get to close quarters with them—which 
was, perhaps, just as well. Some of the 
island coons were fully as big as he was, 
and, had he managed to close with them, 
they might have taught himalesson. More 
than one big male ringtail seemed half in- 
clined to accept his challenge. But on each 
of these occasions there happened to be a 
tree close at hand, and at the last moment 
the coon, perhaps impressed by the im- 
petuousness of Rusty’s attack, decided to 
avoid the issue. 

There was one other island dweller whom 
Rusty scented sometimes, but for a long 
while never saw save only that once when 
he was so near to death—Longclaw, the hig 
bay lynx, whose overlordship even the 
surliest of the old he-coons grudgingly ad- 
mitted. Sometimes the red dog knew that 
his fierce-eyed, stealthy enemy was near; 
sometimes he saw the wildcat’s rounded 
tracks; occasionally the wind brought him 
a scent which he recognized at once. But 
though Rusty often followed those tracks 
and sought to trace that well-remembered 
scent, for weeks it was Longclaw who 
hunted Rusty and not Rusty who hunted 
Longclaw. ; 

An irresistible fascination drove the lynx 
to shadow the little dog, to trail him wher- 
ever he went about the island, to keep him 
almost constantly under observation. Early 
in this strange game Longclaw realized 
that, in spite of its doglike smell, the small, 
stump-tailed, rough-coated beast which had 
suddenly appeared upon the island was 
nothing like so formidable as the big gaunt 
hounds which the lynx feared even more 
than he hated them. The little red dog’s 
woodcraft was no match for that of Long- 
claw. He was a tyro, a bungler, whom the 
lynx could easily elude; and, bold though 
he was, he was of insignificant stature com- 
pared with the hunting dogs that Longclaw 
dreaded. Three times during those first 
weeks the big wildcat, discovering Rusty 
asleep, crept almost within leaping distance 
i and once he had all but nerved 


awoke. 

But gradually there came a change. 
More and more often Rusty caught the 
scent of Longclaw; more and more often he 
turned aside to follow that scent; more and 
more often and more and more quickly he 
forced his velvet-footed ghostly attendant 
to beat a hasty retreat. The little dog was 
learning woodcraft; his nose, his eyes and 
his ears were serving him better; experi- 
ence was teaching him the ways and the 
stratagems of the wild folk of the woods. 

A time came when the grim game of 
hide and seek was no longer a ludicrously 
unequal contest between a novice and a mas- 
ter. Still, the advantage rested with Long- 
claw, but he could not now venture to take 
liberties which formerly involved no risk. 
At last one day Rusty worked out a scent 
so quickly that he caught a glimpse of his 
foe; and a week later he not only saw the 
lynx again but actually treed him in a small 
isolated cedar and kept him there for an 
hour. 

This marked the beginning of a new 
chapter. Thenceforward Rusty was no 
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longer content to leave the initiative with 
his enemy. Whether he realized in some 
strange way that the contest between the 
lynx and himself had to be fought out to a 
conclusion, or whether he found in the ex- 
citement of that contest. relief from his 
gnawing loneliness and his poignant longing 
for his master, the pursuit of Longclaw 
became his principal business in life next to 
the finding of food. He trailed the big wild- 
cat in his sleep, fought with him in his 
dreams; and once, having driven him to 
take refuge in one of his dens, a leaning 
oak, hollow for a distance of twenty feet 
above the ground, Rusty stood guard within 
the entrance of the hollow for more than 
five hours before thirst finally compelled 
him to abandon his vigil. 

Summer reached and passed its zenith. 
In the fierce August heats, when even the 
languid herons and the tall black-and-white 
wood ibises of the island ponds and meres 
seemed to droop and suffer, Rusty rested 
perforce. It was a struggle then to keep 
alive, to endure without madness the in- 
cessant attacks of the stinging and biting in- 
sects from which, when the breeze dropped, 
escape was all but impossible. Yet morn- 
ing and evening often found the terrier on 
the trail again; and with brief interludes 
the long duel of wits and of nerve between 
dog and lynx, between the alien invader of 
the jungle and the big wildcat who had 
been the jungle’s sovereign, continued and 
became more bitter and more deadly. It 
was an odd chance which brought the 
climax. 

Two hours after sunrise of a crisp October 
morning Rusty followed a possum trail to 
the edge of a small open glade shaded by 
tall pines and ringed round by a dense 
hedge of young live oaks. Almost in the 
center of the glade stood a large palmetto; 
and just as the terrier reached the inner 
margin of the live-oak hedge he saw the 
possum nosing something in the pine straw 
near the palmetto trunk. Rusty backed 
into the thicket, made a short detour, then 
darted noiselessly into the open, keeping 
out of sight behind the stout trunk, bristling 
with the stubs of cast-off lateral fronds. 
When he was within six feet of the tree he 
heard a scuffle just beyond it; and a mo- 
ment later, peering around the trunk, he 
saw Longclaw standing upon the body of 
the possum. 

The big cat’s back was turned to the 
palmetto. Crouching low on the carcass of 
his prey, he seemed to be scanning the 
farther edge of the glade, perhaps trying 
to discover the meaning of some faint sound 
which had come from that direction. From 
behind the tree trunk, first the head, then 
the wiry, compact body of the little red dog 
emerged. ' Inch by inch he moved forward 
across the pine-straw carpet. Then, with a 
joyous yelp, he leaped straight for that 
tawny back. 

The struggle was over almost before it 
had begun. Two seconds after Rusty made 
his leap he found himself lying against the 
palmetto trunk a foot above the ground, 
his bleeding body wedged amid the jagged 
sword-edged stubs of the broken fronds. 
Blood streamed across his face and blinded 
him; the red hair of his throat and chest 
was streaked and smeared with a more 
vivid red. A moment he hung dazed and 
helpless. Then, squirming and writhing, 
he got himself free and, falling sideways, 
sprawled for an instant on the pine straw. 
Scrambling to his feet, although the breath 
had been all but knocked out of him, he 
stood swaying unsteadily, brushing his fore- 
paw across his eyes to wipe away the blood. 

Fifteen feet away, near the thicket’s edge, 
crouched Longclaw the lynx, back arched, 
fierce eyes agleam, long teeth bared in a 
savage snarl. There was no fleck of blood 
on the fur of his back or flanks; but there 
was blood on his jaws and on his big hind 
feet, not his own blood, but that of his foe. 

That tawny target at which Rusty had 
leaped had vanished as if by magic. The 
charging terrier had uttered his yelp of 
triumph a fraction of a second too soon. 
With incredible swiftness Longclaw had 
thrown himself on his back, and the little 
red dog had hurled himself into a battery 
of long, needle-pointed, slashing claws and 
punishing fangs. 

Those fangs had seared Rusty’s face 
above the eyes; those claws had torn long 
rips in the hide of his throat and chest. The 
terrier’s teeth, seeking a hold, had closed 
upon empty air. Nearly twice as large as 
the dog and in the prime of his powers, the 
wildcat could have cut his antagonist to 
pieces in the first half minute of the battle; 
but in this first phase of the duel in the 


swiftness of light, grappled him fro) 


ino 


jungle glade no such purpose had 
itself in Longelaw’s brain. 


stabbed and torn. Next moment 
relaxed their hold, the claws drew h 


He halted there because for a ha] 
it seemed that the dog was dead; 
held his ground, because even whe 
had regained his feet his helplane| 
obvious. In that moment the fear | 
claw’s heart faded and vanished } 
pent-up hatred of the interloper }, 
invaded his kingdom took full poss} 
him. And mingled with this hat; 


Now at last he knew that this 4 


with himself, an opponent whose 
boldness was out of all proportiot 
physical strength. Outward eS 
sign; but Longclaw the wildcat w,; 
formed. For months he had fled fy 


blinded them, understood somethin 
Possibly he was able to read the| 
purpose of the lynx in those colcy 
eyes; possibly he realized, just 24 
would have realized in like cireunig 
the inevitable consequences of his { 
this first encounter which was so dj 
revelation of the wildcat’s overvel 
physical superiority. At all events 
seemed somehow aware that the 
recklessness which had saved his li 


memorable occasion would not six 


shrilly, rapidly—sharp stabs of sou 
ing, incessant, hysterical, as though fr 
had him. i 
A woodsman wise in the waysif 
might have suspected that whe 
had tried the air with uplifted n 
strangely exciting odor, imperceib 
the lynx’s duller sense, had como 
The average man, looking on at t) d 
in the glade, would have said at 
terrier was beside himself with 
Longclaw, apparently, the dog’s °ha 
carried this latter. meaning. The 
shrill cries seemed to the lynx a cle 
of irresistible, overpowering ter', 
they stiffened his resolution and fzie 
flame of fury in his heart. a 
Yet for a while the clamor in 1 
confused and worried him. Hi 
were taut for the first of the series « 
which would bring him to g 
foe; but minute after minu 
his charge, exultant over his 
vious panic, yet a trifle nonp 
volleys of sharp, staccato 
filled and bewildered his ears 
to the jungle silences. ' 
At last the tumult of barking s\¢h 
and ceased. Rusty’s nose was tell 
air again; his ears were pricked < tht 
to catch some longed-for, eagerly 
answer to his summons. The big ld 
head dropped lower, his long backent 
a bow, his four feet drew togetl’ ! 
him. Next moment he shot forwar b0 
ing lightly over the soft carpet ofhe 
straw. | 
Five feet from the dog he halte' tl 
sideways to his foe, uttered a stra ® 
long-drawn, indescribably savage c. 
as though his legs were steel sf! 
bounced high into the air, passed 
the dog and, closing upon 


iz 


Rusty Roustabout II, the light! 
in his eyes, the stubby tail w! cle 
battle flag erect and defiant to! 
whirled as he went down under tl! 
bulk and clamped his jaws upolé 


‘ forefoot. Then, as long teeth du}! 


neck and trenchant claws raked 
his back, he released his grip on 
cat’s paw and, writhing and twit 
perately, strove for the throat hv 
alone might save him. The weig’° 
wildcat crushed his body to the" 
(Continued on Page 54, 
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MEN-a telephone call will put you in touch 
with the gamest silk socks in the world—Real 
Silk Super-Service socks—the silk socks with the 
true fighting heart and the Stamina. 


There is a Real Silk Hosiery Mills branch office 
in your city and the number is listed in your tele- 
phone directory. Give us a ring and we'll shoot 
a representative right over. He’ll show you how 
we put the finest silk in the world where you 
want flash, and the sturdiest special-processed 
lisle where a sock must have gimp and endur- 
ance. Be sure and let him explain the double re- 
inforced sole—the extra high heel-splicing and, 
above all else—the Friction-Tested Toe. 

go the distance and give you 


‘« 
AD = Teg SS 2 your money’s worth ALL 


SITIERY MILLS eh pi, 


Indianapolis Indiana © 1924 
ST ee ee OR MAIL THIS COUPON snopes 
W. C. KOBIN, Vice-President and Gen. Sales Mgr., 
Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Indianapolis, Indiana 
You have been talking a lot about how good this Silk Sock is. 
Send your representative over—I’ll talk to him. 


Every pair of Real Silk Super- 
Service Socks is guaranteed to 
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This Gold Button identifies the au- : 
F thorized Real Silk Representative : Address 
when he calls at your office or home H A 
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Anticipation 


HERBP’S a lot of difference 

between nervous uncer- 
tainty—and the pleasant feel- 
ing of confidence that a box of 
Romance Chocolates gives you 
in these crucial moments. 


Not simply chocolates—but 
gift chocolates—that is the idea 
back of every Romance package. 
That explains the purity of the 
ingredients—the rich and 
smooth chocolate coatings—the 
wide variety of delicious centers. 


Cox Confectionery Company 
East Boston, Mass. 


[r YouR DEALER cannot sup- 
ply you, we will mail you (post- 
paid) on receipt of $1.00 and 
your dealer’s name, a pound 
box of Romance Selections. 


OMANCE 
HOCOLATES 
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(Continued from Page 52) 
After a moment, the little red dog, redder 
than ever now, had almost ceased tostruggle. 


Mat Norman, when he landed on the 
island, told himself for the hundredth time 
that he was engaged on a fool’s errand. 
The chances were at least ten to one that 
Rusty had perished in the storm. Over and 
over again Norman had reviewed the events 
of that morning, and he knew that the 
same current which had swept him parallel 
with the island beach and on into the 
treacherous bay had probably carried the 
dog to his death. 

An exceptionally strong swimmer, Nor- 
man had somehow kept himself afloat, and 
a big seagoing rum-runner, riding out the 
gale in the lee of the long sand bar at the 
island’s northern end, had taken him from 
the water more dead than alive. The rum 
runner’s business was urgent. She put to 
sea hours before the half-dead man in her 
captain’s bunk had recovered from his 
stupor. Norman, when he came on deck, 
learned that he would not see land again 
until the first of the Bahamas lifted above 
the horizon. 

It happened that for months he had 
yearned to see the tropics. Fate, it ap- 
peared, had given him a free passage in that 
direction. He had no close kin to bother 
about and he knew that his dog was dead. 
From Nassau he wrote home to apprise his 
friends of his whereabouts. Then for some 
five months he knocked about the Indies 
and the Leewards, working his way on 
various sorts of craft. Presently he had 
enough of it, and the end of the sixth month 
found him at home again on the plantation 
of his birth, whence he could see, far away 
across a wilderness of marsh, the purple 
woods on the barrier island off which he 
had parted from the doomed Sea Swallow. 

Those woods beckoned him. He could 
not rid himself of the thought that some 
cross-current might have washed Rusty 
ashore on the island beach; and he reflected 
that the dog, provided he could kill game 
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homemade couch along it; and there were 
thick colored cushions and a heavy brown 
cover on the couch. A heater, shining with 
nickel trimmings, stood before the wall 
which separated. the front room from the 
kitchen. Enlarged portraits of Chris and 
Emma, one of Dorothy and Elbert, and 
small copies of paintings made groups of 
color on the blue-and-white wallpaper. Two 
rocking-chairs were in front of the double 
window, I sat in another at the table, and 
Chris had a big upholstered chair. The 
green carpet was worn, but it had a clean 
decent look in the soft light of the reading 
lamp. 

“Here’s the inside story of a devilish 
oppression,” said Chris. He picked up a 
magazine which had a picture on the cover 
of a starved-looking coal miner who was 
held at a bayonet’s point by a soldier, while 
a gross man in a frock coat and high hat 
went through his pockets. ‘See! They 
made slaves of the miners, they robbed 
them, and they were not even satisfied with 
that!’’ Chris’ jaw was clenched, and his 
blue eyes were blazing. ‘‘No!”’ he went on. 
“They shot them down; and their wives 
and babies too. : 

“This tells the straight of it. The things 
it tells about will make any real man’s blood 
boil, because they’re devilish. And here are 
other articles which show up the political 
corruption in the country. And we talk 
about the imperialism of other govern- 
ments; but look at this account of our do- 
ings in Central America.” ; 

““Maybe these writers color up their 
stories with exaggeration,” I suggested. 

“No, sir! They are honest writers who 
sacrifice themselves for the’ truth. They 
could all make big money if they’d let them- 
selves be bought off. But they are true 
friends of the downtrodden and oppressed.” 

Then Chris showed me a book which he 
said exposed the systematized lying of the 
newspapers. It proved that there was a 
gigantic conspiracy between the big inter- 
ests and the editors and press associations, 
he declared. Then he showed me more of 
the accounts his magazines gave of the steel 
strike, the Herrin trouble, the shopmen’s 
strike, the Howat strike in Kansas, and of 
the case of the conscientious objectors in 
Leavenworth. Always a faithful news- 
paper reader, I found few new facts in 
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enough to subsist on, might remain for 
months undiscovered by any human being, 
because, except in the hunting season, the 
few persons who visited the island seldom 
entered the woods. Knowing that he would 
be laughed at, he said nothing to anyone; 
but on the third day he borrowed a small 
boat and set out on the long row down the 
winding marsh creeks. He camped that 
night amid low sand dunes close to the surf 
and by sunrise he was in the island thickets. 

Another man engaged in such a quest 
might have whooped and hallooed, hoping 
that the dog might hear him. But no sooner 
had Norman entered the jungle than his 
hopes died utterly. He told himself again 
that he had been a fool and he tried to ban- 
ish Rusty from his mind. He still pushed 
on; but he went quietly, as was his custom 
in the woods, thinking thus to renew his 
acquaintance with some of the island wild 
folk, scanning the moist places for tracks 
of raccoon, deer and mink, searching espe- 
cially for the rounded footprints of the big 
bay lynx that he had named Longclaw. 

He thrilled with pleasure when in a sandy 
swale under ancient palmettos he found 
those footprints. It was good to know that 
Longclaw still lived and ruled his island 
kingdom; that hisshadowy form still moved 
ghostlike and mysterious through the jungle 
glooms at night. Norman followed the 
trail eagerly. Where the sandy area ended 
he lost it, but he pushed on in the direction 
in which the tracks had led, moving as 
quietly as possible, searching the sun- 
dappled vistas ahead. Scores of times he 
had followed Longclaw’s trail, and only 
once had he been rewarded with a glimpse 
of the big wildcat whose presence lent en- 
chantment to those woods. But always 
Norman was ready to try again on the 
chance that luck would favor him. 

An outburst of sound, straight ahead and 
near at hand, stopped him in his tracks. 
He knew instantly that it was Rusty’s 
voice. In the utter unexpectedness of the 
event there was something shocking and 
frightening, something deeply uncanny, 
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the accounts Chris showed me; but here 
charges of conspiracy were made, employers 
and officials were assumed to be guilty and 
tyrannous, and the workers innocent and 
oppressed. 

But Chris insisted that because honest 
friends of the workers had written these ac- 
counts the charges in them were exact 
statements of facts. I told him that I did 
not know whether these writers were honest 
friends of the workers or not, and I asked 
him what proof of their friendship could be 
shown in the lives of us two. 

“Why, man, it’s right here!’ Chris 
thumped the magazines. ‘“‘They’re expos- 
ing the rottenness of our Government, they 
are fighting the tyranny and greed of capi- 
tal. They are trying to free the slaves, to 
build a new society in which everyone will 
be happy instead of wretched, as men are 
now; they are preparing for the dawn of a 
new day!” 

I said I was pretty sure that the life we 
knew would go on for a long time, because 
most people were fairly well satisfied with 
it. I asked Chris if he had read Buckle. He 
said he had not; and I told him of the his- 
torian’s argument that as the evils that 
afflict humanity diminish, the outcry and 


organization against them grow louder and ° 


stronger. As intemperance decreased, the 
demand for absolute abolishment of alcohol 
developed; as women got more rights, the 
feminist movement became more powerful; 
and as the condition of working people im- 
proves, they are the more strongly urged to 
revolt. 

“Conditions do improve,’ admitted 
Chris, ‘“‘but the improvement is due to the 
strength of the organized demand for it.+ 
Discoveries of science, new inventions and 
better industrial organization make things 
better too. But my point is that our social 
and political organization is a false struc- 
ture; it is unnatural. Marx shows plainly 
that capitalism must pass as a result of the 
natural law of evolution. Its cruelties and 
oppressions belong to the Dark Ages. The 
great change will come soon; and all work- 
ers should wake up and prepare to become 
free men.” 

I admitted that I had often had a hard 
time in my life as a laborer; but I couldn’t 
say that I had experienced any cruelties 
and oppressions, though I had worked all 
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something which smacked of th 
natural. For an instant Norma) 
sessed by the grotesque notion — 
dead dog was calling him, and for 
half second he thought himself th 
of some fantastic trick of the ima 
Then, as common sense reassertg 
he listened eagerly, studying the g 
It was Rusty’s bark, he knew, h 
before had he heard Rusty bark 
He choked off the shout which 
lips and ran forward at full spe 
under the palmetto fronds, than 
pine-straw carpet which deaden 
of his footfalls. 
A dense hedge of young live oak 
his way. He dropped on hands a; 
and began to burrow through. De 
and leaves crackled under him; 
dog’s frantic, incessant barking 
just beyond the oak thicket, 
hoped that in the clamor the 


barking ceased. The man hz 
nerve tingling. 

A wild, long-drawn ery, u 
feline, indescribably savage, gal 
into action. Head down to sh 
from the stiff oak twigs, he wor 
through the barricade to the th 

One glance sufficed. He hace 
but as he raced across the glade 
a half-rotten stick from the gre 
claw the lynx, growling and 
fangs red with the sweetest b 
lips had ever tasted, saw the n 
was scarcely a dozen feet awai 

For a fraction of a second the 
paralyzed. Then like a ghost | 
Norman sensed rather than g 
streak flashing into the thicke 
dropped on his knees beside the 
bleeding form at his feet. > | 

Brown eyes, immeasurably happ| 
up into his face. rally 


over the West as a common labor 
often I was friendless and of no it} 
anyone except for the use of n 


tions he had found in his own ey 

“When men are_ knocking a 
thoughtlessly they don’t see thinjr 
he said. “They think of nothing I) 
the country and having a good i 
time. I don’t remember having be\! 
serious labor troubles, though I well 
about them all the time. When ¢ 


had to stick to a job, whether it : 
or not. I thought of learning a tra’s 
I could make enough mona 
pendent. But I never had a likinfo 
trade I looked into. I might hay 
up to be a straw boss or have ta}! 
a back-breaking job as the on 
but I woke up to my slavery, and 
I wouldn’t be any more of a tool 
of the master class than I could |p 
Chris again thumped the pile } 
ture at his elbow. 


anyway of knowing that I’m no 
the rottenness and evils of the sy 
enslaves us. I have faith that a n/' 
coming, and I support in every W? 
the great men who are sacrifici| ' 
selves to bring it on.” | 
Mrs. Ansen, followed by Dorotj 
in from the kitchen just then. § 
little smile as she looked at Chrial 
served his flushed face, bright 
rumpled hair. > i 
“T’m glad Chris could talk to 
said as she sat down to her mend’s! 
‘There are not many here who wi& 
the things Chris reads about. 
awful lonesome for someone ttt 
sometimes.” > 
Then she asked me about the! 
my boarding house, and she w! 
know how I stood my work, w nt 
(Continued on Page 56) 
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A BEVERAGE 


made only of whole wheat and bran reasted 
\ with a small portion of sugar-cane mulasees 
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Two million families prefer 
this wholesome drink 


OILING WATER —Instant Postum 

in the cup—cream and sugar—and 
you have, steaming hot before you, the 
favorite mealtime drink in 2,000,000 
American homes. 

Whole wheat and bran—life-giving 
grain—skillfully blended and _ roasted! 
Pour fresh boiling water into the cup, 
and watch the deep, warm color rise to 
the surface as you stir. Now just a little 
sugar—most people think a teaspoonful 
is enough—then add the cream, stirring it 
in until the drink has a rich golden tone. 


Now taste it! Sense the full, delicious 
flavor of the grain. Judge it for itse/f— 
it is not an imitation of any other drink— 
but a wonderful drink in its own right. 
A drink which is a// wheat—and wheat 
is the best-liked food in the world! 


Postum is economical! It costs much 
less than most other drinks, and it takes 


the place of other drinks for every mem- 
ber of the family, every meal of the day— 
for it contains no drug stimulant. 


Remember, while the remarkable 
world-wide success of Postum is mainly 
due to its delicious roasted-wheat flavor, 
that this is also a healthful drink. There 
isn’t a trace of caffein in it. You can en- 
joy it late at night as well as in the 
morning. You know that you are acting 
in accordance with health and efficiency, 
instead of risking sleeplessness, taut 
nerves, indigestion, and headache—in- 
stead of robbing your body’s reserve 
strength by artificial stimulation. 

In the interest of health and economy, 
we want you to make a thirty-day test 
of Postum. We will give you, free, your 
first week’s supply of Postum for this 
thirty-day test. And we will have Carrie 
Blanchard, nationally famous food dem- 
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You know how many children do not like the taste of milk. You know how they like to have the same drink as the 


“grown-ups.” 


You know, too, how good it is for them to have a hot drink! 


Make Instant Postum for them, using hot milk instead of boiling water! They’ll like the taste immediately! And they will 
get the helpful elements of wheat, plus the nourishment of milk, in a hot drink that is economical and so easy to make! 


Convenience and Economy! Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. Instant Postum is made in the cup by adding boiling water. 
It is one of the easiest drinks in the world to prepare. Postum Cereal (the kind you boil) is also easy to make, but should be 
boiled 20 minutes. Either form costs less than most other hot drinks. 


onstrator, send you her own directions 
for preparing it in the most delicious way. 


Accept Carrie Blanchard’s offer! 


Carrie Blanchara’s Offer 


“T want you to try Postum for thirty days. I 
want to start you out on your test by giving you 
your first week’s supply. 

“Tt seems to me that it would be a wise plan for 
mothers, particularly, to think of this test in con- 
nection with the health of their families. 


“Will you send me your name and address? 
Tell me which kind you prefer—Instant Postum 
or Postum Cereal (the kind you boil). I’ll see that 
you get the first week’s supply right away.” 


FREE—MaAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


§.E.P, 11-1-24 
Postum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send 
me, Without cost or obligation, the first week's supply of 


Instant Postum......... oO Check 
a which you 
ostuM CEREAL,......... O) prefer 
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In Canada address 
Canapian Postum Cereat Co., Ltd. 
45 Front Street, East, Toronto, Ont. 
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no water! 


‘Taanxscivinc—and a house 
full of relatives invited. The 
turkey with all its “fixins”, 
ready to cook—and no water. 


Little do we realize the value 
of water until just such a situ- 
ation as this arises. Yet year 
’round that ill-fitting, short- 
lived oldstyle ball in your toilet 
tank fre- 
quently 
wastes 355 


gallons of 
water daily 
at the av- 
erage cost 
of $25 an- 
nually. 
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Stops the leak 


It fits snugly 
into the valve, 
sealing it at 
every point. It 
can’t leak be- 
cause the one 
piece of pure, 
live gum, of which the Parabal is 
made, cannot split, bloat or lose its 
shape. We guarantee it three years, 
but it lasts indefinitely. 


@i 


$1.25 through Master Plumbers only 


Ask your plumber for the MUSHROOM 
Parabal. If he can’t supply you, write 
us. We'll see that you get it. Illus- 
trated literature on request. 


EVERWHITE 
SANT eA 


You know it's clean 


Pyralin processed through- 
out,even to the hinges. The 
utmost in beauty, sanita- 
tion and durability. And— 
it makes the bathroom. 
$12, through Master 
Plumbers only. 


Woodward Wander Co 


1106 SpringGarden St. Philadelphia 


Quality Plumbing Specialties for 18 Years 
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(Continued from Page 54) 

had said was terribly hard. Chris had been 
filling his pipe; and now Dorothy brought 
him her school history and showed him a 
composition she had written about the 
ancient Egyptians. Mrs. Ansen then asked 
me about my car; and she said they had 
always wanted a car, but Chris would not 
pay interest to the bankers, and even the 
price of a cheap used car seemed like a lot 
of money to pay out in one sum. But it did 
seem a shame not to have a car in this 
country, where there were so many won- 
derful places to go. 

I said that I hoped they would go with 
me on a drive to a mountain lake thirty- 
five miles away on the first Monday we 
changed shifts. Mrs. Ansen was pleased, 
and she talked delightedly about her enjoy- 
ment on the two trips to the mountains she 
had taken the summer before. 

“Now you and Chris must talk some 
more,”’ said Mrs. Ansen. 

But Dorothy was looking through the 
music on the piano, and I saw The Road to 
Mandalay in her hand. I wanted to hear it. 
Dorothy was not afraid to attempt the 


| marching music of the song. She played 
| spiritedly, and as the music of the chorus 


sounded for the third time I hummed the 


| tune; and I sang out the last three lines as 


loudly as though I were out in the open on 
the green chain. 
‘““Gee!”’ said a boy’s voice then. ‘Give 
us Casey Jones, won’t you, mister?” 
Elbert had rushed in from the Gilker- 
sons’. He and his friends had planned to go 
to a movie. But when Casey Jones was 


| buried and his children provided with ‘“‘an- 


other papa from the Salt Lake line”’ Elbert 
wanted another ballad. So we had the old 
woods song, The Jam on Gharry’s Rock, 
and Chris himself joined in with a mournful 


| bass to help sing of the grand deeds and sad 


fate of “‘the foreman, young Munro.”’ 
“Now,” said Mrs. Ansen, ‘‘maybe your 

papa and his friend will play five hundred 

with you and Dorothy, and you will wait 


| for the movie till tomorrow night.” 


And so we sat down to the game, after 


Elbert had run out to tell his friends and 
| had returned again. 


That hour of cards in Chris Ansen’s home 


| will always be a pleasant memory with me. 


Such a home, simple and unadorned, the 


| creation of the hands of its possessors and 
| their loving thought, seemed a marvelous 
| and beautiful place. 


Its homely furnish- 
ings, bought with the savings from Chris’ 


| wages as a laborer or made by his wife in 


long evening hours, had a dearer worth 
than their material. Here was a father, a 


| mother and children whose natures made 


them agreeable to one another, I thought; 
here was a family who could live content- 
edly and cheerfully and have a comfortable 
home from the wages of common labor. 
Chris and his wife had worked hard and 
saved carefully to get their possessions; 
but now they had them, and they were still 
saving a little every month; they had 
enough in the bank to buy a small car, Mrs. 
Ansen had said. The main disturbance and 
trouble in their life came from Chris’ ideas, 
the ideas he got in his reading. 


Bold Playing 


Chris and Dorothy were partners against 
Elbert and me in the game of five hundred. 
As the scores ran close Chris got a sharp in- 
terest in the game; the shadows left his 
face and the wrinkles about his eyes curved 
into lines of humor. 

““What do you mean by leading out a low 
trump?’”’ Chris frowned like a lion at 
Dorothy. “‘How’d you know your pap had 
right bower?”’ 

““What’s the fun if you don’t take a 
chance?” said Dorothy scornfully. 

“‘She’s a reckless child; takes after her 
mamma,” said Chris, grinning at me. “Em 
breaks a dish regularly every six months 
just to be devilish.” 

“Why, Chris—what a thing to say!” 
She looked doubtfully at me, but the chil- 
dren and I were smiling with Chris. So she 
smiled, too, and said: ‘It does Chris good 
to talk foolish once in a while.” 

We were merry over the cards for the 
rest of the game, saying the things which 
have no meaning in themselves, but which 
serve to keep up a gay spirit when people 
are at leisure together. 

I thought my evening in Chris’ home had 
been a very good one, and I told him so as 
I made ready to leave. We were standing 
by the table, and his hand touched the pile 
of magazines, which had been pushed to a 
corner. His gaze dropped to them, and his 
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face got its usual troubled, set look again, 
and the creases between his brows deep- 
ened. 

“T wish you’d take this one along and 
read it,” he said, offering me one of the 
magazines. “It tells all about the senator 
and shows up the newspaper lies about him. 
I don’t go much on any politician, of 
course; but here is one at least who has 
always made great sacrifices and has given 
his all in the fight for us oppressed and ex- 
ploited men.” 

I put the magazine in my pocket and 
shook hands with Chris. Then I said good 
night to his wife and children. I told Mrs. 
Ansen it was a treat for me to pass an eve- 
ning in a real home, and I thanked her for 
my pleasure. She said again that she was 
glad Chris had found someone he could talk 
to, and asked me to come around any time. 

Chris came to the door with me. 

““T do want you to read that,” he said. 
“You need to read more of the truth. Such 
men as the senator will bring out a real 
movement for the workers and farmers one 
of these days. Read what I read, and 
you'll see. Oppression, persecution and cor- 
ruption are everywhere; and rebellion is 
smoldering under the surface everywhere 
too. We’ve got to get ready for a great 
change.” 


Inherited Discontent 


As I turned into the street I looked back, 
and through the window I caught a-glimpse 
of the room I had just left. Mrs. Ansen 
was putting her mending away, Dorothy 
was standing by the piano, Elbert was play- 
ing with the cards, and Chris was stooping 
over the literature that commanded his 
thoughts. I had a last flash of his face— 
somber, frowning, revealing his plagued 
and tormented soul. And the thought 
struck me that here was one thing in life 
besides physical misfortune that I had 
found to be genuinely pitiful. I knew that 
in my pocket there were stories written to 
excite pity and wrath, written with the 
purpose of stirring action against existing 
society. These stories, too, would show 
stooped laborers, slaves stooped under the 
blows of tyrannous masters and staggering 
under oppressive burdens. I had seen hun- 
dreds of such word pictures, drawn by 
imaginative radical writers. I wondered if 
they could dream of what a torment of soul 
their writings might inflict on a man who 
had blind faith in them. Here was Chris, 
a man who took life seriously enough at its 
best. Not being fitted by nature to rise in 
the world, not even having the knack of 
learning the means of a small success, he 
yet had the qualities of a good husband and 
father, and he could work steadily and save 
money. Let alone, his ambition might have 
flourished in its own limits and he could 
have lived the more prosperous and con- 
tented life some of my other friends en- 
joyed. 

There is an inherent discontent and rest- 
lessness of soul in all men that normally 
makes them strive as individuals for more 
from life. It is this spirit in men like Chris 
which is captured and perverted by the 
noble and honest preachers of revolt. They 
told Chris he was an oppressed slave; he 
believed them and lost his self-respect as an 
individual. They told him that the small 
comfortable successes which any man can 
attain in this land were evil deceptions, 
that they were bait for poor fish, traps set 
by the tyrants who prey on the weak; he 
believed them and scorned his work and the 
opportunities it offered. They wrote about 
labor troubles and betrayals of public trust 
and told him that class conflict and political 
corruption existed everywhere in the land; 
he believed them and saw every squabble 
and misunderstanding about the mill as 
flames of the hidden revolt, and he saw 
every phase of even common local polities 
as only another move of the master class to 
secure dominance of the machinery of gov- 
ernment. 

Chris lived for the most part in a world of 
woes, a world created for him by the great 
leaders who were sacrificing all for him. The 
facts of his past experience and the facts of 
his workaday world were too simple, un- 
adorned and undramatic for him now; his 
heroes had spoiled any chance he once had 
of getting pleasure and profit from plain 
life. Laughed at by the more realistic men 
he worked with, inflamed by the wild talk 
that sometimes ran around the yards, often 
so lonely that his wife was delighted when 
he found someone to talk to, Chris was cer- 
tainly an unhappy man without sound rea- 
sons for unhappiness. 


Novell 
? 


When I got to my room I tur 
light and at once looked into the 
Chris had given me, to see if | ; 
some justification in it for the un 
such publications give Chris and 
his kind. There were the usual 
industrial troubles and recitals 9 
wrongs. Such troubles and wr 
pened, I knew; how could they } 
in a nation of 110,000,000 whos 
ment is spread over every actiy 
people? But they were sporadi 
rectly concerned but a comparat 
people; astrike wasin one town am 
sands of towns; a political wron, 
among innumerable and compl, 
tions of the Government. My oy 
ence and personal knowledge tol 
the evils which filled the pages of t 
zine were exceptional if true; I 
that they were actually rare e¢ 
make any laborer and good citiz¢ 
and quiet in his mind when he | 
them in relation to the life a} 
Most of the employers Chris a 
known were fair men who were qu 
to pay good wages for honest j 
neither of us had ever been inag 
only contacts with government of 
been with city and county officer 
perhaps a few members of the sta 
tures and the like. But we ha 
one of these men who was glitt 
gold taken in graft. Most of 
workers I knew would say the si 
the senator and his scribes and} 
insisted that political corruptioi) 
rule and not the exception, and {| 
man who worked with his hands‘; 
ploited and oppressed beast of bui 
the deliverers promised sal 
servedly; they were glad to saeri 
the sake of poor humanity. 

Well, as I sat and read this ant 
of Chris and others who, like himy 
ing in this blackness of aceus: 
picions and distorted facts, it aif 


that the one sure effect of such wilt 
the torment of the souls of }; 
through misfortune or through I: 
sistence, patience and fortitude 
got what even plain life had to: 
radical writers and orators app! 
man who has somehow failed, { 
the blame for his failure on oup 
and industrial system, and urgeh 
them change it. Whatever they! 
they cannot help but show an eair 
get power themselves; they | 
sional tormentors, and Chris an 
are their victims. i 


Letters From the Cri 


I wished I might help Chris, a 
know what help I could give hin | 
the magazine upon the bureau; : 
ticed a letter which had been | 
while I was gone. It was my fir] 
acceptance from an editor. I cold 
quite soberly for a long time. Tl) 
first tangible result I had got fro 
study, planning and dreaming. 0 
haps, I could earn my living witli] 
perfectly free, my own master. 
But as I thought on thro 
about what I would do, necessit} 
sponsibilities and doubts and feis 
had never troubled me before, cle 
mind. I must write about laboi’s, 
the life I had known. Should I vite 
laborers as heroes? Well, I wail’ 
laborer; was I a hero? Should te 
of their troubles, and pity the? 
wouldn’t I resent pity myself, t 1k 
pertinent? But just what was tle 
life I had known that was grand 1% 
colorful, terrible or pathetic? Ts 
ties seemed to be demanded | 
writing; how could I put the 
plain facts of the life I was to i 
| 


Perhaps I, too, would come to in! 
and exaggerate, like the scribes 
fied the senator. i 

But I thought of Chris—torm™ 
tormented men. 


lonesome job, and I am glad 
when one of the old green-chai 
members me and writes a letter t# 
“Well, old kid, how’re you may 
manage to keep kicking myse 
wrote me once, condemning md" 
did not help in the great fight. 
was with his enemies. I am sort 
so, for I like Chris and his fami 


! 
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29 OF THE HARDEST HILLS FROM 
COAST TO COAST 
North Adams, Mass— Mohawk Trail in high gear, 
turning round at Hairpin Turn and continuing climb, 
reaching top at 28 miles per hour. 
Newark, N. J.— Up famous Eagle Rock Hill and over 
the top at 20 m. p. h., with four passengers, in 
high gear. 
Kansas City, Mo.— Over Reservoir Hill in high gear. 
Cincinnati, Ohio— Over Sycamore Hill with three 
passengers, in high gear. Clifton Avenue Hill in 
high gear; over the top at 40 m. p.h. 
Syracuse, N. Y.—Over Arsenal Hill, from a standing 
start, in high gear. To the top of Standpipe Hill 
in high gear. 
Denver, Colo,— Over Lookout Mountain in high gear, 
with 3 passengers. A 7-mile climb, many sharp turns. 
Utica, N. Y.—Over College Hill at Clinton in high gear. 
Over Allegheny Mountains — Baltimore, Md., to Cum- 
berland, Md., and return in high gear. Also Hagers- 
town, Md., to Summit, Pa.,and return, traversing seven 
different mountains, including Big Savage Mountain, 
2890 feet above sea level and five miles long. 
Philadelphia, Pa — Over Dodd’s Lane, State Road Hill, 
Glenn Road and Gray’s Lane, in high gear. 
Through the Green Mountains—Via Bennington, Wil- 
mington and Brattleboro, in high gear. 
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lower Increase 
akes New Records 


Scranton, Pa.—Up Fairview Mountain at Carbondale 
in high gear. 


Troy, N. Y.—Climbed Oil Mill Hill, and thence over 
Grafton Mountain, at no time under 30 m. p. h., 

in high gear. 

Albany, N. Y.—Up Swan Street and McCarty Avenue 
Hills in high gear. Also up. the 4-mile Altamont 

Hill in high gear, five people in the car, minimum 

speed 33 m. p. h. 

San Francisco, Calif.— Over Twin Peaks Hill with two 
passengers, in high gear. 


New RuUNsS SHOWING 
FRANKLIN’S GREAT ROAD ABILITY 


Dallas, Tex., to El Paso, Tex.— 683 miles in 18 hours, 

9 minutes, elapsed time, beating best train time by 
2% hours. Five passengers. Driving average 40.6 
m. p.h., 603 miles between dawn and dusk. 


Marietta, 0., to Columbus, O.— 140 miles in 2:hours, 
58 minutes. Average 46.8 m.p.h., breaking best 
previous record. 


New Haven, Conn., to Littleton, N. H.— 282 miles in 6 
hours, 36 minutes, running time; average 42.7 m.p.h. 
Butte, Mont., to Spokane, Wash., and return, one man 
driving, 696 miles on mountainous roads in 22 


hours, 7 minutes, elapsed time. Actual running time, 
20 hours, 12% minutes. 


If you are personally familiar with any of these places, you will have a clear-cut idea of 
Franklin ability. But to know exactly and completely what the Franklin will do, go to 
any Franklin dealer. He will place a car at your disposal. You will be amazed at its 


performance and delighted with its comfort. 


This fine car can be purchased out of earnings instead of capital — 
divided payments. Ask your dealer. Begin your motoring enjoyment now. 


FRANKLIN 
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Office Easy Chairs 


PHITADELPHIS 


A Friendly 
Chair 


When you welcome an influential 
business caller, itis wellif youhave 
areally friendly chair to offer him. 


A chair that puts him at his ease 
and bids him stay a while. A 
chair that is both good to look 
upon and to sit upon. When you 
have a long day’s work before you, 
it is well if you have a friendly 
chair which keeps you comfort- 
able— not a hard hearted, crabbed 
chair continually nudging you in 
the back and digging you in the 
ribs, so that you are glad to get up 
and give your cramped body a rest. 


Every Sikes Office Easy Chair is a 
sturdy, friendly chair which aids you in 
your work. Comfort is the first consid- 
eration in the creation of every Sikes 
model. Its generous width between the 
arms, its roundness at every edge and 
corner mean comfort. The distinctive 
design of seat and back is anatomically 
correct. Some chairs force the body to 
fit them. Sikes Office Easy Chairs are 
made to fit the body. 


Any Sikes dealer can show you Sikes 
Chairs in a wide variety of woods and 
models. There are expensive and inex- 
pensive styles. But all conform to the 
Sikes standard of workmanship, finish 
and comfort. Write for the names of 
dealers in your city. 


oS a | 
SIKES COMPANY 
CHAIRMAKERS DH TLADELPHIA 


FOR GO YEARS 
In Buffalo, a Sikes factory is devoted ex- 


clusively to quality chairs for the home. 
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| twenty-five dollars down on each of them 


and then stood around when the crowd 
came out and sold every last one of them 
over again for fifty dollars profit. You see 
I’d picked out the choice lots, and so I made 
six hundred on that ——”’ 

“Um,” said grandma—‘“‘what’s your 
name?” 

“Keats B. S. Dodd,” he said. 

“‘What’s the initials stand for?”’ 

“Madam,” he said courteously, “I will 
tell you anything but that.” 

Grandma Newton turned abruptly and 
looked on all sides of her, and then drew a 
step closer to Mr. Dodd. 

“Somebody,” she said in a whisper, “‘is 
watchin’ us now. I feel eyes.” 

Mr. Dodd wasa practical young man,and, 
personally, he could not understand any- 
body feeling eyes; but his twenty-odd years 
of life had trailed itself in the midst of a.pro- 
cession of people who had been capable of 
seeing and feeling and hearing innumerable 
things imperceptible to his senses or his 
emotions. Therefore he was not in the least 
astonished; nor, as another stranger might 
have done, did he question if she were 
afflicted with a hallucination. On the con- 
trary. He regarded himself as abnormal, 
and why not? 

In all the world of his youth he had been 
the only individual of his kind, different 
from the poets and painters and musicians 
and critics who seethed and saw and argued 
in his family circle. He was the white frog. 
In a world of cross-eyed men, he with 
straight vision is deformed. 

“How does it feel?” he asked with 
interest. 

“Like somebody was a-hidin’—slinkin’ 
and snoopin’ behind suthin—and watchin’, 
and watchin’ kind of malicious, with his 
eyes all squinted up.” 

“T guess it has to be born in you,” he 
said, embarrassed at his lack. ‘‘I just can’t 
manage it.’”” His keen brown eyes flicked 
and darted over the adjacent slopes, 
bowlder-dotted. Somehow they reminded 
one of the little birds called flickers. “My 
mother,” he said absently, ‘‘used to tell me 
I was as material as a—vacuum cleaner.” 
He spoke subconsciously, for his mind was 
with his eyes—thrusting flashes—and then 
he ceased to be at Grandma Newton’s side 
and became a youthful figure hurling itself 
most efficiently across the pasture and 
down the slope. He filled the air with 
muscled legs. 

““Well!’? Grandma Newton gasped. “Is 
he runnin’ away from, or runnin’ after?”’ 

It was demonstrated that he was running 
after, for in an instant a brown figure, 
crouching, flicked from rock to rock and 
then broke across the open to lunge down 
the steep descent to burrow in the thickets 
of young spruces in which the brook hid. 
A hundred leaps behind, Mr. Dodd whisked 
in after him, ferretlike, leaving Grandma 
Newton in a state of acute interest and sup- 
pressing a desire to comport herself like a 
college student at a football game. 

By the time she had made up her mind 
to follow, Mr. Dodd reappeared, moving 
slowly and alone. He retraced in modera- 
tion the course he had taken down the hill- 
side immoderately, pausing here and there 
to scrutinize, and halting for a full minute 
behind the bowlder that had been the orig- 
inal shelter of the fugitive. When he emerged 
he dangled something in his hand. He 
vaulted the stone wall and stood at grand- 
ma’s side again. 

“Field glasses,’’ he said succinctly, wag- 
gling the leather case before her eyes. 

“T vum!” said grandma; and then, 
“You don’t cale’late to let grass grow under 
your feet, young man.’’ She pursed her 
lips. ‘‘Thank goodness,” she said as an 
aside, ‘‘I’ve been brought up to dress with 
the shades drawed!”’ 

Mr. Dodd scratched the back of his excel- 
lent, sinewy neck and stared at the preten- 
tiousness of Amassa Newton’s house and 
the neglect of his grounds. It was a house 
which did not fit. There was too much of 
it in the first place, and too many doodads 
on its elevations. It had a fashionable look 
and obviously was not at home in West- 
minster. Then he studied grandma briefly 
and with approval that he withheld from 


| her dwelling. 


“Something,” he said,“ is going on around 
here.” 
“Prowlin’ and snoopin’—that’s what’s 


’ ” 
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STILL FACE 


(Continued from Page 7) 


“Unless it’s boys cuttin’ up capers ——”’ 


grandma hazarded. 

“Tt’s not boys.”” He gave his attention 
to the stylish residence again. ‘“‘It looks,” 
he said, “‘like a house where anything might 
happen.” 

“Tt’s a house,” said grandma, “‘where 
things has happened.”’ 

“What things?” 

“Treachery,” said grandma, “and in- 
gratitude and death that come from heart- 
break; murder, though it wan’t done with 
a weapon and the law wouldn’t call it so, 
and theft.”’ 

“Ah,” said Mr. Dodd, as though this in- 
ventory of wickedness was about what he 
would have expected of such architecture. 
“‘Um—be sure. You’re rich,” he 
said, as one speaks who has followed a 
thread of reflection to the knot. 

““Where,” asked grandma, ‘‘d’you git 
that notion?”’ 

“Treachery and ingratitude and those 
things you mention happen only within 
smell of money. And that house—who- 
ever built it had cash to waste.”’ His prac- 
tical soul spoke for itself. ‘‘Lord knows, 
nobody would build it as an investment.” 
Mr. Dodd continued his deductions aloud, 
engrossed and forgetful of his companion. 
*“Men don’t watch a house with field glasses 
to count the shingles on the roof.” 

“Tf them men with opry glasses,’ said 
grandma, ‘‘want a job lookin’ for money in 
that house, all they got to do is come to me. 
They kin hunt all they want to if they’ll 
give me half.” 

‘fAll the trouble in the world comes from 
three things: Money, love—and pet dogs.” 

“Four,” corrected grandma. “You got 
to add line fences. . Well, we hain’t 
got any money and we don’t own a dog and 
our fences hain’t in dispute, and the way to 
come courtin’ ain’t by hidin’ behind a 
bowlder and starin’ with opry glasses. So 
there you be. Young man, d’you 
know anything about machinery?” 

“Machinery,” he said, “‘is a part of my 
complex. In fact it’s what first drew atten- 
tion to it.” 

“Of your what?” grandma asked, squint- 
ing up her face. 

““My complex.” 

“What’’—grandma punctuated with her 
nose and eyebrows—‘‘is a complex?” 

“Really, don’t you know? Not making 
fun ofme? Why—er—everybody has them. 
There is the Gdipus complex and the in- 
feriority complex and—scads of complexes. 
They’re a kind of oopus that hitches itself 
on you, and then you’ve got one and it 
regulates you like a safety valve—only 
generally they don’t seem to be safety 
valves, exactly.” 

“Up here we call ’em whims,” said 
grandma with ready comprehension of a 
clean-cut exposition. 

“When I was six,” said Mr. Dodd, “they 
caught me running away to watch a station- 
ary engine in a basement. I never could 
break myself of it. Sometimes I’d go along 
for a month without seeing a wheel or a 
toggle joint or a belt or a counterweight, 
and then I’d give away and get caught in 
a regular debauch.”’ 

“Your pa and ma didn’t like sich a bent?” 

The expression of his face answered her. 

“The janitor of our apartment building 
was studying a correspondence course in 
mechanical engineering,’’ he went on, ‘‘and 
I finished that with him. I—well, I couldn’t 
restrain myself.” 

“Do you feel anyways sanctified or any- 
thin’?”’ grandma asked. 

“Er—not especially. Why?” 

“Because,” she said, ‘‘I cale’late you’re 
an answer to prayer. Put that thing back 
on your head and come along with me.” 
She dangled her key before his eyes, and 
then, with the voice and manner of one who 
entices a child, ‘It’s to a buildin’ jam full 
of enjines and machinery.” 


, 
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ACK of either saddle horse or runabout 
compelled Faith Newton to that primi- 
tive mode of locomotion whose use nowa- 
days is to be recommended by physicians as 
a prescription. Its by-products of health 
and litheness and beauty had given over 
trying to carry on a war of attrition against 
her discontent with it as an advertisement 
of her poverty. Faith was in that malign 
state of mind wherein she despised what- 
ever she could possess and valued only 
what was beyond the capabilities of her 


-effectual. 
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purse. Brooding upon the snate 
of wealth to which she had gro 
tomed, she stranded herself on 
that money was not only the grea 
God but the only gift worth 
about. Which constitutes a sliy 
for a girl to stand upon. 

She walked down the long 
sullen, and blind to a day that | 
right to her attention. It was o 
luminous days when light seemec 
from the earth rather than to de 
the sun, and the mountains were 
tains but gracious banks of gre, 
and all roads led to fairyland, | 
ster had chosen its valley with dis 
Presently she reached the nai 
that dipped into the village, an) 
was passing the post office def; 
she believed everybody looked a 
hateful curiosity and pitied her 
took the road to the right. This , 
that any county might envy, f 
hurried past the squat ugliness | 
Mill—whose door stood open- 
inward to have a look at the ric: 
and then swept and undulated j 
westward through as fertile meaiy 
the state could boast. It loafed } 
mile or more, when, of a sudde’j 
itself in two and both halves bi 
hill in a sort of dance. It was ‘y 
half that played along Trout i 
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Faith was trudging. It was lonet 
delightful place to carry and ov 
resentment against life. } 
Wheels and a rattle warned ht 
shared the road with a vehicle; | 
of passing, the wheels stopped ; 
cato voice whose mode of egress 
be exclusively through the nosij 
exception of sibilants on whic! 
seemed to love to linger, addresd 
“Mornin’, Faith, mornin’. 
fer a walk, s-s-s-seems as thoug” 
Faith glanced upward, resenil 
intrusion, and nodded curtly. _ 
“Want to ride? Lots room ( 
right up.” 
“No, thank you.” il 
“Um —used to beller if I didi t 
S-s-say, whatever’s got intoye, el ( 
up hain’t improved ye none tip 
Uppity! Gol-ding! A body’d thk 
cart wan’t good enough fer ye. & 
Mr. Pinch rested his shirt sl ve 
knee and pointed his sharp nose¢.0 
at her, while he moved his up’ | 
and forth, which set his mustachio 
ing grotesquely. Having studiecer 
he twisted his long neck to sctit 
canvas-covered cart as if to deteii 
fault lay with it. Pride flowed ij 
No, it could not be the cart, nojhi 
and roasts and chops which wer' 
“Dag-gone good cart. Dag! 
meat. Wan’t raised hereabout, i 
beef.” (i 
His eyes dwelt on his place! | 
with satisfaction, for he was avt 
therefore an autocrat. He pernté 
minster to buy its meat from his 
was wise to use diplomacy, refrnl 
wounding his pride, for if he ak 
one got no meat. It was his cusifl 
up to each door and to sho 
nasally. When the housewife i 
would dismount, his butcher's?! 
ping about thin legs, and reall 
the canvas cover, select a piece L 
“Got a roast fer ye today.” | 
“But, Mr. Pinch, we was ¢* 
steak.” .. 
“cc Um ” L 
Thereupon, with mustach A 
would replace his selection, tu! 
and make as though to climb bk 
seat. 
“T guess—mebby—we'll tak t 
Mr. Pinch.” 
“Ye better!” 
That was his sales methc 


Once more he aimed his nose’ 
at the end of it a hint of a bul i 


Um — 
supply of news, he could at le 
nate what he already had. 
s-s-sight of S-s-still Face?” 

(Continued on Page” 
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of a hundred uses / 


In the home— office —factory— garage —wher- 
ever there is need for clean, safe, comfortable 
towels that really dry—ScotTissue Towels do just 
that because of their soft, white Thirsty Fibres. 


150 towels in dustproof 
carton, 40c. In Rocky 
Mountain Zone and 
Canada 50c. (Postage 
paid by us.) 

24.6 cents per carton 
when bought by the 
case (25 cartons—3750 
towels). Price per case 
$6.15 F.O. B. Factory. 
Weight 60 Ibs. Even 
lower prices on orders 
of 5, 10 and 25 cases. 

Ask your dealer, or 
send us your order. 
Scott PAPER COMPANY 
Chester, Pa. 
Also makers of 


ScotTissue Toilet Paper 


For modern offices 


ScotTissue Towels are preferred in 
modern business and professional 
offices for their efficiency, economy 
and safety. They provide a clean, 
fresh, never-before-used towel to each 
person, every time. The use of Scot- 
Tissue Towels in an office indicates 
a nice regard for the sanitary require- 
ments and convenience of employees 
and patrons as well. Appropriate fix- 
tures which dispense ScotTissue 
Towels can be bought from your 
dealer or direct from us. Try The 
Handy Pack of 25 towels for toc. 


Scot fissue 


ei owels 


Kitchen-Bathroom-Automobile-Office-Factory 


© 1924 S. P. Co. 
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(Continued from Page 58) 

“Still Face? Who is Still Face?” 

“Mebby,” he said tantalizingly, ‘if your 
manners git more neighborly, I’ll tell 
ye. . . . Heh! Nobuddy knows who he 
is and nobuddy knows what he is, but he’s 
moved into Weaver’s house yonder, and 
he’s a sight to see. Yes, ma’am. Don’t 
wear no hat. Looks like the high priest of 
Isreelites or suthin’. Ye git one look at him 
and his face kind of clutches ye—like that.” 
He illustrated how it clutched. ‘‘Grand- 
lookin’—yeah. And white, like he’s allus 
kept indoors. Ye can’t think of nothin’ but 
peacefulness when ye look at him—that 
and a deep and abidin’ wisdom.” 

“But why Still Face?” 

“Cause it don’t never change. Anyhow, 
nobuddy around has seen it change—not 
that folks has seen much of him. No, sir, 
it don’t change no more’n the one on the 
granite soldier in front of the lib’ary.” 

“Ts he old or young?”’ 

“Couldn’t say. Judgin’ from his hair, 
he’s young; but judgin’ from his face, he 
could be anythin’ from twenty to eighty. 
Cur’ous feller. . . Won’t ride, eh? 
Huh! Uppity! Cold day before I as-s-sk 
ye agin. . Giddap. 

Faith waited for Mr. Pinch’s dust cloud 
to settle before she followed the road again; 
and now it was with a quickened interest, 
the uplift of curiosity. Still Face! West- 
minster was always apt at nicknames. It 
had time to develop a descriptive wit and 
an aptness of epithet. Faith strove to re- 
gain that resentment again in which she 
took so much pleasure, but found it crowded 
out of reach by inquisitiveness. If you live 
in Westminster you are inquisitive; you 
have to be; it isindigenous to thesoil. ... 
Still Face! Who was this newcomer and 
why had he come? Did Mr. Pinch exagger- 
ate the qualities of his face? The Weaver 
house—that she would pass shortly—a fine 
old house, white and roomy, with green 
blinds and pilasters at the corners to con- 
ceal the spruce beams of which its frame 
was constructed. He must have rented it 
furnished from the Boston remnants of the 
Weavers who used it as a summer resi- 
dence. . When she passed it, it was 
almost like seeing a new house, for its occu- 
pant gave it a character it had not possessed. 
It had become mysterious and attractive. 
Its blinds were shut and there was no sign 
of occupancy. 

She walked on, turning off to the left at 
the wooden bridge and leaving the road to 
follow Trout Brook upward to the huge 
bowlder upon which she took pleasure in 
sitting and brooding upon the ill will life 
bore toward her. The brook twittered and 
tinkled and gurgled with its cool silvery 
voice, and made itself very attractive, as 
mountain streamlets have a coquettish 
way of doing, while Faith settled herself 
with her back against the rock to take 
her morning’s enjoyment of despondency. 
The brook could not pause to look at her as 
it must have wished to do, but it gurgled 
compliments as it followed its destiny, and 
doubtless remembered her even after it had 
joined the river. Still Face! Deep 
and abiding wisdom! Might be twenty or 
eighty! High priest of the Israelites! Face 
that clutches you! Mr. Pinch’s descrip- 
tions repeated themselves in her memory 
and her imagination began to nibble at the 
personality that inspired them. It is a for- 
tunate man who may be so preceded. 

Thoughts, when not restrained by the 
will, run about like colts in a pasture, look- 
ing over this fence, then that fence, pranc- 
ing, shying, whisking their tails and frisking 
aimlessly. One of Faith’s thoughts frisked 
to the open door of the Red Mill, and then 
to her grandmother and the upstanding 
young man who had been seen ene it. 
She frowned with displeasure. Who had 
Grandma Newton picked up now and what 
was she up to? Grandma had no sense of 
fitness and dignity. Well, whatever it was, 
she would put her foot down on it. 

“Signorina.” The voice was deep, calm, 
not startling. 

She looked up and saw him standing 
there, stately, tall, bending a trifle from the 
waist upon which long slender fingers 
clasped themselves. His head was uncov- 
ered, but the mass of dark waving hair was 
sufficient protection. Faith knew him then, 
for there was no man in Westminster with 
such splendid hair; but when she looked 
into his eyes she was sure. . . . Still 
Face! Of its pallor one first became aware, 
then of its oval beauty, then—by degrees 
and in wonder—of its serenity, its loftiness, 
its wisdom! Purity and aloofness and 
knowledge! With involuntary deference 


by 


November; 


Faith arose to her feet and stoo 
feeling of awe, almost of reveren 
“The signorina is not at peace, 
Faith made no reply; stood fa 
silent. 

“T see resentment, bitterness, 
said the man. “It is not well.” | 

Faith’s tongue returned to her} 
asked, flatly enough, for she a 
ease, “Who are you? Are you Ital 

“Because I spoke to you as sigyy 
He spread his hands. “I might 
dressed you as Fraulein, as madens 
in Arabic, Chinese—I have no nai 
They are all one to me.’ Therty 
play of feature, no expressed emoti- 
stiliness of face as he spoke. ‘{ 
moved, the mouth uttered words, , 
all. Perfect immobility, forever th 
as if carved out from some unkny 
stone. 

“What do you want? Did y { 
me here?” ‘ 

“Follow?” The voice express, 
surprise, but no displeasure. “Tq 
aware of you until—now.” 

“You do not know me—my na) 
Iam? Then how did you know i 
sentful and bitter?” 

He fixed his eyes pe her anal 
until she was vaguely afraid. 

“T see those things,” he said at's 
I have just now seen the cause fet} 

“Seen? Where?” 

“Behind your eyes,’ ” he said ‘y 
you store your memories.’ 

“You—you mean you can i 
mind?” 

“The mind is a printed page )| 
who have eyes to see. Shall I reacor 
Listen!” He closed his eyes and, th 
face uplifted, spoke in a soft, mug 

“I see regretted riches, trust ‘dl 
treachery. There is death and a fh 
hatred of the man who escaped. he 
there, distinct, as is his face. I secbs 
poverty—and a wish, a willingne. | 
pride, humiliation. Are these npr 
on the page?” 

She was frightened, but alsohe 
affronted. 

“How dare you? How dare mT 
and pry? What are you? Who ¢ ji 

“Tam, "he said gravely, “‘one te 
templates.” 

““Contemplates what?” 

“The beginning and the end obit 

“Why? 


STG be free of the wheel of life 
“T—J don’t understand.” . 
“Because you are tied to the hei 
resentment and hatred and covelisi 
All this was beyond Faith’s eri 
it awed her, fascinated her—the 1/s 
and the glamour of it laid detaing! 
upon her young imagination; anyet 
cause her forbears and her herige 
such as they were—practical, matiz 
contained and hard-headed—shiwas 
convinced. Was this the langue? 0 
whose wisdom had carried him b ont 
mysteries, or was it but the pier 
charlatan? She lowered her ey} i} 
effort of will and suspicion mou)24} 
lifted her eyes again to that beautil, 
lofty face and suspicion croued 
whimpered. She held her eyes pol 
ground resolutely and undertoobhe! 
sual exercise of rational thought. he! 
that determined her to be suspicic; Wa 
presence in Westminster. If he =e 
a great philosopher, a great ink 
mystic—if, in short, he were wh 
advertised him to be—what was |d0 
this of all places on the face of 2 
She despised Westminster, revolt. 4 
the placid self-satisfaction of it a’ it 
tentment with monotony. It }ret 
more than that, it chafed her 0@ 
spirit because it contained her lik: ph 
walling her in, shutting her awa}? 
life she had only raised to her lips 
snatched away from her. No; no 
nothing glamorous, nothing wory, 
ing to stir the imagination, nothé 
able could come to Westminste) # 
logic compelled her to dubiety oft 
ineness of this arresting being. a 
“What are you doing in Westis 
she demanded. 
Again he lifted his hands. ’ 
“Westminster? What are plas= 
is time? As well here as elsewhe: 5 
ina. The mountains and the sp 
quiet of illimitable distances. Tr, tb 
jostling, pushing, trampling, ont 
walk freely. So in your cities, ™ 
great populations, material thou! iS 
and push and trample. But her 
(Continued on Page 6 
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A NEW CAR 


A NEW SIZE 


HE craftsmen who build the Series 80 have in 

mind constantly the Pierce-Arrow cars they 
have always known. To them there is but one way 
to build a motor car. As they fashion their work 
with the skill attained through many years, they 
are unconsciously guided by what has gone before. 
They have set themselves a masterpiece to match. 


While the outstanding success of the Pierce-Arrow 


A NEW PRICE 


Serzes 80 is a matter of general comment, it is but 
the inevitable reward of twenty-three years of un- 
paralleled experience. 


That you may personally learn the character of 
the new Series 80, the Pierce-Arrow representative in 
your city will be glad to place a car at your disposal. 

A catalog will be sent you, upon request. 


Tue Prerce-Arrow Motor Car Company, Buffalo, N.Y. 


PIERCE-ARROW Series 80 


7- Passenger Touring Car 


$2,895 


(at Buffalo) 
5-Passenger Sedan. . $3,895 — Pierce-Arrow eas include bg Hee! Series 80 Wheelbase . . 130 inches 
-P two types: the Pierce-Arrow ua. alve SIX ries ngine. ‘ : 
Oakes at Sg Sedan. $3, 995 and the Pierce-Arrow Series 80 in seven body Styles Series 80 E Bes 6 cylinders 


7-Pass. Enclosed Drive Limousine $4,045 
at Buffalo; Government Tax additional 


. Pierce-Arrow Motor Busses. . . 
Heavy Duty Motor Trucks 


Standard Equipment . . .Balloon Tires 


Pierce-Arrow : 
Pierce-Arrow Four-Wheel Safety Brakes 


The credit facilities of the Pierce-Arrow Finance Corporation, a Pierce-Arrow banking institution, are extended to purchasers of Pierce-Arrow cars 
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restaurant 
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HEN you are served with milk 

bottled under a Perfection 
Pull and Hinge Cap you feel more 
certain of the restaurant in which 
you are eating. A waiter’s thumb 
does not open your milk, nor a 
fork, nor an ice-pick. 


And you can have the same clean- 
liness in your own kitchen. A 
month’s free supply of Perfection 
Pull and Hinge Caps will be sent 
to you if you'll mail us the 
coupon. See how they work on 
a hinge so your children can 
drink through a straw at school 
or so you can partially use a 
bottle of milk and quickly re- 
close it without contamination. 
Just mail the coupon now. 


PERFECTION 


MILK-BOTTLE CAP 
MAIL 


Smith-Lee Co., 
Oneida, N.Y. 


Without obligation please 
send me a month’s supply 
of Perfection Caps. 


Name 
‘j Address 
8 Manufactured in Canada by 
THE ARIDOR COMPANY (Canada) Limited 
s 245 Carlaw Ave., Toronto 


DRINK MORE MILK 
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(Continued from Page 60) 
sit upon a hillside, turning his thoughts in- 
ward, becoming a part of the great silence. 
Therefore I came.” 

It was not enough. What he said might 
mean something, but she did not under- 
stand it. 

“What is your—business? Are you a 
preacher? One of these funny new religions 
with swamis and yogis and Hindu things?” 

“Your religions,”’ he said, ‘‘are only the 
play of children standing on the shore of 
a great sea. Your preachers sail toy 
ships. I am no preacher. I have no 
religion.” 

“Then you don’t do anything but con- 
template?’’ Being what she was, she con- 
sidered this a poor occupation for a man. 
“What do you contemplate?” 

“The word which indicates—but 
word could define—is ‘infinity.’”’ 

In spite of herself, the personality of the 
man was fastening upon her. She did not 
understand; skepticism was the thread 
upon which her thoughts were strung, and 
instinct held up a warning hand; yet the 
serenity of that face, its purity, its un- 
worldly detachment, arrayed emotions 
against reason. 

“You do not understand,” he said. 

“oe Nox 

“Ah, you will understand, signorina.”’ 
He closed his eyes and again lifted his face 
so that the sunlight, trickling through the 
leaves above, poured over it and illuminated 
its pallor. ‘‘You are of those who may 
understand. I see you free, signorina— 
free, at peace, swept clean of resentments 
and of hatreds. Have patience yet a while 
and you shall live.” 

“Y ou—you pretend to read the future?”’ 

“There is neither future nor past—time 
is not. If one remembers what you call the 
past, why may not one remember what you 
call the future? I see oy 

She stepped toward him, tense, excited, 
frightened—conquered for the moment in 
belief. 

“You see—what?”’ 

His eyes returned to her and he peered 
into her face with a strange, emotionless 
gaze. 

“Not yet,” he said in a low voice. “ Not 


no 


yet. There remains the preparation—the 
purification. Patience, signorina, 
patience.” 


With that he turned from her to seat 
himself upon the flatness of a rock, arms 
folded, head bent upon his breast, eyes 
closed to the world. He did not move, 
seemed not to breathe. In a matter of mo- 
ments it seemed to Faith that he had 
always been there, was age-old, contempo- 
rary of the mountains. She waited but he did 
not stir. She waited. Then, urged by awe, 
by fear, by some emotion which made that 
spot forbidden to her, she stole softly away. 

Still Face was not aware of her going. 
Immobile as the rock upon which he sat, 
oblivious, deep in the silence and the con- 
templation of infinity, he seemed to have 
withdrawn from a finite world. 


Iv 


HE door of the Red Mill stood open- 

for the first time in two years—and 
Faith Newton paused as she came abreast 
of it. Her grandmother was up to some- 
thing. The old lady had threatened to re- 
open that dilapidated woodworking plant 
and to resume the manufacture of wooden 
spoonsand drumsticks and potato mashers— 
and Grandma Newton had an uncomfort- 
able way of carrying out her extravagant 
threats. She seemed to have no sense of the 
fitness of things. It would be just like her to 
get herself up in overalls, to the everlasting 
disgrace of the family, and operate a lathe. 
Faith compressed her lips and walked 
across the road with stern intention. After 
all, it was her mill. 

Then she remembered the young man 
of Mr. Pinch’s gossip and hesitated. A 
stranger! Grandma would pick up and 
talk to the queerest people in spite of all 
her granddaughter could do to explain to 
her the impropriety of it. Faith compressed 
her lips and strode into the dusty cavern 
to put an end to all nonsense. 

“Grandma!” she called. ‘‘Grandma!” 

“What’s wanted?’”’ came grandma’s 
voice from spaces beyond the saw carriage. 

Faith’s stern resolution carried her 
through ancient accumulations of sawdust 
and shavings, under lopping belts and 
through a jostle of woodworking machinery 
which must have forgotten its skill during 
years of disuse, and in the end found her 
grandmother and a young man with their 
heads bent over some small object they 
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held in the intercepted light of a cobwebbed 
window. 

“Tt’s a chair rung,” said grandma in 
much the same way a scientist would have 
said it was a dinosaur’s leg. 

“Grandma!”’ said Faith. 

The old lady reluctantly tore her eyes 
away from the wood turning and regarded 
the girl abstractedly; then she seemed 
dimly to recall the amenities. 

“Waith,” she said, ‘‘this is Mr. What’s- 
His-Name.”’ 

A little jig of laughter danced in the 
young man’s eyes. 

“We don’t pronounce it that way,” he 
said. ‘“‘Our family always call it Dodd.” 

Faith ignored him elaborately. Humilia- 
tion drenched her. She was ashamed of her 
grandmother; she resented Mr. Dodd be- 
cause he was an amused witness of her 
humiliation—and because he existed at 
all—which was perfectly reasonable. 

‘‘What are you doing in here?” she de- 
manded. 

“Run along, child,” said Grandma New- 
ton, ‘“‘and don’t be a hindrance. Mr. 
What’s-His-Name and me’s talking busi- 
ness.” 

““What business? I’ve a right to know.” 

Suddenly Faith screamed and shrank 
against the resented young man. 

“There!’’shesaidinawhisper. “There!” 

““Where? What?’ asked Mr. Dodd 
sharply. 

‘“A man’s face—pressed against that 
window. I saw his white teeth—great white 
teeth. He was staring in at us.” 

Grandmaand Mr. Dodd bartered glances; 
then he sprang to the window and looked 
out. There was nothing to be seen, no 
movement, no skulker; but on the outside 
of the window, in the accumulated dirt, 
were the prints of fingers and of a forehead 
pressed to the glass. 

“Must have been mistaken,” said Mr. 
Dodd in a matter-of-fact voice. “‘Let’s go 
to the office, Mrs. Newton, and see what we 
can find there. We may get some idea.” 

“Tdea of what?’ asked Faith, still trem- 
bling. 

““Of what they made here, and how much 
it cost to make it, and who they sold it to 
for how much,” said the practical Mr. Dodd. 

“Grandma Newton,” Faith said in a 
voice that should have frightened the old 
lady, but obviously did not, “‘you’re not 
really—really—going ahead with that wild, 
absurd, disgraceful idea!” 

“T be,” grandma said succinctly. Then, 
“T never knowed a Newton that didn’t 
prefer bein’ disgraced to bein’ hungry.” 

“Who is this man?” Faith asked as 
nastily as she could manage. 

“How sh’d I know?” grandma countered. 
“Come along, young man. I ain’t int’r- 
ested in who he is, but in what he kin do.” 

With that they walked off and left her as 
though she were a person of no importance 
whatever. Whatsheresented most heatedly, 
strangely enough, was the abstracted man- 
ner of Mr. Dodd. He had not noticed her. 
He had not looked at her. He had walked 
away without a backward glance. As she 
walked away from the mill there was at the 
back of her head a subconscious resolution 
to look in the mirror. 

Mr. Dodd and Grandma Newton went 
to the small room which had served as an 
office and dirtied their hands with ancient 
files and books whose covers had served 
many a hungry rat. These they studied 
for hours, tracing the history of the busi- 
ness, noting names of customers, prices, 
quantities and other matters of interest to 
people setting out to adventure for dollars. 

“Um,” said Mr. Dodd, picking up a book 
of later date—‘“‘here’s a new bookkeeper. 
Some difference, eh? Now this was a good 
man. Who was he?” 

Grandma advanced her spectacles and 
looked; then she made a snapping sound 
with her lips and Mr. Dodd saw her face 
grow hard and somber. 

“It’s him,” she said. 

“Who?” 

“Carl Phillips,” said grandma. 

Mr. Dodd, waiting, saw grandma’s hands 
clench into fists, saw the bright old eyes 
glow with unquenchable hatred and dim 
with tears. 

“The man who murdered my son,” she 
said. 

“Murdered?” 

“With treachery and theft! Amassy 
took him in and give him work. Oh, he 
was smart! Amassy come to trust him 
like his right hand—and he was Amassy’s 
right hand. He got so’s he run almost 
everything of my son’s. Why, he lived in 
our house like he was born a Newton! And 
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all the time plannin’ and schemi 
I got suspiciousof him, and I warned 
but he wouldn’t hear to ie 
proof. I wan’t to be bamboozl 
man. I got proof even Ama 
blink. They took him by surpris 
but ketched him, but he knocked t 
and got into the hills. They ch; 
with horses.’’ Her voice broke, 
been seen from that day to this— 
hundred thousand dollars in Liber 
went with him. It was wartime 
Amassy got through settlin’ up—y 
all them bonds bein’ gone, and ¢ 
money Carl Phillips had stole, 
heartbreak of it—the’ wan’t noi 
but the house and this old mill ay 
of money. That’s what Carl Phill 
And Amassy died of it.” 

“They never caught him?” — 

“Nary hide nor hair,” said 
“Well, that’s that,’’ she said wit 
change of tone. . . . “I got to 
and see that Huldy don’t set the 
raise in the parlor. Here’s the ke 
place if you want it. You nose 
Fetch the key back this evenin’ an 
me will talk business—if so be y 
clined. Mebby,” said grandma, 
her eyes at him, ‘‘you’ve kind of ; 
over that destination you was hun 

When he was alone with the m 
B. S. Dodd availed himself of that 
eroned opportunity to place him 
terms of intimacy. He descended 
wet pit where hung the water y 
counted the missing buckets. Hep. 
the cobwebby engine room and di 
a man could do with hands an 
determine its potentialities. Hedi 
belting, let the eye of efficiency p 
ment on the conveyor system and ( 
a separate flirtation with every 
machinery in the place. Folloy 
mechanical debauch, he locked 
and gave his attention to the dar 
yard and the crumbling hot pon| 
his expression it would have been ii 
to hazard a guess at his conclusic 

It was noon when he walked 
bank on the corner and opened ar 
depositing in currency a matter 
hundred dollars, to which his orig 
hundred had increased themselye| 

“Moving to town?” asked the) 

“Just pausing,” said Mr. Dodd 
couraged further conversation by 
his pass book and moving awa 
toward the hotel, where he was 
the traveling men’s table. Her 
eyed by three traveling gentlem( 
whom, after the soup, asked, “ 
line, brother?” | 

“Destinations,” said Mr. Dodi 

“ec Eh? ” 

“Destinations,” Mr. Dodd re 
tinctly but affably. 

The three looked into one anotl 
but found no enlightenment, and 
remainder of the meal in specula' 
oes arose first and the three st 

im. 4 } 

““H’m,” said the fat hardware 
“Them destinations, now—they 
of a patent medicine—sort of a e¢ 
Seen ’em advertised.” a 

Mr. Dodd sat down on the piag 
hotel to smoke his pipe an 


d tc 
matters, but hardly had he four | 
fortable place for his feet on theran 
Mr. Pinch’s cart stopped at thi 
block. Mr. Dodd regarded thi 
with curiosity, for this was his fi): 
ence of itinerant butchers. Mr. 
turned the curiosity with varia 
only skill and long practice cilé 
accomplished. Then he climbed i¢ 
half opened the door, closed it # 
took the chair beside Mr. Dodd. 
“How be ye?” he asked. | 
“Well, I thank you,” said Mr? 
““Stoppin’ to the hotel?” 
‘<Vies” 
“cc Long? ” ' 
“What,” asked Mr. Dodd, “|! 
mill down the river?” a 
“Amassy Newton’s old mill,”# 
Pinch. “‘When he busted it was” 
by Boston folks. . . . I seen? 
into the Red Mill with Mis’ Ne 
mornin’. Didn’t know she wasil 
for sale.” i 
“Ts she?” asked Mr. Dodd. |. 
“T dunno,” said Mr. Pinch, an™ 
of his mustache flicked about lik! 
He had asked a number of quest 
best manner, and though this y! 
seemed to be answering them—al”™ 
was talking—Mr. Pinch had rel 
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i 


yjly and that with respect to 
fe wondered if this young man 
zit on purpose; but he had not 
of one evading curiosity. Mr. 


sd Mis’ Newton long? Come from 
eye?” 
York,” said the young man. 
‘rees growing on the mountains.” 
ach had known the natural re- 
his locality, but at least he was 
statements instead of questions. 
or business?’’ he asked. 
3t be a very interesting way of 
living. Who owns all of it?”’ 
mt folks, but mostly this here 
er Lumber Company, as it calls 
wd tell they tried to buy the Red 
Mis’ Newton wouldn’t sell to’m.” 
said Mr. Dodd with encouraging 
‘Now what do you suppose that 
yanted of the mill?”’ 
dy that knows anythin’ knows 
4 Mr. Pinch. “It was so’s they 
rol all the timber ‘in the valley 
yin’ it. Yes, sir, slick idee. So 
it mill’s here, the’s a chance for 
‘ll logs to it; but if ’tain’t here 
. sell now’eres but down below. 
se here monopolies.” 
s this Westminster Lumber Com- 
d Mr. Dodd, “‘I’d be sorry to see 
Gill running again.” 
vould,” said Mr. Pinch; ‘‘and I 
ey’'d make it hot for whoever 
hat gen’l manager down there’s a 
», and meaner’n quinine on the 
know on account of I used to sell 
‘or the boardin’ house.”’ 
likely,” said Mr. Dodd, “any- 
_ started to run the Red Mill 
2t enough timber then.” 
‘armers and sich he could keep 
‘ight be kind of peckin’. Course, 
‘aoney ——”’ 


she’s big pieces he could buy up 
mber company is jest lettin’ lay, 
t of they know they hain’t no- 
them to sell to.” 

‘ld removed his feet from the rail 
adsmiled affably upon Mr. Pinch. 
‘he said, ‘‘seems to be a town 
ple are practical. I noticed the 
er in front of your library.” 

en admired,” said Mr. Pinch. 

$ assurance,” said Mr. Dodd, in 
f flattery, ‘that art has made no 
oads upon you. . ... hope 
vusiness is flourishing. Er—good 


eh stared after him; he was con- 
iaving imparted considerable in- 
‘but his own mining had brought 
ly three nuggets: Mr. Dodd was 
ame from New York and there 
‘growing on the hills. He scratched 
lapped his mustache from side to 
ould not account for his failure 
aple and talkative a young man. 
Sealy evening when Mr. Dodd 
ae knocker with which Amassa 
ad ornamented his front door. 
being admitted by a servant, he 
\sed and made not a little uncom- 
he the door opened for him by 
on. 
evening, Mr. Dodd,” she said; 
with a disquieting directness, “‘I 
|Z for you—because I want to talk 
(re you see my grandmother.” 
mer was inauspicious, and the 
‘lity of the room into which she 
|| little to allay his perturbation. 
l very straight and stiff-backed; 
as set and her eyes forbidding. 
thought to himself that here 
vith a great aptitude for making 
omfortable. 
odd,” said Faith, ‘““my grand- 
s been talking to you about this 
icheme of hers to operate the old 
1e not?” 
ike some bug impaled upon the 
| er eyes. 
tentioned it,’”’ he admitted. 
1d for you to come,” she said, “‘to 
je once for all—to tell you it 
e, 


ite sure the mill will run,’ he 
g that he must say something, 
tware that he had selected the 
g to say, 

hot in the least interested in 
e mill will run,” she said coldly. 
wish to tell you it must not run. 
you will oblige me by telling my 
er that you will have nothing to 


we 
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“T see. That is, I mean to say—you 
don’t want the mill to start up?” 

“T think I have made myself clear.”’ 

“You have. Yes, indeed. You have been 
perfectly clear—perfectly. But ——” 

“But what?” 

“Why don’t you want it to run?” 

“Tt is enough that I do not,” she said, 
feeling that she was overpowering this em- 
barrassed young man; but he took his turn 
at surprising her. 

“Tt’s—um—not enough for me,”’ he said. 

““Wh-what do you mean?” 

“Why, in effect—don’t you see?—that 
your desires in—ah—a business matter of 
this kind are extraneous—not germane— 
unsupported by a reason.” 

“Is that,’”’ she demanded hotly, ‘a 
roundabout way of telling me it is none of 
my business?” 

“It did sound like that, didn’t it?’’ he 
said with an ingratiating smile, which she 
noted but disregarded. ‘‘It wasn’t exactly 
what I meant; but as we used to say when 
we played hide the thimble, you were warm.” 

“You are rude,”’ she said. 

“No, I’m practical. It’s my besetting 
sin. What is your reason?”’ 

“The idea! The absurdity of an old 
woman like my grandmother operating a 
mill! The whole county would laugh 
at us!” 

“Ts that your only reason?”’ 

“Tt is enough.” 

He shook his head. 

“Tt isn’t a practical reason,’”’ he said. 

“You mean that you won’t do as I ask? 
And you claim to be a gentleman!” 

“Thaven’t,” hesaid. ‘I haven’t claimed 
anything. Does a gentleman always do 
whatever a—young woman asks?” 

“He should.” 

“Even if it is unreasonable?”’ 

““A gentleman,”’ she said loftily, ‘would 
be above asking a lady’s reason.” 

“You may be right,” he said. ‘I don’t 
know any gentlemen. Only poets and 
painters and authors and sculptors and 
musicians—and, when I could sneak out, 
engineers and bricklayers and mechan- 
ics. Is Mrs. Newton ready to see 
me now?” 

Faith gasped. That she was nonplused 
did not quench the flame of her rage or dim 
the flaming signal of her scarlet cheeks. 
Her rage was as much at the feeling of help- 
lessness of which she was conscious as at 
the affront this young stranger seemed to 
offer her. She could not understand him, 
for he was outside her experience. He 
seemed embarrassed, ill at ease because of 
her presence and of her demands—but for 
all that, very steadfast and immovable. He 
made her feel singularly futile and she 
hated him for it. It was her desire to blast 
him, to shrivel him with her well-bred 
scorn; but she was only twenty, and each 
moment of her rage decreased her maturity 
by a year. She leaped to her feet like a 
small, petulant girl at the end of a childish 
quarrel. 

““You—you—you’re unspeakable! You’re 
a boor! Why, wherever did even my grand- 
mother pick you up?”’ She paused for a 
breath. ‘‘But you shan’t do it—you shan’t! 
I won’t have it!”’ 

“It’s business,”’ he said with a certain 
eagerness and not without diffidence, 
‘don’t you see? And I have to consider it 
on its merits.” 

“Oh,” she cried, and stamped her foot, 
just as Grandma Newton entered. 

“Oh, you’re here?” she said. “Faith 
must ’a’ let you in. I declare I didn’t hear 
you. . . . Well, Faith, how was you and 
Mr. What’s-His-Name gittin’ on?” 

“We weren’t,”’ said Faith. 

“No, Mrs. Newton, we weren’t, and 
that’s the truth,” said Mr. Dodd in a wist- 
ful voice, not unmarked by bewilderment. 
““Somehow we didn’t get on at all. Ah— 
haven’t you found your granddaughter is 
sometimés—er—a little unreasonable?”’ 

“Once in a blue moon,” said grandma, 
“Faith contrives to be reasonable. She’s 
kind ‘of economical of it. Kind of laid in 
wait for you, didn’t she, to warn you about 
me and my notion about the mill?” 
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Faith glared at them with eyes shooting 
sparks of animosity. 
“If you do this,” she said, ‘‘I’ll make you 


regret it to the last day of your lives.” | 


Upon which she made a tempestuous exit. 
Grandma seated herself coolly, 


her | 


granddaughter’s tantrum shed from her | 


mind as negligible; but not so Mr. Dodd. 
He was worried and perplexed and un- 
happy. He felt he might have done better, 
made himself clearer, put his position into 


words that would have showed him in a | 
more enviable light to Faith. Not that she | 
mattered, but he disliked the idea of his _ 


own inadequacy. 
“Well?” asked grandma. 
He held out the key to the mill. 


“Tt’s kind of attractive to me,’ he said, | 


“but my mind isn’t made up.” 


“That child didn’t make no difference?”’ | 


“Not the least,’”’ said Mr. Dodd, who 
really thought he was telling the truth. 
“‘T just want another day to look over the 
lay of the land.” 


“In that case,’ said grandma, ‘‘we’ll | 


jest set and visit, and before you git ready 
to go home I’ll put on a drawin’ of tea, and 
I got a fresh batch of sugar cookies.” 


“Yes’m. . . . Many Italians in town?” 
“None? But I saw a couple—maybe 
three. Little men. South of Italy they | 


looked. You—er—know the Sicilian type.” 

“T don’t know nothin’ about furriners— 
and precious little about home folks.”’ 

“T was just wondering about the local 
labor market,” he said. Then, “By the 
way, have you, during the day, felt anybody 
watching you again—like this morning?” 

“‘T have been too busy to feel anythin’,” 
said grandma. 

‘“No man in the house?” 

“The’s me,” said grandma. 

Before ten o’clock Grandma Newton 
produced tea and delicious cookies, and in 
effect shooed Mr. Dodd away. 
hours were a passion with her—and very 
needful these past nights when she had 
been awakened by noises after midnight. 


She retired and slept. The clock, striking | 


twelve, awakened her and she got up to 
take her station at the window, kitchen 
tinware close at hand. There was a half 
hour’s silence, then a stealthy sound. In 


Early | 


the murk below she fancied she saw a figure | 


move, and dropped her kitchen utensils 
with a crash. This drowned out other 
sounds she might have heard, such as a 


grunt of surprise, the trampling of feet, a_ 


cry of pain. But presently she was aware 
that somebody rapped. 
*“Who’s there?’”’ she demanded. 


“Mr. Dodd,” answered a voice that did | 


not sound exactly as his voice should sound. 
“‘T think you’ll have to let me in. 
gone. It’s all right.” 

She lighted her oil lamp, for electric 
lights in Westminster do not burn after ten 


-o’clock at night, and descended the stairs. 


She was a bit apprehensive about unbolting 


He’s | 


the door, but got through with it as quickly | 
as possible and opened it the merest crack. | 


“Be you sure it’s you?” she demanded. 


“T’m certain,’ said Mr. Dodd, and she | 


opened the door wider. Mr. Dodd came 
in, not with springy step, not erect and 
speaking of youth and health as she knew 


him, but crouching, tottering a little, with | 
right hand pressed to the other shoulder | 


and blood streaming through his fingers. 
“‘Tt’s—nothing—much,” he said, but his 
lips were white. 

She slammed the door to and bolted it. 


Mr. Dodd was sitting on the floor now and | 


was very pale indeed. 

““What kind of a dido you been cuttin’ 
up now?” she demanded, as if didoes were 
his regular habit. 

“T waited around—to see—if there 


really—was anything,” he said faintly. | 


“And there was. He got away.” 
Grandma had been getting him out of his 
coat and working his shirt away so she 


could get a view of the source of the blood. | 
“Why,” she exclaimed, ‘‘it looks like a | 


stab wound!” 


‘He had a knife,” said Mr. Dodd, and | 
his head began to droop. Then it lopped | 


and Mr. Dodd lay in a rather crumpled and 
awkward position on the floor. 


“Now how ever,” grandma said to her- | 


self, ‘be I a-goin’ to git him into bed? And 


we don’t want no gossipin’ doctor neither. | 


Um—now what in tunket has come over 
the face of things? Fust time I ever had 
a young man stabbed on my door step. ... . 


Huldy! Oh, Huldy! Slip on your kimoner 


and git down here quick!” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


.In the panel below the 
links of this sensible 
Simmons Chain are 
shown twice enlarged. 


‘QUALITY 


its explainable 
in this 
WATCH CHAIN 


How often is “quality” an in- 
definite term, meaning little— 
or nothing at all! But it is 
rightly applied to a Simmons 
Chain, for it means longer wear, 
better looks and more security 
for the watch. It is the natural 
result of fine designing, detailed 
care in making and the Simmons 
special process of manufacture. 
By drawing gold, green gold or 
Platinumgold over a stout base 
metal, we offer you a watch 
chain that is not only durable 
and beautiful, but remarkably 
reasonable in price. At your 
jeweler’s—$4 to $15. R. F. 
Simmons Company, Attleboro, 
Mass. Canada—95 King Street 
East, Toronto, Ont. 


H! This substantial shell of gold 


is drawn over a core of base metal 
in the making of every Simmons 
Chain. From the original ingot 
(illustrated actual size) until the 
smallest link has been wrought 
out, the ratio of gold to base metal 
is constant. With this special 
Simmons process durability and 
clean-cut design follow naturally. 
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Walr-Over\ 
\.On every shoe / 
» 


are the leading prices 


Why is this the best- 


fitting shoe made? 


It has exclusive features that give it a per- 
sonal, made-to-order fit. It is made in styles 
to fit every known shape of foot. You will 
find your own personal model at the Walk- 
Over store. It will be good-looking. It will 
be comfortable. It will keep its comfort and 
good looks because it has the exclusive 


Walk-Over personal fit. 


GEO, E. KEITH COMPANY, CAMPELLO, BROCKTON, MASs., U. S. A. 


Quality for Halfa Century 


Walk-Overs fit at the heel and 
ankle. The exclusive Pear-shaped 
heel is narrow at the top, and extra 
wide at the bottom where your heel 
is extra thick. It has room for your 
heel to expand when your weight 
is upon it. The grip at the sides, 
not a pressure at the back, makes 
Walk-Overs fit without gaping. 


© 1924, G. E. K. Co. 


The Walk-Over pear- 
shaped heel grips tightly 
at A, leaving room for 
the heel to expand at B. 


Regular heel—not wide 
enoughatB., Pressure from 
your weight expands the 
top, leaving a gap at A. 


The Walk-Over Main Spring* 
Arch is made of handtemperedsteel 
that gives flexibility to the tread. 
The scientific design, which gives re- 
silient support, can be concealed in 
astyle shoe. It looks normal. It feels 
normal to the normal foot. To the 
foot that needs support, the Main 
Spring* Arch gives correct support. 


*Patented, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Many Walk-Over styles 
dre made with the 


Main Spring* Arch. 
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TH VALUE OF LAND AND ( 
RAILWAYS 


(Continued from Page 27) 


redound to the benefit of the public has come 
to life again in these proposals to limit the 
value of railway land to its cost. 

This controversy over the value of rail- 
way land has been raging now for almost 
twenty years. During that time we have had 
many valuations of railway property. These 
brought the increase in value of railway 
land before the public. Attention was fas- 
tened upon this, while the general rise of 
land values went unheeded. There was a 
maximum of loose talk about the burden laid 
upon the public by this growth in the value 
of right of way; and there was a minimum 
of definite information and of facts. Even, 
in 1911, so sane and hard-headed a public 
official as the Honorable Franklin K. Lane 
discussed seriously the suggestion that it 
would be wise for the Government to pro- 
tect its people by taking over these railway 
properties at present value rather than await 
the day, perhaps thirty or fifty years hence, 
when they would have multiplied in value 
ten or twenty fold. 

He went on to observe that it had been 
estimated that the increase in land values 
of one railroad involved in the Spokane rate 
case amounted to approximately $150,000,- 
000. All this occurred in 1911. Since that 
time the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has valued the land and other property 
owned by the railroads. The Commission 
has also sought to determine the original 
cost of this land to its present owners. It 
has not been possible to find the entire cost, 
and the Commission has disallowed all items 
which could not be proved beyond any 
doubt. Yet for this railroad which Mr. 
Lane cited the Commission found a value 
of land in 1917 amounting to less than $85,- 
000,000. It found items of cost which could 
be established beyond doubt amounting to 
$35,000,000. This gives an increase in value 
of less than $50,000,000 from the time of 
acquisition to 1917. It shows how absurd 
was the estimate that the increase had been 
$150,000,000 to 1911. Despite the fact 
that land values in the territory through 
which this road runs had increased at a 
rapid rate from 1911 to 1917, the final in- 
crease over cost for the land of this road 
was less than one-third the figure which had 
been so glibly used in 1911. 

Some critic once said that he liked Joseph 
Conrad’s novels because he pushed his 
characters through the door and let them 
speak for themselves. That is exactly what 
we need on this question of railway-land 
valuation. Let us push the facts through 
the door and let them speak for themselves. 


I. C. C. Valuations 


A letter from the secretary of a county 
farm bureau in Iowa recently inquired con- 
cerning the pertinent facts needed to pass 
judgment upon this question of railway- 
land values, which has become a political 
issue in this campaign. He wishes to know 
how much of the nearly $20,000,000,000 
valuation that has been tentatively placed 
upon the railway systems of this country is 
made up of valuations of land used for 
rights of way in cities and towns and out in 
agricultural regions, or in the two combined 
if there are no separate figures for town and 
country rights of way. He also asks: 
“About how much greater is this present 
valuation of such rights of way estimated 
to be than the probable original cost to 
carriers of such rights of way?” 

While the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission ‘has not yet completed and made 
public all its valuations, it has proceeded 
far enough with that task to enable one to 
arrive at a pretty accurate answer to these 
questions. Of the $20,000,000,000 valua- 
tion placed upon the railroads of this coun- 
try, about $2,650,000,000 is made up of the 
valuation of land. Most of this land is used 
for rights of way in cities and towns, and in 
the agricultural regions. But about $400,- 
000,000 of this pertains to noncarrier land. 
Approximately one-eighth of the value of 
right of way and terminals is located out- 
side of cities and villages. This means that 
only $350,000,000 of this land consists of 
right of way located in rural territory. Nat- 
urally the proportion of rural land varies 
widely upon the different roads. It amounts 
to almost 20 per cent on some of the large 
roads, like the Rock Island, which traverse 


| agricultural territory. In the case of the 


. 


New York, New Haven and Hartf 
lands were only 1 per cent of thet 
ation which the Commission pla 
the company’s land. 

For thirty-eight of the large sy 
cated in all parts of the country, fr 
gia to the Pacifie Coast, and from 
New England, the Commission fou 
value for carrier lands of $325,00( 
this amount $37,000,000 was rural 
$288,000,000 was located in citie 
lages. This group includes suc] 
roads as the Central of Georgig 
Louis Southwestern, the Great ] 
and the New York, New Haven: 
ford. The concentration of rail 
values in the larger urban cente 
denced by the fact that the 11,; 
which these thirty-eight railroads. 
cities having a population of 7é| 
over had a value of $165,000,0! 
110,000 acres which they owned ir; 
less than 75,000 had a value of $12/) 


Comparative I nereasi 


The original cost which the I 
Commerce Commission has bee, 
establish beyond question will 1 
something more than $1,100,000, 
total increase in value which will Pi 
in the tentative valuation of the| 
sion is, therefore, close to i 
It must be borne in mind, howeve 
are here comparing the present vi 
the land owned by the railroads/ 
cost which could be establishei| 
question. For a considerable ap 
this land no cost could be found, ¢i 
not be proved conclusively enoth 
included by the Commission. Sop 
land was donated to the railroa)’ 
Government as land grants or bit 
uals who desired to see the ros 
But a great deal of it cost the railiy 
siderable sums of money which | 
traced at this time because of im 
destroyed records. a 

This $1,500,000,000 of inerve 
railway-land value compares with ii 
$28,000,000,000 in the increasein F 
values even since 1900. The vahio 
lands, exclusive of buildings, in tls 
Iowa alone rose from $1,256,000,0/i 
to $6,699,000,000 in 1920. Aftet 
cline of 27 per cent which has tei 


ing the past four years the value ia 
land in Iowa is $4,875,000,000. hi 
leaves an increase of more than $30 
000 since 1900, as against an ines 
cost of $1,500,000,000 in all railrid 
of the United States. In NorthIx 
value of all farm lands exclusive oll! 
rose from $173,000,000 in 1900 t$ 
000,000 in1920. This land hasavile 
of more than $1,000,000,000. Itin 
this increase is due in part to grie 
age, but the land in farmsis onlya th 
than twice as large as it was tvit 
years ago, while the value is stillix 
as great. In Iowa there was an Wt 
crease in acreage. | 
In Texas the acres of improvi I: 
farms increased by 50 per cent. |4 
this the value of farm lands be 
ings rose from $591,000,000 in 11)! 
245,000,000 in 1920, and today s|s 
at $2,400,000,000. The facts = ie 
prove how inconsequential is the it 
railway-land values when compar¢W! 
increment which has been enjoyey 
landowners. 
It is clear from these figures th: th 
roads are not receiving an ext 
increment of value. The increai|!! 
values which has been allowed tha! 


vanish overnight. Ke 
Washington County in the statol 
which is the home of Senator 100 
The Rock Island owns 812 acres! ™ 
that county outside cities and villz 
Commission valued this rural rig!‘ 
at $134 per acre. The census pla(# 
upon the farm land of that cour 
sive of buildings, of $48 per crit 
of $104 in 1910 and of $221 in } 
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T LAST marcelled Claude is reunited to 
blond Ella. The old homestead is saved 
and Sir Jasper takes his crime-ridden soul 
and his incredible hat out into the night and 
a bitter paper snowstorm! In the theatre of 
to-day such a scene would be greeted with 
shrieks of laughter, but it stirred the public 
of a past decade to wild applause. 


The curtain of public favor has fallen on 
the old crude melodrama, but it has only 
begun to rise on movies and the radio. It has 
fallen on the buggy and the red plush sofa. 
But it has risen on the automobile, electrical 
equipment and the phonograph. 

Everywhere experts and specialists are 
planning new inventions that will command 
public favor. Scientists are working at new 
processes that will change buying habits. 


N. W. 


AYER @&@ SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


But those who would anticipate or develop 
the favor of the public by advertising must 
do more than collect scientific data, collate 
facts and figures and establish lines of com- 
munication to original sources. 


‘The advertising agency which will ade- 
quately serve and counsel a client must also 
keep alive that sixth sense which detects in- 
tangible changes in public thought. It must 
keep in accord with changing tastes and new 
viewpoints. It must know what people are 
doing and thinking. It must draw on the 
experience gained only by years of continual 
contact with buyers and sellers in order 
profitably to suit a commodity to a market. 
For after all is said and done, markets are 
simply people. And the human mind is, now 
as always, a variable and changing quantity. 
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(Continued from Page 66) 
value of all farm land in the county in 1920 
was $60,000,000 higher than it had been in 
1900. The total valuation of all the land of 
the Rock Island, including the terminal 
lands in Chicago, was $41,316,125. 

The Great Northern Railroad enters the 
state of Iowa at the northwest corner, and 
runs through the three counties of Lyon, 
Sioux and Plymouth, into Sioux City. The 
road has 897 acres of right of way in these 


' counties located outside of cities and vil- 
| lages. This was valued by the Commission 


at an average of $138 per acre. The average 
value of all farm lands in those counties 
was given as $174 per acre by the census in 
1920. It was valued at $96 in 1910 and at 
$36 in 1900. 

Nor is this discrepancy in the increase of 
railway-land values as compared with farm 
land values limited to states like Iowa, 
where prices are unusually high. In North 
Dakota the Great Northern Railroad has 
35,024 acres of land in rural districts. This 
was given an average value of $32 by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. All 
farm land exclusive of buildings in the coun- 
ties which this railroad traverses was worth 
on the average $41 per acre in 1920, accord- 
ing to the census. In 1910 it had been $27, 
and in 1900 it was $13. . All the land, rural 


| and urban, which the Great Northern owns 
in North Dakota was given a present value 


of $3,272,795. The original cost which the 
commission found for this land was $1,557,- 
371, or almost one-half its present value. 
In Nelson County, which is a typical agri- 
cultural section with no towns of any size, 
the rural right of way of this railroad, 
amounting to 1595 acres, was valued at 
$29.50 per acre. The census placed the farm 
land in this county at $45 per acre in 1920. 
In 1910 it had been $29, and in 1900 it had 
been $9. If railroads are to be treated like 
other properties, and are allowed to share in 
the increase of values which comes from the 
growth of population and production, there 
can be no doubt of their right to the in- 
crease which is being allowed them by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


A Grotesque Theory 


Anyone who has followed these figures 
cannot help noticing that the increase in 
railway land has been much smaller than 
that which other property has enjoyed. The 
reason why the increase of this land over 
original cost as shown by the Interstate 


..| Commerce Commission is less than the 


rise which other lands have enjoyed, even 
since 1900, is to be found in the fact that a 
railroad must commonly pay more than the 
going market value which land brings when 
it is sold in ordinary lots or in entire farms. 
The railroad must have a continuous right 
of way, located in such manner as to give 
favorable grades and reasonable construc- 
tion costs. It is well known that when the 
roads buy land it costs them several times 
as much per acre as could be secured for 
the land if it were sold for ordinary pur- 
poses in lots or parcels of conventional 
shape or size. Because of this the original 
cost per acre of acquiring the land, even 
for roads which were built in the 70’s and 
the 80’s, was commonly greater than the 
value which surrounding lands attained for 
a number of years thereafter. 

What the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has allowed the roads, then, is a 
value for their property no greater, and in 
many cases less than that which prevails in 
the community today. Since the railroads 
paid several times the surrounding land 
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value when they acquired this property, 
they have not enjoyed so rapid an increase 
as have other owners. Yet there are those 
who would deny even this increase to the 
railroads. The argument for their conten- 
tion is that the character of the land in the 
right of way is changed by the fact that it 
becomes dedicated to a public use when the 
railroad acquires it. This is true, according 
to this point of view, because the railroad is 
performing a function of the state, and in 
so doing it is exercising governmental pow- 
ers. They hold that the moment that land 
. + pasa to a public way it ceases to be 
and. 

Thus far neither the Supreme Court of the 
United States nor the Interstate Commerce 
Commission nor Congress has given any 
support to this bizarre legal principle. 


Railroad Economics 


The value which the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has placed on railway 
land is, then, less than $1,500,000,000 in ex- 
cess of original cost; and it is certainly 
vastly less than the amount which would 
have to be expended in acquiring a right of 
way and terminals at the present time in 
the communities which these railways 
serve. Compared with the total increase of 
$28,000,000,000 in farm land values, and 
with an increase of much more than that 
amount in the value of land located in 
cities and villages, during the past twenty 
years, this increment in land values en- 
joyed by the railroads since the date of pur- 
chase many years ago is trifling indeed. The 
total increase which is allowed them under 
this valuation comes to only about 2 per 
cent of that which other land owners have 
enjoyed during the past twenty years. The 
total railway property of the country, in- 
cluding buildings and equipment as well as 
roadway and land, amounts to about 6 per 
cent of the nation’s property. This was 
fixed by the census at $320,803,000,000 for 
1922; and it is greater than that today. 
The railroads are valued at roughly $20,- 
000,000,000. Almost 5 per cent of the num- 
ber of people gainfully employed in this 
country are in the service of the railroads. 
It is clear, then, that this industry has 
lagged behind owners generally in partici- 
pation in the increase of land values which 
has come with the growth of population, 
wealth and well-being. 

Nor is the amount of land value to be 
supported by each ton of freight carried 
any greater today than it was twenty-five 
years ago. In 1899 there were 501,000,000 
tons of freight originating in the United 
States. The great mass of land owned by 
the railroads had already been acquired at 
that time. If $1,000,000,000 of the original 
cost be apportioned among this freight, it 
comes to $2 per ton; and a 6 per cent 
return thereon would amount to twelve 
cents for every ton of freight originating. 
In 1923 the number of tons originating 
was 1,303,000,000. When this is compared 
with the value of land of $2,650,000,000 it 
is again almost exactly $2 per ton. The 
amount which would need to be collected 
from each ton of freight in 1923 to support 
the value of railway land as fixed by the 
Commission is, therefore, no larger than in 
1899. The labor costs of transporting a ton 
of freight have more than doubled; the 
material costs are more than twice as high; 
the taxes are three times as high. But the 
amount of land value per ton transported 
remains the same, despite the fact that 
every ton of freight was carried a much 
greater distance in 1923 than in 1899. 
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'l’ne reason is, of course, that { 
land values which have ‘been gr; 
railroads have no more than kept; 
the increase in the nation’s pr 
Everything that is produced in thi 
involves transportation, both for 
materials used and for the finished 4 
The output of our farms measurec 
ical units is 38 per cent greater th, 
at the beginning of this centiies| 
ume of mining output is three , 
third times as large, and of many 
output is two and three-fourths ; 
large. This increase in produ 
naturally brought with it an in, 
economic well-being and a ase) 
values. But the increase which j 
the railroads has not outrun th 
product which must be transpo 
has it increased in any measure of 
rates per unit of output. a | 

In this respect the relation 1 


land values to freight rates is quit) 
from the relation of commodity 
farm and city land values. The phi 
rise in the prices of farm intel 
1900 and 1910, which continued 1; 
was the direct result of an ingref 
prices of farm products which 

1897 and continued unintemal 
thirteen years. During that pic 
prices of farm products increas) | 
cent. After 1910 there was a luln 
prices, which continued until the| 

War once more swept them vy, 
1915. By 1920 they stood at a 4 


four times as high as in the closiry 
the last century. The price leve/ 
products at this time is still 1 
twice as high as it was in 1900. 
According to the Department iA 
ture the total value of all farmr 
excluding those used for seed a 
animals on the farm, rose from $} 
000 in 1900 to $6,607,000,000 ind} 
1924 it will be $12,000,000,000 1 
three and one-half times as largis 
in 1900, and maintains the prio 
lands at a point three times asigl 
was then. | 
It was the price of the farmer'pr 
which drew the price of farm land)a 
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In the case of the railroads th) 
value of land has not contribu! 
measure to the rise in freight ras. 
1900 to 1917 the rates did not se 
The increase since that time wae 
to cover the rising costs of labouns 
and taxes per ton carried. (a 

For the next decade there is 1\p! 
of another advance in the getal 
level. Land values will be ae 
their present levels, and will pial 
some slow and orderly increasWi 
growth of population and produio 
output of our industries will (iti 
grow, and the number of tons cite 
be transported will keep pace wi} 
tion. The amount of land value hie 
ton of freight must support wi thi 
decline in years to come, for ‘0 
will surely increase more than 
in the next decade. In the meal 
is nothing in the facts concerni| !# 
land values which warrants ¢lep 
from the principle laid down by * 
Hughes in the Minnesota Rate 2 
he assumed that the railroads we 


perity of the community which 175 
and thus were entitled to attrib ul 
property an increase in value. | 
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Anabundance of quick gas 
heat foreverycookingneed 
—thisiswhat theRepSrar 
gives. It isan oil stove, but 
different. It burns kerosene 
oil without wicks. But it 
cooks with a heat as in- 
tense and as even as gas 


— produced by the patented Rep Star all- 


metal burners. 


Rep Starsets the high standard of oilstove 


BURN OIL 
Get 


gas Service 


of the finest gas range. Is 
bringing new cooking con- 
venienceand more pleasant 
kitchen hours to millions of 
homes beyond the gas main. 

There is a size of Rep 
STAR for every need—two 
to six burners. There is a 


price for every purse. See the nearest Rep 


, STAR dealer. If you do not know him, write 


beauty andcleanliness. Equalsthe best work book. 


THE DETROIT VAPOR STOVE COMPANY, Detroit, 


Detroit 


us for his name and a copy of the Rep Srar. 


Michigan 


Vilip or 


GIL STOVE 
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Discharge of coke from one of the 120 ovens at the River Rouge Plant 
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Domestic 


Blast 
Furnaces 


Breeze 
or Boiler 
Fuel 


Light Oil 


Tar 
For Heat aus Benzol 
Forges and Pain 


{ Motor Fuel } 
Artificial 
Leather 
Ammonium 
Sulphate for - 
Fertilizer 


Napthalene 
Moth Balls 
and Solvents 


Industrial 


urpose 
and City Consumption 


The chart above shows the by-products derived from coal at the 
River Rouge Plant and their utilization for Ford manufacture. 


VING MILLIONS 


By Robbing Smoke 


of Its 


To feed its two 600-ton blast fur- 
naces at the River Rouge Plant, the 
Ford Motor Company built and oper- 
ates a battery of 120 modern type coke 
ovens, consuming 2,160 tons of dry 
coal daily. 


The first instance of this being done 
within the automotive industry— it 
has effected important economies in 
handling and transporting fuel and 
has resulted in the conserving of valu- 
able by-products. 


From the vapors of these ovens are 
obtained about 26,000,000 feet of gas 
per day; 18,000 gallons of benzol (mo- 
tor fuel ) ;60,000 pounds of ammonium 
sulphate, used for fertilizer; 16,000 
pounds of tar and 4,500 gallons of re- 


Waste 


fined oil. Most of these are turned 
back into the Ford industry for use in 
various stages of manufacture. 


No heavy plumes of smoke roll from 
the tall stacks above the main power 
plant. For smoke is waste, and waste 
is unpardonable by this company’s 
standards. 


The economy program of the Rouge 
Plant which includes many other rec- 
lamation and salvage projects is typ- 
ical of that which has been enforced 
throughout every step of Ford Produc- 
tion. The annual saving is tremendous 
—one of the big factors making it 
possible for the company to give such 
high quality in its products and sell 
them at the present low cost. 


Owning and operating coal and iron mines, timber lands, 
sawmills, coke ovens, foundries, power plants, blast 
furnaces, manufacturing industries, lake trans- 
portation, garnet mines, glass plants, wood 

distillation plants and silica beds. * 
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Your daily 
pound of danger 


HEALTHY pores continually 
give off poisonous excretions. 
Over a pound a day. If this 
is not removed, the pores be- 
come clogged. Your system 
becomes sensitive to colds. 


Wright’s Health Under- 
wear protects you. The ab- 
sorbency of the wool in every 
Wright garment is increased 
by the patented loop-stitch 
with which it is knitted. It 
instantly absorbs all excre- 
tions and leaves your body 
dry and warm all the time. 

With Wright’s Health 
Underwear there is no need 
to fear winter’s most vicious 
shocks. The wool is non- 
conducting. The heat of your 
body cannot go out. Pene- 
trating cold cannot creep in. 
It keeps you warm. It helps 
to keep you free from colds. 


Don’t take a chance this 
winter. Get Wright’s Health 
Underwear to-day. It comes 
in all pure wool, in worsted, 
in cotton-and-wool mixtures. 
Your choice of heavy, light 
or medium weights—one to 
suit any preference, any cli- 
matic condition. Union suits 
and separate garments. 

Write for our booklet, 
“Comfort.” It is full of in- 
teresting facts about Wright’s 
Health Underwear. Please 
include your dealer’s name. 
And ask about it at your 
favorite store. 


WRIGHT'S 


Health Underwear 
FOR MEN AND BOYS 


WricuTt’s UNDERWEAR Co., Inc. 
74 Leonard Street, New York City 
Mills at Troy, N. Y. 


For over forty years, the finest of underwear 
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INSIDE INFLAMMATION 


“You just quit worryin’, Brother Potts, 
an’ count on me. Ise gwine fix things all 
right.” 

But J. Cesar feared that he was boasting 
idly. It seemed that he had undertaken a 
task which savored of the physically impos- 
sible. Conscious belligerence was some- 
thing of which Welford was simply not 
capable, and yet 

““He’s got to doit. My whole organiza- 
tion is gwine go flooey if he falls down now.” 

The day on the lot was not a signally 
happy one for J. Cesar Clump. He watched 
Welford off the set and on, and grew heart- 
sick at every fresh indication of that gen- 
tleman’s undoubted histrionic ability. 
Worried as the little actor was, he yet suc- 
ceeded with each scene in throwing off the 
depression which gripped him and of pro- 
jecting himself into the slapstick comedy 
with such hilarious effect that even the 
hard-boiled cameraman laughed. 

‘An’ tha’s the feller,’”” mourned Clump, 
“that ol’ Latimer craves to fire.” 

Orifice made it quite plain, too, that he 
intended to brook no procrastination. Be- 
fore ending work for the night he walked on 
the set. 

“Tomorrow,” he announced, ‘‘us takes 
the big scene where at Opus and Welford 
have their fight. I want all of the company 
heah early to git ready, ’cause if that scene 
ain’t no good the pitcher is rotten. Good 
night, folks; sweet dreams.’’ And with the 
“sweet dreams”’ his eyes focused upon the 
cowering figure of Welford Potts. 

J. Cesar Clump took his problem home 
with him. An element had entered into the 
situation which turned the director’s soul 
to iron. Orifice Latimer had presumed to 
usurp certain powers which were inalien- 
ably the right of the director; Orifice had 
dared make it a personal issue between 
himself and Cesar. Therefore if Mr. Clump 
was to retain the authority necessary to his 
continued success, he must emerge victo- 
rious from this clash. 

Must—but how? 

“Ev’y plan I gits that is all right is all 
wrong,’ moaned the harried director. ‘‘I 
wisht I was lyin’ six foots underground 
whiffin’ lilies.”’ 

He dined in lone misery at Bud Peaglar’s 
Barbecue Lunch Room & Billiard Parlor, 
where he greeted his friends with curt and 
distant nods. Invitations for a sociable 
evening were coldly refused. Even Florian 
Slappey’s alluring suggestion that they 
spend a couple of hours shooting French 
pool at two bits a game was turned down. 

“‘Somethin’s eatin’ on Cesar,” pro- 
claimed the superb Florian to certain 
friends, ‘‘an’ whatever it is has suttinly got 
an elegant appetite.” 

From Bud Peaglar’s, Cesar returned to 
his pretentious two-room apartment, where 
he donned a flowered lounging robe and 
gave himself over to an orgy of thought. 
He conscripted every atom of brain power 
he possessed and set it to work, but the 
devious trails he followed proved to be 
mental cul-de-sacs; each plan broke its 
neck against the brick wall of impossibility. 

And then, just when it seemed that J. 
Cesar Clump was doomed to disgraceful 
defeat, the great idea came to him. It came 
suddenly and full-panoplied, and at first it 
left the director dazed and gasping. 

“Hot dam!” he muttered. “If it on’y 
would work!” 

If! It seemed too good to be true, yet 
the more he thought it over the more feas- 
ible it seemed. He paced the room nery- 


| ously, viewing the proposed scheme from 


every angle; and as he thought, the stern 
expression departed from his colorado- 
maduro countenance and in its stead ap- 
peared the ghost of a smile, which gradually 
expanded into a full-fledged grin and came 
into the world in the form of loud and tri- 
umphant laughter. 

“T got it! I knowed mind was gwine 
triumph over matter, an’ the bigger the 
mind—which is mine—the less it matters. 
Brother Welford Potts, you is gwine git 
saved in spite of yo’se’f, an’ I is the man 
which saves you.” 

He changed feverishly from lounging 
robe to sack suit. He trotted downtown to 
the office of a doctor friend in the Penny 
Prudential Bank Building in Eighteenth 
Street. Fortunately the gentleman of medi- 
cine was in. To him Cesar outlined his 
scheme and at his recital the M.D. began 
to chuckle. He gave the scheme his un- 
qualified indorsement and+then requested 


(Continued from Page 25) 


permission to attend the hostilities the fol- 
lowing day. When Cesar rose the doctor 
extended his hand. 

“Mr. Clump, I am proud to have talked 
with you. Brains are the most things you 
possess in your head.” 

From the doctor’s office Cesar made his 
way to the corner drug store. His purchase 
there was very simple, and quite interesting. 
He bought fifteen cents’ worth of volatile 
oil of mustard and he chuckled as he left 
the store with the innocent-looking vial. 

His next objective was the studio of the 
Midnight Pictures Corporation, Inc., an 
old abandoned warehouse which had taken 
a new lease on life. The night watchman 
knew Cesar and greeted him respectfully. 

“Workin’ late tonight, ain’t you, Mistuh 
Clump?” : 

“You sho’ expostulated somethin’ that 
time, my man. Ise wukkin’ late an’ Ise 
wukkin’ impawtant.” 

He entered the dark and cavernous re- 
cesses. He pressed a button and the lights 
flashed on, disclosing a scene of wild dis- 
order—new sets and old sets; sets in proc- 
ess of construction and sets in process of 
being demolished; wires squirming across 
the floor like great black snakes; lumber, 
furniture, what not. But the disorder— 
organized disorder—held little interest for 
J. Cesar Clump at that moment. He 
picked his way across the cluttered space 
and paused before a dressing-room door. 
Inscribed on this door was the name of 
Welford Potts and immediately above that 
name was blazoned a large star. A skele- 
ton key gave access to the director. He 
closed the door carefully and snapped on 
the lights. -Then he worked with swift and 
efficient purposefulness. From a hook he 
removed a weird-looking garment of wool. 
It was quite lengthy and uncompromisingly 
black. Cesar held it at arm’s length and 
gazed upon it with sincere affection. 

“Tdeas which I has got! Wrastlers’ 
trunks!”’ 

Wrestlers’ trunks they were—one solid 
piece of material calculated to fit the stellar 
form of Mr. Welford Potts from wrists to 
toes. 

“What goes in heah,’ mused Cesar 
beatifically, ‘‘ain’t nobody gwine see.”’ 

The task of turning the trunks inside out 
was a trifle more complicated than at first 
appeared. But eventually it was accom- 
plished, whereupon Cesar took the first 
step in the execution of a Machiavellian 
scheme which was calculated to make Wel- 
ford’s job safe for Welford. 

Giving careful heed to the expert medical 
advice recently received, Cesar placed on 
the inside of the woolen wrestling suit a 
score or so of drops of oil of mustard. The 
points at which these drops of fire were 
placed were selected scrupulously; each 
was a strategic position and the effect was 
calculated to fill Welford with enormous 
enthusiasm when the Opus Randall fight 
should start the following day before the 
all-seeing and merciless eye of the camera. 

J. Cesar did an artistic bit of work, and 
when the oil of mustard was duly distrib- 
uted he swung the trunks about his head 
until quite certain that the drug was thor- 
oughly dry. Then he turned the tights 
right side out again, hung them back on the 
wall and inspected closely. There was, in 
truth, a faint aroma which had not been 
there before; but J. Ceesar was quite cer- 
tain that this would not be noticed by the 
unsuspecting Mr. Potts. 

“By tomorrow it’s gwine be dry th’ough, 
an’ when Opus commences th’owin’ Wel- 
ford aroun’ an’ Welford begins to perspire, 
then ol’ Mistuh Oil of Mustard is gwine 
take the directin’ right out of my hands.” 

All the way back to his apartment Mr. 
J. Cesar Clump was chortling with unholy 
glee. He was positive that the oil of mus- 
tard, so cunningly placed on the interior of 
Welford’s wrestling costume, would impart 
to that gentleman an unnatural eagerness 
for combat; and though Cesar confessed to 
himself that the measures pursued were 
rather drastic, there was no slightest doubt 
in his mind that the end justified the means. 
After all, it was a poor director indeed who 
would throw up his hands and confess him- 
self beaten when the president desired to 
discharge his most valuable male star. 

The following morning J. Cesar was on 
the lot early. There Welford Potts found 
him. Upon the countenance of Mr. Potts 
was a lugubriosity which made the sur- 
rounding atmosphere soggy with gloom. 


“T ain’t gwine make a good f 
Cesar. Ise skeered.” 

“‘Shuh, boy, you ain’t got not 
skeered about.” 

“Yes, I has. Orifice Latimer 
heah an’ he has done tol’ me th 
fight Opus hahd my job was 
ead ae! 

“Words what he talks with 
You just stick around, Welford; 
after you.” — 

“You mean that, Cesar?” 

“Suttinly do. I promises yc 
that I’ll handle things so as Orifi 
will be salisfried.”’ | 

“What you gwine do?” 

‘“Nemmin’ what Ise gwine di 
willin’ to trust me?” 

“T shuah is, Cesar. You is a | 
fo’ a feller to have.” 

“Boy, you said it!” 

Welford turned away. 

“T’ll git dressed in them wrastlit 

“No; stick around with m 
dressed now might put ideas j, 
body’s haid. You just hang aro! 
say fo’ you to git into those 
understan’?”’ 

“T does. I ain’t cravin’ to git) 
graveyard clothes no sooner thar) 

Cesar sought Orifice Latimer | 

“Mistuh Latimer, ev’ything’s} 

“Says which?” 

“T got it all fixed. Ise plumb a 
heah so you can see fo’ yo’se’f 


injustice you has done po’ Welf 
“Huh! Nothin’ ain’t injust) 
po’ jellyfish.” | 
“You is a good president, ({ 
you ain’t no judge of men. Youts 
Welford.” 
“You bet I will!” 
“On’y one thing worryin’ n, 
Welford beats Opus Randall } 
Opus cain’t work next week.” — 
Orifice flushed. 
“What you tryin’ to do, littln 
me?” | 
“Never would try to kid yc 
Latimer. Ise se’ious.”’ 
“You is crazy.” 
“All right; le’s see.” He i 
ponderous figure waddling ae 
incased in a moth-eaten bath jb 
mediately the shrill voice rang ‘: 
“é Opus!” | 
Welford’s co-star turned a { 
Cesar beckoned and Opus cam 
“?’Mawnin’, Mistuh Latimer, 
Cesar.” 
‘’Mawnin’, Opus. You all dss 
Mr. Randall flung back his drein 
disclosing a huge paunchy fige 
wrestling trunks of ocher sha). 
put hands over eyes. 
“Great wigglin’ tripe! You Iks 
accident goin’ somewhere to hipe 
“T is,” murmured Opus co dé 
‘Fo’ six months, Cesar, I has fi 
fo’ a chance to git even with al 
Welford Potts, an’ today is mylaj 
“What you mean?” | 
“President Latimer tol’ mele 
this fight between I an’ Welfd 
reelistic, an’ Ise shuah gwine gi hi 
he craves.” 
Inwardly Cesar chuckled. 
“Tha’s Just what I has call! 
fo’, Opus. I know you an’ W 
love each other none, an’ Ise pie 
ing you should beat him up, 
it’ll make a swell pitcher fo’ u 
one thing I requests—don’t go)0 
him at fust. Staht off slow uil 
gits a chance to git warmed uytl 
strong as you like.” 
“Sweet orders which you ist 
An’ another thing, Opus Y 
good care that Welford don’g 
Seein’ as you-all will be wrast 
easy enough to hol’ him tight. “4 
he’ll want to git loose an’ run. 
“He won’t never git loose fn! 
hold him with one hand and/@l 
with t’other.”’ i 
“Tha’s talkin’! Give him Il! 
“‘Hell’s cool to what he gits 
Cesar turned smilingly to t?? 
as Opus waddled importantly } 
“You see, Orifice, I has si! 
things.” # 
Mr. Latimer turned a puzzil% 
his director. . ie 
“Does Welford know _how!#® 
you is taking care of him?” 
(Continued on Page 
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S\T EI N WAY > 


HE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


nder those miraculous hands a 
Nocturne ripples in delicate, lacy 
tm. A Liszt Rhapsody becomes a 
c glamour and passion. A shadowy 
-tom Debussy assumes delectable 
uw, gleams with cool, floating light. 
aks the immortal genius of great 
its. And here, also, under the touch 


Ster pianist, speaks the glorious 


1 great instrument—the Steinway. 
(Oo Hofmann chose the Steinway 
ene perfect medium for his art. 
unoff knows how exquisitely it 


interprets a subtle nuance or a profound 


emotion. Paderewski knows how mag- 


nificently it responds to his imperious de- 


There is a Steinway dealer in your community 
or near you through whom you may purchase a new 
Steinway piano with a small cash deposit, and 
the balance will be extended over a period of two 
years. * Used pianos accepted in partial 
exchange. 


Prices: $875 and up 


Plus transportation. 


STEINWAY & Sons, STEINWAY HALL 
tog East Fourteenth Street, New York City 


mands. Levitzki, Cortot, Grainger— 
these are but a few of the celebrated 
pianists who, if only sincerely artistic 
motives are involved, invariably choose 
the Steinway. 

To meet the requirements and acoustic 
conditions of every home, the Steinway 
is made in numerous styles and sizes. Each 
embodies all the Steinway principles and 
ideals. And each returns to those who 
buy it, not only unending pleasure and 


delight, but the definite gift of perma- 


- nence. You need never buy another piano. 
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< 
“THE SPICE. OF THE PROGRAM” 


A few years ago a comedy 
was ‘‘just a comedy” in 
many picture theatres. You 
had to take your chance on 
what you would see when 
you went to the movies, for, 
the words ‘“‘and a comedy” 
were often all the informa- 
tion you obtained in the the- 
atre advertising. 


Today you can pick your 
comedy as well as your 
feature. Educational Pic- 
tures have put the comedy 
on the same basis of quality 
production as the best fea- 
tures. And the best theatres 
not only select their come- 
dies with the greatest care, 
but also tell you about them 
in their advertising and in 
their lobby displays. 


You can be sure of the best 
comedy for the Whole Fam- ~ 
ily if you watch for the 
Educational Pictures 
trade-mark in the theatre 
lobby. 


For Educational presents 
this year the greatest array 
of comedy stars ever gath- 
ered together—Larry Se- 
mon, Lloyd Hamilton, Bobby 
Vernon and Walter Hiers, 
in their own pictures; Lige 
Conley, Ruth Hiatt and 
others in Mermaid Com- 
edies; Jimmie Adams and 
Neal Burns in Christie Com- 
edies; Al St. John in Tuxedo 
Comedies; Cliff Bowes and 
Virginia Vance in Cameo 
Comedies, and a host of lov- 
able kids in Juvenile Com- 
edies. And you will find 


fun, novelty and the latest news 
in the Earl Hurd Cartoon Come- 
dies, Lyman H. Howe’s Hodge- 
Podge, and Kinograms, the news 
reel built like a newspaper. 


EDUCATIONAL 
FILM EXCHANGES, Inc. 


LurHauusend, 


resident 
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(Continued from Page 72) 

“We-ell, not ezac’ly, but a2 

“Yeh! An’ when he finds out he’s gwine 
run away, an’ then a 

“Trouble with you, Mistuh Latimer, you 
ain’t got no confidence in me.” 

“You ain’t doin’ the fightin’. An’ if this 
scene ain’t good an’ rough, Mistuh Welford 
Potts ain’t gwine have no mo’ job than a 
worm.” 

J. Cesar Clump smiled an enigmatic 
smile. 

“You watch,’ he counseled cryptically. 

Mr. Orifice R. Latimer had absolutely no 
intention of doing anything else. He hov- 
ered around the set like a buzzard near a 
prospective meal. There was a voracious 
light in his eyes, and in conversation with 
Opus Randall he amplified the instructions 
of the director anent the degree of mayhem 
which should be committed upon the terri- 
fied’ and unsuspecting Welford Potts. As 
for that gentleman, he gloomed about in 
his dressing room clad only in his misery. 
J. Cesar Clump was with him—‘‘ Kinder 
chaperonin’ you into yo’ clothes, Welford.” 

“Oh, lawsy!” 

“Don’t you go to frettin’. Ise fixed 

“ce But ” 

“No buts. Ev’ything’s ready. Just you 
climb into them tights an’ come with me. 
Might as well git it over with.” 

“You talk like I was gwine be hung.” 

Eventually they came to the set, an im- 
provised amphitheater. Within the eye of 
the camera were grouped all members of 
the organization plus certain extras who 
offered their services gratis. In the fore- 
ground was the buxom lady who was cast in 
the réle of picture heroine. Opposite her 
was the camera and near the camera stood 
Orifice Latimer. He hungrily eyed the 
sadly deficient figure of the approaching 
Welford. 

Welford sensed that the crowd was not 
unlike the gatherings of old Rome when 
the gladiators came forth to do battle. 
There was a tenseness on the set, a subtle 
feeling that something genuinely dramatic 
was about to happen. This was an idea 
which the director deliberately had fostered. 
The tense expectancy of the dark faces was 
not simulated, it was startlingly real. No 
question that the scene would be a success. 
If 


Thus far there was no hint that the vola- 
tile oil of mustard had commenced to func- 
tion, which was just what Cesar desired. 

“When that cullud boy gits to per- 
spirin’ ti 

He tarried not, neither did he hesitate. 
He summoned to the ring the principals in 
the wrestling match. He was a bundle of 
nerves, barking orders here and there, 
coaching the extras in the parts they were 
to play, explaining to the lady star the de- 
gree of interest she should register. 

“This stahts as a wrastlin’ match fo’ the 


-| lady’s hand an’. money,” he told them. 


‘An’ you bofe loves her so much that you 
craves to ’sterminate each other. Is that 
plain?” 

“T’ll say it is!’”? Opus Randall seemed 
to comprehend clearly. 

“‘N-n-n-n-not really ’sterminate,” haz- 
arded Welford fearfully. 

“Co’se not,’ reassured Cesar. 
make it look good.” 

He walked with Opus to that gentleman’s 
corner. 

“Don’t you let him git away, Opus.” 

“Not a chance.” 

“A’ right. Ev’ybody set?” 

A general nod. A final quiver of terror 
from Welford Potts. Then the voice of the 
director crackled through his megaphone: 

“Ready! Action! Cam’ra!” 

The combatants came to the center of 
the ring. Welford put out a gentle, ten- 
tative hand. Opus grabbed it and clinched. 
Welford’s eyes rolled. 

“Not so hahd, Opus.’’ 

“T ain’t gwine hurt you. C’mon, le’s us 
git warmed up.” 


“Just 


EVENING POST 


Welford’s puny figure was locked in 
Opus’ embrace. Came the directing voice 
of J. Cesar Clump: 

“‘Tha’s good! Tha’s fine! 
around a bit, you fellers. 
spiration up.” 

Thus far the scene was far from satis- 
factory and Orifice Latimer was peeved. 
His basso profundo beat upon Welford’s 
ears: 

“Little mo’ action there, Brother Potts!”’ 

Welford tried his pitiful best to oblige. 
His slender figure wriggled and squirmed. 
He panted and struggled, and Opus stayed 
with him. J. Cesar Clump leaned forward 
interestedly; he saw tiny beads of perspi- 
ration on the little man’s forehead. Wel- 
ford was doing his best—when suddenly a 
ball of living fire touched his right thigh. 
He wriggled fiercely. 

“Hey! Lemme loose! O-o-ouch!”’ 

Cesar howled enthusiastically: 

“Tha’s it, Brother Potts! Now you is 
fightin’! Hold him, Opus!’’ 

The eyes of Mr. Welford Potts popped 
wide open. The terrific burning on his 
thigh was no longer only on his thigh. He 
was stabbed in the back by a jet of flame; 
another pierced the calf of his left leg; still 
another crawled over his tummy. 

“Hey! Leave me go, Opus! 
of me!” 

And Cesar shouted orders: 

“Stick with him, big boy!”’ 

The big boy stuck. He grabbed Welford 
more tightly than ever. But now stark 
terror had gripped Mr. Welford Potts. The 
oil of mustard was functioning at top speed 
and Welford felt the urge for sudden de- 
parture. Poor Welford didn’t know exactly 
what was happening, but he did know that 
he desired it to cease. He fought and 
kicked and tore. Opus clung tighter and 
tighter. Desperation gripped Welford. He 
gathered the idea that his agony was di- 
rectly due to his opponent, wherefore Mr. 
Welford Potts inaugurated a battle for 
freedom. And Welford was good. He 
doubled his puny fists and battered them 
upon Opus’ amazed countenance. His 
voice pealed forth in wild and eerie shrieks 
which punctured the atmosphere and set 
the spectators dizzy with enthusiasm. 

Then Opus Randall got mad. No longer 
did he require the hysterical advice of his 
director to make it look realistic; Welford 
Potts adequately had taken care of that. 

There started on the stage an epic battle. 
Opus manhandled Welford, but Welford 
didn’t seem to mind. As a matter of fact, 
Mr. Randall’s most stalwart attack was as 
nothing beside the effectiveness of the few 
drops of oil of mustard with which the in- 
terior of his wrestling trunks had been 
flavored. 

“Lemme go!”’ howled Welford. ‘‘Lemme 
go or I’ll oe 

Wham! His right landed on Opus’ nose. 
That organ protested redly. 

“Bust me on the nose, will you?”’ Mr. 
Randall was fighting in scarlet earnest. 
“Take that! An’ that! Hey! quit chewin’ 
my ear!”’ 

For several moments Orifice R. Latimer 
stared pop-eyed at the shambles. Then he 
dropped a respectful hand on Cesar’s 
shoulder. 

“Boy,” he murmured apologetically, 
“they suttinly is fightin’.”’ 

“Shuh! They ain’t even stahted yet. 
Just stick aroun’ a while.’”’ Then, loudly— 
“Hold him, Opus!” 

Opus was holding; but he was holding 
now for self-protection. Mr. Randall was 
frightened. Every time he released hand 
or foot of Welford the temporarily emanci- 
pated member came to painful rest upon 
some vulnerable portion of Mr. Randall’s 
protuberant anatomy. It never occurred 
to Opus that Welford craved flight; he 
fancied that their personal grudge was 
being settled then and there by a suddenly 
berserk man who was thirsting for gore. 

“Leave go of me, you big, fat —— 
O-o0-ow!”’ 


Now wrastle 
Le’s git a per- 


Leave go 


an 


Thespectators howled and raved, 
ment and delight shared equally 
expressions. The calm, critical e 
camera missed no detail. The m 
platform pitched about, locked jy 
which Opus feared to loose. An 
Opus’ voice came pitifully from t}| 

“Hey, Cesar, make him quit bi 
up. Ise all in.” 

“Hop to it, Welford! Attabo 
sympathy from the director. 

Around and around they lure}; 
physical strength of each was wel] 
hausted. They were breathing y 
culty and their heads rolled abou 
necks. Welford was suffused wit} 
he knew was that he was burning 
was scarcely conscious that Qj 
swatting him. } 

nd then | 

“Cut!’? Czsar’s voice boomer} 
the studio. He and Orifice leape; 
and separated the combatants. | 

For an instant Welford Potts | 
tering on the balls of his feet. Th, 
an opening in the warehouse ( 
through it he vanished like an e; 
teor. J. Cesar Clump turned in} 
triumph to President Latimer. | 

“T guess you fires Welford nov: 

Orifice was graceful in defeat. — 

“T was all wrong, Cesar. Mis} 
is a wonder which has a job with | 
as he wants.  Sufferin’ side meat,} 
boy can fight! Tomorrow mawni 
ogizes to him pussonal.” i 

Cesar left the studio. He mei 
flivver, which was parked at the } 
started for the boarding house of |} 
ford Potts. He overhauled that ;) 
halfway. Welford was visage 
street, slightly worse than all i 
bundled him into the car and to 
his own apartment. There, by nz 
he stripped the pungent garment 
stricken wrestler and anointed tlh 
body with cold cream and lard \i 
been stocked against this emerge 
at length Welford Potts received ir 
cease from his pain. i 

He sat up on the edge of they 
turned puffed and inquisitive 1» 
his director. 

“Well,” congratulated J. Cesa' 
things fo’ you, didn’t I?” 

“Says which?” 

“T fixed things.” 

“What you mean—fixed thins! 

Briefly J. Cesar explained. ji 
stant the light of murder flared in/é 
eyes, then died. After all, as 2 
plained, what was done was ( 
ordeal was over. 

“Orifice Latimer is gwine ’fo 
you in pusson tomorrow. Ant 
gittin’ fired you has got a job 1th 
life. I hated to do you thatawayMl 
but it was plumb nessary. An’ I’hé 
one thing, boy—you shuah fit nile 

Slowly Welford Potts straigen 
slender figure. A new and vii | 
settled upon him. q 

“Yeh,” he agreed, “I guess 1 d 
he finished magnanimously, “a 
done pretty good himse’f.” 

An hour later Welford swagged 
to Eighteenth Street with his (él 
director. Welford was not at aliv 
the plaudits which he knew ae 


ered upon him and he was eagel0' 
the new pride which had resulti it 
he-man exploit. To have whipd 
ninety pounds heavier —— 
They paused in front of a hot0g 
“Te’s eat,” suggested the di 
Welford agreed. - | 
They posed at the counter. J. 
Clump gave the order—“ Two % 
The man behind the count i 
two succulent Wienersin a pair oi! 
Then an idea came to count 


U 


tts 


He leaned across the counter 
with intense feeling. Said Mr.] 


hot-dog man, ‘“‘Don’t put no 14s 
mine!” 
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‘(O MEN IN INDUSTRY 


red 


yey many a business the cost of fuel 
® that need not have been used repre- 
sents the difference between a profit and 
aloss. In others it may merely mean 
-educed profits—the business is choked 
out not choked to death. 

It has been estimated that the Amer- 
can nation wastes five hundred million 
dollars’ worth of fuel per year. Is some 
of this waste going on in your plant? 
Have you leaky boiler settings that may 
waste a third of the coal you buy? Have 
you bare or poorly insulated steam lines, 
‘boilers, dryers, or other heated surfaces 
wasting heat that is stifling your business 
Decause it is something more than wasted 
} 


Branches in 62 Large Cities 


OHNS- 


‘loo much coal— | 
thokes many a business 


heat—it is wasted fuel—money? Have 
you any leaky pipe flanges, stuffing boxes, 
or steam traps? The hiss of escaping 
steam is the hiss of the serpent of waste 
that chokes many a plant. 

Johns-Manville, through its products 
of asbestos designed for the conserva- 
tion of heat and power, can loosen the 
throttling coils of waste, can help you to 
bring your plant to maximum efficiency 
so that your finished product, whatever 
it is, may not be handicapped from the 
start by high fuel and power costs. See 
panel at right. 

It is the business of our men to help 
you find and remedy fuel wastes. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE Inc., 292 Madison Avenue, at 41st Street, New York City 
For Canada, CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO,, Ltd., Toronto 


Ashestos 


od Ita allied froducte 
INSULATION 
BRAKE LININOS 


chawrs 
oy 


Johns-Manville Heat 
Treatment means big- 
ger savings than ever 
by providing a sound 
fire-box, leak-proof 
baffles and sealed outer 
walls through which 
the infiltration of air is 
impossible. 


Johns-Manville Sea 
Rings, for packing rods 
and plungers, eliminate 
unnecessary friction 
and thereby save power. 
They pack only when 

packing is necessary 
ord release the rod for 
easy return, 


cialties. We 


To save fuel 
and power: 


The Johns-Manville 


Johns-Manville issues a publication called 
“The Power Specialist”, in which users 
tell how they have saved power and 
money with Johns-Manville Power Spe- 
will gladly add your name to 
the mailing list upon request. 


Johns-Manville Service 
Sheet Packing: A 
dense, resilient, asbes- 
tos-compounded ma- 
terial that will effec- 
tively pack flanges 
against practically any 
fluid. It cuts packing 
costs and saves packing 


Steam Trap is so sim- 
ply constructed that it 
cannot get out of or- 
der. The only movy- 
ing part is the hollow 
copper ball. It dis- 
charges air with water 
without loss of steam. 


TRADEMARK REG. 


DIESICS 


and 


TABLES 


With Inlaid Lino Tops 


Patented and Guaranteed 


Excel in Service, Beauty and Real 
Desk Comfort—LINO provides the 
Ideal Writing Surface. 


Lino is our specially prepared fabric, 
scientifically treated, so that ink 
and stains can easily be removed. 
Lino has life-time wearing qualities. 
The surface retains its distinctive, 
new appearance and is not easily 
marred. No Necessity for Glass or 


Desk Pads. 


“It Isn’t a Lino 


Unless It’s a 
Gunn” 


Grand Rapids Made 


Eliminate Glare!—Eyestrain! 


The soft shade of Lino is restful to 
the eyes. The quiet color prevents 
irritating light reflections common 
to any polished surface. 


This assures physical comfort, 
which stands for better health and 
a better and more accurate day’s 
work. 


Do not confuse with floor linoleum 
laid on or glued to ordinary wood top. 


Gunn LINO Desks and Tables are 
widely adopted by commercial 
establishments, banking institutions 
and for public buildings. 


Catalog and Samples of Top Mailed Free 


TteGunnFurnitureCo. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Branch Offices and Salesrooms 
11 East 36th St., New York City 
312 West 10th St., Los Angeles 
Preston Furn. Co., Ltd., Preston, Canada 
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twenty stab wounds on the body, so the 
theory of suicide was scouted.” 

I listened with rapt attention as Mrs. 
Boggs narrated the details of the famous 
crime to her little daughter. At times the 
child would interrupt with a question, and 
I was amazed at the keenness and alertness 


| of her mind. 


“Didn’t they find calcification of the 
pituitary gland?” she asked. 
Then the conversation turned from 


| crimes of violence to lighter topics. 


“Why,” said Junior, surreptitiously 
emptying the saltcellar into his father’s 
coffee, ‘‘does a chicken cross the street?”’ 

“T give up,” said Boggs. 

“Because he wants to get on the other 
side!”’ exclaimed Junior triumphantly. 

I was not prepared for what followed. 
Boggs and his wife became rigid, and with 
loud shrieks fell over backward on the 
floor, where they lay prone and motionless 
for a few seconds. I was frightened for a 
moment until I realized that this was 
merely the usual comic supplement of 
parents to the bright remarks of their 
progeny. 

Mr. Boggs showed me through his house. 
The walls were hung with framed portraits 
of the heroines of celebrated divorce and 
breach-of-promise suits. 

Some neighbors dropped in during the 
afternoon and we played merry games, 
taken, as Mrs. Boggs explained to me, from 
the woman’s page of The Evening Mongrel. 
We were in the midst of a jolly game which 
consisted, as I remember, of writing down 
the names of all the European rivers that 
begin with the letter W, when little Clara 
burst weeping into the room. 

““What’s the matter, dear?” said her 
mother. 

“Brother won’t play with me,” she 
sobbed. 


“That’s a dastardly canard,” said 
brother, who entered directly after her. 
‘‘She wants to play 
Follies Girl Horse- 


whips Wealthy 
Turfman in Caba- 
ret, and I’m tired 
of that game. I 
want to play Bur- 
lesque Queen Sues 
Rich Clubman 
for Heartbalm, for 
a change.” 

“Brother is 
older than you,” 
said Mrs. Boggs, 
kissing the two 
children, “and you 
should play what 
he wants.” 

The children left 
the room and we 
resumed our hilari- 
ous pleasure. 

We had an early 
dinner the follow- 
ing morning— 
about 7:30—as I 
remember, for I 
had to catch a 
train into town. 

“Here is a little 
souvenir of your 
visit,” said Mr. 
Boggs as I said 
good-by. He 
handed me a cou- 
pon clipped from 
one of his papers. 
“This,” he said, 
“if presented at 
any one of our 
branch offices will 
entitle you to a 
ticket for half price 
for one of those 
popular concerts 
we’re running this 
week.” 

When I was 
seated in the 
smoking car of the 
train I tried to 
remove my hat 
and found that 
either Junior or 
sister had spread 
glue on the band, 
and my hat was 
firmly stuck to my 
head. 

—Newman Levy. 


DRAWN BY CARL ANDERSON 


(Continued from Page 28) 


Mithridates 
An Old Tale With a Modern Moral 


OW of Mithridates 
Let me tell the glories. 
To the broad Euphrates 
Spread his territories ; 
Westward did his armies come 
To the site of Troy. 
Evidently he was Some 
(As Livy puts it) Boy. 


Customs then prevailing 
Let us not be blind to. 
Poison was a failing 
Society inclined to. 
Poison in the soup had done 
For Mithridates’ kin; 
Mithridates was the one 
Who had put it in. 


Wise old Mithridates 
Wouldn’t stand for fooling; 

Till his early eighties 
He intended ruling ; 

In his childhood he was fed 
Poison from a spoon; 

He had trained and dieted 
Till he was immune! 


Vitriol and strychnine, 
Hemlock and bichloride, 

Others quite as sickenin’, 
Equally as horrid, 

He would take dilute or neat 
With gusto lickerish; 

He liked carbolic on his meat, 
Ammonia on fish. 


When his little nieces 
Were discovered pressing 

Glass, in little pieces, 
In the chicken dressing, 

He ate it all and rolled his eyes. 
“Well, kids,” he cried, “who won?” 


He laughed and laughed at their surprise. 


He was full of fun. 


I Wonder Where That Big Coward I Chased Into This Hole Went To! 


ny 


” 


Novembe 


Fate, however, handed 
A knockout to his splendor, 
For the Romans landed, 
Forced him to surrender. 
Honor called for suicide, 
He had lived enough; 
But in vain he tried and tried; 
He was far too tough. 


This is why I care to 
Recur to Mithridates: 
His life I would compare to 
One of my old mateys 
Who recently has vainly tried 
By arsenic to die; 
In vain he gobbles cyanide— 
Bootleg gin is why. —Morris Bi: 


The Courtship of Miles Stan 


[Twentieth Century Edition) 


Seed The veranda of a Cape ( 
tel. PRISCILLA sits on the railing s 
a cigarette. She is dressed in a on 
bathing suit and her hair is bobby 
waved. Enter JOHN ALDEN. 


PRISCILLA: Hello, Johnny! Wy 
know? | 

JOHN: Ain’t tellin’, kid. Want ; 
with you, that’s all! | 

PRISCILLA: Shoot, honey, I’m a 
target! 

JOHN: Well, you see, it’s like this 
I just been talkin’ with Miles St 
You know, he ain’t such a bad skate 

PRISCILLA: Uh-huh! 

JOHN: He’s got an awful lot of j; 
seen him cashin’ a check for a thi 
beans yesterday. 

PRISCILLA: Yeh? 


JOHN:)| 


antique I’m 
pick on Kin! 


(quickly): V8 
the rush, 
You ain’t wk 


but I gotta @ 


confidence. I figgered if I just left 
a bit everything would come out 


d, that shows how even a good 
»e fooled. 

fternoon when Bat boxed four 
showed about as limp as a section 


ni. 

I said, “I wanta talk to you seri- 
’t you wise that we’re fighting 
ou Saturday night? Don’t you 
ean up?” 

Bat said, ““I don’t care whether I 
r not.” 

ever had a boy talk that way to 
. If I’d had a bottle I’d have 
it just to put a little heart into 
I didn’t have no bottle. 

I said, trying to talk gentle. 
, Blink boy packs an awful wal- 
wu ain’t right and if he lands on 
yay kill you.” 
3at said, “I hope he does—I hope 


as I gonna do, Ed? All Monday 
ng to kid Bat along, but no-use. 
e wouldn’t come out and do any 
'. Wednesday he wouldn’t even 
mitts. And Wednesday night he 
rat the table, looked at the beans 
pushed back his plate and walked 


‘re I was, Ed, there I was. 

ot being able to think of any- 
‘ar I went out and hunted up old 
fan, that’s known ’em all ever 
‘30ston Strong Boy. 

ulled on his old corncob a while 
.e said, ‘‘ Well,’’ he said, ‘‘there’s 
. The first takes it hard; the 
jesit harder. If Bat’s one of the 
.d you better call it a day. He 
eck the champion paperweight of 
| Ward kindergarten.” 

' know how I always treat my 
/hing over’em like babies. Idon’t 
\) credit, Ed; it’s my nature. 
kind of a heart I got. Buta 


dooty is to pertect himself, and 
llus pick and choose about the 
yes it. Bat had cost me good 
|, and I was entitled to get some 
| And as long as Bat didn’t have 
‘o win I figgered I was justified 
hat I done. 
ng, I had a friend go round and 
' was any money being bet on 
uly you don’t get much on these 
‘decisions, but this time some- 
oft eight hunert at Morgenroth’s. 


‘borrowed off’n our end of the 
tec a coupla rings; and I dug 
tta my roll, and betting on Blink 
‘that eight hunert. After that I 
i: and slept—slept sound, Ed, for 
ne in three nights. 
woke up the sun was shining in 
} there was a blue sky and the 
‘singing. I felt good. I smoked 
/ and come down to the breakfast 
| ling as purty as a steam piano at 


4 first thing I see nailed me there 
+. I couldn’t have moved for a 
‘ere was Bat sitting at the table 
| oatmeal as if he had a hole in 
Wn. 

(Bat,” I said, coming out of it, 
otter this morning?” 

3at said outta the corner of his 
ho said I wasn’t feeling right?” 
t what he said, Ed, it was the 
id it; and allatime eating that 
| if it was so much boiled shingle 
> looking at Bat and thinking of 
"! eight hunert dollars made me 
cold chills side-stepping up my 


1; said, “we better let the boxing 
‘ernoon; then you’ll be resting 
iarday.”” 

3at said, with his mouth full of 
I been resting too long. 
1 me down, but that’s all right. 
now for life. Never again. I’m 
this Blink bird so bad he’ll wisht 


ere, Bat,” I said, using all the 
1 could think of, “you ain’t got 
ainst Blink. He’s working, the 
u, and what’s more he’s got a 
1a raft of little brothers to sup- 
S$ paying alimony in two different 
You oughta feel sorry for him, 


i 
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TOLD TO THE SPORTING 


(Continued from Page 13) 


Bat give a mean laugh. ‘“Aw,”’ he said, 
‘sure I feel sorry for him. I feel sorry for 
him the way Jack Dempsey felt sorry for 
Firpo after getting knocked through the 
ropes. I feel so sorry for him that I’m 
gonna put him out of his misery so I won’t 
have to go on feeling sorry for him. 
That’s me.”’ 

And in the afternoon allatime laughing 
that same mean laugh Bat makes two 
lightweights quit on him and winds up by 
knocking Dutch Olsen cold for twenny- 
three minutes. 

Everything had come out the way I’d 
planned it first, and how did I feel? Ask 
me, Ed, ask me. 

Iv 

HHERE’S moments, Ed, when a man’s 

got to face facts. I couldn’t hedge on 
my eight hunert because first they wasn’t 
any money being bet and second because I 
couldn’t have covered it if they had been. 
To keep me off the rockpile Bat hadda lose, 
and I knew if I pulled any coarse work 
they’d get me. 

Boxing in that Wisconsin state ain’t a 
business, Ed. Nosympathy there; nothing 
but rules and regulations. 

“Well,” I says to myself, I says, ‘‘there’s 
just one thing to do; bring the little girl 
back to Bat. One hug and a kiss and 
Bat’ll wilt the way he wilted before, and 
Blink won’t have to do nothing but punch 
the bag. Then if I can break up Bat and 
his little girl the second time—say a week 
before Young Kid Angelo thinks he’s 
gonna grab some cigarette money—wow, 
baby—champion—New York.” 

So Saturday afternoon I done some extra 
dressing on the little girl’s account and 
went round to the South Side and to 
Nelson’s. 

Ed, it was certainly a crime the line of 
bunk I handed that little girl, but what 
could I do? There I was, Ed, there I was. 

I begun by telling her the facts about 
what had happened to Bat and how hard 
he was hitting now. Then I got down to 
cases. 

“When the society,’’ I said, ‘‘sees it’s 
gone too far it’s allus ready to step in and 
pertect the innocent. The first time I was 
sent to pertect you; this time I’m sent to 
pertect Bat.”’ 

She grabbed her hands together. ‘Oh, 
Mr. Bryzinski,’’ she said, ““‘what do you 
mean, you have to pertect him?” 

“Because he’s in danger,’’ I said. “ Ain’t 
I been telling you how he’s knocking ’em 
all cold?” 

“Yes,” she said, ‘‘oh, yes.” 

Then I begun my little story. “You 
know,’ I said, “‘in a prominent battle like 
this they’s thousands of dollars bet on both 


sides.”’ 
She give a little start. ‘‘Oh, I know,” 


she said. 

“All right. The friends of this here 
Blink Balou are one tough gang. When 
they see Bat going downhill they sold their 
shirts to bet on Blink. Now then if Bat 
wins they’ll figger Bat was double-crossing 
7em, and they’ll take it out of his hide.” 

“You mean if Bat—if Mr. Quinn wins 
he’ll be attacked?”’ 

*“ Attacked,”’ I said with a laugh; ‘‘that 
ain’t no name for it. Murder, Miss Nelson, 
murder. And unless you can speak to 
Bat and make him listen to reason—well, 
it'll be in and out—one-two—allatime— 
bing-bing—uppercut him, boy—wham— 
wow, baby—Blink, you’re out. Then 
Blink’s friends’ll come back on Bat. You 
may not like Bat as a sweetie,’’ I said, 
“but just think of his mother.” 

And I pulled out my handkerchief, Ed. 

Well, when I left, the little girl was 
shaking me by the hand and weeping and 
thanking me for my good deed. She’d 
promised not to say a word to anybody but 
to come round to the boarding house that 
evening before me and Bat left for the 
auditorium, 


Ed, I felt better—some worried but’ 


practically better. At dinner I was purty 
near cheerful. 

When Bat finished eating I got him into 
the parlor and started one of those sobby 
violin records. 

“Come on now, Bat,” I said, “‘a little 
sweet music’ll cheer you up.” 

Bat said he didn’t like any kind of 
music, but I knew what I was doing and 
pretty soon I saw a sad expression come 
over his face. He shut his eyes and begun 
shaking his head. 
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Just then by the winda I see the street 
car stop and the little girl get off and start 
toward the house. 

“Well, Bat,’ I said, ‘you stay here and 

enjoy the music—I’m going up to my 
room for ten minutes.” 
_ So I starts the record again and slips out 
into the front hall and tiptoes into the back 
parlor which was shut off from the front 
parlor by a pair of folding doors. I’d left 
one of ’em open on purpose. 

Then edging behind the portiére and with 
Bat noticing nothing I squeezed back of 
the piana. From there I could hear every- 
thing without anybody in either parlor see- 
ing me. 

_It was dusty; it hadn’t been cleaned 
since the Big Wind. But I figgered I could 
stand the dust in a good cause, so I settled 
myself and waited. 


4 


ELL, I ain’t got much more’s settled 

when I hear Seena say, ‘‘Meestare 
Pal, lady ban hare see you.” And then 
nothing else except I could sort of feel Bat 
breathing hard. 

Next the girl’s voice said, “Oh.” 

There was nothing from Bat at first till 
he spoke up short and ugly, “Aw, what?” 

It looked bad, but there was nothing for 
me to do but keep my head down. I could 
feel the prespiration running down my 
collar, and practically every time I moved 
a lot of dust would come off the wall into 
my nose. 

Then the girl said, ““Do you know why 
I’ve come here?”’ 

“No,” Bat said; “why?” 

“Well,” the girl said, “I’ve come be- 
cause—because I couldn’t help it.’ 

Then there was a sort of a rush and I 
come near yelling “Break!’’ Oncet more 
they were together, and I felt better, Ed, 
all except a crick was getting in my back. 
Yes, I begun seeing pitchers of that eight 
hunert dollars. 

After they’d been clinching for quite 
some time the girl said: 

“Oh, you know everything is different 
now. When I first heard you were a boxer 
I couldn’t believe my ears. You were al- 
ways so nice and gentle, and I don’t like 
rough people. But now it doesn’t matter 
to me what you are. Only I want you to 
promise me one thing.” 

“Aw, sure.” Bat’s voice was so changed 
I couldn’t hardly reconnize it. ‘Sure I’ll 
promise—what is it?”’ 

“Well,” the girl said, “I wish you’d 
promise me that tonight you won’t hit 
Mr. Balou hard.” 

I could hear Bat scratching his head. 
“Aw,” he said, “‘I don’t need to promise 
that; since I got you back I got friendly 
feelings for everybody. I don’t think I 
could hit him hard if I wanted to.” 


And there everything was fixed. By just | 


his voice you could tell Bat had gone back 
to where he was a coupla weeks before. 
Ed, it made me feel good. I begun having 
some friendly feelings myself and I purty 
near forgot the crick and the prespiration 
and the dust. 

They must have clinched some more be- 
cause they wasn’t a word till Hazel bust 
out, “Oh, honey!”’ 

“Aw, what?” 

“Honey, are you perfectly happy know- 
ing you’re not going to hit Mr. Balou 
hard?” 

“‘ Aw, yes,”’ Bat said. 

“But if you don’t hit him hard you 
won’t win.” 

“Aw, I guess not.” 

“But are you satisfied to lose?”’ 

“Aw,” Bat said, “so long as I don’t lose 

ou.”’ 

“Well, then,” she said with a kind of a 
sigh, ‘well, then, it don’t matter?” 

“What don’t matter?”’ 

“What I did?” 

“What did you do?”’ 

“‘T’m afraid to tell you.” 

““Aw, go on and tell.” 

Another clinch, Ed, and no referee. I 
just had to wait till they got through. 
I was getting a little nervous, too, with the 
dust and all, and not knowing what the 
little girl was going to say. 

“Well,” she said, ‘““I was so mean to you 
that night when I wouldn’t let you in that 
I couldn’t get over it. And the next morn- 
ing when I saw your pitcher in the paper 
where you were going to fight Mr. Balou 
I felt worse than ever. I wanted to do 


| 
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decorated Clamp-o-Set—it’s 
such a beauty. And only $3! 
@For reading in bed, for 

primping at the mirror—for : ; 
the sewing machine, the Ral Rn 


card table, the piano, the [u} q Be dhs 
bookcase, the ironing // MICS) y 
board, the kitchen sink— / Dh = )| # 
for any nook and corner pei i A, 
that needs light. a, ag = a 

Such unlimited usefule “‘; prget; 
ness! You can stand it 


here, hang it there, clamp 
it anywhere—then 
adjust it as you like. 
Haven't you 
always wanted 
just such a light 
of your own 
to use as you 
like? 


When you get 
yourself a Clamp- 
o-Set, you will learn 
what a companion a 
real light can be. 

The Clamp-o-Set 
comes complete with ex- 
tra long cord (9 ft.) and the 

combination plug (bulb not 
included). All Clamp-o-Sets 
have the Buss base-plate clamp, 
padded so it can’t scratch. It 
holds to anything round or 
square up to 214 inches. 
Brass Finish 


2 Bronze Finish 

In Canada, $3.00 

$ Clamp-o-Set 
3 Decorated Ivory 
Decorated Bronze 


made in 
In Canada, $4.50 


Clamp-o-Set 
made in 


It doesn’t seem possible, does it, 
that lights like these can be sold 
for so little—but quantity production does it. Until 
you get yourself a Clamp-o-Set, you will never know 
what pleasure “the handiest light in the world” can 
be. You can buy it nearly anywhere at any store. If 
you don't know where to go to get one conveniently, 
order from us, enclosing money or money order to 
cover and specify finish desired. 


Bussmann Mfg. Co. y 3825 N. 23rd Street St. Louis 
Makers of Buss Fuses 


BULB NOT 
INCLUDED 
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Look staked! 
Applied on ‘ 
ational & Steel Fabric i 
j (It Reinforces Stucco} nd bee: 
Automatically insures proper Grou 
“Sll| = Reinforced Stucco is Fireproof ™ |i: 


Pe aia ope ee 
| Stronger~:"34 
&£, Cheaper~ * 

_ Firesafe~ 


Reinforced Stucco is as strong 
as Gibraltar and as durable as 
the Pyramids— because this 
man-made stone is stronger and 
more durable, thickness for 
thickness, than nature’s stone. 


Reinforced Stucco can be 
quickly and economically fash- 
ioned into designs and shapes 
which, in sheer beauty and 
architectural effect, rival sculp- 
tured stone or marble. 


But the outstanding advan- 
tage of Reinforced Stucco is 
ECONOMY. 


Reinforced Stucco. costs very 
little, if any, more than even 
standard wooden frame con- 
struction; Reinforced Stucco re- 
quires no maintenance, whereas 
the cost of painting a frame 
building amounts to as much, 
if not more, in 40 -years, than 
the entire original cost, of the 
building. . 


Even as primitive man practiced the 
principle of reinforcement by embedding 
reinforcing twigs in the clay of which 
he built his home— 


So we, today, embed infinitely stronger 
reinforcing wires (or fabric) in Stucco, 
in order to make it stronger and per- 
manently weather-tight—in order to 
“bind” the Stucco together, and to the 
building, and thereby prevent cracking 
and falling. 


. . 

National Steel Fabric Company 
(SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH STEEL CO.) 
725 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Atlanta Chicago Cleveland Dallas Denver Detroit 
Houston Los Angeles Pittsburgh New York City 
Philadelphia Rochester St. Louis 

San Antonio San Francisco 2 


Before you build or 
remodel, write for a 

copy of this free book— 

use the coupon, if you wish. 


National Steel Fabric Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me, free of charge, the book 


“Building a Permanent Home” 
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something to show that I liked you any- 
how, no matter what you were. So 
did it.” 

““Aw,” Bat said, ‘‘what did you do?” 

“Well,” the girl said after another 
clinch, ‘“‘I went down to the bank and drew 
out all my savings and had my brother-in- 
law take it down and bet it on you. It was 
eight hunert dollars, and somebody bet 
eight hunert dollars against it.’ 

And there I was, Ed, there I was. The 
little girl was betting on Bat to win and 
she’d told him so. A double stream of 
prespiration begun running over me and 
when I wiggled I shook down so much dust 
I had to strangle myself to keep from 
making a noise. 

Bat was walking up and down from the 
piana to the other end of the room. 

“You bet eight hunert dollars on me?’’ 

“e Yer’ 

“Then why do you want me to lose?”’ 

“Because I—because I don’t want you 
to be brutal—that’s why.” 

“But eight hunert dollars My 

“That doesn’t matter so long as you 
don’t hit Mr. Balou.” 

Bat stopped by the piana. 
something back of this,” he said. 

For a minute, Ed, I thought he meant 
me; but, no, he was on’y talking figurative. 

“Yes,” Bat said, “‘there’s something 
back of this, and I want to know what it is.” 

Ed, I just prayed that that little girl 
would have enough strength of mind not 
to tell, but you know what women are— 
especially the good ones. 

“Well,” she said, “I ought not to tell 
you, but it was after seeing Mr. Bry- 
zinski ‘ 

“Who's Mr. Bryzinski?”’ 

And then it come out, Ed, then it come 
out. I could hear Bat stamping and tramp- 
ing all over the room, with the little girl 
saying “Please be quiet. It’s nothing 
really. Don’t get excited.” 

“Don’t get excited!’’ Bat yelled. ‘Why, 
that Bryzinski is a fake and a bum, and all 
he told you was a string of lies.” 

The girl’s voice sounded purty worried. 
“You don’t know whether it’s true or not. 
You mustn’t take any chances.” 

“T’m taking no chances. What did he 
look like?’’ Bat whooped. 

“But if something should happen?” 

Bat just kept raging around and holler- 
ing “‘What did he look like? What did he 
look like?” 


““There’s 


THE CONOVER CROWD 


the stock’s much too high, even now, and 
it won’t be worth anything when business 
slumps. Some day, Conover, I’m going to 
make money on theshort side of that stock.” 
“Let the Conover family know when 
you're ready,” begged Henry. ‘‘We’ll con- 
sider it a duty to help you smash it.” 


In time Johnny Henderson came to the 
end of his long campaign in Conover Chem- 
ical. He had done with it far more than he 
set out to do. He had established the 
stock in popularity with the gamblers of 
Wall Street, had made for it a broad and 
active market at a high price level. He 
had wrung from it huge profits for himself 
and for those for whom he had worked. It 
seemed to him now that no more was to be 
done—wisely; and his decision rested with 
that. 

So there was final liquidation and ad- 
justment; and thereafter, with his ears shut 
to protest and pleading, he would travel no 
farther with what Wall Street had come to 
call the Conover crowd. 

It was almost quitting time, Henderson 
suspected, for all men who had been 
pyramiding their dollars through those 
days of war and enthusiastic peace. He 
said as much to Randolph and Scudder and 
the others when they pressed him to go on 
with them. 

But they, being what they were, laughed 
loudly at his comical caution, so harshly out 
of tune with the melodious optimism that 
was ringing more joyously than ever among 
all the fat-pursed, cock-sure profiteers of the 
season. 

Then, as was his practice when he had 
cleared his decks, Johnny Henderson dis- 
appeared from Wall Street. When he re- 
turned a month and more later it was with 
the sure conviction that the great boom in 
stocks was near its end, and with intent to 
make ready for that. Earliest of his prepa- 
rations was what had been long in his 
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By this time the girl had begun to 
sniffe. ‘‘He was old,” she said, ‘‘and fat 
and disgusting. He looked like a frog that 
had swallowed something.” 

And there I was, Ed, there I was, not 
able to put in a word for myself. 

“Aw, what did he look like?’”’ Bat said. 
“What about his face?” 

“Well,”’ she said, ‘‘when I looked at his 
face all I could think of was a lot of mashed 
potatoes covered with tomatta sauce.” 

And me there helpless, Ed, helpless. 

“Ts that all you remember?” 

“Well, no; he had on a terrible vest—all 
yellow with little red stripes.” 

“What!”’ Bat yelled. “What kind of a 
vest?”’ 

The next thing that happened, Ed, I 
dunno exactly, but I think Bat musta 
kicked the piana, because there was a 
bump and all of a sudden the dust begun 
coming down like rain in Los Angeles. 
Before I could help myself I was choking. 
And then out come a sneeze like a million 
dollars’ worth of hay fever. 

Bat give a yank to one end of the piana 
and there I stood with both of ’em looking 
at me and the girl saying, “It’s Mr. Bry- 
zinski—it’s Mr. Bryzinski!”’ 

Bat stepped back. I could see he was 
getting ready to swing and that it was up 
to me to think and to think quick. But all 
I done in my life, Ed, I owe to my mother 
and to being able to think fast and 
accurate in any position up, down or side- 
wise. 

“Bat,” I said very frank, “‘I ain’t deny- 
ing I told this little girl I was an investi- 
gating agent, and I was, Bat, I was. I was 
investigating her on your account. But I 
wanta say that aside from that there’s on’y 
one other true statement she’s made 
tonight, and that’s where she says she 
wants you to lose. Sure she does—because 
she’s bet all she’s got, not on you, like she 
said, but on Blink Balou. And I got the 
goods on her and I can prove it.” 

Ed, I could see in a minute I’d won. 
Bat’s fist dropped and he stood there dumb 
and helpless, looking first at me and then 
at the girl. He couldn’t have licked the 
molasses off a spoon. As for the girl, she 
was all white and kept saying, ‘‘Oh, what 
an awful story!’ 

But I raised my voice authoritative and 
drowned her out. “I’m ready and willing,” 
I said, ‘‘to prove every word that comes out 
of my mouth. What’s more, I got the 


(Continued from Page 15) 


mind—the selling of Ritchie Aniline stock. 
Since he owned none, his sales were of 
shares borrowed for the purpose—short 
sales. He was quite sure that later he 
would have opportunity to buy back such 
shares at much lower prices. Their worth 
was far less than their present quotation; 
of that he had satisfied himself. 

Ritchie stock was selling in the market 
then at 50 or thereabouts, and showing 
sober new strength in reflection of vague 
reports of some material improvement in 
the company’s money-making. Henderson 
heard those reports in their vagueness, and 
doubted them cynically. His first sales 
were tentative and of moderate size. After 
the first of them the stock crawled higher 
and he sold more. Higher still, he sold 
still more. Within a month it reached 60, 
and by then his accounts showed him to be 
short of a precise six thousand shares of 
Ritchie Aniline which he had sold at prices 
averaging 55. On paper that was a loss of 
thirty thousand dollars. 

The deficit did not worry him. It was 
not seriously great and he was confident of 
the ultimate result; yet it made him 
cautious and more attentive to the stories 
of the Ritchie company’s greater pros- 
perity. He met difficulty, however, in 
gathering dependable information as to 
that, and he debated braving old David 
Conover with a plea for facts such as that 


‘veteran might command. But old David 


surprisingly saved him the offense by ap- 
pearing one day and opening the subject 
himself. 

“Johnny,” said the Conover elder 
briskly, coming to the matter directly, 
“how much have you had to do with 
making this Ritchie stock go up so much 
lately?” 

“None at all,” Henderson answered, 
hiding his astonishment. “That’s a queer 
oe coming from you. Why do you 
ask?” 


Novembe, 


papers in the case with my law 
Bat, this’ll teach you a lesson abou 
acquaintances. Put on your ha 
going to the auditorium.” 

I had Bat, Ed, I had him right 
feel them. sixteen hunert smacke 
right-hand pants pocket. 

“Yes,” I said, ‘and I’ve dones 
investigating, and the reason she 
down and bet on Blink is becaug 
her fella. You poor boob, him. 
they’ve double-crossed you for t] 
time. She’s Blink’s girl.” 

Ed, I had went a step too far.| 
to’ve sewed up my mouth ten, 
earlier, but with a nice quiet litt] 
that—Ed, you wanta look out! 
quiet kind, especially them that ; 
don’t like brutality. Because wh), 
suppose that little girl done? Ed) 
could raise a hand to stop her she’; 
the talking machine off’n the ¢ 
slung it right at my head—wham 

And there I am on my back } 
the Roman candles in the ceiling, | 
far away, a long ways off I hele! 
girl saying, as if her heart was bu 

“Tt’s a lie, Bat. It’s you I want) 
it’s you! Hit Mr. Balou just ay 
you can and fight and win—{ 
win!” \ 

Well, Ed, it was the druggist 5 
corner that put me on my feet, | 
then I didn’t get to the auditoriu| 
end of the second round when sx\ 


| 


lifting Blink out of the ring. F 
hear Bat done just the same as 
him—in and out—one-two—a 
bing-bing—uppercut him, boy- 
wow, baby! 
And I ain’t never see Bat since} 
married and went right into the } 
business, but before that he nt | 
on me to collect. How’s that, I 
bantam treacherous or ain’t he? 4 
don’t matter. I picked up this b 
stand up, Bat; take off your hat-'t 
his right name he’s Willy Schliesf 
but I call him under the ring 
Battling Mutt. Look at that \ 
look at the mush on him; look att! 
Is they any girl going to watell 
breakfast if she can help it? Ip 
fidence in Bat that he’s gonna sti 
Ed, that’s why I come so you col 
story in your paper saying we’re ri 
and now to meet any boy in the yf 
hunert an’ fifteen pounds ringside | 


David seemed disappointed, 
wanted to know, Johnny. Justiti 


people put out an issue of new stik 
months ago?”’ 

““Needed money,” declared Day : 
to have some to keep up with le 


holders didn’t subscribe, and prolbl 
whole of that new issue went to t): 
cate that underwrote it—and celill 
a much lower figure. It’s my g5 
the syndicate is working the '¢ 
now, getting ready to sell it out} 
profit,” i 

“What syndicate? Who are in) 
manded the old man with keen iri@ 

“T don’t know. I’ve never beeé 
find out. It was all done througlt * 
Exchange house—Pickens, Grahat? 
and the real principals have bee 
their masks on. But whoever theyitt 
sure they’re making this move in 25 
And that’s where these tales of lt 
bigger business are coming from. L 

“Some truth in those stories, 2 
David said. ‘‘The Ritchie com)" 
been doing better these last few! 
Don’t understand it quite. They?! 
three-four good men away from is 
of the best we had. Worse ttt 
they’ve beaten us out of some bo 
that we should have booked.” | 

“They’ve been spending som,’ 
money they got from the stoc|® 
guessed Henderson. ‘‘It won’tlast® 
can’t stand up when business fa a 
it’s beginning to drop already.” | 

(Continued on Page 84 
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el1oes illustrated are made by 
mes A. Banister Company, 
k, N. J., and may be ob- 
ni from the following retailers: 


RK Parker & Diemer, Inc. 
A, SLPHIA Strawbridge & Clothier 
4 Coes & Young Co. 


(IELD, MASS. The Clement Co. 
AND The Wm. Taylor Son & Co 
q Carrington, Inc. 
15 Cook & Love 
Ml. NES The Utica 
F] NCISCO The Emporium 
A SELES Van Degrift’s 
A TONIO Fomby Clothing Co. 
>1.N Shotwell’s 
7 HAM Odum, Bowers & White 
{ Burdine Bootery Co. 
NA Pollock & Berg 
§ DRO, N. C. H. Weil & Bros. 
\ OR6, N.C., Vanstory Clothing Co. 
ii, PA. Farr Bros. Co. 
NWN, PA. Farr Bros. Co. 
L'{EM, PA. Farr Bros. Co. 
i PA. Farr Bros. Co. 
« CUBA La Granada 
Mercadal y Ca., S. en C.) 
J4.A GRANDE, CUBA 
Fernandez y Bango 


OVE AVILA, CUBA 
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anister presents correct styles. 


in Vici kid for men 


DECIDED preference for 

Vici kid leather marks the 
current showings of new shoes 
for men. 


For the models shown here, the 
James A. Banister Company 
selects Vici kid because it is the 
leather that accurately inter- 
prets the line and spirit of the 
most approved styles in men’s 
footwear. 


The rich yet conservative 
appearance of Vici kid footwear 
appeals to the good taste of the 
wearer. Its ease and flexibility 
and the way it holds its color 
and appearance complete his 
satisfaction. 


Vici kid, used by makers of fine 
footwear for men and women, 
is manufactured exclusively by 


Robert H. Foerderer, Inc. 


ROBERT FH. FOERDERBE SNe. 


PHILADELPETA 
Selling Agents: LUCIUS BEEBE & SONS, Boston 


Selling agencies in all parts of the world 


VICI ki 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


HAS 


Banister’s Walcott 
= model in black or 

tan Vici. Also in 
low shoes. 


Banister’s Duplex 
model in black or 
tan Vici. Also in 
high shoes. 


o> § 
MADE ONLY BY 


ROBTHFOERDERERINC. | 
PHILADELPHIA 


The Vici trade mark is stamped 
inside the Banister shoes shown 
on this page, It identifies the 
upper leather as the one and 
only Vici kid. 
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How 

4 long 

1s your 
lifeline? 


CAS 


HARDENED 


TIP. 


Look at your hand. How 
long is your life line? 
That’s how long your 
cuff buttons are guaran- 
teed to last—if they’re 
stampt Kum-a-part. In 
fact the new, patented 
case-hardened tip will 
outlive you. 


Already over 10 million 
men are Kum-a-part 
boosters. The smart- 
ness—the convenience, 
simplicity and positive 
grip of the click-open, 
snap-shut action have 


| won them over. 


Now with the new im- 


m provements and a life- 
itime guarantee, 


why 


f should anyone accept 


weak imitations or fuss 
with clumsy, 
buttons! 


Just be sure the buttons 
you buy are stampt 
Kum-a-part. This regis- 
tered name is your guar- 
antee—of genuineness— 
of lifetime service. Look 
for it on the back. 


At Jewelers’ and Men’s Shops 
Up to $25 the pair 


Write for Correct Dress Chart ‘‘7”’ 


The Baer & Wilde Company 
Attleboro, Mass. U.S.A. 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT, OFF. 


-the snap with the lifetime guarantee 


old style § 
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(Continued from Page 82) 

“Maybe so,’ admitted old David ab- 
sently. ‘‘But something’s going on. I’m 
going to find out what it is.” 

Johnny Henderson saw opportunity in 
that. ‘‘I’ll let you into a secret, Mr. Con- 
over,” he said. “I’m short of Ritchie, and 
quite a bit of it. There’s a loss in it now 
and I’m looking out for news, just as you 
are. Suppose we make a deal. I’ll pass on 
to you whatever I get if you’ll do the same 


with me.” 
“Won’t do it!” barked old David 
promptly. ‘Not going to tell you things 


for you to use in the stock market. You’re 
only looking to make money for yourself 
gambling in Ritchie stock. I’ve got other 
reasons for being interested.” 

Henderson thought of the Conover feud 
and smiled. It was childish, of course, and 
incredibly so. But David Conover was an 


| old man. He would nurse such things, and 


be queer about them, and crabbed. It 
would be useless to chaff him. 

“All right, Mr. Conover,’ Henderson 
agreed, ‘‘We won’t argue it. But now you 
know how I stand and I hope you won’t 
forget to drop me a hint if you see any 
reason why I should change my mind 
about Ritchie.” 

David was scornful. ‘I’ll promise you 
that,’ he said. ‘‘If I see any reason I’ll tell 
you, but there won’t be any.” 

Nothing then was to be expected of 
David Conover; and Henry, who was be- 
yond reach, anyhow, wouldn’t know any- 
thing worth hearing. The slow rise in 
Ritchie Aniline’s price continued, and Hen- 
derson sat watching it, puzzled and un- 
certain. He could discover no logical 
reason for the strength other than the 
syndicate’s natural desire to market the 
block of the stock which he knew it still 
held, and he decided against yet pocketing 
his loss and abandoning his venture in 
Ritchie shares. But he decided also against 
selling more of them now while they were 
being so steadily advanced. He would wait 
and watch, and act when the opportunity 
came. 

Then, as he was waiting and watching, 
and when the stock was close to 70, word 
came to him declaring that the Ritchie Ani- 
line Company was shortly to be bought, 
swallowed, absorbed, lock, stock and barrel, 
by the Conover Chemical Corporation! 

That called for action. Immediately he 
was talking by telephone to David Conover. 

“T’ve heard a rumor and I need the 
fact,” he said. “Is Conover Chemical 
going to take over Ritchie Aniline?” 

“No,” answered old David instantly. 

Henderson’s voice told of his relief. 
“That helps,’ he declared. ‘I’ve just 
been told—and very positively, too—that 
Ritchie is to be taken in immediately at a 
price much higher than the market. You 
can see what that would mean for me. I’d 
have my neck in a noose if I stayed short. 
Thanks for what you’ve told me. Have 
you heard the story?” 

“Don’t make any difference about my 
hearing it,’’ said David testily. “’Tain’t 
true. I suppose some people would like it 
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to be true, but it won’t be. There’s been no 
such proposition put before the Conover 
board, and it couldn’t be put through if it 
was proposed. You can be sure of that.” 

So Johnny Henderson, reassured and 
stubborn now, yet uneasy withal, went on 
waiting and watching while Ritchie stock 
daily climbed a little higher as more and 
more of Wall Street heard the report that 
there was to be consolidation with Conover 
Chemical. At length the story found place 
in newspaper columns, all padded out with 
shrewdly invented details; and with that 
the stock’s forward movement gained’ un- 
pleasantly in pace. When the tickers 
recorded 80 for Ritchie, Johnny Henderson 
stirred himself and sent for Andy Mitchell, 
of the Leader. The reporter came in, 
smiling his little twisted smile, and poised 
his gray bulk upon the merest edge of Hen- 
derson’s smallest chair. 

“Good morning,” he lisped genially. 
“What have I done now?” 

‘‘Nothing worse than usual,’’ answered 
Henderson cheerfully, “but I read in your 
valuable paper a day or two ago that 
Conover Chemical is all set to take over 
Ritchie Aniline. I suspect that you had 
something to do with writing that interest- 
ing romance. Where did you get the plot?” 

“‘Tt’s true enough,” said Andy Mitchell. 
“Don’t you believe it?” 

“‘T don’t,”” Henderson replied. ‘“‘Some- 
body’s been taking advantage of your 
trusting nature.” 

‘But I got it very straight,’”’ objected the 
reporter. ‘‘Scudder wouldn’t deny it when 
I cornered him, and neither would the 
Titanic Trust people. I hear the Conover 
directors are to vote on it next Monday. 
They’ll give two shares of Conover for 
three shares of Ritchie. With Conover 
selling around 145 that makes Ritchie 
worth 96 or 97. What makes you think 
the story is a fake?’”’ 

“Because old David Conover told me so 
himself. That’s reasonably good authority, 
isn’t it? He didn’t tell me that to tell you 
or anyone else, but I believe he’ll say it for 
publication if you can get hold of him.” 

Andy Mitchell chuckled impudently. 

“T’ll do that small thing—for you,” he 
said. 

Johnny Henderson smiled in his turn. 

“Don’t think of me. I’m telling you 
this in the interest of truth.” 

‘Which same truth hasn’t been pre- 
vailing lately,’ added Andy, nodding to- 
ward the chattering ticker. ‘Ritchie made 
a new top above 80 this morning.” 

““You’ve been down here in Wall Street 
too long,” Henderson remarked affably. 
“But if you’ll run along and find him, I 
believe David Conover will talk.” 

Old David did talk, and without regard 
for fine phrasing. Next morning the Leader 
gave prominence to his flat and heated 
denial of the report that there was to be a 
Conover-Ritchie combination; and Johnny 
Henderson, coiled and ready, moved swiftly 
to make that denial effective on the Stock 
Exchange. 

Of itself, the positive statement by the 
Conover corporation’s chairman induced 
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come in immediately. So if you’re short of 
Ritchie you’d better get it back before 
Monday. There won’t be much of it around 
after that.’ 

“In which case,’’ Henderson said, ready 
to leave, ‘‘your dummies will ask you what 
to do about calling in the stock my brokers 
are borrowing for me, and you’d better tell 
them to come to me for a decent settle- 
ment, and a quiet one. If they don’t, that 
settlement will make more noise than you 
a Morris Randolph or anyone else will 
ike.” 

There the matter rested. David Con- 
over’s denial was eclipsed next morning by 
an official admission that Conover Chemi- 
cal directors would consider the purchase 
of Ritchie Aniline at their forthcoming 
meeting; and when buzzing reporters 
swarmed about David’s door to have him 
answer that, they found him suddenly gone 
away without anyone’s leave. On a 
few scattered transactions Ritchie’s price 
jumped promptly to 96, and there it re- 
mained unmoving. That would be the 
stock’s value in the Conover shares which 
all Wall Street now knew would be given in 
exchange for it. 

Henderson, worried but giving no sign of 
it, could do no more than wait for develop- 
ments. He made no further effort to buy 
Ritchie in the market, for it was clear none 
was there to be bought. No demands were 
made upon his brokers for the return of the 
stock they had borrowed and sold for him, 
but he knew those demands were only 
delayed. They would come quickly after 
Conover directors voted formally to make 
the Ritchie purchase, and then they would 
be peremptory. Against that squeeze he 
would have to make his fight. 

That threat to ask help from the law had 
been no more than a threat. To such a 
resource he would not turn until at last, if 
driven. His way was to play the game by 
the rules, to pay when he lost, neither 
dodging nor whimpering. Already, with 
Ritchie where it was, his loss would be well 
beyond half a million; but he would pay 
still more if they forced him, rather than 
take refuge behind the lawyers. Yet, if 
they tried to wring him too harshly 
He fretted while he waited for the Conover 
meeting and for terms. : 

When he thought of that meeting Hen- 
derson thought of David Conover, and he 
wondered how far that persistent old man 
would carry his losing fight for his bitter 
prejudice against the Ritchie name. It 
would be a stormy meeting, he supposed. 
Old David would be likely to make it so. 
But the others would calmly. outvote the 
Conovers and that would be the end of it. 
Seudder and Morris Randolph and the 
Conover crowd were well able to do that. 
Perhaps old David would save his face by 
staying away. There might be so much 
method in this latest disappearance of the 
bellwether of the Conover flock, who once 
had been so sure there could be no purchase 
of Ritchie and who must know now that 
the purchase was certain. Very likely old 
David had decided not to face humiliation 
after all. 

But Johnny Henderson was wrong. The 
Monday meeting of Conover Chemical di- 
rectors was scheduled for two o’clock. Half 
an hour before that time a sprightly youth 
came whistling to the company’s somberly 
ornate directors’ room bent upon furnishing 
the long table properly with such pads and 
pencils and tobacco and matches as are 
essential to sober business conferences; and 
also to set neatly before each director’s 
chair typewritten sheets bearing upon the 
affairs of the day. He stopped short at the 
open door when he saw old David Conover, 
all alone, sitting in his official place at the 
table’s head, serenely reading a newspaper. 
Old David shed his content when he dis- 
covered the intruder. 

“Where’s this meeting that was called 
for two o’clock?’”’ he demanded peevishly. 
“Where is everybody?” 

‘°Tain’t time yet,” the boy answered, 
recovering from his surprise. Old David 
drew his watch and looked up from it 
sheepishly. 

“You’re right, son,’’ he said, childishly 
ashamed. ‘Only half past one. How did 
I come to make that mistake?”’ 

“Yuh musta mistook the time,” the lad 
cleverly pointed out, and went on with his 
w 


ork. 

“T’ll wait,’ announced David. ‘‘They’ll 
be here soon. Leave that door open when 
you go out. Need the draft to clear the 
air in this room. And see here ”” He 
produced money. ‘Put that in your 
pocket and don’t say anything about my 
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being here so early. Don’t want anybody 
to think I’m getting so old I can’t tell time. 
And remember what I said about leaving 
that door just as it is.” 

Later the youth was jubilant with others 
of his stripe when they sat together upon a 
bench. “An’ it wuz a fi’-smacker bill he 
gimme, th’ poor ol’ simp,” he said. 

Chairman David Conover was unusually 
tolerant of tardiness that afternoon, and it 
was well past two o’clock when he rapped 
sharply for order and said irritably: ‘‘Some- 
body shut that door. Too much draft. 
Slam it hard or it won’t stay shut—some- 
thing’s wrong with the latch.”” The door 
was slammed and stayed shut, and the 
meeting proceeded. 

Along both sides of the great table every 
chair was filled. Old David, at the head, 
had Hartley Scudder beside him. Farther 
on sat Morris Randolph, and others of the 
Conover crowd, which contained no Con- 
overs, were scattered here and there. 
Thomas Conover and Henry and even 
young David were in their places. And 
every man of them all felt something of the 
tension that came with the crash of the 
heavy door when it was thrown shut. 

There were brief routine preliminaries, 
and Hartley Scudder came immediately to 
the lesson for the day, speaking as if the 
matter was no more than a casual one. 

“This special meeting was called,’’ he 
said, “for the purpose of adopting the 
resolution, copies of which are before you. 
It provides for the purchase by this cor- 
poration of the capital stock of the Ritchie 
Aniline Company through the payment of 
two shares of our stock for every three of 
Ritchie’s. The matter has been discussed in 
detail with every director so that you all 
are familiar with it and with the advantages 
that will come from this addition to our 
property. I may say that we now have 
full assurance that, with the exceptions of 
a few scattered shares, all of the Ritchie 
stock outstanding is ready to be turned in. 
I move the resolution be considered as 
read, and that it be adopted.” 

Calls of “Second” were prompt, and all 
eyes turned to where David Conover was 
sitting—erect, grim, obviously hostile. He 
looked slowly around the table, studying 
them one by one, before he spoke. 

“Before we go any farther with this,” 
David said, ‘‘I want you to know that the 
Conover family is absolutely opposed to 
the deal. I won’t mince words. We con- 
sider it a swindle. Ritchie plants and 
Ritchie business are not worth a cent to 
this company; but even if they were, the 
price you intend to pay is so much above 
their value that to pay it will be swindling 
Conover stockholders.” 

“That’s all been gone into very thor- 
oughly,’’ Scudder declared. ‘‘Experts and 
accountants have reported on the value of 
the property. Every director has had op- 
portunity to study their reports, and copies 
are before you now. They show that Mr. 
Conover is mistaken. As a matter of fact 
Mr. Conover and the members of his family 
have a strong prejudice against the Ritchie 
company that is not based on doubt as to 
its value. It is a hatred that is a tradition 
with all the Conovers and I do not think 
it should be allowed to influence the opinion 
of anyone else here when the figures speak 
for themselves.”’ 

“We'll admit that and save argument,” 
replied David, ignoring Scudder at his side, 
but watching the rest. ‘We Conovers have 
a lot of ideas about business that wouldn’t 
be appreciated here. I know very well that 
a majority of this board intends to vote for 
this Ritchie purchase, and no common- 
sense objections will change that intention. 
But before there is any voting I have some 
things to say and some questions to ask.” 

The silence that followed was broken by 
Morris Randolph. He said, very respect- 
fully, ‘“‘I think your questions will be 
answered to your satisfaction, Mr. Con- 
over.” 

“‘T hope so,” returned David grimly, and 
after a pause went on. 

“For a long time the Ritchie family 
owned about half the Ritchie company’s 
stock. A year or more ago, when the 
company was hard up, they all got to- 
gether and gave an option on one-third of 
their holdings at thirty dollars a share to a 
syndicate. The syndicate undertook to sell 
the entire property for a price that would 
make the rest of the family’s stock worth 
more than any of them thought it ever 
could be worth. I suppose you gentlemen 
know all about that.” 

“There was such a transaction,’ Scudder 
said impatiently. “‘Someone was keen 
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enough to see the opportunity, and formed 
a syndicate to take advantage of it. Is 
there anything wrong with that?” 

“T think there is,’’ declared the old man 
instantly. ‘‘You see, one set of Ritchie 
heirs are minors, and I happen to know the 
trustee who handles their estate. I’ve been 
to see him. He wouldn’t agree to that 
option until he found out what he wanted 
to know about the syndicate and its scheme. 
He learned that it was the plan at that time 
to sell the Ritchie company to the Conover 
corporation, and he also learned that men 
connected with the Conover management 
were interested in the syndicate. 

“He was willing enough to give me the 


| names, but I didn’t ask for them, and I 


won’t ask for them now—not until we take 


| this vote.” 


Hartley Scudder spoke angrily. ‘‘Sucha 
threat as that calls for ——’’ he began, but 
old David interrupted. 

“T’m only beginning,” he said sharply. 
“Soon after that Ritchie option was given, 
the company put out a lot of new stock. It 
was offered to stockholders at a price so 
high that only a fool stockholder would 
have subscribed, so it went ‘to a syndicate, 
headed by a Wall Street firm called Pickens, 
Graham & Co., that had underwritten it; 
and the price was forty dollars a share. I’m 
not sure yet, but I think I can prove that 
this underwriting syndicate was the same 


| combination that had the option on the 


| Ritchie family stock at thirty dollars. 


So 


| there was a nice fat block of Ritchie at 
| thirty and forty dollars, and a nice sure- 


_nonsense,”’ he asserted loudly. 


thing plan to dump it out on the Conover 
corporation for nearly one hundred dollars 

a share in Conover stock.” 
Scudder leaped to his feet. “This is 
“Tt’s in- 


sulting, and I won’t stand it. These are 
mere cheap suspicions that can’t be sup- 
ported. I ask for a vote. I refuse to stay 
here and listen to these Conover insinua- 
tions any longer.” 

“Better sit down,” said David. “‘You’ll 
listen to them here or you'll listen to them 
in court.” 

“Court!’’ exclaimed Morris Randolph. 

“Court!’’ repeated old David. ‘“‘My 
family owns about one-fourth interest in 
this company, Mr. Randolph. That will 
give it some standing in a court of equity, I 
think. And we’re prepared to go to the 
length of asking for a receiver if necessary. 
Shall I go on?” 

“What more do you want to say?”’ Scud- 
der demanded angrily. 

“T want to ask some questions,’ David 
answered. “Just after that Ritchie stock 
issue was made, four of the Conover’s best 
men—technical men and operating men— 
left us and went over to the Ritchie com- 
pany. They were told to do that by officers 
of this company—told that, although they 
must keep it secret, the Conover corpora- 
tion wanted the Ritchie business built up. 
Why oe ” 

Gmnidast sat glowering and made no 
answer. David Conover went on with what 


| he had to say. 


“About the same time, Ritchie put in 


| new equipment and started to use some 


of Conover’s most valuable processes, every 


| one of them owned by us exclusively. 
| Ritchie’s been using them ever since, mak- 


ing money out of them, and never paying 


/ us a cent. Why? I’ll tell you why. Be- 


cause officers of this company deliberately 


| allowed it, wanting Ritchie to show big 


profits that would make its stock seem 


| valuable and justify Conover paying this 


high price for it. Besides that, three of the 
biggest contracts of the past year have 
gone to Ritchie instead of coming to us. 
Our bids were deliberately put so high that 


| Ritchie could underbid us and still get 


good prices.” 

“This is nonsense! It’s slander!’’ Seud- 
der cried excitedly. “These charges are 
false. The question before this meeting is 
whether we shall take in the Ritchie 
property or not. I want that question de- 
cided.” 

“So do I,” declared David Conover. 
“And if the vote is to take Ritchie in, 
every statement I’ve made will go into 
court to back a plea for a receiver based on 
charges of mismanagement—crooked man- 
agement. That’s the choice you have to 
make.” 

Morris Randolph raised his voice above 
the others. ‘I think we should have more 
time to decide this,’ he announced. “I 
move the question of the purchase of the 
Ritchie company be referred back to the 
executive committee for further consider- 
ation.” 
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_“That won’t do either!’’ barked old 
David instantly. “I want this settled 
now—yes or no. And if it isn’t a flat no 
this whole situation goes into the hands of 
Conover attorneys tomorrow. It will go 
to the newspapers even sooner than that. 
Now, all in favor of the resolution already 
moved and seconded will say ‘Aye.’”’ 

There were no ayes. Even the president 
of the Conover Chemical Corporation sat 
silent. 

“All opposed will say ‘No.’” 

“No,” boomed Henry Conover, and 
young David echoed “No.” 

““The motion is lost,’ declared grim old 
David. “Is there any other business before 
this meeting?” 

Hartley Scudder jumped from his chair 
and made swiftly for the door. He wrenched 
the knob vigorously and it came away in 
his hand. For an instant he stood look- 
ing in stupid surprise from what he so un- 
expectedly held, to the little square hole 
from which he had pulled it, and old David 
sat watching him with eyes that showed 
malicious amusement. But Seudder did 
not see that. He thrust the metal shaft 
back into its place and twisted it angrily 
and rattled it, and when it would not trip 
the latch he plucked it out again and, with 
an oath, pounded the knob viciously upon 
the heavy panel. 

“Open this! Open this door!”’ he cried, 
and hammered furiously. Others came for- 
ward and tried their skill, but with no 
success, and their ready jesting seemed to 
heighten Scudder’s anger. He turned and 
strode rapidly down the room’s length to 
where a telephone stood. 

As he seized it Trinity’s brazen voice 
clamored the hour and old David Conover, 
grinning evilly, said, ‘Three o’clock, Hart- 


ley. Market’s closed. No good to hurry 
now.” 

Scudder rounded upon him, snarling, 
profane. 


A little later the Conovers gathered in 
Thomas’ room and went over it all. Old 
David was elated and quarrelsome. 

‘“None of you did a thing,”’ he told them 
scornfully. “I had to do it all. I’ve been 
running all over the country and drinking 
bootleg liquor with all kinds of people to 
get enough facts to choke them with today. 
You’ve all gone stale since you’ve had so 
much money. Do you want Scudder and 
his gang to get it all away from you?” 

Henry steered the talk away from that. 
“What happened to that door?” he asked. 
“T heard you say something was the matter 
with.the lock.” 

Old David’s anger disappeared. From 
one pocket he produced a bright new screw 
driver and from another sundry discolored 
screws and bits of metal curiously shaped. 

“Can’t expect a lock to work right with- 
out its intestines,’ he said. “I took ’em 
out.” 

They looked in amazement from him to 
each other. 

“Now why the devil did you do that?” 
asked Henry at last. 

“So none of them could get out and sell 
Ritchie stock before the news came out,” 
David answered tartly. “‘D’you suppose I 
was going to let Scudder dump a lot of his 
Ritchie on people who would have been 
ready to buy, believing the deal was cer- 
tain. I didn’t know whether that meeting 
would last until after the market closed 
or not, so I made sure. Now everybody 
will start even when it opens again tomor- 
row. Hartley won’t have an edge on any- 
body.” 

“When did you do that, father?’”’ Thomas 
asked solemnly. 

‘’Bout an hour before the meeting 
started,’’ David chuckled. ‘‘Had the room 
all to myself and had it all done before the 
boy came to fix up the table. All I was 
afraid of was that somebody would shut 
the door before the whole crowd got there. 
No trouble at all to do it, Tommy. I know 
something about locks.” 

Thomas Conover shook his head omi- 
nously, but Henry was hugely delighted. 

“Good work,” he declared. ‘‘There 
won't be a bid for Ritchie stock tomorrow 
morning. I’ll gamble it opens down 25 or 
30 points. 

David sat up suddenly and reached for a 
telephone. 


“Want to tell Johnny Henderson,” he. 


explained. ‘‘That’s another reason I fixed 
that door. He’s been in hell’s hole on ac- 
count of having sold a lot of Ritchie short. 
He’s in pretty deep, I think, but I told him 
this deal couldn’t go through, and up to 
last week I understood he hadn’t covered. 
This ought to mean a lot of money to him.” 


voce 


David was unable to talk to Jo 
derson just then, however. Word ¢; 
Mr. Henderson was seriously enga 
had shut off his telephone. 

David said, ‘‘Tell him I want to 
this afternoon. T’ll drop into | 
before I go uptown.” 

An hour later, therefore, old Day 
in upon Johnny Henderson where 
standing by his big window, scowli 
upon the homeward-hurrying B 
crowd, of which he was seeing not 

“Well, Johnny,”’ cried the old-n 
the door jubilantly, “how great ; 
your friend Hartley Scudder now? 

““What do you mean by that?” 
son asked, halting with his ha 
stretched. 

“Haven’t heard about it, eh? ” 
licked him today. We Conovers li 
whole Scudder gang. The Rite 
deal is off.’ 

“What!” Johnny Hendersoilil s 
tion was like the crack of an auto 

“Tt’s off, and it’s off for keeps, 
declared happily. “Didn’t I tel 
couldn’t be put through? Didn’t] 
there wouldn’t be any reason tc 
your mind about Ritchie stock bh 
high? Hope you’ll go in and smas 
Johnny. Hope you’ll make a lot ¢ 
out of it after all.” 

Henderson seemed to find diff 
believing that David was serio 
drawn, puzzled brow showed how ij 
the news was to him. He eased hin 
a chair and started the usual rou 
his hair. 

“Let me get this straight, Mr. C 
he said slowly. “‘Do you mean ti 
Conover corporation is not goin; 
Ritchie after all?” | 
. “That’s just what I mean 
chuckled David. ‘‘We stuck a p 
Ritchie balloon this afternoon.” 

“The directors actually votec 
it—finally—officially?”’ | 

“They did,’’ David declared. - 
be no drop of Ritchie in the oe | 
What do you suppose Scudder ani 
of them will do now with the st 
bought, expecting to exchange it! 
over shares? ’Tain’t worth ten 
share.” 

“You're right enough about th 
Henderson absently. “I expect jj 
down there some day.” 

“Hartley Scudder’s not so mue 
than other people, after all,” bre 
old man. 4 

“Still, he’s fairly smart.” — 
seemed thoughtful, and David 8 : 
in some perplexity. 


he demanded after a time. 
you’d be more chipper about 
you ought to be grateful. Mil 
think I should have let you kno) 
but I couldn’t. No way of read 
before the meeting broke up, a! 
ward, when I phoned’ your offices 
were so busy you had shut off 1 
phone.”’ i 

Henderson pe, the room ti 
dow again. From there he said, 
you couldn’t reach me, Mr. Con 
complaint on that score. I’m tH 
what Ritchie will do in the i 
morrow.’ 

“Tt’ll go to pieces,” asserted Dad 
fully. “Where did you sell it shc! 

“My sales averaged about 1” 
derson answered indifferently. | 

“Ought to make a lot of mone! 
short enough of it. When are a 
start covering it?”’ 

Henderson whirled savagely, i 
blazing; and the sudden passior 
in his voice dropped old David’s 

“I’m not going to start!” he! 
“T’ve already finished! Scudd«¥ 
fast after you hit him, and he thoili 
first. His brokers—this Picken& 
outfit—came in here an hour 2 
proposition and I took it—sigr 
pay them 95 for enough stock ae ) 
shorts. That’s why my phone “i 


sat here with my eyes shut and /2 
a loss of half a million and mor 
smart, eh? Well, I do, and I kn . 


hear that? You don’t think 
stung me with more than twenty 
Ritchie at 95 that he knew c¢ 
sold tomorrow morning for half! 
smart, eh? 

“Hartley Scudder’s half a mill 
smarter than Johnny Hendagt 


and it’ll figure a lot more than tl 
row. Wkat do you call “a 


Mr. Conover?” “Tl 
‘ 
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discordant note in the air. After a time, 
however, it encroached upon his conscious- 
ness and attracted his attention. He recog- 
nized the sound at once. A long whine, 
rising in pitch, to break off at last in a sharp 
cough; a succession of staccato barks; and 
then the whine again—Rad Pettibaw’s 
sawmill, working in the sapling pine a mile 
or so up the shore of the pond. Dale could 
hear the exhaust of the engine as the car- 
riage was drawn back between cuts; he 
could hear the drone of the keen saw as it 
ripped through the soft wood, striking a 
louder note when it cut through a resinous 
knot, waxing ever higher and higher as it 
gained in speed till it tore out through the 
end of the log with a clang, quickly stilled 
as the engineer shut off the power. Then 
the barking engine as the carriage slid back; 
the relentless howl of the saw again. 

He thought there was something obscene 
in the sound, snarling through the still air 
of the summer afternoon. It was, vaguely, 
profanation that such a turmoil should 
shatter the pleasant silence in which the old 
pines lived. He resented the fact that the 
saw should come so near them; wondered 
if even the philosophic courage of age could 
make them impervious to the threat it 
represented. 

But the saw would never touch them, he 
thought; and he said, half aloud, ‘Don’t 
let it bother you, boys. It ain’t coming 
this way. Just cutting up that young stuff, 
that’s all.” 

When by and by he turned homeward, 
the sound of the saw pursued him chal- 
lengingly; he found himself vaguely un- 
easy, was glad when a greater distance 
lessened its insistent cry. 


iW 


ALE, returning from the pines toward 

his home, did not retrace the path he 
had taken when he came down to the shore 
of the pond. Instead he followed the rutted 
wood road which connected the cottage 
with the highway, and turned toward the 
village along that way. In the ruts beneath 
his feet he saw the marks of the heavy 
wheels of Rad Pettibaw’s lumber wagons, 
which had been hauling the sawed boards 
from the tract where his steam mill was 
now at work; and the sight of these tracks 
curiously oppressed him, so that he lifted 
his eyes and went forward more swiftly. As 


| he approached his own farmhouse an open 


pasture lay to his left, toward the pond; it 
was here that he had picked a few berries 
in the early afternoon, and among the 
bushes here now, at some distance from the 
road, he saw a woman’s sunbonnet and 
her bowed back—Jane Thomaston, picking 
berries there. 

She may have heard his footsteps. At 
any rate she lifted her head and saw him 
and called some word of greeting, but Dale 
‘only nodded and went on. Jane watched 
him go, hesitating as though she were in- 
clined to come to the roadside and talk 
with him. She was a tall, strong figure in 
worn and faded gingham, and the sun- 
bonnet shaded a vigorous and not unat- 
tractive countenance; the countenance of 
a woman past her youth who has stood 
alone against the world. Dale, having left 
her behind, thought of her a little wistfully. 
He was momentarily sorry he had not 
stopped to talk with her. Loneliness pur- 
sued him. 

When he turned into his own farmyard it 
was already late afternoon. The farm lay 
on the eastern slope of rising ground, so 
that the sun already seemed low in the sky, 
and long shadows from the wooded land 
above the house stretched dark fingers 
down across the pasture and the meadows 
toward the pond. The air was still; and 
Dale, from this slight eminence, could hear 
more plainly the song of Pettibaw’s saw. 
The cows were in the farther end of the 
lane, idly grazing as they drew toward the 
bars outside the tie-up. Dale watched 
them for a moment, and then went into the 
house. The fire in the kitchen stove was out 
and he rekindled it, splitting a chunk of 
cedar in the woodshed with strokes full of 
an unaccustomed vigor, as though his ax 
struck at an enemy. Yet Dale had always 
been too indolent to have an enemy. When 
the fire was going he looked around the 
kitchen aimlessly. Unwashed dishes from 
his breakfast were in the sink. He would 
clean them up tonight before he went to 
bed. His bed, in the next room, was un- 
made; some of his garments lay heedlessly 
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THE PINES 


(Continued from Page 11) 


upon a chair. He made sure the fire would 
burn, put in a chunk of oak to hold the 
flame, and went out through the shed to the 
patch of garden above the house to pick a 
few peas for his supper. This took only a 
few minutes; and he returned and shelled 
the peas and put them to cook upon the 
stove. 

One of the cows lowed, and he went to 
the bars and admitted the creatures to the 
tie-up. Dale had six head of stock. Three 
were heifers not yet milking, and one of the 
others was dry. From the two which re- 
mained he got enough milk for his own 
needs, with a little to spare. An irregular 
number of cats of all sizes and every variety 
of coloring absorbed the remainder. His 
small black-and-white dog, trained to run 
rabbits, had died of distemper a month 
before, and Dale had not yet found another 
to his taste. The cats were his only com- 
pany in the house; and Dale permitted 
them to stay rather because he was too in- 
different to take the trouble to rid himself 
of them than because he had any love for 
cats. 

While he was busy with the cows he 
heard the far-away pipe of a derisive 
whistle, and knew it for the whistle of the 
sawmill, marking the end of the day’s work. 
A little later two rattling automobiles 
passed along the road, carrying the men to 
the village. Rad Pettibaw himself drove 
the first. Dale was in the barn door as they 
passed; and Rad waved a hand to him and 
shouted something, to which Dale, curi- 
ously rigid, madenoreply. Rad wasa large 
man, heavier than Dale, bulky and strong. 
He sat in the seat of the small car with an 
overbearing and dominant impressiveness. 
The car sagged and complained beneath his 
weight. He wore, at an angle, an old felt 
hat; and Dale found something curiously 
annoying about this hat. Hats were, so 
far as Dale was concerned, merely a cover- 
ing for the head, to be worn in all weather, 
indoors and out. It had never occurred to 
him that the way a man wears a hat may 
sometimes be an index to his mental hab- 
its. Dale’s own hat drooped listlessly. Rad 
wore his like a challenge; it seemed almost 
to be adorned with a cockade. The affecta- 
tion irked Dale. 

A little later still, while he was watching 
the coffeepot on the stove, a step sounded 
on the kitchen porch, and he turned and 
saw Jane Thomaston there. She had pushed 
the bonnet back upon her forehead, and her 
face was red with her vigorous movements. 
She was a strong woman who lived as soli- 
tary as Dale himself, in a small house be- 
yond the village, chopped wood as well as 
any man, cultivated a garden rather more 
successfully than most men, and was re- 
puted to have means. 

If she had not been so oppressively com- 
petent Dale might have liked her better. 
As it was, he was attracted to Jane; but 
he was also a little afraid of her. She had 
fallen into the habit of paying him small 
attentions, giving him a pan of biscuits or 
a batch of doughnuts now and then, offer- 
ing to mend his clothes, and once or twice 
fetching him a pair of socks she had knitted. 
She carried now in either hand a large pail, 
and Dale saw that these pails were well 
filled with berries. 

“‘T declare,’ she said as she stood out- 
side the screen door. ‘‘It’s right warm in 
the sun today. I said to myself that I’d 
stop and get me a drink of water.” 

Dale said uncertainly, ‘“‘Come in and set. 
I’ll pump some fresh.” 

“T can do it,” she offered, setting down 
the pails of berries on the porch and com- 
ing in. He had taken the bucket from the 
sink, and she reached for it. 

“You'd rust the pump,”’ Dale warned 
her. ‘I know how.” 

She laughed cheerfully. 
pump a pail of water.” 

“The plunger’s rusty,’’ Dale explained. 
“Tf you work it too hard-it scrapes the 
sides of the pipe and the water ain’t fit to 
drink. Leave go.” 

The pot on the stove simmered as the 
coffee began to boil, and she surrendered. 
“‘T’ll tend to this, then,’’ she assented, and 
Dale went out into the shed, where she 
heard the slow and methodical clank of the 
pump handle. She watched the coffeepot, 
looking around the kitchen meanwhile and 
appraising its deficiencies. When he came 
back she said briskly, ‘‘ Never could see how 
a man could live in a mess like this. You 
need a woman around the house, Dale.’ 


“Guess I can 


Ll 


November 
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“Tt don’t bother me,’ he told 
handed her a quart dipper of wat 
which she drank deeply. “You go 
berries,” he commented, by the d: 

“T aim to put ’em up tomorrow, 
plained. ‘‘What with my garden 
along and all, I’ll be over a stove t} 
this month, I reckon. Your gard 
right thrifty.” 

“More stuff than I can use,” Dal 

“T could put it up for you if Ty 
busy my own self.” 

He said uncomfortably, “Gues 
got all you can do.” 

“ec if 


Land!” she commented. 
always seems to haye all they can 
they manage to do a little more ift 
to, I’ve always said. It’s as easy 
two as for one, come to that.” 

Dale felt his ears burn. He kn 
had known for years, that Jane wa; 
ster from choice; knew that she] 
well enough. But it was impossib] 
to think of himself as ee! 
trusted marriage, as he distr | 
thing that threatened to alter | 
current of his easy life. He did we 
as he was; it was therefore obviou 
that change meant peril. Yet th 
moments when Jane attracted : 


he liked her rather more than he | 
to say. There were such momen 
when she was kindly and frien 
there were other times when her tc 
sharp, when her eyes were criti 
her words were caustic. She wa 
other thing, so alarmingly energ 
ever at work, forever planning a} 
and she had a forceful decisiveni 
appalled him. It was not as ti 
could not take care of himself, f 


vances which she sometimes mad 
“You better let me carry therf 
the village,’’ he suggested awkwary 
going to the store after supper. 
well as not.” é 
She laughed. “Land, they do 
hardly anything. And you'd fe 
like as not, or crush the berries.’ 
“‘T see Rad Pettibaw and his rt 
right ahead of you. He might ha}: 
you home.” si 
She tossed her head faintly. |] 
hanker for riding with Rad Pettiiy 
told him. ‘TI got out of sight whi! 
them a-coming. Kind of hate ts 
cutting down the woods around t 
ways did like the woods.” She ki 
weak spot. ‘‘Guess he’d like to ¢j. 
the pines if he could.” . 
“He ain’t likely to,” Dale saiq 
so quickly it was as though he mil 
assure himself. iP 
“Well, he’s a money-getter, 


minded him. “If he wanted to g 
would.” He had not suggestecih 
stay to supper, nor did she expect 
invitation. ‘‘Well, your suppe 
I'll go along.” . |. 

“T’d as soon carry them pal 
when I go.” ’ 

She took another long drink (i 
water, shook her head as she tury) 
the door. ‘I don’t notice thennt 
than nothing,” she replied, an 
on the porch. : 
preserves,”’ she promised. nn 
taste of something sweet oncet 111 

He found no words, and she 1itt 
through the barnyard to the roacl 
toward the village. Dale, safe 
within the kitchen, watched 


again. Te 
Pettibaw, her statement that sh! 
den rather than be seen by him, 1 
be offered a ride back to the vill 
baw would certainly have invily 
ride. He had already, as Dale ie 
Jane some attention. he 
had sometimes seen him in the ¢?! 
ting on her porch, a cigar in his it 
ing through her kitchen door/™ 
washed the supper dishes inside®! 
Belter had gone out of his way '* 
that Pettibaw thought her a fii § 
and—potentially—a good wif! 
man. | 
“He’s right struck with her, © 
clared unctuously. It was alwa, ; 


ure to carry such reports. * 
(Continued on Page 9 
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yntinued from Page 92) 
jssured Dale with a grin, “that 
ikely to marry anybody, less’n it 


\t ready of speech, made no com- 
nis. A denial would have been 
he whole town knew this was 
accepted the situation for years. 
ighed at that,” Belter added. 
uessed no woman would be that 
)l. He thinks you don’t amount 
he explained. 

yxembered this conversation with 


om insight wondered whether, if 
deed hidden from Pettibaw to- 
had not half expected to be dis- 
spite of her precautions. He 
.f she found the millman attrac- 
ambered that she had paid a 
his habit of success, his energy 
_ She was, he told himself, the 
i) a vigorous and energetic man; 
ise of the fact that he was quite 
{ not want her for himself, that 
nitely afraid of her, this realiza- 
isly intensified the faint dislike 
had of late begun to feel for 


issupper indifferently. The peas 
.r and delicious; the coffee good 
ad two or three doughnuts com- 
meal. Dale, like most men who 
.n such a community as Frater- 
in the doughnut the true staff of 
yh may be fried at one time to last 
and age cannot wither nor cus- 
«ither their sturdy appeal to the 
taste or their sustaining effect. 
ethodical way he cooked dough- 
¢2ver the crock in the cellar was 

j ate them till they were gone, 


He bought a 
svery evening at the store; and 
and cheese are good staple diet 
(ferent man. He had a fine taste 
uts; there were some that he 
rs failed to appeal to him. It 
ter of pride with him that his 
) should be tough rather than 
(i0t too deeply impregnated with 
‘tin which he fried them. Some- 
variety’s sake, he mixed choco- 
| dough; but this was a novelty 
1ost its appeal. 
oper, since there was hot water 
|. at one end of the stove, he de- 
sh dishes before milking, and he 
h a careless effectiveness that 
30wn requirements. He left the 
rain and dry of themselves, and 
» barn to milk the two cows and 
n comfortable for the night. 
ik he set out along the road 
| store, carrying a lantern to illu- 
jymeward way, since there was no 
was perhaps half a mile to the 
t for half that distance the road 
1a hardwood growth where on a 
z, the shadows were black. Be- 
ood he passed a deserted farm- 
r then another stand of buildings 
road joined that from North 
t Thus he came down into the 
crossed the river at the bridge 
¢ arrel mill and ascended the little 
hi store. 
jas already a group of men upon 
| eps, smoking their black pipes 
‘i; together in the warm evening 
« MeAusland and Jim Saladine, 
yfunt and Joe Race; and a mo- 
“« Dale had taken his place among 
ze Freeland crossed the road to 
thers. The stage had not yet 
ide the store the lamps were 
4 Will Bissell and Andy Wattles 
“ling to the wants of a few cus- 
ay Hunt had been fishing that 
dorted his catch; he said that a 
and a calf had been seen the 
‘ore on the road to Liberty, as- 
he had seen a wildcat’s track 
f brook that day, and an otter 
it was known to be a fanciful 
U) much a liar as one who always 
1, the tales he tells; so the wild- 
i wholly credited, and Saladine 
dloubt upon the matter of the 


See 


€t seen an otter track around 
ee-four years,” he suggested. 

féwas one that traveled up and 
€ ver back of my place last win- 
ieusland declared. “I see the 


\ey will travel,’’ Saladine agreed. 
fe around a lot.” 
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“*T guess I know an otter slide,’’ Hunt in- 
sisted. 

Joe Race asked mildly where it was; and 
Hunt told him, detailing the location. Cir- 
cumstantiality lent body to his tale; and 
Chet McAusland asserted that there had 
been a slide in the spot he mentioned, nine 
years before. ‘‘Nick Westley saw it,’’ he 
added. ‘‘He told me it was there. I meant 
to get up to see it, but I never did.”’ 

Dale listened without making comment. 
He was not a talkative man, not an aggres- 
sive one. Most of his neighbors liked him 
in an indifferent fashion, although some of 
them disapproved of him because he had let 
a good farm run down. His part in these 
sessions at the store was usually that of 
listener. 

Will Belter came down the hill in his 
buggy, driving from his home on the ridge, 
and went in to order a sack of feed from 
Andy Wattles. The stage arrived, and 
Andy and the stage driver carried the mail 
bags inside. As though at a signal those on 
the steps rose and went in to get their pa- 
pers and wait for the mail to be distrib- 
uted. They found Belter talking with Will 
Bissell; and since Belter always talked in a 
loud tone they heard what he said. 

“He went in town and fixed up the deal 
today,’’ he declared. 

Will was usually the first to learn of any 
happening of general interest; and he loved 
to spread the news, so that he had acquired 
an ancient reputation as a talebearer. Sala- 
dine in a jocose voice asked Bissell now, 
“What’s Will want you to believe tonight?” 

The storekeeper was a composed man 
with a quiet face and a low voice. He smiled 
faintly and replied, ‘‘Says Rad Pettibaw’s 
going to cut the pines.” 

Dale Warner had been one of the last to 
come in from the steps; but he was in time 
to hear this. Bissell’s words struck him 
with shocking force, so that he stopped 
where he was for a moment, and h's knees 
trembled. Then he spoke harshly, loudly, 
in a voice unlike his natural tone. . 

“The pines up by the pond?’ the de- 


manded. A 
Belter answered him. “Yes, sir. }ought 
’em today.” Dh 


Belter was working for Pettibaw with his 
team, hauling logs and lumber, so that his 
words were entitled to some small credence. 
But Dale could not believe them, He 
looked at Belter, and then at the g:hers; 
and he said gropingly, ‘“‘Guess that can’t 
be so.” 

“Tt sure is,’ Belter insisted with some 
unction. 

This was news of general public interest, 
for everyone knew the trees, and everyone 
in greater or less measure loved them. If 
Pettibaw should cut them it would be quite 
definitely an affront to public opinion. It 
was not a matter anyone was likely openly 
to resent or to hinder; their feeling would 
hardly take the form of action. Yet every 
man of them would be sorry to see the old 
trees go. Saladine voiced this general 
thought. 

“That don’t seem right.” 

“Why, they’re old and beginning to get 
rotten, anyway,” Belter argued. “Half of 
them are punky now; but he figures there’s 
good lumber in them. Guess he made a good 
bargain at that though.” 

“There ain’t but one of them that’s got a 
hole in it anywheres,’’ Dale exclaimed, a 
hint of passion in his tones. 

“T guess if Pettibaw’s bought them he 
knows what he’s doing,”’ Bissell remarked. 

“You sure he has?” Saladine asked 
Belter. 

“T heard him say so,”’ Belter insisted. 

“Probably you didn’t hear right,” Sala- 
dine suggested mildly. 

The discussion developed into an argu- 
ment, hope lending strength to the general 
incredulity. Only Dale Warner took no 
part in what they said; he listened almost 
avidly, his eyes lighting at each denial, 
clouding at Belter’s repeated insistence. 
And through his thoughts ran the picture 
of Pettibaw sitting so insolently in his small 
car, his hat at that aggressive angle above 
his eye, and he heard again that far howl of 
the saw, ripping its harsh way through 
tender wood. The memory conjured a series 
of pictures before his eyes. He imagined 
the tottering of the great trees, imagined 
that he saw their round trunks pared away 
and pared away by the recurrent strokes of 
the whirling teeth. He found himself shud- 
dering with a physical nausea; and he tried 
to tell himself that this tale could not be 
true, that Belter was mistaken or lying, 
that this atrocity was incredible and out of 
all belief. 
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But by and by Rad Pettibaw himself 


* came into the store, bulking large. He was 


as tall as any man there, and broader, his 
heavy shoulders insolent. Upon his com- 
ing, momentary silence fell. Pettibaw was 
not-a Fraternity man. His home had been 
over near South China; he had come into 
the town five or six months before with his 
steam mill to cut a tract of small stuff he 
had*bought; and since then he had bought 
other standing timber and reduced it to 
bleeding planks and slabs, in the process 
littering the earth with sawdust piles. He 
had made few friends. His manner was too 
aggressive and too domineering for that. 
Now as he came in he tugged his hat a little 
lower on one side, accentuating that angle 
which Dale found himself suddenly hating. 
Bissell was behind the glass show case in 
which were candies and cigars, and Rad 
loudly demanded two cigars and paid for 
them, ringing the coin upon the glass, and 
lighting one of the cigars. With it cocked 
between his strong lips, his elbows resting 
on the edge of the show case behind him, he 
faced the other men in the store. Dale, just 
inside the door, watched him bitterly. No 
one spoke till Pettibaw’s loud voice boomed 
forth. 

“Well, pretty good haying weather,” he 
remarked. 

Belter appealed to him then, appealed to 
him for confirmation. 

“T been telling them you’d bought that 
bunch of old pines by the pond,” he said in 
a fawning voice. “They don’t seem to be- 
lieve me.” 

“Why not?” Pettibaw demanded. 
“What’s wrong with that?” 

Saladine said slowly, ‘“‘Them pines are a 
kind of landmark. I guess we’d mostly hate 
to see them go.” 

“Make damned good lumber,” said 
Pettibaw. ‘I aim to move my mill down 
there soon as I get through where I am.” 
He puffed a cloud of smoke. 

Dale, inconspicuously enough, withdrew 
himself. He went out through the front 
door of the store and started homeward. 
He forgot his lantern, left it on the stoop 
before the door. Perhaps this was the rea- 
son why, when he struck into the home- 
ward road, his feet continually stumbled. 
He went uncertainly, like a man who can- 
not see his way. 

1II 

HE night was dark and still, and far 

sounds came clearly to the ear. A coon, 
fishing for frogs somewhere down along the 
pond, whistled shrilly; a fox barked; an 
owl hooted from a stub in the old pasture; 
a breeding pair of black duck in the marshy 
shallows at the foot of the pond spoke softly 
together. Dale found himself blundering 
along the wood road that led from the 
highway down through the pines. He did 
not know how he had come there; had 
passed his own farm without knowing it, 
walking blindly straight ahead, turning 
automatically along this well-remembered 
thoroughfare. Where the wood road curved 
around the rotting stump of an old tree 
that had stood there years before, and had 
fallen before Dale’s day and recollection, 
he stopped for a moment. It was very still 
here within the wood, and he heard a mouse 
squeak. Ahead of him as he went on, faint 
sheen upon the water revealed the pond 
lying like a pool of mercury; and outside 
the pads a bass splashed when he missed his 
stroke at a chub. 

Dale came out of the wood and down 
upon the strand till his feet were at the very 
water’s edge. He stood there, halted by 
this barrier, his senses whirling; stood and 
stared out across the water, conscious only 
of the turmoil of his thoughts, of the great 
sorrow and gnawing rage which tore at him. 
After a little time he moved back from the 
water to the nearest pine; and if there had 
been anyone to see, he must have seemed 
to them composed and calm. Like his 
neighbors, he wore a habitual cloak of still 
composure, and this hid and covered his 
unhappiness now. The cool night was 
pleasant upon his hot cheeks and his damp 
brow. He laid one hand against the trunk 
of the tree and leaned there, his glance still 
turned out across the pond; and memories 
ran through him. From the water there 
seemed to come the voice of old Charlie 
Broad. ‘Perch are biting, Dale!”” High in 
the air above him, even though there was 
no perceptible current moving, the needles 
whispered as though to comfort him, whis- 
pered with a proud courage and resigna- 
tion. 

After a time he sat down wearily, his 
shoulders against the trunk of the tree, and 
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UYING a piano is a perfect example of pay- 

ing for one thing to get another. You go to 
he piano store and select a beautiful instru- 
nent. But what you really want is something 
‘nat cannot be seen, or touched, or carted out 
p your house in a moving-van. 


Brae you pay your money—not for a piano— 
jut to hear it played. Unless your piano yields 


jeautiful music, beautifully played, it is just as 
| your purchase had never been delivered. 
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| ‘For the first time—the all of the piano 
| 


‘i piano is really a piano only when a musician 
lays it. Soa piano that is masterfully played 
Jat a few times in years becomes, in fact, the 


ae 


jierest fraction of a piano. 


Eonly when a piano is beautifully played gen- 


yously, constantly, and whenever the need for 


} is felt—can we say that the purchaser has 
fceived what he paid for. 


ef 
| Such a piano is the Ampico. For even when 
hh Ampico goes into a home where not one 
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lighted his pipe. He sat there for an inde- 
terminate time, perhaps for hours. His 
| pipe burned out; and when he noticed this 
he refilled it, and it burned out again and 
was refilled. It would not be accurate to 
say that he thought; rather he felt. His 
shoulders were burdened with sorrow; his 
heart was turgid with revolt. And above 
and behind him and on every side the tall 
pines seemed still to whisper as though bid- 
ding him take heart; as though assuring 
him that they were strong enough to meet 
whatever might come. 

He did not, during these hours of the 
night, arrive at any practical considera- 
tion ot the situation, for Dale was not a 
practical man. He was one who had always 
found that life laid down for him each day 
an easy road, along which he might travel 
without too much struggle or effort; and he 
had taken this easy way. Life had been 
sweet for him, calling upon him for no 
effort, rewarding him with the enveloping 
beauty of the countryside he loved, with 
the companionship and solace of these an- 
cient pines. Now he was vaguely bewil- 
dered and hurt by the blow that had been 
struck at him. 

He found himself dwelling on ancient 
days, remembering that it was a Warner 
who first chose to live among these trees, 
and another Warner who preserved them 


from the first sweeping ravages of the lum- 
berman, and another Warner who be- 
trayed them at last for money; and he felt 
a hot shame for his father, and his ancient 
resentment acquired renewed force. But 
he arose at last and went back up through 
the woods and along the road to his house 
without coming to any conclusion, without 
arriving at any plan. At home, abed, he 
slept restlessly, miserable and forlorn. 
When Dale woke next day it was to a 
gray world. The wind had changed during 
the night; it came now from the eastward, 
laden with wisps of fog that shredded over 
the hills and flowed down into the valley; 
there was rain in this wind, and Dale 
thought with some relief that in such 
weather he could not harvest his hay. 
While he was eating his breakfast Rad 
Pettibaw and his crew drove by on their 
way up to the pond, and by and by he heard 
the sawmill begin its ravening cries, like 
some beast, voraciously feeding, browsing 
nearer and nearer where stood the pines. 
Dale had watched Pettibaw’s passage with 
lowering eyes; all his resentment was be- 
ginning to concentrate in hatred of this 
aggressive and successful man, who wore 
his hat awry, who wooed Jane Thomaston, 
who planned now to destroy the pines. 
After his morning chores were done he 
found himself unwilling to be alone; and he 
went aimlessly along the road toward the 
village and stopped at the store, empty of 
customers so early in the morning, to re- 
claim his lantern. Will Bissell was busy 
with his accounts; Andy had gone to East 
Harbor with the truck to bring home fresh 
supplies; Dan Bissell labored below stairs, 
stowing sacks of feed in smaller compass, 
rolling the casks of cider vinegar to new 


locations. 

By and by he came up the stairs from the 
cellar, mopping his brow; and he said 
cheerfully to Dale, ‘‘Hot, even down there, 
a day like this.” 

Dale nodded absently. ‘‘Thought you’d 
be doing your farming,” he suggested. 

Dan was newly married, and therefore 
an object of furtive curiosity to Dale. He 
watched the younger man, seeking to dis- 
cover in his countenance signs and effect of 
his new estate; but Dan was as he had 
always been. This mystery of marriage had 
always repelled Dale; he shied away from 
even the thought of it as a horse shies from 
a shadow. While he and Dan talked now he 
studied the other, but was as puzzled at the 
end as at the beginning of their encounter. 
They discussed the hay crop, the weather, 
the rumors of the countryside, and the sale 
of the pines to Rad Pettibaw. Dan was a 
young man who had seen the outer world; 
it seemed to him natural and reasonable 
that the pine trees should be converted 
into lumber, and he said so. 

“They'll just rot and die if they’re 
not cut,” he remarked. ‘But I can see how 
some folks might kind of hate seeing 
them go.” 

Dale did not argue with him. Will Bissell 
was a business man too; but his attitude 
was somewhat different from that of his son. 

“Trees like that are a good thing to have 
in the town,” he confessed. ‘‘Kind of a 
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When Dale left the store, vaguely seek- 
ing some salve for his hurt, he found him- 
self turning toward Jane Thomaston’s 
house. She was busy with her preserving, 
but welcomed him into her kitchen and 
bade him sit down out of the way. 

“A pity you can’t find something to do, 
even if you can’t hay,” she said sharply. 
“You was always one to find ways not to 
work, Dale.” 

“Ain’t feeling so good this morning,” 
Dale confessed. 

“What’s the matter with you?” she 
asked vigorously, running a stream of ber- 
ries from one large palm to the other as she 
picked them over. ‘You look stout 
enough.” 

“T’ve been thinking about Pettibaw’s 
cutting down the pines,” he told her. 

“Tt’s a pity some ways,” she agreed. 
“Looks like Rad could find other ways to 
make money. I told him so last night.’ 

Dale looked at her, a little astonished 
and dismayed at this new evidence of the 
strength and resolution. ‘‘What’d he say?” 
he asked. 

“That man? He laughed, the way he 
does,’’ she confessed, and added with grim 
amusement, ‘‘I will say for him, he knows 
what he wants; and you can’t budge him.” 

“T kind of like having them pines there,” 
Dale remarked; and she looked at him with 
a quick glance, and nodded. 

“That’s right,’”’ she agreed. ‘You always 
were kind of funny about them trees, Dale. 
I remember hearing your paw tell how you 
took on when he sold the land down there. 
It wan’t a mite of good to him, either. He 
done well to sell.” 

“Well, I kind of like them,” he repeated 
aimlessly. 

“Tt’s a shame, at that,’’ she agreed. 
“Somebody ought to stop him cutting 
them.” 

Dale’s eyes burned faintly. ‘‘That’s 
right!’’ he approved. 

“But there ain’t anybody in town with 
gumption enough to go against him,” she 
declared. ‘‘That’s one thing about him. 
I don’t like him as much as my little finger 
nail; but he does go after what he wants, 
and he most generally gets it. The rest of 
the men in this town just set around and 
say it’s too durned bad.”’ She looked at 
Dale speculatively. “‘I sh’d think you’d do 
something,” she urged. 

“Dunno as there’s anything I can do,” 
he objected. 

“You can’t do anything setting in my 
kitchen and moaning about it,’’ she re- 
minded him. ‘‘Sometimes I think you 
ain’t good for much, Dale. You always 
needed a woman to make you hump your- 
self. You got a good farm up there if it was 
run right. Good as there is in this town. 
But there, I guess you never will be the 
marrying kind.” 

“T’ve thought about it some,” he con- 
fessed. 

“Tf it was Rad Pettibaw, he’d do more’n 
think,” she remarked; added in a specula- 
tive tone: “But I wouldn’t want a man 
that was always trying to run me the way 
he runs folks.”’ She perceived the shadow 
of alarm in Dale’s eyes. ‘‘I dunno as I’d 
want to run things myself if I had a hus- 
band,” she explained eagerly. “I can get 
along with folks, but I wouldn’t want a 
husband running me.” 

“‘T guess you’d be like most women,” he 
suggested—‘“‘want things your way.” 

“You know a lot about women!”’: 

“T’ve heard a lot of ’em talk about doing 
everything to please their husband; but 
I notice he had to be pleased with their 
ways.” 

“Tf it was a woman she wouldn’t let Rad 
Pettibaw cut them trees without having 
her say-so, anyhow,”’ she countered. ‘I 
will say that.” 

Gloom descended upon him once more. 
“Guess she couldn’t do much.” 

“Tf I wanted to keep him out of there 
bad enough I’d do it,” she declared. 

“How?” he asked. 

“He’s in there for profit, for one thing,’ 
she reminded him. ‘“I’d show him it’d pay 
him better to leave them.” 

“Buy him out?” 

“Tf I had to I would.” 

“Take money to do that.” 

She nodded. ‘“‘You’re like all the rest of 
them, prob’ly. Keep body and soul to- 
gether and never have a cent ahead. Well, 
all you can do is to moan about it then.” 

He left her, vaguely stimulated by the 
vigor of her spirit. Usually this energy on 
her part frightened him; but this day he 
was in a mood for action. A rare mood with 
Dale. He walked home and cooked dinner 
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and ate it. From his dooryard he «& 
the tops of the pines, the pond beyo 
remembered how Will Dent and 
Broad used to stop here to pick 
when they drove down to the shor 
fishing; and how Charlie Broad 
liked to see the pines from here. He 
thought of Charlie before; had not; 
old man for four or five years, and 
brance of him now suggested a new 
thought. Charlie had loved the 
would hate to see them go; and 
Broad was a man of means. He eo 
off Pettibaw if he chose. ¢ 
Dale considered this possibility, 
it over and over in his mind all tha 
noon. The more he thought upor 
more it seemed to him that if Charli 
he would not permit this outra: 
Alone at home that night—he did n 
the store because if he went there } 
encounter Pettibaw—he weighed th 
tion; and the outcome was that ne 
bad weather still persisting, he y 
town in time to ride to East Harb 
Andy Wattles; there sought out Ch 
He found the old man at home, 
a wide-armed easy-chair, big with th 
ful weight of years, his eyes moist 
sadly sentimental sorrow because | 
passing on. Charlie made him welc 
cracked and mournful tones; and I 
down facing him, twisting his hat b 
his fingers, listening to Charlie’s i 
nable reminiscences. ‘‘Remem| 
said Charlie Broad. ‘‘ Remembert 
his old eyes filled with tears th 
down his cheeks. “And now | 
and gone,’”’ he reminded Dale. | 
old camp’s in bad shape; and 
don’t bite nowadays the way they) 
Dale. We had good times in thos 
didn’t we? Sometimes thinking ¢ 
I get pretty sad. It’s kind of hard to 
and helpless, the way I am.” 
Dale waited for a chance to tell hi 
broke in at last upon the wandering 
words. ‘‘Pettibaw’s bought the ple 
said harshly. ‘‘He’s going to lum 
the pines.”’ 
Charlie’s big head nodded sadly 
hear that,” he agreed. “Yes, sir, I 


years go. I’ll never see the pine 
The perch can bite for all of me, 
you're as old as I am your old frien 
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Dale—it makes me feel old just tog 
town. Well, well, so the pines are 
you say.” 
Dale found himself in the grip: 
impatience at such maundering. — 
ain’t gone yet,” he reminded C 
“Pettibaw’s bought ’em, that’s all. 
“He'll put a mill in, and topple 
down, and saw them up, and rip the 
boards. The old trees Will and I 
Well, well. It makes a man feel might 
“He figures on making a profit 
them,” Dale suggested, an edge of ai 
his tones. ‘‘That’s all he’s after.” _ 
“The old things have to go whi 
young men see a profit,’’ Charlie comr 
sorrowfully. . “‘ Well, that’s the way 
world, Dale. I never thought Id ‘ 
those old trees though. They wer 
dreds of years old before I was bor 
now I’m going to outlive them, Yo 
tell a thing, can you, Dale? The way 
turn out sometimes.”” He seemed to 
complacent triumph in the thought t 
would thus cling to life beyond the a 
span of the ancient pines. | 
“Thing is,” said Dale insistently, 
could buy them back from Pettibaw 
Charlie sighed. “That would be 
thing to do,” he agreed. “Yes, sit, al! 
istic thing to do. A fine man that wo 
that. You going to do that, Dale? 
Dent would thank you from his 
expect.” 7 
“T ain’t got the money to do it, 
confessed. He added hurriedly, “I! 
thought you might want to. It we 
cost so much. I guess he bought 
cheap enough.” _ 
The old man wagged his 
sense in age getting in the wi 
when youth sees a profit,” he 
larly. ‘Youth has to have its 
Plunges blindly ahead, dest 
tating. Might as well step ast 
see them again anyway. Too olda 
to travel so far, Dale. No, no’ 
putting out money on them. — 
died I couldn’t go back there; 
perch had quit biting. That 
No sense in buying back ag 
(Continued on Page 10s 
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ntinued from Page 100) 

aw’s no young man,” Dale in- 
‘bornly. ‘‘He’s as old as me.” 
voung to me,” Charlie replied. 
‘oung yourself, Dale. You're a 
_ JT remember you in knee pants. 
ink of you that way. If I had 
1 I’d buy out Pettibaw and keep 
3ut I’m an old man, and fearful. 
get as old as me, about all you 
sit helpless by and watch the 
” 


ad he silenced Dale without con- 
n. Riding home with Andy that 
Dale found himself full of re- 
toward Charlie, a resentment 
vitter as his feeling toward Petti- 
‘all, the lumberman was simply 
ousiness to the best advantage; 
-arlie, who could have saved the 
a turn of his hand, was willing to 
and mourn their passing, finding 
tal pleasure in his sorrow. 

‘ore they reached Fraternity, 
er had taken a new turn; he be- 
ye himself; blame himself for the 
ys in which he might have been 
‘ng money to buy back the pines 
‘hem now. He remembered his 
ow to do that very thing; re- 
how he had sworn to have them 
or his own. And now when they 
) him for life, he could give them 
- except denial. Dale had no 
‘at is to say, no money of any 
Something less than a hundred 
-wrinkled and folded bills lay 
sy in his bedroom. He wondered 
Pettibaw had paid for the pines, 
indy, and Andy knew the answer. 
hundred, he said last night in 
he replied. ‘Guess, taking the 
1all, he got a good buy.” 

‘tibaw would want to make a 
30ld, Dale reminded himself. He 
two thousand dollars as a tenta- 
but it might as well have been 
id thousand. Not all his belong- 
‘fetch so much if he were to sell 
farm might be worth more, but 
‘no buyers; and if he sold the 
ud not live. 

lent again, going over and over 
m, angry at himself and at old 
rgetting to be angry at Petti- 
n the truck reached Fraternity 
amed along the road toward his 
ind himself curiously anxious to 
tibaw, to see if there might not 
\y in which he could accomplish 
ssire which hourly gained in in- 
2 passed his farm without turn- 
went on along the road, which 
oped over little ridges as it took 
ough the wood, and so emerged 
the edge of the slash where the 
‘een cut to make work for Petti- 
| The mill itself had been set up 
‘e of the pond, near the water. 
f steam betrayed its location, 
low mound of the sawdust pile, 
arl and howl of the saw. Will 
his team was preparing to haul 
sang trunk of a felled pine down 
_and Dale stopped for a moment 
ill affix the chain, then went on 


_ came near the sawmill it lost 
frightful aspects. He had seen 
i; before; their machinery and 
were familiar to him; and at 
‘inge the sounds of the saw and 
were so loud that they numbed 
losing their terror. He saw Rad 
the shore of the pond, talking 
his men, and Dale went slowly 
is lingering anger at old Charlie 
fading, his thoughts full of the 
2 to do what he could to redeem 
vow to save the pines. 

‘e to Pettibaw with no plan, no 
; he came simply because it was 
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necessary for him to know at once the 
worst that could be known; because he 
could no longer endure the burden of his 
own surmises. 

Pettibaw saw him coming and threw up 
a hand in salutation; and when Dale came 
near enough so that his voice could be 
heard above the racket of the mill, Rad 
said heartily, ‘Good day, Dale!” 

Dalenodded. “ Rain’sgoing to blowover,” 
he agreed. ‘‘Ought to clear tomorrow.” 

“Got your haying started? Did it catch 
you?”’ Pettibaw asked. 

“Not started yet,’’ Dale replied. 

“Good stand of hay in your lower field,” 
the lumberman remarked; “‘if it don’t get 
spoiled on you.” 

“TVIl get it in, give me a day or two of 
good weather.” 

Pettibaw grinned. ‘‘You’re like the rest 
of them. Be haying clear into September.” 

Dale slowly filled his pipe. He did not 
resent the other’s remark. There was truth 
in it, and he had often accused himself of 
just such indolences. 

He said after a time, ‘‘ You’re pretty near 
through here.”’ 

The millman assented. ‘Ready to move 
in about two weeks,’’ he agreed. 

Dale forced his voice to an even tone. 
“Where’ll you go then?” 

“Tackle them big pines,” said Pettibaw. 

He broke off to shout some direction to 
the man operating the mill, to show Will 
Belter where to lay the log he had dragged 
down the hill. Dale watched him thought- 
fully; and he found that the beat of his 
heart was shaking his whole body. By and 
by Pettibaw came back. 

“Hate to see them pines go,’ said Dale 
then. “I’ve kind of grown up among them. 
They was in the family for close to a hun- 
dred years.” 

“Good lumber,” Pettibaw remarked. 
He went into figures, reciting his expecta- 
tions. 

“Well, that’s what you’re in the business 
for,’ Dale agreed. ‘But I’d give a good 
deal not to have you cut them pines.” 

Pettibaw laughed. ‘“‘That’s the trouble 
with you men around here. Get an idea and 
hang on to it. Them trees are worth less 
every year from now on; but if you had 
’em you’d let ’em rot on the stump.” 

“Yes, sir,” Dale agreed. “I guess I 
would. I kind of like having them there.’ 
He added slowly, ‘“‘I went to East Harbor 
today. Tried to talk Charlie Broad into 
buying ’em back from you.” 

““What’d he say?” Pettibaw inquired, 
grinning a little. 

“Well, he said a lot,’’ Dale confessed. 
“But he wouldn’t do it. Told me to buy 
’em myself. That’s the best he could 
give me.” 

“Well, I’m a business man,” Pettibaw 
said curtly. “‘They’re for sale. I’d as soon 
sell ’em' where they are as in boards.” 

Dale shook his head. ‘“‘I’d make you an 
offer if I had the money,” he confessed. 

“You got a good farm there,’’ Pettibaw 
suggested curiously, his attention caught. 
“Looks like you’d ought to have some 
money put by.” 

Dale’s face twisted faintly. “‘I ain’t,’’ he 
told the other. 

Pettibaw considered this for a moment, 
watching Dale. “‘I’d sell for twenty-two 
hundred, as they stand,” he said at last sug- 
gestively. ‘‘That’d show me a profit. If I 
go to cutting, I’m likely to find half of ’em 
rotten inside. I’d as soon play safe.”’ 

“T did think you’d take two thousand,” 
Dale commented. 

Pettibaw shook his head. 
under twenty-two hundred.” 

“Well, there ain’t any use dickering any- 
way,” Dale reminded him. 

The millman took a cigar from his pocket 
and bit off the end and lighted it, looking at 
Dale keenly. ‘I guess you’re just talking,” 
he suggested accusingly. ‘‘The way the rest 
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of the folks around here do. You wouldn’t 
do much of anything if you could.” 

Sudden passion flamed in Dale’s eyes to 
answer him; then faded to gray ashes 
again. For a space neither man spoke. 
Dale was looking down the pond toward 
where the plumed tops of the pines showed 
against the sky. Pettibaw watched Dale 
for a space, stared at the end of his cigar; 
then he also looked down the pond. “I 
might make a deal with you at that,” he 
said casually. 

Dale turned slowly to look at him. 
“What’s that?” he asked. 

Pettibaw spat and cleared his throat, 
and put his case. “I been operating this 
mill for four-five years now,” he said. 
“Pretty near time I settled down to farm- 
ing again. I’ve been looking out for a good 
farm. Your place isn’t worth twenty-two 
hundred, but it could be if it was fixed up; 
and I could fix it up. I’ll trade you, even.” 

Dale’s cheeks flushed, but he shook his 
head. “The farm’s all the living I’ve got,” 
he reminded the other. 

Pettibaw laughed. ‘“That’s right,” he 
agreed. “You couldn’t live on the pines. 
Not very well, unless you cut them down.” 
He considered. ‘Well, here. You know 
your place ain’t worth two thousand. Not 
to sell. I’ll gamble with you. I’ll trade you 
the pines for a two-thousand-dollar mort- 
gage on your place. You to pay it off in 
five years. And interest.” 

“IT. never could pay it off,” Dale re- 
minded him dully; but a flicker burned in 
his eyes. 

“YT could make your farm bring in a 
thousand a year, worked right,” Pettibaw 
declared authoritatively. ‘So could you. 
Oh, you’d have to get out and hustle. But 
that wouldn’t hurt you any.” He watched 
the other closely. 

“TI got to live somehow,” Dale pro- 
tested. “‘Where’d I be if I lost the farm?” 

“All right,’”’ Pettibaw assented. “Let it 
go then.” He laughed unpleasantly. ‘I 
thought you meant what you said. Guess 
you're as no-account as the rest of them.” 

Dale felt a faint stirring of anger; he got 
to his feet and faced the other, and his 
shoulders had a new set and his glance was 
level. “‘You’re wanting me to take all the 
chances,’’ he said steadily. 

“Well, it’s your funeral,’ Pettibaw re- 
minded him. “If you want to do anything.” 
He studied Dale, then began to restate his 
proposition, while Dale listened with slowly 
burning eyes. 

When an hour later Dale turned home- 
ward his world was in confusion and his 
senses were disordered. He felt as though a 
stranger were inhabiting this familiar body 


of his; could not believe that he had done | 
what he had done. For, driven as much by | 
the shrewd scorn in Pettibaw’s tone as by | 


his own desire to save the pines, he had 
committed himself to a task that was under 
the circumstances colossal. Never in his 
life had he accumulated more than a few 
dollars above his actual needs. Now he was 
bound to find within the twelvemonth not 
only interest money but four hundred dol- 
lars of principal with which to pay Petti- 
baw’s just demands. This on pain of losing 
the farm that was his only anchorage. 

It did not occur to him to wonder why 


Pettibaw had been willing to make a bar- | 


gain on its face so doubtful as this one was. 


He felt rather a faint gratitude to the mill- | 
He had failed to perceive the tri- | 


man. 
umphant light in the other’s eyes; he was 
too much absorbed in his own immediate 
and overwhelming problem. If he were to 
meet his new obligations he must begin at 
once to earn and to hoard the necessary 
money. 


It is some evidence of the change already | 


begun in Dale that he faced this prospect 
with a stirring of new energy. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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November Qpens the Miami Season 


Fast de luxe train Service 
Starting November 15th 


ENTERTAINMENT AND OUTDOOR SPORTS 
PROGRAM PAR EXCELLENCE 


The Climate Supreme 

The Tourist’s Delight 

The Motorist’s Mecca 

The Fisherman's Paradise 

The Golfer’s Wonderland 

The Polo Player's Pride 

The Surf Bather’s Joy 

The Aviator’s Dreamland 

The Yachtsman’s Rendezvous 

The Tennis Player’s Happiness 

The Horseracing Utopia 

The Hi-Li Player’s Haven 

The Realization of Your 
Anticipations 

Truly the Outdoor City 


HE setting is along the shores of the 
Beautiful, Crystal Clear Atlantic Ocean 
and Biscayne Bay, among the Coconuts, 
Royal Palms, Orange and Grapefruit Groves. 

Plenty of ocean, with everybody bathing in 
it—six hundred kinds of fish—butterfly yachts 
and swift motor craft dancing on it. 

Eight golf courses, in tropical environment, 
supply as many different opportunities to 
diversify your game. Your tennis attainments 
will not lack for need of courts—they’re every- 
where. Polo fields. Aviation (express cruisers 
of the air). Motoring without jar, rattle or dust, 
through multi-hued tropical scenery. 


/ARTHUR PRYOR’S FAMOUS BAND 


twice daily in Royal Palm Park 
(Eighteen weeks starting December 7th) 


Horseracing will be inaugurated at Miami 
this season on the new Million Dollar Track. 

Miami is also a city of homes where the 
retired business man finds harmonious sur- 
roundings and congenial companionship. Thou- 
sands have selected Miami for their residence 
after inspecting the rest of the world. 

25-million dollars in new buildings during 
1924. 115 Hotels—350 Apartment Houses— 
5,000 Furnished Residences for your selection. 

Passenger transportation facilities greatly 
increased—Florida East Coast Railway Sys- 
tem being double tracked; Clyde Line Steamers 
| from New York direct to Miami by December; 
through trains from Chicago; through sleepers 
from all large Eastern and Western cities; 
Baltimore-Carolina Passenger Steamship ser- 

vice from Baltimore. 


Write for free handsome Booklet 
with full information. 
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“Women have welcomed 
these three refinements 


Radio simplified so that anyone can 
operate it 


A phonograph to play all the stand- 
ard makes of records — better 


A cabinet that is a beautiful piece 
of furniture 


ira the Adler-Royal Neutrodyne, either in 

combination with the Royal Phonograph or 

separately, anyone can have the thrill of tun- 
ing in on the great broadcasting stations by following 
a simple chart in setting the dials. You need not 
understand the technicalities of radio to enjoy it. It 
is as easy as setting a clock. 


The Adler-Royal Neutrodyne is the perfected form 
of Neutrodyne. In addition to extreme simplicity of 
tuning, it has unusual selectivity to tune out stations 
not wanted; freedom from squeals and discordant 
noises; and clear and pleasing amplification. 


Adler-Royal Neutrodyne is wired as carefully as a 
telephone switchboard. You don’t even need to think 
about lighting thetubes. They are immediately brought 
into service when plugs are inserted in the jacks. 


Royal is om exhibit only at the higher-class stores, 
whose Mea e is an additional guarantee of the 
quality of the Royal line. 


The moderate price of Royal Instruments will 
surprise you and the Royal dealer will make it easy 
for you to have, immediately, the instrument that 
suits your taste in your home. 


Send for this attractive booklet 
Appress our New York Office, 883 Broadway, for a 


fascinating booklet describing the many attractive 
models. 


ADLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
New York - - Louisville, Ky. 


Tue Adler-Royal Neutrodyne 
is licensed under the Hazeltine 
Neutrodyne Patents, granted to 
King-Hinners Radio Company. 
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Ros has built into beautiful Console 
cabinets, finished like a grand piano, 
two of the world’s greatest contributions 
to home entertainment: a phonograph of 
superior tone, and the simplified form of 
the best type of Radio—the Adler-Royal 
Neutrodyne. 


Phonograph 


Roya Spantso—Model 30, 
in either walnut or mahogany 


At will, you can listen to current music 
or the day’s news on the radio. And, when 
the mood changes, you have at your com- 
mand the records of great artists to play 
what you want when you want it. The 
change from phonograph to radio is made 
simply by touching a lever. 


A Royal Franchise is valuable 


We invite correspondence from reputable dealers in 
territory where we are not adequately represented. 


ROYAL 


Phonograph and Radio 


Combination Radio and 
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» Iked and joked with each other 
, about nine o’clock, we started 
mpic Club. | 
: following incident comes back 
write these words thirty-three 
ward. As I was starting to put 
ummer suit, with a straw hat and 
mboo cane to match, Delaney 
“You're not going to the fight 
re you?” : 
ly, Mr. Delaney,” I replied, ex- 
yself in the mirror as if I thought 


and. 
co much for him. He wanted me 
he arena like the usual short- 
-sweatered type of pug with a 
would scare people, and here I 
i a dude that a good man could 
vo. For a moment he couldn’t 
ng—simply looked his disgust. 
uilifference does it make how I’m 
ng up?” I continued as I gave a 
twist to my tie; “I don’t expect 
iishese clothes.” 
-,1 make a difference to Billy, and 
;o protest. I had begun the con- 
1 fun, but possibly I was getting 
nvous as the hour drew nearer; 
, 2 had a heated argument which 
n. I cut it short. 
;| the way I’m going, and that 
t) I said, and out I started, cane, 
aind all. 


f Champion Enraged 


alae of the city were black with 


= 


al as our carriage was working 
11 could hear from every side 


Not once did I hear the name 
‘it was all Sullivan in the air. 

jied the club and I stepped out. 
‘in at the door, right ahead of 
my old friend Mose Guntz, 
ancisco, the one who gave Jack 
000 to second Choynski against 
that incident we had become 
e}s and have been such ever since. 
nd around at my hail and started 
ieerfully, but when he saw my 
¢0ked kind of embarrassed and 


ile of minutes before someone 
elSullivan that Corbett came to 
yvhacane in his hand and a straw 
i] a dude. I could picture the look 
véis face when he heard this news. 


>) Managers came in and an- 
, Sullivan wants to toss up for the 


a take any corner he likes,” 
reas I started to get ready. ‘‘He’s 
t ring first himself.’’ 

nediately came back that I was 
t ring first. However, the ques- 
s sttled by Brady’s going down 
vi’s dressing room and tossing 


tl only reason for my insisting 
lin enter ahead of me was the 
u vation I knew Sullivan would 
st then I felt quite calm and I 
“ anything to excite me in any 
d was possible his great reception 
; Brady had won the toss, and 
$ announced that Sullivan was 


¢| ds and I started down the aisle. 
tsrere banked circus fashion and 
uf the audience could see us, but 
the ring and Sullivan was not in 
(2 had lied tome. So I stopped. 
Stivan thought I was in the ring, 
I id started and enough time had 
fcme to get there. As I stopped 
le ack I met Sullivan, for the first 
e\{ had boxed with him in San 
my benefit. 
€q Im-in the eye and said, ‘‘ You’re 
nj} nandI’mtheshortend. You’re 
tt Ting first if we stand here all 


ged Sullivan, who was always 
vén manner anyway. He gave a 
- jvounded lion, strode down the 
1 \unded into the ring. Never be- 

t have I heard an ovation equal 
gn him as he came through the 


ittle prayer to myself—that I 
cool in the ring as I was before 

‘nd then as the cheers subsided, 
‘= 

wae 
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jirmur, ‘‘Sullivan,” “‘Sullivan,”’ | 


‘I say break!’ 
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(Continued from Page 34) 


skipped into the ring, getting the usual re- 
ception that any fellow would get from an 
audience, which meant about as much as 
“Well, anyway, he showed up!” 

About six months before this I had had a 
conversation with my dear old friend 
Judge Lawlor, of the Choynski fight days, 
in which he asked me how I thought I 
would fight Sullivan—what I thought my 
tactics would be. And I distinctly remem- 
ber telling him the most important thing in 
my fight with Sullivan would be to con- 
vince him that there was one man he was 
going to meet who was not licked before the 
fight started. 

“How are you going to do that?” in- 
quired the judge. 

“‘T don’t know myself; but I’ve got to do 
it some way.” 

When I entered the ring I noticed that 
the floor was of turf instead of boards, on 
which I had always trained and fought. 
My shoes were of the solid sort used now- 
adays and I wondered how my feet would 
hold on turf. As soon as I entered the ring 
I started dancing around and found that 
my feet would hold pretty well; in fact, 
much better than I had expected, so I was 
considerably relieved. 

There was a reason, you see, for these 
jumping-jack antics that night, but I wish 
someone would tell me why present-day 
fighters do the same thing. They have 
been training on boards and are fighting on 
boards and using the same shoes and every- 
thing, so there is no reason for the practice 
unless to cover up nervousness. But it has 
been followed generally by fighters ever 
since that night. It is funny how customs 
and habits go down from generation to 
generation. 

Meanwhile Sullivan sat in his corner try- 
ing to catch my eye, his clenched fists on 
his knees, elbows out and his head thrust 
forward in an ugly fashion. He had a 
wicked eye. 

Now, as I had always done before, I was 
trying to convince him that he was the last 
person or thing in the world I was thinking 
about. I was bowing to people I didn’t 
even see, smiling at entire strangers, wav- 
ing my hand, and talking to my seconds, 
laughing all the time. Finally the referee, 
whose name was John Duffy, called us up 
to the center of the ring for our final in- 
structions. We walked up, Sullivan with 
his arms still folded, looking right at my 
eyes, not in them, for I never met his stare, 
and rising and falling on his toes without a 
pause. I waited for the referee, my gaze on 
him, and you could have heard a pin drop 
in the place. You wouldn’t think 10,000 
people could beso quiet. At last the referee 
got down to hitting in clinches. 

““When I tell you to break,’’ he told us, 
“T want you to drop your arms.” 


Practical Precautions 


Immediately I grasped the referee by 
the shoulder—mind you, all for the effect 
on Sullivan—and sneered, ‘‘That’s very 
well for you to say, ‘Drop your arms when 
But suppose this fellow’”’— 
even then I didn’t look at Sullivan, just 
jerked my thumb at him—‘‘takes a punch 
at me when I drop my arms.” 

“Tf he does that he’ll lose the fight; and 
you'll lose, too, if you try it,’’ Duffy an- 
swered. 

“Then what about clinching like this?”’ 
I asked, and took hold of the referee and 
put my elbow up under his chin, pushing 
his head back, and repeated, ‘“‘ What if he 
does this?”’ 

“That’s a foul, of course,’’ he answered. 
“Tf he does it or you do it, ydu’ll be cau- 
tioned once. If you try it a second time 
you lose the fight.’ 

“All right,”’ I said, as gruffly as I could, 
“that’s all I wanted to know.” 

Then, for the first time since entering the 
ring, I looked Sullivan square in the eye, 
and very aggressively too. He stopped his 
rising and falling on his toes and stood star- 
ing at me as if he were petrified, so sur- 
prised was he at this sudden change in my 
attitude, and I saw at once I had the effect 
I intended—I had him guessing. 

In a very cocksure manner I jerked the 
towel from my shoulders, turned my back 
on him and ripped out, “Let her go!”’ 

This piece of business had its effect not 
only on Sullivan but also on the audience, 
for they cheered me louder then than they 
had when I entered the ring. They must 
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have come to the conclusion, “Why, this 
fellow thinks he can whip Sullivan! We’ll 
see a fight!” 

Time was called and the first round was 
on. Now I knew that the most dangerous 
thing I could do was to let Sullivan work 
me into a corner when I was tired or dazed, 
so I made up my mind that I would let 
him do this while I was still fresh. Then I 
could find out what he intended doing 
when he got me there. In a fight, you 
know, when a man has you where he wants 
you he is going to deliver the best goods 
he has. 

From the beginning of the round Sullivan 
was aggressive—wanted to eat me up right 
away. He camestraight formeand I backed 
and backed, finally into a corner. While I 
was there I observed him setting him- 
self for a right-hand swing, first slapping 
himself on the thigh with his left hand— 
sort of a trick to balance himself for a 
terrific swing with his right. But before he 
let the blow go, just at the right instant, I 
side-stepped out of the corner and was back 
in the middle of the ring again, Sullivan 
hot after me. I allowed him to back me 
into all four corners, and he thought he was 
engineering all this, that it was his own 
work that was cornering me. But I had 
learned what I wanted to know—just 
where to put my head to escape his blow if 
he should get me cornered and perhaps 
dazed. He had shown his hand to me. 


Guile and Strategy 


In the second round he was still backing 
me around the ring. I hadn’t even struck 
at him yet, and the audience on my right 
hissed me for running away and began to 
eall, ‘““Sprinter!’’ Now I could see at a 
glance that Sullivan was not quite near 
enough to hit me, so suddenly I turned my 
side to him, waved both hands to the 
audience and called out, “‘Wait a while! 
You'll see a fight!” 

That made an awful ‘‘sucker”’ out of Sul- 
livan, as the gallery birds say, and it was 
quite unexpected. And since he didn’t 
know that I knew he couldn’t reach me 
when I pulled this stunt he was the more 
chagrined. So he dashed right at me, angry 
as a bull, but immediately I was away again. 
At the end of the round I went to my corner 
and said to Brady and Delaney, “Why, I 
can whip this fellow slugging!”’ 

At this there was a panic in my corner, 
all of them starting to plead with me. 

“You said you were going to take your 
time. What are you going to take any 
chances for?”’ 

‘All right,’”’ I replied, to comfort them, 
“but I’ll take one good punch at him this 
round anyway.” 

So far Sullivan hadn’t reached me with 
anything but glancing blows and it was my 
intention, when the third round started, to 
hit him my first punch and I felt that it 
must be a good one. If my first punch 
didn’t hurt him he was going to lose all 
respect for my hitting ability. So with my 
mind thoroughly made up, I allowed him 
to back me once more into a corner. But 
although this time I didn’t intend to slip 
out, by my actions I indicated that I was 
going to, just as I had before. 

As we stood there fiddling, he crowding 
almost on top of me, I glanced, as I had 
always done before, first to the left, then to 
the right, as if looking for some way to get 
out of this corner. He, following my eye 
and thinking I wanted to make a get-away, 
determined that he wouldn’t let me out 
this time. 

For once he failed to slap himself on the 
thigh with his left hand, but he had his right 
hand all ready for the swing as he was 
gradually crawling up on me. Then, just 
as he finally set himself to let go a vicious 
right, I beat him to it and loosed a left- 
hand for his face with all the power I had 
behind it. His head went back and I fol- 
lowed it up with a couple of other punches 
and slugged him back over the ring and into 
his corner. When the round was over his 
nose was broken. 

At once there was pandemonium in the 
audience. All over the house, men stood on 
their chairs, coats off, swinging them in the 
air. You could have heard the yells clear 
to the Mississippi River. But the uproar 
only made Sullivan the more determined. 
He came out of his corner in the fourth like 
a roaring lion, with an uglier scowl than 
ever. I felt sure now that I would beat 
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—won the battle against tuberculosis. 
They are now leading citizens of El 
Paso, Texas. We are proud to tell their 
story and to tell others still fighting for 
health that a very large percentage of 
cases do recover in El] Paso. 


With an altitude of 3762 feet, 330 days 
of sunshine a year, clean, dry air and 
coldest winter days seldom reaching 25°, 
E] Paso’s climate has proved beneficial 
for many cases. Excellent sanatoria, rest 
homes and medical treatment. Reason- 
able rates. Five and six room furnished 
cottages, with sleeping porches, $30 to 
$75 per month. Stopovers on all railroads. 

If you, or someone dear to you, is suffering 


from tuberculosis, send for ‘Filling the Sun- 
shine “Prescription.”’ It's free and contains in- 


formation of great interest to tuberculous 
patients. Just mail the coupon. 


GATEWAY CLUB 
4 600 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
EL PASO, TEXAS 
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Please send me the free booklet ‘Filling 
the Sunshine “Prescription.” 


Namesii 2s 


Address__ 


Jack Burrows 


made 


$6000 


his first year 
with Fuller! 


The Same Opportunity Is Yours! 


Jack Burrows of California ran a bakery 
sales store, and cleared about $2,000 an- 
nually. He joined Fuller—and made 
$6,000 the first year. Think of it: 200% 
better earnings within twelve months. 


Ten million women regularly buy Fuller 
Brushes—and our national advertising in- 
fluences millions more to welcome the 
Fuller Man’s Service. 


Here is the field for YOU. You get a fine 
business training while you are earning 
GOOD money—and your future is just 
what you make-it. Savings, promotion, 
standing in the community; they are all be- 
fore you—if you set to work and earn them. 


Send for This Book Today! 


We want you to read ‘‘Out of the Rut”—a little 
book to show you the way to happy independ- 
ence. Write to THe Futter Brusu Co., 1071 
Windsor Avenue, Hartford, Conn., or, get in 
touch with the nearest of our 230 branch offices. 
See your phone book for address. 


Look at our advertisement on pages 120-127 
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him, so made up my mind that, though it 
eee take a little longer, I would play 
safe. 

From that time on I started doing things 
the audience were seeing for the first time, 
judging from the way they talked about 
the fight afterward. I would work a left- 
hand on the nose, then a hook into the 
stomach, a hook up on the jaw again, a great 
In fact, I used all the 
time such quick side-stepping and footwork 


| that the audience seemed to be delighted 


and a little bewildered, as was also Mr. 


‘ff Sullivan—that is, bewildered, for I don’t 


think he was delighted. 
In the twelfth round we clinched and 


| with the referee’s order, ‘‘ Break away,’’ [had 


} | dropped my arms, when Sullivan let go a 


ae 


Why She Began to Drive 


Until cars were equipped with starters, 
very few women attempted to drive. The 


; 
i 
5 


‘‘vas” car became everybody’s car for every 4 | 
use with the perfection of the electric starter ti 
—of which the Bendix Drive isa vital unit. | 


Easy, dependable, electric starting brought 
at once a new automobile era. 


4 
The ‘Mechanical Hand” that a 
Cranks Your Car 


The Bendix Drive is the connecting link be- 
tween your electric starting motor and the en- a 
gine of your automobile. When you step on 
your starter, you make an electric connection 
between the battery and the motor—thus sud- 
denly rotating the motor shaft on which the 
Bendix Drive is mounted. This moves the 
pinion gear of the Bendix Drive over into mesh 
with the gear on the flywheel of the engine 
- + - « Cranks it. . . ¢ startsithe’engine’. ./.1s 
then automatically lets go, and waits 
until you need it again. 


secre 


LOOK FOR THE NAME “BENDIX” 


More than 4,000 dealers and garages supply genuine ser- 
vice parts for Bendix Drive. Insist on genuine parts 
should emergency necessitate replacements. The 
name “‘Bendix’’ is on each genuine part. Look for it! 


EAS 


Manufactured by 


ECLIPSE MACHINE Co., ELMIRA, N.Y. 
ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY, Ltd. 
Walkerville, Ont. 


| terrific right-hand swing from which I just 
| barely got away. As it was, it just grazed 
| the top of my head. Some in the audience 


began to shout ‘“‘Foul!’’ But I smiled and 
shook my head, to tell them, “I don’t want 


it that way.” 


So the next eight rounds continued, much 
in the fashion of toreador and bull, Sul- 
livan making his mad rushes and flailing 


| away with his arms, rarely landing on me, 


but as determined as ever. Meanwhile I 


| was using all the tricks in my boxing reper- 


toire, which was an entirely new one for 


| that day and an assortment that impressed 


the audience. Then I noticed that he was 
beginning to puff and was slowing down. 
When we came up for the twenty-first 
round it looked as if the fight would last 
ten or fifteen rounds longer. Right away I 
went for him, feinted with my left and hit 
him with a left-hand hook alongside the 
jaw pretty hard, and I saw his eyes roll. 
Quicker than it takes to tell it, I saw that I 


| had then the same chance that I had had in 


the fight with Peter Jackson but had failed 
to take—the same chance that was Firpo’s 
when Dempsey stood helpless before him— 
which he also failed to take. 

This time I did not let it slip. Sum- 
moning all the reserve force I had left, 
I let my guns go, right and left, with all the 
dynamite Nature had given me, and Sulli- 


| van stood dazed and rocking. So I set 


myself for an instant, put just a little more 
in a right-hand and hit him alongside the 
jaw, and he fell helpless on the ground, on 
his stomach, and rolled over on his back. 


| | The referee, his seconds and my seconds 


picked him up and put him in his corner, 
and the audience went wild. 


An Excited Audience 


As Sullivan struck the floor, the few peo- 
ple who were for me jumped up and yelled, 


| but the mass of that vast audience was as 


still as death; just clenched their hands, 
hoping their champion would rise. When 
the last count ended and it was over be- 
yond doubt, then came an uproar like 
Niagara tumbling over the cliffs, followed 


| by the greatest shower you ever saw, of hats, 


coats, canes, belts, flowers from button- 
holes, everything, falling on me and my 
seconds and all over the floor of the ring. 
I have often thought what a business I 
could have started down in Baxter Street 
with such an assorted stock. 
So the roar was continued. I should 
have felt proud and dazed, but the only 
thing I could think of, right after the knock- 
out, was Sullivan lying there on the floor. 


| I was actually disgusted with the crowd 


and it left a lasting impression on me. It 


| struck me as sad to see all those thousands 
who had given him such a wonderful ova- 


tion when he entered the ring turning it to 
me, now that ne was down and out. 

In justice to the man who had reigned so 
long as champion of the world, I think it is 
only fair to say that I was not fighting the 
Sullivan I had seen and admired in San 
Francisco, At the Paddy Ryan bout, then 
twenty-six and in the pink of condition, 
but a man who had not been careful of 
his habits and who had enjoyed too much 
the good fellowship and popularity the 
championship brings. I got him when he 
was slipping, and that goes for all the cham- 
pions down the line. 

It is very hard to tell, as you gaze down 
the list at all the defeated champions of the 
past, which was supreme. As I got Sulli- 
van when he was slipping, so Jeffries got 
Fitzsimmons, Johnson defeated Jeffries, 
and Dempsey, Willard. And so, too, when 
Dempsey starts to slip someone is sure to 
get him. Like the pitcher that goes too 
often to the well, the champ will go once 
too often to the ring, and be broken in the 
end. And all argument as to their respec- 
tive merits is foolish and futile. 


woul 
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After the first uproar had subs 
it seemed as if everybody in th 
wanted to hug me. Captain Ba 
of police, was standing near an 
him, “Please don’t let this eroy 
of me. I want to go up in my} 
with the people I was with befo 
started.” : | 

Somehow I still had the feelin; 
ment and couldn’t stomach tl 
He and his men forced a lane 
using their clubs, and I reache¢ 
ing room. Brady and the whole: 


town and all that. 
“No,” I said, “ 


see, when I had fought Kiln 
thought I owed it to them. So 
hack and drove there. 


actually cried with joy to think | 
there after winning the fight. | 
little speech to them and then} 
Mr. Wormseley’s house, where 
staying, and they had champa 
There was one fellow there—I «) 
member his name but I knew he 
water wagon and had been a hj 
at one time—who said, “Jim, } 
first drink I’ve had in two year? 


—— 


Celebrating in Mil 
I took it away from him 
“You’re not doing me a favor ] 
that tonight. Please don’t!’ 
didn’t. 

It isn’t that I never took a drk 
I wanted to keep fit, I have | 
liquor on occasion and almosil 
moderation. That night I saw @ 
give an example to the young || 
I ordered a glass of milk. The d 
the wine around there; but Ji\| 
the champion of the world, tooa 
milk! This incident was wired | 
world and was published in mn 
papers. {: 

I have always figured that t] 
tion helped me to what succes 
had. There was another aid, allt 
ability to throw off or control ar't 
to worry. § 

Now I maintain that anyonle 
from worrying, except, of cours«l 
fortunes are crashing all aroun 
a question of will power, which 
veloped by practice just as I dell 
ability to say ‘‘No”’ when the fells 
me to dissipate back in the olc 
cisco days. But it was a gradi 
ment. 

It is hard to describe how I pit 
this mental attitude before theig 
“not worrying,’ some people i) 
mean utter relaxation, but it 
quite true. Relaxation is all 
vacation or for sickness, but th’ 
proper way to keep from worl 


ous system. In other words, on\) 
clinch his mental muscles and2 
with determination; then willdl 
calm, deliberate poise—a sort 
coolness, if you will—that is ne 
any achievement. Now I hadj/i 


day, then deliberately turn my [@ 
something else. I had so gaineditl 
over my nervous system thatVeé 
the fight had ended and the cl 
of the world was in my han 
give way—I was still the sam 
same cold, controlled machin 
been in the ring. In fact, I ec@ 
wind myself for two or three 
ward, even to become the cor} 
friend that I liked to be wit 
This mental condition i 
together with my disgust ate i 
for my efforts to avoid the cro# 
ized that some day, too, they 
from me when I should be 
shoes, lying there on the floor. | 
When I got to bed tha 
was so full of many thing 
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‘the championship was a great 
ont; my ambition was realized. 
to thinking of that $6000 mort- 
y father’s house and livery stable, 
j impressed me so as a kid, and 
ay I wired my father asking him 
know at once just how much he 
» replied that $10,000 would cover 
g. So the first thing I did with 
iy I won was to send the $10,000 


“ht following the fight, Brady and 

away to a restaurant where we 
7e could escape recognition. But 
there we noticed on the other side 
mm a table all set for a banquet. 
/ye a number of men entered, and 
ed several of them, men from all 
je country. They spotted us and 

, shook hands and congratulated 
they had all bet on Sullivan, but 
; to see a good man win, and the 


| the banquet was ready to start, 
> was one empty chair. I saw a 
f them look over at me, then 
t one another. Finally two of the 
. rose, came over again and asked 
ynd I wouldn’t join them. We ac- 
,other place was made for Brady, 
down in the “vacant chair.” Of 
talked the fight over and one 
; another, until finally the chair- 
yp and said: 
k we had better be honest and 


‘his, and this banquet was to 
_a surprise for him after his vic- 
sourse we wish it could have been 
chat won, yet we’re all mighty 
gan American has taken his place, 
Slavin or Mitchell.”’” Then he 


yiince Sullivan will be in bed fora 

ind cannot be with us tonight, we 

‘o have you, Jim Corbett, as the 

fonor.”’ 

ive all stood up and drank the 

dshe defeated ex-champion. 

rt day we started North. 

(| way up from New Orleans we 
at Birmingham, Atlanta, and 
she larger cities en route and gave 

iis which brought us something. 

vn we reached New York, Brady. 

1) play written, named it Gentleman 

« together a company and we 
2 country. It was a very prosper- 

0 and we netted jointly about 


viing the story of a professional 
0} hesitates to draw in one’s family; 

' wife has helped me so much dur- 
‘Jenty-nine years we have been to- 
_jomehow cannot help telling of the 
nilent of our first meeting, which 
fi; so long a time still sticks out 
ya my memory. 


. ‘A Dash of Romance 


playing in Kansas City in this 
‘aa, Gentleman Jim, and one 
( gave a box party to Miss Maxine 
,,er sister Gertrude—later Mrs. 
-|ybertson—and James A. Herne, 
mis old actor, then out with Shore 


dle attention to Miss Elliott, who 
™%ming beauty of the day, another 
y;eautiful, but with light hair, 
die opposite box and the interest 
ved. There was much guessing as 
intity of the newcomer, who, the 
t¢ supposed, was another actress 
e of honor. I knew nothing of the 
nit until my manager came back 
aed if Miss Elliott and her party 


! audience was naturally paying 
r 


8; he replied, “‘she’s there; but you 
tee the beauty sitting all alone in 
xX posite her.”’ 

l ok a peek through the curtain. 
ve always admired Miss Elliott, 
at afraid I didn’t cast many glances 
G2ction of her box that afternoon. 
T\1e matinée I went down to the 
m Hotel for my dinner, and who 
i) Ik into the dining room but the 
ot 1e Box! I happened to know the 
Mm. with her, and he came over and 
tie to sit at their table. I didn’t 
n; g. Twoyears after that, we 
miried, on August 15, 1894. I am 
t!seven years old, and still I feel 
iy tng man of twenty-five. I have 
4 ul and happy since leaving the 
fl 


sefore the curtain went up and . 
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ring, and I owe all my success and great 
happiness to her. 

After our trip with Gentleman Jim we 
returned to New York. Meanwhile the 
newspapers were working up interest in a 
fight between Charley Mitchell and my- 
self. The former had been in America dur- 
ing the months preceding my fight with 
Sullivan and was considered a prominent 
contender for the championship. 

I was booked to box at Miner’s Bowery 
Theater for a week and didn’t know that 
they had Mitchell and Slavin, the latter also 
a leading figure in pugilistic circles, engaged 
for the same dates. Finally the manage- 
ment decided that since I was matched to 
fight the great John L., I would be the 
drawing card, and they put me on,canceling 
the acts of my two rivals. They both re- 
sented this, naturally enough, brooding over 
the slight, and one night, after a round at 
the old Hoffman House bar, they decided 
they would go down to Miner’s and give 
Corbett a licking. 

I was standing in the lobby when they 
walked in, and Mitchell came up to me and 
tried to pick a quarrel. Among other things, 
he said, ‘Why, I’ll fight you right here for 
a five-pound note!” 

“You won’t fight me in a barroom,” I 
replied. ‘‘Boxing is a business with me. 
But mark what I say: I’ll fight you some 
day and I’ll whip you, and I’ll get a lot of 
money for doing it!” 

This didn’t satisfy him, and he insisted 
on mixing it right then and there; but the 
manager, Mr. Miner, came up and sepa- 
rated us. That was all there was to it, but 
of course the papers had to come out and 
say that Mitchell had given Corbett an 
awful calling down; also that Corbett was 
yellow and afraid to fight Mitchell. 


Mitchell’s Challenge 


The insults I did not forget, but it was 
just as well to get a little cash with my re- 
venge, I thought. So when Mitchell, who 
had returned to England, finally issued a 
challenge to fight me to a finish for a $10,000 
side bet and the largest purse offered, I ac- 
cepted at once. 

There figured in the papers frequently, in 
those days, an English sportsman by the 
name of Squire Abingdon Baird. He 
seemed to have a ton of money and was 
constantly spending it on his racing stable 
and theatrical productions, in which famous 
beauties, particularly Lily Langtry, were 
starred. He also seemed quite as infatuated 
with Charley Mitchell’s prowess as a fighter 
as he was with the beauty of the ‘Jersey 
Lily,’ and Charley Mitchell really was a 
mighty man. He was the first who ever 
knocked John L. Sullivan down, and that, 
too, when Sullivan was at his best. This 
great feat was accomplished in the old Madi- 
son Square Garden. Later they were 
matched for a second go in the Garden, but 
though Mitchell was on deck, quite fit, Sulli- 
van showed up in no condition to fight and 
the bout was postponed. The meeting place 
was transferred to France, where they 
fought a finish fight for the championship, 
with bare knuckles, under London prize- 
ring rules. This resulted in a draw. 

When the challenge and my acceptance 
appeared in the English papers, it was an- 
nounced that Squire Baird was coming 
with Mitchell to bet on the side as much 
money as all the sports in America could 
raise together. 

Well, the two arrived, and on themorning 
on which the articles were to be signed, 
Richard Canfield, who owned the famous 
gambling house at Saratoga, also the one, 
even better known, on Forty-fourth Street, 
New York City, went over to the Gilsey 
House to see a friend of us both, Al Smith. 
There he handed him fifty bills of $1000 
each to “talk turkey” with the squire, and 
Al immediately jumped on the L and went 
down to the World Building in Park Row, 
where the match was to be made. 

After the articles were signed and my 
$10,000 put up, Al turned to the squire. 

“T understand you have come over here 
to lay all the money in England on 
Mitchell,” he said. ‘Well, you’re on. I 
haven’t all the money in the United States 
with me just now, but here’s $50,000 as a 
starter, and there’s plenty more where that 
came from.’’ Which, I think, was quite a 
good illustration of the courage of the 
sportsmen of those days. 

However, when it came down to the color 
of his money, the squire showed only 
$10,000 and his bluff was called. 

It happened that the Duval Athletic Club 
in Jacksonville, Florida, offered the best 


Here are the facts — 
about upkeep costs 


Avoid the extravagance 
of cheap oil 


Use 100% Pure Pennsylvania 
“The highest grade oil in the world” 


As the chart shows, the cost of any oil is small. But when oil 
fails to do its work, then the big costs—repairs, depreciation, 
gasoline—begin to skyrocket. 


Experts recognize Pennsylvania to be “the highest grade 
oil in the world.” This wonderful oil is found in only one 
place—the Appalachian Field, where oil was first discovered. 
It is superior to any other oil in the crude state. To this natural 
superiority are added the most skillful processes of refining, 
developed in the world’s oldest oil field. 


Pennsylvania motor oil contains no sulphur—no acid. It 
has the highest fire point—resists heat which burns up other 
oils. Its viscosity, or body, is least affected by heat—it does 
not become thin and watery at high temperatures. It contains 
less carbon. 


That is why you can count on 100% pure Pennsylvania oil 
for 1000 miles of protection, without draining your crankcase. 
Of course, you must keep the oil level up, but it is wasteful to 
drain off the old oil under 1000 miles. 


Remember, Pennsylvania is not the name of a brand, but of 
a different grade (or kind) of crude oil from which a number of 
excellent brands are refined. The producers, refiners, and 
marketers of this oil have created the emblem shown below. 
Look for it! Find the dealer in your neighborhood who dis- 
plays it. It guarantees you 100% pure Pennsylvania oil—and 
a sweet running motor. 


Send this coupon for the free booklet, ‘Systematic Lubrica- 
tion” —worth money to every motorist. 
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PENNSYLVANIA GrapE Crupg Om AssOciATION 
208 Chambers Building, Oil City, Pa. 
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| KNAPP-FELT HATS 
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for MEN 


HE COMPLETE ASSORTMENT 
of Knapp-Felt headwear in- 
cludes many novel features, among 
which is the Holdaway Cap. It is 
tailored from especially selected soft 
woolens of exclusive patterns to 


harmonize with the color scheme 
of the day. 


Tue Foitpaway Cap has a visor of 
extreme flexibility and retains its smart 
appearance under circumstances that 
would put any other cap out of commis- 
sion. It may be folded or rolled up to be 
carried in the coat pocket, in the automo- 
bile pocket, or to occupy a small space in 
the travelling bag without injury to its 
shape. 


A vartety 
of Knapp-Felt 
hats and caps as- 
sures that well- 
dressed look that 
comes from proper 
harmony between 
the various ar- 
ticles of attire. 
One hat won't 
do! 


For Your Protection the name, Fold- 
away, has been adopted as a trade mark 
and application has been made for registra- 


Knapp-Felt Foldaway Caps are sold by the best dealers from 
$3.50 upward, according to quality. Write for Tar Harman! 


THE Crorut & KNAPP COMPANY 


JOHN CAVANAGH — President 
620 Fifth Avenue - New York City 
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purse, $20,000, the winner to take all, so 
the offer was accepted; and Mitchell 
started training at one of the Florida beaches, 
I about ten miles farther up the coast at 
Mayport. 

Charley evidently lightened his labors 
with considerable humor, for I was told sev- 
eral stories about him, one of which will 
serve as an example of his pretty keen wit. 
He was eating dinner at his quarters one 
night when the sunset gun went off. Lean- 
ing back in his chair, he exclaimed, “‘ Hello! 
My friend Corbett punching the bag!”’ 

So he, too, had his way of getting peo- 
ple’s goats and disturbing them mentally, 
only he was cleverer about it than any 
other man I ever met. 

A very important thing happened about 
four days before the fight. I was playing 
handball, had gone through a couple of 
games at a furious pace, when suddenly I 
noticed that I did not perspire. I stopped 
and my trainer asked, ‘‘What’s the mat- 
ter?”’ 

Now I didn’t want anyone to know my 
predicament—not even those closest to 
me—so I didn’t answer him, but started 
walking over to the shower. Naturally the 
trainers followed, and here Brady and De- 
laney also inquired, ‘‘ What’s the matter?’’ 

“T don’t want a rubdown,”’ I said; ‘just 
a shower and a dry rub with a towel.”” And 
all at once I grew very irritable. No one 
could talk to me without my wanting to 
bite his head off. Still, I kept the secret of 
the trouble to myself. 


A Delicate Situation 


I waited until dinnertime, then went 
out to the ice box, took a quart of cham- 


| pagne and drank the whole quart. Brady 


and Delaney tried their level best to stop 
me and I abused them unmercifully; so 
much so that Brady cried and I was an out- 
cast in the training quarters all that eve- 
ning. About nine I strolled down the beach 
in the moonlight, and when I returned, there 
sat Brady, Delaney and all my handlers 
in the parlor, heads cast down. I walked 
in, went out to the ice box again, took a pint 
of champagne and drank that down, started 
laughing, singing and kidding them about 
how little they knew about training, as I 
went up the stairs, then fell on the bed and 
soon was off to a sound sleep. 

The next morning a knock came at my 
door and Delaney said, ‘‘Get up, Jim; it’s 
seven o’clock.” 

“T’m not going to get up at all,’’ I re- 
plied. “I’m not going to train today.” 

“Now, Jim, please open the door and let 
me talk to you a minute.” 

“Get out!” I ealled back. 
going to get up until noon!” 

So I lay in bed, not knowing what was 
going on downstairs, but pretty well able 
to imagine it. 

At noon I got up. Brady came into my 
room, sat down on the bed and said in the 
most coaxing tone he could manage, 
“We're pals outside of business and it’s 
coming to me. Won’t you please tell me, 
Jim, what this is all about?” 

“‘T know exactly what I’m doing, Billy,” 
I answered. ‘‘And I’m not going to tell 
you or any living soul what I’m doing; but 
I don’t do any more training up to the 


“T’m not 


| fight!” 


“And you won’t tell me why?” 

“T’ll tell you just before the fight, but 
not till then.” 

That ended it and I loafed until two days 


| before the big event. Then, in the after- 


noon, I said to the trainers, “‘ You wait here. 
I’m going about a mile and a half down the 
beach and will run back, and I want you 


_ all to be ready to give me a dry rub when 


I come in.” 

And down the beach I started, all of 
them looking at me in amazement and 
wondering if I hadn’t gone plumb crazy. 
I jogged down at a pretty fair clip, then 
doubled back at the same pace until about 
200 yards from the training quarters and 
then I sprinted in. When I arrived at the 
rubbing room, a most beautiful glow of per- 
spiration came all over me, and I said to the 
boys, ““Come on now! I’ll get under the 
shower. All you need to do is just rub me 
down with a towel.” 

While I was dressing I looked at them 
and laughed. 

“Now,” I said, “I’ll tell all you fatheads 
something you don’t know and that none 
of you had the sense to notice. The day I 
stopped playing handball I did enough 
work to sweat an oceanful, yet I was as dry 
as a bone. Don’t any of you know what 
that meant? Well, I’ll tell you. It meant 


It was not only because I w 
teach these fellows a lesson t¢ 
quiet but also to prevent any ne 
out, through carelessness on the 
trainers, which might reach Mit 
add to his confidence. % 

For the benefit of the young fell 
ing along, in whom I always 
greatest interest, I should like ¢ 
that I do not advocate going out 
ting drunk every time one feels 
the facts in my case were these: 

Although I never have drunk 
that is, since those early San ] 
days—I knew that I was dry insj 
gerously so; almost burned out. 
get some liquid into me. My st 
that time revolted at the taste of y 
I could not take much, but I mus 
liquid into me somehow, and I k 
with the kick in its taste I could t 
champagne than anything else, / 
ter of fact, although I may have} 


all things. Lots of things that pe 
upon as harmful are all right and} 
providing one knows when to stop 
not carry on to excess. One 
much medicine, eat too much, a 
drink too much and smoke too mi 
not even advise a man’s giving uy 
if he can limit himself to a pe 


ber of smokes a day. Temp 

moderation, has been one of the: 
such success as I have had. I h 
overdone in my pleasures, and I 
to say many pugilists have short 

careers in the ring by taking the 
course. 

During these weeks a great 
mine frequently visited the train 
ters—Porter Ashe, the one who 
$500 in my hand the day I fought! 
and told me to keep it if I woes 
he reported that he had been doy 
village and had met one of } 
trainers, Billy Woods. While ¢| 
talking the latter was foolish enou 
that when Mitchell got Corbett ir 
he was going to call him names an’ 
mad, and then was going to whif! 


Disquieting Thoumes 


This didn’t trouble me; in fact, ' 
me at the time, but another ine} 
cause me some worry. A couple} 
before the fight I had writter} 
brother Harry in San Francisco, 
that time had added a pool roon) 
bett’s Café, where bets were laid! 


fight I received a telegram from Hi 
ing he had put every nickel he hj 
world on the result of the fight, 
only that but he had gone 
back me further. 

As I went to my dressing No 
thinking was, “If I should lose | 
Harry will be broke!’”’ That dil 
much. | 

When we got orders to come ttl 
I went out first and Mitchell was } 
I not caring about this particular 
precedence now. Of course I hag 
bath robe over my fighting 
the wind was chilly and Mitchell 
waiting out in that ring one hour} 

Talk about afellow “getting ano’ 
goat!” Iwas likea raving 
telegram from my brother on my !) 
this fellow keeping me there in th 
that length of time. I coulda 
laugh out of a remark I heard iro 
Brodie, the famous bridge jum ‘ 
when some fellow popped up and 
voice cried out that he woul 
of cattle on Corbett, shouted 
on your cattle!” id 

One thing I did notice as 
that the soldiers stationed aro 
by the governor of Florida, 
grand-stand play about stopp 
were quietly entering one by on 
their seats in the audience, thet 
their arms. 

(Continued on Page 


much as this wire. | 


Gi 


Mitchell did show up, and when 
tothe ring I was not in a very good 
had disliked him ever since that 
the Bowery Theater, and now he 
ime waiting until I was thoroughly 
‘|fo add insult to injury, he now 
er at me and winked and smiled — 
{ver stunt—and it had the desired 
Jl at once I turned so mad and 
t]d to start that as soon as we got 
4s on I said to the referee, the 
;}onest John Kelly—he still walks 
}-—“No shaking hands!” 

31x to Snapper Garrison, the famous 
o acted as timekeeper, I yelled, 
7, hit that gong!” And he hit it. 
1 Mitchell had time to catch his 
te round had started, without any 
{ual preliminaries, not even the 
gf hands. There was no method in 
jisimply had my goat and I was 
# with the gong’s clang, I sprang 
diter, Mitchell recovered from his 
@nough to call out sarcastically, 
\Started already?” 

4 wer was a left-hand swing, which 
. He went me one better by land- 
, mouth and cutting my lip, and I 
i.k any bull in an arena, with the 
ifter him, was ever madder than 


qid as I was, my rushing tactics 
9 (uite so reckless as they may seem 
kr would have been in fights with 


AJhe had fought John L. Sullivan a 
[|as anxious to settle all question of 
pmacy once and for all time by 
‘Jn quickly. So it was not all tem- 
:i rove me to that mad rush. 

ér, Mitchell was skillful, and tak- 
yitage of my lack of caution, he 
2 this first round. I knew this, of 
‘tit did not affect my aggressive- 
'was determined to make a quick 


second round I hit Mitchell a 
body blow which I think took 
fit out of him. With all his gener- 
} couldn’t hide the fact that the 
hthim. At the end of that round I 
Ciim down. p 


1 Unexpected Encore 


} consider out of order here an ex- 
icicontradicting a statement which 
shed in the papers after the fight, 
i| was believed by some of the ex- 
le who had been in the audience. 


|| vhile he was still on the ground. 
il, as a matter of fact, was on his 


While I was talking to 
n’t going to be caught napping, 
out the corner of my eye I could 
ell getting up off his knees and 
nself to take a punch at me the 
:] got up and while I was still facing 

, Just before he straightened up 
adunloosed a punch myself, which 
7)ming, and to avoid it fell back 
iis a This is the truth about 


\e gong’s signal for the end of the 
-\walked to my corner, and was 
Dt to sit down when Mitchell 
‘traced his steps and, leaping at 
ously, hit me behind the ear. 
i ent at him, and, instead of taking 
n e’s rest during the intermission, 
d fighting, hammer and tongs. 
WU: encore created a world of ex- 
n| but before we had been at it long 
0|s and mine jumped into the ring 
"ts and pulled us apart and at last 
nt) our corners. 

hi hardly been seated when the 
0} ded again. I sprang at Mitchell 
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like a tiger, not letting up one instant, and 
things were fast and furious. We had been 
boxing only about a minute of this third 
round when I caught him on the chin with 
a vicious right-hand punch, harder than I 
usually let loose in a fight, because I like to 
protect my hands until time for the knock- 
out. However, it was timely enough and I 
saw I had him, for after receiving the blow 
he stiffened out straight and fell forward. 
I knew the fight was over, so turned my 
back, went to my corner, held out my hands 
to my seconds to have the gloves unlaced 
and didn’t even bother to turn around and 
watch him. It was not necessary. He was 
dead to the world and counted out. 

Sometimes the general impression that 
Iam a light tapper, a story started by some 
newspaper men who do not know the game, 
amuses me. Not that it worries me, for I 
am content to stand on my record; but it 
is wrong. The idea has gained ground, I 
suppose, because I did not waste my 
strength wildly and did not let loose 
punches with all I had until the critical mo- 
ment. My hands have always been deli- 
cate; in fact, they donot look stronger than 
a billiard player’s—the lady who often 
takes my dictation says my hands are like 
a piano player’s—and I had learned my les- 
son after breaking both right and left in 
my fights with Choynski. The last punch 
I landed on Sullivan had this same result. 
It put him out and my hand too. 


Fitzsimmons’ Graceful Act 


So I rarely tried to put full force into a 
blow until I had my man where I wanted 
him and was ready to put over the finishing 
touch. I contented myself with jabbing and 
good hard jolts that would gradually 
weaken my opponent and maneuver him 
into position. You will never find any man 
who ever fought me who will say I couldn’t 
hit hard with either hand. It was just two 
years ago that Jeffries told me I had him 
licked at Coney Island before the ten rounds 
were fought. He confessed that when I 
sank one in the body with my right I hurt 
him a great deal, and when in the tenth 
round I landed on the jaw with my right 
hand I saw his eyes roll, and all this was 
when I was past my prime and thirty-five 
years old, and those blows did not have the 
old steam behind them. 

Fitzsimmons, too, has talked with me 
many times, and he has told me himself that 
I gave him the worst licking he ever had in 
his life, and he repeated this statement in 
St. Louis one night to a theater audience, 
and called me up and shook hands with me 
on the stage; an action which I thought 
very courteous and generous. 

Furthermore, I have a picture in my 
memory of Peter Jackson in that steam 
room, hugging his stomach and moaning; 
and if anyone thinks a light tap would put 
away the 212 pounds of the mighty Sulli- 
van they ought to try it. But then it is 
easier to argue outside the ropes than to 
fight inside them. 

‘Reservation of one’s strength is all im- 
portant, and I can but illustrate my method 
by a comparison with a very clever man 
in the baseball world—grand old Christy 
Mathewson. He would often let them hit 
his offerings when he had a safe lead, but 
would tighten up when runs counted. 

Now in the Mitchell fight, as is evident 
from my description of it, I did not follow 
my usual system of keeping cool, although 
I was thinking pretty rapidly and craftily 
at that. But calm poise and self-control 
are indispensable in a bout with a bigger 
man, and this battle is the exception that 
proves therule. Mitchell certainly “got my 
goat” that time, as I had so often gotten 
others’. 

After the battle was over, Porter Ashe 
met Mitchell’s trainer, Woods, and said, 
“T thought you said Charley was going to 
get Jim mad and then lick him.” 

“He did,” replied Woods; ‘‘but he got 
him too mad!” 

Editor’s Note—This is the fourth of a series of 
articles by Mr. Corbett. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 
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“Only 38, yet looks 48." Some men know that wrong shaving ages the skin. 
* Pulling” and daily torment is not natural. Such men seek a super-keen blade. 
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“The World’s Fastest Shave,” only 78 seconds from lather to towel. 
That wins many men. For speed signifies a super-keen blade and greater comfort. 


Men’s two interests 


—a poll of millions 


as to shaving 


For a solid year we checked the 
wishes of men as to shaving. We 
addressed over 3,000,000 men and 
watched their preferences. 


Some voted for comfort, some 
for speed, some for economy, 
some for simplicity. 


But all agreed on this one fact: 
the Valet AutoStrop Razor— 
because of its patented self- 
sharpening device—gives supreme 
satisfaction in combining the 
essentials of “each shave a perfect 
shave.” 


Men agree that a quick shave is a 
finer shave. That a speedy, finer 
shave requires a super-keen blade. 


Only the Valet AutoStrop Razor 
gives self-stropping—a few 


automatic strokes restore the 
blade to new-like keenness. 


If we did not have this feature, 
our blades, like non-stropped 
blades, would dull with each 
shave until they had to be thrown 
away. 


But we avoid the ordinary 
limitations. That is why men make 
such direct comparisons, awarding 
the Valet AutoStrop Razor an 
exclusive position. Our blade 
gives two or three times the 
average service. 


Know the facts, gentlemen. Make 
your own comparison. Save your- 
selves from shaving annoyances 
and experiments. Learn the 
supreme satisfaction of shaving 
with a Valet AutoStrop Razor. 


The RAZOR That 
Sharpens itself 


a hae 


trop Razor 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR COMPANY, 656 First Avenue, New York City 
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WESTON ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT CO. 
Newark, N. J. 


WESTON 
Electrical Indicating Instrument Authorities Since 1888 | 


STAN DARD-The World Over 


Radio Dept. 


| 


| 


Become Independent 
Dept. 8011 - 


setracononorecasrt 
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WESTON 


—the Radio plug 


defies imitation 
Be sure and get a Genuine Weston 
Instant-Change Plug for your radio 


set. You cannot go wrong if you 
look closely at the illustration above. 
It is an exact replica. 

The Weston Plug is the original 
automatic radio plug. Many others 
are imitations. 

Light and easy to grip. Inter- 
changeable from head-phones to 


loudspeaker in two seconds. Just 
shove cables in to connect. Press 
triggers to pull cables out. No tools 


required. No inconvenience or lost 
time. 

Weston Instant-Change Radio 
Plugs are for sale by all reliable 
dealers and at most musical instru- 
ment stores. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, write direct to the 
company. 


Hotel Syracuse 


=~ 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


For business men who 
travel we offer unusual 
accommodations plus un- 
failing courtesy in service, 


612 Rooms—AlIl with Bath—All Servidor equipped 
Minimum Rates Three Dollars 


2A Lf ee Managing Director 


Earn $30-$35 a Week 
Every woman should learn, 
ing Home-study Method, 


cians. Established 25 years. 


Earn While Learning 


of Money-back 
NURSE'S EQUIPMENT, 


421 South Ashland Boulevard - 


Learn in Spare Time at Home 


r We train 
Beginners, Practical Nurses, Mothers 
and Religious Workers by our Fascinat- 
4 Leading 
Chicago System. Endorsed by physi- 


If you are over 18 and under 55 years 
write for illustrated catalog and 32 
Sample Lesson Pages with FREE details 
Guarantee and FREE 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Chicago 
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THEORIES AAND THANKSGIVING 


Students of crop production say we shall 
never see a low price level for corn again. 
They point to the vast amount of the cereal 
used for industrial purposes, breakfast 
foods, sirups and similar products, lessening 
the amount to be placed on the market di- 
rectly. Furthermore, in a great part of the 
country little corn now leaves the farm ex- 
cept on the hoof. Itis kept to feed the work 
animals, to fatten livestock and to serve as 
an asset the year round. A few years ago 
the railroads of Kansas and Nebraska had 
miles of corncribs at stations to hold corn 
brought for shipment; all have been torn 
down. Corn in much of the Corn Belt is not 
shipped in large quantities, and as dairying 
and silos and systematic fattening of hogs 
and cattle advance, more corn will be kept 
in the farmer’s yard. 

The government report gives the price of 
corn in August, 1923, at 87 cents a bushel; 
in 1924, $1.074; wheat last year, 86.4 cents; 
this year, $1.168. Here is 20 cents a bushel 
advance in corn and 30.4 cents in wheat. 
During early autumn the prices of these 
cereals fluctuated, mostly showing a higher 
figure as the season advanced, indicating a 
firm value for the remainder of the mar- 
keting period. The estimate of increased 
income for the 1924 products of the farm, 
compared with last year’s return, is ap- 
proximately three-quarters of a billion 
dollars—a material betterment of the finan- 
cial condition of the producer. 

If anyone thinks the country banker sat 
quietly at his desk and waited for the wheat 
raiser to sell his crop and come in to pay the 
long-overdue note he has another guess. 
What the banker did was to finger the 
rather worn and sometimes yellow notes 
and then take his motor car and drive to the 
various farms where harvest was in prog- 
ress, demanding that some of that wheat 
money be paic to him. Indeed, every 
county had plenty of chattel mortgages de- 
scribing the security as ‘“ acres of 
growing wheat.’ That held the crop—at 
least what was necessary. Most of these 
notes were two or three years old; some 
were in the hands of bank receivers; but to 
liquidate them went the income from the 
harvest. 

What happened is a simple matter of 
arithmetic and banking practice. Perhaps 
the bank had put up the notes as security 
for a loan at a city bank, thereby obtaining 
funds to care for the local business. When 
the farmer paid, the banker sent the money 
to his city correspondent. His own obliga- 
tions and those of the farmer were de- 
creased and the city bank saw its deposits 
increase. The whole machinery was oiled 
anew and was hitting again on all cylinders. 


Credit Too Easy 


Furthermore, bank failures practically 
ceased. They decreased in May when pros- 
pects were for a fair crop and everybody 
held tight. In June they were less; in July 
still smaller, and by midsummer it was 
largely only crookedness—something never 
failing to break out in places—that caused 
suspension. 

“Somehow the country-bank problem 
has been vastly distorted,’ was the argu- 
ment of a rural banker of long experience. 
“The public has evidently been led to be- 
lieve that the failure of some 600 banks out 
of more than 10,000 in the Middle West ar- 
gues a general wreckage. They do not hear 
of the other 9400 that have gone on doing 
business, thousands of them without bor- 
rowing, and have cared for their customers’ 
interests soundly. 

“The inexperienced banker was liberal in 
helping the customer who had hard luck. 
He loaned more than he should to one per- 
son. Then his bank was too small to stand 
loss. Take a bank with, say, $15,000 capital 
and $3,000 surplus. Let it have half a 
dozen losses of $2000 to $3000 each—and 
it is gone. A bank with $100,000 capital 
would not feel it.” 

Banks have unquestionably been on safer 
ground the past year than in the two years 
previous. They scrutinized loans and tried 
to collect all possible on the old notes. The 
receiver of a typical country bank thus ex- 
plained what he found: 

“The town had two banks. This was the 
older and had been run by the same man- 
ager for thirty years. He knew every old 
family and called most of the folks in the 
community by their first names. When 
crops failed and cattle lost money for their 
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owners, he came across; when another year 
showed loss, he increased the loans. Then 
last year the deposits fell and the banking 
department closed his doors. The assets, 
which seemed likely last spring to pay 
about 20 per cent, will actually bring the 
depositors half their claims. The guaranty 
fund will pay the remainder.” 

The states west of the Missouri that have 
tried to bolster up country banking by the 
guaranty fund, contributed by all banks to 
meet losses of failed institutions, have seen 
the system put toa severe trial. Oklahoma, 
after having acquired some $5,000,000 of 
unpaid claims, repealed the law; Texas has 
paid its losses thus far; Kansas has about 
$3,000,000 yet to pay, but claims it will 
eventually work out the remuneration; Ne- 
braska and South Dakota have kept up 
with the losses by heavy assessments; 
North Dakota has $4,000,000 to pay which 
may never be liquidated. It is possible 
that in the collapse of many rural banks the 
psychological effect of the guaranty kept 
weak banks alive through sustained confi- 
dence, but it is safe to say that no more 
states will adopt the plan. 


Gradual Readjustment 


One of the interesting angles on the coun- 
try banker’s struggle is the courage with 
which hundreds of country institutions have 
fought out their battles alone—and won. 

“T took $35,000 of notes to the War Fi- 
nance Corporation a year ago,” said the pres- 
ident of a small country bank in Kansas. ‘I 
did not get a dollar, because the management 
was skeptical about the security. I am glad 
of it. Some of the notes have been paid; 
others have been reduced and my bank is in 
better condition than it would have been 
with all my customers sitting back and 
thinking they had three years to pay. Maybe 
it would not work everywhere, but mine is 
a cattle country and things are growing bet- 
ter. Thecattlemen had troubleenough. One 
of my customers had, in 1920, 1500 acres of 
land clear and $90,000 in cash. He fed 3600 
head of cattle and lost $50 a head—more 
than $150,000 in a single year. But last 
winter he made $40,000, so I guess he will 
pull through.”’ 

That is the kind of report you get from 
the real country banker—stories of strug- 
gle, courage, regained position and eventual 
soundness of condition. But it calls for 
comprehension and tact. A bank examiner 
was sitting in with the board of directors of 
a country bank recently. 

“Here are several farmers who are be- 
hind,” he remarked. ‘Their notes are 
overdue; this paper must be collected.” 

“Tf you will give me an order in writing 
to go out to their farms and foreclose on 
their cattle and other livestock and sell 
them out, I’ll obey,” remarked the bank 
president quietly. 

“Oh, that would not do,” came the quick 
reply. ‘‘That would make the bank trou- 
ble. I mean cut the loans down as fast as 
possible.” 

“That is exactly what I’m doing,” replied 
the banker. 

The country banker has been doing the 
best he could to maintain the financial in- 
tegrity of his customers and of his commu- 
nity. 

The hundreds of millions of dollars to 
come from grain products ought to have a 
tonic effect on trade, and the customers’ 
changed state of mind should make for a 
clearer comprehension of the actual relation 
between the buyer of commodities and the 
manufacturer’s and wholesaler’s situation. 
To the desks of the rural press in the in- 
terior come reams of copy relating to 
schemes and systems by which an economic 
millennium is to be brought speedily. In- 
terviews for farmer consumption are spread 
over the pages of papers circulating in the 
crop states. Statistics that prove every 
possible theory are printed in open letters. 
Coupled with it all is the argument that big 
business is sitting up night plotting how it 
can_ruin the producer and grind the farm- 
stead between the upper and nether stones 
of financial manipulation. 

Take just one instance—the implement 
industry. The farmer is firmly convinced 
that the manufacturers of plows, binders, 
harrows and similar equipment have been 
living in luxury at his expense. He con- 
ducted, in 1921, a buyers’ revolt, refusing to 
purchase implements in order that he might 
show his indignation. Implements are 


_ cent of what you paid forit. Tha 
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higher than formerly, but the r 
ers have had their troubles too, 
one firm had in a few weeks 
tions of contracts for approxima’ 
machines, a business of $40,000,0 
meeting recently to discuss & 
farmer deplored the cost of equij 
discussed the decline in the pric 
land. 
“What could you have obtain 
farm in the high-price era?” aske 
plement manufacturer who had at. 
discover the farm owners’ posite 
“At least $100 an acre,” was t 
“T think that is high, but k 
What is it worth now?” *, 
“T could get about fifty doll 
“Tf you had sold your farm. 
for $100 an acre,’’ went on 
turer, ‘‘and had decided to in 


established firm. 2 I 

“Well, if you had made that in 
at the time, buying the stock at! 
market value, you would now ha’ 


land has declined 50 per cent; 
ment company’s value has deelini 
cent. Does this indicate that we’ 
no punishment?” 

Implement makers have flooded; 
country with bulletins giving sta: 
show that the cost of manufaetu! 
avoidably high, that it is impossil} 
machinery at the old figure. Did| 
good? It did not. The farmer si 
up his old machine and waited fo; 
To be sure, this year he had to huy 
order for a new binder or a new eo) 
machine that would cut, thresh ar 
the grain to a truck ready for 
all at one operation—but generall) 
not interested. Maybe he will |; 
regular customer next year, but it 
ered just as well by the retail d| 
keep a full stock of repairs on ha} 
than many new implements. It tie 
to change the psychological attitl 
class as large as that producing | 
stuffs of the nation. What is true) 
ments is true of other commoditiet 
in less degree. a i 

A Cartoa Family 
All except automobiles. | 
Western town, consisting of an 
bank and a dozen stores, were shi 
July 131 carloads of freight; 33) 
were automobiles. Most of the faa 
try averages a car to every fan} 
sometimes more. I checked up ‘ 
perous farm county 160 miles we 
Missouri River. It has 25,300 pet 
of which about half live on farmii 
others in a dozen small towns. 
automobiles licensed this ye 
banker has ceased to worry—the | 
corporations care for the delayed jj 
and somehow the payments ¢ 
there is a shortage of funds for so 
demands. y 

But perhaps there is some merit) 
fort of the producer to make his! 
last longer. The cheerful habit of 
pensive machinery in the open andi 
buying new has been responsible fei 
the financial embarrassment expt 
The tiller of a half section of pri 
talking of his method. = 

“T operate seven teams,’ said h 
calls for seven sets of harness and :@ 
seven years, so I used to buy one © 
year. But for two years I have pall 
a set and got along. My budget ¢ 
stand the new outfit.” He will cor’ 
right. . | 
One of the stable exhortation( 
alarmist, be he politician or ¢ 
that myriads of farms are he 
hammer by the foreclosure rout 
the owners’ inability to meet 
ments on the mortgages. It is 
exceptionally large number of 1 


of stable procedure in which th 
producer met his obligations wI 
a poor manager or a speculatol 
With the boom in land, d 
prices of products, selling va 
(Continued on Page 117) 
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(ntinued from Page 114) 
va sold as high as $600 an acre, 
5 usual method of farming could 
¢ to return interest on the invest- 
h the lowering of price levels for 
yf course, it was more hopeless 
A vast number of land sales 
lative, made on contracts with 
5} reselling at a higher figure. In- 
jottom dropped out. 
the history of a half dozen states 
idle West, and naturally there 


= 


}t summer that 12.5 per cent of 
4iged farms in Nebraska would 
go through a process of re- 
jjnership, either by foreclosure or 
aking over by the mortgagee— 
+ludes the speculative purchases 
she instances where crop failure 
juses enter. 

) itions were not all bad. The sec- 
2 diversified agriculture prevails 
7 and speculation did not run riot 
fly equable course. Take Lyon 
jansas, whose county seat is Em- 
1s a fair sample of the counties 
l(c settled portions of the Middle 
cattle, hogs, wheat and corn. 
i records show twenty-five fore- 
(mortgages in 1922 and nineteen 
/it there were twenty-one in 1914 
siy-eight in 1915, though only 
ere recorded in 1919 and 1920 


g:ompanies, which have $1,500,- 
ivarm mortgages, and of the other 
‘mg agencies, a liberal policy 
‘debtor. If he was hard pressed 
osheriff at the door; instead, he 
simore time, and frequently the 
as protected by the loaning 
Hough advancement of the sums 
i rue that this could not continue 
wy; the investor may not always 
o make renewal. But the Fed- 
}Bank and the joint-stock land 
ich already have more than 
0)00 in farm mortgages, are a 
\th their thirty-year amortiza- 
wid to eventual liquidation. 
artment of Agriculture, as a re- 
ST amniiry, estimates that the 8.5 
(farmers in corn and wheat pro- 
3s lost their farms either with or 
zal process between January, 
diarch, 1923, referring to the up- 
i] ppi River Valley. In addition, 
e|, for a time probably insolvent, 
2 leniency of creditors retained 
d These are on the upgrade again. 
rjne reiteration of the tendency to 
ijicates that there has been abroad 
f.2lpfulness on the part of those to 
dations were due and that the in- 
| a whole, working as a unit for 
ing of broken fortunes and the 
oward conditions. 


Too Many Banks 


msual concern is something that 
y ft out of the strident oratory of 
|/ganizers. The cold fact is that 
West realizes as never before 
bound together are the ties of 
Josperity and how essential it is 
t be forbearance, sound counsel 
1 understanding on the part of 
al nt of the citizenry. 
th the widespread betterment 
: Jefinite effort to sell to the pro- 
ie prairie country, where the one- 
ti has had its baleful effect, new 
1 troduction, to visualize for the 
1/arlous communities what can be 
ing the farmer a steady income 
hi an annual return which has a 
of uncertainty as to its volume. 
dof representative citizens, dairy- 
1€; Talsers, corn raisers, bankers, 
iu newspaper men—have been 
lt in Nebraska, Kansas and Mis- 
d) ken during the past summer on 
igh the dairying sections of Wis- 
n/Minnesota. They have seen the 
_jads, the big dairy barns, the 
and condensaries, and have in- 
t) account books of farmers who 
'{od times or bad. They compare 
of Western banks by the score 
‘lord of Wisconsin, where, by the 
oank to 2600 population instead 
)/3in North Dakota. The bank- 
lent of that state says: 
n})04 to July, 1918, were two bank 
_\ne paid depositors in full and 


r 
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the other, a trust company, just being liqui- 
dated, will probably pay in full. In 1922 
there were two failures, both due to misap- 
propriation of funds inside the banks. In 
1923 there were five failures, in which mis- 
appropriation of funds was responsible for 
three, bad management in one and insuf- 
ficient business in one. The loss to deposit- 
ors in these will be very small, if any.’ 

This is sinking into the consciousness of 
the Western country and pointing the way 
to stable conditions. 

The difficulty is, however, to induce 
somebody to act. The banker is willing to 
do his part. But the producer with lim- 
ited means can give no security to assure 
the banker he will pay the note when it be- 
comes due—hence he does not get the 
money. 

The past season, over a considerable area, 
has brought about a change both in actual 
condition and in the state of mind of the 
customer. For instance, there was a tenant 
farmer out in the wheat belt who was tell- 
ing of his harvest. 

“‘T have just sold 6200 bushels of wheat at 
$1.03,” he proudly announced when he vis- 
ited his old home farther east. ‘‘ Looks like 
a big thing, but I owed $3600 at the bank— 
been owing it over two years. I have not 
raised a crop that paid for harvesting since 
1921. I owed a lot of bills and the family 
had to have some clothes. But I’ve got 
square with the world now and I can borrow 
money if I need it—that is why I paid the 
bank first.” 


Farmers Who Win 


He is one of thousands who have squared 
up for the first time in three years, or, if not 
completely liquidating their obligations, 
have reéstablished their credit and _ inci- 
dentally regained their courage. That, after 
all, is the largest asset the’ producer can 
have. Not all the unions, lodges, leagues 
and similar organizations can give it if he 
be hopelessly in debt. 

Banking departments have recently in- 
sisted on financial statements from all bor- 
rowers. The farmer had disliked to make 
such statements. He felt somehow that it 
was revealing his personal affairs, and even 
his banker was no privileged person. But 
it had to come, and it is a revelation to see 
how much worth is behind the names of 
men who, despite the hard times, the lower- 
ing of price levels for products and the un- 
certainty of income for the past four years, 
have gone quietly along and increased their 
possessions. But they are men who, as one 
banker put it, just farmed. They did not 
try to buy all the land that adjoined them; 
did not buy oil or promotion stocks; did not 
speculate in cattle. They followed the thrift 
path and while experiencing a lessened in- 
come have steadily kept a sound financial 
standing. 

Ebbed land values are coming back 
slowly, affected by the new price level for 
products. Central markets report the larg- 
est shipments of grain and livestock in more 
than a decade. The output of the farm- 
stead is making its way to seaboard for ex- 
port and to the industrial country for 
domestic consumption. Producers them- 
selves are in the market for commodities. 

The theory that nothing could bring bet- 
terment except legislation, so insistently 
urged a year ago, has had hard going. 
Somehow its inventors planned it without 
proper consideration of a few basic influ- 
ences such as rainfall, sunshine, thrift and 
world production. Neither class laws nor 
subsidies brought about the new situation. 
Do not get the idea, however, that the sea- 
son has ushered in an agricultural or a trade 
millennium. It has not transformed the 
farmstead into a mint. It has not lifted all 
the debts or established the producer on a 
rock from which he cannot be dislodged. 

This it has done: By an aggregate pro- 
duction, neither very large nor very small, 
but better balanced, crop by crop, than in 
several years, with no section suffering from 
complete failure and with a higher price 
level for the more important crops, it has 
strengthened the morale of the producer 


and lightened the burden of the banker, | 


tradesman and manufacturer. Did it ac- 
complish nothing more than bring a new 
state of mind, inducing courage and hope- 
fulness, it would be worth while; but it has 
added a tangible store of wealth not to be 
despised and has made it possible to plan 
the future more sanely, with an appeal to 
economic principles rather than to preju- 
dice or exaggerated statement of needs. 

For this cheer the season has given much 
thanks. 
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Let Ditto Help 


Copies of orders for several departments; copies of 
invoices for bookkeeping records; copies of impor- 
tant bulletins, reports, price changes, and many other 
items—every day; it’s amazing how much work 
copies do. Literally, copies ‘‘run’’ your business. 


Ditto can save you money by doing your copying 
better, quicker, and at much less cost. Ditto makes 
exact duplicates, photographically correct, in one 
quick operation; of anything typed, written, drawn 
or printed; direct from your original; no stencil, no 
type, no carbon. It eliminates re-writing. If your 
original is O. K., mistakes are tmpossible. 


Bethlehem Steel Corporation has used Ditto for 11 
years; and now has 121 machines in constant use. 


You'll continually discover new uses for this efficient 
piece of office equipment. Get the facts about it. 


Ditto 


DUPLICATING MACHINES 
AND SUPPLIES 


Trade Mark 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 
"THERE'S a duplicating device, 
made by Ditto, Inc., to fit every 


copying need; for every kind of busi- SEP. 


ness, large or small. Eight styles, . 7 ated " 

2—$500. rpot : ap ue 

$2—$ DITTO, ee ve., Chica8°e + please send 
12 : 


Pin this memo to your my par 


letterhead and mail it today 


Just fill in your name; there’s no 
obligation at all. It may be the 
means of showing you a short cut 
that will save your business con- 
siderable time and money. 


ut obligation on 
the Ditto Boo®: 


witho 
me 


My name is — ; a 


DITTO Systems offices 
in 35 important cities 


ter 
pin this toyour letfe: 


ae 
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New 
Electric Motor 


New Model 77 


Thermostat 


with 7-Jewel 


8 mee 8-Day Clock 


X& 


in Automatic Heat 
Regulation 


A cozy home in winter—who doesn’t 
want one? This winter, don’t be 
denied the comfort of automatic 
heat regulation. 


Now, Minneapolis engineers have 
made automatic regulation more 
desirable than ever. They have 
given you the last word in simplicity, the last word 
in dependability in heat controlling equipment. 


THE NEW MODEL 77 
with 7-Jewel 8-Day Clock 


surpasses all previous models. The new Minneapolis Elec- 
tric Motor is also a noteworthy achievement. These new 
models insure heating comfort at all times with the mini- 
mum of attention. Once a week you wind the clock—the 
rest is automatic. No need to bother with dampers, drafts, 
or valves when your heating plant is equipped with 


| mie ff INNEAPOLIS ‘ 


HEAT REGULATOR 


“THE HEART OF THE HEATING PLANT” 


Think of the work and worry you avoid. Hand regulation asks 
so much of your time, interrupts you so often, gets you out of 
bed in the morning, and is decidedly a nuisance in every 
household. Moreover, it fails to give you uniform temperature. 


With automatic control, heat regulation ceases to be a problem. 
The Minneapolis automatically keeps temperature even all day 
long, changes to a lower temperature at night and back again 
in the morning. You get true heating comfort. You save fuel. 
The new booklet, ‘‘The Proper Operation of the Home Heating Plant,’’ 
illustrates and describes the two new, remarkable models shown here. 
This book contains valuable information on all forms of heating sys- 
tems, lists many simple rules for saving fuel, and fully explains the many 
advantages of automatic temperature control. Mailed free, on request. 


MINNEAPOLISSH EATEREGULA TO Re Gag: 


Established 1885 
2803 Fourth Ave., So. ‘oS 7 Minneapolis, Minn. 


Sold and installed by branch offices in principal cities and 20,000 heating contractors. 


Automatic control is a necessity on Oil Burners. 
Leading makers furnish the Minneapolis as 
standard equipment. Insist on Minneapolis 
controlling equipment before you buy. 
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OUR AMERICAN DIPLOMA 


(Continued from Page 4) 


voice of the United States which clinched 
the nail. 

There were the facts. Propaganda—on 
the whole, rather successful propaganda— 
filled many American citizens with deliber- 
ate goose-stuffing. It was said the United 
States had unofficial observers, but if I was 
an unofficial observer so were all the other 
delegates. It was said that the United 
States took no responsibility—a perfectly 
meaningless phrase unlessit applied to every 
delegation there. One of my friends—a 
rather gorgeous New York lawyer—guided 
by the benevolent-ignoramus group or 
fooled by those whose misrepresentation is 
deliberate, wrote me that he was sorry that 
I had not been empowered by Washington 
to cast a vote. He might have written the 
same regret to Wilson when Wilson was in 
Paris, since no ballot box was passed to 
either of us. 

With this background of misinformation 
it was believed that instruction to make the 
statement of our open-door policy must 
have been cabled to us from Washington. 
And even some of the American corre- 
spondents—all of whom knew, because they 
saw, that the United States was a full mem- 
ber of the conference, including those whose 
papers were saying the contrary—could not 
shake the false notion that a modern diplo- 
mat is merely a dinner guest and a voice on 
the end of a wire. They had heard that 
nonsense so often that they had forgotten 
that a representative of our foreign policy 


| need have no fear of stating it as clearly as 


he can, preferably at the time when the 
world will prick up its ears and the forces of 
intrigue if they are present will retreat with 
their burglar kits. 

I want to knock on the head the idea that 
our diplomats are always on the end of a 
wire. I do not do so on my account, for I 
am no longer in the service, but on account 
of our ambassadors and ministers who are 
working often every waking minute, harder 
than others work in law offices or at busi- 
ness executive desks or in professions of 
private life, to serve us all, to carry out in- 
structions faithfully, to keep the sources of 
instruction well informed, to aid and pro- 
tect our citizens abroad, and also to live and 
act and speak as worthy examples of the 
kind of men Americans are, and to weave 
their own suggestions, opinions and inde- 
pendent action into the pattern of our na- 
tional foreign policy. 


Diplomatic Initiative 


Those who have read the letters of Walter 
Page from his post in London know that he 
found under a temporary régime that Wash- 
ington appeared like a graveyard in which 
the ideas he sent there were silently buried. 
That temporary condition passed. The 
Department of State, if I may continue the 
code clerk’s figures of speech, appeared to 
me during all my experience in Italy and at 
international conferences as a very lively 
catcher willing and able to handle every- 
thing thrown from the outfield. I found 
that our diplomatic missions under a proper 
conduct of the Department of State require 
not only faithful fulfillment of orders but 
also wise initiative on the part of any diplo- 
mat worth his salt. 

Another misconception as to diplomacy 
is that it is a profession of deceit. While I 
was serving my ambassadorship an Amer- 
ican woman of large wealth came to my ta- 
ble and with amusing effrontery said to me, 
“‘T had hoped that my son would enter dip- 
lomatic life, and indeed that he would have 
a secretaryship under you because you seem 
to say what you mean. But of course all 
diplomats have to be more or less dis- 
honest.”’ 

This is a fancy which flies headforemost 
into the face of common sense. I discov- 
ered in three seasons of extraordinarily ac- 
tive diplomatic work that a diplomat can 
have no greater asset than the belief among 
representatives of other nations that he 
tells the truth. An ambassador or minister 
who can say unqualified Yes or No, who is 


| believed because he has taught the others 


that he is dependable, and who, in addition, 
has no secret foreign policies to hide, is pos- 
sessed of a force and power which often can 
be used to drive opposition founded on 
secrecy and intrigue off the range. At 
another time I will tell what I know about 
the supposed villainies of that bugbear, old- 
fashioned, secret diplomacy, so much 
abused by those who really knew nothing 


? 


Novemb 


peace; but just now I want to 
that I found that, in the main, , 
even those of the nations of Eur 
are supposedly engaged in netw( 
trigue, told the truth. } 
I noticed with a good deal of in 
the older and more seasoned these 
the more they had learned that t 
ways comes, sometimes in an e; 
when the best card they hold in t} 
is the faith others have in their y; 
not mean by this that European | 
is not full of pitfalls for us. Iti 
a degree not realized by anyc: 
shrewd American representatives; 
been into the labyrinth of the old 
of the ancient racial, national anc 
conflicts of Europe. We have not | 
of the proverbial snowball of refi; 
poker game of Europe by sitti) 
player. We can set something of ;; 
by minding our own business 
our friendly good offices and adv 
is asked for and when there isa ¢) 
it may be followed. We can mij 
present foreign policy, based or; 
and one which needs no secrecy a| 
to support it. We can keep oui 
and power by keeping our detact( 
the maze of Europe, because det} 
the chief and, indeed, in our unl 
to maintain vast armies, almost 
source of our power or influence l 


about it, and often so effective 


The Danger of Taking | 


Those who agitate to have us 2 
hands at European tables merel {i 
a desire to put fingers in other pip! 
or because of the simpering not 
will be wiped out, utterly fail to ; 
we are not equipped by trainin 
ence or political system to avoii 
a pawn rather than a player irh 
They fail to ask themselves \\z 
taking sides will have upon the ‘fl 
elements in our own country whn 
retain some of their racial loyalis. 
refused to draw cards too mai { 
Europe not to know how eagein 
forces are to get us into a situio 
our sentimentalists call sittinsa 
table for a frank discussion andet 
of European ills, not to know tt 
ment we entered the game ww 
asked to take sides, that once de 
we would be snarled up in a ht 
of war snakes and intricate Eup 
tisanship. 

I have been in too many situan 
even minding my own business\n 
to help peace, the press of two ni(01 
interests conflicted were vyingwi 
other to enroll us on one side (tl 
of conflicts of interest. 

I want to make it plain tha’lij 
abroad may be anything but a sm 
good and innocent, but I wantio 
equally plain that individual dio 
usually men who, even if it were dt 
good inclinations, will by policy ii 
because deceit discredits them Al 
I want to emphasize the fact tlt, 
American diplomacy stands ons‘ 
and has no undisclosed purpose 
ican diplomat has anything of (: 
to conceal. The idea that oul 
life requires weasel ways belongail 
fairy stories. 

Of course the confidential rss 
tween the President or the Deut 
State and our diplomats are 1! 
code. It is true that most of t)” 
sent in and out of the United Si 
the cables of other countries, 
known numbers of Europea! 
who were frank in stating theibe 
we suffered a great disadvantse 
our messages could be delayed 14 
read by certain European powé: | 
doubt it. We, like other n#0 
elaborate codes, but these ol 
are sometimes broken. Some |t 
pean powers have staffs of expe 
as many copies of stolen mes 
be obtained and endeavor to 
code. Many of these experts ®" 
from the class of mathematic! 
solving cranks who have gro | 
sallow poring over arithme‘@ 
number squares and other iP! 
hobbies. In certain foreign off’ 
equipments so perfected that p 
session of the diplomatic mi ! 

(Continued on Page \"’ 
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BATHROOM with Kohler 
fixtures! Why not have it? 
Think of the daily pleasure that 
a beautiful Kohler built-in bath 
could bring to this lifelong 
business of living! 


Kohler Enameled Plumbing 
Ware is fine and satisfactory in 
every way. In design it reflects 
the best taste of our day. In the 
smooth integrity of its snowy 
enamel it gives promise of years 
of gratifying wear. 


In this enamel, by the way, you 
will find a mark worth noting 


and remembering. It is the name 
‘*Kohler’’ faintly traced in blue 
—our pride-mark—identifying 
a quality to whose improvement 
we have devoted the better part 
of half a century. 


Though Kohler Ware appeals 


to those who always buy the 
best, it is distinctly not expen- 
sive. It costs no more than any 
other ware that you would be 
likely to consider. Ask your 
plumbing dealer to show you 
Kohler fixtures. Or write us for 


Booklet E. 


KOHLER of KOHLER 


Kohler Co., Founded 1873, Kohler, Wisconsin 


Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


Bakewell tine IGN P ROU NGI-P ARL? + Cil ar DSE'S 


MANUFACTURERS OF ENAMELED PLUMBING WARE AND KOHLER AUTOMATIC POWER AND LIGHT 110 VOLT D. C. 
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OAT FLAKES 


Cook 3 minutes only 
—no more—no less. 
A Distinctive Product. 
A Matchless Flavor. 
A Package for a Dime 


(except in Far West) 
Do you like Wheat or 
Corn ? 
Then buy— 

3 Minute Wheat Flakes 
3 Minute Hominy Grits 
(Flaked) 

THREE MINUTE CEREALS CO. 


The Corno Mills Company, Prop. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


“That 
Musical 
Pal of 

Mine” 
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Come On Boys—~ 


Let’s Hear You Play! 


There’s nothing like good music for 
happiness; and there’s nothing like a 
Hohner for good music. Millions of 
happy boys and girls are now playing 
Hohner Harmonicas for entertain- 
ment, popularity and education. 


Anyone can quickly learn to play a 
Hohner with the aid of the Free In- 
struction Book. Get a Hohner Har- 
monica today—50c up—and ask for 
the free book. If your dealer is out 
of copies, write M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. 
195, New York City. 


If you want a musical treat ask to hear Vic- 
tor Record 19421, by Borrah Minevitch. 


i 
Clark’s Around the World and Mediterranean Cruises 
Jan,. 20 and Jan. 31, 1925; 122 days $1250 up; 62 days 


$600 up. Summer Cruise (Norway, Spain, Italy), J 
53 days $550 up. Specially chartered new oil-fuel 
Cunarders; inclusive rates. Specify program desired. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 


uly 1, 
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some foreign country, this pouch may be 
cut into ribbons, seals broken, contents 
read and destroyed and within a few hours 
a whole new set of letters reproduced with 
seals attached, and all inclosed in a diplo- 
matic pouch with lead seals; and none of 
this reproduction can be told from the 
original. I was once shown a pretty little 
instrument like a tuning fork but with the 
two long needlelike tines of the fork close 
together. 

This could be inserted into the tiny space 
where the bottom or top flap on the back 
of the sealed envelope met the bottom or 
top edge of the turn-over. If one of the 
prongs were slipped inside the fold of the 
inclosed letter and the fork was twisted 
around and around, the letter could be 
rolled up into a tight cylinder, which then 
could be drawn out sideways, read, rein- 
serted and unrolled back into place. 


Paul Pry at His Work 


Leaks do happen and spies do occasion- 
ally pry into the diplomat’s desk. In Rome 


| during a certain period I used to close my 
| desk drawer at night with a piece of flat 


paper balanced on the top lip of the locked 
drawer. If anyone who did not observe 
that bit of paper unlocked and opened the 
drawer the paper would fall unnoticed into 
the bottom of the drawer as it was opened. 
I always found the paper in the bottom of 
the drawer! But I always regarded the 
whole subject of secrecy, leaks and the 


| work of spies as being a subject almost 


funny because so much exaggerated. Once 
when fortune put into my hands the best 
of evidence of the existence of an elaborate 
spy system, I said to the statesman who was 
supposed to profit by it, ‘‘ Tell me honestly, 
does it pay?”’ > 

“Alas,” he said feelingly, ‘‘I fear no. It 
takes up my time, and the sum total of con- 
flicting information averages up usually to 
zero!’ 

While I was in Europe as ambassador I 
was constantly offered the services of spies 
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Entire United States Delegation at the Lausanne Conference on Near:East Affairs. Left to Right, Seated —Rear Admiral Mark 
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and fixers. I interviewed them myself be- 
cause I have a weakness for listening to 
charlatans. Some of them are good fellows 
and break the monotony of the real business 
of the world just as Americans who skim 
around Europe and come into the diplo- 
mat’s office with benevolent cure-alls, with- 
out any consideration of details or cost, 
help to color the day with their lovable 
earnestness. The spies always wish to work 
for the United States at some imposing 
figure. Fifteen minutes of conversation cuts 
that figure in half. Usually they leave will- 
ing to work for nothing because they figure 
if they can have employment of the Amer- 
ican embassy they can sell our information 
and supposed secrets to someone else. 

At one time a woman, who, we will say, 
pretended to teach languages to some of the 
employes of my embassy, used her viva- 
cious Central-European personality and 
her occasional presence in the American 
embassy to market secrets to others. I used 
to see to it that she was provided with 
plenty of high-colored material which had 
no foundation whatever in fact. I have 
often wondered what the poor woman or 
the nation that employed her thought of 
me or the United States. The junk of in- 
formation she carted away in all serious- 
ness would prove that in America we were 
all harmlessly insane. 


International Suspicions 


In truth the whole subject of secrecy, 
spies and intrigue of the peanut variety has 
always excited in me more amusement than 
anxiety. It is difficult to take one’s serious 
work seriously and at the same time regard 
the average childishness of most interna- 
tional conspiracy with respect. The whole 
field of story-book diplomacy, of secret 
agents and beautiful lady spies, of midnight 
thefts of documents and eyes peeping under 
the blind is filled, however, with regrettable 
alarms and furnishes deplorable suspicion. 
After the Conference of Genoa I said to a 
meeting of foreign press correspondents 
that it was not the intrigue which does the 
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greatest damage in international, 
it is the unfounded fear of Nat} 
Nation B and Nation C are enga 
trigue. I said also that the exp} 
so-called open diplomacy instead 
helping to cure these mutual fea 
trusts has proved often an oppo) 
the press to add their own ghosii 
which flit in unreality before ¢ 
frightened diplomats. | 


The Truth About 0 


At both conferences in Europ} 
I was present the subject of oj) 
great bugbear exaggerated to | 
degree by the press. No one dij 
there is an international race for: 
sources of the world. Oil is reed 
Oil is the new fuel of sea transpor' 
decide the power of this nayy\ 
navy. 

Nevertheless, whenever an int) 
conference is found, there also | 
whole nest of ridiculous newspa) 
about the intrigue for oil, and t, 
member a single instance in } 
story was not a false alarm. Tho' 
really wise in regard to the int, 
struggle for oil know certain fak 
overlooked by the innocent ai| 
little eyes who see fire where tly 
even a wisp of smoke. 

Three of these facts I set dow} 
cause I learned them well: 

One. The value of undeveloped 
is grotesquely exaggerated in ‘e 
mind. The truth is that the cost id 
ment is often problematical and \n 
prohibitive. 

Two. Usually the oil field aki 
there is the most noise is one soult 
by some concession hunter wl | 
money to develop his concession |e 
worth anything. Of course it is th 


est to advertise his claims as beinpf 
value. What he really is hoping fii 
his pig in a poke to one of the bo 
panies. It is the concession hum 
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nashoestring and not the big oil 
3 of the world who create the 
.|d the idea that governments and 
ntatives are interested in no 
inless there is oil in it. 
In the main, recent diplomacy of 
has had less to do with oil re- 
jan the average man supposes. 
nfor this is that the big oil groups 
tion and another find that it is 
, ore possible, more peaceful and 
ript to negotiate their participation 
irees among themselves, not at in- 
il conferences but in a private 
qm. 
‘| so happened that I represented 
d States at the seats of the two 
xg where the subject of oil stood 
«than ever before. At the Confer- 
f enoa the oil resources of Russia 
drtised in the press; at the Con- 
»| Lausanne not a day passed with- 
m correspondent coming to me in a 
js manner and saying ‘“‘ Mesopota- 


ii 

big feel sometimes a kind of appe- 
r trigue and almost a wish that I 
B involved in oil. It gives a man 
jn of importance, but alas, I never 
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‘Concession Hunters 


what a great oil company of Amer- 
djgaged a palace in Genoa for the 
wuggle for Russian oil. _Unbe- 
re shown the palace! Reports 
sed that a great oil company offi- 
jpeeding overseas to be present. 
the days when the press of Europe 
7a did not print the story that 
‘on or another through its secret 
jd secretly made a secret agree- 
i the secret Russians about secret 
represented by some kind corre- 
yas fighting with all the devices of 
1a and intrigue to gain for America 
t op of oil in Russia. 
7{+the truth. The palace languished 
it mants. The oil official mentioned 
ir not from but to New York. I saw 
¢ntative of any well-known oil in- 
id received no communication 
‘rom beginning to end. There was 
ition. He came to see me to ask 
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whether it would help me to have a repre- 
sentative near at hand. I replied with a 
large fat No. The terrible agent of the 
terrible oil interests did me the honor to say 
that I was quite sensible. I have nothing 
but fondness for that man. I saw one con- 
cession hunter who told me, much to my 
humiliation, that he had nothing to sug- 
gest. The only thing I did remotely con- 
nected with oil was to make it plain to my 
friends who represented other nations that 
there must be no agreements with Russia 
which would damage American rights, hu- 
man rights or property rights, whether such 
rights concerned missionaries or soap sell- 
ing, free speech or vacuum cleaners. 


The Open Door 


I have heard the minister of foreign af- 
fairs of one of the two great European 
powers pound the table and say, ‘Oh, but 
Tam disgusted by all this talk of oil—sordid 
oil! I have not done a thing about oil, and 
one would suppose I dreamed oil and lived 
on oil!” 

I replied, ‘‘I trust you will find calm. As 
for me, my chief concern is to conceal the 
fact that I have had nothing to do with oil. 
The only thing I can say in my defense is 
that I have obtained unrighteously in oil 
everything any other diplomat has ob- 
tained here unrighteously—precisely noth- 
ing.” 

So likewise when we were dealing with 
Turkey. When I restated without notice 
and without specific instructions our policy 
of the open door for the Near East and fora 
peace-preserving principle, it must have 
been a tremendous surprise to Secretary 
Hughes and President Harding to have an 
opposition press accuse them of making a 
move for oil; it might as well have accused 
them of writing Uncle Tom’s Cabin in the 
interests of a high tariff. I received no 
instructions to help any oil interest in Lau- 
sanne, and the only oil man who wanted any- 
thing of me was a concession hunter who 
desired to be introduced with recommenda- 
tions to Ismet Pasha. I said to him a well- 
fed No. He went away very angry and I 
have never seen him since. I heard that 
there was quite a line of these concession 
hunters at the bar of the uptown hotel who 
were treating some of the correspondents 
and telling them quite against the proof of 
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the pudding that peace could be had with- 
out honor but not without oil. 

All this goes to show, as I have said in 
speeches, that much greater enemies of the 
diplomat than the temptations to engage in 
intrigue are the ghosts and jack-o’-lanterns 
which often arise even in the press of his 
own country. 

Intrigue exists no doubt, and a good dip- 
lomatie representative will have his eyes 
open. Usually open ears and eyes and a 
closed mouth are worth more than a whole 
staff of spies, and yield more dependable 
impressions than those fire alarms in the 
press which have multiplied rather than 
diminished since the clamor for publicity in 
diplomacy. One of the difficulties of pub- 
licity is that green or uninformed or un- 
scrupulous correspondents refuse to accept 
truth when it is dull or fails to meet their 
hunger for sensation. I know correspond- 
ents aplenty who are made of fine stuff 
and who have enough experience to realize 
that international relations, particularly 
those of the United States, are maintained 
usually by frankness or created by pains- 
taking and sometimes monotonous ne- 
gotiations. But I know at least three 
correspondents—one a Frenchman, one an 
Englishman and one, I regret to say, an 
American—who are clever enough and mis- 
chievous enough to have in their records 
fabrications which have caused damage of 
no small measure. Of three instances of 
great mischief done by these men, two were 
founded on a desire to unseat prime min- 
isters; the other was a long campaign con- 
ducted by a man who liked to feel that he 
could influence world affairs and was will- 
ing to engage in perverted cleverness to do 
it. These men are well aware of the power 
of a mere assertion running across the 
cables of the world to set more fires than 
truth can quench in a long period. 


Relations With the Press 


The American diplomat, I have con- | 


cluded, is usually scared of correspondents. 


Perhaps this fright is unfounded. In Rome | 


whether times were dull or intensely excit- 
ing I never failed to see any correspondent 
who wanted to see me, and if I add up my 
total of gain—gain in getting information, 
gain in giving it fully and frankly—this 
gain almost makes me forget trivial losses 
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such as an absurd story that I was being 
sued, or the intimation that my relations 
with President Coolidge had not been as 
cordial as those with President Harding. 

Summing up my impressions as to the 
fears of the American lady who would not 
let her son go into American diplomacy be- 
cause of its supposed deceitful nature, I 
would say that she also talked mere gibber- 
ish. My instructions from the State De- 
partment constitute a mass of orders to 
disclose; I cannot remember a single in- 
stance where I was commanded to conceal. 
A wise American diplomat under these con- 
ditions and with a proper amount of courage 
can make a nod of his head pass for better 
currency than some treaties. A single nod is 
sometimes an expression of agreement be- 
tween two people; a good many signed 
documents are worth nothing because they 
fly in the face of economic or social facts. 
There is a fetish in these days to make 
international relations by documents. If 
these documents merely embody loose, im- 
practical idealism or if they fail to express a 
common interest they are like most legal 
contracts which require the services of a 
sheriff—more of a lie and an irritation than 
an instrument of concord and peace. The 
economic life of the world cannot be created 
by red seals and signatures; where there are 
no fundamental reasons for peace and no 
instinct for peace permeating the human 
fabric of nations, it is useless to engage in 
the hypocrisy of engrossing peace on vel- 
lum. International relations are based on 
action, not debates; on good will and on 
common interests which are increasing 
slowly but surely and which we desire to 
advance, but not on the flapdoodle of those 
who assert that this or that is so or practical 
merely because they wish it were so or 
practical. If anything helped me in Europe 
and gave me the confidence of European 
statesmen it was the kind of honesty re- 
quired to state just such facts without 
hesitancy. 


Shirt Front and Soda Mints 


Alas! The same American lady who 


| thought her son would be corrupted by di- 
| plomacy, fell down. 
financial aid for Europe and I asked her 


When she spoke of 


whether she would advocate the only way— 
increasing our taxes, she replied, ‘‘ Well, 

perhaps not, but we ought to hold out the 
hope, because that would keep a kind of 
grip on Europe. It would make us more 
popular and able to exercise our moral 


| influence, wouldn’t it?” 


Write 


And therein I point out, because this 
lady is also a voter, is most of the philoso- 
phy of the species Benevolent ignoramus 
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cross-bred with the species Benevolent 
holier-than-thou blackmailer. 

When I went abroad I was.told by a col- 
lege president, ‘‘ You will find in your posi- 
tion there is, as Roosevelt called it, too 
much plush.’”’ He meant the business of 
pomp and trappings, entertaining and be- 
ing entertained; he meant too much shirt 
front and too many soda mints. 

Some men believe—and I am one of 
them—that in official life the gains of enter- 
taining are often exceeded by the losses. 
I have seen good hard-fleshed, hard-minded 
men come to the Senate or into the cabinet 
and grow fat and lolly-headed by sitting 
night after night at the right of the hostesses 
and burbling after coffee to a circle of listen- 
ing shell-like pink ears. And it is possible 
for a diplomat to make the same mistake. 
He will usually have adequate opportunity 
and it will be in a new social atmos- 
phere with brilliant settings, flavored by 
history and with a variety of personalities 
representing many races from the far cor- 
ners of the world and with the thought, the 
customs and civilizations of many lands. 
It is a fact that these contacts are not 
waste, and this will tend to lure the Amer- 
ican diplomat into the idea that this bright 
and distinguished company is really more 
important than it is. I look back to Europe 
with gratitude toward the many friends I 
made and trust and love. I have no pa- 
tience with American snobs who believe 
that titles necessarily imply decadence, or 
standards of manners and customs of the 
Old World represent in the main a lack of 
virility. 

I am deeply grateful that I have had 
the opportunity to see the bright, colorful 
pageants when kings and queens entertain 
each other. But I am equally certain that 
all this creates such a fascination that the 
American diplomat may be deceived. 

For, after all, the court and its social 
orbit are not the country, and to spend all 
one’s days in the capital and with the deco- 
rative set is a sure way to be blind to what 
the foreign country means, to be deaf to 
what that country is thinking and saying. 
Almost my first public act in Italy was 
to take a new destroyer of the American 
Navy and visit the ports of the Italian 
peninsula. 

Asa journalist I had seen too many diplo- 
mats who little by little are sewn up in the 
capital in a kind of cocoon. Feeling the 
silky comfort of this position they became 
more and more detached from any contact 
with the peasants in the fields, with the 
minds of factory workers or the thought of 
shopkeepers in the towns across the breadth 
of the land. Then a great danger arises that 
the ambassador or minister, seeing nothing 
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beyond the high wall of the nob 
italists, politicians, and being fe) 
day, on flattery, which in some « 
applied with studied skill, really | 
man with a very narrow vision. 
Some men cannot avoid losing} 
tached point of view. I know one 
opinion I would not give two cent} 
to the European situation. He is 
lently partisan in favor of the nat 
has cocooned him than its own’ 
treme representatives. Indeed t 
ing is the greatest danger the 
diplomat faces today. The twi 
avoid it are to buckle on every d; 
natured but thick armor against fl 
the sense of being important. 
One of the greatest minds 0 
tional subjects which we have; 
produced became as drunk with 
as any drone bee. 
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First-Hand Informati 

The second way is for the dic 
travel. I sometimes think the n 
days I spent for the public servi 
were not in Rome but from Sicily) 
from the Trentino to Calabria. 
ing the spirit of the people, by sli 


interest in knowing them I gainey 
varied friendship. 
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events, I could know the leani 
country, and it was more diffieuf 
politician in Rome to fool me ay 
and the Italians, and it was mo) 
for any interest unfriendly to f 
States to fool the people of Italy| 

The plush side of diploma 
value, but the good, hard and u 
ness of diplomacy is to keep goo; 
secure with the people as well ie 
ernment, with the whole and it 
corner of the foreign country. 
formation, as Root said to me, ile 
to peoples if peoples are to hay 
more to say about the foreign 
their governments. Therefore, i 
actual negotiations, the most us! | 
of a diplomat is to keep his 0}, 
ment and the people informed, 
hearsay whisperings of the dinne 
of the facts, and to keep the gfe 
and people of the country whe 
pies his post supplied with i 
which will stand up against t] 
of those who would damage ¢ 
tion by misrepresentation, ¥ 
either trick us into entangler 
an alternative represent us as 
uncooperative. 

Editor’s Note—This is the first ofa 
cles by Mr. Child on the American 1 
our Foreign Affairs. 
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Palace During the Genoa Conference 


yons between foreigners and the 
-God’s country. 
but old Cedar Street would look 
ne right now!”’ he remarked for- 
afternoon as they were crossing 
4 de la Concorde in Paris. 
‘e hopeless, Toodledums. I sup- 
d rather be playing rummy at the 
¢; now with Ed Chambers and Jim 
|d the rest of the bunch than see 
‘magnificent sights in Europe.” 
re worse scouts than ol’ Ed and 
‘lin tell you,” retorted Andy, his 
at mere mention of their names. 
izo a long ways, Tweetie, before 
« anybody like home folks.” 
nia cried ecstatically, “Oh, but 
ill we’re seeing!”’ 
” Andy gulped. “It’s great, like 
x I admit it, and I'll try to stick it 


..hnson was in the seventh heaven. 
y her first real flutter. Until the 
42 business early habits of thrift had 
e/their restraint, even after Andy 
psperous; but now she felt she 
‘ord to shop without skimping. 
ys willing—told her to “Fly at it, 
the limit.”” She dragged him all 
he fashionable shopping district 


_ean’t go into a store and let ’em 
n everything they’ve got in stock 
. walk out without buying a 
’<vorth,”’ he declared. 
1,8 the trouble with you men,” an- 
j/amilla sweetly; ‘‘you’ll take the 
z they show you. They don’t ex- 
1 to buy every time, Daddy 
. They don’t mind.” 
l/zht. Then you go shopping alone 
abber around somewhere. Maybe 
ito somebody from home.”’ 
etie spent many hours just looking 
of every afternoon at fittings. 
\*, she made some agreeable ac- 
zes—two at an expensive dress- 
i@:stablishment and several others 
tief tea to which she took the 
m Andy. They were women ac- 
n to spend a few months abroad 
ar, or were now residing per- 
i in Paris. They belonged in a 
rid than she had ever known and 
ects with them opened new vistas 
hie Camilla arranged to organize 
l1}mmittee to carry on the work in 
\2y were interested when she got 


that put the idea into her head of 
y war orphan back with them would 
fi lt to determine precisely. They 
oa motoring trip in the south of 
BI she sprang it suddenly on 
e was aghast. 

on earth did you get that 


—ever since we came here. I— 
mebody to love.” 
n eyed her uneasily. “Then why 


until we get back? You can pick 
of those children at the babies’ 


erceived that she had been re- 
h project for some time. 

he said sulkily, “there’s lots of 
t at the orphans’ home.”’ 
Amade a gesture of repugnance. 
4’t stand those children. They’re 
l, you know what I mean. They’re 
mals. Nobody knows anything 
elr parents. That baby camp, 
f those babies have been left there 
ho weren’t married.” 
S can’t help it,’ suggested 


_I wouldn’t have one of them 

/ty circumstances, so there’s no 
about it.” 

with nervous irritability. Her 

arded her with affectionate 

VP * . 

here,” he said, ‘why not take our 
ink this over? You're tired out 

, and maybe a 

her words, it’s just a whim. Is 

you mean? If you don’t want 

@ somebody to love, just say so 

le with it.” 

greatly surprised, and anxious 

was the nearest to an outburst 

1 ver seen in Camilla. 


een thinking about it along while, © 
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“Tt’s up to you,” he replied gravely. 
“You'll have to take care of him—all the 
work will be on your shoulders. The ex- 
pense part of it won’t amount to much. 
I’m willing. Yet I think you'll be making a 
mistake to take one from here, Tweetie, 
when we could easily vt 

“Tf I can’t take one from here I don’t 
want any at all,’”’ she answered decidedly. 
“These poor people—just think what 
they’ve been through. It’s the least we 
can do to help them.” 

“All right, go ahead and do just what 
you like. But I don’t think it would be 
a to the family to adopt a strange child 
Ww fe) ” 

“Gracious, who said anything about 
adopting him, Andy? I didn’t. Of course 
not; it would be too much responsibility. 
I just want to enjoy him for a few years 
and give him an education—give him a 
chance in life.’ 

“Supposing he don’t turn out like you 
hope?”’ 

“Then we can send him back. That’s the 
beauty of not adopting him.” 

It was so like Camilla to leave herself a 
way out that Andy grinned. 

“Have you got anybody in mind?” 

“Mrs. Turner says she knows of one that 
would just suit me.” 

So she had already worked out a definite 
plan before sounding him! He chuckled, 
for that was her invariable custom. She 
had often spent hours discussing projects 
with Andy and advancing arguments to 
win his consent, only to reveal, after win- 
ang his assent, that the thing was already 

one. 

After the first shock of the proposal he 
entered into the arrangements willingly 
enough. Indeed, he even grew enthusiastic, 
being the sort of man who does everything 
whole-heartedly. The couple had often 
talked over the possibility of adopting a 
child, but nothing ever came of this talk 
owing to Camilla’s reluctance to undertake 
the responsibility unless she could secure 
one of her sister’s, a radiant tot who was 
the darling of the entire connection. 

“What’s the use of talking like that 
when you know as well as I do there isn’t 
a chance in the world of getting Myrtle?” 
Andy would demand. 

“Tf I can’t get Myrtle I don’t want any,” 
Camilla would reply. 

He had consequently made up his mind 
she did not really want any. Now he de- 
cided that it might be an excellent thing 
for her. He was decidedly dubious about 
a child of alien blood; but after all, that 
was her lookout, and hers would be the care 
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“All right; when we get to Paris we'll fix 
it up.” 

They set out with Mrs. Turner to look 
at the boy she had in mind. 

- “He seems to be a fine kid,’’ Andy ad- 
mitted, after a long and silent and carefully 
nonchalant inspection of the war orphan. 

“‘He’s perfectly sweet,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Turner; ‘“‘and you can see for yourself what 
his uncle and aunt are like. They are such 
amiable people. From what we have been 
able to find out about the family, they are 
all hard-working and respectable too. You 
need have no anxiety about that, Mr. 
Johnson.” 

“Fine!”’ he replied. ‘‘He seems shy for 
a boy that age though.” 

““You must remember that he has never 
talked to anybody except the people in the 
village, and French children aren’t Amer- 
ican.” 

“That’s so too. Ours are apt to be 
mighty fresh and smart-Alecky.” 

“Well,” inquired Mrs. Johnson, with a 
beaming smile, when they were alone, “‘are 
you satisfied?”’ 

A lingering sense of caution made him 
hesitate a moment. Then the joy in his 
wife’s face decided him. 

“Sure. If you’re satisfied, I am.” 

The legal formalities staggered him. 
First there were the American regulations, 
but he got around those by classifying 
Jacques as a student and making himself 
responsible for his education and keep while 
in the United States. Then there were the 
French regulations to be met. The boy 
would be required for military service when 
he attained the age, and it developed that 
the consent of all the relatives concerned 
had to be won. Andy surmised they would 
be only too glad to get rid of the expense, 
but it transpired that the uncle and aunt 
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held Jacques in peculiar affection and con- 
sidered him a future asset. So did several 
others of the connection. The result was 
that Andy had to spend some money before 
all the required signatures were obtained; 
but in as much as the total did not amount 
to much when translated into dollars, he 
raised no objection. He signed various 
papers in which he undertook to provide 
for the boy during a period of years, to 
educate him, and either return him to 
France when called for military service or 
make the usual arrangement to avoid it. It 
took him the better part of a month to get 
everything in shape. 

“All set at last,” he reported to his wife. 
“Gee, but won’t I be glad when we’re 
headed home!”’ 

The Johnsons’ return with a war orphan 
created quite a sensation in town. An 
evening newspaper sent a reporter out to 
get a story from Mrs. Johnson and a photo- 
graph of herself with little Jacques. And 
for a month she was kept busy lugging the 
child around to teas and bridge parties to 
exhibit him to her curious friends. The men 
joked Andy about it until he grew rather 
touchy on the subject, especially after Ed 
Chambers and Jim Eaton had sent a pro- 
moter to see him who was peddling stock 
in a washing-machine company. 

However, the excitement soon died down 
and taking care of Jacques became a mat- 
ter of daily routine for Camilla. When it 
subsided to that basis she found the child 
more trying than she had expected. 

“‘T don’t understand him,’ she com- 
plained to Andy. ‘“‘With most children, 
you can get near them—sort of know them. 
But Jacques is so strange.” 

sé How? ” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Sometimes the way 
he looks at you—do you think he is a 
sneak?”’ 

““No-o, I don’t think so. He’s peculiar, 
though—too shy. He won’t look me in the 
eye.” 

“And he doesn’t know how to play.” 

‘Poor little shaver,’”’ said Andy; ‘‘he’s 
never had a chance. Maybe when he learns 
to speak English better he’ll be different.” 

**T do hope so. Sometimes ef. 

“Sure he will,’ cried Andy heartily. 
“French kids are awful cute. I used to 
watch ’em in the Champs-Elysées, and they 
played just like our own kids.”’ 

Camilla was busier than she had ever 
been in her life. In addition to Jacques’ 
care, she was engaged in directing the work 
of a committee she organized upon her re- 
turn to raise money for a milk fund with 
which Mrs. Turner and others of her Paris 
acquaintances were associated. These la- 
dies were laboring in behalf of the children 
of a Balkan country. Camilla didn’t know 
precisely where this country was, but the 
statistics she received were heart-rending, 
and when she carried around to the club 
some of the photographs Mrs. Turner sent, 
she secured a dozen volunteers on the spot 
for a relief bazaar. Nobody could look on 
the pictures of those emaciated little wrecks 
without feeling the urge to do something. 

“Oh, the heartlessness of some people!”’ 
she cried on her return home one night, her 
eyes blazing. ‘‘And with all their money 
too!” 

“What’s the matter now?” 

“Why, Mrs. Witherspoon! I went to see 
her today to get a subscription for my 
fund, and she coolly said she wouldn’t give 
anything.” 

‘Did she give any reason?” 

“Not a word. She just put on that cool, 
superior manner of hers and told me she 
did not see her way to helping.” 

‘‘And old Witherspoon the richest man 
in town!”’ exclaimed Andy. 

“Oh, it makes my blood boil! I just 
looked at her like this—and if it had been 
anybody else, I’d have given her a piece 
of my mind, I can tell you.” 

“Better go slow,’ Andy cautioned un- 
easily. ‘‘We don’t want a fuss with the 
Witherspoons. He’s chairman of the board 
at the bank, you know, and ¥ 

“Yes, I know. That’s the only thing 
that stopped me. I didn’t want to say 
anything that might make trouble between 
you and Mr. Witherspoon. But as far as 
that woman herself is concerned—well, it 
beats me, and that’s the truth.” : 

They put Jacques to bed, and then Andy 
showed her a letter he had received in the 
afternoon mail from the boy’s uncle in 
France. It stated that the crop had been 
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Corns 


Lift Right Off 


? 


Drop a little ‘ Freezone”’ on a touchy corn or 
callus for a few nights. Instantly it stops 
aching, then shortly you lift it right off. 
Doesn’t hurt a bit. 
You can lift off every hard corn, soft corn, corn 
between the toes, and the ‘“hard-skin”’ cal- 
luses on bottom of feet. Just get a bottle of 
“Freezone” at any drug store, anywhere. 
Edward Wesley and Co., Cincinnati, O. 


Everybody loves to play 


PARCHEESI 


You can buy Parcheesi most places where toys 
f you can’t get it at the 
store, complete set will be mailed to you post 
paid upon receipt of $1.00. Address Dept. S. 


SELCHOW & RIGHTER CO. 
620 Broadway, New York 


and games are sold. 


STIKCTITE 


The gum side sticks instantly and permanently to 
open or enclosed auto tops. Goods match your 
top and side curtain material. Mends all holes. 
Nine years tested and approved. Carry for safety. 
Repairs tubes and radiator hose in emergencies. 
Outfits 25c and 50c. Long strip across bows 75c, 
at dealer’s; or postpaid from 313 Main St., Cincinnati. 


THE CINCINNATI AUTO SPECIALTY CO. 
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Fest 
and Sunshine 


4 Sokled in Every Box 


RALINGER’S Original Salt Water Taffy 

has a delightful smoothness in the mouth. 

Every taste is a new pleasure. You never 
get tired of the 25 assorted flavors. 

Eat your fill of Fralinger’s and you'll still have 
a good appetite for meals. Fralinger’s isn’t too 
rich. It doesn’t interfere with digestion, and you 
can enjoy it to the full without regrets. 

Give the kiddies a big share too. Fralinger’s 
isa wholesome treat for them, made of absolutely 
pure materials, and sealed up fresh and clean at 
the Boardwalk. The full flavor stays freshasthe . 
day it was made. 

Send ten cents for a box of ten full-size Tasters, 
mailing the attached coupon. 


Buy a full pound box at your favorite candy 
counter. 


FRALINGER'S, Arttantic Crry, N. J. 
Five Stores on the Boardwalk 


If your dealer can’t supply 
you, order from us direct, 
60 cents a pound postpaid. 
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a complete failure, he was sick with rheu- 
matism and his wife had fallen and broken 
her leg. 

“‘T guess we'll have to send them some- 
thing,” said Camilla. 

“Do you think he’s telling the truth?” 
Andy ventured. 

“Of course. There’s nothing improbable 
about anything he says there.” 

This was true enough, and next day 
Johnson bought a money order and sent it 
off. In due time they received a delightful 
letter of acknowledgment and thanks, and 
when Christmas came around, a lace hand- 
kerchief arrived for Camilla. 

Meanwhile Jacques was attending school 
and rapidly learning our language. He 
showed great aptitude at this, and sur- 
prised Andy one afternoon by a flow of 
profanity that would have done credit to 
the best golf club in the country. 

“Where on earth does he learn such 
things?’’ Camilla gasped. 

“From the other kids,’ replied Andy, 
not without a sneaking pride. ‘“Shucks, 
that’s nothing, Tweetie. When I was his 
age I could cuss like a stevedore.” 

“Oh, how can you stand there and say 
such a thing! And laugh about it too! I 
think it’s dreadful.” 

“Tf Jacques never does anything worse 
than cuss a little, I’ll be thankful. Come 
here, son, and tell me how you got along 
today.” 

The boy approached timidly. He was 
always ill at ease and distant with Andy, 
but displayed much affection for Camilla, 
whom he sometimes hugged until she could 
hardly breathe. 

“‘Let’s see your report. 
boy?” 

What the teacher wrote was favorable. 
Moreover, he later told Johnson in private 
that Jacques was an exceptionally bright 
child and, with the right handling, ought to 
do well. 

Six months passed. Another letter 
reached them from France. It seemed that 
ever since her accident the aunt had found 
work in the fields beyond her capacity, and 
the husband’s earnings alone were insuffi- 
cient to feed so large a family. Could Mr. 
Johnson advise them what to do? 

““He’s really doing his best,’ declared 
Camilla, on the defensive when she saw the 
expression of Andy’s face. ‘‘And honestly, 
when I think of all he went through in the 
war, I marvel he has the pluck to try at 
all. If ever anybody deserves help, it’s 
those people.” 

“Nobody can deny that,’”’ he assented, 
and he wrote back, suggesting that the 
wife open a small shop. The work of run- 
ning it would not be beyond her strength 
and she could take care of her young and 
growing family at the same time. He sent 
them a hundred dollars to stock it. 

By this time Jacques was as much a mem- 
ber of the family as if he had been born in 
it. Camilla fussed over him like an old hen 
with a lone chick. It is true that the French 
boy sometimes puzzled her and she could 
never get very close to him, yet he filled 


Been a good 


| the void in her hungry heart and she did 
| her duty by the child eagerly and lovingly. 
| As for Andy, though disappointed that 


Jacques did not romp and play and get 


| into mischief like other boys of his age, he 


felt for him a certain tenderness born of 
pity. 

An next letter from France gave them 
a Jolt. 

“What do you know about that?” in- 
quired Andy, tossing it across the dinner 
table. 

Camilla picked it up with foreboding. 

“Why, I understood he didn’t have a 
relative in the world closer than his aunt 
and uncle! They told me his father was 
killed in the war and his mother died of the 
flu in 1919.” 

“And now here’s a sister,’’ said Andy. 

“Older than Jacques, too. How is it we 
only hear about her now?” 

They stared at each other. 

“It’s very strange,” remarked Camilla. 
Then, stubbornly resolved to put the best 
interpretation on the news, she added, 
“Still, I can easily understand how it might 
happen. Those people can hardly read and 
write, and maybe she didn’t know “ 

“But why didn’t the family tell me when 
I was getting their consent?’ insisted Andy. 
‘I got everybody else’s.” 

That point remained unsolved. It was 
plain from the letter, however, that Melie 
expected compensation for the loss of her 
brother; and as Johnson did not know 
what her legal claims might be under 
French law, he opened a correspondence 
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“We'll see about that!’’ retorted the 
father, a threat in his voice and eyes. 

“That’s all I want to hear from you! 
Get out!”’ 

“Listen to me, mistair—you’ll be sorry 
for this. If I tell everything I know 4 

“Everything you know?” repeated Andy, 
puzzled. 

“Ha, I thought that would wake you up!” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean that I do not intend to be 
defrauded. You will pay me or you will 
suffer the consequences.”’ 

‘Well, go on. Consequences of what?” 

Jacques’ father glanced at him with sly 
malevolence out of the corner of his eye. 
Then he frowned. 

“Bah! I know all, m’sieu,”’ he exclaimed 
impatiently. 

Andy waited, maintaining his composure 
by an effort. Something in the man’s 
manner made him want to swing a fist 
against his mouth, but he could not have 
said why. 

“Educate my boy, hein? Tell 
that to simpletons!”’ 

“Look here, what on earth are you 
driving at?” 

“V’ll tell you, mistair. If you’re as in- 
nocent as all that—bah, I won’t believe it!”’ 

“T’m waiting.” 

“Fourteen, hey? Jacques was sixteen 
years old last November.” 

“Then they’ve lied to me again,’”’ broke 
out Johnson angrily. 

“He is sixteen, just the same.” 

“Well, what of it?” 

Such obtuseness appeared to madden 
Jacques’ father. He cast caution to the 
winds. 

““What?”’ he exclaimed furiously. “‘ You 
do not see yet? Then I will tell you. 
Madame—do you think she was interested 
in the boy to educate him? He has told me 
of her embraces and : 

He got no further. Andy gaped at him 
a moment in wild unbelief and amazement. 
Then he burst into loud laughter. 

“Get out!’’ he commanded, almost good- 
naturedly. “I see that poor little Jacques 
isn’t the only degenerate member of your 
family.” 

But the father was deceived by the mild- 
ness of tone. He started to amplify his 
idea. For one brief moment Andy listened, 
then for the first time in his life completely 
lost control of himself. Without a sound or 
a movement of warning, he threw himself 
on Jacques’ father and, hurling him to the 
floor, choked and belabored him to a pulp. 
The outcry the victim made brought a 
valet de chambre, and a host of other 
employes close on his heels. They dragged 
Johnson off and carried the unconscious 
visitor into the hall. Somebody sent for 
the gendarmes, and both Johnson and 
Jacques’ father were put under arrest and 
taken to jail. 

The next fortnight always remained a 
nightmare to Andy. He had to appeal to 
the American consular officials in Paris, and 
only for a certain discovery the police 
made, things might have gone hard with 
him. This was the discovery that the man 
who had tried to blackmail him was a war 
deserter, for whom the police had searched 
two years. There were half a dozen petty 
crimes alleged against him. But he was 
undeniably the father of Jacques. 

With this information as a basis, John- 
son’s attorney began an investigation of 
the entire connection. Their reputation 
turned out to be decidedly unsavory. The 
aunt had not broken her leg; she had not 
started a shop; the sister whose appeal 
Andy had answered proved to be a distant 
relation of the boy’s aunt by marriage. 
Hot with indignation, Johnson called on 
Mrs. Turner. 

“Yes, we were badly deceived in this 
case, Mr. Johnson,” she confessed, ‘‘and 
I am very sorry. But I would like to point 
out the large number of cases where the 
orphans we supplied have turned out well. 
Yours is the worst on our records. Of 
course some have been sent back, but the 
majority ihe 

What she said was true enough, but 
Andy derived slight comfort from it. 

“And I beg you will not judge the French 
people from these—these ——”’ 

“T’m not a fool, ma’am. I wouldn’t 
judge Americans by a couple of drunks at 


Fine! 


‘the Casino!”’ he protested. 


“That’s it exactly,” said Mrs. Turner 
sweetly. ‘‘And now,’ she cooed, ‘‘won’t 
you let us find you another boy—one we 
are sure of?” 

Well, he got rid of Jacques and a release 
from everybody who might possibly be 
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Sits gracefully on top of 
your radio set 
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Out of the heart of a Sonora— 


a new radio speaker 


LL the clear tone, rich volume, 
and sharp enunciation of the 
Sonora phonograph has been 
willed to this new radio speaker 
by transferring bodily the famous 
Sonora tone chamber of all-wood 
construction. 


All-wood, but not solid wood, 
for, like solid metal, thick or thin, 
solid wood will add vibrations of 
its own. 


Instead, ply upon ply of thin, 
seasoned wood is moulded around 
a form as perfect as the science of 
acoustics can make it. Each wafer- 
thin layer, coated with a sheer film 
of gum, is set at cross-grain to the 
next, for sound waves follow the 
fibres of wood, and by opposing 
successive net-works of these fibres, 
no track is left open for tone to 
escape. 

Thus is every unnatural vibra- 
tion shorn from the crystal-clear 
stream of sound which pours from 
the Sonora tone chamber. 


Purity of tone cannot be de- 
scribed in words, nor can volume 


OND 


and clearness of enunciation; but 
of the thousands who have now 
heard the Sonora Radio Speaker 
actually reproducing, hardly one 
has failed to comment with sur- 
prise upon the marked superiority 
of this instrument. 


Y A 


Make for yourself a thorough, fair 
test of the Sonora Radio Speaker 
in comparison with any other on 
the market. Dealers all over the 
country are prepared and eager to 
demonstrate whenever broadcast- 
ing is in progress. However, should 
the dealer in your city be not 
yet stocked with Sonora Radio 
Speakers, send us this coupon now 
and our response will be immediate. 


SONORA PHONOGRAPH CO., Dept. A, 
279 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me one Sonora Radio Speaker, price 
$30, carriage prepaid. 


[_] Check or cash enclosed, or, [_] SendC. O.D. 
None] = = 


Ad — = 


Shipped to any foreign country parcel post prepaid on 
receipt of price. Reliable dealers wanted. 
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CLEAR AS A BELL 


Radio Speaker 


Can be plugged into any Radio Set 
No extra batteries required 


New York Sun scores a scoop with 
a Sonora Radio Speaker 


The extraordinary clearness of tone reproduced 
by the Sonora Radio Speaker was strikingly 
demonstrated when, during the Democratic 
Convention, the typesetters of the New York 
Sun set type directly from the official announcer’s 
voice, as amplified by the Sonora instrument. 
“The Sun” scooped every other paper in New 
York by at least one ballot. 


Radio Engineer for WCX has pur- 
chased two Sonora Radio Speakers 


“Gentlemen: 

“In the exacting test that I have given the 
Sonora Radio Speaker, I have found that it is 
superior to any that I have so far listened to. 
The tone is perfect: a deep, rich, mellow 
quality which appeals instantly to the ear of 
the listener. 


“T recommend the Sonora Radio Speaker to 
anyone who is contemplating the purchase of 
a device of this kind for his receiving set 
for three reasons: tone quality, clearness and 
beauty. Yours very truly, 


“(Signed) Merrill R. Mitchell, WCX” 


One order for 5,000 Sonora 
Radio Speakers! 


An initial order for five thousand is typical 
of the enthusiasm which the Sonora Radio 
Speaker has aroused among the people whose 
livelihood depends upon buying only merchan- 
dise that people will like immediately. The 
New York department store which placed this 
order ‘‘plugged in’”’ five of these speakers to 
the same radio set, and these, enunciating in 
perfect unison and harmony of tone an 
volume, kept customers informed of the prog- 
tess of the Democratic Convention. 
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Section of 
unstropped 
blade magnified 


A Razor edge is composed of tiny sensitive teeth invisible to 
the naked eye. Shaving gets them out of line. Temperature 
changes also affect them. That’s why even new blades pull. 
Stropping smooths these teeth back into line and restores a 
keen cutting edge. A new blade if stropped before using is 
improved 100%. If stropped regularly it will last indefinitely. 


Strop Your Blades— 
Speed Your Shaves 


OU can shave with a stropped blade 

in half the time it takes you to shave 
with an unstropped blade—and you get 
a smoother, cleaner shave. 


A man just doesn’t know, when he thinks 
it’s too much trouble, and takes too much 
time to strop before shaving. 


Stropping with Twinplex is simple and 
quick—no skill required. Just a few 
turns and both edges are as keen as a 
barber’s razor. Why man! You spend 
twice the time needed for stropping just 
going over the spots an unstropped blade 
misses. 


Twinplex won’t revive old blades—but 
what it does, to a new blade will astonish 
you, both in quality and number of shaves. 


Send For Stropped FREE Blade 


Name your razor and we will send you a stropped 
blade free. We would just like to show you what 
Twinplex can do to a new blade. 


Twinplex is14 years old—over a million 

sold by best dealers all over the world. 

Drop in at a nearby store and take a 

look at one. Sold with a long service 
guarantee. 


TWINPLEX SALES CO. 


1611 Locust St., St. Louis 


New York Chicago 
Montreal London 
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concerned, no matter how remotely. It 
cost him five thousand dollars before he 
sailed for home, but the sense of freedom 
with which he boarded the steamer was 
worth the money. 

Having apprised Camilla by cable and 
then by letter of the satisfactory outcome 
of the business, he looked for an eager and 
joyous welcome home. Instead, he found 
her a picture of woe. 

“What’s the matter now?” he asked 
anxiously. 

“Tt’s Stella.”’ Stella was the housemaid. 

“What about her?”’ 

When she had told him Andy exclaimed, 
“Gosh, I’d never have believed it possible! 
There’s one girl I would have banked on 
anywhere. What does she say about it?”’ 

“Oh, some cock-and-bull story about 
being engaged to this man and expecting to 
marry him right away, and then he got 
killed by a truck.” 

“Well, maybe it’s true.” 

“Stuff and nonsense! That’s what they 
all say.’ 

““That’s so, too,’ he conceded. ‘All the 
same, we can’t leave the poor kid in the 
lurch. We’ll have to stand by her.’ 

Mrs. Johnson was so dumfounded that 
she could hardly find words. 

“Stand by her?” she said at last. “‘ What 
on earth are you talking about? That 
woman goes out of this house when her 
week is up.” 

Shocked beyond measure, Andy pro- 
tested: “‘But, Tweetie, listen! We can’t 
do that. I feel sure Stella’s a good girl; 
but no matter whether she is or not, we 
can’t turn her out like this at ui, 

“She goes out of this house when her 
week is up or I do,’’ Camilla shrilled, 


losing control at last. ‘‘Are you crazy, 
Andy? What would people think? They 
might say that you —— Oh, I have no 


patience with you!” 

He could only stare at her. Was this 
Camilla—this woman with features con- 
torted by anger and voice raised to furious 
fishwife pitch? Suddenly his anger boiled 
up, but he conquered it. He went out 
without a word, his face pallid. 

Mrs. Johnson discharged Stella, as she 
had threatened. The idea had occurred to 
Andy that he might ease matters for the 
unfortunate girl by quietly slipping her 
some money, but a little reflection con- 
vinced him that the possible consequences 
to himself made it too risky. So Stella 
went forth to hunt another job and face 
her crisis alone. 

About a month later, encountering Judge 
Maillot after lunch at the club, Andy 
dropped into a seat beside him. 

“Well, what’s on your mind, Andy?” 

“Nothing.” 
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“You_ haven’t been looking 
lately. Is it that boy?” 

“No. Shucks, I’ve forgotten 

They smoked a while in silen¢| 

t Funny thing about women. 
figure ’em out, judge,’”’ remarke, 

“ Why try? 3 } 

“Oh, well 

“They aren’t all alike, you kr, 
tured the judge, “although the 
of one pattern than men, no | 
lot of people say.’ 

“Well, what I can’t get,” sald] 
brows" puckered in a frown, ‘4 
person with lots of sentiment — 

“Perhaps you mean sential 
suggested the judge in a gentle i 


“What’s the difference?” 
manded. 

The judge laughed and place} 
affectionately on Johnson’s knee, 

“Do you know Mrs. Withers\ 
asked. 

“Sure.” 

“Well, speaking of sentiment 
woman, ‘Andy, who —— 

It was two hours later whe ; 
separated from the old judge, al 
was to walk down to the Mexic: 
He spent the rest of the aftern) 
At dinner he was curiously quiet.\ 
again he shot a swift look at his) 

“Well?” she queried. A ces 
straint had risen between them i 
she was uneasy. 

““Do you remember Stella?” li 
lamely. 

“Don’ t be silly—of course!” | 

“Mrs. Witherspoon has giverig 
and is going to keep her on.” 

Camilla heard this in sileng| | 
hands trembled as she tried to eu 

“‘T suppose you mean by that- 

“Wait! Don’t get mad, dea! 
mean anything. I’m just telling: 

“Well, what if she has?” 

“She’s been keeping up fivi) 
families all through the winter-ll 
those hard times. Judge Mail] 
has never yet looked up a case || 
without finding that Mrs Withepi 
beaten him to it with help.” __| 

Camilla put down her knifein 
Something told her that she hi] 
long, long struggle, but there stive 
a weapon. She started to cry, | 

“Oh, of course! I knew you’sa 
Why don’t you say it right al 
nasty stuck-up thing hs 

“Hush, Tweetie! t didn’t me: t 

“You did too! If you didn’iw! 
you mean?” 

“T only meant,” replied then 
Andy, ‘“‘that if I were you iW 
knock her.” | 


_ 


Moonlight on Puget Sound, Washington ; | 
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| 
LURE OF THE PARIS LABEL 


jer cent duty; but on account of 

mented with beads and embroid- 
| is automatically raised to 75 
# Added to this are the transpor- 
jrges by rail and steamer, and the 
¢ Altogether, the beaded bags he 
blithely in Paris at a little more 
jollar apiece, American money, 
4; fully three dollars apiece laid 
1/s home town. 

7s by now that big profits are out 
ystion, but there is still a chance 
iargin. The owner of the leading 

t store in the home town is a 
J}iend and a member of the lunch- 
bind to him the retired merchant 
tis proposition. 
dupa little lot of goods when I 

tis,” he says, ‘‘and if you’re in- 
j can slip the stuff to you at way 
+} market price. It’s a couple of 
n(oeaded bags that you can retail 
{or seven dollars apiece. I’ll let 
y/he bunch at four dollars apiece.”’ 

yw that the retired merchant’s 
ff himself suffers a disastrous 


}, assuming that the bags would 


» Lord, Henry,” says his friend 
y I thought you were smart enough 
. t of things you don’t know any- 
hit. So near as I can judge there 
+ pout ten thousand individuals in 
itl States who have lately discov- 
1 way to get rich, by buying stuff 
Ne where the money is debased 
inng it to the U. S. A., where the 
age a hundred cents on the 
ery day I’m having job lots of Eu- 
‘gains offered me by amateur im- 
, id usually the bargains are about 
t higher than the regular market 
I\ look at your plunder because it’s 
f: if you expect me to buy it you'll 
9rget the profit you expected to 
ai figure instead on the loss you’re 
ttake.”’ 
el af the story is that the retired 
ns trip to Europe cost him nearly 
;/ad all because the display in the 
0 window on Ruede Rivoli tempted 
;cickling what is possibly the most 
ccd business in the world—that of 
i eo in one country to sell 
sh country. 
sems to be the one city in the 
i to maintain itself successfully as 
st enter and a market place. Every 
artment store in the world has 
0 of Paris connection for buying, 
zones having their own offices and 
t ayers, and the lesser ones depend- 
_)mmissionaires, such as I have 
en the foregoing incident, who at- 
h¢ clients’ affairs on a percentage 
Ysides these there is a constant 
amateurs who drop into the mar- 
yj1e time only, and manage usually 
ney for themselves as well as to 
thgs harder for those who operate 
is esslike basis. 


Mr. Podger in Paris 


ere something like fifty commis- 
ein Paris who represent American 
al firms, mail-order houses and 
it stores. The commissionaire 
sually do actual buying for his 
_ His function is to receive the 
@ departments who are sent to 
ie them around to the various 
% tell them where they can get 
a\ ably the merchandise they want, 


)at shipments are made according 
tit. For these services his usual 
‘ll’ per cent on all purchases made. 
| ks like quite a good price to pay 
4 Vices he gives, but as a matter of 
héirms which maintain their own 
o}es are usually under a greater 
lan that; in some cases the ex- 
an exclusive Paris buying office 
8 high as 15 per cent on all pur- 
de in a year, which is consider- 
}} item to add to the price of the 
Wen laid down on the counter for 

'w York, Indianapolis or Seattle. 
ar figure around the commission- 
3in Paris is the small-town mer- 
¥ likes to feel he is in the swim. 
% Podger, leading jeweler of 
n, Nebraska, was one of them. 
is ago Mr. Podger’s physician 
inthat he ought to get away from 
1a couple of months every year, 


and recommended a trip to Europe. Mr. 
Podger visited Paris and liked the sensa- 
tion so well that he invented an excuse to 
make the trip an annual affair. 

Mr. Podger has a Paris office at the small 
cost of fifty dollars per annum, which is the 
price charged by the commissionaire to dis- 
play Mr. Podger’s name on a glass plate on 
the door. Whether the plate remains there 
the year around or is only tacked up for the 
period of Mr. Podger’s annual visit is a 
question that need not be investigated. 
But in any case Mr. Podger gets his money’s 
worth. On his business stationery and in 
his advertisements in the local newspaper 
back home he can announce truthfully that 
he has a Paris office, and prove it by a pic- 
ture of the building. Besides that, what is 
a little expense compared with the pleasure 
of being able to mention to one’s fellow 
townsmen that one is just preparing to run 
over to Paris to see how things are going in 
the European branch? 

This season Mr. Podger was interested 
in buying imitation jewels for sale to his 
clients in Blanktown who cannot afford the 
real thing, but like to have it appear that 
they can. Accompanied by the commis- 
sionaire’s young man interpreter he climbed 
the four flights to the factory of imitation 
jewelry in the Place des Victoires. Great 
excitement prevailed when the interpreter 
told the proprietor that he had brought a 
buyer from America to look at his line of 
samples. The proprietor explained that the 
line was not in. It was out. The sales per- 
son was at that moment showing the line 
to Paris dealers. But if the monsieur would 
only consent to wait a few minutes all would 
be arranged. These remarks being trans- 
lated into English, Mr. Podger stated that 
he would wait. The proprietor hurriedly 
summoned half a dozen boys and girls from 
their workbenches and sent them scurrying 
out on a wild search for the sales person 
who had the line. 


Putting On the Brakes 


Directly one of them triumphantly re- 
turned with the sales person, who proved 
to be a lady. She was middle-aged and of 
very lusty build; she came swinging up the 
four flights of stairs with a forty-pound 
sample case in either hand and arrived in 
the office without a sign of fatigue. The 
monsieur wished to look at bracelets? 
Rings? Beautiful buckles of rhinestone and 
silver? Voila! All are here in charming 
patterns and quite more cheap than in any 
other factory in all France! 


This sudden and direct attack was al- | 
most too much for Mr. Podger. He wished | 


to buy some jewelry, certainly; but he did 
not wish to buy it right off the bat, so to 
speak. He wanted to stay in Paris a whole 
month like a regular big-league buyer; and 


if he invested his entire thousand dollars | 


the first day there would be no excuse for 
lingering the rest of the time. He took the 
rhinestone bracelet the lady sales person 
forced into his hand and regarded it gravely. 

“That’s a pretty nice piece of goods, all 
right,”’ he said at last, “but I’m afraid I 
couldn’t use it. You see, I sold a real dia- 
mond bracelet to a lady customer of mine 
last Christmas, and if she should see an 
imitation one in my stock she might be put 
out with me. A man like me who caters to 
the best trade in town has got to be pretty 
careful.” 

The speech was translated to the lady 
sales person. 

“One can see that the monsieur is a skill- 
ful merchant,” she said admiringly, ‘“‘and 
the real diamond bracelet he sold last 
Christmas must have been ftrés beautiful. 
But all the more reason for buying this imi- 
tation one! The wealthy lady herself might 
wish to make a gift to some friend, and 
what would be more gentil than a facsimile 
of her wonderful bracelet, only in rhine- 
stones?”’ 

So enthusiastic was the sales person over 
this solution of the question that she seized 
her order book and started to write down 
the item. Mr. Podger stopped her in time. 

“No, ma’am, my mind is made up,” he 
said; ‘‘and when I make up my mind it is 
final. The last time I was in Chicago one 
of the biggest jobbers in my line told me he 
believed a good share of my success came 
from my habit of making up my mind and 
sticking to it. I wish you could see my 
store. Solid mahogany fixtures and all 
plate-glass showcases.”’ 
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ours-with this most winning 
of all musical Instruments 


The Buescher Saxophone harmonizes per- 
fectly with your piano. It puts the dash and 
swing of a full orchestra in your home. 
Never before such a wonderful versatile instrument as 
fe. the Saxophone. It expresses every mood; it meets 
a | every demand. It sounds like stringed instruments, 
ai ; but is stronger and mellower, it sounds like brass in- 
meme) struments, but is softer and sweeter. It supports and 
/ blends with voices or other instruments, yet gives 
T€€! beautiful effects in solo. Every young man and woman 
This beautiful Should be able to play a 

book shows how 

easy it is to 
learn to play a 


Buescher. In 
it you will find 
the first lesson. 


SAXOPHONE 


Surely you can play—Don’t let anyone tell you that you can’t. You 
don’t need to be talented. You don’t need to ‘‘know music.’’ You 


‘ 


a don’t need a teacher. You can ‘‘pick it up’’ yourself. A few min- 
utes a day of fun and in a few weeks you, too, will be playing the 
opular airs. The ease with which it comes to you is charming. 

ep YS’ TRIAL-EASY PAYMENTS. Try one of these sweet-toned 
Bueschers in your own home for six days without obligation. If 
perfectly satisfied, pay for it on easy terms. Pay while you play. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CoO. 


Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
298 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 140 


Buescher Band Instrument Co., 298 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 
Gentlemen: I am interested in the instrument checked. Saxophone 
Cornet... Trombone-.....-....-.. Trumpet........-....+.. Mention any other.. 


Write plainly, Name, Address, Town and State in margin below 
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Wearing Florsheim Shoes is a pleas- 
ure that every man should enjoy—it 
means correct appearance—comfort 
—and economy thru long service. 


eMost Styles $10 


Fall Booklet ‘‘Styles of The Times”’ on Request 


i HES RUG Bry 
Style M-160 
One of Many Styles 


THe FLorsHEIM SHOE COMPANY 


Manufacturers ° CHICAGO 


‘She FLORSHEIM SHOE. 


BLACK & DECKER 
ELECTRIC BENCH GRINDER ; 


Complete with two Grinding Wheels, 6 inches in diameter by %-inch face 


Unusually powerful, but light in weight. Need not be fast- 
ened to bench as the rubber feet hold it from moving under 
grinding pressure. This feature together with carrying 
handle makes it easy to move from one place to another 
as required. Practically vibrationless (a lead pencil can be 
balanced on the grinder while it is running). The smooth 
operation insures long life. 


You can obtain Black & Decker Portable Electric Tools « 
from the leading supply houses. 


‘THE BLACK & DECKER MFG.CO. 
Towson, Md., U.S.A. Lyman Tube Bldg., Montreal, P.Q. 


, BACKG UND PAT, 
ce] Somers. Co. 1924 
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“The shop of the monsieur must be won- 
derful,’’ responded the sales person through 
the interpreter, “‘and he can easily sell the 


| beautiful merchandise from so fine a place. 
| Now this line of rings I have here for the 
| petits fingers of young American ladies, 


genuine imitation stones and only twelve 
frances each oe 

Mr. Podger was fast getting into hot 
water under the pressure of this deadly 
salesmanship. He seized the only straw in 
sight. 

“Yes, your goods are all right,” he said, 
backing toward the door, ‘‘but I’m a pretty 
keen buyer myself, as anyone traveling in 


| my territory can tell you, and it’s one of my 


principles not to buy anything till I have 
looked around, and maybe I’ll come back 
again, but right now your prices look a 
little high, and so bong jour, madam, till 


| I have time to make up my mind!”’ 


This speech got him out of the office. 
Halfway down the four flights the sales 
person raced past him, carrying her two 


| sample cases, hot on the trail of the Paris 
| dealers she had been calling on when sum- 


moned by her principal to wait on the buyer 
from America. ; 
Next day in the office of his commission- 


| aire Mr. Podger was heard to remark that 


the French are a nice people all right, but 
not very businesslike. 

I have said the Paris commissionaire 
does not usually do actual buying for the 
firms he represents. He does not want to; 
it may lead to unpleasant complications. 
On one occasion a big Middle West depart- 
ment store decided to cut down expenses in 
one of its departments and instead of send- 
ing the department manager abroad, the 
Paris commissionaire was instructed to buy 
certain goods; explicit directions being 
given as to styles, colors and prices. The 
commissionaire carried out his instructions 


| to the best of his ability, and in due time 


the goods were shipped to America. 

The results were hardly satisfactory. 
Back came a letter from the firm criticizing 
the commissionaire’s taste, judgment and 
sense of proper values. The writer said 
practically nothing in the shipment was up 


| to standard. The prices were beyond rea- 


son. The firm might possibly be able to sell 


| the goods sometime, but would doubtless 


suffer a severe loss on the transaction. From 
the tone of the letter the commissionaire 


| had visions of losing the firm’s account and 


it was a sufficiently important one for him 
to try to save it. He took boat for America 


| the next week. 


The Showing Up of Mr. Smith 


Arriving at the big department store he 
found the head of the department out, but 
took occasion to spend a couple of hours 
talking with some of the other employes 


| who knew of his connection with the firm. 


After getting the information he wanted he 
went upstairs to the office of the general 
manager. That gentleman was none too 
cordial, speaking in rather pointed words of 
the commissionaire’s evident incapacity in 
carrying out a plain and detailed order. 
“But how do you know I didn’t follow 
orders?”’ said the commissionaire. ‘You 


| haven’t examined the goods, have you?” 


“No, I haven’t examined the goods per- 
sonally,’’ answered the general manager, 
“but Mr. Smith, the department head, has 
reported that he cannot dispose of any por- 
tion of the shipment except at a heavy loss 
on account of the poor selections.” 

This was the answer the commissionaire 
had been angling for. 

“T don’t see how Mr. Smith or anyone 
else can tell whether the merchandise is 
salable or not,” he said, ““when it hasn’t 
even been put on the counters for sale. 
Right this minute the boxes are lying un- 
opened in the stock room, and that is where 
the stuff has been since its arrival, a month 
ago!” 

Which was indeed true. Mr. Smith 
wanted his trip to Paris and was taking any 
means at his command to prove to the firm 
that no one could buy Paris goods profit- 
ably except himself. He is now with an- 
other house. Surely Paris deserves its well- 
known reputation for wickedness when 
people thousands of miles away will do 
unscrupulous things merely to get a chance 
to visit it. 

Another department manager took dif- 
ferent means to insure his yearly trip. It 
seems that the women’s garments he had 
been buying in Paris cost more than the 
domestic product when the customs duty 
and other charges were figured in; and 
there was an increasing tendency among 


Novembe | 


the store’s customers to buy A 
made goods. The average woman} 
idea of a Paris label, but she was } 
to pay several dollars per garm;| 
for the distinction. So marked \ 
tendency become that the firm 4 
consider the advisability of con 
on American-made garments, mej 
ing a few imported garments ea) 
from some wholesale importer in N 
If this were done it would, of e} 
the department manager out of \ 
annual European trip, and the id 
insufferable that he resolved to fit 
last ditch. He went to the presid 
firm with strong arguments to sh} 
grave mistake would be made in yj 
the French market when all coy 
were showing Paris models, and 
that he had certain plans in mind} 
believed would work out profita) 
president asked what the plans ‘4 
but he gave an evasive answer, or 
they were not altogether mata 
could not be until he shoppers 
among the Paris manufacturers ol 
The president is a man who beliey 
ing his subordinates full play, judy 
by results at the end of the year} 
the department manager to go al 
his plans and take his regular el 
7 


Trickery Discovered) 


Before going abroad the lat} 
some time in American mani 
centers and bought quantities of 
modeled on foreign lines. Aft 
Paris he bought sparingly, telling 
commissionaire who accompa 
among the manufacturers that ° 
were too high for the pocketbo 
customers back home. He also mie 
of a few days into Southern dt: 
reason for which he did not divue: 
commissionaire other than sayii 
for a certain business purpose, | 

A few weeks later, when the dk 
manager had returned from his 
trip, his purchases of American a) 
goods began to arrive. With @ 
came an enormous box with nothyt 
outside to indicate its contents c\er 
a stenciled mark stating that theta 
had been made in France. All his 
were assembled in a private stk 
where the department manager bied 
self for several days, only statis | 
assistants that he was preparing bi 
that would make competitors 8 uf 

p 


take notice, besides making go) 
for the house. ia 
All might have gone smooth’ € 
that one day the president on a tir¢ 
premises happened to look in ‘is 
room at a moment that proved tr 
awkward for the department iar 
Paris garments and Hoboken at 
were spread out on long tables r¢ 
price-tagged for the forthcoming le 
seamstresses were getting ready0 
work under the department marzer 
structions. The mysterious box a 
had been opened. In it were on 
thousand labels bearing the nie 
trade-marks of various celebrail 
manufacturers; and the two seiisli 
had been engaged to sew these lallso 
humble and inexpensive Ameri 
garments. J 
Before being asked to resign t| de 
ment manager was given a chaet 
plain his peculiar course of actior/Si 
by remorse he confessed that thith 
of losing his regular trips to Paris/as 
than he could stand. It was no/he 
that he had such an extra goo 
Paris, because he attended rath st 
to business while there. Rather | Wa 
pleasant feeling of importance hept 
being an international character 
ishing casual acquaintances with § 
edge of big steamships; of havirli 
ordinates look up to him as a man }P0 
enough to be sent abroad. be 
The mysterious box full of P's! 
was the result of his trip tool 
France, where he had found a /alt 
operating a small shop who wasllil 
norant of French law or willing? ¥ 
chance on the production of cinlt 
trade-marks. The department 
was asked why he went to the pu! 
hunting up a Frenchman to m*¢! 
labels when he could probably hye# 
someone equally accommodati! ! 
home. 
“That was the clever part of thicié 
replied the department manag! 
(Continued on Page 14! 


wntinued from Page 138) 
sof pride. ‘‘The labels all say 
r*rance. If anyone ever tried to 
lt us we could say we advertised 
nistrict truth because the labels 
made in France. Where the gar- 
made is no one’s business!”’ 
t: foregoing should rouse distrust 
d of the public, or excite a sense 
4/-in others, it should be explained 
¢Vashington authorities have re- 
, out a ruling making it neces- 
* penalty that the label and the 
just be of the same declared na- 


mentioned the hard-boiled atti- 
2 Paris commissionaires in refus- 

e orders for foreign clients unless 
n, is in the bank and securely tied 
‘Je commissionaire is in a peculiar 

If, as sometimes happens, a for- 

-eomes into the French market, 
ly ontracts for more than he needs 
ecides to cancel part of his order, 
w holds the commissionaire re- 
Let us assume, for instance, that 
nson, of Saskatchewan, makes a 
> s and orders ten thousand dollars’ 
yf dies’ kimonos for his department 
ai kimonos being promised for ship- 
sree months. Mr. Robinson has 
s/at that amount of money with 
sures the commissionaire through 
himakes his purchase that he will 
ealance over on his return to his 


h¢aoney, and so, he writes or cables 
e)alf of his purchase. 
srecisely what the commissionaire 
for in France when a contract is 
biveen buyer and seller both sides 
aexorably to the bargain. Mr. 
oi; ten thousand dollars’ worth of 
s| finished as per schedule and de- 
he commissionaire. On the tenth 
wing month the bill is presented 
mt by a messenger from the 
acrer’s bank. It is useless for the 
$s iaire to protest that Mr. Robin- 
non half the number of kimonos 
ne, the commissionaire, cannot 
_, for in such a case the messenger 
tithe bank and the wheels of the 
=|; in motion. In three days the 
g¢returns again, this time accom- 
a government accountant who 
alemand for the commissionaire’s 
he books show that the commis- 
Ss not enough money on hand to 
*. Robinson’s kimonos, as well as 
orrs he may have placed for other 
license is immediately revoked 
ut of business for all time. 


)S 


ny appear a high-handed proceed- 
ericans and other nationals who 
d_ more easy-going ways; but like 
tl peculiarities of French business 
S und economy behind it. 
18 iat any individual or firm giving 
tdactories without adequate back- 
Tnace to the business community 
su_should be debarred from further 
or Anyone who has ever had to do 
‘P\; knows how virtually impossible 
€rorce a private contract across in- 
boundary lines. We had the 
ny well driven home in the United 
1921, when some hundreds of 
: dollars’ worth of American- 
30\S rotted on the wharves of for- 
alts because the purchasers could 
ld not receive them. In France 
n\i the ground is held responsible. 
w¢ Jer, then, that the Paris com- 
la) Sometimes seems hard-boiled 
"ign trader who wants to buy 
cance in the informal manner to 
he accustomed at home. During 
f this year a buyer dropped into 
-an American commissionaire in 
martre and announced that he 
uit twenty thousand dollars with 
‘st in French goods, the money 
2form of a letter of credit to the 
th of an American bank. Natu- 
th'commissionaire was pleased at 
Shit of a new client, and spent sev- 
aking the gentleman around to 
ictories where he could inspect 
of goods in which he was inter- 
y the gentleman said he was 
uy, and agreed to let the com- 
andle his purchases. 
fine,” said the commissionaire. 
ewill it be convenient for you to 
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go up to your bank and give instructions 
that your money can be withdrawn only 
with my consent?” 

“Tf you mean by that,’’ answered the 
buyer, ‘“‘that I’ve got to tie up my own 
money so I can’t take it out whenever I feel 
like se I guess it won’t be convenient to go 
at all.” 

“But that is the only basis on which I 
would care to handle your business,”’ said 
the commissionaire, ‘‘and if you go around 
to the other offices you'll find it is the same 
way. I have to be responsible, you see, to 
these manufacturers from whom you are 
going to buy goods; I’ve got to protect 
myself against anything that may happen.” 

The buyer protested that it was an un- 
businesslike proceeding, but as there seemed 
nothing else to do he finally agreed. His 
dollars were changed into frances and he was 
ready for business. During the next week 
he went around with one of the commis- 
sionaire’s interpreters and placed orders 
practically up to the amount of his cash in 
bank. 

Then of a sudden the franc took one of 
its upward turns, almost overnight going 
from a value of about four cents, American 
money, to nearly six cents. On a certain 
morning the buyer dashed into the commis- 
sionaire’s office in great excitement. 

“‘Look here,’’ he said. “I’ve changed my 
plans. Instead of buying merchandise I’m 
going to take my profit on the francs and 
call it a job.” 

“But you’ve already ordered your mer- 
chandise,’”’ answered the commissionaire. 
“What about that?” 

“Cancel the orders, of course,’’ said the 
buyer lightly. ‘If you insist on your com- 
mission I’ll pay it, but I’m not going to let 
a chance like this get away. You just call 
up those manufacturer fellows and tell 
them I’ve changed my mind!” 


Introducing Miss Rudd 


He was hurt, indignant and disappointed 
when the commissionaire explained with 
great firmness that this was the one thing 
in the world which could not be done. 

It is the hard-working women buyers 
from the great American department stores 
who are probably the most satisfactory 
from the standpoint of the Paris commis- 
sionaires. I was on one occasion permitted 
to accompany Miss Rudd, of the Big Store 
of California, on her tour of the ladies’ 
blouse and waist manufacturers. Miss Rudd 
has been with the Big Store for more than 
twenty years, working slowly up from cash 
girl to the head of the blouse and waist 
section. It was her first trip to the Euro- 
pean market and for her a tremendous 
event. If she bought successfully she would 
be sent over every year; if not she would 
probably spend the rest of her life as a mere 
private in the ranks of the Big Store’s 
employes. 

Miss Rudd went at her work in a man- 
ner befitting so great a crisis. At the stroke 
of nine she was in the office of her firm’s 
commissionaire in Rue Montmartre. She 
had been invited to the theater the night 
before by some people she had met on the 
boat coming over, but had declined. “‘ You 
can’t sit up half the night,’’ said Miss Rudd 
sagely, ‘‘and be in the best shape next day 
to grab off the bargains.” 

Miss Rudd had expressed a desire to look 
at a real swell line of waists and blouses 
first so as to get an idea of the latest Paris 
creations, although she confessed that the 
Big Store’s clients were mainly among 
people of moderate means, and accordingly 
the commissionaire’s young man interpre- 
ter conducted her to a manufacturer of the 
premier class. The office was in a sixteenth- 
century mansion now given over to business 
purposes, which one entered through a 
great carved doorway, across an inner court 
and up a stairway of feudal proportions. 
The office itself was decorated in pale gray 
with divans of the same color, and mahog- 
any tables on which to display the firm’s 
creations. 

“T’ll tell the world,’’ murmured Miss 
Rudd admiringly as she sank into one of the 
divans, “‘this joint sure is all class. Nothing 
but!” 

Her emotions did not entirely possess 
her, however, for a moment later when a 
polite young French salesman appeared to 
inquire her wants she was all business. 

“You can show me what you’ve got in 
the line of blouses,”’ she said, ‘‘but I warn 
you before I start that I’m no fancy Fifth 
Avenue buyer. I can’t sell a blouse for 
more than twenty dollars, retail. I’ve got 
to make a profit, too, remember.” 
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THOUSANDS 


NEED 
THIS SHOE . ae 


Truss Arch Support 
Are you on your feet 
constantly? 


e ° e 


Do they get terribly tired? 


TuIs remarkable Packard Compo 
Model has a scientifically shaped, 
built-in steel truss in the arch 
which supports the bones of the 
foot in exactly the right place, 
eases the strain on nerves and 
muscles and gives comfort almost 
beyond belief. 


The leather is a silky textured 
kid—soft, pliant and elastic, yet as 
toughand long wearingas calfskin. 


Matchless Packard shoe-mak- 
ing makes it a fine shoe. 


Most Packards retail from $8 
to $10; a few styles higher. 


We'll be glad to give you the 
name of a Packard dealer. 


M. A. PACKARD COMPANY 
Brockton, Mass. 


Pps’ 


SPRATT’S 


DOG CAKES AND PUPPY BISCUITS 


FTCHE better you understand your dog, the more pleasure you 
d ee from his companionship. A little time devoted to the 
study of his needs brings its reward in his increased health, 
devotion and faithfulness. : 


Feeding, the most important problem, is easily solved by stan- 
dardizing on SPRATT’S Foods. They are a complete diet contain- 
ing all the nourishing and body-building elements which dogs 
1eed—very economical and not mussy to feed. 


Try SPRATT’S Ovals, the pocket dog biscuit for all sizes and breeds. Insist on 
nuine SPRATT’S, otherwise your dog will be disappointed. If your dealer 
‘annot supply you, send for sample and enclose 2c for new book, No. 104, on 
rhe care and feeding of dogs. 


-SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


Newark, New Jersey 


San Francisco St. Louis 


d 
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(lear ub the Voice 


of your Radio | 


|i THE voice of your radio is to be clear, the 
vital contact between tube and socket 
must be perfect. The exclusive features of Na- 
Ald De Luxe Sockets insure perfect contact. 


Instead of one point of contact, Na-Ald De 
Luxe Sockets have two with each tube termi- 
nal—both on ends and sides—making broad 
dependable duo-contact. 


Tube does not have to be removed and 
sandpaper used to clean the duo-contacts— 
they are easily cleaned by rotating tube three 
or four times. Upper contact cuts into side of 
terminals, scraping off corrosion while the 
lower one wipes over bottom of prongs with- 
out danger of scraping filament wires bare. 


Na-Ald Sockets are genuine Bakelite, Alden 
Processed, which insures highest insulating 
qualities and lowest loss. 


You can obtain Na-Ald Sockets at radio, electrical 
and hardware stores everywhere. Be sure you have 
Na-Ald Sockets in the set you build or buy. 


| 
| Send for free copy of radio booklet ‘‘What to 
Build.” 


ALDEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Also makers of the famous Na-Ald Dials 
Springfield, Mass. 


ALDEN PROCESSED 


Phantom view of Na-Ald Socket 
showing duo-contact 


SOCKETS AND DIALS 


DON'T LET STOREKEEPER FOOL YOU 


WHY BUY IMITATIONS MADE OF 
COTTON AND CHEAP WOOL 


INSIST ON GETTING 


100% 
PURE WORSTED 
GUARANTEE @ 
WITH TIM’S 
LABEL 
IN EVERY 
CAP 


LOOK FOR IT 


1,061,884 


Mild Weather | 


Cold & Stormy Weather 
Muffler Buttoned Around Cap 


Muffler Buttoned Around Neck 


For Boys, Children and Men 


ON SALE AT LEADING STORES 


TIM’S CAP CORPORATION, 50-52-54 WEST 17TH ST., NEW YORK 


_ pad and jotted down some figures. 
| 


| duty will be 35 per cent. 
_ other dollar for freight. 
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The young Frenchman, who spoke very 
good English, stepped to an adjoining room 
and called a couple of girls, who began 
bringing out armfuls of blouses which they 
spread out one at a time on the table for 
Miss Rudd’s inspection. Another girl, very 
chic, hovered in the background; and 
whenever Miss Rudd showed more than 
passing interest in any garment this girl 
slipped it on and paraded about the room, 


| vastly conscious of her charms. One par- 
| ticular blouse appealed to Miss Rudd’s 


taste and she demanded the price, which 


| the young salesman quoted at one hundred 


Miss Rudd seized her pencil and 


‘“A franc is a nickel,’’ she said. ‘‘That 
makes the blouse cost me five dollars. The 
Add about an- 
Say it costs me 


francs. 


eight dollars laid down in the Big Store. 
| Gee, that ought to be a big seller. I guess 
| IT can use about two dozen.” 


The young salesman prepared to book 


| the item. The chic girl approached in order 
| that he might look at its number, when 


| young salesman enthusiastically. 
| touch of lace to give it that so distinguished 


Miss Rudd emitted a loud ery. 

“Hey, wait a minute,” she said. ‘‘Isn’t 
that a bit of lace inserted in the front of 
that blouse?”’ 

“Certainly yes, madam,’ responded the 
“Just a 


look!”’ 

“Tt may give it aso distinguished look,” 
said Miss Rudd severely, “‘but it also 
makes it cost me pretty near three dollars 
more. Plain blouses go through the custom- 


| house at 35 per cent duty. Any bit of lace 


on them raises the duty to 90 per cent. 
We'll just forget this item.” 

“But, madam,’ protested the young 
salesman, “‘what is a few dollars more or 


| less per garment in a rich country like 
| America?” 


“That’s a good line of talk, young man,” 
answered Miss Rudd with great energy, 
“but you haven’t worked twenty-five years 
behind the counter, like I have. Just be- 


| cause I’m in Paris I’m not forgetting that 
' most of the customers I sell to have to work 


just as hard for their money as I work for 
mine. Three dollars is a lot of money. Now 
let’s see what blouses you’ve got without 
those 90 per cent doo-dads on them!”’ 

In the end Miss Rudd left without buy- 
ing anything, but setting a few numbers 
down in her notebook which she said she 
might come back later and order. 


The Hectoring Type of Buyer 


The next place was more in her line, be- 
ing an establishment that manufactures 
popular-priced waists and blouses. To 
reach it one had to enter a narrow alley and 
climb three flights of stairs. The office was 
about ten feet square, with a kitchen table 
on which to display goods, a couple of 
wooden chairs for clients, and no chic 
young lady to show off the garments. The 
woman in charge was about Miss Rudd’s 
own age, tall and angular and very business- 
like. She could speak no English and Miss 
Rudd could speak no French; but it was 
evident from the first that they understood 
each other. Both were bent on getting on 


| in the world, but looked for no other 


method than to do their work as well as 
they knew how and to make themselves 
profitable to their employers. 


When two people understand each other 


it is usually easy to do business. Through 
the interpreter Miss Rudd asked the 
Frenchwoman for blouses in certain colors 
and at prices she could retail at five dollars 
each. ‘‘And tell her,’’ added Miss Rudd 
bravely, ‘‘that this is my first trip to Paris 
and it means everything in the world to me 
if I can just make a success of my buying 
this first time.’ 

The Frenchwoman went to work with 
surprising interest. Running into the back 
room she brought out a great armful of 
blouses which she piled on the table and 
went through the lot looking for those 
which Miss Rudd might retail in the Big 
Store at five dollars apiece. Prices were 
satisfactory, but unfortunately none of the 
blouses were of the colors Miss Rudd 
wanted. When this objection had been com- 
municated through the interpreter the 
Frenchwoman ran again into the back 
room, where she could be seen talking to 
the foreman. Directly she came back bring- 
ing a large portfolio in which were pasted 
bits of cloth in all conceivable colors, and 
spoke rapidly to the interpreter. 

“She says,” the latter explained to Miss 
Rudd, “that she has obtained permission 


rocelll 


to do something a little out of the! 
If you will pick out the colors 4 
you can use, the factory will ma) 


Miss Rudd picked out her colo, 
ready to leave the office. : 
“‘T just knew,” she said amia 
Frenchwoman in parting, “tha 
liteness wasn’t only from the te 
At lunch time Miss Rudd at 
but declined the interpreter’s in 
share a demi-bottle of red wine, ' 
that I am a prohibitionist or anyj 
that,” she remarked sagely, “bu' 
wine jazzes you up a little, ancf 
going to make good in this busin 
got to keep your feet strictl| 
ground.” i 
It was in one of the places we} 
the afternoon that we had a ,; 
another lady buyer whose met; 
distinctly different from those| 


lady buyer at work. 
twenty years younger than Miss } 
also more forceful of manner. Tyj] 
men who spoke English were jj 
her, and one of them held up a lap 
suit. 

“You mean to say,” 
“that you’ve got the nerve to asy 
five francs for that suit? Tj 
sixty-six.” 

“But, madam,” said the F 
“that would be quite impossibl 


Tariff Consideratio) 


“Tmpossible nothing,” respd 
lady energetically. ‘I’ve been irh 
long enough to know what kinof 
you foreigners make. I’ll give 
eight francs, but not a cent mor|| 


price I’ll order a hundred suits. 
you say, yes or no?”’ 


moment. 0 
together feverishly with many eli 
tures and shrill cries of protest i 
other. At the end of their confer 
them bowed to the lady buyer. ° 
“Tt shall be as the madam ¥j 
said gravely. “Her order shall t@ 
for one hundred of the sport sui’ 
eight franes each.” \ 
The door was closed and wiht 
more, but the incident made an p 
“My goodnes’ 
marked unhappily, “I wish I ji)! 
nerve to talk that way to these p)] 
scared to death I’m not gettinth 
prices.”’ 
In her ensuing interview withs 
of the house she tried half-heartly 
down the figures on blouses, bi 
success, and she. fell back ort 
method she knew, which was | @ 
the materials minutely and tcak 
that she selected nothing that} 
beyond the pocketbooks of het! 
the Big Store back home. Conai 
consulted a paper that she || 
hand, on which she had writtit 
toms duties on blouses, plai 0 
stitched, 35 per cent. Same garéll 
embroidery, 75 per cent. Samé 
with lace or feathers, 90 per cell | 
“All I’ve got to say is,’” shitet 
once, ‘‘that the guy who invite 
customs duties didn’t care howl 
he was fixing up for us poor bul. 
At the finish of her day’s workus 
had bought a sizable amount 
dise for the Big Store and had s2 
fully away from fancy refineme’: 
“The firm has always been 
to me,’”’ she remarked to the 
“and I’d hate to think I wast! 
good on this trip.” ; 
The interpreter assured her at 
lieved her selections would pro} § 
tory. a... 
“But gee whiz,” said Miss Ha 
saw how that girl this afternoor@ 
Frenchmen on their sport 
seventy-five francs to sixty-elg F' 
pull off anything special like thi | 
The interpreter’s reply was bike 
experience of many years in fg 
ness circles: “8 
“T know you didn’t pull 0/4! 
special,’ he said. ‘‘But neith ° 


sixty-eight francs. — , ; 
what she will get. Sixty-eight-fin" 


ship in a national political cam- 
‘rest the American Government 
predatory interests which now 
and to restore it to the people.” 
nificant feature of that opening 
lies in the unqualified assertion 
La Follette that the American 
‘ it is now controlled by predatory 
; That isthe keystone of this new 
r doctrine. What these preda- 
tests are, and whether they do 
ntrol the Government, we shall 
n 


3 


4 


) later, subjecting that sweeping 
to the acid test of fact. ‘‘Con- 
yig word. He does not say that 
atory interests attempt to con- 


to control; he confidently and 
hasserts that they do control it— 
s) ave swallowed the Government, 
and sinker. A little farther on 
es and amplifies the same doc- 


y—the people—‘‘know that their 
mit at Washington is now, and has 
iat pe of a century, in the hands 


ut powerful groups, acting to- 
| controlling it in their own 


redatory interests [sic], these 
erful groups act together; they 
> /other’s game like a well-coached 
mm; and acting together, they 
> Government at Washington 
controlled it for the last quarter 
ry. Thus the candidate of the 
. These assertions are worthy 
¢ reful scrutiny and examination, 
iP: the basic foundation upon 
the entire superstructure of the 
‘policy. The predatory interests 
at he calls the system, and this 
4 control; the Washington Goy- 
nothing more or less than a 
in their hands. 
nz to see how these assertions 
vi the facts. To begin with, what 
jute called a predatory interest? 
‘ests predatory? What is meant 
mbines, monopolies, trusts, and 
ich Mr. La Follette lumps under 
\ “special privilege’? Are there 
ombines? Or are all combina- 
dyolings of business interests bad, 
that is, living by preying on 
jus and subversive of good 
1¢:? 


‘ 


t 


Ritraint of the Trusts 


of answer, let us survey briefly 
t¢ of our economic history which 
se modern industrial monsters 
_ | the latter half of the nineteenth 
_)th the development of rail- 
id steel, the telephone and the 
iast and West were brought to- 
Esiness men, owners of small in- 
niplants, began to consolidate, to 
linterests; they began to form 
tits, trusts. They discovered that 

they could produce in greater 
, ith a higher grade of efficiency 
liver cost. That, in a nutshell, is 
ui1ess combine means. The forces 
steam and steel brought about 
mat th they were the inev- 


"|S of the time. Now some of 
nations were good and some of 
rad. Some of them were based 
‘0! dest economic principles, such 
stion of waste, introduction of 
cesses and the use of scientific 
. [hese were the good trusts. 
102ver, they strove to wipe out 
hy itors, restrain trade and balloon 
h¢ were bad—predatory. 
/ne Sherman Antitrust Act was 
al with these predatory com- 
at act, however, comes outside 
tter of the century designated 
-party candidate as a period of 
vernment corruption under the 
ecial privilege, I shall not dwell 
ept to say that the Sherman 
t is still in active operation to- 
the trusts and combines. But 
to the period covered by the 
years during which the preda- 
8 are alleged to have been in 
Government at Washington, 
aer, for their own wicked ends. 
with the Government in the 
2se Interests, controlling it for 
President Wilson indorsed the 
‘ederal Trade Commission and 
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A FOLLETTE’S PINK TEA 


(Continued from Page 17) 


the Clayton Act was passed. Doubtless 
some nefarious scheme on the part of these 
predatory combines in control of Mr. Wil- 
son and his administration to grab still 
more! But such an assumption is wrong. 
It was the express business of the Federal 
Trade Commission to sift out the good 
business combinations from the bad, and to 
suppress abuses, discriminations and re- 
straints of trade. 

This Federal Trade Commission, ap- 
pointed by the President and the Senate, is 
In active operation today. And corporation 
lawyers from all parts of the land are con- 
stantly journeying to Washington on be- 
half of their clients to ask the commission 


whether such-and-such a business combine | 


would be construed as against the Sherman 
Antitrust Act or as in restraint of trade. 
The official who heads the commission has 


the approval of the third-party candidate | 


himself, who pledged the commissioner his 
hearty support should the latter run for 
Vice President at the last Democratic 
Convention. 

And yet this Federal Trade Commission, 


whose avowed object is to clip the wings of | 
the trusts, was established in 1914, by a> 


Government which the third-party candi- 
date declares was in the hands of predatory 
interests which, acting together, controlled 
it for their own base ends! 


Alone on the Burning Deck 


What zanies and morons these “con- 
trollers” were! If they were, indeed, the big 
toads in the puddle, why didn’t they order 
their servile agents in Washington to repeal 
the Sherman Antitrust Act, repeal the 
Clayton Act, abolish the Federal Trade 
Commission and all other regulatory meas- 
ures in restraint of trade, and to pass laws 
which would permit them to swell up as big 
as they pleased? Instead of this, they let 


the Government put the reverse control on | 


them. Why? The inference is clear. They 


submitted to regulations, to restrictions, | 


because they couldn’t help themselves; 
because they were not in control. The bal- 
ance of power was on the other side. The 
Government at Washington was not con- 
trolled; on the contrary, it controlled. 
What, then, is one to believe? 


defender of the faith, in Washington for the 
last quarter of a century? The solitude of 
the boy who stood on the burning deck 
whence all but him had fled is nothing to 
the high and lonely isolation of this last one 
of Nature’s noblemen in politics who has 
stood for twenty-five years ringed around 
by a solid phalanx of ‘“‘servile agents,” the 
controlled minions of predatory groups, 
acting together for their own purposes—if 
one can swallow such a fairy tale. 

But actual facts reveal that there now 
are and have been in the past plenty of 
government officials who in point of hon- 
esty, intelligence and patriotic devotion to 
their country, in war as well as in peace, 
compare very favorably with the third- 
party candidate—but they do not herd in 
the same political outfit. In short, when 


Senator La Follette makes the assertion | 


that “the Government at Washington is 
now, and has been for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, in the hands of small but powerful 
groups, acting together and controlling it 
in their own interests,” he is again using 
words loosely and negligently and without 
due regard for the truth. His statements 
do not square with the facts. 

We might cite other cases which contro- 
vert his assertion. There is, for example, 
prohibition, which was fought tooth and 


nail by all the ‘‘predatory”’ liquor interests | 
throughout the length and breadth of the | 


land—and nevertheless prohibition passed. 

“The heart of representative govern- 
ment lies in the Congress,” said La Follette 
in one of his speeches before the Senate. 
“Tf it is corrupted, corruption enters all the 
life currents in the body of this Govern- 
ment.’’ Was Congress, ‘‘the heart of rep- 
resentative government,”’ in the control of 
powerful interests, acting together for their 
own ends upon that occasion? Common 
sense rejects such a fantastic conclusion. 
But Senator La Follette is a pronounced 
wet, and it is possible that he would not 
consider the powerful liquor combines 
which fought prohibition “predatory in- 
terests.” 

And then there is the Child Labor Amend- 
ment, fought by certain very powerful 


That | 
there has been only one honest man, one | 
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knit jackets& vests for men & boys 


| THEY HOLD THEIR SHAPE 
CAsk your dealer for a copy of 


1924 How to be Well Dressed” 
or write for a FREE copy to ~ 
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PECKHAM~FOREMAN INC. 


1909-1915 PARK AVE. 


NEW YORK 


Something New! 
A Semi-Soft Toe Shoe 


The Latest Ralston Creation 


T successfully combines the 

smartness and shape-retain- 
ing qualities of the ordinary 
hard box shoe with all of the 
comfort which men expect to 
find only in soft-toe styles— 
a decided improvement. 


Send for Ralston Style Packet and 
name of the nearest Ralston dealer. 


Ten Dollars, Nine and Eight 


RALSTON SHOEMAKERS 
952 Main St., Brockton, Mass. 


The “Tudor” Model 


@ Whesse 
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Even tho you're sure it’s leather— 


look for the AMITY trade-mark! 


Few people know fine leather when they 
see it. Here is a simple way of being 
sure at a glance—look for the *‘ Amity” 
trade-mark! 


This mark of honest quality is your pro- 
tection. Memorize it! It means choice 
leathers, wrought by master craftsmen! 
Stamped in the grain of men’s pocket- 
books and other leather products, it is 
a symbol of honesty and truth. For 
always, with this mark is stamped the 
kind of leather used! 


If stamped AMITY it’s leather™ 


The Amity Blackstone 


Made of black Pin Seal. Lined 
with silk. In attractive silk 
lined gift box. Price $5.00. 
Other Amity pocketbooks 
$1.00 and up. At the better 
stores. If your dealer can’t 
supply you, send money 
order to address below. 


Important to Dealers: 


This cabinet features a most 
attractive line of standard- 
ized, nationally advertised 
men’s pocketbooks. On your 
counter it will bring you new 
and increased business. Write 
for attractive proposition. 


THE AMITY LEATHER H 
PRODUCTS COMPANY H 
West Bend, Wisconsin : 

H 
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Range ~“S-== 
for All Seasons 


—burns gas and coal or wood 


A warm kitchen in winter—cool in sum- 
mer—comfortable between seasons. 

Indeed, what woman does not know 
this wonderful Alcazar Gas Duplex—the 
pioneer three-fuel range that burns gas 
and coal or wood—either singly or to- 
gether—changes instantly from fuel to 
fuel and cooks perfectly with all? 

Yet this is only one model in a varied 
line bearing the trademark Alcazar and 
including the finest types of gas ranges, 
kerosene gas cook stoves, coal and wood 
ranges built today. 

Unexcelled for good cooking and suc- 
cessful baking. 

See the Alcazar dealer—or write us. 


Alcazar Range & Heater Co. 
436 Cleveland Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


GAZAL 


Quality Kitchen Ranges 


Every Type, Style and Price for Every Fuel 


No matter what 
Alcazar model you 
choose, it represents 
the fullest value ob- 
tainable at its price. 


- 


| economic difference. 
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manufacturing interests—and still it was 
passed; passed by a government presum- 
ably in the hands of a few big predatory 
outfits which control it for themselves. And 
there was the Mellon Tax Bill, alleged to be 
the Multimillionaire Boys’ Delight—de- 
feated also! What were those servile agents 
of Mammon, the controlled Government at 
Washington, doing down there? Why 
didn’t they play ball? And the Bonus 
Bill—passed! Truly, these ‘‘interests”’ 
which for twenty-five years have held the 
Government of Washington in their hands 
[sic] are not much good on their controlling 
job. If they cannot hang up any higher 
records than that in this business of con- 
trolling where their own vital interests are 
concerned, they cannot be the big-league 
pennant snatchers the third party adver- 
tises them to be; they had better retire to 


| the tall timbers and learn the first elements 


of their game. 

So much for the basic proposition of the 
third-party candidate that this Govern- 
ment for the last twenty-five years has 


| been controlled by predatory interests act- 


ing together. The only trouble with that 
assertion is that the interests don’t act to- 
gether and they don’t, in fact, control. It is 
another one of those vague and glittering 


| generalities, thin, watery soap bubbles of 


theory which explode under the pin prick 
of fact. And yet it is this very weak and 
wabbly substructure which the third-party 
candidate uses as a foundation upon which 
to rear his entire superstructure and policy. 
Reiterating this, he says in his official 
statement: 

“To break the combined power of the 
private monopoly system over the political 
and economic life of the American people is 
the one paramount issue of 1924.” 

Reducing this rather vague general- 
ization to concrete terms, the sentence 


| stands: 


“To break the Republican and the Dem- 
ocratic parties, both of which are controlled 
by vicious predatory interests, acting to- 
gether for their own purposes, and to sub- 


} stitute therefor the Progressive—La Fol- 


lette— Party, is the paramount issue of the 
1924 campaign.” 

Indubitably, there is a paramount issue 
here involved, but which side the voter 
takes depends upon the nature of the con- 
structive policies which the third party 


| offers in its new Declaration of Independ- 


ence as a substitute for the present scheme. 


| Those policies we shall now analyze. 


The Constitution Attacked 


In his recent hour-and-a-half speech at 
Madison Square Garden, New York, Sen- 
ator La Follette declared that the Progres- 
sive Party differed from the two old parties 
in two important respects; the first was a 
political difference, and the second was an 
Let us examine the 
political difference first. It consists of two 
proposed amendments to the Constitution. 
The first amendment reads: 

“We favor submitting to the people, for 
their considerate judgment, a constitu- 
tional amendment providing that Congress 
may by enacting a statute make it effective 
over a judicial veto. 

‘“We favor such amendment to the Con- 
stitution as may be necessary to provide 


| for the election of all Federal judges, with- 


out party designation, for fixed terms not 
exceeding ten years, by direct vote of the 
people.” 

The second amendment reads: 

“We favor such amendments to the 
Federal Constitution as may be necessary 
to provide for the direct nomination and 
election of the President, to extend the 
initiative and referendum to the Federal 
Government, and to insure a popular refer- 
endum for or against war except in cases of 
actual invasion.” 

The full significance of these proposals 
does not emerge directly from the text, but 
their inner meaning is ably illuminated by 
the United States Solicitor General, James 
M. Beck. Commenting upon the first 
amendment, he says: 

“Please observe that this is a double- 
barreled shot at the Constitution. It seeks 
to destroy the indepéhdence of the Federal 
judiciary by making them depend upon re- 
current elections; and it further destroys 
the Supreme Court as the lighthouse of the 
Constitution, and gives to Congress the full 
power to pass any law it desires to pass, 
whether it be consistent or inconsistent 
with the grant of power made to them by 
the Constitution. If this were adopted the 
states would exist only by sufferance of 


| 
Novembe; 


Congress. In a speech before th 
Federation of Labor, delivered 
1922, Senator La Follette thus 
program which he made the chi 
the platform of his so-called pa: 
“*T would amend the Cons 
that it would provide: That n 
Federal judge shall set aside a lay 
gress on the ground that it is up 
tional; that if the Supreme Co 
to decide any law of Congress 
tional, or, by interpretation, unde 
assert a public policy at variance 
statutory declaration of Congres 
alone under our system is auth 
determine the public policies 9 
ment—the Congress may, by p 
the law, nullify the action of thee 
Continuing his explanation, } 
says: a 
“Not merely would he thus de 
organ of our country which has giy 
form of government its greatest s) 
I mean the Supreme Court—but 
effectually destroy the power of 
and the Executive under a repre 
form of government; for he hasr 
advocated the proposition of the) 
the referendum and the recall.” — 


The Method of Destraa 


“Senator La Follette affects { 
that in a nation of over 100,0 
people, scattered over a territory 
ours and with an electorate as 
neous as ours, it would be practi 
ever a portion of the people so ¢ 
dispense with Congress by havin; 
ple themselves enact a law, and 
Executive should be displaced b 
whenever, in a moment of capri’ 
sion, the people were temporaril; 
fied. Experience has shown tha 
referendums only a minority vote, 
therefore substitute the rule of t 
ity for that of the majority. Th 
of our Government, which is th 
tion of the world, would be ( 
destroyed. 

“This, in effect, is a challen 
whole system, and it is difficult 
stand why the Progressive Part 
indorse the platform of the Work 
led by William Z. Foster, and of{ 
ist Party, which not only advo 
method of destruction of the Gc 
but boldly proclaims the ultima’ 
of this revolutionary program, 

“The fundamental principles o 
stitution are not many and are ea 
stood by anyone who will give t 
considering them. The first isr 
tive government. The Fathers ¢ 
lieve in any form of a direct d 
History had taught them that m 
are as short in their lives as they # 
in their deaths. L | 

“The second great principle o| 
stitution was home rule. The pe 
country, having suffered from ' 
quences of distant rule and of al} 
ters, did not intend, in creating 
government for certain clearly 
national purposes, to subject the 
the mandate of an all-centralizii| 
Government. In a country as Vé) 
ranging from the Atlantic to t} 
Ocean and from the Lakes to the 
states, sections and communitie 
somewhat in interests, ideals, ¢i| 
and habits, the uncontrolleds p) 
central government would becit 
erable. Even under the present? 
grant of power to the Federal Gcil 
the control of the people from V3 
too often creates profound anéi 
just dissatisfaction.” s | 

It is significant to note in 2 
with the third-party proposal tv? 
President by a direct vote of t 
with the accompanying referei| 
recall, that our federated labor u) 
the most radically disposed, wh} 
in the overthrow of capitalisné 
ownership of all industry by the v 
not elect their high executives |! 
popular vote of their members, | 
representative method. Why do! 
radical organizations put this 
rect or popular will? Been 
found, by painful experience, the 
tative government, with its * 
shifting popular emotions and f? 
sires, is more safe, more solid at 
nent, and permits to a much gre? 
the continuity of action ne 
cess, than does a government wl! 
stantly subject to dissolution 

(Continued on Pa. 


tinued from Page 146) 
ave of popular opinion. The 
's that tried out this theory dis- 
eouldn’t get their work done 
ar or direct rule; their leaders 
in and out of office in the midst 
aportant enterprise; there was 
fency, no continuity of action; 
ly the labor unions gave it up. 
her one of those theories which 
‘ork; it blew up under the acid 


2 


}d for continuity of purpose, if 
ris to be kept stable and pros- 
s intense industrial life, there is 
7 the third-party advocates this 
n policy of plump ’em in and 
} out which failed signally when 
abor unions and was superseded 
fesent representative scheme. 
yhe political side, the changes 
he Progressive candidate tend 
yreak down the present represen- 
#2m of government inaugurated 
fathers, and to substitute for it 
‘direct government by popular 


y:ome to the second, or economic, 
she third-party program which 
vally from the policies of the two 
q This is likewise socialistic in 


jis the principle of government 
and control of railroads and of 


eitor La Follette said positively: 
t government ownership of rail- 
every other public utility— 
ims that not only the railroads 
yal, electricity, telephones, the 
histreet cars and scores of other 
t industries, now successfully 
’ private initiative, would come 
ment control, with the result 
yould be clamped down on this 
sack a stupendous bureaucracy, 
om a central source. 


elence amounts to! But in point 
2se propositions are not new. 
been offered in various guises 


adatory interests as anything 
a joke. 


A Soft Refusal 


economic régime is based on 
mind individual initiative; that’s 
is ill a going concern. And it is 
| to observe that certain of those 
nations which have tried out 
¢ines of government ownership 
e( control by the people have 
th reverberations that have 
two hemispheres, and are now 
loan of our capitalistic dollars, 
¢2-mark is E Pluribus Unum, to 
m ff the rocks. 
d¢of these outworn Old World 
“te of misery, oppression, class 
1ate, the third-party candidate 
ram to offer. He is a critic, but 
rw. He can destroy, but he can- 
et. 
ym why it is impossible for the 
to get together on a sound con- 
ogram is because it is composed 
warring elements, all fighting 
iselves like Kilkenny cats. There 
imple, the communists, whom 
Tepudiates. But they do not 
im. They are for him, strong. 
tice did offer him the kingly 
ne did thrice refuse’’—but very, 
He could afford to refuse, for 
had their votes anyhow. 


gov In addition, 
l> socialists, whose avowed candi- 
And behind these two frankly 
ps stands what Roosevelt called 
a} fringe, composed of all the 
dls, parlor pinks, discontented 
1} crackpots, Greenwich Village 
al 
a: ey 
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philosophers and hot-air artists of various 
hues, who have jumped aboard the carryall 
of this prophet of the new era with joyous 
ballyhoos. 

In odd contrast to this group of fanatics 
and political morons, yammering and grind- 
ing their teeth, is another group, composed 
of honest elements, discontented with pres- 
ent conditions and ready to support almost 
anything simply asa protest. Among these 
latter are some farmers. But these farmers 
believein competition, which another group, 
the socialists, would suppress. And finally, 
huddled by themselves under the Progres- 
sive banner and holding their garments 
carefully away from their wild, frowzy- 
haired communistic brethren, is a group of 
honest, sincere men and women, former 
Republicans and Democrats, with liberal 
leanings, who have rebelled against the re- 
actionary bosses in the old parties. 

This is the protest vote. Just how big it 
is nobody knows. Some of these were the 
original Progressives, followers of Roose- 
velt. But this latter group does not believe 
in communism, nor socialism, nor govern- 
ment ownership of public utilities, nor the 
displacement of our present system of rep- 
resentative government by direct popular 
control—all of which are the frank goals of 
the radical groups. And there exist still 
other warring elements. 


The Discomforts of Straddling 


. The third-party candidate is a wet, yet 
he hopes to lure under his pennant all the 
women who fought for prohibition. He is 
an irreconcilable isolationist, yet he asks 
all the women who believe in the League of 
Nations or some form of world coéperation 
to vote his ticket—and some of them are 
going to. He wasa stubborn obstructionist 
during the entire course of the World War, 
yet he asks the World War veterans and 
their mothers to believe he is fighting their 
cause. 

These mutually hostile groups the third- 
party candidate does not attempt to unite 
on any common remedial program; he 
cannot unite them, for they are all heading 
in different directions; and the open avowal 
of a remedy which would suit one group 
would inevitably alienate the other hostile 
groups, which would forthwith take to their 
heels. He must therefore content himself 
with panning the present System—spelled 
with a sinister capital S—and with the 
utterance of vague generalizations which 
each group can translate to please itself. 
Thus he holds his adherents together, not 
by the bold enunciation of big common 


issues, but by their own prejudices, hates | 


and fears. 

It was for this reason that Senator La 
Follette, in his speech at Madison Square 
Garden, New York, enunciated no definite 
constructive program for the cure of our 
present problems. He could not afford to 
doso. He contented himself with making a 
violent assault on the old parties; he set up 
a straw figure, a bogy, a chimera of his own 
obsessed imagination which he named the 
System; that bogy he attacked with all 
the ammunition he had in his arsenals— 
after which he sat down. And that is the 
characteristic of the third-party campaign 
speakers; they pan the old parties—and 
then they sit down. 

Now panning the old parties is all very 
well as a preliminary; it is part of the 
established technic of procedure during a 
campaign, a kind of warming-up exercise, 
the opening number on the program, so to 
speak. But the star portion of the program 
consists in getting across to the audience 
the constructive policies by means of which 
the orator believes the country can be 
saved. The first part comes under the head 
of old business; the second, or constructive, 
part under the head of new business. 

But there is no new business in these 
third-party love feasts; when their cam- 
paign leaders have finished berating the 
present régime, their bolt is shot; they’re 
through; they quit; they sit down. And 
they do it because their candidate is strad- 
dling so many mutually antagonistic forces 
that he dare not mention a constructive 
remedy for fear of being unhorsed. 

How can he enunciate a program which 
will please at one and the same time the 
socialists and thestrong antisocialists among 
his adherents, the wets and the drys, the 
pacifist boys and the World War veterans? 
To do so would be to split his variegated 
crew asunder, divide it into warring fac- 
tions. The only method by which he can 
maintain even a semblance of unity is to 
keep his mouth shut altogether on the 
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matter of a definite constructive program, 
soft-pedal his theories on government own- 
ership and concentrate his heavy artillery 
on the two parties. But to a thoughtful 
voter, seeking a way out of our present 
difficulties, all this provides very windy 
nourishment. 

During a speech at a recent third-party 
mass meeting, a World War veteran arose 
and said, ‘‘I don’t like Senator La Follette’s 
war record as an obstructionist. How do 
you defend that?” 

The speaker side-stepped the real issue 
by replying, in ringing tones, ‘‘ Well, I’m 
proud of Senator La Follette’s war record 
and I prefer it to that of Forbes.” 

The speciousness of this logic is compar- 
able to that of the boy who, with his small 
brother, was arraigned before the bar of 
justice of his mother. 

“Johnny,” she began on the first culprit, 
“‘why did you tell me that lie?”’ 

“Well, I didn’t,’ defended Johnny; ‘‘and 
anyhow, Bill is a bigger liar than I am!”’ 

It is not within the scope of this article to 
discuss in detail the shortcomings of the 
two old parties—that has been attempted 
in previous articles—but only to analyze the 
major propositions of the third-party 
program; to point out that it is top-heavy 
on the negative, critical, destructive side, 
and that on its creative, constructive side 
it is a very feeble rushlight indeed. 

But in behalf of the present parties, with 
all their failures, follies and faults, there is 
this much to be said: Under the present 
form of representative—not direct—govern- 
ment by the two-party method, and under 
the fundamentally sound economic prin- 
ciple of business conducted by private in- 
itiative regulated by law, this country has 
jogged along with a considerable degree 
of comfort, stability and prosperity for the 
better part of a century. 

Party organizations, at bottom, are sim- 
ply instruments in the hands of the voting 
citizens to get their beliefs into action. 
And a nation, only 49 per cent of which 
votes at a national election and exhibits 
less active interest in their legislators than 
in a dog fight across the street, cannot ex- 
pect that government to be 100 per cent 
honest or effective. The only marvel is 


| that, with 50 per cent of our men and 


women too indifferent to vote, we manage 
to get along as well as we do. 


What All the Women Know 


But even with this grave handicap, we 
have survived a bitter and bloody Civil 
War; we have participated with credit in 
a great World War; we recovered speedily 
from a financial depression while European 
governments were still flat on their backs, 
and today we are the creditor nation of the 
world; we have no bread lines; our labor- 
ers receive the highest wages ever paid upon 
this earth; they are able to save, as scores 
of immigrant banks in our foreign quarters 
amply testify; they are better clothed, 
better educated, better fed, better amused 
than the laborers of any other country in 


| the world. 


And the fact that we have accom- 
plished all this by means of a two-party 
system, operated by less than half the vot- 
ing electorate, argues that there must be 
some intrinsic soundness, some integrity 
and practical merit in the system itself. A 
tree is known by its fruits; and this tree, 
putting forth such fair fruits in the sight of 
all nations, cannot be so completely rotten 
at its core as its enemies in the third party 
would have us believe. 

It is, beyond cavil, true that both the old 
party organizations are infected by spots of 
corruption; and a third or a fourth or a 
fortieth party would likewise be infected if 
neglected by the voters. For it is not by 
any blanket formula or quack nostrums of 
government ownership, nor yet by tearing 
down the old gods and setting up strange 
untried new ones, that a self-governing 
people can be saved. 

This truth the women have already 
learned. In their four years’ experience in 
city and state affairs, they have discovered 
that there are crooks in the Republican 
Party and crooks in the Democratic Party; 
and their common sense tells them that 
there would be crooks in a third or a fourth 
party. 

They have also learned that the only 
way to clean up corruption is to start in at 
the bottom, get hold of the voters, make a 
house-to-house canvass and rouse each in- 
dividual to a sense of his obligations. They 
know that it is a continuous warfare, first 
to put in good men and then to hold them 


Novembe, 


in—and the hardest job of all, the 
illusioning and heartbreaking is t/ 
the voters themselves. But it is 
way. Party corruption, governr 
ruption, cannot be cured by the 
socialism or any other gospel say 
education, eternal vigilance and h’ 
ging work. And the truth is notin 
who promises to cure present prc 
a blanket formula or by socialis 
nostrums advertised as a reme¢ 
human ills. Permanent cures 
fected that way. 

How do all these theories, prog! 
policies touch the women? The; 
they touch the women more de} 
they touch the men. For in the’ 
always the women who pay. Iny; 
strikes or business depression, | 
women who get the short end of | 
they are the buffers, the shock 
No matter how black the financia 
flat the purse, the women m 
on. By hook or crook they mus\ 
three square meals a day, cheer) 
stave off the creditors, run the }| 
and feed and clothe and disciplin; 
dren. 

It has been said with some jj 
woman is a natural conservatiy 
she conserves, it is because shejg 
order to maintain any footing aj 
man, the natural hell-raiser. 

In government, women desire , 
a devouring sword. They want 
solidity; the substance, not thg 
permanence, not chaos; construj 
destruction. In a word, they war- 
Not for themselves; for the rac 


Pete, the Porcupin| 


Luckily, this conserving, guaiin 
tecting instinct is stronger thana/i 
ual woman or class or species; j 
the bright crimson thread off 
through all the evolutionary ple 
the bottom up to the top. pi 

A woman in Montana, keeperf 
summer hotel in the mountains, 
pet porcupines. She called theml 
Pete. In due course of time Mrs? 
sented her husband with twins, nx 
ing, not long afterward, the miss 
her back doorstep, observed tha'h 
a domestic battle royal being wax 
pets in the adjoining field. Sht 
field glasses, crept up and train¢t 
the pair. r 

Pete, it appeared, was engagein 
endeavor to slaughter his offsjini 
series of slashing frontal attais, 
Mrs. Pete gallantly repelled, tdi 
infants first on one side, then or/ié 
the while she dug frantically a hi it 
to hide them from their father’s kit 
lust. ' % i 

Both were good fighters. Pet 
offensive. Watching his chancehe 
dash in and try to grab an offi 
Mrs. Pete was too quick for in 
would yank the child behind hehe 
then lay down a barrage of poret 
landing them expertly around ‘te 
where they would do the most 
was, in fact, definitely trying t 
Under this barrage, Pete would 
supporting lines, spitting rage d 
pine quills; but presently he i: 
dash out again and attack on thitl 
So the battle raged. _ } 

The woman watched until :2! 
that Mrs. Pete had the better «th 
ment and stood in no need 0 
from her sister on a higher plar 
put the glasses away. Late 
dered in, in a state of complet 
bacle. a 

He was a ludicrous spectae¢ 
had planted her shafts well. | 
his face so full of quills that he 
see out of his eyes. 

‘Well, Pete,” said his mist 
thetically, “‘did you get licked: 

Slowly Pete turned on her 
visage, his bloody, baleful ey 
pression said plainer than w 
the cockeyed world I did!” 

The trouble was that Pete’s 
worse than the disease. He hat 
certain of his inalienable rights} 
infringed upon. But he did no} 
his trouble; he sought direct | 
lence, destruction; in short, he} 
pine brains. “aie t 

It is safe to predict in thé 
election that any party, progré' 
based on similar destructive idé 
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THE NEW ALIGNMENT 


(Continued from Page 9) 


llette is an old man now, verging 
ty, and he has spent his life in 
ning certain ideas that have be- 
obsession with him; but he has 
ywed those ideas to intrude in any 
1it came to keeping his own fences 
serving his own political status. 
litics has been required La Fol- 
been a politician. And his work in 
yaign, his procedure, and his poli- 
that. Always an intense individ- 
2 has enforced his individuality 
] application of political methods. 
more of an individualist now than 


. skillful and an experienced per- 
tness his discreet platform, which 
7 so far in its radicalisms—far 
) hold all but the extremists and 
as to offend the timid souls. Wit- 
arly and vigorous denunciation of 
ind the communists. He was too 
and for the extremists, because he 
tt such a stand would imperil his 
e ng with the great bulk of the peo- 
ts country and make him vulner- 
direct and devastating attack. 
siilso his careful holding back of 
iotives. Like the practical person 
has said nothing about the forma- 
hird party as yet. He has insisted 
ting on a third ticket. His plan is 
ind see how he comes out in this 
r, and then, if the voting response 
icnt, to go about his party plans. 
lghas nothing on him when it comes 


A Canny Crusader 


iison there is such a wide conjec- 
what La Follette’s strength in this 
is because nobody knows what La 
strength is—La Follette least of 
eas made some tentative attempts 
j2sidential nomination within the 
lin Party without any results that 
aim. Mostly, he has stuck to his 
te of Wisconsin, and has had uni- 
ength there, but always as a Re- 
-nominally, at least. When he 
this adventure, even after he had 
mation, he did not go out himself 
kithe test; not the cautious La 
He sent out his running mate, 
r\/heeler, to go over the ground as 
‘ 


an advance agent, to determine 
d out the sentiment. After 
et. ad made his testing rounds and 
a seemed at least promising to La 
€1e announced a grand tour for 
[.. Until Wheeler had made that 
I \Follette contented himself with 
@aes, one on Labor Day over the 
a1 one in New York, and both were 
s 
u 


‘other’s milk. Doubtless he will 


luring the last days of the cam- 
i(.tes. A canny crusader, and never 
nent with his mind off Robert 
1 
: this country, in sections that 
maable to such manipulation, the 
hey are helping him shove his 
select his candidates, furnishing 


only as far as his political judg- 
1 Follette. 
Ms are helping the La Follette 
mdates, indeed, and in numerous 
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devious political ways are putting water on 
the La Follette wheel. So far there has 
been no protest from La Follette—not a 
word. Despite his numerous denunciations 
of the old parties, he is entirely willing to 
accept this sort of aid from the oldest of the 
parties. There can be no political criticism 
of that, and is none. Politics is politics; 
but this widespread notion that La Follette 
is superior to politics, and is wholly con- 
cerned with idealisms, seems a bit incon- 
gruous in view of these circumstances. 

Davis had a slow start. The circum- 
stances of his nomination delayed him con- 
siderably, and his record as an Eastern 
lawyer with many corporation affiliations 
did not help him any. Moreover, he was 
not known in the West and had no Western 
appeal. He had hard work remaking an 
organization out of the shreds and patches 
left of the Democratic organization that 
was overwhelmed in the 1920 campaign. 
He found his party practically issueless, 
save as to the Washington investigation 
revelations, and the Democrats were not 
wholly unscathed by those. He made a 
trip across the country, or partly across, 
and was received with great respect. He is 
a good speaker and a man of striking and 
appealing personality. But he got nowhere 
in particular. He registered only with the 
regulars. 

Davis had, and probably has, no de- 
lusions over his part in this campaign. He 
knew at the beginning, and should know at 
the end, that his was the off chance of 
election. Possibly even so level-headed a 
lawyer as Davis has been susceptible to the 
hypnosis of a presidential campaign. It 
generally gets them. Very few men run- 
ning for President preserve their equilib- 
rium. They all see visions and dream 
dreams until the stark realities of election 
day awaken them. However, as the cam- 
paign progressed, Davis, sensing the fact 
that his conservatism got him nothing be- 
cause the conservatism of the country was 
largely centered on President Coolidge, be- 
gan to liberalize himself. I don’t know how 
far he will go before he finishes, but the 
chances are that he will go quite some 
distance. He shows signs, as this is written, 
of getting off on the liberty tack, and that 
might land him anywhere. 


Conditions in New York 


Politicians sometimes force those chances 
on their candidates. For example, there is 
the case of Governor Al Smith, of New 
York, who did not want to run for governor 
again. The politicians made him run. The 
pressure on Smith to act as a salvager of 
some of the wreck was too strong for him 
to resist, and possibly the promise that in 
his own state he will get so many votes that 
the ghastly mistake—as some Democrats 
look at it—of not nominating him in the 
New York convention will be apparent to 
all. That vote giving and getting will be 
an easy matter. The so-called Republican 
organization in New York City and the 
Democratic organization are practically 
interchangeable. Neither is representative. 
Neither is more than a political machine 
for the uses of those who manage it. It 
will be no trick at all to get Smith a million 
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Her earnings, your profits 
—and light 


ability to produce. 


For the picture 
of this content- 
ed, comfortable 
worker we are 
indebted to the 
Apex Hosiery 
Company, Phil- 


adelphia. This 
finely equipped 
mill has an in- 
stallation of 
more than 300 
Work-Light 
lamps. 


BRICK, mortar and machines represent sixty to seventy 

per cent. of plant investment. 
items that go to make up the remaining thirty to forty per 
cent. is lighting, which has so much to do with every factory’s 


Just one of the many 


Manufacturers can choose from a wide variety of lighting 
systems, but the proposition has three main prongs—poor 
light, ordinary light and Work-Light. The difference between 
ordinary light and Work-Light is convincing when direct 
comparison is made. 


Read the Work-Light picture of the elderly operator working 
in the hosiery mill. You see that her task requires fine, close 
eye-work. You see that she is able to do it comfortably and 
without strain. Think what this advantage amounts to, 
applied to the whole working force of the mill. 

Work-Light is glareless, shadowless, one-color light. It 
does away with the custom of allowing for slowed up produc- 


tion on dark days and at night. Ask fora Work-Light booklet 
today. Cooper Hewitt Electric Co., 125 River Street, Ho- 


boken, N. J. 


COOPER HEWITT 


Write for free Guide Books and 
“RECORD OF INVENTION BLANK” 


ATENTS. Send model or sketch of your in- 


vention for Examination and Instructions FREE. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 


ing; quick advancement. Send for FREE BOOK today! 
LEWIS HOTELTRAINING SCHOOL, Room B-4729, Washington,D.C, 


You Must Protect 
Your Radio 


The National Board of Fire 
Underwriters insists that an 
approved arrester be used on 
all radio aérials. 


Your natural choice is the 
Brach Vacuum Arrester 
which has had the confidence 
of America’s leading electri- 


cal engineers for 18 years. 


Millions In Use 
Throughout the World 


Safety demands the 


BRACH VACUUM 
ARRESTER 


L. S. BRACH <ERAGE NEWARK 
MFG. CO. : NEW JERSEY 


_ Fine Glassware that 


RESISTS BREAKAGE 
lo) | Ask For 
S" JNONIK 


The Bulge Protects TRADE MARK 
The Edge 


The Nonik Glassware Corp. New York City 
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Atlanta Biltmore 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Where Traditional Hospitality 
Is Kept Ever Flowering. 


Flawless Bowman Service. Per- 
fect cuisine---extremely moderate 
prices. 
600 handsome outside rooms, with 
bath, single $3.50, $4 and $5; dou- 
ble $5.50, $6, $7 and $8. 

Write for illustrated booklet P. 


Atlanta Biltmore Hotel Company 
HOLLAND B. JUDKINS 
Vice Pres.—Manager 
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Avoid Accidents 
Be Safe—Not Sorry! 


When driving in rain, snow or sleet do not jeop- 
_ ardize your life or the lives of others! Equip 


your car with the New 


STROMBERG ats 


SS Electrically Driven—Z TF 


AD Sennen WIPER © 


CONTINUOUS IN OPERATION 
» EASILY INSTALLED:— ECONOMICAL 
POWERFUL 
ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN FROM THE 
STORAGE BATTERY 


. Does not interfere with carburetion. Made under 

_ the same exacting engineering and manufacturing 

‘methods that have made-the Stromberg Carbu- 
retor the choice of the motoring’ world. : 


Write us or see your dealer 


Pedornbere Motor Devices Co. | 


62 East 25th aoe - = + « + « Chicago 
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$100 Or More For You 
This Christmas 


If you could make sure now that your joy in the Christ- 
mas season would not be tinged with worry about the 
first-of-the-month bills that follow—if you knew now 
that you’d have the extra money for just the Christmas 
gift that someone you care for would cherish—wouldn’t 
you look forward to the happiest Christmas you’ve 
ever had? 


If You Begin Now 


It can be. There are three reasons why: The Saturday Evening 
Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country Gentle- 
man. Every year thousands more people find in them the ideal 
answer to the ‘‘ What shall I give?’’ question. By forwarding such 
gift orders, along with the new and renewal subscriptions that folks 
will give you, as our local representative, you may easily make 
$100 or more between now and Christmas. You need no experience, 
_butyou do need to begin now. Just send this coupon for full details. 


¢ _teskadeata iene: 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
264 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: I surely could use an extra $100 for Christmas. Please tell me, but with- 
out obligation, how I may earn it. 
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more votes than Davis in New York, but 
what will that profit Davis? And why 
should the people have either respect for or 
confidence in the party organizations that 
operate in that fashion? 

As it stands as this is written, Coolidge 
is the known quantity, La Follette is the 
unknown quantity and Davis is third in 
consequence. The political situation is un- 
precedented in this country. There are 
surface indications that La Follette has a 
large support among the voters in various 
sections. It is reasonably certain that he 
will carry Wisconsin, with thirteen elec- 
toral votes, and North Dakota, with five. 
He has possibilities in many other states— 
Minnesota, Montana, Washington, Iowa 
and elsewhere. Davis will get the South 
and has his chances in the border states. 
Coolidge is in a position to get the East and 
enough of the West to give him his elec- 
toral majority. 

The entire situation revolves around La 
Follette. As I have said, nobody knows 
his strength, not even himself. If he suc- 
cessfully capitalizes the discontent, the 
radicalisms, the protest element, he will 
come out of the election in a commanding 
position and with enough votes at least to 
throw the election into Congress. If his 
capitalization of these elements is success- 
ful, if it is not merely noise and blather 
and can be translated into votes on election 
day, Wednesday, November fifth, will see 
an America that will be facing a new situa- 
tion, and with a dark-brown taste in its 
aggregate mouth that will persist for a long 
time. 

If, on the other hand, there is not so 
much substance as there is froth to the La 
Follette sentiment, then we shall have wit- 
nessed another political experiment that 
will be a marker for the greater adventure 
in politics that is surely on the way. Re- 
gardless of what happens on election day, 
eventually the logical political alignment 
will come. Eventually the people of this 
country will separate themselves into two 
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schools, or parties, of political and ¢ 
thought. Eventually we shall hay, 
cal party and a conservative part; 
The radical party will comprise} 
widely scattered radical elements |; 
operating in various guises, and wi} 
the numerous citizenry who are coy, 
seeking for a change. The cons 
party will be, at its best, a liberal p} 
will perpetuate politically ri r 
looking, sane conservatism that }{ 
this country what it is. There w 
place for a Tory or die-hard part 
there will be some Tories and die-l\y 
to accommodate themselves to ‘ 
situation. 
The political conditions in this 
are not at all representative of the} 
thought of the country. We have % 
lican Party that is part liberal 
conservative, and we have a Deg 
Party that depends for its main sy 
the South, and operates elsew 
radical or conservative opportuni 
exigencies may seem to require, 
This political realignment is di 
the present party conditions and d 
by the logic of the situation. Thi 
essential, reasonable political req 
of the United States is an oppo: 
the people living in them to vot 
and measures that shall represen’ 
economic, governmental, social al; 
ical thought of the country. 
Every man and woman of usis, 
either a conservative or a radical, ; 
man and woman should have a1 
vote in accordance with that uf 
conviction instead of being tied ¢ 
preference between the nominees ( 
old parties; or a party that, if ite 
be founded upon the obsessions, fa tig 
and fads of Robert Marion La Fi 
Sooner or later the thing is ij 
We shall be voting for men ti 
That’s something, anyhow, especit 
choice isn’t particularly difficult jhe 
interests of the country are heldis 
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su ito Cain and to his offering He had not respect.”’ There it was. A good crop, 
ul in spite of the thorns and thistles; a good crop, and no credit for it. Agriculture 
( The earth’s produce held in contempt. 

Was this to be explained? 

ue how the first people explained it. They referred the condition of agriculture 
® lamity of original sin. There are worse explanations. For why should the 
Mu ruits of the ground be taken for granted and without wonder? Why should the 
Otillage be disesteemed? Why, indeed, should it not be anxiously rewarded 
a7 other, seeing how necessary it is and that all the artificial magnificence of the 
ist be sustained thereby from a film of soil thinner than the skin of a plum? Yet 
th Greeks in their splendor called the farmers who nourished them “dust feet.”’ 
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Do City Men Control Prices of Farm Products? 


yas angry. Who wouldn’t have been? He might have become a farm bloc, 
il} here was then no Congress. What he did was to leave the farm. He went and 
ty, where there was organ and harp playing; also lights, dancing, barter and 
fauring. This strange, revengeful act of Cain’s greatly complicated the farm 
Henceforth forever there would be two ways of living and two kinds of people— 
‘Alrural. Agriculture was despised by the cities. Besides which, the people of the 
yame cunning in trade, which they invented, and made all the prices, which also 
n)ated, so that the farmer who fed them, without whose labor they could not have 
| wickedness, was obliged to take whatever they were pleased to say his 
vas worth. When he complained, they told him they did not make prices. The 
enna did that. It was true, but that didn’t help him and he has 
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Empires, civili- 
zations, races of 
men have come 
and vanished since 
then; science has 
appeared, the ele- 
ments are classified 
in a mathematical 
scale, the myster- 
ies of the Garden 
of Eden are the 
working facts of 
plant biology, the 
ox is a gasoline 
tractor, mechani- 
cal power is in 
every man’s hand, 
extending it in- 
credibly—and the 
grievances of agri- 
culture arestill the 
same asin the time 
of Cain. They are 
two, only two: 
First, that the 
labor of tillage is 
despised and ill 
rewarded; second, 
that cities make 
the prices and con- 
trol the terms of 
trade. 

By selecting a 
few facts you can 
easily prove these 
grievances to be 
either true or false. 
If it is truth, not 
argument, you 
seek, the way is 
much more diffi- 
cult. There are too 
many facts. In the 
impossible event 
that you got them 
all you could never 
weigh them. There- 
fore it is necessary 
to generalize from representative facts. What are the largest indisputable generalizations 
that may be made concerning American agriculture? They are these—namely: That 
the American farmer, taking him freely, is the most prosperous, the most assisted, the 
most entertained, the most exhorted in his own behalf, the best informed, the best 
housed, the best dressed, the most extravagant and the least bent farmer in the whole 
world. Never before anywhere was there an agriculture comparable in all these 
respects to American agriculture. 


The Two Complaints of the Farmer 


a D yet the American farmer is very discontented. His complaints are notorious. 
They seem tobe numberless. Always, however, they are two—the same two: That 
his labor is despised and ill rewarded; not actually, since he cannot any more say his 
labor is actually ill rewarded, but relatively in contrast with the rewards of trade and 
industry; and that he deals at a disadvantage with the cities. They run together at last 
and come to but one thing. What the farmer complains of is that he is not getting his 
share. His share of what? His share of wealth. 

What the farmer wants is more. That is human. So does everybody else want more. 
It seems very simple at this point. All that is left is the problem—the farm problem, 
that is. 

It may not exist. Certainly it does not exist as a horizontal problem touching 
agriculture as a whole, because agriculture as a whole’is like mankind as a whole, or the 
average man of statistics. Who is mankind? Where is that average man? There is no 
such thing. There is only the idea of it. None the less, perhaps all the more, the idea of 
a farm problem with implications universal to agriculture as a whole has an enormous 
displacement in all current political and economic thought. People of many kinds are 
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persuaded that agriculture as a whole does not receive 
its share—those who know nothing about it, who do 
not know even what they mean, who would have not 
the faintest notion of how to prove what its share is, 
or, if it were proved to be less than enough, how it 
might be increased. 

The idea is emotional and historic. It is shared by 
people who are not farmers and never mean to be; 
and it signifies perhaps a certain attitude toward 
the power and growth of modern business, toward 
industrialism, which is new in the world. How other- 
wise explain the association of radical farmers with 
radical labor? They have nothing rational in com- 
mon. Remember that agriculture is very old. For 
long it was the only source of power and wealth. This 
country at first was wholly agricultural; what trade 
there was was derived from agriculture. Then sud- 
denly industry displaced agriculture. Industry be- 
came the paramount source of power and wealth. 
This has happened just now, in our own time, and 
nothing comparable had happened in all the history 
of the world before. 

Coincidentally with the rise of industry, the condi- 
tion of agriculture has enormously, magically im- 
proved. To know this you have only to think what a 
successful farmer now has to use and enjoy in con- 
trast with what he had fifty years ago—mechanical 
power, automobiles, milking machines, automatic 
tools, telephones, electric lights, modern schools, 
paved roads, suburban houses. 


A Study in Contrasts 


HE profits of American agriculture in the last 
twenty years—a period including both the wartime 
inflation and the postwar depression—were greater 
than ever before. They were greater than the profits 


of agriculture had been anywhere in the world before . 


until then. But the profits of industry were even 
greater. There is the rub. All is relative. What the 
farmer complains of is contrast. When he was poor indeed— 
without the contrast, that is—when all agriculture was in 
fact poor, he did not complain at all. In the extreme north- 
west corner of Washington is a fertile valley so far away 
from the world that farming is still practiced in the prim- 
itive way. Once a year the people bring out their surplus 
on pack animals. They do not complain. But a peach 
grower in the San Joaquin Valley, of California, with two 
automobiles in his garage and an electric range in the 
kitchen, complains that he cannot live on what he gets for 
his fruit, which is now thirty-five dollars a ton against 
fifteen in premotor 
days. There is con- 
trast of another 
kind. It may be 
mentioned. 

None of this is 
clear in the con- 
trolling idea of the 
farm problem. 
Almost nothing is 
clear in that idea. 
It makes no won- 
der of the fact that 
examples of suc- 
cessful and unsuc- 
cessful farming lie 
side by side, with 
only a fence be- 
tween them; of the 
fact that growing 
the same crops on 
the same soil under 
the same political 
and economic con- 
ditions, one farmer 
spends his winters 
in California or 
Florida and 
another becomes 
exhibit 32,643 in 
the Department of 
Agriculture’s pic- 
ture of American 
agriculture’s hard- 
ships; of the fact 
that though there 
is said to be no 
profit in farming, 
it is a common 
thing to find one 
farm sustaining 
two families—one 
the proprietor 
family living in 
town, the other the 
tenant family liv- 
ing on the place. 


These Enormous Douglas Firs in Washington are Being 

Lumbered Off. What Remains is CutsQuver Land, Very 

Fertile, But Difficult to Reclaim for Agriculture. The 
Problem is What to Do With It 


The literature of the farm problem is heavier than a 
corn crop, and nowhere in it is there an established conclu- 
sion. The National Economic League has just devoted an 
issue of its Consensus to the unsatisfactory condition of 
agriculture as “‘one of the paramount problems for con- 
sideration by this country at the present time.’ It sent 
out a questionnaire and then classified the replies. Causes 
assigned for the unsatisfactory condition of agriculture 
had to be grouped under twelve general heads; the reme- 
dies proposed were grouped under sixteen heads. And 
under each head it would be possible, aye, necessary, to 
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Brought Hard Times to Large Numbers of Homesteaders 
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write an economic treatise for purposes) 
argument. 
So now we are at the other extreme. 
simple. The complexities are overwhel 
you may say, there is some gain in this. T 
is lost in its own wilderness. Let it alor| 
cannot let it alone. The idea of it is a vy 
some political fact. 
All confusion arises from this—that | 
general, whereas the problem is in each ea! 
ular problem demanding a particular solu\ 
culture, itself endlessly diverse in mj 
opportunity, is a way of life for half the, 
contains every contradiction that operat« 
affairs. Very often there is no answer. | 


Why the People are Rilea 


OR a complete view of the problem j) 

unanswerable aspects you might go wre 
than the general store at Augusta, Montar 
miss it. Augusta is an old cattle town in th 
Valley. Before cattle there was mining 
where people stop for supper on their way 
farmers fail on the United States reclamaiyy 
There is no railroad. The general store is t}; 
in the world. Walk right in. Eberle will 
may be taking that wink of sleep he losti 
ago when it was his use and wont to rise 44 
shoe forty mules. From going up and eii 
he has worn out with his own feet a stct 
built with his own hands. Never having 4 
get married, he has wanted nothing fro| 
but the common day. Besides what you jij 
to see in a general store, there are manif 
unexpected objects, such as little clay ele 
pewter dishes, pieces of antique furnitu) ; 
osities of battered bric-a-brac. On the so 
coming suddenly to view, will be a neso 
Eberle, who has heard you prowling an 


a beard above the stair well and roars agree)h 
yourself to a good fit.” 
“Do you also bury your customers?”’ 
“Yes,’’ he says, coming all the way up. “Loca 
He points out the window to a little graveya!|. 
“How did you get all this junk together?” 
“Bought it from people going out.” | 
c Why? ” | 
“Why? Wasn’t anybody else to buy it, we'tl 
‘Miners first, then cattlemen, and now the nm 
try it up here on the land the Government hair 
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Wheat Grown in 1924 by the Summer:Fallow Method in the Triangle of Montana, a Region where Bonanza Farming Had 
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3] ND the Square of St. Mark’s in Venice was 
wre Mr. Otto Frankenstein made his discovery. 
Iivas on a canal, too narrow and evil smelling to 
42 tourists’ gondolas, three flights up in a grim 
b) ding whose battered facade 
¢sullenly over the muddy 
_/t was there that Mr. Frank- 
nound the man he wanted. 
ximan less astute and less 
« would never have found 
» Mr. Frankenstein had his 
werground sources of infor- 
n He knew his Venice every 
yil as Ruskin knew his; but 
hioth had art as their aim, 
+ kenstein’s Venice was dif- 
'om Ruskin’s. From long 
ee Frankenstein knew where 
y 1 sorts of things for a low 
w no questions asked, as well 
*/; at the customs barrier who 
‘7t bother to open packages. 
, xirs that Mr. Frankenstein 
s¢n his voyage of discovery 
dicult and long. He was 
do pause occasionally for 
1, or he was growing too old 
ito manage stairs in a dingy 
ia tenement. At the third 
ge paused for nearly a min- 
n took off his hat, a Tyrol 
atand wiped the rim with a 
sr silk handkerchief. It was 
ey2mber, but it was very hot. 
se assed his handkerchief over 
alous, clean-shaven cheeks, 
n y removed his thick gold- 
sdipectacles in order to wipe 
is. Hewasstanding in along 
igted by a broken window. 
» m was a battered door. 

r ensively Mr. Frankenstein 
1 > and down the hall, but 
‘hdoubled his fist and brought 
mn the panels. It was nota 
rher an insinuating, confi- 
lock, but it was full of por- 
n carried far. The touch of- 
t iuckles closed a circuit that 
diocean. Is there anything 
maition? Over in America, 
dethro Courtney and Helen 
of and Tom Bacchus move 
is} when Mr. Frankenstein 
eon that dingy door? They 
| we; a great many people 
] ve. 

‘Jankenstein paused expect- 
‘kt he did not have long to 
_, bolt rattled and the door 
dj crack, but no farther. 

1, came a voice from behind 
0\vhich did not sound wholly 
d ‘Now what the devil do 
ai here?” 

Yiriend,” remonstrated Mr. 
eitein in a slightly guttural 
“\n’t be alarmed at me. Is 
he ay to speak to anyone who 
sm America to talk busi- 


*\or opened wider and Mr. 
leln gave a soft, contented 
_ heroom he entered was un- 
8ssing. A single grated win- 
90: out over tiles and chimney pots. Two chairs, 
ad a bed were the only furnishings, all horribly 
f Each article of furniture, and even the floor, was 
2d'ith loose yellowed pages of manuscript. There 
Ile heap of steel instruments on the table beside 
I .ucers filled with rusty ill-smelling liquids, but 
Tsxenstein did not mind. Before him was standing 
‘ajne had been looking for. He was a young man 
tir, almost esthetic face, and with eyes which were 
‘intent. Hewas wrapped in a faded plum-colored 
own of old brocade. There were ink spots on the 
own and traces of ink on his hands. 

said Mr. Frankenstein ponderously. “They told 
ere up to something.” 

the other asked him hastily. 

said Mr. Frankenstein, “now why are you so 
s T have not come to hurt you. My London 
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“*“Boys,’? He Would Inquire in a Queer High Voice Which Never Had Lost its Nasal Note, 


‘is Anything Stirrin’ in Old Gold?’’ 
correspondents told me. You have something to show me. 
Now tell me what you are doing.” 

“Resting,’”’ the other answered shortly. 

“No, no,’’ said Mr. Frankenstein. “‘You never rest. 
You always have something interesting, Mr. Ashby.” 

The young man before him hastily raised an ink-stained 
hand, and for the first time he smiled, a smile that made 
his whole face pleasantly bright. 

“Hush!” he said. “I’m not English; I’m Italian now. 
Haven’t you heard? Haven’t you heard about the trouble 
with the candlesticks in London? And then there were 
bracelets in Paris—trouble, nothing but trouble; but what 
do you want? I’m always ready to talk.” 

“You needn’t tell me,’’ responded Mr. Frankenstein, 
“that you’re not up to something. You always appear and 
go away. No, don’t look at me so; I’m not here to bother 
you. I’m here because’you’re a student and a connoisseur; 


FRANTZ 


because you know more about Renaissance jewelry than 
any other man alive.” 
““Ha!’’? The young man made a motion so quick and 


unexpected that Mr. Frankenstein jumped. ‘I know 
you. You want another affidavit. 
Well, you don’t get it! You don’t 
get it, do you hear?” 

“No! No!” cried Mr. Franken- 
stein hastily. ‘I’ve come about gold 
work. I want it for New York.” 

There was a moment’s silence. 

‘How did you guess,’”’ asked Mr. 
Frankenstein’s host, “‘that I was in- 
terested in that?” 

“Ah,” said Mr. Frankenstein with 
an expansive smile, ‘‘I find out all 
sorts of things.” 

“New York!” The other half 
closed his eyes, and his face was no 
longer the face of a scholar. “It’s 
been a long time since I’ve seen the 
tall buildings. I hadn’t thought 
about New York. Perhaps—lI don’t 
know you well—but perhaps I might 
talk business.” 

“Good!” said Mr. Frankenstein. 
“Then you are up to something!” 

Without replying directly, the 
other opened a door to an adjoining 
room. 

““Amelio,” he called softly, “bring 
in the Pozzi chain.” 

And the circuit had closed. The 
story of the Pozzi chain had started, 
and it was too late to stop. 


II 


ROM the days of the Italian Ren- 

aissance it seems a long and dubi- 
ous road to the adventure of Jethro 
Courtney and the Pozzi chain. Super- 
ficially speaking, there seems a shock- 
ing difference of morals and manners 
of life. Yet often as he thought of it 
afterwards, alone in his great un- 
wieldy house, it seemed to Jethro 
Courtney that the Renaissance, the 
very days of Benvenuto Cellini, 
swept over him like a wave when he 
acquired the Pozzi chain. 

There is something peculiarly in- 
destructible in the elements that 
make up the world. Drifting some- 
where beyond the vision of the law, 
there is still that old inversion of 
moral sense which once drew sparks 
from daggers. One’s heart, even an 
old man’s heart, has a way of skip- 
ping at the sight of a goldsmith’s 
scroll, and beauty can still awaken a 
hot desire for possession as strong as 
ever burned beneath an Italian sun. 
He had a love for beauty, though no 
one ever guessed it. It was a curi- 
ous vagrant streak within him which 
was more than acquisitive instinct. 

No one ever guessed it, and least of 
all hisfamily. The rest of the Court- 
neys, like everyone else, thought he 
was an eccentric old gentleman who 
threw away hismoney. Even Helen 
Courtney, who was the only one he 
cared to see, knew nothing of his pur- 
chase of the Pozzi chain until her 
mother told her. 

It happened late one afternoon in early spring. Helen 
Courtney was seated near a window in the library upstairs, 
where’she could see the automobiles on Fifth Avenue and 
the trees of Central Park, still bare, but faintly green. She 
was looking impatiently out the window when she was sur- 
prised by her mother coming in. She was surprised be- 
cause she and her mother did not belong to the same set 
and seldom met except at dinner. At the sight of her 
mother in the doorway Helen raised her eyebrows slightly 
and tossed a cigarette she was smoking in the general direc- 
tion of the fireplace. 

“Why, mother,’’ said Helen, “you look as if something 
was the matter!”’ 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Courtney, ‘‘I wish you would be 
more careful. You’ll burn a hole in the rug some day.” 

- “Never mind,” said Helen languidly, ‘‘we can always 
buy another.” 
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Mrs. Courtney did not pursue the 
subject. She may have felt the 
truth of the remark, for it was true 
without a doubt that the Courtneys 
could always buy another. 

“My dear,’’ said Mrs. Courtney, 
“vou have a caller downstairs.” 

“Tf it’s Tom Bacchus,” said Helen, ‘why didn’t they 
send him up?” 

Mrs. Courtney also raised her eyebrows, though very 
slightly. There was a grace about all the Courtney women 
such as is apt to come of wealth, a delicate untroubled im- 
personality. Her voice changed when she answered, but 
only in the subtlest way. 

“What you can see in Tom Bacchus,” said Mrs. Court- 
ney, ‘‘is more than I can imagine. It is the younger genera- 
tion, I suppose. Personally, I find him very stupid, and he 
always drinks too much. Tom is not downstairs.” 

“Tf it’s anyone else,’’ said Helen smoothly, “‘I’ve left 
orders to say I’m out.” 

“I know you did, dear,” said Mrs. Courtney; ‘‘but I 
came in just in time. Your Uncle Jethro is waiting for you 
in the drawing-room.” 

Helen sat up straighter. 

“But he can’t want to see me,” she said. 

“He asked for you especially,” said Mrs. Courtney. 
“Now hurry and go on down.” 

“But what does he want?” asked Helen. 
wanted to see any of us before.” 

Mrs. Courtney smiled very faintly and looked at Helen 
in a disconcerting way before replying. 

“Uncle Jethro is always very blunt,” she said. “I sup- 
pose it’s the way with all self-made men. He says you’re 
the only member of the family with any brains, my dear— 
think of that! He says you’re the only one who ean think 
a consecutive thought. You talked to him about old rings 
on Thanksgiving Day. I was watching across the table. 
He never noticed you till then.” 

“But what does he want?” repeated Helen. ‘I had to 
speak to him about something.” 

“He wants,” said Helen’s mother, ‘‘to take you with 
him to Long Island. If you ever troubled to read the 
papers, dear, you couldn’t help knowing why. Your uncle 
has spent a hundred and fifty thousand dollars on an 
antique gold chain. The Harrowers and, I believe, the per- 
son who discovered it are coming down for dinner. He 
wants you to help entertain them. Now don’t keep him 
waiting.” 

“T can’t go to Long Island,” said Helen. 

It was a weak thing for her to say. She could not tell 
why she could not. Perhaps it was some premonition that 
warned her. For a moment she seemed to feel the shadows 
of the entrance hall of her Uncle Jethro’s house. Through 
some architectural freak the hall was shadowy even on the 
brightest day, and the carpets were so heavy and noiseless 


“He’s never 


that everyone who walked across the threshold was also 
silent, like a shadow. She could not tell why she could not 
go. She only knew that something inside her drew back 
and urged her against it. 

“T can’t,’’ she said. ‘‘Please don’t make me, mother.” 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Courtney, “‘remember, we must 
all be very nice to your Uncle Jethro. I had always been 
afraid he would leave his money to an institution, until he 
came today. You can cancel your other engagements.” 

Helen stood up. As she did so her hands went instinc- 
tively to smooth down her dress. It was a dress of gray 
satin cut in flowing lines. As her hands touched it, its sur- 
face felt as smooth and light as air and as faithless as a 
wish. It felt light and inadequate, a useless flimsy thing, 
and her touch itself seemed strangely light and futile. She 
seemed to be going against her will on a journey to a 
strange unwelcome place. 

“T can’t go,” she said; “Tom and I were going to ride 
tomorrow.” ; 

“Your Uncle Jethro,” said her mother, “has already 
asked Tom. He told him you were coming down.” 

Why was it, there in the library, where everything had 
seemed so dully sure, that she should have a feeling that 
she was dealing with unfamiliar things? 

Helen Courtney was still too young and still too much 
immersed in the mechanics of living to be afraid. Helen 
had never been afraid, but instinctively she dreaded things 
which she could not understand. 

She was not the only one who could not understand 
Jethro Courtney. None of the Courtneys could. He was 
the last of the older generation, and, as Helen’s mother put 
it, he had never quite got over it. It was a vague term, but 
it had its own distinctive meaning. Uncle Jethro was 
Helen’s great-uncle and the last of the Courtneys who had 
felt the buffets of the world. Though it had all happened a 
very long time ago, Uncle Jethro’s eye still retained its old 
triumphant glitter, that ordinary attribute of mortals who 
have pitted themselves against the handicaps of life. Like 
an antiquated fire horse that runs at the first alarm, like 
the habituated orator who can never refrain from address- 
ing a meeting, however small or humble, Uncle Jethro, 
even at the age of sixty-eight, had never found the secret 
of sitting back and letting the world go by. 

When Jethro Courtney and Helen’s grandfather were 
both very young, long before the Courtneys’ name ap- 
peared in the Social Register, they put their belongings in 
a handkerchief and left a horse breeder’s farm in Vermont, 
where they were doing manual labor. Neither of them 
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“Do I Interrupt ?’’ He Said. 
“Excuse Me. I am Sorry”’ 


guessed as they plodded through the dust of ie} 
in that glowing day of their youth how far thee 
to leave the farm behind them. 

At the age of fifty the Courtney brothers epry 
obscurity with some three million dollars ayice 
from investments in land and grain and ming. 
stage Helen’s grandfather, victorious but wea’, s 
stop and die, and to his children and his granchil 
products of money became a part of fact. Bu 
Jethro kept right on. He turned the wheat mike 
down. He doubled his capital in the panic! 1 
tripled it in the war. He was a little dazed whehe 
at last, but the habit of buying and selling Ww to 
upon him to cast off like a laurel wreath. 

In that fair haven which since the beginninpl | 
afforded refuge for rich and tired old men, Jeth) © 
joined the rest. He was weary of collecting dowrs, 
of the collector’s instinct. Instinctively he twed’ 
things which in a way are the memorials of/eal 
which have begun to drift about the world, ie! 
vivals of the wealth which made them. Old Jjhr 
ney took up collecting. Mr. Jethro Courtney itl 
lank figure which no tailor could ever fit, st! s 
shoulder, with his face still lean and wrinkleint 
tically staring look, would wander moodily 1110 
Fifth Avenue showrooms. His eyes were of, Pi 
blue, which gave him that innocent mildns 1 
connected with blue-eyed men whether ol or 
Many and many a man had made regrettae i 
when they looked into old Jethro’s eyes. ]s1 
white, and he had a mustache, venerable ase! 
snows, which drooped limply over the colels 
mouth. It was his habit in the showrooms, a1, !!! 
almost any room, to smoke long, thin cigaril 
pensive, suffocating brand. In the showroon| al 
auction rooms there were many who wished hwo 
but no one for many years had dared to ask 4 J 
stop smoking. j 

“Boys,” he would inquire in a queer highrol® 
never had lost its nasal note, ‘‘is anything sI 
gold?” | 

From day to day he would ask that quell 
antly, as though he always hoped for a pan 1 
jewelry. ; 

“Tf not,” he would conclude, ‘‘ how’s the pr? im 
sance silver runnin’?” 

And then they would hand him the auetil @ 
and he would go through it with slowly bikil 
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r led to think he asked those questions from an inno- 
tie for knowledge, until they found he knew more 
t at exotic market than the members of the firm. 
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iN COURTNEY could smell her great-uncle’s 
cir. Its smoke was curling through the portiéres of 
r/ing-room as she came down the stairs. Out in the 
o11 Jacobean settee, intended more for hats and coats 
pple, Martin, her great-uncle’s man, was sitting. 
e 1 passed him, however, Martin sprang up deferen- 
1d as he did so a box of japanned iron he had been 
n| icross his knees slipped in his fingers as he grasped 
,| dropped clear of his hands. 
itl, convulsive movement, so sudden that she started 
had bent down and snatched at the box before it 


ws curious, the desperate way that Martin had 
h {for that cheap shiny thing. Surely it would have 
tno hurt if it had fallen on the floor. 

j], Martin ” she began. 

rleart was still beating fast. Not the violence of 
/ action but the motive impelling the violence 
@her most. In that trivial instant the light in his 
niche flashing white of his hand awakened within her 
linderstanding. It was there, and then it was gone. 
{sted for only an instant, for a fleeting bit of space 
r)erly measured by time. 

i@pardon, miss,”’ he said again. ‘‘But—but the new 
"snside. Surely you know of it, miss—the Pozzi 
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s}d started like someone in pain—all for a chain of 
h¢ Helen came in the drawing-room Uncle Jethro 
vi his cigar from his mouth and pursed his lips. 
‘o/nere you are,”’ he 
_|Well, well.” 
wi his usual saluta- 
bj even when she was 
le irl, brought down 
tas by her nurse, she 
ze chat in his last two 
s : could compress a 
thof meaning. They 
hiestimate of charac- 
Ty could run mer- 
or mp with regret, or 
ith cynical con- 
it, r sometimes they 
i} as blank or quiet 
3 (es, 
hé always frightened 
nihen Uncle Jethro 
“ell, well,’ and he 
ec.o notice it with a 
ofentle pleasure. 
Vi, well,” he said 
Bare you ready to 


3u. Uncle Jethro ——”’ 
n alen. 
dc t tell me you don’t 
7: about it,’’ inter- 
sdncleJethro. “I’ve 
r jarried, thank the 
, it I know about 
en Tell one woman 
eting and every 
aiknows. I heard 
Tmma running up 
sti 's — Let’s get 
ny’ 
sul didn’t say I was 
ng Helen retorted. 
‘he ain’t any need 
ay returned Uncle 
°0\““ Martin, ring for 
id 1d tell her to bring 
Hen’shatand coat.” 
el aps,” said Helen, 
m want tocome. Did 
2v, think of that?”’ 
ic] Jethro looked at 
in the wrinkles grew 
€ryeneath his eyes. 
th first time he ap- 
ad) give her his full 
ith. 
Ve well,” he said, 
Vt ou want to?” 
n’t know,” said 
N don’t that beat 
id Uncle Jethro. 
f hoped you’d like 
Tell, well.” 


“How Did You Guess That I Was Interested in That?”’ 
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Suddenly she knew that he was hurt and sorry. It was 
the first time she had ever noticed anything in him like 
loneliness or regret. For a moment he stood looking at her 
quite indecisively, stroking his white mustache. 

“Well,”’ he said, and coughed. ‘‘ Well, I guess it’s time to 
be going. I meant to make it nice. I asked that young 
feller of yours, too, but I’ll fix him up all right.’ 

“Uncle Jethro,” said Helen, “I didn’t say I wouldn’t. 
Only—I haven’t packed. I haven’t had time to think.” 

Uncle Jethro’s lips curled under his white mustache. 

“Your bag’s all ready in the hall,”’ he said. 

The sun was growing low as they reached the street, 
making the trees of the park cast long shadows over the 
soft green grass, and the shadows of the pedestrians on the 
pavement were incongruously long and black. Helen’s 
great-uncle had on a broad-brimmed felt hat and a long 
dark opera cloak. It was a costume which always dis- 
turbed the Courtneys. Helen said it was like an aged 
fencing master’s. They all agreed that it was an undignified 
striving for effect. That afternoon the drapery of his 
cloak appeared to give him an added height, so that Helen 
could almost imagine that the sun played some part in his 
appearance, that the sun was striving to make her uncle 
long and disproportioned, a shadow which would not lie 
flat like other shadows on the ground. A chauffeur and a 
footman were on the outside seat of the limousine. As 
Helen and her uncle came down the steps, the footman, a 
straight, fair-skinned young man, pulled open the door. 
Jethro Courtney did not seem so feeble that three men, 
young and strong, should be required to take him to Long 
Island. 

“Why, Uncle Jethro,” said Helen, “‘you never had an- 
other man before!”’ 

“You don’t know much about me,” her uncle agreed 
cheerfully, ‘‘and I don’t—not generally, but today’s a 
particular day for me.” 

“But what ——” 


“Ah,’’ Said Mr. Frankenstein With an Expansive Smile, 
“7 Find Out All Sorts of Things"’ 
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“Get in,’”’ said Uncle Jethro; ‘‘you’ll know about it by 
and by. Martin, get in, too, and sit on the folding seat. 
Here! I don’t want any help. I’m not a cripple yet, boy. 
Close the door and keep your eyes open. That’s what 
you’re here for. Close the door and tell Harry to let her go.”’ 

The door closed and the limousine moved forward with- 
out a jar, hardly giving more perception of motion than a 
liner leaving its slip. Jethro Courtney leaned back in his 
corner of the seat. For some time he volunteered no 
further information, and instead looked thoughtfully out 
of the window while his car edged its way to the Williams- 
burg Bridge, leaving Helen to wonder why he had asked 
her and what pleasure he found in her company. He did 
not speak again until they were close to the edge of the 
river. 

“Thunder !’’ he said half to himself. ‘‘It don’t seem 
possible I can remember when half this was vacant lots and 
boys were playing ball. It looks as if I’ve seen the whole 
world change and all life change.” 

He glanced mildly at Helen when he had finished, with- 
out visible approval or disapproval. She had on a coat of a 
wine-red color trimmed with a soft gray fur. Her hat was 
one of those bell-shaped hats that half hid her eyes, so that 
she was obliged to tilt back her head to meet her uncle’s 
glance. She ran her hand over the fur trimming, and, like 
her dress, it was peculiarly inadequate and yielding to her 
touch. 

“Yes,’’ said Uncle Jethro, ““men have changed and 
women have changed. It seems to me none of ’em think 
or act the same.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Helen. 

Uncle Jethro blinked sleepily. 

“Well, well,” he said, ‘I know you don’t. Why should 
you?” 

“You know I didn’t mean it that way,” Helen began. 

“Well, well,’ replied Uncle Jethro. He was always fond 
of a tilt at words, and sometimes he could play at them with 
extraordinary skill. ‘It’s 
the only sensible way to 
mean it, and all I look for’s 
sense.” 

“Everybody, when they 
get old,’’ said Helen, 
“thinks the world’s going 
to pieces.” 

“*T didn’t say it was,”’ re- 
plied Uncle Jethro; ‘‘I said 
everything is changing, 
which is not the same.” 

““Then,’’ said Helen, 
‘‘why has everything 
changed? What’s changed 
Lt 

“You want to have me 
tell you?” 

““Yes,’”’ said Helen. 

“All right; but it won’t 
interest you, I guess.”’ 

Uncle Jethro did not be- 
gin immediately. He 
looked out the window and 
craned his neck to stare at 
theroadinfront. They had 
crossed the bridge. They 
were through the trafficand 
were going more quickly 
past that ugly fringe of 
buildings in Long Island 
which marks the end of city 
streets. In front of them 
Martin was sitting stiffly 
with the japanned box bal- 
anced on his knee. Now 
and then Martin would 
move his head in the direc- 
tion of the driver’s mirror. 
She had been over the Ja- 
maica road a hundred 
times. Why was it she 
should feel she was being 
carried to some place she 
did not know? 

““What’s changed the 
world since I was young?”’ 
her uncle was saying. “It’s 
funny you want to know, 
for you’re the one who put 
me in mind of what’s 
changed it.”’ 

“T did?” cried Helen. 

“Well, well, you almost 
did. I don’t suppose you 
recallit. On Thanksgiving 
Day, when you had to sit 
next me at table. I wasn’t 
listening much. It don’t 
often pay to listen when 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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N EACH of 
the three Eu- 


ropean coun- 
tries whose poten- 
tialities for trouble 
need no diagram, 
there has been one 
outstanding  per- 
sonality these last 
years who dram- 
atized the national 
traits. In Ger- 
many, Hugo 
Stinnes not only 
thrived on _ infla- 
tion but capital- 
ized the aftermath 
of the World War. 
Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha embodies 
the new Turkish 
nationalism that 
is not without its 
menace to the 
Balkans. Lenine 
and. Trotzky 
formed a sort of 
Siamese twins that 
incarnated the red 
Russian creed. So 
intimately were 
they associated for 
offensive and de- 
fensive purposes 
that when Lenine 
died thousands of 
peasants, who 
thought that they 
were the same per- 
son, wondered how 
one could live 
without the other. 

With Lenine out of the picture, Trotzky today is 
the outstanding and compelling personality of all 
Soviet Russia. Not only is he the most feared and at 
the same time the most respected individual in Bolo 
Land, but at the moment he is the center of a storm 
full of significance for the whole crimson domain. He 
has rebuked the autocrats who rule the nation. 
He has questioned the economic policy that is 
swinging the country back to communism. He has 
excoriated the bureaucracy which impedes adminis- 
tration and makes industrial production a joke. He 
has denounced the officialdom that preys upon the 
administrative structure. 


Niagaras of Speech 


N CONSEQUENCE, he has complicated the already 
acute situation which grew out of the death of 
Lenine and the inevitable struggle for power among 
his heirs, of whom he is one. A cabal against him is 


in full swing. If he beats it he can almost approach 
dictatorship. If he loses, he is still the Soviet war 
lord. Whatever the outcome, he remains a character 


of peculiar and engrossing interest. The story of 
Trotzky the man, as well as the account of what is 
happening to him and about him, is the animated 
record of a considerable portion of Russia in evolution. 

I met him in interesting circumstances. For hours I 
listened to him expound his theories of life and economics. 
He is not only the livest wire in Bolshevism, but in a coun- 
try where incompetency is the rule and not the exception 
he represents an efficiehcy that makes him marked. Like 
Lloyd George, he does not seem to be a single being, but 
an institution. He is as many-sided as he is many-tongued, 
for he is an expert linguist. 

None of the figures that loom large in contemporary his- 
tory is better known than Trotzky, yet his name, with 
which every schoolboy is familiar, is a hissing and a by- 
word to a considerable part of the civilized world. In 
popular un-Bolshevist conception, alongside him Attila 
was a philanthropist, Torquemada a humanitarian and 
Ivan the Terrible a real benefactor of the human race. 

Trotzky looks like Mephistopheles, and there are many 
who believe that the parallel goes farther than facial re- 
semblance. He attracts and repels, dominates and domi- 
neers. He is elemental, almost primitive, in his fervor, a 
high-powered human engine. He inundates you with a 
Niagara of speech, the like of which I have never heard. 
It is somewhat similar to the flood of words that William 
Jennings Bryan used to pour forth in the good old days 


Trotzky—By 


At Top —The Parade on the Red Square. 
ing the Red Army. 


Leo D. Trotzky Salut: 
Below — A Close-Up of Trotzky 


when he was at his best. While the talk offensive was on, 
you were almost enthralled by his limpid eloquence. When 
it was all over, you wondered how and why it charmed you, 
because, in cold appraisal, what he said lacked substance. 

The same thing applies to Trotzky, although his mental 
equipment—and particularly his knowledge of world eco- 
nomics—is far superior to that of the Nebraskan. Trotzky 
is the most effective speaker in Russia. When you fall 
under the temporary spell of his oratory—it is difficult for 
him to engage in an ordinary conversation without making 
a speech—you can readily understand why Lenine made 
him the prize Soviet salesman. 

In his public appearances he assumes the roéle of both 
fanatic and actor. Lenine was always the thinker of red 
revolution and only a moderate talker. It was Trotzky 
who enunciated the faith in flaming phraseology. He has 
something of the self-hypnotism that you so often find 
among religious zealots, and with it an astonishing faculty 
of being able to impose his will upon an audience. 

The story was told me in Moscow that on the day when 
Lenine was shot by a would-be assassin and believed to be 
mortally wounded, Trotzky made one of his greatest 
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As I sat alongside his desk, I could not hip 
ing of my last interview with Kerensky in Ati 
when that exploded phenomenon occupied ith 
of his own people something of the same poiio 
Trotzky has today. Temperamentally, eae. 
have considerable in common. Each is a spel 
who dramatizes himself in everything he dis. 


Trotzky’s Personal Backgrouit 


ERE the parallel ends, because Kererxy 
victim to colossal vanity, false assune 
utter inability to organize his forces. He llie 
hot air, not performance, and lacked eise 
driving power. Trotzky, on the other har, f 
equally vain, is both organizer and doer. )n 
gaged on a task, he sticks. He is action jca 
Moreover, he is a master manipulator of/or 
his own political and personal ends. Amid e¢ 
of professional revolutionists—dreamers ill- 
came into authority with the Kerensky cert 
he is revealed as the one and only reallypra 
person. Only one other man in Russia epri 
him in power of coédrdination. He is Dz zhi 
who built up the Cheka, the dread instruen 
of terror, later got some sort of service it 
railways and is now head of the Supreme ul! 
People’s Economy. 
Clearly to understand the events that eyol? a 
Trotzky, and in order to make some adequate 128 
the man himself, you must briefly get his bitral 
background, as well as some idea of what has ail 
politically in Russia since Lenine’s death early is 
So long as the master was alive, and save fospt 
outbreaks, Trotzky remained in line. Once the m0: 
canny personal influence of Lenine vanished, iulg 
which is natural to him, broke loose. a 
Although wedded to communism, he is a sta) im! 
ualist. After Trotzky had aroused the ire te 
rulers, Stalin, in explaining one of the efforts ‘ 
power, said, “‘We cannot deal with Trotzky. His 
dividualist.’’ In Russia individualism is lése mj 
Trotzky was born forty-seven years ago in t? 
ment of Kherson, in South Russia. His compaay j 
particularly in the light of what is several. li 
action, will come as a surprise to most people. N@ 
alone in this, since most of his associates in the g/@ 
are-far from old. Rykoff, the premier, for exam? 
forty-three; Kalinin, the president of all Soviet 
forty-eight; Dzerzhinsky is forty-seven, whil 
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yenev are forty-one. Yet when you look at 

mn, and especially Trotzky, they seem to be 
cer than they actually are. It results from the 
yy practically all of them served long terms in 
it che Siberian mines. Others, like Rykoff and 
1 sky, did long stretches of solitary confinement. 
icion, all the Bolshevist officials, so far as my 
y ion went, seem to live at abnormal pressure, 
nre so than Trotzky. 
ofer feature of Russia today is that Trotzky, like 
ether Jews among the Soviet powers that be, 
higed his name. Trotzky was born Bronstein, 
ni real full name is Leo Davidovich Bronstein. 
dle name requires an explanation. In Russia, 
si, le name of a son is the first name of his father 
ti suffix “vich.”’ Trotzky’s father’s name was 
4/In the same way a Russian daughter takes 
fgier’s name, but adds the feminine suffix 
a’ Tatiana, the daughter of Ivan, would be 
nIvanovna. 

s orth adding that Zinoviev’s real name is Apfel- 
, hile that of Radek is Sobelsohn. In most of 

; where Russians have changed their names it 
i for the purpose of obtaining noms de plume 
y1 in revolutionary writings, particularly prior 
| The name “‘Trotzky”’ was first used by him 

ry purposes alone. 

, seems to have been wished on Trotzky from 
ti. In his early twenties he was banished to 
iaor four years because of his connection with 
oh Russian Workman’s League. In the third 
of is term he escaped and took part in the revo- 
1/1905, which was a failure. Just about this time 
re president of the St. Petersburg Council of 
nin. Shortly afterward he was arrested and exiled 
ei for life. With that marvelous facility which later 
eihim to wriggle out of ticklish political corners, 
alged to get away again. During the following ten 
‘} lived in France, Switzerland, Austria, Germany 
le York, supporting himself all the while by journal- 
wields a trenchant pen and is an apt phrase maker. 
ie utbreak of the World War he was in Paris editing 
ssn socialist paper. He made his way to New York, 
eimed to Russia after the Kerensky revolution of 
h’.917, when he became Lenine’s right-hand man. 
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Trotzky as a Storm Center 


RAT deal of absurd detail has been circulated about 
trzky’s lifein New York. It has been broadcast, for 
p that he worked as tailor and restaurant waiter on 
'a'Side. He did none of these things. Trotzky told 
1 he spent exactly twelve weeks in New York, and 
pt for a brief period he earned his livelihood by 
ag rticles—some of them expounding pacifism—for a 
a daily newspaper called Novy Mir, which means 
Ni World. 
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Leo D. Trotzky 


did on that occasion. The youngster ran up to the men 
who held his father and said, ‘‘Papa, shall I hit them?” 
He seems to be a chip of the original red block. ~ 

For some inscrutable reason the British authorities per- 
mitted Trotzky to proceed on his journey. It is interesting 
to speculate on what might have happened had he been 
detained and therefore barred from the fateful affinity with 
Lenine that made the counter-revolution of November, 
1917, possible and put Bolshevism on a considerable part 
of the European and Asiatic map. 

Now for the storm that beats about Trotzky. To com- 
prehend it you must know that the Communist Party, 
650,000 strong, rules Russia, and the Communist Party, 
in turn, is ruled by the so-called political bureau, com- 
posed of Stalin, Zinovievy, Kamenev, Trotzky, Bukharin, 
Tomsky and Rykoff. Although he is still a part of this 
all-powerful group, he has, for the moment, lost the com- 
manding position that he once held in it. The events that 
brought about the crisis of which he is center, but which 
have not impaired his popularity with the masses, are 
illuminating for two reasons. One is that they disclose the 


Trotzky Speaking to Soldiers and Citizens of Ekaterinodar 


audacity and mentality of Trotzky. The other is the 
revelation of the way the machine wreaks its vengeance. 

As long as Lenine could go through the motions 
of leadership—in his last year he was paralyzed and 
almost incapable of speech—Trotzky was what Amer- 
ican polities would call regular. Except for occasional 
outbreaks of temper and impatience at the incapacity 
about him, he bowed to that relentless thing in Russia 
which is party discipline. During Lenine’s last months, 
Stalin, Zinoviev and Kamenev—the big three of the 
machine—constituted themselves the link between the 
dying premier and the public, paving the way for their 
ultimate stewardship of the government. They were 
even able to keep Trotzky away from the man with 
whom he had worked hand in hand for theeSoviet 
advance. The triumvirate prepared for the inevitable 
readjustment when the spirit should leave Lenine’s 
racked body. It is a tribute to Trotzky that he was 
singled out as the one person who would cause them 
trouble. Rykoff, who was understudying Lenine as 
premier, lacks force, resistance and vitality. Besides, 
he is a strict party man. 


Organized Opposition 


EHIND what soon became a growing hostility to 
Trotzky lurked the fear that capitalizing his hold 

on both the red army and the people, he could make 

* himself dictator of Russia. The psychological moment, 
of course, would come with Lenine’s passing. The ap- 
prehension that Trotzky might seek to emulate Napoleon 
is not new. The rumor that he was preparing himself 

for overlord has been a hardy perennial since 1919. 

Various well-informed people in Russia told me that 
but for his Jewish extraction Trotzky might get away 
with it. This statement may sound incongruous in view of 
the fact that three of the most conspicuous Russian leaders— 
Trotzky, Zinoviev and Kamenev—are Israelites, although 
they renounced their faith long ago. The truth of the 
matter is that during the past twelve months anti-Semitism 
has grown to an alarming extent throughout the country, 
especially among the peasants, who believe that the He- 
brews higher up have been responsible for many of their 
economic ills. The recent pogroms in the Ukraine, in 
which 70,000 Jews were slain, confirm this statement. 

Circumstance played into the hands of the triumvirate. 
A few weeks before Lenine died, Trotzky suffered a break- 
down in health and went to the Caucasus to recuperate. In 
his absence the political bureau began a systematic cam- 
paign to undermine his strength at the War Office. One of 
his principal aids, S. S. Kameney—this is a common name 
in Russia—an able strategist of the Military Council and 
a loyal Trotzky adherent, was transferred to a distant post 
and was succeeded by Frunze, the Ukrainian leader, who is 
hostile to the war chief. Another Trotzky prop, Muralov, 
who was head of the Moscow garrison, was demoted and 
replaced by Voro- 
shilov, who had 
been administra- 
tive chief of the 
oTImM gs Gael 
which has become 
the substitute for 
the no less sinister 
Cheka as the 
agency of terror in 
Russia. 

When Trotzky 
returned to Mos- 
cow restored to 
health he found 
the cabal arrayed 
against him. He 
immediately or- 
ganized the first 
definite opposition 
that had existed in 
Russia since the 
dawn of Bolshe- 
vism. In a pam- 
phlet called The 
New Course he 
made a direct as- 
sault upon the 
party machine. 
Among other 


things he de- 
clared: 

““In the past 
eighteen months 


there has arisen a 
particular secre- 
tarial psychology, 
the main feature 
of which is the 
conviction that a 
(Continued on 
Page 152) 
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eight years old last November will be able 

to hark back into the dim pages of memory 
and recall the time when the first hue and cry 
arose in the motion-picture industry of Holly- 
wood, California. There have been in all, includ- 
ing the scandal about a certain national film figure 
andwhether he wore corsets or did he just look 
that way naturally, about eleven hues and a round 
dozen cries since the early days, but this one I 
have in mind was really the first portentous and 
agonized shriek that ever arose above the man- 
sard roofs of the bungalow city by the sundown 
sea. It was a clarion call and it was heard here 
and there and beyond, from Flamingo, Florida, 
to the outermost bounds of Sweet Prairie, Kansas. 

The hue amounted to practically nothing at all, 
but the ery was for authors, because at this time, 
perhaps seven short years ago, the guiding gen- 
iuses of the films decided almost overnight to ele- 
vate the art, and to stop people, if possible, from 
sneering at the eager young industry. There was, 
as the studio managers and production supervi- 
sors saw it, entirely too much withering criticism 
of motion pictures, especially by supercilious book 
reviewers and dramatic critics who can see no 
good in anybody but Shakspere and William 
James, and not much in them. 

People are still sneering in the movie theaters, and some 
are snoring, but no just person can deny that the silent 
drama has tried its level best to be more artistic and mean- 
ingful, and less of an insult to the intelligence of a college 
man wearing spats and pronouncing dance the wrong way. 
The cry for living authors was loud, insistent and was 
inspired by telegrams to and from New York. 

“You cannot,” the producers told each other, speaking 
from limousine to limousine, ‘‘continue to make motion 
pictures, and advance, unless you have stories, although 
we have sneaked by up to now. The novelty, they say, has 
worn offen us. In future, we must have stories; and where 
will we get stories?’”’ 

“‘Send for authors,’’ suggested a millionaire Napoleon of 
the new business, formerly a well-known figure in metropol- 
itan shirting and panting circles; and forthwith anxious 
telegrams were written by persons accustomed to writing 
and forwarded to New York, Boston, Chicago and Indiana, 
ordering at least one-half gross of authors to be shipped 
f.o. b. to Hollywood, upper berths unless otherwise specified. 

For many weeks thereafter 
pale creatures in spectacles, and 
having the diffident air of a guinea 
pig at a lions’ convention, drifted 
into California, and asked timidly 
if this was the place where the 
man said to go. I happened to 
fall into the second 
shipment, along with 
an elderly lady novelist 
whose fame rested upon 
her ability to call a sex 
asex, and a young man 
whose only novel up to 
this time was a volume 
dealing with mussels 
and the fifty ways to 
cook them without 
butter. 

My own literary 
foundations were deep 
in the solid rock of ac- 
complishment. I quali- 
fied, and there was no 
doubt about it, because of my vivid novel dealing with 
Chinese politics in the twelfth century, and though it was 
my only book, it landed me safely in the eligible list. In 
Hollywood there is a certain broadness of vision, and a 
one-novel chap is just as good as any five-novel man, espe- 
cially if his book is more than two hundred pages long and 
contains pictures. 

I was treated handsomely by the producing firm of 
O’Day and Grogan, young and vigorous college men and 
graduates of the Akron, Ohio, Commercial Night School, 
and was given the usual liberal contract of the period, 
which declared that I was to write direct for the films for so 
many months, and if, at any time, the movie firm decided 
my stuff was not up to their standard, the contract was 
thereby annulled and canceled, beginning not later than 
suppertime that evening. 

Somewhat to my surprise I was assigned to a comedy 
company, or unit, as it is slangily called, which produced 
two-reel pictures, known in the trade as the Gil and Shorty 
Comedies. I made no protest, because, at the time, I knew 


eight ears in America who was twenty- 


By 


as much about writing 
comedies as I knew about 
vampire dramas or the 
great moral photoplays 
of society life in New 
York, where we see the 
rough diamond from the 
Arizona wheat fields drift 
into the morass of metro- 
politan fashion and keep 
his hat on for six reels. . 

It was all the same to 
me. Another young nov- 
elist, who had come out 
in our shipment, was im- 
mediately put into- the 
department of Western 
dramas by O’Day and 
Grogan, and I happened 
to know definitely that 
this man had written 
nothing but novels of 
French diplomacy and in- 
trigues among the Bal- 
kans. If he could write 
Westerns I could write 
comedies. 

At the same time that 
we authors began draw- 
ing salary, the company 
employed a number of di- 
rectors, and one of them 
was placed in charge of 
the Gil and Shorty unit. 
He was a polite youngish fellow named Arthur Saun- 
ders, with no particular experience, except two years as a 
cameraman. 

Saunders and I, it was ordered, were to be responsible 
for the next Gil and Shorty, evolve a plot and submit it to 
the authorities. 

After this was done I was to take the naked framework 
and clothe it with a story, writing out the vivid details, and 
giving it a strong literary flavor. Mr. Saunders was to 
have a scenario made from my story, watching the con- 
tinuity writer closely while he did the job. 

I was to assist in this enterprise, chucking in stray bits 
and artistic touches, with whatever fragments of comedy 
happened to come along. Mr. O’Day sent for me soon after 
we got under way. He leaned back in his mahogany chair, 
tapped his desk with a solid-gold paper cutter and ex- 
plained that the vogue of helter-skelter pictures was over, 
and that from now on the story was the thing. All else 
was subsidiary to the tale. 

“Of course,” he said, “‘you can write good brisk comedy, 
Mr. Parkman?” 

“TI assume that you have read my novel,’”’ I countered. 

“To be sure.” 

“Then you must have noticed if I have any gift at all, 
it certainly is for comedy, and by comedy I mean the 
higher forms of humor. Now, for instance, you take the 
scene in my book where the Chinese army is marching into 
Yang-tse.”’ 

“True enough,” said Mr. O'Day. ‘“‘You go ahead and 
get us up something snappy.” 
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No One Could Complain That Git Was Not tos 
Artistic and Painstaking, and He Worked (6 

Sequence With Elaborate Exactltade) ; 

I bowed and went out, passing the sex-sl i 
novelist, who was now hard at work upon a sir 
Baby Betty, the studio child marvel. 

Up to this important hour in the movies Gilad 
had struggled along without either director or ie 
had managed their own pictures, and it was a si? 
ess. Gil was the leader and brains of the unit, ad 
name was Walter Wesley Gilfillan. Shorty 1 
mannered little creature about thirty, with a ret/@ 
lect and bulging eyes. He had been named Wiat 
by a misguided mother, and was useful in 1€ 
because of his physical brevity and the fact) 
sembled a keg. 

Mr. Walter Gilfillan had been making his t?" 
tures, before the clear call for art and advancel? 
singularly uninvolved process of taking Shor * 
pretty soubrette and a lone cameraman into t si 
Hollywood, or the fields adjoining, and shoot ® 
came to mind. . & 

He generally used the same plot, because the's® 
be nothing wrong with it, and it had provect 
and popular in the movie houses. At least, ™ 
fans complained or demanded a new plot 
was chaste and simple. Gil was always a 


a pretty wife. If he 
was not a butcher or 
a grocer he was a 
plumber, milkman or 
police officer, and his 
wife was a pretty young thing, usu- 
ally played by Miss Bessie Bellair. 
__It was Shorty Hamp’s duty, in 
these stirring tales, to stroll into 
| Gil’s shop, to behold the young 
wife, to flirt with her in Gil’s momentary 
absences, and finally to kiss her and be 
caught in the act. Gil thereupon chased 
Shorty out of the shop, armed with a 
| cleaver, fly swatter, monkey wrench, ice 
| tongs, shotgun or whatever tool repre- 
sented his trade, and the remainder of the 
photoplay consisted of Gil chasing Shorty 
Hamp down alleys, over roofs, into hum- 
ble homes, along the sea and the sand 
dunes, using trolley cars, motorcycles, 
galloping horses, ostriches and other 
‘comotion. Whenever Gil caught Shorty and 
‘tout of the scene the motion picture ended and 
‘low their gum away and 
entirely pleased. 
se,” Mr. Saunders an- 
‘ly in the struggle, “we 
get a real plot now, a 
ing heart interest, sus- 
Tue drama. The day 
d-dash things is over.” 
ertainly are,” I con- 
Js up to us, Mr. Saun- 
ike ourselves will have 
9 of this chaotic business 
upward to better and 
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“You said it,” the director agreed, and we resumed 
our work. 

Saunders was given a rather ornate office containing 
an oil painting of a young girl sleeping on an oyster 
shell, a grass rug and a calendar with three months 
to go. My office adjoined his, a small darkened room 
and more in keeping with the social status of an au- 
thor, which in those early days was not high in Holly- 
wood, nor is it looking out of any lighthouse windows 
today, for that matter. Authors in Hollywood are 
thought of merely as persons who have monetary 
trouble with hotels. 

A scenario expert was called in, after the first week, 
to help us avoid technical troubles, and presently we 
clawed a story together. It was a fair plot, a pleasant 
tale containing a moral, not too lofty in tone, and yet 
entirely free from the coarse touches which taint so 
many comedies. And it contained the genuine story 
germ without which the movies cannot expect to forge 
ahead. Saunders was delighted. As a student of such 
things I considered it about right. Rascoe, the scenario 
person, was inclined to be dismal about it, which at 
first annoyed me, until I learned that Rascoe was dis- 
mal about everything. 

It revolved around a brave Western sheriff, to be 
played by Mr. Gilfillan, the star, and the action moved 
briskly through the picturesque mining town of Yellow 
Gulch, in the early days when romance and adventure 
flourished and the men went around clanking with ar- 
tillery, whilst the women wore poke bonnets and flouncy 
skirts. A stray tramp, one of Nature’s wastrels, drifted 
into Yellow Gulch at a time when the town was house- 
cleaning its morals. The tramp, of course, was Shorty 
Hamp. He was immediately ordered out of town by 
Sheriff John Weaver, in spite of the fact that he had 
trudged many weary miles to meet his only sister, 
Rheingold, who was due on the night stage. Rheingold 
had just taken the job of school-teacher in the Yellow 
Gulch Academy, and Shorty, never having laid an eye 
upon his sister, left town broken-hearted, and spent 
the night mourning beneath a cactus tree. 

The schoolmarm was a beautiful young thing, fresh 
from Boston, and terrified by the strange ways of the 
great outdoors. That night the stage was held up and 
robbed, and suspicion fell upon the stray tramp, who 
was sentenced to death when caught. A posse formed, 
led by Sheriff Weaver, and the tramp was tracked into 
the hills. The sheriff became separated from his men 
and captured Shorty single handed. Starting back to 
Yellow Gulch with his quarry, Mr. Weaver fell upon 
his own gun and shot himself through an important 
but not vital organ. 

Shorty, noble soul, instead of whacking the wounded 
official and escaping down the valley, as he might have 
done, turned good Samaritan. His true fineness of 
character, hidden beneath a pauper’s cloak, came to 

surface, and he stanched the sheriff’s wound, nursed him 
like a mother, and carried him 

back to Yellow Gulch, putting his 

own neck into the noose of those 

savage and untutored men. 

The sheriff recovered, attended 
by Rheingold, with whom he fell 
in love, and many days later Wild we 
Bill was captured and confessed i 
to the crime, just in time to save 
Shorty from the rope. It wound up 
dramatically with Sheriff Weaver 
marrying Shorty’s sister and giv- 
ing Shorty a job as town asses- 
sor. Naturally, there was a great 
deal more than this shadowy out- 
line, but anyone who can read 
subtitles will see at once its dra- 
matic possibilities. 

“There’s a mighty slick story,” 
Gilfillan remarked when we ex- 
plained it to him. ‘Weare bound 
to have a classy picture, and it 
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proves what I always said, which is, that you got to have 
real stories by real authors before you start shooting.” 

“Besides which,’’ added President O’Day, ‘‘it’s artistic 
and very human.” 

Three days later, while I was busily turning out the 
story, Gil paid a short visit to my office. 

“Henry,” he said, “you probably don’t know it, being 
you’re a new man in this business, but when you come to 
writing the script, don’t put in any acting for Shorty 
Hamp. There’s a good little mutt, but he can’t act and he 
never could. I keep him with me out of sentiment, because 
his mother’s an invalid, and sometimes he’s useful in 
building up a gag. But your job is to see that I get the 
laughs in this comedy. After all, the people pay their good 
money to see me.” 

I assured the comedian that I understood him, and he 
departed. At noon the following day Shorty wandered in, 
took a chair and coughed. 

“Don’t let me interrupt you,” he said, ‘‘because you got 
a tough job on your hands. Only I thought I’d tip you off, 
you being new in this studio.” 

I murmured politely. 

“When you’re doing this script, you and Rascoe,’”’ the 
little man continued, “‘throw all the real action my way, 
where you can, because it’s wasted on Gil. Gil’s a nice boy, 
but he ain’t funny, and I am. The public knows it and 
expects it. So remember, when you come to the good gags, 
toss *em to me, and you'll have a picture when we get 
through.” 

“Thank you,’ I said. 

He went away whistling, and my next caller, omitting 
company Officials, was Bessie Bellair, the soubrette. 

“Say,”’ she said briskly, “‘are you the new boy?”’ 

“T am the novelist who is writing this story,”’ I replied 
in my usual dignified manner. 

“Do I get a fat part or am I atmosphere again?” she 
demanded. 

“You are the little school-teacher on the stagecoach,”’ I 
said, smiling at her earnestness. 

“T’m always the little yahoo on the stagecoach,”’ she 
retorted. ‘What I crave is a part where I can act. Throw 
me some raw meat once in a while, will you? I’ve been 
working with these two hams in seventeen pictures, and 
whenever you notice anything in the distance, it’s me. If 
I come anywhere near a close-up, they throttle me and 
hold my head away from the camera. Give me something 
to do, mister,’’ she continued, ‘‘and I’ll show you some 
real screen acting.” 

“T will do my best,” I said kindly, ‘‘to make your part 
interesting, Miss Bellair. Of course we will have to stick to 
the story, but your opportunity in this new picture is really 
an excellent one.” 

“T hope so,”’ she said, only half convinced and preparing 
to leave. ‘As stated, I can act if I get a chance. Throw 
me some raw meat, and I’ll sit the customers up.”’ 

I promised to throw the lady all the raw meat we had, 
and she went away muttering. 

(Continued on Page 112) 
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His True Fineness of Character, Hidden Beneath a Pauper’s Cloak, Came to Surface, and He Stanched the Sheriff’s Wound, Nursed Him 


Like a Mother, and Carried Him Back to Yellow Gulch 
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By JULIA 


ILLUSTRATED 


had not believed that she and Lazalo would ever 


[isa she received his telegram, Rosina Beckwith 
meet again, and now as the time for his arrival drew 


near she found herself increasingly perturbed. 


A casual eye, looking upon her as she reclined, book in 
lap, on a chintz-covered sofa by a bedroom window from 


which a tapestry of sun-flecked leaves and branches 
could be seen, might have read comfort into the 
picture; but closer scrutiny would have revealed 
that she was not relaxed and that she was not 
reading. 

That morning, as usual, she had ridden through 
the woodland trails with Amy; but when, after 
luncheon, they attempted to play duets she had 
fumbled wretchedly at the piano, and when later 
she tried to force herself to read she felt so restless 
that it seemed advisable to come up here lest Amy 
notice. She was angry with herself. 
She wished she had not invited La- 
zalo. There had been no necessity 
for her to do so. 

In the years since she last saw 
him she had heard from him directly 
but three times, and his letters, 
though friendly and sincere, were 
as brief as politeness would permit. 
Only this morning she had got them 
from an old trunk in the attie and 
read them over critically. The first, 
written from Brussels, whither he 
had been transferred from Wash- 
ington, spoke of her marriage and 
wished her happiness; the second, 
also from Brussels, thanked her for 
the cards announcing Amy’s birth; 
the third, from Tokio, was a letter 
of condolence written after her 
husband’s death. 

Indirectly she had occasionally 
heard of him through friends who 
met him on their travels and 
brought her amiable messages from 
him. They always spoke of his 
youthful appearance and his high 
reputation for ability; and Rosina, 
listening, would wish that her father 
and her mother werealive and might 
hear. 

When, a few weeks ago, she read 
in a newspaper of his arrival in the 
United States to take up his duties 
as ambassador, she wrote, congrat- 
ulating him and reminding him of 
the half-playful prophecy he had 
made when they first met. 

How well she remembered! At a large party in Washing- 
ton soon after she had made her debut, she found herself 
talking with Lazalo, enjoying it and wondering who he 
was. 

Perhaps he sensed the question in her mind. 

““At present,” he said in his precise English, ‘‘I am the 
underest of undersecretaries of legation. But it will not 
always be so.” 

“No?” 

“No, Ishall be an ambassador.”’ For a moment she was 
disappointed, thinking him conceited, but he added, “I am 
the stupidest of my family.” 

His shy smile was the more appealing because it seemed 
to break reluctantly; it was the smile of a sensitive man 
whose view of life was touched with whimsicality. 

The recollection of his smile, coming to Rosina as she 
glanced through the letter she had written him, had made 
her wish the letter to sound a little bit more cordial, 
wherefore, impulsively, she added a postscript of indefinite 
invitation. In her mind, as she penned the postscript, was 
a vague thought that he would not accept, or that at most 
he might come in if some time he chanced to be near. His 
reply, however, was prompt and specific. Dates were 
settled. 

And this morning he had telegraphed on what train he 
would arrive. 

True, in reveries Rosina had imagined meetings with 
Lazalo, but in these visions the sharp emotions of long ago 
gave place to a mature and placid comradeship; if they 
spoke of what might have been, it was with resignation; 
their farewells were perhaps a little wistful; she fancied 
his bending over, in that graceful foreign way of his, to 
kiss her hand at parting. For in her reveries they always 
did part again. She had, to be sure, her gardens of ro- 
mance, but they were secret gardens surrounded by the 
barbed wire of a determined inhibition. She liked men 
and was proud of the kind of friendship she could give 


As Amy Entered There Came With Her a Fragrance That Quickly Permeated the Room, 
for the Small Glass Bowl She Carried Was Filled With Syringas 


them; but she could befriend them the better, she believed, 
because she felt herself secure from them. The only trouble 
was that sometimes they weren’t satisfied with that. 

People said women were sentimental, but Rosina 
thought that men were infinitely more so. To be nice to 
the average man was dangerous. The first thing you knew 
he would want to propose, and once he got that in his head 
he would rush on like a runaway locomotive, though every 
signal known to tact was set against him. Nothing short of 
collision with a concrete negative would stop him, and 
then, as like as not, he would explode. 

Through the open windows came the sound of Amy’s 
voice in the garden, then the slam of a screen door, the 
click of heels as she stepped from the grass and crossed 
the tiled porch, and a moment later her knock at the bed- 
room door. 

“Come in, dear.’”’ Rosina lifted her book. 

The door opened and as Amy entered there came with 
her a fragrance that quickly permeated the room, for the 
small glass bowl she carried was filled with syringas. 

“For your dressing table,” she announced, crossing the 
room and setting the bowl down. ‘‘The bushes are all in 
bloom. I knew you’d want some.” 

“Thanks, dear.” 

Rosina laid the book on the sofa at her side and looked 
up into Amy’s face affectionately. What a lovely creature 
she was, and how the sweetness of her spirit shone out from 
her eyes. If she had her life to live over, Rosina often told 
herself, she would do the same thing again, giving up 
Lazalo and passing numbly through the nine years with 
Clifford Beckwith in order to be blessed with such a 
daughter. She was worth it all. 

Of course she wouldn’t always have Amy. Amy would 
marry—which was as it should be—and being Amy, she 
might marry young. She was only nineteen, yet for several 
years youths had gazed at her with eyes like those of ador- 
ing spaniels. And no wonder! 
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Don’t our feelings ; 
change? I like syringe 
sometimes—I don’t know—there 
to be a kind of deathly sweetness }o 
like the smell of tuberoses, or an <z 
ether.”’ 

“Funny girl!” said Rosina fonc. 

“Don’t you see what I mean?” 

The mother shook her head. 

“No, andI don’t want to.” Shesile 
not going to psychoanalyze my fa’rri 
To me, syringas have the most nm 
grance in the world.” 
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The door closed and Rosina’s eyes turned the 
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party was, but she remembered the garden, bli al 
in the moonlight, and the perfume of syringas fing 
She plucked a spray and held it toward him. 
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into fragrance,” 
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» fact that he was a foreigner with a foreigner’s 
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“Oh,” said the maid, ‘‘ Miss Amy had it yesterday.” 

Rosina went to the door and called to Amy. 

“Where’s my blue georgette, you young criminal?”’ 

“T’m awfully sorry, mother. I forgot to tell you. You 
were out and I needed something to go with my blue hat.” 

“Well, I need something now to go with my blue hat,” 
Rosina said. 

“Oh, ’'mso sorry! I just put it on.’”’ Amy appeared in 
her doorway. “I’ve taken quite a fancy toit. But I’ll be 
only a minute getting out of it.’”’ She turned back. 

“Wait! Let me see how it looks on you.”’ Rosina hesi- 
tated. Then, “It’s becoming,’ she said. ‘Leave it on.” 

Amy beamed. 

“Tf you’re absolutely sure you don’t want it ——” 

“Yes, you keep it. I’ve always suspected that it looked 
a little too youthful for me. I’ll wear my two-tone brown.” 

“Thanks, mother. You're a darling.” Amy ran across 
the hall and kissed her. ‘‘You look lovely in the brown.” 

But when Rosina had put on the brown dress she took it 
off again. It was becoming. Yes, in a way. But it didn’t 
make her look as she wanted to look. She had wanted to 
wear blue, and now that she had given that up she no 
longer wished to meet Lazalo at the station. A railroad 
station wasn’t quite the place, anyway, for their meeting. 
She would send Amy down instead. Lazalo would dress for 
dinner as soon as he arrived; she wouldn’t see him until 
afterward. And for dinner she would wear her blue chiffon. 
It wasn’t so close to Alice blue as the dress she had given 
Amy, but it would do. 

Amy was quite willing to go to meet the guest and 
Rosina presently heard her drive away. Slowly she began 
to dress, her thoughts running over episodes of the past. 
After a time she heard the car drive up on its return from 
the station; then the sound of its door slamming, Amy’s 
buoyant laugh, Lazalo’s voice. 

““He’s here!’’ she exclaimed to herself. 

She realized that she had only to walk to her window to 
catch a glimpse of him before he entered the house; she 
could scarcely wait to see him; but for some curious reason 
she rebelled at the idea of going to the window. 

“He’s here in this house!’”’ she told herself. “In just a 
little while I’ll be with him again!”’ 


II 


‘ 


y HY, mother, you aren’t dressed! Count Lazalo’s 
downstairs and it’s almost dinnertime.’’ Amy, in 


shell-pink, looked in at her door, and Rosina, feeling 


“Tm Awfully Obliged to You, Sir, for Your Advice,’’ Tom Answered Gratefully, as He and Amy Departed 
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like a schoolgirl caught daydreaming, became immedi- 
ately active. 

“Oh, I’ll be down in a minute. You entertain him till 
I come.” 

“That’s what I’ve been doing—or rather, he’s been 
entertaining me.’’ Amy entered, shut the door and pre- 
pared to help her mother into the blue gown. “He’s very 
amusing,’’ she went on. ‘‘I sort of thought he’d be stiff 
and impressive, with thin hair and pouches under his eyes.”’ 

“Does he look very young?’’ Rosina bent over and 
raised her arms. 


“ Awfully young for an ambassador, I should say. And 
he has gorgeous eyes.” 
“Would you think him younger than ” But at this 


juncture Amy slipped the dress over her head. “Look out 
for my hair, dear,’”’ Rosina warned, her voice muffled within 
the silken tube. “I had an awful time doing it.’ 

“Why didn’t you ask people in to dinner tonight?’’ Amy 
inquired as her mother emerged. ‘‘I should think you’d 
want to show him off.” 

“Tt’s a long time since I’ve seen him.” 

“You mean you weren’t sure whether he 

“Oh, no. But I wanted to visit with him, and I knew 
he’d like it better if we didn’t entertain. Diplomatists are 
dined to death. There. Now you run along downstairs.” 

As Amy departed, Rosina moved to the pier glass and 
after adjusting her shoulder straps and giving a rectifying 
touch to her hair, coldly surveyed herself. Why hadn’t she 
more color tonight? Where was the little box of rouge she 
sometimes used? She searched hastily, found it in the back 
of one of the dressing-table drawers and touched her cheeks 
with the cosmetic. It locked natural and it improved her, 
but somehow she was discontented with herself for doing 
it. It was as if she had caught herself admitting something. 
She went and washed her face. 

Lazalo would bend over and kiss her hand. With the 
glass stopper of a perfume bottle she moistened her finger 
tips. But that was different—almost always she put 
perfume on her finger tips. 

Ready to descend, she moved to the door; but there she 
brought up and turned back to the dressing table, whence 
she took a spray of syringa, and standing before the mirror, 
tried it at her corsage. Then with a slight shake of the head 
she turned, retraced her steps, replaced the blossom in the 
bowl and went downstairs. 

Amy and Lazalo were not in the house. Rosina hurried 
tothe dining room, saw that thespirit lampwasfilledand that 
cigars and cigarettes were on the 
sideboard; then she visited the 
library and made a like inspec- 
tion. Ina household where there 
were only women one had to 
watch these details. 

Moving down the hall toward 
the porch she felt all aflutter, 
but when a moment 
later she passed out 
of the door and saw 
Lazalo the feeling 
magically departed. 
She felt at ease and 
happy. It seemed 
so natural to be with 
himagain. Simulta- 
neously they spoke. 

“Constantine! 
How young you 
look!”’ 

“How little you 
have changed, 
Rosina!”’ 

And again speak- 
ing simultaneously 
each protested, 
Lazalo declaring, 
“Oh, no, for I am 
quitegray, yousee.”’ 
While Rosina said, 
“Tt’s nice of you to 
say so, but I ———” 
She broke off and 
they both laughed. 

For the moment 
they were alone. 
Amy had been 
showing him the 
saddle horses and 
on the way back had 
paused at one of the 
flower beds to re- 
place a fallen stake, and now they 
gazed at each other in frank but 
not unkind appraisal, as a man and 
a woman will when they have not 
met for a long time. 

““Yes, he does look young,”’ 
thought Rosina. ‘‘But,’”’ she added 

(Continued on Page 78) 
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HEN David Wind- 
sor, familiarly 
called Davy by a 


few, but more widely known 
as H. R. H., the Prince of 
Wales, departed for his 
ranch in Canada he left 
strewn about on Long Is- 
land, New York, not only 
fluttery hearts, matrons and 
maidens sighing over un- 
fulfilled ambitions, a new 
wing of American fashion- 
able society bubbling in the 
recollections of a conspicu- 
ous and significant success, 
but also a group of newspa- 
per reporters, weary and 
much the worse for wear 


and tear. For more than 
three weeks this detach- 
ment of American news 


writers had spent its time 
in the pursuit of his ubiqui- 
tous highness, and, all in 
all, it was as busy and as 
trying a task as had ever 
befallen those present. 

A journalist is popularly 
presumed to be—and cor- 
rectly —habitually primed 
for adventure. Reporting 
the activities of the Prince 
of Wales in this country is 
the kind of assignment gen- 
erally looked upon as pick- 
ings. Several weeks in the 
country, an automobile and 
chauffeur to accompany the 
royal visitor and get about 
in, contact with two or three 
members of the Prince’s entourage and his hosts,'a chat 
with the Prince occasionally, plenty of time to breathe 
fresh air and play golf, and possibly a little poker in the 
evening—that was the picture. Based on experiences with 
other visiting notables, and even upon the first visit of the 
Prince of Wales here five years ago, it was justified, and 
many a metropolitan reporter who later would right eagerly 
have eaten his words approached his city editor upon the 
subject of being assigned to this job. 

The picture did not come up to expectations by several 
nautical miles. For this there were several reasons. For 
one thing, the Prince is 
a fast-moving, untiring 
young man, instinc- 
tively shy, and on this 
trip he was out for a 
vacation with the idea 
of being as inconspicu- 
ous and as free of royal 
ceremony as possible. 


Curiosity 


OR another, the 

men in newspaper 
offices who are at the 
other end of the report- 
ers’ telephone wires 
went stark crazy over 
the Prince. Never be- 
fore had there been any- 
thing like it, never such 
overwhelming, insatia- 
ble curiosity in a per- 
son, never such hunger 
for facts. The Amer- 
ican newspaper press 
went after the Prince of 
Wales with the same 
gusto and much the 
same in manner as it 
would tackle a national 
political convention or 
an earthquake. 

“How is the Prince 
wearing his hattoday?”’ 

“Where was he at 
three o’ clock this morn- 


ing?” 
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“Good heavens, is he still asleep at noon? Send us a 
good story on that.” 

These are just a few of the thousands of questions that 
were asked of dozens of reporters by their offices. If the 
Prince appeared in a new suit of clothes, it was news. If 
he wore the same suit, it was news. In fact, he couldn’t do 
anything so trivial that it wasn’t news. And it wasn’t one 
reporter that had to find out about this, but dozens of 
reporters—never fewer than twenty to twenty-five, and 
once the Prince had actually to face a delegation from the 
press of two hundred. 

These two conflicting and colliding factors—the Prince’s 
desire for privacy, the newspaper’s ambition to tell all— 
caused most of the difficulty; but there was one more con- 
tributing cause—the frequent tactlessness and oftentimes 
downright snobbishness of the American hosts. 

The Prince and his party first encountered the American 
newspapermen on the boat coming to this country, and 
immediately it must have become apparent that there were 
going to be complications in the plan to slip over to this 
country with the royal equivalent of a week-end bag and 
take a democratic and secluded rest. The reporters who 
accompanied him were mostly European correspondents 
accustomed to the more leisurely, more genteel and less 
direct methods of transatlantic journalism, and relations 
might have been more friendly and satisfactory but for the 
fact that the American thirst for personal facts at once 
evinced itself in the form of somewhat positive cable- 
grams from every central news desk in this country. The 
general instructions were to send everything. 

The consequence was that the Prince and the members 
of his party were approached with all sorts of strange- 
sounding questions and requests for information and inter- 
views. It was explained that the Prince wanted to be left 
alone. He was pleasant but firm on this point. His aides 
were firmer. Finally, through the good offices of a young 
American woman with whom the Prince had danced on the 
ship, it was agreed that the Prince or a member of his 
party should receive a committee of newspapermen every 
day, at a regular hour, an arrangement common with pub- 
lic men in this country. 

The plan would probably have worked satisfactorily, 
but it never went into effect because of what, from the 
journalists’ standpoint, was probably the most unfor- 
tunate incident of the Prince’s whole trip. One reporter, 
the representative of a group of newspapers, stopped the 
Prince to ask him about his horsemanship, than which 
there is no more delicate subject among Englishmen. As 
has been said, it is better to question a Britisher about 
his morals than about his ability to ride. There are several 
versions as to the wording of the query put to his royal 
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highness, but no ) 
to the effect. Ty 
was annoyed, yi} 
noyed. : 

Now, in defen 
newspaper profik 
must be said that 
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his horse unless 
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A COMMITTE 
porters subs 
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tions and apologies; but Lascelles was positive. he 
of this incident was far-reaching because of itshi 
upon the viewpoint of the royal party. It cann b 


that it started afeud, 
but it did make the 
Prince wary and 
elusive, and finally 
his American hosts, 
taking their color 
from their guest, also 
became elusive—and 
exclusive. Long 
Islanders whose bom- 
bardments and blan- 
dishments have wor- 
ried society editors 
for years suddenly 
became unapproach- 
able. 

One lady, for in- 
stance, was the tri- 
umphant recipient of 
an acceptance from 
his royal highness of 
an invitation she had 
extended. Busy days 
for the press agent. 
Wads of copy were 
sent to the newspa- 
per offices daily, con- 
taining advance in- 
formation of the 
function. It was sug- 
gested that reporters 
would be welcomed 
after the affair. But, 
in the parlance of the 
men of the press, this 
lady froze up. The 
refrigeration took 
place, apparently, 
during the function. 
The Prince’s party 
had provided her 
with a whole new 
viewpoint. When the 
reporters came they 
were greeted by a 
butler, also recently 


(Continued on 
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HITHER, according to tradition, women 
é- designing creatures in the purely moral 
sise of the word, I am not prepared to take 
h moment. But applying an artistic inter- 
0 the word, I am prepared to state em- 
ll that women have what amounts to a 
i mn designing. 

2 professions of the modern world, that of 
8 probably the only one which is followed 
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mg is one of the most desirable occupations 
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t; the very bottom and rise rapidly. What 
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€een a designer for seven years, and my 

il/ in this article enables me to say with can- 

tum considered one of the best designers in this 
-/'et before I got my first job I had had absolutely 
es nal experience and no technical training. My 
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‘{nething that was my own. I admit that I had 
: antages of birth and education, and I did once 
;ing. My ambition at that time was to become 
tut I married one instead. 


Off to a Flying Start 


usband happens to be a very successful illus- 
0 there has never been any cause for my working, 
t fact that I had no children and that house- 
Mer had any fatal fascination for me; at least, it 
@ ied a great deal of my time and I used to amuse 
n} me of the hours I had left over by making my 
Hi’. I think almost every woman likes to experi- 
imateur designing, but I seemed to have a spe- 
jor it. Anyhow, others told me so, and I came to 
#2. I made up my mind to see what I could do 
€/10n with professionals. 

$ |ssatisfied doing nothing. Rather vaguely, I 
i husband on the subject of going to work. He 
‘husiastic. He didn’t want to hurt my feelings, 
aj vident that he thought I had no capabilities as 
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Jean Patou, Well Known in French Fashion Circles. Many 


of the French Models are Simple, Smart and for the Most 
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a wage earner. When cornered on the subject he 
went so far as to say that he didn’t believe there 
was any job at which I could earn ten dollars a week. 
That, of course, decided me. 

Heads of dress firms are about as accessible as an 
aviator up for a height record. This is not strange, 
as they are bothered all the time by people who 
want something. But here luck broke for me. I 
was fortunate enough to get a direct introduction. 
I have always thought that the head of that par- 
ticular dress firm was a good gambler, because, 
knowing I had no experience, he bravely took a 
chance on me. 

This meant risking real money. He gave me 
a workroom, four girls to carry out my ideas and 
all the expensive materials I wanted to use. This 
meant that aside from starting me at fifty dollars a 
week, he was paying the salaries of the girls and 
taking a chance on materials, which, once cut, could 
never be put together again. 

That fifty dollars a week was considerably more 
than ten. My friends were surprised, I was thrilled 
and my husband was astounded. The first week’s 
salary looked bigger than any money I have ever 
received since. 


Part Easily Copied 


from it anywhere from two to six charming and practical 
gowns for American women. 

Tact. Aside from the creative aspects of designing, the 
nature of the work is such that to be really successful a 
woman must be able to mingle with a great many different 
kinds of people and to make friends of them all. I will en- 
large upon this angle of the designing profession later on. 

A great many people have the notion that a designer 
must know how to draw. This is not so. Naturally, it 
helps if she can make a sketch of her original idea, but it is 
not at all necessary todoso. Neither is it necessary for her 
to do the actual cutting of the material. She usually has a 
workroom and several girls under her, and they do the 
manual part of the work. She supervises and they cut and 
sew. 

I am speaking now exclusively of the designer for whole- 
sale trade. The problems that beset the two other classes 
of designers, those who work in the big exclusive Fifth Av- 
enue shops and those who design for the theater, are alto- 
gether different. But I have always worked for wholesale 
houses and it is of this work that I am going to tell you 
chiefly. 

The designer in a wholesale dress house is a very impor- 
tant person indeed. It is really upon her that the business 
swings. No matter how efficient an organization it may be, 
if the designer fails to deliver, business will not be good; 
and if the designer turns out successful models, models 
that for some psychological reason catch the public 
fancy, nothing is too good for her. She is given a 
raise in salary to prevent her from accepting one of 
the dozen or more offers she will get from rival firms 
the minute her success becomes known. She is treated 
like royalty, her slightest wish is granted, her most 
casual suggestion is carried out. 


The Fords and the Pups 


ee fun to be a designer, and it’s precarious too. 
You never can tell what fate is in store for your 
creations. Perhaps one of them will turn into what is 
known in the trade asa Ford. That is, it will become 
very popular, will sell many hundreds and will be 
copied everywhere. Perhaps, on the other hand, it 
will develop into a pup—a failure, a discard. That 
happens to a great many models, and it is expected. 
A designer is regarded as a crackajack if 50 per cent 
of her models are successful sellers. Designers make 
anywhere from one to five hundred dollars a week; 
the average is two hundred and fifty. 

(Continued on Page 173) 


It naturally is gratifying to me to know that the 
man who had courage enough to give me my first job 
is now one of the largest and most successful 
manufacturers in the trade. I have worked for other 
houses since, but we are still good friends. Within 
two years I was one of the high-priced designers. 
It was as simple as that. 

Now, though I don’t want to create the impres- 
sion that any woman can go out and do the same 
thing, I do want to point out that having the neces- 
sary requirements, a woman can enter the designing 
profession more easily and get ahead more rapidly 
than in any other profession. But she must have 
these necessary requirements: 

First of all, a sense of dress—an instinct for line 
and color, for fabric and form. 

An absolutely photographic mind. It is essen- 
tial that a designer be able to look at a gown once 
and remember every minute thing about it, from 
its neck line to its hem. 

A creative imagination. A designer is worth- 
less who cannot evolve something new pretty reg- 
ularly, and that is frequently trying. Ideas often 
wear out quicker than dresses. 

Adaptability. A designer must be able to takes 
a bizarre French model, for instance, and adapt 
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A Model of an Afternoon Dress Designed by Charlotte Show< 
ing the Boyish Look Which the French are Giving this Season 
Even to Their Dressy Clothes 
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“Tobin Said We Were All to Register and He’d Bring Us and Show Us Who to Vote For”’ 


the top floor of her rooming house. She 

seized a bureau by the shoulders and 
thrust it back against the wall with a single 
motion; she turned on the huddled bed and 
slapped it and punched it until it came submissively to 
order. She was a gaunt and big-framed woman, gray- 
haired; her large gray eyes were pleasant but resolute. 
She lived by keeping a rooming house, and she had never 
worked at anything else; but one could readily picture her 
dressed in dead white and standing on the threshold of a 
dental surgeon’s torture chamber and saying pleasantly, 
“The doctor will see you now, madam.”’ Which is to say 
that there was something professional or heroic about Mrs. 
Rawlins’ pleasant expression as she thumped the bed in 
her rooming house. 

““Mam-ma!”’ 

Mrs. Rawlins strode to the open window and looked 
down three stories into the Harlem street. 

“Well, sweetheart?” she shouted. 

““Mamma, here’s a man says he is papa.” 

“Til be down and attend to him, dear,” said Mrs. 
Rawlins. 

Her voice was a barytone, full and somewhat flattened, 
but pleasant. She took her broom and dust rag and went 
out into the dark hall. She locked the door behind her for 
fear of sneak thieves. She went slowly down three flights 
of stairs, holding onto the rail lest she catch a heel in the 
ancient carpet, and so to her private quarters in the dim 
and soap-smelling basement. She went then to the iron 
gate under the brownstone stoop and shouted, ‘Won't 
you come down here, mister?” 

A stooping man in baggy clothing, with a tobacco- 
stained mustache hanging over his mouth, appeared at the 
head of the three steps that led down into the areaway, 
and said in a voice that trembled with feeling, “Is that you, 
Betty?” 


\ | RS. RAWLINS was readying a room on 
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By Thomas McMorrow 
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“My land,” said Mrs. Rawlins, opening the gate; ‘“‘I do 
believe it is you! Well, well, Mr. Rawlins. How have you 
been? Do come in, for a moment anyway.” 

“Betty!” he said, hurrying toward her with outstretched 
arms. 

“This way,” said Mrs. Rawlins, catching one of his 
hands and steering him by it. “ Right through the hall and 
into the sitting room, and mind you don’t hit your head 
on the gas jet. There now, you hit your head! Everybody 
hits his head on that darnation jet. The plumber hit his 
head yesterday, and you should have heard him. Oh, that 
reminds me! His new washbasin has a leaky faucet. Do 
sit down there and make yourself at home until I tell 
one of the children to go around and get him. Take the 
chair by the window and you can look at the newspaper. 
Well, well, to think. of you walking in on us like this 
after—almost eight years, isn’t it? Goodness, how time 
flies !’’ ee 

On the stoop were two children, a boy of seven and a 
girl of eleven, hers by the gentleman who had just stepped 
out of nowhere and stopped in her sitting room. She sent 
them off together with a peremptory message to the 
plumber. . 

The boy was docile, but the girl lingered, asking ques- 
tions. She was used to strangers, but a stranger who was 
also her father interested her. 

Her mother snapped her fingers and said, “You got 
your orders, young woman—march! They’re good chil- 
dren, especially Dewey,” she said, returning and sitting 
opposite him. ‘‘ Veronica is a bit uppity at times, but she’ll 
grow out of that. Oh, yes, she’ll grow out of that.” 

“You called the baby Dewey, did you, Betty?” 


GUR.2cUnG ER 


“He wasn’t born when you went} 
he? Yes, I called him Dewey. Aft 
Dewey, you know. I read once inh 
where he gave his house to his wife, dl 
forgot it to him. Then it must be 
years since you went out West. What did you 
the chipmunks?”’ ‘ 

“Chipmunks?” : 

“Wasn’t it chipmunks? You remember 
letter saying that you were in the oil counti 
going to feed lump sugar to chipmunks and! 
oil wells for you.”’ Ya 

“Prairie dogs,”’ he said throatily. His fa 
pleaded with her, but he was forced to ad 
tone. “Not chipmunks, Betty. It was a 
I had, and it wasn’t my fault it didn’t wo 
weren’t going to drill wells for me—of cours 
was to feed ’em lump sugar soaked in coe 
“em to scratch around when they smelle 
dously keen scent animals have—any right am 
these prairie dogs are just natural diggers a’ 


eat sugar in the first place—wouldn’t eat it ¢ 
natural beasts, prairie dogs.”’ ta 

He rubbed a black pipe about in his 
brought it up loaded with tobacco. 

Mrs. Rawlins held the match and aga 
sought her over the leaping flame. ¥ 

“There’s lots of other good things,’’ he mu 
ing in the chair and lowering his shaggy brows. 
ing man can always hit on a good thing if he’s We 
and keeps abreast of the times and sees what pel! 
That’s the thing, Betty—give people what they 
law of supply and demand—that’s all it amou> 
I'd had time during the last few years to slt? 
think things out right, I would be indepe 
today. But what can a man do when he’s 
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I’ve got two good things on my mind right 

is something to drop in coffee instead of an egg 

| that would sell in every kitchen in the land. 
an something to take the static out of radio. 
re’s no end of good things going! Look at that 

) Denver that won five thousand dollars only 
: yy making up a name for a new movie. I tell 
sit is, Betty, there’s fortunes lying all around us 
nin only sit down and figure things out. And a 
some capital too. It takes money to make 


jetty, | wasn’t planning on going away again. 
ty, I didn’t want to say this, but you act very 
y queer I call it when a man comes home to his 


; I’m not your wife any more,” she said smil- 
Jad you declared dead, you know, and the mar- 
sissolved. You remember those lots away up in 
Mountains that a fellow came in and sold you 
{| three thousand dollars of my money? Well, we 

atest luck; the city of New York bought them 
e@ were making the new aqueduct and gave us 

ed dollars for them. That’s why I had you de- 
ei; the lawyer said I couldn’t touch the money 
o were declared dead.” 

his an outrage!’’ he exclaimed, flashing into 

10 does that lawyer suppose he is, going around 

ag people dead? I’d soon show him I’m not 


olse you’re not really dead,’”’ she said comfort- 
Ipld the lawyer that, and he said it made no dif- 
ju were just as good as dead.” 

,|> don’t even know me, Betty!” 


* 


. 


“yp 
“a7 


‘se 


“T don’t know what we can do about it,’’ she said re- 
signedly. ‘‘ Maybe we could get him to declare you’re not 
dead for another hundred dollars. Have you got any 
money?” 

“Oh, I have twelye or fifteen dollars in my pocket; but 
he’ll never see a cent of it. A man like that’s a murderer 
at heart.” 

“Tt’s the way you acted,” she said. “I told him you 
used to lay around the house and never do a tap until all 
my money was gone; and then you went out West and 
promised to send for us, and we never heard from you for 
seven or eight years.”’ 

He rose slowly to his feet. 

“Tl go, Betty,’’ he said in an unsteady voice. “I'll go 
out into the world and you'll never see me again. If this 
isn’t my home and you are not my wife, I got no business 
here. This is an awful blow to me after the way I looked 
forward to seeing you and the children, but I’ll bear it like 
aman. I’ll go away, Betty.” 

“But you don’t have to!” she cried, putting out a hand. 
“T can give you a lovely room upstairs, top floor next the 
bathroom, for four a week, with breakfast optional at five 
and a quarter. The sun shines right in. I’ll be awful glad 
to have you, and I know you'll be comfortable. Won’t 
you step up and look at it?” 

She led him up the three flights of stairs and showed him 
into a room which she had just readied. 

“Towels every morning and sheets once a week,” she 
promised. “I wash for my people, too, at the same price 
as the Chinaman, and you know those Chinamen have a 
nasty way of blowing the water out of their mouths when 
they iron. And if you don’t need breakfast, this room will 
be four dollars a week—in advance, Mr. Rawlins. That’s 
how I pay my rent, you know,” she said extenuatingly. 
“The landlord is here bright and early every month. Five 
dollars—I’ll send one of the children up with the change. 
And I do hope you’ll feel at home here.” 

She hummed a tune abstractedly as she marched again 
down the stairs; she was unaffectedly cheerful, as hardily 
serene as any normal person must be who can’t see beyond 
the current month and who has accordingly nothing to 
worry about. 


She paused before the door to the first floor front, the 
best room in the house, and knocked on it—rat-tat! 
A resonant male voice invited her in. 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Gentry,” she said to the big 
young man who looked up from his writing at the old- 
fashioned black walnut desk. ‘My husband that was is up 
in the top floor rear east, and I wonder if you can do some- 
thing for him.” 

“You don’t say!” said Thomas Jefferson Gentry in a 
tone that he strove to balance between congratulation and 
condolence. “Pardon me, Mrs. Rawlins, but I had thought 
you were a widow. Or did I understand you to say that 
something had just happened to Mr. Rawlins?” 

“Nothing has happened to him yet, Mr. Gentry. You’re 
in politics, aren’t you?” 

“T’m Tammany captain in this election district.’ 

“Can you get Mr. Rawlins a job?” asked the landlady, 
sitting down. 

“Well, now, Mrs. Rawlins, you know that in this season, 
in the summertime Oh, yes, yes, certainly! I’ll fix 
him up somehow, Mrs. Rawlins. Send him around to the 
Eskimo Club. What does he work at?” 

““He’s a carpenter by trade and very careful not to do 
bad work, Mr. Gentry. He’s not in the least particular, 
though. He’ll do anything.” 

“Send him around to the club tonight. The janitor at 
the Raleigh High School on One Hundred and Fifteenth 
Street wants a handy man at seventy-five dollars a month 
and I guess I can work Mr. Rawlins in. Will that do him 
for the time? Not atall, Mrs. Rawlins. By the way, 
I’ve been intending to speak to you. Have you registered 
yet?” 

“Registered? For what?”’ 

“To vote. Don’t you know that women are going to 
vote at the next election? Nineteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution, Mrs. Rawlins—‘The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be denied or abridged by 
the United States or by any state on account of sex.’”’ 

“Ts that so, Mr. Gentry? I do think now that I read 
something about it once, but I paid no attention on ac- 
count of not being interested. And who should I vote for, 
Mr. Gentry?”’ 


(Continued on Page 185) 
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tl Go, Betty. Pit Go Out Into the World and You'll Never See Me Again. If This Isn’t My Home and You are Not My Wife, I Got No Business Here”’ 
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erton that, by reason of much experience of the 

modern world in general and an ultra-modern hus- 
band in particular, she was armor plated and impervious 
to allemotion. 

Quite often she had gayly confided this belief to her 
great friend, Miss Winnie O’Wynn; and though that 
lovely little free lance was much too sweet to deny it 
or to inform the lively May 
that she was hugging to her heart 
an appreciable fragment of the 
stuff that dreams are made of, 

Winnie was much too quick- 
witted to believe it. 

Consequently it occasioned 
Winifred no amazement what- 
ever when, one morning, she was 
most urgently implored by Lady 
May over the telephone to come 
round to Fasterton House as 
soon as ever she could. 

““T amin bed, Winnie 
darling, and much too 
angry to get up,’’ said 
May; “‘butthat doesn’t 
matter. I[havejust been 
listening to a simply in- 
furiating story. You 
know how [have always 
said that if only there 
were a few little Faster- 
tons running about the 
house I should be a dif- 
ferent woman, don’t 
you, Winnie? And how 
furious I have always 
been because there 
aren’t any. So you can 
guess whether I should 
be sympathetic with a 
dear friend—Mona Lan- 
borough; you’ve heard 
mespeak of Mona—who 
has a charming little 
son which some scoun- 
drelly man is keeping 
from her. Oh, 
no, not kidnaped—much 
more cunning and legal 
than that, child. In- 
deed, it’s all so legal, 
Winnie, that if I can’t 
persuade you to focus 
your darling illegal 
mind on it, there’s no 
hope for Mona atall. I won’t say any more now, but do 
come at once. If you think it necessary you can bring 
that extraordinary creature Jay with you; not that he is 
in the least likely to be of the slightest use. Do just as you 
like, little one, as long as you come.” 

Thus May, from her couch into the phone at her bed- 
side. So Winnie went. One, of course, does not ignore 
such an appeal as that from a real friend. 

But Mrs. Lanborough, who undoubtedly heard the can- 
did May’s frank libel concerning Winnie’s illegal mind, 
was a little surprised when, perhaps a quarter of an hour 
later, the Lady Fasterton introduced them. 

“This is Mona Lanborough, Winnie,’”’ said May, even 
before her latest maid, a long-lashed, dark-eyed daughter 
of Gaul, had closed the door; ‘‘and this, child, is my little 
friend Winnie O’Wynn, who is going to make you happy 
ever after.” 

But Winnie, shaking hands with the slim, sad-eyed, 
distinguished-looking Mrs. Lanborough, demurred a little 
at that. 

“Ah, May is so generous and kind that she thinks— 
quite mistakenly—that I am clever,” said Winnie softly. 
“But that is only just because I have been lucky once— 
once or twice, you see.” 

Her big blue eyes were very steady and intent on Mona. 

“She is exquisite,” thought Winnie. ‘Ah, if only Iam 
as sweet and—and so deeply hall-marked as sterling metal 
as she is when I am her age, I shall be content.” 

Mona Lanborough smiled faintly, but without much hope 
in her eyes. She must have been between thirty and forty, 
and she evidently was not given to attempting any cos- 
metical concealment of that fact. She had evidently seen 
a good deal of life, and it was apparent, in spite of the gen- 
tle cordiality of her greeting, that, now she had looked 
upon the shyly radiant youth of Winnie, she had but little 
belief in the ability of one so young and evidently inex- 
perienced to help her. She sighed a little as she spoke. 


I: WAS ever a favorite delusion of the Lady Fast- 
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“But, Miss Winnie, You Don’t Mean to Say You've Just Bought —Committed Yourself for Another Five Thousand of Those 
Pea:Shuck Shares at a Cold Two Thousand Pounds! Miss Winnie, it’s Asking for Trouble — Screaming for It’’ 


“Tf Miss O’Wynn can help me she will make me forever 
her slave; but I have to do with a most formidable enemy,”’ 
she said; and Winnie thought her low voice the saddest 
she had ever heard. 

Mona’s big eyes were turned upon May. 

“‘I—May dear, I am not sure that I quite like the idea 
of dragging Miss O’Wynn’’— Winnie felt the gentle affec- 
tionate pressure of slender fingers—‘‘into my unhappy 
business.” = 

Something vague, something remote but nevertheless 
clear, in the low voice protested that to drag Winnie into 
that unhappy business would be akin to dragging a lovely 
little Blue Adonis butterfly through the exhaust pipe of a 
secondhand motor. But the lady of the lace pillows 
laughed. 

“Dearest Mona,” she said in the tone of an ancient 
mariner addressing the newly joined cabin boy, “‘ Winnie 
has handled gentlemen beside whom this man Fitzmore is 
a baby lamb with a bunch of blue ribbons round its little 
neck.” 

She sat up, in charming, if rather careless, dishabille. 

“Mona,” she said, “‘this dear little soul, who is my very 
best pal, is accustomed to handle real man-eaters.’’ She 
turned almost fiercely bright eyes on Winnie. ‘Darling, 
do you mind if, to reassure Mona, I tell her at once that it 
was you who raised the craft of plain, straightforward, in- 
advertent vamping from just an ordinary everyday craft 
to a very fine art? Why, Mona, she has caught you al- 
ready. You think she is straight out of some rural rectory 
garden—as the man Jay once thought.’”’ Lady May 
leaned back and laughed. “It isso absurd,” she said. ‘I 
was very angry till Winnie came, and now I am only just 


? 


foolishly confident.” 


Mona’s eyes were brightening now. May Fasterton 
may have been frank, but she was also infectious. 

“You see, Winnie, it is all so ludicrously unfair,” con- 
tinued May impulsively. ‘‘Do you know about Mona? 
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_Why, he has always refused—more or less)§ 


plain. Do you mind, Mona? Listen, then, B; 
Blue-Eyes, as trim and sweet and violet 
had ever been in her life, kindly listene 
“You seel 

Mona was 


now—and 9 
what a divord 


Winnie. Ie 
who knew ¢jt 
all knew thato 
he had the y 


away—ab)ja 
some insane/il 
chase. But re 
went he ai 
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lynched, I i 
agine, thoug hi 
it enteric—and thus Fitzmore became sole-0) 
proprietor of Paul Lanborough, Mona’s boy. ! 
Winnie?”’ 
The small, shapely golden head nodded geil 
moved restlessly on the pillows of idleness. | 
“Well, naturally, Mona, knowing now how]/! 
Fitzmore has sunk, wants to get her boy awall 
doubt—to let her see him! So, some time ag § 
this creature Fitzmore for the boy. And Fitzi 
always more or less hard up, agreed to produce @ 
hand him over for good on one condition.” | 
The Lady Fasterton paused for breath and|¢ 
“The condition was that Mona should pe 
thousand shares—pound shares—in a compa |! 
Fitzmore owned the bulk of the shares; a—a'l 
the Devon Lead Mines, Ltd. Extraordinarily li 
Mona bought and paid for these worthless s! 
more had probably given a penny apiece for! 
Fitzmore produced a boy; an unhappy little ¢) 
Winnie!—that quite obviously was no more} 
than a son of the man in the moon. Mona} 
been a dear little thing, as sound and healthy’ 
baby in the world, Winnie, you see. It wa* 
boy at all—Mona is sure of that. Sa 
“‘Fitzmore was quite frank, almost cynically! 
it. ‘Very well,’ he said, ‘if you don’t care to t# 
your son, I’ll take him back.’ And he did so. 
Mona’s five thousand pounds—ostensibly for }) 
shares. So he took the boy away and things 
they were before. I imagine that, in spite of t/ 
evasions, that is criminal; but naturally Mo} 
want to risk the publicity and hashing up 0 
scandal which would result if she went to tho 
I thought of you, Winnie.” “a 
The Lady Fasterton’s fine eyes were D 
chilly sparkle of indignation as she stare 
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syes were wide and blue and wholly unfathom- 
je gazed back. Mona Lanborough said nothing 
ing still—sitting very still. 

ome kinds of infamous blackmail one has tosuffer 
iid May, “but not that kind; though evidently 
, tzmore believes Mona must, for recently he has 
ed her again and has offered again to hand over 
-|she will purchase another five thousand pounds’ 
hares in Devon Lead Mines, Ltd. Winnie dear, 
1? It is a sort of circular fraud that keeps on. 
bought those shares Fitzmore would produce 
-/saeceptable son, and so it would go on. And— 
itzmore is the real boy’s real guardian. So 
innie, will you do something? Will you get 
yy—her real boy—back for her? Mona would 
jig if you did. And, of course, both Mona and I 


|,” concluded May rather anxiously—for her. 
i thought for a few moments before answering. 


: that Mr. Fitzmore must be a very crafty and 
1;dangerous enemy,”’ she said quietly. ‘And I 
‘d to think of some little plan to help Mona fight 
n. Only it does seem difficult.” 
tk was low and her eyes abstracted for a moment 


y, nice of you to think of the possibility of—of 
coup, May darling,” she went on; “but if I 
e) in any way at all to get Paul back, that would 
« uite happy enough, just to help. I should not 
a a—a coup at all!” 

10 knew Winnie better than anyone else in the 
i ed with an air of very real relief. 
at was what I wanted to hear you say, Blue- 
> laughed, and turned to Mrs. Lanborough. 
4 Mona, when you know Winnie better, and real- 
/\1e insists on earning her own living, you will 
a, that when she speaks of a financial coup in just 
ie f gentle aversion it is time for evildoers to walk 

', she is a darling, and I love her dearly. She 
4 laugh and feel all tingly, and she makes sad 
n} py and herself prosperous. Kiss me, Winnie, 
y Mona all the questions you like.” 
A 


aa lady claiming to be emotion-proof, was tol- 
rT iusiastic. 
us only a few little questions that Winnie asked; 
ned, that it lacked at least an hour to lunchtime 
b «6questions 
; inie would not 
I] ch. She said 
aad come into 
‘id conveyed 
tiierfriend that 
\1 she might be 
{p foster and 
shat tiny idea 
tl next hour if 
dot mind her 
I mn now, please. 
cl ewas nothing 
4 ut Winnie’s 
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done wisely. That’s what my poor father used to say. 
‘Salt it down, boy, salt it down! That’s the secret of suc- 
cess, my boy, salting it down. The very first time I make 
any money I’m going to salt it down!’ But he never got 
started, ha-ha!’’ said the gentle George H., his rather 
glassy eyes scrutinizing the fair face before him with 
extraordinary intentness. 

Winnie smiled. 

“You see, Mr. Jay, someone mentioned some shares to 
me which could be bought very cheaply, and I thought I 
would like to buy a few in case they rise.” 

“Quite, Miss Winnie. That’s the idea,’ he breezed. 
“And what shares are they, and how many do you want?” 

“Only a very few. They are shares in a company called 
the Devon Lead Mines, Ltd.” 

Mr. Jay’s eyes protruded a little, then modestly retired. 

“They call them, in the City, the Devon Dead Mines, 
Miss Winnie. They’re worthless—absolutely.” 

His tone was crisp and confident. He knew what he was 
talking about, did the gentle George. He was at home in 
the matter of shareholding and share-letting-go, partic- 
ularly the letting-go side of it. 

“T hate to disappoint you, Miss Winnie, but I know 
those shares are no good. Why, believe me, they are the 
staff of life, the stock in trade, of one of the smoothest 
crooks in the city—a man called Morton Fitzmore. He 
sells them to innocents,” explained Mr. Jay, and added 
hastily, “Not that I mean to imply that you are inno- 
cent—er—um—what I mean, you aren’t likely to be de- 
ceived by an ordinary shark like Fitzmore.” 

Winnie laughed a little. 

“Ah, thank you so much, dear Mr. Jay, for being so kind 
and frank with me. I have heard of Mr. Fitzmore, too, 
and it is only because I want to meet him that I want to 
buy a few of those dreadful shares.”’ 

George H. nodded, his face clearing a little. 

“Oh, I see, Miss Winnie; I understand. That’s a differ- 
ent matter. You ought to be able to pick up a couple of 
hundred of these shares for the matter of a five-pound note, 
though Fitzmore will try for much more. Would you care 
to have me come round to his den with you, Miss Winnie?” 

But Winnie did not think that was necessary; though, as 
she left, it appeared that there were one or two small mat- 
ters in which possibly dear Mr. Jay could help her. She 
detailed these, George H. noted them, and added a final 
warning: 

“You'll excuse your old agent just warning you, just 
taking the liberty of advising you to handle this man with 
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your gloves on, Miss Winnie. He hasn’t got the sort of 
reputation he’d care to spend real money in advertising. 
I’ll put out a few quiet inquiries about him and report re- 
sults to you as usual.’ 

Winnie caused her blue eyes to shine upon her resource- 
ful old agent. 

“Ah, you are as kind and considerate as ever, dear Mr. 
Jay,” she sighed, and so left him to puzzle it all out for 
himself if he cared to—and could. 

For quite a considerable time he stood staring absently 
out of his office window, muttering to himself. 

“She’s going deliberately to buy shares which she knows 
perfectly well are notoriously rotten, and she particularly 
wants to learn what class of education a crook like Fitz- 
more gives his family—if any. Um! Well, if it was any- 
body else in this city of tightwads, I’d say it wasn’t worth 
troubling about. But not when it’s little Miss Winnie 
who’s doing the asking. No, not when it’s Winnie. I 
never yet knew her ask for something that didn’t in the end 
prove to be well worth asking for. I’ll start right in after 
lunch. 

“And now about my new system,” he continued. ‘Am 
I going to play it or not? I said after that tomahawking 
I got over the Jernington land deal that whatsoever Miss 
Winnie bought in future I would buy and whatsoever she 
sold I would sell, and chance all. But I did that over the 
Pollard Storage Battery and five hundred good pounds of 
mine were instantly struck dead by lightning. Huh! 
I think I’ll let the system mark time a day or two, for if 
there’s anything sure in the world it’s the fact that there’s 
no more money in Devon Lead Mine shares than there is 
lead in the mine.” 

He pulled out a cigar and lit it thoughtfully. 

“There’s something wrong with any system that says, 
‘Buy Devon Lead shares.’ Yes, sir, or any other shares 
that you can buy for half a crown the bushel. That’s 
A BC; and though poor old George Jay has forgotten a 
whole lot, he still remembers the alphabet he learned 
across mother’s knee—more or less, ha-ha!”’ 


II 


T WAS evidently one of the smooth Mr. Morton Fitz- 

more’s lucky days, a day on which at least two goldfish 

nibbled nicely at his little hook. The first of these Winnie 

met in the tiny outer office as she awaited the attention 

of the rotten-stock expert. He emerged from the inner 

office, talking over his shoulder, and paused, clutching the 
(Continued on Page 125) 
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Ah, it is the Same Little Boy—the Same That He Brought Last Time!’’ She Cried. ‘‘It is Only Just Another Trick—a Trick. This is Not My Son! 
I Might Have Known! Oh, Winnie, He Has Deceived, Tricked You, Too, Just as He Did Met”? 


real affection with it than a kiss—among some 

men, that is. And many men had wondered at the 
strange unswerving friendship between Big Carl Dane 
and short stocky Yon, whom 
all knew as the Tarrible Swede. 
They wondered, because the 
friendship, which was very 
near love, which, in turn, 
when existing between two 
strong men, is nigh to godlike 
love, often took weird and 
wondrous aspects. 

Witness, for example, that 
memorable sailing day when 
the four-masted bark Khedi- 
vieh led the grain fleet out of 
Frisco Bay, to race to the 
United Kingdom Cape Horn- 
wards. 


S rest atti a punch on the nose carries more 


Tall ships, long ships, full-built 
ships and clippers, 
Loading up at Crockett Docks 
with barley, wheat and 
corn; 
Manned bylongshorehoboes and 
wild apprentice nippers, 
Officered by iron men, racing 
round the Horn! 


The Tarrible Swede roared 
out the song at the top of his 
lungs. As boson of the great 
steel clipper, he felt it incum- 
bent upon him to put life into 
thesorry crowd he had to work 
with. Only Big Carl Dane 
seemed to know what to do or 
to be able to keep steady legs 
to do it. And Big Carl kept 
his sharp eye upon roaring 
Yon, for he knew the strongest 
weakness of his friend. Be- 
tween jobs of leading down 
and belaying hauling parts of 
running gear, the Tarrible 
Swede would roar at his 
stumble-footed crew, Big Carl 
would lead them to the new 
task, and then roaring Yon 
would slip away out of sight 
of the officers on the poop and 
rinse his drouthy throat with 
a stout swig from a black 
bottle. 

That was the Tarrible 
Swede’s weakness. It was 
the first reason for his nick- 
name. Yon was terrible in- 
deed when deep laden with 
liquor. And he had laid in a 
stock ofrawCaliforniabrandy, 
snugly stowed away in the 
boson’s locker, to warm him in 
the bitter days off Cape Stiff. 
Big Carl knew. He watched 
his friend anxiously. Not yet 
was there cause for serious 
worry, for the tall fleet had 
not yet unfolded its white 
wings. Nine ships, all grain-laden, docilely followed nine 
tugs out through the Golden Gate; but soon they would 
cast off their fetters, and then the ship possessing the most 
capable man drivers would lead the fleet to sea under a 
towering spire of gleaming sail. The anchors had been taken 
aboard and the cableg unshackled; the chief mate’s post 
on the forecastle head was more a matter of form than 
anything else. But soon would come the word to make sail; 
then no job would be matter of form until the big bark 
leaned to the pressure of the crooning breeze in her 
thirty-three straining sails. 

“Make sail!’ the captain roared through the mega- 
phone at last. Carl glared around. Yon was out of sight. 
Presently, from behind a deck water tank, “Make sail, 
sir!’’ roared Yon, and emerged with a slight stagger and a 
face red from choking down a scalding draught, desper- 
ately trying to poke a black bottle into a trousers pocket 
which refused to stay gaping for it. In two long strides Big 
Carl was towering over the boson, interposing his vast 
bulk between his delinquent friend and the wrath of the 
mate. : 

“Gimme th’ bottle!’’ wheezed Carl. ‘By ——’” 
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‘“‘More Beef Here! Catch a Holt, Yu!’’ Roared Big Cart, Hurling His Big Body Upon Yon and Helping 
to Muzzle the Flying End of the Broken Tack Before it Brained Somebody 


The bottle fell and smashed on the deck. - Before the 
tinkling of the shards of glass had well died, the Tarrible 
Swede had flailed his arms around his head twice and two 
lumps appeared magically upon Big Carl’s cheek bones. 
Not a sound did the stocky little boson make, except the 
solid thud of his feet and the swishing impact of his fists 
upon the worried features of his friend. 

“Stoppit! Stoppit, Yon!’ pleaded Carl, gently jabbing 
Yon on the forehead with a fist as big as a jib-sheet block 
and about as hard. The jab, gentle as it was, set Yon back 
on his heels and made him shake his head. ‘I will make 
yelly of you if you don’t stoppit!” 

Yon shook his head and bored in, his fists flying wildly, 
but with sleep in every whirl if one landed. And every 
time he came in, Carl’s sparlike arm straightened out, his 
blocklike fist thudded squarely on Yon’s forehead, and 
Yon sat down abruptly and hard on the deck. Five times 
the Tarrible Swede sat down. Five bruises blued his brow. 
Five times he staggered up, spat on his hands and bored in 
with whirling arms. 

“Vill yu quit?’ he snorted each time. “Vill yu quit, 
before I put a het on yu?” 
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“King Louey wuz th’ King o’ France, afore 
And Big Carl Dane led the chorus line 
“ Away, haul away, oh, haul away toge 


The red little man took courage and put 
into his next line: 4 


“Th people cut his head orf, which spoiled h 
Away, haul away, oh, haul away, Jo!” 


“That’s the sort, bullies!’’ bawled Mr 
fore. The apprentices and the sailmaker al 
had all but mastheaded the mizzen. . The 
hero surpassed himself: , 
“They sent th’ pore old King to sea to larn ham 
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made a hit with the sailors. Mr. Critchlow was 
tian. More good will went into the last couple 
ls than had gone into the whole business of 
before. Men who had growled and cursed at 
actory work in all the agonies of sailing-day 
jade a bluff at howling the chorus, and did pull 
.}an’s weight on the rope. 
you, Whiskers! Give’s one about th’ big 
boson!”’ they cheered. 
¢ het on him aftervarts!’’ swore the Tarrible 
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“T put a het on th’ big stiff!” said Yon, and strode, on 
firm feet now, to the boson’s room, which so lately had 
been his. 

“Hullo, Yon,’’ Carl greeted him in friendly fashion. 
“Come in and smoke yur pipe. How’s ta het? Want a 
drink?” 

Yon did want a drink badly. He swallowed a half 
tumbler of good rum, which was not in the least like the 
raw liquor he had brought on board. It was smooth, 
soothing and mellow. It coursed through his frame and 
tingled at his toes. He swallowed twice after it had gone 
down, wreathing his lips critically. Under the black bruise 
that puffed his forehead, his eyes glittered balefully at 
Carl. But a man cannot hold anger when his stomach is 
glowing with an old comrade’s rum. He wanted to start 
something with Carl, but Carl started first. 

“T haf not signed on boson yet, Yon,” said Carl. “Ta 
mate tolt me to go aft at eight bells. I vill tell ta captain 
I vill not be boson. It is yur chob, Yon.” 

Yon lurched to his feet and rolled out of the cabin, 
cursing his friend for the kindly thought that had fore- 
stalled his own outburst. At the forecastle door he stopped, 
thought briefly, and went back far enough to shout at Big 
Carl, “Yu carry on wit’ ta bottle ant yu vill not haf to tell 
ta Old Man. Yu ain’t no trinker, yu fat slob!” 

Carl was tilting the bottle over a tin cup. A few drops 
only trickled out. He shook the bottle, regarded it half 
regretfully and flung it far over the rail into the creaming 
bow wave. 

Then, raising the cup toward Yon, he said without 
resentment, “It is empty. I haf no more. I am nota 
trinker, ant I know it, Yon. Yu ain’t neither, no more. 
Here’s luck!”’ 

At the change of watches, midnight, the Tarrible Swede 
turned out seething with rage. He had made no outward 
show of eagerness when Carl had hinted that he would ask 
the captain to restore Yon to his lost position. But he had 
hoped. He was mustered with the watch and sent on the 
lookout, which satisfied him that Big Carl was to remain 
boson. And Yon was burning up with drought. He fiercely 
rattled the ring handle of the boson’s locker on his way to 


the forecastle-head ladder. Behind that steel door was a 
store of strong liquor big enough to soothe a ship’s com- 
pany of fatheads, and to make them fat all over again. 
Worst of all, that greatly desired stock was in the care of 
Big Carl Dane; Carl, who had always kept himself dis- 
gustingly sober through sheer inability to stand strong 
drink. Yon went to Carl’s open door, paused long enough 
to bark a rusty oath up at the impatient lookout waiting 
for his relief, and then laid violent hands upon the breast 
of his friend. 

“Gimme a trink! Come on, yu robber! Gimme ta keys 
of ta locker!’’ he demanded, gripping Carl’s skin with the 
shirt. Big Carl slowly awoke, groping for the annoying 
hand at his breast. 

“Go avay, Yon. Go stick yur het in a bucket ant cool 
off.” 

“T’ll puta het on yuif yu don’t gimme ta keys!” said Yon. 

“T’'ll put a het on yu if yu don’t get outa here!” said Carl 
with a trace of annoyance. 

“Yu stole my brandy!”’ 

“Yu lie!’ 

Yon hurled himself blindly upon Big Carl, hauling him 
the rest of the way out of his bunk. Staggeringly, they 
reached the deck, bathed in the first radiance of the waning 
moon. 

“Hey, Swede! Git a move on an’ relieve me!” cried the 
lookout peevishly. 

“T put a het on yu!” roared Yon, and the man ducked 
out of sight beyond the foretack. But it was upon Carl 
that the head was to go. Yon walked stolidly forward. 
Big Carl’s fist smacked squarely upon Yon’s sore forehead 
and Yon sat down. Five or six times the unvarying routine 
was followed to the inevitable end. Thump on the deck 
sat Yon; to rise, shake his head, walk in with whirling arms 
and fists that never got near enough to land, receive a 
straight jab on the brow and sit down again. 

“T put a het on yu!” said Yon fiercely each time he 
got up. 

“Stoppit, Yon, stoppit!’? pleaded Carl. 
yu if yu don’t stoppit!”’ 

(Continued on Page 145) 
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Keenly Watched by a Good Racing Skipper Who Had Fine Sailing Officers, the Big FoursMaster Roared Through the Long Rolling Blue Seas 
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[: THERE was any sensible reason for pa to act the 


way he’s doing ——”’ The girl’s voice held exaspera- 

tion; and her eyes, tears. Yellow sunshine splashed 
like liquid fire over the Epplebone place; over the great 
white house of 
many chimneys 
and wide yard; 
over the peach and 
the apple orchards 
that on four sides 
stretched away in 
geometrical green 
rows, solidly green 
this mid-July. 
The pink-and- 
white filigree of a 
previous month 
had served its sea- 
sonal use and was 
rain-washed away 


and wind-swept 
away. 

Yellow char- 
meuse satin 


splashed at the 
window of the sit- 
ting room where 
Bella Epplebone 
sewed. Bella 
stitched rapidly, 
her plump foot 
working the 
treadle furiously, 
as is the sewing- 
machine way of 
superenergetic do- 
mestic women. 

“Pa makes me 
tired,’’ she said 
hotly. ‘‘I—I hate 
him.” 

She had dark 
eyes and hair, and 
a skin that was 
clear, firm, red and 
cream, like her 
father’s Maiden Blush apples. Her mother, who sat near in 
a rocking-chair, hemming fine red-bordered dish towels— 
bridal dish towels for Bella—stirred uneasily. 

“You mustn’t talk that way, Bella.” 

“T don’t care. He’s mean, that’s all; just plain mean. 
How you’ve stood him all these years An eloquent 
outflinging of a plump youthful hand. 

Behind the girl’s back, the eyes of the mother dropped 
as if to conceal unwilling assent. They were faded, pas- 
sionless eyes, set almost expressionlessly in a spare face. 

The telephone rang. The girl sprang, alert and smiling, 
from her chair, letting the satin dress slip to the floor. 

“That’s Stan! He said # 

Esther Epplebone got up from her rocker to pick up the 
easily soiled breadths. It was true that the brown rug was 
well swept and the strip of hardwood floor beyond the rug 
was nearly as clean as the Epplebone pantry shelves; it 
had been soap-mopped not four hours back by Maidy, the 
hired girl. But Esther had careful ways. 

She listened, Bella’s satin in her hands, to Bella’s lilting, 
vital voice at the phone. Something rarely seen seemed to 
drift over the faded, spare face. It was as if one woman 
tasted youth again, or renewed youth, in the other’s 
laughter and happiness. 

“He’s got his new flivver. We’re going to the dance at 
Bubbly Grove tonight,’”’ said Bella, returning. 

As the girl reseated herself, she drew a long exhilarated 
breath, as if in one energetic intake of youthful lungs she 
would inhale the sunshine, the midsummer scent of the 
orchards and the very essence of life. All unwittingly— 
and the sight was strange—Esther’s older mouth and chest 
moved with the girl’s inhalation. 

The phone rang again. Another springing up. Bella 
flounced back to her chair. 

SIt's Olly. Says he’ll bring that Federal crop report 
over tonight. Well, pa better stay at home and entertain 
his favorite.” 

“Don’t talk that way,” the other begged, as if mechan- 
ically, however. ‘‘ Your pa means ve 

“My pa means to do his only daughter dirt! Why try, 
mother, to smooth over what’s rougher than a sand bur?” 

Esther swallowed hard; then made a valiant effort. 

“He’s he’s just ——” 

But her daughter fixed her with a glance so eloquent and 
forceful that the explanation fell back weakly into a rather 
meek throat. 


He Cogitated Heavily. 
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Against His Will, Fright Gathered in His Lumpish Browned Face as He Turned His Stare to the Trees About 


“What gets me is why he’s so vicious about Stan.”’ Bella 
frowned in perplexity as she rebasted a yellow frill. “Stan 
never did anything to him. And it beats me why he’s 
taken such a liking for his young third cousin Olly.”’” There 
came a hard, undaughterly shrug. ‘‘Unless Olly reminds 
him of himself. They’ve both got the same lumpish jaw— 
like Holsteins.”’ 

“Bella, you shouldn’t talk so about your father.” 

“Yes,” retorted Bella bitterly. ‘‘He’s my father and the 
richest peach and apple grower in this end of the state. 
And he’s given me to understand that after my wedding 
day I need expect nothing from him during his life or at his 
death. All because I met Stan Gray at college and he fol- 
lowed me to court me in my own home. But he can take 
in that lumpish Olly and practically turn his orchards over 
to him.” 

“Tt—it isn’t fair to you, Bella.’ 

“Fair! I guess it isn’t. Oh, Stan and I won’t starve, 
even if he hasn’t more than fifteen hundred dollars to his 
name. But it won’t be easy for us. If Stan wasn’t a land 
man—if he didn’t like land—it wouldn’t be so unfair. As 
it is, if we live around here, everything will be poisoned for 
us by pa’s hostility. And if we leave this part of the 
country ——”’ 

“T’d always counted,” said Esther miserably, “‘on you 
living on at home when you got married; or somewheres 
right at hand. It’ll be awful hard on me, Bella.’”’ 

“Would it be easier if we hung around here, with the 
whole county making remarks?”’ 

Angry tears stood in the girl’s eyes, making them bril- 
liant. Esther miserably did not answer, although truth- 
fully she would have said yes. 

“T’m his only child. I hope,” said the girl deliberately, 
“that this comes back on him. I hope he has some kind of 
bad luck.” 

“Please, Bella! That’s wicked.” 

“So is pa.’”’ The daughter added, curiously, with less 
passion, ‘‘It seems funny. Pa is no gentle Angel Gabriel; 
never was. But usually he has a reason for any meanness 
he does. And at first it seemed as though he didn’t dis- 
like Stan at all.” 

While she spoke, she stitched with vigor, her head bent. 
It was just as well that Bella Epplebone’s intelligent head 
did not turn; that she did not therefore catch the faint 
dull flush which, at her words of wondering, had passed, 
like a cold wind, over her mother’s faded, passionless face. 


She said presently, one vigorous young han 
up yellow folds, ‘‘ But I’ll take back what Is) 
with a blush. ‘I don’t wish anybody bad ]} 

“Of course not, dear. You—you mustn’t 
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Maidy, an angular and stolid Secandina 
know that Esther’s lips had unkindly hesitatec 
and said merely somebody. Yet the older 
nothing acutely against the young man; or, 
not had until lately. She had known him from 
an adjoining township twenty-four years back 
not dislike to speak his name now—if he we 
husband’s side of the family; her husbat 
whom she had honored and obeyed for thirt 
but whom she had never i 

Those three words, “love,’’ “honor” 4 
More than one grim man, at journey’s él 
away the last two and insist only upon é 
first. More than one man in the beginning 
did he know. Ah, did he know! _ 

Esther had honored the man she marti 
meanness of soul, he had a certain curious 
character that called forth a certain unwilli gC 
hap not of the first quality. But it had si 
obeyed him scrupulously. Witness Maid; 
who had pilfered from pantry supplies for ’ 
in town, and had been put out without ret 
although Esther Epplebone was weak eno 
volition to have given a good word to asna 
she had never loved him—never; and she 
felt for him—well, what is the opposite of 
hate, where such a woman as Esther is col 
it detestation. 3 

She had been a conscientious wife. In th 
had been plaintively grateful because § 
wanted to marry her. She expected to 
enough husband. Stolid, of course. She exp 
Harry Vardaman in time. Well, she had 
forgotten Harry. One cannot lug around 
butter tubs at the same time. Nature 
was true that Esther’s youthful prettines 
ness, at that—had faded, become even dried, ® 
peppergrass blossom, which is nothing wo 
fresh. But many women would have envied ]# 


had been the son of a well-to-do landowner, si 


wo years young apple orchards had grown 
| brought in thousands of dollars for a wife’s 
‘Ind; young peach orchards had grown old and 
wiz ones had taken their place; more land had 
; more orchards planted; more dollars accu- 
a stolid man. 

-1d had her silk dresses, her trips to the city, her 
i, in time, her automobiles. But her life had not 
er, she might have told you. Her life had been 
ng in savor. 

jt have forgotten Harry Vardaman better had 
rii a man with a more volatile temperament. 
ght-minded as he was handsomely light-haired ; 
of a dude, for those days. He had not been 
yiast even when the whole Vardaman farm was 
icked and the family had to move away; west- 
afterward reported. And there had not been 
| of a love affair between him and Esther. She 
1 ‘ted that more than one other girl of the farm- 
thereabout had a gay kiss-adorned recollec- 
x connected with Harry Vardaman. But—she 
1. the best perhaps. 

i a girl with sweet eyes and soft hair finds kiss- 


, hether she lives on a mid-Western American 
‘| South Sea atoll. One corner of the Vardaman 
zangle of young birch, second growth. In after 
tir Hape, to be Epplebone, never looked at a 
r/ without remembrance putting a dull hand on 
. The spring sunlight on young birch leaves! 
nfeaf can dry; a life can wither—when its days 
1 me, much weighted. Steve Epplebone was a 
is longish, rather thick dark head became a 
jt in his wife’s life. He had small, unpleasant 
-/uld bore into superficial pleasure like a worm 
1 He had a heavy mouth, with lips that pro- 
uvyet could recede cruelly enough over thick 
st having let out a stream of objurgation and 
aise at hired man or member of his family. 

s| big bulky man who could drag a rebellious 
a barnyard when the animal did not willingly 
t desired direction. He had arms to toss a 
gisnings onto a truck. He could handle a spray- 
or his trees for twelve hours at a stretch and 
vy. an overseer for three hours more—and call it 
e\ day. 

; stolidly muscular young fellow when he mar- 
16, Against his natural strength of body, the 


| 
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So Harry Had Once Walked Toward a Smaller Porch Where She Sat, With the Same Smiling 


seasons, with their cold and their heat, had been like small 
stones against a wall of sheet iron. Perhaps there are 
small dents made, but the quality of the wall is not im- 
paired. He was in his element on a farm. He would have 
fitted in no other calling, unless it were river freighter. 

This is the story of Esther Epplebone, not of Bella; ex- 
cept as the girl’s story was inconveniently infolded within 
her mother’s, like crinkled and _ pallid 
petals within calyx. This was unfair to 
Bella of course. But this planet has 
that sort of unfair mix-up taking place 
all the time. Lives are strangely and 
bizarrely connected and intertwined, with- 
out the right or wrong of such connection 
being proved. Typhoons and droughts 
have never found justification in men’s 
eyes, either. 


Like music, the soil affects men in one 
of two ways. It may be observed that 
when a man lives his life with and over 
soil, one of two things happens to him. 
This soil seems to find itself repeated in his 
nature. Bysomealchemy or circumstance, 
he responds as he must or as he will. It 
is hard to say in a man or a woman where 
“‘must’’ ceases and “‘ will’ takes command. 

But while a man works with plow or seed bag upon earth, 
this earth works upon him. He becomes very hard and 
brutal, like a sun-indurated clod; or he becomes spiritu- 
ally fertile, responsive to sun and sky and other influences, 
like black loam in which all natural life finds renewal. 

At the time of Steve Epplebone’s marriage to Esther 
Hape, nearly everyone in that part of the world had enough 
to eat and wear and plenty of work to keep minds healthy. 
The land was new. There was plenty of this land—there 
and elsewhere. Actual money was not so plentiful. But 
money was more of an impersonal matter, like education. 
Your neighbors had more or less. Comparisons were not 
too often made. The weather—frost, drought—was a more 
exciting topic, month in, month out. Of course, the future, 
more or less consciously to all minds, lay over the present 
like a warm colorful shawl. Personal character, although 
never relegated to unimportance—man is not so negligent 
of his kind—was not analyzed by observers to the morbid 
degree that was later to be loved by Freudians. Steve 
Epplebone was merely considered a stolid young man. 


Steve Epplebone 
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Some young men who are stolid are turned by time into 
fine-natured and kindly middle-aged men. As the years 
went on, Steve became rather cloddish. There were several 
twelvemonths of excruciatingly hard work on his land, 
when the orchards were in their infancy of planning and set- 
ting out. Even before Bella’s birth—she had two stillborn 
brothers—he had acquired the grim, dogged look of a man 

who defies weather and sky, even while 

knowing full well the futility of his defi- 

ance. From a slim girl Esther changed 

soon enough into a thin woman who found 

her days too well filled to leave much 

time for sentimental repinings. 

Ah, habit! Itis potent, like water; it 

can absorb and show no trace even of 

things poisonous, provided they are 

colorless. It can absorb distastes, 
dislikes, even dishealth of mind. 

: Bella had a comfortable enough 

“x childhood. Shedid not find her father 

a discomfort in her life. It was true 

that he could eat breakfast with so 

black a face, sometimes not too well 

rid of yesterday’s field grime, that no 

one cared to start conversation. He 

could call off a Saturday trip to town 

at aminute’s notice, giving field work 

as the excuse. He could move about surlily on pleasant 
days until one judged the sun had temerity to shine. 

But as his fortune increased he was not a niggard in 
money matters, except by streaks. Bella had plenty of 
Christmas presents, pretty dresses for church, schooling 
that ended in the state university. For a farmer’s daugh- 
ter she did not work hard. It is true that on the biggest 
and best farm no one lies late abed week day or Sunday. 
No one takes a pink-and-purple sunset as hand of a time 
clock and lays down churn dasher or dish towel. Bella 
looked much like her mother; but she had some of her 
father’s harder physique, and grew into a healthy and 
handsome specimen of young womanhood. 

She was a sensible girl too; when she was twelve she 
could pack apples or peaches as expertly as her father’s 
best pickers. You never got, the commission men were well 
aware, a bruised piece of fruit in an Epplebone basket or 
barrel. Bella at grade school wrote an essay on borers; at 
high school she was a foremost debater. Her parents heard 

(Continued on Page 117) 


Face, the Same Swish of Stick at the Grass 


million-dollar rosebud—one of those 

opulent American Beauty specimens, 
reared in the expensive greenhouses of some 
of our best families; slim, firm, exquisite, 
touched with faint fragrance, the kind gar- 
deners toil and moil over to win blue ribbons 
and which grow only one on the family rose 
tree. 

She was a raving beauty, absolute girl 
perfection, gilt-edge, certified. Her color- 
ing—deep cobalt eyes, wavy chestnut hair 
and dazzling skin—was perfection; perfec- 
tion her voice, clear, modulated, with a little 
hidden note of laughter, like a secret foun- 
tain at its heart; and perfection also her 
manners, simple and natural as those of a 
nicely bred child. I love to see a good job, 
and here, for once, Nature and nurture, those 
two deadly foes, had collaborated in artistry 
to produce a masterpiece. She might have 
been an old eighteen or a young twenty- 
eight; my guess was about halfway between. 

“She can’t be as good as she looks,” I 
thought as she sank gracefully into a chair. 
“There’s a catch somewhere. Probably 
beautiful and dumb.”’ 

I sat still and waited. That’s one of my 
rules, to sit still and let the other party fire 
the first gun. Evidently it was her rule, 
too, for she paralleled me: just sat still and 
waited for me to begin, staring solemnly out 
of those deep-sea-blue eyes. 

“Tf she wants something she’s got to sell 
herself to me,’ I thought stubbornly. ‘‘She’s 
got to do more than simply sit there and 
stare.” 

I knew she wanted something. They all 
do. They run into dirty financial weather, 
get piled up on a reef and then they start 
S O S-ing wildly forme. Attending toSOS’s 
is getting to be my specialty. But it was up 
to her, if she wanted help, to break out a 
signal of distress. I had been told she was 
in financial straits. A friend of hers, one of my best 
clients, had rung me up and asked me to see Miss S. 

““She’s in trouble,”’ she informed me. 

‘What kind of trouble? Kindly specify,’”’ I demanded, 
for I always like to get an outside line on a new customer. 

“T’d rather Miss S told you herself. I’m afraid there’s not 
much money in it for you; but be good to her, won’t you?”’ 

“Tf it’s advice about her securities she wants, tell her to 
bring along her list. Whoisshe? Anybody in particular?”’ 

“Very much so. She’s the daughter of S, the famous 
archeologist, you know. Her mother is a terrible snob; 
and now that they’re poor she’s perfectly intolerable; goes 
around with her nose elevated for fear she’ll breathe com- 
mon air. But Miss S, by some miracle, escaped that 
blight. The father, you remember, died last year.”’ 


HE walked into my office looking like a }& 
yz 


Keeping Ancestors in Their Place 


REMEMBER vaguely. Swasaman supposed to be rich 

beyond the dreams of avarice, who went in for archeology 
much as a successful banker goes in for polo. It was not a 
gift but a hobby, I mean. I recalled the spread heads in 
the papers at the time of his death. He had caught a 
malignant germ which was a visitor in his sleeping bag in 
some old Macedonian ruins, and died within the week. And 
here was his daughter, born to the purple, or to the lilac at 
the very least, stony broke, or near it, I gathered, sitting 
opposite me, twisting her slim ringless hands together in 
her lap and breathing hard as she stared into my face. To 
ease the strain I began fussing with the papers on my desk. 
Silence. Evidently she was not a self-starter. 
_ “Allright,” I thought. ‘I can stand this Quaker meet- 
ing as long as you can. If you haven’t got enough initia- 
tive to open your mouth you don’t deserve to survive. Go 
ahead and drown.”’ 

“T_T ” she began in strangled tones. 

I glanced at her encouragingly, saw she was near a 
breakdown and glanced away. 

“I—I don’t know how to begin,” she burst forth, and 
without looking this time, I knew she was fighting to keep 
back the tears. Beautiful and dumb and weepy—terrible 
trinity ! 

_ “Don’t begin. Smash right into the middle. Give me 
the headlines, just as if I were skimming your story in the 
morning paper in the Subway.” 


_ She got that. She smiled faintly, then glanced off with- 


narrowed eyes as if visualizing the spread’ heads on the 
front page. 


LYE USS TeR, ALTE D BY 


GEORGE Ez. 


Financially, She Had No More Sense Than a Tadpole 


“Here they are,’”’ she said finally: ‘‘Famous Father 
Dies. Fortune Found to be Nil. Wife, Unused to Penury, 
Threatens Every Morning at Breakfast to Commit Sui- 
cide. Meantime Keeps on Spending. Harried Daughter, 
Beset by Debt, Grapples with Hydra-Headed Problem and 
Wonders What the Devil to Do.” 

She finished and looked at me soberly. Not so dumb 
after all. Thank heaven, all that artistry of Nature was not 
confined to the outside. 

I looked at her respectfully. I had asked her, in effect, 
to shoot the whole works and she had shot them; she had 
shot them remarkably well, and I had to admit they were 
considerable works. 

“What do you want to do?” 

“Take a job.” 

“Well, why not? That’s being done.” 

“Mother won’t let me.” 

“ec Why?” 

“Oh, she thinks it’ll make us lose caste—all that old 
junk. Nobody has ever worked for a living in our family 
for generations; not since the original ancestor founded 
the fortune.” 

“Who was that—Adam?” I asked, smiling. I don’t 
like to razz young aristocrats in trouble. Nevertheless, 
when I have to, I razz. Her eyes began to dance; she lost 
her strained look. ‘It’s about time somebody in the fam- 
ily began to work, I should say. No wonder your income 
evaporated. It takes hard work to keep a fortune going 
these days. Somebody has to stay on the job.” 

““That’s what I tell mother when she starts in hammer- 
ing away about our musty old ancestors. Ancestors are all 
right, but I’d rather be an ancestor any day than have one. 
It’s more fun.” { 

“That’s the stuff.” I was warming to this girl. 

“And I don’t really believe mother will commit suicide,” 
she continued candidly, ‘‘because she talks about it so 
much. She’s a darling, but she’s rather wearing on the 
neryes.”’ 
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“Don’t fret about your mot 
pect she rather enjoys talking 
cide. But now let’s get dow 
ribbed realities. How much of 
is left?” ' 

“Just about enough to pay for mother’s tran, 
and dyeing her hair. Poor dear, that’s her pet; 
know.” 

And then she told me her story. Her fath 
ited his money, as had his father, and his fa 
before him. And like them, he had invested ith 
gilt-edge securities. He did not gamble. He¢) 
ulate. He was a conservative man, born of | 
stock, living in a conservative period; and go 
of course he invested his fortune in conser) 
grade stocks and bonds, left them at his bar | 
whatever obscure point on the globe his excay( 
led him, from that point he collected his iniy 
nail. He did not bother to shift 5 
he did not periodically clean it 
timber and realign his investmer/f 
to time; he bought the best s¢ 
left them severely alone. Andas\e 
was ample, father and mother al 
lived on a grand scale. Father : 
ditions to ancient ruins for consid) 
mother headed expeditions to stri] 
Parisian dressmakers’ revues, liki; 
siderable expense, and daughteg 
luxuriously between the two. 4 


Doctoring Dying Bh 


UT living costs began to min 
the same time some of the so; 
income seemed mysteriously to: 
dends were passed. One compiy 
Mr. S had invested heavily ever 
into a receivership without so mh 
ping him a line; another sh 
cern suddenly blew up with ab 
fully annoying. But it was very) 
these catastrophes were not file 
they couldn’t be, for father was: 
or 10,000 miles distant at the t 
enough alibi for anyone; and 
evidently nothing to be done { 
family continued to live at thes) 
gant pace as before. 
Of course there were jolts. With the cj 
steadily mounting, an income steadily decii 
family firmly determined to maintain its indé 
miserable gilt-edge securities that wouldn 
jolts are bound to inhere. And they inher, 
some, according to Miss S. Then suddenly, wt 
warning, the malignant germ arrived on the sit 
ried father off, upon which the entire finanill 
crashed down around those bewildered wom 
It had probably been tottering for some t/e 
didn’t believe it; of course mother would 1 
her justice, the catastrophe was only signalia) 
which came through the post just like any 08 
common epistle, so that the crash didn’t rea/, 
convincing noise, so to speak; she had only tel 
letter and she wiped out the crash at the samef 
she did—as only a woman can. She sim y 
believe in the validity of the crash. It wasn 
gilt-edge securities turned out to be som 
gilt and she flatly refused to consider it he 
There had been scenes; there had been ¢ 
been, no doubt, bitter recriminations. Ant 
plain to see, under the pressure of all #] 
strains, was just about at the end of hers 
under the eyes and a little nervous twi 
showed how hard she was pushed. N 
insurance to help out. Father, it app 
trouble, and had never dreamed that such 
could flop. a 
“Well,” I said at the end of the som 
see the remains.” ‘ 
She handed me the security list. I hi 
curiosity to view the corpse of that fine f 
died by sheer negligence. The sight of it 
mad. I suppose that is how a doctor feel 
did body of a patient that he’s been 


of the specific industry involved; if so n 
been disposed of at the proper moment an¢ 
other strong ones—that ample fortune " 


m to a mere meager tricklet. It would have 
and by judicious handling and finessing the 
riod therefrom would have even offset the rise 
(living. Instead of which it was a wreck. And 
> two were in for still more punishment, for 
s securities must be sold at once in order to 
ater loss. All told, it was a bad surgical case. 
—well, with judicious coddling, it might afford 

tiny income, but she would have to curb 
ission for transformations at $100 per. The 
yi ld have to go to work, and that immediately. 
‘h such a mother, she was already badly in 


= 


——_ 


1 sed some money?”’ I inquired, still studying 


{ 
«uncomfortably in her seat and fixed me with 
jae eyes, her chin cupped in her palm. That 
¢.1 promised great things. 

rs in hot water with mother,’’ she confessed 
ihe can’t seem to get hold of the idea that 
mr millionaires. Honestly’’—she drew a deep 
*61—“‘I never know what surprise mother’s 
mg on me in the way of expense. And I hate— 
e,)oke through clenched teeth—‘‘to discipline 
js back to the store things she has bought and 
rjoing around the next day to explain to the 


| ge tear slipped its leash and glided down her 


e\sorry for her; she was nothing but a kid. 


hds Inherited From Grandfather 


4,0w much will straighten you out? I don’t 
1}, tell you that, for your mother’s sake, you 
ji into your reserve fund a second longer than 
It’s killing the goose that lays the golden egg.” 
1’, she faltered. 

'}miled. ‘Let’s have the dem’d total. Spill it.” 
Tave $1000?” 

jat’s a pretty stiff sum to lop off this little 
1, ose you cut it in half.” 

9 see —— They’re mostly debts.” 

d, ’t have to be paid in full on the nail. Signify 
giss by paying a part, and then an installment 


= 


every month. That keeps your capital intact. Couldn’t 
you send your mother some place where there aren’t any 
shops to intrigue her eye?”’ 

“T intended to send her to my aunt’s in the country and 
then prospect around for a job.” 

“Good! I may be able to help you with that job. Bring 
in your mother tomorrow. We'll have to get her consent to 
sell the securities and I’ll explain to her exactly what her 
financial situation is. Some of these bonds must be sold at 
once. They’re bad bargains. You’re going to lose on them, 
but it’s better to take a small loss now than a big one 
later on.” 

She looked dismayed. 

“T don’t understand. You mean they’re not worth what 
father paid for them?”’ 

“Nowhere near it. They’ve been depreciating right 
along, and they’re going to depreciate still more. So we'll 
just cash in what we can on them, stop the loss and then 
invest in something good. It’s like this,” I explained as she 
still looked: troubled: ‘‘This old world of ours goes on 
changing every day and security values change with it. 
For example, what was good, sound financial advice in 
January may not be so good in February, and in March it 
may be downright bad. Conditions change and securities 
change along with them, so that if you don’t shift your 
holdings to meet the changed conditions you’re bound to 
pay a heavy price in the shape of a badly depreciated 
fortune. 

“Stocks and bonds are things that won’t stay put. You 
see, investing money as your father did in gilt-edge secu- 
rities is only the beginning of the game. It’s important, of 
course, not to purchase worthless stock; but buying with 
good judgment is only the first step. The second step, 
equally important, is to keep your eye on your invest- 
ments all the time in order to get rid of those which are 
going downhill or have turned out to be poor bets. Or if 
you don’t want to keep your eyes on them, you must hire 
an expert to keep his eye on them. The point is, they can’t 
be left alone; they have to be watched, shifted, cared for 
all the time. 

“Investments are something like husbands: they’re 
much harder to handle successfully than they are to 
acquire. Your father took the first step, but he omitted 
to take the second step necessary to conserve his fortune. 
If he didn’t care for business himself he should have 
employed an investment adviser.” 
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“T don’t suppose he ever heard of such a thing!” she 
laughed ruefully. ‘‘I’m sure I never did. Are you one?” 

I nodded. 

“And there are plenty of investment bankers or trust 
companies nowadays which specialize in handling private 
fortunes and keeping them up to the mark.” 

“He didn’t know,”’ she murmured. “He prided himself 
on being a conservative man. I’ve heard him say a hun- 
dred times that he believed in buying good securities, 
sticking them away in his bank and letting them work for 
him. That’s the way his father and grandfather did.”’ 

“He was betting that times wouldn’t change. But 
times have changed; they have changed tremendously, 
especially in the security world. All kinds of new varieties 
of investments are pushing the old forms to the wall. So 
while your father went on year after year, tranquilly bet- 
ting that times wouldn’t change, those altered times were 
quietly and efficiently wiping him out.”’ 


The Investment Trust System 


As E HATED business, you see. He used to say, ‘Thank 

God I’m not a business man!’ We used to play around 
with a lot of English people,”’ she added reflectively, ‘‘and 
they prided themselves on knowing nothing about business 
too. They didn’t bother about their investments; they 
lived on their incomes just like father, and yet they haven’t 
lost their fortunes. How was that?” 

“The English have a different system. In a way it’s 
better than ours. It’s better, at least, for people who want 
to enjoy their incomes without bothering about the cap- 
ital. We’ve started their system over here, but it’s only 
been going a few years and so it’s rather limited yet. The 
way the Englishman does is something like this. Let’s 
take a typical case: A group of men get together, pool their 
money and form what they call an investment trust. Then 
the directors in that firm purchase shares in a great num- 
ber of companies—not in just one or two, but in a very 
great number so as to get diversity, which is just another 
name for safety. For example, they’ll buy a lot of shares 
of high investment standing in different railroads; they’ll 
buy shares in reliable oil companies; in industries; in 
electric power; in public utilities and government bonds— 
in short, they’ll cover the whole field of investment. And 
they have trained experts in each of these different fields 

(Continued on Page 72) 


“Ancestors are All Right, But I’d Rather be an Ancestor Any Day Than Have One. It’s More Fun’? 


IV 


HEN the word got 
abroad—and Will Belter 
had his hand in spread- 


ing it—that Dale Warner had 
mortgaged his farm to buy the 
tract of pines from Pettibaw, it 
was generally agreed that Dale 
was rather more of a fool than 
most people had supposed. Bel- 
ter had been a witness to the 
conclusion of the transaction be- 
tween the two men, and there 
was no seal upon his tongue. 

““He’s buying the pines just to 
keep ’em from being cut down,” 
he declared. ‘‘He said so, over 
and over. And he’s give a two- 
thousand-dollar mortgage on his 
farm and contracted himself to 
pay back four hundred dollars a 
year on it, beginning next Sep- 
tember. I heard the wholething, 
and I signed the agreement to 
witness it too.” 

Dale had not come to the store 
in the village that night. Still 
bewildered and half stunned by 
what he had done, he lingered 
over his chores, over his supper, 
over the dishes; went at last to 
bed, still dazed. 

Those who did gather at the 
store were therefore free to dis- 
cuss his action. 

They felt sure that he had no 
money saved up; they were 
equally sure that the farm had 
in the past supplied him with 
no more cash money than his 
needs demanded. 

“What it’ll amount to,” Gay 
Hunt concluded, ‘is that he’s 
traded his farm for some stand- 
inglumber. That’sall. Hewon’t 
make even the first payment. He 
can’t, no way.” 

“He can’t unless he changes 
his ways a good deal,” Jim Sal- 
adine agreed. “But that farm 
of his could be made to bring in 
more than it does.” 

Most of them were inclined to 
laugh at thissuggestion. “I can’t 
see Dale hustling himself much,”’ 
George Freeland commented. 
“Tt ain’t like him.” 

“Well, and it ain’t like him 
to go and take a chance like 
this,” Saladine reminded them. “‘I ain’t so sure but what 
maybe Dale might surprise us some, f’om now on.”’ 

Saladine, himself a successful farmer, knew better than 
most of them the real potentialities of the land; but while 
they were ready enough to concede this they were not 
willing to grant Dale the qualities of energy and force 
which had made Saladine successful. 

“You might do it,’ Freeland retorted. 
make that farm of his pay. But he can’t.”’ 


“You might 


“It looks to me,”’ Joe Race suggested, “‘that there’s * 


something else funny about this. That bunch of pines is 
worth just about two thousand, but Dale’s farm ain’t worth 
that. He couldn’t sell it for fifteen hundred, the way it’s 
run down. Looks to me like Dale kind of got the better of 
Pettibaw, at that, if he ever wants to sell them pines.” 

“He ain’t buying them to sell,” Will Belter reminded 
him. 

“Says he ain’t,” Joe agreed. ‘But what’d Pettibaw 
want to trade for? He’s in the lumber business, and they’re 
about the best lumber in town.” 

“What’ll happen,” Gay Hunt prophesied, “is that 
Dale’ll lose the farm on the mortgage, and then he’ll have 
i He back the pines pretty cheap, and Rad’ll have ’em 

0th.” 

“That’d mean Dale’d haye to leave town and go in to 
Kast Harbor or somewhere,” Saladine suggested thought- 
fully. 

“Dunno as that'd do Pettibaw any particular good,” 
George Freeland reminded them. 

“He might figure it would,’’ Will Belter exclaimed, 
sudden enlightenment in his tone. “He might figure it 
would.” Attention turned his way; but before he could go 
on Saladine interrupted him coldly. 


“Guess not, Will,” he said quietly. ‘‘I guess not.’ 


“The Whole Town Keeps Trying to Take Care of Me,’’ He Said Vehemently. 
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Will hesitated. Saladine was one of the few men in the 
village who could, when they chose, silence his babbling 
tongue. He met Jim’s eye now, and he hesitated, and then 
he surrendered. ‘Well, that’s right too,’ he confessed 
lamely. “I don’t see how he could figure that way at all.” 

His surrender was so abrupt that most of them guessed 
what he had meant to say; but in the face of Saladine’s 
disapproval he did not say it. They returned to the discus- 
sion of Dale’s folly; agreed in the end that he had let his 
heart run away with his head and would regret what he 
had done. 

Jane Thomaston was one of those who took this view. 
When she heard the news, the morning after the event, she 
set out at once for Dale’s farm to ask him whether it were 
true; and when he confessed it she said irately, ‘ Well, 
you're a bigger numskull than I ever figured you to be, 
Dale.” 

Dale said moodily, ‘I guess it’s my affair.” 

“Sure, it’s your affair, long as you’re allowed to run 
loose. But you ought to have somebody to take care of 
you. You ain’t got sense enough to be left at large.” 

“You said your own self somebody ought to do something 
about the pines,’’ he reminded her. 

She laughed scornfully. ‘‘And a fine thing you’ve done, 
now ain’t you?’’ she demanded. “Gone and give Rad 
Pettibaw your farm, or it’s the same thing. Couple of 
years and you'll be on the town and we'll have to dig in and 
support you. That’s about what you’ve done.” 

“T aim to pay up that mortgage,’’ he said sullenly. 

“You aim to pay him interest and four hundred dollars a 
year!’’ She set her hands on her hips. ‘A fine chance of 
that, now ain’t there! How much cash money did you take 
in last year, after your taxes and store bill was paid? Not 
fifty dollars, I’m going to say.” 
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“A pity you couldn’t have worked for your own sake. 
A pity you couldn't have took hold this way without being 
driv to it.” She eyed him askance. ‘“‘ You going to be able 
to pay Rad?” 

“T figure to,’”’ he replied. ‘Take the cordwood I cut last 
winter and fall. I was in to see Gates the other day, and 
he’s coming out and make me a price on that. And I sold 
my apples pretty good, keeping them till February. They 
kept first rate in the cellar. I didn’t lose many, and I got a 
sight better price than I could have got last fall.” 

“Looked like to me every time I saw you last October 
you was hauling cider apples to town.” 

“Well, they were paying a good price for them even.” 

She shifted her position, faint impatience in her move- 
ments. “Rad never figured you could pay him,” she re- 
marked. It was almost as though she were disappointed 
because Dale seemed likely to succeed in spite of her 
predictions of failure. 

“T told him I would,”’ Dale objected. 

“T guess he wouldn’t have made a trade with you, only 
he kind of figured you’d have to let him have your farm. 
He’s a man that wants to settle down.”’ 

He looked at her in some curiosity. ‘‘When’d he tell you 
so much?” 

“T see him ever’ so often,” she confessed. ‘‘He’s got the 
mill over toward Burnetville now; but I see him whenever 
he comes through here. He goes to East Harbor ’bout 
once a week or oftener.”’ 

“He ain’t the kind to farm,” Dale commented. 

“‘He’s a man’!1 do whatever he’s a mind to,” she insisted. 

“You can’t run a farm on talk,” he reminded her. 

“He’s a talker,” she agreed. “But he’s a doer too. I 
like to see a man knows his own mind. Far as talk goes, 
I guess you talked him out of a good profit on them pines. 
Got him kind of sorry for you, till he went to give you a 
chance. He’s a soft-hearted kind of man.” 

Dale grinned uncomfortably. He had never seen the soft 
side of Pettibaw. If the man had such an aspect, then he 
reserved it for his contacts with Jane Thomaston. Dale, 
very busy with his own affairs all this winter past, had 
nevertheless known of these contacts. It isnot easy to keep 
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a secret in such a community as Fraternity; and there was 
no apparent intention on the part of either Jane or Petti- 
baw to conceal the fact that he came often to her house. 
He was a widower with two daughters, still in their early 
teens; and these two girls had been with him on one occa- 
sion when he passed through the village on his way to East 
Harbor. They had stopped at Jane’s house to eat cookies 
and drink milk which she set out for them. On other occa- 
sions the man had come alone, had spent a Sunday afternoon 
or an evening in Jane’s company. The village discussed 
the situation with interest, watched it intently; but 
beyond the fact that Pettibaw paid Jane attention, they 
could discover nothing. One or two of the bolder spirits 
among the women in the village ventured to question her; 
she silenced them with a brusque authority. 

Dale himself had seen little of Jane through the winter. 
His activities had been many. In his shed he unearthed a 
rusty old machine designed for bending barrel staves and 
holding them in place while the hoops were bound about 
them. He got a load of staves and heads from the mill be- 
low the store, cut hoop poles and set them to soak in the 
brook in his lower meadow, and devoted rainy days to this 
task of cooperage. The returns, though small, were definite 
and certain. Later, when winter settled down and the 
snow was not too deep, he went into the birch lot on the 
ridge above the house and cut and corded wood for sale the 
coming summer. He kept very busy; his occasional de- 
spondent periods became less and less frequent; and by 
the time winter had fully gripped the land Dale found him- 
self possessed of a restless and pervasive energy, forever 
seeking outlet in new activities. 

He became so absorbed in his own plans and projects 
that he no longer had time for loneliness. He still found 
satisfaction in looking down toward the pond where the 
green tops of the tall pines were silhouetted against gray 
sky or blue, or against the white snow blanket covering the 
flanks of distant hills. But that which had been at first the 
moving spring of his actions—his affection for the great 
trees—no longer so stoutly gripped his heart. He began to 
be conscious of the feeling which can only be described as 

(Continued on Page 82) 


“If You Meant to Say That, I’ll Take You All to Pieces Right Here,” Pettibaw Cried Loudly 
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MECHANIC 
appeared at 
the window 
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of the supplies 
cage of his section 
in a large manu- 
facturing plant, 
slapped a requisi- 
tion slip on the 
counter and said 
to the varnished- 
haired youth 
within: ‘Kid, 
gimme some em- 
ery cloth.” 

Without glanc- 
ing at the slip the 
lad nipped about a 
dozen sheets from 
a stock behind 
him, passed them 
to the mechanic, 
spindled the requi- 
sition and care- 
fully smoothed 
back his glossy 
hair. 

As the workman 
walked back to his 
bench he made the 
comment: 

“They’ve sure 
got that stuff to 
throw away.”’ 

This happened 
shortly before the 
signing of the 
Armistice, when 
industry was still 
humming at war- 
time speed. 

About six 
months ago the 
same man went to 
the supplies cage 
for more emery 
cloth. The sleek- 
haired sheik was 
gone. The sup- 
plies were in charge of a man of about sixty who had been 
set back from a better position because he was slipping. 
There was also a slight change in the requisition slip; it 
specified six sheets. The man in the cage handed out 
two sheets and the remark: ‘‘When you’ve used those 
up come back for two more. This window is always open 
for business in working hours. That stuff costs money, 
Jim, and this company has stopped slinging supplies.” 
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Enter the Stock-Chaser 


“ ELL, I’ll be darned!” exclaimed the astonished me- 

chanic; and then added: ‘‘The company has sure 
turned tightwad all of a sudden. What’s it all about, 
anyhow?”’ 

“That’s easy,” was the quick reply. “It’s getting thrifty 
because it’s got to unless it runs at a loss; and also because 
there isn’t any sense in wasting. Which would you rather 
work for, a company that doesn’t waste supplies—and 
doesn’t let you waste ’em, either—or one that’s shiftless 
and unbusinesslike? Which’ll last longer and which’ll be 
able to keep on paying good wages?”’ 

“T get you, Tom,’”’ returned the mechanic. ° 

Today that mechanic doesn’t go to the cage for sup- 
plies—and he’s glad he doesn’t because he’s on a piecework 
basis and every minute counts. Another man, demoted 
from a minor supervisory position in which, because of 
years, he was letting down a little, is now the stock-chaser 
for the section. He goes from bench to bench, sees what 
supplies each worker needs, and delivers them. He is 
typical of the new army of thrifters who have tackled the 
job of cutting the costs of production. Just how far the 
stock-chaser is pushing the thrift drive is suggested by the 
fact that he is applying the turn-in principle at every 
possible point. When a worker wants emery cloth he must 
turn in his used sheets. So with all manner of supplies. 

The mechanic who remarked that the company had 
turned tightwad said an earful. This is precisely what all 
industry is doing. And it’s making a regular job of it too; 
getting right down to cases all along the line. 

The particular incident which I have related happened 
in a plant of a huge corporation where, of necessity, every 
departure from routine practice is carefully determined 


and is then systematically applied throughout an organi- 
zation of many thousands of men. A high official of this 
company, who related this incident, remarked: 

“We found ourselves strictly up against it. With all 
fixed costs sticking stubbornly at about the wartime peak, 
the only plan of salvation open to us was to cut to the 
bone all costs capable of being lowered and to practice the 
most rigid economy in every particular. In any large 
organization the first question about any radical change of 
practice is ‘How will the men take it?’ In other words, 
where you employ thousands of men you can’t hope to 
put over a new policy unless you have the men with you. 
Their attitude will make or break it. If you start some- 
thing which is generally distasteful to them, some of them 
will scatter out to other employment and give you a labor- 
turnover cost which will kill the economy at which you are 
driving. And those who stick will smother the policy 
through lack of codperation. 

“When we faced the necessity of enforcing a reign of 
economy which would dig deep and comb fine, the officials 
and chief executives were all called upon to pass judgment 
on the question of how the men would take it. Would they 
put us down as penny-pinchers and let their respect for the 
company suffer accordingly, or would they take the sensi- 
ble view of the situation? 

“The opinion prevailed that the more intelligent of 
them would take the attitude that they would last longer 
and fare better with a company which practiced thrift 
than with one which was careless of waste; that a com- 
pany which vigilantly stopped all the leaks was bound to 
be in a better position to pay good wages and salaries than 
one which didn’t look out for the dribblings from every 
spigot. The next question was how to make this sensible 
attitude unanimous; how to get the more intelligent work- 
ers to pass this viewpoint on to those who are not much 
inclined to think for themselves. 

“We went after this objective from every available angle 
of approach. One way was to make all men coming into 
close and constant contact with the production force 
active missionaries of the gospel of economy as a good 
thing from the worker’s viewpoint. 

“Here was our opportunity to kill two birds with sone 
stone—to take care of supervisory men whom we a 
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drive on the map. He did it by demanding} 
dollar and by enforcing that demand with a rex 
freely at prevailing prices. No strike has mori’ 
teeth than a buyers’ strike; it never fails to ™ 
prices when it is sincere, determined and eft! 
sound. As a matter of simple self-preservation 
on the job of giving lower prices to the consw 
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That the best brains in industry are word) 
on the job of lowering the cost of production by™ 
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nation of waste takes, bread from the mout 
It is at once the most intelligent and the 
form of industrial retrenchment possible. 
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the situation caused by declining prices for com 
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accuracy. But it is bound to help greatly. 
(Continued on Page 64) 
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But on its last round her hand was stayed by a thought. 
Her eyes slued around. A gleam of malice appeared in 
them. “Then you don’t want to get married? ”’ she inquired. 

“T never think about it.’’ Marcia Winthrop opened a 
desk drawer with a snap. 

Goldie’s plucked eyebrows lifted. She was using a lip- 
stick now; its vivid carmine made her little square teeth 
slightly yellow. She tilted her head and walked to the 
door. With her hand on the knob she looked back and 
grinned. ‘The honest-to-God difference between us is that 
I don’t lie about it,’’ she said. 

Miss Marcia Winthrop sat rigidly quiet, drawing circles 
with her pencil. She was boiling with anger and with an 
odd dismay. She, a Winthrop, had lied to one she con- 
sidered an inferior, and that inferior had known it. 

Of course, to an extent it was true that she did not think 
about marriage. To think about or plan for marriage was 
repellent to her. That was the way she had been brought 
up. But underneath her conscious thoughts all the streams 
of her being flowed one way—toward a sunlit harbor where 
she would be safe and beloved. It was only because of cer- 
tain traditions bred in her that her glances toward this 
harbor were surreptitious and denied. 

She did not want to face the deep discomfort of these 
thoughts, and so she allowed herself to catalog Goldie’s 
vulgarities. Goldie had no standards of decent reticency; 


They Stood in Front of Her—Mr. Morse, Solid, Puzzled, Not Quite So Impressive as She Usually 
Thought Him, Gazing at Her With a Question in His Eye; Mr. Heatherston, Tall, Bending Upon 
Her an Eye Full of Frank Admiration 


TAYLOR 


she spent most of her salary on flam- 
boyant finery; she joyously accepted 
presents; she flattered every man who 
came into the outer office, quite brazenly. 
To be sure, she always remembered all 
the little foibles of the older customers. And she had a 
certain reckless generosity. But she frankly dressed and 
behaved so as to make the best of what scant prettiness 
she had. And all to one end. 

Marcia Winthrop gave a fastidious shudder. Barbaric, 
she thought, and revolting. To deck one’s body in order to 
attract some man’s attention—oh, horrid! 

The fine pale oval of her face grew set. Her greeting to 
Mr. Judson Morse when he entered half an hour later was 
even quieter than usual. During the remainder of the day 
she was scarcely visible at all, so detached and impersonal 
was she. 

At 5:30 she hastened homeward, stopping on the way to 
buy a small head of lettuce, a lamb chop for her dinner, a 
grapefruit and rolls for breakfast. She prepared her soli- 
tary dinner deftly, set it forth on a square of spotless linen 
with the same care she had taken the night before, when 
she had had Mr. Fruttiger as guest, and ate it conscien- 
tiously. 

She was aware of asubmerged depression to be overcome, 
probably the result of her annoying scene with Goldie that 
morning. She determined, as she washed the dinner 
dishes, to spend the evening putting fresh papers in all her 
bureau drawers, and in writing to her Aunt Drusilla. 

She was in the midst of the former soothing occupation 
when her doorbell sounded. Now this sound, although of 
course she did not know it, rang in 
the beginning of an incredible spir- 
itual adventure. And for a long 
time afterward she never saw her 
neat undergarments ranged in rows 
upon her bed, ready to be replaced 
in a neatly lined bureau drawer, 
without a reminiscent sense of tur- 
moil. For, the moment just before 
the sounding of that bell she had 
been awell-bred, cool and restrained 
young woman; whereas in the mo- 
ment after, she became a creature 
that would have caused even the 
sophisticated eyes of Esther Gold- 
stein to open wide. 

“Oh, bother! Who can that be?” 

She called through the door be- 
fore she opened it—for the papers 
were full of apartment-house rob- 
beries—‘‘ Who is it?”’ 

And a voice replied: ‘‘ Package 
from Madame Janice.” 

Since she expected no package 
she put the chain on the door and 
opened it a mere inch or two. A 
very small messenger boy stood 
there, leaning wearily upon a paste- 
board box as big as himself. 

“That can’t be for me,”’ she said, 
taking the chain off the door. 

“°S’at your name?”’ The boy 
pulled an envelope out from under 
the string that tied the box and 
held it up to her. 

“Yes, it’s my name, but —— 

“Sign here.’’ So authoritative 
was the tone that, as if hypnotized, 
she signed, took the box in her two 
hands, backed into the room and 
closed the door. 

She placed the box upon a table. 
It was an unusual box, striped in 
black and white and orange. In 
one corner was a coat of arms, and 
underneath it a name—Madame 
Janice. 

Now, invariably, when a woman 
receives an unexpected and myste- 
rious package accompanied by a 
note, she opens the package first. 
Marcia tossed aside the envelope 
and untied the box. Layer after 
layer of white tissue paper, beau- 
tifully smooth. Her fingers hesi- 
tated, fluttered. She began timidly 
plucking back the layers. 

“My heavens!” breathed she. 
For now she caught a sheen and a 
glimmer. The last sheet of tissue 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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PHILADELPHIA, NOVEMBER 8, 1924 


The London Agreement 


ITH the settlement of the London Agreement on the 

Dawes plan, the die is cast for the industries of the 
United Kingdom. As one English journal remarked, 
“We cannot both have our cake and eat it.’”’ Therefore 
each industry is trying to figure out how much of its cake 
it will eat and how much keep.. It is realized that the net 
outcome will be a balance between gains and losses. The 
losses may loom largest in the near view; the gains promise 
most in the long view. The average man looks at the two 
sides about as follows: 

The Germans may capture some of the British home 
market as well as some of the foreign market. Against 
these losses are gains to beset. Reparation payments mean 
lower taxation. Lower taxes mean reduction in the cost 
of living. Lower cost of living means increase in home 
demand for goods, an enlargement of the home market. 
Reparation to the Allies means also enlargement of their 
buying power, a wider market for British goods. 
ment of budgets, stabilization of currencies, and equaliza- 
tion of exchange rates make for betterment of European 
buying power in general, while removing the advantage 
that low exchange rates have given some Continental coun- 
tries over Great Britain. Gradually the buying power and 
the standard of living of the world will rise, and this will be 
to the benefit of Britain as well as of Germany and other 
Continental countries. Even Germany, which will sell 
more, must buy more. Enlargement of the volume of 
world trade means augmentation of earnings in shipping 
and other trade services, peculiarly a British specialty. 

The unemployment problem of Great Britain has been 
especially in coal, iron and steel, cotton, engineering and 
shipbuilding. The coal miners have protested against any 
settlement that would require of Germany the deliveries 
of coal to France and Italy in such amounts as to curtail 
the sale of British coal in those countries. Workers in iron, 
steel and cotton have only gains to hope for in such settle- 
ment as leads to expansion and new developments in the 
world requiring supplies of metals and textiles. Future 
developments can scarcely hurt British shipbuilding more 
than it has been hurt, and in a revival of world trade British 
shipbuilding ought to be glad to struggle for its share. In 
each country there may be some translocation of industry; 


Settle-. 
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capital and labor must be prepared to make adaptations, 
cutting down in some directions and expanding in others. 
In any event, the cards are not stacked; what each coun- 
try loses or gains will be to some extent the reflection of its 
strength or weakness. 

The British reaction is useful to us as precedent. If our 
people analyze the situation as do the British, we can take 
our chances for gains in the mélée of world reconstruction. 


Political Hokum 


NDER our system of government it is necessary not 

only to have a presidential election every four years 
but a mental and verbal sand storm as well. Perhaps we 
should make more progress if these contests were decided 
upon the basis of the personal qualifications of the candi- 
dates, with all so-called issues, aside from said qualifica- 
tions, rigidly excluded. Surely the judicious must grieve 
to see intricate economic problems thrown into the arena 
of cheap superficial political debate, certain to be handled 
in the spurious claptrap fashion which the occasion de- 
mands. 

Of course, there may be vital underlying divisions, even 
though the details of discussion are false or trivial. If there 
is any merit in democracy the people are capable, in the 
long run at least, of separating wheat from chaff and look- 
ing beyond the frenzied appeals of soap-box orators. What 
we lament is the artificial, exaggerated and manufactured 
style in which economic questions are manhandled at such 
a time. 

An election almost invariably brings a serious over- 
statement of the part which political parties play in the 
great drama of prosperity or its lack. The accusation of 
the radical leaders in this fall’s campaign that living costs 
have mounted in recent years largely because of com- 
binations and monopolies is a striking example of a stretch- 
ing of facts beyond all semblance of reason. 

Deplorable combinations and monopolies have existed 
and no doubt do exist. But to ascribe price levels pri- 
marily or chiefly to the monopoly factor has about as much 
relation to the realities of economics as incantations to 
drive out evil spirits have to religion, pure and undefiled. 
It is charged by radical political leaders that because of 
monopolies and combinations the cost of housing, warming, 
clothing and feeding the American people has been doubled 
and trebled in the past twenty-four years. 

But in other countries, which have tried unsuccessfully 
even bitterer socialistic medicine than these radical leaders 
advocate using here, costs have gone up even more. Cer- 
tainly the war, which was not started by American monop- 
olies and combinations, has had something to do with the 
disturbed price level. Nor can it be disconnected from 
monetary systems, wage adjustments, the business cycle 
and other factors in the whole fabric of modern civiliza- 
tion—factors which pretty nearly defy analysis. 

If illegal price combinations can be discovered and at- 
tacked, it is the duty of the Government at all times to 
prosecute them. Under every administration in the past 
generation, regardless of political complexity, there has 
been continuous prosecution of trusts, monopolies and 
combinations of low and high degree. 

But great fundamental changes in the price structure 
have gone on regardless of these actions. When a political 
party offers nothing except intense but meaningless hos- 
tility to what it vaguely terms “the interests,’ it may be 
justly suspected of putting its faith in the magic power of 


words instead of learning to think. Dr. Stewart Paton, a . 


physician and psychiatrist, who has applied his science to 
study of man’s behavior, says of the radical: 

“His assumption that he is unusually progressive in the 
methods he employs in formulating his political program, 
and in attempting to carry it into execution, has an amus- 
ing aspect. The methods he uses consist chiefly in calling 
attention to the miserable failures other people have made 
in trying to conduct public affairs, and then in creating 
an imaginary class predestined to be saved, of which he 
assumes he is a member. 

“This method of conducting a campaign to save souls 
has been in use ever since man first appeared upon the 


earth. There have always been people anxious to divide \, is greatly in advance of that of a year 
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human society into two classes—saints an 
always anxious to have it known th 
bers of the privileged class selected for salva 
method has not changed, although new forms 
adopt different terms in formulating very olq 
Once it was the question of the relative me cf 
goats, saints and sinners, but today we hay 

for these terms ‘laboring man’ and ‘ a 


Our Share of British Emigr 
ra" 

HE detailed figures of emigration ne 
Kingdom for the year 1923 are now avail 
909 persons over eighteen years of age 
that year, of whom 130,188 were males, | Of ts 
thirty-nine per cent came to the United States. 0 
males over eighteen years of age that ente: | 
States, more than half were skilled ie 
some five per cent were farmers, unskilled labor 
more than one-quarter of the number. T 
labor is to the United States, that of 
dominions. 


the beginning farmer has a better outlook i in 
than in the United States; the terms of lanc 


money is required by the newcomer and m mn 
tended on favorable terms. In short, North 
farmers stay away from our farms for #] 1e 
reasons that make our farmers leave the 
the same reasons that draw our country bi 
cities—high wages and high standards of livin 
For the time being we do not need moi 
have too many now for the economic adyant 
class. Great Britain has just now too many ske 
ers, for whose products the world mark hay | 
narrow. It is natural that they should come to {} 
offering the widest market for their produetior| 
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Easy Farm Credit 


HEN recent legislation was passed engi 
scope of farm credits, this was d > bec se 
felt that farmers had been denied short-term >i 
in general had paid too high a rate of interest. 
time good judges of the financial situation we 
vinced that the farmer had suffered from rel 
credit, and events have since made it lear | 
credit had been the cause of considerabl 
culture. It is fortunate that the new 
got into good working order at this time 
prices. ; 
Recently some ten million dollars’ w 
debentures of the Federal Intermediate 
sold on the market to yield 3.5 per cont i 
ently the market would have absorb 
the same terms. The outstanding debent 
thirty-two million dollars. The law provides 
of 1.5 per cent should be allowed betwee 
to the banks. It was contemplated tha 
pay 4.5 per cent and loan at six per cen 
this sales rate farmers will obtain loans 
This favorable situation is the result 0 
It is in part directly the expression of 1 
situation. But it is much more than tha 
sion of confidence in the new system 
term farm credits; banks as well as b 
realize that we have acquired a 
scheme, quite comparable to accep 
eral trade. It is also the expression 
stability of agriculture, the convictic 
turned the corner and is again on 
perity. The present improved prices 
on the solid foundation of supply 
higher prices, improved marketing fe aC 
tive banking accommodations, the p 


ming the board of directors 
t] First National Bank in a 
nanufacturing town met to 
‘oblem in finance that had no precedent in 
ace. The cashier explained briefly that one 
pitors had asked for a loan of $250,000 to triple 
} plant. Beyond question this expansion was 
vie business, but existing physical assets were 
to secure such a large loan. So far as the 
, the directors were being asked by an old con- 
a to lend $250,000, secured by just about 
th of property. Yet there were aspects of this 
, ade the application seem not entirely unrea- 
instance, the firm had been prospering for 
quarter of a century; the moral risk was ap- 
lyyerfect and the management highly efficient. 
< didn’t care to buy the business. Neither did 
wish to lose that account. 

call your attention,”’ the cashier said, ‘‘to an 
ture of this proposition that we haven’t yet 
“his firm markets its product in a distinctive 
is as well known to millions of consumers as 
flag. Children are sent to the corner grocery 


they’ve got in the world, I’d be in favor of lending them all 
the money they need to start over again. They have an 
intangible value in their trade-mark that isn’t exactly 
intangible. I believe the thing is worth somewhere in the 
vicinity of $500,000, or, to put it bluntly, twice as much as 
their physical assets.” 

So a gentlemen’s agreement for a series of five $50,000 
loans was the outcome of this conference. In other words, 
the directors complied with the banking laws, but took a 
chance. That was the way they felt about. it, because the 
conference in question was held a long time ago, when 
trade-marks were far less numerous than they are today. 

As a matter of fact, no one even now knows just how 
many trade-marks exist in this country. The records of the 
Patent Office at Washington will show at a glance the num- 
ber actually registered, but all of them are not registered. 
Sometimes a man or a firm acquires a valuable trade name 
or trade-mark without realizing it. Under accepted busi- 
ness practice in this country, such a mark can and often 
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By CHES 


does go calmly on its way acquiring value 
for a generation without being regis- 
tered. One reason for this fact is that a 
distinctive name or mark has a certain measure of protec- 
tion under the common law without registration. 

The most interesting example of unsuspected trade-mark 
value that has come to my attention relates to the facsimile 
of a mere signature. The manufacturer in question began 
with a one-room workshop in which he turned out a prod- 
uct of exceptional quality. To his embarrassment and 
disgust, he soon learned that there were two other manu- 
facturers of the same name in the same line of business and 
that he was being accused of trying to trade on that fact. 
The charge made him so angry that he seized his stub pen, 
jammed it down into a sticky mess of half-evaporated ink 
and wrote his full name across one of the wrappers used on 
the ten-cent-size package. It was a fearful scrawl, re- 
sembling the literary effort of a Chinese laundryman. 

“That will show ‘em!’ he growled. ‘Now get that 
lithographed.” 

Not content with this, he wrote his name on the ship- 
ping crates, on the billheads, on paper cartons and every 


(Continued on Page 178) 
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2 packages and you couldn’t work off a sub- 
five-year-old boy. Now every substantial 
o will, and we take that into account when we 


sith them; but here is a firm that has its good- 
wn or sewed up in a way that makes it more 
dsecure than any other goodwill I have ever 
<The goods are trade-marked and back of them 
ars of uniform good quality. 
special sort of case. I mean to 
tl; firm’s plant were to burn down 
21 they lost every cent of cash 
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The Chant of Mikinak 


TKINAK the Turtle had a thin, 
thin skin, 
And it let joy out and it let woe in; 


For crops of grief his soul was fertile; 

A sensitive chelonian was Mikinak the 
Turtle. 

Up on the shore, or down in the slime, 

Mikinak the Turtle had a mighty hard 
time: 

Waguc the Fox Kit pushed him with his 
snout; 

Moween the Bear Cub tumbled him about ; 

Wucagi the Heron jabbed him with his 
bill; 

Kag the surly Porcupine pricked him with 
a quill; 

Ahdook the Red Deer rolled him in the 
dirt. 

Only Mikinak knew how it hurt! 


Mikanak the Turtle brought his pains 
and his woes 

To Gwickwe the Robin where the hill brook 
flows. 

He wailed and he moaned and he sobbed 
and he sighed, 

He grieved and he groaned and he wept 
and he cried: 

“They treat me bad, and I’m sick and sore; 

I just won't stand it any more! 

I want to run and hide, but I don’t know 
where, 

For they pinch me here, and they prod me 
there. 

I’m as mild as a waif of the woods can be; 

Why does everyone pick on me? 

What shall I do? Bitter is my ewp!”’ 

Chirruped Gwickwe the Robin, “‘Toughen up! toughen up!” 


DRAWN BY G, B, INWOOD 
During a Business Depression the Whole Family Sprang to Father’s Aid 


Mikinak the Turtle went far and beyond; 
He bathed in the waters of the Limestone Pond; 
Hard grew his chest and his dorsal dome; 
Mikinak the Turtle came scrambling home. 
Moween and Waguc met him on the run: 
“‘Here comes Mikinak! Let’s have fun!” 
They bumped him, they thumped him, they usedhim asa ball; 
Mikinak the Turtle didn’t mind at all. 
They jounced him, they bounced him, they made him loop 
the loop; 
Mikinak the Turtle didn’t give a whoop. 
When they found that Mikinak didn’t care a bit 
Moween and Waguc permanently quit. 


Mikinak the Turtle has a hard, hard shell, 
And he now gets along in the world pretty well. 
“Where the sticks will fly and the stones will hurtle, 
You mustn’t be too sensitive,’ says Mikinak the Turtle. 
—Arthur Guiterman. 


The Salome Sun 


Beeikeey aint been so good for Baldy, the old bald 
headed barber who has the barber shop concession for 
the Greasewood Golf Course, since he had the ear trouble 


“Buster, Your Father Went Over to the Stadium 
to Mascot That Football Team. What Keeps 
Him, I Wonder? 


\ 
LL) WHAT 
mes You TO SAY 
WeFOR YOUR SELF ? 


with Mortimer Wainwright who come out here to Play 
Golf from Baltimore or Cleveland or some of those Places 
Back There where Towns is thick and Folks is Foolish in 
Lots of Ways. It wasn’t Baldy’s Fault but you can’t make 
Wainwright believe it—because it was Wainwright’s Har— 
and he’s just Naturally Fussy about his Looks anyway. 
How come it happened was this way. He come out here to 
Rest Up and Play Golf until he got here and found out how 
Far Around it was and then he said it was a Polo Pasture 
instead of a Golf Course but being as he was here he was 
going to Play around it Once anyway, so he hired a couple 
of Cow Boys to Caddy for him and a Camp Wagon and 
Chuckawalla Kid to cook for him and bought himself a 
regular Bed with Springs and a Mattress to sleep on be- 
cause he said he was born Nervous about Bugs and couldn’t 
sleep on the Ground with Scorpions and Centipedes and 
Rattlesnakes and Tarantulas and Gila Monsters and 
Vinegarroons and such Insects crawling around Nights. 
After he had got all outfitted for Playing around and had 
Telegraphed to Los Angeles for Six Dozen more balls, he 
made arrangements with the Bald Headed Barber to stop 
every day and shave him wherever he might meet or pass 
him out on the course until he got around it, so Sheep Dip 
Jim used to stop and shave Wainwright every day when 
they’d meet, until this Ear Trouble come up. 


Mr. and Mrs. Beans 


“‘Jumping Pigskin, Beans! Did Your Side Lose?’’ 


~ LOOK, FoLKs! 
' AN ALLEGED 


After Wainwright had bee; 
three weeks and was getting ; 
well, Jim met up with him ¢ 
by Dead Man’s Tanks near th’ 
coming out of Skull Valley, 
the 14th Hole down in the 
just west of the Dry Lake 
Funeral Mountain and theold 
where the Mormons was ki 
Indians in early days. Jim, 
under the shade of a Mesquit 
the Back Seat down so it , 
Chair, gets some Hot Water! 
Radiator and mixes up a me; 
ready for business by the time | 
gets stretched out in the cha 
standing on a Rack he had) 
Back End. He Lathered hir: 
started to work and just abc: 
he made the second or third gj 
Wainwright’s face in under}! 
a Big Rock Centipede crawle; 
wright’s Leg, Inside of his Pa 
for Some Shade I guess. — 

Wainwright must of sort 
thing because he reached aro 
Other Leg and tried to Sera 
the place where the Centiped 
ing Around and I guess he 
Squeezed him a Little. n 
Right as long as you Leave 
and Don’t Bother them—bu 
like to be Squeezed by No 0 
they don’t Like anything th 
They always Go Armed an 
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What the Price. 1 
have got a big pair of Saw Tooth Cutting Plie) 
Back End a Automatic Hypodermic Syringe w 
that is Red Hot Day & Night. On each sidet 
Dozen or Two Legs, each leg sharpened on the: 
of Hot Poison. When one of them Gets Mad: 
anything he goes at it Rough and Tumble Ca 
Can anything he can Grab Hold of with all 4 
and when the Legs Grab Hold the Hypod 
the Back End automatically Starts to Work jab) 
needle on a New Sewing Machine in a Prize Ct 
Saw Tooth Cutting Pliers in the Front End> 
thing like a 2nd Cross between an Airedale and 
Give a Good Centipede 5 Seconds Start and hw 
the Best Soldier on Earth, Mustard Gas ai 
Guns included. 

This one that crawled up Wainwright’s Leg i: 
or ten inches long, although Wainwright says it! 
a Yard. Just as the Centipede started to worl! 
Jim started a Long Swipe with his Razor to nk 
sweep from Wainwright’s Chin to his Left Ear a 
the time they was both going good Wainwrig] V 
and Realized all of a Sudden that Jim wasn’thi 
that was Working on him and that whatever vs 
on him at the Other End had Sharp Tools 
didn’t. 

He rared up with a Yell that scared both t. 
Caddies’ horses so they run away but where | 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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peopled by a pink flannel nightgown so voluminous 

that it dropped in folds on the carpet. From the top 
of the nightgown projected a head which belonged to Huldy, 
the hired girl, and doubtless the remainder of Huldy was to 
be found below, somewhere in the fastnesses of flannel. 
She had opened her mouth when she came upon what must 
have seemed the internecine spectacle of Grandma Newton 
slaughtering and being slaughtered by a strange young 
man, and saw no reason for closing it. 

“You, Huldy, fetch water and bandages and a basin— 
and licker,”’ said grandma. 

‘My gracious goodness!” Huldy gasped, and then made 
preparation to scream. 

“Tf you holler,’ grandma said, fixing her sternly with 
threatening eyes, “‘I’ll up and box your jaws. I dunno but 
what I will anyway jest to relieve my feelin’s.”’ 

Huldy came closer, with the movements of a bird fasci- 
nated by a snake. 

“You're clost enough,” grandma said sharply. ‘“‘Heay- 
ens to Betsy! Git suthin else onto you. If he was to come 
to and see the way you got your hair done it ’ud give him a 
prejudice against marriage. Git what I 
told you to.” 

Huldy stirred in the depths of her 
nightgown and dragged it toward the 
kitchen, returning with first-aid appli- 
ances just in time to hear Faith call down 
from the floor above, ‘‘ Whatever’s going 
on down there? Who’s there?” 

“Your gramma’s killed a man.” 

“Gimme that licker and hold your 
tongue,” snapped grandma, “‘or I vow 
I’ll up and kill a woman. . Look at 
the way you got your hair! What kind 
of a way’s that togo to bed? Lord knows 
the’s reasons enough for divorce. Here, 
hang onto his head whilst I find out if 
this strong drink is ragin’.”’ 

‘‘Grandma Newton!” It was Faith’s 
voice, more offended at such a breach of 
the conventions than frightened. “What 
have you been up to?” 

“‘Murder,” grandma snapped as she 
poured a tablespoonful of whisky be- 
tween Keats Shelley’s protesting lips, 
‘‘and I wonder I hain’t come to it 
sooner. Now whatever bed’ll 
we put him into?” 

At this Keats pushed away her hand, 
and strangling, fought to a more erect 
posture. 

“Say !’”’ he expostulated. ‘“‘Say 

“Throw somethin’ over your hair, 
Huldy. He’s a-comin’ to and I don’t 
want no relapse. Don’t wiggle 
now, young man, or you'll start to bleed- 
in’ ag’in all over the rug.” 

““He—got away,” said Keats. 

“And took a chunk of you with him. 
go open the bed in the end room.” 

“The end room!” Faith caught her breath and her eyes 
grew bigger. “His room!” 

“T never did see one of these here flappers the papers 
talk about,” grandma said to the hall at large. 
“Not that room!” Faith expostulated. 

Phillips’ room!”’ 

“But,” said grandma, following up her thought, ‘‘if you, 
Faith, hain’t got all the earmarks of one, then the whale 
never swallered Jonah.” 

“Flappers and goofers,’” said Keats, apparently not 
quite cognizant of his surroundings, but doing his best to 
participate. ‘‘Flappers and goofers. Somebody’s 
ruined my back.” 

“°’Tain’t ruined,” said grandma, “but it’s consid’able 
discommoded. . . . Yougit that bed open and hush up, 
Carl Phillips or no Carl Phillips.” 

Faith was clinging to the balusters now, and her face 
seemed very pale in the dim light. 

Grandma’s eyes snapped. 

“Tf you faint, Faith Newton, I declare I’ll let you lay 
where you fall. You, Huldy, go open that bed; this flapper 
granddaughter of mine ain’t no earthly use. Mr. 
eee oo Name, can you get upstairs with me helpin’ 
you? 

““A flapper met a goofer,’’ said Keats. ‘‘That’s the first 
line, and it rimes with ‘do for.’ But that isn’t the answer, 
is it? Certainly I can climb stairs, any kind of stairs— 
straight stairs, steep stairs, back stairs, spiral stairs.”’ 

“Wither,” said grandma, ‘‘I give him too much licker or 
he got hit on the head. Here, h’ist yourself whilst I lift. 
Does the book on etiquette say anythin’, Faith, about 


GS peoried by the dimness of the stair landing was 
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. You, Faith, 
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While His Master Stood Over Him, Erect, Immovable, He Tore the 
Books Apart Ruthlessly, Ripping and Jerking Until Their Leaves 


Lay in a Heap About His Knees 


helpin’ a young man to bed? Take a-holt here. No, he 
don’t care p’tic’lar if you have got on your nightie. That’s 
iw hicistem 

Keats tried to shake them off when he was on his feet, 
and mumbled a protest. The effort of arising seemed to 
clear his head. 

“T’m all right,” he said; ‘‘just kind of wabbly. What’s 
the idea?”’ 

“We're puttin’ you to bed,” said grandma. 

“Good notion,” said Keats. “I better stick around. He 
might come back. Nobody but women in the house.” 

“One woman and Huldy and a flapper,” said grandma. 
“Upsiday! That’s it. Now we’re comin’. I hope the’s 
plenty of iodine. You got a cut about a foot long. Easier 
to do for than a stab. . You, Huldy, stand out from 
underfoot. That’s it, right on the bed and never 
mind the kiver. Now you ’n’ Huldy clear out whilst I git 
his clothes off and do for him.”’ 

Faith was clutching and shaking Mrs. Newton’s shoulder. 

“T insist,’’ she cried—‘‘I insist upon being told what is 
going on. What has happened? What is this man doing 
here? How was he hurt?” 

“The iodine,” said grandma, “‘is in the bathroom cab- 
inet. Most likely he just saved us all from havin’ 
our throatscut. . . . Smells kind of musty in here. Room 
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hain’t been opened since he left {| 
fumigate it by havin’ a decent P 
beatin” | 

“Tf you'll please go away,” saic: 
can get my clothes off and get into. 
you can patch up my shoulder,” | 

“Tf you need help,” said grandma; 
out. I hain’t squeamish.” She st 
and Huldy to the door and closed jt’ 
“Kind of mysterious, seems as t]. 
said reflectively, “what with prowle. 
bin’s and all. Faith, you git, 

“T’m not going to bed until I kno} 
is all about.” 

“Then you’re in for quite a spell ¢; 
Bless my soul if I got the shadder o 

“How could you put him in there’ 
could you step into that room?” | 

“‘T jest said I wan’t squeamish, I; 
ever taint Carl Phillips left in tha) 
wore off by now.” 

“And what possessed you to ti 
strange man—and who knows ho'| 
have to stay? This town’s got si 
gabble about now!”’ 

“Wa-al,” said grandma, “seein’ a) 
all stabbed up protectin’ this hous} 
kind of a burglar or somethin’ J ; 
him to go bleed to death out in th+ 
as for how long he’s goin’ to stay, 7 
permanent.” i: 

“Permanent? Have you gone cz 

“Tf I have,” said grandma, “tl 
hain’t noticed no symptoms. . . .f 
callin’. You git you to bed and a| 
questions you got in the mornin’,” / 
grandma closed the door in her grad 
face and walked over to the bed on we 
Keats B. 8. Dodd. ' ¥y 

“T wisht I could call to mind you) 
said; and then, without pausing fa 
“This here iodine’s goin’ to sting lila 
but it’s awful wholesome. Holler); 
to; everybody’s awake anyhow. 
of shaller mostly, so’s the’ won’te 
stitchin’. Makes you squirm som’ 

“‘Have you a revolver in the hee 

“Lord sakes, no!” said grandm| 

“Mrs. Newton, I’m a stranger, 
but are you keeping anything bac? 
going on around here anyway?” | 

“Young man, you know jest as 1l¢ 
and I’m mystified.” 

“Tt’s no ordinary sneak-thief bit 
with field glasses and spying and piv! 
after night.” 

“There,” she said, “that’s don | 
lay down and git some sleep if youin 
what the last man had that slep’! t 
wan’t catchin’. Do you want I slul 
light?” 

“‘No—and, Mrs: Newton, I’ve a¢ 
mind.” 

“About what?” 

“The mill. I’m going to take (on 

“You be? What fetched you alm 
sudden?”’ | 

“‘Curiosity,” said Keats. Mrs. Newton sife 
never had anything to be curious about,” he sd. 
poetry business there isn’t anything. I didn’™ 
missing it.’ | 

“You'll find enough sight curiosity in & 
Folks fetches up babies on it.”’ 

“But there’s a condition.” 

“Sich as?” 

“I’m to sleep in this house.” = 

“T thought up that condition before you om 


put up with Huldy and the flapper. Dunno? 
entered my head she was a flapper before torjh 
ain’t so bad; she’s jest dumb.” 

“Good night,” said Keats. 
“Good night.” Grandma went to the do} ° 
stood a moment on the threshold, and then re 
bedside. ‘I shouldn’t wonder a mite,” she ‘ 

curiosity wan’t jest another name for suth 
could ’a’ passed by on the other side, but you a 
be the Samaritan, kind of. I cale’late, Mr. | 
Name, this household was gittin’ to where it 00 
of a pair of pants. Shoulder pain? 
the flapper comes it over you jest deal with f 
sudden. Good night.” R 
(Continued on Page 36) 


Cylinder Block 
dinder Block—The Hupmobile cylinder 


b:k is unusually hard and close-grained. 

th block is individually subjected to 
Ewell hardness test. You will see on 
- er end of the block the mark, no bigger 

a a pencil dot, left by the special 
h dened steel ball of the testing machine. 

smobile hones its cylinder walls, giving 
J na glass-like finish, as is the practice in 
~ ly car manufacture. The bores are ac- 
cjatein the extreme. The pistons are fitted 
“maximum precision. This closer fitting 
~ imizes crankcase dilution, and the 
ziiter cylinder hardness saves the wear, 
4 ultimately the expensive installation 
{ versize pistons, so common with lesser 
nder block material and precision. 


mobile 


or »bile parts display is like 
ne life history of a man. 


it de facts” may be a con- 
veakness, or a proof of 


4 
_—. 1 


Pint is, that with Hupmo- 
a east have the facts that 
n from the facts you can 
it udgment. 


ening the Facts 

Chat Count 

{ into any of the 1,400 
ul dealer showrooms and 


e lupmobile literally from 
e, 


‘ the parts display, are 
tts—units upon whose 


ai materials and con- 
‘spend your sure satis- 
your sure dissatis- 
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There’s Only One Side—The ‘‘Inside’’— 
and Hupmobile Reveals it Fully 


faction, with any car you buy. 
Under each part is told why it is 
made the way it is made—and, in 
contrast, is described the lesser, 
and generally the more common 
construction. 


Fifteen minutes study of this dis- 
play will go far toward enlightening 
the average car owner on how real 
maintenance economy is built into 
a motor car. . 

There are a thousand and one ways 
in which a motor car can be 
cheapened in production—and a 
man never knows until he begins to 
pay repair and replacement bills. 


Hupmobile Compared with 
Costliest Cars 
Hupmobile has always held to the 
better practice.’ That is why, every- 
where you go, you hear Hupmobile 


compared with costliest cars in 
point of reliability and long life. 
And described by fleet owners as 
occupying a place apart in low cost 
maintenance. 


That is why Hupmobile is able to 
profit by revealing the innermost 
details of its engineering and con- 
struction. 


That is why Hupmobile refuses 
casually to gloss over the facts that 
count. : 


Instead, it tells you that there is 
only one side to this question of 
obtaining downright economy and 
durability and quality in a motor 
car—and that is the inside. 


Hupmobile bids you regard ex- 
ternals—but to consider first the in- 
ternal construction of motor, and 
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To Motor Car Quality 


transmission, and rear axle, and all 
that contributes to safety and 
satisfaction. 


Internals versus 

Externals 
Hupmobile gives the public its 
intimate inside story because it 
knows—as every garage mechanic 
will tell you—that these important 
structural facts are a revelation of 
strength. 


So much so, that Hupmobile dealers 
everywhere find the parts displays 
in their showrooms spoken of as 
“Quality Proof.’”’ This proof awaits 
you at your nearest Hupmobile 
dealer’s. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 


Detroit, Michigan 


-and keeping rather good time 
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Keats settled on his right side to endure the throbbing of 
his shoulder and to anzsthetize it with reflections on his 
predicament, its causes and the personages who seemed to 
be involved. It seemed that he who had been searching for 
a destination now had one thrust upon him. It was not 
altogether the destination he had looked forward to, nor did 
its opportunities seem so glowing as his imagination had 
sometimes promised him; but here he was, with a very sore 
shoulder and a surprisingly contented mind—on the brink 
of forming a business partnership with an extraordinary 
old lady; about to become a member of her household to 
the manifest resentment of a granddaughter of the flapper 
variety. Keats paused here to consider. In spite of the 
way she had pounced on him that evening, he had not no- 
ticed her particularly because his mind was full of im- 
portant matters; but as he recalled her she failed to fill 
flapper specifications as he understood them. Without 
doubt she would make herself exceedingly unpleasant, in 
which case he would crawl into his hole and pull the hole in 
after him. Young women were not an avocation of his, 
though he had tried to make “‘love”’ rime with “move,” to 
his parents’ annoyance. Once he had done a sonnet to 
Phyllidia, but it had turned out to have only twelve lines, 
and for the life of him he couldn’t remember past the sixth 
line whether the imaginary lady had brown or blue eyes. 
Young women existed, he was aware, like grocery stores 
and South Sea Islands and ambergris; but he knew little 
of their geography, stock in trade or properties. So, having 
been arrested in his reflections by Faith Newton, he elbowed 
her out of the way and went on with something impor- 
tant—namely, the condition of the water wheel at the mill. 

In the end he found himself 
half consciously repeating over 
and over, accenting the rhythm 


with the throbbing of his shoul- 
der, “‘ Field glass-es, field glass-es, 
field glass-es,’’ and so slept, not 
without discomfort or fitful 
awakening. Then it was morn- 
ing, and Grandma Newton came 
in with a tray; and on the tray 
were oatmeal, buckwheat cakes, 
sausages and coffee, for her idea 
of breakfast derived from the day 
when she used to cook for the 
hired hands at harvest time. 

“Good mornin’,” she said. 
“Um —no fever. The flapper 
says either you go out of the 
house or she does, but neither’s 
apt to come to pass. It makes 
her mad for me to call her a flap- 
per, so I guess I’ll save it up for 
special needs. Got any shirts be- 
sides this here one? Because 
this is done for. I kin mend the 
hole in your coat.” 

She went out as briskly as she 
had entered, leaving the tray 
balanced on his legs and uneasi- 
ness pricking hismind. Itlooked 
as if Miss Newton were going 
to be even more unpleasant than 
he had apprehended. He consid- 
ered this complication briefly and 
then would have shrugged his 
shoulders if one had not been so 
lame. He was a young man very 
set in his way when once he had 
determined what way to travel, 
and so inadequate was his knowl- 
edge of womankind that he dis- 
missed Faith as one of those 
annoyances one must expect to 
encounter in business life. For 
years a flair for logical reasoning 
had stood in his way to becom- 
ing a poet; he was rather taken 
with the way he figured out the 
right and wrong of things and 
then went ahead. In this case it 
was clear to him Miss Newton 
had no justification either in logic 
or in fairness to take the stand 
she did, and therefore he would 
ignore it. Grandma Newton 
might have informed him he was 
biting off more than he could 
chew. 

vI 
HE town of Westminster went 
about its lawful occasions as 
it would not have done were it 
aware of the food for gossip con- 
cealed in Newton’s White Ele- 
phant, which was the epithet 


“Don’t be Alarmed, I Beg of You,” Said a Calm Voice. 


f 


s 


universally applied to the big house on the hill. It would 
have seethed with conjecture, and people whu !:new noth- 
ing whatever about it would have conducted other people 
who knew as much and have shown them the exact blade 
of grass upon which Keats B.S. Dodd stood when the knife 
disarranged his back. The White Elephant would have 
been a spot of public interest, and what remained of its 
lawns would have been trampled by curious feet. Mr. Pinch 
and Amos Streeter would have solved the mystery, and 
the post office would have been loud with their deductions. 
But it did not know. It did not know that Keats was an 
inmate of the house for a matter of days, when that fact 
and the more important one that the old mill was again to 
operate gave ample raw material for discussion. 

It was still hét up, as the vernacular has it, over the 
quiet coming of Still Face; but having decided he was 
some species of prophet who presently would flare up in a 
religious manner, the town sat back with a mischievous eye 
on its clergy and speculated how these gentlemen would 
react to unorthodox competition. In Westminster one 
could always fall back on religion when it was off season 
for politics, and when no respected member of the com- 
munity was suspected of or detected in sins of the flesh. 
The village was versatile in respect to its road maps to 
paradise, for there were four churches and some pioneering 
society which met and worshiped God with strange noises 
in the hall over the barber shop. So it was reasonably felt 
that Still Face might expect a certain number of proselytes. 

It developed that Still Face was known by a name as 
other people are, and that it was rather a mediocre name as 
such things go, for he was called Mr. Jones; not John 
Jones or William Jones, but Mr. Jones. That was all, but 


Subject to These Seizures. It Wili Pass’’ 


‘ pronounced it. ‘‘S-s-s-secret-s-s-s,’’ was the ¥ 


“It is Nothing. My Servant is 
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for it. Numerous members of the communi 
selves in Still Face’s way and, though a little ¢ 
accosted him. Invariably he replied gravely 
ously, sometimes stopping to converse for a 
two in a low, musical voice. Though he did no 
subjects of depth, such were his bearing an 
expression—but most striking, his face—that 
presence but to feel that here was a man aboye: 
a man not like other men, one of lofty mental 8| 
mystical virtue. 

His one servant, the only other occupant 
was an African, deaf and dumb. Mr. Pinch; 
curiosity to have the man open his mouth tha’ 
determined if his tongue ‘‘had been tore out }; 
in order to insure his discretion. Mr. Pinch 0: 
in which there lived an unfortunate characte); 
who was the repository of secrets. Mr. Pinch ¢} 
word, and one never understood its true ye! 


it was rather a novelty, and Westminster . 
t 


The village was more interested in the mo} 
characteristics of Mr. Jones than Mr. Jones 
affairs of the village. It was not that he ig) 
minster or its people. There was nothing in h 
give offense. On the contrary, it was rathe: 
its way, for he seemed placidly unconscious « 
material unless he was addressed directly. tt 
moved among men mechanically while his thoi 
some esoteric region. One could not eal: 
mindedness; rather it was detachment. H 
there, but he was not there. That is how itt 
observers, and Westminster is famous fo) 
observation. Smal) 
thought up imperti 
after him, which wes 
Even Mr. Pinch) 
an independent maa 
asserting that he \ 
good as the next fel;, 
was President of 1 
States,”’ was impree 
pelled to respectful: 

Mr. Pinch’s firsg 
the stranger had ba 
do credit to themos’1 
and equal of Ameru 

“Hey,” heyelledo 
“‘want I sh’d stop ty 
with meat?” 9 } 

Mr. Jones turne| 
beautiful face, al 
change of expressioa 
aslight, courteous } 

| 


head, ‘‘ Were youa 
sir?” | 
“‘Cale’lated to, | 
Pinch. | 
“Tn that case,” sill 
“will you be so inil 
repeat your questi'? 
The stranger hz 
sir, which ratheri 
Pinch’s fancy, and }y 
individual to be od 
he knew himself. | 
“Sir,” he replis, 
meat man, and tl}! 
meat cart, sir, andyh 
was to inquire, sir, J 
to your house and él! 
Sines > | 
“T shall be st 


| — ae 


if you will doso,” sil! 
and with another g! 
tion of his head he0 
Mr. Pinch flick: 
tache like an unsy 
then performed his}0 
accomplishment b ¢ 
entire muzzle to (3¢ 
cle, first from left)" 
from right to left. e¢ 
done nomorehad 7: 
Buddha, Mohamr 
G. Blaine walkir 
street arm in arm. 
Old ladies with 
ments wondered ‘ 
could cure by the@y 
hands, for, after wit! 
Tuesday, it was adit 
possessed of a pow! I 
after Westie ia 


representative fro ea 
hold was waiting? 
office for the U 
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Buick Continues 
its Leadership 


For the seventh consecutive year Buick 
has first choice of space at the National 
Automobile Shows. This signal honor 
is awarded annually by the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce to 
the manufacturer-member having the 
largest volume of business for the pre- 
ceding twelve months. 


In winning and in maintaining this 
enviable position year after year, Buick 
has demonstrated conclusively that the 
true value of any automobile is reflected 


in the consistency with which the 
public buys it. 


Since the introduction of the 1925 Buick 
models, public patronage has increased 
to an even greater degree— 


A tribute to the Buick engineering skill 
and manufacturing ability that has 
provided newer and better Buick cars 
without departing in any way from the 
fundamentals of power, economy and 
dependability for which all Buicks have 
been famous. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of 
Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 


» ] 


Branches in All Principal 
Cities— Dealers Everywhere 


When Better Automobiles Are Built, BUICK Will Build Them 
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mail. Young Abner Folwell and Pliny Fox chose that 
moment to let loose the bad blood that was between them, 
and a too serious fight swayed and trampled and crashed 
back and forth over the square. So furious and vindictive 
was it that not even the doughty town marshal cared to 
intervene. Upon this spectacle advanced Mr. Jones, who 
paused the briefest interval to survey; and then, not 
hastening his reflective pace, he approached the panting, 
threshing, bleeding pair until he could have laid a hand on 
the shoulder of each. 

“Bnough,” he said so quietly that many did not hear 
him speak at all. 

The arms of the big young men fell and they stared at 
the immobile serenity of his face. He did not speak again, 
but turned his back to walk away; and they, scowling but 
quieted, withdrew from each other and sheepishly sought 
obscurity in the crowd. 

It is by acts visible to the public that reputation is 
built; even memoirs of private secretaries and footmen 
and chambermaids cannot destroy it. Napoleon is still 
the Man of Destiny in spite of your Bourriennes; and if 
the hero have, privately, a decayed wisdom tooth and the 
habit of sleeping in a nightcap, the populace ignores it to 
dwell upon some less humanly interesting fact coated with 
the tinsel of glamour. As to Still Face, he had no private 
life so far as Westminster was concerned. It conceived of 
him always as it saw him, and rather imagined he ceased 
to exist the moment he passed through the door of his 
residence. No one had ever seen the man when he had 
not arrayed himself to face the public, when he sat alone 
at home, when he consumed his meals. One never passed 
the house of an evening, and glancing through the lighted 
window, saw the man at ease with pipe and book—for the 
excellent reason that shades were drawn day and night, 
and on the side eying the street the green blinds were 
tightly closed. 

At home Mr. Jones was an arresting personality as he 
was abroad—more arresting. If there were those in town 
who fancied he occupied his privacy with esoteric ritual 
they would have been disappointed; there was no mum- 
mery, none of the trappings that go with novelties in the 
way of religion. The interior of the house was as he had 
found it, severe and cheerless. Oil lamps gave its light; 
its furniture had been manufactured in the ’80’s and was 
as unsightly as it was uncomfortable; the food on the 
supper table was ordinary food, conveying no hint of 
fasting or asceticism. 

The African stood in the door between kitchen and din- 
ing room with his eyes upon Mr. Jones’ back. The man at 
table sat erect, but did not turn toward his servant. He 
lifted his hand and moved his fingers rapidly in some 
language to be understood by the eyes and the African 
obeyed, removing food and utensils and brushing crumbs, 
demeaning himself as one accustomed to service. Mr. 
Jones lifted his eyes to the negro’s face and again his 
fingers twinkled; the negro replied at length. If im- 
patience can be shown by finger language, Mr. Jones 
responded impatiently, peremptorily. The negro’s eyes 
rolled and gleamed whitely while his wizened black face 
expressed acute discomfort, as he explained hesitatingly. 
Mr. Jones clapped his hands sharply, a reprimand and a 
dismissal, upon which the servant scurried toward the 
kitchen, wagging his strangely misshapen head and 
mouthing. 

When he was alone he sat for half an hour in contempla- 
tion. Only the glowing of his eyes betrayed the fact that 
he did not sleep in his chair. Not even his hands moved. 
Then in their order he performed three curious acts—or 
rather series of acts—the first of which had to do with a 
photograph. 

He withdrew from an inside pocket a leather wallet, and 
from this his fingers selected an oblong of cardboard upon 
which was affixed the result of an amateur photographer’s 
casual art. This he held at arm’s length so that the yellow 
light fell full upon it, and for minutes his glowing eyes 
studied it unwinkingly. He was reading the photograph 
as if it had been a printed page, translating what he read 
there to terms of character and potentiality. It was the 
picture of a girl, young, not more than sixteen years old, 
slender, buoyant with something more than the self- 
sufficient bearing of youth. When he had done he replaced 
the photograph, arose and from a drawer took paper and 
pencil, which he placed before him on the table and com- 
menced to write. At the top of the fair page he set. down 
two words, The Problem. Under this, and leaving a 
space, he wrote The Pawn. Now he hesitated, marshaling 
his thoughts, clarifying the data he had derived from his 
scrutiny of the photograph. Then he wrote rapidly: 

“Vain, stubborn, willful, headstrong, dissatisfied to the 
danger point, resentful, hungry for life, reckless; but in- 
telligent, proud, loyal, courageous, with a background of 
inherited sturdiness.” 

This he studied, and having read it through, nodded his 
head as though content. He pushed back the paper and 
his eyes narrowed in concentration. Again he wrote, The 
Queen. And again leaving a space, he made his analysis of 
this piece in the game: “‘ Wise, rich in experience, keen, 


with sensitive intuitions, a firm will—the crux of the 
problem.” 

The next entry required less thought. The Knight, he 
set down, and after it an interrogation point, denoting his 
query if the piece were really a knight and capable of 
eccentric attack. Under this caption he put down: ‘ Prob- 
ably fortuitous. Unknown quantity.” 

When this was done he brushed his hand across his eyes 
as though disposing of the phase of the matter represented 
by these three factors in the problem and replaced the 
paper in the drawer, which he locked. 

Mr. Jones seated himself again and consulted his watch. 
The hour was seven minutes before ten, and he held it in 
his hand, counting off the seconds, patient, as if the monot- 
onous act of waiting were without meaning to him, until it 
was exactly ten o’clock. Then he got to his feet, moved 
slowly through the kitchen to the rear door, which he 
opened. The night was black. Up the hillside that he 
faced, not a light twinkled, for there were no dwellings 
there. Nothing was visible. He extended his foot explor- 
ingly, to encounter something hard and solid, and nodded 
his head. With that he faced the kitchen and made finger 
talk to the negro, who came forward quickly, stepped past 
his master into the darkness and reappeared instantly with 
three huge books of the ledger variety in his arms. Still 
Face closed the door and signified his wishes in the matter. 

The negro, whose shaven head seemed to consist of two 
portions not skillfully put together—as if two-thirds of a 
huge coconut had been glued to two-thirds of another 
coconut—cearried the ledgers into the dining room and 
deposited them on the floor, where he allowed them to 
remain while he kindled a fire of dry wood in the Franklin 
stove. While his master stood over him, erect, immovable, 
he tore the books apart ruthlessly, ripping and jerking 
until their leaves lay in a heap about his knees; and then, 
and only then, did he commence to feed the paper to the 
fire. This he continued to do until no shred, even of the 
covers, remained. 

“Check !’’ said Mr. Jones when this labor was completed, 
but whether he were using a term in the game of chess or 
merely telling off an item in a list of things to be done was a 
matter none could determine. 

Now—and perhaps the third series of acts was most 
difficult of all to find a reason for—he seated himself at the 
table and for an hour, with untiring persistence, schooled 
himself in the use of his left hand. He did this and that 
with it, striving to make the motions casual and natural as 
they appeared when he used his right hand—which he did 
now and then apparently as a model. This course of train- 
ing he brought to an end with ten minutes of writing with 
pen andink. At the last he wrote a few lines with his right 
hand and compared painstakingly the same words written 
with the left hand. In no detail did the two handwritings 
seem to resemble each other. One would have thought Mr. 
Jones feared the loss of his right hand and was preparing 
himself for the deficiency. 

It was midnight when he carried the lamp up the stairs 
and went to bed. Mr. Pinch, had he been a spectator, 
would have given Mr. Jones credit for persistency and 
industry. In addition to this, Mr. Pinch would have found 
some difficulty in explaining to Mr. Streeter the reasons 
that actuated Mr. Jones in so spending his evening. 
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HE young man who climbed the hill toward Newton’s 

White Elephant was in his early thirties; but already 
he refused to eat potatoes, took no cream or sugar in his 
tea, and compelled himself to climb at least one hill a day. 
Asa matter of fact, he had always been a bit that way; but 
for the past year he had been compelled to lean forward a 
trifle when he wished to see if his shoes needed shining, 
which alarmed him greatly, for he was not without vanity. 
His pink cheeks were now red and he mopped his forehead 
with a handkerchief already at the saturation point. A 
fattish man climbing a hill on a hot day rarely embellishes 
the scenery. 

He paused by the stone gateposts and aroused a 
fictitious breeze with his straw hat, mopped his face with 
a second and drier handkerchief, patted down upon his 
round dome the remnants of his yellowish hair and felt of 
his tie, for he was about to come into the presence of a 
woman. It may also be mentioned that he had spent two 
weeks in London on a business trip—an event that dropped 
a spoonful of flavoring into his life. Having now assured 
himself that he was again at his best, he passed up the 
walk and used Amassa Newton’s knocker for the purpose 
that had been the object of its creation. Huldy responded. 

“What’s wanted?” was her invariable formula to 
visitors, and privately she regarded it as rather elegant. 

“Will you say to Mrs. Newton that Mr. Maxwell has 
called upon a matter of some importance?”’ 

Huldy scuttled off to the kitchen, where she informed 
Grandma Newton that the’ was a kind of a polite fat feller 
wanted to see her; and grandma, wiping the flour from 
her hands upon her apron, stepped briskly to the door. 

“How be you, Mr. Maxwell?” she asked. ‘‘Step in and 
set. Seems like the day’s breedin’ a thunder shower. 
There’s a good solid chair won’t give under you.”’ 
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Mr. Maxwell flushed. 
“The day is very warm,” he agreed. “T wall 
hill. Doctor has ordered me to exercise, but T| 
meant hill climbing on such a day.”’ 

““Prob’ly not,” said grandma. 

“T called to make you a business propositioy: 
Have I come at an inopportune time?” 

“One time’s as good’s another.” 

“Thank you. Possibly you know that 
put me in charge of the Westminster Lu 
with directions to lift it out of a rut and 
money-making enterprise.” 

““What’s that got to do with me?” - | 
know, letting her eyes rove over Mr. Maxwell, 
involved some little territory, it required tin 
biscuits in the oven,’’ she said presently, a 
minster one can find no more emphatic man 
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the statement that time presses. 

“T’ll be brief. Will you set a price o 

“No,” said grandma. 

“Not six thousand dollars, Mrs. Newton?” 

“Nor seven,”’ said grandma. 

“T do trust you will be reasonable. Ted 
building and machinery are not worth mo 
thousand.”’ 

‘““Mebby; but if you got to know,” said gra} 
mill’s goin’ to be used for the purpose it wal 
It’s a-goin’ to run. . Huldy, take out the 

“Indeed !”’ 

“We're goin’ to manufacture, God wi) 
grandma, ‘‘sich things as chair rungs and wor 
and potato mashers and I forget all what. 
that.” i 

“But do you think you can operate profi 
small a plant, and if I am correctly —) 
in hand.” 

“We kin try,”’ said grandma. } 

“I'd like to make you see that a bird in | e 
worth a possible two in the bush.” 

““Mebby so,” grandma admitted; “but le 
the cat that prowls around huntin’ birds lead) 
interestin’ life than one that lives on kitchen; 4 

“But,” said Mr. Maxwell, “pussycats thato 
birds promiscuously get disliked by the neighlrs 

‘“Meanin’?” asked grandma. : 

“That you would be wiser to sell me the m? 

Grandma’s eyes snapped. 

“T thought so,’’ she said with decision. ni 
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seat a minute. Your talk has reached the int’r 
seems as though. I’ll have to risk that bate)! 
to Huldy, though her talents don’t lay that» 
yourself to home until I git back.” 

Mr. Maxwell amused himself by blinking 
room and fanning himself with his hat un 
returned with a young man whom she ‘1 


Dodd. 
“Delighted,” said Mr. Maxwell. 
Mr. Dodd contented himself with what see2d 

bewildered inclination of the head. There e 

when Mr. Dodd seemed to be exceedingly ' i) 

the impression of being nonplused. This see 

that his personality was not forceful. 
“Mr. Maxwell here,” said grandma i 
versational tone, ‘‘lets on mebby he’ll sh 
our cat—providin’ our cat looks edgew: 
“Indeed?” said Mr. Dodd. ‘Dow 
turning to grandma, ‘‘he does not me 

Very possibly he was speaking met 

phors were always quite beyond me. Myi 

after reading a poem of mine, that IY 
foremost exponent of the mixed metaph« 

“He means,” said grandma, who appe 
cause for enjoyment in Mr. Dodd’s rem 

’n’ me start up the mill he’ll—what 

used to say?—I got it!—heave a mon 

machinery.” 
“Oh,” said Mr. Dodd mildly. 


“At present,” said Mr. Dodd, ané om 
Maxwell whose big eyes were studying him bli 
Mrs. Newton understand you correctly?” he} 

“Well, now, the lady is blunt. The subsit 
matter is we cannot have your little mill int 
our timber market.” S & 

“T see. So if Mrs. Newton and myself opel®’ 
contrary to your wishes, you will use your/lt 
organization to place obstacles in our way. |” 
position?” = | 

“You put it clearly,’ said Mr. Maxwell. e : 

Mr. Dodd stroked his cheek and looke S 
flabbergasted, while grandma watched his fac? ia 
ing and visible irritation. He was proving é vr 
ment to her. She was about to mention i 
when he forestalled her by saying to M 
even milder tone than he had used bef 

“In that case, my friend, you’d better 

“Eh?” Mr. Maxwell was startled i1 

(Continued on Page 137 
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RECOMMENDS | 
THIS SPECIAL OPPORTUNITY 
Jor buying your HOLIDAY FOODS 


JOU will need a good supply of food for Thanks- 
giving and the holiday season. Here is your op- 
ortunity to get it. 


Canned Foods Week starts Saturday. Grocers ev- 


Libby offers you, to choose from, more than one hundred foods 
*ywhere will make a special feature of canned foods. 


famous for their high quality and distinctive flavor—fruits, veg- 


‘ot only will they have on hand unusually large and etables, pickles and condiments, meats (already cooked) and milk. 
je assortments but they’ ll have them displayed, for Each of these is brought to you from the spot where in all the 

2 world it 1s found at its finest—frutts from California and Hawaii, 
our convenience, in attractive exhibits. You will packed with all their fresh flavor sealed in; meats from Chicago; 
ive an opportunity to try the finest foods the whole olives from Spain; and milk from the finest pasture lands, so 
corld produces. rich that every 16 ounce can contains 7¥2 teaspoons of butter fat! 


And think of the convenience! No daily ordering 
-buy now in case quantities or by the dozen. 


Don’ t miss this special event. Be sure to visit your 
(ocer’ s on Saturday or early next week. 


Libby, MSNeill & Libby, 511 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


Libby, M¢Neill & Libby of Canada, Lid. 
Chatham, Ontario, Canada 


+ pmoeeene eS 


Watch for special displays of these foods at your grocer’s. You (= oe 
will find them in containers such as those pictured above. Notice 
how the Libby label varies on the different types of packages. Fix 
these labels in your mind and ask for products that bear them, for 
they identify foods of rare goodness! 


CANNED FOODS WEEK 
: eNovember 8°15 
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FTER the 
fight the 
principals 


and all connected 
with it were ar- 
rested. The trial 
was set for a date 
about three 
months later and 
Mitchell and I 
went back to Flor- 
ida on the same 
train. We became 
very well ac- 
quainted beforewe 
reached Jackson- 
ville, and Iremem- 
ber his telling me 
how he had been 
informed before 
the battle that I 
couldn’t hit. 

“My word!” he 
exclaimed. ‘‘] 
never was so sur- 
prised in my life! 
Every time you hit 
me you hurt me.” 

In turn, J told 
Mitchell that Ihad 
always understood 
he was a very 
smart boxer. 

“But,” Ladded, 
“vou are not so 
smart as I thought 
you were.”’ 

“How's that?” 
he inquired. 

“Why didn’t 
you send word to 
me the day before 
the fight that you 
wouldn’t fight un- 
less I split the 
purse with you? I would have given you 50 per cent of 
that purse rather than lose you, I felt so sure I could lick 
you, and you had me so mad.” 

The attorney-general prosecuted the case and I sat with 
our lawyers and picked the jury myself. When a juror 
went on the stand I would look at him and I could tell by 
the way he returned my glance whether he was for us or 
not. One of them, after he was sworn in, deliberately 
looked over at me and laughed and winked! And that 
wink had a very different effect on me from Charley 
Mitchell’s in the ring. 

The jury was out but ten minutes and brought in a 
verdict of not guilty. After the trial I met a couple of the 
jurors and they told me that the only reason they had 
remained out even that time was that they wanted to 
make it appear that they were really discussing the case. 
As a matter of fact, it was settled as soon as they reached 
the jury room. 

One of the panel who was rejected was asked if he had 
ever seen Corbett or Mitchell. He replied in the negative. 

“Have you ever heard of Corbett, the champion of the 
world, and Charley Mitchell, the champion of England?” 

SINO. 2 

“Didn't you ever read or hear of the prize fight for the 
championship of the world, in New Orleans?”’ 

He hadn’t heard of that, either. 

“ Excused!”’ said our lawyer. Such is fame! 


Phonographic Orders 


N 1894 my manager, Brady, booked me for a fall 

opening in the melodrama Gentleman Jim, at the 
famous Drury Lane Theatre, London, England. After the 
run in London we were also to tour England, Ireland and 
Scotland. 

My mother and father had never been in Ireland since 
they had left it, about fifty years before, while they were 
still kids, and 1 remembered how often they had expressed a 
desire to see the old home before they died; that is, the 
old homes, I should say, for they had left from different 
ports and did not become acquainted until after they had 
settled in America. 

My father had a brother in Ireland whom he had never 
seen, as the latter had been born after my father left. This 
brother, Father James Corbett, became a very famous 
priest in the days of the Land League in Ireland, and my 
father named me after him, intending to make a priest 


% 


* 
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out of me, too; but this he found impossible. He was 
naturally very anxious to see Father James, as well as the 
old country, and now I thought up a plan to make the 
dream of the old folks come true. 

It was about this time that phonographs were first put 
on the market, and I conceived the idea of talking into one 
and making a record of traveling instructions to send to 
my parents. You see, | felt that if dad once had the money 
in his hands he would stick it in the old stocking, thinking 
it was too much to spend on a trip when he had such a 
large family. 

So I went into a phonograph place in New York and 
prepared this record. I talked slowly and just as if father 
were there, trying to put into my voice all the persuasion 
I possibly could so that he would be impressed. I told him 


just how to get his ticket, what to do with his money on 


the train, and added little tips about traveling across the 
continent, giving the exact dates and all. Then the record 
was shipped to California and, as my letter directed, 
father took it to a phonograph store in San Francisco. 
The record was put on and the old gentleman and old 
lady, I was afterward told, sat there in delight, drinking 
in the words of their boy. It was all very wonderful to 
them; in fact, it would have seemed so to anybody, for 
this invention was then a new thing. 

After listening to me as if I were actually present in the 
room, they were impressed with the seriousness of dis- 
regarding my instructions and wrote me that they would 
leave just as I had directed. About a week before we 
sailed they landed in New York, and of course, as any boy 
would, I took them around and showed them the sights. 
They had a grand time, and so did I. 

My mother had told me that she did not have any close 
relatives left in Ireland that she knew of, but on the boat 
that first brought her to America she had met a little 
English lady by the name of Miss Wilkinson and they had 
become great chums. After some years Miss Wilkinson 
went back to England. And all my mother would say, 
when she talked about going over to the other side, was, 
“‘T wonder if Miss Wilkinson is alive. Oh, if I could only 
see her!’’ Over and over she would repeat this, and for 
his part my father was just as excited over the thought of 
seeing for the first time his brother, the Reverend Father 
James. ; 

Before I sailed I received a letter from Colonel Ochil- 
tree, who was stopping at the Waldorf Hotel in New York, 
asking me to call on him, as he had something of importance 


James Jj. Corbett Greeting William A. Brady and Charley White on Their Arrival at Carson City 


yousoek 
some of my friends over there to show them iat 
can be both a pugilist and a gentleman.” if 
He dictated about half a dozen letters to I 
and handed them to me; then, after we | 
couple of very pleasant hours together, he wis 
luck and I was on my way. 


The Old Folks’ Surprise Pa 


I HAD a lot of fun with my father on the st} 
over. I told him not to look upon me as hi 
a pal, and I coaxed him into the big card cab 
and got him mixed up in some very lively } 
with a dollar limit. The highest stakes he hadj 
for was ten cents in the little game of 
five,’ and that was only on very rare oce 
no matter how good his hand was, he would 
then if someone raised him he’d lay down 

““That’s too much money!” he would sa; 
he had held a dozen aces he’d have done 

So I had to play with the old man alone, 
it was. I could always tell by his face whe 
hand; he’d grin all over, and I’d kee 
Before we reached the other side he gre 
plunger and would bet on a couple of deuce 

The voyage over, we arrived in London 
Victoria Hotel. The next day I noticed i 
newspapers accounts of the arrival of the world 
many recording his experiences and even in@ 
details of his biography. It was correctly s 
father was Patrick Corbett, of County M 
and that my mother’s maiden name was K 
Donald and that she came from Dublin. It™ 
folks rather proud. 

The first thing I did on reaching London w 
the uncle for whom I had been named, to 
us as soon as possible. He wired in return 
arrive at the hotel at a certain time, but I dime 
others this news. 14 

The hour for his arrival came—my father! 
wondered why I looked at my watch so often! 
impatient as a kid—and I left them lunching | 
room and went out into the lobby to await n 

While I stood at the desk talking with the 
roly-poly old lady came up and very excited] 
James J. Corbett, the prize fighter, here?” | — 

(Continued on Page 42) : 
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SUB ABS 2 IL ISS NES CUBES 


This announcement of new-type Coach Bodies by Fisher in each of 
half a dozen price fields will mark the beginning of a widespread 
reversal in motor-car buying. For with these bodies, Fisher removes 
the price-obstacle to closed car ownership, and widely extends the 
opportunity to acquire the acknowledged Fisher superiorities of 
value and quality. Nothing short of the unparalleled Fisher re- 
sources, equipment, experience and skill, can produce a like result. 


FISHER BODY CORPORATION, DETROIT 
CLEVELAND WALKERVILLE, ONT. ST. LOUIS 
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(Continued from Page 40) 

“Tm James J. Cor- 
bett,’’ I said before the 
clerk could speak. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed. 
“Tell me quick! Tell me 
quick! Was your mother 
Kate McDonald?” 

““Yes,’’ I answered, 
“that was my mother’s 
maiden name. MayI ask 
what is yours?” 

“Mrs. Catamore,”’ she 
said—I cannot remember 
the exact spelling, for 
though I have won many 
prizes in the ring, I would 
never take one in a spell- 
ing match in the bushes. 


“But your mother 
wouldn’t know me by that 
name,’’ she added. 


“‘She’d remember me as 
Miss Wilkinson. I went 
to America with her long 
ago—fifty years it is.”’ 

I have had big mo- 
ments in my fights, but 
honestly I never had a 
bigger thrill than when 
that old lady told me her 
name, for she was the one 
person my mother had expressed a wish to visit, but had 
never dreamed of seeing again in this world. 

Well, I took her into the dining room, which was pretty 
well crowded at this noon hour, and said very quietly, as if 
it meant nothing in particular, ‘‘ Mother, Miss Wilkinson.” 

For a second my mother looked at her as if someone had 
been brought back to her from the dead. Then she threw 
her arms around her and they both began to ery. 

I have described Miss Wilkinson as stout. Well, mother 
also was quite heavy for her height, and I could see 
people in the dining room giggling at the sight of these 
two little roly-poly old ladies embracing each other 
and crying from joy; but to me it was one of the most 
pathetic things I had ever seen, and a lump came in my 
throat and I just had to leave the room. 


Life Stranger Than Fiction 


S I WALKED out of the dining room back to the office 

again, in walked a man in clerical clothes. I knew 

Father James had red hair like the newcomer’s, so I walked 
up and took a chance. 

“Father James?” I said. 

“Yes,” he replied. 

“T’m Jim,” I announced. 

Of course he embraced me; and we chatted for a few min- 
utes; then I took him over to the hall just outside the 
dining room. Having seen the people laughing at that 
other meeting, I determined to make this one less con- 
spicuous. Excusing myself a moment, I returned to the 
dining room and asked dad to come out in the hall. 

It was almost 
too much, for 
when he came with 
me to where the 
priest was waiting 
and I said ‘‘ Dad, 
I want to intro- 
duce you to your 
brother, Father 
James,’’ they 
stood and looked 
at each other for a 
second in amaze- 
ment, then em- 
braced, and my 
father broke down 
completely. My 
uncle, of course, 
had more control, 
having been pre- 
pared for the 
meeting, but to 
my father it was 
too great a sur- 
prise. 

I have been as- 
sociated with the 
stage for many 
years and realize 
that, if anyone 
should cook up 
such incidents as 
these and put them 
in a play, people 
would laugh and 
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Charley Mitchell Down in the Second Round 


say it could never happen—that there was too much coinci- 
dence. But life is far stranger than fiction or the stage, and 
I have never witnessed behind the footlights anything 
prettier than these two meetings, taking place within fif- 
teen minutes of each other, between people separated for 
so many years. 

And I know in this practical commercial day it isn’t con- 
sidered fashionable to be sentimental, but I thank God I 
am sentimental. The time of my mother’s death I will 
never forget, and the only consolation I had that dark 
day was the thought of the happiness I had been lucky 
enough to be able to give her, on this trip abroad before 
she left me. There were ten of us children and there was 
not one of those boys or girls who wouldn’t have done just 
as much, or more than I did, if they had had the money. 
We were a very united family, and I dwell on this simply 
because I am sometimes surprised and sorry to see how 
little families seem to hang together today. 

The very next morning after these reunions, Mrs. Cata- 
more, whose husband was the scenic artist at the Henry 
Irving Theatre, took my mother and father, bag and 
baggage, out to their lovely home in the suburbs of London, 
and made them stay with them the whole two months of 
the London visit. 

Thinking it would please them, I used to get theater 
tickets for different shows in London and they would 
promise faithfully to go. The money was wasted, for each 
night they would wind up at the Drury Lane to watch our 
play! 

My manager would come to me and say, ‘Where did 
you send the folks tonight, Jim?” 


James J. Corbett on the Beach at Mayport, 1893, While in Training for the Mitchell Fight 


Nove be, 


To the Emp. 
Hall, or to the 
whatever theaj, 
pened to be, Ty 

“Well, 4 
there,” I wouli 
“They’re out jj; 
the last row!” 

Thave | 
cussions ag toy 
Booth was or} 
greater than [ 
my father ani 
could have di 
James J. Corbey 
greatest actor oh 

On our oper, 
at the Drury], 
atre a gorgeous 
floral piece wih 
over the foot}}t 
when I reached y 
ing room and 9 
the card I re; | 
the complimeny 
ence H. Macka’ 
in the evening) 
Mackay came |) 
dressing room i 
Duke of Teck, itn 
himself, and ti ; 
father had czg 
from America to be sure to give Jimmy Corbett a o¢ 
“Now, Mr. Corbett,” said the boy, “if you wiljy 
yourself in my hands I’ll give you a royal time, 

He did, making good his promise in many diffe it 
The most delightful of these was probably a supr 
Savoy Hotel, where a Hungarian band and L| 
the dancer, at that time the talk of America anf 
entertained. Here, too, Mme. Yvette Guilbertar 
recited, making her first appearance in Lond), 
appreciated it all as a very nice compliment tAr 
and my profession. 


The Crowned:Head Poster 


HEN I returned to America and went oihe 
with the show, Brady got out a great post a 
nificent affair twenty-four feet long and picturya 
crowned heads of Europe in their royal get-up. ‘en 
the Czar of Russia, the Emperor of Germany, t K 
Italy, surrounding Queen Victoria on her thro, 4 
the center of this group he had me standing, jeg 
and shaking hands with Gladstone; thusimplyi wi 
exactly stating so, that I had met all the mar 
Europe and been entertained by them, though lad: 
seen a single one of these people, not even fronhe 
Underneath the masterpiece was a flaming sen it 
‘James J. Corbett, Champion of the World, | Hi 
turn from His Triumphal Tour of Europe.” |__ 
One day as Brady and I were seated in the s)ke 
train heading for a one-night stand, he informi me 
the crowned-head poster was going up in this (jm. 
“Tm ixic 
see it,” Te 
quite tr hfu 
941) 
Brady. — 
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Read Why Mrs. Burton Richards 
Has Congoleum Rugs Throughout Her House— 


This housewife of Brookville, Pa., has had 
Congoleum Rugs in her home for years. 
Unsolicited, she wrote us as follows: 


“We have rug No. 378 in our dining 
room, rug No. 386 in our kitchen, rug 
No. 396 in one bedroom and rug No. 
398 in another bedroom. 


“We like the Congoleum Rugs because 
they are so sanitary and can be kept 
clean with the least possible labor. No 
more dusty wool rugs for me, especially 
in bedrooms and dining rooms. 


“T have had a nervous breakdown and 
sweep day was a regular nightmare to me 
until Congoleum Rugs solved the problem 
of sweep day at our house. I think if 
more women just knew how easy they 
are to keep clean yet how well they look 
you could not make them fast enough to 
supply the demand.” 


Gold Seal 


i SE RES TSE NUR TEE ROY RU Ge peng 


ie Te Wc tie VEN RN Aes OMS OT AA ets SEPT 


You, too, can save yourself the drudgery 
of sweeping by having Congoleum Rugs 
on your floors. A few strokes with a 
damp mop and they’re spotless. Another 
advantage, they lie flat without fastening. 


lor every room there’s a Congoleum 
Rug that will add color and charm. Yes, 
and the prices are surprisingly low. 


6 feet x 9 feet $ 9.00 9 feetx 9 feet $13.50 
M% feet x9 feet 11.25 9 feet x 104 feet 15.75 
9 feet x 12 feet $18.00 


Pattern No. 386 (shown below) is made in all sizes. The other patterns 
Shown are made in the five large sizes only. 


1% feet x 3 feet $ .60 3 feet x 4% feet $1.95 

3. feet x3 feet 1.40 3 feetx6 feet 2.50 

Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of 
the Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 


ConGoLEUM Company 
INCORPORATED 
Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 


Kansas City Minneapolis Atlanta Dallas Pittsburgh 
New Orleans London Paris Rio de Janeiro 
In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited ................ Montreal 
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Pattern 
No. 386 
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On the floor is shown 
Gold-Seal Congoleum 
Art-Rug No. 396. In 
the 6 x 9-foot size, it 
costs only $9.00. 
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lie: difference 


in raincoats 
—your eye cannot detect 


HE difference between a 

really waterproof coat and 
one that will soak through in a 
drenching rain is in-built. Even 
the most careful examination 
will seldom reveal it. 


To produce this in-built 
value—to guarantee to you this 
important difference your eye 
cannot detect—the makers of 
“U. S.” Raynsters have not 
spared either time, money or 
expert skill. 

Every inch ofa. loca 
Raynster is backed by layer on 
layer of fine, tough rubber as 
light as silk. Every seam is re- 
inforced. 

“U.S.” Raynsters are a com- 
plete line of raincoats—from 
rugged rubber surface coats to 
smart tweeds and cashmeres, 
with the rubber hidden inside. 
A complete line for boys, too. 


Our little booklet, entitled, 
“A Scotchman Started It,” will 
help you to distinguish raincoat 
quality. Mailed free* to you. 
Address Dept. X, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 


US) 
Raynsters 
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(Continued from Page 42) 
“What makes you think so?”’ the other 
asked. 
Pointing up at the row of kings and queens, 


| the first one replied, very seriously, ‘Why, 


look at the big company he carries!’’ 

On this tour we played Lima, Ohio, a one- 
night stand; and William McKinley, who 
was then governor and the presidential 
nominee on the Republican ticket, was 
slated to speak in the town hall as our oppo- 
sition attraction! All day the street in 
front of the hotel was crowded with people, 
some anxious to see McKinley, and others, 
I was proud to hear, calling for the cham- 
pion. 

After dinner that night Mr. McKinley’s 
secretary came to my room and asked if I 
would like to meet Mr. McKinley. 

“I would consider it a great honor,’ I 
told him; and he replied, ‘“‘ And he wants to 
meet you too.”’ So he took me to Mr. Mc- 
Kinley’s room, presented me, and we sat 
there chatting for about half an hour, dur- 
ing which we could hear the crowd outside 
cheering for McKinley. Every once in a 
while someone would vary the cheers by 
shouting, “‘What’s the matter with Cor- 
bett?”’ And another roar would come up 
through the windows. 

About 7:30 I rose to go to the theater and 
was saying good-by when Mr. McKinley, 
who had to go to the hall, took hold of me 
by the arm and said in his lovable way, 
“They want to see you down there just as 
much as they do me. We'll go downstairs 
together.” 

So, arm in arm, we descended the circular 
staircase of the old hotel to the lobby, 
which was jammed with people. Two little 
newsboys, who didn’t know that such a 
man as McKinley existed but who wanted 
to see the fighter who had licked John L. 
Sullivan, were wriggling their way through 
this crowd. 

As we appeared, another great cheer was 
given, and louder than any that preceded 
it, because everybody thought it was a 
very nice thing for Mr. McKinley to bring 
me with him. But the little newsboys 
didn’t look at it that- way, I guess, for 
one of them said to the other, so one of the 
actors In my company reported later, ‘‘I 
tell you the tall guy is Corbett.’ 

“Yes; but who’s the other feller that’s 
got hold of his arm?”’ 

The kid had a sure answer for this too. 
“Don’t you know nuthin’?” he said. 
“That’s Con MeVey, his sparring partner.” 


The Wandering Red-Head 


There was another newsboy who made a 
hit with me about this time and I have won- 
dered what sort of great man he became. 
One cold snowy night, as I was leaving the 
stage door of the Williamsburg—Brook- 
lyn—Theater, he came up to me, a little 
red-haired kid with a very dirty face. 

“Say, Jim,” he says, not fresh, but just 
comical, ‘‘give us a nickel, will yer? I only 
got one father and mother.” 

This last remark struck me as a good 
line, so I gave him a quarter and he walked 
down to the ferry with me. I forget the 
rest of our conversation, but he was an 
extraordinary kid, one you would always 
remember. I do recall that as I was getting 
on the boat he asked me where I was going 
next— I believe it was on a Saturday night— 
and I told him I was going to open in 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, the following 
Monday. 

“Gee, you travel around a lot!” was his 
only comment. 

“Yes, I’m traveling all the time,’ I re- 
plied. 

I arrived in Bridgeport about six o’clock 
in the evening. As I stepped off the train 
a little kid with red hair came up to me. 

“Don’t you know me, Jim?” 

“Who are you?”’ 

“T’m the kid that’s only got one father 
and one mother.” 

Well, you can imagine my amazement at 
seeing this kid so far from his beat! 

“How in the world did you get here?’’ 
I asked him. 

“Beat my way on the train,” he said, and 
as I didn’t have the heart to shake him, I 
took him over to the hotel, where he had 
dinner with me. Then I shipped him back 
to New York on the train, with orders to go 
home at once. 

It was just before my meeting with 
McKinley that I had a rather funny en- 
counter in the ring. In the summer of 1896 
I had taken my wife for a pleasure trip to 
Hot Springs, Arkansas, where we enjoyed 
the baths for three weeks, then started for 


California, stopping at several places en 
route. While I was in San Francisco Tom 
Sharkey, a sailor, was matched to fight a 
mediocre heavyweight named Williams. 
A short time before this I had read an ac- 
count of a bout between the former and my 
old friend Joe Choynski, and had gathered 
the impression that Sharkey was a fellow 
capable of taking a lot of punishment, but 
good only in a roughhouse fight. So I went 
out:to see him fight this Williams. Although 
he defeated Williams, as a boxer he seemed 
to me to be very crude. 

Nevertheless, the promoters of the club 
tried to induce me to sign up for a four- 
round go with Sharkey. I was not in very 
good condition; and as I hadn’t been out 
home in a long time I was being wined and 
dined by all-my old friends. But the club 
people were, confident that as champion 
and Californian I would draw a capacity 
house, and they offered me the first $10,000 
received at the box office and a fifty-fifty 
split of all beyond the ten. It was good 
money and I accepted. 


The Night of the Battle 


This time I didn’t go out of the city to 
train, but stayed in town, going up to the 
Olympic Club to take a sweat every day; 
which was all I did in the way of prepara- 
tion for the bout, for I had never seen the 
time when, even though out of condition, 
I couldn’t box four fast rounds, certainly 
fast enough to beat such an awkward fel- 
low. I had made up my mind not to exert 
myself by trying to knock him out, but 
merely to make a fool out of him for the 
short period by my superior skill. That 
would give the audience enough show for 
its money. 

Well, the night came and we appeared 
in the ring. He had a marvelous physique, 


being about five feet eight inches tall, about: 


190 in weight and fully as powerful as Jef- 
fries, but of different type—a short-coupled 
sort of chap with a squat, thick neck. When 
I started feinting at him he mistook each 
feint for a lead, and he didn’t know how to 
duck. Instead of rolling or swinging his 
head on his neck as on a pivot, he squatted 
down on his haunches, crooking his knees 
and popping up and down like a jumping 
jack. He did this so constantly and looked 
so funny that the audience fairly screamed 
and I was so weak with laughter I could 
hardly land. 

I managed to get through the first round, 
however, feeling all the time as though I 
were boxing a burlesque, the sort I gave on 
the stage in my act this year with Norton 
in The Ziegfeld Follies of 1924, and on the 
vaudeville circuit in the summer. 

While I was sitting in my corner during 
the intermission, I got past the humor of 
the thing. I now thought less of my plan 
of making the bout simply an exhibition of 
boxing skill, and began to flirt with the idea 
of putting him out—he seemed so easy to 
hit and didn’t know a thing in the world 
about boxing, or, for that matter, about 
fighting. 

So with this idea in mind I started up in 
the second, and after the tap of the gong 
hit him one terrible wallop in the eye, using 
a left-hand hook. I never saw such a 
swelling on a man’s face, nor any that ever 
rose quite so quickly. I had him dazed and 
tried my darnedest to finish him in that 
round, and as it ended he was floundering 
all over the ring, very groggily, and actually 
started for my corner, when his seconds 
rushed in and led him to his own. 

When I sat down in my chair I knew I 
was not right. For the first time since that 
trip to Salt Lake City, about eleven years 
before, I was absolutely tired out; so when 
we went up for the third round, Sharkey’s 
seconds, not knowing I was tired, but think- 
ing that since he had been so nearly fin- 
ished in the second round he would surely 
be knocked out now—and with him their 
meal ticket—told him to go out and wrestle 
with me, grab hold of me and do anything 
he could, but never on any account to 
let go. 

He took his lesson all right; and came at 
me in the third round, and pulled me and 
pushed me all over, and even tried to shove 
me through the ropes, I looking all the 
time like one of those slender animal train- 
ers in tights waltzing around the stage with 
a huge, clumsy bear. I only wish I had a 
motion-picture film of that bout. I think 
I could make a lot of money exhibiting it, 
for it was a riot, although it might have 
turned out a serious thing for me and proved 
a tragedy instead of a comedy, since I was 
champion of the world, with nothing to win 
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With which defi, I grabbed hold of his 

nose and twisted it so it hurt. 

you can imagine, there was a lot of 
excitement in that lobby, and all the by- 
standers were hugging themselves, expect- 
ing afreeshow. And as usual my thoughtful 
friends seized me by the arms, and again 
as usual, not a soul thought of doing the 
same for the other man. He could have 
knocked me stiff right then and there. 

Brother Joe came to, however, and 
though a lighter man, ran up behind Fitz 
and pinioned his arms. Fitz tried to jerk 
away, but couldn’t at first, and they wres- 
tled all over the lobby, my good friends, 
about ten in all, still sitting on me. 

At last Fitz managed to break from Joe’s 
clutch, and he grew madder than ever when 
he saw that it was my brother who had 
held him, and struck at him; but a lot of 
bystanders had crowded between and the 
blow was blocked. Then what must Fitz 
do but step in the dining room, seize a 
caster from the table and hurl it, pepper, 
salt, vinegar, oil, cayenne and tabasco, as 
red as his hair, at Joe—Joe who had simply 
held him, when it was I who had twisted 
his nose. Joe ducked and the salad dressing 
splattered the wall. Then the manager 
came in and pacified us and the incident 
was closed. 

The public, quite reasonably, refused to 
recognize Fitzsimmons as champ because of 
his victory over Maher, and I decided I 
would again try for a meeting in some place 
where the law would not interfere. We 
finally hit on Carson City, Nevada, and 
the same Dan Stuart, of Dallas, Texas, was 
chosen as promoter. For the first time in 
the history of boxing, it was arranged that 
moving pictures should be taken of a fight, 
and for this reason, if no other, it was sure 
to be a historie affair. 


A Promising Youngster 


Fitzsimmons and I both trained in Car- 
son City, though on opposite sides of the 
town. Billy Delaney still acted as my 
trainer and he suggested our taking on as 
sparring partner Gus Ruhlin, the Akron 
heavyweight. Before these arrangements 
were made, however, I received a note from 
DeWitt Van Court, still the instructor at 
the Los Angeles Athletic Club, and one of 
the best boxing teachers in the country, 
telling me of a fellow, a comer, who was big 
and strong and a good man to rough it with. 
I wrote Van Court telling him to send his 
man on. 

He came and boyishly presented his let- 
ter of introduction, from which I then 
learned hisname—James J. Jeffries it was— 
and he was added to our training force. At 
first I gave him the job of rubbing me 
down. I had four rubbers, one for each 
limb; he had a leg, and that was all he 
attended to, but one day I thought I would 
try him out with the gloves. 

I found him, as Van Court had said, a 
big strong fellow—he weighed about 220— 
with a hefty left and very willing, but he 
didn’t know the simplest fundamentals of 
the game. Without intending to hurt him, 
I hit him a little short uppercut with my 
right, with little force behind it, as I 
thought, and he fell helpless in my arms. 

But I liked him and tried to teach him 
something and continued the bouts, al- 
though often he gave me so little to do that 
in despair I used to back him into a corner, 
promise not to strike a blow, then order him 
to work his way out. He had so little in- 
stinct for the game at this stage of his 


career that even with this advantage he ° 


stayed cornered. Simply by ducking, block- 
ing and holding his arms, I kept him there. 

There was one quality he had, however, 
which soon came to light and impressed me 
greatly—his work on the road. I had al- 
ways considered myself as good as any 
pugilist that ever lived in this part of train- 
ing, and tried to do with him as I had with 
the rest of my handlers—start off on a dog 
trot, then sprint and run them off their 
feet. But it didn’t work; there I was, trot- 
ting along mile after mile, and this big 
young fellow was always right at my heels, 
politely enough never trying to pass me, 
but always right there. When I came 
within a couple of hundred yards of the 
camp I started my sprint, and thought I 
would leave him flat. When we breezed in, 
the distance between us was the same. And 
day after day, no matter how fast or slow 
I went, there was this dogged fellow, right 
at my heels. I began to wonder if after all 
Jeff might not amount to something. 

The next arrival at the camp was Brady, 
who brought with him a famous trainer, 
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later a still more famous referee—Charley 
White. He had trained Fitzsimmons for 
two of his contests and Brady thought he 
might be able to give me many valuable 
pointers. 

It was an unlucky move, however, for it 
started dissension in my camp for the first 
time since I had been a “pro.” Billy De- 
laney’s nose was immediately put out of 
joint and he regarded the bringing of White 
as a personal insult aimed at him by Brady. 
No matter what I did to smooth matters 
over, I was misunderstood. 

The jealousy grew almost unbearable. 

If one had said it was foul to hit below the 
belt, the other would have sworn it was 
foul to hit above; if White called Peter 
Jackson a negro, Delaney would have sworn 
Peter was pure white. If I happened to 
converse with one a few seconds longer 
than I had with the other, the latter would 
think that I had told something of great 
value in those few seconds which I had con- 
cealed from him, and he would nurse an 
awful grouch. This was the only time that 
I was really unhappy during my prepara- 
tions for a fight. 
_ Another feud was under way before long, 
innocently started by my brother Harry 
when he sent on from the Coast a beautiful 
Scotch collie, one of the most intelligent 
dogs I have ever seen. 

Harry was fond of him, but knowing that 
I liked dogs, too, thought it would be a 
good chance to get him out in the open. It 
was, for I had him with me constantly and 
even allowed him to sleep in my room for a 
while. 

But when Brady arrived, he not only 
brought White but my old mascot, mongrel 
Ned. As soon as Ned caught sight of the 
collie, a terrific battle was started and we 
had a hard time separating the two. How- 
ever, we thought they would get used to 
each other after a few days. We were 
wrong. They sulked and were as jealous 
of each other as were the two trainers. At 
night we had to confine Ned to the hall of 
the house, which was warmed by a stove, 
while I still kept the collie in my room, 
since he was quite valuable and belonged to 
my brother. 

But, one stormy evening, on my return 
from town, where we had driven to see a 
show, I stumbled over something on the 
mat outside of my door that looked like a 
bundle covered with snow. It stirred, 
barked, then jumped up and licked my 
hand. 

Such devotion was too much for me.. 
Next day the collie was shipped back to 
Harry and the old mongrel stayed on with 
me. He lived for a year or two after that 
and died at my father’s home. Dad had 
him stuffed and that old dog stood in the 
parlor, as big as life, in a glass case until 
dad himself hit the long trail. 


An Old Friend 


Fitz and I were training in real earnest 
now, and as the day for the fight drew 
nearer, and the interest more intense, the 
clans began to gather. 

Some of the people from the East spoke 
of a little newsboy who had beaten his way 
out from New York and who was support- 
ing himself by selling New York news- 
papers at a dollar apiece and by polishing 
shoes at a half dollar a shine. Naturally 
such enthusiasm and financial enterprise 
aroused my curiosity and I was hoping the 
kid would come out our way. 

I had had a pavilion constructed back of 
the house and in this I used to punch the 
bag, skip rope, box and wrestle before the 
crowd which every day came out from 
town to watch me. There were no seats, 
and some of them stood, others sat on the 
ground. 

One afternoon I noticed a youngster in 
the front row of the standees. He had red 
hair, a bundle of papers under his arm, and 
a bootblack’s outfit slung over his shoulder. 
During a rest spell I looked over at him and 
decided that this must be the industrious kid 
I had been told of. 

Catching my eye, he looked up, gave a 
familiar grin and said, “‘ Hello, Jim!” 

“Hello!” I returned. ‘Are you the kid 
who has the nerve to charge a dollar a throw 
for a New York paper?”’ 

“Sure,” said he. “‘Don’t yuh remember 
me, Jim?”’ 

“By Jove, I ought to; that red hair and 
those freckles are familiar. Where did I see 
you before?” 

“In Williamsburg when you played at de 
teayter. Dat’s where yuh saw me first. 
De next time wuz at Bridgeport.” 
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Watch This 


zone 


PERCY MARMONT 


If you have never read 


Mary Roberts Rinehart’s best 
known novel, “K,” or even if you. 
have read it, I advise you to see the 
picture version by Universal, under 
the title, ‘“K—the Unknown,’’ Harry 
Pollard, director. This production is 
the kind that helps to raise the stand- 
ard of moving-pictures. It is a re- 
markable story, with an unusual plot. 
It is strong in drama and comedy and 
has many keen situations. VIRGINIA 
VALLI is the star and she is assisted 
by PERCY MARMONT, who, you 
will remember, played the lead in ‘Jf 
Winter Comes.’’ 


Kathleen Norris, the Amer- 


ican authoress, whose delightful 
book, ‘‘Butterfly,’’ has been produced 
in picture by Universal, writes us 
from her California home: ‘‘I am 
delighted with Universal’s produc- 
tion of “Butterfly.’’ Not only has the 
director been absolutely faithful to 
the spifit of the book, but the charac- 
ters have gained reality through the 
most happy collection of stars to por- 
tray them.” The cast is headed by 
LAURA LA PLANTE, NORMAN 
KERRY, RUTH CLIFFORD and 
KENNETH HARLAN, and has been 
directed by Clarence Brown. 


“Standing over him with 


murderous intent and uplifted 
sword, the Commander of the Moors or- 
dered the French bugler to blow the retreat. 
Looking death squarely in the face and 
saying good-bye to all things earthly, the 
heroic bugler blew, not the retreat but the 
charge.”’ This is one of the thrilling mo- 
ments of ‘‘Love and Glory,’’ a Universal 
Jewel adapted from the novel by Robert H. 
Davis and Perley Poore Sheehan. It isa 
Rupert Julian production and has an ex- 
cellent cast with CHARLES DeROCHE, 
WALLACE McDONALD, MADGE 
BELLAMY, FORD STERLING and 
A. GIBSON GOWLAND. 


Coming soon: HOOT GIB- 
SON in ‘‘The Ridin’ Kid from 


Powder River,’’ a fresh, fast-riding, breezy 
outdoor romance. Also keep watch for 
HOUSE PETERS in ‘‘The Tornado,’’ 
and that masterpiece, ‘‘ The Hunchback 
of Notre Dame.’’ 


Universal Picture Booklet sent 
you on request. 


(arl Laemmle 


President 


(To be continued next week) 
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“Williamsburg?” I repeated. ‘‘Over in 
Brooklyn, you mean?” 

“Yep,” he said. ‘I’m de kid wot’s got 
only one father and mother.” 

So we had a happy little reunion and he 
stayed to dinner with me, becoming as 
great a favorite with my trainers as he had 
been downtown. 

All champions, and ex-champs, too, re- 
ceive lots of letters, rabbits’ feet, good luck 
coins and other souvenirs that are supposed 
to help a man win, and I had my share. 
The one that I prized most was a letter 
from the students of Yale University, signed 
with many names which have since become 
famous. 

When playing in New Haven, where I 
was booked frequently, I had always gone 
around to the gym to box with the boys, 
among them Tom Shevlin, perhaps the 
greatest, certainly one of the greatest foot- 
ball players Yale ever turned out. He was 
a wonderfully built fellow and boxed very 
well for an amateur, though I do not be- 
lieve, as some sports writers have said, that 
he would ever have had the same success in 
the ring, had he taken up boxing profes- 
sionally, that he had on the gridiron. 

With the letter came a Yale flag which 
the boys asked me to carry into the fight. 
This I did, placing it in my corner, the first 
time, I believe, a college pennant was ever 
carried into the ring by a ‘“‘pro.”’ 

This was the first time, too, that articles 
ever appeared in a newspaper describing 
preparations for a fight, actually signed by 
one of the principals. 

This I had arranged for, a few months 
previous, when interviewed by a reporter 
during my engagement in Chicago with my 
second play, The Naval Cadet. 

During the conversation the young fel- 
low apologized for his greenness, saying 
that he had been but a short time on the 
paper and that he didn’t know much about 
interviewing champions, but he had to 
make a stab at it, for the managing editor 
had given him the assignment. 

‘So you’re just a kid reporter?”’ I said, 
sizing him up. 

“Yes, sir,”’ he replied with a modesty I 
liked; and suddenly an idea struck me. 

“Well,” I said, “if you’ll do what I tell 
you, you’ll make a hit with your boss and 
maybe get a raise.”’ 

“What do you mean?” he asked, his eyes 
lighting up. 

‘* All you’ll have to do,” I explained, ‘‘is 
to go back now and tell your editor that 
for $5000 you can get Jim Corbett to give 
out from his training quarters the only 
signed statements about his training and 
the fight.” 

The boy rushed out, and returned the 
next evening, telling me that he had made 
a hit with his boss. Conditions were tenta- 
tively agreed on, and a few weeks after that 
I signed the contract in Kansas City. The 
Hearst string of papers followed the idea 
through by approaching Fitzsimmons, too, 
and taking him on. It isa common practice 
today, but it was pioneer work then. 


Fishing for Information 


However, the $5000 never touched my 
hands, for a few days before the fight I gave 
my brother Harry an order on the San 
Francisco Examiner for the full sum, and 
adding $11,000 more, told him to bet it all 
on me. 

About six days before the big bout I was 
out taking a stroll, not for stiff exercise but 
for relaxation and fresh air, and I suggested 
to Delaney, Brady and Judge Lawlor, my 
old friend of the Choynski days, who had 
come on to visit me, that we go by the 
arena. It was a big one for the time, hold- 
ing about 25,000 people, and I thought I’d 
like to look it over before the fight. 

Just then Delaney spied a group of five 
men with a big dog dusting along about 
half a mile down the road. 

“T think that’s Fitz,” said he, ‘‘and he’s 
headed this way.” 

Judge Lawlor seemed to grow a little 
nervous over some idea of trouble and the 
unwelcome publicity he might get. 

““Come on, Jim,” he begged, “‘let’s hurry 
up. We don’t want you two boys to meet 
now, here in the road.” 

“That’s all right,’ I replied, seeing a 
chance I had all along wanted; “‘let’s 
mosey along till he catches up. I want to 
see if he thinks he can really whip me.” 

Still the judge objected, but I assured 
him I would avoid real trouble, as I only 
fought when I was to be paid for it. I only 
wanted to feel out this fellow’s nerve, I 
added, and he consented to wait. 
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We slackened our pace, hardly moving 
at all, and just as we reached the arena 
Fitzsimmons and his crew breezed along- 
side. 
He came up and clapped me on the 
shoulder, saying “‘Hello, Jim,” cheerfully 
enough. 

Sometimes, as I tell this story, many 
years after the event, I have to smile and 
almost feel like apologizing for my unchiv- 
alrous treatment of Bob that day, when all 
the time in my heart I respected him as a 
great fighter; however, there was nothing 
really so personal in it all, just the old 
strategy which I have found as effective 
as many punches. So when he put out 
his hand I refused it, growling out curtly, 
““T’ll shake hands with you when I meet 
you in the ring next Wednesday.” 

Then as he looked at me in amazement, 
and stammered and stuttered, I jerked my 
shoulder toward the huge dog he had with 
him and added, ‘‘You’d better bring that 
fellow along with you too. You'll need 
him!” 

At that he turned and walked off, quite 
embarrassed. 

I turned to the judge and Delaney. 

““Come on, I’vefound out what I wanted,” 
Itold them. ‘‘That fellow doesn’t think he 
can lick me.”’ 


One-Eyed Connolly 


The work in training eased up as the last 
days came, but the interest increased as the 
time grew short. Every train brought new 
arrivals, and instead of hundreds we now 
had thousands of strangers in Carson City. 

Then the day of the fight dawned, the 
hours crept by, and we came to the arena. 
It was a magnificent sight, all those twenty- 
odd thousand people in the seats climbing 
up the arena, and with all those snow- 
capped mountains for a background. In 
the throng I recognized many famous citi- 
zens and picturesque characters, and was 
amused to see that One-Eyed Connolly, the 
most picturesque of them all, was not 
among the missing. No matter where he 
happened to be—and he was in a lot of 
places—or how distant the fight, he would 
ride the brakes, beating and stealing his 
way, across a continent if necessary, to 
show up at the arena in time for hostilities. 
He was a very capable and versatile gentle- 
man, with unusual ways of earning a living, 
one of which I often laugh over. I knew 
him to work this in Havana at the Willard- 
Johnson fight, where he had arrived from 
the Far West, broke, as usual—that is, 
with just a dollar in his pocket. 

Immediately on his arrival he went into 
a fruit store, planked down his dollar and 
ordered that amount’s worth of bananas— 
yes, they had them in those days—to be sent 
up to a hotel, a fashionable one whose name 
he had heard of. Now a dollar would buy 
all the bananas on the island, but the Cuban 
merchant took the order and the room 
number, which Connolly gave, promising 
to send the fruit up pronto. 

As he started to write down the order, 
the Cuban heard his customer angrily 
cursing, and turned around—to look into a 
big pit on the right side of Connolly’s face, 
where an eye had been. 

“Lock the doors!’’ said Connolly, get- 
ting down on all-fours and searching the 
floor. ‘“‘That glass eye of mine’s worth 
$5000. I had it made in Paris and it can’t 
be replaced.” 

The Cuban, of course, frantically joined 
in the hunt, and after looking around for a 
while, Connolly told him, “I'll give you 
$500 if you find it and bring it to the 
hotel.” Then he left. 

He had no sooner gone than another 
Americano gentleman entered and asked 
to see some bananas. Yes, they still had 
them, so he inquired for grapefruit. Sud- 
denly, as the merchant was attending to 
the order, the newcomer made an exclama- 
tion, stooped down and came up with some- 
thing in his palm. 

“What’s this?’”’ he asked. 

“Tt’s mine,” said the merchant, in Span- 
ish which I cannot quote. 

““Nix,”’ said the other. ‘I found it.” 

“It’s mine,’’ said the merchant; “I own 
the store.”’ 

Well, they had a long argument, with 
many gestures from the Cuban, until 
finally the Americano gentleman asked 
what he’d give for it, and he kept the 
Cuban raising until he had offered $100 
for this glass eye. 

He accepted and, pocketing the money, 
left. There was quite a commotion in the 
hotel when the excited merchant with the 


Nov 


huge bunch of bananas over 
and the glass eye in his hand }, 
no Sefior One-Eyed Connolly, 
there. 
Yousee, Sefior One-Eyed Cc, 
less than six or seven of these g 
for jobs of this sort, and at ti 
ment he and the other Americz) 
were in a café spending the $\ 
Last but not least, my fat 
for the first time to see me in 
fight, and with him were , 
Harry, Joe and Frank, none): 
seen me in the ring since the ¢ 


ays. 
All this time Judge Lawlor}, 
“cit” clothes, were standinjiy 
track; and after looking over ¢ 
learning that I was a ten-to-s 
also that Fitz had arrived ancy, 
although the fight was not ti 
an hour and a half, I sudden|g 
get away from the place for a} 
“Come on, judge,’ I saicto 
panion, ‘‘let’s take a walk. ’y 
too much about the scrap.” 
So we walked around twer;; 
so, chatting about other thin; 
turned and went to my dy 
changed my clothes; and hg 
orders came for the princijls 
With Billy Delaney, White, a¢ 
rest of my crew, I made for @: 
came along a moment later, iil) 
much surprised to see thats 
merly Rose Julian, sister of hija 
going to act as one of his sec\d: 
a good job of it, too, and fromye 
finish was very conspicuouish 
me and encouraging Bob. 
The preliminaries were /e 
nothing of any importan: 
I shook hands with Fitz, thki 
peculiar-looking figure he we wi 
hair, freckles and bald fron’ kn 
and shambling gait. But ||} 
chest, neck and shoulders; )m 
up a splendid-looking fig), 
promising from the waist do). 
Our weights were, 173 for/iti 
180 for me, which may surpri so 
today, particularly my ol fr 
Edgren, a remarkable mann | 
field athletics, but not alays 
things going on in the rin F 
prime always weighed aboutley 
more than Edgren and otherjav 
Louis Hausman, his timek per 
this statement once in my pint 


Like Boxing a (os 


“They’re all wrong,” he jid. 
weighed Fitz myself, Jim the 
fought you, and he scaled aside 

Being a little heavier tharay\ 
and figuring, after the meeti; 0 
that I had the greater coniene 
tap of the gong I went after m, | 
ing, though, all my coolnesand 
the science I possessed. {ft 
marked his face up pretty oll 
first two rounds, and soon ita 
swing, rather wildly for him hi 
couraging, for he was usuall ctl 
was missing most of the ti2, a 
while I was driving home sé 
jabs, switching them from ody 
and occasionally varying w! 
the body. Of course his badiail 
was due to my speed. el 
everywhere. As Peter Jack 1 
was like boxing a ghost. 

Almost every time he wed 8 
to hit me with one of those ino 
that had put so many goociel 
lose his target. Actually, !® 
misses were by ten-foot n/gils 
looked as foolish as had SIiV! 
Orleans. When he did land ie "8 
hit so quickly that he lost nth 0 
and I wasn’t hurt. 

Five rounds went by, Ant fou 
accomplished this much—Tad 
pretty badly and he was rae” ; 

In the sixth I handed himst 
and knocked him down, / 
there, in a daze, he clutch ™Y 
his arms. The referee, Gils’ 
some reason was not courng; ! 
should have done, and I to 
Fitz let go. As I spoke, @™ 
clutch, and the referee, 1 
begin to count. 4 

“You're counting slow, 
he pushed me with his left h 
me to step back. 4 

Meantime Bob’s wife, Ri" 
and pleading with Bob tee 

(Continued on Pa” 
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A PRICELESS ASSET—A GREAT RESPONSIBILITY 
ENG 


Above all else Oakland cherishes the constant 
and growing good will of Oakland owners. 


This increasing confidence is an asset beyond 
price—but it also imposes a great responsibility. 


Not only must Oakland maintain the standards 
of performance which are winning and holding 
this good will but it must advance them. Oak- 
land recognizes and accepts this responsibility. 


All of its skill, its energy, its facilities, reinforced 
by the almost unlimited resources of General 
Motors, are directed to the making of a motor 


car which in daily performance reflects its own 
__high standards and surpasses the anticipation 


of its owners. 


Meee iand Motor Car Company, Pontiac, Michigan 
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What Fords 


ps 


Ae 
g 


Si OR snappier 


starting, faster 
pickup, steadier 


waukee Timer. 


The new Milwau- 
kee is a Ford- 
ad type, roller-brush 
timer—the only 
xind Ford experts 
recommend. And, 
in addition, it is 
now Bakelite-cased 
—"“short- proof” 
and longer lasting 
(all the higher 
grade ignition 
units are Bakelite- 
cased). 


- For Easier 
| Starting 
4 


During 20 years, 
MilwaukeeTimers 
have kept millions 
of Fords «peppy 
and clean-running 
all winter long. 
Get your Milwau- 
kee. today —from 
your auto supply 
or hardware dealer, 
or garage-man. 


| For Steadier 
| Running 


MILWAUKEE 
MOTOR 
> PRODUCTS, 


Inc. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


For Longer Life 


MILWAUIKEE 
TIMER“ FORDE 


A Bargain at $2.00 
($2.75 in Canada) 


ll 


hE 


For More Power | 


Need Most 
im Winter 


and harder pull- | mirage ha ‘oun fra 

ing, your Ford 1tZ, Wno na een Swinging pretty wl i 
needs mostaMil- | } 
| Then I knew I had him, for no fighter ever 
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(Continued from Page 48) 
finally by the time the referee reached his 
“‘Nine,”’ Bob did get up. 

I don’t like to squeal, but Fitzsimmons 
was on the ground, as you can reckon from 
the foregoing description, fully fifteen sec- 
onds. I have never spoken of this incident 
before, and feeling I had him at my mercy, 
I didn’t complain then. 

As he rose he wrapped both his arms 
around his head in a bewildered, instinctive 
sort of way, and my supporters and seconds 


| yelled at me to finish him. But I saw no 


opening for reaching a vital spot at the 


4 moment, so I started feinting to draw him 


out of his cover. The gong sounded and he 


| escaped. 


For the seven rounds following I punched 
him at will. He certainly took an awful 


| licking, and was dead game about it too. 


By now the fight seemed so easy that I 
began to look at the audience, in clinches, 
over Fitz’s shoulder. Every once in a while 
I would see my father. The dear old man 
was sitting there, looking intently at me, 
uttering not a word, just thoughtfully 
scratching his chin. He never ceased this 
motion. Then on the other side I caught 
glimpses of a big, blond, and very excited 
woman, her hair loose, hat jammed down 
over one ear, yelling at me things that were 
not at all flattering either to my skill as a 
fighter or my conduct as a gentleman. 


| The lady was constantly urging Fitz to “hit 


him in the slats, Bob, hit him in the slats!” 
In the fourteenth round I found that 


in the earlier rounds, was now worse than 
an amateur, just taking desperate chances. 


lived who had hit so accurately and in such 
naturally correct form as Fitzsimmons— 
that is, in his previous fights. He could 
uncork short snappy punches loaded with 
dynamite from almost any angle. And to 
see him flailing away so blindly at me con- 
vinced me that he was bewildered and 
panicky over the fact that he couldn’t time 
me at all and I was outsmarting him.’ Like 
all fighters, even the great ones, now that 
he felt that he was meeting a man who 
really had it on him, he had forgotten all 
it had taken so many years and so many 
and painful battles to learn, and was fight- 
ing like a kid, just trying to pull a home run 
in the ninth inning. 

“One good punch,” said I to myself, 
“‘will settle him now.” 

All at once he began to swing so hard 
that when he missed he spun around as 
though on a pivot. Several times he did 
this, and I jumped so far out of his way 
that I couldn’t reach him when he came 
back to his original position. 

At last I figured on staying in line the 
next time he turned that fool trick, and 
instead of jumping back, just to pull my 
head a bit back. Then when he pivoted 
around I’d have my right ready and shoot 
over the blow that would end it all. It was 
a grand idea.and on it the championship 
was to depend. 


Ten and Out 


To tempt him into the trick I thrust out 
my head and he started his old vicious 
right; but, as I had planned, just at the 
beginning of the swing I pulled my head 
back sufficiently to be out of reach. 

As one does when getting off to a wrong 
start, he pulled his punch and started again 
for my head. Again I jerked my head 
aside, and this time, seeing he was going to 
miss once more, again he pulled his punch. 
Now a man with the natural fighting in- 
stinct that Fitzsimmons possessed will never 
let any arm be idle, so as my head flew 
back and he checked his right, he let his 
idle left, try something, just started it hap- 
hazard and landed on the pit of the stom- 


| ach. Quicker than all this takes to tell, I 


sank to my knees. I was conscious of 
everything that went on, the silence of the 
crowd, the agony on the faces of my sec- 
onds, the waiting Fitzsimmons, but my 
body was like that of a man stricken with 
paralysis. 

I could hear the referee counting and 
grew desperate. He came to “Eight” and 
I reached for the rope to try to pull myself 
to my feet. I missed it and fell on my face. 
I was nearer the ropes and reached for 
them again. 

“Ten!” I was out! 

No longer the champion of the world. 

We were fighting in a very high altitude, 
7000 feet above the level of the sea; and 
the air was so light that it took a longer 
time than usual to get the air back into my 
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lungs. As soon as they began to function 
again I became a raging madman, wild 
over having lost the championship without 
sustaining an injury of any kind, and with- 
out one drop of blood or mark or bruise 
anywhere on me. JI rushed at Fitzsimmons 
and he ran out of the ring, and when the 
referee came to award him the fight, he had 
to stand him on a chair in a private box to 
hold up his gloved hand as signal to the 
crowd of his victory. Over there I rushed, 
too, the crowd trying to hold me back, for 
they thought I intended to hit him. 


But I shouted ‘‘I only want to shake his 


hand,” and they let me go. 

Getting to the box, I reached over the 
edge and grasped his hand, but did not 
congratulate him at all; only said, very 
angrily, ‘‘ You'll have to fight me again.” 

This doesn’t sound so very pretty to me 
now, but I am trying to tell all events as 
they happened, those that reflect discredit 
as well as those on the other side of the 
ledger. 

Fitz shook his head. 

“Tl never fight you again, Jim,’ he 
said. ‘You gave me a bloody good lickin’.” 

I looked at his battered face and knew 
that this was true. 

“You'll have to fight me again,” I re- 
peated, growing desperate, ‘‘or I’ll lick you 
every time I meet you on the street!”’ 

“Jim,” he replied, ‘“‘if you ever hit me 
T’ll shoot you.” And he edged away. 


Bitter Medicine for Dad 


I went back in better style than is usually 
the lot of a defeated man, for the San 
Francisco Examiner, which had a special 
train for me, expecting it to bear me home 
still the champion, treated me very nicely 
and did not let my loss of the title affect 
their attentions in any way. Fitzsimmons 
was taken to his training quarters and was 
unable to leave town for three days after 
my departure. 

Dad took my defeat to heart, though, and 
it was pretty hard for him, especially as he 
thought he had brought me bad luck by 
attending this fight, the first of mine he had 
ever seen. But he managed to keep a stiff 
upper lip, and when he saw others of our 
neighborhood beginning to whine out their 
disappointment he reproved them and 
made light of the affair, acting as if noth- 
ing of any real importance had occurred, 
though he really thought it was the saddest 
event in history. 

As soon as I reached the old home I went 
right to my room, for I had taken things 
pretty seriously, too; and not being so 
plucky as dad, didn’t want to talk even to 
my wife or sisters, who I felt would start in 
pitying me. This I would have hated worse 
than anything in the world, so about six 
o’clock I tumbled into bed. The family 
stayed in the adjoining room, holding the 
usual post mortem, of course; and some of 
them actually wept. About midnight they 
were surprised to hear me call for my wife. 

“Jim must be pretty bad,” one of them 
said; “I guess he’s calling for a doctor.” 

So my wife came to the door. 

“What is it?”’ she said. 

“T’d appreciate it if you’d get me a quart 
of ice cream,’ I replied; and when the 
folks heard this news they fairly shouted 
with relief and amusement at the thought 
of an ex-champ drowning his sorrows in ice 
cream instead of wine. As a matter of 
fact, ice cream has always played a prom- 
inent part in my life, as you can readily 
believe if you haven’t skipped in reading 
this story. 

_ When I recovered from my disgust suffi- 
ciently to look at the reports, I was puzzled 
and astonished to read of something revolu- 
tionary and new—a solar-plexus blow. 

“So that’s what defeated me,” I said to 
my folks. “Very fine! But let me tell you 
something. It was just an ordinary left- 
hand hook for the stomach.” 

But the sporting writers seemed to fancy 
the term and it became boxing history. 
Which makes me think—I do not want to 
seem to reflect on Fitz’s victory in my ac- 
count of it. He did have a lucky break 
that time on the floor, and the stomach 
blow called by the fancy name was just a 
chance delivery; but Bob wasa game fellow 
and of champion caliber. Any man that 
had courage enough to take such a beating 
as he received and admitted, and whose 
fighting instinct kept him going so long in 
the face of defeat, and prompted him to 
deliver that last telling blow, isa man! In 
fact, he was in my opinion one of the great- 
est of all the fighters who ever wore the 
crown; not what we call a really clever 


and was as wise as a fox. I don 
he could have defeated Jeffri 1 
or that remarkable negro, F 
but he would have given each = 
money and might have defeat) 
Certainly no man ever had so mi 
left in his fist when tired and groy 

However, I was so disgusted wi’ 
at losing a fight after so badly ou 
the other man, that I bade g. 
Delaney and my trainers and 


this same year, under Delaney’s| 
ment, and became quite succegsfy_ 
In the meantime Tom Sharkey, 
climbing up the ladder, and finall}, 
Jeffries were matched for a bout, vic 
won. Then, to avoid me, itz » 
Jeffries, thinking he had sometl» 
The fight came off at Coney Isla. 
acted as second for Jeff, at his and I}, 
invitation, and saw our man knocl}o 
in eight rounds. ; () 
So the wheel turns. This you { 
who a year before had been considid 
enough only to rub one leg of the (y 
was himself now champion of the 
In 1900, Fitz failing me, I ar 
second bout with Sharkey. This 9 
the most bitterly discussed fights cj 
thirty years, and certainly was hoe 
for me, for the sports writers esq 
fake, when—but I’m getting ahea 1 
back, on the afternoon of the fight ie 
a night letter from my brother 5 oe {lin 
that Sharkey was a strong, rugge fe 
In it he gave this caution: ii 
“You're getting older, Jim. Jn! 
any unnecessary footwork. Saveou 
all you can, because he has m2. 
ordinary endurance.” (7 
All this, I decided, was sensiblidi 
and realizing I was a kid no lonj,] 
solved to follow it. So, in the vy 
round, instead of jumping ten fee/ws 
just pulled my head out of dange. 
and ducked and shifted, rather thie 
my legs as much as in my form 
Of course, to vary my style a 
Sharkey, I would fall back on leg wit 
once in a while, but I reduced it ou 
per cent. | 
In the second round I saw that 
was anxious to use his right. So 
at him; he bit and let the old hn 
go. I saw the blow coming, ance 
ing to my plan, instead of using {1 
footwork, drew my head aside | 
but not far enough—the old judjen 
distance seemed to have 
landed on my chin and I fell fl 
face. All I could see was the stage nl 


The Injured Ankle 


In.a few seconds I was up, dad, 
realizing where I was. Knowing @ 
best thing to do when a fellow begiist 
ing these haymakers, which was!! 
Sharkey really did, is not to get 
of them, but to bore in close, so 
blows just whistle around y 


had the better of the ro 
same, I came to my corner : 
the seconds had to work hart 
me up. ; 
With the gong’s tap for the 
my head clear once more but 
a little side step, discove 
had gone lame. This acci 
when Sharkey knocked 1 
second, but I had not then 
So now I had to give up ye: 
stand still, a condition which firs®t 
newspaper men to think the fight w! 
that I was not half trying. I’m! 
couldn’t have made a speech from ? 
side, saying, “Ladies and gentler 
fellow citizens, I have sustained! 
cident and cannot fight with m| 
skill,” and so on—bow—applé in 
thank you for your kind attentl: 
would have been pretty, but the fig’® 
is not made that way. Besides, ¥ 
have told Sharkey my condition 
was, he didn’t know of the sprain 
thought I chose to-stand still. ” 
from my corner each round, 
up to -him, bore right: into 
(Continued on Page 
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W-~A DeLuxe Model 


the Smart Paige Brougham 


AIGE has established a new record 

for motor car value with the smart 
4Door Brougham! Never before could 
so big and fine acar be bought for so little. 
Any enclosed cars equalling this Paige in 
size and power actually cost you hundreds 
of dollars more. Many makers charge more 
than Paige's price for cars much smaller, 
lower-powered. 

Now—Paige offers a De Luxe model of 
the Brougham at $2325! Exquisite, soft 
gray finish smartly set off by the gleam of 
nickeled radiator, lamp rims and bumpers. 
Fenders and the upper half of the body 
are ebony black. Fine-grain leather-finish 
back with landau arms. 

The roomy interior is richly uphol- 
stered. Seats are deeply cushioned for 
luxurious comfort. Complete in equip- 
ment, too. Full nickeled bumpers; 
motometer; stoplight; spare tire and tube; 
trunk; automatic windshield wiper; rear 
view mirror; safety step plates! 


Big Power 


You cannot buy a finer performing auto- 
mobile at any price! Paige will take you 
up hills in high that stall most others. 
- Pass them on the straightaway. Throttle 


STANDARD MODELS: 


DE LUXE MODELS: 


MarO: ST 


5-Passenger Phaeton, $1895 
5 or 7-Passenger Phaeton, $2095 


Bother ee oT I 


down lower in high—slower than a 
walk—then get away in a flash. Gone 
before the others get started. Pull mag- 
nificently in high where the road is bad — 
in mud or sand. 

And Paige never strains or labors at 
these tasks—thanks to the more than 
ample power of the big 70 h. p. motor. 
Such freedom from wearing strain means 
longer motor life. Paige's motor is a 
perfected six—for perfect balance, perfect 
smoothness. More cylinders in this motor 
would only add useless parts. 


Unusual Comfort 


You can imagine the marvelous riding 
comfort of Paige! Rear springs are more 
than 5 feet long, with snubbers. Staunch 
weight. And 131-inch wheelbase. You 
can see why Paige rides easily, without a 
jar, over rough roads that others dread. 
You probably never have ridden so 
smoothly before. 

And you get all this plus the last word 
in smart appearance, for only $2325! Why 
pay morc and actually get less? Call the 
Paige dealer for an appointment and 
drive this smart Brougham. Test it out 
yourself. [569] 


5-Passenger Brougham, $2325 
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7-Passenger Phaeton, $1895 
7-Passenger Sedan, $2770 


All Prices at Detroit, Tax Extra. Balloon Tires and Disc Wheels at Slight Extra Cost. 
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"2325. 


Strikingly 
Ri chGinsh 


~Generously 


&quipped 


5-Passenger Brougham, $2175 
7-Passenger Suburban Limousine, $2895 
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For football 
“golf 

radio 

outings 


For motoring 
“traveling 
«office or 
«« home wear 


“ 
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| Dress well 
| and succeed. 


2-Pocket 
Heather 
Coat 


$7.50 


| value 
unequalled 


ug 


Thermo 


KNITTED * | 


COATS &VES1 


A Real 
Cheer Leader 


You can’t help feeling cheerful 

and chipper in a Thermo coat. 

It’s a free-and-easy, comfort- 

giving coat that makes one feel 

right for any occasion indoors or 

outdoors. Used as a house-coat 
{ or office-coat by many men. Use- 
a! ‘ ful the year ’round. 


Thermo scores a goal every time 
! when you compare quality. The 
double guarantee assures virgin 
wool fabric, famous for real wear 
and then some. 


Thermo “two-way” cuffs have 
wrist straps for loose or tight cuffs, 
as you wish. 


Thermo washes easily. 


Thermo coats in Scotch Grains, 
Tartans and Heather Mixtures 
$7.50 to $9.00; Vests $5.00 and 
$6.00. 


Look for the Thermo Virgin 
Wool hanger. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, write us. 


THERMO MILLS, Inc. 


349 Broadway, Dept. M, New York 
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| (Continued from Page 50) 
him to slug with me, and had the better of 
| it at that. 

But with each round the pain of my ankle 
increased; it was getting well-nigh unbear- 
able and I had hard work to conceal it. 
In the intermission I told my seconds about 
my condition, and we were in a quandary. 
But each time I’d wind up with “Well, I'll 
try another round,” and I’d get up, still 
bluffing Sharkey. He didn’t know what to 
make of this change in my usual style. 

Now Sharkey and I had agreed not to hit 
in the clinches, a condition which would 
have been in my favor if I had not had this 


_ accident, for I always could make him look 
_ pretty shabby, boxing. But Sharkey did 


not like the pace at which we had slugged 
any too well himself, and in the ninth or 
tenth round—I forget which—he started to 


| punch me as we clinched and to rough me a 


little. I welcomed this as a way out of my 
difficulty, for I thought the referee would 
call a foul if Sharkey continued these tac- 
tics. If Kelly should fail to take notice, I 
felt I would have to quit anyway before 
long. But one of my seconds must have 
lost his head through his very desire to 
save me further agony, for he didn’t wait 
for the referee and jumped in the ring, 


SH 


Or P 
HY 


| Big Mistake was in Raring Up before Yell- 


ing, because Jim didn’t know nothing about 
no Centipede Yet and he didn’t get No 
Chance to stop the Big Swipe he had started 
to make the Clean Sweep from Wainwright’s 
Chin up to his Left Ear. Jim missed Part of 
his Face but he got a hack at his Ear, but 


| Wainwright Never Noticed it in the Ex- 


citement and Jim thought at first he had 


gone crazy or locoed until Wainwright 
turned a back summerset out of the chair 
car and got his pants off without stopping 


; to unbutton them and Jim seen the Centi- 


pede wrapped around his Leg. Jim says it 
was a pretty big one and he had to take a 
tire iron and a pair of pliers to pry it loose 
from his leg while the two Cow Boy Caddies 
held him and it took both of them to get 
him back in the ear and hold him while Jim 
brung him into town, with his face all 
bloody and half shaved and wrapped up in 
a towel and his Leg unwrapped and scarred 
where the Centipede had worked. 

There being no regular Doctor in Town 
or within 100 Miles they brought him 
down to the Garage to see what Us Trouble 
Shooters that Advertise to Fix anything 
thought of Him. While I was looking at his 
Leg Chiquita Bill unwrapped his Head to 
see where All the Blood was coming from. 
Sheep Dip Jim had started a good job of 
Mayhem but he never quite finished it. 

Wainwright was so Worried at first about 
Dying from the Centipede Bites that he 
never had No Time to think much about 
his Ear but by the time we had doctored his 
leg with Permangeate of Potash and Soda 
and Ammonia and got it wrapped up and 
give him a Few Shots of the Buzzard Roost 
Bear Cat Brand of Mountain Brewed Booze 
he commenced to think about his Looks 
again and got out his Pocket Mirror to see 
what made him feel so Lop Sided. One 
Look and at first I thought he was going to 
Die on us right there when he saw How he 
Felt or Felt how he Looked in the Glass. 
He sat down and groaned and groaned, likea 
Cow with the Colic, and said he was Ruined 
for Life and would 
give a $1,000.00 to baa 
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protesting against Sharkey’s blows and his 
hitting in the clinches. 

He meant all right, but I lost the fight 
right then, for Honest John Kelly, the 
referee, cried, ‘‘ You lose!” 

Not having seen my second—Con Mc- 
Vey it was—in the ring, for he was behind 
my back, I thought at first that Kelly was 
addressing Sharkey. To make sure, I 
asked, ‘‘ Who loses?”’ 

“Aw, you lose!’’ he exclaimed. ‘“What’s 
the matter with you?” And turning me 
around, he pointed out Con standing there 
in the ring. 

Then, of course, I knew it was all up. I 
had lost the fight and in addition to that 
the papers tried to make me lose my reputa- 
tion, declaring next day that the fight was 
fixed and that I had agreed to lose it. 

I think perhaps the hardest blow came 
from my old friend Bill Naughton, who 
had managed Peter Jackson and later be- 
came a sporting editor, one of the best, I 
think, that ever lived. His statements 
were really a left-handed compliment to 
me, after all, and showed that I had not 
only fooled slow-thinking Sharkey but also 
wise Naughton as well. He said the fight 
had been rehearsed blow for blow. Now I 
have been on the stage, but never really 
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he pay $1,000.00 Real Money to get his Ear 
Fastened Back On again so as it would 
grow and he said You’re Dam Right I will. 
And that is How Come we got started in 
the Doctor Business and Kept Good our 
Name and Reputation that we could Fix 
Anything but the Democratic Party. We 
looked Our Patient over trying to figure out 
the best way to Operate. Chiquita Bill 
said he could make a good Welding Job of 
it if he had any Metal to work on with the 
Acetylene Torch but the Reptyle Kid says 
this wasn’t no Tin Ear or Fender we was 
going to Mend and if you tried to weld the 
Kar on it would drive him Crazy with the 
Heat. I figured it might have been Vul- 
canized on if a man could have got at it to 
work but I didn’t think a Cold Patch would 
make it stick so we decided to sew it on. 
Wainwright Fussed like the Devil when 
we fastened his Feet in the Bench Vise and 
stretched him out with the Chain Blocks so 
as to hold him still while we worked but I 
told him that was the only way the boys 
knew how to work, being used to holding 
what they worked on in the vise. That was 
the toughest darn ear I ever saw. It was 
cut so close to his head that there wasn’t 
any chance to Rivet it on so we figured the 
only way to make it hold was to Sew it on. 
We broke two needles trying to get a Hole 
Punched through it and finally had to use a 
little Ratchet Drill and a Shoemaker’s Awl 
to make the Holes and some Silver Solder- 
ing Wire to put through the holes and 
tie it on with. Wainwright Cussed and 
Squealed like a Stuck Hog but we had him 
Tight in the Bench Vise and took up All 
His Slack with the Chain Blocks and the 
Reptyle Kid told him to Shut Up, that we 
would kill Any One for Less Money than 
that and we -wasn’t going to Lose no 
$1,000.00 Job even if it did Hurt Him and 
that Ear was going to get Sewed on No 
Matter What. We got it fastened on tight 
at last but it made us All Sweat doing it, 
even Wainwright. It looked Pretty Rough 
around the edges where we Sewed it on so 


RY TURNS AND ENCORES 


had known how good I was bef 
that I felt I could give my friey 
Barrymore points. 

For several weeks after the figh 
and, being disgusted, formed th) 
answering when people asked tl 
the accident, “ Well, it was this yy 
the fight I stood upon a chair | 


sprained my ankle.” Every tir 
inquired about my injury T gay 


to try to catch up with a lie, Ty 
years is a pretty good head star. 

However, perhaps I should | 
worrying about something else.) 
champ or ex-champ is put in the 
having to make excuses; when) 
cused of fixing a fight, no matter, 
orable he may be, something is y 
cannot be the man he was. Was |p 
toboggan? I didn’t think go, 
have all my old-time skill? Hac} 
pointed Fitzsimmons and Shar) 
but However, there were ‘| 
my mind. I was as good as I ey; 

Editor’s Note—This is the fifth of a sx 
cles by Mr. Corbett. The next and cl 
in an early issue. ( 


\j 


le 
2 
we filled up the cracks with Ces 
Shellacked it all over good and af 
all around with Tire Tape so it wi 
in place until it got a Chance to Ike 
again, and then we Turned him |g 

He wasn’t Very Cordial at } 
didn’t have enough Cash Money | 
so we took what he had and he Wid 


The old Bald Headed Barber i 
Lot of Talking and making out 
hadn’t been for the Sheep Dip 

tion he poured on, the Ear would] 
Dead or Blood Poisoned befor 
Wainwright to Town. Let him1 
Got the Money, and we'll Fix | 
that comes along. i 


? 

| J JHEN these old jokes were: 
Was ruler of the Nile 

And all the famous quips 
In anthologic style 
On his porch pillars, to begui 
The loyal passers who 
Were far too prudent not to § 
When these old jokes were 


The henpecked husband whee 
A century old, the while 
King Rameses the Second shi 
The Khita out. A mile — 
Or more of comic stuff on ti 
And Roman marble drew 
Guffaws from pretor and xd 
When these old jokes 1 


The weather man (time-hoi 


save that Ear. A 
$1,000 is a Lot of 
Money — and Chi- 
quita Bill and the 
Reptyle Kid kind 
of looked at Each 
Other and at Me 
and I thought Old 
Boy you’re apt to 
Lose More than an 
Ear if you goto talk- 
ing of So Much 
Money So Careless 
like and the Rep- 
tyle Kid says that 
the Salome Garage 
aint never turned 
No Job away yet 
and any man that 
can Fix a Car ought 
to be able to Fix a 
Ear, so I asked 


Wainwright did he 
mean it and would 


DRAWN BY ELLISON HOOVER 
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The Reckless Driver as He Thinks it Is 
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Dopsee BROTHERS 
TYeeee SEDAN 


Unquestionably, the most compelling tribute to the 

' car’s stamina is its widespread use by farmers, 
ranchmen, surveyors, salesmen and others who 
travel isolated roads in all sorts of weather. 


These men will tell you that a good polishing 
restores the durable finish to its original brightness 
after the car has been caked with mud for weeks. 


To them it is a matter of vital importance, too, that 
Dodge Brothers powerful starter functions promptly 
after prolonged exposure to the cold. 


Nor is any group of owners more constantly im- 
pressed by those elements of excess value which 
characterize not only the Type-B Sedan itself, but 
every car that Dodge Brothers build. 


Dooce BrotHEeERS DeEtTROIT 


Dovosce BrotrHers (CANADA) LIMITED 
WAL KRERVILLE, ONTARIO 
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1} Refinish Furniture— 


You Can Do It Yourself 


Preserve the beautiful 
wood grain and make the 
surface waterproof and 
wear-resisting with a coat 
of KYANIZE Floor Finish. 
Dries overnight with a water- 
proof, brilliant lustre. Stains 
and varnishes in one opera- 
tion and—you can easily apply 
it yourself. 


Durable enough for floors, it is, 
the ideal varnish for furniture 
and woodwork as well. Eight 
rarely beautiful colors from 
Light Oak to Dark Mahogany, 


| years old. At the age of twelve I 


| be a newspaper reporter. 


| Iwould like to work on the Brooklyn 


| the boys were going to war. 


| | of 1921. 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About the Great amd the Near 


Marian Spitzer 


lees my career has been quite 
uneventful. I am twenty-five 


decided that when I grew up I would 
The first 
high spot in my life came when, in 
the middle of my junior year at New 
York University, the head of the 
journalism department asked me if 
Times. It was April, 1917, and all 
I got 
the job and stayed there until after 
graduation from college.. The next 
high spot was my first signed story 
in the now defunct New York Globe, 
where I went in September, 1919, 
working on the city and dramatic 
staffs. 

A low spot came in the summer 
I had fallen into the habit 
of slipping away from the office about 
two o’clock, and forgetting to come 
back. I was very much enamored 
of a young man at the time, and I 
used to spend my afternoons with 
him. I got away with that for sev- 
eral months, until one day I went 
riding on the Staten Island Ferry 
with said young man instead of cov- 
ering a story I’d been assigned to. 
The story hadn’t looked like much 
to me, and it seemed safe to fake 
it. But when I got back I found it 
had developed into a tremendous human- 


4 | interest yarn, and I’d lost a scoop for the 


paper. As a result the Globe and I sepa- 
rated by more or less mutual consent. 
All along I’d had a desire to get into the 


| theatrical business, and just about this time 


there was a vacancy in the press depart- 


REG. U.S, PAT. OFF, 


Marian Spitzer 


the wishes of my 
square-jawed pa- 
ternal relative, I had 
learned the business 
of surveyor and real- 
estate agent. I fear I 
disappointed him— 


magazine that bought j 
off for a little longer. § 
a position where any bus 
could produce two dolls 
click—if the creditors | 
looked good to me; soT 
more short stories, sold 
quit the optical business 
It was a stylish bit of st 
performed then. This was 
appearance of the hosts 
monthlies which weigh 
bookstalls now. Howeve 
of working about all the 
was I effected a species 0); 
with little old Henry G. Fy; 
eventually reached thethri« 
meals-a-day stage, witha] | 
thing in the cupboard j/¢ 
hunger during the nighty, 
To be honest, I think Iw 
thing of everything thos], 
used to write until my ey s 
to be growing out of my firg 
stalks. Prices were yer 
for story-writers. in tho. 
when the regular wage 
hand or 


sition in t fi 
the late £¢ 
Newnes, ut 
best friend) ti 
eraryand jim: 


Fo boys cae : | ment of the Keith vaudeville organization, owing to trigonom- aspirant (it. 
or “clear” if you desire. and I got the job. I remained there until etry. I pietuced a don ever | 

Results are guaranteed to last January, when I came to work for good deal of poetry and there jen 

be satisfactory or “money Philip Goodman. I read plays and try to on theside during the next few ars 

back for the empty can.” get pictures of his stars in the Sunday years which the sur- the fullnesof 

; papers. It’s lots of fun and I expect to keep _veyor hath eaten, but having ma) a’ 

BOSTON VARNISH COMPANY a job always, no matter how much money _ the populace wasvery ber of «it 

18 Everett Station, Boston 49, Mass. _ I should make, if I make it. busy along about moves, I five 


* | to work for Keith’s. 


I first started to write stories when I went 


then and somehow 


ie 


the stage 


SEND $1.00 Untraditional as it never seemed to no- has tochoo e 

: may seem, I have no early struggles to re- tice that a new poet the blue jel 
if en ye |g port. The first one I wrote, and several wason hand. Peering the pen. a 
déalerdgnisourie: | thereafter, were sold to Smart Set. A through the reversed pen and rv 
cality,send us name couple to Pictorial Review and some stuff opera glass, I perceive bloated wi gai 
phe edn ie to the old Metropolitan led up to my first afar off a slightly sub- my home ithe 
DOLLA Randwe’ll work for THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. ued little figure get- Forest. I )m¢ 
send you prepaid a Another high spot came when I saw my ting its hair cut and my work tre¢ 
iol peep ht _ namein THESATURDAY EVENING Post. The consigning poetry to the sea isu 


Finish and a good 
brush to apply it. 
Mention color you 
prefer: Mahogany, 
Golden Oak, 
Cherry, Light Oak, 
Rosewood or Dark 
Mahogany, Walnut 
or Brown Mahoga- 
ny, Colonial Green, 
Dark Oak, Natural 


or ‘‘clear’’. 


' highest spot of all, I guess, came when Boni 


& Liveright decided to publish my novel. 
There doesn’t seem to be much else, ex- 


| cept that I am a native of New York, which 


isn’t as unusual as many out-of-towners 
seem to think. There are really several of 


a us, only the visitors from the Middle West 


and elsewhere don’t usually meet us. And 
although they may not believe it, we’re 
quite civilized too. 


Bertram Atkey 


Ne that I am with almost dizzy swift- 
ness advancing into the forties, I am 
glad of an opportunity to sum myself up. 
It has been a long journey, and I have dis- 
carded a good deal of mental baggage on 
the way. Also 50 per cent of my hair. But 
the remainder of me is here. Looking back, 
as it were, through the large end of the 
opera glass, I see myself a glad young 
visionary leaping lightly from school into 
the arena, very anxious to try a few crisp 
rounds with the world. Among my equip- 
ment was a moderately colossal belief in 


, myself, a good digestion and a fixed idea 


that it was my mission to correct the slight 
wabble with which this good old world 
appears to be afflicted. 

It seemed to me at seventeen that what 
this world wanted was someone to take it 
gently but firmly in hand and kind of 
steady it a little. I believe I proposed to 
achieve this by producing very fine poetry — 
to wit, blank-verse tragedies. There was, 
however, an unfortunate divergence of 
opinion between my parents and myself, 
and I found it necessary to defer putting 
the world right until, in accordance with 


the place where most 
youthful poetry. is 
decently interred. 
That was the end of 
the first round. The 
world was still wab- 
bling and I had lost 
a little baggage. 
Spurred on bya cer- 
tainstringeney which 
was making itself felt in the exchequer de- 
partment, I stepped out of the blank-verse 
business—also out of the real estate and 
Surveying—and went to Fleet Street. Es- 
tablishing myself somewhere up with the 
bats in the rafters of a Bloomsbury apart- 
ment house, I spent the next year or two in 
canvassing for advertisements for an op- 
tical and photographic trade journal. On 
the side I produced long, thoughtful, seri- 
ous novels. It was heavy going. I regarded 
myself as a literary man, I believe, though 
my paid literary output consisted mainly 
of a few columns a week about new spec- 
tacles and cameras. I was innocent of any 
knowledge of these things, but contrived to 
conceal it sufficiently to get enough orders 
for advertisements to enable me to eat 
occasionally. I failed to connect with any 
frenzied demand for my long, thoughtful, 
world-reforming novels, and so in due 
course stepped off the serious-novel plank— 
strictly, as I figure it, my landlady pushed 
me off it. I let the world wabble alone for a 
little, discarded some more mental baggage 
and devoted: myself to the aspects of rent. 
The solution seemed to lie in writing 
short stories. I wrote one—and sold it. It 
fetched about two dollars. I-would have 
had the money, too, if the creditors of the 


Bertram Atkey, One of Whose Winnie 


Stories is in This Issue 


‘work hard enough for it. B 


When [anti 
ing, golfs. 
enough fo! 
if there 


day I shail 
to drift down to Santa Catalin 
suppose, is to be found the bi 


in the world. a 
I have written some fow 
stories of sorts and half 
so, and as nobody is tr 
shall probably write m 
with a few score million ¢ 
had my time hindered for abe 


Married, naturally, ani 
unalterable prejudice in fav 
The man who goes through the' 
out collecting a wife and child 
has lived only 30 per cent. 
fixed ideas except that I hb 
can get practically anyt 
this. old world if only ] 


be honest with himself abot 
himself square in the 
Many men are too bu: 
themselves ever to 
These are the men who 
called luck. . Luck is work, 

Oh, yes, I note that 
wabbles, but I no longer f 
do anything about it. I’ve 
modated myself to the wabl 


familiar a thing as a toy 
loon illustrates the action 
' balloon and low-pressure 
iss. Depress a toy balloon 
‘ch your finger, and then 
' to withdraw your finger 
ter than the balloon re- 
lrers its shape. It can’t be 
syne. The tires yield readily 
bumps, and they come back 
}t as fast and with equal 
‘ce. It is to control this 
)overy action that Gabriel 
\lloon-Type Snubbers are 
Scessary. 
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ir that is compressed only to low-pressure 
i an elastic, lively cushion that instantly comes 
lack when it is further compressed. 


.t one and the same time, that fact explains 
ive increased action of balloon and low- 
jressure tires, and the reason why such tires 
.emand Gabriel Balloon-Type Snubbers. 

Yall the bumps in the road were small, and if 
il cars traveled at slow speeds, the low air- 
jressure itself would absorb the shock and 
lever bring the car springs into action. 

ly reason of their free play, Gabriel Balloon- 
‘ype Snubbers—first to be designed for low- 
jressure tires—permit the tires to do that 
‘ithin their own capacity. 


sabriel 
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But on the large bumps, the air cushion is 
much more sharply compressed. It comes back 
with equal force, and then passes the shock on 
to the car springs. 
That is where Gabriel increasing braking ac- 
tion steps in to snub the up-throw, to soften it 
down to a comfortable degree, to stop the roll- 
ing and galloping set up by rough roads and 
large bumps. 
The combination of free play and a braking 
action that increases rather than tapering off, 
is Gabriel’s great superiority. 
Without both of these qualities, balloon tires 
are not controlled in such a way that you get 
the best out of them. 
The one answer to balloon tires is Gabriel 
Balloon-Type Snubbers. 

GABRIEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1408 East 40th Street - Cleveland, Ohio 


Gabriel Manufacturing Company of Canada, Toronto, Ont. 
Ww Sales & Service Everywhere WY 


on 


on 


Vhy Increased Tire Action 
Demands these Gabriels 


Dy 


Gabriel is the only spring con- 
trol device officially, by patent 
and copyright, entitled to the 
name Snubber. To make cer- 
tain that you have genuine 
Gabriel Snubbers installed on 
your car, go to the authorized 
Gabriel Snubber Sales and 
Service Stations which are 
maintained in 2200 cities and 
towns. Motor car dealers who 
are desirous of assuring theircus- 
tomers of greatest satisfaction 
recommend Gabriel Snubbers 
and many install them as well. 
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“Uy HY be con- 


tent with 
comfort alone, or style, or 
durability—or trim fit? 


Ask for Monito and ex- 
perience the satisfaction 
found only in the perfect 
combination of all four! 


MAA TAAWAVGHTELHHNRUUH 


Monito Wool Socks are 
remarkable in color and 
inquality. Style No. 630 
is particularly popular. 
S Moogatiekd ai 


each pair 


© M.K.Co., 1924 
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HARRIS BURC- PR 
=Makers-of Mens-Socks-Exclusively— 


| slipper was a 


| pany and accent the golden 
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| paper was folded back. ‘‘Good—gracious— 
She was utterly astonished. 

| | And well might she be. For there lay be- 
| fore her eyes, startling and arrogant in its 
perfection, folded so as to display most of 
its beauty, an evening gown, most authen- 
tically French. 

Marcia Winthrop fell back, a movement 
of sheer wonder and awe. Then she ap- 
| proached the box again. Delicately, with 
the reverent gesture a woman displays only 
when handling a perfect garment, she drew 
the dress from its nest. Immediately, when 
the full length of it lay before her, a swift 
rapture pierced her; her eyes shone and 
widened. She 
made little moans 
and cries of de- 
light. For the like fun 
of this garment Z. 
she had never 
seen. Not in the 
windows of de- 
partment stores 
were frocks such 
as this displayed. 
No one she knew 
had ever possessed 
so lovely amarvel. 

Layers of palest 
sunset-tinted chif- 
fon over the airiest 
of golden fabric; 
fashioned with 
that simple- 
appearing sub- 
tlety that only the 
French under- 
stand. And as 
she lifted it, out 
of the wrappings 
there tumbled a 
fairy slipper. 
Tucked within the 


golden cobweb of 

stocking. It was too much, it 
was too perfect. Marcia Win- 
throp began to tremble a little 
with sheer appreciation. 

But she had not come to 
the end of these marvels, as 
her startled eye soon told her. 
A scrap of flame-colored chif- 
fon licked up from under a 
second layer of tissue paper. 

“Tt cannot be—it cannot 
be!”’ she sighed and lifted 
forth the crowning touch in 
the shape of a cloak to accom- 


gown. It hung from her fin- 
ger tips like a black flower 
with a flame-colored heart. 
A sort of ecstatic trance 
then fell upon Marcia Win- 
throp. She could only 
stand and gaze, her hands tightly clasped. 
It was several moments before curiosity 
began to pierce through this bemused state. 
At last she stirred, sighed, and tore her 
eyes away from the shimmering heap upon 
the table. Her gaze fell upon the envelope. 
When she had torn it open and read the 
few words it contained she moved without 
a sound to a chair and sat down, as if her 
knees had given way. 
It was a visiting card, and one line was 
written upon it: “In appreciation of a very 
pleasant evening.”’ Underneath was an en- 


| graved name: “Mr. Henry Fruttiger.” 


It would be useless to attempt to chron- 


| icle the varying shades of Marcia Win- 


| throp’s sensations when she had at last 
| made certain of this name. They began as 
| utter amazement, mounted to indignation, 
| turned to incredulity, lapsed into bedaze- 

ment, and then began all over again. 


“T must think!”’ she cried aloud. “I 


| must try to remember everything I said 


and did last night.” 

What had she and Mr. Fruttiger talked 
about? She thought rapidly and intensely. 
Things to eat. The wetness of the spring. 
The imported-woolens business. Mr. Frut- 
tiger’s aunt, who had been killed by a fish- 
bone sticking in her throat. Mr. Fruttiger’s 


_ rheumatism. Roof gardens—whether one’s 


food did not cool off too fast. The new 
Follies. Coué. Mr. Fruttiger’s nieces. The 
best way to cook sole. Apartment-house 


_ life. The new traffic rules. Mr. Fruttiger’s 
| latest club. Ptomaine poisoning. 


€ : Head 
waiters. Christian Science. Walter Camp. 


A dull, sedate, unprovocative conversa- 


| tion. And Mr. Fruttiger’s manner, what 


H Weston Zoyl 


CINDERELLA STEPS OUT | 


(Continued from Page 29) 


had that been? Fussy, kindly, fatherish. 
No, impossible, impossible to discover in 
last night’s occurrences the least clew to 
this glittering mystery! To be sure, Mr. 
Fruttiger had the reputation of being some- 
what gallant, and with Goldie he often had 
a waggish manner. 

“But to me—to me”—Miss Winthrop 
pressed her hands against her breast—‘“‘for 
such a thing to happen to me Why, I 
suppose—I suppose I have been insulted.” 

It was very queer. Theoretically she 
should have been furious with Mr. Frut- 
tiger. But in reality she was bewildered. 
Also pitying, for it began to dawn upon her 


That Girl in 
the Mirror Was 
Herself, Her Real 
Self, Born at the 
Touch of This Golden 
Dress. ‘““But No One, No One,” Cried She, 


that Mr. Fruttiger had gone mad. Obvi- 
ously the thing for her to do was to write a 
note that would be at once soothing and 
scathing, if it could be done, and send the 
box back to Mr. Fruttiger at once. 

Firmly, controlling her excitement, she 
picked up the golden gown. It seemed to 
melt in her hands, delicate and appealing. 
The fairy slipper stood forth on the table, 
the golden cobweb of stocking dripping 
out of it. 

In a mirror on the wall behind the table 
Marcia Winthrop caught a glimpse of her 
face and scarcely knew it, so alive was it. 
This one glimpse of her own transformed 
face was like the serpent that brought 
knowledge to innocence. “I wonder— 
I wonder how I’d look in such a dress,” she 
thought. 

In another moment she was in her bed- 
room tearing off her good, durable office 
frock with impatient hands. She kept 
in mind the fact that she had been insulted, 
but none the less she meant to try on that 
golden wonder before she sent it back. 


‘Will Ever Know It!”’ 


, 


November 


All her life, when she started at) 
had done it thoroughly. So now sh 
real toilet-—a hot and cold shoy 
lovely scent she seldom used, th; 
undergarments every woman keep, 
knows not what occasion. 

And when she came to doing i 


her surprise she found herself tw 
high on her head to show a charmin 
too seldom uncovered. When, | 
other life, had she learned to do he| 
that provocative fashion? Then, 
legend in the family that some { 
seagoing Winthrop had married a | 
woman. This accounted for the md 
of Marcia Winthrop’s smooth skin| 
account for what she was doing of 
this unseemly fever, for the irres 
gayety that made her want to laugl| 
Slowly, with infinite care, she (3 
the fragile stockings, slipped her ff 
the fairy slipper’ 
fitted! How pei 
part of this fe, 
dream! With aj 
touch she hifi 
golden gown ancij 
it over her head 
_ At the end of» 
ing room therey, 
long mirror. 
switched on eve jj 
and then for t) 
time she lookect 
ensemble she hj 
ated. Slowly, it 
languorous, prot 
she walked towd 
mirror, ]If 
she came a 
stop, hee 
enormoi, 
lips parte 
It was tn 
sensatior | 
perhaps t n 
importa 1 
ment in r 
For in tit 
stant she isc 
ered thi; 
could be 2a 
ful. 
: She stoi qi 
|. still, drinkg! 
; self in wi 
avidity \ 
who has | | 
died of oF 
The siile 
not an <igg 
ated one, ri 
likely thailar 


handsome does.” 
“You'll never be hanged for 
butif you mind your manners, } 
Her mother’s: ‘Of course you’ren 
but you can be well-behaved.” | 
Marcia Winthrop looked. 
the newly born beauty in the mirr¢ # 
she clenched her hands. “They &* 
me out of something!”’ was her tho 
All these years she might hay 
beautiful. She might have had clit 
Grandfather Winthrop had 


proved of charm. al La 


“Don’t put on airs!”’ She cou 
now. And her mother: “A lady 
neat and quiet.” g 

She had not wanted to be nea 
She had wanted gorgeous th 
vivid stuffs. But, of course, 
had them. ‘A lady,’ the 
never conspicuous.”” re) 

Long and long she looked a 
self. That girl in the mirror 
real self, born at the touc 

' (Continued on Page 
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With Vibrationless Motor, 
Long Life and Balloon Tires 
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and Essex Outsell All Rivals 


It is not merely because the Coach exclusively gives 


sill Another Reason ‘“Closed Car Comforts at Open Car Cost.”’ 


From The Wall Street Journal 


--yen and one-half months of 1924 were 
excess of total business during the 
of 1923 calls attention to the ex- 

nal position of this company, both 
nufacturer and merchandiser. In 

£ the conditions which have beset 
every producer during the past 

ths, this record of 95,000 cars 

and one-half months ‘this year 

t 88,000 cars in all of 1923 is 
od more than ordinary notice. 


tinuing personnel is another important 
‘ctor i in Hudson’s remarkable showing. 
hesame officials who “put Hudson over” 
it was a small affair are still at the 


im." herei isa wealth of talent within the 
n Organization of which the public 
little, which seems content to saw 
‘inandyearout,andtosuccessful- 

( he spotlight of personal publics : 


It is because both Hudson and Essex offer the most 
astounding value in genuine car PERFORMANCE 
and RELIABILITY. 


It is because they have vibrationless motors—exclusive to 
them because they are built on the Super-Six principle. 


More than 250,000 owners know their enduring value. 


That is why they outsell all rivalk—and why the Coach 
is the largest selling 6-cylinder closed car in the world. 


An examination will convince you of quality not obtain- 
able elsewhere within hundreds of dollars of these prices. 


IN QUALITY HUDSON ann ESSEX ARE ALIKE 


HUDSON Super-Six COACH #1500 


Freight and Tax Extra 
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For Cisterns 


120-gallon per hour ~ 
capacity pump. 60- 
cycle motor, 8-gal- 
longalvanized tank. 


The sure wa 
to home comfort this winter, 


water under pressure 


When the icy blasts of winter wind their 
way to the south, you need not live near a 
city water main to have the conveniences 
of a modern home. These comforts are 
yours, anywhere, with one of these new, 
low-priced Fairbanks-Morse Home Water 
Plants. You can have abundant hot and 
cold water in bath, laundry and kitchen, 
at the turn of a faucet. You can have the 
convenience and protection of a warm, 
comfortable inside toilet. 


Think of it! The 120-gallon plant— 
only $84.75—has ample capacity for sup- 
plying cistern water for laundry, bath and 
kitchen. The 200-gallon plant—now 
$115.00—will pump well water for the 
average household and has capacity for 
sprinkling lawn and gardens, for washing 
the car, for fire protection. They operate 
from any electric light circuit for a few 
cents a week. Other plants, correspond- 
ingly low-priced, run on gasoline or kero- 
sene. 

You get the famous Fairbanks-Morse 
Pump only in the Fairbanks-Morse Home 
Water Plant. Make certain the system 
for your home has this dependable pump. 
Go to your local dealer. If he cannot 
supply you, write us. The coupon is for 
your convenience. It will bring you the 
Fairbanks-Morse Home Water Service 
Library. Read the list of titles below and 
check the numbers that interest you. 
Mail the coupon now. 


FArRBANKS, Morse & Co. 
Manufacturers Chicago 
Get this Fairbanks-Morse Home 

—A) Water Service 
; Library 


Read these titles. Check 
the numbers that interest 
youon thecoupon. [twill 
bring them to you free. 


1 ‘The cheapest serv- 6 ‘The mark of refine- 
ant you can hire.”’ ment.”’ 

2 “Adding to property 7 ‘‘Protecting your 
value. baby’s health.” 

3 “Increasing farm 8 “Water pressure for 
profits. the cistern.”’ 

4 “Health and happi- 
ness in your home.”’ 

= 


200-gallon per 
hour capacity 
pump, 60-cycle 


“115 


motor, 35-gallon Complete 

galvanized tank. F.0.B 

Also larger sizes, actors 
correspondingly vs 

low priced. For Cisterns— For Wells 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
| Dept. L-11, 900 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


| _ _ Please send me without obligation the 
Fairbanks-Morse Water Service subjects | 
| checked. See description above. | 
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| (Continued from Page 56) 
| dress. ‘“‘But no one, no one,” cried she, 
‘will ever know it!”’ 
| That was the essential tragedy of this 
moment. No one would ever know that 
| Marcia Winthrop was a beauty. When she 
had put on again the durable office frock, 
| when she had assumed again her pale good 
manners, her quiet restrained dignity, she 
| would be a lamp without a flame. And no 
| one would see her any more than one saw 
an unlighted lamp. 
| “Marcia, Marcia, I’m sorry for you,” she 
| whispered. 
For she knew she would not soon forget 
| this moment. When she was pursuing her 
| competent way through the uninspiring de- 
tails of the imported-woolens business, 
when she was buying a lamb chop for her 
solitary dinner, when under the unseeing 
eyes of Mr. Judson Morse she sat quietly 
taking dictation, the memory of herself, 
awake and beautiful, would be there in her 
hidden heart, an ironic torment. 

Standing there, thinking these rebellious 
and despairing thoughts, there began slowly 
to seep into her mind an invidious desire. 
At first a vague longing and then an urgent 
necessity. A burning wish to see, just once, 
in someone’s eyes an acknowledgment of 
her beauty. It seemed to her that if only 
one person in all the world could but see her 
now, this new flame in her would never 
quite die down. 

So enthralling was this thought that it 
was several moments before she came back 
to reality and the remembrance of Mr. 
Fruttiger. When she did so she recoiled 
from herself with horror. She had actually 
forgotten the source of this magic raiment. 
Back into its box it must go at once, this 
golden torch. Back into their wrappings 
these fairy slippers. With trembling fingers 
she undid a hook. 

One shoulder was reluctantly emerging 
when she gave herself in the mirror one last 
glance. A most unwise thing to do. 
immediately temptation was upon her with 
arush. And it offered her in a wily whisper 
an idea, a hint so preposterous, so logical, 
so wildly impossible for a Winthrop to carry 
out, that almost without a struggle she 
went down before it. 

Her eyes widened, a wild sparkle came 
into them. She pressed her lower lip with 
her teeth and thought rapidly. What en- 
gagements had she made that day for Mr. 
Judson Morse’s evening? She rapidly fas- 
tened the hook she had just undone. 

After that she gave herself no time to 
think of anything. She abandoned herself 
to sheer instinct. Running back to her 
bedroom she put money in her purse, she 
added the merest thread of scarlet to her 
lips. Then, inspired, she thrust into her 
sleek black hair an heirloom—a Spanish 
comb. 

It was the perfect touch. It did away with 
the last remnant of Marcia Winthrop; it 
confirmed the fact that a new beauty— 
even if only a temporary beauty—had 
emerged from its tight chrysalis. 

After the second act at the Metropolitan 
the boxes opened and a many-hued tide 
swirled through the velvet promenades, 
The first persons who swept out on this 
tide observed a lady standing alone, but 
not at all minding her loneliness, near the 
left-hand curve of the horseshoe. The men 
knew that she was distinguished and at 
ease; the women that she had been gowned 
from Paris. Their second glances—and 
nearly everyone took a second—picked up 
other details: Her beautiful black hair, 
twisted high in a quaint and striking fashion; 
the smooth olive pallor of her skin;. the 
provocative thin scarlet curves of her 
mouth; the filmy golden frock accented by 
the dull black of her cloak; the wide sleeves 
of this wrap, lined with orange and flame, 
falling away from a white arm. 

Above and beyond all these details her 
air of deep and serene assurance. That was 
the Winthrop breeding; after all, it was 
not to be despised, now when she needed it. 
With all those eyes upon her she was able 
to stand carelessly looking on with only the 
faintest air of interest. 

Without glancing in its direction she 
knew when a certain box was being emptied 


of its occupants. She saw the group, two 
women and three men, slowly drifting to- 
ward her. One of the men was Mr. Judson 
Morse. 

At the corners of her mouth the merest 
shade of an amused smile began to quiver. 
How very diverting to watch her employer, 
of whom she had always been a trifle in 
awe, being rather anxiously nice to his 
hostess—a resplendent, horsy lady with a 
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great many jewels. Some slight, long- 
hidden resentment took pleasure in the 
sight. Her faint smile became cryptic. 

It was precisely this subtle expression 
that caught the keen eye of the tallest man 
in the group. He traced this glance to its 
object, and under his breath he suggested 
to Judson Morse that he glance to his right. 

Mr. Morse glanced. He withdrew his 
eyes and blinked in bewilderment. 

“Do you know her?” inquired the tall 
man. 

Marcia knew that Mr. Morse was 
struggling to place her. He glanced again, 
he openly stared. By this time his group 
had encountered another; his hostess was 
surrounded. 

With a murmur of excuse Mr. Morse 
moved toward the lonely lady. She saw him 
coming, but except for a wicked twitch at 
the corner of her lips she made no sign of 
recognition. 

“Is it—it is Miss Winthrop, isn’t it?” 
he stammered. 

“Yes, it is Miss Winthrop,” she echoed 
smilingly. 

But beyond this she did not help him out. 
She merely gazed back at him with her 
faintly amused smile. It was a delicious 
moment, for Mr. Morse was obviously 
aquiver with interest, with curiosity. Only 
his good breeding kept him from staring at 
her with all his eyes. ‘Do you—like 
Chaliapin?”’ he brought out. 

“Very much.” 

“Do you come often?”’ 

She glanced past him and did not reply 
to this question. Instead she said, ‘I 
think one of your friends 44 

Mr. Morse turned his head over his 
shoulder. The tall man with the lively eyes 
was frankly hovering. Mr. Morse said, not 
too genially, ‘Ah, Hugh—Miss Winthrop, 
may I—Mr. Heatherston.”’ 

They stood in front of her—Mr. Morse, 
solid, puzzled, not quite so impressive as 
she usually thought him, gazing at her with 
a question in his eye; Mr. Heatherston, 
tall, bending upon her an eye full of frank 
admiration. Ah, they saw her! The as- 
surance was a potent wine. 

In that instant she came into possession 
of a handy bit of belated knowledge: No 
man is safe from any woman he has really 
seen. Once he has perceived the inmost 
flame of her—the flame that is her particu- 
lar kind of beauty—he is in danger; he 
would better lash himself at once to the 
mast with thongs of newest leather. 

She had at once a conviction that she 
had accomplished all she had come here 
for. She had wanted, so she believed, 
to be seen in her golden guise by the man 
to whom she had so long been drably in- 
visible. But now she knew that what she 
had wanted was merely to be assured of 
her beauty. Almost any man’s eye would 
have answered the purpose. 

Thus Mr. Morse became all at once 
relatively unimportant. She felt as if she 
had come seeking a treasure; she had found 
it, and now she wanted to clasp it safely to 
her breast and take it home where she 
could gloat over it quietly. She did, in 
fact, make a movement of withdrawal. She 
drew her cloak higher on her shoulders and 
turned a profile to their united gaze. 

Heatherston was quicker than Mr. Morse. 
“Which is your box? Shall I take you iv 

“Thanks, no. I think I won’t wait for 
the last act.” Then from the tail of her eye 
a spark of enjoyment leaped out at Mr. 
Morse, even as her slim cool hand met 
Heatherston’s in farewell. ‘‘Mr. Morse 
will tell you,”’ she murmured, “why I have 
to keep early hours.” 

She withdrew her hand from Heather- 
ston’s reluctant clasp, she went swiftly 
down the stairway. Flame-colored chiffons 
licked out against the darkness of her 
cloak; the golden slippers twinkled in and 
out amidst the delicate splendors of her 
gown, heads turned as she passed. A door- 
man whistled for a taxicab; she stepped 
across the pavement. 

But just as a cab drew up a voice sounded 
behind her: ‘I say, but you were quick! 
I wanted to take you to your i? 

“My car? Here itis.” She waved a gay 
hand at the vehicle curving toward them. 

“Quite so!”’ said Heatherston imperturb- 
ably. ‘‘ Nevertheless, I wanted to take you 
to it. My own car is around the corner. 
Won’t you let me run you home?” 

She shook her head smilingly. She did 
not want to spill a single drop of her 
happiness. She wanted to take it home and 
slowly sip it. She knew from Heatherston’s 
eyes that she had gone to his head. And 
that was enough. She did not particularly 


care, in this moment, whether 
again or not. And not caring. ch 
more fascinating to him. 
“Good night—again.” She, 
the waiting cab. ve 
Heatherston looked at her mi 
He was distinctly likable, she decj 
had evidently always had his own | 
the world, but it had not spoiled }; 
because she was grateful to hin' 
homage of his eyes her lips euryg. 
This was too much for him, He ; 
at ee | 
“T don’t like your going alone - 
Streets full of holdip Tees Gar'h 
on these taxi drivers. Won't you} 
let me see you to your door?” 
Her smile faded. ‘‘Did Mr, \p 
ou —— 


That you're his secretary? §, 
have all the honors. But I don’t p 
that has to do with it.” 


ly 
““How does it happen I’ve fevers 
at the opera before?” he inquired. 
She looked out at the passing list 
a smile at a secret whimsey, 
cause up to tonight I’ve al 
cloak of invisibility.” = 
This pleased him. He wa 
few whimseys of his own, “] 
wear it again, will you?” hee 
“What you’re wearing 1 
enough.”’ ; 
“Magic?” she repeated dre 
accounts for everything.” H 
If magic had made lovelines 
unmake. She stole a quick 
strip of mirror between the 
Ah! The flame still burned; 
still good magic; in the sw 
lights and shadows she y 
Marcia Winthrop as her beh 
evening was unlike the pree 
forbears. . ] 
Her eyes shone mysterio 
lashes. This trick she ha 
smiling brooding silence plain! 
Heatherston more and more. 


“It is a nice frock,” she said, no 


ing it. | 
“Ah, but it isn’t only the frk,’ 
insisted. 
She heard him delicately feelin‘ 
clew to the riddle of herself; she 
of an instinctive liking for him; r 
herself that she must look up Zulo3. 
what really preoccupied her was 
and delicious emotion of being aled 
Magic, sheer heady magic. F 
When the taxicab drew up at I 
and she stepped out of it she wid 


the taxicab to wait, and asked her ht 
might hope to see her again. | 

“Never, I’m afraid,” she smile ” 
see, in a few moments I shall 
forever.” is 

“No; that is impossible. Morsloe 
vanish by day. Nor does si 
And I know where his offices are? 
you see you can’t vanish from me 
look you up through Morse, if 

“Oh, no, no! You must not! 
indeed, you must not! Please —_ 

Her distress was real. The mit 
ment was crumbling about her. qi 
he was still holding turned cold. _ 

“Then tell me where else I maj 
again. Next week Chaliapin sin)* 
If you liked him tonight—may I 7 
to hear him again?” | 

“Oh, I don’t know. You are Vi’ 
but ——” | 

“Boris, on Tuesday evening tha 
call for you here?” 

Oh, dear! Oh, dear! She kW 
ought to tell him he must first se” 
daylight, as Miss Winthrop. He 
her when her lamp was unlit, whet" 
what Grandfather Winthrop 
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HOSE who have hitherto driven open cars the year ‘round 

solely because open cars used to cost less—can now buy this 

new Oldsmobile Coach for only $1065. Think of it! What open 

car in its class can you buy for that? For that matter— what other 

closed car? Price is all this new Coach has in common with open 

cars. In quality—it rivals many sedans. Fisher Body—with 

staunch hardwood frame, steel-paneled from floor to roof! Rich 

satin Duco finish! New one-piece ventilating windshield with 

automatic cleaner! Roomy interior— wide doors! Deep velour 

cushions! Delco electrical equipment, Harrison radiator, pressure 

lubrication and dry disc clutch! And underlying all these 

| things—a proved chassis with a time-tried L-head six cylinder 
| engine built to endure for years. 


/ Roadster $875, Touring Car $875, Sport Roadster $985, Sport Touring $1015, 2-passenger Coupe $1045, Coach $1065, Coupe $1175, 


| Sedan $1250, De Luxe Sedan $1350. All prices f. o. b. Lansing. Tax and spare tire additional. Time payments, if desired. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 
OLDS MOTOR WORKS OF CANADA, LTD, OSHAWA, ONTARIO 
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“KEEPS THE FOOT. WELL” 


Look for this 
Trade-Mark 


on sole and lining 


The genuine Arch Preserver 
Shoe for men is made 
only by E. T. Wright & 
Company, Inc., Rockland, 
Mass.,—for women by The 
Selby Shoe Co., Ports- 
mouth, Ohio. 


THE iGHT 
Just Re oe 


is also an 
E. T. Wright product 
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Active Feet Win— 


in play. as well as work! 


ATCH the winner. He’s fit. He has con- 

fidence. He has pep. In play or work he 
just naturally: wins, because he’s got the stuff, 
the vitality, the ‘‘edge’’! He wouldn't know 
an alibi if he saw one coming down the road. 


‘He has active feet. He needs them and he has 


them. He buys shoes that make his feet help. 


He won't stand for anything handicapping him. | 


And he wears the Arch Preserver Shoe, with 
the real “Chassis,’’ because it supports the 


foot where support is needed, yet it bends where | 


the foot bends. It’s sensible, healthful, com- 
fortable—one hundred per cent! No argument 
about it. He’s done with the shoe question. 


And being a successful man he appreciates the 
good style. A winner always looks a winner! 


E. T. WRIGHT & COsaING 
Department S-21, Rockland, Massachusetts 


Makers of men’s fine shoes since 1876 


phe Man's Styleful Shoe on a Real Chassis 


E. T.-Wright & Co., Inc., 


eet wavideds NAaMec ocho sec Be eee ocean my 
Send me your booklet ‘‘ The Address = AYA Ss ARIGYhs dia] CaS fabatn' o/s REMAN fos ANPUMME G\xcoVe 5s Sle iets elec. 216 clei acd eo ten 
Footpath to Success’? and : 4 

name of dealer. City State 
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(Continued from Page 58) 
| dictation from Mr. Morse, an almost invis- 
ible gray mouse. 

But something stronger than any Win- 
throp stayed her. The instinctive clutch at 
her birthright. ‘‘ Well—perhaps,”’ she mur- 
mured, and slipped away from him through 
the door. 

She climbed the stairs. Slowly and more 
slowly the golden slippers crept upward. A 
grayness as of a bleak dawn was trans- 
forming her mood. 

When she had unlocked her door and 
turned on lights she looked at herself for 
one last time in the long mirror. Very 
| Slowly she took off the black wrap, ex- 
amined wistfully once more its sunset 
chiffons and, folding it carefully, laid it 
between its sheets of tissue paper. Stand- 
ing in front of the mirror again she undid a 
hook or two. 

And at once an anguish of rebellion 
pierced her. Why, why, should she be 
compelled to go through life with no more 
personality than drifting smoke? Why 
must she give up these lovely things that 
were the golden key to the unexpressed 
beauty in her, the spark that lit the flame 
in her? Without them would she ever again 
recapture that flame? Would she ever 
again see an eager delight in the eyes of— 
of—anyone? 

At this Marcia Winthrop flushed so 
beautifully that it was a great pity she was 
alone. It was not the idea that made her 
flush, but something that went along with 
it; she had been reminded suddenly of 
Goldie, the frank huntress. Good gracious! 
Was the difference between them, then, 
only the difference between a thick skin 
and a thin one? 

The thought was not so distasteful to 
Marcia Winthrop as earlier in the day it 
would have been, for she had come to rate 
her superiority lower and her humanness 
higher than that morning she could have 
done. It began to dawn upon her that 
never again could she be entirely disdainful 
of Miss Esther Goldstein. Indeed, she was 
certain she could learn something of her. 

But thinking of Goldie brought an as- 
sociation—Mr. Henry Fruttiger. Incredible 
as it seemed, she had actually forgotten 
the source of this evening’s magic. She 
had for two hours been able to regard all 
this golden finery as legitimately hers. She 
recoiled from herself in wonder. There 
must be within her depths of unplumbed 
infamy. 

She shivered. For now that she thought 
of him, the mildly knowing face of Mr. 
Fruttiger became Machiavellian. She was_ 
suddenly scorched and horrified by the 
implications of the situation. 

She regarded herself in the mirror for an 
instant of deep wonder. She felt that she 
had never known herself before. Jerkily 
she began undoing hooks, tearing off the 
golden gown, as if now it had become some- 
thing unbearable. Feverishly she folded 
and packed it in its box. She took off the 
fairy slippers. As she wrapped them her 
brow wrinkled, she pressed her lips tightly 
together. She was obliged to avert her 
head as she put the cover on the box. It 
seemed as if under that cover part of her- 
self was being forever buried. If she raised 
the cover a little now, took one last 
look 

A bell sounded through the room. She 
started wildly. Who could be calling upon 
her at this hour? Mr. Fruttiger? Her face 
paled and then flushed. Running back to 
her bedroom she wrapped herself in a dress- 
ing gown, a severe garment of slate gray, 
given to her last Christmas by her Aunt 
In this she felt she could deal 
adequately with Mr. Fruttiger. 

She opened the door an inch or two and 
looked out. To her astonishment she found 
she was obliged to drop her gaze several 
inches before she could see her caller. It 
was the same small messenger boy who 
had brought the box of golden magic. 

But it was plain that he was not the same 
so far as his spirits went. Gone was his 
bland assurance. Indeed he looked the 
wilted wreck of a messenger boy. Sullenly 
he poked out at her a small parcel. 

“What’s this, boy?” 

“Mistake. Want th’ package I brought 
here coupla hours ago.’ 

“Mistake! But how—but my name was 
on the envelope.” ye 

“Yeh, but I got ’em mixed. The other 
young lady hit the ceiling. Telephoned. 
An’ the old gent sent fer me. Gee, I’ll say 
I caught it! Say, your name’s Miss Win- 
throp, ain’t it?” i 

“Ye-es,”’ 


‘person or not. You haven’ ee 


Novembe 


Laboriously he spelt out the 
_ thesmall package and then thrust 
hands. She looked at her name | 
the neat, small hand of Mr, 
Dazedly she went to the table, t) 
magic box and slowly handed it , 
boy, who took it with a fatiguedh 
“‘Plague take ’em,” he sighed '} 
it right this time.” 
And he tugged from his pock 
velope, held it up to the hall ligh 
sure of an address. Over his a 
could not help it—she read: Mi} 
Fruttiger. i 
Light burst in upon her. Miy 
Fruttiger was Mr. Fruttiger’s belo 
He had talked about her, and 9 
coming-out party last night at di 
Slowly Marcia Winthrop closec 
She felt dazed. It was discon, 
have run when no one pursued. 
thinking somewhat dreary thous 
suddenly she started. She ay. 
small package she had been | 
The boy lifted a face from 1 
below and looked as if he werehi 
up with him and crying “Let i 
she bent over the box. le 
murmured. ‘“‘Thank you, boy.” 


ing and dashed out into the hall, 
““These wimmin! Wot next?” § 
: 
“Madame Janice, Fifth ue 


Then she ran back up the st; 
feet were light now. A fine oft 
was sending the blood to her che 
eyes were very bright, determined 
ing to her tidy small desk she uyq 
drawer, took out a bank book anc 
envelopes. One of them was 
“Bonds, from Aunt Drusilla, Fc 
Age.” The other: “Bonds, froiG 
father Winthrop. For Emergence,” 
She tore open without hesitaticth 
marked ‘‘For My Old Age.” Stha 
ways thought of this envelope :he 
surance of a place in some realljiic 
ladies’ home. But now she knew 25 
never need it for that purpose, a 
kept her flame alight. She dreye 
envelope and wrote, before she colt 
it, ‘‘Madame Janice.” ry 
Then she hastily counted on h fin 
Thursday, Friday, Saturday — 
Mr. Heatherston said Tuesday nit? 
days. One could do much with sik 
thousand dollars and Madame Jace, 
She gave a joyous skip. She it 
doned and stimulated. And het 
movement brought her in front ohe 
ror once more. Absently she ze 
herself; then more closely; then th 
siderable astonishment. For the wa 
doubt about it—she was still but 
There was a radiance in her face tt 
not be dimmed even by the ste¢ 
dressing gown of her Aunt Drusil, — 
‘‘ Then it isn’t just clothes,” she10i 
What was it—beauty? She be 
answer no more than anyone else. he¢ 
knew that it is something that inert 
had needed a spark to light it. id 
it was going to need happiness, bef 
presence, to keep it alight. (aa 
She fetched a long breath. “cal 
it—now,”’ she thought. | 
She turned out one light, gathid’ 
few stray sheets of tissue pap. 
Fruttiger’s card dropped out: “3 
ciation of a very pleasant evenin; 
This reminded her of the smal| 
which she had flung down wherileé) 
after the messenger boy; the sil pa 
age addressed in Mr. Fruttiger’snt 
Eagerly but somewhat ging 
opened it. ‘‘ Will it be pearls?” s 
at herself. ‘If so, Mr. Fruttiger, J 
they go straight back. Becaus!! | 
need them, thank you.” 
She took off the last neat wrale 
was a book with a shiny cover of i} 
oilcloth. It was Mr. Fruttiger's 
of a suitable gift for Miss Marcia V} 
and its title was: Seventeen Ways! 
ing Shellfish. i 
Marcia Winthrop. gasped, shis 
and she seemed to see herself as! 
been up to this magic evening—: 
woman to whom a man could s 
bookon the cooking of shellfish. | 
laugh she tossed Mr. Fruttiger s 
into the farthest corner. , & 
“You just .wait!” she cried i! 
“T’ll show you whether. I’m thai‘! 


yet. But from this time on I’ 
visible, as visible in my way a8 
hers. And it’s going to bea 
a perfectly delicious way. _ 
cause what I don’t know I 

from Goldie.” eens 
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Actual illustration of 
a tire valve, run with- 
out a rim nut bush- 
ing. 


ow do tire valves 
get this way ? 


Look at the deep notches worn in this tire valve. 


This happened because a rim nut bushing was not used. 
The correct bushing was in place—supplied by the car 
manufacturer—when the car was new. But it was not 
kept there, and as a result the valve stem was ruined. 


No matter how good an inner tube is, if you leave off 
essential parts of your tire valve—rim nut bushing, valve 
cap or dust cap—the days of that tube are numbered. 


i, See now that the Schrader Valves on your automobile 
tires are completely equipped with all genuine Schrader 
Valve Parts. You will get more service from your tires. A 


L your tire valves should look like this— 
Sold by dealers everywhere. completely equipped with all Schrader 


: parts. 
Note the Schrader Dust Cap and Rim 
A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. Nut Bushing. By keeping the rim nut bush- 


ing screwed tightly against the wheel, the 
valve is held rigidly in place, ‘‘chafing”’ is 
prevented, and the tube is kept from creep- 
ing in casing. 

Bushing has threaded top, to which 


Schrader Dust Cap can be quickly and 
{ easily attached or detached by hand. 
Dust Cap is simple in construction—pos- 
itive in action. Protects valve stem threads 
from dirt, mud and injury, and improves 


appearance of car. 


Makers of Pneumatic Valves Since 1844 Schrader Dust Caps are packed with Rim 
Nut Bushings—5 each to a box. Ask your 


Ire Valves ~ Tire Gauges “ 
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Satisfaction 
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ROLLER BEARINGS 
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The Sign of Genuine 


November) 


The Truth About Hippocrene Dusk 


UPHROSYNE enlighten . OS the young trees leans tj 
The gloomy Son of Earth Tender and frail. 
Who would not have us heighten A farmer boy is passing by, 
Our melody with mirth— Swinging his pail. 
Who, scorning laughter, loses 
The music of the spheres! 
The Fountain of the Muses Peer suddenly 
Is not a fount of tears. Between the sun’s tremendous ba 
| Down, down at me. 
The laurel, chief of prizes, 
Is neither bought nor sold; 
Where Mount Parnassus rises 
There are no mines of gold; 
But though a dunce refuses 
The song that lifts and cheers, 
The Fountain of the Muses 
Is not a fount of tears. 


The little faces of the stars 


The bosom of the earth is full 
Of tiny sighs. 

The Angel of the Dark glides pa 
With shadowed eyes. 


O God, O God, how high it is— 
Thy world—and deep! 
How little shall I know it ere 
I fall asleep! 
—Mary Dixon Th‘ 


For him who glowers on gladness, 
Who groans and clanks his chains, 
And all his cult of sadness 
Apollo’s taunt remains — 
Like Midas, he that chooses 
May wear the ass’s ears! 
The Fountain of the Muses 
Is not a fount of tears. 


Little Homes 
(a ey me a little home, not la): 
Alte 


Oh, small and kind our little hy 
must be! 
It may be next a giant waterfall, 
It may be on a headland by thy 
Or in a city loud with noisy feet, 
Or on some quiet, maple-shaded 


We're daft? But you are dafter, 
O melancholy band! 
For Poesy and Laughter 
Shall still go hand-in-hand 
While golden Argo cruises, 


While Pegasus careers. Give us a little home. The small| 


The Fountain of the Muses places 
Is not a fount of tears. Are roomiest, when peaceful jcji 
guest. 
Enough of mawkish sighing, The tiniest houses frame the hay 
Have done with moan and frown, faces; 
But wreathe the rose undying Small, crowded yards hold shactr 
With glossy bay, to crown and rest. 


The bard who blithely uses And from the little homes still try 
The lyre among his peers! great 1 

The Fountain of the Muses To carve, and write, and sing, air 
Ts stillno fount the state. 


of tears. —Mary Cary 


—A,. Guiterman. Trees at Night Ini 
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DRAWN BY ART YOUNG 
Like Birds in Their Flight 
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NLY BODIES BY FISHER CONFORM 
TO CHRYSLER STANDARDS 


Bodies by Fisher, built to the higher 
quality standard, are not surpassed even 
by the most expensive custom coach 
work. 


Walter P. Chrysler has adopted Bodies 
by Fisher for the Chrysler Six because 
the high quality of Chrysler perform- 
ance deserves coach work specially 
designed to match that high quality. 


No one can drive or ride in a Chrysler 
without being immediately conscious 
that such marvelous performance could 
only be attained by the highest possible 
standards in the design and engineering 
of motor and chassis, in materials, and 
in the closest and most rigid manufac- 
turing limits. 


It is eminently fitting that a car which 
so emphatically registers its superior 
quality in unusual performance should 
also enjoy unusual body environment. 


That result is accomplished in the ele- 
gance and beauty of the new Chrysler 
Bodies by Fisher—specially designed 
products of master-manufacturers who 
have no peer in the world and who 
have given to the Chrysler the external 
distinction to which it is entitled. 


To the thrill of Chrysler performance 
and deep-seated satisfaction which 
Chrysler quality in motor and chassis 
inspires, is added the comfortable cer- 
tainty that nothing finer in the way of 
body-work can be bought. 


CHEaeLER MOTOR*CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of Maxwell Motor Corporation 


MAXWELL-CHRYSLER MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


hrysler 


Pronounced as though spelled, Crysler 
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36 years ago, 


Dunlop of Belfast, 


Ireland, buil 


first pneumatic tire 
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F ASKED about the qual- 

ity of Dunlop Tires—the 
Dunlop Merchant points 
with pride to the name 
Dunlop—which the world 
knows has stood for all that 
is best in tires, since 1888. 


Today—every 2% seconds, 
somewhere in the world, 
someone buys a Dunlop Tive. 


\\ 
John 


t the 


DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


FOU 


_& 


DUNLOP 


NDERS OF THE PNEUMATIC TIRE INDUS 
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INDUSTRY TURNS TIGHT 


(Continued from Page 28) 


The progress thus far made in the nation- 
wide attack upon waste indicates that con- 
sumers, since the beginning of the war, 
have been paying more for that element in 
their commodities than even the most ob- 
servant industrial executives suspected. It 
is believed by many to have been a heavier 


| burden on the consumer than the hand of 


the tax gatherer. 

What would once have been considered 
as petty economies are encountered at 
every turn in the abodes of big business as 


| | well'as of small business. Until recently the 


great corporation was often reluctant to 
save in petty ways. If there is today a big 
industry which is too proud to fight for 
economy in the smallest things, I have 
missed it in rather an extensive search. 

For example, an official of a corporation 
capitalized for more than $100,000,000 
tossed me a pad of scratch paper as I began 
to interview him. I noticed that its sheets 
were printed on the underside. As he 
caught the impression which this made 
upon me he remarked: 

“In wartime, or before, I would have 
handed you a tab of virgin bond paper. 
Not any more! Our economy comb is fine 
enough to catch anything; not even a 
small scribbling tab is allowed to escape its 
teeth. Tons of obsolete forms have been 
cut up for this purpose. When the super- 
intendent of one of our smaller plants 
grasped the idea that we had taken full 
membership in the Tightwad Legion and 
would stop at nothing to save an honest 
penny, he became alert for little leaks as 
well as big ones. Passing through the plant 
office he chanced to see a young man scrib- 
bling on a pad of expensive cross-ruled 
paper. 

‘Because he saw an opportunity to drive 
home to the force the gospel of economy, 
he took the time to call at each desk and 
collect every pad of this sort, explaining 
that such paper should be reserved for 
original tabulations; that it was too ex- 
pensive for ordinary memoranda. He 
gathered quite an armful of these tabs, took 
them to the man having charge of office 
stationery and explained the matter to 
him. Asa result that plant did not spend a 
cent for stationery for two months. 

“But this wasn’t the end of the incident. 
This story was circulated throughout our 
entire organization, and every superin- 
tendent went after his stationery account. 
That one thing will save us several thousand 
dollars in the course of the year.”’ 


Crippled Wrenches 


This combing of operating expenses is 
going on throughout all industry. It is 
shameless, open and aboveboard. In fact 
it’s altogether fashionable. 

An official of a company having about 
twenty-five large plants responded to my 
inquiry as to tightwad methods in this 
manner: 

“Certainly we’re doing it—and doing it 

hard. Let me tell you of one little leak we 
have stopped—which is characteristic of 
scores of others. And don’t think that be- 
cause we are cutting our corners fine and 
making seemingly trivial savings we are 
overlooking the larger matters, such as in- 
creasing production per man-hour. I citea 
small economy to indicate that we have not 
stopped at the larger ones which have 
received first consideration. As our expec- 
tation of a profit on what we make and sell 
lies entirely in our ability materially to 
reduce the costs of manufacture and dis- 
tribution, we are not overlooking any pos- 
sible saving. 
_ “We have made a business of drilling 
Into our superintendents and the entire 
supervisory force that every leak, no mat- 
ter how small, must be plugged. Naturally, 
some superintendents are sharper on this 
sort of thing than others. One of the sharp 
ones decided to see what he could find 
under a worker’s bench. Just a little dig- 
ging for buried treasure! The results sur- 
prised him. He uncovered a cache of 
slightly crippled wrenches—four or five of 
them. Then he tackled the next bench, 
with almost as rich results. 

“Deciding that he had struck a-hot.trail 
and would follow it to a finish, he grabbed a 
hand truck and went through the whole as- 
sembly room. Now a box truck such as we 


use will hold a power of wrenches. Before - 


he finished the search he had gathered a 


truckload of crippled wrenches—a whole~ 


looked at its arrangement wil 


Novemb, 


r » 
truckload! At replacement p) 
represented a lot of money, ' 
very few of these cripples whie 
be easily and cheaply repaired, 
this incident traveled throug 


be outdone by another. Of ( 
plant has its special type of wor! 
tools. In another plant a supi 
started out in quest of dis 
i He made almost as mu 
as the wrench hunter—returni 
least $200 worth of soldering 
capable of easy restoration { 
order. a 

“Not a single type of tool h 
lowed to escape this resurrect 
the single item of files. The 
company for a year would 
excess-fare ticket to Easy $ 
of most of the men on the p; 
number used is so immense 
was inevitably focused on this 
rate at which the shops ac 
files was appalling.” 


The Scrap Barome 


“The attitude of the mec 
is a waste of time to work wi 
has lost its keen edge. Th 
argument to be advanced a 


maintain the tightwad rule 
to files; and we had en 
accumulated to sink a ship. 
tion of the file problem was 
of a machine for recutting 
about $2500—but it’s now 
whole economy household. 
with amazing facility, but th 
How would the recut file do its. 
found, by a thorough scientific 
the recut file would often 
stand up longer than a new file | 
make and quality. This o | 
trick will save us many tho 
lars a year. a 
“Of course we maintain a sep 
eter in every shop. At the start iva 
as cheerful a thing to gaze at asb 
crape. In one of our plants iis 
worried the superintendent to t] 
distraction. Finally he chased t}} 
back to the point of origin—tl ft 
He discovered that the nightjai 
pouring water on the castings 0 
hasten the cooling process at! ! 
quicker clean-up. This, of cose 
them brittle and many snapped iil 
machined. This discovery dire 
tion to the more careful cooling! ¢ 
and saved hundreds of casigs 
breakage. 
“In a systematic, determin| | 
on waste like that in which ey 
awake industry is now engaged, le 
of tactics is highly important. ne 
most effective maneuvers whicW 
developed is the switching of pnt 
intendents. They are all up onli 
and fighting for promotion—wi tl 
viction that they must either mei 
or move out. Any company hang 
siderable number of plants wi fil 
hint worthy of entry in its maral’ 
tics. It has achieved some ratl/™ 
able results for us. | 
“Not long since, we swap 
intendents between two plant 
immediately the official to who 
ported heard from each of the! 4 
burden of each report was sulla 
‘The equipment of this plant ipi# 
waste labor instead of save it. - 
arrange machines and producticP! 
and I will save you thousands | 4 
And each made good on his cit 
answer to this seeming anoma| * 
simple. 
‘‘Each of these superintenden/! 
with his old plant until its a 
and the placement of its mais 
come to seem fixed and unaltei) 
when transferred to another?! 


and critical eye. There was ni 
(Continued on Pagé 
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The Advanced Six Sedan for Five 


Lowest-Priced 121-inch Wheelbase Four-Door Sedan 
on the Market—$1695 


f.o. b. Factory 


| Though production of this model has been energetically advanced, — Prices of Special Six models fil- 
| the demand for it has ridden ahead so briskly that nowhere in the =“ Touring, $1095; Road- 

° . ° ° py : Je, 2OQ45 
United States is there a single one unsold except those retained by *”” $1095; Sedan, $1295, 


Heal ford ‘5 fo.b. Milwaukee. Prices of 
ealers for demonstration purposes. Wat eptod Se oneal: etd 


Nothing else we might say could sum up the character and value — Touring, $1375; Roadster, 


of this car more vividly or convincingly. $1375; 7-pass. Touring, 
; fe : $1525; S5-pass. Sedan, 
Along with the advantage of a lower price, a beauty of body that is 7695. Fyur-Door Coupe, 


unusual, and an enviable calibre of performance, are included such = $2190; 7-pass. Sedan, 
attractions a's Four-Wheel Brakes of special Nash design, Full Bal- = $2290, fio.b. Kenosha. 

loon Tires, Disc Wheels, special Nash steering mechanism, anda fur Nas u Motors 
further array of important developments. Company, Kenosha, Wis. 
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before. 


Fabric resists corrosion, affo 


annual 


Dipping Process 


before weaving. 


Write nearest offices, Dept. 


21, for complete information. 


Factories and Offices’: 


_ . Portland, Oregon 
(Northwest Fence & Wire Works) 


EAE 


You can buy more real value 
for your dollar today in chain 
link fence fabric than ever 
For Cyclone “Galv- 
After” Chain Link Fence 


permanent property protec- 
tion. Lasts years longer. No 
painting required. 


“Galv-After” Chain Link Fence 
Fabric is Heavily Zinc-Coated 
(or Hot-Galvanized) by Hot- 
AFTER 
Weaving. It has a protective 
zinc-coating approximately five 
times as heavy as fence fabric 
made from wire galvanized 


Wealsobuild Iron Fence, invari- 
ous patterns, for industrial use. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


Waukegan, 'Ill., Cleveland, Ohio, Newark,N. 
Worth, Texas, Oakland, Calif., (Standard Fence Co.) 
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(Continued from Page 64) 

or unalterable about any process or the ar- 
rangement of any of the units of produc- 
tion. Quite'to the contrary, he was there to 
show up the other fellow.: Also each knew 
that the other fellow was on the same hunt. 
The game between them was played with- 
out quarter. They were about equally ca- 
pable. The net result to the company has 
been very substantial. Both plants and 
both organizations have been immensely 
improved and are producing at greatly 
lowered costs. Of course the same tactics 
can be applied to foremen in the same 
plant. This has repeatedly been done by 
our superintendents, to the marked advan- 
tage of the company. A fresh viewpoint 
and a sharply critical eye will put a lot of 
fresh pep into a department or plant.” 

The vice president of one of Detroit’s 
largest automobile companies holds that it 
often takes the unprejudiced eye of the 
outsider to locate the defects of an uneco- 
nomical manufacturing system. 

““A man from the outside,” he declared, 
“contributed about the largest single econ- 
omy which we have thus far developed. He 
was being shown through the plant, and 
the details of a certain room appeared to 
interest him greatly. Suddenly he began to 
ask questions about our production results. 
Their shrewdness surprised me, for he 
didn’t look the part of a mechanical genius 
or a trained engineer. Finally he remarked 
that he believed that he could save us bet- 
ter than $300,000 on the work done in fhat 
room by rearrangement and reéquipment. 
A previous experience had taught me to 
listen to suggestions from the outside, so I 


| encouraged him to explain his ideas. When 


he had done so I was convinced that he was 
on the right track. And his plan looked 
good to me because we were hard after 


| every possible economy. Waste of labor 
| runs into big money faster than almost any 


other kind of waste. 

“The net of that experience is that his 
plan was carried out and the saving has 
amounted to considerably more than 
$300,000 on our year’s output of ears. 
Under the new arrangement of equipment 
and processes, that room has turned out 75 
per cent more jobs than it did before. 

“T have had other lessons in the value of 
getting a fresh viewpoint when fighting to 
reduce the cost of production. One was 
very profitable. Our cost for bodies looked 
to me altogether too large. This problem 


| was in my mind when one of the most 
| expert builders of automobile bodies in the 
| country invited me to take a cruise with 


| him on his yacht. 


Naturally I accepted. 


_ On the cruise I told him my body troubles 


and he tackled them then and there. The 
result was a new model which not only 
effected a very great economy in production 
cost but decidedly increased sales. The 
economies which the body builder worked 
out subtracted nothing from the quality of 
the car, added to its attractiveness and per- 
mitted a substantial reduction in price. 
These and other experiences have made me 
keen for the critical judgment of the out- 
sider, of the man who looks at the situation 


| from a fresh and detached viewpoint.” 


| ticularly rolled steel. 
| steel sheet or plate of commerce is squared 


Handling Curved Ends 


Another automobile manufacturer has 
saved several hundred thousand dollars a 
year by avoiding waste occurring in the 
traditional treatment of raw material, par- 
For example, the 


at the ends and sides. It does not, how- 


| ever, come from the rolls in that form, but 


with irregular outline, the ends often de- 


| scribing a rough oval or semicircle. 


This automobile manufacturer, eager to 
cut the cost of production even a few cents 
a car, saw his opportunity in the unsquared 
sheets and plates direct from the rolls. 

“Many of the forms or blanks,” he ex- 


| plained, “which we stamp from sheets and 


plates have curved ends or sides. When 
these are cut from a squared sheet there is, 
of course, a direct waste of material. Using 
the unsquared sheets or plates the curva- 
ture of the form comes out of the curved 
portion of the plate. This means that in 
stamping certain forms we are able to get 
an additional blank out of the piece because 
the plate has not been squared. In the 
production of millions) of these. stamped 
forms this counts up into hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. Then there is the saving 
of the cost of the shearing or squaring at 
the steel mills—which is, of course; re- 
flected in the price made on the unsquared 
sheets or plates. Again, we are often able to 
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get a band from the side salyag, 
Any economy in materials, no ; 
small the single unit, is bound t 
the aggregate of large producti: 
putting great emphasis upon t} 
waste saving and have found it 
fruitful, as have other live 
turers.”’ 

Labor turnover is one of | 
avenues of waste in production 
western Illinois is a rather large 
has a remarkably low percenta 
of this kind. | 

“Our master mechanic,” decl, 
perintendent of this plant, “put; 
his time devising and installing | 
tures to make the work easier f| 
He’s clever at this. The result j 
is scarcely an operation which h, 
relieved of much of its heavie 
labor and hardship by his reso’, 
This accounts, in the main, f 
labor turnover. Show workmen | 
trying to make their work less ‘ 
and they are inclined to stick w) 

“Incidentally there is scarce 
easing device in these shops wh} 
also directly increased produc) 
gain has been triple—fewer mi 
increased production incident 
tigue, and increased output | 
making the work more mechan] 

“Many of our jigs and attac; 
rather crude. But they do the wh 
can have more of them and ge} 
operation more quickly by mak: 
our own shops.”’ ae 


Short Cuts at a Prem, 
Pointing to a man who wa 
wheels on heavy axles, he rem 
“There’s an example—a ror 
attached to the ceiling which ds 
ing. Of course it greatly inig 
speed of the operation, but it wir 
signed to save strain on the m) 
In another shop we have a newwl 
chine which supplants eighteen 
saves sixty dollars a day. Here}. 
which, at a single stroke, sets tei 
reduces the cost of that work 
from $2.60 to one dollar. 
unit of output runs 


themselves than right no 
labor-saying devices are 
the present fight for grea 
each pay-roll dollar. This pr 
to have an important effect 6 
whole; it will make then 
prolific in the developmen’ 
devices and will immensel 
physical exertion involve 
production.” | 
An executive of a large "Ip 
manufacturing electrical fixtw) 2 
vices confirms and enlarges thistal 
“We will buy an expensiveltl 
machine of the multiple type vel! 
makers can convince us that itsap 
not in excess of the capacity (oll 
manufacturing units which feed) 
to which it feeds in the line of 1 
and that its volume is not too gat 
sales output, so that it may bide 
upon to lower the cost of produ! 
saving of labor. But before nk” 
an investment we invariably s W 
can do ourselves, by way of attelli 
the machines which we alrea 
save labor and thereby decreaseié 
production. This effort has alnd 
us thousands upon thousands} ‘ 
has kept down our investment 1&! 
new machinery and has greatly! 
the spirit of resourcefulness and 
in our organization. It hasex 
wholesome influence upon our 
“This matter of increasi 
tion of our machines—ano 
preventing waste of effort—b! 
attachments and auxiliary-dev*' 
veloped another type of econol! 
combining a salvage o 
(Continued on Ps 
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—right over the old shingles 


HERE’S only one way to get a permanent 

roof—use a permanent shingle. Johns-Manville 
Asbestos Shingles are based upon asbestos rock fibre. 
When you apply. them you have roofed or re-roofed 
for the last time. 

Just lay Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles right 
over the old shingles. No need to tear off the old 
roof. No dirt! No clutter! And you have a new 
and beautiful asbestos roof that should shelter your 
home as long as it stands. 


You save the cost of tearing off the old shingles 
and having them carted away. 


But this saving seems only incidental when you 
consider the far greater savings you make by having, at last, 
a permanent asbestos shingled roof on your house. You 
end roofing repair bills. If you re-roof with Johns-Manville 
Rigid Asbestos Shingles you will never have to lay out —Atthe Beech-Nut Packing 


money again for re-roofin Co., Canajoharie, N. Y., 
eco - Johns-Manville Asbestos 


Re-roofing with Johns- Besides Rigid Asbestos Shingles Johns-Manville makes — Roofings are used and 
Manville Asbestos Flexstone Asbestos Shingles, selling at about the same pop- heartily endorsed. 
Shingles means fire- lar price as ordinary composition shingles which do not 
oe and permanence — contain asbestos. Flexstone Shingles put the fire-safety and 
or old houses as well 
2 permanence of Asbestos in reach of every pocketbook. 
There is an asbestos roofing for every type of structure. ye 
Besides Asbestos Shingles, Johns-Manville makes Asbes- ep 
tos Ready Roll Roofings for all kinds of buildings with ys 
| sloping roofs, and Asbestos Built-Up Roofing for flat roofs. pe 
Save money on your new roof. Be sure to send in the ox 
coupon for full details. ih JOHNS. 
MANVILLE Inc. 


292 Madison Avenue 


OHNS- -MANVI LLE ESE te 
Asbestos shingles . mae 


ye Addressiy nema etter fe er ee 


ad its allied products 

INSULATION 
3RAKE LININGS 

_\ ROOFINGS 

| PACKINGS 
_ CEMENTS 


' JOHNS-MANVILLE INCORPORATED, 292 MADISON AVENUE AT 4ist STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Branches in 62 Large Cities For Canada: Canadian Johns- Manville Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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Clhe hair— 


Keep your hair in place! 


The first thing to 
be noticed ... 


and, till now, the hardest 
to keep right 


It -has always been a greater 
bother than any other detail of a 
man’s looks. 

It is the thing that has oftenest 
spoiled an otherwise good appear- 
ance. It is what people notice 
first, and what has oftenest been 
least attractive. 


Till now, there was nothing to 
do about it. 


An hour after being soaked with 
water, men found, the hair was 
drier, ‘‘deader,’’ more unruly 
than ever before. When old-fash- 
ioned pomades were tried, they 
left it matted and greasy-looking. 


Stacomb has changed all that 


Just when men had all but given 
up hope of finding anything to 
make their hair look as they 
wanted it to, Stacomb was: in- 
troduced. 


At once men realized that here 
at last was exactly what they 
needed—something that would 
keep their hair looking all day the 
way they liked it best, something 
that would keep it smooth, lus- 
trous, always in place. 

They took to it immediately 
with great eagerness. Now it is as 
much a part of the well-dressed 


r 


man’s equipment as his shaving 
brush. A touch of Stacomb on 
the hair—that is an important 
detail of his morning routine. 


The result is to be seen on 
every hand. In men’s clubs, at 
the theater, in business offices— 
wherever men gather—the im- 
proved appearance of their hair 
is remarked. Stacomb has made 
unkempt hair a thing of the past 
among men who care how they look. 


However dry and straggly your 
hair may be—however uncon- 
trollable after being washed— 
Stacomb will keep it in perfect 
order all day Jong. Take just 
thirty seconds tomorrow morning 
to apply a little Stacomb when 
you brush your hair—and look 
your best all day! 


Women use Stacomb, too. For 
most women the present fashion 
of severely smooth hair would be 
impossible without it. And it 
controls stray hairs, and makes 
the curl stay in. 


Stacomb can now be had in two forms 
—the original light, invisible cream in 
jars and tubes, and Liquid Stacomb, 
newly prepared for those who prefer it. 
Not sticky or gummy. At all drug and 
department stores. 


REPRO RETR: 


AEG.US PAT OFF 


KEEPS THE HAIR IN PLACE 


i 
| | 


fr 
please send Fe acomb: 
tube 
sample 


Name." 
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regular one. Here is an example in point: 
An Eastern. company was making small 
rectangular hinges, stamped out of sheet 
metal. It sold thém in great quantities at 
about nine dollars a thousand to the chain 
stores carrying hardware notions. Sud- 
denly the company lost this business— 
because the chain stores were able to con- 
tract for the hinges with a very large manu- 
facturing concern specializing in automo- 
bile hub caps, and at six dollars a ton! 
The hub-cap company made more profit 
on the hinges at six dollars a ton than the 
other did at nine dollars a thousand. This 
was because the hinges were wholly a 
salvage. The same blow of the punch 
machine which blanked out a hub cap also 
struck from the waste portions of the sheet 
a number of these small hinges. These 
were made from scrap and without a sepa- 
rate operation. The dies represented all 
the cost of blanking the hinges. 

“We do the same thing in stamping from 
sheet brass, utilizing the scrap without an 
added operation. Two things in place of 
one at every stroke of the punch press— 
one product from waste material! This 
operation visualizes what industry is every- 
where trying to do to cut production cost 
without cutting wages.” 

A typical example of aggressive tightwad 
practice in the handling of tools and sup- 
plies is that followed in the plant of a 
hardware-specialty concern in Aurora, 
Illinois. It uses small tools, drills, punches, 
dies and jigs by the thousand. The man in 
charge of supplies and tools is an enthusiast 
in thrift. With him the prevention of waste 
is both a passion and an art. 

Unlocking the door to his big cage, he 
exclaimed, “‘Come inside; I want to show 
you how we handle the tools and supplies. 
This new system is saving us thousands of 
dollars a year.” 

On pedestals were two books with sheet- 
iron leaves, each leaf set with thirty-six 
spring clips for holding small slips of paper. 
The same kind of book is often used in 
tag stores and garages for filing charge 
slips. 

“One book,”’ explained the foreman of 
the tool crib, “is for employes, the other 
for tools. Each man has his number, and 
so has each tool. Suppose that Tony 
Blencoe comes to the window for a 1%%4 drill. 
His clock number is 103. First I turn to 
his clip and see that it does not already con- 
tain a slip charging him with a drill of the 
size for which he is asking, the number of 
which is 508.” 


Conservation of Machine Tools 


“Next I make out a tool order slip in 
triplicate—one copy for filing under the 
workman’s clock number, another for the 
tool book under the tool number, and the 
third to be held by the workman and turned 
in when the tool is returned. The workman 
signs the tool order, which is properly dated 
and carries a description of the tool as well 
as its number. It also contains this printed 
line: ‘Unless tools are returned or ac- 
counted for the cost will be deducted from 
your pay.’ 

“Again, suppose that when I go to the 
drill rack and look in the proper compart- 
ment I find only one drill of the number 
called for. Do I get excited and make out 
a requisition for half a dozen of that size? 
Not in these days! Instead, I turn to Clip 
No. 508 in the tool record book, where I 
learn that we have only three drills of this 
size in the shop and that we have not found 
it necessary to buy in six months any of this 
seldom-used size and that three is an ample 
stock. Every month I make out an in- 
ventory of all the tools in stock. In short, 
the tool book is operated to keep down our 
investment in tools, and it is certainly 
doing the work. The extent of the un- 
necessary investment before this tightwad 
system was installed is indicated by the 
fact that the stock of certain numbers has 
not been replenished for two years and still 
contains three or four times as many drills 
of those sizes as we need. 

“Whenever a workman puts a tool out of 
commission and applies for a new one to 
replace it he must bring from his foreman 


a slip designating what caused the breakage. ~ 
The most frequent entry is ‘carelessness.’ — 
Many of the tools used here—particularly 
the larger dies—are expensive. They run- 

into big money. The workers. are not’ 

allowed to forget this. On tools of this sort. 
| there is a-time limit. They are handled : 


like public-library books. The workman 
who keeps one overtime is notified and is 


tightwad methods in force for} 


“wartime pressure for speed in P) 


to make it cost the comp; 
More than. one manufactu 
expensive die wrecked out: 
charged workman. © Our 
clearance is a complete.pr 
that sort of thing.” ~~ jae 
“Then there is the waste of 
ing tools. For example, ‘a 4 
turned a tap and said that it 
and would not do its work, ~ 
machine and found that he w 
cut threads while running at 
Of course that cannot be de 
give any tool time enough 
Piecework is very hard o 
they are pushed beyond thei 
order to save time. We f 
were being speeded up to 
they acted as punches rat 
This practice has been correcte 
age from crowding and ca 
been reduced to almost not 
taken a fight to do this, but th 
been big—out of all proportion to 
and expense involved in the econo) 
The Economy Leade; 


When asked how much the foo 
of his company had been reducew 
tight system, the president replie 

“‘T am satisfied that it has beeny 
third, possibly one-half. Previous 
ting in the present system our torr 
were so loosely kept that definite jr 
son is impossible. The change h) 
mighty wholesome effect in many a 
has quickened the spirit of econ 
through the plant and has elimined 
of careless, bungling and don’t-gi' 
workers from our ranks. One refit 
this crusade against carelessness s 
our accounting system; today 1 
duplicate of every outgoing oo 
us the exact cost of every item bill, 
has an important bearing on 01s 
force, for the reason that many ofl 
are special jobs which have to be 
our salesmen. This plan showu 
salesmen who figure carelessly 1 
those who follow the line of least iis 
and run largely to the sale of tho; 
which bring us the lowest margin’ 
The present economy pinch, fore b 
necessity of reducing prices, is nowi 
its compensation. From top to bia 
are building up an organizatiorof 
scientious thrifters who are leail 
avoid waste in every form.” 

How to arouse the interest of 
in preventing waste and decre; 
costs of production is a live ir 
throughout industry today. In |¢ 
corporation employing an army <n 
intensive campaign ison to a 


man on the pay roll an alert a! 
thrifter. This drive is based on tlre 
tion that only the workmen Sake 
effective. An economy leader frorihi 
tral administration offices is workg! 
plant after another. His first appl 
men of a certain plant for sugg¢l0 
how to save money for the corjan 
sulted in only ten responses, of l¢ 
were immediately adopted. In tl fir 
teen days of the month following, ov 
139 suggestions were handed 1) 
menting on this, the itinerant cot 
leader remarked: | 
“Every one of these suggesti( ! 
fruit of serious thought of a mail 
engaged in production. Many fhe 
practical. But the response is ime 
worth while wholly as a matter le 
morale. Its influence extends to t} ™ 
individuals; it reaches beyond (lt 
tion to the company. Many of th 


this is not true of industry in 


regardless of cost, gassed the spit 
trial thrift so thoroughly that | 
(Continued on P é 
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& feet 


IITURE this: A car ap- 
pvaches through the night. 
/ourtesy, the driver dims his 
ishts. You, in return, dim 
¢ At 30 miles an hour, as you 
our lights, you both travel 
cfor 88 feet—the distance un- 
Cr eyes accustom themselves 
} sudden darkness ahead. 
carlson, of the U. S. Bureau 
-adards, discovered that fact. 
riture’ s law, no matter what 
site headlight law. 

1 perhaps your state is one 
‘they don’t ‘‘dim’’—where 
1 headlights are legal when 
ig other cars. Bright lights, 
“ims,” take their toll in lives. 
é dangerous to be blinded by 
nm light as by darkness. 


blind! 


Blind !—at the crucial moment 


of passing another car! What dan- 
gers are ahéad? Aculvert? Aditch? 
A stalled car? An unlighted wagon 
or buggy? A pedestrian? A cyclist? 
A child? 

You would give a great deal for 
a concentrated beam of light to 
give you vision ahead. There is 
just such a light—it is called the 
Fyrac Night Guide. A million mo- 
torists can tell you its value. And 
the safety it affords costs Jess than 
a penny a day! 

Just the touch of a finger on 
Fyrac’s convenient switch, and a 
brilliant beam, almost daylight- 
bright, is thrown exactly where you 
need it—movable in any direction, 
yet “‘stays put’”’ wherever desired. 


With shorter days and longer nights, the Fyrac is needed 


most of all at this season. 
sake, Set yours now! Installed by dealers while you wait 


Don’t delay. For aie a 


Patented May 15, 1923, and July 15,1924; others pending 


FYRAC MANUFACTURING CO. 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 


Makers also of Fyrac Spark Plugs 


PW RAC AB CUIDE 


(Quickly removed for 
use as a trouble lamp) 


COMPLIES WITH 
ALL STATE LAWS 


Night GUIDE 


the Legal Spotlight 
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Nickel Lunch 


ENNANT Peanuts are as 
necessary a feature of foot-ball 
games as are college Pennants. 


Observe the gentleman in the pic- 
ture above and be sure which kind 
of Pennant you wave. There’s 
something about the delicious 


crispness and fragrant aroma of 


these big, plump Planters Pen- 
nant Salted Peanuts that makes 
your neighbor ripe for petty lar- 
ceny. No wonder. They’re the 
pick of the whole peanut crop. 
Toasted and salted by our 
own process that brings out 
every atom of their irre- 
sistible flavor. 

Even though taken from the 
Planters can, and sold in the 
Planters jar, they are not Planters 
Salted Peanuts unless they are 
in the glassine bag with the 
“Planters” name and “Mr. Pea- 
nut” on it. 

Planters Nut & Chocolate Co., Suffolk, 


Va., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., San Francisco, 
NewYork, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia 


(Continued from Page 68) 
survived. Even those plants which are ex- 
ceptions to this rule and have long applied 
‘systematic thrift methods are now giving 


‘the economy screws frequent and effective 


turns to set them tighter. Slack and easy- 
going methods of handling tools, supplies 
and materials are swiftly passing. 

An interesting side light on industry’s 
great economy drive is afforded by the 
junk business. 

“How about the volume of industrial 
scrap these days?”’ I asked the largest junk 
dealer in the Fox River Valley. 

“It’s growing less and poorer in quality 
every day,”’ was his prompt reply. “The 
manufacturing concerns which have the 
highest credit rating in this region offer me 
the poorest scrap and the least of it. They 
are making a science of cheating the scrap 
pile. The junkman lives on waste and care- 
lessness; when industry turns tightwad his 
pickings become thinner and poorer, and 
they’re now thinner than ever before.”’ 

The intensiveness of the drive on the 
scrap-and-waste sector is illustrated by the 
experience of a large manufacturer of men’s 
clothing. His production manager says: 
“One day I noticed that a worker was 
throwing away a silk thread end about two 
feet long. Instantly it occurred to me that 
silk thread had advanced in cost fully 150 
per cent since prewar days, and now costs 
about $12.50 a pound. This started me on 
a thread-end hunt. I found that most of 
the workers were wasting six inches or 
more toaseam. They were told the cost of 
silk thread, and the necessity of saving it. 
The result was surprising. Long thread 
ends almost entirely disappeared. The net 
of this small economy will be a saving, for 
the season, of at least a thousand dollars.” 

Replying to the suggestion that the na- 
ture of the clothing business probably pre- 
cluded any important saving by mechanical 
means, this production chief said: 

“Wrong! All clothes are cut from paper 
patterns. There must be a pattern for 
every garment. Each variation in size and 
style calls for a master pattern, of which 
duplicates must be made so that all the 
cutters can be served without loss of time. 
Until the necessity of close economy was 
upon us, we followed the prevailing practice 
of cutting each pattern by hand. This was 
decidedly expensive, because the work had 
to be done by experts and because of the 
large number of patterns required. From 
the beginning of the clothing industry pat- 


| terns had been cut by hand only. The 
| thought that they could be cut any other 


way was an assault upon a sacred craft 
tradition. Necessity pushed us to study 
the problem of cutting the cost of cutting 
patterns.” 


Saving on Patterns 


“The result has been the development of 
a band-saw machine by which all our pat- 
terns are duplicated. The problem was to 
secure just the right kind of teeth. Now-we 
cut as high as fifty identical patterns in the 
same block—and in about the time required 
to cut one by hand. Our patterns for a 
season, under the old hand method, cost us 
about $50,000; the band saw has cut that 
down to $10,000. This device means a 
saving of hundreds of thousands of dollars 
a year to the entire clothing industry. 

“But this device has developed unsus- 
pected and incidental powers of thrift. 
Clothing manufacturers use thousands of 
pressing bucks—somewhat resembling small 
ironing boards. They are made of hard- 
wood and cost four to five dollars on the 
market. Today we make our own pressing 
bucks, cutting them with the same band- 
saw machine which cuts the patterns. The 
saving thus secured is fully three-quarters 
of our former expense for bucks, and 
amounts with us to several thousand dol- 
lars a year. 


“In this strife to cut the 
tion we have developed a gs 
vice in the form of a ga 
placing of patterns on the 
saves about five cents on a 
layman this would appear in 
But on 400,000 units, which j 
output, it makes the very respec 
of $20,000. Again, we devele 
simple little device which p 
erators from wasting three t 
waistbands on each pair of troy 


without any increase of 
have developed standards whicl| 
creased production 15 to 20 
secured a better quality of 
substantial saving! The m 
met the men more than h 
matter of coéperation. Tas 
formerly done on a time bas 
piecework basis. Virtually 
now piecework. We get cody 
our employes because we give | : 


The Gang System 


“The big clothing houses of a 
today living on their economies 
they save from waste and their 
productive labor. These econo\ 
averted, for the present, at least,) 
sity of cutting wages.” 
A Rochester clothing house, ) 
economy urge, has developed a ng 
doing the final off-pressing of a 
operation formerly cost them 87) 
coat; now it is only forty cen| 
Their output is about 600,000 eos 
hence the saving from this c} 
amounts to $285,000. 


ancient expedient of cutting thw 
pay or greatly reducing their h 
problem which calls for the highe ¢ 
managerial talent. The general 
which this effort is taking is that} } 
the workers on their own, of '¥ 
labor according to its produc 
piecework plan of compensation |# 
plest and most common erystalia 
the effort to put pay on the bas: 
duction; the gang system is pupa 
most highly developed form. hi 
virtually delegates supervision t 
of the gang, which receives a c¢ 
payment for a consolidated })d 
Any member of the group whoshii 
tendencies, incompetency or i 
comes in for gang discipline, 
deficiencies cut into the total priuc 
the gang and its rate and volume(t 
Under this system the foremal 
works for the gang instead of tl 
the foreman; it is his job to see 
is no stoppage of materials wit) 
work. a. 
The vice president of a large : 
company has this to say of the ge!s 
“It is the most effective mea|0 
omy in production which we hav 
to discover. By reason of it we 
produce 15 per cent below our 
That tells the story! What thi 
is after is a certain output of fi} 
per day—ready to go on their (1 | 
That is precisely the unit on hit 
workers are paid. A gang membeet 
fifty cents an hour for being ol! 
and in addition he gets his she 
gang’s total for turning out its #7 
production of a normal number! “ 
day—for example, 400. If thet 
better than that, there is some'll 
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Buy From A Fry 
here’s One Close By 


f ou, as a motorist, would have the best service, buy your 


0.e from a service station equipped with the Fry Visible 
” ! 


He you will get accuracy—dependability—and courteous 
“fn. 

flou, as an operator, would like to increase your gallonage, 
ur gas from a Fry Visible Pump. 

in this pump you have accuracy— dependability — 
b}:y—and the very essence of mechanical simplicity. 

B from a Fry—Millions do! 


The Guarantee Liquid Measure Company 


« 
oN 
+3 


¥F 


Acc 


Ty Rochester, Pennsylvania 
PHILIP GIES PUMP CO., Ltd. . ° ities —both 
a) Sie ‘. _Canadian Manufacturers and Distributors Made in 5 and 10 gallon capacities bot 


KITCHENER, ONTARIO approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories 
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Dependable 
COMPRESSED AIR 


Service 


Much of the value and pleas- 
ure that the public gets out of 
a car is due to the countless 
thousands of conveniently 
located Dependable Air 
Service Stations. 


The inherent dependability of 
the CURTIS Compressor, pro- 
duced by an organization in its 
71st year, has helped to make 
the pneumatic tire not only 
possible, but universally used. 


28 years of continued experi- 
ence spent in building air com- 
pressors is reflected in the per- 
fected CURTIS Compressor of 
today. 


By cultivating the habit of going to 
a service station which has a CUR- 
TIS Air Compressor, the car owner 
can be assured of a dependable 
supply of clean air, free from oil. 


CURT! 


Air Compressors 


and Air Stands 


CURTIS AUTOMATIC AIR 
COMPRESSORS have posi- | 
tive unloading starters un- 
der all conditions. If the 
motor slows down or stops 
for any reason whatever, the 
CURTIS Centrifugal Un- 
loader unfailingly unloads 
the compressor, so that when 
it starts again, it will not 
start against air pressure. 
CURTIS AIR STANDS are 
made either column or low 
type, free from all complicat- 
ed parts, automatic valves 
and the like, which quickly 
get out of order—present 
many exclusive features. 
Jobbers, Garages, Service 
Stations and Repair Shops 
Write for full informa- 
tion on the complete CURTIS Line. 
CURTIS PNEUMATIC MACHINERY CO. 
1676 Kienlen Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 
BRANCH OFFICE; 537-B Hudson Terminal, N.Y. City 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES: Joseph St. Mars: 
708-E Sterling Bank uilding, Winnipeg, Manitoha, 


€ anada, Joseph St. Mars, 206 Church St., 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


‘AIR COMPRESSORS-HOISTS-TROLL 


CURTIS 
PNEUMATIC 


MACHINERY 
COMPANY 


Established 1854, 
1676 Kienlen Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Send full particulars on items checked. 


0 AIR COMPRESSORS 


O AIR STANDS 


Name. 


Address 


City 
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in the way of a production premium. It 
would not be far out of line roughly to 
sketch the system in this way: The gang is 
a partnership of workers under contract 
with the company to turn out so many jobs 
a day at a certain price, with a forfeit for 
underproduction and a premium for over- 
production. Each member of the group 
has a certain guaranteed drawing account 
equivalent to fifty cents an hour and he 
also has a specific amount of work to do to 
keep the line of production moving at the 
speed required to avoid the gang forfeit or 
to secure the gang premium. 

“But suppose that the company itself is 
responsible for a stoppage or a slowdown of 
the line of production—then it has to pay 


_ its forfeit in the form of what we call a gang 


adjustment. When we encourage a man to 


' show up for work on the assumption that 
| he can earn, say, eighty cents an hour, and 
| then prevent him from doing so by failing 


| to push the work up to him as fast as he 


can handle it, we have accepted a moral re- 
sponsibility to make good to him what he 
has failed to earn through our fall down. 
“The gang adjustment covers a multi- 
tude of sins; it may be a breakdown of a 
machine; the starting or setting up of a 
new job; a failure to have the necessary 


_ materials, tools, supplies or partly proc- 
essed pieces at hand. No matter what it is, . 


we pay an adjustment to the gang for our 
failure to keep it in position to produce at 
top speed. 

“But you may be sure that the manage- 
ment is up on its toes to avoid any necessity 
for a gang adjustment. For example, our 
record shows that we have run for twenty- 
seven weeks without incurring a penalty of 
this sort. The gang system might be de- 
scribed as an unofficial form of employe 
representation in that it seems to give the 
workers all the say about the business that 
they wish to have. For example, suppose 
the company had worked out a labor- 


| saving machine or a plan which would 


DIARY OF A FINANCIAL ADVISER — 


constantly studying and making sugges- 
tions for new investments. 

‘One of these concerns, a recent report 
showed, owned 231 different kinds of hold- 
ings; another owned 164; a third 207. And 
in the holdings of the first concern were 99 
different kinds of securities of industrial 
companies; 70 different railroad securities; 
42 different public-utility securities and 20 
different government and municipal se- 
curities. They took only the best in every 
field. That shows you how solid and safe 
they were. They were aiming at the con- 
servative British investor, you see. They 
didn’t put all their eggs in one basket, or 


| even in one kind of security, such as rail- 
| roads or oil. 
| with hooks of steel to the whole world of 
| business—business not only in England 


They grappled themselves 


but in foreign countries as well, so that if 
they lost out in one industry or locality 
they could make it up in another. 

“For financial depressions, as a rule, 
don’t exist all over the world or throughout 
all industries at the same time. Business 
conditions may be bad in one locality or 
industry and good in another; and so by 
having a wide diversity of securities and 
geographical locales, and with a group of 
trained experts to study general and spe- 
cifie conditions, these British investment 
trusts are practically panieproof.”’ 


A Balanced Investor’s Menu 


“Then, with all these various shares in 
hand, these concerns issue the company’s 
own shares and offer them to the public. 
The dividends which they receive from 


| their own holdings thus become available 
| for dividends on their own shares. 
| Englishman who buys these shares has the 


The 


advantage of an investment already well 
diversified and looked after by professional 
experts, with no trouble attached. All he 
has to do is to spend his income; the in- 
vestment trust does the rest. It’s a kind of 
financial mixed grill, a perfectly balanced 
menu for the little and big investor alike. 
You can buy $500 worth, or $5000 worth, or 
200 worth, according to your pocket- 
ook. 

“That’s probably why your friends had 
no business worries. When they bought 
their shares in a British investment trust 
they hired, by that act, a bunch of trained 
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greatly increase the earnings of a certain 
gang. That would call for a readjustment 
of rates so that the company would get a 
substantial benefit from the economy, at 
the same time giving a fair share of it to 
the men. 

“We say to the gang, ‘Work for a week 
on your present rate; that will give a sound 
basis for the readjustment.’ The increase of 
earnings under the new order gives the 
measure of the economy. Then the repre- 
sentatives of the gang and the company sit 
down together and figure out what the new 
rate should be. And we have very little 
trouble reaching an understanding. Why 
should we have when of 5000 production 
men 2000 are receiving more than $2000 a 
year? And every one a clock puncher! We 
have, to be exact, 3225 non-salaried, weekly 
pay-roll employes who receive $2000 to 
$2500 a year, and 191 who get more than 
that. More than 90 per cent of our men 
work on the gang basis.” 


A Wholesome Experience 


Probably the hard and humble job of 
interplant carrying is the one line of labor 
which is experiencing the greatest change 
at the hands of the present-day econo- 
mizers. It is not easy to find a plant of any 
considerable size in which a mechanical 
system for carrying materials and parts in 
process of manufacture is not being in- 
stalled or extended. Industry has evidently 
concluded that the ancient man-power 
methods of carrying are wasteful; that 
they squander human labor, that their 
hardships induce a high labor turnover, 
that their damage and breakage score is 
high, and that they interrupt the steady 
flow of work from one process to another 
through the plant. 

This determined and intensive drive of 
industry to cut production costs by avoid- 
ing waste—whether of labor, materials, 
tools or supplies—has several cheering 
elements which will stand emphasis. It 
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experts to do their worrying for them. And 
that’s an excellent thing to do. Of course, 
the vital points in such a system are the 
absolute honesty and business sagacity of 
the directors of the investment trusts; but 
England is justly famed for these qualities 
in her bankers, and they explain to a large 
extent why she has so long occupied the 
position as the foremost banker nation of 
the world. Her bankers are honest, long- 
sighted and dependable, and they are 
deeply versed in world conditions in which 
we are less versed. 

“In America investment prusts of this 
nature are still in their infancy. In England 
they have flourished for more than half a 
century and they enjoy world diversifica- 
tion, while the American companies are 
confined to American industries, and even 
to particular branches in industry. Now do 
you see how your English friends got by 
without troubling their heads?’”’ 

She nodded. 

“Could I put my mother’s affairs into 
something like that?” 

“Tf you like. The main point is to have 
competent supervision of your capital by 
experts who are honest, who know general 
and specific conditions and who will invest 
your money to the best advantage for you. 
That leaves your mother with a small fixed 
income she can rely on, and it leaves you 
free to earn your own living as you please.” 

“Couldn’t we just leave everything with 
you?” 

I nodded, smiling. 

“That’s my business and that’s the busi- 
ness of this house. I could’keep an eye on 
your securities, sort of nurse them along, 
shift when I saw a chance for profit and 
have a monthly talk with you. We might 
try it out for six months. It would be a 
good financial education for you. But per- 
haps your mother may prefer a man as 
an investment adviser. Many women feel 
that way.” 

She reflected a long moment, then broke 
into a smile. 

“Mother doesn’t know. enough about 
finance to know beans when the bag is 
open. She’ll probably think you’re some 
big man’s private secretary, and she’ll treat 
you—oh, very politely—like the dust under 
her feet.” ‘ 

“All right,” I agreed, laughing. “I’m 
willing. Let it go at that.” 


- ture to-a check; the name vou 
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reveals an encouraging attitude , 
of both employers and em 
sence, it is an effort of in 
lowering prices without sacr 
take up the slack by the so 
means of eliminating waste 
labor more productive. Also 
a spirit of codperation on 
wage workers which is deci 
in contrast with the spirit 
opposition and actual sabot; 
production in the war perio 
that the great body of wag, 
traveled quite a distance alo 
of common sense since then 

Again, the tendency of 
thrift drive is highly constructiy, 
sistently developing sounder m 
and better production planning, 
developing the resourcefulness ; 
ventive talents of thousands ¢ 
The aggregate of this benefit is] 


immensely to the improv 
mechanics of production. A 
tightwad experience of ind 
be rather wholesome for all 
dustry and all business will 
ter and healthier basis by re 
the workers will inevitabl 
benefits gained. | 

There was never a better tim 
to me, than this for the alert w: 
to gain a practical understan 
first-hand observation of the fore 
in production which work to , 
greater reward for his effort. | 
set for the dramatization of eutt} 
tion costs and expanding the bu 
of the wage dollar, and the play 
keeps his eyes open he is bound 
lot to his individual advantage. 
sition to codperate in saving we 
proving the processes of product 
giving his employer a larger 
return in return for every pay- 
will increase in proportion to hi 
absorb the meaning of this indust 


: a. 
She stretched out her hand ¢ 
mine warmly. a 
“Tt’s a bargain!” she exclaimi 
a deep breath. “If you knew wh 
is off my shoulders! This past 
has been one long hideous night 
now will you tell me one more | 
we’re discussing this mess? Iwi 
the best and the worst.” 4 
“Gladly.” 2 | 
“What was the matter with p 
system? You said he didn’t wi 
vestments, or employ somebod 
them for him. But is that all?) 
“No.” a | 
She nodded her head slow]; 
expected that. : 


J 
The Days of One-Man 


“T can tell you in three word 
father lost hisfortune. Timesha 
Let me draw you a picture. It 
of business America from twe 
forty years ago—the days of yi 
youth. It was a country 0 
dependent businesses. Small w 
plants. When the owner of 0| 
small plants wanted to borrow 
expansion he applied to a frien 
country bank. Everybody k 
thing about him; they knew 
honesty, his business ability, 
citizen he was, the way he treat 
It was the easiest thing in th 
figure out whether he was goo0 
He was like a man standing 1 
strong light which turns his fi 
sharply etched silhouette. 

“And there were in Ameri 
period thousands of just su 
etched  silhouettes—thousand 
whose business genius was Trev! 
merciless glare of publicity 5 
lighted. them in their own ec 
their plants were one-man sh 
sions of one man’s virility and Pp 
used to call their plants sim 
Mills or Jones’ Chemical Works 
as’ now, some fancy, -highfali 
name, Proudly and boldly.th 
their own names on their mil 
products. It was like putting 


man who set it there. 
(Continued on Pa 
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) might be called the golden 
, industry, when every man 
je a tub on its own bottom, 
genius and enterprise had 
lich as the world has never 
a land of business giants, 
jasting his own shadow, and 
ness a few jumps away. 

‘ie page. With railroads and 
} long-distance telephones 
(nd space, companies began 
\terests, to merge. Instead 
with a one-man boss and a 
jsibility for debt, they had 
(acerns with a dozen bosses 
}a board of directors living 
fowns; instead of borrowing 
} they borrowed a few mil- 
id of prying it loose from a 
¢ntry banker, they had to 
z financial centers to float 
tInought loans. 

)nkers, on their part, not 
yeople personally as in the 
siad to send out a regiment 
Jize up the situation from 
Yale point of view. These 
{1 on the personnel, on the 
‘oduct, on other plants like 
(il and specific conditions in 
#nd scores of other things. 
17 complicated and indirect 
»body could say ‘Sure! I 
tth. He’s good for a loan,’ 
/ind John Smith’s character 
lity had been swallowed up 
} board which had taken his 
/lependent firms or business 
ated, or were gradually 
jall, while bigger, more com- 
i corporations took their 
culty of obtaining the loan 
banker couldn’t swing such 
| after deciding to float the 
18 or what not, the bankers 
| iribute the loan around to 
(ent or brokerage houses to 
‘omers. So it was the pub- 
10 took up the loan in the 
nhe old days, but with this 
/: public then knew first- 
n it was lending its money; 
lut the character and busi- 
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fohn Smith, who sought the 


quently doesn’t know any- 
; it doesn’t know the com- 
ithe loan; it doesn’t know 
‘at negotiate the loan; it 
2 brokers to whom blocks of 
outed, and it doesn’t know 
sen who come around with a 
4 ed song and dance toinduce 
to stick your hard-earned 
securities. Now, too often, 
mvestor doesn’t know any- 
ty down along the line; he 
that he is told and he is told 
ally prepared propaganda 
p to sell the stock. That’s 
ess in a nutshell.” 


lestor’s Problems 


( to the complication, that 
Wt, operating under its board 
y decide upon a second or 
n. The first loan may be a 
lestment, the second not so 
(lecidedly risky. How is the 
itor, beset by all this be- 
y, to know which type of 
))} and how long it will stay 
abstruse as higher mathe- 
i; more uncertain. For ex- 
b rors, or markets slump or 
(pot. The inexperienced in- 
} ssibly know what he is up 
he may be wiped out; the 
ito thread the complicated 
fexpert advice fitted to his 
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‘investor who tries to pad- 
noe. All this tremendous 
‘ities, bonds, common and 
and debentures, good, bad 
is dumped down upon the 
tit must be sold. But the 
othing about it and so it 
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Holeasing personality, with 
e gifts. They may sell the 
ities which are not good for 
n* be positively harmful be- 
Jot fit in with his particular 
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The point is that in the present situation 
the best interests of the investor are often 
lost in the shuffle in this very complicated 
pattern of business as it has grown up 
today. 

“These razor-edged young salesmen 
want to bring home the bacon, dispose of 
their blocks of stock and cash in on their 
commissions. Theoretically the investor’s 
interests should always come first, since in 
the end it is he who shoulders the loans; 
but practically, in our present system, dis- 
tribution and selling receive more attention 
than the public, whose interests are too 
often crowded to the wall. 

‘‘ Almost every day women come into my 
office with unsuitable lists of securities pur- 
chased on the say-so of some bond sales- 
man, and these securities I am often forced 
to sell at a definite loss. What is needed 
throughout the entire selling force is a 
higher sense of moral responsibility to the 
individual investor, whose interests should 
be considered first instead of last. 

““Of course there are excellent bond 
salesmen, plenty of them, of high moral 
integrity, and investors are perfectly safe 
in their hands; but the system tends to 
stress selling ability, with the result that a 
smart youth, with strong persuasive powers, 
unhampered by a conscience, may make a 
bigger success than a man with a keen 
sense of responsibility to the investor. For 
the latter may discover, in talking financial 
matters over with his prospect, that the 
stock he is trying to sell does not fit in at all 
with his customer’s particular needs; in 
which case, being an honest man, he is 
obliged to lay off. But a salesman without 
conscience very carefully insulates himself 
from the private affairs of the prospect. 
He doesn’t want to know too much. It 
may hamper his sales. Selling bonds in 
this fashion is like the old-fashioned method 
of selling patent medicines which were 
claimed to be good for everything.” 


Insurance for Education 


“We might call the age in which your 
father lived the age of simplicity and this 
age the age of complication. But the vital 
point is that the individual investor who 
lives in the present age of complication 
cannot go on trying to manage his pecuni- 
ary affairs as if he still lived in the age of 
simplicity; sooner or later he is bound to 
crash into the stone wall of fact. That’s 
what happened to your father. He was 
still traveling in yesterday, at a pretty 
lively rate of speed, when he crashed head- 
long into today.” 

“T see,” said Miss S thoughtfully. ‘‘But 
he didn’t know,” she murmured excusingly. 
She glanced at her wrist watch and rose. 

“One moment,” I said. ‘I have another 
suggestion to make. Are you the business 
head of the family?”’ 

She laughed. 

“T don’t know about business, but I’m 
all the head there is.”’ 

“And the sole support of your mother, 
outside of the income derived from these 
securities?”’ 

“ce iY agus 

“No additional source of income from 
rich uncles or cousins or aunts?”’ 

She flushed and shook her head. 

“We have an extensive family, but 
they’re all extensively poor. They hung 
on to father like limpets. He was always 
giving money to them. And now,” she con- 
tinued indignantly, “‘that father’s dead, all 
the relatives who have been living on him 
for years have been writing in letters of 
condolence to tell me how extravagant he 
was! I told them,” she added, “‘where to 
go.” 

“Fair enough! And now how old are 
you?” 

““Twenty-three next month.” 

“Perfectly sound in wind and limb?” 

She stared at me wonderingly. 

“‘T’ve never been sick in my life. 
why ” 

“All right,” I said. ‘‘Now I’m going to 
tell you what you must do. You’re the 
man of the family, with all his cares and 
responsibilities, and the first thing you 
must do is to provide for your mother in 
case something happens to you. That’s 
what every good business man does—every 
good business woman, too, if she has de- 
pendents. In your case, with youth and 
health, insurance is an excellent investment, 
for the premiums are small. You’re what’s 
called a good risk.” 

“‘Insurance!’’ she breathed, wide-eyed. 
“Me? And to think of anybody calling 
me a good risk! They ought to talk to 


But 
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mother!’’ She broke into unsteady laugh- 
ter. “How much will they risk on me? 
Fifty thousand?”’ 

I smiled. 

““You don’t need $50,000 worth of pro- 
tection. That’s what it is—just protection, 
in case something turns up. We’ll work out 
the amount some other time. I just wished 
to introduce you to the idea.” 

“Pleased to make its acquaintance,’’ she 
murmured with a laugh. 

“You see, you’re in a man’s position as 
the financial head of the family and you 
ought to take a man’s responsibility for the 
future. Then if or when you get married 
you can tack on a bit more in the event of 
children, which will enable you to send 
them through college.”’ 

She threw back her head and burst into 
a peal of clear laughter. 

“Talk about foresight! Talk about liv- 
ing in yesterday and crashing into today! 
What about living in today and crashing 
headlong into tomorrow?” 

“Foresight is better than hindsight,’”’ I 
said dryly, thinking of her father. ‘‘And 
everybody in a responsible position takes 
out insurance these days as a matter of 
course. Why, the girls even insure their 
hats against rain on Easter Day. My 
cousin is sending her son through college 
on insurance money. It only seems bizarre 
to you because you’ve been living all your 
life in Europe, where they get a new busi- 
ness idea about once every other century. 
Wake up! Swim with the tide of your 
times!’’ 


“I’m going to!” she promised gayly. | 


““And, moreover, I shall take a swimming 


prize. Baby insurance—I like that! Ishall | 
name him-her John-Joan. I shall bond my | 


body for his-her education to the extent 


of ”? She broke off and looked sober. | 


“Tt just occurs to me that my so-called 
education cost poor father scandalous 
sums. Good-by.’’ She reached the door 
and turned back, laughing. ‘“‘Why couldn’t 
I go into selling insurance? They might 
give me a rebate on my own policy for all 
these future contingencies.” 

“That’s a rather bright idea.’’ It was, in 
fact, pure inspiration, for that girl was a 
born saleswoman. ‘“‘Let me think it over. 
Bring down your mother tomorrow.” 

“And you won’t tell her about selling 
father’s stock at a loss? What was that 
rule?”’ 

‘“Never let your losses accumulate. Sell 
your securities when they begin to depreci- 
ate. Take a small loss in order to cut short 
a bigger one.” 


Helping Lame Ducks 


“Don’t tell mother that! She solemnly 
believes that all those securities have ac- 
quired peculiar merit and doubled in value 
simply by long association with our dis- 
tinguished family. And if she caught you 
selling them for actually less than father 
paid for them she’d have a conniption fit.”’ 

‘We'll keep it dark, so long as the head 
of the family understands.” 

She vanished through the doorway, a 
brave, vital, clear-headed girl. There must 
have been fine ancestry somewhere back 
along the line to offset the weakness of her 
parents. After all, the dead do not die; 


they live on in us in a kind of deathless | 


immortality. 

My next client was a contrast in every 
respect. The office of an investment ad- 
viser is like that of a preacher or a doctor; 
into it pour rich man, poor man, beggar 
man, thief—allseeking advice. This woman 
was an ex-moving-picture actress, slack, 
good-tempered, paralyzed in one arm as the 
result of a fall for which she blamed her 
husband and which had cut short her pro- 
fessional career. Though divorced from her 
husband, he still constantly applied to her 
for funds. She drenched herself with per- 
fume so overpowering that in the close con- 
fines of my office it turned me giddy and 
faint; and, financially, she had no more 
sense than a tadpole. Altogether an un- 
prepossessing client, but it was plain she 
needed my aid. Some advisers hand-pick 
their clients, winnowing out the so-called 
chaff; but somebody has to help the lame 
ducks, and my policy is to give the best of 
the house to everyone who knocks at my 
door. 

She entered, bursting with bad news and 
incoherent with excitement. The gist of 


her announcement was that she had lost | 


$10,000 worth of securities and she had 
come to me to retrieve them for her. 
“How did you lose them?’’ I inquired. 


(Continued on Page 77) 
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ERFECTION in radio 
upon perfection in all 
of the radio set. 


No matter wheth 
your own set or b 
built you can now 
panel is the best thy 
just a “panel.” 


The identifying n 
Dilecto is the thin 
runs through the ent 
can be seen along the 
red stripe that sets apa 
fect radio panel from 
imitators. 


Bakelite-Dilecto has highe 
electric strength than you will é 
need in radio. It cannot warp, swe 
orcrack. It resists heat (220° F), cold, 
water, oils, solvents and all weather 
elements. Bakelite-Dilecto has been 
used by the United States Navy 
and Signal Corps under the most 
severe conditions for over eight 
years. 


Your radio dealer can get it cut 
and drilled to size for you 


THE CONTINENTAL FIBRE COMPANY 
Factory: Newark, Delaware 
Service from 
NEW YORK - Woolworth Bldg. 
CHICAGO - Wrigley Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH, 301 Fifth Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
75 Fremont St. 
LOS ANGELES, 
307 S. Hill St. 


SEATTLE, 
1041 6th Ave., So. 


(Offices and A gents 
Throughout the 
World) 


Ideal 
for 
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Rollin engineers are constantly working for new stand- 
ards of performance hitherto not attained in cars at any 
price. New refinements of springs and a new develop- 
ment in steering gear have just been incorporated in the 
design of the Rollin, making it one of the easiest steering 
and one of the most comfortable riding cars on the entire 
market—regardless of price. You will be amazed at the 
results attained by this new development. 


In no other car will you get this combination of advanced features: 


NewEasySteering Design New Transverse Rear Spring 
4-Wheel Brakes 4-Bearing Crankshaft 

Full Size Balloon Tires Force Feed Lubrication 
European Type Motor 25 to 30 miles per gallonof gas 


‘Thousands of Rollin cars in practically every 
State in the Union, as well as throughout the 
civilized world, are performing way beyond all 
claims ever made by this institution. 


In fact, this car, designed and made by some 
of the most. experienced men in the automobile 
industry, is daily setting new performance records 
for efficiency and economy in the hands of 
thousands of users. 


Rollin White—one of the country’s foremost 
engineers, and designer of the Rollin—was 
probably the first man to incorporate high grade 
European practice in a popular priced quality 
automobile. 


‘The amazing results are astonishing the world. 


See the Rollin dealer in your town today. 


THE ROLLIN MOTORS COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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hich she unfolded a tale of a 
Jo, though she did not call it that. 
‘irtain brokerage concern located 
> financial district. Some of her 
‘e speculating and she thought 
a little flyer in a “sure thing” 
glace looked just like any other 
ice, she declared; one went up 
¢itor and walked through large 
j rs into an imposing, luxurious 
4jd mahogany furniture, fine 
ie on the floor, telegraph instru- 
icing, boys dashing importantly 
rth, markers at the blackboard, 
rs of credulous, greedy suckers 
, with unbounded confidence in 
ibility and luck, eager to specu- 
she had not speculated that day; 
aply strolled in with a friend to 
show. Eventually she decided 
‘hance on some shares, but the 
yld her she would have to put up 

for margins or some stock as 
i She decided on the latter, and 
yng morning turned over to him 
ezer $10,000 worth of securities, 
; ) telephone in her order later 
- Then her ex-husband had turned 
hard-luck story, ‘‘And so,”’ she 
cided to lend the poor fish some 
at necessitated her regaining 
» of her bonds, for she was short 
yt the time. But here she struck 

ae broker’s office would not re- 
4) They did not refuse outright, 
' evading and pussyfooting and 
d her that Mr. B, the principal in 
,jad locked away the securities in 
jleposit box for safekeeping and 
j unfortunately, away on his 
:|but just as soon as he returned, 


[2 Ways of Bucketeers 

tot me kind of suspicious,” she 
e ‘but still and all, I didn’t want 
iything I couldn’t finish and I 
\aybe they was all right. Then 
rig Lread in the paper about some 
| p getting indicted, as they called 
er that may mean, and then they 
ifirm’s name. They called it a 
3p. What’s a bucket shop any- 


et shop is a crooked brokerage 
iikins the public by illegal prac- 
afraid your securities are gone.” 
rieless, to make sure, I put on my 
Ynt down tothe district attorney’s 
s§ 


‘'s I feared. The firm had been 
\'ge of exposure and insolvency 
¢ took her securities. It was sim- 
blooded steal. 
mes,” said the district attorney, 
ns want to buy outright certain 
5) the bucket shops just pocket 
sy. That’s plain grand larceny. 
2/nes these bucket shops take the 
a client speculating on margins 
y ctually do buy the stocks speci- 
it the same time, secretly, they 
Wier firm to sell the exact number 
hey have just purchased, so the 
“iis cancel each other. For ex- 
t! customer may order the bucket 
y on margin 100 shares of U. S. 
\ 1, the bucket shop may actually 
§ 100 shares and record the trans- 
heir books, as required; but at 
ime they sell 100 shares of U. S. 
wigh some other office working in 
‘gon with them, or in another de- 
nor branch of their own company, 
a is canceled each time, and yet it 
uas a legal transaction on their 


neo are bucket shops which 
| customers order them to specu- 
argin simply don’t execute the 
ley Just pool the cash. Some of 
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these fellows are shrewd, hard-headed 
rogues, and they do not throw away their 
gains on wine and women and Broadway, as 
most of the bucketeers do. They save their 
money and when the inevitable crash comes 
they have big assets; they can pay 100 
cents on the dollar. The argument they 
put up about their victims is something 
like this: ‘Here’s this big boob; he doesn’t 
know the market; he wants to buy on mar- 
gin 100 shares of XYZ; but XYZ’s going 
down; even if we do buy for him he’ll be 
wiped out in a few days, so what’s the use 
of buying? We’ll just string him along, get 
him to feed in more cash for margins and 
clean him out.’ 

“These bucketeers are safe so long as the 
market keeps going down. The trouble 
starts when it begins to rise. For suppose 
some shrewd or lucky customer drops in to 
buy certain shares of XYZ just at the bot- 
tom of the market when it is ready to rise? 
That customer stands to make a pot of 
money. And the bucket shop must pay or 
goinsolvent. If they have sufficient money 
cached away they usually come through in 
order to avoid exposure; if not, we have 
another bucket-shop case on our hands. 

““Women have no means of telling these 
dishonest brokers from the honest ones, 
save by their acts. And usually it is then 
too late. Not long ago a lady wrote in to 
me and said: 


“Dear Mr. District Attorney: Will you 
please give me the name of a bucket shop? 
Mine has failed.’ 


“‘ About three years ago we had a perfect 
epidemic of bucket shops. Now, however, 
we are gradually cleaning them out. The 
Stock Exchange is helping us; recently 
it handed in to me two cases of bucket 
shops. 

“The trouble with these bucket-shop 
cases is that they’re so hard to prove up on. 
It’s like using a slow, lumbering old oxcart 
to catch a modern high-powered automo- 
bile. The oxcart is our own clumsy, anti- 
quated criminal law and the high-powered 


car is our modern criminal class, up to every | 


trick and using every device to outwit 
justice. Our forefathers, when they framed 
the law, didn’t conceive of all this modern, 
newfangled, complicated crime. They were 
chiefly anxious that the innocent should 
have a fair chance and not be railroaded 
through to jail; and with this object in 
view they put up checks and guards, with 
the result that our law is slow and unwieldy 
and tends to mollycoddle the criminal. It 
is hard to convict clever crooks these days, 
with lawyers using every technicality in 
their favor; the long-drawn-out trials create 
a heavy expense to the overburdened tax- 
payers; the criminals appeal and appeal and 
are often sustained on technicalities, and 
so justice fails.” 


The Cost of Crime 


“Take, for example, the cost to the state 
of looking through an accused broker’s 
books. A firm of brokers may have a thou- 
sand books. A whole truckload may be 
dumped into these chambers and then we 
have to pay an expert to go through them. 
It may cost $1000. Well, but I have only 
an apportionment of $34,000 for the entire 
year to cover all such contingent expenses. 
The present cost of crime to the state is 
exceedingly high. The fact is modern crime 
is too complicated and the law dealing with 
it too antiquated for justice to be done. 
And yet, despite all these handicaps, we are 
cleaning up the bucket-shop situation. Of 
course, if an ignorant public will speculate 
in the most intricate business in the world, 
it must expect to get its fingers burned.” 

My silly client had got hers burned $10,- 
000 worth. 

There’s no closed season on suckers; and 
yet to save my soul I couldn’t help grieving 
about her all day. 
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You need these other 
BOSCH Necessities 


Windshield 
Wiper “ Electric”’ 


An absolutely reli- 
able automatic 
cleaner that is oper- 
ated electrically. Not affected 
by engine speeds. Puts no bur- 
den on the battery. Requires 
no attention. $9.50 each. A 
real quality unit. 


B: Osu et 


Shock Absorber 


A new device 
that controls car 
springs perfectly 
and provides 
true riding com- 
fort at low cost. Prices per 
pair: For Fords $10. For 
Medium Cars $15. For Heavy 
Cars and Trucks $20. 


BO SGP 
Type 600 
Ignition System 


For FORDS 


A new ignition 
system— big, de- 
pendable, eff- 
cient, waterproof 
—has automatic spark ad- 
vance. Makes starting easy — 
adds power and speed—saves 
gas and repairs—keeps plugs 
clean — prevents all ignition 


troubles. Price $12.75. 


Tha 


A BIG, sure-firing, long-lived, 
gas-tight plug to which you can 
pin your faith. Its insulator is 
‘“Ambosite,” a new non-clay 
chemical composition (not por- 
celain) of remarkable strength 
and insulating properties. 


Its electrodes are genuine nickel 
—their flat crescent shape insures 
big, ribbon-shaped sparks that 
fire every atom of fuel and de- 
velop maximum power. 


It’s a QUALITY plug throughout 
—designed right, built with the 
utmost care — the Bosch answer 
to all spark plug troubles! 


It outwears three ordinary plugs. 
Get genuine Bosch Plugs—they’re RED. 
If you cannot buy them at a nearby 
dealer’s, order direct, giving name and 
year of your car. No money required 
—just pay the postman on delivery. 


Regular Sizes, $1.00 
In Canada, $1.25 


Ford Size . 75c 
In Canada, $1.00 


AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORP’N 
Main Office and Works: Springfield, Mass. 
Branches : NewYork Chicago Detroit .San Francisco 


DEALERS: Big advantages open to live dealers who can become 
Bosch Sales Agents and sell the Bosch Long Line of Necessities. 


Sauerkraut 
International 


AUERKRAUT is popular ! ! 


Five countries claim it as their 
own. Germany, Holland, England, 
Belgium and even Russia all want the 
credit for originating this food, deli- 
cious to the taste and invigorating to 
the health. Few other foods have been 
so widely honored at home and abroad. 


Authorities of many countries indorse . 


it. Not only in the books of such die- 
tetic and medical authorities as Drs. 
Arnold Lorand, of Carlsbad, and 
Metchnikoff, of the Pasteur Institute, 
of Paris, will you see sauerkraut rec- 
ommended, but also in the magazines 
and newspapers of our own time. Dr. 
Harvey W. Wiley, Director of the Bu- 
reau of Foods, Sanitation and Health, 
conducted by Good Housekeeping; G. 
C. Harter, of the Defensive Diet League 
of America, and other dietists of na- 
tional reputation join in the praise of 
sauerkraut. Leaders of opinion in 
correct eating realize that this popu- 
larity is deserved. 


Sauerkraut ranks high in the scale of food 
values. It is rich in mineral salts—high in 
calories—full of vitamins. As a corrective 
food it is gaining friends each day. The tang 
of sauerkraut helps the appetite. The lactic 
ferments keep the intestinal tract freé from 
disease-producing germs. You will be 
healthier if you eat it. 


And sauerkraut is good to eat. People enjoy a 
dish of it with their meals. That’s why it’s 
popular! 


“Sauerkraut as a Health Food” will tell you 
some new ways to prepare it, and some things 
you may expect it to do for you. Simply fill 
in the coupon for your copy. 


Sauerkraut may be purchased at grocer- 
ies, delicatessen stores and meat markets. 
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with secret satisfaction, ‘‘his hair is turn- 
ing gray.” 

From the front the fact was not so 
noticeable, but she had instantly observed 
the grayness as he bowed over her hand. 

“‘At first, when I got off the train,’”’ he 
told her, ‘‘and saw your daughter, I 
thought it must be you. And all the way, 
as we drove up here, it continued—that 
extraordinary illusion. I could not get it 
from my head. It is incredible, Rosina, 
that you should have a grown-up daughter, 
though it is not incredible at all that your 
daughter should be beautiful.” 

“T don’t know that I should call her 
exactly beautiful,’ Rosina reflected aloud, 
looking toward Amy bending over the 
flowers, ‘‘but I own that to me she’s the 
loveliest thing in the world.” 

Lazalo nodded. 

“No,” he replied with a slow smile, ‘you 
would not call her beautiful, but that is be- 
cause she is like you, and you never did 
appreciate yourself.” 

“But beauty,” she began, ‘‘is a 

“Tt is not the kind of thing one can 
debate,’”’ he interrupted. ‘Beauty, like 
genius, is more easy to discern than to 
define. She is more than beautiful—she is 
charming. And such poise! It makes her 
seem older than—older than she can pos- 
sibly be.” 

““Yes,’”’ said Rosina, warm with satis- 
faction as she always was when Amy was 
praised, ‘‘she does seem older than she is. 
It is because she has been so much with 
older people—that is, with me. We’re un- 
usually companionable.”’ And she con- 
tinued, telling him of their riding, their 
music, the many things they enjoyed to- 
gether, until presently Amy’s return silenced 
her and they went in to dinner. 

“T am sure you must find Washington 
much changed of late years,” said Lazalo 
when they were at table. 

“T haven’t been there for a very long 
time.” 

He turned to Amy. 

“And you don’t know Washington 
either?” 

“No, Mr. Ambassador.” 

“Well, it is not at all the same place I 
remember. While I have been away, grow- 
ing up, the United States has been growing 
up also. Perhaps most of all one perceives 
it socially. For one thing, we foreigners 
are not so important in your capital as we 
used to be.”” He smiled. ‘We have fallen 
into our proper place in the picture, and 
that is a good thing, though I hear some of 
my older colleagues lamenting the days of 
their inflated glory. yon: 

“But after all,” he continued, “‘every- 
where that sort of balloon has been more 
or less punctured. That is true even in 
Japan. The Prince Regent has learned from 
the Prince of Wales that it is better to be 
popular than to be revered. It is better to 
be thrown from a horse than to be torn from 
one. You may now see the Prince Regent 
in the cinema, and word has gone forth that 
instead of standing in awed silence when he 
passes, the people may cheer. But for my 
part, I am very glad I saw some of the old 
formalistic courts before the change came. 

“Our own king takes these matters 
philosophically. In a talk I had with him 
just before I came to this country he was 
quite droll. ‘I do not care for republics,’ 
he said, ‘but they are spreading like the 
influenza. In these times a king must work, 
like anybody else, to hold his job.’” 

Amy laughed. 

“How amusing!” she exclaimed. “‘Judg- 
ing from his pictures, I shouldn’t have sup- 
posed he had that much humor. But 
perhaps I oughtn’t to have said that in 
your excellency’s presence.”’ 

There was a twinkle in Lazalo’s eye as he 
replied. 

““Mademoiselle,”’ he said, “you may say 
in my presence anything which it may 
please you to say and I shall be an attentive 
listener. But I have one favor to ask of 
you—please do not call me excellency.”’ 

“Oh,” cried Amy, feigning mortification, 


” 


| “just when I was so proud of the way I 


worked it in!”’ 

“Yes, you worked it in beautifully, but— 
please, not any more. You cannot imagine 
what a relief it is to get away from all that.” 
He turned to Rosina. ‘‘ You were so good 
to ask me here, and so very good not to ask 
anyone else this evening. It is a luxury for 
a bachelor to come to a place so charming, 
where he can feel at home.’’ 
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SYRINGAS 


(Continued from Page 13) 


It was not necessary to draw Lazalo out, 
but his fluency was in no sense due to 
vanity. He was one of those conversa- 
tionally gifted men who, through being 
urged to talk, ultimately acquire an oblig- 
ing habit of talking without waiting to be 
urged. At dinner, and later on the porch 
when he was smoking his cigar, Amy lis- 
tened intently, and Rosina noticed, not 
without amusement, that when he paused 
it was her daughter rather than herself who 
would put in the word to start him up again. 

“You ought to write your autobiogra- 
phy,” declared Amy. And immediately 
Lazalo was reminded of the disaster which 
befell a certain British diplomatist whose 
memoirs, intended to be published after his 
death, were stolen by secret agents of an- 
other government. 

“Tt was not so much the international 
indiscretions they contained that got him 
into difficulties,” he said, ‘‘as the back- 
stairs gossip of his own court which leaked 
back to the Foreign Office. His career ter- 
minated, leaving him a diplomatist without 
a post and an author without a manuscript.” 

“Mother,” Amy presently asked, ‘‘do 
you think the Mitchells would mind if I 
didn’t go to their dance tonight? I’ve got 
to go to the Lyons’ tomorrow night, you 
know, and I’d much rather not go tonight.”’ 

“You can telephone and ask,” Rosina 


“Tt’ll take more explaining if I do it my- 
self. Be a dear and do it for me, won’t 
you?” 

With a shade of reluctance, which, how- 
ever, she had no difficulty in concealing, 
Rosina abandoned hope of an uninterrupted 
talk with Lazalo and went to the telephone. 
After all, she reflected, he would be here 
several days. The opportunity for a talk 
would come later. And to Amy, who had 
never seen the social life of a capital, diplo- 
matic reminiscences were a novelty. It was 
to Amy’s credit that she wished to stay. 
Maternal pride welled up within Rosina as 
she reflected that most young girls of today 
would go to the dance. 


qi 


cs OU’VE taken breakfast to his excel- 
lency’s room?” Rosina asked the 

maid who brought coffee to her bedside next 

morning. 

“No, madam; 
stairs.” 

“But he asked for breakfast in his room.” 

“Yes, madam, but he woke up early and 
came down. He’s at breakfast with Miss 
Amy now.” 

“Oh, all right. He didn’t have to break- 
fast alone.’’ She was relieved. ‘Please 
ask Miss Amy if she will come up and see 
me afterward.” 

A fresh morning breeze was swinging the 
net curtains at her windows, and the leaves 
outside, mottled with sun and shadow, were 
like a living tapestry. A perfect morning 
for aride. Memories of rides in Rock Creek 
Park with Lazalo came back to her and she 
recollected that he used to long for sur- 
roundings less urban than those of Wash- 
ington. He would enjoy the riding here; 
she was looking forward to showing him her 
favorite woodland trails, and had meant 
last night to speak of her plan for a ride this 
morning, but it had slipped her mind. Amy 
could tell him now and he could get ready. 
Too bad Amy couldn’t go with them, but 
there were only the two horses. Amy loved 
riding and rode as only a woman can who 
understands horses, but usually she had all 
the riding she wanted, and there were al- 
ways things for her to do at home. She 
wouldn’t mind giving up her ride just this 
once. 

She must get up and dress or they would 
miss the beauty of the early morning. She 
would take him through the pines to the 
lake where the mountain laurel was thick- 
est, and swing back through the birch 
woods and past the waterfall. 

The current of her thoughts was inter- 
rupted by a sudden tattoo on her door, and 
she had hardly answered when Amy burst 


into the room. 
What did you 


“Morning, 
want?” 

Rosina saw that she was dressed for rid- 
ing, and before she could answer, Amy ran 
on breathlessly. 

“You ought to be out. It’s a marvelous 
morning! The minute I woke I thought 
what a wonderful morning it would be for a 
ride, so I hopped up and hustled into my 


he breakfasted down- 


mother. 


clothes and had Ella knock at Go 
lo’s door and ask him if he didn’ 
go.”’ In the exuberance of her yj 
was executing dance steps on the 

“He sent back word it was jug; 
did want to do; so he dre : 
down, and we’ve had breakfast, _ 
want to make sure it’s all rig 
I’d have asked you sooner, only 
want to disturb you. But if y¢ 
right away you wouldn’t be req 
hour or so, and besides, he'll ha 
Glory—my pony isn’t big enougl 
Is it all right, dear? I knew you, 
want him to be roosting around 
the morning without anything to 

Lying back upon her pillows, 


} ; She w 
tense, motionless, like a sprinter ' 
the signal to start. Rosina fe) 


ride, but since ie Pe 
“Oh, I’m awfully sorry!” / 
“You weren’t up, you see, so I -. 
there’s no earthly reason why you| 
hop right up and ——” - J 
“No,” Rosina broke in, “yo 
ready. I’ll go tomorrow.” 
“But, mother ‘ 
“No. 


pointed.” Then she moved rapid 
the door, saying, ‘‘I’ll take him u} 
the pines to the lake so he ea} 
laurel.” e | 

She was hardly gone when Rosa 
the horses being led up to the hot, 


was her way of telling how glad ‘ 
get out. Rosina had different lit 


her palm. But this morning Glors 
destined to be disappointed; ; 
turn her head back hopefully, 

would not understand. 


a 


the riders were mounting, and wl 
ment later, they rode off she follie 
ears and imagination as they wal 
end of the drive and on reachini 
road broke into a trot. ; 
Well, there were always things) 
do. It was getting on toward tht 
the month; she must balance I 
book and pay her bills. ; 
“TI suppose it’s good for my 4 
said to herself as she slippedi 
kimono. » i 
When, several hours later, the 
turned, Rosina carried in her hei 
went downstairs to meet them, 
consciousness of merit. 


a 


are paid,’”’ she remarked with si 
to her daughter; but the nod wi 
Amy received the news was pell 
“I couldn’t resist swinging | 
Weldons’ on the way back from 1) 
show him off,” she informed Ros! 
she spoke she looked mischie! 
Lazalo from the corners of her es 
didn’t want to go, but he behave! 
cently about it when he saw he hi 
of course the Weldons were thri! 
know how they love titles and thif 
I disobeyed orders and tossed of) 
perfluous excellencies just for full # 
Then, to Lazalo, who was evidentia 
she explained: “‘ They had an ex? 
a poet up here last summer, ! 
haven’t an ambassador in t 
lection and they’re green with en/ 
turning again to Rosina: “Thare 
me, mother—they’re all coming!’ 
for tennis and tea this afternoon 
How many?” 

“TI don’t know. Maybe te! 
twenty. They’re expecting some} 
motor and if they come they'll b! 
We're going to have mixed di 
don’t know whether you knew it 
Lazalo is a whiz at tennis.” 
(Continued on Pag 


5 tinued from Page 78) 

,.’ Lazalo protested, ‘‘I did not 
‘as a—a whiz.” 

ever, lightly overrode the pro- 
++ to her mother, ‘‘He’s played 
inst Lenglen and the King of 


jy beat us very much. It was 
yere the whizzes.”” He smiled 
jisters as he started upstairs. 
s;very good—I shall remember.” 
4 returned late from their ride; 
.jwere changing their costumes 
ited, and by the time they rose 
e was nearly three. Lazalo had 
ehis cigar when a fleet of motor 
7, with the Weldons and their 

presently the entire party be- 
ni ves to the tennis courts where, 
tie, Amy and Lazalo played 
_two of the visitors. Tea was 
evhen it was time for dinner and 
s\ished away, and after dinner 
-joved out to the porch, where 
‘(| while Lazalo smoked in the 


3. 
*\sked Rosina, after the grand- 
léx had slowly boomed the hour 
tt time is Tom Lyon coming to 
tthe dance?”’ 

ntime. I’m in no hurry.” 
us-eye of orange light that 
liad of Lazalo’s cigar glowed 
o|, moment and died down again. 
.| dance begins so late,’’ he in- 
wit time does it end?” 

a: most of the night,’”’ Amy told 


s understand it, the chaperon is 
rd as a prehistoric creature?”’ 
‘mind chaperons,” the girl re- 
yU'mother doesn’t care for dan- 
e, and it tires her to sit around 
olilk down a jazz band. Far as 
ei2d, I’d love it if you’d both 
1 et, if ——” 
He, put in Rosina with a little 
;¢ may as well understand, you 
ni1o, that you’re not going to be 
ae Count Lazalo back to 
o)a wreck. The riding and the 


» ite enough for one day. And 
[\rant a little time with him 


a(ghts of a motor coming up the 
ri2 swung their glare across the 
ipassing the shrubs and flowers 
.id Amy went to the front door 
‘0. Lyon; but instead of starting 
init once she brought him to the 
rg on the lights as she came. 
ti, beautiful collegian, elegantly 
issind he informed Lazalo that 
, hen he got out of college, he 
anroing to take up a literary 
llonds or enter the diplomatic 


riiarked Lazalo, gazing at the 
thn expression almost too grave 
giful, “that gives you a wide 
“ers, does it not?” 

i n’t make up my mind. What 
wu hink of a fellow’s going into 
yi rt” 


oheeeee there’s much money in 
it rhe 


id Tom, “a fellow has to con- 
etr there’s money in a thing 
ySwith the cost of living and 
ig I mean he has to make money 
at to get married, or anything 


wht is there like that?” Lazalo 


n he wants to get married before 
dian with one foot in the grave.” 
e(7,” said Lazalo with profound 
'. As a bachelor diplomatist no 
t| first flush of youth, I should 
u to pursue diplomacy. Bonds 
ily be better.’ 
dy obliged to you, sir, for your 
‘o answered gratefully, as he 
darted 


l¢xed at Lazalo and they smiled 
orstandingly. It was as if they 


‘ite of very mild insanity, is it 
mented, and she knew that he 
- “Especially the boys,” he 
‘tainly your Amy has herself 


+ inside the porch screens was 
al it the electric light and knock- 


3€, Saying, “Now that the 
ntssador has left us, shall I put 
again?” 


as 
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“Yes, I was going to ask you to.” 

He pressed the switch, and instead of 
resuming his seat paced slowly up and 
down the porch in the peaceful dimness. 

“This is a charming place that you have, 
Rosina, and it is a charming life that you 
lead here. It is just right, the whole thing. 
You are to be congratulated, my dear, 
because you have found the most difficult 
things in the world to find—the way to live, 
the way to be happy.” 

“Yes, I am happy.” 

“One has not to be assured of that. It is 
self-evident. No one who was not happy 
could look as you do or bear herself so. I 
rejoice for you with all my heart. But I 
hardly need tell you that.”’ 

“Tt is pleasant to hear.”” She stood up. 
“TLet’s walk, if you’re not tired. I’ve hardly 
moved all day.” 

“By all means.”’ 

He held the screen door open and stepped 
down to the grass after her. 

“And you,” she began as they strolled 
slowly beside the house with its rank of 
sentinel hollyhocks, ‘‘you must be very 
happy, too, for you have been successful. 
So often I have heard of you and thought 
of you.” 

“Yes, naturally we have thought often of 
each other, you and I.” 

They fell silent, and reaching the end of 
the house, stood looking through dark 
aisles between rows of apple trees sloping 
down the hillside; then as they retraced 
their steps he continued: 

“But as for happiness—no, I have been 
interested rather than happy. Of course a 
man unmarried may advance more rapidly 
at first, but the time arrives when what was 
an advantage becomes a disadvantage.” 

“You think so?”’ 

She wished him to be more specific. A 
cool dampness penetrating her satin slippers 
warned her that the grass was wet, but had 
she found herself wading in a lake she 
would not have turned back. 

“Certainly,” replied Lazalo, ‘‘a man 
should marry. He should have a wife and 
children to keep him young. The bachelor 
pays for his freedom and his advancement 
with loneliness. Who should know better 
than I? His life is like a house without 
flowers in summer and without a fire in 
winter.”’ 

This time they did not turn, but con- 
tinued toward the garden; and as they 
stepped down the low grass terrace Rosina 
laid her hand upon his arm, It seemed 
natural after that to leave it there. 

‘That is the side of the matter that is 
most apparent to you,” she told him; ‘‘but 
you mustn’t forget that there are other sides. 
When unmarried people think of marriage 
they presuppose perfect happiness, but 
that’s exactly what none of us can count 
on. There are so many mistakes.” 

It was as close as she cared to get to her 
own story, and she felt sure that he would 
gather her meaning. 

“True,” he admitted; “but assuming 
that we are intelligent, we are less likely to 
make mistakes as we grow older.” 


‘“Mistakes!”’ he repeated in a reflective 
tone. ‘How little Nature cares what hap- 
pens to the individual! All she desires is 
that, cost what it may, there shall be indi- 
viduals—plenty of individuals. Purposely, 
she sends youth into battle eager and dis- 
armed—that is to say, the slave of impulses, 
but without judgment. 

“Here in this garden, where Nature 
shows nothing but beauty, it is easy to for- 
get her savage side; but the truth is, Nature 
is a beautiful, relentless brute. And one of 
her greatest cruelties is that by the time we 
have gathered some understanding of life 
she allows us only a little while in which to 
apply the knowledge.”’ He laughed ironi- 
cally. ‘‘ Naturally, that aspect of the situa- 
tion is in my mind now more than it used to 
be. I confess that I do not look forward 
with pleasure to a lonely old age.” 

“How absurd!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ You of 
all people!” 

Having reached the extremity of the 
grass walk, they turned across the upper 
end of the inclosure. 

“Thank you,” he said, ‘‘but there are 
little signs which point the other way. I 
was thinking only yesterday that anecdotes 
show which way the wind blows. One ac- 
quires a collection of them. The other night 
I caught myself at dinner starting to tell the 
same anecdote a second time.” 

*“Anyone might do that.’ 

‘Anyone not young, yes. I have a col- 
league in Washington who does it con- 
stantly, and it is terrible.” 
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“But you caught yourself,’ Rosina per- 
sisted, ‘‘and that makes all the difference.” 
And she continued lightly, ‘‘There’s no use 
in trying to make me worry about you on 
the score of age, Constantine. Not when 
you can ride and play tennis all day and 
look as you do.” 

“Not in years,” he said, “have I felt so 
young as in these days here with you. It 
is as if a 

Suddenly he paused, and as he turned 
toward her Rosina dropped his arm. For 
some moments she had been aware partly 
of what he was saying and partly of a fra- 
grance wafting from the dusky cloud of 
shrubbery beside them. 

“Are there not syringas somewhere near 
us here?” he asked. 

Rosina stood silent. 

“Yes, surely. Syringas. I can see the 
little starry blossoms.’”’ He drew in a deep 
breath. ‘Ah, that is a scent one does not 
forget! 

“But there you are!”’ he went on, his tone 
again becoming philosophical. ‘‘Was I not 
just saying that Nature is cruel? Rosina, 
you will hardly believe what an effect the 
scent of syringas used to have upon me 
years ago. Unimaginably romantic! I 
could become drunk with it. But now I 
analyze. I say to myself, ‘Yes, to be sure, 
a charming fragrance; but there are other 
fragrances.’ And I ask myself, ‘In my 
youth, how much was it syringas and how 
much imagination?’”’ 

Rosina stood silent. 

“Yes,” he reiterated slowly, ‘“‘as we grow 
older we learn to analyze.” 

Suddenly she turned and started toward 
the house, saying breathlessly, ‘‘The grass 
is so wet—my slippers.” And as she accel- 
erated her pace: ‘‘I should have brought a 
shawl.” 


Iv 


+ ORNING, mother. You’ve got a 
great day for your ride.” 

Rosina was taking a sip of coffee when 
Amy burst into her room. 

“T don’t believe I’ll go today.”’ She set 
the cup upon the breakfast tray on her bed. 
“‘T didn’t sleep well. I’m tired.’’ 

“Oh, I’m sorry! And he’s counting on it 
so. Don’t you think you’d feel better once 
you got out?” 

But the elder woman shook her head. 

“No, you go. I’ll try to get some sleep.” 

“Of course I’d enjoy going with him, but 
really, mother, I think oe 

“No, it’s out of the question.” 

“But I feel as if I was cheating you.” 

“Well, you’re not,” said Rosina. ‘‘You’re 
doing me a favor.” 

When Amy had gone and the maid had 
removed the tray she tried to sleep, but in 
spite of fatigue her mind was active and she 
lay upon her bed throughout the morning 
thinking of last night. . Now and then a 
wave of stinging bitterness passed over her 
and she found herself compressing her lips 
and clenching her fists, but toward noon she 
began to see the matter in another light. It 
was funny. Yes, it wasfunny. She burst 
into a laugh. 

“You fool!’’ she said to herself aloud. 
“You romantic old fool!” 

After that she wept softly. It seemed to 
comfort her. She wenttosleep. It was late 
afternoon when she awakened. She still 
felt tired, but her conscience troubled her 
for having so long neglected her guest. 

“T ought to get up,” she told herself, but 
instead she rang and asked for Amy. 

“T looked in on you about lunchtime,”’ 
Amy said as she entered, ‘“‘but you were 
asleep and I told them not to disturb you. 
I hope you feel better, dear.” 

“Well, anyway, I’m coming down for 
dinner.” 

“Why do that?” 

“‘With a visitor here, I feel I ought to.” 

“Oh,” said Amy, ‘‘you needn’t fret about 
him. He’s getting on famously. As you 
weren’t down, I tried to make it up to him. 
I’ve been pampering him’’—she gave a 
little chuckle—‘‘and he takes to it like a 
duck to water.’’ Then more gravely she 
continued: ‘‘You see, mother, I knew you 
were all tired out and needed rest, and I 
didn’t know when you were going to wake 
up, so I just had to use my own judgment. 
I thought he’d get bored being around with 
nobody but me all day, so when the Mor- 
risons asked us to motor over to the club 
for dinner I told them we’d go. Of course I 
could phone and get out of it if you’d like, 
but I ——” 
“So far as I’m concerned,” Rosina in- 
terrupted, “that suits me beautifully, but 
he came up here for a rest, and it seems to 
me cs es 
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mellow flavor of the sugar cane— 
that’s what makes this candy so 
delicious. 


Here is the recipe: 


Put 144 cup butter in kettle; 
allow to melt over fire. Then add 
2 cups Gold Label Brer Rabbit 
Molasses, 1 cup granulated sugar 
and 34 cup water. Stir well. Let 
boil for a few minutes without 
stirring; then stir constantly 
until, tried in cold water, it forms 
brittle threads. Just before taking 
from the fire, add 1 teaspoon 
vinegar. Pour in buttered pan. 
When cool enough, pull until it 
becomes porous and light colored. 
Cut in small pieces with knife or 
large shears and give the children 
and grown folks all they want. 


Pure molasses sweets are good 
for you —rich in the mineral salts 
doctors say we need. Like milk, 
molasses is rich in calcium and like 
spinach it is rich in iron. 


FREE RECIPE BOOK: Send to Dept. 
P-3, Penick & Ford, Ltd., New 
Orleans, La., for the Brer Rabbit 


book of delicious molasses recipes. 
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There is nothing at three times the 
price that will give you such satisfactory 
temperature control of your motor as 
the Parsons Radiator Shield. 


An entirely new principle in radiator 
protection is employed. The simple 
design permits a low manufacturing 
cost. Therefore you cannot afford to 
be without it this winter. 


Made of finest pressed steel, finished in 
beautiful high-baked enamel, the 
Parsons Radiator Shield is firm and 
strong. Its beauty will improve the 
appearance of your car. 


Assure yourself of quicker get-away on 
cold days. Keep sleet and snow from 
short-circuiting your motor. “Prevent 
cold winds from coming through your 
floor boards. Keep the heat under the 
hood. Save fuel, oil and repairs. 


The Parsons Radiator Shield is con- 
trolled from the dash—can be set in 
three positions. Installed in a few 
minutes by yourself or by your dealer. 


Put it on today 
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It was Amy’s turn to interrupt. 

‘Never you fear,’’ she said. ‘‘He wants 
to go. He swears he does.” 

“Very well.” Rosina turned away from 
the light. “Enjoy yourself, but don’t stay 
too late. You were out so late last night.” 

“All right. I’m not a bit tired, though. 
I feel wonderful.” 

Rosina, in a kimono, was lying on the 
sofa in her bedroom, reading, when a little 
before eleven that night she heard the 
motor coming up the drive, and a few 
minutes later she saw Amy in the doorway. 

“Are you feeling better?” she asked. 

“Yes, dear, thank you. I got my feet 
wet last night and it may have given me a 
little cold.’”’ She smiled and added, “At my 
age one has to be careful, you know.” 

“Your age!’”? Amy dropped on her 
knees to the floor and embraced her. “‘ Why, 
you’re as young as you can be!”’ 

“As young as I can be,” Rosina repeated 
slowly. 

“You’re as young for your age as I am 
old for mine. He was saying that only 
tonight.” 

“Who was saying what?’’ 

“Count Lazalo was saying I’m old for 
my age.” 

“Do you think he enjoyed himself?” 

“Why, certainly.”” Amy’s complete as- 
surance made her mother smile again. 
“He’s smoking on the porch,” she said. “I 
guess I’d better run down. I’ll look in on 
you in a little while, before I go to bed.” 

Rosina read on. Presently she heard the 
screen door close, and their voices, now 
under her window, now faintly as they 
moved toward the garden. Her first knowl- 
edge of their return to the house came when 
Amy once more appeared at her door. 
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love of the game; began to understand 
that there can be a definite satisfaction in 
working toward the chosen goal. He was 
absorbed in doing the task itself, regard- 
less of what the outcome might be. 

The effect of these changes in Dale was 
quite obvious, easily discovered by the 
familiar eye. He was no longer to be seen 
about Bissell’s store at odd hours of the day, 
when even the less thrifty and energetic of 
his neighbors were busy with the tasks that 
filled their lives. Even in the evening he 
was now likely to be among the last to ap- 
pear, walking swiftly and with purpose, 
staying only long enough to get his paper 
and an occasional piece of mail, to make his 
purchases, and to exchange greetings with 
the other men in the place. He fell into the 
habit of drawing Jim Saladine aside and 
asking him questions, seeking his advice; 
for Jim was a good farmer with a reputation 
for successful enterprises, and his opinion 
was of value. It was Jim who advised Dale 
to hold his apples for the spring market, and 
told him how to pack and store them in 
order to avoid loss. Dale followed his in- 
structions or modified them to meet his 
own problem with an intelligence and in- 
genuity that surprised even Saladine, who 
came to see what the other had done. 

There was even some small change in 
Dale’s personal appearance and in his man- 
ner. Habitually silent in the past, he now 
occasionally had a word or two to say; the 
diffident restraint which had formerly 
marked him disappeared; there was a curi- 
ous strength in his voice and in his utter- 
ances. One night when Will Belter had 
some tale to tell of how Pettibaw had eaten 
Sunday dinner with Jane Thomaston, Dale 
silenced him as readily and as authorita- 
tively as Saladine himself could have done. 

Will Bissell, who from his vantage behind 
the counter watched all that passed in his 
store, who knew his customers and weighed 
them, said to Saladine afterward, “He sure 
don’t seem the way he used to. There’s a 
big change in him.” 

Saladine agreed. “I don’t know as he’ll 
be able to pay off Pettibaw; but it’s been a 
mighty good thing for him to try.” 

Bissell asked, ‘Why do you figure Rad 
ever traded with him that way? You got 
any notion he really wants Dale’s farm?” 

Saladine considered for a moment. He 
knew Bissell’s discretion, and spoke frankly. 
“T’ve got a notion he likes Jane Thomaston 
pretty well,” he replied. “I’ve always kind 
of thought he wanted to put Dale out of the 
picture with her. She’s always paid a lot of 
attention to Dale.’ 

“T used to figure Dale and her might get 
married sometime,”’ Will agreed. “But the 
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keep him busy, I should think.’ 
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ward the house where Jane tied 
bearer watched with some ( 
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Jim came to where Dale sat and said 
thoughtfully, ‘‘Guess that bunch of pine 
of yours is worth a good deal more than you 
paid for it, now, Dale.” 

Dale nodded. ‘Sounds that way,” he 
agreed. 

“Pettibaw’ll be around trying to buy it 
back from you,”’ Saladine suggested. 

The other smiled faintly. ‘‘He was 
around today.” 

Saladine digested this; and then he 
chuckled. ‘‘Well, for all he’s such a busi- 
ness man as he says, looks like you out- 
generaled him some, don’t it, Dale?”’ 

Dale permitted himself a measure of tri- 
umph. “He acted like he felt that way 
about it,’’ he agreed. 

After a momentary silence Saladine said, 
“He won't likethat. I guess there’s a mean 
streak in Pettibaw. If I was you I’d be 
mighty sure I kep’ up with my payments, 
Dale.” 

“‘T aim to,”’ Dale replied. 

‘And kind of keep him in mind. I would, 
anyways.” 

Dale’s nostrils tightened faintly. He 
found a certain exhilaration in the prospect 
of a conflict with Pettibaw. 
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UCCKESS has a prestige all its own, and 

no one is any more ready to recognize 
foresight and an eye to the main chance than 
the thrifty New England farmer. When 
Dale put his farm to the hazard in order to 
save the pines, and this from a motive which 
was assumed to be purely sentimental, every- 
one thought him foolish and predicted that 
the fool would be paid according to his 
folly. The fact that, faced with the neces- 
sity of making a yearly payment on his 
mortgage, Dale redoubled and redoubled 
again the energy of his efforts to make the 
farm pay, served in their eyes to emphasize 
his folly rather than to excuse it. It wasnot 
likely to occur to any of them that Dale 
might be sufficiently rewarded, even if he 
lost his farm, by the discovery that there 
was a solid satisfaction in work. They were 
not likely to perceive any spiritual recom- 
pense in the situation. To their eyes the 
fact was simply this—that Dale had been 
comfortable enough, with a farm which sup- 
plied him with everything he needed and 
demanded very little in return; that he had 
exchanged this estate for one of toil and 
tribulation. He had exchanged security 
for insecurity, indolence for hard work, a 
pleasant ease for rigorous and continuous 
struggle. 

“He ain’t the same man,” Will Belter 


protested. ‘Used to be Dale lived right | 
comfortable and easy; and if you stopped | 


in there he always had time to set and talk 
with you. But now he’s working all the 
time; always a-doing something. I guess 
he’s found out he bit off more’n he can 
chew.” 

Saladine and one or two others learned 
a new respect for Dale, applauded his ef- 
forts and approved them; but on the whole 
he had few defenders. 

But the news that lumber had gone up, 
that the pines had risen in value, and that 
Dale had accordingly made a very good bar- 
gain indeed, effected a complete reversal of 
this public opinion and clothed Dale in a 
reputation for shrewdness which he was far 
from deserving, but which he was neverthe- 
less forced to wear. Saladine, willing to ac- 
cent this change of-view, told two or three 
others that Pettibaw had already tried to 
buy back the pines. Will Belter spread the 
report; and Dale found himself within a 
day or two received with respect, his as- 
tuteness praised, his foresight now ap- 
plauded as generously as his bargain had in 
the beginning been condemned. 

As the days passed, the proportions of 
Dale’s coup grew and grew. Gates, the 
East Harbor dealer in cordwood who came 
out to arrange for the purchase of Dale’s 
cut of the winter before, made Dale an offer 
for the pines. What the figure was, neither 
Dale nor Gates told anyone; but Fraternity 
believed it was high enough to show Dale at 
least five hundred dollars’ profit. A few 
thought Dale should have sold; the ma- 
jority, as definitely convinced now of his 
wisdom as they had before been of his folly, 
wagged their heads and applauded his deci- 
sion. 

“Lumber’s going a lot higher before it’s 
any lower,” they declared. ‘‘Don’t you 
worry yourself about Dale Warner. He 
knows which way the cat’ll jump.” 

Dale, at first confused by this new reputa- 
tion, began after a little to accept it as his 
due. He was told so often that he was a 
good business man that he began to believe 
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and legs are built oversize to carry a large frame. 
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Of course, 


it’s Rollins—the manufacturer who for 32 years has 
always had uppermost in mind the needs and comfort 


of the wearer. 
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“A railroad man’s 
railroad” 
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men rise by merit through positions 
of greater and greater responsibility. 
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sole tests of promotion, and they are 
applied all the way up the ladder to 
the highest executive positions. 


Because of the rigid application of this 
democratic process of selection, the 
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it; and this belief, which might have made 
another arrogant, served simply to give 
Dale an added confidence in himself, a con- 
fidence of which he was definitely in need. 
For with the summer beginning, and the 
date of his first payment to Pettibaw ap- 
proaching with a fearful rapidity, Dale was 
not at all sure where he would find the 
money. He had been able to assume a bold 
front when Pettibaw asked him the direct 
question; he had pretended an assurance 
he was far from feeling. But the fact was 
that his accumulated fund was still defi- 
nitely short of the fixed amount, and he saw 
no way to remedy the deficit. In the early 
summer he suffered a blow which increased 
his difficulties, for a cow which he had 
counted upon selling for elose to a hundred 
dollars escaped from the pasture into his 
garden, partook too lavishly of green vege- 
tables, and subsequently died after a long 
night in which Dale ministered to her with 
every means at his command. He wished 
to conceal the fact of her death from his 
neighbors, and disposed of the carcass in a 
remote corner of his pasture; but George 
Freeland happened past the house the next 
evening at milking time, stopped for a 
minute in the door of the tie-up, and re- 
marked the absence of the beast. 

Pettibaw got the news within a day or 
two, and came to see Dale again. There 
was a definite uneasiness in the millman’s 
manner. He had exhausted the tract of 
timber on which he was then at work, had 
not yet bought more, found himself in a ris- 
ing market with nothing to sell. The possi- 
bility of coming into possession of the pines 
once more was increasingly attractive to 
him. 

He found Dale in the kitchen eating 
his midday meal, and came at once and 
brusquely to the point of his visit. 

“Hear you lost one of your cows?” he 
asked. 

Dale nodded. 
died.”’ 

“Figuring on selling her, wasn’t you?” 
Pettibaw demanded. 

“Selling old Lib?’”’ Dale shook his head 
and grinned. ‘‘She weren’t a bit of good. 
Wouldn’t have fetched five dollars at a glue 
factory. No, I kind of hated to see her go; 
but I never had a notion of selling her.” 

“Will Belter tells me you was planning 
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“Yes; yes, the old cow 


on it. 

““Will’d tell anything, I guess,” Dale re- 
minded the other. 

Pettibaw sat down, pressed his hat upon 
his knee and mustered affability. ‘Well, 
Dale,” he said in a genial tone, “looks like 
you outdid me on that deal last summer. 
How’d you figure lumber’d be going up?” 

Dale had found that telling the truth 
usually brought good results. He said 
mildly, “‘Why, I didn’t buy the pines for a 
trade, Rad. I just kind of like to see them, 
down there by the pond.” 

Rad laughed. ‘‘Yeah, that’s what you 
said then,” he agreed. ‘‘ You fooled me, all 
right. I thought you was crazy. Well, you 
was crazy like a fox. Yes, sir, you stand to 
make a good profit on them trees.” 

“T don’t figure to sell them,’’ Dale re- 
minded him. 

“T’d give you twenty-two fifty, right 
now, for them,” Rad suggested. 

“Gates offered me twenty-five,” Dale 
replied; and Pettibaw winced in spite of 
himself. 

“What more’n that-do you want?” he 
demanded. 

“T don’t figure on selling,’ Dale re- 
peated. 

Pettibaw leaned forward confidentially. 

“See here, now, Dale. You know, and I 
know, that you’ll have to scratch a lot of 
gravel to pay me four hundred, come Sep- 
tember. Why don’t you be sensible and git 
out now, when you’ve got a good chance? 
I'd go to twenty-six if I had to.” 
_ Dale said simply, “I ain’t selling,” and 
in the end Pettibaw had to accept this. He 
drew off at last with angry words, words 
very like a threat. 

“You better see to’t you’re ready to pay 
up on the dot, then,” he advised Dale. “Or 
I'll be down on you like a ton of brick, 
that’s all.” 

After the millman was gone, Dale rinsed 
the dishes he had used and put them away. 
He found himself more and more definitely 
enjoying the position in which he found 
himself; and when from the farmyard he 
looked toward the pond and saw the dark 
tops of the great pines, it was with a curious 
sense of gratitude to them. 

“T done a good job when I hitched up 
with you old boys,” he told himself thought- 
fully. ‘‘You’ve made it up to me, I’ll say.” 
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He had been for so long a negli 
in the life of the town; the inej, 
pines had made him conspicuoy, 
opinion sought after, and giver 
his words. He felt himself ful], 
them, was quite certain that wh 
pened they should never go, 
Jane Thomaston took it yw 


“T never did aim to sell th 
Dale reminded her. 

“Then, you’re a bigger fool, 
thought you were,” she aggi| 
thought you was crazy to mo; 
farm to buy them; but I kr 
crazy now. They ain’t worth th; 
wheres near. And land knows) 
the money.” . 

“Ain’t worth it, maybe, buP 
thinks they are,’’ he retorted, 

“‘That’s not your fault. Lc: 
willing to pay you.” 

“T wouldn’t want to get the by 
he remarked mildly. ‘Him gs} 
business man and all.’ 

She looked at him quickly, t} 
with a certain harsh tenderness | 

“Land, Dale, looks to me york 
of him, all of a sudden.” } 

“Him? Why’d I be jealous i} 

“The way I’ve talked him up. fj 
Pettibaw is an able man, at tha’ 

“T dunno why you're so anxio) 
get the best of him, then.” 


mostly do the way I want to, sp2¢ 
you say.” 
“T guess you do, Dale,” shee 
“Tf you wasn’t so much inelin 
I didn’t know a thing, I’d like yca 
ter, Jane.” 
“It’s just trying to take care y 
“Blast it,” he said vehem¢} 
whole blamed town keeps tryi t 
care of me. I’m a grown man. ¢ 
care of myself, looks to me.” | 
“You'll never get a better pri fi 
trees,’’ she persisted. | 
“T don’t aim to sell them tre 
her again. ‘“‘Can’t you get th 
your head? I don’t ever aim tie 
When by and by she went b} 
town he found himself faintly rie 
cause he had spoken harshly to 
all, he knew well enough that Jet 
only of his well-being. For yearie 
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sented her attentions and feare(li 
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ing the months just past. It 
him now that today, almost f/t 
time, he had dominated their coe 
occurred to him, too, that he has 
tleness in her eyes, and some fet 
spectful deference. He found <u 
warm pleasure in the thought; ils 
ure balanced the regret he had fi 
for his harshness. If Jane woul'l 


that he had silenced her now er’ 
to him. > | 
He tramped to the village «ll 
usual that evening, half intendirlt 
and see Jane and make his pea‘ 
He vaguely perceived that the 
change in the relations between |@ 
covered in himself new springs i 
which enabled him to dominate lh 
of submitting in sullen silence ti! 
nance; and he wished to repeat} 
ence of the afternoon. But hil! 
was forgotten, since, when he ca?) 
the bridge to the store, half a 
were sitting on the steps there. 
They all looked toward him 
Belter said loudly, ‘Here he ¢ 
Rad!” et 
Dale stopped, perceived Pet 
red and flustered countenance, 
eyes, and guessed that they had 
ing the millman. Pettibaws 
a peremptory tone. 
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your feet 
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feet tire, ankles stiffen, and back-ache 
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of sewing, of saving money by mak- 
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Sold and guaranteed by Electrical, Hardware, 
Department, and Sewing Machine Stores. 
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(Continued from Page 86) 

““Dale, come here a minute.” 

So Dale joined them; and Pettibaw came 
down two steps to meet him, stood with 
Dale’s head on a level with his waist and 
dropped his hand on Dale’s shoulder. 

“These blamed fools here,’”’ said Petti- 
baw, “‘are trying to talk themselves into 
thinking you’re a pretty shrewd man. Try- 
ing to make me believe you knew what you 
were doing last summer.” 

“Why,” said Dale, “I usually aim to 
know what I’m doing.”’ And Gay Hunt 
laughed and slapped his knee. Pettibaw 
was near choking; and Dale perceived that 
they had tormented the big man till he was 
raw with anger. 

“Here’s what I’m getting at,’’ Rad in- 
sisted. ‘I’m saying that you had some 
fool notion you didn’t want them pines cut, 
and you put a mortgage on your home farm 
to buy ’em. That’s all there was to it, ain’t 
that so?” 

Dale looked from one of them to the 
other. 

“Won’t they take your word for it?” 


he asked innocently. He was full of secret. 


elation, enjoying this moment. 

“You bet your life they will!” Pettibaw 
dedera “Or I'll start something around 

ere.”’ 

“Don’t see why I should go to say any- 
thing, then,’’ Dale told him. 

“Point is,” Pettibaw insisted, ‘‘you didn’t 
have any notion lumber was going up. You 
know that, well’s I do.” 

“T might have had some idee,” Dale said 
cautiously; and not only Gay Hunt but 
also George Freeland laughed aloud, and 
even Jim Saladine chuckled. 

Pettibaw, for a moment, seemed like to 
burst with his own thwarted anger. He 
would have gripped Dale’s other shoulder; 
but Dale stepped back down to the ground, 
drawing Pettibaw off balance, and the big 
man. had to release Dale to recover himself. 
From the level of the road he swung to face 
them all. Dale sat down beside Saladine 
and they watched Pettibaw, who chewed 
soundlessly, forming new words. In the 
end he managed to laugh. 

“Well,” he said, and waved his hands, ‘‘it 
don’t matter anyhow, if you want to claim 
it was that way. Main thing is, you can’t 
hold on to ’em. I’m going to cut them 
pines this fall, Dale, sure as you live.” 

“Dunno how you're going to manage it,” 
Dale said equably. 

“Tf you don’t pay what you owe me, 
come September, I’ll grab ’em; and if you 
do pay—why, then I’ll make you sell ’em 
back to me anyway.” 

Dale’s eyes narrowed, and the others were 
sober enough, listening quietly. ‘‘How’d 
you figure on doing all that?”’ he inquired. 

Pettibaw laughed again, his tone changed. 
“Don’t mean just that,” he replied. ‘Only 
thing is, I can make you see sense. Any 
man’s a fool to hold on to standing lumber 
and pay taxes on it and risk fires and every- 
thing, when he can get a fair price.” 

There was a momentary silence, and Dale 
took a match from his pocket and whittled 
it to a point; he spoke at last sidewise to 
Saladine, ignoring Pettibaw. 

“‘T have heard tell,’’ he remarked, “that 
there’s been cases where this man wanted 
to buy a patch of timber, and couldn’t, and 
it just happened to catch fire afterward.’ 

Saladine made no comment. It was, 
after all, not his quarrel; if it seemed wise 
for him to act he would do so; but loose 
talk was abhorrent to him. Pettibaw 
flushed with burning anger again, and him- 
self swung toward Dale. 

“You saying I ever set a fire?’”’ he de- 
manded. Dale got swiftly to his feet and 
faced the other, quite steady and uncon- 
cerned. 

“T lguess you heard what I said,” he 
told him, and met his eyes. 

Pettibaw cried loudly, “‘By cripes, if you 
meant to say that, I’ll take you all to pieces 
right here.’ 

‘And by cripes your own self, Pettibaw,”’ 
Dale replied quietly, ‘“‘here’s what I will 
say: I aim to meet the payments on that 
mortgage, and I aim to keep the pines. 
They’re not for sale nohow. But there’s 
just this: If they should happen to catch 
fire, one of these days, I don’t care how it 
starts or anything else, I’m figuring to take 
it out of your ugly hide.” d 

There was a long moment when it seemed 
certain that Pettibaw would strike. He 
stood inches taller than Dale, and he was 
heavier in the shoulder and longer in the 
arm. 
Pettibaw must have overwhelmed him. 
But Dale confronted him boldly; and after 


If Dale had shown any weakness ’° 
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a space of time that seemed infinitely long, 
Pettibaw was the one to draw back. 

He drew back and he laughed, and he 
said in a placating tone, ‘‘ Guess you’re mad, 
Dale. Sore about something. I don’t take 
any account of what you say.” 

“You can do as you like about that,’ 
Dale told him. 

Pettibaw laughed again. He gave ground 
again. And abruptly enough he turned and 
went around the store to where his car was 
standing, and got into it. They heard the 
engine roar; he appeared, driving down 
toward the bridge, and passed them with- 
out looking in their direction. 

Dale sat down again, and Saladine said 
gy, ““Wouldn’t have knowed it was you, 
Dale.”’ 

Dale was shaking with the reaction. “I’d 
do it too,”’ he declared. 

“IT guess he believed you, all right,” 
Saladine commented. 

Whether or not Saladine was right it is 
impossible to say. As to the events of the 
next few days, only this much is known: 
On Wednesday Pettibaw came to town, 
sought Dale, and offered twenty-seven fifty 
for the pines. Dale refused. Pettibaw 
asked whether the mortgage payment 
would be ready and Dale assured him that 
it would. Pettibaw slumped into his car 
and drove rocketing away. 

But he stayed in the boarding house in 
the village that night; and next morning, 
when Dale got up and looked out of the 
kitchen door toward the pines, he saw a 
wide cloud of smoke rising along their bor- 
der nearest the road. 


vil 


4 bien had been a change of weather 
during the night. When Dale went to 
bed, toward midnight, the stars were bright 
and what wind there was blew from the 
southwest; but sometime between then and 
morning the wind died and sprang up again 
from a new quarter, bringing over the hills 
from the east a damp and. chilling breath 
and a threat of rain. The early sunrise was 
bright red; but a few minutes after the sun 
had risen it was obscured in cloud; and 
when Dale looked out of the kitchen door 
and saw the smoke rising along the border 
of the pines the day was clouded over and 
there was imminent promise of rain. 

When Dale saw that the pines were afire 
he was for a moment paralyzed by shocked 
dismay, then shook with a convulsion of 
such anger as he had never known before. 
But on the heels of this his senses cleared, 
he perceived that the fire must be con- 
quered, and in another moment he had 
turned to the telephone and was winding 
the bell. The telephones in Fraternity are 
on the Liberty Exchange, so that if your 
neighbor be not on your party line your call 
to him may go ten miles to Liberty and back 
again. But there were six or eight numbers 
on Dale’s line; and he rang Joe Race and 
gave him the word and told Joe to spread 
the alarm and bring help as quickly as he 
could. “I’m going right down,” he ex- 
plained. 

“It’s going to rain,” Joe reminded him. 
“That'll stop it.” 

“May not rain till noon,’ Dale cried. 
“Shut your talk and get things started, 
Joe!” 

He snapped the receiver back into place 
and ran out into the yard, caught ax and 
rake and hoe from the shed, and went at a 
swift run along the road toward where the 
smoke clouded smolderingly upward. 

The fire, when Dale got there, had no par- 
ticular fury; it had slumbered through the 
night, spreading only a little; and now the 
damp air prevented its taking any strong 
hold. Ifthe sun had shone the flames might 
already have been beyond control; but the 
change of weather, Dale saw at once, would 
make it possible to stop their spread. There 
was, about the spot where the wood road 
from the highway struck down toward the 
pond, a close-packed growth of young 
spruce ten or twelve years old, the little 
trees pressed closely together, smothering 
the weaker ones each year. In the edge of 
this growth the fire had started—or been 
set. A cigarette butt thrown carelessly 
aside by someone driving along the road the 
night before might conceivably have been 
responsible; any one of half a dozen plau- 
sible accidents might have waked the first 
flame. But Dale did not speculate; to his 
mind it was evident that the fire had been 
set here at the most favorable spot, where 
the young spruce trees offered ready fuel. 
He had expected as much; he attacked the 
problem of checking its spread with a vehe- 
ment fury. 


He had, within a space 
utes, stout assistance. Raceand 
and Freeland and Andy Wath, 
Will Bissell came from the y 
after them other men from th 
yond, as the alarm was spreq 


it where it was; but so long as 
mained alive the danger still ¢ 
they worked vigorously and wj 
born of some experience, clear 
ring around the fire area, beati) 
creeping, sleepy flames within, 
ing the skies for the rain that pr} 
mentarily to begin to fall. _ 

Will Bissell came to Dale’s gj 
to him reassuringly, ‘‘ We got it; 
right, Dale.” 

“Fire ain’t ever stopped til} 
min retorted, relaxing his exer; 
ae 


After the first moments of } 
men had time to think; anditw) 
ter who remembered the warnirf 
given Rad Pettibaw, a few dayik 
the steps of Bissell’s store. 

Will was working with Chet }\ 
and he said with a certain sj 
“Pettibaw was in town last nig), 
in the village.” 

“T heard so,”’ Chet agreed, 

“Don’t see him here,” Will 
“You’d think he’d come too, jh 


prise me.” a 

Will grinned. ‘“‘That’d be kiilg 
too. Rad’s a mighty able m: 
hands. I’ve seen him. And \'s 
bigger than Dale.” 

Chet made no further com); 
fire was by this time checked; i 
had stopped, its retreat was biy 
Belter, never a glutton for worl) 
need was no longer great drew 1} 
and assumed the réle of a spectar 
were gathering, a few women ain 

He saw Jane Thomaston and 
her and asked her, “ Rad here, 

She said impatiently, “I ain’tien 
She had never any liking for Bier 

Will left her and wandered \ 
village. He was full of an itchi 
to see what would happen if Da 
should meet. After he had ge 
ways this curiosity hurried his ff 


tacked the telephone and got Hii 
the wire. 
“You coming up here?”’ he ae 
Pettibaw said sullenly, “T’ve t 
East Harbor.” 


“After what Dale :d 
the other night.” 


“You know, well as I do,” Bett 
There was a moment befor! 
spoke again; then he said mos 
might get out there before I ste. 
“Would, if I was you,” Beltee 
and went back to the fire, but pt 
tage from which he could wati|t 
from town. 
A few minutes later—the mi 
time increasing to a mild drizz= 
the women who had gathered bia 
part, and a few of the men. | 
Jim Saladine told Dale he mit 
let the rain do the rest. “Safe enig! 
he advised. ‘‘It’ll be coming di! 
half an hour.” 


He said heartily, “Well, 
haven’t you?” 
Belter answered him. 
take care of it, all right.” 
Dale appeared, skirting the | 
burned area, and saw Pettibaw! 
was still a blaze among the yo! 
and he turned his attention that? 
baw had watched him alertly;? 
Dale turned aside the big man g! 
relief. 
“How’d it start?” he as 
No one spoke for a min 
said, “Looks like somebod; 
(Continued on Pa; 


tibaw commented, 


” 


4, watched from the roadside 
Idand Saladine and Chet Mc- 
Bissell finished their task. By 
bian to rain in earnest, a drench- 
stijtent torrent; and save for half 
m who knew something of the 
‘dma in the situation, everyone 
ward the village. Pettibaw 
¢ elter, and George Freeland and 
+/The four sheltered themselves 
salock across the road from the 
n¢ came at length Dale and the 
atied that the last spark was 
al was blackened with charcoal, 
wii rain, and a stub had torn his 
4 it bled in little streams which 
{| the grime there. Thus dis- 
ejame toward where Pettibaw 
¢t collar turned up, waiting un- 
etock; and the others watched 
92 what would come to pass. 

fiovering Pettibaw, walked di- 
val him until the two men were 
hin a pace apart; 
»d baw’s eyes with his for a mo- 
mn sked harshly, “‘ You remember 

’ 


, 


, . “I told you,” he re- 
Ja, “that you was foolish to hold 
a¢ g timber, when it might catch 


aced convulsively, swung side- 
wkward fashion, and struck 
hiands at Pettibaw’s face. He 
, lancing blow, was knocked 
i the bigger man’s swinging buf- 
tl repulse seemed to set him on 
1eame to his feet as though re- 
hd with the same movement 

over Pettibaw, striking with 
iam jolts, his head against Pet- 
hi;, refusing to be thrust away. 
n; grunted as Dale’s fists buried 
e hismiddle. He backed away, 

striking awkwardly; he tried 
orale in his arms, and was glad 
p\e attempt; he got at last both 
Ile’s neck and thrust him back 
aim till Dale’s head wagged 
.e wrenched himself free; but 
e] weak beneath him and he stag- 
*k.ad swayed where he stood. He 

if at Pettibaw again and was 
tile by a blow in the face which 
is tes on his shoulders and swept 


si cen out of him; but his rage at 
Was as great as ever. Some- 
aie: 4 against a bowlder beside 

| Dale’s eyes fell upon it. He 
>i and swung it sidewise, like a 
it \ettibaw’s head. The millman 
; hand to ward the blow and 
ward, and his heel caught in a 
ft on his back in the ditch beside 
. ale threw the hoe high and 
ch it down, but a branch of the 
s 


ght it and twisted it out of his 
‘empty-handed, he leaped for- 
1, sfore Pettibaw could scramble 
t, nned the big man in the ditch. 
‘hl been on hands and knees, try- 
tu; Dale flung an arm around his 
_habored him with the other fist. 
‘ ¢ild not rise; he rolled on his 
oa catch Dale under his shoul- 
1 


t}ale slid in the bigger man’s 
th, they came breast to breast and 
ge er so, and Dale’s knees were 
idiis hands sought Pettibaw’s 
in¢ynce he got one arm free for a 
at drove blows in and downward 
ng’ that Pettibaw squalled with 
-aiaddened bull. He got one leg 
ler Dale, his foot in Dale’s 
, £1 with a great thrust flung the 
ng back, so that they both got to 
t\ad faced each other shakily. 
1€| was Pettibaw who attacked. 
1a¢yeen moved in the beginning by 
S id unreasoning rage; he had 
blifly and without plan, intent 
da aging this man he hated. But 

, and tasted the solid satisfac- 
in{1g a shrewd blow, his senses re- 
O'm, Pettibaw was now the one 
iGanger; he was mad with pain 
af’ to destroy Dale as Dale had 
ehim. So now when Pettibaw 
Wi upon the smaller man, Dale 
‘Soming with a cool and steady 
ide the other’s reaching 
two solid blows and was 
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away again; he repeated the dose when 
Pettibaw attacked him again; and when a 
third time Pettibaw lumberingly charged, 
Dale bowed his head, lunged forward, and 
butted Pettibaw in the body with all his 
strength. The blow knocked all the wind 
out of the larger man so that he rocked on 
his heels and gasped and clucked and 
choked; and Dale swung right hand and 
left, battering at the other’s bruised and 
swollen countenance. As much by chance 
as by design, he struck the line of Petti- 
baw’s chin a little forward of the ear; and 
the big man’s knees wavered and he fell 
sidewise. Dale was upon him as he fell; 
and Pettibaw got to his feet again, and fell 
again, drunk with the impact of Dale’s 
blows, his faculties shaken, his muscles ut- 
terly out of control. 

Dale, utterly pitiless, would have pursued 
his advantage, but Jim Saladine touched his 
arm and said mildly, ‘‘ Dale!” 

Dale checked at the touch, and stood still, 
his chest heaving, licking his crushed lips, 
looking down at the man he had beaten. 
“T told him,” he said thickly. 

“You’ve give him all you promised,” 
Saladine said mildly. “‘You ought to be 
satisfied.” 

Pettibaw dragged himself to a sitting 
position, propped against the bowlder by 
the road; and Dale strode toward him and 
said chokingly, ‘‘ You’ll leave my trees alone 
after this.” 

Pettibaw wagged his head with his hands. 
“T never touched ’em,’’ he protested. 

Dale cried, ‘“‘You’re a liar!” and would 
have struck again; but Pettibaw threw his 
hands in front of his face, and Saladine said 
mildly, “‘Don’t you, Dale.” 

“He’s lying!’’ Dale cried. “‘That fire was 
set. Never started by itself. I’ll break him 
in two if he don’t say so.” 

“You're crazy,’”’ Pettibaw protested, and 
looked to the others for support. But he 
saw no favor in their eyes. 

“You don’t dare t’ say you didn’t set 
them spruces going,’ Dale challenged, 
bending over him. ‘“‘Le’s hear you say it 
once.”’ 

He poised intently; and Pettibaw looked 
up at him, and all around; and he licked his 
lips, but he said no word. 

There came a diversion. A woman, half- 
running along the road, clutching at Dale’s 
arms. ‘Dale!’ she cried. ‘‘You! You’re 
all blood, Dale! What you been doing?” 
She saw Pettibaw, and turned on him like 
a fury. “‘What you been doing to him?” 

Saladine stepped between her and the 
beaten man. ‘‘ Dale done most of the doing, 
Jane,” he said gently. 

Jane caught Dale’s arm again. 
go of me,” he commanded. 

“You come let me wash your face,”’ she 
pleaded. 

He said sharply, “You mind your own 
affairs, Jane. I’ve got business to attend to. 
Go on away.” 

“T ain’t going till you do,” she protested. 

“T guess you are,’’ he said, and caught 
her eyes with his. “You turn you around 
and march. I’ll see you by and by.” 

There was amoment when they stood thus 
face toface; and once and then again Jane’s 
lips moved as though she would have 
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spoken, and she put out her hand to touch 
Dale’s arm. But in the end she forbore, 
her hands dropped to her sides; she moved 
back a step, and she said in a low voice, 
“Why, all right, Dale. But I’ll be waiting 
for you, when you git ready to come.” 

““T’ll come by and by,” he said, not so 
sternly; and their eyes met again. Then 
she turned and went swiftly back along the 
road and disappeared. Dale and the others 
watched her go. Pettibaw got to his feet, 
buttoning his coat, wiping his face with his 
handkerchief. The impartial rain drenched 
them all. The millman’s movements re- 
called Dale’s attention, and he faced the 
other again, said crisply, ‘““You owned up 
that you started this here fire.”’ 

“T never said such a thing,’’ Pettibaw re- 
torted, his courage returning. 

Dale took a quick step toward him; but 
Saladine again intervened. ‘I guess we’re 
all satisfied, Dale,” he suggested. 

“Tf he ain’t satisfied I’ll satisfy him,” 
Dale said. 

“T don’t want to argue with you,” Pet- 
tibaw replied. ‘“‘You’re out o’ your head.” 

“Well then, I’ll just tell you some things,” 
Dale announced in a level tone. “I don’t 
aim to jail you for this. Guess I could; and 
if you make me, I will. After I’ve knocked 
the stuffing out of you again. But I’m 
willing to let it go. I aim to pay off that 
mortgage, the way it’s convenient to me, 
when I get ready. You'll get interest right 
along, and you’ll get your money. But I 
wouldn’t recommend you to press me any, 
Pettibaw.” 

Pettibaw tried to muster a hearty tone. 
“‘Why, I never meant to crowd you, Dale. 
Take your own time.” 

Dale nodded. ‘‘Guess we understand. 
Then you better get out of here. You better 


stay away from the village after this. Or 
I’m apt to go crazy again.” 
The millman grinned mirthlessly. “I 


guess I’ve got some friends here,’’ he sug- 
gested, but no one spoke. Their silent at- 
tention was his sufficient answer. After a 
long interval he got into his car and started 
the engine and turned it laboriously in the 
narrow road and drove away toward town. 

When he was gone Dale sat down on the 
bowlder. “I’m kind of tired,’’ he confessed. 

Saladine nodded. ‘You better come 
along home,” he agreed. ‘‘These boys’ll 
keep an eye on the fire till she stops 
smoking.” 

Their nods agreed to this; and Dale got 
to his feet and he and Saladine went slowly 
along the road. The two did not speak. 
Dale walked unsteadily, and Saladine 
watched him, ready to lend a hand if the 
other needed it. But as they approached 
Dale’s farm the man’s strength returned. 
He walked more steadily. 

They found Jane in the kitchen. The 
stove fire was going, and water was heating 
inakettle. Shestood by the sink and faced 
them as they came in. Dale stopped just 
inside the door, Saladine at his shoulder; 
and for a little space Dale looked into Jane’s 
eyes and she into his. Then Dale looked 
behind him and discovered that Saladine 
had disappeared. 

He stepped forward slowly; and she 
pushed out a chair and he sat down. He 
looked up at her and smiled, twisting his 
swollen lips. 

“T guess I’d like it if you’d fix me up now, 
Jane,” he said. 

“T’ve got hot water and linen and all,” 
she assured him, beginning her ministra- 
tions. He submitted without further word 
while she attended to his hurts. By and by 
she asked softly, ‘Feel better?” 

He nodded. He was curiously sleepy and 
comfortable. ‘‘I like it, coming home and 
finding you when I need you,” he said in a 
low tone. 

“T like being here, taking care of you,” 
she confessed. 

He felt himself weak and trembling. Her 
hands were busy about his face, and he put 
his cheek down against one of them and 
held it there, and she did not withdraw her 
hand. But after a while she said in a tone 
she strove to make jocular, “A great way 
for us to act. Like a couple of young ones.” 

He nodded and took her hand between 
his. ‘‘Time we acted sensible,” he said 
warmly. 

Their eyes met for a moment; and he 
saw the deepening happiness in hers. Then 
she released herself and said abruptly, 
“Now you go along and get into some dry 
clothes, while I cook something up for you.” 

He obeyed her readily enough; found 
himself now pleasantly contented to obey. 


(THE END) 
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The Keys 
you live by 


Give them a home! 


"Ieee on a keyring or 
loose in a pocket—either 
way’s a makeshift if you have 
important keys. 


Give them a home in a Bux- 
ton Keytainer. A slender case 
of fine leather that holds them 
flat, compact, each key securely 
fitted on its proper swivel hook. 
A convenience as logical as your 
watch or your wallet—and as 
easy to remember. A case that 
keeps keys safe—yet instantly 
at your fingertips. 


NOW—an added protection 


The new Buxton Key Identification 
Service means automatic protection 
against permanent loss. 

In each Keytainer pocket is a num- 
bered card, offering a reward for return 
to Buxton Headquarters. When a lost 
Keytainer is sent there, Buxton looks 
up the owner’s number—forwards him 
his missing keys—and mails the finder 
his reward. 


<A combination set—a 
small sig pose Sor the 
keys used oftenest (auto 


keys, house keys) — a 
larger model for all 
other keys. $1.05 to 


b $19.75. 


You can get Buxton Keytainers in 
dozens of different types and leathers— 
from high-grade cowhide at one dollar 
and less to gold-mounted pin seal at 
eleven dollars. 2, 4,6, or 8 hooks—and 
each hook holds two keys. 


Jewelers, department stores, leather 
goods, stationery, haberdashery, hard- 
ware and drug stores carry Buxton Key- 
tainers. Drop in and examine them—or 
let us send you the Book of Buxton 
Keytainers—free. BUXTON, Inc., 166 
Chestnut St., Springfield, Mass. 


7 


Buxton Keytainers are still made in two 
styles—with and without the Handy 
Pocket. The Key Identification Service, 
of course, applies only to the Handy 
Pocket models. Protect your keys with 
this new national Service—at once! 


BUXTON 
KEY-TAINER 
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Cleaned Out | A happy family at dinner. . 


The smell of smoke . . Questioning glances... The discovery of the 
blaxe in the basement ..The alarm. .The arrival of the companies 
.. Lhe crackling timbers... The crashing glass ..In a twinkling, 
it has all happened! Not nearly enough insurance. . The 
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vealexation: Cleaned out! 


| Beas the Destroyer, is no respecter 
of persons, position or property. 
It strikes when and where it may, 
without warning and without mercy. 
Fire's eternal enemies are caution and 
.. adequate insurance. And the greater 
of these is Adequate Insurance! 


You may have some fite insurance, 
but have you enough? If your home 
and household goods were destroyed, 
could you replace everything with your 
present coverage? Have you adequate 
insurance to make good the loss? 


THE AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE CO., OF HARTFORD SCONNECTICUM -.. 
APFILTATED' WITHOATNA LIBEANSURAN CE ICOM PAN YOANDSATNAOCH SUT YY AO SURETY CO. 


hlddlddddddmdgsyyyyyyf TY EEE 


Affiliated with The Automobile Insur- 
ance Co., of Hartford, Connecticut, are 
the Atna Life Insurance Company and 
the Aitna Casualty and Surety Co. These 
three companies issue virtually every 


known form of policy—Life Insurance 
in all its branches; Group Life; Group 


Disability; Accident and Health; Auto- 
mobile; Compensation; Liability; Bur- 
glary; Plate Glass; Fire; Water Damage; 
Marine; Transportation; Fidelity Bonds; 
Surety Bonds, etc. Insure according to 
your needs—as you prosper and as your 
obligations increase. 


Gee LLL LLL edeecKKKEEZZZI 


SEE the representative of Theil 


: \ 
mobile Insurance Co. of Hit 


Connecticut, in your communi/ 
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POZZI OF PERUGIA 


(Continued from Page 7) 


got to have light to see the fretwork that 
old Pozzi made.” 

Uncle Jethro was right. The light was no 
longer good. A dark gray cloud bank had 
come out of the Atlantic, cutting off the 
sun and hastening the twilight. Now and 
then to the right of the road there would 
be a glimpse of the sea, already dark the 
way water grows just before evening. 

“Pozzi?” 

Helen frowned slightly and her uncle 
nodded. 

“Yes, Pozzi. They had peculiar names. 
Pozzi of Perugia. He was a goldsmith in 
the middle sixteenth century. He did his 
work in Venice at the time of Titian and 
Veronese.” 

“‘T’ve been to lectures on the Renais- 
sance,’”’ said Helen, ‘‘but I never heard of 
him before.”’ 

Uncle Jethro seemed pleased rather than 
annoyed. His mustache wrinkled as he 
smiled and blinked his eyes. 

“You're not the only one. Not even the 
collectors knew of Pozzi of Perugia until 
about six months ago. He was lost. He 
wasn’t even a memory.” 

“Lost? But how—how could he be 
lost?”’ 

There is a vague, half-recognized excite- 
ment, the heritage of the antiquarian alone. 
It is the lure that makes men waste their 
sight over musty books and ciphers, and 
their years in prying into dust heaps. 

““Lost?’’ she repeated. ‘‘How could he 
be lost?” 

“The way the memory of almost any- 
one is lost,’ said Uncle Jethro gravely. 
“Tt’s all a part of the tragedy of life, or of 
death, if you want to callit that. Have you 
ever been in an auction room? There’s 
nothing there but half-forgotten mem- 
ories. You run across unknown painters 
who can only be attributed to the schools, 
but who were nearly as great as the mas- 
ters. They’re lost. They’re lost as com- 
pletely as Atlantis was lost.” 

Uncle Jethro paused and stroked his 
mustache. 

“The experts,’ he continued, ‘“‘are just 
beginning to realize that a goldsmith ex- 
isted in the middle of the sixteenth century; 
an unknown, a forgotten goldsmith, who 
may not have been as versatile, but who in 
his own sphere was a good equal to Cellini 
himself. In his way he was an artist of 
artists. He was a poet, who wrote his 
poetry with a chisel, and yet he was swept 
away, hardly appreciated, hardly heard of. 
It’s only by a freak that we ever found he 
lived at all. 

“Martin !”’ 

“Yes, sir,”’ said Martin. 

“Ts there anything behind us?” 

“No, sir,’ said Martin. 

“But, Uncle Jethro,” said Helen, ‘“‘aren’t 
you going to tell me any more? Who was 
Pozzi of Perugia? How did they find out 
about him?”’ 

“Well, well,” said Uncle Jethro. 

He seemed pleased—pathetically pleased 
that she was interested, and as he spoke 
the memory of Pozzi of Perugia walked 
again. Before either of them realized it 
Pozzi of Perugia had extended his deft hand 
from the land of shadows. 

“You want to know?” said Uncle 
Jethro. ‘You really want to know? It’s 
a queer sort of story. I like to look for 
queer things. I’ve looked for ’em all my 
life, but I’ve never run into any as queer as 
the stories that float around old gold. Well, 
let’s begin at the beginning. The dealers 
are the men who make most of the dis- 
coveries today, and the dealers found out 
about Pozzi. Holtz and Frankenstein were 
the first ones; and then the Metropolitan 
got interested; and then a meat packer in 
Chicago, who hasn’t got anything better to 
do; and then I got interested; and now 
it’s in the papers. Everybody will be inter- 
ested before long. 

“Well, Frankenstein was in Venice last 
summer. Toward the end of spring he 
always goes to Italy. Well, last summer, in 
the back of a secondhand bookshop, he 
happened on a young man all out at the 
elbows, who was turning over some loose 
pages of manuscript. It turned out he was 
looking for letters—letters of the Andriati 
family. They were never a well-known 
family, though their name comes up in 
Italian history. Frankenstein began to 
talk, and finally asked to see what he was 
doing. He was writing a historical essay. 
He worked in a dark little room with the 
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floor covered with manuscript and the bed 
covered with it. It was all old manuscript; 
and though Frankenstein knew nothing 
about manuscript, he was interested in any- 
thing old. 

“Martin!” 

“Yes, sir,”’ said Martin. 

“Ts there anything behind us?’’ 

“Y’m watching, sir,” said Martin. ‘The 
road’s all clear.” 

“Well,’”? said Uncle Jethro, “to come 
back to what I was saying. Most of those 
papers weren’t of much account, except one 
or two by Giulio Andriati. He was the rich 
man of the family back in 1500; a banker, 
probably a Shylock, as far as anyone 
knows. I wouldn’t wonder if he took a 
pound of flesh from poor Pozzi of Perugia. 
If that young man hadn’t picked up those 
letters there wouldn’t have been a memory 
of Pozzi of Perugia. If he hadn’t happened 
to mention an extract of a letter to 
Frankenstein, Pozzi would have gone for 
good. I’ve read the extract myself. It 
goes something like this.” 

Uncle Jethro leaned back and half closed 
his eyes. 

““By a series of fortuitous circumstances, 
dear Amelio’—no one knows who Amelio 
is—‘I have contrived to gain over to my 
house and person a young man, one Pozzi 
di Perugia, whose name you may have 
heard of late, not mentioned favorably by 
the Council. He is a wild, licentious young 
man, much given to drink and peculation, 
and yet with all his vices, I, dear Amelio’ — 
I’m hanged if I know who Amelio is— 
“I, dear Amelio, who have some repute as 
a connoisseur of the arts, consider him one 
of the most ingenious and skilled workmen 
in precious metals who now lives, not in my 
estimate to be surpassed, even by men of 
such fame as Benvenuto of Florence, and 
at times a pleasing companion. 

““T have contrived, I say, to gain his 
exclusive services, and he is now at work 
in my house, from which he dares not stir, 
on many objects of great price.’ 

‘““That’s the general way the letter ran. 
It ends with a list of these objects. I can’t 
remember them all. Many were gold and 
silver, and some were gold work to be done 
on armor, on swords and daggers; and one 
of the last in the list was a chain of gold 
and steel, an ornamental chain, such as 
was worn about the neck. The chain is in 
that box right now, and that’s all there is of 
poor Pozzi di Perugia, except a few lines 
several years later telling of his death.’ 

“His death?’’ echoed Helen. 

“He hung himself in his workshop in the 
Andriati Palace.” 

“But what I don’t see is,” said Helen, 
“how they found any of his work. How 
did they find the chain?” 

“There was where the young man came 
in again,” said Uncle Jethro. ‘When 
Frankenstein was interested he went to 
work for a small fee. He found out some 
more about the Andriati. At the time 
Napoleon entered Venice they were quite 
poor. He found a record of their melting 
a large amount of gold and plate, and then 
they left for Austria. He found out where, 
and went away from Venice, and came back 
with the Pozzi chain.” 

The sun was down. The inside of Jethro 
Courtney’s limousine was gloomy and it 
was hard to see his face. He paused for a 
oa a motionless shadow in the half 
ight. 

“That’s how it happened,” came his 
voice again; ‘‘out of coincidence—the way 
most things happen. There’s no doubt 
about Pozzi now. There was a chain, ex- 
actly as Andriati described it. There are 
other things. They are combing Northern 
Italy for them. Agents are looking through 
the Tyrol. There is no doubting the Pozzi 
touch. It is new in the history of gold work. 
It’s as individual as Titian’s or Del Sarto’s. 
Pozzi is a collector’s rarity now. Half a 
dozen museums are looking for specimens 
of his work. When that chain went up for 
sale, a dozen people who should have known 
better bid their heads off over it.” 

“There wasn’t any use in bidding,” said 
ae “They should have known you’d 
get it.” 

Jethro Courtney laughed. 

“Well, well,” he said, “I can afford it, I 
guess. If old Simon Jeffries hadn’t thought 
he could afford it, too, I could have got it 
for a third the price. That’s the trouble 
with auctions. We sat there looking at 
each other, and going up and up, all for a 
steel chain, chased with gold, a rusted chain 
with veins of gilt. I don’t know what pos- 
sessed us, but I know when I look at the 
chain. It’s what I said—the gold and the 
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steel, or maybe the supply and demand. 
There’s only one Pozzi chain in the world.” 

They were away from the towns and 
country houses, passing through a level 
sandy belt grown over with scrub pine. In 
the headlights of the car, she could see them 
lining the road and pushing their branches 
forward. 

“‘T wish I could see it,’’ said Helen. 

““Wait,’’ came her uncle’s voice. ‘‘ We'll 
be home in half an hour.” 

“But won’t you tell me some more?”’ 
she asked. ‘‘What finally happened to— 
to foes eee) 

“ee Who? 9” 

“Oh, you know,” said Helen—‘‘to the 
young man who found out all about it. I 
think he’s the most interesting part of all.’’ 

“That’s what a lot of people think,” said 
Uncle Jethro; “but ask him yourself if you 
want to. He’s coming out tonight.” 

“‘He’s coming here?” 

Why was it her voice caught? She could 
not tell. It seemed to bring Pozzi of Pe- 
rugia and the Pozzi chain and Venice and 
Mr. Frankenstein into a new and definite 
relationship. Why was it she felt it was not 
the end of a story, but the beginning? 

“He asked himself,’ said Uncle Jethro. 
“He said he wanted to see the Pozzi chain 
again. Watch his eyes when he sees it. 
Pozzi means something to him, the way he 
does to me. I think he’s sorry now the 
chain has gone.” 

“Beg pardon, sir!’ 

It was Martin’s voice, loud enough to 
interrupt Uncle Jethro’s discourse. It was 
like the voice of reality. Uncle Jethro 
stopped. . 

“Well,” he asked, “‘what is it?” 

““There’s a car behind us, sir. It’s been 
following for the last two miles. You can 
see its lights coming round the last turn.” 

“The devil there is!’’ said Uncle Jethro. 


Vv 


HY was he peering down the road be- 
hind them? Was it something to do 
with the Pozzi chain? She could almost 
think he had stolen the chain, his voice had 
grown so sharp. 
“Martin,” he said, “put that box under 
the seat and tell Harry to step on the gas.’ 
Could there have been a more curious 
end to the story of Pozzi of Perugia? 
“Why, Uncle Jethro,’ cried Helen, 
‘‘what’s the matter?” 
The limousine had lurched forward. The 
noise of the motor had reached a staccato 


beat. 

“Well, well,’’ said Uncle Jethro. “Now 
don’t get excited. There’s probably nothing 
the matter.” 

Helen found herself giving way to a burst 
of nervous laughter. 

“Uncle Jethro, there’s something you 
haven’t told me about the chain!’’ 

She wished she could see his face. As it 
was, she could only hear his voice, still 
mild, but markedly nasal. 

“So there is,’”’ said Uncle Jethro; “‘some- 
thing I didn’t mean to mention exactly. 
Maybe you’ve noticed I haven’t been ex- 
actly easy. Well, I haven’t been since I 
bought the pesky thing.” 

“But why?” 

“‘Because there’s some fool who read the 
price in the papers and doesn’t know it’s 
made of steel.” 

The limousine, built for a more decorous 
pace, was lurching on its springs. Helen 
laughed again. f 

“By thunder!’’ snapped Uncle Jethro. 
“Maybe you won’t be laughing so much in 
a minute!”’ 

“But, Uncle Jethro, it’s all your imag- 
ination!” 

“Maybe,” said Uncle Jethro grimly. 
“No doubt you think I’m an old fool, but 
it don’t account for one thing.” 

“For what?” 

“Tt may be my imagination that some- 
body’s after it now, but it wasn’t this morn- 
ing. When I took the box out of the bank 
to take it home, no sooner did I get on the 
street than someone tried to snatch it from 
under my arm. Now my state of nerves 
don’t account for that, and I’m too old to 
be taking any chances.” 

“But just because a motor’s running 
behind us ay 

“T know,” said Uncle Jethro. 
what if it’s running after us?” 

“Beg pardon, sir,” said Martin, “the 
other car’s still there. In fact, it’s gaining a 
trifle, sir.” 

“Tt is, is it?”’ said Uncle Jethro. “And 
what do you think they intend to do?” 

“T think,” said Martin, ‘“‘they intend to 
catch us, sir.” 


“But 


” 


lights. 


“Yes, sir,” said Martin. 

“Let go the side window. We¢ 
broken glass.” ' 

And Uncle Jethro picked up thi 
tube beside him. | 

“Harry,” he called, ‘slow di 
those folks go by, since they war 
all-fired fast, and if anything hapy 

Uncle Jethro ended in a sug, 
lence. Helen began to be frighy 
moment before it had seemed lily 
tion, and now 

“Confound it!’? Uncle Jethro 
ing. ‘Nobody can come over me 

The brakes of the limousine h; 
them forward and she felt his ha 
shoulder. 

“Don’t be alarmed, my dear, 
“This is what I’ve brought a fo 
Here she comes!”’ ; 

Out of a confusion of thought 
the throbbing of a motor. Sud 
side everything was bright. Jy 
dancing through the pine branch 
casting shadows along the road. |} 
noise was right upon them and 
was gone. A low runabout had 
the limousine. 

“They’ve gone, sir!” said Man 

But almost as soon as he spo!’ 
contradicted. The limousine ca 
full stop. The young footman, b: 
fluous manifestation of wealth, *h 
assisted them to get in, snatchec)p 
door. > fe 

“Beg pardon, sir,” he said, jt} 
that’s passed us, sir, it’s slowed 
stopped.”’ . | 

“They have, have they?” H 1 
voice rang with an unexpected vil. 
to the side of the road. Get outa 

“Oh,” gasped Helen, e 
going to do?” 

“ce Do? ” 


Helen gave a faint cry. ' 
“Don’t be a fool now,’ snipe 
uncle, stepping out on the runny! 
““They’re going to have a tou ine 
it. A lot of fools think I’m 


yet. 
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You can’t leave me here!” erlF 
“Oh, it’ll be all right,”’ said Untd 
“Sit still on the floor. Martin 1 
an army sharpshooter, and HY” 
James were in the war since Lo 
Martin!” } 
‘ Yes, sir,” said Martin. 7 
““Where’s that pesky car? It’) 
for me to see.” ei 
“It’s ahead, sir, a bit beyond 0 fi 
‘What are they doing, Martin 
see?’’ ' 
“Two men are getting out, f 
Martin. I 
Helen had wondered sometime! 
would do if the current of life ran St 
everyone else, she had put heril 
situations dished up by fiction. B 
was, something that would sta} ® 
black newspaper headlines. She#é 
dered what she would do, and shit 
ing. The barriers were down. / 
fractions of life were reduced to tll! 
denominators and all she did w)™ 
helplessly out at the road. The! 
black and quite deserted. The 
of the limousine swept downwé 
they struck the tarred surfa 
dissipated in the dark. Sot 
“Can you see them now, | ir? 


It was Martin’s voice, quite 4 
from some distance to the rigl 
Jethro stepped off the running I 

“Uncle Jethro,” she called si 
are you going?” 5 
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hink I’m going to stand here 
on a log?” snapped Uncle 
there!” 

had ended in a shout. In the 
ad ordered men about and his 
: lost its carrying capacity. 

il, sir,’ warned Martin. “I 
id in the light.”’ 

ar business,” snapped Uncle 
rou think I’m frightened of a 
sks at my time of life? Well, 
igo, or of ghosts either! You 
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no answer. The only sound 
" running of the motor. Helen 
/ the road, along the line of 
» light was dazzling. For all 
d see, her uncle might have 
o the spirits of the air. 

you?” shouted Uncle Jethro 
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she saw them—two men on 
d, with long overcoats whose 
urned up to their chins, and 
drawn over their eyes. And 
da laugh, a weirdly high but 
usical laugh. It was startling, 
ot expected to hear laughter. 
nthe road. It lingered in her 
he last note of a song, before 
spxe again. 

n doing a vaudeville turn out 
aid. ‘Answer up! I asked you 
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ce came back, and the voice 
1¢ aughter. ; 

”’ it said, “‘of Perugia.” 
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fgey, a sheer play of fancy, the 
daarie and circumstance that 
lart. Uncle Jethro himself 
wed, for there was an appreci- 
4 yefore he answered. 
’} Pozzi of Perugia, are you?” 
. ‘Well, I don’t care whether 
z'r Cesare Borgia, and I’ve got 
tre who don’t know enough 
a ance history to care if you’re 
h Magnificent. Go back and 
wut of the middle of the road.” 
) en in the overcoats stopped, 
e/y, Helen thought. One was a 
die other, and Helen distinctly 
yu at the sleeve of the one in 
wi a brief but a significant ges- 
»/en thought the one behind 
siething, for the one in front 
i)\s head. And then she heard 
éiin, the same high musical 
e/oed down the road again, in 
usmerry way, carelessly, like a 
ager to some question. 
‘a\cragedy in the dark, tension 
ryi the unbroken silence. There 
1 |,meless sort of suspense, like 
fout the clouds, a knowledge 
iy was about to happen. It 
n{7 disconcerting to have it dis- 
layhter. It was like an unex- 
idous touch in a melodrama. 
2 /ight, she could not get over 
y the laughter was not wholly 
*/t was the man in front who 
nj “Please, sir, don’t you know 
ly ish to ask the way.” 
sto stooped and peered ahead. 
y want to know the way,” he 
you generally chase another 
le ind then block up the road?” 
m you know me, sir?”’ 
nthe overcoat was hastening 
into the headlights of the 
en he swept off his hat. They 
N/1ite plainly then. He was a 
1\th a nervous, expressive face. 
S$ saw him, it was plain to see 
'a mistake. He was embar- 
hi cally embarrassed. His voice 
te thick with embarrassment. 
speech had become awkward 
reign 
y| know me? Please,‘sir! I 
yh. I first called you would 
1.\( saw your car. I followed. 
vod be you—but I forgot. How 
gnize me in the dark?” 
lal!” Uncle Jethro was strok- 
tiie. It was clear he did recog- 
'a) er then, for his voice relapsed 


2 ont] an embarrassing ques- 
crumpled his hat in 
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“But I was confused,’”’ he remonstrated. 
“There were so many roads. I was just 
stopping to ask when I saw you go by, sir. 
I thought I could follow you. I never 
dreamed you would go so fast.” 

And then he stopped. It was quite evi- 
dent that some horrid and unexpected 
thought was crossing his mind. He seemed 
to wither under it, to droop like a flower in 
the sun. 

“You couldn’t think ——”’ hestammered. 
“Sir, you don’t suspect if 

“Tf you had been me,” said Uncle Jethro 
coldly, “‘what would you have thought? 
Of all the impudence ru 

The young man slapped his hand against 
his forehead. 

“Dear sir,” he cried, ‘can you ever for- 
give me? Ah, why can I never think? 
That I startled you—frightened you on a 
lonely road, all because I lost my way! 
I should rather have bitten off my tongue 
a burned my hand. To think that I—that 


Contrition bowed his shoulders and made 
him droop his head. There was a singular 
appeal about him as he stood there quite 
alone, something the look of a child, Helen 
thought, thwarted in his gayety. In that 
moment he seemed delicate and inexpress- 
ibly sad. 

She could not tell why he made her feel 
so sorry. She wanted to tell him it was all 
right. She wished his face would lighten 
and that he would laugh again. 

FLO think” —he choked—“‘to think that 


Uncle Jethro himself was softened. 

“Come, boy, come,” he said. ‘It’s not 
as bad as that.” 

“But’’—the young man’s voice was 
wrung with pain—‘‘but my honor—how 
can I explain—to think you may sus- 
pect “ 

“Why, boy,’ said Uncle Jethro, ‘‘we 
don’t any of us suspect you! You mustn’t 
think that. Even if I didn’t know you, I’d 
know you wouldn’t want to steal an old 
iron chain. 

“Martin, Harry, James—get back in the 
car again. The drinks are all on me, I 
guess. Helen ” He turned toward the 
limousine, twisting his mustache and blink- 
ing in the light. “It’s a false alarm, my 
dear. It ain’t a bandit afterall. It’s Hen- 
rico Romano, the young man who discov- 
ered the Pozzi chain.” 

Henrico Romano gave a cry of agony. 
He dashed his hat to the ground and seemed 
about to follow it in an attitude of groveling 
supplication. 

“A lady!’ His eyes met hers. They 
were dark eyes, deep-set and wide apart. 
His glance lingered a moment. He seemed 
to find it hard to speak. ‘‘I am ashamed! 
How can you forgive me for behaving like 
this, for frightening you? I tremble all 
over with shame!” 

He took her hand in his and bent over it, 
as only a Latin can do, in a humble, abject 
way. Hesaid that he trembled, but clearly 
it was only a politeness of speech. Both his 
hands were firm and cool and very steady. 

“Tsn’t it all silly?”’ she began. “I told 
Uncle Jethro it was all his imagination. Of 
course I wasn’t frightened.”’ 

And then she stopped. He was still hold- 
ing her hand, but was no longer looking at 
her. His glance had strayed down the 
road. It was a small thing to have him 
glance away. She would hardly have no- 
ticed if she had not been looking squarely 
at him. His face had grown as immobile as 
a carved face. He was still holding her 
hand. His fingers had tightened their 
grasp on hers. 

“Why, what is it?’’ she found herself 
asking. 

“‘Tt’s another car,”’ he said. 

It was another car, coming from the di- 
rection of New York. They could hear its 
motor and they could see its lights. 

“Well, well,” said Uncle Jethro, ‘‘you 
pe get that machine of yours out of the 
road.” : 

For a student and antiquarian, the dis- 
coverer of Pozzi of Perugia was surprisingly 
decisive and quick. Long before Jethro 
Courtney had finished he had spun about 
on his heel. : 

“‘Amelio!”’ he called. ‘‘Subito! Subito!” 

“Amelio?” 

Uncle Jethro seemed struck by some co- 
incidence, and the discoverer of Pozzi of 
Perugia made an eloquent deprecating ges- 
ture. 

“Dear sir,” he said, “no wonder you 
don’t understand, when I am so poor. He 
was my orderly inthe war. He followed me 
from Venice.” 
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Uncle Jethro did not answer. He was 
staring down the road toward the other car. 
It was coming very fast, but now it was 
slackening its speed. 

“By thunder!”’ exclaimed Uncle Jethro. 
“Tf it ain’t going to stop too!” 

It was stopping. A broad-shouldered 
young man was getting out, a young man 
in tweeds and a light brown overcoat. 

“Hello!”’ he called. ‘Is anything the 
matter?”’ 

“Why, it’s Tom!” cried Helen. ‘‘Tom!” 

“Tom who?” inquired Uncle Jethro 
stupidly. 

“Tom Bacchus, of course!’’ cried Helen. 

.Tom Bacchus was approaching them 
with brisk swinging strides, with his over- 
coat swaying breezily. 

“By jingo,” he said, “you gave me a 
start, stopping here!”’ 

He paused and glanced at the men around 
the car. 

“Look here, isn’t anything the matter?’’ 

“Silly!”’ said Helen softly. ‘Of course 
noting » the matter! Why should there 

e?” 


Tom Bacchus drew a deep breath. 

“Well, it’s fine there isn’t,” he said. 
“There’s just been a holdup near Pine- 
ville half an hour ago. Two men in a run- 
about stopped a limousine.’ 


VII 
ETHRO COURTNEY lived far out of 
the commuting zone. His house was 


on a rise of ground overlooking the ocean. 
It had been a bleak sheep pasture once, 
but now it was cut into lawns and terraces, 
filled and leveled and walled and covered 
well with loam. There were even trees, 
tall trees, carefully transplanted, and box 
hedges, dug from gardens in Philadelphia. 
Though the grounds had been planned only 
five years back, it was already hard to 
realize that they were not the result of a 
generation of gardening. 

Two of the best architects available had 
grown confused and nervously exhausted 
designing Jethro’s house. They had strug- 
gled hard to reconcile their client’s ideas, 
and the result was a compromise—an 
Italian villa with two high round turrets 
cropping up at each end of the building and 
ending in sharp points. Besides these, there 


were several L’s spreading out in an awk- |. 


ward manner, which resulted in an interior 
filled with long passages and twisting flights 
of stairs. 

In some ways it was like a house of one’s 
dreams; not the dreams conventionally 
depicted by the hopeful real-estate broker, 
but real dreams, disjointed and dispro- 
portionate. The dining room was wider at 
one end than at the other. The ceiling of 
the room that Jethro Courtney insisted on 
calling the sitting room was startlingly 
high, and the ceiling of the library was too 
low. The hall was a square sort of court, 
surrounded by pillars supporting a gallery 
on which opened the doors of the rooms on 
the second floor. At the end of the hall op- 
posite the front door was a wide staircase 
which divided halfway up into two branches. 
When Jethro Courtney’s house was finished 
the architects were frightened, almost awed 
at what they had accomplished; but Jethro 
Courtney liked the house. He said it was 
unusual, and there was no doubt that he 
was quite correct. 

He had filled it with rare pieces of fur- 
niture, indiscriminately and generously. 
Great Flemish oak cabinets, Sicilian chests 
and Italian armchairs. Some of the walls 
were done with oak paneling; some were 
covered with tapestries. In all it made a 
strange effect, a conglomeration of a dozen 
periods, the efforts of four centuries of 
furnishing combined in misdirection. Evy- 
erything inside his house old Jethro had 
bought himself. Everything in its way was 
rare, down to the match boxes and the ash 
trays. 

He had too much furniture. The 
halls were filled with it. One unfamiliar 
with the passageways stumbled over it. 
Yet he continued buying more. He said 
it meant something to him; but what it 
meant, no one exactly knew. When he was 
alone he would walk about and stare at 
piece after piece. There was not one that 
did not mean an adventure, a tilt at bid- 
ding, a nimble battle at wits. 

Out of that disorder of wood and iron, 
binding and tooled leather and weaving 
was born a certain definite effect. It was 
discouraging to levity. It was not an al- 
teration of sense. It was rather a state of 
mind that was not entirely definable. Bright 
as the lights might be, and merry as the 
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would have gone well in some gay color. 
Even the dark suit he wore, drab in itself, 
was distinctive from his wearing it. Now 
that he was standing in the light, there was 
surprisingly little about him that was for- 
eign. His suit was of an English cut. His 
face was a northern face, tanned, but still 
fair, with a high forehead and a firm jaw, 
and a mouth whose lips kept twitching at 
the corners in a way that was never far 
from laughter. Only his eyes were dark. 
Their darkness made a contrast with the 
fairness of his skin. 

He did not notice her. He was looking 
at the pillars of the hall and at the chairs 
with the tapestry behind them; and then 
Helen saw that her uncle was looking at 
him also as Martin helped him with his 
black cloak. 

“‘Beg pardon, sir,’ said Martin. “‘There’s 
only half an hour before dinner.” 

Helen looked away from them and saw 
Tom. He was standing by himself, looking 
at his feet and twisting his watch chain. 
After watching Romano’s hands, there was 
something blunt about Tom’s attitude. 
His clothes were unnaturally rumpled and 
awry. All at once it came over her that he 
looked almost ill. His face was drawn and 
there were hollows beneath his eyes. 

“Tom,” she whispered, “is anything the 
matter?”’ 

“‘Helen’’—his voice made her start; it 
was strained as his face was strained— 
“will you dress quick and come down? I’ve 
got to tell you something.” 

Something was the matter. There was 
no need of her to ask it. Helen knew Tom 
Bacchus better, she liked to think, than 
anyone else in the world. He was never 
good at concealing his emotions. Long ago 
she had learned to read everything that 
passed in his mind, and his very trans- 
parency was what she cared for most. It 
was refreshing to guess at everything he 
thought, and to feel that she was cleverer, 
far cleverer than he. 

She was frightened at what she saw. He 
was looking at her blankly, so that he 
hardly seemed to see her. 

““Tom’’—her own voice was unsteady— 
“Tom, has it anything to do with you and 
me?” 

What it was she saw in Tom no one could 
ever tell. It was already beginning to be 
talked about, and he was neither clever nor 
good-looking nor rich, and surely he was 
neither more clever than usual nor better- 
looking then. 

He drew in his breath sharply, like some- 
one about to take a jump. 

“Yes, it’s about you and me,” he said. 

He looked away from her almost guiltily 
and began twisting his watch chain again, 
and his face was quite pale. It was the 
first time that circumstances had ever di- 
rected a blow against her, the first time she 
had ever felt the play of life beyond her 
own control. Something was going to hap- 
pen, something that would hurt her. She 
could- not escape the belief that she had 
been waiting for it all the while, that it was 
a part of a chain of things that she had 
half perceived. Why should she think of 
the night just then, and of her uncle’s 
voice? There was another voice. She 
heard it as she moved toward the stairs. 

“Miss Courtney gs 

Henrico Romano was beside her and 
they were walking up the stairs. He said 
something and she answered him, but she 
never remembered what it was he said. 


vill 


| ie BACCHUS was already in the hall 
when Helen came down. His hands 
were in the pockets of his dinner coat and 
he was pacing up and down by the front 
door, biting his lower lip. It was unlike 
him to be restless, for his body was large 
and muscular and made for slow motion. 
There was pain and repression in the way 
he moved, which reminded her of some- 
thing caged and anxious. 

“Tom,” she said, “do I look all right? 
I didn’t stop to see.”’ 

His expression did not change. He only 
looked at her vaguely. 

“Why, yes, I suppose so,” he said. 

“But’”’—Helen’s eyes grew wide—‘“‘don’t 
you care?” 

He snatched at both her hands. 

“Care?”’ he demanded savagely. ‘Don’t 
you know without asking me? I care 
enough for you to sa 

“Tom!” she whispered. ‘Someone may 
see us!” 

Tom dropped her hands and looked 
hastily around. There was no one in the 
hall, and not a sound, except voices in the 
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dining room, where the servants were lay- 
ing the table. He puckered up his forehead. 

“Look here, I do sort of feel someone’s 
looking at me. Isn’t there some place we 
can be alone for a minute?” 

“There’s the writing room off the li- 
brary,” she said. ‘It’s as quiet as a tomb.” 

“Let’s go to the writing room,” said 
Tom. ‘A tomb’s the place for me.” 

They went through the drawing-room, 
lighted and still with the expectant silence 
of a house before the dinner guests arrive, 
and down a passage to the library. The 
library was a long room, and the writing 
room, the barest room in the house, was at 
its further end. The library table, covered 
with a disarray of books and maps, was 
lighted by a single lamp, which showed the 
walls lined almost to the ceiling with Jethro 
Courtney’s first editions and prints, and the 
leather armchairs beside the shelves. As 
they walked through it they were aware of 
the musty smell of leather bindings and the 
aroma of cigar smoke, which always per- 
pre no matter how often the library was 
aired. 

The writing room was smaller, with the 
windows high up from the floor. It was 
paneled with oak stripped from the walls of 
an English country house. Indeed, it was 
a complete room taken bodily from Eng- 
land, even to the furniture. A high 
Jacobean dresser was at one end, massive 
and obtruding, and in the center was an 
oak table, riddled with wormholes, and half 
a dozen carved oak armchairs. The floor 
itself was of hand-hewn oak. 

A room for an antiquarian, but not a 
cheerful room. 

Tom Bacchus looked unhappily about. 
Like the library, the writing room was dim. 
A single lamp was burning on the table, but 
the walls absorbed the light. Helen closed 
the door. 

“Tom,”’ she said, “‘no one can see us 


now.” He did not move. He did not 
answer. ‘‘Tom!’’ cried Helen. ‘‘ Aren’t 
you What is the matter?”’ 


“T’m cleaned out,’ he said shortly. 
‘I’m busted as high as a kite.”’ 

“Cleaned out? Tom, have you been 
gambling again?” 

“That’s what.’ He tried to speak 
coolly, as tradition demanded, but he made 
a miserable failure. ‘‘I bet every cent of 
my money. I chucked it all in. What else 
could I do? I couldn’t ask you to marry 
me if I couldn’t support you. I bought a 
string of stocks on margin, and as soon as 
I bought the whole list dropped. It’s just 
what always happens. I couldn’t afford to 
let ’em go. I scraped up all the rest of my 
money and backed them with more margin, 
and my brokers called me up this noon. If 
I don’t put up again they’ll sell me out at 
ten on Monday morning, and I can’t. I’m 
busted.” 

There he stood, like the thousands before 
him, with the look common to all those 
thousands who have tied themselves to the 
chariot wheels of chance. 

“Why, you silly!”’ cried Helen. “Do 
you think I’m so fragile as to mind a little 
thing like that? I think it was splendid of 
you even to try.” 

“Oh, Lord,” groaned Tom, “‘don’t you 
see the point? I’ve got some sense of de- 
cency or whatever you call it. I can’t 
marry you when I’m stony broke and can’t 
even pretend to support you.” 

“Ts that all?’”’ For a moment she was 
near to laughing out of sheer relief, but 
when she looked at him she did not laugh. 
He was far too wretched to laugh at as he 
sat staring at the floor. “Why, you silly 
dear,’’ she continued, ‘“‘there’s money 
enough for you and me. I’ve always 
said Mother will understand. She’ll 
have to, once a 

Tom Bacchus was on his feet. 

“No,” he said, ‘‘if I can’t go and ask for 
you like a man, I won’t go. I’d rather 
steal.’ 

“‘Tom!”’ cried Helen. 
very straight. 

‘““Would you have any use for me,” he 
asked, ‘‘if I did a thing like that?”’ 

She did not know. She only knew that 
her heart was beating faster. 

“Of course I would,”’ she said. 

“You wouldn’t,” replied Tom. ‘“‘You’d 
hate me all the rest of your life. It might 
be different if I had something else to offer, 
like talent or social position, but not the 
way things are fixed.” 

There was a silence, a long silence. 

“T never knew,” she said at last, “you 
thought of things that way.” 

“Well,” said Tom Bacchus sadly, “‘once 
in a while I have a streak of common sense. 


He was standing 
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Consip_ER the cost of a single 
moth-ruined garment and you 
immediately know that the 
Lane Red Cedar Chest is a 
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THE LANE COMPANY, Inc. 


Altavista, Virginia 
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You see now, don’t you? I’m glad you 


She could see. It was like a wall between 
them, a curious structure of pride and con- 
vention. ‘ 

“Tom,” she said, ‘‘won’t anyone lend 
you the money?”’ 

‘““Why should they?’’ he replied, and 
shrugged his shoulders. 

““Aren’t you going to try to do any- 
thing?’’ she demanded fiercely. ‘‘Are you 
just going to sit still?” 

“There isn’t anything to do,” he an- 
swered. : 

““Tom’’—her whole face was alight with 
inspiration—‘‘you’ve got to ask Uncle 
Jethro. He’ll understand. He’s made all 
his money on the stock market.” 

“Touch him for fifteen thousand when 
he’s asked me for over Sunday?” 

Tom looked at her wide-eyed. 

‘All right,’’ said Helen, “‘if you won’t 
ask him I’ll ask him myself. It won’t 
mean anything to him at all. I know he’ll 
let you have it if I ask him.” 

And she turned to open the door. 
“Look here!’’ gasped Tom. 
aren’t going to " 

“*T will if you won’t,”’ she answered. 

“Wait!” cried Tom. ‘“‘Don’t do that! 
PM—T'll ask him.” 

“There!’’ began Helen triumphantly, 
but she never finished. There was a knock 
on the door of the writing room. She 
looked at him and smiled. 

“Don’t be such a goose!”’ she whispered, 
and opened the door. It was Martin. 

‘‘Beg pardon, miss,” he said, “I was 
looking for the other gentleman. There is a 
distance call for him from New York. He 
isn’t in his room, and I te 

““You mean me?”’ inquired Tom, turning 
pale. 

“No, sir,’ said Martin, ‘‘the other gen- 
tleman— Mr. Romano.” 

““Why, there he is,’”’ said Helen, ‘“‘in the 
library behind you.” 

With the look of a man about to sneeze, 
Martin turned hastily around. Sure 
enough, directly behind him was Mr. 
Romano in his evening clothes. 

“Beg pardon, sir,” said Martin, ‘but 
you couldn’t have been here when I came 
through.” 

Mr. Romano smiled. 

“Perhaps not,” he said. ‘‘The conscious 
mind is all a matter of metaphysics, but it 
seemed to me I was here, sitting in a chair 
in the shadows. The telephone, you say? 
May I use the one here on the table?”’ 

Martin closed the writing-room door and 
both Tom and Helen looked puzzled. 

“Who the deuce is that bird?’’ muttered 
Tom. “I hope he didn’t hear us.”’ 

“Not with the door shut, silly,’ said 
Helen, taking his hand. “Listen! You 
can’t hear a word he’s a 

She paused. Both of them could hear 
very plainly every word in the next room. 
They both stood still. Now that they were 
there, they were both obliged to listen. It 
was hard to realize it was the same voice 
that had answered Martin in the doorway. 


ENE 


IX 


& HO is it?”?’ Romano’s voice was very 
clear, but vibrant and out of tune. 
*“Ah, never mind telling me. I know your 
voice—a cheat’s voice—a pig’s voice. . . . 
Aha! Don’t snort so loud. I ean hear you, 
Mr. Frankenstein!”’ 
There was a pause, a long pause, and 
then a laugh, but the laugh also was slightly 
out of tune. 


“No, I will not come back. No, 
I will not think better of it. I told 
you they only cheat Romano once. . . . 
No, I will not believe you. Don’t 


be grotesque. Don’t make me 
laugh, you fool. . You tell me that, 
when I have lived all my life with thieves? 
Ah, why didn’t you think of it first then? 
So you will keep on lying. . No, the 
goose will not come back to lay another 
golden egg.” 

His voice was growing louder. His words 
were tumbling over one another, hot as a 
siroceco storm. Helen Courtney held her 
breath. She could not have stopped listen- 
ing then. There was not a word to guide 
her, and yet she knew it was a part of what 
was all around her. They were speaking of 
the thing that lay hidden in the japanned 
box, a marvelous thing, a potent force. It 
was the Pozzi chain. The Pozzi chain was 
still holding Mr. Frankenstein and the 
young man who found it. They were still 
struggling with its links. Even a sound- 
proof door would not have been enough to 
deaden Romano’s voice. 
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“No, I will not come back,’ he was 
shouting. ‘‘Bah! I would spit on you... . 
No, I will not, you thief, you mealy 
liar. . . . No! No! Youwill see what I 
shalldo. . . . No,I willnot think. . .. 
No, you pain my ear. . Fifteen thou- 
sand dollars—what does that mean to me? 
Art? What do you know of art? You are 
filth beneath my feet. You cannot 
frighten me. It is Romano who is 


speaking. . Ah, then wait and 
see, Good evening, Mr. Franken- 
stein.” 


There was a silence. The conversation 
had ended, and yet for a moment they 
could not keep their eyes from the door. 
She had never heard a voice like that. 
There was a cadence in it, rising, rising, un- 
til it was lost in silence. 

Though Tom Bacchus could not under- 
stand, he must have felt what neither of 
them could see. 

“What is it?’’ he whispered. ‘‘ What the 
deuce can be the matter?”’ 

“‘Listen!’’ Helen whispered. 

There was a footstep close to the door, 
and the door was opening; and then, before 
she thought what she was doing, she had 
seized Tom by the arm. But there was no 
reason to be afraid. 

It was Romano, but his face was as se- 
rene as summer. He was smiling in a most 
engaging way and was looking from one to 
the other. 

“Do I interrupt?”’ he said. “Excuse me. 
I am sorry.” 

There was an embarrassing silence. Ro- 
mano bowed and began to back away. 

“Oh, please don’t go,” said Helen quickly. 
“We're the ones to be sorry. We didn’t 
mean to listen.” 

““You heard?”’ Romano raised his eye- 
brows. 

“We couldn’t help it,” she said. 

“That’s it,’ echoed Tom. ‘Here we 
were. We couldn’t help it.” 

Then, all of a sudden, in the second that 
followed, they found that Romano was a 
most pleasant person, for he looked straight 
at them and laughed. 

““My dear fellow,” he said, ‘‘don’t take 
it so hard, After all, it was just a little 
business conversation.”’ 

He paused, looked at them questioningly 
and laughed again. 

“Ha-ha! Isee! You donot understand— 
of course. Where I come from, we all are 
volatile. We shout at one another without 
meaning what we say. We are all words 
and shouts and tears. It is our weakness. 
It is the sun, the hot sun where we live. It 
gets in the blood and makes the blood run 
hot. All talk—just like children. Ha-ha! 
But shall we talk of something else?” 

He was so engagingly frank about it that 
one could not help feeling light, irresponsi- 
ble and free. 

There was an answer to everything in his 
smile and in the shrug of his shoulders. For 
a moment even Tom seemed carried out of 
himself. 

“‘T know what you mean,” he said. ‘I 
wish I could talk business like that and get 
away with it.” 

“Oh,” said Helen, ‘‘let’s not talk busi- 
ness. Why does everything come down to 
money?” 

Romano clapped his hands. There was 
a buoyancy in him, an irrepressible buoy- 
ance that carried them all along. 

“Bah!” said Romano cheerfully. “It is 
all a habit. It is because we live in an age 
of gold, because we try to turn everything 
into a weak metal that is soft like lead, that 
you can bite and mark with the teeth, that 
you can beat to nothing like a cowardly 
dog that has not got the strength to snap. 
Bah! I had rather have steel.” 


He was like a half-formed thought, sway-. 


ing the mind, yet not to be understood. He 
was looking at Tom. She wished he would 
not look at Tom so hard. 

“Money!” he was saying. ‘Listen! 
There is a proverb they have in the moun- 
tains of Calabria. A very bad man told it 
to me once.” He made a deprecating, 
apologetic gesture. ‘‘Bad men are often 
philosophers. They live by the old-fashioned 
values. ‘When you want gold,’ he told me, 
‘turn to steel.’’? Romano kept looking at 
Tom, thoughtfully, but not unkindly. 
“There is too much gold now. They forget 
the steel.” 

He waved his arm toward the furniture 
in the writing room. 

“Look at those chairs and that table. 
They have changed to gold today. Every- 
one is nearly priceless now, but once they 
were made to use. Now we think of them 
in terms of money, because they are rare. 


They are not beautiful, but the 
Does anyone care for beauty nc 
without money? Bah! Ail th 
rarity. Any ugly antique is h¢; 
cause the worms have eaten it,’ 

He seemed to have forgottey 
listening. Some thought of h 
brought a flush to his cheeks, 

“What chance hasan artist nc 
patrons are raking in the dust } 
they are blind to everything by 
price? ‘It is pretty,’ they say, ‘| 
old. It isnot rare. It has no yi, 
you if Cellini were alive they y; 
him out of town or make h) 
soul—and then they wonder yw; 
no art. They would rather by 
stamped silver unless they can¢ 
Where is there recognition? Wy 
interest?”’ . | 

He paused to catch his breat 

“Why, Mr. Romano,”’ cried] 
thought you made your livin{ 
tiques!”’ 

“Excuse me.’”’ Romano h 
again. He was as calm and p) 
day in May. “I have spent r 
rare things, dear lady, but sort 
things we are most fond of py 
I love to think of when the any 
new and treated at their real yap, 
artists were appreciated. Wy 
came to Rome ——” 

He waved his arm and ended |g 
an exaggerated bombastic pt 
would have seemed ludicrous t 
time, but it was all a part of wit 
It was a stroke that made his }p 
Helen Courtney, and even To |} 
caught his mood. | 

“And when Pozzi of Peru. 
Venice?’’ she said. . | 

Romano dropped his arm, 

“Ah,” he said, “you have lar 
little contribution, my poor lit: : 
notoriety. Yes, let us not forgepo 
of Perugia. Look!” 

He pointed across the room. |g: 
wall was the tall oak dresser. Hi 
intently at its blank paneled fint 

“That armoire,” he said, ‘ya: 
cabinetmaker’s when Pozzi w p 
out his gold. I—no I havaine ts 
just like it, except once ai() 
I wonder, is it the same one?) 

He was beside it, running hisin 
over the front. While they ste 
he stood on tiptoe and toucd 
gently with the tips of his fings. 

“Yes, it’s the one. The mawl 
it used sharp tools.” i 

Tom Bacchus walked to the 
In spite of himself, he was int 

“Tt certainly is solid,” sail Ti 
couldn’t smash one of those doc if! 

“Yes,” said Romano, “it | th 
He stood on his toes again, Th 
drawer up there.” . i 

““Where?”’ asked Tom. bad 

“It’s hard to see,” said Rom, 
you know. It seems solid, butiok 
take the sides "i - | . 

Romano, however, did not lve : 
to demonstrate. He was ini 
Martin, who had appeared a 
doorway. / 

“Beg pardon,” said Marti 
looking for anything, sir?” | 

Still standing on tiptoe, wil li 
on the top of the dresser, Roan 
his head and looked at Martini 

“No; why?” he said. — 

‘Beg pardon,” said Martin’bi 
you, I thought you might lve 
something.” | 

“‘Ha-ha!”’ 


Martin’s answei PP 
add to Romano’s high spirits! 
be hard to mislay anything wi 4 
you around.” :. 
“Thank you—yes, sir,’ saiMé 
“And was that all you caml0r 
“Dinner is announced,” sai 4 
They could hear voices from} 
room. Helen went first, the 1° 
then Romano. a 
Martin, however, did not 00 
stayed in the writing room, si! 
mano’s back. 3 
“Now remember, Tom,” 
you don’t ask Uncle Jet 
dinner, then I will.’ - 
“T’d do anything you want} 
Tom. ‘You must know that | 
wish I didn’t feel all mix 
“Mixed up?” repeated I 
“T mean there’s some 
explained Tom, ‘‘that I doi 
I sort of feel it. You know 
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Something new in tires 


) 


y 
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SUPERTWIST---and its a Goodyear contribution' 


It is the habit of a great many people to talk about 
automobile tires as “rubber tires.” 


| The truth is, automobile tires get their strength and 


endurance not from rubber, but from cotton. 


Goodyear has long recognized this, and even in the 
early days of fabric tires, set about to improve the 
fabric used. 


In order to do this, Goodyear bought a fabric mill of 
its own. 


After prolonged experiment, Goodyear developed in 
this mill a square-woven fabric considerably stronger 


than anything then available. 


_ This enabled the manufacture of better fabric tires, and 
_ as you will perhaps recall, such tires thereafter showed 
_ marked improvement. 


Some time later, Goodyear developed the cord tire, 
through perfecting the multiple-ply principle of 
construction. 


This ushered in a revolutionary improvement in tires, 
and eventually the whole industry turned to cord tires 
embodying this principle. 

Various refinements in cord tires followed from 
year to year, until development seemed almost at an 


end. 


But Goodyear still had in mind that the essential 
strength and usefulness of a tire come from the fabric 
of which it is made. 


So about two years ago experimentation was begun. 


in the Goodyear mills in an attempt to improve cord 


fabric. 


_ Success attended the work at last, when out of the en- 


deavor emerged the remarkable new cord fabric called 


| SUPERTWIST. 


SUPERTWIST is a balanced cord fabric, of great endur- 
ance, having the important advantage of much greater 
elongation or elasticity. 


It far outstretches the breaking point of standard cord 


fabric. 


A tite carcass made of it yields in greater degree to a 
blow or shock, calling into play more cords to take 
the strain. 


This wider distribution of impact means greater free- 
dom from stone bruise, carcass breaking and similar 
injuries. 

SUPERTWIST is unmistakably an impressive advance 
as a tire material; very probably an epoch-making 
one. 


Its superiority takes on added significance by reason of 
the strong tendency now toward thin-sidewall, low- 
pressure tire Construction. 


Because of its advantages SUPERTWIST has been called 
a development almost as important as the cord tire 
itself. 


Certainly all tests so far made show that ply for ply 
it renders a tire carcass incomparably serviceable. 


Goodyear men feel that SUPERTWIST is one of the 
most beneficial contributions made to tire-users in all 
the long and productive inventive history of the 
company. 

It supplies one more powerful reason for insisting on 
Goodyear Tires. 


Being an exclusive Goodyear development, SUPER- 
TWIST is used only by Goodyear. 


It is built into Goodyear balloon tires of both kinds — 
to fit new small-diameter wheels, or the wheels now 
on your Car. ° 


_ Goodyear Means Good Wear 


Copyright 1924, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
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TAO TEA 


Any package of Tao Tea is an econ- 
omy. But the ffty-ball Caddy will 
serve the average family for almost 
two months with this supreme, deli- 
cious tea—the finest tea you ever | 
tasted. 


A PERFECT 
HOLIDAY GIFT 


——_ 


TAO TEA CADDY 


Most Economical Package 
of All 


The exquisite aroma and delicious flavor of 
Tao Tea, combined with the practical and 
economical qualities of the handy Tao Tea 
Ball, have won favor from coast to coast. 
The Tao Tea Caddy, handsomely lacquered 
in black and gold, is a gift that will Jast be- 
cause a “‘refill’”’ from time to time will keep 
it in use long after the original fifty Tao Tea 
Balls are gone. 

Tao Tea is indorsed by Good Housekeep- 
ing Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and Health 
Serial No. 3070. 


For 


TAO TEA BALLS 


Send 2c stamp for Free Sample 
Tao Tea Co., Inc., 103 Park Ave., New York 
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CROWNED-HEAD HUNTERS 4 


invested with a new philosophy and dignity, 
who explained that there was nothing to 


| give out. 


“These reporters! A terrible bother, m’ 


| dear, a terrible bother, y’ know.” 


It was upon his arrival in New York that 


| the Prince was greeted by the gallant bri- 
| gade of two hundred newspaper represent- 


atives. That is the number which went 
out to quarantine to cover his arrival, the 
largest group of earnest writers ever as- 
sembled to greet an arriving notable. There 
were star reporters and descriptive writers, 
interviewers and sob sisters, lady novelists 
especially engaged for the occasion to set 
down their impressions and reactions, 
photographers—all prepared with questions 
totaling into the thousands and including 
everything from what the traveler thought 
of the New York sky line to what chance an 
American girl really had to be Queen of 
England. 

The Cunard company had generously 
offered to get the reporters aboard the in- 
coming Berengaria and, undismayed by 


| the numbers, sent us down the harbor on a 


river boat. It was no small task to get the 
crowd aboard the liner, but it was accom- 
plished, and after some confusion the crowd 
was grouped on deck. The Prince soon 


| appeared, but not from the direction ex- 
| pected. He came from the rear and at once 


retreated to a corner where only half a 
dozen could gather around him. When he 
saw the size of the crowd he called atten- 
tion to the rather obvious fact that it would 
be impossible for him to talk to so many 
and offered to speak with half a dozen or so. 


| Followed a stampede to be in the first row of 


the few. 
All Treated Alike 


That over, his royal highness drew forth 
a piece of paper upon which, he explained, 
he had written down everything he had to 
say. Again there was excitement, for upon 
such occasions the reporters expect copies 
for all present—a hand-out, in newspaper 
parlance. It was finally arranged that the 
copy should go to the representative of a 
news association with the understanding 
that it would be distributed later to all 
newspaper offices. Then those reporters 
favored by vantage squared off to put a 
few questions and draw forth some color 
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(Continued from Page 14) 


and human interest from the royal mind. 
An early question was unfortunate and 
proved to be the last. It was fired by a 
lusty cub: 

“How about a poker game, Prince?’’ 

This question had reference to a dis- 
patch preceding the Prince which quoted 
him as saying that if he had his way he 
would just play poker all the time he was 
in this country. Abrupt, undoubtedly, but 
it might have given a returning United 
States senator, say, an opportunity to get 
off a pleasantry and then drop some sub- 
stance for copy in a chat. But it was too 
much for the Prince, accustomed to a much 
greater degree of reserve in all he meets. 
He retreated and left the gallant two hun- 
dred in possession of the deck and not 
much else. 

The landing of the Prince started what 
has been not inaptly termed the Second 
Battle of Long Island. Long before he 
came to this country the Prince had had 
to choose the circle he would visit. His 
choice was necessarily between the older 
American society which in a previous gen- 
eration was called the Four Hundred, 
among which he would have been assured 
of an eminently proper reception, con- 
servative entertainment and an all-around 
dull time; or the newer, younger, gayer 
Long Island group; not so much so far as 
tradition goes, but with better equipment 
for and more experience in princely pas- 
times. Hither way there would have been 
a battle, but the Long Island setting was 
far the more sanguinary one. 

Here was the most dazzling social figure 
of his day to be dined and lunched and 
danced with and sat out with and talked 
to. The scramble for princely attention 
would make a story or two in itself, but as 
this article is concerned with the tribula- 
tions of the newspaperman I will only say 
that there was a smaller but no less intense 
corollary engagement among the score or 
more young men who acted as official ob- 
servers of the press in the United States 
not participating in the immediate scram- 
ble, but wanting to know everything. 

The Prince moved into the James A. 
Burden home at Syosset, Long Island; and, 
after his hurried trip to Washington to 
lunch with the President, was on the loose 
so far as official obligations were concerned. 


He started out to have a good 
reporters crowded into a board} }, 
the village and started to have} 

We were innocent and ungy: 
the early days, but disillusion\, 
quickly. Right off we learng 
Prince’s attendants were not ¢» 
very communicative; and wh 
firmed the announcement of | 
press photographer that he was }, 
hatted all over the place we ill 
in for it. And apropos of this, 
say that if some of the people'h 
quaintance I made—or didn’t 9) 
their names into the paper agaiit 
not only with a press agent but §, 
glar and a crowbar if I have aj 
say about it. 


Trailing His Highny 


The royal party, the new Foy 
of Long Island and the Burden ej 
fore were frequently successful jie 
struggle against the newspapern}j 
efforts to keep the world in i 
the Prince’s activities. After ¢) 
great departures from the Burde? 
powered cars, with about thre 
many high-powered cars filled yj 
ers falling in behind and the wi 
sion tearing across Long Island, t 
began on both sides. 

Trailing his highness sudder 
an entirely different matter. 

There are four official entrap 
two-thousand-acre estate and 
realized that our guards stati\ 
were ineffectual. There was a: 
where. A man was placed at tt 
entrance, but still the Prince got 
us. It took us several days to diby, 
there was an unused rustic gate, oy 
with ivy and the padlock rustyyit 
which was lifted off its old hingetn 
fully replaced when the Prince hi eg 

Another ruse of the Prince’s \ 
off boldly in polo clothes, or! 
heavy coats that were presum¢ 
riding clothes beneath, with then 
ment that the morning would lisp 
the field. A few miles away, iim 
quented spot—there are a feyo 
Island—the party would changera 

(Continued on Page ii) 


The Prince of Wales and a Few of the 200 or More Socially Prominent Guests at the Garden Party and Luncheon | 


Given in Honor of H.R. H. at ‘‘Wetwyn”’ 


a 


s dne in 24’, 


ve you a kitchen wall space 
| 24 in. to 50 in. wide? 


is a Napanee Dutch Kitchenet that will just fit it! 
36’, 42’’ and 50” widths. 
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Finishes: beauti- 


sh { y or snow white enamel—and golden oak. Illustrated 
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adjnme, big, roomy new Model J, fifty inches wide and six 
. is every desired new convenience and improvement. 
se costs no more than an ordinary style of cabinet. 
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kitchen cabinets,” 


co-operation with the following prominent stores. 


Finest Kitchen Cabinet” 


these /or regular price 
ot the cabinet alone/ 3 


This is, we are informed, the greatest offer in kitchen cabinet 
history! An unprecedented opportunity! Presented to you, 
for one week only, by those famous makers of ‘‘the world’s finest 


Coppes Brothers & Zook, Nappanee, Indiana—in 
The object is to introduce the 


latest model Napanee Dutch Kitchenets into a limited number of homes in each 


locality, where they will serve to attract others. 
each dealer’s hands. Go early and avoid disappointment. 


no extra charge jor- 


Standard size, genuine Napanee Kitchen 
Table. White enameled. Firm, flat top of 
Drawer is partitioned. 


snowy porcelain. 


yy y 


You also get mex 


With your Napanee also comes com- 
plete set of beautiful crystal glassware 
for spices, coffee, tea, salt, sugar, etc. 
Also an aluminum sugar scoop. Further- 
more, on this great special offer you 


are allowed 
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La Porte, Ind. Buck & Heusi 

Laurel, Miss. Norman Aycock 

Lexington, Ky. L. B. Sapp 

Lima, Ohio V. W. Bond Co. 
Lexington, N. C. 

Piedmont Furniture Co. 

Ligonier, Ind. J. L. Levy & Son 

Little Rock, Ark., Bulman Furniture Co. 

Lock Haven, Pa. L. J. Rearick 


woman wants! 


my 


Beckett & Brugh 


Logan, W. Va. 
V. W. Bond Co. 


Lorain, Ohio 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Fifth Street Department Store 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Parmelee-Dohrmann Co. 
Louisville, Ky., Central Furniture Co. 
Lowell, Mass., Garfield Furniture Co. 
Lynchburg, Va. Reams & Co. 
Lynn, Mass. Titus & Buckley 
Macon, Ga. American Furniture Co. 
Manchester, N. H. Louis Rudnick 
Mansfield, Ohio E. F. Malone 
Massillon, Ohio er 
Massillon Housefurnishing Co. 
Marion, IIl. Duncan Baker Co. 
McKeesport, Pa J. Hirshberg 
Memphis, Tenn. 

B. Loewenstein & Brothers, Inc. 
Miami, Fla. Powell Furniture Co. 
Michigan City, Ind.,Fawley-Abbott Co. 
Middlesboro, Ky., White Furniture Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. Boston Store 
Minneapolis, Minn. The Dayton Co. 
Mishawaka, Ind., Beiger Furniture Co. 
Mohrsville, Pa. J. D. Naftzinger 
Monongahela City, Pa., John J. Curry 
Mt. Carmel, Pa. Thomas H. Tiddy 
Mt. Clemens, Mich., Chas. Ferrin & Co. 
Muscatine, Lowa 

J. C. Thomson Installment Co. 
Muskegon, Mich., Fawley-Abbott Co. 
Nappanee, Ind., Lehman Furniture Co. 
Nappanee, Ind. Shively Brothers 
Nashua, N. H. Louis Rudnick 
Nashville, Tenn., H.Cohen Furniture Co. 
New Albany, Ind. 

White House Department Store 
New Britain, Conn., B. C. Porter Sons 
New Castle, Pa. L. L. Swan Co. 
New Haven, Conn., The Edw. Malley Co. 
New London, Conn. 

Sharaf's 
New Orleans, La. 
D. H. Holmes & Co., Ltd. 
New Paris, Ind. Charles Rohrer 
Newport, R. I. A. C. Titus Co. 
New York, N. Y., R. H. Macy Co., Inc. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
The Witkop & Holmes Co. 
Norfolk, Va., Miller-Rhodes & Swartz 
North Adams, Mass., The Boston Store 
Norwich, Conn., N.S. Gilbert & Son 
Oakland, Calif., Capwell’s Dep’t Store 


Furniture Co. 


Offer strictly limited to supply in 


“no extra charge 
Jor Bungalow Kitchen Set” 


The famous nationally advertised Wallace Brothers’ 
“‘Bungalow Kitchen Set."” 
with slotted blade, a 12’ mixing spoon, a 12” strainer 
spoon, a 1214” two-tined fork, an 11” stirring spoon, 
an 11” ladle—and a 14” white enameled rack (with 
screws) to keep them from getting scattered. Uten- 

sils of fine steel, electric welded throughout and 
heavily malacca tin-plated. Nickeled ferrules. 
White enameled “‘ever coal, handy grip 
handles that won't come off! A kitchen set every 


A 121%” cake or egg turner 


"wooden 


" 


cunt 


| 


Oakland, Calif. Kahn Brothers 
Omaha, Nebr., J. L. Brandeis & Sons Co. 
Owensboro, Ky., Economy Furniture Co. 
Painesville, Ohio 

Gail G. Grant Furniture Co. 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Goldenberg Furniture Co, 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
J. J. Beard Furniture Co. 
Peoria, Ill. Wallks Furniture House 
Petersburg, Va. Harlow Hardy Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. John Wanamaker 
Piqua, Ohio Lape & Millhouse 
Pittsburgh, Pa. The Rosenbaum Co. 
Pittsburg, Kan., Utley Furniture Co. 
Pittsfield, Mass. The Wallace Co. 
Plant City, Fla., Plant City Furniture Co. 
Pontiac, Mich., Economy Furniture Co. 
Portland, Ind., Ketring Furniture Co. 
Portland, Me. T. F. Foss & Sons 
Portland, Ore., Olds Wortman & King 
Portsmouth, Ohio A. Steinkamp Co. 
Pratt, Kan., Staehlin Furniture & 
Undertaking Co. 
Princeton, W. Va. 

McNutt Furniture Company 
Providence, R. I. The Outlet Co. 
Raleigh, N. C. Wood Worley Co. 
Reading, Pa. Zable Furniture Co. 
Redlands, Calif., Russell Electric Co. 
Reidsville, N. C., Sands Furniture Co. 
Richmond, Ky. W. F. Higgins Co. 
Richmond, Va., Hopkins Furniture Co. 
Riverside, Calif., Coldren Electric Shop 
Roanoke, Va. Phelps & Armistead 
Rochester, N. Y. Weis & Fisher 
Rockwood, Tenn. Haltom Brothers 
San Antonio, Tex. 

Karotkin Furniture Co. 
San Diego, Calif., Alfred Stahel & Sons 
San Francisco, Calif. The Emporium 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Nathan-Dohrmann Co. 
San Jose, Calif., Trinkler-Dohrmann Co. 
Saginaw, Mich. 
Wm. 
Santa Rosa, Calif. 

Pedersen-Smith Furniture Co. 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. J. H. Lohnas 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Crawford Furniture Co. 

Miller & Miller 
N. Y. The Wallace Co. 


Savannah, Ga 
Schenectady, 


Barie Dry Goods Co. , 
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it 


rin weak 
(» kitchen set 
(3glassware 


(4)cabinet 


Give Her a Napanee 
for Christmas! 
Dealers will hold your 
purchase for holiday 
delivery, on request. 


sy If your city happens not to be listed, watch your local newspapers for announcements, or write immediately to Coppes Brothers & Zook, Nappanee, Indiana. 


Stoehr & Fister 
Ryan Furniture Co. 
Selma, Ala. Southern Supply Co. 
Shamokin, Pa. W. H. Ryan 
Smithfield, N. C., Spiers Furniture Co. 
South Bend, Ind., Home Furniture Co. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 

Reams-Tate Furniture Co. 

Stamford, Conn., The Rome Company 

Staunton, Va., Bryan Department Store 
Steubenville, Ohio 

Elliott-Furniture Co. 

St. Louis, Mo. Stix Baer & Fuller 
St. Albans, W. Va. 


R. M. Maxwell Dep’t Store 

St. Paul, Minn. The Golden Rule 

St. Petersburg, Fla. W. H. Lester 

Stockton, Calif. _Yost-Dohrmann Co. 

Superior, Wis., M. May Furniture Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Jacob Weinheimer & Sons 

Tarentum, Pa. Jaffee Furniture Co. 

Tamaqua, Pa. Edward Jennings 

Tampa, Fla. Tampa Furniture Co. 


Scranton, Pa. 
Seattle, Wash. 


Tell City, Ind. Zoercher & Kennedy 
Toledo, whic The Lion Store 
Troy, N. Woolman Furniture Co. 


Tuse oF: bf Ala. Southern Supply Co. 


Topeka, Kan. Crosby Brothers 
Vincennes, Ind. Carl Scheid 
Wabash, Ind. Hoover-Crumrine 


Waco, Texas Sanger Brothers 
Wakarusa, Ind. E. Leinhart & Son 
Wallingford, Conn. Wm. C. Holroyd 
Warren, Pa. Gibson Brothers 
Warsaw, Ind. Ringle Store 
W: ashington, D.C.,TheS. Kann Sons Co. 
Washington, Pa. Caldwell Store 
Waterbury, Conn. 

The Boston Furniture Co. 
Westerly, R.I., The Gavitt Furniture Co. 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 

Guilds Big Furniture House 
Wheeling, W.Va., Reichart Furniture Co. 
Wichita, Kan., Lee Lewis Furniture Co. 
Wilkes Barre, Pa., C & S Furniture Co. 
Willimantic,Conn., The H.C.Murray Co. 
Wilmington, N. Gi 

Sutton Council Furniture Co. 

Wilson, N. C. Gilmer's Inc. 
Winchester, Ky. F 

Blue Grass Furniture Co. 

Winston-Salem, N.C., Love Furniture Co. 

York, Pa. York Supply Co. 
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(From an Actual Experience) 


THIS CELLAR was typical. Ce- 
ment floors. Constant scraping with 
coal, ashes, barrels, tools, etc. Result: 


1. The cement crumbled and dusted. 
2. The dust sifted into the house. 
3. The cellar could not be kept clean. 


e this 
n,--a 
Koverfloor is 
the nation. 


gives a service surprisingly 
floor laid with Koverflor is pr 
wear and tear, against the e 
integration, = =. 3 
Koverflor is supplied in solic 
dustrial and commercial buildings; and 
Hardware and paint dealers handle it. If 
to secure it conveniently we will supply y« 
STANDARD VARNISH WO} 
443 Fourth Avenue, le rey 


San Francisco, Grand R 


57 - CONVENIEN 
Check here if you want us to 


include information 
~.,about other famous Standard 


‘ ee Varnish Works products. 


ofulinelle the china- a 

em Eaerai like enamel 
specific var- [] 
nishes for all 


ee CLIP-AND-MAIL™~ | 


ee ae | 
a of ; I fs 
“The Liquid Floor Covering’ obi 
describes Tully what this revolu- ice | 
tionary Koverflor is, and what it | 


does. Contains color samples. Gives practical sugges- 


* 5 or MCUL, Fe 
: : “stig, ate mgr: 
tions on protection and beautification of inside and Meth / purposes. 
outside floors. ‘‘ Immaculate Distinction”’ tells inside fc x yf VARNISHES h 
facts about enamels and enamelled woodwork. oe 7 =. =[y=-.—yy the auto ena- 
Nie eid Ades ee) Kievan mer"thae dries 
A “a AUTO ENAMEL overnight. 
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(Continued from Page 106) 
automobile which awaited them and whirl 
off in a different direction. Once away, it 
was almost impossible to pick up the scent, 
for scarcely a day passed that the royal 
party did not visit a new haunt. 

Any dependence upon those about his 
highness was risky. They would give us the 
wrong lead whenever possible. Of course, 
we realized they were acting under instruc- 
tions, but we did resent the confidential 
way they would tell us a long, unfounded 
story of the Prince’s activities and all the 
time pretend they were helping us out. We 
managed to get even with some of them by 
omitting in the stories their names or the 
names of their wives. Such neglect was 
more than their vanity could bear, and they 
would resort to various subterfuges to re- 
gain our favor. But for the most part we 
had no recourse but to rail at such betrayal 
among ourselves. 

The social ambitions of some important 
personages in the newspaper offices also 
proved to be a snag to many on the job. 
One writer was so harassed by don’ts from 
his office that he was ready to quit after a 
few days. A list was given the reporter, in- 
cluding, ‘‘Don’t use scandal,” ‘Don’t use 
gossip,” “‘Don’t report his private appear- 
ances.’ The latter was ambiguous, since on 
the trip the Prince was here as a private 
citizen and any of his appearances might be 
looked upon as private. Another reporter 
was unceremoniously relieved when he wrote 
in his account that the Prince preferred 
blondes to brunettes. 


Al Canny Briton’s Coup 


One reporter on thestory—papers all over 
this country and Canada were represented— 
had a marked advantage over the rest of 
us, for his knowledge of English customs 
and his accent, which he thickened up at 
will, smoothed the way for him effectually. 
His English clothes, his foreign manners 
and his war decorations and army discharge 
button carried him through many a tight 
place. The Americans for a time believed 
him to be a member of the royal party, and 
so much at ease did he appear, the members 
of the party thought he must be from the 
embassy in Washington. He kept a safe 
distance between himself and anyone who 
might know him, but that was not difficult 
with a crowd always in the wake of the 
Prince. When they gathered for the hunt 
he appeared on a mount, slipped in with 
the sixty-five that followed the royal hunts- 
man and took the jumps with the rest of 
them. 

He swapped stories of the war or the 
colonies with the detectives or grooms, and 
some subsidizing on the part of all of us 
further simplified things. This reporter 
now proudly displays the first ball that the 
Prince hit a goal with in this country and 
also one of his mallets—the fruits of his 
diplomacy. 

At the great party given by Clarence 
H. Mackay at his country place at Roslyn, 
Long Island, the first big function for his 
royal highness, the society reporters were 
more fortunate than the rest of us, for they 
received regular invitations and were some- 
what lofty toward those of us who clustered 
on the outside. There seems to be a differ- 
ence of opinion in our quarter as to the 
number of uninvited guests that were at 
the Mackays’. But one society editor, who 
knows the society figures well, and who 
has steadfastly maintained that no out- 
siders got through the gates of the estate, 
would be surprised if he knew that he was 
given a lift back to town by an uninvited 
guest whose only claim to being there was 
curiosity. 

“Such a nice young chap, friend of the 
Mackay boy,” he said. 


It was a good story that night and easily 


got him through the gate with the great 
numbers that arrived about 12:30 o’clock. 

Our British associate, too, made this 
party, although he had not received one of 
the heavy engraved invitations bidding 
him come. He knew he would have to make 
a grand entrance, for we had been assured 
that an army of police, private detectives 
and faithful servants would guard against 
intruders. Eight hundred had been in- 
vited; some had been asked to bring their 
parties and a few last-minute oral in- 


| vitations had been extended—in all about 


a thousand. It would be impossible to 
sneak in. A bigger game would have to be 
played. So he rented a limousine and 
chauffeur, dressed himself in his English 
dinner clothes, and with a woman reporter 
who would grace any gathering he started 


forth. Of course, they were ha, 
lodge in the long line of cars, 

Just as the guard approach! 
B called out to an attendant st) 
“T say, old chap, could you gi 
amatch? There’s a good fellow 
guard fell away, for his instry;, 
to give the English guests every 
oot Mack 

e Mackay party was 

yond belief. Seldom has the! 


that for once he meant to Satisfy 
fun if possible. The planning f 
was a simple matter. He soon i 
the best time was to be had 4 
phone call to some vivacious h 
his highness would like to eos 
house and meet a few of her f 
evening was all that was necess 
hostesses would turn in and h) 
vored one. Orchestras and colla n 
be dispatched from New York. | 
Dancing is only rivaled by pols 
the diversions of the Prince are yp 
and at parties for him it became} 
have continuous music, usual | 
I Do?—his favorite tune. Exceif 
sional strolls, he was on the fle 
the evening. Sometimes a ster 
change of partners and sometimt 
His style of dancing, though, is) 
this country. It is typically I 
some of his fair dancing mates s 
so satisfactory as the good olé 
way. But anyway, he is ardenth¢ 
and all his companions like him m 
Even when he was trying desir 
evade the newspaper men he yw; 
and friendly. On one of the dah 
to New York to see the sights 
more interested in shaking us off 
thing else. After all efforts on 
his aides had failed he undertoc 
ter himself. 


had switched from one autom 
other, but we simply turned our ‘ti: 
and hurried on behind them. 


Hide and Seek 


When they arrived at a hou’ 
for dinner the Prince came over ti 
hands cordially and explaine’ 
understood our predicament, by 
wanted to have just one eveninite 
declared the reporters had kepilitt 
going to a play three times alreai at 
he was doing nothing eventful thi 

Then he said, “And now ji 
leave us alone?” i 

His optimism was disarming, |t¥ 
him we had no alternative. Oe 
the city editor had been given | 
assured him we would follow all 
sively as possible. Failing with 2 
they tried to break us down and i 
in the house long after theater tle 
a while I really got a little une! 
he might have slipped out by an! 
The party appeared, eventually hd 
and one of his aides greeted us} 
language. I told him that 
I was not there from choi 
had better telephone the 
paper, who was respons 
ence. Naturally nothing ¢ 
I followed on. 

His most successful g 
seek was played the first d 
seeing in New York, when. 
something of the more s 
town. At his headquart 
nounced that he would p 
ing his polo had then ceased 
to the correspondents, so 
few quiet hours. Once out 
ever, and safely away ir 
suers, a fresh automobile 
the party and carried them 

Unwarned by the repo 
Syosset, the city editors ha 
his whereabouts and sever: 
spent in frantic scurrying 1? 
Reporters were sent in all d 
sponse to mysterious teleph 
was during that short p 


jjmess lent his patronage to a 
nm: shop as a mark of favor to a 
he had recently met. It was 
t he should visit the shop one 
cover of darkness to avoid 
ind the staff at the store was 
'} return after dinner for the 
ulit the last moment the Prince 
sr of the plan and included it 
- \tht-seeing program. ; 
»(gh, the Prince evaded us with 
i) results to himself. It was at 
npolo game at Meadowbrook. 
ni was a far more powerful 
‘practing the crowds than even 
jeralded international match 
e/same from far and near and it 
xd that three-quarters were 
nj ly because of interest in the 


r/e realized the importance of 
hiwould play in the affair and 
ke the most of it, or whether 
ved he could slip in unnoticed, 
1)'know. Thelatter idea seemed 
rts too absurd for credence, but 
1¢ was what he tried to do. And 
¢ with it beautifully until he 
i fence and his confusion and 
ie rent of his aides resulted in his 


olobiles made their way to the 

1(\s a lure for the crowd while he 

| four others walked leisurely 
‘ection of the station. 


Great Moment 


 nlice seemed to be in ignorance 
k/or when the group reached the 
rf the field there was no way to 
sho the front of the grand stand 
niwas at hand to guide them. 
wnt did they hesitate, but that 
ygenough. The word spread like 
rer before have I seen a crowd 
uickly. Reporters, photog- 
n(oolicemen actually seemed to 
the earth, and close behind 
rethe curious. Cameras and 
et-emachines clicked frantically, 
n yelled at him good-naturedly, 
idan even rushed up to shake 

‘st’s hand—all pressed toward 

‘oked hopelessly from side to 


. 


‘aon was pathetic and never has 
bin so noticeable. As he stood 
i—his friends were quite as 


D 
18 2 was—one photographer who, 
, camera, had attracted some 
ete called out, ‘‘Why don’t 


)e fence?”’ Then, ‘‘Oh, boy, 
et-e I’ll get! Give me a chance 
,,ve me a chance!”’ 

in) was rescued from the hungry 
nifficial who brought police re- 
: Tenacious as reporters are, 
g/ohers outdo us in persistence. 
r,f he misses anything, can al- 
|{meone on the story who will 
0}, But a photographer has no 
in.ge. If he misses his shot he is 
ek There is nothing to be done 


terising writer had an amusing 
it stag affair given at one of the 
lus for his highness. He arrived 
“%h motor and chauffeur, and 
edn. But before entering the 
rhe guests were being presented 

» he spotted an official of the 
mie knew to be a member of the 
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reception committee, and when the at- 
tendant turned to him to get his name, the 
reporter walked boldly to the committee- 
man with outstretched hand and friendly 
greeting. A little dazed and uncertain, but 
assuming that they must have met some- 
where, that gentleman led the intruder 
safely in and the incidents of that occasion 
were accordingly reported. 

None but the reporters would have been 
any the wiser had not the correspondent 
betrayed himself as he was leaving the 
clubhouse. {He had given the number of his 
car to the door man, the same attendant 
who had admitted him, and as he waited 
there he was joined by several of us who 
were impatient for news. Enraged at hav- 
ing been duped by a member of the much- 
scorned press, the door man bawled out as 
the car appeared, “Number 167—for the 
reporter.’’ Yes, the servants took to snob- 
bery with startling ease. They never 
missed a cue. 


Men’s Interest in Fashion 


Even acquaintances of the new friends 
of the Prince appreciated the advantages 
of his favor and some made capital of little 
more than a speaking acquaintance with 
his dancing partner, one who sat at his 
right at dinner or someone he had asked 
to meet. A word from his highness, and 
social success was assured. There are sev- 
eral women to my certain knowledge who 
have been swamped with invitations and 
attentions since their names have been, 
even remotely, connected with the visitor. 
No doubt such a distinction will be boasted 
of a good many years. 

The Prince’s visit, too, revealed men’s 
interest in fashion. Light-gray hats have 
swept the country since his highness wore 
nothing else, and it has even been pre- 
dicted that suspenders will again be popu- 
lar because the Prince always wears them, 
and that garters will fall into disuse because 
they lack his royal approval. It is said that 
he considers them unnecessary, that socks 
will stay up all right without them; but 
after several hours of dancing we have 
noticed his royal attention centered on his 
ankles, for on such occasions he has been 
known to have annoying sock trouble. 

Such details, many of them, were slowly 
and painstakingly ferreted out by the as- 
siduous reporters. The task was not only 
tedious but expensive. A day’s expendi- 
ture sometimes reached forty dollars and 
for a while the daily average reached that 
figure. The biggest outlay was for auto- 
mobiles, and then generous sums to but- 
lers, grooms and other attendants and 
functionaries from time to time brought 
the amount up rapidly. 

But in spite of our vigilance, the acci- 
dent to the Prince while he was swimming 
escaped us for a longer time than we would 
like to admit. It was his habit to take an 
early morning plunge, sometimes before 
retiring, and on one occasion when he dived 
into the shallow end of the pool he struck 
his head and was unconscious for some 
time. There is said to have been intense 
excitement, but we got few of the details 
of the mishap. Those who knew of the 
accident kept the secret. However, bar- 


ring that misadventure, which fortunately 
proved to be slight, the Prince enjoyed 
himself and really meant it when he said 
he had the best time of his life. We even 
believe he enjoyed the contest of wits, be- 
cause he is a sportsman. 
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Enough to Bury 
Washington Monument 


IFTEEN million tons is the annual 

production capacity of the Consoli- 
dation mines—enough to make a con- 
ical pile 1,600 feet in diameter at the 
base and 570 feet high. Washington 
Monument — 558 feet high —could be 
completely buried in that pile. 


Clearly, industries and public utilities 
that rely on fuel of the maximum efh- 
ciency to reduce operating expenses can 
always count upon a constant supply 
of Consolidation Clean Coal, known 
the world over for its low ash content, 
its high heat value, and its freedom 
from costly wastes and non-combusti- 
ble impurities. 


THE CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Munson Building - New York City 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — Union Trust Bldg. 

CHICAGO, ILL.., Illinois Merchants Bank Bldg. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO Union Central Bldg. 

NORFOLK, VA. Nat’l Bank of Com. Bldg. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. Bankers Trust Bldg. CLEVELAND, OHIO Rockefeller Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 843 South Canal Street 

f LONDON, ENGLAND Billiter Sq. Bldg. 

\GENOA, ITALY 10-Via Roma 

ST. PAUL, MINN. North Western Fuel Co.,' Merchants Nat’l Bank Bldg. 


Sales Agents | MONTREAL, QUEBEC Empire Coal Company, Ltd., Keefer Bldg. 
GREEN BAY, WIS.  F. Hurlbut Company 


DETROIT, MICH. First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
PORTSMOUTH, N.H.. 137 Market Street 
BALTIMORE, MD. Continental Bldg. 
BOSTON, MASS. State Mutual Bldg. 
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Brunswick Radiola No. 360 
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Remember—Brunswick now offers ie 
choice of two supreme musical I 
struments: the Brunswick Phonograh 
alone without radio, and the | 
Radiola, which is a phonograph ad 
a radio in one. | 
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These famous artists of 


THE NEW HALL OF FAME 


record exclusively for the Brunswick Phonograph 
and the Brunswick Radiola 


All are on Brunswick Gold Label, Double-Faced Records. New records 
continuously offered. Always something new on Brunswick Records 


Micuaet BoHNEN Gracomo Laurti-VoLpI 
Karin BRANZELL MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY 
Gruseprpe DaANISE Henri Verbrugghen, Conductor 
Crarre Dux Marie Morrisey 
THe CLevELAND ORCHESTRA Etry Ney 

Nikolai Sokoloff, Conductor SIGRID ONEGIN 
FLoRENcCE Easton Tino PATTIERA 
E.tsHuco Trio ELIsABETH RETHBERG 
Lrorpotp Gopowsky Max Rosen 
JosEF HoFMANN RIcHARD STRAUSS 
BronisLaw HuspeERMAN Wititem WILLEKE 


Marta Ivocun UKRAINIAN NaTIONAL CHORUS 


SIA NEST ES 
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wealest- Achievement 


3 embodied in this newest and most remarkable 
of musical instruments—/ he ‘Brunswick Radiola 


What it is and does. How in combining the world-noted Bruns- 
wick Phonograph with the superlative in radio, the Radiola 
Super-Heterodyne and Regenoflex, it places all the music of 
all time at your command — beautifully, exquisitely, wonderfully 


,. an instrument unique in the annals of 
si(i art. An instrument immeasurably in a 
i) own, educationally, musically and as a 
diz source of home entertainment. 


» hatever previous ideas you may have had 
lit:le of radio; and yet—you will be amazed 
ulear it. Multiply your previous ideals of 
1a, in a musical instrument, and still you will 
niring it justice. 
inyick Method of Reproduction, which in 
eis has attracted virtually every famous 
ie New Hall of Fame to the Brunswick 
ap has been subsidized to do for radio that 
for phonographic music. The result is a 
re lation, 


| The Brunswick Radiola 


—what it is 


+ 


in}ick Radiola marks the joint achievement 
‘a(t in musical reproduction with the leader 
_ scientific combination, developed by the 
pe ae in connection with the Radio 
‘ic of America, which embodies the best that 
Wn music and in radio. 


nrise a makeshift (simply a radio receiver 
| tonograph), but a perfected, tested and 
Omination. An instrument you can buy with 
€ ositive and absolute assurance of lasting 
iot-hroughout the years to come, as a regular 
*k honograph. 


* * * * 


ut of a lever, you have radio’s greatest thrill, 
zis Radiola Super-Heterodyne or Radiola 
exo bring the mysteries of the air into your 
itltonal possibilities multiplied. 


le/turn, you have the recorded music of all 
y¢-: command—your favorite records played 


as only a Brunswick can 
play them. 

Nothing in music—music 
in the making, the current 
triumphs of famous artists 
of the New Hall of Fame, 
the music of yesterday, to- 
day, tomorrow—is thus be- 
yond your reach. 


‘Door on side of cabinet 
containing loop for operation of 
RaDIOLA SuPER-HETERODYNE 


Moderate prices— 
Liberal terms of payment— 
Instruments now on display 


ee 
Usual record [3 

album space \ 
behind this door 


So as to bring this instru- 
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LEVER 

| / transforms 
phonograph to 
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A oval-tone amplifier 


‘Drawer 
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every home, many different 
types and styles have been 
developed—and liberal terms of payment provided. 


Some are priced as low as $190, embodying the master 
craftsmanship in cabinet work which characterizes 
Brunswick. 


Some embody the noted Radiola Super-Heterodyne. 
Others the Radiola Regenoflex, the Radiola No. 3 
and 3A. 


Special demonstrations, day and night, at the “Sign 
of Musical Prestige’’—your Brunswick dealer. 


The phonographic part offers you the world-accepted 
Brunswick Phonograph, embodying the unique Bruns- 
wick Method of Reproduction which brought phono- 
graphic music into the realms of higher musical art. 


The radio part embodies the current achievements of 
the Radio Corporation of America’s famous Radiola 
receiving sets, plus the emphasis of the Brunswick 
Method of Reproduction. A combination resulting in 
a clarity, beauty and tonal quality equalled only by 
the remarkable versatility of this amazing instrument. 


| THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 
Manufacturers — Established 1845 


General Offices: Chicago 


| 


OYOGRAPHS 


‘ RECORDS . 


Branches in All Principal Cities 
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RADIOLAS 
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The 
Brunswick Radiola 


Super-Heterodyne 


—some remarkable features: 


1 Requires no outside antenna—no 
ground wires. You can move it 
from room to room—plays wher- 
ever you place it. 


Amazing selectivity permitting 
you to “cut out’’ what you don’t 
want to hear and pick out instantly 
what you do. Consider what this 
means in big centers. 


4 Combines the superlative in radio 

with the superlative in phono- 
graphic reproduction—a _ phono- 
graph and a radio in one. 


PINES AUTOMATIC 


your Worry 


Enjoy your evenings this 
Winter free from the har- 
assing thought that your 
motor is slowly freezing. 


With Winterfront on your car 
(any dealer, 10 minutes) you 
start home promptly, with the 
motor purring contentedly in | 
the warmth under the hood. 
Winter driving has become a |! 
real pleasure. 
Winterfront opens | 
and shuts itself to 
allow just so much 
cold air to circulate | 


around the motor | 
“& as will keep it at 
highest efficiency. 

Clever thermo cells, which ex- 
pand as the motor warms up | 


and contract as it cools down, | 
open and close the shutters 
as needed to keep the motor | 
temperature uniform— | 
—you have nothing to do; the | 
metal shutters open little or 
much; they close partially or 
wholly. Entirely automatic. 
Winterfront will perform this 
service for your car, year after 
year, with no upkeep, or op- 
erating expenses. Therefore the 
cost of all-year motor efficiency 
is trifling. 
Any dealer can put it on in 
just a few minutes. Cost for 
cars with small radiator is 
$22.50; for cars with medium 
radiator $25.00; for cars with 
large radiator $28.00. 


PINES WINTERFRONT Co. 
Chicago, III. 


404 N. Sacramento Blvd. 


Cold Weather 
Driving Helps 
Let us send you this 


free booklet with many 
helpful suggestions. 


PINES WINTERFRONT Co. 
404 N. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me a copy of “Keeping 
Your Car Fit in Cold Weather’ without cost or obli- 
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Mr. Walter Gilfillan was, in those days, 
a tall heavy man with a rosy countenance 
and small blue eyes. He loved to clown 
and play practical jokes upon the helpless 
members of his company. In his screen 
acting he wore a fixed and serious expres- 
sion and his pictures were successful, or at 
least profitable enough to justify his con- 
tinued adherence to the O’Day and Grogan 
pay roll. He was never above descending 


_ to vulgarities when he thought they would 


add a laugh, and thousands of respectable 
people refused to look at his comedies. 

Shorty Hamp was, as I have indicated, a 
sort of convenience in the studio, was 
poorly paid, and consequently was gener- 
ally lacking in funds. His enthusiasms 
were remarkable. Suggestions poured from 
him day by day, as a picture was being 
made, and, though none of his ideas was 
usable, he was never discouraged or other- 
wise than amiable. He regarded each 
Gil and Shorty comedy as the finest thing 
yet done by the white race, and himself he 
thought of as an actor of high abilities and 
unusual scope. 

The scenario writer appointed to help me 
unravel the plot and put it into scenes and 
subtitles was as sad and discouraged a soul 
as ever I met, and though he patiently ex- 
plained the intricacies of continuity writing 
and the limitations of the camera, he did so 
always with a deep air of pessimism, assur- 
ing me at odd moments that nothing would 
ever come of it. 

His name was Horace Rascoe and in his 
youth he had been an actor of lurid melo- 
dramas, coming to Hollywood with the birth 
of the new industry and trying his luck on 
the screen without success. He then be- 
came a scenario writer and his moodiness 
increased until, when I first knew him, he 
seemed to take a certain calm joy in being 
miserable. In the first place, as Horace saw 
it, life was a dirty trick, California was a 
bad place to be, and the motion-picture busi- 
ness was the one enterprise in the world 
wherein everything was all wrong. Mainly, 
it was the fault of the directors. 

“What’s the good of your learning to 
write scripts?’’ he demanded bitterly. ‘‘No 


| director ever shoots a script, even if he 


thinks it would make a good picture. Any- 
how, a director can’t tell whether a script is 
good or bad. All he knows is that he is not 
going to shoot it.” 

“You don’t like this movie business?” I 


| asked. 


ilehatentee 

“And you don’t like this particular pic- 
ture we’re working on?” 

“Tt’s terrible.” 

“You’re going to be a great help to 
me,”’ I murmured, looking at the black 
circles under his eyes. ‘‘You’ve got just 
the light airy manner that ought to be use- 
ful in a comedy. Did you ever read my 
book on China?” : 

‘Part of the first chapter,’’ he admitted. 

Mr. Rascoe remained at my side to the 
bitter end, and finally we finished the 
script, which weighed about two pounds. 
They began the actual work of shooting the 
new comedy on a bright spring morning, 
and I was fascinated with this part of the 
job, because I was required to go along with 
the company and help Mr. Saunders at 
critical moments. 

He needed help, too, because taking 
comedies was new to him, and from the 
first he began to worry, losing weight day 
by day and turning paler and paler as the 
thing went along. I bought myself a pair of 
Hollywood pants and a checkered cap and 
was ready for whatever came. 

Our company was complete, with one 
camera man, one assistant, three property 
boys, one script girl, one author, one di- 
rector, two stars, or rather a star and a sub- 
star, and many electricians, helpers and 
mechanics. We were given a couple of 
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touring cars so that we could get about 
freely, and the grand opera started. 

The opening scene in the story of Yellow 
Gulch, as we carefully outlined it, was a 
long shot of the Western stage as it slowly 
climbed the rocky trail, with cactus showing 
and desolation everywhere. When it came 
to taking this scene there was a halt and a 
conference. 

“Tn the first place,’ Gil said, “this is 
Scene One in the script, and it’s liable to 
be Scene One in the picture, and we sure 
don’t want to open up on the stagecoach, 
where the girl is, because, after all, what’s 
she got to do with it?” 

“She has a great deal to do with it,’”’ I 
assured him. ‘She is one of our important 
characters.” 

“T know,” Gil answered confidently, 
“but this comedy had better open where it 
ought to open—right in the sheriff’s office. 
I’m the sheriff and I come in and take a shot 
at somebody, and the bullet goes up 
through the ceiling and through the bot- 
tom of a bathtub, where there’s a bird 
taking a bath, and the water begins run- 
ning out. Get me?” 

“T don’t get you,” I said. 

Mr. Saunders ventured to remark that 
this opening, though it had its points, 
seemed to have no particular bearing upon 
a dramatic-comedy story wherein a heroic 
tramp brought a wounded sheriff back to 
town. As the man who invented the story, 
I likewise protested. 

“You can’t do it that way,” I said ve- 
hemently. 

“It’s a gag, ain’t it?’? Gil demanded. 
“And what makes comedies? Gags, don’t 
they? Am I right? I’ve made hundreds of 
these things, and I ought to know. Can you 
make a comedy without gags?”’ 

Mr. Saunders admitted that gags were 
essential, but at the moment I had only a 
faint notion of what they were talking 
about. 

“We can fix this up later on,” the star 
continued. “You two have got to learn 
this game from the bottom up. You been 
directing serious dramas, Mr. Saunders, 
and those things are nothing like what we 
do in this shop.” 

“T begin to see that,’’ answered the 
director. 

“What you got to do,” Gil continued, 
instructing us, “is to work in all the gags 
you can. Get ’em as we go along. Later 
on, you can sit down in the cutting room 
and take out what you don’t need. When 
you make comedies you do most of the 
work in the cutting room. That’s where 
comedies are made—with a scissors.” 

Mr. Gilfillan slapped me jovially upon 
the shoulder and laughed. 

“Nothing like writing novels, is it, 
Henry?” he inquired. . 

I admitted that it was not. When there 
was a momentary lull I sought Arthur 
Saunders and questioned him. 

“Arthur,” I said, leaning against a re- 
flector, “would you mind telling me what a 
gag is?” 

“Oh,” he said, “a gag—a gag is any- 
thing that’s supposed to be funny. What- 
ever makes an audience laugh is a gag. A 
man falling downstairs is a mild form of it. 
Gil’s celebrated bathtub scene is a gag. If 
you make an auto go sideways instead of 
forward, that’s a gag; or if you put a li- 
cense plate on a horse, or show fifty people 
leaving a small taxicab, those are gags.” 

“Thank you,” I said. ‘‘I am afraid that 
I wrote this story without thinking of 
gags.” 

“Don’t worry,” said he; ‘these two 
comedians will take care of it.’ 

Saunders worked harder and _ harder, 
striving for artistic touches, but Gil and 
Shorty stepped in, put the brakes on our 
director and eventually ran things to suit 
themselves. There probably never was a 
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I appealed to Saunders that night at 
supper. 

**T dunno,” he said frankly. ‘‘This com- 
edy game is new to me and I’m convinced 
now that I ought to have stayed with the 
straight dramas. I don’t know what Gil is 
going to do with all this gag stuff, but he 
ought to know, seeing he’s been turning out 
two-reelers for years.”’ 

The interjection of bits continued with 
what seemed to me endless enthusiasm. 
They carefully took scenes of the sheriff 
and his posse, the capture of Shorty Hamp 
as the lone tramp, along with the stage- 
coach holdup and the accident wherein the 
sheriff shot himself. No one could com- 
plain that Gil was not trying to be artistic 
and painstaking, and he worked out each 
sequence with elaborate exactitude, fol- 
lowing our story with scrupulous care. But 
he never slackened his interest in and his 
pursuit of the startling bit or the laugh- 
evoking gag. 

When we finished location-camp work 


and returned to Hollywood, Gil drove his* 


forlorn flivver off a cliff and through the 
roof of a humble tradesman, where it landed 
upon the supper table, with the comedian 
still at the wheel. I found, still later, a 
group of technical experts excited over the 
construction of a tin fish about seven feet 
long with mechanical insides, and learned 
that the fish was to play a part in our story. 
There was no place for a tin fish in the tale, 
and well [ knew it. 

““What’s the fish going to do?” I asked. 

“He’s just swimming in the ocean,” 
Shorty Hamp explained, ‘‘and Gil is swim- 
ming beside him. It gives Gil a chance for 
a subtitle, which I made up.”’ 

*“Which you made up?” 

“Sure. Gil has this title, which he says 
to the fish in a close-up: ‘Get out of my 
way and let somebody swim that can 
swim.’”’ 

“That’s a gag, isn’t it,” I said, “and sup- 
posed to be funny?” 

“Yeh, and ain’t it a pip?” 

“Tn this way,”’ I went on, “‘we direct our 
efforts toward making motion pictures finer 
and better, striving always for artistic re- 
sults and true portraits of life.” 

“You bet your life,’’ Shorty agreed. He 
was to be almost hanged that afternoon, by 
the outraged citizens of Yellow Gulch, but 
he should have been hanged when he was 
ten years old. 

“How long is this picture supposed to 
be?”’ I inquired of Mr. Saunders, after we 
had been hard at work for four weeks. 

“Two reels.” 

‘‘Well, they’ve got enough already,” I 
said, ‘‘for a solid evening’s entertainment. 
What are they going to do with all this 
film?” 

“Trim it down,” he grinned. “Don’t 
ask me any questions. I’m only the direc- 
tor of this comedy.” 

And in spite of the fact that the thing 
was far over footage, Gil and Shorty con- 
tinued to shoot gags. I came suddenly into 
the lot one afternoon and found Shorty 
riding a motorcycle along what was ap- 
parently the cornice of a ten-story office 
building, and Gil in a motor car which was 
being suspended from an airplane. The 
next day they took scenes on the lawn of an 
expensive city home, where there was a 
fountain and a pond of lilies. 

Shorty struck the water head first just 
ahead of Gil. 

Down in my heart I knew it would be 
difficult to work that particular gag into 
our drama of Yellow Gulch, because there 
was no home in the story capable of sup- 
porting a marble fountain and a lily pond. 
I comforted myself with the reflection that 
in making short comedies you always took 
a great many more scenes than you needed, 
tossing them aside later on. 

In the fifth week Gil drew a long breath 
and ceased firing, by which time I figured 
that we had fifteen thousand feet of brisk 
action, that would have to come down to 
fifteen hundred, not counting titles. 

A dozen of us went into the projection 
room and surveyed the picture in its rough 
form, and I have never seen anything 
rougher. It could have been run backwards 
without destroying the plot. Gil sat beside 
me and declared that all was well and that 
a picture invariably looked like this in its 
first crude form. 

“This is your first, Henry,’ he said. 
“You’ve got to pick up the business like 
any other, and when you see what we can 
do to this in the cutting room, you'll be 
surprised.” 

It was then that I came down with an 
obscure California ailment, which they said 


was a form of nervous breakdown, and 
which seizes all authors about their sixth 
week in Hollywood. For a number of days 
I took pills, had a doctor and remained 
away from the studio, and in my absence 
Gil and Shorty, assisted by their capable 
staff, cut The Sheriff of Yellow Gulch. 

I now regret that illness, because I wished 
to sit in with the experts and watch them 
cut. As Gil said, a picture is really made 
in the cutting room. When I was on my 
feet again they notified me by telephone 
that the comedy had been reduced to the 
proper footage, and that there would be a 
preview at one of the local theaters. I in- 
vited three other authors from Chicago, 
and one evening at eight o’clock we repaired 
to the Grand Bijou Theater in Glendale, 
which is a suburb of Hollywood. 

When the performance began I noticed, 
first of all, that the picture was not called 
either The Sheriff of Yellow Gulch or Val- 
or’s Bride. Gil was right again. They had 
named it Up and Doing, with the famous 
Gil and the less famous Shorty. A moment 
later the author’s name went hurriedly by. 
It was in small letters, but if you knew me 
and knew I was coming, you could get it. 
Then began the two-reel comedy, and I saw 
for the first time the miracles that can be 
accomplished by a skillful cutter. 

I leaned back in my seat and prepared to 
enjoy myself. The picture began in the 
sheriff’s office, with Gil playing that official, 
wearing cowhide boots and a large gun. He 
had a pretty wife, the Miss Mayo pre- 
viously mentioned. Shorty Hamp pres- 
ently entered the scene, beheld the young 
wife, flirted with hei, kissed her finally, and 
was caught in the act. Gil thereupon 
chased Shorty out of the shop, shooting at 
him with the gun, and the remainder of the 
photoplay consisted of Gil chasing Shorty 
Hamp down alleys, over roofs, into humble 
homes, along the seas and the sand dunes, 
using trolley cars, motorcycles, galloping 
horses, ostriches and other means of loco- 
motion. When he finally caught Shorty 
and kicked him out of the scene the motion 
picture ended and the audience smilingly 
went home. 

I looked about me in a sort of daze. Mr. 
Saunders was not in the theater, having 
been dismissed by O’Day and Grogan the 
morning after the picture was finished. I 
presently stumbled up the aisle and out of 
the theater, bumping against contented 
tradesmen and their wives and children. 
In the lobby I observed Messrs. O’Day 
and Grogan. They were looking extremely 
cheerful and were congratulating Gil, who 
was dressed in a handsome polo coat and 
was leaning casually against a lobby pillar, 
where nobody could see him except every- 
body leaving the theater. Gil was beaming 
upon one and all, like a man who has done 
his part to lighten the load of the human 
race, and knows it. I attempted to slink 
into the darkness. 

“There you are,” said Mr. Grogan, seiz- 
ing me by the arm. ‘“‘That’s what I meant 
young man. This picture is the kind we 
need in our business and don’t you forget 
it. This little thing will gross anywhere 
from forty thousand up, and it proves we 
were right when we decided to start with 
a good logical story, get a capable direc- 
tor and fill the action with little artistic 
touches.” 

Gil walked over and shook me warmly 
by the hand. 

“Henry,” he said, ‘‘I told you this would 
work out well. You can see for yourself 
what I meant when I said it was up to the 
cutting department. This picture will do 
you a lot of good, Henry.” 

“Another thing,’’ said Mr. O’Day in a 
lower tone, ‘““you did your work so well, 
Mr. Parkman, that we’re going to boost 
you a bit, though it says nothing about it 
in your present contract.” 

I looked at him, my lower jaw hanging, 
unable to ask how much. 

““When you write your next story,” he 
continued benevolently, ‘‘you can work in 
Saunders’ office, because he isn’t with us 
any more, and it’s a mighty nice office.” 

‘Thanks,”’ I said. 

The movie producers and the star were 
then surrounded by acquaintances who 
congratulated them upon the artistic suc- 
cess of the new opus. I moved on down the 
street with my friends, and we spent the 
rest of the evening at the wake of an author 
from Great Neck, Long Island, who had 
shot himself a few days before in a moment 
of mental tumult, and whose funeral ex- 
penses were being defrayed by one of the 
largest motion-picture producing firms in 
Hollywood. 
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our college years, could say that 
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women friends’ faces. But that might have 
turned out to be no great matter. She had 
enjoyment in life. 

At first she did not pay particular atten- 
tion to the picture of Stan Gray, a college 
acquaintance, which appeared on Bella’s 
chiffonier one Christmas vacation. He was 
light-haired, good-looking, with smiling 
mouth. It was not the first picture of a 
young man that Bella had framed in tooled 
leather. 

But the next summer, when he followed 
Bella home, she knew that he reminded her 
of someone. Later she thought that the 
resemblance was accidental. His light-gray 
suit and his laugh and his pleasant manner 
made her think of old days, of Harry Var- 
daman. But her mind was not greatly 
stirred until she learned, from her gray- 
haired brother, Henry Hape, of the next 
township, that he was in fact a distant con- 
nection of the Vardaman family who used 
to live thereabouts. Pretty distant to be 
sure. But the family look was there; even 
as it was between Steve and young Olly, 
who came from half a township away to 
pick his kinsman’s fruit every year. 

Bella explained—this, the next summer, 
with volubility—that Stan was an orphan 
who had had enough patrimony to put him- 
self through college, with some fifteen hun- 
dred dollars to spare for buying land. He 
padtalen the agricultural course; he liked 
and. 

It might have been the brilliancy of her 
daughter’s eyes, the dreaminess that lay in 
the brilliancy. One evening as Stan stepped 
down the zinnia-bordered path from the 
graveled roadway to the side porch where 
Esther was darning—Bella was upstairs 
primping—the older woman knew a strange 
clutch of heart. So Harry had once walked 
toward a smaller porch where she sat, with 
the same smiling face, the same swish of 
stick at the grass. 

Esther was at first conscious of a great 
delight for Bella—for Bella. What a happy 
girl she would be! It was not until some 
hours afterward that Esther realized that 
parallel to this thought, all unseen, like an 
underground river beneath a great lake, 
ran the consciousness that this girl’s happi- 
ness might compensate for another girl’s 
unhappiness. 

The door of the sitting room opening to 
the side porch was glass for three-fourths 
of its width. Reflected in this door, she 
saw Bella come flying down the stairs that 
led, with a polished balustrade, down one 
wall of the room. At the foot of the stairs 
the girl paused an instant. In the glass of 
the door there was the quick blur of her up- 
raised hands, as if she joyously pressed 
them to her too warm pink cheeks. 

The cheeks were still too pink when Bella 
came out on the porch. Her eyes were gay 
and dilated. Her plump white throat, ex- 
posed by the low v of her thin house dress, 
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rose and fell. Esther remembered—strange 
how memory can dart over years—how one 
evening she feared that her brother Henry 
might look at her throat when she came in 
the house from outdoors. Strange! Henry 
had now forgotten that his sister ever 
strayed out of doors with anyone but Steve 
Epplebone. 

Stan was staying in town; at the old 
white-and-green-shuttered boarding house 
run by. the Perkman sisters. Esther urged 
Bella to invite him 

“Not!” cried Bella, smiling. ‘I’m not 
grabbing him before he makes up his mind. 
Just you let him board right on in town.” 

Esther reflected. Some of Steve’sstrength 
in Bella. And Stanstayed on in town, for all 
that he was a single-minded young man 
with a future to carve. The future waited 
on Bella. 

He came out to see Bella, afternoons, 
evenings. He looked around the country- 
side for a settling place. Bella, to her 
mother, laughed at this looking about. 
With fifteen hundred dollars! 
brought money thereabouts in this genera- 
tion. But it was a light laugh. Wasn’t she 
her father’s only child, and didn’t any fruit 
grower relish an able-bodied male relative 
as a bee relishes sumac in bloom? Even 
Olly—Steve had more than once said that 
he was glad Olly was related to him, since 
he had a knack of handling pickers and, 
because he came from a poorer branch of 
the Epplebone line, was glad tc have yearly 
charge of the extensive orchards. 

There was one afternoon when Esther 
and Bella and Stan almost discussed the 
future; a languid afternoon when the sun 
beat down goldenly and there was an agree- 
able summer lassitude in the air. On the 
porch were iced lemonade and caraway- 
seed cookies. Up the graveled roadway 
leading from the barn came presently sey- 
eral barrel-loaded trucks. The late cher- 
ries were being harvested. It was only a 
meager showing of barrels to what would 
load down the autumn trucks. But the 
odor of the fruit came pleasantly to the 
porch. 

Esther sniffed it with unconscious con- 
tent. She knew that she was a little excited 
with her unwonted content of mind. The 
young man stared after the trucks with the 
unconscious envy of the landless man, who 
likes land, for the owner of acres. He had 
been telling the two women about his child- 
hood in the East where soil was poor. 

He stayed for supper. Bella had the im- 
periousness of any American daughter at 
home and in love. She did not care whether 
her family wished company or not. They 
could invite him, or suffer her acute dis- 
pleasure. And any American family will 
tell you, if you do not know—although who 
between the poles does not know?—that 
the displeasure of a pretty daughter is noth- 
ing to be lightly incurred. 
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Toward six o’clock, Esther hastened in- 
side to oversee cold sliced veal, peas stewed 
in cream, new potatoes, cold cherry tarts, 
green-apple sauce and iced coffee. Olly 
Epplebone stayed for supper too. It was 
that night that, for the first conscious time, 
Esther noticed how much he resembled her 
husband. 

The moon was yellow after supper. Bella 
and Stan sat out on the porch. Their 
laughter came indoors, inconsequent, rip- 
pling. Olly and Steve rode to town; some- 
thing about the cherry shipment. Steve 
paid no particular attention to Bella’s last 
beau. He was always rather grumpy of 
soul when the small summer fruit was being 
harvested. The scattered cherry acres and 
summer apples were secondary crops, al- 
ways uncertain both as to market and 
price. He grudged the time and the labor 
spent on them. His peach crop—not cling- 
stones—was his first secret gloating pride, 


| the winter apples his second. 


The side porch was screened. The front 
stoop was not. Esther sat out in front and 
unheedingly brushed away mosquitoes. 
She would not intrude on the young pair, 
Even when Steve came home, she remained 
outside. She had an overwhelming disin- 
clination to go inside. 

She wondered a little at this sudden 
whimsey. Steve was an integral part of her 
life. He had been that for a long time. She 
did not like to know that he was ill or wor- 
ried. But tonight, for some reason, the 
thought of his longish, heavy face with its 
protuberant jaws was something to be 
avoided. 

Bella’s laugh came around the corner of 
the house like an absurd bar of song; an 
irrepressible, gay bar. Stan’s voice came in 
a lower, deeper note. It was an attractive 
tenor voice. Strange, it touched old chords. 
Esther listened hungrily to it. She had for- 
gotten Bella. Strange, how after many 
years a memory of a voice could trouble a 
little old dried-up woman until her wiry 


| cheeks burned flamelike and her heart was 


troubled. 

She went within doors presently; up- 
stairs to bed, where Steve lay. He grunted 
irritably because she woke him. She un- 
dressed in the moonlight, fixing her clothes 
in their usual neatness, and lay beside him. 

When a woman is past forty, by her 
clothes laid aside for the night you may 
read her life and her hopes. Esther’s dress 
and black shoes and her serviceable black 
stockings, neatly ranged, told their story. 
* She heard the young man depart. His 
flivver—a hired one—chugged out the grav- 
eled way to the public road. He called 
back, “See you tomorrow, Bell o’ my 
heart!’? Bella came up to her room, which 
was down the hall. On the braided rug her 
white canvas pumps soon thudded softly. 
She yawned. The sound of her plump 
youthful jaws came to the tense older ears 
as it would not have come to less attentive 
hearing. She poured cool water in her bowl 
and splashed her neck and shoulders. Bella 
was too cleanly to sleep with facial or tale 
powder on her flesh. There came the slow 
sound of hairbrush too. A girl in love does 
not neglect her nightly hundred. Esther 
remembered—ah, she remembered that old 
black-backed brush which was shared 
among herself and her sisters Maggie and 
Dimmy. 

Esther Epplebone ceased to listen to 
Bella. She remembered one night that 
Harry Vardaman’s buggy wheels crunched 
swiftly down the sandy road. There were 
no smooth state roads in those days. 

A killdeer sounded now—faint, plaintive. 
Esther remembered that a killdeer sounded 
that night, receding faintly ‘past yard, past 
orchard. 

Esther slept unevenly, and she was a 
little confused in the morning when she 
woke. She stared at her small, prim, faded 
face in the glass, while she made her plain 
toilet. Had she dreamed that she was not 
faded or fifty-four? 

Steve was not at home that day. He 
and Olly were rounding up fruit pickers for 
the big month to come. Esther, for some 
reason, was glad that he was gone. She 
was anxious to talk to Bella, to listen to 
what the girl had to say about Stan Gray. 
Bella was not a reticent daughter, and she 
could count on the kindliness of her moth- 
er’s ear. 

Toward noon Bella looked very curiously 
at the bright spot of fire that showed in 
each of Esther’s cheeks. 

“Touch of heat?” she asked in concern, 
breaking off in her garrulity. 

Esther put up an uncertain hand to her 
flushed skin. 
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“Why, no; 
warm today.” 

She looked vaguely—oh, this was 
strange!—at the girl’s cheeks, as if they, 
not her own, had been under discussion. 

There were two pleasant weeks. Esther 
knew afterward that somehow her own 
identity had been fused in her mind with 
Bella’s. She found her elderly self waiting 
expectantly for Stan Gray; she caught her- 
self coloring when he was at hand; and the 
young man was another than himself; pres- 
ent time had become freakishly mixed with 
what was long departed time. 

She did not pay much attention to Steve 
this curious interval. It was hardly likely 
that he recalled—if, indeed, he had even 
known—that she had reason or excuse to 
remember the Vardamans, long gone from 
that part of the world. She fancied that 
once or twice Steve looked at her oddly, 
with unusual surliness, when with Bella she 
waited happily in sitting room or on the 
porch—listening for flivver wheels. 

She noticed indifferently that Olly Ep- 
plebone was staying often for supper; as if 
invited. Usually he went home, three miles 
north, no matter how late the day’s work 
in the orchards. He was a muscular, over- 
grown young fellow. Esther had often 
suspected that Olly never liked to stay for 
supper because of the chores that on any 
farm are multiple with sunset. For a dollar, 
Olly gave a dollar’s worth of work. 

It was not until Stan Gray came that 
Esther noticed, with a suddenly sharp eye, 
how strong was the family resemblance be- 
tween Olly and Steve, his elderly cousin 
thrice removed. 

And then—this must have been along 
the very first of July—for all her abstrac- 
tion, she sensed something alien and un- 
commonly sullen in the occasional furtive 
side glance which her husband gave her at 
mealtime or bedtime. 

As if Steve felt her uneasy speculation, 
one humid night when the tree toads sang 
exasperatingly, he disclosed his mind. He 
didn’t like this young whippersnapper whom 
Bella had brought home from college like a 
monkey on a string. He didn’t want him 
for a son-in-law. He did not intend to have 
him for a son-in-law. He preferred his rela- 
tive Olly, who for five years now had man- 
aged peach and apple pickers to Epplebone 
profit and reputation. 

Bella and Stan were away, riding, or at a 
band concert in town. Esther was dis- 
mayed at the disclosure; although after- 
ward she realized that, curiously enough, 
she had not been much surprised. There 
had been for days a subconscious warning, 
or a fear. She rocked a while in perturbed 
silence on the porch. Then she essayed to 
change his mind. But she essayed inade- 
quately. It was unchangeable. That be- 
came clear as the summer days passed. 

Bella, at first astonished, was shocked and 
then intensely offended. As reply, she re- 
ported within two days to her mother that 
she had flung herself at Stan and set their 
wedding day for August the first. Esther 
persuaded her to change it to mid-September 
at least. He might weaken. Bella con- 
sented without too much argument. -She 
had the optimism of youth, of course. It 
was positively absurd that her father should 
continue to be so cruel and so silly. And 
Bella fed her optimism and worked off 
some of her youthful temper on her 
trousseau. 

But Esther, as time went on, had a sense 
of beating with bare hands at a stone wall. 
The husband and father sat in sullen silence 
or strode off, and disdained to weaken. 
Esther marshaled her arguments in a con- 
fusion of soul that nevertheless took on 
passion and firmness as the days became 
weeks. She explained carefully that Stan 
had only fifteen hundred dollars. That was 
not much money now, with good land all 
over the earth shrinking, not generation by 
generation, but year by year, so fast did the 
population march. But it was a good deal 
for a young man to have hung onto. 

The young pair were land people. Bella 
often declared that she could never live in 
a town. 

It was true that they were a young and 
healthy pair. They probably would not 
starve. But if they bought a farm on time, 
what could they look forward to except 
years of intense struggle? And if children 
came fast, or sickness came to parents or 
children Oh, there was no need, see- 
ing that Steve was so well-to-do, that Bella 
should have to meet life like less fortunate 


it doesn’t seem specially 


. girls. Now was there? Esther wrung her 
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hered her clothes, and other little 

; together. She packed suitcases 
1 d trunk. Her faded mouth was 
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th side porch, beyond hearing of the 
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you bed. Lie in it. Remember, 
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tere again the rest of your life.” 
‘t return, welcome or none,” she 


lit support you.” The heavy ugli- 
f 3s face was intensified. 
lit ask, though I could—I could go 
i jut there’ll be no law asked.” 
ouldn’t go to law. I’d say you 
g P home. Of your own accord you 
es > a 
yas an ugly triumph in his pause. 
1d si Two judges of the county 
hi money. Another had asked his 
t xt election. 
h, could get justice, I guess,’’ she 
enly. “I guess you don’t own 
s. But there’ll be no need. I don’t 
€/uch in life. A bed, and a chair to 
what I eat. Bella and him may 
er much, but they have enough 
need, at my age. And if Bella 
4 -be glad of me to tend 
she and Stan won’t be tied down 
young folks. Wherever there’s 
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children to be rocked and physicked and 
watched, an old woman has a welcome 
enough place.” 

It was a long, passionate speech. 
close left Esther breathless and angry. 

“T’ll not worry over your being a bur- 
den to Bella,’’ sneered her husband. ‘‘Be 
what you like.” He turned to go. < 

“T guess you noticed,” she said wearily, 
pees Bella rode to town in his ear, 

ut peter 

‘“When a man’s busy in a field he don’t 
notice all that’s going on at the house,”’ he 
threw shortly over his shoulder, going on, 
so that she had to hurry after him. 

“But not to make too much talk, I’d like 
one of the men to take me in—and my 
trunks.”’ 

He nodded, not looking around. 

There was no beauty in her faded, sor- 
rowful face as she turned upstairs. Her 
husband’s had been repellent with sullen 
rage. She covered her eyes to shut out 
what was not before her sight. Rather 
blindly, she fussed about her packed trunk. 

The scent of ripening fruit came through 
the open windows. September haze holds 
this scent, as a vase holds flowers. Ab- 
sently, Esther thought to herself that the 
peaches were in prime condition. In thirty 
years, this would be the first time that she 
had missed the picking. Even before it was 
a fact, she began to feel an overpowering 
nostalgia for the tump-tump of rolled 
baskets, the cheesecloth-covered crates, the 
anxiety over whether the picking had been 
exactly timed. Every year bloomed this 
worry. Every year, when the crop was 
good, came the weary but contented sense 
of triumph when the last branch had been 
picked bare, the last bit of round beautiful 
fruit flesh marketed, the last picker paid off. 

Steve would have it all to himself this 
year. Let him. He had been a good hus- 
band, did he say? Let him remember that 
she had been a good wife. This ending of a 
long partnership was not her choice. 

When she came downstairs he was not in 
sight. She stood uncertainly on the back 
porch. Maidy was watching her slyly, she 
knew. She could not help that. But surely 
Steve was not too angered to concede that 
her departure must be made with some sort 
of dignity. 

He was not, it proved. He came now 
from the barn. Over his red-tanned face 
and neck, the heat of the day had laid a 
grimy beading of sweat. There was no 
weakening in his voice; instead, a hard- 
ening. 

He said, without emotion, ‘‘I told Ivan 
you're driving into town. He’ll take you. 
But the trucks ain’t unloaded from the 
basket factory. Your trunk’ll have to wait 
till after supper.”’ 

“That’s suitable. I’ll get on my hat.” 

They looked straight at each other with 
bitter hate. Then she went to her room for 
her hat. 

In silence she got in behind Ivan, one of 
the added hands of the year. She forced a 
small smile as he reached back to close the 
door after her. She was both relieved and 
a little hurt when the young fellow, a 
Russian not many years in this country, 
turned his stolid face from her and cared no 
more for talk on the way than did she 
herself. 

Of course he knew that this was no mere 
idle ride into town. Help have keen ears. 
But she had poulticed a felon for Ivan not 
many months back. Still, if he did not care 
to jeopardize his standing with Steve—oh, 
well, what did it matter? What is a pin 
prick after life has rained hammer blows 
upon you? 

She forgot Ivan as they passed the Alston 
orchards, sibilant countless green rows so 
like the Epplebone; and in spite of all her 
will, the tears rose, trailed weakly down her 
wiry cheeks. Ah, Steve was hard! Could 
he not think it was root-tearing for an old 
woman to leave her home, her niche? 

Tears are a noiseless fluid, if throat is 
silent too. But the working of even an old 
throat betrays itself. Ivan jerked a tow- 
head around. 

“Oh, Mis’ Eepplebun! Mis’ ——” 

Esther shook her head. She could not 
talk. She preferred him not to talk. He 
hesitated while a mile, two miles, were 
flivvered away. And by that time the out- 
lying cottages of town were at hand; and 
Ivan hesitated no longer, but in a guttural 
sentence caused Esther to forget her own 
troubles and to sit up straight and horri- 
fied. Whereat Ivan stolidly beamed at-her 
and continued. 

His English was not good. But it served. 
Ivan had the facts. There would be no 
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peach triumph or profit for Steve Epple- 
bone this year. Day after tomorrow, at 
picking hour, his pickers in a body would 
make their way to other orchards, to other 
employers. Olly was the leader. He had 
the vengeful soul that took a love disap- 
pointment with malevolence. Not sharing 
the Epplebone fortunes, he would impair 
them. Most of the men thought Steve 
would be served right. As a bunch, they 
had a sense of humor. 

Gutturally, Ivan closed his tale with a 
beseeching command to Mis’ Eepplebun 
not to betray his betrayal. Olly would 
hurt him. She promised slowly. But hav- 
ing made that promise 

Out of the car, standing on the corner of 
the tree-shaded street where Stan and 
Bella waited for a preacher, Esther thought 
how she could best keep that promise and 
still break it. That peach crop unpicked, 
fruit rotting on the trees—why, that would 
be a crime! It was not fair to do this toa 
man! A year’s waiting brought to naught! 
Why, it would break Steve’s spirit! 

When a woman has made peach marma- 
lade for thirty years, never a September 
skipped even for sickness, she is aghast at 
spoilage of fruit. She is likewise a capable 
woman, when she is not too much pre- 
occupied. Esther stood on the corner and 
watched Ivan. turn down toward a garage. 


Probably he would be in town an hour at- | 
Well, she | 
would not betray him. But, on the other | 
hand, she could not reasonably ask him to | 


tending to errands for Steve. 


drive her right back home. 

She could not hire a car from the ga- 
rage, either, without Ivan seeing her, and 
possibly hastening to warn Olly and gain 
immunity for himself. She could ask Stan— 
better not, though. This must be between 
her and Steve. Her face lighted when she 
saw one of the Alston trucks heading down 
the main street, homeward bound. She ran 
after it and made the neighborly request of 
a ride. The driver, a stolid Bohemian, 
granted it naturally, without curiosity. 

Past the Alston place, a tourist picked 
her up for the two additional miles. She 
hastened into the house, finding it darkened 
and orderly as she had left it. Steve was 
not in it. She went out to the barns hur- 
riedly: The sweat lay in big drops on her 
face and she felt a dampness down her 
spine under her clothing. 

One of the men in the first barn told her 
that Steve was out in an orchard, examining 
fruit. He did not know which orchard. 

She made her anxious way under inter- 
minable trees, or so it seemed. Under the 
heavy branches, scented and drooping, 
the air was close; but if one got out in the 
center, between the trees, the sun had you 
with unbearable force. 

The summer apple trees were left behind 
by her. Forty acres of Elbertas were cov- 
ered in vain. She had to walk to the far- 
thest corner of Epplebone land before she 
came upon him, walking up and down the 
rows where pink and yellow fruit showed 
coquettishly, coming out of its green 
camouflage of the previous month. 

The fruit was in wonderful condition. 
Sun and rain had alternated properly all 
summer. It would be ashame! She walked 
with swift stumbling steps at the reali- 
zation. 

Steve stared grimly at her as she neared 
him. She read his thought. It was that 
she had come humbly back. But that did 
not matter. Her news swamped pettier 
matters. She told him with hasty, anxious 


voice what she had learned, not how she 


had learned it. 

At first he did not believe her. Another 
woman, for all her years of wifehood, might 
have let him go ahead to disaster for the 
contemptuous disbelief of his attitude. 

“You better believe me, Steve,’”’ warned 
Esther with spirit. ‘“‘Olly’s got a real mean 
disposition, I guess. He seems to have had 
this planned for a good while back.” 

“‘T guess he ain’t got any call to harm me. 
I didn’t do anything to him.”” Steve Epple- 
bone shrugged and sneered. 

“Maybe he hasn’t cool enough blood to 
remember that,’’ she said. ‘‘He must have 
got real bad worked up about not getting 
Bella. Anyhow, the peaches ——”’ 

She turned anxious, desperate eyes upon 
them. There was that in her manner that 
relegated personalities to the background 
and brought forward the prime importance 
of the fruit itself—the fruit that, not having 
hands, could not care for itself, but must 
depend on human attention. 

Steve stared at her heavily. Esther was 
not the woman to tell a lie. He must have 
put the spotlight of abrupt alarm on the 
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- Fan Belts— 


A Clipper laced fan belt is easily installed without 
removing any parts. The joint is smooth and 
strong and the lacing takes but a few minutes. 
Garages equipped with this tool need not stock a 
large and varied assortment of fan belts; a few 
rolls of belting in popular widths equip them to 
belt a great number of cars. Belt hooks come 
carded and conveniently boxed. Clipper Belt 
Hooks are 100% staggered. No two hook points 
enter the belt directly opposite each other. 
Motorists: Carry an extra Clipper laced fan belt for 
emergencies. 

Write for descriptive circular and name of your 
nearest jobber 


Clipper Belt Lacer Company 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN . 
$2.50in U.S. A. $3.50 in Canada 


The No. 101 Vise 
Lacer laces same 
sizes as Clipper No. 
1, lever lacer only 
requires a vise. 


$10.00 
in U.S. A. 


$13.75 


in Canada 


The lever lacer 
Clipper No. 1 laces 
belts up to 2 inches 
» wide and 3-16 inch 
thick. Substan- j 
tially built, simple jar 
in construction , 
and operation. 
Perpetually guar- 
anteed against 
breakage and 
defects. 
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The Blabon floor in this dining-room (pattern 584 Inlaid) is the keynote of the whole color scheme. 


Pattern 2706 Marble Tile Inlaid is used for the Conservatory. 


Charming floors 
that are easy to clean! 
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Everyone interested in 
furnishing a home 
should have this 32-page, 
8” x 11” brochure, by 
Hazel H. Adler. Beau- 
tifully illustrated in 
color. It explains the 
correct use of color and 
materials. Sent any- 
where in the United 
States upon receipt of 
cents. 
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Blabon floors of Linoleum! Their soft color- 
_ ings and artistic patterns are an inspiration! 


The floor, which seldom used to be considered 
in the decorative treatment of a room, is now so 
important that a Blabon floor is the very foun- 
dation of many a harmonious color scheme. 


So beautiful are Blabon floors that they are 
now chosen for every room in the home. And 
nowhere are they more welcome than in a dining- 
room, where crumbs dropped or liquids spilled 
can be readily removed. For Blabon floors are 
easy to keep clean. They lighten household cares. 


Their smooth surface is sanitary. The colors 
and patterns of Blabon Inlaid and Plain Linoleums 
go through to the burlap back and last as long 
as the linoleum. An occasional waxing and 
polishing enhances their beauty and adds life to 
the surface. 


The modern method of cementing linoleum 
down over builders’ deadening felt paper insures 
watertight seams which are practically invisible, 
and makes a Blabon floor permanent. It gives 
the warmth of a double floor. 


Blabon floors are moderate in price to start 
with, and economical to maintain. Fabric rugs 
may be thrown over them if desired. 


There are many places in the home where 
Blabon’s Printed Linoleums, even more moderate 
in price, may be used to advantage. A good floor 
varnish applied once or twice a year helps to 
preserve the original appearance of the pattern. 


Blabon Rugs of genuine linoleum are beautiful, sani- 
tary, mothproof. They lie flat without fastening. Made 
in an assortment of sizes. 

Any good home-furnishing or department store can 
show you Blabon’s Linoleum. For genuine linoleum look 
for the name Blabon. 

Our illustrated booklet, “The Floor for the Modern 


Home,” will be sent free, upon request. 


The George W. Blabon Company, Philadelphia 
Established 73 years 
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past weeks and found evidence that con- 
strained him to credence. His face became 
very dark, like an ugly pond in shadow. - 
“Once I saw him turn and grin at those 
Burminski brothers * 
There was a menace in the mutter to him- 
self. Steve had a thick throat. 
““What’ll you do, Steve?’ she quavered. 
“cc Wh ” . 


He cogitated heavily. Against his will, 
fright gathered in his lumpish browned face 
as he turned his stare to the trees about. 

“You'll have to telegraph into the cities 
for more hands,” she said uncertainly. 

“Green hands!” The exclamation was 
accompanied with a curse. 

Esther’s hands clasped and unclasped in 
assenting perturbation. Green hands were 
better than none, but not much better. 
And at this late day one could rake the 
countryside with a fine-tooth comb and find 
no skilled workers that were not hired, 
most of them bound by contract. 

She followed his sullen look at an apple 
orchard half a mile to the left. If it were 
the apples—well, a grower had a chance 
with the firmer fruit. One could lose days, 
even a week or so, and find apples still 
choice for market. But peaches—the frailer 
sisterhood! Well, they were like all softer- 
fleshed things. They welcomed the passion 
of the sun, and were periled by it before a 
helping hand could be turned. They were 
rotted by the light for which they rosied. 
Three days’ delay—a week! Fruit would 
hang unsalable on the branches, a mush, a 
ghastly wastage. In the sudden agonized 
breath drawn by Steve Epplebone was ex- 
posed all a man’s pride and fright. He 
clenched a hard brown fist. 

“T’ll fix him if he’s actually planned ? 

“That won’t get the peaches to market,” 
said Esther wearily. ‘‘I wonder—of course 
I’ll pick. But I ain’t a very fast worker.” 

“Oh, you!” Steve uttered a curse. Not 
at her—at the situation. ‘‘Why, I’ve got 
two hands too! I expect we’d have as 
many as four hundred baskets sitting be- 
tween us at the end of a week.” 

His throat was contorted in actual phys- 
ical pain. He had estimated his peach 
crop at twelve thousand bushels, no less. 

Esther plucked hopelessly at a green twig 
that hung low from the nearest tree and, 
wind-stirred, seemed to nozzle her hand like 
a dog. The two, man and woman, drew 
closer together where they stood. To both, 
it seemed something in the nature of a 
wrong to a power beyond themselves that 
good harvest should come to naught. 

It was not the money question alone. 
Hsther did her husband justice. Ignorantly 
enough, he did himself a certain rough 
justice. He had enough money to keep 


himself from want or discomfort all the rest ° 


of his days, no matter if his peaches rotted 


| where they grew for many a year. 


But it is not meet that food should rot, 
in a world whose main concern is food. 
Esther began to ery weakly. The day had 
been hard. She was tired; the sweat 
streaked her wiry face and mingled with the 
dust of her trip to town and back again; and 
her hair was disarrayed over her ears. She 


had put up a hand to straighten back 
| one annoying wisp, when a thought came 


and her faded eyes began to burn. 
“cc 9? 


“What?” he grunted impatiently. 

“Those boys that are coming to Bella’s 
wedding! Twenty, anyway! I’ve just re- 
membered that on a corner of Main Street 
I saw four that must have been some of 
them. I—I believe they’d do it for a man 
in a tight place!” 

His face sagged in a way that betrayed 
that he had been tempted into hope by her 
exclamation. “I can get plenty of green 
pickers hereabouts,”’ he sneered. 

“They’re not green ones!” almost sang 
Esther. ‘I just this minute recollected that 
I'd heard Bella say once that they’d mostly 
worked their way through school, picking 
fruit and such. Oh, pa, don’t think about 
Bella, but let’s try this chance!”’ And at 
sight of his face, “‘Oh, pa, it wouldn’t be 
any of Bella’s doings! And she wouldn’t 
try to make a bargain. She’d just think 


about the fruit itself all going to waste.” 

He started to walk away from her, to- 
ward the house. His back was uncom- 
promising. Esther ran after him, and 
caught his arm. “Pa!” 

As if against his will, he halted. 

“T’m not anxious to be beholden to 
Bella—or him.” He would have walked on. 

“Pa, think of the peaches! Think, pa!” 

Almost, he strode on grimly.  Al- 
most —— Oh, it w <a hard thing for a 
man todo. It cut pride; it cut self-respect. 


Nove 


“Bout as soon see the fruit go |. 

“Pa, it wouldn’t be fair to ¢], 
themselves!” s 

Oh, his feet dragged! He loo 


at them. They swayed in the yW, 
and made sound, for all their m|. 

A long minute, and the muse); 
ing of aman’s face; the sag of his, 
protuberant lips that drew back, 
went slack. » i 

And at last he said bitterly;' 
where I can help myself. If—ifh 
lows have ever picked, and | 
ee ” r , 


hey’ll come, if I have to ge 
my knees to Stan. But I wo 
started on a little excited run }jg 
““And you can laugh at Olly, pa) 
had hurried to keep pace with h 
“T won’t laugh at him,” he) 
grimly. “I'll take a horsewhip th 
“Now, pa, you'll do nothing oll. 
she urged sensibly. “You'd geiy 
or he’d sue you for dama 
eee a lip ae Bie aa I 
swayed a little. ‘ eclare, pi] 
little bit faint. I’ve been onal, i 
Over a hard face came concer, 
tended an arm awkwardly. — 3 
“Better lean on me, Esther.” 
as if an inexpressible bitterness), 
wished outlet, he said without 
her, “Though I s’pose you'd likit 
if ’twas the arm of the young | 
used to go around with years’ 
So he had guessed. She ‘hadjo 
sure until now. She felt the red or 
ing to show in her face, but she 
allow it to have its way. And niin 
to be feeling faint. She pull | 
briskly together. Well, she had {a 
the same at the end of a long dio 
making, with a last kettle of richhi 
could not wait until another day 
be forthwith attended to whet!r 
arms and head excruciatingly ac 
“Why, pa!” said Esther inni 
if much amazed. “TI don’t remelh 
going around with any young || 
ou.” e 
A lie? Well, a brave little liea 
haps a worthy lie. Steve Epplebie 
at her, nonplused. ‘Why, the 
And having stammered so Wu 
chose to say no more. d 


They came—the mi 
guests. And they telegraphed | 
They came with whoops and) 
straw hats and blue-serge coats, ll 
being a necessitous young man’ 
they came in trucks and in Sta 
they shed their serge suits for t 
furnished by their employer only 0 
They sailed out to orchards Jikma 
winging north after dull souther da 

They picked efficiently. Inpre 
years they had won theme par) | d 


tory beds and boarding-househ 
means of such labor. They we |! 
young men, too, most of the 


garded a basket of spoiled fruias 


had the ideality of all brand-new 
The filled baskets grew, mult: 
velously, stood in rows, in coun?ss 
heaped trucks, heaped depot pla’) 
iced cars and on canning-facty 
The trees, row by row, were den|e 
they make a satisfied, 
somnolent sound, those compac/ * 
trees, as another winter’s rest inv 
Stan Gray was an efficient p 
was careful enough not to hang! 
He asked no prominence amon 
ciates in the harvesting. But lif 
the last orchard stood stript} | 
yielded, although somewhat aw!/alt 
“There ain’t no real strong 3 
you and Bella setting up for yourivé 
where—unless you'd prefer.” 
His enunciation was thick a 
But his gesture of browned ha 
his surrounding orchards was sig 
“TI might as well be honest,” 
“I’d prefer to live on my ownle 
only a parcel. But Bella—well, 
to be comfortable. She can say 
“Women? Shucks!” Stev 
accompanied by a constral! 
“They’re always willing to 
But—but a man can’t liv 
Esther and I’”’—the sigh 
“be getting pretty old for 


fe half-open door to observe, 
ed rural accent: 
yl, so be it, sir. I’m sure I’m 
elybliged to ye for giving me the 
fling one o’ the first in the field 
prits coming from these shares, 
soon as I can lay hands on the 
sither thousand or two you can 
, mister, that I shall be up here 
uc after “em. Thank-ee; good 
'jster, and much obliged.” 
's) the door and came into the 
He was a tall, well-built but 
‘ly stooping man, well on in 
ijed, clean-shaven save for a 
iffintique-style fringe of whisker 
sin. Obviously a countryman, 
fashioned one at that. He 
» 2 little office to take out an old 
at and carefully count a few 
ting in it, first taking a glance 


. {st appearance, Blue-Eyes had 
scus of a sudden quick surge of 
Sympathy for him—this old 
ng. probably an agriculturist, 
mn to have blundered, seeking a 
y ofit, into the very jaws of such 
,e-rue-blue shark as Fitzmore; 
> |other glance she changed her 


e juld recognize a fool as quickly 
e/nd one at-the other end of the 
se—the less densely populated 
hemore quickly than most. And 
in glanee at the thin, leathery, 
ne strong-jawed face of the old 
ne and his cold, clear, pale-gray 
j her that this old gentleman 
rd being a fool. He was one who 
ke ood care of himself and drive 
‘gain with any man—on his 
efi. Winnie knew the type— 
re] avaricious—and she realized 
th) it must be greed rather than 
e /spiring this man’s plunge in 
Je) Mine shares. He was getting, 
hisomething for next to nothing, 
a man is much more frequently 
tithat ever-green dream than a 


mie passed into the office, in 
alsomet Mr. Morton Fitzmore. 
vellressed, unusually well dressed, 
asteful way, and quite unex- 
gid-looking. He must have been 
e, 1t his hair was thick, his teeth 
oe face still unwrinkled. He 
ater like a serious-minded bar- 
lg man—lean, clean-shaven, 
u 


resyere steady and frank and his 
as )leasant. He greeted Winnie 
poate a little as he realized 
litss of this unexpected visitor. 
e ie gave him plenty of time to 
She was smiling, half shyly, 
e sake, 
“i ought tosay at once that I 
ovanything at all about shares,” 
im “But I have had a—a tip 
soe shares in the Devon Lead 
/Olyany, and they said—someone 
ne I forget which one—that I 
: toyou, Mr. Fitzmorland fd 
s 
aS 


He glanced at 
had sent in. ‘Miss O’Wynn.” 
have a little money I would 
ie a small speculation with, 


i lve called to see if you would 
el/ne a few of those shares.” 

ug instantly the faint far tremor 
us)ss in the exquisite voice, for he 
er} juick man, quicker even than 
H.ay, and Winnie knew that she 
t tuble to make the tremor too 


ile but in an absent-minded way, 
‘inking figures while he spoke. 
Sure, offhand, whether I have 


will be yery valuable 
derstand.” 


small book. 
| must guard against greed— 
even in business, if one wants 


_ Money isn’t everything, after 
Yynn. . . . Let me see, now. 
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INNIE AND THE SHERI 


(Continued from Page 19) | 
Do you mind saying how much you wish to | 


speculate?”’ 

But for all his cleverness, the expectancy 
in his eyes was insufficiently veiled as he 
looked up. He had noted that the dainty 
simplicity of Winnie’s apparel, her hat and 
shoes was the expensive kind of simplicity. 

*“T wish to begin in quite a small way, 
please. How many pound shares could you 
let me have for five pounds?”’ 

The expectancy disappeared and Mr. 
Fitzmore’s laugh was a little harder, his eye 
rather bolder and his voice more familiar as 
he answered: 

“Oh, Isee. I thought for a moment that 
you wanted to come in rather heavily. 
Well, now, you shall have ten shares for 
five pounds.” 

“Oh, thank you so much, dear Mr. 
Fitzmore.”’ She was eagerly grateful. ‘“‘I 
was so nervous. You see, I thought that 
perhaps you wculd disdain such a small 
ae of business to start my speculations 
with.” 

She had flushed faintly with pretty ex- 
citement, and a new interest lit in dear 
Mr. Fitzmore’s eyes as it occurred to him 
that she would make a delightful vis-a-vis 
at lunch. He voiced that pleasing notion 
forthwith as she selected five pound notes 
from a little morocco leather case. 

““Well, you know, one doesn’t usually 
deal in less than blocks of a hundred shares; 
but also let me say that one does not often 
receive so charming a visitor in a dreary 
old City office. So I made an exception in 
your favor, my dear Miss O’Wynn.” 

He laughed, apparently infectiously, for 
Winnie laughed, too, as she handed over 
the five pounds. 

“That was so nice of you.” 

“Now I know you think that, Miss 
O’Wynn, I am encouraged to ask you to 
take pity on a dull City man and brighten 
his luncheon hour.’ ” . 

She looked at him, her big eyes dancing. 

“You mean you would like me to lunch 
with you? I should love that. I have never 
lunched in the City side of London in my 
life. You have real turtle soup and things, 
don’t you?” 


He smiled again. It was rarely indeed | 
that such a dainty little lady as this lunched | 


with him—having just handed him con- 
siderably more than the cost of the lunch 
in return for a little paper. He scribbled a 
receipt. 

“‘Splendid,’”’ he said. ‘“‘Yes, you shall 
have turtle soup if you like; but I don’t 
think you will care much for it. Take care 
of that—it’s your receipt—and your cer- 
tificate will come along in due course. I 
know a quiet little place that you will 
think perfectly charming.” 

For that matter, everything was charm- 
ing to Mr. Fitzmore that day. He afforded 
them a bottle of champagne at: lunch, 
though on account of an unfortunate mis- 
understanding he had to drink it all him- 
self, poor fellow, Winnie preferring a little 
water. 

It was quite a nice lunch and Mr. Fitz- 
more enjoyed it very much. He perceived 
that he was envied by other dull City men, 
and that was a situation sufficiently rare 
to exhilarate him. Being thus stimulated 
by the juice of the grape, and exalted by 
the envy of better men, he found Winnie 
a little heady. He was normally much too 
adroit a crook to give away anything of 
much use to Blue-Eyes, so demurely facing 
him across the cutlery and plate, unless a 
considerable portion of his taste and fancy 
was of any value. Certainly, he made it 
wholly clear to her that she had taken his 
fancy, as one might say; and this being so, 
he was maybe a little less adroit than usual. 

They chatted gayly, and when presently 
he put Winnie in a taxi she went all the 
way from the Mansion House to the Old 
Bailey lost in a dreamy admiration at the 
way she had handled him. But the justi- 
fiable little rush of self-esteem passed quite 
quickly, and long before she had reached 
home the child had sorted and classified 
the information concerning Fitzmore she 
had gleaned—and the information con- 
cerning herself which she had naively per- 
mitted him to glean. 

Thus, among other things, Winnie knew 
that Mr. Fitzmore was a bachelor, with a 
bachelor flat in Maida Vale; that things, 
on the whole, were quiet in the City, but 
that he anticipated shortly making a little 
fortune, in the spending of which, he had 
hinted delicately, he hoped Winnie might 
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You can arrange the Spur 
Tie just as if you tied it your- 
self—as neat or as studiedly 
careless as you like. The H- 
shaped Innerform, patented, 
and found only in the Spur 
Tie, makes it keep the shape 

you give it. 


The gloomy millionaire 
and the missing valet 


For dress wear special 
styles of Spur Ties are 
made, in both black and 
white. Write for the new 
Spur Tie Style Book. 


Special rubber, based on scientific 
tests, is used in Bull-Dog webbing 
and makes the comfortable, wide- 
web Bull-Dog Garter wear three 
times as long as the ordinary 
garter. Bull-Dog Garters are guar- 
anteed for 365 days. 


NE of our famous millionaires was 

standing gloomily in the hotel cor- 
ridor. “Can you tie a bow tie? I’m in 
town for a dinner, and left my valet in 
the country.” 


I couldn’t tie a bow tie, but I gave him 
an extra Spur Tie I had. Gave, I said, and 
I didn’t even ask fora job. It made me feel 
good enough to know that I wore a better- 
looking tie than many millionaires. 


It’s the H-shaped Innerform that makes the 
Spur Tie look more like a hand-tied tie than a 
hand-tied tie. You'll be better off than some mil- 
lionaires if you look for the red Spur label. Spur 
Ties are displayed on smart shop counters, in large 
size or smail, with elastic band or the slip-on clasp. 
If you don’t see what you want, write. 


HEWES & POTTER, BOSTON, MASS. 


Pacific Coast Office, 120 Battery St., San Francisco, California 


BULL-DOG 


Bull-Dog Suspenders (withspecial rubber, 
guaranteed 365 days), Vest-off Suspenders 
and Bull-Dog Belts have been leaders in 
quality for more than a third ofa century. 
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Clothes is one of the fruits of 


Have you seen the new Fall styles in 
CLOTHCRAFT Overcoats? 


They are at your CLOTHCRAFT Store 
now ... and now is the time to make 
your choice . . . now, while the selec- 
tions are complete! 


When you go, notice especially two 
characteristics of CLOTHCRAFT Over- 
coats... (1) the good taste that marks 
every line, the individuality of style! ... 
and (2) the enduring quality, the long- 
wearing, shape-keeping quality of fabrics 
and tailoring that shows in every stitch. 
Style . . . Young Men’s style! ... and 
quality to keep style. 

The French-faced ulster illustrated 
here is typical of the new CLOTHCRAFT 
styles in Overcoats. It is a model that is 
steadily growing in popularity. A rather 
long coat, double-breasted, with soft-roll 
lapels and a large ulster collar. The back 
has a half-belt. It has patch pockets with 
flaps, and storm-tabs on the cuffs. 


80 years of tailoring 
for America’s Young 
Men! Lower cost 
is another! 


Be sure to see the new Fall styles of 
CLOTHCRAFT Overcoats early! 


*  % oemmeoe 
CLOTHCRAFT Tailored Overcoats cost 


less for the same reasons that CLOTHCRAFT | 


Men’s and Young Men’s Suits cost less. 
They are tailored in the same shops . . . the 
world’s largest single tailoring plant; and by 
the same organization which has become 
so famous for new methods in tailoring to 
improve quality and to reduce costs that 
men come from every manufacturing center 
in the world to watch its operation. 
CLOTHCRAFT Tailored Clothes and 
Overcoats are made in a variety of 
Men’s and Young Men’s styles, and a 
wide choice of the newest shades and 
patterns, from $25 to $45. 
CLOTHCRAFT “5130” Serge in Blue, 
Gray and Brown, at $29.50. And a heavier 
weight, “4130” De Luxe Serge, at $36.50. 


THE JOSEPH & FEISS COMPANY 
2171 West 53rd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
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be prevailed upon to assist; and a number 
of similar small confidences all characteris- 
tic of the well and truly vamped. 


There were, moreover, a few odds and 


ends, scraps, maybe useful, maybe not. 
For example, Winnie had learned that the 
name of the old countryman with the glance 
like an east wind was Middleton, and that he 
was a denizen of a Dorset village, Puddle- 
ford; that among his correspondents Mr. 
Fitzmore’ numbered at least one who used 
quite an imposing crest on the back of his 
or her envelopes; a big crest embossed in 
blue ink depicting a big bundle of rods 
bound round an ax—a thing that oddly 
reminded Winnie of pictures of Rome. She 
had observed..that the post mark of this 
letter was Millchester;. and she had de- 


cided, at first glance, when the letter had 
slipped out of Mr. Fitzmore’s wallet while he 
was preparing to pay the waiter, that prob- 
ably someone at Millchester was shortly 
going to be minus some good money but 
plus a few stepping-stones to wealth. She 
knew that that Mr. Fitzmore had possessed 
himself of a curiously ill-founded. notion 
that one day shortly he was to have the 
joy of entertaining Winnie at tea in his flat. 

Quite a lot of odds and ends like that she 
had gathered, while in some extraordinary 
way Mr. Fitzmore had gone back to his 
office believing that Winnie was the only 


| child of wealthy but old-fashioned parents, 


who denied her nothing in-the world but: 
hard ready money—a commodity of which 
they had found it so excessively difficult to 
get a sufficiency that once they had achieved. 
it they lost the knack of. lightly separating 
themselves from it. Consequently, being a 
popular member of one of the younger 


| bridge sets, Winnie was anxious secretly 


| little flat was rather unexpected. 


to speculate somewhat in order to arrange 
for a steady inflow of cash wherewith to pay 
her bridge losses. 

It was odd that he should have gleaned so 
quaint a notion of Winnie, for certainly 
Blue-Eyes had not definitely told him any- 
thing of the sort. He must have forced 
that story bit by bit on himself, just as a 
conjuror forces a card upon a victim of 
his sleights. Perhaps Winnie helped him 
achieve this self-delusion, for she was at all 
times a very helpful little lady. 

Her first action on reaching her cozy 
It was 


| the production of a short note to Mr. George 


H. Jay, her old agent—at that moment 
agenting with considerable unsuccess on her 
behalf—in the matter of tracking down the 
very elusive details concerning the educa- 
tion of Mr. Fitzmore’s family. She wrote: 


“Dear Mr. Jay: It would be so kind of 
you to do something for me. I have de- 
cided to have a rather dangerous but ex- 


| citing little speculation. Will you try to 
| buy for me five hundred pounds’ worth of 


shares in the Devon Lead Mines, please? 
Mr. Fitzmore sold me a few for ten shillings 


| each today. But I don’t understand buying 
| shares very well and I am afraid I did not 
| make a very good bargain. I am sure that 


you will be able to do ever so much better 
for me. Ever your sincere client, 
““WINIFRED CONSTANCE O’ WYNN.” 


“P. S. If you could get the shares for 
two shillings each, that would be very nice 
and it would be five thousand shares.” 


Then she told her maid Thirza that she 
did not want to be at home to anybody for 
ever so long, slipped into one of those dainty 
pink kimonos in which she always thought 


| So very clearly, put a box of chocolates in a 


place where they could quite conveniently 
be reached, and settling down within easy 
looking distance of a mirror, began to think, 
murmuring occasionally to Best-Beloved, 
smiling upon her from the looking-glass. 


qr 


HE movements of gentle Mr. Jay upon 

receipt of Winnie’s little note next morn- 
ing were peculiar. He tilted his silk hat far 
back on his head, scowled at the letter, 
scratched his chin, gnawed slightly at one 
of his knuckles, then began to mutter. 

“Buy what she buys, sell what she sells,’ 
says the system. But she’s buying what 
every office boy in the City knows is the 
rottenest stock in Christendom, and that’s 
broadcasting a library full of wisdom in 
about four hoots and a squeak. Me buy 
any of Fitzmore’s decomposed duds? Still, - 
if it’s good enough for her 2 

He began to stride about his office, 
muttering quaintly. 

“Oh, Jay—oh, George Henry Jay, have 
some pluck, you half-hearted piker! Use 
your brains and form your own judgment 


and act on it, you prize wy 
These shares are bad and eye| 
_knows anything has known | 


knew her buy wrong before, | 
let’s think it over.” 
He continued to stride and ;; 
“She’s wiped my eye this | 
more times than I like to t 
How’s she done it?” He seowl) 
hard. ‘‘Why,- every time she’s 
mation that I haven’t had, yj 
That’s how it went with thej 
land. She knew something 
which I didn’t, and she acted 9 
so she knew, too, that perpc 
invention wasn’t a half-wit’s hi} 
but a more or less practical stor), 
Yes, sir, and so it goes. She | 
thing about Devon Lead Ms 
don’t, and Fitzmore don’t, and 
to spend money on the stren]} 
knowledge. Why, maybe there 
in ’em .after all! Maybe the! 
worth some real money!” | 
Mr. Jay laughed rather go} 
ludicrous idea that Fitzmore ey, 
or sold any shares worth real }\) 
“Nevertheless, I guess [’l] || 
down to this mine and run my ¢¢ 
No need to say anything to Ms 
Should look like a fool if there’ 
it. I. guess it won’t take me 
up the: thing as soon as I’ve Ic 
place.?, - + "y°* if 
He arranged about buyir| 
shares and forthwith depse 
tunnelings and workings whi( | 
called a mine were a good hald 
from London and the gentle Gc 
no time to waste. He was welin 
by the time Winnie woke to |r. 
cup of chocolate. She, too, hac} 
before her, but she did not Boor 
herself hot and breathless abc; j 
sort of thing was all right for 
like Mr. Jay, but Winnie had r} 
tion for quickness to keep uj|w 
course, was very nice for her. ht 
a very cool and dainty little lacy 
ently stepped out of a taxi befe: 
tals of Fasterton House, whi | 
lunching with May. 
That sprightly peeress was lig 
see her, and immensely ve 


that she had been so moved 
story of Mona Lanborough tt: 
quite made up her mind to trv 
indeed to think of some little an 
her. 

“T am quite sure that your cick 
will be to harpoon that shail F 
with your wonderful eyes, chi. 
like stars today, you absurd lle 
said May. ‘‘Inadvertent vamyig1 
ludicrously easy for you, Winn’ ( 


you wish, or is it just luck? 
drown mine in all sorts of ridicuus 
and even then they only loolas 
had just come from a tray at tl 
or taxidermist’s.’”? And Mays 
very attentively in the huge 
which she was being dressed. 
are owlish compared with y 
And I question very much w 
match.” k 
She laughed gayly, knowit 
well that few brighter eyes thi hi 
ever shot sparks at an errai| Ill 
Winnie laughed with her, bub 
like one who suddenly remeriels 
thing, paused a second, then aed 
she knew anything about cresi_ 
“Crests, child! No, indeed Th 
know, of course, that the Fast«on 
a dreadfully badly drawn dri! 
spear in its mouth and lookings!! 
is caught in a trap and its tail im! 
is entitled Semper Fidelis, ar|! 
the designer meant it to represt) 4? 
water spaniel fetching its mast 5! 
stick, but was suffering from t? & 
an overdose of mead, which w' 
the popular beverage in the da} W 
crest was designed.”’ 1 , 
But she curbed her high a 
saw the look of disappointmen mn 
Winnie momentarily dimmedie 
eyes. 
. “Oh, is it serious, child? He 
poor, garrulous May. I don’tné 
crests a bit, but Barlow does...» 
knows of a book in the lb 
them—the genuine ones, as V@ 
gentry and nobility—that’s 
for example. ure 
least a bookful of private in 
(Continued on P 


tinued from Page 126) 
ysed by the ignobility—that’s 


iled again. : 

y you mind, May darling, if I 

.| the library and look for—for 
yeeking until you are dressed?” 

ose not. Consult Barlow, child. 

q yourself with that wretched 


nie did exactly that. Barlow, 
‘yn butler, was an old friend of 
die essed a dizzy accumula- 
onl fie. He was a little puzzled 
“rest concerning which Winnie 
ypnsulted. He said that the ax 
ri rods should not comprise the 
igre; there should be the half 
leg in an attitude of hurrying 
_.dthe observation, Dum Spiro, 
‘ed on to it—when it would 
‘the crest of the D’Arcy Fyffes. 
n,juoth Barlow, if there was a 
iin a posture of punching, at the 
n¢of the ax, and a kind of fish 
aiked crown at the handle end, 
: mment, Frangas, Non Flectes, 
ew, it would be the crest of Mac- 
MacMullet, the head of the 
léclan. Or, he patiently explained, 
sivas an ordinary bog snipe in- 
ash, and it held a sort of bottle- 
thig in its beak, then the crest 
exat of the Mr. Michael O’Mul- 
K cow, an Irish branch of the 
Its. 
\s2eping on in that fashion, being 
niithority on crests, and proud of 
Ny Fasterton floated in. Winnie 
dat it was just a plain ax with 
isnd went off to lunch. 
t/ find it while we’re lunching, 
’ \lvised May. ¥ 
3gow did. He brought the coffee 
a1 the information that the crest 
th best of his belief, the property 
e Albert Chinn Moffett, M.A., of 
t¢ Hertfordshire. 
thik you, Barlow,” said Winnie. 
2y| her guest. 
3 at convey anything at all to 
ie asked. “Or is it just 
ie/2yes were brighter than ever. 
y don’t know, but I—I hope so; 
0,dn’t possibly say until I have 
wito Millchester.”” May nodded. 
< |would like to go to Millchester 
rion and see the Reverend Mr. 
”\yoed Winnie presently. ‘Would 
adlending me your big car and 
‘ihis best livery—to drive, May 


scyou are going to vamp the rey- 
anh are you?” laughed May. 
nd’ Winnie was shocked. ‘“‘But 
in ;o—to make a little impression 
” ‘le added. 

sti2d. 

y(ll do that, child,’ she prophe- 
ly “Reverends are quite human. 
oil be, engaged as they so often 
aling, christening and burying— 
he hing through, as one says. Of 
ta) the car. If I hadn’t to put in 
ar .ce at Margot Elstreth’s garden 
hij afternoon I would come and 
u ake an impression. Not that 
djlp. But if you are back in time, 
4 le and dine here and tell me all 
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ently the little golden-haired 
; back in time, for Lady May 
ie of her that day or the next. 
}iihad taken her longer to make 
ys riously desired impression upon 
etid Albert than she—or May— 
d,, ough when she called on gentle 
ely next morning, in response to 
_Ujent telephone call, no sign of 
in ient was apparent on her per- 
an her wonderful eyes. Mr. Jay 
tae in unusually good form and 
it}, He was a little sunburned, 
Ojerved, and in almost his first 
e (olained why. 

as)rry to bother you so early in 
rn)z, my dear Miss Winnie,”’ he 
tly. “But as, to tell the truth, 
t |morsel of bad news—nothing 
i nuh, but maybe a little irritat- 
a we my plain duty to get it to 
s rorse ly you—er did anything 
le) eyes widened. 

Dp Se, that sounds rather ominous, 
ray, She began anxiously, but the 

reassured her. 

h, 1h, it’s not desperate. It’s just 
I very much fear—that you 
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will lose your money over those Devon 
Lead shares. I got them for you—five 
thousand for five hundred pounds—two 
shillings each. That will tell you what 
Fitzmore thinks of them. Miss Winnie, 
that deal worried me; I’ll say frankly it 
worried me into doing an unusual thing. 
I just hate to see you—you of all folk— 
backing the wrong horse, so while I im- 
plicitly followed your instructions, as is my 
duty, and bought the block you wrote for— 
hating my job, Miss Winnie, I’ll say that, 
for these shares and this man are notorious— 
I took steps to procure particulars to pre- 
vent you plunging any deeper.” 

“Took steps?’’ Winnie’s echo was faint. 

“Yes, Miss Winnie. I went down into 
Devonshire and took a look at this so-called 
mine myself—yesterday.” 

Mr. Jay paused impressively and his eyes 
were very glassy. 

“Went down!” 
fainter still. 

“‘T’m sorry, very sorry to say the mine’s 
nothing—a few holes in the ground, some 
heaps of weed-grown rubbish and a few 
parallel streaks of red rust which once were 
truck lines. You see, Miss Winnie, my 
business is largely stock finance, in a way, 
and I know that business from A to capital 
Zed. I ought to. The mine never was 
much. It was asmall flotation—fifty thou- 
sand capital—and it ended badly, when 
Fitzmore bought the whole of the shares 
for next to nothing. I made a whole 
lot of discreet inquiries locally. Everybody 
laughed and warned me off—except one, a 
hard-looking old countryman I found wan- 
dering around the deserted and ruined 
works with a friend, two old cronies. I got 
into conversation and this old chap was the 
only one who didn’t laugh. But he did 
worse than that. He said he knew of worse 
mines, and tried to sell me a hundred shares 


The sweet echo was 


in it, ha-ha! Some he’d been stuck with 
years ago, I fancy, Miss Winnie. He tried 
hard— Middleton his name was, and he 
must have thought mine was Peter Simple, 
I guess.”’ The gentle Mr. Jay laughed quite 
heartily at the naive attempt of Mr. Mid- 


dleton to unload a few shares on him, a | 
tolerably competent little unloader himself. | 


“Naturally, I declined and came back to 
town.” 


He paused, surveying Winnie not with- 


out a very natural complacency. 
“So, if you’ll allow your old agent to 


venture a word of advice, Miss Winnie, I’d | 


suggest standing clear of that particular 
wildeat,’’ he added. 

Winnie sighed deeply. 

“Thank you ever so much, dear Mr. Jay, 
for taking such a lot of trouble,” she said. 
But her voice was that of one abstracted 
and her glorious eyes were a little absent. 

Her rapid wits were repainting before her 
mind’s eyes a portrait of Mr. Middleton. 
It was oddly interesting to hear of this old 
gentleman being seen prowling about the 
deserted mine. Why was he prowling there? 
True, he lived on the boundary line of 
Dorset and Devon, quite near the mine. 
Did that mean that he knew something? 

Winnie had bought her five hundred 
pounds’ worth of shares solely because her 
ever-reliable instinct and much careful 


thought had told her that this bleak- | 


featured old gentleman was decidedly not 
one of the victim type. That had been her 
sole reason. She knew countryside types 
better than City types and she had meas- 
ured old Mr. Middleton pretty closely. 
She knew that what money he possessed he 
had made only after a stern struggle for it, 
and one glance at those bleak hard gray eyes, 
the tight clean-shaven lips, had convinced 
her that Mr. Middleton was not in the least 
likely to throw hard-won money at Fitzmore 
for nothing. Neither greed nor ignorance 
was liable to inspire his actions. What old 
gentlemen of Mr. Middleton’s type, style 
and form went for was usually chilled-steel 
certainties. She asked cheerful Mr. Jay 
a quiet question. 

“Would you tell me again how many 
shares the old countryman offered to sell 
you, please, dear Mr. Jay, and, if you re- 
member, exactly what hesaid about them?”’ 

- Certainly, Miss Winnie; certainly I 
will. 

He leaned back in his chair quite com- 
placent and all easy, pressing the tips of 
his fingers together as he beamed upon her. 

“He looked me up and down with a 
rather gimlety glance—a hard-looking old 
boy, and if it had been a matter of a few 
heifers we were dealing with I guess I would 
have watched him pretty close. But 
shares—why, my father invented shares, 
so to put it, ha-ha! I mean I understand 
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OUR years ago Pioneer introduced the Brighton Wide- Web 
Garter as the solution for genuine garter comfort. “Today, we 
believe, most men wear wide garters for com/fort’s sake. 


And now, for comfort’s sake, Pioneer has introduced the Wide 
Belt—and we’ve yet to meet a man who hasn’t raved about Wide 
Belt comfort. Men appreciate the easy support around the waist. 
The Pioneer Wide Belt does away with curling of the trousers 
waistband. It is particularly comfortable for men inclined to stoutness. 


More—the masculine appeal of these swagger Tongue Buckle Belts 
wins all ages—oldsters as well as youngsters. Best of all—they 
are the Jatest style. 


Styles call for widths of 1%4, 1% and 1% inches, in colors Black, 
Cordovan and Champagne. They retail at $1.00 and $1.50. For 
‘‘real man’s’’ comfort, insist on Pioneer Wide Belts at the men’s 


wear counter. 


PIONEER SUSPENDER COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


For 47 Years Manufacturers of 
Pioneer Suspenders Pioneer Belts Pioneer-Brighton Garters 
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THE MOST HEAT FOR THE LEAST MONEY 


When Your Room Gets 
Too Chilly For Comfort = 


No. 27 with Andirons 


Equipped with ten 
glowers and self-lighter. 
Finish, oxidized brass. 
Price, east of Mississippi, 
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Nine exclusive fea- 
tures are nine rea- 
sons for the excep- 
tional efficiency and 
service of Welsbach 
Radiant Heaters — 
nine reasons why 
you should insist 
upon the Welsbach 
name if you want 
the most radiant 
heat for the 
least money. 


Crs 


$30.00 


O YOU sit and shiver, bundle up 

with clothes, or hustle down to the 
cellar and shake up a lazy furnace, and 
then wait hours for it to work up some 
real heat?) Undoubtedly, it’s a problem 
you have faced time and time again, and 
will have to meet often in the future — 
this matter of getting extra warmth 
quickly. 


What you need is Welsbach Radiant 
Heat. Day in and day out, three seasons 
of the year, you’ll be grateful for the 
instant, high-powered warmth that pours 
from its incandescent glowers at a twist 
of the self-lighter key. In cold autumn 
or damp spring its thoroughness, its econ- 
omy and labor-saving convenience make 
itfar better and cheaper than coal burning. 
During the winter months it will give 
your furnace-fire the support needed to 
keep you cozy and warm, no matter 
what the temperature outside. 


Don’t wait until a cold spell strikes you or 
the furnace goes out. See your dealer or gas 
company today about the Welsbach Radiant 
Heater best suited to your needs. Your heating 


problem will be solved once and for all with 
Welsbach Heat. 


Your gas company or dealer will help you 
choose the model best suited to your needs. 
Prices from $15to $95, eastof the Mississippi. 


WELSBACH COMPANY, Gtoucester City, New Jersey 


Member American Gas Association 


SELF-LIGHTING 


RADIANT HEATERS 
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shares, Miss Winnie. I would not be fit to 
have the privilege of acting as your agent 
if I didn’t.”’ 

Winnie cooed polite demur and George 
H. continued. 

“Then the old chap said, ‘Maybe you’re 
sort of interested in this lead mine, mister?’ 

“*No, not much interested,’ I said. ‘Not 
so much as I should be if there was any 
lead in it.’ He pondered that and nodded. 

““*Well, mister, I’ll own there’s been no 
lead to speak of dug out of it,’ he told me. 
‘But maybe they didn’t get far enough 
down to find it.’ 

“**T)’you believe there’s any in it?’ I 
asked. 

““*T don’t know. I reckon there’s worse 
mines. And you might do worse than buy 
yourself a few shares in it, mister,’ he said 
with a hungry light in his gray old eye. 

“© And where should I buy any shares?’ 
I asked, kind of simple, Miss Winnie and 
the transparent old schemer fairly bit at 
that. 

““Why, why, mister, I’ll sell you a hun- 
dred. I happen to have just a hundred 
left. I’m getting on in years and this share 
owning ain’t quite in my line, so I’ll let 
you have my hundred cheap. Pay me two 
shillings apiece and you shall have ’em— 
and you might make a fortune yet. They 
cost more than that. I wouldn’t swear 
there wasn’t any lead in the mine, would 
you, Henry?’ 

“No, I would not, Jabez,’ said Henry, 
the other old joker.” 

Mr. Jay shrugged indulgently. 

“They were a comic pair of rustic 
would-be sharks as you see, Miss Winnie.” 

Winnie’s pretty lips parted in a tiny 
smile. He 

“Oh, I see what you mean, dear Mr. Jay. 
The shares are worthless and the old gen- 
tleman tried to sell them to you.” 

George H. nodded joyfully. 

“That’s it, Miss Winnie. I just told the 
old brigand that I wouldn’t take advantage 
of his generous nature and came away.”’ 

Winnie said nothing for a moment. Then 
she asked one more little question, her big 
eyes serious. 

‘Please, you are quite sure he said he 
only had a hundred shares, Mr. Jay?” 

“Quite. [ ——” 

Mr. Jay broke off suddenly his smile 
gone. He abandoned his leaning attitude 
of complacence and his glassy eyes seemed 
to enlarge a little. He was like a man who 
has suddenly waked up from a pleasant 
and dreamful nap. But Winnie seemed 
not to observe this sudden change, for, 
smiling faintly, she reached for the tele- 
phone on Mr. Jay’s desk. 

“‘May I, please, dear Mr. Jay?’ she 
sighed, and did. It was to Mona Lan- 
borough that she spoke a minute later. 

“This is Winnie— Winnie O’Wynn,”’ she 
said. . ..... “Yes, I think I may have 
been a little lucky: Yes, able to 
help you if you could arrange to be at this 
office on Thursday at eleven o’clock. You 
see, I have a little plan. I will come and 
see you tomorrow. Meantime, Mona, will 
you write to Mr. Fitzmore and agree to his 
terms, except that you should offer him 
two thousand pounds for the five thousand 
shares which he says you must buy. You 
see, he would take five hundred from any- 
one else, but I don’t think he would agree 
to less than two thousand from you. But 
of course I do not mean that you must 
spend that money. I am ready to buy the 


| shares from you for the same money—for 


two thousand pounds. I am interested in 
those,sharesan aun). a) CSn-use h, no, 
please, you must not thank me; it is I who 
must thank you. I will have the money 
ready, too, so that you will no sooner have 
given it to Mr. Fitzmore than I will give 
the same amount to you and you can 
transfer the shares tome. Yes, that will be 
nice. And perhaps everything will end 


‘beautifully. Yes, I will come and we can 


arrange everything, Good-by, and—and I 
hope you will keep brave just a little longer. 
I am quite sure that you will have a reward. 
Good-by.” 

She hung up and turned to Mr. Jay, a 
little flushed. The gentle one was gazing 
at her with his jaw swung loose and some- 
thing like awe in his bold eyes. 

“But, Miss Winnie, you don’t mean to 
say you’ve just bought—committed your- 
self for another five thousand of those pea- 
shuck shares at a cold two thousand pounds! 
Miss Winnie, it’s asking for trouble— 
screaming for it.’”” He stopped, almost with 
a jar. ‘‘Unless—unless you know some- 
thing. Do you know something, Miss 
Winnie?’’ He stood up, extremely agitated. 


Nove 


“Miss Winnie, let me ask i 
old George, your staunch ol 

to say that business has been g 
nightmare recently—every day 4 
every day, as you know, [f 
thing—er—doing I’d be gl 

fact—to be let in on the groun 
small, modest way, Miss Win 


Miss Winnie?” : 
But Winnie shook her graceful } 
an ae gravity. | 
“Oh, no, I assure you, please 
Jay, that I am only just euessiy 
lating. It is what poor daddy w 
called backing a long-odds char 
think.”’ i 
“But you’ve bought ten thoy 
ten of them, Miss Winnie, Anc 
cost you two thousand five hun) 
five pounds! Surely, surely to 
you wouldn’t go it blind—J mea) 
late in wildcat stuff to that exte 
you knew something!” | 
But Winnie nodded, her eyes) 
with excitement. ‘ 
‘‘I—I confess that I am just 
once saw Mr. Middleton and I—], 
cannot believe that he is just a fc 
man.” 
“‘But that’s just the point, Mis 
He isn’t—I said it. I said he was; 
old brigand. He tried as hard as ¢) 
in Christendom to sell me some 
shares you’re buying,” explained 
tle George, extremely perturbed, 
Winnie rose. 


Car] 


but, you see, please, dear Mr, Jay, § 
must follow her instincts. If 


But I must say honestly that is 
gambling, you see. Would you lil 
George H. Jay gaped at e 

“No, no, I would not like tit 


Winnie, that wouldn’t be busin 
It’s jazz, it ain’t serious. I couldi!] 
eight shillings what is being he 
over the city at almost anything tlh 
can get.” 
He was genuinely moved and) 
A bead of honest perspiration | 
his brow. Winnie moved close a| 
a little gloved hand soothingly o1 
“Why, dear Mr. Jay, I did no 
make a—a hard bargain with y\ 
people in the world,” she said,t 
voice was infinitely kind. “If—il 
the price shall be four shillings 5 
Still, poor dear Mr. Jay shook! 
quite violently. 
“But you’re giving eight for 
self,’ he protested. ‘‘I couldn't 
gift of four shillings a share fromé 
way. I’ll say like a blunt, hone 
and even back at school they 
Johnny Blunt—that if there’s ai) 
to be made out of this I want tom! 
sure, I do! But I can’t decently! 
a gift of four shillings a share } 
And it jolts my instinct all to! 
think of giving eight shillings ! 


’em.”’ 3 of : 

Winnie nodded, a sort of pl 
wonderful eyes. 4 

“Oh, I know. Indeed, I unde; 
understand entirely. It is all so 
and somehow so difficult,” she si 
“Iyou see, I don’t know what 


I’m sure I don’t.” oe 
He pulled himself together, 
uickly. i» 
3 “Give me an hour to decide, 
nie, and I’ll telephone you. 
With that winning sympathy 4 
ness to help at all times so 
her, Winnie agreed at once, 4 
at that. Within a minute 
(Continued on Pa 


itinued from Page 130) 
(Jay was on the telephone to the 

t Bicmnore. But. Mr. Fitzmore, 
ly, was out of town; probably 
443 at Newmarket—a health re- 
7 uently adorned. 
ce H. took his courage in both 
n|quite naturally turned Winnie’s 
sfown, with such resolution and 
4it he almost frightened himself. 
ril, she can’t gamble forever with- 
snagged on the laws of chance, 
raey are,’ he grumbled as he 
. the nearest tape machine to see 
.»evon Leads were miraculously 
wt, if quoted, were rising. They 


t 

h! Nor ever will be!’’ smiled the 
n/a little comforted. ‘‘I believe 
ye treated myself decently— 
cht thing. I hope so.” 

sag may have been frazzled a 
fleaey his hoping machinery was 
rining repair. 


Iv 


-| two later little Blue-Eyes put 
a ll out of their misery with her 
,( sweet promptness and merciful 
. Jith the heart-whole assistance 
-anborough, the interview with 
»/as arranged without difficulty, 
tiasaction, as far as the transfer 
aii was concerned, agreed upon at 
isid pounds. If Winnie or Mrs. 
u) or Mr. Jay were at all excited 
¢ sat awaiting Fitzmore and 
b’, all three concealed it admi- 


f 
hr patience was not unduly 
jarp at eleven o’clock Mr. Fitz- 
pared, trim, debonair, well 
, ry jaunty. He bowed to Mona 
San affable a manner as if she 
st friend instead of his latest 
. Jay got a casual nod. It was 
‘ognized Winnie that Mr. Fitz- 
‘ed a little and his eyes went 


tl; is a surprise. I—perhaps it 

r(but I did not in the least expect 

ere, Miss O’Wynn.”’ 

ti) eyes flashed from one to the 

de white line of his teeth glim- 

lijie. 

vit he understood. 

lyadies, you have not committed 

o/etting what you conceive to be 

ré for me?”’ 

» orge H. cut in. 

jerview has been arranged in 

| wo distinct matters of business 
It with—one being the com- 

f)ur sale of five thousand shares 

ad Mines to Mrs. Lanborough.”’ 

s..C[hat can speedily be done, of 

af xed Fitzmore. ‘And the other, 


re oration to Mrs. Lanborough of 
| 
itnore relaxed and was simply 


7 HO, a have arranged, of course. 
{mission of these ladies, we will 
1(2 thing at a time, the first thing 


m ter of the shares, yes; here is 
ey 
10'y being there, as Mr. Jay so 
r it it, that little matter was soon 
Sange how the hard cash lubri- 
ré3action ! 
t» boy!’ demanded George H. 
si my taxicab outside.” 
itz \ore went to the door, was gone 
/ {:onds, then returned, followed 
le rather scared-looking boy of 
ere Mrs. Lanborough had risen 
sching the door intently. She 
‘fe and there was a great hunger 
g es. It was a bitter and heart- 
abe that she made as she saw the 
lud by Fitzmore. 
it the same little boy—the same 
rczhtlast time!’”’she cried. ‘‘Itis 
a ther trick—a trick. This is not 
night have known! Oh, Win- 
eceived, tricked you, too, just 
o hindea at her wrist watch and 
he vas flushed and her eyes were 
‘ssion as she went to Mrs. Lan- 
; ~ pitiful ery had cut deep into 
rt. 


Diise, Mona, wait! Wait only a 

m¢” she cried. “It is this—this 

it |s overreached himself, I prom- 
na dear.” 

ni <nocked and a clerk looked in. 

erend Mr. Moffet, sir.” 
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**Show him in at once,”’ reverberated Mr. 
Jay, a little thrilled himself. 

“Eh? What’sthat?’”’ Fitzmore wheeled 
sharply to the door as he snapped out his 
startled inquiry. 

Winnie’s voice cut across the office, clear 
and cold and tingling. 

“Tt is only the Reverend Mr. Moffet— 
and the real Paul Lanborough, Mr. Fitz- 
more.” 

The doorway framed a portly man with 
grayish, stern, even irascible eyes, grizzled 
hair and old-style short whiskers. He made 
a queer general salute, vaguely reminiscent 
of a bishop blessing his flock, and fixed Mr. 
Fitzmore with a steady and contemptuous 
stare. 

“Ah, it is Mr. Fitzmore, I perceive,”’ he 
observed, and they all went back to school 
at the sound of his voice. ‘Perhaps this is 


not altogether an unfitting opportunity to | 


ask you—nay, to demand an explanation of 
these unpaid school-fee accounts and your 
persistent ignoring of my letters on the 
subject.”’ 

The Reverend Albert was evidently hu- 
man and clearly held that he had been 
inhumanly treated. 


Then he caught sight of Mrs. Lanbor- | 
ough’s face and dropped the financial | 


grievance for a moment. 
“Lanborough, my boy,’’ he said, and 
brought forward another boy curiously like 


Mona, in a boyish way, “‘in the holidays | 
which that gentleman, your guardian, has | 
left you to spend at school as best you | 


could, you have sometimes asked me about 
your mother.’ I have not been able to tell 
you much. But, thanks to this young 
lady ’’—his eyes twinkled on Winnie, stand- 
ing demurely by—‘‘I have the very real 


joy of presenting you to her. Lanborough, | 
your mother. Mrs. Lanborough, yourson— | 
a good boy. You can be proud of him. | 


He has been denied a good deal that 
other boys regard theirs as a matter of 
course. I have done my best for him’’—he 
cocked a sharp eye at Fitzmore—‘“‘ without 


recompense, because there is much in him | 


I like.” 

The schoolmaster looked to be about 
right. It was a handsome little chap, with 
courageous eyes, that Mona Lanborough, 


with a low inarticulate cry, folded in her 


arms. 


Mr. Jay opened the door of a smaller | 


room adjoining, with a restrained gesture 
to the Reverend Albert, and with Mrs. 
Lanborough and her boy that imposing 
gentleman went in. But Winnie remained 
with the others. 


The first boy had already gone out to the | 


taxicab, at a gesture from Fitzmore, which 


blackguard was wholly unperturbed, quite | 


airy. 
any luck today,” he said. ‘‘But I did not 
guess it would be you, you blue-eyed little 


mantrap, that would queer me. Well, well, | 


better men than I have fallen into the hands 
of the siren. I suppose I talked too freely, 
e 2 ” 

Winnie nodded. 

““Oh, yes, you seemed very simple and 
naive, I think,” she cooed. 

Fitzmore shrugged. 

“Ah, did I —— Yes, I’mlike that. Still, 
I come out fairly well.” 

He tapped his pocket. 

“Oh, you mean the two thousand 
pounds?’’ Winnie’s voice was softer than 
ever. ‘‘I—I wanted, please, to say some- 
thing about that if you don’t mind.” 

She drew a telegram from her bag. It had 
been opened but replaced in its envelope. 

Her eyes were dancing; but those of 
gentle Mr. Jay, watching her closely, were 
not dancing at all. They were, on the con- 
trary, those of a man gravely apprehensive 
about something. 

“A few days ago—somehow it seems 
years ago, I don’t understand why,”’ zeph- 
yred Winnie, addressing her staunch old 
agent, “I offered to sell you two thousand 
five hundred shares in the Devon Lead 
Mines for one thousand pounds. Do you 
remember, please, Mr. Jay? And you were 
not very anxious to buy them, because you 
did not like them very well. I was very 
nervous and uncertain about them, too, forI 
was only going on two things, you see. One 
was the appearance of Mr. Middleton and 
my instinct about him, and the other was 
the fact that he told you he only had a hun- 
dred shares, which he pretended to try tosell 
to you, while all the time he had thousands 
of them. You told me that, first of all, Mr. 
Fitzmore, at lunch in the City. So I won- 
dered a little at that and I went to see Mr. 
Middleton the day before yesterday—and 


‘Ah, well, I never really hoped to have | 
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now I know him very well. We are quite 
friends.” 
ate a broke off for a moment, smiling at 
r 
MY did not play quite fairly with you, 
dear Mr. Jay, for I did not tell you that Mr. 
Middleton had been diplomatic with you 
when you met him. You thought he had 
only had a hundred shares then, and he 
frightened you by offering to sell them to 


you. So, to make up to you for that, I 

66 want to make my offer again. When you 
e i } f j } e ee O read that telegram you will know whether 

you have done wisely in buying or refusing.” 

She waited, the telegram in her hand. 


I] 99 Fitzmore stared, brazenly amused. But 
arta i : OU ce George H. Jay was by no means amused. 

He looked like a man seated on hot cushions. 

His prominent eyes wavered from Winnie 

to the telegram and back again. He sighed, 


HEN you make a replacement, can you be stopped it, smiled nervously and stopped 
absolutely certain the new belt will give the that too. ; 
same sure, uninterrupted service ? “You mean, Miss Winnie, that I can de- 


cide now, and that you will tell me whether 


You can if you use the Standardized Series. This I've backed a witheriararleace? = natuumers 


Series is a grouping of brands of Graton & Knight feebly. ‘‘ Miss Winnie, it’s a plain gamble!” 
Leather Belts. Each brand for its own special Winnie nodded. Z 
type of work. Each fitted for this work by being Stoo I had to gamble too,” she 
made according to rigid specifications, Therefore, _ Suddenly. gentle Mr, Jay shut his eyes 
belts of the same Standardized Series brand are ightly. 
always interchangeable. B i ‘buy these Oa oe eareer ie au? he 
aE aM) ey |: - See een clarclin sal is voice a little hig at is’’—he 
Spartan is a Graton & ue ei tg e Hodded hastily ives hundred “heute: 
Series belt. Replacing a Spartan belt simply worth of them at eight. shillings—say 
means ordering another Spartan.’’ You get a twelve hundred and fifty of them.” 
belt which is a replacement in every way. A dupli- And he reached for the telegram. 
cate of the original. Weight. Thickness. Flexi- Please, won't you read it aloud, dear 
am amet agen E f fri Mr. Jay?” asked Winnie. 
bility. Tensile strength. High coefficient of fric- The gentle George H. had already read 
tion. In all a counterpart of the old belt and it, flushing a bluish flush as he did so, but 
ready to repeat its faithful service. he obliged: “No lead in mine. Never 
E was —— 
This holds true of all Standardized Series belts. “Ha, any fool knew that!” ejaculated 
It puts your belting on a business basis. It as- Fitzmore; but George H. was now recover- 
sures you of the constant satisfaction that only the age with astounding speed, and 
veuay ot leather ice oat read on: Lis ; 
finest o leather belts can giv e. as it ETS gr Hen TIE Soke E ie 
Look into this subject carefully. Read © Stand- right place. Middleton.” 
ardized Leather Belting.’’ It outlines this inter- “Please, I congratulate you with all my 
esting practice. Write to-day for your copy. heart, dear Mr. Jay!” cried Winnie. 
_ George H. oe with that dignity which 
TH RATON KNIGHT MBG. oO. sits so gracefully upon success. 
EG & C “Tin, Fitzmore! D’ye get that? The 
Worcester, Mass. mine’s chock-full of tin, and tin’s about 
two hundred and thirty Pounce a arg Ha, 
: man, uy any number of shares you 
f: Cheek this list of Graton & Knight products for a eee eare to sell right Dae If I’d had the Stuck 
> booklets on the subjects which interest you. of a scarecrow I’d have bought all Miss 
‘ ee te ae pas lene Winnie—my star client, God bless her— 
oun e ather straps soles 
| Fan Belts Whole Leathers Geers offered me in the kindness of her heart for 


Lo eee Sea her staunch old agent.” 
pace Leas ete His voice boomed like the muffled thun- 
der of a heavy wind over the uplands; he 
seemed to enlarge in stature and his re- 
stored—and maybe a little inflated— 
dignity overflowed almost into the outer 
office. 

“Oh, but Mr. Fitzmore could not sell 
you many more shares,”’ said Winnie. 

Fitzmore, suddenly white with fury, his 
eyes glittering, wheeled and glared at her 
like a spitting cat. 


ZN!) II) “Why not, you vixen?” . 
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“Because, you see, you 
or hardly any more—to ue ’ sai 
gently. ‘You have unloaded— 
please?— practically all there 
victims. I have seven th 
hundred and eighty-five shares 
borough has five thousand, 
about twelve hundred and ay 
for a few you have sold ve 
Mr. Middleton and his friends 
pa BM a: out.” 

“And sold inside out,” nt 
Mr. Jay, who but for the sone 
nie and his own eleventh-hour 
courage would have been ina sin 
dicament. ot 

Fitzmore glared. His mo hop 
shut. ; 

“Tf you had studied your dl 
closely, Mr. Fitzmore, like 
and yourself a little less in th 
Winnie, who had never in 
otherwise than utterly fearles 
have owned Devon Lead Manes 
Mr. Middleton, who has known }} 
of the country ‘all his life long, § 
are worth a fortune. That is w 
quietly and carefully absorbed 
shares he could. There were ¢ 
thousand ever issued. And We ; 
to reéstablish the mine, just as We 
babe Mrs. Lanborough » 

oy 

He slid toward her, danger: 
furiated, but a large and hamr 
hand swung him back—the hand 
H. Jay, a shareholder in Devon Le 
and fully aware of his importance 

“Nuh, nuh, you blackmaili 
boomed Mr. Jay. “T permit nba 
this office. Stand back, Fitzmo 
back and get out! And’ rememb 
I hear of any interference by you’ 
Lanborough—any legal claim to1 
I’ll have you in a jail ona charge 
mail before you can say—‘Tin 
me, man! It’s old George Jay 
Court telling you—for vo own 

Fitzmore still glared at Winnie 

‘“Why, you little ——” he beg| 

Mr. Jay took the ruffian grabs 
the neck. 

““No man raises his voice toMis 
in my presence!” he roared and 
man who would have done that 
never-never, clean across t 


om 


and so gently closed the door. 
He surveyed Winnie for 
with a queer blend of wonder, 
and reverence in his glassy eyes. 
stretched out his big hand. | 
“Little Miss Winnie,” he saic 
as befitted a future director of I 
Mines, Ltd., “‘that share deal of 
as near a gift as any deal on e& 
had been half an inch—just half 
nearer I couldn’t decently have 
As it is, fortunately for me, I 
conscience allows me to. I just W) 
you’re a white woman, Mi 
white from the crown of youth 
tips of your beautiful 2) 
shoes.” y 
Winnie did not deny it. % 


‘lid Mr. Dodd, “I think you’d 
right away—immediately, in 
arm day and you seem to per- 
Wbut if I were you I’d hurry.” 
, Grandma Newton and spoke 
Never in my whole life,’’ he 
wI tried to see how far I could 


ell arose, still smiling blandly, 
i thropically. 
dir bint, Mr. Dodd. I follow 
ough the needle’s eye and I 
:\r your sentiments. But just a 
:/\e ear, a gentle soothing whis- 
, |that adipose is as adipose does, 
i me, and I used to play guard 
old alma mater.” ‘ 
to Mrs. Newton, nodded in a 
iand manner to Keats Dodd 
departure on a perfectly even 
imny, don’t he?” grandma 
ay of our younger American 
1 Keats. “Mother used to have 


a yuckered up to be disapp’inted 
‘ grandma, “and then you up 
“| 


words right out of my mouth. 

I kin go and see to what’s left 

beuits with a clear conscience. 

9¢ good to have a man around 

yen if you hain’t quite accus- 

-/ how high he’s goin’ to jump if 
ers ” 


said Keats, “I’ll stroll down 


in able, not with that shoulder.” 
it gently,” said Keats. Then 
ryne, “Did you hear anything 


sind.” 

ses two nights. Possibly who- 
1é gone away.” 

lily,” said grandma, “whoever 
ii to figger out who you be, and 
t feelin’ in my bones.”’ 

+ of feeling, Mrs. Newton?” 
djf a vague, achin’ feelin’, as if 
tiuble in the air. When a body’s 
0; as I have, and stayed alive 
yas livin’, and been willin’ to 
x come knockin’ on the door 
belonged to livin’ your life— 


tied away didn’t sort of reach 
vi le when other like happenin’s 


’ raise up his nose and sniff, out 
1\2ep, if a strange dog goes gal- 


nderstand such things,” 
a stolid and material, and I 
imagination at all—not the 
x¢vhen you could feel that man 
f}u, and I couldn’t. But every 
g(a feeling like this one you just 
dll sort of get ready for emer- 
Y( never can tell.” 

,’ grandma asked, “do you 
i0y up for this rainy day?”’ 

df I know,” said Keats. “I'll 


ui It up. : 

vé just arguing with the contrary 
aiock on the mill door when an 
in with grizzled hair and a 
hit the size of a trunk on his 
styped, stared at him stolidly a 
it then addressed him. 

ngude millwright,”’ said the in- 


tu ed to observe who spoke and 
milf looking into blue eyes of 
a| childlike candor as to cause 
4 onished until he examined the 
t (the man’s face. It was a shade 
14 fumed oak, seemed to be 
aj and polished of surface, and 
Ys square as the chest on his 
4 to expression, if it had ever 
it}as mislaid never to be found 
| tfor those mild, youthful eyes. 
T pardon?” said Keats. 
gude millwright.” 
5 ne’ Keats had the door open, 
P.se of hospitality moved him to 
jn to enter. The gude mill- 
» deposited his great chest on 
Sighed as one sighs who ar- 
afte 
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STILL FACE 


(Continued from Page 38) 


“‘ Ay bane millwright,” said the man with 
a lift in his voice that may have been pride. 

“Good! Got a name concealed about 
you?” 

“Name bane Ole.”’ 

“All right, Ole, you and I will now ex- 
amine the patient. He seems pretty low, 
but maybe a pulmotor and an oxygen tank 
and three or four operations will get him on 
his feet again. Where’ll we commence?” 

Ole, like the capable millman he was, 
pointed a thumb upward at the cobwebby 
shafting. He had spent his allowance of 
words for the day, but Keats did not ob- 
ject to his silence—it was so chatty. Before 
an hour had trailed past the minutes that 
were the feathers in the extremity of its tail, 
Keats knew he had happened upon the man 
for the emergency. Ole was not much on 
conversation with human beings, but no 
sooner did he approach a bit of machinery 
than it opened its heart and laid before his 


sympathy its inmost secrets. At noon Ole | 


ventured to overdraw his account, and 


plucking accumulated cobwebs from his | 


bushy hair, he blinked and announced, 
“She bane gude mill.” 

“T’m glad we find so much in common,” 
said Keats; and then, not being physically 
up to so much activity as the morning had 
called for, he slipped into the office to sit 
down before he essayed the walk up the hill 
to his dinner. 

In the door he paused and squinted his 
rather fine eyes, Just why he paused and 
squinted he could not have explained at 
first, but something in the room was not 
right. The eye has a way of photographing 
scenes, some of them casual and inconse- 
quential, and the mind amuses itself by 
filing in a handy place such photographs. 
What had happened now was that Keats’ 
mind drew out and showed him the photo- 
graph of that office as it had been the last 
time he saw it with Grandma Newton. He 
remembered standing in the door to glance 
back just as he was leaving, and what he 
saw then was not what he saw now. Some- 
thing not large, not patent at a glance, was 
missing, was different. Somebody had been 
in the room. He kept on squinting his eyes 
and comparing the photograph with the 
room. Now he had it! Ledgers! He had 
left five big books on the standing desk, 
piled one upon another at the left end. 
They were not there. Keats glanced about 
and saw two of the books tossed upon the 
floor so that they lay sprawling and open; 
three were missing. 


What in the wide and entertaining world | 


could cause anybody to enter an old mill 
and abstract three useless books recording 
ancient and forgotten business transactions? 


Being a practical young man, he insisted | 


there must be a reason, that the thing was 
not a simple mischief, and it presented a 
puzzle that interested rather than disturbed 
him. Of what use could the books be to 
anybody? He strove to put himself in the 
place of the thief, to find some use to which 
he could put them that would warrant go- 
ing to any trouble to secure them, but was 
unable to do so. He started to shrug his 
shoulders, but remembered how painful it 
would be to one of them and desisted. 

Ole was sitting on his chest of tools eat- 
ing his lunch when Keats came out of the 


ce. 

“Back before one,” said the young man, 
and went out into the sunlight, which was 
engaged in touching up and polishing the 
village so that it glinted and shone and 
glistened. Church spires heliographed to 
one another and windowpanes playfully 
caught and tossed rays into Keats’ eyes. 
He rather liked it in a comfortable though 
of course not esthetic or poetical manner. 

The question of logs intruded. Logs were 
necessary before the mill could operate, and 
he was moved to take a glance at the yard 
to see how they could be handled when he 
obtained some. The log yard was at the up- 
river end of the mill, and Keats picked his 
way over rotting skids trying to get an idea 
of how the thing was done and what re- 
placements were necessary before he could 
begin to stock. Burs and sticktights cov- 
ered the legs of his trousers before he 
reached the southern extremity, where he 
stepped upon a log to make a general sur- 
vey of the river bank.. The breeze, which 
had persisted! from the south for days, 
moved the grass spears gently and set dust 
atwirling in the road. There was just 
enough of it to bring refreshment and to 
cause motion, to stir the leaves of the 
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Underclothes are 
always under clothes 


but they needn't be 
years behind... 


HIDDEN—yes; but a union suit that bags, 
binds, irritates—is bad nevertheless. 


It can do more to ruin a man’s comfort 
than anything else he wears. 


Why shouldn’t your underclothes give you 
the same careful shaping, the same lasting fit 
that you look for—and get—in a business suit ? 


Carter’s will. 


Here is underwear tailored on living models 
—fitted to real human beings, not to a cutter’s 
chart. Every pull, every possible strain 1s 
provided for. The result must be comfort. 


That’s half the story. 
The other half is—the Carter fabric. That is 


the reason the comfort lasts. Carter fabrics are so 
exactingly chosen, so skilfully knit on multi- 
needled machines that they cannot sag, they 
cannot pull. After months—even seasons—of the 
hardest wear, a Carter union suit still retains the 
genial springiness of the day you first put it on. 


We believe that Carter’s marks a real advance 
in the making of good under- 
wear. A good many million 
Carter wearers agree. Try it— 
this fall—yourself. 


The William Carter Com- 
pany, 607 Highland Avenue, 
Needham Heights, Mass. 


Year after year, men’s clothes 
have been improving steadily 
toward the easy, natural, com- 
fortable styles of today. If 
you are interested in trying 
equally modern underclothes 
—just ask for Carter’s. 


REG.US. PAT.OFF 


Carter ’§ Union Suit 


cere 4 
Sor Men | ‘ague Carters 


REGULAR 


Into every genuine Carter suit is sewn this 
label. Look for it when you buy underwear, 
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How to Get Sleep 


That Really Rests! 


| northerly side of the house, made a circuit 


THE SATURDAY 


Asleep in 2 minutes 


A Natural Way to Sound Sleep and 
Energetic Days. Make This Free Test 


When you go to bed do your nerves stay up? 
Do you sometimes worry and toss,—and wake 
up “logy” in the morning? 

How many do! Even 7 or 8 hours’ sleep at 
night often leave you languid and weary. You 
tire early in the day. It’s due to broken, rest- 
less sleep,—Sveeplessness. 

The cause is overstrained nerves and diges- 
tive unrest. 

Yet most cases are easily corrected. You 
can prove this yourself. We offer you a free 
test. It is mainly a matter of giving work-worn 
body and nerve cells proper nutriment,—in a 
form easily assimilated. For sleep, of itself, 
does not restore you. It’s food that builds you 
up during the rest period of sleep. When food 
fails—then sleep is broken and restless. It 
leaves you tired and “logy” in the morning. 


Eating for Sleep 


Every waking activity consumes nerve and 
body cells. You need certain vitalizing food 
elements to restore them. Elements lacking in 
your daily fare. 

Your diet requires (1) high energy value, (2) 
carbohydrates, protein, vitamines and certain 
minerals in right proportions. And it should 
be (3) easily digested. 

If you take this kind of nutriment at night— 
before retiring—it gives your work-exhausted 
body just the food essentials it needs to restore. 
Hence your sleep really rests you. 

But how to select foods for the elements 
needed? Science has now done this for you. 

A Swiss discovery in foods. A single delicious 
beverage now gives you exactly the food 
essentials your body requires. 


A Swiss Food Discovery 


The name is Ovaltine. It has been in use in 
Switzerland for 30 years. It is now in universal 
use in England and its colonies. During the 
great war it was included as a standard ration 
for invalid soldiers. Today Ovaltine is known 
to 20,000 physicians. Used in hundreds of 
hospitals in this country. 

Ovaltine supplies what your modern daily 
fare lacks. It gives you several vital foods in 
the form of one. It is a highly concentrated 
extract of certain vitalizing and building-up 
foods converted by a private Swiss process. 
One cup of Ovaltine contains 
more real food value than 12 cups 
of beef extract. 


Helps Weak 

Digestion 

A cup at night 
brings sound sleep 
for the night, 
quickly and nat- 
urally. This is 3pm. 
why: Ovaltine is Which is your energy curve? Are you 
both highly and 45 active at 3 p. m. as at 9 a.m.? 
quickly nourish- 
ing. Ititself is quickly digested. Also it digests 
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+H 
= 


A.M; 


4 3PM. 


other foods which may be in your stomach, | 


Has the power to digest 4 to 5 times its own 
weight of other foods. This quick assimilation 
of nourishment is restoring to the entire body. 
Nerves are quieted. Digestion goes on efficient- 
ly. Sleep comes. Sound, restful sleep. And as 
you sleep, your body is gathering strength and 
energy. 

In the morning you awaken, looking and feel- 
ing years younger. You are a new being for a 
new day. Alive with energy to carry you buoy- 
antly through the day. 

Many take a cup of Ovaltine, two or three 
times a day, for its natural stimulation. It’s 
truly a “pick-up” drink, putting new blood 
into your veins a few minutes after drinking. 

Ovaltine is also a particularly fine food for 
nursing mothers, convalescents, backward chil- 
dren and the aged. 


A Sample Sent Free 


It is truly remark- 
able the difference 
Ovaltine makes in 
your sleep and daily 
energy. Just three 
nights use will prove 
a revelation. 

Ovaltine is sold in 
tins of 4 sizes by drug 
stores for home use. 
Or drinkit at the soda 
fountain. The mak- 
ers, however, offer a 
3-day introductory 
package free to those 
who wish to try it. 
No cost or obligation. 
Just send your name 
and address to 


THE WANDER COM PANY 
Dept. 1114, 37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Ovaltine is also a won- 
derful  strength-building 
drink for tired women 
and growing children. 
Supplies vital food essen- 
tials lacking in ordinary 


fare. Assists weakened 
or overtaxed digestion, 


OVALTIN 


Builds Brain, 


Nerves and Body | 
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maples and to agitate the grass. Among 
other things, it imparted the longing to 
travel to a bit of paper whose area was not 
more than three or four square inches; but 
these inches fluttered directly under Keats’ 
eye as he was removing a bur from his shoe 
lace. It was an insignificant thing and 
Keats glanced at it cursorily; then he 
glanced a second time, and picking it up 
examined it with interest. It was stiff, 
heavy paper and there was red and blue 
ruling on it, also there were some figures— 
and its edges were charred. 

Keats stood erect and stared about him. 
The paper had approached from a southerly 
direction and he looked to see if more were 
on its way. The insignificant had become 


| significant, because the scrap was beyond 


question a fragment of the page of a ledger. 


| Somebody had been burning a book of that 
| character. 


He did not know it was one of 
the books missing from the office, but he 
thought it was, and forgot utterly that it 
was the dinner hour. 

“Tf,” his thoughts ran, ‘‘this thing was 
burned, it must have been burned some- 
where. It came from that direction.’”’ He 
took note of the wind. “‘It wouldn’t travel 
far,” he reasoned; “but it might flutter 
some out of line. If there is one bit, there 
must be more.” 

So he walked along the road’s border, his 
eyes at his feet, and in the course of a hun- 
dred yards picked up no less than three 
charred remnants. He was now abreast of a 
white house of the colonial school. Beyond 
this point he found neither paper nor the 
crisp black fragments that had been paper. 
He retraced his steps and, keeping to the 


of the fields. Clinging to grass and bush and 


| scurrying underfoot were numbers of the 


particles he sought, none to the southward 
of the house—all to northward and spread 
out fanlike with the house as an axis. What 
burning had been done, Keats decided, 
must have taken place in that dwelling. If, 


| he reasoned, a matter of a thousand pages 


of ledger paper should be burned one by 
one in an open fireplace with a good draft, 
it was inevitable that scraps and fragments 
would be carried up the chimney to disperse 


| at the urging of the wind. 


| 
| 


| what he had expected. 
| pointed him, for here, surely, was no burner 


| from that point. 


| the rescue in the nick of time, 


He wondered who lived in the house, and 
if by any chance there was a mischievous 
boy. His mind refused to accept the boy. 
Whoever had burned those books had done 
so for cause. 

Hitherto he had not noticed the house 
except as a house; now he scrutinized it as 
an individual, and found, to his surprise, 
that it wore an inscrutable look, a look of 
knowing more than it told, of a capability 
to keep secrets, and it stared at him iron- 


| ically. It was not a surreptitious house, a 
| slinking house, but one that looked you 


straight in the eye and told you to mind 
your own business. It was a house that 
would have scorned to shelter a sneak thief, 
but would have opened its door in weleome 


| to a man with boldness and enterprise to 


have a try at the Koh-i-noor. That is what 
Keats saw; and,.as the world knows, he 
was a man without imagination. 

Being a direct and practical person, his 
first impulse was to walk to the door, ham- 
mer on it with his knuckles and demand to 
know what was the idea of burning his old 
ledgers; and it may be he would have fol- 
lowed this course had he not perceived a 
gentleman approaching from the south- 
ward at a leisurely and dignified pace. It 
was an individual he had not seen before in 
Westminster; but when it became apparent 
the man was about to turn into the sus- 


| pected house, Keats walked briskly to the 


road to have a nearer view of him. By good 
fortune the gentleman hesitated at his own 
gate, enjoying the prospect of river and 
mountain, until Keats was so close as to be 


| able to obey the impulse to accost him. 


“Good day, sir,’’ said Keats. 

The gentleman turned his head and 
Keats saw such a face as he had never im- 
agined, the face of a king among philoso- 
phers, lofty, pure, benign. It was not at all 
Indeed, it disap- 


of ledgers. 
“A gracious day,” said Mr. Jones. 
Keats was rather at a loss how to proceed 
There was no conversa- 
tional map or guidepost, and so far as he 
could see he had run up a blind alley from 
which there was nothing to do but -back 
out as gracefully as he could manage. 
“Your face,” said Mr. Jones, coming to 
“Gs unfa- 
miliar.” : : 
“T am a newcomer,” said Keats. 


’ quiet, kindly spot; one in which 


““Y ou have come,” said 


“T,” said Keats rather lamely 
much for quiet. In fact I’m acey 
ring about too much. My gho 
that I am practical, and pract: 
appear to be restless.” We 
_ “True,” said Mr. Jones. “TItis 
be bound to the wheel of practi 
But you are young, and youth 
bitions, which are peculiar to 

‘Not much of an ambition,” ; 
so engrossed in the man’s face t] 
scant attention to what he was s; 
man’s face had not moved. It, 
was a face of one expression. T} 
concerting. ea 

“But yours is?” suggested M 

“To turn the old mill there ini 
proposition.” . & 

“Ah,” said Mr. Jones gravely 
that young man.” - 

Of a sudden and unaccountab 
of Grandma Newton’s began tor 
in Keats’ subconscious mind unt} 
audible to the conscious mind. *; 
perty does,’’ was the saying; an} 
ment he wondered why it had (: 
him. ‘Perty is as perty does,” 
had been thinking this stranger’ 
singularly beautiful. . . . “y 
perty does.” . . . Keats % 
head. Mr. Jones’ face had all buy 
him he had been making a sill; 
but grandma’s saying caused hj 
the matter in abeyance awaitin 
ing proof. = | 

“Perhaps,” Mr. Jones was say\g 
note of curiosity in his voice, “* 
this way with the thought: 
acquaintance.” | 

“No,” said Keats, and then hi 
premeditated thing. He held ¢ 
Jones’ inspection a handful of fir 
charred paper. ‘‘No,’’ he repea} 
just collecting these.” i 


He opened the gate, but pauseb 
allowed it to close behind him 
fellow townsmen,” he said; “it) 
to have a knowledge of the inter; 
neighbors.” 

Keats stuffed the charred pay} 
pocket and walked briskly tow 
ner. Mr. Jones entered his hop 
directly to a drawer in his dit 
from which he took a sheet of ip 


fe. 


he had used to write upon the e 


The Knight, he crossed out thi 
tion point and the statements of | 
that followed, and set down a ig 
Ominous! 
vir 
EATS DODD felt very mh 
had been caught at somethg 
saw Faith Newton standing || 
through which he must pass t3 
the public road. If the coura; 
given him he would have leay|t 
and scurried off down the hills? 
her; but young men are rather ¢ 
of making themselves ridieculovth 


ha 


are of death, so he continued oris 


at once dignified and austere, ais 
on his way. But Faith had }if 
own. He managed the bow aniit 
ity, but their effect was ap 
nothing. 
“T’ll walk a way with you, 
and she fell into step with hi 
obvious intention of carrying 0 M 
“Tt—the day is very a. 


helplessly. : 
“The weather as a topic 
tion,”’ she said, ‘‘never fascinall 
and my grandmother have 
agreement?” 
“We have,” he said stiffly. |, 
“Well,” she said musingh 
you’re more to be pitied than #! 
I’ve lost?”’ 
“You've lost.” > | 
“T generally do when I ; 
grandma.” She shrugged hes 
1 prvected to lose, but I had? 
a good loser.” } 
“Indeed!” said Mr. Dodd. | 
“Very; I’m so used to it. I} 
fectly silly idea, and the wh 
laugh at my grandmother, an( 
made to look more absurd tha 
I guess the flag will still wa 
Capitol in Washington.” 
“They don’t often haul it 
daytime.” 
(Continued on Page 
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((atinued from Page 138) 

se you're to live at the house.”’ 
t) the arrangement.” ite 
|, she said, “‘please don’t faint in 
-e than once or twice a week. By 
we're to share the same roof, 
_well know your name. Mr. 
-Name is as far as I’ve got.” 
y)dd—Keats B. 8. Dodd.” 
ounds like some kind of grain— 
rat, you know.” ; 

a poet,” Mr. Dodd said coldly. 
te B. S.—what are they, poets 


isd. ; 

y| re initials,’ he said. 
nfor is a private matter.” 
{r. Keats Private Matter Dodd. 


uried?”’ 


“What 


ere contrary.”’ 
fraid so. Rich ones never come 
nister. I was very disagreeable, 


e) 
q.so well,” said Mr. Dodd, “that 
tt long practice.” 
: at,” she said musingly, “‘has all 
cions of being a nasty remark. 
pve made up my mind to not be 
a2 any more. It didn’t work. 
eoing to be around, I might as 
yat good of you I can.” 
de no rejoinder because he could 
ne He feared the Greeks bring- 
1 was not equipped by nature to 
iel such a reversal of front. Asa 
ofact, his experience of young 
ol did not recite free verse of un- 
le'sentiments, or interpret some- 
, incing with bare feet, or paint 
ov in lurid colors—which did not 
)k'ke Keats’ idea of what the front 
nr facade, of a soul should be—or 
oily of the most embarrassing 
wle they played on harps, was 
le 


led Faith as unique and abnor- 
vitor from the kingdom of the cen- 
us regard men made in the image 
is eaks. 
talk,” said Faith. 
n, sulking. I’m maintaining a 
since.” 
itor??? 
n) said Keats, “‘you are sailing in 
dmebody has run off with your 
, jou cast anchor—if you’ve any 


hj. started matters by offering her 
1 < he would have known how to 
hjiself. He would have pretended 
wile he thought about reciprocat- 
n¢ and all would have been well. 
g| apparently expected an answer 
njt the end of each of her para- 


1ot used to it. Where he came 
O}» neither expected nor desired 
; || they wished was the oppor- 
0 vish their views. 
t jasn’t bad,” said Faith. ‘Try 
0}. It takes two to make a con- 
njad I’ve decided to make the 
fo| Here’s a question, and it’s up 
a) ply, you know. You might say 
ng right if you can think of it. I 
fe bright things.” 
n) bright. I suppose what you 
elsrams. I never made up one, 
aman who does: He used to 
mother’s teas and sit in a corner 
ight of one, and then he’d come 
ov and shoot it off. That was the 
imtill he thought of another. He 
re reputation as a wit.” Keats 
oily. “This fellow wouldn’t ask 
a sugar till he thought up an 
] 


Ld 


SeSss 


le way to putit. I used to wish 
a 1ink of one and then he’d starve 


an 
‘said Faith, “I really believe 
ol; to be an addition to our midst, 
in necessarily, giving you much. 
ist sn’t so darn big league.” 
m(lidn’t sound as if there was any 
it It had an air of finality and he 
athefreely. Possibly the ordeal 
t.\"hen her mood changed again. 
j ‘dged her voice with fine prickly 
€s tment did its powerful best to 
! pene. of her eyes, but couldn’t 


‘is place. I despise this life. It’s 
ible, horrible!” 


THE SATURDAY 


“I’m not. It’s dull and deadly. Nothing 
ever happens. There isn’t a human being 
to talk to. It’s death. I want to live. I’m 
all ready to live and I’m entitled to live. 
I’m not afraid. I want to see things and be 
a part of things. I want things happening 
to me, and nothing can happen to me here. 
Look at me! Do I look like some kind of a 
vegetable?” 

She speared him with her glance as if he 
were a letter being stuck on a spindle. 

“Well, no,’ he said. 

“The world out there—beyond those 
damn mountains—is full of things. I know 
it is—things to feel. It’s full of love and 
hate, and wickedness and joy, and jealousy 
and friendship, and risks and terrors, and 
chances to take and choices to be made. 
Things to feel! Things to take hold of you 
and shake you and bang you about! I want 
them all! I’m not afraid!” 

Keats cleared his throat. 

“My gosh and Mary went a-fishing,”’ 
he exclaimed, “‘but you’re in a state of 
mind! What ever do you want to be scared 
and jealous and wicked and all that sort of 
thing for?”’ 


“T’ve a right to it. I’ve a right to every | _ 


sensation there is.” 

“Well,” he said, “I can’t think of any- 
body who would snatch your ticket of ad- 
mission. When there’s a yell of fire most 
folks make for the exits.” 

“You don’t understand. Nobody under- 
stands.” 

He blinked. 

“T understand what you say,” he said, 
“but blessed if I get what it’s all about. 
Now if I should bat you in the eye and 
snatch your purse and chuck you over the 
fence there—that’s your idea of a well- 
spent half hour. Is that it?” 

Again the wind of her mood shifted about 
the cardinal points and she threw back her 
head and laughed a delightful, infectious, 
girlish laugh. 

“You do understand,”’ she said. “But 
I’d even be content with little things, with 
companionship, interesting people. I’d like 
to have the chance to talk to people who do 
things, famous people—authors and artists 
and actors and poets.”’ 

“Sweet cat!” exclaimed Keats. 

““What’s the matter?’’ Her eyes were 
wide with real questioning. 


“You can’t talk to that kind of people— | 
they talk to you,” he said. “‘ Honest Injun, | 


Miss Newton, they’re bunk. They’re a 
dead loss. They’re poison.” 

“What,” she asked, 
about it?” 

“Me? 


ing ’em off my coat. I’ve dug poetry out of 
my ears and combed prose out of my hair. 
And they’re so darned autobiographical! 
Let one of ’em sit down by you, and in two 
seconds you’re all smeared up with a char- 
acter sketch of him by himself. 


come to roost a long way off from that kind 
of song bird.” 

“T’m going to talk lots to you,” said 
Faith; “you do it very well. Of course, I 
don’t believe a syllable of it; but anyhow, 
it’s words strung together so they give you 
a little flicker. Do it some more.” 

This request gave Keats a minimum of 
delight. . 

His ears, he felt, were a shade more car- 
mine than perfect dignity permitted, and 
he sank into a depth of silence he had not 
hitherto plumbed. 

“Oh,” said Faith suddenly, “‘I wish I had 
money—money! I want to travel. I want 
to see every square inch of this old world 
and everything that goes on in it. I want to 
poke and pry. I want money to throw 
away. I don’t want ever to have to count 
pennies again. It’s maddening.” 

“The mill ” he began, but she inter- 
rupted him with a jeering laugh. 

“The mill! That old rattletrap, down-at- 
heels, ugly pile of rubbish! Do you think 
that thing can earn me what I want? No! 
There’s just one way—and I hate it—but 
I’ve got to have money.” 

“And what way is that?”’ 

“To marry a man with sacks and barrels 
and bins of it. I don’t care who he is or how 
old he is or what he looks like. But 
I’ll make him regret it.” 

Faith Newton’s white teeth snapped and 
na eyes flashed. ‘‘Won’t I make him sorry 

or it!” 

“Wh-what’ll you do? Wh-why make him 
sorry? It won’t be his fault.” 

“Tt will! It will! How dare he make me 
take him along with his old riches? And 


“do you know | 


Miss Newton, ever since I was | 
knee high to a tea wagon I’ve been brush- | 


Get in a | 
roomful of ’°em and it settles on you like | 
dust. You listen to me, Miss Newton, and | 
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PISTON RINGS 
' te 
Perfect Circles? 
ANY of America’s finest cars, 
and others equally famous for 
their high standards and thorough en- 
gineering practice, are factory equip- 
ped with PERFEcT CIRCLE Oil-Reg- 
ulating rings. Performance alone has 
brought about their use in these cars: 
American Hupmobile 
Anderson Haynes 
Apperson Henney 
Auburn Isotta-Fraschini 
Cadillac Kissel 
Columbia Marmon 
Courier McFarlan SV 
Cunningham Miller Specials 
Davis Moon 
Dort 6 Nash 131 
Duesenberg Packard 
Elcar 6 Pierce-Arrow 80 
Elgin Rickenbacker 8 
Flint 6-40 Willys-Knight 
Franklin —and 42 leading 
Gray-Dort 6 trucks and buses 
A PerrFect Circte Oil-Regulating ring 
installed on each piston, in the lower ring 
groove only, prevents oil-pumping, insures 
thorough lubrication of the cylinder walls, 
and seldom fails to give 1000 or more miles 
to the gallon of oil. You can obtain the 
same performance by having PErRFect | 
CrrcLes installed in your car. 
Used in the winning car in every major | 
race since Decoration Day, 1922 
Sold almost everywhere by leading jobbers, 
accessory stores, repairmen and car dealers. | 
INDIANA PISTON RING COMPANY | 
J. H. Teetor, Pres. C. N. Teetor, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
Hagerstown, Indiana, U.S. A. 
Oil-Regulating — 
a ; 
PRICE $1.00 EACH 


Up to and including 5 in. diameter 


(One to a Piston) 


COMPRESSION TYPE, 25 ¢ and up 
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the wearing. 
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world. 
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pair of Hays. 
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he’ll pay for it! You see! I’ll take his old 
dollars and then I’ll—live!” 

“That,’’ said Keats in a much disturbed 
voice, ‘‘sounds—why, it sounds positively 
immoral!” : 

“It is,”’ she said succinctly. 

“My aunt’s cat!’’ he said under his 
breath. 

Positively this girl was upsetting. She 
frightened him. He experienced a sensation 
of regret, of alarm for her. Such discontent, 
such willfulness promised nothing but mis- 
ery—misery and one of those ghastly 
smashed-up lives he had seen once or twice; 
furtive, mock-brazen remnants of lives! 

“Tf you’d been chained here the way I 
have you wouldn’t be such a shocked idiot. 


| Do you realize that in four years I’ve talked 


to but two men whom eyen a fantastic im- 
agination could conceive as thrilling?” 

“Ought men to be thrilling?” 

“They ought,’ she said, “if they expect 
any woman to eat out of their hands. I’ve 
never been married, but 1 know there’s just 
one way for a man to keep his wife, and 
that’s to be thrilling, and to keep on being 
thrilling. That sort of man’ll never have to 
butter his wife’s feet.” 

“Butter ie 

“Like you do a cat’s paws to make her 


| stay home nights.” 


Keats pondered this, and a little furrow 
grew between his eyes. He didn’t like the 
sound of it. Then his thoughts flicked to 
the two possibly thrilling personages. 

““Who was the other man?” he asked in 
such good faith that Faith again threw 
back her head and laughed so that it de- 
lighted him to the toes in his shoes. 

“Brave and modest!”’ she said. ‘‘The 


| other man was—Still Face.” 


“Still Face!” Recollection of that 


| strange, exotic, arresting face he had en- 


countered an hour before at the entrance to 
the supercilious house came to him. The 
name was apt. Still Face! He drew his 
shoulders together as» one does who sud- 
denly is blown upon by an icy draft. “Who 


| is Still Face?” 


“JT don’t know,” she said; ‘‘but he’s 


| beautiful—positively beautiful, and mys- 


terious and—and occult. You look at him 
and you feel young and about an inch high, 
and it seems as if he had lived forever and 
knew everything. Oh, he’s—he’s some- 
thing tremendous. I don’t know what. If 
he told me he was a thousand years old I’d 
believe him like winking.” 

‘“What,” said Keats, “‘is his name?” 

“T don’t know. Mr. Pinch calls him Still 
Face. He just came here a few days ago.” 

“Um—and you have met him?” 

““*Wncountered’ is the word.” 

“Would you mind telling me how?” 

She glanced at him, made curious by the 
strangeness, the intentness of his tone. 

“T walked up the Frying Pan to—well, if 


| you must know, to cuss the world and its 


works, and there I sat doing it with all my 


| might, and enjoying myself as much as I 


” 


ever do. 

She had, he was to notice, a curious 
ability at introspection and a grim sense 
of humor as to herself. “The first I knew, 
there he was’”’—her voice grew hushed as 
she recalled the man—‘“‘the most impress- 
ive thing I ever saw. And he talked to me.” 

“What did he say?”’ Keats said with a 
peculiar insistence. 

.“‘He said he saw me free—swept clean of 
resentments:and of hatreds. And to have 
patience and to wait a while, and I should 


” 


“Then he said a strange thing, 
neither future nor past —time is nc 
remembers what you call the past, 
remember what you call the future 
I see eg a 

“Don’t mean a darn thing,” gai 

“And he talked about infinity g 
bound to the wheel—and he kne 
was thinking. I think he must’ 
mendously good man.” -& 

““4Perty is as perty does,’” 
involuntarily. ‘‘ Well, here’s them 
And, Miss Newton, if I were you 
how I think I’d stick up a sign on 
Face. Dangerous Curve Ahead! 
of asign. And I’d drive according] 

She flashed out at him, “And. 
you I’d mind my own business, [ 
think there are enough to m 
without taking on a volunteer?” 

He looked at her gravely. 

“Well,” he said enigmatically, 
end, probably, it will all depe 
worn your brake bands are.” ~ 


nd 
1 K Wi 
he lifted the thing he called a hat 
into the mill. z 
Faith had essayed forth into th 
with'no destination; but 
minded and stiff-necked, she aeq 
on the instant Keats warned he 
Still Face. She set forth deliberaty 
turn to the spot where first she 
countered the man, and in the 
finding him again. If you were) 
driving Faith to the north you sh, 
mand her to travel in a southerly 
It was a failing of hers that Granc 
ton thoroughly understood and wi 
the saying is, to a fare-ye-well. 
She reached the house in w 
Jones resided and was passing it} 
creetly averted eyes, which, ney 
could count every visible nail he| 
siding, when, with violence, the {i 
was flung open and a human figi'h 
itself forth—a negro. He whirl 
several times, flapping his arms | 
eccentric manner and _ utterin| 
sounds. Faith paused, startled. } 
white, staring eyeballs, the ge 
ridged head, the inhuman soun 
from the wizened throat were erig! 
more to startle a person phlegni 
lump of putty. The figure dak 
whirled and scuttled down the: 
through the gate, and then, wi 
horrible gurgle, leaped upward 
sprawled at her feet. Faith didnjs 
which is to be noted as significan | 
did gather her skirts about her ¢l 
from the unsightly thing. | 
“Don’t be alarmed, I beg of yi’ 
calm voice. ‘It is nothing. My? 
subject to these seizures. It \ 
Still Face advanced, bent his sti? 
and lifted the scrawny African ir 
“The man,” he said, “persists | 
practices. Savage rites,”’ he saici 
of grave tolerance, as if the pri 
savage rites in Westminster wer 
considerable foible and scarcely 0 
attention. ‘I am desolated th 
alarmed you.” 7 
““S-savage rites!’”’ she gasp 
“He is a native of the island) 
said Still Face, ‘‘and a practitior 
dark, esoteric fanaticism vulgarly! 
voodoo.” > 
With that he turned upon hitié 
bearing the negro in his arms as 
had been imponderable, he walk: 
into the house. | 


| 
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, it was the mate who stopped 
rl had never been known to do 
) s friend than he had just done, 
» \rrible Swede would never quit 
ng as he could stand or see. 
ookout!’’ ordered the mate 
And you stay on deck two hours 
‘w ch below for relieving late. Get 
iu! I believe you're soft in the 


[ible Swede fell into line, as any 
il/man must do, as the great ship 
sthward. From the very start 
Hiaward race the wind had been 
nd-een; the speeding grain ships 
19 their course and remain within 
: another if speeds were not too 
dierent. And the Khedivieh still 
chest. Keenly watched by a good 
yer who had fine sailing officers, 
ar-master roared through the 
li blue seas with a wake a mile 
ei of her and her canvas dark with 
elr up to the heads of the jibs 
of bands of her upper topsails. 
east, but to leeward, the skysail 
sen Margaret gleamed like a 
jelin the sunlight. To windward, 
th astern, the Talus and Silber- 
su t it out almost yardarm to 
EUiieough the binoculars their 
ic might be discerned hurling 
iderhaps bets at one another. As 
yeould reach rolled the dark azure 
snvy crested, meeting the ships 


ro and a crash and a cataract of 
AN jewels. A sky as blue as a 
na en’s eyes was becoming subtly 
athe horizon by long streaming 
f~fiapor out of which the wind 
drolley with increasing power. 
1, 1 go up and give a look to ta 
ta fore royal,’ said Big Carl, 
a o where the Tarrible Swede and 
jis*rs were passing a seizing about 
ra: pennant. Yon glared up. He 
ler: nto line as a sailorman should; 
t (1 not compel him to relinquish 
erss toward the man who had 
|b job and confiscated his liquor. 
suied himself that he hated Big 
in(hatred, as Yon understood it, 
shiz independent of place or cir- 
ae} “Ta riggers hurried ta job,” 
asiaying. “‘Yu are a sailorman, 
70nd look ’em over. A boy can 
miline here.” 
go hen I am ready!” Yon growled 
ajiding the eye of Carl. Carl 
| iry slightly; he walked away, 
t ¢ough to feel sorry for his friend. 
t tiwants is a thick ear, ain’t it?”’ 
ed/ed Whiskers in a guarded tone. 
‘Tognized the Tarrible Swede as 
olstanding sailorman in the ship; 
ed) make himself solid thus early in 
sai, for a stout chum would be a 
into have in the bitter days to 
“Jit becos he’s been chucked into 
, » thinks he’s pe 
in’ about ta boson?” snapped 
ri fiercely at his toadying helper. 
in’ talkin’ about you, Yon, you 
tht” Whiskers hastened to assure 
ck g away in swift alarm. “Ain’t 
e 79, 
Téible Swede whirled his arms. 
ano walk toward Red Whiskers. 
s higed home solidly one after an- 
it! red-fuzzed cheek bones, raising 
lups, and there was no sparlike 
) oe fist to impact upon his 
ow and stop him. 
it het on yu!” he grunted. 
wed and stared at the spectacle. 
‘rs dropped his ball of marline 
‘oll! into the waterways. Making 
» €empt to guard against those 
wirling arms and to avoid that 
advancing figure, the fright- 
of Big Carl Dane broke and 
fection behind the man he had 
ight be the better for a swollen 


ot 


cae 


shere vit’ yu, Yon!” cried Carl 
Do yu think I meant tomorrow 
\' ta rovings? I think yu are 


ning yoomp at yurself, yu 
-_ put a het on yu one day,” 
| Tarrible Swede; but he clam- 
9 ie rigging and went aloft to the 
ardike a nimble boy. 

aqieen up there fifteen minutes. 
nV; setting. There was a harden- 
‘né7ind and the skies were not so 


ne 
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THE TARRIBLE SWEDE 


(Continued from Page 21) 


blue. With sailorly eye Yon glanced all 
about him while performing his task of 
strengthening the fastenings that held the 
sail to the jackstay on the yard. And 
presently he hailed the deck in a bull roar. 

“Ahoy on deck! Qveen Margaret’s skys’l 
yoost vent in rags! Talus is takin’ in her 
royals! T’ere is vind comin’!”’ 

*“Aye, aye!’’ came the response. ‘Get 
that job done and come down from aloft!” 

“Lumme! Is our Old Man going to take 
in sail?’’ grumbled the Doctor, who had a 
bet of the slush for the passage with the 
Talus’ cook. ‘’Tain’t arf blowin’ yet! 
Wot’ll he do orf th’ Horn?” 

The Doctor need have been under no 
distress. Before the twilight had well died, 
the lurching bark, under full sail still, had 
filled her decks twice. The first time gave 
the Doctor food for thought for many 
hours. A long, lazy comber roared aboard 
over the lee bulwarks and knocked the pig- 
pen to splinters and the pigs into the galley 
by way of the lee door. The Doctor and 
Chips divided the labor of chaperoning the 
pigs and rebuilding their domicile in stronger 
fashion. 

“One o’ these days that Swede ’s goin’ 
to kick th’ tripe outa th’ boson,’’ Red 
Whiskers announced at dinner. 

Yon was marching up and down outside 
the forecastle, abreast of the boson’s door, 
glaring at the red face of Big Carl at his 
dinner. The Tarrible Swede was rather 
famous for his appetite at sea. He had not 
looked inside the forecastle now since his 
watch was relieved; not even for his cher- 
ished pipe, which nobody had ever seen 
him without two minutes after the bell 
struck, unless it was a case of ‘‘ All hands!” 
On this occasion, after a strenuous forenoon 
watch of letting go and rehoisting royals 
and upper topgallants a dozen times in 
sharp squalls, and the securing of a parted 
royal stay before the slender spar snapped 
while the great steel Khedivieh lay down 
on her side and thundered through the 
spume-laced seas a bare length ahead of the 
flying Talus, with a frantic and grimy ship 
cook on each ship shaking fists and cursing 
each other to add to the din, Yon had 
shown no feverish haste to get to his to- 
bacco. He had battled like a viking through 
all the fierce labor of the watch. With the 
liquor all out of his system, he was what he 
had always been, multiplied tenfold—a 
sailorman to the toes, every toe a finger, 
every finger a fishhook. And Big Carl had 
been there too. Of all that stately racing 
fleet leaving Crockett with barley, wheat 
or corn, which had dwindled already in 
numbers visible to three, not one boasted 
such a pair of salt-water warriors as Big 
Carl and the Tarrible Swede. They were 
50 per cent of the reason for the Khedivieh 
being still ahead in the race. But Yon had 
seen Big Carl falter more than once in the 
desperate work of putting a French shroud 
knot into the parted royal stay while the 
ship lay almost on her beam ends, surging 
through the seas with a quivering in every 
plate and frame that made more than one 
young hand shiver. Shivering was for 
young hands. Yon did not shiver. Big 
Carl had never been known to shiver. Yet 
he faltered. 

Yon glared at Carl through the half- 
open door. The big boson ate hungrily; 
but his face was flushed far beyond the 
flush of hasty eating. 

“Yu big stiff, yu been trinking!’’ Yon 
started to shout, staggering on the reeling 
deck toward the little cabin with its half- 
closed steel door. Before the words were 
completely uttered, the foretack parted 
with a crash and in an instant the sails were 
shivering, the great steel masts rocking and 
the ship in uproar. The Talus shot ahead 
as if the Khedivieh had let go an anchor. 

“‘Shree-ee-ee-ee!’’ shrilled the mate’s 
whistle from the poop. All the shivering 
of the other sails sounded like summer 
voices beside the thunderous flogging of the 
released forecourse, the heavy clew of which 
smashed foot-long splinters out of the teak 
rail at every flog. 

Boson, rouse out all hands!’ yelled 
Mr. Critchlow. ‘‘Clew up the weather side 
th’ fores’1! Reeve a new tack! Get a move 
on! D’ye want that ship to report us at 
home?” 

Big Carl fell out of his cabin. Stagger he 
might, but instinct drove him. Before he 
was squarely on the deck, Yon had caught 
the flogging end of the parted rope, and 
the terrific slamming of the stout canvas 
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The famous 20th 
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New York to Chi- 
cago in 20 hours. 
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pare this with the picture at 
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between Lionel and real trains 
is the size! 
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Lionel Automatic 
Train Control— 
The greatest 
achievement in 
model railroad 
engineering. 
Starts and stops 
trains automati- 
cally. Just one of 
the many won- 
derful realistic 
railroad devices 
in the Lionel line 
of Accessories. 


No miniature 
railroad is com- 
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new Lionel Auto- 
matic Crossing 
Gates. Down goes 
the gate as the 
train approaches 
—up again when 
the trainhas 
passed. It works 
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the real ones. 
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Size train, 
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clew hurled the Tarrible Swede headlong 
from the forecastle head into the seething 
water of the scuppers. Yon was at the rope 
again ina flash. His head was down, shak- 
ing like the head of a fighting bull; ‘he ad- 
vanced upon the job as he advanced upon 
Big Carl when in fighting mood. 

“Up hellum! Up with it! She'll get 
aback!’ roared the mate to the helmsman. 

The releasing of all the pressure borne by 
the huge forecourse made the big ship come 
up to the wind. The Talus crowd could be 
heard cheering above the uproar as she 
shot ahead, her taffrail barely missing the 
sweeping bowsprit of the luffing Khedivieh.., 

“More beef here! Catch a holt, yu!” 
roared Big Carl, hurling his big body upon 
Yon and helping to muzzle the flying end 
of the broken tack before it brained some- 
body. Men were manning the clew garnet. 

‘“Hey-hey-hey-ah!’’screamed Red Whisk- 
ers at the hauling part. 

“Oh, hey-hey-hey-ey-ah-h!” 

“Up with that clew! Run it up!” yelled 
the second mate. 

“Meet her! Meet her!” roared Mr. 
Critchlow to the helmsman. 

The captain ran up from below, alarmed 
at the hubbub. As he emerged from the 
companionway, the big ship, falling off the 
wind too rapidly, leaned steeply to a hard 
gust of stinging wind, and a mile-long gray- 
beard boarded her along the entire length 
of her lee rail. 

“‘R-r-raouah!”’ it roared, and Yon, Carl 
and the men on the forecastle head went 
floating aft on the crest of it. 

‘“Hey-hey-hey-ah!’’ squealed Red Whisk- 
ers bravely at the clew garnet. He was 
standing high and dry on the fife rail, 
reaching high for his hauling grip. Down 
crashed a second boarding comber. A blast 
blew out of the heart of the increasing 
breeze and the big ship reeled. 

“Make fast that clew garnet!” shouted 
the captain in swift cognizance of the ship’s 
sudden change in bearing. The Khedivieh 
did not answer her helm and gain relief as 
she usually did. 

“That damned barley!”” muttered the 
second mate, fighting to keep his head above 
water. 

““She’s cranky as a tub in a tideway!” 
sputtered Mr. Critchlow, scrambling up 
from under Carl and the Tarrible Swede 
among the débris of running gear tangled 
up to leeward by the boarding sea. 

“Let go all royal halyards!” bellowed 
the captain anxiously. 

“She’s coming up, sir! She’s coming 
up!” yelled Mr. Critchlow. He could not 
so soon forget that derisive howl of the 
Talus as she stormed past. But he was 
only hopeful. The big bark lay down as if 
she was about to roll over 

“Let go royal halyards!” shrilled the 
order again. 

The royals thundered down, shaking the 
great ship to the keel.» Both mates glanced 
aft apprehensively. The Talus was merg- 
ing with the graying of the horizon ahead. 
The vague speck which had been the Queen 
Margaret half an hour ago could now be 
seen in all the glory of her four soaring 
masts, foaming up to windward with the 
rags of her split skysail snugly wrapped 
around the yard and her lee rail barely 
visible above a flashing furrow of creaming 
white. She carried her royals, as became 
her. 

“Will the Old Man take ’em in?” gasped 
the Doctor. His eyes burned from gazing 
ahead at the flying Talus. 

“Stand by those halyards!” said the 
skipper; and the moment he thought he 
detected a slight easing in the ship’s angle, 
“Hoist away!” pealed the order. 

“Hoorawr! Start a toon, boys!” yelped 
Red Whiskers, dancing to the head of the 
main-royal halyards out of the wet. 

“Ho, Johnny’s gorn, what shall I do?” 
he squealed plaintively. 

““Awa-ay, you, Hee-lo!” the gang told 
him. 

“Ho, Johnny’s gorn, and I’ll go too!” 
Red Whiskers whined. 

“Johnny’s gorn to Hi-lo!” 
chorus with a yowl. 


came the 


“Ho, Johnny’s gorn to Callao! 
Awa-ay, you, Hee-lo! 
He’s copped a Dago gal, I know! 
Johnny's gorn to Hi-lo!”’ 


In the second dogwatch all hands hung 
shivering about the break of the forecastle 
head, drenched by the flashing sheets of 
spray which volleyed up over the weather 
bow continually. 

“Th’ Old Man’s driving her,’’ muttered 
Red Whiskers through pallid lips. ‘She 
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ain’t fit to be druv like this. She’s tender, 
she is.’ 

“Yer bloody ’ed’s tender!’’ growled the 
Doctor, still anxious about his slush, which 
seemed in truth to be sliding away from 
him in the wake of the flying Talus. 

“D’yer fink she’s cranky, Yon? Don’t 
yer fink the cargo’s shifted a bit?’’ whined 
a young sailor making his first passage of 
the Horn in a windjammer. 

Yon’s eyes were fixed in a fierce glare 
upon the closed door of the boson’s locker. 
Big Carl had just gone in there. He came 
out, carrying a big fistful of oakum. But 
Yon snorted. He knew there was no need 
for oakum. Carl’s big round face was very 
red. He staggered. Other men staggered 
on that reeling deck, for the bark slanted 
dizzily; her decks were sluiced with rain 
and seas; but none staggered in quite the 
fashion that Big Carl did. And he was so 
sea balanced too. Those great legs and 
wide hips of his appeared to challenge any 
sea to upset their owner. 

“Give me ta key to ta locker!’ Yon said 
tensely, seizing Carl with a grip iron-hard. 
Carl stared at him stupidly. 

“Come on! I vill throw overboard ta 
brandy.” 

Carl stared more stupidly. His eyes were 
glassy. He was undoubtedly very full of 
liquor. He had no gentle smile for his 
friend now. Yon stubbornly tried to shake 
him; he succeeded in shaking himself 
only, but it annoyed Carl. Lunging out 
wildly, Carl’s great fist thudded with a 
smash upon Yon’s face; but not upon his 
forehead. Yon had been punched on the 
brow so often by his friend that it was 
taken as a matter of course. This hefty 
wallop landed full upon his soft little pug 
nose, and the blood squirted. The Tarrible 
Swede backed away as he had never backed 
from a blow before. He rubbed his nose. 
He stared reproachfully at his friend. Then 
gradually his brows drew down in a black 
scowl. He began to whirl his fists. And 
Carl slammed the steel door of his cabin 
shut and the screeching of the lock could 
be heard outside even above the howling of 
the diabolical chorus in the stressed rigging. 

“T’d hit him over th’ callybash wiv a 
’eaver, I would!”’ yelped Red Whiskers in 
Yon’s ear. “That wos a dirty poke, my 
oath!”’ 

But the Tarrible Swede never heard a 
word of that. He was dazed. He was think- 
ing, but the thoughts would not lay. They 
were like strands of different ways of twist. 
They made a tangled rope of thought, in 
which only one thread lay clear. Big Carl 
had changed. Big Carl needed to be hauled 
short with a round turn. 

“Oakum?” muttered Yon. “ Hell!’ 

At midnight the royals were stowed. 
But the captain gave no orders to shorten 
sail further, although the big bark roared 
through the growing seas with her high 
topgallant rail only above water at infre- 
quent moments. 

“Stand by!’’ was the order, and the 
watch went below, to sleep in their clothes. 
By nightfall the faint glow of the cabin 
light of the Talus could be discerned through 
the flying mists of spray, ahead, but com- 
ing nearer. The Doctor forfeited half his 
scanty sleeping hours to dodge between 
seas and watch that faint glow. He slept 
now. The Doctor valued his slush money. 
The keenest sailorman in both ships could 
not utter a more eloquent opinion upon the 
prospects of the race than was announced 
Neca a word when the Doctor went to 
slee 

Ble me! I fink ve bloody cargo’s shifted, 
that’s wot I fink!’”’ whined the young first 
voyager, too frightened to sleep. 

“You'll get a poke in th’ lug if you don’t 
clap th’ hatch on yer gabber, me son!”’ 
warned an old sailor who hated a Jonah. 

Yon leaned against the break of the fore- 
castle head, wedged under the ladder. It 
was his watch below, but he would not go 
to his bunk. He had watched Big Carl’s 
door ever since it had shut upon his bleed- 
ing nose. When the royals were stowed, the 
boson came out; but Yon had been first 
man aloft, and when he came down on 
deck again Carl’s door was shut. He stood 
there, the slashing seas drenching him with 
torrents of broken water pouring over the 
forecastle head. He was wet to the buff; 
in coming from aloft his body-and-soul 
lashing had parted and he had not thought 
to replace it. Now every sea that swept 
about his legs filled his boots by way of his 
trousers, unrestrained by the simple lash- 
ing of rope yarns about the waist which 
kept coat and trousers tight; the body- 
and-soul lashing that had parted. 
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incline that had no firm foundation to hold 
them. There was the straining of the huge 
hollow steel masts. Every sea that fell on 
board boomed like the crack 0’ doom in the 
hold. Through all hummed and sang the 
myriad voices of a steel-and-wood fabric 
under bitterest stress. Yet Yon heard 
something different, above all those mani- 
fold voices, and he had meant what he said 
when he answered the mate. 

He had heard the plop of a cork and the 
guggle of liquor. He unerringly picked upon 
the precise direction and let himself go with 
fierce abandon, sliding down over the men 
and sacks until he collided with Carl and a 
deck beam together. 

“Give it to me!’’ shouted Yon, and the 
bottle fell among the grain, pouring out 
raw liquor which stank horribly. 

“Yu are crazy asa bedbug!”’ Carl bawled 
back, stooping to grope. 

Yon stamped on his rummaging fingers 
and Carl struck out at him savagely. Ina 
moment they were locked together, fighting 
with silent fury. There was no stubborn 
advance by Yon, no insistent punching off 
by Carl. The shifting grain sent them 
hurtling against the ship’s side to leeward, 
and they held each other with a one-hand 
clutch to flail away with the free hand. 

“Quit that! D’ye hear?’ bellowed the 
second mate angrily. “Who is it? Stop 
them! Here, let me ” 

Carl beat Yon’s soft nose to a pulp in a 
mad effort to throw him off, for he had felt 
the rolling bottle underfoot. Quickly he 
stooped for it, and Yon recovered and 
fastened his grip on the bottle, too, just as 
the second mate burst upon them. 

“You drunken little fool!” the officer 
yelled, trying to take away the bottle. He 
could as easily have lifted the mainmast 
from its step. He seemed to apply himself 
to Yon, but found both men had such a 
grip on the bottle that he could not shake 
it. ‘Take it away from him, boson! 
Where'd he get it? Stop fighting, you 
fatheaded loon! Are you not satisfied with 
getting disrated? Cut it out before I run 
you before the Old Man!” 

“Yu can run to ta devil!” snarled Yon 
stubbornly, and fought like a madman. 

The ship lurched. Men, shovels, sacks 
and planks slid down to leeward and Yon 
for once landed uppermost. All the liquor 
had run from the bottle in the struggle. But 
Carl sucked thirstily at the neck even while 
shovels and planks and men were tumbling 
about him. 

“Yu got to have it!” panted Yon. 

With a mighty wrench he secured the 
bottle. Then, feeling Carl’s head as ten- 
derly as if he were about to dress a piteous 
wound there, he brought down the bottle 
with a demolishing smash upon the chosen 
spot and Big Carl slept amid the fragments. 
The Tarrible Swede groped for the boson’s 


eys. 

“Boson hit his het,’’ Yon growled, claw- 
ing out from the heap and plunging into 
the work beside the two officers. “Come 
On lads! Two ant two now. Oop mit 

er!” 

In whirling dust and dancing shadows 
they labored. When Yon started to work 
in earnest, he made men emulate him with 
uncanny leadership. Grim, untiring, scowl- 
ing in the faint glow of the lights, he led the 
gang and performed two men’s shares of 
the work too. 

“Did you see ’im ’it bose, sir?’’ whined 
the first voyager beside the mate. 

“Carry on, m’ son,” said the mate. 

“A crool blow, wiv a bottle it was!’ 

“Carry on!” 

When fifteen minutes had passed, and 
men were blinded by their sweat, though 
outer clothing had long since been cast 
aside, a staggering, muttering giant joined 
in the toil. 

“Did that Swede knock you silly with a 
bottle, boson?’”’ the mate asked him. ~ 


Big Carl seemed half stupefied still. He 
hauled at the barley and needed no help 
with a sack; but he shook his big blond 
head queerly, When Mr. Critchlow put 
that question, Carl stared at him and 
grinned foolishly. It seemed as if the mate 
grinned back. 


EVENING POST 


“Merrily we roll along, roll along, roll along, 
Merrily we roll along, in the good ship Khe- 
dee-vee-ay!”’ 


The lads of the half deck sang at their 
labor. The barley sacks were beyond their 
strength, the dust and heat stifling, but 
the lads played men’s parts, singing at the 
top of their pipes. The mate glanced at 
Big Carl, playing the flash light on his face. 
There was blood among the sweat there. 

“T hit my het on a beam,” said Carl, and 
licked his dry lips. 

“T heard the beam smash,” retorted Mr. 
Critchlow. 

In the dawn a haggard gang of half- 
naked men crawled out of the hold, blink- 
ing at the daylight, sneezing the grain dust 
from their heads. The ship sped fast, back 
on her rightful course, with a normal roll 
and a normal list. The Doctor peered 
ahead, coffeepot in hand, hopeful ever. But 
the Khedivieh had the gray ocean all to 
herself that morning. Carl rummaged for 
his keys. He had to put away theshovels. He 
could not findthem; but he saw Yon coming 
out of the forecastle, smiling strangely. 

“Yu stole my keys!”’ challenged Carl. 

“Take yur tam keys,” grinned Yon. 
“T’ey ain’t no use no more. What yu done 
vit’ it? T’rown it overboard?” 

Carl looked embarrassed. He looked 
rather badly, too, with the bloody streaks 
running down his puffed face. 

“Sit yu down and I’ll patch yur het,” 
said Yon. 

The captain and his mates stood on the 
poop, giving a final look around before 
watches were resumed. There was a clear, 
hard-driving look to the sky which prom- 
ised speedy recovery of distance lost. The 
officers reported their work in the hold. 
Then the second mate told the captain of 
the scuffle between Yon and the boson. 

“That damned Yon is a nuisance when 
he smells liquor!” exclaimed the skipper. 
“Where did he get hold of it?” 

“You’re a bit mixed, mister,” said Mr. 
Critchlow. “Isawitall. The Swede stopped 
that big boson pouring another pint of rot- 
gut into his belly; that’s all. Busted him 
over the head with the empty bottle too. 
It kept Carl out of mischief. He was only 
in the way, drunk. When he came to, he 
was sober, though he didn’t know what it 
was all about. But he lied like a good ’un, 
sir. Told me he hit his head on a beam.” 

“The boson drinking?”” The captain’s 
tone was incredulous. ‘‘ Where is he getting 
it then?’”’ 

“Tarrible Swede’s store, I suspect.” 

“Bring ’em both aft! Dammit, I’ll give 
the Swede his job back. If the big fellow is 
drinking, he’s likely A: 

“Boson! Lay aft, and bring that other 
chap too!” roared the mate. 

Sheepishly Big Carl came aft, Yon still 
dabbing at his wounded head. 

“Yon, you take on boson again!’ the 
skipper said sharply. “‘ Dane, get your gear 
into the forecastle. You were drunk last 
night!”’ 

‘“Ay don’t want boson’s yob,” said Yon. 
“Carl was ill. He’s all right now. Ay am 
tired of yoompin’ in and out of a yob.” 

Big Carl only continued to grin, shame- 
facedly. The captain stared at them and 
sighed. 

“Oh, very well,’ he said resignedly. 
“‘There’s no doubt that you are both crazy. 
Get for’ard with you. But listen to me! If 
I smell as much as a whisper of rum on 
either of you again you’ll go into irons. 
That'll do!” 

Yon resumed his dressing of Big Carl’s 
broken head. 

““What yu done vit’ ta brandy?” he de- 
manded. Carl did not reply. ‘‘T’rown it 
overboard?” persisted Yon. ‘‘ Yu are crazy 
enough to do it. Ta skipper said so. Cost 
good money, it did, too; and yu zy 

“Ay didn’t t’row it overboard, Yon,” 
Carl said sadly. 

“Then where is it? Yu ante up. I want 
to take care of it myself. It’s mine, ain’tit?”’ 

“Ay have trinked it all oop, Yon,” con- 
fessed Carl, and his blue eyes fell before 
the terrible glare of his friend. 

“Now Ay am sure yu are mad!” roared 
the Tarrible Swede, backing away and 
hurling his water basin and bandages broad- 
cast. ‘By yiminy, Ay vill put a het on yu 
now! Stand up, yu big stiff!” 

“Jumping Jupiter! Look at those lu- 
natics fighting again!’”’ cried the captain 
on the poop. Mr. Critchlow started for-: 
ward. The captain stopped him. 

“Oh, let em hammer each other!” said 
the skipper wearily. ‘‘It seems to be their 
way of showing their affection.” 
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AFTER LENINE=WHA&AT ? 


secretary is in a position to decide upon any 
and every question without knowing any- 
thing about the matter. At every step and 
point we see how comrades, who showed 
no organizing or administrative capacities 
whilst at the head of a Soviet body, decide 
in a dictatorial manner economic and other 
questions the moment they are appointed 
to a secretarial post. By the application of 
these secretary methods the bureaucratiza- 
tion of the party apparatus has developed 
to an enormous extent. A bureaucracy is 
unsound and unhealthy.” 

Putting his indictment of bureaucracy in 
another way, he said with characteristic 
aptness: 

“The Communist Party lives on two 
floors. On the upper one decisions are made. 
Those who live on the lower merely hear 
about them.” 

Trotzky also renewed the fight which he 
had started in 1921 to bring the young 
Communists in line for succession to high 
posts. It was another step to break up the 
clique that ruled. At this point it is inter- 
esting to note that Kamenev, one of the 
strongest of. the big three, is Trotzky’s 
brother-in-law. A little thing like family 
connections, however, cuts no ice in Bol- 
shevik politics. 

In no phase of his offensive did Trotzky 
show more daring than in his assault upon 
the economic policies of the ruling powers. 
For two years he has exploited the theory 
of what has come to be known as the 
Trotzky scissors. In one of his early 
pamphlets he drew a diagram showing the 
discrepancy between the prices of agricul- 
tural produce and the prices of industrial 
commodities. He pointed out that the 
spread between these two extremes was get- 
ting wider and wider all the time. 

Speaking about the scissors, he recently 
declared: 

“Tf the scissors are not closed, it means 
the breakdown of the new economic policy 
for the peasants, who form the basis of that 
policy; it is a matter of utter indifference 
what are the reasons that they cannot pur- 
chase commodities, whether trading in 
them is prohibited by decree or whether 
they have to face the fact that for two 
boxes of matches they have to give a 
pood” —about thirty-six pounds — “of 
grain.” 

Trotzky went even farther. He whacked 
communism in one of its most sensitive 
spots by suggesting the limitation of the 
workers’ factory councils to matters con- 
cerning their working conditions, hours of 
work and wages, and a substitution of a 
single manager for the group control now in 
vogue. He contended that the manager 
would be expected to remember that his 
first duty is to increase and improve pro- 
duction. 


Bargaining Assets 


Still another evidence of how Trotzky 
aimed at the usual Soviet economic un- 
soundness was his protest, made in August, 
against the folly of exporting grain in the 
face of serious crop shortage and what 
might eventually mean another famine. 
Already food prices have soared and much 
distress prevails. The people need all the 
home-grown grain. 

The principal bargaining asset that the 
Bolshevik Government has in its business 
relations overseas is the export of grain. It 
is essential to a maintenance of the trade 
balance as well as the advantages obtained 
through recognition by alien governments. 
The big three, aided by Krassin, Commissar 
of Foreign Trade, favor export; Rykoff 
wavers, but Trotzky maintains that it is 
the height of folly to oppose the people’s 
wishes and interests. He recommended an 
increase in the export of butter, timber, 
eggs, flax and oil to the West and sugar to 
the Hast. 

The big three, with their willing accom- 
plices, Rykoff, Bukharin and Tomsky, 
hastened to make reprisal. Working 
through their control of the Central Execu- 
tive Committee of the Communist Party— 
it corresponds to the American Congress— 
they reduced Trotzky to an alternate and 
not a member of the Central Presidium, 
which functions for the executive com- 
mittee when it is not in session. 

Just to show what they could do further, 
they deposed Radek altogether from the 
committee. One of the most brilliant of the 
Russian propagandists, he had the temerity 
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to insist that Germany was not ripe for 
Communist revolution. He had been on 
the ground and had made a careful study of 
the situation. In the face of the incon- 
trovertible facts which were proved by the 
next German election, the Communist dic- 
tators, with their usual determination to 
bend every agency to their will, insisted 
that he was wrong. Though this was the 
ostensible reason for the sacking of Radek, 
the real reason was that he was a consistent 
champion of Trotzky’s contention that ma- 
chine rule would eventually spell the doom 
of the Communist Party. 

With tongue and pen, Trotzky continued 
his campaign for a reorganization of the 
party along more democratic lines. In any 
other country such a course, in the face of a 
machine like the political bureau, would 
have meant his overthrow. Trotzky, how- 
ever, occupies a peculiarly strong strategic 
position; first because he is the idol of the 
Russian masses, and second, despite the 
honeycombing of the Military Council 
with henchmen of the big three, the rank 
and file of the red army are devoted to him. 
Any attempt to put him into the discard is 
fraught with serious consequences, includ- 
ing open revolt. Thus he still has the whip 
hand. 

Such was the situation when I reached 
Moscow in June. Long before I got there 
I realized that the human-interest prize of 
the adventure was Trotzky. That it would 
be difficult to attain I knew, but I must con- 
fess I had no previous conception of the 
spade work necessary. To begin with, Trot- 
zky had announced that he would give no 
more interviews. He maintained that what- 
ever he had to say he would say in speeches, 
pamphlets and books. Moreover, his 
enemies in the government were deter- 
mined to put every obstacle in the path of 
anyone who desired to give him publicity. 
This did not cramp Trotzky’s style, for, as 
I have already intimated, when he wants to 
put himself or his cause over he can mobi- 
lize every known agency for exploitation. 


The Approach to Trotzky 


Another handicap was the fact that 
Trotzky is probably the busiest man in 
Russia. Though he leaves detail to sub- 
ordinates, he is the type that likes to direct 
and dominate personally. With his Military 
Council packed with enemies, it was all the 
more important that he sit tight on the 
job. In addition, he is a member of the 
Council of Labor and Defense, and, despite 
the offensive against his power, is a part of 
most of the important Communist com- 
mittees. 

In these circumstances I decided first to 
line up some of his colleagues on the selling 
theory that if I made them allies they might 
help me to reach him. Therefore, after I 
had met Krassin, Rudzutak, the Commissar 
of Communications, and Sokolnikoff, who 
holds the finance portfolio, I asked the 
head of the press section of the Foreign 
Office to arrange an interview with Trotzky. 
Of course I got the usual promise, which in 
Russia is a long way from fulfillment. 

I found that Krassin, Rudzutak and 
Sokolnikoff were unable to help me. They 
seemed to be part of a general tendency in 
high political circles to keep hands off 
Trotzky. Meanwhile the Foreign Office 
informed me that I would have to make my 
remaining engagements on my Own. 

Now began a campaign the like of which 
I have not waged since the one that got the 
first interview with Hugo Stinnes in 1921. 
That required exactly seven weeks. The 
one that bagged Trotzky took a month. 
Though I was engaged in other and neces- 
sary work all the while, the head of the War 
Office was the chief objective. 

I mobilized every possible agency, even 
to the enlistment of a body for the dissem- 
ination of news about Russian culture, 
called the Joint Bureau of Information. 
My subsequent experience proved that it 
should have been called the Bureau of 
Misinformation. However, the man in 
charge called up—or said that he called 
up—the War Office every day to find out 
about the appointment. I went to see him 
almost daily. 

In the meantime, through one of the 
foreign newspaper correspondents, who was 
an old wartime colleague of mine, I got into 
vicarious touch with one of Trotzky’s civil- 
ian friends. He said he would help, but 
made a condition that I should not ask 
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THE SATURDAY 


“A great deal of my time during the day 
is taken up with conferences. On three 
days a week I sit in the Council of Labor 
and Defense. Twice a week I meet with the 
political bureau’’—there was a trace of a 
smile as he mentioned these words—‘‘and 
I must give time to various branches of the 
Communist Party. The only hours during 
the day that I give myself the luxury of 
relaxation are from five to seven, when I go 
home and have dinner with my family. I 
do all my reading and writing at night.” 

His last remark prompted me to inquire 
what he was reading at the moment. To 
my astonishment he answered: 

“Just now I am reading an American 
book called Babbitt, in Russian. I find it 
curiously interesting and instructive, al- 
though it is too much bourgeois in char- 
acter. In fact, I see in it a complete record of 
the American bourgeoisie. In the last 
analysis, however, Babbitt is no more 
bourgeois than your John D. Rockefeller, 
J. P. Morgan or Henry Ford.” 

I told him that in America we regarded 
Babbitt as the epic of the flivver. After 
I had defined what the word ‘“‘flivver”’ 
meant, he remarked: 

“T learned a lot about motor cars from 
Babbitt. The best motors in the world are 
made in the United States. We have used 
them in the Russian Army in hard cam- 
paigns and they are not equaled by any in 
service and durability. I have three in 
mind that I would pit against all others.” 

Continuing his comment on social Amer- 
ica, he said: 

“When you analyze America you find 
that in reality, and I now speak of the so-. 
cial side mainly, it is one great province. 
Your people are too provincial. In order to 
realize their largest destiny they must be- 
come more and more a part of the work and 
of the politics of the world.” 


The Economic Future 


I found that Trotzky is a close student of 
the French Revolution. He has read every 
available book on it. Despite the hostility 
of France toward the Soviet Government 
he has a deeper respect for the French than 
for any other of what he calls capitalistic 
countries. During the years of his enforced 
exile from Russia he lived at various times 
in France and some of his closest associates 
have been French communists. 

It was not long before Trotzky launched 
into the world economic situation. Among 
other things, he said: 

“The economic future of the world de- 
pends upon the future capacity and activity 
of the United States. You have a large 
amount of the existing inventive and pro- 
ductive genius. As I have said before, it 
can only perform its largest service when it 
is made universal.” 

Taking a sheet of paper he quickly drew 
a chart showing the almost incredible speed 
with which American industrial production 
had advanced. Pointing with his pencil to 
the peak, he declared: 

“You will see from this diagram that the 
United States has witnessed one progressive 
advance. At the same time she is reaching 
the maximum of internal development and 
must reach out. Her curve of expansion 
points up, but unless she gets more world 
trade she must retrograde. 

““Make a contrast now between England 
and the United States. England hasreached 
the middle-class expansion through slow 
and ponderous evolution. It is charac- 
teristic of the British that they move 
slowly. They are smug and self-satisfied. 
The United States, on the other hand, has 
advanced with characteristically swift leaps. 
England has most of her future behind her 
while the whole world is America’s field. 

“There is a close economic affinity be- 
tween the United States and Russia. Like 
the United States after her Civil War, 
Russia is a vast and undeveloped domain. 
Unlike the America of the late ’60’s, we do 
not need immigrants; but we need capital, 
and, what is equally important, the tech- 
nical skill with which to employ it. We 
also need what you call the science of 
business organization. 

“Moreover the United States, due to her 
wartime expansion as well as the natural 
increase in the demands of such a great 
country, has a surplus of manufacturers’ 
products and also of grain. This she should 
export to us and in exchange receive flax, 
manganese, timber and other products of 
which Russia is the ideal source of supply. 
What America needs is what might be 
called world confidence with which to 
spread herself everywhere.” 


EVENING POST 


With his employment of the word “con- 
fidence” came a characteristic Trotzky 
performance. He talks so fast that even 
had he spoken English I would have had 
some difficulty in following, especially since 
I had to carry the whole interview in my 
mind. I did not know the German word 
Vertrauen and asked him to define it. 
Reaching back of him to a row of books he 
pulled out a German-English dictionary 
and found it. Just as his use of a diagram 
shows that he believes in teaching with the 
eye, so did the dictionary incident illustrate 
how he likes to get at the source of things. 

On one matter Trotzky made a startling 
statement. We had drifted into the sub- 
ject of war. When I asked him what would 
be the next great struggle, his response was: 

“As I see it the next great struggle for 
supremacy is likely to develop between the 
United States and England. In such a con- 
flict economics, and not territory, will form 
the reason for the outbreak. England is 
jealous of America’s industrial advance, but 
this war will probably cost her dear.” 

Suddenly he got up and walked over 
toward a huge map of the world. With his 
finger he pointed out the extent of the 
British Empire. Then he remarked: 

“The British Empire is much too big. 
When that almost inevitable war with 
America comes you will find that prac- 
tically every British colony or dominion 


overseas, and specifically Canada, Aus- | 
tralia, Egypt, India and South Africa, will | 
line up on the side of the United States, | 


while Japan will probably rally to England.” 
Let me remark, in passing, that this 
statement by Trotzky conforms with a line 


found that whenever I gave a high-placed 
Russian the opportunity he invariably tried 
to make some disparaging remark about 
England and to assure me that she was 
America’s worst enemy. 

To return to the interview. Trotzky now 
made another surprising statement, par- 
ticularly in view of those years of blood and 
slaughter since the Bolshevik ascendancy 
ia 1917. In discussing the future of Russia, 
he declared: 

“What America and the rest of the world 
do not quite realize is that Russia, despite 
the. wide misimpression about her, is the 
most peaceful nation in Europe. You have 
only to look into what is going on at this 
very moment to see the truth of what I 
say. Germany still seethes with revolu- 
tionary protest against French imperialism. 
Italy is in turmoil and rocks with unrest. 
The same is true of Spain, while the Balkans, 
as usual, are far from calm. England is not 
without deep discords. Russia, on the 
other hand, is peacefully occupied with her 
efforts to achieve some kind of economic 
expansion. This expansion is assured if 
Russia is not hampered by trespass, boycott 
and blockade on the part of the capitalistic 
powers.” 


Russian Views of America 


In contrast with this comment are 
Trotzky’s views on the subject of world 
revolution, which the Bolsheviks seek to 
foment. Here they are: 

“America is holding, as usual, a partic- 
ular position. The paces of development of 
Europe and America were not equal even 
prior to the war and the inequality has 
become more pronounced since the war. 
When speaking about an international 


revolution we usually imagine it on a rather | 


summarized and general scale. In fact, 
there will be several stages, separated from 


one another by a considerable length of | 


time. 

““All evidence denotes that American 
revolution will take place considerably later 
than European revolution. It is histori- 
cally possible that the events may assume 
such a feature that the East will cast off the 
imperialistic yoke and the proletariat will 
assume the power in Europe, while America 
will remain the stronghold of capital. In 
this sense the United States of America 
might become—and is already becoming— 
the basic counter-revolutionary power in 
history. This might be neglected by Philis- 
tines who think of solving the question 
with an imaginary democratic form of 
government, pacifistic phrases and similar 
absurdities. The fact that the war lasted 
four years was only possible through the 
special part played in it by America. It. 
was also America that helped the Euro- 
pean bourgeoisie to maintain its position. 
Through the Dawes experts’ plan, America 

(Continued on Page 157) 
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Work 


SUCCESSFUL enterprises have attrac- 
tive, home-like offices, not to satisfy a 
taste for luxury but because comfortable 


| surroundings encourage contentment and 


promote efficiency. Suitable lighting is 
essential. 


Emeralite has become the National Desk 
Lamp on account of its service to eyes 
and the refinement expressed by its digni- 


of propaganda handed out in large gobs by | fied appearance. 


the Germans during the World War. I | 


An exclusive Emeralite feature is the spe- 
cial device that changes ordinary electric 
light into soft, eye-saving daylite. Under 
this restful glow, eyes work contentedly, 
and feel as fresh at 5 P. M. as9 A. M. 


Leading corporations and institutions 
throughout the country rely on these good- 
looking sight-savers to stimulate output. 


When you Emeralite your office you have the 
best eye-insurance; increase comfort and effi- 
ciency; reduce upkeep by standardizing equip- 
ment and protect the eyes that serve you. 


Idealfor reading, writing orsewing athome. 


Genuine Emeralites are branded and are 
the only lamps having the Daylite Attach- 
ment. Look fortrade mark, It is your guar- 
antee of satisfaction. Buy them by name. 


Sold by office supply and electrical 

dealers. Booklet illustrating over 50 

patterns in color sent upon receipt 
of coupon with dealer’s name. 


Emerald 


Glass 
Shade 
This exclusive 
Emeralite 
Attachment 
changes elec- 
tric light into 
soft, eye-saving 
i daylite that 
I eliminates 
ees nes { glare and im- 
i > proves visibili- 
high, for flat ty. Use 50 watt 
top desk. Type B Mazda 


lamp 


H. G. McFADDIN & CO., 37 Warren St., N.Y- 
Makers of Lighting Devices for 50 Years 


Send free Emeralite Booklet. 
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O men in the far north, glare means blind- 

ness—death! So they hood their eyes from 
the blinding glare of snow and ice that they 
may see and live. 


In the home, glare means headaches, nervous- 
ness and fatigue—strained eyes whose vision is 
uncertain and which exact tremendous toll from 
us and our children. 


To combat glare —to protect the eyesight of our 
children from the evil effect of light that is not 
properly shaded, the entire electrical industry 
has united in an educational activity to inform 
you and your family in the proper use of electric 
light in the home, so that in future years there 
shall be less eye trouble and better health. 


This activity is the Home Lighting Contest. It 
is open to school children of the United States 
and the Dominion of Canada. A free Home 
Lighting Primer which fully explains the con- 
test, will be given to the children at school or 
by the local electrical people. The children who 
write essays from the illustrated lessons on home 
lighting in the primer may win prizes which in- 
clude scholarships and the $15,000 model elec- 
trical home. 


The contest is now on in many cities. See that 
your children get in touch with the electric light 
company or electric club, get a free primer and 
enter the contest. They can “save their eyes 
and win a prize.” 


CT he 
LIGHTING EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 


680 Fifth Avenue - °<- °; 


New York, N-Y. 


Nove 


is a destroyer 


First PrRizE— 


REMEMBER: To 
enter the Home 
Lighting Contest, 
your child must 
obtain a copy of 
this “Home Light- 
ing Primer” from 


or University of accepted standard. 


INTERNATIONAL PRIZES 


Two FourtH Prizes—1 Boy—1 Girl 
Two FirtH Prizes—1 Boy—1 Girl 


Two SixtH Prizes—i Boy—1 Girl 


$15,000 Model Electrical Home $600 scholarships in American or Canadian 
(To be built on lot provided by winner) 
Two SECOND Prizes—1 Boy—1 Girl 


$1200 scholarships in American or Canadian Col- $300 scholarships in American or Canadian Ce 
lege or University of accepted standard. 


Two Tuirp PrizesS—1 Boy—1 Girl 


school or your local scholarships in American or Canadian College scholarships in American or Canadian ¢ 
electrical people. $600 $300 or University of accepted standard. 


or University of accepted standard. 


or University of accepted standard. 
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is claimed constituted the army at the peak 
of the white efforts to crush communism. 

The army proper consists of eighteen 
corps of three infantry divisions each, to- 
gether with fifteen cavalry divisions of 
three brigades each. The red army has 
been particularly weak in aviation. At the 
time I write there are not more than 700 
available planes and a shortage of trained 
personnel. 

Trotzky’s plan is to add 1000 new planes 
every year for ten years. The Russian 
aviator is far from efficient. I spent several 
week-ends near one of the principal flying 
schools, about thirty miles from Moscow. 
While there I gathered from the neighbors 
that scarcely a day passed without some 
serious accident in the air. 


Compulsory Military Service 


Trotzky believes in the invincibility of 
gas, both in political and actual warfare. 
Shortly before my arrival he organized a 
department for the manufacture of poison 
gas. In gas as well as in tank and aéroplane 
manufacture the red army is able to avail 
itself both of the skill and experience of 
Germany. The soldiers have had the ad- 
vantage of intensive training under old 
imperial officers, and on parade and in 
maneuvers can hold their own with the best 
in Europe. 

Despite the utopia which is supposed to 
prevail, military service is compulsory for 
all men between the ages of twenty and 
forty. The duration of service is eighteen 
months in the infantry, two years in the 
cavalry, three in aviation and four in the 
navy. Though the branch of service is not 
entirely optional, the recruit is allowed to 
choose his particular wing if he shows a 
leaning toward it. Even the children get a 
taste of what is ahead of them, because 
every boy during his sixteenth year must 
spend several periods in the military bar- 
racks. There are various cadet schools. 
One day in Moscow I saw a seven-year-old 
youngster in the uniform of a red private. 
He even carried a toy gun. In this respect 
Russia emulates the imperial Germany of 
other days. 

That Russia is not taking any chances on 
revolution is shown by the discrimination 
against the sons of the bourgeoisie. Only 
the offspring of the proletariat are included 
in the actual fighting forces. The sons of 
the bourgeoisie are conscripted for service 
in labor battalions and some branches of 
the commissary and transport, but in no 
sections where arms are carried. The in- 
consistency here is that thousands of old 
cezarist officers have been incorporated into 
the army. Most of them entered because it 
was the only guaranty of physical safety 
and a meal ticket. 

I doubt if any army in the world presents 
such a strange combination of laxity and 
discipline as the red legions. In the first 
place there are no officers as we know them. 
Rank, in the Bolshevists’ view, flavors of 
caste and imperialism. Therefore instead 
of having generals, colonels, majors and 
captains, Trotzky devised a scheme by 
which the various units have so-called 
comrade commanders. He himself is the 
comrade commander of the Russian Army. 


| s tzky Reviewing the Red Army in the Red Square, Moscow 
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MODEL XI 


A gold-trimmed KENNEDY unit in a beautiful mahogany inlaid cabinet, 
with built-in loud speaker for reception of local and distant stations. 
Simplified tuning—only one dial is used. Each station has its own dial 
setting and is always found at that point. Volume can be regulated. 
Non-radiating. Licensed under Armstrong U. S. Patent No. 1,113,149. 


Without accessories $185.00 West of the Rockies $190.00 


Listen to the best in radio 


IGHT in your own home, with a Kennepy, you can hear the 
finest programs that have ever been offered to the public. 
Broadcasting attracts the headliners—and it is constantly 

improving in quality. The living voices of great speakers, the 
music of operas, bands, orchestras and soloists, can be heard with 
brilliant realism. 

New heights have been attained in perfect reception on the KEn- 
NEDY, to equal the marvelous achievements in nationwide broadcast- 
ing. Every note and syllable comes in on the Kennepy flawlessly 
clear, round, full and natural in tone. It is the instrument trained 
musicians approve. 

KENNEDY prices—always moderate—are even lower this season. 


Any Kennepy dealer will gladly demonstrate the set you 
prefer in your home. Write for the nearest dealer's address, 
if you do not know where he is located. 


THE Corin B. KENNEDY COMPANY, Saint Louis 
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MODEL VI 


This model receives distant stations on the loud Super-selective radio frequency model. Cuts through local 
speaker. Simplified, logged tuning. Non-radiating. broadcasting and brings in distance clearly. Simple, logged 
Licensed under Armstrong U. S. Patent No. 1,113,149. tuning. Non-radiating. Operates on a loop or indoor an- 
Without accessories $105.00 tenna. Ideal for big cities. 
West of the Rockies $107.50 Without accessories .. $142.50 
West of the Rockies . ... . $145.00 
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Automatic 
Windshield 
Wiper~ 


O matter how: 

much you spend 

you can’t get a better 

Windshield Wiper 

than the THORN at 

$5.00. Moreover, you 

don’t have a big in- 

stallation sur-charge 

to pay, for the Thorn 

can be installed in 10 

minutes on any car with 

vacuum tank and a wind- 

shield already drilled for 
hand wiper. 


100,000 Thorns are in use, 
proving dependability. Drive 
up to any dealer and ask 
him to show you the Thorn. 
In ten minutes you’ll be 
on your way with the Thorn 
in operation! And behind 
it you'll have my personal 
guarantee of satisfaction. 


—_Z a Pres. 
Thorn Machine Tool Co. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Sold by garages and ac- 
cessory stores. Distrib- 
uled exclusively through 
the jobbing trade. 

We make a special wind- 
shield wiper for Maxwell 


and Chrysler enclosed cars. 
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What we would term a colone! of a regiment 
is a comrade commanding a regiment, and 
so on. These officers have rank indica- 
tions on their sleeves, but their uniform, 
save that it is usually smarter than those of 
the comrade privates, shows very little 
distinction. 

The astonishing feature of the red army 
is the relation between officers and men. 
An officer only receives a salute when the 
troops are in formation. A private does 
not salute his superior, on the street in the 
best Bolshevist military circles. Further- 
more, officers are compelled to fraternize 
with their men as if no rank distinction 
existed between them. He must join them 
at cards, indulge in their sports and eat 
and drink with them. This has proved to 
be particularly galling to the old czarist 
officers, who look upon such a procedure as 
rank heresy. Economic and other necessi- 
ties, however, dictate surrender toit. Later 
on in this series you will see the tragic com- 
promises that people are required to make 
to eke out a bare livelihood in Russia. 

When Trotzky made the point that there 
were only 562,967 men actually under arms 
in the red army he disclosed only part of 
the real red fighting strength. In addition 
to the troops under his command there are 
three other separate and distinct military 
units in Soviet Russia with which he has no 
personal connection. Each has its par- 
ticular and sometimes sinister work to 
perform. Each operates independently of 


| the other, although all could be mobilized 


under a common leadership if the emer- 
gency arose. This allocation of forces strik- 
ingly illustrates the obvious lack of unity 
which exists among the various political 
factions. It means that each has its own 
private army. 

First and foremost among these subsidiary 
armies is the host that interprets the will of 
the dread G. P. U., which are the first 
letters of the Russian words meaning Secret 
Political Police. It is variously estimated 
to include from 100,000 to 150,000 men, and 
operates all over Russia. It embraces in- 
fantry, artillery, cavalry, with tank and 
aéroplane sections. It is a complete army 
save for the engineering wing. 

In a remote way it resembles the famous 
Foreign Legion of Algeria in that it recruits 
some of its members from various nationali- 
ties. In it you find Letts, Armenians, 
Georgians, Tartars and Chinese. There isa 
definite reason. These foreigners carry out 
the most cruel assignments. The Czar’s 
guard, before his atrocious murder, was 
composed entirely of Letts. Had they been 
Russians they might have succumbed to 
that spirit of nationalism which is instinct 
to every Russian regardless of his political 
affiliation, and helped him to escape. Hence 
the value of having aliens to impose brutali- 
ties upon Russians. 


Dread of the G. P. U. 


This G. P. U. army therefore does what 
we would call the dirty work of Russia. 
That part of it which operates in mufti— 
and it comprises no inconsiderable por- 
tion—constitutes the sleuths who worm 
their way into people’s confidence and in- 
sinuatingly force some kind of unconscious 
betrayal. The next thing the victim knows. 
a detail of armed G. P. U. guards are out- 
side his door ready to take him off to a 
G. P. U. prison. All the prisons are under 
the amiable stewardship of the G. P. U. 

In this oppression by the G. P. U. you 
have one reason why it is so difficult to get 
unofficial information in Russia. I once 
went to the house of a peasant about forty 
miles from Moscow and asked him how he 
was faring. Although I was accompanied 
by an old friend, the man said to me, “I 
cannot talk. You might be an agent of the 


The G. P. U. army carries out the decrees 
of the various secret tribunals, convoys 
exiles to Siberia and elsewhere, provides the 
prison guards and maintains the power of 
the political dictatorship that rules Russia. 
In short, it is the branch dedicated to do- 
mestic service and in ordinary circumstances 
would not be used against a foreign foe. 

The third military wing is the so-called 
Kremlin Guard, which is a body of carefully 
selected Communists. Altogether they do 
not number more than 5000. They are the 
keepers of the Kremlin. It is their job to 
see that undesirables are kept out of this 
Soviet holy of holies, and that the persons 
of high government officials, many of whom 
reside in the Kremlin, are safeguarded. 

_ The fourth unit is peculiarly character- 
istic of the mystery which pervades official 
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Russia. Like the Kremlin Guard, it is a 
body of hand-picked Communists. It dif- 
fers, however, in the fact that the layman 
does not know the identity of the members. 
Ordinarily they do not wear uniforms and 
are kept in reserve for vital emergency. 
In case of an incipient counter-revolution, 
they would be the first to be hurled into the 
breach. They provide what might well be 
designated the shock troops of communism. 

All together, these four organizations, 
with the frontier police, aggregate a total of 
more than 800,000 men. Then, too, there 
is the vast number of Russians who served 
in the civil war against the whites and the 
Allies, or in the World War, when imperial 
Russia mobilized 9,000,000 men. 

What is the secret of Trotzky’s rise to the 
point where his dictatorship of Russia is 
still among the possibilities? 

You have already seen how his efficiency 
achieved the organization of the red army 
into a formidable fighting unit. His dy- 
namic personality and unceasing driving 
force are other assets that he has employed 
to good advantage. The real source of his 
remarkable hold upon the great mass of the 
workers, who constitute the Communist 
strength, is his gift of oratory. In a coun- 
try where talk is the favorite sport he 
stands supreme. 


Trotzky as an Orator 


I heard him speak on the night following 
my interview, at a public meeting held in 
the Conservatory of Music, which holds 
6000 people. The place was packed. The 
Commissariat of Foreign Trade organized 
it to stimulate some interest in the Russflot, 
the contracted word meaning the Russian 
Volunteer Fleet, which was then having a 
precarious struggle for existence. 

It was my first experience at a mass 
gatherirg of the proletariat. Most of the 
men were in blouses and wore no collars, 
while the women were attired in every kind 
of nondescript costume in which red, 
whether in hat, cap, waist, skirt or stock- 
ing, was the prevailing color. Some had no 
stockings at all. As is usual in a Russian 
meeting, there was a long preliminary wait. 
During this period the crowd walked about 
the corridors smoking cigarettes. In Rus- 
sia everybody smokes, from patriarchs to 
the six-year-olds. 

It was a genuine struggle to get into the 
hall. I cite this to show the interest that 
attaches to every public appearance of 
Trotzky. I arrived on the scene fully an 
hour before the time set to begin, and the 
immense open space outside the conserv- 
atory was a seething mob. I found that 
everybody, alien or native, was required to 
show a passport in addition to admission 
tickets. All persons who have the right to 
live in Russia must carry a card of identity 
of some sort, which is issued by the police. 
If a man shows up at a meeting without 
one he is immediately seized as an unde- 
sirable. Bolshevik scrutiny works all the 
time. 

Krassin, head of the Foreign Trade 
Monopoly, who was chairman, got only a 
few perfunctory handclaps when he came 
on the stage. There were five speakers, and 
Trotzky was the fourth. His appearance 
was what actors call a good entrance. Here 
he emulated Kerensky, for he waited until 
the three preceding orators had had their 
dull say. Then, at the psychological mo- 
ment, he emerged from the wings. He wore 
the same kind of linen suit as the night 
before, and walked with quick step to the 
little pulpit which is provided for the 
speakers at all Russian gatherings. 

Even before he came on the stage there 
was a tremor of anticipation throughout 
the great audience. You could get the mur- 
mur, “Trotzky comes.” With his appear- 
ance, bedlam literally let loose. 

While the demonstration was in full 
swing, an American newspaper correspond- 
ent of Russian extraction who sat at my 
left said to me: 

“The first time I saw Trotzky was at a 
Yiddish meeting on the East Side in New 
York in 1917. He was obscure and almost 
in want. He told me that the Russian rey- 
olution would begin within twelve months.” 

As I observed the frenzied ovation he was 
now getting I thought of the miracles that 
time brings about. 

Trotzky talked for three-quarters of an 
hour. He has the ideal public-speaking 
voice, for it is so pitched that it never tires 
or wavers. It is rich, deep and eloquent. 
Sometimes he bites off his sentences in real 
Rooseveltian fashion. He is a master 
phrase maker. He knows how to build up 
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climaxes, each one the cue for 
In speaking of the need of a 
chant marine he said: 

“It is essential to our fore 
monopoly. This monopoly isa fun 
law which must be protecte 
never surrender it. At the 


world belong to our enemies, 1 
until we have what ships we 
I could give various illust 
Trotzky has tried to put o 
easy job amid the welter of 
that impedes Russian 
Among other things, he or 
called League of Time, wh: 
as an antidote for the chronic 
in Russia. If you go toa ba 
of credit and have no pull with th 
it sometimes takes two hours or 
get money. The same applies to 
plest engagement. The Russian 
hurried and he assumes that yo 
much time to lose ashe. 
At Trotzky’s instigation, ene 
League of Time have been intr 
most of the public institutions, , 
cially the State Bank, where the 
study of American scientifie map 
methods. In all these groups § 
Taylor, the American efficiency 
the model. 4 
Trotzky’s living quarters are fi 
in a building in the Kremlin once 
by the Czar’s aides. His monthly; 
People’s Commissar of Defense i; 
rubles, or $120 in American m 
course he has various perquisite 
free light and quarters. “He a 
special train which he uses on 
tours of inspection and speegaa 
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Trotzky’s physical courage i 
times been questioned, but event} 
warrant the insinuations madeag 
His first name means lion and his | 
have often referred to him as thi 
Bolshevism. He led his legions is 
the most important offensigie al) 
white armies and through person: 
inspired his men. 9 

One of the few available anecd 
him refers to the critical day when! 
and his hosts were almost at thy 
Petrograd. The city seemed di 
capture when Kamenev rush¢) 
Trotzky and said, ‘‘We los 
shall we do?” B 

Trotzky is reported to havelooll 
sternly and said, ‘“‘ Your name, Ii 
it means stone—‘“‘should be Po 
pillow. With this he went out tcl 
ing lines, rallied his troops and | 
day. If Yudenich had captured Peog 
it was the high tide of the white on 
there would probably be no Bols¥ 
in Russia today. 

What of Trotzky’s future? Irh 
ent crisis, prophecy, always dari 
impossible. The situation at t) 
write cannot go on indefinitely. 

In a sense, it is reminiscent | 
during the Terror, for there is § 
analogy between the Bolshevika 
Jacobins. In 1794 France wa] 
prostrate as Russia is today, wil 
ference that the masses ¥ 
rant as those of Russia. Th 
pierre was not caused by 
The Thermidor was, to 
purposes, a family revol 
by Barras against fanatical 
of the Committee of Publi¢e 
committee resembled the 
Council of People’s Com 
net—plus the extreme L 
bureau. a 

Trotzky, not unlike Bar 
courses. One is to get his 
get him. He has the Yo 
most of the officers, and t 
the red army behind him. 
coup he might get away w 
with further economic dish 
play into his hands, for he é 
group seems capable of evol 
of national conservation. 
hand, he has the powerful 
political machine, with all th 
of the G. P. U., arrayed agal 
might anticipate his mov 
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acle of white people, on expen- 
‘ted land, producing eggs for 
at fteen cents a dozen presents a 
“jatisit a farm problem? Admit 
, (anot afford to produce eggs for 

a dozen; admit there is no 
it Still, they do it. And so long as 
dit, why should the Indians pay 
pr luce their own? ; 
solider that in Oregon the busi- 
iucing and merchandising eggs 
‘ly organized and that it pays. 
o ded and packed with a knowl- 
sand that one city prefers them 
neanother prefers them white; 
ton shipped by the carload to 
kind Philadelphia and top the 
+ t is, they sell at a premium. 
ther that there are hundreds of 
f acres of unutilized land in 
that the Portland Chamber of 
aat organized the merchandis- 
she egg business spends large 
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jg, California, every state in the 

ling for people to come and 
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not obliged to know. He is not a political 
party. 

For the perfect example of how a political 
party faces that same contradiction con- 
sult the almanacs of 1920. In that year 
food was dear. Wheat was $3.45 a bushel 
in Chicago; corn was $1.90; other things 
were in proportion. The farmer still com- 
plained, though of what is now forgotten; 
perhaps by force of habit. He got very 
little hearing at any rate. He was de- 
nounced in the cities for a profiteer. The 
high cost of living was a political nightmare 
in a presidential election year. Organized 
labor said that either food must come down 
or wages must go up, and it preferred food 
to come down, for it had found that in the 
race between prices and wages prices won. 
The Attorney General at Washington 
announced a crusade against the evil of 
high prices and made a formidable sound. 
The Government sold its surplus war 
stocks of smoked meats and canned goods 
through the post offices. Its hoard of army 
wool was put up at auction. Still prices 
advanced. Both the great political parties 
pledged themselves in their platforms to 
reduce the cost of living. 

The Republican Party wrote into its 
platform the following: 

“We pledge ourselves to earnest and con- 
sistent attack upon the high cost of living 
by rigorous avoidance of further inflation 
in our government borrowing, by cour- 
ageous and intelligent deflation of over- 
expanded credit and currency.” 

That meant less than nothing at all. It 
was a rhetorical movement of the arm 
toward the cities, and a very awkward 
movement it turned out to be, for the 
farmers took it in a literal sense. The 
Republican Party never meant to deflate 
the farmer. It meant only to say what 
Eberle said—food should be cheap for 
those who must buy it. 

Then how about the farmer who wishes 
food to be dear and is easily riled? To him 
the Republican Party promised in the same 
platform ‘‘an end to unnecessary price 
fixing and ill considered efforts arbitrarily 
to reduce prices of farm products,” together 
with more credit with which to acquire and 
improve more land. 

That meant nothing either; or it was 
only the same thing Eberle said—food 
should be dear if you have it to sell. 

The cities were demanding that the pros- 
perity of agriculture be limited. That was 
a thing no political party would dare openly 
or purposefully to advocate. Hence the 
utterly inane proposal to reduce the cost of 
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living by the surgical process of deflation 
and at the same time protect the farmer 
from a reduction in prices. Anyone would 
know this could not be done. Anyone who 
used his mind would know it was not 
meant to be done. 

Then what was this—phantasy or hy- 
pocrisy? In fact it was neither. It was only 
that stultification of political thought which 
in the case becomes inevitable. Any polit- 
ical party nowadays will find itself in the 
same dilemma. The reason is significant. 


A Dangerous Doctrine 


Once it was understood that the proper 
function of government was to lay down 
principles under which people should be 
free to administer their own affairs, seek 
their own advantage, evolve their own for- 
tunes. Increasingly it is demanded of 
government that having laid down the prin- 
ciples it shall then proceed to administer 
the affairs of any class or group that con- 
fesses its inability successfully to admin- 
ister its own. So, unawares, we embrace a 
new doctrine—namely, the doctrine that it 
is the business of government to distribute 
prosperity, to equalize contentment and 
happiness, to protect the individual from 
the consequences of his own inefficiency. If 
a certain class has less than its share, and 
becomes for that reason envious, nobody 
any more expects the individuals of that 
class to seek their fortunes elsewhere or 
change their methods. There must be a law. 
The Government shall intervene. It is 
quite forgotten that in a country where 
rich land may be had for little more than the 
will towork it—literally so—where industrial 
wages are the highest in the world, there 
people have it in their own power to correct 
economic disparities. If the cost of city liv- 
ing becomes intolerable, there is the land, 
millions of acres waiting. People may go to 
it if they like. Or conversely, if there is no 
longer any profit in agriculture for the mar- 
ginal farmer, there are the cities wanting 
labor at high wages. 

But no. First it was accepted as political 
doctrine that the Government was obliged 
to make agriculture profitable in a hori- 
zontal manner, and now it is accepted that 
the Government is obliged not only to 
make agriculture profitable but to make it 
as profitable as industry. If in the stress of 
economic adjustments, as in the postwar 
deflation, the exchange value of wheat is 
particularly affected, so that three bushels 
of wheat buy no more than two bought be- 
fore, it is the business of the Government to 
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Cut That 
Shovel Tax 
of Yours! 


F you own a home or a factory 
if you pay “shovel tax.’’? Maybe 

you swing a shovel yourself in 
your cellar. You pay the tax in the 
sweat of your brow. Perhaps you 
have on your payroll one or a hundred 
shovelers. Their wages are shovel tax. 


That tax ought to be reduced. It can 
be—by buying Red Edge, the Jabor 
saving shovel. With Red Edge, the 
“man behind”’ does more work with 
less grief. Because Red Edge is 
tough. It keeps its keen edge, its 
perfect balance. It does not bend or 
curl. It brtes into the work. It 
makes a heavy load seem lighter. 


Incidentally a Red Edge outlasts two or 
three ordinary shovels. Another slice off 
the shovel tax! 


Red Edge is cutting the cost of shovels and 
shoveling for householders, manufacturing 
concerns, contractors, public utility corpo- 
rations, mining companies and railroads. 
You will find Red Edge on the coffee plan- 
tations of Brazil and at the waterworks in 
Jerusalem, if you happen to be there. But 
best of all you will find Red Edge at your 
local hardware dealer’s. Ask him for the 
kind of Red Edge you need. There is one 
for every purpose. 


THE WYOMING SHOVEL 
WORKS 
WYOMING, PENNA. 
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We spent 50 years learning to make 
one grade of shovel 
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increase the exchange value of wheat. If its 
low exchange value is owing to overproduc- 
tion, no matter; the Government must 
think of some way to dispose of the sur- 
plus. It must lend Europe the money to 
buy it with or go into the export business 
and dump the surplus in foreign markets in 
order that the domestic price may rise. If 
the American farmers insist upon growing 
wheat for export, on land irrigated by the 
Government, with credit provided by the 
Government, in competition with an Argen- 
tine wheat grower who lives in a galvanized- 
iron hut, still no matter. They must have a 
profit. They.must have as much profit as 
industry, which is supposed to control its 
own production. They must have good 
houses to live in, fine schools, automobiles, 
certain pleasures, though what they are 
doing may be an economic absurdity. And 
if the Government makes agriculture as 
profitable as it wishes to be—as profitable, 
let us suppose, as it was in 1920—then the 
cities begin to howl and the Government 
must attend to that. It will be expected to 
deliver the cities from the affliction of high 
prices and it must pretend it can do this 
without diminishing the prosperity of the 
farmer. 

The Government lays down for all alike 
a principle of protection. Labor is pro- 
tected by restrictive immigration laws. 
Industry is protected by high tariffs. Agri- 
culture likewise is protected by high tariffs. 
There are few duties in the industrial list 
comparable to a duty of forty-two cents a 
bushel on wheat. Corn is protected by an 
import duty, flax is protected, butter is 
protected, wool is protected, beans are 
press cattle are protected. The list is 
ong. 


The Wheat Grower’s Side 


If the farmer will balance his produc- 
tion—that is, if he will grow more of those 
things which this country imports and stop 
growing a surplus of staples like wheat for 
export—he will find himself as much bene- 
fited by the principle of protection as in- 
dustry is. But he won’t. He says to the 
Government: 

“It is true that I am protected in prin- 
ciple as industry is. That is all very well. 
But in fact this does me no good at all. I 
cannot restrain myself from producing a 
surplus. There are too many of me. I am 
unorganized. And when I have produced a 
surplus it is not possible for me to do as 
industry does. Industry divides its product 
in two parts, saying this part is for the 
American market at the American price 
and this part is for export at the world 
price. I have not the means to do that. 
I have tried codperation with myself. It 
doesn’t work. I cannot control production 
at all. I go on year after year producing a 
surplus in spite of myself. And this surplus 
causes my whole crop to sell at the world 
price. If the surplus which I cannot help 
growing could only be got rid of, then the 
American price for wheat would be the 
world price plus the duty, or forty-two 
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I find myself unable to take 
this principle of protection 
for all alike, because I am 
because I cannot restrai 
producing a surplus, you ar 
minister my affairs for me. 
plus, hold it apart, sell i 
price; dispose of it someho 
I may get a protected price 
der of my crop.” j 
This is what the famous M 
Bill meant. Suppose the 
the things that this bill 
immediate effect would be. 
growing more profitable. 
growing were made more pro 
farmer, already admitting th 
not control production, cou, 
himself from planting more of }) 
surplus would increase inevital 
Government would be oblige 
drop the bag or undertake ite] 
the production of wheat. , | 
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What comes of it is more, 
Government begins to adminis 
nomic affairs of groups and cla 
ple, its responsibilities inerease 
become moral obligations. It 
now to be under a moral oblig; 
farmer in the premise that, | 
financed his inflation until thee 
it permitted him to be deflate 
sisted actively or passively to if 
Here is a wild subject. Tryin 
deflation to farmers causes on 
oneself of the man who dared ( 
his haystack out of the guld 
putting it back until there wa 
left. People who can reason ab} 
understand deflation as they 
pain. It may be a blessing in 
affliction, and necessary, yet n« 
that blessing for himself, and 
ceives it is forever resentful. | 
In the farmér’s mind the w¢ 
tion”’ creates instantly what tlp 
gist calls a sign situation. The) 
sets off a series of violent pi 
sees the Hast arrayed against tl) 
sees Wall Street in some sinister 
figure; he sees the banker sellir 
rupt out of his house, the sh 
upon his crops and chattels; he 
everything but his individual re 
for what has happened to him. 
What he sees is mostly nonse? 
seeing it, like the idea of the fai) 
is an important political fact. | 
who have tried earnestly to rem’ 
how deeply it is implanted in | 

tion. 4 
You cannot tell him the (i 
never meant to deflate him } 
deflate him. He points you tt! 
graph in the Republican Party] 
that rhetorical movement of | 
the cities when wheat was aboy 
lars a bushel. Or he asks you ilf 
know that on May 18, 1920, 
Reserve Board at Washingtoni 


the Francis First pattern and you gaze into 
another era when laughter and gayety and 
song were the every-day echoes of life. 
For, in producing this pleasingly ornate pat- 
tern, Reed & Barton artist-designers have tak- 
en inspiration from the pleasure-loving reign 
of the French king whose name it bears. 
Yet the beauty of Reed & Barton silverware 
lies decidedly deeper than the pattern that is 
cut into its surface. It lies in the basic quality 
that for one hundred years has been as much 
a part of every piece of Reed & Barton ware as 
the precious metal from which itwaswrought. 
Your dealer will be glad to exhibit the Francis 
First, as well as many other attractive patterns 
in both solid silver and silverplate. 
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wheat farmer was holding for more; he bor- 
rowed more money at the bank instead of 
selling. Cattlemen pyramided their herds 
instead of sending them to market, and 
likewise increased their loans. Everybody 
did it. Goods were worthmore than money. 

Congress voted $1,000,000,000 to sustain 
the price of wheat, according to its guar- 
anty, and it was not needed. The delusion 
sustained the price of wheat, even ad- 
vanced it. How the ultimate consumer 
should be able to buy all these goods at such 
prices was the last thing anybody thought 
of; how Europe, bankrupt as it was, should 
buy them was a question nobody asked. It 
was taking them. Yes; but it was not buy- 
ing them. The Government in that year 
loaned it $1,000,000,000 more, and that 
was what it bought them with. We were 
lending our goods away, such as we were 
not hoarding for higher prices. What would 
happen when this bubble should burst, as 
of course it was bound to do? The Federal 
Reserve Board called the bankers together 
and begged them to come awake. They put 
together what they knew and perceived 
what the situation was; and they agreed, 
as has been said, to shorten the supply of 
credit to speculators and nonproducers. 
Even so, they did not bring deflatici: to 
pass. Neither did the Federal Reserve 
Board, neither did the Government. It 
brought itself to pass by an inexorable law 
of action and reaction. 


Deflated Speculators 


The truth about the deflation that began 
late in 1920 and continued for about two 
years is in the first place that Senator Brook- 
hart talks about something he cannot un- 
derstand. To suppose that bankers could 
or would involve the country in a credit 
panic in order to play on the bear side of 
grain is the mental act of an economic infant. 
It simply would not be feasible. They have 
too much to lose. 
world a banker wants in fact is liquidation. 
He makes his profit by lending credit; the 
more he lends the more he makes. That is 
why he is so often willing to carry inflation 
to the danger point. The banking crime 
was that of permitting the secondary post- 
war inflation to take place. The deflation 
was a consequence of this which nobody 
could help or prevent or much control once 
it got started. 

In the second place, as to deflation, no- 
body was deflated in his capacity as pro- 
ducer. Only in the capacity of speculator 
was anybody deflated. This was true as to 
industry and agriculture both. Exceptions 
were accidental. 

With borrowed money, in the same delir- 
ium with everyone else, the farmer had 
been speculating—in land, in commodities 
by holding them for higher prices, in the 
overproduction of bonanza crops, in things 
palpable and impalpable; and it was with 
him as with everyone else, that when he 
was asked to liquidate, to pay back a little 
of the credit he had borrowed and spent for 
speculative purposes, he couldn’t without 
first selling something for cash to an ulti- 
mate nonspeculative buyer. But when he 
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looked around for that ultimate person, 
whom everyone had forgotten, to buy his 
lands, his crops or his expectations, he 
found everyone else looking for him, too, 
and nobody could find him. So the whole 
delusion fell. 

It is true that in the fall the products of 
the soil went lower than the products of in- 
dustry. At the bottom, say, in 1923, the 
case was that the average price of agricul- 
tural commodities was about where it was 
in 1914, before the war, while the average 
price of industrial commodities stood one- 
third to one-half higher. The reasons for 
the relatively greater fall of agricultural 
commodities were mainly these: First, it is 
hard for the farmer to learn the use of put- 
ting by areservein goodtimes. He is not im- 
personal like a corporation; he is a human 
being and he likes to spend his profits. So it 
happens that when the crash comes his fat 
is not under his skin. Secondly, farmers 
have not the way of industry to arrest pro- 
duction. They go on producing more—all 
they can. Thirdly, the,accumulated over- 
production of agricultural commodities, 
both here and in the world at large, was 
very much greater than the surplus of in- 
dustrial commodities. 

The amount of unsold food in storage 
was incredible. In 1920 the visible stock of 
stored lard was 193,000,000 pounds, against 
87,000,000 in 1916; the visible supply of 
stored pork was 982,000,000 pounds, against 


| 644,000,000 in 1916. The visible supply of 


grain was enormous. There were, besides, 
concealed quantities beyond any statistics. 
Nobody knew for sure what the surplus 
was. And back of all this was uncontrolled 
further production. When speculators who 
had been withholding this great food hoard 
in warehouses, with borrowed money, were 
asked to reduce their loans at the bank the 
result was what Wall Street calls a sellers’ 
panic. 


Government Guaranties 


All that has been recently heard about the 
crisis in agriculture refers to this fact—that 
in the process of deflation the average price 
of food staples fell more than the average 
price of manufactured goods. This has been 
the farmers’ great case. It was pressed at 
Washington until it was generally accepted. 
It was not fair, really, that what the farmer 
produced should be worth only what it was 


-in 1914 while everything he bought in the 


cities was higher by one-third to one-half. 
The Government would have to act. 
What the farmers demanded was that 
either agriculture be leveled up or industry 
be leveled down. And the Government, in 
its various legislative, executive and ad- 
visory embodiments, went round and 
round in a maze trying to decide which to 
do and how to do it, whereas the proper 
question to be first asked and answered was 
never asked at all. Is it become a function 
of government to correct temporary eco- 


nomic disparities? If in one case, why not - 


in another? If in another, why not in all? 

As for leveling agriculture up or industry 
down, that probably was and is impossible 
to be done. The argument is academic. 
But suppose it were possible. Suppose it 
were done. Then what? If the Government 
says that agriculture day by day shall be as 
profitable as industry, according to an 
index, does it not say by implication that it 
shall be no more profitable? What the 
farmers apparently do not see is that the 
Government cannot undertake to admin- 
ister, distribute and equalize prosperity 
without limiting it also. 

_This fault in the farmers’ vision is illus- 
trated in another way by their attitude 
toward the Esch-Cummins railroad law, 
which provides that the railroads shall be 
permitted to earn 5.75 per cent on their 
capitalization. 

The farmers say, “Since the Government 
guarantees the railroads a profit, why 
shouldn’t it guarantee agriculture?” 

That is a most insidious saying. The 
Esch-Cummins law is not a guaranty. But 
admit that it is, as the farmers think. It is 
also in that case a limitation of profit. The 
Government has taken control of the rail- 
roads’ revenues. It says what rates they 
shall charge. Having done this, it is 
obliged also to say what they shall be per- 
mitted to earn on their capitalization. 
What they are permitted to earn deter- 
mines what they shall be permitted to 
charge. 

Do the farmers wish that kind of ar- 
rangement? Would they accept a guar- 
anty of profit together with a limitation 
upon it? Certainly not. They wouldn’t 


hear of it. Yet they cannot haye 
out the other, for the same reas 
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fuls; and as for inducing the 
pli inefficient to improve their 
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rates would not increase the farmers’ share. 
It would only reduce the railroads’ share. 
Recently the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission declined to decree a reduction in 
railroads rates on grain. It said: 

“The talk about the freight rates on 
farm products and the Esch-Cummins Act 
as being responsible for, or having the 
slightest effect on, the condition of any 
part of the agricultural industry is a colos- 
sal exhibit of unsoundness and insincerity. 
We should say what the well-informed 
know, that they have not the slightest ef- 
fect on the prices the farmer receives for his 
products. Haul them for nothing and he 
would not be a bit better off.” 

This, it must be supposed, is expert opin- 
ion; not infallible of course, but authorita- 


tive. If it isn’t, then the Interstate Com- | 
merce Commission ought to be abolished | 
Political | 


at once. It is waved aside. 
opinion for political reasons must run other- 
wise. The cost of transporting agricultural 


commodities is too high. Agriculture com-— 


plains. 

There is then the unexamined assump- 
tion that agriculture, for reasons inherent 
in the structure, is different. It cannot 


organize as industry does. It cannot con- | 
trol production. It cannot adjust supply to | 


demand. Yet is it not entitled to the bene- 


fits of organization in a world where both | 


labor and industry are organized? If it is 


incapable of organizing itself, either to con- | 
trol production or manage the problem of | 
surplus, is that not reason enough why the | 


Government should act for it? 


The Farmer’s Well of Affliction 


Well, it is true that certain industries | 
are so highly organized that they are able | | 


in some degree to adjust supply to demand. 
Yet no great industry is free from the evil 
of overproduction. Industrial overproduc- 
tion is a recurring economic scandal. In- 
dustry has one advantage. It may shut up 
shop. The farmer cannot do that. On the 
other side, industry cannot live without 
selling. It cannot live on its own goods. 
The farmer can. 

So far as it may be true that industry is 


the better organized to control production, | 
it has not been so always. Fifty years ago | 
Industry then was unor- | 
ganized as agriculture was and is still. | 


it was not so. 


Industrial production ran perfectly wild, not 
only here but all over the world. For that 
reason prices were low. A fine linen shirt 
was fifty cents; a ton of steel rails was 
ten dollars. International commissions 
were called upon to consider the phenom- 
ena of low prices and to say why it was 
that industry, producing wealth in this 
prodigious manner, was yet unable to make 


a profit. At the same time agriculture was | 


complaining, precisely as it complains now, 
that it was not receiving its share. It de- 
manded lower freight rates from railroads 
that were going bankrupt every few years, 
and cheap money from the Government 
with which to pay its debts. Those were 
the days of the Granger movements and of 
Populism. So one is free to wonder whether 
the fact that industry now is better or- 
ganized than agriculture has much if any- 
thing to do with it. 

It is true that overproduction is agricul- 
ture’s well of affliction. Raise the price only 
a little—not nearly to what the farmer 
thinks it ought to be—and at once produc- 
tion increases in an uncontrollable manner 
and continues to increase until the surplus 
breaks the price again. So long as the 
farmer’s first principle was to get his own 
living out of the soil, he was not in this 
dilemma. But now that he specializes, now 
that his first purpose is a cash crop, the 
profitable thing, whatever that happens to 
be, is bound to be overdone. 

Always until now it has been and for a 
long time it will be that the potential food 
supply is greater than the demand. It is so 
of staples like corn and wheat and potatoes; 
it is so of cattle and sheep and dairy prod- 
ucts; it is true of luscious crops such as 
melons, fruits and berries. In the Imperial 
Valley of Southern California they discov- 
ered they could grow fine cantaloupes and 
bring them ripe at just the right time, 
when the market was bare of melons. It 
was a quick, twenty-day crop, and for that 
reason hazardous. Suddenly the whole 
valley was in cantaloupes. In a few years 
the production rose from nothing to 15,000 
carloads. They found themselves shipping 
500 cars a day. Six million melons! And as 
that was more than the market could ab- 
sorb, the human appetite for melons being 
limited, the Eastern middleman at times 
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had either to eat them himself or let them 
lie and rot. One reason why codperative 
marketing fails is that if it succeeds in 
improving the price or the profit, produc- 
tion increases beyond demand. That has 
happened time after time. 

The explanation of this condition lies in 
two facts: First, our natural resources in 
fertile land are still much greater than our 
needs require; and second, the exploitation 
of land is a national mania. Every chamber 
of commerce in the West, every state de- 
velopment association, the railroads, the 
Congress, the United States Reclamation 
Service and the farmer himself—they are all 
engaged in exploiting land, and among 
them they bring new land into production 
faster than it is needed. 

Now let us ask, Is this a condition pecul- 
iar only to agriculture? Is it not the condi- 
tion likewise of industry wherein it is 
founded flatly upon natural resources? 
Say there is no profit in agriculture as 
such, owing to this potential of over- 
production. Neither is there a profit in coal 
mining as such, in lumbering as such, and 
for precisely the same reason. Seldom is 
there a time when coal mines and lumber 
mills are not idle because they cannot pro- 
duce at a profit. And yet there are those 
who make a great deal of money in coal and 
lumber. How? By method. It may be a 
method of merchandising, a method of or- 
ganization, a method of producing at very 
low cost. And this is true also of agricul- 
ture, 

Wheat growing year after year almost 
ruined some areas of the Northwest. Those 
who now are reclaiming those areas by 
means of diversified farming take you out 
to see what progress they are making and 
how there is alfalfa here and potatoes there, 
where never before had there been anything 
but wheat. A very prosperous-looking farm 
they pass without speaking. It is all in 
wheat, fine wheat, but nothing else. 

You say, ‘‘What’s that?” 

They say, “‘ Well, that man’s an excep- 
tion. He does it year after year and makes 
money.” 

His profit is not in wheat; it is in the 
method. His cost is low because of his 
method—that is to say, good farming. In 
competition with the Argentine wheat 
grower who lives in a galvanized-iron hut he 
can produce wheat at a cost so low that the 
profit is large; he rides in a high-powered 
car and spends his winters in the sun. 


The Three Circles 


Recently a large engineering company 
happened to be digging two ditches at once. 
One was in Mexico, the other was in the 
American West. On the Mexican ditch it 
paid twenty-five cents a day to labor that 
carried the dirt on its back; on the Amer- 
ican ditch it paid labor ten dollars a day to 
handle automatic machines in gloves. The 
cost per cubic yard of dirt moved was the 
same in both cases. Method! 

Make this diagram of American agricul- 
Draw three circles, one outside the 
other. Let the second one be a little larger 


| than the first and the third one a little 


larger still. Now you have three areas. The 


| center area represents, say, that six-tenths 
| of all farming that is solid, that pays, that 


is consistently successful by reason of good 
method. This is not a geographical area, 


| remember; it is diagrammatic only. Within 


it, belonging to the successful six-tenths, 
there is every kind of farming in all parts of 
the country. There are dairy farmers who 
work every day in the year, general farmers 
who gamble with the Lord for moisture, 
wet farmers who get their water from irri- 
gation ditches, fruit farmers, sugar-beet 
farmers, bean farmers, potato farmers, hay 
farmers, on both irrigated and unirrigated 
land, and dry farmers who work only ninety 
or a hundred days for a wheat crop and 
spend their winters in Florida—each ac- 
cording to his skill and disposition. The 
point is that any kind of farming can be 
made to pay; most of it does. 

The next area, lying between the first 
and second circles, contains that one-fifth of 
all farming that is liable to misfortune. It 
is sometimes bankrupt, sometimes rich, 
never quite safe, either up or down, as the 
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natural and economic hazards ; 
against agriculture. 7 
The third zone contains that ¢ 
all farming that is marginal. By 
one means on the fringe. It is } 
its costs are high; it is almost pn 


perous. In very good times jt 
spends; in hard times it dema 


Its chief function is to produce 
at a loss. i. 
With this diagram in mind, ; 
as you see it will be easier to und 
Iowa. It is the great hog sta 
you will find hog farmers who 
their farms and tell you the basj 
of the country has been overt} 
trayed, delivered in bondage 
Street; hog farmers heavily in 
very sore who yet admit they ¢ 
out; and hog farmers who do 
what has happened to the basi 
and who, notwithstanding deflati 
have made money every year, 
they are solicited by the farm j 
reveal and expound their meth 
know how to place them in the ¢ 
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Loss and Profit Side by 


The Milk River Valley of Mon 
is a United States reclamatio 
There you will find wet farmer 
pect villainy and corruption in | 
and owe the banker more than t 
get back; others who will be jj 
pull through; and then, on the 
ect, with the same soil, a Mo 
came in two years ago, started } 
rowed horse, and now is bringin, 
of beans the gross value of whic} 
the cost of his land. How does hi 
works hard; his wife works har 
dren at five o’clock of a hot aft 
still so full of energy that they 
weed to weed. You know what 
him. You mark him down in 
area. And about every Mor) 
belongs to that part of the diag 

The Hutley project. That als 
States reclamation work. Yoj 
there the man who, having lo| 
farm, now rents and estimatesi 
beet crop at six tons to the acre! 
owner who is waist-deep in det 
government relief in the matted 
rates and capital payments ar 
beets will go ten tons to the acre; 
the man who talks of operating } 
head, heat and moisture units 
istry as if he were working a fi 
has a large farm, complains of r 
is bringing off a crop of twen|' 
acre. You look at the field in) 

“How long have you had be! 
soil?” | 

He replies, “This is the fifteer! 
gets better all the time.” ss | 

How does he do it? When tli 
taken he leaves the tops on t} 
puts some straw with them anil 
band of sheep. So he has two ¢P 
from the soil, one of sugar beets! 
an acre and one of wool. 

It is the same soil as the oth) 
the same irrigation project, will 
United States water. F 

Now you know what the maig 
beet-sugar factory meant whi) 
“There is the six-ton farmer, tlk 
farmer, the ten-ton farmer, andi 
like this one.” } 

On the dry benches of Monte 
gram holds for wheat farmers. | 
for the artificially irrigated Saltl 
ley in Arizona as for the natura! 
valley of the Red River or the !i! 
true for the fruit valleys of |! 
Coast, even for such things af 
monopoly crops. For instance, |i 
district of California you find} 
who is doomed because his pl 
only three-quarters of a ton @ 
grower who will live because hi} 
and the grower who is prosper 
his is two. i 

What would you say the fal 
is? And yet why should the fi 
ground be despised? Perhaf, 
surplus Cain offered to the Lor 
ing what else to do with it. | 
explain everything. F 
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ust be everywhere and see 
‘order to have new ideas all 
ey should go to theatrical 
art night clubs, to the best 
‘taurants for dinner, lunch and 
ould go to the races, the polo 
t| opera—everywhere in fact 
y dressed women congregate; 
t take their camera eyes with 
emust gather in a flash every 
)|‘ening gown worn by a society 
9|as just returned from Paris, 
is couturiére makes models for 
ivy at fabulous prices, so that 
yan produce an adaptation of 
elusive model for more or less 
wiumption; and of course they 
sar to be doing it. That would 
y must catch in a fraction of a 
(act line of a dance frock worn 
yigénue who sets the style for 
+t, so that later on the flappers 
A\intie Seaboard to the Pacific 
}ve party dresses like the one 
\ited for the ingénue. 
* ean accomplish much with- 
wo trips a year to Paris, and 
nHetter ones make the journey 
_jam as patriotic as anyone, but 
ried to say that the people who 
ite ean get along without Paris 
ng, mistaken. American de- 
e ng better every day, but the 
nthat their inspiration comes 
oer side, their source is still 
or one am inclined to believe 
Inain so. I never try to use a 
d bodily for my designs; that 
wirror of judgment. There are 
a ifferences between the French 
‘ican figure, and these differ- 
.; be considered in adapting a 
d for American trade. But the 
the Paris model, and that is 
it no American designer, no 
y pver she may be, can afford to 
d side from everything else, the 
t/French styles. 
sy for keeping up on the foreign 
nisometimes leads to amusing 
o.lly embarrassing situations. 
| the wholesale trade cannot 
iui time abroad as those in the 
i¢ of the business, those Fifth 
ity shop owners and buyers 
tche most exclusive patronage. 
t] things we must do is go to 
yps and try to get a line on 
taportations. That, Isuppose, 
g ded as not strictly honorable, 
of the practices of the trade. 


her tricky. And, just as in 
, all’s fair—if you can get 
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hiiard part—the getting away 
gh a designer can go around 
us e shops perhaps a few times, 
mlels as a customer, it usually 
le re she is recognized. In fact, 
© g shops have a sort of detec- 
1. "he designers come in to spy 
Oils and they have a corps of 
/$7 on the designers, and if you 
iz| you are disposed of very 
\h seant courtesy. 

, \th an assistant, I went into a 
si Fifth Avenue shop to pick 
ei I knew the head buyer had 
*k from Paris with a great 
len we first went in we were 
s\:ourteously and given every 
y\1e saleswoman, who brought 
|| the new models, which we 
h ar camera eyes as they were 
f(> us on manikins. 

fifteen minutes of this, a 
te son of the proprietor, ap- 
stid idly by, watching us for a 
41 then called the saleswoman. 
(conference took place, and 
41woman returned her manner 
C2 a complete change. From 
@ ‘d persuasive she became curt 
n!:old us shortly that there was 
0} we would be interested in. 
Mirrassed, but more amused, 
Wwe had been recognized, al- 
¢\dn’t tell just how, we started 
/€ reached the door the young 
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girls,’ he said, 
come in handy 


|siness of designing, I must. 
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(Continued from Page 15) 


the next time. You really ought to take the 
threads off your spats before you start out 
on an expedition of piracy.” 

We looked down at our feet, and sure 
enough on our spats were several telltale 
threads from the sample room. To anyone 
in the business, that is a perfect give-away. 
We were more careful the next time. 

Since it is really very hard for a designer 
to keep her identity a secret for any length 
of time, wholesale manufacturers have hit 
on another means of getting ideas from the 
retail shops. I know at least a dozen—and 
there are doubtless more—women of good 
social standing but slender purse who aug- 
ment their incomes by going around to the 
big shops, trying on and buying gowns and 
making mental notes of how others are 
fashioned. These women as a rule have no 
difficulty whatsoever getting anything they 
want from the shops, as they are women of 
recognized position, and their very presence 
in the shops is desirable, whether they buy 
anything or not; and it takes quite a long 
time before they are recognized as spies. 
They are very useful to the wholesaler, not 
only because they have the entrée into the 
big shops but also because they are, as a 
rule, women of excellent taste and a clever 


eye for dress, so that they can bring back 


really interesting ideas to be made up. 


Popular Models Cheapened 


The whole business of designing, in fact 
the whole business of dress manufacturing, 
is as complicated and as tricky as municipal 
politics. I am sure that after my seven 
years’ experience in this business there’s no 
political situation I couldn’t handle with 
ease. 

To be a successful designer it is not 
enough to be talented and clever. One 
must also be in right with a great many 
people. For instance, the models. If a 
designer is well liked by the models in her 
organization she has a great advantage, for 
many buyers will take dresses on the mod- 
els’ recommendations. Then also there are 
the salesmen, who might be termed the 
secret-service corps of the dress business. 
The salesmen do on a larger scale what the 
designers try to do around New York. 


While on the road they try to get a line on | 
what their rival salesmen are carrying, to | 


pick up some good ideas that can be used by 
the designer, to discover what particular 
fabric and color will be featured by a com- 


peting firm. Consequently, if a designer is | 


well liked by the salesmen she can get a | 


great deal of assistance from them. 


The career of a gown from the time that it | 
is.seen, let us say, in the beautiful atelier of 
a Parisian couturiére until it appears as a | 


“Ford” in everyshop window on West Forty- 
second Street—and similar thoroughfares 
all over the country—is really most inter- 
esting: 


For example, the designer while in Paris | 


sees a silk afternoon dress, rather exagger- 
ated as to style, but with great potentiali- 


ties for adaptation to the taste and figure of | 


the American woman. She buys the model, 
among others, sails for home and gets to 
work making her modified version of the 
frock. It develops, just as she expected, 
into a very popular model for the better 


grade of specialty shops and department | 
stores. Perhaps it is a dress which will sell | 


at retail for seventy-five dollars. It does 
famously for a few weeks, reaching possibly 


a sale of seven hundred, which is considered 


very good indeed. 

But no sooner is it discovered by the 
trade to be a good seller than some smaller 
manufacturer, or several of them, buy the 
model and copy it. Then, by using a 
slightly poorer grade of material and cheap- 
ening the trimming a little, they are able to 
turn out the same dress for a lower price— 
fifty dollars retail, let us say. Putting this 
version of the dress on the market immedi- 
ately kills the sale of the higher-priced one, 
because naturally the women who would 
have bought the better-grade dress won’t 


care to wear a costume that has been com- | 


monized, and the others won’t pay seventy- 


five dollars if they can get the same general | 


effect for fifty. 
That’s not the end of it, however. There 
are other manufacturers who will copy and 


cheapen the model still further, until even- | 


tually it is seen in dark little Sixth Avenue 
shops for fifteen dollars and less. Many a 
good dress has been killed before its time 
in just this way. 
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second new car this year!” 


otorists wise~ 


BRAKE JUICE 
Makes brakes hold 
—slops squeaks 


“Tt’s Pretty as a Pippin!” 


“But aren’t you a bit extravagant, my boy? This is your 


“Not extravagant, Dad, just Simoniz wise. It’s the same old 
car. I’ve simply given it the protection and care of Simoniz.” 


“You can’t fool your Dad. That car looks like new!” 


“T know Simoniz results are amazing. But I'll convince you 
—Tlll Simoniz your car! Once you see how Simoniz restores the 
lustre and how easily you can wipe the Simonized surface clean 
without injuring the finish you’ll always carry a Simoniz Kit —just as I do. 
In the city or country it’s the standard year ’round protection.” 


Cars that are dulled by discolorations and blemishes should be restored 
to their original lustre and protected in all weather by Simonizing 


The Simoniz Company, 2116 Indiana Ave., Chicago, III. 
70th Street and West End Ave., New York City 


SIMONIZ 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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USE 
SIMONIZ 
KLEENER 


& 
SIMONIZ 


Paris London 
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The thief that lurks in 


rr is the thief of heat. When steam 
A pressure goes down, air sneaks back 
to fill its place through your present venting 
valves put there to let air out. All this air 
must be driven out again before steam can 
take its place. 

If every radiator has a No. 2 Hoffman Air 
and Vacuum Valve, your steam heating 
system will be changed to a vacuum system. 
It will be kept free from air. You will havered- 
hot steam on bitter cold days—hot steam on 
cold days—warm steam on mild days. The 
No. 2 Hoffman Air and Vacuum Valves let 
the air out of the radiators—and keep it out! 


us 


your home! 


Hoffman Vacuum Valves can be installed 
by any steamfitter in a few hours. When 
this is done, you will be amazed at the change 
it will make in the performance of your 
boiler. Your ideal of heat control and heat 
comfort will be realized—because the heat 
thief (AIR) is owt of your heating system. 


Mail Coupon for Free Booklet 


Waite for the booklet ‘“Locking the Door 
Against the Heat Thief,’’ which gives com- 
plete information about what these valves 
do and how they doit. Every valve is backed 
by the Hoffman 5-year written guarantee. 


Horrman Specrarty Company, Inc., 512 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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HOFFMAN SPECIALTY COMPANY, INC., 
Dept. F, 512 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 

Will you kindly send me the booklet “Locking the « 
Door Against the Heat Thief,’’ and information § 
about the cost of Hoffman Vacuum Valves. « 
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The FLORSHEIM 
FEETURE ARCH 


Your local Florsheim agency can supply 
Florsheim Shoes with this special built-in 
shank—a comfort feature that gives rigid 
support to the arch and helps to carry your 
weight, yet bends freely with the foot. 


(omb. Last DNo. 12 
Style AC-163 


$11 


Added comfort with regular Florsheim style 
Fall Booklet ‘“Styles of The Times’’ on Request 


Tue FLorsHEIM SHOE COMPANY 
eManufacurers ~ 


CHICAGO 


Dad —for his car; Brother— 
for amateur workshop or radio 
set; Mother —for all sorts of 
uses around the house—any or 
all of them will be tickled to 
get this dandy Crescent Kit— 
wrench, pliers, and screw- 
driver — for Christmas. 


At Hardware or Accessory Stores 


$2.35 
CRESCENT TOOL COMPANY 


211 Harrison St., Jamestown, N. Y. 
Originators of the genuine 
Crescent Wrench 
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Occasionally when a designer sees this 
fate in store for one of her models which has 
proved to be very popular, she gives the 
copyists a run for their money by turning 
out a new crop of the same dresses just a bit 
cheaper than the first set and underselling 
the rivals. 

In the dress business, as elsewhere, there’s 
many a slip ’twixt the cup and the lip. A 
great many unfortunate things can happen 
between the time that a buyer orders a line 
of dresses and the time his firm’s check has 
been cashed at the bank. 

Sometimes, for instance, the contractors 
who make up the dresses, in an effort to 
squeeze a little more profit out of the job, 
spoil them by using cheaper material or 
changing the line of a neck or the fall of a 
sleeve. In that case, if the delivered dresses 
do not live up in every particular to the 
model they were chosen from, the buyer 
has the right to return them. Often the 
buyers take advantage of this “out’’ when 
they have overstocked themselves, and re- 
turn shipments of dresses which really have 
nothing wrong with them. In the trade 
about 10 per cent of returns is expected and 
charged up to profit and loss. 

To return to the actual working of a de- 
signer, I wish to repeat that there never has 
been a profession where the chances to rise 
from the humblest place to the highest were 
greater. In my seven years in this business 
I’ve known at least seven girls who started 
as helpers in the sample room, working in 
almost a menial capacity, who climbed to 
the very top of the profession; girls who 
started at about twenty-five dollars a week, 
and brought their lunches of thick rye- 
bread sandwiches to work with them in the 
morning, and who now earn anywhere from 
a hundred and fifty to three hundred dollars 
a week, and lunch at the Ritz or the Crillon 
every day. If there were a Horatio Alger 
for women, what a wonderful chance he 
would have to write about this profession! 

One of these girls was a little Italian, 
about seventeen when I first met her. She 
was a finisher in my sample room where I 
had my first job. She was one of eleven 
children, living with their parents in a 
three-room tenement in the Italian quarter. 
She soon began to show rather unusual apti- 


| tude for the work and was promoted. After 


a little while she became a sample hand, 
then an assistant designer. Today, at the 
age of twenty-four, she is head designer for 
a good firm, has established her family in an 
apartment on Riverside Drive, has four of 
her sisters working under her and goes to 
Europe twice a year. 


Albe and Maw russ in Real Life 


Another one of the girls, after working 
two or three years as chief designer for one 
of the best firms, married the firm’s star 
salesman and together they went into busi- 
ness. They’ve had their own place for about 
a year now, and at present their line is the 
talk of New York, and they are on the way 
to becoming millionaires. 

There are quite a few samples of the part- 
nerships, both marital and business, of 
salesmen and designers that have proved 
most successful. Of course, they don’t al- 
ways marry when they go into partnership, 
but the two seem to go together. Some- 
times the designers chance it alone. A girl 
I knew quite well decided that she could 
swing a business of her own and she went to 
her employer to resign. She was a very 
good designer and he hated to lose her, so he 
offered her a substantial increase in salary 
and a small interest in his business. 

“No,” she said, “‘it isn’t that. The ma- 
terial things aren’t everything.” 

“Don’t you believe it,’’ he replied seri- 
ously. “If you overstock yourself with 
materials you'll find yourself in hot water 
right away.” 

They’re really very interesting people, 
these manufacturers; a race apart, I do be- 
lieve. It takes the pen of a Montague Glass 
to bring them to life on paper; I can assure 
you that in his Potash and Perlmutter sto- 
ries Mr. Glass never exaggerated a single bit. 
They live and breathe business. As far as 
I have been able to discover, they are com- 
pletely unaware of the existence of any 
world outside their own. Everything they 
see and hear is translated into terms of the 
trade. For instance, one day a few years 
ago when Maurice Maeterlinck was in this 
country, I was standing in the lobby of a 
big hotel talking to a big man in the whole- 
sale trade. The famous poet passed us very 
closely. 

“There goes Maeterlinck,’’ I said some- 
what excitedly. 


. downfall. That is why I said 


“Yeh,” said the man. “Wh 
now?” 

Somehow I managed to ¢ 
amusement and I replied, “Yo 
Blue Bird, don’t you?” 

“Sure, sure,” he answered; 
ra ; : 0, 

ey have a rather pungep 
these men. There is a sia 7, 1 
in Garment Center, that little ci 
about which I shall tell you lat 
well-known wholesaler who last 
Egyptian prints were so pi 
great sensation with a riod W 


number, and, staggered by his 
made three thousand more, — 
however, all the other manufac 
making them and selling them 
idly as possible, so his secon 


separate them Cleos before yi) 
breed overnight.” ‘ 


The Boat-Neck Mo 


The manufacturers, who no 
opening of the two gigantic 
Seventh Avenue and Thirty-| 
are all together, live in a physi) 
a mental isolation. There is a) 
with a dining room and a gym} 
one of the Garment Center hi 
their entire life is concentrated) 


quarters to the new, there wel 
parties. Each firm had its ¥ 
opening, with catered banquet) 
cent proportions, gallons anig 
champagne and the general aij 


workers! While the bosses wer. 
and drinking, the boys ancy 


sumption. Whole chickens, qui 
pagne, huge cakes—all disappi 
ic. Nobody minded; inc 


ant one. But if business shoulie 
a bit, if one or two of her desij3 
pup class, the designer does nca 
happy time. Upon her shoul 
burden of the boss’ complaint! 
ing his business, she is respoll 
summing up the necessary req re 
a successful designer, that shih 
tact. She must understand tl 
is berated and abused, it 
mean anything, but is simply’ 
the poor man’s worried colli 
must know how to handle 
situations and not fly into all 
self. It always blows over 
sign of improving business. 
There are not infrequent 
between the designer and tik 
house—proprietor and_ salt 
some detail of designing. 2 
years ago, before the bate 
caught on in this country, 1 dg 
ternoon frock with that neck.l 
in Paris and had a feeling th 
an important part of the new } 
When I showed the model toij 
and some of the salesmen the 
as though I were crazy. W 
never wear a neck line like th 
mously agreed. It was too til 
enough. I held out against |) 
ments, even though the hee 
declared that I was sending I? 
ruptcy. We came out with & 
neck models and made a kill 
Of course, then I got an incre®! 
a pat on the back for being {8 
I’d been mistaken in my jude 
other hand, life would have }? 
for me for the next few mont 
a part of the game. 
I know a designer very we" 
about four years ago deci¢ 
women were going in so extel 
and other athletic activi 
good idea to design some k 
would be at once comfort 
tive. Soshehad made up 
a perfectly plain one-piece 
(Continued on Pt 
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nd no sleeves. The armholes 
. deeply to allow for perfect 
fiotion, and they were bound, 
, in braid. In short, she de- 
‘yw standard shirt-waist dress. 
sh her contribution to modern 
she took the model to her em- 
}failed to see its possibilities. 
4’ want to be bothered with 
he told her, and they would 
f this model. Despite her ur- 
i}, he absolutely refused to have 
jo with the model. But the 
dead certain that it would fill 
nt, and since her own firm re- 
dile it, she took it to a shirt- 
yacturer of her acquaintance 
41 that he try it in conjunction 
if sports blouses. Though not 
isiastic about it, he accepted 
4 the girl never realized a thing 
¢—and manufactured a number 
xg, The result was sensational. 
de a huge fortune out of the 
-/ess, which today is as much a 
xy woman’s wardrobe as her 
s ckings. ‘ 
hway those things happen. It’s 
tter of chance. The success of 
pends a great deal upon _un- 
its, such as the weather. This 
z or instance, a curious condi- 
ijl in the garment trade. You 
or that as far as weather was 
an really was no spring. The 


stined cold until it got really 
. that all the intermediary 
ned a drug on the market. 
eve to buy light things. 
( remained so cool that they 
e'ing the cloth suits which had 
_)gue earlier in the season. As 
eve, the retail stores, having 
en stock than they could possi- 
i(iot order any more from the 
7, and in some cases, where it 
ji returned orders. The manu- 
niurn were heavily overstocked, 
einers, who really couldn’t be 
ete for the weather, suffered. 
}nefited, as it always does when 

commodity is greater than the 
T es of springandsummer dresses 
‘fiwn. Stores, in order to clear 
s,iarked down their things un- 


nearly summer saw lower prices 
»vailed for ten years or more. 


ik Model Houses 


bms of a designer are endless. 
h; will enjoy a great vogue in 
,/1d perhaps one or two of the 
absolutely useless throughout 
y And since she has to create 
aiwill sell from the Atlantic to 
, id from Canada to the Gulf of 
@ias to have a great sense of 
nchat is a gift that is practically 
texplain. It’s just an instinct, 
o\rasp, but a very important 
ehan that, an indispensable 
21 good designer’s equipment. 
ré few designers who, instead of 
t/ salary by the week for some 
ulfacturer, have places of their 
eliey design and have made up 
! nodels which they sell to the 
is at about seventy-five or one 
0} rs a gown—this for the needle 
¢als and trimmings are extra. 
élingly profitable, for they can 
@ same ideas over and over 
§sht modifications for each pur- 
ni, too, for the aid of the de- 
l€ are organizations known as 
s¢ These firms import large col- 
‘is models which the wholesale 
a) view upon paying a certain 
oly. There are regular exhibi- 
haanikins displaying forty or 
el French dresses. Of these, the 
digner is allowed to select four 
d/ave the use of them to copy 
id)t. But of course if she’s good 
a] a mental photograph of at 
‘(zen more, so that on the whole 
fit proves most profitable. 
al ther source, too, in the textile 
8. Silk houses have models 
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made in Paris employing their fabrics; then 
to those wholesalers who use their materials 
they give the use of the French models. 
As I said before, I am really familiar only 
with the problem of the wholesale designer, 
and I am inclined to believe that the whole- 
sale designer has the hardest job of all, be- 
cause the designer for a big exclusive shop 
has to think of the gown she is creating in 
terms of only one woman, or at the most 
half a dozen, who will ultimately wear the 
costume; and the theatrical designer has 
definite people to design for, while the 
wholesale designer must create clothes for 
a wholearmy of invisible women, must fash- 
ion dresses that are sufficiently standardized 
to appeal to a great many people, and yet 
sufficiently individual really to take on 
some of the personality of the ultimate 
wearer. It must be mass production with 


an individual touch, and if you think that’s | 


simple just try to do it sometime. 

After I had been established for some 
time as a designer, a friend of my former 
days of leisure, a girl who designed all her 
own clothes and was considered quite an 
authority on style, decided that if I could 
make a success of professional designing, 
there was no reason why she couldn’t. She 
asked me to help her get a job, which I did 
gladly and without any difficulty. Let me 
repeat, there is no trouble about getting a 
job; the manufacturers are willing to give 
anyone a chance in the hope that something 
new and interesting will develop from it. 
The difficulty is in holding the job. It gets 
pretty trying at times, turning out from five 
to ten new designs every week. 


Theatrical Designers 


Well, to get back to my friend, she was 
soon ensconced in the sample room of a 
well-known wholesaler, trying to apply her 
dress sense to the problem of creating 
clothes for a lot of women she had never 
seen. She lasted exactly a month. The 
trouble was that she kept designing, uncon- 
sciously, dresses for herself. She couldn’t 
visualize this unknown quantity, and with- 


out the ability to do that, the cleverest | 


woman in the world cannot be a success in 
the field of designing—wholesale designing, 
at least. 

She was discouraged and never tried to 
work again, contenting herself with creating 
her own clothes and those of some of her 
friends; but it is quite possible that she 
might have commercialized her talents as a 
designer for an exclusive shop, where every 
dress, or nearly every one, is intended for 
a different woman. Occasionally you will 
find a designer who combines both these 
talents. There is a woman, once a cash girl 
in a department store and now the head of 
one of the biggest and most exclusive shops, 
who is equally clever at expressing an indi- 
vidual or clothing the masses. Although to 


the public she is known as an expensive and | 


highly desirable modiste, she also makes 
models for the trade, and the spies about 
whom I spoke before will risk their lives al- 
most to get a peek at her collection. This 
woman makes eight crossings a year, and is 
accorded all sorts of special honors by the 
Paris dressmakers. 


Theatrical designers, of course, have a | 


great deal more freedom, because they can 


do things with color and line that would be | 
absolutely fatal with clothes to be worn pri- | 
vately. The aid of the footlights and the | 


glamour of the stage permit a very wide 
scope to the designer of theatrical costumes, 
and special talent is needed for it. 


I have had several opportunities since I | 
began to be well known to leave the whole- | 


sale trade and design exclusive gowns for 


one of the Fifth Avenue houses; and though | 
I am pleased and flattered that I should be © 


considered for such a job, I really prefer to 
remain where I am. There is something 
that appeals to my imagination in the idea 
of designing dresses for women all over the 


country. I can always amuse myself with | |! 


the notion that perhaps a romance began 


because some man somewhere admired the | || 


way a girl looked in one of my dresses, or 
perhaps a tired wife was made happy when 
her husband said, ‘‘ Darling, how sweet you 
look in that frock!”” It makes mefeel like an 


instrumentoffate. Foolish, perhaps, butfun. | 
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Air You Breathe 
should be as PURE 

as the water you drink 
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The ILG is the 
only ventilating 
fan made with 
a fully enclosed 
self-cooled 


RESH air is a part of your life 17 to 20 times 
a minute. You can efficiently ventilate your office, 
store, workshop, restaurant, etc., with an ILG Fan ata 
cost of a few cents a day. 
In your vicinity are many ILG Self-Cooled Motor Fans ven- 


motor. Se 7 
tilating restaurants, stores, offices, theatres, factories, 
The ventilating hotels, etc. Be guided by the satisfaction of these owners. 
tan that’s paint- Submit your ventilating problem to us. We’ll send 


comprehensive literature and a logical solution through 
your nearby dealer or our branch office. 


ed green. 


Ilg Electric Ventilating Co. 
2856 No. Crawford Ave., Chicago, III. 


FOR OFFICES: 
STORES: FACTORIES: 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS - THEATRES: 
RESTAURANTS - HOUSES — ETC: 


Putting Brawn and Biceps 
Into a Shoe 


4 fess is the style for col- 

legians and for the legions 
of smartly dressed young men 
who rightly take their cue from 
the university man. 


The ‘‘Dundee’”’ is a shoe that 
betokens brawn-and-biceps. It looks 
rugged without being rough, com- 
fortable without being cumbersome. 
It will stand up under a lot of punish- 
| ment. 

Send for Ralston Style Packet and 
name of the nearest dealer. 


Ten Dollars, Nine and Eight. 


RALSTON SHOEMAKERS ° 
953 Main St., Brockton, Mass. 


The “Dundee” Mode! 
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HEAT 


in Your Car 


with an 


ARVIN HEATER 


FORD (Regular) ~~#1.25 
FORD (Special/~~~ $6.90 
CHEVROLET ~~~ # 6.50 
OVERLAND ~~~ $3.90 
DODGE ~~~~~~ #5,90 
MAXWELL ~-~ #5.90 


Slightly Higher in Canada and Extreme West 


Drive Warm and Snug 


At all dealers, 
Quickly and 
easily installed. 


Your satisfaction 
guaranteed or 
money refunded. 


INDIANAPOLIS PUMP & TUBE CO. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Want $50.00 Extra 
For Christmas? 


AVON the things which Mr. John 
E. Griffiths of Pennsylvania wants 
for Christmas each yearis more money. 
Mr. Griffiths is employed all day, every 
working day, yet we have paid him 
more than $80.00 extra in a single 
month. All you, too, really need to 
profit is a willingness to suggest to peo- 
ple that they give you their renewals 
or new subscriptions for The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal and The Country Gentleman. 


In Your SpareTime 


We will pay you generously for results 
whether you sell us only an occasional 
hour or eight hours a day. Profits begin 
at once. If Mr. Griffiths, busy as he is, 
can earn $80.00 in one month surely you 
can earn $50.00 extra between now and 
Christmas. You need no experience— 
just the willingness to try. The first 
step is to mail the coupon for details. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 


273 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania : 
Gentlemen: Indeed I can use more money. Please tell me, but without obligation, all 
about your plan. 


Name 


Street 


City State 
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TRADE NAMES 
AANND TRADE-MARKS 


(Continued from Page 31) 


other container of goods that left his lit- 
tle plant. 

That these signatures constituted a 
trade-mark never occurred to him either at 
the time or during the succeeding twenty 
years he remained in business. They had 
only one meaning so far as he was con- 
cerned—namely, the retort furious to any 
living human who dared to insinuate that 
he wasn’t standing foursquare on his own 
product without regard to a name fastened 
upon him at birth. But the business pros- 
pered and from time to time he extended 
operations into allied fields, always using 
the lithographed name on every wrapper or 
package. Not many years ago the old man 
died and the administrators of his estate 
found it necessary to sell various of the 
plants to different companies. Every one 
of these companies insisted upon its right to 
use his signature upon the product of any 
plants thus acquired. They could not, of 
course, use his signature on other products, 
but it was their intention to operate his 
plants without change of policy or quality, 
and they wished to proclaim this fact by con- 
tinuing the same trade name. Negotiations 
continued for a long time, but eventually 
one of the buyers succeeded in obtaining 
exclusive right to the signature by paying 
$300,000 into the estate. 

It is difficult to estimate the value of 
trade-marks, because they are seldom ap- 
praised, as happened in the case just men- 
tioned, and they cannot be sold in this 
country apart from the product to which 
they belong. The buyer of a plant produc- 
ing a trade-marked article would have his 
own idea on the subject of the value of 
that trade-mark, but the figure might not 
appear in the contract of sale. In fact it usu- 
ally does not. Nevertheless, these intangi- 
ble values are estimated by experts as well 
above $1,000,000,000 in this country alone. 
However, no other country has so many of 
them, or any that compare in value with 
the best in the United States. This is due to 
three important factors: first, the American 
domestic market is the largest and richest 
in the world; second, American facilities 
for advertising a trade name are unequaled; 
third, the American people prefer trade- 
marked goods to those sold unbranded on 
the recommendation of the retailer. 


The Value of a Name 


The latter fact is often remarked upon by 
foreigners as a distinctive and rather amus- 
ing Americanism, but it is not. All peo- 
ples, both ancient and modern, have 
respected trade-marks. These insignia 
cause laughter only when you do not use the 
article to which they are affixed. For in- 
stance, if the habit of chewing gum strikes 
you as bordering upon insanity, then the 
existence of different flavors and grades of 
chewing gum will be equally ridiculous. 
But if you use the article in question, then 
you will pay some attention to trade-marks 
and trade names associated with it. The 
Englishman who doesn’t chew gum will 
nevertheless have very definite notions 
about the varying qualities of suet pud- 
dings—notions that would vastly amuse a 
man from Kansas who found all suet pud- 
dings indigestible. An Italian may laugh 
because there are trade-marks on American 
shaving soaps, but just the same he knows 
who makes the kind of spaghetti he likes 
best, and he will walk far out of his way to 
buy it. 

The mark on the package may not be 
registered in either Rome or Washington, 
but it serves its purpose and can be pro- 
tected against infringement in the courts of 
either country. In other words, it is a 
trade-marked article. 

There is now and always has been sound 
common sense behind the custom of looking 
for the maker’s name on his goods. Cen- 
turies of experience had justified this pre- 
caution on the part of buyers long before 
any nation had made provision for the 
registration of these marks. 

For reasons that are difficult to explain, 
but not at all difficult to understand, men of 
exceptional ability have always liked to put 
their names on their work. Makers of 
swords and spears, of armor, porcelain, 
cloth, tapestry, musical instruments, and 
even bricks, marked their products long be- 
fore printing was invented. Some of these 


marks were known throughout 
as far as sea-borne commerce 
them even during the Dark 
there were trade-marks in Egyp 
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bearing a signature. 
the obvious conclusion that tl! 
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teenth century, although the 
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about fifty years. : 
One authority—H. D. Nim) 
Trade-Marks and Unfair Trat 
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legal definition of the term 
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pins the amazing outburst of in- 
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home, leaning against the solid old firm 
name. 
usually mean that it is known to thousands 


of persons who cannot recall instantly the | 
name of its owners. Therein lies both ad- | 


vantage and danger. 


The advantage of a short, pleasing word | 
to designate the product is very consider- | 


able if the firm name is long, difficult to pro- 
nounce and to remember; but if the word 
strikes public fancy there is always the dan- 
ger that it may become a generic term. In 


some lines of business, however, this fact is | 
unimportant. When a railroad company, | 


for instance, gives an attractive title to a 
limited train it is not extremely important 
for everyone to recall the full name of the 
corporation operating it. If the passenger 
asks for a certain train he will usually be di- 
rected to the right station. In merchandis- 
ing, on the other hand, not only invented 
words but geographical, as well as proper 
names, may become so associated with the 
product as to acquire new meaning. This 
had happened even before printing presses 
contributed to the efficiency of advertising. 
The word “Toledo” at one time meant a 
sword, not a town in Spain. There are other 
words which are generally supposed to be 
the names of various kinds of cheese and 
beer that are, in reality, the names of cities 
and provinces. 


Protecting the Prince 


Evidently no sort of name is entirely se- 
cure against being twisted into a generic 
term for sewing machines, tomato catchup 
or steam pumps. At one time there were 
thousands of men and women who would 
have testified under oath that they knew of 
a mighty empire across the sea which was 
called by its inhabitants Salem. They 
would also have testified that they had 
never heard of the United States of Amer- 
ica. They had seen clipper ships from Sa- 
lem, Massachusetts, and had deciphered the 
words painted on the boats, but it did not 
occur to them that Salem might be only a 
part of a larger whole. 

Under the present law geographical 
names cannot be registered as trade-marks 
in this country. Nevertheless, several are 
now in use which require a few words of ex- 
planation; any trade-mark that has been 
used exclusively and continuously since 
February 21, 1895, can be registered even 
though it violates the present law. This 
provision had to be made because trade- 
marks were recognized under the common 


law as property and therefore were not cre- | 


ated by the act which admitted them to 
registry. In other words, ownership was 
just as explicit as in the case of title to real 


estate where the deed had not been recorded. | 


New regulations could be imposed—and 


were imposed—but they couldn’t be en- | 
forced retroactively. Therefore nearly any- | 
thing one writes on this subject today at | 


once suggests to the reader exceptions with 
which he is familiar. For instance, under 
the present law the portrait of a living indi- 
vidual could not be registered as a trade- 
mark without written permission of the 
person in question, but portraits have been 
used in the past without anyone’s permis- 
sion. And there are still means for evading 
the letter of the law. 


An interesting case of this kind developed | 


during the recent visit of the Prince of 
Wales. 
atrade-mark. There are historic precedents 
for doing so, in the case of a former heir to 


the British throne who visited America, but | 


it cannot be done now. The manufacturer 


who recently conceived this bright idea was | 


turned down, but offered to compromise by 
using the Prince’s traveling name, Baron 
Renfrew. That also is barred. So he pon- 
dered the law’s obstructions and presently 
came up smiling with another suggestion. 
Why not register the name “Lord Ren- 
frew?”’ I haven’t heard how the matter 
came out. 

Photographs and names of living persons 
used to be far more popular as trade-marks 
than they are today. Their eclipse is due 
largely to the better results obtained by the 
use of paintings, sketches, photographs 
without names, and even cartoons. In the 
last-named category would be listed the de- 
lightful old woman who chases dirt with a 
stick. Nearly everybody knows her and 
she is considered one of the best trade- 
marks in existence, especially for the prod- 
uct she guards. This old woman is an 
excellent example of a trade-mark that sug- 
gests the qualities of the merchandise and 
yet is not a descriptive phrase. She is a 
descriptive picture worth half a dozen 
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LONGMARCH— Winter is just around the corner. Step 
into it with ‘“Longmarch’’—rich tan calf tailored with 
fine decoration—a gentlemen’s shoe in quiet good taste. 


‘Bonr to the real shape of your foot, 
| BOSTONIANS need no “breaking in.” 
Comfortable as old shoes, when new; 
good looking as new shoes, when old. 


More than a million men wear 
BOSTONIANS. 


BOSTONIANS 


Shoes for Men 


A S 

| a A 
| we NN You’ll enjoy the 
A 0° Nien SX complete L & B 
C e yw, AN “Fun Package,” 
| \ ? = O 2 \\ 4 games — Puz- 
XN Ye ste YX ae! BiG 
\ vee ~ vee» Toss-O and Zoo- 
\ er, Hee. All for 
or $1.75. (Foreign 

\ a 


Countries $2.60) 


Ls 


Great Fun for Two 


BLOX-O 


_ Thesensational new game 
| hit—totally “different.” | 
Play is fast and furious. 
A 3-ring circus of fun. | 
For sale by all Game 
Dealers, or sent postpaid 
direct. Com- 


plete set only... 45) Oc | 


(In Foreign Countries, 75c) | 


SEX 
sas Nei? Ed 


LN AER 


4 
| 


LUBBERS & B 


f >) The Cn 4Z 


COMMONWEALTH SHOE & LEATHER COMPANY - 


or mummies W gre a AS ERS SIAL iat SS ut OS: 


A Thrilling Gam 
of Skill 


| TOSS-O |ZOO-HOO! 


Five skillful tosses of the steel 
ballmay winyouaperfectscore ~ 
= —buteven the best players find 
such a score as rare as the per- 
~ fect bull’seyeinmarksmanship | 
f —par in golf—a no-hit game in 
baseball, etc. If you like a con- 
test of real skill, 

Toss-O immensely. 


layed 
by any number of rer) 5 
sons. AtallGame Dealers Cc 
Cn Foreign Countries, 35c) 


RE NR NE ARNOTT NL oS SETI ATT OE eT 


ELL, 


$7 to $10 


BOSTON AND WHITMAN - Mass. 


at Number 36 


) with 68more to g0 


HEN Dad sailed into the new book of 104 
Puzzle-Peg problems, he was chock-full 

of confidence. It takesa tough one to stop him 
— but another Puzzle expert from Texas cer- 
tainly tucked away a teaser in that simple look- 
ing Problem No. 36. Dad sweats and works. 
His reputation is at stake. He’ll win, of course, 
but when? It looks like a busy winter for Dad. 
terious 


oe 
eg 
puzzle 


ever invented. Biggest seller in 
t years. Played by one makes fun 
#= for all. The ideal gift for shut-ins or lonely. 
¢ At all Game Dealers’, or sent postpaid, with 
Book, for only 50c (in Foreign Countries, 75c). 


ee 


Most baf- 
fling, mys- 


ATONE gsentermey 


| The Douhia Rareese } 


Educational and amusing for | 
the children, it becomes an ex- | 
» ceedingly difficult and absorb- 
ing Puzzle for grown-ups, by | 
simply removing one disc. 
Folks of all ages have endless | 
fun helping ‘Wash,”’ the col- 
ored Zoo keeper, to get his 


animals back in the 
proper cages. Complete 50c 
at Game Dealers for.... 


(Cn Foreign Countries, 75c) 
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DON'T LET STOREKEEPER FOOL YOU 


WHY BUY IMITATIONS MADE OF 
COTTON AND CHEAP WOOL 


INSIST ON GETTING 


100% 
PURE WORSTED 


GUARANTEE 
WITH TIM’S 
LABEL 
IN EVERY tT 
CAP ‘ cre 
_LOOK FOR IT 


Mild Werther | Cold & Stormy Weather 
Muffler Buttoned Around Cap Muffler Buttoned Around Neck 


For Boys, Children and Men 


ON SALE AT LEADING STORES 


TIM’S CAP CORPORATION, 50-52-54 WEST 17TH ST., NEW YORK 


Suppose 
You Wanted 


Extra Money 
To Pay For An Automobile 


iE YOU'RE buying a car or if you d like 

to—If you need money for the “upkeep” 
of your old car—If you’d like to have some 
extra spending money—Or if it’s just a case 
of wanting more cash to meet your daily 
expenses, here’s your answer: 


You Need No Experience 


Without previous experience, without investing 

$3.25 in 2 Hours a cent, and in whatever time you can spare 

With that record at the start, from your regular work, you can earn easy, 

i ae extra dollars in a pleasant way. Hundreds of 

new car he has just bought. men and women are making from $5 to $25 extra 

a week in their free hours by acting as subserip- 

tion representatives for The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home 

Journal and The Country Gentleman. The coupon will bring you the 
same offer they had. Do you say, “Send it along”’? 


Then Mail This Coupon Today! 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
272 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: Without obligation to me, send along details of your spare-time money 
making plan. 


Nene 


Street 


City 


words. There are many pictorial trade- 
marks that are far less suggestive of specific 
performance and yet have enormous adver- 
tising value. These often take the form of a 
person holding in his or her hand the prod- 
uct thus trade-marked. It is possible to sug- 
gest by such pictures not only the qualities 
of an article but its uses, an appropriate 
time for using it, and the sort of persons 
who, in the opinion of the producer, would 


| be likely to approve of it. In only the rar- 


est instances, if ever, could a word or a com- 
bination of two or three words accomplish 


| so much. 


A man cannot register his own name as a 


| trade-mark under the present law, nor the 
| name of a firm, corporation or association. 
| But this rule also is evaded with ease. The 
| name may be written, printed, impressed or 


woven in some distinctive manner and thus 
comply with the regulations by becoming 
a minor part of a design. 

The Government does not protect trade- 
marks on its own initiative. They are re- 
garded simply as property which the owner 


| will guard. In the event of infringement he 
' would sue in a state court unless the of- 
| fender resided in another state. The princi- 


| pal value of registration lies in the fact that 
the burden of proof, in the event of suit, 
rests upon the man whose mark is not regis- 
tered. It might be 100 years old, but its 


/ owner would nevertheless have to become 


plaintiff and prove his prior right to it while 
the other man rested upon prior registra- 
tion. It is not always easy to furnish proof 
in such cases. Samples of the labels used 
twenty years ago might not be at hand. 
And if it happened that they were affixed to 
butter, for instance, all the earlier product 
would quite possibly have succumbed to 
the ravages of time along with the labels. 


The Winning Combination 


Many persons are under the impression 
that a trade-mark can be given value 
through advertising, apart from the mer- 
chandise to which it is affixed, but experi- 
ence proves quite the contrary. In fact, 
certain registrable words are shunned be- 
cause they have been associated with goods 
of some other sort that were not of high 
standard. The value of the trade-mark 
rests entirely upon the goods. Nothing can 
be wrung from it which is not inherent in 
the quality of the product. Probably no 
greater misfortune could overtake the dis- 
tributor of a disappointing article than to 
have attached to it an easily remembered, 
catchy name. Thus a mark does nothing 
more than facilitate public acquaintance 


, | with whatever qualities the merchandise 


happens to possess, regardless of whether 
these are good or bad. Many efforts have 


_ been made to work magic with trade-marks, 
but they stubbornly retain the same com- 


mercial characteristics with which they 
emerged from the Stone Age. The most 
stupid among them may be worth millions 


if attached to the right mereha) 
the cleverest are the worst bog 
the goods disappoint purchasers, 

As competition becomes more 
will be fewer accidental trade-y 
as that acquired by the angry ok 
daubed his name on the ten-cent, 
age. Just think what might hay 
result if his name had containe 
letters and sounded like somec 
downstairs! The fact that his 
easy to pronounce and remem} 
him more than he realized. Ame; 
ufacturers today usually attem 
more than a local market, theref, 
vertising value of their trad e-m 
be considered. Moreover, 
start with one and not wait sey 
for its accidental evolution. 


Branded Dye 4 

An interesting example of the) 
titude toward trade-marks in this 
furnished by a very recent deve] 
the dye industry. Before the 
German dyes dominated the Ame: 
ket, as indeed they dominated , 
market. It was a tradition thi¢ 
dyes were the best made. When 
no longer be purchased in adequ; 
ties the American dye industry b 
pand. Its products, on the w) 
very good and some were equal 
onearth; but there were certain 
which the industry had to exper 
these experiments, quite natural 
instantly succeed. The result wa 
man dyes gained new prestige d 
absence. } 

The present situation may ‘bes 
briefly in the statement that An’ 
manufacturers have made enor} 
ress—and must now confront Ge} 
petition. The problem for them 
not only German goods but Ge} 
tige which fattened off those ear} 
ments, all of which did n 
instantly. They have a fight on o 
and they are organizing every fap 
commercial rivalry that will assisi 
their market. 

One of their very first stratie 
was the adoption of trade-mark 
or more of them have now heen{ 
And what is the nature of th 
marks? What qualities do he 
Every one is designed to impre 
that the dye to which it is attacl 
dye; that is to say, one that w 
The words used are for the 
clever inventions that dod 
scription of descriptive ph 
carry their message. In due 
doubtless furnish the outst 
of that dual réle which the tre 
now assuming—namely, a mean: 
the goods and at the same time) 
the use of which they are si 
mended. 
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t happened to me yet.” 


s happen you may be disfigured for 
light, then it’s too late for advice.” 


) 


the women of the district, and we’re looking 
especially for women of your caliber, Mrs. 
Rawlins. How would you like to get out 
and work for us? You’re a business woman, 
and you’re used to meeting all sorts of peo- 
ple, and you can make your own hours.”’ 

“The idea!”’ said Mrs. Rawlins, studying 
him. 

“T’m perfectly serious. Women are in 
politics to stay, and we need workers to 
handle the woman vote. It might be a 
very good thing for you, Mrs. Rawlins. In 
any event, you come around to the club 
with Mr. Rawlins and we'll have a little 
talk with Jimmy Clahan. Now listen. 
Your house is half empty in the summer- 
time anyway, isn’t it? Cut out the wash- 
ing and fill in with politics; we won’t ask 
you to do anything for nothing.” 

She went upstairs some time later look- 
ing for Dewey. The lad was sitting on his 
father’s knee and was drinking in his par- 
ent’s instruction with open mouth and rapt 
eyes. The lad was pale and undersized. 
He had been half starved in his babyhood 
and had been kept thereafter much in the 
house for fear of motor trucks. 

“Speaking of dogs,” said Mr. Rawlins, 
“say, Dewey, maybe you never saw a real 
house dog, did you? I had a house dog out 
West that was a daisy; yes, sir, a daisy. 
When I got him he was only as big as your 
two fists. Put your fists together—that’s 
how big he was. But how he did grow! I 


| made a house for him and put him in it. 


Well, sir, he kept on growing and soon 
I had to cut holes in the bottom of the 
house to let his legs out and make him 


| comfortable. Well, one morning I whistled 
| to him and he come a-running with the 


house on his back. Actual fact—he was so 
big he couldn’t get out. Well, sir, he grew to 


| fit that house to a dot, and when the house 
| broke and fell off him one day I didn’t 


know it until I heard him yelp on account 
of the flies, and I had to hurry and put a 
gravel roof on him. What’s that? Well, 
you see he had no hair on, and that was on 
account of being fed on dishrags, which 
made his hair grow inside out. When I 
cooked a ham or corned beef I used to swab 
a rag around in the pot and throw it to my 
dog and he would bolt it down. One thing 


| you mustn’t feed a dog on, Dewey, is dish- 


rags. Well, sir, this house dog, as he was 
called on account Me 

The sight of Mrs. Rawlins in the door- 
way interrupted this farrago, which had 
evidently entertained father andson equally. 
Mr. Rawlins set the lad down and pointed 
a rigid finger at him. 

“You thank your ma for sending me up 
that dollar, young fellow, and then go to 
studying your book, you hear? A boy like 
you has got no time to fool.” 


I 


HEN the door to the flat was opened, 

Mrs. Rawlins said, ‘‘ Good afternoon,” 
and walked by the woman who was holding 
the knob and seated herself firmly on the 
bumpy sofa in the parlor. Then she said to 
the woman, ‘‘Won’t you come in and sit 
down?”’ 

She had developed this strategy in the 
course of the day’s canvassing. In the 
morning she had knocked lightly on doors 
and had said winningly, “‘ May I come in?”’ 
And the women who were holding the knobs 
and peeping past the jambs had said ordi- 
narily, “I should say not! What do you 
want?” Thereafter Mrs. Rawlins had been 
at a disadvantage and had been commonly 
unable to rid her prospects quite of the fear 
that she intended’ to sell them imitation 
laces out of a satchel or to hit them with a 
blackjack; they knew what to expect from 
ingratiating strangers. An adaptation of 
the police approach—mandatory, thrust- 
ing—was best. So now the woman let go 
the knob and rubbed her hands in her blue 
apron and came forward with rounded 
shoulders and evidently searching her con- 
science. Mrs. Rawlins smiled and nodded 
reassuringly to let the woman know that 
nothing very dreadful was planned for her 
orhers. “Have you registered yet to vote?” 

‘Oh, is that all?’”’ said the woman, sigh- 
ing and sitting down. ‘“‘You gave me a 


turn. I don’t know what I could have been 


thinking of. Yes, ma’am, the name is 
Tobin.” 
“Tobin? Yes, of course,’ said Mrs. 


Rawlins, consulting a list. ‘‘He’s a Demo- 
cratic inspector of elections, isn’t he?” 

“Yes, ma’am, and a member of the club 
and in the Street Cleaning Department. 
Tobin said we were all to register and he’d 
bring us and show us who to vote for. My 
sister was in bed with the German measles, 
but Tobin said she’d have to get up and no- 
body was excused. 

“He got that impatient because my little 
Norah, the child, won’t be twenty-one in 
time. ’Tis a new law, ma’am, that the 
women have to vote?”’ 

“Not that they have to vote, Mrs. Tobin, 
but that they’re allowed to vote.” 

“Ah and indeed! Then Tobin is the man 
will allow us to vote. ’Tis a trick of the Re- 
publicans, he says, to vote him out of his 
job with the department and the inspector 
of elections, but Tammany Hall’ll be able 
for them. Yes, ma’am, we registered the 
first day, but thank you for thinking of us. 
Good afternoon to you, ma’am.”’ 

“There’s a Mrs. Peace lives in this 
house,” said Mrs. Rawlins, pausing. 

“Ts it old Mrs. Peace, the widow woman 
that works in the wet wash, ma’am? That’s 
her door there in back.” 

Mrs. Rawlins knocked on Mrs. Peace’s 
door and then pushed it open. She saw in 
the main room two dark figures engaged, 
as it seemed, in performing a parlor trick 
with an overstuffed taupe armchair. The 
male figure had the chair on its head and 
the female figure was trying to climb upon 
the chair. The snarls that issued from the 
male figure, however, suggested to Mrs. 
Rawlins that the seemingly obvious situa- 
tion required another interpretation, and 
she advanced upon the group and seized 
the legs of the chair to stabilize it until an 
explanation was had. Mrs. Rawlins was not 
the woman to stand back under such cir- 
cumstances and to scream; to lay hold of 
furniture and to defy delinquent guests to 
move it was an incident of her profession 
as rooming-house keeper. 

““He’ll kick!’’ warned the little woman 
aoe had been climbing onto the bucking 
chair. 

“Tf he does I’ll smash him,” said Mrs. 
Rawlins decidedly; and she put her weight 


upon the chair, whereupon the man under 


it collapsed. He wriggled from under and 
sat on the floor, twisting his tried neck, 
and glowered infernally at Mrs. Rawlins. 
Seeing that his evil scowl was likely to get 
him nothing but another encounter with 
the large lady, he got up hastily and re- 
treated from the flat, shaking his fist and 
promising trouble to come. 

He was asmall young man of the street- 
corner type. 

“And that’s not half!’’ sereamed the 
little woman after him. 

‘“‘T’ve got a police whistle,” said Mrs. 
Rawlins, going toward the window. 

“Don’t blow it,”’ said the little woman, 
slumping into the righted chair and fanning 
her hot face. ‘‘That was only my son 
Ralph.” 

“But what ——’” 

““T came back and found him going out 
with the chair and he said Mrs. Fargis was 
giving a party and wanted it; but I know 
where he was going with it. He was going 
down to the secondhand store to sell it. My 
best chair, and payments on it yet! Now 
I know who was the burglar stole the hair 
mattress.” 

“But you should do something with that 
boy, Mrs. Peace.” 

“Oh, what’s the use?” said Mrs. Peace, 
rising and walking swiftly up and down 
with an exaggerated expression of discour- 
agement on her face. “It ain’t that he’s a 
bad boy, really; it’s the gambling. He used 
to pay into the house every week, and now 
he don’t do nothing but watch to see where 
I keep the rent money. Plays stuss over at 
the Sunbeam Social Club.” 

“You should complain to the police.” 

“‘What’s the good?” cried Mrs. Peace, 
throwing out her arms and letting them fall 
heavily. ‘‘Complain your head off and it 
don’t get you nothing. That Sunbeam fel- 
low has a pull and the police won’t do noth- 
ing to him.” 

“Then there’s just one thing for you to 
do—get a pull of your own,” said Mrs. 
Rawlins with an eye to business. “‘Join the 
Eskimo Club and talk to Mr. Clahan, the 
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leader. Women are going to vote this year, 
Mrs. Peace. Have you registered yet?” 

“Say, that’s rich,” said Mrs. Peace. 
“Marty Granniss, that owns the Sunbeam, 
belongs to the Eskimo Club. That’s why, 
I was told, they couldn’t shut him up.” 

“That’s just why you want to belong,” 
said Mrs. Rawlins, who had been well sup- 
plied with campaign arguments. “You 
join up and you'll see that Mr. Clahan will 
tell that man to keep your son out of his 
club. And if you don’t like the people in 
the Eskimo Club, why don’t you get in and 
put them out? That’s what women are 
going to do; they’re going to purify poli- 
tics.” 

“Tf he would only make Ralph stay out 
of that place I would vote for him,”’ said 
Mrs. Peace doubtfully. 

“T’m taking your name and address,” 
said Mrs. Rawlins, rising. “‘Next Wednes- 
day you go around to Eighth Avenue in this 
block and you’ll see a man will show you 
how to register. My, that’s a real nice 
chair, isn’t it? On time? Where did you 
get it?”’ 

“‘Sit in it,’’ said Mrs. Peace proudly. 

They discussed furniture, and then rents, 
and then family history, and so to diseases 
of infancy, husbands, and to a general com- 
paring of afflictions. 

Mrs. Peace promised over a cup of tea 
to come around to the Eskimo Club and 
see how really nice it was. 

Mrs. Rawlins left the cold-water tene- 
ment and crossed the street to a row of old 
red brick houses, some of which were still 
tenanted as private residences despite the 
degeneration of the neighborhood. 

She mounted a wooden stoop and rang 
the bell. The door was opened instantly, 
and a thin and black-eyed spinster looked 
out at her. 

“Miss Taaffe?”’ said Mrs. Rawlins. “I 
called to see you about registering to vote.”’ 

“‘Docomein,’’said Miss Taaffe relievedly. 
“I’m so glad to see someone, if it’s only a 
woman. I’ve been standing behind this 
door ready to run out into the street. Sit 
down, Miss—Mrs. Rawlins. So you belong 
to the party, do you? Yes, I’ve registered. 
Oh, surely! I think it’s every woman’s 
duty to her sex to register and to vote... . 
Sh-h!”’ 

Miss Taaffe caught Mrs. Rawlins by the 
wrist and sat still with widened eyes. Mrs. 
Rawlins looked vainly about the comfort- 


| able sitting room for a clew to her hostess’ 


uneasiness. 

“No, it was nothing that time,” said 
Miss Taaffe. ‘Yes, every woman should 
register and vote women into office. It’s 
high time that women had their rightful 
share in government, and it will come about 
when every woman registers and votes for 
women. A woman who will vote for a man 
I call a traitor to her sex. Don’t you feek 
so, Mrs. Rawlins? But I know that you 
do. That’s the only plank the party had 
agreed on up to last night, and really it’s 
the only plank we need. Don’t you think 
so? Certainly you do, and I don’t need to 
ask. Did you read the despicable state- 
ment that that Mrs. Euston, the wife of the 
big Republican politician, gave out? That 
woman should be crushed.”’ 

“She should indeed,” said Mrs. Rawlins. 
“A Republican, was she, Miss Taaffe?” 

“Women must not lose their identity 
in the old men’s parties, Mrs. Rawlins. 
They must stand together and vote as a 


| sex. Woman for women! We must bring 


sex solidarity to the sex conflict, Mrs. 
Rawlins.” 

“Do you mean we mustn’t vote for men 
at all, Miss Taaffe?” 

““Never, when his opponent is a woman. 
We must restore government by women, 
the matriarchate, which was the golden 
age before man asserted his brute strength 
and enslaved us. But the time for the use 
of brute strength is past, Mrs. Rawlins. 
The world is ruled by law in these days, 
and we’ve emerged from the Dark Ages, 
when force ruled. The sex conflict is irre- 
pressible, Mrs. Rawlins, and it must end 
in domination or downfall. Sh-h!” 

‘“‘What is it?” 

“Didn’t you hear something downstairs? 
It makes me so dreadfully nervous to be 
alone in the house. I wouldn’t have come 
in if my brother did not say he’d be home 
by half past three. I’m sure I heard some- 
thing prowling in the basement. But as I 
was saying Sh-h, there it goes again!”’ 

“Let’s go down and see what it is.” 

“But it might be a man! Didn’t you 
read of that shocking murder over on Con- 
vent Avenue only last Friday? What could 
two women do alone?’’ 
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“You wait here and I’ll go down,”’ said 
Mrs. Rawlins, patting the elderly maiden’s 
hand. 

“Oh, but I couldn’t wait here alone. It 
would drive me simply insane to sit here 
and watch the stairs.” 

“T’ll have to be going,”’ said Mrs. Raw- 
lins, rising. ‘“‘I’ll send you a policeman, if 
you want, though I didn’t hear anything.” 

“Naturally you wouldn’t, because it was 
just prowling. Must you go? Well, I’ve 
certainly enjoyed this chat with you, Mrs. 
Rawlins; you don’t know how strengthen- 
ing and refreshing it was to listen to you. 
I think I'll wait here on the stoop until 
Warren comes. I do hope the telephone 
doesn’t ring. Well, good day. Success!” 

The adjoining house yielded Mrs. Raw- 
lins a short interview with an unsmiling 
man who said, ‘Mrs. Porter is not inter- 
ested in your proposition, madam.”’ 

‘‘She’s not going to register? But you 
know the new law allows her to vote this 
year!’’ 

“Yes, and the law allows her to chew 
tobacco and hang out with the gang in the 
barber shop; but I don’t. I have some- 
thing to say about what my wife can do, 
madam.” 

“But, my land, now that she has the 
vote she ought to use it!” 

“Not necessarily. I myself haven’t voted 
in ten years. There are no politicians in 
this family, madam, and there won’t be 
any if I know it. Was that all you wanted 
to see Mrs. Porter about? Good afternoon, 
madam.” 

II 

N AN evening following the first Tues- 

day after the first Monday in Novem- 
ber of that year—a first Tuesday that saw 
the piling up of unprecedented Tammany 
majorities—Mrs. Rawlins entered the Es- 
kimo Club. The club was conveniently 
situated within a few doors of her house. It 
was one of the same row of one-time private 
residences, but now it emitted nightly 
much light and noise, and the street lamp 
before it shone upon a large black-and-gold 
sign that said: 


ESKIMO CLUB 


Put Your CROss IN THE 
CIRCLE UNDER THE STAR 


As on all other evenings during the year, 
the assembly rooms held a numerous com- 
pany. Except that all those present at this 
early hour were men, there was no common 
stamp upon them; they were young and 
old, well-dressed and shabby, red-faced and 
clerically wan. They were playing cards, 
playing checkers, swapping jokes, drinking 
the club’s private brew. Mrs. Rawlins, not 
being flirtatious or sex conscious, walked 
among them placidly on her way to her 
interview with Jimmy Clahan. 

A card player, his face convulsed with 
disappointment and rage, hurled his hand 
of cards to the board and opened his mouth 
to utter his frank and forceful opinion of 
such luck. He saw Mrs. Rawlins and he 
closed his lips just in time on a red-blooded 
he-man oath. Heswallowed hard, as though 
the oath had stuck in his throat, and he 
reached out and caressed the cards. 

“Hey, Mul, tell them that one of yourn 
about the darky bootlegger. Get this one, 
Frank, it’s a darby! Go on, Mul.” 

“There was a shine and his wife,’’ said 
the obliging Mul to a circle that sniggered 
politely. ‘‘They were pinched for peddling 
hooch, see? Well, another shine was put 
on the witness stand, and the judge says 
to him, he says 2 

“Hey, Mul!” 

“Mul, shush that one. 
lady member.”’ 

4 and the judge says to him, he 
says ” repeated Mul uncomprehend- 
ingly; but then he saw Mrs. Rawlins and 
he stopped dead and went to feeling in his 
pockets. When she had passed, he said 
from the corner of his mouth, ‘“‘Hey, I 
didn’t say nothing, did I?” 

““She’s gone, Mul. Go ahead.” 

But Mul was warned now and he was 
watching about him, and he said depress- 
edly, ‘‘Here comes another one. Another 
dame just hopped in the door.” 

“Aw, rats! What’s this club going to be 
after this—a henroost?”’ 

With ill will poorly concealed under 
forced smiles, they watched woman after 
woman enter the Eskimo Club. The mem- 
bers knew the meaning of the invasion; 
another male stamping ground had gone. 
Tongues would have to be checkreined; 
good stories would have to be mentally 
reviewed before launching. The saloon, the 
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You will forget that you hear a 
phonograph when you listen to The 
_ Cheney, for it restores perfectly the 
 “Tiving’’ quality of tone to all re- 
corded music. 


In the great records of Tschaikow- 
sky's Waltz from a Serenade, you can 
hear a most remarkable demonstration 
of the accuracy of tone quality of 


| The Cheney. 


The opening strain is played on the 
_ Gstring, andas the melody goes higher 
and higher, The Cheney brings out all 
the sombreness of tone which is char- 
acteristic of that string. It is for a mo- 
+ ment only, and then as the artist 
_. changes to the D string, the tone be- 
comes lighter and brighter. You hear 
: 


fi 
| 
} 
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it unmistakably —on The Cheney. 


It is a master’s delicate touch. It is 
this ability to restore tone quality 
with absolute accuracy which makes 
The Cheney “the master instrument.” 


q And then ask your music dealer to 
play on The Cheney Melody by Gen- 
| eral Charles G. Dawes, a beautiful and 
charming theme. Again you hear a 

violin—but how different! Brilliance 
gives way to warmth of tone, to emo- 
_ tional quality. As perfectly as though 
they stood before you, you hear the 
individual differences in touch and 
_ tone of the artists. You will be ready 


The Cheney costs no more than an 
ordinary phonograph—$100 upwards 
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CHENEY 


The Master Phonograph 


1 hear, not the reproduction 
of a violin, but the violin itself 


to declare that this is not the repro- 
duction of music, but the transmission 
of the music itself. 


Never have you heard anything like 
The Cheney. This same magic touch 
it adds to every record it plays—to 
vocal selections, orchestral numbers, 
even to piano records, most difficult 
of all to reproduce perfectly. 


There is no other phonograph like 
The Cheney. There can be no other 
like it. For The Cheney embodies 
patented acoustical features fun- 
damentally different from the meg- 
aphonic principle usually employed. 
It alone has a series of carefully pro- 
portioned acoustic chambers. In them 
it restores the tonal beauty often un- 
avoidably lost in recording. Its tones 
are unblemished by needle scratch. You 
have only to hear this “master phono- 
graph” to realize that it sets a new 
standard in the art of tone repro- 
duction. 


Cheney cabinets are fit- 
ting counterparts of Cheney 
tone quality. In a wide * 
range of models which re- 
flect the great historic pe- 
riods of Old England, they 
portray the finest furnt- 
ture craftsmanship of this 
country. 


CHENEY TALKING MacuinE CoMPANY 


Chicago, Iil. 
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Hie Sie 


at 


Earry Enciisu Perrop 
in mahogany or walnut, is 
completely equipped \ 


$250 
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“The Cheney is an artistic tri- 
umph. Never before have I heard 
an instrument which so perfectly 
reproduces the artist's voice—and 
the very timbre of the orchestra. 

“I regard The Cheney as a 
great musical educator, for its 
true interpretation of the world’s 
masterpieces will bring into the 

ome a more intimate knowledge 
of music and the personalities of 
great artists.” 


— (gp 


Dramatic Soprano, 
Chicago Civic 
Opera Co. 


Sey ~~ 
Ss 


The Cheney is sold by 

many of the foremost stores in 
nearly all principal cities. If you do 
not know, however, who sells it in 
your community, send us this coupon. 


DEALERS: The franchise to sell The Cheney 
in @ community is valuable. 
Write for details. 


—_ II SL ioe Talking: Machine Company Ill 
i : 2 ee 
_——— =a 1) II] Pic penning the names of stores where III 
il a I can hear The Cheney demonstrated. 
a1 Il Address iy. 5..\eon Stee eee. 
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You can! And 
we'll prove it at 
our expense 


New invention gives good 
hearing at once—AT HALF 
THE USUAL PRICE 


A FULL WEEK’S TRIAL—FREE 
Physicians and deaf folks have long 
complained of the high prices of 
hearing aids. Now this protest has 
been answered by a new and tiny 
device called THE AURIS— priced 
at less than half the price of other 
methods. 

But the AURIS has gone further 
than substantial price reduction. 
It has fulfilled the dream of all 
Aurists and ear-specialists for a 
perfect hearing aid—in minimum 
size and weight. 

Although the smallest device of its kind 
in the world, it is the most powerful and 
efficient. Worn practically concealed, it 
acts as a third ear to the deaf—enabling 
impaired ear nerves to hear any sound a 
normal ear can hear—clearly, distinctly, 
resonantly, without mechanical distortion. 
Gives natural hearing, with full tone values. 
Perfected by Radio Engineers from new 
Radio sound principles. 

Know the happiness of clear, easy hear- 
ing again. End the lonely isolation of 
deafness. You may try THE AURIS a 
full week without a penny of risk or ex- 
pense. Without a deposit or payment of 
any kind. Just send your name, address 
and free trial request to THE AURIS 
COMPANY, Room 405-A, 141 W. 40th 
St., New York City. If the Auris does 
m1, not make you hear, return it and you will 
: not be charged one cent. 


A 
SCIENCE’S NEW GIFT TO THE DEAF 


TRY IT A FULL WEEK FREE 


BUCKHECT 


“Buckstrips” 


™® California’s 
| favorite outdoor 


SHOE 


Californians demand the best 
in outdoor shoes. They say 
we've given it to them. Buck- 
hects combine absolute com- 
fort, smart style and long 
wear. Styles for every use— 
for men and women. Sold by 
3000 dealers west of Rockies. 
Special sure method of fitting 
by mail if your dealer doesn’t 
yet carry Buckhects. 


FREE 


Shoe Book and Purse 


Send for interesting Shoe 
Book and Souvenir Leather 
Purse. Both free. Use cou- 
pon today. 


Buckincuam & Hecur, 
20 First St., San Francisco 

Without charge please send Shoe Book and Purse. 
Name. 


Address 
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(Continued from Page 186) 
barber shop, and now the political club; 
the pages of history were turning under 
the eyes of the stalwarts of the Eskimo 
Club, and they looked and said disconso- 
lately, ‘‘Aw, rats!”’ 

Mrs. Rawlins mounted to the second 
floor, which was reserved by prescription 
for the use of the strong men of the dis- 
trict. She passed a door behind which chips 
rattled and strong men had their say with- 
out needing to temper strength with sweet- 
ness. Seats at the poker table went by 
favor and there were no women present. 
The strong men preserved here a remnant 
of their ancient rights. The front room, 
where was the leader’s desk, was free to 


| any members coming on business, and Mrs. 


Rawlins entered it without announcement. 
Jimmy Clahan, Tammany leader of the 


| district, rose to greet her. He was astrongly 


built and handsome man, with curling gray 
hair and a thick black mustache and a big 
and welcoming hand. 

““Evening, Mrs. Rawlins,’ he said, tak- 


| ing her hand and holding it after shaking 


it. “‘How you been? How’s the kiddies? 


| Say, you’re looking fit to fight for your 


life. Ain’t she, Tom? Meet our new con- 
shake hands, 
Tom, with the best lady politician in the 
district. That’s right; you know each other, 
don’t you? That’s one on me—ha-ha! Sit 
right down here, Mrs. Rawlins. Go on 
now, Tom, and say it pretty; thank Mrs. 
Rawlins for sending you to Congress. Go 
on, you big dog.” 

““Mrs. Rawlins certainly worked like a 
Trojan,”’ said the congressman elect. 

“Goodness, I didn’t do so much,” de- 
murred Mrs. Rawlins. 

“The other women too,” 
leader. ‘“‘It was the women did it. 
they would, Tom, didn’t I?” 

“Like fun you did, Jimmy!” chuckled 
Tom Gentry. ‘‘You were scared stiff.” 

“Well, that’s so, too, not to lie out of it. 
When I heard first that the women were 
going to vote, my knees caved in until the 
people were getting out of my way to let 
me jump. Yes, sir, and madam! It give 
me the shakes. Say, if they slipped a pair 
of castanets over my thumbs I could ha’ 
gone on in a cabaret and brought down the 
house with a Spanish dance. I was a little 
nervous at first, what I mean. Well, do 
you blame me? Look at all the blah the 
papers were printing about what the women 
were going to do to us. Say, they were 
going to walk in on us and sit down and 
order things right and left, like a half- 
starved deputy ‘sheriff in a bankrupt res- 
taurant. Crape hangers. On the level, if 
the rent wasn’t paid till the first of the 
month I’d have put up the shutters. Well, 
they come, didn’t they—and where are we? 
Business as usual, only bigger and better 
than before. Sitting pretty, ain’t we?” 

““That’s because you helped the women 
and showed them how to vote,” said Mrs. 
Rawlins. ‘‘My land, somebody had to 
show us!”’ 

“You said the very thing,” agreed the 
leader. ‘‘That’s what done it. That was 
the word was passed in the executive com- 
mittee in Fourteenth Street, and that was 
the word was passed down the line in this 
district. I says to my wife, ‘Nellie, put on 
your hat and get that mother of yours on 
the wire.’ She says to me, ‘Are we going 


conceded the 
I said 


’ 


' to the movies, James?’ Like that. Well, 


I will say that Nellie is a bit of a politician, 
too, now, and last week I come home and 
find the baby eating liver from the ice box 
and Nellie is out at a meeting. The little 
snoozer got right up out of his crib, he did. 
Say, Mrs. Rawlins, how’s that youngster 
of yourn? He didn’t look so wonderful 
when I seen him the other day.” 

“He had a hard summer, Mr. Clahan. I 
do wish I could get him out in the country.” 

“No, you can’t do that,” said Jimmy. 
“You got to live in the district. We want 
you to keep up your good work. Yes, it’s 
tough on the kids, but business before 
pleasure. Say, Mrs. Rawlins, this is what 
I wanted to see you about: How about 
you being captain of that election district? 
Tom here’s got to give it up. We can’t 
have a great man like a congressman going 
around pushing doorbells. How about you 
taking hold of it? We were figuring on a 
man and a woman captain, but maybe you 
can swing the job alone, and then you'll 
have the pie in your lap. What do you 
think?” 

“T couldn’t spare the time, Mr. Clahan. 
You don’t pay your captains, do you?” 

“Not just like that, but they get theirs— 
hey, Tom? We'll find you something nice 
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with the city that won’t cut into your after- 
noons. You like the work, don’t you? 
Listen, Mrs. Rawlins, I got something for 
you that will fit you as neat as a six-dollar 
all-wool suit in a cloudburst. What rent 
are you paying?” 

“One hundred and twenty-five dollars.” 

“A month? And for that you get the 
privilege of living in the cellar, and when 
you want some fresh air for the kids you 
got to send a bucket up the dumb-waiter. 
Say, how would you like the city to fit you 
into the finest house in the district, all for 
yourself, with nothing to do but jaw the 
public when they come to steal flowers? 
Sure, flowers! 
and magnolias and—well, you know, flow- 
ers—all around. Trees, too, and walks, and 
no automobiles, and the old sun shining 
into every window twenty-four hours a 


. day.”’ 
“As much as that, Jimmy?” asked the | 


congressman elect. 

“Well, she could do with less and not be 
cheated, Tom. And the landlord will call 
the first of every month Wait! 


to one hundred and fifty berries, because 
the landlord will be the city. Go on, con- 
gressman, and tell her about Vosburgh 
Place.” 

Mrs. Rawlins waited skeptically, repress- 
ing insane hope and balancing her expec- 
tations between a joke and a fairy tale. 
She thought of Dewey, her pale little 


house-bound lad, and wished he could have | 
heard this; he loved stories so. A muffled | 


bellow of triumph came from behind the 
door to the card room as some strong man 
swept in a good pot, and then an elated voice 
was lifted in a song of another day: 


“While her old man’s working all the time, 
She is marching up and down the line, 
Shouting ‘Votes, votes, votes, 

Votes for women!’ She’s a ragtime suffra- 
gette.”’ 


“Shut up and play the game,” said a 
voice in which was no elation. “This is 
a new deal.” 

Iv 
“FAHERE’S your board and there’s your 
six hooks,’’ said the janitor of the 
Raleigh High School to his handy man. 
“Put up that board and them hooks so we 
can have a place to hang the overalls. And 
for cripes’ sake Pe 

He shut his teeth down hard on his to- 
bacco, shook his head and stalked out of 
the basement room. 

Mr. Rawlins, so abandoned to the so- 
ciety of a spruce board and six japanned 
hooks, went briskly about his appointed 
task. He opened his carpenter’s chest and 
lifted out nine S wrenches. These wrenches 
were graded to take nuts as small as would 
be used on a toy fire engine and as big as 
would be found clamping a four-cylinder 
marine engine to its oaken bed. He set the 
wrenches arow. He lifted out a cold chisel, 
a brass oil pump, a length of insulated wire 
and a rubber sucker on a stick to clear 


clogged traps. He had also a meat saw for | 
cutting T-bone steaks, a monkey wrench | 


and the head of a winter eel spear. These 
tools were not properly appurtenant to his 


profession of woodworking, but he liked to | 
Farther | 


be prepared for eventualities. 
down in his chest he found eleven assorted 
bits and an adz that was as good as new 
except that its cutting edge had been chewed 
by a nail. 

He placed the board against the wall and 
reached for his hammer. 


He remembered then that he had left his — 


hammer at home, being unable to think 
of everything, so he drove in two nails 
tentatively with his monkey wrench and 


stepped back and closed one eye and looked. | 
His judgment had been incredibly true. | 


He was pleased, and he sat down and lit his 
pipe. When he had smoked his pipe out, he 
rose and went again to his chest to find a 
punch wherewith to set the hooks. He 
had no punch, so he opened his penknife. 
Then he stopped short and counted the 
screws. 

“Won’t center,”” he muttered. ‘Six.’ 

He knocked his pipe out and reloaded it 
and walked about, puffing smoke and view- 
ing the waiting board from various angles. 
The difficulty here had been raised by his 
sense of artistry, which revolted at even 
numbers; six wouldn’t center. Any wood 
butcher could clap a board against a wall 
and stick six hooks into it, but Mr. Rawlins 
wanted to make a real good job. He con- 
sidered cutting the plank in two with his 
meat saw and thus procuring two sets of 
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Learn to ski this year. Our 


FREE Book “How to Ski” ¥ 


tells you all about skiing. Write for | 
it today, sending us the name of your 
hardware or sporting goods dealer. 
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threes, each of which would center to per- 
fection. His employer, the janitor, was a 
difficult man, niggardly with praise and 
quick to blame; Mr. Rawlins yearned to 
wrench a respectful tribute from him. What 
to do, how best to place those two sawed 
pieces, if sawing should be resolved upon? 
In a line, or as an upper and a lower to 
accommodate with justice the overalls of 
tall and small men? Mightn’t it be better, 
everything considered, to set the board or 
its pieces edgewise against the wall, so that 
it might serve as a shelf or shelves, and then 
the hooks could be fastened underneath? 

He set to at once with cold chisel and 
monkey wrench and pried the board off the 
wall again. Two holes and a number of 
gashes were left in the plastered wall, but 
the board would cover them nicely when 
finally disposed. 

He placed the board on the window sill 
and went to sketching on it with his car- 
penter’s pencil. His position was an awk- 
ward one. He placed the board on the 
floor and knelt above it. When his knees 
bothered him he sat down on the floor. 


| He lay over, supporting his head on his 


elbow and retouched his best sketch with 
his free hand. It was at last to his liking, 
and he gloated over it, puffing his pipe. For 
a better light on it, he lay down on his back, 
pillowing the hollow of his neck on the com- 
forting round of his brass oil pump and 


| setting the board on his chest. Perhaps he 


closed his eyes momentarily, the better to 
envisage the completed design against the 
wall, but he did not fall asleep; that story 
was made up by the janitor out of whole 
cloth. 

“Great jumping jabbers!”’ said the jani- 
tor from the doorway. 

“‘T got it, Henderson,” said Mr. Rawlins, 
leaping up, board in hand. 

“Listen!’’ said the janitor, putting his 
blackened hands on his hips, bending over 
sideways and making play with the heel of 
one foot. ‘If you was Charley Murray 
himself, the boss of Tammany Hall, if every 
time you cast a vote it bounced t’ree times 
and exploded and t’rew out red fire, you’re 
going to get off this job! I t’ought I been 
everywhere and I t’ought I seen everything, 
but s’help me cripes I didn’t see nothing till 
I seen you! You learned me, fellow; you 
learned me. Beat it!’ 

“You'll hear more about this, Hender- 
son,” said Mr. Rawlins indignantly. ‘‘The 
matter with you is you don’t know how to 
treat a real high-class mechanic. Who do 
you suppose you are anyway?” 

“You heard me,” said the janitor. “ Pick 
up your scrap iron and be on your way! 
You can complain to the whole blamed 
United States Congress. They know where 
to find me. You tell ’em I said so!” 

Mr. Rawlins put his assorted tools into 
his box and set the box upon his shoulder 
and trudged homeward to his furnished 
room. Dewey was inthe room. The lad sat 
by the window and held a broomstick out 
into thin air. From the farther end of the 
broomstick hung a piece of twine that 
passed out of sight behind the window 
ledge. 

“What are you doing, Dewey?” asked 
Mr. Rawlins. 

“Fishing,” said the lad soberly. 
you told me about.” 

“Fishing, eh?’’ said Mr. Rawlins, enter- 
ing into the spirit of the thing. “I bet you 
are catching a mess, aren’t you? If you 
get this one and two more, you'll have 
three, hey? What bait have you got?”’ 

“Worms I dug out of the yard,” said 
Dewey, pointing at his father’s tin of 
tobacco. 

“Say, Dewey,” said Mr. Rawlins, pluck- 
ing earthworms out of the tin, ‘don’t put 
worms into tobacco. It’s bad for them. 
Are you getting any bites?” 

“T think so,”’ said Dewey. 

“When you get a bite, strike!” 

“cc Huh? ” 

“Strike, and hook them. Wait till I show 
you; let me have that pole. Hold it like 
this, see? Watch me now so you'll see how 
to do it. Well, you sit and wait until you 
get a bite, and then you strike—and there 
you 

A vacant expression replaced the anima- 
tion in Mr. Rawlins’ countenance and he 
lifted the farther end of the shaking twine 
into view. He had caught a very fine gold- 
fish. It leaped and flashed in the sunlight, 


‘Like 
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but he stared at it without exultation. He 
cae up and leaned out over the window 
sill. 

Miss Martine, the school-teacher who 
occupied the room below, was looking up at 
him. She had set her bowl of pet fish out 
upon the sunlit roof of the extension before 
her window and had supposed her pretty 
pets would be safe there. 

“Honest, Miss Martine,’ said Mr. Raw- 
lins, turning red, ‘‘it was an accident. I 
can’t imagine how it happened. Would you 
mind taking it off?’ He swung the dancing 
fish in toward her. 

She seized the twine and yanked it, 
snapping it. 

‘“And now,” she promised, ‘‘I am going 
right out for an officer.” 

“Where is he?’’ demanded Dewey. 
“Didn’t you strike him?” 

“Say, Dewey,” said Mr. Rawlins, ‘“‘sup- 
pose you and me go out and take a walk. 
Miss Martine will want to think things 


| 


over, but she is feeling very hasty just now. | 
Where’s your ma? Out fooling around with | 
politics, I suppose, instead of attending to | 


her business. 
just slip in downstairs and get your hat and 
coat, and then we will take a nice long walk.”’ 

They walked down to Central Park and 


through the park to the menagerie at Sixty- | 


fifth Street and Fifth Avenue. 
long hike, but the hope of seeing a hippo- 
potamus swallow whole loaves of bread like 
pills kept Dewey’s strength up; Mr. Raw- 
lins promised him he should see it. 

They dawdled about the menagerie until 


It was a | 


the animal houses were shut for the night | 


and until the goat man had refused to stay 
longer and to ride Dewey about alone in 


his six-seated vehicle behind the goats. | 


They started homeward then through the 


darkening park, and Dewey pressed close | 


to his father’s side and held fast his hand 
and watched the shadowy shrubbery for 
the gleaming eyes of beasts of prey; 
father had said that they were to be seen. 
Mr. Rawlins thought up harrowing details 
of what ravenous beasts escaped from the 
menagerie would do to any boy who did 
not have his father with him. So recount- 
ing, he got to studying the shrubbery him- 
self, and when a bush ahead of them rustled 


suggestively he turned at right angles for | 
an exit from the park and said to Dewey, | 
““Pshaw, you're not getting scared, are you? | 


What—a big boy like you scared of a lion? 
Why, say, Dewey, if a lion was to come at 
us now, I would shove my hand down his 
throat and grab him by the tail and 
What’s the matter now?”’ 

“TI can’t go so fast,’’ gasped Dewey. 
“Look, pop, is that a lion ahead of us 
there?” 

‘“Wh-where? Go on, that’s only a bench. 
Don’t be always talking foolishness. What 
puts such notions in your head anyway?” 

He had intended to take a street car, 
but when he searched his pockets he found 
that he had spent all his money, and so 
they were obliged to make the long hike 
again. Dewey was quickly leg-weary and 
then he was hoisted to his father’s shoulder. 
He marveled at his father’s strength and 
endurance as he had theretofore marveled 
at his wisdom and courage; no father was 
like his father. 

Mrs. Rawlins had returned from her in- 
terview with Jimmy Clahan at the Eskimo 
Club. 

“Come down this way!” she called, and 
opened the iron basement gate. 

“Honest, Betty, I had no idea it was so 
late,’ said Mr. Rawlins, ‘“‘and the boy was 
having such a good time seeing the ani- 
mals.”’ 

“Sit down,’’ said Mrs. Rawlins. ‘‘Are 
you never going to get sense, and you 
forty-seven years old? What’s this I hear 
about you?”’ 

“What?” said Mr. Rawlins guardedly. 

“You lost your job.” 

“T shouldn’t have taken that job in the 
first place. If I didn’t need the money, 
they wouldn’t get me for no seventy-five a 
month. They took advantage of me. How 
can a man live and support a family on 
seventy-five a month?”’ 

“You're not supporting any family.” 

“Tt ain’t because I’m not willing to, 
Betty.” 

“Shucks!”’ she said. ‘“‘You and your 
willingness! Well, I guess it’s no use trying 
to make a man out of you, and you won’t 


his | 


Hurry up, Dewey. We will | 


Yours— 
for a Long Time! 
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(west of Denver and outside the U. S. $1.10) and this generous 
box of stationery will come to you neatly packed, postage prepaid. 
Money returned if you are not more than satisfied, Order today! 


2478 Lincoln Highway 
Batavia, Illinois 


National Stationery Co. 


Users everywhere report Miraco Tuned Radio Frequency 
receivers pick up programs coast to coast; outperform 
sets three times as costly. Send for proof they are 
radio’s most amazing values in powerful long distance 
sets. One tube guaranteed, completely assembled outfit, 
as illustrated, list $14.35. Three tube guaranteed 
loud speaker outfit, list $29.50. 

Send Postal Today for latest bulletins 

and special offer. It will interest you. 

MIDWEST RADIO CORP’N 

Pioneer Builders of Sets 
438-A, E. 8th St., Cincinnati, 0. 


Earn $18 to$60a week Retouching photos. Menor women. 
w Noselling or canvassing. We teach you, guarantee employ- 
ment and furnish Working Outfit Free. Limited offer, Write 


to-day. Artcraft Studios, Dept. J,3900 Sheridan Road, Chicago 
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‘Lwant you to 
have my car d 


erm Manize 
Pe 


wits PERM[ 
re delivery” 


That’s what wise automobile purchasers are 
telling dealers everywhere. 

PERMANIZE assures from three to four 
times more appearance mileage. It forms an 
hermetic seal that locks in the beauty and lustre 
of the original finish. 

Your new car’s first stop should 
be the PERMO SERVICE 
STATION. If there is none in 
your city, send us your garage- 
man’s name. 

PERMO (not 4 polish) is a 
liquid, which, when applied, 
forms an invisible protective 


covering over the original sur- 
face finish. 


permanize 


PERM 
MAKES THE FIRST FINISH LAST 
STANDARD SALES CO., Memphis, Tenn. 
Sole U. S. Distributor 
Garagemen: Details of 
PERMANIZE SERVICE 
FRANCHISE for your city 
upon request. 


The 
largest 
selling Quality 
Pencils in the World 


17 Black Degrees—3 Copying 
Smooth and easy writing. It’s a pleasure and 
economy to use Venus Pencils, 

At all dealers’ throughout the world 
American Lead Pencil Co., Dept. P, 218 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


prov-~\ 
ed by 
Under- 
writers 


represen D. Payne averaged 
$20.77 profit per day for 217 days. 
Slidell and Viles sold over $25,000 
in 2 years. G. Howard earned $100 
in one day. F. E. Mendenhall 
4 worked half time and made $100 
\ a week. W. E. Findlay ran up 

th is commissions in a few months from $100 
em aw to over $500 per month. Every Home, 
Auto Owner, Store and Factory a Live Prospect — Keeton, 
Howard, and others, never sold Fire Extinguishers before. Our 
special training course starts you on road to success first day. 
If now employed, we can show you how to make big money during 
spare time, No Experience Necessary. Get our new Sales Plan, 
Territory going fast—write today! 


THE FYR-FYTER CO. 408 hie Fyter Bldg., Dayton, =: 


: ry—just snap a Pilch- 

J er’s Bachelor But- 

i ton in its place. No 
sewing. For every gar- 
ment. Three sizes; 3 col- 
ors. If your dealer can’t 

supply, send his name 
® and 10c for box of 6 or 25c 
a for full assortment. 


J. V. Pilcher Mfg. Co. @ 
i" Louisville, Ky. 
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change. Do you think you could sit around 
and do nothing for seventy-five dollars a 
month?” 

‘“’Tain’t enough for a family,’ he said 
doggedly. 

“Never you mind about the family! 
You're not going to get the seventy-five dol- 
lars anyway, so you needn’t worry about 
spending it. Mr. Clahan says it must be 
a couple. ‘Male and female custodian,’ he 
says; ‘one hundred and fifty a month and 
quarters.’ That’sthe law, hesays. I’ll draw 
the pay and I’ll have the say, so you might 
as well understand.’ 

“Tf we’re only together again!” he said. 
“Hey, Dewey? What do you say, Veron- 
ica? Is it a political job, Betty?” 

“‘Tt’s to live in the old house behind the 
shanties in Vosburgh Place over on St. 
Nicholas Avenue.” 

‘With all those colored fellows, Betty? 
Oh, no!” 

““They’re tearing down the shanties and 
making a park out of the Place and altering 
the old Vosburgh house for a museum or 
some such for the public to come into out 
of the cold. It’s going to be Vosburgh 
Park, and somebody has to live in the 
house when it’s fixed up to keep boys from 
breaking the windows. The house is two 
hundred years old, but Mr. Clahan says 
he’ll make it up to date with steam heat 
and everything. He says the house is a 
relic, and when it is fixed up the public can 
come in and look at it from nine to six.” 

“We'll get a couple of Angora goats from 
the menagerie,”’ said Mr. Rawlins, sitting 
up. ‘“‘Hey, Dewey? They will look very 
pretty dotted about the lawn, and they 
will eat up the peanut shells and Frank- 
furter skins and newspapers and keep the 
place looking nice. A goat will eat any- 
thing, and when there is nothing else, they 
will eat the grass and we don’t have to cut 
it. In this hot climate their long hair will 
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fall out, so it don’t have to be clipped, and 
the wool lying around will breed moths 
and butterflies and all kinds of song birds 
will come to eat them. Say, Betty, I will 
have a dozen corking ideas before I go to 
bed tonight. Honest, Betty, is this the 
truth?” 

‘For the sake of the children,”’ said Mrs. 
Rawlins sternly. ‘‘This life is no life for 
them, Fred.” 

“Nor for you neither, Betty,” he said. 
He looked at her earnestly, and then he 
arose and knelt beside her chair and put 
his arm about her large waist. ‘‘Betty, 
when I came back here and found how you 
were living, I said to myself that I hadn’t 
done right by you. I said to myself that I 
would work my hands to the bone, but I 
would take you out of this place and put 
you all into a nice home where we could all 
be happy together again. Thisismy chance, 
Betty, and I’m going to take it. When we 
are in charge of that house, I am going to 
sit right down and study up some scheme 
to make a lot of money, and meanwhile 
you can probably make a little with serving 
hot coffee and sandwiches. There, you 
never thought of that!’ 

“When I have redded up the house I will 
have something to do besides serving hot 


coffee and sandwiches,” she said. ‘‘I have 
to attend to politics.” 
“Polities!”? he scoffed. ‘‘A woman’s 


place is in the home. Say, what did you 
women do with the vote in the last elec- 
tion? I was reading the paper over at the 
school last Wednesday morning and all 
I saw was that the vote was doubled and 
Tammany Hall got bigger majorities than 
ever.”’ 

“Never you mind what women are doing 
with the vote,” she said. ‘‘The thing is, 
what is the vote doing to women? But, oh, 
Fred, if I take you back, do you promise 
you'll be a man?” 
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WHEN you wish to mend ; 
any article of useful valu ¢ 
risk using a cheap or infe) 
You would not sew a silk dg 
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with an inferior glue? Tic 
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This practical, useful ; 
Pocket Size Adding Machi 
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The boy at her knee was raised on Pet 
; wii. Milk. She’s giving Pet Milk to the baby 
ome: in her arms. In every case where mother’s 
milk fails, Pet Milk is safe, wholesome food 
for baby because: 


It is more easily digested than ordi- 
nary milk; 

It is sterilized in sealed containers— 
absolutely clean; 

It is pure, fresh milk, concentrated— 
uniformly rich—nothing added to it. 


Because Pet Milk is sterilized while it is 
fresh and sweet and kept in that condition 
by the sealed container, the whole day’s 
feedings can be prepared at once with the 
assurance that they will keep sweet through 
the day even without the use of ice. 


Thousands of infants have grown sturdy 
and strong on Pet Milk. 
Your grocer has it: It costs no more 
than ordinary milk. 
Send for free booklets. 
PET MILK COMPANY 


(Originators of Evaporated Milk) 
836 Arcade Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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SHAVE EVERY DAY.~ BE COMFORTABLE 


Let us send you a trial 
tube of this marvelous 
cream—enough for 12 
easy shaves. Just fill out 
and mail the attached 
coupon, with 4 cents. 


COLGATE & CO. 


199 Fulton Street, New York | 


Please send me the trial tube of 
Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Cream for 
better, easier shaving. Ienclose4cents. 
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Long before Percival Pangburn ever came down from Parnassus 
to read from his own works, the once familiar goatee had gained 


eat be concealed from the public. 

In addition to softening the beard at the base, where the 
razor’s work is done, Colgate’s puts an end to the need of 
swathing with hot towels, and of rubbing the lather in with 
the fingers. It leaves the face soothed and velvety, 
with no smart or disagreeable dryness after shaving. 


There is nothing like it for insuring 
shaving comfort! 


Dept. P 


This diagrammatic magnified : 
section shows how the close 
3 5x lather made by Colgate’s 
c Shave Cream goes to 
i each hair. The. oily coati 
the hair is quickly emulsifiec 
the hair is softened at the? 
where it meets the edge of the 
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quick energy 
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morning 


breakfast must supply 
one great food essential 


Cream of Wheat with Dates 


% cup Cream of Wheat 
4 cups boiling water 
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¥% teaspoon salt 
% cup dates 
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just-ou 
thought 
after another. 
sneaked off with 
hoped to have. 


And no wonder. During sleep, all activities 
of the body—heart, lungs, digestion—are slowed 
down. Before you can get “tuned in” for the day, 
these must be roused into normal action again. 


Energy, for immediate use—that’s what you 
want above all else in the morning. And since 
energy comes from food, breakfast should furnish 
you with a generous supply. 


But don’t overlook this fact. Your stomach 
must digest that food before you can use its 


Free! these booklets—mail coupon 


Cream of Wheat Company 
Dept. 1-D, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


ing Cream of Wheat. 
of Feeding Children.” 


which I enclose 5c to cover postage. 


Name 


Address 


O Please send me your recipe booklet, 30 Ways of Serv- 
0D Please send me your booklet, ‘‘The Important Business 


0 Please send me sample box of Cream of Wheat for 


minutes in a double boiler. 
may be used instead of Dates. 


energy. And this job should be as easy as you 
can make it, if you are to do your best work.. For 
digestion is always an energy consuming process. 


What you need for breakfast is food that will 
give you the most energy. at the least cost of 
digestive time and effort. 


You will find exactly this food in Cream of 
Wheat. Made of the best hard wheat, this deli- 
cious food is wonderfully rich in carbohydrates 
—the scientific name for energy units. Carbo- 
hydrates are more quickly and more easily di- 
gested than any other kind of food substance. 


There are other foods which contain as many 
energy units as Cream of Wheat; still others 
which are easy to digest. But it is in the com- 
bination that Cream of Wheat excels—high en- 


Pour Cream of Wheat slowly into rapidly boiling salted 
water, stirring constantly; add dates and cook twenty 
Prunes, Raisins or Figs 


Cyeam 4 Wheat & 


The Cream of Wheat Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
In Canada, made by the Cream of Wheat Company, Winnipeg 


ergy, quickly available because so easily digt 


So to get quick energy in the mornin) 
Cream of Wheat! Not always just with 
and sugar, but in the many other deliciouss 
it can be served—with butter and salt; 
fruit sauce or cooked with dates, prur} 
raisins. Each warm spoonful will delighy 
with its delicate creamy flavor blended wi 
added richness of the fruit. 


A splendid recipe book—free 
You can enjoy Cream of Wheat in many ‘ 
dishes, too—in tempting puddings and dev 
in meat and vegetable dishes, breads and 
You will be delighted with the splendid rif 
given in our new recipe book. We also havei 
new book on child feeding. Both are frei! 
will gladly serid them. Check coupon [0 
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2 this is the trail to Hosto. See that little flock 
» vhite specks yonder? No, not down in the ED 
in; that’s old man Moreno’s hacienda; far- 


would wait till 
fou have to go 
foreno’s, and it 
i pretty soon; and 

) sense getting 
3]t before they can 
ra white man and 
rHuh? Yes, there 
11 little trouble. 
Neen No, 
sious; it glanced 
a Itiswhat comes 
gold and careless 
ad that a man 
) tree. 
[an put you up. 
a>thegentleman’s 
tl corral. I will be 
ayou. Iam cele- 
mn partner’s wed- 
[asright lonesome 
| me along. 


D 
, 
t. If I was you, 


party! What is 
W on matrimony, 
fust a minute. 
3 iy wife, and she 
n, more English 
ould think. You 
eer to talk it be- 
‘infraid you would 
1i7ou never know 
hie gets. I never 
d/ve been married 
es, ! 
he is not much 
aund here as a 
edo not care who 
nand half the time 
acnow. Of course 
1 ed now and then, 
ucmow your busi- 
S.ot much worse 
e You let them 
tl money, not too 
dive them a drink 
ur gun in sight, 
\1 not go too far. 
titiful when you 
nk of it. Once 
liis owned all the 
nie Isthmus clear 
i ssippi, and had 
i gold; but now 
ollars looks like 
ey in the world 


4 are not against 
‘you treat them 
s the Spaniards 
eleld their face in 
‘hundred years. 
glad to see you. 
e!you was a white 


ae brating my partner’s-—— Huh? Day before yesterday. I thought I had 
it of it, but he is a headstrong young fellow and you cannot tell him anything. 
€er how I came to take a fancy to him. 


nd I rode up to Siete Minas—that’s the biggest outfit in this district, thirty 


He Took to Riding Out — Prospecting, I Thought; But I Might Have Known 


3 


“That’s what you say,’’ says the Swede. 
And he has raked in the money, and what are you going to do about it? Shoot or 
I had just located this claim, I shut up; you know how it is in a poker game. 
the pot and it was none of our business. The Swede had all the edge; all he had to do 


X ) : ° miles north—with some samples to be assayed, and I 

IDV C. JE, CO” giIMms stayed overthat night to take a hand in a poker game. 
LQ © Jimmy had just come down from the States to work there, 

r on, up under that peak with the streak of ILLUSTRATED BY W. H. D. KOERNER and he sure was ignorant. 


He was just out of mining 
school and that was all he 
knew about poker. 

Yes, what those hard- 
shells ran over him was 
plenty. A nice young fellow 
too; he had a soft voice and 
a bashful grin like he did not 
want to hurt anybody’s feel- 
ings, and you could not tell 
by looking at him that he 
was losing. That is the way 
I like to see a man. And 
one Swede, named Oscar 
something, him and another 
fellow took to whipsawing 
the kid; cross-raising him, 
you know, which will beat 
any man because it gives 
two chances to one. 

It was none of, my busi- 
ness, but he was anice young 
fellow and I kind of hated it. 
Once or twice I caught mea 
hand and horned in between 
them and ran them out ona 
limb and sawed it off; and I 
joshed them about playing 
partners, trying to put the 
kid wise. Oscar, he did not 
like it, but he did not feel like 
starting anything. Youknow 
how it is in a poker game: if 
you start talking and get 
called, you have got to start 
shooting or eat plenty of 
crow. 

It was jackpots and no 
limit, which is no game for 
young fellows because they 
have not got the patience. 
Pretty soon the kid throws 
in his last greenback for a 
showdown with this Swede, 
and he was even too innocent 
tomake the Swede show first. 

“What you got?” says 
Oscar, hurrying him. 

““Three queens,’’ says 
Jimmy, trustful. 

“"Tain’t enough,’ says 
the Swede. ‘A flush here.”’ 

And he flashes his cards, 
all red, and throws them face 
downinthediscard. Butthe 
kid did not have his eyes 
shut. He reaches out and 
turns over this flush and it is 
four hearts and a diamond. 

“This isn’t a flush,”’ says 
he, puzzled. 

“That ain’t my hand,” 
says the Swede, careless, and 
pushes the cards to me, 
which it was my next deal. 

“Tt’s what you threw 
down,” says Jimmy. 


“T say it ain’t.” 


It was raw work. Nobody else was in 
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was sit and wait for the kid tomakea move. But I could 
see the kid had never run into anything like that before. 
I see him getting white over the cheek bones and gathering 
his feet under him, and he did not have a gun—though of 
course Oscar would claim he did not know. 

“So that’s the kind of game you play!”’ says the kid. 

I like a man that talks quiet when he is mad. But there 
was no use letting him get 
shot over a little pot like 
that. I reached over and 
kicked him on the shin, 
friendly. 

“Sit down, son,” I says. 
‘Mistakes will happen. 
Don’t never fly off in the 
heat of the day without a 
blanket.” 

And I pushed some money 
over to him and started deal- 
ing real quick, because I do 
not like trouble. But he just 
sat there kind of dazed, rub- , 
bing his shin and passing the ode 
cardsalong. Hedid not know 
what to make of it at all. He 
could see I was friendly, but 
I reckon he had never sat in 
a game where you want to 
watch the deal and look out 
for cutting into crimps. 

Pretty soon Oscar opens a 
nice pot for the size of it and 
everybody passes around to 
me. I give him a little raise 
and he comes back at me 
with a big one, talking loud 


and bold like he was making a 
a bluff, but I could read him j i. 
like a book because he was a 


mad. He was laying for me, 
account of my taking up for 
Jimmy, and this time he had 
them. 

“‘Tt looks like I am 
hooked,” I says, regretful. 
“Tf I had any sense I would 
lay down; but not so, Bolivia! I never did have any sense 
and I am too old to learn. I have got to draw my card and 
see what happens.” 

So I drew one card, and he stood pat and bet 


et What you got?”’ says he, like he 
“That ain’t the question—yet, 
you.” 


in his face. 

“"Tain’t enough,” I says. ‘Noto. 
and bust out crying.”’ 

And I tossed him my hand, face d 
money myself. Well, sir, it was ridi 
get it through his head. 

““What’s this?” says he, going glassy 

“That,” I says, “is a straight flush, q@ee 
I say. Read them real careful and tell us what you think, a 

It was no such thing. There was not a thing in that 
hand, hardly two cards of the same suit. It was his own 
medicine; and this time it was me that had the money and 
him that had to start shooting or shut up. 

“And don’t say that ain’t my hand,” I says, “because 
I just now handed it to you myself. How do you like it?” 

And I sat back and waited for him to make a move. The 
boys saw something was up; they edged away from us and 
waited, but a minute went by and I knew he did not have 
the nerve. The longer you think about it the harder it is 
to reach for a gun when a man is watching you. 

“How about it?” I says. 

He croaks, “‘You win,’’ and snatches up what was left 
of his money and starts for the door; but I stopped him. 

“Whoa!” I says. “You forgot to tell the boys what was 
in that hand. Do you want them to think I am a crook like 
you? ” 

He could have walked out on me; you cannot shoot a 
man in the back; but it takes nerve to turn your back, 
and he did not have it. 

“Straight flush, queen high,” he says, husky. 

“Much obliged,” I says. ‘“Good-by to you!” 

And I turned the cards face up on the table. The boys 
all whooped and yelled, but he never cracked a smile; you 
take a cheap crook and he cannot see a joke if it is on him. 
He was so rattled he bumped into the door going out, and 
I reckon he is going yet. He was ashamed to look that kid 
in the eye again. 

“Here you are, kid,” I says. “Here is your money back, 
all peaceable. You see there is no use having any trouble.” 

But the kid only looked more miserable and pushed it 
back. 


“No, sir,’”’ he says, “I didn’t have that much. Any- 
way I—I don’t want it. I couldn’t take it. Thanks just 
the same.”’ 

I thought he was mad because I was babying him before 
the boys. So after a while I catch him in his room; but do 
you think I could make him take it? Not so, Bolivia! He 
got plumb red in the face trying to explain without hurting 
my feelings, but 
finally it dawns on 
me. He didn’t think 
I had got it honest; 
but wasn’tit the same 
way the Swede got 
it? I ask you. 

I swear to you I 
liked it. When you 
get old you do not feel 
so sure about what is 
straight and what is 
crooked, and it makes 


Remember the Whow! Whow! 
o Shots Echoing Hollow in 
h aguan of Moreno’s House, 
and Jimmy Shoving Out a Fellow 
_ That Toppled Right on My Heels 


“you feel good to see a young fellow act so—so young. 
“I made out like I was insulted, but finally I had to 
f laugh; - and Jimmy, he can always see a joke. We got to 


liking each other. When Siete Minas finally shut down on 
account of bandits, I got him to come in here with me. I 
needed. a man with his education and he was the kind of a 
damn fool that I liked. 

Drink hearty! Well, I was going to ask you—how do 
you feel about a young fellow getting married? 


I 


HIS is a lonesome country for a kid. I remember when 

I first came down here, just about his age, I pretty near 
went crazy sometimes. Prospectors do get kind of cracked 
from being by themselves; maybe you know. The hills 
hanging over you at night, so many stars and all so big 
and still that you cannot seem to stay inside yourself, and 
nobody to talk to but the mules. The sun coming up and 
something driving you on again; pulling you on, over this 
hill and down that barranca; something that never lets 
you rest. Hunting for gold! Yes, but it is something else 
besides. When you do make a strike you feel lost. There is 
nothing to hunt for after you have found it. 

Something that gets into you because you are young and 
husky, and keeps on driving you when you are old. Concha, 
she never cared. That is one thing about Indians—money 
and comfort is nothing much to them. 

But Jimmy and me, we hit it off fine. He took to calling 
me Uncle Lew. He used to josh Concha—that’s my wife— 
as solemn as an owl. He called her Dofia Escopeta from 
the way she blew up like a shotgun when she was mad. She 
seldom knew what he was talking about, because the 
things that strike a white man funny are not always funny 
to them, but she thought he was a great boy to be paying 
. that much attention to her. He had a good head for min- 
ing and he was more company than a boat could haul. 

Then this last revolution came along and the trains was 
cut off from Orendain, which is our shipping point; so we 


shut down all but a little development work, a 
much time on Jimmy’s hands. He took to yj 
prospecting, I thought; but I might have } 
folks are not much company for a kid. 
One day I rode over to see Moreno about 
and Moreno was tickled about something, wh 
proud man but jolly when he feels that way, W 
three drinks, and he takes me by the elbow anj 
out to the main patio of his house; and wk 
think? | 
That is Moreno’s hacienda you see down t} 
basin. It is quite a place; white buildings, ye’ 
shady arches around patios with flowers and for 
cedars trimmed into the shape of fighting eo 
farms and cattle ranges stretching off to these 
like the world with a fence around it. There y 
tain, I remember, singing a soft and lazy tune 
changed, and lazy sunshine and a warm sweet {| 
got into you. I don’t know why it made me fi 
and old. a 
There was Jimmy picking flowers with More; 
ter, and not even a servant for a chaperon! 
Elena, she knew it was queer. Her face w: 
up; why are girls prettier when they are g 
using a fan like these girls do, graceful, al 
face and laughing with those big brown eyes of 
girls can just make their eyes talk to a man. | 
kid did not know which end he was standing ¢| 
Elena, she knew she had no business to be t} 
young fellow by herself. She ducked her hea 
but Jimmy, he comes up grinning. He had | b 
the time of his young life. Moreno gives him 
ribs and chuckles to me. “ What. doy 
my young namesake, eh?” 
“Namesake?” I says. I reckon 
of sour about it. : 
But it was so. Santiago is Mexiean 
Yes, and Moreno means dark colorey| 
same as Brown. Funny what a d: 
makes! Santiago Moreno is a gran, 
Spanish and very proud; but Jimmy t 
plain name and a plain Gringo kid. | i 
“Don Santiago and | 
cided,’’ says the kid | 
“that we are kin—soml 
side of Adam.” a 
But I would neg 
to him. f 
“T see you are r 1A 
right!’ I says, sarcasti 
“Oh,” he says, “yor 
Spanish lesson.” 
- “Come off!” I say's 
“~ “That excuse is all we 
walking dictionary! h 
you think up somethiri 
You cannot faze thib 
acts so innocent he i 
pudent; solemn, you 
his eyes just twinkles 
“You seem to think I am hiding somethinj 
_ ‘Not so you could notice it!” I says, snort 
But I had to grin. You cannot be sour witt 
and how are you going to keep a young fellow ot 
in love with a pretty girl? Especially if he is! ; 
can remember when Concha looked mighty 
and she is more Indian than Elena ever tho g) 
Elena is nearly white. 5 | 
I can’t explain. It kind of tickled me, at th - 
kid walking right through a cast-iron custom 
knowing it was there; making up to a rich: mat 
right under her father’s nose, when any other f 
would have thought he was lucky to slip a i} 
flower to her going by in her carriage! He was) 
to playing bear, which is standing on your hin 
a girl’s window and whispering for fear the 0) 
find it out. The only way he knew to pay atte 
march up and do it. f 
Riding home I tried to talk to him. | 
“Don’t you know,” I says, “they don’t thin 
for a young fellow and a girl to be togethe 
selves?” , 
“T guess,’’ he says, cheerful, ‘Don canted 
decent. At least he seems willing to take a cll 
He did not see any reason to be afraid of a { 
I reckon that was how he got away with it; / 
never seen a young fellow act so frank a 
it tickled him. He seemed to think Ji f 
boy. They was all the time calling ead 
namesake, you know, as chummy as a Pz 
though Moreno is one of the richest men a 
Well, you can bust into a custom when yo 


enough. Once or twice I tried to talk to 
*Son;”’ I says, ¥ 
girl.” 


aden 


jid not think she would doit. But that is the 
irls are; they think they have to hold off or a 
ink they are cheap; but if they like him they 
cow to keep him trying. 

while it seemed to do him good. Even after we 
ping ore again I could not think up jobs enough 
11; and he would come back on a high horse, 
srybody and working like a ‘house afire. I 
s|as used to girls, back home, and missed them. 
d talk, of course. You cannot bust through 
stoms without making noise. Nobody said 
me; they knew better; but Concha was all 
about the women talking. And one Sunday 
0, this young Felipe Cuervo, that was sweet on 
lf, he challenged Jimmy to a duel. The first I 


lipe’s hip for him. 
he kid to have some sense, but he just laughed. 
‘amp, that boy. He could be impudent in a 
7, that women like, and old folks too; he could 
augh when you felt like kicking him in the 
i= me if I talk too proud of him. He was the 
9 son I ever had. 
uty! Do you think a young fellow ought to 
‘| om women until he is old enough to have some 


pal save a lot of trouble. Many a man would 


i well that is not. 
ns I think the Lord never made this country for 
rinyway. It is too raw. Beautiful, yes; but 
2 hills are too big and the stars come down too 
1¢un is hot and the nights are cold, and when it 
, like hell bust loose; and something gets into 
rviolent; I can’t explain. You get so you do not 
uihink you can 
is because there 
oime and aman 
rice. 
12y it comes to 
tl re will be noth- 
tie as long as 
dit seems long 
+1 knows. 
al right for In- 
h do not have 
‘ne sun is their 
die hills are like 
tm. Time does 
rem. Take this 
‘tat calls himself 
>| this cripple 
16) be their king. 
vu think of a 
itience enough 
2,10usand hum- 


ot like our In- 
h United States. 
er. You would 


ey had kings 

te people, and 

b as any in the 

‘7 built roads 

ind pyramids, 

7 sings no white 

today. The 

31 ver could have 

nai, only they 
aniards was 

cése they was 

dad horses and 

they treated 

niy and let them 

r ties. But the 

S$ as human, all 

d|tarted paying 

a their women, 

trible started— . 

3 does. 

diuatamo here, 

| be the great- 

Ming grandson 

njzin, the prince 

Moctezuma— 

ma, I expect 

\; their king, 

Nin to the Span- 

\ Moctezuma 

2, and forgave 

2 the kingdom 


buried, and he is crippled because he has been punished 
to make him tell. He has got plenty of gold, that is a 
sure 

Huh? Maybe He did tell them. But they never came 
back with any of it. They never came back at all. Heisa 
bad man to monkey with because the Indians think he is 
kind of sacred. 

He does not look much like a king. Old, that is how he 
looks; you cannot tell how old; you could believe he was 
Guatamotzin himself, alive—hating the Spaniards and 
waiting for the stars to tell him when to kill all the white 
men and bring back the day of the Nahuatlecas—all these 
four hundred years. 

But he is just an Indian to Moreno. I was going to tell 
you. 

Along in this last rainy season Jimmy took to going 
around solemn and absent-minded, and not eating much, 
and after a while he tells me it is all fixed. He is going to 
marry Elena. 


rr 


| Seer him felicidades, happiness, you know, and he 
said thanks. It was none of my business; he was free, 
white and twenty-one. He didn’t have much to say about 
it, and I didn’t. 

But all of a sudden I noticed we had said it in Spanish. 
It seemed natural. His Spanish had got better—better 
than any Gringo had a right to talk; his manners was bet- 
ter too, and it made you feel more offish and polite with 
him. He was not quite the same. 

“Well,” I says, “when does the wedding come off?” 

He answers kind of vague. He says they are waiting for 
the legal formalities. I thought he meant the banns; I did 
not have any idea what that kid had went and done. 

But I could see he did not feel so good. I tried to get 
him to take a trip to the States, which it would be too late 
after he was married; Elena, she has never been any 


‘““Tt Makes a Life Seem Little, and Life Seem Infinitely More. 
Does That Mean Anything to You?" 
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farther than Guadalajara, and the States would scare her 
to death. I took to talking about the machinery we ought 
to buy, but he argues, listless, that we did not have the 
money to risk buying it just yet. I reckon he was not much 
interested in mining any more. Why should he be? Moreno 
owns most of this basin that is any good for farming, and 
he never had but this one daughter to leave it to. 

Once or twice I tried to talk to him. Once I asked him 
if him and Elena was good friends, and he thought I was 
joking. 

“We are not getting married because we hate each 
other,” he says, ‘‘that is a sure thing.” 

“T know what you are getting married for,” I says. 
am not so old but what I can remember.” 

He was sitting just where you are sitting now, gazing out 
over this blue-rimmed basin that will be all his some day; 
and the dark was coming fast, like it is now. And by his 
voice I know the money and position does not mean a 
thing to him. He is just aching for a girl out there where 
little lights begin to shine, and all this lonesome twilight 
closing in. 

This is the time when you can talk, if ever. You cannot 
see each other’s face so plain, and you forget to wonder 
what a man will think. The sky fading off and off, the sun 
just gone but burning a little while like the door of heaven 
that men dream about, and night and quiet spreading on 
the hills. You try to talk; you try to say things you can 
never say—like feeling in the dark to touch somebody you 
can hear but cannot see. 

He thinks it is wonderful that a girl could love him 
enough to marry him. A jack-leg engineer, he calls himself. 
He has not got any idea what a fine, upstanding, warm- 
hearted young hellion he is. 

“Son,” I says, ‘I understand all that. I was a young 
buck myself once, little as you would think it, and thought 
women was not human too. I know these girls are good at 
loving; it is all they know. 
But are you friends with 
her? How do you get along 
with her, talking, and so 
forth? I mean—does she 
laugh at what you think is 
funny?” 

I reckon I did not say 
itright. It kind of shut him 
up. By his voice I know he 
is just humoring me; he 
thinks I do not know how 
a young fellow feels. 

Yes, him and Elena, they 
laugh plenty when they are 
together, it seems. 

But I had seen them 
laughing, and I knew. It 
was not because anything 
wasfunny. It was because 
they were a handsome 
young fellow and a pretty 
girl. 

“T mean,’’ I says, “‘you 
will both live a long time, 
at least I hope so, and you 
will be young and high- 
spirited only a little while. 
How will you get along 
when you are old folks 
unless you are friends 
and like the same kind of 
jokes?”’ 

No young fellow knows 
how lonesome it is to be 
married and not under- 
stand each other’s jokes. 
I know it does not sound 
like much. I tried to tell 
him. I could not say it any 
plainer than I did; but it 
did not sound like any- 
thing tohim. He just hu- 
mored me because I am an 
old fellow and he is young 
and husky. I could tell 
by his voice that he was 
just humoring me, and it 
made me mad because I 
could not make him see 
that being married was no 
joke. 

After that I let him 
alone. It was the rainy 
season too, and if you are 
mad at anybody it is no 
pleasure to be cooped up 
with him by rain. 

It was a miserable way 
to be. He did not half 
listen to anything yousaid, 
(Continued on Page 158) 
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HIS new immigration law of ours is already 
[acing the country a world of good, and 

gives promise of doing still better when we 
get it to working more smoothly. There appears 
to be a very strong and thoughtful public in- 
terest in this matter of the immigration of for- 
eigners into America. For my part, I am glad 
that is so, because I have a deep feeling, bred of 
many years’ intimate daily contact with immi- 
grants and immigration, that the right handling 
of this problem from now on is an affair of vital 
moment to all Americans. 

To give you the first faint outlines of the new 
chapter in American life that has been unfold- 
ing ever since the new immigration law came 
into full effect on the first day of last July, it is 
necessary to turn back to the troubles of the old 
law. Today they seem like a bad dream. Al- 
ready they are fading into forgetfulness—time 
takes her own care of old ills. Yet they were 
there! And nobody who has to do with immi- 
gration will forget them as long as he or she 
lives. Nor will the Americans and immigrants 
who fell victim to their malignant aspects forget 
them! Yes, they will remember. Ugh! It is 
hard to shake off the pall of that old law. 

First, we had the quota races, the straining of 
steamships from all over the world to converge 
in the Narrows in New York at the moment of 
midnight, when the calendar barrier of the first 
minute of the month would lift. No greater de- 
gree of unintended cruelty to fellow human be- 
ings ever came of a single statute than fell from 
the pages of that, our first quota law. Of course 
it was a trial statute. For the first time in our 
history we had wisely decided to limit the num- 
ber of foreigners who might settle in our country 
in a given year. We got over a big hill when we 
did that. We put the first American foot in the 
door to our own ultimate independence. That 
first quota law did more to give us a grip on our- 
selves nationally than any struggle we had had 
since the Civil War; and our gratitude to the 
men of 1921 at Washington who gave us the. 
relief can never be too great. - « 

Yet the absence of careful machinéry 
which to carry out the law was a so 
see. It was so bad that it soon beg 
even the policy that underlay the | 
definite limit to the number of na 
one country who might come to us 
was first come, first served, for th 
who strove to reach our shores before 
for his nationality became exhauste 
come, first served, and devil take the 
Naturally it became a race wheneve 
was nearly but not quite filled. Those wi 
too late were excess.quota; they had touge de- 
ported; and they were deported. Yet they had 
done no wrong. Often they were more fit than 
others who had come a week or a day or five 
minutes earlier, and had been admitted. But, 
inexorably, they went back. Just because no- 
body in the whole wide world could tell in 
advance just when any given quota would be filled. At 
times a sudden rush of immigrants over the border would 
outstrip a shipload on the high seas, plowing along their 
unsuspecting way, on the faith of a good guess at the port 
of departure in Europe, and, finally, reaching the port in 
America eight days later, only to find that they were too 
late. It is quicker to cross a bridge from Canada to Buf- 
falo than to cross an ocean in a ship. 


The Hunt for a Knot Hole 


PPEERE was an Armenian family—father, mother and five 
children—cultured and capable, who came up from the 
Argentine. All of them but one had been born in Armenia. 
The quota for that country was still open when the family 
reached Ellis Island. So they were all right—all but one. 
The one unwitting black sheep wasa pretty little dark-eyed 
girl in a white slip of a dress, three years old, who had been 
born in Cyprus while the family had been visiting there. 
And the quota for Cyprus was full. So it seemed as though 
this little innocent must be deported back to the Argentine, 
with her father to go along and try to take care of her and 
leave the mother in New York to weather through with the 
four other tots as best she could. If you had seen the lit- 
tle girl, as day by day she grew paler under the detention, 
you might have lost even more sleep than some of us at 
Ellis Island lost in those days. She was excess quota, that 
little girl, but she was real. Ah, yes, she was just as real 


Yes, Sandy Was Ready for America, Sand Traps and All 


as any three-year-old mite of your own about to be taken 
away from you and deported back to the Argentine. 

Well, we turned a spyglass on that Cyprus quota until 
we had the whole history of it, backward and forward, with 
every knot hole marked. Finally we found the knot hole 
that made it legally possible to admit the little girl—and 
we got her through. They all went ashore—and that wasa 
day! I wonder if she will ever know the commotion that 
came of that initial Cyprus prank of hers; if her parents 
will some day tell her of the heartache that held them dur- 
ing the weary weeks at Ellis Island, while the lawyers and 
the statisticians were trying to figure out a knot hole in the 
board fence of a solid Cyprus quota. It will make a curious 
story for her to hear, that old yarn of 1924, when she is all 
grown up, by 1940 or thereabout—a quaint tale! 

There were scores of such cases. I remember a Syrian 
and his wife who came here three times from Europe, and 
each time had to go back because their ship was just too 
late for that monthly division of the quota. The third time 
was the last. Their funds were gone, their spirit broken. 
They have not tried again. 

And, under the law, Ellis Island was powerless to prevent 
this sort of thing. 

The flying Finns, thirty of them, all men, furnished the 
comic relief for one month’s performance. They came too 
late for that month, started back, but in midocean shifted 
from their eastbound ship toa westboundship. Theirsecond 
arrival at Ellis Island was in time, because another month 
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was no good. The flying Finns hj 
all the way back to “the country } 
came.” They had made a falseg 
the pistol, in midocean; so baclt 
again, and this time they went all tl 
I never heard what became of the, 
‘at the last gasp, I was told they ws 
from the Baltic that slid in past th 
month later, just fifteen seconds a. 
night, on the last day of Augusi 
waiting until after midnight so th | 
grant cargo could be charged to Sey 
had just begun. The Finnish quote 
ber was open, but for August it 1 
wherefore all the Finns aboard 
quota, because they had accidental; 
the tail end of the old month inst 
birth of the new month—out o’ ia 
seconds! ; 
Then began the battle over thei 
onds. The inspector’s stop watch yj; 
were his eyes, as he stood on the pai 
Wadsworth in the moonlight and 
imaginary quota line that stretched 
fort across the waters of the Narroy 
that the bow of that ship crossed t}]j 
midnight, and he so reported. Buk 
the stern? When did the stern, tk 
ship, cross the line? Could the shih 
have crossed the line until the “a 
to stern, had crossed? Surely, witly 
ship, moving so slowly and ona slar\s 
of her must still have been outside‘: 
after midnight, even though the boy 
before! Who knows? For nobod 
the stern. Did the ship have an Aut 
a September stern? And where » 
Finns at midnight? In the Augusen 
ship? Or the September end? 0: 
dismal doubt amidships? Nobody ie 
mately the whole shipload was let ir)t 
try. And so ended the Odyssey th 
Finns. Today they are probablyay 
imaginative bricks, unconcerned ali 
the madding quotas. 


Families Kept Togethr 


T ELLIS ISLAND we have ojn 

analyze and account for the ints 

that fills the immigrant upon detenn 

the end of the journey, with possibl ep 

staring him or her in the face. In: 

unwarranted. This slip-up is not 

lost health or fortune, of sickness «(de 

is not often a matter of separation/i 

_of a family—not nearly so often a2 

restricted immigration would havy 

when they fire away at Ellis Isid 

tangible, visible target of their foign 

ganda. We do all we can to keep im 

gether. Sometimes we do far mo 

families themselves are inclined 

as a rule, is there any disgrace attending 

deportation. And the physical operation i 

ing—a brief stay at Ellis Island that does 't 

immigrant a cent, and then a free ride back oy 

to the “country whence they came,” in the si 

which they came westward, and very often wit ti 

to them of their westbound passage moneyé 
does not sound so hard. . 

And yet, when the moment of exclusion co? 

the island, it is more cften than not one of sit 

affecting tragedy that it takes,every ounce out 

to assuage and lighten it. There is someth? 

about it, something different from any otlt 

human woe in the world. Is it because the imig 

pulled up stakes, left the Old World forever, | 

the doorstep of the New World, finds himself} 

checked that he or she feels suspended betwe 

tinents—poor folk without a country? Is 

rejection, of suddenly discovered personal 1 

unseen blow from in front in the travel 

something about a journey itself—and pa 

momentous journey as a migration—tha 

like a sword, this forbidding gesture at 

““Yemay notenterhere’’? Isit the deten 

with its denial of liberty? Or is it sor 

sinking sensation that none of us can 

neither you nor I can even imagine 

(Continued on Page 59) 


D ves plan—that tremen- 
.¢ort to take the knotty 
1 of reparations out of 
n/put the machinery of 
;| a business basis—has now come into oper- 
; it operate—or will it operate? is the big 
n! only of the European hour but registered on 
i¢2 of the world. 
3 plan is a gigantic business experiment with- 
dt. Just as England emerged from the Napo- 
4s the leading European power, so the United 
“er even though it may not have fully 
tthe time, came out of the World War as the 
nion of the earth. The decision that Charles G. 
od represent the United States at the Interna- 
mie Conference, hedged though it was with 
e}2 that he pay his own steamship fare and him- 
ris pipe and tobacco at the French customs, 
ion that the United States intended to give a 
l¢onstration of its power. 
. fevitable, therefore, that Dawes should be 
himan, and that as an individual he should 
fr'a the rank of brigadier and step into the van- 
with the real marshals and generalissimos of 
'sfforts. 
e)lained, when he arrived in Europe, that he was 
t plan, some plan that would at least be a real 
yc another subterfuge such as had resulted from 
“ more conferences of that august but useless 
was the Supreme Council of the Allies, which in 
; hat immediately followed the war junketed 
r¢e much after the fashion of a traveling circus. 
g avail the plan emerged, and it was likewise in- 
th: it should be known as the Dawes plan. It 
r/ory entirely; but the mere fact can be stated 
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The Dawes Plan in Operation 


that without the insistence of the chairman and the “‘ Hell 
and Maria” that frequently accompanied the use of the 
gavel, there might have been no plan at all—which, some 
already say, might have been far better than worse. But 
such was not the purpose of the meeting, and the plan— 
the Dawes plan—was actually born. 

Doctor Dorten, the German separatist leader, now tour- 
ing the United States, declares that the Dawes plan is a 
“wonderful economic castle built on political quicksands.”’ 
He explains that Prussia still rules Germany as truly as in 
1914, and that while Prussians have power there can be no 
lasting peace on earth. Undoubtedly there are many diffi- 
culties both political and economic that the Dawes plan 
must encounter before it is finally passed for good or bad. 
To date it has proved good politically. It has brought a 
general European revival of hope and confidence. It has 
brought a feeling of certitude that the badly messed up Eu- 
ropean situation is actually on the mend. For this alone 
the Dawes plan has proved worth at least a part of the 
effort of its making. 

Now to the other 
side of the story—the 
economicside. Isthe 
Dawes plan good 
economics or bad, 


'DER DOG 


judging it from these first weeks 
of its operation? The plan makers 
themselves declare in the opening 
of their report: “‘We have ap- 
proached our task as business men anxious to obtain 
effective results. We have been concerned with the techni- 
cal and not the political aspects of the problem presented 
to us.” 

To summarize briefly the purpose of the Dawes plan, the 
two axes of the situation that have called such plan into 
operation—the North and the South Poles that the plan 
seeks—are: 

First, how much Germany: is going to pay. 

Second, how she is going to pay it. 

The plan went into partial effect on September first, 
when the Reparations Commission officially recognized 
that the German Government had passed the necessary 
laws concerning it. The date for the full plan to go into 
effect was October fourth. 

As nearly as intelligence can gather, the main idea of the 
Dawes plan is to find out by experiment how much Ger- 
many can pay per year, and then the bankers will be able 

(Continued on Page 108) 


LTHOUGH the 

HAS outside world is Lape eg 
scarcely aware of 

it, a series of internal 
wars is being waged to- 
day in Soviet Russia. 
One is the persistent 
campaign against God. 
This is spiritual. - An- 
other, the political, re- 
volves about Trotzky’s 
aggressive stand in the 
matter of factional strife 
and the bureaucracy 
that rules the Commu- 
nist Party. The third 
and most significant, for 
it is economic, is the 
campaign to wipe out 
private capital. Here 
the so-called new eco- 
nomic policy is the ob- 
jective. With thisevent 
we pass under the arch 
of the world’s most vivid 
rainbow, the Soviet eco- 


nomic—I should say 
lack of economic— 
structure. 


As in nearly every 
other phase of Bolshe- 
vism, the movement to 
stifle individual initia- 
tive is inconsistent, al- 
most paradoxical. 
When the country was on the verge of economic 
chaos, with a peasant revolt impending, the new 
economic policy staved off disaster. It inspired 
practically all the advance which led to the wide 
belief that, after all, communism might be able.to 
stand on its own economic legs. Under ififorcign: 
capital ventured into the country and the tabiliza- 
tion of the ruble was effected. Dy 7 q 

But the law of demand and supply and the sys= 
tem upon which a civilized world does business are 
apparently unable to cope with the fanaticism that 
rules Russia. The result is that thé very procedure 
which saved the country from Tuin is now the 
target of a persecution that has brought about a 
fresh reign of terror. ’ 


Property Rights Destr 


pas state of affairs grows out of th 
in Soviet Russia the economic is the political, 
and vice versa. Get this into your mind and you 
can understand why private trade is being sup- 
pressed. Why? Simply because the merchant, 
through efficiency, fair dealing and providing the 
customer with what he wanted, made such inroads 
upon the structure on which the government is 
reared that, regardless of consequences, he had to 
be doomed to destruction. Political expediency dic- 
tated the step. Having had a semilucid interval, 
the masters of Russia are now swinging the vast 
domain back toward the extremism which marked 
the first years of their stewardship. No phase of 
Russia today is quite so illuminating. This article 
therefore will be devoted to it. 

You cannot understand the significance of the 
new economic policy, or rather what is happening 
to it, without getting the approach to the hour when, in 
political self-defense, the oligarchy that runs Russia put it 
on the black list. It involves a brief résumé of what oc- 
curred between November, 1917, when the Communists 
swept into power, and the spring of 1921, when Lenine 
ordered the historic retreat from Bolshevism which let 
down the bars and permitted capital and initiative to per- 
form their natural and logical work. 

The moment Lenine and his associates got into the sad- 
dle they made short shrift of what we call property rights. 
Banking, or such of it as survived, became a government 
monopoly; payment of interest and dividends ceased; 
securities were scrapped; the internal and external debts 
were repudiated; all valuables in the hands of citizens that 
could be seized were appropriated. In short, the normal 
machinery of trade and commerce practically ceased to 
function. The state became the people and the people the 
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The Tverskaya, One of the Principal Retail Shopping Streets 
in Moscow. Above—A Street in Moscow With the Old Chinese 
Gate in the Background 


state. It sounded fine and looked well on paper. The 
grandest Utopia that the most confirmed Marxist ever 
dreamed about had come into being. 

The first flaw was that while money was looked upon in 
Communist theory as a vulgar and despicable thing, the 
printing presses could scarcely turn out enough of the 
paper rubles, which became more worthless with each suc- 
ceeding day. Despite the bewildering vision of a red 
régime forced upon an ignorant populace, the people were 
foolish enough to cling to the idea that some evidence of 
exchange was necessary. Those who had anything left to 
sell disposed of it surreptitiously for the scrap stuff camou- 
flaged as legal tender. 

At the base of the dream—unhappily it became a tragic 
reality—was the idea that all private trading was to be 
replaced by the voluntary exchange of goods manufactured 
in the towns for food grown on the farms. What amounted 
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though nol} 
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wanted to | 
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know that 
would alny 
talk than ¢, 
sequence, {it 
duction den 
alarming ri), 
illustrate th 
grad indust, 
uary 1, 191¢th 
450 factorien 
234,247 workers. On January 1, 1920, 
had shrunk to 235 factories in whieh | 
engaged. 
The most serious complications ar¢ { 
efforts to communize the peasants, wi ¢ 
85 per cent of the population, which e 
eleven out of every thirteen people in'u 
in the country. With the peasants we rch 
approach to the new economic policy. Tis 
they are small capitalists and therefo\n 
communist material. So they have reriin 
Under the Bolshevist rule the peasa’ | 
ably got all the land. What actually haje 
that through a process of favoritism thve 
farmer was superseded by the rural prolif 
was usually shiftless. A man, for exam], i 
brought his farm to a high state of efficii¢y 
find himself suddenly displaced by a gile 
nist, while he would be required to tal at 
down place. 


Contraband Trade 

| 
Ai] bepoees Coe: the peasants were oy! 
to retain a certain minimum of (li 

and compelled to deliver the remainder | 
This was because of the national syste! 
ing. The urban population was suppose(0g 
from the government. In the cities a! 
bread line developed. Men, women a 
had to bring sacks to the food-distribu! 
and carry away their quota. In the ant 
peasant traded what produce was left) 
the government for such necessities ase 
grow. In other words, he exchange¢ 
matches, boots or shirts. 
This led to the era of the so-called Sackmen|1! 
ernment rations were insufficient, and everybo! 
anything to sell began to buy food with it u 
The peasants, chafing under the law which com|le 
to give nearly everything they raised to the ie 
naturally held out what they could and sold it)™ 
people. They carried the produce into tow!’ 
Hence the name Sackmen. They, as well as thi i 
could get away with it because everybody wi 
sacks in which to hold the government rations. 
This is the reason why the visitor to Russia ie 
old paintings, works of art, beautiful furniturel™® 
jewels, in the houses of the peasants. Last July 4 
to interview a peasant who lived about forty 
Moscow. His samovar was one of the handsois’ 
had seen in Russia, I sat on a chair that 1 
adorned a fashionable salon. His expensiv! © 
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,tures seemed strangely out of place. I asked 
e had got all these things. 
], and said, “I exchanged them for food when 
ere on rations.” 
{| peasants protested against giving up practi- 
ring they produced, the government sought to 
enpulsory agrarian communism. Food armies 
v ed and the grain and other food requisitioned 
ce. It was like Trotzky’s ill-fated scheme for 
sny in the factories. Both kinds of militariza- 
j,When the government forcibly tried to collect 
il, it was the last straw. 
able thing happened. The peasants practically 
si ke and the agricultural area decreased. In 
id under cultivation aggregated 85,000,000 
A dessiatine is 2.70 acres. By 1920 it had 
+ 60,000,000 dessiatines, and just before the 
j, of the new economic policy in 1921 it was 
300,000 dessiatines. This decreased production 
t¢ that Bolshevism had not reckoned with. 
At most of the earlier period of power the 
y nment was fighting foes from within and with- 
h he Cheka—the instrumentality of terror—it 
position in the cities. With Trotzky’s red army 
e.the whites and the Allies on the battlefields of 
1(:1sewhere. 
ij1ph over its armed enemies secure, the govern- 
1( to a no less serious antagonist at home. He 
ant whose dissatisfaction became more acute 
_ ssing month. Before long there were actual 
he most serious was the mutiny of sailors at 
t,he principal naval port, early in February, 
sof them came from peasant stock. When they 
and found the state of affairs that I have de- 
ewent back to their posts determined to end it. 
lived. The Russian sailors, dubbed by Trotzky 
a| glory of the revolution, had been a privileged 
ney rebelled Lenine realized that it was high 
tind he did so in historic fashion. 


\Surrender to the Peasants 


{/e Tenth Communist Congress met in March, 
. nine announced what came to be known as 
t\om Bolshevism. In his famous speech, which 
n2poch in Russian revolutionary history, he 


] us make any mistake. The peasants are dis- 
nso it cannot continue. The mind of the peas- 
y ade up and it is the mind of the overwhelming 
P toiling masses. Only an understanding with 
ni can save the social revolution until the revo- 
ay to break out in other countries. Hither we 

ically satisfy the peasant of the middle group 


experiments. A peasant could hold. his land in what 
amounted to perpetuity. More important than this, he 
was only required to deliver to the state a fixed portion 
of his produce and could dispose of the rest as he saw fit. 
Free trading came back. 

The biggest change was effected in the cities, because 
the new economic policy led to the revival of private retail 
trade. In what might be called the first cycle of commu- 
nism, which lasted until the retreat, the government was 
the sole shopkeeper. Practically all individual trading was 
by the Sackmen. New stores literally sprang up by the 
thousand. The government then began to combat them 
with a nation-wide system of codperative establishments. 

This brings us to the grapple between government and 
private trading which eventually started the war on capi- 
tal. It is worth explaining, because once more you have 
convincing evidence of the futility of state-endowed enter- 
prise. The private shops were sanitary, their shelves fully 
stocked and the customer got efficient service. In the 
government codperative establishments there was lack of 
sanitation, the usual top-heavy staff, casual interest in the 
clients and inability often. to satisfy the most ordinary 
needs. The result was that the private shops had a quick 
turnover. They could readily undersell the government, 
which had to pay for the cumbersome machinery it created 
for merchandising. In the codperatives, operating costs 
went as high as 25 per cent. 

It is not surprising therefore that the private shops made 
such inroads into the government business that at the high 
tide of their operation they were doing precisely 85 per 
cent of all the retail trade in Russia. 

The boom in private retail trade was only part of the 
general expansion under the new economic policy. The 
trade agreement with England was one of the first evi- 
dences of a desire to link up with the outside world. 
Foreign capital began to augment the government sub- 
sidies. Soviet industry was organized into various trusts. 
Although the whole Bolshevik productive structure, such 
as it is, will be explained in a subsequent article, it is neces- 
sary to state here that these trusts—there are several in 
every branch of industry—as well as the syndicates, which 
are the government agencies for selling their output, owe 
their existence to the general stimulus to all economic 
activity provided by the new economic policy. 

The free doings instituted in the early day ended. Ivan 
Ivanovich now had to pay when he rode on the street cars 
or the railways, and when he sent a telegram or mailed’a 
letter. It followed that railroad and postal revenue 


developed into something like a factor, and a national 
budget, a thing undreamed of under communism, was born. 

All the improvement was not confined to the machinery, 
of commerce. The terror, which had gripped the populace 
with fear, relented. Up to the inaugural of the new ecd= 
nomic policy men and women were sent into exile @r 


A Demonstration in Moscow During the Third International Meeting 


sentenced to long prison terms without trial. The ruthless 
steam roller, embodied in the Cheka, which crushed all who 
opposed the government will, became less sinister. The 
era of wholesale arrests 4nd deportations ended. 

Such were the main consequences of the new economic 
policy. Not only was a bourgeoisie reéstablished but the 
mood of the whole people underwent a tremendous change. 
They emerged from those years of suppression as new 
beings. Naturally the more intelligent began to ask them- 
selves the logical question: ‘‘Since we are thriving on 
something similar to capitalism, what is wrong with Bolshe- 
vism?”’ 

The moment this query became articulate the day of the 
near-freedom was doomed. The prosperity that I have 
indicated was of course a direct blow at the root of Bol- 
shevism. The very existence of private industry in a com- 
munistic régime is unnatural. Since in Bolshevism the 
economic and the political are one and the same thing, it 
followed that the extremists in the government became 
alarmed. They argued that if the private merchant could 
attain 85 per cent of the retail trade, the wholesaler, given 
the same chance—and already a considerable portion of 
the bulk commerce was falling into private hands—could 
bring about what would be nothing more or less than a 
capitalistic state of affairs all around. The pendulum 
swung again, this time to the left. 


Private Business Strangled 


a ee may recall that the new economic policy was insti- 
tuted in the spring of 1921. It reached the maximum 
late in 1923. Whether Lenine would have countenanced a 
reversal to the extent that it has attained is not known, 
because when private trading reached the peak the hand of 
death was upon him. The big three of the political bureau 
which rules Russia—I mean Stalin, Zinoviev and Kame- 
nev—had been bitter opponents of the new economic 
policy in 1921, but were overridden. Only Lenine could 
have brought all the wild horses of Bolshevism in line. 
Now both his will and his strength were ebbing. With his 
passing in January of this year, the triumvirate assumed 
the reins and the decree went forth that private business 
must be curbed. Communism had to be reéstablished. 
The war on capital began. 

The campaign to be unfolded is perhaps without parallel 
anywhere. It is so ramified in scope that it is well-nigh 
impossible to compress the details within the confines of a 
single article. Any one of the agencies employed to re- 
strain individual freedom and enterprise has an illuminating 


(story allsitsown._ It is difficult to know where to begin, for 


he newest economic policy, so to speak, is the policy of 
terror and suppression. 

When the Bolshevik government undertakes to get 
somebody the victim has precious little chance to escape. 
The reason is that 
the Soviet repres- 
sive agencies are 
coordinated to a 
degree that ob- 
tains in no other 
country. The 
Communists oc- 
cupy every stra- 
tegic point of 
vantage in all 
branches of the ad- 
ministration. To 
be a Communist is 
like being a mem- 
ber of a medieval 
secret order, in 
that the orders is- 
sued are com- 
mands. An indi- 
vidual who shrinks 
from his responsi- 
bility is lost. 
Hence the offen- 
sive against capi- 
tal is being carried 
on by people who 
are mere machines 
and therefore 
without feeling or 
remorse. 

The first step in 
the campaign was 
to tighten the gov- 
ernment system of 
codperatives, co- 
operation being 
employed as a 
weapon aimed at 
individual enter- 
prise. In Russia 
there is a so-called 

(Continued on 
Page 140) 
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ROcCKHAM, MASS. 
August 10, 1924. 


EAR SUSIE: Well, Susie, 
D I been meaning to write you 

all this week but I ain’t had 
a minute to set down and rest my- 
self. I been cleaning house and 
getting fixed up to go away. We’re 
starting out tomorrow morning, all 
over the White Mountains and 
Maine in the car, camping out 
just the way you and Joe did. Nat 
didn’t want to go, but he’s going. 
He was just stubborn, the way he 
always is; and he said he didn’t 
see what a body had to go off and 
be uncomfortable for when they 
could be comfortable at home. But 
I told him if you and Joe could go 
from Iowa all the way to the coast 
and have a good time, I guess we 
could take a little trip around New 
England. He traded his car for 
Charlie Packard’s last month, and 
it just looked to me if we didn’t go 
now, when he’s so tickled with his 
trade and all, we never would go, 
so we’re going. Alice and Chester 
and Bob are going too. The whole 
family of us. 

I’d rather if I could leave 
Chester at home, but there’s no 
one to leave him with and he’d be 
in some devilment all the time any- 
way. Alicedon’twanttogo. She’s 
crazy about a boy that works in 
the garage on the corner, and I 
want to get her away from him. 
Bob wants to go, but he pesters 
papa so to let him drive the car 
that Nat is wild, half the time, but 
he’s going. So we’re all going. 

Well, I been working like a dog 
getting ready the house to leave it. 
We’re going to shut it up, and you . 
know the way things get, even in 
two weeks. It just seems like dust ~ 
heaps in everywhere. I’ve put up 
my vegetables and preserves and) 
jelly already, and I been putting 
them away down cellar. Then FE 
been putting sheets on all the fur-~ 
niture in the living room. We | 
might as well be camping out to- 9 
night, I got things packed away so. 
We’re living in the kitchen and our 
bedrooms. I gotall the blinds down 
to keep the sun from fading things, 
and I’ve cleaned the other rooms, 
so I won’t let Nat and the children 
track in anywheres. I didn’t clean 
house this spring, being sick the 
way I was; so I thought I might 
as well do it now. It’ll be nice to 
come back to a clean house. 

Nat’d rather stay here and tinker round, his two weeks; 
but he’s been tinkering and fussing for twenty years and 
he can stand to take a rest from it for a spell. He’s got the 
garden looking good this year, and I’m going to make him 
varnish the kitchen floor and the pantry last thing in the 
morning so they can have two weeks to dry right. He’s 
out now pumping up the tires on the car. He’s got it all 
washed and polished and it looks right nice. We’re just 
taking what we have to have. We can buy our groceries 
and things as we go along. So we’re taking a tent that Nat 
borrowed from Charlie Packard that hooks onto the ear. 
And he borrowed two folding cot beds for us, and we’re 
taking mattresses for the children to sleep on. I got me an 
ice basket, like a refrigerator, to keep things in if we have 
to; and Nat got an iron stove that you burn wood in to 
cook on. It fits right onto the running board. Then there’s 
just our suitcases and us. Nat says he don’t see how we’re 
going to get it all in. He always was one to look at the 
black side of things, but I tell him we’re going for a rest 
and a good time and not to be so gloomy. Charlie told us 
we'd better take along the tent poles, but I said we could 
cut sticks and throw them away when we was done with 
them. There ain’t any use in loading down with a lot of 
stuff you don’t need. Nat always takes it hard, doing 
anything he ain’t used to. If I didn’t keep my head about 
me I don’t know where we’d be. 


“Go Ahead,"’ She Says. ‘‘I’ll Get Dave to Take Me With Him” 


We're going to take our time, right along, and see things 
as we go along. Nat says he never could see the sense of 
racing along, so we’re only going to drive about a hundred 
miles a day, or maybe a little more. I want to get a chance 
to write to you right along. That diary you kept when you 
and Joe went to the coast was nice to read. I ain’t got a 
book to write in, but I’ll probably write you some letters 
pretty often. I’m taking along some paper and stamped 
envelopes. Nat’s got our schedule all worked out, but I 
don’t expect we’ll get any mail till we get to Bangor, along 
next week. Nat’s brother lives there. If you wanted to, 
you could write in care of him. His name’s Will and his 
address is something Howard Street, Bangor, Maine. 
We're going to stop overnight with them. 

We're just going to lock up the house and leave it. 
Charlie Packard said he’d come out here some day to see 
it ain’t burnt down. But nobody comes out this way. 
We’re half a mile from the main road, and the only people 
that go past here are just driving down to the river to go 
canoeing. It’s lonesome in winter; but we’re used to it, 
and we’ve got everything nice now, in the yard and all. I 
expect I’ll be glad to get back; but it’s a pile of work and 
it will be nice to get rid of it for a spell. 

Well, I will write to you right along. The children send 
their love. 


Your affectionate sister, JENNIB 


By Bem Almes 
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AR WILL: Ity 
minute to write to} 
but there wasn’t. tir, 
talked me into taking, 
ear this sunmmer, an 
along, so I thought we’, 
you. So we closed up 
and that took about 2 
ting things fixed the 
wanted them. You kni 
ticular she is. ThenI} 
up the car a little bit. [; 
Charlie Packard a cou, 
ago. She ran likea bird 
ing up here. Hundred, 
miles in five hours. Wj} 
going on further, but 
getting started. Nothi 
but I had to varnish i 
the kitchen and the } 
that took me over an] 
Then it took some fig} 
all the stuff into the 
ain’t too much room | 
children is with us, anil 
of us. I got two suite 
running boards on eae 


cially the left. I put tlh 
because mama is heavit 
and that balances bett), 
* a tent, and beds, andy 
and everything. You 
prised to see the stuff 1 
on. I didn’t know aséé 
it all, but after I got 1! 
looked at the springs 
pretty well down : 
figured she’d ride 
about eleven o’el 
had put up some 
we didn’t have tos ic 


time at that. : 

We come right | 
There’s a camping 
on the lake, so 
here overnight. 
is right in town, 3 
and we'd figured 
poles whenever 
so I had to unl 
of town a ways to fil 
Found three little 
the right size. I gots 
the stove too. — 


there wasn’t anybi 

I helped myself to a few sticks of it. .We 
ming in the lake, but mama, and it felt go 
too cold formama. Then I opened some b 
and we boiled coffee. No dishes to wash. 
and plates, and you can throw them awé 
done with them. Nothing but the coffeepot 
It’s a rest for mama. I made Alice do th 
the skillet. She wanted to go up to the dai 
wasn’t going to have her going around thi 
at home. She was crazy about a kid in th 
so I was kind of glad to get her away. 
way she takes on, she was thirty, instead of 
went uptown right after supper. He got ac 
a girl in swimming, and took her along wit 
see what folks think about, letting th 
around that way. Bob’s like any boy, 
any time. But he won’t ever see this girl a 
worried. Kind of a nice feeling, traveling 
know you ain’t going to come back or | 
than a day or two, and you ean do abou 
It’s the way to enjoy an automobile all 
Had a row with a man on the way up, 
few things. He tried to pass me on a hill, 
I wouldn’t get off into the ditch for him he st 
he got past and tried to bawl me out. He kic® 
the stuff on my running board stuck out a litt 


4 


dey, 


at do you want, the whole road?”’ But I shut 

old him I guessed the road was as much mine 
{wife was with him, and I guess she see he was 
worst of it, because she told him to come on 
-ean’t put anything over on me. 
4 Iset out to say was we figure to get to Bangor 
.!e middle of next week. You’ve always said to 
aytime, so I figured we’d stay overnight with 
4. It’ll save putting up the tent. Look for us 


|e us. Yours, 


NAT. 


CHocoruA, N. H. 
August 14, 1924. 


‘4 Well, Susie, we’ve come quite a ways 
+: started out, and this is the first time I’ve had 
}ime night come, I’ve been ready to go to bed. 
le) so good at first. I’m used to my own bed and 
ql, and everything nice. It’s kind of a rest not 
{ss, but things get littered up even by the time 
dupper; and in the morning I’m always glad 
. started and leave the rubbish behind. It’s 
+ into a new house every day. You can always 
e ean place to camp. We're in a field now right 
yitom of Mount Chocorua. Nat has found out 
lea to get off the main road a little and camp 
Most of the folks traveling the way we are 
b2 camp grounds, but that’s a nuisance. There’s 
le around, and if you don’t clean up around 
uitart out, somebody always says something. 
1} what’s the use of camping out if you have to 
ame as you do at home? 
i‘ me about it yesterday morning. She made 


- yile she burned up some newspapers that we’d 
vii; and Nat hates to wait, and I told her to 
th to it and come on. But she said she wasn’t 
lve a fire burning. We were camping in some 
he said they might catch fire. But I told her, 
"| t’s what these fire wardens are here for,” I says 
«| had an argument with one of them. ‘“‘They’ve 
7©omething to do to earn their pay, besides ride 
n make eyes at girls,” I says to her. So she 


started to sass me, and I says to her, ‘‘You come along 
when I tell you, unless you want to stay right here.” I’d 
have done it, too, but that boy from the garage at home 
has been following us around, and her and him had talked 
to each other the night before, and she says to me, “‘Go 
ahead,” she says. ‘“‘I’ll get Dave to take me with him,”’ 
she says. So I told her she ought to be ashamed of herself; 
and Bob got some water and poured it on the fire. 

I don’t see what’s got into Alice. She never was so fussy 
at home. If she was I wouldn’t have to slave so. 

Well, I expect you want to know where all we’ve been. 
We was late in getting started, so we didn’t only get to 
Weirs the first night, and there was a camping ground 
there, and a lot of people. The lake was right pretty. You 
could wash your dishes right in the water, and throw the 
left-overs in anywhere. Then the next day we got a good 
start. Papa had decided to go up through what they call 
the Franconia Notch. But we had an accident at noon. It 
was the fault of one of these trucks. They just want the 
whole road. We’d stopped to eat some sandwiches, and the 
car was beside the road, right where it curved down to a 
bridge over a pretty brook, and we was down by the brook 
eating when we heard this smash. Papa went running. 

A truck had come along and run right into the stuff on 
the running board. The truck stopped, and papa laid into 
him and took his number and all; and he laid into papa. 
He said a car had come across the bridge and he had to 
choose between hitting the car or raking the stuff on the 
running board; but papa says to him, “That don’t give 
you any license to pile into us.”” And he took his number, 
and the truck man got to swearing; and he tried to say 
papa hadn’t packed the car right; but land knows, when 
you're carrying the stuff we are you got to put it some- 
wheres. There was a hole tore in the tent, and my suitcase 
was busted open. It upset me for two days. A man like 
that oughtn’t to be allowed to drive a car, what I say. 
Papa’s going to write to the police about him, he says. 
Bob aggravated papa about it too. He kept saying he’d 
said all along the stuff ought not to stick out the way it 
does, but it don’t stick out only about a foot, and if folks 
watched where they were going they wouldn’t have any 
trouble getting by. Bob always takes the opposite side of 
anything, just to get papa mad. 


a es 


We Had a Row With the Fire Warden That Day, Just Because We Built a Fire in a Grove Beside the Road 
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Well, we didn’t get very far that day, because Alice 
wanted us to go to Lost River. That’s off the road a ways, 
but she talked papa into it. It’s up a long hill and I 
thought we’d never get there. The radiator boiled pretty 
near dry two or three times, and Bob had to carry some 
water to fill it, and when we got there there wasn’t any- 
thing but a lot of big rocks piled on top of one another with 
ladders all around and up and down them. They tried to 
get me to crawl up them ladders, but I took one look and 
that was enough for me; but nothing would do the children 
but they had to go climbing around, and papa was about 
as bad. I tell him he’s as much of a child as they are. 
Coming down that hill, we had to go slow, because papa 
drives careful. There was a car tried to get by us, but 
papa kept in the middle of the road. You see a lot of these 
drivers that’s always wanting to go fast. It’s a good thing 
to give them a lesson sometimes, so we made him take our 
dust and papa had the dry grins for an hour. It put him in 
a good humor for the day, and that’s something. But when 
we turned off to camp by a brook there and the man went 
by he looked right mad, and there was four or five other 
cars behind him and they all looked mad. They’d been 
eating dust for four miles. What I say is, a person ought to 
go along slow and enjoy the scenery. 

I had to sew up the tent that night before we could put 
it up, where the truck had tore it. Papa says he supposes 
Charlie Packard will want him to pay for it, but it was 
pretty rotten and old anyhow, and there’s no sense in that. 
This boy that’s been following Alice came along there just 
about dark and wanted to camp near where we were, but 
I told him I wouldn’t have it, so he went back down the 
road. There was another man and a woman with him. 
Alice said that they was his brother and his brother’s wife. 
I says to her, ‘‘ Don’t you have anything to do with them.” 
I have to keep an eye on that girl all the time. She got mad 
and went off by herself after supper, to sulk I guess. He 


come back in the morning, walked back. Said he thought 

he might help us pack, and I was going to send him about 

his business, but papa was working on the engine, and this 

boy works in a garage and they got to talking. Bob says 

he’s a good mechanic, and papa said, ‘‘ Well, if he wants to 

work for nothing, I ain’t going to stop him.” But I says, 
(Continued on Page 118) 
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inventor’s paradise. In return for good LED 


treatment, they have made it the most com- 
fortable place on earth in which to live and trans- 
act business. In 
fact, when the to- 
tals are cast up 
it becomes very 
clear that the 
major portion of 
the wealth of the 
United States is 
based upon in- 
ventions. Even 
the vast area of 
our country be- 
comes only a con- 
tributing factor 
if one takes into 
consideration the 
extent to which 
inventions are 
used to extract 
or produce wealth 
from natural re- 


[iinve country is and always has been an } D3 


sources. Take 
wheat, for in- 
stance... It 1s 


grown all the way 
around the world; 
but in the United 
States. tteas 
planted with in- 
vented machines, 
harvested with 
invented ma- 
chines, trans- 
ported in pat- 
ented vehicles, 
stored in eleva- 
tors that are 
patented from 
top to bottom, 
ground by pat- 
ented machines 
and baked by 
patented proc- 
esses in invented 
stoves and bak- 
ers’ ovens. 

One inventor 
carried the narra- 
tive astep farther 
by saying, with a laugh, “Yes, and a lotuof folks eat the 
bread with invented teeth.” & 

There is a tradition that the inventéris 
and abused, and that he frequently dies on 
complicated by extreme poverty. } 

“T don’t understand how that story manages to survive 
in the face of so many conflicting facts,’ was the comment 
of a man whose inventions have earned him several mil- 
lion dollars. “‘It is true that no prophet will be hailed im- 
mediately, and every inventor is, tosome extent, a prophet; 
but in this country most of the notable inventors have 
done very well. Public opinion has been friendly to them 
and the laws are approximately perfect; at any rate, they 
are fundamentally sound. I can think of several improve- 
ments in our system of patent laws, but there isn’t a single 
feature of them that I would care to call an outrage. That, 
by the way, is unusual in any legal system. I should say 
that this country, above every other one in the world, de- 
serves its inventors. It has treated them well and they 
have reciprocated by making it rich beyond the wildest 
dreams of any other age or people. I hope for the sake of 
mankind that the rest of the world will some day take a 
hint from our record and wake up to a realization of what 


really has been and is the basis of a large part of our 
national wealth.” 


ways despised 
‘appointment 


Improvements in Patent Law 


ee Hees is and always has been rich in scientific minds, 

but shows nothing like our record in the field of inven- 
tion. I am quite certain that one of the reasons for this is 
a poor system of patent laws. England has a remarkable 
and proud position in the world of science, and rather good 
patent laws, but her people are deplorably conservative. 
They don’t welcome inventions. Germany gradually 
evolved very sensible patent laws that were in some ways 
better than our own, and her people were well on the way 
to realizing what it means to a nation to encourage inven- 
tors when the war came along. Germany, however, will 
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im Evening Clothes and Sat Down on the Lawn. 
the Lawn, and He Gave Us a Hearing and a Decision”? 


not lag behind very long. Northern Italy has already 
shown great inventive genius, but none of the Latin coun- 
tries, it seems to me, are entirely fair in their treatment 
of their inventors. 

“Just: at present most of us are looking toward Canada 
for great results. The laws there were bad until quite re- 
cently, but they have now been changed. We expect great 
things from Canada as a result. Canada has the right 
breeds of people, the stimulation of a vast area of country, 
proximity to the United States for a market, and most of 
us think they now have about as good patent laws as any 
country in the world. Some inventors believe their laws 
are now a distinct improvement upon our own.” 

The case of Canada is worth considering. At one time 
Canadian law required an inventor to manufacture his 
invention within two years; otherwise he lost his patent. 
Very often he was unable to obtain financial support for his 
idea within such a short time. Moreover, he had to di- 
vulge his secret to some extent while seeking capital; occa- 
sionally it happened that shrewd persons learned enough 
to decide they might as well wait until his patent lapsed. 


In other instances the inventor had produced an improve- ~ 


ment upon an existing invention; for instance, something 
new for a locomotive. He couldn’t manufacture locomo- 
tives; what he wanted to do was to sell his idea. Two years 
might constitute a very brief period in which to consum- 
mate a sale; some of the possible purchasers preferred to 
wait. During the time that law was in force Canada was 
not famous for inventions. 

Now the law has been changed. The period of grace is 
three years and it will be increased upon the inventor 
showing that he is sincerely trying to produce his invention. 
There is another provision which Americans are watching 
with keen interest—the present law is only about a year 
old—and if it works well they will try to introduce it in this 
country. It provides that after three years, if the holder 
of.a patent has not produced his invention or used his 
process, a third party may sue for a license to use the proc- 
ess or produce the invention. This law also provides that 
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the inventor had a royalty clause in his te 
would profit. Inventors sometimes sell pa 
alty basis without demanding a guaranty 
tion; thus, if there is no use there can ber 


Pigeonholed Patents 


“CYUPPOSE the Canadian compulsory-lic¢ 
were adopted in this country, would i 
deal of difference?” I asked a patent attorne 
“Would it!’’ he exclaimed. “‘Wow! You 
gest fight Washington has enjoyed in many 
would be a lobby down there the like of w 
been seen before.”’ : 
“Why?” I asked. 
“Because there are so many valuable pat 
holes,” he replied. ‘“‘They have been bo 
other reason than to get them out of the 
that fight to come some day. It all depends 
new law works out in Canada. Those peop 
genius and, what is equally important, t 
telligent in the administration of the law. 
they are going to get the full benefit of the 
ditions. Eventually we’ll hear from it in 
There are two sides to every argument, | 
strongly favor the compulsory-license s 
Most countries recognize three major 
protected by their patent laws, namely, 
manufacturer and the public. Special 
agree that this is a sound legal principle 
of them also agree that the American ide 
better in practice. The American idea is # 
is just about the most valuable product a 
and deserves all the protection that can b 
the public and the manufacturer are pr 
only incidentally. Where patent laws 2 
generally results from excessive protection of 
turer at the expense of the inventor. 
(Continued on Page 97) 
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COLLECTION begins with moving to a new 
try. Ido not recall our talking about it before 
¢tarted; as I look back at the past the first 
somber is a covered wagon standing in the yard, 
‘(for departure, and neighbors calling to discuss 
|. which I was so much interested. 
gin a heavily wooded section in Indiana, and I 
the men say the work of clearing the farms had 
prematurely old. That was mainly the excuse 
or seeking the prairie country, out West, and 
ow up with it, although they complained a good 
s and fever. 
»|l a dozen or more of the families accompanying 
not remember the houses they lived in, or our 
sll; only that we were to start on a certain day, 
iwas impatient to get away to new scenes. 
ye a good many loose horses and cattle to drive, 
t\rst, though they soon became tractable; so we 
“ar for the first camp. It was near the home of 
1d Aaron Fair, who first heard of our adventure 
‘me to call on us. Learning where we were 
liking the prospect, he returned to his house, 
yand, when we moved out next morning, was in 
))y. What he did with his farm I never knew. 
|: abandoned it, knowing as good or better land 
}d for nothing where we were going. 


Prairie Song Services 


E/ days we met many other movers headed to- 
t} West. Some of these joined us permanently, 
alk of our men about the section they had se- 
ip families starting with us joined other parties, 
“no more of them. 

iNe a Thad ever heard of a railroad until some- 
iiny presence we were in the vicinity of one. Ina 
lve were traveling beside it, and I was bothering 
ith questions. The wagon road ran below the 
id before I could get satisfactory answers I 
ait rumble and saw the men suddenly jump out 
hhorses. Immediately the new thing, a railway 
tired, and old Sam, one of our horses, made a 
J was noted for being nervous and scary, and 
ost of the occasion; in his floundering he broke 


i 
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By E. 
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the tongue of the wagon, and it was necessary to replace it, 
causing a delay. I heard some of the men advise father to 
get rid of him. 

“Tf I had a horse like that,”’ one said, ‘‘I’d shoot him.”’ 

Not long after, we had trouble with the horse again, in 
crossing the Mississippi. But I was so much impressed 
with my first view of a river and a steamboat that I paid 
little attention to anything else. Finally we had to blind- 
fold old Sam and lead him on and off the boat. The hissing 
steam frightened him, but not much more than it did me. 

Back in the woods we came from, my father was preacher 
and farmer, and most of those following him to the West had 
been converted by his sermons and songs; for he was a 
great singer, and able to read notes. They were different 
from the kind used in singing now, and we called them 
buckwheat notes. Prayer meetings were held every time 
we stopped for the night. Frequently these became ani- 
mated, and took on the nature of a revival. Once a big 
girl called Sarah Jane got religion. Bill Scott said, without 
meaning to be impious, that she came through, as they had 
been working on her before leaving Indiana. When Sarah 
Jane began shouting her mother soon joined her, and other 
women shouted because of the happiness of these two. 

It always seemed to me that while the men encouraged 
the women to shout they did no shouting themselves. In 
my long experience with religious people I have never 
known a man to shout, but in the old days a service was 
rarely held that women did not engage in it. Some were 
more violent than others, but always it was a weird and 
impressive performance. While about it the women did 
not act as they did ordinarily; occasionally one became so 
violent that she had to be restrained. I recall one woman 
who ran into the woods, and the men and boys had to look 
for her. I was with the party that found her, and it seemed 
to me she was so changed she would never be herself again. 
But next day she was as patient and quiet as ever, and 
acted in her usual way. 

While the women were shouting the men sang and cried, 
“‘A-a-men! Praise the Lord!’’ There was one song that 
always excited the people more than any other. I neve 


& 


heard it except while moving West, and on Big Creek, 
where we finally ended our journey. It began: 


Our camp’s in the wilderness a few days, 
And then we're going home. 

And we'll hail our Saviour there, 
When we arrive at home. 

Oh, won’t that be delightful, 
When we arrive at home? 


Then ‘Saviour’ would be changed to ‘‘fathers’’ or 
“neighbors,” and thus the song could be kept going a long 
time. I have not heard it in sixty years, but could sing it 
now and not miss a note or a word. As we used the song 
we repeated a good deal: 


Our camp’s in the wilderness a few days, a few days, 
Our camp’s in the wilderness, 
And then we’re going home. 
And we'll hail our Saviour there, we'll hail our Saviour there, 
We'll hail our Saviour there, when we arrive at home. 
Oh, won’t that be delightful? 
Yes, that will be delightful, 
Oh, won’t that be delightful, 
When we arrive at home? 


The shouting was usually preceded by what we called an 
experience meeting. Various ones would arise and tell what 
the Lord was doing for them. The manner in which the 
tired, unhappy women arose and spoke in sobbing tones 
always distressed me. When they sat down, crying as 
though their hearts were breaking, an appropriate hymn 
was started; we knew so many there was always one to fit 
every case. 


Evenings Round the Camp Fire 


EVERAL of the women got together every evening and 
smoked clay pipes, which they lighted with coals from the 
camp fires. At first they were timid about smoking in so 
great a company; I recall there was no smoking the first 
few days of the journey. Then a woman we called Aunt 
Mahala did it, and several others joined her, one by one, 
until there was quite a gathering of smokers around her 
wagon. The children explained that their mothers smoked 
4 (Continued on Page 120) 
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E KISSED her. He held her, too, in so mus- 
cular and, if the truth must be told, so un- 
parsonic a grip that he took her breath away. 

Whereupon, with asort of tragic triumph, he returned 
to the rug in front of the fireplace and got it off his chest. 

“This is how it is,” he said, his six foot two of bone and 
sinew placing his head within an inch of one of the old 
thick beams that held the ceiling up. “I’ve got to ask you 
to choose between immediate marriage and a long self- 
sacrifice; between being the penurious wife of the vicar 
of Stoutleigh-the-Wold, with a pile of hideous debts, or 
being so generous and optimistic as to wait until my hero 
brother can find a job and take himself off my hands. 
Either, in plainer English than that, you will marry me on 
almost nothing and turn my brother into the street or you 
will be good enough to wait until I have no ties and allow 
me to continue to provide a roof for a man who’s been 
broke by the war.’’ And having got as far as that he 
naturally took a breath. 

Whereupon the already winded girl followed his good 
example and subsided into a chair. There would have 
been an awful silence in the sitting room of the vicarage 
but for the twittering of sparrows, the collision of croquet 
balls on the lawn, and the melancholy practice of the 
village organist in the echoing church behind the hedge of 
ancient yews. And it was one of those rooms which didn’t 
go with silence. Its cheerfulness was contagious, and the 
spirits were pleasantly affected by its clash of harmonious 
colors—the chatty reds and blues of its chintz, the blues 
and reds and browns of the covers of its lines of books, the 
faded reds and blues of its well-worn Turkey carpet, the 
glistening blackness of its beams and old oak furniture, 
the delicate tints of the many just-picked bunches of sweet 
peas. There was not even a cause for silence in the fact 
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that of all the young officers whose photographs stood 
everywhere only two had come through. Death had 
caught them in the finest moment of their lives. 

“Well, that’s how it is,”’ he said. 

“You mean,” she asked, playing for time in the usual 
female way, “not being able to keep us all—Claud and the 
parish and me—I’m to stand by until the country does 
something for its heroes, and be a heroine myself?” 

“Yes,” he said, ‘‘that’s it;’’ and added with a sort of 
laugh, “Go in training, in fact, for the réle of parson’s 
wife.”’ : 

But what was the use of playing for time? She loved 
this man. First, because he had turned from soldier to 
padre after having been invalided out of the service, in 
order to be able to serve the men with whom he had been 
honored to serve. Secondly, thirdly, fourthly and to an 
endless number of units, because she did. And from where 
she was sitting in that long low room she could see the 
hero in question—major; D.S.0.; M.C.; twenty-eight; a 
ruined university career behind him and a hopeless vista 
in front—manipulating an artificial leg from Loop to Loop 
in a strangely jaunty way. 

“All right, old boy, I’ll do my best to live up to you 
both—so there’s no more to be said.” 

And being a proper man and a whole-hearted parson he 
did the only thing there was to do under those circum- 
stances. He kissed her again and held her tighter than he 
had before and gaye praise to God for this girl. ; 

A return to sanity came more quickly than it ought to 
have done, because a writ was burning a hole in the flannel 
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coat of the man. Not by any means t € 
in the case of a vicar’s coat. Bs, Wy 
“And now that I’ve told you aim 
this,” he said, nearly touching the bi 
“I'd better make a clean breast of it all | 
bear it.’ : 
“T can bear anything now,” she said. | 
“The position is this, then: It is known tol 
that I owe money. The gossip of the 
taken to the palace by one of the wome Ww 
righteously indignant if she were to be called} 
I owe this money because I went in for phila 
three hundred a year with this place to kee| 
expected way and Claud.” a 
“Philanthropy’s the most expensive and 
hobby known to man,” she said, too hum 
excellent a chance to shoot an aphorism. — 
“Yes, but when you’ve got a prodigal 
name is always within an inch of being in 
shady dealings you do more than merely 
being thicker than water. You pay what 
can, and make yourself responsible for th 
“Well, yes, you do,’ she said, with a m 
and admiration. 
“Prodigal or not, you can’t get over t 
father’s a father. He can neither be allowe 
park and wash in the Serpentine nor d 
brilliant letters on the note paper of a p) 
when he happens to bear a well-know 
only surviving parent of an already bish Ip 
“T see your point,’’ she said. a aa 
“It’s easy to imagine what would have hap 
palace a year ago if there had been a headline i! 
ing paper to this effect: ‘Major Horatio Cha' 
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end John Chatteris, D.S.O., late Rifle Brigade, 
> a term in jail for passing worthless checks.’ 
sit the sins of the father upon the children, and 
4, in the smaller amounts and borrowed from 
Gordon in order to settle the others. The 

ster that’s in my pocket at this moment is a 
}principal with interest at the rate of a hundred 
-or cent. There’s no way on earth for me to 
(| means?’’ 2 
itcy, my dear, and the square-toed tip of the 
a) ke 
laven’t a thing to sell,’’ she said, and let her 
i}, absolute despair. 

,/ssed her again for her generous thought, which 
nh as it pleased. 

+ isn’t all,” he said, with the sort of bitter 
fit always goes with the act of piling Pelion 
a “Because now we come to Claud.” 

(aud all right?” she asked, in the high voice of 


rich all right,”’ said Jack. ‘‘Too much all right, 
ris, because having failed in all his desperate 
gta job and become independent of me, he lent 
a fraudulent company for the sake of the fees 
-howing nothing of the affair, and is shortly to 
sled along with his brother directors for en- 
crime.” 
‘she end,” she said. 
tsn’t. There’s still another item. In an icy 
| with a thud in my porridge this morning, the 
nounced his intention of paying me a visit 
r/) put me on the mat.”’ 
fe Evelyn could see through the branches of 
ouble Claud came in from the garden with a 
‘For you, old man,’ he said, with the false 
one who scented danger in its redness. To 


everyone but a bookmaker, who is callous, a sense of fear 
attaches to this now expensive method of dodging the 
nerve wreckage of the telephone and the fag of writing a 
letter. 

And it was in this spirit that Jack accepted a further 
dose of undeserved medicine with a pain in his solar plexus. 
The pause before he opened the envelope was rendered 
musical by the twittering of sparrows and the melancholy 
notes of the organ in the church behind the yews. He 
staggered when finally he summoned up courage to read 
the message, and all his sunburn went. 

“What’s the latest from the front?” After having 
cleared his throat, it was Claud who asked the question. 
Evelyn’s voice had gone down to the crépe soles of her 
tennis shoes. 

“Another break in the line,’ said Jack. ‘The enemy 
pouring through. Listen: ‘Shall arrive for lunch with 
charming friend. Intend staying for at least a month. 
May we have west bedroom? Eager to see my splendid 
sons. Horatio Chatteris.’’’ 

“That puts the lid on it, if you like,” said Claud. 

“Why?” asked Evelyn, because she had never met the 
major. 3 

Jack immediately provided a list of adequate reasons. 
“To begin with, he’ll probably arrive at the station 
drunker than a lord. In his best florid manner—he’s never 
too drunk to speak—he’lI tell all and sundry his name, his 
antecedents, his school, his old regiment, and his relation- 
ship to us. All that spread well about, he’ll then, having 
no money for the station cab, be pushed through the 
village in a wheelbarrow. You look incredulous, Evelyn, 
but that’s how he came last time! Not exactly naked and 
unashamed, but certainly in tatters, he’ll cut a pretty 
figure for the father of the vicar. His month will run into 
six, as it did two years ago, and every day of them will 
be spent in the bars of The Rising Sun earning drinks by 
his fantastic tales. And he’ll break into my examination 


tomorrow in Claud’s best suit of clothes to tell the bishop 
that the Church of England has ceased to function, and 
settle my hash. 

“Tf I didn’t wear my collar round the wrong way I should 
either burst into tears or the language of the links.’”’ As 
it was he gave a painful laugh. 

“And this time there’s a friend,’ said Claud. ‘A 
‘charming’ friend—whatever that may stand for. An 
ex-convict, perhaps, or an old crony who needs a holiday 
in the country after a lengthy spell of the Embankment.” 

“No, it must be someone with enough money to buy 
two railway tickets. Probably either a burglar or a pick- 
pocket.” 

“Or,” said Claud, who knew the breed and their pa- 
thetic desire to hobnob even with dilapidated majors, ‘‘a 
profiteer.’’ 

The bitter sarcasm of this remark was mainly due to the 
fact that the last one of these people who had advertised 
for a secretary and granted an interview to Claud had 
made this patriotic statement at the end of the first five 
minutes: 

“The man who draws asalary from me, Major Chatteris, 
must have no comic limbs.” 

And so there was another silence in that very cheerful 
room. While the vicar tried to find a speck of light at the 
other end of the tunnel, Evelyn made up her mind to play 
the game for all that it was worth, and Claud, haunted by 
the specter of suicide, sat with his head in his hands. 

The sudden deep baying of a plutocratic horn was 
followed by a heavy crunching of gravel and a thick purr of 
an expensive engine. 

“By gum, the bishop!” said Claud. 
mistaken the day.” 

There was a rush for the window that overlooked the 
drive, and from there, behind the curtains, those three 
despairing people saw a most amazing sight. 

(Continued on Page 112) 
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heel the loose floor board in the 

upper hall emitted a gloomy sigh, a 
sound immediately echoed by the plaint of 
another vocal timber in the sitting room downstairs, and 
succeeded by other noises, guiltily furtiveto Mitchell Bas- 
sett’s ear—a muted thump of hollow wood, swift tiptoe 
footfalls on thin carpet, a whine of ‘@hasr springs, and, 
needlessly uplifted, his mother’s voice reciting a familiar 
glorious passage from Meyer Windisch. 

Mitchell Bassett frowned, in spite of the brutal beauty 
of the lines in which Windisch revealed the sex complexes 
of his hero. Suspicion preoccupied him as he paused at the 
foot of the stairs and surveyed the sitting room through a 
portiere of strung beads and pipestems, unconvinced by 
the innocence of the tableau. 

His father’s feet, in thick woolen socks untidily wrinkled 
about the ankles, reposed as always on the cushion of the 
opposite rocker. The thin figure, shirt-sleeved and arm- 
gartered, slouched in the curve of the tilted armchair, chin 
resting on flat breast, hands folded over stomach. So, ever 
since Mitchell Bassett could remember, had his father 
arranged himself for the evening. The posture should have 
reassured unfilial doubts; and yet instead it served only to 
intensify them, just as the mighty prose of Meyer Windisch, 
falling in a swift, apprehensive chatter from momma’s lips, 
only deepened her son’s persuasion that he stood in the 
presence of artifice, deceit. 

He thrust the pipestems aside with a sharp accusing 
gesture and strode past them. The reading stopped, and 
momma, slanting a glance above her glasses, lowered the 
book to her lap. 

“You look real nice, Waldo,” she ventured unfortunately. 

Mitchell Bassett had jettisoned that impossible name so 
successfully that momma used it only in moments of ex- 
traordinary forgetfulness. Her son disposed of the disin- 
genuous tribute with a stern motion of his head. Only 
guilty fears could have prompted that reference to his 
appearance; he looked exactly as he had looked ‘all day. 

He marshaled his clews and interpreted them. When the 
groan of the floor board upstairs had sounded warning 
momma had jumped up. The hollow noise implied that 
she had shut something in a hurry before retreating to her 
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chair and that disingenuous absorption in Meyer Wind- 
isch’s relentless realism. It remained therefore only to 
identify the source of that empty thumping note. Mitchell 
Bassett’s gaze moved vigilantly about the room and rested 
triumphantly on the shrouded sewing machine between the 
windows. He swept the scarf aside and lifted the cover. A 
thick magazine tumbled to the floor; a magazine with a 
violently colored cover across which, in black type that 
seemed to defy contradiction, editorial pride had super- 
posed an arresting legend: 


OUR GO-GETTERS 
ROLAND ARTHUR SIMPSON’S 
SMASHING NEw NOVEL oF 

LOVE, BUSINESS AND SuccgEss! 


In a strained hush Mitchell Bassett laid the disgusting 
object beside the gas lamp and gently removed the Wind- 
isch book from momma’s hypocritical fingers, endeavor- 
ing to give facial expression to affectionate long-suffering 
reproof. 

“You mustn’t pretend,” he said patiently. ‘If you still 
enjoy this awful slush, after all I’ve tried to teach you, read 
it openly.’ He paused, and grief forced itself in upon his 
tone. “I did think I’d cured you, though; I thought you’d 
begun to see how false and rotten this fellow Simpson’s 
trash is, but it seems I haven’t.”’, He wagged his head and 
drew in his breath sibilantly between his teeth, a sound of 
suffering nobly borne. “‘Our Go-Getters! Another cheap 
story of the poor noble youth struggling against odds to be 
promoted to chief shipping clerk in the pickle factory so 
that he can marry Mamie in the last chapter and live 
happily ever after! The inevitable Roland Arthur Simpson 
formula, with the inevitable happy end!”’ 

Jay Bassett moved his feet uneasily. 

“We hadn’t started to read that there story, Waldo. We 
had it in mind to go ahead with the book you picked out 
for us, but we kind of wanted to see who was written up 
this month in the People Who Got There department. 
That ain’t made-up stories; it’s all true. They print the 


reached for the magazine 
with defensive eagerness. 
Waldo. Here’s a man’t w 
till he got his arm cut off in a railroad sma: 
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pictures of the folks they wr 


every cent he had saved up paying doctors | 


he do but study law and run for district. 
at the house he built! Learned to run 
too.” 

Mitchell Bassett repeated the sibila 
photographs. The Hemisphere Magaz 
these illustrated anecdotes, which, like 
nated always in triumphant happines 
could remember, his father had preferr 


even to the more imposing articles signed 


erals of industry and the fiction in which 
body won his pickle factory and marrie 
“Mighty interesting,” said Jay Basset 
me think how momma and I got ahead.” 
room with pleased respect. ‘‘Didn’t h 
own a house and put a boy through coll 
eighteen hundred a year! Six hundred fF 
that is, in only thirty years!’’ He eyed 
the one-armed attorney with shy wis 
thought it’d make a first-rate piece for 
was written up right—man ’t never mi 
post office in thirty years.’ He appeared 
course,” he conceded, ‘‘I ain’t lost a leg 
but uy a 
Mitchell Bassett resented a suddenly 
of mind. More than once lately momn 
downright in her suggestions along | 
hurting her feelings, it would be hard t 
tastic impossibility of Mitchell Bassett 
whatever for the unspeakable Hemisph 
ing his father as a topic. He cleared 
“‘Honesty—truth—that’s the for 
announced. “Don’t pretend. Ifyou 
after all I’ve told you, read it, but don’ 
Arthur Simpson’s feeble slush with’ 
lowered his voice—‘‘with ‘the fine, clea 


; ¢ 
masters like Meyer Windisch or Putzler or €?* 


Smith. That’s—that’s blasphemous!” 


| 
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yi carried him satisfactorily out of the room. He 
|rtain reassurance in the familiar spectacle of 
, Street, its unloveliness accentuated in the drab 
- nost to the point of squalor. Soot lay thick in 
wed arabesques that ornamented the little 
fuses; fences protecting tiny grass plots leaned 
g and showed gaps like mouths of broken teeth; 
, ily groups lounged in open doorways and shrill- 
J iren played in the cobble-paved street. It was, 
saulating decay, almost a street to inspire the 
i: realism of Meyer Windisch himself. Living 
jell Bassett enjoyed an environment nearly as 
i) as the atmosphere of those steaming East Side 
}e Windisch’s genius found its sustenance. One 
ys—he let his fancy drift agreeably forward to 
tion of the great book, to its instant recognition 
ioseenti, to the glowing reviews in The Coming 
-and The Timepiece, to an accolade, perhaps, 
r Windisch, a pat on the back from Harry Jen- 
| Iconoclast and maybe a mention in Old Jeff 
y column in The Morning Pink. 
s\iot of the street, where the extension of Indiana 
{smooth and wide out toward the country club, 
or his trolley and watched the parade of motors 
7estward, his lip lifted in a smile that felt pleas- 
‘dnic. Go-getters, these, he informed himself with 
sement; people who spent the spangle of exist- 
syered sweat at the coat tail of success; people 
he Hemisphere and went to the movies and took 
sople like Harper G. Silsby! 
Bassett devoted a compassionately scornful 
‘| a mental image of his employer, bull-necked 
handed, his unlighted cigar between clenched 
vs teeth, his days dedicated to the rape of 
| 


accounts from rival advertising agencies, his 
ijent on a future in which the Silsby firm should 
yirest gross business this side of Chicago. There 

y in the spectacle of Mitchell Bassett, sub- 
|, this animal, an unconsidered writer of copy, 
eisreatness masquerading under an outward in- 
r: that endowed him, in the august eye of 


Harper G. Silsby, with the invisibility of one wearing, in 
the old folk tales, the magic eap. 

The trolley interrupted these meditations, and Mitchell 
Bassett, riding downtown past the successive headlights of 
cars turned toward the Saturday night dance at the coun- 
try club, envisaged the advertising placards opposite his 
seat with a dim sense of self-pity. It was apparent to him 
that merchants found it profitable to offer to other passen- 
gers a number of commodities absurdly unattainable by 
Mitchell Bassett. Here were motor cars, for instance, 
proffered almost as necessities. A person faintly suggestive 
of Harper G. Silsby basked in the gratitude of a desirable 
matron to whom obviously he had presented a necklace of 
perlettes—‘‘ You really owe your wife a string.’’ Houses, 
commodious and inviting, were to be had for the asking, it 
was ingeniously implied, in Fairview Park Gardens Estates, 
Binchester’s Bit of Paradise. Adjacent placards proposed 
self-playing pianos, twin beds, overstuffed armchairs 
wherewith these celestial mansions might suitably be 
furnished. 

~Remotely Mitchell Bassett resented all this, as he con- 
tinued to resent the passing motors and the knowledge of 
the gayeties now forward at the country club. It was 
manifest to him that much was in process of transfer to 
persons such as Harper G. Silsby, for instance, congenitally 
incapable of that zsthetic response which could redeem 
and warrant material luxury, an economic waste super- 
posed upon the ancient social injustices. No wonder the 
finest minds of the race were embittered and rebellious 
before this affronting spectacle of beggars on horseback. 
He amended the phrase; this had nothing to do with beg- 
gars. Middle classes in motors—that expressed the 
thought, summed up all the current diseases of society. 
The words, too, had an agreeable bite. 

““Go-getters,”’ said Mitchell Bassett inwardly. ‘‘ Middle- 
class bourgeoisie, dressed up as aristocrats. One of these 
days they’ll find out where they get off!” 

He got off, himself, at River Street, and was aware of an 
immediate lightening of spirit as he mounted a narrow 
stairway to the second-floor lunch room, where on alter- 
nate Saturday evenings Binchester’s younger intellectuals 
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forgathered around tables normally given over to Special 
Business Men’s Lunches, 45e. At the time he ascribed 
this alleviation of discontent to the prospect of communion 
with other enlightened minds. Later he speculated upon 
the possibility of telepathic premonition, almost persuaded 
that he had been forewarned on the stairway of what 
waited for him in the upper chamber. 

Always, since he had brought his diploma home to the 
fastest-growing little city between Binghamton and 
Buffalo, Mitchell Bassett had yearned thirstily for the 
fortnightly oasis provided in this intellectual Sahara by 
the meetings of the Quartier—pronounced, as in Paris, 
Kartchay—Club. Tonight, however, he discovered in 
himself an eagerness wholly new and mysteriously inspirit- 
ing. He stumbled on the top stair and entered the smoke- 
filled eating room with a noisy precipitancy that moved 
Hyman Mintz to jocular inquiry as to the whereabouts of 
the fire, a witticism greeted with tolerant titters by the 
other Bohemians of Binchester. 

Normally Mitchell Bassett would have been dourly 
annoyed by the jest and its undeserved applause. People 
who laughed at him were mocking not a man but a message. 
He had listened with lively sympathy in Sunday school to 
the history of Elisha and the she bears. Tonight, however, 
he grinned cheerfully under the banter and slid into the 
nearest chair, agreeably conscious, for some reason, of the 
new suit, which, as momma had observed, looked real nice. 
He glanced a greeting to Charlie Fish at his left and turned 
to encounter the level gaze of very blue eyes, set in a coun- 
tenance which, in some obscure association of subconscious 
memories, made Mitchell Bassett think of old-fashioned 
flowers. 

His grin softened; he could distinctly feel the altered 
flexure of labial muscles. 

“Hello,” he said. ‘‘New member, aren’t you? 
Mitchell Bassett.” 

The eyes seemed to achieve a warmer blue; he fancied 
that he saw a hint of relief in the smile. Paula Spofford’s 
bobbed head leaned into view beyond the pleasing outline 
of a slenderly rounded shoulder. 

(Continued on Page 149) 
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F COURSE we know nothing about her 
() origin—really. But we can surmise.” A 
reverberant contralto paused suggestively. 
Bertha Banning paused also. It was A‘sop, I 
think, who suggested that an eavesdropper hears 
no good of himself. Miss Banning was not an 
eavesdropper. 

She had come walking quickly down the long 
hall to the room the committee on arrangements 
was using in planning the féte for tomorrow— 
and the reception for Senator 
Clintock—and had recorded the 
phrases floating through the open 
door toward her as involuntarily 
as her brain received the details 
of this little black-and-gold morn- 
ing room—the tiger-striped silk on 
the wall, the dragon prints, black 
velvet sofa and long panel mirror. 
Her little pause—and she chose to 
pause and not withdraw—was 
more the fruit of bored delicacy 
than hurt or curiosity. 

“When they’re all through ——”’ 
she thought with an automatic 
glance into the mirror. 

“You know why they call her 
Big Bertha, don’t you?”’ 

“Of course. Alice Morrissey 
explained all about that. They 
named her after the big gun, down 
in Washington, winter before last, 
when they were putting through 
that Stryker Bill. It’s because of 
her long reach, Alice says—and 
her frightful punch. Something 
of the sort. She’s made quite a 
wonderful record for so short time. 
Alice has simply gone crazy about 
her. She’s got so much foresight 
and executive ability, she says— 
and a jab you simply can’t predict. 
Of course you realize that she has 
brains—when you meet her.” 

“But so odd—don’t you think? 
With her appearance,’ a new voice 
cut in. “I mean, Alice explains 
all about her and you expect— 
well, somebody like a Justice on a 
courthouse or at least someone el- 
derly and up and coming, with shell 
spectacles; and yousee—well, she’s 
just a young woman and about as 
big as a minute and as significant 
looking as a mouse.” 

“You forget her eyes.’’ 

“Let me tell you she doesn’t! 
She’s clever enough with them too. 
Have you noticed she wears only 
black and white? Have you no- 
ticed her dinner dress—that 
black chiffon with the little f 
forky, slinky tail. It sticks to a 
her like a coat of soot. She’s 
gotrather a pretty figure, too; 
and her skin’s like ivory. 
Wouldn’t surprise me a bit if 
she wore black underclothes. 
Pass me that paper, Sue—and 
the notebook Ellen Bradley 
sent—if anybody here can 
read Ellen’s scrawl. But you needn’t tell me that a girl 
with eyes like those and lashes an inch long—well, what 
I’m trying to get at is, there’s probably a whole lot excep- 
tional about her that we don’t realize, a lot we haven’t 
found out.” 

“I know what you mean. About the color scheme. I’ve 
noticed that. Of course she does it for effect.” 

“T guess you mean ‘affect,’ my dear. Like a lot of us. 
Oh, I was thinking of the men. I don’t see any of ’em 
around here falling for her though. Men don’t like strong 
personality in a woman; they think it isn’t wholesome. 
So it wouldn’t matter what kind of eyes she’s got—even 
if they were actually improper.” 

“What kind of eyes—except blind ones—are im- 
proper?’”’ mused Bertha Banning with mild contempt, 
looking more closely at the pair in the mirror. 

They were apparently neither blind nor a violation of 
propriety. They were very beautiful. Black actually, and 
very large, soft and shadowy, set in beautifully molded 
sockets, beneath fine, naturally thin dark brows that rose 
like wings, and fringed with the softest, thickest dark lashes. 
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Bertha Lifted Her Head. ‘‘No,’’ 
She Said Levelly, ‘I Haven’t Gone 
in for Men—or a Man. Quite 
Likely I Shouldn’t be Successful’ 


A French actress who possessed an exactiy similar pair 
had had them publicly described as black pansies and had 
built a whole reputation for art and coquetry on her 
mastery and use of their white lids and dusky fans of 
lash. Miss Banning was not a French actress and knew 
nothing of coquetry. The voice beyond the door might 
better have described these as wasted eyes. 

But there were certain counts on which she might be 
indicted. It was true that she wore black and white, and 
knew that they were becoming. She also knew that they 
saved her much time on matters of choice and taste, 
leaving her free for fundamentals, and that in blither com- 
binations she had at times proved disturbing. As a young 
woman with her way to make in life—and using her head 
to make it—working in a world of women, giving as little 
offense as possible, she had long ago decided on a definite 
scheme of dress as a saving of much trouble. 

Other statements were somewhat exaggerated. She did 
not, it is true, resemble Justice on a courthouse, but she 
was much larger than either a minute or a mouse. Slightly 
above average height, with a graceful, nicely made figure. 
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She glanced impatiently now, as af 
joined in, at the small watch strapy 
wrist by a black ribbon and the sheaf 
Miss Alice had sent down. What shi 
heard neither rai 
ered her pulse. Itr 
the Cedar Rock 
Auxiliary were hg 
over a little, waiti 
tocomedown. Pr 
or two of the com 
disliked her. Itwa, 
ural. It was hum: 
She herself, she bel 
beyond love or fat 
had long ago laid al 
in public, so she, 
carded emotion. 
fered with accom; 
The way to wor 
detach. She knew 
tionate sobriquet ] 
and her friends hac, 
on her—Big Bertha 
of the long reach 
big punch. But s, 
cherished the idea 
ger Bertha stillieol 
remote and im} 
armor-plated agit 
petty irritation, '\ 
slight sound in thi 
turned and realize: 
one chink in herar 
Courtney, her | 
daughter, stood tk 

“Oh, Miss Ban 
you are. At la 
drawled in the s! 
voice she somehc 
managed to make 
when she spoke t 
and the little flash) 
sheer human weak‘ 
she remembered {| 
first meeting and vic 
evidently reciproce 
in Bertha. Andshie 
three thoughts: [i 

had only one mory 
the Courtneys’—and thank God for its 
was probably the most beautiful thin I 
ever made, and the most insolent. — 

Eula came into the room lazily. y 
enemies called her the most beautifu 
Rock. Her figure now, perfection itse| 
cased in turquoise sports silk that sho 
heavenly line. Above this her face ¥3 
living flower; not a field flower—dais ¢ 
rose—but a carefully tended hothouse 0 
gardener’s pride. Above this face bla 
nimbus of golden ringlets, and from beneath th 
forth the twin blue jewels that were Eula’s € 
could in the proper society suggest Wordswo 


Bertha Banning. - 
“T haven’t a lot of time,’’ she drawled, “ nd ie 
thing’s a ghastly bore, but I’m pleasing ‘mot! 


come up to my sitting room.” 

“T shan’t be free for another hour, Miss 
arrangement was for eleven, wasn’t it? I’n 
Alice’s place in Mrs. Brakie’s committee t 
Miss Alice is in bed with a headache.” | 

“How clever you are! And how wonderful iti! 
be able to take one’s employer’s place.” 

“Oh, no one could take Miss Alice’s place 
Certainly no one she employs—not even Miss Mit 
secretary. Her colleagues, those of us who ee 
can only—imitate her.’ : 

‘Well, I guess you’ll do,’’ Eula laughed. “I1® 
know your way about. I’ve heard the name theVé 
you—and that you'll probably be Miss Alice’st 
some day. You're frightfully clever—and it’s 1 te 
fortunate that mother can get you to take mein nd 
me see—what are you going to be clever about 
ing? Something about the Ruhr—and withdr’™ 
it, isn’t it? I’ve heard about the Ruhr; and yo 
to tell me exactly where it is—in France or in 
I’ve often wondered.” 

Bertha looked at her calmly. 
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d be unfortunate—wouldn’t it?—to mislay it 
‘ture.’ And she looked significantly through 
-|ndow. oe. 
it came the sound of a horse reaper moving In 
hion over the handsome Courtney lawns. But 
looking beyond these—and Eula knew it—to 
jig and much more wonderful place called Gray- 
ise acres ran off for miles into another county, 
Jad been bought one month before by Senator 
Mlintock—the Senator Clintock of the big four, 
in the state; the owner of five newspapers, 
rite noisy Times-Eagle, and mentioned for high 
ferment in the next swing. A self-made, pow- 
sive if egotistical figure. More important still, 
7 had millions, in coal and oil; less than forty 
» French phrase, and no wife. 
mind raced back to a sultry morning in the 
‘4e Woman’s Wing of the party—with Miss 
ssey reading a letter. 
: [ollie Courtney down at Cedar Rock. Wants 
tose and come down and help organize the June 
@:. That’s the number that begins the social 
12. It’s to be an extra season. This man Clin- 
the big squeeze from up state—has bought in 
ty. He’s got the kale and they’re after him full 
sect Mollie wants him for Eula—and they’re 
ke this extra spiffy. They’re going to drag him 
gs to open the thing, I believe; lion of the hour, 
tf thing. It’s hotter than Dutch love here! 
ju say we go? Mollie wants me to bring a good 
-/long—somebody with head and pep. She’ll 
e hand. I’m old family down there, you know, 
‘ef an auxil for years. What do you say? I'll 
ection boss and we’ll go and bum a good time 
es a dull spell.” 
)|morning a day or two later, with Mrs. Court- 
‘2d, before her. 
sks oy do me the favor, Miss Banning—and 
jld a little. Say an hour or two—for a few 
;\Just with current events—and things that are 
.|My poor child knows nothing. She says she 
tiigent conversation, that it isn’t being done 
e\and I grant you among the Cedar Rock men— 
1: Clintock is different! He is older and inter- 
}blie affairs. It is well known that he is not 
ad doesn’t go in for small talk. Beauty, of 
al Eula’s got that—but if she’s with him at 
ui. that sort of thing, she’ll have to know about 


Flicker of Scorn Swept — 
er Bertha. “The Pied 

per of Footdom!** She - 
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the things he cares for. Do you know what he said of Sally 
Patton, who was presented at court last year, and such a 
success too? He called her a beautiful dumb-bell. All 
because when he spoke to her about the League of Nations 
Sally asked what uniform they wore. I thought men liked 
dumb-bells. But this one doesn’t. Do you know what 
Eula knows about the.League of Nations? In her own 
words, Miss Banning—‘not a damn thing, but willing to 
learn.’ That’s why I ask you this. The senator’s had every 
pretty girl or woman stuffed down his throat for years— 
and has cared nothing for them. How delightful it would 
be for him to meet an American girl—at her best.” 

But Eula was replying now, “ Well, there’s no danger of 
mislaying it—with you to help me. I believe you know 
everything, Miss Banning—everything but one.” 

“And what is that?” 

“Men,” said Eula directly, her blue eyes on: Bertha’s 
ringless hand; ‘‘you haven’t gone in for men—or, rather, a 
man—have you?” 

It was astonishing in the little silence that fell how 
Eula’s intended affront affected her. She had never felt 
that men in the special sense were important. That, too, 
was the penalty of detachment. That, too, was something 
she would not know. And it had never mattered before. 
Now, strangely, Eula made her feel that it did. 

True, Eula had no man herself." But Eula was five years 
younger, and her rejections ran into higher mathematics. 
Besides, wasn’t she about to get one? 4 

Then Bertha lifted her head. 

“‘No,”’ she said levelly, ‘I haven’t gone in for men—or 
aman. Quite likely I shouldn’t be successful. Meanwhile 
we'll try to locate the Ruhr. I’ll be with you at eleven.” 

She entered the committee room. The committee greeted 
her en masse with pleasant smiles, and Mrs. Judge Brakie’s 
rich contralto gushed forth. 

‘Just a little late, aren’t you, dear Miss Banning? We 
were afraid Miss Alice would detain you—and we couldn’t 
do a thing without your valuable advice. We were just 
wondering what you’d think; we were wondering what 


you'd say.” 
Ir 


“TMELL me—what'can you see?” 

Miss Alice Morrissey, voluminous and wretched in a 
dark blue silk negligee, surrounded by a mound of pillows 
and a glass of lemon and 
vichy, groaned slightly. 

“Tt’s really rather 
wonderful.” 
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Bertha Banning, standing by the single open window of 
Miss Alice’s otherwise shaded room, was looking down at 
the gayly dressed Courtney lawn, where had flowered the 
united efforts of the Auxiliary in behalf of the charity 
féte, in honor, this year, of the Indigent Women and the 
Crippled Children’s Class of Cedar Rock. 

““Wonderful—but a little mixed,’’ she added. ‘What 
I mean is—it’s all there. There’s a sort of Midway 
Plaisance with all the barkers and side shows; and I can 
see the street of shops. Marvelous shops—little booths 
and tent houses all fixed up with flowers, and selling every- 
thing from undies to topcoats—with tragic prices. And 
there’s the tea garden, 4 la Nippon, with a lot of geisha 
stuff, and a real French Punch and Judy; and a gypsy 
tent with a fortune teller; and the dog show, where they’re 
going to auction off that lot of bull pups and Airedales that 
Wishard is bringing from Long Island. And there’s the 
quick-sketch artist, where you get your tintype done by 
hand for ten dollars; and there’s—yes, I can just see—the 
place where they have the archery contest. I can see the 
target. And a little beyond, the tent for the indigent 
women. They’re just getting out of the bus, in their best 
silks and Sunday smiles.” 

“Forty-one indigent women, and seventeen cripples. 
They ought to do well today. Last year they took in six 
thousand dollars the first day for the Bide-A-Wee Babies. 
Lord, to think of my liver failing me at such a time! What 
else do you see?”’ 

“People—beginning to come. Quite a lot. And, of 
course, the girls. The Dutch milkmaids—in cretonne and 
wooden shoes. And flower girls. I can see Eula Court- 
ney ——”’ 

“Eyverybody’ll see Eula. She’ll look after that. Can you 
see Senator Clintock?”’ 

“Not yet. He doesn’t get here until 2:30. They won’t 
be able to do a thing until he does. There’s to be a band 
number as soon as he arrives; and I believe he’s to speak, 
from his car, about what’s been done in these special 
charities. And after that—they’ve rigged up an electric 
connection, and when the senator touches the button 
everything’s to go off at once. Everything movable. All 
the flags will have permission to flutter, the carrousel will 
carouse, and the barkers begin barking. Good heavens,” 

(Continued on Page 86) 
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ND I been kiddin’ myself I was hard boiled when 
it came to dames! My favorite wall motto was 
““Love’em and leave’em.”’ Oh, Jasper! Where 

did I ever collect such ideas? Why, I got a two-minute 
egg logkin’ like a brass door 
knob and I find I’m as tender 
under the left vest pocket as a 
young college hick who’s just 
had his first party with the 
little blonde that prances third 
from the right end at the 
Follies. Tenderandsore. Uh- 
huh. Me, Rusty Gillan, that 
used to pick a new sweetie 
every week and forget ’em 
overnight ! 

Her name’s Lillabell. Comes 
from Atlanta too. Wouldn’t 
you think that combination 
would be enough to warn off 
even a Percey boy from takin’ 
her too serious? Why, just 
from the way her mouth was 
built I should have been skit- 
tish. I’ve sketched her out 
for you before—little Rose- 
bud, the young lady reporter 
who does the sob sister stuff 
for a Sunday edition; the one 
that wrote up all the guff about 
Ma Gowdy when the art critics 
came down to Macdougal Al* 
ley and went nutty over her 
paintin’s. 

Oh, yes. No one else but 
little Rosebud, with the ready- 
to-go lips and the how-dare- 
you eyes; as cunnin’ a jane as 
ever shook her boyish bob at 
me or stood me off with a cold- 
storage stare. You know we 
got more or less chummy while 
we was plottin’ how to get 
Ma Gowdy’s hand-painted 
pitchers talked up by the art 
sharks; but after I’d spilled 
all I knew about the old girl 
and Rosebud had printed it, 
and more too, I couldn’t help 
feelin’ a bit sore on her. She 
might have got me in wrong, 
anda hot lot she cared whether 
she did nor not. 

Course, as it turned out, 
Ma Gowdy wasn’t peeved at 
all; in fact, she was tickled 
pink when Stella discovers 
she’s her real grandmother 
and seems glad to own her; 
and when the publicity stuff 
got too strong for her the two 
of ’em just packs up and starts 
for Paris, leavin’ me with a nice fat present to stow in 
my jeans and no job to worry me. Listens soft, eh? Say, 
I can remember when I was a kid, bein’ knocked around 
at the home and kicked around at the reformatory, that a 
dollar bill would have made me feel like I was ridin’ the 
world. And of course I’ve been turned loose in cities before, 
but never with more’n enough to grubstake me for a week 
or so if I didn’t get reckless. And here I am walkin’ up 
Broadway tryin’ to decide which hotel I’ll move into and 
whether I’d ought to plunge on a parlor suite or just be 
democratic and take a room and bath. 

If you’re gonna get the picture complete you want to 
fade out that view of Rusty in the whipcord ridin’ breeches 
with the shiny seat, and the black leather putties and the 
low-visored cap with the shuffer’s badge on one side. 
Nothing like that. For now comes a day. I’llsayso. And 
the close-up reveals a gentleman sport all set for the races 
or a box seat at the Polo Grounds—snappy-cut suit of 
black-and-white checks, as checkery as they come, dizzy 
foulard tie, new yellow shoes, new straw hat with a fancy 
band, and a crook-handled stick hung from the left elbow. 
Did any of them at-liberty voddy-villians around Times 
Square have a thing on yours truly? Say, I had most of 
‘em stretchin’ their necks to see who the nifty dresser was. 

And when I’d finally picked the old Brittler, on account 
of the row of easy window chairs in the lobby and the easy 
looker at the news stand, I gives up my room at the boardin’ 
house, moves the new kit bag and the old suitcase around, 
and proceeds to carry out my joy program. Say, it’s some 
sporty schedule too: Breakfast in the grill about 9:30, 
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then readin’ the baseball and racin’ dope for an hour or so 
as I loafed around the front of the house and gave the 
out-of-town guests a treat for their eyes, a late luncheon 
at some of them cabaret joints, maybe a little shoppin’ on 
Fifth Avenue after that, or droppin’ in at a two-a-day 
matinée, and of course a girl show every night. Say, don’t 
them cigar-store agencies try to crimp you for orchestra 
seats? Some of ’em boosted the price of a tenth-row 
ticket like they thought I’d been blind all my life and was 
buyin’ my first peep at a line of legs. But I beat that 
game by stickin’ around the box-office window after 8:15 
and gettin’ the pick of the returns. Anyway, I didn’t 
miss a revue or a musical comedy, and I had mighty few 
laughs handed me, at that. But now I know what makes 
the tired business man tired. It’s listenin’ to Miss Lulu 
Lipstick try to get over gags that was fairly fresh when 
they built the first bridge to Brooklyn. If Lulu’s voice 
was as good as her ankles it wouldn’t be so bad, but at one 
of them shows you don’t need your ears any more’n you 
do at a movie. And if it’s only an eyeful you’re after, why 
pay so much, with Coney Island Beach so handy? 
Mostly I gets my fun ridin’ around in taxis. Even if I 
had only six or eight blocks to go I’d stand at the curb and 
hold up a finger, givin’ the poor fish his orders crisp and 
haughty, like it pained me to have to speak to anything so 
low in the scale; and then chuckin’ him a quarter tip when 
I settles, with a “Here you are, my man,’’ same as any 
plute would do. Had ’em touchin’ their caps to me too. 
Say, wouldn’t it give some of them birds a jolt if they 
knew I was runnin’ a meter bus myself less’n two years ago? 
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But outside of little thrills like that it’s | 
work tryin’ to give yourself a party in Ne’ 
on your lonesome. Like playin’ solitaire 
with three or four games of stud poker goin) 
same room. Oh, I 
had plenty of cor 
certain kind, but | 
the same tastes as 
ers and cloak-and-s 
I’m more or le 
about who I pl) 
with. Besides, I’d; 
chance of passin’ {) 
sugar baby with | 
wouldn’t I? 

So I expect I We 
little lonesome, i 
swell act I was pul? 
have a few chats ‘ 
at the news stand, 
covers there ain’t \ 
bone’ under the th 
and that her idea 
repartee is to gigg, 
“Say, who you th 
kiddin’, mister?” 
tion in life seems tos 
her eyebrows pluck. 
Mae Davies in a 4 
play every week, | 
up. Sure there wig 
knew that was sory 
town, but they wa” 
at joints like the (\ 
nor sittin’ next to) 
fifty musical show| 
sometimes a wholeg 
out swappin’ hard , 
with anybody excey; 
or a near-French wte 
Czecko-Slovia, jusst 
around with my 
and lookin’ bored, 

Well, the higher 
they say, andI¢ 
Anyway, I wa 
so much fun 
thought I would, 

And then here ot 
I drifts into Tortonifo 
dinner, whoshouldle 
on the bench just 
cloakroom but lit 
First. off I was g 
the cold eye a 
past, but she look 


“Why, Rusty!’ says she. “I hardly kne 
know. What a perfectly gorgeous get-up.” 

“Yeauh?” says I. ‘Think you could w 
in the Sunday edition?” 


to be cross with me just because of that si 
about Mother Gillan. I know I shouldn’t 
of that stuff—the missing granddaughter pz 
it was too good to leave out. And I did ma! 
didn’t I?” 
“No doubt about that,” says I. 
“Besides,” she goes on, “‘everything turni 
didn’t it? I hear they’ve gone abroad tog 
“Oh, yes,” says I. “That yarn of yours d 
job, all right.” 
“T’m so sorry,” says she. “But truly, Ru 
look like a down-and-outer; more like one ( 
I should say. May I ask what has happe 
“Oh, a little break of luck,” says I. 
now, how does it register—the new regalia? 
“Dazzling,” says she. ‘Why, you're re 
ning in it, Rusty. Turn around and let’ss 
in the back. M-m-m-m! Who would ey 
you had such shoulders?” ee 
With that she springs one of them tricky 
and from then on I’m no more peevish th 
bein’ rubbed behind the ears. —_. 
“What sort of copy you scoutin’ for here?” } 
“T’m not always after copy,” says she. “Ian 
to be dining here with a—a friend.” 
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ajon’t let me crash in,” says I, startin’ to move 


¢ late, eh?” 
+) hour,” says she, glancin’ wistful at the door. 
bisome time to keep a girl like you waitin’,” 
“Taybe he’s been held up.” 
gi,” says she, shruggin’ her shoulders. “Or he 
on or something.” 
s|at kind?’’ says I. 
. “Y’m afraid he is,” says she. ‘‘Dreamy. 
+ be that——— Well, to tell the whole truth, 
he was a little misunderstanding between us and 
w) sent word for him to meet me here so that we 


: wu,” says I. “Square things up. Then this is 

ei1e should have been runnin’ right on schedule. 
ir late! Say, it don’t look good to me, girlie.”’ 
t me,” says she. “But I don’t know just what 
} 

yout ditchin’ Mr. Holdout and joinin’ Rusty 

’ suggests. 

a for a minute or so and then her firm little chin 


"hy not?” says she. “It’s nice of you, Rusty. 
il it dutch, though.” 

uit doin’,” says I. 
) ve it.” 

Vy well,’ says she. ‘I’m almost starved, 
" 


“This is on me, and I’m 


j:guess I didn’t do it so poor either—from 
» head waiter into plantin’ us in one of them 
u.ce aleoyes next the dancin’ floor to orderin’ 
ove made in a machine right on the table. And 
; od they bring you at Tortoni’s; ought to be at 
‘vr. Also the cabaret show ain’t so bad, and 
siud has quit lookin’ for the missin’ party she 
) e enjoyin’ herself in sort of a half-hearted 
jurse, she’s still more or less upstagy, and acts 
w. chattin’ with me from the back seat. I can’t 
or that. She’s seen me without my disguise on. 
, the show is over and the orchestra strikes up 
0) e-Tootsie thing and general dancin’ begins she 
oi her toe. : 

ye you wouldn’t care to go as far as tryin’ a little 


hae, eh?” I suggests. 


“Why, Little Lillabelt!’? He Gasps. 


“Why,” says she, glancin’ around cagy; ‘‘I—er—I 
don’t know why I shouldn’t, do you?”’ 

“Tf I did I’d never breathe it,” says I. ‘‘Let’s go.” 

She ain’t quite used to this new swayin’ glide, and one 
or two of my special pivots had her guessin’ at first, but 
she’s a natural-born stepper and I soon swung her into it, 
and before the number was finished we’d even got away 
with a faney toe-balancin’ stunt same as the Andrés use 
in their exhibition act. ; 

“Why, Rusty!” says she as we goes back to our demi- 
tasses in the alcove. ‘‘You’re a wonderful dancer.” 

“Me?” says I. “Oh, I can keep from steppin’ on my 
own ankles, specially when I got a partner like you. 
Who couldn’t?”’ 

“That’s all very pretty,”’ says she, “but I know just 
how much of a back number I’ve gotten to be in the last 
two years, and you had me doing some real stage steps. 
I simply loved it. Will you ask me again?” 

“T could go hoarse askin’ you,” says I. 

Uh-huh! We had a pleasant evenin’, and when I taxied 
her home about 10:30 we’d made a date for another 
session at a dinner joint where they had a snappier jazz 
outfit. Maybe we didn’t go to it strong, for little Rosebud 
is one of these easy spielers that can take three encores 
without even breathin’ hard at the finish. Also she’s 
dance starved from havin’ been off it so long. And you 
know I don’t hate it, myself. 

About the third night she tells me she’s wangled some 
of her friends for a card to a swell uptown dancin’ club and 


that when we go there she’s gonna doll up in her best’ 


party dress. 

“Oh, but I forgot,’’ says she, stoppin’ sudden. ‘‘You 
would need ——”’ 

“A soup-and-fish,”’ says I. “I got one bein’ built.” 

As a matter of fact that’s a whopper, but next day I 
plunged on a ready-made open-faced costume that nicked 
my roll quite a bit. It was worth the price though, to 
blow into a place like that with such a little queen on my 
arm and have ’em rollin’ their eyes as we pulled the fancy 
stuff. Later on we tried out some of the inns on the 
Post Road, though what them tourin’-car pirates set me 
back was a crime. I was gettin’ wise to the high cost of 
dancin’. Not that little Rosebud is any gold digger. She 
makes two or three more stabs at tryin’ to pay her share, 


but of course I wave her off prompt. And her idea of 
what such excursions run into is a bit vague. 

Naturally I collects a lot of dope about her from things 
she lets out from time to time. Her full name’s Lillabell 
Custer Leigh, although I tells her it’s a funny way to spell 
Lee. She don’t come right from Atlanta, but from some 
little hick burg a few miles out where her folks are 
the whole works. But they’ve been broke ever since the 
Battle of Gettysburg, I take it, and Rosebud is about the 
only member of the fam’ly that ever got North and made 
any real money, though the rest of ’em feels that she’s 
lettin’ ’em down. They want her to stay home and marry 
a second cousin who’s almost earnin’ his hog and hominy 
runnin’ a peach farm. 

“You’d be a good ad for a peach farm,” says I. 

“Thank you, Rusty,” says she. “If Cousin Roland 
had thought to say a few things like that I might have 
considered staying, but his best line was telling me about 
what a wonderful coon dog he had.” 

“What about Mr. Holdout, the one that scratches his 
dates?” I asks. ‘“‘Heard from him since?”’ 

She shakes her head. “I’m afraid that affair is all off,” 
says she. “‘He hasn’t answered my last note either. Oh, 
well! My fault, I suppose.” 

“T can’t feature it,’’ says I. 

And as we went on, gettin’ confidential about ourselves, 
she finally tells me what the big run-in was all about. 
Seems they first met up in the morgue, where he was 
coverin’ general news as a cub reporter and she’d dropped 
in while trailin’ the finish of an extra sobby special for the 
Sunday. Then she found he was on the morning side of 
the same paper she worked for and that he was greener’n 
parsley at the game. She must have liked his looks or some- 
thing, for she gives him a few tips that saves him from 
fallin’ down on the assignment, and he’s so grateful he 
takes her to the best chicken dinner on Sixth Avenue and 
lets her listen to the first act of a play he’s writin’. Then 
she begins tellin’ him how perfectly wonderful it’s gonna 
be, but don’t he think that scene where the crook butler 
leaves the old broker gagged and bound in the coal cellar 
would get over stronger if it could be shifted upstairs to an 
outdoor set showin’ a corner of the mansion and part of a 
formal garden so the broker could be tied to a carved 
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“What are You Doing Here?’ 


“*Pon My Soul, 
I Doubt if You're Worth 
the Trouble I’m Taking 
Over You. 
Mind to Plump You on the Roadside’ 


ticularly rude branch of Mayfair society to which his 

father’s wealth had given him the entrée, he was taboo. 
Jack Tarascon had made an exhibition of himself, and 
what is worse, a public exhibition. The Two Hundred and 
Twenty did not approve of public exhibitions. They lived 
beyond and somewhere beneath the public. Their sole 
contribution toward its entertainment was through the 
medium of illustrated newspapers. They were photo- 
graphed, but never interviewed. Their inner lives were 
strictly private. Only their outward appearance was gen- 
eral. They preserved a mystery about themselves. 

Jack Tarascon had degraded their traditions before the 
eyes of approximately ninety-seven thousand spectators. — 
It was at the rodeo, the cowboy show,;,at Wembl 
whither Jack had proceeded in compan: b Le 
Steene, Boobs Fennimore—youngest 
Earl of Merstham, a charming noble1 
perimenting in cocaine—Cleaver Ard 
hot water, wrote amusing epigrams o 
paper; Blythe Watney, the man who 
his fish at the Duchess of Wharnfie 


[festa 2a as Jack Tarascon had degraded the par- 


Moyra, Oyraand Ra of Preston Unit 
Green Street and Berkeley Square. 


Oyra and Ra. It had been decided it would be 
to them to witness a thrilling spectacle and learn to be 
bored by it; or at any rate, appear to be bored. Boobs 
Fennimore had come as a penance, beeause she had dis- 
graced herself on a race course a few days previously by 
exclaiming ‘‘Ah-h,’”’ when a jockey fouled the rails, fell 
and broke his neck. 

This humiliating display of sentiment was reported in 
the newspapers, greatly to everyone’s regret. 

Jack Tarascon was in love with Boobs. She had eyes 
that seemed to stay on you, a smile that never developed, 
and a way of speaking that had something ventriloquial 
about it. That is to say, she sounded words without using 
her lips. They flowed out soft and smooth as a breeze. Her 
lips were always parted, ready to be kissed—but you 
might not. The women of her set used to touch her as you 
would touch a flower. That was because she stayed so 
still. Also they talked of her rather than to her, those 
women; as if she were a vase, a view, a piece of music. 
“Dear Boobs, she’s so pretty. Look at her hair.’””? The men 
held aloof. They did not touch her. They were not let, 
for, speaking matrimonially, Boobs was destined for the 
foreign market. 

Boobs was making a study of quiescence and non- 
acquiescence and it would have been rude to interrupt. 

Unfortunately Jack Tarascon was rude. He preferred 
people to their complexes, a terribly unmodern confession 
to fill a man with shame. At the time he was born, his 
father was doing rough work in a rough place.’ That sort 
of thing sticks. In spite of refining influences, he still re- 
vealed appalling characteristics. The kind spoke of them 
as naive, but others were greatly shocked. His most un- 
gainly trait was showing civility to women. He used to 
open doors for them, get cars in the rain and even pass 
teacups and cakes, when all proper men were busy looking 
after their own needs. He would not admit that it was 
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8, some creature is always getting into the 
papers, either through driving a golf ball too 
far or a car too fast.” 
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awfully bad manners to 
have any manners at all. 
Then he would make love 
to Boobs, saying, ‘‘I love 
you. I want to eat you.’’ Impossible things like that, 
and trying to take hold of her hand. 

Boobs found it thrilling, but so terribly déclassé. One 
couldn’t forgive even a rich man for such awkwardness. 
Her friends helped to prove to her how déclassé it was. 
They lent her young men to protect her against Jack’s 
impetuous advances—properly brought up young men 
who had read all the ultra books, who behaved abominably 
in the middle of a sentence and who, if rebuked, finished 
the sentence as though nothing had happened. They were 
a help, but sometimes Jack would turn up, throw one of 
them away and begin his love-making again. Boobs did 
not know what to do about him. 

“Should I marry him?” she asked her aunt. ‘It might 
save trouble.” 

Her aunt said no, and two hundred and seventeen other 
ople said no, in the same tone of voice. 

“But he’s unsnubable,”’ Boobs protested. ‘If I mar- 
d him he would simply have to be snubbed.” 

‘Then the women who touched her cheek 

smiled and murmured, “‘She says such ex- 

quisite things”; and, “Of course, Boobs 

mustn’t marry Jack Tarascon. The tire- 


No one had asked Jack to go to the 
rodeo. They were sorry when he turned up. 
It was evident he was in one of his moods, 
because he kissed Oyra and Ra and shouted 
across to Cleaver Arden, 
“Hello! Never thought you’d 
be up at this hour.” Also he 
looked indecently fit, having 
just returned with a water tan, 
the result of a week’s fishing on 
Exmoor. 

“You look too dreadful, 
Jack,” said Lady Steene. ‘‘I’m 
afraid you’ve been going to bed 
early.” 

His reply was: “Shift up a 
bit. I want to get alongside 
Boobs.” 

Before the eyes of ninety- 
seven thousand spectators it 
was impossible to refuse his re- 
quest. Young Neville Tarking- 
ton had to vacate his seat. 

He said, “‘Good-by, Boobs; 
hope you won’t be bored.” 

Boobs pouted at Jack with 
her kissable mouth. 

Jack said—and many heard 
him—‘‘You’ve fixed your hair 
another way. I can see a pink lobe. Pleased 
I was able to come?” 

Boobs said, ‘I haven’t a program; get me 
one.” 

Jack replied, “‘ And lose my place beside you— 
oh, no!” 

So Boobs sighed. And the performance be- 
gan.. It was thrilling. Very soon a cowboy was 
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kicked in the face and borne out on a strete}} 
turned a little pale at that, but said it was t]) 
reminded Blythe Watney of a terrier he had th 
him. Everything reminded Watney of somethiy 
one else. Particularly was this so in the case oj; 
wife. She reminded him of his first; that was» 
again a bachelor. | 
In the arena below brave things were hapr| 
quickly; so brave, adroit and unexpected that 
Oyra were guilty of “‘Oh-ing.’’ Ra, one is glad| 
young enough to avoid ‘‘Oh-ing.’”’ Those sple| 
from the Wild West had captured imaginatia) 
could be stifled. } 
Jack, gripping his knees, tense, watchful ar| 
shot a glance at Boobs to see what she was th 
his amazement there issued from her lips: “1 
brave—brave.” 
Someone on the far side of her protested with) 
eyebrow and—‘‘Boobs dear—she can’t be aij 
that.” ; | 
But Jack had heard aright. A mystery was \ 
him. Somewhere beneath her beautiful comp 
heart that could palpitate, respond, an elemit, 
which la politesse of the Two-Twenty had failet 
Joy filled him, until superseded by a terrib 
Suppose Boobs fell in love with a cowboy, dis 
complement in a man with a name like Skeet) 
Chick Smutty-eye, Snub Jackson. And nowh 
wrestling contests had begun; muscles were strite 
task; terrific hazards were taken. Sometime(h 
prevailed. Sometimes they trod on the ment 
them into the wire. It was no joke. Camea ix 
usual ferocity and velocity, an intrepid beast,/] 
could do nothing with him. He was flung awi) 
wind knocked out of his body. Bravely he vai 
task again—failed again and was beaten. Aft 
steer did what it pleased with everybody. q 
Boobs said, ‘‘The brute! No one could ever 7 
Jack did not wait for the end of the senh 
scrambled over the parapet into the cheaper ot 
down the aisle, leaped the wall, flung hi self 1 
fence, scaled it and, by a miracle, dropped on} 
back as it passed beneath. | 
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nish bullfight this would have been ordinary 
at a London exhibition it was unthinkable. 
{nkableness is due the enormous ovation granted 
teur steer wrestler. After a breathless second 
hche public thought Jack was mad, he was 


~hero—champion of Britain—what you will. 


, cowboy who, swinging his lasso, galloped up 
0 Jack’s removal, screams of execration were 


h pened, the steer attended to his removal with- 
eitious aid. Jack described an arc through the 
t| wire and bounced back again within grasp of 
To these he clung and was propelled, in the 
-yle, round the arena with his feet stuck out in 
t| ould be agreeable to record that in the fullness 
‘k mastered the steer, even as Milo had done 
i1 it would be agreeable, but quite untrue. Fail- 
. its mad course, he was borne through the wire 
‘n palisade and telescoped against the stone 
xd. Here he would have died had not timely 
jd. He was carried out, bruised but joyous. 
oewhat stunned, the newspaper men had no 
j finding his card case One can imagine the 
y It was appalling. People who should never 
91 there was a Two Hundred and Twenty talked 
n else. 

ext company with which Jack had been sitting 
ijmparalleled folly left the stadium like a single 
t as the most conspicuous thing they had done 
s Oyra and Ra were in tears, and Boobs—the 
1exquisite—held a kerchief over her mouth be- 
je vanted to be sick. 

/yn’t think we ought to ask how he is?” she 


2) repeated Lady Steene. ‘It will be in the 


af 
yi right. The case came up for judgment in 
csng-ooms and dance clubs that night. The 
nivas that Jack was splendid, but must be taboo. 
xed anywhere?” 
e(everywhere, and dropped everywhere when he 
Ie must simply be brought in and left out. If 
eared in the Sahara his conduct could not have 
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“Boobs, You Don’t Want to be Carried, I Suppose. 


“Boobs, I’m fishing,’”’ said the voice. ‘‘This is a sort of 
apology too. Sorry about—well, you know.” 

“‘T’m afraid I don’t.” 

Here was a setback, and Jack hesitated so long that 
Boobs had time to collect herself. 

“By the way, who’s speaking?”’ she asked. 

‘Oh, that was a nasty one,” said Jack, and rang off. 

The taboo was carried out with force and effect. Jack, 
trailing a stiff leg and with one arm packed in a sling, went 
everywhere and not a soul inquired as to the cause or wel- 
fare of his injuries. 

Conversation seemed to drift away from him, laughter 
to cheat him of his share. He was alone in a tiny desert 
surrounded by oases. When he approached the oases they 
melted before him like a mirage. 

To prove he was without shame, he bought a cowboy 
hat and wore it in Piccadilly. 

Boobs, thanks to the energy of her supporters, achieved 
a pinnacle of inaccessibility impossible to describe. She 
was always out of reach. Sometimes she would seem to be 
looking at him, but when he sought to intercept those 
steady eyes of hers he found them focused on some spot 
vaguely beyond him. 

“This,”’ said Jack to himself, “is very silly and strange. 
It is clearly evident I must marry Boobs and rescue her 
from becoming vacuous. Another season with the Two- 
Twenty and she will cease to have being.” 

Accordingly he bought a special license, and seeing her 
lunching at the Berkeley Grill a few hours later, he caused 
it to be conveyed to her on a salver in company with a 
scrawl on the back of a menu card which read: ‘For your 
approval, please.” 

Boobs rested her eyes upon it in a prolonged negative, 
after which she made the smallest gesture of erasure. The 
marriage license returned as a boomerang to the hand of 
the thrower. 

Said Neville Tarkington, who was at Boobs’ table, 
“Jack is getting quite vulgar in his infirmity. Head 
waiters are often used to dispose of marriages, but rarely 
to propose them.” 

“What was the thing on the tray?’’ asked Boobs. 

“Social handcuffs—a marriage certificate—special li- 
cense.”’ 

Boobs dissolved a spoonful of fraise Melba in her beau- 
tiful mouth. It gave her a little pain over the eye. 

“Ts that all?” she said. 

Neville nodded appreciatively. 
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“We were talking of the treasure hunt when the stupid 
thing arrived.” 

Boobs began to listen again. She was a perfect listener. 
Not a soul in the room could have known about the queer 
little thrills that were running in and out of her system. 
In a mirror to the left was the reflection of Jack’s profile. 
It was jagged with smiles. For an awful moment she felt 
disposed to shy something at it—a strawberry—no, a 
tomato—something that would splash all over it and make 
a mess. What terrible thoughts this man inspired—so 
violent, so untidy. She forced her mind back to Neville 
and his treasure hunt. 

“This must excel them all,’’ he was saying. ‘‘A five- 
guinea entrance fee and about fifteen clews. To escape 
publicity we are going to avoid the West End and plant 
the clews in those suburbs one passes through when one’s 
motoring or going to get buried. You know, Brixton, 
Kensal Green, villas and cemeteries.”’ 

Treasure hunting was the extreme vogue at the moment. 
The Two Hundred and Twenty were obsessed by it. Not 
to be denied enjoyment of the sport, they had even risked 
a little publicity. 

It was no uncommon sight to see marvelously gowned 
matrons and maidens, hatless and perspiring, rushing 
through the galleries of the British Museum, scrambling 
over railings in Hans Crescent or dragging the ponds in 
Trafalgar Square in search of clews. 

It was one of the only things about which, by general 
agreement, they allowed themselves to get excited and 
worked up. The first clew was always an easy one. 
“‘A bridge across a serpent,” for example. Then and at 
the given hour, the Serpentine Bridge in Hyde Park would 
be packed with cars of every description. Pedestrians 
would be waylaid, nursemaids questioned, policemen inter- 
rogated, until the person was discovered who had issued 
the clew. It might be anyone: a lounger, an old woman 
selling apples. Would follow frenzied concentration upon 
paper slips until their mystery was solved. Then away, one 
car after the other, to where the next clew might be found. 
Terrific sport. Of course, the first to solve all the rimes, 
riddles and acrostics and get to the place where the treasure 
was hidden won the prize money and the hatred of the 
other competitors. 

“‘About a hundred entrants,” said Neville. ‘‘So it’ll be 
a treasure worth winning.” 

“The worst of really good prizes,’ said Freda Trond- 
heimer, “‘is the danger of not winning them.” 

(Continued on Page 105) 
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The Richest, Strongest, Safest and Most 
Conservative Bankers of All—the Public 
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between today and twenty or even 
many because they follow the cha 
American industry and finance generally 
be expected that the stockbroker alo p 
in these United States should stand s 
twenty-five years ago to lose our pI 
cially and financially. What a few far 
have found desirable in 1900, by 1915 
mitted to be indispensable. Prejudic 
civilized banking system, for instance, 
an unnecessarily large number of needless 
possible our present Federal Reserve Bank, 
It was the same story with other American businesses. 
A private firm with two or three partners might handle a 
moderate semilocal trade competently, but to do a big 
national business a corporation was indispensable. And 
when that same national’ business became too large to 
finance its own growth through a friendly bank or two, the 
managers had recourse to the richest, strongest, safest and 
most conservative bankers of all—the public. Moreover, 
as the country grew, the number of concerns doing a large 
national business increased. In the old days only the rail- 
roads needed to be financed by thé public: because only 
the public had the millions needed. Today all kinds of 
businesses are financed by the public: a public that not 
only lends money to corporations—that is, buys bonds— 
but owns the corporations and shares in the profits—that 
is, buys stocks. 


it THE stockbrokerage business the 


Early Speculation in Steel 


jE & BARNES, when they started in business, 

were not thinking of inaugurating changes or innova- 
tions; but they managed to do what the rest of the country 
was doing—that is, they grew. They couldn’t help it. They 
moved forward in order not to stand still. A business that 
stands still really goes backward, because its more pro- 
gressive competitors pass it. I freely admit that when I 
went into the firm, successful as it already was, we had no 
such objective in mind as we eventually reached. I could 
not tell in 1900 or 1905 or 1910 what we should be doing in 
1915. At the same time it is not fair to say we owe our 
success to chance, however accidental you may deem the 
manner in which our opportunity came to us. We prepared 
for success by following a consistent. policy of looking for- 
ward, by having the prepared minds of Pasteur. The 
founders of the firm knew that their business must change 
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d they were ready for the change at the right moment. 
a know it is as bad to be too far in advance as to lag too 
behind. : 

We began in 1888 by buying or selling stocks for our 
stomers. We expanded and got more connections so 
that we could have the customers of other brokers for 
‘hom to buy or sell stocks. We also established branch 
ices in other cities—that is, more customers, more pub- 
ie to appeal to, more sections of the country to cover. 
‘We developed a statistical department—we were pioneers 
in this—because we felt that the public had outgrown the 
haphazard tip-taking and tip-giving methods of the past. 
We shortened the periods of famine which a house dealing 
exclusively in stocks must go through and improved the 
office machinery to enable us to sell bonds as well as stocks, 
and later to sell securities direct to that public which did 
not sit before a quotation board. 

After Howell & Stewart approached us to help them sell 
the 20,000 shares of the preferred stock of the P. P. Peltier 
Chain Stores Co., our firm agreed that we ought to find a 
specialty of our own and do some selling of stocks direct to 
the public—stocks of private corporations which were big 
money-makers. The appeal should be to investors and 
speculators alike—that is, to include both classes of cus- 
tomers. The investor would be attracted by the dividend, 
while the speculator would think of the future prosperity 
which would be reflected in a rise in the price of the stock. 
The return to the holder of a bond is fixed, whether or not 
the business booms. Of course he has first call on the 
profits. Preferred stocks also are limited to a fixed divi- 
dend rate in good times, but come after the bonds. The big 
money has always been made in the common stocks. 

In the old days the common stocks were sold to the 
ticker watchers—that is, to the speculating public. In the 
case of anew company the common often represented water, 
or at best the expectations of promoters. The classic example 
is the United States Steel promotion in 1901. The under- 
writing syndicate employed James R. Keene to make the 
stock attractive to speculators. He distributed many mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of the new securities. Almost exclusively 
they went into brokers’ offices, where they were carried on 
margin for all kinds of speculators. Those who bought paid 
no heed to prophecies of eventual dividends; they pre- 
ferred promises of a ten or twenty point rise, and planned 
to unload as quickly as possible. That is why the common, 
after selling at 55, found it easy to sell below 9 on the fa- 
mcus undigested-securities slump. But gradually, as the 
country grew, the value of the capital stock also grew. 
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A Fairy ji 


NE day in19}n 
friend, wie 
Hicks, president (}] 
risania Nation 
where we had aiai 
telephoned to m« 
“Jack,” he sa, 
you have a few i 
spare will you dp 
me?” . i 
“T’ll be over rig | 


“Tomorrow will do if you are busy just nov 
you to listen to a fairy tale.” » if 
Now Hicks was a tried and true friend. I hada 
siderable business with artd for his bank. If heii 
tell me a fairy tale I would listen. Bankers’ fait 
apt to be interesting. I wondered where I mi 


narrative. 

“Tl come over right away,” I said. 

*Right-o!” 

And Hicks hung up. But I imagined he was ct 
himself. That is how his voice sounded. When] 
his office he had a grin on his face. is 

I said, ‘What’s the joke, 
Bert?”’ 

He grew serious at once. 

“Jack,” he said soberly, “a 
man was in here this afternoon 
and he told me a story out of the 
Arabian Nights. I thought it over 
and decided to put it up to you.” 

“That’s nice,’ I said, to 
encourage him. 

“Did you ever hear of a 
man named George Bald- 
win Townsend?”’ 

SY esi Ty an= 
swered. ‘‘He used 
to be president of 
the Consolidated 
Auto Company. I 
happen to know 
that fact because 
wewerein thesyn- 
dicate that sold 
some of their 
notes a few years 
ago. Then I heard 
that he’d been 
forced out of the company by Wentworth, 

“Ts that all you know?” 

“That’s all,’ I said. Hicks looked ple 
the thought of how much he had to tell 

“Well, then, you listen. I wouldn’t beli 
if I didn’t happen to know it is all true. I’ 
from others. He has done wonders ne 

“Tn what way?’ I interrupted. — ‘4 

“He has made millions and built up a tre 
ness. But to hear that man is to listen to di 
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, sound like fantastic novels. He only needs 

o enlarge his plant so as to be able to produce 
oll his orders. Fred Liddle brought him to me. 
|'m to apply to our friends across the street, or 
yanking house; but he says every time he talks 
- he either gets frostbitten or they call the 


I asked. 


n}ank. “Why? Because he is an automobile 
sr. His is a new business—too new. It is extra- 
then it comes to putting millions of your cus- 
a) ey into it in a permanent way. I myself would 
onable amount of his paper for reasonable 
tfor keeps? No.” | 

mew, was a shrewd, farsighted business man; 
aa banker’s prejudices. They were perfectly 
dices for a banker to have, because he had to 
_'t was wiser to keep his eye on the sure thing 
I for the speculative ten-strike. It was Hicks’ 
tht made me think instantly and inevitably of 
»/utomobile business had done up to then. 
(the past in turn made me think of the future. 
revolutionary changes effected by improved 
aon methods, I saw the revolution spreading. I 


1 he automobile business is going to grow much 
-\ecome a very important industry. People need 
gag to carry them and their families and their 
hort hauls, and everybody is going to own one, 
nike you cease thinking of them as luxuries.” 
| you believe it,’’ said Hicks, ‘‘because now 
yrge Baldwin Townsend on you. You should 
»/nd the few millions he 
‘¥:’s why I called you up. 
i, I myself can’t ride more 
+ miles in a motor without 
sling that I ought to have 
nia 


liddle’s Story 


} ere,’ I confessed. ‘But 
2 id more people are using it 
ssy and not as a luxury. If 
eit has made, mechanically 
r cheaper prices, keeps up, 
te most wonderful thing of 
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1¢ Townsend talked to you?”’ 
cl suspiciously. 
bi I'd like to let him,’ I 


cine and see Fred Liddle. 
o] friend of Townsend’s and 
y \uch interested in getting 
yso finance the Arabian. 
omancer. It may be 
lle automobile paper 
?d would like to see 
1. 3ut this might easily 
spicion. Come on, 


njover to the Textile 
utnal Bank, of which 
; | Liddle was presi- 
ni" him very well. 

"aid Hicks, without 
wy, “tell Jack Wing, 
n; Barnes, what your 
send wants.” 
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?iechoed Mr. Hicks, the progressive president of 
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“Hello, Jack,” said Liddle, and shook hands, saying, 
“We are polite in this bank even to other banks’ deposi- 
tors. Jack, considering the views he holds, my friend 
Townsend astonishes himself by his moderation. He wants 
to enlarge his plant. It will take about $5,000,000 to build 
the additions he thinks he will need to take care of the 
business he says is in sight. He has orders for an incredible 
number of cars. He has a faculty of making all kinds of 
men work their heads off for him and his agents simply 
make people buy his ear, so he finds himself with orders for 
more cars for immediate delivery than he can possibly 
manufacture in three years. His idea is to produce in huge 
quantities, buy improved machinery, which will reduce 
the costs materially. Why, he thinks he can pay the 
$5,000,000 in two years if he never got another order! But 
he has a violent prejudice against banking relief. Accord- 


_ing to him, it always ends by the banker owning the busi- 


ness as soon as it begins to pay big.” 

“Will he allow us to audit his books and appraise his 
plants and study his methods and his personnel for our- 
selves?’ I asked. ; 

“‘T don’t see why he shouldn’t,”’ said Liddle. 

“Why not give Jack a letter of introduction and let him 
talk to your genius?”’ suggested Hicks. 

Liddle nodded and said, “I'll do it and I’ll call up and 
tell Townsend you are going.” 

“Make the appointment, if possible, for tomorrow after- 
noon after 3:30,” I said. 

Liddle right then and there telephoned to Townsend and 
made the appointment for me. The next afternoon I went 
to see the automobile manufacturer. His office was on 
West Fifty-seventh Street not far from the river. It wasn’t 
a large building. Downstairs was a saloon. In the rear of 
the saloon was the private office of Mr. 
George Baldwin Townsend, formerly presi- 
dent of the Consolidated Auto Corporation 
and now head of the Allenby Motor Com- 
pany, in need of $5,000,000 to enlarge his 
business with. As I went past the garage 
I saw a lot of the little Allenby cars, all 
nice and new and unsold. 

It was not a prepossessing sight any more 
than it was an aristocratic neighborhood. 
But that didn’t affect me. If the Allenby 
people were doing enough business to jus- 
tify our making some deal with them, I 
didn’t care where they did the business or 
how the office looked. 

George B. Townsend was 


with a fine forehead. I gay 
him the letter of introducti 
from Liddle. He glanced 
the envelope, laid it on t 
desk unread and shook hand, 


for going to all this trouble,” 
he said pleasantly. “I am 
turning out 5000 cars a year— 
— which won’t be even a good 
| month’s work for us after we 

get going. I have orders for 


Not the Bogy Man He Was 


waiting for me—a small man 


“Tam much obliged to you — 
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about 40,000 cars and I need a plant big enough to take 
care of our business. Iam not thinking of the future. That 
will take care of itself. I am thinking of the present. I 
need $5,000,000. With that I'll make enough to build ten 
plants later on. Our profits will take care of all future 
expansion. That’s the thing in a nutshell.’ 

I felt sure that Townsend had stated the facts accu- 
rately. He had a remarkable personality and a convincing 
manner. I felt I must hurry with the $5,000,000 so 
that this man might not waste any more time. To delay 
was to let a lot of millions run to waste. 

“How much are you making?”’ I asked him, feeling too 
pressed for time to waste any in preliminaries. 

“T figure to make $2,000,000 this year,’’ he said with 
conviction. 

“What?” 

erVedues 

He said it so confidently that I asked him, “‘Have you 
any idea of how you want to raise this money?”’ 

“Yes; I want to sell stocks or bonds of my company. I 
don’t want any more notes. That’s how I lost the Consoli- 
dated. Notes fall due when you don’t want them to. I 
want partners, not bankers.”’ 

That was just what we’d been looking for. 

I said, “‘You could raise the money by selling enough 
common stock.” 

‘Very well,’ he said, as though everything was settled. 
“Don’t you think we ought to hurry up?” 


Getting Down to Business 


“(\F COURSE I must confer with my partners before I 

tell you positively that we’ll do business with you, 
and before I speak to them I must know more about your 
business. I don’t know, for instance, what your stock is 
worth or what I could sell it for until I have a look at 
your books and your plant.” 

“Of course not. Now, Mr. Wing, please tell me what 
you wish me to do in order to expedite matters.” 

“Well, we shall have to find out how you run your busi- 
ness. It isn’t only a matter of your producing your cost 
sheets or a properly kept set of books, but of our studying 
your business as a business, because in order to sell your 
securities for you we shall have to recommend them to our 
clients and associates, and before we can do so we must 
know everything about your industry in general and your 
organization in particular. We wouldn’t buy the finest 
manufacturing plant in the world at any price unless we 

ad the right man to run it, and we wouldn’t back the 
world without the proper equipment for 
ith. I’ll say this, though, that Iam a 
obile industry and its future.” 
ingly at this. 
averted?” he asked eagerly. 
since our firm went into the syndi- 
that issue of notes of your old com- 


ay be your friends; but they made 
presidency of the company that 
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HE Harrowers had arrived. Mrs. Harrower, with 
T: diamond necklace and pendulous chin, was sit- 

ting in the center of the drawing-room like a large 
central ornament. Mr. Harrower and Jethro Courtney 
were standing near her. Mr. Harrower 
was a little man with eyeglasses and a 
round red face. Even when he stood up 
straight he came only to Jethro Court- 
ney’s shoulder. 

“Yes, sir,’ Uncle Jethro was saying, 
“that’s what comes of having it in the 
papers. Hanged if he didn’t try to 
snatch it right from under my arm. Oh, 
no, he didn’t get it; but I haven’t felt 
right since.” 

“What did he look like?” asked Mr. 
Harrower. ‘‘You must have seen him.” 

“He was too quick to see well. He 
dodged back into the crowd. Well, I 
should say he was about as tall as —— 
Well, well, here they are.”’ 

Uncle Jethro was looking at Romano 
and rubbing his white mustache. 

““My dear,’ said Mrs. Harrower to 
Helen, ‘‘I never saw you look so beauti- 
tule! 

Though Helen laughed, Mrs. Harrower’s 
remark seemed to her like an accusation. 
She should have felt distrait, and she did 
not. Tom Bacchus was biting at his nails 
and looking dismally about. She knew 
she should be unhappy, and instead she 
was in a different mood. She was actually 
annoyed at Tom, selfishly annoyed that 
he should betray his feelings. There was 
a lack of dignity, a lack of self-respect —— 

“Folks,’”’ said Uncle Jethro, ‘the cock- 
tails are on the table.” 

“Jethro,” said Mr. Harrower, “‘before 
I take another, let’s see the chain.” 

“Well ” Uncle Jethro paused with 
unlooked-for indecision. Everybody was 
looking at him except Tom Bacchus. 
Everyone except Tom Bacchus looked | 
expectant. Tom, however, had his back 
to the party. He was finishing his second 
cocktail. 

“‘T guess it’s better where it is till after 
dinner,’’ Uncle Jethro ended. F 

“T hope you have it safe,” said Mr. 
Harrower. & 

“It’s safe enough,” said Uncle Jethro,” 
“in the library. I put it up as soon as 
got in.” 2 

Jethro Courtney prided himself on food 
His dinners were as long and devious + 
the passages in his house, intricate monu- 
ments to cooking. They were like anec- 
dotes of an old man, which flag and wax 
and wane until it is hard to find the end. 
Course followed course downthelongroom. 
Empty plates appeared only to be whisked away, until the 
dinner became a series of ceramic patterns. The table 
always seemed too small for the dining room, a spot of 
light glittering with glasses. That evening it seemed un- 
usually small and the walls and the sideboards particularly 
dark. 

They had the constraint which often comes of an ill- 
assorted company. Mrs. Harrower sat on Jethro’s right. 
Mr. Harrower was on his left, and then came Helen, and 
then Romano, and Tom made the last distrait and silent 
link that completed the circle. 

Uncle Jethro should not have told of his adventure with 
the japanned box. It remained in the back of the Har- 
rowers’ thoughts. 

Mr. Harrower was a diffident little man who stumbled 
vainly but seldom hit upon a firm conversational founda- 
tion. His mind was in his garden and his office, and he 
never wholly succeeded in drawing his mind away. Mrs. 
Harrower, however, came of the old conversational school, 
where words were like chips in a poker game. As Helen 
tried to talk to Mr. Harrower, Mrs. Harrower’s voice kept 
ae in. Neither Romano nor Tom Bacchus spoke at 
all. 

“T told George there was a burglar,’ Mrs. Harrower was 
saying. “I just could feel there was someone downstairs. 
You know the way you feel things.” 

“Yes,” said Uncle Jethro. ‘That is, I begin to know.” 

‘And I said to George, ‘George, I tell you I just know 
there is someone downstairs.’ Let me see, that was five 
summers ago; but of course I still remember, and you 
know the way George is.” 
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““Perhaps,’’ She Interrupted, “‘I’d Rather Have You What You Are. 
Perhaps I Wouldn’t Stay if You Were Someone Else’’ 


“Well, didn’t I go down?’”’ Mr. Harrower turned 
abruptly away from Helen. ‘‘Now that’s a nice thing to 
say. I did go down, and oY 

“And you took good care to wait till they were gone,”’ 
remarked Mrs. Harrower, but Helen had stopped listening. 

“Why, Mr. Romano!” she exclaimed. ‘‘What are you 
doing?”’ 

His right hand was on the table. He was playing ab- 
stractedly with a crumb of bread. Though he was not 
looking at it, the crumb of bread was taking a definite 
shape. Its edges were delicate and even, and twisted 
into a certain symmetry as his fingers moved. As she 
spoke Romano dropped the bread crumb. 

“‘Nothing,”’ he said hastily; ‘‘ quite nothing.” 

“You were,’’ she insisted. ‘“‘ You were modeling some- 
thing out of the bread. I didn’t know you could model.” 

Romano looked quickly around the table. 

“Hush!” he said. ‘Please do not say that. It’s only 
an old habit, the way my fingers move. How should I 
know how to use my hands? What use are hands when we 
have machinery? I might have known, if only —— But 
shall we talk of something else? It’s a fixed idea of mine, 
and it isn’t interesting.” 

“How can I tell if you don’t tell me? If only what?” 

Romano shrugged his shoulders and looked at her. 

“T’m back at it again,” he sighed, ‘I’m very out of 
date. I suppose it comes of being an antiquarian. I was 
going to say, if only I had lived three hundred years ago.” 

He had a power of illusion that was pleasant relief to 
everything that worried her most. She could understand 
his mood. It was a mesmeric thing, almost like the play of 
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a child. He was smiling, yet as she wat; 
seemed to her that he might have been kc 
any of those canvases of thin-faced, thin. 
whose eyes haunt the galleries of Florence, 
““You’re back again,” she gs; 
ing of Pozzi of Perugia.” ” 
“Not that,” said Roman 
thinking you should have 
too.” 
She looked down at her plat 
a certain skill in reading mi 
sions. A change had come | 
he was speaking, and she kney) 
knew intuitively that she sho; 
age him, and yet she did not, \ 
mood grew light, irrationally; 
felt his eyes still on her, an} 
the beginning of anything wa 
heard his voice, and she knew \ 
when the tide of life “7 
( 


could have drawn away, and 
She had been unhappy a mor 
and now she found herself lay 
“Don’t laugh,” said Roma) 
would have painted you. You 
been a great lady of a nobll 
great as you are beautiful.” — 
“But I’m not 4 
“Has no one ever told yos 
had interrupted before she ¢ 
“You are as beautiful a 
Spring. Has no one ever tol 
“T didn’t mean to make 4 


she said. She hoped Tom fy 
not listening. 
“You could not have stopid 
replied. 
“Tf you had lived three hul 
ago,” said Helen in an al 
“would you have played it 
crumbs then?”’ 
“No, not with bread crib 
Romano. 
“IT wonder,’’ said Helen,» 
chin on the palm of her hand/i 
would have been.” It was el 
mind to run back, there ina 
house. It had confused itse/1 
past. She was thinking ag) 
portraits and old canvas. “a 
you would have liked to be.’ 
“Only a man.” 
“No; you would have bel. 
Perugia.” | 
“Hush!’? Romano lool 
around the table. ‘“‘I prete 
once before tonight. I’m git 
sions. I may think I am agi)” 
“T wish. you would,” shjsa 
laughed, because it was all soul! 
out of the beaten path of thif 
“You wish?” His eyes had grown unnatill 
His expression was so strange that she was #} 
frightened. ‘I told you it was easy—if I once?t 
swing of it. You want me to be. Then I am. |? 
of Perugia.” \¥ 
She gave a nervous little laugh. | 
“Don’t laugh. I am Pozzi of Perugia, the 1 
live close behind St. Mark’s. The journeymer 
where. My shop is dark, but not too dark {| 
fine work. I was apprenticed first in the guile! 
where I learned of the alloys and of the foils foe 
of how to use the sword; but my work is qu?™ 
My contrivances are my own, quite. And) it 
desire of my hands, lady—a necklace, a bracel)# 
for your hair?” ‘| ii 
“Don’t!” exclaimed Helen. “You make n@ 
vous! Why, I might almost think ——” His ve? 
her. 
“T told you you’d bring back the shades ¥! 
spoke I was resting in the second circle of Infe? t 
Iam. Will it be a chaplet, then? I haye the 
make it of ivy leaves, linked together, each le “ 
ivy curls in life—only look!” : | 
His hands were on the table. He had pie 
bread crumb delicately between his thumb ani 
He touched it, flattened it. She could not tell ™ 
like a conjurer’s trick. 
“Why, it is an ivy leaf!’”’ she cried. 


You would think Midas had touched a living pat 
had my gold.” | 
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* Jt was Uncle Jethro’s voice. ‘‘What are 
: 2 ” 

hem had noticed that dinner was over. It 
ding of a daydream, all an elusive thought. 
ed back at the table again the bread crumb 
id pellet which Romano was kneading be- 
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ing,” said Romano; “TI was only explaining 
ney the technic of Pozzi of Perugia.” 

iis feet. Everyone was rising and pushing 


tell us all,” said Uncle Jethro. “If you'll 
sitting room we’ll have our coffee there, and 


e chain.” 
1s followed Helen and caught up to her as 


, whispered, ‘“‘I don’t dare ask him. I’ve 
iy him all through dinner. The old boy’s not 
huch for a loan. I know he’ll throw me 


a and awkward of him to mention it 


1 in her thoughts. He was like the drab 


ble he was like something that she had tried 
eack of her mind? Was it only an hour ago 
J, anted to see him so much? 
t}she answered unkindly; “if you don’t ask 
m’t care enough for me to ask him, why 
wiis hand across his forehead, but before he 
sig had reached the drawing-room. 
riomano,” Mrs. Harrower was saying, “you 
erything. I really don’t see how you could 
said Romano, looking toward the door of 
‘ven the time and place and circumstances, 
retell what a man may do.”’ 
ney was in the library. They were all wait- 
‘get back. They all fell silent finally. Mr. 
gied a cigar. Tom drank a liqueur—his third 


alk a devilish long time,’’ Mr. Harrower com- 
‘sly. “I wish he’d hurry up. You don’t sup- 
nso have happened?” 

r/r!”’ said Romano, setting down his coffee 
:jthis house? What could possibly happen?”’ 
a Mr. Harrower, “you were talking about 
djlace and circumstances. Suppose this was 
d lace?” 

aeorge,”’ said Mrs. Harrower. 
‘e comes Jethro now.”’ 

, Uncle Jethro was walking toward them, 
cigar and regarding everybody with a mild, 


“How you 


“Look!” he said, and that was all. 

He had stretched out his hands and was holding them be- 
fore him. Suspended between them was the Pozzi chain. 
It took a moment to see it. It seemed to hide itself behind 
a mist of age. It was a steel chain with graceful, elongated 
links. It was bitten deep with an obscuring rust, so that 
its rust and decrepitude were what first met the eye, but 
only momentarily. After a second the rust was forgotten, 
for through it from every link were spots of yellow gold. 
At first it seemed nothing more than a tracery, like frost on 
glass, and then the gold took shape, until it seemed against 
the rust almost like foliage breaking through dark wood in 
spring. Each spot, each filament of gold took shape. It 
was not flat like gold on a Damascus blade, but raised 
from the steel and modeled in minute reliefs. It gave a 
sense of motion. Each detail was like a discovery, and yet 
each detail fitted with the whole. Something fresh and 
living was struggling with the rust. 

“Look!” said Romano. ‘See how the gold is raised, not 
like Damascene work, but in relief. You would go a long 
way to find another piece of work like that. There is no one 
but Pozzi who could do it so. Look where his chisel ran. 
Ah, you can look and look and still not see the end. There 
are two years of a man’s life looking back at you.” 

“Let me see it,’ demanded Mr. Harrower. ‘How do 
you know it took two years?”’ 

Romano, however, did not answer the question. Instead 
he asked another. 

“Why is it everyone wants to touch it? They always 
do. Take it and look at it link by link and see how the 
gold’s put on. There’s not a link that has not a different 
design, though they look the same at first. You’ll see when 
you get it nearer.” 

From the way he touched the chain it was plain to see he 
loved it. He gave it up slowly, as though he was reluctant 
to have it leave his fingers, but no one noticed. It was the 
gold they wished to see, the gold that was twining through 
the rust. 

“Do you like it?” he asked Helen. “Won’t you tell me 
what you think?”’ 

If she had not known before, she could not have doubted 
then that something had changed. There was a difference 
between them which had come into being somewhere be- 
tween the beginning of dinner and the end. 

“T’m looking at it still,” she said. ‘Did you ever think 
it’s something like a story?” 

“Tt might be,’’ said Romano, ‘except the links are all 
together. There’s no beginning and no end.” 

“But there was a beginning once.” 

Curiously enough, he did not answer. Perhaps in this 
way that ancient piece of vanity had its own meaning for 
everyone who was there, and its one particular moral. For 
Jethro, it was the story of gold and steel. What was it for 
the Harrowers? They leaned over it with hardly a word, 


“It isn’t Anything,” He Answered; “Only a Punch Behind the Ear. I’m Always on the Receiving End, I Guess” 


twisting and turning it in the light. Only Tom Bacchus 
stood aloof, watching all the rest, while the gold twinkled 
in its dull setting beneath the light. 


xXI 


T WAS late in the evening, after the Harrowers had gone, 

when Tom Bacchus had his interview with Jethro. 
There was a restless sort of silence when the Harrowers had 
closed the front door behind them. Jethro drew the bolts 
himself, and when he drew the last every sound and sense 
of out-of-doors seemed to be shut away. Like other 
wealthy men, he had unexpected streaks of parsimony. 
When he had finished with the door he put out light after 
light until the hall was nearly dark. 

“Well, well,’ he said a little wearily, ““we’ve had a 
pleasant evening.” 

The house seemed closed in upon itself with a silence 
that was all its own. Helen found herself wishing, or 
almost wishing, that the Harrowers were back. There was 
a stability in Mrs. Harrower’s flow of conversation. With- 
out it her uncle and all his house loomed larger. His coat 
had an added sag at the shoulders. His vest was lower. His 
collar and tie had taken on an increased ungainliness. 
When he came into the drawing-room the dimming of the 
lights made him like an uncouth shadow, the same appear- 
ance that the sun had given him that afternoon. 

“Tt’s time to put away the chain,” he said. ‘It’s said its 
say tonight.” 

It was still on the table beneath the lamp. He picked it 
up and folded the jeweler’s flannel around it very carefully. 
Romano had moved away toward the bow windows at the 
end of the room, but just as the chain was going into the 
japanned box they all turned at the sound of his voice. 

“What’s that?’”’ demanded Uncle Jethro. 

“T don’t want to alarm you, sir,’’ said Romano, ‘“‘but 
you ought to know. There are two men just outside, 
standing on the lawn.”’ 

“Never mind,” said Uncle Jethro. It was clear he was 
not alarmed. ‘‘There are always two men out there every 
night. I always have the house watched. I have too much 
valuable stuff.” 

He picked up the japanned box and moved toward the 
library. Tom Bacchus started and hurried after him, as 
though he had been awakened from a painful dream that 
had rested heavily upon him all the evening. 

“Let me help you, sir,” he said. ‘‘I’m good at locks 
and things.”’ 

And before her uncle answered, Tom Bacchus had closed 
the librarydoor. Helen stood looking after them. Romano 
Was still at the window. ’ 

So Pozzi is gone,” he said. ‘Locked in his cell again. 
We are all locked up. Have you ever known a place so 
still?” 

Helen nodded absently, still looking at the library. 

“T don’t sup- 
pose there’s a way 
to get outside,” 
said Romano, 
“without undoing 
a dozen bolts.” 

And then the li- 
brary door opened 
and Tom Bacchus 
came in alone. 


“Where’s Uncle 
Jethro?’’ asked 
Helen. 

“He’s putting 


the chain away,” 
Tom’s voice was 
far from pleasant. 
“He'd rather do it 
alone.”’ 

Putting away 
the chain must 
have had few diffi- 
culties, for Jethro 
Courtney was 
back just as Tom 
had finished. 
Whatever may 
have transpired in 
the library was not 
to be read on his 
face. He was as 
serene as ever, and 
his eyes more 
guilelessly blue. 

“Still looking 
out the window, 
Romano?”’ he in- 
quired. ‘°Itis 
rather dark to see 
the view, but wait 
till morning. Right 
over there’s the 

(Continued on 
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who is engaged to the man one would 

like to be engaged to oneself. Sue’s 
dislike for the girl across the tea-room table, 
however, was greater even than these bare circumstances 
warranted. Its intensity was a purely personal tribute to 
Hyacinth Smith; made more pronounced, of course, by 
the fact that Hyacinth was being patronizing. 

“Now this is my party, Sue, absolutely.”” The arm that 
reached across the little table to take possession of the 
tea-room check was up to the 
latest moment, its plumpness 
snugly ineased in the sleeve of 
the spring mode tailored suit. 
“Have you time to walk up the 
Avenue and take in the new 
styles, or are you due back at 
the office? I suppose it takes a 
little longer to eat here than 
where you usually go for lunch.” 

“T usually come here for 
lunch. Oh, yes, I’ve plenty of 
time for a little stroll before I : 
go back.”’ i 

Which polite conversation, 4 
translated into what the con- 
versers really meant, would have 
read: 


HYACINTH: I’ll pay for both 
lunches. I don’t suppose you 
often eat in a-really nice place ; é 
like this. And while I have all Pi 
the afternoon to walk up and 
downand inand out of theshops, 
I mustn’t forget that you’re a 
poor working girl who must go 


()s: is not likely to be fond of the girl 


back as soon as her noon hour fe A ; 

is up. ue 
SuB: Oh, blah! Le 
ft. ; 


“T’m so glad tailored things 
are in this spring,’? Hyacinth 
observed, glancing down at her 
own plump tailored self with 
satisfaction. ‘‘They make you 
look so much slimmer. They’re . 
nice for business too,” she added | 
kindly. “You know’’—with a 
“T’ve often thought I’d like to ¢ 
myself, but dad just howls at t 
such an old-fashioned dear—wor 
in the home, you know, and all 
Wants to take care of his little girl 
funny, of course; but there’s somet! 
about it too.” 

“Your father is a dear,” Sue agreé 

She and Hyacinth’s father both work« 
the C. L. Dennet Construction Company and 
in some ways she knew old Burton Smith better 
than his daughter did. Surely, Sue thought, if 
Hyacinth knew her father’s salary and how 
ften he drew it a couple of weeks in advance when a pay- 
ment on his house or his life insurance premium was due, 
surely if Hyacinth knew even half as much of her father’s 
material existence as Sue did, she could find scant pleasure 
in posing as a pampered, idle daughter. 

What pleasure could a new hairline black tailored suit 
be when it meant pushing an old nose a little harder to 
the grindstone? 

“Thanks, but I don’t go on parties,”’ said Sue crisply, 
laying seventy-five cents on the luncheon check, sixty-five 
for the Twinkle Tea Room’s regular lunch and ten for the 
waitress. 

Hyacinth laughed. 

““Aren’t you the cocky independent little thing! My, I 
wish I were as smart as you are! Dad says”—a self- 
conscious little laugh—‘that I’d be as much use in an 
office as a butterfly.” 

“Well, there wouldn’t be much point in your going into 
an office anyway,” said Sue, ‘when you expect to be 
married soon.” 

She made her voice determinedly pleasant. One couldn’t 
allow oneself to be a cat. Besides, there was a certain 
self-respect in facing the fact that Dan Seward was going 
to marry Hyacinth. 

Sue remembered so well the day they had met. She had 
been at the switchboard—Sue did anything or everything 
around the Dennet office, from opening the mail to making 
out the pay envelopes—when Hyacinth had come in to 
go to lunch with her father. Dan had been working on 
the Harrisburg job and had come into the office that noon 
by order of the boss. The foreman on the job had been 
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“There Must be Something Wrong With This House That I Can’t See,’’ He Said 


taken sick and Dennet had decided to let Dan try fore- 
man’s work. Big, brave, brawny, blue-eyed, bonny, on 
down through all the pleasant 6’s in the dictionary, and 
they fitted Dan like his working clothes. He was leaning 
against the switchboard and he and Sue were bantering 
personalities after the free-and-easy fashion of the Dennet 
office. 

“Only three months on the job and a foreman already! 
I'll bet you’re one of these boys they put in the school 
readers, that unties the string on all the packages and 
rolls it up neatly and gets to be president of the company 
before they’re thirty.” 

“Sure,’’ Dan agreed. ‘I’m the fellow that takes courses 
and studies nights.” He struck an attitude of pleased 
surprise, extending a greeting hand to Sue. ‘Of course I 
remember you! You’re Mrs. Addison Sims, of Seattle. 
And how is the little Sim that had the measles that day I 
met you on the steps of the courthouse in Portland?’’ 

“The only thing that’s going to hold you back,” Sue 
went on speculatively, ‘‘is that you’re maybe too honest. 
You’ve got a terribly honest face.” 

Dan resented this, of course. Good people are always 
more ashamed of their goodness than bad people of their 
badness. 

“T may have an honest face, but nobody’s ever stepped 
on it yet,”’ he boasted. 


LB 
nk 


s ttf 


“Well, look out that som 
step on it one of these days,” 
him. ‘Some woman, probab 
darkly. % 

And at that very moment Hyacinth Smit 
Hyacinth had simply not seen Dan at all th 
her father had introduced him. Dad was 
of democratic old dear who couldn’t see a 
the way in introducing a carpenter in his y 
to his daughter. That was a year ani 
though, and now Dan and - 
engaged. 4 

This was the best of sign; 
Sue’s prophecy, Dan had eo 
year and a half. Foreman fo 
and then superintendent, Th 
workmen’s cottages out Ji\ 
way that he had left the De 
to build on his own. Dan ha 
on that venture. a 

Good little houses they we| 
ing fancy, but sturdy and ho 
Sue knew all me! 


they cost, how muck 
the whole deal. It w 
man to confide in 


way of cupping her } 
in her hands and lc 
4 a whole-hearted inte 
: flattering as it was gel 
of all for Dan, for hey 
project was not onl| 
also shrewdly under, 
knew what he meant } 
about grounds, laths) 
No need to explains 
So he stopped in | 
office often, sometimt 
boss, when he w 
outer office’ toja 
Sometimes he ¢ 


lot of plumbingf 
pick up at a_ 
were enough re 
for a cottage le 
big Dennet jo] 
would be glad 
cheap. || 

With Sue deg 
little kindnesis, 
nothing person y 
in Dan’s bringi} 
box of candy nos 
in the full-bloo 
plant he sent helt 
He had sent 
favorite cigars 
Sue was a good 
that was all, 

She had _ rerhe 
sternly of 


a half, yet shed 
watching for Dan to come into the office, {i 
matter-of-fact conversations, finding an 
in his frank confidences. The sternest of 1 
not check the thrill that swept over her I 
shine when she would glance up from hee 


woman and still be a girl for a’ that and ah 
Then one morning Dan telephoned and K 
to lunch with him. ‘“I’d like to tell you ab! 
going to try,”’ he explained. 4 
Business again, of course; but Sue hurt 
under her breath all morning as she filed pla) # 
the kindly fates that had made her don herr 
that very morning, an outrageously beco: 
brown hat that hid nearly all of her crim 
but made up for this by the dashing feath 
against her cheek. What if it was + 


. 


spring and you never could tell! 
Businesslike enough at the beginnir 
Dan was going to take the money he 
workmen’s cottages and build a house! 
of the smartest suburbs near New York 
“T can get hold of a peach of a lot 
“Tt’s near the station and just a coupl 
Boulevard. Nifty houses going up all 
but not too big. Just about the size I ¢2 


the matter with the lot,” Sue demanded 
wif it’s cheap?” 
lid Dan. “Everybody figures it would cost 
fillit. Plenty of the big builders would have 
t p before now except for that. But they’re 
» <cavate for an apartment house just a couple 
ay and they'll sell the dirt cheap. I can get 
inly a dollar and a half a load.” 
{(1 approvingly. 
4 get what extra money I need from the First 
the name of the big city bank with naive 
acquainted with the president, you know, 
nnets were building his house. He offered to 
en I got ready to go into business for myself. 
vant it for a joke, but I called his bluff. When 
4 what I’d done with the cottages, he stood 
get up to five thousand on a three months’ 
ouses around there are selling like hot cakes,” 
eagerly. “And they’re frails, believe me. 
rough ’em all. Dawson & Co. are building 
and—say, it’s a wonder they don’t use thumb 
| figure that any wall that won’t blow over 
ean sell the house is plenty strong enough. 
ses they built are only two years old now, and 
mthat bought ’em are having to replace the 
fcures already.” 
reaven’s sake!” 

. I ean fill my lot and build a good, sea- 
on it and sell at a decent profit for the price 
+o. are getting. Do you know’’—still more 
“/at’s how Dennet himself got started? Build- 
ét a time.” 

+ bu’ll have a business as big as Dennet’s when 

2,” Sue prophesied. 
d.othing for a few moments. Then, suddenly, 
\ get along,” he said. ‘“‘I’m going to get 


of intense interest did not change. It stayed 
3 frozen there as the thin coating of ice on a 
es the melting and the breaking up beneath. 
tyacinth Smith! 

eamed she’d look at me ——— You’ve been 
‘rood friend ——”’ 

oing new hat with the feather sweeping across 
;)he piece of hard roll that was so dry she 
1 to swallow it; the sunlight on the waitress’ 
‘or weeks afterward, whenever Sue passed 
ant a feeling of utter dull dreariness would 
1 like nausea. ‘ 

never guessed. Sue had at least her shreds of 
ae into. She could go right on being all she 
61—a good business friend of Dan’s. 

a recognized the harmlessness of this. 
9] resented Dan’s friendship for Sue than she 
ay to Dennet. 
| it from the 
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vi she came 
_) shop she 
1nd went to 
t] Sue; even 
cher way to 
Si nice things 
hl said about 
ejid, in a car- 
ion, that she 
f Sue. Pa- 
feiininity can 
ethan this. 
Vs there any 
‘ continuing 
‘In; no harm 
iy but herself, 
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frely feeling 
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tional than 
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ful. 
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carpenters 
ai tall mem- 
:(unty Build- 
ion in July, 
¢( veniencing 
as like the 
Ojdany, Sue’s 
si was of Dan 
1, house only 
d his notes 
2 | September. 


“Oh, yes, there is a strike. I remember Dan said some- 
thing about one.” 

“But won’t it hold up the house? 
before fall.” 

“T really don’t know,’’ Hyacinth admitted. ‘I never 
talk business with Dan. There are so many more interest- 
ing things to talk about. You’ll understand this one of 
these days when you’re engaged yourself, Sue.’’ 

Sue smiled. 

““Woman’s place,” she said, “being in the home?” 

“Yes, all joking aside, it really comes down to that.” 
Hyacinth turned serious with conscious sweetness. ‘‘ After 
all, I guess I’m awfully old-fashioned at heart. Maybe 
I’m too feminine, but I can’t seem to help it. I’m willing to 
let you smart young business girls have your business. I 
just can’t feel that there’s anything sweeter or finer for a 
woman than to be just a woman; the kind a man comes 
home to for rest and relaxation when the business of the 
day is done.” 

Friend or sweetheart, that was it. Well, Sue couldn’t 
deny that Hyacinth had the better of it. The first time 
she saw Dan, she asked him about the Cloverdale house 
and the strike. 

“Tt’s the devil’s own,” he admitted, his candid blue 
eyes dark with worry. 

“How near are you done?” 

“Ready to put on the siding.” 

“Can you get your notes extended?”’ 

“T have—up to the middle of September. 
doing after that though.” 

“Well, Mr. Dennet thinks the strike ought to be settled 
in another couple of weeks at the most. You can rush it 
through then. It’ll have eaten up all your leeway though, 
won’tit? You'll have to sell the house as soon asit’s done.” 

“Yep. I sold the last cottage before it was done 
though. And this is going to be one peach of a house. 
Copper leaders. The only house around there that’s got 
7em. And I’m getting a furnace with a boiler big enough 


He’s got to sell it 


Nothing 


to heat the house. Good and solid the place is too. No 
puff of breeze is going to blow down those walls.” 
“T like your plan,’”’ said Sue encouragingly. ‘A good 


plain colonial is a safe bet.” 
She wanted to encourage him, to help him out with 
his worries, to But Sue clamped down suddenly and 
firmly on these wants. It was absurd, that 
sudden impulse to ery that rosein her throat 
just because he was so big and boyish and 
dear in his eagerness and his worries. 
“Tt’s just the famous old mother in- 
stinct,’’ she reminded herself hardily. 


\Npedealike 
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But woman can be as hardy and as cynical as she likes, 
and what good does it do her? 

There was no harm, though, in her stopping by to see 
Dan’s house. She had taken some forgotten blue prints 
out to a Dennet job in Merrivale, two stations beyond 
Cloverdale. Going as near as that, she would have stopped 
to see a house being built by anyone she knew. She was 
interested in houses anyway; always poring over the 
furnishing and garden magazines like any suburban matron. 

Dan’s house was apparently deserted, all work stopped 
midway. Sue picked her way in over soft dirt, up the 
plank that served as gangway till the steps should be built. 
It was a scorching hot day and the afternoon sun baked 
down on the bare boards. Sue sat down on a sawhorse 
standing in what was sometime to be the living room, took 
off the dashing little brown hat and fanned herself with it. 
Her cheeks burned scarlet with the heat and the walk; her 
crinkly bronze hair curled in tight little ringlets against her 
warm neck. 

“Nice big living room.” Her quick, trained glance 
missed nothing from the under floors laid diagonally to the 
ash dump in the fireplace. She picked her way through the 
dining room, noting with approval its convenient base out- 
lets, into the kitchen with its carefully planned cross ven- 
tilation. “Be a nice cool kitchen to work in. Not that 
plenty of women who are going to keep a maid ever think 
of that though.’”’ The bathroom fixtures and laundry tubs 
stood outside at the back and she saw that they were from 
one of the most reliable makers. Dan was building this 
house to last. Sue went back outdoors to look at the front 
of it. 

“It’s a good house all right, all right,’’ she decided. 
“But isn’t it maybe a little too plain?’ She studied it 
dubiously, then shook her head reassuringly. ‘‘Any house 
is plain at this stage. Like a baby before its hair comes in. 
Even a good-looking baby is pretty plain when it’s bald.”’ 

She went back inside and considered the shaky-looking 
ladder leading to the second story. She was startled to 
hear footsteps, to see an overalled workman coming toward 
the ladder top. Dan had evidently got a nonunion man. 
Then her heart seemed to turn over with a half-sick little 
flop as she recognized Dan himself. 

He was delighted to see her and guided her safely up the 
treacherous-looking ladder, showed her over the second 
floor, fairly glowed under her hon- 
est compliments. 

(Continued on Page 72) 
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The French Debt 


ITH the installation of the system of reparation pay- 
ments in accordance with the Dawes reportp: sis 
natural that discussion should rever : 
payment of interallied debts. Since it is 
proposals looking to the refunding © 
submitted to our Government this wit 
that feelers projected by the debtor 
anticipated. One recent proposal, re 
feeler, is worthy of particular attenti 
aroused widespread interest. ; 
It is proposed that the war debt of 
States be refunded at a low rate of i 
cent—and a low rate of amortization—say 0. 
over a period of years not longer than that provided in the 
agreement with Great Britain—say, sixty-five years. 

It is further proposed that one-half of each annual pay- 
ment be applied to domestic uses and one-half invested in 
the industries of France—returned to that country as 
foreign investments. 

There is nothing novel in the first part of the proposal. 
We have already indicated that the attitude of the country 
is sympathetic and that consideration in rates of interest 
and amortization and in duration of payment is to be ex- 
pected, as indicated in the British agreement. The second 
proposal is novel—and worthless. Let us scrutinize it. 

Just to use a figure, let us say that under the terms of 
such an agreement $100,000,000 would be due and payable 
to the United States each year. We would receive 
$50,000,000 in cash to use at home and $50,000,000 to 
invest in France. The first $50,000,000 would be used to 
redeem our national! bonds. The bonds of French indus- 
tries secured through the obligatory investment of the 
second $50,000,000 would come into the hands of the 
Government. If we kept these securities we should defer 
the redemption of a corresponding amount of our national 
bonds or redeem them through taxes. Or we could sell 
these French industrial bonds and with the proceeds re- 
deem national bonds. Thus the Government would be- 
come an investment holder of French industrial securities 
and to a corresponding extent would defer redemption of 
our national bonds or pay them out of taxes; or our Gov- 
ernment would year after year act as an investment 
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banker, buying French bonds and selling them to our 
nationals. 

Who would select the French securities? A commission 
of congressmen? A commission of business men? The 
Department of the Treasury? Whoever made the selec- 
tions, if securities of solid established industries were 
sought, this would not suit the French, who would nat- 
urally seek to have the purchases used to inaugurate and 
promote new industries. 

Naturally the securities bought would include bonds of 
industries competitive with those in the United States. 
With a tariff set to protect our manufactures from French 
competition, our Government would be engaged in buying 
securities of these competitive concerns and floating them 
on the home market. Rather a queer business. 

Possibly the French would wish us to help in setting up 
industries that would aid in trade wars with Great Britain 
and Germany. Certainly such a course would not be highly 
regarded in the other countries. If we would avoid impli- 
cations we should need to make our investments neutral, 
so tospeak. But this would be forcing the French position. 

From the standpoint of the creditor country, such an 
obligatory annual foreign investment would develop into 
an entanglement of which the extent, duration and conse- 
quences could not be foreseen. From the standpoint of the 
debtor, also, the advantages would prove to be illusory. 

In some unspecified way it is apparently assumed that 
such an arrangement would improve the financial and 
budgetary position of France. This assumption does not 
stand scrutiny. 

Does France need private capital for sound industrial 
development? She does need capital for public improve- 
ments— waterways, railroads, hydroelectric plants, sanita- 
tion. But these are not included; the loans are to be to 
private industries, not to the state. It may be stated 
without fear of successful contradiction that private capi- 
tal is available for all French industries that can pay their 
way in the world. For political industries, monopolies, 
trade-war promotions—no. But for sound investments 
investment funds are not lacking in France or for France. 
It makes little difference to the problem of balancing the 
d get of the state, in the long run, if the government owes 
Government a certain sum or our nationals have the 
e sum invested in France. The payment of interest 
nd dividends has about the same effect on the interna- 
ional account. Since France has no gold, the government 
and the industries must make foreign payments in goods 
or services. As between the two, probably the government 
would be the easier to deal with. American investors 
would make trouble if payments were suspended; our 
Government might be induced to let the suspended pay- 
ments run. If our Government sold these securities to our 
nationals, the investors would hold the Government re- 
sponsible for the outcome. It is to be assumed that the 
Government would pass the French securities on to in- 
vestors; one cannot picture Uncle Sam filling his lock box, 
year after year, with French securities. 

The proposal is chimerical. We have our Government 
in domestic business enough. Let us keep it out of foreign 
business. Let us give the French generous terms in the 
scheme of payment of war debts, and confine the relations 
to straight-out financial transactions. 


Aldorning Nature 


CURIOUS new field seems to be developing for the 
A always-imaginative promoter in the exploitation of 
a new type of club devoted to various forms of country 
life and sportsmanship. The country club, composed of 
unequal parts of golf, tennis, dancing, bridge and parties 
at the nineteenth hole, has long constituted a well recog- 
nized and for the most part wholesome feature of modern 
life in this country. One would suppose there were already 
enough honest-to-goodness conventional golf and country 
clubs in existence, but evidently not. 

Now we have the new super-de-luxe country club, usually 
built upon the financial ruins of a magnificent estate upon 
which the heirs can no longer afford to pay the enormous 
taxes, whatever the founder of the fortune was able to 
pay, to be taken over by a company which sells, through 


newspaper advertisements or printed cireula; 
booklets, stock, shares or memberships to sue 
the public at large as have the jack. The 
former owner, the well-known Mr. Blank, i 
ously displayed in the reading matter, and on 
the comforts and luxuries of this wonderful ; 
be like those of a combination of the fine 
finest club and the finest private residence, 

In addition to the multiplication of country, 
is the new style of ranch club; not the dude Yr 
but the outfit which has failed to make r 
owners by breeding cattle and which, with th 
sufficient tiled bathrooms, is expected to shif; 
black in its new réle of sportsmen’s club. Oy 
times whether the great outdoors, either Bas! 
not being somewhat overclubbed and overorga : 
is too much of a tendency to enjoy Nature 0 
has paid a two-hundred-dollar initiation fee, © 
all, is akin to simplicity of character and heart} 
have played golf for centuries without much 

Thousands of volumes have been written ; 
in with Nature and how to enjoy it. What } 
most just now is to be let alone. Man has Th 
portion of this country’s out-of-doors, but ni, 
he let what is left alone and thereby enjoy it’ 


» } 
Parceling Out Our Import! 


EFORE the war Germany had a prac 
in the potash trade of the world. She hl 
deposits, mined with exceptional efficiency. 
potash interests were a trust to which thet 
was a party. During the war, shut off from Ge 
we developed potash resources in this couny 
which, however, have since been abandonec( 
of price. Through the outcome of the war on 
large German deposits of potash became ther 
France. The deposits in Alsace are practically « 
of the French Government. The German » 
before the war, are in a trust to which the goy 
party. Last year we imported some 55,000 te 
salts from France and some 143,000 tons fro ( 
It is now reported that the Germans an¢h 
have concluded an agreement in respect toh 
trade with the United States during the next) 
Germany is to furnish some sixty-nine per cen! 
nage of potash imported into this country, ‘a 
furnish some thirty-one per cent. We are to lv 
to say about that. The price is to be wea 
a ton, in terms of a certain concentration of ax 
potash. Weare to have nothing to say about th 
dispute provision is made for arbitration. 
included on the board of arbitrators. Ge 
agree to share the expense of a campaign 0 p 
the United States to increase the sales of potas 
to 300,000 tons annually. Apparently tl 
pected to take his information as to use of 
tilizer from the European trade and not fre 
agricultural experts. 
We do not know if the price stated is fai 
But it is a repugnant situation to have a pi 
two foreign producers, practically thro 
codperation. It is repugnant to feel ours 
technical propaganda. It is an ominous 
price of a raw material fixed in such fashio 
petition or open trading. What would b 
United States and France, the largest produ 
phate, should ration it out to Germany a 
flood her with propaganda? What would 
producers of rubber should undertake su 
which indeed there was some discussion 
be divided into monopolies after this fas 
tries of the world cannot tolerate a nonco 
ing of essential raw materials. It is a dan’ 
the rules of this game are quite like the: 
The Seeretary of Commerce has re 
passage of a law permitting importers < 


in importation. Apparently it is about tim 
weapon of defense to be devised. 


DY is always proposing to reform the 
Government, but nobody proposes to 
jt in the right place. Think it over a 
[you had power to remake the Government 
i{1 States, where would you begin? What 
t+ Government, in your opinion, most needs 


I know the answer. Everybody knows it. 
y/stion merely for the purpose of hopping off. 
jo signs of rejoicing in the land when the 
es a vacation or when the Supreme Court 
the summer. But when Congress adjourns 
‘ho does not happen to have a private 
nding at the moment—thanks God. 
while a President has been intensely un- 
i¢a Adams was toward the close of his term, 
; contemporaries called the spirit of faction 
jriously. Andrew Johnson was, in the furious 
wig the Civil War. But with few exceptions 
sr been a President who at a given time could 
x the respect and support of about half the 
hicountry—the other half 
t) the opposition party. 
a rs during which we have 
cing national legislative 


bodies the chronic condition of Congress has been that of 
a man without a friend. The normal attitude of the public 
toward it could best be expressed by throwing a brick. 

It is not necessary to recite the evidence in support of 
this proposition. It is a matter of common knowledge. It 
finds expression a thousand times a day all over the country, 
in print and in conversation. By common consent the 
weak branch of the Federal Government is the legislative 
branch. But though we have never lacked reformers and 
our reformers have never lacked projects for making over 
the executive and judicial branches of the Government, 
hardly anybody has even whispered reformation of the 
branch which admittedly needs it most. 

That is not so much a reflection on the reformers as it 
may seem at first glance. Mark Twain observed that 


though everybody talked about the weather, nobody did 
anything about it. That is the case with the legislative 
branch. 


Doing anything about it has seemed so far 


ANYWAY, HE’S NO QUITTER 
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beyond human power that ever since we’ve had a Con- 
gress people have taken out their dissatisfaction in 
just talking about it. 

The framers of the Constitution were more dubious 
about the legislative branch than about any other part of 
the job; and it is a rather solemn thought now that James 
Madison—probably, next to Jefferson, the foremost early 
protagonist of democracy—urged them to wipe Congress 
pretty nearly off the map by making every bill that passed 
its two houses subject to the direct veto of the Supreme 
Court, in addition to being subject to the direct veto of the 
President. On July 21, 1787, they came rather close to 
adopting Madison’s interesting motion. Imagination fails 
to picture Senator La Follette’s state of mind if he should 
find himself in that situation. 

From the start the Constitutional Convention practically 
agreed on three propositions: First, that the country was 
fast going to pot under the wholly ineffectual scheme of 
government which had been improvised in stress of the 
contest with England; second, that it would go quite to 
pot unless a more effectual government was set up; third, 
that the new government ought to be divided 
into three branches, legislative, executive and 
judicial. But judging by experience of national 
and state legislatures ever since ’76, the first 

branch would be the 
most intractable, arro- 
gant and irresponsible 
department of the new 
government. Hence 
arose the grand prob- 
lem of so hog-tying 


(Continued on 
Page 182) 
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Teaching Them to 
Drive 
The Sweetheart 


O LEARN to drive the auto, 
dear, 


First put the lever into gear, 

Then push your left foot in like 
this. 

That's fine. Now teacher gets a 
kiss. 


Now step upon the starter, so; 

That makes the precious engine go. 
Now let your left foot back like this. 
Good! Teacher gets another kiss. 


Upon the gas you now must step. 

That fills the engine full of pep. 

That’s great! You are a clever 
miss. 

Here teacher gets another kiss. 


Now change to second. Now to 
high. 

You do that just as well as I. 

Now stop the car right here, and 
then 

We'll do the lesson once again. 


The Wife 


First, see your car is out of gear. 

How? By this gear-shift lever here. 

How can you tell? Why, feel it. 
See? 

The thing is simple as can be. 


Now step on that to make it start. 

Great Scott! You'll tear it all 
apart 

If you don’t take your foot off 
quick 

The second that it gives a kick. 


Now throw your clutch. For good- 
ness’ sake! 

Your clutch! Your clutch! No, 
not your brake! 

Why? ’Cause I tell you to, that’s 
why. 

There now, you needn't start to 
cry. 


Now pull this lever into low, ™ 


Step on the gas and start off slow. 

Look out! You almost hit the 
fence! 

Here, let me drive! You’ve got no 
sense! 


Busy Salesman to New Buyer 


Here’s your gas and there’s your spark. 

Turn your lights on after dark. 

There’s your brake, emergency; 

Here it’s held in neutral, see? 

Here it’s low and here it’s high. 

That's all. Don’t hit a truck. Good-by. 
—Wallace M. Bayliss. 
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he Fear Complex 


DRAWN BY ART YOUNG 
The Fear Compiex Not Only Jumps at its Own Shadow But All Kinds of Shadows. It Anticipates 
Al Disasters, From a National Panic to Ptomaine Poisoning, Long Before They Actually Happen. 
Most Things it Anticipates, However, Never Happen 


Balcony Scene From Romeo and Juliet 
(As it Might be Written by Octavus Roy Cohen) 


DISCOVERED: JULIET WASHINGTON LEE on rear bal- 


JULIET (sighi) 
Lawsy me! What 
splendiferous Ls 
is a man! 

ROMEO (aside); ; 
She referrin’ to m| 
Angel gal, announ, 
more! 

JULIET (alarmed 
intrudin’ on my soli: 

ROMEO: Recker, 


me, Julie! 
JULIET: Wellj 
Rummy J ackson! 


the one thing 4 
nothin’ else but! - 
’at my Aunt Sally) 
to ’nihilate any 0’) 
fambly as comes pj 
heah? 

ROMEO: Jus’ cais 
Lucifer done her out 
boa’d! That wo 
pizen; carbolie a 
nothin’ on her! FE: 
kain’t sleep nightsp 
o’ you, Julie! You t 
gal in Bummin’ha) 

JULIET: Man, yox 
but they don’t meen 

ROMEO: Listen | 
by the moon —— 

JULIET: Don’t yi 
the moon! Tha’s t) 
tiferous bad luck! | 

Romeo: Hot di! 
goin’ to swear ther 

JULIET: Don’t w 
’Tain’t perlite ‘fol: 
how. (Leaning overil 
Oh, Rummy, Rum’! 
is yo’ what yo’ is ’ 
yo’ain’t? Reckon in 
any other name’dm 
lumptious! 

RoMEO: Does  { 
done split a en-tiredl 
ported perfume 
startin’ out! (Behs 
lattice.) 

JULIET: Shout 
Sally cotch us heah ge 
with the other shels’ 
lam the stuffin’ off 
o’ us! 

Romeo: She ai 
cotch us! Golly! 


ain’t fit for no cullud man to trust hisself {| | 

JULIET in his arms.) Honey, does yo’ love). 
JULIET (simpering): I don’t dast to tell yi 
ROMEO (kissing her): Julie, yo’ meet me te 


cony of Sally Crouch’s Cozy Home Hotel, in Birming- noon down by Bud Peagler’s pool parlor; Pie 

ham, Alabama. Enter RoMEO PICKETT JACKSON, via my new gol’ and silver taxicab an’ —— 

JULIET: Has yo’ got a taxicab? 
(Continued on Page 57) | 


the back fence; he advances stealthily in the shade of the 
shrubbery. 


A elass & 1.00 


Room oe » $ 3.00 Meal i igs ae istry, any proper ways, Can be made the Le 
: pate ” $ 2.00 «Caffe toast - 0.25 
porterage $ 0.30 a ee 0.50 ‘without a long time when require ‘hurry: and belie 
itz. + Billeard) .. BUREAU responsible for any illegality no doubtfully. 
Manager Okita : Bowdig treo 
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en if you could buy them yourself 
ww much would these fine vegetables 


~ Luncheon 
Dinner 


Supper 


“Tf you start you never will stop,”’ 
houts this ruddy-faced Campbell's cop, 

2 “For now I invite you 

o food to delight you— 

fof the country’s crop!” 


There are fifteen of the 
hoicest selected vegetables in 
ampbell’s Vegetable Soup. 
Je search the United States 
2 get them. We have de- 
oted fortunes to raising fine 
etables and to improving 
reir quality, on our own great 
rms. Other growers also 
ofit from our experience and 
the vegetables that come to 
1e Campbell’s kitchens are the 
est that money can buy. 


21 kinds 


If you were to put your 
market basket on your arm and 
make the most tireless search 
you would find it next to im- 
possible to get such splendid 
vegetables. But if you could, 
think of the price you would 
have to pay! Yet every day 
you can enjoy exactly this 
quality of vegetables in 
Campbell’s Vegetable Soup! 


12 cents a can 


@©U 


F ole CAMPBELL Soup COMPANY of + 


AMDEN, N.J., U-S.A+ 
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HIS Carl 
| Phillips,’’ 
said Grand- 


ma Newton, ‘“‘he 
was a vindictive 
man.”’ 

The remark 
came out of noth- 
ing, with no con- 
text, as sO many 
of grandma’s 
statements came. 
“And now you’re 
sleepin’ in his 
room,” 

“Do you think 
me vindictive?”’ 
asked Keats Dodd. 

“No; but I just 
got thinkin’ about 
him. If the wind 
was to carry off his 
hat he’d bear a 
grudge against the 
wind. That’s how 
he was. It’s how 
I first suspicioned 
maybe butter 
would melt in his 
mouth after all. 
We had a kind of 
a dog.’’ Here 
grandma _ paused 
to let her mind 
dwell upon the 
dog. ‘‘Well, this 
dog that we called 
Rover didn’t take 
to Carl Phillips, 
and once it kind of 
bit him some—not 
much as bites go. 
I fixed it up with 
iodine.” 

Yes) Zi 

“Carl he didn’t say much; but one day,;out of the 

kitchen winder there, I see him come into the yard, and he 
had a club. This Rover was sleepin’ there on the grass. 
Carl’s face was plain to be seen and it had a smile on it that 
showed his teeth. He looked all around him, but he 
couldn’t see me, and then he walked over and fetched his 
heel down onto Rover’s paw. If you was a dog,” grandma 
asked, ‘‘what ’ud you ’a’ done? Uh-huh. That’s what he 
did. He come for Carl to eat him up, which was what Carl 
wanted, and he nigh clubbed Rover to death. 
‘Twan’t the cruelty of it set me agin him,” grandma ex- 
pounded; “it was the plannin’; the way he made it seem 
like it was Rover’s fault and he was jest defendin’ him- 
self. What you lookin’ worried for?” 

“Logs. The Wesley deal’s fallen through—the one I was 
going to sign up this afternoon.” 

“Le’s see, he was goin’ to commence deliverin’ a mess 
of logs ——” 

““A hundred thousand feet. 
piece of timber last night.” 

Grandma nodded. 

“Goin’ to try to hender you from gettin’ logs.”” She 
seemed to dismiss it as unimportant. ‘“ What I’m glad of,” 
she said, ‘‘is that Carl Phillips must be dead. If he 
wasn’t he’d come back and plan to get even with me—like 
he did with Rover. And Faith, too—she kind of snubbed 
him some. It was me put my son on the track of him.” 

It was no ancient feud that could interest Keats now; 
no bygone malignancies of a character vanished from the 
scene forever. Carl Phillips meant nothing to him, even if 
he did sleep in the man’s bed. Matters of actual present 
moment demanded all his thought and energy; problems 
of dollars and cents, puzzles in mechanics. He was learn- 
ing a business from the ground up—indeed, he was com- 
pelled to start somewhat below the ground; and as for 
feuds, he seemed to have one on his hands that was of more 
than historic interest. The night before he fancied his 
urgent need of logs to be satisfied and a supply provided 
that would enable the mill to operate for months; today 
he found that portion of his foundations undermined by 
Mr. Maxwell and all the building to do over again. It was 
the first overt act of war. 

“Faith was drivin’ in his car yesterday,” said grandma, 

“Whose car?” 

“Maxwell’s.” 

Keats considered this from all angles before he spoke 
again. He was conscious first of a little flare of anger 


Mr. Maxwell bought that 


Still Face Produced. From a Box a Bodkin and, Setting the Little Image on the Desk Before Him, Proceeded With 
Deliberation and Meticulous Anatomical Exactitude to Thrust the Bodkin Through its Heart 


against Orson Maxwell; then of disappointment with 
Faith, It seemed to him to savor very much of disloyalty 
until he remembered how opposed Faith was to the mill 
and their project. No, he decided, it would not be fair to 
tax her with disloyalty. But he wished she would not drive 
with the man. When he asked himself why she should not 
there seemed to be no logical answer; he just wished her 
not to do it. 

“Ole,” he said, “thinks we can turn over in ten days.” 
Thus he ignored the circumstance. One might almost have 
fancied he shied from it nervously. “It was lucky we 
picked up those Italians. Labor’s searce here.”’ 

“With stilettos in their pockets,” said grandma. “ For- 
eigners!”’ All foreigners were untrustworthy in grandma’s 
mind, but the most untrustworthy of all were Italians. 
This, of course, was due to stories of years ago having to 
do with the Mafia and suchlike noxious growths. 

“Good workmen, and quiet—three of them.” 

“First Italians ever came to town,’ said grandma. ‘We 
git French from Canada, and Swedes, but never any 
Italians before. Now we'll git overrun with them.” 

“T’ve got to find an engineer,” Keats said, getting 
slowly to his feet. In the door he paused. ‘‘Someone was 
out there last night,” he said, pointing. 

“I heard them,” said grandma; “but they didn’t do 
anythin’ but snoop. I wonder what Faith’s up to. 
Somethin’. Every time she gits into somethin’ she ought 
to stay out of you can tell it by how little trouble she is 
around the house.” 

Keats stood for a moment looking down at his feet, not 
as a young man who actually is interested in the appear- 
ance of those useful members, but as one who revolves 
something im his mind. He, too, was wondering if Faith 
was up to something, and whether he should put into 
words for grandma’s ear a number of matters that had 
been prickling him uncomfortably. Not in connection with 
Faith altogether, but it seemed to him she came into it 
somehow—as if it touched her in some way not clear to 
him, and perhaps not salutary for her. Twice he had seen 
her on the river road in conversation with Still Face. This 
was nothing in itself. It was nothing that she had num- 
bered Still Face as one of Westminster’s tiny minority of 
interesting men. But there was the matter of the ledgers! 
If those books had been burned in Still Face’s fireplace, 
why had they been so destroyed? It indicated a connec- 
tion between the man and the business, and therefore be- 
tween the man and the Newton family. He would have 


liked to, 
Faith ha), 
tered t; 
casually } 
had mad; 
the Mees, 
on the w]| 
ters d| 
warrant) 
intrudir 
Faith’s | 
and, afte) 
was it to; 
was ther 
ate ano 
and not 
the wirs 
guardia); 
But, all} 
it vexed Jy 
ruptly hg 
the dor 
strode ¢y 
driveway 
Ole wad 
the threi'{ 
when Kit 
rived at \¢ 
The shain 
practic] 
alignmen | 
and now’o 
men, ups: 
der, wet | 
intoplacep 
core of » 
halves oa 
pulley 
Keats 1 
closer tot 
operatior: 
back hisie 
an effort 
nothing (ch 
cinating jr 
Anything that had to do with mechanics grippedin 
moved him as music or a painting or a sunset ora th 
moves other and perhaps more highly imaginate 
than his. He stepped closer, standing directly 1k 
shaft and the ladder. One Italian spoke softly toe 
in his own tongue, and they strained their musis 
together the twin parts so that the belts might be'st 
And then the man who gripped one half slipp«0 
insecure footing. It oecurred very suddenly a\| 
pectedly—and silently. Apparently the laboreija 
startled to cry out a warning as the heavy she} 
casting tore from his fingers. If Keats had nojé 
engrossed in the thing, had his eyes strayed for ail 
from those laboring hands, the thing must have fan | 
his upturned face. As it was, his eye flashed will 
the motor centers of his brain and he leaped bacia 
that the pulley only grazed his shoulder before it sit 
the floor plank upon which he had been standin( 
The Italians were down off the ladder, frighten 4 
getic. Keats was not of the temperament that m 
a boil before heat has been applied; he remain¢ ai 
to his handle and did not, as the saying goes, fly [1 
“Tt’s safer,” he said, ‘to watch you boys 
angle. Get her up again.” 
With Ole’s assistance, the pulley was put in }\C 
Keats went to the renovated office to give thoug te 
matter of timber, for the need was becoming immiitt 
was conscious of a slight irritation with life ine 
which found so many subtle ways of making this 
cult for people who were compelled to live and to ¢! 
living. It was enough, he thought, that Nature 
organization of society made matters so complical? 
out adding the further obstacle of personal ma/® 
and mischief. lif 
Heaven knew, or at least he hoped it knew, hov! 
it was to reorganize and operate a wooden-novi! 
If heaven was ignorant on that subject, then thp? 
above were guilty of neglect. At any rate, they mit! 
seen to it that he got a fair deal and no favors. \0 
addition to the perversity inherent in any bus® 
must figure on and overcome the carefully plaed 
tagonisms of Orson Maxwell and his associates. us 
if that were not enough, and as if his unimaginate? 
had not shouldered all the load it could weigh, he pe 
to have entangled himself in the personal affairs i 
to an annoying extent. Grandma Newton and |!” 
(Continued on Page 36) 
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Castom-Built exclustveness 
Without excessive cost 


Individuality—custom-Built by Cadillac and Fisher, this New V-63 Suburban is 
oftered in twenty-four distinctive and strikingly beautiful color and upholstery combi- 
nations. In fact, Cadillac invites you to dictate your car's appearance—to select colors 
and upholstery, and to obtain a V-63 which reflects your individual taste in style and 
beauty, just as it reflects your ideal of smooth, dependable eight-cylinder performance. 


The Cadillac Custom-Built Line includes a Two Passenger Coupe, Five Passenger Coupe, 
Five Passenger Sedan, Seven Passenger Suburban and Imperial Suburban. Wheelbase 138", 
except the Two Passenger Coupe which measures 132'. Price range $43750—$4950, f. 0. b. Detroit. 
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(Continued from Page 34) 

prowlers; Faith Newton and her perversities and resent- 
ments and the perils he felt she would draw upon herself 
by her headstrong plunging after the fulfillment of her 
desires—they distracted him. Still Face and the mystery 
that sat upon the man and, like some mist arising from a 
marsh, exuded from the house in which he dwelt—this in- 
terfered with his purpose single-mindedly to mind his own 
business and keep both eyes-upon the main chance. 

He was practical. Practicality had ruined him as a poet; 
it had made his earlier life and its people distasteful to him. 
Now just when it seemed he could devote all his attention 
to being very practical and humdrum and businesslike 
indeed, he was discovering that it was difficult to do. It 
was being borne in upon him that one cannot live in a world, 
rubbing elbows and touching hands with men and women 
without, against his will, being put under the inescapable 
pressure of their demands. Apparently people who came 
close to being perfect strangers to him had the power to 
make demands upon him. He tried to reason it out and 
found it wholly without rime or reason. But it was fact. 
He could not be a hermit—even a practical business hermit. 

Imagination, he insisted, he had none; but without ad- 
mitting its existence in him, he had something nearly as 
bad, and that was a quick and lively interest in what went 
on all about him. It would have upset and displeased him 
to be told that he was a naturally endowed meddler in the 
affairs of others, but it was fact. He did not meddle 
through curiosity, nor to change their manner of life to one 
he felt a preference for. He was no reformer. The trouble 
with him was that he could not step aside like the priest 
and Levite, but must good-Samaritan all over the place. 
Not charity or altruism! No; but lack of defense against 
the plights and the demands of those with whom he came 
in contact. 

He fancied he disliked Faith Newton. She was not the 
sort of girl he admired in his moments of giving thought to 
girls in general. She was upsetting with her temper and 
her dissatisfaction with life, and her very evident intention 
to sacrifice the higher to the lower. There was nothing 
restful about her, nothing comfortable. She was a nettle— 
but a nettle compels more notice than a blade of grass. He 
worried about her at odd moments and hoped she would 
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never come a cropper. He knew a great many words 
through his former contact with the literati and their lingo. 
He told himself that Faith was lamentably understocked 
with inhibitions and overstocked with complexes. She was 
at fever heat and he could not think of a febrifuge. “Kick 
over the traces’’—that was an expression he used often in 
thinking of her. She was always, it seemed to him, on the 
verge of doing that, and of wrecking the vehicle of her 
life. And besides she had a villainous disposition—coupled 
with the ability to be charming when she wanted to. He 
admitted this last against his will. Undoubtedly she was 
beautiful, and when she wanted to be could become ex- 


ceedingly desirable. He suspected her of practicing on him. 


the wiles she intended to make use of to capture the rich 
man she planned to marry and use as a sort of derrick to 
hoist her to the spot in the world she wanted to occupy. 

It was with some dismay that he discovered how much 
time he was wasting in worrying about Faith—time that 
was demanded to solve the timber problem. Resolutely he 
lifted her out of his mind and set her down on a dusty back 
shelf out of sight. 

“T’ve got to have ten thousand feet of logs immedi- 
ately,” he told himself; and then, five minutes later, dis- 
covered he had done nothing but repeat this sentence over 
and over again until it had become meaningless. “Next 
deal,” he said, “I’ll get in writing and pay over money. 
Maxwell will have no chance to come any shenanigan. 
I’ve got to have ten thousand feet a 

He got up from his desk and went out into the mill. 

“Going out,’ he told Ole, ‘and not coming back until 
I get logs.” 

““Goot!”’ said Ole, and the three Italians looked after 
him with bright eyes, and then regarded one another with 
significant expressions when he was gone. 

Keats turned to the left and walked up the road with 
the intention of making one more attempt to bargain with 
the Tumper twins for their timber lot. It would be enough 
to care for the emergency and give him time to contract 
for a greater supply. Their house was half a mile past the 
one in which Still Face had established his strange ménage, 
and as Keats approached this portentous dwelling his 
curiosity as to the man and his doings displaced timber 
and manufacturing. 


Novembe 


Who was the man? Why did he never smile’ 
he in Westminster? The ledgers! If Stil] F. 
those books, what earthly motive had he for| 
There was no sense to it. A stranger did not ¢, 
town and occupy his spare time by abstract; 
bookkeeping paraphernalia and giving it to the: 
so, that was a form of amusement new to Keats 
stand to reason. If Still Face burned those ley 
going to the trouble of stealing them, there W 
quate reason. It meant a connection betweer} 
and the books. But on the other hand, there q 
connection. Nobody in Westminster had ey 
heard of the man until his unheralded appearar, 
a time ago. There could be but one reasonable | 
burning a set of books, and that was to oblite; 
thing they contained, some fact dangerous to } 
diary, to destroy evidence. Keats shrugged hi 
impatiently. Anybody might have burned thos, i 
his evidence against Still Face was tenuous; | 
lieved it and only adequate proof could convince ; 
contrary. He knew that fire had been kindled ir, 
fireplace. At which he thought again 0) 
seemed she refused to remain on a dusty back} 
was all for asserting herself at the slightest ( 
ment. Why was Still Face interesting) 
the girl? 

Now he was abreast of the house, scrutinizi 
capable, seeing eyes. After all, it was noth 
house. Nothing was to be seen that marked Q 
than a commonplace dwelling; yet he felt an 1 
from it—an emanation subtle and malignant, °t 
a young man without imagination. 

“Anything could happen there,” he said; d 
mind registered the words there came from |} 
house a scream—a frightful, tearing, inhuman» 
unbearable pain. It was unmistakable. Not fee 
emotion could have caused it, nothing but thea 
speakable physical agony. It rose and fell, ro; 
horribly—and was silent. 

Keats had already resolved into action. It. 
teristic of him that he planned always to delil'a 
and to move only after deliberation mature¢ 

(Continued on Page 38) 


Miss Newton's Eyes Flamed. “‘You—Oh, You're Impossible! You're an Atrocity!” 
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practice, where the occasion demanded, he acted suddenly, 
automatically, and accomplished without thinking at all. 
Now he vaulted the picket fence and plunged around the 
corner of the house, where he came upon two static figures. 
VYpon the ground, with blood flowing from smashed lips, was 
the black man, uttering strange and appalling sounds; 
over him stood Still Face, erect, his countenance placid, 
serene, emotionless, lofty, with the body of a puppy in his 
hands—a limp, dreadfully distorted and twisted lifeless 
puppy. Keats snatched it almost before the man became 
aware of his presence and saw what dreadful, cruel thing 
had been done to it—saw and understood whence had 
come that scream of agony. The sort of rage that urges to 
murder welled up within him, rendering him speechless, so 
that he could only hold out that tiny body accusingly. 

“Poor creature,’’ said Still Face in his calm, studied 
voice. “It was insignificant, yet it suffered. That little 
knowledge it has gained, but died in the gaining. It has 
learned the taste of the ultimate in physical suffering.” 

‘Who did this thing?’’ Keats demanded. 

Still Face rested his eyes upon Keats’ face, and the 
young man felt the power, the will, the intellect in resi- 
dence behind them—felt and feared. 

“T am an instant too late,’”’ said the man. ‘Yet it is not 
for me to judge. I am a seektr after knowledge, one who 
contemplates rather than acts, and judgments are not for 
me. Human beings differ only in degree, and the degrees 
are separated by so slender interspaces that one is com- 
pelled to keep silent. To you it seems a frightful thing so 
to mutilate and torture this little animal. Perhaps it is. 
Yet the animal is insignificant, as is the man who harmed 
it. Can two insignificant atoms join in an event worthy 
of notice?’’ He spread his hands. “It is infinitesimal, 
negligible.’ 

“Tt may be all that,’”’ said Keats, “‘but the man who 
did it deserves worse than hanging.” 

“You feel rather than reason,” said Still Face. “Even 
I was shocked for an instant—a natural reaction. One 
cannot avoid such things so long as one clings to this 
finite body.” 

“T have asked you a question. Who did it?” 

“He has already been punished,” said Still Face, point- 
ing to the black man upon the ground. “Yet perhaps un- 
justly. Doubtless he regarded it as an action bringing him 
merit. His is a dark and fearsome religion, sir—yet it is a 
religion, a fumbling after the infinite.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“My servant,” said Still Face, ‘was but offerin 
fice to his strange gods. I was too late toay th 

“Sacrifice! Strange gods!” 

“He is a Haitian,” said Still Fe 
cradle of voodooism.”’ 

Keats hesitated, eyes dry with the fir 

“Perhaps, sir,” he said, “‘you ca 
thing in your servant. I cannot. Warn 
ing it. And you, who harbor sucha 
that it is your duty to hold him withir 
his neighbors. This is Westminster, no 

“Some reason is on your side,” sa 

“Reason or no reason, if this thing 


g sacri- 


With his right fingers he signified his will to the negro, 
who lifted himself to his feet, a horrid, bleeding object with 
working lips and rolling eyes and misshapen head. Still 
Face turned his back and entered the house, with the negro 
slinking at his heels. ve 
eee ts was astonished next morning to see Faith New- 

ton step through the open doors of the mill and stand 
peering about her. Knowing her distaste for the project, 
and not being equipped with a profound or even a working 
knowledge of feminine psychology, he fancied something 
must have occurred to bring her to the place. He was 
wrong. 

“Why, Miss Newton!” he exclaimed. 

“You seem surprised to see me. I’m real, I assure you. 
Perfectly material and solid.” 

“Of course,’’ he said; “naturally.” 

Her eyes twinkled as she watched him feeling for solid 
bottom to stand upon. He was so absurdly serious and so 
easily flabbergasted. After all, he might prove to be rather 
fun; he blushed and lost his bearing so easily. A much less 
clever girl than she could keep him in hot water, squirming. 

“After all,” she said, “‘it’s really my mill, you know. So 
I just thought I’d drop in to see how badly you were 
ruining it.’”’ 

“Tam not ruining it,” he said. “If you'd like I’ll explain 
just what we have done. You see “4 

“T couldn’t bear it.”” She made a little face. “It’s such 
a dingy, dinky little mill.’ 

This she said because she knew it would hurt him, for she 
sensed his pride in the place, the pride he would feel when 
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he had taken the ramshackle building and rusted machin- 
ery in his artisan’s hands and made them to live again as a 
vital organ of the town’s commercial life. But she did not 
sense how deep and sensitive was his pride, like that of a 
painter in the canvas upon which his brush has spread the 
beauty visualized in his soul. Perhaps had she understood 
she would have ventured less. 

Keats flushed and his eyes fixed themselves upon her 
face so that even she took little pleasure in the hurt per- 
ceptible in them. 

“It is not large,”’ he said, “and it is not especially clean; 
but I am sure it will do its job well, and that is something.” 
He paused and then said, not as one who would offer a 
rebuke, but musingly, thinking aloud, “I am afraid you 
reach conclusions by feeling and not by thinking, prejudice 
and not reason. You don’t like this mill, so it’s dinky and 
dingy. You're the sort of person’””—here he paused reflec- 
tively and rubbed his ear—‘‘who thinks everything she 
wants or wishes to dois splendid and—er—right, and every- 
thing she doesn’t happen to cotton to is ugly and no good.” 

“The idea! Mr. Dodd, are you hoping to endear your- 
self to me by talking like this?’”’ 

“Eh? Oh, I say! I—why, I never thought of endearing 
myself to you, or the opposite, either. I really wasn’t talk- 
ing to you at all—really. I was just thinking about you 
aloud.”’ 

“So I get your honest opinion. Well, that’s something, 
certainly.’ Somehow she was not in the least offended, 
although this was a small fact she would take good care 
Keats was not made aware of. “‘I gather you disapprove of 
my character.” 

“Well, now—of course, it’s none of my business ——”’ 

“Exactly.” 

“But on the other hand, it is.” 

“Oh, it is! And how so?” 

“Because I guess everybody is everybody else’s business, 
sort of. As soon as you meet a person, or come into contact 
with him, then neither of you can help being each other’s 
business. We all get so mixed up with one another. Like 
the different parts of this mill—belts and pulleys and saws 
and lathes and planers, you know. They were all strangers 
and not concerned with one another until they met, but 
now they have met not one of them can get along without 
all the rest. See? Interdependent. And people in a town 
are like machinery in a mill. Each person is hitched to all 
the rest by some kind of belt or drive. The process each one 
performs is essential to the processes performed by all the 
rest. And so everybody is everybody else’s affair.”’ 
“Nonsense! That’s just meddling, being nosey.” 

He shook his head. 

_ “It’s necessary. I don’t believe anybody in Westminster 
can do even the slightest thing without affecting everybody 
se in town—buying a pound of sugar, selling a cow. The 
most valuable life, I should say, is the one that affects 
beneficially the greatest number of other lives.” 

_ “You're one of these altruists. All nonsense. It’s a 


selfish world and everybody in it is selfish. We’re all out 


for ourselves and mean to get what we want no matter whom 
we have to bowl over to get it.’’ 

“T’m not an altruist. It’s mechanical. It can’t be 
helped. The universe is a whopping machine, and all the 
planets and earths are littler machines, and each country 
is another and each city another and each person another— 
all going round and round in the same factory.” 

“Manufacturing what product?” she asked jeeringly. 

He paused to reflect, and for the first time Faith appre- 
ciated his face, approved it, felt somehow that it was a 
good face to have around. Not one to get excited about, 
but one that might come in very handy in case of unpleas- 
ant emergency. She smiled as she watched him rummage 
for an answer to her question, for he was so serious about 
it, and evidently regarded it as important. 

“God knows,” he said finally; “but it must be something 
fine and wonderful. Maybe—possibly—it is thought.”’ 

“What?” 

“Thought,” he said; ‘‘a great, perfect fabric of thought. 
You can fancy it—the whole universe busy with the differ- 
ent acts of carding and spinning and weaving; and the 
whole combined on the loom into one tremendous perfect 
thought—a great roll of it. It just came to me that might 
be it.”’ 

“But who would use it? What good would it be when it 
was finished?’’ His conception impressed her, made her 
serious for the moment. 

“Tt might be,” he said, “the food that keeps God alive.” 

“Billions and billions of people and millions of planets 
laboring through infinity to keep alive a nonexistent deity!” 

““Nonexistent!”’ 

“Do you believe in a God with a long beard and flowing 
robes seated forever and ever and ever ona golden throne?” 

“I don’t know exactly what I believe Him to be like. 
But I do know that so great a machinery as the universe 
must have some sort of engineer.” 

“Who consumes the entire product of his factory! How 
silly! Then we should all be nothing but slaves to this God.” 

“Why not?” 

“Tt’s all wrong,” she cried hotly; “wrong and horrible. 
I hate to think about it; but here I am, cooped up in this 


No 


miserable hamlet with nothing to do, nothi 
me—and one can’t help thinking. It’s drea, 

“What do you think?” 

“Nothing pleasant. It’s so easy to see—; 
wrong. The world is a trap. We are caugk 
into it against our wills, and here we are, iy 
way to get out of it, and that’s a very unplea 
futile and selfish and dreadful. Living in a t 
tence of death—and any sensible person 
best of it.” 

“ec How? ” , 

“By putting in the years as pleasantly and| 
forgetfulness as he can—get through it easil: 
we can grab, for it is all we can get. We ;| 
what we can grab, in any way we can grab i{ 

“But what becomes of morals and that s 

“They’re nothing but inventions of expec 
is no such thing as moral right or wrong, T, 
Just expediency, laws invented to protect so), 
enjoyment of his money or his land or his hou 
There’s no such thing as abstract right and 
the invention of property owners.” 

“T’d call that a pretty hazardous ph 
sincere, it—why, it allows you to kick OV 
way you want to.” : 

“It does—and I’m going to. I’m goin 
want. While I’m alive I’m going to liy 
full of living—jammed, crammed, crowd 

“Um”’—he stood silent again—“I wond 
ton, if you thought that up all alone, ¢ 
helped you to it.” . 

She flushed and bit her lip. 

“TI try to be intelligent,” she said. a. 

“What you say,” he said, “‘sounds—well, 
is kind of like a parrot.’ g 

‘That is the rudest thing I ever had said 

“It wasn’t meant to be rude. I was just th} 
But really, honestly, Miss Newton, did you ile 
alone, or did somebody—argue you into it?” 

She had an uncomfortable feeling of the \ 
keenness of understanding, of an instincti 
which resided in him, and she hated him { 
moment. She hated him for daring to see thiy 
venturing to understand. | 

“Who,” she demanded furiously, “would b 
me—in this town?” . | 

“There is one man who might,” he said; y 
fancy, is malignant enough to spread such {¢ 

“What man?” . | 

“People call him Still Face,” said Keats, 
She laughed, but there was no mirth in _ 
pressed embarrassment and discomfort. 
“Still Face!’ Mr. Jones! How can you 
‘malignant’ and think of him? I think hig 
Have you ever seen him?” 
slanavers 
“And you could study his face and think iv 
good! Where do you find it, Mr. Dodd? Than 
such a face, so perfect, so—so lofty, so good. I 
if he lived in another world. I believe he doli 
other world.” 
“What one?” 
“A world of contemplation, of thought.” — 
“Did he tell you?” 
“One can see.” 
“And he’s been teaching you his philosophy 
“No; I’ve talked to him a little, but he 3 
effort to teach me. Everything he says is so-) 
from this miserable world.” | 
“And yet,” he suggested, ‘“‘so tolerant of th'v 
“He thinks evils are so minute in comparis | 
are inconsequential, almost nonexistent.” 
“Very comfortable, indeed—for anybody v 
do evil. If I were going to be a thief I wouldy 
myself believe in the virtue of stealing.” 
“Oh, you’re unbearable! You have one u 
minds that suspect what they cannot understid 
He considered that. Honestly, he wondered s! 
not have hit upon it. It was true he did noiid 
Still Face, and it might be that here lay the gil 
suspicion—an unjustified suspicion. It was al 
the emotions rather than of reason, and he had* 
Faith of reaching conclusions by that route 
some instinct against which he could not argull 
him that the man was not as his face advertise ‘ 
those serene, aloof, beautiful features were bu 
ous lure, the mask, the covering concealing " 
and malignant. 

“Do you know anything against Mr. Jones? rn 
stand it, a gentleman does not insinuate aga’ 
without some foundation in fact.” = 

Should he tell her what he knew, what sin? 
fact had come to his notice? No; it was toll 
thread was too tenuous, and she would only lé 

‘Have you seen his servant?” he asked 

She shuddered. . 
“Yes; but such an unusual man would hav‘ 
servant.” (Continued on Page 78) 
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Whipped Cream 
Pumpkin Pie 


V2 cup Swift's ‘‘Silverleaf’’ Brand 

Pure Lard 
14% cups flour 1% teaspoon salt 

Cold water 

Sift flour and salt together. 
Cut in Swift's “Silverleaf” 
Brand Pure Lard and cold 
water. Roll thin. Line 2 pie 
tins and fill with this pump- 
kin mixture: 

4 cups pumpkin 

1144 cups brown sugar 

1 teaspoon ginger 

3 teaspoons cinnamon 

1 teaspoon salt 

3 eggs 

2 cups milk 
Bake in a moderate oven. 
Chill and serve with whipped 
cream 
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f ELICIOUS fillings for your pumpkin pies may flour, insuring perfect results every time. They 
bring great pleasure to those who eat, but know, too, that it imparts to the crust a cer- 
_ your skill as a pie-maker will be judged mostly by tain delicacy of flavor that only a very pure lard 
the crispness and flakiness of your crusts. can give. 
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NY WAY, I 
was not 
going 


back in the 
financial game; 
and I opened 
acaféat Broad- 
way and Thirty- 
fourth Street 
where Saks’ 
store now 
stands, and 
across the way 
from the old 
Manhattan 
Theater, where 
Minnie Mad- 
dern Fiske was 
then playing. 
This theater 
has since gone 
the way of so 
many, and part 
of Gimbel’s 
store stands on 
the spot. 

It wasia 
clean, orderly 
place that Iran, 
and I tried to 
keep it always 
on a high level. 
Consequently 
we had, usually, 
only the best sort of patronage. This was in the center 
of the Rialto then and many of the leading actors of the 
day dropped in when they were playing on the big lane. 
Maurice Barrymore, father of Jack, Lionel and Ethel, and 
an old friend of mine, was a frequent visitor; and it-was here 
that he stood when they had to take : 2 
time before he died. 

Come to think of it, I have k 
present when six famous old sta 
these memories hurt, for, though I h 
people, from Presidents to pickpocke 
always been my greatest friends. A 
met. Their hearts and their purses a: 
are never uncharitable in their jud 

Back in ’91 it was that W. 
comedian of those years, met m 


James J. Corbett About 1894 


I had heard, that he was losing his mit aI 
thinking it all a great joke, “What’s al 
your going crazy?” 

Immediately poor Scanlon flew into a rage, and pointing 
to all the people passing by, exclaimed, “Why, Jim, I’m 
feeding all these people! Yes, I’m feeding them all, and 
now they turn on me.” 

I soothed him for a while, and as soon as he was calm bid 
him good-by. A short time afterward he had to be taken 
to Bloomingdale. 

About this time, too, I met Johnny Page, another come- 
dian of the day, then with Beauty and the Beast, in 
Chicago. I thought it strange that he wasn’t at the 
theater, for his show was on, and I said, “Johnny, aren’t 
you working tonight?”’ 


s talk about 


Old Friends in Affliction 


H® LOOKED very frightened at the question, and his 
lips began to quiver. I repeated the question, and 
finally he answered, “I’m going over to see you play.” 

And I was not billed at all that week. A few days later 
I read that he, too, had been taken away. 

One of the best-known vaudeville teams of thirty years 
ago was that of Conroy and Fox. Little Johnny Fox was 
with me the night I demanded $10,000 to fight Peter Jack- 
son. About the time of the Sharkey fight I lent him $100 
and he went into bankruptcy, listing this as a liability. 
Not long after this he came into my café and wanted to 
borrow $200 more. 

“Why, Johnny,” I said, “you borrowed $100 not long 
ago and have gone into bankruptcy and listed it as a liabil- 
ity. That’s strange. Aren’t you getting a bit mixed up in 
your affairs?” 

At this question he started to cry, and I made up my 
mind that he was out of his mind. A week later they had 
to take him away too. 
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By James J. Corbett 


Then there was Bert Leslie, the slang comedian, a most 
lovable man. I played pool with him at the Lambs’ one 
night, he laughing and kidding in his familiar way. It was 
his last rational hour. 

Maurice Barrymore was probably the handsomest actor 
that ever graced our stage. He had fine flashing eyes and a 
wonderful voice into which he could put volumes of feeling. 
He had been amateur boxing champion of England, when a 
young man, and he loved the game and idolized boxing 
champions. 

One night he dropped in the café, slapped me on the back 
and cried “Hello, Jim,’’ seeming his usual cheerful self, I 
thought. 

Then, after I had responded to his greeting, he pulled up 
a chair and sat down with me. Suddenly thinking of a 
poem he had often recited, and wanting a copy of it, I said, 
“Barry, would you mind giving me a copy of that poem 
you recite—the one about the clouds?” 

“Did you like that?’’ he inquired, looking at me rather 
excitedly, I thought. 

“Yes,” I replied; ‘I thought it was beautiful.” 

Immediately he stood up and started to recite it, with his 
fine rounded voice and magnificent gestures. It was al- 
ways a treat to listen to him. But just as he said “The big 
cloud said to the little cloud’”’—I forget the exact lines, but 
they were sad—he started to cry. 

I got up, pulled him down into his chair, and remon- 
strated with him. 

“Barry,” I said, “you’re too big a man to get up and 
recite in a place like this before a lot of strangers.” 

But he wouldn’t listen to me, and insisted on getting up 
again and reciting it through to the finish. 

“Don’t do it,” I urged. “There are two newspaper men 
over there, and it might get in the papers.” 

I thought this argument might stop him, but it had a 
very different effect. Rising, he walked over to the two 
reporters and began ripping it into them with 4 magnificent 
flow of language. He seemed to remember every grievance 
he had ever had against any paper in this country or Eng- 
land and was taking it out on these two fellows, and I never 


_heard a man more eloquent. Only, instead of talking to 


just two, he appeared to be addressing a big audience. 

inally I got him into another room and again implored 
him to keep quiet, when, wheeling suddenly and seizing the 
lapel of my coat, he exclaimed, “Jim, I’m a greater man 
than Shakspere!”’ 

Now I knew he hadn’t been drinking, and that by nature 
he was one of the most modest men that ever walked the 
stage. So I felt it must be all up with poor Barry. Atonce 
I sent a message over to the old Lambs Club, and dear old 
Digby Bell, a great pal of Barrymore’s, came over and took 
him to his room. That was the last night he was ever seen 
on the streets. 

While I was training for the Sullivan fight, in Asbury 
Park, in ’92, Harry Kernell, of the Kernell Brothers, a 
favorite vaudeville team on the big-time variety circuit, 
came out to see me. It was after dinner when he drove up; 
and, seeing him coming, I went out on the porch to greet 
him. Without saying anything that a man would naturally 
say on meeting a friend he hadn’t seen for a long time, he 
seized me and dragged me to a secluded corner of the porch 
and began telling a long string of jokes without any points— 
an endless succession of them. 

Feeling chilly, I excused myself and went in to get a 
jacket; but when I returned, Kernell was driving away in 
the buggy. 

Without thinking of the significance of my words, I said 
jokingly to Brady, “That fellow must be crazy.” 

This was repeated to him, and one night a few months 
later, when he was appearing at Tony Pastor’s, now the 
Olympic Burlesque Theater, in the Tammany Hall Build- 
ing on Fourteenth Street, he couldn’t remember his lines. 
Suddenly he spoke up and told the audience, “Jim Corbett 
says I am crazy, but I’m not.” 

They led him off the stage dnd he, too, went up the road 
that the others of my poor friends had taken. 

Meeting Mrs. Kernell one day, I asked her when she was 
going to see Harry. Agreeing on a day, we went up to- 
gether to visit him and also poor Billy Scanlon. 

Kernell had been there some six months then, but he 
recognized us, kissed his wife and shook my hand very 
heartily. 

“How are you getting on?” I asked him. 

“Fine,” he answered. “They gave an entertainment for 
the poor loonies here last night and asked me to appear.” 

“And did you?” I asked. 

“Why, of course; and a lady came out and introduced 
me as Harry Kernell, the greatest Irish comedian in 


Uy 


the world. You 
should have 
heard the ap- 
plause! You 
never heard 
such an ova- 
tion!” 

All of a sud- 
den the look 
on his face 
changed from 
the fixed stare 
that such peo- 
ple have to a 
saner expres- 
sion, and he 
seemed startled. 
He looked at 
his wife. He 
looked at me, 
then around 
the room, and 
I could tell that 
for the time be- 
ing he realized 
where he was. 
All at once he 
laid his head 
on his wife’s 
shoulder and 
cried as though 
his heart would 
break. And 
we all cried. I 
couldn’t help it. Then, just as suddenlyas thi 
had come, his sobs stopped and he whisper 
“Don’t let them know I was crying. They’ 
here.”” Then: ‘You see that fellow out tre 
So-and-So; he’s crazy.” He was off again. 

To calm him, his wife asked, “‘ What did | 
entertainment, Harry?”’ | 

“Oh, the old stuff,” he replied; “song ani 

Then off he started to show us his new steps} 
one of the best eccentric steppers we had int} 
his wife told me, as she left, that never had hia 
so well as he did that afternoon on the floor 01 
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Matched With Jeffries 


iI HAD been out of the ring and running thia 
four and five years, also appearing on ti 
frequently, when I made up my mind that ¢ 
Jeffries and regain the championship. Wii! 
mination in mind, I started in exercising at 10 
nasium on Twenty-eighth Street, just off Ji 
My principal companion and sparring part 
Stone, who was a fine athlete, as anyone wh! 
stunts on the stage can well believe. He a 
very well; in fact, I have never met a man 
could do so many things expertly. He pay 
who knew of my trips to Wood’s, and we ker 
secret, for I was anxious to find out if I coulct? 
self back into condition. That would warranilf 
ing Jeffries; but I didn’t want anyone to leald 
too soon. 
After one year I felt that I had reached t} 
meeting Brady one day, I said, “Bill, why } 
Jeffries to fight me? He’s giving Sharkey | 
fellows a chance.” 
Knowing nothing of my secret work, Billy# 
“Why, Jim,”’ he exclaimed, “you can’t fit) 
Jeffries is liable to kill you!” » | 
“Perhaps,” I returned; “but we'd get? 
for it.” ’ 
Just as I made this remark to Brady, whos 
but Jeffries—everyone seemed to come to m 
days—and Brady repeated to him wha 
stood there with his head bent down, Pi 
was never much of a talker and partly beca 
the old respect for me that one would for !' 
instructor. So I spoke up. | 
“You ought to give mea fight, Jeff. It doe! 
difference who wins, it’s just a business prop(' 
draw a big house.” S| 
Brady added his arguments, and they PP 
Jeff’s next fight would be with me. Then tl 
over to the Manhattan Theater. £ a i 
(Continued on Page 126) : 
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Imagine the Leviathan being driven by auto- 
mobile engines. It would require nearly two 
thousand to do it. Yet half a day’s output 
of Harrison radiators would cool them. 
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Friendly Ememies— 


is certain sooner or later to have adventures with 

the press, and these may be exciting or depressing, 
according to his philosophy or his sense of humor. The 
press, like all Gaul—no reflection is meant—may be 
divided into three parts—reporters, correspondents and 
editors; and these together form a hierarchy, the so-called 
fourth estate, whose gradations it is well to observe. Each 
of the three divisions thus arbitrarily made has its subdi- 
visions; all reporters are not alike, all correspondents are 
not the same, and one editor differs from another in glory. 
To an editor in chief of a great daily newspaper attributes 
are often ascribed that approximate those of royalty. He 
speaks from his editorial sanctum and the world listens, or 
at least officially he likes to think that it does. At home it 
is, of course, quite another way. There his wife may dis- 
approve of his remarks and his children take liberties with 
him. In those domestic haunts he is just a human being, 
with no visible aura, no outward sign of wielding the thun- 
derbolts of Jove. It would, I venture to say, have a helpful 
effect on opinion if all of us, in reading the journal we 
prefer, did so remembering that its editor is a man, like 
ourselves, as liable to error and not always better informed. 
The printed page reflects the human qualities, the knowl- 
edge, the ignorance, the wisdom or the prejudice of the 
man behind the pen or, to be quite modern, one should say 
the man before the typewriter. 

Reflections such as these clarify the atmosphere so that 
an Official may, if he can keep his poise, visualize the press 
not so much as an implacable institution as the means by 
which certain individuals speak in disguise. Instead of 
dealing with a remote impersonal engine of power, one is 
concerned with fallible men who have varying standards, 
some high, some low, and who share the common passions. 


AN man who holds a cabinet position in Washington 


Taming an Overzealous Reporter 


HE solidarity, however, of those who make the press 

their profession is such as to make them i 
ible unit, with accepted professiona 
and with astock of standard bromidioms 
found such members of the laity ma 
criticism from the outer darkness et 
temerity, regardless of locality or ci “ 
the press with responsibility for its visi 
who have long been familiar with its stan 
may anticipate the substance of the re 
“news value’ and “what the peo 
demands of our readers”’ are familia: 
such wise as to imply that they are obliga 
the editors would escape if they could. One inf 
that editors are unable to write and print as they 
must rather act as a vague external force requires of them. 
They are obedient rather than independent. 

It must be understood from the above, for it is the fact, 
that there is a warm spot in my heart for my friends and 
fellows who make the press their vocation; no greater ratio 
of exceptions exists with them than with those who follow 
any other calling, although the offenders in the press are 
more exasperating. I think a reservation for the worst 
must be made concerning headline fiends. For them a 
special type of Sheol must be prepared if the future is to 
be at all adequate to their deserts. It is more than sus- 
pected that there are times when editors, correspondents 
and reporters feel like joining in this malediction. 

If the men of the press were to publish even a small part 
of the confidences intrusted to them this would be a very 
much more mixed-up world than it is. When I was Com- 
missioner of Public Works in Brooklyn in 1902, I called 
together in my office the reporters assigned to my depart- 
ment and told them that they were welcome to know 
everything that was going on, but that I should expect 
them not to publish confidential matters until released nor 
to write of unfinished things as if they were complete. All 
but one of them respected my confidence, and he abused it 
to the great wrath of his colleagues. His editor, on learning 
the facts, promptly dismissed him. 

The group of intelligent young men in Washington who 
covered the Department of Commerce had among them no 
black sheep, but were all as correct in their professional 
activities as they were personally courteous. We became 
a group of friends and they complimented me often by ask- 
ing my counsel regarding rumors that were afloat or about 
matters that were in progress but not ready for publicity. 

Outside of this circle that almost formed part of my 
official family, relations with the press were not always 
pleasant. In October of 1915 I went over to the White 
House with Joseph E. Davies, chairman of the Federal 
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Trade Commission, to discuss certain routine matters with 
the President. There was nothing unusual about them. 
After our interview we were beset by seven reporters who 
were convinced that we were withholding some important 
story and would take no denial. I told them there was 
nothing of public interest and referred them to the Presi- 
dent or his secretary. One of them followed us to the gate, 
but learned nothing more, for there was nothing more to 
be learned. This did not balk him; he rose to imaginative 
heights from which he soon had a sad fall. He drafted 
an imaginary tale. In it he included by name an official 
who was not present, putting in his mouth an extract from 
a recent speech. He added as my words two statements 
made elsewhere, and sent this choice collection to his paper 
as an account of what had occurred. Leading papers carried 
the story the next morning, assuming, of course, that it was 
correct. The other reporters complained to the President’s 
secretary because this man had been given a story which 
had been refused them, and there was a pretty row. One 
prominent paper got it that I had been rebuked by the 
President, and so on. He never to my knowledge heard of 
the scrap, but others did. I wrote to the reporter’s chief 
as follows: 
October 30, 1915. 

My dear Mr. ——: I venture an earnest protest against the 
methods used in the preparation of the article . . . which I 
enclose. . .. 

The article purports to be a statement in part coming from 
me and in part from Mr. —— pursuant to a conference between 
the President and Mr. Davies and myself. It has no basis 
whatever in fact. . .. 

The facts are these: At the close of our interview with the 
President, Mr. Davies and I were surrounded by a group of 
reporters quite insistent upon knowing what had been said be- 
tween the President and ourselves. Mr. Davies said nothing. I 
refused to make any statement and referred the reporters to the 
President or to the President’s secretary. .. . 

Thereupon your representative built up the first portion of 
the article. . . . Noonesaw Mr. What purports to be his 
statement is an extract from an address made by him in New 


York. . . . The final paragraphs . . . are wholly imaginary 
except that two . . . are taken bodily from an article . . . 
published . . . on October 17. 


I should be loath to believe that you would approve this kind 


‘of reporting. 


I beg to remain, Yours very truly, 
WILLIAM C. REDFIELD, 


Secretary. 


r.—— did not approve such reporting. He promptly 
placed the discharge of the reporter in my hands, and the 


young man made a frank confession and apology. He had 


earned a severe lesson, and because of his candid repent- 
ance I wrote the chief and requested him to cancel the 


ti reporter’s discharge, which he did. This incident, other- 


wise unimportant, shows how metropolitan dailies could 
be deceived about a matter in which the President was 
said to be concerned. 


The Weasels of Journalism 


ile WOULD be unfair, however, to speak of the delinquen- 
cies of reporters and tosay nothing of more serious lapses 
of their superiors. I must indeed except from this as a 
whole the group of writers who are generally known as 
special correspondents. Some of these are men whose 
judgment is sound and whose information is accurate. 
They have deservedly the confidence of those who direct 
affairs and they write with a restraint which gives to their 
work both character and influence. Among them are some 
whose names are almost household words. Their counsel 
is sought because they unite intimate knowledge of affairs 
with a wisdom in its use which has brought them to the top 
of their profession. In their individual opinions they are 
sometimes at variance with the editors they serve. I recall 
one case in which an experienced correspondent spoke of an 
official as “‘the find of the Administration” at the time 
when this same appointment was under bitter and men- 
dacious attack from his own editor. The word “menda- 
cious”’ is used advisedly because the facts were known. 

Of course the word “correspondent”’ covers all sorts and 
conditions of men. Those in the lower grades crawl about 
looking for scandal and can hardly write without snarling. 
It is an axiom with them that public men are motivated by 
selfish and vulgar purposes. Intellectually decadent them- 
selves, they think it a mark of decadence to believe that 
officials can be sincere, unselfish servants. These men unite 
a flippant breezy style with a callous cynicism in their 
regard of men and affairs. They are the weasels of their 
trade, but fortunately they are few, and they are better 
known to their professional brethren than to anyone else. 
They could not exist if certain editors did not want them, 
which brings us naturally to consider some of the men 
higher up. 


sy William C. 


Bear in mind that it is only some of the m 
only a few—and these few are known and ju 
profession better than outside it. Some of them 
causes by bad methods; some are just blin 
prejudiced; some sacrifice personal honor and 
in pursuing a policy. One day in Chicago t} 
had been assigned to cover my work for a jou 
some unknown reason replaced by an olde 
inquired whether I would frankly answer a 
questions relating to the policy of his own pe 
answered affirmatively he questioned me close 
time. Then, referring to the past attitude of. 
he said, “All I can say is it’s a damned shay 

Of course no cabinet officer in giving out || 
discriminates between the Republican and the: 
press. All releases, as they are called, are oj} 
alike, and the representatives of the papers of | 
are given the same consideration. It is this in 
proper course which puts the graver respo| 
those who may abuse confidence. 


Interdepartmental Squabble; 


i HAVE in mind a group of three men—one t! 
a journal of social uplift, another the edit¢; 
journal, the third, editor of a great city dail! 
lent the columns of his newspaper without j 
misleading statement when the facts were ay 
defended his act in so doing. The first publi, 
torial containing partial and untruthful statern 
acterized, as I told him, by “certain omissioro 
well as statements of things which are not fac” 
nearly a thousand pages of testimony he selecte | 
paragraphs which, apart from their context, w2 
support his case, omitting to print a brief stan 
tained in the record which would have given his» 
truth. The second published a statement wih 
skillfully between the facts concerning the mat 
he was writing and by omissions and modifici 
an impression that was wholly false. These ca} 
in different years and related to different matt; 

I remember with amusement the small groui 
insane on the subject of resignations. One of € 
me collect from Chicago to Woods Hole, Mai 
“Rumored in Washington that you will retire fin 
Would be glad to print any statement as to your i 

My reply was: ‘‘As Mark Twain said of ] 
death, rumors greatly exaggerated.” 

The conditions which I have described abi 
known in the editorial profession and are not r 
more highly by the great mass of honorable 11 
than they are by me. 


If an experienced executive who knew Was! 
mately were elected President, we can imaginel 
to his cabinet at their first meeting somethi 
“There is one thing, gentlemen, which you mt 
erate and which I will not, and that is strife bi 
departments. I expect you to be so consider? 
colleagues that you will not allow your subi 
embarrass them through excess of department! 
is one government, not a group of quarreling ‘i 
organizations.”’ . | 

Some of the new department heads who a’! 
above would be surprised at such a statement, ! 
of a purely administrative nature would dome! 
and progress in the current work of the Gover! 
such a rule at the beginning, provided it w' 
followed through. The general public knows I 
the squabbles between the executive departm( 
are not paraded for citizens to see, but never" 
are a thorn in the flesh to many a bureau chief 
the secretary who is his superior. Some of th? 
have lasted for years, until they have become 
others appear when conflicts of jurisdiction 
are not created nor are they usually promoted) 
retary at the head of the department. Somett’ 
to check them and finds that the traditions 0! 
are stronger than he. Sometimes the Presid! 
condemns them without success. They are disé! 
they are real and powerful and numerous. 

For two years the Treasury Department a! 
partment of Commerce differed over the cll 
vessels. The law placed them under the jurisdi 
Department of Commerce and specifically f 
retary of the Treasury to exercise the fun 
theless, under an executive order which 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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Irs. J.C. solves her floor-covering problem— 
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On the floor is 
shown Rug No. 
534surrounded 
by Gold-Seal 
Congoleum 
Rug-Border 
Pattern No. 
150. 


Facsimile of Gold Seal 
that is pasted on the face 
of every guaranteed Gold- 
Seal Congoleum Rug. 


The old wooden floor was much the worse for 
wear; ugly, dust-collecting seams had begun to 
show in the fabric rug; sunlight had faded its once 
pretty colors. Something had to be done! 


So this thrifty housewife bought a Go/d-Seal 
Congoleum Rug and around it she placed Go/d-Seal 
Congoleum Rug-Border. What a transformation! 
No wonder her friend is delightfully surprised. For 
the artistic design and rich colorings of the new rug 
rival those usually found only in more expensive 


floor-coverings, while the neat Rug-Border looks 


for all the world like real hardwood flooring. 


Save Time and Money 


Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs are a boon to the 
housewife who wants to save money and time, and 
yet have her rooms cheerful and attractive. Easily 
cleaned, seamless, flat-lying—unharmed by sun- 
light, exceptionally durable and very low in price, 
they completely meet her every requirement. 


Pattern 
No. 554 
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Gold Seal 


(GNGOLEU M 
Art-RucGs 


Let your dealer sh 


designs today. Yo 
conventional or flor 
type of furnishings 


beautiful 
Oriental, 
with any 


Popular Sz: 
6 x 9 feet $9.00 The patterns il feet $ .60 
7%x 9 feet 11.25 are made only i ee fect. 1.40 


9 x 9 feet 13.50 large sizes. The 8 
9  x10% feet 15.75 rugs are made in designe) 3 X43 feet 1.95 
9 x12 feet 18.00 to harmonize with them. 3 x6 ~~ feet 2.50 
Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of 
the Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 


There is only one “Congoleum” and it is identified 
by the Gold Séal pasted on the face of every pattern. 
The name “Congoleum” is a registered trade name 
and the exclusive property of Congoleum Company, Inc. 
If you want “Congoleum” be sure to ask for it by name 
and look for the Gold Seal. 


iis ~ 
CONGOLEUM COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Kansas City San Francisco Atlanta 
Minneapolis Dallas Pittsburgh New Orleans London Paris Rio de Janeiro 
In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited..........0e.ceesevvens Montreal 
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Live and Let Learn.—V. MARSDEN. 


HE Wildcat, guarding his mascot goat, met Lucas 
Goode, colored, in the crowded Clover Club on Fill- 


more Street in San Francisco. 
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Lucas was seeking a new field of effort, a new graft, new 


victims, new confederates, new money. The po-lice had 
“Naw suh, Wilecat—blessed is de 


learnt him a lesson. 
meek.”’ 

“You orates facts! 
don’t act dat way.” 

“Act whut way?” 

“Like a meek does.” 

“Whut you think a meek is?” 

“Fo-legged animal, sort of wid brown 
fur—an’ smells.” 

“Huh! You wouldn’t know a meek did 
you meet one in de middle of a road like 
a skunk.”’ 

“Don’t aim to meet nuthin’, no place, 
like a skunk in de middle of no road. Ask 
dem pool-playin’ boys what a meek is.” 


First WITNESS: Meek’s a adjective. 

WILDCAT: Whut I tell you—one of dem 
strong smellin’ kind. 

SECOND WITNESS: It’s whut dese hoot 
owls an’ chickens is got on de end of dey 
nose. 5 

Lucas GoopE: Us sez “meek’’—not 
“beak.” 

LILY THE GOAT: Blaa-a! 

WiuLpcaTt: De mascot knows who’s 
talkin’. 

PROPRIETOR OF CLOVER CLUB: Ise 
talkin’ now! Fo’ de las’ time, Wilecat, I 
tells you, stop dat goat eatin’ cue chalk 
or else buy some. 


The Wildcat jerked his mascot away 
from her repast, and then, seeking to calm 
his host with the tongue of flattery, 
‘‘Knowin’ animals like you does, big boy, 
tell dese ig-runt niggers whut a meek jis. 
I means de un-fragmunt kind wid de sort 
of brown fur.” if 

“Fur what?” 

“Fur to stop dis argyfyin’—you cl 
dis yere Clovah Club is a place to fr 
Ain’t as much peace round heah as d 
in bigamy.”’ 

“Neveh heard de place. If you 
like dis place yo’ destination is mo’ va 
dan yo’ whereabouts, an’ you is free to] 
yo’ chair an’ yo’ feet trade loads.” 

“Ain’t mentioned me! Whut I sez, 
dese folks what a fur-bearin’ meek is.” 

A squall of argument developed—and 
became epidemic. 

The definition was still incomplete after 
twenty minutes, and peace had sunk with- 
out a trace in a stormy sea of arms and 
legs, butting heads, chairs, cues, pool balls, 
pop bottles and po-lice. Leading Lily, the 


Blessed is de meek so long as he 


Wildcat escaped through the back door of the Clover Club 
ten seconds before a riot call was relayed to headquarters. 


“Come ’long, goat! 
vidin’ he kin land de fust wallop!” 


Blessed is de peacemaker—per- 


After he had escaped the crowded zone of trouble, the 
Wildcat kept walking toward wherever it was that spring 
was luring him. He sought peace and a quiet life away 
from the strife of the city. He kept on his course, giving 


no thought to the morrow or to the moment. 


Earthly 


matters were forgotten in a calm which came to him in the 
rolling hills below San Francisco, and the cares of life held 
no sway until, nearing Millbrae, he discovered that he 
needed rest for his feet or a new pair of shoes to replace the 


frazzled patent leathers destroyed by his march. 


He stopped and made one of a roadside throng that had 
rallied around a talking man. The man held in his hand an 
enlarged model of a safety razor. The man craved to know 


about the tariff on wool. 


He asked the crowd about it 


and questioned them concerning the greatest loss to one of 
the country’s greatest industries. Answering himself: 
“Folks, it’s next to the hide. That’s where the loss is. 
That’s where the wool grower loses 5 per cent of his profits. 
Did you ever see a man shave himself with a pair of 
scissors? You did not. The same principle is involved in 
the shearing of sheep. Five to 10 per cent of the wool is 
lost. This will be a net gain under the Universal Wool Hoe 
System. I hold in my hand a demonstration model of the 
Universal Wool Hoe. It gets all the wool and never nicks 


the hide.” 


“You Savee China Game, Thiee Dice, Call um Sing Low?” 


The orator got a good look at the Wildcat and the mas- 
cot goat, and in his quick mind there formed a scheme for a 
demonstration of the wool hoe which would sell more capi- 
tal stock in one hour than could be moved by abstract 
oratory in a week. He concluded his remarks on the ad- 
vantages of buying Wool Hoe stock, and when the crowd 
had thinned he made a proposition to the Wildcat. 

“Hot weather is coming and that goat will sweat himself 
to death walking with that thick coat of wool. I want to 
shave that goat for you so as to make the goat comfortable. 
Let me use that goat as a demonstration goat and you get 
ten dollars and the goat gets comfortable.”’ 

Ten dollars meant new shoes and considerable rations. 
The Wildcat was quick to execute the contract after he had 
satisfied himself about a humanitarian specification. 

“Ain’t gwine shave Lily dry, is you?” 

“You never saw a man shave dry.” 

“Den it’s all right. Whah at’s de ten dollars?” 

Half the contract price was paid to bind the bargain and 
within the hour the wool hoe had been demonstrated on its 
unwilling victim. The process left Lily looking like some 
strange four-legged reptile instead of a goat. The Wildcat 
looked at his mascot. 

“Come along here, goat, till I gits a gunny-sack coat for 
you. I neveh seed no animal so plumb nekked *ceptin’ in 
spots.” 

Straggling festoons of wool hung around odd areas on 
Lily’s exterior like swamp moss dripping from gnarled 
cypress limbs. 


‘ Wildcat’s voice, bleated faintly. The Wildeat ht 


The Wildcat found a gunny sack and cut! 
for Lily’s legs and a larger one through whi % 
head protruded. He threaded a drawstri 
fabric of the sack in contact with the goat’s 
emerged from the fitting wea 
plentifully supplied with superfluous! 
mane of extra material flopped ar 
goat’s horns to her shoulders. 

“Dah you is. Now you is ’quip 
spell.” 

“Blaa-a!’’ Lily seemed to lack 
1 


| 


of her equipment. 

“Nemmine talkin’ back. Like 
de latest spring style fo’ moltec 
anything else, you craves it when 
to it. Come along wid me whils 
me my pussonal shoes.” qa 

The Wildcat bought himself six 
of shoes and enough rations to 
maining problem of the hour. H 
with a head of cabbage as a comp 
the sacrifice of her natural coat, a 
quiet and shady glade a little off the hj 
rested, admiring his yaller shoes and 


his rations. 

“Whuff! Sho’ is noble sourdeen fi 
yo’ cabbage and graze yo’self round i 
overcoat, Lily, whilst I gits me wh] 
needs.”’ 


been disposed of, an area of color be 
viting green foliage invited her atten} 
goat investigated the new food supply 
the banquet table garnished with floy: 
In the abundance of the repast Lily; 
itable Chinese banquet. She was rest 
by anatomical details than by sprin;t 
gunny-sack overcoats. She ate her wat 
the first course of the banquet and } 
industriously until the speech-maki 
along around the twenty-fifth course. 
tory began at twilight and wass 
uous that it awakened the sleepi 
got to his feet in time to see a wil 
the mascot goat out of what had be 
field of prize-winning tulips. T 
tions on Lily’s banquet table had 
disappeared. =. 
“Lawsy! Who ever think one goat 
so many flowers?” 
The Wildcat faced his problem andi 
decision. He sought the owner of the’ 
and opened the conversation wit 
servation concerning the local goa 
“Goats sho’ is plentiful now’d 
parts.” 
The tulip owner snorted. 
“Cap'n suh, is you got any goats 
to sell? Ise a goat buyer fo’ de 
Wool Hoe Company.”’ The goa 
tively audited his available cash and 
something less than two dollars in sil 
buys mighty cheap now’days’count of so many g 
in California.” 5 
The man snorted again and named a price on 
“The only goat I’ve got will cost its owner 2! 
dollars.’’ 7 | 
“Cap’n, yes-suh!”’ 
Lily, concealed somewhere on the premis 


es, hel 


“Dat’s mighty high fo’ one goat. Would you ta! 
two dollars cash down an’ de rest in ’stallments 
“Humph!” The wild man, faintly suspicious! 
an eloquent negative. He should say not! 
Lily bleated again and the anguish of a hopes 
was in her voice. The Wildcat turned away from! 
owner and walked toward the broad highway. ! 
down the lane his walk slowed into a drag and thi 
became a one-mile mope, so that, entering thelt 
traffic, he mingled with the heavy shadows 0? 
moving at a gallows march, freighted with a? 

whence hope had fled. 4 
“Hund’ed dollars! Lawd!”” The ransom moné 
to be an unsurmountable obstacle to Lily’s freed. 
only way out is wid de help of Lady Luck an ' 
Work. Whut I need is a job so I kin pay off Lil 
an’ pardon her free. Po’ li’l’ goat—tomorr’ 
Right now I craves to sleep me loose from ’ 
The Wildcat flopped down in the warm 
low branches of a spreading oak tree and it 
(Continued on Page 46) 
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Ww OMEN DRIVERS frequently want 
to add a quart of Mobiloil to the 
rankcase supply. While a 5-gallon can 
f Mobiloil may be right there in the 
come garage, this large container may 
eem big to some women. And they 
vould prefer not to have to measure out 
quart of oil. 


With two or three quart cans on hand, 
he problem vanishes. You open the 
eal easily. The generous spout makes 
simple to pour the oil into the engine 
diput any possibility of soiling your 
ands or clothes. And the oil is already 
veasured out for you—a full quart. 


Sut no matter who drives the family car, 
he quart can is a great convenience. 
tenables you to carry genuine Mobiloil 


Mobiloi 


Make the chart your guide 


} 
tic Branches : 


Mobiloil 
Arctic 


Pareto 


GARE 
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yomen—even more than men— 
welcome the Sealed One Quart Cans of Mobiloil 


at all times. So you assure the constant, 
continuous use of Mobiloil. 


You are always prepared for an emer- 
gency shortage of oil. You need never 
accept a substitute for Mobiloil. 


Yes; it pays to keep a 5-gallon can or 
15-, 30-, or 55-gallon steel drum of 
Mobiloil in your own home garage 
for your own home supply. 


It pays also to carry 2 or 3 of the sealed 
quart cans of Mobiloil under the seat 
of your car. Fair Retail Price 35c (grades 
“RE”, Arcticand“A”, 3 for $1.00). Slightly 
higher in the Southwestern, Mountain 
and Pacific Coast States. See that the 
seal is unbroken. 


Be prepared! 


‘4tin Office) Buffalo Des Moines Kansas City, Mo. New Haven Philadelphia 
Chicago Detroit Milwaukee 


Oklahoma City Pittsburgh 


Dallas Indianapolis Minneapolis Peoria Portland, Me. 


feo M OIL COMPANY 


Springfield, Mass. 
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Chart of 


Recommendations 


(Abbreviated Edition) 


HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
engine lubrication of both passenger cars and 
motor trucks are specified in the Chart below. 


A means Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘A” 
How to __ B means Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘*B” 
Read the BB means Gargoyle Mobiloil “BB” 
Chart: E means Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” 
Arc. means Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic 


Where different grades are recommended for 
summer and winter use, the winter reeommenda- 
tion should be followed during the entire period 
when freezing temperatures are experienced. 
The Chart of Recommendations is compiled by 
the Vacuum Oil Company’s Board of Automo- 
tive Engineers, and represents our professional 
advice on correct automobile lubrication. 


1) 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 


NAMES OF 


AUTOMOBILES AND] ©] 2] 3] e] 5] 4 Blow 
MOTOR TRUCKS a SV E/ElE)e E|/<e 
S/&lel/e)s B/S 
ais a )/>5 S14 > 3/5 
ni |X Pea vaa ee ale 
Anderson. . Arc.|Arc JArc.|Are Are, Arc re.{Are 
Apperson (6c | A [Are.} A |Are 
(8 cyl.).. AS rel i AAJA A | A AA 
Auburn (Model 6-63) . Arc.) A jArc 
‘All Other Models| re Are.JAre.|Are JArc.|Arc Are.jAre 
Aitocarnd atu «lee A |Are| A |Are.] A |Arc A |Are 
Buick A jAre| A [Are.JArc,/Are Are .|Are 
Cadillac A jArc.| A | A A|A 
Case x Arc.|Are JAre.jArc.JAre,|Arc Arc, |Arc 
Chalmers... . A Arc A/A|A A|A 
Chandler A JAre.| A |Arc.JArc.|Are.JArc.|Are.JAre./Are 
Checker Cab AILAIA 


Chevrolet (Mode &T) | 
- All Other Models}Are.jAre JAre.|Arc.JAre,|Arc.JAre |Arc.JAre.|Arc 


Chrysler AJA | 

Cleveland ..) A |Arc.] A JArc.| A /Are.} A [Arc A Are 

Cole A/AILAITATATAITA|A|AT]A 

Co "bit 1(Det.) (Con't Eng. Are.jAreJAre.|Arc.JAre./Are JAre.|Are JAre,|Are. 
All Other Models| A JArc.} A jArc 


Cunningham 
avis es 
Dodge Bros... i 
Dorris (6 cyl.) A| A 
re Rt Other Models} / Arc 


A 

Dort.. . A Are A \Are 
Duesenberg. A lArc 
Durant Four...,.... 
Elcar (4 cyl.).... A jAre.| A |Are 

“4 (6 cyl.)... Are. Are JAre.|Arc 
Flint vel 
Ford ip Seo we ell, BE lemeliee |) 
Franktinusscas ste BB|BB| BB| BB] BB} BB] A | A | A | A 
Gardner........ A] AJA|AJA JArc,) A |Arc.| A !Are 
G arford (4,14 ton)... A |Are} A jAre.| A JArc.| A JArc.} A jAre 

All Other Models| A] AJ} A|A}TAJ]AJTA/AJTAJA 

G.M.C. (Con't Eng.).. | Arc.|Are.JArc./Are 

a All Other Niodels B;/A|]B/)/A;]B/]A]BjA ‘ 
Graham Broan: dee ae ie A JAre.| A |Are.JAre.|/Arc.JAre.jAre.JAre.|Are. 
Gray . JAre.|Are.JAre Arc Arc. /Are | 
iGiay Dort (Canada) A lArc.} A JArc} A |Arc.| A jArc} A |Are 
Haynes (6 cyl. ) A Arc] A jAre] A |Are] A Arc.| A jAre 

12 | AJ/ATA’A 
A;/ATAIA 
Arc.|Are JArc.|Arc 
A Arc A |Are 


Arc./Arc.JAre.\Arc 


A|A | 
A|A | 
A lArc.| A /Are 
A Arc] A JAre 
Arc.|Are.JArc.'Arc 
A'AITATA 
Are.|ArcJAre.jAr 
Hgal aie Arc.|Arc.|Are.|Arc 
Are.|Arc.JArc.|Are 
Arc.|Arc.} A {Arc 
A;A/A|A 
A |Arc.| A |Arc 
A|AJA/A 
A|A|A 
A JArc.| A |Are 


AJA;TA;JAJTA|AJATA 
Bp = Arc.| A JArc.| A |Arc.} A |Are.| A |Are. 
Are.| A |Arc : 
AJ[A|JAITAJAJAIA A 
re.JAre.JAre.|Arc.JArc.|Arc.|Arc./Are.JAre.|Are 
ee: A A A|AIA 
i A Arc.) A jArc Are 
Wes a f Arc.JAre.)Arc.JAre.jArc.JAre,|Are.JArc.|Are 
Peerless (8 cyl.)....... A jArc| A] AJA | A|LA]|A A 
Pierce Arrow (2 ton).. A}AJAJA]A!]A]AJ]A JArcJArc 
“All Other Models] AJ A}TATA|A|A|A|A] ¢ 
i BB} A|BB| A|BB} A] B/]A]BIA 
.| A JArc.] A jArc.| A jArc.] A |Arc.} A |Are 
Rickenbacker .. dAre.{Are.JAre,|Are JArc.|Arc 4 
Roamer (Mod. 4-75). ala AILAITAIA 
All Other Models| A |Arc,| A |ArcJArc.|Arc.JArc.|Arc.JArc.|Arc, 
Rollinkeereck sawiesenets A 
Rolls Royce.. siduty A|LA|/AIB BIA 
Sayers & Scov Arc.JAre.|Arc.JAre |Are.JArc {Are Are. |Arc 
Star... Arc. JAre.|Arc 
Stearns Knight...... B/A/B]A|B/A|B|A|B/A 
Stephens AJAJA;A/A|A|A|/A]A]A 
Stew art (N.Y.) (34 ton) A;A A | A] A /Are.] A [Are 
“N.Y.(I1 ton)..... AJA|A|A]A]A]A]A JArc.JArc 
«© “(Mods.7X&10X)) A} AJ A] A|A|A|A |}ATA|A 
“ All Other Models} A | A | A | A JAre.jAre.JAre.|AreJAre.|Arc 
Studebaker. ....)55.. 00. A |Arc.] A [Arc] A |Arc.| A Are] A |Are 
Stutz fs eve en AJAJIA/[AJA|A]JTAJA]JAIA 
yl). A|A]A |Arc 
Westcott (Med. D-48)....] A |Arc.] A |Arc.JArc.|Arc 
Mod. 60)......) A] A 
All Other Models\Are.|Arc.JArc.|Arc.JArc.|Arc.JArc.|Arc|Arc 


White (Mods. 15 & 20) .JArc.JAre.JAre.|Are JArc.|Arc.JAre.jAre | 


“ AllOtherCom'IModelyj A |] AJ A|AJA|AJA/A 
Willys-Knight....... B lar] B] A|B|A]BIA y 
Winton caer Arc.JAre.JAre,|Arc.JArc.|Are JArc.|Are.JAre.|Arc 
Yellow Cab..... Are.!Arc Are, !Arc.JArc.'Are.JAre.|Are. 


Makes of Engines 
When Used in Passenger Cars and Motor Trucks 


(Recommendations shown separately for convenience) 


Buda (Mods. RU, WU) Are Arc.| A jAre 
All Other Models f / A 
Continental (Mod. BS). 
(Mod, B2).... AIA 
‘eet Se. oe 
Arc.|Arc 
A |Arc, 
Hercules. . AA 
Herschell-S 
(Mods. 15, 41, 80 & 91) Said hs 
oS A Are. 
Hinkley ericsssasey ee AJA 
Ly coming (C Series). . : : 
A |Arc 
Rochester AJA 
Waukesha(Mods. Y, Ya&Z) : ; 
(CU, DU, EU, FU AJA 
A |Arc 
Wisconsin. A 


Transmission and Differential 
For their correct lubrication, use Gargoyle Mobiloil“C,” 
“CC” or Mobilubricant as recommended by complete 
Chart available at all dealers. 
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(Continued from Page 44) 
he was a thousand miles away from the kingdom ruled by 
Old Man Trouble. Awakened by the warm rays of the 
early morning sun, the sleeper remembered Lily’s predica- 
ment and the work solution to his problem. 

“Kain’t do no work widout bein’ nutrified fust,’’ he 
decided. At a lunch stand he invested fifty cents in heavy 
and gratifying rations. He began his search for work by 
asking the foreman of a road-patching crew half a mile 
down the highway for a job. He was hired on so quick it 
made his head swim. 

“Get yourself an iron wheelbarrow and build a fire in it,” 
the foreman directed. ‘Get a couple of smoothing irons 
out of the tool box and follow that patching crew. They 
work fast and your job is to smooth the joints and edges if 
they leave any rough places.” 

“Cap’n, yes-suh. Whut wages does I git?” 

“Six dollars a day. Get busy—the gang is a mile ahead 
of you now and that stuff cools off mighty fast. Better 
wrap a couple of sacks around your feet. Some of that 
asphalt is hot and all of it sticks.” 

“Cap’n, yes-suh; in five minutes you kain’t see me fo’ 
speed.” 

The Wildcat accumulated his equipment, and while the 
two asphalt smoothing irons were heating in the fire he had 
kindled in the iron wheelbarrow he wired a gunny sack 
around each of his bright yaller shoes. When this was done 
he wheeled his portable plant half a mile down the road 
and began work on the edges of the hot asphalt patches 
which spotted the failing areas of the highway. 

He worked for an hour, enjoying the novelty of the 
game, and then in the work of edging a patch of hot and 
viscous paving material ten feet long and half as wide his 
attention was distracted by a roar in the sky above him. 
He paused and looked up, to observe the antics of an ex- 
hibition demon trying out a new plane. 

“Oozin’ along away up in de sky. Lawdy, ain’t that 
boy got pidgin blood! Dat’s it, hot damn! Swoop, you 
ole hawk! Flap yo’ wings befo’ you hits de ground! Dere 


you is! Look at dat tumblin’ fool! Makes me seasick 
a-lookin’! Climb up, eagle! See him touch de top of de 
sky! Back you come widout tryin’! Look at dat cork- 


screw! Makes me dizzy thinkin’ ’bout you runnin’ off de 
track, but you ain’t bothered wid no track. Whereveh you 
flies at, dere you is. Ain’t so wid us folks on earth. 
Whereveh us is, dere us is at!” 

The exhibition had lasted fifteen minutes, and now, to 
rest his vision, the Wildcat lowered his gaze to earthly 
things, glancing casually at the new asphalt ‘peuerim 

He discovered that his gunny-sacked feet were half im- 
bedded in the cooled paving material. Wherever he was) 


there he was at. He tried to lift his right foot out of its 
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Half the Contract Price Was Paid to Bind the Bargain and Within the Hour the Wool 
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gripping environment and failed. He essayed a similar 
attempt with his left. This, too, was a failure; but he felt 
a slight movement of the yaller shoe in its nest of sacking. 
He looked down the road and enjoyed the poor satisfaction 
of learning that his predicament had not been observed by 
the boss of the road crew. Well, lacking wings, the de- 
sirable commodity of the moment seemed to be momen- 
tum and lots of it. He took a deep breath and began 
swinging his right arm like a windmill, similar to a des- 
perate pitcher winding up for the heroics of extreme phys- 
ical exertion. When his windmill arm was flailing the air 
at sixty miles an hour he translated the energy into an up- 
lift that almost dislocated his right hip. It became evident 
that if he jerked himself loose his hind legs would remain 
in the trap. 

“Lawd, heah I is, like a ol’ buzz fly stuck in a ’lasses 
pitcher. Dat damn mascot ain’t ketched no mo’ dan whut 
Tis ize 

He essayed a broad jump from a standing start and fin- 
ished without budging his feet—with five points of his 
anatomy in contact with the sticky pavement instead of 
two. Sitting down and resting was generally all right, but 
this was no place to sit down. He got his hands loose with- 
out difficulty and wrestled with the problem of prying his 
equator out of the trap. He attained success and was once 
more on his feet. 

“Dey ain’t ho way out ’ceptin’ to leave dese gunny-sack 
wroppin’s where at dey is stuck.”’ 

He stooped down and unwired the gunny-sack wrap- 
pings which concealed the yaller shoes. Petals of gunny 
sack opened about the yaller shoes to reveal fresh disaster. 
The sacking was not impervious to hot asphalt and the 
yaller shoes were cemented to the fabric about them. 

The Wildcat resigned himself to his luck. He unlaced 
his shoes, and when both his feet were free he used the 
trapped shoes as a take-off and leaped clear of the site of 
Old Man Trouble’s latest victory. 

““Good-by, shoes, an’ good-by, job. Don’t need shoes 
nohow in de summehtime. Mebbe when dey sees dem 
shoes dey thinks Ise riz an’ ascended unto heaven, but 
such is not de case. Ise Sam Framcisco bound.” 

He headed along the highway toward San Francisco. 
The road boss and his crew were in the other direction. 

“Whateveh de boss man finds, 
dat’s his business. Whateveh I 
loses, dat’s my business.”’ 

The Wildcat passed out of the 
road-patching picture and the 


Nove 


highway was a little rougher in two Spots » 
Fronting the devastated tulip farm, the W), 
his march to glance toward the shacks Wr 
imprisoned. 

“Po’ lil Lily. Both of us was held fo’ nm 
of us got loose. Nemmine, goat, I gits den 
in Sam Framcisco an’ I comes back to pa 


II 


‘Ae Clover Club on Fillmore Street ex; 
fascination for the Wildcat as he neared 
and thither he directed his barefoot march. 

“Chances is eve’ybody is fo’got de rue] 
and is got free again f’m de po-lice, Me 
Goode mebbe kin ’filiate in some scheme w 
in enough money to pay de rancid on Lily 

Raising the ransom on Lily was the Wi] 
ject in life, and he was correct in his surmi 
instigate an enterprise with Lucas Good 
bring in considerable money. 

He found the Clover Club enjoying q 
Peace reigned within the place as a result 
made by and to the po-lice who had settle! 
concerning the real nature of a fur-bearing | 


the Clover Club, the Wildcat answered ; 
concerning the summer mode of wearing If 
“Kain’t be bothered wid no shoes durin’s 
likes my feet free an’ easy.” 
He wiggled a set of dusty toes in demory 
enjoyment he derived from free-an’-easy fe| 
tered Lucas Goode and sat down beside hi. 
“How dey stackin’?”’ 
“Wilecat, seems like you is de man I nes 
projeck.”’ id 
“Whut you mean—projeck?” Some end 
“Upliftin’ de cullud race. You knows w 
trod? Kin you tell me why de advanein’ jf 
dark brotheh behind in de race fo’ Sooprenty 
you kain’t! I tells you why. Fust come det 
all men wuz equal. Den come de Middle g 
consisted of kings an’.slaves. Den come dag 
tion whut brung machinery an’ commeree, |e 
(Continued on Page 48) | 
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In the Middle Ages of motor car 
design, the Twin-Six was getting ready 
to make its bow to the public. 


For eight years it held high place among 
the foremost V-type motor cars in 
the world. 


Then, it had to go. 
It lacked simplicity. 


Woke RS 


Its successor is the Packard Eight, 
which has— 


More power 
Fewer parts 
Less weight 


combined with lower operating and 
maintenance charges. 


Packard Eight and Packard Six both furnished in ten body types open and enclosed. Packard's extremely liberal time- 
payment plan makes possible the immediate enjoyment of a Packard—purchasing out of income instead of capital 


AGO! 
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HOOT GIBSON 


Henry Herbert Knibbs has 


written many fine romances of the 
West, and one of his best is ‘‘The 
Ridin’ Kid from Powder River.’’ Uni- 
versal has produced it and chosen 
HOOT GIBSON for the title role. I 
am intensely pleased with the result. 
This is a fast-riding, heroic, breezy 
outdoor romance full of speed and 
thrills. The plot is excellent and pop- 
ular. It was directed by Edward 
Sedgwick, who made the two Gibson 
successes, ‘‘The Sawdust Trail’’ and 
“Hit and Run.’’ Ask your favorite 
theatre to get it and, after you’ve seen 
it, write me your opinion. 


Early this coming month 
you will enjoy seeing ‘‘Love and 
Glory,’’ a Universal Jewel adapted:from 
the novel ‘‘We Are French,” writt 
Robert H. Davis and Perley J 
Sheehan, and a Rupert Julian pr 
tion. It is a drama of the entire h 
race, which fires your patriotism 
arouses your emotions immeasu! 
It is an all-star production, 
CHARLES DE ROCHE, MA 
BELLAMY, WALLACE McDGN: 
ALD, FORD STERLING, A. GIE 
SON GOWLAND and others. 


You must not forget to see , 


MARY PHILBIN in ‘‘The Rose 
of Paris’? — VIRGINIA VALLI with 
PERCY MARMONT in ‘‘K—The 
Unknown,’ by Mary Roberts Rinehart— 
LAURA LA PLANTE and NORMAN 
KERRY in Kathleen Norris’ ‘‘Butterfly” 
—‘“‘The Fast Worker,’’ starring 
REGINALD DENNY—‘“‘Wine,”’’ fea- 
turing CLARA BOW—“‘The Turmoil,’’ 
featuring GEORGE HACKATHORNE, 
ELEANOR BOARDMAN and others. 
These all come within the Universal re- 
quirement of clean, wholesome, enter- 
taining pictures. 


We have great hopes for 


HOUSE PETERS, in ‘‘The 
Tornado,”’ and ‘‘The Phantom of the 
Opera,’’starring LON CHANEY. These 
will be thrilling spectacles as their titles 


suggest. Put these down in your note 
book. 


Universal Pictures Booklet sent on 


request. 
(Carl Laemmle 


President 
(To be continued next week) 
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(Continued from Page 46) 
steps into de railroad an’ steamboat com- 
merce business whilst de cullud folks wuz 
sleepin’ in Africa. Nobody in Africa eveh 
heard about a steamboat. Whut I aims to 
do is to make a marateem navy fo’ de cullud 
race, beginnin’ in Sam Framcisco Bay, an’ 
haulin’ provisions to Africa an’ bringin’ 
back gold an’ dimuns an’ such like. Fust 
off, trainin’ is needed. How much youspose 
a big boat costs?” 

“‘Sho’ costs a heap 0’ money.” 

“Dat shows you don’ know nuthin’! 
Durin’ de war big boats costs a heap o’ 
money, but now dey is cheap as trash. I 
knows a boat called de Beagle whut is 
*quipped wid three sailin’ masts an’ gas en- 
gines, whut de Government is gwine to sell 
fo’ almos’ nuthin’ next week. Boat gwine 
to be auctioned off on de cotehouse steps. 
Sho’ is a fine boat. Masts an’ sails an’ a 
wood hull so it kain’t sink. De scheme is, 
you an’ me gits dis boat an’ trains de cullud 
race to be sailors ’stead of wastin’ dey time 
as field hands.” 

“How you gwine to git niggers to join 
on wid you?” 

“You an’ me ’suades ’em.” 

“Whar you gwine to get de money to 
buy dis boat?” 

“Every time a cullud man joins on he 
pays cash down a hund’ed dollahs. Figger 
out whar dat puts him.”’ 

“Puts him out a hund’ed dollahs to begin 
wid. Mighty few folks is got dat much 
money.” 

“Lots of folks has got mo’ dan dat. 
When a cullud sailor boy pays down his 
hund’ed dollahs he gets a full sea trainin’ 
in Sam Framcisco Bay fust off. Next thing 
he gits one share of stock in de Cosmick 
Marateem Corporation. Dey is only a 
hund’ed shares fo’ sale. You an’ me goes 
in equal podners. Everybody whut buys a 
share gits his part of de profits. Spose you 
takes a thousand dollars’ worth of per- 
visions such as bananas an’ soda pop an’ 
things whut cullud folks craves an’ sells 
’em in Africa fo’ ten thousand dollahs. 
Everybody is made a hund’ed dollahs profit 
right there.” 

“Don’t tell me no mo’. I sees whar de 
profit kin be. How much dis boat cost?” 

“T figger us kin buy de boat, usin’ some 
n to bid it in, fo’ mebbe two thou- 

aad) 


vid you wid de ’greement 
* dat de money is divode 


100k hands on the bargain and 
itely thereafter Lucas Goode re- 
an inside detail of his plans. He 
about him, and then: “ Wilecat, I 
confidential whah us makes de fust 
ney. I ain’t crazy ’bout Africa no 
dan whut you is, but I been talkin’ to 
Chinee boys down on Grant Avenue. 
De main point is dat down de coast in Lo’ 
California dey is a lot of Chinee boys landed 
whut de Government won’t let git into dis 
country. My ’greement wid de boss Chinee 
is I gits a hund’ed dollahs fo’ every man I 
brings up from Lo’ California, where dey is 
waitin’. Dat’s a projeck whut is a projeck. 
I don’t mind tellin’ you Ise broke at de 
minnit an’ fo’ dat reason us is got to git 
lots of quick help fo’ de Cosmick Marateem 
Corporation at a hund’ed dollahs per git.” 

“Lucas, I sees de scheme.” The Wild- 
cat made a mental calculation as to the 
capacity of a three-masted vessel and de- 
cided that the first cargo of Chinese could 
be worth a hundred thousand dollars. The 
scheme looked better every minute and the 
rancid money for the mascot goat was fairly 
within his clutch. ‘“Kain’t do as much in 
Sam Framcisco as you kin wid dem Oak- 
land boys.” 

Lucas Goode entered an objection to 
Oakland as a field of effort. 

“Dey knows me mighty well in Oakland. 
I runs my fust ginagogue in Oakland till 
de po-lice begun a prohibition revival.” 

“Dey fo’gits quick in Oakland. You 
kain’t do nuthin’ in dis town. De steam- 
boat scheme done been tried two yeahs 
ago by a boy whut called hisself Honey- 
tone Boone.” . 

“Tse agreeable—only you does de 
’suadin’ if us begins in Oakland.” 

“All right wid me. Dat’s de ’greement. 
Us goes over dere tomorr’ and begins.” 

“Even so, brotheh, as you sez. De lips 
ob de righteous feeds ’em, but fools die fo’ 
de want of wisdom. An’ remembeh Proy- 
erbs xii, 23—‘A prudent man concealeth 
knowledge.’ I figgers us has lots of luck in 
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Oakland. Proverbs xiv, 15—‘The simple 
believeth every word.’ Wilecat, you sez 
de word an’—Proverbs xiv, 23—‘In labor 
dere is profit.’”’ 

“How come you know so much Prov- 
erbs?”’ 

“My early trainin’ wuz laborin’ in de 
vineyard wid backslid folks. Me an’ my 
revival quartet follered a circus through 
Dixie fo’ goin’ on two yeahs. Ise ’quipped 
wid language what kin follow yo’ oration 
an’ mebbe some whut you kain’t ’suade to 
pay down de money I kin reap into de Cos- 
mick Marateem flock. Proverbs xxix, 18— 
“Where dey is no vision de people perish.’ 
Tomorr’ us meets up wid folks in Oakland 
whut has vision and money both.” 

“Kain’t remembeh no Proverbs, but my 
pussonal slogum is, ‘Live an’ let learn.’ 
Lucas, de chances is, wid a runnin’ start, 
us does de livin’ an’ dem Oakland boys does 
de learnin’.”’ 

“Wilecat, you says a mouthful. Prov- 
erbs x, 13—‘ Wisdom is found in de lips of 
him whut has understandin’. Let’s trail up 
de street to a place I knows.” 

“Gin place?” 

“You has yo’ choice. Two bits a choose.” 

“Sounds noble to me.” 

The Wildcat started to rise and then sub- 
sided again into his chair. A sudden look of 
apprehension spread over his enlivened 
countenance. He hesitated a moment and 
then with greater physical exertion he lifted 
himself out of his chair to a low accompani- 
ment of rending fabric. He walked out of 
the Clover Club without hesitating en 
route. Cemented to the seat of the chair he 
had just vacated was an important area of 
his trousers, held in the relentless grip of 
the asphaltic residue which had adorned 
his raiment as a result of his road-patching 
activities. Here was a new item for the 
budget. 

“Us needs a hund’ed dollahs fo’ Lily’s 
rancid an’ another five to get me some new 
pants wid. Seems like eve’ythin’ goes 
wrong at de same time. One mo’ week like 
dis an’,Ol Man Trouble leaves me stripped 
mo’ nekked dan whut de wool-hoe man left 
Lily. Well, heah I is, Lady Luck. Right 
now I needs gin.” 


qr 


sf ILECAT, Ise de rear admiral in dis 
boat bizness. You is de cap’n.” 

oo hut's dis rear animal thing whut you 
is oy 

““Soopreem commandin’ ruler of de Cos- 
mick Marateem Fleet is about whut I does 
when I rear admirals.” 

“Ain’t dey nuthin’ between dat an’ dis 
plain ol’ cap’n name? Any nigger wid a 
boat kin be a cap’n.” 

“Lemme see, I deppitizes you soopreem 
aérial an’ submarine admiral. I rules de 
waves fo’ de Cosmick Marateem boats an’ 
you rules above an’ below in airplanes an’ 
submarines.” 

“ Ain’t got to ride in ’em, does I?” 

“Naw-suh! Yo’ job, fust off, is to run de 
Beagle afteh us gits de boat. In de mean- 
time you is a admiral like I is, only we don’t 
conflict together none like dese admirals 
whut rides on de same ocean. Dat’s dat. 
In de meantime us betteh git to Oakland 
tomorr’ an’ start dis benefactorin’ fo’ de 
cullud race.” 

“Kain’t start too soon fo’ me, Lucas— 
animal, I mean. I jus’ thinks up a good 
*suadement to use if dem unhatched deck 
hands holds back. Gin.’ 

On the following day a group of embryo 
deck hands listened to the Wildcat’s per- 
suasions without stampeding toward pros- 
perity, until he dangled the gin bait before 
them, 

“Ever’body whut hires on wid de Cos- 
mick Marateem Corp’ration gits his reg’lar 
ration of gin, mawnin’, noon an’ night. 
’Cordin’ to reg’lations instigated by de 
soopreem rear animal, de daily gin ration is 
one full quart fo’ every man, every maw- 
nin’, wid a ’mergency ration in de evenin’ if 
aforesaid ration is tolerated by yo’ com- 
mandin’ officer. Ise yo’ commandin’ offi- 
cer, an’ confidential I tells you I tolerates 
up to three full quarts. On de fust trip us 
goes direct to de gin place fo’ yo’ likker 
ration befo’ leavin’ Sam Framcisco. Shares 
is a li’l’ ol’ hund’ed dollahs. Don’t rush me.” 

The soopreem aérial and submarine ad- 
miral returned to San Francisco that night 
heavily escorted, with more than four thou- 
sand dollars in his pocket. He tried to side- 
track himself long enough to get to Millbrae 
to pay the ransom on his mascot goat; but 
the guard of honor voted against all de- 
tours, and his straight and narrow course 
lay in a direct line toward the office of the 


‘plenty room.” 


Nov 


lawyer who was to functio 
chasing agent for the Cosmic 
aggregation at the auction of 
The craft was bought for thi 
dred dollars and forthwith ¢ 
rear admiral headed for his ne 
followed by a pop-eyed parade 
to pass a given point in milita; 
Brief but impressive seryjc| 
on the shore, during which 
miral orated, using The Beaeo) 
melancholy theme: ‘ 


Darkness wuz deep’ nin’ on 
An’ still de boat deta on; 

No sail to answer to de wi) 
De sails an’ ropes wuz gon 
Gloomy an’ drear her cours, 
Each looked but fo’ a grave| 
When full in sight de beacc) 
Come streamin’ o’er de wa 


The aérial and submarine a 
pered a suggestion in his com) 
“Tell ’em somethin’ pleasant, | 

The rear admiral cast q al 
at his adviser. ' | 

“Us got de money, ain’t yw 
pleasant part. Shut up wi 
spondin’ woman elocutes back! 

Miss June Frizby, the note: 
thoress, responded with eight | 
own work, written in lavent 
spoken in purple alto. 

A Life on the Ocean Waye, | 
lowed by a deep bow and a | 
concluded Miss Frizby’s perfo 

Half an hour later the entire 
the Cosmick Marateem organi; 
board the Beagle. The rear ad 
ing his crew, had provided o 
alcohol and plenty of groceriesy 
ate use. The Wildcat had mad 
of gin grow where but one ban 
had been, and presently, at 4 
Beagle crew was out of sight. 

Lum Goo, nominally cook, | 
the agent of the Oriental 
porting Company, approached 
miral with a question: “Wh! 
starte7? 

Details were beyond and bi 
admiral at themoment. _ 

“Boy, don’t pester me wid 1i¢ 
Dat Wilecat aérial an’ subme| 
kin tell you all about it.” — 

Lum Goo found the Wildes 
a pair of dice in the Beagle’s bai 
harvest had about concluded ¢ 


animals like elephants an’ bill 
runs wild oveh dere an’ is wuth 


“Git dat gas il 
whichever nigger gwine to ruri 
hounds git away f’m dat barré ¢ 
dis basement! I needs you on? 
mil’tary an’ come a-runnin’!” 


the Beagle. When the n 
had passed, the steersman 
his companions to functi 

“Take a-holt of dis 
turn it round gee-haw, si 
other boat. De main thingist 
till you gits out in de oc 


The aérial and submari 
his way to his superior’s 
the promoter of the C 
project sogged down in a ehauy# 
glassy eyes at a half-empty p™ 

“Eiverythin’ goin’ fine, ie 
animal, I mean. Us is on our 9 
to git off at Cuba or whahe? 
fust. I just remembered some)! 
to ’tend to down below Sa f 

He had just remembered a iv 
four hundred and fifty dollars ¥ 
half of the Cosmick profits pli’ 
the crap game had net 

(Continued on Pa 
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o0GeE BROTHERS 
COMMERCIAL CAR 


This car is usually found bearing the name 
of the best merchant in the neighborhood. 


Good merchandising means good judgment 
. —and good judgment quickly recognizes 
| ; advantages as numerous and impressive 
| as those possessed by Dodge Brothers 
Commercial Car. 
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WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 
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Style 306 


Black Calfskin 
Lace Shoe —$5 


FIVE DOLLARS 


This price is possible because 
we are the only shoemakers in 
America who sell exclusively 
through our own stores, in 62 
cities. Look for the nearest 
Hanover Store or write for 
catalog. 
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(Continued from Page 48) 

The business below San Francisco was 
the ransom of the tulip-gorging mascot goat. 

The rear animal answered the Wildcat 
with a gin-gargled snore. 

The Wildcat, not so popular with his 
crap-shooting victims as he had been be- 
fore the ivory harvest started, sought out 
and found a neutral soul in Lum Goo, the 
Chinese cook. 

“Sho pleasant weatheh dis evenin’,’”’ he 
began. 

“Good night,’”” Lum Goo agreed; and 
then, “‘What name you call what you do— 
two piece dice?”’ 

““You mean crap shootin’? I calls it a 
killin’.” 

“You savee China game, thlee dice, call 
um Sing Low?” 

. “No savee.”” The Wildcat was an oblig- 
ing linguist, and affable enough with a pre- 
liminary show of curiosity to afford Lum 
Goo an opportunity of explaining the sim- 
ple technic of the game. 

See "Ng Low, or Sing Low as it is pro- 
nounced by impatient addicts, is fast 
enough to give even a hardened crap 
shooter a new set of thrills. One-two-three 
loses, four-five-six or three of a kind wins, 
or the player’s point is established by the 
odd die when a pair is thrown. His oppo- 
nent wins or loses with one of the two ex- 
treme sequences, wins with three of a kind, 
or else loses with a point higher or lower 
than his predecessor’s. Lum Goo demon- 
strated this to the Wildcat. 

““Now you savee plenty good. You likee 
bet mebbe fitty cent?” 

“How much money you got?” In the 
high tide of prosperity fitty-cent calis- 
thenics meant useless work. 

“T got lily bit money. You likee bet 
mebbe fitty dollum?” 

“Shoots fifty!” the student agreed. 
“Gimme dem dice! Tumblin’ triplets, on 
yo way! Bam! An’ I reads fo’-five-six! 
Whut you call dat?” 

“Sing Low. You ketchum money.” 

“T know I does. Lets it lay. Shoots de 
Fade me, Lum Goo, whilst I 
learns you yo’ national game. Dis time, 
triflin’ trio, Sing High! Bam-dam! Dem 
singin’ fools joins on de one-two-three 
funeral tune!” 

“T bet two hundet dollum.” Lum Goo 
pointed»steadily at the pile of bank notes 
squinted at the Wildcat with steady 
ed in contradiction to the 
nasked his face. 
tis met opposition.’’ The 
lf his remaining roll on the 
whilst de losin’ fever heats 


sai chia shang ih-tien! Get 
ai!’ and then, quietly, ‘He 


9’ do! Damn dat Lady Luck! Whah 
at dog-gone woman went? Gimme 
ce! Shoots my las’ two +hund’ed. 
é me an’ hol’ yo’ breath.” The Wildcat 
eathed the gin-scented breath of life upon 
the three dice in his left palm and cast them 
spinning, into the cash-fenced arena. 
“Bam! A pair wid a five! Five is my point! 
Takes a six to beat it.” 

He passed the dice to Lum Goo. 

“Sing Low, Hai!’’ The yellow peril re- 
leased his pets. ‘“‘Su su k’au iu to-shao! 
Look see, count how many!”’ 

The Wildcat took his look-see and 
counted a pair, with a winning six on the 
odd die. ‘Six yo’ point—beats my five. 
You wins, an’ Ise bust.” 

Lum Goo ended the conversation with 
the same words with which, ten minutes 


_ earlier, the Wildcat had begun it: “Pleas- 


ant wella dis evening.” 
“Not in dis place. Ise gwine up on de 
boat’s roof whah de wind kin cool me off. 


| You got it too hot inside dis kitchen. Neveh 


seed a place so hot!” 

On deck a strong west wind did the best 
it eould to cool the superheated gambler. 

The Beagle, puttering along on a blind 
course, had cleared Fort Point and hesi- 
tated, abreast of Mile Rocks, between an- 
swering the impulse of her engines and the 
outgoing tide or succumbing to the fog- 
bearing wind that swept in Bhd the sea. 

The Wildcat spoke to the man at the 
wheel: ‘‘ How she stackin’?”’ 

“Stackin’ all right. Can’t see no use 
keepin’ dem sail things up. Dey is a-holdin’ 
us back. De wind’s blowin’ right in my 
face.” 

“Boy, you is a nachral-born rear ani- 
mal.” The Wildcat called an order into the 
darkness: “Git dem sail things outen de 
way. Kain’t sail no boat de way de wind 
ain’t blowin’.” 


Presently the impeding sails were out of 
the way and all was well. When the low 
wind-borne fog had veiled the twinkling 
lights around the Cliff House, toward which 
the man at the helm had instinctively 
swung his craft, another question came out 
of the darkness, aimed at the Wildcat’s 
ears: ‘‘Kain’t.see which way to go. What 
does I do now?” 

“You is doin’ all right. Go just like you 
is. Dey is lots of room out heah. From 
now till us gits to Africa it’s all plain 
sailin’.’”’ 

The Wildcat voiced his creed of confi- 
dence as much for his own reassurance as 
for any other reason. A group of stock- 
holders in the Cosmick Marateem enterprise 
had rallied around him. Now, responding 
to the influence of the uneasy open sea, one 
by one, members of this group began to suf- 
fer the first effects which the rolling deep 
exercises on land dwellers’ stomachs. 

When more than half the seasick voy- 
agers had lined the rail the Wildcat realized 
that his own normally black complexion 
was fading to a sickly green. His compan- 
ions’ complaint department began working 
overtime to add to his troubles. 

“Nemmine, boys, us hits de coast of 
Africa whah de gold an’ dimuns is mighty 
soon.” 

An acute malady overtook him, but even 
in this the quiet enjoyment of his misery 
was interrupted. First of all a child’s-size 
earthquake shook the Beagle. Then the 
earthquake’s father brushed its offspring 
out of the way and demonstrated exactly 
what a full-grown earthquake could do 
when it got enthusiastic. At this moment 
the Wildcat roared his rallying call: ‘‘Come 
on, niggers! All out! Us is landed in 
Africa!” 

A low surf whose crests were stilled in the 
lee of the Beagle’s hull broke on the African 
coast, enabling pop-eyed bystanders to lo- 
cate the dark line of the welcome land fifty 
feet from the Beagle’s rail. 

“Jump oveh de side and wade ashore! 
Dey ain’t no gangplank!”’ 

The Wildcat’s main object in life was to 
get away from his embarrassing associates. 
He realized that the Beagle was beached, 
and, approximating his geography, he fig- 
ured that they were somewhere around the 
wet end of Golden Gate Park. Over the 
side now and in water up to his waist, 
he looked back a moment and saw that he 
was being followed by an agitated crowd. 
He kept on going. 


In the dark hour before dawn, trotting 
along the route of escape below San Bruno, 
the Wildcat went straight ahead across an 
open mud flat whose area was still soggy 
with the waters of the receding tide. He 
had covered twelve miles since the abrupt 
termination of the Beagle’s voyage, and to 
this twelve miles he added twelve feet of 
tide-flat traverse before his own voyage 
ended, Hight feet of the tide-flat trip was 
in a horizontal direction and the other four 
feet was straight down. ‘‘Heah I is bogged 
down like a mule!”’ He floundered in the 
soft mud for a moment, and then, raising 
his impassioned voice in an appeal to Lady 
Luck, ‘‘Somebody better come heah!”’ he 
called. “Somebody better come an’ git 
me!” 

Nobody came and got him for more than 
two hours. During this long time he was 
alone in a world whose real dimensions he 
had never before appreciated. 

“T neveh seed so much lonesome land. 
Ain’t dey nobody no place on earth?” 

Somebody was some place. A crew of 
surveyors running a preliminary line for a 
new highway down the peninsula were the 
first to answer the Wildcat’s summons. 

With advice from the transit man, a dar- 
ing stake artist, aided and abetted by an 
agile back flag, shoved an extended level 
rod out across the mud to where the Wild- 
cat could get a firm grip on salvation. A tug 
of war then by the devils of vacuum, ad- 
hesion and viscosity, opposed by three 
lusty members of the survey crew. Victory, 
as usual, for the engineers. They hauled 
their dilapidated trophy onto firm ground 
and looked him over. They listened to his 
story and in the midst of it the chief of the 
party discovered a vaudeville entertain- 
ment worth cherishing. The engineer 
checked his laughter long enough to ask the 
Wildcat a question: ‘Are you looking for 
a job?” 

“Cap’n, yes-suh!”’ 

The Wildcat felt that what he needed 
most was a job, and patrons, and plenty of 
friendly white folks between him and past 
events. 


aD Well, you’ve got one 
day. Get yourself a new jp 
catch us down the line. 


7 
watching the white folks out ; 
of his eyes, saw a lot of wild 
heard the beginning of a viol 
that had something to do wit 
routes for the new highway, ' 
commissioners orated with | 
heat. ; 

“You know your costs and ¢ 
a hell of a lot more.” He ain! 
at the locating engineer. “T!) 
saving one dollar and spendin) 
just because some indoor m} 
proves that a mud road will hj 
truck traffic. What do I eare}) 
ilizing flotation and your angle| 
all the rest of it! Stick to thej 
and get away from the mud!f 
best argument drying himse| 
sun.” The orating commissior} 
the Wildcat. “Keep the line ith 
away from these tide flats ey 
ten times as much. If you don’y 
and your reputation and the; 
issue will be stuck in the m 


sioner. Technical theory bowet 
sense. The locating engineer) 
r “Forget your | 
Run a high-line location thro| 


The high-priced country alg 
line route included the Millbr't 
and the line of the highwayi 
down the center of the maseg 
aged floral banquet. Graspit) 
tunity, the progressive ownell 
farm sold a hundred-foot str’ 
way at a record-breaking pri( 

The survey crew, with the ’| 
ing in its wake, retraced its cn 
cross-section stakes through tz 
mascot’s captivity. - 2 

The Wildcat had enjoyed ai 
of the imprisoned Lily on the e 
and now, covering the cou 
slower gait imposed by the wi 
sectioning the new highway,’ 
chief a question: | 

“‘Cap’n, suh, is de road gout 
flower bed?” 3 

“Tt’s going right where yt 
stakes.” y | 

“Is you folks bought dis lar! 
man whut raises dese flowers, 

“Yes. Why, do you want it 
tulips?” . | 

“No-suh, cap’n, thank you 
figgerin’ out sumthin’ else.” | 

The Wildcat’s figuring result 
courage to carry him once mr 
presence of the tulip-owning \| 
essayed a preliminary staten! 
ing superfluous goats: a 

“Goats is mighty cheap n/ 
buying cheaper dan whut II 
worked fo’ de Universal Wo 
pany.’’ A pause, and then ' 
tion: ‘‘Cap’n suh, is you 
you cares to sell fo’ mebb 
bits?”’ ’ 

The tulip-owning wild 
himself at the sale he hadr 
way commission, indulge 
erous deed. J 

“T’ve got a hairless goat th| 
these tulips the other da 
him for nothing if you w 
glad to get rid of the blas 
me awake bleating all n 
goat if you want it.” By 

“Cap’n, yes-suh! Wuz 
kindlys a nickel apiece, you) 
Two minutes later Lily’s ie 
was clutched in the Wildeat’!4 

““Come ‘long heah, goat! » 
bellerin’! Foller ‘long wid } 
vivors to whar Lady Luckis 
time you gits held for rancid 1% 
Quit eatin’ dat gunny-sack 
a green-grass valley up 2 


| 
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Cadillac 
Chalmers 
Chrysler 
Htupmobile 
Jordan 
FGssel 
Lafayette 
Lincoln 

' Moline Knight 
Moon 

_ Packard 
Paige 


Peerless 


‘capare a dependable Champion with any This has been proved in many tests conducted is 


spark plug. Champion superiority is by automotive engineers. They have found © Pierce Arrow 
eilily apparent. that all spark plugs lose efficiency in service. Chandler 
“. will see how much better it is made. How No matter how well made a spark plug may Jewett 
my it is finished. How carefully it is de- be, the tremendous stress to which it is sub- Maxwell 
iged. jected causes the spark to lose intensity. 
31 you must actually have Champions in Combustion is not complete and oil and gas 
Or car—a new Champion in every cylinder are wasted while power is lost. NG 
—) realize that Champion is absolutely the ‘ 
e er spark plug. But a complete set of Champions changes all e 
this. Combustion is much more complete. LY 
rer and speed will increase. Acceleration Oil and gas are saved. Your car performs very 
3 etter. Engine performance improves in much better. S 


V'y way. 
ah tied So install new Champions today—no matter 


what spark plug you have been using. You 
will know new motoring satisfaction and you 
will save money. 


t% 
¢( new Champions actually cost you nothing 
use their cost is soon covered by the sav- 
n in gasoline and oil. 


: You will know genuine Champions by the Double-Ribbed sillimanite core. 


Champion X is 60 cents. Blue Box,75 cents. (Canadian prices 80 and 90 cen ts.) 
More than 90,000 dealers sell and recommend dependable Champion spark plugs. 


lampion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Company of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 


HAMPI 


1 Dependable for Every Engine 


Champion is the 
standard spark 
plug for Ford Cars 
and Trucks and 
Fordson Tractors. 
Recognized by 
dealers and owners 
for 12 years as the 
most economical 
and efficient spark 
plug. Sold by deal- 
ers everywhere. 
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For Christmas! 


Put it on your gift list. Your motoring friends 
will be delighted with this “Signal with a 


Smile.” Aermore never startles or confuses. 
Its beautiful, melodious tone commands instant and 
friendly attention. It shouts or whispers as you desire. 
Once heard it is instantly recognized. Adds distinction 
to fine cars. Durable, dependable, handsomely nick- 
eled, fully guaranteed. Installed on any car easily. 
Price Complete with Valve and Dash Control 

No. 00—22 inch length, for large cars... ...$14 
Four No. O—17 inch length, for medium cars.... 12 
Sizes No. 1—15 inch length, for small cars...... 10 

Ford Special: 13 inch length. .....-.....+. 7 
If your dealer cannot supply you, send us his name 
and also give make and model of car. We will ship 
Aermore in gift package direct to you or your friends. 


FULTON Accelerator 


America’s Safe 
Accelerator for y ee: 
Ford Drivers 


Installed 41/, inches or 
more to right of brake— 
impossible to acciden- 
tally strike accelerator 
when applying brake. 
Positive operation—eas- 
ily attached to right hand 
side of motor. Nickel fin- 


ish—$1.50 at all dealers. , 


DEALERS: Get the Fulton Christmas Sales 
Plan. Give us the name of your jobber 


THE E | _| 


732 -75th Ave., Milwaukee, Wis, 
Automotive Equipment 
‘Pace Setters of Quality 


GLIMPSES OF OUR GOVERNMENT 


misunderstanding of the law, this power, for- 
bidden to the Treasury, was exercised by it 
until a frank statement of the law corrected 
the matter. I wrote the President about 
this dispute that it was “merely the revival 
of an ancient combat settled fourteen years 
ago.”’ Secretary McAdoo asked Congress 
to transfer the function back to the Treas- 
ury Department, and I wrote again to the 
President that I should not be under ‘‘the 
necessity of defending the integrity of my 
department against the attacks from a col- 
league.” 

The Espionage Act was drafted by Mr. 
A.L. Thurman, solicitor of the Department 
of Commerce, and was sent by me to Judge 
Adamson, chairman of the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee of the House 
of Representatives, who introduced the bill. 
The Trading With the Enemy Act was 
drawn by Mr. E. T. Quigley, our assistant 
solicitor, with the aid of an associate in his 
office, and was sent to the Department of 
Justice, whence it went to Congress and was 
introduced. In Congress the two bills were 
united into one. The original draft pro- 
vided that the act should be administered 
by the Secretary of Commerce. To this the 
Treasury Department objected, demanded 
a hearing and insisted that it should be ad- 
ministered by them. Congress declined to 
interfere in a difference between two depart- 
ments and passed the bill in such a way that 
the President was made responsible for de- 
ciding by whom it should be administered. 
He placed its execution with the Treasury 
Department. 

The Secretary of the Navy once told me 
in a kindly way, but reflected the convic- 
tions of his department in what he said, 
that the Navy Department should have un- 
der its control ‘‘everything that floats.” He 
had forgotten, if he ever knew, that the 
Bureau of Lighthouses had been created to 
remove that service, with its considerable 
fleet, from the jurisdiction of a board com- 
posed of army and navy officers. The two 
military departments did not get along well 
with this civilian engineering work, and ex- 
perience led to legislation which wrought 
beneficial change. One has only to look at 
th it hearings on the pending legisla- 

adjusting the departments to find 
arply emphasized in connec- 
st and Geodetic Survey. 


i 
ed Antagonism 
‘ices which together compose 
Foreign and Domestic Com- 
originally in the Department of 
dd were taken from it by the law 
eated the former Department of 
e and Labor. There were those 
the State Department who never 
forgot nor forgave this transfer and who 
sought either to replace it by the creation in 
their own bureau of new commercial officers 
or to secure legislation which would restore 
the lost functions. This went so far that 
President Wilson more than once at my 
request gave instructions that the antago- 
nism should cease. It did not, and was car- 
ried later to such an extreme that a consul 
abroad was known to transmit by way of 
Washington information required by a 
commercial officer in the same European 
capital. This old quarrel has been active 
recently because of pending legislation, but 
has been allayed and, let us hope, ended by 
an executive order from President Coolidge 
which should make plain to the combatants 
that their loyalty is to the Government of 
the United States as a whole and is not 
limited to any one department of it. 

The differences between the Interior De- 
partment and the Navy over naval oil 
reserves are not new. They were painfully 
familiar to Secretaries Lane and Daniels, 
to Attorney-General Gregory and to Presi- 
dent Wilson. Daniels insisted on keeping 
the oil in the ground; Lane wanted it 
conservatively used. Many a time they 
had it back and forth over the cabinet table. 

The Department of Agriculture disa- 
greed with the Interior Department on the 
question of jurisdiction over national parks 
and forest reserves, each seeming to feel 
that it should have control of both and that 
the other department by reason of its sep- 
arate authority was trespassing upon its 
rights. 

These are but illustrations—they are not 
all. They did not, as I have said, originate 
with the secretaries, but were inherited by 
them. Some of them had a historical basis 
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in the fact that the functions had once ex- 
isted in an old department and had been 
removed to a new one. This left a feeling 
in the former abode not unlike that of some 
parents who can never realize that their 
child has grown up and has passed out of 
their parental control. The differences were 
accentuated by a course sometimes fol- 
lowed by department heads, of consulting 
with their division chiefs rather than their 
bureau chiefs. They got closer to the rails, 
to use a financial phrase, by this method, 
but at the cost of getting the narrow local 
view from the men of shorter vision. They 
represented, so to speak, the local opinion 
within each department as to what their 
functions ought to be, and they led to per- 
sistent appeals to Congress for changes in 
the law and to constant friction in doing the 
country’s work. With rare exceptions this 
condition did not involve personal feeling 
between the cabinet members, because it 
was understood that the differences were 
traditional and our thoughts were more 
given to ,quieting the troubles than to 
promoting them. 


Silencing the Critics 


It is doubtless true that many of the 
difficulties arose from inept legislation, some 
of which was absurd, as, for example, the 
division of the jurisdiction over three kinds 
of bears in Alaska among three depart- 
ments in Washington; or in lesser degree 
the making of the collectors of customs into 
officials both of the Treasury Department 
and of the Department of Commerce, per- 
forming functions definitely fixed by law 
for both departments though paid by one 
of them. Sometimes a department officer, 
even its chief, would in.a sincere desire to 
serve undertake something quite outside his 
sphere, as when Secretary Lane during the 
war undertook to secure some steamships 
which he knew were necessary to transport 
men and supplies, supposing the matter to 
have been neglected. There has been pend- 
ing for many months a plan to simplify and 
coordinate the working organization of the 
Government with a view to remedy the 
faults that may exist in the past legislation 
on the subject and to placate the opposing 
elements in these family rows by a fair 
adjustment of their functions. It receives 
small share of public interest, for there is 
neither politics nor scandal in it, but it is 
far more important to the country than 
many of the things which, being scandalous 
or political, are widely exploited. 

Quite as characteristic of official life in 
Washington are the constant criticisms 
made by persons who have no knowledge 
whatever of the matters of which they 
speak. I was sometimes tempted to think 
that the knowledge of the critic was in in- 
verse ratio to the extent and positiveness of 
the criticism. I am referring, of course, to 
the individual faultfinder who, being, let us 
say, a Democrat, thought everything wrong 
which was done by a Republican, and vice 
versa. 

There was a steamer running between 
places on the New England coast about 
which some of the local public knew a great 
many things that were not so, and they 
were as voluble as ignorant. They kindly 
conveyed their caustic comments to me 
through my sister. It happened that there 
had been an earlier complaint about the 
vessel and I had caused our supervising in- 
spector in Boston, who was also a trained 
seaman and shipmaster, to examine her 
personally. He reported her safe and 
sound, but in accord with the usual prac- 
tice of the service she was regularly exam- 
ined four times a year. That made no 
difference; the talk went on. When, how- 
ever, the critics got after one of the ladies 
of my family I told her that I wished to 
stamp out the rumor once and for all and 
would take the method that we had adopted 
peceey in a similar case. So I wrote 

er: 


You may say to anyone speaking to you upon 
the subject that if any responsible citizen will 
put in writing a request to that effect I will 
cause a special inspection of the vessel to be 
made in the presence of that person or any 
other person he may select. This will be, of 
course, without expense and will be open for all 
to know the facts. I would not cause the rein- 
spection to be made unless or until the person 
making the complaint will be present through- 
out that reinspection either in person or by 
deputy. He would then be expected to point 
out the weaknesses to which he refers and to 


Nov 


This ended the matter; the 
talk, but they would not write 

There were certain parties jn 
engaged in the business of send 
odie statements of what they ; 
information to business — 
which these bodies in tw 
to their members. A form 
me some of this stuff and | 
Part of it had to do with ir 
of the Clayton Act, which 
ing, and the complaint — 
President Wilson was mo 
labor than he was to busine 
to my friend: 


This is another case wher 
which does not exist. . . , 
is altered and distorted by the 
which it comes, and I, to bef 
how you can form accurate opin 

Ihope . . . to take up fi 
of your letter which relates 
of the President. I will 
business men have seen him, a 
representing labor. Business 
I can arrange an app 
for any other business man 
notice to cover current enga 
name to you many of the m 
ness men of the country 
talked with him. This again 
will not bear the light for a m 


Not all business bodies 
leged information from u 
It was a pleasure to wri 
a friend connected with t 


I have in thought the 
which marked the Natio 
Convention recently held 
rancor or abuse or bittern 
there any absence of franknes 
it was of a constructive chara 
vention did good. It drew men 
were seeking a common purpose, 
haps in different ways; it madih 
appreciative of one another ands 
nistic. This is what I had in mind 
with you. . | 


The ignorance and the narr( ] 
from which the business world 
years ago and by reason of whilii 
only often misinformed but hit 
been greatly ameliorated by {} 
ment of the Chamber of Comir 
United States. This great bu 
ably and impartially led, withs 
tees selected from all over the u 
centered through permanen(i 
heads in Washington, provides | 
for the commercial world whicllit 
ist until this chamber develope t 
organization. Today its touch} 
with Congress and the departm 
means of it the darkness of} 
largely given place to calm, ¢l 
statements of fact. » } 
% | 
Among the minor but troublo 


of Washington are two small 4 
/ 


Literary Patchwo 


who live by their wits, to w 
added, as respects the se 
their wickedness. The 

underworld of journalism; the:0 
more degraded underworld of 


public man when preparin 


press. It is always easy, ther) 
cure such copies. By obtaining! 
larly a collection can be gathell 
weeks or months which provid, 
nalistic parasite with the views! 
under whose name he purposes! 
to operate. Taking a group | 
delivered over a considerable pi 
by his unconscious victim, he} 
dissect them and to build up 
fragments a new literary 0! 
structure such as he thinks wis 
publication. It matters not thi! 
ments are taken from addre 
different themes or delivered 
audiences. The literary adjust. 
for that by originating from } 
him for a brain such connectin) 
will knit the parts into a plaw 
(Continued on Pag 
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Rare Drama Blends with Pictorial Splendor 


NE would expect Barbara La Marr, with 
her exotic, rich-toned personality, in a 
screen story that moves against a background cf 
Juxury and gorgeousness. “Sandra,” in which 
she appears with Bert Lytell, is that kind of a 
picture. It blends a lively, interesting story with 
scenes of pictorial splendor. 

Sandra is a woman of two personalities. One 
self is the woman her husband married; the other 
a strange, adventurous creature whose craving 
for romance carries her to strange places 
amid strange people. Read the novel by 
Pearl Doles Bell and prepare for the 
photoplay. 


jaa of the Streets” 


E) genius behind that pic- 
' “his was one critic’s ver- 
'e theatre lights flashed 
s;wing of ‘‘Madonna of 
. And genius there must 
hat tears a piece out of 
Is the emotions surging 
uheart can’t be of com- 
1, Nazimova and Milton 
f central figures of this 
itnoves from fashionable 
0 .ondon’s Limehouse— 
eng humanity fights its 
if poverty, squalor and 
narewe is the builder of 
e, He has created one of 
Fwerful, human and _ in- 
Gays we have ever seen. 
nintertainment when your 
i advertises this picture. 
ulph for Mr. Carewe, for 
(10 returns to the screen 
‘years’ absence, for Mr. Nazimoyaand Milton 
i; W. B. Maxwell, the Sills in “Madonna of 
aH story. the Streets 


ne Grifith Again 
\. GRIFFITH has finished 
e\production, ‘‘ Love’s Wil- 
\ich will be shown in 
jeatres early next month. 
i star of ‘Black Oxen,”’ 
te Field’’ and ‘Single 
a4 _hew type of story here, 
€lits principals from the 
s¢ ety to tropical seas and 
iiwastes of the northland. 
it seen on the right, was 
‘Gippealing. The picture 
-\1ristmas gift from First 
loviegoers of the nation. 


A Best-Seller Becomes a Best Movie 


GOOD story is always good no matter whether you read it, hear it, 
or see it on the screen. That was Thomas H. Ince’s belief when he 
purchased the movie rights of Kathleen Norris’s best-seller, “Christine of 
the Hungry Heart.” And, under Mr. Ince’s supervision and George 
Archainbaud’s direction, the picture is even more vivid and fascinating 
than the novel. It is a drama of one woman’s search for happiness, and the 

winding path of her quest is filled with romance and adventure. 
Above are Florence Vidor, who plays the title role, and Warner Baxter. 
Clive Brooks plays the leading masculine role, and other favor- 
ites in the cast are Ian Keith and Walter Hiers. “Christine of 

ayers will be answered by John Lincoln, 


7S 6 a : © y .e 
MME Rations) Pee oe the Hungry Heart” is well worth watching for at your local 
adison Avenue, New York City. theatre, 
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Send Coupon 
for a Box 


To Be Nice 


Always a sweet breath—a purer breath 
—a breath with the odor of spring 


May Breath is for dainty people who seek to please 
and charm. And who know how common, how offensive 
is bad breath. 


You meet it in countless contacts, and you shrink away. 
Yet the offender is usually unaware. Consider that you, at 
some time, may offer a like offense. 


Smoking causes odors which may seriously offend. So 
may decaying food between the teeth, or affected teeth 
or gums. So may a stomach disorder, orce 
drinks. 

Safety lies in May Breath. 
Before any close contact eat a tab 
breath will please. , 

Do that always, in fairness to yourself, 
others, 


Cigar odors 


Quell them before 
you dance. 


A mere breath perfume will not « 
ment. It is clearly an effort to o 
another. 

May Breath is an antiseptic mouth y 
form. It combats the bad odors, e 
mouth or stomach. ‘ 


A a 
It overcomes the offense—by substituting the scent of 
purity, the odor of spring. P 


Home coming 


Bring to every greet- 
ing a sweet breath. 


Everybody wants them 

May Breath is something everybody wants. Everyone 
who cares for good impressions. 

Men carry in vest pockets, women in their bags, to eat as 
occasion requires. They bring to every greeting, every 
contact, a sweet breath. 

Eat one on waking, to overcome the tastes and odors 
morning often brings. 


Let us send you a free box to show the delights. Clip the 
coupon now. 


Added. charm 


Before every contact 
eat a May Breath 


May Breath is candy tablets, designed to 
deodorize the breath. Not a mere per- 
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; (Continued from Page 52) 
To the assembled lot made of extracts from 
different addresses thus mobilized into new 
formations, he gives the name of the speaker 
and offers the creation for sale in whatever 
quarter a market may be found. 

It is surprising how well the scheme 
works—for a time. An editor may readily 
recall or have on record that the views ex- 
pressed are those of the supposed author, 
and may therefore receive the effusion in 
good faith. It would take very careful 
reading to detect the composite character 
of the article as he receives it, and it is 
bought and printed in all sincerity. There- 
fore, not once but several times in my own 
experience I found myself the alleged au- 
thor of magazine articles that I had never 
written, and it took me some time to dis- 
cover how my views, somewhat mixed, 
indeed, were so well known to editors to 
whom I had never sent them, and how my 
name became attached to them when 
jumbled together in what seemed discon- 
nected paragraphs. I knew they were dis- 
connected, for here was something said in 
New York, there a statement made in 
Chicago, again an extract from an address 
in Texas—here they were, fetched from afar 
and massed by an unknown hand into novel 
and sometimes peculiar relations. If the 
editors had asked me to read proofs the 
scheme would not have worked so well so 
long. At last the composer tried his hand on 
a careful editor who did send proofs, and so 
the collector’s device was brought to light. 
He admitted what he had done, described 
the process as I have explained it, and in- 
sisted it was entirely legitimate and proper. 
But there were no more strange articles 
under my name after the exposure. 

This first group is often amusing, almost 
always harmless, but the second one is quite 
the reverse. It is, of course, wholly without 
orgahization and is made up of separate 
individuals who follow similar lines of in- 
trigue for personal profit in a field well suited 
to their peculiar talents. The operators are 
of many kinds, with backgrounds as various 
as their activities. Some are former govern- 


fume, but an antiseptic purifier, inform 
to carry with you. 


tablet. It means an 
added charm. 


May Breath not yet available for Canadian distribution 
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ad f Ls 


10c BOX FREE 


10c 

nd 
2 Apanfang deodorant For a box to try, insert your name and address. 
25c¢ eo Mail to 


MAY BREATH COMPANY 


Dept. M-117, 1104 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


At all drug and toilet counters 


ment employes discharged for cause and 
filled with venom against those who were 
their superiors; others are survivors of 
some ancient contractor’s service who have 
acquired some expert knowledge tempered 
with malignity toward those who they think 
are the cause of their personal misfortunes; 
others again are the flotsam and jetsam of 
the spoils system who for some unusual 
demerit have fallen by the wayside and are 
eager to restore their fortunes. 


Underground Politicians 


These creatures possess ordinarily a 
thorough knowledge of the minor moves of 
politics and of the weaknesses and predilec- 
tions of politicians. They know extremely 
well how to play upon the prejudices of 
legislators, and some of them are gifted 
with exceptional powers of making the 
worse appear the better reason. Occasion- 
ally one of them, before his fall, has ren- 
dered good service to some branch of the 
Government, and uses this record as the 
foundation on which he unscrupulously but 
very skillfully builds his structure of false- 
hoods. These men are of no party, or rather 
they are of all parties interchangeably. 
Their motive is often revenge, subordinated 
always to their pressing financial: necessi- 
ties. I have known them, as Shakspere 
says, to “fawn on men, and hug them hard, 
and after scandal them,” but always with 
a keen eye to their personal fortunes con- 
cealed beneath a smooth, oily, verbal 
devotion to the public welfare. These men 
specialize on new legislators and on those 
unfamiliar with their particular subject, 
taking quick advantage of any phrase that 
a senator or representative may use which 
will give them an opening. They are too 
astute to deal with small fry and therefore 
they seek those whom they think influen- 
tial and especially those who they believe 
desire to become so. Hence now and again, 
through some new and ardent spokesman, 
an ancient scandal, often heard and as often 
answered, is brought to the reluctant ears 
of officials with whom it has almost become 
a habit to deny it. Those who have followed 
recent investigations before Senate com- 
mittees will need no further illustrations of 
the unscrupulous and untrustworthy char- 
acter of the men who bring random and 
sweeping charges against public officials. 

These workers in the cellar passages of 
politics do not often emerge upon the sur- 
face, nor are their names mentioned in the 
press. Publicity is fatal to them, although 
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their personalities and sinister a vit 
painfully clear in the recollections 
a public official. Once and again, 
light is thrown on them in connect 
some investigation in which 
posing as experts or as witne 
willingly from the obscurity 
find their chief opportunities, ' 
all localized in Washington, but 
go as oceiom Spe appea 
ever some public inquiry affords 
field suitable for Survie out eee 
pulous purposes. moe 
Another activity which is ¢] 
to public affairs has its center an 
our national capital. That is ¢ 
and transmission of personal a 
gossip. This plague is endemic 
ton, where the germ is acti 
spread. The acuteness of the af 
which its victims suffer varie 
and place, but walking cases | 
be found. Some are at de 
others in congressional off 
torial cloakrooms, even in th 
itself. They specialize in 
paper offices and are not u 
parlors, clubs and restaurant 
or often scandalous, yet th 
respect for persons or char: 
always meticulous regard fo tr 
disorder is at least impartial, 
man nor woman, President nor 
is immune. On the whole, 
perate contagion breaks out amo 
ists, with whom the disease is 
chronic, and a creative mania 
seizes the victim. One co 
example, admitted to my secre’ 
dispatches concerning my res 
imaginary. He agreed to 
them on condition of 
promptly if and when it took 
of the results are acco 
imagination, not poetry 
prose, quite often fiction. 


Fevered Imaginations in 


There is scandalous talk, : 
much of it of the sort that 
nant laughter to prurient mi 
innocent trifles builds mou 
There is that innuendo whic 
by the cowardly tongues of tho 
not speak open evil. But poli 
even when it deals in the unr 
usually with decency. It has 
power of impressing itself upor 
of millions who cannot knoy 
stances of its birth or the fu 
its chief characteristic. On the 
more amusing than harmful 
they pass in powerful pro 
public stage thrust these childre 
imaginations into the limbo w 
long. It is trite to say that t 
journalists in Washington, and 
who are not great, who have 
confidence and who deserye the tr 
the public maw is open wide 
fed with political or personal s 
where there are no actual stoi 
enough of them, what is a poor 
but invent them? % 

Statements are req 
conditions and conduct in Washi 
exist only in the fevered i 
writers or in the will to thi 
ical adversaries. Even the 
cabinet are not spared. A le 
a modiste in New York to nm 
ing: ‘Ts it true that the ladie 
inet wear only gowns from impi@ 
fabrics?” The writer proceeded to say 
this statement had been made to her, 
she thought the “easiest way was tc 
the question direct.” The ae 
course, was that the statement was 11! 
rect. So were thousands of other staten 
repeated from tongue to tone gro 
as they went and becoming more sp 
as they grew. There is a very unk 
streak in American character wi ch t 
political differences into attacks 
sonal character and which rolls u 
figments of fancy under the ton 
repeats them from mouth to mouth 
do so were evidence of keen po 
penetration. We seem particularly | 
to malign our Presidents, ang 
escape calumny. It is not the 
obscure who do this thing; 1 
those who pride themselves on being ¢” 
and discerning and who seem to Te 
their very sins as evidences ba 
such. (os 
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Editor’s Note—This is th , 
articles by Mr. Redfield. The next | ) 
early issue. a 


| Uh-huh. A swell-elegant one! 

ino’ tips ev’y day’n Epic Peters 

eek’s po’terin’! 
LLY (heard within): Juliet 

n Lee, if yo’ is moonin’ out deah 

ny, yo’ come right in an’ he’p 
pee 


nin 2 
Deah she is! Good night, 


Sayin’ good night to yo’, Julie, 
‘veetness I reckon as how I'll jus’ 


iyo’ goin 
If the objectoriness of yo’ love 
an’ yo’ means gittin’ hitched 
' Tha’s the onliest thing I does 
ere ain’t no gal in Bummin’ham 
goin’ like yo’! 
i Tickle my tongue, but yo’ shuah 
! But min’ now, nofumadiddles! 
descending): Says which? (Lat- 
» he falls heavily to ground.) 
Oh, Rummy! Is yo’ hu’t? 
(groaning): I is shuah busted 


‘\wLy (heard within): What yo’ 
at Washington Lee? Yo’ come 


a 7 ‘ 
ses with alacrity and beats a re- 


Oh, yo’ Rummy! Hsst! At 
’, termorrer! Remember! 

I ain’t fergittin’! (Aside as he 
wall): Jus’ the same, if I kain’t 
Jdollars to pay the pa’son, I won’t 
! CURTAIN 
—Clarence Mansfield Lindsay. 


Epitaphs 
tear as you pass for these remnants 


ree, 
jit was wasteful to reline his brakes. 


} spot 
am Ott. 


pring rains 
't use chains; 
ihis spot 

am Ott. 


$ lost to earthly wiles, 
curve at fifty miles. 


's turf lies William Meek, 
match on a gas-tank leak. 


<1 never drives out nights, 
neck without his lights. 


1 occupies this bunk, 
drive while he was drunk. 


f 
[BIANQUET ORATOR 


SHORT TURN 
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Here lie the remains of Smith and his flivver, 
He made a bad guess on the ice in the river. 


She laid her head on his shoulder, 

He laid his foot on the gas; 

And he grasped the wheel with his left hand, 
With his right he held the lass. 

And a steep, rough grade . 


_ That was newly made 


Brought them both to this mournful pass. 


She stalled her boat on a railroad track, 
She’s gone very far and she won’t be back. 


He tried to pass, and he didn’t blow— 
So he’s gone where all bum drivers go. 


He couldn’t see around the bend 
While on the left— 
And that’s the end. 


His car was the last on a ferryboat, 

And when he started he didn’t note 

That he slipped his gears into reverse, 

So he traveled here in a two-horse hearse. 
—W. T. O’Connor. 


The Lover Consults His Thesaurus 


H, LADY, woman, female, filly, 
Dame, maiden, flapper, Jane, 
You’ve made me nutty, crazy, silly, 
Unbalanced, mad, insane. 


I worship, adulate and love you, 
Admire, adore, acclaim, 

I swear by heaven up above you 
For you I glow, burn, flame, 


Flare, fulminate, consume and smolder, 
Seethe, broil and incandesce ; 

For, to the eye of this beholder, 
Your style, charm, loveliness, 


Bloom, beauty, pulchritude and fairness 
Unmatched, unrivaled are, 

And of such pricelessness and rareness 
That never comet, star, 


Sun, satellite, orb, world or planet 
Holds comparable grace 

To yours; and every time I scan it 
I know that all through space 


You are unique, lone, solitary, 
Supreme, without a peer. 

I say this in a fashion very 
Frank, honest, true, sincere. 


And should you pick some other fellow, 
Guy, gink, gazabo, bird, 

I'd turn blue, green and sickly yellow, 
I would, upon my word. 


“‘What America Stands For’’ 


AAND ENCORES 


I'd loathe, abhor, abominate him, 
Disrelish and detest, 

Envenom, execrate and hate him 
With vigor, vim and zest. 


My love will not change, shift or falter, 
But stay, remain, abide. 
Come, let us march up to the altar 
Be wed, spliced, married, tied! ~ 
—Berton Braley. 


Parlorcaritis 


Dear Doc Dumble: I have been doing fine 
in the patent medicine business and I am 
going to build a private car. How does one 
name a private car? Jor TUFLUK. 


Dear Joe: If there is more than one in the 
family one does not name a private car. 
However, in the best car-naming circles you 
get together a lot of words and the first 
night you happen to be at home try them 
out on your old ukulele and select the word 
you are bumping off when the police knock 
on the door. You might try these: 


OSHKOSH, KALAMAZOO, 
CONSHOHOCKEN, BARABOO, 
POCATELLO, NANTY GLO, 
CORONADO, KOKOMO, 
WAWATOSA, WAUKESHA, 
SANTA ROSA, WICHITA, 
SHAKOPEE, OCONOMOWOC, 
MENOMINEE AND PONTOTOC, 


TUSCALOOSA, KANKAKEE, 
OSKALOOSA, BATTERSEA, 
MAMARONECK, DANNEMORA, 
ALIQUIPPA, TUSCARORA, 
TONAWANDA, HACKENSACK, 
WALLA WALLA, FOND DU LAC, 
WILLACOOCHEE, OLD TYRONE, 
POCOMOKE AND PEOTONE, 


ARTICHOKE, LIMBURGER CHEESE, 

RUTABAGA, ORANGE SQUEEZE, 

CAULIFLOWER, BREAKFAST 
FLAKES, 

HOT TAMALES, BUCKWHEAT 
CAKES, 

PICKLED TRIPE AND APPI 

ASPARAGUS AND SASSA 


SILVER BUCKLES, SILKE 
SWEET EXPRESSION, P 

NOSE, 
HOTTENTOT AND BEL 
SANS CULOTTE AND TOOT 
—H. LS 


[GJotr 
PARANOIAC 
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They had 


to believe 


The neighbors of Daniel Peter 
in Vevey, Switzerland, for a 
long time thought he was wast- 
ing his time. But one day he 
invited them over to his house. 


“Try that,” he said, hand- 
them each a rich, dark 
wn. bar. 


d then the exclamations 
he congratulations! 


) - For there was no doubt now; 
eter had triumphed indeed. 


he Peter’s perfect blend! 
Avflavor unique today— 
ooth and rich—a fine, rare 
flavor that only Peter’s has. 


Fresh, pure milk is supplied 
daily from highest grade milch 
cows for blending in Peter’s. 


Peter’s is different—dis- 
tinctive—good. You'll like 
the fine rare flavor of it. Ask 
for Peter’s today. 


Send 20 cents for the famous 
PETER’S assortment pack- 
age — plain— almond — 
croquettes. Peter Cailler 
Kohler Swiss Chocolates 
Co., Inc., 129 Hudson St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Peter's 


MILK CHOCOLATE 
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NLY a very few of the things that m 
ois Cheese superior are visible. 


O 


VARIETIES age of Krat 
‘Keren Cheese are readilyapparent and easily imitate 
Pimento But care in selection, in curing and ageing, 1 
Swiss blending, and the facilities to do it proper! 
Brick are not so easily seen; neither are the years ¢ 
iste pees a) practical experience apparent, nor the knov 


edge and skill that produces its unequ 
quality. So the flavorand quality of Kraft Ch 
are never successfully imitated. 


in tin foil loaf 


Also 5 varieties 


in tins 
Send for free Recipe KRAFT CHEESE COMPANY 
Book Sep. 11 NEW YORK—CHICAGO—POCATELLO, IDAHO 
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s been at some time an immi- 
discard? : 
it be, it is real, poignant, deep. 
nd all that anyone can do to 
‘umber of immigrants who come 
beso stopped and turned back 
‘ne world that is well worth do- 
one of the five hundred of us 
Jovernment’s work here at the 
is so. Yes, we know it is so, 


ry field one of the best things 
has done is to put a stop to this 
4: quota jockeying, with all its 
\isery that at times made the 
{jlis Island a distressing affair 
nts and officials alike. Today 
its are counted against the 
shere at the gate as they arrive, 


he journey. There is no such 
‘ss quota any more. The quota 
ie long voyage has gone forever: 
gint of today knows he is within 
,e minute he receives his immi- 
dfrom the consul nearest to his 
| before he starts. If the quota 
oes not receive the visa; he 
ihe quota is open again. Con- 
sas only up to the limit of the 
tyre is excellent machinery to 
| And the immigrant may not 
\thout the visa, unless he be an 
t baby born after the issuing of 
<the mother. 
i1t a visa, because that would 
He waits. Then when his 
ae receives the visa and comes 
isentry here absolutely guaran- 
3 the quota count is concerned. 
he stroke of counting them be- 
srt instead of after they arrive, 
igration law has done more for 
sake than you ever can believe 
ve one of us here at Ellis Island 
_ knew what used to go on and 
1 know what now goes on. 


iiader the Old Law 


(2 was the cry of congestion at 
(that used to be bandied about 
2n propagandists along with the 
), cry. That was true, too, until 
Both slogans were so true 
s.ot only foreign agitators who 
1p but thousands and thou- 
Americans as well. There was 
it Ellis Island over and over 
ely due to the provision of the 
not more than 20 per cent of 
1 annual quota might come into 
i tates in any one month. The 
tk of the provision was excel- 
ea was to prevent the whole 
2 of the quota hurrying in as 

ast as possible after the quota 
open, on the first day of any 
| would never be more than 20 
cae In any one month, it was 
that there would, at the least, 
sllments of it all in the year. 
| very well as far as it went. 
‘test forward look would have 
that, instead of one rush at 
of the year to get here in 
¢ould inevitably be five differ- 
t the beginning of each of the 
moths of the year. And these 

| be of the utmost intensity, 
field of each monthly gamble 
h rowed to only one-fifth of the 
l/r the whole year. That meant 
| oncentrated in the first few 
month of the first five, with 
\ ease in the latter parts of 


\. 

{all that it meant that nearly 
jlota immigration of the year 
in during the first five months 
instead of being spread over 
elve months. 

ould have been worse. The 
ened. Last year nearly 95 
vhe year’s quota immigration 
ag the first five months. Only 
yne and a few other countries 
| their quotas in that time. 
first weeks of July, August, 
'/ctober and November of 1923 
*|S of congestion at Ellis Island 
‘yond all possibility of control. 
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island for an examination lasting one min- 
ute. Hundreds more than decency should 
allow stayed here in detention. The whole 
place was taxed to the point of bursting. 
The inspection itself became necessarily 
perfunctory. At no time was it what it 
should be. For the moment the problem 
was one of handling an immense and con- 
centrated traffic of human beings, under 
impossible conditions, rather than one of 
careful, orderly inspection of each immi- 
grant to determine whether or not he were 
fit, under the law, to be admitted to the 
United States. To call such a mélée farcical 
is to be gentle with it. 

Today, under the new law, all that has 
changed. The traffic is controlled and held 
uniform at the source. Consuls may not 
issue in any one month more than 10 per 
cent of the annual quota number of visas 
allotted to any given nationality. This in- 
sures a uniform, steady flow of arrivals. 
As a rule almost the whole 100 per cent of 
the allowed visas for a year will be in the 
hands of the immigrants by May first, the 
day that marks the end of the’ first ten 
months of the immigration fiscal year be- 
ginning July first. And the issuance will 
have been at an even gait. Then in May 
and June the odds and ends of quota 
balances for the year will be taken up. 

There will always be such odds and ends, 
just because our consul general in London, 
for instance, who controls the British 
quota, can never know, until after the end 
of a month, how many visas were issued to 
Britons during the month. : 

If the British all lived in London he could 
know from minute to minute. But the 
British do not all livein London. They live 
all over the world. So do the Czechs, Turks, 
Swedes, Swiss and all the rest, the same as 
ourselves. 

An American consul in Hong-Kong, we’ll 
say, or Bombay, or Buenos Aires, will re- 
ceive from a Briton an application for an 
immigration visa to the United States. The 
consul in Hong-Kong, or wherever he may 
be, cables or writes to our consul general in 
London asking that one place in the British 
quota be allotted to him out of the total 10 
per cent supply for the current month. The 
consul general in London cables back to the 
consul in Hong-Kong, giving him authority 
to issue one visa out of the British quota. 
Or he cables that the Briton in Hong-Kong 
must wait six months or a year, because 
there are too many other Britons ahead of 
him in other parts of the world. The whole 
thing is first come, first served, in order of 
application and without favoritism. So it 
goes with our consul general in Berlin. He 
is quota-control officer for Germans all over 
the world. And so with every other nation- 
ality. An intricate world-wide net it is, 
excellently contrived and excellently man- 
aged; with the center of it all in the State 
Department at Washington. 


Filling Up the Quotas 


Whatever word comes back to that 
Briton in Hong-Kong, however, he may 
have changed his mind in the interim, so 
that he will not accept the visa when it 
comes. Or he may die. Or the cable may 
come on the last day of the month and be 
just too late. Or his wife may suddenly 
decide to go along with him, which means 
more cabling. Or if our consul at Hong- 
Kong has received a supply of British 
quota visas in advance at the beginning of 
the month, he may suddenly discover, in 
the last day or two of the month, that the 
demand which he anticipated when he 
asked for the advance.supply has not come 
to fruit. Then it will be too late to get word 
of the open places back to the consul gen- 
eral in London in time for that fast-hopping 
official to allot the open places to other 
Britons in other parts of the world—or even 
around the corner in London—before the 
last minute of the month has ticked its way 
into history. So there again will begin the 
accumulation of the spare places for May 
and June. 

Or it may be that the French quota, say, 
has not been under much pressure during 
the winter. By May only 82 per cent of the 
annual quota for France has been ex- 
hausted, with all comers cared for. Then 
in May there comes a sudden rush of 
French cooks and maids headed for Amer- 
ican homes in the United States—curious 
idea! But it might happen—a sudden 
westward spurt of chefs from Paris! 


BETTER 


Promptly the American consul general in 
Parisslips the visas to the chefs; and, presto, 
they are on their way! For he still has 18 
per cent of all his visas unissued and ready. 

Or’any one of a thousand other con- 
tingencies may happen. 

In any event, May and June are there 
on hand to fill up the quotas to the hilt and 
so carry out to the last visa the good faith 
of our Government in setting a figure for a 
given quota and then living up to it. 

There are several things that can prevent 
the complete filling of a quota. One is the 
failure of the immigrants themselves to ask, 
in season and in sufficient numbers, for the 
allowed number of visas. Another is the 
death of the immigrant after he received 
his visa or his last-minute decision not to 
migrate after all. Another is the exclusion 
and deportation of an immigrant who comes 
here with a quota visa, but is found, upon ar- 
rival, to be inadmissible by reason of some 
physical or other defect. His place cannot 
be filled by another immigrant; it isa blank 
forever. This does away with a sure snarl in 
quota bookkeeping. Also it provides an in- 
centive to steamship companies to bring us 
only such immigrants as we can admit. It 
tends toimprove the quality of immigration. 
Itisnofun for asteamship company to bring 
an immigrant over here, only to have him 
rejected, and then carry him back deadhead 
and pay a heavy fine besides, without even 
the chance of trying another fellow on us in 
his place later on. Nor is it any fun for the 
immigrant himself. We want to stop these 
fruitless journeys of immigrants, with disap- 
pointment and despair at the end. We 
insist on steamship codperation to that end. 
And, as the world wags, the best degree of 
codperation in any endeavor is that which 
comes from a lively tingling of the pocket 
nerve. 


Examinations More Thorough 


When the immigrant receives his visa 
nowadays he usually comes right along, 
fast. But he need not do that. The new 
law gives him four months, after the visa is 
issued, within which to ship for the Uni 
States. That is time enough within w 
to sell the old cow, pack up ) 
clothes, say good-by to the old f 
the children out of their cold i 
ship ticket and scurry along. 
is enough. ’ 

The result of this 10 per cent 
trol, with four months for the 
visa, is the entire abolition of the 
congestion at Ellis Island. As th 
of the visas follows the even 10 pe 
month tenor of its way, so the immi 
arrive here in an even, steady stream in- 
stead of by the old fits and starts. Here is a 
second benefit from the new law that is just 
as valuable as the counting of the immi- 
grants abroad before they start. There is 
no more excess-quota trouble, nor is there 
any more Ellis-Island-congestion trouble. 
Both have disappeared. With the immi- 
grant assured of his quota place before he 
starts, he is now assured also a prompt ex- 
amination when he arrives. At times a con- 
vergence of many ships arriving close to- 
gether will delay examination a day or two. 
But those occasions are rare. Usually the 
immigrant comes to Ellis Island the same 
day he arrives in port—if his ship comes up 
the bay in time—and if he passes the ex- 
amination he leaves the island and goes 
ashore the same day—admitted, free! The 
business is done. 

Most important of all, he has received a 
real examination. The medical examina- 
tion is intensive, and so is all the rest. It is 
a fine sieve he has to go through nowa- 
days at Ellis Island; and for the sake of 
our own country every one of us will say, 
“The finer the better!” 

The only fly in the ointment of this more 
thorough examination is the increasing 
tendency of aliens to travel first or second 
class and thus avoid the fine sifting of Ellis 
Island; for it is only the third class that 
comes to the island for examination. The 
two other classes are examined by in- 
spectors and doctors who board the ship at 
Quarantine and do their work right on the 
ship as she comes up the bay, warps in and 
rests at the pier. For years this has been 
the practice, because for years the distinc- 
tion between third class and first or second 
class has marked the broad difference be- 
tween the traditional immigrant on the one 
hand, and the tourist, or visitor, or casual 


How about 


those “old” things 


in your attic? 


HY not make them new— 
with Da-cote Enamel—and 
them downstairs where they 


-cote is high quality Murphy 
1 and finest pigments ground to 
ny, easy-flowing consistency. 
Asyoubrushit on with easy strokes, 


| the shabby, dull surface disappears 


anda lustrous, beautiful surface takes 
its place. After you finish flowing 
Da-cote on the bruised, marred sur- 
face of your car, try it on some of 
the objects below. 


TO MENTION ONLY A FEW: | 


Wicker furniture Velocipedes 
Toys Kitchen cabinets 
Baby carriages Garden tools 
Fire escapes Water hydrants 
Washing machines Bicycles 


A complete list of Da-cote uses is 
given inanewDa-cote booklet which 
will be sent you free. Beautifully 
illustrated and very helpful. Write 
for it and ask the nearest paint or 
hardware merchant for Da-cote. 
Black and White and Ten Seduc- 
tive Colors. 


surface and 
- tive all — Ant rKinel 
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Ready folded 


for use 


he Health Towe 


of a hundred uses! 


In the home—o 
ever there is need 


ory — garage — wher- 
afe, comfortable 
owels do just 


Thirsty Fibres. 


of t 


that because 
pak i, 


Ware 


heir soft, w 


kitchen, for instance 
-they have many varied uses. One of 
the most popular is that of draining 
grease from fried foods. Fried bacon, 
eggplant, French fried potatoes, etc., 
are made deliciously crisp and appe- 
tizing by laying them on a ScotTissue 


150 towels in dustproof 


j| carton, 40c. In Rocky Towel. Every particle of excess fat is 
ountain Zone and i 
Canada S0e, (Poltage thus absorbed andyourpalate istreated 


+--§| paid by us.) 
24.6 cents per carton 
when bought by the 
case (25 cartons—3750 
towels). Price per case 
$6.15 F. O. B. Factory. 
Weight 60 lbs. Even 
lower prices on orders 
of 5, 10 and 25 cases. 
Ask your dealer, or 
send us your order. 
Scott Paper Company 
Chester, Pa. 
Also makers of 
ScotTissue Toilet Paper 


Scot fissue 


Sor owels 


Kitchen-Bathroom-Automobile-Office-Factory 


© 1924 S.P.Co. 


to a greaseless dish that just melts in 
your mouth. Try a carton today. 


Drying handsand face. As napkins 


As pads under hot 
dishes 


Covering hot Muffins, 
etc. 


Wiping kitchen sink, 
gas range, pots, pans, 
etc. 


Polishing glassware, 


porcelains,mirrors,etc. Moppinsiumenilled 


liquids 


Cleaning windows 
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settler of means, health and obvious ad- 
missibility, on the other. It was thought 
better to permit these first and second class, 
or cabin passengers—provided they were 
admissible—to go swiftly ashore at the pier, 
free of the inconvenience of a trip to Ellis 
Island and back. As for the third class, or 
steerage—the island for them, with a spy- 
glass and a microscope and a hundred eyes 
awaiting them there! So it was in the 
old days. 

But now there is no steerage, broadly 
speaking. The immigrants who come third 
class are just as likely to meet the tests of 
the immigration law as those who come 
second class. Many of them are as good as 
those who come first class. The old differ- 
ences between classes on the high seas have, 
from an immigration standpoint, dimin- 
ished. With admissibles in the steerage 
contrasting with inadmissibles in the sec- 
ond cabin, while titled refugees down below 
give place to nouveaux riches up above, 
every ship’s company nowadays gives sea- 
faring token of a world turned topsy-turvy 
by war. The steamship companies have 
added to this spaghetti-like uniformity of 
passenger travel by boosting steerage rates 
more than cabin rates. The margins between 
decks have become matters of small mo- 
ment indeed. 

And yet it happens that the cabin is still 
examined aboard ship, while the steerage 
goes to the island. The two classes are more 


; nearly alike than ever before, yet the ex- 


aminations accorded the two are, in respect 
of thoroughness, more unlike than ever 


| before. 


And, you ask, why are they so unlike? 

To begin with, an inspector in the Immi- 
gration Service cannot examine as well 
aboard ship as he can at Ellis Island. Very 
often he does nearly as well, but conditions 
on ship are necessarily so inferior that the 
examination there can never be quite the 
same. He is alone, pressed, among people 
in a hurry; and there are other handicaps. 

When it comes to the doctors of the Gov- 
ernment’s Public Health Service, however, 
who do the medical examining, the differ- 
ence becomes one of black and white. To 
watch people file by in the dining saloon of 
a steamer, and give them a quick once-over 
of a look as they pass, is net a medical 


| examination. The alien cannot be stripped, 


even to the waist, for instance, on the ship, 
because the limited facilities there make it 
impracticable. Nor, with from two to a 
dozen different ships coming up the bay at 
once, can there be half a dozen specialists 
on every ship, as there are at the island, to 
give each alien a careful, competent and 
gentle examination in their respective spe- 
cialties. Medical examination on board 
ship is at best a makeshift affair. 


Medical Tests Necessary 


And so the astute alien, well coached by 


| the steamship agent, hands over to that 


worthy a few more dollars and takes to the 


| second cabin, where he knows he will be 


treated to a medical examination that is 
indifferent, to say the least. That is the sole 
surviving sizable fly in the ointment of thor- 
ough examination of aliens about to settle 
in the United States today. It is really 
about half a fly, since half the aliens still go 
to the island. 

It sounds small. But when you think of 
the taxes you pay to support alien inmates 
of American hospitals, insane asylums, poor- 
houses and jails, you will take note of that 
half of a fly—for it buzzes in terms of your 
own American dollars. 

There are two things that may be done, 
right now, to secure a uniformly thorough 
medical examination for all. One is to take 
every arriving alien passenger—be he first, 
second or third class—to Ellis Island, and 
there strip him for an examination that 
leaves nothing to guesswork. If that is or- 
dained, you will hear a howl from every 
corner of the globe, from Rio to Rangoon, 
from Suez to the Fijis. Ambassadors, min- 
isters, caliphs and kings will be in the 
chorus. The embattled and expectant 
aliens of one whole sphere in the universe 
will set up a roar that will make the planets 
rock. So will every American relative, 
friend, host or hostess of the human advent 
at the gate. So will you, perhaps. 

It sounds cool—that stripping—almost 
common—or at least curious. Yet, how 
about those hard-earned tax dollars of 
yours that go toward supporting our insane 
and helpless aliens instead of to the care of 
your own children? And what difference 
is there between feeble-mindedness in the 
cabin and hernia in the steerage? Where is 


. Well, then he receives no 


Novem 


the great indignity in a medical ¢ 
tion anyhow? We all go in for jt. 
take out life insurance, and on y 
other occasion. Knowing thyself, ; 
and physically, as well as morally, 
thing worth knowing. It is just 
worth knowing about those new fe, 
the gate; for they are to be part ,, 
life. So, what do you say? Shall. 
them all over to the island, ah, 
cabin? 
For my part, I think the qui 
academic, for the time being. The 
not physically ready for a proper’ 
of that task. A good bit more my, 
have to be spent here before it is, 
money is not yet appropriated, | 
This I would do instead, and 
Let every alien passenger he 6, 
medically abroad, before he star 
doctor of the American Public Heg 
ice, stationed at a convenient cong 
provided with adequate facilities | 
alien passes the doctor he is in a px 
receive the necessary visa from ou 
provided he be, in the judgmen 
consul, admissible here in every ot 
In those other respects the 
the judge. He is the first si 
is the second. But stripp’ 
a consul to tell trachoma 
Can you? So why not ha 
to do a doctor’s job, alo 
doing a consul’s job? 


A Sound Cha 
And if the alien does no 1 


saved the chagrin, th 
tragedy of coming all tl 
only to be rejected by an 
on his arrival. I have si 
often that I know the hun 
sudden fear it instills. 
tion is a grievous blow 
right now, every day in th 
Island. True enough, we ¢ 
altogether, by examination 
develop en route, or be det 
they could not be detectec 
ences in medical judgmer 
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With medical exami 
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important addition to 
tion of immigration is s 
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be said safely that this n 
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At Ellis Island our wor 
harder than before. Bu 
the charter is as sound 
is the point. on 
When we speak of a mere stz 
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no less. We need have no fear ¢) 
immigration statute. It is a chié 
more. To be sure, no great bodtt 
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of it. Only six months of life hit 
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There are three big things thai 
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You’ve heard a lot 
about 


Miller Mileage 


FOR years Miller improvements have 
been adding more miles to tires—the 
flat tread, the center running strip, 
the balanced tire—all were Miller. 
Years ago, Miller perfected the 
greatest of all these developments— 
the stronger, more flexible, less-ply 
carcass. This more flexible Miller 
Cord outlives and outserves heavy, 
bulky tires. This is due to the fact 
that it does not heat up and burn out 
as quickly as does a stiff, bulky tire. 


Lower mileage cost 


These Miller developments are some 
of the main reasons why you get more 
miles for your money from Miller 
Geared-to-the-Road Cords. You can 
buy Miller quality tires at about the 
Same as you pay for any other tires. 

Put your car on Millers to-day. They 
mean greater tire economy—more 
miles at less cost. 

See a Miller dealer for the kind of 
tire. you want for any service. 


Miller Geared-to-the-Road Regular Passenger 
Car Cords 


Miller Wedge Tread Regular Passenger Car 
Cords 


Miller Geared-to-the-Road Full and Inter- 
changeable Balloons 


Miller Geared-to-the-Road Truck and Bus 
Cords 


Cord Type, Red and Gray Tubes 


THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY 
of NEW YORK, Akron, Ohio 


“Makers of Quality Rubber Goods” 


GEARED-TO-THE-ROAD 


Stop Radiator Leaks 
Yourself for 75c 


No repair is more important than stopping 
a leak. Do it yourself quickly, easily and 
completely in the radiator or any part of 
cooling system. Get a can of Warner 
Liquid Solder. Save big repair bills or cost 
of new radiator. Also prevents other leaks 
from developing. Guaranteed absolutely 
harmless. Big car size $1. Avoid substitutes, 


WARNER-PATTERSON CO. 
914 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


You can make it start 
and stop 100% better— 
guaranteed or money 
back. Stop that de- 


structive vibration 
every time you press a 
pedal. Softens and pro- 
longs bands—saves cost 
of new ones. 


At your 
dealer’s or write us. 


WARNER CHATTER-CURE 


WARNER-PATTERSON CO. 

914 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Enclosed find seventy-five cents. Please send 
me one can of Warner Chatter Cure. 


WAEN PRNOETRRY 


Your car’s spring leaves become bound together 
by rust and dirt. Release them by squirting 
Warner Penetreen along the edge. 
stops squeaks. Increases the riding 
qualities of your car 50%. Over 
1000 other uses around the home, 
office, machine shop, and for farm- 
ers and plumbers, etc.; for 
squeaky hinges, rusted pipe con- 
nections, to free 
nuts, etc. 


Instantly 


75C 


WARNER-PATTERSON Co. 
914 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 

Enclosed find seventy-five cents. 

me one can of Warner Penetreen. 


Please send 


Address \-tscot-ne- , 
PP OWN seats aac 
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was done. The present quotas are half 
what they were. The immigration that is 
exempt from quota will certainly be no 
greater than it was. The-total of the two 
is a steady immigration into the United 
States of a thousand immigrants a day. 
That sounds big, but it is small beside the 
figure of three thousand a day that used to 
come in before the war. 

For the first time in our history we have 
a chance to catch up with these foreign 
additions to ourselves that in some ways 
have so nearly swamped us in the last 
twenty-five years. 

No more are American lads prone to 
look down upon honest labor as a form of 
delving fit only for the foreigners among 
us. Already, this summer, I have seen 
Americans doing day labor where never 
before in my life have I seen aught but for- 
eigners. Even in ditch gangs in the cities 
I have seen them. One swallow does 
not make a summer, nor does one American 
laborer make a national habit. But it is 
coming. 

Furthermore, I know of a day nursery 
in New York that closed up last month 
because there were no customers. The chil- 
dren of the recently arrived poor of other 
countries had, in other days, kept this 
American nursery hustling to take daily 
decent charitable care of these little inno- 
cents from abroad. Today the children 
from afar, in that neighborhood, are cared 
for by their own parents—because there 
are not so many of them. Life is simpler. 
There is more room. 


A Job for Americans 


So, too, there are signs, even in New 
York, of a softening in rents. The plunging 
supply of tenants from abroad has some- 
what abated. That is one cause of the soft- 
ening. 

Once more, even in New York, there are 
promises of fresh air for human beings— 
because there is just as much air as there 
ever was, but not quite so rapid an increase 
in the number of human beings. 

And once more people abroad are begin- 
ning to understand that our country is not 
a field for foreign colonization, but a na- 
tion. The last time they understood that 
Was in 1776. This charter of 1924 is not so 
very different from the declaration of 1776. 
It has been called a second declaration of 
independence. Whatever it be called, it 
settled, for the first time and for all time, 
the fact that immigration into our country 
is our own affair—that the question of who 
and how many may come to live in Amer- 
ica is one for Americans to determine, and 


| nobody else. It is no time now to forget 


the foreign propaganda at our own hearth 
and fireside that, only six months ago, 
fought the enactment of this law to such a 
finish that the law was nearly not enacted. 
Every other nation in the world had set- 
tled this question for itself in the same 
way, long, long ago—even to the Chinese, 


in their picturesque dislike of all the foreign 
devils who so disturbed their repose. Now 
it is settled, here, as well. 

President Coolidge has said that ‘‘ Amer- 
ica must be kept American.” That is a 
job for Americans to handle. It is being 
attended to. 

But there is still a third result of this 
immigration charter that must be told. To 
see it best you must come to Ellis Island. 
We see it here every day, and it looks 
good. More than that, it is just as good as 
it looks. Remember that a glance at Ellis 
Island is a glance at the heft of the whole 
immigration problem. Practically all the 
immigrants from Europe come into our 
country through the port of New York. It 
is the Ellis Island field force that handles 
them, whether they troop ashore off the 
ships or whether they go through the ma- 
chinery of the island itself. So, too, most 
of the immigration from South America 
and the West Indies comes here. And 
there are scattering arrivals from every 
port in the seven seas. A kaleidoscope of 
the world, on its way through this pass of 
Thermopyle—that is Ellis Island! A far 
western ferryhouse for the foreigners of a 
thousand ocean lanes—such is the island! 
A look here is a look everywhere. 

Every day since the first of last July I 
have scanned the arriving immigrants, 
talked with them, checked them up in a 
dozen different ways. So have my govern- 
ment associates here at the island. And to 
our delight we agree that the average qual- 
ity of them is, thus far, definitely better than 
it was under the old law. They are cleaner 
nowadays. They possess better health, bet- 
ter intelligence, better promise of industry 
that produces, than did their predecessors. 
In the main they are outdoor folk, pink- 
cheeked, long of limb, and muscular. They 
will labor rather than barter, work in the 
open rather than buy and sell in the alleys. 
They are self-contained, confident. And 
they are young. It is the youth of Europe 
that is coming through the island these 
days. I have fingered through the age col- 
umn in manifest after manifest and found 
every lad and lass of them in the twenties 
or in their teens. Only where whole families 
come in units is there a sprinkling of middle 
and old age. And that is good too! Per- 
haps even better! When the whole family 
comes here their earnings all stay here, 
along with their interest and, in time, their 
natural and spontaneous American patri- 
otism. With no family tie to the Old World 
left, with all the eggs in the one basket of 
the New World, they Americanize very 
fast indeed, and—what is more impor- 
tant—of their own unaccelerated free will. 

Last week I bade good-by to a German 
family leaving the island for a train to the 
West. There were the father and mother, 
and there were also eleven children. Husky, 
bright-eyed, from big to little, down to the 
last two—twins—they looked like a whole 
county as they went by. 

“Auf wiedersehen!”’ I hailed hopefully in 
my friendliest and rottenest German. 


PHOTO. FROM CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 


In the Red Deer River Valley, Alberta, Canada 


November 15, 


They looked alarmed. I tried 
dressing myself to a round, six- 
with a face like a red apple. 

“Du bist wie eine Blume!” J ¢ 
harking back to school days—oh, 
a great Ellis Island linguist, noch 
pas encore and not on your life! 
apple gave me an appraising look 

“‘Good-by, commissioner!’ — 
evenly. With a derisive whisk of h 
skirt she turned and was off. 

They were bound for a farm in 

And when popper first gets th 
family of his shod, he will buy 
American shoes. His interests ar 
extensive. 


Sandy and His Nibli 


The very same day I spied a § 
with a bag about as big as a mii 
long crated box that stood as hi 
own six feet. That was all the k 
had. As I grinned at him he gay 
a look that was friendly, but p 
strained. 

+ “Tell me, Sandy,’ I inquired 
all your clothes in that little 

“ Aye”’—cautiously, with a 

“And your golf sticks in the b 

“‘ Aye’’—with suppressed pri 

“And that’s all you have?” 

“Aye’’—this time with ge 
for a fool question. 

I tried again. 

“And have you a good niblik 
bad American sand traps of ou 

“‘ Aye’’—with quiet confider 

If only I could get something 
besides that ‘‘Aye!”’ I made 

“Sandy,” I demanded, “‘if_ 
out to my links this afternoon 4 
you can beat me?” 

“Aye.” This was with decisi 
And he turned away. 

Yes, I was licked. What wot 
to him yourself, in my place 
Sandy was admitted. And the lz 
him he was boarding the ferryb 
York, his Lilliputian bag dangli 
contemptuous left hand, while 
right he hugged to his bosom 
crate of golf sticks—and I'll 
had the niblick next his heart! 
es ready for America, sand 
all. 

So they come to us, nowadays- 
steady, daily pouring in of thi 
Europe, picked in advance by 
abroad, ready and willing to bet 
ductive part of ourselves—to 
icans, in hand and heart. 
Northwestern Europe and t 
east of Europe they enter in jus 


already here. It is like to like, 
line. That is right, and that 
that is fair to all. { 

“America must be kept 
Our immigration charter of 1924 
it so. ; 
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Spices, currants, raisins, apples, beef, ofspotless cleanliness—that is Heinz Mince 
citron, cider—all gathered from the lands Meat ready at your grocer’s in glass jars 
where each grows best and made into a_ and tins—a delicious, wholesome filling for 
delicious food by skilled chefs in kitchens your holiday dessert. H. J]. Heinz Company 


HEINZ MINCE MEAT 


Ons.H.c0- 24 


HEINZ 
FIG PUDDING 


Rich with figs, but light 
and digestible. No matter 
how heavy the meal there 
is always room for this 
tempting Heinz dessert. 
Serve it with the special 
sauce, the recipe for which 
is on the can. 
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Which would 


you choose? 
UPPOSE for the moment 


that a salesman offered 
you two tubes of shaving 
cream. One with the ordi- 
nary cap that is easy to lose, 
and the other with a Hinge- 
Gap *thabcan’t get lost 
Which would you choose? 


The Hinge-Cap, of course. Any 
man with an eye for value would 
be quick to appreciate its greater 
convenience. Now add to this 
these facts: 


— Williams gives a heavier lather. This 
lather holds the moisture in so that 
all of every hair is quickly softened 
all the way through. 


—This lather lubricates the skin. There’s | 
actually a lubric film in the lather | 
which protects your face from razor ~ 
friction. a 


—There’s an ingredient in Williams of 
decided benefit to the skin. It leaves | 
the face in splendid condition, no — 
matter how wiry your beard. 


Williams is a pure, natural- 
white shaving cream, entirely free 
from coloring matter. It is the 
latest product of world-famous 
shaving soap specialists. A test will 
prove to you whether any other 
shaving cream matches its advan- 
tages. 


Large size tube 35c; double size 
tube 50c, containing twice as 
much cream. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Glastonbury, Conn. 
The J.B.Williams Co.(Canada)Ltd.,St.Patrick St.,Montreal 
} 4 


QUA VELVA is our newest triumph —a 
scientific after-shaving preparation. For 
free trial bottle write Dept. 111-B. 


Williams 


Shaving Cream Whi 
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ocean. Looking from here, you see it 
against the lawn, a curious effect, first 
green, then blue; and there on the right 
is the beach. I’ve never remembered it so 
dark that you couldn’t see the sand.” 

While he was speaking Helen drew Tom 
to the other end of the room. 

‘What did he say?” she whispered. 

“Look here’ ’_Tom’s voice was low and 
shaking—‘“‘did you make me ask him for a 
joke or something? I feel as if he’ d struck 
me. Liean't stay in the house.” 

“‘Nonsense!’’ whispered Helen. “You 
mustn’ t show your temper so. What did he 
say?’ 

“He said’’—Tom choked—‘‘he said he 
had no blank use for a stock gambler, and 
he’d see me to the devil before he lent me a 
cent; and that wasn’t all he said.’”’ Tom’s 
face grew scarlet. “‘What does he mean, 
talking to me about gambling when he 
throws away a fortune on an old rusty 
chain? How’d he make his money?” 

“Tom,’’ Helen whispered, ‘“‘you mustn’t 


| speak so loud. He’ll hear you!” 


‘‘T don’t care a continental if he does.” 

‘“Tom!’’ Helen touched his arm. ‘I’m 
dreadfully sorry.” 

““You’re not sorry.’ Tom looked very 
ugly. ‘‘I’ve been watching you. You’d 
rather play with that—I don’t know what 
you’d call him—but you’d rather listen to 
him chatter at you than try to help me.” 

“Don’t, Tom,” pleaded Helen. ‘‘ You'll 
be sorry in the morning for everything 
you’ve said.” 

“T’ve taken about enough tonight,’’ mut- 


tered Tom. ‘“‘If he wasn’t old enough to be 
my grandfather 
““Tom,” she whispered, “‘I’ll hate you if 


you go on like that!” As Tom Bacchus 
drew his breath it sounded almost like a 
sob. ‘Tom,’ she began. “‘Oh, please 

“You'll hate me anyway,” he groaned, 
“sooner or later. You might as well hate 
me now. What’s the use? Oh, what’s the 
use in anything?”’ 

“Well, well.”’ It was Uncle Jethro’s 
voice from the other end of the room. 
“Romano’s tired. I guess we all are tired. 
Shall we move on up to bed? Martin will 
put out the lights.”’ 

But even when she was in her own room 


& stillieaw a Bacchus’ face. 


xu 

ster’s rooms in Jethro Grinney! s 
pened on the gallery above 
] ‘and one could look from the gal- 
ry for a seemingly bottomless distance 


i het the ieee were out. When the lights 


‘out the house was quite incalculable. 


| There were passages leading to the wings, 
| and stairways from the passages. 
| were a dozen ways to get lost. 


There 


Helen’s room was like an island in the 
dark. After the city, there were no familiar 
sounds. From her window she could not 
see so much as a light, and the night was so 
thick that even the noise of the waves on 
the beach was a dull and distant sound. It 
was a night for sleep, but somehow she 
never felt more wide-awake. As soon as she 
closed the door she walked to the window 
seat and sat for a long while without mov- 
ing, yet all the while she had an illusion of 
motion. Her heart was beating fast and 
her life seemed moving with it in strange 
uncertain ways. A new thing had come 
into her thoughts—money and the value of 
money, and now it was everywhere, a part 
of the night, a part of the house. Under 
that roof was an old man whose hair had 
grown white as he grasped for it, whose 
thoughts turned toward it still, and a young 
man whose soul had felt the coldness of it. 
Something she had known in Tom was gone. 
A light in his eyes was gone which she had 
seen when she knew him first. People called 
it age and manhood, but she knew it was 
not that. 

He was changed, and he would never be 
quite the same no matter what happened; 
never quite. 

There was a vacancy within her, a mock- 
ing vacancy. The whole house and every- 
thing she knew was held by bands of gold. 
Of all the people she had ever seen, there 
was only one who laughed at it, and had he 
really laughed? She could hear his voice, 
half mocking, half in earnest: 

“Tam Pozzi of Perugia, the goldsmith. I 
live close behind St. Mark’s. The journey- 
men will tell you where.” 

She wished she had never listened. She 
wished she had never come. In the silence 


(Continued from Page 27) 


was a restiveness that was like her mood. 
She moved uneasily on the window seat. 
She thought she heard a footstep in the hall, 
but it was only a thought. There was a 
traveling clock at her bedside. She walked 
nearer and looked at the dial. It was an 
hour since they had gone upstairs; an hour, 
and she had been sitting staring out of the 
window an hour, and she felt no desire for 
sleep. 

“Tf I only had a book!” she whispered, 
but there was no book in the room. It was 
like her uncle to have everything in its 
place. Only the library was filled with 
books. If she were only there with the light 
on, she would find rows and rows of books, 
and it was only a little way to the library, 
along the gallery, down the stairs, across 
the hall and through the dining room. If 
she left her door open it would not be too 
dark to find the way. 

She opened her door and stepped out on 
the gallery carpet. The light from her room 
guided her. There were the stairs, a broad 
and gradual incline, and the rail of the gal- 
lery, and the chairs down in the hall. She 
took a step forward, two steps, and then 
everything went black. The door of her 
room had closed to behind her, silently, as 
though a hand had closed it. For a mo- 
ment she stood still, strangely startled, but 
she could not be afraid. The absurdity of 
it made her move straight on. She could 
not be afraid, going to get a book in the 
library of her uncle’s house; and after all, 
it was not wholly dark, once her eyes be- 
came accustomed to the darkness. She 
moved carefully ahead, with that uncon- 
scious dread of making a sound which comes 
to everyone when walking in the dark. 
Once her hand was on the stair rail, it was 
easy to feel the steps. In the hall on the 
right was a square of somber half light, 
which she knew was the drawing-room door. 
Once in the hall, she moved more carelessly. 
She brushed against something. It was one 
of the heavy leather-backed chairs. Then, 
as is common in the darkness, she could 
imagine someone was looking at her. From 
the simple obscurity, she imagined she was 
not alone, and then she knew she was 
frightened. It was a curious, causeless fear. 

It was lighter in the drawing-room. She 
could perceive dim shapes of chairs and 
tables, and tiptoed softly by them. But 
the library was dark again, darker than the 
hall. For a moment a sort of panic made 
her pause. She was afraid, actually afraid 
to go inside. She put her hand before her 
and stepped forward, groping in the dark. 
The table with the reading lamp would not 
be far away, and then, just as her hand 
touched the table, she knew someone else 
was in the room. 

It was not her imagination, though she 
knew it without knowing how’she knew. 
There was not a sound to tell her. It was 
some primitive, uncanny sense of the flesh. 
She wanted to ery out, but she did not. In- 
stead she reached for the reading lamp. 
When the light went on it was like awaken- 
ing from sleep, but it was not her imagina- 
tion, She stood quite still, slender and 
straight in her evening gown. She was not 
alone in the library. Not six feet away 
from her was Romano, standing beside the 
shelves. 

XIII 
HEN she tried to speak, something 
stopped her voice. He was so quiet, so 
completely motionless that every word she 
thought of saying grew still.’ He must have 
known what she was thinking, yet he of- 
fered no explanation. 

“Don’t!” he whispered. 
Don’t speak!” 

And before she could do either, he closed 
the library door. He moved like a shadow 
on the wall. 

“Don’t!”’ Though his voice was low and 
tense, he was pleading, not commanding. 

“Have you forgotten? Don’t you see 
Iam not Romano? Have you thought what 
time it is? After midnight—the time that 
ghosts are walking. I’m not Romano. I’m 
Pozzi of Perugia tonight. I’m Pozzi. I’ve 
come from the stones that floor the crypt. 
My dust has blown together till the morn- 
ing. I’m a shadow from one of Dante’s 
circles. Oh, you'll see great things tonight, 
for the moon is on the quarter. Don’t 
move! Well, you’ve spoiled it now. Don’t— 
please don’t be angry! Don’t spoil all the 
rest!”’ 

But she was not angry—neither angry 
nor frightened. He seemed to have said 


“Don’t move! 


‘fancy. I mean it’s a time 


Novemb, 


something reassuring, though she 
tell what. 
“Don’t be so absurd,” she said 
are you doing down here?” 
Romano waved his arm. 
“How should a ghost know { th: 
asked. “And you—what are- 
lady?”’ 
“T came to find a book.” 
“There!’’ Romano smiled. 
you mention it, so did I.” 
But how ean you find a 
dark?’’ Romano spread out 
“Won't you be sensible?” s 
tiently. “‘ You must admit it's 
Again Romano spread out hi 
helpless, pleating gesture. 
“Dear lady,” he inquired 
wrong? You look distrait. 
anything that worries you?” — 
““There’s you.”’ Why was it sh 
hard to be indignant? “TI can’t } 
ing worried about you. Ta can’t 
stand A 


" 


you before. For all I know 
thief.” f 

“A thief?’? Romano sighed 
suppose r am, what difference 
tonight?’ 

% Oh, ” cried Helen helpless 
ever be sensible? ted 

“Never,” he answered 
more sensible than I am j 
what difference does it make 
what I mean: I mean that 
all that makes a difference. | 
here I am, here alone, and 


rises out of his own nature, 1 
gets the daylight. Can’t ou fo 
only for a little while, and yon 
before.” , 
““What’’—she was spea 
thought—‘“what did I forg 
There was a moment’s s 
answered, and when he did, 
very low. 
“That there is another m 
“You'll remember it when 
“How did you know that? 
had grown as low as his. Roma 
toward the writing room. 
“T heard it,’ he said. 0 
closed the door. I was very § 


thing be stranger than talk 
“‘Because’’— Romano had 
to her, but she did not m 


you know what I wished 
I wished that I was a thief, th 
steal something, that I ¢ 
something better.” 
“Something better?” 
“You wonder what I co 
It’s true you have too muc¢ 
an intellect that understands, an 
pathy and pity. I would not 
it were day. There is so muc 
goes in the daylight. I told 
ghost. I cannot stand th 
is one thing I would give 
knowledge of life.” 
“Perhaps,” *she ventured, 
already.” 
Romano shook his heat 
“You will never know. 
The world is too settled 
never know the joy that 
You will never see what it 
ward with your bridges b 
and what life can offer when y 
throw. I wish I could s 
You’d have the courage to 
pieces and start again. You d 
‘You were not meant for a 
I wish Hf : 
He did not go on. His yoie 
to a whisper. There was as 
of space, and she was journe 
sea to some undiscovered 
any land she knew. He was 
hand, but she did not draw awa 
“T wish I were a better 
shall I pretend I am?” 
“But why must you pr 
“‘Ah’’—his voice was 
silence—“because I’m not. 
(Continued on Page ¢ 
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uckiest children in America 


with a larger chance in life 


; and fathers of America—we ask a few 
of your time. 

ive often told you about the Pacific North- 
J the opportunities it holds for men and 


we wish to speak of the children—your 
_ And of what this great American Won- 
offers them today and in the future. 


A right beginning 


alth—nothing is closer to your heart than 
nd the advantage of beginning life with a 
ealthy body—that is one of the priceless 
Pacific Northwest will bestow upon them. 
baby, born here, starts life with a larger 
f surviving to healthy manhood or woman- 
he mortality tables prove that. 

hildren, growing up here, have everything 
avor. The delightful climate (the mortality 


tables also prove) is the’ most healthful in the 
country. The year round it keeps the youngsters 
out in the clean air and sunshine—active, happy, 
bright-eyed and ruddy-cheeked. 

And, later on, the greatest outdoors in the world 
—the mountains, forests, plains, the ocean, lakes 
and streams—contributes to the building of the 
fine, clean youth that is one of this region’s proudest 
boasts and most priceless assets. 


And, in addition, this: 


But the Pacific Northwest offers your children more 
than the advantage of a strong, healthy body. 

Here, too, are schools that rank among the very 
finest in the United States. The great universities 
and colleges are one of the outstanding achieve- 
ments of the region. 


_ Beautiful churches—some of the largest in the 
world—religious organizations, recreational cen- 
ters, libraries, theaters, music, art and social clubs 
have established life in the Pacific Northwest upon a 
planeas high and fineas in the older centers of culture. 


A wholesome community life is found every- 
where. The cities have no slums. The country is 
brought into close contact with the towns by a 
system of splendid highways. Whether in one of 
the clean, modern cities or on a farm, your children 
will be deprived of none of the advantages that are 


essential to a complete, well rounded physical, 
moral and mental development. 


’ And a larger chance 


When they have reached manhood or womanhood, 
moreover, they will not find it necessary to leave 
home, to emigrate to more favored regions in search 
of opportunity. 

For the Pacific Northwest itself is America’s land 
of opportunity today. Here a swift and steady 
development, backed by tremendous natural re- 
sources, assures a larger chance to get ahead. Hard 
work is necessary, as it is anywhere. But for the 
man who means business the future is wide open, 
the possibilities limitless. 

Do you want to learn more about this American 
Wonderland, the Pacific Northwest, and what it 
holds for your children and yourself? The free 
booklet, “The Land of Opportunity Now,” will 
give you detailed and authentic information. Send 
for it now. Just fill in the coupon. And for any 
special information, write the Development Bureau. 
P. S. Eustis, Passenger Traffic Manager, 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. 
A. B. Smith, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Northern Pacific Ry. 


A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Great Northern Ry. 


Send this coupon for free book 


Development Bureau, Dept. 20-G, 
Burlington Railroad Building, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Please send me a copy of the free booklet, “The Land of Opportunity Now.” 


‘The Great Northern Ry. 
‘The Northern Pacific Ry. 
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Why It’s Worth 
50c A Roll 
You actually save money by 


paying 50c a roll for A. P. W. 
Satin Tissue because 


—there are more sheets to the 
roll (guaranteed count of [& 
2500) 

—the sheets are extra large and 
fewer sheets are used (each 
sheet 5 x 534 inches) = 

=| -—the paper is strong—(brittle |= 
cheap papers that tear easily 
are the most expensive to 


use) 
—A. P. W. Satin Tissue is jz 
quickly absorbent (being ia 


wood pulp and pure water) 


A four roll carton of A. P. W. 7 
Satin Tissue is equivalent to |= 
two dozen cheap rolls andisa |= 
year’s supply for the average |g 


family. = 


If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, use the coupon. 


The A. P. W. Checkered Doll 
Wrapper now appears on the follow- 
ing quality toilet papers, ranging in 
price from Sc to 50c a roll: 


A. P. W. SATIN TISSUE; 
CROSS CUT; PURE WHITE; 
FORT ORANGE; BOB WHITE 


A. P. W. PAPER CO. 
ALBANY, N. ¥. 


Here’s a Doll for You 


Send this coupon to A. P. W. Paper Co., 
Albany, N. Y. 

For 10c and wrapper from any of the rolls listed 

we will send, postpaid, a beautiful rag doll, re- 

producing in three colors the A. P. W. doll 

character, 12 inches high (ready to be cut out and 

stuffed). Doll contains positively no advertising. 
If your dealer cannot supply you send this 
coupon and $2.00 for the four-roll (year’s 
supply) carton of A. P. W. Satin Tissue— 
postpaid. 
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(Continued from Page 64) 
in the day. There’s something I lack in the 
light. I don’t know just what; but please 
do not be afraid, for everything I say is 
quite nothing. I pretend because I am 


always pretending. If I were only someone 
99 


“Perhaps,” she interrupted, “‘I’d rather 
have you what you are. Perhaps I 
wouldn’t stay if you were someone else.” 

It all was like a dream. There was the 
illusion of a dream that makes reality of 
nothing. His hand was on hers, but she did 
not try to draw her hand away. She was 
so puzzled at herself that there was reas- 
surance in his touch. She knew it was im- 
possible, yet, even as she knew it, her 
ever were vague as she looked up at 

im. 

“Suppose I am a thief.’ 

Was it the dark, or was it the touch of his 
hand, or his voice, or was there no reason at 
all for her answer? 

“You said yourself,’ she answered, 
‘“what difference does it make?” 

A light was dancing in his eyes, a light 
that was like his laughter. 

‘‘Now you understand!’ he whispered. 
“Now you understand! You are living life 


| tonight. What else makes any difference as 


long as we touch on life? At least I have 
given you that—and this!” 

He had kissed her. His arm was still 
around her. She had yielded to his arm, 
and now it was like an awakening, the end- 
ing of a thought. 

“How did you dare?’’ she whispered. 
‘‘How did you dare do that?” 

His arm was still around her, yet she did 
not move away. She felt too light, too fan- 
tastically light for motion, and he was 
laughing. 

“Don’t—don’t be afraid. It’s for a mo- 
ment, a moment just. You will forget, and 
I. How could I help it when your eyes are 
like the water in a brook? Ah, you're alive 
now. I knew when I first saw you, you were 
meant to live.” 

“But I don’t know why,’ she whispered 
oro “I’ve never done a thing like 
this!” 

“But do you mind it? It’s the dark,” 
he said; “‘we’re never the same at night.” 

She was looking at him as though she 
had never seen him before, as though each 
line in his face was new. 

“Who are you?”’ she asked. “What are 
you? You might tell me now.” 

“A spirit, a fantastic thing,’ he an- 
swered. “Why should you wish to know 
when you'll forget it in the morning?”’ 

“T won’t forget,” she said. 

The corners of his mouth moved upward. 

“Ah,” he answered, “‘but you’ll do your 
best —— Hush! It’s quite all over now.” 

He had stepped backward. He was look- 
ing toward the door, and though he was 
still smiling, his smile had lost his mirth. 

“Hush!” he whispered. ‘‘Stay where 
you are, and don’t say a word—not a word!” 

His face had changed. It had grown as 
hard as a face of stone, and she knew why: 
They stood looking at each other. In the 
drawing-room was a noise. A chair had 
moved. There was a step. 

“Hush!” It was his voice again. ‘Don’t 
move! Don’t speak! Stay just where you 
are!” 

A hand was on the door. The knob was 
moving, and then when she looked to see 
what he would do he was gone. 


XIV 


HERE had not been a sound, nothing, 

and yet he was not there. The space 
where he had been standing was empty. 
She looked behind her. The whole library 
was empty, and her uncle, in a padded 
wrapper, was standing by the open door. 

“Well, well’-—his words were like the 
breaking of some spell—‘‘and what are you 
doing here, my dear, in the library all 
alone?”’ 

She could half imagine when her uncle 
spoke that she had been alone and that ev- 
erything had been her thoughts. She put 
her hand against the back of a chair to 
steady herself. What was she going to an- 
swer? Could she ever explain? 

“‘My dear’’—her uncle was still speak- 
ing—‘“‘is anything the matter? Don’t be 
afraid of an old man who hasn’t been able 
to get to sleep.” 

A pulse was beating in her throat. He 
was waiting for her to answer, and in her 
mind time and space seemed hanging in the 
balance. He was waiting for her to answer. 
The whole room was waiting. 


“T just came down to get a book,” she — 


said, and it was all that she could say. 
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“Well, well,’ said Uncle Jethro, “I knew 
it couldn’t have'been anybody else. I don’t 
know what’s been getting over me tonight. 
I keep hearing things and I keep wonder- 
ing ” e 
His eyes made her uneasy. She had never 
remembered they were so placid and clear. 
He was looking at the shelves of books and 
rubbing his white mustache. 

“Tt’s that chain. Maybe I’ll sleep better 
if I bring it upstairs.” 

As he spoke he had moved nearer the 
books until he was standing just where 
Romano had been standing when she turned 
on the light. 

“Now where’d you guess it was?” he 
asked. ‘‘But you couldn’t guess; oh, no, 
you couldn’t guess. When I put a thing 
away I put it where it can’t be found. Not 
in a wall safe. I know too much for that. 
It’s where it can’t be drilled at—oh, no. 
It’s safe right where it is. It’s only I keep 
worrying. I keep remembering when I 
brought it out of the bank. There’s some- 
one wants it, and I’ll know where it is if I 
take it on upstairs.” 

As he spoke he turned his back, and still 
speaking, stared upward at the rows of 
books, seemingly forgetful of his own voice. 

“I don’t know why I feel uneasy, but I 
do. Something keeps telling me someone 
wants it—someone wantsit. It’s better out 
of here. Let’s see—Fiske, Sparks, Park- 
man—Parkman was the place.” 

He pulled back three leather volumes 
and plunged his hand behind them. There 
was no longer any doubt. Jethro Courtney 
also was looking for a book. Hewas groping 
along a shelf that stood level with his eyes, 
standing right where Romano had been 
standing. 

“Well, well, here it is,’’ he said, ‘right 
behind the Jesuits in North America.”” He 
was pulling something from behind the 
books. It was the japanned box. “Right 
behind the books. It’s my own idea. Even 
ifjanybody guessed it might be there, they’d 
have two thousand volumes to look behind, 
and I can change it every day. Maybe it’s 
better down here after all. I wonder—shall 
I take it upstairs, or shall I put it behind 
the works of Tacitus? He ought to keep it. 
He’s hard enough to read.” 

“No! No! Take it upstairs!’’ 

Helen’s own voice startled her. No won- 
der her uncle looked around and gazed at 
her curiously. 

“Now what do you look so white about? 
Have you heard anything or seen anything, 
child? ’”’ 

She hardly knew that she was answering. 
Something out of her own control was mak- 
ing her answer. 

“No, no! Of course not! But please, 
Uncle Jethro, take the chain upstairs.”’ 

She never knew what might have hap- 
pened if Martin had not entered the library 
with a flashlight in his hand. 

“Well, well, it’s time you came down,” 
said Uncle Jethro. ‘‘Is the house all 
quiet?” 

Martin was fully dressed, and very alert 
and businesslike, and less like a valet than 
usual, 

“Now don’t you bother your head, sir,” 
he said reassuringly. ‘‘The house is as 
quiet as a church, and there’s nothing been 
stirring outside for the last two hours. 
We're all on the lookout, and I’ll guarantee 
there won’t be any trouble. Jimmy Valen- 
tine himself couldn’t move without our see- 
ing him.” 

Uncle Jethro tapped the japanned box. 

“T don’t know,” he said; ‘‘I don’t know. 
Anyway, I’m going to take this thing up- 
stairs. There’s no fool like an old fool, Mar- 
tin, and I keep having notions.” 

‘“What notions, sir?”’ 

“‘T’ve notions,” said Uncle Jethro, “‘that 
someone else has been monkeying with the 
books—just an idea, that’s all.” 

He tapped the box again. 

‘I’m going to put this thing on the table 
by my bed, and there’s a sofa in my dressing 
room, Martin. As long as the house is so 
pesky quiet, you might sit up in there.” 

When Helen was back in her room she 
stared at herself in her mirror. It had a 
rare Venetian frame, and the glass was as 
old as the gilt. It reflected back all objects 
in a feeble, ancient fashion, which made it 
seem almost that the face looking back at 
her could not be her own. It was too ani- 
mated, and the eyes were far too wide and 
staring; but when she moved her lips the 
lips in the mirror moved. When she raised 
her hand the hand in the mirror moved in 
exactly the same halting, groping way. 

It was her face. It had all been true. He 
-had been in the library, and she knew why; 


eliminate all time. He’see 


November 


and yet she had not told, and sh 
understand why she had not g 
she could understand her face 
he have meant any harm? 4 
gone? What was he doing no 
in the mirror trembled, Fro 
antique mirror a part of herse 
back which she never knew e 
he kissed her? Had she let hi 
in the mirror were moving ag 
“T’m glad!’’ she whisper 
But there was one curiou 
could not tell what she was gla 
it because she had done som 
traordinary that it was hardt 
was it because she was safe in 
the box was beside old Jethr 
face in the mirror was smiling 
smile that gave no answer. 
Back in the library, ther 
after minute of silence after 
gone. Then at the far end thei 
in the darkness. A shadow 
the shadows and glided pas 
books. There was a sound of: 
The shadow was whispering 
“Don’t worry, my friend,’ 
“they hardly ever tell.” 
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ETHRO COURTNEY sl 

man sleeps; fitfully and clos 
derland of wakefulness. § 
moved uneasily on his four-pi 
sighed and wished he was 
Often when day came he ec 
whether he had been asleep or 
whole night through, for dr 
thoughts had become the sar 
They both were not much mi 
of memories. 

But he did sleep that nigh 
remembered that. First het 
regular breathing throug 
door of the dressing room. 
the dressing room came th 
ing in a segment across the 
he knew, would be sitting 
the wall beside the dressin 
glad that Martin was the 
he had hired Martin, for M; 
man. It gave him an ext 
of mind to feel that Martin 
ing room. 

“Martin,” he said, “are 

“Yes, sir,’ said Martin. 
worrying. I’m right here, an 
ing here.” 

“‘Martin”’—he put his he: 
pillow—‘‘do you still think: 
me before dinner?” 

‘Yes, sir,’’ Martin said; 
be worrying.” ‘2% 

Jethro. Courtney reached tow 
ble beside his bed and patted th 
box. igh 

“Well, well,’ he said, “ 
what to think. Since I fi 
this thing, nothing seems 

He closed his eyes a littl 
into one of these transient 


ing along a road that was 
and steel. Perhaps it wa 
minutes, before he opene 
When he did so it was dar 
light from the dressing roo 
was moving beside his bed 
was not surprised. bah 
“Martin,” he said—“is” 
Martin?” 
There was no answer, only 
ing of a door. He could tell W 
was from the direction of thi 
not the dressing-room dooi 
door of his bedroom whiel 
gallery. a Y 
“Martin,” he cried, ~ 
going?” - 4 
Jethro Courtney was a resol 
whom few things in life stoppe 
closing of the door, he was out 
ing for the light, | 
“Martin!” he shouted. 
‘“*T’’ Martin’s voice soul 
off; the knob of the dressin 
tling—‘‘I’m here, sir. I’vek 
He knew what had ha DI 
as he turned on the light 
box was empty on the t 
chain was gone! The d 
was closed. There was no 
The door to the gallery 


that/door!?*7 . Sie 53 
Already he was halfway ad 
The chain had gone with th 
was sure of that. .Then he 
(Continued on Pa 
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“Beware!” N 


warns The Danger Line 


A STEEP hill anda sharp turn . . . a plain 
white line in the middle of the road . . 

a Danger Line that marks the difference 
between safety and . . . tragedy, perhaps. 


State Highway Commissions have pre- 
vented untold thousands of accidents by 
warning the motorist of danger. Just as 
dental authorities have helped to safeguard | 
health by calling attention to The Danger 
Line on our teeth. 


For it is at The Danger 
Line—those tiny V-shaped 
crevices where teeth meet 
gums—that food particles 
collect and ferment, forming 
acids which lead to tooth  {, D2 
decay and conditions favor- eeeege on Lot a | 
able to Pyorrhea. These = 2 The Danger Line. || 
acids must be safely, thoroughly and regu- || 
larly neutralized, or hours of pain, even serious 
illness, may be the result of infection due to 
Acid Decay. 


You can prevent Acid Decay 


Today dental authorities recommend one 
safe, thorough way to prevent Acid Decay 
at The Danger Line—use Squibb’s Dental 
Cream made with Squibb’s Milk of Mag- 
nesia. tt instantly neutralizes acids which 
might attack the teeth and gums. It relieves 
sensitiveness, soothes and strengthens tender 
gums and reduces the hazard of Pyorrhea. It 
cleans thoroughly and brings out all the 
natural beauty of your teeth. 


Buy Squibb’s Dental Cream today. Use 
it regularly. Prevent Acid Decay. Only a 
skilled dentist can cure Pyorrhea, but you 
can prevent conditions that lead to it by 
using Squibb’s Dental Cream. Hundreds 
of thousands of people are turn- ‘ 
ing to Squibb’s Dental Cream 
because it aids in the pres- 
ervation of teeth, health 
and beauty—and 
makes The Danger 


Line safe. e ‘ $, % , 
SQUIBBS 
DENTAL CREAM 


Made with Squibbs Milk of Magnesia 


“o. ig Squibb’s, Milk of Magnesia, useful in 
i { hyperacidity of the stomach and as 
an addition to milk for infants, may 
be obtained from your pharmacist. 
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BS WINFIELD SCOTT SCHLEY 


Rear Admiral, U.S. N. 


During the many Army and 
Navy foot-ball games held in 
Philadelphia, The Bellevue- 
Stratford has always been 
headquarters for both branches 
of the Service. This is an heri- 
tage from its progenitor, the 
old Bellevue. Long before 
Santiago, the little three-story 
inn was invariably the Phila- 
delphia home of Admiral 
Schley and of other famous 
_officers of the Navy and Army. 


HE famous inn, for years so dear to Phila- 
delphia and its visitors, has been replaced 
by The Bellevue-Stratford, a great modern 
hotel with expansive corridors, spacious rooms, 
luxurious appointment and every present-day 
convenience. But around it all remains an 
atmosphere of genuine hospitality—a priceless 
heritage—emphasizing the difference between 
a mere “place to stop” and a true “home 
away from home.” 
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The genuine effort to make every hour of your stay at The 
Bellevue-Stratford a pleasant one, extends to the other hotels 
under the management of 


BOOMER-DU PONT PROPERTIES CORPORATION 
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(Continued from Page 66) 
gallery, standing in the dark. It was evi- 
dent that everyone had heard his voice. 
The whole house was awake. Doors were 
opening and there were voices. The light 
switch to the gallery was near his hand and 
he pressed upon it savagely. 

All through the house were echoes of foot- 
steps. Several feet away Tom Bacchus 
appeared at the door of his room, clad in 
his pajamas. 

Tom Bacchus and her uncle were the first 
persons Helen Courtney saw when she 
opened her own door. They were staring at 
each other and blinking in the light, her 
uncle tall and angular, with his wrapper 
thrown over his shoulders, Tom Bacchus 
broad and stolid. 

Back in her uncle’s bedroom was a sound 
of breaking wood, a nerve-racking, jarring 
sound, but Tom Bacchus hardly seemed 
aware of it. Before he even spoke he gave 
her a sense of security. There was nothing 
unreal about Tom. Both his feet were 
planted firmly on the ground. 

““What’s up?” he demanded curtly. 

“What’s up!’ her uncle’s voice echoed 
through the halls. “I’ve been robbed, 
robbed right in my own house! My man’s 
locked in and I’ve been robbed. Where’s 
anybody? Where the devil’s anybody?” 

“Now wait a minute!’”’ Tom Bacchus 
took a step nearer her uncle. There were 
others in the gallery now, the housemen 
from the servants’ wing, staring at them 
stupidly; but Tom Bacchus was the center 
of the picture. ‘‘When were you robbed?”’ 

“This minute!’’ shouted Uncle Jethro. 
“Right in my own room! He came right 
out this door!” 

“Did you see him?” 

“No, you fool!’’ exploded Uncle Jethro. 
“‘T can’t see in the dark. I heard him.” 

“What’s he taken?”’ 

“What business is it of yours?” roared 
Uncle Jethro. ‘‘The chain! I’d have given 
him anything else. He’s got my chain!” 

Helen gave a faint scream, but no one 
appeared to hear her. 

Tom Bacchus had started for the stairs, 
staring straight in front of him into the 
black hall. 

“Here,” expostulated Uncle Jethro, 
“what in thunderation are you doing?” 

Tom paused and looked over his shoulder. 

“Now be quiet,” he said. ‘‘I know what 
I’m doing. I’ve been awake all night— 
never mind why. I heard someone go down 
these stairs, and I’ll bet he’s down here still, 
waiting for this racket to stop. Send some- 
one down the back way and send someone 
outside to tell those two men of yours to 
keep an eye out.” 

“Tom,” cried Helen, “‘you can’t go down 
alone!”’ 

Tom looked up at her. For a moment 
they looked at each other, and she felt her 
lips were trembling. In some curious way 
something had changed him. 

“You wait and see if I can’t,’ he an- 
swered. 

Though he could not have said it more 
awkwardly, she felt her heart beat faster. 

Tom Bacchus continued, ‘‘ Now the rest 
of you stay where you are. Stay where you 
are, Mr. Courtney. Catch him if he tries 
to get up the back stairs—that’s all.” 

He had called the last words over his 
shoulder. He was down in the front hall, 
while they looked irresolutely after him. 

“Well, well,” murmured Uncle Jethro, 
“now you never can tell. Now who’d have 
thought he’d have the stuff in him for 
that?” 

Helen drew a short sobbing breath. 
Someone brushed past her. It was Martin, 
out on the gallery. 

“T thought you closed the door, sir,’’ he 
was saying. “I never heard it lock.” 

“Well, well,” said Uncle Jethro, “thank 
heaven he didn’t lock in Bacchus.” He 
turned from looking down the stairs and 
touched Helen’s shoulder. ‘‘Go back to 
your room, girl. It’s no place for you here.” 

“I—I can’t,”’ she answered. 

Something was catching her throat. Tom 
Bacchus had gone into the drawing-room, 
and there was not a sound. 

“I’m going down too,” said Martin. ‘It’s 
no place for one man. He don’t know where 
to turn on the lights.” 

Uncle Jethro looked at him indecisively. 
They were a strange-looking group at the 


head of the stairs, if anyone had thought of | 


appearance. Jethro Courtney was wrapped 
in his dressing gown, with his hair in a white 
disheveled mat. Helen Courtney had on a 
green silk robe. Martin was in his shirt 
sleeves, and behind them was a little knot 
of half-dressed servants. 
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: - 
“Go ahead, Martin,” said Up 
“Tt’s all your business now. 
the devil’s that?’’ 


fled, thudding sound, an instant’ 
and then a crash of falling furnit 
then a shout. is 

“By thunder!” cried Uncle Jet} 
was down there!”’ 

Out of the dark there came a y; 

“Help!” It was Tom Bacchys 
got him! I’ve ——” 

“Come on, Martin!” shoute 
Jethro. 

“Help!” came Tom Bacchus’ yo} 
“The lights! Somebody turn on thy 

There was another crash, a 
breaking glass, and from all overt 
came other sounds—cries and the] 
of feet. 

xVI 

T WAS like a street accident. A 

everybody seemed to be in the 
crowding toward the writing room 
plain that whatever had happened 
pened there. A chair, one of the 
chairs of Englis 


was not alone. 
struggling to get his arms free, an 
of him, with his shirt half torn 
muscles knotted on his swarthy an 
short, squatty man with black cur 

“Let me up!’’ Tom was groaniy 
me up! 99 

But the other did not appear t 
stand. Holding Tom still more f 
turned and grinned at the figur 
doorway. 

“‘T got heem!”’ he announced, 

Uncle Jethro, with Martin clos 
him, pushed his way into the writ 
and bent over the figures like an ar 
referee. 

“Well,” he said, “now who ir 
this?” 

“It’s Amelio,” said Martin vag 

“And who’s Amelio?” ( 

“The man that Mr. Romano 
Martin’s face was blank. 

“‘T got heem!’’ announced Ame 
displaying a row of teeth as glis! 
the sands of a Mediterranean shor 
da strong man, hey?” 

“Take him off me!” Tom Ba 
manded. ‘‘Won’t you take him o 

Martin seized Amelio’s shoull 
Tom Bacchus sat up, rubbing thi 
his head. 

“Oh, Tom, you’re hurt!” crie 
and everyone noticed that his 
white and that his eyes were glas' 

“It isn’t anything,” he answere| 
a punch behind the ear. I’m alwa 
receiving end, I guess. I came in 
I heard a noise—somebody triel 
pastme. No, nothim. There’sno 
ing him like that, because he did 
till later. I don’t suppose it 
Somebody tried to run pas' 
hold of him, whoever it was 


all right. We tipped over thi 
against the chair, and I yelle 


in and threw me down.” 
“You're sure you had hold of} 
else?” It was Martin speaking. | 
“‘Of course I’m sure,” Tom repli| 
was lighter and taller.” 
“But you didn’t see him?” 1 
“How could I—in the dark?” “ 
chus pulled himself up from the f} 
still rubbing his head, looked ru! 
Uncle Jethro. ‘No matter how, 
never do things right. If it isn't ® 
it’s another. 


had seized him by the hand. 
“Now you forget about that, | 
Now that the noise had subsided, !§ 
had taken on its old nasal drawl. } 
nothing two-for-a-cent about you) 
when you jump off the bank. If} 
anything that makes you think!’ 
glad to shake hands with you, it’)! 
I made a bad mistake. Just yout! 
that, and forget everything els 
now ——” —_ 
Looking placidly at Amelio, 
louder tone, aa 
(Continued on Page | 
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You will always look back with pleasure to the day 
you bought your first pair of FLorsHEmms, and with 
each succeeding pair you will admire FLorsHEIM 
SHOEs more and more. Their loyal service—refined 
appearance —generous value—have made friends of 
a world of men who find there is no greater shoe satis- 
faction than wearing FLoRsHEIM SHOES permanently. 
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Try this new way 


of brushing your teeth with an 


ACBRIGHT 


ROTARY WEDGE 


TOOTH BROSA 
Perfected and Manufactured by 


* RUBBERSET 
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—designed to penetrate between them! 
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See the immediate difference it makes 
—and how quickly the film, stains 
= and tartar are removed! 


Your teeth will be cleaner, whiter 
and healthier! 


Note how the pointed, penetrating tufts of 
bristles in the ALBRIGHT slide clear through 
the spaces between the teeth, while the 
shorter tufts clean the even surfaces! | 


A] l 8 leaders in the dental profession are responsible for the scientifically 

correct design of the ALBRIGHT. It is their idea of what a tooth- 
brush should be like to be 100% efficient. Today, thousands of dentists*un- 
qualifiedly endorse it. No other toothbrush is so designed. Ask YOUR DENTIST. 
AndrewAlbright, Jr., Pres. RUBBERSET COMPANY, makers of the world-famous 
RUBBERSET Shaving, Hair, Nail and Paint Brushes, perfected it. 


The bristles stay in—never to come’ out. 


Despite the daily conscientious care people give their teeth, comparatively few 
are able to keep them free of film, stains and tartar. That’s because it is practi- 
cally impossible to more than superficially clean the teeth with an ordinary 
toothbrush. 


But with an ALBRIGHT, you can get a cleansing action that is thorough— 
precisely as shown in the photo above. 


ACBRIGAT The ALBRIGHT is the only tooth ACBRIGAT 
y 


Rotary Wedge tush that comes to you absolute Tanio? 


sterile. It is packed in a sealed, sani- 
Toothbrush tary glassine envelope, and enclosed Toothbrush 
Quantity and efficiency For young people and 


in a protecting carton. Unless a 

result in dollar quality § toothbrush is packed this Way, yours People Seam t 18 
have no assurance that it was not 
handled by someone before you. Be 
sure the glassine container is 
unbroken. The quality of the AL 
BRIGHT is the very finest; the finish 
superb. It lasts longest! 


Made in America! 


Made in FOUR distinct colors: 


WHITE — LIGHT AMBER — DARK AMBER — 
RUBY;—the ideal way to distinguish the brush of 
each member of the family. 
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we Ltd., Toronto, Canada, and are sold throughout the Dominion. 
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(Continued from Page 68) 

“Well, my boy, what’s your story?” 

Dubiously, Amelio scratched his head. 

“T no unnerstan’,” he explained; “I 
ain’ got no story. Upstairs—I wake up. 
Dey tella me there’s a teef. I go down. 
Ihear. Iseeda man. I grab heem queek! 
I no unnerstan’—no capisco a 

“Now just a minute,” Martin inter- 
rupted. 

“T tell you he wasn’t the one,’”’ inter- 
rupted Tom Bacchus. ‘‘There’s no use get- 
ting the poor fellow into trouble. He came 
in later. There was someone else in here.”’ 

“Suppose you let me settle that,” sug- 
gested Martin. ‘‘You don’t know who I 
am, Mr. Bacchus, but it’s time everyone 
knew. I’m a private detective, assigned 
here by a house-protective agency. Mr. 
Courtney has retained us for just this sort 
of thing.” 

“Well, well,’ remarked Uncle Jethro, 
“T didn’t retain you so’s you should get 
yourself locked up just when the house was 
being robbed.”’ 

It was a remark which evidently brought 
up painful memories, for Martin’s face 
flushed. 

“You’re right,’”’ he answered; ‘but it 
won’t do any good crying over spilled milk. 
We can only hope to do better now, sir. 
Just a minute, please!” 

He stepped toward Amelio and pointed 
a level forefinger straight between his eyes. 

“Now, my man, don’t you lie to me! 
When you came in this room, was there 
anyone else here besides Mr. Bacchus?” 

Amelio shifted nervously from one foot 
to the other. 

“‘T no unnerstan’,’”’ he answered. 

“You’re Mr. Romano’s man?” 

Amelio nodded. 

“Well,” said Martin—he paused and 
looked around the writing room, first at the 
glass on the floor and then at the over- 
turned table and the broken chair and 
finally at the door where everyone was 
standing—‘‘well,’’ said Martin, “now an- 
swer me this: Where’s Mr. Romano now?” 

Amelio started. 

“T no unnerstan’,” he said. 

“Great snakes!’’ exclaimed Uncle Jethro. 
“Where is Romano? I haven’t laid eyes on 
him. Helen, my dear, have you noticed 
Romano? Has anyone seen Romano?” 

And no one volunteered a word. 

“T guess that settles it, Mr. Courtney,” 
said Martin. ‘‘We may as well 3 

Beyond the writing-room door, from 
somewhere in the library, came a voice, a 
pleasant voice: 

“As well what?” 

It was Romano. He was standing in the 
center of the library, though nearly every- 
one could have sworn that he had not been 
there before. He was in a dressing gown, 
a faded, frayed, plum-colored dressing 
gown. His hands were in his pockets and 
he was making a little bow. 

““You wish to speak to me?”’ he inquired. 
“May I ask why you didn’t call? I’ve been 
here all the time, ever since the cry was 
raised, and we all got on the scent—right in 
tS rear of the orchestra, watching all the 
p ay.” 

“You were here all the time?”’ echoed 
Martin. “‘Then why didn’t I see you? Why 
didn’t anyone see you?”’ 

The corners of Romano’s mouth curved 
upward. 

“My dear fellow, why should anyone else 
see me when there’s so much more to see?”’ 

“Mr. Romano,” began Martin, ‘I may 
as well tell you 

Romano threw back his head. 


_a night for ghosts. 
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“Just a minute, my friend,” he sg 
fore you use that tone to 


know half you say; but reme 
you’re not speaking to him no 
asked here to this house as a gue 
have no imputations. Ah, y 
stand?” 

He paused expectantly, but y 
swered him. 

“And now, my friend, pe 
make things simpler if I say 
world. When I first laid e 
knew you were what one calls 
I am wrong on the vernacular; | 
guages mixed—a plain-clothes dic 
put up with you following me ah 
has been amusing. I know what yo 
May I tell you you are wrong? Why 
you pick on me to steal a chain) 
brought here across the ocean? ; 
more than yourself, or shall we s) 
Courtney, or Mr. Bacchus? You » 
as close to it as I was. Is it becau/ 
a stranger, far from home? Myj 
if I wanted the chain, wouldn’t 
kept it long ago? Why me more t} 
one here, preferably someone who) 
realize such a thing could be 
traced?” i 

“There!”? exclaimed Unele 
“Thank heaven there’s someone ; 
little sense; but just the same, ;| 
took it.” 

“Perhaps I can make a sugg} 
Romano was smiling again. “As 1] 
someone took it. If you had a wi! 
on the grounds, it is someone in th} 
probably not an outside job. Arif 
someone in the house’’— Romano ; 
his hands from the pockets of his 
gown—‘“‘why, then the chain is stij 
house, and I think’’—Romano |¢ 
the servants and smiled—“T thir} 
eryone quite understands that suc} 
ject cannot go on the market witha! 
traced, I think it will turn up. (: 
someone may hope to get a ranso} 
thieves do, but it is a very danger} 
ness. Now I suggest’’—Romano]k 
Martin—“‘I suggest the house be iin 
and that everyone in it be searche 
sonally, I must ask to be searched’ 
I think we are all too much upset. 8 
find it; I know we shall.” t 

“There!’’ said Uncle Jethro. i 
we're getting somewhere. : 


, 


promptly. | 

He was interrupted by a low lah. 
was Romano laughing. 

“Not even a ghost, a shade? 
you do not believe in ghosts. Yoi 
live in the Old World, and perhis 
would believe. It is a house for gli 
Ha-ha! Now 
are supposing, suppose it is Pozzi ole 
who came to get his chain.” 

They went back to their rooms 
like passengers on a ship at the ill 
a storm, and it was a stormy nigh 
could hear footsteps, moving of |! 
and the ringing of the telephone, | 
and then a firm, polite knock on @ 
doors. It was Martin, and te 
no doubt that Martin knew whi! 
Martin sent them upstairs. Mar! 
through trunks and drawers like a’¥é 
inspector, and Martin called t@ 
breakfast in the morning. i 
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yer Thought of Remodeling Your 


Hard to believe, isn’t it, that the hope- 
lessly unattractive old “mansion”’ (shown 
in the small picture) could be econom- 
ically transformed into such an attrac- 
tive modern house. Study the illustra- 
tions and plans above. They show how 
it was done. 


The ridiculous cupola and the un- 
gainly roof were done away with. A 
pitched roof with wide eaves took their 
place. A glazed sun porch was added at 
each end. Over the entrance door was 
placed an attractive shingled hood sup- 
ported by brackets. Sensible shutters 
on either side of the windows complete 
the artistic effect. 


But well-planned alterations work 
magic with most old houses. And it’s 
money well spent. Those ten-year to 
fifty-year houses were put up to last— 
built of sturdy materials—with painstak- 
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ing labor. It’s an easy thing to make 
them modern, artistic and worth more 
money. The only difficult thing is—just 
how to go about it. 


Here’s where “‘ Better Homes from Old 


Houses” steps in. This little book shows — 


practically all the common types of 
old-fashioned dwellings. Sensible altera- 
tions are suggested for each. You’re 
sure to find a house that resembles your 
own with plans and sketches showing 
various ways of improving it. 


When making improvements lay a 
new roof of Barrett Shingles right over 
the old wooden shingles. Low in first 
cost, easy to lay, Barrett Shingles never 
need painting or staining, never rot or 
rust. Their soft colors afford great artis- 
tic possibilities, and they are highly fire- 
resistant. Ask the nearest hardware, 
building supply or lumber merchant. 
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Old House Plans: Second floor 
above, first floor below. 
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Remodeled House Plans : First floor only 
second floor unchanged. 
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Get the Barrett Book! 


“Better Homes from Old Houses,” 
prepared by a staff of leading archi- 
tects, has been an inspiration to 
200,000 American home-owners. 
Chambers of Commerce recommend 
it—125 magazines and newspapers 
are quoting from it. 


This book shows all the common 
types of old American houses with 
practical suggestions for making 
them beautiful, comfortable and 
worth more money. You are sure to 
find alteration hints that apply di- 
rectly to your house. Your hard- 
ware, lumber or building supply 
merchant has this book or— 

You can get a copy promptly 
by writing The Barrett Company, 
enclosing ten cents in stamps. 


THE*BARRETT*COMPANY 
40 Rector Street New York City 
IN CANADA: 


The Barrett Company, Limited 
2021 St. Hubert Street, Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
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They Have Found 


a better way to clean teeth 


ENTAL science has found 

a better way to clean teeth. 
Modern authorities approve it. 
Leading dentists everywhere ad- 
vise it. Millions of people already 
employ it. 


A ten-day test is offered to any- 
one who asks. Get it and see the 
delightful effects. Learn what this 
new way means. 


Combats the film 


You feel on your teeth a vis- 
cous film. It clings to teeth, gets’ 
between the teeth and stays. 
Nearly everyone has suffered from 
some film attack. 


Film absorbs stains, making the 
teeth look dingy. It is the basis of 
tartar. It holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact 


New-day methods 


After diligent research, meth- 
ods have been found to fight film. 
Careful tests have amply proved 
them. Now they are being very 
widely adopted, largely by dental 
advice. 

‘The methods are embodied ina 
dentifrice called Pepsodent. They 
can thus be twice daily applied. 
And to millions they are bringing 


a new dental era. 


Important effects 


Pepsodent combats the film in 
two effective ways. It also aids 
Nature in three ways which faulty 
diet makes essential. 


It stimulates the salivary flow 
—Nature’s great tooth-protecting 
agent. It multiplies the starch di- 
gestant in the saliva, to 


with the teeth to cause 
decay. 


Millions of germs breed 
in it. They, with tartar, 


Protect the 
Enamel 
Pepsodent disin- 
tegrates the film, 
then removes it 


digest starch deposits that 
cling. It multiplies the 
alkalinity of the saliva, 
to neutralize the acids 


are the chief cause of | With an agent | which cause tooth de- 
far softer than 

many troubles, local and | enamel. Never cay. 

“ fil - A 

internal. Most of these | pesur whieh These things should be 

troubles may be now contains harsh daily done for better 


traced to film. Pasi) 


tooth protection. 


PAT. OFF. 


Pepsadéent 


REG.U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


10-DAY TUBE FREE 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 359, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family 


What you will see 


Send this coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence, of the viscous film. 
See how teeth become whiter as the film- 
coats disappear. 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 
191 George St., Toronto, Canada 
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WOMAN’S PLACE IS INTHE HC 


(Continued from Page 29) 


“Why the Paul Revere scenery?’ she 
demanded. 

“The what?” 

Dan blinked. She pointed to the lantern 
hung on the wall. 

“Oh, that!””? Dan grinned. “I’m work- 
ing on the night shift too. Up to twelve or 
one o'clock. I’ve got to make what time I 
can. No telling how long the strike’ll 
last. Lord, I wish I was triplets! Wouldn’t 
I keep the other two on the jump!” 

The picture Sue carried back with her 
was the worst in the world for a business 
friend; the picture of Dan working alone 
in the half-done house, working till one 
o’clock by lantern light. It made her feel 
sorry for him, and pity has its heart- 
breaking kin. 

It was weeks and weeks, though, before 
she saw either Dan or his house again. 
The strike ended and all work went on with 
a rush. When the Dennet company was 
busy, so was Sue; engrossingly so. Once 
she had lunch with Hyacinth; but aside 
from learning that Dan was well, she heard 
little news. 

Hyacinth emphatically did not wish to 
talk about the house. 

“Oh, house, house, house!’ she said 
disgustedly. “‘It’s all Dan talks or thinks 
about. I’m sick of the very word.” 

“Well, of course, that house is awfully 
important to Dan,” Sue said placatingly. 

“Important! Well, I should think a 
man’s fiancée would be of some slight im- 
portance. Dan had better not keep on like 
this with me, I can tell him that. Maybe 
I’m spoiled, but I must say I’m used to 
being the most important thing in the 
world to a man.” 

“This house will be important to you, 
too, though. If Dan doesn’t make a go of 
this, he won’t be able to go on for himself. 
It will eat up his capital and a 

“Maybe it would be just as well,’’ said 
Hyacinth. ‘‘Dad says Dennet would take 
him back in a flash and it would be the 
best thing in the world.” 

“Best for who?” Sue asked. 

“Why, for me—for us, of course.’ 

Sue wondered suddenly if Hyacinth ever 
saw the same picture as she did, of Dan 
working at night alone by lantern light. 

A month later she had lunch with Hya- 
cinth again. It was the last Friday of 
August and Sue was leaving Sunday for 
her much-delayed vacation. This time 
Hyacinth herself brought up the subject of 
Dan’s house. : 

“Well, it’s done at last,’’ she said. “‘Been 
done for a couple of weeks.” 

“Oh, isn’t that good!” 

“Done,” said Hyacinth, with no en- 
thusiasm, ‘‘isn’t the same as sold.” 

“Oh, it will sell all right. Cloverdale 
houses all do.” 

Hyacinth shrugged her shoulders. 

“Plenty of people have been looking at 
it, Dan says. There must be something 
funny about that house. Dan can talk 
brass pipes and copper leaders—whatever 
they are—all he likes; much good they’ll 
do if nobody wants to buy it. It makes me 
tired to see anybody so proud of anything 
that nobody else can see anything in. I 
asked him last night what he built that 
house for anyway—to sit and admire 
himself, or to make money out of?” 

“He'll have to sell it,” Sue agreed; ‘‘and 
quick too. His notes must be almost due.” 

“Dad says’””—Hyacinth toyed with her 
chicken cutlet—‘‘that a man who was 
planning on getting married never did 
have any right to take such chances.” 

Dad, as Sue knew, had his good points; 
but courage and enterprise were not among 
them. 

“Wouldn’t you rather be married to a 
man in Mr. Dennet’s position than one in 
your father’s?’”’ Sue asked bluntly. 

Hyacinth laughed, a mirthless, un- 
pleasant laugh that was a warning shrill 
above the girlish beauty of her, a warning 
of the woman she would sometime be. 

“Dennet never got to be where he is,” 
she said, “by putting copper leaders on 
houses that wouldn’t sell.’ 

Sue said nothing. A thought had leaped 
suddenly into her brain; a thought she 
was ashamed of even while she thrilled to 
it. Suppose Dan couldn’t sell his house. 
Suppose he lost it, all he had put into it. 
Suppose, without capital, discouraged, he 
had to go back to working for the Dennet 
company. Would Hyacinth weather this 
time and stick by him? Sue wondered, and 
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as she wondered, she looked at f 
and felt sure. Hyacinth would no 
Suppose Dan couldn’t sell his ho 
course he could sell, though. (Cj, 
houses were in great demand. D: 
Co.’s frail structures sold while the 
skeletons were still unhidden by 
Dan’s house was so much bett 
these, dependable in material, pai) 
in workmanship. Of course it wo 
But just suppose it shouldn’t! 
The Saturday noon that 
vacation, Sue had a last errand ¢|| 
her out to Dennet’s Merrivale job:; 
her way back she stopped off 5} 
Cloverdale and walked over to Dan’, 
From a distance she could see that; 
For-Sale sign was still out, and | 
glad; ashamed, but excitedly glad, | 
she drew nearer, the shamed, gui) 
ness grew. 

In the middle of the grasslesg ], 
finished house stood. Good, Su, 
from cellar to shingles. But 
utterly, uncompromisingly plain, | 
square flagstones set in a straigl 
walk from the door to the street, { 
just in the middle, one window 
above another. Good colonial, of; 
but with none of the serviceable o; 
gracious, redeeming features. Its 
promising, unbroken white clapboa 
was fairly bleak in its plainness. 
the kind of house a carpenter-buil 
knew little of the selling game 
Among the flimsy Dawson & ¢ 
with their cunning little 
unexpected places, their odd 
irregular lines, Dan’s house s¢ 
right ugly. An honest, he 
woman having luncheon among 
ladies at the Ritz. a 

The door stood open and Sy 
into the hall. 

White plaster walls within, a 
as the white clapboards ( 
shades rolled to the tops of the 
White, bleak plainness. | i 

A woman was standing 
dining room and men’s voices 
from the basement. Dan wass 
expensive heating plant to a poss 
Sue looked at the bored, impat: 
waiting above and her shame 
leaped to a certainty. Dan 
his house. Not, surely, wh \¢ 
any of his pretty, flimsy rive 
market. aj 

And Dan had no time to wai 
would not be extended beyond an 
weeks. Someone would buy 1 
time of course, and after ten y 
and storm would bless its 
But after ten years! _ : 

“There’s as much chance, 
with her thrilled, guilty «€ 
“‘there’s as much chance of 
selling in the next two weeks 
Hyacinth’s waiting for Dan if i 

Dan came upstairs and the b 
departed. He was so deligh 
that her feeling of guilt grew 

““No, it wasn’t nice of me 
I wanted to see the house, 
out this way anyhow. Ho 
going?” 

Dan looked rueful. 4 

“You’d have to sight som 
landscape to see that anythi 
at all,’’ he confessed. ; 

“No nibbles at all?” 
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“You’re advertising, of 
asked, feeling more like a hyp 
every word. r 

“Oh, sure! The place is list 
different real-estate compani 
they’ve got such a lot of houses t 
naturally can’t take any special intt 
any one. That isn’t the trouble tho 
honestly. “Plenty of people have! 
through it. There must be sol! 
wrong with it.” : , 

Every word of Dan’s, his wort? 
made Sue surer that her snap JU) 
had been correct. And judging / 
excitement that had come with ti 
judgment, every word should hav! 
her more delighted. But strangely * 
it worked just the other way. She 
foreseen how much it would |} 
Dan disappointed. Instead 
blithely away and waiting fo 
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take their natural course, she s 
(Continued on Page 
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FOR YOUR RADIO 


There is an Exide Radio Storage 
Battery made for each type of 
tube—“A” batteries for 2-volt, 4- 
volt and 6-volt tubes, three sizes of 
“B” batteries, and a new Exide 
Rectifier. Exide Radio Batteries 
give uniform current over a long 
period of discharge and enable 
you to get the most out of your 
set. You can get an Exide at 
Radio Dealers or any one of the 


' 6,000 Exide Service Stations. 


EVENING POST 


Out of sight—out of mind 


out of pocketbook 


T is a safe guess that you think of 
your battery less often than any 
other important part of your car. 


You don’t see it every day the 
way you do your tires and your 
steering wheel. You don’t hear it 
the way you do your engine. 


So be sure, if you are an experi- 
enced driver, you have your battery 
looked at every two weeks to see if 
it needs water and is, in general, 
behaving according to Hoyle. 


But most of the time the battery, 
the all-important battery that starts 
your car, fires the gas, lights your 
road and sounds your horn, lives 
a life of utter obscurity. 


That is, if it’s a good battery. 
Otherwise it makes itself hatefully 
obvious, and you suffer in comfort 
and purse. 


If you are going to forget this 
vital part of your car for thirteen 
days and remember its existence 


only on the fourteenth (and that’s 
as it should be), is it not the part of 
common sense to buy the sturdiest 
and most dependable battery you 
can get? 


Particularly, as even the initial 
cost of the time-proved Exide is 
so reasonably low. 


By every test you can apply— 
long life, numbers in use, reputa- 
tion, freedom from repairs, owners’ 
enthusiasm, dollars-and-cents 
economy—Exide is the battery for 
your car when the time comes to 
replace your present battery. 


More new cars today leave the 
factories equipped with the prod- 
uct of the Exide plant than with 
any other battery. 


EXIDE PRICES are from 
$16.35 up, according to size and 
geographical location. You can 
get the right battery for your car 
at a nearby Exide Service Station. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 


In Canada, Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, 153 Dufferin St., Toronto 


World’s largest manufacturer of storage batteries for every purpose 


Exide 
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FIY? great sister ships follow the 


Pacific. 


Short Route ro the Orient across the 
Eleven sailing days after leav- 


ing Seattle your ship enters the harbor 
of Yokohama. Then on to Kobe, Shang- 
hai, Hong Kong, Manila... the mystic 
lands of the Far East, in the fastest time 
from the United States. A sailing from 


Seattle every 12 days. 


The vessels are 


unsurpassed on the Pacific for luxurious 
accommodations, food and service. 
Send the coupon below for your Gov- 
ernment’s illustrated booklets telling 
about travel in the Orient and the fam- 
ous U.S. Government“President’’ships. 


Admiral Oriental Line 


32 Broadway; q New York City 
112 West Adams Street . Chicago, HL 
L. C. Smith Building . Seattle, Wash. 
or your local agent 
Mancaging Operators for 


U. 8. SHIPPING BOARD 


To VU. S. Shipping Board 
Infor. Office P2478 Washington, D. C. 
Please send literature about the Far East and 
the service of the Admiral Oriental Line. 


. There will be____ 


I will go about 
persons in my party. 


Name_ 


Address 


Its Springtime 
in South America 


AY throngs on broad palm-lined 
boulevards. . . holiday-makers sun- 


ning themselves on white beaches . 
reveling in the beauty of flower-laden 


parks. 


For now it’s full-blown spring 


in South America. 


The four palatial vessels of the Pan 


America Line offer ideal accommoda- 
tions for tropical travel. They are the 


finest and fastest ships to Rio de Janeiro 


’ 


Santos, Montevideo and Buenos Aires. 
A sailing every fortnight from New York. 


PAN AMERICA LINE 


United States Shipping Board 
by MUNSON STEAMSHIP LINE 


67 Wall Street 


Infor. Desk 


Operated for 


Managing Operators 


U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 
P 2478 


South America and the Pan America Line. 


Name 


Address 


© the Orient 


ew York City 


Washington, D.C. 
Please send the U. S. Government booklets about 
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(Continued from Page 72) 
the stairs in the bare white hall. Dan 
leaned against the newel post and stared 
gloomily into the bare white living room. 

“There must be something wrong with 
this house that I can’t see,’’ he said. 
“People are buying all around here. And 
it’s a good house.” 

Sue said nothing. She was thinking, un- 
comfortably, that there was doubtless 
many a big, successful business man who 
might never have been successful if his 
first venture had gone wrong. 

“Quarter-sawed oak floors,” Dan re- 
peated with a gruff wistfulness. 

Sue hardened her heart. There was no 
reason in the world for her to say any- 
thing. It was none of her business anyway. 
Dan turned suddenly. 

“What’s the matter with it anyway? 
Can you see, Sue?” 

Oh, it wasn’t fair, putting it directly to 
her like that, with that air of trusting 
dependence on her friendship. 

“Just what Hyacinth says,’’ Sue an- 
swered. She knew well enough that any 
other woman would say the same thing she 
would. 

“That I’m a bum business man and a 
chump to go in on my own.” Dan grinned 
ruefully. 

“Certainly not. 
about the house I mean.’ 

““Oh, she hasn’t seen the house.’’ 

“She ” Sue stopped, cut short by 
the unbelievable enormity of it. ‘‘You 
don’t—you can't mean that she hasn’t ever 
seen this house!”’ 

No. She—she doesn’t believe in 
mixing into a man’s business.” 

Sue stared at Dan for a moment, utterly 
speechless. And in that moment her cool- 
headed plan crashed down about her like a 
Dawson house in a cyclone. She simply 
could not do it—let Dan in for loss and 
disappointment, let him turn the wrong 
way at this critical moment, let him lose 
the money he had made, not by luck or 
accident, but by long hard work. 

Dan had turned to her as to a business 
friend. Very well, she would bea good busi- 
ness friend. 

“T’'ll tell you, Dan, exactly what’s the 
matter with this house.” 

Dan glanced at her, surprised. 

“You’ve studied the building business 
fore and aft,’’ Sue went on. ‘‘You’ve built 
a good house at the lowest possible cost, 
but you’ve made the one mistake that Mr. 
Dennet says lots of young builders make. 
You’ve taken it for granted that a good 
house at a fair price is going to sell.” 

“The cottages did,’”’ said Dan, puzzled. 
“Like hot cakes.” 

“Those were workmen’s cottages on 
Jerome Avenue. A house in Cloverdale is 
something else again, Mawruss.”’ 

‘So is this house. It’s got the finest of 
everything.” 

“T know it has. And working for a 
builder, I know what the finest of material 
in a house means. Yet I doubt if I’d buy 
this house myself. And if I wouldn’t, what 
chance is there to sell it to some woman 
who doesn’t know copper leaders from 
brass tacks?”’ 

“But a man ought to realize 
began. 

““What man realizes,” Sue interrupted 
him, “has nothing to do with the case. It 
doesn’t make any difference whether he 
decides he’d like the house or not if his 
wife has made up her mind she doesn’t 
want it. When it comes to a husband and 
wife buying a house, it’s the wife that 
makes up their minds. If he wants one 
place and she wants another, they com- 
promise on the one she wants.” 

Dan grinned ruefully, was silent for sey- 
eral moments. Then, meekly—‘ Wouldn’t 
a woman like this house, Sue?”’ 

“Not as it is. It isn’t homelike. Too 
plain. A woman doesn’t naturally fall for 
a plain house any more than a man falls 
for a plain woman. Now and then maybe, 
but nothing to count on.” 

“But I thought they’d put on the fancy 
touch to suit themselves.” 

“Not with a house with the fancy 
touches all on right across the street and 
selling for the same price, even if it’s a 
flimsy house. A plain woman may have a 
quarter-sawed oak character, but she 
doesn’t figure on a man’s appreciating it 
and deciding he’ll take her as is and put on 
the fancy touches himself. Not much! 
She curls her hair and gets out the old 
lipstick in advance.” 

Dan grinned. Dan was plain and simple 
by nature, but he was no fool. 


What Hyacinth says 


, 


” Dan 


“T’ve still got a couple of weeks,’’ he 
said, ‘“‘to curl this house’s hair.”’ 

“And I’ve got a couple of weeks’ 
vacation,” said Sue. ‘Please let me come 
and help you. I don’t know anywhere near 
as much as you do about building houses; 
but oh, I know so much more about the 
women that buy ’em!’’ 

“But, Sue, you don’t want to put in 
your vacation on a job like that. ye 

“T do, honestly,’ she interrupted him. 
“T’ve always thought I’d love to build a 
house, and this will be at least as much 
un ” 


, 


“T’ll pay you of course, and ——’ 

She waved a gay hand. 

“We'll talk about all that,” she said, 
“‘when we’ve sold the house. Besides’”— 
the gayety faded into a twisted, humorous 
little smile, she turned away from Dan that 
he might not read the wistfulness in it— 
“besides, it’ll be a nice little wedding present 
for Hyacinth.” 

How the two of them worked! Once the 
idea was presented to him, Dan was not 
without his own ideas for dressing up a 
plain white house. The green blinds were 
his suggestion; dark green, solid, with 
little crescent-shaped openings, such as had 
once been shut tight against rains of 
arrows, with only the little hole for the 
beleaguered settler’s gun. 

“‘And window boxes,” Sue decided, “‘ of 
the same dark green.” 

“T can get one of my men back for a 
couple of days,’’ said Dan. 

‘Make him work in the basement where 
he won’t make the house look cluttery,”’ 
Sue ordered. “‘You won’t need to show 
anybody the furnace, you know.” 

““A good heating plant, then, is a total 
loss?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“Oh, if you’re going to stay in the 
building business, I suppose it’s a good 
thing to have buyers speak well of you after 
their first winter,’ she conceded. ‘But 
you'll never sell a house to a woman on a 
boiler.” 

“All right, ma’am, you’re the boss. 
What else does a woman want?” 

“Those great, solid, even, square flag- 
stones in the front walk taken up and 
broken into irregular pieces and_ set 
higgledy-piggledy so the grass can grow up 
between them.” 

“Ves’m.”’ 

“Some low bookshelves run around the 
corner of the living room.” 

“A pair of high-backed Dutch benches 
at the side door; and I’m going to take 
these plain tan window shades and some 
dye and stencil quaint little bouquets on 
them. Make ’em look like glazed chintz, 
you know.” Not for nothing had Sue 
pored over the house-furnishing magazines 
these many years. ‘‘What time do people 
start coming out to look at houses?” 

“Oh, sometimes by nine o’clock.”’ 

“We'll have to get in our work early 
then.”’ 

“What do you mean, early?” 

“T’ll be here tomorrow morning at half 
past five,” said Sue. 

Dan grinned. 

“Yes, you will!” 

He had learned about women from Hya- 
cinth, whose rising hour was nine. But he 
had a good deal more to learn from Sue; 
Sue, who actually did arrive at half past 
five, with a roll of stencils under her arm; 
Sue, who, in the privacy of the early morn- 
ings, donned a pair of khaki overalls and 
painted bookshelves; who found some 
golden-glow bushes in full bloom around a 
tumble-down deserted house and helped 


They found an old ship’s lantern j 
these and hung it over the doo 
place of Dan’s stereotyped electric 
such as even the Dawson & (po 
boasted. : 

It is amazing what can be done; 
in the dressing up of a house, 


made permanent with flowering shi 
evergreens. There were bright gay 
in the window boxes. The little ho 
hold its own now with its prett 
neighbors. 

‘All we need now,” Dan exulte 
good bright week-end. Hardly 
comes out to look at new house: 
weather.” r 

And the next morning it began 
a slow drizzle. All Saturday Dan 
waited in the little house and not 
came. 

“It'll clear up by morning,” t 
each other cheerfully. 

But it didn’t. A bleak, gloomy 
The house could be seen from th} 


glanced out, lolling comfortably 
their shiny glass windows or 
behind the chill flapping curtain 
open cars. All day again Dan | 
waited in the little house, and not \ 
came. a 
“Tt can’t rain all the week a 
they declared. 
_ But it did, almost. And the ds 


A few straggling lookers at the hoi 
in answer to Dan’s advertisem 
leading the men away, would 
doing her inspired best with the 


they’d be lovely for the nursery.” 
Or, “Oh, yes, there’s a floor co! 
too, on the porch, so that if you! 
use an electric teakettle for tea pa 
there, or for a bridge lamp in the 
or for your vacuum cleaner—it 
sure way to keep out moths, is! 
clean your furniture right out in 
shine.” } 
And, ‘‘The kitchen is always g0} 
cool with this ventilation, and yo 
sink is set a little high; no back 
over that sink. Little things like ? 
so much in keeping a maid conten! 
All the little intimate charm’ 
house came out when Sue 
flowers when the sun shines. For 
glib selling talk to Sue. In imal 
she moved in with each prospectl’) 
and the cool impersonalities 0 
house warmed at her touch into t 
we live with. The heating plant 
snug warmth in the dining room | 
breakfast on a snowy morning; / 
bare corner in the living room the: 
the piano; the basement door 4S 
for the laundress. The house mig 
empty and chill, in the blea 
(Continued on Page 


‘ontinued from Page 74) 
ut it was never chill or bleak in 
ee. Fires were lit and candles 
ch time that Sue moved in. 
t the right looker did not come, 
day was a day nearer the fatal 
s notes were to fall due. 
reek-end will be the last chance,”’ 
on Friday. ‘‘Gosh, if it’s only 
ather! Four thousand people go 
good Sunday on the Boulevard 
ere’s certainly one out of those 
and that would like this place.” 
ould only warmup!” 
y, it did not exactly rain; just a 
in the air. A half dozen times 
» morning the sun attempted to 
but after a pale, half-hearted 
‘tired again behind the dull lead 
; was more mockingly discourag- 
a downpour. There were auto- 
ough on the distant Boulevard— 
always cars on motor roads 
w York—but they went scudding 
ie grayness. At noon, Sue and 
side by side in the front door of 
louse and studied the sky. Then 
each other. 
t going to clear up and it isn’t 
im warm tomorrow.” 
ne last moment, when effort had 
leted and good fortune must be 
finish the job, fortune had failed 


$ a jinx on this house,”’ said Dan. 
e time we struck water in the 
1 to this weather, whenever there 
nee for luck to break the wrong 
ke. I guess this is the end all 


ced out at the chill drizzie and 
sappointment came smarting to 
She hadn’t been able to do even 
iendly thing for Dan. He lookéd 
saw the tears. 
en a fool!”’ 
ave not!’”? Sue denied hotly. 
yuilt ——’’ 
t mean about the house. Lord, 
n't know there was a girl in the 
you—beautiful and sweet and 
—and crying over my business 
Oh, Sue, what a fool I’ve been!”’ 
v hastily 
id of the 
lat was 
is voice 
‘id of her 
n trem- 
ning re- 


ver two 
‘Oo any- 
, what a 
een!”” 

sed her 
ling eyes 


say any- 
ou now, 
en I’m 


it that 
some- 


time!”’ 
l. , Say 
si 
n did. 
st blew 
ow stone 
lew in 
2n door; 
it these 
e chilly 
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THE SATURDAY 


“We've got till Monday night, Dan. 
Nothing can stop us now. Let it mist, let 
it rain, let it snow—someway or other, 
we’re going to sell this house!’’ 


Sunday broke the weather man’s record 
for early September cold. The air was 
raw with mist and a sharp wind blew 
scraps of paper along the Boulevard. The 
traffic policeman at the Cloverdale cross- 
roads shivered bleakly in his rubber coat 
as he held up each string of motors. 

Two small boys with their hands full of 
cards shivered, too, though their yellow 
oilskin coats shone bright in the rain. They 
were energetic youngsters, though, and 
they thrust their cards in at the open cars, 
past the cold wet curtains. 

Sometimes a shiny glassed sedan or lim- 
ousine door was opened and a hand reached 
out to accept the proffered card. Human 
nature, bored and curious, rides in closed as 
well as open cars. 

“Please stop as our guest for a cup of 
hot tea before the fire,” the cards read. 
“You might enjoy going through the most 
charming and convenient little house in 
Westchester County, but you won’t be 
urged to buy it. Stop for tea anyway. The 
house with the lighted windows.” 

“Tt’s a queer thing,’ Sue had told Dan 
the evening before, ‘‘the lure that free 
food has. Haven’t you seen women who 
could buy the whole grocery and never miss 
the money, crowding around a free demon- 
stration table to get a teaspoonful of 
gelatin dessert?” 

Sunday’s dull sky made twilight even at 
midday, and two blocks from the wind- 
lashed motor road’ lights from the little 
house shone warm and cozy through the 
gloom. The multigraphed cards were just 
the explanation, the bright windows were 
the potent invitation that made one car 
after another turn off the highway. 

At the house, the ship’s lantern shone 
brightly beside the quaint New England 
doorway; the golden glow, bent almost 
double and whipped against the house by 
the cold wind, was still riotously golden; 


trees Night 


EVENING POST 


the prim little bunches of flowers painted 
on the half-drawn shades were silhouetted 
by the lights inside. 

Inside the house—and more people 
actually came trooping in that day than 
had on any sunny, idling Sunday—inside 
the house, despite bare walls and empty 
rooms, were warmth and light and gayety. 
Bowls of wild asters and cosmos stood on 
the window sills and newel posts; a wood 
fire snapped and sparkled in the living- 
room fireplace. In its glow, a white-spread 
card table had all the charm and dignity 
of the most conventional tea table. Sue’s 
alcohol kettle sang cozily and the firelight 
flickered on Sue’s mother’s company cups 
and saucers. Tea, lemon, sugar, and boxes 
of sweet crackers—no great outlay, either, 
of anything but thought. 

And in and out of the cold and damp 
they came, from ten in the morning till 
after dark at night; women who peeled off 
their gloves to warm their hands before the 
fire and sip their steaming tea; men who 
congregated in the basement, going down 
with Dan to inspect the heating plant and 
staying to smoke and tell what Coolidge 
should have done. Mostly idle lookers, of 
course. But if out of an average hundred 
lookers there is one possible buyer, and the 
hundred lookers can be made to come 
Ah, the very elements must bow at last to 
the sharpened wits of love. The bleak wind 
and rain that might have kept the hundred 
away served at this last moment to bring 
them instead; served, too, as most potent 
of backgrounds. No vacant house, stand- 
ing in sunshine, could ever have had this 
storm-bound snug aroma of home. 

When the last guest had ridden honking 
away in the darkness, Sue and Dan faced 
each other before the dying fire. Success, 
come so dramatically at the last moment, 
seemed incredible. 

“Three of them!’”’ Dan repeated again 
and again. ‘‘Gosh! Three of ’em!’”? And 
then, anxiously—“I only pray they don’t 
all change their minds overnight, before I 
can get one signed up in the morning. 
Men do sometimes.” 

“Men!”’ Sue’s reassuring laugh was all 
tender contempt. ‘Men! Poor dears, 
what if they do? What chance have they 
got? Didn’t you 
see the three wives 
glaring at each 
other? Your only 
difficulty will be in 
placating the two 
you can’t sell it 
tome 

“Oh, Sue!”” But 
Dan’s adoring 
voice and Dan’s 
adoring eyes were, 
even in this mo- 
ment of triumph, 
not for Sue, the 
business woman. 
They fitted better 
with thelittered tea 
table, the flowers 
and the firelight. 

It was some time 
later before busi- 
ness was even re- 
ferred to, and then 
the reference was 
brief and fleeting. 

‘And think of 
the help I’ll be to 
you in your busi- 
ness, Dan! 1! be- 
lieve that’s why 
you want to marry 
me.” 
Dan kissed her. 

“Sure!”’ he said. 
“T’m just looking 
for a house sales- 
man.” 

“House sales- 
woman,”’ Sue cor- 
rected. ‘‘ Every 
house builder 
should have one. 
Why, Dan’’—she 
cocked a tender, 
mischievous glance 
up at the big blue- 
eyed dearness of 
him and permitted 
herself the luxury 
of one catty little 
mimic—‘‘why, 
Dan, have you for- 
gotten that it’s 


woman’s place 
that’s in the 
home?” 
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If it’s to be 
a one-story 
building for 
any purpose 
“Put it up to 


Blaw- Knox” 
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When you need a building, you 
need it right away. And there is 
usually time and money lost 
while you are waiting for it to be 
finished. But with Blaw-Knox 
there isnolong wait. You havea 
definite completion date assured 
in days instead of weeks or 
months. 

If you wish to save money and time— 
remember Blaw-Knox buildings will 
serve your purpose 99 out of 100 cases 


equally as well as more expensive 
construction. 


Firesafe — Weatherproof 


Blaw-Knox buildings are erected from 
copper-bearing galvanized steel, pre- 
fabricated units shipped to you right 
from the Blaw-Knox factories. They 
are firesafe, rustproof and weatherproof. 


The cost of any Blaw-Knox building 
is your complete building cost. And you 
can buy a Blaw-Knox building for a 
small cash payment coupled with a 
special financing plan. It will pay you 
to write for Blaw-Knox literature giving 
full information. Write today. 


Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


661 Farmers Bank Building 


District Sales Offices: 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 
BALTIMORE BUFFALO BIRMINGHAM 
LONDON, ENG. 
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ALL PURPOSE-ONE STORY 


( BUILDINGS © 


Blaw-Knox Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Without obligation, send me your litera- 

ture. We have in mind a building — — 

ft. long, _ft. wide, to be used for 
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Jacobs Oregon City 
Virgin Wool Products 


Overcoats 
Mackinaws 
Boys’ Suits 
Men’s Suits 
Flannel Shirts 
Lounging Robes 
Indian Blankets 
Motor Robes 
Blankets 
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Pure virgin wool 
outweathers the storm! 


OOL, of course, is warm. But there 
are two kinds of wool. “All wool” 
may be wool that has been worn thread- 
bare and then reworked. Jacobs Oregon 
City fabrics are 100% new wool with all its 
life and vitality. It is this kind of wool that 
keeps its shape permanently—that means 
much in the style and appearance of 
your overcoat months after you buy it. 
The quality of virgin wool, in part, makes this 
possible. But the art of woolencraft comes 
only from experience. Here at Oregon City 
the secret has been handed down from father 
to son for sixty years. 

We wash the fleece in pure soft mountain 
water, leaving the wool strong and lustrous, 
untouched by chemicals. We tailor our fabrics, 
in our own shops, into clothes for men and boys. 


You can obtain genuine Oregon City fabrics only 
in products bearing the Jacobs Oregon City label. 
It is your guarantee of both fabric and garment. 


Write for graphic story, “A Trip Through the Land 
of Wool.” Oregon City Woolen Mills, established 
1864 by I. and R. Jacobs. Mills and tailoring shops at 
Oregon City, Oregon. Sales offices in principal cities. 


on PURE VIRGIN WOOL 
WOVEN WHERE THE WOOL [IS GROWN 
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STILL FACE 


(Continued from Page 38) 


“As a part of the mummery,” he said. 
Yesterday that negro, almost under my 
eyes, tortured and killed a puppy.’ 

She bit her lips. 

“He has some strange religion—voo- 
dooism.” 

“Ah, you know that.” 

“Was Mr. Jones-present? Surely you 
are not saying that he took part in the 
cruelty.” 

Keats remembered the negro lying bleed- 
ing on the ground, punished by his master’s 
hand. 

“No,” he said honestly; ‘Still Face 
struck him down for it—and yet he seemed 
to excuse the act.”’ 

“He would,” said Faith, ‘‘not excuse it, 
exactly, but admit the unimportance of it.” 

‘He said something like that—that the 
difference in degree between barbarities 
was so slight that, after all, torturing a 
puppy was not worse than, say, killing 
a fly. 

“And isn’t that so—in the last analysis, 
in a final comparison?”’ 

“‘Can you believe that?” 

She hesitated now. 

“T cannot, but I can understand it. But 
I have not reached the plane he has 
reached. I have not spent my life in con- 
templation as he has.” 4 

‘Nevertheless,’ said Keats, ‘‘whether I 
am prejudiced and mistaken about the man 
or not, he is dangerous medicine. I had not 
intended to speak of him to you, though I 
have worried to see you giving your time 
to him. 

“Worried?” 

“Exactly; and I say now that my belief 
is he is altogether evil and malignant and 
that he means some wickedness. He means 
some definite harm to you. I feel it. Be 
careful how you have anything to do with 
Still Face.” 

Her lip curled. 

“There is only one thing I can imagine to 
make you speak of him in this way.” 

“And that is?” 

“That you are jealous.” 

When the words were out she could have 
bitten her tongue. She had not intended to 
say them, knew them to be without justifi- 
cation, knew they implied an assumption 
on her part that could spring from nothing 
but her vanity—an assumption, indeed, 
which she was far from holding. She had 
spoken like a little girl in a quarrel who 
uses any verbal weapon that comes to hand. 
Now she compressed her lips and wished 
she were a hundred miles away. 

‘“‘Jealous?”’ said Keats slowly. ‘‘ Jealous? 
Do you mean, Miss Newton, that I am 
accusing this man baselessly because ¥ 
He paused.and flushed. .‘‘That,” he said, 
“would imply that I— that I have an inter- 
est in you other than mere acquaintance- 
ship; in short, that’I have fallen in love 
with you. To be jealous one must be in 
love, is that not so? I am quite sure, Miss 
Newton, that my conduct. toward you has 
not been such as to cause you to believe 
I have fallen in love with you. I—why, I 
never thought of such a thing! - Really! 
I give you my word of honor.” 

He was dreadfully embarrassed, and his 
acute discomfort helped her to recover her 
own poise, almost her sense of humor. It 
was humorous to see and hear this young 


' man protesting so vigorously to her that 


she had been unable to arouse his interest, 
that he had never considered her as a 
woman, but only as a person who happened 
to be in his vicinity. Indeed, it piqued her, 
and she made a mental resolution against 
his peace of mind. 

Keats, being an efficient and practical 
young man, and singularly uninformed re- 
garding the nature of women, insisted upon 
pinning Faith down to a categorical answer. 

“Do you think I am in love with you?” 

“Certainly not,’’ she said. 

“No, of course not.’”’ He was defending 
himself against what seemed to him an un- 
justified accusation, and in his efforts clum- 
sily to clear his skirts he made rather a 
spectacle of himself. 

“T—why, you are not at all the sort of 
girl Icouldever fallin lovewith,” hesaidwith 
a lack of tact.little short of miraculous. ‘‘I 
have never thought much about it; but 
every man,'I suppose, has an ideal more or 
less indefinite. You are not it at all. Hon- 
estly, Miss Newton, I assure you, you are 
not anything like,my ideal.’’ 

~ “Vou‘are the most flattering young man 
I have ever met.” 


~ workm 


| 


November 


“But such misconceptions are ait 
I wouldn’t have you think me in |; 
you for—for anything.” 

“T see. Because then I might fal 
with you, and pine away and die, ‘ 
it? Aren’t you rather jumping ti 
sions? I’m quite sure I shan’t fa} 
with anybody before being asked ( 
No, I shan’t fall in love at all, | 
afford it.” 

“Tm not jealous of Still Face, [. 
of him.” 

“You’re not afraid to talk bel 
back.” f 

“Tt does seem rather like that ] 
well, after all, Iam a member of yo h 
hold, associated with your gran) 
and —— 

“That gives you no right to nl ( 
my affairs.” 

“T_]’ll try not to again, Miss » 
I haven’t’ meant to offend you. | 
goodness’ sake, watch your step y\ 
man. I tell you he is bad medi; 
careful before you bump your hea’ 

“‘T imagine I am competent tolk 
myself.” 

“‘T hope so,” said Keats; and tht 
a brief pause, “But I’m perfect! 
you’re not.” 

Miss Newton’s eyes flamed. 

’ “You—oh, you’re impossible! } 
an atrocity!” 

With which pronouncement shi 
on her heel and stamped, in a me 
impressively dignified, out of 1) 
Keats remained in no delightful 
mind. a 


not been altogether a success, — 
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EATS arrived at the mill nextio 
rather fancying himself, for y 
versational wiles almost superh 
had induced the twins to sell hinic 
than ten thousand nor more thilf 


start. While these were being tris 
into rolling pins and drumsticks <i 
like he would have time to look au 
and to procure his year’s run. 
Leaving Ole and one Teall | 
with the machinery, he took the 
pair out to the log slide up 
chain, equipped at intervals with 
ried on the trade of hauling 


of spruce ten by ten inches sq 
uppermost left-hand timber 
be replaced, for it was in as 
ervation, A spruce timber ¢ 
twelve feet long is no jackstr. 
It was a simple matter 
rotted timber. The Italians 
new piece, and with can 
back and forth and rollec 
into the vacancy. Keats 
tween a pair of inclined br: 
and directing. The workm 
heaved and grunted to each 
Neapolitan dialect, watchir 
bright eyes in the intervals of 
ous labor. A motor car passin 
emitted a raucous honk and 
his head to observe. As he: di 
ians strained forward on 
final effort to fit the timber 
but apparently they under 
strength or miscalculated t 
timber’s equilibrium. It 
fraction of a second on th 
twisting and revolving, 
braces between which Keats 
remained motionless the hu 
have taken him just below 
and crushed him to the grou 
it is inconceivable that he w 
continued with earthly in 
or otherwise. But luck was 
turned his head as the timber t 
edge, and brain and musclesr 
and sharply. He could not le 
out of harm’s way. The best cl 
from that would be tae) : 
was nothing for it but a ive fort 
he dived. The timber clippe 
ble hat from ‘his head, - 
thudded upon the en 
himself up with deratchedaall c 
not unshaken as to nerves, 
to a spot from which he 
en, as j 
(Continued on Page 
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More important to cover this plant 


— your heating plant 


a hee is a plant that is not a dec- 
oration—you have probably never 
seen all of it—your heating plant. You 
depend upon its pipe lines for warmth 
and comfort every winter. They must 
be insulated to serve efficiently; other- 
wise heat will escape before reaching your 
radiators where you want it delivered. 


And you not only lose a good deal 
of money through wasted fuel, but your 
house is cold and uncomfortable. So 
you see that it actually costs you money 
to be uncomfortable. 


Johns-Manville Improved Asbesto- 
cel saves more heat per dollar of cost 
than any other low pressure pipe cover- 
ing. It is scientifically designed on the 


closed cell principle, which retards the 
loss of heat and enables you to get the 
greatest amount of it where you want 
it—in your rooms. 


Now is the time 


Right now you should get a plumber 
or heating man into your celler to ex- 
amine your heating system. Do this 
even if your heating pipes are already 
covered because they may be improperly 
covered and you are not saving as much 
fuel as is possible. 


So if you act now you will save the 
maximum of this winter’s fuel and be 
sure of a more comfortable home every 
winter from now on. 
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(Continued from Page 78) 

“Boys,” he said, ‘‘once is an acccident, 
twice is a coincidence. Don’t let three 
times form a habit.” 

But for all that no suspicion entered his 
mind that this second narrow escape of his 
was from anything but carelessness or acci- 
dent. He was not by nature a person given 
to suspicions; and aside from making a 
mental resolution that it was not expedient 
to stand under anything heavy these work- 
men were handling, he dismissed it from 
his mind and went on with the day’s labor. 

The mill was nearing a state of complete 
repair. Within a day or two the boilers 
would be fired and the shafting would turn 
over, carrying power through belts to the 
various machines. That was the test. 
Would the mill run? Excitement grew in 
him, a boyish excitement, a thrill such as he 
had never before experienced. This thing 
was real; here was no theory, no product of 
decadent art or of words gone wild. It was 
a thing you could see, a thing accom- 
plished. It was practical. No sculptor ever 
found greater delight in a statue, no com- 
poser in a sonata, no painter in a land- 
seape. It was his; he was the author of it, 
and no man in the world possessed wealth 
enough to hire him to stay away from his 
mill on the day when first it turned over. 
He walked about from machine to machine, 
touching each almost shyly with his fingers; 
he wandered down into the engine room, 
where he stood regarding with affection the 
great cylinder, the polished brass, the broad 
belt that transferred the energy of the 
steam to the multiplicity of processes in the 
mill above. Like a boy on the eve of Christ- 
mas, he could hardly contain himself. 

On that last evening when Keats and Ole 
made their final inspection to insure that 
every bolt was tight, every idler in place, 
every gear meshed and the whole intricate 
assembly ready to commence its life work 
in the morning, it was with difficulty that 
Keats could compel himself to leave the 
mill. The morning seemed too long to wait. 
Over this machine and that conveyor he 
lingered with boyish enthusiasm and dis- 
coursed buoyantly to the unresponsive Ole. 

“She’s done,” he said. ‘“‘And let me tell 
you, Ole, she’s the best little old mill in the 
country. Just look at her, eh? Now I ask 
you, did you ever see a better mill than 
this—for its size?”’ 

“Huh!” Ole answered eloquently. 

“Doesn’t look much like she did the day 
we started. Say, it amounts to something 
to do a job like this. There’s something in 
it. When you’re through you’ve done some- 
thing.”’ 

His was the joy of a creator, the satisfac- 
tion of an artist. Somewhere in him, dis- 
torted perhaps according to some lofty 
standards, lived and moved the creative 
impulse, the urge that drives the painter to 
his brush and the sculptor to his chisel. 
And who shall say, when mundane affairs 
are put to the last analysis, when they are 
sent to the ultimate laboratory for assay, 
that a perfect sawmill, a perfect real-estate 
sale, a perfect grocery store, will not show 
to the Great Chemist as high in gold as the 
perfect painting, the perfect sonata or the 
perfect sculpture? Who may claim that a 
higher ability goes to the creating of one 
than the other? 

““Ay bane go sooper,”’ said Ole, who had 
brought to the running point many mills. 

So Keats left the mill, locked the door, 
and with music in his heart—the music of 
whirring shafts and humming saws—strode 
along the road that straggled up the hill to 
Newton’s White Elephant. 

““We been keepin’ supper for you,” said 
grandma. 

“Sorry to be late,” he said gayly; ‘but 
she’s done, and I had to stay for a last look.” 

“Ready to commence, eh?” 

“Logs in the pond, everything all set. 
At seven in the morning we'll see. And, 
Mrs. Newton, you’re invited. You ought to 
break a bottle of champagne or something.” 

“T cale’late to see it,” said grandma; 
“but licker and logs hain’t never been 
known to mix. The’ won’t be even dande- 
lion wine.” 

“Will you come too?” he asked Faith. 

“At seven inthe morning!” She laughed. 
“Get up at that hour just to see a dinky 
little mill begin to chug! Your idea of an 
event is a scream.” 

“Tt is an event,” said Keats, his face 
boyishly disappointed. ‘‘It is the greatest 
event in my life. I don’t know what you 
would call a moment of importance, Miss 
Newton ——” 

“‘T do,’ shesaid. ‘‘I’d get up at seven to 
meet an impressionable millionaire. I’m 
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not lazy, you know. I can work hard for 
what I want.” 

“Tf,” said grandma tartly, “you ever 
find out what ’tis you want.” 

“T know,” said Faith. ‘It’s distance 
from Westminster.” 

“Nothin’,”’ said grandma, ‘‘’ll ever settle 
you down and give you sense till the time 
comes for you to set and hem diapers. 
That’ll take the nonsense out of you.” 

“Babies,” said Faith flippantly, ‘ 
not in style this season.” 

“Lord knows where she gits sich notions,”’ 
said grandma; ‘‘but don’t pay no attention 
to her. She’ll git her come-uppance, and 
one of these days she’ll diskiver what we all 
come to know—that a woman’s really born 
the same time as her first baby. Nothin’ 
before that counts.” 

““That’s mid-Victorian,”’ said Faith. 

“Tt’s facts,” said grandma. “It was 
facts in the Garden of Eden, and it’ll be 
facts when Gabriel blows his final trumpet.” 

“Let Mr. Dodd talk about his mill,’”’ 
Faith said. ‘“‘You can see he’s bursting 
with it. He acts as if a man wasn’t born 
until his first mill starts to manufacture.” 

“That’s exactly how I feel,” said Keats; 
“as if I were waiting to be born. Tomorrow 
will be my first day on earth.” 

“My first day of life,” said Faith, ‘will 
be the one on which I leave this miserable 
hamlet forever.” 

“Be you pickin’ out this Maxwell man 
to take you?”’ grandma asked. ‘‘The way 
you’re runnin’ after him’ll cause talk.” 

“Anyhow, he has one attribute of an 
ideal husband,” said Faith. ‘‘He hasn’t 
any brains. If he had enough money I 
don’t know but I’d take him on.” 

“Tf lots of money and no brains is your 
ideal of a husband, what is your ideal of a 
wife?”’ 

“There’s no such thing. Wives are 
women, and no woman can be anything but 
a woman. There can be a successful wife, 
but never an ideal wife.” 

“And what is a successful wife?”’ 

“One who keeps her husband convinced 
she is his ideal.” 

“T’m quite sure, Miss Newton, that you 
don’t in the least believe this nonsense. 
You’ve read it somewhere, just as I’ve 
heard it talked in the village. You’re being 
deliberately a naughty little girl just to 
shock us.” 

“Mr. Dodd!” 

“You ought,” said grandma, with a 
twinkle, “‘to be sport enough to take a dose 
of your own medicine.” 

“Such a word for you to use! Sport!” 

“Tf I don’t learn worse from listenin’ to 
you it’s a mercy. Where was you this 
afternoon?” 

“Walking. And, oh, I saw the queerest 
thing! I walked out toward the lake and 
circled back over Stony Hill Road. I was 
just poking along, maybe a quarter of a 
mile from where it joins the main road 
above the mill 

‘Just beyond Still Face’s house?”’ asked 
Keats. 

“Yes. The road is bordered by witch 
hopple and sumac—like a tall hedge. 
There’s an old sugar house there—you can 
see it from this window. I was passing it 
when I heard the queerest sounds. I 
couldn’t make out what sort of animal it 
was, or whether it was an animal, and I was 
a bit ‘startled; but I had to see.” 

“You would,”’ interjected grandma. 

“T stopped, and as softly as I could, 
pushed aside the sumac to look through. 
You knowthat negro servant of Mr. Jones’?”’ 

“T do,” said Keats grimly. 

“Tt was he—lying on the ground and 
rolling over and over like a puppy. Just 
playing and frolicking—that’s how it 
seemed—and gurgling and laughing. And 
what do you suppose he was doing? Play- 
ing with a kitten! I never saw anything 
like it. It was a kitten about so long’’— 
she measured with her hands—‘‘a cunning, 
fat little kitten, and it would walk around 
him and purr like a little sawmill with its 
tail straight in the air like a flagpole. He 
would get on all fours suddenly and make a 
lunge for it—pretending he was a puppy, 
maybe—and the kitten would arch its back 
and dance off stiff-legged; you know how 
they go, sort of sidewise. It was having a 
wonderful time. Every minute or so it 
would leap in at him as ferocious as any- 
thing, and then he would lie back and gur- 
gle, and the kitten would walk’ up and 
down him, and bite at his buttons. I 
watched him twenty minutes. I never saw 
a human being so crazy about an animal. 
ae seemed to be able to talk to each 
other.” 
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“Did he—offer to hurt it?”’ asked Keats. 

“Hurt it! Indeed not! He acted more 
like a foolish mother with a baby. How 
silly! You simply couldn’t imagine his 
hurting it. Why, it was so simple and so 
sort of pitiful that I almost cried.” 

“Um—and then?” 

“Then he gathered the kitten in his arms 
and gibbered over it and held it to his 
face—the gentlest way—and took it and 
shut it in the old sugar house. I hid in the 
bushes while he came away, and watched 
him make a big circle back to his house. He 
acted as if he didn’t want anybody to see 
what direction he came from.” 

Keats sat absorbed. What incompre- 
hensible, contradictory behavior! One day 
this savage tore the life from a puppy with 
his hands; next day he rolled and frolicked 
with a kitten, exhibited every mark of love 
for the little creature. How reconcile these 
things? Or was the negro in the tentacles 
of some strange mania—a mania of cat 
love and dog hatred? It was a tenable 
assumption. Was there something of the 
cat nature in the man—something that 
aroused in him an instinctive hatred of 
dogs? Then another idea came to him, an 
idea which he put from him, refused to hold, 
but which clung tenuously to the tissue of 
his thoughts. It was—but he refused to 
put it into mental words. Nevertheless, 
from that moment on his conduct was 
modified by it; his behavior was affected 
by its presence in the back of his mind. It 
clung there, somber, dreadful, like some 
noxious bat in a cavern. 

“Tf you will excuse me,’” he said sud- 


denly, ‘‘I shall go to bed. I want to be at: 


the mill very early in the morning.” 

“What time’ll I have Huldy git your 
breakfast?’ 

“Don’t trouble her, Mrs. Newton.” 

“‘She’s always up at five.”’ 

“That will do nicely then, and thank you. 
You will come at seven?” 

“T cale’late to see that mill start, young 
man.” 

“But you, Miss Newton 

“T wouldn’t get up at seven to see it 
burn,” she said. 

When he was gone, Grandma Newton 
turned to the girl. 

“What makes you so devilish to that 
boy, Faith? What spite you got against 
him? If I was him I’d smack you.” 

“So would I,”’ said Faith. 


XII 


EATS DODD would have saved him- 

self a painful amount of counting 
sheep jump over a fence if he had not gone 
to bed at all that night. He could not 
sleep. It was one of those white nights 
when one’s thoughts are so sharply clear 
as to seem incandescent; when the mind 
flashes and flashes tirelessly, wearing out 
the body and the nerves with its kaleido- 
scopic activity. Keats’ thoughts darted 
about aimlessly, from mill to timber, from 
timber to New York, from Greenwich Vil- 
lage to Still Face. It seemed as if every- 
thing that had ever excited his curiosity 
recalled itself to him between bedtime and 
morning. He considered the queer facts 
that first had interested him in Newton’s 
White Elephant and how the night prowl- 
ing had ceased since his coming. Had it 
ceased because of his coming? Did his pres- 
ence in the house interfere with the plans 
of the prowlers, and how and why? He 
considered the matter of the missing ledg- 
ers and what they could have contained 
to make it desirable for anyone to destroy 
them—and what possible connection Still 
Face could have had with business transac- 
tions a dozen years old. He reflected upon 
the death of the puppy and upon the deaf- 
and-dumb negro’s outlandish affection for 
a kitten. Last of all, he thought about his 
two narrow escapes, and for the first time 
asked himself if, perhaps, they were not a 
part of the whole pattern that was being 
woven about Newton’s White Elephant 
and the Red Mill and grandma and Faith 
Newton and himself. Were they accidents? 
He shrugged this thought aside, but it in- 
sisted upon recurring. And then he slept 
briefly, to awaken at the first jangle of his 
alarm clock. 

He reached the mill at half past five, 
which was wholly unnecessary. No work- 
man would be there for upward of an hour, 
but he could not wait. Like a small boy, he 
must be on the grounds before the circus 
tent was raised. It was dark in the mill; 
nor could he get lights, for the West- 
minster electrie-lighting plant did not turn 
on its current until half past six. So he felt 
his way around from machine to machine, 
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assuring himself that each wa 
he had left it the night before. 
no purpose; but he was there, | 
satisfied. It was fine to be th 
thing he had wrought. A poets 
the dark with his finished poem inh 
At last daybreak and Ole arrj 
the Italians and a scattering of ott 
men; then the engineer, who ph ng 
the stairs to his engine room to t 
now-available light. On the 
voice arose to them, excited, p 
“Hey, Mr. Dodd! Hey, look 
Who done this?” c* 
Keats, followed by Ole, rushed 
stairs. Somehow he had known x 
would happen. It was because } 
the happening of some mischan 
mill that he had wanted to rem: 
guarding it. In the door of the eng 
he paused, stared. The great be: 
passed around the huge flywhee; 
engine and disappeared through t| 
tion to embrace a pulley on the m) 
was not in place. It lay on the flog) 
walked to it slowly. It was an end 
made in one piece to fit—and befoy) 
saw a belt with two ends, jagged ¢ 
had been cut. Thirty-six inches wiij 
and it had been hacked through, 
with a sharp ax. He picked up one, 
then the other, and looked from ( 
engineer. | 
“Here,” he said sharply, “Ip 
Stretch it over the wheel. We 
It’ll hold with lacing, won’t it, 
“‘She bane hold if she bane enou 
said Ole. : 
Silently they tugged and st 
until they realized the truth. It 
be laced, for the belt had not beere 
merely—a section of it four feet 
been cut out and carried away! — 
“Now who in tunket would ' 
that?’’ demanded the engineer. 
“Can it be mended?” asked Kit 
“You git five-six feet, yas,” \d 
“Splice her.” 
“But who done it?” insisted 
gineer. 
“Tf I knew,” said Keats, “do ji 
I’d be pottering around here? Sie 
would be splicing him by now.” /| 
“T’ve a guess and I’m on my way | 
over. Do what you can, Ole.” 
He had made up his mind, jum 
conclusion, and with characteristi% 
was about to take action. He mie 
of the mill, almost ran up the si 
across the bridge to the hotel. be 4 
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““Where’s Mr. Maxwell?” 
the desk. a 
“Dining room,” said the proprit! 
ing a thumb toward the open doo! 
Mr. Maxwell sat alone at a tablids 
ing of a dieting man’s breakfast ar‘ 
longing eyes at the towers of biki 
cakes that were delivered at jj 
tables. His own bran and dry tk 
coffee seemed unusually inadeq ti 
morning, and he glanced down at } 
line to see if he might not ventuil 
griddle-cake debauch just this onc) 
he weakened, Keats drew back a a 
sat down. > i 
‘Good morning,” said Mr. Ma) 
‘Good morning,” said Keats. | 
“Breakfast with me under if 
truce.” } a. 
“No, just wanted a word witl 
sort of clear my mind.” . i 
“You look,” said Maxwell, “a! 
found something taking a swim! 
coffee.” = | 
“T have,” said Keats, ‘“‘a very «I 
face. I’ve often been told so. Mm 
used to complain of it. It was her ® 
know, that a gentleman should bi® 
and—er—self-contained.” 
“Fine idea. But did you drop! 
show me your expression?” — |, 
“Came to discuss it with yy 
Keats. ‘“‘It’s a serious expresslorve 
something serious has happened. 
“Well, if you ask me as an eX} 
first-class one and does the job,’ /# 
said courteously. ‘I don’t recallv’ 
ing a better.” ah 
“It dates back,” said Keats, © 
first meeting. You remember-! 
Newton’s parlor?” . 
“‘T remember very well indee, : 
walked up a hot hill, and you * 
throw me down it again.” 
“So I came over to find out 
wrong not to do it then.” 
“Then?” _ 2 
“Instead of temporizing,” § aS 
“T don’t usually temporize. — 
(Continued on Pag 2 5O 
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Take 


le you could only be made to see, before it is 
too late, how vital it is to rid the body 
regularly of digestive waste! 


If you only knew how much sickness and 
unhappiness is caused by faulty elimination 
you would correct this condition at once and 
take steps to prevent its recurrence. 


The intestines need bulk 


Men and women who do not get enough 
physical exercise and who are careless about 
their diet have lazy intestines which do not 
discharge their cargoes of waste promptly. 
The intestines require a certain amount of bulk 
food if they are to function normally. 


Bran, according to our most eminent medi- 


‘cal authorities is an ideal bulk food for 


human consumption. It brings about regular 
habits and should be eaten daily. 


Ordinary bran, such as is fed to 
cattle, you have doubtless tried and 
found unappetizing. But Post’s Bran 
Flakes, seasoned with malt syrup 
and salt, provide bran in a truly 


sl 


an “Ounce of Prevention”’! 


delicious form! Try it.“‘Now you'll like bran.”’ 


Serve Post’s Bran Flakes Every Day 
Post's Bran Flakes give you a laxative cereal 
which never tires the palate. Serve it to 
every member of the family, every day. Eat it 
with milk or cream just as you would Grape- 
Nuts or Post Toasties; serve it with fruits; 
bake it into muffins or bread. 

In addition to providing bulk for the in- 
testines, Post’s Bran Flakes also yield rich 
nourishment which the body needs. Phos- 
phorus and iron, carbohydrates and proteins 
and the dietary essential 
Vitamin B—all are contained 


in this wholesome food. 
Your own happiness and 
welfareare wrapped up in your 
family’s health. See to it that 
every one at your house eats 
Post’s Bran Flakes in one form 
or another every day, just as an 
‘Ounce of Prevention’’ against 


faulty elimination and sick- 


ness. 


Mail This Coupon 


Postum Cereal Company, Inc. 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
Please send me your “Ounce of Prevention,’ 
a free trial package of Post's Bran Flakes and your 
recipe folder showing various ways to serve bran. 


Name 


Address 
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Canadians, write to 
Canadian Postum Cereal Company, Ltd. 
45 Front Street, E. Toronto, Ont. 


sereal Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Michigan. Makers of Post Health Products: Post Toasties, Post's Bran Flakes, Grape-Nuts, Postum Cereal and Instant Postum 
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Tapping one of the 600-ton blast fut 
naces at the River Rouge plant, whic; 
insure the unfailing supply and uni 
form quality of iron required for. th 
2000 tons of castings daily produce 
in the Rouge foundry, which adjoin 
the blast furnaces. , a 
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IRON 
UNPARALLELED 
PRODUCTION 


HE production program maintained by the Ford 

Motor Company, which makes possible the high 
quality and low cost of Ford Products, requires 400,000 
tons of iron yearly. 


To meet this demand and to insure rigid adherence 
to Ford specifications, two 600-ton blast furnaces have 
been built at the River Rouge plant. 


Into these furnaces, cars running on the overhead 
conveyor system empty iron ore, coke and limestone. 
Five times daily, each of these furnaces delivers 120 tons 
of molten high silicon iron to ladle cars. 


Contrary to the usual practice of pouring into sta- 
tionary molds, the Ford method carries the molds on 
conveyors to the ladles, then bears the castings ‘on to 
the cooling racks. 


Materials move continually forward, the men stand- 
ing still at their work. Human exertion is reduced 
to a minimum by so timing every operation that the 
automatic conveyors perform the heavy labor. 


At each tapping of the furnaces, samples are taken 
at once to the laboratories for scientific analysis. 


With the metallurgical equipment that has been 
provided at River Rouge, the Ford Motor Company 
is able to give to its products a durability that in- 
sures years of useful service. And the Ford program 
of economy for the public has been made more effec- 
tive by the resultant savings. 


Ford olor Company, 


Owning and operating coal and iron mines, timber lands, sawmills, coke ovens, foundries, 
& . . . . 
power plants, blast furnaces, manufacturing industries, lake transportation, 
garnet mines, glass plants, wood distillation plants and silica beds 


Pouring the ironinto the molds which move ever 
forward on conveyors to the ladle. This is a 
part of the continuous foundry practice which 
originated with the Ford Motor Company. 
Everything is done on the move, from core 
making to casting; and the castings are ma- 
chined before they leave the foundry building. 
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The Health Doctor 
says: 


Millions of mothers insist 
that children frequently purify 
hands and faces with Lifebuoy. 


Because it removes germs and 
purifies skin. 

It gives you that feeling 
of absolute cleanness. 


j 
‘ 


“Daddy, I'm. ‘frai¢ 


1 Health Beauty talk 
by the Health Doctor 


‘*Just afraid of the dark,’’ we say. 
It’s deeper than that, though. The hum 
mind fears the unknown—the unseen. \ 
There are unseen dangers on the hands} 
youngsters grubby from play; on money, « 
seats, books, door knobs they touch—the ger | 
which cause colds, fevers or possibly wor 
There is real danger in the dark if these geri 
stay on little hands cuddled agaiy 

nose or mouth in sleep. i 


Safeguards health and beauty 


| 
Millions of mothers insist that childig 
frequently purify hands and faces wh 
Lifebuoy Health Soap—after play—befie 
eating and always before going to bed 

Because they have faith in Lifebuoyis 
an everyday protection against sicknes: 

The creamy, antiseptic lather of Lt 
buoy purifies each separate pore, leavig 
the skin soft, sweet and safe. i 


Only healthy skin is beautiful : 


Lifebuoy is pure and fine as any soap yu 
can buy at any price. Its gentle ane 
action is just what your skin needs to kep 


a 


it healthy with the lovely underglow c 
radiant complexion. 

Youaresure to become fond of Lifebuiy 
of the antiseptic, quickly vanishing o0f 
especially—it gives one such a comfortae 
feeling of being safe/y clean. 


Send 10 cents for my book The Ye 


‘Health Beauty’’ 


It tells how to guard family health 
andbeauty. Itis charminglyillus- 
trated and bound in stiff covers 
—a regular library book. It 
will be mailed to you if you will 
send 10 cents in stamps to Lever 


Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
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tinued from Page 80) 

-this change of front—at such 
1e morning?” 
ember correctly that you—ina 
yeaking—volunteered to—er— 
ikey wrench in the machinery 
sell you our mill?” 

‘to the dot.” 

ich you did gum a timber deal 


leverly. No objection to that?” 
; was in the way of business. 
owever, I’ve had a couple of — 
were, too—accidents. Once an 
ropped where I just happened 
gain a sizable timber made me 
it was most undignified.” 

sed and glanced at Maxwell’s 
yas inscrutable. 

‘ompted the man. 

3 morning—the mill was to 
t seven o’clock—I find some 
‘hopped my main belt in two 
id earried away about four feet 
which makes starting impos- 


avoid holding any suspicion 
red—I dropped in to ask you 
ind man to man if these things 
ie way of business too.” 

‘ell rubbed his upper lip. 

10w you might be disgruntled,”’ 


tell you. I want to see you 
n to see you bust. You’ll be a 
me until you do, and I am to 
acle along as much as I can 
and, as we’ have said, in the 
ess. I’m sharp, and maybe I’ll 
bit of overreaching if I can. 
rly upbringing, possibly, or 
gerception. I’ll dig under your 
1 hire away your labor, and all 
ve got my limits. One of them 
‘he other one is sneaking in at 
ssing with a man’s machinery. 
itthink you, and if you’re set 
) out in the sunshine and try to 
yu; but, honest Injun, Mr. 
sither a murderer nor a sneak. 
y word. Does it go?” 

said Keats. ‘Sorry to have 
your breakfast.” 
ould lend you six or seven feet 
at I won’t,”’ said Maxwell re- 
No, I wouldn’t do you a dirty 
heaven permits a third party 
dog-gone if I don’t take ad- 
m. Not sporting, I know, but 
‘, Sure you won’t take 


yu, no. What I need to bolster 
ing.” 

worst of luck to you,’’ Max- 
erfully. 
red to the mill to remain only 
nt. Grandma Newton was 
occupied was he that his man- 
er bordered on curtness. 

said, ‘‘I’ve just time to catch 
train down. I’ll pick up that 
ng some place. . . . Sorry, 
n. My fault. Should have 
‘watchman. Back tonight or 
ig. 

2 disappeared, literally in a 
, to solve the immediate phys- 
of belting. As to the author of 
on, Keats had shot his bolt 

If it was not Maxwell, then 
vorld could it be? It did not 
to disbelieve Maxwell’s word, 
ather to the embarrassing feel- 
ad made a fool of himself. No 
kes to make a fool of himself. 
n platform he met and nodded 
+, who returned his greeting 
and in five minutes was bump- 
ng down the valley in the rail- 
|-best day coach, en route for 
2pots of the neighboring city. 
4 might not have interested 
ould have followed Still Face 
ch how that gentleman occu- 
te of his morning. It was with 
‘vor in the line of sculpture or 
she medium of wax. Now, as 
yerceive who gives the matter 
ermanent contribution to the 
Iptures of the world can be 
aX, SO it is to be supposed that 
! not labor for posterity. But 
sill of a sort, a certain deftness 
nust be admitted, for the wax 
table shape under his fingers, 
pe course of half of as a 
4 Wearing a highly dis- 
2 al have been no strain 
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upon the imagination to see likeness, both 
as to face and feature, to Keats B. S. Dodd 
in the figurine. 

Westminster, had it witnessed the model- 
ing of the statuette, would have admired, 
even been aroused to heights of wonder, 
and would have begged Mr. Jones to make 
numbers of such figures to be sold at the 
next church fair—which would have con- 
stituted an irony, since the ancestors of 
men now resident in the village had, a 
matter of a century or so ago, hunted and 
harried witches in the neighborhood of the 
Christian settlement of Salem. It would 
have been irony, because, as students of the 
black art will tell you, wax and images of 
wax have been instruments of witchcraft, 
the casting of spells and the operation of the 
evileye from a timeimmemorial. However, 
so splendidly endowed and enlightened a 
gentleman as Still Face could not and 
would not dabble in witchcraft like some 
illiterate Italian peasant man. 

Nevertheless, having finished to his satis- 
faction the statuette of Keats Dodd, Still 
Face produced from a box a bodkin and, 
setting the little image on the desk before 
him, proceeded with deliberation and 
meticulous anatomical exactitude to thrust 
the bodkin through its heart. Ask any peas- 
ant from the vineyards adjoining Naples, 
or the fields hard by Padua, or the valley 
of the Piave, if this is not a thing well 
calculated to cause the death of an enemy. 

Keats did not return to Westminster by 
train that night, having met the owner 
of a motor car who was to drive home 
in the evening; so he did not appear in 
the village at all, but was dropped with 
his length of belting at the rear door of 
Newton’s White Elephant at ten o’clock in 
the evening. He retired at once, for he was 
fatigued—so tired that sleep did not come 
easily and rested on him but lightly when 
it did come. 

It was midnight or later when, of a sud- 
den, he realized he was sitting bolt upright 
in bed listening. He crouched forward, 
holding his breath and unpleasantly con- 
scious of the beating of his heart. A sound 
had startled him awake. Now was nothing 
but silence and the blackness of a rainy 
night, but presently there came a soft thud 
just outside his window—a thud and a 
scarcely audible creaking—and then a 
fluttering of curtains and a gust of air. 
Someone had reached his window and 
opened it. 

Cautiously, lest the springs of the bed 
should creak to betray his wakefulness, 
Keats edged to the side and got his feet on 
the floor. Here he sat for an instant, wider 
awake now, and able to appreciate that he 
had no weapon with which to address a 
marauder who was doubtless well armed. 
But only for an instant did he consider this, 
hoping that the element of surprise would 
fight on his side. He crouched and reached 
for his shoe. The heel of this brought 
solidly down upon a human skull would at 
least’ cause acute discomfort, and might, 
indeed, discourage the visit altogether. 

It was not until next morning that Keats 
pondered upon how incomprehensible a 
thing is the human mind, and how and in 
what strange times and places it chooses to 
function. Now, as he crouched, the thought 
came to him that he would, indeed, be a 
surprise to the intruder. Whoever it was 
knew of his absence in the city, and having 
doubtless watched the train, was certain he 
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had not come home again. 
prowler who had alarmed grandma, the 
watcher he himself had pursued, the des- 


Here was the ; 


perate individual who had not hesitated to | 


stab in order to effect his escape. It was 
clear to Keats that he or they—whoever 
the mysterious skulkers were—had given 
over their watching of the house and their 
efforts to enter it while he was there. Since 
his coming and his installation as a member 
of the household they apparently had been 
compelled to inactivity. He doubted if 
this were due solely to fear of himself, or 
for the single reason that there was a man 
in the house. 

His fingers encountered the shoe and 
seized it by the toe, and its weight gave him 
reassurance. As he lifted and tested its 
balance gently, that queer, lightning-quick, 
instinctive reasoning continued to flash. 
Perhaps it was not alone his presence in the 
house, but the part of the house he occu- 
pied that had discouraged them. At any 
rate, upon the first opportunity, they were 
seeking entrance to his room—to this room 
where he slept. Was there a reason for 
that? Was their desire to penetrate the 
house connected with this bedchamber? 

All this thinking had occupied a space of 
time so brief that it fitted between the 
touching of a shoe and lifting it from the 
floor. Now he slid from the bed and began 
feeling his way toward the window through 
which someone had entered or was about to 
enter. And then a beam of light struck him 
in the face, blinding him. It was startling, 
unnerving. He shouted involuntarily, and 
through simple physical reaction to the 
emergency, hurled the shoe in the direction 
of the light. There was a crash of glass and 
something slid and jingled to the floor. 
Keats had a guilty feeling that his shoe had 
found a mark in one of the pictures hanging 
upon the wall. 

He leaped for the window with some idea 
of cutting off escape, but apparently the 
intruder had not entered the room, but 
from his ladder outside the window had 
flashed his torch inside to make assurance 
sure that the coast was clear. When Keats 
reached the window it was to hear the lad- 
der withdrawn and the sound of feet 
running in the wet grass below. 

He lighted a light to see what damage he 
had done. On the floor beside the window 
lay the fragments of a framed photograph 
of the late Amassa Newton. The glass was 
shattered, the photograph itself battered, 
and the whole driven quite through the 
narrow black frame. Keats picked it up, 
and as he did so something that had been 
spread between the back of the photograph 
and the cardboard that held it in the frame 
slipped through his fingers. He stooped to 
examine it. It was some sort of document in 
a foreign language—Italian he was certain. 
There was a name, written in in a formal, 
law-clerkly hand, and a small photograph 
affixed in a corner. 

“Huh,” said Keats, “now that’s queer. 
Looks like a passport tome. Whatever was 
it doing back of Amassa’s picture? Now I 
wonder.” 

He read it, as best he could, guessing at 
words which held some similarity to his own 
language. Undoubtedly it was a passport— 


a passport issued to an Italian citizen, | 


visaed by the American consul at Naples, 
issued in a name Keats had never heard. 
“Now who could that be?’’ he asked 
himself. ‘Carlo Fillippi. Italian all right. 
But why back of Amassa’s picture?”’ 
Hidden there, without doubt. Of course 
it had been hidden there; but by whom 
and for what? Had Amassa Newton 
placed it there himself? And what con- 
nected Amassa with a foreigner named 
Carlo Fillippi? This house seemed entan- 
gled in mysteries, minor and major. Sud- 
denly Keats struck his palms together. 
Was it possible, he asked, that it was to 
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recover this passport that night prowlers | 


had been making the place their objective? 


Had he accidentally hit upon the very ker- | 


nel of the mystery? If so, he promised 
himself, he would take good care to preserve 
it. In pursuance of which resolve he closed 
his windows and fastened them, sacrificing 
ventilation to security; and, first slipping 
the passport far back between springs and 
mattress, he went to bed again on the top of 
it. Anybody who got that document be- 
fore morning would have to lift him out of 
his bed. 

**Amassa Newton—Carlo Fillippi. Now 
what connection ” So ran his drowsy 
thoughts until they straggled off into 
nothingness. ‘“‘Amassa—Carlo ——” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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BIG BERTMA IN Tae LIONS 


(Continued from Page 19) 


she broke off, ‘‘tell me why everybody calls 
that man senator. He’s only been in the 
state legislature, and that was over two 
years ago.” 

“Courtesy title,’ grunted Miss Alice. 
“Those things stick unless displaced. Be- 
sides, you’ve got to call the man something, 
and this is the only title he’s had so far. 
He’s run the game for others, but he’s 
stayed outside. For that matter, there are 
places in this country where he could be a 
colonel for a great deal less.” 

“Just the same I think he’s horrid,’ 
said Bertha suddenly. ‘‘I never look at him 
that I don’t think he’s disgusting. I dislike 
the man—and that’s all there’s to it. And 
I dislike it. I mean I dislike to dislike 
him. It’s unealled for, and it puts me in a 
needless state.” 

“Goodness, I didn’t know you knew 
him.” 

“JT don’t—and I don’t want to. But I 
mean I feel that way when I look at his 
pictures. Heavens, you can’t escape them. 
Plastered all over the papers he owns. The 
Times-Eagle screams with them. Oh, I’ll 
admit he’s good-looking. But all this blurb 
stuff, this personal advertising and inter- 
viewing and story-of-my-lifing. And this 
motto—on which he built his success: I Go 
for What I Want. As if everybody 
doesn’t! He’s vulgar and crazy with self- 
love, if you ask me. Exhibitionism—that’s 
what ails him. He wallows in it.” 

“Mercy, child, I never heard you talk 
like this.” 

“Well, that’s what I mean—about get- 
ting into a state over him. It’s the last 
thing I want. The last on earth. Detach- 
ment—that’s the trick. But it’ll be hard 
to detach today. Everything—every booth 
is to be inspected in turn by Senator Clin- 
tock. And when he comes to the cripples— 
where I’ve volunteered to take charge— 
we’re to do him special honor. We’ve all 
been drilled, and as he comes up we’re all 
to rise and stand. Except the four in the 
orchestra—who play the traps and jazz 
horns and violin—and the Miller boy, 
whose spine won’t let him—and sing a 
special song. Imagine standing up and 
singing—to Senator Clintock. If the man’s 
head hasn’t doubled by evening it won’t 
be Mrs. Courtney’s or the committee’s 
fault.” 

“Mercy, petty, let the poor soul alone. 
He is a big person. A little loud perhaps. 
Perhaps he is a little fond of himself. I’m 
told he’s rather naive about it and that he 
wears atrocious ties; but his life has been 
a wonderful story, a real romance even. A 
penniless orphan kicked up in an asylum 
until he was big enough to run off and ped- 
dle newspapers, and all that. What if 
everybody does know how he’s improved 
each shining hour since? He did go for 
what he wanted—honorably. He’s made 
himself a rich man and a big constructive 
force in this state. Give the devil his due, 
child—and come here and let me look at 
you. I’ve a good notion to make you go 
downstairs, just the way you are, with your 
hair down and this loose gold thing on. I 
bet even Eula would worry. You’re a 
pretty girl, Bertha—darn pretty. And it’s 
rather a pity. You’ve got more than you 
need. A clever woman doesn’t need beauty. 
A beautiful woman’s handicapped with 
brains. With men. They can’t see the 
trees for the wood—if that’s what I mean. 
But even the men would get excited about 
you if you played up to half of what you’ve 
got. I’m not so sure you're capitalizing the 
right phase.” 

“Men,” Bertha laughed—‘“‘that’s the 
one thing I have no talent for. I heard that 
said twice yesterday—and once by a very 
great authority. But tell me—shall I beat 
up your pillows and fix you more vichy? 
Then I’ll have to cut and run. Not that 
I wouldn’t rather stay with you than go 
down and kotow to this local Jehovah.” 

Miss Alice laughed and winced. 

“You kill me,’’ she moaned. “I mean 
your private epithets—and your kimonos, 
those peach and kumquat-colored things 
you wear in private, in the interest of a de- 
tached life. There’s far, far too much pas- 
sion in ’em both—and in you, my dear— 
for a great success, in the cool. They lead 
me to believe that destiny has plotted an 
interesting curve for you somewhere. 
Ouch! But go now and dress yourself. 
Cover your pretty shape with one of those 
white linen pillow slips you wear, and slick 
your hair into a peeled onion, and set that 
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white porcelain lid directly on) 
hour has not yet struck. And yi 
draw the shade down for me} 
way, dear.” % | 

Ten minutes later Bertha }), 
the white pillow slip and porcel 
tioned, struck off across the ]:) 
féte. Except for the “black Lg 
neath the white hat brim, thei, 
trace of that secondary perso)j 
Alice knew—that loose-haired, 
rather vehement young wom) 
fected lounge silks the hue of tj 
All was shipshape about Big jy 
capable henchwoman and org’ 
her cool, efficient mind, once ry 
surveyed with pleasure the e;] 
shape aspect of the festa. 

It was a very rich festa. Ced f 
rich community and now it h 
itself. Just ahead trembled 
floral blooms in the subtlest 
ments, waved a thousand d 
banners. 

The scene under a seraph' 
was a kaleidoscope of busy, m 
colored figures. Excitement p 
air. Voices rose and fell in ea 
Laughter like a tossed silver { 
across its surface. And from) 
pretty picturesque Dutch milkrj 
girls, chocolate and cigarette vi 
Courtney hailed Bertha with 
drawl. 

“Oh, Miss Banning—they ¢ 
for you. The bus from the (i 
school has just come.” 

Bertha saw then the greer 
with its gilt legend: Cedar Roc(y 
tion Class—an expensive affair jn 
skin cloth, the whole contribu} 
Courtney to the town of Cer 
drawing up beside the marqu 
for the crippled children. 

The marquee, really a little 
vas house, with one side comy 
had been arranged in a sort of | 
way cottage effect. Lots of poss, 
mignonette, pansies and mill 
filled its windows and banke i 
Within one saw a piano set agnst 
of greenery. Chintz was tied | 
windows, and in the foregrounc/as 
a semicircle of chairs—willov cz 
and comfortably padded with o 
chintz—for the cripples, who i} d 
rank, as partial recipients oth 
bounty, were to be displayed roi 
and tomorrow afternoons to wii 
concern—and Senator Clinto. — 
display was already forming as wil 
up, the children being in thee! 
mounting, aided by their unifche¢ 
feur and the two trained :. 


fr 
by the committee. = | 

It occurred to Bertha that ajou 
was a charity event for the pi’ 0 
Rock, there were actually no boi 
town. This group of children vsa 
ample of the community’s muice 
sense of responsibility. The Isp 
the humbler workers of the toy, tl 
tle subnormals, were realy 
with the best of care. They 
well educated, well served me 
the finest of surgical apparatus 
even well, if rather fearfu’, 
today, and their faces sparklediti 
ment at their importance. The/00l 
anything but objects of. char), ! 
habit of charity as manifested! 4 
bazaars is deep and inera z 
Rock. This one, of the greate s 
portance, would no doubt haviia 
itself by sheer momentum, lac ig 
ject at all. 

Bertha, who had been 
crippled children and their 2M 
week, was welcomed with frk 
pleasure and efforts at osculati: 
that the circle, however, was 1) © 
One of the willow chairs stooom™) 

“The chair of Yetta Gold 
passionate voice explained. 
not by us while the mamm#* 
lace on her and gives her the 
The papa buys the soap for if 
store—with violets in. The ine 
her up in the banana cart ™ 
finished.” B® |e! 

“Well, there’s plenty of ™ 
Bertha. ‘Let’s all settle do}! 
quiet now and I’ll tell you abou 
Hood and Goldilocks while © 
Yetta—and our special g 
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Even across the currents created by 
these heroines, Bertha was shortly aware of 
the shape the féte was taking outside. She 
knew to the precise moment, by the surge 
of the crowd to the upper grounds, when 
the car bearing the guest of honor entered 
the Courtney grounds; she knew, by the 
brief sabbatical hush that fell on the world, 
when a few well-chosen words were spoken; 
she knew, by the sudden rattle of a little 
paper whirligig above her head, when the 
honored guest touched the electric button 
that started everything movable; she 
knew, by the blare of band music and the 
happy release of applause and laughter, 
when he began his triumphal tour of inspec- 
tion. And she settled herself for a bored 
hour of waiting. 

She was therefore surprised in about fif- 
teen minutes to hear a tumult in the Mid- 
way Plaisance outside and, on looking out, 
to perceive, apparently, Senator Clintock— 
with most of the féte at his heels— 
bearing down in the direction of the 
crippled children’s marquee. Clearly 
some alteration in the program had 
been made. And equally Mrs. 
Courtney was wrong in saying that 
the man was not frivolous or could 
not allow himself moments of de- 
termined, clumsy, almost grimly 
resolved frivolity, of which the pres- 
ent moment was one. For he ap- 
proached now, literally entangled in 
a mob of milkmaids, with—Bertha 
clearly saw—Eula Courtney hang- 
ing to an arm. And the resolve to 
play, the relaxation of the hour and 
a filled purse were evidently syn- 
chronizing nicely. Most of the 
milkmaids were lavishly decked with 
costly gifts. The senator himself 
was trimmed like a Christmas tree. 

What Bertha saw exactly was a 
man, youthful, vigorous and unde- 
niably good-looking, with a thick 
shock of chestnut hair, a good beak 
of a nose, a resolute, good-humored 
mouth, and broad aggressive-looking 
shoulders. He wore none too faintly 
plaided tweeds, and something under 
his chin like a full blown marigold. 
On his head was perched a paper 
bonbon hat and around his neck, 
like ropes of Hawaiian leis, hung 
bright-colored feminine silk stock- 
ings. A balloon rose on slender stick 
from each of the side pockets of his 
coat, and as he walked he blew at 
intervals on a little red-white-and- 
blue horn. Even as Bertha saw 
this, one of the milkmaids threw a 
recent purchase over his crooked 
arm—a pale bluesilk feminine sleep- 
ing garment called a jupon de soir. 
The pale blue legs of the jupon 
waved in the air, and everybody 
burst into cries of delight. 

A flicker of scorn swept over 
Bertha. ‘The Pied Piper of Fool- 
dom!” she recorded. Then she saw 
to her horror that the féte had 
stopped dead short. It was not 
passing by. Senator Clintock was 
looking at her—or at the semicircle 
of chairs in the doorway. Then she 
saw that Senator Clintock—with 
the féte—was coming. 

““Musicians—ready!”’ she hissed. 
“Children, stand!”’ 

But Senator Clintock paid no at- 
tention. He—and the féte—swept 
past Bertha and fell upon other mat- 
ter; fell upon that vacant chair in 
the line. Senator Clintock seized 
the vacant chair of Yetta Goldfisch. 

“Here,”’ said he, “‘is exactly what 
I want. I will take this.” And he looked 
as he spoke into the deep, incredibly long- 
lashed black eyes of Big Bertha. 

She was aware at once of other details 
she could add to him; of eyes, curiously 
magnetic, of a gray green; of a cleft almost 
like a dimple in a firm square chin; of a 
certain boyish fashion of combing his hair— 
it curved into a sort of scallop on the right 
side—and that the man’s physical effect 
upon her transcended anything she had ex- 
perienced in looking at his pictures. She 
felt almost faint under the wave of dislike 
he provoked in her—standing there, boldly 
trying to take away that chair—with that 
blob of coarse marigold color under his 
chin. But she controlled herself, 

“T am sorry, but I cannot let you have 
that, Senator Clintock. That chair is 
occupied.” 

He seemed surprised. 

“But there is no one sitting in it.” 
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“There will be directly. It belongs to 
little Yetta Goldfisch. She will be here in a 
minute.” 

She was there now. At a slight stir the 
group saw the banana cart of Goldfisch 
pere, on which, odoriferous and decorated, 
rode the Goldfisch offspring—approaching 
the doorway. Bertha seized the child in 
her arms and turned to the chair. 

“‘But,”’ said Senator Clintock, still hold- 
ing on to it, ‘‘the child can easily sit else- 
where. We want this chair for a very spe- 
cial purpose. It has been suggested that we 
crown not a May, but a June queen for this 
carnival, and we require a special chair.” 

“‘So do these children. These chairs have 
been carefully chosen for them. I am sorry; 
you'll have to get one somewhere else- 
where.” 

“But there is no other one—elsewhere.”’ 

“There will have to be.” 

Across the perfumed body of Yetta Gold- 
fisch two pairs of determined eyes looked 


It Was in the Morning After That He 
Came Upon Bertha in the Wistaria Arbor, 
Cutting Some Fine Blooms for Miss Alice 


deep into each other. A sibilant hiss passed 
over the gallery, and involuntarily Senator 
Clintock laid his hands on Yetta Goldfisch, 
with what intent is not known. For an in- 
stant it looked as though between them— 
the senator and Bertha Banning—Yetta 
might be dismembered. Yetta herself 
uttered a slight howl of fear. 

Then the situation cleared. There came 
a complete chemical readjustment; a light- 
ning flicker that was challenge, defeat and 
surrender—between two contending per- 
sonalities—and the senator stepped back. 
In a very small but completely inviolate 
space Miss Banning, two spots of carnation 
pink in her clear cheeks, two silver stars in 
her eyes, deposited the form of Yetta Gold- 
fisch in her own chair, 
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“The arrangements,’ she said quietly, 
“have been very carefully made—and can- 
not be changed. I am sorry. Children, we 
have with us today a distinguished visitor 
in Senator Alexander Clintock, who has 
come to inspect our class and listen to our 
music. Orchestra, attention! Children, 
please stand.” 

A cricket’s chorus of shrill tribute burst 
instantly forth—in words of Mrs. Court- 
ney’s arrangement. 


Ha-il! Ha-il! To our il-lust-trus guest 
Who vis-uts us today. 


“But, senator, this is terrible!” 

“Of course, if you want the chair 
cried Eula Courtney. 

But Senator Clintock was looking long 
and intently at Bertha Banning; then, “It 
is of no consequence,” he said; ‘none 
whatever.” And he led the féte out of the 
marquee. 

Bertha settled Yetta once more 
into her chair. 

“Big, spoiled, important baby! 
‘I go for what I want.’ Ishould say 
so! But we showed him. And it’s 
a shame too. The man had possi- 
bilities—in the beginning. You can 
see that. Before he was utterly 
ruined. To spoil him like that— 
why, it’s damnable,” she murmured. 

“Yessum, miss; he’s nice man. 
He has strong hands. I was late, 
miss, while the mamma sewed me 
extra and washed me with the sweet 
soap. Can you smell me, miss? 
What makes you so red in the face, 
miss? It says on the wall, in the 
synagogue Sabbath school—‘ Thou 
shalt not swear.’”’ 


” 
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“WM DEAR girl, I have no sym- 
pathy for you in your debacle. 
To raise a fuss over a mere chair 
and deny the lion of the hour his 
simple little wish was ridiculous. 
No wonder you are left to yourself. 
Nevertheless, I will stay by you. 
This music makes my head ache 
anyhow. Let’s go down the hall to 
the little music room, where you can 
play some Brahms for me.” 

Miss Alice Morrissey, who had 
come down for dinner, led her lieu- 
tenant away from the after-dinner 
crowd, distributed now in the 
brightly lighted drawing-room and 
corridor. Dinner had not been a 
conspicuous success for Bertha. She 
had come down, wearing, as usual, 
her black chiffon with the forky, 
slinky tail, and had been greeted 
with a cool perfunctory courtesy, 
brief as was possible; had dropped, 
indeed, like asmall black pebble into 
the shining pool of the evening, with 
no ripple whatever. The tide of con- 
versation and laughter had swept by 
her. It rippled and focused about 
Eula Courtney, radiant in white and 
silver, and Senator Clintock, whose 
laugh, annoyingly loud, Bertha 
thought, reached her ear in occa- 
sional gales from the top of the table. 
She was glad to escape at Miss 
Alice’s suggestion to the dusky 
sanctuary of the music room and 
touch in a moment, with practiced 
hands, the keys of the big grand 
piano. 

But as she was finishing her sec- 
ond selection bothshe and Miss Alice 
were aware that another auditor had 
entered the room. As he stepped 
forward, the moonlight striking 
through the window into sharp relief the 
black and white of dinner coat and shirt 
bosom, they saw that it was Senator 
Clintock. 

“Miss Morrissey,” said he, “I have come 
to ask you to present me to your aid, Miss 
Banning, of whose work I have heard such 
excellent reports.” 

Miss Alice sprang up in alarm. 

“Now, senator,” she cried, “this is the 
one thing that I’ve been afraid of—- 
frankly. I’ve been afraid of your trying 
to steal the bright particular star of our 
Woman’s Wing of the party and sneak her 
off to Albany. I’m willing to present you— 
Bertha, this is Senator Clintock—but I’m 
frank to tell you, senator, that I will stand 
for no tampering. We need Miss Banning 
right where she is in New York, and any 
proposition you may care to make H 

“How well you anticipate me,’’ the sen- 
ator smiled. “It is true that I deliberately 
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followed you ladies to shape apr 
on which I hoped Miss Banni; 
er—look with favor uy 

“And equally true,” said B 
had risen and bowed, “that ij 
quite useless, as Miss Alice 


it elsewhere? Remember, thou, 
that you’ve been defeated on) 
today,” laughed Miss Alice, | 
“T’ve got my roadster outs) 
terrace,” he replied, ‘and if Mj! 
will do me the honor to let me ¢ 1 
a near-by point where we can | 
secure from interruption—as wi 
here—I will not keep her long.’) 
It seemed to Bertha fantast} 
should a moment later be stan 
moon-flooded terrace outside w' 
Clintock, looking undeniably yib 
handsomer in dinner clothes a) 
his marigold, held open the doo'f 
gray roadster for her. Nor was 
fantastic to find herself in ten r} 
ting, with the engine stopped, iy 
certainly the most private outd)p 
in Cedar Rock—to wit and nam), 
ting Plaza; or so the debutanti( 
Rock called it. ! 
It was an open break at the ti 
which commanded a view of mil 
try on one side and was bachi 
other by a steep bare slope. — 
It was empty now, but a littl 
would begin to creep slowly 1) 
and pause at the break. And se 
the very sweep and openness oj} 
each several driver would takei 
off the wheel. L 
Petting Plaza was very lovelyo 
silent stretches of country were h 
of silvery moon-washed high lig'a 
shade. The sky was a tender, js 
gray, pricked with minute star { 
Clintock took his hands off the he 
offered a cigarette case. S| 
“Will you smoke? No? May? 
“Miss Alice Morrissey,” said t}s 
“is an unusually clever andir 
woman. How exactly right of hep) 
on this afternoon’s little episode|t 
cipitating cause of my wish fori 
view.” : 
Bertha spoke involuntarily. | 
“T hardly know why the es 
curred. I hardly know why I] 
upon—I don’t understand event 
“You were exactly right. | 
was perfectly taken. But it was 
Amazing, I mean, to meet such ps 
such force, such poise—in soy 
woman. I have never,” said Seit 
tock slowly—‘“‘I have never—bert 
met a woman who could r I 
“Really!” 7. | 
He flushed a faint violet under 
“T refer, of course, to a clash} 
a material issue,” he added stift 
“Not one particle of humo) 
recorded silently, and said alou(’ 
have found poise—and foree—né 
a whole lot, in my life, you knov 
“T should be interested in hea 
thing of your life, Miss 
that includes in its range of 
Stryker Bill, fairy tales for eri 
dren, and classical music.” —| 
Bertha hesitated. . | 
“Tt is not the sort of life this 
material for an exacting press 2i! 
smiled, “but it has had—vari/ 
yours, senator, it is, in a way, i 
have come up from the people 
ically. My parents were educate/? 
poor, and I was orphaned at t/# 
have supported myself since th! 
almost thirty now. These severé 
have been divided into four stra’é 
of personal development. From | 
eighteen—the plane of domes 
when, in return for nursery ant 
service in a family with five chile? 
given the opportunity for part tir) 
ning high-school education, wit? 
training for secretarial wor! 
een to twenty, when, on the re¢ 
tions of my teachers, I secured 
personal secretary to Mrs. Ji nei 
a period spent chiefly in Pa) 
through her kindness I had spe’ 
tages in social contacts and mus! 
tion. From twenty to twenty-t) 
retary to the Allied Charities of 
Winton; and the ensuing seve! 
an interval overseas during the 
political worker in various bran 
party, and, lately, continu 
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fe, you see, covers the four de- 

* home economy, social strat- 

philanthropy, and politics, 

lly. It all makes me 2 

ied. 

ble. It accounts for every- 
it is very reassuring. My 
seldom wrong. I knew at 

—as I watched you, Miss Alice 
” 


y right in saying that I will 
inge in my plans, senator. I 
ny proper milieu. I am very 
tisfied in my present work, and 
ream of shifting my political 
” 


aid Senator Clintock, ‘‘is a 
eed not even discuss. I was 
-that Miss Alice is wrong in 
at I would put up a purely 
position of any sort at this 
at I had a proposition in mind 
e. That is why I asked you to 
But it is a very different sort 
n. What I brought you up 
Senator Clintock looked out 
reamy star-shot splendors of 
1— “was to make you an offer 
'y 


ss in Petting Plaza cracked 
shot. 
mit,” said the senator, “that 
-superficia!ly—rather precipi- 
usual. But this will disappear 
vation of the facts. What are 
imply that I am a man of di- 
\ediate action—in the habit of 
*k decisions, even on vital 
it lam aman also—in this con- 
h a long-cherished ideal. Con- 
my ideal, I act.” 
said Bertha faintly. 

I have had an ideal of the 
uld wish to marry printed in 
years. But I never met her 
ernoon.” 
nm,” said Bertha in an awed 
‘ou wish to marry me because 
(that chair?” 
wr made a noise like “‘Tchk!”’ 
pleased to be facetious,’’ he 
chair merely directed my at- 
u. And what did I see?”’ 

to look at Bertha here, with 
2énforcing his memory. What 
Bertha retouched by moon- 
g rather small and girlish and 
, with her eyes like black stars 
like ivory or camellias against 
er chiffon. He catalogued his 
silently for a few seconds be- 
anced them. 
saw,” he continued gravely, 
*t of woman I had imagined 
yer since I planned a career 
i womai of power, of poise, of 
A woman to stand with, fight 
ict with. ‘When I see her,’ I 
‘T shall know.’ This after- 
N. - : 
a do not—go in for senti- 
,” said Bertha. 
t! There is no place in my 
aentality.” 
» not the same,” she smiled 
t romance ——”’ 

aking of marriage, of a part- 
een two people with the same 
tion, with resources of similar 
h, combined, could accom- 
The senator made a gesture 
ig Plaza which signified the 
tbol of infinity. ‘That is what 
id for you and me. I may say 
interested in women—usually. 
s been done directly, without 
‘e. I do not care for them. In 
I have had many contacts” — 
none has pleased me until now. 
I brought you here; that is 
sked you to become my wife.” 
tha’s turn to look at the sena- 
an made up by Providence, in 
with neither modesty, humor 
it, his appearance was most 
inder a gorgeous moon. He 
i Be no ey word—roman- 

nner o: omas Meighan, 

thick hair waved up from his 
flat planes of his face in the 
1e dark line of his brows and 
peal of his eyes. 
elieve it for a minute. That 
€ em—women, I mean. A 
oks like that,” she recorded 
athe likes ’em—like the devil.” 
8 thought a little filament of 
ed through her. His next 
igniting spark. 
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“‘T should, of course, expect you to want 
some time for consideration. I realize that 
I am sudden—that I cannot expect an 
answer; in fact, I would not desire it.” 

“But you shall have it, and now,” 
Bertha flashed at him, “‘and no amount of 
time can change it. I appreciate the honor 
you do me—the honor you intend to do 
me—but there is no power on earth, Sena- 
tor Clintock, that would induce me to marry 
you. No power on earth.” 

She had said the last phrase three times, 
she remembered as she sat at her window 
later. Evading notice she had gone di- 
rectly to her room. Now the moon’s glory 
still poured upon the earth and in the dis- 
tance she could dimly see the configuration 
that meant Graystones. 

She had refused to marry Graystones. 
It seemed incredible. Incredible that she 
should have had the opportunity; that she 
should have had those fifteen bizarre min- 
utes in Petting Plaza; that Senator Clin- 
tock should have uttered his preposterous 
proposal; that she herself should have 
uttered words in return that had seemed to 
stun him, their decision and finality pene- 
trating only by degrees apparently, leaving 
him with a bemused, startled look in his 
eyes, as of a small confident greedy boy, 
his hand outstretched for a piece of cake 
snatched suddenly from before his eyes. 

She remembered that look as she sat 
here—he had worn it as he helped her out 
of the car. And it had made her laugh— 
at first. She had laughed, then sputtered 
a little in indignation, and finally, quite 
strangely—had cried, a little, here in the 
privacy of her room. A most unwonted 
weakness, she reflected as she loosened her 
hair and got into kumquat-colored silk. 
But not unnatural, after all. 

“Tt isn’t every woman who can get pro- 
posed to like an invitation to join the 
League of Nations or a royal entente. It’s 
natural to get a little fussed. Anyhow, 
I could have had it—the stupid ridiculous 
thing! I could have lolled and pushed 
buttons all my life. Oh, Eula! Eula! If he 
were a different type But then, if he 
had been different it wouldn’t have hap- 
pened. Or if I were the clever kind with a 
man—and could make him different. But 
anyhow, he wanted me. Or rather’’—she 
checked herself, looking thoughtfully at 
her image in the glass—‘“‘he wanted Big 
Bertha. But the man who gets her, my 
dear, must want you too.” 
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HE second day of the féte rolled by 

Bertha uneventfully. Miss Alice’s liver 
proving unequal to the reaction of last 
night’s dinner, that lady took to her bed 
again, and Bertha devised pretexts to re- 
main with her. 

But in the evening, after supping pri- 
vately, she returned to the little music room 
and played for herself. Or so she sup- 
posed. 

As-she rose she realized that what she 
had imagined was a deepened shadow by 
the window for this last half hour was the 
figure of a man. He was rising with her. 

“You play beautifully,” he said. 

““T am glad the music gave you pleasure,” 
she answered coldly and passed directly to 
the terrace. She saw Eula Courtney hasten- 
ing along it. 

“Senator Clintock! Senator Clintock!”’ 
paged Eula softly. 

It was inevitable, Bertha realized, that 
her contacts with the man would be fre- 
quent. Miss Alice was running a tempera- 
ture, and her indisposition promised to be 
indefinite. Senator Clintock had already 
accepted Mrs. Courtney’s invitation to 
make one of the house group. Events to 
entertain him—tennis, driving, bridge, golf 
and bathing parties—were being organized. 
The man was all over the place literally. 
It was difficult not to run into him. It 
meant practically evasion, wherever pos- 
sible; evasion to the point of snubbing, she 
resolved, if she found it necessary. A re- 
solve she put into immediate effect. 

Twice during the next day she stopped 
playing abruptly and left the music room 
as Senator Clintock entered it. Again see- 
ing him approach a small desk at which 
she was occupied, with some intention of 
sociability, she rose with a sweep of her 
papers and sailed abstractedly away. Later 
in the day, meeting her with a tray for Miss 
Alice, of which he essayed to relieve her, he 
found himself finessed with the quiet aplomb 
of an English flunky—and not the slightest 
jiggle of glass or silver. 

Nor was the day following less baffling 
or more productive. It was in the morning 
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after, that he came upon Bertha in the 
wistaria arbor, cutting some fine blooms for 
Miss Alice. 

He sat down on an inverted green bucket 
and watched her, mounted on a small lad- 
der, the sunlight stippling her white frock, 
her head and shoulders high among the 
mauve cascades. 

“You know,” he said gloomily, ‘‘I have 
come to the conclusion that you actively 
dislike me, Miss Banning. Of the many 
women I have met I cannot recall one who 
offered me active dislike before.”’ 

“Dislike you?’’ cried Bertha as she 
snipped a purple shower above her shoul- 
der. ‘‘What an idea! Besides—is it im- 
portant or relevant?’’ 

The senator fetched a peculiar sound out 

of his chest. 
_ “Perhaps I haven’t given up hoping that 
it may be,” he said. ‘‘ You have forgotten, 
perhaps, that I referred the other night to 
an ideal that I have cherished.” 

“And I thought we had disposed of 
that.’ Bertha climbed down from her lad- 
der and prepared for flight. “‘ Anyhow this 
is no place to discuss such a subject.” 

“Tdeals,’’ said the senator, ‘‘are not so 
easily thrown aside, Miss Banning. When 
a man who has unquestionably conquered 
many obstacles sees a type, a character he 
considers necessary to his success—yet 
brings up short against a wall of negation— 
well, there must be a solution. What—I 
beg of you to tell me—is there about me 
that you dislike?”’ 

Bertha with her arms full of flowers 
stood poised a moment in the arched door 
and gave him a glance not unworthy of the 
French actress and her black pansies. 

“For one thing,” she said with a slight 
wicked smile, “‘your ties. That green one 
you have on especially. It looks like a big 
green frog.” 


It was true. The senator’s cravats were 
really terrible. Most of his sartorial choices, 
apart from evening clothes, were extremely 
unrestrained. His tweeds shouted in ex- 
pensive checks and stripings; his shirts 
blared in costly apricots, salmon and 
madonna blue, and his ties were generally 
rich formidable clots of bishop’s purple, 
marigold or green. 

“Somebody ought to censor his clothes— 
or veto them. Some friend with tact. Like 
myself, he should wear his racing silks in 
private. He wouldn’t be so bad without 
them.,”’ 

Bertha at her post by Miss Alice’s shaded 
window reported the doings of the house 
party below. 

““You like him better, my dear, don’t 
Now that you’ve come to know 


got a lot of points and a certain degree of 
magnetism, and he’s accomplished a great 
deal—but I doubt if I could ever really like 
him. Just now they’ve come back from 
golf. The senator’s knickers look like 
linoleum.”’ 

“To think that I came here to bum a 
good time off Mollie Courtney,’ moaned 
Miss Alice, ‘‘only to have eight days of 
mal de téte and liver pills. Well, as soon as 


I hear from French’s Island Is Eula 
with him?”’ 

“‘Where else?”’ 

“Then they’ll bathe soon. Eula’s won- 


derful in the water; I mean, without her 
clothes. She ought to get him cinched dur- 
ing Regatta Week if ever. That’s July thir- 
teenth—and with luck we ought to be on 
the St. Lawrence. As soon as I hear from 
that man Buck 2 

Bertha said nothing but continued to 
look down upon the terrace—at the gay 
careless group where tea was being served. 
What, she wondered, would Miss Alice 
say—or these others—if they knew the 
truth? If they knew of that evening a week 
ago—and of the many little moments since 
when she had evaded Senator Clintock. 
An average of about two moments daily. 
Brief but strictly to the point. Watching 
him, as she often did when he was un- 
aware, listening to his confident, forceful, 
energetic voice, observing his virile ges- 
tures, his whole air of comfortable accom- 
plishment, it was marvelous to realize what 
a curious effect these moments brought 
about—what a disciplinary measure her 
tactics seemed to be. How the proud man- 
tle of his ego seemed to drop away, reveal- 
ing that baffled small boy standing in her 
presence. As on last evening. He had way- 
laid her once again and begged a little in- 
terval with her. Had asked her to ride with 
him in his roadster again. 
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“T feel that I have not made myself per- 
fectly clear,’ he had declared. ‘I think 
you do not wholly realize the position your 
personality—er—occupies—with me.”’ 

““My personality doesn’t interest me,’’ 
she answered, refusing him flippantly. 
“You see, I have to live with it.’ 

But now she wondered, looking down at 
the breadth of his back and shoulders, the 
firm planting of his well-shaped legs, 
whether she had not dreamed that she had 
the power to flout anyone so substantial; 
whether this little interval of omnipotence, 
so strangely pleasant, was real. 

“‘T like power,” she reflected, ‘‘still, this 
thing can’t possibly last.” 

It lasted only to the next day. Miss 
Alice heard from French’s Island. 

“All is shipshape,’’ she announced over 
her letter, ‘and we can make our get-away. 
We'll go right out on the ten o’clock train 
tonight, stopping in New York for our 
papers. And I don’t think we’ll bother to 
go down for our good-bys. I’ll get Mollie’s 
private wire to her room and she will say 
them for us. We'll have trays sent up and 
can pack at leisure, and we’ll slip out of the 
side entrance with Ayres and the station 


| bus and nobody be the wiser. Best way— 


don’t you think?”’ 

“By all odds,” cried Bertha heartily, and 
went to her room to pack. 

It was queer, but directly she got there 
she ceased to feel hearty. She moved very 
dully about her packing and she analyzed 
her feelings without difficulty. 

“Tt’s Senator Clintock, of course. Or 
my power over him. These people are 
right. I am a power hound. I’ve enjoyed 
every bit of this little session—and I’m 
going to miss it horribly. In fact, I’ll never 
forget it. Wonderful experience.” 

In due course she and Miss Alice dis- 
posed of their trays, and with their bags 
tucked into the station car were sweeping 
unobserved out of the Courtney grounds 
into the public road. 

‘Ayres says they’ve oiled this first sec- 
tion and he’ll have to detour over the hill,” 
said Miss Alice, settling back under a 
Scotch plaid. “‘I hate detours. Wake me 
when we’ve got over this one.” 

The night was fine. The moon rose later, 
but the clear gray heaven was powdered 
with stars again. The slope mounted fa- 
miliarly and Bertha realized their detour 
would carry them past Petting Plaza. It 
recalled all her experiences of these past 
days and her own extraordinary moment 
in the place with Senator Clintock. Invol- 
untarily she fell to speculating as to what 
woman would eventually marry him. What 
forceful, scheming, practical person would 
lend herself to his deliberate and cold- 
headed planning? And what place did 
women actually hold for him—privately? 
What part did they play in his life? 

Then suddenly they were whirling up 
into the plaza itself—and she saw him. He 
was sitting in his roadster—and with him 
was Eula Courtney. They did not appar- 
ently hear the oncoming car’sapproach. At 
least their faces were very close together, 
not more than four inches apart; and 
Eula’s was lifted like a flower to the gentle 
rain of heaven. And Bertha remembered 
that Eula was one of the baptismal spon- 
sors of this place. But it was not Eula’s 
appearance that moved her so much as the 
senator’s. 

As their car came abreast of the road- 
ster he turned his startled face and looked 
at her. And she saw him exactly as she 
had seen him on that first evening—the way 
his hair waved up from his brow, the flat 
planes of his cheeks in the gray light, the 
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dark level of his brows, the straight pene- 
trating gaze of his gray eyes. He was look- 
ing romantic again—in the best Thomas 
Meighan tradition. And a torrent of bitter 
emotion that utterly surprised her boiled 
up in Bertha’s soul. She leaned forward 
and spoke involuntarily—a single, burning, 
passionate epithet. 

“Petter!’’ she cried scornfully, as the car 
gathered momentum and passed swiftly on. 

The local was a little late and Miss 
Alice and her plaid retired to the waiting 
room. Bertha sat outside on a wooden 
bench. It was very still and lonely, except 
for a chorus of hyla frogs. And in the dark- 
ness she indulged in a strange melancholy 
she could not at all understand; in one of 
those pensive and personal reviews of life 
that come in a zero hour and bring a vast 
loneliness of soul. She felt small and for- 
lorn—and a dismal failure. She realized 
that her life had been one long struggle 
against loneliness and poverty—a sheer pull 
on the boot straps. And all for nothing 
probably—or at least only for petty ma- 
terial gains. For the future loomed as dark 
and void as this night. 

“Tt must be that I’m getting old—or else 
it’s indigestion. I don’t remember feeling 
this way in years,” she reflected as the local 
finally rumbled in and she climbed aboard. 
It was to take on water here, and Miss 
Alice went at once into the coach, but 
Bertha remained on the platform. The 
stars were preferable, she felt, to the stuffy 
interior. There were some very big ones 
tonight; two, especially low hung on the 
horizon, that seemed to increase as one 
looked at them. Then they evolved sud- 
denly into two golden disks—the raking 
eyes of a roadster that drew up by the sta- 
tion platform and discharged a single pas- 
senger—a man, hatless and hurried, who 
flung past the pumping engine and short 
string of coaches to the rear car. 

And when she realized this the hyla 
chorus in Bertha’s ears became a din of 
chattering apes. She caught the brass rail 
in both hands and looked down at the flur- 
ried, breathless figure below. 

“‘T came as soon as I could,” he panted. 
“T recognized you when you went by. I 
saw you.” 

“And I saw you!”’ she flung at him bit- 
terly. 

“T was only there—on a ruse. I—escaped 
as soon as I could, and followed. You are 
going away, and I don’t know where! 
Where?’ he demanded. 

Bertha’s hands tightened on the rail. 

“Does it make any difference? We've 
been all through this.” 

“But I must know. Because I shall follow 
you. Because I repeat that I need ——’” 

““My poise, my power, my personality?” 

The conductor pulled the cordtwice. The 
car vibrated, trembled with a preliminary 
movement. Senator Clintock moved with 
it—paralleling. 

“You! You!’ he repeated. ‘‘Because 
I have always imagined someone like 
you pe ees 4} 

“To build with—to fight with—to con- 
struct with,” cried Bertha with an irri- 
tated sob. The car had now begun to ooze 
away, but Senator Clintock made the lower 
step. 

“Get off—you will be killed!” cried 
Bertha. ‘Get off—you have no ticket. 
You haven’t even a hat.” 

“T shan’t get off until I find out where 
you are going. For I intend to make you 
listen to me. You are my kind—I knew 
that that first day—when you stood there 
with that little cripple in your arms— 
fighting me with your beautiful eyes.” 


A Fisherman’s Cove in Nova Scotia 


“My—what kind of—eyes 
Bertha. ® y 
“You know what kind. Let’) 
time on nonessentials.”’ | 
“Get off—or get on!” ej) 
““We’re coming to the open trael) 
you'd better get on.” : | 
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the girl I’ve looked for—the gij/ 
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““Wh-what did you say?” | 
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one hand cupped to his mouth’ 
and calling—like a little ne} 
thought. 
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ming the cream of the news, “t¢ 
you,” 

A wave of something sweet | 
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him. It had to do not only wi) 
was but what he had been—with\ 
tough-fibered, invincible little » 
now symbolized, who had kicked) 
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valiant, aggressive, blunderingy 
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“‘French’s Island—the St. I 
Tuesday, 4:10,’’ she called, lean} 
She just caught his reply as it fi 
them: ‘‘ Wednesday!’ ‘ 

Then like the fiery tail of at 
rear lamps drew away from |] 
now painting the elongating tra 
der bed to a fan of ruby cole | 

But Bertha clung to her rail, 
mused. Because of two discovex 
that Big Bertha was dead, fore 
down to death—that redoubta) 
tional being detached from life id 
feeling—in a storm of ov) 
warmly thrilling emotion ship 
understood. 

“T love him. I love him. { 
I’ve been in love with him sine: 
his face and read about him. | 
bear it—nor him—not to havi 
me. That’s what ailed me. Anh 
right. He’s the kind I’d wan4 
with, fight with, construct witl4 
love with—forever and forever al 
hadn’t a darn cent. Why, we’re:th 
kind—just look at our ties ancit 

The second was that she hadpt 
exactly as any woman wants to ¢ 
she loves. & : 

“By Jove,” the thought stirr 
der if they’re wrong about } 
cleverer about men than anyby 
I wonder if that isn’t a good wail 
standing ’em off. Somebody on 
Eula. It'll go hard with that 
when she knows; when she fin) 
stolen and tamed her lion.” | 

She remembered something sia 
When the lion tamer falls in le 
his power over his lions. | 

“If that’s true I’ll jolly wellav 
careful—for I’m crazy about {1 
train curved again and gave hi 
view of the platform with iM 
pygmy figure—to which she st} 
her arms involuntarily. “Si 
about you—Alexander, my dea- 
afraid you’re going to find 
Wednesday. On Wednesday—'é 
off black and white—and go ! 
orange.” 1 
4 
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ng this subject, one of the fore- 
lists in patent law recently said 
s a lawyer, I can make a very 
cument against our American 
atents, but as a citizen I’m for it. 
1 stands the pragmatic test; in 
s,it works.” 
aring an impressive number of 
the American system of patent 
surious to see what the Commit- 
ent-Law Revision of the Amer- 
ssociation might think on that 
‘he first paragraph of the com- 
ort to the last annual conven- 
adelphia, July 7, 1924, follows: 
ntally your committee believes 
tent system is sound and that no 
yuld be considered which involve 
| departure from its basic prin- 


mittee then proceeds to make 
ymmendations on minor details 


e. 

nt to which American law goes 
the inventor is indicated by the 
e is not even required to manu- 
his country. Nearly every other 
akes that requirement, giving 
’ grace. An American may ob- 
ent here and produce his article 
> cares to do so. Other countries 
continue to protect him under 
tions. The general rule is that 
mnufacture in the country where 
sted within three years, regard- 
her he is a citizen or a foreigner. 
merican inventors have found it 
vantage to manufacture in this 
it it has never been necessary to 
ntodoso. They have found the 
public quick to recognize the 
\ew article or process; therefore 
eager to set up business in the 
is market. 


inventors Favored 


the most interesting phases of 
‘an patent system,” said a dis- 
inventor, “‘is the legal provision 
ibts are to be resolved in favor 
ntor. That puts him in a posi- 
_so far as I know, is without 
fe is an applicant for a favor 
rovernment may grant, and yet 
he legal presumptions upon his 
th I feel sure that this provision 
has worked very well, it is not 
disadvantages. I am speaking 
nventor. That provision of the 
t me a lot of money. Neverthe- 
d not change it if I could. The 
‘ts me is this: Whenever I con- 
lea for an invention, the first 
s to make a search of the Patent 
‘ds to see what has been done 
ine. Having that search made is 
xpensive part of my progress 
aining a patent. So many pat- 
ee that a real search is a 
b. 
lary routine search can be ob- 
ibout ten dollars. I often pay 
0 $500. I employ the best ex- 
find. I take no chances that 
ided. By far the majority of 
mined by the experts I employ 
ue; they merely clog the files; 
ranted because all doubts were 
favor of the inventors. 
other hand, suppose we didn’t 
rovision in the law; suppose we 
ed not to grant a patent unless 
yme use or value. I fear that 
1inventor might fail to obtain a 
‘ ought to be granted. The 
ce at Washington is adminis- 
nan beings and if they are going 
y mistakes I am in favor of all 
entors there are getting value- 
for useless articles rather than 
one really valuable idea held up 
amus or a fool. The works are 
slogged right now by nut patent 
. I figure on a year to obtain a 
he ordinary course of routine. 
ger than ought to be required, 
tent Office is doing the best it 
I said before, I would be un- 
ting any body of men very 
t to withhold patents. As long 
remain as they are, men with 
‘tents are going to waste a lot of 
& to develop them, for nearly 
hinks that the granting of a 
oof of the value of the article. 


- 


“Speaking of the Patent Office reminds 
me that its personnel reflects the attitude of 
the American public toward invention. 
Ever since that office was established there 
have been able men in it who could have 
made twice as much money out of it, and 
you couldn’t jar them loose with dynamite. 
They like that kind of work; in their own 
way they have the scientific spirit. They 
care very little for the money just so they 
obtain enough for a decent living. They are 
very much like some of the professional 
inventors I know who are employed by big 
industrial corporations. Some of these men 
spend nearly their whole incomes above 
living expenses on laboratory experiments. 

“One often reads about artists, actors, 
writers and people of that sort having little 
regard for money, but I doubt if there is a 
class of people in the world so thoughtless 
of finances as scientific men. This is true 
even of great engineers on hydraulic, elec- 
trical, mining and power projects involving 
millions. Very few of them are rich, though 
I don’t know any who are really hard up or 
starving.”’ 


Protection of Trade:Marks 


“The Patent Office has always been neg- 
lected by Congress, partly, I surmise, be- 
cause it was lacking in that sort of political 
acumen which brings increased salaries. 
Nevertheless, the office has been admin- 
istered with outstanding integrity and abil- 
ity decade after decade. I don’t wonder 
that its personnel feels that a place in such 
an institution is a high honor. That office 
has a record which makes it an ornament to 
the Government and a proper object of na- 
tional pride. Certainly this isn’t due to the 
salaries paid, for they are a monumental 
joke, especially in view of the fact that the 
office is self-supporting and actually turns 
money into the treasury.” 

In addition to patents, the Patent Office 
has supervision over trade-marks. Accord- 
ing to the last official reports the total num- 
ber of employes—from messengers to com- 
missioner, inclusive—was 1140. Recently 
the salaries in that office were increased, 
but the figures in the Official Register of the 
United States for 1921 are as follows: Com- 
missioner of Patents, $5000 per annum; 
first assistant, $4500; examiners in chief, 
$3500; principal examiners, $2500. Most 
of the other positions of importance paid 
$2000. 


The fact that men of outstanding ability | 


were obtained for such salaries is all the 
more interesting in view of the fact that 
one does not have to be an attorney in 
order to act in the capacity of a patent 
lawyer. If he has knowledge of the subject, 


he can practice, and the number of sucker | 


inventors is legion. Fees of $100 to $500 a 
day are not unusual for experts in various 
fields of applied science, especially the elec- 
trical. 

The cost of experts is the keystone upon 
which usually rests any scheme to outwit 
an inventor in litigation. Costs can be 
piled up to enormous figures in suits of this 
kind. In fact, it is rather remarkable that 
poor inventors are not more frequently 
robbed of the fruits of their work through 
litigation. Discussing this subject recently, 
a famous and much sought patent attorney 
said: 

“T can generally work out my case in 
such a way that I don’t require experts, but 
even so the expense is astonishing. Recently 
I tried a case of a fairly simple nature in 
which I managed to dispense with experts. 
The trial lasted from ten o’clock in the 
morning until four o’clock in the afternoon. 
Nevertheless, the expenses incident to pre- 
paring that case were $2500. Fortunately 
I won it, for my client was very poor. 

“T have no doubt there would be quite a 
bit of crooked work in the courts involving 
patents if it were not for the attitude of the 
Federal judges. They carry to the bench 
with them the spirit back of the law and are 
very solicitous about a square deal for in- 
ventors. The Federal judges, fortunately 
for my branch of the law, are appointed for 
life, so they are not afraid to confess igno- 
rance of a highly specialized subject. On 
more than one occasion I have heard a Fed- 
eral judge say to counsel in patent litiga- 
tion. ‘Gentlemen, I am not familiar with 
patent law, so you will have to educate me 
as you go along.’ To the layman that 
might appear an open invitation to sharp 
practice, but it has quite the opposite effect. 
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Why Not 


Accept this test now? Find out if this Shaving 
Cream is all that men claim? 
By V. K. CASSADY, Chief Chemist 


GENTLEMEN : 


The other day a man wrote in saying he 
had been reading my ads for three years. 
And had discounted all the claims I made. 


He wanted to thank me for the 10-day 
tube his wife had sent in for! Said it had 
given him a new conception of a shaving 
cream. 

Maybe you are in the same position. 
Think your present cream or soap em- 
bodies the supreme. 90% of the men who 
come to Palmolive Shaving Cream start 
from that point. 

That is why we say “don’t buy.” We 
rest our case on a test. A test we send 
you free. Won’t you do me the kindness 
to mail in the coupon and to make it? 


Excels in 5 big ways 


Palmolive occupies a unique position in 
its field. 

Scarcely five years old, yet it occupies 
top place. More men turn to it every day 
than to any rival. Its success is a much 
discussed sensation. 


5 


It represents the experience of 60 years 
in soapmaking . . . the best men know 
in that field. 


Over 130 formulas were discarded be- 
fore the right one was found. 


It embodies the 4 requirements 1000 
men told us that they wanted most in 
a shaving cream. And a fifth, for which 
no one thought to ask, yet supremely im- 
portant—strong bubbles. 


We’re told no other man has ever 
matched it. That it brings to shaving, de- 
lights unknown before. 


Now a test — please 


Now in justice to yourself and us, we ask 
the courtesy of a trial. 


It may bring you a new conception of 
shaving. May let you find the advantages 
other methods you know have always 
lacked. 

Mail the coupon. Detach it now before 
you forget. 


1—Miultiplies itself in lather 250 times. 
2—Softens the beard in one minute. 


3—Maintains its creamy fullness 10 minutes on the face. 


delights 


4—Strong bubbles hold the hairs erect for cutting. 
5—Fine after-effects, due to palm and olive oil content. 


To add the final touch to shaving luxury, we have created 
Palmolive After Shaving Talc—especially for men. Doesn’t 
show. Leaves the skin smooth and fresh, and gives that well- 
groomed look. Try the sample we are sending free with the 
tube of Shaving Cream. There are new delights here for 
every man who shaves. Please let us prove them to you. 


Clip coupon now. 


The Palmolive Company (Del. Corp.), Chicago, Ill. 


PALMOLIVE 


2635A 


10 SHAVES FREE| 
and a Can of Palmolive After Shaving Tale | 
Simply insert your name and address and mailto | 
Dept. B-918 | 

Address for residents of Wisconsin, The Palmolive | 
Company (Wis. Corp.), Milwaukee, Wis. Address | 
for residents other than Wisconsin, The Palmolive | 


| Company (Del. Corp.), 3702 Iron Street, Chicago, Ill. | 
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Do your doors show 
the bangs and mars? 


Nothing gets more abuse than doors. In an average 
home, there are from twelve to twenty-five doors, 
constantly being opened, slammed and banged. Cli- 
matic conditions—extreme hot and cold weather, 
extreme moisture—affect them. 

We now offer you a door which overcomes the common faults in 
door construction. Wood as it grows contains tracheids or cells. 
When cut into lumber, these cells remain constant in length but 
expand and contract in width with changes in moisture content. 
By the Laminex process, the grain of the wood is so “‘crossed’’ that 
expansion and contraction are equalized. They will not shrink, 
swell or warp. 

Scientific tests were made by Prof. B. L. Grondal of stock Laminex 
doors in the Forest Products Laboratories, University of Washington. 
They were soaked in water 24 hours; subjected to a heat of 185° 
Fahr. 24 hours. .Not @ door warped! 

Old growth Douglas fir from which Laminex doors are made, is 
rated 80% as durable as white oak, by the U. S. government. 


WATER TEST—in 24 
hours’ soaking, Laminex 
doors absorbed 3 lbs., 
2-02. of water. Maxi- 
mum eXpanszon, 0.03 
inch. Complete absence 
of warping. Waterproof 
cement entirely unaffect- 
ed by water. 


Laminex doors are made in standard designs, both vertical and 
all-flat grain. Sold by building material dealers everywhere. Look 
for the Laminex brand and our gold label replacement guarantee. A 
valuable booklet “‘The Door is Important’’ sent upon request. 
Also special monograph for architects. 

Tue WHEELER, OsGoop COMPANY 
Tacoma, Washington 
“The Lumber Capital of America” 


Sales Offices: Chicago, 
Memphis, Los Angeles, 


San Francisco, Spokane 


Manufacturers of 
“Woco’’ Douglas Fir 
Doors and Fir Sash 


LAMINEX 


DOORS 


Will not shrink, swell or warp 
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It generally results in a very fair and full 
trial with no misunderstandings. 

“Just as an example of the attitude of 
Federal judges in matters of this sort, I 
must tell you of an interesting hearing that 
took place a couple of years ago. My client 
was seeking an injunction to prevent in- 
fringement of a patent and time was of the 
essence. The court was on vacation and the 
judge was at home. I reached him there by 
telephone. The result was that all litigants 
and counsel went out to his house. Quite a 
number of guests had gathered there for 
dinner. He came out attired in evening 
clothes and sat down on the lawn. We 
gathered around him, also sitting on the 
lawn, and he gave us a hearing and a deci- 
sion. 

“Some of the judges here in New York 
City have been educated in patent law 
while on the bench until they are now recog- 
nized as about the best-informed men in the 
country on that subject. The other judges 
try to pass these cases along to them. 

““We sometimes get a case where there 
are millions on both sides and then you see 
just what can be done in the way of piling 
up expenses. The most notable example of 
that kind, I believe, was the suit attacking 
some of the basic patents of the automobile 
industry. Part of the manufacturers had 
accepted these basic patents and were op- 
erating under them when they were at- 
tacked by another manufacturer. Naturally 
the men who had accepted them had a 
financial interest in upholding them. The 
result was, as I said, a case with millions on 
both sides. The details of what happened 
would probably bore you, but I can sum- 
marize by saying that the printed record of 
the trial which went up to the higher court 
for review consisted of fifty-four fat volumes. 

“‘T have been dissatisfied with a Federal 
judge in a patent case only once, and that 
was very amusing. He was unfamiliar with 
the law and had a stout bias in favor of the 
inventor. My client was a corporation 
which manufactured an invention, having 
purchased the patent. The other party to 
the suit was an inventor who had perfected 
a very valuable improvement upon the 
original invention. The nature of the liti- 
gation was more or less friendly and the 
purpose of both parties was to reach an 
understanding, since the new invention 
necessarily infringed the basic patent owned 
by my client. The judge cut the matter 
short by declaring that the new invention 
couldn’t possibly infringe our patent, be- 
cause if it did infringe, the Patent Office 
wouldn’t have given a patent. All of us 
had to take time out tolaugh. Eventually, 
however, we straightened the matter out. 
I cite that case because it is an amusing and 
colorful instance of the friendly attitude of 
the courts toward inventors.” 


Tiresome Technicalities 


Questioning another prominent patent 
attorney on this general subject, I obtained 
the following statement: 

“‘T have always found the Federal judges 
just about the best human beings you could 
hope to find. It never alarms me to try a 
patent case before a judge who is not fa- 
miliar with the law. However, I recall one 
case that was not without its amusing 
angles. The inventor was a tailor or cutter 
or something of that sort in the men’s 
clothing trade. This happened some years 
ago and I am a trifle uncertain about de- 
tails, but as I recall it the invention had 
something to do with buttonholes. It was 
the sort of thing that earns an enormous 
return very quickly. You perhaps don’t 
realize that nearly everything you wear is 
covered by a patent. 

“The case was bitterly contested—or, I 
should say, it would have been but for the 
judge. He had a hard time remaining 
awake. He was a great lawyer and had 
participated in trials that resulted in far- 
reaching decisions, but like many other 
lawyers he wasn’t keenly interested in 
clothes. Every now and then he would cock 
one eye down at my excited little tailor, 
sweating between poverty and riches, as 
though he wished all of us would let him 
alone until we had something worth a law- 
suit. I don’t believe he heard much more 
than half we said. However, if it had been 
a case involving a mechanical invention or 
chemical process he would have been all 
attention. He just didn’t see any reason 
for getting excited about clothes. 

“My only suggestion for an improve- 
ment in our system would be a special court 
of appeals for patent cases, presided over 
by judges who are thoroughly familiar with 


Novem er, 


the subject. There is always the 
bad decisions by trial judges ) 
know the law, in spite of the fact} 
have the best will in the world to | 
At present I am just as uneasy | 
higher courts as the lower go fe. 
knowledge of my special branch | 
is concerned. I’ll say this for | 
courts, though—any time they g} 
will be to the advantage of the} 
We all have the same bias in thi 

“T have in mind a deci 
striking example of the fee! 
court judges. This decision y 
a case involving a patented p 
think I can explain briefly, 
question it had long been kn 
dross, or refuse, from a cert 
of chemicals was soluble in a 
but when that oil was intro¢ 
vats it failed to perform as e 
was a great surprise, so a 
began experimenting. Fin 
discovered, after thousands 
the secret of success lay in t 
oil used; that is to say, he f 
introduced exactly the right 
it promptly absorbed or dissolve 
one per cent more or less of oil f; 
results. He applied for a pate 
process.”’ 


great and valuable service to thi 
failed to detect either an inye 
process. It seemed to me that 
clear case of skill. Many other) 
yers agree with me on this subje 
theless, the higher court susj 
contention and made him a riely 


had very little money and thery; 


of it on the other side, but notn 
overcome the American attiti» 
inventors. 

“Tt may be a strained construio 


law—and, really, I think it iso 


sions like this have something to . 
fact that the profits of American; 
run into the billions every yezfai 
consequently we are rich in invt 
“* After all, there is no such tlig 
ural wealth; all wealth is base 
The earth is valuable in proporth 
you can do with it. An invent/ 
mine was telling me the othe\ 
Adam and Eve could have hala 
machine if they had understoct 
ciple of the thing. He says tha 
would serve for a diaphragm, a1al 
for a needle, and clay, proper h 
will serve for a record. Tit 
wouldn’t match the best in the wi 
but the point is that Adam andy 
the raw materials for a phonogp 
had only known how to make 
“The material welfare of our 
world rests very largely upor) 
but our country seems to be t) 
which has always thoroughly! 
that fact. Most countries see) 
tain doubts as to whether the) 
entitled to a very large profit; is 


ae it for granted that he ougl to 
rich.” 

The higher-court decision ¢(t 
the patent-law specialist just ut 
already affected many subseque de 
One of fairly recent date is ope 
terest because it was hande/a 
Judge Learned Hand, of New/0 
who has tried a great many j(el 
and is regarded very highly byhe 
bar. The decision in question §¥ 
ent to a man who discovered ! 
old and well-known process cou DE 
advantage in the business of pitti 
for motion pictures instead ol 
expensive process that had grov ll 
new art. 

The following paragrap 
Hand’s decision in favor of | 
state very clearly an interestir/@ 
ciple that is outstandingly An/l@ 

“The art of producing mo!!! 
has been the subject of an sP 
which has rarely been equaled. \¥¢ 
omy is eagerly seized upon. }# 
minds have been at work in 
When an improvement in it }Pf 
unreasonable to assume from *# 
simplicity that the productior!® 
matter of routine. It is not art 
need for economy had not exis" 
outset or as though some prec" 
(Continued on Page Ww 
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moueshs —the mark of a quality product — Burroughs 
is Bears ¥ . wa 


If You Could See a Burroughs 
in the Making 


Any man of figures, such as a bookkeeper, whose 
life is given to the pursuit of accuracy and the elim- 
ination of errors, will find inspiration in a visit to the 
factory of the Burroughs Adding Machine Company. 


Here he will come to understand why Burroughs 
machines have won their reputation for continuous 
accuracy—how they can give a business lifetime of 
uninterrupted, profitable service. vid 


He will see that Burroughs accuracy is built into the 
machine—in faultless design—in flawless material 
—in expert workmanship. In fact, if one has never 
seen a Burroughs in the making, he cannot begin to 
appreciate the exactness and precision of Burroughs 
methods. 


A corps of inspectors, specially trained, constantly 
checks the accuracy of Burroughs manufacture. 
Each part is tested separately. Dies and gauges are 
tested daily. (Even the shop test fixtures are tested 
once a day by masters in the Standards Depart- 
ments)—in some cases a test is made as often as 
once every hour. One quarter of a thousandth part 
of an inch is sufficient to cause the rejection of some parts. Two points below 
the standard of hardness will send others, where wearing qualities are impor- 
tant, into scrap. The slightest departure from perfection disqualifies any part. 


As the parts are assembled into sections, each section of the machine is tested 
thoroughly. Each section must work perfectly in itself in order to perform its 
proper function in relation to the whole machine. When the various sections, 


Testing the accuracy ofgauses, 


which make up the machine, have successfully passed these tests and are assem- dies and tools with a preci- 
bled, the complete machine passes through three more tests for adjustment. aoe Ue ee 


Finally, it is put through the Commercial Inspection. Here it is made to per- sandth part of an inch. 
form repeatedly every operation that the operator can possibly demand of it 
in actual use. 


Furthermore, the accuracy—the integrity—the superiority of Burroughs crafts- 
manship have made Burroughs machines the choice of the world’s business- 
men. These factors have built the great Burroughs factory at Detroit—the 
largest figuring machine factory in the world and the only one building a com- 
plete line of figuring machines—for adding—for bookkeeping—for calculating . 
and for billing. 


There is a machine that will serve you most efficiently and profitably. And it’s 
_the machine your business deserves. A Burroughs representative will be glad 
to discuss your figure problems with you. Naturally, this does not obligate you 
in any way. If you are located in one of the more than 200 cities in the United 
States and Canada where there is a Burroughs office, phone us. Otherwise, ask 
your banker for the address of our nearest office or, if you prefer, mail the coupon. 
Burroughs representatives are also located in every other country in the world. 


A marvelous machine which 
si ows visually and photo- 
_Sraphically noise vibrations or 
Characteristics of an electrical 
motor. The quiet operation of 

Burroughs equipment is the 
It of constant laboratory 
id experiment. 


Mechanicalfingers, operat- 
ing the keys ofa Burroughs 
* Calculator far beyond the 
speed possible withhuman 
fingers, test it for me- 
chanical perfection, speed, 
accuracy and durability, 


Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, 
6000 Second Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


I would like to know how Burroughs 
machines would help my business. 


Bookkeeping BETTER 
f 


i“; FIGURES Name 
Sy MAKE 
BIGGER ea” 
| Machines Machines PROFITS Machines Machined Business 
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(Continued from Page 98) 
the art had been necessary, and as though 
the invention had spontaneously appeared 
as soon as the occasion for it arose. 

“The situation is typical of those cases 
in which an improvement appears after the 
art has for long put up with cumbersome 
methods without observing that a very 
simple expedient would have answered 
quite as well. In such cases the history of 
the art furnished good evidence that the 
change is an invention.” 

After analyzing the previous methods of 
making titles for motion-picture films, 
Judge Hand contrasts the new method with 
the old by saying: 

“One has proved cheap and quick while 
the other has lain dead, neglected by the 
art which continued to use white letters or 
use white paint upon a black background. 
I ask the conventional question in such 
cases: 

“Tf it was so plain, why did nobody do 
it? Why did they ignore the suggestion of 
this article and why do they now imitate 
Lane? I know no answer to that question 
except to say that nobody was foresighted 
enough to see that the photographic plate 
might easily be changed for a sensitized 
paper. 

“This is a small invention not requiring 
any high degree of imagination. I uphold 
it not because it took any technical skill to 
work it out, once it had been conceived. 
Perhaps it arose from a mere elimination 
by use and discard of the different possible 
alternatives. Perhaps it was bound in the 
end to come. But it did not come after a 
good many years. The art for one reason or 
another was still working along with more 
awkward and expensive processes.” 


He Just Couldn’t Help It 


“Unless I am mistaken, the first experi- 
menter who happens on such a process is 
entitled to keep it as his own. I can see no 
reason why others should not be kept 
within the limits of their own ingenuity 
while the patent lasts.”’ 

In most countries this sort of case would 
have found the judiciary solicitous for the 
welfare of the manufacturer. 

The type of mind which characterizes 
the inventor seems to withstand the temp- 
tation to sloth with remarkable success 
after wealth has been attained—a fact 
which has much to do with the success of 
the American theory of patents. In other 
words, very few of these men retire, prob- 
ably because they couldn’t without detach- 
ing their heads. Not long ago I heard an 
interesting story from one inventor about 
another who was taking a vacation. It 
will serve to illustrate this point. Having 
decided that he was tired and, needed a 
complete rest, the inventor went to a re- 
mote lodge near the seashore because it 
contained none of the apparatus he might 
be tempted to use. The morning after his 
arrival he drove down to the water’s edge 
in his automobile and sat there for an hour 
watching a group of six fishermen. They 
were in small boats which they rowed back 
and forth, dragging lines behind them. He 
inquired the reason for this activity and 
was informed that it constituted the best 
known system for catching the particular 
fish they were after. Then he drove back 
to the lodge. 

An hour later he reappeared on the beach 
with an enormous kite to which was at- 
tached a whole fringe of fishing lines. The 
wind was offshore, so he let the kite drag 
his lines out, then he attached the cord to a 
wheel of his automobile and dragged the 
kité back again. In exactly seventy min- 
utes he had more fish than all six of the 
fishermen in boats. On the way home he 
remarked to the man who told me the 
story: 

“John, I’ve been thinking about the kite 
as a life-saving apparatus while I was fish- 
ing. When a ship is being blown toward the 
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shore the life-savers try to shoot a line 
across the deck; they have to shoot right 
into the teeth of the wind. Now if the men 
on deck had the right kind of kite they 
could carry a line ashore more quickly, 
more surely and over a longer distance. A 
kite can be made to suit any wind, includ- 
ing a gale blowing 100 miles an hour.”’ 

There you have the inventor mind— 
taking a vacation. 

Not long ago I spent an afternoon and 
evening with a professional inventor—also 
on his vacation, but spending it at home. 
He has marketed scores of mechanical de- 
vices, several of which returned fortunes in 
royalties. While we were sitting in his 
laboratory listening to a radio concert, he 
picked up an article about the size of a 
baseball and tossed it to me. I caught it 
and began exploring its details. 

“T made that the other day,’ he said, 
“and sold it for $500.” 

““Was it worth the trouble?” I asked. 

“No; but there is a device on the market 
that is all wrong. It got on my nerves, so 
I came home and made one that will do the 
job right, and it costs about half as much 
as the other.”’ 

It is very interesting to hear a group of 
inventors discuss the subject of what is or 
is not worth inventing, and what they re- 
ceived for different articles. One man, for 
instance, needed money to go on with ex- 


periments that interested him and promised - 


something of value to steam railway oper- 
ation. Strange as it may seem to the lay- 
man, he doesn’t expect to make anything 
out of his railroad invention; he merely 
wished to get it off his mind. At the same 
time he was on the lookout for an idea 
promising profit. About this time he ob- 
served a filing clerk at work putting away 
letters in the cardboard files generally used 
for that purpose. He noticed that a stack 
of letters would be four inches thick at one 
end and nearly six inches thick at the other, 
where they were fastened together. So he 
went home and made a machine that would 
fasten papers together without adding ma- 
terially to the thickness of one end of the 
stack. It occurred to him that such a 
device would probably have commercial 
value, and it did. He could live comfort- 
ably and have two or three automobiles 
without any other means of support. 

However, what interested me in this con- 
versation was his comment on railroads, so 
I asked questions. 


Railroad Conservatism 


“Tt is just my hard luck,” he said, ‘“‘ that 
nearly every time I travel I am pestered 
with an idea for an invention that would 
make railroad travel more comfortable or 
safer—or something else. As a rule I fight 
my way loose from such ideas. Anybody 
who invents anything for railroad use is 
making trouble for himself. They don’t 
want anything. They haven’t wanted any- 
thing for years. If you have any ideas that 
would be valuable to a railroad company 
just take them down to the nearest river 
and drop them in. You'll save money. 

“Tt isn’t entirely the fault of the railroad 
executives; their companies are hard up, 
most of them. But neither are they blame- 
less; banker-lawyer control has something 
to do with it. Railroads are inventions 
from one end to the other, and they have 
been improved marvelously by men who 
studied them from the scientifie point of 
view; but most of the inventors had a long 
fight on their hands before anything would 
be accepted. The general attitude at the 
top seems to be that railroads have reached 
their ultimate development. Nothing 
could be more absurd. Even years ago, 
while many practical railroad operatives 
fresh from overalls were in executive posi- 
tions, they fought the air brake. Today it 
is possible to make train operation virtually 
foolproof; but they have always fought 
safety devices. The railroads are just about 
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the poorest market for inventions that 
this country has to offer. 

“Compared with the public-utilities com- 
panies, they are nothing less than the out- 
standing horrible example. Telephone, 
telegraph, electric light, street railway and 
gas companies have been very friendly to 
new ideas. Note, for instance, how many 
different models of street cars you see in 
use, and that new ones appear from year to 
year. Even with the rough sledding the 
street-railway people have had in recent 
years, they are very much alive. The whole 
electrical field is alert, and so is the chemi- 
cal industry. On the whole, I doubt if there 
is another great business in this country 
that can be compared with the railroads for 
disregard of new ideas. It has become a 
tradition with them and they seem to be 
proud of it.” 


The Importance of Goodwill 


In recent years there has been consider- 
able discussion among professional inven- 
tors and patent attorneys, looking toward 
changes in the law that would give a greater 
measure of security for investment in 
patented inventions. Most of these discus- 
sions have failed to crystallize either in 
definite programs or action, and for an in- 
teresting reason. Many manufacturers of 
patented inventions find their trade-marks 
or trade names much more valuable than 
their patents. Once they have their enter- 
prises well launched and their product 
nationally advertised, they are more inter- 
ested in the trade name than in the basic 
patent. 

Let us assume, for instance, that you 
have invented and patented a piano— 
something you would not be likely to do, 
but the supposition will serve the present 
need. You sell your patent to the Do-re-mi 
Manufacturing Company and they proceed 
to make these newfangled pianos, offering 
them for sale under the trade. name of 
Bang-bang Pianos. After they are well 
advertised and distributed—we are still 
supposing—the Do-re-mi Company learns 
that someone in Hohokis, New Jersey, is 
infringing their patent and copying the now 
famous Bang-bang Piano. The company 
may or may not sue; it depends upon how 
troublesome the competition is and how 
much the litigation would cost. But just 
let a rival company put out a piano and 
call it by the trade name Bang-bang and 
the fur will at once begin to fly. In short, 
it will be very clear to the general manager 
of the Do-re-mi Company that the man 
who stole that precious trade name of Bang- 
bang ought to be drawn and quartered, 
hanged, burned at the stake, imprisoned 
for life, and have his tobacco taken away 
from him. And the worse the imitation 
piano proves to be the madder our outraged 
general manager of the Do-re-mi Company 
will become. He’d prefer that the scoun- 
drel had made a good piano. 

Newspaper readers will probably recall 
that some years ago one of the largest match 
companies found a way to make matches 
without danger to the health of its em- 
ployes. Previously match workers had 
been afflicted by a trade disease known as 
phossy jaw. To retain this life-and-health- 
saving process would have been worth a 
great deal to the match company in ques- 
tion, but their own trade name on their 
products was worth so much more than any 
patent that they felt safe in giving the 
secret to the world. This was such a gen- 
erous thing to do and so obviously humani- 
tarian that I hesitate to discuss the matter 
except in terms of praise, but it is none the 
less a striking example of a case in which 
an extremely valuable process could actu- 
ally be given away without damage to the 
owners; they still had back of them their 
trade name. 

One manufacturer who deals almost en- 
tirely with patented articles discussed this 
point with me. 
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(Continued from Page 23) 


Boobs said, ‘It doesn’t.” 

There was no pleasing the child. 

That night she received a letter from 
Jack; a shocking, a disgraceful letter. 


“Boobs, you’re awful. Think, Boobs, if 
you use up all your composure over nothing 
at all, what will you do for composure when 
the crisis comes? It’s high time to break 
loose, make a gesture, cut a dash, kick up a 
row. You have heard of those fakirs in 
India who, from religious ecstasy, hold up 
an arm in the air until it withers from dis- 
use. You’re doing that, Boobs, with your 
life, your youth, your emotions—with 
everything about you. And why? Not 
from religious ecstasy, Boobs, but social 
vanity. It’s terribly unproductive. Sup- 
pose the moon changed and you were 
struck like that—perfectly still and with 
nothing said. 

“Turn your back on this folly, Boobs, 
and marry me with indecent haste. I will 
be any sort of husband you please. I will 
beat you or sing to you—my voice is fright- 
ful and if I did that you would be obliged 
to make a row. Boobs, you must come 
straight to me and be rescued. You mustn’t 
look over your shoulder once for fear you 
are turned into a pillar of sugar. If you 
refuse to come to me, I shall certainly come 
for you. You will be fetched, Boobs. Take 
warning. The marriage license sends its 
love as also do I. Hoping this finds you as 
it leaves me, or vice versa. Do not bother 
to answer, but pack a bag. I am keeping 
one already packed. JACK.”’ 


Serawled after his name were a dozen 
X’s. At breakfast next morning a flivver 
van arrived and entirely filled the hall with 
roses. A reporter, happening to pass the 
house at the time, rang and inquired if any- 
one worth writing an obituary about had 
died. 

He was told, “‘No one.” 

Being a young man of imagination, he 
surmised an engagement, and putting one 
and one together—Jack’s statement at the 
rodeo and Boobs’ hall full of roses—he 
wrote a prophetic paragraph in the society 
columns. 

“Can it be that handsome Jack Tarascon 
has prevailed upon,” and so on. 

Lady Willoughby published a warm 
denial in the Morning Post. 

Jack Tarascon was captured on the 
fourth tee at Addington and asked to make 
a statement. His reply, ‘which he gave 
darkly,’ was that he preferred to say 
nothing for the present. 

“Mr. Tarascon then teed up a ball and 
drove it nearly three hundred yards. He 
appears to have recovered the use of his 
right arm.”’ 

All this in the papers. 

It will be seen that life was becoming 
unbearable. Since the eyes of the public 
were upon them, the advisability of post- 
poning the treasure hunt was seriously 
discussed. There were, however, too many 
dissentient voices. 

“One might as well talk of postponing 
the Derby,’ said Freda Trondheimer. In 
previous hunts she had already won two 
first-money prizes and was appalled at the 
thought of being denied the opportunity of 
winning the third. 

“Freda possesses a curious instinct that 
leads her to where money is to be found,” 
murmured Cleaver Arden into a convenient 
ear. 

““There’s such a lot in heredity, I always 
think,”’ said the owner of the ear. 

“JT doubt if it’s instinet,’’ another re- 
marked. ‘I believe the Trondheimer leads 
the Freda in all matters of cash.” 

“Reminds one of terriers and truffles,” 
said Blythe Watney, dropping cigar ash 
into the lap of a lady who was sitting beside 
him. 

So the treasure hunt was not abandoned. 
The day on which it was to be held dawned 
bright and clear. At the last moment, 
Cleaver Arden discovered he would not be 
able to get up. Accordingly, a young man 
named Bunce Cowper arrived in a polished 
aluminum car to act as Boobs’ partner. 
Bunce was perfectly safe as a driver and as 
a companion. He was still in the early 
stages of perfection, having not yet learned 
to despise Russian art and literature; in 
other words, he was barely out of his teens. 
He possessed, moreover, a special gift for 
reading acrostics and worrying out riddles. 
Lady Willoughby told him to be quick but 


careful and on no account to touch Boobs. 
That would be easy, she pointed out, be- 
eae Boobs was wearing white to remind 
nim. 

The polished aluminum car, looking like 
a silver fish slice, vanished down the road. 

Bunce said, “I had fixed to take Ra, 
but I didn’t really mind putting her off. 
She’s apt to chatter.” 

It was one of those things which might 
have been better expressed. Ordinarily 
Boobs wouldn’t have noticed it. Without 
being offended, she was annoyed. Jack, 
with all his insolence, was never rude. This 
boy had a white face and was a little thick 
above the knees; Jack had a tanned face 
and was lean. Bunce spoke French with an 
exquisite accent; Jack with an execrable 
accent. Boobs inexplicably found herself 
wishing to hear Jack jargoning in French 
for a long while. He would be terribly 
funny arranging for rooms in a foreign 
hotel. She started. What a curious direc- 
tion her thoughts had taken. How could 
she possibly hear Jack arranging for rooms 
in a foreign hotel. It was always the same 
when she thought of him; her mind turned 
to violence or to folly. In contemplation 
of the creature, her serenity was shattered. 

“The first clew is puerile,’’ said Bunce, 
pulling a slip of paper from his waistcoat 
pocket and giving it to Boobs and repeating 
the words: 


“Through a park in London, please, 
There’s gunpowder beneath the trees.”’ 


Everything seemed to point in the direc- 
tion of an explosion. 

“Ts there?’’ said Boobs. 

“That’s the clew, dear heart. It means 
the little arsenal where the road bends.” 

“Of course it does.” 

There were a hundred cars by the little 
arsenal, but not a sign of where to find the 
clew. There was only a child flying a kite 
with a long paper tail. Someone of imag- 
ination seized the string of the kite and 
hauled it in. Of course the clews were in 
the tail—little twists of paper bearing the 
words: 


Music hath charms for all who wish, 
But who would think to catch a fish, 
A roach, a dace, a perch, a carp, 
Not with a rod but by a harp? 


A good many competitors stuck over 
that. Not so Bunce. 
‘Welsh Harp at Hendon,” he said. 


“Mind yourself, dear heart.’’ This because | 
Boobs had not tucked in her knees suffi- | 


ciently for him to get back to the driving | 


seat. 

Boobs had been to Hendon before. It 
was not far, but it struck her as an awful 
long way to go with a man like Bunce. 
This, of course, was sheer rebellion, for 
Bunce was generally admitted a very prom- 
ising young fellow, who, in the fullness of 
time, would be an accepted ornament of 
the society he adorned. Boobs looked 
sulkily at the black mark on her skirt where 
Bunce’s shoe had rubbed against her. 


in the dicky. Then I’d be able to hop in 
and out without climbing over you. What 
do you think?”’ 

Boobs replied, ‘‘Not going to.” 

This was their sort of dialogue as they 
bowled up the Edgware Road. The Edg- 
ware Road, which ran north—yea, even 


unto Scotland—even unto Golder’s Green, | 


where the forge used to stand and runaway | les Brey einen ha paride npr | rc 


marriages were made. Dear Golder’s 
Green! Golder’s Green? No, it was 
Gretna Green, Boobs meant. She was no- 
toriously inaccurate in matters of detail. 
Golder’s Green was where one got cremated. 

It was very hot. Boobs began to wonder 
if she had got a touch of the sun. 

Why had Jack said he was going to be 
her partner on the treasure hunt and then 
taken no further action about it? He wasa 
coward. Then she remembered his bull- 
dogging of the steer. He was not a coward; 
he was a savage. 

At Finchley a great palace of a car 
whirred past them. Through its many 
glass windows they caught sight of Freda 
Trondheimer. She was leaning forward on 
the back seat, her nostrils distended, her 
attitude urgent. The scent was hot. 

“T now know why they’re given that sort 
of nose,’”’ said Bunce. 

The big car vanished before them. They 
picked it up a mile farther on, surrounded 
by small boys over which shadowed a 
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policeman in uniform and another in plain 
clothes with a stop watch. 

“Trapped,”’ said Bunce. 
ful!” 

They were first to arrive at the Welsh 
Harp, that long stretch of water surrounded 
by advertising hoardings, and members of 
the London Piscatorial Society, and flanked 
at the western extremity with the silhouette 
of the British Empire Exhibition. In the 
yard before the public house was a car— 
empty. 

“This may be a long job,’”’ said Bunce. 
“The lake is about three miles round. 
Take the north bank. I’ll take the south.” 

Boobs thought it looked muddy. Bunce 
told her not to mind about that. He then 
addressed a venerable angler with a beard 
which was having a rest in his lap. 

“Got any clews?” 

The venerable angler made a gap in the 
upper part of his beard and through it 
croaked “Go to hell!” 

Other cars were gathering from the 
south—a cohort of treasure hunters. Bunce 
made off at a run. 

“Keep moving,’ he shouted to Boobs. 

It was a good half hour before the clew 
was found—this because it was so terribly 
obvious. A new hoarding within view of 
the road—a large poster—‘‘Why not try 
Harrow Churchyard?” And in one corner— 
very little—‘‘220.” 

“‘Tdiot that I am!” cried its discoverer so 
loud that others heard and looked. ‘I 
thought it wasa marmalade advertisement.” 

Bunce was badly left, partly because he 
had overshot the mark and partly because 
Boobs had stopped two hundred yards 
away to watch a small boy catch tiddlers 
and efties, which he put in a jar against 
future enjoyment. As a result they were 
the last to get away. 

“You must be a bit more lively, dear 
heart,’ said Bunce, hauling her in beside 
him. “‘Hanging about like this is criminal.” 

He cranked up his engine, let in the 
clutch and the car bumped away lamely. 

“Punctured!’’ he exclaimed, and sprang 
out to see. _ 

All four tires were flat to the road. 

“This ain’t an accident,” he raved. “It’s 
foul play. Who in blazes has done it?”’ 

From behind came a voice which replied, 
“‘T, said the sparrow, with my bow and 
arrow.” Jack Tarascon was standing on 
one foot like the archer of Piccadilly Circus, 
the little boy cupid of the fountain. 

“Yes,” said he; :‘‘though it wasn’t really 
with a bow and arrow. I gave each tire a 
dig with my little canif. The one that was 
given me by the aunt of the gardener.” He 
produced a pocketknife for inspection. 

“Look here, Tarascon, don’t play the 
fool. This is serious.”’ 

“Serious? My dear chap, it’s appalling. 
But don’t despair; there’s a garage down 
the road and I dare say they’ll fix you up in 
about an hour. In the meantime, why not 
ask the old buffer there if he’ll let you 


“Oh, wonder- 


| watch him fish?’’ 


Bunce struggled manfully with his 
temper. — 

“Tt would be kind to assume you are 
mad,” he said, ‘‘and whom Allah hath 


| touched, and so on. But I was thinking of 


Boobs.” 

“Then don’t,’ was the reply; ‘and if 
you attempt to do anything of the kind, I 
shall chuck you plash into the water for 
carp to eat.’”? Then, turning to the aston- 
ished Boobs, ‘‘Car department, madam? 
Certainly. This way, please. We have a 
new line—very smart and attractive.” 

Boobs descended from the two-seater and 
stood white, still, beautiful, a piece of living 
statuary. 

“Sorry I didn’t call at Green Street for 
you, Boobs, but I thought this would be 
fone fun. Come, there’s not a moment to 
ose.”’ 

Still she stood. 

“Boobs, you don’t want to be carried, 
I suppose. That’s what’ll happen if you 
don’t hurry. I feel sheikish.’’ 

Boobs began to move. Bunce took one 
step forward. Only one, for Jack looked at 
him. A moment later the car was sputter- 
ing up the road toward Edgware. They 
had covered a mile before Boobs spoke. 
Her voice was smooth and soft as a breeze— 
“T wondered why you didn’t call for me.” 

Jack slowed down, looked at her and 
frowned. : 

He said, “‘Boobs, you’re wasting your 
composure on me, and you’ll need it all 
presently.” ‘ 

“Lift the wind screen a little,’ she 
begged; ‘‘it isso awfully hot.” Then, “ Will 
I—for what?” 


reach Harrow.” 


November 


“For what is about to take 
child. Haven’t you grasped tha 
utterly, completely in my power? 

“TI can always ask for help , 


“We are not going to Harrow, 

Boobs sighed resignedly. 

“T never liked it. . There are 
boys there who look at one. Than}; 
I think the screen is better doy 
wind makes one’s eyes water.” | 

“A fortnight ago,” said Jack, “h 
prove that for love of you I wouly 
nothing.” "! | 

“T wondered why you went righ} 
that wire palisade.”’ . j 
_ “I will tell you. It was a de 


tion. 

“T’ve heard it called an exhibit, 
Boobs. f 

“Boobs,” roared Jack above th} 
the engine, “will you let me 
making this a conversation? You, 
in a motor car with a desperate q 
adores you and has a special jg 
license in his pocket.” i 

“That thing!’’ sneered Bo x 


a a at 


haven’t you heard that I am not 
you? I thought everyone knew tli, 
wants me to marry an Italian i 
once and for all the villa ] 


front of that public house.” 
“Ts there one?” said Boo h 
would it be a terrible nuisance | 
you to get me a bottle of ginger }>' 
At that his patience departed, — 
“’Pon my soul,’’ he exploded, I. 
if you’re worth it—I doubt if yore: 
the trouble I’m taking over yo | 
I’ve half a mind to plump you onhe 
side, tear off your hat and stampn 
you with a spanner, drop you in di 
anything but what I’d planned,’ | 
“But I thought nobody m, 
nowadays.” ai 
Jack brought the car to a stariti 
“T was mad,” he cried, “eveto 
thought of it—mad—a lunati¢ A 
man would stick you in spirits ovin 
present you to the British Muse 
it’s finished and I’m through.” — 
“But this is such an awkwar| 
finish anything,’”’ said Boobs paet 
“Perhaps it would be better to jin: 
until we got back to Green Strei” 
And just at that moment a voic 
“There they are! Hi, Tarasco 
you!” i 
It was Bunce. By good fortv>| 
attracted the notice of Neville Thi 
who as one of the organizers wa 
the field. 
“T believe he’s crazy,’ Bunch 
nounced. a 
Neville was not pleased, but hidi 
a certain liability in the maa : 
“My chauffeur’s a hefty sort! bi 
he said. ‘We can turn him Re le 
con if absolutely necessary. Hor’ y 
was how the pursuit was organi 
Boobs threw a hurried glanco 
shoulder and the serene contour he 
changed suddenly to forms of dma 
distress. | 
““They’ve chased us and theye ¢ 
us—oh-h!”’ 
The “oh” was unlike any sind 
had ever heard from her before. 
startled ery of a trapped anima) — 
“Tf that’s how you look at it he 
“then here goes.” | | 
From a standing start the geiW4 
pretty good. | 4 
Cried Bunce, “‘ He is crazy. Aerh 
So began the chase. Neville ‘ri! 
was a good driver and his car w ‘ 
two feet of slightly overbodied arle 
but Jack Tarascon was what is cled 
motor fraternity a wheel profess’: 
to that, his speedster was tuned }@ 
racing fitness. So there wasn’ 
choose. > |, 
“We haven’t a hope of ouis 
them,” he said to Boobs; “but iyo 
mind a bit of a risk, I think we 13" 
’em off. I’ll tell you when.” 
Boobs nodded assent. A ¢ 
come over her. She appeared tbe 
ing herself. 
The two cars plunged throug *" 
with shameless velocity. Thanlt 
float which delayed the pursui J 
creased his lead by about a hilt 
fifty yards. They were halfwa;0? 
long slope beyond the golf link’ 
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‘Wednesday is Raisin Bread Day 


Delicio usly fruit-flavored 


You like raisin bread that’s filled with raisins—plenty of them, 
plump, juicy and flavory. 


And that’s what your baker gives you in this famous ‘Wednesday 
Special.’’ Not only plenty of raisins, but the very finest in the 
world—Sun-Maids. Each big, golden loaf is generously filled with 
this tempting, healthful fruit. You'll note the difference! 


Your baker offers you a special baking of this finer raisin bread 
every Wednesday. Have it as a regular custom each week. To make 
sure of having it every Wednesday, place a standing order with 
your baker or grocer. 


Endorsed by bakers everywhere, including the American Bakers’ Association, the Retail 
Bakers’ Association of America, and the Bread and Cake Bakers’ Association of Canada 
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Your 

pen point 
will open 
this drawer ! 


AKE an ordinary steel pen and 

try to open your desk drawer. 
Then step into the nearest “ Y and E”’ 
store and see how easily you can do 
the trick with the ‘“Y and E” Effi- 
ciency Desk drawers—that coast on 
patented roller-bearing steel slides. 
Think of the annoyance and effort this 
one exclusive “Y and E”’ feature will 
save you. 


D4 
e 


Efficiency 
Desk 


Everything is arranged to make your 
work easier—upper and lower drawers 
for storage or vertical filing of card 
records, correspondence—all your per- 
sonal records and papers. Center 
drawer with handy sliding tray for 
pens, pencils, scissors, clips, etc. 
Every executive, clerk and stenogra- 
pher needs this desk. A style for every 
kind of work. Mail the coupon. 


YYAWMAN «> FRBE MFc.(0. 


1132 JAY STREET, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
““yY and E” Branches in principal cities 
Agents and Dealers everywhere 
In Canada: The Office Specialty Mfg. Co., Ltd. 
Newmarket, Ont. 


Steel and Wood Filing Cabinets—Desks— 
Safes—Office Systems and Supplies 


FREE BOOK 


Yawman and Erbe Mfg. Co., 

1132 Jay Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
Please send me free copy of your new 
desk book. 
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| nothing that is definite. 
| bankers, professing not to know what Ger- 
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(Continued from Page 106) 
before the pursuing car came abreast of 
them. The road was wide and clear. 

Boobs chose that moment to ask, “‘ What 
were the plans you had for me?”’ 

Jack shot a glance into the reflecting mir- 
ror and measured the distance between 
himself and the pursuit. 

He said, ‘‘Half a minute, Boobs! Hold 
tight!” 

With that, he locked his wheel over, 
slammed on the brakes, dry-skidded the 
car in a complete half circle and went tear- 
ing up the road the way he had come. 

The other car swerved and shot past at a 
good sixty. 

‘* All things considered,” said Jack, ‘‘that 
passed off very pleasantly, though it’s not 
the best thing for tires. Sorry if I gave you 
a shaking, but I couldn’t stick the idea of 
handing you over to those two muts.”’ 

‘““What were the plans you’d made?” 
Boobs insisted. 

Jack looked sheepish. 

“A crazy notion of driving you to the 
doors of every registrar of births, deaths 
and marriages in Great Britain until you 
said, ‘Yes, I will.’”’ 

“But you would never had dared.”’ 

Jack stiffened up. : 

“Better not say that. You escaped by 
the narrowest margin.” 

“What margin?” 

““T saw you were bored and I’ve spent too 
much time with bored people already. 
When only one person sees the humor of it, 
marriage is no joke. ’Fraid I’ve rather 
spoiled your day. What do you want to do? 
Join the treasure seekers or go home?”’ 

Boobs thought for a while. 

‘“Whose home?” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“T only thought after running away so 
fast it would look a little silly going back as 
if nothing whatever had happened.” She 
added, “‘Not that I mind; but you have a 
reputation for doing outrageous things.” 

A sudden fear assailed him. 

‘‘Wretched girl,” he said, ‘‘ you are trying 
to flirt with me, to lead me on in the hope 
that I shall make a fool of myself.” 


THE GREATEST BUSINESS EXPERIMENT 


to commercialize the reparations debt in 
the usual manner—provided, of course, 
that something new and unexpected in 
the political line does not happen by that 
time. 

The total of reparations due from Ger- 
many, as Officially fixed by the Reparations 
Commission, is 132,000,000,000 gold marks. 
This total, despite conferences, conversa- 
tions, agreements and week-end visits of 
prime ministers, has never actually been 
changed. It remains 132,000,000,000 gold 
marks. One of the main troubles of the 
bankers over the Dawes plan is that no- 
where therein is there a plain statement as 
to how much Germany owes, either the 
above figure or any other, or when she will 
be through paying. True, the Dawes plan, 
upheld by the recent London accord, states 
that the total bill should be written down to 
a minimum of 40,000,000,000 gold marks, 
to be paid off in thirty years. But there is 
considerable about it that is vague and 
Therefore the 


many really owes, have the natural fear 
that the Germans will not keep working 
forever on a debt. 

There are only three ways in which bills 
between nations can be paid—in gold, in 
goods, in services. 

It is estimated that there is only $8,000,- 


| 000,000 in gold in the whole world. Of this, 
| 54 per cent is already in the United States, 
| and more than the remainder is owing to 


the United States. It is obviously impossi- 
ble to pay the reparations bill in Manner 
Number One. 

Goods—good German goods. The Allies 
are almost overcome by the fear of them. 
France, Italy and Belgium already have 
high tariffs. Protection talk is now heard in 
England. It certainly isa long, long way to 
Tipperary. In 1914 Britain was afraid of 
German industrial competition. Ten years 
later, Britain, by the Dawes plan, is sup- 
posed to loan money to Germany to restore 
German industry, and naturally the British 
are more afraid of German competition 
than ever. They are back where they 
started from, with the additional fear that 
France, under the Herriot government, may 
carry out the prewar policy of Caillaux, a 
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“Well,” said Boobs, ‘you can hardly 
expect to have it all your own way. It’s 
rude to run away with a girl, threaten her 
with marriage and then change your mind. 
Any woman would be offended by that.” 

Jack nodded grimly. 

“T admit it was not the action of a gentle- 
man or a sheik,” he acknowledged. 

Boobs laughed, a low, trickling laugh. 

“T think the least you could do would be 
to extend the abduction for a few miles; at 
any rate, as far as the next oasis. It’s a 
long time since I’ve had a day off.” 

It was then Jack Tarascon, relying on 
the efficiency of four-wheel brakes, took 
her in his arms and stopped her mouth 
with kisses. 

A man on a market cart waved his cap, an 
errand boy whistled and a maid-servant 
who had just run out to post a letter halted 
in a jealous amazement. 

When he had quite finished, Boobs freed 
herself and looked at him with blazing eyes. 

“You dared—you actually dared!’’ she 
gasped. 

The carter made a megaphone of his 
hands and shouted, “‘Go on, mister! Give 
’er the same again! Let ’er ’ave it!” 

But Boobs’ face had retreated behind a 
defensive shoulder. 

“Drive on,’ she ordered. ‘‘ Drive on. I’ll 
tell you when to stop.” 

““T’m not going to apologize,” said Jack. 

“Drive on.” 

“T’m not sorry. You may be without 
feeling, you may be a calm, empty piece of 
nothingness; but for the future I shall kiss 
you whenever I meet you—wherever I 
meet you—in streets, on tops of busses and 
mountains—in forests—rooms and _ taxi- 
cabs. 

“T’yve formed the habit, Boobs, and 
you’ll never be safe from me now. And in 
the end I’ll marry you—not ridiculously, 
like this, but genuinely, terrifically, and 
haul you off to some wild country and beat 
you into usefulness.’’ 

““What a feller!’’ exclaimed the maid- 
servant. 

But Boobs said, ‘‘We’ll soon see about 
that. Drive .on—instantly.” 


(Continued from Page 7) 


Franco-German commercial accord, marry- 
ing Lorraine iron with Ruhr coal, thus not 
only ruining the British steel trade but 
likewise playing hob with the traditional 
British policy of holding the balance of 
power between rival Continental combina- 
tions. Frank Hodges, Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty and former secretary of the 
British Miners’ Federation, declares that 
the lot of the British miner is steadily 
getting worse. Ninety-seven thousand min- 
ers are now out of work and several collieries 
are closed. 

It would appear that the Dawes plan, 
instead of bringing relief, will permit France, 
Italy and Belgium to get coal from Ger- 
many cheaper than Britain can produce it 
and live. German miners now have the 
longest working day and accept the lowest 
wages. 

Hodges goes on to insist that a com- 
mittee of the trade-unions must be formed 
to work with the transfer committee of 
the Dawes plan, merely to prevent the 
operations of the Dawes plan from ruining 
the interests of labor. So much for Method 
Number Two. 

Payment in services usually means ship- 
ping. The British certainly are not seeking 
German competition in this line. Also the 
other Allies are trying to maintain and 
build up their own merchant marine. So 
that is that. 

The crux of the Dawes plan, as well as its 
most delicate point, is the transfer com- 
mittee, to which Frank Hodges has re- 
ferred. This apparently simple matter of 
Germany paying the Allies is really so 
difficult that the Dawes committee of ex- 
perts, fearing that the Allies might not take 
the money when the Germans paid it in, 
recommended that a limit of 5,000,000,000 
gold marks be set as the total which may 
accumulate in the hands of the agent- 
general. The committee’s report candidly 
admits: “‘We do not deny that this part of 
our proposal will present difficulties of a 
novel character which can only be solved by 
experience.” 

Now this transfer committee is com- 
posed of five men skilled in foreign exchange 
and finance, who represent five Allied and 
Associated Powers, plus the permanent 


such manner as to prevent difficule 


Londonward, down the Edgwart 
ran the car. At Oxford and Ca} 
Terrace Boobs said, “Right.” | 

oc But ye 

“Do you hear me? Right!” 

She had developed an extraordi)- 
thority, but her calm was gone 
swung to the right. » | 

“That turning—straight op 

“But that leads iE : 

‘*Doias Lsayeo 

“Oh, very well.” ; 

“Now left, now stop.” ‘ 

They pulled up in a mean street | 
tall gray house with a brass plat 
railings. 5 

““Now give me that special licen 

““Nouse, Boobs, I shall only buya} 

“‘T’llsee you don’t,”’ she retorted. | 
to me at once.” Shealmost snatche} 
his hand. “And now I’m going to;; 

He opened the car door and she) 
to the pavement. & 

“Tt’s no use, Boobs,” he said; 
get you in the end.” e | 

“You buffoon!’’ sneered Bool| 
you’d a vestige of sense you’d rea| 
so far as you’re concerned, here en] 
Fennimore.” ; 

Which said, she turned and 
briskly up the steps of the house. 

“Au revoir, Boobs,” said Jack 11: 

She did not answer. S| 

As he leaned forward to engage} 
lever his eyes rested for a momer( 
brass plate which was attached to} 
ings. It was engraved with th} 
““B. Watkins, Registrar of Bi 
and Marriages.” 

Boobs’ hand was on the bell. } 
down the street was a policeman. | 

“Officer,” shouted Jack, “ec; 
bring yourself to be a witness?” | 

‘Witness of what?” was the rey 

‘This for a start,” said Jack, a) 
ing out of the car he raced up the }} 
began to kiss Boobs all over again 

““Witness?”’ said the policemar) 
ing that Boobs was a maiden of | 
beauty. ‘‘Lord love me, I wouh 
mind bein’ an accessory after the 


:. 
i 
, 


q 
e | 


| 


agent-general, Seymour Parker Gil 
acts as chairman. Al] moneys rei 
account of reparations from various 
in Germany, such as railways, | 
bonds, deliveries in kind, are tue 
to the agent-general for reparat! 
ments. "g 
The committee controls the use id 
drawal of all moneys thus aero 
the agent-general; also regula h 
gram for deliveries in kind and } 


under the reparations recovery i¢ 


ing with foreign exchange.” Onto 
really call it a small order. The 
also controls the transfer of cash 
lies by the purchase of foreign ev1il 
again without making the exclig 
stable. ’ 
Thus, again referring to the 5,0((0) 
mark limit, the Dawes plan eviittl 
pects that this supercommitteeW 
three-fifths of this sum in bondd 
within Germany—of course, unt 
tions laid down by the Allies. t 
result is that if the Germans do }) 
faith and pay in more than the lll 
safely exchange to their own curn 
German budget contributions 1 ™ 
tions are to be reduced until the)t# 
in the hands of the transfer cori 
below 5,000,000,000 marks. | 
Thus it might be argued that t ¢ 
reparations payments may becon|! 
an aid to German industry, ‘thu 
use of reparations funds in final 
bond issues, as to the Allies ther 
As a matter of fact, this secti 
ber 13—of the experts’ report, W¢ 
most important feature of the Di! 
is a masterpiece of obscurity. I 
of the whole affair, for it is the ¢ 
putting the money into the h 
lies after the Germans have fT 
experts sum it all up with this g 
“We are convinced that some ? 
ordinated policy, with continu 
administration in regard to th 
lies at the root of the reparatio 
and is essential to any practical” 
obtaining the maximum sums [ 
many for the benefit of the Alh¢ 
(Continued on Page 11 
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Continued from Page 108) 

her words, the experts, apparently 
to devise a clear plan for this tre- 
; undertaking, end by merely put- 


nto the hands of another group of - 


the transfer committee, telling them 
o it, boys! We wish you the best of 
As a business job, the problem be- 
transfer committee is without par- 
here has never been a business of 
nitude in any one country, and 
arations business vitally interests 
‘countries. There are no precedents 
ommittee to follow. It is all a gi- 
speriment. After five years of hec- 
mn exchanges no one yet seems to 
ach about what makes a particular 
0 up or down. 

‘ommittee members are therefore 
and explorers, and they certainly 
;o need all the luck that can pos- 
ne their way. 

the Dawes plan began to function 
mans immediately paid over to 
oung, temporary agent-general, an 
im of 20,000,000 gold marks called 
ie plan for reparations payments. 
sdule showed that Mr. Young was 
receive a total of 83,300,000 gold 
uring September, a part of it com- 
the French and Belgian profits in 
r. Both French and Belgians car- 
their share of removing the Ruhr 
ms, and thus far no trouble or bad 
; been reported. 

yw consider a moment the armies of 
id occupation and the fact that 
ve been costing about 250,000,000 
‘ks yearly. This constitutes a first 
m reparations payments made by 
y. After the armies are paid, what 
deducted from Germany’s repara- 
1. The occupation is now costing 
,000,000 gold marks monthly. The 
ions Commission itself costs about 
gold marks a month. This, with 
other Allied control commissions, 
1e monthly total of extra repara- 
bilities on Germany up to about 
)0 gold marks. 

lawes plan secured from Germany 
n the French and Belgian Ruhr 
the total of 83,000,000 gold marks 
‘d for September. Out of this sum 
00,000 extra liabilities were paid, 
only 54,000,000 in the hands of 
eneral Young with which to finance 
veries—that is, to pay the German 
mers for the coal which he then 
ver to the Allies, chiefly France and 
This 54,000,000 marks was not 
(0 finance the total coal deliveries 
2ptember. Thus arose the problem 
cutting down the coal deliveries or 
of the armies of occupation. For 
er it was the amount of coal de- 
hat got the decrease. The armies 
ation remain intact. I have given 
ails in order to show the snag that 
Juntered in the very first month 
Dawes plan was in operation. 


Disputed Figures 


‘esent period is called by the Dawes 
budget-moratorium period, which 
two years, during which time the 
ype to collect 2,220,000,000 gold 
The next two years are to be known 
ansition period, during which time 
prescribes that Germany shall pay 
),000 gold marks. Then begins the 
*, which is called the standard year 
1. After the standard period be- 
total of Germany’s annual repara- 
yments is fixed at 2,500,000,000 
ks; all these payments to be made 
gent-general, who will turn them 
he Allied creditors. 

ler briefly what Germany has al- 
ne to get out of her difficulties, ac- 
0 her own and to the Allies’ system 
eeping. 

veh has Germany paid? Nobody 
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in the strictest interpretation of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, admits a total of about 
14,000,000,000 gold marks. 

It has been declared by no less an au- 
thority than Treitschke that, contrasted 
with commerce and business, “diplomacy 
seems as innocent as a dove.”’ There seems 
something in the idea when one remembers 
the long diplomatic squabble over repara- 
tions, and contrasts the way in which Ger- 
man business handled its affairs at the same 
time. The inflating and then the wiping out 
of their national debt and the debts of many 
private businesses, the putting of their 
profits into the modernization of their 
plants—all this puts the German industrial 
mill into position to grind exceeding fast 
when the waters of the Dawes loan once 
start the wheels going. 

The Dawes plan provides for a loan to 
Germany. The details of this were fixed 
by the German Government in consultation 
with foreign bankers, especially the Amer- 
ican and the British. The Bank of England 
is the only government bank that can offi- 
cially have a finger in the deal, the Banque 
de France and the Federal Reserve Banks 
not being official government banks, as is the 
case in England. 

The Dawes plan maintains that this loan 
is primarily essential for the establishment 
of a new bank and to insure the stabilization 
of currency; also, that it will form an im- 
portant contribution to the bank’s gold re- 
serves. It is also intended to finance 
essential deliveries in kind for reparations 
during the preliminary period of economic 
rebuilding—the first two years, during 
which the Dawes plan provides for no 
reparations payments out of the German 
budget resources. 


The Use of the Loan 


The proceeds of the loan are to be used 
exclusively for financing internal payments, 
such as deliveries in kind, and that part of 
the cost of the armies of occupation which 
represents expenditure in Germany by or 
on their behalf. The Dawes report believes 
that after these first two years a foreign 
loan will no longer be necessary, for, confi- 
dence being restored, there will be an influx 
of capital to Germany, the German capital 
shipped abroad will have returned and the 
German currency and exchange situation 
will improve, as in the case of Austria. 

Owen Young, returning to Paris recently 
from a trip to Berlin, declared that the vast 
quantities of emergency money have almost 
completely disappeared. Young said that 
the problem of redemption of this paper 
money had caused him serious misgivings 
last winter while he was sitting with the 
committee of experts; but the fact of its re- 
moval from circulation, he now declares, 
simultaneously removes one of the greatest 
obstacles to the success of the Dawes plan. 

The so-called London accord, which per- 
mitted, by a series of compromises, the 
Dawes plan to get into operation, is another 
illustration of the unstable and shifting 
sands of politics. Both the German and 
the French delegates were controlled by 
fear of their parliaments. It is reasonable 
to assume that Premier Herriot might have 
agreed to the immediate and complete evac- 
uation of the Ruhr had he not feared the 
Poincaré bloc that awaited his return to 
Paris. But even so, the accord that re- 
sulted was negotiated and not dictated. 
Both the tone and spirit of the conference 
were far different from those preceding it, 
for it was governed by the determination to 
reach a happy ending. In as much as only a 
year ago Europe seemed rapidly drifting 
toward a new war as a result of the Anglo- 
French quarrel, it is uplifting to find that 
no matter what our present fears, the poli- 
ticians at the London Conference feel that 
they haye started the beginning of real 
peace. Immediately after the conference 
the Allied press, shouting, as always, in 
harmony with what the governments dic- 
tate, professed to believe everything that 
had happened was for the best and that the 
millennium was on the way. Nowadays, 
since the Dawes plan has got under way, the 
sinister aspects are beginning to crop out. 

The fear is voiced that Germany may 
have committed herself to a program be- 
yond her power and so may again be 
accused of Punic faith. I have already 
mentioned the troubles of British labor and 
the fear of German goods. The French for 
the moment continue to straddle the fence. 

“T have been the dinner, you will be the 
supper,” said Count Sforza of Milan after 
Louis XII of France had taken his city. 
Some French now console themselves with 
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the thought that if their provinces pro- 
vided a dinner for the Germans during the 
war, as a result of the Dawes plan the 
British may provide the supper. 

But the blackest shadow is the increased 
power over Europe that seems to have been 
given to American finance. Benedetto 
Croce, an Italian philosopher, said of the 
British, ‘‘They have learned by long train- 
ing to hide from themselves the real ends of 
their actions.””’ Apply this to the Dawes 
plan and its acceptance by the London Con- 


ference, and it does seem that the British | 4 


have hidden so well from themselves the 
real ends of their action that they now sud- 
denly fear the peace they sought through 
the Dawes plan may be the peace of the 
tomb. Undoubtedly, by mere force of cir- 
cumstances, America has been maneuvered 
into the position where Europe—and par- 
ticularly England—has become the vassal 
of our money market, a fact which we also 
may come to regard as unfortunate for the 
good of the world. However, praise con- 
tinues to shower upon the individual Amer- 
ican financiers who have helped bring the 
Dawes plan into action, and stress is laid 
upon the fact that such men as Dawes, 
Young, Logan, Ambassadors Kellogg and 
Houghton have fought a great battle of 
justice and common sense. 

To sum up the general situation of the 
Allies vis-a-vis Germany, at the moment 
the Dawes plan came into operation it 
would appear that in two respects Allied 
business had an advantage over German 
business. First, some time will be neces- 
sary for both the German state and German 
industry to recover from its violent fiscal 
and economic disturbances as a result of the 
occupation of the Ruhr. Second, the habit 
of saving among the people has been de- 
stroyed, and to rééstablish such habit it will 
be necessary to supply a flow of capital. 

On the other hand, Germany’s growing 
and industrious population, her great tech- 
nical skill, her wealth of material resources, 
the development of her agriculture on 
progressive lines, her eminence in indus- 
trial science—all give hope for her fu- 
ture prosperity. Industry depends upon 
railways. Ever since the Armistice Ger- 
many has been improving her state rail- 
ways, until now they are not only restored 
to a prewar state of efficiency but have been 
brought up to a standard superior to that 
of any other country of Europe. Further- 
more, her telegraph and telephones have 
been equipped with the most modern ap- 
pliances. Her harbors and canals have 
been likewise developed and, finally, her 
great industrialists have increased their al- 
ready modern plants to produce an even 
greater output than before the war. 


What Else Could Europe Do? 


I have already referred to the fact that 
the German national debt has been wiped 
out. Therefore German business does not 
have to pay this tax. If Germany sus- 
tained the burden of her own debt as the 
Allies are doing, she would need to raise 
5,000,000,000 gold marks annually to pay 
the interest. And, finally, the Germans do 
not have the budget expenses to sustain a 
big army and navy. The ban upon her 


military service results in increasing the | 


number of her producers at a moment when 
800,000 young Frenchmen alone are wast- 
ing time, economically speaking, in the 


army, not to mention the number in the | 


armies and navies of the other Allies. 

From all that is going on in Germany to- 
day, it would appear that the Germans, 
having put their savings and credit ac- 
counts into industrial plants, now only lack 
the necessary funds to finance them, which 
the banks would otherwise have. And the 
Dawes plan in the end supplies those funds 
from the pockets of the Allies, thus pro- 
viding the power and lubrication to start 
the improved German industrial motor go- 
ing better than ever. 

Weighing the pros and cons of what is 
happening or what is likely to happen in 
this initial period of the Dawes plan in 
operation, the big Allied business and bank- 
ing interests already express the fear that 
the principle underlying the reparations 
problem, as applied by the plan, may turn 
out economically wrong and politically un- 
wise, and that Germany will not make the 
reparations payments on the scale de- 
manded without further unsettling: the 
economic situation of Europe, and possibly 
of the world. 

And yet, it is hard to see what Europe 
could have done save to accept the Dawes 
plan and at least try it out. 


The 


only comfort 


is in being sure 


HEN the last word has 

been spoken, you can be 
comforted by the thought that 
you have proved worthy of 
fine sentiment—only if you 
have provided the utmost of 
burial protection for the loved 
one. 


Being sure about protection 
requires uncompromising ad- 
herence to the need of positive 
and permanent protection. No 
other smaller measure of pro- 
tection can be worth while. 


The Clark Grave Vault is made de- 
liberately to be the very best form 
of burial protection that can be pro- 
vided. It is positive because it is 
made according to a natural law; it 
is permanent because it is made of 
Keystone copper-steel. To accept 
an imitation is to defeat your whole 
conception of protection. 


For a quarter of a century no Clark 
Vault has failed. It keeps out every 
drop of moisture. It can be supplied 
by leading funeral directors in every 
part of the United States. 


You are assured of Clark protection 
only when you receive the Clark 
Fidelity Certificate covering the 
vault delivered to you and embody- 
ing the fifty year guaranty of the 
makers. 


Less than Clark complete protection is no 
protection at all! 
THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT 
COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warehouse, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


GRAVE VAULT 


This trade-mark is on every genuine Clark 
Grave Vault. It is a means of identifying 
the vault instantly. Unless you see this 
mark, the vault is not a Clark. 


It was the sort of car that is sometimes 
driven from music hall to music hall by a 
lion tamer or a hypnotist. Palpably de- 
signed to miss no single eye, it was painted 
a brilliant vermilion with bands of white and 
blue. In uniforms of the same inescapable 
colors sat two solemn men in the front. A 
silver elephant with tusks of gold did duty 
as a mascot, while the car itself was lined 
with white velvet and festooned with sprigs 
of rambling roses. From this four-wheeled 
advertisement a tall, gallant and handsome 
person in a gray bowler hat and a suit of 
pepper and salt that had never been worn 
before extended a long immaculate 
leg, which wound up in a white 
spat and a glistening shoe. The 
whole graceful body then emerg- 
ing, this duke or race horse owner 
handed out a most peculiar and 
voluptuous lady with the utmost 
tenderness. Dressed in a chocolate- 
colored riding habit associated with 
the pictures of a female Dick Tur- 
pin, she wore a large Spanish be- 
feathered hat, a white stock with a 
diamond horseshoe, and gauntlet 
gloves. In one hand she carried a 
large gold bag and in the other a 
gold-mounted crop. Under the 
comforting shade of the enormous 
brim her face, though hard and 
coated with paint, had a certain 
flashy beauty. It was only when 
she raised it to cast a patronizing 
glance at the old and lovely house 
that a touch of cruel sun disclosed 
a thousand crow’s-feet round her 
black-encircled eyes. And during 
the whole process of this royal land- 
ing a sort of circus instrument in 
the body of the car blared forth 
the famous strains of Here We Are, 
Here We Are, Here We Are Again. 

‘““My heavens,”’ said Claud, “‘it’s 
father!’’ 

owe his charming friend,” said 
Jack. 

“Well, even this,”’ said Evelyn, 
determined to break the gloom, “‘is 
better than the wheelbarrow. Now 
come.”’ And hers was the first gen- 
uine laugh that the room had heard 
for days. 

They all went into the hall as, 
palpitating with excitement and 
delight, the maid threw open the 
door. 

The major didn’t merely come 
in. He entered, drew up short, re- 
moved his hat, emoted for a mo- 
ment, overcame his proud and 
loving parental feelings and clasped 
the frigid vicar in his arms. 

““My dear fellow, my dear, dear 
fellow,” he said in his mellowest 
voice; ‘‘and my equally splendid 
Claud, chip of the old block.” He 
kissed his hero son on both cheeks, 
thus rendering artificial all that 
poor man’s limbs. “‘And this de- 
lightful girl, who has courage, I can 
see, in all her lines.” 

“Miss Evelyn Arden,” said Jack, 
amazed to find a voice, ‘to whom 
I shall be married, with any luck, 
in about twenty years from now.” 

“No, no, my boy. Cyclonic dis- 
turbances are being blown away. 
You shall stand at the altar of 
your own church during the hap- 
piest of my visits. Sweet Miss 
Evelyn Arden, felicitations to you 
both. And now’’—he turned 
toward the door and extended his hand to 
the peculiar lady—‘‘I have the honor and 
delight to present you to one whose most 
appropriate name is a household word in 
this land; one whose genius and beauty, 
gayety and mellifluous voice have created 
her queen of the music halls, empress of 
comediennes and mistress of my heart. In 
a word, Miss April Day.” 

There was a hoarse and bronchial gurgle, 
a waving gauntlet, and a gushing sweep 
forward. “Oh, stow the Georgian stuff, 
Horry. You know the old buck, my dears. 
I’m jolly glad to meet you, one and all. 
Chuck ceremony. Let’s melt and meld. 
Give me a hug, Jack. That’s the idea, old 
bean. Now, Claudie. Good for you, old 
bird. Now the Shakspere girl, the pretty 
English rose. Fine and dandy. Where do 
I get a wash?” 

Parsonic as it was—cold roast beef, cab- 
bage and pickles, homemade bread, fresh 
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butter, stewed raspberries and red currants, 
Bird’s custard and “honest ale to wash it 
down—that luncheon party was the longest 
and the loudest ever known to the vicarage. 
The major’s daring prophecy proved true. 
What cyclonic disturbance could hang 
blackly in the sky, what iciness and frigidity 
could possibly remain under the incompar- 
able geniality, coarse wit and screaming 
laughter of the famous April Day? Why, 
it was she who had ruined the gravity of 
England with Hold the Baby Right Side 
Up or Look Out For a Squall. It was she 
who had made the country a music-loving 


which must have been caused by the 
ribaldry that issued from the house beside 
the church. 

Tired, hoarse and happy, triumphant at 
having won what was as great a success as 
any that she had achieved, April Day rose 
at last from the table and swaggered up to 
the west bedroom for a rest. The prodigal 
father went with her. And it was not until 
these two had shut their door and all was 
quiet that Jack became the harassed clergy- 
man once more. 

Wiping his eyes, Claud followed the 
almost exhausted Evelyn into the sitting 


‘‘ Watch Me Tease a Smile Into the Duke’s Proud Eyes”’ 


nation with Come Again When Pa’s Gone 
Out and Squeeze Me in the Dark, Kiss Me 
on the Boko and Never Say Die, Try a 
Little Loving When Things Ain’t Goin’ 
Well; and who nearly won the war with 
Oo Says We’re Down-’earted When We’ve 
Got Our Second Wind. She sang them all, 
then, and several others, conducting with 
a fork, and with the magic of an irresistible 
personality and a most contagious kindness 
swept Claud and Evelyn, Jack and the 
major into the choruses, with cook and the 
little maid nearly breaking blood vessels at 
the crack of the door. 

And all the while the garage in the 
village, in which the car now stood, was the 
center of deep and admiring attention on 
the part of every youngster in the place. It 
was lucky indeed that there was no garage 
attached to the vicarage to which that 
thing could draw the crowd. Imagine the 
astonishment and even, perhaps, horror 


room, realized precisely from Jack’s ex- 
pression the scandalized thoughts that were 
passing through his brain, and was shocked 
out of the remnants of laughter by the new 
trouble that had fallen on that already 
tragic house. 

“That’s torn it,’’ said Claud. ‘‘When the 
bishop gets his milk tomorrow every detail 
of this visitation will be delivered with it— 
the car, the musical box, the elephant with 
gold tusks, the roaring luncheon, father’s 
prosperous appearance.” 

“And,” said Evelyn, who was rapidly 
becoming a woman to whom the last word 
already belonged by rights, ‘‘the west 
room.” 

“‘Yes,”’ said Jack, ‘‘everything’s worse 
than ever. What the dickens can I do? 
That’s a wonderful woman. A sort of 
female Mussolini, with all that’s best of 
Lloyd George. As father said, she’s un- 
doubtedly a genius. She can carry us away, 
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snowed under as we are with wor, 
as easily as any mob. I haven’), 
those idiotic choruses since the first 
the war. Can I turn her out? Of; 
can’t. I admire her homogeneoy 
and respect her brilliant achiey 
Then, too, the mere suggestion of 
ventional hint would only earn hy 
roguish gurgle.”’ 

““Well then, give the hint to fatt|) 

Jack had to laugh at that. Thi 
had the same indifference for the g} 
hint as a well-fed salmon commonly }j 
toward the homemade fly. 


problem which was the ;), 
puzzle of all: ‘“‘ What is youg 
to April Day? How did ih 
her? Why does she go abc; 
him? Is it her money tt: 
made him look so smart? °y 
that only a few weeks agoe 
going about like a tramp} 
selling dying hens in the }y 
This woman must have } 
fortune. Can you forget tlk, 
She could be the wife of a 
if she desired it, or, with heyy 
ing public, a member of |g 
ment—on the Conseryati 
at that!” 1 
‘Perfectly true,” said jig 
“Tt beats me, by Jove! Jd 
you see the gold cigar casiy 
which the old man pluckei 
fecto, and notice his link: 
his clothes! I know Say. 
when I see it, though it’s) ] 
time since that fatal day in 
when the first gun blew ofl 
“Well, there’s always Cad 
said Jack, “and the wic 
spaces where a man ca} 
man.”’ a 
“And I’m not afraid of \\sh 
dishes,”’ said Evelyn, “scbb 
floors, and driving to Calin 
see the pictures on Saturdayig 
My sister does it and loy 
rather the man of her hou” 
Never mind about Clauc J 
kissed her and gave greapr 
again. And Claud lookeat 
leg, remembered that he ys: 
rector of a fraudulent cp 
and saw no hope. fi 
And then the major joincth 
beaming, having brushed si 
and changed his patent ses 
a pair of red-leather sliprs, 
viously just out of the bo 
One of those tall, slight, a¢ 
men, he had the torso of/gj 
nasium instructor and tl!d 
jaw line of one who rose ll 
frommeals. Hishairandnjta 
were white, his nose shi 
aquiline, his eyes blue, wit/aul 
ter lines from their corn), 
there was a cleft on his cit 
had made for considerable 9 
From his rather florid mint 
was easy to see that Irelan| 
his ancestry, and no one él, 
have worn those dangeroull! 
in a way so perfectly se 
that his sons could n 
of him! 
“Delightful,” he said, © 
ful. This warm old 
affectionate reunion, 01 
neous mirth and genia 
table, and, above all, 
alry, my dear Jack 2 
toward that indescribable wom 
expansive and golden soul to W 
country owes so great a debt 
If only—sad words—I’d b 
to know her years and year: 
Jack grappled with his co’ 
out with it. ‘What we all 
is how you ever did meet hel 
it’s all the same to you.” 
The major chose the most | 
chair, proficient in the art. — 
says that romance is dead?” 
lighting his third cigar / 
glance at the case. “One evé 
weeks ago, as I was returning t& 
room in Bloomsbury after a 
work—addressing envelopes i 
professional begging-letter 
exact—a taxi passed me, f 
came the sounds of matrimon 
Something was flung from the 
(Continued on Page 17) 
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me in the face and hurt me, I 
myself by picking it up and keep- 
my hand. Under the lights of, 
) h, afamiliar pawnbroker’s shop, 
ad what was certainly the cause of 
Je, and found a neat leather case. 
j it—who wouldn’t?—only to 
that I was the jubilant possessor 
one-pound notes and a ticket for 
box of the Alhambra, useful for 
it only. Wasteful, but probably 
at henpecked husband, don’t you 
Jack?” : 

” said Jack, adding inwardly, ‘“‘if 


Alhambra! What memories the 
ike! The old gay nights, the dear 
friends. Acting quickly on an 
e impulse, I went into the shop, 
a suit of evening clothes that 
lying dormant for months, took 
my room, shaved, dressed, and 
ra hat of fair condition dined in 
m grill room, cracked a half bottle 
decent wine, and walked easily to 
that I used to know so well. 
ig was changed there—the door- 
1e man who took my ticket, the 
ho conducted me to the royal box 
I sat in splendid isolation. The 
Ss were new to me, too, except 
obey and the glorious April Day. 
5; unmoved by the first half of 
m, laughed consumedly at Robey, 
d with eager expectation for that 
greater artist, whom I had not 
ears,” 
‘Lord,’ said Claud, “it’s un- 
7 


things are unbelievable, dear 
hey happen every day. Well, she 
ist. At the first sight even of her 
here was cataractical applause. 
onder?” - 
for one,’’ said Jack. 
or another, me,” said Evelyn, the 
t grammarian. 
' her songs was a new one, as it 
with such unusual luck, called 
2 Tease a Smile Into the Duke’s 
as; its success mainly depended 
eing a fine-looking old fellow not 
enough to be sung at but in the 
ht of the greater portion of the 


‘ou were the fine old fellow?” 
lyn, greatly thrilled. 

indeed he, my love. Ha-ha!”’ 

, too good to be true!” 

ue enough, thank God, to be 
1, all the world’s a stage, and all 
ad women merely players; or, as 
eywood wrote in his Apology for 
venture to think, more neatly: 
T’s a theatre, the earth a stage 
_and Nature do with actors fill.’ 
eye search about the house and 
a sort of dumb appeal, on me. 
moment I assumed a stiffness of 
ciness of face which, I gathered 
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at once, would help her, only gradually and 
helplessly to melt under the broad and 
tempting allurements that she exerted with 
so much art. Good heavens, the roars of 
men, the positive screams of women, the 
spontaneous collapse of the band! Upon 
my soul, my dears, never in all my ex- 
perience had I heard such bellows, seen 
such painful mirth. It was epoch-making, 
really. I acted like an inspired man. Of 
course there were encores, the chorus was 
roared by the house, and when I saw that 
the song was making history, I, too, rose 
to genius, saw my chance, not only of being 
of service to an artist but of resigning from 
my addressing-letter job, sprang, com- 
pletely dazzled, on the stage, and, in spite 
of April’s real surprise and struggles, kissed 
her on the lips and chased her into the 
wings.” 

“You didn’t!” 

“T did, my love. And I need hardly say 
there was a riot. The spontaneity of the 
whole episode was so unrehearsed and 
actual, so obviously real and mirth provok- 
ing that the audience was carried away. In 
the language of the profession, the song 
went over big. Again and again April was 
called to the footlights, and the few words 
that were forced from her clinched her 
stupendous success. Need I say more?” 

There was a chorus of “Yes, go on.” 
Romance will always do this. 

“Well then, April took me to her room. 
I gave her my name, my standing, the 
true state of my condition, an account of 
how I came to be there. I was immediately 
engaged at what was a considerable sum to 
me, to do the same thing twice a day— 
twice nightly in many instances— and 
with certain mild improvements I have 
been doing so ever since. I shall do it 
again tonight, and we shall drive back after 
the last performance to earn a peaceful 
sleep.” 

All of which, wonderful, exciting and 
incidentally useful as it was, didn’t account 
in any way for the west room. But before 
Jack could make that point the ‘‘Duke’s 
proud eyes” gleamed with another triumph; 
he rose and went to Jack. 

“Now let me come to a more important 
matter, one which I can see has left its 
marks on you. Meeting Isaac Gordon 
yesterday, from whom you so generously 
borrowed money to keep me in the sunlight, 
he told me of his having been obliged to 
serve you with a writ. These money 
lenders have no manners, and what is al- 
most as bad, no mercy. Dear boy, I was 
appalled. The vicar of Stoutleigh-the-Wold 
too. Money raised for me. Let me, at 
once, relieve you of all anxiety. It gives 
me how can I say what pleasure to hand you 
his receipt in full.” 

“What!” cried Jack. ‘‘You’ve paid it?” 
And his voice trembled and broke. 

“Thankfully and gratefully,” said his 
father. ‘‘ And as this is an appropriate mo- 
ment for the subject of finance, I want you 
to know, dear son, that as a mark of my 
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esteem and deep affection I have written 
to the bishop to ask him to whom I shall 
write a check—a good one—to settle the 
debt for the restoration of your church. 
Also I have instructed my lawyers to pay 
into your bank the sum of ten pounds 
weekly, upon which, I trust, you will feel 
yourself enabled to lead this dear girl to 
the altar before I go on tour.” 

“Father!” 

“I’m so glad you’re 
as for you, Claud 

“What! Am [in this?” Poor old Claud, 
who had had thoughts of suicide. 

“Yes, because the prodigal in this in- 
stance, to be unusual, provides the fatted 
calf. Your case, now. Of course I read in 
the paper the disclosure of that fraud. But 
I have employed a great K.C. to plead 
your cause, paid the amount of fees that 


glad, my boy. And 


you drew from the company, and as you | 


are a soldier, a hero, and not a business 
man, you are already as good as free.” 

Evelyn sprang to her feet and kissed him. 

And of the two poor men who stood 
blinking at the rush of light that had been 
let into their tunnel it was Jack, being a 
vicar, who felt impelled to speak. 

“But father,” he said, ‘‘what do you 
take either of us to be that we can accept 
all this money from a woman, however 
kind, who doesn’t belong to the family? 
Forgive me for saying so, but your salary 
as an actor isn’t big enough for this.” 

The major paused for a moment, listened, 


. and went over to the door. ‘Would you 


be so kind as to join us here, my angel? I 
want you to be present at a moment that 
is very precious to me.” 

“Here we are, here we are, here we are 
again.” She entered. Her face was harder 


and more painted than ever, but there was | 


something in her flashy beauty in which 
there was a certain pathos and a strange 
demand for pity. ‘’Ullo, ’ullo,” she said. 
““What’s the bright idea?”’ 

And in the glance that she gave to the 
major there was more than admiration of 
his charm and chivalry, of his Old World 
manner, his old-print appearance. There 
was affection, gratitude, pal-ship. Thisman 
was a great gentleman in her estimation, in 
spite of his weaknesses. She loved him and 
was proud. 

“My dears,” said the prodigal father, 
leading her forward in all her arresting 
clothes, “here stands the blessed fairy of 
our house, the great lady who has stood so 
long at the top of every bill, the dear soul 
who is a greater stickler for the conventions 
than either you or I, the sweet woman who, 
because the year of mourning for her late 
husband has not yet run quite out, married 
a deeply loving and admiring person in 
secret this morning, and does not wish to 
announce the news to a cynical world 
before the grass has grown comfortably 
over the grave of one who gave her much 
unhappiness. My dears—and this will pro- 
vide the answer to your perfectly legitimate 
questions, Jack—your mother.”’ 
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It keeps out cold 
and colds 


FACING winter weather in 
insufficient underwear doesn’t 
prove your strength—or im- 
prove it. The vitality you 
use up lays you wide open to 
colds. 

Your body must be kept 
warm. The poisonous excre- 
tions continually given off 
through the pores must be ab- 
sorbed. If they aren’t, your 
pores become clogged. Again 
you find yourself liable to 
colds. 

Wright’s Health Under- 
wear offers the double protec- 
tion of warmth and of great 
absorptive power. The patent 
loop-stitch with which it is 
knitted increases the natural 
absorbency of the wool in 
every Wright garment. Ex- 
cretions are absorbed in- 
stantly. Your body stays dry, 
at a warm, uniform tempera- 
ture all the time. 

Wool is a non-conductor of 
heat and of cold. It 
keeps body warmth in—and 
cold out. Wright’s Health 
Underwear comes in all pure 
wool, in worsted, and in 
cotton-and-wool mixtures. 
Heavy, medium, light—any 
weight, to suit any preference 
or climatic condition. Union 
suits or separate garments. 

Go to your favorite store 
and see this underwear. for 
yourself. Or write for our 
booklet, “‘Comfort,” which 
tells all about it. Please en- 
close your dealer’s name. 


WRIGHT’S 
Health Underwear 
FOR MEN AND BOYS 

Wricut’s UNDERWEAR Company, Inc. 
74 Leonard Street, New York City 


For over forty years, the finest of underwear 
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Power is the 
secret of successful, 
comfortable motor- 
ing—youwanttogo, when 
you want to go. That’s why 
you need the Allen Shutter 
Front, which “Gets ’er Hot 
and Keeps ’er Hot”! 
It’s the warm motor, the properly 
heated motor, the Allen Shutter 
Front protected motor, which gives 
you the most POWER—vaporizes 
the gas instantly, minimizes loss in 
wear and tear by reason of crank- 
case oil dilution, and greatly retards 
the formation of carbon. 
The Allen Shutter Front is a real 
motoring necessity—no car is com- 
pletely equipped without a shutter. 
Beautifully finished in black Japan 
enamel—easily installed, with no 
complicated mechanical parts to 
get out of order. The full opening 
permits all-year service. 


SHUTTER FRONT 
“Geter Hot and Keep ’er Hot” 


Buy today from your local service 
station or accessory dealer. Per- 
fect fitting—all sizes—ready 
to attach. Not automatic— 
positive hand control 

from the dash, 


COMPLETE 


Ford Special—$12.00 


Distributors 


Wetmore-Savage Company, Boston, Mass. 
Geo. W. Nock Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
James Martin, New York, N. Y. 

Elin Auto Supply Co., Newark, N. J. 

Fiske Automotive Supply Co., Albany, N. Y. 
Syracuse-Watson Stabilator Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
H. D.Taylor Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Baltimore Hub Wheel & Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Foster Auto Supply Co., Denver, Colo. 


Northern Automotive Supply Co., Bay City,Mich. 


Dyke Motor Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Shadbolt & Boyd Iron Co., Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Kelley-How-Thomson Co., Duluth, Minn. 


Minneapolis Iron Store Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
FarrellAutoSupplyCompany,Inc.,Brooklyn,N.Y. 


The Dine-Dewees Company, Canton, Ohio. 


Write for interesting facts on crankcase oil 
dilution and why you need a shutter, mention 
make of car. 


Sole Manufacturers 


The Allen Auto Specialty Company 


16 West 61st St., New York 
2015 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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“You'll probably get a bill from him when 
we get home.” Alice got mad at that. She 
said she was just being friendly, but I 
don’t trust such friendliness, and I told 
her so. 

I was hungry for a real meal that night, 
so we boiled potatoes and had a steak, and 
bananas and oranges for dessert. The peel- 
ings and all made a mess around camp, and 
the flies were gathering next morning, so 
it was a comfort to get away from them 
and start on. 

Well, we stopped two or three times the 
next day, at a place they call the Bowl, 
where some water goes into a hole under a 
rock; and we walked in to the pool at the 
Flume and nothing would do Chester but 
he’d climb around and throw sticks into the 
falls to see them go down. He was the 
cutest thing; he was pulling away at a 
little tree as big as he was, trying to get it 
to throw in. He threw in everything he 
could lay hands on. The pool was full of 
sticks and rubbish before he got through. 
It’s a right pretty place. Papa said he saw 
some trout in the water and he was going 
to get a fishing rod and watch for a chance 
to catch some fish somewheres. I like fish. 
We’d took our lunch in to the pool with us. 
Some sandwiches and things we’d bought 
at the restaurant outside, and some bottles 
of ginger ale. Bob threw one of the bottles 
at a rock and it broke and you could see 
the glass shining on the bottom in four or 
five feet of water. It was right pretty, but 
Alice got mad at him and they had a fuss 
about it. She tried to stop Chester throw- 
ing the other bottles in, but I stopped her. 
A child’s got to have some pleasure, I al- 
ways say. You can’t be forever saying no 
to them; and goodness knows if he can’t 
muss things up now I don’t know when he 
can. We won’t be here again. 

I sent you some postcards from the little 
store at the Old Man of the Mountains. 
It’s a right nice store; they have souvenirs 
and everything. I sent you a paddle, too, 
with a picture burnt onto it. I guess you 
got it by now. There are a lot of souvenir 
stores all along the road, and more things a 
person wants; but you can’t buy them all, 
but I do like to send postcards. I sent one 
to Margy, and I wrote on it, ‘Having a 
wonderful trip. You ought to come some- 
time.” She ought to, too. Her and Roger 
like camping out, you know. But they 
always go away somewheres by themselves. 
I like to be with people more, seeing folks 
all the time. You see people day after day. 
The same ones. We passed where a hotel 
had burned down. Papa thought we might 
camp there, but some men working around 
wouldn’t let us. I said we would anyway, 
but papa decided not to have any trouble 
with them. 

We didn’t come to a good place, so we 
drove up a wood road into a field. There 
was nice long grass, and it was lovely, only 
no water. There was a fence across, some 
old bars, but we took them down, and drove 
right in. If it hadn’t been for the fence I 
don’t know what we’d have done for fire- 
wood. The trees there were all oaks and 
things, and green. The fence wasn’t any 
good, anyway, but the farmer came down 
in the morning and made a row about it 
and said we’d spoiled his hay. The fire had 
spread a little. Him and papa had a long 
argument, but finally papa gave him two 
dollars. I told papa he was soft to do it. 
The fence wasn’t any good, and what little 
hay we’d burned wouldn’t amount to any- 
thing. Bob said the farmer was right, said 
he could have put us all in jail. I knew 
that was foolish. 

We got some nicé sweet corn out of a 
field that day, and some potatoes. There 
are apple trees every once in a while, but 
the apples ain’t ripe yet. Chester like to 
made himself sick eating them. I picked 
some to make apple sauce the first time we 
camp any place long enough. 

We came through Bretton Woods and 
past the Mount Washington that day. 
They’re big hotels with people around all 
dressed up and spending a lot of money. 

Mount Washington’s right behind the hotel 
and there’s a train goes up it. Then we had 
it downhill for a long ways, and that was 
nice for papa. The car runs better down- 
hill, so he’ could take it easier. We had a 
row with the fire warden that day, just be- 
cause we built a fire in a grove beside the 
road. He said it was national forest and we 
had to have a license for a fire; but I told 
him if it was national forest we owned it as 
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much as he did. He says, “‘ Well, I’m paid 
to take care of it for you, madam,” and I 
says, “Thank you for nothing.’’ And he 
says, “For you and for everyone else, I’m 
working for you all.” So I says, “Go work 
somewheres else.”” But Alice got to talking 
with him. It’s a comfort sometimes, hav- 
ing a pretty girl along. Come to find out, 
he was one to give licenses, and Alice got 
him to make one out for papa, and he let 
her have it for nothing. He said there 
wasn’t any charge. I guess she got around 
him, all right. I knew, minute I laid eyes 
on him, he just wanted us to give him 
money. 

So we came on here and camped that 
night. That was last night. Papa said his 
brake bands were wore out and he had to 
get new ones, and he’d broke a spring or 
something. So Alice and Bob said they’d 
climb Mount Chocorua while he was doing 
it. You can see the mountain from here. 
It’s just rocks on top. Alice and Bob and 
Chester went off this morning to walk up 
it. I think they’re foolish, but it gets them 
out of the way. This boy from the garage 
drove up after they’d started, and he tried 
to get me to tell him where Alice was, but 
I wouldn’t. But he decided they’d climb 
the mountain too. I never had a notion 
they’d do that. Papa’s took the car to a 
garage and I’m staying in the tent writing 
letters. There’s a lake down through the 
woods a ways. 

I didn’t tell you about the funny time we 
had when we stopped here last night. We 
drove off the main road along a back road 
that said private way, and into this field, 
and an old man with white whiskers and 
knee pants came down and talked to papa. 
He said this was private property. Papa 
says, ‘Whose is it?’’ This old man says, 
“Tt happens to be mine.” I says, “You 
want to own the whole outdoors, don’t 
you?”’ He says, ‘Well, we prefer not to 
have strangers as our guests.”” Bob says to 
him, ‘‘We won’t do any damage, sir.”’ He 
called him sir! The old man says, “But if 
you all came in and camped here, we would 
have to move out, I’m afraid.” I says 
to him, “It’s a pity a few folks think they 
own the world.” I guess that made him 
ashamed of himself, because he didn’t say 
a thing. He talked kind of low all the 
time, like he was afraid somebody’d hear 
him. Alice says to him, ‘It’s such a lovely 
view of the mountain from here.’ He 
smiled at her, the way folks do smile at 
Alice. She went away with him, talking. 
I guess she was safe enough, by the looks of 
him. Anyway, he didn’t bother us again or 
I’d have told him some things. It makes 
me mad the airs rich people put on. You 
can see signs all along that says “‘No tres- 
passing.”’ Papa don’t pay any attention to 
them. He says it’s the law in New Hamp- 
shire that you can’t keep a person off your 
land if they don’t do any damage, and we 
don’t do any damage. So they can’t do 
anything but talking. 

Papa got him a fishing rod in town and 
caught some fish in a little pond last night. 
Trout. They were little, but they were 
mighty good, and a change for us. Alice 
was mad at papa. She said it was the old 
man’s pond, where he raised these fish or 
something, but I don’t see what a man 
wants with fish if he don’t catch them. 

It’s along toward suppertime, and time 
they were getting back. Papa’s going to 
fetch some stuff for supper. I hope Alice 
don’t run into that garage boy up the 
mountain. I ought to be along to keep an 
eye on her. 

There was a nice moon last night and it 
looks like a good night tonight; but cold. 

Well, I’ll write to you again when I get a 
minute. 

Your affectionate sister, 
JENNIE. 


BANGOR, MAINE. 
August 19, 1924. 


EAR SUSIE: Well, Susie, here we are 

in Bangor and the trip almost over, 
and I’m kind of glad of it. Will, that’s 
Nat’s brother, has a nice house here but 
small. There’s hardly room for all of us. 
He seems right glad to see us, and his wife’s 
nice. She’s a good housekeeper, and it 
makes me kind of homesick for my own 
things, the way her house is so neat and all. 
Nat had a letter from Charlie Packard. He 
said he hadn’t been out to the house, but 
he talked with a man that was camping out 


by the river, and the man said it 
right. Somebody in an auto, four ¢ 
from Ohio or somewhere, that hac 
clear across the country. They 
there four days, Charlie said, and }} 
day. I wouldn’t want to make sue} 
trip. Funny for folks to drive all | 
from Ohio to camp out by the riy 
past our place. Charlie said it rep 
the time they was there. 4 
Well, I’ve enjoyed the trip, but iy 
a comfort to be home again, where} 
where everything is, and things a 
and all. | 
We stayed over another day » 
mountain I wrote you from, 
and it was miserable enough 
leaked where it was torn. Pap’ 
something done to the car at a g 
that took all day and that boy 
garage that’s crazy about Alice held 
He told papa his brother and his 
going back to Boston, but he 
going on alone. I said to myself t 
young man was going to follow 1 
asked Alice and she said she didn} 
but it turned out he had to go ba 
brother, so we got rid of him, Je 
been sulky ever since. She got mi, 
because I threw away the apple pis 
I made apple sauce at that 1 
camped, because she’d told the 
she’d leave the place cleaned up|I 
soon shut her up, I tell you. She’ze 
awful hard to manage. I said /d 
smoke in my eyes all day and wasrli 
mood for sass. 
We went up past Sebago Lz 
there, and through Augusta. Papsa 
wanted to go up into the woodsto 
Moosehead Lake. We camped oneig 
a hill by Dover-Foxcroft and it 4s 
with a wind and all. Next day >< 
through Greenville and up to aig 
with an Indian name. It was righ hi 
the woods, and we saw four deer ir’ bi 
and a lot of partridges, and Bob lle 
of them with rocks, they were - 


| 


We didn’t take them with us, thigh 
cause papa said there’d probably |a 
warden around somewheres. - ‘ 
We drove right across the dam id 
was a game warden, sure enoug]) 
stopped papa on the road four or 
from the dam and asked if papa | 
to fish. So papa had to buy a li 
pay for it. I told him it wasn’t or 
but the warden saw the rod on t/s 
the car and he says, ‘If you’re goit i 
with a rod, you better have a ?¢l 
guess.” So he had to buy one B 
turned out to be worth the mone'be 
papa caught a lot of fish. There ve 
men fishing with these flies, but ap 
some pork from a piece we had id 
with that and he caught more all 
body, I guess. There was morha 
could eat. We had to throw awa/0u 
that rotted on us on the way lk 
camped there one night. It walls 
the end of the road, by a bro J 
funny name, and there was tent 
and other folks camping and fish 
time. I guess it’s a good place | 
man there that wasn’t fishing tc Pi 
used to be the best place in Mai 
but the road had brought more‘ 
He said there wouldn’t be any fii 
year or two. He said it was as! 
I said to him, “‘I guess you're 01) 
that wants to keep the fishing? ! 
selves.”” He’d said he used to c1€ 
fore there was a road. He d 
anything to say to that. ; 
We didn’t start back from theri#! 
late in the morning. I kind of \P#! 
somehow. It gets tiresome, se¢* 
setting in a car all day, and Che*t! 
ing around in the back seat and }ba 
wanting to drive, but papa won 
We started out only going to ¢ 
hundred miles a day, but we doi 
that every time we get started #4 
ways says, ‘‘We might as well ) § 


my foot down on that. 5 
to Mount Desert tomorrow, 
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Loud-Speaker reception from nearby stations will be only a small part of 
your enjoyment of a Superspeaker and a modern Radio Set. 


The air is full of music and voice from far and near. Nearly roo high 
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Regardless of the size or power of your set—regardless too, of your prior ex- 
perience in amplified reception—Superspeaker performance will surprise and 
delight you. Just ask any of the thousands of Superspeaker users from coast 
to coast. 
Enjoy your home theater to the full limit of its possibilities. 
Install a Superspeaker and sweep the ether! 
A big, substantial instrument, 26 inches high, with 14-inch bell, and weighing over 
5 pounds—Handsomely finished in ebony gloss—Needs no extra batteries or 
coils—Adjustable for volume— Wears forever—Built complete in our own plants 


at Detroit and Allegan, and backed by the guarantee of a million-dollar corpo- 
ration. List price $30. (West of the Rockies, $32.50). Ask your dealer. 


JEWETT RADIO & PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 
5684 Twelfth Street Detroit, Michigan 
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For Homes or Public Recep- 
tion. 

THE SuPERSPEAKER UNIT 
Makes a Loud Speaker out 
of Your Phonograph. 

Tue Jewett Parxay CABINET 
With Parquetry Top—All 
Standard Panel Sizes. 

THe Jewett ADAPTO CABINET 
Houses Any Set and Equip- 
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Tue Jewett Micro-Diar 
Makes Tuning 50 Times as 
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(Continued from Page 118) 
says we got to, being so near and all, and 
then start home the next day and stop over- 
night somewheres. 

I declare it was a relief to get into a house 
again, and Will’s wife keeps it nice and all, 
and it was a comfort to have a bath. Papa 
and the children have gone swimming right 
along; but I always say the water’s too 
cold for me. I like a nice warm soak. 

I didn’t tell you we had some lovely corn 
out of a field on the way here. Alice says 
it’s the same as stealing; but I always say 
the farmers won’t miss the little we take. 

We saw some pretty purple flowers in the 
yard in front of a farmhouse where there 
wasn’t anyone at home. It looked to me 
like nobody lived there, so I picked the 
flowers. They looked right pretty, but 
they didn’t last till we got to Will’s, and I 
finally had to throw them away. I thought 
we could keep them in water, but there 
wasn’t any bucket. 

Papa says I better keep my mouth shut 
about it, but there’s no harm in telling you. 
This farmhouse, I was sure nobody lived 
there; but Alice argued about it, till finally 
Bob found where he could get a window 
open and climbed in and opened the door. 
The beds wasn’t made or anything, and 
everything in a mess, and you could see 
there hadn’t been anybody there for a year. 
There was a spinning wheel I wanted, but 
papa said we couldn’t get it in the car; but 
there was a set of old blue china plates and 
I got them in, and a little copper kettle, and 
a warming pan with a broken handle that I 
can get a new handle for. But don’t let on 
to papa that I told you. He said we could 
be put to jail for it; but I said what was the 
sense of that if the people didn’t live there 
any more, and probably didn’t want the 
things anyway. I heard him tell Will we 
got the things at an antique shop. What 
he paid and everything. I told him I didn’t 
see any difference in taking them and lying 
about them, but he said I’d taken them 
and he had to lie to keep me out of jail, and 
I says, ‘‘I’d like to see anybody put me in 
jail for carting away some rubbish like 
that.” He was always one to try and put a 
person in the wrong. 

I’m kind of dreading the rest of the trip. 
My legs ache. But I guess I can stand it 


because they were troubled with neuralgia, 
and tobacco was good for it. 

I once tried smoking Aunt Mahala’s pipe 
after she had laid it aside, and became very 
sick. While in this condition someone re- 
ported the incident to my father, who came 
after me and gave me what we called a 
whaling. I saw him coming, trimming 
a switch, and understood what it meant, 
for whipping children was very common in 
that day. 

The first compliment ever paid me was 
from my mother, who said I was a good- 
looking baby but had gotten bravely over 
it. The second came from my Aunt Beckie, 
who said I was smart; that when my father 
hit me the first lick I fell and screamed so 
loud he thought he was murdering me and 
soon quit, whereas my brother Jim sullenly 
took punishment, which caused the whip to 
be laid on all the harder. 

We never made camp that some of the 
children were not whipped; frequently 
fathers and mothers led their children off, 
the children screaming, “‘I’ll be good! Vl 
be good!” 

In this modern day I have not seen a 
child whipped in many years. Whether the 
old custom was better than the new I do 
not know, but I have never whipped my 
own, and have good children. 

One night a big boy named Joe Adams 
resisted his father when he attempted to 
whip him. Man and boy were almost 
equally matched, and they struggled and 
fought several minutes, the boy screaming 
he was too old to be whipped and had re- 
peatedly given warning he would not sub- 
mit to it again. The most pitiful picture in 
my memory is of the boy’s mother hys- 
terically crying and not daring to interfere. 

One man tried to end the fight by assist- 
ing in subduing the boy, but Bill Scott 
pushed him back and stopped the fight, 
telling the father he should be ashamed of 
himself. 

There was a good deal of excitement 
about the affair several days, Mr. Adams 
saying he would conquer his son if it was 
the last act of his life. The boy left camp 
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for three or four days more. I'll write you 
after I get home. f 
Your affectionate sister, JENNIE. 


RocKHAM, MASS. 
August 25, 1924. 


EAR SUSIE: Well, Susie, I guess I 

won’t get much good out of my vacation. 
We’re at home now, and I been working day 
and night, because while we was away 
somebody broke into our house and ruined 
everything and we didn’t know a word 
about it till too late and my preserves is 
broken into and half of them used up and 
everything in the house dirty and ruined, 
and goodness knows what stole right out 
of the house. I’d like to get my hands on 
them. 

I guess it was those men from Ohio that 
was camping down by the river or Charlie 
Packard said they was, the fool. But he 
says they had a tent down there, but prob- 
ably when it rained so they come up and 
got into the house to keep dry. But I say 
by the looks of things there was an army 
of tramps in here a month. It don’t look as 
though anybody could do as much damage 
in just two weeks, but Charlie says them 
Ohio men weren’t around here but four 
days. Nobody noticed the number of their 
car even, but papa had the police and the 
police won’t do anything, they never do. 
But that boy in the garage that’s crazy 
about Alice says he found out the number 
of their car, but the police telegraphed to 
Ohio and there ain’t any such number, or 
something; that goes to show what a fool he 
is. All I can say is, if the folks out West are 
all like that, I’d be ashamed to live in 
Towa. I’d like to get my hands on them 
just once. For about five minutes. 

That boy in the garage that’s crazy about 
Alice found it out, when it was too late to 
do anything, of course. He came out here 
to do some errand for Alice. He says she 
asked him to come water her rose bushes, 
but I’d as soon think it was devilment. He 
saw where the bulkhead door was open, 
and he went down cellar and things was 
broken into there, and the door at the head 
of the cellar stairs into the kitchen, with an 
ax; so the fool, instead of telegraphing, 
wrote a letter to Alice. She got the letter 
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the morning we was going to start home. 
We’d went to Mount Desert and it was 
dusty and I wouldn’t let them drive me 
back the same day, I was too tired of eating 
dust, so we stayed at a farmhouse where 
they took auto parties by the night be- 
cause we'd left the tent and all in Bangor. 


So we got back the next day, and we was” 


going to start home the next morning and 
stop somewheres around Brunswick, papa 
said, and camp out and then come on 
home. So we didn’t hurry in the morning, 
and this letter come for Alice and when 
she’d told me what that boy said I was 
bound we’d go right on home, tired as I 
was, so we did, and we had two flat tires 
and the engine acted up and the car 
wouldn’t run the way it ought to and papa 
kept fussing with it and we didn’t get home 


till after midnight and I was pretty near 


dead anyway and when I saw the state 
things were in I wished I was dead, and 
I felt like it. 

Things were such a mess I can’t begin 
to tell you, it sickens me kind of. They’d 
opened a lot of preserves and some they 
didn’t eat and broke two jars on the cellar 
floor with the glass in the stuff and all, 
some strawberry preserve; and the sheets 
I’d put on the furniture in the living room 
was on the floor in a pile; tramped on with 
greasy feet, and the shades were run up 
and the carpet faded; and the garden was 
ruined, where they’d pulled corn and all, 
and tramped around; and they’d throwed 
garbage out the kitchen door or the window 
anywheres, or on the back porch, and in the 
sink, and dishes dirty, and two plates and 
a cup broken and the pieces on the floor, 
and something had cooked over in the oven 
and it was all burned on, and all the 
pots and spiders greasy and sooted up, and 
they’d slept in all the beds, with their 
clothes on, looked like, and smoked ciga- 
rettes around and left them to burn the 
floor or the tables, and ashes everywhere, 
and my best tablecloth burnt, and three 
empty whisky bottles, and the bathroom 
a mess to sicken a body. And the varnish 
all scratched on the floors, and gravy on 
my dining-room rug that was new two 
years ago, and matches scratched on the 
furniture and the wall paper and three 
phonograph records broken and my bureau 
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that night, but next day we heard he was 
with the men and boys who were driving 
loose stock in the rear. 

Joe Adams was not a bad boy, and food 
was sent him by the women. He didn’t 
appear in camp for a week, but came in 
timidly one night at the end of that time. 
He first stopped and talked with the women 
and children at the wagon farthest from his 
own, where his parents sat, the father surly 
and the mother in tears. Joe slowly ad- 
vanced from wagon to wagon toward his 
mother, and finally stood beside her as she 
sat in an old hickory-bottomed chair they 
had brought along. She put her arms 
around him and sobbed so hysterically all 
could hear. The father said nothing and 
was motionless, looking at the ground; 
which may have been due to Bill Scott, who 
had approached and was standing almost 
within reach of the boy. Finally the father 
arose and walked out into the dark, crying, 
as we all were. The mother tidied Joe up a 
little by sewing on a button or two, and 
then went into the family wagon and 
brought out some special delicacy she had 
been saving for him. That night Joe slept 
in his usual place, and we heard no more of 
the affair. 

One of the movers called Old Lee was 
talked about a good deal because he said he 
did not intend to remain long where we were 
going, as he did not believe the new coun- 
try would suit him, and he might soon move 
on. Lee was a hunter and always looking 
for wild turkeys along the road. One after- 
noon when our wagon was in the lead and I 
was sitting on the front seat, we ran into a 
flock in a deserted clearing. Lee was some 
distance behind, and before we could get 
word to him the turkeys had disappeared. 
He had been saying he could always get 
turkeys on their roosts at night if he could 
find where they “used” during the day. 
Here was his chance and, taking a gun and 
a riding horse, he dropped out of the train. 

Next morning I found he had returned to 
camp with four turkeys, on which we 
feasted; it was a piece of turkey Mrs. 
Adams had saved for her son Joe. 


Old Lee also knew the art of trapping 
quail. He had brought along a net, and one 
Sunday, when a drizzling rain was falling, 
I went with him and his son John to try our 
luck. We had a good deal; I’m sure we 
caught more than a hundred. Old Lee rode 
one of the bony horses used to pull his 
wagon, and John and I rode the other, bare- 
back. When we encountered a flock, usually 
they wouldn’t fly, owing to the drizzling 
rain; so we set the trap and carefully drove 
them into it. The trap was like a long fish 
net with wings, and sometimes we caught 
twenty or thirty at a setting. 

That night when just ready to eat my 
share of the game someone told father I had 
gone hunting with Old Lee on Sunday, and 
as punishment, in addition to a whipping, I 
ate side meat instead of quail. 

Bill Scott was a professional farm hand, 
and it was said he would never amount to 
anything else; but he was the most popular 
member of the party, and the most capable. 
He helped the tired women with a gentle- 
ness and politeness I sincerely admired, 
since I had never seen anything of the kind 
before, and his sympathies were always 
with the children when they were imposed 
on. All the men were a little afraid of him 
in an argument or in wrestling. 

One evening a party of Indians came 
along and camped near us. The leader was 
a white man married to an Indian woman. 
There was some objection to the Indians; 
I heard it said members of our party feared 
the Indians might steal some of us children. 
I had never before thought they worried 
that much about us. 

The white man with an Indian family 
somehow heard of the talk, and said there 
needn’t be any worry on that score; that 
we could have some of his children, and 
welcome, if we wanted them. Later he 
talked disagreeably, and it was Bill Scott 
who told him to do less of it. The man 
looked Bill over carefully and thought it 
best to adopt the suggestion. The Indians 
left next morning without taking any of us. 

Another mover, named Alfred Burt, was 
noted because he had been the subject of 
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drawers all turned upside down ¢ 
wiped their greasy hands on my 
and stole an old Bourbon whisk 
that belonged to my grandfather, ar 
shotgun, and I told Charlie Packa 
watched the house for us the way 
he’d have found out and had them ¢¢ 
I said if he expected us to pay for 
that the truck tore, he was mu 
taken; and he said he didn’t care 
about the tent. I guess he kney 
than to argue with me. i 
Well, there wasn’t-anything - 
pitch in and work on the house, 
after midnight when we got 
dead tired, but I couldn’t sle 
there wasn’t a place to sleep 
clean sheets and there wasn’t 
working ever since, just clean 
filth and litter, and finding so: 
everywhere I turn. You Se 
scratches off the furniture. I’ve ti 
ter and everything. And half th} 
will have to be repapered whe! 
scratched matches on the wa 
seem to me, sometimes, like I « 
take any pleasure in the place 
ing it’s been so dirty. 
You know how I am about 
that. I always want everything 
Papa’s crazy. I never see a man 
I was mad at first; but I’m more; 
mad now. You know how a pers 
I don’t see how anybody could be; 
enly and shiftless as whoever it wa! 
think a person would want to lea) 
clean, even if they was in somebcy 
house. That’s what I can’t un 
It’s just spoiled my whole vacatio 
All I say is, I’d like to get my] 
them for five minutes. ¢ 
Alice didn’t have any better se‘ 
to sass me about it when I said 4 
way she always does. She said it s\ 
right, and she said it was just thea 
we’d been doing on the trip. Ishi 
in a hurry. If she had any sense, sh 
it’s different when you’re camj| 
That’s the thing about campin| 
don’t have any responsibilities. | 
I’ll write again when I’m feelir! 
but I had to tell somebody. 


an adventure. In cleaning out <jé 
rock wall caved in, covering him ta 
of many feet. It was Bill Scott li 
charge of the rescue party and j/f 
miracles of hard work. The Burts 
nearest neighbors in Indiana, a) 
stood about the well several hours)hi 
men were working at the rescue. | 
Alfred Burt was unusual in ailhi 
spect: His wagon was pulled by; 
oxen, and he managed to keep 
The men said he got along so wi 
he had little in his wagon, as he hi! 
dren; all the others had their wags 
with them. q 
The Lantises had nine, and 01 
boy named Dan, died on the w 
buried in a graveyard we passe|! 
sang a hymn beginning “Har 
tomib a doleful sound” as we com 
body to the grave. I can stil 
hymn also, and make dogs howl, is 
The Lantises went on with us, 
Lantis cried most of the time. 2 
days she induced her husband te 
to the vicinity of her son’s gravitll 
up land. We never saw them agit 
Mrs. Alfred Burt was a singer, |" 
father, and these two led the fret 
services. Once we encountered |¢ 
tion of some kind along the road al 
near by toattendit. Our party co 
marched to the grove, headed’ 
and Mrs. Burt, singing, as we ha} 
and the rest of us were awed intcl 
the strangeness of the surroundif 
By the time the speaking wa‘? 
someone had heard my father 
and invited him to make a 
He soon drifted into religion, I} 
subject, and some men who stoo! 
and not knowing my relation to t) 
grumbled, saying they had enol# 
sort of talk on Sune. It of 
time in my life I had heard an) 
lightly of religion; I did 
such a thing was done an 1 
closed by calling for Mrs. Burt: 
a song they knew. : 
(Continued on Pa ge | 


ntinued from Page 120) 
ever before attended a public 
xcept a church service, and 
nyed the day. I saw some of the 
z boys strolling suspiciously into 
and followed them. They drove 
veral times but at last let me go 
I found they were calling on a 
- beer from a keg in a wagon. 
ve mea taste, and I didn’t like it. 
yho had been drinking became 
ve in an argument with Bill 
yas knocked down. Thereupon 
en present tried to get at Bill, 
ed Mis back to a tree and kept 
n’s length. When he was about 
yowered he said, during a lull 
a man falling into the crowd. 
’t whip the whole community!” 
al for fairness had an effect, and 
on stopped. On the way back 
ll complained because the men 
r had not helped him. 
passing through a town, Bill 
bottle of whisky Mrs. Thomp- 
ap doctor, had asked him to get 
.. When I went into a saloon 
e barkeeper ordered me out, but 
ion vouched for me. 
blear-eyed man sitting in the 
eard me ordered out and said, 
his advice; get out and stay 
somebody had broken my neck 
went in.” 
2 first temperance lecture I had 
The place was foul with dirt 
d I was glad to go back to camp, 
said whisky was never neces- 
n sickness, and were for throw- 
away; they said Mrs. Thompson 
egular doctor or she wouldn’t 


ission was becoming animated 
iger arrived, leading Nate Ben- 
nanding to see his father. The 
» kept a store and had caught 
g. It was the first time Nate 
ught; he regularly visited the 
vns we passed through, and al- 
ack with something. This time 
raced; his father’s wagon was 
ng because of the terrible whip- 
ehisson. But next day Nate 
town through which we passed 
ck with theusual cinnamon bark 
Forty years afterward Nate 
don meat a hotel in a big town 
is stopping temporarily, and 
departed, professing friendship, 
andkerchief. 
our party named Harmon was 
/abash laugher, because of his 
ectious laugh. People said he 
ard a mile, and I have never 
anything like it. Bill Scott 
7 him off along the road. 


Exciting Episode 


lever laughed at the jokes of 
at hisown. One day when we 
dinner in company with an- 
f movers Bill approached with 
had become acquainted with, 
‘ed her to Harmon as his wife. 
| he could understand why Bill 
0 marry the woman, but could 
ind why she would consent to 
Whereupon Bill broke into a 
wughter, hit Harmon a hard 
back, as though this joke was 
t, and Harmon almost suffo- 
1 to the amusement of the 
*ather was a little envious, I 
se Bill and Harmon attracted 
ton everywhere than he and 
d with their singing. 

we started from Indiana we 
on the road by a man named 
‘ad neither wife nor children, 
ad been a widower five years; 
unusual, as widowers I had 
ied in two or three months. 
neighborhood married in two 
5 aS excuse that he had several 
‘ needing attention. The 
not very well satisfied, but 
argive him. Anyway he was 
ty, and about as well thought 


1 jolly man, but many thought 
It. He associated with the 
ote a good deal, but not as 

ly as did Bill Seott, the 
P was a help to them rather 
Be Lang tried to be so popular 
1 be invited to eat his meals at 
fires and thus avoid cooking 

ed and was compelled to 
e made a good deal of the 
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Burts, as he was a singer, and seemed to 
have a notion he was as clever at it as my 
father. He spent a good deal of time with 
Mrs. Burt, practicing songs he knew, but 
which were new to us. 

I awoke one morning to:find most of the 
men gone and an air of intense excitement 
about the camp. My mother was over at 
another wagon, talking with a group of 
women, and breakfast was late. But when 
I learned the particulars I soon forgot I 
was hungry. Lang and Mrs. Alfred Burt 
had disappeared during the night, and the 
men had gone after them. 

From the big boys, and by piecing bits 
together here and there, I learned that at 
midnight Lang had offered to watch the 
stock alone until daylight. Sometime later 
he had hitched up his team and driven 
quietly away with Mrs. Burt. When the 
men began getting up in the morning they 
made the discovery and, saddling their 
horses, galloped away furiously. 

About sundown they returned with the 
runaways. Someone had hit Lang, for his 
face was puffy and discolored, and I heard 
my father did it, although he was a religious 
man and devoted to the gentle art of music. 


The Henpecked Blacksmith 


Alfred Burt took his wife back, but Bill 
Scott had charge of Lang. After the men 
had eaten supper the adults met and dis- 
cussed the affair. They at first drove me 
away, but I was so persistent, and the 
excitement at the meeting became so great, 
that at last they paid no attention to me. 

I know little about the affair now except 
that both Lang and Mrs. Burt remained 
with us thereafter, about as before, although 
neither was permitted to attend the religious 
services. Later the movers built a church 
at their last camp on Big Creek, but the 
runaways were never permitted to enter 
its doors. Lang afterward married the 
big girl we called Sarah Jane, and, when I 
left the party long ago, seemed to be 
getting along about as well as anyone. 

One of the movers had been a blacksmith 
in Indiana and intended pursuing the 
same calling in the new country. He had 
his forge along, and every night when we 
stopped shod horses or did such other 
work as was necessary. I have forgotten 
this man’s name but recall that his wife 
bossed him—the first case of the kind I had 
ever known. All the other wives were 
submissive, overworked, frightened and not 
very strong, while several of the men were 
still hearty with second and third wives. 
I supposed all wives were submissive to 
husbands until I knew the blacksmith’s 
family. The blacksmith was a poor col- 
lector, and his wife abused him a good deal 
for his fault in the presence of those who 
owed him money. She was not only fearless 
of her husband but had a contempt for 
other men, one of whom I once heard say, 
“Tf I had that woman I’d wring her neck.” 

The other men and boys, when meals 
were ready, sat down first, and the women 
waited on them, but the blacksmith’s wife 
had different notions. In my old age I 
somehow think of her as the first equal 
suffragist, and marvel at the advance one 
woman with an idea has been able to make. 

Among the movers were a man named 
McBride, his wife, and a son called Albert. 
An only child in a family seemed unusual, 
and this boy was much favored by his 
father and mother; he wore shoes in 
summer while the other children went bare- 
foot; he did about as he pleased while the 
rest of us were under strict discipline. Other 
parents used to say they itched to get at 
him with a stick. Instead of corn bread the 
McBrides had biscuits, and I still think of 
them as the whitest I have ever seen. I 
never went by the McBrides’ fire at meal- 
time that I didn’t note that they had ham 
instead of the side meat the rest of us ate. 

In spite of early advantages Albert 
McBride never amounted to much in 
manhood. Babe Adams, the ball player, 
comes from the town near which we finally 
settled. Unless he is a descendant of the 
Adams family in our party, I know of no 
notable developed from the families who 
went West when we did. I have heard of a 
few teachers and preachers, but none of 
them above the average. 

The mover called Old Lee was also 
famous for being lazy. I remember that 
when we finally stopped for good and 
began to provide shelter he had his house 
ready to occupy first. A lazy man, the 
others said, is a great worker when he once 
gets at it. I went back to the old settle- 
ment not long ago, and the Lee quarter is 
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still pointed out, although he did not live 
on it long; he soon sold his rights and 
moved farther west. When Oklahoma was 
opened up he made the famous run into 
that territory. 

I can still remember what we had to eat 
on the way; mainly pork meat in some 
form, cured in Indiana before we started, 
and corn bread. The cooking was done in 
huge iron skillets we called spiders, with 
tops. Live coals from the fire were placed 
on the covers. A good many supplies were 
bought on the way, including corn, which 
the children sometimes roasted, ground in 
coffee mills and ate with milk. Nearly 
every family had brought cows along, 
which were milked morning and evening. 


We also had chickens and ducks, and these | 


were released from their coops in the 
evening to run about and feed. At the 
proper time every fowl went back to its 
coop to roost, and the door was closed. 
One woman had several geese, and I recall 
these chasing me and hissing. We occa- 
sionally encountered a’ water mill on the 
way, where we bought meal. A frequent 
sight on the road was a boy on horseback 
going to mill with a bag of corn behind him. 

Every night the cows and horses were 
herded by two men until midnight, when 
they came in for two others. All the men 
took turns at this, and I remember their 
saying certain horses and cows were nat- 
ural vagrants and would stray off unless 
closely watched, while the others remained 
contentedly near camp. 

We were on the road so long it seemed 
we would go on forever, but one day we 
stopped, and father said we had reached 
the end of the journey. The country was 


rolling prairie, with woods in the distance. | 
| 


Time’s Changes 


For several days the men were away, to 
see about the land, and I believe the women 
enjoyed their absence as much as the 
children did. With a lazy man’s luck Old 
Lee had been attended to first at the land 


office, and came back before the others did. | 


The children found great pleasure in as- 
sociating with him and Bill Scott, as both 
were indulgent. 

When the men returned they were more 
surly than usual; apparently they had 
been having trouble in making their lo- 
cations, and disagreements. There was no 
prayer meeting that night, although we had 
family prayers at our wagon before going 
to bed. Being a preacher, father probably 
thought that much was expected of him, in 
spite of the way he had been treated by his 
companions at the land office. I heard him 
grumble a good deal about this to my 
mother but never knew the details. 

Next morning we couldn’t hitch up and 
proceed on our way, with less to do than 
ever before; so we went to work, and con- 
tributed our small share to the develop- 
ment of the West. 

A strong impression in my mind as I 


write is the change in the world since the | 


middle ‘50’s. I have seen wild pigeons and 
buffalo since hearing children scream ‘“‘I’l] 


be good! I’ll be good!” when being cruelly | 


whipped. I recall, when seven years old, 
my father grumbling to me that I had been 
a burden to him up to that time and must 
work hard thereafter to atone for idleness. 
That sort of thing is as scarce now as are 
antelopes in the cornfields of Iowa, or the 
tired unhappy women I knew in my youth. 

There is no such country in 1924 as I 
saw when traveling to the West in a 
covered wagon, with miles and miles of 
good land along the way, and only an 
occasional cabin. No one lives now as did 
these settlers or those who passed in the 
road. All has been changed as if by the 


magic of the slave of the lamp who at- | 


tended Aladdin. 

I see no people now who look as did 
those I saw then. The nearest I ever came 
to it was a dozen years ago, when visiting 
Jerusalem, and attending a service in the 
great Russian church. The poor people I 
saw there somehow reminded me of those I 
accompanied to the settlement on Big 
Creek, where we unhitched the horses from 
wagons and attached them to plows. The 
intense religious enthusiasm was the same, 
and everywhere around the Holy City I 
saw the scenes read about in the Bible, the 
only book we knew. 

As time goes, my camp in the wilderness 
was but a few days, as our old song went, 
for I left home when twelve years old, 
gradually to find a different world; but in 
Jerusalem my ancestral wagons seemed to 
have emptied into that vast congregation. 


Domething New 
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‘Hip Pocket 


A solid leather billfold with twice 
the life of the ordinary billfold be- 
cause it is “Twin Stitch for Double 
Wear.” 


This new Cook feature of con- 
struction marks a decisive forward 
step in billfold manufacture without 
adding a penny to the price—$1.00 
to $5.00—same price you paid for 
old-fashioned single stitching. 


Handsome in appearance, con- 
venient, safe to carry. 


Compartments for paper money, 
license, lodge or identification cards, 
pockets for business papers. 


160 different styles, colors and 
leathers (including the famous ““Thief- 
proof” size). Each billfold carries a 
Guarantee Bond. 


Cook's Billfolds—The Ideal Gift 
for a Man. 


More than 25,000 dealers sell them 
as well as Cook's other Guaranteed 
Leather Goods. If your dealer has 
not received his supply, write to us. 


CHAS. K. COOK COMPANY, Inc. 
Camden, N. J. 
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I had made the acquaintance of a little 
newspaper man by the name of Smith, and 
running across him just then, I asked, 
“Smith, how would you like to make $100 
in two minutes?” 

“Fine,” he replied; then waited for the 
proposition. . 

“This is how it’s to be done,”’ I explained: 
“ Jeff’s over in the Manhattan, and he has 
just promised me the next fight. You run 
over and ask him if the story’s true, and if 
you print his acceptance in the paper, the 
$100 is yours.” 

Well, he ran across the street and came 
back and reported in quick time. Jefiries 
had said yes. 

“Now get busy,” I told Smith; and he 
did, the papers coming out next day with 
“ Jeffries and Corbett to Fight” in big head- 
lines, for it was a surprise, I being an old- 
timer and four years out of the ring. 

The date was set for October, 1901. 
Meanwhile Jeffries found out in some way— 
not through Stone, of course, but probably 
some gym attendant—that I had been 
exercising for the year previous; and, hav- 
ing figured when they made the match that 
I would not be in condition to put up much 
of a fight, his manager got excited and saw 
Brady. As the result of this meeting, 
Brady came to me. 

“They won’t let us wait until October. 
They want it to be set for August.” 

I laughed. 

“Well, this is one time you’re not so 
smart,’ I said. ‘“‘I’ll fight Jeffries next week 
if you like. I’m ready any minute.” 

The Jeffries crowd, not wanting to allow 
me any more time, hustled the match, 
setting it forward to August, at Coney 
Island. I trained at Lakewood, never 
working harder in my life. I was nearly 
thirty-five, hadn’t had a fight in years and 
wanted to make up all I could for these 
handicaps. As I had gone at things reason- 
ably, I had gradually worked myself up to a 
point where now I could begin real strenuous 
training, and to this grind, when I reached 
Lakewood, I settled down. 

And I did go at it, neglecting nothing 
that might bring me victory once more, 
though there was not so much fun in the 
business of training as there once had been. 
Twenty-one years of boxing—that is the 
length of time I had been in the game— 
bring a different viewpoint. It is not that 
I had had it so much easier in my earlier 
training periods, but then I had the spirit 
of youth and sheer delight in exercise. 
And I guess, too, there was the feeling that 
always goes with the man climbing up and 
destined for the top, a sort of wind of hope 
and confidence and prophetic feeling that 
makes him breeze along through all the 
hardship. It was quite different now. I 
had been at the top and fallen. I was old 
for a boxer, middle-aged for a business man, 
and I was trying to climb back. Of course, 
I myself felt that I had a splendid chance, in 
fact, that I really would win; but there 
wasn’t quite the old bracing atmosphere 
around our camp. 


Ruhlin’s Stipulation 


Feeling the need of a pretty tough spar- 
ring partner, I thought of Gus Ruhlin, then 
considered one of the strongest heavy- 
weights and the one whom I had come so 
near to hiring at Carson City. I offered 
him $100 a week and he accepted. But 
there was an odd condition that went with 
his acceptance. At the last minute, Mad- 
den, his manager, came to me and declared 
we must box in private. 

“You see, Jim,”’ he explained, ‘“‘you’re a 
damsight better boxer than Gus and would 
show him up. It won’t do him any good as 
a drawing card.” 

To make everybody happy, I agreed, and 
we decided on a plan. I would box in 
private all right, but I’d make him— 
Ruhlin—sweat for the concession. This 
was practical, too, for I had been out of the 
gameso long that I needed a few hard fights 
under my belt. In ordinary sparring you 
do not get thumped and hurt, and there- 
fore hardened, as you do ina real go. And 
I determined to force Ruhlin, who stood 
six feet two, weighed 220 pounds, and was 
quite tough, to give me the nearest thing to 
a real fight any sparring partner ever gave 
to a champion or challenger. 

For three weeks we kept at it, with every- 
body out of the room, and Madden stand- 
ing outside the door, on which he would 
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pound to call time. We went for each other 
for all we were worth, and as the place was 
only about twelve feet square, I had less 
opportunity for footwork than in the usual 
ring; which was precisely what I wanted— 
to be forced to fight at close quarters. 

Poor Ruhlin was game enough, but he 
grew so discouraged that twice he threw 
down his gloves in disgust, exclaiming, “I’ll 
never make a fighter.’’ Somehow he couldn’t 
hit me, no matter how close in I went; and 
he knew little about the knack of clinching 
and balance and riding blows, as we say in 
the ring, which is simply the act of swinging 
your head and shoulders to the right with 
your opponent’s right, to the left with his 
left, and so avoiding altogether or at least 
dissipating half the force of the attack. 

And it is always knack and judgment 
that make the good boxer, for the weapons 
are few—two arms, two legs and a body, 
and of course a head. Even the blows it is 
possible to use are but few—right and left 
for the head, the same for the body, left- 
hand hook for head or body, right and left 
uppercuts, wild swings with either hand 
and a few short punches, perhaps, in the 
breakaway. That is about all, barring the 
foul rabbit and kidney punches. All told, 
there cannot be more than twenty. 


The Great Day Arrives 


Still, the star pitcher has even fewer tricks 
in his bag—an in and out curve, a drop, a 
slow ball and a fast one with a hop on it, 
and perhaps a few freak shots, such as the 
spitter. The pitcher is successful because 
he knows how to assort these cleverly and 
outguess the batter. So the varying and 
assortment of the really small number of 
blows known to the game, the knowledge 
when to use each and how to time it, with a 
little knack in the clinches, balance, and 
proper footwork, are what make the good 
boxer. Of course, courage and condition 
have to be thrown in; and, as I have tried 
to show in this series, ability mentally to 
dominate the other man will top it off nicely. 

Finally I did get in what I considered to 
be excellent physical condition. And I see 
now no reason why any man of thirty-five 
to thirty-eight, if he will, cannot keep in 
almost as good shape as he was ten years 
earlier. However, ‘‘almost,”’ like ‘‘but,”’ is 
mighty for so little a word. And it does 
mean that, as a three-year-old will make 
better time on the track than he ever will at 
five, after thirty a man’s muscles begin to 
set, and though he may make a show of 
speed, the old burst is not usually there. 
Still, there are exceptions to every rule; 
and I determined to be an exception with a 
capital E. 

As the day approached, the odds settled 
at three to one, everyone figuring Jeffries 
had a walk-over, because of my age and my 
long absence from the ring; and many, 
feeling confident that he would put me out 
in four rounds, placed bets on that basis, 
though at the better odds of two to one. 
There was another handicap, too—Jefi’s 
engagement of Brady as manager, with 
Delaney as chief trainer. 

It was an odd thing to confront these two 
old friends in the enemy’s camp, supporting 
the fighter whom I had originally taught 
and to spare whom I used to have to pull 
all my blows. I don’t know just how Jeff 
felt at the time, but I know Brady figured 
I had little chance, for he was back of one 
of those 2 to 1 four-round bets. How- 
ever, I felt almost as supremely confident 
as when I entered the ring against Sullivan. 
The disadvantages I have cited above I 
have dwelt on rather in the light of memory; 
was inclined to discount them then—as 
my training went on, actually forgetting 
all about them, I felt so fine. And at last I 
found myself in the ring. 

And in some ways I was right, for when 
the fight started and Jeff came on rushing 
me, as was good strategy, for it was the 
only way for him to fight—to let his weight 
and strength tell —I far outpointed him. I 
was in and out and everywhere, these first 
rounds, feinting, side-stepping with all my 
old skill. Never before had I such mar- 
velous judgment, such accurate timing. 
There was not one thing that I had ever 
done before in a fight that I didn’t do that 
night and do well. People at the ring side 
began to wonder at it. 

In the second, Jeffries landed a terrific 
left hook in my side. I grabbed hold of him 
at once, and as I did so I could feel my 


spine quiver. The feeling was new to me; 
it had the effect of a cramp, but in a second 
it was gone; and I danced away as light as 
before. Then I started jabbing him with 
my best left hooks and landed so many that 
the audience went wild with excitement. 
They hadn’t expected this from an old- 
timer. 

About the fourth, Jeffries slipped in an- 
other terrific left to my body, and again my 
spine quivered and the feeling of cramp 
such as comes to a swimmer made me 
shiver for a second. But I just smiled, 
clinched, took my time, then broke away as 
cleverly as before; and when I started 
dancing around in my old style the blow 
seemed to have left no ill effects. Right 
away I was delighted, for I knew that if I 
hadn’t been in good condition those two 
blows would have left me in considerable 
distress. So I must be in the pink and grew 
more confident than ever that I was to win 
that fight. 

As the rounds went on, the audience, as 
many told me afterward, grew resigned 
to losing their wagers placed on Jeffries. It 
was worth it, they thought, seeing me win 
my old championship back. They were 
with me almost to a man, and in the tenth 
round they rose and cheered me till the walls 
rang, and as I went to the corner I felt no 
fatigue, no hurt of any kind. 

Meanwhile I had been working out in my 
head a punch that I thought would fool and 
perhaps finish Jeffries, and had waited for 
ten rounds for an opportunity to try it, when 
this opportunity came. I had built up 
carefully for it by pretending that each time 
we clinched and I held him in, my hands on 
his forearms, I was afraid he would sneak 
over a punch as we were breaking away. 
To further this idea, as we broke I would 
let my hands slip down his forearms, and 
just before we were clean would stand for 
the fraction of a second holding his arms 
out full length, while his chin was a little up 
in the air. I repeated this maneuver each 
time we clinched during the ten rounds, pre- 
cisely in this way. But in the tenth, as I 
was holding by the hand his left arm fully 
extended, and his chin was up, I suddenly 
let go of his wrist, closed my fist swiftly and 
clipped him on the chin. I saw his eyes 
roll; then, to protect himself, he dove at me, 
wrapping both arms around my body. The 
audience didn’t realize he was dazed— 
simply thought he was trying to tire me 
with his great weight, but I saw his eyes. 


Thoughts of Victory 


He recovered and weathered the round; 
and several others followed at a terrific 
pace, I hitting, side-stepping, jabbing and 
hooking rights and lefts to his body; he 
never landing on my face, but every once in 
a while sending that heavy fist to the body. 

As time for the sixteenth period was 
called, I figured to myself that the fight was 
sure to last thescheduled twenty-fiverounds. 
I had won on points each one of the sixteen 
already fought, and couldn’t lose the match 
except through robbery; so I decided to relax 
a little until the twenty-fourth began, when 
I would rush over to his corner and slug on 
to the finish, breaking my hands and every- 
thing else if necessary in the effort to put 
him out. Now this was not madness; I was 
fully able to outslug the heaviest for two 
rounds, but would have been outslugged in 
time, because of his superior weight, if I had 


tried that method for too long or too soon.. 


Then, too, even if I should not succeed in a 
knock-out, just to have him groggy at the 
end of the twenty-fifth would be a nice 
topping off after so far outpointing him and 
giving such an exhibition of boxing science. 
It would be quite dramatic, I thought. 
With this program in mind, on I went, re- 
laxing a great deal, although still pulling 
enough stunts to show the crowd that I had 
a fine margin on points. Some thought I 
was tiring, and said so afterward; but I 
never felt better in any fight than I did all 
through this; nor did I ever fight, I think, 
with rarer judgment than I did that night, 
up to the twenty-third; and I was fighting 
the champion, too, a chap of twenty-six, one 
of the toughest men that ever entered a ring. 
My hands knew all right that he was as hard 
asarock, with a punch that would hurt even 
when hestruck a glancing blow. Sometimes 
he would hit at myribs. I wouldswerveand 
turn my back. I accomplished my purpose, 
but his fist as it slid along my back or arm 
with half its force gone would make a deep 


is so much a matter of conditic 

However, we were talking of 
third. I still think of it. While} 
ing in my chair after the twent; 
began to plan what I would doa}, 
again. My handlers were cauticiy 
be careful now, as I had the fig) y 
I had made up my mind to slug i] 
make a whirlwind finish and no); 
Well, I had settled that; and ni 
to my seconds, I sat there puzzli', 
choice of a road manager, ¥. 
new play, and I was actually de j; 
size type I would use on the big} 
would proclaim me champion Ohi 
again! . 

These vivid pictures were sti yp 
in my mind as the gong soun| 
twenty-third. 

We came to the center, I witl|, 
left before my final charge. We 
tilities, and Brady and Delaney pt 
to Jeffries, as they had ever gi): 
teenth, ‘The only way you can |p, 
by a knock-out,” an encouragingdn 
I thought, that they had already; 
as he had done ever since the mij] 
fight, Jeff was trying to rough 3; 
swinging madly, and missing 1)» 
the time by as big gaps as had Sliy 
Fitz. So I just relaxed onceho 
danced around, often letting mha 
idle at my sides. My ankles wer 0; 
that, even while I fell back on ath 
work, I was not tiring my legs. nd 
while I was still seeing in my jin 
those wonderful posters and eliri 
and waiting for the twenty-fou), 


What Really Happerd 


x 


The next thing I saw was no 
lights but a hand holding sm 
under my nose! I was in 
sprawled out on a chair. A cou) 
Tom Corbett, whom I hadn 
years, was bending over me 
the cheek. The crowds wel 
on the chairs, cheering. It s¢ 
music in my ears. ;. 

So I straightened myself 
allow the referee to hold 
token of victory, but somek 


me peculiarly and I turned 
sidine. 
“What is it?”’ I asked, sc 


guess. ! 
“Jim,” he said sadly, 
” 


And from that day to this 
ber ever being hit. I don’t 
onthe groundatall. Allmy 
is—my answering the gon 
as planned, and dancing ar 
those posters and my ni 
theater in electric lights! 

Finally I took the do 
Jeff and shook hands with! 
little later, he came to my | 
couldn’t help saying, althe 
have, “Jeff, you’re the lue 
world to win tonight.” H 
just stood in front of me lil 
his head hanging down. — 

Now Jeff and I had bee! 
was just good enough to 4 
one of my legs, later whil 
and also when he was dow! 
friendship has contin 
and, among a thousand 
have talked about this 
told me I had him lick 
round—had him licked we 
ized myself. The body pu 
terribly, he said, and he h 
hope except of a lucky | 
against his expectation, he 
and he admitted that, as 1! 
the luckiest man in the wo 

I have tried to figure 
happened in that fatal tw 
from what he told me @ 


| 


Into that fist 1 bumped 
hit me with such force 1 
the air, my neck struc 
I was dead to the worl 

(Continued o 
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In view of the importance of this announcement 
to the motoring public, we may be pardoned for 
reminding you that every promise made for the 
Chrysler car has been fulfilled to the letter. 


The same group of engineers, actuated by the same 
sense of professional and personal responsibility to 
the public, now bring before you another motor 
car creation, concerning which they are prepared 
to go on record with equal emphasis. 


Let me set down for them, therefore, in plain, 
simple words, what you can absolutely count 
upon in this new series of the good Maxwell. 


With a full sense of the seriousness of the state- 
ment—carefully weighing the meaning of every 
word—Chrysler-Maxwell engineers, without 
reservation, promise you, in this new Maxwell, 
performance surpassing in every essential any 
four-cylinder car in the world today. 


To make that sweeping assurance more definite 
and specific—we promise you in speed, in power, 
in pliability of power, in swift response, and even 
more particularly in riding steadiness and comfort, 
results no four-cylinder car has yet been able to attain. 


5 Mile: 


President and Chairman of the Board 


’ 


November | 


i phe Mile: 


To go still further into details, the new Maxwelh 
speed capacities far beyond any car of its typei 
class, and in the rare instances in which theyn 
have to be used, will register them witl: 
absence of vibration without precedent in i 
cylinder construction. | 


Chrysler-Maxwell engineers have been actuatt 
the conviction that in addition to its inheren 
natural economies, the four-cylinder principle 
sessed possibilities of power and speed capake 
being translated into ease and steadiness will 
have never been fully developed. 


They set out to overcome what have all too redi 
been accepted in the past as limitations in the 0 
cylinder engine and to convert these limita( 
into positive advantages. 5 
No one can doubt that success has crowned ii 
efforts, after even so short an experience as¢ 
hour’s driving demonstration of the car. | 
Judged by the unusual and extraordinary chat 
of its performance, this Maxwell is literally 
and immeasurably better type of four-c 
motor car. 


Maxwell Motor Sales Corporation?™ 
Maxwell-Chrysler Motor Co. of Canada, Ltd., Windsor, Ont. 
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New Club Coupe, $1025 New Touring Car, $895 
f. o. b. Detroit, tax extra 
Handsome new upholstery of rich blue genuine Spanish 
leather. One piece windshield all closed models. 


f. o. b. Detroit, tax extra 
New body is lower; genuine Spanish leather trim in beautiful 
blue. Lower and finer top. Nickel trim. 


| New Sedan, $1345 New Club Sedan, #1095 


f. o. b. Detroit, tax extra f. o. b. Detroit, tax extra 


: Entirely new body design; lower, roomier. Beautiful Fine roomy closed car. Graceful new lines. Finer finish 
mohair upholstery. New shrouded visor integral with roof. and upholstery. New shrouded visor. Beautiful new 
dsome new lamps. instrument board and steering wheel on all models. 


Balloon tires standard on all Maxwell models 


eNew Good MAXWELL 
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IRON CLAD socks! Why is it you 
find them in the shoes of so many 
married men? The answer is easy. 
Every wife acquainted with Iron Clad 
socks insists on Iron Clad socks for her 
husband. She knows that the style 
and beauty of Iron Clads are combined 
with a durability that simply can’t be 
approached by ordinary socks. 

Wives, mothers, and every woman who 
hates to darn—If you want a present 
that will just please a man to pieces, 
get him a few pairs of Iron Clad No. 
351—the beautiful new drop stitch 
sock woven of twisted worsted and 
artificial silk. You’ll not only be giving 
him a gift of outstanding beauty, but 
you'll be giving yourself a splendid gift 
as well—for these Iron Clads have that 
same wear-resisting strength that has 
made Iron Cladsthe choice of wives for 
the past 46 years! If your dealer can’t 
supply you with No. 351, send us your 
remittance, stating size (9 1-2 to 12, 
$1.00 a pair east of the Rockies) and 
color (Black, Cordovan Brown, Navy, 
Grey, Airedale, and Black and White 
mixture). We’ll pay the postage! 

COOPER, WELLS & CO. 
212 Vine St., St. Joseph, Mich. 


y 
Utility Light 
at Night 


ELECTRIC 
MATCH 


$5 to $15 for Dash & Tonneau Models, 
Utility Light and Bracket~$145 ahr 


THE CUNO ENGINEERING CORP, MERIDEN, CONN. 


Easy to ain VO week 


Taking orders for John MacGregor & Sons guaranteed virgin wool 
suitsand overcoats. Sell for only $22.50—worth much more. Your profit 
$3.50! Also wonderful boys’ line at $11.75. No experience required. 
Don't send one cent, Write quick, giving name and address for FREE 
SAMPLES! Earn $15 to $20 very first day. Hundreds doing it. 
John MacGregor & Sons, 70-M Crown Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
“RECORD OF INVENTION BLANK” 


ATENTS. Send model or sketch of your in- 


vention for Examination and Instructions FREE. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


Write for free Guide Books and 
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(Continued from Page 126) 
ran over to throw water on me, and Jeffries 
was so excited that he started kicking at 
him to keep him off. 

That was all there was to it—and enough! 
I have seen my name in electric lights since 
in my shows, but not as champion of the 
world. It was a costly lesson; and not as 
an alibi, but to drive it home as a lesson to 
all men who fight or undertake any job in 
life, I am going to add that my age, after 
all, made only one difference. I had trained 
well, was in good shape and had my old- 
time skill. But if I had fought Jeffries when 
I was twenty-five or twenty-six, and com- 
ing up the ladder, with all the conditions 
quite the same as that night, the blows and 
breaks falling just as they fell then, I would 
never have sat in my corner figuring on any 
future. I would have been concerned only 
with the present, attended to the job in 
hand, and would have thought only of the 
fight. So all my faculties would have been 
alert, and instinctively I would have known 
just how far I was from those ropes, and 
would have gauged the back step properly, 
or have side-stepped, or something. In the 
end it was my own fault; but I lost to a 
very great fighter. They don’t come any 
gamer than Jeff. 

I had to go twice more to the well. This 
last encounter had brought me back into 
public esteem so much that when I en- 
tered Rector’s, Martin’s or any similar 
place on Broadway the diners would ap- 
plaud, and frequently cheer me, an _un- 
usual tribute for a defeated man. I believe 
that I was more popular then than I ever 
had been as champion. Soon there were 
discussions about the possibility of my 
fighting McCoy, who was considered a won- 
derfully scientific fighter, having won over 
Choynski, Dan Creedon, Gus Ruhlin and 
the famous Tommy Ryan, breezing through 
his scraps and usually winning hands down. 


A Round Without a Blow 


So, flushed with what I considered my 
success even in defeat, I must take on 
McCoy for twenty-five rounds in the Madi- 
son Square Garden. About two days before 
the fight a rumor that McCoy was going to 
lay down was heard on all sides. I was 
given this information as gospel truth by 
several supposed to be “in the know.” 
However, I, who should have been “‘in the 
know,” knew nothing about it; and I re- 
plied each time that certainly McCoy would 
gain more by winning from Corbett than 
by training with any crooked gamblers. 

Still, the stories wouldn’t down. Even 
Harry telegraphed me from the Coast that 
he had heard the story. I wired back, tell- 
ing him to pay no attention to any such 
reports, and above all not to consider that I 
had a cinch. McCoy was clever, and the 
rumor was probably some trick of his to 
get me to let up in my training so that he 
could catch me out of condition. 

The night came; we went to the Garden 
and the fight was on. The first round, I 
think, was one of the most scientific ever 
fought by two men. Such feinting and fid- 
dling, footwork and speed, had never before 
been seen, I am sure, in the ring. Each 
was trying to draw the other out; and feint- 
ing and trying to draw your man into a 
lead when he is not ready is one of the 
finest points of boxing—a lost art these 
days. McCoy was simply wonderful, and 
there was not one blow landed by either in 
the three minutes. 

In this round I was quite cautious, be- 
cause of the rumors, wanting to be sure of 
everything I did. McCoy might be plan- 
ning something, but he was doing his best 
then; and certainly he would want to make 
a good showing at the start and not have 
it said he didn’t hit Corbett once in the 
whole fight. 

In the second we loosened up a little, and 
before long I hit McCoy on the jaw and 
dazed him; but though the punch took 
effect, he slipped away and dashed around 
the ring so fast that with all the speed I 
possessed I couldn’t lay another glove on 
him during the remainder of that round. 

This disgruntled the audience. It should 
not be, but always when two scientific men 
meet the results are unsatisfactory to the 
average onlooker. He wants slugging and 
blood, and when one of the well-matched 
men in the ring is trying to make the other 
do something, the other too frequently off- 
sets him. It all takes time, and the audi- 
ence, not understanding the finer points of 
the game, and not being able to see the two 
brains working, grows uneasy. A match 
between a slugger and a scientific man 
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pleases them more, for it is far more spec- 
tacular, the one jabbing and tapping, duck- 
ing and cleverly getting away, doing all the 
things that look pretty from outside, and 
the other floundering after him all over the 
ring. 

Such a combination is what makes a 
fight between Tendler and Leonard such a 
hit. Lew is a slugger, Benny an artist, as 
good, probably, as any that ever entered 
the ring, and one of the few present-day 
champions of whom this can be said. At 
that, he would have his work cut out for 
him if the competition were as keen as 
when Kid Lavigne, Frank Erne, Joe Gans, 
and Kid McPartland fought it out among 
themselves. 

At last the gallery birds began to com- 
plain, then the ringsiders; but of one thing 
I am sure—I never fought more care- 
fully or tried harder than in this fight with 
McCoy. I was doing my darnedest all 
through. 

In the fifth or sixth—I can’t remember 
just which—I saw my chance and started 
slugging for a few seconds or so. I say 
“slugging,” but it was pretty scientific 
slugging, and I knew I had my man. Up to 
this round we had feinted and fiddled and 
dashed around the ring, I outpointing 
McCoy alittle, but not much. I had landed 
a few hard blows and, furthermore, had ac- 
complished one very important thing—I 
had drawn him out several times against his 
will. And remember that when two skillful 
men meet, and one finally begins to draw 
the other out, the end is insight. The one 
thus drawn out is not defeated at the mo- 
ment, or in that round or maybe for several 
rounds, but he will be in the end. Having 
done this several times, you make your op- 
ponent lose his morale. 

That’s what happened to McCoy. He 
lost his, though he stood up for five rounds. 
Then suddenly he went to pieces, threw all 
science to the winds and fought like a crazy 
man. As soon as I saw him swinging hay- 
makers, I knew he was in worse shape 
morally than Fitzsimmons had been when 
doing the same thing, for McCoy was far 
more clever than Fitz and therefore was 
more demoralized than he had been. At 
once I got inside the range of his swings and 
centered my attack on his stomach. I had 
had pretty reliable information that he 
hadn’t been training any too well, and the 
stomach is the spot most vulnerable under 
such conditions. Some lefts and rights to 
this spot had the famous Kid all crumpled 
up; one more I sank in, then he flopped to 
his knees, all doubled up. In a neutral cor- 
ner, I was waiting, ready to put all my 
strength into a knock-out blow the minute 
he rose, when Charley White stepped up to 
me, tapped me on the shoulder and said, 
“You win!” 


The Referee’s Hard Job 


Immediately there was a roar of disap- 
pointment simply because White had not 
counted McCoy out. And stories began to 
come out in the papers, a few days later, 
intimating that the fight was a fake. This 
accusation hurt me more than anything 
that had ever been said about me or done 
to me in my life, for I certainly saw no evi- 
dence of McCoy’s reported endeavors to 
“lay down,” and he fought very hard in that 
fight; and I knew I gave to the public the 
best that was in me. Ever since I started 
in boxing it had been one of my aims, in ad- 
dition to making something of myself, to 
elevate the sport; and I believe I have a 
host of supporters who will substantiate me 
in that claim. I had bluffed my opponents 
sometimes, but it was beyond me ever to 
descend to fixing a fight! 

All of which shows, I suppose, what a 
difficult job the referee has. Charley White 
saw that McCoy had been severely pun- 
ished and had not the ghost of a chance 
after that last attack, and to save him un- 
necessary punishment awarded the fight 
to me. 

It would have been a good thing if the 
referee who officiated at the Dundee-Criqui 
battle in ’23 had possessed some of this 
spirit, and had saved Criqui, the little 
Frenchman, who proved his bravery in the 
ring that night, and before that, in the 
Great War. That was one of the most 
brutal exhibitions I ever saw. But you can’t 
argue about it; the crowd wants blood and 
the thrill of the kill. 

I know what it is from experience, for by 
request I tried refereeing one night in 
Providence, while I was playing there. In 


_advance, I explained to the audience from 


the stage that it wasn’t a pleasant job, as I 


Novembe 


had my ideas of how fights should 
ducted and these ideas didn’t a 


Moreover, the first man was so ti 
he wasn’t able to put his opponent | 
he could do was to hit the injured fi} 
the jaw, as the latter was floundering) 
the ring, and inflict more pain with} 
decisive results. The leader had his} 
for another one of these blows } 
grabbed his arm and said, “ You wi? 

What must the winner do but }] 
faint, right there in the ring! The 
carried him to his corner, when 
feated man, coming to for a little, 4 
ing the other unconscious, wanted | 
on with the fight, bleeding and gig 
he was. And it was funny—there }g 
fellow who had won the fight being 
to with smelling salts in his corner, 

There is no need of describing th 
that followed; but I tried to qui i 
explaining that the fainting man ( 
fallen through his opponent’s ble} 
through fatigue. He had relaxed 5 
denly after his violent exertion } 
had flopped. If his heart had fad 
the coroner had been called in, my '¢ 
would have been right just the sap 
was the victor quite as much as wolk 
been a sprinter who had reached 8 
ahead of his rivals and then dropp/d 


Jeffries Again 7 


This incident, though not a usue)n 
course, still shows the difficulty of rir 
honestly and at the same time sisi 
the crowd. Pa 

It takes manliness to make gel! 
referees as well as to turn out goodm 
for the diamond. 

Further, I think one man is enou}. 
not like this method of having threm 
the ring, now prescribed by law in es 
of New York. There is opportunitor 
tributing the blame when there a t 
and more of a chance for “fixing.” No 
feels the responsibility so much ai\§ 
man who alone faces the great crjd 
feels that his reputation is at stal 

This McCoy fight was next to ma 
was to have one more before thi 
would fall, and I had determineith 
would be my last, for I was gettingid 

As one may guess, this next iht 
with Jeffries. Could I win this tim! ! 
my victory in the McCoy fight, andly 
outpointing of Jeffries at Coney la 
felt that I could, even at thirty-cit, 
would be that by the time I met !n, 
had taken two years to get Jeff 
to fight me again. And it was a dig 
job at that age, with Jeff ten years)! 
but I felt all the old confidence. 

“T can be champion once more I! 
“then I’ll retire, and either hand 0 
another or let the young hopefulfig 
out among themselves.’ It wy ® 
reasoning and admirably planned 

There was some discussion all 
tails when we met at the Delavan oi 
Broadway and Forty-first Stree ™ 
range the fight; the chief argume| 4! 
over bandages, which I had use 0! 
hands ever since ’97 or ’98. 

“No, you can’t have any b 
Jeff said, shaking his head. “ You 
fight without them.” ¢ 

He seemed pretty set about 
was champion and could have! 


dipped ’em in plaster of Paris the 
fore, and they were just like cenit 
ought to have lamped my face w/? 
through.” . 

That is just what Fitz had im 
when people speak of the rumor 
sey’s use of plaster of Paris at ble 
trick was not so new as they! 
Whether this last Jack tried it off 
not know; but if he did, wlan 
smart to let him get away with 1 * 
nothing new under the sun, they’) 
that goes for the prize ring too. |, 

Finally the argument was sett? 
agreement to have the bandage? 


(Continued on Page 13 


‘ontinued from Page 130) 
nds by my seconds in the ring, an 
ent I gladly suggested, since I 
rvs wanted to win my fights fairly 
ithe use of such mental strategy as 
sfore described. 
; deal of dickering with fight pro- 
lowed, Jimmy Coffroth making 
offer. ‘The Yosemite Club in my 
town was selected as the place. 
bargaining between Coffroth and 
pals the former put over a shrewd 
ae and quite legitimately. Jeff 
| agreed to fight on a 65-35 basis, 
*mishing around I learned that the 
‘ouse they had ever had in San 
was $34,000, and promptly I in- 
t my percentage be based on this 
‘ries accepted a calculation on the 


eipts. 

‘ht I was shrewd, but found that 
when two weeks before the fight 
yts had already reached $40,000. 
+ I hollered and threatened to 
unless they changed my contract 
5 or 65 per cent of the actual re- 
ttead of the same proportion of 


h just laughed when I put up my 


said he, ‘you know you wouldn’t 
ur word with the public. You 
lave your percentage based on the 
yhen you thought that was a top 
‘ow you want it changed. I know 
ing to fight, for all you say.” 

stright; and I took the dose, also 
inother lesson. I fought to about 
} house and all I got by my 
| generalship on which I prided 
is a percentage of about half that 


‘the negotiations for the match I 
ng in vaudeville, doing a mono- 
d arranged my booking so as to 
tour in San Francisco about three 
efore the fight, thus allowing my- 
‘ent time for training. 

aot unhappy during this period. 
was quite cheerful. I felt no fear 
ults of the fight; was as popular 
‘had been; my work on the stage 
esome and congenial; and I had 
my friends, among them—but 
ast tell about one of the best of 
» McGrath, of Salem. 

laying at Lynn, Massachusetts, a 
ind those times, and on the open- 
/was stopped by an old Irishman 
ge door. 

Corbett,’ he said, ‘‘yuh don’t 
but me and the old woman wint 
with yer father at Ballenrobe in 
Mayo. Wud it be askin’ ye too 
‘top around an’ see the old woman? 
it crippled with rheumatiz she 
ik 


lurse I’d be delighted,” I said, and 
went, the next afternoon, toa poor 
a, but one made cheerful by these 
‘le, who reminded me so much of 
ome, long since broken up. 


} 
\ 


A Visit of Sentiment 


11 a good chat, the two old people 
‘iI repeated the visits while I was 
| noticing that on each occasion 
i a great deal to say about some 
Grath, a great friend of theirs. 
only McGrath cud see us now!”’ 
+, “What a trate it wud be if Mc- 
(d only shake yer hand!” 
!is McGrath, and where does he 
‘inally inquired. 
(in Salem, just a bit of a way,” 
vid man, jerking his hand over his 
then he added, ‘‘and he wint to 
d yer father. And ivry time we 
e ashks ‘Have ye seen the Corbett 
ped Sullivan?’”’ 
't happened that an automobile 
‘had asked me to ride out in their 
‘el, as a sort of publicity stunt. 
accepted; but with a new idea in 
selephoned the manager to bring 
aa car and I would take the ride he 


| we were seated I said to him, 
ng will it take this car to get to 


chan an hour,” he told me. ‘We'll 
: /orbett, if you want to.” 
I said, “T’ve an old friend over 


otten McGrath’s address from the 
e, and when we reached Salem in- 
r the street. We were directed 
y to find it a little alley in the poor- 
» With tenements, tin cans and 


f 
* 


wes 
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goats. Looking up the alley the driver 
shook his head. 

“T can’t make that, Mr. Corbett. We'll 
ruin our tires.” 

“You wanted me to drive out in your 
ear,” I roared. ‘‘Now if it’s any good it 
can negotiate that alley. Drive ahead and 
blow that old horn like the devil.’ 

So, tooting the horn, we drove up the 
little alley, thousands of people, it seemed 
to me, sticking their heads out of the win- 
dows. 

We found the number all right, and a 
poor little place it was; but it had a neat 
little patch of grass a bandanna handker- 
chief could cover; and a little old man 
about five feet high, with all the map of old 
Ireland on his face, was watering the plot 
with a dinky watering pot. 

He gave one look at the wonderful car, 
then went on with his work. He wasn’t 
going to show that he was impressed. 

And he refused to show it when I came 
to the gate, dressed up pretty well, as I 
usually was those days, and asked, ‘‘ Does 
Mr. McGrath live here?”’ 

He nodded, gave mea suspicious glance, 
then went on with his work. 

‘Are you a Mayo man?”’ I threw at him 
then, and he almost dropped his watering 
pot when he heard the question. 

“T am that. Are you?”’ he asked, look- 
ing up at me; then cunningly he shook his 
head and turned to his flowers again. 

“Did you ever hear of the Corbetts?”’ I 
went on, ‘‘the Corbetts of Ballenrobe?”’ 


What the Y Stood For 


Immediately he looked up at the sky as 
if he were seeing angels, and began, ‘‘Oh, 
the Corbetts—sure! There was tin uv thim. 
There was John and James and # 

He named them all over but one as he 
stood there looking up at the sky. 

“Haven’t you forgotten one?” I said. 
““Wasn’t there a Pat Corbett?” 

His face shone. 

“Sure! Pat!’? And he smiled kind of 
shyly, the way old Irish do. “Why, whin 
the bhoys wud see me comin’ round the 
corner they wud say, ‘Pat’ll be here in a 
minute,’ we was that thick as bhoys.”’ 

Then he stopped and looked at me in be- 
wilderment, and came nearer, the water 
from the pot pouring down his old trousers. 

“But who is it askin’?’’ he said. “Did 
yuh know: Pat Corbett?”’ 

I grinned. 

““My name’s James Corbett,’’ I said. 

‘Sure an’ ye couldn’t be Scientific Jim?’”’ 
he inquired, putting it that way, you see, 
to save himself being caught in a bad guess. 

“Tam,” I said, and honestly I was proud 
that day to own it; “and I’ve come all this 
way from Lynn to shake your hand.” 

The ice was all broken then. 

‘Shake the two uv them,” he said, hold- 
ing his two old hands out, the tears pouring 
down his face. 

Our tour at its end, I wound up in San 
Francisco, and was given a wonderful wel- 
come. I never saw so many flowers on one 
stage in my life. I noticed one piece deco- 
rated with the letters of the Olympic Club. 
It had come from my old pals at the club 
where I had spent some of the happiest 
days of my life. 

There was another similar piece, too, with 
the letters Y. C. on it, a compliment from 
the Yosemite Club, where I was to fight. 
However, for the time being I had forgotten 
this fact, and as I was looking at the dis- 
play after the show, asked, ‘‘What does 
that stand for?” 

“Vot does vot stand for, Mr. Corbett?” 
said a stage hand standing near by. He 
was a Swede. 

“What do those letters mean?” I re- 
peated—“‘Y. C.” 

He gave me his answer in all seriousness. 

“Vy, Yim Corbett!’ he said. 

Fate seemed to take a fancy to placing 
my old friends in the enemy’s camp; not 
that I regarded it as ominous at all; but 
again Delaney was training Jeff—at Oak- 
land this time—and he knew my ways so 
thoroughly! However, with me in my 
quarters at Croll’s in Alameda, where I 
started hard work after closing at the 
Orpheum, I had two pretty good boys, 
Yank Kenny and a clever amateur, Sam 
Barger, of the Olympic Club. So I didn’t 
worry about my handlers. . 

My condition was already pretty fair in 
spite of my thirty-seven years, as I had been 
in the habit of going to some gym in every 
city where I showed, to play handball or 
box, and also had done some road work each 
day to keep myself fit. And I had also been 
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Isham Jones and his Orchestra, back home at the College 
Inn, Chicago, after a vaudeville tour to the Pacific Coast, 
which created a sensation. Personnel, left to right: Leo 
Murphy, Violin; John Kuhn, Tuba; Arthur Vanasek, 
2nd Violin and Saxophone; Joe Mueller, Banjo; Joe Frank, 
Drums; Isham Jones, Leader, Saxophone; Roy Bargy, 
Piano; Carroll Martin, Trombone; H. E. Maulding, Saxo- 
phone; Wm. McVey, Trombone; Louis Panico, Cornet. 
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them in person, on your phonograph, or 


tater 

y at the turn of your radio dial; there is in 
Isham Jones’ music a smooth, seductive tone, a 
swift compelling rhythm, a brilliance which readily 
explains the tremendous ovation these artists won 
on their recent vaudeville tour! 
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very careful about my diet and had cut 
down on my smoking. 

An outdoor ring was set up and here I did 
practically all my boxing—a new stunt in 
those days, although my friends Deschamps 
and Carpentier consider it their invention. 
When I was over at Manhasset, Long 
Island, in 1920, they took great delight in 
showing me their outdoor ring and asked 
what I thought of it. 

“Very good,’ I replied. “‘I used to box 
that way before you were born.” 

The two French boys showed me another 
invention of which they were very proud, 
too—a rib in the palm of the glove to aid in 
clenching. But it happened to have been 
invented by me in 1891 when I was training 
for Sullivan. ; 

Never had I trained so hard as I did for 
this last bout. Among other things, I 
shadow-boxed for a full hour without a 
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second’s pause, a demand on one’s strength 
and will power which would prove pretty 
hard on present-day boxers. 

One thing did puzzle me, although it did 
not seem any more ominous to me at first 
than the fact of my old friends being in 
Jeffries’ camp. I was boxing one day with 
Yank Kenny, who was strong and weighed 
225 pounds. He was as slow as a truck 
horse, and I had boxed with him hundreds 
of times before this period, and never had 
he been able to put a glove on me unless I 
wished it. Now, however, every day or so, 
slow as he was, he would hit me right in the 
face, and the punch had steam behind it. 
I couldn’t understand this and put it down 
to sheer luck. Still, it troubled me enough 
to keep me figuring on it for a couple of 
months; and each day during that time he 
would land on me at least once with one of 
those awful punches. 


Tom’s Threat 


One evening as I was sitting after dinner 
and talking with my wife, I confessed to her 
that Kenny was hitting me now and then 
in spite of my defense, and I was almost 
ashamed to admit it even to her. 

“Dear,” I added, “that fellow shouldn’t 
be able to reach me with a horsewhip. I 
don’t understand it.” 

“Maybe it’s your eyes, Jim,”’ she replied; 
but I couldn’t agree. She persisted. “TI 
notice, Jim,” she argued, ‘‘that when you 
read the papers you squint. Probably you 
need glasses.”’ 

This gave me food for thought. 

Things went along pretty well as the day 
approached. My brother Tom was with 
me most of the time, and thousands of my 
old friends from the city came out and 
watched me at my stunts. During the last 
few weeks, however, Tom began to grow 
pessimistic. Often, to take my own mind 
off the coming battle, I would ask him 
to go walking, but I found I had to cheer 
him up. 

“You're almost thirty-eight,” he would 
say. “Do you really think you can stand 
Lt 

I told him that I had never felt better in 
my life; and, barring a little anxiety about 
the Kenny incident, it was true. 

“Tf anything does happen, and it looks 
as if you’re going to be licked,” Tom finally 
blurted out, “I’m going to do something 
to stop it.” 

“Tom,” I said, very sternly, “this is to 
be my last fight. If you see me getting 
whipped, let me take it. You’d break my 
heart if you tried-anything to save me. I 
want to pass out of the picture taking my 
licking.” 

He promised not to interfere. 

About a week before the fight, Tommy 
Ryan, the ex-middleweight champion, and 
one of the greatest fighters for his weight 
that ever lived, came over to my quarters. 
He had had a quarrel with Jeffries and 
offered his services to me, saying, “Jim, I 
don’t want a cent for it, win or lose, but 
I’d like to be one of your seconds in this 
fight. I’d like to be in your corner when 
you lick this fellow.” 

Naturally, I accepted and considered his 
coming a great help; he knew so much 
about fighting and was on to all Jeffries’ 
ways, having taught him many himself, 
among them Jeff’s peculiar crouching posi- 
tion. We spent much time discussing Jef- 
fries’ blows, particularly that left-hand 
hook for the body, which was the only 
thing that had worried me in the first fight, 
and which was his worst weapon. 

Incidentally, I might mention that Ryan, 
who had been in Jeffries’ corner that night 
at Coney Island, told-me that Jeff had 
been in luck to pull the fight out of the fire. 
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The first afternoon of Ryan’s stay, we 
put on the gloves, and ordering everyone 
to leave the room, argued pro and con 
about Jefi’s different blows and tried to 
devise a means of defense. I don’t know 
that it was at all significant, but this was 
the first time since my younger days that 
I had listened to any fighter telling me how 
to fight. Before, I had always relied on my 
own judgment and intuition. Still, all he 
said seemed well reasoned out and scien- 
tifically correct, and I determined to con- 
sider his advice. 

The blow that worried me was shot over 
in a deceiving way, in somewhat the man- 
ner of a clever baseball pitcher. There was 
a sort of hook with the left and at the same 
time a slight. uppercut to it. Ryan showed 
me how, by putting my hand at a certain 
part of my side, I could catch this blow in 
my hand, as he said, every time. I tried it 
on Ryan and he tried it on me until we had 
this defense down perfectly; and I was 
much relieved, because this left-hander 
that Jeff would slip in every once in a while 
was the only one of his stunts I was much 
afraid of. 

On the morning of the fight, we took the 
boat to Alameda, and by a strange coinci- 
dence found Jeffries among the passengers, 
with Delaney, Van Court and many others 
that I knew. It was like an Old Home 
Week. Jeffries, too, was a Californian, and 
in the main his friends were mine, as mine 
were his. Van Court, by the way, whose 
brother had originally sent Jeff to me at 
Carson City, often handled men in the 
ring, and had been asked to act in this 
fight; but he refused to second anyone 
against me. 

Being older and more staid now, or be- 
cause we were among friends, I didn’t try 
any of my old ring poker and mental 
strategy. I just chatted pleasantly with 
all the boys, and we fighters shook hands 
and wished each other good luck. As we 
did this, I found Jeffries actually trembling, 
he was so nervous. 

At nine I went to the Yosemite and at 
once entered my dressing room. At ten 
o’clock I was dressed, had been rubbed 
down and was ready to enter the ring, 
Jeffries having agreed to go in first. 

Word came that he had started, and I 
took some valuables I had with me, and 
some money, and handed them to an old 
friend of mine named McKenzie, saying, 
“Jack, I’m going into this ring feeling too 
good.” 

“Feeling too good?” he repeated, in sur- 
prise. 

“Yes,” I answered. “I’m not nervous 
enough—too cool. I don’t seem worried in 
any way, and that’s the reason I’m afraid 
something’s going to happen.” 


A Nervous Opponent 


It was true too. I could not work up any 
excitement at all over the fight, and as I 
left him I repeated, ‘I'll fall. down and 
break an ankle or something. I don’t like 
this feeling so fine. Something is sure to 
break.” 

Then I walked up the aisle and found 
Jeffries in front of me. Such a big back I 
thought I had never seen in my life. It 
seemed like a man mountain or a big ele- 
phant leading a parade. He looked so big 
that it struck me as funny, and I began to 
laugh. 

We went up through the ropes, and I ex- 
pected him to come over and shake hands 
with me. It was the custom for the cham- 
pion to do this, but he overlooked it and 
stood with his back to me talking with 
Delaney. I had pulled none of the old 
“stuff,” and perhaps a little late, thought 
it was time to begin to work on his nerves a 
little. 

So I walked over to him and said, “Hello, 
Jeff,” slapping him on the back. 

He replied very nervously, and shook 
hands, again trembling, doubtless because 
he was thinking of the punishment he had 
received in the Coney Island battle, when 
I had outfought him for twenty-three 
rounds—and this was to go only twenty. 

He didn’t grow any easier as we went 
through the preliminaries. When the pho- 
tographer asked us to pose for a flashlight, 
and chalked a line for us to toe, he couldn’t 
find the line. His foot was several inches 
over, and when one of the cameramen asked 
him again to toe the line, he fumbled 
around so groggily that I said to him, as 
one would to a small boy, “There, Jeff, get 
it back on the line.” At that, he couldn’t 


/manage it, and I had to bend over and push 


his foot back. 


Novembe; 


For the second flash, they wa} 
pose in fighting attitude. Afterly 
toes, I had to bend his arms in Ii 

“Now stay that way!” I orc 
then got into the picture myselj , 
the time I knew that I should hi 
little of this nervousness myself, 

The day before the fight, in tellip 
not to bet on the rounds, since 
get bigger results by wagering 
sult, Jeff being the favorite, I h 
sied something about the fight, 

“There is only one way Jeffrie;): 
me,” I had declared, “and I kn 
well as he how he will fight. If heo 
will be outpointed, and he can’t 
try that game. So he’ll tear int(n 
the tap of the gong, using that if 
can, but chiefly roughing me, pli 
and bearing down on me to Fil 
taking all the advantage he ec 
strength and youth.” : 

These advantages he certainl }; 
could be seen by anyone who \)j 
compare us as we stood there, eas 
one and a half in height, but Tye 
180, he about 48 pounds more, 4 
ten years younger. Those shove 
back and chest were convincinjer 
matched against my slendernes 
wasn’t worrying. It all struck mes{ 


How the Trick Work. 


Sure enough, as the gong sowed 
fries came from his corner rvni 
though he were in a 100-yard rac a 
you will remember, he was good a 
At once he tore away with his c 
hook and in the clinches began tcna 
and rough me around. But thou hi 
in prime condition and very fast pr, 
of his size, I skipped out of the y 
ease, not yet bothering to try th«itt 
fense that Ryan and I had planne ar 
the greater part of the first rour J; 
just tumbled all around that de 

When we came up for the seccd, 
cided to save my legs and AL 
against the left-hand hook. Ones 
saw it coming, and I put my handioy 
Ryan and I had planned, to catethe 
and muffle it in my glove. Butit is; 
the right place, and I took full ithe 
one of the most terrific body blcs 
ever received since the Jacksonigh 
sank to the floor, feeling as thou) al 
ribs had been broken; and there liy. 

I knew I couldn’t get up in thten 
onds, but the timekeeper was a 
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friend of mine and I thought hem 
mercy. I tried to catch his eye, al 
a man told another, without 
“Tt’s all up with me if you don’t. 
good long count,” I did then. Iguisi 
really the longest and most delit 
ever given to a man in the ring; <i 
Grainey, the referee, whom I he|kn 
since we were boys, and who haciail 
me in the old fight on the barge 
Jeffries to step back, not only the 
ten feet, but clear to his corner. Ar 
as Jeff was out of earshot, he leai 
and whispered. to me between cou 
up, Jim, then fall down and taki 
ten,” 
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At the “ Nine’’— about seventeeie 
must have gone by—I felt I couldr 
iate any further these old pals 101 
trying so desperately to give mei 
chance, and I managed somehow tget 
Jeffries came at me like a lion. [ral 
hold of his arms and the gong soviet 

I got to my corner and sat tie 
telling a soul how badly hurt I weor! 
I thought my ribs were broken. fy 
onds looked pretty sad as theyw0 
away, fanning me, rubbing a dam's 
over me, and trying to freshen ta 
much as they could. And thingsid 
bad for me. - 

“Why didn’t I stop it?” I thigh 
myself; then—“TI guess she”—mn)\Wi 
“was right. The old eye and timi}4 
there any more.” 


take the straight position that Uist 
assumed, and tried a crouch like ll! 
By bending over, with my stom! 
found some relief. I also coverec 
with my right arm, not even lift’ 

sometime; and I know it both am@ 
puzzled the old-timers to see me, /t* 


back to avoid a blow, becaus 
wrenched so badly the musel 
(Continued on Page 
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REMEMBER a call,” says Fire Chief John Kenlon of New| 
City, ‘on a bitter night in winter. 


“We got the apparatus out. The motor trucks sy 


through snow which was almost impassable for horses. 


‘We found a house in flames. A little girl’s face showe| | 
third story window. It was the work of only a minute t 
up a ladder and save that little life. 4 


‘But a minute later would have been too late. 


“The horse is man’s noblest friend, and every firema | 
him. But the motor not only reaches outlying districts | 
quickly; it makes possible the prompt mobilization of thd 
fighting equipment of a city at a point of serious dange 


* * * # * 


In the United States and Canada, there are 58,000 firemel 
120,000 policemen. They expect no monuments; they acu 
no fortunes; yet without their vigilant watch no house ( 
could lie down to untroubled sleep. 


It is a matter of sincere pride to General Motors thi t 
automobile is so essential a factor in the service of these br 
men. It has reduced miles to minutes; and minute 
them, mean life. 
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(Continued from Page 134) 
side, almost seeming to tear them out. Sol 
was forced to bore into Jeffries. That way 
I didn’t feel the pain quite so much. 

Robbed of my footwork and not able to 
duck, I was knocked down about five times 
in the first five rounds. I was also hit on the 
head many times; but one thing I still had 
left—the old knack of riding the blows. 
When he hit with his right I would let my 
head sway with the blow; when he swung 
to the left, my head would go with his left, 
so accurately timed that instead of collid- 
ing with his fist I would rob it of half its 
force, and he couldn’t hit me squarely, and 
never found my jaw. 

I was in terrible agony, though, but 
didn’t let on to my friends; just sat be- 
tween rounds saying never a word and won- 
dering if there was any way out. I couldn’t 
seem to think of, or plan, a thing. I was 
hitting, of course, fighting close in, as I said, 
to save my side; but there was no steam 
behind my blows. I couldn’t put my body 
behind them, since every time I moved at 
the waist the pain was overpowering. 

Still Jeff kept rushing me and trying his 
darnedest to put me out; so I started to 
laugh at him and to talk him out of it. I 
told him what a poor fighter he was, called 
him an awful excuse for a champion, and 
told him he couldn’t put me out in a thou- 
sand years, when all the time I wanted him 
to do it, and quickly, to end all the misery. 
But of course I couldn’t let up and quit. 
Pride kept me going. 


A Whispered Confidence 


A strange thing happened when we came 
out from our corners in the seventh. In- 
stead of making his usual bull rush, the 
proper thing for him to do, he stopped and 
looked at me. As soon as he did that I 
realized it could mean but one thing. No 
man who has his opponent almost out will 
stop his attack unless he is pretty well tired 


| himself. So all at once I called on that last 
| reserve of which I have so often spoken, 
| and started hitting—hitting him right and 
| left—with everything I had. I was landing 


at will and he was so tired that his hands 
were hanging at his sides. He couldn’t lift 
them. It was no use; there was no strength 
in my blows. I might as well have been 
slapping him. 

The crowd, however, did not perceive 
this. When I went to my corner they 
seemed to have gone mad and the building 
rocked with their cheers. They had visions 
of my winning the championship back. But 
I didn’t. No, there was no way out, I said 
to myself. My plan of battle was all right, 
for, just as I had told Harry, Jeff, who, 
great champion as he was, was no champion 
because of any boxing ability, but because 
he was so heavy, a natural left-hander and 
the fastest man for his weight I eversaw, had 
hauled and mauled me around with his su- 
perior weight. And I had carried him along 
for seven or eight rounds, as I had prophe- 
sied, so that he felt the effect of those 230 
pounds going so fast. To quote myself ex- 
actly, I had said, “If I don’t get crippled, 
after the eighth I’ll be just as big as Jef- 
fries is, and I wouldn’t be surprised if I beat 
him out.” But the thing that had thrown 
the monkey wrench in the works was that 
left-hand hook or my defense against it. I 
cursed myself out for trying another’s ad- 
vice; and for the first time in my life. Listen- 
ing to others was what had done it—or else 
my failing eyesight. But there were only a 
few seconds of the intermission left. I must 
pull myself together for the last charge. 

Tommy Ryan was crying with joy as he 
worked over me. 

“You’ve got him licked, Jim,’ he said; 
“vou’ve got him licked.” 

So I had him fooled too! 

I pulled his ear down near me and whis- 
pered, ‘‘Tommy, don’t get your hopes up; 
I’ve been all through since the second. I 
think a couple of ribs are gone and I’ve no 


_ strength left—just making a flash.” 


The gong sounded and again I managed 
to conceal my weariness and pain, and tore 
in. Jeffries’ arms were still hanging, useless, 
by his sides; but he had gotten on to the 
fact that I couldn’t hurt him, that I had 
no force in my blows. This confidence kept 
him on his feet. 

In the ninth or tenth, I don’t know which, 
and would rather tell it as I remember it 
than look up the records, Jeffries came to 
again. He had gathered some strength as 
I was rushing him, and he struck out. It 
was another terrific blow and it landed this 
tmese the stomach. I doubled up on the 

oor. 
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I don’t know so much about what hap- 
pened afterwards. I started to get up, but 
Ryan says that just as I was staggering to 
my feet Harry forgot all about his promise, 
and his hat sailed into the ring. 

I heard the “You win!” so near and 
clear for the last time in my life. 

But it was to Jeffries that Grainey spoke. 

Like the pitcher that goes too often to 
the well, the boxer who goes too often to 
the ring is broken. 

Pulling myself together, I walked over to 
Jeffries as he stood in his corner. 

“Jeff,” I told him, “this is my last fight. 
I’m never going to try it again. You’re a 
wonderful man, and I’ve nothing but ad- 
miration for you. Good luck.’ 

I kept my promise. I never fought again. 

In my shows we always like to ring down 
the curtain with a laugh, and I did with a 
vengeance on my ring career. For the next 
night, though feeling pretty rocky, I didn’t 
want to give in, and went with some friends 
to a restaurant, where Jeff happened to 
be sitting, celebrating. You should have 
heard the laugh asI entered. I don’t blame 
them, for I looked so cocky. I had to crook 
my shoulder because of my side, and also 
wore a big lump on my head from Jeff’s 
blows, so that my new derby wouldn’t sit 
tight. Like an old Bowery tough’s, it just 
perched on the side of my head. However, 
I was far from feeling so swagger. It was 
sad to feel out of it; but I had had my day, 
and was determined to go on with my other 
work, that on the stage, and do as well as I 
could to round out prosperously an hon- 
orable career. 

So the champions come and go. I have 
seen many a one climb to the top, then fall, 
strive futilely to climb back, then pass out 
of the picture. I have heard, too, each in 
his day hailed as the greatest of the line, in 
the most foolish of arguments. It can never 
be decided which was really supreme, since 
so few of the discussed wearers of the crown 
can be matched at their prime, and so many 
now lie six feet under. 

Still, I feel I can size them up fairly, 
though some of my newspaper friends think 
little of me as a prophet. This legend, I be- 
lieve, is due to two causes—my backing of 
Jeffries in his fight with Johnson—a stand 
I had to take despite my doubts, as I was 
his second—and also to my old custom of 
coming out in the local papers, when on the 
road, and hailing the unknown local boy as 
a coming champion—merely a joke and a 
publicity trick for my shows. Dempsey, I 
prophesied, would knock out Carpentier in 
four rounds; also Firpo in four—I nearly 
lost that—and have so called the turn in 
many bouts, and trained up fighters like 
Gus Ruhlin, whom I taught to defeat, with 
a straight left, Sharkey, who had previously 
beaten him in one round. 


Great Fighters Appraised 


However, enough of this! It is sufficient 
to remember that there are only three rea- 
sons for a man becoming champion—he has 
something that the other fellows haven’t, 
or has it to a greater degree, or else has a 
better assortment than the other men of his 
time. 

John L. Sullivan had 200 pounds in the 
pink, a magnificent physique, considerable 
speed for a slugger, ferocious fighting spirit, 
and a punch as terrific as any man ever un- 
corked. 

Fitzsimmons, Herculean strength from 
the waist up, and the rare ability to hit with 
either hand, accurately, from any angle, at 
long range or close in. 

Jeffries, 230 pounds, speed for that size, 
oxlike strength, a good punch in his right 
and a terrific one in his left—if he hadn’t 
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been a natural left-hander he wo 
have been champion. rl 
Johnson, his blocking and lit 
punches at close range—in short, hj 
which made up for his light hit 
which no slugger could ever break 
Willard, those six feet six inche 
poundage—that let’s him out, as 
As for Jackson—never champ; 
Sullivan wouldn’t give him ae « 
great he was; perhaps the very g 
he had range, height, reach, 
weight, and the most beautiful |) 
He could box with the cleverest oi 
toe with the heaviest hitter, as 
and he was equipped with the 
intelligence. | 
And such success as I have hac 
to boxing science, footwork, speec, 
faculty of outguessing my oppon' 
skill at which offset my lightnes: ' 
too, I had ambition, took care cm 
thought things out and had the jj 
dominate the other man. That is i 
of my secret. | 
And Dempsey, the last? Fair 
with a good punch in each hand, 
up simply through natural fighti_ 
in the latter as great as any mal 
seen. He is not a clever boxer, hy 
flashes, perhaps, in training quai 
rarely in the ring, the weaving 1fj 
his so often talked about being noin 
the swing of the body as he lets hii 
go. Nor does he know much of i 
nor how to cover and stall when d 
in trouble, and his punch is not s 
one thinks. Six times he felled Wilrd 
up he got; five times he floored } 
in the same round, only to have the 
up and put him in turn through tr 


Mark Twain’s Greetin 


But, like all champions, he hasno 
It is a hard road to the top and |'st 
there—now. But he will fall—li)al 
others; and a new man will be haila 
greatest of them all, perhaps somepy 
fighting in the back lots of one of i 
towns. ia 

It is fun while it lasts, althich 
strange thing about it all is that: 
is actually at one’s best, as I wait: 
Orleans, one does not realize it. lien 
does realize it, then starts the Gece 
that there was more real genuine {\ ir 
old days of the late 80’s and 90'It 
oughly believe, because the sport: 
so tainted with commercialism. er 
competition was keener, battles 1) 
quent, and there were not such kz 
between the defendings of titles, i 
loser frequently got little or nothi| fo 
his hardships and pain, fighting | § 
love of the game. im 

But my hat is off to anyone a 
the top today, or in any year, for fit 
ter. It will always be a struggle, 
mistake about that, taking ambi 
courage and will power as well; ¢ 
living to win. It is for these thingsha 
prize ring, with all the brutality al fa 
that go with it, still is of importan 

But I must not start preaching W 
I’ve stopped fighting; and I have 
a real punch at anyone in many aé 

I came near it once, some time te 
retirement, on the Long Islan) Fe 
when Fritz Williams, the actor anmy 
friend, had been threatened by the P 
uglies while he was escorting his Mee 
from the theater. Looking down!e 
he spied me and waved casually < 
nothing were the matter, calling ¢) 82 
whole boatload could hear, “! 
Corbett! Going my way?” 

The three plug-uglies faded 01/0 
picture. a 

Such is reputation; it persists ]ig # 
a man has gone. I think old Mar}\ 
dear old Mark, another good frien(!! 
put it nicely one night not long !0 
died. I did not know him then, b/s 
him in a crowd at a benefit I introd & 
self to him. 2 

“T’ve always admired you, Mr.! 
I said, ‘‘though I’ve never met y 
I want to shake your hand. 


Jim Corbett.” 7 E 
Putting his dear old white head)W 
my shoulder, he held up his hand 
“Don’t hit me, Jim,” he sai™ 
smile. s 
No, I’m not hitting anyone 4 
except in my good-natured act on } 
The roar of the crowd is no longe! 
I am just one of them. | 
Editor’s Note—This is the last of @ 
cles by Mr. Corbett. a 
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and now 


the modern typewriter 


Along about four o'clock in the afternoon 
swould be the ideal time for this advertise- 
ment to be read. 


At that hour its message 
would strike home with 
full meaning. 


For at that hour the need 
for a new kind of type- 
writer, of greater utility 
and capacity, vividly 
‘stands out in many ways. 


The fatigued wrists. The < 
dull pain at the base of : 
the neck. The mistakes .[ 
due to weariness. The :° 
pile-up of unfinished . 


work. 


Yes, about four o'clock 


would be the ideal time; 
for this advertisement has 
to do with a typewriter 
that can change all that. 


A modern typewriter. A 
typewriter powered by 
electricity! 


* * 


When first you sit down 
‘before the Woodstock 
Electrite you seem to be 
‘sitting before merely a 
standard machine. 


It is standard in appear- 
vance, Standard in size. 
Standard in structure. The 
keyboard is standard. 

| Only a small, inconspicu- 
ous motor, scarcely as 
large as an inkwell, hints 
of any departure. 


But, once the Woodstock 

Electrite is in action under nimble fingers, 
what a world of difference you find! 

Instead of a blow to depress a key the normal 
_inch-and-a-half needed to make a perfect im- 
pression, the barest whisper of a touch is all 
required. 

Less than a quarter-inch drops the Woodstock 
_ key and electricity takes up the burden; al- 
most faster than you can realize the perfect 
impression is made. 
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Power does the work—not your wrists; 
power furnishes the energy—not you; your 
fingers merely rest lightly over the characters, 
in a position you can keep all day without 
fatigue. 


Go as fast or as slow as you like, the Wood- 
stock Electrite is instant in response. It is al- 
ways waiting for your next move, and every 
single character it imprints is like every 
other—in weight of impression, in 


WOODSTOCK, 
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--- powered by electricity! 


color, in clear legibility. It does beautiful 
work. And it is almost incredibly simple and 
reliable, easy of adjust- 
ment, and permanently 
serviceable. 


It brings at last to type- 
writing that efficiency 
and labor-saving which 
electrical starting has 
brought to the motor 
car, electrical cleaning to 
the home, and electrical 
Operation to industry of 
every kind. 


* * 


The Woodstock Electrite 
is the logical development 
of the standard Wood- 
stock typewriter, which 
many authorities deem 
the very finest typewriter 
in the world. 

Without aggressive ad- 
vertising of promotion, 
this standard Woodstock 
machine has earned an 
international popularity, 
and enjoys an enviable 
position as the typewriter 
of ‘‘Big Business’’ and the 
commercial schools. 


It was recognized as a 
|« superior typewriter from 
‘| the day of its beginning 
- many years ago, and 
every subsequent Wood- 
stock model has registered 
success. 
No Woodstock has ever 
worn out; none has ever 
failed to give distinguished 
service—in strength, sim- 
plicity, symmetry of design, integrity of 
workmanship and continued usefulness, the 
Woodstock is unsurpassed. 
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You ought to know more about the standard 
Woodstock and the Woodstock Electrite. If 
you will write us we shall gladly send you 
any information you desire. 


WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
216 West Monroe Street, CHICAGO 
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If this Diamond Mark isn’t 
on your wrench, Walworth 


quality isn 


WALWORTH 


Stillson Wrench 


A complete 
line of Valves, 
Fittings and 
Tools ~~ ~ 


THE SATURDAY 


"t in it. 


Between these jaws 
trouble guits cold 


HEN things around the 

house get out of kilter and 
begin to squeak or rattle or drip, 
they’re usually either too tight or 
not tight enough. What they need 
to squelch them is the right kind 
of wrench,—a 10-inch Walworth 
Stillson, to be exact. 


Settle these steel-toothed jaws 
on them and the job’s half done. 
A couple of turns and they’ll be 
fixed right. 


The standard household size is the 
10-inch, handily packed in indi- 
vidual boxes. Hardware and motor 
equipment dealers sell all the other 
sizes as well — from 6 to 48 inches. 


“The Handy Helper in Every Home”? 
WALWORTH MANUFACTURING CO. 


Boston, Mass. 
Plants at Boston and Kewanee, Ill. 
Sales Units and Distributors in Principal Cities of the World 


23,000 items 
for Steam, 


Water, Gas, . 


Oiland Air 
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AFTER LENINE=WHAT? 


(Continued from Page 9) 


All-Russian Union of Consumers’ Societies, 
one of the many branches of the govern- 
ment. The union operates retail shops 
throughout the country. Practically every 
district organization so far has shown a defi- 
cit, but this is invariably met with a goy- 
ernmentsubsidy. It follows that, ashappens 
in all state-endowed enterprises, service is 
bad. The great mass of Russians have pre- 
ferred to deal in the private shops. A lit- 
tle thing like individual preference, however, 
cuts no figure with the Russian steam roller. 

The All-Russian Union of Consumers’ 
Societies began a systematic procedure to 
force the private shops out of business. To 
aid it the government established aso-called 
Commissariat for Internal Trade, whose 
principal function was to capture the mar- 
ket held by the private shops. First of all, 
the Union of Codperatives held a national 
convention and adopted what weshould call 
a platform against private trade. One of 
the amiable instructions—I have it before 
me as I write—is as follows: 

“With the aim of drawing the organized 
consumer into the struggle with private 
capital, it is considered as permissible that 
workers’ organizations, such as_ labor 
unions, shop committees, codperatives and 
the like, should resort to boycotting indi- 
vidual shopkeepers who are violating the 
prices fixed by the commissariat on articles 
of prime necessity and mass consumption 
and are maliciously boosting prices.”’ 

As a matter of fact—and I speak from 
personal observation—the prices in the 
private shops have almost invariably been 
lower than in those of the government 
cooperatives for reasons that I have already 
given. The endowed institutions had to 
maintain a higher price scale because of the 
excessive overhead that they carried. 

The boycott against private shopkeepers 
is not confined to government instructions. 
Throughout Russia, in trains, street cars, 
on walls and in windows, you see posters 
aimed at the elimination of private enter- 
prises. Here is one of the choicest injunc- 
tions: 

“The codperative store does not rob you 
in measure or weight. It sells without 
cheating.” 

A second reads like this: 

“Buy everything in the codperative 
stores and nothing in private shops.” 

A third, which contains the usual capital- 
ization of propaganda opportunity, is as 
follows: 

“The Fascisti have plundered the work- 
ers’ codperatives of Bulgaria, Italy and 
Germany. The Revolutionary proletariat 
establishes its codperation—their weapon 
in the struggle with the world bourgeoisie.”’ 

Still another reads: 

“* All that we require while NEP rules is a 
coéperation which in extent and depth 
comprises the Russian people.” 


Official Blackmail 


The poster demonstration is only a small 
detail—it is also the mildest—in the cam- 
paign. We can now get under the surface. 

Through its manipulation of all adminis- 
trative agencies, as well as its control of the 
Communist Party, the government ordered 
every provincial Congress of Trade Unions 
to pass special resolutions urging its mem- 
bers not to deal in private shops. These 
mass meetings, which are supposed to be 
spontaneous, but which in reality are at the 
dictate of the powers that be, are held to 
denounce private trade and bolster up the 
cooperatives. 

One of the biggest jokes in Soviet Russia 
is the public demonstration. It is as much 
a part of government policy as the collec- 
tion of taxes. Whenever a congress is held 
in Moscow—and some kind of interna- 
tional gathering seems always to be in ses- 
sion—the invariable by-product is a parade 
of workers. These unhappy individuals are 
civilian soldiers who get orders that must 
be obeyed. A well-informed observer told 
me that there was at least one parade a 
week in Moscow. It takes fully half a day 
to get ready and a whole day to recover. 
Knowing these facts, you are not surprised 
at the shrinkage in industrial output. 

The boycott is only one of many weapons. 
The second is a discrimination against the 
children of the private shopkeepers. Here 
is a concrete example. One of the most 
successful Moscow private merchants had 
been sending his three boys to a certain 
school. One day he was informed that his 


‘caps that beset the private trader 
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children could no longer attend, ai, 


The third agency is a confiseato} 
tion. The private shopkeeper is 
pay twice and sometimes three ti), 
tax paid by any other individual, | 
give an illustration of how it works] 
it from the victim himself. A sho4 


“The government does not 
private industry any more. If you} 
want to pay this tax you will have! 
up your shop.” ; 

All this is damning enough, bi 
trivial alongside the other perse} 
The important matter of stock rene} 
show from a different angle what isg\ 


Private Merchants Craph 


dise flows through its hands. T 
Commissariat for Internal Tra: 
monopoly on homemade products} 
the private shopkeeper seeks to rile 
his shelves through the regular chai 
is informed that it is impossible. 
him. He has to get his goods ej 
underground means, which adds | { 


and writing materials at a certain pya 
owned store in the heart of Mosiy 
went to it after trying in vain tog y 
I wanted in a government shop. it 
coéperative I had to wait half < } 
while the clerks drank tea, smoki ¢ 
rettes and gossiped. In the privatito 
not only received prompt a 
precisely the articles I desired andt1 
sonable prices. » ia 
The principal clerk spoke Germ: at 
usually engaged in a little talk w 
At first he was extremely shy be 
the fear in the heart of every Russ 
he might be betrayed by an agenof 
G. P. U. I made purchases ever|we 
Each time that I called I saw that t/st 
was getting smaller and that aa 


shop, because we are closing. The 
ment will not allow us to get ar 
goods, and in addition our rent |}. 
doubled.” 

With rent we reach another of thhan 


as, 
} 


all buildings in Russia are under pve 
ment control, it is easy to disposss 
occupant without troubling about eas 
At an industrial village not far fre M 
cow I found an interesting examplf 
this eviction works. f 
For two years the principal gene! St 
in the community was run by a 
private merchant. He knew all t) Pp? 
ants for miles around and through {s 
acquaintance never lacked for ) 
produce. His shelves were well 00 
he was a good salesman and he did| til! 
ing business. Early last May he ¢é 
a visit from the president of the locsb0 
who told him that his store, wl 
located on the main street, had beetno 
as the site of the new government P 
tive. When he protested he was td” 
another building had been prov? 
him and he could occupy it if hea¥ 
It was half the size of his own e? 


methods that in one-half the space 
over was twice as much as that 0/28 
operative. You need no diagram) ™ 
you his finish. . 
No matter in what direction the 104? 
private trader reaches out for aida, 
with some cunning rebuff. Take thm 
(Continued on Page 143)| 
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inued from Page 140) . 
t. Every financial institution 
state-owned. If a merchant 
regardless of his integrity or 
-, he ig invariably refused. An 
ne of the Moscow banks who 
| friend—needless to say, he 
-e shopkeeper—was instantly 
d narrowly escaped imprison- 


g and disorganizing as these 
they pale beside the weapon 
hat the government employs 
to crush capital. I mean the 
hat makes a jest of life and 
oeyived the fear that stalked 
early 

Ishe- 


pal prison of the G. P. U.—it 
unal as well—is the Lubianka, 
he center of Moscow on the 
juare. It looks precisely like 
l office building. As a matter 
4s once the headquarters of an 
mpany. In connection with 
not without its grim humor. 
where sentence of death is 
ormerly the chamber in which 
ce directors met. In other 
ays some enterprising solici- 
\ the wall: “Insure your life. 
st policy.” The inscription is 
id can be seen by everyone as 
doom pronounced. 
‘are the associations of crime, 
punishment with this build- 
d tell tales that would make 
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Nero and Alva blush—that people cross 
the street to avoid passing it. I never came 
within its shadow without a shiver. Its 
full mate as the sanctuary of sorrow is the 
Butirka, or Red Prison. I refer to these 
prisons because when the war on capital 
began they became the depositories of 
many of the victims. 

The first objects of G. P. U. terror were 
the so-called Nepmen. They were the in- 
dividuals who capitalized the opportunities 
offered by the new economic policy to the 
utmost. Though some were profiteers, the 
great majority were merely men a little 
more enterprising than their neighbors who 
committed the unpardonable crime of 


13'70-1924 


A Poster Issued in Russia After Lenine’s Death 


making money. They were immediately 
labeled enemies of the state and the 
hounding began. In the middle of the 
night husbands were torn from their wives 
and children, rushed off to the Lubianka, 
and sometimes within twenty-four hours 
were on the way to exile. 

Instead of shunting these people to Si- 
beria, a new resort was established. It is 
the famous monastery of Solovetski, an 
island in the White Sea. During the days 
of Holy Russia it was occupied by the most 
ascetic monks in the empire. When the 
Bolsheviks drove the religious of both sexes 
from their institutions, some of their houses 
were converted into prisons. Solovetski 
lends itself ideally as a place of exile, be- 
cause for more than six months of the year 
it is ice-bound. The principal food is fish, 
which must be caught during the summer 
and salted down for winter consumption. 
During the first year of its new use the 


Bolsheviks forgot to supply the salt and 
hundreds of prisoners died of starvation. 

So relentless was the campaign waged | 
against the Nepmen— it is still under way— | 
that in the first four months of the offen- | 
sive, that is, up to June first, 3000 men were | 
exiled to Solovetski without trial. The fer- | 
rets of the G. P. U. are everywhere. They | 
go about the towns and seek to worm their 
way into the business and confidence of 
their victims. The sole idea behind the per- 
secution is to get something on the man en- 
gaged in private trade. 

The G. P. U. stops at no means to attain 
its ends. This applies to political as well as 
economic suspects. One of the favorite 
methods is to ar- 
rest people, espe- 
cially young and | 
delicate women of | 
the old intelligent- 
Zia, class, and 
compel them, un- 
derthreat of death, 
to act as spies. 
Here is a story 
told me in Moscow 
which shows theG. 
Pa eway ataits 
worst. In this spe- 
cific instance the 
object was not to 
get the economic 
goods but to worm 
out the secrets of 
a certain foreign | 
mission. The pro- 
cedure, however, 
is common and has | 
been employed in | 
efforts to get pri- 
vate traders. 


Coercion 


The girl in the | 
case was the 
daughter of a for- 
mer wealthy mer- | 
chant who lost 
both his life and 
his fortune after 
the Bolshevik 
counter-revolu- 
tion. She had been 
educated abroad, 
spoke French and 
German fluently 
and was an accom- 
plished musician. 
In order to sup- 
port her aged 
mother, her sole 
surviving relative, 
she got a clerkship 
in the Commissa- 
riat of Agriculture. 
Her salary was in- 
sufficient, so she 
taught at a night 
school four times 
a week. 

On one of her 
free evenings she 
was invited to a 
musicale at a for- 
eign mission. It 
restored some- 
thing of her old and 
vanished world 
and afforded her 
the first pleasure 
she had enjoyed 
since prerevolu- 
tion days. Subse- 
quently she was 
invited to dances 
at the mission. 

Upon her return from these innocent 
pleasures one night she was arrested and 
taken to the Lubianka. After three days of 
solitary confinement, she was aroused at 
two o’clock in the morning and haled before 
atribunal of five men, who accused her of 
being a conspirator against the government. 
When she was thoroughly terrified they pro- 


posed that she act as spy for the G. P. U. in | 
the mission that she had been visiting. Her 
particular instructions were to steal docu- 
ments out of the desk of the chief of the 
mission. In order to force compliance, her | 
mother and her fiancé were arrested. She | 
was given the alternative of their freedom | 
as well as her own if she agreed, or confine- | 
ment for all three if she refused. 
circumstances she acquiesced and _per- | 
formed the bidding of the tyrants. When | 
she had succeeded in revealing some of the 
secrets of the mission she was compelled to | 
(Continued on Page 145) 
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WESTON 
Radio ‘Plug 


Most widely used— 
Most widely imitated, 


The Weston Instant-Change Radio 
Plug is such a tremendous success that 
it has the distinction of being the most 
widely imitated of all. 

The Weston Plug 
automatic radio plug. 
are imitations. 

The tips on the ends of your headset 
cords fit right into the two little slots 
and are held there by positive wedge 
action. Contact is sure and perfect. 

Yet, just press the projecting tongues 
on the plug and your cords are instantly 
released. In asplit second you can hook 
in your headset or your loudspeaker. 


The Weston Electrical Instrument Com- 
pany has for thirty-six years made electrical 
instruments of unequaled workmanship and 
precision. That is why no one has been able 
effectively to copy the Weston Plug. 

Get this handy quality plug at the nearest 
dealer. Your set deserves it. 


is the original 
Many others 


Weston Electrical Instrument Co. 
Newark INS: 


WESTON 


{ Electrical Indicating Instrument Authorities Since 1888 | 
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WHAT WILL IT BE? 

J. Gordon says $4,000 Profit in 2 Months! 
Making and Selling Popcorn Crispettes. Ira Shook, Flint, 
got $365.75 in 1 day. Mrs. Lane, Pittsburg, sold 
8000 packages in one day. 


WE WILL START YOU IN BUSINESS" 
Furnish secret formulas, raw material, and equip- 
ment. Small capital required; no experience needed. 
Build Business of Your Own. No limit to sale of Crisp- 
ettes. Everybody likes this delicious confection. 
PROFIT $1,000 A MONTH EASILY POSSIBLE 
Send for book of facts. Con 
tains letters from others 
shows their places of busine 
tells how and when to sta 
Write now! 

H. W EAKINS 
High St., Springfield, O. 


Free. 


STUDY AT HOME 


Become a lawyer. Legally trained men win 
the highest positions and biggest success in 
business and public life. Be independent. 


Greacer opportunities now than ever before. 


Big corporations are headed by men with legal training. Earn $5,000 to 


$10,000 annually. We guide you step by step, You can train at home 


during spare time. Degree of LL.B. conferred. LaSalle students prac- 
ticing law in every state. We furnish all text material including four- 


teen volume Law Library. Low cost, easy terms, Get our valuable 108 


page “ Law Guide” and “ Evidence" books free, Send for them NOW. 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 1171-L, Chicago 


The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 


100 CIRCUS TRICKS 
Schwaab’s Rubber Stamp Outfit 
,, Endless fun for kiddies! Duplicates 
“actual circus performances, plus. 
3 Just the thing for the 
Kiddies’ Christmas 
Packed in Christmas Box, Complete, 
$1, Prepaid. Anticipate Christmas! 
Order Now. Immediate shipment. 
oom THE SCHWAAB STAMP & SEAL CO, 
ei 361 E, Water St, Milwaukee, Wis. 
. Est. 43 Years--Attested Reliability. 
To any boy (in 


CASH and PRIZES (73's) wi seus 


me each week to folks he knows! Easy, too, for I help! 
To start, write The Saturday Evening Post, Sales Div.. 
281 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 3 
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‘She ‘Prudential has paid over 3,600, 
claims ] 


la 


| 


f it President in The Pruden- 
en months later the insured 


ee of 1s sid by the feat arouinted 
corporation 5,393.78. The Prudential returned to 
iF fe | DC : 25,409.50, including 


insurance eG len from: a letter 


the corporation: 


alifornia corporation insured 


ead of a firm, business insur- 
anything else to compensate 
ing director. It has enabled 

y business obligations and to 
solutely sound financial basis. 99 


{ 
} 
j 


This is a practical illustration of the workings of modern life insurance mel 
The concern mentioned took a progressive step when it acted on the ada 
the Prudential Man. 


= 


THE PRUDENTIAL : 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President Home Office, NEWARS! 
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‘Continued from Rae fre 
yeument saying that she had volun- 
Pome a spy of the G. P. U. I have 
},dd that within six months the un- 
e girl died insane. _ 
ragic, but illuminative of G. P. U. 
urvice work, is what happened to a 
the Hermitage, one of the leading 
nts of Moscow. During the hey- 
he new economic policy it was the 
, resort of the profiteers and was 
y one of them. When the lid was 
down on private trading the gov- 
took it over. By the time I 
Moscow in June it was a morgue, 
lly frequented by the few foreigners 
ity. Except for high government 
| stone kept away for fear of 
suspects. : 
ight in July a retired shopkeeper 
ing at the Hermitage with some 
He felt a tap on his shoulder and 
uround to find himself confronted 
ent of the G. P. U., who said, ‘“‘ You 
‘ed here four times in the last nine 
/J on each occasion you had roast 
id champagne. If you come here 
u will be arrested as a profiteer.”’ 
ittle tale shows the check that the 
keeps on the movements of every- 
he incessant espionage has terrified 
‘ulace to the point where weary 
who want to quiet squalling chil- 
to them, “Watch out or the 
) will get you.” 
is time you will have realized that 
| of the private merchant in Russia 
together a bed of roses. Further- 
tom the category of persecutions 
‘enumerated you will have compre- 
‘that devilish ingenuity has ex- 
3 every device to harass and to 
But Bolshevik resource had one 
mp card to play. It was the crea- 
i new crime called economic espion- 
ch made so-called counter-economic 
on possible. With the explanation 
rocedure one of the most extraordi- 
pters of contemporary Russian 
folded. 
ctions of the Bolshevik Criminal 
show what economic espionage is. 
15 reads: 
fon in opposition to the normal ac- 
(state institutions and undertakings, 
) using of them in a similar way for 
wpose of damaging or destroying 
dustry, trade and transport, with 
(set foreseen by Article 57’’—eco- 
ounter-revolution—‘‘is punishable 
h and confiscation of property. 
saere are extenuating circumstances, 
j.ent can be lowered to penal servi- 
th strict isolation and confiscation 


! rticle 57 referred to is as follows: 
cater-economic revolution is re- 
fis any action directed toward the 
ow, destruction or weakening of the 
‘of the Workmen’s and Peasants’ 
ind their government, which exists 
evasis of the constitution; also acts 
/irection of rendering assistance to 
¢'t of the international bourgeoisie 
oes not admit equal rights for the 
jdstie system of government which 
rig to replace capitalism; also en- 
1'0 Overthrow it by means of inter- 
) blockade, espionage, subsidizing 
cess, and the like.” 

“ing all this official phraseology to 
lest terms, it means that since all 
é industry is nationalized, any rev- 
tof facts about it, not in the Soviet 
i is technically regarded as treason. 
(s to say, the statutes are so con- 
13 to give the government the widest 
latitude in invoking them. Any 
}vever unreasonable, is possible. The 
| ocent and therefore the most harm- 
{r or statement can immediately be 
) ted as economic espionage and sum- 
ealt with. The private shopkeeper 
2s only a small percentage of the 


f the typical cases of alleged eco- 
Splonage was that of the engineer 
‘2. In April last he wrote a letter 
mer British owners of the Atbas- 
/opper Mines in the Urals inform- 
11 that the output had declined and 
general picture of conditions pre- 
fon the property. Like practically 
her foreign-owned enterprise, this 
been taken over by the govern- 
d nationalized, which meant that it 
‘siderably under par. In Russia 
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there is not only a strict censorship of all 
telegrams and mail material sent out by 
journalists, but a close scrutiny is also kept 
on incoming and outgoing mail. Jacobson’s 
letter fell into the hands of the G. P. U. 
He was promptly arrested and charged with 
economic espionage. After a brief trial at 
Omsk he was sentenced to be shot. 

The prosecution was one of the first of the 
kind to become widely known. There was 
great indignation in England, where the 
pressure became so strong that Ramsay 
MacDonald made a request for clemency 
through the British Mission at Moscow. 
Despite the fact that the MacDonald gov- 
ernment had recognized the Soviets, the 
request was ignored and the death penalty 
carried out. 

Then, too, there was the instance of 
Professor Clair, a Swiss national who had 
lived in Russia for many years and who 
had one of the chairs of science at the 
University of Ekaterinburg. 
counter-revolution which put the Bol- 


Before the | 


sheviks into authority, a French syndicate | 


exploited the platinum mines of the Urals. 
With the inauguration of the new economic 
policy, and the attendant rebirth of con- 
cessions to aliens, the original owners sought 
the right to resume operations in the mines. 
Professor Clair was known to some of the 
French proprietors and he wrote them a 
letter about the status of the Ural platinum 
output. This came under the notice of the 
G. P. U. Clair was arrested and sentenced 
to be shot. In consideration of his ad- 


vanced age—he was seventy—the sentence | 
was commuted to ten years’ imprisonment | 


in strict isolation. 


Victims of the Terror 


Another case was that of two engineers, 
Guliakoff and Baltaitis, who were employed 
in the Kandievsky coal mines in the Donetz 
Basin. They were charged with furnishing 


information about the state of the Dnieper | 


South-Russian Company to the former 
Polish owners through the medium of the 
Polish commercial attaché in the Ukraine, 
and receiving compensation for it. 
akoff was further accused of sabotage and 
of purposely reducing the output of the 
mines. The extreme penalty was imposed, 
but “‘in view of the stability and strength 
of the Soviet Government,’’ the sentence 
was commuted to ten years’ solitary im- 
prisonment. 


Guli- | 


Baltaitis got seven years’ | 


imprisonment with confiscation of all his | 


property. 

The court records of Khiva reveal still 
another example. Two former government 
officials—Nurulaeff and Kanieff—were shot 
after a trial lasting twenty-four days. 


Among the ‘‘crimes’’ which they were | 


alleged to have committed was the “‘foster- 


ing of private trade”’ and “‘favoring private | 


traders.”’ A third indictment charged that 
they had restored confiscated cotton to the 
rightful owners in Bokhara. 

’ A trial which attracted wide attention 
throughout Russia was that of Nicholas 
Kalinin and Theodore Tshardyntzeff, who 
had been associated with the State Textile 
Trust—the largest in all the Soviet do- 
main—and who were charged, among other 
things, with combating state capitalism 


through the ‘“‘encouragement of private | 


enterprise” and giving information secretly 
to former owners of Russian textile fac- 
tories now abroad. Both were sentenced to 
death and the verdict of the court was 
carried out. 

Two particularly aggravated cases were 
brought to my attention at Leningrad, 
which is the old Petrograd. The first in- 


volved a well-known German merchant | 
named Tomleh, who had one of the largest | 


trading concessions held by any alien in 
Russia. One day in May he was seized and 
cast into jail. The feature of his case was 
that no charges were preferred against him. 
It was only after rigorous protest by the 
German ambassador at Moscow that he 
was allowed to see the German consul. 
At the time of my visit to Leningrad in 
July the only available data about the case 
was that Tomleh was suspected of having 
sent information to Germany about the 
decline in the timber output. 

The second was more tragic. It serves to 
expose another one of the flimsy reasons on 
which men are tried on the charge of eco- 
nomic espionage. Here the victim was the 
Russian professor Raffavolitch. He had 
spent much time in England and made 
many visits to the British consul in Lenin- 
grad. Cut off from old alien associations, 
these calls gave him the opportunity to 
converse in English and keep in touch with 
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St. Louis women 
again prove that 
‘theyre from Missouri” 


IVE yearsago this month—2315 

St. Louis housewives brought 
their home-baked loaves to the 
Y. W.C. A. to show us the kind of 
bread they wanted. 


Since then, more and more St. Louis 
housewives have discovered the 
tastiness—the health—and the 
purity of this close-textured—well- 
baked— guaranteed loaf. The chart 
at the left tells how St. Louis has 
asked for more and more Bond 
Bread each and every year. 


And during this—the fifth year — 
St. Louis’ preference for “Bond” has 
shown an even greater forward stride 
than ever before. To win such 
recognition, Bond Bread must be 
the uniformly better loaf that its 
43,040 authors planned it to be. 


» thes! 
1 by KING 
pound 


COPYRIGHT 1924 
GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
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From actual 
ph otographs 


Fun! 


Happy health goes with this com- 
pletely adjustable, portable toy— 
swing, trapeze and flying rings, all 
in one. Quickly put up in any 
doorway, easily moved—can’t mar 
or scratch the woodwork. 


is the ideal fun for boys and girls, 3 

to 14. Built to hold 500 lbs.—will 

last a lifetime. It’s a health bringer 

—develops lungs and muscles cor- 

rectly. Makes youngsters happy 

and contented on stormy days. 
New illustrated book, “The Door- 
way Gym”, sent FREE—gives sim- 
ple interesting exercises, tells boys 
and girls how to amuse themselves. 
Write today and keep the children 
happy all winter long. | 


Standard PresseD STEEL Co. 


Box F, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania 


Ask to see “‘ The Busy Kiddie” in department, 
toy and sporting goods stores. 
If they don’t have it, write us direct. 


Don’t Miss a Program 


Sometime, haven't you wanted to hear a 
certain radio program . . . but could not 
because your storage battery was down? 

Don’t let it happen again Adda Valley 
Battery Charger to your radio set and you 
can completely recharge any radio battery 
at home overnight. 


Quiet in operation. 
Full 6-ampere charging rate. 
No liquids. No bulbs. 


Plugs into the ordinary light socket like a fan or 
other household necessity, and just as easy to operate. 
It has a grained and engraved Bakelite panel which 
harmonizes with any radio set. Takes about a dime’s 
worth of current for a full charge. 


Send for detailed illustrated descriptive folder. 


VALLEY ELECTRIC COMPANY 
3100 S. Kingshighway St. Louis, Mo. 


Valley Battery Charger 


Fine Glassware that 


RESISTS BREAKAGE 
Ask For 


The Bulge Protects 
The Ronitk Glassware Corp.— New York City 


Clark’s Around the World and Mediterranean Cruises 


Jan. 20 and Jan. 31, 1925; 122 days $1250 up; 62 days 
$600 up. Summer Cruise (Norway, Spain, Italy), July 1, 
53 days $550 up. Specially chartered new oil-fuel 
Cunarders; inclusive rates. Specify program desired. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 
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friends overseas. A week before I arrived 
he was arrested without charges. Three 
days later he committed suicide by hanging 
in his cell. 

From all I could gather, the only crime 
that this man had committed was to fre- 
quent an alien consulate. Frequently the 
most casual contact with a foreigner spells 
disaster for a Russian. He is deemed guilty 
of espionage before he has a chance to 
prove his innocence. 

This leads me to an interesting state of 
affairs that prevails in Moscow. Every 
Russian who visits a foreign embassy, lega- 
tion or mission immediately becomes a 
suspect. More than one of them has been 
arrested and charged with imparting in- 
formation. Evidence is seldom needed to 
land a man behind the bars. Even for- 
eigners who go to the missions are under 
surveillance. I was watched every time 
I went to the British Mission. 

So incessant is this espionage that R. M. 
Hodgson, the British chargé d’affaires at 
Moscow, made a formal protest to the 
Soviet Foreign Office. His movements as 
well as those of his staff are closely watched. 
The names of all who come and go are 
registered with the authorities. After my 
departure, Hodgson’s confidential diary was 
stolen from his bedroom. This campaign 
merely conforms with the weird Bolshevik 
mentality. Where there is no ground for 
suspicion a charge is trumped up. 

For the concluding example of the perse- 
cution that goes on under the camouflage of 
economic espionage—I could greatly pro- 
long the list—I have reserved the one 
which has peculiar interest for Americans. 
It deals with the hounding of the former 
Russian employes of the American Relief 
Administration, which, aseverybody knows, 
literally saved millions of lives during the 
famine of 1921. It is just another evidence 
of the peculiar state of mind—I am using 
the most charitable phrase—which has_ 
followed our philanthropy in many parts of 
the world. In Soviet Russia ingratitude is 
linked with merciless reprisal for fancied 
crimes. 

As the approach to this incident, let me 
reproduce an extract from the Izvestia of 
Moscow, one of the two leading Russian 
daily newspapers. To understand it you 
must know two things. One is that follow- 


| ing the general habit of contracting the 


names of companies and institutions by 
using the first letters or syllables only, the 
American Relief Administration is always 
referred to as ARA. The other is that 
whenever possible the ARA employed former 
members of the intelligentzia on its Russian 
staff. They werethe most capable assistants 
available. 

The newspaper extract to which I have 
referred is as follows: 

“The ARA in White Russia was largely 
engaged in charity work. It not only for- 
warded food parcels for which the American 


| émigrés paid but also provided needy per- 


sons with free parcels. But to the needy 
persons the ARA applied a strict selection. 


| It gave the free parcels mainly to the intelli- 


gentzia. Not much was demanded by|the 


| ARA for these gifts. All they wanted was 


letters of thanks, which they afterward 
published in the American press.”’ 


Famine Not Unlikely 


“But sometimes the ARA demanded 
more. The former Rumiantsev’’—she is a 
woman, but the prefixes Mr. and Mrs. are 
never used according to Bolshevik eti- 
quette—‘“‘held a responsible post in the 
White Russian section of the ARA. She 
had charge of the distribution of parcels for 
a certain district. Rumiantsev, who was a 
former landowner, offered the scientist Kat- 
saurov, employed in the People’s Com- 
missariat of Agriculture, a free food parcel 
in exchange for information on the eco- 
nomic situation in White Russia. Kat- 
saurov, a decrepit old man with trembling 
hands, was tempted and fell. He made for 
his benefactor—the ARA—a detailed re- 
port of how much timber had been cut in 
White Russia, the progress of stock breed- 
ing and other valuable data. For all this 
work he received one free food parcel.” 

It followed that when American alms- 
giving ended, and soon after economic 
espionage had been written into the statute 
books, Rumiantsev and Katsauroy were 
arrested and brought before the supreme 
court of White Russia. 

In court she declared, ‘‘ Although I be- 
long to a class which is hostile to the pro- 
letariat, I now sympathize with the Soviet 
Government.” 
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In an economic espionage trial the strong- 
est possible provocation for alleged offense 
avails nothing. Madame Rumiantsey was 
sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment in 
strict isolation and Katsauroy to five. 

This episode discloses the common Bol- 
shevik attitude toward benevolence. Al- 
most invariably when I mentioned the 
great work of the American Relief Admin- 
istration to a Communist he shrugged his 
shoulders and said, ‘‘They got value re- 
ceived.’’ When I pressed for an explanation, 
the usual answer was, ‘‘ Most of its agents 
were spies for American business interests.”’ 
Needless to say, every representative of 
Mr. Hoover’s organization had specific in- 
structions to keep hands off anything relating 
to trade. 

In view of these facts you naturally 
wonder whence will come the relief during 
the next Russian famine, and one is not 
unlikely this winter because of the certain 
crop shortage. The only nation capable of 
responding to a call for help is America. 
It is doubtful if it will expose itself again to 
the rebuffs its kindness has received. 


Outwitted by the Victim 


The campaign waged under the economic- 
espionage statute rounds out the general 
offensive against capital. Every agency 
that could possibly make for enterprise and 
progress has been alienated or terrified. 
It only remains to appraise the consequences 
eee organized and sometimes inhuman 
folly. 

First and foremost comes the decline in 
the actual number of private retail shops. 
The decrease of 8000 applications for store 
patents in the Moscow district is a hint of 
what is going on throughout the country. 
It takes a brave man to launch a private 
retail enterprise these days. Instead of 
capitalizing his initiative, skill or experi- 
ence, he is compelled to get a job if he can. 
Why does he not leave the country and 
start elsewhere? For the simple reason 
that it is impossible for a Russian subject to 
get a passport to leave Russia except on a 
government mission. The authorities know 
that once a disgruntled native gets outside 
he becomes an open and active enemy. 

Occasionally the victims get even, as this 
story shows. When the Bolsheviks came 
into power a certain well-known Russian 
financier was conducting a large and suc- 
cessful private bank at Petrograd, with 
branches at Moscow, Kieff and elsewhere. 
When the blow fell he had about 3,000,000 
gold rubles in cash on hand. This was 
promptly seized by the government. 

The banker was shrewd and farsighted. 
He at once declared himself an adherent of 
Bolshevism and became to all intents and 
purposes an enthusiastic Communist. He 
performed various difficult missions with 
skill and in time was attached to the propa- 
ganda section of the Foreign Office. Last 
year he was given in cash or the equivalent 
what amounted to 2,000,000 gold rubles for 
propaganda work in the Orient. When he 
got to Shanghai he sent the following 
message to the Foreign Office: 

“The Soviet Government robbed me of 
3,000,000 rubles. The 2,000,000 rubles that 
you gave me for propaganda is only two- 
thirds of the amount-due me, but I will call 
it square.” 

This episode occurred before the Soviet 
recognition of China, when there was no 
comeback. The present whereabouts of the 
banker is not known, but it is safe to as- 
sume that he is one of the few who has the 
financial laugh on Moscow. 

The suppression of the private merchant 
has been followed by one kind of retaliation 
that the government did not foresee. Every 
shopkeeper who had piled up a cash reserve 
has literally buried his money in the 
ground, where it is immune from the 
sleuths of the G. P. U. The result was that 
by last July there was an actual scarcity of 
currency, and especially the new paper 
medium of exchange which is called the 
chervonetz. It is worth five dollars. In 
consequence the government had to issue 
100,000,000 new gold rubles, practically 
without any gold or platinum covering. If 
the war on capital continues and the crop 
shortage becomes acute, the stabilization of 
the ruble will be seriously affected, particu- 
larly if the grain exports are curtailed. 

The campaign against capital indicates a 
swing back to communism and with it an- 
other attempt at the self-contained com- 
munism which marked the earlier period of 
rule. This, in turn, means that alien money, 
already shy of consorting with Soviet va- 
gary, willstay outaltogether. Regardless of 
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Bolshevik assurance, national inc} 
unable to advance without forej| 
both financial and technical. Wh) 
ress has been achieved must halt, 
the retrogression has begun. 

Although the agricultural output 
even at best, will be considerah 
normal, which means higher prices}, 
crepancy—it has been called a cats 
disparity—between agricultural ar 
trial prices continues. This sprez) 
the famous Trotzky scissors. 

Appraising Russian industry as } 
you find that on July first it was e} 
per cent of the prewar output. Wy 
67 per cent, while the cost of livin 
four to five times what prevailed) 
There is a deficit of 400,000,000 gc 
in the budget. Considerably m} 
1,000,000 trained workers are out 
ployment. Yet the new economi; 
which would have speeded up end) 
around, is being strangled. 

In order to cover up the ravages! 
about by the war on capital, as wel’ 
destructive Soviet agencies, Mosjy 
been made the shop window of the) 
What civic and other polishing 
done is concentrated there. Fr 
congresses are being held almost colt 
and the peasants are compelled if 
under the chaperonage of their loce} 
Such private stores as remain ary 
out as evidences of continued 9 
toleration. The street illuminati) 
walks, highways, parks and public jj 
are all part of the exhibit. 

Despite the horde of beggars in 
squalor, the foreigner who only viis 
cow gets the impression that 
things are improving a little. Le 
to any other big city, such as Leni 
example, and he will find the ple 
doned to its fate. Ruin vies wit\h 
misery amid the wreck of what (x 
tered activity and animation. Bih 
and blight are the same things. 


Capital Fattened for Ki'n 


In the first article of this series 
out that the Soviet mentality aii 
sistency are synonymous. Nohe 
there stronger evidence than in 
government attitude toward the ci 
that restored some degree of prosjii 
which is now marked for: death.W 
asked Krassin, the People’s Comi's 
Foreign Trade, why war was beil| 
against private trade, he said: 

“T distinguish between what isn0 
NEP and the new economic policy N 
the recrudescence of capitalism al ¥ 
against it. The new economic pc y 
actual piece of Leninism and ishe 
means of introducing socialism in (0 
of small producers. This we favo! 

When I requested him to makeis 
concrete he added that he had exy 
views as well as those of the gor 
and that they told the whole sto’. | 
fine distinctions are just so mail ¥ 
The warfare that I have outlin 
shows sympathy with the effortins 
develop private trade. 

Another manifestation of ete 
ency is that Soviet orators are ( 
dwelling on the value of the new? 
policy as laid down by Lenin! | 
Rykoff, who succeeded Lening™ 
addressed the Thirteenth Cn 
Congress of May twenty-ninth la he 

“How can one speak of the env 
economic policy when our bare 
starving; when there are only ab 
cent of men working in the ilu 
when more than half of the villag| ha 
trading stores, private or otherw?}_ 
there are considerably more than 
unemployed in the cities, and /he 
have a deficit of 400,000,000 pale 

In the end you find that it isi 
these gentry say but what the/@ 
counts. We can only measure uni! 
by results. Fear and terror hag 
the heart of private enterprise. /é 
present warfare is halted it faé# 
complete extinction. : 

There can be no real progres sn 
until the constructive forces of . 


are liberated; no large econon 
ment, as someone has well said, 
complete reorganization of econo 
the basis of free endeavor and 
Meanwhile capital is like a goos!#” 
for a feast. The mealison. | — 
Editor’s Note—This is the third of e?t 
ticles by Mr. Marcosson dealing with * 
next will be devoted to Soviet 7 
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_ THE UNHAPPY END 


(Continued from Page 17) 


ly disguised as an invited 
abrou'd better call her Miss 
or three times and work up 
. Nadine.” 
The music of it sang in Bassett’s 
ther name could possibly have 
He heard himself asking her 
w she liked the Kartchay and 
her assurance that it was per- 
der-ful. He liked the way she 
yllables, and her voice, too, was 
amily low—a round, smooth 
omehow harmonized with the 
f cheek and throat and shoulder. 


[intz had resumed a discourse 
by Bassett’s arrival. He was 
h beautiful irony, a speech he 
1is employer—Cal Stark, of the 
chester Realty Corp.—to pre- 
Get Together Banquet of the 
hester Boosters. 

I could do to keep a straight 
ad in the adjectives. Kept 
_ line I heard somewhere: ‘Per- 
ust tubercle bacilli, festering in 
the universe!’ It’d be fun to 
ark’s speech that way: ‘Fellow 
here tonight to tell you that 
the garden spot of the whole left 
andest, livest, fastest-growing 
berele south of the bronchial 
ll it needs is a long boost, a 
and a boost all together to make 
t as well as the best!’”’ 

3 a shout of approving mirth. 
[itchell Bassett’s side addressed 
sover of the dwindling ripple: 
write, Mr. Bassett?’ 

ved that she was intelligently 
something better than Hyman 
ter. 

” 


te had never heard of anything 
- thrilling. The reverential 
‘her eyes as she admitted this 
to enlargement on the theme. 
id it can’t be done in a town 
thought it could. You see my 
ere, and they were so keen on 
back when I finished college 
n. It was a mistake, I see now. 
days I’ll have to get out.” 
te’s eyes seemed to regret this. 
1ew distaste of his own for the 
advanced reasons. 

an’t write the truth unless he 
you want to deal with the big 
inger and dirt and lust and 
death, I mean—you’ve got to 
away from such—such middle- 
es as this.”’ 

e’s expression seemed to imply 
nd, again, regret. 

hat nothing here is real—not in 
e of the word. It’s all pinch- 
spurious.”’ The final adjective 
m his tongue and he repeated it 
There’s nothing here but a 
rfeit of aristocracy, as silly and 
/ a Roland Arthur Simpson 
» Hemisphere. Put something 
iebody, buy a car, bigger and 
your neighbor’s, marry Mamie 
chapter and live happy ever 
3; Binchester! No, if I’m ever 
anything big I’ll have to get 


d that he uttered this with an 

e note of gloom; that he was, 

y for himself in the voluntary 

yhesied. 

se you couldn’t write about— 
could you—the middle class, 


e's voice and look held, he per- 
uid wistfulness, which for some 
‘it impossible to treat her sug- 
. the amused contempt it de- 
ite about these people—about 
ie ag Cal Stark, about the 
hester Boosters! He smiled 
ing his head. Miss White’s 
meditative. He felt a sense of 
scent submersion in blue pro- 
ce drowning, he thought, in a 


lo write about them,” she in- 
lere's'a story in this month’s 
ras 


, month’s!”” He waved a dis- 
- “It’s crammed with cheap 

iese mud-minded animals and 
materialism that’s all their 

them as if they were real 
1g. 


“But aren’t they?’’ He observed with 
zwsthetic pleasure a faintly deepening color 
in the softness of the cheeks, the clearer 
revelation of a small pointed chin. ‘‘ Aren’t 
they just as real as anybody else? If it’s 
possible to write lies about them, isn’t it 
just as possible—easier, even—to write the 
truth?” 

“You don’t under ”? The word broke 
in two on his lip. He straightened, stiff- 
ened, feeling his breath go deep. ‘ You— 
you’ve let in the light!’’ He heard himself 
whispering the words reverentially. ‘I 
never saw it—never guessed what it was 
that made me come back here, made me 
put in these years in Silsby’s office. It 
must have been there, all the time, just 
under the surface of my subconscious, 
motivating me dead against all my other 
complexes, but you’ve let me see it. The 
truth about these mud-heads, all of it and 
nothing else, as I’ve found it out by these 
years of living with them. It’s—it’s epic; 
it’s a canvas as big as the planet and it’s all 
mine. And you—you’ve given it to me!” 

Even in the submerging flood of his 
gratitude something arrested the move- 
ment of his hands before they touched her. 
The fine contempt of the Kartchay Club 
toward all restraint of convention, of course, 
tolerated publicity in the matter of such 
gestures. Indeed, Mitchell Bassett had 
sometimes felt that they were almost neces- 
sary to a decent manifestation of spiritual 
freedom, and he was at this moment intui- 
tively aware that Charlie Fish had placed 
one arm about the unprisoned and generous 
torso of Amy Schwenkfelder rather in dem- 
onstration of this defiance than in response 
to any imperative urge or complex. He was 
puzzled therefore to discover that the yearn- 
ing of his hands for contact with those of 
Nadine White was inhibited by a stronger 
complex which disapproved, suddenly and 
violently, of the atmosphere and color of 
the Quartier. 

‘Let’s get out of this—you and me,”’ he 
said huskily. “‘I want to go somewhere 
and talk, where we can think. I want to 
breathe.”’ 

Miss White rose with a stimulating 
alacrity. There were protests, witticisms. 


Hyman Mintz’s fearlessness in respect of | 


speech gave utterance to an innuendo which 
mysteriously tightened the skin at the base 
of Mitchell Bassett’s skull, so that he seemed 
to feel the short red hairs above his collar 
stiffen and stand up. 

“You'll get your dirty mouth smashed 
shut one of these days.”’ 

The words and the gritting voice that 
uttered them sounded strange in his ears as 
he turned away. He was dimly puzzled, 
too, by a sense of triumph that followed 
him down the stairs, as if he had found an 
extraordinarily happy repartee. The thick- 
ness of his arms seemed to have sensibly in- 
creased, and the width and straightness of 
his shoulders. His right hand had folded 
itself into a fist of agreeable weight. 

“Let’s walk,” he said abruptly as they 
reached the sidewalk. “It’s a fine night.” 

“‘Per-fect-ly lovely,’ agreed Miss White. 
‘Tet; S23 

Speech came fluently to him as they 
turned from the Best-Lighted Business 
Street This Side of Buffalo and felt the cool 
wet breath of the stream drifting in through 
the friendlier shadows of Indiana Avenue. 

“‘Tt’s all ready to write. I must have 
been working it out in my subconscious all 
this time. I’ve been living it. Listen; it’s 
the life story of one of these go-getters— 
fellow like Harper G. Silsby, you know— 
right out of the middle of the middle class, 
desperately set on getting ahead in the 
world, with all the regular middle-class in- 
hibitions and urges. He’ll be poor to start 
with, of course, and he’ll make money— 
mint his life into it. He’ll marry a mate, a 
woman bound to all the horrible little 
hungers and ambitions of her kind. They’ll 
succeed; they’ll climb into the hell of 
success along with all the rest of their sort; 
they’ll get old and die, wondering why they 
don’t feel the way they thought they would, 
but never guessing what’s the matter with 
them. They’ll have children and wonder 
why they aren’t little aristocrats and grum- 
ble because they aren’t go-getters. That’s 
about it—all against this Binchester back- 
ground—boom and boost and brag, money 
and speed and noise and smoke. Do you 
see the beautiful simplicity of the thing? 
It’s giving them their happy ending, full 
measure, running over, and letting ’em see 
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Buster’s Picture 
in every pair 


Here Style SEW? 
Keeps Step with Health 


Every boy longs to bea man like dad—to wear shoes 
designed and styled with the same cleverness as 
dad’s. Buster Brown Shoes make a hit with boys 
—because they are regular man-styled shoes. 


Dad knows they are designed to support and 
develop the feet; their eighteen scientific last meas- 
urements insure health; the choicest of leathers and 
the best of craftsmanship give them extra wear. 


Mother knows that Buster Brown Shoes are also 
made for girls, upon differently shaped lasts with 
the same health-features, and in exclusive styles. 


Good stores everywhere will show you the 
latest styles for boys and for girls, at $3, $4, $5 
and up—will explain why Buster Brown Shoes 
are the right shoes to buy. 


Brown Shoes 
for Women—and for Men 


The graceful lines and smart simplicity of this patent 
leather tie illustrate why the Brownbilt style-standard 
is a never ending joy to well-gowned women, for sim- 
plicity is the goddess of smartness this fall. Many 
other equally modish models at $6 to $10. Men's 
Brownbilt Shoes are also featured in best shops, at $6 
to $10, for their distinctive style and sterling worth. 


Sourown, Onee G MHA, Dv Novas Nos. 
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Play where you can toast your collar-bone in 
the good old sunshine that’s missed fire only 
75 days in 14 years—on the hook of land that 
reaches out from Florida’s West Coast into 
the warming Gulf. 


Bigger sport than ever this year, because new 
capital has expanded the attractions, enter- 
tainment and hotel accommodations for the 
inereasing hundreds of thousands of sunshine- 
hungry folks who visit here annually. 


This is the place to enjoy yourself. Colorful with 
flowers and the lively greenery of the semi-tropics— 
miles of winding beaches and picturesque motor roads. 


Famous fishing, sailing and motor boating. And in 
settings of foliaged beauty there is every recreation for 
young and old. Wonderful golf, tennis, roque, bowl 
ing on the green, chess and checker tournaments. The 
New York Yankees with Babe Ruth and the Boston 
Braves train here. The Royal Scotch Highlanders Band 
plays daily in Williams Park. 


The Festival of the States will be a more attrac- 
tive carnival celebration than ever this year— a mem- rm 
orable pleasure to all visitors. 


Many fine new hotels have recently been com- 
pleted. Comfortable boarding houses, apartments, and 
bungalows. Mail the coupon and ask any question— 
let us help you. 

Address M. A. Dillman, Chamber of Commerce 
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what it’s made of, banging it into their 
heads that it’s grim, bleak tragedy. See?” 

Miss White was heard to murmur affirma- 
tively and to add in an awed whisper that 
it was too won-der-ful! Thus inspirited, 
Mitchell Bassett plunged blithely into de- 
tails, only remotely conscious of deliberate 
progress past closed shops and along side- 
walks blotted with thick shadows of horse- 
chestnut trees, past houses where there 
were lights and voices, the sounds of phono- 
graphs and pianos. He was still in mid- 
current, borne effortlessly on the stream of 
his eloquence, when they paused before one 
of these houses. 

“Won’tyoucomein? It’sawfully early.” 

Hardly conscious of the interruption, 
Bassett nodded a careless acquiescence. 
Still joyously vocal, he pursued a broad 
walk of flagstones that traversed a lawn of 
smooth turf and ordered flower beds. He 
was distracted from his theme only when 
he stood under tall white columns and felt 
rather than saw the formidable loom of the 
house behind them. Tardily now, in a kind 
of panic, he strove to orient himself by 
vague memories of half-noticed turns and 
crossings, confronting a dismaying cer- 
tainty that his first wild guess had been 
impossibly accurate, that this was indeed 
Alf White’s house, that Nadine must be 
own daughter to the Binchester Street 
Railroad, the Farmers National, The Bin- 
chester Bugle. 

He found himself in the wide hall, fum- 
bling with his hat brim, nervously aware of 
an accusing sense of trespass. A round 
thick-necked man came to the arched door- 
way, a newspaper dangling from his hand, 
his face indubitably the original of the 
newspaper half tones, the countenance that 
inspired the clumsy caricatures in the oppo- 
sition sheet. He shook hands with Bassett 
amiably enough. Nadine enlightened him 
excitedly. 

“‘T’ve had the most thrilling time. Paula 
Spofford took me to the most fas-ci-nating 
club—all writers and artists like Mr. Bas- 
sett. He’s writing a book, papa.” 

It seemed to Bassett that Alfred White 
became suddenly less rotund. The eyes 
that had been almost stupidly good-natured 
surveyed him now with a forbidding atten- 
tion. 

““You don’t tell me,” said a voice wholly 
unlike that in which he had been assured 
that Mr. White was glad to meet him. 
“Didn’t know we had any geniuses in 
Binchester.”’ 

“Well, we just have!’”? Nadine was un- 
shakably positive. ‘‘Mr. Bassett’s writing 
the most per-fectly won-derful book I ever 
heard of in all my life! He’s been telling 
me all about it.” 

“You don’t say!’’ Mr. White extended 
his hand toward Bassett in a gesture identi- 
cal with that in which their acquaintance 
had been sealed, and yet, Bassett felt, re- 
markably dissimilar to the casual cordiality 
of that earlier affair. ‘“‘Much obliged to 
you for seeing my girl safely home, Bassett. 
Hope I’ll see you again sometime.” 

Bassett retreated to the door, divided 
between relief and resentment. He had 
yearned for escape until it was thus thrust 
upon him, but now he felt a poignant quiver 
vibrate through his nerves as Nadine’s hand 
touched his and Nadine’s voice demanded 
his promise to be sure to come soon and 
tell her how the story would come out in 
the end. She could hardly wait for this 
enlightenment, she alleged. Bassett gave 
the promise, infusing into his tone a note of 
defiance that seemed to reach over Nadine’s 
shoulder to the ear of Alfred White. His 
glance, too, met and engaged that of Na- 
dine’s father. 

“As good as ordered me off the place!” 
He addressed himself between his teeth as 
he stumbled on the flags. ‘‘I’ll show him!” 

Again the creative urge possessed him, 
but now as he envisioned the pages of the 
book he seemed to see Nadine beyond 
them, to know that the two were intricately 
involved one with the other. The story 
unrolled before him, so that he seemed al- 
most to read it—to read it in a soft lumi- 
nance that radiated from Nadine’s face. 

Momma had left a thrifty spark of gas- 
light in the sitting room, with a plate of 
gingerbread and a bottle of milk. These 
consumed, Mitchell Bassett extinguished 
the light and soundlessly mounted the 
stairs. A slant of moonlight lay on the 
faded carpet beside his bed. It drew him to 
the window and lifted his face to the pallid 
brilliance of its source, kindling in him an 
exquisitely anguished beatitude. A mar- 
velous thought swam in upon him: Per- 
haps, over on the Parkway, Nadine stood 


at her window and gazed up, 
intimate moon! a 
He knew infallibly that it wo 
book; a voice seeming to come j} 
himself, and yet to hold t 2 Cet 
authority of all the world’s sur 
assured him of this. They’d gee 
getters, with their big cars anc} 
houses in Fairview Park Garde 
their saturnalia at the country ¢|: 
find out, sooner than they dre 
own worth and that of Mitche 
He lighted the gas and | 
provision of paper. The windo: 
again; he spoke softly to the n} 
“Good night, Nadine. We'll 
a ie 


wm 


| Bese t aie © in spite | 
rapt reiterations of applau 
vided adjectives, Mitchell Ba} 
mental reservation on her part] 
to his author’s reading of the opi 
ters of The Tubercle unquestioni|y 
Nadine, as she repeatedly avert), 
he was intuitively certain, per-{# 
he was possessed, as always, byh 
passion for perfection in all thi, 
in achievement but in understalj 
in applause. £, 
“Well,” he said almost s 
What don’t you like abou’ 
there’s something ——” 
Nadine endeavored unsucces} 
ceive him. Driven to a corner, 
less interrogation, she presently tg 
confession. 4% 
“Of course it’s just my sill'p 
but—but I don’t like the nam 
found a sudden boldness—‘“T {i 
shame to name such a per-feily 
story after—after a horrid diseie 
Bassett was shocked. This \s 
on blasphemy. a 
“But—but, Nadine, don’t 31 
it’s the whole point of the boc- 
infinitesimal human microbes sir 
riously about their microcosm’ 


ti 
a 


or else he had been wrong in hitl 
name. He forced himself to {le 
passe courageously. Incredil 

been wrong. It remained 
identify the error and repair 
been wrong about Nadine—he Ir 


cle—yes, now that Nadine h 
it, there was something dise 
suggestion it conveyed. His/ 
down the page. Words leapec 
phrase that Harper G. Silsby 
as a synonym for Binchester. 
his breath slowly, reverently. 
“Why, of course! Nadine, ov 
me from making a hideous miske 
hadn’t told me I might never } 
it. Of course you’re right! 
satirical about that name. — 
right as—asaclub. It destro: 
thin-edged irony ofthe book. = 
the right name too. I’ll call it od 
try ! ” - i. , 
“Oh!” Nadine’s eyes seed 
“Oh, Mitchell! What a pele 
der-ful name!”’ , 
““God’s Country!”’ His px i 
at the paper as he made the char? 
prick right through their ‘. dl 


show ’em, Nadine!” 4 
“T just know it!” ay 
He felt, below the heat of 2 

indignation that seemed to 

inaudible, dissenting voice. T! 

of a skeptical presence in the0 

strong that he looked up, half 
find unsympathetic eyes up 
stead, more hateful than 

intrusion, he sawa copy of T] 

open and reversed, under the 

His face hardened. % 
“T could feel that thin 

said bitterly. ‘“‘How did 

Nadine? You don’t mean 

you ” 

He perceived a miracu 
deepening of the flush in 
A terrible suspicion seemed 
hand on his heart. If Nadin 

“T got it to show papa, 
‘‘He—he’s so funny. I me 
silly notions sometimes. F 
that writers all live in gar 

(Continued on Pa 
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{ thing. So when I saw this over 
ibson’s I just brought it home to 
” 


sd the magazine, reversed it, 
: full-page half tone of an im- 
yuse before which, in beautiful 
kers, a cheerfully plump gentle- 
between couchant Airedales. 
Arthur Simpson,” ran the leg- 
ht by the camera in front of his 
ountry house, with the thorough- 
sthatare hisinseparable chums.” 
Mitchell Bassett wagged his 
iredales! Wouldn’t you know 
’em? Get the beautiful appro- 
of it, Nadine. It’s just poetic! 
lass idol, with the one breed of 
almost as middle-class as he is! 
ago there wasn’t such a thing as 
e. It’s a new-rich mongrel, a 
‘venu, the perfect symbol of 
this fellow Simpson writes and 
and stands for.” 
yays wanted a big, noble-looking 
Nadine. ‘‘If I ever have a place 
r own I’m going to get Hl 
sh wolfhound,”’ said Mitchell 
‘itively; ‘“‘a dog with two thou- 
of aristocracy behind him.” 
- it’s pos-i-tively uncanny the 
lways like the same things,” 
adine, ‘‘Just think of our want- 
y same kind of dog!” 
rot more in common than that,” 
t. The conversation had wan- 
. too far from the manuscript in 
. “This”—he lifted the pages— 
wunity of interest is what really 
1 ” 


hardly wait till it’s finished.’ 
sped her hands. ‘“‘Then I guess 
out whether ” She paused 
For the first time Mitchell Bas- 
d a resemblance to her father in 
* of her chin. “I guess they’ll 
t,”’ she finished. 

Bassett needed no enlighten- 
knew well enough what Alfred 
ght about him. He was almos 
adine’s mother, to whom mani- 
hreatened a social catastrophe 
dismal than the economic dis- 
gested to her husband. It was 
that such people should have a 
ce Nadine. He thought of farm- 
aghast before the spectacle of 
at winged in high airs, dared 


3. 

tybody!’’ Nadine scowled. ‘I 
Bessie Gibson today. To hear 
out that Lew Drayton and the 
building in Fairview Park, and 
ttle Durham Four-a-dora sedan- 
ying to give her for a wedding 


in’t fly very high, even in their 
aid Bassett, with gentle com- 
An eight-room cottage and a 
ollar car and Fairview Park is 
ow! It’srather pitiful, isn’t it?” 
t sickening,” declared Nadine. 
s if—as if she was sorry for me. 
f she was sorry for anybody that 
real art instead of selling life 
ke Lew Drayton!” 
ided Bassett again of the formi- 
1 White. 


just got to show ’em all,’”’ she 
’ve got to!” 
Bassett leaned toward her. 
an you want me to, Nadine? 
that—that it matters to you?” 
_ Nadine’s voice was like melted 
course it matters!” 
his lungs amply, groping for a 
‘cible phrase. The battle ery of 
resented itself invitingly. 
ist watch my smoke!” said 
"an 
:watching, something likesmoke 
Mitchell Bassett lived and 
e fury of creative passion, so 
tds seemed sometimes to trans- 
res to paper without his volition 
so that there were nights when 
3 desk almost a spectator, while 
sprawled untidily out over the 
ad low hills along the river, 
; the noisy, restless turmoil of 
sund the characters moved and 
i as if they were living 
menable to Mitchell Bassett’s 


7a high ecstasy throughout 
night watches as the sentences 
tom his pencil and he found 

The afterglow of these awe- 
Moments sustained him 
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through the sordid labor of his days, en- 
abled him to listen to Harper Silsby’s earth- 
witted admonition and rebuke with secret 
tolerant amusement, making shrewd men- 
tal note of useful phrases that presently 
gave life and color to the manuscript. He 
was upborne, too, by this same inner re- 
assurance when he encountered other visi- 
tors at Nadine’s—young men who patently 
enjoyed Alfred White’s approval, who 
could discuss local investments with him, 
who talked in magnificent sums and seemed 
hardly aware of Mitchell Bassett’s incon- 
siderable presence; other visitors of very 
different sort, the sons and grandsons of 
earlier go-getters, home from colleges, 
sleek haired, enviably arrayed, profoundly 
versed in matters theatrical and sportive. 

Mitchell Bassett placidly transferred 
them to his pages. Whatever bitterness 
they engendered in him served only to re- 
fine and edge the gentle malice of his satire. 
He would outsit them patiently, and when 
they had gone, and he had read Nadine the 
latest chapter, would comment on them; 
at first with mordant brillianey, but, as he 
came to know them better, with a deepen- 
ing tolerance upon which at last Nadine 
remarked. 

“You're getting to like the crowd, 
Mitchell, aren’t you?”’ 

He was startled, on the brink of denial, 
by the discovery that he didn’t dislike them 
so definitely as at the beginning; that he 
did, in fact, derive an unmistakable satisfac- 
tion from his acquaintance with some of 
them, at least; with young Lonnie Dex- 
ter, addicted to golf and dancing and 
profoundly ignorant of the art of Meyer 
Windisch; with the substantial Bill Fraser, 
passionately vocal on the topic of whole- 
sale hardware. Analyzing this baffling 
complex, he reached a reassuring explana- 
tion. 

“Tn a sense, yes,”’ he admitted. ‘‘They’re 
so—so beautifully middle-class. They’re 
such perfect specimens of their type that I 
keep feeling as if I’d written them.” : 

The same hypothesis accounted for the 
pleasure he discovered in his presence, a 
duly invited spectator, at the ceremonies 
and revelry with which Bessie Gibson be- 
came Mrs. Lew Drayton. Undeniably, he 
provided himself on this occasion with 
photographically accurate background for 
the wedding in Chapter XII; but he was 
aware uneasily of a sense of achievement 
that was inexplicably independent of liter- 
ature, of a feeling remotely similar to that 
with which momma regarded the invitation 
when he tossed it across the supper table, 
and with which she read aloud to poppa the 
list of the guests as given in the Bugle, 
pausing to draw breath for emphasis on 
that of Mitchell Bassett. 

Later, when Lew and Bessie had re- 
turned from their extended trip to Wash- 
ington and were intimately at home in the 
new house in Fairview Park Gardens 
Estates, Mitchell Bassett enjoyed his occa- 
sional glimpse of their bourgeois domestic- 
ity. Bessie asked him rather often to make 
a fourth, with Nadine, at jolly little din- 
ners cooked principally on the electric 
chafing dish which had been the wedding 
gift of Joe Brunner, of the Binchester 
Electrical Supply Company. Nadine was 
thoughtful on their homeward walks after 
these occasions. 

“‘Bessie makes me so fu-rious,”’ she told 
Bassett after a party at which he had felt 
curiously envious of Lew and Bessie. “Act- 
ing as if it was so per-fect-ly won-der-ful to 
be married to that old Lew Drayton and 
have a tiny little house in Fairview Park!’’ 

“Tt probably seems pretty wonderful to 
them,” said Bassett indulgently. “They’re 
having the regular middle-class happy end- 
ing. It satisfies ’em. That’s the tragedy 
of it, Nadine—that they’re happy, that 
they don’t even know ——” 

“Wouldn’t you hate it, living there?” 
Nadine demanded. “ Wouldn’t you + 

“Of course!’”? Mitchell Bassett waved 
his hand grandly. ‘‘That isn’t the point. 
It would suffocate you and me, but it’s ex- 
actly the right setting for Bessie and Lew. 
They don’t know any better, and so they 
can’t want anything better. The tragedy 
of the pseudo-happy ending, Nadine, that’s 
all. It’s the book, translated into personal 
terms.”’ 

“T wouldn’t live there if they paid me!”’ 
declared Nadine. “If I ever have a house 
of my own it’s going to be big enough to 
have more than six dining-room chairs. 
I'll have a pergola and a tiled terrace . 

“Stone columns, with a wide, gracious 
yl ga supplemented Bassett. ‘‘A broad 
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The 
St. LouvIs 


of ‘Today 


The city whose manu- 
facturers Ship From the 
Center—Not the Rim. 


The great home-loving city 
—where modest residences 
may still have lawn, sky and 
air. 


The Municipal Theater—a gem 
in a setting such as no jeweler | 
ever conceived, so beautiful are | 


its surroundings. 


HE farmer of the Middle West thinks of 
St. Louis as a great grain and livestock 
market—the largest horse and mule center in 
the world. The trapper knows it as the Earth’s 
greatest bartering place for raw furs. Leather 
interests study the policies of its mammoth shoe 


factories. 


Sheep raisers see St. Louis as the greatest wool 


market. 
in steel making. 
its mighty onward step. 


The metal industries hail its progress 
Commerce and finance watch 


But the people of St. Louis see it as a good city to live 


in, work in and play in. 


The annual season of outdoor 


opera in the famous Municipal Theater—the yearly 
Fashion Show—the Fall Festival of the Veiled Prophet 
—the enormous Zoo—the system of Parks, Schools, 
Boulevards, Amusements and Municipal Athletics and 


Playgrounds. 
citizens of St. Louis. 


These are furnishing inspiration to the 
That’s why the people have in- 


vested in the city’s future, by voting a bond issue for 
further improvements of more than Eighty-Seven Mil- 


lions of dollars. 


Men and women seeking a happy and 
prosperous future—and forward-minded 
business executives—who would know St. 
Louts of today—should write for our 
FREE BOOKLETS, ‘St. Louts—the 
Home City” and “ St. Louis as a Manu- 


facturing Center.” 


STLOUIS CHAMBER of COMMERCE 


St.Louis, U.S.A. 
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The typical figure 
of “middle life’ 


today 


| XS before they should really begin to “slow up” 


hundreds of thousands of men today find themselves 


with the typical figure of middle age. 


Leading surgeons and physical directors explain that 
most of the exercise we take has little effect on the vital 
trunk muscles—the muscles of the abdomen. 


They state further that constriction at the waist-line 


tends to cause these muscles to relax—grad- 
ually to weaken. 

That is why they advise not only exer- 
cise that will keep these muscles hard and 
fit, but the wearing of suspenders. 
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Tue PresipeNtT SiipING-CorD SUSPENDER, 
by its special self-adjusting feature, adapts 
itself to every movement of the body. It per- 
mits that thorough physical freedom and ease 
which we know today are essential. 

The President Suspender line today includes 
not only this self-adjusting sliding cord sus- 
pender, but, for men who prefer it, a straight 
“eross-back”’ style. Also extra heavy, wide- 
webbed suspenders for outdoor work. 

The webbing in President Suspenders comes 
fresh from our own looms. It not only pos- 
sesses a large amount of elasticity, but it keeps 
this elasticity over a long period of time. 

Every style of President Suspender carries 
the President label and guarantee. It means 


physical freedom, added comfort and longer 
wear. 


PRESIDENT SUSPENDER COMPANY 
SHIRLEY, MASS. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFR. 
—< 
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THE PRESIDENT 


SLIDING-CORD 
SUSPENDER 


The ideal suspender 
for active men. Per- 
mits freedom of move- 
ment without tension. 
50c, 75e and $1.00 


“CROSS -BACK” 
STYLE 
President-made and 
carrying the famous 
President label and 

guarantee band 
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Suspenders 
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“A bath for every bedroom and radia- 
tors built into the walls.” * 

“Yes, and open fireplaces.” 

Mitchell Bassett shut his lips, the old 
bitterness upon them. Those who could 
dream of these things, the finer, higher 
things that were worth having, were de- 
nied, by the very possession of that vision, 
the power by which earthbound souls 
could realize their grubby little yearnings! 

He saw, as never before, the heartless, 
essential tragedy of life; those had meat 
who could not eat, and those who could eat 
wanted it! For an ugly moment he thought 
of Roland Arthur Simpson, a man who 
might have owned a lordly wolfhound if he 
had but known enough to want one, and 
who chose instead to be photographed be- 
tween mere Airedales! He faced and 
thrust away a miserable temptation. If 
instead of writing the relentless truth he 
should turn his hand to the merchantable 
vulgarity of the happy end, that dream of 
Nadine’s, of his, miraculously identical, 
might translate itself into solid reality. 
Yes, he told himself, Mitchell Bassett might 
still exchange his soul, like Roland Arthur 
Simpson, for a price; a price far higher than 
Simpson had collected, for that dream 
house of lordly columns and built-in radia- 
tors, of spacious lawns and magnificently 
plural baths, for—for Nadine! 

He realized, in the same exquisitely 
miserable thought, the intensity of his pas- 
sion for Nadine and its inevitable futility. 
He couldn’t offer her a hope of those fine 
high visions in fulfillment. Always, to the 
very end, he would write for the pitiful few 
who responded, in a land of middle-class 
vulgarity, to the bitter savor of the true 
and real. Always he would earn a niggard 
living by some such demeaning task as 
writing copy for Harp Silsby’s flamboyant 
advertising. Always, endowed with power 
to dream of a life overflowing with—with 
all the nobler, purer satisfactions, he would 
be denied even the trivial creature in- 
dulgences that such dull dolts as Lew Dray- 
ton could enjoy. No, he had no right to 
ask Nadine to share a lot like this. 

He dismissed an unbidden thought of 
Alfred White as a potential god from the 
machine. He seemed to know with utter 
certainty that if Alf White’s daughter 
threw herself away on a writer, a writer 
who couldn’t even make money at it, there 
would be no parental largess to mitigate her 
sacrifice, even premising a complaisant 
attitude toward such benefactions on the 
part of the artist himself. 

It came home to Mitchell Bassett with 
a shock that dismayed and thrilled at once 
that he was living sound art as well as writ- 
ing it. The unhappy ending! 

He left Nadine almost abruptly at her 
doorstep. Even with his clear realization 
of its hopelessness, he might conceivably be 
weak enough to tell her of his passion if he 
hung around in the favoring dimness of the 
porch. Hehurried back to Maryland Street, 
to the sheaf of copy paper that waited for 
him under the gas jet in his bedroom, ex- 
tracting a thin solace from the reflection 
that unhappy men were, by all accounts, 
greater artists than those into whose souls 
the iron had not entered. 

Momma had left cookies and milk on his 
table and he dealt methodically with these 
as he read over the uppermost pages of his 
manuscript. It was beautifully bitter stuff, 
he conceded, but it stirred in him a new 
understanding of the hopelessness of the 
realist’s ideal. Not even the greatest art, he 
told himself, could represent life as half so 
empty and cruel asit was. By comparison, 
he felt a dull ache of envy for his central 
character, sottishly contented with his fat- 
headed little bride in their twice-mortgaged 
bungalow in the suburbs of God’s Country. 


Iv 


14M) Epactseab BASSETT waited smilingly 
for the agreeable patter of applause to 
die away. He had learned to tolerate, even 
to enjoy, these periodic interruptions of his 
informal talks, to pause invitingly at suit- 
able intervals so that his audience might 
have an opportunity to release its pent 
enthusiasm. 

“And this brings me to a_ personal, 
specific application of the broader, under- 
lying principle which I have endeavored to 
set forth this afternoon,” he resumed, his 
smile, as practiced in strict secrecy before 
his shaving glass, expressing a whimsical, 
amused self-depreciation. “It is never 
pleasant, one imagines, for an artist to dis- 
cuss himself; but it is unavoidable, if Iam 
to be wholly clear, to refer briefly to my 
first book, God’s Country.” 


} 


Novembe; 


Again he permitted the ripple 
to recede, adjusting the set of 
cover a confusion he had lea 


explained in many different 
been said that it found favo 
because its satire was too t 
them to feel it; because, in 
took it for one of those stickil 
sometimes described as 


out compelling him to envisio: 
ant scenes and characters 


pattings and went on more 

“The fact that more than 
bought that first book o 
proved to me what I had 
hope, what I have proved 
of my later books. It pro 
existed in this country of o 
millions eager for sound art 
ally larger than that whi 
with sticky sentiment, the el 
drug of the happy ending. It 
proves that no artist need fear 
as a reproach upon his art eA h 
and gains that popularity by 
devices and among contemptih 
It proves that there is a public Jn 
the truth, a public that has riser 
old flat, false convention of the 
and demands that this writte 
shall hold up a true mirr 
thin-edged satire of what we c: 
sardonic tragedy in which each 
helplessly from disillusionment 
sionment, on and on toward the 
the supremely artistic, the unh 

Above the flower garden of 
and found Nadine’s eyes, interpie 
signal while he still acknowlec) 
neatly executed hip bows, thi 
tribute of gloved palms. Expe 
evolved a technic of evasion ¢ 
addresses to afternoon audienc| 
nestly artistic ladies, so t tn 
steady progress toward the door a 
without intention, listening grap 
fragments of congratulatory speiit 
mitting to enthusiastic handela 11 
now and again to autograph ai 
works. ae 

“You were just per-fect-ly 
Nadine informed him as they ¢ 
last and approached the gleai 
the new sports twosome. “T' 
I ever heard you say it any 
peaches.” 

She contrived deftly to 
squeeze his hand as she slip 
the driver’s seat. The co 
provoked a perceptible in’ 
Mitchell Bassett’s sense of 
leaned back comfortably, 
with confidence to Nadin 
_ The resi 
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suasive signboards along 
country, Nadine steppe 
gas. Mitchell Bassett 
indicator till it registe 
drew Nadine’s attention 
“T know. I’ve got to 
and Lew are coming in 
““Good!”’ Bassett was 
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Nadine assented. The ca 
ished abruptly as they app 
road. Here in the a 
signboard greeted B: 
smiled at a violently re 
aggressive, firm-jawed 
brightly crimson hair. 
shouted at him: 
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MITCHELL Bassett, 4 V 
AUTHOR, WAS BorN A 
BINCHES' 
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“That awful picture!” 
with tempered indignatior 
peaches looked like that!”’ 
Mitchell Bassett chuckle 
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tinued from Page 154) Vainly Mitchell Bassett tried to remove 
iks it’s a compliment,”’ he said. his fascinated, helpless stare from the hor- 
in stand it if he can.” ror of the crescendo peroration. The dread- 
, as they approached the out- ful words crashed through upon a numbed 
factory district along the river intelligence: 
pee ae Meiteeethd amin’ “Here is such a story of wholesome, 
gol Tho 4) "been Asa for bracing optimism as readers of The Hemis- 
“k anon phere rejoice to find in eam or fiction, a stir- 
eK. . ring romance of red-blooded American 
»dded and the car swerved into manhood, of American grit, of typically 
isphalt of Chemung Avenue. Aye Pee akoerihatrichey 
ssett meditated comfortably on Can SUCCE6S; 2 Story thal might have 
Peetdiine’s relations with been written, word for _word, by that 
enon bly different, they ™aster portrayer of American life, Roland 
immeasurably nip ae Y Arthur Simpson!” 
some mysterious feminine tele- : i 
aderstand and like each other. Somehow Mitchell Bassett’s unaided 
at the shabby neighborhood of subconscious guided him through the task 
treet. It was an old grievance of escape without shadowing the awed rap- 
indmomma steadfastly refused tures of poppaand momma. Only when he 
the dingy cottage. Mitchell was again at Nadine’s side in the Sports 
ceased to urge this, although Twosome did his bruised spirit find the poor 
1 that, among the envious, the medicine of speech. | 
e served as evidence of unfilial “Tt’s true—horribly true, Nadine We’re 
n his part. living a Roland Arthur Simpson novelette; 
armed at the sight of poppain actually living it, living the unspeakably 
, already at home although it bad art of a cheap, commonplace vulgar 


five. He observed, too, a_ story with—with a happy end!”’ | TT 
ression in poppa’s faded eyes. Nadine avoided a ponderous truck and | ZZ} 
the matter? Is momma ”” straightened her course up the boulevard | 


of momma herself reassured that led straight toward the greening hill- | 
eyed poppa’s gesture of invita- side, where, beyond the broad aisles of the | 
d by that baffinglook. Inthe golf course, the lordly stone columns stood 
_poppa found a shaken voice, forth against the gray background of the 
1 a wavering finger at the fat, house, the translated house of dreams, 
rered magazine that lay onthe where the radiators were cunningly built in 
and there was in sober fact a bath for every 
out yet, Waldo, but I got my bed. Mitchell Bassett strove to resist the 
early. Send ’em ahead of time artless thrill of ownership, of achievement, | 
| ’em in the office till the fif- that the sight engendered in him. Nadine 
—we’re in it, Waldo—both of spoke slowly. 
“We are just too fright-ful-ly happy for | 
ed with the pages. Mitchell words, aren’t we, old pettums?”’ 
‘ed down at the department “That’s it—that’s exactly it!” 
iis month, to People Who Got “And we’re just going to keep on being 
alf tones of Jay Bassett andthe so happy it hurts, aren’t we?”’ 
fronting, on the opposite page, “We can’t help ourselves,” said Mitchell | 
phofacheerfully plumpyoung Bassett. ‘“That’s just what I meant; we’re | 
utiful knickers, standing be- trapped, caught in a—a Roland Arthur 
, gigantic wolfhounds before Simpson story and we can’t get out.” 
lumns of an impressive house, Nadine removed her right hand from the 
an aggressively firm of jaw. wheel to pat the clenched left fist that lay 
ram unsteadily before his gaze: on Mitchell Bassett’s thigh. 


“e ! - “4 ’ 
SaSserTs, JAY AND MITCHELL, Old pettums! So happy his whole life’s | 


just ru-ined!”’ 
‘O-GETTERS BOTH Mitchell Bassett caught in his breath. 


: : Nadine, in that uncannily clear-sighted 
3assett rubbed his eyes as if to ne : 
sane illusion that they actually oa a had seen straight to the heart 
ds that seemed to scream up H 1: ath) 
. e realized now the fine mordant satire 
awling, slovenly typography of of it all, the supreme artistry that con- 


4 demned him, Mitchell Bassett, to the banal- 
e story of the Bassetts, the ity of the happy end! 


F. Bassett and his famous son, He amended the phrase. It wasn’t a | 
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the service garage. It couldn’t run without files. 
Neither can your car. 
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When an involuntary halt on the road occurs, it’s 


a good plan to have handy the NICHOLSON 
Files you need. 
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never-say-die struggle that be- happy ending, thus considered. Thanks to | 

ars ago in a humble five-room that redeeming irony, it was unhappy, un- 

re a postal clerk supported a happy enough to satisfy even Mitchell Bas- | 

y On $300 a year, that endsin _ sett. 

tone mansion where that same Just enough, he decided, as his hand 

novels that the whole world closed comfortably upon Nadine’s, just 
exactly enough! 


A NICHOLSON ‘Tungsten Point File cleans distributor or 
spark points when the spark fails. A NICHOLSON Mill 
File squares off the end of the gasoline pipe if it breaks, 
permitting you to “bell’’ it snugly into the connection. A 
NICHOLSON Slim Taper File ‘“‘chases up” the thread on 
bolts that get hammered out of shape. 


These are but a few of the many reasons why you should 
carry files in your tool kit. Most garage men recommend 
NICHOLSON Files because they cut keenly, stay sharp 
longer and help the mechanic do better work. 


Cifiz>, A SUGGESTION TO WIVES 
Veiliy) ---Christmas is coming! 


Be sure the name NICHOLSON 
is stamped on every file you buy. 


NICHOLSON FILE CO. 
Providence, A. 1., U.S.A. 
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and he was all the time too polite—like a 
native; like Santiago Moreno, Junior. He 
was even polite to Concha, and she thought 
he was mad at her, and I could not tell 
her different. She would fuss around doing 
little things for him, and she would cut her 
old eyes at him and wait for him to make 
fun of her; but he never did. It made me 
feel worse than if he had been downright 
mean to her. 

Well, one night I was sitting here, the 
rain coming down like a wall at the edge of 
the porch, and all of a sudden I hear horses. 
These days you never know what is coming; 
tell you the truth, I half hoped it would be 
trouble. I was feeling pretty sour because 
me and Jimmy could not get along. 

So I felt to see if my gun was loose, and 
give them a whoop for fear they would miss 
the camp. You would not want even a 
bandit to be lost in these hills when it is 
raining. 

But it was two white men and a remudero 
from Orendain—I bet he made them pay 
in advance and left the money at home— 
leading a pack mule loaded with suitcases. 
They sure was dressy; tapered pants, and 
belts around their coats, and shiny boots 
and little silver spurs; you know, like 
yours; the regular tenderfoot get-up. Why 
do tenderfeet always wear corduroy? It is 
hot and it soaks up water like a sponge. 

One was a man about forty-five, half- 
drowned and completely peevish; he falls 
off his horse and stomps in like he is 
blaming me for the rain. But the other 
one—just a kid, fourteen or fifteen, he 
looks to be—acts like it is all a joke. He 
prances in and flops into a chair and sticks 
his legs up to let the water run out of his 
boots, grinning and wrinkling up his nose 
kind of cute. 

“*Pfuff!’’ says he. 
going to rain!” 

And he hops up and swings the water 
off his hat, and he looks younger; there is 
a sort of baby look about him, his black 
hair bushed up every way. Well, I was 
herding them inside when we run into 
Jimmy and Concha coming out to see what 
the commotion was; and for a minute I 
thought Jimmy had gone crazy. He claps 
his hands to his head and staggers up 
against the wall. 

“‘T am seeing things!’”’ he moans. “I’ve 
got ’em again! A flapper—a real live 
flapper or my name is not Francis X. 
Bushman!” 

“Why, Francis,” says this wet kid, 
giggling, ““how you have changed!” 

And it was not a boy at all; it was a 
girl, for all her haircut and her pants like 
papa’s. That was the only time I ever 
heard Concha laugh out loud. 


“TI do believe it’s 
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Ho’. do you feel about a woman wearing 
pants? It sure does not seem right. 
She was around here all next day, because 
it kept on raining, and I could not get over 
being embarrassed about her legs. I could 
not stand to look at her hair, whacked off 
that way. 

In this country that is what they do to 
a girl when she goes wrong. 

But Concha, she thinks all Americans 
are crazy anyway, and it tickles her. She 
eackles right out. And Gene—that is her 
name, Eugenia Ward, only Gene fits her 
better, account of her looking and acting 
so much like a boy—she looks at Concha 
and laughs, which she seems to think 
Concha is funny too. Shegets on some dry 
pants and follows Concha into the kitchen 
and Concha does not run her out. I hear 
the women just chattering in there, and I 
go to see if they are plaguing the girl; but it 
is Jimmy that is plaguing Concha and 
trying to make her talk English for Gene. 
Concha is flapping her hands and making 
out like she is mad, but you can tell she is 
tickled. It seems like old times to have 
Jimmy making fun of her again. 

Yes, for a while he was more like himself. 
Him and Gene was all the time joshing each 
other. They seem to be talking English, 
but it did not make much sense. It was a 
circus to watch them. 

“Hi, flapper!” says Jimmy, coming in 
from the mine. _ 

‘Don’t be quaint,” says Gene. “If you 
call me a flapper I will call you a cake eater 
or a drug-store cowboy. They went out 
years and years ago—two years at least.’ 

Then Jimmy begins to limp, hitching 
one leg like it is wooden, and lets his hands 
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shake and strokes where his beard could be 
if he had one. 

‘‘Marooned,” says he in a trembly voice. 
‘‘ Aye, lass, well you may snicker. Poor old 
Ben Gunn, the world has passed him by. 
Go, child, and leave me with my memories!” 

“Such as?” says Gene. 

“You are too young to know,” says he. 
“IT can remember when they only showed 
them to the knee.” : 

“Old stuff,’ says Gene. 
mid-Victorian!”’ 

“How far is it now? But stop! I shud- 
der to think,” says Jimmy, shuddering. 

“They are not showing them at all,” says 
Gene. 

“Eh, well! Old ways are best,” says 
Jimmy, very sad. 

What do they care if it rains? He wraps 
a slicker around her and takes her over to 
the mine, and she takes it off and the 
drillers cannot work for staring at her pants. 

He takes Ward over, and they argue by 
the hour about our operations, which Ward 
thinks is plenty crude. Ward is a stock- 
holder in Siete Minas, it seems; that is a 
big low-grade operation, thirty miles north 
of here; they are shut down because they 
ship bullion instead of ore, and it is just pie 
for the bandits. But the Siete Minas folks 
back in the States has got suspicious about 
getting nothing but assessments out of the 
mine, and sent Ward down here to investi- 
gate. Ward does not tell me this; he has 
got a jaw like a steel trap and all he asks is 
questions; but Gene, she tells Jimmy. 
Women have simply got to talk, and 
sooner or later they are bound to tell all 
they know. 

That is the way with tenderfeet. They 
hear the revolution is over, and trains 
running again, and no Americans killed 
lately, and they expect profits to pick up 
and be as usual. They do not understand 
what the old-timers mean when they say a 
district is peaceable. 

I told Ward he was a fool to go packing 
that girl around, and he was right upset 
about it. 

“They told me in Guadalajara,” he 
says, ‘“‘there was no trouble in this district 
now.” 

“Depends on what you mean by trouble,” 
Isays. “If youride by daylight, and mind 
your own business and give up your 
money peaceable if they get the drop on 
you, you are not likely to get shot. Buta 
woman is different,’ Isays. ‘‘If a daughter 
of mine got caught out on the trail,” I 
says, ‘I would sure call it trouble.” 

The chances were that nothing would 
happen; but if a woman did run into 
trouble, out there in the hills, it would be 
too late to be sorry you had ‘took the 
chance. Too many men have found out, 
the last ten-twelve years, that a man with 
a gun can make his own laws; and some of 
them are all right, but a good many of them 
are human. 

So he asked me could she stay here till 
he got back, and I said we would be glad 
to have her. Yes, sir; they do say hell is 
full of good intentions. Ward, he did not 
have a bit of trouble, going or coming; but 
I let that girl walk right into the middle of 
the worst mess that has happened around 
here. 

Gene, she was satisfied to stay. It was 
early one morning when her papa rode off 
with this fellow from Orendain that brought 
him. The sun was just coming up behind 
the ranges; the air fresh and keen, the 
wet rock sparkling like a million little 
diamonds, the basin fading off into blue 
haze and all the peaks like something 
painted grand against the sky. A clear 
morning in this altitude can make you 
kind of drunk. 

She stood here watching till they made 
the dip in the trail, and all of a sudden she 
draws a deep breath and stretches up her 
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arms. 

““Oh, all my life,’’ she says, “‘I have been 
hungry for the hills!” 

And I remember yet her gray eyes 
shining. That was the first time that she 
looked just right to me. That was the first 
time that I noticed freckles on her nose, 
and they belonged there, though her hair 
was nearly black. 

I can’t explain. She looked like some- 
thing, standing there—this short-haired 
slim kid in her neat boots and pants, her 
head up and a look in her gray eyes, watch- 
ing the sunrise pour across the world. Like 
part of it; I can’t explain. Like what men 


think of when they hunt for gold. Boyish 
and brave and gay and everlasting, like 
what gets into men to go adventuring. It 
had you feeling tired and old, remembering. 
It had you thinking where you missed the 
trail when you was young. 

“What is that little white place yonder?” 
she wants to know. 

““Moreno’s hacienda,” 
speaking short. 

But she has read about haciendas, it 
seems, and she wants to know. A plan- 
tation or a ranch or something, is it? She 
has heard they are like ancient Spain; 
few—yes, feudal; that is the word she 
says. Barons, and so forth. Well, I have 
never been to Spain, but I reckon they do 
not have Indians for servants over there. 
< “Old and romantic, is it?”’ she wants to 


says Jimmy, 


now. 
“Old,” says Jimmy, “yes. As to the 
romance, I am prejudiced. I am going to 
marry the owner’s daughter.” 

Smiling he says it, but very sharp and 
clear. Gene turns to look at him and 
laughs. ‘‘Hot dog!’ she says. ‘“‘A real 
Spanish sefiorita?’”’ 

“Mexican,” says Jimmy, but does not 
explain the difference. 

“Tell me about her! Black-eyed and 
beautiful?’”’ 

“‘Brown-eyedand beautiful,” saysJimmy. 
“Does she speak English?” 
ce fe) ” 


“T should say it is romantic! Do you 
sing softly at midnight under her window, 
and did you have to fight her father and her 
brothers and her other lovers, like they do 
in books?” 

She was half curious and half making 
fun; I reckon she did not more than half 
believe him; but Jimmy, he has lost his 
taste for joshing completely. He looks at 
her like he can be pushed just so far. 

‘Sorry to disappoint you,” he says very 
dry and quiet; ‘‘I do not sing, softly or 
otherwise, at midnight or any other time. 
She has no brothers and her father is a very 
good friend of mine. I am going to take 


his name.” 
“Take his Oh!” says Gene, look- 
ing queer. “You mean—turn Mexican? 


I don’t believe you!” 

“Son,” I says, “‘say that over again— 
slow!” 

But he has turned his back and marched 
off to the mine. By the time I caught up 
with him he was sitting on a wheelbarrow 
watching the drillers in Number 3 Drift. 
I kind of put my hand on his shoulder, but 
he looked up at me so savage I thought he 
did not like it. 

“Son,” I says, ‘did you say you was 
going to change your name?” 

“‘T did,’’ says he, like he is not interested. 

I could not get it through my head. Oh, 
it has been done; more than one man has 
took his wife’s name when she is rich and 
his folks are nobody much. Natives, I 
mean; they set great store by family and 
name. And one way of looking at it, I 
reckon a girl has got as much right to her 
name as a man has. And yet—a man isa 
man. A white man is a white man, and you 
cannot get around it. 

““Why not?” says he, listless. ‘‘ Moreno 
is a good name. It was a proud old name 
in Spain before Mexico was heard of— 
before there was any United States. It has 
been a great name here for a hundred 
years, and Don Santiago has no son to 
carry it on. I know how they feel about it.” 

But I remember how he sat there staring 
at that gang of drillers. They could have 
stood on their heads and he would not have 
noticed. I remember how his hands kept 
opening and shutting, hard, like he was 
feeling whether they belonged to him or 
Santiago Moreno, Junior. He had a fine 
pair of hands, husky and lean and kind of 
freckled on the back. 

“Yes, but son,’”’ I says—‘‘ how about the 
way you feel?”’ ; 

He makes a motion with his hands, list- 
less; like letting go; like the natives when 
they mean it makes no difference. 

“What is the difference?” he says. “A 
name—what isaname? A habit. I feel like 
Jim Brown; well, I shall learn to feel like 
Santiago Moreno.” 

“A habit,” I says, “that you got from 
your pa and your grandpa and his father 
before him.” 

“Tt didn’t mean much to them,” he says, 
listless. ‘‘A family named Brown. Which 
Brown? Nobody know.” 
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THE SATURDAY 


she says, ‘out here, I don’t feel so darned 
real myself.’”’ 

“It’s quite all right,” says Jimmy— 
polite if it kills him. 

“Tt’s not all right,” says Gene. ‘‘I mean 
well, but there’s simply nobody home. I 
feel like an oil can,’’ she says, ‘‘ making wise 
cracks about things I don’t know anything 
about. Broad A me,” she says. “It’s just 
what I deserve.” 

I know it does not make sense. But it 
would take a wooden man to be mad at her 
when she looks like that, her gray eyes 
looking up at him so honest—sober and 
sorry, like a kid. Jimmy, he kind of gulps 
and pats her hand. 

“You're all right,” he says. “I’m the 
oil can. Go on,’ he says, ‘ask me. Ask me 
anything; ask me about any of the four- 
teen men I have killed—or is it sixteen?” 
And he hauls his gun out of the holster and 
pretends to be counting the notches in the 
butt, which there is not any. ‘‘Seventeen,” 
he tells her, solemn. 

“That is the boy!’ says Gene, and I will 
be eternally dad-gummed if she did not 
stand up on her tiptoes and offer to kiss 
him. I never saw such a girl. 

Jimmy, he did not do it. He was so em- 
barrassed he turned kind of pale, which he 
did not feel good that morning anyway. 

“Get away from me, woman! You are 
shocking the assembled multitude,’ he 
says, which I did feel kind of like a multi- 
tude, at that—kissing and going on; though 
you could tell she did not mean a bit of 
harm. “Necking and hitting in the clinches 
is barred,” he says, whatever that means; 
I never did find out, because Concha came 
and said breakfast was ready. 

But it was more cheerful to see them 
joshing each other. It was a real pretty 
morning, and first thing I knew they were 
haps about riding over to Moreno’s after 
all. 

Well, sir, I did not have the heart to 
interfere. I did not think they would run 
into any trouble; it’s only nine kilometers 
and the trail is wide open all the way. But I 
knew what they wanted with her over 
there. They would not be easy till they got 
a look at her. These women think every 
woman in the world is trying to steal their 


man, 

Well, it would not hurt them to be 
shocked a little, and Gene was plumb 
tickled about going exploring. Jimmy, he 
tells her about their medi—medi—old- 
fashioned; yes, medieval hospitality. 

“The man at the gate will kiss your 
hand,” he says; “‘ancient-retainer stuff, 
you know; and Don Santiago will tell you 
his house is yours, and make you believe 
it too.” 

“Hot dog!” says Gene. “I’m crazy 
about ancient retainers. We had a butler 
once that stayed with us six months.” 

That is the way she talks. Hot dog or the 
bee’s hips or the snake’s elbows means she 
is tickled. When she says she is crazy she 
does not mean she is crazy, she means 
she likes a thing. 

“T can rake up a sidesaddle,”’ says 


Jimmy. ‘Our storekeeper’s wife has got 
one somewhere. Have you got a female 
skirt?” 


“Of course,” says Gene, “‘but what’s the 
big idea? I can’t ride sidesaddle. I saw a 
picture of one once; prehistoric, you know. 
Everybody rides cross-saddle now.” 

yNot here!’’ says Jimmy, very dry and 
final. 

Short hair was scandalous enough, with- 
out bringing in a woman in pants and 
straddle of a horse. The Morenos would 
have fell dead. 

I knew what they would think, anyway, 
about a girl riding nine kilometers with a 
young fellow, and nobody else along. They 
would think it was not decent. Besides, I 
felt responsible for Gene. Not that Jimmy 
couldn’t take care of her; he is a nervy kid 
and handy with a gun; but there is no use 
talking, two men is twice as good as one in 
case of trouble. 

So [ said I was about due to ride over and 
see Moreno myself. Gene came dancing 
out with a dress on, pretty but not a riding 
habit by any means, and a blue hat like 
something wrapped around her head. Well, 
sir, you would be surprised. She looked 
real grown up. But she sure did not act it. 
She was like a monkey about that sidesad- 
dle, which she had on silk stockings and 
her dress was pretty but not long. 

Dresses do make a woman look different 
and you cannot get around it. More 
precious somehow. I remember thinking 
I could not stand to look her papa in the 
eye if anything was to happen to that girl. 


EVENING POST 


It felt peaceable enough—a pretty morn- 
ing, the basin spread out like a bright green 
checkerboard, the horses clipping along and 
these two kids joshing each other. Jimmy, 
he was lying when he told her he did not 
sing. He can sing fine. You can hear him 
half a mile when he feels good. Riding 
along, he busts out, and pretty soon Gene 
joins in. It did not make much sense— 
about yes, we have not got any bananas, 
and throwing the dishes away instead of 
washing them; but it made you feel right 
gay, at that. 

Gene, she could sing rings around him. 
Her voice goes weaving in and out through 
his; not like the segundo that the native 
women sing; segundo sounds wild and sad, 
but this was more like joking with the tune. 

“Hot dog!” says Jimmy. ‘The barber- 
shop kid!”’ 

Gene, she just laughed. She was not a 
bit touchy about her hair being cut. 

They get to singing softer and slower, 
riding along. Jimmy rides up close and puts 
his head down by hers, and sings with his 
eyes half shut like he was listening; and it 
was worth listening to. It kind of gave you 
a feeling up the back, the way her voice 
slid over his like a bow on soft deep fiddle 
strings. 

“That is the boy!” says Jimmy, and he 
turns around and asks me, ‘“‘How’s that 
for close harmony, huh?” 

“It’s right harmonious,” I says, “but 
maybe you could get closer if you was to 
climb onto the same horse,” I says, sar- 
castic, which Gene did not look much like a 
boy that day—her face pink with the wind, 
and this blue hat kind of cute around it, 
and her eyes bright with singing. I remem- 
ber how pretty her mouth looked, changing 
to let her voice float high and clear or settle 
to a whisper like the far-off hum of bees. 

“‘Here’s an old one,” she says, and croons 
a piece of a tune to him and asks him if he 
knows it, ‘‘but full of dirty swipes.” 

That was what she said—dirty swipes; 
but there was nothing dirty about it. It is 
a real sweet song. I have heard Jimmy 
sing it many a time. 


Oh, come my love, and walk with me —— 


That is the way it starts, all on one note, 
only her voice chimes different on every 
word. Then it drifts into singing gentle and 
slow. I edged my horse off onto the grass 
to keep his hoofs from rattling. Their 
voices melting in together; gentle and sad 
and sweet, like a slow wind and rain on the 
roof and thinking of old times when you 
lie awake at night. I don’t remember all 
of it, only at the end it is something about 


sever, 

Say you will leave me never, 
Say you'll be mine—forever, 
For I 


I can’t explain. I used to sing pretty 
good, but it has been a long time since I 
tried it. His voice goes fading up and fading 
down and hers comes melting into it, 
golden-soft: ‘I love : but you.” 

I did not know the boy could sing so 
sweet. But I reckon he noticed he was rid- 
ing too close to her and felt kind of embar- 
rassed about it. He let go her arm and rode 
along not saying anything. He hardly said 
another word all the way to the hacienda. 

Maybe you noticed before it got dark, 
there is a kind of a crack out there across 
the basin? It does not look like much from 
here, but it is deep and there is quite a 
river in it. The ford is just outside the 
hacienda. Riding down to it I see four-five 
old men sitting there; not doing anything; 
just sitting there. Yes, everything seemed 
to be quiet. Too quiet; I can see it now. I 
remember my left elbow kind of aching 
where I was shot once, and I thought it was 
going to rain. But I reckon it was the feel 
of trouble in my bones. 

And I remember how quick old Tolo 
jumped up from his chair by the big gate 
where he has been sitting thirty or forty 
years. Like he was looking for somebody 
or something; I did not think of it at the 
time. It looked peaceable enough, the dogs 
running out to bark and the little naked 
kids sidling up to stare at Gene, which they 
had never seen a woman with a hat on. ~ 

Tolo unbuckles our spurs and says we are 
welcome to our house; that is the custom; 
it does not mean a thing. 

“Ancient retainer?”’ says Gene. 

“As advertised,” says Jimmy, speaking 
short. It does beat all how a young fellow 
can go from sour to gay and back again. 

Of course Tolo is not a butler or any- 
thing; just a portero, a wrinkled old peon 
with dusty sandals and baggy cotton 
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Lift Right Off 


? 


Drop a little “Freezone” on a touchy corn or 
callus for a few nights. Instantly it stops 
aching, then shortly you lift it right off. 
Doesn’t hurt a bit. 

You can lift off every hard corn, soft corn, corn 
between the toes, and the “hard-skin” cal- 
luses on bottom of feet. Just get a bottle of 
“Freezone” at any drug store, anywhere. 

Edward Wesley and Co., Cincinnati, O. 


The Pocket Manicure 


ELL-TRIMMED nails go hand- 
in-hand with a well-groomed 
appearance. Carry a Gem Nail Clip- 
per to keep your nails trimmed and 
clean—always. Convenient, light, 


fits any pocket. Trims, files, cleans. 
Works quickly and easily with either 
hand. Vest pocket size, 50c every- 
where. Made and guaranteed by 
The H. C. Cook Co., Ansonia, Conn. 


Thrilling, fascinating, enterta g. 
Take yourself through the moun- 
tains, up steep inclines, around dan- 
gerous curves that would make the 
ordinary traveler nervous. A keen 
eye brings you out on top—over 
NS chasms and pitfalls. Be steady and 

“\#} you come back home safely. Each 
ij danger point passed scores 10 points. 
4 Experts make runs of 3,000 points. 


Exciting FUN for EVERYBODY 
This game's fascination holds you and you 
try again and again. You can show your 
skill to better advantage than in any other 
game. This game will never grow old. The whole family will enjoy 
it—and any numbercan play. Creates real spirited contests at all 
kinds of parties; Remember, a steady hand and a keen eye wins. 
An ideal gift. Order now. Postpaid any address 

—3 for $1.25. Canada 75c each. Order NOW. Only 50c 
Be the first in your neighborhood to introduce this novel game. 
Appleton Game Co.,526 Insur. Bldg., Appleton, Wis. 
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OAT FLAKES 


Cook 3 minutes only 
—no more—no less. 
ADistinctiveProduct. 
A Matchless Flavor. 
A Package for a Dime 


(except in Far West) 
Do you like Wheat or 
Corn? 
Then buy— 

3 Minute Wheat Flakes 
3 Minute Hominy Grits 
(Flaked) 

THREE MINUTE CEREALS CO. 


The Corno Mills Company, Prop. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


AMERICAN 
CHICLE Co, 


SEN-SEN to sweeten and 
perfume the breath. 


Delightful flavor, aromatic and fragrant. 
Valuable for singers and speakers. 
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clothes; but he is plenty ancient. And 
there is something about a place like that. 
There is a feeling, and you cannot get 
around it. Out there in the middle of the 
basin, green fields and cattle ranges stretch- 
ing off to these blue hills; these long white 
walls from the days when every hacienda 
was a fort; these cobbled courtyards worn 
by horses riding in and out a hundred 
years—you cannot realize that it will ever 
change. It feels solid, settled, the stones 
and the houses and the people; and what 
they do seems right because they have been 
doing it so long. You could see how it had 
crept into Jimmy. You could see it creep- 
ing into Gene. Tolo bows down and kisses 
the back of her riding glove, and she was 
all fixed to laugh, but all of a sudden a 
queer look comes in her eyes. 

“Quick, Jimmy,” she whispers, ‘tell me 
what I do! I thought it would be funny, 
but it isn’t. It’s—dignified!”’ 

Yes, it is kind of touching—these faithful 
old servants being so humble to you, and 
all, But it is no more natural for them to 
be servants than it is for you or me. Once 
they was proud, too, and made slaves out 
of people they had beat in fighting. 

No, sir, white men do not know it all. 
Concha can tell you things that happened 
when the white race was a pup. She did 
not read it in a book; the Nahuatlecas do 
not have books nowadays; the Spaniards 
burned them all. But you cannot keep 
people from telling their children. It is 
like looking down a long, dim, splendid hall 
into the centuries. You get a hazy glimpse 
of what they used to be—what they are 
yet, inside, and always will be. Splendid 
and pitiful; I can’t explain. Patient and 
pitiful, waiting for the stars to tell them 
when their day will come again. 

Maybe it will. Who knows? They are 
sure getting bolder. It seems Guatamo had 
sent word to Moreno about mistreating 
Indians, but you can imagine how much 
attention Moreno paid to it. 

Guatamo is the one that claims to be 
their king. Myself, I always thought he 
was just a yarn the mothers told their 
children. Concha got it from her mother 
when she was a baby, and she is forty or 
fifty now. Huh? Yes, I know she looks 
older than that. These women are grown 
at fourteen and start getting old at twenty- 


ve. 

That was why Elena is kind of touchy 
about her age; I was going to tell you. 
Elena is nineteen, which is pretty old not 
to be married yet. 

Guatamo, he claims to be descended 
from Guatamotzin—the tzin Guatamo, that 
that killed his own uncle Moctezuma be- 
cause the Spaniards was getting him all 
fuddled with Christianity. It may be so; 
I do not claim to know. I reckon he is 
kind of cracked. He can sit still so long 
you would not swear he is alive, only his 
eyes—black and alive with hate that never 
changes. Pitiful too. He does not under- 
stand the white man’s world. Gold is no 
good to him. Time does not mean a thing 
to him. How long do you think it takes to 
catch a thousand humming birds? Not 
just the common gray ones, either; the 
colored ones, like little jewels dancing in 
air; huitzin, they call them, because they 
are sacred to their god Huitzil’, Many a 
Spaniard has been sacri 

Eh? 


Oh! Eres tu, Concha? 

*Sta bien. Ahorita vamos. She says our 
chocolate is ready. 

I wonder how long she has been listening 
there. Did I say anything about Jimmy’s 
grandpa? It is a kind of a joke, but you 
could never make her see it. I will have to 
tell you afterward. You cannot get her to 
talk English, but she listens and you never 
know how much she gets. 


vi 


OU noticed, Concha would not sit down 
with with us at supper? She is afraid 
you would not think she is good enough. 
That is the way the Spaniards have made 
them feel. Lower classes, that is what 
they call the Indians. Pelados; peeled 
ones; that is why upper-class Mexicans 
wear all the whiskers they can raise, to 
prove they have not got much Indian 
blood. Moreno, he is as proud of his beard 
as he is of his old Spanish name. He is 
high class; I was going to tell you. He 
knows better than to get haughty with me, 
but he would think Concha was a servant 
even if she had a million dollars. 
Where did I leave off? Oh, yes; about 
Guatamo—this crippled old Aztec that 
claims to be their king. 


EVENING POST 


Well, while Jimmy was having this 
quarrel with Moreno I hear people running 
in the patio, and I Huh? I thought 
I told you. It was about this servant 
spilling a plate of mole in Gene’s lap. Huh? 
Why, mole is turkey cooked in a black 
gravy of ground-up peppers. It is real 
tasty, but nothing for a tenderfoot to 
tackle. It will knock your head off if you 
are not used to it. 

Where did I leave off anyway? 

No, sir, Gene did not feel like laughing 
any more. There is no use talking, there 
is something about a place where the same 
people have lived for generations. These 
echoing courtyards and these solemn brown 
women peeping out of doors, quiet—I re- 
member how loud a vaquero’s spurs sounded, 
leading our horses away. The dark zaguan 
of Moreno’s house, the iron-barred cancel 
grinding open to let us into the patio— 
quiet; so quiet that it scared up the pigeons 
around the fountain. And the servant 
says will we have the goodness to be seated 
while he tells the master, and Gene sat 
there looking at these thick old arches and 
the heavy purple clouds of bougainvillea 
and the cedars all trimmed into shapes. 
Lost, that was how she looked; little and 
quiet and young. 

Moreno, he did not make her feel at 
home. He looks kind of fierce when he is 
not jolly. He is real dark-complected and 
his eyes make her nervous about her legs, 
which her dress was modest enough when 
you got used to it, but certainly not long. 
Oh, he was polite; they always are; he 
smiles—that is, he shows his teeth through 
his beard—and bows very low; too low; 
there was something sarcastic about it— 
and says he is her servant; just introducing 
himself; not that Santiago Moreno is 
anybody’s servant. Not so, Bolivia! 

Why are customs stricter about women? 
When Jimmy used to be ignorant he could 
just laugh it off; but they sure did not 
make any allowances for Gene. They 
looked cross-eyed about her hat until she 
got nervous about it and took it off to see 
what was the matter with it, and you ought 
to have seen them lift their eyebrows about 
her hair being cut. In this country it 
means a girl has been disgraced. 

Moreno takes us into the sala, stiff like a 
funeral with heavy curtains and pictures of 
saints and ancestors and about twenty 
chairs set straight around the wall, and 
there we sat. Myself, I do not like to sit 
in salas. Out in the corredor is good enough 
for me, where you can get some air and 
watch the pigeons in the patio. But Gene 
was a stranger and they had to treat her 
dignified. Polite, that is the way they are; 
even if they feel like poisoning you. 

It got on Gene’s nerves too. She jumped 
when Moreno clapped his hands to tell a 
servant to bring wine. 

Jimmy, he was no help to her. He trans- 
lates what she says, polite—like a native; 
like Santiago Moreno, Junior. I could not 
help thinking how he had changed since 
the first time I saw him in this house. He 
was not jolly with Moreno any more; he 
was respectful; that is the way native 
young bucks are raised to treat their 
father, like he was the Almighty or some- 
thing. It made you kind of sick. Of course 
it was none of my business. I was only his 
partner and he was going to be Moreno’s 
son. 

You ought to have seen Gene’s face 
when they hugged each other. Myself, I 
never give the abrazo if I can help it. I 
cannot see any sense to hugging a full- 
grown man. : 

Well, old lady Moreno comes in—she is 
short and fat and powdered heavy because 
they like to look as white as they can—and 
she does not talk because she does not know 
anything to say. She just sits. And Gene 
gets more nervous trying not to notice the 
powder and perfume, and the sefiora is 
plumb flabbergasted about Gene’s hat and 
legs. These women do not wear hats; they 
will wear a mantilla worth five hundred 
dollars, but they think hats are sinful 
vanity. You never see them outside of 
cities. And you would think they did not 
have any legs, they wear so many petti- 
coats. They think legs are not modest. 

Elena sails in, and she sure had her war 
paint on. I do not mean paint or powder; 
she did not need much because she is 

fairly white anyway, and mad. She floats 
up to Gene and bows and says, “Elena 
Moreno, your servant, sefiorita,” very 
polite, but her big brown eyes look more 
like “‘What is this the cat dragged in?” 

Gene did not know enough to say her 
own name; Jimmy had to do it for her. 


- did not hear any. Not then. 


tool 


é 

She was so flustered that shi 
shake hands, and it makes J; 
because it means Gene is you 
I reckon women are nat} 


woman gets after him. Yes, ;\ 
going to show Jimmy that 
American girl could be prety 
was. She sits down by her mi 


i 
“ay 


I have got to admit that gs 
Gene in the shade. Elena is 
girl—these silk skirts sweep 
her little waist, and this |b 
comb in her hair, her pretty n it 
out from behind her fan and : 
so round and smooth; they jy 
right to show the upper part t 

Gene does not talk with hie 
are too straight and honest|7 
show how she feels, which ishg 
lost her taste for haciendas. {» 


That is 


meaning go home. e 
talks. a 
But of course we could not i 
cannot ride in and out of an : 


{ 


riding nine kilometers to gethe 
would have thought we ¥ 
which is a whole lot worse thg/jp 
English. In Spanish it meaniye 
care for anybody’s feelings, | } 
word, or know how to act prier, 
“Gene,” I says, “you ple’ ti 
don’t you? Anybody that in 
you can must play the pian |} 
piece.” 
“Piano?” she says, lookin|ar 
it. She did not know it was aia 
it is an old one, little a 


got real excited about it, askirh 
was and cooing to it and toue 
like she was afraid it would fato 
But they did not know hoiol 
I reckon it had always belige 
Morenos. 
“The sefiorita likes it?” ‘7s 
and Jimmy translates. a 
“T’m crazy about it!’’ saysier 
“She likes it very much,” sis J 
“Then it is hers,’’ says Mono 
Polite, that is the way thi a 
will offer you anything you Imi 
they may think you are era’, | 
will not back out if you have itt 
to take it. Gene, she joked litt 
carrying it home under her arbi 
did not think it was funny tc 
customs. No, sir, he was a dijren 
It had a queer tone, thi bi 
sweet. She played something?al 
solemn, like being respectful tit; 
Morenos clapped their hands,ol 
Jimmy, he did not hardly hrit 
she was sure talking with heryes 
girls can talk to a man by ®? hi 
never say a word; yes, sir, I; 


1 


but what I can remember. Ii 
make a young fellow dizzy. | 
But all of a sudden he job 
Gene. She was playing sometlig¢ 
I bet that old piano never ma(a 
that before. Not loud, but kil 
cute; it tickled you; I can’! 
kind of made your feet jiggle 
fidgets for a minute and thene 
her and starts singing to him. 
“T’ll be round to get you ! 
honey 2 a ie 
Something like that; whate1 
getting you in the taxes. ' 
dancing the two-step, and son/i 
jolly roll blues. I ask you no 
Well, that was all right, hol 
Morenos did not like him t 
English because they do not ||oW 
is about. But all of a sudde ht 
holds out his elbows and Wig 
shoulders—you know. I pred 
dead. It is a motion you i 
before a lady, let alone three | ™ 
“Santiago!’’ says Morena! 
him. ‘Hast thou no shame? | 
Gene was so surprised that) 
playing. She was not shocked? 
I reckon she did not see him l 
““What’s all the shootin’ fo’ * 
“Are we in wrong?” S 
She did not mean shootin; 4 


“T pulled a little shimmy,” ® 
sheepish. ei 
“Why not?” says Gene. | 

I ask you now! Of cours¢® 

pulled anybody’s shimn 

(Continued on P. 
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‘te to talk about. She looks 
nnocent, and she sees the way 
nos are looking. Well, sir, I did 
‘what to do. I was not brought 
sor with three ladies, all mad. 
Santiago,” I says, “the sefiorita 
seen an hacienda. Have you the 
to escort her that she may view 
ys and the stables?” 

‘the way with Spanish; you talk 
-matter how sour you feel. It 
ye been ridiculous if it had not 
miserable—this fool kid acting 


* the time and natural the other . 


vas no pleasure being there. But 

ot certain ways of doing, and 
ee is to it. They would have 
ye was rude to go home before 
hey got into the habit of feeding 
“the days when settlements was 
ar between, and they will do it 


| 


t see any sign of trouble. Maybe 
and vaqueros was extra quiet 
came around; I was feeling 
and I did not notice. Maybe 
vas extra proud with them; he 
_ that is the way he is. You 
wre him. He has been a big man 
ong. 
| told us about this peon being 
lay before for stealing corn. [| 
have thought a thing about it 
You have to have servants to 
ice like that, and you have to be 
out. Iam not blaming Moreno; 
_ them the only way he knew. 
> way the Spaniards have always 
2m, making them build churches 
nristians, and flogging them for 
of their souls. Nobody told us 
being warned. 
he thought the gardens were 
which they are, and she liked the 
nich Moreno has certainly got 
ones. She talked baby talk to 
prize bull for being so old and 
‘ky; she wanted to go in his stall 
im. She would not believe us 
old her that bull had killed four 
thought we was joshing her, like 
1 about the notches in his gun. 
2 way with girls; they are raised 
‘and they do not realize. The 
that they are so spunky when 
_ to pop. 


vir 


sir, I know it is not polite to 
‘English and then laugh; but 
» use of being miserable when you 
ome little thing that is funny? 
laming Elena for being mad. It 
been a strain to sit by Gene and 
‘o her when she felt like choking 
‘strung, that is the way she is; 
y, he hardly noticed Elena all 
ner. Him and me got tickled 
e. 
ae did not know the name of 
she ate, but she was going to be 
st. She was a wonder, that kid. 
; very big and you know how 
ners are; thin soup and then 
» and then fideo; venison and 
and then turkey mole, all with 
‘tables than you can shake a 
»pped off with beans and dessert 
and wine. And every time she 
i Moreno, he says, polite, that 
‘(she does not like it, and Jimmy 
and she eats it to be polite. 

not know you are supposed to 
‘licious but you have not got any 
»And we did not tell her. It was 
in trick; but we got tickled, 
ier, 
ollate she makes it and lives!” 
‘jimmy, nudging him in the ribs 
ering, which of course we was 
Roe side of the table and the 
> other. 
thebet. I admit it did not look 
jut I still believe I would have 
ad not been for the turkey mole. 
good bi bite of it to get it over 
h very lik ely she could not taste 
y that time anyway. But mole 
ig else again for a tenderfoot. It 
jst peppery; it is like eating 
f you are not used to it. 
fraid the sefiorita does not like 
| Says Moreno, being polite, and 
‘ks my shin and translates as 
a judge. Not that he is cruel by 
ra More used to pepper and he 
tm I’m crazy about it,” says 
Ping for breath and drinking 
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water and clapping her napkin to her 
mouth and trying manful not to ery. ‘Tell 
him anything, but give me air!”’ 

“Don’t you eat it, kid!”” I says. “You 
have made a good game try and it is 
worth the money.” 

But Jimmy, he sees the tears running 
down her face and feels like a low-down 
pup because he has let her suffer. 

“T ought to be hung!” he says, and 
starts to explain it to Moreno. ‘She is 
crazy—that is, she loves—that is, I 
mean ¢ 

You cannot think in English and talk 
Spanish. It does not come out right. He 
used the wrong word for loves; he even 
used the wrong word for hot; he meant 
peppery, picante; but he was so sorry for 
Gene that he did not hardly know what he 
was saying. 

“JT mean,” he says, stuttering, “‘she is 
not crazy, she only says she is crazy—lI 
mean she says she is not crazy ——”’ 

I reckon the Morenos thought we was all 
crazy. The mole did not taste hot to them. 

*‘Papa,’’ says Elena, ‘‘ with permission— 
I cannot vi 

She was plumb white and her voice was 
trembling. She makes a motion with both 
hands and jumps up to leave the table, 
and she bumped right into the servant just 
as the woman was reaching for Gene’s 
plate; and flop goes turkey and black 
gravy and all into Gene’s lap. 

That finished Gene. Elena, she was 
plumb paralyzed. A thing like that is just 
terrible to a native; they are so proud, they 
know how mortified they would feel if it 
was to happen to them when they was 
company, and they are just speechless to 
have such a thing happen in their house. 
But Gene, she had been polite all she could 
stand. She went limp in her chair and 
fairly whooped and laughed. 

“Tell them it doesn’t matter,”’ she gasps, 
waving her hands like she could not get her 
breath. ‘‘Tell them it’s all right. I’m all 
right. Everything’s all right. Jimmy, for 
the love of Mike, get me out of here before 
I go into hysterics!”’ 

But she was already in them. It sure 
did not help matters any. The Morenos, 
they do not laugh when they are mortified; 
all. they could figure was that she was 
laughing at them or their dinner or their 
servant being clumsy. No, sir, it was not 
dignified—Jimmy running around and 


shaking her and begging her is she burnt or | 


anything, and Moreno and his wife stand- 
ing up to apologize, and the servant down 
on her knees trying to scrape the stuff out 
of Gene’s lap. Poor-Gene just laughed 
harder than ever. 

No, sir, they do not laugh things off. 
They just get fighting mad; and all they 
know to do is blame the servant. Of course 
the woman was scared to talk back. She 


just stood and took it all like a dumb ani- | 


mal caught out in a storm. 


So I touched Elena on the shoulder and | 
told her to tell them it was her fault, | 


bumping into the woman that way. Well, 
sir, she whirled on me like a tiger. 

““You!’’ she says. ‘‘Who are you that 
you should come into this house and laugh? 
Who are you that you should accuse me 
in defense of a miserable india? You— 
the husband of one! But naturally!” 

She read my funeral proper. I am not 
blaming her; high-strung, that is the way 
she is; and she was upset plenty, 
Jimmy paying attention to another girl 
and petting her and trying to make her 
stop laughing. Besides, what is the use of 


getting mad at a woman? All you can do | 
is talk, and they can outtalk you every | 


time. And it is so that Concha is an 


Indian. What is the use of getting mad 


about it? 


“Gene,” I says, “if you think you can 


walk now, let’s get going. I reckon our 
company can be spared.” 

But Jimmy, he turns around and catches 
Elena by the arm. 

“Be quiet!’”? he says, speaking quiet 
himself. 


She tries to jerk loose, but is not strong | 


enough. And you can tell she is glad she is 
not. It is a relief to her to turn loose and 


fight; she is Indian enough herself to want | 


to be treated rough. ; 
“You!’’ she screams at him—not calling 


him thou. ‘‘Who are you to reproach me? | 


You, who have brought this shameless 
woman into my house!” 


But of course fighting is not dignified. | 


Jimmy, he was not hurting her; only try- 
ing to make her listen to him; but Moreno 
bawls at him. 


(Continued on Page 169) 
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iit REG, TRADE MARK tit: 


THE HIGH SPEED ADDING-CALCULATOR 


is looking for 


work in 


ees 


ERE are the reasons why the 
Monroe will ‘“‘make good”’: 


(1) First four prizes awarded for Speed, 
Accuracy and all-round Usefulness 
in the World Adding-Calculating 
Machine Contest at Paris. 


(2) Grand Prize and Gold Medal awarded 
for. Mechanical Excellence and De- 
sign at International Exhibition of 
Inventions at Turin, Italy. 


Speed with Proven Accuracy on all figure- 
work coupled with Soundness of Design and 
Construction—these are the credentials upon 
which judgment should be formed of the 
quality of Monroe service. 


When you see Monroe advantages applied to 
your own work you will readily appreciate, as 
have thousands of businesses, large and small, 
why the Monroe won so decisively the recent 
World Contest at Paris in Addition as well as 
in Subtraction, Multiplication and Division. 


FREE TRIAL OFFER—Now is a good 
time to get acquainted with the Monroe for 
inventory and first-of-the-year figures.. Will 
you spend 2 cents to learn how much the 
Monroe can save for you? Fill in and mail 
the coupon. 


M 
©nroe Calculating Machi 
ine 


8 
: Solworth | 
Without Obligatin (c 
& us 


Monroe Machines and Service are Available in all Principal Cities of 
the U. S., Canada, Great Britain, Europe and throughout the World 


First Prize Diploma, Paris; 
Gold Medal Award at 
Turin, Italy, and 20-place 
Monroe Automatic. 


How 
The Monroe 
Ts Made 


Some Facts of Inter- 
est to the Buyer of 
Office Equipment 


The real answer to 
the Monroe’s world- 
wide popularity is 
inside the case. 


Highest quality 
construction supple- 
ments soundness of 
design—down to the 
minutest detail. 


With painstaking 
thoroughness, each 
moving part is hard- 
ened and tested by 
the most improved 
methods to insure 
that long life which 
this Company is 
striving to build 
into each machine. 


Monroe standards 
of hardness are more 
exacting than we 
have ever discovered 
in similar work. 


The Monroe has 
been universally 
recognized by me- 
chanical engineers 
for its well-balanced, 
rugged mechanism. 
This standard of 
Quality is reflected 
in Monroe results— 
year after year. 
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N most markets—North, East, South, 

West—buyers can now obtain the four 
principal commercial woods bearing the 
Long-Bell trade-mark—Douglas Fir, 
Southern Pine, California White Pine 
and Southern Oak. 


Douglas Fir is the newest addition to the 
lumber and timber products of this com- 
pany. From new manufacturing plants at 
Longview, Washington, Long-Bell Doug- 
las Fir is being shipped into markets 
accustomed to using this wood. 


On any of these products—on many other 


lumber you buy 


lumber products—the Long-Bell trade- 
mark signifies thorough care in manufac- 
ture, the skill resulting from nearly fifty 
years’ experience as lumbermen, and the 
unusual pride of an organization in the 
sound building value their products give 
to home and industrial construction. 


Douglas Fir Lumber and Timbers; Southern Pine 
Lumber and Timbers; Creosoted Lumber, Timbers, 
Posts, Poles, Ties, Guard-Rail Posts, Piling; Southern 


Hardwood Lumber and Timbers; Oak Flooring; 
California White Pine Lumber; Sash and Doors. 


Buy Identified Lumber 


Ask Your Lumberman for Long-Bell 
Trade-Marked Lumber Products 


THE LONG-BELL LUMBER COMPANY 


RAC LOINIGE BLDG: 


= 


Lumbermen Since 1875 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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' Blockhead boy! Art thou 


forgot himself. He give 
ike she would remember. Her 
iear bobbed off and her comb 
r across the floor. It was the 
or young life. He turned her 
stood there like a lamb. 
he says, breathing hard but 
t. “Am I to tolerate that my 
ye insulted in this house? You 
yrita was a foreigner when you 
pring her here, yet you have 
her from above to below be- 
toms are not the customs of 
You dare 
bawls Moreno. I reckon he 
eve his ears. ‘‘Is it thus that 
a father? Is it that I 


jee?’ : 
a minute when he looked like 
, I wish you had -been 
alf-freckled, blue-eyed young 
standing up to Santiago 
ealling him down in his own 
ing quiet but looking that fel- 
the eye. 
your son,”’ he says. “‘I keep 
it I was born a foreigner and 
ike myself in a day. I am not 
ou should humiliate me. Lay 
ind you will see. I keep my 
s, “but I do not tolerate that 
all be treated so. Elena has 
oach Don Luis with his wife 
ian. Is it that she feels shame 
1 blood in her own veins?” 
we you,” Elena blazes at him, 
ould dare to tell me what I 


;aching to be treated rough— 
blazing at him, daring him, 
nd her hair half down; right 
itiful; I can’t explain. But 
{not touch her. There was a 
you could hear them breath- 
when I heard people running 
I remembered it afterward; 
ind of wondering what their 


makes a motion with his 
ting go. 
1 nobody,” he says, quiet. 
Nevertheless he is my friend. 
lame yourself to him.” 
o not?” says Elena, panting. 
says, “with God.” 
1y of saying go and not come 
jamas, not any more forever! 
\ by the arm. 

e on, son!’ I says. ‘‘Let’s 


not know that kid. Not so, 
iad give his word and he was 
| chance to hold him to it if 


ishy-washy compared to him 
it into his head a thing is 
won't deny there had been 
a courting Elena right in the 
7—going to see her, American 
would have a hard time find- 
isband around here. 
ving Moreno thought of that. 
on maybe it hit his Spanish 
it, 
oars. “That is the way, my 
Thou art indeed my son! A 
al. A Moreno does not tol- 


ows his arms around the kid, 
ithe back and calling him his 
and making a fuss over him. 
1 to make you sick, which 
g as Moreno ever thought of 
> roars to Elena, jovial, that 
_ apologize to me and Gene, 
it. That is, she says she is 
id it was all right; not that 
> did not hardly look at me; 
gatJimmy. That is the way 
= they get tame awful quick 
ider. 


not angry with me any 
iispers to him. 

2s to her; but he was kind of 
; listless; I can’t explain. 
ays, “I am not angry with 
{ know it was because thou 
rstand,”’ : 

vould. I did not have the 
‘round any more, and Gene’s 
ined was a good excuse. I 
ussion I will take her home. 
ys with permission he will 
and the sefiora says we have 
d we shook hands all round 
| Pleasure, all very quiet and 
itoreno clapped his hands to 


| 
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tell the servant to tell the corralero to have 
our horses saddled. 

The servant did not come. Nobody 
came. Moreno steps out into the patio and 
roars for somebody to send somebody 
quick. The pigeons flew up and settled 
down and that was all. The house was 
silent as the grave. 

That was when I remembered people 
running in the patio. I says maybe some- 
thing has happened; but we went outside 
and could not see a soul. We got clear 
round the chapel before we see the admin- 
istrador coming from the outer gate. He 
looks at Moreno and jerks a thumb over his 
shoulder, half sarcastic and half joshing 
and half upset about it too. 

“Our friend the king,’’ he says, ‘‘in his 
own person.” 

Moreno swears and grabs a machete off 
a saddled horse and goes stomping out the 
gate. King or no king, he would not stand 
for any foolishness from any Indian. 


vill 


HIS was the only time I ever saw 

Guatamo. Mighty few white men have. 
He does not get around much; he cannot 
walk much and he will not ride a horse be- 
cause the Spaniards brought them. That 
was what those old men had been doing 
down there by the ford all morning —waiting 
for him. Don’t ask me how they knew that 
he was coming. How do Indians know any- 
thing? Don’t ask me what he thought he 
was going to do about Moreno treating 
peons the way he did. I reckon the poor 
old gump did not have any more idea than 
a goat. Myself, I think he is kind of 
cracked; but it is bad business fooling with 
anything that a million mothers tell their 
children. 

Myself, I do not swear he is a king. He 
has got gold ornaments that was never 
made in these days—plenty of them; they 
say it is the gold of Moctezuma; but he 
may be just a crazy old fellow that has 
stumbled on it and has fooled himself into 
believing he is descended from Guatamo- 
tzin by thinking about it fifty or a hundred 
years. That is how he got crippled, trying 
to make him tell where the gold is. The 
fellows that done it, they never lived to 
brag about it, though. These Indians are 
used to being kicked around themselves, 
but Guatamo is like Jesus Christ to them. 

I would not let Jimmy and Gene go 
down. It was none of our business to be 
mixing in. 

Outside the gate the ground falls away 
sharp down to the river. It was like a high 
seat at a bull ring—looking down on this 
crowd of peons and women and children, 
the big straw hats of vaqueros tossing here 
and there like chips on a pond—surging 
back out of Moreno’s way. No, sir, Moreno 
was not afraid of any quantity of Indians. 
I remember the dust spurting under his 
feet, tramping down solid and savage. I 
remember the whacks he gave them with 
the flat of the machete when they did not 
move fast enough. 

“Like slaves!”” says Jimmy, breathing 
through his nose. 

They are not slaves, of course. They are 
supposed to get wages; the way it works, 
though, is that they get credit for clothes 
and food, and so forth, and the master 
takes it out of the wages and the wages 
never catch up and so they cannot quit. 
That is the old system; they are trying to 
do away with it, but as long as there is rich 
men in this country there will be peonage. 
They get along pretty good, at that. Only 
when something like this comes up you feel 
right sorry for them. 

There was twenty or thirty little naked 
kids down there on their little naked knees 
getting Guatamo’s blessing. You ought to 
have heard them yell when Moreno 
whacked their little naked behinds. Likely 
it was the first time he had ever noticed 
them, and it scared them half to death. 

One of the old men holds up his right 
hand, solemn, and says something. It was 
too far to hear; but I heard Moreno bel- 
lowing all right. 

“What king nor what nothing! Hola! 
Sebastian! Gonzalo! Pepe! Drive me 
these cattle to their stalls! I finish with 
this foolishness. I show them that in this 
barrio there is no king but me!”’ 

Roaring to his sobrestantes, his overseers, 
you know; proud men themselves and used 
to making peons step. 

“Oh! Oh!” says Gene. ‘What is the | 
matter? What are they fighting for?” 

You could not call it fighting. Cattle he | 


called them, and cattle they acted like. 
That is the difference between hacienda | 
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Duofold’s two-layer fabric 
Better Protection with 
Light-weight Comfort 


With Duofold, you can give yourself the 
extra protection so advisable during the win- 
ter—without sacrificing comfort. 


Duofold’s fabric is in two thin, separate 
layers. On the same principle as that of the 
storm window, these two thin layers, with film 
of air between, keep warmth in and cold out 
more effectively than a single layer heavier 
than the two combined. 


Therefore Duofold,in acomparatively lig ht- 
weight fabric, provides the warmth of a 
heavier one. 


Furthermore, the inner layer, which absorbs 
perspiration, is always covered with a drier 
outer layer. This prevents the sharp, sudden 
chills that result from the contact of cold air 
with a damp fabric. 


To guard your health this winter—com- 
fortably—try wearing Duofold. Nothing else 
like it! 

Two fabric combinations from which to 
choose— 

1. Both layers made of cotton. 

2. Outer layer made with wool for extra warmth, 
inner layer made of cotton for comfort. The wool 
can’t touch the skin! 

Sold by good haberdashers and 
at department store underwear 
counters, in union suits and shirts 
and drawers. 


Send for free samples of fabric 
and names of local dealers. 


Dvuorotp HEALTH UNDERWEAR Co. 
Mohawk, New York 


Health Underwear for Men, Women, Children and Infants 


Dad Will Show You 
How to Play 


If you want to get a smile out of Dad and see 
him register some real interest, just produce 
a harmonica and ask him if he can play it. 
He’ll show you how to play it alright, for 
Grandpa showed him. And if it’s a Hohner 
Harmonica, he’ll tell you it’s 


The World’s Best 


There’s nothing like good music for happiness 
and there’s nothing like a Hohner for good 
music. Hohner Harmonicas are true in tone, 
accurate in pitch and perfect in workmanship. 
Anyone can learn to play real music quickly. 


Get a Hohner Harmonica today and play it 
tonight. 50c up at all dealers. Ask for the 
Free Instruction Book. If your dealer is out 
of copies, write M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. 195, 
New York City. 
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the favorite of a candy 
expert, one whose taste is 
naturally fastidious. -A full 
pound of pet pieces to 
tickle your taste. 


ONE DOLLAR 


If you do not find Repetti’s at the most 
convenient store, write us, REPETTI, Inc., 
14th St. andEly Ave., Long Island City, N.Y. 


BOY BOB 
For Girls 
CAmencan Gentleman 


BEST HAIR CLIPPER MADE 


Absolutely guaranteed blades of finest 
quality cutlery steel hardened 
and tempered. 

Strong, light and durable. Clips fast. 
Stays sharp. Clips even and neat. Easy 
quick spring action. Hand-fitting. Ad- 
justable cutting tension. Fine finish. 
Guaranteed satisfactory or money back. 

At your dealer's, or we will send you 
one in neat box. Send no money. Pay 
postman $2.50 on arrival. Get one now. 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Company 
5688 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 
34 Years Making Quality Hair Clippers 
Canadian Factory, 349 Carlaw Ave., Toronto 


Answering the question— 


“HOW MUCH MONEY FOR BOYS?” 


A boy who sells The Post and The Ladies’ Home Journal earns 
all the money he needs. In his own business, he learns how to 
save. And we help make his business grow! To get your boy 
started, write The Curtis Publishing Co., Sales Division, 282 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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peons and drillers or muckers in a mine. 
They are not free labor, used to going 
where they can get the best wages. They 
was born working for Moreno; it is a habit 
with them to be afraid of him and the 
sobrestantes. When they are hit they move. 
The sobrestantes yelling and kicking them 
right and left; Moreno roaring and laying 
on with the machete. I reckon he did not 
care much whether he hit them with the 
flat or the edge. Some of them was bleeding 
pretty bad, stampeding past us up the hill. 
Naked kids crying and stumbling around 
like scared rabbits, and scared mothers 
screaming at them to run faster. 

It was not pretty to watch; but we did 
not run. There was nowhere to run to but 
where the stampede was going. I just 
pulled Gene to one side out of the dust and 
waited. 

Moreno comes up to us, puffing and blow- 
ing but very polite. : 

‘Senorita,’ he says, “‘most deeply I re- 
gret if this impertinence has distressed your 
grace. Forgive one more moment of delay 
and I send your horses to you.” 

Then he grins and points with the 
machete. 

“Behold,” he says, ‘“‘the king and all his 
court!” 

He had not hit Guatamo or the old men; 
maybe it came to him that he had better 
not. Guatamo sitting down there by the 
river, only these three or four worn-out old 
peons left to do him honor. Only these two 
ignorant, half-naked young hill Indians 
squatting there like statues with their pad- 
dles in their hands; only the water rippling 
past his painted canoe like it has rippled for 
ten thousand years, not caring. Gene had 
to go down and get a look at him, But he 
did not give any sign of seeing us—this 
poor old king of slaves; this shriveled relic 
of a forgotten empire, sitting there, so still 


y. you could not swear he was alive, his crazy 


black eyes staring straight at Gene Ward 
and never flickering. Maybe he did not see. 
Maybe the white man’s world goes on 
around him like a dream. 

“Oh, lovely! Lovely!’ says Gene. “But 
what is it? Velvet?” 

She meant the cape that covered his old 
bones. Color—a million colors melted into 
one; color that shimmered and flowed 
when you moved, like silk that changes 
every way you look at it. But not glossy 
like silk; soft, just drinking in light and 
giving it back to you melted into color. I 
had heard of that cape, but I had never 


| seen it. I reckon it is the only one in the 


world today. Made of the skins of humming 
birds—the tiny jeweled ones; thousands 


| and thousands of them; they are no bigger 
| than the tip end of your little finger. 


| Huitzin, they call them, because they are 


sacred to their god Huitzilopochtli. It 
means you belong to the family of the king. 
But even the huitzin cape, even the gold, 


| could not make him look like anything but 


a poor old mummy; not much bigger than 
a ten-year-old boy; all shriveled down to 
nothing. Old, old as the hills he looked— 
the hills out yonder, never caring, as blue 
for white men as they had ever been for 
Aztec kings. . 

I told Gene what little I knew about him, 
and her eyes got big and solemn. 

“Oh!”’ she says, whispering. 
the vale of Anahuac?”’ 

I was surprised. But it seems she had 
only read about it in a book—about Moc- 
tezuma—Montezuma she calls him—and 
Guatamotzin and the noche triste; the sad 
night, the Spaniards call it, when Cortez 
thought the Nahuatlecas was going to run 
them out in spite of all they could do. 

“No,” I says. ‘‘The valley of Anahuac 
is near a thousand miles from here. But 
even a cripple could travel that far in four 
hundred years.” 

That is the feeling that you get—like it 
was old Guatamotzin himself, alive. We 
kind of talked in whispers, watching him. 
Then our horses came. The peon that 
brought them sort of looks at Jimmy like 
he wanted to say something, but instead of 
saying it he goes over and kneels down in 
front of Guatamo. One of the old men 
translates what he says, and he talks loud 
because Guatamo is kind of deaf, it seems. 
And Guatamo moved for the first time 
since we had been watching him. He raised 
his head and looked up the hill with those 
hot, crazy black eyes of his, and made like 
he was going to stand up. Then he let his 
head drop and pulled the huitzin cape 
across his face. 

“What is it?’”’ says Jimmy, asking me. 

“T don’t know,” I says, lying to him, 
which I do understand a few words of 


“Ts this 
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Nahua from Concha. No, she is not an 
Aztec; she is a Chichimec; but all the 
main tribes of the Nahuatlecas used to 
talk the same. That is what Nahuatleca 
means—talkers of Nahua. But they have 
mostly forgotten it. That is why this poor 
old Guatamo had to have an interpreter to 
talk to his own people. 

*‘T don’t know,” I says, lying to the kid. 
“Come on,’’ I says, “‘let’s go!” 

But he called the peon and asked him. 

“Excuse, excellency,’’ says the man, 
“excuse that she spoke of you—but the 
mesera—she who had the misfortune to 
spill the mole on the dress of the sefiorita— 
she was telling us how valiantly your grace 
defied Don Santiago in the dining room. 
And Don Santiago came upon us and heard, 
and he is going to have that rash woman 
flogged.” 

“Come on, kid,”’ I says. 
thing you can do about it.” 

That was the difference between me and 
him. I hated it as much as he did, but I 
knew it was no use interfering and he did 
not care whether it was any use or not. He 
just showed his teeth and whirled his horse 
and went back up that hill like a bat out of 
thunder. 

Well, sir, I did not know what to do. 
Like as not that fool kid would go bulging 
in there and get himself shot, the humor 
Moreno was in; yet here I had Gene on my 
hands. I looked at her. I thought she 
would be kind of seared and sick, but she 
was plain mad at me. 

“Well?” she says. ‘‘Aren’t you going to 
help him?” 

“Come on!” I says. ‘‘We might as well 
get hung for a sheep as a lamb.” 

We could not go as fast as Jimmy did, 
because Gene would have fell off. Come to 
think of it, a sidesaddle is a fool thing 
anyway. What is the sense of pretending 
that women have not got legs? What did 
the good Lord give them legs for if not 
to use? 

I took her by Moreno’s house and yelled 
to her to go in there and stay there. Did 
you ever see a human whipped? I hope 
you never do. [tis no way to treat a dumb 
brute, let alone a man or a woman born to 
walk upright on two legs. They do not do 
it much these days; only when they want 
to put the fear of God into them. I reckon 
Moreno was just crazy mad that day. 

I did not see the start of it. I see this 
crowd of peons in this corral, and this 
woman with her hands tied up to a post, 
and Jimmy’s horse dancing loose and 
Jimmy and this sobrestante rolling on the 
ground. I lit running with my gun in my 
hand. I was not going to interfere if the 
fight was fair, but these people do not know 
how to fight fair. A knife or a gun is all 
they know. 

Wham! goes Jimmy’s fist on the sobre- 
stante’s jaw. The rest of it happened quick 
as a gun flash; quicker than that, because 
I did not have time to shoot. Moreno and 
three or four sobrestantes was standing 
there with guns to keep the peons in order 
while they got their lesson. But one of the 
sobrestantes whirls to take a crack at 
Jimmy’s head with his gun barrel. A man 
jumps between us and then there is men 
all over them. 

I kept yanking men by the back of the 
neck, hauling them off and yelling to 
Jimmy to come out of that mess. I see a 
knife sticking out of the back of a khaki 
coat, and I felt pretty sick because I 
thought it was him; but it was only the 


“There ain’t a 


sobrestante. Then I hear the kid yelling 
somewhere. 
“Gene! Gene! For God’s sake, beat it 


out of here!”’ 

I might have known that girl would not 
stay put. She was right there, hopping up 
and down and shaking Jimmy by the arm. 

“Are you hurt? Jimmy! Are you hurt? 
Are you hurt?” 

“Not yet!” says Jimmy, and fairly 
snatched her feet off the ground. 

Moreno went by us; I did not have any 
idea that fellow could run so fast; but that 
corral was no place for bosses now. He had 
nothing to depend on but his sobrestantes, 
and he was losing them rapid. The air was 
full of machetes, which a machete is some- 
thing you can lay your hand on any time 
around an hacienda; itis a tool and a 
first-class thing to fight with, heavy and 
sharp and long. 

It was no place for me either. My skin 
is fairly white and they are not taking time 
to ask me was my grandpa American or 
Spanish. I know I did not ask who it was 
when a machete knocked my hat off; I 
just turned around and shot him and kept 


wll 


: 


going. I remember the wip 
two shots echoing hollow in { 
Moreno’s house, and Jimmy s 
fellow that toppled right 9 
Then the big wooden doors 
and we were inside, Jimmy a 
me and Moreno coughing - 
smoke and asking each othe 
hurt or anything; Elena an 
istrador and old lady Moreno 
us through the bars of the ca; 

“Santiago! Santiaguito! 
what happens?” 


ix 


EACH me that bottle oy 
you? Ihavenot talked son 
Heck was a pup. Usually t 
white man by here every day 
is Just my luck that nobody } 
along since this thing broke; a 
lonesome sitting here by myse 
ing. And it is no use talkin 
Concha. All she sees is th 
gone, and the Morenos are g 
cannot see anything funny a 
shot behind the ear. She thin] 
because I keep feeling the pl; 
ning to myself; but I am just 
those Indians could not haye 
house if they had not plugge 
not kicking. It serves me rig 
old and careless and forgettin 
can climb a tree. 
Drink hearty! Where did | 
Well, there we were. Thi 
burn the house down because 
They could have busted the 
doors with a log or something, 
door would stop them and wi 
them through the bars. Thi 
pull the bars off the windows' 
ting in front of them. They dil 
at us over the roof—you knc 
houses are, a hollow square 
patio—but we heard the lad 
and me and Jimmy climbed wu) 
and shot the first head that 
reached over and threw the | 
and got nothing but a few cl) 
our faces. They are not very g) 
ing quick. 
But there we were. They \ 
in and we could not get out. : 


““We must get word to the 
Moreno, down in the patio 
somebody to try to bust in af 
door. . ; 

I had to laugh. Up there 
could see the basin spread out 
rim of hills; only a few trails | 
the vaqueros had galloped in t! 
us out, and a few specks of pe 
home; it was as good as a hol: 

The nearest rurales was at ) 
kilometers the other side ofk 
their comandante was no it 
Not so, Bolivia! He is a fat 
Nufiez, and all he thinks ot 


and politics, which he had got 
the last revolution. 

All that we could hope for is 
of the trouble would reach Heo 
All we could do was hold out}! 
could. By daylight it was e:/; 
to have been. All we had to) 
them from climbing onto ther 
us from other roofs; they ti 
we discouraged them. The ot 
lower and we could see ther 
they could see us. 

But it got awful dull. Youd 
your terrible fixes, but a thir] 
tedious. I reckon it was dullel 
patio. First thing I knew 
scrambling up the vine trelli 
key, and I did not have the # 
her down. a 

“How come you are not see 
to her. I 

““T am,” says she. . i 

“You sure don’t look it,” 58 
she has lost her hat, and her 
flying up cute, and her graye. sl 
her face—I can’t explain. YM 
it. She sits there on the copii! 
long time off to the hills befor! 

“T am afraid,’ she says. | ’ 
hates of men ” And sh¢? 
“But there is something,” s ® 
here. Maybe it is the hills. ™ 
I never felt the earth so wid» 
strong and real. Eternal andi! 
It—it makes panic—an impr 
makes a life seem little, andllé 
finitely more. Does that m? 
to you?” r3 

You think it over. She co?’ 
as plain as anybody when shi! 

(Continued on Page! 


yntinued from Page 170) 
rot careless, sitting there talking, 
ng to her and Jimmy. I kept an 
» roofs, of course; but nothing 
only the sun went down; and 
ess. I never thought about that 
- tree sticking up behind the 
t fifty yards away. And finally 
wis up into it with a rifle that 
been made in the spring of ’73, 
good rest and takes his time and 
yout half a pound of lead on my 


; I rolled off into the patio and 
, administrador and pretty near 
back. Gene, she comes flying 
eif Iam killed or anything, and 
3 down on the roof and starts 
p that tree; but a young fellow 
nk of two things at once. They 
er up and jumped on him from 
hey could have knifed him right 
Indians have got their own way 


, Moreno and the administrador 
I am not blaming them; they 
t. They would only have got 
| killed fighting, and the women 
thought I was dead. I thought 
finally my head started to ache 
terrible. 

o was full of Indians. I thought 
2 half blind; I did not realize 
1 been unconscious and it was 
x. I hear old Guatamo talking, 
thin and slow, and I see him 
_the edge of the fountain, a few 
pping around and scolding him. 
) king, they did not like him to 
there. I did not know enough 
‘ollow what he said; but pretty 
{ the old men starts translating. 
ading Moreno’s funeral all the 
Cortez clear down to Porfirio 
ing him for all that the Spaniards 
done to them. 

10t see very well for legs and the 
ny head aching, and I thought 
er keep still till I could figure 
. This old man is standing right 
ien I see Moreno all trussed up 
2y to be roasted, but I could not 
-or Gene anywhere. And I felt 
. Leould not help thinking what 
ould I tell Gene’s papa when he 


eady!’’ says the old man, solemn. 
y lay Moreno back over a stone 
tear his shirt open; you know, 
heart out. Well, sir, the white 
‘not live that can stand it. I 
t and grabbed that old hellion’s 
inder him. At the same time I 
y yelling; and I am telling you 
| not hold me down. I hit the 
ht, but I came bucking up with 
‘over me. I did not know there 
iany Indians in the world. 
re you getting along?” I yells. 
Gene?” 
1ere!” yells Jimmy, bumping up 
like me. But they did not seem 
‘knife us. I wondered why. 
a somebody roars, ‘‘Hands up!”’ 
§ a commotion right. 
les had came at last. This fellow 
is fat comandante—his voice is 
gh and loud, but it was not half 
igh or loud enough to suit me. 
‘Hands up! The rurales! The 
or fear they might not notice it. 
my hands up, and the Indians 
rastling with me put theirs up, 
‘soon everybody had them up 
10 and Jimmy and the ladies, 
rs was tied behind them. Yes, 
ed like we was saved. Moreno 
» bench and gets up and hops— 
2r see a man try to walk with his 
~and falls down and puts his 
+ comandante’s foot, half crying, 
srateful. 
de just looked down at him and 
hese rurales are a tough bunch 
21s what they live on. They are 
rs, but it is sure no use expecting 
sorry for anybody. 
»h-ho!” he roars. ‘‘The fine 
Santiago Moreno, he has changed 
‘his custom is. He does not seem 
9, SO proud as I have seen him 
|S. How does it seem to you, 
Says, and the rurales crowded 
1 laughed at Moreno squirming 
4s busy untying Jimmy and did 
ich attention till I ead Nujfiez 
1 order, very military. 
| up! Santiago Moreno,” he 
|g to e it sound legal, ‘‘in the 
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name of the revolution and the President 
of the Republic of Mexico I confiscate your 
estates! Squad Number One! Bring lan- 
terns, torches, anything. Squad Number 
Nabe Take me this cientifico out and shoot 

im!” 

Cientificos, that is what they call the 
men that sided with Porfirio Diaz in the 


old days—mostly rich men and mostly | 


Spanish. Most of them are dead or chased 
out of the country now—like the Terrazas 
family that used to own pretty near the 
whole state of Chihuahua; young Ter- 
razas murdered and old Terrazas in Spain 
and the politicians dividing up his land. 
But this is an out-of-the-way place. The 
big politicians never paid much attention 
to it and the little politicians had never 
had the nerve to tackle Santiago Moreno. 

It hits this Nufiez like an inspiration. 
Nufiez, he is not a Spaniard and he is not 
an Indian; he is a revolutionary and a 
politician, and all he thinks about is eating 
and playing both ends against the middle. 
He does not care a thing about Guatamo or 
the Nahuatlecas, but he is right tickled to 
realize that they have got Moreno treed for 
him. It comes to him that he is a made 
man. 

x 

T HITS Moreno different. I felt right 

sorry for him; I turned around -and 
grabbed Nufiez by the arm. 


“Captain,” I says, “‘don’t shoot him. | 
Tell him he has got to get out of the coun- | 


try or something. He has had enough 
trouble without getting shot.” 

“Squad Number Three!” says Nufiez. 
“Shoot this gringo too!”’ 

Well, sir, you cannot realize that you are 
going to be’shot. Some other fellow, yes; 
you have seen other fellows dead; but you 
have always been alive, far as you know, 
and you have not got much to go by. But 
I did not make a fuss because I did not 
want Jimmy and Gene to get messed up in 
it. I started to walk out; but Jimmy had 
heard. He could not believe it any more 
than I did. 

“Senor comandante!”’ he’says. ‘‘Are you 
crazy? You can’t do this!” 

“Who says I can’t?” 
haughty. 

“T do!” says Jimmy. What else could he 
say? “Don Luis is an American!” 

“T have shot a hundred Americans,”’ 


says Nufiez, 


says Nunez. “‘Who are you that I should | 


hesitate to shoot you too?” 
That is not so, of course. There has not 
been much more than two hundred Amer- 


icans killed altogether, and of course he did ; 
not kill half of them himself. But there has | 
been plenty of them killed, and durn little | 
Jimmy and me and | 


ever done about it. 
Gene would only be two or three more. 

“Who, me?” says Jimmy. That was not 
bluff; he was surprised. 

“You,” says Nufez. 
Who are you?” 

Jimmy, he looks at him a minute. By 
gum, I wish you could have seen that boy! 
Smiling and yet not smiling; proud; I 
can’t explain. He was plumb tired of being 
asked who he was in that tone of voice. 

“Tf you must know,” he says, ‘‘I am the 
grandson of old man Brown.” 

“Brah-oon?”’ says Nufiez. 

“Himself,” says Jimmy. 

“Exactly!’’ I answers. ‘“That’s who 
he is. The grandson of old man Brown 
himself. You mean to tell me you did 
not know?” 


“And why not? 


Well, sir, this Nufez scratched his head. | 
In this country you do not brag about your | 
In Span- | 


grandpa unless he is somebody. 
ish the same as in English, ‘“‘old man’”’ can 
mean old man or it can mean the boss. Far 
as he knew, old man Brown could be the 
President of the United States; or the Sec- 
retary of War; or anybody. And he did 
not like the quiet way the kid said it, like it 
was a joke on somebody; Nufiez sure did 
not want it to be on him. 

“Who is the old man Brah-oon?’’ 

“Why,” says Jimmy, “my grandfather.” 


“And Don Santiago is to be the young 
I says. | 


Sefior Brown’s father-in-law!” 
“You had better order him brought back 


here quick. Do you want the responsibility | 
of shooting the father-in-law of the grand- | 


son of old man Brown?” 

I wish you had been there. 
sees he has got Nufiez going; he just looks 
him in the eye. 

“Quick!” I says. ‘‘The young sefior does 
not care about the estate; you can have it. 
If you wish, he will engage that Don Santi- 
ago shall leave the country. But his exe- 
cution is a thing he will not forgive.” 

“Quick!” says Jimmy. 


Jimmy, he | 
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“Out of the 
heart of a 
Sonora” 


Sits gracefully on top of your Radio Set 


“Station K D K A” 


rang out with amazing » 
clearness and strength 
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This new Radio Speaker has brought 


to thousands a new value in radio 


OU can make the same test. The 
tones will come to you clear 
and true—unmarred by mechanical 
imperfections—reproduced in all 
their original quality and volume. 


That is what the famous Sonora 
tone chamber—the heart of our 
phonographs and the result of 
eleven years’ devotion to tone re- 
production only—brings you in the 
new Radio Speaker. It is all wood, 
but not solid wood, for, like solid 
metal, thick or thin, solid wood 
will add vibrations of its own. 


Instead, ply upon ply of thin, 
seasoned wood is moulded around 
a form as perfect as the science of 
acoustics can make it. Each wafer- 
thin layer is set at cross-grain to 
the next. Between each pair of 
plies are spread sheer films of gum 
which function like the quicksilver 
coating on a mirror—neutralizing 
vibration and reflecting every 
faintest sound. Not a single tone 


CLEAR AS A BELL 


is added—none taken away. Thus 
is every unnatural vibration shorn 
from the crystal-clear stream of 
sound which pours from the 
Sonora tone chamber. 

: 


Now this Radio Speaker is in the hands 
of radio and phonograph dealers all over 
the country. Whenever broadcasting is 
in progress, these dealers are prepared and 
eager to make a comparative demonstra- 
tion for you. Of the thousands who 
have already purchased this instrument, 
hardly one has failed to comment on its 
marked superiority in tone and volume. 

Stop by this evening and merely listen 
for a minute. Or if the dealers in your 
town are not yet supplied with Sonora 
Radio Speakers, send us this coupon and 
make a thorough test in your own home. 


SONORA PHONOGRAPH CoO., Dept. B. 
279 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen : 


Please send me one Sonora Radio Speaker, price 
$30, carriage prepaid. 


(] Check or cash enclosed, or, [] Send C.O.D. 


Address. . 2 PLA, RON 
Shipped to uny foreign counny parcel post prepaid 
on receipt of price. Reliable dealers wanted. 


Radio Speaker 


Can be plugged into any Radio Set —No extra batteries required 


New York Sun scores a scoop 


The extraordinary clearness of tone reproduced 
by the Sonora Radio Speaker was strikingly 
demonstrated when, during the Democratic 
Convention, the typesetters of the New York 
Sunset typedirectly Rom the official announcer’s 
voice, as amplified by the Sonora instrument. 
‘The Sun” scooped every other paper in New 
York by at least one ballot. 


Radio Engineer for WCX has pur- 
chased two Sonora Radio Speakers 
“Gentlemen: 

In the exacting test that I have given the 


Sonora Radio Speaker, I have found that it is 
superior to any that I have so far listened to 


T 


I recommend the Sonora Radio Speaker to 
anyone who is contemplating the purchase of 
a device of this kind for his receiving set 
for three reasons: tone quality, clearness and 
beauty. Yours very truly, 


(Signed) Merrill R. Mitchell, WCX” 
An order for 5,000 Sonora Speakers! 


An initial order for five thousand is typical 
of the enthusiasm which the Sonora Radio 
Speaker has aroused among the people whose 
livelihood depends upon buying only merchan- 
dise that people will like immediately. The 
New York department store which placed this 
order “ plugged in” five of these speakers to 
the same radio set, where they enunciated in 
perfect unison and harmony of tone. 
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Never in all history have men’s clothes 
been so comfortable as today. 
—that’s the one thing they want in un- 
derclothes, too—yet it’s the hardest to find 
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Comfort! 


When menbuy underwear 


the one thing they want seems 
the hardest to find -- - 


ODERN, comfortable, from 


head to foot—except for 


his underwear— 

Why are so many men like that? 

Why can’t a union suit be as 
comfortable as a business suit— 
the same careful shaping, the same 
lasting fit? 

We believe that it can be. 

» » 

Carter’s Underwear is built to fit 
the living body. It is tailored on 
active, human models—tailored 
to fit in every position, to provide 
for every strain. The process is 
precision itself. That is why 
Carter’s has to be comfortable. 

And it stays comfortable. The com- 
fort that is built into it is supple 
mented by the comfort in the supple, 
indulgent fabric. 

For Carter fabric is so expertly knit, 


Carter’s Union 


REG US PAT OFF 


of such carefully-chosen material, 
that it never pulls out of shape. Wear 
it hard—wash it often—it 1s sure to 
keep the pleasant resilience that 
rejoices you when you first put it on. 

Here you can find what you have 
been looking for in underwear. Mil- 
lions of men have proved it. 


Try Carter’s yourself—this fall. 


The William 
609 Highland Avenue, 
Heights, Mass. 


» » 


Carter Company, 
Needham 


Into every genuine Carter suit is sewn this 
label. Look for it when you buy underwear: 
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Nufiez did not know what to do. Exile 
sounds pretty legal to him, and shooting is 
a thing he knows all about. But when a 
man is dead and you wish he was not, there 
is mighty little you can do about it. 

“‘Can your grace promise that he will 

0? ” 

“Bring him here,” says Jimmy, 
you will see.” 

Quiet and confident he says it, looking 
that fellow in the eye. That is a thing the 
natives never will understand about a bluff. 
They know the word from the boys playing 
poker around here, but they never will 
know what it means. They think it is just 
a smart trick; just wind. No, sir, a good 
bluff is more than just fooling the other fel- 
low about the cards in your. hand. It is 
playing what is in you against what is in 
him. If Jimmy had not felt the way he did 
he could not have made it stick. He was 
the grandson of old man Brown and he was 


“ce 


and 


| not ashamed of it if he was going to be shot 


the next minute. And when he saw he had 
this comandante going, he had the nerve 


| to play the hand out without batting an 
e 


ye, 
Drink hearty! The way I lookat it, if the 
stuff is in you, it does not matter where you 


| gotit. If not, all the grandpas in the world 


will not make you different. How do you 
feel about it? 

Huh? Did Moreno promise? You try it 
sometime. Stand up against a wall and 
look a few rifles in the eye and listen for the 
word to fire. You will be in the humor to 
promise anything. 

It did not strike me so funny at the time, 
but riding home that night I had to laugh. 
The rurales camped right there in the patio, 
which they was not going to let Moreno out 
of their sight until he was gone; and we 
went into the comedor for a cup of choco- 
late, because we needed a little something 
to calm us down. And you ought to have 
seen them act respectful to that kid. 

“Where do you go?”’ I says, polite. ‘To 
Spain?” 

“Say yes, papa!’’ Elena begs him. ‘To 
Spain, papa! To Spain!” 

She has been raised to think it is the 
greatest country in the world. Well, maybe 
it is—for them. Their kinfolks live there. 
A good many of their friends have been 
chased there. And in Spain you can find 
proud names behind every bush. 

“‘Perhaps,”’ says Moreno, and speaks to 
Jimmy in a low voice for fear the rurales 
will hear. ‘‘Why hast thou not told us, 
Santiago, that thy grandfather is of impor- 
tance in the United States?”’ 

Jimmy was looking kind of listless and 
worn out. 

“He was not of importance,’ he says, 
quiet, ‘‘He was a carpenter.”’ 

““A—carpenter!’’ says old lady Moreno. 
“An architect, perhaps?” 

“A carpenter. A worker with his hands. 
Nor more nor less.” 

“But thou hast said to this creature 
Nufiez be 

“That he was my grandfather.” 

“But the manner of thy saying it!’”’ says 
Elena. ‘So orgulloso! Proud!” 

“‘A joke,” says Jimmy. “A jest.” 

But it was no joke to them. They was 
plumb cross-eyed for fear the rurales would 
find it out; and how could the grandson of 
a carpenter protect them? 

Jimmy, he sits and looks at them. All 
of a sudden he kind of kicks me under the 
table. There is a kind of a look in his face; 
solemn; I can’t explain. 

“T am ashamed that I have not told you 
all,”’ he says. “It is your right to know. 
My grandfather was a carpenter; my 
father was a vender of groceries i 

““Groceries!’’ says Elena, which in this 
country a grocer is not much. 

ss and I myself have served at menial 
tasks. I have served table, I have been an 
assistant to a laundry i 

I could have yelled out loud. That 
durn kid looking down like he was ashamed! 

“And my mother,” he says, ‘‘was a sew- 
ing woman. My fortunes go with yours if 
it is your wish—even to Spain; even to the 
ends of the i 

“Your fortunes!” says Moreno. “It is 
perhaps your fortune that you seek! Bloff,’”’ 
he says, which bluff is a word they know— 
“you Yanquis and your bloff! Very nearly 
it has obtained you fortune and an honor- 
able name!”’ 

“But I confess it now,’’ says Jimmy, 
humble. ‘And in Spain there would be 


few to know, to cast dishonor 
name; only the chance that s 
whom I have served—it shall be 
to say.” , 

“You forget,’’ says Morena, ‘ 
I who order in this house!” 

He was afraid to trust Elena 
need not have been. Gene, she 
figure what was happening unti] 
looks at me, and I had to look ay, 
I would laugh out loud. 

“The gate, Jimmy?” she says 

“The air,” says Jimmy. “Thr 
your chocolate? Let’s go.” _ 

“Amen!” says she. That wa: 
they talked—no sense to it; but 
seemed to know what they mear 

I kept my face straight until 
side; but riding home I had to 
laughed so loud that Jimmy ; 
thought I was getting feverish 
head. But not so, Bolivia! J 
thinking, Spaniards and Amer 
Indians and Chinamen—eyery or 
thinks he is better than the other, 
fact is, they are just different. 
their skins but clear to the baekh 
can change your habits and you ¢ 
your name, but you cannot chan; 
in you. What is the use of argu 
is better? e 

Yes, Jimmy he was right won 
my head. Next day Ward e& 
from Siete Minas, and Jimmy ; 
anxious, if I could get along 
while he took Ward and Gene ti 
road at Orendain. And then I; 
decided the railroad was dange 
because a couple of days after ths 
rode over with a telegram Jimmy 
from Guadalajara, asking me if 
was all right and saying he was go 
up to the States to buy that r 
I had been trying to get him to | 
he did not tell me where I could s 
telegram not to go. , 

That was two-three weeks ag 
today I get another telegram, 
I strike a match. I have pretty: 
it out reading it. 

“Have been too busy to buy m 
Married today. Will buy mad 
wedding trip. Prepare to exter 
tions. Ward financing purchas 
chinery for one-third interest. | 
approval care of Hotel Windsor, h 
Look for us home when you see u 
Grade place for building house. | 
tell Concha she is a sweet old thi 
to you both from Mr. and M 
T. Brown.” 

I do not care what he does with 
he can give it to Ward if he wan 
I want is to hear him joshing peop 
here. It is pretty lonesome whel 
used to having a young fellow aro 
if he has simply got to get marrie 
as well be Gene. She is not mt 
woman anyway. There is some; 
girl like that. She has got backb 
the biggest thing is something I be 
think is a little thing. They like 
kind of jokes. They will ee 
Because they are good friends | 
other. Jimmy, he will not have to} 
her she is more beautiful than th 
the heavens, and she will not hj 
telling him he is the’ bravest, he} 
man in the world. Not so, Bolivié 
just say to her, ‘‘ You are the bal 
kid,’’ and she will say to him, “Ti 
boy!’? And when they have trou 
can josh each other out of them.) 
their kids will be husky young Gi} 
have blue eyes and more freck 
guinea egg, and they will call mj 
or I will tan their bright young! 
them. It is as good a name asi 
could want. m | 


self; Iam sure glad you came alo) 
hearty to the grandson and grand 
in-law of old man Brown! | 
Huh? Oh, Concha feels good alt 
right. I showed her the words w! 


so tickled she bust right out ert 
it is no use explaining to her aboul! 
grandpa. She would say that Jim 
right even if-his grandpa was a 

and I am afraid to try to explain # 
joke. I am afraid that she migl! 
is on her. = | 


a 
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RUSTY AS Al RUNNER-UP 


(Continued from Page 21) 


it near 1. u.e. He says that’s a 

and offers her a fifty-fifty split 
in and help him finish the thing. 
urse that gets ’em off to a flyin’ 


until they’ve spent all their spare 
ther for several weeks and got 
my that she discovers who he 
d why he shouldn’t be wastin’ his 
in’ morgue items and writin’ a 
Turns out that his dad’s a big 
n lawyer who’s always planned on 
only son step into the firm as soon 
ssed the bar exams. But sonny 
n made the grade at law school, 
d of peggin’ away at his books for 
'y he’s chucked Blackstone into 
ds and taken up this newspaper 
drama on the side. That comes 
n’ the old man’s heart and he gets 
when he hears that son is runnin’ 
th a lady reporter. 
_was when he told him never to 
e front door again, eh?” says I. 
ything so tragic,” says Lillabell. 
ly shrugged his shoulders and 
eretary to send in the next client. 
t the disappointment keenly. It 
s health and he talked of retiring. 
yas only one thing left for me to 
d Buddy he was making a big 
nd probably missing a splendid 
1 lawyer. He said he didn’t care 
fe hated the law and he was no 
anyway. Besides, he wanted to 
he wanted to be with me.” 
hen?’ says I. 
to use him rough,” says Lillabell. 
im he couldn’t write a little bit 
inless he showed some sense and 
_to studying law I shouldn’t care 
1 very often. Well, we talked it 
ne evening and finally he agreed 
-into his father’s office and tackle 
once more. Then I didn’t hear a 
1 him for over a week, and at last 
note saying I would meet him at 
and hear what he had to report. 
the night you found me waiting 
-I suppose he’s forgotten me.”’ 
has,”’ says I, “he’s an easy for- 
id a poor prune.” 
nice boy,” says Lillabell. “He 
dearest eyes and the sweetest 


* says I. ‘Could you sidetrack 
anough to try this fox trot?” 
t she could. Any girl that can 
go like she can to a jazz tune 

ia sit still and think about some 
at guy with expensive eyes. In- 
uirty ticks of the clock he was 
the slate and the only party 
aat counted was Rusty Gillan. 
ne round arm draped about my 
her cunnin’ little head parked on 
-coat lapel. And she’s such a 
‘rfect finished little thing. Even 
as got kind of a sweet scent to it, 
2 the bob ends in the back is a 
at that sort of fades into her 
<. Yes, she’s easy to look at from 
, but it’s when she throws her 
-and smiles up at me after we’ve 
ne fancy stunt that I get that 
in’ all over. For the smile starts 
sebud lips and then creeps into 
n gray eyes, and sometimes she 
le pat on my shoulder. Say! Or, 
achy would put it, Oo-oo-lala! 
’*t any dead wire, you know. 

one night up at Primrose Inn, 
_had a lobster dinner and about 
x trots, that I knew for sure how 
allen for her. 

ge out on the back veranda to 
ad she’d towed me to a dark cor- 
» could see the moonlight makin’ 
toss the Sound. Anyway, that’s 
said she wanted. But generally 
an the act. I’ve had some 
> too. 


_ ask you. So I slips an arm 
waist, tilts her chin up with the 
id, and takes what’s bein’ offered. 
|Says she, lettin’ out a little squeal 
all over. “‘You mustn’t do that, 


have,” says I. 
gain though. Ever!” says she. 
not?” says I. “It ain’t poison- 


“But you mustn’t,” she insists, wrigglin’ 
loose. ‘Come, let’s go home.” 

“T’ll go anywhere with you,” says I, 
“or for you.” 

“T know,” says she. 
dear boy, Rusty. 


“And you're a 


But I’m afraid you | 


have misunderstood. Perhaps we’ve been | 


foolish.” 

“Tf we have,” says I, “I hope I never 
get wise. I guess I don’t have to tell you, 
Lillabell, that you’re aces full for me.” 

“There, there!’’ says she. ‘‘ You do that 
sort of thing very well, Rusty, and if I 
were someone else and conditions were 
different—oh, there’s no telling. But as it 
is, you must forget what happened just 
now, and then perhaps we can go on being 
just good pals. Come! Shall we?” 

“T’m lettin’ you write my ticket,” says 
I. “Anything from a doormat up. Back 
to town? All right, I’ll call the car.” 

We didn’t talk much on the way in, but 
I was satisfied just to have her sittin’ there 
by me, where I could feel her arm against 
mine and get glimpses of her little mouth 
and her solemn gray eyes. I’d got to that 
stage. Uh-huh. I was plumb overboard 
and didn’t care if I was or not. Reg’lar 
mushy. And while I’ve liked others—a lot 
of others—this is the first time I ever felt 
suchsymptoms. And I’m tellin’ you there’s 
no sensation like it. I wasn’t stoppin’ to 
dope anything out or ask where I was 
headed or how I’d be apt to finish. What 
was the use? For about then there was 
one word that could answer any question I 
could dig up. Lillabell. She was the best 
and only, she was words and music, the 
blue sky and the stars in it. She was the 
whole show. Lillabell! I reached over and 
gave her hand a little squeeze. She 
squeezed back and then pulled it away. 
Oh, well! We was swingin’ down through 
Fordham, but we might have been rollin’ 
along the Milky Way. Me and Lillabell. 

Down near Columbus Circle I notices a 
chop-suey joint all lit up and asks if she 
couldn’t do with a bite to eat. She’s agree- 
able, so I lets the car go and we squares 
away to a couple of plates of chow mein. 
You might think my bein’ in love so deep 
would spoil my appetite, but it don’t seem 
to. .Say, you can wake me up out of a 
sound sleep any time and I can kill a dish 
of that Chink hash without stoppin’ to 
rub my eyes. 

While we was at it a boy comes through 
with a pink five-star night sportin’ extra 
and I gets one to see if my mind play on a 
long shot at Latonia was a winner. It 
wasn’t. And I was readin’ the dope for 
next day when I hears this gasp from 
Lillabell. She spotted some front-page 
headline that gets her interested. 

“Wh?” says I, lookin’ over the top of 
the paper. 

-There’s a tight look about her little 
mouth and an odd flicker in her eyes. “‘I— 
I must call up Mr. Brennan on the city 
desk,”’ says she. 

With that she makes for the phone 
booth and is gone about five minutes while 
I’m tryin’ to guess which item it was that 
got her so stirred up. I couldn’t place it. 
The Robins had split even on a double- 
header with the Phillies, Young Stribling 
had signed up for his big go, Mr. La 
Follette had taken another nasty rap at 
Wall Street, a tornado had hit somewhere 
in Indiana, and the suitcase murder mystery 
was still mysterious. 

‘‘Which is the big news?”’ I asks as she 
comes back to the table. 

““This,”’ says she, pointin’ halfway down 
the front page to a headline I’d skimmed 
over. 

“Huh!” says I, readin’. ‘‘Oil Trust 
Dissolution Suit in Muddle. Defense Fails 
to Produce Documents as Ordered and 
Federal Judge Threatens Attorney With 
Contempt Proceedings. Young Law Clerk 
Disappeared With Papers is Lame Excuse 
of Oil Counsel.’ Don’t sound so thrillin’ 
to me.” 

“Perhaps not,” says Lillabell, ‘‘but it is, 
just the same. I must go to police head- 
quarters at once.” 

“All right,” says I. “I’ll get a taxi and 
we’ll shoot down there.”’ 

“You needn’t go, Rusty,” says she. ‘I 
shall be all right—and very busy.” 

“Oh, I won’t bother any,” says J. “‘Be- 
sides, I’d like to see you in action once 
when you're trailin’ sob stuff.” 

“Very well,’”’ says she. 
you there’s likely to be a sob in this story. 


| 


“*And I assure | 
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You'll want more 
than one of these new 


Emery French Cords 


| whee see a shirt so sensible; 
so practical ; so good-looking 
that you bought a half-dozen on 
the spot? 

That is the way men are buy- 
ing Emery French Cords... in 
liberal numbers to span their 
winter needs. For French Cords 
are appropriate for winter wear 
and adaptable fer all occasions. 

Feel their fine texture. Notice 
their stripes of dimity cord are 
woven ... not printed. Observe 
the careful cut, the fine finish, 
the quality tailoring. Pre-shrunk 
neckband. Different sleeve 
lengths. Fullcut to avoid binding. 

They give practically the same 
appearance and service as a 
custom shirt of imported French 
Cord fabric, at a lower price. 
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You can select either the sepa- 
rate laundered collar-to-match 
style with double cuffs, or with 
soft, attached collar and single 
cuffs. Either style, $3.50. 

Other Emery shirts in silks, 
broadcloths, checks, and other 
fabrics—$2.00, $2.50, $3.00, $3.50 
and up, notable for their good 
taste, fit and finish. 

Ask for the new French Cords 
at better shops where they may 
be had in many color combi- 
nations. Or we will have you 
served promptly, on receipt of 
money order and your dealer’s 


name. State neckband size and 


sleeve length. 

W. M. Steppacher & Bro., 
Inc., Makers of Emery Shirts, 
Philadelphia. 


Shirts 
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TUSKG RGDIO 


WAVE LENGTH 


There are only two knobs, one to pick 
up stations, the other to control volume 
and eliminate unwanted programs. A 
guide card is furnished to show settings 


for the different stations. Tuska Super- 
dyne selectivity represents a tremendous 


THE SATURDAY 


VOLUME 


advance in radio. 


For Radio 


de luxe 


OOK over the radio programs for to-night and choose 


your entertainers. 


Turn to the two dials of the 


Tuska Superdyne—a quick adjustment and lo! clear 
through the loud speaker comes the voice or music you 
have selected. Only natural conditions over which we 
have no control can prevent reception of the stations 
you want if you own the Tuska Superdyne. 

Built by craftsmen, tested, retested, tried and proved 
under the personal direction of C. D. Tuska himself, 
each Tuska Superdyne gives the best results of which 


radio is capable. 


Tuska built receivers thirteen years 


ago and you buy in Tuska receivers to-day the priceless 


heritage of this long experience. 
Walnut finish, hand rubbed, gold 


And handsome! 


mountings and an array of smartly aristocratic designs 


are yours to select. 


All batteries may be concealed 


within the cabinet and only two external wires need be 


attached, for antenna and ground. 


To get distant stations, fidelity in reproduction, easy 
operation, all in a radio set of de luxe design, buy the 


Tuska Superdyne. 


THE C. D. TUSKA CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Superdyne Extremely Selective 


“TI have found the new Super- 
dyne to be extremely selective, 
On Saturday evening I tuned in 
the following stations at will, 
using a loud speaker: 
WGY WHAM WNYC WGN 
WTAM WABC WOR KDKA 
WHN WNAC WRC WIP 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed) C. J. BECKER 
Hartford, Conn,” 


TRADE MARK 


UD! 


4USKA 


The Superdyne 
Radio Frequency Receiver 


The model illustrated above is 
priced at $275 without tubes or 
batteries. Includes built-in horn 
—great for loud speaker recep- 
tion of distant stations. Full, 
natural tone. Licensed under 
Armstrong Circuit Patent No. 
1,113,149. Other Tuska receiv- 
ers from $35 to $350. 


Write for beautifully illustrated 
30-page Catalog No. 21-L 


| either,’ says she. 
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I shall know more about it when I’ve 
talked with Whitey Weeks, who is covering 
it for the daily.” 

It took her half an hour to locate Whitey 
and lure him away from the game of Kelly 
pool, and it seems he couldn’t tell her just 
what she wanted to know, at that. 

“T must try to find Mr. Searles,” says she. 

““Who’s he?” I asks. 

“He is the attorney they are threatening 
to put in jail for contempt,” says she. 

“Oh, yes,” says I. ‘I expect he’ll be 
tickled to death to see you.” 

“He must see me,” says she, “‘ whether 
he likes it or not. There’s his address, 
Madison Avenue.” 

So off we starts in the taxi again, with 
five-fifty already rolled up on the clock. 

It didn’t look like she stood much chance 
of raisin’ anybody at this old brownstone 
front either, for not a light showed any- 
where; but after she’d pushed the bell 
button for a couple of minutes steady a 
grouchy butler shows up and finally, fol- 
lowin’ a long argument and a five-minute 
wait, she’s towed in. Her session with this 
Searles guy must have been short and 
snappy, for it ain’t long before she gets the 
door slammed behind her, and as I helps 
her into the bus I notices her upper lip is 
trembly. 

“He was surly, eh?” says I. “Didn’t 
curse you out, did he?” 

She shakes her head and then for a 
minute she sniffles on my shoulder. ‘Of 
course,” says she, “‘he wasn’t at all pleased 
to see me. He wasn’t rude, but he said 
some things which—which hurt. I suppose 
I couldn’t expect anything different. It 
is his son, you see, who has disappeared.” 

“You don’t say?” says I. “That does 
make it kinda complicated, don’t it? But 
I wouldn’t take it so hard if I was you. 
They won’t tie the can to you even if you 
don’t get the story, will they?” 

“It—it isn’t that,” says Lillabell. ‘But 
Mr. Searles was so bitter against the young 
fellow. He—he actually told me he believed 
his son was doing this out of spite, if he 
hadn’t sold out to some interests who were 
behind this suit. Think of that! Suspect- 
ing his own son of such a thing! Well, I 
told him what I thought of him—flat! 
And I said I was sure it wasn’t true. I 
know it isn’t. And oh, Rusty, I must find 
him! I must!” 

Which was where I begun to get a 
glimmer. ‘Say, who is this guy you gotta 
find?” I asks. “‘Not that Mr. Holdout 
party?” 

She nods. ‘‘Yes,’”’ says she. ‘‘ Buddy.” 

“Huh!” says I, straightenin’ up in my 
corner of the cab. ‘“‘That gets me a whole 
lot excited—I don’t think.” 

“But you will help me, Rusty,” she 
pleads. ‘‘Please! For I’ve got to do some- 
thing quickly and I don’t know which way 
to turn. I simply must find him tonight 
and get him to straighten things out.” 

“After the way he let you down, and 
all?” says I. 

“Perhaps he didn’t mean to do that, 
“Really, he is a dear, 
Rusty, and I’m certain he couldn’t do any- 


| thing mean or crooked.”’ 


**Ain’t that just like a woman?” says I. 

“But if you only knew him as I do,” she 
insists. ‘‘Why, he’s just a great big boy, 
with dreamy ways and ——” 

“TI know,” says I. ‘And he’s got the 


| sweetest smile. We’ve been over that.’’ 


“Now, Rusty!” she protests. ‘‘You 
know you're a nice boy too. And you 
remember what you said, only a few hours 
ago, about letting me write your ticket. 
Well, now I’m asking you to help me and 
I’m sure you’re not going back on me. 
You're not that kind; are you, Rusty?” 

Them gray eyes are lookin’ at me eager 
and there’s a bit of a droop in the rosebud 
mouth corners, and she looks so little and 
kinda helpless that Well, as I was 
tellin’ you, I ain’t hard boiled any longer. 
No more’n a cup custard. 

“You win, Lillabell,” says I. ‘From a 
doormat up, I said, and I’ll stick to it. If 
I can do anything to help trail down your 
Buddy boy I’m gonna do it. Now let’s 
have all the dope on the case. When was 
he last seen at the law office?” 

It had been ten days or so since he’d 
walked out on the firm, and accordin’ to 
the tale his old gent had fed the police he’d 
done his fade-away just after he’d been 
sent to get them papers out of a safety- 
deposit vault. He hadn’t been seen at 
home, but at his college club the doorman 
thought he’d collected a kit bag and charged 
up a carton of cigarettes. Mr. Searles had 
kept the thing quiet for near a week, not 


carin’ to spread the news on ; 
private as well as business re: 
last he’d told the police and ask 
send out sonny’s description, 
when headquarters got the oil. 
they didn’t take much stock j 
appearance tale. Their idea, , 
had it, was that this was just 
trick to keep the papers out of 
that probably young Searles was 
by this time, or maybe in Bur 
low. ? 
‘Sounds reasonable,” says I, 
“No,” says Lillabell. “M 
wasn’t pretending. I’m sure of 
I’m sure of Peter, too. Even if 
had asked him to do such a 
wouldn’t, nor would he knowing! 
much trouble. Either some 
happened to him or else he’s gon: 
where on a sudden whim.” —__ 
““Where’d he be likely to go?’ 
Lillabell shrugs her shoulder; 
trying to think,” says she. 
“Yachtin’?” I'suggests. 
“*T don’t believe so,” says she 
“On a huntin’ trip, then?” ga 
She says he’s no hunter. 
“Maybe he’s got a camp 1 
Adirondacks or somewhere?” T 
“YT never heard him mentii 
one,” says she, “but it is possible 
Oh, Rusty! He does own a litt] 
in Connecticut, one his father ga 
a birthday present a few years g 
told me about it once; just an 
house on a hillside up near Ridg 
had planned to have it fixed up 
would be livable if we—that is, ij 
ever want to stay there for a1 
may be there. Rusty, I’m alm 
he is there this minute. I feel if 
And you know how a womar 
a hunch of that kind just as st| 
somebody had told ’em it w 
sounds kinda fishy to me, but 
two minutes Lillabell has convin 
that she’s on the right track. 
“T must go up and find him 
tonight,’’ says she. q 
So we drove to Grand Centra| 
time-table. 
“Nothing doing on that br, 
9:17 tomorrow morning,” says ] 
“That would be too late,”; 
“Mr. Searles has been ordered t 
the judge at ten and if he hagn’i 
ments with him he may be — 
we must start now. It can’t be 
sixty or seventy miles. If we 
we could doit. Couldn’t you a 
a car?” 
I scratches my ear a minute. i 


says I. “They know me at {2 
where I sold Ma Gowdy’s coupé! 
on who the night manis. We'llhz 
And it happens that the guy il 
the very one I’d made the dei 
gave him a good spiel, too, abouth 
lady who’d heard that her broth! 
at their country place up in Li 
and might pass out unless she g/! 
take care of him. And didn’t hea 
secondhand tourin’ car that he 
for a few hours. ; 
No, he didn’t have a thing (/t 
that he’d dare let out without 
an O.K. from the boss. Me 
chain-drive racer, though, thai 
take a chance on. . 
“Show it to me,” says I. | | 
It was a track veteran, all rig] 
chassis stripped to two bucket i 
motor that looked like a A 


engine. : 
““She’s done ninety an hour i 
says he. 3 
“But that wasn’t yesterday! | 
“Can them exhaust pipes be cull 
We found they could, and : 
hour’s tinkerin’ we got her goinjp) 
“Do you mind sittin’ on you 
and ridin’ without any windshie?’ 
Lillabell. ar 
“T don’t care how I go if ¥ 
there,” says she, climbin’ in. | 
Well, we must have sound! ! 
army tank or a stray farm tr. 
groaned and wheezed up Fif 
about midnight, and it’s a wide 
traffic cop didn’t run me inf 
the peace, but by the time we'd 
Rochelle the gummy old valves 11 
up some, the piston rings had 
she had at least half compr' 
was hittin’ on six part of the 
hour later I’d jockeyed th 
something like her stride and 
off the miles at quite a clip. 
(Continued on Pag 
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yearly to ourselves, for the head- 
e on the bum and from that low 
x I could barely see over the 
t Lillabell kept urgin’ me on and 
y and then I’d let out another 


, wild ride, all right, and I gotta 
) the little girl for bein’ a good 
e hung onto the iron bucket with 
Js as we roared up and down 
hills beyond the big reservoir 
‘through into Connecticut, me 
he faint streak of road more by 
anything else, and easin’ the old 
d curves with the emergency. 
ame near telescopin’ a loaded 
n left on the side of the road, and 
issed a doctor’s runabout by a 
ad curve, but about 2:30 A.M. we 
) this Ridgefield joint. 
s a case of findin’ somebody to 
h way to the place Mr. Searles 
't, if anyone knew. And you can 
t one of them burgs is like at 
yf the night. Not a glimmer any- 
ind down Main Street. But just 
bout to hammer on the nearest 
I hears a noise like poppin’ corn 
mn across the street, where there’s 
ve, and by scoutin’ round back I 
the night constable passin’ the 
‘with a young pill-poundin’ radio 
ys tryin’ to tune out interference 
)oilin’ a band concert goin’ on in 
[hey hated to drop the ear sets 
h to give me any directions, but 
amped out an idea of where the 
ind we starts to do another five 
|; on a narrow dirt road. 
‘vould your Buddy boy be doin’ 
‘here?’ I asks Lillabell. 
in’t have the answer, couldn’t 
\ good guess. 
‘ ean’t feature his pikin’ off up 
ne,” saysI. ‘I’m afraid you’re 
poor hunch.” 
(owing the only one I could think 
ie, “and something tells me it’s 
‘ne. It must be, Rusty.” 
iat’s the female of it,’”’ says I. 
41 want most has got to be. I 
| me you was huntin’ for so hard. 


o 


se you would, Rusty,’’ says she. 
ill Peter.”’ 
» last we’d located this hillside 
answered the description it 
more signs of bein’ inhabited 
ankee stadium does in January, 
smewhat cheered up. There was 
of tall weeds in the driveway 
ithe road, some of the windows 
(d up, and everything is still and 
} Lillabell hops out and starts 
) the door. 
t Peter! Oh, honey!” she calls. 
| hadn’t been at it more’n a 
ore there’s an answer from some- 
(, and after a little wait.a lamp is 
‘1 out comes this tall guy with 
yilond hair and the smilin’ light 
| He’s ropin’ a bath robe around 
inkin’. 


| ist knew you'd be here, Peter!” 
/ I, holdin’ out both hands to him. 
,cond or so he stares puzzled. 
le Lillabell!”’ he gasps. “What 
ng here?” 
r to find you, Peter,’ says she. 
< Not on my own account, you 
T wasn’t sure you’d want to see 
siete for your own sake. You 
, do you?” 
lly!” says he. “You know I’ve 
We see you ever since you sent 


tha have you?” says she. 

Vv you,” says he, grabbin’ her in 
}/ad —— Well, that’s where I 
yack. I could have been just as 
1 was if I’d had half a chance. 
w did you get here?” he de- 
nd who’s with you, and what’s 


Rusty Gillan,” says she. “‘He’s 
friend of mine, Peter, and he’s 


he is,” says Peter, givin’ me a 
tow are you, Gillan? But 
a know ——” 


And now if you’ll 


the honors, although the room 
nto was more or less cluttered 

’s a rumpled bed in one 
old chairs, and over by the 
e table with a typewriter on it 
of typed paper spillin’ all over 
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the place. Inside of three minutes Lillabell 
has sketched out the situation, all about 
the court row over the big oil suit, the mess 
his dad is in, and the mystery of the missing 
papers. 

“You haven’t them, have you, Peter?’’ 
she asks, 

“Wh?” says he, gazin’ around blank. 
“Papers? From the safety-deposit vault? 
By George! Wait a sec.” 

With that he starts for a clothes closet, 
pulls out a neat pressed gray coat, and 
rummages through the pockets. About the 
third grab he produces a long manila 
envelope tied with red tape. 

“Well, what do you know?” says he. 
“These must be the very ones.”’ 

“‘Peter!’’ comes from Lillabell in kind of 
amoan. ‘How could you?” 

“‘Wasiest thing I do,” says he. ‘‘I told 
you I’d never be any good as a lawyer. 
And I suppose dad had cautioned me to be 
careful of ’em. But he always said that 
about anything he trusted me with. Yes, I 
remember. This was the last errand he 
sent me on.”’ 

“But why didn’t you take them back to 
the office?’’ demands Lillabell. ‘‘ Why 
didn’t you, Peter?” 

He hangs his head sheepish. ‘‘I forgot, 
that’s all.” 

“But you ran away with the papers!” 
protests Lillabell. 

“Not exactly,”’ says he. 
just what I did. Down there in the bank 
vaults, just as I had found the blessed 
things, I had a brilliant idea. About how 
to rewrite the first act of the play, you 
know.’ It came to mein a flash; clear, 
vivid, distinct—scenes, action and dialogue. 
It’s a knockout; honestly, Lillabell. And 
I simply had to get at it while the thing 
was fresh in my mind. I felt that if I could 
get it all on paper at once, I could put this 
play over big and then I’d be forever free 
from the law office. I forgot everything 
else, dashed to the club, got some traps 
and came up here where I wouldn’t be 
disturbed. Just clean forgot.” 

“Oh, honey!”’ says Lillabell, givin’ him 
a quick hug. ‘‘ What a great big stupid you 
are! But now you must go back and take 
the papers to your father and clear every- 
thing up.” i 

“Why, sure!” says he. “I’m awfully 
sorry I put dad in such a hole. I’ll tell him 
so. And now I guess he’ll have to admit 
I’m a poor law clerk. Yes, we’ll start right 
away. That is, after I’ve made a pot of 
coffee for all of us and you’ve fixed up some 
sandwiches.” 

Well, a little before daylight we rolled 
down the hill into Ridgefield, with Peter 
draped on the tool box tellin’ Lillabell all 
the details of this great drama that was 
gonna make Belasco or George Cohan fall 
on his neck for joy. And by seven A.M. we 
pulled up in front of the brownstone house 
on Madison Avenue and waited while 
young Peter Searles routed old Peter out of 
bed to tell him he needn’t go to jail, and 
why. ~ 
Half an hour later Buddy boy comes out 
with his light blue eyes more smilin’ than 
ever. “As a prodigal son I’m a great 
success,” he announces. ‘‘Dad has for- 
given me and says I may write anything I 
cursed well please as long as I never come 
near his office again. And he wants to see 
you too, Lillabell. I’ve told him all about 
us, and I think he’s going to be rather 
decent. Come.” 

“‘Isn’t that perfectly splendid?” says 
Lillabell. “‘But just think, Peter, I couldn’t 
have found you at all if it hadn’t been for 
Rusty. He’s been a dear, Rusty has, 


right along. Do you mind, Peter, if 1 ——” 
“Go as far as you like,” says Peter, 
grinnin’! 
Yeauh! I’m favored once more by 


Lillabell, with a big hug thrown in. But 
say, somehow it don’t seem as tasty as that 
first one. No. The flavor don’t last, either. 
When it comes to havin’ my kissin’ O.K.’d 
by some other bird I’d just as soon pass it 
up. I.drives off before they’d got up the 
front steps. 

I’ve just been inspectin’ what’s left of 
my wad. It didn’t take long, and I didn’t 
have to use no addin’ machine. No, I 
ain’t beefin’. I spent it free while I had it, 
and some of them evenin’s with Lillabell 
I’m gonna remember pleasant for a long 
time. They was worth the price. But 
listen: If ever I collect another roll like 
that I ain’t gonna spray it around as a 
matrimonial runner-up. 

Editor’s Note—This is the seventh of a series of 
stories by Mr. Ford. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 
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Capillaction 


—Keeps arms and shoulders 
free from ugly blemishes 


Ee THE skin of your arms and shoulders ready at any moment 
for your evening gown? Is it clear and healthy, free from black- 
heads and other disfigurements? Or must you powder excessively 
to conceal such blemishes? Capillaction by means of Atcorus will 
make and keep the skin of your arms and shoulders firm, clear and 
healthy. 


Perfect Skin Brings Health and Beauty 

Just a few minutes’ time three days a week and the liberal use of 
inexpensive ALcorus often mean the difference between an ugly 
blemished body-skin and one both beautiful and healthy. Intelli- 
gent women everywhere are coming to realize the fallacy of caring 
scrupulously for the complexion when nothing is done for the body- 
skin. Use Atcorus as well as your present cosmetics; you will be 
delighted with the result. 


What ALCORUB Does 
A corus induces capillaction. When applied to the body-skin 
as directed it stimulates the nerves of the skin and dilates the 
capillaries. The blood rushes to the surface, bathing the skin cells with 
its nutriment and prophylactics. Capillaction by means of Atcorus 
is Nature’s own tonic—simple, drugless, pleasant and effective. 


The ALCORUB Skin Treatment 
Take a hot bath every other night before retiring. Dry the body 
as usual. Then pour a little Arcorus into your hand and with it rub 
the entire surface of the body until you feel a gentle glow. When 
this application is all rubbed in, dash a second application quickly 
over the skinand let itevaporate. Donot rubin this second application. 


Get Genuine ALCORUB 
Any druggist or department store can and will 
supply you with Atcorus. But be on your guard 
against imitations. Look for the name ALtcorus 
printed vertically on the label. Look for the square, 
clear glass bottle with finger grips on two sides. Write 
for the Atcorus folder giving other uses for ALcoruB. 


U. S. INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL Co. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Timmons Type A 
(Adjustable) Talker. 


Price, $35 


Housed in cabinets of rare beauty 


THE SATURDAY 


Tried and Proved 
Loud Speakers of 
. Unsurpassed Tone 
Quality — 


—These are Timmons Talkers—pioneers of the 
cabinet type loud speakers with concealed horn em- 
bodying the Timmons reflected tone principle. 


Concealing the horn in the beautiful cabinets of 
Timmons Talkers has not called for any sacrifice of 
tone or volume. On the contrary, musical critics and 
tone authorities have told us that Timmons Talkers 
reproduce fuller, rounder and more mellow tones 
than any loud speaker they have ever heard. 


Of course, you'll have to hear and see Timmons 
Talkers to appreciate their beauty and wonderful 
reproducing quality. There are two types—Adjust- 
able, as shown above, and Non-Adjustable, shown 
at the bottom of page. Both have a rich hand-rubbed 
mahogany finish. The Gothic scroll grill on the 
Adjustable Type is backed by a gold-bronzed screen. 
The Non-Adjustable Type has a silky, screen backing 
the grill. The prices are $35 and $18. 


Remember, in hearing a demonstration of Timmons 
Talkers in radio stores located in central sections of 
cities, that their sets are bound to pick up stray 
electrical currents from trolley lines, generators, 
motors and so forth. Inferior speakers, because they 
are not so sensitive, do not reproduce these stray 
bits of electrical energy, but at the same time neither 
do they reproduce the fine musical shadings which 
you will hear from Timmons Talkers with their 
extremely faithful. reproductions. 17 


The Timmons B-Liminator takes the 
place of “‘B” batteries 


Thousands of these B-Liminators are now in use on 
all types of sets. They give a wonderfully smooth 
and noiseless “B” current right from the light socket 
of any alternating current, 110 volt—60 cycle circuit. 
The B-Liminator has taps for both detector and 
amplifier tubes—16 to 45 volts on detector tap and 
up to 135 volts on amplifier tap. All in-between 
voltages can be controlled even to the fractional 
part of a volt. 


Timmons Tested Radio Products are fully guaranteed 
by the makers and are sold by responsible radio 
dealers. Any of these dealers will be glad to give 
you complete information and demonstrate both 
Timmons Talkers and Timmons B-Liminator. 


Examine these remarkable products at your dealer’s. 
Meanwhile send us his name and we will send you 
descriptive literature. 


Timmons Radio Products Corp. 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cimmnns Talkers 


Timmons Type N (Non-adjustable) 
Talker. A wonderful buy for $18 


TIMMONS RADIO PRODUCTS 


Timmons B-Liminator. 
Takes the place of 
Radio “‘B” batteries. 

Price, $35. 
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this branch that it could not override the 
new Constitution, usurp the powers of 
other branches, ruin the country by issuing 
irredeemable paper money, violating obliga- 
tions of contract, wasting public funds, 
jeoparding national and individual safety, 
and, in fine, bring the land back to the mess 
it was trying to get out of. That motive 
runs all through the debates as they appear 
in condensed form in Madison’s journal. 

For that purpose, dividing the legislature 
into two houses, one of which would pre- 
sumably be more conservative than the 
other, was readily agreed to. But every 
delegate save one who expressed himself on 
the subject during four months of debate 
considered a presumably conservative upper 
house too frail a reed to lean upon. There 
must be other checks and hurdles. 

As soon as the convention got down to 
business, May 29, 1787, Edmund Randolph 
offered a series of resolutions outlining a 
new scheme of government—afterward 
known as the Virginia plan. Randolph was 
governor of that state and thirty-four years 
old, while his fellow Virginian, Madison, 
was thirty-eight. This was a gathering of 
bold young men rather than of timorous 
graybeards. The resolutions proposed a 
government divided into legislative, exec- 
utive and judicial branches, the legislative 
branch to consist of two houses. Number 8 
read: 

“That the executive and a convenient 
number of the national judiciary ought to 
compose a council of revision, with author- 
ity to examine every act of the national 
legislature before it shall operate, and the 
dissent of said council shall amount to a 
rejection unless the act be again passed 
by of the members of each house.” 

The chief objection to joining the judi- 
ciary with the executive in the veto power 
was that, as the judges would be required to 
interpret the laws, they ought to have no 
hand in forming them. Elbridge Gerry, of 
Massachusetts, argued that the judges 
“‘will have a sufficient check against en- 
croachments on their own department by 
their exposition of the laws, which involves 
a power of deciding on their constitution- 
ality. In some states the judges have 
actually set aside laws as being against the 
constitution. This was done, too, with 
general approbation.” 


Madison’s Argument 


Other delegates took a similar view, but 
Madison and several more strongly dis- 
sented. The summary of Madison’s argu- 
ment in favor of including the judiciary 
reads: 

“They will protect their own department 
and, united with the executive, make its 
negatives stronger. There is weight in the 
objections to this measure, but a check on 
the legislature is necessary. Experience 
proves it to be so. In all countries are di- 
versity of interests, rich and poor, debtor 
and creditor, the followers of different 
demagogues, the diversity of religious sects. 
We must therefore introduce into our sys- 
tem provisions against the measures of an 
interested majority. A check is not only 
necessary to protect the executive power 
but to protect the minority in the legis- 
lature.” 

Hamilton, and James Wilson, of Penn- 
sylvania, proposed to give the executive an 
absolute veto. That found little favor, and 
an executive veto that could be overridden 
by two-thirds of each house was adopted. 
But Madison and his followers did not ac- 
cept that as final. June sixth they moved 
again that the judges be joined with the 
executive in a council of revision. Three 
states voted for it and eight against, New 
Hampshire not yet being represented. 
Rhode Island had refused to send dele- 
gates. 

But again, on July twenty-first, Wilson, 
of Pennsylvania, moved to join the judges 
with the President in the veto power. His 
argument runs: 

“The judiciary ought to have an oppor- 
tunity of remonstrating against projected 
encroachments on the people as well as on 
themselves. It has been said that the 
judges as expositors of the laws would have 
an opportunity of defending their constitu- 
tional rights. There is weight in the objec- 
tion; but that power does not go far enough. 
Laws may be unjust, may be unwise, may 
be dangerous, may be destructive, and yet 
may not be so unconstitutional as to justify 


November 
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Bf 
the judges in refusing to give th 
Let them have a share in the x 
power and they will have an op 
of taking notice of these character 
and of counteracting by the weig! 
opinions the improper views of 
lature.”’ a 

Oliver Ellsworth heartily ap] 
the measure. The journal rep 
son’s argument as follows: ‘ 
objection could be urged agains 
tion, it must be on the groun 
would give too much strength eit 
executive or the judiciary. He 
think there was the least groun 
apprehension. It was much m 
apprehended that notwithstan, 
codperation of the two departmen 
islature would still be an over 
them. That was the real source 
to the American Constitution.” 

Gouverneur Morris “‘ concurre¢ 
ing the public liberty in greater da 
legislative usurpations than from 
source. . . Emissions of pap 
largesses to the people, a remissio; 
and similar measures will at some 
popular and will be pushed for tha 


Mr. Mason’s Views 


Mason, of Virginia, urged that ‘ 
standing the precautions taken i 
stitution of the legislature”—m 
division into two houses—‘“‘it wot 
much resemble that of the individ 
that it must be expected frequent 
pernicious laws. This restrainit 
was therefore necessary. It woul 
effect not only of hindering the 
sage of such laws, but would ¢ 
demagogues from attempting to, 
passed. It has been said’—b 
Martin—‘‘that if the judges were 
this check on laws they would hay 
negative, since in their expository 
as judges they would have oneneg 
would reply that in this capacity t 
declare a constitutional law void. 
regard to every law, however uw 
pressive or pernicious, which did 
plainly under this description th 
be under the necessity as judges t 
free course. He wished this furtl 
be made of the judges of givil 
preventing improper law.” i 

Among the opposition speech 
by Luther Martin, to which Mai 
above. Martin argued, “as to 
tutionality of laws that point} 
before the judges in their prop 
character. In this character the 
negative on laws. Join them with 
utive in a council of revision and 
have a double negative.” 4 

On Wilson’s motion to join the 
a council of revision, four sta 
chusetts, Delaware, North Caroli 
Carolina—voted aye. The Pen 
and Georgia delegates were di\ 
could not vote. New Jersey was 
ented that day. The motion th 
ost. ; 

But once more, on August 
Madison returned to the attack. | 
up to this time speaks only in gen 
of vesting a revisionary, or vetol 
jointly in the executive and judic 
ments. But on August fifteenth 
proposal from Madison in di 
that every bill, having p 
houses of Congress, should be 
severally to the President and to 


had objected to the bill, or if ar 
the Supreme Court judges had 
it without the President’s con 
a two-thirds vote in both hou 
make it law. But if both the 
and a majority of the judges 
then three-fourths of both ho 
approve it before it became law 
ee This was aes sa = £ oni 
ongress was left subject only 
ident’s veto—which two-third 
houses might override—and to 
check which was implied in the P 
courts to annul any unconst 
In the recent presidential cam 
Progressive indignation was & 
(Continued on Page 1 ; 
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jd usurpations of the Supreme 
it the record shows beyond dis- 
the framers of the Constitution 
st a unit in regarding the legisla- 
‘ment as the most dangerous part 
in; also that a very respectable 
wf them, including some of the 
gates, fought to the last ditch to 
-preme Court a power of revision 
(veto on legislative acts. 

yer of revision and veto was, of 
2 irely separate from the judicial 
aclare acts of Congress unconsti- 
Members of the Constitutional 


n the debates show that clearly 
yme members disagreed with the 
Madison was one, but his dis- 
nwas due to no inveterate distrust 
ciary nor to any overweening 
in the legislative branch of gov- 
jor, as we have seen, he zealously 
(1 proposal to give the Supreme 
cect veto power on acts of Con- 
to which, if the President con- 
juld be overridden only by 
is of the members of both 


ect of the power of the Supreme 
(clare acts of Congress unconsti- 
¢/1e up several times in the debates 
tion; but it was never brought 
pind the Constitution as finally 
(tains no direct mention of it. 
y.tion had more difficult and im- 
pblems to deal with. It was at 
' breaking up because the small 
sied on an equal voting power in 
f{vernment with the big states, 
lg states insisted that voting 
od be based on population. Slav- 
ts times brought the convention 
t} rocks. Representation in the 
> of the new Congress having 
ym the basis of population, the 
t insisted that their negro popu- 
2 ounted along with the white, 
orthern states would not agree 
jnces of opinion on other points 
4 time fairly insuperable. 
at almost every week day for 
ts of a hot summer, and finally 
t important and difficult ques- 
re fe it appears that nobody 


tt a fight over this subordinate 
whether authority to expound 
pigeon in all cases should be 
2 Supreme Court or somewhere 
ithout some other specific pro- 
ild go to the Supreme Court, as 
dinted out in Number 78 of the 
apers. 


idge Gerry’s Lament 


» the judicial branch of the new 
that the framers of the Consti- 
much worried about, but the 
ranch. Early in the proceed- 
se Gerry regretfully observed 
sssachusetts the worst men get 
Kislature. Several members of 
y lave lately been convicted of 
(mes. Men of indigence, igno- 
\seness spare no pains, however 
ay their point against men who 
1¢to such artifices.” A few days 
nid Randolph argued that “the 
1¢icentiousness of the state legis- 
‘0's the necessity of a firm Senate. 
ct f this second branch is to con- 
| ocratic branch of the national 
e, If it be not a firm body, the 
it;1, being more numerous and 
: tly from the people, will over- 
1e senate of Maryland has been 
: to stem the popular torrent. 
d independence may be the 
Ty In the Senate, as it ought to 
Onstitution against encroach- 
t} executive, who will be apt to 
ations with the demagogues of 
oranch.”’ 
ni plan of government stood on 
eventh—that is, almost at the 
durths of both houses of Con- 
quired to override a presi- 
. this provision having been 
1€ course of the deliberations. 
on10ved to substitute two-thirds 
f¢rths.. Gouverneur Morris op- 
King that ‘the excess rather 
le iency of laws is to be dreaded.” 
oH 1en explained that he was most 
4} that the repeal of bad laws 
Tedered too difficult by requiring 
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three-fourths to overcome the dissent of 
the President. Pinckney and Mason sup- 
ported the motion. Madison spoke in 
opposition, saying that it was an important 
principle in this and in the state constitu- 
tions to check legislative injustice and 
encroachments. The experience of the 
states had demonstrated that their checks 
were insufficient. As to the difficulty of 
repealing bad laws it was probable that in 
doubtful cases there would soon be a policy 
of limiting the duration of laws. 

When it came to a vote, Washington, 
Madison and Blair, of the Virginia dele- 
gation, voted no, while Mason and Ran- 
dolph voted aye. The Virginia vote was 
therefore cast in the negative. Massa- 
chusetts, Delaware and Pennsylvania also 
voted no, as did McHenry of Maryland. 
But the two other delegates from that state 
favored the motion, so Maryland’s vote 
joined with Connecticut, New Jersey, 
North Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia 
to carry the motion. .New Hampshire’s 
two delegates were equally divided and New 
York did not vote. By that narrow margin 
two-thirds of both houses of Congress were 
finally enabled to override the President’s 
veto instead of three-fourths. 


Dr. Franklin’s Persuasive Speech 


Finally, in the closing debates, Madison 
urged that they were leaving the President 
“too much dependent on the legislature, 
through the power of one house to try him 
on an impeachment voted by the other.” 
Pinckney, in the closing debate, objected 
to “the contemptible weakness and de- 
pendence of the executive, and to the power 
of a majority only of Congress over com- 
merce.” 

On the last day, the engrossed Constitu- 
tion having been read, ‘‘ Dr. Franklin arose 
with a speech in his hand which he had 
reduced to writing for his own conven- 
iency.” It was a very short speech, and it 
might well be read by the presiding officer 
at the opening of every political gathering 
in the United States. 

“T confess,’”’ he began, “that there are 
several parts of this Constitution which I 
do not at present approve, but I am not 
sure that I shall never approve them; for 
having lived long I have experienced many 
instances of being obliged by better in- 
formation or fuller consideration to change 
opinions even on important subjects. It is 
therefore that the older I grow the more 
apt I am to doubt my own judgment and to 
pay more respect to the judgment of 
others. In these sentiments, sir, 
I agree to this Constitution with all its 
faults, if they are such, because I think a 
general government necessary for us, and 
there is no form of government but what 
may be a blessing to the people if well 
administered. I believe further that this 
is likely to be well administered for a 
course of years, and can only end in des- 
potism as other forms have done before it, 
when the people shall become so corrupted 
as to need despotic government, being 
incapable of any other. 

“T doubt, too, whether any other con- 
vention may be able to make a better 
Constitution. For when you assemble a 
number of men to have the advantage of 
their joint wisdom you inevitably assemble 
with those men all their prejudices, their 
passions, their errors of opinion, their local 
interests, their selfish views. From such an 
assembly can a perfect production be ex- 
pected? On the whole, sir, I cannot help 
expressing a wish that every member of 
the convention who may still have ob- 
jections to it would, with me, on this 
occasion doubt a little of his own infalli- 
bility, and to make manifest our unanimity 
put his name to the instrument.” 

Hamilton, who had opposed almost all 
the outstanding features of the plan, urged 
every member to sign it because the im- 
portance to the country of securing stable 
government outweighed every other con- 
sideration, and evidence of a division in the 
convention would weaken the new Con- 
stitution before the people. Incidentally, 
no one did more than Hamilton to secure 
the adoption of the new organic law by the 
states. 

Madison’s journal closes as follows: 

“Whilst the last members were signing 
it, Dr. Franklin, looking toward the presi- 
dent’s chair, at the back of which a rising 
sun happened to be painted, observed to a 
few members near him that painters had 
found it difficult to distinguish in their art 
a rising from a setting sun. ‘I have,’ said 
he, ‘often and often in the course of the 
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session looked at that behind the president 
without being able to tell whether it was 
rising or setting; but now at length I have 
the happiness to know that it is a rising and 
not a setting sun.’”’ 

The convention’s great job, as the 
members saw it, was to set up a govern- 
ment that would be both stable and free. 
They were under no delusion that those 
objects could be secured merely by estab- 
lishing a government that was republican 
in form. They had too much evidence to 
the contrary on every hand. It is safe to 
say that in ten years, under republican 
forms of government, the people of the 
United States had then suffered more ills 
of an objective nature, directly attributable 
to government, than they ever had in a 
like time while nominally subjects of King 
George III. The delegates had seen that a 
theoretically free government may be as 
great an affliction to a people through its 
weakness as a monarchial government 
through its strength. The Government 
must have power, but there is a deplorably 
constant liability in men to abuse power. 
They sought to solve that almost insoluble 
problem by dividing the Government into 
three branches, each as independent as 
possible, and then to set up such checks 
and balances that no one department could 
swallow another. 

They recognized all through that the 
judicial department would be the most 
defenseless of the three. Congress, with its 
law-making power and its intimate con- 
nection with politics, could not only take 
care of itself but constituted the chief 
danger to the other departments. The 
President, besides his political influence, 
had the protection of his veto; he was 
commander in chief of the Army and Navy; 
he appointed the government officials and 
had control of the departments through 
which laws were enforced. But the judges 
would presumably have slight political in- 
fluence; they would have neither offices 
nor money to dispense; they could not 
command a soldier or even a policeman. 
This inherent helplessness of the judiciary 
was illustrated in the first test, well de- 
scribed in detail in Beveridge’s Life of 
John Marshall. 

For a dozen years the new Supreme 
Court attracted comparatively little at- 
tention. Its six justices spent the greater 
part of their time traveling around the 
country by chaise and horseback—often 
over roads of the most primitive sort— 
holding circuit court and trying cases 
which, in the main, interested nobody ex- 
cept the litigants and the lawyers. But in 
March, 1801, the Republican Party, as it 
was then called, came into power under the 


| leadership of Jefferson. 


Go-as:You-Please Departments 


National political parties inspired by 


| rancorous partisan zeal had then taken defi- 


nite shape. The chief plank in Republican 
doctrine was states’ rights and anti- 
nationalism. That party had won the elec- 
tions decisively and taken over two branches 
of the Government, but the judicial branch 
was, of course, still held by Federalists. 
Hence, quite naturally, it was regarded by 
Jefferson and his followers as a stronghold 
of Satan planted in the midst of their Re- 
publican paradise. 

Jefferson held that each department of 


| the Federal Government was sole judge of 


the constitutionality of its own acts, which 
would pretty obviously come to the same 
thing as having no Constitution at all. 
Moreover, Virginia and Kentucky had 
formally declared that every state had the 
right to pass upon the constitutionality of a 
Federal act so far as it affected that state, 
which would practically come to the doc- 
trine of state nullification that Calhoun 
made famous a generation later. This doc- 
trine, as a matter of course, would soon re- 
duce the Federal Government to the mere 
ineffectual shadow that it had been before 
the new Constitution was adopted, but the 
Jeffersonian party supported it. 

The Federalists faced a long and dreary 
exile from office. No doubt they were ani- 
mated by all the bitterness and malice 
which is natural to men under such distress- 
ful circumstances. In the closing days of 
power they put through a new judiciary law 
which relieved Supreme Court justices from 
the duty of traveling circuits and created 
sixteen new circuit judgeships. Doubtless 
fewer would have answered the needs of the 
country, but this was about the last chance 
for a deserving Federalist to land a govern- 
ment office. 
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to which they did not belong could muster 
two-thirds of both houses of Congress. 
When it came to the show-down, after a 
long fight, six Republican senators broke 
away from their party, and Vice President 
Aaron Burr—who had the misfortune to be 
under indictment for murder at the mo- 
ment—pronounced the judgment of the 
Senate that Samuel Chase, Esquire, was not 
guilty. That ended what a Republican 
senator from Massachusetts, John Quincy 
Adams by name, had described as a plan 
“‘to sweep the supreme judicial bench clean 
at a stroke.” 

But far more powerful and sure support 
was on its way to the Supreme Court and to 
the whole Federalist scheme of a strong cen- 
tral government. Very soon after Marshall 
spoke the court’s opinion in Marbury versus 
Madison, President Jefferson’s agents in 
Paris, acting without instructions, con- 
cluded a bargain with Napoleon for the pur- 
chase of Louisiana, a name then applied to 
all the huge territory between the Missis- 
sippi River, from its mouth to its source, 
and the Rocky Mountains, excepting Texas. 
There had been clashes out there between 
the interests of American settlers and Span- 
ish and American claims. Jefferson was 
not disposed to disavow the purchase, but 
it put him in a very painful dilemma. He 
was a strict constructionist of the powers of 
the national Government, an extreme 
states’ rights man. Here was an enormous 
territory, bought with the nation’s money, 
obviously not belonging to any state. Only 
a national government could administer it. 
He cautioned party leaders in Congress to 
have as little debate on the subject of 
Louisiana as possible, writing, “‘The less we 
say about constitutional difficulties the bet- 
ter. What is necessary for surmounting 
them must be done sub silentio.’’ And Louisi- 
ana, sub stlentio, made for nationalism. 

With the march of events and the west- 
ward growth of the country, it began to seep 
into men’s minds everywhere that there 
must be a real national government, with 
real powers; that a national government 
implies a national judiciary; that if there is 
to be a real national government, its laws on 
national subjects must take precedence over 
state laws; that a written constitution must 
have some final interpreter, being obviously 
worth nothing if everybody can interpret it 
to suit himself; that the Supreme Court is 
the fittest organ for that job. 


Andrew Jackson’s Firm Stand 


It was none other than Andrew Jackson, 
the next great democrat after Jefferson, who 
replied to South Carolina’s nullification or- 
dinance of 1832 with the amiable message: 

“Tf a single drop of blood shall be shed 
there in opposition to the laws of the United 
States, I will hang the first man I lay my 
hand on, engaged in such treasonable con- 
duct, upon the first tree I can reach.” 

That shows the change. It was not the 
work of any man or particular set of men; 
there was no act of Congress to bring it 
about; it was not submitted to the people 
as an issue in any election. It came about 
of necessity. 

The purchase of Louisiana and the open- 


ing up of that great Western territory grad- | 


ually strengthened the cause of nationalism. 
But in passing I cannot forbear remarking 
as a signal illustration of the blight and 
curse and hokum and balderdash which 
seem inseparable from partisan politics 
that a large section of the Federalist Party 
roared as loudly against that purchase— 
because a Republican President did it—as 
they had roared against the same Presi- 
dent’s assaults upon the Government. 

Since Doctor Franklin urged his dissatis- 
fied fellow delegates to doubt a little of their 
own infallibility and give the new scheme of 
government a fair show, a hundred and 
thirty-seven years have passed, with 
changes on every hand that would astonish 
the doctor if he could see them. Nothing 
in the Government today operates exactly 
as the framers of the Constitution expected 
it to. It would bea wonder if it difl after all 
that has happened since they affixed their 
signatures to the original document. Cer- 
tainly Franklin would have been the first to 
laugh at the notion that any human institu- 
tion would be operating exactly the same 
after a century and a third. 

They feared that, in spite of all their 
pains to the contrary, the legislative branch 
of the Government would presently over- 
whelm both the others. That has not hap- 
pened. The scales have tipped decidedly in 
the opposite direction. In relation to Con- 
gress, the presidency has gained in power, 
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and the Supreme Court has become a much 
more powerful organ than the Constitution 
makers anticipated. The reason is perfectly 
simple. The executive and judicial branches 
have grown in the respect and confidence of 
the people. The legislative branch has not. 
It has lost ground simply and solely because 
it has not made good. : 

You can test that out anywhere. A great 
majority of the people of this country will 
instantly disapprove of an insult to the 
President of the United States, whoever he 
may be. They may dislike his policies and 
dislike the man, but there is a very general 
feeling that his office ought to be treated 
with respect. We have arithmetical evi- 
dence that a lot of Americans disapprove of 
President Coolidge. This fall’s presidential 
campaign was as hard fought as any recent 
one has been. Of course, the President, his 
policies and his party were attacked all 
along the line with great vigor. But you 
would have to dig down to the lower strata 
of journalism to find sheer insult. 


The Court’s Source of Power 


On the other hand, insulting Congress is 
a journalistic stock in trade, and it is almost 
as rare to find Congress spoken of with re- 
spect as it is to find the President and Su- 
preme Court spoken of with disrespect. 
Every newspaper paragraph writer, col- 
umnist, cartoonist and vaudeville actor 
knows he can get a rise out of his audience 
by humorously aspersing the intelligence 
and character of the legislative branch of 
the Government. Such quips as “‘the lower, 
or moron, House of Congress” are as cur- 
rent as the mother-in-law joke. That, and 
not any particular provision of the Consti- 
tution, is why the executive and judicial 
branches have gained in weight relatively to 
the legislative branch. The Presidency and 
the Supreme Court have been moreuseful to 
the country, the public cherishes them, and 
that is the source of their power. 

Power without responsibility was what 
the framers of the Constitution particularly 
wanted to avoid, and that is what they sig- 
nally failed to avoid in the legislative 
branch. That branch, elected directly by 
the people, is now the most irresponsible 
part of the Federal Government, and the 
Senate has become even less responsible 
than the House. To understand how that 
has happened, take a backward glance at 
this year’s political campaign. It opened 


| formally with the National Republican 


Convention at Cleveland, and that began 
with a broad intimation to the assembled 
representatives of the party that though a 
nominally Republican Congress was a tol- 
erably rotten apple, the Republican Presi- 
dent wasa good man and deserved reélection. 

That was the way the rank and file of the 
party looked at it. Nobody had a good 
word to say for Congress. All the good will 
went to the President. A great many mem- 


| bers of the House and Senate were candi- 


dates for reélection in the fall. Were they 


| worried about the low esteem in which their 


branch of the Government was held? They 
were not. Congress consists of five hundred 
and thirty-one individuals. Suppose a man 
with five hundred and thirty-one employes 
goes around the place muttering, ‘“‘The way 


_ the work is neglected and bungled here is 
| simply scandalous. I tell you there’s got to 


be a change.”’ Do any of the five hundred 
and thirty-one gentlemen on the pay roll 
worry about that? They donot. It is only 
when the boss gets down to firing certain in- 
dividual men that the worry starts. And 
that is what does not happen to individual 


| members of Congress. 


Here, picked up at random, is a normal 
week-day issue of a famous and very widely 
circulated metropolitan daily, dated in the 
thick of the campaign. It contains thirteen 
columns of national political news— 
speeches, outgivings of the several party 
headquarters, and thelike. This, multiplied 
by the number of days in September and 
October, is substantially what the American 
electorate has laid before it during a hard- 
fought presidential campaign. There isn’t 
a syllable in it that even refers to the record, 
qualifications or chances of election of any 
candidate for either house of Congress. 

Following the news of this campaign day 
by day, it was only once in a while—usually 
in small type on a back page—that you dis- 
covered that somebody was to be elected to 
the Senate or House of Representatives in 
November. In a presidential year candi- 
dates for Congress get slight attention. 
That spells power without responsibility. 
Of late years the general breakdown of 
party organization and discipline has 
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to hold individual members of ( 
account strictly on the ground o} 
date’s attitude toward the speci: 
which the minority is interested 


The Tyranny of Minor 


Now every sensible woman’sr 
cate will agree that a man maj 
giously for all union-labor me 
still be a bad lawmaker, and eye 
labor leader will agree that a ma 
zealous prohibitionist and still n 
sit in Congress. In short, the 
that oppose or support a candid: 
of his attitude to their special 
not help the country to get a moi 
ble and satisfactory legislative | 
to his general usefulness, the 
member can usually pass the bt 

Of late years the Supreme Cot 
voked a good deal of dissatisfacti 
five-to-four interpretations of t 
tution. No doubt those decisi 
the court’s control over legislati 
what was contemplated by the 
the Constitution and its early 
including John Marshall. Ma) 
self, in thirty-four years as ch 
only once held an act of Congres 
tutional, and he did it then in ord 
the right rather than for the ra 
ing it. The early view was t 
would exercise this right ye 
plain case, and if four learned ji 
not see it, the case is obvious! 
plain. -, ae 
This situation came about of 
court, with no physical means V 
its disposal, no offices to bestow, 
influence to speak of, has ney 
other basis of power than the ec 
the people—public opinion. 
black robes and solemn air of d 
it is amenable, like every other 
stitution, to the source of its p 
has gone a step too far, nothi 
than to take a step back—not b 
Congress or any tinkering with 
tution, but simply by the cou 
deference to public opinion 
doubting a little of its own infall 
it comes to consider the constitt 
an important act of Congress. 

But if several decisions of t! 
Court have provoked dissatis 
public’s confidence in the court 
its confidence in Congress stat 
higher ratio than five to four. . 
offhand that the ratio was ne 
four. To transfer the vita 
power of interpreting the Con! 
any fashion or degree, from t 
Court to an unstable and ! 
Congress would undoubtedly 
political venture than the coun 
yet embarked upon. It is com 
edge and everyday experience 
ever faults the Supreme G0! 


gress. That branch is what! a 
most. I should like to see som 
former tackle the job. 


THE 


4, that I personally carried in 
rouble. I am a director of the 
gut I’ve never attended a meet- 
board. Some day I’ll attend 
but it will be to elect myself 
gain. And the way to make that 
he sooner is to sell some stock of 
y Motor Company for me. Mr. 
» automobile business offers 
1 surer profits than any other 
the world today. I ought to 
vent into it pretty early in the 
- know how much I have made. 
it hasn’t started.” 

¢ I often hear that it has reached 
ion point,’’ I said. 

ir Mr. Wing,” he said very ear- 
e saturation point in the auto- 
jastry will be reached when the 
} growing boys.” 

He went on: 
im Wing. Some years ago— 


07—a lot of us manufacturers of 
3 met in a hotel in Detroit to 
‘de matters. Everybody was 
jean every maker of automobiles 
2d States was there, big and lit- 
jar was expressed by the head of 
richest concerns in the trade 
-e going too fast in the matter of 


men agreed with him and proph- 
aings unless we slowed up.”’ 


lodfrey Nearly Swooned 


i didn’t agree with them and that 
yuble was we weren’t producing 
’s. Large production meant 
s and cheaper cars meant more 
'd man Godfrey, who was the 
ait getting cold feet, asked me 
yars I would turn out that year, 
wred that Id tell him if he would 
| how many he would produce. 
didn’t care to tell. I then said 
id be a good thing if everybody 
/ One or two supported me, but 
y wouldn’t hear of it, being 
1 for one reason or another. I 
ted that each man write on a 
31 stationery the number of cars 
of production called for during 
would then add the figures and 
eae number without giving 


yidy’s individual output. Well, 
/I bet most of them wrote in a 
amd. We folded the sheets in 
(opped them in a hat and old 
ixed them up as if he were 
cds, and then he and Jim Lan- 
tidown the figures on another 
GEE... 

~ was mumbling to himself as he 
2 dividual returns. All of a sud- 
oed and got white as chalk. 

1 he said, and slumped in his 


t the matter, Godfrey?’ I asked, 
“atch him if he fainted. But he 
eWay. 

u; be done! It can’t be done!’ 


‘ down again and asked, ‘How 


iloust us all higher’n a kite,’ he 


plant and was turning out a 
\-priced car. 
€n, we’re waiting!’ I said. 

st us all,’ he repeated. 
t be the first time some of us 
en busted. How much is it?’ 
ndred and fifty thousand!’ he 
pairing voice, and then he de- 
+) punctured tire. The effect on 
s/aS even worse. They looked as 
1 about to expire in six seconds. 
sIeks!’ I said. ‘Is that all?’ 
Ibust us all!’ said Godfrey. 
ily!’ said Jim Lansing, who to 
ye had made more than $3,000,- 
$ business in three years. 
ng!’ said two or three others. 
ng nothing!’ I said. ‘I never 
Mamfoolishness in all my life. 
turning out that many myself 
ears.’ 
ht I was crazy. The pro- 
3) €s having taken all the joy out 
leeting broke up. Everybody 
lue as indigo excepting myself. 


ee he was a millionaire and had 
i 


> 
, 


| 
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My dear Mr. Wing, I almost made good on 
my threat, and if it hadn’t been for your 
banking friends I’d be turning out more 


than that. If you will sell enough stocks | } 
and bonds for us to increase our Allenby | } 


plant with I’ll beat those figures all to 
pieces.” 


I believed him. It was his manner. He | : 


went on: 


“Mr. Wing, you and I are going to do } 
business together, to our mutual advantage. | } 


For your own sake I want you to believe 


that I not only am not crazy but that Iam | 


really conservative in my estimates. You 


see, I know this business from A to Z. I | . 


have been in it from the start. I really 
grew up in it, because I was always in what 
you might call the parent trade; I mean, 
the manufacture and sale of vehicles. My 
father was a wagon maker and that is what 
I first worked at. He left his home when I 
was a boy and went West. He wanted to 
be where he could sell to the most people— 
that is, in a prosperous farming region. So 
he picked on Michigan. There he had 
everything to work withthe lumber and 
the labor and the markets. So he made 
farm wagons—good ones, lots of them. 
“By the time I grew up the world had 
moved forward quite a bit. The old heavy, 
slow vehicle was obsolete. I changed the 
wagon; improved it; made it lighter, 
though just as strong, because the roads 
had improved. Other wagon makers 
thought I’d go broke, because farmers are 
so conservative that they would stick to the 
old style that my father used to make. But 
I sold my lighter wagon. Then I saw that 
the market had become too limited. The 
wagon lasted too long. The replacements 
weren’t in sufficient volume to pay. So I 
went into making buggies. I saw big 
money in manufacturing them on a large 
scale and I worked accordingly. I made a 
name for myself as a maker of the lighter 
vehicles. I made money making the 
modern vehicle; at that time it happened 
to be the kind of buggy I was turning out. 
That was the kind the American people 


wanted. My first money I made at what | 
I am making my money at today, which is | 


supplying transportation machines. I have 
always capitalized the need of humanity to 
go from one place to another as quickly 
and comfortably as possible.” 


Horning Into the Motor Business 


“The automobile came and I was keen 
for it from the start. I never thought of it 
as a toy or as a luxury. I knew it must 
succeed because it deserved to. I knew it 
must be improved because it couldn’t help 
it. -I knew it meant the end of my buggy 
business and the trade at which I had 
worked from my childhood; but that didn’t 
sadden me. I was too busy planning to get 
into a better and bigger game. 

“T saw it coming, but I didn’t seem to 
be able to make others see it. I lost pre- 
cious years trying to convince friends of the 
big thing that was right there in front of 
us. But all I got was advice to stick to my 
buggy business. I had a mighty fine or- 
ganization. I suppose you know that some 
of the men who worked for me as foremen 
or superintendents have since made great 
fortunes in the automobile business.” 

“No, I don’t,” I said. 

Townsend went on: 

“They were good men and they worked 
as hard as ever for me, and perhaps even 
harder; and we certainly turned out more 
and better buggies; but the old thrill 
wasn’t there any more for me or for them. 
They were eager to follow me in the new 
field. Finally, I gave up wagon making and 
went into automobile manufacturing. 

“TI got control of the old Yorick car. It 
ran. That was about all you could say for 
it. It had the old chain drive and it made 
a noise like a thousand tin devils. It gave 
all sorts of trouble with all sorts of parts. 
You could hear that old Yorick grunting 
and snorting and rattling ten miles away; 
but it went. It wasn’t a beauty, but it had 
the makings of a good car. I wasn’t think- 
ing of its lack of beauty, because we had no 
artistic standards in those days, and the 
exorbitant-priced foreign cars were not so 
wonderful to look at. I was concerned with 
getting speed and endurance, with uniform 
reliability. I knew I had to get those 


The Amity Aristocrat 


Made of mahogany pigskin. Trimmed 
with black calf. In attractive silk-lined 
gift box. Price $3.50. Other Amity 
pocketbooks $1.00 and up. At the bet- 
ter stores. If your dealer can’t supply 
you,send money order toaddress below. 


Men always yield to the lure 
of fine leather 


A possession which completely satisfies 
the man-taste. Real leather that can be 
mistaken for nothing else—and plainly 
stamped as such! 

Amity Pocketbooks are typically mascu- 
line—thoroughbred creations wrought 
with skill. Handsome to begin with— 
and improving with each year of faith- 
ful service. A lasting gift—worthy of 
man’s loyal respect. 

Look for this mark of honest quality! 
Make it your buying guide! 


If stamped AMITY it’s leather* 


** Note—the kind of leather stamped on every AMITY product 


Important to Dealers: 


This cabinet features a most 
attractive line of standard- 
ized, nationally advertised 
men’s pocketbooks. On your 
counter it will bring you new 
and increased business. Write 
for attractive proposition. 
THE AMITY LEATHER 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 
West Bend, Wisconsin 
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As fleet as the winds from 
which its luxurious interior 
guards you, the Ercar 8-in- 
Line 7-passenger sedan is 
the goal of the seeker after 
motor car perfection. If you 
are of these seekers, end 


your quest at the nearest 
Excar showroom. 


Dealers: Write for ELCAR proposition 


ELCAR MOTOR COMPANY 
Elkhart, Indiana 
Builders of Fine Vehicles Since 1873 


The 8-80 Sedan 
7-passenger 


$2765 


(f.0.b. Elkhart, Ind.]} 
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‘The Happy 
Daisy Boy’’ 


tie 


Watch Your Boy’s Play Hours 


OUR boy’s character depends as much on the way 

he uses his play time, as the way he studies. Clean, 
manly, out-of-door sport is the best insurance that he 
will become a strong, courageous, self-reliant man. 


The most popular Daisy 
is the Pump Gun shown 
in the illustration—a 50- 
shot repeater for $5.00. 
Other Daisy models 


Thousands of parents now realize that a boy’s desire 
for a rifle of his own is a wholesome, natural impulse 


priced from $1.00 to that is sure to come to every boy. Millions of men first 
$5.00. Ask your hard- learned how to handle a gun and shoot straight with a 
pid or erie ga0ds Daisy Air Rifle. At the same time, they learned lessons 
dealer fo snow tem 40 of self-control, alertness and self-reliance that meant 
you; or any model sent » es 

direch Fromifadory,Afe apo 1o them in character building than most lessons 

: ‘Yt 
your dealer does not have ‘earned from books. 


it, on receipt of price. De- 


Let your boy look back and say—as you so often hear suc- 
scriptive circular free. > 


cessful men say today—“ My first gun was a Daisy Air Rifle.’ 


DAISY MANUFACTURING CO.,Plymouth, Mich., U.S.A. 


Ail 
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RIFLES j 
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HE MAN who appreciates soft 

flannels; richest colorings; latest 
plaids; style and correct tailoring; in 
fact, shirts of superlative quality in 
every respect—should possess several 
“Signals.”’ Nothing so good! 


The better Dealers sell“ Signal” shirts. 
If yours doesn’t—send us his name 
and your size on a postcard. Our new 
Style Book with leading flannels in 
facsimile color gladly sent on request. 


Signal Shirt Company 


Dept. S-1, Racine, Wisc. 
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things if I wanted to sell my automobile. 
I never forgot it, and my men didn’t 
either—not for a minute. As soon as I got 
control of the concern I began to make 
cars and as soon as I began making them 
I began improving them. There was plenty 
of room for it, the Lord knows; but then, 
most of my competitors were in the same 
boat. What I wanted to make was as good 
a car as any of them cheaper than most of 
them. 

“ After all, it wasn’t exactly a new prob- 
lem for me. The auto was only the last 
word in modern buggies and I had been 
making buggies for years; better and 
cheaper buggies because the better they 
got the more I sold, and the more I sold the 
cheaper I could sell them. I simply had to 
keep on doing what I always had done. 

“JT was right. Bad and ugly and noisy as 
the first Yoricks were, the public bought 
them because it was buying automotive 
vehicles. My price was reasonable compared 
with the other cars. It wasn’t long before 
the mechanical improvements that I made 
sold the car by the hundreds for me. Then 
the improvement in looks also began to tell 
on the sales. I hadn’t been making good- 
looking, well-built buggies for years for 
nothing. 

“Money in it? I give you my word I 
wasn’t thinking of that. I was concerned 
with developing the sort of car that would 
sell itself. But you wouldn’t believe it if I 
told how the money rolled in. At first, to 
make the improvements I had to raise the 
price; but the sales went up so fast that 
the cost of production came down. The 
public was only too glad to pay a fair price 
for a good car. My salesmen used to come 
to me with their eyes popping out of their 
heads at their own success. 

“T knew what class of people bought my 
Yorick car. But I wished to reach the 
fatter pocketbooks as well. I needed a 
higher-class car for the higher-class trade. 
To design a new car, advertise it and build 
up a reputation for it took too much time 
and money. I hadn’t the time to wait or 
the money to spare while the automobile 
industry was growing like a record-breaking 
mushroom. So I didn’t make a higher- 
priced car. I just bought the DeGrasset 
plant and goodwill. When you buy an 
established product you buy a good share 
of the money that has been spent on ad- 
vertising the name. That knowledge saves 
the salesmen much talking and that is 
worth a lot to men who are in a hurry.” 


Bankers in Control 


“Old Winsmore, the president and chief 
owner of the DeGrasset Company, made a 
wonderful car. Everybody, competitors 
and all, admitted it. He was finicky as the 
dickens on design and workmanship. But 
as a quantity producer he was a joke. He 
made a fine car, but he couldn’t make 
enough. He couldn’t begin to fill his orders, 
and it is mighty poor business to compel 
a man who wants to buy your car to go out 
and buy another make. Old Winsmore 
didn’t try to expand his output to keep up 
with the demand, so I bought him out and 
installed machinery that old Winsmore’s 
engineers had been trying for years to get 
him to put in. I also bought out the 
Maple Leaf Motor Company, which made 
a moderate-priced car. The company was 
not doing well and I got it cheap, for less 
than I could reproduce the plants. I ob- 
tained control also of the Hawley truck fac- 
tory. With these I formed the Consolidated 
Auto Company. I paid Winsmore and the 
Hawleys in great part with preferred stock 
of the new company. 

““My dear Mr. Wing, we sold so many 
cars and made so much money so fast that 
I, as principal owner of the Consolidated, 
found myself a success before I knew it. I 
mean, I found that the banks would only 
lend the company money if I indorsed the 
notes personally. That didn’t bother me. 
My life was wrapped up in that business. 
I'd do anything for the company so long as 
I could keep on enlarging the plants. I ex- 
plain this because that is how I came to 
indorse the notes that all fell due at one 
time, which certainly was about the wrong- 
est time in twenty years for notes to fall 
due on. I had to come East and raise money 
to pay off those notes. 

“The bonus in preferred and common 
stock that went with the $15,000,000 which 
you helped to place came from my personal 
holdings. I didn’t mind that, but the bank- 
ing firm that headed the syndicate were 
bankers and not manufacturers, and so 
they thought the concern ought to be run 


from their office and I was told th 
mighty poor financier, even if ] 
up a huge business from practic; 
ing. They called me a visionary, 
option on the Shaw Motor Compa’ 
today you couldn’t buy for $1,00) 
All it would have cost then was 
000—and I couldn’t raise the 
New York or Boston or Philadel 
that is another story. Moreover, 
fair to say that even in my ow 
couldn’t convince my competi 
none of us individually or all of 
tively had reached anything lik 
duction that we ought to try for. ] 
quantity production a long time- 
policy that has made Hiram Shay 
est man in the world in the ma 


come. 

“Well, I lost my baby. The 
dated Auto Company, of whichI: 
tor that never attends board m: 
making money. It would mak 
deal more if I were running if 
they’d sell more cars. 

“T’ll tell you how I came to 
Allenby company. I saw that tl 
huge market for a cheap car—fo 
of cheap car that I could turn ou 
like usefulness, but they also lil 
I decided to manufacture a car: 
be sold at a profit at a very low pri| 
not look cheap. It wasn’t much 
I simply made a good car and put 
refinements and features that t 
had been seen only on higher p 
I wanted it to be sold for less tha’ 
slogan purposes, and so I made 
at $490.” 


) 


More Orders Than Ci; 


““When it came to the name,| 
one that would suggest good ai) 
to everybody who had ever tal 
terest in cars, so I named it aft 
driver, Louis Allenby, the wo} 
king of the speedway. Anybod)) 
the name ‘Allenby’ instantly ha} 
of Louis going 100 miles an hours 
ing a new speed record and ni 
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bubble that will sell 100,000 a yr 
as fate.” §. 

I must have smiled, for { 
frowned. Then he smiled and sil 

“Tf you wish to smile, I’ll tello 
thing to make you smile. My) 
viction is that I’ll sell 250,000 
easily as I am now selling 30,000) 
I can’t see how I can help it. | 
that we are not making today 0- 
the cars that we’ll be making ans 
another five years. You used tiz 
pleasure cars. Who talks of pl 
The coming and goil) 
tude of the public. It was @ p} 
when you were not sure whether 
might have to be towed home b} 
horses. The uncertainty made ia 
Today it is absolutely dependa » 
necessity. 

“Mr. Wing, I have the buys 
haven’t the cars to deliver. } 
orders, but I haven’t the produc) 
ity. You get me that money toll 
plants with and I’ll sell the ears 
$2,000,000 this coming year. Y!! 
over my books. You’ll find th)) 
the orders. But I don’t want 
money on notes that fall duef 
money market is tight. I want# 
and my customers to come In?) 
know their money will be safe. 
is to have people put up the i? 
believe in the business.” f 

I was listening to Townsend !¥ 
terest that should be very eas,” 
stand. It was as clear as day 
vision, faith, courage and a siny} 
I felt as though I had known hi! 
and had always liked him. Akt 
held one thought, so insistent >! 
out other thoughts. It was thi? 
sought-for opportunity had cit 
Here was the common stock ol 
tion doing a profitable busines" 
our customers. I knew that the 
many who would think the ® 
business was too new. Iagreeal™ 
send about the permanence of : 
made me think that Bronsor™ 

(Continued on Page : 
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ntinued from Page 194) 
intify themselves with this most 
industry. Still, there was much 
re committing ourselves. 
ownsend,”’ I said, “‘I hope we can 
inss. But first we’ll have to have 
bars audited and your plant ex- 
4..We should like to come into 
‘ontact with the men who are 
, so that we may determine the 
ranization you have and whether 
1 could handle a bigger plant. I 
ept your word for it. I am will- 
j| my Own Money on your say-so 
iss not soft soap. But I will not 
nyody’s word for anything when I 
y ustomers to risk their money. 
ja! your plant appraised to get an 
firhat the proper capitalization 
b and we'll study the automobile 
"y1 general, as an industry, from 
in of view of an investor in that 
s3/ If the reports of our experts con- 
Dieabenients, as I fully expect they 
seno reason why we shouldn’t sell 
f jur securities. There is no sense 
usig details just now. I'll consult 
tres at once and if they are willing 
rrge for our visit to your plant. 
sisfactory?”’ ; 
\e/do we start?”’ he said simply. 
ier know in a couple of days,”’ I 


velcreet I looked at my watch and 
re that I had spent nearly four 
istking to Townsend. What I have 
ds only a small part of what he 
as a fascinating story, with much 
t) Arabian Nights quality than 
ic) had led me to expect. I hadn’t 
nc2d as I sat there. 
my rest assured I lost no time in 
ni to my partners in Boston. I 
.ow I felt and what I thought we 
0|). They said to go ahead. I sug- 
th, one of the partners and young 
: was in charge of our statistical 
; and had a remarkably analyti- 
oin the party in New York. In 
ar me I would engage an expert 
e/m of John J. Ryan & Co., con- 
en neers and business examiners. 
e next morning I went out to get 
meorge Baldwin Townsend him- 
wet to people who knew him. For 
», y old friends Humphreys, Dona- 
/o\who had sold some bonds for the 
déxd Auto Company when Town- 
sil president, should have been 
capeople to finance the new com- 
n¢is. If there was a reason why 
d}:clined to do so, I ought to know 
nio their office. My relations with 
§ are as friendly today as they 
ewe were together at Harvard, 
In’t accept the partnership they 
ocnough to offer me. 


erus Indifferent to Money 


m\,”” I asked the junior member, 
1o‘ou honestly think of George B. 
n ” 


eresitated. Then he said slowly, 
juestionably an able manufac- 
3uhe is utterly lacking in financial 
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hathe worst?” I asked. 
tienough?” asked Cramer. You 
le be bonds, and in that business 
Syou emphasize that phase of a 
y ee: 

‘son I asked you,” I explained, 
t e have been asked to finance 
ipivements for him. Hicks, of the 
ni National Bank, and Liddle, of 
tilTrade, brought us together.” 
ncely hope that you fellows can 
thiim. He’ll need men like Hicks 
u'co steer him straight. It will be 
cit of him—if they can. He is a 
lo! worker with a wonderful vision. 
‘\t dreams and the physical ca- 
th courage and the mind to make 
true. But when it comes to the 
1s Company he is very hard to 
ith. All he thinks of is to in- 
Is ants and make more cars to get 
on7 to build more plants with to 
or cars to get more money, and so 
€/ work with you fellows, there is 
Uthe Money he can make. And 
thing is that he cares abso- 
otlng for money.” 

a? Must be a good man to be 
»’ Tsaid. “Much obliged, old 


mer’s office I went to the Tex- 


d¢National Bank and saw Fred 
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“IT saw Townsend,” I said, ‘‘and we are 
going to visit his plant and audit his books 
and so forth, and if everything checks up 
O. K. we'll do that financing for him. Now 
you tell me what you actually know about 


m. 

“Oh, his history is nothing. He him- 
self is everything. He started out to make 
buggies, got into the motor business, or- 
ganized the Consolidated Auto Company, 
was ousted from the management by your 
banker friends, and is now making the 
Allenby car. That’s what he has done. He 
is a genius and you will have to guard 
against it. That man has made industrial 
history in Michigan and some day he will 
make it in capital letters in Wall Street. 
When he comes here and talks automobile 
industry to me it is all I can do to keep from 
leading him to our vaults and turning my 
back on him. And mind you, money doesn’t 
interest him. He spends less than most of 
my clerks. Not that he is stingy, because 
he is the opposite of that; but he never 
thinks in dollars; always in cars, in cus- 
ee and millions or dozens are all one to 

im. 

“T think Townsend wants to make enough 
money to buy back control of the Con- 
solidated. He wants to raise the money for 
the Allenby Company without jeopardizing 
his control of it and that is what you’ll have 
to keep in mind. I believe he can sell as 
many cars as he can make, so there is no 
fear of his overexpanding. 

“Tl tell you why I want him to suc- 
ceed—because he is a man of genius. But 
geniuses are apt to shorten the lives of bank 
presidents. What impression did you your- 
self get of him?” 

“T got the impression that we would do 
business with him,’ I said. 

“T knew you would if you let him talk 
to you. I surely wish you both luck. I 
think you’ll find things to be as represented 
by him.” 

“Then we’ll surely finance his needs,’ 
I said, and left the bank. 


When Seeing Was Believing 


I returned to my office and found Tully 
waiting forme. He had already started an 


investigation on his own hook. He got in | 


touch somehow with almost every dealer 
that had ever done business with Townsend. 
The reports confirmed what Liddle had 
told me. No doubt was left in our minds 
that if Townsend could make more Allenby 
ears he could sell them. This made the 
question for us to consider simply: Did we 
wish to finance a new company which was 
run by experienced and successful men? 
My own answer was yes. It would be 
good business for us to undertake it. We 
had been preparing for years to make such 
ventures a specialty. 

Our party left for Michigan a few days 
later. It consisted of one of our Boston part- 
ners, who was an expert accountant, young 
Tully, head of our statistical department, 
an engineering expert from Ryan’s firm, 
George B. Townsend and myself. 


We arrived in Detroit in the morning. 
We were met at the station by a whole flock | 
of those little Allenby cars. I asked what | 
the idea was, and Townsend told me the | 
best way to learn about the Allenby cars | 
was to ride from Detroit to the factory in 
one of them. 

It was only sixty miles, but the roads 
were not so smooth as they are today and 
the cars were brand-new. 

I got in the first with Townsend and John 
Mallon, who made the motors. The others 
were driven by divers employes of the 
Allenby organization, who were impres- 
sively told by Townsend that it was up to 
them to make a record run. Well, sir, those 
little Allenbys were driven as though the 
great Louis himself were at the wheel. 
‘They averaged about forty miles an hour. 
They had a short wheel base, and when we 
came to a rough spot in the road there was 
no difficulty in getting the news via your 
backbone. But George Townsend sat be- 
side me, a proud, paternal smile on his face. 
We were making automobile history. No 
speech required. 

We got to Hardwick, where the Allenby 
plant was. We were driven to the town’s 
one hotel—the Townsend—named after 
George B. Everybody in Hardwick was as 
proud of George as George was of his 
Allenby. 

The proprietor of the hotel met us at his 
front door and welcomed us with enthusi- 
asm. He told us that there would be a 
special dinner that night and that the house 
was ours. He couldn’t do enough for us. 
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DON TLETSTOREKEEPER FOOL YOU 


WHY BUY IMITATIONS MADE OF 
COTTON AND CHEAP WOOL 


INSIST ON GETTING 


100% 
PURE WORSTED 
GUARANTEE 

WITH TIM’S 

LABEL 

IN EVERY 
CAP 


LOOK FOR IT 


U.S. 
Pat. 
1,061,884 


Cold & Stormy Weather 
Muffler Buttoned Around Neck 


For Boys, Children and Men 


ON SALE AT LEADING STORES 


TIM’S CAP CORPORATION, 50-52-54 WEST 17TH ST., NEW YORK 


Mild Weather 
Muffler Buttoned Around Cap 


Please don’t! 


When you play billiards, don’t hit too far be- 
low the center of the ball on a draw shot. 
You may bruise or tear the cloth. A little 
below the center is enough. 

Every billiard player can play better on 
tables covered with good cloth. Room own- 
ers use good cloth when players appreciate it. 

Ask the room-keeper where you play if 
the tables are covered with Simonis Cloth. 
Nearly every important championship is played on 
Simonis Cloth. 


HENRY W.T. MALI & CO. 
Sole Importers of Simonis Cloth since 1826 
25 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 


BalsllelA.Re Dn. C-L.0.T-H. 
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Good looks for 
bad weather 


Notice the Barbour Stormwelt. It keeps 
out dampness. You'll be in over the top 
before this shoe will leak. 

As smart a shoe as you'll see in the 
Stadium—English in its custom rugged- 
ness—Scotch in its slow tanned, meaty calf- 
skin—Packard in its superb shoemaking. 

It will delight your eyes in the show 
window and your feet on the pavement. 


Most Packards retail from $8 to $10, a 
few styles higher. Write for dealer’s name. 


M. A. PACKARD COMPANY 


Brockton, Mass. 


Style 702 
NORFOLK 
MODEL 


Tan Brawnie Calf 
Brewster Oxford, 
Barbour Stormwelt. 
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Lt E is 
Gan PANY? 


Will He Bring $50.00 
wer for YOUR 


Christmas? 


AS first reading of the question above you 
may murmur “‘No such luck.”’ But wait a 
minute—it may easily be true! If you will but 
ask us— today—we will promptly send you full 
details of three sure ways to profit: (1) For- 
warding the renewals of present readers in 
your locality for The Saturday Evening 
Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal and 
The Country Gentleman; (2) securing 
new subscriptions; and (3) accepting 
the orders of folks who desire to send 
subscriptions as Christmas gifts. 


Hundredsofour <3 
: fa 

workers will en- 
joy $50.00 or 
more. 


No Experience 
Necessary 
If we could get together and talk 
this over, we could doubtless quickly 
convince you how easily you may win 
an extra $50.00 between now and 


Christmas, but time is short. So take 
the first step by mailing the coupon. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
283 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: Please send to me by first class mail, but without obligation, everything 
I'll need to make an extra fifty before Christmas. 


h 
Name ste 
t Strec a 


City. 
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If I hadn’t felt so tired I should have en- 
joyed myself hugely. 

We left our luggage in the hotel and went 
over to the plant. We went through it. We 
saw the cars made—assembled and tested 
and taken apart and everything else. Our 
experts asked questions and took notes. We 
had lunch with the factory hands and were 
greatly impressed with the spirit of the 
men. 

In the evening we had the special dinner. 
Besides our party, Townsend had invited 
his manager, his bookkeeper and three or 
four other employes, all fine fellows. After 
dinner we had a family gathering consisting 
of the guests and a dozen Hardwickians— 
bankers and business men who swore by 
Townsend and had money in the Allenby 
plant. They knew why we were there. 
Why not? Wasn’t it a family affair? 

We discussed the deal. They had all sorts 
of unpractical notions, as most people do 
who haven’t had any experience with sell- 
ing investments to the general public. I 
was against issuing bonds or preferred 
stock or notes and insisted that the financing 
should be done by the sale of common stock 
in a properly capitalized company. The 
buyers of that stock would take a reason- 
able business risk, the same as Townsend 
and his fellow Hardwickians, and they 
would share in the profits—if any. Town- 
send was inclined to side with me. Finally 
I had my way, but only after I had made it 
plain that it was common stock or nothing. 

In the afternoon we returned to De- 
troit—by rail—and there we took the train 
for New York. While we waited for the 
reports of accountants and the engineering 
reports, Townsend and I discussed the deal. 
He himself wasn’t going to do the selling of 
that stock to the public, and we were, and 
his views did not always accord with ours; 
but he was very nice about it. He knew we 
were square and he gave in to us. 

The experts’ reports confirmed the favor- 
able impression I had of the plant and the 
business. We were mighty particular and 
insisted on having all the facts and figures 
set down in black and white. We were 
going to ask the public to buy stock in a 
company which had no historical back- 
ground, engaged in what was practically a 
new business concerning the permanence 


| of which grave doubts existed among busi- 


ness men. We had made mistakes in the 
past, as I have recounted earlier, and we 
took great pains to avoid similar mistakes 
in this Allenby affair. We hoped that it 
would be the first of many such operations, 
but not for all the money in the world 
could we afford to misrepresent, however 
innocently, any part of the deal. 


The Launching of Allenby Motors 


It wasn’t until we were absolutely sure 
of our ground that we notified Townsend 
we were ready to go ahead. Then the bick- 
ering and bargaining began. Townsend, to 
whom a profit in the future was as real as 
cash in bank, wanted more money for the 
stock than we felt the public should be 
asked to pay. Then, also, some of the 
houses that we had invited to join the syn- 
dicate had their own notions as to prices 
and commissions and the size of their re- 
spective participations. 

We had conference after conference that 
came to nothing. Mr. Barnes, when I re- 
ported to him, finally told me over the 
telephone from Boston that he was sick of 
the whole thing and wished me to drop it. 
There was too much quibbling to suit 
Bronson & Barnes. I said it would be a 
pity to drop it after we had gone to so much 
trouble and expense and I begged him to 
come to New York and talk to Townsend 
and the other conferees. He agreed, and 
at our fourth session we came to terms. 

The company was to be reorganized. In- 
stead of a few thousand shares of $100 each 
owned by Townsend and his personal 
friends, we would recapitalize the company 
on a basis of 200,000 shares of no par value. 
We did not wish to give anyone the im- 
pression that the new stock was worth the 
usual $100 a share. The public must under- 
stand that it was a young company, that 
it was prosperous and that whoever bought 
the stock simply entered into partnership 
with the owners of the property. These 
were men of ability and experience in the 
automobile business and had made a suc- 
cess of it. 

Townsend received 100,000 shares for his 
ownership. Then 32,000 shares went to the 
other stockholders for their minority in- 
terest, while Bronson & Barnes took the 
other 68,000 shares at $65 a share. This 
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stock we decided to offer to 
$85 a share. k 

Townsend insisted that we we 
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tinued from Page 198) 
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s¢2 was heavily oversubscribed. I 
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a year by not being able to fill their or- 
ders.” 

- “You’ve said enough, Thomas,’ I told 
him. 

So while he was still there I called up 
Boston and told my partners what Thomas 
had told me about Western Motors. What 
did they think? Of course they thought as 
I did. 


We made up a second party to go to 
Sandusky, Ohio, where the Western Mo- 
tors plant was. When we got there you 
could have knocked me down with a feather. 
They had put up one large building at the 
start, but they outgrew it in no time. They 
were assembling automobiles in tents. 
There were about a dozen of them—great 
big circus tents, stretched along the rail- 
road tracks. 

Well, our experts went over the plant and 
the books and we finally made a deal with 
the Western Motors Company. It wasn’t 
on such a profitable basis as the Allenby. 
Sessions had a syndicate of Cleveland 
capitalists that were ready to take up a 
bond issue, with the usual stock bonus. But 
he was wise enough to prefer our plan of 
distributing common stock widely by sales 
to the general public. We bought 50,000 
shares at 75. We formed another syndicate 
and offered the shares for sale at 85, be- 
cause that had proved to be a popular 
price and because the earnings and the 
dividend prospects justified it. 


Al War:Weary Market 


Subscriptions from all over the country 
just poured in and the issue was over- 
subscribed to such an extent that after a 
lot of thinking we decided on a straight 
allotment of 10 per cent to all subscribers. 
This meant that the little fellow who sub- 
scribed for 100 shares only got ten. Before 
the books closed the stock was selling on 
the Curb, when, if and as issued, at a 
premium of ten points or more. 

At the start it looked like another colos- 
sal success for Bronson & Barnes. But we 
had something to learn. To be sure, we had 
made our bankers’ profit and to that ex- 
tent the syndicate was successful enough. 
But we had failed to take into considera- 
tion several things. To begin with, we had 
allowed too much time to elapse between 
Allenby and this deal. Thestock market had 
gone up without interruption for more than 
six months. The Lusitania break and two 
or three other war scares had exerted an un- 
favorable influence on speculative temper. 
The market was war-weary. It had gone 
stale. It was in a state in which it would 
take very little selling to put prices down 
substantially. In short, it was an unpro- 
pitious time for bringing out new issues. 

Another adverse factor was the 10 per 
cent allotment. The moment the price of 
the new stock ceased to advance, which was 
as soon as the allotments were made—be- 
cause there wasn’t a Townsend following to 
buy the new shares—all the disappointed 
subscribers began to sell out. You have no 
idea how many hundreds of chaps who had 
received only ten or twenty shares hastened 
to get out because it wasn’t worth while 
staying with a fractional lot. Under the 
pressure of these aggregate sales the price 
went down about 20 points from high, 
which meant about 10 points below the 
subscription price. 

The price did not ‘stay down very long. 
It rallied and soon sold up to 125 and higher. 
Later, in the bear market of 1917, it went 
down again. Everything else did also. 
But I would point out that within four 
years of the time we brought it out, that 
stock sold at better than $500 a share. It 
was a great success and our clients again 
made money. 

We contented ourselves with a bankers’ 
commission. We were confident that the 


companies whose stocks we offered to the | 


public would prosper. Well, if we had kept 
those stocks ourselves we should have made 
more than $40,000,000. 

A few months after the Western Motors 
offering, a promoter by the name of Bar- 
rows, who went about looking for good 
prospects, found a corporation that though 
in sound financial condition needed more 
capital to expand its business. Barrows’ 
job was to bring together the man with the 
business and the man with the money. The 
latter didn’t have to be a capitalist or a big 
banker; it might be a house that had cus- 
tomers to sell securities to. The advantage 
in selling stock in your company to the 
general public is that you get a lot of buyers 
who will not be larger holders than the 


_original owners and therefore will not insist | 
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When your brakes are relined by the GARCO 


METHOD, you know exact/y what the job will cost. A 
system of flat rate charges includes every type of car. 
Charges are moderate, fair and based on excellent 
workmanship plus GARCO Asbestos Brake Lining. 
No over-charging or guesswork when you go to an 
authorized GARCO METHOD brake specialist. 
Keep this in mind when your brakes need new lining. 


With the GARCO METHOD, the lining is correctly 
applied—“while you wait,” if necessary. No split 
rivets nor scored drums. All the braking surface is in 
operation. Better brakes, safety and longer wear. 


GARCO 


METHOD 


General Asbestos & Rubber Co. 


Charleston, S. C. 


Started “Green” 


$85.00 a Month 
Extra Now! 


LLISON SCHOFIELD started 

“‘green’’—he’d never made a sale 

in his life. Yet he soon managed to 

make $85.00 or more every month 

in extra spare hour profits. Nothing 

remarkable about it—just typical of 
what any live wire can do. 


So we asked Schofield “‘Would you 
advise others to take up Curtis work?” 
Here is his answer: “‘Yes, I would. Be- 
cause I can show them, old or young, 
rich or poor, how tomake more money 
by devoting full or part time to it 
than can be made in any other way.” 


No Experience Necessary 


Let us give you the reasons why Schofield 
and hundreds of other workers find it easy 
and pleasant to make money as subscrip- 
tion representatives for The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal and The Country Gentleman. The 
coupon does the trick without obligation. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


285 Independence Sq., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: Tell me why Schofield and the rest like Curtis work. 
accept your offer, but I’d like to look it over. 


Allison Schofield 


of California 
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OF RELINING BRAKES 


This 
Coupon 
is Yours! 


Mail it Now 
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Your Boy 


He will have more leisure than 
you had. And yet, with the aid of 
electricity, he will do more than 
you did. 


There is energy in 
Nature to provide for 


Radio, the electric locomotive and 
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upon being represented in the directorate, 
or similar annoyances and intermeddling. 
Barrows told the Harrison Tire Company 
about us and brought one of the partners to 
our office. They asked my opinion and I 
said: 

“Your company has now a capital stock 
of 50,000 shares, all owned by your three 
partners. You say you are earning $2,- 
000,000 a year. If your balance sheet 
shows enough assets to warrant it, we be- 
lieve those earnings would justify a capital- 
ization of 200,000 shares on which you 
could pay dividends of five dollars a year. 
We would have to place that stock with the 
public at about $45 a share and therefore 
we should have to take it from you at a 
price sufficiently below $45 to make it 
worth our while. I think we could sell that 
stock; but, on the other hand, our customers 
may be fed up for the moment. We’d have 
to study conditions more carefully and get 
our experts to go over your plants and your 
books before we made a definite offer.” 

The Harrison people finally agreed to do 
as we suggested. The experts’ reports were 
satisfactory and we finally bought 75,000 
shares out of a total of 200,000 of the re- 
capitalized company, which was called the 
Harrison Rubber Corporation. We paid 
$40 a share for it and we formed a syndicate 
and offered it to the public at $45 a share. 

Our awakening was prompt and rude. 
The stock, instead of being oversubscribed 
and selling at a premium before the books 
closed, wasn’t fully subscribed for and the 
syndicate had to take up several thousand 
shares. It proved that the public was filled 
up after so many months of bull-market 
activities. It had no surplus funds to buy 
stocks with. Right after the subscription 
books closed the new stock began to decline 
and we had to buy it on the way down. 
There are some things you can’t tell until 
after you try it on the dog. Our profits 
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when we wound up the s 
mighty small. But at that w 
we did not have a loss, cons 
wrong we were in our estimate 9 
lic’s desire or ability to buy stock, 
For months afterward, extend 
into 1916, the public refused to hy 
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for it. Prices of everything 
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that way for publication un 


poor old London to imperial 
Finally the market defi 


their taking what profits they 
losses, and we succeeded in get 
them out before my friend, Ji 
his return from Europe, stated 
circulated interview that the Euro 
must end shortly—in which case; 
our war profits—or else the Un 


turbances. The stock market hac 
bad break and the historie bull ; 
1916 was at anend. Prices de 
ily from that day on. They did 
in full until three years later. — 
Editor’s Note—This is the elevent 
articles by Mr. Lefévre. The next w 
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giant electrical ma- 
chines that harness 
streams which once 
were idle but now 
furnish electricity for 
power, light and heat. 
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A different world it’s going to 
be —and a better one! 
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B ON Sarees things? 


List folks you know who read The Post—or ought to. 

Secure a few copies of The Post from our agent, near your home. 
Call on your prospects with a current issue. 

Show stories, articles, illustrations, and the price—FIVE CENTS. 


Pocket for your own a cash commission—and a youcher good 
for big prizes. 
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MONEY AND PRIZES—COST-FREE! 


SERIALS 


Yselling The Post and The Ladies’ Home 

Journal, any boy can earn his own 
money. Many of our salesmen make more 
than a Dollar in one afternoon. 

You can earn that money easily, If you 
said “yes” to the questions above, you can 
count on having a dozen regular customers 
near your home who'll buy from the very 
first week. We'll help you find them. 


OU can earn that money—quickly. Mail 
back this “ad” with your name and ad- 
dress, and we'll help you get started—with- 
out delay. 


Pozzi of Perugia (Second Part)—J. P. Marquand 
Still Face (Third part)—Clarence Budington Kelland 


Pee! 
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PRIZES, BESIDES! To our salesmen in Short Turk’ and BHGNEE 


U.S.A. we offer best boys’ prizes—football, 
radio, watch, flashlight, books—a// without 
spending a cent. Why not write us—today? 
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A REQUEST FOR CHANGE OF ADDRESS must reach us at least thirty ‘ 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
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284 Independence Square Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


before the date of issue with which it is to take effect. Duplicate copies c# 
be sent to replace those undelivered through failure to send such advance 
With your new address be sure also to send us the old one, inclosing if possible 
address label from a recent copy. . ae 


Stanley had heard 
it comment before. Bachelors had a 
y of making it—fervently and won- 
‘ingly—after they had eaten dinner at 
new home. It seemed to include all 
worldly goods, the excellence of his 
eand the quality of the meal. Bache- 
3 were the very ones: to appreciate a 
nestic establishment, without realiz- 
the infinite detail that made it a suc- 
3. To-night, in approving the meal’s 
fect service, how could they know the 
sught Katherine had given to the plan- 
g of it. The importance of enough 
utiful silverware, for instance! Why, 
y four short months ago, Stanley 
n't thought of these things himself! 


| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 


VE you enough silverware to entertain 
requently and thoughtfully — with that 
difference that makes your parties re- 
ted? Or does a scanty equipment of 
‘eep you from inviting to your home the 
‘you (and your husband) would like to 


sibly so! Possibly you have delayed 
sing this necessary silverware because you 
't to provide all that you need would be 


ensive. But it need not be—if you pur- 
tisely of “1847 Rogers Bros.” Silverplate! 
ais fine tableware—approved by four 
‘ions of particular hostesses—you may 
your present silverware in small quan- 
t build up a complete new service to 
/an antiquated pattern. You will find 


“Boy, you're lucky 


|»? 


veh 


es enough beautiful silverware 
add to the charm of your entertaining? 


every kind of piece your good taste dictates— 
soup spoons, salad forks, coffee spoons, serving 
pieces. Each is beautiful enough to make every 
meal more pleasant, and durable enough to be 
handed on to your children’s children. 


Buy “1847 Rogers Bros.” to-day in the pieces 
you need most. Add to it as the occasion 
demands. This you can do easily, because the 
leading dealers in your vicinity are sure to have 
the newer patterns of “1847 Rogers Bros.” in 
their stock. 


May we send you a copy of our booklet Y-9o, 
“Etiquette, Entertaining and Good Sense,” with 
authoritative table settings made in the Good 
Housekeeping Studio of Furnishings and Dec- 
orations? You will find it full of suggestions 
for successful entertaining. Write for it to-day. 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 


Piievel ReP LAT E 


PIE SERVER 
Slightly Reduced ) 


HERALDIC PATTERN 


The meat dish and many 
other practical and decora- 
tive pieces are made in this 

handsome pattern. 


The big names of every kind are foun 
on Victor Records — 


Not only in the fields of operatic and classic music is the Victrola supreme. The 
latest dance hits, the songs and music, and the humor of the leading vaudeville and 
musical comedy productions are presented by their greatest exponents on Victor 
Records. Here, the same fidelity that reproduces the most delicate intonations of a grand 
opera singer, catches minutely the musical oddities of the modern dance orchestra, 


and the laugh-provoking quips of the comedy artist. “| 
Paul Whiteman has revolutionized modern dance ; 

music and made it beautiful. The Victor Records of = 

his orchestra represent distinctly this new element of Y 


the dance. Everything it plays is characterized by 
marvelous precision of time, by skilful scoring and by 
the equally skilful use of sustained harmony in in- 
struments not occupied with the dance rhythm. Every 
bit of this intricate music-pattern with its unusual 
effects, you will enjoy hearing and will be able to 
distinguish readily on these records which represent 
only a small part of Whiteman’s Victor repertoire: 


Double-faced 
Lonely Lede Melody tox re Feat 
I Can't Get the One l Want—Fox Trot -—«+$}19381._75e 
Rhapeody in Blue—Part 2 paw ee 


PAUL WHITEMAN 


Victor Artist If there is anything “funnier” than a Victor 
Record by the Duncan Sisters, it must be some other 
record which you will find in the Victor Record Cat- 
alogs. These two inimitable ladies of the comedy 
stage, Vivian and Rosetta, sing, play the ukelele, 
“pick” upon one another in the true manner of “kid” 
sisters, and write their own plays. It doesn’t make 
much difference what they do, it’s the way they do 
it that makes you laugh, and that’s exactly what will 
happen when you listen to these Victor Records: 


Victrola No. 80 
100 


Mahogany, oak or 
walnut 


Double-faced 
© wa fi if Never Hadta Mammy i 19206 75¢ 
DUNCAN SISTERS ent eae Portuguese and the Greeks i 19113 75¢ 


Victor Artists 


Victrola No. 215 
150 


Mahogany, oak or 
walnut 


There is something wholesome and distinctly 
American about Will Rogers and the homely phi- 
losophy for which he has become famous. Would you 
like to have him come to your home for a chat to- 
night? His Victor Records make this possible. He will 
do everything for you that he does at the “ Follies” — 
except throw his lariat. Hear his Victor Records — 
and see if it isn’t true! Here are some: 

Double-faced 


Will Rogers Talks to the Bankers 45374 $1.00 


Will Rogers’ First Political Speech ; 
A New Slant on War ; 


© en ee ; 
Dupont . pied ie. 


Timely Topics 45347 1.00 


Will Rogers Nominates Henry Ford for President 


WILL ROGERS Will Rogers Tells Traffic Chiefs 


How to Direct Traffic 
Victor Artist 


45369 1.00 


“ Victrola No. 410 
/ Mahogany, $300; electric, $340 


There is but one Victrola and that is made by the 
Victor Company—look for these Victor trade marks 


TRADE MARK 


ro 


ACG US PAT OFF , 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N.J. | 
Victor Talking Machine Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal. . | 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


| Levington Comfort—Emil Fuchs—Horatio Winslow—Cosmo Hamilton 
, arrett—Ben Ame sliiams—Edwin F. Lladd—Fthel Watts Mumford 


Zippers are worn over 
your shoes. 


7 7 7 


On and off in a jiffy 
—fastened with the 
original Hookless 
Fastener. 


Af 7 Tw 
Trim, stylish feet 


under most trying 
weather conditions. 


Zippers for Every Foot 
in the Family—keep the 
shoes clean, protect the 


health. 
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: Zippers by Goodrich Comma By Deke, 
IT WORKS LIKE A CHAR 
Only the genuine 
Zipper has the name : | 
—— Hookless Fastener on The Hookless Fastener has made Zipper one of 
= the tab. : 

most popular items—and one of the most useful 

modern winter-wear. 
So easy to operate »* 7 a downward pull zip! 
Zipper gaps open wide enough for your slippered! 
to enter. Another zip! » » » and it closes tight. Pe 
protection against the mud, slush and moisture 

| soil your footwear and menace your health. 
Nothing to Button, Hook, Lace or Tie ASK YOUR DEALER FOR ZIPPERS 
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J. BASCOM, he signed himself, keeping it a secret that his people had named 
him Marcus Junius. Halfway between twenty and thirty, he had been 
pondering a good deal of late on what sort of stuff he was made of. When 
he read of a hero’s exploits in a newspaper or story he asked himself, would 

»/me that? And when he heard of some great suffering or privation of explorers 
died how he would have acted if he had been along. 
"4 sed in an old leather store, where they called him M. J. It was near the Plaza 

‘eles—a shop which real cattlemen used to swear by in the days when cantinas 

limed the passer-by around the corner on North Main Street—little games 

Pstairs—and the Mexicans standing around the Plaza still had bits of color 

‘shes and sombreros. 

ileather store was a wooden horse, frail but full height, on which M. J. was 
1 to show saddles, blankets and pack gear, talking a lot wiser than he felt to 
he had never sat a live horse in his life. 

evenings he would go out and sit in the Plaza under the dusty palms and 
or move about among the quiet Mexicans. There was a band that played 
mM first and last and in between, and M. J. could sometimes imagine he was 
1e City of Mexico, or at least in the heart of Sonora. Words like Sonora 

a held a curious fascination for his ears; they belonged to a world that 

‘Gance. Often he wondered what Los Angeles used to be like when there were 


B all around, and how La Paloma would have sounded then—carved out of 


rn 


Cuando sali de la Habana 
Vdlgame Dios! 
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Number 21 


“I Had Not Thought of That. They are So-:So. 
Why Not Come With Me Now, and Let Us See 
if They are Caim?”’ 


ILLUSTRATED BY BARTOW V. V. MATTESON 


One day a beak-faced old man pushed ajar the door to the leather store, looked slowly 
around and remarked in mildest tone, “‘The first thing cow people does, when they don’t 
know what to do, is to saddle their pony.” 

The voice was so gentle and leisurely, M. J. was warmed and interested at once. He 
was quite sure that nothing he could say about saddles would astonish such a customer, 
so he approached with a smile merely. The old man had come to a halt before as fine a 
bit of workmanship in plain leather as the store contained. 

“Tt ain’t hemstitched,” he began reflectively. 

“Would you like to see it on a model?” M. J. inquired. 

“Now what would you expect me to lay out for a little tan kack like this?” the 
other asked, as if not hearing the question. 

“Hundred seventy-five,” M. J. said throatily. 
model?” 

“No; I can see Buddy Pitcairn made her from here. I’m shore partial about his 
monogram when I fork leather, but it might confuse me a whole lot to see it on the 
dappled gray.”” A check was written with the remark: “You can ship her to me, care 
of Mort Cotton’s ranch at San Forenso, Arizona, and take plenty’ of time to look up 
this paper, young man. I never feel sure that the bank will like it when I write out 
money for myself.” 

The easy rapid writing hinted an intelligence in curious contrast to the quaint speech 
and huge hands, blacked and rounded to tool handles. The name on the check was 
Robert Leadley, and that was but the first of several calls which the old man made at 
the leather store, ostensibly for further purchases, but always lingering to talk to M. J. 
The latter had never known anyone so easy to be with, and one late afternoon at closing 


“Would you like to look at it on the 
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time, when Mr. Leadley, with embarrassment, invited him 
to go out to supper, he had been on the point of asking 
the same thing. They stopped for a soft drink at an old 
brown rail in Main Street. 

“‘T ’member when this was a great sportin’ place,” Mr. 
Leadley said. ‘‘I used to come in here from the mountains 
with gold in a little chamois sack. Had a California claim 
then. I’m located over in Arizona now, but even yet when 
the time comes to go out, I usually feel like coming over to 
L. A. to get cool. Why, I was in this very place one night 
when a man was shot. Just yonder by that plate of hard- 
boiled eggs, he went down, callin’ on a woman.” 

“‘T didn’t quite understand what you mean by ‘go- 
ing out,’’’ M. J. said, not wanting to miss anything. 

“When you’ve got a claim in the mountains and 
you figure on leaving, you designates it ‘going out.’”’ 

“Ts it a gold mine?” 

“Well, by stretchin’ a trifle you might call it a 
gold mine—just a little eke by myself. Southeast a 
ways and highup. You goto San Forenso first. You 
can look back into California and down into Sonora 
from my diggin’s.”’ 

“Do you have horses up at the mine?” M. J. 
asked, thinking of the Pitcairn stock saddle. 

The quaint laugh sounded. ‘‘Just a little vanity, 
young man. They do say old Bob Leadley would 
have his saddle hoss if he was runnin’ a canal boat. 
I can’t seem to do proper without a bit of hoss flesh 
handy, though Mamie sure costs me no end money 
and trouble, not bein’ the sort of hoss as can pick her 
livin’ off the north side o’ trees.” 

He paused as if pleased to recall the mare to mind 
in minutest detail. 

“Mamie’s father was the stake hoss, Ganopol— 
one of the first ten runners, they do say, and bone and 
blood to go with it, if not a whole lot of hoss sense 
essential. Mamie’s mother was just a cow horse; just 
cow horse, with a little clock workin’ between her 
eyes—that was Clara. Thirteen years, I had her, and 
we got real domesticated together, you might say. 
Mamie’sa five-year-old now—just about growed up— 
don’t resemble neither parent none, bein’a jewel box j} 
by herself, full of her own little knickknacks. Yep; « 3 
bred right out o’ the purple royalty on one hand and 
the black sage on the other, but approachin; my idea 
of saddle hoss, plumb satisfyin’. 

“An’ p’r’aps it ain’t such a chore, as I’m makin! 
out, to get hay and grain up to themine, because 
once or twice a year Mort Cotton sends his mule 
train up from San Forenso to pack down my- ore. 
Takes just about a week’s work, three times a year, 
for a dozen or fourteen mules; and ’stea the train pilin’ 
back uptrail with empty riggin’s, I stotk up the cabin and 
the corral. Makes it easy, but a whole lot of times I don’t 
know where to put all I got.” 


After supper they strolled back to the Plaza. 

The band began playing La Paloma. M. J. started to 
speak, but Mr. Leadley’s hand tightened on his knee for 
silence. 

“I’ve got reason to remember that piece,” he said when 
it was over. “‘The Mexicans never get tired of it. It’s like 
the Virgin speaking to them. Do you know what that word 
means?”’ 

“Dove,” said M. J. 

“Correct. You must have studied the language?” 

“Yes. It comes handy in the leather store sometimes. 
You know a lot about Mexico, don’t you?” 

“Not so much as I used to think, young man, but_I like 
the people. They’re peaceful to be with, like the cattle. I 
lived on a farm in Ioway when I was a boy, and my father 
and mother used to fight a whole lot—at supper, especially. 
I ’member often goin’ out in the barnyard, and how peace- 
ful it was, after the supper table. The peons loll around 
and ruminate like the cattle.” 

M. J. waited for more, and what came had a world of 
feeling in it that he didn’t understand. It seemed the night 
was chillier, and for once the gentle tone changed. 

“We used to call ’em greasers and shoot ’em up a lot, 
not thinkin’ much about it. We used to hang ’em for horse 
thieves when a sheriff wanted to make a showin’. Thought 
little more of ’em than a Chinee, only diff’rent. Young 
punchers and miners—we thought we were the people.” 

The voice stopped so suddenly M. J. felt queer. 

“You didn’t tell me why you have reason to remember 
La Paloma,” he said, looking across at the red lights of 
Estella Teatro. 

“T’ve got a boy about your size, I figure, somewhere 
south in Sonora.” The words fanned to life the romantic 
pictures of M. J.’s private world—‘‘somewhere south in 
Sonora.” “He used to like that song—used to whistle and 
sing it at all times,’’ Mr. Leadley continued. “Ten years 
since I saw him. He was only fifteen then—that would 
make him about your age now. You’re pretty good size, 
but I think he’d show up a speck taller by this time.” 

““What’s your son doing down there?”’ 

“Well, I only hear from him occasionally through the 
papers. Must be excitin’ work, having to do with the 


rurales mostly. Some calls it politics in Mexico. . . 
Maybe they’ll play that again—if we sit down for a spell. ” 

And now M. J. was hearing the story of a boy, called 
Bart—no mother after the first year or two—life in a 
mining camp south of Silverbell, Arizona—a sorry sort of 
helpless attachment in the father. 

“The very night Bart came to town, before even the old 
Mexican nurse let me in, I knew my job was cut out.” 

Sentences like these stood out in the midst of detail: 

“T had everything mapped out for him, but he wouldn’t 
follow the map. That broke me, because I mapped so hard 
and set much store. Bit by 
bit Bart showed me he’d have 
his way—taking his whip- 
pings easy, looking white, but 
ready to laugh, and going his 
own way just the same after- 
ward. I never seemed able 
to do the right thing by him; 
couldn’t let him alone; cared 
too much, I guess—the kind 
of care that hurts. Why, I’d 
get lonesome for him when he 
was right in the room, and 
flare up over things I’d never 
dream of getting sore about 
in anyone else. 

“Not having his mother, a 
Mexican woman and her 

daughter brought Bart 
up. He learned their 
Spanish and their ways; 
he learned all we know 
about handling horses 
and what they know be- 
sides. oe he ht, his 
hand qui easy; 
horseman ~at, ten, Bart 
was; had to have his six- 
gun before he: was twelve. 
No use me try: in? to keep 
him from it, nd the fel- 
lows I worked with in the 
mines «whispering that 
_he’d kill himself-—that 
he wouldn’t live to x 
hanged. 
Seng. Slim, nace hee 
“easy smiling and Spanish 
on his tongue—Mexican 
spurs, onehas‘and reata; 
more interested ¥ guitar music than fax ‘ining, and off 
by himself or with the Mexicaiis, instead with his own 
kind. Yet anyoné cduld see Bart was. gam 
life a feather to him, take it or Yeave pase 


gerous. I’m shore gettin’ eo reat? Fai a 
“‘T like to hear about. him,” e youngér ims 


That night as they parted, Me ‘J. pemarked with feeling, 
“T’d certainly like to get ‘somewhere down in Sonora, but 
they say at the store I ean only have t eeks’ vacation.’ 

“When does this heré disaster happew i in the leather 
business?”’ Mr. Leadley said with @ halt in’ his tone. 

“T can leave in June.” 

It was now the last Weel i in April. 
was husky with strain. 

“T was thinkin’ you might come over,to my claim on 
your vacation.” 

It began to appear more and more possible as they 
talked, _ 

Dirertions. opened right here at the Plaza. M. J. was 
told that an old friend and mining partner of Mr. Lead- 
ley’s—Mort Cotton, the cattleman, to whom the saddle 
was shipped—would meet him at San Forenso and drive 
him up as far as the road went on the way to the mine. 

“That’s at Bull Trout Camp,” the old man added. 
“From there you just keep on hikin’ up the Cafion Trail 
till you come to White Stone Flats, where I’ll be watchin’ 
for you.” 

It sounded extremely complicated to M. J. 
pose I should miss the trail?’’ he said. 

“‘T can’t see how you could, unless you got headstrong.’ 

“But how am I to know when I get to White Stone 
Flats?” 

“By composin’ yourself to listen a little longer. First, 
you see two big pines less’n twenty feet apart, still alive 
but showing marks of a forest fire ten or twelve years back.” 

“T’m afraid I wouldn’t know how a tree would look 
twelve years after a forest fire.” 

“Right, you wouldn’t; but that ain’t all to go by. It is 
a flats, remember, and on the flats is a lot of big white 
stones, and printed on the biggest of ’em in black letters, 
‘ARE YOU DOOMED?’”’ 

M. J. saw himself getting there. 

“Humorist—now I wonder?’’ Mr. Leadley went on. 
“Or just a pious gent coming up into Nineveh, as if sent 
for? ‘ARE You DoomED?’—right on the big stone facin’ 
the trail, and a little way off on a smaller stone he fixes his 
answer: ‘JESUS SAVES.’ That there handwritin’ on the 


The dua man’s voice 


“But sup- 
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rock seems to be for me, ’cause every time I go for: 
there it is. But as I was sayin’, you’ll know you'r 
to the flats when you get to the last water.” 

“How shall I know it’s the last water?” 

“’Cause pretty soon after that you’ll come to ¢ 
and I’ll be watchin’.” 

Finally came the June morning when M. J. reac 
Forenso, where he was met by Mr. Cotton, with 
horse rig. The hand that he gripped was crippled jj 
but did not lack strength, and the eyes of the old ea 
peered into his with such frequency and deep iy 
they drove that M. J. began to feel he had neve 
been so exhaustively appraised. 

“Did Bob start tellin’ you about Red Ante yet 
Cotton asked after some time. 

“No,” said M. J., wondering if Red Ante were. 

At Bull Trout Camp, where the road ended, Mr, 
excused himself to write a note to Mr. Leadley 
M. J. was asked to deliver. 

“And don’t let the old bull snake fill you up on} 
he’s treated Bart,’’ was the last swift injunction, 
along myself in them days, and I didn’t miss all t 
goin’ on.” 

M. J. nodded attentively. 

“Remember what I say when he starts tellin’ yo 
Red Ante!’”’ shouted Mr. Cotton, holding hard 
swerving team. 

Awhile after that M. J. was alone on the steep 
Trail, his ears cracking like drying wall paper fi 
altitude, and his heart windily at work. Springs sa 
the earth from time to time. There positively didr 
to be any last water, until the trail widened an 
faced him: ‘‘ARE YoU DOOMED?” 

White Stone Flats. He found the two pines tl 
lived through the fire, all straight; but no Mr. Le: 
meet him. He called a little, but raising his voice | 
queerly uneasy. There was food in his roll, and he 
spread his blankets and stretched out. The idea 
him that he must soon get back to work, for it seen 
ten days already. 

The old man must have forgotten the date, 1 
anything was possible. Hours after, a white glare‘ 
the eastern trees and a tardy bulging moon shoy 
then quite the most curdling wail sounded thro 
whitish night. It was doggy in depth and volum 
wauling of it was like a greatly enlarged cat. No 
could really study the stuff he was made of; hi 
knocking to get out. Nothing short of a moi 
made that noise. 

There was another sound, hard to place, tha’ 
of the dragging hours—a queer hum, so soft tha 
know whether it was a mile away or in his hai 
a woman going insane, but not violently. 

Hard to believe, but the sky began to show 
another day was actually to be given to 
made coffee at last; then in full daylight, an 
He stood up; his hand shook as he held a ma 
rette, and his eyes caught the black lethal 
DOOMED?” 

“How did you know?” he muttered—and 
call again—his own name. 

A minute later he was running across the 
verifying as he ran, ‘‘Bascom—this wa-a-ay! 
somewhat above. oe 

“Yes, I’m coming!” 

On the easy slope before his eyes he saw a t! 

“Turn to the left at the rotted cedar!” — 

The voice nearer, his own steps soundless 
seventy feet along the punk of a fallen timbe 
ridge which the winds had swept clean—a hand 
the gravel— the old man crumpled there, his li 
white in a pained smile. ; 

“A long time gettin’ to you; couldn’t ma 
Where’s your canteen?” . ee 

“Back with my stuff—shall I get it?” _ 

“No, I guess I can wait a little longer. 
cabin. Mebby, leaning a whole lot, I can w: 

“What did you do? You haven’t been 
all night?” 

“Yes. In the tunnel yesterday ’bout noon—Tfalli 
Too big for the small of a man’s back. Sta 
there, somewhere.’’ Did he mean in the m 
back? “Figured I could reach you bya 
played out.” 

He couldn’t stand now, even with help. M 
him at last; a long hard pull up to the cabi 
directions the latter part of the way, for ah 
incessant nickering, like showers of gold coins 
a metal surface. 

“That’s Mamie. She ain’t been fed s 
morning,”’ the old man apologized repeate 
misses bestowin’ her welcomes, though it 
be quite so noisy. She’s a great listener, too, | 

A cabin in the midst of a group of great 
M. J. entered the open door, gasping with his 
old man’s tortured mouth still smiled up at 
bunk. The room smelled like cigar-box w 
stuffed with chests, cupboards and cabinets: -a | 


r) 


| 
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4. J. brought water and started to unlace the 
oot. 

n of the old chuckle and the words: “‘No, nothing 
sill you go feed Mamie. She ain’t used to bein’ 
¢ ke this.” an 

f adream, M. J. went out to the little corral, lifting 
yen pin that let him in. The mare played curiously 
in, but mainly kept her eyes to the cabin, her ears 
pout for a voice from there. He saw only a bay 
‘ill at first—shiny satin in the bright sunlight—a 
1 rounded out than the wooden horse in the leather 
'e was thinking of the look he had seen in Bob 
»;face; and of the rock, too big for the small of a 
ick, and of feeding the mare before anything could 
, He dropped a measure of grain into the manger 
‘a shed roof, but Mamie didn’t stay with it. She 
“ning up and down the corral nickering softly, 
y her head cocked toward the cabin, her ears held 
0inting to the open door. She seemed appareled 


is ne. 


j2ak wasn’t in the mine. 

a trickle inside, young man.” 

y avery little while, through the heat of the day, the 
1 lescribed his hurt, and how he felt himself bleeding 
zy. M. J.’s thought was to run for help to the near- 
r in Bull Trout Camp, but the other wouldn’t let 
9 There were things to be said. 

5 ever can tell when I’m apt to start talkin’—don’t 
-\’m restin’ a little first, that’s all.” 

e Mr. Leadley dozed a little later, M. J. roamed 
\tside, but within call. Everything imaginable in 
yf canned goods, dried fruits, preserves were stored 
fl as commodious as the cabin; vast supplies of 
d ind quantities of unused tools. Stocked for a year, 
2 looked; with at least a ton of baled hay and many 
fain in the corral shed. All the carpenter work was 
¢eedar; hand-tooling everywhere—work of a man 
iid to bring out the best with a sharp blade; a 


The Suggestions of Underground Began to Haunt Him—the 


quaint art about the cabinets and wooden insets in the 
fireplace. 

Down trail to the right from the cabin door was the 
tunnel entrance to the mine, and ahead out over many tree 
tops a glimpse of the flats, a great pit of saffron light. M. J. 
was thinking he should go for help in spite of the old man’s 
protestations. A call from the cabin hurried him in shortly 
after noon. 

Twice the old man’s lips started before he got words 
going. 

“From the first, I took to you, young man—from the 
minute you looked so inquirin’ as to what I meant, when 
I came in that leather store. Same age, and all that, as 
Bart down in Sonora—and when you hints you’d like to 
get down there Draw up a box to write on, and bring 
me a little leather sack of papers in the lower cabinet by 
the fireplace—the key in the wallet here. You’re to write 
down what I say.”’ 

Reserves of will power were drawn upon; the quaint 
twang went out of the old man’s speech: 

“T, Robert Leadley, of the Dry Cache Mine, near San 
Forenso, Arizona, in sound mind, so far as I know, but 
badly hurt from a fallen rock in the tunnel of said mine— 
my own fault because I knew for a long time there were 
spots that needed timbering—do hereby confer upon my 
young friend, M. J. Bascom, who is writing this at my 
word, the sole right and authority to manage and admin- 
ister all property I possess ——”’ 

Enumeration included the Dry Cache Mine, saddle 
horse, all goods stored in cabin and corral shed, bankbooks, 
documents and keys to a lock box in the San Forenso 
Bank—amounting at the lowest to ninety thousand dollars, 
since Mr. Leadley had refused an offer of seventy-five 
thousand dollars for the mine itself. 

“Don’t sell in a hurry,” he broke in. ‘‘There’s a gold 
tooth in her head. Mort Cotton understands. You can 
tell Bart.”’ 

M. J. was to be identified by Mr. Cotton, who would 
help him through business of bank and probate and answer 


all questions as to why the property could not be left and 
arranged for in the usual way. It was Mr. Leadley’s desire 
to leave the bulk of what he possessed to his only son, Bart 
Leadley, now somewhere in Sonora, Mexico, at large, and 
M. J.’s work to find same. A generous salary and expense 
account were provided, and on the day Bart Leadley was 
brought back to the States, M. J. was at liberty to assign to 
himself a one-fifth interest in the Dry Cache Mine. One- 
fifth was to go to Mort Cotton, memo of which was on 
separate paper, and three-fifths to the son, Bart Leadley. 

M. J.’s eye was held to the page, after this was written, 
his mind so lost in what it all meant that the voice from the 
bunk actually startled. 

“Well, how about it, young man—does the paper stand?”’ 

“But me—why me, Mr. Leadley?”’ 

“Because Mort Cotton can’t go—I’ve talked to him— 
and administerin’ property isn’t his line. It’s—it’s because 
I took to you—that’s the main reason.” 

““But—in case your son isn’t to be found 
anything I can do?”’ 

‘* All you have to do is convince Mort Cotton of the facts, 
and the whole business lies between you and him. There’s 
nobody else in that case.” 

M. J. went to the door to breathe. Sonora—to find Bart 
Leadley at large in Sonora—expenses to draw from—an 
interest in the mine. His eyelids narrowed as he turned 
from the corral, where the mare stood listening in the vivid 
afternoon light. The voice came from behind. 

“But Bart Leadley isn’t dead. Idon’tfeelhe’sdead. .. . 
No, you won’t be able to go for a doctor just yet—little 
later for that, mebbe. The paper’s done, but there’s some- 
thing to tell about Red Ante before you go—and yes, about 
Mamie. I’m giving her to you outright. I’ve told Mort. 
Not that Bart isn’t a horseman, but you might be a long 
time findin’ him, and I don’t want her to change hands too 
often. Of course, you'll need her in Sonora. Don’t 
try to run her, young man. Just try to come to an under- 
standing. Stand around and talk to her—she’s one more 

(Continued on Page 106) 


at least, from 


Presence of Condemned Men 
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welfare is the fundamental consideration 

of their existence, mine were gravely 
concerned about the future of their only re- 
maining boy, who had been placed in this 
world just after an elder brother in an un- 
guarded moment, playing before an open fire, 
caught a cinder on one of his curls and ended 
his young life almost before it had even begun. 
This was probably why the newcomer was 
doubly surrounded with anxious care and af- 
fection after his appearance on this stage, 
where tragedy and comedy succeed each other 
in endless variation, and are enacted with such 
elemental force that not a few of the actors 
look imploringly at the curtain above and 
wonder when it will be lowered, too often 
indifferent even as to whether or not the exit 
is by the right door. 

This affection of my parents was my stage. 
The light effects were produced by only warm 
colors; the words I heard spoken were modu- 
lated by the tenderness of parental love; the 
setting was an idyl, flowers and sunshine— 
the kingdom of dreams. Even today I live 
happily in that land of mystery, and still enjoy 
each passing moment, blessing the dawning 
morrow. 

But I have learned that just to play the 
part to the best of one’s ability does not alone 
make for success. We need the collaboration 
of the other actors, even the good will of those 
who do not act with us. It is an essential in- 
gredient, and its omission gives to life the 
flavor of unseasoned food; no matter how well 
it may be prepared, thereis something lacking. 
And that something is the human element. 


Lo so many parents whose children’s 


Enchanted Days of My Childhood 


Y MOTHER’S kin had, with united ef- 
forts, made for themselves name and 
wealth. My father’s people were poor. He 
was the youngest of a large number of brothers 
and sisters, all of whom seemed satisfied with 
their lot in a little village in Hungary. Notso 
my father. He left at an early age to mold his 
own destiny. He went to the nearest town 
and accepted a place in a small commercial 
house at the bottom of the ladder, whose steep 
steps he climbed untiringly until he reached a 
level where he felt he might aspire to the hand 
of one of the daughters of his patron. He 
proposed and was accepted, and they went to 
live in Vienna. There he established himself 
with nothing more than a good name, valuable 
experience, determination to succeed and the 
affection of a consort to whom he was accustomed to look 
up, and whom he worshiped ever more through the years. 
Soon after I was sent to school my mother’s health 
became delicate, and she had to spend the winters in the 
south and the summers in the mountains. Thus I grew 
up at the side of my father, who became my adviser, friend 
and companion. In fact, he was everything to me, and the 
gentle care with 
which he guard- 
ed my existence 
was such that I 
never felt the 
need or desire 
to associate 
with my school- 
mates. My 
lonely child- 
hood opened a 
world for me, a 
world which 
kept me un- 
aware of the 
shadows which 
are the comple- 
ment of light. I 
was a dreamer. 
Even while still 
very young, 
beautiful things 
caused an emo- 
tion of happi- 
ness. There was 
always the crav- 
ing to express 
myself in some 
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At Right —Mr. Fuchs in His Studio 


form of imagery. I would 
write poetry or sketch or 
would compose tunes which, 
however discordant they 
may have been to others, 
unfolded lovely pictures to 
my gaze. What I could not 
express in language of my 
own, I borrowed from Heine, 
Goethe, Felix Dahn, Théophile 
Gautier and Alfred de Mus- 
set—my companions who could 
make me weep or sigh or could 
spur me on to such heights of 
enthusiasm that I wanted to set 
out and conquer the world. 

To lay claim to having been a good 
scholar would be to flatter myself unde- 
servedly. Actually, I had difficulty to 
squeeze through the semesters and I did not 
come out unscathed, for I bore several scratches and 
a few hard knocks. The one course in which I excelled 
was modeling. Small wonder. I spent all my spare time 
in that room. My first teacher was an old sculptor of an- 
imals, and the quantities of dogs’ heads that he made me 
copy would have decorated a fair-sized kennel. To me it 
was such joy to mess about in that fascinating clay, which 
yielded so pliantly to the slightest impress of my fingers; 
but I neglected to note that though it was excellent for my 
ambition it never improved my appearance. 

As I grew older I understood better and better what my 
father meant to me. I saw that he would deprive himself 
of comforts to give me luxuries. He would often speak of 
the pleasure it was for him to permit me to study anything 
I wanted to, because that was a form of patrimony from 
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which no one could separate me, 
not know then that my enchanted 
tailed sleepless nights for him who d 
nothing. 

Having built up a little business 
he was justly proud, he looked forws 
time when I should be able to } 
Nothing would have given me grea 
faction. After leaving college I did 
firm with the resolve to lighten his 
but I did not know how to make my 
useful. It was painful to us both- 
because he soon saw that I had no 
for commerce, and it grieved me bey: 
pare when I knew that I could be ofr 
to him. And when in later years I 
least have returned his munificence 
small measure, it was too late—his ; 
had come to join the innumerable ce 

While at school, not content to spel 
leisure time drawing and modeling, I, 
resist making cartoons on the margi 
textbooks. Aside from the infraction 
pline, it destroyed the salability of t 
to the incoming class. One of these 
sketches was of a teacher and cost 
merit mark in deportment at an unp 
moment, for I had arrived at the pe’ 
final examinations. The teacher said 
but simply opened a large class | 
placed a mark against my name wh’ 
certain was not favorable. This ala 
so much that in my despair at the 
penalty—the relinquishment of my 
to serve one year only instead of a 
tary training—I went to him with | 
and asked if he thoughtit fair to puni 
making a really complimentary likene' 


A Boy Who Would be anAi 


HE LOOKED at it and, in casual 
over the leaves, recognized the 
of some of my schoolmates and seer| 
amused. There were others of hims’ 
flattering, and it made me tremble 
proached those pages, but they, toi 
to amuse him. He invited me tc! 
see him at his home that after) 
bring my books, so I journe; 
on a pilgrimage to the) 
suburb where he lived i: 
apartment at the top of| 
house. I was shownr 
study by a grumpy 0 
keeper. There he s 

in mountains of bool; 
everywhere—on sh 
the floor, on chai 
bles, even under t 

He invited me toil 

and tell him abou! 
There was little toe 

the story of a } 
craved to be an als 
whose family oppos¢! 
now this unfortunatl 

in the classroom and {? 
prospect of years of mil! 
ice on account of my ¥ 
in deportment. All e 
while he inspected my ti 
occasionally breaking = 
( 


laughter. He was no longer 
schoolmaster keeping his boys 
He was natural, human. yi 
After hearing my tale of woe he salc 
worry. I will do all I can to help you. Noone i 
know the extent of your talent, but I see enojl 
convinced that the life of an artist means your IP 
So go home and keep on working.” 
I had made a friend that afternoon. 
This was the first occasion in facing an almit 
mountable obstacle—the necessity for serving )° 
extra years in the government barracks when I t 
by an unseen force to act promptly and without 
tion. To approach a master as I had was an wi 
presumption. This and other later instances ta t 
act on impulse, even in important decisions, 
myself to be guided by those unnamed powers wel 
to influence the trend of our thought, just as thi? 
rays or waves transmit sound and even envi 


ds of miles away. The mere fact that we call it 
ag—fate or destiny or providence—proves that it 
ye manifested itself to countless others. 

jusual action had far-reaching consequences. This 
aman spent his days in a classroom harassed by a 
ruly youngsters, and his nights among his beloved 
In his obscurity he was one day sought and 
vd secretary of the treasury for the Austrian 


‘his came about was in itself a romance. 

time to time he issued pamphlets on national and 
e questions. It was then the only possible way of 
ig government measures by a private citizen, the 
rof whose fatherland was his chief consideration. 
yurse these brochures came to the knowledge of the 
sror. Especially was Francis Joseph interested in 
of articles in which the writer undertook to prove 


ancies of France, Germany and Italy that stabiliz- 
would have a lasting effect upon the prosperity 
apire. So impressed was the sovereign with these 
essays that, 
whena change 
in the cabinet 
took place, 
he offered to 
unknown 
Doctor Stein- 
bach the port- 
folio of the 
treasury. 
And Stein- 
bach proved 
to be the right 
man in the 
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was touring Europe. Her success was astounding. 
Although she played in French, the Vienna theater sold 
out every night. At the stage door hundreds of people 
would wait for her to come out, when she would toss 
among them fragments of the lace handkerchief which 
she tore so effectively into shreds in La Dame aux 
Camélias. No wonder I caught the contagious fever. 
Night after night I, too, waited in the dark passages at 
the stage door in the hope of catching a glimpse of her 
as she passed. One day I took my courage in my hands 
and wrote her, asking if she would grant me the honor 
of a few sittings for a small bust, which I would be 
happy to offer her should she think it worthy of accep- 
tance. To my note came this reply: 

“Je vous recevrai demain, Samedi, a quatre heures, et je 
me préterat avec plaisir a votre fantaisie artistique.’ [I 
shall receive you tomorrow, Saturday, at four, and shall 
lend myself with pleasure to your artistic fancy.] 

This was about the biggest thing that could have 
happened to me. I began the bust in wax, and with the 
aid of photographs worked at it day and night until I 
finished it—such as it was. In a turmoil of excitement 
I waited at my studio. The time passed, but there was 
no sign of the divine Sarah. I waited on, until finally 
I took up her letter again to make sure that the engage- 
ment was written there, black on white. There really 
was hardly need of that, since I knew the letter by heart. 
But as I scanned it again, and this time more carefully, 
I discovered that I had read the first three words “‘Je 
vous verrai’’ {I shall see you], assuming that this would 
mean at my improvised studio. When I realized my 
error I had barely time enough to hurry to her hotel and 
to throw myself upon her mercy. 

She was in her drawing-room presiding at tea, and 
was surrounded by a crowd of illustrious visitors. Behind 


Cecilia Duezi, an Italian Peasant Woman, From an 
Original by the Author 


right place. herchairstood her husband, Damala,thehandsomeDamala, everyone knew that he had been her dressmaker and that 


What he ad- whom she had married and divorced and married again. she had fallen in love with him. Because of this he was 
vocated in Though he had no talent, he played in her company the more interesting to the crowd than a Charles Kean or a 
writinghewas part of the leading juvenile. But what did that matter? Henry Irving. 

able to put He looked the part and she possessed the gifts. Besides, This throng about Madame Bernhardt I had to face, 


into effect. In 
a few years 
the new Aus- 
trian currency 
d saracter Study by Mr. Fuchs proved so ben- 
eficial that 
tiay it is still a legal tender and will probably con- 


and I stammered my excuses as best I knew how. They all 
laughed heartily. I produced the bust I had made. It 
was shown around to everyone, and I suppose this must 
have been another cause of hilarity. Very graciously, 
‘ . however, she invited me to come up on the stage that 
: night. And when I came, hanging on her every word and 
gesture, she presented me, after the big love scene in 


sfor many years to come. 
Vz passed my examinations with the help of my 
o.d friend, my father allowed me to enroll at the 
i Academy of Fine Arts. After my brief busi- 
4 er he was convinced that it would be better to 
eollow my own inclinations. 
e2acher of sculpture at the 
n was Professor Hellmer. His 
W crowded, so that he could 
1 a few minutes to each indi- 
l\[he best pupils he taught in 
‘estudio, thusremoving them 
oisight. But this did not mat- 
u; to view their work would 
panes materially, as the aca- 

‘ach only the humbler disci- 
Ne Even those who have 
ct the top of the academic 
rave rarely attained more 
tdiocrity. One has only to 
e list of the hundreds who 
sy the coveted prix de Rome 
‘lous countries, to be assured 
4 was their only achievement, 
ny be so designated rather 
_ lucky chance. 


: Divine Sarah 


f ason for this is simple. To 
‘din art, more than talent 
. That is only the founda- 

+ edifice itself requires many 

01 at parts, the omission of any 

f tich will be noticeable in the 

~iagination, sentiment, per- 

al», assiduity, untiring devo- 
is because of the exigencies 

S ofession that so few succeed, 

hi, indifferent to the dictates 

hha, the critics, the dealers or 
ie, have silently followed 
path, finding their way 

‘ely through the labyrinths. 

ley are not permitted to see 

if the road and the clearing 
heir days have at least been 
oyed bliss. 

year 1888, while I was 

, that Sarah Bern- 

€ zenith of her fame, 


Saint Cecilia, a Bas:Relief in Marble 


of Which Mention is Made in This Article 


Camille, with a piece of the coveted handkerchief, and 
even wrote a few words on it. My state by that time 
can be imagined. 

A little later, before leaving Vienna, I received another 
note from her, which read as follows: 


“Je vous en prie, cher Monsieur 
Fuchs, remettons la pose de mon petit 
joli buste d mon retour. Je me sens 
trop suffranteaujourd’hui. Jevaisme 
mettre dans mon lit pour pouvoir jouer 
ce soir. Venez ce soir dans ma loge 
pour que je vous serre la main. 

“Si vous venez ad Budapesth, je 
poserat bien. “ Mille amitiés, 

“SARAH BERNHARDT 
“1888.” 


[I beg of you, dear Mr. Fuchs, to 
postpone the sittings for my nice lit- 
tle bust until my return. I feel too 
unwell today. Iam going to lie down 
so as to be able to play tonight. Come 
this evening to my dressing room so 
that I can shake hands with you. 

If you come to Budapest, I will 
pose for you. 

A thousand kind regards, 
SARAH BERNHARDT. | 


A Mended Heart 


HAD a wild impulse to follow in 

her train with my poor bust. Un- 
fortunately I found that my means 
would hardly permit of such extrav- 
agance. For a long time my heart 
ached, and for many days after, I 
kept running to my door to see 
whether the hoped-for letter from 
Madame Bernhardt had arrived. But 
it never came. Time isa kind friend 
and a great physician, and it mended 
my broken heart too. 

Though passionately bent upon 
sculpture and drawing, I was also a 
student of music. Thanks to the 
generosity of my father, who showed 
me no end of kindness and indul- 
gence, I was able to study the piano 
at the Vienna Conservatory, and that 

(Continued on Pace 114) 


Preparing a Full Tumbler of the Liquid, as Rapidly as Possible I Drained Down the Larger Half. 


parents, my shock at learning the sensational ac- 

counts telegraphed from the Paris journals to the 
local press, and it is in response to your justly in- 
dignant cablegram that I hasten to respond with the 
detailed report of everything which happened. To begin, 
I cannot too strongly state that the person primarily re- 
sponsible for all is Uncle Perry. Yet I, too, may not be 
free from blame. Perhaps I should have acted when first 
I observed the signs of abnormality in his behavior. 

For example, when the train was pulling out past the 
city limits Uncle Perry, leaning from the window, began to 
blow kisses toward the factory. 

“What are you doing, Uncle Perry?’’ I demanded, as- 
tonished by this strange behavior. 

““A long farewell, Eustace,” he replied, taking out his 
handkerchief and wiping his eyes; ‘‘a long, long farewell.” 

This I attributed to natural emotion. Indeed, it was 
only when the great commercial city of New York was 
fading on the horizon that his conduct first impressed me 
as utterly untoward. Leaning on the ship’s rail, I had been 
expounding to him my notion of a more efficient method 
of wrapping cakes of soap when suddenly I perceived that 
Uncle Perry was no longer by my side or even in sight. 
Hastening in search of him to continue my exposition, I 
stopped a moment beside Velma and her cousin, Miss 
Meldor, who were sitting in their steamer chairs. 

“Have you seen Uncle Perry?” I asked. 

“Yes,” Velma answered; ‘he was with somebody 
named Grober from Racine, Wisconsin. They were hurry- 
ing forward. . Say, Eustace ——” 

“What is it, Velma?” I queried kindly. 

“When we get to Paris, Eustace, don’t you think we 
could lose your Uncle Perry for a while? He’s a little too 
stuffy and businessy, don’t you think?” 

“Velma!”’ said Miss Meldor reproachfully. 

“Well,” said Velma, “I hate to be around people who 
are so consciously righteous and efficient as Eustace’s 
Uncle Perry.” 

“Velma,” I replied, “Uncle Perry is an unusually ster- 
ling and sober character in the modern business world.” 


[: IS not necessary for me to recount, my dear 
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“Well,” said Velma with a sigh, “I wish he would quit 
being quite so sterling and so sober. It hurts. Perhaps Mr. 
Grober will do him good.” 

As I had previously observed Mr. Grober, and as he had 
scarcely seemed the sort of person with whom Uncle 
Perry could associate profitably, I now felt it my impera- 
tive duty to cut short this conversation and to continue 
my quest for our relative. 

In spite of the unpleasantly rolling motion of the boat, 
I had paced the deck for some time when, through the 
door of the so-called smoking salon, I caught sight of the 
object of my search. With Mr. Grober, Uncle Perry was 
seated at a small table behind two gilt-topped bottles, in- 
dulging in a hearty fit of laughter. 

“Uncle Perry,’’ I said somewhat severely as I noted the 
flush upon his cheek and the unusual light in his eye. 

“Hello, Eustace, old hoss,’’ he returned in a loud and 
unaccustomed voice. “Sit down and have a snifter of 
Europe’s famous temperance hair tonic, which cures them 
all of what ails them, and shake hands with Bill Grober, of 
Racine. He has just told me that his charming native city 
is not located upon Lake Michigan but that Michigan is on 
Lake Racine. If he says it again I will send the waiter out 
for a strait-jacket.” 

“No doubt, Mr. Grober,”’ I said, endeavoring to smooth 
over the tactlessness of Uncle Perry’s remark—‘‘no doubt 
you are aware that your native city, named after the cele- 
brated French dramatist, Racine, leads the world in the 
production of fi 

“Stop right there, Eustace,” interrupted Uncle Perry; 
“vou are all wrong. It has been conclusively proved that 
the last name of the celebrated French dramatist was not 
Wisconsin at all, but Henderson. Moreover, noted scien- 
tists, such as Darwin and Huxley and Ball, have latterly 
decided that, like Minnehaha, Racine is an Indian name 
derived from the old Chippewa root kinnikinnick—meaning 


Then I Sat Down and Awaited Results 
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Laughing Firewater. . . . Grober, if anyb 
to annex those bottles, shoot him at suni 
Eustace, since you won’t takea littlesho 
that would do you good, come out on 
I have bad news and I want to break it 
Though astonished by the uncouth chang 
come over Uncle Perry, I accompanied him qu 
to receive some explanation for his extraordiné 
“Hustace,” he began, ‘“‘you seem to have 
you are here, to use the classical phrase, @ 
It is true that dates mean nothing, and t 
according to the family Bible, I am thirty- 
age and you but twenty-three, for all pra 
I am just turning sixteen while you are a h 
and getting older every minute. But, youn 
want to paddle my own canoe. Your respecte 
my older brother has the notion, I fear, 
eroning your little group and acting as guide 
and friend to yourself, your good-looking fi 
lengthy and mature cousin, Miss Meldor. 
wrong. Eustace, he is all wrong. I amv 
other side of the road.” a 
“You are overwrought, Uncle Perry,” 
gently. “If you go to the stateroom and lie 
you will feel better.”’ : 
This counsel seemed to irritate rather th 
“‘Eustace,’”’ he said, “‘know once and fo 
off good advice of every description. For t 
accepted good advice and said nothing, but 
through. The best thing you can do is to rol 
“T have no hoop, Uncle Perry,’’ I returnet 
‘Well, then, run away and roll a cigarette 
I informed him that I did not smoke. _ 
“In that case run away without rolling, bl 
free knee-action and sprint at the finish.” 
With this remarkable valedictory he turn¢ 
rather than walked back into the smoking 
less, I dropped into the nearest deck chair, 
spite of the antics of the waves, to think. 
thought I do not know. Over and over ag 
ing problem presented itself for my deci 


id effects of that communal life. Either he was 
or—worse—had already become a confirmed 
ac; or—horrid hypothesis—he was suffering 
species of mental derangement. 

f these terrible alternatives was I to accept? 


II 


4 bounden duty to resolve these doubts at once. 
*h was the mental and physical malaise en- 
¥y my suspicions—and perhaps increased by the 
progress of our vessel—that I did not stir from 
ill some hours later. Reluctantly I was forced 
all invitations from Velma and Miss Meldor to 
>the deck. Indeed, it was only at the approach 


the closest association with the wholesome 
e of our family, Uncle Perry had suddenly lost 
“ning hour that I mustered courage to rise, not 
lea of seeking Uncle Perry, but merely to repose 
my bunk. A conversation with Velma slightly 
1 in no way relieved my mind. I had asked her 
(, had noticed anything strange in the behavior 
A eITY. 
| Perry,” she had answered, ‘“‘seems to be coming 
jlong winter’s sleep. A little while ago I passed 
}Mr. Grober and he paid me the nicest compli- 
ever heard and promised to tell my fortune. 
jing to like his style.” 
'y wish,”’ I had responded, ‘‘that in the future 
“iothing whatever to do with Uncle Perry.”’ 
| Perry strikes me,”’ she had returned flippantly, 
ul livewire in your family tree. But just as you 
ce; from now on every time I see him coming 
jider my steamer rug and scream.”’ 
x over this unlooked-for attitude on the part of 
to me by the most sacred of vows, I picked my 
yrd the stateroom. But on opening the door, 
my surprise to find that Uncle Perry had pre- 
He was standing in the center of the small 
mt. His hat had been laid carefully in the 
and he was endeavoring to arrange his hair with 
tush. Despite my condition—and his—I made 
id to interview him at once and thus come to 
fite conclusion as to his mental state. 


“Uncle Perry,” I began, ‘‘I wish to have a serious 
conversation with you.” 

“What language?”’ said Uncle Perry, laying down the 
toothbrush and trying to hang his coat on the electric 
light. “If you wish to use the ancient or Doric Greek it 
will be extra. Other languages at usual rates.” 

“Uncle Perry,’’ I remarked sternly, ‘‘do you realize 
what you are saying?” 

He shook his head. 

“Did I speak? Everything is going around. Where is 
little Ellen?’”’ 

“You seem far from well,” I remarked meaningly. ‘‘Do 
you wish me to dispatch a telegram to father?” 

Arranging himself on his bunk in a recumbent position, 
he closed both eyes and returned the following answer: 

“Yes, send this one: ‘Acquisition perquisition requisi- 
tion.’ It is a code.” 

““What code, Uncle Perry?” 

“Code in the head.” [sic] 

I considered for a moment and then continued, de- 
termined to give him every opportunity to justify himself. 

“Uncle Perry, what is the translation of your telegram?” 

“What telegram?” 

“The code telegram.” 

“Oh, the one I was sending to the League of Nations. 
It is very simple; read from right to left and skip where 
you cannot jump. I merely said, ‘Rainy and variable. 
Watch Berengia in the fourth. Lollipops.’”’ 

“Why Lollipops?’’ I queried. 

“Tt is the name of my fifth wife. Tell the grand vizier 
to turn out the cat and lock the trained seals in the ice 
box. That little Velma of yours is some looker. She is one 
sweet little girl. I like her.” 

“Uncle Perry,’ I said severely, ‘‘I forbid you in the 
future to speak of her, or, what is more, speak to her.” 

“Then I will sing it,’ he replied. ‘‘My motto is 
“Anything to please.’”’ 

I shook him by the shoulder. 

“Uncle Perry,” I said in a sharp voice, ‘‘do you not 
realize that if you continue like this you can never hope 
to go back to'the soap factory?”’ 

His reaction to my ultimatum was stupefying. Uncle 
Perry sprang from his bunk. His eyes opened, and when 
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he spoke, his pronunciation, though still far from exact, 
was noticeably improved. 

“Eustace,” he began, “you have said the one thing 
capable of arousing me. I am in no condition for deep 
thinking, but in my wild, whirling way I can state some 
home truths. And the first one is that I am not going 
back to the ancestral soap factory.” 

While I paused aghast he continued with gathering 
frenzy: 

“Ten years ago, Eustace, at the ripe age of twenty-five 
I had not only expended my slender patrimony but I had 
become indebted to various too confiding persons. Your 
father did not kill any fatted calves for the prodigal, but 
he gave me a nice lean job, an attic room and a place at 
the family table. I have spent ten years in the improving 
and pedagogical atmosphere exuded by my brother and 
your progenitor. As the result of those ten years of 
relentless virtue and efficiency I have paid my debts and 
accumulated a small round nest egg. And now I can state 
without fear of successful contradiction that I am all 
through with good advice, family life and soap factories.”’ 

This mad decision was evidently the crowning proof of 
Uncle Perry’s mental aberration, but I could not believe 
my ears. 

“You mean, you do not wish to come back?” 

“You have said it, Eustace. After ten years in the zoo 
I have escaped. Nobody catches me again without a net. 
I am off soap and Sunday dinners for life. I may wash 
my hands sometimes, but it will be a concession. You are 
the heir to all the ages, the soap factory included, but you 
will never inherit me. And now run away, Eustace, be- 
cause Uncle Perry is going to sleep, and if you disturb him 
any more he will shy a shoe at you.” 

Doubt was no longer possible, and stumblingly I re- 
gained the deck with the idea of at once notifying the 
ship’s doctor and having Uncle Perry placed under suitable 
control. But though my decision was clean-cut, I had 
decided, alas, without consulting the elements. The wind 
was freshening, and once on deck, I found myself unable 
to do more than cling to the rail. How long I clung I do 
not know. I recollect only that I was finally roused by a 
light pressure on the shoulder. It was Miss Meldor. 

(Continued on Page 149) 
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Wheat Going to Market From the Campbell Operation in Montana 


West begins.’’ You have to stalk it. There are 

signs—too many signs— This way to the West. If 
you follow them you will come suddenly to the place 
where the West is not. It ends in the Rocky Mountains. 
Beyond is another design of life. 

Little differences come first. The taxicab driver makes 
change as if he did not expect a tip. You may carry your 
own bag into the hotel and find two clerks waiting to re- 
ceive you. That is service. When you have made your 
appointment by telephone and ask the girl how to go, she 
does not wave her arm through an arc and say “‘Up that 
way three blocks and turn right.’”’ She says ‘Three 
blocks north and half a block east.’’ Everyone directs you 
in that manner. You are supposed to know the habits of 
the sun. Still, this may be only a local custom. You are 
not sure. You have noticed that the newspapers are like 
Eastern newspapers. They have the same art of compress- 
ing the meaning out of headlines, the same comic strips, 
the same cartoons, the same eye-bright editorials by 
Arthur Brisbane and Dr. Frank Crane. Outside you see 
that the streets are crossed with white lines at the inter- 
sections. Traffic is admonished in the familiar manner— 
No Left Turns—Parking Limit Thirty Minutes. The win- 
dows are filled with nationally advertised merchandise. 
The women have the latest hair bobs. Is it the beginning 
of the West? Or is it only that you are a night’s ride west 
of Chicago? 


\ OU cannot make one stroke and say, ‘“‘ Here the 


The Land of Earnest Boosters 


HEN unexpectedly you collide with a difference of lan- 

guage—meaning not a change of dialect, but a change 
in the meaning of certain words. For example, the noun 
“‘hooster’’ or the verb ‘‘to boost.’’ It occurs in the course of 
a conversation touching the sadness of the fact that people 
do not always know the place of 
perfect desire when they see it, 
and what the city’s new boosting 
committee is proposing to do 
about it. By some slight sign 
you betray that sophisticated, 
slightly ironic understanding of 
the word which is common in 
the’ East. You suppose the 
boosters are secretly amused at 
themselves and offer to share this 
interior emotion with you, as 
with one who knows his way be- 
hind thescenes. Instantly there 
is a glacial rift. The friendly air 
is chilled. You will never make 
that mistake again. 

Gradually, as you proceed, 
the enormity of the offense ap- 
pears. The booster idea bears no 
satirical inflection in the West. 
It associates with pride of local- 
ity, with aspirations of civic 
grandeur, achievement, success. 
Trifle with it and see. The word 
has full and dignified standing. 
The Union Pacific system issues 
a folder entitled, The Railroad 
as a Business Builder, of which 
the last paragraph but one reads, 
“Assistance is given to commu- 
nities in disseminating literature 
boosting their cities or sections.”’ 


By Garrett 


You shall not smile when you see in public places such bul- 
letins as this: ‘‘The official boosting program will be 
broadcast every Tuesday and Friday by your chamber of 
commerce.’’ There is news of boosting. Booster clubs 
give themselves names, adopt uniforms, invent rituals, 
and at length become organized on a state-wide plan and 
go visiting one another to boost boosting. 

This is all very serious, without being solemn. Every 
town has a publicity bureau and a slogan and knows some- 
thing about itself that is unique, which may be only the 
fact of its own existence. Kearney, Nebraska, puts a sign- 
board by the railroad station to announce that it stands 
precisely halfway between Boston and San Francisco; 
besides which uniqueness, it is of course full of happiness, 
opportunity and the spirit of welcome, and has already 
10,000 people. 

One reason for all this striving after the effect of none- 
suchness is that the towns and cities are all so much alike. 
Whatever they once had that was distinctive in form, 
color or behavior they have thrown away. They are all 
new, in the modern shape; all lighted and paved and po- 
liced in the same way; all clean, tidy and sinless. Here 
and there a corporation has preserved in new structures 
certain historic or local aspects, as, for instance, the Santa 
Fe Railroad in the Spanish-mission style of its stations; 
but even Albuquerque, New Mexico, much prefers to re- 
semble a commuters’ town, or Montclair, New Jersey, than 
anything that was ever Western. It is entirely new, all 
rebuilt in a few years. What is left of the old town is far 
out and apparently survived because it was not in the way. 

Growth does it. They grew faster than their skins and 
underwent a kind of metamorphosis. That is to say, they 


Lower Columbia River Highway at Clatsop Crest 


+ motion limited by animal power. Then ofasu 


made themselves over entirely in the best 
tional style, with features all alike. They 
partly by their own exertions and partly by 
tax-exempt bonds. They forgot their former e 
They ceased to have a past. Its heirlooms and ¢ 
were sent to the junk heap. What they now wishy 
and appreciate will be their civic-center buildin 
artificial lakes for public recreation, their count 
their golf courses, their million-dollar schools, the 
way streets lined with lights in clusters of five, 
favorably their shop windows compare with thos 
Avenue in New York. Such are their monumer 
measures of pride. What was is obliterated. They] 
present, facing the future, thrilled by this sense of 
Why they grow they do not clearly know. Som 
it to the boosters, some to the slogan, some to 
licity fund which shall be increased, and some t 
thought of Providence. Excusing none of thes 
factors, one may yet mention a powerful econom 
The automobile is its symbol. 


The Influence of Business 


HE American small town was based on a radiv 
gasoline motor, displacing animal power, inerez 
radius five or six times. The fate of the small t 
thereby sealed. Fewer and larger towns spac 
farther apart—that was the inevitable consequ 
process of natural selection began.. For example, 
apolis lumber firm with a long chain of retail yar 
find it cheaper to deliver lumber by motor eel 
area fifty or sixty miles wide than to keep a yardi 
five or six small towns serving the same territor 
happened then was that several little towns 
lumberyards and one town got a consolidated ya 
as all these together. I 
the policy of chain bu 
consolidate its small-te 
in that manner; and® 
chain-yard lumber ¢ 
went, there also went t 
store grocer, the ct 
drug-and-notions comy! 
consolidated agencies ( 
plement and automobil! 
because certainly their) 
advantage lay in going | 
place. 
So the one town th 
suddenly to grow was) 
that was bound to go: 
ing, the more the fa 
crystal forming. I 


the principle of 

less. a 
As a town grow 

attraction incre: 


same law, as the 5) 


creases in impor 
of attraction decl 


ganic life, tending 


ynfinity for no reason it can possibly con- 
j-ely for the sake of doing it. 
|e exceptions among Western cities, instances 
¢growth by subdivision of cells within the skin, 
ly, instead of this extravagant other kind by 
‘of accretion. Denver is an exception. Den- 
i} basic and wise. It is continuous and keeps 
. Its monuments, as permanent as monu- 
+ be in any form of vertical dust, are to its 
nd builders, who are never forgotten. They 
still. Its wealth is Venetian. It made it in 
/,etals, in banking, in trade and enterprise; 
/z made it, keeps it; it keeps it there where it 
knowing nothing better to do with it. There- 
yreases naturally, according to the law of 
, stands between Chicago and San Francisco, 
,0t solitary, shrewd mother of capital, mis- 
n. Few leave it, and those who do will some- 
. At the railroad gate is a great arch, decora- 
igh not brilliantly lighted. What is on the 
1 forget. ‘““Welcome’”’ perhaps. But what is 
the inside you remember. That is what it is 
ord is ‘‘ Mizpah,”’ which stands for the beau- 
iction: ‘‘The Lord watch between me and 
_we are absent one from another.”’ 

, Denver is not the West. Here even the 
imed hat disappears. You will not remember 
first began to see that singular exaggeration, 
‘ns nothing; or, at least, it leads to nothing. 
_ it who in all other respects are dressed as 
ywhere else. It is a vestige, like an idiom of 
\sisting long after the object or folk way that 
) it is forgotten. 

not recall, either, where you first began to 
orth-and-south Mexican current. This now 
@ the way up to the Canadian border. It has 
te in the women—the highest one gleam of 


turesque human color in the West outside of 
mches. But it is a tame, sluggish stream, with 
‘in economic and political implications. The 
yf agriculture, such as hoeing and weeding, over 
vareas of the West is beginning to rest upon im- 
V<ican labor, even to the sugar-beet fields in the 
fire Red River of the North. There are no re- 
¢n Mexican immigrants. 

¢’ stands open. They are supposed to have pass- 
\yny of them have not, and these are called wet- 
the humorous supposition that they swam the 
12 to get in. 


| 
he Wild Western Bucking Show 
‘\f this Mexican labor is handled in the first in- 
' by the beet-sugar companies. The Great 
st Company alone lays out $250,000 a year in 
es to bring it to the beet fields and deliver it to 
g wers under contract beforehand to thin and weed 
ra flat price of twenty-five dollars an acre. This 
ly about sixty-five days of labor, discontinuous. 
time the Mexicans let themselves out to bean 
1 general farmers at $2.50 and $3 a day. Though 
ysed to be migratory labor, about one-third of 
[never goes back. So you see the rise of adobe 
|| llages as far north as the northern tier. The 
1 built by the Mexicans themselves of sun-baked 
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A Raisin Grower at Fresno, California 


bricks and cost about $200 each. And you see also the 
beginning of another alien problem in the country, since 
under the Constitution a child born on American soil, of 
any parentage whatever, is an American citizen. 

The Western round-up has been staged and commercial- 
ized for tourists. Read one of its typical advertisements: 


SHE’S WILD 
THE WILDEST OF THEM ALL 

Bronce Riding, 

Calf Roping, 

Steer Wrestling, 

Lady Bronce Riding, 
Bareback Bronce Riding, 
Trick Riding, 

Trick Roping, 

Wild Horse Races. 
BOZEMAN ROUND-UP 

At Bozeman, Montana, August 7, 8, 9. 


Thousands of Dollars in Cash Prizes. 
Vast Arena With Seating Capacity of Over 20,000. 
Every Move in Plain Sight of Every Spectator. 


WORLD’S WILDEST HORSES 


Or the one at Jackson, Wyoming, where you should see: 


WESTERN SCENES THAT MAy NEVER AGAIN BE DEPICTED. THE 

Last CHANCE TO SEE THE COWBOY AND COWGIRL IN REALITY. 

EVERYTHING WILD AND WOOLLY, AND THE TOWN WIDE OPEN 
AFTER THE SHOW. 
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The tourist begins to be mentioned. So any incur- 
able plague is mentioned, not at first, not at all if it can 
be avoided, because once the subject is opened there is 
no telling where it will end. 

There is an old woman in Wyoming who, hating 
the motor tourist, yet turned her house into a tourist 
inn. It was the easiest way to make a living. She 
treats them well until her house is full. Then she stands 
out of their hearing, her face to the road, hurling male- 
dictions at the others passing. Because they do not 
stop? No; her house is already filled. Because they 
are motor tourists. Spells of evil and horrendous dark- 
ness she says upon them. Have they not tempted the 
West to sell itself for a peep show? 

Wyoming was the last refuge of the West. You would 
think nothing could ever disenchant you with its wild 
disheveled beauty. Nothingreally can. Yetalittle thing 
may seem a shocking incongruity. A tearoom; ahot-dog 
stand; a wash of frivolous knitted things between two 
trees; the falling fast asleep at nine o’clock in a pup tent 
by the flivver. Might a bear not come and eat her up? 
No worry. The bears are tame and wise. They have 
learned that tourists are not sweet to eat, and that all 
a bear need do is work the road. Tourists love to feed 
him. Then they can take his picture. 


In the Jackson’s Hole Country 


Yee would long remember a certain evening passed 
with a government naturalist and the chief ranger, 
beginning with a stealthy detour through the brush to 

a high point overlooking the great Jackson Lake 

Meadow, what was seen there, and what the sequel 

was—especially what the sequel was. This is in the 

Jackson’s Hole country of Wyoming. The loveliest part 

of it is in temporary withdrawal as Federal forest 

reserve, and will probably be added, as it should be, to 

Yellowstone National Park. The purpose of the furtive 
detour through the brush was to get a look at the moose, 
whose habit it is to come grazing and trysting on this 
meadow at sundown. 

First there was a cow moose alone. Then a bull moose 
appeared at a great distance, coming slowly. He stopped 
at a pool, stood knee-deep in it, posed there for a long time, 
perhaps enamored of his own reflection or taking stock of 
his attractions, Nature absently minding her sorceries. 
In the background the terrific Tetons, tipped with snow, 
silhouetted against the sunset. In panorama the wild 
meadow, dotted with pools, some in deep blue shade, some 
gleaming red. There in a red one the bull moose twice— 
once himself and once his reflection. Here at a dark blue 
pool the tormenting lesser part to which the greater must 
incline. The whole scene tense and very still. 

The bull decides. He walks straight through the pool, 
straight across the mile of green, stopping now and then 
as a bullshould, but never hesitating, never veering. It takes 
him twenty minutes. The object pretends to be unconscious 
of his pompous oncoming. But she overdoes it at the end. 
She must have heard him long before she turned her head. 
They stand for a while well apart, not looking at each 
other. 

He draws a little closer, closer still; and then, as if new 
acquaintance were the oldest thing in the world, they walk 
slowly, sedately along together. 

(Continued on Page 76) 


Klamath Falls, Oregon, Mount Shasta in the Background 
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name was pronounced Hersperant, owing to 

the fact that his aristocratic forbears had 
suffered from the general illiteracy of their time. 
Not so much because of this 
decided handicap and the in- 
finitude of trouble to which 
it placed him by having to 
spell the word laboriously to 
every tradesman, as because 
of an ineradicable sense of 
drama he reveled in awkward 
situations, especially when 
they completely ruined the 
peace of mind of his dearest 
friends. 

Here, to break the blue mo- 
notony of cloudless skies, was 
one, a beauty, which he could 
see at a glance would not only 
cause a wagging of tongues 
among the poverty-stricken 
English set in Venice and 
Fiesole, Rome and every vil- 
lage all round the Italian lakes, 
but in the offices of several of 
the most sought-after barris- 
ters in the Inns of Court, and 
knock the bottom out of a 
society divorce case to which 
he and they were looking for- 
ward with unbearable impa- 
tience. 

Although living in a small 
back bedroom at an old fash- 
ioned hotel, at least a quarter 
of a mile from the nearest 
bath, he made a nightly point 
of posting himself on the steps 
of the Europa to watch the 
squabbling gondolieri arrive 
with their browbeaten pas- 
sengers from the Paris train. 

Thus it came about that he 
had greeted his young friend, 
Sybil Bagshot, whom he was 
delighted and surprised to see 
and who had managed, as 
usual, to get away from the jos- 
tling crowd, the overburdened 
porters and the yelling boat- 
men, in front of everybody 
else—the lady who had 
brought this action against 
her husband and then, to 
his consternation and be- 
wilderment, had come face 
to face with, of all people, in 
the same hotel, that very man. 

As quiet, as cosmopolitan 
and as immaculate as ever, Lord George Bagshot ascended 
the water-lapped steps with outstretched hand, leaving 
the baggage and the inevitable wrangle to his valet. 

“Well, I’m hanged!” he said. “Gilbert, by Jove! Never 
expected to see you in this place.” 

“Nor I you, if it comes to that, Geordie, my dear. And 
what’s more, you mustn’t land. Tell your gondolier to 
take your things on to the Danielli. You can’t stay here.” 

“You idiot,’”’ said George, “‘you don’t suppose I forgot 
to send a wire from Paris to engage my rooms, do you? 
I always stay at this nice old place.” 

In a henlike fluster the dapper Gilbert closed in upon 
the man, who had all the outward appearance of being 
unconscious of this appalling contretemps. The tip of his 
well-oiled head came up exactly to the top button of his 
young friend’s low-cut waistcoat. 

“You spent your honeymoon here,” he said in a lowered 
voice, ‘‘as all the world will read when the case comes on. 
That’s one of the reasons, and let me at once show you the 
other. Why, if you had to come to Venice, you must stay 
at another hotel.” 

“Gillie, I regret to say that you show every sign of hay- 
ing imbibed the native product of this vine-ebullient land.” 
He laughed at his frightful outbreak of leading-article 
English. “Cut along and watch the rest of the arrivals or 
you may miss something.” 

The effort that he expected to make in order to get in 
touch with the indomitable concierge was rendered un- 
expectedly easy, because Gilbert actually led him to the 
center of attraction. Eight train-worn people were de- 
manding attention in a chorus of accents. They varied 
from Manchester to Massachusetts. 


(Game HURSTPIERPOINT’S rather nice 


ILLUSTRATED 


By Cosmo Hamulton 


Bay 


“Don’t Let His Lordship Disturb Your Flow, George,’’ She Said Lightly, 
“Now That You’re Going So Strong’’ 


“Here’s the other reason,’ said Gilbert. He made 
dramatically for the register. 

“Oh, my dear fellow,”’ said George, never a patient man, 
“hours in the train have made me very tired and dirty. If 
you must indulge your hobby of discovering mares’ 
nests ——”’ 

His eye followed the triumphant finger to the first of the 
newly made entries: ‘“‘Lady George Bagshot and maid. 
London. British subjects.” 

“There you are,” said Gilbert. ‘‘Now do you see?” 

“Um,” said George, amazed. ‘“‘I do indeed.” 

“The Danielli, quick, then!”’ 

“Yes, I think you’re right.’’ All the same he made no 
move. Rooted. to that spot in the foyer where the fine old 
floor showed most signs of wear, he stood gazing at the 
well-known bold, handwriting. And after a moment a 
queer little smile ¢rept all the way round his mouth. ‘‘Like 
a sentimental ass,’’ he said. “I’m here because this happens 
to be the anniversary of our honeymoon. Do you suppose 
that that’s what’s brought her too?”’ 

“How can it be,’’\said Gilbert, ‘when everbody knows 
she’s hoofing you to marry Wilfred Goring?” 

“Well, I dunno. Here goes, all the same.’”’ And he en- 
tered his name as well) as it was possible with the blasé 
hotel pen. ‘‘Now come up to my room and give tongue. 
What you don’t know about divorce laws can be filled in 
by your imagination.” 

His man with the key and a kitbag led the way up the 
pompous staircase to the second floor. A porter joined the 
procession with the rest of the luggage. As they arrived at 
the imposing door Sybil’s maid came out of the next room 


with an empty water can. ‘ 


“Things get worse and worse,” said Gilhe 
“Before you begin to unpack, Eppin, 
George, as the smile came again, “put in 
for a plate of chicken sandwiches, a } 
Scotch whisky and g 
a bunch or two of gr 
four boxes of matche 

“Very good, my le 

“Why four boxes’ 
Gilbert. “What are y 
to do? Burn down the 

“Nothing of the | 
boy,” said George, “ 
all persistent smok 
followed by an ir 
pinches all my mat 
leaves me blasphemin 
inconvenient times,” 

It was the old famil; 
large and lofty, wit 
lection of well-fed la¢ 
in awkward poses 
florid ceiling. The 
and disconcerting f 
brown and gold and re 
showed no further 
wear, and the open 
of the three high 
framed the ineyitat 
The same two bar, 
their red and yellow 
were lying out upont 
surrounded by gond 
from them both, on 
gardless of each ot 
those piercing sopra’ 
to the indefatigable 
paniment of yiol 
guitars. 

Violettera and 0 
were at that mom 
tricably mixed. Anda 
a prey to a thousai 
ories, leaned on one ¢ 
stone balconies 
out at the un 
the blatant an 
swift electric lat 
naturally for the 
the unhired ge 
against their be 
faded color 
voices and thes 
against the ] 
welded into the 
of Venice, as th 
to be, with 
laugh and her 
whistle. Abov 
-blue sky and s 
against the sky line to the right the rot 
cupola of Santa Maria della Salute. 3 

Gilbert, who had a good heart beneat! 
waistcoat, respected his friend’s emotion | 
rette. And so there was a silence in the r 
efficient Epping opened the door for the 

Hardly any emotion is too strong to 
whisky, especially after a hot and fatiguing 
an endless series of Italian tunnels. Geor 
with relish and mixed another for almost i 
He also fell upon the sandwiches and secure 
matches. 

It was not until Epping had unpacked the 
their contents in the proper places, receive 
the morning and taken himself away that Ge 
Hurstpierpoint and said, “Let it go, old mi 

““When you made up your mind to do thi 
you had no idea, had you, that Sybil was h 
same hotel?”’ a 

“Not the ghost of a notion,’’ said George. 
of fact, I haven’t seen Sybil since we ag 
nor have I taken any trouble to find out wher 

“Well, by insisting on staying under th 
rooms which open into each other, all I can 
case is as good as dead; worse than dead 
on both sides will throw up their hands, se 
and withdraw their briefs, and before the 
week there will be paragraphs in the chil 
London paper giving intimate inaccurate 
this accidental romance.”’ 3 

“T can imagine them all,” said George ¥ 
of ashudder. (Continued on Page 98) 
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+ otel was so old and so excellent that it was 
s)vedly venerated; it was a local institution and 
| poke of it as they did of their clubs. Its accom- 
| were in many respects archaic; but the cuisine 
were perfection. The main dining room was 
y ronized, and by persons of discrimination; but 
{ate there was a particular charm about the café, 
1 Oak Room, situated below the level of the main 

e there were soft leather-padded benches about 
land long oak tables glossy with the pleasant 
4, ge and use, and where Hamel was the presiding 


yas relatively a young man. Many of us could 
«him as bus boy and as waiter. His reign had 
(nore than half a dozen years ago, but there was 
‘yr of permanence about him that most people 
/: had been where he was for a long time, and if 
j/sked them to hazard a guess they would have 
hat he would continue there forever. He was by 
J ost startlingly suited to his réle; and he brought 
onsibilities a definite devotion, which ripened in 

of his tenure into a mature and lasting passion. 
s nany men who display this capacity for surren- 
imselves to their work, he was small of stature 
1 ratively insignificant in appearance. He was no 
f me obscure mid-European blood, since he spoke 
usestion of accent; but it is usual to think of mid- 

as dark, while Hamel was fair. He was small 
: his hair the color of pale corn, and his eyes a 

wistful blue. He wore a mustache; this perhaps 
vert to counteract the ineradicable boyishness of 

ance. But the effect was the contrary of that 
¢ atended; since this mustache, instead of being 
“curt as he no doubt liked to fancy it was, was 
i ym and only a shade darker than his hair. The 
b »w it was easy and sensitive, the lower lip so full 
« lways faintly drooping, as though he were a boy 
Jer some sharp reproof. When, as occasionally 
s. even the best-regulated establishments, some 
1) occurred and was brought to his attention, his 
r ypt to assume an expression which accorded with 
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this sensitive and quivering lip, so that you half expected 
the man to weep. The fact that he never actually reached 
this emotional pitch failed to nullify the expectation. 

He was, for all this apparent sensibility to hurt, the 
absolute autocrat of his dominion, and wielded an author- 
ity which had matured through the years until there were 
now none to question it. When he first assumed charge of 
the service in the café he was in the eyes of the powers an 
experiment, and even a doubtful one. But he proceeded, 
during the course of months, to demonstrate his ability. 
He ruled at first by gentle means, by persuading his sub- 
ordinates to see the justice of the small changes which he 
proposed. At the end of some fifteen months most of those 
under him were ready enough to let him have the direction 
of affairs. The only serious opposition came from the cook, 
a man of parts, but a man who had been in the café 
kitchen for more than twenty years and who was both ar- 
rogant and proud. He and Hamel had more than one 
minor clash; but Hamel always skillfully avoided a major 
engagement until the time came when he was ready to try 
his power. 

The issue came over the matter of what soup should be 
served to a private dinner party which had been put in 
Hamel’s hands for arrangement. He ordered clam bisque. 
The cook argued in favor of a clear soup, but Hamel 
yielded not an inch. Nevertheless, when the dinner was 
served, it was clear soup which was delivered to the waiters. 
Hamel made no comment at the time; he was always care- 
ful to do nothing which might disturb his patrons. But 
after the café was empty he went to the cook and invited 
the man to join him in taking the matter before their supe- 
riors. The cook profanely declined. Hamel replied that if 
the other refused to accompany him he would go alone; 
and under this threat the cook was constrained to agree. 
Hamel put his case and required either a formal submis- 
sion and pledge of future obedience or the discharge of the 
cook. 

The victory was not easily won. The cook had friends, 
and a combative spirit. Negotiations continued for three 
days; but at the end of that time Hamel delivered a crush- 
ing blow. With one hand he produced another cook whose 
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excellence he guaranteed; with the other he offered his 
own resignation. Victory rested upon his banners, and 
thereafter his authority was never seriously questioned; 
his power was absolute. 

He deserved the confidence thus bestowed upon him by 
using his authority not arrogantly but with stern justice. 
A waiter who failed in neatness disappeared within the 
hour. Clumsy service he sometimes condoned—for a time. 
Even forgetfulness he could excuse if the culprit showed 
improvement. But upon neatness and cleanliness he 
insisted, and upon deference to the patrons of the res- 
taurant. 

The result was in the first place a steady improvement in 
the service, and in the second the establishment of a mo- 
rale, an esprit as a result of which the kitchen and café 
drew the most efficient servitors from all over the city. To 
have been employed under Hamel and with honor was to 
wear a laurel wreath upon the brow. 

It was rather curious that, this being the case, Hamel 
was the object of some mild derision even from his direct 
subordinates, and in larger measure from the bell boys, the 
doorman and the other employes. Perhaps his unim- 
pressive stature seemed to make him a fair target; per- 
haps it was an embarrassed resentment to which his 
insistence upon perfection provoked them. The little man 
was not particularly articulate, had not always words to 
express the ideal toward which he strove. 

His single and all-embracing phrase was familiar; he 
used to say: ‘‘ We want everything to be nice. You know, 
nice.” 

And this phrase was habitually accompanied by aspread- 
ing gesture of the hands which was extraordinarily inclu- 
sive. But if he could not put into words the essence of his 
art, he could at least express himself in his work. If you 
wished to invite a friend to luncheon you had only to tele- 
phone Hamel. His voice over the telephone was crisp and 
efficient. 


“Yes, sir. . Luncheon today, yes, sir. One- 
thirty. A gentleman. Everything will be 
ready, sir. Yes, sir, and I’ll see that everything is nice.” 


(Continued on Page 125) 
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only three years old, she couldn’t exactly make 
it out. Every day she and her mother went to 
a big room filled with people, where a solemn gentle- 
man sat in a high pulpit and listened to other gen- 
tlemen talk. She didn’t know what they were talking 
about and couldn’t understand why her mother cried. 

She did wish there was somebody or something to 
play with. Spying her mother’s hand bag, the little 
girl went over, took out a powder puff and mirror, 
powdered her nose beautifully and then tinted her 
lips with rouge. 

The judge turned his attention from learned coun- 
sel and watched the little girl. Of course, she was only 
playing; but it struck him that she used powder and 
rouge as deftly as any sophisticated little flapper five 
or six times her age. Besides, her mother had been 
an actress and was now in court disputing the guar- 
dianship of the little girl with the latter’s father. 

Whereupon the judge expressed the opinion that the 
little girl was not being brought up properly and 
threatened to take her away and put her in an insti- 
tution. The story got into the newspapers and several 
thousand mothers nearly committed contempt of 
court by writing the judge and telling him he didn’t 
understand children or women and didn’t know what 
he was talking about. However, in the end he let the 
little girl’s mother keep her. 

Beauty goods! 

Is there a boy in your family anywhere from eight 
to eighteen years old? Has he been combing his hair 
back and slicking it down with the mysterious prep- 
arations that suddenly sprang into popularity when 
a famous movie star played a South American hero 
in a big picture? Even if you haven’t a boy of your 
own, you’ve noticed that the Johnny Smiths and 
Tommy Joneses are all doing it. And it may be that 
before they come to voting age they will be using 
perfume, too. 

Beauty stuff! 

Up where the negroes live, in Harlem, there was a 
wedding not long ago; and the bride, as Iremember it, 
was the daughter of a colored woman who, coming to New 
York with little or nothing, had made a fortune. Made it 
out of a preparation for straightening hair. The first 
thing every negro girl does when she comes from the South 
is have her hair straightened. And this is only the begin- 
ning—she will learn to use face powder, lipstick, perfume 
and miscellaneous beauty goods. A woman investigator 
says that the demand among colored folks for cosmetics 
has hardly been scratched. They value appearance and 
want their beautifiersin appropriate shades, and eventually 
will get them in stores that specialize in catering to the 
negro trade. 

The beauty business! 

About a year ago our champion heavyweight went into 
the movies, where it quickly developed that his honest 
pug nose wouldn’t do. Whereupon he underwent an 
operation and today has a sightly restrained Roman nose, 
standardized to the movie demand. 


[ent little girl was certainly in trouble; but being 


Lipsticks and Powder Rags 


NEWSPAPER writer estimates that 50,000,000 Amer- 
ican women and girls now use the lipstick. Suppose 
these 50,000,000 women are kissed daily by as few as 50,000,- 
000 men—is there danger that the men will be poisoned? 
The New York Board of Health, which looks after the city’s 
food and drink to prevent the use of harmful ingredients, 
thinks the situation worth investigation and is collecting 
and analyzing lipstick samples. Under the Pure Drug 
Law, the Federal Government has the power to analyze 
cosmetics and prosecute any manufacturer putting harm- 
ful products on the market. 

Over on Long Island, one of my friends directs a factory 
making patent caps for glass bottles and jars; all kinds— 
medicine bottles, milk bottles, catchup bottles, pickle 
jars, ointment jars, cold-cream jars. He tells me that the 
fastest-growing part of his business is in caps for toilet 
preparations, cosmetics—beauty goods. When it comes to 
numbers, even the cold-cream jar does not hope ever to 
rank with the milk bottle, in its millions and billions. 
But the cold-cream jar is growing faster, in ratio, than the 
milk bottle! 

Go into the very cheapest stores in any large city and 
see the beauty goods piled on the counter. They take 
almost as much space as the kitchen ware. Go into the 
department stores and see the phalanxes of saleswomen 
demonstrating and selling face powders, lipsticks, skin 
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foods, cold creams, rouge, eyelash and eyebrow prepara- 
tions, perfumes 

Whither are we drifting? 

You needn’t be much more than thirty to remember the 
time when the American woman who powdered, even, was 
stamped a hussy, while rouge and lipstick were used only 
by actresses—and they were regarded as hussies, anyway. 

As for the girls and women today—well, look at them! 
I doubt that newspaper estimate of 50,000,000 women 
using the lipstick—doubt whether there are half that many 
who use the powder rag, because it has been ascertained 
that less than half the people in the United States use 
toothbrushes, and it would probably be found, on investi- 
gation, that a few million have still to discover soap. But 
there are enough painted lips and whitewashed complexions 
in your community to make you wonder where we are 
drifting. 

Form your opinions by what you see on Main Street 
and read in the newspapers, and it may look as though 
some devilish new craze were sweeping American woman- 
hood to perdition. The clergyman, the judge, the econo- 
mist and moralist preach about it. But they seem to take 
the surface incidents as texts. 

I’ve looked into this beauty business by going to the 
folks who manufacture the merchandise and can tell you 
some reassuring things about it. It is a regular industry. 
Last year the factory value of cosmetics and perfumes was 
more than $75,000,000—nearly four times the output ten 
years ago. And that doesn’t include fancy toilet soaps, for 
which it would be safe to add enough to make the round 
$100,000,000. 

At last accounts, nearly 10,000 wage earners were 
drawing pay envelopes from more than 400 cosmetic and 
perfume establishments—nearly $1,000,000 a month. And 
if you land a job in one of these establishments, you can 
count upon it being steady, for it is a peculiarity of the 
industry that there are no seasons and hardly any fluc- 
tuation in employment—beauty is in staple demand all 
the year round. 

We import more than $8,000,000 worth of foreign per- 
fumes, cosmetics and soaps, along with about $6,000,000 
worth of raw materials for making our own. But we are 
selling to other countries more than $6,000,000 worth of 
beauty stuff yearly. 

And here’s something curious: While the demand for 
beautifiers is increasing, the patent-medicine business is 
decreasing. Broadly interpreted, people now seem to be 
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THINGS TO MAKE YOU BEAUTIFUL 


tackling the beauty problem from the outsid 
once the woman with a sallow complexion g 
thing in a big glass bottle to take inside, 
buys something in a little ornamental glags j 
on the outside; and not necessarily paint or wh 
either, but more likely a cleanser—cold cream or 
cated soap or a mud pack. 
The first man I interviewed is the publisher of 
nical journal devoted to this merchandise. We 
before while he was engaged in a sharp controve 
the Post Office Department. One of his adyert 
upon the brilliant idea of putting a drop of scent 
copy of his advertisement, and t} 
authorities promptly notified t 
lisher that he was violating the 
tions, distributing a sample of n 
dise at the special rate proy: 
periodicals. Whereupon he ask 
“to show him the sample! Was 
a sample? After thinking it oy 
let him alone. The idea of inyes 
the beauty industry amused hin 
“Last year,” he said, “Prof. 
Petrie unearthed in Egypt rel 
civilization much older than a 
found there before—estimated 
back to about 9000 or 10,0( 
Among the flint arrowheads, pot 
other objects were found pale 
grinding eye paint; not for beau 
ever, but for protection agai’ 
sun. That is the beginning of co 
Savages still use paint to prote( 
selves against insects, the sun, ( 
weather. So do civilized folks. } 
used, cosmetics are as much pI 
as ornamental. Hygienic—965 ° 
of our products are for cleanline, 
“The increase in demand is really new, but noth 
and I can show you good reasons for that. The onl 
thing about our business is the way the flapper pla 
silly little mug, and we regard her as our worst en 
are thinking about taking steps to reform her.” 
He said that the industry was growing for two} 
First, because manufacturers were putting their | 
into convenient and attractive new packages; an¢! 
because the chemist had provided new materials, | 
larly the perfume synthetics by which a great rang) 
scents was made possible ¥ 


The Recent History of Face Powde 


2 Fie is what women got a generation ago, if ti 
face powder at all,” he said of Exhibit A, whi 
round pasteboard box three inches in diameter. “T 
carry around, so it stood on her ladyship’s bureau,t 
made an application of powder before going out,’ 
big swan’s-down puff. Sometimes the top was rot 
a concession to appearance, but when she 0! ip 
powder scattered, and when she put the top on 
flew. Manufacturers had given no thought wha) 
convenience. So powder was little used. A wom 
chance to powder her nose not more than | 
times a day. e 

Generally, powder was considered essential 0) 
evening dress; and depending upon a woman 
activity, a box would last her from one to sever’ 
From the standpoint of having your product use 
not an ideal consumer situation. J 

“Then this improvement was made,” he contint} 
ing up another exhibit. ‘A tissue-paper prote 
provided inside, keeping the powder from spillin) 
the box was made smaller—in a groping sort of wa? 
facturers were working towards a portable packaj 

“But it was the compact that put complexion p( 
a thriving basis. Ways were found of making th 
into a little block to be carried with a small Jams 
puff in a box that could be tucked into the hat} 
pocketbook. At first these compacts were defe 
was hard to get the powder to stick together with! 
ing or breaking. That difficulty has been oO rerco 
compacts are made either by hand compressi@ 
molding, and when dried are set on round 
so that refills can be bought and slipped into 
vanity case.” 

The first compact boxes were clumsy ¢ 
those of today, but immediately became 
women, and manufacturers were not long 1 
them. (Continued on Page 141) 


» NCE, when one sells goods on the road one 
salled a traveling man, or a drummer, or a 
reial, or a bag man, as in the less poetic 


yen one sells goods on the road one is a voyageur 
nce. 
z|ardware manufacturing firm in Paris gave me 
i, to accompany one of its voyageurs of commerce 
+, among the small towns of the western depart- 
¢2e how the selling of goods on the road in France 
awith that of America. On the platform of the 
e\ailway station I joined the voyageur, a stout, 
(ng man with a bristling black mustache and 
ig:d manners of a Lafayette. 
: onsieur will find,’’ he said sadly, ‘‘that the busi- 
Yrance is a pauvre matter compared with that in 
1.t country of the United States of America. I 
a\nany articles telling how in America the govern- 
urages the business man. But in France the 
4t concerns itself only with politics. It does 
help the matters commercial. Nothing—abso- 


. to the ticket booth to buy his transportation. 
i) draw from his inside pocket an official-looking 
7,on which was pasted his photograph and which 

2d to the ticket seller. The latter glanced at the 


yi mean to tell me,”’ I questioned, ‘“‘that in France 
_ must go through a certain formality before he 
eto go out and sell his goods?” 
;|\sactly that,’’ he answered. ‘‘The document 
tit I am a regular voyageur of commerce and do 
yifor pleasure merely. Upon presenting it at a 
‘tion one sells me my ticket at half price.” 
thifurther questioning revealed that the French 
nt issues such documents to the regularly em- 
s2smen of man- 
: and wholesale 
1rder to reduce 
;| distribution of 
ties of life. 
yi claim,’ I per- 
‘at your govern- 
lis nothing to 
sf the matters 
a1??? : 
age 8 DSO - 
‘answered the 
1 noodily. 


ket Day 


4 fortunate the 
g rhad been able 
i ticket at half 
€ use in the town 
which was our 
ir he did not sell 
| buy a postage 
> had forgotten 


‘ux, a fact that 
{parent as soon 


wn the street 
Z,0 the public 
arket day in a 
try town cor- 
S$) circus day in 
a) At one end of 
n square isa won- 
: teenth-century 
eille and at the 
na Renaissance 
uildings that 
©, would come 
of miles to see; 
Trket day more 
421s Occupy the 
Midents. The 
W filled with the 
(farmers, come 
any of them 
€ families, to sell their produce and to buy 
"iupplies from the storekeepers. Everywhere 
ooths of showmen and of itinerant venders 
‘ket day from one place to another and 
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“When the merchants are busy with their clients,’”’ he 
said, ‘“‘it is a bad time for the voyageur of commerce. I 
shall not try to sell anything in Dreux.” 

I suggested that this looked like giving up too easily, 
that perhaps some of the hardware dealers might spare 
time to talk business with him. 

“Ah, but no,’’ he answered. ‘‘It would not be of cour- 
tesy to ask a merchant to take time on such day. It might 
interfere with his making a sale to someone.”’ 

I learned afterward that the small-town merchants ordi- 
narily do more business on market day than all the other 
days of the week put together. The voyageur was as good 
as his word. He called on each of his three customers, but 
only for a quick shake of the hand and to inform them that 
he would route himself back that way the following week. 

It would have been pleasant to stay longer in a town 
where so much was going on; but, as many a salesman both 
in France and America has learned, business and pleasure 
do not mix. The voyageur prepared to move on. He had 
taken the precaution not to register at the hotel until he 
should learn what the prospects for business might be; at 
all railway stations in France the price for checking one’s 
valise is two cents, and he had left his in the baggage room, 
merely carrying his catalogue on his visit to the business 
center. 

On the street leading back to the station the voyageur 
himself made a purchase. A crowd had gathered about four 
persons—two men and two girls, all evidently from Paris 
and very sophisticated in appearance; regular city slickers, 
in fact. One of the men played the violin and the other the 
accordion; but as is usual in France the heavy work was 
done by the stronger sex. The older of the two girls man- 
aged simultaneously the bass drum, the snare drum and a 
pair of cymbals, while the second girl, who was very good- 
looking, sang the latest Paris song hits and sold them to the 


“You are Still Here?’’ He 
Demanded, ‘‘For Why?’ 
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assembled crowd. One song in particular found ready 

sale at one franc a copy, the refrain being “‘My wife 

has made to bob her hair, and I am furieux!’’ As 

the voyageur paid for his copy and tucked it into his 
pocket, he remarked waggishly that he intended to mail it 
home. 

“It is not that I suspect that my wife has intention to 
do anything with her so beautiful hair,’ he added; “but 
as the old French proverb says, ‘A stroke of the needle 
made in time can save one hundred strokes.’”’ 


Storekeepers Who Stood on Their Rights 


HERE are frequent trains on the main linesin France, so 

the voyageur lost only two hours on his fruitless stop in 
Dreux; it was not yet noon when we arrived at the next 
stopping place thirty miles farther on. This was distinctly 
a farmer town, slow-going, independent, and with a great 
Norman tower in the public square that any normal 
American community would have put to work as a first- 
class tourist attraction. It was a splendid town for the sale 
of tools for agriculture, the voyageur said, although of 
only 6000 inhabitants. There was no theater or picture 
show; the only place of amusement was a café on the 
square, in front of which the country people tethered their 
horses and used for a gathering place while in town. It 
would be a stretch of the imagination to say that the Café 
de la Paix is a jazzy place in spite of its Parisian name. Nor 
is it high and mighty with its clients. At lunchtime we 
watched four people who entered together—two prosperous- 
appearing farmers with their wives. Each of these clients 
ordered a glass of red wine. Then they opened paper- 
wrapped packages and extracted bread, cakes and cheese. 
They sat for an hour at the marble-topped table, eating, 
talking and drinking. At the end of that time they paid for 
their four glasses of wine. The total bill was equal to ten 
cents American money, and the proprietor of the Café de 
la Paix thanked them heartily for their patronage. 

Just the same, the storekeepers of the town know their 
rights and stand on them. Directly after the arrival of the 
afternoon express from Paris a pony cart came up the street 
from the station, a well-dressed young woman sitting be- 
side the driver and a number of packages piled in the little 
tonneau behind. One noticed that the proprietor of the 
ladies’ ready-to-wear shop, 'who was standing in his door- 
way, regarded this equipage with great disfavor. He 

shrugged his shoulders in- 

dignantly as it passed and 

then ran up the square a 

few doors to confer with 

the proprietor of the lead- 
ing shoestore. Later these 
two visited the principal 
hardware merchant, and 
it was there that we 
learned what was the 
trouble. 
The lady in the dogeart 
’ was the wife of a local con- 
tractor. She was in fact 
his second wife, and much 
younger than he. But are 
youth and beauty an ex- 
cuse for all transgressions? 
Certainly not! The con- 
tractor had gained his for- 
tune from the citizens of 
the town. Was it right 
then that she, his wife, 
should constantly go to 
Paris and spend money 
for gowns and shoes when 
the local merchants could 
serve her with the same 
articles and much more 
cheaply? Assuredly not! 
A committee should be 
appointed to call on the 
contractor and inform him 
that if he expected future 
patronage from local busi- 
ness men he should see to 
it that his money was 
spent at home. No names 
were to be mentioned, of 
course; but the contrac- 

tor would know. Of a 

verity he would know! 
The voyageur laughed 

heartily over this incident 

when he discussed it later, 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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The Next I Knew I Was Running Alongside the Car in Which Constance Had Found 
a Seat, Crying Out to Her That I Loved Her and Loved Her and Loved Her 


losophy at what I think I rightly consider the best 

female college in America, which for reasons of my own 
I shall call Jones, in order to disguise it completely. I was 
called to occupy the chair shortly after I had received my 
degree from an institution of learning located near Boston, 
and that no one may know just which institution of learn- 
ing that was I shall refer to it as Yarvard. This institution 
had for a great many years had a permanent feud or con- 
test with another institution of learning, which I shall 
disguise under the fictitious name of Hale, each striving 
to outdo the other in various fields, and I believe I was 
justified in feeling that my appointment to the chair of 
Applied Philosophy at Jones was a sad blow to Hale and 
an equally great triumph for Yarvard. I think it must 
have far more than overbalanced the defeat, that year, of 
Yarvard by Hale in the trivial sports of baseball, football, 
boating, tennis, hockey, lacrosse, swimming and diving. 
I felt so. 

However that may be, I took up my new duties at the 
beginning of the first semester of the new college year with 
great interest. My classroom was all that I could desire, 
being cool and roomy, on the shady side of the building, 
and I devoted myself seriously to the task of imparting to 
my class the invigorating principles of Applied Philosophy 
and found everything quite free from irritating annoyances 
until one afternoon well along toward the middle of the 
first semester. I remember that I was dwelling on the 
despised philosophy of Malthus and was suggesting in a 
few well-chosen words that perhaps time would show— 
since the world was so rapidly becoming overpopulated— 
that the Malthusian theory of a controlled birth rate 
might have a considerable value in fact, if not senti- 
mentally, when I was annoyed by a glitter of sunshine in 
my eyes, such as a small boy sometimes mischievously 
throws with a mirror. I recall that I brushed my hand 
across my face once or twice, much as one brushes at an 
annoying insect, and that one of the young ladies before 
me giggled. I then walked to the nearest window and 
drew the shade lower, talking all the while of the philos- 
ophy of Malthus, but when I reached the platform again 
I was still annoyed by the sunshine glitter, so that I de- 
livered the rest of my lecture frowning. 

At succeeding lectures the same glitter of sunshine 
vaguely annoyed me and I subconsciously decided to speak 
to the president about it, and I might have done so had 
one of the young ladies not asked me a question in class. 
This caused me to look in her direction, and I then ob- 
served that in the chair next to her was seated another 
young lady whose hair was, if I may say so without exag- 
geration, pure gold, and whose face was bright with 
beauty and charm, and whose eyes were exactly the color 
of that small flower whose name I can never, for the life of 
me, recall. I think I may say that seeing this face and that 
hair was one of the most surprising shocks of my life, for 
I suddenly realized that what had bothered me during my 
lectures to the class was not a glitter of sunshine reflected 
from some smooth object, but the young lady’s face. 


| HAVE the honor to occupy the chair of Applied Phi- 


It was her face and hair, reach- 
\ ing into my subconsciousness, 
{ that had vaguely disturbed me, 
and I actually came very close 
to smiling when I recalled that 
I had lowered a window shade 
in an attempt to shut them 
out. That action, you will ad- 
mit, had been the extreme of 
ridiculousness, for I think I 
have made plain that the young 
lady was on the hither side of 
the window shade while I had 
vainly tried to shut out some- 
thing I thought was on the 
yonder side. I hada very hearty 
laugh at myself later in the 
day. 

Much to my distress I found 
myself thereafter delivering my 
lectures directly to the golden- 
haired young lady, almost as 
if the rest of the class were 
absent. Perhaps this was be- 
cause she seemed to show so 
much more interest in the lec- 
tures, frequently asking perti- 
nent questions which I answered 
to the best of my ability, until 
I began to fear the classes were becoming far too com- 
pletely mere conversations between myself and Connie 
Enderbury, for that was indeed her name. I did not 
blame myself greatly, however, for she seemed by far the 
most intelligent young lady in the class and the most in- 
terested in my subject, and presently I found myself 
falling into step with her as we crossed 
the campus on various occasions, go- 
ing more deeply into the subjects that 
had come up in the class and going over 
points in dispute between us like veri- 
table good fellows. 

Nor need I deny that when I saw 
her approaching, which happened more 
and more frequently, I felt my heart 
leap with delight. In my thoughts I 
boldly christened her my golden girl or 
even my ray of sunshine—in reference 
to my quaint error before I had dis- 
covered her—but it was not until well 
along in the second semester and when 
I chilled with distress at the thought 
that she was to graduate in June and 
leave Jones forever, that I mentioned 
these things to her. I cannot imagine 
how I had the temerity to do so, even 
then, but to my joy and delight I 
learned that she held me in the highest 
esteem and considered my high opinion 
of her the thing most to be desired in 
the world, but she agreed with me that 
it would be unsafe for us to marry until 
I had accumulated considerably more 
ready money than I then possessed. 
Never shall I forget the amazing bliss 
that ran through my veins—and arter- 
ies, I presume—when she kissed me 
and said, ‘Oh, Spiffy, I’m so happy!” 

My name is Edgar Alonzo Minturn, 
but she preferred to call me Spiffy, and 
I had no serious objection, since, in the 
current tongue of Jones College, the 
word indicated something delectable 
or having a delicious flavor or en- 
chanting appearance. 

Constance—I was now permitted 
to call her that—graduated with ex- 
cellent honors, and when our engagement was announced 
the student body gave us three shrill cheers, and the 
seniors, now graduates, sang us a catchy little song of 
congratulation that ran thus: 


Who, oh, who will marry Spiffy ? 
Who, oh, who will marry Spiffy? 
Who, oh, who will marry Spiffy, 
Spiffy gentle, meek and mild? 
“T!” says Connie Enderbury ; 
“I!” says Connie Enderbury ; 
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“T!” says Connie Enderbury; 
“T’'ll wed the Yarvard child.” 
Oh, won’t Hale be mad and jealous! 
Oh, won’t Hale be mad and jealous! 
Oh, won’t Hale be mad and jealous! 
Oh, boy! won’t Hale be wild! 


As I stood on the station platform to bid ¢ 
adieu, since I had planned to visit Europe’s class 
that summer and Constance was to sojourn 
parents in Ohio, I mentioned the song and spoke 
charming recognition of a new triumph of Yan 
Hale. She laughed prettily. 

“Tl tell the world it is, Spiffy,” she said. “Th 
Walter, you know.” 

“Walter?” I queried, for the name meant nothi 

“Oh, my goodness, Spiffy!’”’ she exclaimed, “} 
mean to tell me you never heard a thing I ga 
Walter, do you? Well, you certainly are the 
Spiffy! I’ve told you and told you about Walter 

“My thoughts must have been elsewhere at t] 
I said. “I do seem to recall that you spoke, at 
times, of youths with whom you had played in tl 

“But I told you, Spiffy!” she declared, as if 
matter of more or less moment. ‘‘When I was te 
all about my past, don’t you remember? TI tol 
kissed me. When we were engaged.” 

“Not when you and I were engaged, Const 
reproved her gently. “Not that, I hope!” 

“Goodness, no!”’ she cried. ‘‘When Walt andI 
gaged. I told you all about it. We were engaged 
months. Walt Graham, of Hale—don’t you. rel 
Honestly, Spiffy, sometimes I almost get provoked 

“Oh, I trust you will never do that, my dearest, 
“And I do recall that you mentioned some yout 


r 
, 
! 
} 


childish affair of no moment. But it did not dist? 
doubtless passed the matter over as of no consequ® 
person of character, such as I know you to be, ¢0 
have a serious attachment for a youth from Hale 
I added, smiling, and as a mild jest, “when matel! 
good old Yarvard is available.” — 
But at that moment the train arrived at the sta 
our consecutive conversation ended, giving 
ejaculations of departure, including not a 
conducted hastily. The next I knew I was | 
side the car in which Constance had found 


LJ 


that I loved her and loved her and loved her, 
ja most unseemly manner, while she held her 
+the window. But presently the train’s speed 
| outdistance me, and I paused and turned back. 
quch alone. I might have wept had I not been 
mon philosophy to my aid, but I was able to 
-1ind on a loftier level by assuring myself that 
re inevitable. 

e, Edgar,” I said to myself. ‘‘Put the golden 
‘our mind for the present. Let the coming two 
far as she is concerned—be a blank. Con- 
* the next two months on the work you have 
. deeper knowledge of Applied Philosophy to be 
ugh European travel and study.” 

| cercise of my will power I was able to do this, 
{red a gigantic effort, I must admit. Whenever 
self in danger of thinking of Connie I thought 
1 Schopenhauer, or of Plato and Socrates, and 
_my steamer was half across the Atlantic I was 
self. I think I may have caused some harm- 
‘ent by addressing every young female I met 
ship as Constance, but this was merely follow- 
‘cation of philosophy I had intentionally chosen. 
as apt to be troubled by seeing the face of my 
iin the clouds, in the water and elsewhere, so 
difficult for me to refrain from thinking of her, 
his plan of addressing all young ladies as Con- 
Connie—and I was delighted to find that in a 
ime all these faces, including that of my golden 
:so confused in my mind that I had great diffi- 
j ng to recall the features of my fiancée with any 
s hatever. My memory of her face became vague, 
j had thus tricked myself I found it far easier to 
J irely out of my mind. 

s}me I landed at Liverpool I had succeeded in 
ag on the work in hand so well that for me—for 
Jonstance might have been nonexistent, as per- 
s and is, since some of the greatest philosophers 
all things are merely ideas, the figments of 
(vity. If this be true I may honestly say that 
= nonexistent for me, since I no longer 


ier. I began my travel study on the Continent 

he state of mind a philosopher should possess 
d taking the important work I had before me. 
r well, therefore, for several weeks, and I had a 
nost illuminative conversations with the great 
| the Sorbonne in Paris, settling a number of 
1 had troubled me, and I then proceeded to 
40, which is a large gaming establishment much 
» by those who wish to test the vagaries—so 
hance. My own reason for going to the place 
r 1 the desire to risk money by gambling. There 
ivhilosophers who claim that chance is the ruling 


1 Engaged a Dozen Bright Young Belgians to 

Flip Cards for Me, Keeping Exact Records of 

_ the Number of Times the Red Turned Up at the 

hirtys First Flip, and the Exact Number of 

imes the Black Turned Up at the Same Flip 
PVR SR Wiese ’ 
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element of the universe—although I do 
not believe this—and I desired to observe 
the operation of chance at the very head- 
quarters, so to speak, of that fickle 
goddess. My desire was to observe the 
recurrent turn of the cards, checking 
these exactly and making notes and 
tables, in order that I might, if pos- 
sible, prove that even the so-called 
chance turning of cards followed defi- 
nite laws and, at however great periods 
or cycles, repeated according to natural 
laws. 

I had been at Monte Carlo several 
days, taking no part in the play but 
making copious notes, and late one eve- 
ning I was sitting in the lounge of the 
excellent hostelry where I had a room, 
when two persons approached me from 
opposite sides of the room. One was one 
of the hotel menials in uniform, and the 
other was a youngish man of rather bull- 
dog solidity but with a certain vigor of 
eye and manner that proclaimed him an 
American and, most probably, an ath- 
lete. In the background, if I may 
use the word, was another youngish man of much the 
same type but more slender and with darkish hair. 

“Professor Meenturn?”’ the hotel employe inquired. “‘A 
cablegram, if you please. Will you so kindly place your 
signature upon this small fragment of paper? I thank you, 
site lies 

I took the envelope he handed me and was about to tear 
it open when the athletic young man came to a stop before 
my chair. He spoke to me. 

“T got that fellow right, did I?’’ he asked. ‘“‘You’re 
Professor Edgar Alonzo Minturn, of Jones College? Or 
am I wrong?” 

“You are right,’’ I said, rising. 

“Keep your seat,’’ he said. “‘I’ll sit; this is apt to bea 
long confab.” 

With that he turned to the young man lurking in the 
background. 

“Tt’s all right, Crowbar,” he said. “This is our man.” 
And the darkish young man joined us. 

“Heard a lot about you, professor,’’ he said, ‘‘and noth- 
ing bad. I’m Jimmy Furlong, and this is my best beloved, 
Walt Graham.”’ 

“T’m afraid,” I said, as I shook hands with them, “that 
I remember nothing about Mr. Furlong, but Mr. Graham’s 
name is vaguely familiar to me.”’ 

“Yes, it ought to be,’ said Mr. Graham, dropping into 
the chair beside mine. ‘I guess Connie mentioned me.” 

““Ah!’’ IT exclaimed, as 
I suddenly remembered 
the golden girl. “‘ Yes, in- 
deed! You mean the 
young lady to whom I am 
engaged.” 

““T mean the young 
lady I’m engaged to,” 
said this Graham in a 
somewhat bullying tone. 
“‘T heard you were in 
Europe and I’ve been 
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chasing around all over the Continent trying to find you. 
When I heard about you I put it up to Con e 

“Now, please!’ I begged. “‘‘ When you heard about me,’ 
and ‘you put it up to Con’! May I ask what you heard 
about me and what you ‘put up to’ Miss Constance?” 

“Oh, tell him straight, Bull! Shoot the works,” ex- 
claimed the young man called Crowbar. ‘“‘He don’t get 
you.” 

“When I heard you were engaged to Connie, old son,” 
explained Bull Graham, “JI asked her what was the 
answer.” 

“The answer,” I told him, smiling, “‘is that Miss Con- 
stance and I are to wed as soon as my financial circum- 
stances permit.” 

“Ts that so!’’ scoffed Mr. Graham. ‘‘Maybe—and 
again maybe not! Not if you are a square dealer and a 
gentleman and a white man and a good sport.” 

“Wait, please!”’ I begged him. ‘Are you aware that I 
am a Yarvard man? If so I think you will not question 
that I am a good sport.” 

“Attaboy, Eddie! I told you, Bull, didn’t I?” cried the 
Crowbar man. ‘‘Sure, he’s a good sport!” 

“But how my being a good sport affects my forthcoming 
marriage,’ I said calmly, “‘is something I do not under- 


stand. I have a formal engagement with Miss Con- 
stance M 
“Agreed! Agreed!’’ exclaimed Bull Graham willingly 


enough. ‘‘I don’t deny that, old son. But it just happens 
that I’m engaged to her too. It just happens that she got 
herself engaged to me before she got herself engaged to 
you, proffy-my-lad, and never bothered to break the en- 
gagement. So—prior rights, and all that, you understand.” 

I felt there was something quite seriously amiss in all 
this. I could understand that Constance might forget to 
tell me of a prior engagement when carried away with a 
sudden affection for me, but I was forced to admit that the 
other man might easily consider her handling of the matter 
unethical. 

“T think,” I said, ‘‘you are justified in your complaint, 
Mr. Graham, and I shall write—or, if necessary, cable— 
Constance to cancel her engagement with you at once.” 

“You'll do a lot, you will!” said Mr. Bull Graham scorn- 
fully. ‘I tell you I put it up to Con myself, and she said it 
was nothing in her young life.” 

‘She told Bull you two could fight it out,”’ said Crow- 
bar. “She likes you both and you can settle it yourselves. 
That’s why we are here.”’ 

““And, you see, profiy,’’ said Bull, “that she’s my girl. 
I had the prior engagement. I found her first. So the 
square thing is for you to give her up to me.”’ 

“Ah, but I don’t follow you there!” I declared. “‘My 
reasoning is that after having been engaged to you she met 
me and found me superior to you—in just what ways I shall 
not insist—and for that reason became engaged to me. 
Hence the prior engagement is the lesser, and by every 
theory you should give her up and go quietly about your 
business. That is,’ I added with a smile, “if you are a 
square dealer, a gentleman, a white man and a good sport.”’ 

“Oh, here now!” exclaimed Crowbar. ‘‘Don’t be raw, 
professor! Bull is a Hale man—they’re all good sports.” 

“And so here’s the proposition I’m willing to make,” 
said Bull Graham. ‘‘I’ll fight you for her.”’ 

“Fists, swords, rapiers, singlesticks, daggers, stilettos, 
battle-axes, clubs or sabers,’”’ exclaimed Crowbar. ‘Best 
man to have the girl.” 

“Or wrestle you for her,”’ said Bull Graham. 

“Under any rules or no rules,” said Crowbar. 

“But, my dear sirs!’’ I cried. ‘I should not think of 
such things! That would be ridiculous. My physique is 
not such as to give me the slightest chance of success. I 
would be throwing the girl away; I would be thrusting her 

(Continued on Page 94) 
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“D’You Mind Getting Out?” Said Belinda in a Shaking Voice. “Oram I to Ring Up the Police?”’ 


ELINDA SENESCHAL, spinster, leaned back in her 
B chair. ‘‘What’s to be done?” she demanded. Her 
solicitor fingered his chin. : 

“It’s simple enough,” he said, surveying a letter. “‘The 
house and its contents are yours—and Captain Pomeroy’s. 
They’ve only to be made over, and then—er—then ——” 

“Exactly,”” observed Miss Seneschal. ‘What then?” 

Forsyth, solicitor, frowned. 

“Then you arrange to take possession.” 

Belinda raised her sweet eyebrows. 

“Mr. Forsyth, d’you know Captain Pomeroy?”’ 

“Very well. He’s a client of mine. As a matter of fact, 
he’s due here in ten minutes’ time, I imagine, to discuss a 
similar letter to this.” He tapped the document. “It’s 
rather convenient.” 

“Tt isn’t convenient at all,’’ said Belinda Seneschal. 
“T’ll tell you why. Six months ago Captain Pomeroy and 
I were engaged. It wasn’t announced, but we were. Well, 
now we aren’t.” 

Forsyth thought very fast. 

“T see,” he said slowly. ‘Ah, yes, I see now. That ex- 
plains the bequest. The testator ——” 

“We met him at Biarritz,” said Belinda. “His dog was 
run over by a car and we did what we could. Poor old 
man, he was beside himself. After that we used to go and 
see him sometimes to try to cheer him up. It wasn’t much 
to do, and he was pathetically grateful. Of course we 
never dreamed ——”’ 

“One never does,” said Forsyth. ‘‘Yes?”’ 

“Well, that’s all,”’ said Miss Seneschal. “He knew of 
our engagement and naturally assumed it was going to 
end in marriage. So out of the kindness of his heart he’s 
left us his house. It was extremely handsome of him. 
It’s a perfectly lovely place.” 

Forsyth referred to the letter: 


“ee 


: — my property at Biarritz, known as Les Iles d’Or, 
including the villa and all its contents, jointly to Miss 
Belinda Seneschal - and Captain Ivan Pomeroy .. . 


in the belief that they will appreciate it and neither sell 
nor let the same 2 


“It’s a question of arrangement,” he said. “That’s all 
I can say. I don’t suppose you want to renounce—sur- 
render your share?” 

Belinda sat up. 

“And have him take both? Not much!” 


“Well, there you are,” said Forsyth. “In view of the 
testator’s words, I take it you won’t care to sell, so there’s 
nothing for it. You must arrange to share it.’’ Here a 


telephone buzzed. ‘Excuse me.’ He picked up the 
receiver. “Yes? Right. Show him into the waiting 
room.” He replaced the receiver. ‘Here he is, Miss 
Seneschal.’’ 


That lady leaped to her feet. 

“Then I’m off,” she said. 

“Wait a minute,” said Forsyth, rising. “If he’s pre- 
pared to meet you, won’t you stay?”’ Belinda shook her 
head. “It’s infinitely better to talk this over at once. 
It'll save no end of correspondence.” 

“T can’t help that,”’ said Miss Seneschal. “The position’s 
impossible enough. Think, Mr. Forsyth. We’ve each got 
to share something with the one person in the world with 
whom we can share nothing. We’re mutual thorns in the 
flesh. I tell you frankly, the very thought of him makes 
me tired, and I fancy the sight of me would send him out 
of his mind.” 

“Tf you'll forgive my saying so, it would be a great deal 
more likely to bring him to your feet.” 

“T don’t want him at my feet.” 

“It’s a very good place to have a joint owner,” said 
Forsyth. 

Miss Seneschal hesitated. 

““D’you say it’s necessary for us to meet?” 

“By no means. But it’s highly expedient.” 


Finger to lip, Belinda stared at the door. At length, 
“Very well,” she said. 

“That’s right,”’ said Forsyth relievedly. “I'll go and 
bring him up.” 

As the lawyer turned—“‘ Mr. Forsyth.”’ 

“ce Yes? ” 

“You’ll—you’ll make it plain that—er—that I —__” 


“T shall say I wrung your consent from you.” 

“Of course,’’ said Belinda, with a dazzling smile; “you 
should have been an ambassador.” 

Forsyth smiled back. 

“Sometimes I am,” he said. 

The next moment he was gone. 

As he entered the waiting room, “Good morning, 
Forsyth,” said Pomeroy. ‘‘Here’s a go.” 

“What’s happened?” said Forsyth. 

“Ointment for two,” said Pomeroy, searching his 
pockets. ‘‘Complete with bluebottle. Listen. The de- 
ceased—God bless him—has left me a most desirable 


a 


residence—cesspool and all. It’s a peach of a pla 
lookin’ the Bay of Biscay. What’s torn it up — 
“T know,” said Forsyth. 
Pomeroy stared. 
“Know?” he said. “But ¢ 
“Miss Seneschal’s upstairs.” 
Pomeroy started. Then he picked up his hat 
stepping a-tiptoe to the door. J 
“Here,” said Forsyth, detaining him. “I’ve 
suaded her to see you.” 2 
“Not on your life,” said Pomeroy. “I= 
frail this morning.” *, 
“Will you renounce?” &. 
“What? An’ let her have the lot? Not likely 
“Then come upstairs,” said Forsyth. a 
t 


| 


got to be discussed, obviously. You don 
about forty letters, do you?” 

“No, but ze 

“Well, that’s what it means. More. In 
oratio obliqua’s hopeless. One never gets d 

Pomeroy hesitated. 4 

“Tt’s all fine, Forsyth,” he said uneasi 
haven’t met since—since the dust-up. Be 
a very ticklish business, revivin’ memories. 

With a considerable effort Forsyth n 
gravity. 

“T beg that you’ll do as I say. Miss Ser 
wisdom of an ordinary business talk. S 
going to be the one to resist.’’ 

Pomeroy stared upon the floor. S | 

At length, “Oh, all right,” he said, “if she war 

“That’s right,”’ said Forsyth, shepherding hi? 
the room. 

A moment later he stood before his lady. 

“Hullo, Belinda,” he said. ‘‘How—how are y 

Miss Seneschal nodded. y 

“Full of it, thanks,”’ she said composedly. 
you?” 4 

“Bursting,” said Pomeroy; ‘simply bursting, 
Awfully nice of old Drawbridge to do us so prow 

“Perfectly sweet of him,’’ said Belinda. 

Forsyth brought forward a chair. 

“Sit down,” he said. 

Pomeroy subsided gratefully. 

“The property,” said the lawyer, res 
“has been left to you two jointly. I take ity 
see me to ask not so much what that mean 
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in.” The two nodded and Pomeroy crossed his 

Il, first let me tell you what it means. It means 

of you is absolute owner of Les Iles d’Or and all 

ontains, subject only to the other’s right. Each 
| take possession as and when you please, invite 

ts, install what servants you like. Neither of 
‘celude the other. If A is there and B decides to 
Jan’t exclude B—or his servants or his ox or his 
{thing that is his. B has a coequal right. Very 
aly way to enjoy a property so held is to make 
i| by an arrangement. The obvious and most 
ris for each to agree to use it for half the year.” 
neschal frowned. 

ans,” she said, “are rather unsettled. I don’t 
‘mt to bind myself 3 
3 2," said Pomeroy. ‘The Biarritz feelin’ is apt 
, ith a rush. An’ supposin’ one chose the wrong 


jsing,” said Belinda dreamily—‘‘supposing, to 

41, we took it for three months each. This is 

Vell, you have it till the end of June and I'll 
ym then to October. Then if that works e 

‘xg doing,” said Captain Pomeroy. Belinda 
id Forsyth’s hand flew to his mouth. ‘The 

sason is short, but it’s very sweet.” 

¢ is the season?” said Forsyth. 

| there are really two seasons,” said Belinda. 

ng season and ——” 

ou can have that one,’”’ said Pomeroy. ‘‘ What 

7 nach September?”’ 

f course it’s more crowded then,” admitted 

but to my mind the pleasantest time is in the 


ht,” said Pomeroy promptly. ‘‘ You have it now 
ke over on the first of July.” 
‘neschal swallowed. 

t do that,’”’ she said coldly. 
till July.” 


“T—I’m engaged 


vas a pregnant silence. 
1h, “I think we’d better renounce,” said Belinda 


nee?” cried Pomeroy. ‘Not in this suiting. 
2 rst villa I’ve been left at Biarritz, an’ the next 
" be so nice.”’ 
| t's very nice, is it?’’ said Forsyth. 
: tly charming,” said Belinda. ‘‘It’s got the most 
: 
i 


osition.”’ : 

t sacred,”’ said Pomeroy. 
*e,”? 

nt the views,” flashed Belinda. ‘‘You can see 
, 


“Five minutes from 


\that,” said Pomeroy. ‘And what about six 
98, Forsyth? Six! All tiled!” 

sie last word in luxury,’ agreed Belinda. “And 
lactically nothing to be done. When that stuff 
€se of the terrace has been taken away 5 


[,” said Pomeroy shortly. ‘Six deep. London ° 


‘““What. stuff?”’ said Pomeroy suspiciously. “D’you 
mean the balustrade?” 

“Well, it isn’t really a balustrade.’”’ She addressed 
herself to the lawyer. “It’s a hideous sort of parapet, Mr. 
Forsyth. It doesn’t go with anything and it just ruins the 
whole ensemble.”’ 

“My dear Belinda,” said Pomeroy, ‘‘you can’t take that 
away. It mayn’t be a work of art, but it’s pretty useful. 
You must have a rail or something.” 

‘é Why? ” 

“There’s a twelve-foot drop,” said Pomeroy. “That’s 
why. You can’t have a depth like that unflagged. Sup- 
posing one of your guests came in a bit lively, by starlight.” 

“T don’t entertain drunkards.”’ 

“Well, I protest,’ said Pomeroy. 
ustrade.”’ 

“Unfortunately, I don’t,” said Belinda in a freezing 
tone. ‘‘That’s why I shall have it removed. When you 
come you can fix up a life line—for night work.” 

Forsyth cleared his throat. 

“T’m afraid any structural alterations would have to be 
agreed upon, Miss Seneschal.” 

“But it isn’t a structural alteration.” 

“My dear child!” said Pomeroy, raising his eyes. 

Belinda regarded him furiously. Then she averted her 
gaze and tilted her chin. 

“Mr. Forsyth,” she said, “the house is ours. If it was 
mine, I should put in a caretaker at once. But I suppose 
I mustn’t do that.” 

Forsyth turned to Pomeroy. 

“Have you any objection?”’ he said. 

“None,’”’ said Pomeroy, ‘‘provided the caretaker has 
instructions to take orders from me.” 

Miss Seneschal gasped. 

“T don’t think you quite understand,” she said. 
should be paying the caretaker.”’ 

“Exactly,’”’ said Pomeroy. ‘And when I rolled up with 
my baggage she’d send for the police.” 

“‘She’d have instructions to permit you to enter.” 

“‘She’d have ten minutes to clear out,’’ was the violent 
reply. ‘I’m not going to be followed about my own house 
by a glassy-eyed sleuth in somebody else’s pay.” 

Speechless with indignation, Belinda crowded lightning 
into her beautiful eyes. 

“T know a very good man,” continued Pomeroy, ap- 
parently addressing the cornice. ‘If you like, I’ll send 
him to see you. I shall tell him that you are his mistress 
and ( 

“That,” said Belinda, “would be misleading. 
nominee of yours will enter Les Iles d’Or.”’ 

“Look here,’”’ said Forsyth. ‘‘By the merest chance I 
happen to be going to Biarritz in six days’ time. If you 
like, I’ll install a caretaker and have an inventory made. 
Copies to each of you, of course. I'll find a good agent and 
tell him to pay the 
caretaker and keep an 
eyeonthehouse. He’d pk 
better report to you is 


“T_T like the bal- 


OKT 


, 


No 


_— 


both once a month. When you propose to reside, you’ll 
let him know and he’ll make the necessary arrangements. 
If anything has to be done at any time he’ll write to you 
both, and your two signatures will be his authority to go 
ahead.” 

“Forsyth,” said Pomeroy piously, “what should we do 
without you?” 

“You really are an angel,’’ said Miss Seneschal. ‘Now 
help us out with the dates.” 

The solicitor picked up a pencil and began to draw lines 
upon a pad. 

‘“Whenever,” he said slowly, ‘‘I deal with a will I 
always feel that I am treading venerable ground. A will 
is an essentially human document. It is the spokesman 
of the dead. Man can take nothing out of this world. 
Therefore one day he sits down and puts upon record—se- 
cret record—to whom, when his wealth is left masterless, he 
desires it to pass. Sometimes his directions are rational; 
sometimes they seem unkind; sometimes they are unex- 
pected. But as the spokesman says, so it must be done. We 
cannot reason with the spokesman—perhaps that’s as 
well. But what is more to the point, the spokesman 
cannot reason with us. Its principal is dead. Well, be- 
cause it cannot reason, it is to my mind our duty to reason 
with ourselves on its behalf. Noblesse oblige. We that are 
quick owe it to the pitiful dead. We must look to see what 
is written between the lines. 

“Here is a bare bequest. Why was it made? Because 
the old man liked you—liked you both. He hoped it 
would bring you happiness—joint happiness. He assumed, 
of course, that you would marry. He thought about you 
when you were gone. It gave him rare pleasure to picture 
his two young friends enjoying his home. Therefore he 
left it you. Well, you’re not going to marry. 
There goes half his dream. I’m sure for his memory’s 
sake you won’t shatter the other half.” 

There was a long silence. 

At length, ‘‘You’re perfectly right,’’ said Pomeroy un- 
certainly. ‘I’m afraid I rather lost sight of that—that 
aspect.”’ 

“So did I,’’ said Belinda shakily. ‘‘And I feel very 
much ashamed. Ivan, if we can’t behave ourselves we 
ought to renounce. It’s—it’s not decent.” 

“Don’t rub it in, dear,’”’ said Ivan brokenly. “‘You— 
you can shift the blinkin’ balustrade.” 

“T shan’t,’’ said Belinda. ‘‘He—he put it there.” 

Ivan groaned. 

“T shan’t touch a thing,’ Belinda continued tearfully. 
“And we won’t have any arrangement about residing. I 
don’t think it’s necessary now.” 

“That’s right,’ said Ivan. ‘‘After all, one doesn’t have 
to have a lawsuit as to who’s to have the first bath. If one 
wants hers at half past eight, the other can have his at nine.” 

“Bxactly,’”’ said Miss Seneschal. The two rose to their 
feet. ‘Well, thank you very much, Mr. Forsyth. You'll 
let us know whatever we’ve got to do.”’ 

(Continued on Page 130) 
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thralling study for man or woman- 
kind is self. The ego, after all, is the 
center of each being. Therefore the astrol- 
oger’s observatory, the crystal gazer’s 
chamber or the tent of the palmist will 
always need its S. R. O. sign out and the 
line will form on theright. Let me state at 
once, in a little profession of faith, that I 
believe—nay, I know—that the hand, its 
texture, shape, lines and quality, is a very 
sure index to character, far more detailed 
and accurate than physiognomy, though 
that also offers a not unequivocal chart. 

I began the study of hands as a small 
girl in boarding school, when a volume of 
Desbarolles’ Les Mystéres dela Mainset me 
practicing on my schoolmates. Instantly, 
from being the neglected, merely tolerated 
youngest boarder, I was raised to dizzy 
social heights. No illicit midnight 
cake supper was complete without 
me; nor could my superiority be 
wrested away, as I happened to be 
the only completely bilingual girl, 
and the source of my information 
was a sealed book, literally, to the 
others. 

All my life I have kept up this 
interest. I’ve read hands in half 
the civilized countries of the world, 
and in the uncivilized too. 

Never professionally. I have an- 
other perfectly good profession that 
has more than kept me busy, but I 
have become sufficiently known as 
a palmist to bein demand for charity 
and social entertainments. My ex- 
periences have been so extraordinary 
that I am now doing what I have 
long promised myself to do—make 
some slight record of them—scat- 
tered bits, scraps and glimpses. 

But first let me touch upon the character of such delinea- 
tion, as I have worked it out. There are many books upon 
palmistry, some of them excellent; but to my nonprofes- 
sional but wide experience, they insist on giving undue 
precedence to lines, irrespective of their change of meaning 
according to the governing influence of type. Identical 
lines change their meaning when found in divergent hands. 
Type must control all readings; and by type I mean not 
only form, but color, texture and flexibility. For this reason 
no book can give a completely adequate understanding of 
the hand. Even if perfect color plates were possible, only 
experience can diagnose flexibility and texture. 


Of Course, 
Their First 
Question 
Always is, 
“Am I Goes 
ing to Get 
Married?’ 


What People Tell the Palmists 


Hee example, deep and red lines in an artistic, creative 
hand will indicate concentration—violence, yes; but 
violence of feeling. In a square, thick-skinned, stubby- 
fingered hand, the color and depth of the lines would 
indicate physical violence; and when combined with ir- 
regularity of finger lengths and heavy base palm, we have 
almost murderous temper. The artistic hand, having 
cushioned finger tips, makes for rhythm, susceptibility to 
sound and physical joy in the sense of touch. The identical 
finger tips in a pudgy, fine-skinned, moundy palm show 
the luxury love of a predatory disposition to which creature 
comforts are not only necessary but will be obtained at any 
cost. So it goes throughout the whole list of lines and 
mounts. They differ in interpretation according to the na- 
ture of the hand in which they are found. 

Nevertheless, it is astonishing how exacting these de- 
lineations of character can become. The inside of the finger 
is the proper place from which to judge skin texture, which 
has a close relation to sensitiveness and responsiveness. 
Here there is little or no contact with the outer world. The 
surface of the inside of the third and fourth fingers seldom 
touches anything else. 

Flexibility is judged by compression—the hand’s ready 
adjustment to pressure. We use the right hand more 
than the left, hence the right hand is called the hand of ac- 
complishment, as distinct from the hand of traits. Nat- 
urally, a left-handed person must be read from the left, but 
an ambidextrous individual will still show more hereditary 
influences in the left hand than in the right. 

I have observed that unhappy childhood, surrounded by 
the warring natures of incompatible parents, is very obvi- 
ous in the lining of the hereditary hand—low on the palm, 
where life records begin. Early outside influences are clear 
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also. They manifest them- 
selves in deviations and 
crossings of the line of fate. 
The line of fate begins at the 
base of the palm and pro- 
ceeds straight up to the mid- 
dle finger. The life line, 
which concerns the physical 
life only, is that which un- 
derlies the seam of a glove 
where the thumb is sewed 
on. The head line rises at 
the upper juncture of that 
seam and extends straight 
across the hand, or drops to 
the cushion on the outer 
edge of the palm, where re- 
side imagination and 
psychic things. The heart 
line lies above and parallel 
to the head. When head and 
heart are merged into one 
line, we have intense selfish- 
ness. 

These are the major lines 
of the hand; and they, like 
all the minor dots and 
dashes and crosses and 
squares, are governed by 
type. 

I have found it difficult to dis- 
associate palmistry from so-called 
fortune telling with many of my 
subjects. I will admit that a meas- 
ure of telepathy is present if the 
operator is strongly intuitive, but 
the base and practice of palmistry 
areexact. Because of this mistaken 
notion, involving the occult, I have 
found myself expected to diagnose 
diseases and discover secret enemies, all with entire confi- 
dence in my ability todoso. My refusals were attributed 
either to my unwillingness to be arrested for practicing 
medicine without a license or to my conviction that what 
I could say would be too terrible. 

Confidences? Heavens! What has not been poured into 
my ears? 

The instinct of confession is so strong in the average per- 
son that I have constantly had to stop revelations, knowing 
full well how heartily the penitent would regret them when 
out from under the spell of the curtained solitude of the 
consultation room. 

How many times have I wished I were a doctor, a lawyer 
or a priest, or all three in one. Undoubtedly these confes- 
sional confidences have proved a temptation to fake palm- 
ists, giving them a hold, if not of actual blackmail, then of 
pecuniary interest, where credulity could be played upon 
and used. 

On the whole, I am amazed that the profession has kept 
itself as clean as it has done, for I know how appalling are 
the confidences actually forced upon the reader. 

I have had some odd encounters with professionals. 
From the Boardwalk at Atlantic City, one day, I entered 
the studio of an internationally known professor. He read 
my hand very interestingly and with a delightful sense of 
humor. 

“Let me read yours,” I said when he had finished. 

I proceeded to do so. A prospective client entered. 

“You take this one,’ said he, ‘‘and I’ll take the next, I 
want to see your work.” 

It resulted in my acting as his assistant all the rest of the 
afternoon. Time after time we got into arguments, so in- 
terested that we were wholly unaware of the utter mystifi- 
cation of the subjects of our dissection. These unfortunates 
were hauled over the coals with no more tact than if they 
had been under ether, so intent were we with the matter in 
hand—literally speaking. 

I have worked with professionals on other occasions, and 
as I have said before, I find them too prone to follow the 
line and mark, with too little reference to type. 

I do not believe that marks declare the number of chil- 
dren you will have or that you have had one or a dozen 
marriages. But most emphatically, the monogamous, 
polygamous or polyandrous nature of the individual can be 
asserted with a safe bet. The trouble is, the professional 
will take that chance and place the bet. He has to give his 
clients their money’s worth, or, as he would probably say, 
an earful. 
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‘ gate simian hands, and now was my opportunity. 
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Does palmistry pay as a professic 
cidedly, yes. I know one palmist 
London house and a palace in It 
another with apartments in New y 
in Paris; still another who requires a dozen assists 
has a world-wide clientele. When she travels, whic 
quently, it is en princesse. The receipts at my te 
been just what running at full capacity made them 
helped out charities at every price, from a humble 
to five a throw; but always I play to a full house 
there are no expenses, the intake is the whole of 
receipts. 

No, I don’t find it tiring, though at times Tha 
hands for four or five hours without stopping. Ana 
usually watches the time allowance of five minutes, 
far too short, given an interesting hand; butin publ 
fits it is hardly possible to allow for more with any 
to the line in waiting. 

In California an amusing incident once oceurre 
entertainment I was assisting on this occasion was | 
tal benefit, managed on a very large scale and with 
ville attachments. A great stir and tittering was g 
outside my booth. I confess I hurried with the ‘pal 
reading in order to stick out my turbaned head an 
tain the cause. The cause came in—and proyed 
chimpanzee and his keeper. | 

A moment later the manager of the bazaar arrived 
ing with apologies, evidently expecting me to bea 
nant as a prima donna invited to follow the trained 
I saw this at an ocean-liner concert once; a most 
disaster—but the manager was wrong. Par fot 
outraged, I was charmed. I had never thought to’ 


A Shocking Coincidence 


(Cea and I had fairly to be torn apart, 
formed an instant and mutual liking for each o 
was reminded somewhat tartly that I was there t 
money for the hospital, not to enlighten myself a} 
manual complexities of chimpanzees. However, Is 
often after that, both at his public performances 
his private at homes. : pe 
Since then I have studied monkeys’ paws by the 
The result is curious. They have a very high type o 
cal hand, but all that indicates responsibility is lack} 
fact, is overlaid by sheer physical nervousness. Inshi 
monkeys are not so much an irrational = ii 
0) 
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emotional people. Their reactions are miraculot 
stantaneous. My friend the chimpanzee had be 
to a certain slowness of decision or he couldn’t ha 
trained at all. 

I must own that not infrequently my interest it 
has led me into a franker reading than was perhaps 
I once caught myself exclaiming delightedly toam 
raged lady, “‘’Pon my soul, it must be kleptoman 
never again was guilty of that faux pas; but thous! 
jectly ate my words, I am perfectly certain that st! 
the case. There could have been no two ways abc 
that long, covetous, unmoral, overimpulsiye se! 
ness—kleptomania, of course! 

I once had occasion to read a hand that puzz 
greatly. At the time I was unable correctly to inter 
Both palms were covered with tiny filaments of Is 
microscopic web, as it were. This peculiarity of 
was present in the face also. I read it as abnor 
coupled with evidence of cunning and cruelty. My 
was subsequently identified as one of the most 
poison-pen writers ever apprehended. I have since | 
asserted by criminologists that this type of om 
invariably shows this skin characteristic. Let n =| 
other incident of a most embarrassing nature. : 
my victim was a fellow guest at a dinner, after whi¢ 
been railroaded into hand reading. I knew only one 
of the people present, as I was thousands of mile 
from home. I was looking at the hand of one of the 
a powerful, rather reckless hand, colored for violet 
deeply marked. - 

“Of course,” I observed casually, “I don’t a 
stock in the arbitrary meanings which have been 4! 
to certain signs; but this is the first time I’ve eV 
what they call the murder mark—it’s that heavy! 
next the fate line where it crosses the head line.” 

There was a shocked silence, and not the least : 
person was myself. I had no idea my speech woul 
such consternation. I had meant to imply that} dh 
lieve in predestination as evidenced by peculiarit 
hand, but I learned later that this man had 
the murder of his partner. It had occurred 
cently discovered oil region. He had been a 
being no direct evidence; but in spite of 
millions, the cloud had never been wholly 


{ne nail on the head with unwitting precision. The 
} departed hastily and I do not doubt believed 
; repeating what I had been told earlier in the 
\{ know the incident severed all relations between 
{iy host and hostess. 
., is that though I cannot believe there is such a 
|3ign of, for instance, murder, the character of the 
9 will commit murder if the occasion arises can 
seen—lack of self-control, combined with vio- 
as may sometimes happen, a tendency to brood, 
of human-understanding quality. Now I would 
.:ireumstances tell a subject this if I saw it. I 
n against temper or venomous brooding, as the 
:be. Suggestion is far too dangerous to be put 
Th +e 
4 -al occasions I have seen hands that clearly indi- 
<1ity. [have also seen the hands of the admittedly 
Jt showed no such indication except a slight blur- 
lines. In the first instance the condition was 
4 —predisposition both physical and mental. In 
< the cause was external—accidental injury to the 
ine. 
lire of such absorbing interest to me that I find 
serving them unconsciously, in subways and 
social functions, in portraits—everywhere and 
4 There are certain characteristics that show 
|thout close inspection—shape, manner of usage, 
st bone structure, and the like. Here is a case in 


ning in a restaurant with a party of four. Next 
men were having what appeared to be a very 
‘eunion; certainly they were celebrating some- 
other and feeling pretty good about it. We 
1 aing our coffee when 
r party, holding her 
uto me, insisted that I 
hand had changed in 
sjrear. I gave it a cur- 
rf told her a few de- 
ch at once brought 
« palms forward. 
e il of thesurroundings, 
1, talk. The men at the 
11 table became atten- 
 boisterously insisted 
ti their fortunes. I ig- 
in. They held up their 
ig rather flippantly 
x}advice. Two of the 
alms arrested my at- 
Ls 
11in my seat. 
ht,” I said. “If you 
lie it, remember you 
(it. You, on the right, 
-)ventor—on a guess, 
4scientific, mechanical. 
d. man next to you has 
aR brain. The two on 
‘ile are business men— 
,1d good gamblers, in 
} sense. But the man 
1, next to the inventor, 
a around bad hand. If 
e uinking of taking him’ 
a deal, you had better 
Rip 


; 
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The Sequel 


‘ an out-and-out bad 
whe was held up before 
yalm was long and nar- 
h omenal will wasshown 
ag thumb joint; and, 
i cation of all, the curi- 
at, clutching fingers 
eat irregular intervals. 
sf: also present a very 
if2 finger and an overly 
i I didn’t need to see 
1 the silhouette of that 
1¢ nst the light to realize 
i iport. 
i'd my back on a thor- 
y\}ywed group and paid 
more attention. The 
@e had happened in a 
tt which I was in the 
0} equenting, where they 
shed checks for me; 
0} lwas known by name. 
now sobered men at 
able send for the head 
t\d evidently make in- 
S|ncerning me. We left 
terward, and I forgot 
mt until some months 


later, when I was called on the telephone. ‘Do you re- 
member?”’ said a strange voice, and recalled the episode. 

“Oh, yes,”’ I said. 

‘““Could Isee you?”’ asked the voice. “I’m the inventor.” 

I debated a moment and then curiosity triumphed. I 
was in my own home and thoroughly well chaperoned, so 
why not? 

“Yes, if you’ll come right now. 
telephone number?” 

“From the book,” he told me. “Alphonse, the waiter, 
told us your name.” He came. ‘Look here,” he said, 
without preamble, ‘‘I’m stumped—we all are. How did 
you get it?” 

“What?” said I. 

“‘T mean about me, the boss and that man you said was 
a crook?” 

“Nothing in the world but the shape of your hands as 
you all held them up,” I explained. ‘““Why?” 

“Because it’s all true. We found it out—we were dicker- 
ing that night. We came on from the West to meet that 
man. He’d been negotiating with us for an invention of 
mine. It was what you said—chemical, mechanical—not 
patented, because it seemed best then to keep it a secret 
formula. But you bet your lifeit’s patentednow! Iwant to 
thank you, but for the life of me I don’t see how you did it.” 

I tried to elucidate, but he preferred, as usual, to credit 
me with supernatural powers. However, in addition to his 
thanks he sent me a floral tribute that glorified the house 
for a week. Not so bad for a snap judgment. But I must, 
in justice to fallibility, tell a story of a snap judgment that 
proved a joke on me. 

Again I was dining in a restaurant. 


How did you get my 


My attention, as 


well as that of my host, was attracted to two strange-looking 


One of Our Party, Holding Her Hand Out to Me, Insisted That I See if Her Hand 


Had Changed in the Past Year 
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men seated across the room. They were very dark and 
obviously foreign—Armenians, I made up my mind, or 
Greeks. Their hands were most peculiar. Bunches of 
muscle stood out at the base of the thumb and puffed be- 
tween the fingers. The skin, even at that distance, seemed 
coarse and calloused, and yet the fingers were long and not 
unrefined. Both men were, as I have said, dark; but in 
addition to Nature’s pigment, they were sunburned to a 
still darker hue. This was particularly noticeable in the 
hand, the palms being a half dozen shades lighter than the 
backs. 

“How do you dope those hands and that make-up?” 
asked my companion. 

“Tooks to me,’ I said, “‘as if they handled high-speed 
machines—that muscular development and the flexibility 
at the same time—and out-of-doors, at that. See how sun- 
burned they are. I don’t know what high-speed machines 
they could be handling out-of-doors. Perhaps they are 
skilled mechanics for aeroplanes, or motorboat racers.”’ 

Shortly afterward my friend left me and came back a few 
moments later, roaring with laughter. 

Gurgling and giggling he asked me, ‘Do you know what 
your high-speed mechanics are?”’ 

I gave it up. 


The Club Woman’s Hand 


“TALORISTS!”’ heexploded. “Iaskedthewaiter. There’s 

a florists’ convention on. Those two raise American 
Beauties.’’ And he went off into not inexplicable gales of 
laughter. No wonder they were sunburned under glass, 
and their flexible hands were bunched with pruning 
muscle—perfectly good reasoning gone blooey. I’ll wager, 
however, that if I had actually 
had those misleading hands to 
read I should not have made that 
unfortunate diagnosis, of which 
I have not heard the last. 

One thing impresses me 
greatly—that is the changed 
type of feminine. hand in rural 
districts. When I was first read- 
ing hands in public it was usu- 
ally in the country during vaca- 
tions—at church fairs and the 
like. The typical hand was my 
despair; there was nothing to 
take hold of, nothing to say to 
those girls but invent a dark 
man coming from a distance or 
some equally idiotic filler. Fif- 
teen—even ten—years ago, the 
average country woman’s hand 
was undeveloped, not unintelli- 
gent, but utterly commonplace, 
without ambition or strongly 
marked inclinations. Now it is 
the exception to find such a 
hand. They have developed into 
all sorts of highly specialized 
creatures—often scientific, 
always interesting. The mascu- 
line hand, too, has changed, 
showing greater vision and 
flexibility. The flivver and the 
radio have created a new rural 
hand. 

Every year I read for a 
woman’s club, of which lama 
member. It has proved ex- 
tremely interesting. Nearly all 
the members are women in pro- 
fessions, business or the arts, 
and their hands, though offering 
an astonishing range of varia- 
tion and complexity, are of a 
marked type. It is a brand, 
almost a trade-mark—that club 
hand. I feel, when I find it else- 
where, like saying, “‘Go and join 
the Club; you belong.” 

The business woman’s hand is 
one that changes rapidly I 
have noticed the startling de- 
velopment from year to year at 
these club meetings and—yes, 
hands do change; sometimes 
lines appear; often they deepen 
and take on a new and different 
character. 

I am now watching with in- 
terest the hand of a woman of 
my acquaintance who is des- 
tined to make herself felt in the 
literary and artistic world. Her 
hand shows it clearly, and yet 
its lines and mounds are only 

(Continued on Page 137) 
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might have vanished in the air for all that could 

be found; and yet it exerted a curious influence, 
almost like the influence of the fabulous golden apple, 
like the opening of Pandora’s box, on all that happened 
next. It was gone, yet all through Jethro Courtney’s 
house its invisible links lay stretched. It was gone, 
and yet it had caught them all. It had old Jethro fast. 
It was around Tom Bacchus’ shoulders, and Helen 
Courtney felt its weight, and even Romano, and 
Frankenstein, a hundred miles away, 
tripped on its vanished length. 

There was one thing that Jethro 
Courtney always demanded of his 
guests—a prompt and early appear- 
ance around the breakfast table, and 
he saw nothing to keep him from his 
rule. He saw nothing of the forces 
that had begun to work. At eight 
sharp he came down, just as he al- 
ways came, in his morning coat and 
his baggy trousers. The coffee and 
bacon and eggs were on the dining- 
room table in heavy silver service. 
Outside, the day was gray, and the 
room was dismal and prosaic without 
the sun. Hesaw Romano first. Ro- 
mano was already in the dining 
room, bowing toward him with just 
the right considerate deference. 

““Romano,’’ announced Uncle 
Jethro, “‘everything you said looks 
right. Somebody in the house took 
it. I’ve got three men on the job, 
and nothing’s been disturbed out- 
side; and furthermore ” Uncle 
Jethro stroked his mustache. ‘Ah, 
here comes my niece.” 

Perhaps he was aware of some 
change, some stirring of the mind, 
as Helen Courtney appeared. He 
noticed that Romano stood up very straight. He 
noticed that his niece was pale—paler than she should 
have been. When he spoke to her,-her glance seemed 
almost furtive; and though Romano bowed his lowest, 

a dashing Latin bow, she hardly nodded back. 

“Now where’s Bacchus?’’ demanded Uncle Jethro. 
“T hate to be kept waiting.” 

‘‘He’ll be down,” said Helen listlessly. 

Uncle Jethro allowed his glance to wander around 
the dining room. 

“I was just telling the news, my dear,” he volun- 
teered. ‘From all we can gather, someone inside the 
house took the chain, and furthermore, no one who 
was in the house last night has left.” 

“Ah,” said Romano smoothly, “could anything be 
better?’’ And Jethro Courtney noticed again that his niece 
looked very pale. 

“Well, well,’”’ said Uncle Jethro, “I rather think I shall 
get it back. I know all this fuss isn’t right or graceful. I 
guess I ought to take the loss; but when I think of that 
chain—there’ll never be another like it, will there, Ro- 
mano? It meant something to me I can’t explain. I’ve done 
a lot of things in my time, but I’m getting too old to find 
another Pozzi chain. Do you know what I’ve done? I’ve 
sent word to everybody that nothing will be said if it’s just 
given back.”’ 

Helen Courtney was never sure, but it seemed to her 
that a touch of color came into Romano’s cheeks. 

“Tm sorry, sir,’’ he said. 

“Well, well,” said Uncle Jethro, and Helen Courtney 
knew his tone. She glanced hastily at Romano and 
wondered if he knew also. “Romano,” said Uncle Jethro 
suddenly, “‘you must have known lots of dealers in all 
sorts of places. Have you ever seen much of this man 
Frankenstein? It’s a funny thing. He called me up this 
morning.” 

As clearly as she saw anything, Helen Courtney saw 
Romano’s head go back and saw his eyelids flicker, but her 
uncle’s delft-blue eyes were as innocent as the glaze on a 
china plate. 

“Frankenstein?” Romano’s voice seemed forced. “Nat- 
urally, I know Mr. Frankenstein. What had he to say?” 

Uncle Jethro stroked his mustache and looked up at the 
ceiling. 

“He wanted to know if I’d got home all right; and 
when he heard the chain was gone, he didn’t say a word. 
Now why should he do that? Well, well.” 

Often as she had heard him say those words, they had 
never seemed so gentle or so long drawn out. 

“T’m always putting the wrong two’s together. Let me 
see, wasn’t it Frankenstein who called you up last night?” 


LN mietchave vans the Pozzi chain was gone. It 
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His Words, 
However, Had Far From a Soothing Effect. 
a Chair by the Table and Covered Her Face With Her Hands 


Helen Sank Into 


She found herself looking at Romano with a curious 
fascination. His features were immobile, but he did not 
look the same. Some illusion, something which had lifted 
her from the level plane of life, something she could never 
explain, which had to do with weariness of every day, 
some hope, some vision born of voices on the road and 
shadows—it left her when she saw Romano then. It left 
her as though she never had known it, like the scent of a 
flower or the note of a wayward song. It left her so com- 
pletely that she could not understand what had happened. 
Was it only last night that he had made her voice falter 
and her thoughts grow vague? Pitilessly and coldly the 
morning light streamed on him, and he seemed as tar- 
nished as a-masquerader’s cloak. Where had his brilliance 
gone, his gayety? Had it all been illusion, a touch of light 
and shade? 

“Sir,” said Romano—his. very voice had changed— 
“because Mr. Frankenstein acquired a piece of jewelry 
from me, do you mean to insinuate ——” 

“Well, well,’”’ said Uncle Jethro, “‘now what should I 
insinuate? Good land, I didn’t mean anything! I only 
asked a question. You mustn’t mind an old man; but here 
comes Bacchus and we can get at breakfast.’’ 

Tom Bacchus, however, was not a reassuring presence 
for a cheerful meal. The thought of food did not appear 
to distract him. He came slowly across the room with his 
hands in the pockets of his sack suit, advancing solidly 
and ponderously, without a word. 

“Well, well,’’ said Uncle Jethro in a much heartier man- 
ner than he had ever used toward Tom before, ‘“‘don’t be 
so down on your luck, boy! You’re not going to the elec- 
tric chair. Sit down—let’s all sit down.” 

Apparently Tom Bacchus did not hear. He only con- 
tinued his course across the room until he stood directly 
opposite Romano. 

“Don’t you hear me?” exclaimed Uncle Jethro irri- 
tably. “Here’s the table; aren’t you going to sit down?” 
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said Tom Bacchus; ‘I’m not 
breakfast yet, and maybe none of you'll } 
when I get through.” y 
“See here,” said Uncle Jethro, “what's the 
with everybody this morning? q 
got a chip on your shoulder too?” 
“It’s just a matter of preference,’ 
voice was deliberate and clear, ‘ 
care to eat when Romano’s in the 
There was a moment’s silence, a} 
breathless silence. Tom Bacchus g¢ 
have grown in bulk, but Romano 
back at him without moving a my 
“So I spoil your appetite.” R, 
eyes were bright and steady, tho 
voice was very soft. ‘‘MayI ask you 
There was another silence, wh 
stood facing each other. . 
“Because I think you’re a thief 
Bacchus said. r 
Romano took a step backward, - 
was the color of old parchment, and 
glittered like two beads of jet; bu 
not speak. Jethro Courtney was the 
a 


find his voice. 7 
“Be quiet, sir!’’ he thundered, “ 
have anyone in my house —” 


And then he stopped. Roma 
laughing. His face was still an un 
color, but he was laughing, though hi 
was out of tune. Mf 

“Don’t!”” Romano’s voice also s 
flat. “Don’t discourage anyone wl 
frank. You think I’m a thief, and y 
the courage to say it? Then don’t stand looking 
I’m not saying that I’m not. But if you thinkI’m 
why didn’t you say so last night?” A | 

Tom Bacchus raised his hand to the back of h 
and stared at Romano in a puzzled manner. _ 

“Because I thought they had you,” he said. “It 
they had you cold. I thought you’d make aru 
sometime in the night. Martin told me ——” | 

“My friend,” interrupted Romano, “I knew th: 
tin had the idée fixe. He only half looked over my 
You must get over the delusion that thieves alw: 
away. So you think I’m a thief? Suppose you tell us 

Tom Bacchus drew a deep breath. + 

“Because I say a thing when I think it,” he ans 
“and talk all you like, I still think it. What did y 
Mr. Courtney’s car for last night? And why we 
mooning all around the house?” > 

“There,”’ said Romano, ‘‘I’ll do better 7 
perhaps. But why should I have taken something 
not possibly dispose of? Suppose you tell me that, 

“T’m no good at talking,” said Tom Baceh 
“T don’t know why you took it, but just the sam 
I know you did.” 

Romano smiled indulgently on all the com pany. 

“But I don’t deny it,” he said. “‘Can’t we all si 
and just be thieves together?” a 

They never entirely understood, and Tom Bacel 
least of all. » 

“You don’t deny it?’’ echoed Tom Bacchus 


say you don’t deny it?” AA 
Romano shrugged his shoulders and extended 
hands. 


If Romano had been startled in the beginning, 
quite himself again. < 
“Why should I do anything else?” he conel: 
ten, sir, why should anyone in his senses thin 

any more than you?” 
And Romano smiled. Perhaps it was Ro 


“Confound you!” he shouted. ‘‘ What doy 
that? Say that again—just say it!” Ds) 

“Sir’’—Romano’s own voice had grown loudel 
careful how you shout at me! I never stand 
Ah, don’t start it again. Don’t start it! I’ 
you. Why should you not have taken the 
You were as near to Mr. Courtney’s room as 
You were in need of money! Don’t say you're n 
one here knows it! You’re in a glass house as m! 
I am. Be careful how you throw your stones 

For a moment Tom Bacchus stood glari 
as though the impact of the insinuation had 
his breath. 

“Here, here!’ Uncle Jethro intervened 
that’s enough of this!” 


1 be delighted to withdraw my words,” replied 
joothly, “‘as soon as Mr. Bacchus withdraws 


him. Helen was aware, painfully aware, of 

jority; and yet suddenly she found herself in- 
J,;orry for Tom. She knew he was at a disadvan- 

knew he always would be beside Romano’s 
witha he was one of her kind, staunch and 
i 


: had the better of it. Tom Bacchus was no 
} 


with a frankness she could understand. And 
is laughing at him. Though his face was grave, 
, and her knowledge gave her a touch of anger. 
qius was making an effort, almost a physical 
| gain his ‘self-control. 
(artney,” he said hoarsely, “I’m not going to be 
cow too much and I’ve seen too much. He’s 
hat chain all night. He’s been following it like 
¢ad. You put it away in the library—now sup- 
jomano tells us what he was doing in the library 
{ick this morning.” 
t her hand to her throat. The floor seemed 
‘neath her feet, but she could not take her eyes 
(no. 
was like the face in a dark canvas again, as mo- 
i, portrait’s face. 
{man”—it was her uncle speaking—‘“‘I said we 
1, and I mean it. Why do you say a thing like 
¢ you know you’re wrong? Romano was not 
| I happen to know, because I was downstairs 
so 


| help that,”” Tom Bacchus answered promptly. 
clock in the morning I heard someone in the 
pied my door and looked out, and I saw Romano 
y the stairs.” 

y Romano?” Uncle Jethro gazed from face to 
l, well, you didn’t see right. It was my niece 
| 


3acchus’ look alonewas enough to show itwasn’t. 
nt, doubt, and then an expression stronger than 
¢ possession of him. He glanced at Helen, and 
1 n his glance made her cheeks grow scarlet. Uncle 
) idered her in silence, stroking his mustache. 
1 to you, my 
2 aid finally, 
) sis right.” 
(2d back at 
bh it answer- 
2med to be 
aing of two 


r said her 
a, “before I 
1 to the li- 
4! Romano 


‘i all look- 
é her uncle 
oly, Tom in 
(mb agony, 
/aquiringly; 
rdly heard 
sin. There, 
ule’s dining 
was at the 
( two ways. 
e) she knew 
ni answer she 
ake could 
) then. A 
‘oar passed 
r Her heart 
i fast. Was 
go leave the 
h knew for a 
td she had 
the night? 
nN was hold- 
ick, some- 
t look of the 
die morning 
Gething in 
@ us’ look. 

l,vell,”’ said 
to, “was he 
Tivasn’t he? 
why you 
: hen I came 


li) not speak, 
‘as no need 


And in his own way Tom Bacchus also understood, and 
made his own reading from her silence, and none of them 
forgot the way he took it. Some side of him they had not 
seen came uppermost. If he had been Romano he could 
not have done much better. 

“Don’t you say a word, Helen,” he said gently. ‘‘You’re 
right not to, if things have come to that. I ought to have 
seen. I ought to have understood. I should have if I hadn’t 
been too upset and thinking about myself. Were you 
going to tell me this morning? Well, you don’t have to 
now. No, don’t try to explain it. Things like that just 
have a way of happening. I almost guessed it last night. 
I should have guessed it, dear.”’ 

He turned quickly to Romano and held out his hand. 

“Romano,”’ he said, ‘‘you see I’ve got what I deserved, 
acting the way I have. I’m sorry for anything I’ve said. 
Won’t you consider I’ve taken everything back?” 

“But you’ve only acted quite naturally,” replied Ro- 
mano. “ Wait—wait, you mustn’t go.” 

Tom Bacchus had begun to walk from the room, but he 
paused when Romano called. 

“Do you think,” he inquired with a poor attempt at 
lightness, ‘“‘that I’m exactly needed now?”’ 

“Tom!” called Helen falteringly, but Tom Bacchus was 
no longer there. 

Silently they stood looking after him, Romano with a 
slightly puzzled frown, Uncle Jethro stroking his mustache. 
Like the rusty chain of Pozzi, Tom Bacchus had never 
loomed larger, had never exerted a more potent influence 
than in that dull moment after he had done what he 
thought became him. 

“He might have waited,’ murmured Romano. 
like men never to wait.” 

“Don’t you think,” inquired Uncle Jethro, “it’s time 
for you to say something?”’ 

Romano turned to face him, standing very straight. 

“T think,”’ began Romano, “‘ that heshould have waited.” 

Perhaps he would have continued further if Helen had 
not interrupted. She was at the crossroads still, but she 
had ceased to falter. 

“Oh,’’ she cried in an uncertain, tear-dimmed voice, 
“don’t you see I love him? I’ve loved him all the time.”’ 


“c It’s 


“It's Yout"’ 


“‘So it's Youl’’ She Gasped. 
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Uncle Jethro put his hand to his forehead. 

“You mean you love Romano?”’ he inquired in a high 
voice. ‘Well, well, who would have thought of that? My 
stars! What will your mother say?”’ 

His words, however, had far from a soothing effect. 
Helen sank into a chair by the table and covered her face 
with her hands. 

“Oh,” she sobbed, “‘don’t make it any worse! It’s Tom, 
Uncle Jethro! Don’t you see it’s Tom?”’ 

“Then,” exclaimed Uncle Jethro, “‘what possessed you 
to let him go? And look here, what were you and Romano 
doing then down in the library?”’ 

And the strange thing about it was that he never wholly 
saw, not even when Romano spoke. 

“Dear lady,’’ said Romano, and his voice made her look 
up and made Jethro pause. Romano was smiling, but his 
smile was wistful, almost sad. ‘‘Of course you’ve always 
loved him, when you see things the way things are. It’s 
only the steel and gold again. Nearly everything is an 
interplay of that. Isn’t it what I told you, quite what I 
told you? I said you'd forget in the morning when every- 
thing is clear, and the roads all lie ahead. It’s only when 
the shadows come that anyone who is used to gold mis- 
takes it for rusty steel and life turns upside down; but 
where are the shadows now? I knew you’d find it so. Of 
course you’ve always loved him. You always have.” 

Romano’s smile was growing broader, and sometimes it 
seemed to old Jethro that his words bore a faint trace of 
irony. 

‘Just because we happened to meet in the library—by 
accident, Mr. Courtney, please believe me, quite by acci- 
dent—why should anyone be upset by an accident like 
that? Of course you’ve always loved him. He’s your kind, 
your class, your culture—a man for you to love. Why not 
find him and tell him so?”’ 

Romano leaned nearer to her and lowered his voice. 

“Tell him he was mistaken, dear lady. Is there any- 
thing wrong in that? We all make mistakes—you, I, all of 
us, in the dark. We wander a little way, but we always 
come safely back.” 

Romano took her hand and bowed over very low, and 
that was all he said, quite all—a strange array of words of 
shadowy half-meaning. 
Yet even as Helen 
heard them, she knew 
that once she would 
have understood, an 
hour or so ago. Was 
she sorry that she un- 
derstood no longer? 
Something, some hope, 
some illusion, some 
wish too vague for her 
to frame, was leaving 
her forever, and was 
she sorry it was leay- 
ing? For a moment, 
for just a moment, he 
was part of that illu- 
sion, no longer tawdry, 
but tantalizingly 
bright again, inexpli- 
eably bright. And he— 
was hesorry? Had he 
noregret? Could it be 
she was wishing he was 
sorry? Andthenit was 
over, a thought and 
nothing more. 

She was on her feet, 
still holding Romano’s 
hand. The gray light 
was in the windows, 
lighting a prosaic 
room. 

““T’m going,’’ she 
was saying—‘‘I’m go- 
ing to find him now.” 

Was hesorry? Could 
it be she still wished he 
was sorry? 

“Now that is bet- 
ter,’’said Romano, and 
then he added a little 
sadly, “But tell me, 
you’ll remember some- 
times the chaplet that 
Pozzi was to make 
you? Perhaps we'll 
both remember that.” 

But Helen Courtney 
was moving away. Out 
in the hall they heard 
her calling. ‘“Tom!”’ 
she cried. “‘Oh, Tom, 
where are you?” 

(Continued on 
Page 154) 
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It Cuts Both Ways 


OWARD the close of Senator Ladd’s article on Muscle 

Shoals, which will be found on other pages of this issue 
of THE SATURDAY EVENING Post, occur certain statements 
in regard to government ownership of public utilities, in 
theory and in practice, that offer an irresistible bid for 
editorial comment. 

The senior senator from North Dakota comes out flatly 
for government operation of our water powers; but he 
wants to pick and choose and thus avoid letting the tax- 
payers in for indeterminate losses through the development 
of power sites that present unusual difficulties and give no 
strong promise of adequate returns. On the other hand, in 
spite of the monopolistic character of certain great finan- 
cial interests in the hydroelectric field, he would, upon their 
acceptance of a fertilizer clause similar to Mr. Ford’s, 
grant them a hundred-year lease that would permit them to 
generate a million horse power on the St. Lawrence River. 

His reasons for favoring the development of the Muscle 
Shoals site under private auspices are unanswerable. He 
observes with truth that ‘‘neither a nation nor an individ- 
ual can rush into commercial chemistry without risking 
heavy losses.” No man knows what the well-rounded 
development of this power site will cost, and no one can 
estimate what the return from it will be or foretell whether 
the profit-and-loss entry will be written in black ink or red. 
Again, the art of separating nitrogen is changing so fast 
that the best available equipment that could be ordered 
today might be obsolete before it could be built and in- 
stalled. Constant scientific research, familiarity with the 
most advanced engineering practice and unerring judg- 
ment and foresight must point the way to profitable oper- 
ation. In a word, the whole undertaking so bristles with 
risk and chance that Senator Ladd believes the Govern- 
ment ought to play it safe, let private capital venture 
where it will. } 

If we understand Senator Ladd’s views correctly, he 
would have government participate in sure-thing enter- 
prises only, and would leave the uncertain and the haz- 
ardous to private hands. He appears to believe in the old 
principle, once commonly cherished, but now a favorite 
target in every political shooting gallery, that though gov- 
ernment may safely operate utilities that are carried on by 
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a comparatively unchanging routine—such, for example, 
as municipal water systems—it is skating on thin ice when 
it engages in activities whose success depends upon per- 
sonal initiative, intensive research and the speedy adop- 
tion of improved methods and cost-cutting inventions. He 
invites us to imagine where the automobile industry would 
be today if the Department of Agriculture had alone been 
intrusted with the development of the first horseless 
carriage. 

He might have asked where our vast transportation 
system, the telephone, electric lighting, automatic ma- 
chinery, industrial chemistry and a dozen other industries 
would be except for the genius of a nation of inventors and 
millions of bold and often unfortunate investors who could 
believe before they could see. 

The conclusion to which this line of reasoning leads is 
that if Uncle Sam desires to slip a government harness on 
a public utility he should choose a sober, steady one, some 
sleek and venerable Dobbin that is safe for an old gentle- 
man to drive with comfort and pleasure, a dependable 
nag that will not shy or bolt or suddenly go loco with 
newfangled ideas. Let the young daredevils of finance and 
industry drive the fiery stallions and the restive fillies. 
Good old Dobbin is the horse for Uncle Sam. 

This argument cuts both ways. If private capital is 
such a trustworthy pinch-hitter that it alone can be 
counted on to bring off hazardous operations with success, 
if we frankly concede that any industrial problem requiring 
real genius, high courage and perfect organization for its 
solution can be mastered only by nongovernmental agen- 
cies, we are very near to admitting that Uncle Sam will 
be better off riding as a passenger behind a fast horse 
handled by one of these smart private daredevils than he 
will be if he drives old Dobbin with his own hands. 

Senator Ladd’s concise brief for the private develop- 
ment of the Muscle Shoals project does him signal credit. 
His theories, prepossessions and bent of mind all favor 
government operation. And yet, the moment he, as a 
responsible member of the Government, undertakes to 
express a reasoned opinion on a concrete case he 
casts preference and prejudice on the ground and allows 
his unbiased practical judgment to trample them under 
foot. 

Herein lies the essential difference between publicists 
of Senator Ladd’s stamp and the radical advocates of 
government ownership who end with theory as they begin 
with it, and painstakingly shelter their houses of cards from 
every wind of experience and sound thinking that might 
destroy their pretty castles. If these people would tell the 
Simon-pure truth about their views it would all boil down 
to the fact that they are not founded upon economic 
principles. What they really want is lower freight rates, 
smaller gas and electric lighting bills, cheaper railway 
tickets, lower-priced services of every sort. The spectacle 
of many purveyors of such services only a leap or two 
ahead of the pursuing receiver makes no appeal either to 
their desires or to their good judgment. They want the 
best of service and they want it for less than cost. Jones, 
the taxpayer, must stand the deficit. 


Thrift and Living Standards 


HE reconciliation of old ideas with new is always 

perplexing. But the logical accommodation of old 
ideas with new customs and practices is just as arduous. 
The gospel of savings has been instilled into most of us 
almost as firmly as the Ten Commandments; yet on every 
side is evidence of a free spending as new as radio. Most 
people waste very little time puzzling over this apparent 
discrepancy. They spend freely and without much 
thought; or if that is impossible they devote themselves 
either to envy of the more fortunate or to manlike efforts 
to win fortunes for themselves so that they may become 
free spenders likewise. 

The automobile is the prize exhibit; nothing would be 
more useless than to expatiate on the well-worn theme of 
how widely spread among the masses has become the 
ownership of these gasoline buggies. Less attention has 
been paid to important similar developments as respects 
clothing, houses, plumbing, furniture, vacations, extensive 
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automobile tours and amusements. Have peo 
sense of thrift, as evidenced by these almo 
expenditures? - 

Even allowing for the increased average in eon 


jects of large cost have ainutatent the proce 
well-paid workman reckless to purchase a y 
twenty years ago the bank president would hay 
to buy? ; 
Certainly the question cannot be answe 
sweeping affirmative. Better homes and auto 
to health and contentment. They enrich life. 
automobile affords its owner a greater com: 
his chief resources—time. Good clothes 
wearers self-confidence and presence, which ad 
chances in the business struggle. The dey 
comes from higher standards of living and mul 
speeds up the productive machine, and thus affo 
Spenings more opportunities tor” 


earnings. 

Persons who have fixed incomes, whether ir 
wages, salaries or profits, cannot expand their 
living. Much of the expenditure which we as 
rendered possible only because of the enormous « 
of individual incomes in recent years by un 
and wage increases. Whether this will continu 
knows. : 

Every moralist from Mr. Micawber down, or 
told us that real affluence does not depend 1 
amount of one’s income, but upon the rela on 
income and outgo. 

This apparent truism, however, may proy 
the income expands to an unexpected ext 
reckless spending may be validated by the d d 
oil well in one’s back yard. 1 

Thrift, of course, is a question of individt 
What is good or bad judgment varies in every ¢@ 
is no gospel of salvation or expiation for bad j 
stead of an oil well in one’s back yard there 
mortgage that cannot be paid off. ' 

Most satisfactions, after all, are mental. r 
spending of all of one’s income, on the theory 
income later on will provide for the inevitab! 
suit some temperaments, but is sure to ren de 
able. Conservative provision for the futur 
essential to the well-being of certain natures 
rather have a little more in the bank and ft 
and facilities, even though these may add t 
earning power. 


degree of either the extravagance or s ng 
fellows. One man has a showy automobile, 
motive and wears fine clothes, but lives 
ment. 


interested in automobiles and clothes. 
lightly on all these, but owns so many 
that his safe-deposit box is bulging. A fe 
for fine clothes and houses, ample tran or 
and manages to accumulate large in 
Still a fifth man sinks his money into t 
children, or in doctor’s bills or in travel 3 
freely, saves little or nothing, and proves i 
to have paid his bills. a 

There are natures which flourish best 
indulgence; others gain the most from 
is individual and personal; the individ 
whether he or she is as thrifty as the eir¢ 
conditions require, and no one else does 
shirking this responsibility, yet not m 
face it. 

Few men or women plan their lives | 
really look ahead. Now and then people : 
more often they do not save enough 
useless moralizing about thrift, and on ly 
person who manages his own affairs wi nt 
bandry which the word implies. 


-ntists paid any real attention to the rapidly 
s{ ng dependence of the whole world upon the 
. air for the preservation and increase of soil 
t.as in 1898 that Sir William Crookes, in his 
\idress before the British Association for the 
1, of Science, called world-wide attention to 
t ad predicted starvation for millions unless 
n roblem could be speedily solved, declaring 
ijized nations stand in deadly peril of not 
14 to eat.’”’ It is well known that without nitro- 
n, grow food crops or cotton for clothing, and 
ren no nation can carry on modern warfare. 
o/s a divinity that shapes our ends, rough- 
i we will,” and it has been divinely arranged 
tigen in the air over every square mile of the 
a amounts to 20,000,000 tons; the gaseous 
2 air, however, is extraordinarily inert and 
ellious. 

1 problem is: How can this air nitrogen be 
ly:onverted into a solid or liquid product so 


that it can be used? This is a problem in industrial chem- 
istry and national economics. 

With respect to the purely legal questions arising in the 
solution of the Government’s nitrogen problem, considered 
in connection with Henry Ford’s offer for Muscle Shoals, 
I must be guided by the infallible authority of the lawyers 
of the Senate, reserving some layman views of my own as 
to the Federal Water-Power Act and its application to the 
proposal of Henry Ford. 

As to the questions of chemistry involved in the solution 
of the Government’s Muscle Shoals problem, however, I 
have some decided opinions of my own, based upon the 
history of air-nitrogen developments and upon my own 
study and experience as a chemist; and with this view- 
point I approach the Government’s problems at Muscle 
Shoals and present my views to the readers of THE SAT- 
URDAY EVENING Post. 

In a series of two articles the Hon. George W. Norris, 
United States Senator from Nebraska and chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, has 
presented to readers of THE SATURDAY EVENING Post his 

views as to why Henry Ford’s offer 
for Muscle Shoals should not be ac- 
cepted by the Senate. In general, 
Senator Norris and myself have been 
in accord on legislative matters. 


aM CEITING RID OF 
| Tue EMERGENCY BRAKE, DAD 
\ TT CRAMPS MY STYLE! | / 


I Wonder if We'd Better Let Bobby Monkey With the Car So Much! 
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By EDWIN F. LADD 


UNITED 


STATES SENATOR FROM NORTH DAKOTA 


We have much in common. We are both identified with 
the progressive element in the Senate which is earnestly 
endeavoring to advance the interests of the people through 
constructive legislation in which party politics is made 
secondary to the general welfare. Both of us come from a 
region in which the fertilizer question, though of growing 
importance, is as yet one of the very least of the farmers’ 
troubles. It cannot fairly be said that either of us has 
adopted his views in order to secure a selfish benefit in 
his home state. 

Though a progressive in government policies, I am a 
conservative in commercial chemistry; and with respect 
to the Ford offer I have to say to that group of senators 
with whom I am usually in accord what President Cool- 
idge once said to the senators in the Massachusetts 
legislature, ‘‘Be as radical as science and as reactionary as 
the multiplication table.” 

Iregard the Government as exceptionally fortunate in 
having received an offer from Henry Ford when no one 
else would make a proposal, and consider it very unfortu- 
nate that Chairman Norris has made unjust attacks on the 
Ford offer which have not been of a character calculated to 
lead to a calm, logical and fair decision. The amount of 
useful power which Mr. Ford would get has been greatly 
exaggerated, while the power necessary for the manufac- 
ture of fertilizer under any fair interpretation of the terms 
of Mr. Ford’s offer has been grossly underestimated. The 
extent of Mr. Ford’s obligations; the amount of money 
which Mr. Ford or his company could make out of the 
transaction; the value of the property which Mr. Ford 
would receive; the title under which he would receive it; 
the significance of the lease period; the effect of the Federal 
Water-Power Act; the degree of public regulation of the 

(Continued on Page 86) 


Ashes to Ashes 


N AT my door the postman trundles 
One of those squat misshapen bundles 


Which to my eager vision looks 
Most unmistakably like books. 
Ah, happy, happy day that brings 
Word wonder soaring on bright wings, 
Slow speech of darkly brooding sages, 
The hearts of poets pinned to pages, 
And old romance of men that tower 
Above our petty sniveling hour! 
But all the books I find within 
Concern themselves, it seems, with sin; 
Here Flaming Sinners boldly rubs 
Shoulders with Sins of Country Clubs; 
Sins of the Fathers snuggles in 


With Sinful Queens and Screams of Sin. 


I notice, with a blush of shame, 
The sins all seem to be the same. 


But blow on the bugle and beat on the 


drums, 
Bang on the drums, 
Belabor the drums, 
This is the day that the garbage man 
comes 
To carry the garbage away! 


I cannot bear the weight of sin 
Both masculine and feminine ; 

“Go, fetch to me a magazine!” 
I bid my grandchild Imogene. 
And so she brings me Ticklish Tales, 
Which just sneaks by the U. S. Mails, 
And Asterisks and Barnyard Stories, 
And Frolices from Reformatories, 
Also The Straight Goods Magazine, 
Guaranteed Truthful and Unclean, 
And Confidences of the Chorus. 
At that I ery, with voice sonorous: 


“Oh, toot on the trumpet and drub on the 


drums, 
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Al Study im Journalism 


As the District Reporter Telephones 
it in to the Rewrite Man 


“*TO, BILL? This is Mac. Got a little 

story about a girl jumpin’ off the 
dock at East Ninety-sixth Street. Nothin’ 
but a press-agent stunt, but—you know— 
you can fix it up. Wants to break into the 
movies, I guess. Had her press agent 
right with her. I smelled him out as soon 
as I got there. 

“Girl’s name is Barbara—B for Ben- 
jamin-a-r-b for Benjamin-a-r-a. Last 
name, Wynn—W-y-n-n; nineteen, she 
says, but she’s twenty-six if she’s a 
day! st, Pretty? Naw, face’d stop a 
clock. Says she came here two weeks ago 
from Kokomo, Indiana, but she’s got a 
Bronx accent. Tried to get a job, she says, 
and told a sob story about how her money 
ran out and she decided to say good-by to 
a cold crool world. You know all that 
bunk. 

“Well, anyway, she stands on the dock 
and screams three times, loud as she can, 
so’s to be sure to attract attention, and 
then she jumps in. The watchman was 
asleep, but her press agent yells to Patrol- 
man Thomas Cooney of the East One- 
Hundred-and-fourth Street Station, and 
he goes in after her. . . . 

“Risk his life? That big bum never 
risked nothin’ yet. He pushed out in a 
boat and leaned over to reach her, but the 
fat slob leaned too far and fell in himself. 
Gosh, I nearly died when they told me 
about it. 

“Well, he grabs the girl with one hand 
and holds on to the boat with the other 
until the watchman wakes up and throws 
a rope and pulls ’em in. If the truth was 
known I bet the girl could swim like a fish. 
They called an ambulance and Doctor 
Johnson of Flower Hospital give her first 
aid for submersion, only she didn’t need it. 
Thass all.” 


As the Rewrite Man's Story Appears 
in the Paper 


NE more butterfly—her wings singed 

by the cruel white lights of Broad- 
way—tried to end her earthly troubles to- 
day in the East River, whose cold and 
dark but sometimes kindly waters have 
given surcease to so many weary ones 
before her. 

Barbara Wynn, a pretty bob-haired girl 
of nineteen, leaped from the dock at East 
Ninety-sixth Street shortly after two 
o’clock this afternoon. Only for the hero- 
ism of Patrolman Thomas Cooney of the 
East One-hundred-and-fourth Street Sta- 
tion, one more name would have been 
added to the tragic list of a great city’s 
victims. 

The girl’s low moan of despair just be- 
fore she took her plunge attracted the at- 
tention of the alert watchman on the pier. 
He shouted to Patrolman Thomas Cooney, 
who happened to be passing, and Cooney, 
without even stopping to shed his tunic, 
leaped into the icy river after her. 

A few vigorous strokes brought him to 
the girl’s side just as she was going down 
for the third time. The icy waters so 
paralyzed his strength, however, that 


Cooney’s gallant attempt might have cost 


him his life had not the watchman thrown 
him a rope and pulled them both to the 
pier. An ambulance was summoned and 
Doctor Johnson of Flower Hospital re- 
vived the unconscious girl with a pulmotor. 

When her strength returned Miss Wynn 
told a pitiful story of how she came here 
two weeks ago from her home in Kokomo, 
Indiana, hoping to make a name for her- 
self on the stage. Day after day she 
sought a hearing with producing managers, 
but met nothing but rebuffs. Tuesday she 
spent her last penny and yesterday she 
decided to end it all. 


—FREDERIC L. WALTERS. 
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No previous literary 
needed, no knowledge of 
ing is required. 

Just follow these Ten Te 
and—there you are! 

Ten to one you'll writ 

RULE 1. The butler mug 
master’s corpse in the ] 
comes down at 7:30 ir 
open up. 

RULE 2. The private: 
be immediately suspected 
a moment. Get him j 
must be summoned from 
come hastily and half ¢ 

RULE 3. Find a pis 
man—smoking prefe 
initials of his nephew. 
one of a pair, the other 
in said nephew’s room. 

RULE 4. Remember { 
hand of the dead man ; 
torn from the garment 

RULE 5. Somewhere i 
an initialed handkerchie 
a broken cuff link. The 
mount importance an 
omitted. al 

RULE 6. Relate a quar 
old man and his gon 
night before. This w: 
locked room, but their ra 
were overheard and the} 
dire threats. j 

RULE 7. Introduce yo 
the remark that he doe 
least like the detectiy 
all the characters be 
unlikeness to their pre 
of what a detective shi 

RULE 8. The detecti 
and round the room, ; 
there and acting for all th 
hound on a scent. Rey 


Wallop the drums 

And pummel the drums, 

This is the day that the garbage man comes 
To carry the garbage away!” 


perative to use this hound simile or y 
done. Also, he must remark, sooner or 

two make four. These points observed, 
you will with your detective. ' 

RULE 9. Your young woman suspect m 

the library at midnight to get a book. T 
must be that she is wakeful and cannot slec 
superseded the old-fashioned going down to; 
the housemaid who has a toothache, | 


“Blat on the bagpipes and buffet the drums, 
Crash in the drums 
And bash in the drums, 
This is the day that the garbage man comes 
To carry the garbage away!”’ 


And as I dance and bellow so, 

Who should appear but old friend Joe? 

A charming fellow, I admit, 

Full of a dry decaying wit; 

His active brain needs naught to quicken it, 

For fertilizer lies so thick on it. 

He would not use a coarse expression, 

Nor make a personal confession; 

But by a little twist of phrasing, 

And daintily an eyebrow raising, 

He turns one’s guileless word and thought do it. 

To wicked hints with horror fraught. You can be a Doyle or Poe or Gaboriau. 
“Well,” I remark, ‘‘it looks like rain.” You can invent a Vidocq, a Lecoq or a Sherlock. 

I think it best I should refrain 

From reproducing what he stated. 

But being quite exacerbated, 

Over the garbage can inverting him, 

I howl and bawl, the while inserting him: 


—Morris Bishop. 


Al Correspondence Course in 
Detective-Story Writing abe pe: 
turesque and intriguing. 


TTENTION, writers! Why plug along grinding out RULE 10. Your hero must refuse to 
problem novels, free-love verse or hard-featured arti- at the time the crime was committed. 
cles? Why not have fun while you write? Why not write lablerule. His refusal is because of some 
detective stories that entertain while they grow? You can _ shield someone else, and must on no ace 
: The plan of your story will doubtless 
a mysterious murder committed in a r¢ 
sealed against intruders; but whether 


Just follow these few simple instructions and your for- handy-by Italian stiletto, used as a pape 
heavy blunt instrument, remember tha 
book may be easily and profitably filled 1 
and discussions about finger prints. 


-and Mrs. Beans (Continued ona 


tune is made. 


DRAWN BY ROBERT L. DICKEY 

“I'll Show That Young Booby That Vator 

Hasn't Been Bred Entirely Out of the 

Beans Family. And, Too, I’tt Put That 
Big Bully in His Place” 


“Great Cesar, Vil What's That Youngster 
Bawling About Now? Some Big Mutt Took 
His Bone, Eh? Well, That Pup Hasn't as 

Much Courage asa Mouse 


“Please, Mister, That’s My Bone. 
If You Don’t Give it Back I’tt Tell 
My Father on You"’ 


“But, Beans, Dear, ‘You't 
Buster's Bone’ 
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OR all that Faith Newton was 
Pivouns was harassed by only 

dimly understood urges, was 
resentful that her willingness to live 
and to face undaunted the joy or the 
agony of life should be ignored— 
she was by no means featherbrained. 
If she pushed off the toboggan of her 
life down some steep, perilous slide, 
it was not that she was ‘unable to 
comprehend the dangers or weigh 
the consequencés; nor was it alto- 
gether that she was reckless of them. 
She accepted them. If she must pay 
for her ride, she would do so val- 
iantly. She came of a logical, hard-' 
dealing New England ancestry and 
would make the best bargain she 
could. Where she differed from her 
forbears was in this: That she would 
elect a perilous enterprise where 
their caution would have held them 
to conservatism and safety. They 
missed the great moments in return 
for safety and 5 per cent, as the say- 
ing goes. Faith lived only in the 
hope of great moments and was 
willing to pay for them with all she 
had. It was reckless, it was head- 
strong, it was youth; but it was 
clear-eyed, understanding and val- 
jiant. 

She realized that Westminster, as 
are most of your little towns and 
villages, was organized of and for 
men. That is a fact of American 
life which must not be overlooked 
or forgotten in weighing up our civili- 
zation of today. Tomorrow may 
work changes; but today the ham- 
let and the village are the last 
strongholds of the dominance of men 
in a world organized by, of and for 
the lives, pleasures and convenience 
of women. It is women who have 
created great cities—the luxuries of 
women support and make necessary 
those enormous clusterings of trade 
and commerce and manufacture; 
and it is, perhaps, only just that 
women should dominate what they 
bring into being. Because the village 
connects with the day of the patri- 
archs, women have not yet come 
into their own; and this Faith per- 
ceived, not distinctly, but rather 
instinctively, and it was at the root 
of her hatred for Westminster. 

Itis to be doubted if many women 
understand that the rule of men de- 
pends upon might and that the 
dominance of women depends upon 
their realization that might has 
become a thing of last year’s styles. 
Women get because they take, they 
take because they know there is no 
way short of force by which they can 
be prevented. Their plan of battle 
consists of a phrase, uttered or held 
in the thoughts, and the phrase is 
this: ‘‘Well, what are you going to do about it?’”’ And 
the masculine world rushes headlong upon the phrase to 
be thrown back in defeat. The old English law declared 
it illegal for a husband to beat his wife with a club bigger 
in circumference than his thumb. It was a day of large 
thumbs. It was not effect, but it was effective, for in that 
day the world had not lost the knowledge that there is 
but one argument either comprehended or respected by 
a woman, which is neatly and with cool decision to knock 
her down as the climax of the discussion. It is a practice 
frowned upon by an overdainty civilization, ‘and so the 
operating of the world is passing from male to female 
hands. 

Faith was demanding her share of the power. 

As she was bound to do in her circumscribed life, with 
its hours of loneliness, she thought much on the subjects of 
love and marriage. As to the latter she reached a sure 
decision—it was a convenience, a makeshift, an implement 
to be utilized, a matter of expediency. As for marriages 
being made in heaven, she reserved the right to doubt it. 
From love she hoped a great deal, though the thing was 
not clear in her mind, her knowledge of it being derived 


What Could They be About? Then She Half Arose and Cried Out, Stretching 


Her Arm: ‘‘Look Out! Look Out! Look Out!” 


from romances. However, it was promising. It would be a 
desirable thing, she often thought, if it so happened that 
the husband who filled her requirements as to practical 
things should happen also to come robed in the glamour of 
love; but she doubted the possibility. Also, that it might 
occur that love would come to her and blind her to the 
benefits of a mercenary marriage she did not consider. She 
looked upon marriage much as one looks upon a visit to the 
dentist’s—as a necessary evil. 

These are matters about which one may not be academic, 
and where no amount of theorizing has the weight of a 
feather. Of the relations between men and women it is 
possible to learn only by experience; nor from one experi- 
ence may one postulate what a second will bring forth. 

With a resentment and an initiative and a courage like 
Faith’s, it is perhaps remarkable that she did not pack her 
suitcase and adventure into the world. Strangely, she 
never considered it. She never dreamed of herself as leay- 
ing home to go upon the stage or to carve out some sort of 
career or to meet romance halfway. Inertia is to be cred- 
ited with more of the world’s virtue than is all the teaching 
of the prophets. 


As matters stood, she was close to a decisj 
all but made up her mind to marry Orson M 
queerly, there was some sentiment in the th 
sentiment of affection, but a family sentiz 
Maxwell owned what the Newtons used 
marrying him she would retrieve it. It was 
ment of a sort; but even it was secondary t 
Maxwell was wealthy in his own right by y 
tune of a bachelor y 
fallen to him, and w 
times richer when he | 
his father. Wealth y 
wanted, but there wer 


the man must not 
she, that she must be | 


finger. Orson see 
specifications. 


of only the most 
would bring a propo 
meeting. But shi 
ready. After all, 
deliberately a wo 
course and determi 
carry it through, 
with the inheri i 
longings and prejudie 
of her mothers back int: 
She could plan with cool | 
herself in marriage; asa 
cuss and determine 1 
as it were, it was sim] 
came to saying “ 
and plunging off 
there was hesitatio: 
alarm at the possi 
the water. Women 
the ages, become so. 
make-believe to them: 
are the pursued instead o 
suing that it is difficult to 
the open and admit the ti 
to their own private ears, 
So Faith would anda 
and altogther was in some 
state of mind. Two factors, deeme 
her, were also in operation to increase 
ity. These were Still Face and Keats B.. 


times. His embarrassment made 
What Faith did not recognize was that 
personality, a dominating sort of pe? 


barrassments. He was positive and n) 

sense negative. She was neither 05 
philosopher nor observer enough to dist 

one cannot live in daily contact wit 

like Dodd’s and not be modified byit. 

ing that Keats was anything but 

had allowed him to become import 

sive, but necessarily to be consid 

did not realize, for his rise had been with 
part, with no warning signals betrayed, and ¢ 
out his knowledge as without Faith’s. That 
Strategically it was excellent—if he be 
before Faith did, or perhaps if he never b 
it at all, but continued as he had begun in| 
affected, practical, serious way. It was as 
charged some cell in Faith’s mind with 
and lay in wait there to emerge with all t 
of surprise at some moment of climax. _ 
As for Still Face, Faith thought much of 
truth were known, was not altogether easy in! 
respect to him. The man fascinated her. 


which, coupled with his strange, arresting 
dangerous to any girl—if he were a dange 
was a riddle to her that she labored to 
herself to his influence in doing so. He 
experience, a creature from another worl 
prone to surrender to the exotic. That he 
her was apparent, but she could not make ou 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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Place the whole 
Premium Ham 
into the oven, 
wrapped just as 
you get it from 
your dealer. The 
Swift wrapper 
makes a perfect 
parchment bak- 
ing bag. And a 
Premium Ham 
does not need to 
be parboiled be- 
fore baking 


not necessary 
to parboil 
Swifts Premium 


Ham 


While the ham is 
still hot, insert one 
prong of acarving 
fork under the 
rind at the butt 
end and roll to- 
ward the shank. 
The rind should 
come off easily, in 
one piece, and 
with none of the 
underlying fat 
clinging to it 


The ham is now 
ready to be served. 
You will find it 
especially deli- 
cious; baked this 
way, it retains 
every: bit of the 
delicate Premium 
flavor 


T Thanksgiving the serving of a whole Premium Ham has a particular fitness. 
The air of abundance it imparts to the dinner table is a perfect expression 
of the spirit of that day which we have set aside to give thanks for plenty. 


Yet the purchase of a whole Premium Ham is a practical economy. It brings 
you this finest of ham—tender, juicy, mild in flavor—at a saving in cost per pound. 


This way of baking the whole ham, in the original parchment wrapper, is 
becoming more and more popular; it keeps the full Premium flavor in the ham. 


Swift & Company 


maiunir ams and Bacon 
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(Continued from Page 28) 
was as man in woman or as teacher in pupil or as a searcher 
in the subject of his experiment. There were times when 
she exalted him, looked up to him as a master, a prophet, as 
a man of such lofty thought and virtue as to be wholly 
admirable. There were other times when she drew back 
because she fancied she sensed a threat—sensed in him a 
man, a very human, questing man. There had been 
moments of acute alarm when it seemed to her that he was 
embracing her with tentacles, dragging her to him to 
devour what was good in her. At these times her troubled 
imagination made of him a sort of vampire battening on 
the virtues rather than the blood of his victims. Mostly 
these thoughts came in the dark of the night, to be laughed 
away in the morning. At any rate, she could not keep her 
thoughts from him, or her presence from him. This alarmed 
her. But her alarm did not hold her from him. The day 
on which she did not see him was empty, but this was not 
love or infatuation. It was fascination, curiosity. When 
she was with him she believed in him whole-heartedly, 
drank in his wisdom, took delight in the grandeur of his 
features, in the contemplation of his aloofness and detach- 
ment from things material. She almost worshiped. 

She watched him sharply, almost with the eye of suspi- 
cion. Keats Dodd had warned her against him, and 
though she had scorned the warning, it had been not 
without effect. She scrutinized him, but never for an 
instant did he step out of character. In no minute detail 
was he anything but the man whose face he exhibited 
to the world. Either, she said, his self-control was marvel- 
ous, his power of acting a part miraculous, or he was the 
thing itself, real and admirable. If he strove to approach 
her, the approach was so insidious as to defy detection. 
Yet there were those tentacle moments when she knew 
something akin to terror. 

He talked to her of life and death, of infinity and the 
infinitesimal. He pointed out the futility of the material, 
the inconsequentiality of the individual, and showed her 
how there existed nothing in the universe so imperishable as 
thought. The indestructibility of the imponderable—that 
was a point he bore down upon. Yet he was tolerant—tol- 
erant of the pettiness and the strivings and the vanities of 
men. Sometimes she thought him 
cruel, but when she reasoned the 
thing out he was not cruel, only de- 
tached. His attitude, as she read it, 


Keats Moved Back His Chair Suddeniy ana 


Half Arose. ‘‘Carl Phillips! My Aunt’s Catt** 


He Exclaimed 
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was that all finite acts are immaterial, therefore how can 
one select a certain one to call it evil and another to call it 
good? The nonexistent, the negligible, can be neither good 
nor evil. A dangerous doctrine when preached ably; a 
stealthy approach to her fortress by mining that might 
leave her to contemplate aghast a breach in her defenses. 

“Mankind,” he said, ‘‘does but two things worthy of 
consideration—he loves and he hates.” 

“Tt is strange to call hatred worthy,” she said, and he 
turned his grave eyes upon her, regarding her silently 
before he answered. She felt the force and power of him, 
but in his presence it was a drawing force and not repellent. 
With his face before her, his eyes upon her, she felt she 
might with safety lay her life upon his palms. 

“Tt is greater than love,’’ he said without emotion. “For 
it is less destructible, more permanent. As I study it, I 
believe it to be more uplifting to the soul, a greater experi- 
ence. Love—let us consider love. It is, after all, rooted in 
the physical. Yet it is an experience of the soul and there- 
fore good. But it is brief. It comes in youth, it racks and 
delights. It modifies. It is a tremendous surge, which, if 
gratified, soon wears itself to nothing. But it leaves its 
mark. In so much it is a fine thing. But see, a man and 
woman love; for a time they are lost in each other, living 
for love in a world of high delight—for a year, for five 
years. Brief, ephemeral, beautiful. It is the unsatisfied 
love that is best. Your old saying that it is better to have 
loved and lost—that had a wonderful truth in it.” 

“But hatred—I have been taught to think of hatred as 
wicked.” 

“Nothing can be wicked that agitates the soul,” he said. 
“Nothing is evil—as you understand the word evil—that 
adds to the soul’s experience. And so I repeat that of all 
the emotions and actions and reactions I have observed in 
my reflections upon mankind, hatred is the greatest and 
the desire for revenge the most lofty.” 

“T’m afraid you haye me out of my depth,” said Faith, 
and physically and spiritually she drew away from him, 
alarmed. It seemed to her a malignant doctrine to preach— 
the loftiness of hatred and revenge; nor could she follow his 
thought. ‘How, Mr. Jones, do you reconcile this teaching 
with Christianity?” 


Novembe 
+i 


“Are you, then, a Christian?” he asked, and 
answer to give him, for she did not know. Was; 
tian? Did she, with her heart and soul, subs 
doctrines of the religion in which she had been 
had she spent her life repeating formulas lik, 
She wondered. Still, Face did not wait for } 
“Hatred is the noblest endeavor of humanity } 
the emotion which stirs the soul most profour 
modifies it unchangeably, which is not limited 
tion by physical fascination as love is. Hatred 
nor does it center upon one object. Regard yoy 
America, how his hatred extends to the remotes 
relative and descends from generation to 
Think of the Italian and his vendetta!” Her 
with the emotions aroused by his words, sa 
gleam with sudden unquenchable fire. At the 
revenge, of vendetta, there glowed in them som 
fires that frightened her as he had never frig 
before. The light made her think of fanaties, of | 
the stake, of the cruel absurdities of the feudis 
his vengeance upon the innocent because of a 
of blood. 

“No, no!” she cried. ‘You are wrong. 
revenge are terrible, wicked.” r 

He spread his hands and lifted his shov 

“You concern yourself with individ 
quences and suffering and what you call crue 
these? Nothings. No, signorina, I hold { 
bound by any duty it is the duty to live out 
and to satisfy the hunger of his soul for ye 
this, I see, is beyond you. You are not re 
considerations. For a time yet I must b 
ary. And I have alarmed you. Yi 
alarmed, for we are discussing an abstra 

“An evil abstraction,” she said. 

“Ah, but your alarm will pass, for you 
destined to see and to be and to understand. | 
on your forehead. Signorina, there are hours w 
you, for I have been granted glimpses ——” - 

“Glimpses of what?” 

“Of your future—as I have seen, in moment; 
stand close to me, flashes of your past.” : 


“You have seen? What have you seen?” 

“The future?’ He shook his head. “Not ye 
not ready for it; your preparation is not gimp | 

“T think,” she said, “‘that sometimes you tr} 
me. I am not prepared to believe that you (i 
future.” 

“Doubtless you are equally convinced I cann 
past. Ah, everything that has been is printe 
printed for the seeing eye to read. Let me see, si 
me convince you. Ah, what moment can I desc 
out of the years that are gone, some moment sec 
self, perhaps, which you have disclosed t6 no 
convince you beyond doubting, for you are wo 
light, worthily endowed to become my pupil.” 

“What do you ni 
pupil?” j 
_ “Wait.” He 
impressive hand 
upon me; past and [5 
future are not; I: 
(Continued on Pc 
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necting Rods and Pistons.—It is com- 
i practice to use a gray iron piston of 
¢ iderable weight, and connecting rods 
weight is considered evidence of 
: ; and, in spite of this greater 
tht of reciprocating parts, a compara- 


y light crankshaft. 


Hupmobile uses drop-forged duralumin 
@iecting rods, because they save weight 
Wout sacrificing strength. It uses the 
“est gray iron piston, for its size, in 
mica. These light reciprocating parts 
mize vibration and reduce wear, in- 
ersing the life of the motor and the 
fort of the passengers. Vibration is fur- 
th_ reduced by reason of the Hupmobile’s 
sually stiff and heavy crankshaft. 


Ppmobile 
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Perhaps You, Too, 


Have Asked This Question 


Probably you are one of the 
tens of thousands of motor 
car owners who have listened 
to Hupmobile enthusiasts 
dilating upon the amazing 
economies of the Hupmobile. 


You may have asked your- 
self: ““Why is it my car 
doesn’t give me the same 
sterling service at. similar 
low costs?” 


Hupmobile answers by 
throwing open to you its 
entire internal construction. 


The Enlightening 
Contrast 


It presents these facts to you 
in the Hupmobile parts dis- 
play which you will find at 
your Hupmobile dealer’s. It 
gives a liberal education in 
things that make genuine 
motor car value. 


If your car cost $400 or $500 
more than Hupmobile, you 
will probably be surprised. 
Particularly if you are ac- 


quainted with the internal 
structure of your car. 


You will see that Hupmobile 
is superior in the very things 
that mean longer life and 
lower costs; that in all im- 
portant respects, it is as high 
quality as the finest cars 
made today. 


Reason It Out 
For Yourself 


On the other hand, yours 
may be a lower priced car 
than Hupmobile. After 
studying this parts display, 
you might well reason some- 
thing like this: 


“TI thought I would save 
money by paying less than 
the Hupmobile price. What 
I was really buying was lesser 
performance, reliability and 
comfort to start with, and far 
higher maintenance costs.’ 


Here you can see plainly 
why the Hupmobile costs so 
little to maintain. 


That roller bearing on which 
the countershaft gear re- 
volves, for instance—it may 
not seem significant until you 
read the comparative de- 
scription underneath. Then 
you find that its place is 
taken, in many other cars, 
by a brass bushing—which 
eventually means the dif- 
ference between a repair bill 
in the other car, and nothing 
in the Hupmobile. 


The Minimum Price 
For Quality 


Hupmobile says to you, in 
deepest sincerity, that you 
cannot pay less money than 
the Hupmobile price, and 
obtain Hupmobile economy 
and dependability in a 
motor car. 


Furthermore, no matter how 
much you pay above the 
Hupmobile price, you can- 
not buy greater reliability. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 
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(Continued from Page 30) 
for some hidden thing, something you have concealed; 
some little thing, some intimate thing.” 

His manner was calm, not that of a charlatan about to 
pass into the trance state—grave, impressive, serious, but 
unstudied, unembellished by esoteric mannerism. Faith’s 
lips parted and her palms pressed together; she was con- 
scious of a thumping in her breast and of an eagerness that 
had in it something of awe and something of fear. 

“Shall it be the spotted rabbit?”’ he asked musingly. 

She drew a quick breath. The spotted rabbit! That tiny 
creature with quivering nose which she had delighted to 
hold in her lap and to overfeed upon lettuce leaves. She 
remembered it now, could almost feel the silk of its long 
ears and the quick beating of its little heart. And how well 
she remembered the bitter grief, the tears shed in the 
secrecy of the attic when it disappeared, and the days of 
vain searching of the woods. 

“No,” said Still Face, ‘“‘it is as well that we do not solve 
the mystery of the disappearance of the rabbit. Nor the 
book with the red cover that you were forbidden to read. 
Details, petty details, and perhaps you will have forgotten 
them.” 

“No,” she said tensely; ‘‘no.” 

“But this you will not have forgotten,” he said. “No 
woman forgets her first kiss, even if it be stolen from her. 
You are older, almost a woman. I see a young man speak- 
ing with you; it is in an orchard. You seem resentful, 
flushed, alarmed. He makes many gestures, is excited, 
impassioned, and suddenly he sweeps you into his arms, 
and kisses you.” 

“And I slapped him and scratched him and ran away 
hating him more than I had ever hated him before,” cried 
Faith. “And I hate him now. I think I hate him for that 
more than for all the rest he has done to us, his baseness 
and his treachery.” 

“Then,” asked Still Face, “I have seen truly?” 

“Carl Phillips kissed me, and I could have killed him 
for it.” 

“T have aroused unpleasant memories,” said Still Face; 
“but it was necessary you should be convinced; that you 
should be assured that I can speak of your future with the 
certainty that I read your past; a glowing, wonderful 
future—strange sights and countries, emotions that make 
life’s high moments, change, knowledge, days of living as 
life is meant to be lived. These I see before you; these 
some day I shall show you, shall put your feet on the road 
that winds upward. Signorina, I, who have seen 
much and have lived, envy you. Now I must leave you.” 

Abruptly he swung on his heel and strode away, leaving 
Faith to her thoughts and her emotions. She was shaken, 
quivering, not afraid now, not conscious of infolding tenta- 
cles, but with wide eyes glowing with anticipation and 
eager youth reaching out its arms to the glamorous future. 
The charm of the man, his power, his outré personality 
were upon her. . . . Strange sights and countries! Emo- 
tions! Days of living! These were to be hers; these things 
of which she had dreamed, toward which she had yearned, 
for which she had been willing to make sale of herself in the 
public market place, were promised her, were to be hers. 

. In that moment of exaltation, fascinated, under the 
spell of Still Face’s magic, she did not ask what price she 
was to pay, nor what was the road her feet must set them- 
selves upon to reach her destination. She did not ask if, 
blindfold, she were approaching peril. 


XIV 


nee? B.S. DODD, as has been repeated, was a prac- 
tical young man who conceived himself to lack imagi- 
nation. Things happened, and it was his conception of 
himself that he let them happen without striving to imagine 
motive or cause. On the other hand, he was aware that 
few events come to pass without motivation, and that a 
minimum of results arrive spontaneously without a parent 
cause. But he did not imagine himself into false conclu- 
sions, nor did he fall into the error of confusing causes with 
effects. Rather, he checked off the known fact, catalogued 
it in his memory and waited to see what would happen. 
He was a collector of data, and believed that when sufficient 
of this commodity was in stock the conclusion to be drawn 
from it would be manifest. 

Therefore, having happened upon the passport of one 
Carlo Fillippi he did not permit his mind to dally with 
attractive possibilities; he shut off his imagination as if it 
were water from a spigot and waited to see. Waited to see 
is, perhaps, not precisely what he did—he waited for other 
facts to appear, and if it seemed possible by digging to 
unearth a fact, he got out his shovel and went to work. 

Nevertheless, there was a drip from the spigot that he 
could not stop, one of those irritating drips such as one 
hears in the bathtub in the still night—drip, drip, drip, 
endlessly and maddeningly. It kept him awake. Like the 
princess in the fairy tale who felt the rose leaf through a 
dozen mattresses, he could feel the passport under his 
shoulders through the bedding. and it drew like a plaster. 
In short, though he was not one to admit it, he was not so 
devoid of the quality of imagination as he supposed. Be- 
cause a man cannot compose a sonnet or effect a rime is not 
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final proof that he is wholly lacking in the most valuable 
force so far discovered in the world. He did not know that 
one cannot live without imagination; existence is perhaps 
possible, a sort of protoplasmic continuance of life; but 
even your digger of ditches cannot be effective without it. 
To dig a ditch one must have the power to imagine what a 
completed ditch looks like; otherwise, what he dug might 
turn out to be a cellar—and there you are. 

Therefore, after a sleepless night, he arose, dressed with 
drawn blinds, because it was conceivable to him that indi- 
viduals who had taken pains once to study the house 
through field glasses might continue the practice, and then 
reached under to its hiding place and removed the passport 
that was the cause of his disquiet. He stowed it in an 
inside pocket and descended to breakfast. 

The more he considered the matter the less convinced 
was he that the marauders of the night before had attempted 
the entry of his room to obtain the document in his pocket. 
They might have done so, but it seemed scarcely worth so 
much trouble as these people had been to. Besides, it was 
skillfully concealed and nothing but accident could have 
disclosedit. Even reasonable search would not have doneso 
and, as he knew—and as the prowlers must have known— 
nobody in that household was hunting for passports. 

On the other hand, if it were the passport that was their 
object, then there must be some grave and powerful reason 
for getting it into their possession. He could conceive of 
no such necessity. As he reached the door of the dining room 
he was all but convinced that the passport had nothing to 
do with the matter at all—which left him more bewildered 
than ever. Perhaps the passport had been put in to make 
the puzzle more difficult. 

As a practical man he could see nothing to attract a thief 
except money or valuables, and neither of these commodi- 
ties was to be found at Newton’s White Elephant. 

Faith Newton was at table. Grandma had finished her 
breakfast and was in the kitchen giving orders to Huldy, 
for her voice could be heard even through the closed doors 
of the butler’s pantry. Keats said good morning absent- 
mindedly and took his place, not paying Faith the compli- 
ment of a glance. Had he done so he would have seen that 
she was not up to her usual standard of youthful freshness 
and beauty that morning. She showed very much the face 
and eyes of a girl who had lain awake through the long 
hours staring upward through impenetrable darkness, and 
seeing things in it that have no right to be in any girl’s room. 

“Mr. Dodd,” she said presently, and he looked up 
quickly at sound of her voice, ‘‘ what do you think of hate?” 

“ce Eh? ” 

“What is your opinion of hate?”’ 

“My opinion,” he said, ‘‘is that it is a—er—remarkable 
subject to discuss at breakfast.’ 

“Or any time, perhaps,” she said wearily. ‘Did you 
ever hate anyone?’’ 

“Never! I don’t go in for the emotions—a defect in my 
character often pointed out to me. When I was working 
to become a poet it was said that I failed because I had 
no soul.” 

“Then you believe hatred is a matter of the soul?” 

“Why, sort of. From what I know of it, it is a species of 
disease. Don’t you think so? A kind of carbuncle that 
grows on the soul instead of the back of the neck.” 

“Then you don’t think it fine and noble and—the most 
worthy emotion of man.” 

“That,” said Keats, ‘sounds like a quotation.” 

“Tt is,” she admitted reluctantly. 

He studied her face now with his keen eyes and saw the 
trouble there; saw in her eyes what should not be in the 
eyes of a girl, or of a woman, or of anybody else who is 
living with normal thoughts. 

“Yes?” he prompted. 

“T.”’—there was a moment’s hesitation before she uttered 
the little untruth—‘“‘read that the only two worthy emo- 
tions of human beings are love and hate, and that of the 
two hatred is the finest and most profitable.” 

“Bunk,” he said shortly. ‘I’ve heard that sort of 
twaddle in my father’s studio. If a thing is bad, it’s bad, 
and it can’t be noble or uplifting.” 

“But,” she argued, “can’t an evil experience—some 
dreadful thing lived through—teach the soul?” 

“Soul, soul, soul! What’s all this about souls, Miss 
Newton? I know it’s fashionable in some sets to talk about 
them, but where do you get off the train? You can talk 
about souls till kingdom come and you haven’t earned a 
cent. A soul, Miss Newton, is like a gas engine—the more 
you leave it alone the better it runs.” 

“But he said iy 

She stopped and bit her lip. Keats did not smile, nor did 
he commit the offense of reminding her she had said she 
read about hatred and love. 

“He said?” he asked. 

“Tm upset,”’ she admitted. 

“Then don’t talk to him. He’s bad medicine. I don’t 
know how I know it, but I do. Let him talk to somebody 
else.”’ 

“He talked about hate and revenge as if they were the 
finest things in the world. Revenge, like the Italian ven- 
detta or the Kentucky feud.” 


Novemb 


“Revenge, eh? I thought his pose was to be a] 
things. Now,” he said musingly, ‘that’s 
Revenge! Um ——” 

“He knows so much,” she said, “and ma 
that I’m unable to understand. I’m not prepa 

“Maybe he told you there was no such thing 
moral right and wrong,” said Keats. 

“Why, how did you know?” 

“Heard it by the yard,’ he said. “In the Vill 
serve it for breakfast. But that revenge thing! 
sort of fellow to play with a vendetta!” 3 

“But just the same,’ she said, “Mr. Jone 
other men. He is wonderful! He—he knows 
ordinary person does not.” 

“As for instance?” 

“He read my future.” 

“T can do that,” said Keats; “but you may 
mind some morning and ruin my whole proph 

“He proved it.” 

“No! Now I’d admire to know how anybo¢ 
a prophecy—until after the thing has happene 
hasn’t come to pass already.” 

“No,” she said; “but he says there is nog 
time. The past and present and future are ; 
mental images printed on something.” ‘ 

“Tngenious, anyhow.” 

“And he did tell me about my past. He to 
nobody knew but myself.’ f 

Keats sat erect and leaned forward eagerly. 

“He told you facts out of your past. Woul 
telling me about it?” : ‘ 

“He told me one thing nobody could have 
thing I have hated. I hated it so I wouldn’t spe 
the time, though maybe it would have been 
of us if I had. But I couldn’t bear the hum 

““And Still Face knew it—told it as it wa 

“Exactly as it was.”’ 

“Nobody, not a soul, knew it but yourself?” 

“Nobody,”’ she said, and then hesitated. “Th 
body he could ever have seen or heard of.” 

“So somebody else did know it?” 

ce Yes72 

“That lets him out,” said Keats. “The test 
long as another human being knew this facet 
believe he discovered it in any but the or 
Would you mind telling me what it was and 
aware of it?”’ 2 

“It was years ago. I was just a girl. A manto 
his arms against my will and kissed me, and Is 
and struck him and ran away.” | 

“This happened in Westminster?” 

“e Yes.”’ 7 

“Who,” he asked, “‘is the man? Is he here tod) 

“He is not here. It was the man who has cause 
trouble.” : 

“You mean?”’ 

“Carl Phillips,’”’ she said. 

‘Keats moved back his chair suddenly and 

“‘Carl Phillips! My aunt’s cat!” he exelai 

Grandma Newton chose that moment to 

“‘How long you been waitin’?’’ she deman 
“Why didn’t you call?” - 

“T forgot about breakfast,’”’ he said hones 

Grandma clucked and eyed him sharply. 

“Well, it’s a good thing somebody remind 
figgered you was above sich things.” 

Keats turned puzzled eyes upon Faith when 
had vanished into the kitchen. 

“Now what do you suppose she meant by 
asked, and was surprised to note a flush upon 

““Grandma’s always saying something fool. 
quickly. ; 

“That one didn’t seem to have much to it,” 
and then, “‘I’ll bet Still Face had a lot to 
too, didn’t he? Things that didn’t fit in with 
exactly.” 4 

“T’m not sure they didn’t fit. Do you real 
there is such a thing as love—the storybook 

“Please, Miss Newton, don’t say any of 
things about love. They embarrass me. Th 

“T don’t know what you mean, but I do 
just the same. I’ve never seen any of it, 
felt anything like it. I don’t believe there 
these great passions such as we read about 

woman may like each other, certainly. 
and wives are fond of each other; but to love 
you would be willing to die for him, or to 
thing for him—well, I just can’t understand 
“Your idea then is that people marry : 
friendly toward one another—or for some pre 
son—or on account of propinquity?” 

“T think practical reasons count most. 
man because she thinks he can give her 
and a man marries a woman for money 0 
lieves she will be a suitable wife.” m2 
“And there isn’t any romance in the world? 
“T’ve never seen any.” Hy 
(Continued on Page 70) 
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EE were traces of smartness about the 
ie erus as she lay at the wharf. A sailor 
o)1 have seen rather more than traces. 
1 2 scarred sides, scaled paint and rusty 
rlof the externals shone the grace of 
h¢stoutness of fine workmanship and the mate- 
at ld sea queen fallen upon dark days. A fat tabby 
rt. on the schooner’s gangway rail. It looked like 
y rk fender. There seemed to be no life aboard. 
lather of smoke rose from the galley smoke head, 
‘no virility. It looked to be rather the expiring 
a fire than the promise of one. A third-rate sort 
‘k appeared, coming from the forecastle, with a 
uitease in his hand. He glanced inside the galley 
<i hp shut the lower half of the divided door, 
itla sharp glance along the empty wharf, hurried 
< if he were escaping from something horrible. 
t\tmewed. The man picked up a piece of dunnage 
mS it at the cat and went on his way. 
minutes after he had disappeared a warped 
styped on the wharf and rolled toward the Hes- 
lis was Capt. Bart Rowe, owner and master of 
‘er, a man to arrest the eye. His body, legs and 
w¢. those of a six-foot man. A fine head was set 


_ wrapped newspapers; the other arm hung 
ad the big, brown, gnarled hand hung to the 
the skipper strode up the single gangplank, as 
lit were a railed gangway four feet wide, the rea- 
r 4 stunted form could be seen. There was a hump 
en is shoulders. It was a grotesquely huge hump. 
{his coat up at the back until the belt showed. 
{| tabby cat mewed, arched its back as if mimick- 
3 ister, and stepped high and daintily along the 
't gangway. Captain Bart scowled at the beast, 
at , but rumpled up its fur with a hard hand placed 


y again, hey?”’ growled the man, turning toward 


' purred beside him, rubbing against his legs. 
galley looked deserted. The skipper’s eyes 
They were keen, hard eyes, black as hard coal, 
‘under thick brows that overhung them like 
. He flung open the door, stepped inside, and 
ni ill-embracing glance around, jerked off the stove 
ich! open the oven door and cursed the latest de- 
k to the uttermost deeps of the sea cook’s hell, 
he deepest hell there is. 

have to go hungry ’less you kin eat bread,” he 
tt. “Rats all quit the sinkin’ ship; but we ain’t 


“You Said Once That Two Real Sailormen Could Handle the Hesperus, Mister. 
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sinkin’ yet by a damsight. Can’t figger men out nohow. 
Mebbe they’re scared o’ me, hey?” 

Captain Bart chuckled grimly. He tossed a piece of 
bread to the cat, which turned disdainfully from it, then 
carried his big bundle of papers aft and began to open 
them on the cabin slide. 

Opening them all before starting to peruse one, the man 
presented an appearance altogether out of keeping with 
his apparently innocent employment. He was perhaps 
fifty years old, and but for the hump on his back would 
have been called a fine figure of a man. Yet as he ripped 
the wrappers from his papers his face was wrinkled and 
dark, his eyes gleamed evilly and his teeth gritted together 
horribly. He noted the date of every paper and placed 
them all in order. When the last one was opened, and the 
deck was littered with postal wrappers, Bart dropped to 
his knees and savagely rummaged among the litter, crush- 
ing each torn wrapper to be sure no paper had been over- 
looked. In the end he rose and his powerful frame shook 
with passion. The fat cat arched its back, purring at his 
feet, and he kicked the brute twenty feet away with a curse. 
Thrusting his papers inside his coat, he stormed ashore 
and up the wharf to the post office again. 

When he returned, waving another wrapped newspaper 
furiously in the red face of a bareheaded postmaster, be- 
tween whom and himself a grinning policeman kept peace, 
a little crowd of town idlers and dock loafers kept them 
company right down to the schooner, hoping for sport. 
But there was no sport. Many times that same promise of 
sport for the crowd had fallen short. Every time the 
Hesperus went to sea the skipper’s newspapers accumu- 
lated at the post office; if he found one issue missing on 
his return he stirred things up until that issue was found. 
At first men were inclined to regard these outbursts as 
funny; but once, when two papers were utterly lost, Capt. 
Bart Rowe beat up the postmaster so badly that the 
postmaster quit his job. After that, whenever Bart was 
seen storming post officeward with blood in his eye, the 
postmaster rolled up his sleeves and the crowd gathered 
around. 

That was the skipper’s only recreation, hungrily reading 
through every line of the little country-town newspaper 
which he subscribed for. Year in, year out, for ten years 
past, he had never missed an issue. It was not a high-class 
sheet. About the most thrilling items it contained were 
the Society Notes: ‘Mr. Spikes, the eminent Quashog 
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We’ll See,’’ Retorted the Skipper 


carpenter, was a guest of Al Nebbs, our popular 
plumber, over the week-end.”’ Or: ‘‘ Miss May- 
belle Shanks, whose brilliant scholastic career 
was brought to a triumphant close when school 
closed last week, has consented to accept a posi- 
tion in the emporium of Herman Zand, the Four Corners 
dry-goods king.’””’ But Captain Bart pored over the mass 
of old papers as avidly as if they were sparkling with jour- 
nalistic jewels of greatly desired information. 

He read and read, until daylight failed. Then he gath- 
ered up his papers and read on in the cabin in the flickering 
light of a badly trimmed lamp. Food was out of his mind. 
The fat cat yowled until he threw a piece of stale bread 
to it. Still it yowled, and he hurled it out and shut the 
door. It yowled outside, but he was oblivious of the noise. 

It was late when he tossed aside the last crumpled paper 
with a grumbled expletive and turned into his narrow 
bunk. Bare and chill his quarters were. The floor boasted 
no covering. The little round ports lacked the plainest of 
curtains. A pair of plain wood rulers hung over a pair of 
the plainest dividers against the upended chart board. 
The walls lacked relief of any kind except over the foot of 
the bunk. There a picture hung in a rough wooden frame, 
and its face was turned to the wall. In the morning the 
skipper turned the frame, gazed at the picture with grinning 
teeth for a long moment and went breakfastless to town. 

By evening he was aboard again, grim and forbidding, 
bringing two nondescripts with him who looked as if they 
hardly knew whether to be frightened or amused at him. 
One went to the galley and smoke soon swirled from the 
smokestack. The cat ate fish that night. In the morning 
four more men came on board. Then cargo began to 
dribble down to the schooner. It wasn’t valuable cargo. 
It could scarcely do more than pay expenses for the voy- 
age, even supposing the Hesperus had the best of wind 
and weather. Certainly it would afford no paint unless 
the skipper robbed his crew of proper food. 

The schooner went to sea. Winter was at hand when 
she came to port again, and she looked more forlorn than 
ever with her rustier iron and her scarred paint and her 
stained and worn canvas. One of her crew did not return. 
He had skipped at the other end. Capt. Bart Rowe strode 
off to the post office as soon as his ropes were made fast 
to the wharf. When he returned, laden with his armful 
of wrapped newspapers, the schooner was deserted, the 
fat tabby cat slept serenely by the wreckage of a pan of 
half-cooked hash which was to have been four men’s 
supper. Bart appeared not to notice that his crew had gone 
the way of all his crews of late years, never waiting for 
pay. He plunged eagerly into his papers, the breath hissing 
through his grinning teeth as he wrenched off the wrappers. 
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For many years the little seaport had known Bart Rowe 
and the Hesperus, and men had once wondered at the 
queer skipper and his ways. There was a time when the 
Hesperus made money. She was stout and seaworthy, and 
could trade as well to the West Indies or to Africa as to 
coast ports near home; and she was speedy. Shippers put 
cargoes on board her knowing that they would arrive at 
their destination in good condition and good time. But 
troubles began to come; first of all with crews. They said 
Bart Rowe was a devil; that the hump on his back was 
his sins. He had to put up with what men he could get 
instead of commanding the best of schooner sailors. Then 
he began to neglect his upkeep. Instead of painting and 
tarring down every voyage, and hauling out twice a year 
at least, he let the schooner go until she looked twice as old 
as she was. 

Then men said Bart Rowe was getting to be a miser; 
was saving up to leave a lot of money for somebody to 
fight over. It made no difference that all men knew the 
Hesperus was making no money. The silly charge per- 
sisted, even when Bart went to jail for ten days for 
thrashing a man rather than pay the fine imposed. That 
simply proved how right they were, men said. If any 
further proof were required, it was in the very fact that 
the crabbed old hunchback never spent a penny on 
amusement. He did not smoke or drink or go to a show. 
He did not even go to church. His one and only recrea- 
tion consisted in getting those silly little small-town 
papers and reading them from front page to back, some- 
times over and over again. 

The new bundle gave him no more pleasure than other 
bundles had done. He was midway through the accumula- 
tion and his eyes were hot and broody. Each paper he 
finished with he hurled aside with an oath. His face was 
dark and deeply lined. His powerful body swayed with 
some tremendous passion altogether out of proportion to 
his innocent occupation. 

Then in an instant came a change; so tremendous a 
change that it was perhaps as well there were none there 
to witness it, or the sanity of Capt. Bart Rowe might have 


That Evening the Snow Began to Drive Fiercely, and Before Morning the Schooner Labored Desperately in a Bitter Blizzard 
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been more than challenged. In the paper he held was an 
item, just a paragraph, of personal interest: 

“Paul Hurst, only son of Mrs. Frank Hurst, has taken 
his examination for first mate and passed with high honors. 
He will spend a short vacation with his mother before 
accepting one of the many positions that will doubtless 
be open to him.”’ 

“Glory be!’’ exclaimed Bart Rowe, carefully reading 
the item again before folding the paper and tenderly 
slipping it into his breast pocket. “‘Glory be!” 

Wadding up all the other papers, he hurled them over 
the side and went to the galley. Seeing nobody there, he 
called for the cook. 

When nobody answered, and even the well-fed cat de- 
clined to noticé him, he grinned with an unpleasant sort 
of mirth and helped himself to a cold supper of half- 
cooked hash from the pan the cat had wrecked. And as 
he went aft he chuckled noisily. He dressed himself in a 
better suit of clothes and went uptown with his head 
held as high as his hunchback would allow, flashing upon 
all the world a bold, scathing defiance. 

“Spent ten dollars telegraphin’, I heerd,” cackled the 
town gossip. next morning. ‘I betcha he’s sparkin’ some 
woman as don’t know him!” 

Whatever secret spring had been touched or whatever 
uncertainty had been solved by that printed paragraph, 
the Hesperus sprang into life. Drums of paint arrived 
alongside; men came to slap the paint on. Riggers set up 
new lanyards and rove off new gear. Not that Captain 
Bart plunged madly into extravagance. The work done 
was just enough to make the old schooner look bright and 
businesslike. 

“T bet he’s took a charter!’’ grinned a rigger who had 
just been stopped in the act of renewing a rope which 
could be spliced. 

“Got married, likely, an’ takin’ a honeymoon in th’ old 
packet,” another surmised. 

“Looks more like he’d murdered somebody and wanted 
to put the blinders on us,’”’ growled a wiseacre who had 
been watching Captain Bart’s eyes. 
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Before the painting was finished a stranger, g 
attired, visited the schooner and spent some hy 
the skipper in the bare little cabin. When they 
together the flashy stranger looked around the sh 
suspicion of a sneer. A new cook was installed 7} 
ley; a newcomer to the port. He stood staring a 
men aft, reading no warning in the glare th 
directed toward him. 

The stranger was talking loudly, meanwhile 
counting over again some money. 

“Tf I was you, cap’n, I’d clean out them eg 
throw in a few bits o’ comforts. You ain’t livin’ fo 
ago, these days. I’ll get the man you want, T, 
Admiral Neptoon s’ long ’s you don’t care what 
But these here young sailormen what can shi 
steamers ain’t goin’ to freeze onto no old ball 
this here unless you berths ’em a bit better’n y 
don’t worry’’—halting the skipper’s retort 
hand as the money was slipped into a wallet—* 
be here all right. Leave it to me. I’m tellin’ 
alle 

A red carpet, red curtains and a red-s 
spread came aboard next day and the new e« 
into the tiny cabin set apart for the mate. Thi 
four men signed on as sailors. They were ne 
the port, too, and when they got their su 
galley, the cook felt he must talk or burst. 

“Never see nothing like it,’”’ he said darkly, 
for th’ mate’s berth, an’ a white rubber table 
s’loon, an’ ’is own cabing’s as bare as a ble 

‘Th’ noo mate must be a love child of hisn 
be took care of,’’ growled one of the sailors. 
for th’ mate and rotten grub like this for th’} 

““Wot’s the matter with th’ grub?” dema 
hotly. “‘It’s better’n wot he’s havin’ hisself. 
the men, an’ feed the mate, an’ never worry ab 
Funny, I calls it.’ 

“You should worry, doctor,’”’ grinned another 
“Wages is good, ain’t they?” 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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Sealed! to protect 
Buick performance 


Buick’s Chassis is sealed. Iron and steel housings protect the 
operation of all driving parts—seal them in to safeguard Buick 
performance. A striking triumph of Buick engineering. 


Some cars have some of this protection, but only Buick has a wall 
of defense continuous from fan hub to rear axle against road dirt, 
stones, water and loss of lubricant. Only Buick’s close codrdination 
of driving units and Buick’s torque tube drive make possible this 
important improvement. 


A special exhibition of the Sealed Chassis is now being held by Buick 
dealers. Go in and see why Buick performance is so consistently good. 
Why Buick parts so seldom need replacement. And why Buick owners 
are saved so many of the ordinary repair and lubricating annoyances. 


Here are the vital points at which Buick engineering provides this 
extra protection: 


Fan Hub—Fan bearing totally en- Clutch—Multiple disc—com- 

closed—lubricated by its own pletely housed. 

gear pump. Ae 
Transmission—Completely pro- 

Motot—=Steel covenikeeps water tected. Shifting mechanism holes 


“ae sealed. 
from short circuiting spark plugs. ; 3 
Steel cover over valve-in-head Universal Joint—Completely en- 


mechanism keeps dust out, oil in. cased in ball joint at front end of 
torque tube—lubricated auto- 


matically from transmission. 


Propeller Shaft—Buick’s third 
member drive, which is a torque 
tube, completely encloses the pro- 
peller shaft. It is impossible for 
road dirt to work from the shaft 
into the universal joint or rear axle. 


Starter-Generator—Delco single- 
unit starter-generator completely 
housed in single housing. Starting 
gears housed with fly wheel. 


| 


: 


Fly Wheel—Completely housed. 
Starting teeth protected from road 
damage and accumulation of mud Rear Axle—Floating type, totally 
and dirt. enclosed in rear axle housing. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders Branches in 
of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars All Principal Cities—Dealers Everywhere 


When better automobiles are built, 
Buick will build them 


Mandiling tla 


LD shell- 
backs com- 
plained that 


the last thrill was 
going out of the 
pilot’s life when 
steam did away 
with the competi- 
tive system, but 
the thrills have 
kept on thicken- 
ing like December 
fog. It has be- 
come, however, a 
romance of crafts- 
manship. So far 
as the pilot’s nat- 
ural obstacles are 
concerned — gale, 
tide, shoals, suc- 
tion, fog and the 
contrariness of 
ships—the condi- 
tions have re- 
mained about the 
same, but, owing 
to the increased 
traffic in the har- 
bor and to the gi- 
gantic size of ships 
in the European 
service, the Sandy 
Hook pilot of to- 
day must be a 
craftsman with 
skill far superior 
to that required 
under the old 
order. 

Nowadays the 
youth who covets 
a pilot’s license 
must apprentice 
himself at the age 
of eighteen. After 
five years as ap- 
prentice he may get a license to pilot ships of eighteen-foot 
draft. After another year’s time, if he has had no acci- 
dents, he is entitled to a license permitting him to pilot 
ships of deeper draft, and in this way his license is ad- 
vanced in grade year by year. Thirteen years will elapse 
from the time he becomes an apprentice until he can climb 
aboard one of the nine-hundred-footers with a draft of 
forty feet or so, and bring her from Sandy Hook up the 
Ambrose Channel, through the Narrows, across the upper 
bay and on up the Hudson to her pier. 

In those years he will have ridden on the bridge of 
somewhere near a thousand ships. 


PHOTO. BY INTERNATIONAL NEWSREEL, N, Y. C. 


Earning Their Money 


GENERATION has passed since the day when pilot- 

ing in New York Harbor was a matter of individual 
enterprise and daring competition. The pilots, who now 
have a coéperative association, are assigned to duty in ro- 
tation. Expenses and earnings are shared in common. The 
number of pilots is limited—not to exceed a hundred and 
thirty—and their association maintains three pilot boats 
which cruise outside the harbor in the vicinity of Sandy 
Hook with a sufficient supply of pilots for all incoming 
ships. The full-fledged pilot draws a salary amounting to 
about two hundred dollars a month, and shares pro rata 
in a division of the pilotage fees after expenses have been 
met, making his income from three hundred to three hun- 
dred and fifty dollars a month. 

The landsman may be surprised at the size of the fee 
paid for the pilot’s services. It varies according to the 
draft of the ship. For ships of twenty-one feet or over, the 
charge is four dollars and eighty-eight cents the foot. 
Thus ships of the six-hundred-foot class with a draft of, 
say, thirty-six feet, pay a hundred and seventy-five dol- 
lars, and ships of the largest class—nine hundred feet in 
length, with a draft of about forty feet—pay in the neigh- 
borhood of two hundred dollars. 

From Sandy Hook to the Chelsea piers is about twenty- 
one miles. Two or three hours may constitute the pilot’s 
entire working time on the bridge, though he may be there 
many hours. But time is not the measure of his service. 
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The Leviathan Arriving at New York 


Piloting in narrow channels, past shoals and reefs, through 
fog, sleet and congested traffic is a nerve-racking strain. 
The value of the property in his care runs into many mil- 
lions. As already indicated, years of experience are neces- 
sary to fit him for his task. 

This business of handling the giant liners in port is really 
shared by two separate crafts—the pilot’s and the tug 
master’s. Both require unique skill and have their varied 
thrills and chances of disaster. But before we size up the 
astonishing artistry of the tug masters there remains 
something to be said about the life and craft of pilot men. 

Ordinarily the pilot boards the incoming steamship at 
Ambrose Lightship, some ten miles off Sandy Hook, and 
brings her in through Ambrose Channel, which is some two 
thousand feet wide, and forty-six feet deep at high water 
and forty at low.. For some six miles the channel is marked 
by buoys. By day, in clear weather, it is as easy to follow 
as Fifth Avenue, and at night the passage is scarcely more 
difficult, since the lighted buoys make it the pilot’s Great 
White Way. 

Not infrequently, however, these channel marks are 
obliterated by fog. Then, if the fog be not too dense, if he 
has a head tide and his ship is handling well, the pilot may 
still proceed, but with extreme caution; but if, when the 
fog hits him, the tide is flooding, then, willy-nilly, the pilot 
must seek anchorage where he will be out of the way of 
such small ships as dare risk going up the channel under 
those conditions. 

Even the small vessel is taking something of a chance in 
threading the channel in a dense fog. The pilot must nose 
his ship from buoy to buoy, setting his course when he once 
picks up a buoy so as to pick up the next one farther up 
channel. 

For the pilot who knows his course—channels, shoals, 
reefs, tide—the main thing is judgment of speed, that of 
his own ship and of others in the vicinity. Even in port the 
big liners when under their own power must proceed at 
thirteen or fourteen knots, since at lower speeds they don’t 
steer properly. Moreover, the swell of a big ship is a 
menace to barges and smaller craft, and, if the swell the 
pilot leaves behind him swamps someone, the pilot is held 
accountable for the damage. So your pilot always has an 
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road hog has crawled across his bow. Then, too f 
may find himself handling a ship that behaves 


Take the case of the Black Demon, one of t 

in the European service. Tugs had broug 
her pier for the outward voyage; the pilot 
down river and was already past the § 
She’s making thirteen knots, a westerly wind, 
She comes abreast of Greenville Channel, 

the statue and Robbins Reef, when she b 
starboard—a slow, steady, relentless sheer. 


The Black Demon on a Ram 


HE pilot orders full speed on his port 
the wheel hard a-starboard, but the De 
gards this classic treatment and keeps sheer 

There’s a mile of water between the Dem 
buoy marking Robbins Reef, and there’s | 
use every practical expedient to get the 
sheer. But on she goes, hits the bell buoy 
sweeps over it; the buoy comes out on h 

And there lies your Demon, six hundr 
course with engines still. Neither capta 
what to make of her. The captain sugg' 
astern. 

“Shoal water ahead and astern too!” 
“Let her lay!”’ 

Five minutes she lies there. Then, as 
by having demonstrated that she can havé 
she swings with a slow deliberate sheer to tht 
back on her course and is out of danger— 
as a stir of her screws! Now what do you 

“*Wouldn’t say she’s possessed by a de 
Demon’s pilot laconically. ‘‘She’s one he 
handles differently, sure. But most of ’en 
expect ’em to after you’re used to ’em. 
She’s got a lust for handlin’ herself. Ty 
that way with me, and twice she’s come 
She’s done the same with other pilots, an 
come out of it of her own accord. She wa 

(Continued on Page 41) 


(ontinued from Page 38) 

md for three days. It’s not 
jjecount for such conduct. The 
s one of the big beauties before 
.|}he was used as a transport, and, 
|. I figure that she was overloaded 
-vice and lost her lines. That 
unt for it. Then again it might 
#1. Dunno! She’s a contrary 


jz the liner out at Ambrose Light 
smean part of the pilot’s job. It’s 
rice and pretty in smooth, clear 
-iyen if it is zero, to climb from a 
)|rope ladder, forty feet high, and 
siip’s rail. But this must be done 
d snow, blow high, blow low. 
pilot strikes a southeast sea 

| and a heavy nor’easter blowing 
at seventy miles an hour, he has 
hice of making a lee under the 
ii. Once he has caught the man- 
1/z0t his feet on the lowest rung of 
i he finds the ship heaving in over 
j yhile he goes up to his shoulders 
«x. Back the other way rolls the 
| is lifted thirty feet in air, where- 
jzy scramble up the ladder before 
5 gives him another dip. Some- 
eiakes it with one dip and some- 
i, three, and sometimes a rung of 
ii breaks and your pilot is a man 


(it years there have been no 
« to deplete the roster of New 
\(3, but they find themselves over- 
s|regular thing. The average is a 
n*board a year, and mostly in 


qcience that overtook one of the 
"ls years ago settles to my way of 
r| question of very general interest. 
ns to be among imaginative 
general agreement that when a 
to close quarters with the Old 
he Scythe he must almost cer- 
i, his whole life over in a flash. 
kind of thing may happen, no 
again it mayn’t. Here’s exactly 
1.ippen to a pilot of known repute 
ay. 
s7enty minutes past noon when a 
‘d him overboard from the deck 
i); boat. The first yawl put over 
e! 1€ Was capsized in the high seas. 
ol yawl was a long time getting 
0 His discarded oilskin was seen 
_,his was picked up, and beneath 
ious, the pilot was floating. It 
1’ minutes of five that afternoon 
eveturned to consciousness, his 
pts being still at work over him. 


\ilot Who Didn’t Drown 


aelear as though it happened yes- 
jid the pilot. ‘I wasn’t a crack- 
mer by no means; just pretty 
n seas were hittin’ hard and gettin’ 
. hought I was a goner. A cousin 
s aboard the pilot boat. I-see 
nig alongside as the second yawl 
¢ and I yelled at him, ‘Hurry up! 
$)nuch longer!’ 
i(p, you fool,’ he calls back at me. 
9 mouth shut! Save your wind!’ 
shut and tried not to swallow 
Nvater. Pretty soon I was all in, 
I got the biggest surprise I ever 
0/+t this side of the grave. Drown- 
ey way to die! That’s what I 
sad I'd always thought it must 
- Just settled down as peaceable 
ul table as though I’d been lying 
1 own bed. I could feel the bub- 
‘out of my mouth. It sort of puz- 
ait, but I didn’t feel I was in any 
Was so good to rest and every- 
as ver. 
en I come to, hours later, I was 
nied mortal, you bet. ‘I didn’t 
‘ept sayin’ to myself; ‘I didn’t 
idn’t drown.’”’ 
j ey by the way, an episode in 
veer. 
Wn a pilot brings a liner within 
jar lengths of her own pier the 
‘ ch he is hired is usually over. 
Jt her Into her dock, but usually 
king the big ships is a dif- 
4 art, calling for different 


| 
J 


mantic era of sail, when Liver- 
S and clippers and Yankee sail- 
«| ched the water front with their 

D)ooms and bowsprits, it was a 
for skippers to scorn the 
and to put in their vessels 
Kk with the nonchalance of 
coming alongside a yacht. 
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But the craft they handled were toys com- 
pared with the colossal liner. It is possible, 
of course, to dock even a liner at slack 
water without tugboats; but with ships 
valued in millions and worth many thou- 
sands a day in service, steamship com- 
panies have long since ceased waiting for 
this favorable circumstance. Almost invari- 
ably the actual docking is done by tugs, in 
number anywhere from six to eighteen, 
depending upon the size of the ship, the 
wind and the run of the tide. 

The tug captain who directs the opera- 
tion has an immense responsibility. The 
towing line he represents is financially re- 
sponsible for the safety of every plate, 
plank and rail from the moment the tug 
master takes his place on the ship’s bridge. 
A little miscalculation on his part, an order 
misunderstood by the tug captains working 
with him, and a side swipe may bring the 
ship against her pier with damages of ten 
to fifty thousand dollars in consequence. 

The process of actually docking a ship 
can be described in few words. Your tug 
master, who has charge of the job, puts his 
own tug in command of his mate and goes 
to the liner’s bridge to direct the tugboat 
fleet, which is swarming around the liner on 
both sides and at bow and stern. Having 
made fast when she is two or three lengths 
off her pier, they bring her toward the 
berth without aid of the ship’s own engines, 
and at the proper moment twist her about 
until she is sticking head or stern foremost 
into the slip alongside the pier. 


Docking a Big Liner 


As the liner comes broadside of the tide 
the pressure on her is tremendous. The 
tugs must be plentiful and powerful enough 
to hold her broadside against the tide and 
wind, while, with a few turns of her screws, 
the liner gets into her resting place. 

It sounds a lot easier than it is. It may 
take half an hour, using ten tugs, to get the 
liner into her dock from a distance of only a 
thousand feet off her pier, and, under un- 
favorable conditions, the same job may 
take three or four hours. 

No wonder, when he finds a pier coming 
up under his bows, that the sea captain 
sometimes has a squeamishly sentimental 
longing for the expansive ocean over which 
he has been broadcasting to port. 

“Getting a little’ close, aren’t we?’’ 
queried a nervous ship’s captain of a tug 
master on his bridge the other day. 

“You bet we are!”’ returned the tug mas- 
ter. “‘‘But we’re going to get closer, as 
close as we can get! But I reckon it’ll be all 
right. The pier can’t come out and hit us! 
We got to go in and hit it first!’ 

The tug master who handles the big 
ships has spent eight or ten years at his 
craft before he knows it thoroughly. It may 
be twenty years from the time he got his 
first job as deck hand on a tug to the time 
when he puts his first nine-hundred-footer 
into her berth. Often he is a man who has 
taken to tugboat work by force of circum- 
stances; that is to say, from boyhood this 
job of handling the big ships in port has 
appealed to him with the same passionate 
fascination that the deep sea appeals to 
others. In the course of time he rises to 
great heights of appreciation in the ship- 
ping world as a reliable and resourceful 
master, but in the larger world his fame is 
unknown. 

When he goes aboard his tug, a month’s 
pay in his pocket, you don’t notice his boat 
sinking down beneath the waves either. 
His envelope holds anywhere from two 
hundred and fifty to three hundred and fifty 
dollars. 

Anyone who has crossed the Hudson on 
a ferry or put his foot on the guard rails at 
the Battery knows the look of the harbor 
tugs—low, sturdy, powerful. On the bow 
the tug carries a heavy mustache of hemp 
rope, giving her a striking resemblance to a 
walrus. At present prices the bundle of 
hemp costs a hundred and twenty-five dol- 
lars, and it lasts about six months. It eases 
the impact when the tug noses in to hold 
the liner up against the tide. 

The tug as it steams across the river, 
with its rail only a couple of feet above 
water, gives the appearance of an almost 
flat-bottomed affair with shallow draft. 
But she has, in fact, a draft of eleven to 
fifteen feet. There’s room enough below 
the water line for engines of five hundred to 
a thousand horse power, ninety tons of 
fresh water, twenty-five tons of coal, and 
stores to provide three meals a day for the 
captain and six men—engineer, two fire- 
men, mate, cook and deck hand. 
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With ten tugs engaged, and each with a 
crew of seven, it’s easy to see that pushing a 
liner into her dock is an expensive operation 
even when it takes only an hour. The 
minimum charge for docking a sizable ship 
is a hundred and fifty dollars; the average 
charge of shoving the nine-hundred-footer 
into her berth is about two hundred dol- 
lars, though unfavorable conditions may 
run the charge up to three hundred. 

Damage to ships while being handled by 
tugs is comparatively infrequent, for there 
are more experts than bunglers in the busi- 
ness. One tug master docked more than 
nine hundred ships last year, and of these 
three hundred were liners. And not a ship 
was scratched! Of such tug masters one 
has to speak in unbounded admiration. A 
case or two illustrating what the tug master 
is up against in the course of the day’s work 
will show. 

A big steamship owned by a foreign line 
reached Quarantine one day early last 
spring in snow and fog. Owing to the fact 
that every day’s delay in putting to sea 
again meant a big expense for his owners, 
the captain was anxious to get his ship to 
her dock at St. George, Staten Island, that 
same day in spite of unfavorable weather. 
Six tugs brought her up through the Nar- 
rows. A game of blindman’s buff! You 
couldn’t see a hundred feet through such 
stuff. The ship approaches St. George go- 
ing at the speed of a lame beetle, three or 
four miles an hour. In that almost com- 
plete obscurity under the fog blanket how is 
the captain of the tug fleet, riding on the 
bridge of the steamship, going to pick up 
the pier? There is another complication: 
The ordinary signals by which the tug 
master communicates to his fleet won’t 
work in the fog. His gesticulations can’t be 
seen, and the captains under him don’t 
know for which of them his whistled signals 
are intended. His orders have to be carried 
by messengers from the bridge and shouted 
over the ship’s rail. A handy reminiscence 
comes to the aid of the tug captain in this 
predicament. 

Several days previously when passing in 
that neighborhood he had noticed that a 
government collier with four sticks had 
sunk her mud hooks just a little north of the 
pier where his ship is going to dock. Now, 
under the fog, he crawls along looking for 
this landmark. Hearing a bell, he sends 
away a tug to see if it’s the collier, whose 
exact position he knows. So it is—the tug 
reports back. Then, having brought his 
ship within a few hundred yards of her 
pier, which is still no more visible than if it 
were on the other side of the Atlantic, the 
captain orders a tug to take up a position 
close by the pier and from there to blow 
her whistle at fractions of a minute. Get- 
ting his bearings in this fashion, the captain 
brings his ship into her berth without a 
scratch; the ship is an hour and a quarter in 
covering the distance between her berth and 
a point three or four times her own length 
off the pier. A remarkable job any way you 
look at it. 


Lost in the North River 


Under the fog blanket many an epic 
cruise of this kind has taken place within 
the confines of the harbor itself. There are 
times when a tug master, within pistol shot 
of the New York sky line, keeps his com- 
pass light going all day long. Some captain 
of lesser experience occasionally loses his 
reckoning, and has to ask by megaphone of 
some fog-bound vessel or a stevedore on a 
pier how the land lies. They tell of an able 
captain who lost his bearings and cruised 
about for an hour looking for a landmark. 
Finally he came to a shore that seemed 
dimly familiar, but the captain wasn’t sure. 
From the bow of the tug his deck hand 
hailed a landlubber: 

“Hey, bub! What port’s this? Where 
be we? D’ye happen to know?’’ 

“Aye! Aye!” sang out the wag ashore. 
“This be the Battery, a stone’s throw 
from the Customhouse, port of New York, 
U.S.A. Latitude and longitude I forgit!”’ 

And so it goes. 

But for epics of a kind that are taking 
place daily off the doorstone of the metropo- 
lis, I know of nothing that compares with 
the traveling to and fro of the good ship 
Lemon the day before Christmas. In this 
affair it happened that I was playing the 
observer’s part, in the wheelhouse with a 
friendly captain. 

The Lemon is a big ship. Her nickname 
springs from the affectionate derision in 
which she is held by tug masters on ac- 
count of her high, square, wind-catching 
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Watch This 


Column 
HOUSE PETERS 


Coming in “The Tornado” 


“I have bought golden opinions from 
all sorts of people.’’ 
SHAKESPEARE, in ‘‘Macbeth”’ 


a 


HOUSE PETERS 


Public opinion is very valu- 


able to me in the production of 
moving pictures. One definite reason 
for UNIVERSAL’S unusual success is 
that I have not only consulted public 
opinion but have also abided by its 
decisions and produced the kind of 
pictures it wants. It’s just common 
sense. Guesswork in making pictures 
is just as hazardous as in any other 
product or form of industry. 


Thousands of letters from 
the public were responsible for 
“The Hunchback of Notre Dame,”’ 
now playing everywhere. It cost 
UNIVERSAL a million and a half 
dollars to produce it and the money 
was paid out before there was a penny 
of income. It looked like a mad thing 
to do and I was criticized for it. But, 
don’t you see, I was fortified by pub- 
lic opinion in advance—likewise by 
definite public demand. And it has 
proved our greatest success. 


Public opinion was respon- 
sible for the production of Booth 


Tarkington’s ‘‘Turmoil’’ (featuring 
GEORGE HACKATHORNE and 
ELEANOR BOARDMAN); for Mary 
Roberts Rinehart’s ‘‘K—the Unknown’’ 
(starring VIRGINIA VALLI with 
PERCY MARMONT); for I. A. R. Wy- 
lie’s ‘‘The Inheritors,’’ produced under 
the name of ‘‘ The Gaiety Girl’’ (starring 
MARY PHILBIN); for George Barr Mc- 
Cutcheon’s “Husbands of Edith,”’ pro- 
duced under the title of ‘‘The Fast 
Worker’? (starring REGINALD 
DENNY). These are all successes—all 
by popular authors—produced by popu- 
lar players. They are a direct answer to 
public opinion and appeal. 


Perhaps you have in mind 


some story that would adapt itself 
to interesting moving pictures. Why not 
write and tell me about it? Incidentally, 
tell me where I am wrong, if I am wrong. 
And don’t forget to give your opinion of the 
UNIVERSALS you have recently seen. 


Universal Pictures Booklet sent 
on request. 


(To be continued next week) 


(Carl Laemmle 


President 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 


1600 Broadway, New York City 
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Now, the real football 
weather, the Turkey 
wie’ weather, and even 
more important to your car, 
the Allen Shutter Front 
weather. 


Every spit and cough of your 
cold motor these mornings is 
a cry for the protection to be’ 
had by the use of the Allen 
Shutter Front. 


Enjoy the benefits of its use 
in making a quick start; with 
its saving of gas and oil—min- 
imize your loss in wear and tear 
caused by crankcase oil dilu- 
tion, and greatly retard the 
formation of carbon. 


Give your motor MORE POWER 
““Get’er Hot and Keep ’er Hot” with 


Ghe ALLEN 
SHUTTER FRONT 


The Allen is easily 
attached in a few min- 
@ 
Complete 


utes. Not an automatic 
—positive hand control 
from the dash; no com- 

Ford Special $12.00 
Buy today from your local service station— 
or accessory dealer. Perfect fitting—all sizes— 
ready to attach. 

Distributors 
Wetmore-Savage Company, Boston, Mass. 
Geo. W. Nock Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
James Martin, New York, N. Y. 

Elin Auto Supply Co., Newark, N. J. 
Fiske Automotive Supply Co., Albany, N. Y. 
PE a Stabilator Co., Syracuse, 


H. D. Taylor Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Baltimore Hub Wheel & Mfg. Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 
Foster Auto Supply Co., Denver, Colo. 
Northern Automotive Supply Co., 
Bay City, Mich. 
Dyke Motor Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Shadbolt & Boyd Iron Co., Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Kelley-How-Thomson Co., Duluth, Minn. 
Minneapolis Iron Store Co., Minneapolis, 


plicated mechanical 


inn. 
Farrell Auto Supply Company, Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The Dine-De Wees Company, Canton, Ohio. 


Write for interesting facts on crankcase 
oil dilution. Mention make of car. 
The Allen Auto Specialty Co. 
Sole Manufacturers 


16 West 61st St. 2015 Michigan Ave. 
ew Yor Chicago 
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stern. This makes her forbidding in the 
eyes of harbor men, but there is nothing 
inherently vicious about her. She has been 
remodeled a number of times to meet the 
conditions of modern travel, but she has 
never made money for her owners. It is 
predicted that she will come to no good end. 

The day before Christmas, the Lemon 
being scheduled for a crossing that same 
week, her owners decided she should go to 
Erie Basin and have her bottom painted. 

The sun was shining, the wind stiffening, 
whitecaps were tumbling over the upper 
bay. The junior officer of the Lemon’s line 
happened to be wielding authority that 
morning. He consulted the tug master 
about the advisability of taking the Lemon 
to the basin. 

“It’s a bad day for a ship like her to be 
out,” said the tug master. “We don’t know 
how the ships’ll be layin’ at the basin. 
Wouldn’t like to take her myself.” 

“Some men I know of are afraid of their 
jobs!”’ flared the junior officer. 

“So?” said the tug master, easy-going 
like. “Anyhow, wait till afternoon. Then 
we'll see.” 

That afternoon there was a stiff gale. 
The tug master refused to handle the job. 
Whereupon the junior officer bestrode a 
high horse and indignantly ordered the su- 
perintendent of his own line to take the 
Lemon to dry dock. This meant that in- 
stead of the tug captain being on the bridge 
the line’s superintendent would ride the 
ship, and also that the steamship line in- 
stead of the tug master’s employers would 
be responsible for any damage to the 
Lemon. This suited the tug master fine. 
His tugs would do the work, but under 
orders from the superintendent. 

Give the Lemon credit for going bravely 
toward certain ill fate. Eight tugs hauled 
her away from her pier. She behaved nicely 
while being shaped down river. But as she 
neared the Statue of Liberty,three-quarters 
of an hour later, the wind caught her stern 
and she took a rank sheer, going fifty feet 
off her course. 

“Just about now,” said the tug captain, 
“that fellow on the bridge there would give 
a month’s pay to be home sick abed! His 
boss is goin’ to be sorry he isn’t sick 
abed too!” 

The Lemon came within sight of the gap 
at Erie Basin. A ship’s stern was sticking 
twenty feet or more out in the way. The 
tug captain looked through his marine 
glasses at the man on the bridge. The man 
up there had got his orders. It seemed he 
couldn’t funk. The tug master let off a 
little steam over the idiocy of the attempt, 
then grabbed his megaphone. 

“Hey, cap!’’ he yelled to the man on the 
bridge. ‘‘Can’t you see them ships in there 
sticking every which way? Can’t make it! 
Certain smash!’’ 

“More tugs!’’ bawled the man on the 
bridge. 

‘A hundred tugs can’t hold herinthere!”’ 
megaphoned the tug master. ‘Better 
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“TNACH nation,” a 
young French 
friend said to me once, 
“‘should give to pros- 
pective travelers to foreign countries, with 
their passports, a booklet entitled How to 
Behave in This should be brief, gay, 
written by a clever author possessing a 
sense of humor and an intimate knowledge 
of the country in question. It should take 
up no question of right or wrong, make no 
moral comparisons, but give practical ad- 
vice, explain essential differences with their 
historic, climatic and racial causes; all with 
the object of leading these people to live 
together without spoiling the joy of life! 
This would be the most simple, direct and 
economic fashion of foreign propaganda. 
Why should not Americans, the greatest 
travelers, start it? Frenchmen abroad— 
citizens of every nation—need it just as 
much, and would gladly follow suit.’ 
That is a joyous idea, is it not? Wouldn’t 
you love to read booklets entitled How to 
Behave in France, written by a German, 
an American, an Englishman, a Japanese? 
How illuminating to us would be the same 
set written on How to Behavein America! 
Our manners, when we go abroad, have 
suddenly become important, because Amer- 


] ica has become so important. Economic 
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anchor! Wind—tide—something awful. 
You can’t hold her nohow!”’ 

And after a moment’s deliberation the 
man on the bridge with a sweep of his arm 
turned the tug fleet back toward Liberty, 
and the Lemon went to anchorage. 

The rest of the afternoon she lay there, 
waiting for the wind to drop. It didn’t. 
Just before dark, orders came for the Lemon 
to make her pier. She would have her bot- 
tom painted on her next trip back from 
Europe. The tugs, which, meanwhile, had 
been off on other errands, took her in tow 
again. 

It was slow work getting the Lemon back 
to her pier. The run of the outgoing tide 
and the gale made a night job of it, illus- 
trating the nicety of harbor work. 

The Lemon is a ship that has to go into 
her pier stern first. Under these cireum- 
stances the most important station is the 
stern line, which will hold the hulking 
Lemon against the tide when she begins 
backing into the slip. Eight tugs brought 
the monster’s stern just even with her pier, 
her nose pointing straight down river. Be- 
cause of tide and wind she should have been 
towed at least two or three piers above her 
berth before being twisted around, but it 
so happens that a scandalously inartistic 
tug master, a special addition to the fleet for 
this difficult occasion, had the line at the 
Lemon’s bow. 

He sheered out and began the twisting 
much too soon, bringing the Lemon broad- 
side of the tide. 

Then a grand and glorious slide began. 
Twenty tugs couldn’t have held the Lemon 
in that position. Beforeshe could bestopped 
she had drifted, tugs and all, several hun- 
dred feet downstream. 

Our captain of the stern tug tried mega- 
phoning, but the gale drowned his com- 
mands. He wanted the bow tug to let the 
Lemon’s nose swing straight downstream 
again, so she could be brought back up, 
stern foremost instead of broadside. This 
natural strategy never occurred to the 
bungler on the Lemon’s bow. Whistle 
blasts called additional tugs to aid in the 
job, and they put their nose to it. 

Then began a tremendous struggle— 
a pretty sight—the sheer black hull of the 
Lemon rising like a cliff above the water, 
while sixteen tugs with their Herculean 
push stole a march against tide and gale. 
Sleet came with the vicious roar of a cold, 
biting wind. Whistle blasts, bellowed com- 
mands, puffing outbursts of flame-lighted, 
star-saturated smoke from stubby funnels, 
creating a rosy dawn for their own labor in 
the belly of the night. 

The starboard tugs let up a bit so the 
Lemon could ease in. A last push and she 
slipped stern foremost into her berth. That 
bungler at the bow had needlessly used 
up two hours’ time of sixteen tugs, each 
with seven men aboard; that is to say, two 
hundred and twenty-four hours of man 
time and numerous tons of coal. It’s scan- 
dalous, indeed, and doesn’t happen often. 


forces have put the leadership not only of 
the race but of the world in our hands. 
The question from every point of view be- 
comes daily more acute: How are we going 
to use this power? 

Power has an immediate and terrific 
effect on manners. Military power supreme 
in one nation has, down the centuries, al- 
ways resulted in that nation’s citizens’ be- 
coming, to a greater or smaller degree, 
bullies and tyrants. The citizen of Rome 
at the height of her power was surely an 
intolerably arrogant and overbearing tour- 
ist! Has America’s economic superiority 
had anything like the same effect on the 
attitude of her traveling citizens? Are the 
manners of the American tourist of today 
good or bad? 

Usually his manners are good; Amer- 
icans traveling, struggling with a foreign 
language and worse than foreign customs, 
usually call on perhaps our greatest na- 
tional resource, our sense of humor, to tide 
over the worst. Sometimes during this 
past season the American tourist’s man- 
ners were very bad. Sometimes he was 
painfully aware, and took care that 
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tug masters qualify. 
There may be bunglers amon; 
who will ride a ship through th 
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will, in a moment of aberratic 
line so contrarily, so much agaj 
that his ship gets broadside | 
tide and roaring gale and fetche 
stream far below her berth. §| 
appears to your master hart 
nothing less than monstrous. 
terizes it solemnly, grimly. “ 
ral!’ says he. \ 
A life apart, that of harbor x 
fairly well comprehended by 
watch from a pier or liner’s rail as 
nosed water bugs rush out to ¢ 
prey. The casual observer is in 
the meaning of time, tide, ga 
skill required for smooth perfec 
the instinctive resourcefulne 
master under exacting conditii 
A tug is not merely a hulk w 
hundred to a thousand horse 
her water line. To the unsym 
she may seem clumsy, with hei 
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tion. On the contrary, your tu 
of quick response; an instine 
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I shiver as I write it down 
head to the scornful indigt 
homefolk. Well, all my great 
were born in America, and 
me unusually American as t 
days. As a member of the A 
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serve and understand the con 
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Whatever the price of a car having a Body by Fisher, the 
coachwork is the finest and the value the highest which can 
be built into a body in that particular price classification. That 
fact is assured by body-building experience, skill and resources, 
and a volume of production, without parallel in the world. 


FISHER BODY CORPORATION, DETROIT 


CLEVELAND WALKERVILLE, ONT. ST. LOUIS 
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No unsightly Seam 
Where Lisle Sole 
Joins SILK 

in these Hose 


Or COURSE, you 
like the feel of heavy 
silk hose, but you 
wisely temper your 
good taste with 
economy and insist 
that toes,heels and 
soles be fashioned 
of long-wearing lisle. 
Cl Probably, in buy- 
ing hose of this kind 
before, you have 
sought something 
else and in vain~a 
trim and inconspic- 
uous seam where 
lisle joins silk:@That 
quest is now at an 
end-For Wilson Bro’s 
silk hose are made 
withan INSETTE 
SOLE’, and gone is 
the betraying fringe 
that tells the world 
youre walking on 
lisle. $19 the pair. 


Look for “INSETTE SOLE”* 
stamped in red. It means trim- 
mer and better wearing hose 
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MAKERS AND IMPORTERS OF MEN'S FINE 
FURNISHINGS FOR 60 YEARS 


Hose, Belts, Garters, 
Cravats, Suspenders, 
Mufflers, Shirts, 
Pajamas, Nightshirts, 
Underwear, Handker- 
chiefs, Knit Gloves 


WILSON BRO’S, CHICAGO 
New York 


Paris 


* Trade-mark registered 
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(Continued from Page 42) 
by a visit to America as is any of us by one 
to France. Every slight detail in American 
life and work would be a surprise to him; 
some of it he would find shocking, just as 
Americans find shocking things in France; 
others he would find admirable, and he 
would go home and imitate them. 

America is the youth—almost the child— 
among the great nations of today; less than 
one hundred and fifty years old, in com- 
parison with the centuries of France and 
Italy! Into her hands, as into those of a 
five-year-old king, have been put immense 
power, incredible riches. Her virtues and 
faults are those of extreme youth; the 
jaded, admiring Old World is ready to be 
touched by the one and indulgent to the 
other. Enthusiasm flaming high overnight 
at the touch of the right match and burning 
clearly as long as fed by a high ideal; a 
capacity for hard work that makes of it not 
a means but an end; a limitless generosity 
with the vast riches in her hands—these 
are peculiarly American characteristics. 
Wherever in the world disaster arrives— 
famine, plague, flood or earthquake— 
scarcely behind it comes American help; 
charity not merely of dollars, food, medi- 
cines, but of long, loving service of hands 
ith brains. We are always the first on the 
field. 

We have the quick clever hands, the 
strong body, the restless brains and feet of 
youth; youth’s winged imagination, ro- 
mantic impulses, reaching out to impossible 
ideals. We have also its crudity, often; its 
too loud voice and laugh, its impatience of 
convenances, formalities, usages of another 
generation or an unfamiliar setting. 

But, like the little king, we must learn 
quickly; if ever in history noblesse oblige 
meant anything, then today it means that 
Americans abroad must, in great things and 
small, worthily represent America. 

Each nation has its 10 per cent of vulgar, 
its 5 per cent of undesirable citizens. All 
America’s 5 per cent come abroad, be as- 
sured, and occupy the limelight while the 
traveling entities of the 95 per cent pass 
unremarked. The 5 per cent citizen inva- 
riably has much money; he is almost as 
invariably loud—in clothes, voice, senti- 
ments. An American newly rich, abroad 
for the first time, ignorant, boastful, over- 
drinking, does more harm to our reputa- 
tion than, to that of England, ten silent, 
tactful pickpockets. 

The 95 per cent Americans come with 
eyes and hearts and brains wide open; they 
see and understand things in a splendid 
generous way. We have more citizens of 
this type, probably, than has any other 
nation. They see in France much to criti- 
cize, and they say so. But they wonder, 
also, why our streets, even in our big cities, 
cannot be as immaculate as those of Paris; 
why our subways should not adopt the 
French methods of avoiding inhuman 
crowding; why our surface systems and 
omnibuses do not install the excellent, 
smoothly working French ticket system, 
resulting in the first comer entering first; 
why the rivers in our great cities should 
not, little by little, be made to lend to them, 
like the Seine, beauty and charm. Traveling 
through the countryside, they note the ex- 
quisite neatness everywhere; even in manu- 
facturing districts rubbish piles are disguised 
or hidden. Commerce is forced to sacrifice 
a bit to beauty. 


Why Leave Home? 


A resident in France for twelve years, no 
one can tell me an exasperating French 
method with which I am not horribly fa- 
miliar. I have wept to watch bad tempers 
and disasters inevitably created by century- 
old forms and formulas. But most French 
people with whom I have talked see them 
just as clearly and deplore them much more 
keenly than we do. 

France is old; she must change slowly. 
When her ancient beautiful stone houses, 
built before the first American log cabin, 
are replaced, she will have as many bath- 
tubs as America. 

A peculiarity of the 5 per cent American 
is that he comes abroad, apparently, to find 
the same food, the same amusements, the 
same manners and customs that he has left 
behind, and is thoroughly aggrieved when 
food, amusement, manners and customs in 
France turn out to be quite different! Paris 
has a dozen or so tea shops where Amer- 
ican dishes and meals are served; I go to 
them often for beloved home delicacies 
such as fish balls, corn bread, fried chicken, 
sundaes. But I am constantly amazed to 
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see the crowds of visitors to Paris who ap- 
parently never eat anywhere else! Why, 
in Paris for a few days or a few weeks, not 
grasp the opportunity to eat French food, 
even though strongly suspecting that 
American food is better? 

“But I don’t want a course meal at 
lunchtime,’”’ one of my friends remon- 
strated to this; ‘‘and you can’t order 
anything but a course meal in a French res- 
taurant. I’m not hungry at lunch; I want 
just a snack. I don’t see how the French 
can eat the enormous luncheons they do! 
I go to American places because I can 
order just as little as I want—milk and a 
sandwich, even!”’ 

This difficulty is because the visiting 
American insists on eating in France as he 
does in America. He astonishes and upsets 
his hotel by ordering a regular breakfast— 
at least fruit, cereal, eggs, coffee; and is 
surprised and indignant, when en pension, 
to find this charged extra on his bill. If he 
accepted the French custom of beginning 
the day with coffee and a roll, he would 
appreciate a hearty lunch. And the day 
would be smoothed a trifle for himself and 
his host. He would be following that old 
and wise advice to do, when in Rome, as 
the Romans do. He might decide, as many 
of us have, that the American way is bet- 
ter; but this opinion and many other 
opinions of French customs will have no 
weight if he has never tried them. 


Expert Faultfinders 


The 5 per cent citizen goes to Prunier’s, 
Paris’ famous fish-and-oyster house, for 
lunch, feels the urge to plain ham and eggs 
or corned-beef hash, and proclaims in defi- 
nite terms his opinion of a great restaurant 
that cannot fill so simple an order. He ar- 
rives at the Louvre, the Invalides, or some 
museum, bright and early on Monday 
morning, only to find it closed for the day. 
He cites this as a convincing example of 
French laxity and laziness; he has neglected 
to inform himself that in France all mu- 
seums are open on Sundays, the day when 
most people can visit them, and close Mon- 
days instead—a delightfully intelligent 
measure which we would do well to copy. 

The 5 per cent citizen will tell gloatingly, 
when he gets home, of the half dozen bath- 
tubs in a great Paris hotel; of the irritating 
formalities of getting into one’s theater 
seat; of the ridiculous delays of all vehicles 
entering and leaving the gates of Paris; of 
the time-consuming methods of the great 
department stores, doing all their book- 
keeping while client and saleswoman wait. 
All this, moreover, is only too true! He re- 
lates to incredulous friends that in his hotel 
he could not even buy a newspaper, much 
less a cigar or a box of chocolates; that in 
all Paris there is one lone shoeblack. His 
wife will form a group apart and tell of the 
horrid sights to be witnessed at the Folies- 
Bergére; no 5 per cent citizen visiting Paris 
ever misses that show. 

It is all true, alas—and much more, in- 
finitely harrowing. But the 5 per cent citi- 
zen notes as deplorable not only the things 
that in America are done better, but also 
the things that in America are done dif- 
ferently. 

Last spring, one evening, a 5 per cent 
American made himself poignantly evident 
in a new cabaret, Chez Camille Desmoulins. 
This “cave” in the Palais Royal buildings 
was, for a few months, a relief from the sad 
procession of cabarets each with a decora- 
tion, orchestra and price list more frenzied 
than its predecessors. The musical program 
changed every week and was always not- 
ably good. Its base was a Slav orchestra 
inimitable in fire and rhythm; the director, 
who himself played the Hungarian cym- 
balum, had an ugly froglike face as fascinat- 
ing as Balieff’s; he both conducted and 
played with frenzy and perfection. One 
evening, toward the end of the program, 
“by request’? from an American visitor, 
were played The Rosary, the Merry Widow 
Waltz and finally The End of a Perfect Day. 

I do not criticize this choice. But I asked 
myself at the time, why the person making 
it took such a long and expensive journey 
to hear these things played in this particu- 
lar place. 

Two races as psychologically alien as are 
the Latin and the Anglo-Saxon cannot come 
together, either in peace or as battle allies, 
without clashing to some degree. The 
Latin in France, Spain and Italy seems in 
general, to his northern visitor, over- 
emotional, theatrical, insincere, mean and 
small on minor points. To the Latin, the 
Anglo-Saxon appears as crude in manner, 
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Departing visitors of the 
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The Illusive Benefit of the Exc: 


It is still possible to live well and ¢ 
in France; but not at the big hotels 
one insists on familiar American 
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He felt that, with the benefi 


that, as the franc has gone down, 
luxuries have steadily risen, for 
citizen as well as for visiting Americ). 
prices of special articles such as fu, 
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following the exchange. I 
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feeling that as Americans t e 
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(Continued on Page * 
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| The Landau Sedan, *1645 


Four-wheel brakes, Fisher Body with one-piece V.V. windshield, 
| Duco yer’ balloon tires, disc wheels, full automatic spark 
\control, unit instrument panel, driving controls on steer- 
\ing wheel, bumpers front and rear, automatic windshield 
cleaner, snubbers on front springs, transmission lock, gasoline 
gauge on instrument board, rear-view mirror, Moto-meter Te 
jand wing cap, heater, and plush mohair upholstery. SS 
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Many people tell us that they choose the Oakland 
“x with a feeling of more than usual confidence. For 
ey know that Oakland and General Motors spare 
teither skill nor resources in building the car that is 
vinning and holding the good will of all who buy it. 


ds $1095 ; Touring $1095; Special Roadster $1195; Special Touring $1195; Landau Coupe $1295; Coupe for Four $1495; Sedan $1545; Landau Sedan $1645. f. 0. b. Factory. 
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After Shaving 


—there is nothing that can 
doall that Aqua Velvacan 


Do we claim too much? 


“I congratulate you upon the presentation 
of an after-shaving lotion that really does 
what is claimed for it.” 


—A Columbia University Student 


HE first thing claimed for 

Aqua Velva is that it con- 
serves the natural moisture of 
the skin, keeping your face well 
conditioned and like velvet. 


This new principle is the 
result of our own long experi- 
ence and of competent, scien- 
tific research. 


Dry preparations absorb the moisture 
of the skin and so violate this principle. 


But the university student, quoted 
above, had in mind still other benefits. 


He found that Aqua Velva: 


—tingles delightfully when applied 

— gives first aid to little cuts 

— protects the face from sun and wind 
— keeps the face like velvet all day 

— prevents face shine 

— delights with its man-style fragrance 


Aqua Velva costs almost nothing a day 
—only a few drops needed. Large 5- 
ounce bottle soc. (60c in Canada.) 
By mail, postpaid, on receipt of price if 


your dealer is out of it. 


Williams 
Aqua Velva 


for use aN 
after shaving —= 
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By the makers of 
Williams Shaving 
Soaps 


Test bottle FREE 


We willsend youa 
150-drop test bottle Free 
if you will send us your 
name and address in the 
coupon below. Address 
The J. B. Williams Co., 
Dept. S, Glastonbury, 
Conn. (Canada: St, 
Patrick St., Montreal). 
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Perhaps 50 per cent of all cases of tray- 
elers’ bad manners originate in ignorance 
or intolerance of a foreign country’s own 
particular—even peculiar—customs, daily 
habits. Customs are different in France. 
But it is presumably because they want a 
change from their own home town that 
most citizens leave it. Yet, once in a for- 
eign country, instead of following its cus- 
toms, many tourists spend much time and 
energy in combating them. Many disa- 
greeable incidents result. 

I accompanied, one day last summer, an 
American acquaintance to one of the big 
Rue de la Paix jewelry shops. He chose a 
brooch costing twenty thousand frances, 
and the clerk was flatteringly impressed 
and obsequious. The American offered a 
check in payment, which he surely would 
not have done at home in a shop where he 
was quite unknown. 

However, the clerk accepted, doubtless 
feeling safe at the address given. The 
American, about to draw the check, 
hesitated. ‘‘I will write it in dollars, not 
franes,’”’ he announced. 

The clerk now looked really distressed. 

“But I do not know the exchange today, 
monsieur,” he objected. 

“Well, find out. I want to pay it in dol- 
lars; dollars are about the best thing you 
have over here nowadays anyway,” he in- 
formed this citizen of France. 


Conflicting Viewpoints 


The clerk telephoned to learn the ex- 
change rate, the sale was concluded; and 
as we left the shop the traveler remarked, 
“T felt sure he wouldn’t take a check; they 
never do over here, you know. Perfectly 
idiotic!”’ 

It may not be that; but it is certainly 
inconvenient and unbusinesslike, tous. Yet 
as the visitor was aware of this French 
trait, why not have gone to the slight 
trouble of providing himself with francs, 
at least at his bank? 

The basic difference between the Amer- 
ican and the French way of doing business 
is a fertile soil from which spring hundreds 
of daily minor irritations. In general, the 
French way is small and the American way 
is big. The American way is big because 
that has been found to pay in the long run! 
The great American stores that have 
adopted the principle ‘‘ The customer is al- 
ways right”’ have done so not from motives 
of chivalry or courtesy, but because this 
attitude has proved profitable. On the 
contrary, to the French commercant, the 
sou of today always eclipses the franc of to- 
morrow. If a mistake on his own part or 
an unjustified defect in the goods sold, in- 
volves parting with a sou already in his cash 
drawer, he will complacently deny it, ac- 
cepting calmly the loss of a client and some 
hundreds of francs. 

Our big stores, our hotels, our railways, 
our Government give away articles, serv- 
ices and luxuries which we no longer notice, 
so accustomed are we to this state of things! 
But once out of America, matches, clean 
towels, distilled drinking water, soap, pins 
are invariably sold, not presented. The 
woman shopper, tired or unoccupied for an 
hour or so, no longer finds, in any shop, a 
warmed luxurious reading room, writing 
paper, telephones at hand, and music if she 
cares to wait for it! In Paris, the largest 
department store, near the Opéra, has one 
tiny dark dressing room for women, niched 
on an upper floor in a corner unavailable 
for any other purpose. Its half dozen 
basins have cold water only; you obtain 
soap, towel, anything else you require, from 
the attendant by paying for them. Most 
curious of all, there is not the smallest 
mirror! If you desire to telephone in this 
shop, you descend to the basement, where 
you stand in line for your turn at one of the 
three or four telephones available. 

Americans who, usually during hurried 
shopping or under other somewhat nerve- 
racking conditions, encounter these defects, 
are surprised and contemptuous. They 
should realize that even in America the 
department stores and hotels are not altru- 
istic institutions; the public eventually 
pays for all it receives. Just the same, on 
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the day a Paris hotel presents its patrons 
with soap, a newspaper, free pins—not to 
speak of The Book—it will reap, from the 
general stupefaction and consequent ad- 
vertisement, a rich harvest. 

Americans are often definitely irritated 
by the Frenchiness of French manners. 
They charge that the famous French cour- 
tesy is absolutely shallow and insincere, 
that it means exactly nothing. 

It is true that French courtesies in daily 
life—so universal and so mechanical—mean 
nothing in particular. But they mean a 
great deal in general. I imagine French 
citizens, and before them French subjects, 
were as surprised by the. first American 
tourists who began operations of buying, 
selling, and so on, with absolutely no pre- 
liminary greeting, as we should be by any 
barbarian who put his feet on a restaurant 
table. The Frenchwoman who enters a de- 
partment store to buy a paper of pins says, 
“‘ Bonjour, mademoiselle. I wish some pins.” 
When she enters a big restaurant she as 
definitely greets the maitre d’hétel who re- 
ceives her; or in asmall one, the proprietor. 
The French citizen entering at night his 
favorite café, acknowledges with a bow 
and a murmured ‘“M’sieu, ’Dames,” the 
presence there of fellow humans. 

Let us admit that it is rather a decent 
idea, after all. But the French learned that 
this is not our custom. They no longer ex- 
pect it of us. But how nice, for them and 
for us, if we had acknowledged it as a 
pleasant fashion to be followed at least 
while in France! We have learned, alas, 
that men are not born free and equal; but 
we could aid true democracy by so slight a 
friendly greeting to that other human being 
who was occupied in learning our wishes 
and serving them. 

‘All through the French countryside, two 
people passing each other smile or nod a 
greeting, murmur a ‘“Bonjour”’ or ‘‘ Bon- 
soir’’; ashy country child will yet raise his 
cap in salute to the passing stranger. Is it 
not a little to our discredit that the Brit- 
tany peasant says charitably, ‘‘ He does not 
salute; he is an American’’? 

The visitor is amused, too, by the French 
custom of shaking hands on every occa- 
sion—interminably. Acquaintances, meet- 
ing or passing, stop to shake hands, be it 
ever so hastily. The failure to do so, in fact, 
is a definite insult—a sign not merely of 
unfriendliness but of enmity. A French ac- 
quaintance in the country referred one day, 
casually, to my dislike for a young English 
girl, a painter, who passed by quite often. 

“But I do not dislike Miss I find 
her charming,” I replied, surprised. 

“But how is it then that you refuse to 
shake hands with her?’ protested the 
Frenchwoman. 


Punctuality, the Unknown Virtue 


Interminable, also, seem to us other 
forms of French greeting, when repeated a 
dozen times a day. When I meet a French 
friend on the street we first say ‘“‘ Bonjour.” 
Then she inquires as to my health, that of 
my husband, and of my children. I answer 
briefly but definitely, and then express my 
anxiety to know that the various members 
of her family are in good health. Not until 
this ritual is over do we separate, perhaps 
with mutual thankfulness! 

I can hear my scornful fellow country- 
men: ‘‘Pooh! What a waste of time! We 
move too fast for that sort of thing!” 

True. But the French consider it time 
wellspent. They perhaps exaggerate in this 
as in many other things. Yet the great 
American machine of life would go a little 
more smoothly, and not less swiftly, for a 
little human courtesy oil. 

Time—the definite hour and minute— 
apparently means little or nothing to the 
French; and this is one of the permanent 
causes of irritation to the visiting Anglo- 
Saxon. A theatrical premiére sometimes 
begins an hour or even an hour and a half 
after its announced time. I cannot recall 
any great occasion—review, anniversary 
celebration, patriotic meeting—which be- 
gan on time. At almost all Paris theaters 


programs are advertised to begin at 8:30. 
They actually never begin before nine, and 
the punctual visitor arriving at eight finds 
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an empty house—for the Fren¢ 
understand that 8:30 means n 
never arrive before that hour, 
on main lines, often arrive lat 
cial reason; and not seldom th 

This characteristic runs clea 
French life. An employe is reg 
dered if reproached for being ¢ 
of a half hour or so late. You le 
your maids to be on duty at ge 
wish to be sure of their 
past! You insist on the deli 
several days before you really 
pect to have them. Experien 
here carefully conceal from 
makers the boat they really int 
they know that on that da 
still open, they will be frantic: 
ing an unmoved dressmaker, 
plain with a convincing, reaso 
the garment has not yet come 
broiderer, but that she will su 
tomorrow, or, at the latest, f] 
The information that the clie 
the Atlantic by then seems t 
not with the weight of a stu 
own part, but of an unreaso 
tune, sent by the gods. ‘ Voi 
that; what will you?” she r 


Where French Thrif, 


But this characteristic can b 
not on the sailing day in que 
some other time! The French 
your time to suit his convenie 
perates you by his failure e¢ 
stand that he is doing so! Bi 
as readily and cheerfully y 
and other people’s, in your 
interest. A visitor asks 
the sum of exchangeable Fre 
lish is found to be inadequate. 
man will pleasantly accompa 
ger to the point in question, fin 
well spent in conversation. 

This is where the national eco 
down; the French will waste t 
and theirs, to any extent. 

We are all tired of war statisti 
mean little now, if they ever did 
can’t help feeling that if Americ 
just before sailing for France, 
minded that 1614 per cent of hern 
population is dead, and 3314 per | 
manently, seriously disabled, son 
phenomena of everyday life wl 
prised and irritated them would h 
satisfactorily explained. One ! 
visitor asked me with surprise hc 
that his barber had the Legion o 
Another complained of the stiff, 
movements and therefore imperf 
ice, of the lift operator. To him Ve 
as far off, as finished with, as The 
But Verdun, the war, has cripple 
for at least all of this and the nex 
tion. All the little intimate ways 
day life will continue to be affect 
stupendous losses. | 

New inventions, economic inte 
ence, make the world smaller evi 
bring inevitably the Old and theNe 
near and nearer. In the years to 
number of Americans who comet 
to visit the battlefields will become 
sively smaller and cease; fields | 
already cover the scars of No Ma) 
and in ten years Soissons, Verdun, ' 
Thierry will look like any other 
smiling towns of France. But int 
also, France and conditions of Fi 
may be more intimately impo 
American prosperity than even ni! 
haps, also, by that time, French 
have learned that, whether or not | 
la plus belle, it is infinitely to th 
tage of her citizens that they visit 
World. No two peoples are more! 
sympathetic and at ease together 
the French and Americans, even 
their great differences. And the gr 
of friendly love for America thi 
France in 1918 will never ebb ent 

Therefore, to avoid petty l 
which sometimes have grave 
American should write, for p: 
itors here, the booklet I hat 
and some Frenchman shoult 
the hoped-for visitors to Amer! 
How to Behave in America. 
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IXTEEN years of progressive en- 

gineering! Sixteen years of consci- 
entious manufacturing! More than a 
quarter of a million satisfied owners! 
That is what built these Paige-Jewett 
plants. 


The new main plant, newly equipped 
throughout, is, we believe, the most 
modern in the industry. Every proved 
method for precision and efficiency is 
here at work for you. 


Paige 


‘Over a Million Square Feet 
_—All Modern Facilities! 


The equipment is of super-accurate 
types usually seen only in plants mak- 
ing the costliest cars. 

These Paige-Jewett facilities—facil- 
ities used in the manufacture of fine- 
quality, small-production cars—are 
now applied to quantity production. 

The result is truly fine cars at 
moderate cost. "That means remark- 
able va/ue for the buyers of Paige and 
Jewett cars! recs 
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Sealrioht 
SLourind Ars 


Milk Bottle Caps 


5S EALRIGHT 
POURING PULL 


©5Colnc 
3 Times More Useful 


1—Remove cap cleanly 
by pulling tab. Each 
cap its own “‘opener.”’ 


SEALRIGHT 
POURING PULL 


2—Lift tab and pour 
without spilling. 


3—Lift tab and insert 
straw for drinking. 


Lven a child can pour it 


When your bottle of milk is capped 
with a Sealright Pouring-Pull Cap, 
even a child can pour it without 
spilling. 

Sealright Pouring-Pull Caps are 
3 times more useful and more 
healthful, because they assure a 
safe, clean way of removing the 
cap; a safe, clean way of pouring 
milk over the tab without spilling 
and a more healthful way of drink- 
ing milk through a straw direct 
from the original, sterilized bottle. 
Just lift the patented tab and in- 
sert a straw. This modern method 
prevents gulping and encourages 
slower drinking, thereby aiding 
digestion. What a help to mothers 
who once had to open a bottle of 
milk, pour it into a glass, and then 
see that the kiddies didn’t, spill it. 
Ask your milk dealer to deliver milk 
to you in bottles capped with Seal- 
right Pouring-Pull Milk Bottle 
Caps. School Officials, Restau- 
rant Proprietors, and Housewives 
send for complete information, and 
samples to show your dealer. 


Sealright Co., Inc. 
Dept. 9-BP Fulton, N.Y. 


Operating the largest plant in the world making 
Pouring-Pull Milk Bottle Caps, Ordinary or 


Common Caps, and Sealright Liquid -Tight 
Paper Containers. 


3 Times more useful 
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Cargo began to arrive. Coarse salt in 
bulk. The old wharf had not been so brisk 
and busy in years. Capt. Bart Rowe grew 
neryous, at least outwardly, as the day 
passed. He was dressed in his best suit, 
and continually glanced up the wharf. In 
the mealtime rests he walked to the shore 
end and back to the schooner half a dozen 
times. 

Then just after supper the new mate 
came on board and Captain Bart’s impa- 
tience vanished. Paul Hurst was good to 
look at. Slender and strong as a pine spar, 
he had a happy eye and a whimsical mouth, 
and he smiled with cheery optimism as the 
skipper showed him around the schooner. 
Captain Bart was anxious, eager, overcare- 
ful that he leave nothing unexplained. 
Hurst smiled atit all. If he noticed the rat- 
like glitter behind Bart’s gray-moss brows, 
which no amount of eagerness could quench, 
he gave no sign. He could detect readily 
enough the painted camouflage of the an- 
cient vessel, which was pitifully insufficient 
to hide the scars and rust pits from a sea- 
man’s eye. But he followed the old man 
below, carrying a small trunk with effortless 
ease, and was shown into his tiny cabin. 

“Maybe it ain’t quite like the big steam- 
ers, Mr. Hurst, but then maybe you 
wouldn’t ha’ got a big steamer yet a whiles,”’ 
said Bart with a grin that was more like a 
snarl. Hurst laughed. 

“Suits me, sir. The wages are as good, 
anyway, and I wanta first mate’s discharge. 
Any orders, sir?” 

“You'll have tomorrow to look her over. 
The crew’s aboard. Four men before the 
mast. You’ll sign on at noon. That’s all. 
Sail day after tomorrow.” 

“Bound for Iceland, captain? How 
about clothes? I’ve never been anywhere 
very cold. What do I need more than 
usual?” 

“Nothing. I’ve got a good slop chest 
with everything in it.” 

The skipper jerked out the words irrita- 
bly. Hurst grinned good-temperedly and 
threw off his coat. 

The skipper left him to unpack his gear 
and went to his own room with a crouching 
glide which emphasized horribly the hump 
on his back. Hurst watched him go, and 
closed his own door only when the skipper’s 
door was shut. 

When the Hesperus towed to sea the 
skipper paced the little half poop nervously. 
His gaze was fastened upon the stalwart 
figure of the mate, forward. Two seamen 
were aft, one at the helm, and two with the 
mate on the forecastle, and it was apparent 
that there was not one real sailorman in the 
four. The man at the wheel steered well 
enough—he was a tugboat hand—but the 
rest knew little about a vessel, and the 
skipper seemed to expect some comment 
from the mate. But Hurst smiled and 
whistled softly, did jobs instead of trying 
to show men how to do them, and alto- 
gether handled his end of the schooner like 
a he man. 

“Men all right, mister?’’ the skipper 
asked gruffly when the mate came aft. The 
sails had been set, somehow, and trimmed, 
with time and patience. The mate had 
never lost his cheery smile, even when his 
men seemed utterly useless. 

“Seen better,’ he grinned. “But I'll 
have them in shape in a day or two, sir. 
Hardly expect to get sailors these days. 
These’ll be all right. They’ve got two arms 
and two legs apiece. I don’t ask more. 
Two real sailors could handle this vessel.’ 

“Never mind about two men handling 
my ship, mister!’’ snapped Bart savagely. 
“‘T’m payin’ four sailors good wages. Make 
7em work. That’s what you’re here for.” 

““They’ll work, never fear. You don’t 
expect me to drive them bucko fashion, I 
hope?” 

“You make ’em work, whatever method 
you use. If you was never used to a real 
ship, get used to it now. You’re too blasted 
soft for men like these. If you’re not able, 
let me know; that’s all, mister.” 

“He ain’t so looney over th’ noo mate as 
he looked,” the cook remarked sagely when 
the men got their evening hash. “Bill wos 
tellin’ me 

“Bill ain’t heard nothink,”’ said Pete. 
“He only heard wot wos said on deck. He 
didn’t hear nothink 0’ wot went on when 
the skipper wos all alone in his berth. 
Through th’ skylight I heard it. His teeth! 
Jumpin’ cats! I thought he wos chawin’ 
bones! And cuss? Ow!” 
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“Bet th’ smart mate don’t think he’s 
the blue-eyed boy now, like he did yester- 
day, any’ow,” put in Bill. ‘He looked as 
if he wos goin’ to teach th’ old man a few 
new tricks, way he wos grinnin’ when he 
come aboard. Ain’t nobody goin’ to teach 
that old man much. Wonder wot he’s 
sour on the world for.” 

“S’long as he don’t git sour on me I’ll 
be satisfied,” said the cook. ‘‘I never see 
sich eyes. Like tiger’s, they are. I believe 
he’s ’arf batty, that’s wot I believe.” 

Paul Hurst began to wonder as day fol- 
lowed day, bringing only bitterness into 
the old skipper’s aspect. The sea continued 
smooth, the breeze fresh and fair, the old 
schooner bustled her northerly way in fine 
style, and even the crew had no chance to 
show how useless they could be. But Cap- 
tain Bart scowled and muttered. His eyes 
blazed like fanned coals under the gray 
eaves. His speech was curt and scathing. 
Hurst went to tell him that harder weather 
loomed up, and surprised him with the 
picture in the rough frame in the grip of 
two hands so tense that the knuckles were 
white under the brown skin. 

“Breezing up, sir,’ said Hurst. “You 
didn’t tell me whether you want me to 
pein sail as I judge best, or to call you 

rst. 

“Damn and blast you for a useless pup!”’ 
rasped the skipper. His great hands twisted 
the frame and broke it. Glass clattered on 
the bare floor. He hurled down the picture 
in its wreckage and ground his foot upon 
it. “If you can’t handle a bit of a schooner 
like this I’ll put you in the galley and 
make the cook first mate!”’ 

Hurst went white with anger. But he 
mastered the impulse to retort and went 
on deck. For the next hour the crew be- 
lieved he was mad drunk. Before the hour 
was up they knew at least a little about 
handling sail. When the rising breeze drove 
the schooner through leaping seas under 
reduced canvas, and sprays flew high at 
her bows, cold sprays which stung, Paul 
Hurst leaned against the cabin hatch and 
fought down his anger. It was a struggle; 
but he was of a sanguine and cheerful na- 
ture, he was young, and had been brought 
up to respect age, or, if he could not respect 
it, to make allowance for it. So he buttoned 
his coat tightly against the chill of coming 
night, clapped a cover over his lighted pipe 
and soothed his ruffled soul with song: 


““There’s a girl asleep with a blue dress on, 
Shake her, Johnny, shake her! 
It’s an unsafe couch she’s resting on, 
Shake her and so wake her.’’ 


The cabin clock struck four bells, and 
the mate ceased his song long enough to 
strike four on the poop bell. It was time 
to relieve the wheel and lookout, which 
simply meant that two men changed places 
with each other. But Hurst believed in 
kindness until kindness proved to be a mis- 
take, and he always took the wheel himself 
for five minutes at the change so that both 
helmsman and lookout might enjoy asmoke 
midway of their watch. He went to the 
wheel and resumed his song: 


“Storm clouds gathering on our lee, 
Shake her, Johnny, shake her! 
And soon aback our sails may be, 
Shake her and so wake her.’’ 


The relieved helmsman shuffled for- 
ward and contemptuously told his relief 
of a singing mate, of a mate who sang 
about a girl too. It was too good. The 
men were of the sort to take advantage. 
They took many minutes, smoking to- 
gether. 

Five minutes after Hurst took the helm 
Bart Rowe stumbled on deck, bareheaded. 
His gray hair streamed wild in the wind. 
He was half dressed, but the chill of the 
lowering temperature was powerless to 
make him shiver. He stepped close to the 
binnacle and peered into Hurst’s face. 

“Where’s the watch?”’ he snarled. 

“T let the men have a smoke for five 
minutes before relieving each other, sir,” 
smiled Hurst, and began humming the tune 
of his song over again. 

“Stop that mumbling!” 

“T was singing, sir.” Hurst refused to 
take offense. 

“Singin’! A singin’ mate! Men loafin’ 
in the forecastle and a singin’ mate to the 
wheel! Do I pay you big wages to steer?” 

The skipper strode forward. On his way 
he picked up the poop bell lanyard and 
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slipped it from the hammer, ] 
this, a murderous flail of four-sid 


‘made of cotton cord, Turk’s-he 


crowned, and suddenly burst in 
two men smoking their watch ay 
forecastle. He spoke no words, 
sound of his breath hissing th 
clenched teeth frightened the fel 
hurriedly putting their pipes ay, 
the sound of furious blows of the 
yard, applied to head, face, , 
shoulders indiscriminately as th 
tried to escape, awakened the t 
sleeping sailors and showed then 
man behind the skipper’s outer } 
the subdued light of the tur 
lamp, with the shadows dancing t 
and swing of the schooner, B; 
flogged the two men until even h 
arm grew weary. His face was t 
a devil. The men whimpered, ble 
blinded, huddling forward befor 
sistless attack. 
“Hey, cap, don’t kill ’em!” 
one of the awakened men. ‘ 
The skipper turned oven 
but he was nearer the door. Hi 
was already out on deck; toge 
raced aft and bawled their tale , 
to the mate. i 
“One of you take the wheel,”’s 
sharply. v 
Both men stayed aft, while he1 
forecastle with hard-pressed lips 
he entered he heard the swish an 
blows. He was not prepared for 
he saw. Ps 
The two delinquent seamen were 
in the dark angle of the bows, a 
heads, dripping blood; while o 
crouched a hunchbacked terror, 
away with cold ferocity with a 
lanyard. Ap. 
“Captain! Captain Rowe! Yi 
ing those men, sir! Come away!’ 
Hurst caught the upraised arm 
skipper swung around on him wit 
ful curse. Wrenching his arm 
struck viciously at the mate, 
“Don’t you do that!’’ warn 
sharply, catching the blow in 
“Don’t ever try that with me, 
Rowe!” é 
The skipper tried to free his ha 
but it was held in a grip like th 
death, and the eyes that met hi 
glare were steady and unafraid. 
“You'll pay for your dai 
ness!’’ gasped the skipper, le 
lanyard. ‘‘Get after your 
’em to their places. I’ll not! 
do your watch’s work!”’ q 
““My men are not fit to gc 
thanks to you,” the mate re 
“T’ll keep the watch myself. 
to take some cooling medie 
Another spell of fever like tk 
be. murdering somebody.” _ 
“Look out it isn’t you!’ 
Rowe, slouching from the 
dodging the sprays on his y ay 
Hurst took the helm, sen 
men of the skipper’s watch to the 
sleep out if they could the small t 


of clothes after quitting the f! 
He was hot. He was angry, yet! 
with his anger, hating hard feeli) 
only wanted to forget that red s¢ 
wondered if the men would try to’ 
He tried to thrust it all from his 
his own particular method of sin}! 


““A seaman brave our skipper ' 
And true as he was bl 
So off went we to the Greenlan’ 
To face the storm and cold, brav) 
To face the storm and cold.’ 


mered eight bells out on the a 
bell as the skipper appeared on 4 
lieve him and the helmsman § 
with hangdog look 1 
(Continued on Page 9"! 
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SPECIAL 


4-PASSENGER COUPE 


Referred to as Special because it includes 
every item of special equipment that could 
possibly accentuate the car’s beauty, value 
and comfort. 


Five balloon-type tires are provided. There 
| are nickeled bumpers, front and rear; nickel 
trimmed radiator shell with motometer; 
special body striping; rear view mirror; auto- 
matic windshield wiper; scuff plates; cowl 
lights and steel disc wheels. 
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WIDE-WEB 


Sa 


Perfect Support 


with 
Perfect Comfort 


UST the right width—and just 

the right elasticity! That’s 
why you can count on Pioneer- 
Brighton Wide-Webs for perfect 
comfort. 


Brighton elastic is built for comfort— 
made of thin strands of special rubber 
that may be pulled to many times their 
normal length. Our special curing pro- 
cess gives remarkable ease—absolutely 
no binding; even the most tender legs 
won’t feel Brighton Wide-Webs. 

And, for long service, each strand of 
Brighton elastic is wrapped and re- 
wrapped with soft yarn. This insures 
double the wear of ordinary elastic, be- 
cause the yarn, wound around the rub- 
ber, guards against the deadening effects 
of perspiration. 

If you want ‘‘real man’s”’ comfort, in- 
sist upon Pioneer-Brighton Wide-Webs. 


Each strand of specially cured rubber is 
wrapped and re-wrapped with seft yarn 


y) Wii 


Single Grip 
35c and up 


Double Grip 
50c and up 


PIONEER SUSPENDER COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
For 47 Years Manufacturers of 
Pioneer Suspenders Pioneer Belts 
Pioneer-Brighton Garters 
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THE SATURDAY 


(Continued from Page 48) 

When another day dawned, gray and 
bleak, Hurst asked the skipper for some 
warm clothes. The skipper led him below, 
flung open the slop chest and asked with a 
queer expression what was needed. Paul 
needed almost everything in the way of 
cold-weather outfit and began to itemize. 
He paused for a moment and stood staring 
in amazement at the once fat tabby cat, 
which sneaked out of some dark corner the 
instant the skipper spoke, crawled on its 
belly to the stairs and flew on deck as if its 
tail was on fire. And it was no longer sleek 
and fat. It was a misery of a cat. The 
mate’s eyes were glittering with under- 
standing as he recommenced his list. 

“Woolen underwear and socks 

“T’ve got cotton, mister. First come 
first served, you know. Th’ crew didn’t 
wait as long as you did. They’re good 
cotton though. What else?”’ 

The mate shrugged. 

“Mittens and a watch cap 

“Mittens?’’ The skipper affected sur- 
prise, raising his gray eaves of brows and 
peering into Hurst’s face. “A sailorman 
needing mittens? Afraid I didn’t allow for 
your kind o’ sailor, mister. But I got a 
good watch cap. Here, try this.” 

The mate glanced at the shoddy wool 
helmet and grinned sarcastically. He 
made a comprehensive gesture with both 
hands. He had seen the men’s outfits, had 
watched them shiver. 

“Never mind, captain,” he said indiffer- 
ently. ‘You told me you had a full slop 
chest, that’s all. I can get along all right. 
The men are shivering, though, and they 
don’t seem very happy, for all the warm 
gear you say they took from the slop 
chest.” 

“Don’t they seem satisfied?’”’ asked the 
skipper eagerly. 

He ignored entirely the mate’s innuendo 
about the supply of clothing, only appear- 
ing anxious about the men’s happiness; 
and judging by his face, he was less anxious 
to know they were happy than to know 
they were not. The mate left the cabin 
with something nearer disgust on his face 
than he had permitted himself to show be- 
fore. And Bart Rowe watched him go, 
rubbing his gnarled old hands as he watched, 
his yellow teeth gleaming behind tight lips. 
The slop chest was left open, and the skipper 
went on deck, though it was his watch be- 
low and there was no sun visible to make an 
observation possible. Every few minutes 
the slaty seas rolled aboard, though the 
wind was not approaching gale force. The 
cat had found a dry spot on the saddle of 
the main boom. When the skipper ap- 
peared the cat leaped up, with every hair on 
end, and, daring the washing seas, bounded 
along the main deck and took refuge in the 
galley. Bart laughed evilly. He gazed 
around the schooner’s streaming decks. 
The man on watch who was not at the helm 
huddled in the lee of the galley house out of 
the wind. 

“Mister,” the skipper began, “‘you was 
sayin’ something to me about th’ men 
seemin’ unhappy. That’s idleness.”’ 

“What work can they do in this weather, 
sir?’”? demanded Hurst sharply. Bart 
grinned, rubbing his hands. 

“Pump, mister. Didn’t ye know that 
salt’ll melt in water? Suppose there’s two 
or three foot o’ water in her. Did ye think 
to try th’ well, mister?” 

“T shall try it at eight bells, sir. I sup- 
posed you tried it at eight bells in your 
watch. If my ways don’t suit you ; 

“Yes, yes?”’ The skipper leaned nearer 
expectantly. 

; you must tell me your way. I’m 
here to do my duty.” 

‘Oh, you are? Then you take the helm, 
mister, and send your men to the pump. 
Call out my two farmers as well. This ain’t 
a home.” 

In due time, not very quickly, four shiv- 
ering, swearing men stood knee-deep in the 
swirling wash at the pump. Their faces 
were turned aft most of the time, but they 
got scant encouragement from sight of that 
grim old man standing at the rail with fly- 
ing hair and grinning teeth. When he 
turned aside, his great humped shoulders 
seemed to engage in one colossal shrug of 
contempt. 

“‘Mister, the men don’t seem happy,” he 
said to the mate at last. “I’ll take the 
wheel a spell. You go down an’ lend a 
hand. Sing to’em. You was singin’ a real 
nice pumpin’ chantey yesterday.” 

He glared as if expecting a protest. But 
Hurst was already stepping from the grat- 
ing, looking fairly happy too. Truth was, 
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the mate was cold. A spell at the pumps 
would warm him. He hoped there was 
water enough in the schooner to make the 
spell a fairly long one. 

Bart Rowe steered, grim as a frozen 
pirate, grotesque in the attitude he as- 
sumed, which exaggerated his hunchback. 
He scarcely noted course or trim of the 
schooner. He was watching the little group 
of men monotonously grinding the pump 
brakes up and down, while the water 
foamed at their boots. He listened, too, 
with head cocked sideways. The men had 
been talking loudly; they still talked, but 
less loudly, and they were talking to the 
mate, who did not seem to try to silence 
them. When the pumps sucked, Hurst went 
aft, but the men remained forward. 

“T sent the men to get a smoke,” said the 
mate, offering to take the helm. 

The skipper’s eyes glowed redly and his 
lips snarled. Hurst forestalled the out- 
burst. 

“T wanted to speak to you alone, sir. 
The men are talking queerly. They asked 
me about the ship’s position and how near 
te are to the northern steamer tracks, 
an ” 

“Did you tell ’em? Did you, mister?” 
demanded the skipper eagerly. 

Hurst stared at him. The warped old 
man seemed actually to expect that his 
mate had discussed such matters with the 
crew. 

“No, of course I didn’t!’ retorted Hurst, 
again offering to take the wheel. This time 
he was permitted to, and Bart Rowe stepped 
away, chuckling, and went below. In afew 
minutes he reappeared with a chart in his 
hand and held it up so that the men for- 
ward could see if they put their noses out- 
side the forecastle. Then he bellowed for all 
hands and they came sullenly. The cook 
obeyed, too, and when he came from the 
galley the tabby catsat on hisshoulder. But 
when he turned aft that cat leaped desper- 
ately and regained the galley just an in- 
stant before the door crashed shut. The 
men answered a further summons and 
gathered in an embarrassed crowd on the 
half poop. Sullen they were, and even the 
cruelly beaten men of yesterday refused to 
hide their sullenness. 

‘“‘So you want to know where you are, 
hey?” the skipper cried, and opened the 
chart. The men shrank back, staring at his 
face in sudden terror. But he smiled, as 
sunnily as such a face could smile, and 
turned so that all might see the chart. 
“‘Catch hold, two 0’ ye, a corner apiece,’”’ he 
ordered. Then he traced with a great 
finger the schooner’s track to the last noon 
position pricked off. A little space farther 
he moved his finger. ‘‘You’re here, lads. 
Noon, you'll be hereabouts. Steamer lanes? 
Here they go. From now until this time to- 
morrow keep a good lookout. I s’pose 
that’s what you wanted to know for, wan’t 
it? Good sailormen, I bet you are. Want 
to be sure you keep a good lookout for the 
Old Man, hey? Well, thankee, boys, thankee. 
Get for’ard to your smokin’ again. Mr. 
Hurst’ll steer the ship for ye.” 

The men went forward in awed silence. 
They were frightened. Hurst regarded the 
skipper intently as he went below with the 
chart. He was beginning to feel sure that 
the Old Man wasinsane. He wanted to see 
that chart for himself. Up to that moment 
the skipper had kept his reckoning, with all 
the figures, and the chart itself locked in his 
room. Hurst had once taken his sextant on 
deck; he had been harshly told to take care 
of the working of the ship and to leave the 
navigation to the skipper. 

He had no opportunity to see the chart. 
There was no sun for the noon observation. 
When the skipper relieved the watch at 
eight bells he locked his cabin behind him. 
The wind had fallen light. The seas no 
longer crested and broke. They ran in long 
slaty swells that looked cold. Air there still 
was, but very scant. To the northward a 
glint hung in the sky. 

“Tee!”’ said the skipper, and seemed 
pleased. 

Hurst glanced at him as he left the deck 
to the Old Man, and was sure now that he 
was mad. He lay down, with his clothes 
on, to try to get what sleep he could in 
case the Old Man’s madness took on a 
more serious phase. Vaguely, somewhere 
near the middle of his doze, he heard the 
chirruping clack of tackles. The schooner 
rolled heavily, as if the wind had utterly 
died. Suddenly there came a succession 
of rumbling bumps alongside; not heavy 
or sharp, but dull and rolling. He peered 
through his port glass, saw an expanse of 
sea covered with floating broken ice in 


which the schooner lay witho 
except the rolling. He dozed 
yet willing to believe that the gs 
crazy enough to cast away his. 
liberately. a 
On deck Bart Rowe seemed { 
embodiment of every evil attribut 
ever knew. He sent the men to ¢] 
again, the mate’s men too. He 
at their curses. Then he stole 
locked Hurst’s door with his oy 
was back on deck with an agility 
amazing in one of his bulk and d 
Without raising his voice, he sent 
from the pump to the only boat 
made them lower away the ie 
glanced at one another meani 
cretly, as they saw the boat f 
alongside, never guessing how li 
could hide a look or a gesture from! 
old man. { 
“Now get into the boat 
clear of the ice,”’ he said. 
Sore-handed men just from 
men who ought by rights to have 
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them, and the smile made tk 
One of them made a terse, 
mark, and the rest followed 
boat. Soon the towline tai 
and the schooner moved 
through the water, which was 
ered as far as the eye could see 
of hard ice. Far to the north ; 
berg raised its glittering pinnacl 
sky, touched magically by a sl 

light that shot through a rift in 
sky. Slow work was that towi 
men cursed, but bent their bac 
scowling faces turned toward the ¢ 
figure on the schooner’s wheel 
But as they cursed him and towe 
schooner they carried on a warn 
sion in fierce undertones. The « 
especially warm. That was no] 
cook’s job, pulling a ruddy big oar 
boat. His part in the discussion y 
much earnest attention. The | 
hurricane roar broke in: y 

“One o’ you come aboard and 
wheel a while!” a 

In haste the men hauled back th 
the line until one of them could 
aboard by the jib-boom rigging 
whispered eagerly as they hoisted 
and the boat went back to he 
towing. 

“See if you can miss some o’ t 
of ice,” said the skipper sare 
“T’ll be up again in fifteen minut 
you can all have a rest—at the pu 

The moment his back was ow 


hatch over and slipped the hasp 
staple. His mates were back and 
rail, excited and more than a little 
but determined, almost before 


dropped the hasp. They 

the hatch, listening, liste 
sound came from below. They loc 
one another’s faces, doubting | 
good luck could be without nee 


cook, still sore from his rowing, jer! 
back to activity with a word. 

them they cleaned the galley of st 
hoisted a water bareca into the bi 
man, less flustered than the re 
stealthily to the compass and asi 
the cardinal points with referenc 
Hesperus. a 

“Get a move on!” he bade h 
hoarsely. They piled into the bc 
cook darted back and brought 
tabby cat. He held onto the beas 
the protests of the others. “He dc 
to stop behind an’ drownd, he do 
sisted the cook. | 

But before the boat shoved off: 
decided for himself by leaping ba' 
schooner he had known as home fo 

“There y’are!”’ grumbled on 
men who had been so cruelly a 
spirit was shaken. “Who sez | 
cat don’t know?” 

They silenced him with e 
away. 

Just before eight bells B 
locked Hurst’s door without 
knocked sharply on the p 
the sleeper. The mate replie 
yawned; satisfied that he was aroe 
Old Man mounted the short col! 
way, chuckling deeply, and breal! 
a harsh laugh at finding th 
fastened. He made no m 
bursting it open than the sea 
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lon and low-pressure tires function 
(eir best—they ride easiest and have 
least upthrow—when controlled by 
liel Balloon-Type Snubbers. 


jis a mechanical fact; and it is a fact 
‘ase these Gabriels alone possess the 
{qualities which control of low air 
jure demands. 


‘not enough to have the snubber strap 
msion all the time. There must be 
eplay, so that the tires themselves can 
irb the small bumps and thereby 
rigidity. 

he Balloon-Type Snubbers have 
saecessary free play to allow the car 
"igs to move the required distance 


i 


before the snubber is brought into action. 


With balloon or low-pressure tires, the 
three to six inch perpendicular range of 
action of the car body becomes five to eight 
inches by reason of the cushion effect of 
low air pressure. 


Gabriels mean better and quicker check- 
ing of the upthrow that follows the larger 
bumps. 


Plainly, with these two qualities—which 
Gabriel was first to incorporate for balloon 
tire users— Gabriel Balloon-Type Snubbers 
provide the control which is absolutely 
necessary to get the best out of the new- 
type tires, by eliminating pitching, gallop- 
ing and throwing. 


Gabriel is the only spring con- 
trol device officially, by patent 
and copyright, entitled to the 
name Snubber. To make cer- 
tain that you have genuine 
Gabriel Snubbers installed on 
your car, go to the authorized 
Gabriel Snubber Sales and 
Service Stations which are 
maintained in 2200 cities and 
towns. Motor car dealers who 
are desirousof assuring theircus- 
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GABRIEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1408 East 40th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


Gabriel Manufacturing Company of Canada, Toronto, Ont. 
SY Sales & Service Everywhere 9 


2, acabriel | 
’ Snubbers 


Best for All Tires Carrying Low Air Pressure 


tomers of greatest satisfaction 
recommend Gabriel Snubbers 
and many install them as well. 
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finger tips 


when you want them 


—Back they come 
if you lose them! 


Pees away securely in this 
slim leather case, flat and 
compact as a pocket memoran- 
dum, a// your keys are instantly 
at your finger-tips. Easy to 
carry—hard to forget—and the 
four-key models clip to pocket 
or handbag like a fountain-pen. 


And now—to bring even lost 
keys back to you—the Buxton 
Key Identification Service has 
been established. In each Key- 
tainer pocket is anumbered card, 
offering a reward for return to 
Buxton Headquarters. When a 
lost Keytainer is sent there, 
Buxton looks up the owner's 
number—forwards him his miss- 
ing keys—and mails the finder 
his reward. 


A combination set— 
a small Keytainer for 
the keys used oftenest 
(auto keys, house keys) 
and a larger model for 
all other keys. $1.05 
to $19.25. 


You can get Buxton Keytainers in 
dozens of different types and leathers— 
from high-grade cowhide at one dollar 
and less to gold-mounted pin seal at 
eleven dollars. 2, 4, 6, or 8 hooks—and 
each hook holds two keys. 


Jewelers, department stores, leather 
goods, stationery, haberdashery, hard- 
ware and drug stores carry Buxton Key- 
tainers. Drop in and examine them—or 
let us send you the Book of Buxton 
Keytainers—free. BUXTON, Inc., 167 
Chestnut St., Springfield, Mass. 


* * 


Buxton Keytainers are still made in two 
styles— with and without the Handy 
Pocket. The Key Identification Service, 
of course, applies only to the Handy * 
Pocket models, which hold the Identifica- 
tion Card. Protect your keys with this 
new national Service—at once! 


BUXTON 
KEY-TAINER 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
dropping the hasp. With the great hump 
on his back pressed against the underside 
of the slide, he strained every muscle of his 
powerful frame against stairs and hand- 
rails, until one board at the edge of the 
slide ripped off with a crash. When he 
stood on deck he looked without hesitation 
in the direction the boat had taken, and 
spotted the tiny speck, looking like a water 
beetle with the quick-moving oars for legs. 
His grim. face was alive with unhealthy 
mirth. He made no effort to conceal it 
when Hurst ran on deck partly dressed, 
alarmed by the smashing of the slide. 

“There they go!’”’ chuckled Bart. 

One long arm was outflung to the hori- 
zon, southward. His heavy gray brows, 
jutting out by reason of his attitude, made 
him look like a hoary evil old vulture. The 
mate stared at the boat, then in honest 
amazement at the Old Man. 

“*You scared those men out,” said Hurst 
gravely. “Now what do you expect to 
do?” 
Bart had one hand in his pilot jacket 
pocket. His eyes were fixed in a glittering 
gaze on the mate’s amazed face. The 
schooner lay rolling idly in a flat calm, on a 
long steep swell, and ice cakes were packing 
all.about her. To the north lay the colossal 
iceberg that had crept up over the horizon 
on a subtle current; and flanking it now, 
drifting on the same stream, miles and 
miles of ice stretched away into the haze. 

“You said once that two real sailormen 
could handle the Hesperus, mister. We'll 
see,” retorted the skipper. His face 
writhed devilishly and a fleck of foam lay 
on his lower lip. ‘‘Unless you want to 
follow the rest o’ th’ rats.” 

“T can’t swim that far,’’ Hurst laughed 
shortly. ‘“‘And I don’t believe the ice 
would bear my weight. Anyhow, captain, 
I signed for the voyage to Reykjavik and 
back, and I can keep my watch as long as 
you can keep yours. The deck’s relieved, 
sir!” 

The skipper peered narrowly at him, as 
if to search his soul. But the mate had 
turned away, humming a tune, and was 
scrutinizing the sky and the schooner’s situ- 
ation in seamanly fashion. Bart grunted 
some unintelligible remark, pulled out a 
pistol from his pocket and tossed it over- 
board. Then he went below. Paul Hurst 
watched him with a queer look, gave a 
glance at the piece of ice which the revolver 
had broken in its fall, and went forward to 
the pump. He heaved at the brakes for 
several turns before the water came, and 
found the job hard for one man. A deep 
puzzlement shone in his eyes. His broad 
forehead puckered and his mobile mouth 
displayed many expressive lines. But he 
pumped with vigor, and eased the labor 
with an old pumping chantey: 


. “Fire in the galley, fire in the house, 
Fire in the beef kid, scorching the scouse. 
Fire! Fire! Fire down below! 
Keep the pumps a-pumping, 
Fire down below!” 


Unconscious of the fierce face framed in 
one of the cabin ports looking out along the 
deck, Hurst heaved away stoutly in time to 
the tune: 


“Fire in the lifeboat, fire in the gig, 
Fire in the pigsty roasting the pig. 
Fire! Fire! Fire down below! 
Keep the pumps a-pumping, 

Fire down below!”’ 


He forgot to sing for a dozen strokes 
while overwhelmed with the wonder of it 
all. He could not believe the Old Man 
utterly insane; nor could he be entirely 
sane. The situation was weird. And there, 
to the north, the ice barrier advanced upon 
the schooner slowly but surely. A breeze 
was her only salvation, and the skies prom- 
ised no breeze. Perhaps the crew had been 
wise, after all. They had been told, amaz- 
ingly, by the Old Man himself where to 
intercept steamers. He alone had not had 
a chance to look at that chart. He had 
never seen the log. There was a double 
slate hanging in the companionway, on 
which he entered the report in his watch; 
that was copied by the Old Man into the 
log and the slate washed for the next four 

ours: 


“Fire in the storeroom spoiling the food, 
Fire on the orlop burning the wood. 
Fire! Fire! Fire down below! 

Keep the pumps a-pumping, 
Fire down below!”’ 


That stanza reminded him of food. The 
pump sucked, and he went to the galley. 
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The dingy little sea kitchen was cold and 
bare. There was a tin of musty flour, a 
yellow beef bone, closely cleaned, and some 
dried apples. That was all. He knew where 
the stores were kept in the cabin, and went 
there. The place was locked. His face 
was not quite so hopeful when he went 
back to the galley and filled his belly with 
dried apples and water. He decided to get 
an understanding from the skipper. He 
knew the ship could not be many days’ 
sail from her port if the wind would only 
blow; but near or far, he did not propose to 
starve. He could work. It had been no 
idle boast when he said two men could 
work that schooner. But he was young 
and lusty, and food was very essential, if 
food there was. He meant, too, to find out 
the schooner’s position for himself. If he 
could not get to see the chart he would 
take observations and get the accurate 
place. He looked at the gray sky. There 
was small likelihood of getting the sun that 
day. Unless the breeze came before night 
and blew the floating ice away, there would 
searcely be a clear horizon for star sights 
after dark. 

But having come to these decisions, 
Hurst felt easier. He spent the remainder 
of his watch on deck rummaging in the fore- 
peak. 

He was followed around by the gaunt 
tabby cat, which mewed dismally. But 
the cat refused to go aft, even for com- 
panionship. It stayed on the main hatch, 
and when Bart appeared on deck again it 
darted inside the galley out of his sight. 

“Have ye pumped her, mister?” the 
skipper asked, with a civility that had a 
frosty sound. The mate replied that he 
had. ‘‘Then ye may light a fire and make 
some coffee, mister. I think you’ll find 
some stores in th’ galley. Make us a good 
supper. It’ll bea cold night. Then ye may 
give her a pump on my account. Mustn’t 
let the water get ahead of us, mister. Salt 
melts in water; even salt water.” 

Hurst repressed a hot retort with diffi- 
culty, answering simply, ‘Aye, aye, sir. 
There may be coffee, but there’s no grub 
except musty flour and dried apples, in the 
galley at least.” 

“You don’t tell me!’’ exclaimed Bart, 
raising his gray eaves in mock astonish- 
ment. ‘‘Well, well! Then we must eat 
apples, mister. I’ve et worse food than ap- 
ples. Can ye make pie?”’ 

“T’m a first mate, not a cook!” retorted 
Hurst, irritated beyond his limit of pa- 
tience. “I’m afraid it’ll be apples, unless 
you have some private stores. I can eat 
apples.” 

The skipper grinned. Smoke drifted 
from the galley chimney. A wave of black 
passion swept across Bart’s convulsed face 
at the sound of a song mingling with the 
galley smoke: 


“ A-roving, a-roving, since roving’s been my 


ruin, 
TPll go no more a-roving for you, fair maid.” 


“Sing!”’ cried Bart, raising his fists high. 
“Tl give you a new song to sing pretty 
soon!”’ 

Hurst brought coffee and a handful of 
dried apples. Bart swallowed the scalding 
black coffee, bitter as wormwood, and 
chewed indifferently at a few apple rings. 
Then he carelessly tossed the rest of the 
apples overboard and affected not to see 
the mate’s angry look at the waste. 

That night snow came. It fell straight 
and in great feathery flakes that swiftly 
covered the schooner in a soft white shroud. 
The sea swell flattened out under the weight 
of the packing ice. To the north, sounding 
closer every time it was heard, the growling 
of broken floes against the icy cliff side of a 
tall berg kept up a recurrent thunder. The 
mate cooked some apples and ate them 
rather than ask for food from the store he 
believed the skipper possessed. When 
Bart ate stewed apples at midnight, and 
did not throw any overboard, Hurst was 
not so sure about that private store. 

“Have you pumped her, mister?’’ the 
skipper asked as soon as he came on deck. 

“Twice, sir; once for my watch, once 
for yours; and without any offense, I sug- 
gest you lend a hand next spell: It’s hard 
for one man.” 

The skipper regarded him curiously but 
let the suggestion pass. All night the ice 
pounded at the schooner’s hull. At times 
she was partly lifted by the pressure of the 
pack. And every hour the snow fell; the 
circle of visibility around the ship was little 
more than her own length in diameter. 
And the growling of the drifting berg was 
incessant. Hurst could not understand a 
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good many things connected wit} 
tion of the Hesperus. For oneth 
not realized that a voyage to 
that time of the year would inyo 
of field ice. Then the schooner 
more water than the few bumps 
by the floating ice should wa; 
soon as he relieved the deck ; 
found the same windless conc 
mentally resolved to sleep on q 
after, or not farther away than th 
ionway; then he went back to th 
and dragged out canvas and 
planks which he had collected ; 
vious rummaging. He searchec 
for iron. 

When next he went off watel 
himself in a blanket and slept ir 
panionway. The snow had che 
finer flakes, hard little flakes wit 
them. He knew that wind was | 
change. The schooner still lay 
beset by pack ice, creaking unde 
sure. And the growling thun¢ 
berg was so near that but for ¢) 
must have been visible in darkn 

He had scarcely slept, for his 
whirling with his problems, whi 
abruptly thrown across the ¢ 
way, to come crashing against 
side, and the schooner staggered 
down to her beam ends, quiver 
nethermost treenail under a so 
avalanche of ice out of the ch 
Hurst was on his feet and out on 
breath, gripping the companio 
support. A sharp breeze blew 
snow drove slantwise in icy po 
Hesperus leaned dizzily, for her : 
not overcome the tenacity of + 
ice so quickly, and she perforce 1 
to the wind in some way. She co 
ahead; she rolled down sideway: 
the opaque snowy veil hiding the 
of the ship, the splintering of woo 
in between the grinding and a 
ice falling from a shattered berg. 

‘Where are ye, mister?” the 
voice demanded querulously. 

“Here, sir! Where are you?’ 
Hurst. 

There was something disquiet 
Old Man’s tone. The next instan 
ravenlike chuckle answered, and 
almost fell over the prostrate for 
tain Bart. A powerful hand re 
got a grip on Hurst’s arm, and] 
to drag himself to his feet. E 
thickly and sank to the deck aga’ 

‘What is it—collision?”’ them 
trying to pierce the snowy gloom 

“Aye. Iceberg, mister. Wind 
sudden. Before I could get hern 
slammed the main boom across : 
like it busted my breastbone 
standin’ on th’ cabin hatch, G 
hand up. We got to get her clea 
a fine fair wind for Iceland, miste 
that ravenlike chuckle made Hur: 
as he tried futilely to raise the 
powerful body to an erect posit 
Old Man’s grip was a thing o 
suggestion. The great hands felt 
jaws; the muscles of the long | 
the rigidity of taut wire rope. 

“‘Got to get her movin’. Fine! 
for Iceland!”’ | 

“T’ll set you near the helm, s, 
what I can,” said the mate. 

He half dragged Bart to the! 
where he could sit and steer. TI 
forward into the bows, trusting t 
to escape falling ice. None | 
schooner appeared to be mov: 
scraped heavily now and then 
boom was gone and the splinters | 
out through the iron crance lik¢! 
The headboards had been MPP ¢} 
the bows themselves badly crus] 
the water line. All this Hurst ( 


And the schooner was moving 4 
leaned less steeply, and the ice 
slid past her slowly and with man 
but steadily, as if she were free. 
some headsail, having lost the 
but with the forestaysail and in 
balance the after canvas she C0 
if she would keep afloat. Tha! 
trouble. As he clambered back 
of broken ice, past shattered de 
he wondered what the next 
pump would reveal. And more! 
he could not get out of his memo! 
man’s horrible, ravenlike. chuckl' 
encounter with the ice which ha 
(Continued on Page 54 
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fee AGCTLY “OPEN CAR COST 


THIS HUDSON COACH is the first closed car ever to 
sell at exactly open car cost. And Hudson, alone, 
can build it. As the largest producer of 6-cylinder 
| closed cars in the world, Hudson exclusively holds 
the advantages to create this car and this price. 


It is the easiest steering, most comfortable and steadiest 
riding Hudson ever built. No car is smoother in action. 
None, regardless of price, excels it in reliability or 
brilliancy of performance. 


Balloon Tires, Standard Equipment 
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HUDSON Super-Six COACH 
i) 


Freight and Tax Extra 
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The Publics Opinion 


HE test of any product is 
not what its maker claims 
for it but what the public 
thinks of it. The public’s opin- 
ion of @Aiz Products is undeni- 
ably established by the fact that 
92,000 dealers are handling them; 
handling them because their 
customers prefer them. 


If it’s a torn top, a shabby body, 
grinding gears, squeaky springs, 
a punctured tire or a leaky radi- 
ator, there is.a @Azz Product 
for it and for most of a car’s 
other needs. 


The @Aiz Handy Manual de- 
scribes many @Azz Products 
—also tells how to find motor 
troubles and fix them—it’s free— 


ask for booklet No. 24. 


Your dealer knows about GAzz 
Products—ASK HIM. 
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President 


THE R. M. HOLLINGSHEAD CO. 
Camden, New Jersey, U.S. A. 
Branches in 28 Principal Cities 
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(Continued from Page 52) 
made him a cripple far beyond any disabil- 
ity caused by his hunchback. He stopped 
beside the pump and heaved at the brakes. 

“Can’t be far off Reykjavik,’’ he mut- 
tered as the water gushed freely about his 
feet. ‘‘He’s mad. But he’ll need money, 
whoever looks after him. We’ll carry the 
old Hesperus in for him yet, won’t we, old 
girl?” 

He talked as he pumped as if the old 
schooner could hear and understand. But 
the water gushed too copiously. One pair 
of arms could never cope with it. And 
now, at least; he could not expect help. 
He went aft. As he passed the galley again 
the cat leaped to his shoulder, and it did 
not leave its perch when he stood beside 
the slumped figure of Bart Rowe. The 
animal rather clung the tighter. ® 

“Captain Rowe, the schooner can sail 
if she’ll float. She makes more water than 
I can clear though. If you’ll tell me about 
what distance we have to sail, I’ll know 
what to do.” 

“Mister, I’ll navigate my ship,’ Bart 
returned harshly. ‘‘You do what you can 
about the water. You’re a good first mate. 
That’s what I paid good money to get you 
for, and I’m paying you good wages to 
show how good you are.” 

“I’m doing all of a mate’s work!” re- 
torted Hurst. ‘“‘You’re not fit for much 
just now. You ought to consider your 
shippers.” 

“Y’m my own shipper! The cargo be- 
longs to me.”” Again that harsh chuckle 
that made Hurst shiver so. ‘I’m the only 
loser, if loser there must be. But I don’t 
expect to lose. I feel I’m goin’ to make a 
success out o’ this voyage, mister.” 

Hurst left him after glancing into the 
binnacle and noting the course the Old 
Man was steering. The sails were not 
trimmed for such a course. As he went 
along the deck he gave a pull on the sheets, 
until the Hesperus moved more freely, and 
the lumps of ice began to tinkle as they 
passed along her sides. He could see noth- 
ing beyond the driving snow; but he 
listened and knew that the growling of the 
berg was fast receding. Then he got a lan- 
tern, went to his heap of wood, canvas and 
iron rod, and began work upon a windmill 
pump which he hoped would keep the 
water down. When he went aft again, to 
get food and to see if Bart needed any- 
thing, he found the Old Man lying across 
the grating in a swoon, with a trickle of 
blood at his lips and a fleck of froth on his 
chin. His skin was ghastly under the three 
weeks’ beard he had let grow since sailing. 
In his swoon he wore a tight-lipped grin. 
One hand clung to the wheel, holding it 
rigid. The tabby cat, which had held a 
place on Hurst’s shoulder while he worked, 
jumped down and sniffed at the prostrate 
form. After a second sniff the hair rose all 
along the cat’s back and tail, and it sprang 
back to its place of safety. 

“Don’t blame you much, Kitty!’ mut- 
tered Hurst. ‘‘But he can’t lie there.”’ 

It took all his strength to drag the skip- 
per to the stairs. Easing him down them 
was not hard. But it was a herculean feat 
to get him partly undressed and snugly 
intohisbunk. Oncethere, the mate searched 
hurriedly for keys, but failed to find them 
before Bart’s eyes opened and fastened 
upon him in a queerly understanding fash- 
ion. 

“‘T was looking for your keys, sir,’ Hurst 
explained. ‘“‘You need some brandy or 
stimulant of some sort. You’re ill.” 

“There is no stimulant of that sort. I’ve 
got all the stimulant I need,” Bart replied, 
staring fixedly. “‘Look after the ship; never 
mind me. Hold your course, the last one 
given. That’s your orders.” 

Hurst left him without reply. He knew 
the ship’s greatest need was that windmill 
pump and hereturned to thejob. When that 
pump was working, driven by the same 
good breeze that was driving the ship to 
her port, he would demand something 
definite from the skipper. By lashing the 
helm he got the schooner to hold her 
course untended. Then he cleared the 
water with the hand pump by dint of half 
an hour’s heartbreaking toil, and there- 
after did not leave the windmill until he had 
erected it, connected it and trimmed the 
stroke to the main pump. And to give him 
courage, the breeze freshened, the schooner 
hummed busily along and the water poured 
from the pump lip to the whirring and 
clanking of the windmill. 

Before going to ask Bart the truth about 
stores, the mate took his watch from his 
shore clothes and wound it up. He meant 
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to satisfy himself about the ship’s position, 
and he needed chronometer time for that. 
Bart was lying with his eyes closed, and his 
grim old face looked ghastly. The hard 
mouth was shut tightly and the corners 
were upturned in a sardonic grin. The 
eyes slowly opened as Hurst entered, and 
they held smoldering fires flecked with red. 

“Tf you’ll tell me where your stores are, 
captain, I’ll cook 3 

“There are no stores,” said Bart. “The 
boat took all.” 

“Apples and musty flour ——” 

“T’m content.” 

“Suits me then,” snapped Hurst. He 
stared down at the strange old man. That 
warped body, suffering undoubtedly, held 
a spirit of amazing perversity. There was 
even a smile on the rugged old face, a smile 
that was no indication of legitimate pleas- 
ure. Yet the man had cried content. Hurst 
shrugged his sturdy shoulders. ‘Shall I 
wind the chronometer, sir?’”? he asked. 
Bart laughed outright. 

“Might’s well keep her runnin’, I s’pose,” 
he said. “Don’t know as it’ll do ye much 
good though.” 

Winding the chronometer, Hurst glanced 
at the rate-and-error card. Then, without 
display, he contrived to compare his watch 
with Greenwich time and closed the chro- 
nometer case. He knew, he could feel, that 
the Old Man’s red-flecked eyes followed 
him from the cabin. But the thing which 
struck him hardest as he entered his own 
snug little berth was the sharp contrast 
between the two cabins. His own was tiny 
and plain, but it had a carpet and color 
and looked like a place intended for a human 
being at least. The Old Man’s room was 
bare and chill. There was not even the 
picture, with its face to the wall, to relieve 
the bleakness of the place now. It was a 
cell. Many a jail was more homelike. And 
that old vulture, broken and bruised, with. 
eyes hinting at bygone tragedy and present 
bitterness, could smile. 

“Tf he’s clean crazy, all the more reason 
why I have to get him to port,’ Hurst 
decided, taking out his sextant. 

The instrument had not been used on 
the voyage. He turned the index screw to 
ease it and tried the shade glasses. Then 
he stared more closely at it. His face 
darkened. The horizon mirror was smashed, 
Not a splinter of it remained in the frame. 
And sudden conviction surged upon him 
that the Old Man had done this. He was 
out, across the saloon and into Bart’s cabin 
with the sextant in hand while the clock 
ticked ten. 

“Did you do this?” he demanded. 
“This?”’? He thrust the instrument into 
the Old Man’s sneering face. 

““What’s the trouble, mister?” drawled 
Bart. “Broke yer sextant? That’s ashame, 
ain’t it? But you don’t need no sextant.” 

“T need one and, by golly, I’ll have one!”’ 
retorted Hurst furiously. ‘‘I don’t believe 
you know where we are.” 

“Tt’s gettin’ real chilly, ain’t it?’’ grinned 
the Old Man. ‘Must be somewheres nigh 
Iceland, don’t ye think? If I wuz you, mis- 
ter, I’d light a firein the cabin bogie. . 
Drop that!” 

The mate had opened the skipper’s 
sextant case and was taking out the instru- 
ment. With a terrific creaking and groan- 
ing, Bart tried to hoist himself from the 
bunk, his face purpling with fury. One 
long arm reached Hurst. The clawlike 
hand fastened upon his coat and all the 
young man’s strength could not prevent 
his going where that claw dragged him. 
Bart fell back in the bunk, gasping, but 
with him he dragged Hurst, and the sex- 
tant fell into the bedding. There followed 
a grim, fearful struggle. Hurst was re- 
luctant to hurt the Old Man, whom he re- 
garded as almost certainly insane. But he 
meant to have that sextant, and other 
things too. He wanted the chart and the 
log, and the Old Man’s grip was shifting 
to his throat in the plain determination to 
prevent him. He let the sextant lie, hoping 
no harm would befall it, and set his teeth 
to overcome the savage attack of the crip- 
ple. He was amazed at the power in that 
warped frame. Before he tore the claws 
from his throat he was strangling and his 
eyes were full of dancing sparks. His coat 
was ripped from him and great strips of 
skin were rubbed from the flesh with the 
sheer tenacity of the Old Man’s grip. But 
Bart could not rise. Youth prevailed, 
though youth was sorely punished. Hurst 
wrenched free, snatched up the sextant and 
stepped back out of reach of the gasping 
old man, over whose fearfully working 
features a sardonic smile was already 
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creeping again. Yet, more ‘ 
Bart fumbled in his pockets ar 
his keys. ; 

“You put up a real nice ser; 
he gasped. “‘Here’s the keys, 
well give ’em to ye or you'll m 
my bed, I suppose.”’ Bart clo, 
for an instant, then chuckledia 
them again. ‘‘How’s pumpi 
Don’t let my salt get wet. F 
aint’ it? Dried apples ain’t s 
stiddy diet to pump on, I don’t 

“T’ve rigged a windmill that 
of the pumping,” replied Hy 
upon his examination of the sex 
seemed unhurt. ‘ 

“Windmill?” echoed Bart fi 

He tried to rise. The news 
give him little gratification, , 

“Aye, and it keeps the w 
But the grub is more of a prob 
dried apples and musty flour wil 
as they last, but if you hay 
stores fe 

“All there is is in the gall 
There’s plenty, though, plenty. 

Hurst went on deck, scarce 
He had seen through the snoy 
blue sky, giving promise of an 0 
But the blue vanished. The gs 
ened. He stood there in the icy 
two hours, patiently waiting fo 
sun and horizon. Then he gay 
returned to the cabin to light g 
for the air had changed to a er 


‘bleakness which penetrated ; 


corner of the schooner. With fi 
next thoroughly searched th 
stores and brought everythin 
cabin. There was no more foo 
few moldy biscuits in the des 
castle. He regarded the pitiful 
dried apples and the gray heap o 
wondered how long he must wai 
could find out where the ship 
prepared the Old Man’s meage 
took it in, then sought out the 
log book. While Bart ate his ste 
and fried cakes of flour and gre 
pored over the chart and log wi 
expression. The last position pri 
the chart placed the ship withir 
days’ sail of Iceland. But the 
did not agree. The worked. 
seemed queer. They had re 
against each calculation was a1 
some queer jargon which he could 
stand. 4 

He glanced at Bart. The Olc 
lying back with partly closed ey 
ling crazily. 2 

“Captain Rowe, the food 
gone,” Hurst snapped at last. 
for some reason you are keepi 
reckoning. Will you tell me 0 
position, or must I heave her to 
a sight?”’ . 

“Mr. Hurst,” the Old 
with equal formality, “your 
hold the last course set until Ig 
to alter it. I understand m 
Maybe they ain’t so clear to you 

“But your chart position puts 
two days’ sail A 

“Then why worry about tl 
mister?’’ 

Hurst went on deck and short 
When he had reduced the spread | 
foresail, and had made fast the 
and two headsails, he hove the H 
on what he believed to be the 
tack. And that evening the snov 
drive fiercely, the wind rose to a 
before morning the schooner lal 
perately in a bitter blizzard whicl 
the windmill pump in the first | 
that night the mate labored ov 
and kept the schooner partly fret 
with the hand pump meanwhile. 
haggard and sorely beaten wht 
day brought no lessening in the 
The Hesperus was coated with fr 
and ice. Her reefed foresail w 
structure of sheet metal. To hert 
was a glittering piece of awful 
But between the frozen mainmas 
rigging, twin columns of ice, 
frosted framework he had er 
own scarred hands; and on it hu 
windmill that was keeping the 
again. Then he permitted his min 
toward rest. But before lying do 
blanket in the companionway he 
to the crazy old man lying therein 
like an embodied spirit of bad im’ 
lay wakeful, worn out though he 
an hour after lying down, ponde 
that hateful old skipper who 
superhuman in his_ indifference 
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r Economical Transportation 


ERICES 


(Superior Roadster $495 
Baad Touring 0 


| i; a Utility 


Saeerior Roach 605 
Superior 4-Pas- 
Senger Coupe - 725 
Superior Sedan 795 
perior Com- 
mercial Chassis 410 
ete Express 
Truck Chassis 550 


PRICES OF DE LUXE 
MODELS 

De Luxe Touring $640 

Luxe Coupe - 775 

Luxe Sedan - 940 

Prices f o. b. Flint, Mich. 


| All Closed Models have 
Fisher Built Bodies 
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You Can Be Proud of A Chevrolet 


You can be proud of its appearance— 
of the comfort and refinements it affords. 


From the standpoint of design, work- 
manship and materials Chevrolet is a 
quality car throughout. It possesses 
those quality features that you would 
expect to find only in cars of much 
higher price. 


Closed models have Fisher bodies with 
Ternstedt hardware and beautiful up- 
holstery. All models have stream lines, 


crown panelled fenders, drum type 
headlights and other features that go to 
make a modern car of real beauty. 


With this quality is combined a depend- 
able, economical performance of which 
you may also well be proud. The pur- 
chase price is low and the average cost 
of operation is less than any other car 
in America. 


Chevrolet is a fine car well worthy of 
your choice and your confidence. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
Largest Producer Lowest Priced Quality Cars 
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OVERLAND 


— The joyous way to 
# sturdy health 


‘WINGING along with the voice of the 
wind in his ears, every muscle alive and 
sharing the fun, cheeks aglow with the 

color of health and eyes alight with pride— 
happy the boy who owns an Overland Coaster. 
The Overland Rear Step lets him ride with | 


his load or add an extra passenger. Parents 
share his joy—for Overlands are sturdily 
built with the care and precision of automo- 
biles. Lock washers keep them tight and 
avoid repairs. Only on the Overland, Tak- 
apart wheels allow the heavy, noiseless tires 
to be changed in a jiffy at home. The deep, 
rich, furniture finish of the clear hardwood 
body, the baked enamel gears and the bril- 
liant double size, rust-resisting hub caps 
that lock on, and roller brake give the Over- 
land character, style and distinctiveness and 
make it stay new ever so much longer. 


OVERLANDS FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


Overland vehicles for » SCOOTER 
children of one year No. 1029 
and older at the bet- 10in. Wheel 
ter stores. Shipped $5.35 
from Harvard, IIl., 

Albany, N. Y., or f No. 1060 
Minneapolis, at prices # 8in. Wheel 
shown below if Sa $4.60. 


your dealer P 
cannot sup- 4 


ply them. 
Pacific 
Coast SCOOTER 
Prices on No. 1054 
request. $3 55 j 
j jf SCOOTER 
No. 1053 


$2.80 


PEDAL CAR 


No. 1047 
: 4 Years, $5.80 
PLAY CAR 5 Years, 6.70 
No. 1091 


1 Year, $3.40 
2 Years, 4.00 
3 Years, 4.75 


OVERLAND JR. 
. No. 1048 

19 in., $3.70 
24in., 4.90 
28in., 5.65 


34 in., $10.50 
38 in., 11.70 


COASTER 28 in., $8.10 
WAGONS 32 in., 9.60 


THE NEWEST 
WINTER THRILL 


All the fun of skiing, 
tobogganing and surf 
board riding. Folds flat. 
Easily carried 
in ie or 


te 


Spring steel 
body, orange 
enamel, green 
trimmed, 
natural ~ 


eS" | 
ie 


finished, 
hardwood | 
handle. Any- 
one can 
$2.70 ride it. | 


Folders in lifelike colors sent on request. | 
There is no finer line or better 


| those unwinking. eyes. 


| 
Dealers seller than the Overland Line. 
Write today for full descriptions and prices. 


HUNT, HELM, FERRIS & CO. 


Albany Harvard, Ill. 


Los Angeles 
Minneapolis 


San Francisco 
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(Continued from Page 54) 
schooner’s fate and his perverse antago- 
nism to himself. The sleep of exhaustion 


| mercifully came to his ease while the prob- 


lem was yet unsolved. 

Two days the blizzard raged, and the 
schooner wallowed under the weight of the 
ice that armored her. Then the sun came 
out. Hurst took an observation and worked 
up his longitude with a supposed latitude 
as near as he could approximate it from the 
unsatisfactory log. The result was so as- 
tounding that he refused to accept it. He 
took the Old Man a reduced ration of 
stewed apples and one small flour cake. It 
was a meager allowance, but Bart Rowe 
made no comment. No verbal comment, 
that is; his eyes spoke eloquently, and 
Hurst left him with the vivid impression 
that those mossy-eaved eyes bestowed 
upon him every bitter curse known to man. 
He waited impatiently for noon. When 
the sun reached meridian he procured a 
perfect latitude; with that he again worked 
up his morning observation for longitude, 
and the combined result, the accurate posi- 
tion of the Hesperus, drove him with 
whirling brain to the skipper’s cabin. 
Bart’s eyes met him and they gleamed 
feverishlys But the mate bent over the 
chart with rulers and compasses and did 
not look at the Old Man until he had defi- 
nitely pricked off the precise place; then 
he stood over the bunk, gazing down into 
Over Bart’s head 
an inverted telltale compass hung in the 
deck head, the card swinging rhythmically 
as the schooner came to and fell off the 
wind, hove to. 

“You know where we are, I suppose?” 
gritted Hurst. Bart smiled mockingly. 
His face was lined with pain and his breath 
was uneasy, but the red gleam in his eyes 
was as lurid as ever. Hurst spoke rapidly, 
to get through what he had to say before 
anger choked him. “I knew you were 
cooking figures, though what for, God 
knows! 
both. We're right up against the ice-bound 
east coast of Greenland, and nowhere near 
Iceland at all, and never were! You knew 
it all the time!” 

“What sort o’ navigator ’ud I be if I 
didn’t know it, mister?” 

The query was put in the most matter- 
of-fact tone. Hurst could not believe such 
an insane idea as that tone implied. He 
stammered in his stress: 

“But the boat? The men you drove out 
of the ship? You showed them where the 
ship was, and they—don’t you see you sent 
those men adrift on a false course? Can’t 
you see you’ve murdered them as surely as 
you’ve murdered us? What are you? You 
are shaped almost like a man.” 

“Yes, I sent ’em adrift, mister,” Bart 


cut in harshly. ‘They deserted my 
schooner. They deserve to get lost and 
die. They won’t though. They’ll get 


picked up. That sort do. But you won’t! 
No, sir!”’ 

Bart’s voice suddenly rose to a metallic 
intensity. He raised his heavy body on 
one arm and glared straight into Hurst’s 
bewildered face. With his other hand he 
fumbled under the pillow and drew out a 
crumpled piece of stout paper, ground into 
holes by a vengeful boot. This he flour- 
ished as he unburdened himself of a heart 
full of bitterness. 

“Here! See this! You know who it is, I 
see!” 

Hurst’s bewilderment was growing at 
sight of the piece of roughened paper, on 
one side of which was a marred photograph 
of a young woman. 

“T know. It’s mother. And I know you. 
I knew you the day I joined your ship. 
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But what has all that to do with your mad- 
ness in trying to kill all hands and lose your 
ship?’’ said Hurst. ‘‘I heard you were a 
bit crazy; but I put that down to your 
hump. It was my reason for making allow- 
ances for many things on this passage. 
What’s it all about?” 

“You say my hump makes me crazy!”’ 
gritted Bart savagely. “It did! Your 
father was my shipmate and friend till we 
fell out over a girl. I played fair. He 
didn’t. We had a row and agreed to fight 
it out, loser to give the other a fair field 
and no favors asked in courtin’ your 
mother. I kept the date. Did he? Like 
hell he did! I stood there waiting for him, 
like a lunatic, and he came with his crew 
behind me on the cliff and rolled the rock 
down on me that gave me this hump and 
nigh killed me! And your mother married 
him, for a hero, no doubt. I only know I 
went to sea when I recovered health with- 
out wanting to see her again, and when I 
came home from a Java voyage I heard of 
your arrival. I was goin’ to get even with 
him; but you offered better game. I waited, 
for many a long year, and got you at last, 
didn’t 1? Didn’t I do well? Can’t yousmell 
hell already? A frozen hell? Starvation 
hell? Can’t you speak? Are you dumb? 
Damnation! Are you grinning at me?”’ 

“T told mother of your agent’s offer and 
she urged me to come with you,” said 
Hurst quietly. ‘“‘She’ll be surprised when 
I tell her.”” The young seaman ignored the 
Old Man’s fierce gesture. “‘You know, I’ve 
seen your picture a hundred times. It al- 
ways hangs in her room. It has hung there 
alongside father’s ever since father was lost 
in the lifeboat that capsized when he was 
going out to the Boreas on the sands one 
bad winter.” 

“Boreas?” cried Bart. ‘“‘That was the 
ship I lost before I bought this schooner! 
And Frank lost his 

“‘Besides, my father never rolled any 
rocks on you, Captain Bart. And he never 
took a gang with him. He often told me 
that story. He was late in getting to the 
spot because he hated to fight with you. 
But when he did get there you were crushed 
under some rocks that your old crew rolled 
on you in payment for your treatment of 
them, or something of the sort. Father 
always said they were crazy, that you never 
treated men bad enough to earn that. 
Maybe he was right. But anyhow I know 
you have always been spoken kindly of in 
our home. I was glad to come with you, 
because I looked on you as something in 
the way of astory hero. Sometimes on this 
passage I have been inclined to believe 
that crew knew what they were doing when 
they rolled those rocks down.” 

Hurst left the Old Man to his thoughts 
and went on deck to shake out reefs and 
put the Hesperus on a course. As he passed 
forward in the diminishing snowfall through 
which a pale sun shone, he kicked the dead 
body of a big eider duck lying with broken 
wing and neck at the foot of the windmill 
supports. At first the significance failed to 
strike him. But as he let go the reef ear- 
ring of the foresail, and his belly grumbled 
hungrily, he knew what that duck meant. 
He left the reefed sail and hurried to pick 
up the heaven-sent addition to the larder. 
The bird was frozen stiff. He hung it in 
the cold and deserted galley and hunted for 
wood to build a fire. The cabin bogie stove 
was all right to fry or boil things on, but 
here was a duck, a noble bird indeed, 
worthy of a decent place in a real oven. As 
he split wood his eyes roved the heavens 
for other birds. There were a few remote 
specks in the deepening blue overhead, but 
nothing near the ship. Going to the cabin 
for matches, he peeped in upon the skipper. 
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Peggy’s Point, Nova Scotia 
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The Old Man was lying like a 
lid, immobile, one gnarled h 
breast with the picture in h 
Hurst noticed with a shock the ¢ 
had come over that grim, imp 
The rough, coarse hair was al 
The heavy brows were drawn 
spasm of pain. The bruised b 
fell gently, but with a wheezi 
that gave the lie to peace. 

When the short twilight fa 
a roast duck in the galley 
brightly burning lantern fas 
high up between the mainm 
rigging, right in front of the 
windmill. Hurst gave that a 
he picked -up the cooked duck: 
aft. On the half poop he pav 
the compass a glance, and 
below he stepped over to th 
praised the schooner’s spee 
lating eye. 

He woke the Old Man y 
steaming roast duck thrust 
Bart opened his eyes, glared 
shut his eyes again, clutching 
graph to his breast and 
Hurst took a wing and to 
Man’s nose with it. That m 
ening complete. Stewed ap 
cakes might do in the prosecutio 
ance; but with that picture 
and the smell of roast duck, 
out of the question for the m 
face darkened momentarily wh 
who offered the tantalizing 
grip of the picture reminded hit 
that had happened more ree 
up with astonishing energy ar 
plate in both hands. Sitting y 
his eyes upward to the tell Y 

“Better change that course, 1 
said. Then his teeth sank i 
meat. 

‘‘She’s heading for Reykja 
Hurst told him. 

“Never mind. Put her or 
home, Mr. Hurst.” 4 
Never a word as to the sot 
expected feast. Hurst 9 
amusedly. There was such 
Old Man that resentment 
malnutrition. Gone was 

cious, vindictive glare. 
scarred face was childlike | 
acceptance of present gifts, t 
of past memories. Past n 
not wholly excluded thoug 
seemed to be pleasant ones 

“Tt’s a long way home, 
stores are almost gone,” H 
busy on his own feast. , 

‘“Never mind. You obey or 
if you break owners. 
you won’t break me, un 
salt get wet. Shape cou 
drive her!” 

“Aye, aye, sir!’ respondec 
and gathered up the empt 
went on deck. 

The Old Man watched th 
pass while it swung in an 
circle. Then, his precious § E 
to his breast, muttering soft 
into a deep sleep which bi 
with it. 

Two days later Bart com 
heat. He said the cabin bog 
Hurst opened the doors and 
the Old Man it was imaging 
mate gazed anxiously ahea 
gained the deck. The sun} 
but the air was frosty. T 
fancy led him homeward, 
that the weather was act 
Hurst was worried about the § 
lantern by the windmill ha 
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N addition to the 

straight gauge, illus- 
trated, there are the 
angle foot gauge for 
disc or wire wheels and 
the balloon gauge for 
balloon tires. 


You can enjoy easier and surer steering... better trac- 
tion...greater riding comfort... longer tire and car 
service...if you keep both front tires and both rear 
tires of your car evenly and correctly inflated ...Test 
your tires regularly with a Schrader Gauge..... Ask 


your dealer for the correct Schrader Gauge for your car. 
A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Chicago Toronto London 


Schrader 


Makers of Pneumatic Valves Since 1844 


Tire Valves - Tire Gauges 
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A REAL GIFT °} 


FOR MEN 


Two- 
Pocket 
Scotch 


Grain 
Coat 


$7:50 


value 


herime : 
— KNITTE: ] 


COATS & VESTS 


[ie Christmas many men re- 
ceived Thermo knitted coats 
as presents and the coats have 
given comfort to the wearers 
throughout the year. 
One Thermo owner writes: ‘‘My 
Thermo coat is the most useful Christ- 
mas present | ever got. I've worn it the 
year round, outdoors, at work and at 
home, and I'll say it’s a wonder for 
wear. Now | know Thermo virgin wool 
fabric gives the longest service.” 


If you have a man, young or old, on 
your gift-list, give him a real man’s 
choice—a Thermo coat or vest. 


Thermo coats in new Scotch Tartans, 
Scotch Grains and Heather Mixtures, in 
attractive colors; retail from $7.50 to 
$9.00. Thermo vests are $5.00 to $6.00. 
Be sure to see the Thermo double guar- 
antee on the coat and the Thermo 
hanger on the vest. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write us 
and we will see that you are supplied 


THERMO MILLS, Inc. 
349 Broadway, Dept. M New York 


“Two-way” i 
cuffs can 
-. be worn 
loose 
\ of 
_ tight 


Easily slipped on—reversible 
strap at wrist for loose cuff 
comfort or snug cuff for 
warmth, as desired,—no 
stretching out of shape. 


“From Sheep's Back To Yours” 
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(Continued from Page 56) 

ducks to death against the whirling sails; 
but no more appeared and those two were 
reduced by half already. The apples and 
flour were mere scrapings now. He watched 
the schooner’s trim closely, getting every 
fathom of speed out of her. He slept by 
the wheel and slept little. The Old Man 
had threatened to come on deck, but he 
persuaded him not to, yet. Before lying 
down for a brief nap Hurst climbed aloft 
and searched the horizon. Nothing was in 
sight. 

A wavering haze, which might be over 
ice, land or over nothing but sea, lay 
low right ahead. He lay down. He slept 
longer than he had wanted to. When he 
awoke Bart was standing beside the wheel, 
peering into the binnacle with a puzzled 
expression. The Old Man stumbled over 
to the companionway, was about to go 
below again, when Hurst got up. It had 
been nightfall when he lay down; the short 
night had gone and dawn was in the sky 
now. ; 

“What’s come over the compasses, 
mister?’’ demanded Bart irritably. He 
still clutched the old picture to his chest. 
“My telltale p’ints sixteen p’ints different 
to this steerin’ compass. You been v4 

Hurst ran forward to the main rigging 
and swarmed aloft, avoiding a reply. At 
the main crosstrees he stopped, shading 
his eyes under the sharp of his hand and 
looking long into the rising dawn. In a 
moment he caught hold of a backstay and 
flashed to the deck, heedless of icy splinters. 
He faced the peevish old man on the half 
poop with a smile. 

““Hey, what’s come over the compasses?”’ 
reiterated Bart. “One p’ints fer home an’ 
Mary, the other p’ints ——” 


THE VOYAGEUR OF COMMERCE 


and said it must seem droll to a foreigner to 
see such a manifestation of small-town ego- 
tism. He was right in assuming, was he not, 
that in America there is no jealousy of the 
little ville toward the big one? 

The voyageur could well afford to be in 
a jovial mood, for he had sold a bill of 
hardware. It was, to be sure, merely an 
assortment of hand drills and amounted to 
only fifteen dollars in American money; 
but a sale is a sale, even though one’s com- 
mission be only thirty cents, and it is al- 
ways lucky to sell something the first day 
of a trip. That night in the town of 
Argentan he told me something of the 
traveling-salesman profession in France 
and of his own arrangements in particular. 

He gets a straight salary of two dollars a 
day, besides his 2 per cent commission and 
an allowance for traveling expenses. These 
last are not exorbitant from an American 
standpoint. On this first day he had 
traveled 120 miles at a cost of about eighty 
cents, this being one-half the regular third- 
class fare. His meals had been ninety cents 
and hisroom that night would be forty cents 
at the hotel which specializes on the trade 
of the voyageurs of commerce. He had 
checked his valise twice at railroad stations 
at a total cost of four cents, and this sum 
represented his incidentals. Altogether his 
first day’s expenses were about $2.25, and 
that was about the average amount for the 
rest of the trip. 


Entertaining Customers 


The voyageur was tremendously inter- 
ested in America. Someone had told him 
that voyageurs of commerce in that favored 
country often take a taxicab at the rail- 
road station and drive right up to a client’s 
office, thinking nothing of the expense; that 
they sometimes stop at hotels where the 
cost of living is four or even five dollars a 
day; that business firms allow their voy- 
ageurs to entertain clients with dinners at 
restaurants and charge the cost of them on 
their expense accounts. During the war he 
had met an American who was, he had 
heard, in private life a voyageur of com- 
merce and earned no less than $4000 a year! 
Could these things of a reality be true? 

I assured him that his information was 
not grossly exaggerated. Then I asked him 
about the entertainment feature in France. 
Was it not necessary sometimes to spend a 
little money on a client in order to sell him 
a good bill? A visit to the café, perhaps? 
Or maybe a packet of fine cigars? 

“Sometimes no and sometimes yes,” he 
answered. ‘To offer entertainment to the 
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“For Reykjavik, captain. Stores wouldn’t 
carry us home. Ducks don’t tumble out of 
the sky every day. And if the breeze died 
for a day the schooner must sink under us. 
Your salt cargo wouldn’t do you any good 
back home either. What do you want to 
go home broke for—even if you got home? 
Over the bow is Reykjavik. We'll be at 
anchor tonight, and there’s a market 
there, a doctor, a cable and a repair yard 
where the Hesperus can get her ills cured 
while you are getting yours put right. Sell 
your salt, stop your leak and’’—Hurst 
stepped across the deck to a point above 
the skipper’s bunk and kicked something 
out of fastenings in the plank—‘“buy 
stores. We'll sail her home alone if you 
say so, but sail her home right, like a self- 
respecting shipmaster.”’ 

“What was that you kicked out, mister?” 
stammered Bart. 

“A magnet. That was all that was 
wrong with your telltale. It kept you 
quiet below until we got here anyhow. 
Maybe if God had sent more ducks the 
magnet wouldn’t have been needed; but 
one brace of ducks wouldn’t carry us home. 
Don’t you think you’d better get back to 
bed, sir?”’ 

“There’s nothing the matter with me, 
mister. You get along for’ard and get the 
anchor shackled on and over the bow ready 
for bringin’ up. I’ll take the helm a spell. 
Then you better light a fire and get a bit 
of breakfast ready.” 

He carefully placed the picture inside his 
jacket, next his shirt, and stood like an old 
viking at the wheel. The cold breeze blew 
through his whitening hair and some of the 
pallor had gone from his cheeks. Hurst 
stopped at the galley and lighted his fire so 
that it might burn up while he was working, 


(Continued from Page 15) 


proprietor of an establishment would be an 
indiscretion insupportable. He would see 
through the artifice and I would hurt my 
cause instead of promoting it.’ 

Then the voyageur had a moment of 
great hilarity. 

“But it sometimes happens that in the 
important establishments the buying of the 
hardware is done by an employe instead of 
the proprietor. Then it is possible! Only 
last month in a city of Southern France I 
visited an establishment on the same day 
as one of my rivals. The buyer was an em- 
ploye and I saw my chance. While my rival 
was still at the hotel, I invited this buyer 
to the near-by café and bought for him two 
apéritifs out of my own pocket. Then, 
right in the café, I produced my catalogues 
and sold him a splendid order. It was 
droll!” 

Apéritifs in France cost four cents a 
glass. 

In Argentan the voyageur made some- 
thing of a record for speed. We arrived in 
the town at nine o’clock in the evening, too 
late, of course, to do any business. But at 
nine o’clock the next morning he had made 
his calls and was ready to move on, having 
meanwhile visited the four hardware estab- 
lishments of the place. He had, it ap- 
peared, been out on the street since seven 
o'clock. 

He found, unfortunately, that one of his 
clients had died and the shop was closed. 
Of the other three, two had no need of extra 
merchandise; but the fourth had bought 
an assortment of hand drills amounting to 
more than thirty dollars. 

“In smaller cities of France it is quite 
possible to work so fast,” the voyageur ex- 
plained, “because invariably the merchants 
live in apartments above their shops. Only 
in the great cities does a very rich merchant 
sometimes reside away from his business. 
In the small places I may visit an establish- 
ment early in the morning and find only the 
apprentices sweeping out, but it is always 
possible to call the merchant downstairs. 
They know it is economical for the trade 
to assist the voyageurs to finish their work 
promptly.” 

I suggested that France was a pretty 
good business country. 

“Mais non, monsieur,’”’ said the voy- 
ageur, shaking his head sadly. ‘‘La France 
is belle, and knows to economize. But she 
cannot be called businesslike.” 

On another subject the voyageur was 
more cheerful. He called attention to the 
fact that in Argentan, counting the dealer 
who was so unfortunately dead, there were 
four hardware stores. There were also four 
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though he had but a poor idea ¢ 
fast he was to get. 
upon keeping the Old Man 
went forward when the fire 
rigged his purchase to lift t 
bow. Then, with handy b 
he set about the heavy job | 
massive hook. It called for g 


“Only one more day for 
One more day. a 
Oh, come rock and rol] 
One—more—day! — 


“Only one more day a-so 
One more day. 
Oh, come rock and roll 
One—more—day! 


“Only one more day a 
One more day. a 
Oh, come rock and rol 
One—more—day!”” 


“Damned singin’ mate 
tain Bart, frowning, albeit ; 
ing any red glint, flashed 
heavy gray brows. The tal 
than ever, and heedless of th 
crept aft cautiously at so 
growl and sprang onto t 
casing. It eringed, but di 
a heavy, gnarled hand rur 
fur; after the first touch of 
beast arched its back and pu 
if purring was a forgotten 
learned. a 

“‘Damned singin’ mate. 
said again to the cat. “Tha 
of sayin’ anything. But’ 
the battered photo again 


he’d lie about that? Hey, 
where ye been all these days, a 


bookstores. Pretty good, we 
manded, that a ville of 70 
should support four flourish 
Of course it might not seem 
visitor from America whe 
is on so grand a scale, but fo 
certainly good. For instar 
many flourishing bookstore 
be in an American ville of 701 
A full dozen—or even more 

I replied evasively that I 
York City had fully that ms 


A Couple Without a ; 


It was in the next town t 
tered the people without a | 
were sitting on the terrace ¢ 
café—a man and wife of aro 
of age. They were born in 
went to the United States o 
trip just thirty-five years ; 
not intend to stay, but it 
there was an opening with 
insurance companies for a 
write the French langua; 
of returning to France the 
tled in America. Of 
crude and different, bu 
to make money in; and 
the prospect of going 
when the fortune had 


deprived them of their vin’ 
they had American friends 
liked to leave, but they felt 
ships in the old-home tow: 
more enjoyable; and that ye 
back to France, taking thei 
them. But things were not 
expected. They had been 
the people in the home t 
those years, but the home-t 
not been thinking about 
that, they missed American ¢ 
Oil lamps are messy after one he 
to electricity, and a pump in thel 
is vastly less handy than hot 
ning water in the kitchen. 


in the matter of stationary 
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Natch-dogs of Comfort 
Columbi a ~ gas engine ignition 


~ telephone and 
EN Eady Be iC 
Dry Batteries 


—they | longer 


— buzzers 

~ motor boat ignition 

~ heat regulators 

— tractor ignition 

~ starting Fords 

— ringing burglar 
alarms 

~ protecting bank 
vaults 

~ electric clocks 

- calling Pullman 
porters 

| — firing blasts 

_| ~ lighting tents 

| and outbuildings 

— running toys 

radio A’ 


Columbia Hot Shot 
Batteries contain 4,5 or 
6 cells in a neat water- 
proof steel case. 
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IK Columbia Eveready Dry Batteries to your heat regulator and stop running up and down SENERAL pURPOS™ 


i all day to tend the fire. A thermostat to tell the batteries your rooms are too cold or too 
t powerful Columbia Evereadys to open and close the drafts: these save you thousands of steps. 
ambi are an independent source of electrical energy always on the job even though all 
| power fails. In its water-proof steel case the Columbia Hot Shot laughs at leaky pipes, at 
lg dirt. Connect it with the heat regulator and say “Ha! Ha!” to cold weather and the 
man. Feed the furnace twice a day and let these powerful batteries boss the heat for you. 

n't just ask for a “dry cell.” Ask for Columbia Eveready Dry Batteries by name and get 
‘efficiency. Columbia Eveready Dry Batteries are sold by electrical, hardware and auto 
tisory shops, marine supply dealers, implement dealers, garages and general stores. Columbia 


“ady Ignitors can be purchased equipped with Fahnestock spring clip binding posts at no 
cost to you. 
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Manufactured and guaranteed by 


TIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INCc., New York—San Francisco 
CANADIAN NATIONAL CARBON CO., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
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Can you enjoy 
a pipe? 


Mr. Moxley says he couldn’t 


until he found this tobacco 


There are smokers of tobacco in other forms 
who look with envious eyes on the con- 
tented and comfortable pipe-puffer. 


For there is an 
about pipe-smoking that rests the nerves 
and invites the soul to calm and pleasant 
contemplations. 


Millions of men do smoke pipes with 
undiluted satisfaction. Other thousands 
try a pipe, get their tongues burned, find 
the draught too strong, or have some other 
unhappy experience that discourages them. 


Our business, in a word, is to make pipe- 
smoking pleasant and enjoyable to. any 
man that fancies this mode of tobacco 
incineration. We strive to do this by pro- 
viding a tobacco that doesn’t bite the 
tongue, doesn’t smoke too strong, doesn’t 
leave an after-taste. 


But we'll let Mr. Moxley tell it. Here is 


what he writes: 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Larus & Bro. Co. March 10, 1924. 
Richmond, Va. 


Gentlemen: 


Please allow me to say a word of praise 
for ‘‘Edgeworth."’ Last fall I thought I 
would try again to smoke a pipe—so I 
bought a pipe and a can of ‘‘Edgeworth” 
and can say very gladly that so far I have 
not had any sore tongue nor do I feel any 


“after-taste’’ from smoking. This is more 
important when you take into considera- 
tion that heretofore I had been unable to 
smoke a pipe on account of the sickening 
sensation I had afterward, but that is 


gone forever and I for 
one am truly glad to be 
able to get the one good 
smoke, ‘‘ Edgeworth.” 

Give my regards to 
Mr. Joe Rivers and Mr. 
James Edmund. 

(signed) Al J. Moxley 
(We infer from the 
last paragraph of Mr. 
Moxley’s letter that 
the good lodge- 
brothers Rivers 
and Edmund are 
credited with giv- 
ing him the real 
inside stuff on 
Edgeworth. Our 
acknowledg- 
ments to them.) 
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Let us send you free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you may prove out all the 
virtues that its smokers claim for it. If 
you like it, so much the better for us both. 
If you don’t—well, that’s that! 


Write your name and address to Larus 
& Brother Company, 1 South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to suit 
the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Ready- 
Rubbed are packed in small, pocket-size 
packages, in handsome humidors holding a 
pound, and also in several handy in-between 
sizes. 


We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth 
Plug Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same 
price you would pay the jobber. 
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(Continued from Page 58) 
opportunity to sell the house at double 
what it cost, but the lady stated she would 
not go through the struggle again for any 
money. 

However, with the finishing of the house, 
all novelty and excitement were gone. They 
found that they were not exactly French 
after more than thirty years in the U.S. A. 
One thing especially has discouraged the 
gentleman with life in his old-home town. 
No one will believe him when he tells that 
in the building where he worked in New 
York 100 serub women came every day to 
clean the offices! For this and other rea- 
sons they would like to go back to America; 
but, unhappily, French law prevents their 
taking their capital out of France. Their 
sole pleasure is the afternoon session on the 
terrace of the café. One wondered if they 
chose their seats by design. To the right of 
the café, at the side of the square, is a ro- 
mantic and massive tower built before the 
time of William the Conqueror; but the 
lady and gentleman sat with their backs to 
this monument and faced a large billboard 
on which was advertised an American brand 
of soap. 

It was in this town also that the voyageur 
had trouble with a client. The hardware 
establishment was the biggest in the place, 
located on the principal corner, its show 
windows bristling with scythe blades, axes, 
corn cutters and small tools of all sorts. 
The proprietor was sitting at the desk work- 
ing on his books, a temperamental man 
with an enormous red beard and a high- 
pitched squeaky voice which comported 
strangely with his whiskers. 

“‘T do not love to see you,” he said ex- 
plosively to the voyageur as the latter ap- 
proached; ‘neither you nor your firm. 
The drills that you sell are of a quality in- 
supportable. My business is ruined by 
them.”’ 

With that he resumed his bookkeeping, 
jabbing his pen furiously into the ink bottle 
and shaking the superfluous drops onto 
the floor. For some minutes the voyageur 
waited. The merchant spoke again. 

“You are still here?’’ he demanded. 
“For why?” 

“Because I am desolated to think,” said 
the voyageur, “that the monsieur should 
believe badly of the drills made by my 
firm. Perhaps the monsieur will do me the 
honor to demonstrate why my drills are of 
the so bad quality.” 

The merchant went into his back room 
and brought out four steel drills which he 
plumped down on his desk. 


Cementing Firm Friendships 


‘Regard them!” he said sternly to the 
voyageur. ‘Drills that I have sold to a 
client and when he has made to use them 
they bend—bend like a crooked finger! It 
was necessary that I give the client back 
his money! The transaction was insup- 
portable!’’ 

The voyageur could not dispute that the 
drills had bent. He regarded them se- 
riously, mournfully. 

“‘ An investigation shall surely be made,”’ 
he said. ‘‘And meanwhile my firm will 
make haste to send you perfect new drills 
to take the place of these. The new drills 
will come to you all free of railway charges.” 

The merchant’s expression relaxed a little 
behind his red whiskers and the voyageur 
went on briskly. 

“All free of railway charges,” he re- 
peated. ‘‘And if the monsieur desires to 
order a few more drills they can come in 
the same box. About four dozen, one might 
say?” 

“Not quite so many as that,’’ answered 
the merchant. ‘Let us say three dozen.” 

The merchant and the voyageur shook 
hands twice at parting, the latter murmur- 
ing something to the effect that the little 
storms only serve to cement the firm friend- 
ships. 

Business in small towns of France is a 
curious combination of efficiency, enter- 
prise and Old World conservatism. The 
business people keep long working hours, 
usually from seven A.M. until seven P.M.; 
and this includes the professional classes 
such as lawyers, notaries and bankers. 
There is an astonishing amount of book- 
keeping done. No matter how small the 
shop, the proprietor or his wife is invariably 
at the desk industriously working on the 
books and directing the help between 
entries. Failures seldom occur, because the 
buying and selling is largely for cash or at 
most on thirty days’ time. The hardware 
business is especially strongly intrenched, 
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resting as it does on the trade of the farm- 
ers, who are France’s most prosperous class. 
Even during the slump of 1921 there was 
no bankruptcy among the more.than 15,000 
hardware dealers in the country. 

Local spirit in the provinces runs high, 
for France, it must be remembered invented 
the chamber of commerce 100 years before 
the landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth 
Rock. In one town I visited with the 
voyageur there are still rumblings over an 
event that occurred two years ago and of 
which an American was the unintentional 
author. It appears there was a function 
connected with some war anniversary and 
this visiting gentleman was prevailed on to 
make a few remarks. All would have gone 
well had he confined himself to safe plati- 
tudes about the traditional friendship be- 
tween the two great republics of Europe 
and America, but foolishly he went further 
and tried to be especially pleasant. He 
meant to say that he was charmed by the 
beauty and hospitality of the jolie ville. 
but by a slip of the tongue called it a jolie 
village. The word “‘village’”’ in France has 
precisely the same meaning as with us; and 
the local weekly newspaper came out a few 
days later with a scathing article demand- 
ing to know if any community should be 
called a village which had a population of 
more than 12,000 souls, which was the 
capital of a department, the trading point 
of an important apple-growing section and 
the fourth largest lace-making center in the 
republic! 


Shops That Will Not Sell 


At Rennes, in Brittany, there is a won- 
derfully executed bronze group in the pub- 
lic square that would satisfy the most 
loyal chamber-of-commerce member of any 
ambitious American city. The group com- 
memorates thé. union of France and Brit- 
tany in 1491. Of the two principal figures, 
one is kneeling before the other in an 
attitude of supplication. Does the kneeling 
figure represent Brittany begging to be re- 
ceived by France? Mais non! France does 
the kneeling! 

Coupled with this chamber-of-commerce 
attitude toward outsiders, there is a pecu- 
liar code of ethics among the business men 
in the same town. In one hardware estab- 
lishment we entered there was a heated 
argument going on between the proprietor 
and a man who had the appearance of being 
a prosperous farmer. The conversation 
was too fast and explosive to be followed 
by an Anglo-Saxon, but one could see it had 
something to do with the purchase of a 
scythe and some other farming tools. One 
got the impression that, the farmer was try- 
ing to buy the articles on credit against the 
wishes of the merchant, but the voyageur 
explained it differently. 

“That farmer,” the voyageur said, “‘has 
been a client of another hardware merchant 
in town, but through some misunderstand- 
ing he is desirous of changing his patronage, 
and this morning came into the establish- 
ment of my friend to purchase the scythe 
and other things. My friend refused to sell 
him, because to do so would appear like 
stealing his competitor’s trade. My friend 
has at length agreed to speak to his com- 
petitor and if everything is agreeable he 
will sell the farmer what he desires. The 
farmer is to come back this afternoon for 
the decision.” 

I said that in America if a customer re- 
ceived such treatment he would probably 
tell both hardware dealers where they could 
head in, and if there was no other place in 
town he would drive forty miles to buy 
from some less stiff-necked merchant. 

“Tn the so great and rich America,” the 
voyageur commented, ‘‘one may do many 
things not possible in France. The farmer 
will not be offended, because he under- 
stands. If the two merchants constantly 
intrigued to get customers away from each 
other, soon the expense of selling would go 
up and the farmer himself would have to 
pay more for his goods.” 

Which was the voyageur’s way of stating 
that too-feverish competition is apt to de- 
velop extravagance; but one may reason- 
ably affirm that small-town France is still 
quite a distance from the danger line. 

In the wholesale and manufacturing lines 
these distinctions are not maintained so 
precisely. France is a country of voyageurs 
of commerce, there being more than 200,000 
men who so list themselves in the census 
returns. Nevertheless, one would not ad- 
vise an American traveling man to transfer 
his activities to France unless he was pre- 
pared to live on a different scale from that 
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the insolent one in the red fez had ap- 
proached and sprinkled the young lady 
with perfumery from an atomizer. This was 
done, the young man said, to force him to 
buy a bottle of perfumery for the young 
lady, and he resented it. He did not mind 
buying perfumery, but he would not buy it 
from one in a red fez who took such lib- 
erties. When he and his young lady friend 
started to go away from there the perfume 
seller had called him a stingy. It was the 
insult unforgivable and he should demand 
the retraction. 

The one in the red fez did not seem in- 
clined to make retraction. While the young 
man was making the appeal to the crowd 
he came out from his perfume booth, his 
red fez cocked belligerently over one eye, 
and stood listening cynically. The voy- 
ageur, who had come out of the hardware 
store, whispered that he was not a true 
Egyptian and the nearest he had ever been 
to the Orient was the Faubourg St.-Antoine 
in Paris; but his appearance was none the 
less sinister, and the tall young country- 
man evidently had no wish to come into 
physical encounter either with a cynical 
Oriental or a Paris Apache. He allowed his 
lady friend and two others to lead him away 
from the scene, but just before reaching the 
corner and safety he made a mistaken ges- 
ture of defiance. Breaking away from his 
friends, he rushed part way back to the per- 
fume seller and shouted twice, ‘‘Cochon! 
Cochon!”’ 


Another Sale Lost 


The perfume seller made no vocal reply 
to this discourtesy, but stood stolidly in his 
tracks for perhaps ten seconds, facing the 
young man, all the assembled crowd look- 
ing on breathlessly. Then, still silent, he 
made a horrible grimace at the young man, 
pulling his mouth toward his ears with his 
two thumbs, at the same time waggling his 
ears with his two first fingers and sticking 
out his tongue in frightful fashion. 

The effect of this grimace on the young 
man was electrical. He made a dash to- 
ward the perfume seller as if to annihilate 
him on the instant, but just before coming 
into physical encounter he changed his 
course and instead galloped three times 
around the perfume booth at top speed. 
Then, exhausted, he sat down suddenly on 
a roll of fence wire in front of the hardware 
store and called loudly for a policeman. 

The policeman arrived. The young man 
demanded that the Oriental from the Fau- 
bourg St.-Antoine be arrested. The latter 
stated that he was perfectly willing to be 
arrested if a single person in the crowd 
would say he had done anything to be 
arrested for. The policeman, who was not 
a strong character, looked around for some- 
one to back him up, and happened to see 
the hardware merchant, who was looking 
on from the door of his store. The merchant 
was evidently a man of authority in the 
town, for he stepped out on the street, in- 
dicated that the policeman should bring 
the two combatants, and the four marched 
toward the hdtel de ville, the merchant 
leading and the three others coming be- 
hind, arm in arm. 

The incident was finished so far as the 
crowd was concerned, and everyone had 
enjoyed it immensely; but the voyageur 
had lost his chance to sell a bill of goods. 
He waited a full hour for the merchant’s 
return, at the end of which time the mer- 
chant’s son told him it would be better to 
put off the business until the next trip, as 
his father might be detained a long time. 

On the train going to Rennes there were 
two voyageurs of commerce in the third- 
class compartment; one from Lyons, with 
a line of silk goods, and the other from 
Marseilles, with soap. Had not their talk 
been in the French language, one could 
easily have imagined them representing 
firms from two well-known and justly cele- 
brated California cities. It should be ex- 
plained that Marseilles has recently passed 
Lyons in population and now is the second 
city of France. 

“Marseilles has 700,000 people,’ said 
the voyageur from that city triumphantly, 
“while Lyons has only 500,000.” 

“It may be so,’’ the Lyonnais admitted; 
“but how did it get that many? By taking 
in all the little towns around! If Lyons 
should take in all the little towns around it 
would easily have 1,000,000!” 

The voyageur from Marseilles was quick 
with his comeback. 

“That may be even so,” he said ear- 
nestly; ‘‘but everyone in France knows 
that Lyons tried to do the same thing, but 
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the people in the little towns would not vote 
themselves in!’’ 

It was in the city of Rennes that one 
noticed in a hardware-shop window the 
sign Outillage Américain, which translated 
means a stock of American-made farm 
tools. As there were no American brands in 
the window display, I asked the voyageur 
the meaning of the sign. 

“One is led to suspect,’’ he answered 
“that the hardware merchant has not 
changed his window display since before the 
war and that the sign has rested there all 
these years. In former times the tools of 
American make were much preferred by 
French farmers, but of late the prices are 
too high on account of the exchange. My 
own firm used to sell American tools along 
with those of its own manufacture, but it is 
impossible to do so now.” 

He illustrated the situation by showing 
me the picture of a certain tool in his 
catalogue that he said was a practical dupli- 
cate of an American tool formerly imported 
by his firm. When the france declined to its 
present level three years ago the head of his 
firm went to the United States and bought 
automatic machinery for manufacturmg 
the article. 

Now instead of importing the article the 
firm manufactures it in its own workshops 
just outside of Paris. Forty people, the voy- 
ageur said, are now employed to fabricate 
the article, using the American automatic 
machinery. 

I asked him if his firm could produce it at 
a lower price than charged by the manu- 
facturer in the United States. 

“Considering the customs duty and the 
transportation, yes,’’ he answered, ‘‘be- 
cause the French workmen receive so much 
smaller wages. But that is not all. If busi- 
ness was only a matter of figuring on paper, 
all would be so much more simple. But al- 
ways there is the human nature to be reck- 
oned. Is it not clear? I will explain: 

“You see, the French people in the coun- 
try districts do not realize that their francs 
are less valuable than they used to be. To 
them a francis still a franc. They know the 
cost of living has gone up, but think it is 
because of the war and the taxes. Never 
could they be made to comprehend that it 
takes eighteen francs to buy a dollar now, 
when it used to be only five. The farmer will 
pay a high price for an implement made in 
France because he knows all other French 
articles are higher. But when he sees a 
foreign-made implement equally high- 
priced he is resentful at what seems to him 
an injustice.” 


American Machinery in France 


To this explanation the voyageur added 
a bit of his own philosophy. 

“For the franc to be worth only five 
cents,” he said, “‘is fine for the American 
tourists. But it is bad for the business 
affairs.” 

Ten days later, in Paris, the voyageur’s 


employer gave another explanation of the | 


disappearance of the outillage Américain 
from the show windows of the small-town 
hardware dealers. 

“Under ordinary conditions,’ he said, 
“my firm would have been perfectly satis- 
fied to buy that particular implement from 
the American manufacturer and sell it at 
wholesale here in France. But with the con- 
stantly fluctuating exchange, this became 
too risky a business. We have to print our 
catalogues and price lists several months in 
advance; by the time our men were out on 
the road the value of the france might have 
changed to such an extent that every time 
we sold one of the implements we lost 
money. 

“This was the reason that prompted me 
to go to the United States and buy the 
automatic machinery for making the imple- 
ment in France. The machinery was ex- 
pensive and it cost us a good deal of money 
to get our factory going and to train our 
help to operate the machines. But now we 
know at least what we have got to charge 
the trade for the implement. We have got a 
fair sale for it now in France, and next year 
we are sending a salesman to put it on in 
the market in Algeria and other French 
colonies.”’ 

Truly, the voyageur was right when he 
said that a fluctuating currency is fine for 
the tourists but bad for the business affairs; 
particularly for the United States manufac- 
turer who is trying to do an export business’ 
and whose customers’ currency jumps up 
and down, while he himself has to meet his 
operating expenses month in and month 
out in stable American dollars. 
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“TS THIS cut tissue pad fat enough?” I 

was gingerly wrapping glass grapes, and 
the price tag made me want to be exceed- 
ingly careful in the handling. 

But my instructor, a chubby little Irish 
girl, was not attending me. She was gazing, 
wide-eyed, at a man in gray who had passed 
through the wrap and walked over to the 
gallery railing. 

“Can you beat it?’’ she asked. 

I seized her arm, to get her notice. 


| “What is it? Tell me, what is it?” 


A sigh of pure happiness escaped her. 

“He is detecting,’”’ she vouchsafed. ‘Oh, 

ee!” 

: I was sufficiently new to business for ev- 
erything to be full of interest. I stepped 
over to the man’s side and followed the di- 
rection of his glance. A woman, young and 
very pretty, was fingering silk scarfs. Sud- 
denly she held up a tan one and a blue one 
for closer inspection; she shifted them to 
secure a better light; and then, more 
quickly than my eye could follow, they 
had dissolved into thin air. But this was 
no sleight-of-hand performance; this was 
stealing. 

“Get her,’ I urged to the man. “Quick 
you can get her.’”’ Still no move from him. 
Then I added, “If you don’t I will.” And 
I turned swiftly. 

The last statement aroused him. He 
stepped quickly in front of me to intercept. 
“You must be pretty new at the game to 
try to stop them inside,” he said scornfully. 
“Do you want to be pinched yourself?” 

“Pinched?”’ I repeated. ‘“‘Why, no, 
thank you. But I should think that anyone 
would try to save merchandise. I feel like 
screaming for help.” 

He looked at me curiously and suspi- 
ciously. “I don’t believe that you are a de- 
tective. No, I don’t!” 

I had not pretended to be one, but I felt 
that the incident was becoming involved, so 
I returned to my wrapping. 

“Gee, you got nerve,” said the little Irish 
girl. ‘‘Did you see anything?” I answered 
her question with another. ‘‘Do they ar- 
rest persons when they catch them steal- 
ing?” 

“Not inside the store, sure not. Suppose, 
say, you put a bottle of perfume in your 
pocket, and walked to the door. Well, if 
they stopped you you could say you were 
looking at it. See? And, say someone 
said you swiped, why you could sue them! 
Pretty soft.” 

So intent was she on her conversation 
that her movements became mechanical, 
unthinking. With a deft movement she 
swung her paste brush over a pink satin 
camisole. I jerked the bit of lingerie away 
just in time for the wrapping table to feel 
the force of the brush. 


Unguarded Merchandise 


“Look out. Watch what you are doing!” 
“Sure,” she agreed. “Thanks. But, say, 
you don’t act like a spotter. Are you one?”’ 

“Spotter? What is that?” 

She shrugged. ‘Oh, someone to snoop 
around and watch us, and report. At first 
everyone thought you were one. Now they 
don’t. Are you?” 

My denial was indignant and thorough. 
And so I was introduced to the great pro- 
tective system in a department store, that 
was on guard on the inside as well as the 
outside. 

But this was the merest introduction. As 
I became better acquainted with the sys- 
tem, I was astonished at the devices not 
only to protect the merchandise from theft, 
but the employes from temptation. The 
entire personnel was under strict orders in 
regard to post of duty. With everybody at 
his post the public could be watched as well 
as served. 

A temporary lapse in this respect by a 
floorwalker cost the store a nice sum. A 
woman, stout and apoplectic looking, 
halted the man with a question. Before 
she had finished making her desires known 
she gave a low moan and fell, a large, un- 
graceful hulk, at his feet. He had orders 
covering just such cases, and he followed 
them at first. He had one sales person call 
the hospital for a wheeled chair, and an- 
other to fetch water. But when the chair 
did come, instead of letting the attendant 
and, perhaps, a sales person accompany the 
sick woman, he escorted her in person to 


the elevator. The other sales persons, near 
by, formed a small informal retinue in addi- 
tion. It was courtesy ill-repaid. When the 
man returned to his department several 
dozens of fine imported gloves had vanished. 
Some ten minutes later the stout person had 
recovered from her surprising attack suffi- 
ciently to leave the building. Her illness, 
however, was deeply regretted by the floor- 
walker. 

Another woman was very anxious to have 
a hand bag of exactly the same shade as her 
frock. Now daylight lamps are designed 
for just such cases. They are a convenience 
for the customer, and they prevent persons 
in large numbers cluttering up an exit. 
However, for this individual even the day- 
light lamp was insufficient. She wanted a 
match of such a niceness that only real day- 
light would suffice. As she walked over to 
a near-by door the sales person hovered at 
a respectful distance, but with her weather 
eye on the fifteen-dollar bag. 

“Tt seems quite perfect with your gown, 
madam,” she said encouragingly. 


Attempts at Thievery 


“Yes,” replied the woman. “I’ll take it.” 
And before the surprised sales person could 
ask her name, the customer had slipped the 
bag over her wrist and left the store. The 
girl instinctively ran after her, but in a mo- 
ment the crowd swallowed up bag and cus- 
tomer. When she returned she reported the 
incident to an assistant buyer. But the 
buyer was not at all crestfallen. 

“It’s all right. She was being shadowed 
all the time. This ought to convict her.’’ 
Later it did. 

Thesales persons are always urged against 
gathering in small knots for social chatting. 
Many of them resent this mandate asa 
heartless disapproval of even a little relaxa- 
tion in a busy day. Aside from the fact 
that many customers hesitate to break up a 
group of chattering girls or boys to make a 
small demand, there is the equally serious 
danger of unprotected merchandise. Small 
articles like handkerchiefs, laces, inexpen- 
sive jewelry and lingerie can be whisked 
from a counter in a twinkling, sometimes 
even under a vigilant eye. 

A woman with a child of six or seven was 
walking through the toy department. 

Suddenly the child lifted from a table a 
new kind of toy. A young salesman saw 
the act and addressed the child, “Shall I 
show you how it works?”’ And he tried to 
take the toy. 

The child lifted up its voice in grief, and 
the mother spoke in anger: ‘‘ What are you 
doing to little Edith? There, there, dear, 
mamma is with you. There, there, dear.’ 

The young man flushed in some embar- 
rassment and explained. 

“What!” exclaimed the woman. ‘Are 
you accusing me and my little girl of steal- 
ing? Here, you,” she shouted at a floor- 
walker. ‘Does this store stand for such 
treatment to its customers? A child cannot 
walk through here with a toy without caus- 
ing a riot. Come, Edith.” And she swept 
out of the department in righteous anger. 

The floorwalker called the office of the 
chief of detectives and gave him the case. 

Not all would-be defaulters are so brazen, 
however. A man, highly indignant, ap- 
proached the shoe-exchange desk. He flung 
a pair of fine golf shoes before the clerk and 
said, “Money back—and quick.” 

“Are they the wrong size?” asked the girl 
politely. 

“Yes, but I didn’t come here to be ex- 
amined. I am in a hurry.” 

“Certainly,” was the reply. “Just let 
me have your name, the day you purchased 
them, and the amount you paid.” 

He gave his name and address, added the 
price, and said that he had bought the shoes 
two days previously. The girl gave him an 
odd look, took the shoes and assured him 
that she would return in no time. She was 
as good as her word, but on her reappear- 
ance she was accompanied by a man. 

The man was suave. “When did you say 
you made your purchase?” 

“Day before yesterday. What of it?” 
was the ungracious response. 

“This,’”’ said the polite man. ‘These 
shoes were only put on display half an hour 
ago, and not a pair has been sold. You bet- 
ter come with me to the store superin- 
tendent.”” They left together. 


2 )] DF Pr TD 7 APH 
Ql—=/3 vy Clara Bellle Thon 


The customer had evidenth 
shoes up, had them wrapped 
returned for his money. 

Another customer showed 
finesse. She bought two blous 
ferent saleswomen. One bloy 
twenty-five dollars, the other s 
The next day she approached 
sales person. Y 

“T am afraid we were bot! 
she said pleasantly. “I was 
many blouses that I paid n 
price. But see, you charged me 
dollars, and the tag reads 
Which is right?” - - 

The sales person was dumfot 
course the right price is sixtee 
agreed at once. ‘But I canno 
I came to make such a stupid 
never did before.” = 

But the customer was very ki 
the eight dollars and a half of } 
out a complaint. 

She bought two purses, — 
boxes of stationery, and two 
and two pairs of hose, and ther 
uum bottles. As chance would 
sales person who had charged tt 
nine dollars for a six-dollar bo 
call on the relief floorwalker fo 
as the regular department m 
lunch. He did relief work in } 
leather goods too. The womar 
miliar look. Before he went 
the refund he passed quickly 
other sales persons and asked tl 
had waited on her recently. 0 
spoke up instantly. a 

“Yes, I sold her a vacuum bot 
of days ago.” 8 

“And for how much?” 

“Tam not sure.” Buta quick 
brought her sales record and tl 
found to be nine dollars. 

The customer was quick to b 
and criticized herself soundly 
sales slips so foolishly. But 
walker let her finish her explana 
detective chief.. To him sh 
made a full confession; even a 
she changed the sales numbers 0 
slips so that the sales persons 
quite unsuspicious. 


Tricks of the Shopl 


Another customer traded 0 
of the sales person. She was: 
heavy bundle, which sudde 
spilling small parcels reckle 
parquet floor. The sales 
retrieve the packages. As eve 
hap brings idle spectators, 
sons watched the operations. 
gathered them all together he lo 
direction of the customer. 

“Shall I have them all 
gether?”’ he asked pleasan 

The person addressed s 
“You are not talking to m 
I did not drop anything.” 

The salesman looked agai 
pardon. But to whom do th 
long?” His eyes swept the 
spoke, and in truth no one 
him was the woman who h 
dent. At a loss, he refe 
walker. He was on the point 
merchandise to the lost-and 
ment, when the cord slippe 
revealing a crushed piece ¢ 
Further investigation shoy 
packages were worthless— 
small pieces of wood, an e 
the two umbrellas that 
were top price! 

At a recent sale of lin 
crush of customers, wai 
persons who brushed one ani 
rush to give service. A ma 
pushed in. 7 

‘Miss Gentry,’’ he said qu 
the older clerks, ‘‘we need a doze 
at the west counter.” 

Miss Gentry handed him @ 

“Who was that?” aske 
person who had been close by 

“New stock man, I guess. 
Why?” ‘ 

In less than an hour the 
the counter. 4 

“T am taking some 
counter,” she said. 

(Continued on Pa 
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America 


HasTaken 
S 


The Chrysler Six sells itself every time it exhibits its dashing appearance 
on road or highway. The contrast between it and other cars is so marked 
that the desire to own one is bred then and there. But that desire is as 
nothing compared to the delight induced later on. If its only charm were 
the charm of appearance, the attraction would soon wear off. But the 
Chrysler is just as unusually attractive as it looks. One after another it 
reveals these unusual qualities even before it gets under way. Just to sit 
in the car and look about reveals first a quality all Americans love— 
compactness, conservation of space, neatness, artistry and a complete elim- 
ination of unnecessary elements. You look up from the cradling comfort 
of the Chrysler as you pass other cars and almost laugh. You see needless 
height, needless bulk, needless weight, needless length as you never saw 
them before. Your motor is as compact as the car itself—a jewelled watch 
with the busiest, most alert, most effective flow of power you ever expe- 
tienced. Your whole motoring world is changed for you—delightfully 
changed, economically changed, efficiently changed. That the American 
people have taken the Chrysler to their hearts is no surprise at all—it is a 
very natural, logical thing. They are almost extravagantly enthusiastic 
about the Chrysler because the Chrysler has shown them delights in 
motoring they have never known before. 


CHRYSLER MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of Maxwell Motor Corporation 
MAXWELL-CHRYSLER MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


hrysler 


ToltsHeart 
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Ignition System 


br FORDS 


TYPE 600 


he A BIG, dependable 
waterproof ignition 
system for Fords—with 
automatic spark advance 
and many new features. 


It produces intense, perfectly- 
timed sparks that make Fords 
start easily in the coldest 
weather, and run smoothly 
at all times. 


It adds power, keeps plugs 
clean, eliminates timer 
troubles, stops “bucking” and 
saves gas and repairs. 


Type 600 is built by the 
makers of the world-famous 
Bosch Magneto! It incorpo- 
rates Bosch mechanisms as 
used on many of America’s 
finest cars. 


Sold by 2500 Bosch Repre- 
sentatives and by live dealers 
everywhere. Try it—you get 
your money back if you’re not 
entirely satisfied. 


A M E¢R-WCJAIN? 2 BsOnS, Ci 
MAGNETO CORPORATION 


Main Office and Works : SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Branches : 


DETROIT 


Dealers: Big advantages open to live dealers 
who can become Bosch Sales Agents and sell 
the Bosch LongLine of Automotive Necessities 


Price $1275 


In Canada #1750 


anne 


You need these other 
BOSCH Necessities 


Bo@esae iH 
Shock Absorber 


A new device 
that controls car 
springs perfectly 
and _ provides 
true riding comfort at low cost. 
Prices per pair: For Fords $10. 
For Medium Cars $15. For 
Heavy Cars and Trucks $20. 


BS 1G 


Windshield 
Wiper “Electric” 


An absolutely reliable 
automatic cleaner that 
is operated electrically. 
Not affected by engine 
speeds. Puts no burden 
on the battery. Requires no 
attention. $9.50 each. A real 
quality unit. 


Bin: cop Crile 
SPARK fe Ke 
“The Red Plug” 


The big sure-firing 
gas-tight plug with 
the unbreakable in- 
sulator and the real 
nickel electrodes. 
Get the genuine—it’s red! Reg- | 


ular Sizes $1.00. Ford Size 75c. } 


(Continued from Page 64) 

““More?”’ asked Miss Gentry. ‘‘We sent 
some over awhile ago.” 

“No,” said the buyer. ‘‘These are the 
first we have wanted.” 

At all events they were the first to arrive. 
The man with his armful of silk slips never 
did reach the counter. Perhaps he could 
not find it! 


However, with the increased care and su- 
pervision taken by department stores, loss 
from theft diminishes every year. Mutual- 
protective bureaus act as a clearing house of 
valuable information. All stores belonging 
to them will be furnished with data in regard 
to characters that have come under suspi- 
cion as well as the best tried ideas for gen- 
eral protection. In addition, every store is 
taking measures of its own to bring such 
loss to an irreducible minimum. Galleries 
have been built which give facility of sur- 
vey for an entire floor, besides their ostensi- 
ble use of housing merchandise. Trained 
eyes and ears are everywhere under any 
guise—sales person, wrapper, floorman, cus- 
tomer. 

A good-sized store may have from fifty 
to three hundred persons so engaged. 
Costly merchandise is kept under lock and 
key, and the salesman has the key. Dis- 
plays are made in cases under glass, where 
there is no temptation to slip away the 
candy or ribbon, the lace or comb. And 
within the organization there is a careful 
interdepartment check. 

Sales persons do not do their own wrap- 
ping or make change. This falls upon the 
cashier, who acts as an inspector. Some- 
times in the departments in which the sales 
involve many small amounts—notions, 
school supplies, ribbons, trimmings, holiday 
cards—the sales persons do handle their 
own money and deliver the merchandise. 
But it is considered to be a wiser method 
for the cashier to receive the money that the 
sales person collects from the customer. 
The cashier is under very strict orders con- 
cerning the wrapping of her goods. Only 
after the sales person has handed her the 
goods, money and sales slip is she to cash 
in the money and wrap the article. A 
cashier who is lax in this particular may un- 
wittingly help a sales person to become a 
thief. 

It was extremely busy at a novelty 
counter. Half a dozen saleswomen were 
pushing money and purchases at a cashier. 
Presently an overrushed sales person 
handed the girl a fancy pincushion. 


Light-Fingered Sales Persons 


“Please, wrap this next. You can have 
the slip in a minute.” 

The cashier obliged and the saleswoman 
put the five-dollar bill in her pocket while 
she waited on another customer. The 
cashier forgot and so did the salesewoman— 
until that night. Then she found the bill 
still in her pocket, the one she had intended 
to put on a sales slip with the pincushion. 
Well, there was no hurry for her to decide 
what to do about it. There was no record of 
sale, however, and she had plenty of uses 
for a five-dollar bill. At the next rush, 
when a sale brought even money from a cus- 
tomer, she tried it again, and again, and 
again; until presently she had lost all use- 
fulness to the store, and very nearly to the 
state as well. 

The cashiers are also urgently enjoined 
not to give bags, paper or cord to sales per- 
sons at their request. The supplies are not 
theirs for disposition in the first place. They 
are to be used in wrapping merchandise just 
purchased by customers. But they often 
fear to seem disobliging. 

“Any tissue handy? I want to dust my 
counter.” And the cashier crushed three or 
four sheets and handed them to the sales 
person for a temporary dust remover. 

“Lend me some paper. I am going to 
line my counter shelves.” And ample 
heavy paper changed hands. 

“T want to collect these as-is gloves. I 
could use a few bags.” 

The words were true enough. The bags, 
filled with new and not as-is gloves, left the 
store under the arms of her sister. 

On a par with this petty larceny is an- 
other which centers at the cashier’s desk. 
The cashier is supposed to go carefully over 
the sales slip to see that the items corre- 
spond in price, measurement or quantity 
with the articles she is wrapping. Thisis no 
small feat, if the customers are waiting six 
deep to carry their merchandise with them. 
There is the greatest temptation to let the 


q sales persons help with the wrapping, to 


“, | omit measuring the yard goods, to take for 


Novembe, 
3 


granted that the number and } 
hose are correct. 2 

Several sales persons took ad 
this situation in:a yard-goods se 
cashier was with complete y 
wrapping three and four yard’ 
yards, five and six yard lengt} 
yards and a half, and other len, 
proportion. A profitable arran 
the family and friends of these 
sons! 

But there is always a small ¢] 
horizon, even if it’s no larger th 
hand. One day an extra cash’ 
quired for the rush of business 
found in a short while twenty oy, 
ments which: belonged to but | 
persons. She reported her data t 
who knew exactly what to do anc 
it. Doubtless the three sales 
convinced now that honesty i, 
policy, that evil comniunicatio 
good manners, that the mills o 
grind slowly but they grind excee 
and all the other copybook axic 


Even Exchanges 


y 

In another ‘department —sy 
sales person was doing an evenr 
tive business—temporarily. As 
came in many sales persons had t¢ 
turn in theinvoice, marking goods 
ing the small price tags. This e 
young woman brought with her ¢ 
of the tags. When someone she 
chased a forty-dollar sweater 
tuted a thirty-dollar tag and s 
the sale. And, of course, the ing 
found the price tag and sales : 
sponded, would do the wrappin 
outside of business hours, the sa 
would meet her friends and split 
ence. She made from two to ten 
every sale, and all her friends ear 
But the inspector was no dumb di 
While sweaters varied greatly in 
constant handling had given her 
of the proper price. Her suspir 
aroused. She took a sweater 
priced fifteen dollars and found it 
part in the department. It readt 
dollars. She took out others and 
ther discrepancies. Afraid that 
be regarded as an accessory, she | 
information on. And another hig 
was nipped in the bud. 

Just a little different fro ti 
used above is the even-exchai 
Floorwalkers and exchange clerk 
posed to insist upon seeing the me 
brought for exchange. But ina 
may simply O. K. an exchange 
is, if they are not wary. Then 
assistance the customer can 
shoes for eight dollars, bring a 
even exchange and take out tl 
priced at fifteen dollars! a 


clear. A pair of shoes was pure 
turned, and another similar pail 
ried away. To minimize such po 
most stores require a sales slip t 
out at the time of exchange. 0: 
sales persons do not realize the u 
need for a clear record, and prefe 
the goods. - 
I had one experience that e\ 
makes me want to avoid a 


fifteen. The next time I 1 
stopped at the same counter é 
very salesman who had waited | 
I drew the shirt from the pac 
told my difficulty. 
“Sure, you can have. fiftee 


slipped the right-sized shirt it 


bag, as he added, ‘‘Look out 


I 


can if I am perfectly innocent: 
floorwalker strolled by, regarair 
I seized my package and fled. } 
my superior business training, Ire 
the salesman should have ee 
change to the floorwalker in the ll 
He is the guilty one, not I. Bu 
intention of going back to stralg 
that department. 

There is the greatest stress 
sales record, as set down sa 
sales book. And it is of ex 
tance. A part of it finds its ¥ 
diting department to be us 
computing sales salaries. AP 


purchase. 1 charge tran! 
(Continued on Pagé 
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NNOUNCINE the 
countywide _Premitre of 


- Rechard Barthelmess 
mC lgssmgies 


: from the play by BiliamC De Nile 
l ond Margaret Qurnbull~ 


i 4 Scenario ¥y Josephine L2vet 


OHN.S.ROBERISON , 
PRODUCTION / 


a 


NOE 


showing at the following 


‘ 
frominent Theatres ~ 
Te 
“Week of Now. 23 
. on, O. Strand 
\ ona, Pa. Strand 
iterdam, N. Y. Rialto 
). Arbor, Mich. Arcade 
\inta, Ga. Metropolitan 
3 imore, Md. Rivoli 
} onne, N, J. De Witt 
| shamton, N. Y. Star 
aingham, Ala. Trianon 
] »mington, Ind. Harris-Grand 
i nville, Mo. Lyric 
alo, N. Y. Shea’s Hippodrome 
} e, Mont. American or Rialto 
‘| ago, Ill. Chicago 
} :innati, O. Walnut 
eland, O. State or Allen 
\»rado Springs, Colo. Burns 
| us, 2: pce 
enporrt, Ia. arden eee 
ton, o.. steer oy 
ver, Volo. otorado < 
mT pe Moines Bes 
soit, Mich. ‘apit ” * . S 4 
ith, Minn. Garrick HAT more fascinating entertainment than to oe 
‘| aso, Texas Ellana: ° ° ° wile 
ane, Ore. ied see Richard Barthelmess in this characteristic 
no. Libert Re ° st 
}/\s Falls, N. Y. Rialto. Barthelmess picture—clean, sparkling, virile and 
jd Rapids, Mich. Majestic-Gardens A 1 dl h f e hi 
ae Bey, Wis. Strand magnificently acted — the sort of picture that 
Tord, Conn, Ce e . 
oken, N. J. Sa Barthelmess fans will adore. See it and be- 
za, N. Y. Strand 
son, Mich. Majestic come a Barthelmess fan forever! 
ee NI. meee e esTe Lioute The charm of “Tol’able David,” the romanti- 
sas City, | Mo. Main Street Theatre cism of “The Bright Shawl’ and the intensity of 
ieee NY Bawerspsk: “Fury” are all combined in this picture of 
e Sb slag Barthelmess at his best! 
: Acietic “Classmates” takes its plot from an outstand- 
proce ki ing stage success. As a play its dramatic love 
Vietota story packed the theatres of America for many 
eydeconsitt seasons. And what a story for the screen artis- 
Branford try of a Barthelmess, with his wistful, playful, gal- 
Saaaing lant moods and flames of white-hot spirit! The 
Obmpia boy’s bashful adoration of the girl who does 
eae not know—and his dream of West Point, that 
Reusst or Garden he may become a hero and win her—his dream 
wane realized—his triumphs as a Cadet and his won- 
Majesié derful moment with HER. Then sudden mis- 
Picell, understanding—unmerited disgrace—and the 
eeatidage scene shifts to dramatic situations in the 
roar tab Central tropical jungle—hardships and heroisms— 
American which win back the girl. ; 
iylate Here you have love, drama and humor 
California beautifully blended under the rare direction 
Liberty of JohnS. Robertson. All the glory of West 
if eeapi Point faithfully portrayed under Govern- 
Gaiety ment supervision for the lover of good 
Robbinetckel | sua 
TS . The picture will be released November 
Strand % 23rd—Thanksgiving week—and can be 
Va. ihe tinelt b : seen that week at any of the theatres 
Miller Mittra.» listed in the margin, also at many 
Olympia NATIONAL _ others. Soon afterwards everywhere. 
Dome A SR PICTURES 
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eNen and women every- 
where are using Pebeco 
to overcome the dangerous 
condition of dry mouth. 
Pebeco keeps your teeth 
not only white—but safe. 


Nickolas Muray. 


THOUSANDS 


revitalizing their Mouths 


By gently aiding the mouth 
glands you can now keep 
your mouth healthy and 

your teeth safe 


OUR mouth glands are either 

protecting your teeth or they 
are actually injuring them. It is 
their failure to act which leaves 
the mouth dry and causes tooth 
decay. 


Everyone must fight dry mouth— 
brushing not enough 


Everyone today eats soft, cooked 
food that requires little chewing. 
From sheer lack of exercise the 
mouth glands dry up. And with- 
out their alkaline fluids the acids 
that cause decay collect on your 
teeth. 

Brushing only removes these 
acids while you brush. You can- 
not brush your teeth all day long. 


Pebeco. 


LEHN & FINK, Inc., Dept. E-19 
635 Greenwich Street, New York, N. Y. 


Send me free your new large sized sample tube of 


But you can restore the normal 
flow of the protective fluids. 


This tooth paste makes the 
glands flow normally 


When Pebeco enters your mouth 
it acts immediately on these im- 
portant salivary glands. They 
start to flow more freely. 

By the end of 10 days, good 
healthy streams of saliva are 
pouring through your mouth— 


_all the time. 


These alkaline fluids counter- 
act the mouth acids as fast as 
they form. They keep your 
mouth healthy and your teeth 
clean and safe. 

Send today for a trial tube of 
this new tooth paste. Pebeco is 


made only by Lehn & Fink, Inc. 
At alldruggists’. Canadian Agents: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Company, 
Ltd., 10 McCaul St., Toronto, 


Ontario. 


Send coupon 


for free 


generous tube 


(Continued from Page 66) 
must reach the accounts to be transferred 
to the customer’s bill; and in a paid, both 
the sales person and the cashier require 
their part as proof that the transaction 
passed through their hands in the regular 
way. The cashier’s register receipts, her 
paid slips and her money must balance. If 
the findings show more money in the cash 
drawer than the receipts total, the surplus 
is held in her favor unless a customer re- 
ports and substantiates a similar deficit. 
On the other hand, if there is less money 
than the totals would indicate, the cashier 
has a shortage. There are all sorts of good 
alibis. Two small bills may have clung to- 
gether and have been handed out as change. 
Or she may have handed change for a five- 
dollar bill when change from a one was cor- 
rect, andso on, ad infinitum. Butashortage 
is a shortage, a very grave consideration. 

In order to guard cashiers against this 
serious criticism, the most careful and ade- 
quate instruction is given to them. They 
are never to allow anyone to touch the cash 
drawer or to stand near them when they 
are making change. They are to refer any 
notes that arouse the least doubt in their 
minds. 

They are to count change aloud into the 
hands of the sales person. If they find 
that they are lacking in small change they 
are to exercise the utmost care in sending to 
the head cashier for it. 

When I had listened to the rules I.was so 
impressed that I did not see how anyone 
would ever dare to be lax. Yet two days 
later I saw a note that had passed as ten 
dollars, with the poorly pasted ciphers al- 
most falling off from the true one-dollar 
note. And shortly thereafter a nice-looking 
boy of some fifteen years stopped at four 
cashiers’ desks arid asked them if they 
needed any change. And all trusted him 
with from five to twenty dollars. ‘Trust’ 
is right; their confidence has not yet been 
vindicated. 

Another cashier extended her confidence 
even to casual customers. A woman re- 
turned half an hour after her purchase and 
addressed the sales person, ‘Did you re- 
alize that I gave you a two-dollar bill and 
received change from one?”’ 

The sales person, who was very inexperi- 
enced, turned to the cashier. 

“Yes,”’ agreed the cashier. “She did 
have a two-dollar note.” And she handed 
out another dollar! That sum proved to be 
her treat to the customer. 


Incredible But True 


Of course the report may have been true, 
but in any event the case was a question for 
an adjustments bureau and not for a 
cashier. 

When a shortage does occur, every effort 
is made to trace the discrepancy. One girl 
with a ten-dollar deficit said naively, ““When 
I opened my drawer my sleeve caught and 
I thought something fell, but I could not 
see anything.” 

It sounded almost too thin, but even a 
tiny clew is traced. And one of the night 
cleaners had handed to the store superin- 
tendent a ten-dollar note which she found 
in her sweepings near that cash desk! That 
girl ought to believe in the philosopher 
with his best of possible worlds. But she 
did not show the surprise and pleasure 
that we evinced. No; she said, “Yes, 
when I opened my drawer my sleeve 
caught and I thought that something fell, 
but I could te 

“We know about that,”’ was the hasty in- 
terruption. ‘‘But you area very fortunate 
girl to have the money found and so 
promptly turned in.”’ 

“Yes,” she agreed. “‘When I opened my 
drawer my sleeve caught ——” 

The matter was closed, firmly. 

When the shortage is a bona fide one, not 
bad luck or mischance, but one that the 
cashier understands, there is endeavor to 
trace the cause of the first misstep. And 
seven cases out of ten the girl says, ‘‘Edna 
takes a little money all the time and she gets 
away with it.” 


Novem 


When I learned this situati 
ruined my picture. I had fan 
girl who dared to steal would be 
person with a firm, thin line of 
dark, closely set eyes. Instea, 
them brag to others about thei 
ploits, and induce others to tryt 
the same fashion. 

Of the three others out of ten, 
know why they took money, 

“Tt was just there,” explaine 
cherub, “and I thought I might: 
some.” 

“T don’t know. I don’t know 
another girl continually, and ad 
exasperation, ‘Do you always 
you do things? I don’t!” 

The tenth girl confesses that 
the wayside. 

“T wanted a pink hat, and I 
price. But—I never though 
caught.” z 

“T need the money and 
doesn’t”” was the philosophic 
from another source. “a 


A Collection of Tie 


So many have followed almo§ 
cal pathway into wrong-doing. 
two before pay day they borroy 
or half dollar with the idea of p 
from the next salary. They m: 
turn the money the first time. 
short time they are borrowing 
without any thought of reimby 

When they are confronted by: 
defalcation the majority ultimat 
generally with tears and lan 
Often those who have presented 
demeanor at the outset show the 
plete change of front and almost 
going into minute detail. They: 
rive a melancholy satisfactic 
lowing in a veritable slough of d 
most cases, however, I have rer 
self of the difference between : 
and remorse. 

There are other thefts besides | 

A cashier called to a salesm: 
slip calls for eight ties and the 
six. Let’s have the other two.” 

The salesman tossed them oy 
marked to another in an underto 
always saying we hand her she 
am going to watch.” 3 

“So will I,” agreed his compa 

Later he called him again: “1 
to see that I am taking over i 


second counted them carefully. 

In a moment the cashier’s vi 
“Hey, you Number 26. You’ 
tie.” 


. bo 
When the matter was finally 
girl’s room was found to contai 
fifty and sixty dollar ties. She hi 
relatives, no one to whom she g 
She just took them anyway. — 
Opportunities present themse 
frequently in holiday seasons 0 
Then the sales persons in their 
rush are likely to give short mereh 
wittingly. When the cashiers as! 
goods they generally get then 
question. And while employes 
be permitted to carry packages 
door guard unless they were a 
there are plenty of places in whic 
ticles may be secreted without 
And the door guard has no blan 
warrant for use at discretion. 
There seems to be no particular 
is affected specially by the m 
complex. There would be a bette 
might be said that the persons 
the dangerous borderline are 
poor folk with a blind groping d 
life richer in beauty. Alas! 
often the defaulter is a pert yi 
whose earnings are her pin mone} 
at being caught seems the most g! 
ing motif, with an occasional I 
note of real repentance and face 
Of course the great majority | 
business are quite as honest as 
Perhaps more so. And the con! 
a differently motived few rem 
good old fencing command: On} 
“ 
red 
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TAR SEDAN 


y' 

| 

a! 

(her Models 

lakes rs . $540 

ieee”. . $750 

He. » - $540 * 
In. - - $445 LN 
felivery . $585 . \ 
\Lansing, Mich. i 
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GREAT PLANTS AT 


A MILLION MILES OF PROOF 


N automobile is economical only when a 
low selling price is followed by low 
Operating costs. 


Continual repair jobs change a low-priced 
automobile into a most costly one. 


In reliability of operation and freedom from 
repair bills the Star has acquired recognized 
leadership. 


Ninety-five Star owners drove 1,100,307 
miles and spent $563.68, about 1/20 of a 


DURANT MOTORS 


cent a mile, for mechanical repairs and re- 
placements, according to letters received at 
our New York offices. 


Star owners who made this record live in 
various States of the Union and in Canada. 
The record represents Star car performance 
under all the variable conditions of road and 
climate that exist in the United States. It is 
avetage performance of average Star cars 
under average conditions of every day work. 


Ask the nearest Star dealer. 


INC 


57th Street and Broadway, New York 
Dealers and Service Stations throughout the United States and Canada 


ELIZABETH, N. J. 


LANSING)! MiGs 


AR MOTOR CARS 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


TORONTO, ONT. 
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HANES Collarettes , 
are cut to size. A 
40 suit has 
collarette. 
roll or pucker. 
Protect the chest 
from cold draughts, 
and let the top- 
shirt lie smooth. 


HANES Cuffs won’t 
pull of. They snug 
the wrist. Rein- 
forced on the end 
to prevent raveling 
and gaping. Sleeves 
are exact length— 
not uneven. 


HANES Elastic 
Shoulders give with 
‘) every movement, 
because  they’re 
made with a ser- 
vice-doubling lap 
seam. Comfortable. 
Strong. 


» HANES Closed 
\, Crotch really STAYS 
'* closed. Double gus- 
set in thigh another 
comfort feature. 
Crotch can’t bind, 
for HANES is fitted 
by TRUNK measure- 
ment, as well as 
chest. 


gee HANES Elastic 
Ankles never bunch 
over the shoe-tops. 
No ugly pucker 
showing under the 
socks. One leg is 
exactly the same 
length as the other. 
They’re mates! 


You get so much 
and pay so little! 


YOU’RE happy in HANES be- 
cause it’s so downright com- 
fortable all over, and in every 
single part. You can walk 
and reach and stoop and 
stretch, and HANES will fol- 
low every little movement, 
without a bind or a bunch! 

HANES shuts out icy blasts 
and blocks the sharp-fanged 
cold that would like to reach 
in and bite. Three weights 
meet the winter requirements 
of every climate. We espe- 
cially recommend the HANES 
Heavy Weight for all prac- 
tical purposes. 

In no other underwear can 
you get so much and pay so 
little. Millions of men and 
boys who are happy in HANES 
will tell you it’s the best win- 


ter underwear in the world 
for the money—and that’s 
that! 

HANES Underwear is guar- 
anteed absolutely —every 
thread, stitch and button, or 
your money back. Go to the 
nearest HANES dealer and 
compare this big value un- 
derwear detail by detail with 
the 5 Famous Points. That’s 
the answer! Union suits, 
also shirts-and-drawers. 

Boys prefer HANES, too, 
because it’s made of the same 


materials and with the same 
care. Union suits only. Two 
weights—heavy and extra 
heavy. Sizes 2 to 16 years. 
2 to 4 year sizes with drop 
seats. Also knee length and 
short sleeves. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Neb summer, wear Hames pull-out apflotie Union Suits! 
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STILL FACE } 


“or 


(Continued from Page 32) 


“T don’t like to hear you say such things. 
They don’t sound—well, they —— Any- 
how, you don’t look like that sort of person.”’ 

“How do I look?’’ she asked curiously. 

“You look—um—well, to me you look 
like the sort of girl who could love a man; 
love him so that you would turn the world 
into a place of glowing, golden beauty for 
him; you look like a girl some man could 
love so that. he never would have a thought 
but to bring you happiness. That’s how 
you look,” he said dogmatically. 

“Why, Mr. Dodd, that was sweet,” she 
said, and color made her cheeks lovelier, 
and her eyes were gentler than he had ever 
seen them. ‘It must be nice to—to be able 
to believe in such things.” 

“You speak about love as if it was Santa 
Claus,” he said shortly, to cover his em- 
barrassment. ‘‘But if you really want to 
know what I think about it, here it is: I 
believe the world is full of romance. I 
believe men love women beautifully, with- 
out a thought of selfishness—love them 
just as heroes love in books. And I believe 
women give back love that is beautiful and 
true and miraculous. I believe the world 
would die if there were no love, and if I 
thought I should never love a girl so that 
it would be a joy to die for her, then I 
should feel my life a miserable failure.”’ 

Faith laughed uneasily. 

“It’s beautiful,” she said, ‘‘but it doesn’t 
exist.” 

Keats bent toward her, regarding her 
face as if he had never seen it before, 
studying it with a sort of hungry, amazed, 
startled scrutiny. So occupied was he that 
he quite forgot himself, forgot how his stare 
must disconcert her. She laughed again, 
nervously, hurriedly, breathlessly. 

“You—you’re staring me out of coun- 
tenance,” she said. 

“T’m sorry—I’m sorry,” he said in a tone 
so low as to be almost inaudible; and then 
with abrupt change of voice and expression, 
“Miss Newton, do let me say this: Still 
Face is an unknown quantity, and as an 
unknown quantity he is dangerous to you. 
He may be good; he may be all that won- 
derful face advertises him to be; but we 
have no proof. It is not safe for a woman 
to play about with any unknown quantity. 

know I am assuming a great deal to ad- 
vise you, but—beware of Still Face.” 

She drew up her head resentfully. 

“You are assuming a great deal,” she 
said. “I know you no better than I do 
him. Why not warn me against yourself? 
I have known you but a few weeks, and 
you are an unknown quantity—who ap- 
peared from nowhere just as Mr. Jones did.” 

“That is true,’’ he said gravely. 

“‘Besides,”’ she asked hotly, ‘‘what is it 
to you? What possible difference can it 
make to you what happens to me?” 

Once more he was silent to a length that 
was embarrassing, but presently he an- 
swered. 

“T could not have told you why a half 
hour ago,” he said, “‘but I can tell you now. 
I am startled myself. I did not know, did 
not realize. But as we sat here, and I told 
you how I believed in love and the vitality 
of romance—well, of a sudden I knew. 
And it is a good reason, Miss Newton. It 
will be of little interest to you, but to me— 
it is what I tried to put into words a mo- 
ment ago. I have felt it and I know it.” 
He smiled crookedly, and his eyes were 
deep and not joyous. “The truth of the 
matter is, Miss Newton, that I love you 
with my whole heart and soul.” 

He did not look again at her face, nor did 
he wait for her to break her astonished 
silence, but pushed back his chair and 
walked quietly from the room, leaving an 
untasted breakfast behind him. 


xV 


12 WAS the sort of discovery naturally to 
disconcert a young man of Keats Dodd’s 
general mental configuration. It was 
natural the thing should come upon him 
unexpectedly, for he was in a state of con- 
stant preoccupation with material matters 
that gave his subjective self an open field, 
as one might say, allowing it to function in 
the mysterious way subconscious selves 
have, and then, in an astonishing moment, 
to push through into consciousness the re- 
sults of its frolicking. 
Keats had never been in love, and now 
that he found himself in that condition he 


had not the least idea what to do with it. 


So, with remarkable circumspection, he got 


up and ran away from it. Perh; 
been a lady’s man of wide expe 
high efficiency he might have th 
more effective way of leaving the 
heart in a state of mind, but tha 
ful. Faith Newton was nonplu 
is an excellent and salutary thi 
young lady to be now and then, 

As for Keats, he walked down 
apanic. His feeling was that of 
has been caught at something, \ 
trous consequences hanging ove’ 
He tried not to think about it, t 
turmoil with placidity; but it 1 
be done. He endeavored to er 
with a consideration of business 
Still Face, of night prowlers; 
avail. His was a mental cond 
fairly might excuse some lapse 
cretion—and he did lapse. 

Just before he reached the mill 
up to see Mr. Pinch and his 
moving snail-like toward him, | 
in shirt sleeves and butcher’s apr 
forward on the seat and whistli 
his teeth. The perverse impulse 
wrong thing seized Keats in hi 
weakness and he stepped out inte 
road, fumbling in his pocket as 

“Good morning, Mr. Pinch,” 

“Humid,” said Mr. Pinch, wh 
made friends with the word. “D 
the heat, but this here humidity i; 

By this time the passport was 
fingers and he opened it. 

“By the way,’ he said, “her 
photograph. Do you happen to 
it vee 


Mr. Pinch fumbled for specta 
them on his nose, gazed off at t 
test them before applying them t 
ter in hand, and cleared his thro: 

“Never forgit a face,’’ he saic 
see it.” 

Keats held it close while th 
wrinkled his long face and squi 
wise. ‘“‘Hum—I swan to man! 
you git this here?” 

“Recognize it?” 

“‘Cale’late I’d reco’nize the Cay 
to Washington, or my old wom: 
Boston railroad station, eh? I 
the’ hain’t nobody in Westminst 
forgit that face. Not by a jugt 
there,” he said, “is Carl Phillips. 

Keats nodded. &. 

“T wondered,” he said. “Was 
Phillips an Italian?’ 

“Him? No, sir-ree, not Carl 
Come of the Phillipses of Brattl 
did. Nothin’ Eyetalian about | 
crook.”’ , 

““You’re sure of what you say? 

“Certain,” said Mr. Pinch, “1 
him tell it.” oe 

Keats nodded and returned 
port to his pocket. He was sati 
what good the discovery was, 
use he could make of the knowle 
Carl Phillips was an Italian, he 
know; but instinctively he felt it 
importance. Then for the first tim 
that he was occupying Phillips’ 
presented itself to him. ine ie 


fact. It was then that the idea 
him that Carl Phillips still lived. 
lips lived, there were wide gro 
speculation; and even to a man! 
in imagination, it was not diffieu 
the theory that Phillips and 
prowlers were in some way con 
that it had been to Phillips’ old r 
had striven to gain access. At la: 
found something to make him foi 
time that he had blundered into ! 
He watched Mr. Pinch drive ai 
then rather regretted he h 


no 
more wisely the person to vi 
shown the photograph. But reg! 
no curative power. If regrets W 
the world’s history would have bee 
off the page. _ 
Mr. Pinch, on the contrary, 
lighted. News was scarce and he 
to rely upon humidity for his com’ 
that day. Now he was tat 
house after house he could tell of 
of a photograph of the absconde 
would lead to speculations as to ¥ 
become of him and a general revi\ 
life and accomplishments agile 
wordy morning lay before him. 
His first stop after leaving Keal 
the residence of Mr. Jones, whi 
ing beside his gate preparat 
(Continued on P 
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Clip This and End Gasoline Troubles 
SEND NO MONEY 


THE BASSICK MFG. CO. 
2660 North Crawford Avenue, Chicago 


Gentlemen: You may send me a Gas-Co-Lator. 


I will pay postman $5, plus postage, on delivery. 
(Or if more convenient, enclose $5 and postage 
will be prepaid.) 

It is understood that I am to keep the Gas-Co- 
Lator for 30-day trial and my money will be re- 


turned if I am not satisfied. 


RATT HRTTES ONT 


——— 


30 Days’ 
FREE Proof 


% of all Vacuum ‘Tank 


and Carburetor Troubles 


Now Easily Remedied 


jour motor run smoothly one 
es and stall the next? Don’t 
ir carburetor. 

‘investigation among hundreds 
and service stations brought to 
startling facts about carburetor 
im tank troubles. 

a were found to be due toa 
\se—nothing less than dirt or 
(both, in gasoline. 

{is is also the commonest source 
(er carburetion. Improper car- 
1 which engineers agree, is the 
/Z reason for over half your seri- 
ae troubles—carbon, pitted 


imned-out bearings and scored 
‘Thy Strainers Fail 

4 know there are wire screens 
tiasoline line. But they don’t 
> tect you. There’s a simple rea- 
Jj hey fail. Water passes through 
‘ouknow. But more than that. 
ser particles of foreign matter 
{xy do stop—simply clog them 
¢se the screens themselves cause 
trouble they are meant to pro- 
Tom. 


va Permanent Cure 


'/u can stop all this—once and 
Never again touch your carbu- 
€an another gasoline line. Just 
{ automatic, non-fouling gas- 
'r On your vacuum tank. A few 
‘with pliers or wrench does it. 
you wish, 30 days, at our risk. 
4 Wl Car prove our statement— 
‘ads vacuum tank and car- 
rouble. 


New Invention 


This new filter is called the Alemite 
Gas-Co-Lator. It is made by the manu- 
facturers of the Alemite High Pressure 
Lubricating System. (In use on nearly 
5,000,000 cars.) 

With the Gas-Co-Lator your gasoline 
flows into a heavy, heat-proof glass bowl. 
Then it is filtered upward—through 20 
square inches of selected chamois-- just 
before entering your vacuum tank. The 
chamois stops every drop of water. Every 
speck of dirt. It cannot clog. Yetitis 100 
times finer than the finest screen. It 
filters your gas as you drive. 


Why Necessary 


You simply cannot keep foreign mat- 
ter out of gasoline. Flakes chip off the 
lining of your tank. Water condenses 
from the air inside your tank. Bits of 
fibre slough off of filling hose. You'll 
find them in your tank right now, if you 
look. 


Cause of Most Serious 
Troubles 


When your motor sputters and pops 
or stalls unexpectedly, it’s one of two 
things. Dirt-clogged gas line or vacuum 
tank, or else a drop of water in your 
carburetor needle valve. 

But most motorists blame the carbu- 
retor. They change the mixture. Or run 
with the choke slightly open. And right 


A Bassick-Alemite Product 


“Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Js 


Gos co-lafor 


Filters your gasoline as you drive 


there is the start of most serious motor 
troubles, engineers agree. The extra gas- 
oline passes into your engine in a liquid 
state. Carbon forms. Valves pit. Crank 
case oil is diluted. Bearings heat. 


Never Touch Your 
Carburetor Again 


That is why every manufacturer warns 
you to leave your carburetor alone. 
With clean gasoline, filtered through 
the Gas-Co-Lator, you need never touch 
your carburétor again. We positively 
guarantee this. 


Put the Gas-Co-Lator on your car. 
Have a mechanic adjust 
the carburetor. Drive it 
30 days. If it does not 
stop your vacuum tank 
and carburetor troubles 
remove the Gas-Co- 
Lator and we will refund 
the full purchase price 
of $5. You take no risk. 

In just a few days you 
will see a collection of water 
and dirt in the Gas-Co-La- 
tor trap bowl that will sur- 
prise you. It will show you 
why your motor runs so 
much better. We don’t claim 
extra gasoline mileage with 
the Gas-Co-Lator. But many 
motorists tell us it has in- 
creased their mileage as 
much as 10 per cent, in ad- 
dition to its other benefits. 


The Bassick Mfg. Co. 
2660 N. Crawford Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Canadian Factory: Alemite 


Products Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
Belleville, Ontario 


Name 


Address __ 


City 
Make of Car 


Pressure Feed 


___Gravity Feed__ 


State 


Vacuum Tank Model 


NOTE: No model for Fords 


Bits of rubber and fibre 
from the filling hose get 
into your gasoline. 


Water con- 
denses 
from theair 
even inside 


your gaso- 
line tank. 
Chemical 
action 
flakes tiny 
chips from 


tanklining. 


Just one drop of water 
or a speck of dust in the 
delicate’ needle valve 
of your carburetor is 
enough to cause 
trouble, 


Water and very fine 
particles of foreign 
matter pass through 
the gasoline strainers 
in your carburetor to 
clog the delicate 
needle valve. 


Bros > 


apace 


The Gas-Co-Lator(onyour 
vacuum tank) filters gaso- 
line upward through cham- 
ois skin, cleansing the gas- 
oline of all water and for- 
eign matter, just before it 
enters the carburetor. 


The dirt and water collect 
in the glass trap, to be 
cleaned out at intervals. 


Free Proof 


Put a Gas-Co-Lator on 
your car today. It’s an 
easy job with a pair of 
pliers. Drive with it 30 
days. Note the new life it 
gives your engine. Free- 
dom from stalling and 
uneven running. Perfect 
carburetion. 


If it does not do all we 
claim—and more—you 
can easily remove it in a 
few minutes and we will 
refund the purchase price 
$5 without question. This 
test is surely worth while, 
for you take no risk what- 
ever. Our guarantee 
makes you sole judge. 

If your dealer cannot 
supply you, just clip the 
handy coupon above. 
Send no money. Pay post- 
man on delivery. 
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Questions 
People Ask About 


Sauerkraut 


HE nation-wide interest in sauerkraut, 
caused by the publication of the surpris- 
ing truths regarding its value as-a health 
food, bringsevery day a flood of inquiries from 
those who want the facts. Here are some of 
the questions people ask, with the answers: 


Why is sauerkraut called a preventive 
food? 


Because its lactic ferments tend to keep the 
intestinal tract active and healthy, and free 
from those harmful germs which in time cause 
disease.Thus it often prevents serious illness. 


Have eminent food scientists written of 
its value? 


Yes; such men as Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, 
Director of the Bureau of Foods, Sanitation 
and Health, conducted by Good’ Housekeeping; 
Dr. John Harvey Kellogg, Superintendent of 
the Battle Creek Sanitarium; Dr. William S. 
Sadler of the Chicago Institute of Research 
and Diagnosis; Dr. Arnold Lorand of Carls- 
bad; Metchnikoff, famous director of the 
Pasteur Institute; and many others. What 
these authorities have said about sauerkraut 
is told in detail in the free booklet, “Sauer- 
kraut as a Health Food.” 


Do physicians generally recommend 
sauerkraut as a health food? 


Physicians in all parts of the United States 
have written letters indorsing the statements 
made and telling of the beneficial effects they 
have observed following its inclusion in the 
diet. 


The only way of preparing sauerkraut 


that I know is with spareribs. Can you 
tell me of others? 

There are scores of recipes in the booklet. It 
is excellent as a stuffing or dressing with your 
Thanksgiving Turkey, duck or goose. It takes 
away the greasy taste and adds zest. Delicious 
for salads, side dishes and entrees. 


Everyone interested in health through right 
eating should read this booklet. Mail the 
coupon now for your copy FREE. 


Sauerkraut may be purchased at grocer- 
ies, delicatessen stores and meat markets. 


THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS? 
ASSOCIATION Clyde, Ohio 


Send for this _< 

| Interesting \ ‘ 
Booklet 
FREE : 


mmashensh whee dM . 
PPTL errr, CORES U RCS ORR Bee eeeoes, 


The National Kraut Packers’ Association 

Clyde, Ohio 

Please send me postpaid your free booklet ‘“‘Sauer- 
‘ kraut as a Health Food,” with new tested recipes. 


Name 


Address 


City and State P 34 
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(Continued from Page 70) 
upon one of those long walks into the hills 
that seemed to be his sole occupation. Mr. 
Pinch had found a customer for his wares. 

Mornin’, Mr. Jones,’’ he said affably. 
“Humid, hain’t it?” 

“Very,” said Mr. Jones. 

“Say,’’ went on Mr. Pinch, “hain’t it 
amazin’ how things turn up?” 

“T have found it so,” said Still Face. 

““Yes-s-s, s-s-sir,”” said Mr. Pinch, dwell- 
ing lovingly on his s’s._ ‘‘ Ever hear tell of a 
feller by name Carl Phillips?” 

Still Face’s eyes moved slowly from the 
ears of Mr. Pinch’s horse to Mr. Pinch’s 
face, and remained there with a blank, 
expressionless gaze. 

“Why do you ask?”’ he said. 

“Tver hear tell of him?” 

“The name is not familiar.” 

““Wa-al, it’s a long story. Used to work 
for Amassy Newton. Fust he didn’t have 
much of a job, and then he got to be 
Amassy’s right-hand man and run ever’- 
thin’. That’s where Amassy showed he 
was a fool. The outcome of it was that 
this here Carl Phillips up and busted 
Amassy and run off with hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars’ wuth of bonds. That’s 
what he done. Gnawed the hand that fed 
him, which, says I, is the bulge end of in- 
gratitude. Now hain’t it?” 

“T should call it so,’’ agreed Still Face. 

“But he got clean away. Vanished like 
that there prophet in a chariot of fire and 
hosses thereof, as the Good Book says, only 
the’ wan’t neither hosses nor chariot. But 
he wan’t never ketched.” 

“Unfortunate,” said Still Face. 

“But,” said Mr. Pinch, ‘‘here’s the nub 
of the hull thing—I jest seen his picture.” 

“You just saw a picture of this Carl 
Phillips?” 

“ Big as life and twicet as nat’ral. Kind 
of a leetle, square picture, took when he was 
a young feller; but the livin’ spit and image 
of him. Struck me all of a heap.” 

“‘T can understand that,” said Still Face. 
“Did you find it?” 

“ Nothin’ of the kind. That young feller 
that’s runnin’ Grandma Newton’s mill, he 
found it; and he jest showed it to me, 
knowin’ I was posted on this here town and 
what goes on in it. Says he to me, ‘Mr. 
Pinch,’ he says, ‘the’ hain’t nobody I kin 
go to for information but you, and figger on 
gittin’ it unbiased and acc’rate,’ says he. 
“And would you mind,’ he says, ‘takin’ a 
look at this picture and tellin’ me who it 
is?’ Wa-al, I done so, and quick as a flash 
I says to him, ‘That is no other,’ says I, 
‘than Carl Phillips, the absconder.’ That’s 
what I said.” 

“Tndeed! And then?” 

“Then he asked me a kind of funny 
question that I couldn’t see no sense to. 
‘Was this here Phillips a Eyetalian?’ he 
wants to know. Now what d’ye think of 
that? Hyetalian! ‘No, sir-ree,’ says I 
quick and pos’tive; ‘he comes of the Phil- 
lipses to Brattleboro,’ says I, and with that 
he folds up the thing with the picture on it 
and goes away. Now, Mr. Jones, hain’t 
that a kind of remarkable thing to happen 
of a hot, humid morning?”’ 

“T agree with you, sir,” said Still Face. 
“Tt is very, very remarkable.” 

“T’m leavin’ you a sirloin today,” said 
Mr. Pinch. 

“Perfectly satisfactory,” said Still Face; 
but instead of going for his long walk in the 
hills, he retraced his steps to his parlor, 
where, from a recess in the old mahogany 
secretary, he withdrew a small image in 
wax through whose heart had been thrust a 
bodkin, and for a moment he scrutinized it 
with narrowed, hotly glowing eyes. Then 
with deliberation and certain of hand, he 
placed the point of a second pin against the 
wax breast and thrust it savagely in. 

As for Keats, he did not linger by the 
little band saw, watching its short carriage 
ply back and forth, thrusting bolts of 
beech and birch and maple against the saw. 
It was an operation he loved to watch, a 
sound he delighted to hear. Much more in- 
teresting it was to him than the more com- 
plicated work of lathes or whittlers, and it 


| seemed to him that to be a sawyer operat- 


ing the levers of carriage and nigger in a 
big sawmill was the finest job a man could 
hold. This is how boyish Keats B.S. Dodd | 
could be. Instead of thus pleasantly pass- 
ing his time, he went to his desk to give 
mental battle to matters of finance. He 
found himself in a position occupied before 
and since by many men of far greater expe- 
rience than he—that of having a perfectly 
good business to conduct without enough 
capital to carry it on properly. He needed 
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far more money than the scant thousands 
owned by himself and the Newton family if 
he were to continue to buy logs, pay labor 
and meet overhead charges. Though he 
knew a great deal about making machinery 
run, he had only the vaguest ideas of the 
mechanism that controlled and distributed 
dollars. If by some makeshift he could 
carry on until returns from shipments be- 
gan to come in, he felt certain of success. 
There had been no difficulty in finding pur- 
chasers for his product, but as yet there 
had been no shipments. After the first car 
left the siding it would be thirty days be- 
fore a dollar came back, and to his con- 
sternation he found he might not be able to 
hold out for even so short a time. 

The day before he had discussed the 
situation with grandma, who had more 
pluck than financial experience. 

“Tf you got to have money,” she said, 
“git out and borrow it of somebody.” 

“Ten thousand dollars would more than 
pull us through,” he said. 

“Well, then, you go right straight to 
Orrin Tyler at the bank and tell him I said 
he was to lend it to you.” 

“But I don’t want to run you into debt; 
and nobody would loan me a nickel.” 

“Never you mind about debt. You git 
that money,” grandma-said, and there the 
matter lay. : 

So now, after deliberation, he put on the 
object he used as a hat and walked over to 
the bank, where it squatted on its corner, 
trying to look imposing and important, as 
banks have a way of doing. It stared at one 
with clean plate-glass windows in a snob- 
bish sort of way, and carried itself stiffly as 
if the securities and currency behind the 
door of its vault gave it a social standing 
above the buildings that were its neighbors. 
The nearer Keats approached to its door 
the more uncertain of himself he became. 
Instead of feeling like a business man going 
about an ordinary affair of business, he felt 


like one of these furtive men with upturned - 


overcoat collars who sidle alongside one in 
the streets with whispered requests for a 
quarter. This, of course, was inexperience. 
How was he to know that no bank could 
live if people did not borrow money from it? 

He entered reluctantly and asked diffi- 
dently for Mr. Orrin Tyler, who received 
him in a small private office. Mr. Tyler pre- 
sented to the world a ruddy face, white hair 
and a jaw so square that it seemed to have 
been laid out by a mechanical draftsman. 
His eyes were blue, and his skin had a hard, 
shining surface, so that one could well imag- 
ine it made of some material harder and 
dryer than the faces of ordinary persons. 
He was a leading citizen, a man of affairs, 
and was not unknown in the politics of the 
state. 

“Well, my young friend?” he asked. 

“Will you lend me some money?” Keats 
asked with the bluntness of embarrassment. 

“What for?” 

“The mill.” 

“Um-—let’s see. Satisfactory manufac- 
turing result so far?” 

“cc Ye we 

“Sales?” 

““We seem to be able to sell all we can 
manufacture.” 

“At a profit?” 

“Even on our present costs, which natu- 
rally are high.” 

“‘Insured?”’ 

“Fully.” 

“How much do you need to see you 
through?”’ 

“Ten thousand will do it.” 

“Um—well, fetch in your insurance poli- 
cies. Have the note signed by Grandma 
Newton, Faith and yourself, and it’ll be all 
right.” 

Keats was dazed. It had been too easy. 
So that’s how money was borrowed! The 
only point he had no liking for was Faith’s 
signature upon the paper. That might 
prove embarrassing; but, he reflected, he 
would turn that detail over to grandma. 
He didn’t want to see Faith. In fact he 
doubted if ever he could muster up courage 
to face her again. 

“By the way,” said Mr. Tyler, “how 
about timber?” 

“T’m looking about,” said Keats. 

“Had any difficulty?” 

“Some, but I have a supply to last until 
I can hit upon something.” 

“Young man,” said Mr. Tyler, “I would 
advise a study of the atlas of this county.” 

“T don’t understand.” 

“Study the location of timber holdings 
and their owners. Don’t buy until you 
are familiar with the lay of the land.” 

“Thank you,’’ said Keats. 
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Then he turned away, shaking his head as 
one who has found his beliefs confirmed. 
His knowledge of women was not of suffi- 
cient profundity to inform him that women 
did not choose husbands for their beauty, 
and that the glamour of youth has sur- 
mounted snub noses and freckles without 
drawing a long breath for the jump. And, 
as a matter of strict truth, Keats was af- 
flicted with neither. 

The next morning, being Sunday, Keats 
left the house after an early breakfast for a 
walk through the hills that was intended to 
supplement what he had learned from a 
study of Tyler’s atlas. Having seen on 
paper, he wished to get that more distinct 
and comprehensible familiarity that could 
only come from a scrutiny of the terrain 
itself. 

So early did he go that he was spared the 
sight of Maxwell’s car stopping at New- 
ton’s White Elephant to carry Faith for a 
drive through the hills. The car stared at 
her caleulatingly with its big glass eyes, 
and no doubt fancied itself to be an excep- 
tionally fortunate member of its species to 
have a young lady so lovely as she was this 
early morning to sit upon its lap. Who is 
there to censure the car if it wished to make 
the arrangement permanent, or if it purred 
with such contentment as almost to make 
its sentiments upon that subject apparent 
to its passengers? 

It whirled away over dusty roads from 
which already heat waves could be seen to 
rise and vibrate, and thinking only of the 
comfort of its delightful passenger, began 
to climb, thinking nothing at all of the 
extra exertion if only it might impress her 
favorably—when it found the pleasant 
breeze that makes its home a thousand feet 
above the floor of the valley, where it can 
awake each morning to a gorgeous prospect 
of ridge after ridge of green mountains 
stretching away, dimmer and ever dimmer, 
until they fade away into the mists and the 
distance. No breeze could find a more 
sightly homestead, and being generous, it 
did what it could to invite humans to share 
the view. 

For miles the road clung to the shoulder 
of the ridge, now and then gripping tightly 
and holding its breath as it rounded some 
outbuttress of rock and looked below to see 
how sheer was the fall should its grip fail; 
but after it reached the falls to which na- 
tives have given the name of the Devil’s 
Stairway, it turned off to the left and dived 
into the next valley to seek variety. 

“Suppose,”’ said Maxwell, ‘“‘we get out 
here and sit on that shelf above the falls. 
Have you ever sat there, Miss Newton? 
You can see in three directions and the 
breeze is gorgeous. With these glasses I 
have counted seventeen peaks.” 

“Let’s do,”’ said Faith. “‘Not that three 
directions are my forte. It keeps me busy 
looking intelligently in one, and as for 
peaks, why, seventeen of them would al- 
most surfeit me. But it’ll be cool.” 

“You look,’ said Maxwell, “‘as if heat 
would never venture to bother you.” 

“Tt has absolutely no manners.” 

“Then we'll ostracize it.” 

“Tf I ostracized everything that bothered 
me I’d find myself sitting on top of a 
column like Simeon Stylites.”’ 


“Not so bad as that, I’m sure. What is it, 


that annoys you?”’ 

“The world, the flesh and the devil— 
which is comprehensive.” 

“The world! That does take in a lot of 
territory.” 

“The world I’m acquainted with—which 
takes in very little.’ 

“Then,” said Maxwell, ‘‘rumors that 
you dislike Westminster have some foun- 
dation.” 

“They are built upon a rock,”’ she said. 
“There are days when I could hit my 
thumb with a hammer just to kill the 
monotony.” 

“Then why not hunt for another world? 
There are lots of them; and I, personally, 
have found some of them far from dull.” 

“Tell that,” she said, “‘to a prisoner in 
solitary confinement.”’ 

“As bad as that? You ought to train the 
mouse in your cell. That’s what solitaries 
do. I’d dote on being the mouse.” 

“T’m afraid you’re already trained, and I 
might not like your tricks.” 

“You’d laugh yourself to death if ever 
you saw me perform.” 

Faith lifted the glasses idly and adjusted 
them to her eyes, and for a time neither of 
them spoke as she searched the opposite 
wall of the valley. At the spot where they 
sat it crowded in upon the river and squeezed 
it until the water ran white with foam over 
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huge bowlders, lifting in ramparts of bare 
rock for hundreds of feet before it gave a 
foothold to the growth of spruce that 
blackened its top. Not a mile separated 


the two walls, and the glasses, magnifying | 
eight diameters, brought the precipice al- | 


most to Faith’s side. From under her feet 


flowed the brook, unaware of the plunge | 
that awaited it, to slide over the lip | 
smoothly and darkly before the steps that | 
gave the falls their name beat it to foam | 
and mist. For the hour she was contented, | 
more at peace with herself than she had | 
The prospect was so | 
lovely, so restful to eye and to: mind, so | 


been for months. 


quiet, so destitute of human life, as to make 
her feel alone in a universe. She forgot 


Maxwell, but his voice reminded her of his | 


presence. 
“Let’s discuss the tame mouse,” he said 


whimsically. “Now.I know I’m a trifle full | 


of figure for a mouse, but I’m as timid for 
all that, and could be amazingly docile. I 
learn very quickly and will be found eager 
to please. I think you’d have very little 
trouble with me.” 
“T’d rather have a dog than a mouse.” 
“Then I’ll be a dog,” he said. “‘ You see 


how reasonablel am. Asa dog I’d be even | 


better than a mouse. Mice haven’t much 
character, and you’d always be worried 
about mislaying one. But a dog! I could 


hunt for you and bring home birds for your | 


dinner.” 

He contrived to put meaning into the 
last sentence, so that Faith’s eyes left the 
glasses and sought his face quickly. 

“Tf,”’ he went on, ‘‘you had’a dog that 
would hunt hard enough for you and bring 
home enough game, you could go to look 
over those worlds outside of Westminster. 
It’s a thing to consider.” 

Her eyes were again on the opposite val- 
ley wall and she made no answer. 

“So far,’”’ he said, “‘I’ve proved not to be 
such a bad hunter. There’s a considerable 
bag to lay at your feet.” 

This was very obvious and Faith’s eyes 
narrowed. He was about to propose—was, 
indeed, proposing at the moment—and she 
was not ready for it. She had not decided, 
had not examined sufficiently her bargain 
or taken opportunity to compare it with 
other obtainable wares. In books she had 
read that a young woman can prevent a 
proposal if she desires; but now, faced with 
the fact, she discovered that it contained 
elements of difficulty. Also she did not 
know Mr. Maxwell, nor his dogged deter- 
mination. If Mr. Maxwell had made up 
his mind to make an offer of marriage, that 
thing and no other was what he would do. 

He waited, and in the silence she com- 
pared this proposal with Keats Dodd’s an- 
nouncement of his love for her. This was 
premeditated, cool, studied. So far there 
had been no word of affection, nothing that 
suggested a lack of self-assurance, no hesi- 
tation, no worry as to the outcome. Faith 
told herself she was willing to bargain over 
the matter, but, nevertheless, she preferred 
to have the thing done in style, with suit- 
able pretenses—and a figment of sincerity. 
Keats had been sincere—startlingly sin- 
cere. He had frightened her even while she 
had felt a wave of amusement. One man 
declared his love and asked nothing. The 
other offered his wealth and was demanding 
herself in exchange. 

“You,” said Mr. Maxwell, ‘‘are the first 
girl I have seen whom I have wanted to 
marry.” 

He might be selecting a spring overcoat, 
Faith thought; but then, she told herself, 
she had no right to object. To no man 
would she be giving more than this man 
offered her. It was quid pro quo, value for 
value; and she could fairly hold no resent- 
ment. She shrugged her shoulders, and 
without taking her eyes from the glasses 
said coolly, ‘‘So you want to marry me?” 

“Very much indeed.”’ 

oe Why? ” 

Maxwell scratched his round head and 
wrinkled one cheek up to a narrowed eye. 

‘“Because,’’ he said, “‘you have numerous 
qualities aside from your beauty which I 
would like my wife to possess.” 

“Huh!” thought Faith. ‘‘The overcoat 
is well tailored and the material will 
wear.” “You think I would be a 
credit to you?” 

“xactly,” he said, without embarrass- 
ment. ‘‘I expect to be a rich man and to 
move in society. When that day comes I 
want a wife who will be an asset and not a 
liability. I want a wife with charm and 
poise and self-possession who can occupy 
the position with dignity and credit.” 

“All of which I could do?”’ 
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“T am sure of it.’’ 

She laughed. 

“You haven’t mentioned your heart or 
gone down on your knees.” 

“T’ve been studying you for some time,” 
he said, ‘‘and have gathered that hearts 
and bended knees would not appeal to you. 
You have talked like a practical young per- 
son, and I have asked you to marry me in 
a practical way. I don’t know anything 
about love, and venture to doubt if it 
exists.” 

“Tt does,’ she said positively, and 
thought of Keats. 

“Very well, we’ll admit it. But I imag- 
ine more marriages are made after a calm 
scrutiny of the practical features than in a 
hurricane of unreasoning love. Besides, we 
may come to love each other. At any rate, 
I shall be very fond of you and proud of 
you—which are substantial, lasting things.” 

“Tt comes to this, then,” she said: ‘“‘ You 
have determined you cannot do better 
than marry me.” 

“Exactly.” 

“e But I ” 

She hesitated as the glasses showed her a 
tiny figure moving along the foot of the 
cliff across the river: a figure that seemed 
familiar, yet at that distance was not defi- 
nitely recognizable. She watched the man 
walk along with easy stride until he came 
to a bench against the rock wall, upon 
which he seated himself and then removed 
his hat, with which he fanned his face. 
Maxwell waited with the patience of a good 
business man, for he knew how to give his 
prospect time to think and when to demand 
the signature on the dotted line. 

Faith watched the tiny figure and then 
moved her glasses upward, attracted by 
some movement. Above the man, fifty or 
a hundred feet up the cliff, three other 
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figures had come into view and 
ing their necks downward 
watching the individual below, 
interested, nevertheless she eo 


“sentence she began a moment) 


“But I,’”’ she said, “have n 
my mind that I cannot do bette: 

Again she stopped, leaned f 
her lips parted as she gazed. 
men were rolling a stone to the 
level shelf upon which they st 
they stopped to peer below, anc 
they moved the bowlder to and 
ing it, seeking some position - 
Faith did not understand. | 
they be about? Then she hal 
cried out, stretching her arm, 

“Look out! Look out! Loo 
screamed, for the three men g 
hind the rock and were toppling 
edge upon the unsuspicious 
Faith saw it move, saw it fall, 
twisting through the air—ty 
scending. It was in the air foy 
she thought she screamed ag 
sound came from her lips. Ma; 
to his feet and stood by her sic 
his eyes across the river. . . 
fell. It seemed to have foun 
Then it rolled and bounded ay 
little figure that sat fanning it 
hat sat no longer. It lay sprawl 
rubble, arms outflung, motionk 

Faith turned a face of death 
Maxwell. j 

“That was murder,” she sai 
voice. “They killed him! The 
rock on him.” 

“On whom?” 

“T—I’m not sure; but I ft 
Keats Dodd,” she said. 
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““What’s that?”’ asked the naturalist, 
startled. 

“That tinkling, you mean?” the chief 
ranger answered. ‘‘Cowbells. The cows 
and horses from the dude ranch are turned 
in here at night.” 

The naturalist seized the glasses to look. 
Fifty head of domestic beasts were coming 
up the meadow. The tinkling of bells be- 
came distinct. 

““And the moose do not mind?” 

“No,” said the chief ranger. ‘‘They’re 
often found at daylight grazing together— 
cows, horses and moose.”’ 

It was obviously true. They did not 
mind. The bull and his cow were still walk- 
ing along together in plain sight. Just then 
a sound of jazz music came off from the 
inn, where the lights had gone on and the 
tourists were dancing. 

“‘Let’s go back,” said the naturalist, with 
a strange expression. He did not glance at 
the meadow again. A group of tourists 
hailed him from the veranda. 

“How many moose did you see?” 

“Two,” he answered shortly. 

“Two!” they shouted. “‘We counted 


nine last night.” 


They had. They did not push their way 
quietly through the brush either. They 
walked right out to where the looking was 


good, and shouted, “‘There’s one!”’ “‘I see 
two!” “There’s another!”’ ‘How many can 
you see?” 


After supper, the naturalist, who had 
never been here before, sat in sour medita- 
tion on the porch of one of the detached log 
cabins, furnished with box-spring beds, 
equipped with bright nickel plumbing. 
Strains of jazz were still coming from the 
inn. The tinkling of cowbells came off the 
meadow. 

“You can’t tell me,” he said, “‘this isn’t 
the beginning of the end of the moose, say 
what you like.” 

“Maybe,” said the chief ranger. ‘I 
don’t know. But we’ve got to remember 
this belongs to the people, moose and all. 
It’s their own’playground. They will do 
what they please with it.” 

“Only they don’t know what they are 
doing with it,’’ said the naturalist. ‘I’m 
going to bed.” 

But the motor tourist in all aspects is a 
much more fearful work of creation than a 
wild moose. His powers are absurd and 
infinite. Through a place like Shoshone 
Cafion, where the road is a gouge in the 
solid rock only wide enough for a car 
except at the passing pockets, where a 


professional driver holds his bre 
slightest aberration will pitchyo 
with nothing to touch on the y 
there passes the tourist blithely 
ten in a car, eating, laughing, 
miring the view, often two or | 
minute, and almost never doe 
happen. If anything does, i 
nuisance, because for two or t 
every party going through knoy 
spot and stops to see if there 
left for the morbid eye. 

On this gouged-out road, bet 
ing places, at a narrow corner, 
cars met. It was clearly the pa 
them to back up; but the drive 
do it, not in a disagreeable n 
flatly; and nobody knew why | 
discovered that he had never | 
to back his car. Yet he had coi 
across the continent with a fami 
to that place. The others backe 
he went on. 

Thirty miles from anywhere 
as another might have found a ‘ 
140 years between them trying t 
flivver up a cellar-door grade. 1 
would start the engine, race it, 
the clutch, the old woman push 
The car would jump a few feet at 
again with its engine stalled. 

““What’s the matter?” 

““We don’t know,” said the « 
“She won’t go up.” 

“Where did you start from?’ 

“Chicago,” they said togeth 
man coming round. t 

“Have you changed your mixt 

“No; what’s that?” ; 

“You’re a mile or so higher 
than when you started. Try thi 
mixture and you may get back y¢ 

Mixture? They had never he 
a thing. It was done for them. 
got in. It was the mixture. Am 
they vanished over the grade 1 
dust. Where shall we meet aga 

In youth, in love, in silver ag 
in groups, as families, women 
bered by males—one deity with 
humor preserves them all. It 
undertaking. Their number is @ 
can hardly be less than 2,000,00! 
They move in two tides—one 
eastward from the Western coast 
in the Rocky Mountains; one tl 
the East, beginning at the Atl 
flows through every transcon 
way and trail all the way fo | 
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1B the building of the Lincoln car were brought, 
three years ago, the unparalleled resources of the 
Ford Motor Company. 


Today the fundamentally fine design of the 60 degree 
eight cylinder Lincoln motor remains the supreme 
achievement of automotive engineering skill. But to 
this have been added a precision of workmanship, a 
quality of materials, and a thoroughness of inspections 
and tests that is unequalled. 


All of the talent and material things commanded by 


LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 


ce ¢ Division of Ford Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 
’ ie a 
y —— 


the far-reaching Ford organization have been available 
to Lincoln production. Ore, coal and timber from Ford 
sources of supply, transportation and power; furnaces, 
foundries, machinery, laboratories and an engineering 
staff famed for its accomplishments—these have con- 
tributed to the development of the Lincoln. 


They have made it possible to build a motor car which 
for faultless performance, enduring service and luxury 
of riding comfort admits of no superior throughout 
the world. It is recognized and accepted as the undis- 
puted leader for high value among fine cars. 
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(Continued from Page 76) 
Ocean. Then there are minor currents, 
hopelessly entangled. Tourists from all 
directions enter Yellowstone Park at the 
rate of a car per minute; and the license 
plates one day may occur in the following 
order: Montana, California, Utah, Idaho, 
Wyoming, Illinois, Washington, Colorado, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, New York. For an- 
other day this order may not hold at all. 
But always, everywhere, you will find East 
visiting West, West visiting itself, neigh- 
bors running in and out. ‘ 

Consider the social and economic impli- 
cations of 2,000,000 nomads on rubber'tires. 
Consider what it means to feed, clothe, 
repair and gas this race of summer Bedouins. 

In the national parks they are treated as 
guests of the Government. The rules of 
hospitality vary according to circumstances. 
In the smaller parks camp sites are as- 
signed and you are expected to stay where 
you are put. In the great Yellowstone Park 
there is whatever you want, when, where 
and as you want it; and if it isn’t ready, 
you ask for it. For the gregarious, large 
free camp sites are already prepared. If 
you indicate a preference for another site, 
that also will be prepared. If you are 
nongregarious and wish to be let alone, 
this, too, will be understood. In that case 
you are free to go and camp by yourself, 
anywhere at all. You may stay a day, a 
week—all summer. 

So also, though with a different motive, 
the towns and cities have treated the motor 
tourist as a guest. There is no city in the 
West, hardly a town at all, that has nota 
tourist camp. Sometimes it is only an open 
park with running water; sometimes it 
has, besides running water, bathing facili- 
ties; sometimes it has, besides bathing facil- 
ities, private cabins and a dancing pavilion; 
and sometimes a great deal more where 
there has been competition between two 
towns for the stranger’s preference or where 
one became particularly obsessed with the 
tourist idea. Boise, Idaho, provides both 
hot and cold water and free electric current 
for cooking, washing and ironing. And so 
much only creates in the tourist’s mind the 
thought of more. Why not free electric 
washing machines? In the motor-tourist 
conglomerate women predominate in the 
proportion of five to three. Hence always 
so much wash about the camps and that 
air of tranquil household activity. 

The theory of the cities and towns in 
making themselves so hospitable was that 
motor tourists would be spenders. To reap 
them you had first to get them; to get 
them you had to advertise your desire to 
entertain them. Enormous sums were 
spent to advertise this desire. The com- 
peting merits of municipal camps were 
painted on signboards planted in the high- 
ways. 

Well, but there was much to be learned 
about motor tourists. First, many who 
pass in that guise are not at all what they 
seem. They are vagabonds in a new way. 
There are thousands of these and the num- 
ber is each year greater. Why not? The 
life is perfect. The Rocky Mountains for 
summer; California in the winter; always 
a camp waiting with proper conveniences; 
everywhere work as money is needed— 
work to be on and off with. 


Tight-Wad Tourists 


To their amazement, the cities began to 
find in their publie schools children from 
the tourist camps. Their parents had de- 
cided to stay a while. Then it was that 
charges began to be made at the camps. 
That was not enough. The tourists often 
liked it so well there, and were so impressed 
with the character of the local schools, that 
they were willing to do a little work and 
stay on, paying the charge. So at length, 
to keep the tourist touring, it became neces- 
sary to fix a time limit in camp—usually 
three days. But there is no time limit in 
the national parks. 

However, the vagabond passing as a 
motor tourist was only a nuisance. Nothing 
without its fringe. The tourists as such 
were a disappointment. They were not 
free spenders. Many of them had to thaw 
their money on the radiator before they 
could spend it at all, and their shrewdness 
in shopping was disgusting. They became, 
as a clan, united against the use of profit in 
merchandise, and developed an occult way 
of passing information up and down the 
current. The women did this undoubt- 
edly. A man would not remember that the 
same bacon was two cents cheaper at a 
town 200 miles farther on, or wait for it 
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if he did. Dear towns got bad marks. In 
the bargain towns everybody stocked up. 

Sometimes they were fooled. Once the 
rumor spread that provisions in Yellow- 
stone Park were higher than in the towns 
outside; so the towns outside did a fic- 
titious business and everybody came into 
the park smothered in smoked meats and 
canned goods, only to find that the rumor 
had been false. Provisions were cheaper 
inside. It lasted only two days. Word was 
flashed out in every direction and business 
slumped badly in the outside towns for 500 
miles around. 

As the expectations of tourists toward 
hospitality and free service increased, with 
no symptom on their part of any loosening, 
and as the fringe tended steadily to deepen, 
the towns grew weary. There now is an 
idea among them of turning their tourist 
camps over to private enterprise. Pres- 
ently one will find the mean courage to do 
this, then another will do it, and suddenly 
the whole notion of free entertainment will 
collapse. 


The Dude-Ranch Boarders 


The dude-ranch people of Wyoming 
adopted the right method. They have 
founded a large industry on the principle 
that something for nothing repels the spend- 
ers. The way to attract them is to make 
them pay. The more they pay the better 
they like it. Five dollars a day is the least 
they wish to pay for bed and board in a log 
house, together with permission to walk 
around in the gaudy gear supposed to rep- 
resent cowboy and cowgirl costumes. The 
scenery goes with it, of course; but the 
motor tourist may look at the scenery, 
too—the same scenery—and therefore it 
becomes the dude to affect to be bored 
with it, as if it were the first thing he saw 
when he opened his eyes. This entitles him 
to look down on the motor tourist. 

The business of dude ranching has be- 
come highly organized. Therefore it has 
degrees of caste. There are those that 
make their bookings privately in the East 
between seasons and those that put their 
signs out on the road: This Way to the 
Original Dude Ranch, or Three Miles to 
the Pioneer Dude Ranch. Transients Ac- 
commodated. Those of exclusive distinc- 
tion produce the most theatrical effects on 
the highway, when they go out with their 
dudes on ponies for a week of camping. 
First a great van drawn by four horses; it 
contains the camping gear, tents, cots, 
tables, and the like. This is followed by the 
traveling kitchen, with windows in it anda 
length of stovepipe through the roof. They 
are on their way to the next camp site, 
having started early. Next a string of pack 
animals, loaded with the dudes’ personal 
indispensables. 

Then six or eight miles behind come the 
dudes in a string, all boys, all girls, or men 
and women mixed, led by a guide. The dudes 
wear bright silk handkerchiefs knotted 
about their necks; they have all the gear, 
including the woolly chaps on both male 
and female legs; they have something their 
leader long ago lost. Heis real; he is what 
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once was in the West, and his eyes have 
winter in them. 

Anyhow, these are pictures. A picture 
is never what you expect it to be. If it 
were, it would be something else. Suddenly 
you will notice that water flows westward. 
From where this begins to where the West 
ends is not very far. Yesterday you crossed 
the continental divide, where the rain falls, 
if it falls, as on the ridge of a roof, parting 
east and west; and today whatever it was 
you expected is behind you. Did you miss 
it? Was it there? Maybe it was only that 
too many others had found it and were 
making light of it. 

For as you leave the West, saying it is no 
more, does it not follow and beckon you 
back? And what is this difference you are 
sharply aware of between the West that 
ends in the Rocky Mountains and the 
Pacific country that begins beyond? Port- 
land or Seattle is no more like a Western 
city than an Eastern city is. The Pacific 
West is a new Hast. This may be owing to 
the fact that the New England pioneers 
steadily followed across the continent that 
stand of great pine timber which broke at 
the Mississippi and began again beyond 
the divide. In Oregon and Washington 
the Boston tongue is common and a Scotch 
Presbyterian quality of mind has indelibly 
marked the way of many things. Whereas 
the West—the West that ends in the 
Rocky Mountains—stirred the fluids of 
men; it called them from everywhere— 
from the Bowery in New York, from Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Missouri, and they evolved 
a tongue of their own. 


The City of Light 


Abruptly beyond the West, in Oregon 
and Washington, all aspects begin to change. 
This is true in senses both physical and 
subtle. Things real and unreal, even things 
of the same kind in the same outline, ap- 
pear as in a new light. There is, indeed, a 
change of light by day as well as night. 
The sunshine is soft and amorous; the use 
of electricity is very extravagant. The 
farther you go the brighter the cities are at 
nighttime. Portland cannot get enough 
light in its streets from lamps in clusters of 
five on fluted standards, but must cast 
illuminated arches over its white way be- 
sides; and in one city you will see an elec- 
tric sign fifty feet long and twenty feet 
high inthe middle of a graveyard, advertis- 
ing its name, with electric lights on its gate- 
posts. You might easily mistake it for the 
entrance to a jazzinn. Hither way may be 
all the same, only in that case why not, in- 
stead of merely the name of the graveyard 
in tall electric letters, the word ‘‘ Welcome,” 
or for that matter a slogan such as ‘‘ Even- 
tually, why not now?” 

But what one is talking about is more 
than a difference of light. Here, as in the 
West, they talk of land, water, oil and Los 
Angeles. Land is the common obsession, 
water is what you put upon land to make it 
sell, oil is the desperate chance, and Los 
Angeles is the city that hogs the popula- 
tion. It is true that here when they think 
of water they think more of hydroelectric 


Mexican Labor Imported to Assist American Agriculture Decides to Stay 
in the United States 
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power than of irrigation Pa 
that when they talk of Los , 
become personal. Still, these | 
subjects, with natural bearing 
Then why do they seem so 
are not different in fact. Dese; 
place is like desert land anyw 
is potential water power runnij 
Neither one is a problem until 
acting upon it. There all d 
gins—in movements of the — 
And how the imagination sh 
may be determined by meteor 
ditions. The remark is serious: 
as you shall understand. ' 
Boosting requires imagina 
here the universal art. Comp: 
its marks. How does the We 
West? By assertion, rhetoric; 
What it says is all true. T 
manager tries to sin, but he ea 
the railroad folders are true. 
difficulty. There is too muck 
and if one believes, how shall 
You cannot live in all places a 
choice must be a wholesale rej 
But how does the Pacific 
boost itself? Does it add its 
sounds of hyperbole and make 
matter more expensive? Yes, 
It does it only because some p 
it. The true method is differe 
It finds that it has less su 
other people boast of, and t 
comes, with proper handling 
irresistible in itself; it become 
shall change the course of civi 
save the Nordic race. It is; 
merely. It is proved in a scient 
The thesis is Filtered Sunshi 
sunshine as they have it ther 
clouds. 
“For a number of years,” on 
people of this country have | 
with the gospel of sunshine. T] 
first time in history that a simil 
idea has caused a large imn 
Nordic people. Roughly, 300 
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lenes—and experienced what 
be called a boom.” } 
That for Los Angeles. 


The Witness of His 
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What happened to the Hell 
bodies and intellects were fever 
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fornia—where the intensity of 
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(Continued on Pa 


ntinued from Page 78) 
| All so plausible, all fitted to his- 
‘eam already proved. 
| out here,’’ says the head of 
nd Chamber of Commerce, re- 
jom the fourth dimension with an 
hed smile. ‘Every city has its 
ut that isn’t all we do.” 
been painting a dream. In those 
1 see out there is enough hydro- 
wer to give the Pacific North- 
|strial dominion, and all of it— 
—running away again through 
labia River. He has been to see 
rd about it. 
Ford said, ‘Yes, I hate the 
if human beings groping about 
nd after coal. Give me white 
hat’s it. I’ll come. But where is 
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.jron? Yes, that was in Utah 
»in Montana; somewhere unde- 
/denry Ford could not see his way 
w homeland of the Nordic race, 
eam came walking back. 

serve that only this one floor of 
ind Chamber of Commerce is re- 
+ dreaming. Contact with the 
ns on the floor below. The money 
/4 that lower plane. There was a 
ore than $300,000 to be spent. It 
|, said Seattle, because Portland 
jed about itself. Portland says 
stuffed with what’s inside a drum. 
es it even. These are civilities 
jinderstood. Never anything per- 
‘| they speak of Los Angeles. 
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d was raised by the business men 
lid to be spent for the general 
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and condensed milk produced 
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on the tins, stand side by side on the gro- 
cers’ shelves of New York and San Fran- 
cisco. Take your choice. Pacific Coast 
wool is sold in Boston, woven in Rhode 
Island, fashioned in New York, and sold 
in the clothing stores of Portland, Seattle, 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

There is no demand in the Pacific North- 
west for a suit of clothes made from the 
wool of a Pacific Northwest sheep, woven 
in a Pacific Northwest mill and cut by a 
Pacific Northwest tailor. Nevertheless, 
there is a textile industry in the Pacific 
Northwest. At Portland very fine wool 
cloth is made; the labor is American, 
Scotch and Irish, reminiscent of what the 
textile industry was like in New England 
seventy-five years ago. 

But does that Portland cloth sell as such 
in Portland or Seattle? No. It goes in 
bolts to the garment trades of Chicago; 
they make it into clothing and send it back 
to the Pacific Coast shops. 

Glass containers made in Indiana are 
shipped empty to the berry growers of 
Oregon and Washington, who fill them and 
ship them back. 

Yet there is everything needful for a 
glass industry on the Pacific Coast. With 
its wonderful hydroelectric power and light 
development, the Pacific Coast wants enor- 
mous quantities of copper wire. Butit ships 
its raw copper to Bayonne, New Jersey, 
to be refined, and buys its copper wire in 
the East. 

The Pacific West sells eggs, butterfat, 
apples and melons in New York and Phila- 
delphia, and its agriculture would be ruined 
without the Eastern market. The East 
could easily produce all these things for 
itself. Instead, it produces the automo- 
biles, the appliances, the fine furniture, the 
styles that are wanted in the Pacific West. 
Raw silk comes from Japan across the 
Pacific Ocean, across the continent, to 
Paterson, New Jersey, and the silk textile 
goes back to the shops of the Pacific West. 
The East produces also the engines and cars 
which move these goods endlessly to and 
fro. Much of this entangled and duplicat- 
ing movement is sheer waste—in the eco- 
nomic sense, it is. Anyone can see it. 
There is, however, a profound political 
sense in which it is not waste. The lines of 
it are as the threads that bound Gulliver. 
One is nothing. Millions of them bind a 
continent. 

Moreover, there has never been the idea 
of empire in the Pacific West. They have 
had the word with no understanding of it. 
They have used it locally, asa slogan. The 
thought of treating all that Pacific region 
west of the barrier as one economic domin- 
ion has never occupied their imagination. 
These 15,000,000 face the East. {They make 
their cities to look as much like Eastern 
cities as possible. They want their modes 
and fashions from the Fast. They look to 
the East for markets, people, capital. 


The East-Gazing Habit 


There are those who see clearly enough 
that they ought to fabricate more of their 
own things instead of sending their raw 
commodities East over the barrier and buy- 
ing them back again over the barrier with 
the cost of transportation and skilled labor 
added. It is common sense. 

A man like Henry Suzzallo, president of 
the University of Washington, sees it. 
He says: 

“T knew what was the matter with our 
fir, that people did not prefer it in expensive 
uses. It was the red color. I didn’t alto- 
gether like it myself. I went to the paint 
men, asking if they had tried to find some 
way of treating it for the eye. They seemed 
to think I was out of my head. Fir was fir, 
to be lumbered off, and let people do with 
it what they would. I put some of my boys 
at it out there in our laboratory, and you 
see!” 

He points to the interior trim of his new 
buildings, the paneling of the halls and 
rooms, all native fir, but finished in a 
manner to make it extremely pleasing to 
the eye. They had run out of stone. An- 
other thing; they had been getting it from 
a distance and the supply stopped; there- 
fore building operations were about to 
stop. Out of this necessity, plus native 
materials, there was evolved a synthetic 
stone to be poured; it turns very hard, has 
a fine texture and lends itself to all manner 
of artistic manipulation. 

““We’ve been pouring statues of that 
stuff,” he says, “and you can’t tell it from 
chiseled stone. There it is. I know what 
you mean. We have what you call the 
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East-gazing habit of mind. We buy a great 
many manufactured things we might be 
making for ourselves, all the material lying 
handy.” 

But always the idea is provincial, not 
regional. They are obsessed in the first 
place with agriculture. Each city talks of 
developing its back country, meaning its 
rich tributary valleys, and has some large 
scheme afoot for settling more farmers on 
the land; whereas it is notorious that the 
farmers already on the land suffer periodic 
mishaps from overproduction. If a thing is 
profitable they rush to it, overdo it, glut 
the markets of the East and create one of 
those hopeless economic problems which 
chronically beset agriculture. Beautiful 
fruit rotting, nobody to buy it at a reason- 
able price, and apples selling two for a 
quarter on the street corners of New York. 

It is hard for them to believe it is over- 
production. Proof that it isn’t overproduc- 
tion, they think, is first the price of apples 
on the New York street corners, and second 
that so long as anybody in the world does 
without apples like these it is nonserise to 
say there are too many of them. The trou- 
ble is freight rates, the middle profit, bad 
distribution—anything else. 

Think not of apples. Think of gold. 
Nobody ever had all the gold he wanted, 
and gold is always apparently dear. This 
being the case, and until gold is cheap and 
everybody has all he wants of it, you would 
think it could not be overproduced. But it 
may and has been. Recently the Govern- 
ment at Washington was petitioned to do 
something to keep the gold mines going, so 
many of them were closing because the cost 
of producing gold was more than it was 
worth. If gold can be overproduced, why 
not apples, raisins and all luscious things? 


Back-Country Development 


Still, the Pacific West cities talk of devel- 


oping their back country, of settling more 
people on the land, of irrigating more land 
to settle them on. It is not always the case 
that they do not know better. One state, 
California, has begun to see that until the 
problems of agriculture are solved, which 
means either to adjust production to de- 
mand or wait for demand to overtake 
supply—that until then it is unfair and 
wasteful to develop any more back country. 

Certainly a state might be expected to 
see that the agriculture it already has is 
solid and prosperous before increasing it by 
exploiting more land, by financing immigra- 
tion and land-settlement schemes with 
public and private funds. Every new 
farmer brought to the land is an extra 
competitor for those already there. Hence 
the idea in California: “Take care of the 
going concern first,’’ meaning the agricul- 
ture you already have. 

But seeing is not acting. The idea of 
limiting land speculation crosses the most 
potent interest of all. This is the land- 
exploiting interest. It is not a separate 
interest or one that may be disentangled. 
It is rooted in every direction. Any scheme 
to enhance the value of land is sacred, like a 
tribal superstition. If there is yet a piece 
of desert land that can be made to bloom, 
though it calls for mountains to be set aside 
or pierced through with a hole, that land 
shall have water. What it shall bloom with 
when it has the water, and whether that 
with which it blooms will sell at a profit, are 
questions you do not ask. 

Naturally the thought occurs—why 
shouldn’t the cities let their back country 
alone and develop industry? The answer 
is in two parts. They cannot let their back 
country alone, the pressure to exploit it 
being irresistible; and as for industry, their 
notion of that is not to develop it for them- 
selves, but to exploit the occasion—not to 
make automobiles, but to get Henry Ford 
to come and use their white power. They 
do not know what their resources are. They 
spend millions of public money for agricul- 
tural colleges and little for industrial re- 
search. One of the great electric companies 
of the East is preparing to develop an enor- 
mous power project in the Columbia River 
at Priest’s Rapids, and it is known in a 
rumored way that an auxiliary company 
will appear to utilize the power in a process 
of manufacture based on indigenous raw 
material. What it is that will be manu- 
factured or what the material is nobody 
seems to know. coral 3? 

They talk a great deal of industrialization. 
Every chamber of commerce has an indus- 
trial development bureau. But the con- 
trolling idea is to induce an immigration 
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CLEPSN 
FLOORS 


The Mark of 
the Modern School 


The up-to-date, fireproof school building is 
supposed to be a model of cleanliness. But 
even though it be scientifically designed for 
fresh air, plenty of light and modern sanita- 
tion, no school building is really sanitary un- 
less the floors are clean—scrubbed electrically. 
It takes FINNELL Electric Scrubbing to get 
CLEAN FLOORS economically. The Lincoln 
Board of Education, of Lincoln, Nebraska, is 
but one of many educational plants using the 


FINNELL 
SYSTEM 


of ELECTRIC SCRUBBING 


In addition to several FINNELL Scrub- 
bers, twenty-four FINNELL Mop 
Trucks are used to maintain CLEAN 
FLoors in the schools of 
Lincoln. The FINNELL 
Mop Truck may be ob- 
tained as part of the FIn- 
NELL SYSTEM OrSeparate- 
ly. Unequalled for quick 
and sanitary mopping. 
Two tanks—one for 
clean water, the other for 
dirty. One trip provides 
as much clean water as 
y roto 12 trips with a pail. 
Shield prevents contact 
of mop with dirty water. Prevents using dirty water 
over and over. No streaky floors. Priced surpris- 
ingly low and pays for itself in one to six months. 

Whether you have a hundred square feet or a mil- 
lion, there is FINNELL Equipment to meet your scrub- 
bing and mopping needs. FINNELL Scrubbers come in 
five models—one for every purpose—from scrubbing 
small stores and restaurants to the largest factories and 
institutions. Whatever your business, mail the memo 
for information. Remember 


CLEAN FLOORS. 
Reflect Clean Business 


----------—- CLIP HERE -—————————- 
Check the kind of building or business in which you are interested 


Department Stores Factories Schools 
Auditoriums lalls Textile Mills 
Bakeries Hospitals Ww. Me C. .A.'s 
Banks Hotels and any other 
Churches Public Buildings buildings 
Clubs Restaurants of large 
Colleges Retail Stores floor space 


For free booklet, ‘Electrical Scrubbing,’’ and full 
information on the FINNELL sysTEM, clip above list, 
attach to your letterhead and mail to address below. 


AMERICAN SCRUBBING 


EQUIPMENT SALES CO. 
111 N. Collier St., Hannibal, Mo. 


POWER SCRUBBING HEADQUARTERS FOR SEVENTEEN YEARS 
Direct factory representatives in all principal cities ia U. 3. 
Robert W. Wright, Ltd., British Concessionaires 
114 Southampton Row, London, W. C. 1 
J. B Forbes, 26 Jamison St., Sydney 
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oift may tell much 


Johnston's Chocolates make your gift superlative 


GIFT which is sent merely be- thought has been given. » », It 

cause you have tosend sometoken, shows consideration—that priceless 
is wasted, Because the true gift is in virtue! For it compliments the recipi- 
the fperit that actuates it ...in the ent’s good taste, at the same time 
thought that lies behind it. > » So speaking volumes for your own. » > 
one who gets johnston’s Chocolates Johnéston’s is acceptable anywhere 
feels that more than perfunctory — itis socially corre. >» >» >» > 
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You will find an authorized agency for Jobnston’s Chocolates in one 
of the better class flores in your neighbourhood * 
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y. Industry does not migrate. 
Joes is to establish branch plants. 
11000 new refrigerator cars are 
jae Pacific Northwest and make 
| trip to the orchards for east- 
it. There is no mystery about a 
+r ear. Anyone may build it; the 
are all there. Yet it is not the 
orthwest that builds these cars 
jn fruit. It is the branch of an 
jar company. 

»ment of industry in the Pacific 
tally has been rapid and enor- 
fut apart from those industries 
+ founded upon natural resources, 
‘aber, fish, minerals, orchards and 
( the increase will be largely ac- 
or by the advent of branch fac- 
Vhe more highly fabricated the 
jie more likely it is to be the prod- 
4 Eastern company operating 
ints on a chain system. 

industry, to be sure. It is Pacific 
(stry only in the sense of physical 
4 It does not represent Pacific 
wietorship. And the results are, 
4 the resources and opportunities 
jsifie West are developed in rela- 
|, Eastern scheme; and second, 
(lividends and interest go East. 
(ay roll is there. Whereas if the 
est developed industry with its 
jal it would have dividends, in- 
/ pay roll, all three. If it had not 
ough of its own, then it might 
aditor capital on its bonds and 
‘e proprietor on share capital it- 
| at way it would have only inter- 
)° in the East; dividends would 
me. It is from dividends, not 
that capital is found for further 
int. 

ou have stated it to them in this 
¢ make two objections. They say 
jn’t enough people to support a 
strial structure, though they by 
(satisfy the wants of the people 
all of whom buy Eastern wares; 
’ say they haven’t the capital, 
sy have plenty of capital for any- 
‘really want to do—for irrigating 
( for thousands of miles of tourist 
( community hotels, for making 
\ over. 


The Rival Cities 


{s not that the independent de- 
of basic industry on a proprietor- 
s is impossible. It is only that 
1’ think of industrialization they 
selling the site and the oppor- 
‘he view is local—each city for 
Jaen they are able to make their 
a-wide they boast of it. A view 
/ifie West as a region of separate 
eminence happily has never ex- 


#3 another reason. One might 
he ego jealousy of cities. You 
2 very careful of what you say 
| tern cities. They are as sensitive 
., and in the same way. They 
] admired and complimented and 
| preferred. The thing you must 
hat one is inferior to any other. 
2 what the psychologist calls an 
i complex. That is why each one 
ius to be told it is superior and 
§ ngeles is so libeled. It has made 
er city in the Pacific West feel 
Hl. It has trampled their egos. 
steem it. They ask you, ‘‘Have 
Los Angeles?” If you haven’t, 
¥ Well, go and look at it,’’ mean- 
iaaybe you can understand why 
here to live. They cannot under- 
Even San Francisco is that way. 
€€S now is bigger than San Fran- 
| Los Angeles was nothing—noth- 
}dy can remember. 

Francisco a city intended? 
4 street 180 feet wide before 
discovered? Was it not a me- 
‘fore Los Angeles was born? It 
hese years it has been a city on a 
by the gate, taking toll. That 
(7 part. It becomes it and it does 


‘| ddenly to the south, where there 
}te, no hill to sit upon, nothing 
take toll of, appears a city of 
eople; and although it is not a 
hould envy or break your com- 
¥for, still people prefer it who 
Netter, and keep on going there 
coming to San Francisco. Some 
people. You would hardly be- 


} 
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Competition is not what you wish it to 
be. It is what it happens to be. San Fran- 
cisco must do something to meet it. What? 
Industrialize. It must procure industry to 
come and bring people with it. This does 
not become it so well. It is a city on a hill. 
It has no flat land for industry. Oakland, 
across the bay, has the cheap flat land. 
Oakland is the natural place. But Oakland 
has the misfortune to be Oakland. It is 
San. Francisco wants industry. So San 
Francisco will have flat land too. It will 
build a wall around a tide flat and fill in 
behind it with mud. The land may cost, 
when it is there, a high price per acre, but 
it will unquestionably be the finest flat land 
there is and the dearness of it will be over- 
come in another way. 

The industrial engineers of the chamber 
of commerce produce a temperature chart 
showing that the temperature of San Fran- 
cisco runs all the year through between 
fifty and sixty degrees Fahrenheit; and 
it happens that sixty degrees is the scien- 
tific optimum for physical energy and that 
fifty degrees is the scientific optimum for 
both mental and physical energy. Compare 
this temperature with that of New York, 
Chicago or Los Angeles, which runs up and 
down absurdly. What does this signify? 
It signifies that labor efficiency in San 
Francisco is very high. It cannot help 
being high. People work fast whether they 
really mean to or not. They never think of 
it. The optimum does it. 


A Great Undertaking 


This goes for Oakland, too; but Oak- 
land—well, if you are coming, why stop 
at Oakland? However, if you must, Oak- 
land is better than Los Angeles. Yes, Oak- 
land is all right. It has some very good 
notions. Those land boomers came up from 
Los Angeles and wished to do it to Oak- 
land. It met them outside. It would not 
let them in. It said: 

‘“We’ve got a lot of flat land here for in- 
dustry to settle on, and we’re holding it for 
that purpose. It’s still cheap enough to be 
attractive. If we let you boost it you will 
fly away with the profit, our land will be 
dear and what will we get out of it? Noth- 
ing! We wish industry to get the benefit of 
its cheapness. We hold it out so to indus- 
try. Hence, you speculators!” 

Meanwhile San Francisco is building in- 
dustrial inecubators—structures provided 
with spur tracks, electricity, live steam and 
storage space for the beginning of industry 
that might not be able at first to equip itself 
in this manner—and the chamber-of- 
commerce engineers make a service survey 
of several hundred pages in limp leather 
with your name on it in gilt if you are an 
industry of any kind and ask what you can 
get in San Francisco that you can’t get 
anywhere else. The survey ends with the 
following summary. 


PHOTO. BY M. S, BENEDICT 
The Winding Way to Lost River, Saw=- 
tooth National Forest, Idaho 
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“Boston, Baltimore and Philadelphia are 
all great cities, but the Atlantic Seaboard 
has only one New York. St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, Omaha, Cincinnati and St. 
Louis are prosperous communities; but the 
Mississippi Valley has but one Chicago. 
Likewise Portland, Seattle and Los An- 
geles are splendid cities and will become 
greater; but there will always be but one 
San Francisco. It is the centroid of the 
Pacifie Coast.” 

You will see Los Angeles. It begins to 
pull you. What is it that has happened 
there? A million people on the edge of a 
desert centrifugally so busy that commer- 
ae real estate is as high as in New York 

ity. 

Your first impression of Los Angeles is 
that of a great tourist camp, tending to 
become permanent. That’s it, you say. 
The flivvers did it. Living very cheap. No 
fuel to buy. Stick up some box boards 
against the rain and pass the rest of the 
time in the sun. Your next impression 
effaces that one. Your third is entirely 
new. After some time you come to this 
thought—that Los Angeles is as strange to 
the people who made it as to those who 
didn’t. They have many explanations, 
none satisfying, no two quite alike. They 
did it day by day, with no grand scheme in 
their minds. 

Is it foresight makes a city? They went 
223 miles across desert to the mountains for 
water, spilling some of it on the way to help 
the back country, and in doing it they said, 
“This is for the future. We shall some time 
be 1,000,000 people.”’ They had hardly got 
the water before their future arrived. They 
were already 1,000,000 people. And now 
there are notices in the hotel rooms wishing 
you to be sparing of the water until they 
can go farther, perhaps to the Colorado 
River, and get enough for 2,000,000. They 
had no harbor. On a coast famous for its 
harbors a city without a harbor! They 
built one. They call it the harbor made to 
order. Its commerce is 26,000,000 tons a 
year. 


How Did it All Happen? 


Did advertising do it? Los Angeles says 
it spends less money advertising itself than 
San Francisco spends, and gets a great deal 
of adverse advertising gratis. Recently 
there went all over the country an editorial 
purporting to be reprinted from the Los 
Angeles Times, saying the city was in a 
state of economic collapse. Would people 
please stay away? Already the unem- 
ployed were numbered by the tens of thou- 
sands. All a malicious hoax. No such 
editorial was ever printed in the Los An- 
geles Times. There was no collapse. The 
year 1924 was the best year the city ever 
had, save only 1923. In the telephone 
directory for 1923 were 200,000 names; for 
1924 there were 245,000. More than 200,- 
000 automobiles come to the heart of the 
city each day and there is no place to put 
them. The streets are as congested as the 
streets of New York. 

Was it oil? There is expert testimony, 
even in Los Angeles, that they have put 
$100,000,000 more into oil than they will 
ever get back. Oil was discovered at Sig- 
nal Hill and Long Beach on land that had 
been sold by the suburban real-estate 
boomers in small plots. Everybody had to 
drill for what was under him. If one did 
not drill, the man on the next fifty-foot lot 
did and got his oil. So there was fantastic 
overdevelopment. Five wells to the acre. 
More money spent for wells than the oil 
got out of them was worth. 

It isan open-shop city. The third largest 
hotel in the world was built in less than a 
year; there were seventy-six contractors 
and not one strike. Yet it would be difficult 
to prove that the fact of its being an open- 
shop city is the cause of anything. It is 
more likely to be an effect. An effect of 
what? Of why Los Angeles is—and that is 
something nobody knows. 

Men old in the wisdom of finance and 
business come here to count their sunsets. 
They look at it, idly at first, then with 
dawning astonishment. 

“This can’t be,” they say. ‘“‘There’s no 
such thing. If you knew any better you’d 
be scared to death.” 

They see it go on and on and become fas- 
cinated. Then they get excited and decide 
not to die. It’s much more fun to take 
ecards in Los Angeles. So the Heavens 
Development Association, Inc., with a 
back-country problem and fine flat land for 
industry, also denounce Los Angeles—city 
of angels—for detaining the population. 
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TRADE MARK 


otects 
YOU? . Otor 


Your motor generates plenty of 
heat to keep it comfortable 
and operating at highest effi- 
ciency even in coldest weather. 


But when the radiator is left 
unprotected the inrush of cold 
air is too great; the heat is 
quickly driven out. 


Winterfront will keep that 
heat under the hood, auto- 
matically controlling it as nec- 
essary for best results from 
the engine. 

Winterfront opens 
and shuts itself — 
your motor deter- 
mines when it needs 
more cool air or 
less. You have not 
a thing to do. 


Winter driving becomes prof- 
itable and you experience new 
pleasure and satisfaction with 
the enginepurring contentedly. 
For the first time — 

—when you leave your car out 


in the cold for hours you 
know it will start promptly 


—you dismiss worry about a 
frozen or over-heated radiator 
with the consequent expense 


—your motor hits its best right 
after starting, with a big sav- 
ing in oil and gas. 

Any dealer can install in ten 
minutes and there is no bother- 
some servicing, no later ex- 
pense. You enjoy the satisfac- 
tion of Winterfront for years 
without additional cost. 


The price for cars with small 
radiator is $22.50; for cars 
with medium radiator $25.00; 
for cars with large radiator 


$28.00. 


PINES WINTERFRONT CoO. 
404 N. Sacramento Blvd. Chicago, III. 


Keeping Your 
Car Fit 
We will be glad to send 
this booklet of helpful 
suggestions free on re- 
quest. 


PINES WINTERFRONT CoO. 
404 N. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: Please send booklet as advertised in 
Saturday Evening Post, November 22nd. 
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Step into the legs, slip your 
arms through the sleeves 
and, quick as you read this, 
you are in the 


HATCHWAY 


UNION SUIT 


There you are ready for a 
day of ease and comfort. 
Hatchway is knit to fit— 
not made to be buttoned 
intoshape. You never wore 
better looking, longer 
wearing underwear. No 
row of buttons to button 
and unbutton every day. No 
weekly repair and upkeep 
cost. Try the Hatchway 
and join the million men 


and boys who wouldn’t | 


wear any other kind. 


HATCHWAY is made to please every taste. 
To suit every pocketbook. Medium or 
heavy, in cotton, wool, worsted or mercer- 
ized fabrics. Most good dealers sell 
Hatchway Union Suits. But if you have 
the slightest difficulty getting exactly what: 
you want, we will gladly see you are sup- 
plied, delivery free, anywhere in the 
United States. 


Men’s Suits 
$2.00; $2.50; $3.00; $4.00; $5.00; $6.00 


Boys’ Suits 
Ages 6 to 16 only —$1.50; $2.00 


In ordering, please write, stating size and 
enclosing check or money order, direct to 
our mill at Albany. A beautiful catalogue il- 
lustrating the complete line of HATCH WAY 
UNION SUITS in both winter and summer 
weights sent free on request. 


DEALERS 


Write us for samples and swatches if you are 
interested in stocking Hatchway Union Suits, 


or ask to have our representative call. In cer- 
tain localities exclusive agencies are open to 
the right kind of merchant. 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING me 
Albany New Yor 


Woods Underwear Co., Ltd., Toronto, eo 
Licensed Manufacturers of these lines for Canada. 
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FOR HENRY FORD'S OFFER 


FOR MUSCLE SHOALS | 


business; the insurance of the dams against 
destruction—in all these and in many other 
particulars reckless statements of half truth 
or less than half truth have been made, 
grotesquely distorting the picture; mis- 
statements which have been systematically 
broadcast throughout the country. 

In view of these circumstances I am not 
surprised that Mr. Ford, after three years 
of unnecessary delay and unjust criticism, 
has seen fit to withdraw his offer. While I 
deeply regret that he has done so and 
gravely fear that the Government will never 
again secure an equal proposal, I am con- 
fident that the Senate will not overlook the 
fact that Mr. Ford has statéd that he is 
still open to a counter proposition from the 
Government, There is aspecial significance 
in this statement, because when the Secre- 
tary of War sold the Gorgas steam power 
plant which was a part of the property in- 
cluded in Mr. Ford’s bid, he thereby made 
it impossible for Congress to accept the 
Ford proposal in accordance with its terms. 
Any legislation for its acceptance there- 
fore necessarily must be in the nature of a 
counter proposal, and that is exactly what 
the McKenzie bill is—a counter proposi- 
tion. 

In spite of Mr. Ford’s reported with- 
drawal I therefore cherish the hope that the 
benefits of the Ford offer at Muscle Shoals 
will not be lost. 

For many years it has been proposed to 
improve the navigation of the, Tennessee 
River at Muscle Shoals in Northwestern 
Alabama by means of two large navigation- 
power dams and one very small dam for 
navigation only. Of these, only one, the 
Wilson Dam, is being built. 


Essential Facts 


At Muscle Shoals the Government has 
built two nitrate plants. Nitrate Plant 
No. 1, with a capacity of only thirty tons 
of nitrogen in the form of ammonia a day, 
was an unsuccessful experimental plant 
costing $13,000,000. Nitrate Plant No. 2, 
which cost $67,000,000, is the largest ni- 
trate plant in the world employing the 
cyanamide process. Its capacity is 40,000 


(Continued from Page 25) 


tons of pure nitrogen a year. This is 
equivalent to about 250,000 tons of Chilean 
nitrate, or about 70 per cent of the entire 
amount imported from Chile annually for 
use by American agriculture. Unfortu- 
nately there is ample evidence that this 
plant will have to be radically changed to 
produce the improved concentrated ferti- 
lizers that are admittedly possible, while the 
cost of such changes and additions, from 
estimates given by the Hon. Martin B. 
Madden, chairman of the House Committee 
on Appropriations, will be at least $25,- 
000,000. 

Senator Norris claims that these expen- 
ditures would cost Mr. Ford nothing, as he 
could repay himself by selling houses and 
lots to employes. Making the liberal esti- 
mate of $2,000,000 as the value of the 571 
houses—of which 263 are negro cabins with 
walls of tar paper—there would remain 
$23,000,000 to be realized from the sale of 
lots. This is absurd for two reasons: First, 
the nitrate-plant property cannot be made 
to produce such a vast number of salable 
lots; and second, Mr. Ford is not going to 
Muscle Shoals to engage in the real-estate 
business. 

The first question to be settled in dis- 
posing of this property is the policy to be 
pursued. The Government’s investment 
at Muscle Shoals is the money of all the 
people. The project should be so disposed 
of as to bring the greatest good to the great- 
est number. In determining how to secure 
this result, there are two questions to be 
answered: 

First, shall power production and dis- 
tribution or fertilizer manufacture be par- 
amount? 

To decide upon a policy intelligently we 
must first have the facts, and when all de- 
bate and controversy have been swept aside 
there still remain four great outstanding 
facts that are generally admitted: 

First, in spite of the fact that our do- 
mestic production of nitrogen in the form 
of by-product sulphate of ammonia has in- 
creased from 183,000 tons in 1914 to 591,- 
000 tons in 1923, our dependence upon Chile 
for nitrate has increased from 564,000 tons 
in the fiscal year in 1914 to nearly double 
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that amount, or 962,000 tonal 
fiscal year. ending June 30, 19 
over, this increase in domestic 
of by-product nitrogen, instes 
accompanied by a decrease ir 
resulted in an increase from 
dred pounds in 1914 to an ay 
a hundred pounds in 1923. 
Second, Germany, prior to ti 
importing about 600,000 tons 
nitrate annually, while today 
pendent of Chile through the ¢ 
her war-built air-nitrogen plant 


Fertilizer Costs 
| 


Third, authorities are agree 
bined nitrogen in the form of 
which costs the farmer from 
twenty-five cents a pound whe 
in the form of mixed fertiliz 
manufactured at Muscle Shoal 
six cents a pound by several 
processes. 

Fourth, for eight years tnd 
an increasing volume of exper 
to the effect that the nitrogen 
phoric acid industry properly es 
Muscle Shoals can reduce t 
fertilizers delivered to the farm 
half. 

Nitrogen is an essential elem 
tically every kind of explost 
addition is the most expensiy 
ingredient that the farmer mus 
Muscle Shoals development we 
the definite and clearly expres 
of procuring nitrogen for explos 
of war and for fertilizers in tin 
and the location was select 
reasons: First, because it al 
large amount of electrical power 
as then, is an absolute necessit 
for the rather obsolete cyanam 
but.for any known feasible pro 
ducing a concentrated combin: 
trogen and phosphoric acid—th 
fertilizer elements. Second, bi 
close to the great Tennessee 
fields and can be economi 
with raw materials for fertilizer 

(Continued on Page 8 
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‘ontinued from Page 86) 
‘made clear during the extended 
oefore our committee that if we 
‘orce the nitrogen industry from 
pon water power we immediately 
.to coal; but the country knows 
yell how a coal strike can paralyze 
ition and industry. Shall we de- 
future fertilizer industry of water 
j make agriculture itself depend- 
the good grace and tolerance of 
tors and their miners? 
mestic price of by-product nitro- 
izer is fixed by our domestic 
| mostly coal operators—in ac- 
with the price of Chilean nitrate, 
latter is fixed by a world-wide 
called the Chilean Nitrate Pro- 
ssociation. Our farmers fare no 
he hands of the by-product coke 
, than they do at the hands of the 
‘trate monopoly. It seems to me 
2 want to get cheaper fertilizer 
ean farmers we must find some 
(than by permitting the fertilizer 
0 be exploited by coal-and-coke 
who have already declined to 
ican farmers cheaper fertilizers, 
of any technical advantage in 


ition as to the use of the Muscle 
wer in the manufacture of ferti- 
ires exactly with that of Dr. E. 
+, president of the Manufacturing 
Association and of the Hooker 
mical Co., who is one of the 
the application of electric power 
‘ry in the United States. Doctor 
id our committee that if the full 
/ties for fertilizer manufacture are 
‘ized at Muscle Shoals, then the 
‘ power that would be necessary 
ie growing demand for fertilizer 
joably increase rather than de- 
‘nough it will be less per unit.” 
exactly what is planned in the 
, which is the only proposal in 
‘re is no limit placed upon the 
= power to be used in fertilizer 
(ire. It is confidently expected 
mount of power per ton of ferti- 
‘ecrease, but that the total power 
1 in fertilizer manufacture will 
} increase. From the very outset, 
‘Mr. Ford’s minimum fertilizer 
(3 would require the entire supply 
fable Muscle Shoals power and 
‘apel him to improve some of 
} lary or irregular power to carry 


L 

j;posal of Senator Norris that we 
e power from the fertilizer and 
fe ae of power to be used in the 
re of fertilizer to not more than 
| se power of primary or depend- 
jr and 75,000 horse power of 
| or irregular power and engage in 
/cive business relation with the 
<?ower Company and its associ- 
| er to distribute the larger portion 
iver, although a satisfactory ar- 
1 to the associated power interests 
| fertilizer group, will never have 
¢t. Public utilities have had ab- 
/aination of our water powers in 
! y for a generation, but never yet 
| accomplished anything of im- 
: ) the farmer, although they them- 


in the report of the Committee 
Policy, National Electric Light 
/1, at their convention in June, 
fe such as ours is stronger than 
ture. . . . Any movement, 
«to build up the city at the ex- 
hie farming community is short- 


(position to the Plan 


tt association circulated pam- 
iontly attacking the Ford plan as 
| reducing the farmer’s expenses 
(sing his crop yields and declaring 
0. 3, an important part of the 
ould not be built at all. 
'"evlew in the hearings the record 
(er companies which were asked 
Muscle Shoals, I feel that the 
Mit would get the worst of it in 
38 deal it might make with them. 
+ who controls the Southern 
pany, operating in North and 
4olina, and which company Mr. 
ified would be a part of the 
*system—Mr. Duke, replying to 
Sion sent to him by General 
ed both the operation of 
» Plant and thé completion of the 
'T, and specifically pointed out to 
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General Beach that the power could not go 
to the Carolinas. 

Three of the associated power companies 
which made an offer for Muscle Shoals, 
following the publication of the Ford pro- 
posal, had already replied to General 
Beach’s invitation in 1921, declaring that 
neither the Government nor private enter- 
prise could afford to complete the water- 
power development at the Wilson Dam. 
Among the group of power companies 
which have opposed the farmers in their 
efforts to gain the acceptance of Mr. Ford’s 
offer, the ringleader is the Alabama Power 
Company, a company whose contract with 
the Government was sharply criticized by 
the Attorney General, who stated: 

“When its intricate provisions are closely 
scrutinized and their full significance 
realized, it becomes at once apparent that 
the company lost no opportunity of turning 
to its own advantage every possible change 
of circumstances.” 

These are the companies which proposed 
to use Muscle Shoals as a convenient 
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Senator Edwin F. Ladd, of North Dakota 


auxiliary to their own private power de- 
velopment. I want no such partners or 
near-partners in any superpower policy at 
Muscle Shoals. 

If the Ford offer is rejected, I am for 
government operation; and if this policy is 
adopted, I am in favor of buying out the 
Alabama Power Company just as the 
Ontario Hydroelectric Power Commission 
bought out the Ontario Power Company, 
the Toronto Power Company and others 
in its program of government operation in 
Canada. I do not believe that our great 
Government should play second fiddle to 
any group of power companies in any plan 
of power distribution. 

Senators may vote down the Ford offer, 
but when they do they should realize that 
the Ford proposal is the only one in which 
the responsibility of operating Nitrate 
Plant No. 2 to full capacity is guaranteed 
and the operation carried on at private and 
not at public expense. Mr. Ford’s obli- 
gations are not limited to nitrogen alone, 
but include other commercial fertilizers, of 
which there are only two—phosphoric acid 
and potash. The capacity of Nitrate Plant 
No. 2 means sufficient nitrogen for 2,000,- 
000 tons of 2-8-2 commercial fertilizer— 
worth about $60,000,000—annually, while 
the total consumption of commercial ferti- 
lizers in the United States in 1921 was 
5,183,523 tons; so it is very evident that 
the minimum fertilizer production pro- 
posed by Mr. Ford is by no means the 
insignificant portion of the total American 
consumption which the opposition would 
lead the country to believe. 

The very fight which these interests are 
making to prevent the acceptance of the 
Ford offer belies their statement that the 
production would be so small as to have 
little or no effect on the price of fertilizers 
in general. Their able spokesman and bond 
expert, Francis E. Frothingham, of Coffin 
& Burr, Boston bond brokers, frankly 
acknowledges the corn when, not denying 
the possibilities for cheaper and better 
fertilizers at Muscle Shoals, he urges in the 
Boston Transcript that the power should be 
awarded to the Alabama Power Company, 
and complains that “As to the fertilizer end 
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of this problem, it has been given an undue 
importance and has had a disturbing influ- 
ence on the entire discussion.”” With the 
unanswerable facts in favor of the farmers 
at Muscle Shoals, and against the conten- 
tions of the power interests, it is no wonder 
that Mr. Frothingham feels pinched by the 
disturbing influence. 

Since nitrogen and phosphoric acid con- 
stitute more than 75 per cent of the farmers’ 
fertilizer purchases, it is to be expected 
that the large-scale production of these 
plant foods in this favorable location should 
have a radical effect upon the cost of 
fertilizers. When such a national leader in 
electrochemistry as Dr. E. H. Hooker, 
whose industries have recently contracted 
for $15,000,000 worth of Niagara Falls 
electric power, declares that half-price ferti- 
lizer is feasible and that the operation of a 
single plant at Muscle Shoals will save the 
farmers $30,000,000 a year in their fertilizer 
bill, then it behooves those who dispute it 
to come forward with their proof. 

The repeated assurance of the feasibility 
of this important reduction in the cost of 
fertilizers, together with the well-known 
fact that German farmers are procuring 
their fertilizers at half price, has been a 
source of much dissatisfaction among Amer- 
ican farmers, who are still dependent upon 
Chile and the by-product coke ovens for 
their nitrate fertilizer. Realizing its world- 
wide monopoly in nitrates, the Chilean 
Government for years has taken advantage 
of its monopoly through an export duty to 
meet a great part of the government’s 
expense. An export tax of $12.53 on every 
long ton of Chilean nitrate was levied in 
1879, and since that time, whenever the 
farmer buys Chilean nitrate—which sells 
at our ports for about fifty dollars a ton— 
he pays a tax of about 20 per cent to 
support the Chilean Government. Since 
the beginning of importations, this coun- 
try’s nitrate bill has reached approximately 
$1,000,000,000 up to July 1, 1924, and 
American consumers up to that date have 
paid Chile an export tax of more than 
$212,000,000 for the mere privilege of buy- 
ing nitrates from that country. 


Possible Savings 


The comparative economic benefits of 
the Muscle Shoals power, when utilized in 
fertilizer manufacture as against public- 
utilities service through a superpower 
system, are evident when it is recognized 
that the farmers’ expenditures for ferti- 
lizers in the eleven Southern states from 
Virginia to Arkansas, as shown in the 
following table and upon the map, were 
$207,000,000 in 1920, while the expendi- 
tures for electric lighting and power pur- 
chased from all public utilities as recently 
as 1922 in the same states amounted to only 
$109,000,000. 

A saving of 50 per cent of the farmer’s 
fertilizer bill in these eleven states would 
be a greater economi¢ benefit to the people 
of that region than would result if every 
purchaser of public-utility light and power 
in those states were supplied at ten cents 
on the dollar. Such a reduction would be 
absurd and manifestly impossible, while it 
is generally conceded that the cost of 
fertilizers can be reduced one-half at 
Muscle Shoals. 


ANNUAL EXPENDITURES FOR LIGHT AND POWER 
Furnished 
By Pusiic UTILITIES 
Compared with 
ANNUAL EXPENDITURES FOR FERTILIZERS 
IN THE SOUTHEASTERN STATES 


(From Reports of U.S. Census Bureau) 


EXPENDITURES 


FOR LIGHT AND BXPENDITURES 


STATE paduc Ath Poaniae Yasrtseae 
fierce: 1920 

Virpiniais <3.) ee $13,940,025 $17,277,705 
North Carolina. . . . 15,876,891 48,796,694 
South Carolina. . .. 8,982,735 52,546,795 
Georgia, 2s. nee 14,674,362 46,196,434 
Rlorida seas sss see 7,143,546 10,316,929 
(Ala bameeyec eels. Same 10,259,689 14,066,108 
Tennessee’. i... ems 12,043,389 3,525,133 
Kentuckyiee,: mee 10,074,903 3,597,450 
Mississippi. . . .. . 3,559,674 4,288,165 
owisiana :. . 0% 7,578,467 3,840,469 
MABKaTISAA Wes we oes bo 5,734,324 2,572,678 
Total, . OP. tak $109,868,005  $207,024,560 


It is also true that the farmers constitute 
by far the majority of the population in 
(Continued on Page 93) 


The Magic of the 
RUCKSTELL AXLE 


No™: any owner of a light car or 
truck can have a handy shift 
lever convenient to the right hand 
that controls truly remarkable per- 
formance. Simply push it forward 
and you have 55% more power in the 
car and 60% more powerin the truck. 
You have two noiseless high speeds 
—an emergency “Traffic High” in 
the car and a “Power High” in the 
truck. Loafalong at 2 miles an hour; 
have a “Cushion Start” and a “‘Vel- 
vet Get-away” and other remarkable 
features not found in any car or 
truck, without the , RUCKSTELL 
AXLE, regardless of price. 


Safe and Dependable 
Always res, 


increased more than 50% 


effecting great saving 
on brake bands. No pos- 


you are driving. 
Unfailing ser- 
vice under any 
and all con- 
ditions,inall 
seasons,on 

any kinds 

of roads. 


itive neutral—gears al- 

ways in mesh; change 

speeds anytime, no 

= “Ty matter how fast 
4 Speeds™ 


Forward; 
2 Reverse 


The Only 
Two-Speed 
Axle in 
the World 


Installed in the rear housing. Be- 
comes an integral part of car or truck 
with all the precision of workmanship, 
material and performance demanded by 
highest automotive standards. No cut- 
ting of drive shaft; no extras to buy; no 
welding, cutting or bolting. Does not 
change principle of car or truck con- 
struction. 


Free Demonstration 
Nearly 10,000 Dealers in light cars 


and trucks now know about Ruckstell 
Axle performance. Most of them are 
ready to demonstrate the remarkable 
two-purpose performance of the Ruck- 
stell. See your nearest Dealer, or write 
for Free Booklet and you'll know why 
nearly 100,000 Ruckstell Axles are now in 
use. Address Dept. 39-F, our nearest office. 


Ruckstell Sales & Mfg. Co. 


New York City, 522 Fifth Ave. 
Kansas City, Mo., 1302 Waldheim Bldg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 819 Snyder Ave. 


ns, 


FREE This coupon good for Free 


Demonstration at nearest 
dealer, or for Free Booklet. Dept. 39-F. 


Name __ 


Address. 


Make of car or truck 
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For the first time in the history of fi1 
you can now own a closed car th 
satisfy both your pardonable van! 
your pocketbook. This Vew M 
sells for oly 3730 more than an op 


At virtually the price of an open ¢ 
/Vew MarmonSedanis unquestiona 
preferred fine car investment of th 
It is Marmon’s answer to the newd 
for unchallenged quality at modera 


It is a real, unstinted, four-door 
with abundance of luxurious ro 
five passengers. ‘The doors are exct 
ally wide—the seat cushions dee 
yielding—the leg-room generous 
cially designed Marmon metaler 
dozens of other exquisite and i 
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an an open cCar~ 


The New Marmon Sedan 
on the standard Marmon chassis of 
136-inch wheelbase 
$3295 


wat practically the cost of an Open Car 


cails will certainly give added zest to your appreciation. 
ze balloon tires are furnished as standard equipment. 


} : 
cther ’cross town or ’cross country this ew Marmon 
srve you as only a Marmon can. 


. 


sf engineering concentration have produced the Mar- 
hassis and the perfected Marmon six-cylinder engine. 


ie stay young. [hey “‘stay put.’’ They stay staunch, and 
{ay safle—recognized qualities that are yours in this Vew 
1yn Sedan. You will want to see this great car at once. 


re it against your most exacting ideas; and share in 
eat public discovery that here at last is par excellence 
lerate cost. ‘‘It’s a Great Automobile!” 


“ oe “ 


‘MARMON SEDAN, $3295 - NEW MARMON OPEN NORDYKE & MARMON COMPANY 
S $3165 + All prices f. 0. b. Indianapolis + Tax extra Established 1851 + INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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When the heart of the heating system is a Capitol not enough, there is a written guarantee—the 
Boiler, there is every possible human assurance _ broadest in the whole boiler field. 


of long years of satisfactory heating service. The heating contractor knows how vital and how 


There are the resources of a great corporation; valuable these elements are, and because he 
there is the engineering and manufacturing knows, he places his entire confidence in any 
experience of 35 years. And, as if these were _ type of boiler that bears the name Capitol. 


UNITED STATES RADIATOR (GRPORATION 
General Offices, Detroit. Michigan 


Branch and Sales Offices 


*Boston New York *Baltimore *Chicago *St. Paul *Omaha 
*Columb 
*Springfield, Mass. *Brooklyn Buffalo OLDS *Milwaukee *S$t. Louis *Denver 


*Portland, Me. *Harrison, N. J. Pittsburgh *Cincinnati *Indianapolis *Kansas City *Seattle 
*Providence, R. I. *Philadelphia *Cleveland *Detroit *Louisville *Des Moines *Portland, Ore. 


*Warehouse stocks carried at points indicated by star 
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| nd particularly to the people of 
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{orn representatives in the House, 
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‘reducing the cost of fertilizer. 
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(anect the Muscle Shoals plants 
neral system, since such inter- 
| would be of great and undoubted 
) ll concerned; but if we would 
),osterity wisely we should assure 
(that this water power, with its 
vantages in the production of 
‘shall be employed primarily for 
‘se. This is the thought conveyed 
! ssage of President Coolidge to 
swhen he said, ‘“‘The amount of 
peived for the property is not a 
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Questions of Policy 


wer distribution as can be ac- 
il without detriment to fertilizer 
i may confidently be expected 
| Ford offer, and when Senator 
res the unqualified assertion that 
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No. 2 and three years at Dam No. 3, during 
which time he and his associates could not 
use any considerable amount of power. 
During this period they would be working 
out ways and means for utilizing this large 
amount of power primarily for cheaper 
fertilizers with useful by-products wherever 
possible. Nevertheless, Senator Norris and 
others denounce Mr. Ford’s offer as not 
constituting a sufficient return to the 
Government, although Senator Norris in 
his bill is unwilling to hazard any estimate 
whatever of any future return. The im- 
portant fact is that no other bidder has 
offered a return equal to Mr. Ford’s, 
together with a definite obligation to manu- 
facture fertilizer to the full capacity of 
Nitrate Plant No. 2 as a minimum, except 
at the expense of the Government. 

At Muscle Shoals only 241,000 horse 
power of a total of 850,000 horse power will 
be available continuously throughout the 
year, and when the remainder—or second- 
ary power—is available at all, it will be so 
unreliable and irregular that no reasonable 
man would build large industries dependent 
upon it for their operation. 


Costs Undetermined | 


This large secondary power is a problem 
which, under the Norris plan, will lead the 
United States into large appropriations 
either for the construction of great storage 
dams to stabilize the flow of the Tennessee 
River and hold back the flood waters so 
that they can be utilized during the low- 
water periods; or, as an alternative, for the 
construction of enormous steam-power 
plants which would have to be operated 
for the greater part of the year. Probably 
both will be required. How much such a 
program would cost the United States the 
chief of engineers has declined to say. 

“Just what will prove to be practicable 
no man at the present can state,’’ said 
General Taylor to our committee; ‘no- 
body has got the data. We have more than 
eyoosy else and we don’t know. Nobody 

oes.” 

This statement of the chief of engineers 
confirms my opinion that the facts which 
we should have for a businesslike con- 
sideration of the Norris bill have never 
been determined. 

On the other hand, the Ford offer elimi- 
nates all such uncertainties, for, following 
the preliminary construction period, the 
Government gets full 4 per cent on its 
entire investment to complete the Wilson 
Dam fully equipped, and on the entire cost 
of building Dam No. 3 with complete 
equipment, no matter what these costs may 
be. As for the $17,000,000 of war funds 
expended on the Wilson Dam before the 
Ford offer was made, and on which no 
return is proposed, it fairly represents the 
unavoidable waste brought about by war 
and other unfavorable conditions; but this 
is included in the amount returned to the 
Government by the Ford sinking fund 
during the lease period, as has been shown 
by Secretary Weeks in his testimony before 
the Military Committee of the House. 


Government Operation 


I am for government operation of our 
water powers, but I urge that we begin our 
policy under conditions that promise suc- 
cess—namely, at a large power site where 
most of the power is reliable and constant 
all the year round. One such favorable 
site is Priest’s Rapids on the great Columbia 
River in the state of Washington—a river 
which will richly repay a government ex- 
penditure of $500,000 or more for a 
complete survey of its navigation and power 
possibilities. A still better power site, 
perhaps, is at Croil Island, near the Long 
Sault Rapids in the St. Lawrence River, 
where the continuous power on the Amer- 
ican and Canadian sides is nearly 1,000,000 
horse power. 

That site is controlled by three powerful 
financial interests: the DuPonts, the Alu- 
minum Company of America and the Gen- 
eral Electric Company. 

In spite of the monopolistic character of 
these three great interests, I would be 
willing to grant them a 100-year lease to 
develop this 1,000,000 horse-power site on 
the St. Lawrence if they will include in 
their offer the fertilizer provisions of the 
Ford proposal. I do not believe, however, 
that these interests would make such an 
offer—they never have at Muscle Shoals. 
Meanwhile I suggest that our engineer 
representatives on the St. Lawrence Com- 
mission study the government-operation 
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plan of the Ontario Hydroelectric Power 


Commission with a view to recommending 
a similar plan for the government operation 
of the great water-power site at the Long 
Sault on the St. Lawrence for the benefit 
of Eastern farmers, and at Priest’s Rapids 
on the Columbia for the benefit of farmers 
of the West. 

I may be pardoned a bit of a diversion 
perhaps in connection with the Columbia 
River. In my studies of the power possi- 
bilities of our streams I could find no data 
that appear at all conclusive as to the 
water power that can be developed on this 
mighty international stream. Few of our 
people realize that the Columbia drains 
an area twice as great as all the Middle 
Atlantic and New England states com- 
bined, and its tributaries extend through 
Washington and Idaho into Montana and 
Nevada. 

On the other hand, I find that such an 
insignificant and unknown stream as the 
Catawba River in South Carolina has 
developments totaling nearly 500,000 horse 
power, and an unknown tributary of the 
Coosa River, Alabama, called the Talla- 
poosa River, has furnished sites for six 
large storage dams, where the engineers 
had reported but one. 

The Columbia and its tributaries can 
develop more water power within our 
borders than the St. Lawrence; but the 
public does not appreciate the Columbia 
River, because its power possibilities have 
never been surveyed, and I repeat my 
statement that this Government can well 
afford to spend $500,000 for such a survey. 

Returning to Muscle Shoals, the difficul- 
ties which make it dangerous for government 
operation are not merely the difficulties 
of power development. The air-nitrogen 
fertilizer industry exists in large commercial 
form only in Germany, while in the United 
States there is no such developed industry 
and there are no precedents to follow. One 
of the most competent electrochemical 
engineers in the United States well ex- 
pressed the situation before our committee 
when he said, “This art is changing so fast 
that you can hardly follow it.’ 


Why Invite Failure? 


In this new industry any plant, however 
well designed, admittedly may become 
obsolete even before its construction. is 
completed, as our large Muscle Shoals 
plant already has become. How, then, can 
any reasonable man insist upon taking the 
taxpayers’ money by the scores of millions 
of dollars and sinking it in great fertilizer 
plants under such conditions when, with 
the Ford offer accepted, private capital 
agrees to research these improved proc- 
esses, carry the research work through to 
a commercial scale, and to adopt such 
processes as prove their worth, insuring 
that the nitrate plant will be kept up to 
date for 100 years with no expense what- 
ever to the Government? 

I doubt if anyone can imagine that we 
would have had the present remarkable 
perfection of the modern automobile if the 
first horseless carriage had been turned 
over to the Department of Agriculture to 
develop; yet the problems of the auto- 
motive industry are simple indeed when 
compared with the problem of preparing 
and delivering to the farmer an adequate 
supply of plant foods at prices that will 
enable them to be applied profitably in 
sufficient quantity to our great field crops. 
To put such a problem of large scale 
development and production into the hands 
of a government bureau is, in my judg- 
ment, to invite a disastrous failure which 
can and undoubtedly will be held up as a 
horrible example by those who oppose 
government ownership and operation as a 
policy. 

It is a most significant fact that many of 
the interests that opposed the operation of 
Muscle Shoals by the Government in 1920, 
and that have been fighting the Ford pro- 
posal, offer no objection to the government- 
operation bill of Senator Norris; but the 
amazing thing is that the senator cannot 
see that the power companies and their 
Wall Street allies who favor his bill and 
who have offered no proposal of their own 
in the Senate do so because the senator’s 
bill is a means of defeating the Ford pro- 
posal and provides a wide-open gateway to 
the power that these interests long have 
coveted but which they could not get 
directly by offers of their own. : 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of two articles by 
Senator Ladd. The next will appear in an early 
issue. 
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—when you 
pass this 
Free, New 


OOD times, new friends, big 

pay—how do you know they 
couldn’t be yours? Hidden to thou- 
sands—to you, most likely—is an 
unsuspected gift for music, waiting 
only for something to call it forth. 
That you have hesitated, wondering 
if you had talent, does not mean that 
a life-long ambition to play yourself 
cannot now be turned into delight- 
ful, endless hours of reality. 


Now is provided, by the Holton Talent-Test, 
a new free method by which thousands are 
proving they can win pleasure and profit on 
this easiest-to-learn of all saxophones, the 


tiolton 


New Revelation 


SAXOPHONE 


The Talent-Test is Frank Holton’s personal 
and climaxing contribution in a lifetime of 
service to music-loving America. In just a 
few interesting minutes it reveals any hidden 
talent—measures your musical ability. You 
are shown how near you may really be to 
success in music. All without charge or 
obligation, and with you determining and 
deciding everything to your own satisfaction. 


Convince Yourself—Mail the Coupon! 


If you like music, love to hum it or have ever hoped that 
you could play yourself, by all means accept this oppor- 
tunity. No other pleasure compares with that of being 
able to entertain yourself and your friends with the 
music you yourself create. In fairness to your ambitions 
and your future, mail the coupon. 

Yourrequest for booklet brings you Appoint- 

ment Card entitling you to the Talent-Test 

in the privacy of any Holton dealer’s studio, 

or in your own home with the aid of a 

Holton Saxophone and our copyrighted 

record on which theTalent-Test is recorded. 


FRANK HOLTON & COMPANY 
ae ELKHORN, WIS. ig 


“America’s greatest 
Band Instruments”’ 


e Frank Holton & Co., Elkhorn, Wis. 


Without obligation, I want to determine my talent for the 
easy-to-learn Holton New Revelation Saxophone. (Check 
below if interested in any other instrument.) 
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ERMIRKORIDE 


Was She Incapable —or Did 
He Expect the Impossible? 


Almost every time he came home the house was either hot 
as a bake-oven or cold as an ice-box, seldom comfortable. 


Again and again he had cautioned her to watch the drafts 
and dampers in his absence. But her days were busy, crowded 
with dozens of tasks. She didn’t have time to bother with 
the fire continually. And even if she could devote her en- 
tire time to regulating drafts and dampers, it would be im- 
possible to keep the temperature uniform. 


But he didn’t know—until he decided to try it for a day 
himself. Then he was convinced that a Minneapolis Heat 
Regulator was a real necessity for winter comfort. 


Mmef{[fINNEAPOLIS™ 


HEAT REGULATOR 


“THE HEART OF THE HEATING PLANT” 


keeps the temperature uniform. Absolutely prevents over- 
heating and under-heating. Makes it unnecessary for anyone 
to watch dampers, drafts or valves. No one is required to 
get up early in the morning to fix the fire. It is advanced 
automatically; and checked automatically at bedtime. Many 
steps are saved every day. Much worry is avoided. 


The remarkable thing about the Minneapolis Heat Regu- 
lator is this: It might well be classed as a luxury considering 
the comfort and convenience it brings, yet it actually saves 
money for those who enjoy its benefits. This 
is fully explained in the interesting booklet, 
“The Proper Operation of the Home Heating 
Plant,” which contains a list of simple rules 
for saving fuel. Free on request. 


MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR CO. 


2803 Fourth Ave. So, ®stablished 1885 Minneapolis, Minn. 


Sold and installed by branch offices in prin- 
cipal cities and 20.000 heating contractors 


Dependable automatic control 
is indispensable on oil burners. 
Before you buy a burner ask if 
it is Minneapolis-equipped. 


into your arms. It is not at all the prop- 
osition a good sport from Hale should 
make.” 

“He’s right, Bull,” Crowbar said. ‘“‘ He’s 
got you there.” 

“Well, I’ll run you for her,” suggested 
Bull Graham, somewhat crestfallen. ‘‘One 
hundred yards, half mile, Marathon ——”’ 

“T never run,”’ I said. 

“How about a hop, skip and jump?” 
suggested Crowbar. ‘‘Or a pole vault? Or 
throwing the discus? What are you good 
at?” 

“As a good sport,” I said, “and as one 
willing to abide by the arbitrament of an 
extraneous contest, I will join issue with 
Mr. Bull by debating with him before a 
committee of judges the question, ‘Is or is 
not the effect of Nietzsche’s philosophy on 
modern life greater than the effect of 
Kant’s philosophy?’”’ 

‘And have me hog-tied right from the 
start!” exclaimed Bull Graham. “I guess 
not!”’ 

For a full minute we all sat, looking 
somewhat glum. Then the youth called 
Crowbar brightened. 

“T say!’ he exclaimed. “I’ve got it! 
You’re both good sports, why not trust it 
to a flip of the cards? Leave it to good old 
chance.” 

“‘Well, I’m sport enough for that,” said 
Bull Graham. 

“And Yarvard has never taken a back 
seat for Hale when it came to good sports- 
manship,” I said immediately. “‘ You will 
find me a good sport, gentlemen. I must, 
however, warn you that I am here in this 
beautiful little principality of Monaco 
because I do not believe in chance, and 
that my investigations, as far as they have 
progressed, do not change my opinion 
I believe that what is called chance is 
ree another exemplification of unalterable 
ogie.’ 

“That’s all right,’ said Crowbar. ‘“‘You 
go right ahead and believe what you right 
well please, professor, but if you’re willing 
to bet on the cards, we’re satisfied. How 
would this suit you? We'll have a neutral 
person of unexceptional honesty buy a 
brand-new pack of cards and do the deal- 
ing. We’ll use a variation of rouge-et-noir. 
The pack of cards will be shuffled by this 
stainless man and cut by you and by Bull 
in turn. Then the dealer will deal thirty- 
one cards, and the thirty-first card is to be 
the deciding card. If you win you get the 
girl; if Bull wins he marries Constance.” 

“Tf I choose red,” I said, ‘‘and the 
thirty-first card is a red card I am to marry 
Constance? Is that right? And if the 
thirty-first card is a black card and Mr. 
Graham has chosen the black he marries 
her. Is that correct?” 

“You’ve got it right, professor,’ said 
Crowbar. 

“That seems to me an entirely sporting 
proposal,” I said. ‘‘ There is only one small 
question that I must ask: Has Mr. Graham 
played games of cards to any extent?”’ 

“T’ll say he has!” declared Crowbar. 
“He’s a wiz at it.” 

“Tn that case,”’ I said, “I think it only 
fair that I be granted a period of time to 
familiarize myself with some of the details 
of cards, such as the number of cards in a 
pack, the relative number of red and black 
cards, and so on. Am I to have the right, 
being the challenged, to choose the color 
on which I am to bet the young lady?” 

“That’s only fair, Bull,” said Crowbar. 

“All right; have it your own way,” said 
Mr. Graham. 

“Then,” I said, ‘‘I’ll let you know as 
soon as I am ready for the contest. What 
is your address?”’ 

They wrote it on a slip of paper and gave 
it to me—the name of the hotel at which 
they were staying in Monte Carlo, and the 
name of Mr. Graham’s banker in Paris as 
well. I put this carefully in my purse, and 
they both shook hands with me rather 
effusively and Crowbar remarked that I 
was a good sport if ever there was one. I 
must admit, and I hope it is not doing Mr. 
Graham an injustice, that the merry man- 
ner in which they departed aroused some 
slight suspicion in my mind. I wondered 
whether I had not been too hasty in accept- 
ing any arbitrament whatever. In other 
words, I wondered whether Mr. Bull 
Graham had not, as he would have said, 
put one over on me, getting me to venture 
Constance on the turn of a card when, in 
fact, he knew that otherwise he had no 
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chance with her whatever. But 
suspicion aside as unworthy, I? 
cablegram. i 

To my amazement the cab 
formed me that my Uncle §j 
whose health I had always con; 
pervious to ills, had died sudder 
me a very large fortune, nearl; 
dollars, in fact. As this became 
I became most eager to make 1 
vestigations necessary to enligh 
garding playing cards, and to 
flipping of the thirty-first card 
was financially able to wed Cc 
any time. 

I immediately hastened to a 
and purchased a pack of cards, ; 
the entire night studying them, 
there were twenty-six of ea 
twenty-six red and twenty-six bl 
fifty-two cards thus making ; 
deck—a number had pictures of 
on them, and upon calling a 
questioning him I learned that 
called kings, queens and jacks, | 
the rouge-et-noir game these we 
as red or black quite the same ¢ 
having mere pips or spots upon 
In fact, I had a long conversati: 
porter—whose name was Hen 
showed me some amazing thing 
the playing cards. Among othe 
showed me a card on the palm ¢ 
by merely turning his hand ove 
ing it back he caused the card tc 
He also showed me that he coul 
mysterious manner, cause the ¢ 
pear, as he dealt them from the 
order he desired. This he assu 
not actual magic, but mere sleig 
and he warned me, should I eve 
games of chance with those 1 
stood this sleight of hand, to beo 
constantly. I saw clearly 
should chance be in fact contr 
and effect, a knowledge of the |: 
avail little in a game where ti 
introduced to betray an uneducz 
I therefore made a memoran¢ 
notebook to look into these var 
and tricks with cards, and proc¢ 
my study of the pack or deck 
chased. é 

My first need, it was clear to 
learn why some of the cards wer 
traits—or caricatures—of kin 
and princes, when for the rest « 
pips or spots from one to ten w 
sufficient. The question was wh 
royalties exerted any especial it 
good or evil. I did not imaginet 
a certain royal family’s portr 
head of a suit—as at the head 
mond suit, for example—would 
suit more lucky, for such an ide 
mere magical nonsense. On the 
it was not unreasonable to sup} 
the designers of the cards had, 
turies of study, learned that o1 
more favored by chance than at 
would print on that suit the por 
unusually fortunate royal family 
portraits of the king, queen an 
the Charlemagne régime w: 
fortunate suit, while one found 
ticularly unfortunate might be ¢ 
the faces of Louis XVI and 
Thus it became necessary for 
deeper into the origin and deve 
playing cards, and after spending 
at this in Paris I went on to Be 
there was much valuable mat 
learning that the game of car 
doubtedly a simplification of 
older game of chess—which als' 
and queens—and pieces of tw 
spent quite a little time in Chit 

I am sorry to say that I had 
culty learning the Chinese lan; 
ticularly as I found the matter. 
study written in idioms of vari 
the past, but at last I accom! 
I wished and made myself fa! 
chess and with mah-jongg—an' 
of considerable antiquity. It 
to London, where I had heard w 
collection of packs—or deck 
cards of all periods, and I §| 
sary time studying these, obs 
changes in the styles of the card 
the substitution of one face for 
the cards bearing portraits. — 

This study made it clear to 
use of one portrait or another hal 
icant meaning when used on tht 
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‘ywed the advice of the porter 
)50ked into the tricks and frauds 
sh or to cards. These I found to 
in sleight of hand or prestidi- 
uick-fingeredness—and on noth- 
ormal, unless, indeed, some 
13 of the Hindus held something 
jmatural. But after spending a 
ime in India I was forced to the 
i that, although some Hindus 
¢se of hypnotism, mesmerism and 
1 estion, their tricks were, for the 
mere sleight of hand of a more 
srior sort. Indeed, I found I 
re on the P. & O. and trans- 
ors, during the time I spent on 
\.g cards with the card sharpers, 
<n India or among the fakirs of 


nis. 
y, I felt, sufficiently posted re- 
| frauds of the game to be able to 
1 elf should the dealer chosen for 
nt affair try to slip some other 
jhe actual thirty-first from the 
k, and I was ready to make the 
it decision regarding the color 
‘should place my happiness. At 
t ught there seemed no question 
isanguine color such as red and 
f one such as black, but an in- 
| ght told me that black was not 
/;mournful color. The Japanese, 
¢, use white for mourning. Red, 
gn of anarchy and rebellion, 
Jost unfortunate in a game con- 
(zs, queens and princes. Was 
_asked myself, as between red 
ja more fortunate of the two? 
ling the period of recorded his- 
Jen the more favored by chance? 
'y naturally led me to the study 
1 their meanings and effects. To 
Ik I gave the greatest attention, 
3ions to them in all the ancient 
¢. works and going as deeply as 
1) their histories, with particular 
) the number 31 as connected 
\d with black. Fortunately for 
2. abor was very poorly paid and 
aint in Brussels—where I hap- 
‘at the time—and I engaged a 
it young Belgians to flip cards 
(ping exact records of the num- 
1 the red turned up at the thirty- 
ii the exact number of times the 
‘id up at the same flip. 
eanwhile I labored assiduously 
bries of Rome, Florence, Buda, 
dind Edinburgh, adding to my 
fof red and black. Again and 
e how fortunate it had been that 
2 las had left me ample means for 
‘\4 which so much depended, my 
e happiness, indeed. 
is time I made a trip to Cal- 
ne I heard there reposed a work 
3} pt by Rum Chunder Sass, the 
ahman, entitled Night Cometh 
I Rise of the Sun or Is Black 
lyre Favored by Brahma? and 
jt some time learning the lan- 
ing a camel tour into Tibet to 
/me of the less clear idioms of the 


nv practically ready to make my 
1m and notify Walter Graham 
(d stake my fate on the red or 
‘ut it occurred to me that there 
@ellent reasons why the nations 
in colors for their national use 
a). banners—as black in Prussia; 
nd black in Imperial Germany; 
te and red in Italy; and so on. 
study of this phase of the mat- 
me that red was far more fre- 
d than was black, and I trav- 
little, searching the archives of 
of Europe, South America and 
g why red was chosen and 
g . These studies led me to 
ion that red was the color—or 
Y—of optimism for the future, 
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courage, virility, freedom—as in the Phry- 
gian liberty cap—and, in general, of human- 
ity, humanism and humanitarianism. Black 
I discovered to be generally regarded as the 
color of piracy and death, and, politically, 
of conservatism, retroaction and artificial 
superiority. 

I now called for reports from my corps of 
card flippers in Brussels and received the 
following double-checked and affidavited 
figures regarding the cards turned at the 
thirty-first flip, viz: 


Red—5,654,789 
Black—5,654,788 


This indicated that, in the long run, red 
was apt to be more favored by chance than 
black, and I made up my mind promptly, 
as a good sport should, that I would risk all 
on the red. 

With this in mind I searched my pockets 
for the addresses Walter Graham had given 
me, but to my surprise I could find them 
nowhere, and I decided to run down from 
Brussels to Monte Carlo on the chance that 
Mr. Graham was still lingering there. As I 
entered the car of the best train for the 
south I observed a rather large party of 
tourists which was busy bestowing its lug- 
gage here and there. There were, I believe, 
eight in the party, all chattering very gayly, 
six being much younger than the two 
others. As the man of the party turned he 
saw me. 

For a moment he looked at me doubt- 
fully and then he came toward me with his 
hand extended. 

“For the love of Mike!’’ he exclaimed. 
“Tf it isn’t dear old Proffy Minturn! Con- 
nie, look you here!”’ 

The woman of the party, a rather portly 
matron with hair somewhat gray, looked 
up and came toward me. Her face was smil- 
ing as she greeted me. 

“Tf it isn’t Spiffy!’’ she cried, and she 
shook my hand warmly. ‘And traveling 
our way!” 

“Yes,” I replied, “I am just on my way 
to Monte Carlo. It is very fortunate that 
Mr. Graham is going in that direction also, 
for I was seeking him. We have a little— 
ah—game to engage in. You see Il ama 
good sport, Bull,’ I added merrily. 

“Game? Game?” Bull Graham queried. 
“What game?’ 

“The toss of the thirty-first card, red or 
black,” I said. ‘‘Our little contest as good 
sports for ” 

I did not say the name of Constance, but 
I smiled meaningly. 

“But my word, profiy!’’ Bull Graham 
exclaimed. ‘‘What do you mean? I mar- 
ried Connie long ago; these are our six 
children. I waited to hear from you— 
waited a whole week—and then I went back 
to America, and that was that. 
played square with you. I had Connie 
throw the cards, thirty-first card to have 
her. Didn’t I, Connie?’’ 

“Yes,” she said. 

“Tt might have been better to have 
waited until I was present,’ I said some- 
what reproachfully, ‘‘but I am sure a Hale 
man played square.”’ 

“Surest thing you know!”’ declared Bull 
Graham. ‘‘ You remember, don’t you, Con- 
nie? I said, before you began turning the 
cards, ‘Black I win, red Minturn loses.’ 
Didn’t 1?” 

“Yes, you did, Bull,” Constance agreed. 

“In that case,’”’ I said cheerfully, “I 
have no complaint to make whatever, and 
I congratulate you heartily. Red was the 
color I meant to choose.” 

At that we all laughed heartily, including 
the two older children, and Bull Graham 
clapped me on the back with considerable 
vigor. 

“You're a good sport, proffy!’’ he ex- 
claimed; ‘‘I’ll tell the world you are a good 
sport!’’ 

“That,” I said a little proudly, “goes 
without saying; I am a Yarvard man.” 
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“FF hy— 
they feel even better 
than my old shoes!” 


THAT’S a common exclamation with people who put 


on Glove-Grips for the first time. It’s easy to ex- 
plain. The old shoe seems comfortable merely 
because it has stretched. But a Glove-Grip Shoe 
gives a feeling of even greater comfort because it 
follows the shape of the foot, curve for curve, and 
in addition gives actual support to the foot itself. 

It is the glove-grip construction—a patented fea- 
ture found only in Arnold Glove-Grip Shoes—that 
makes this wonderful comfort and snugness possible. 
When you lace a Glove-Grip Shoe, you raise the arch 
up—you don’t just force it down. As a result, you 
hardly know you have shoes on. 

Besides this unique comfort feature, Arnold 
Glove-Grip Shoes have a certain exclusive smartness 
and style that belongs to them alone. Graceful, 
trimly neat, they retain their good looks through 
their entire life. When you buy a pair of Arnold 
Shoes, you get quality at its finest and the most per- 
fect workmanship possible. Made for men and 
women in styles to meet the most exacting taste. 
Prices $10 to $12. Dealers send for catalog P-15. 
M. N. ARNOLD SHOE Co., North Abington, Mass. 


ARNOLD 


GLOVE-~GRIP SHOES 


Tue DERBY, @ com- 
mon - sense combina- 
tion of comfort and 
quiet elegance. The 
ideal winter shoe for 
the careful dresser. 
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The only time that he had no objection 
to seeing his name in the papers was in con- 
nection with polo, golf, cricket and other 
legitimate things. In all other respects he 
was strangely devoid of the itch for adver- 
tising which society had caught from the 
stage and politics. 

“For one who has been to all the trouble 
demanded by the law in cases of divorce you 
can’t be said to be in a panic over this 
predicament.’”’ Which was the perfectly 
natural attitude of annoyance of a man who 
considered himself defrauded of several 
exciting days in court. 

For the third time that queer little smile 
turned up the corners of George’s mouth. 
“No,” he said, “‘I can’t. You see, I’ve had 
several months to think the whole thing 
over and I don’t mind telling you my con- 
clusion, that of the idiotic things perpe- 
trated by Sybil and me during the two 
years of our marriage the decision to smash 
it was the most idiotic of ’em all.” 

“For two reasons,” said Gilbert, “‘you 
stagger me by this announcement. First, 
because I well remember your telling me 
that Sybil was the one woman on earth you 
ought never to have married, and second, 
because, in my humble opinion, the very 
institution of marriage is a rather idiotic 
device.” 

“You’re probably right on both points, 
but I’m not going to argue about them. I 
came here tonight because, although we 
developed the habit of getting badly on 
each other’s nerves, I’ve been very lonely 
without Sybil. I love her, I find. I was 
very proud of her beauty and her calm im- 
pertinence. I believe I’ve missed our rows 
as much as our amiabilities. I got very 
fond of a home and the same old peg to 
hang my hat on. I loathe all the social 
stuff that went with it, those ghastly dinner 
parties and all that, but I find that I had 
become very keen on being the owner of a 
charming, well-run place. It gave me the 
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rather satisfactory feeling of belonging to 
someone and having belongings. I never 
got that in bachelor rooms. Going back to 
them has made me feel like a kite with no 
one at the other end of it—loose, with not a 
possessive hand to haul mein. As an un- 
married man, and therefore a most selfish 
and self-indulgent person, you don’t know 
what that means, old boy. I find that I 
could now sentimentalize about it, but that 
would all be clean over your head. To sum 
the whole thing up baldly and simply then, 
it comes to this: I’m devilish glad this pre- 
dicament, as you call it, has happened. I 
welcome it as a huge and undeserved bit of 
luck, and I shall be inexpressibly glad if a 
way can be found tonight to do you, all my 
pals and the morbid public clean out of the 
intense enjoyment of seeing two impatient 
and unreasonable people stripped to the 
skin for the provision of a thrill. That’s 
why I chucked the chance of going to the 
Danielli. That’s why I’m going to carry 
out a brain wave to try our case here, in this 
room, in camera, now. That’s why I hereby 
appoint you judge, jury, counsel, reporters 
and the whole British public, and if the 
verdict, after you’ve heard precisely what 
we’ve both got to say about each other, is 
against our remaining married, I’ll clear 
out in an hour. If not, I’ll cancel the case, 
open that door and stay for a second honey- 
moon until the usual cyclonic disturbance 
is hurled at us from Iceland and something 
else has cropped up to catch the fleeting 
attention of our friends. So put that in 
your cigarette holder and smoke it.”’ 

For a moment this quiet and definite 
statement shocked Gilbert very much. It 
seemed to him to be quite out of order, 
most irregular, and in the nature of trifling 
with the majesty of law. Also it was a 
bitter disappointment, the chalking out of 
a keenly anticipated social event. On 
second thoughts, however, the dramatic 
values of his elevation to such a position of 
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unshared importance began to shape them- 
selves. He began to see himself in a stream 
of blinding though private limelight, the 
deus ex machina of this most unconventional 
and original proceeding. Whereupon he did 
what every other little man would have 
done, puffed out his chest, gave a fluke to 
his well-tongued mustache, and stuck his 
little legs out as far as they would reach. 

“‘Very well, George, my dear fellow,’’ he 
said, “I'll smoke it. But don’t you think 
you’d better collect the astonished Sybil 
before she slips into bed?”’ It seemed to 
him, although he was a bachelor, that a 
girl of Sybil’s height and slimness would be 
pretty certain to slip. 

“JT do,’ said George, ‘‘but if I still 
thought that she was capable of being 
astonished I must have been blind and deaf 
for the last two years.’’ He went to the 
dividing door, knocked, and nodded sagely 
at the expected answer. 

“Come in, George.”’ 

Gilbert got no farther than ‘‘ How in the 
name of ——” 

Because George cut in: ‘“‘ You forget the 
maid, old boy, who, unnaturally enough, 
has remained with Sybil since our honey- 
moon. I suppose she looks upon her as an 
everchanging film.” 

And in he went. 

And there was Sybil in the as much 
familiar room, and there were the similarly 
florid ceiling of disconcertingly unself- 
conscious females against a background of 
eggshell blue, the brown and gold furniture 
with red velvet, the pompous bed, the 
three high windows and Venice. 

“This is very nice,’ said George. “How 
are you? A quite unnecessary question. 
I can see exactly how you are.” 

She sent out one of her perfect smoke 
rings and covered her knees with a gossamer 
peignoir. A comparatively recent shingle 
gave her small round head a neat and 
boyish appearance, which was made almost 
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comically paradoxical by her 
rings. As usual, although she 
the room only ten minutes, sh 
of long possession, complete ¢ 
permanent stay. Her dressin 
all its decorative scents and ¢ 
plements, was a thing to wo 
books were at her elbow w 
cigarettes, and well within - 
long and delicate fingers were ¢ 
plate of chicken sandwiches ar 
Chateau Lafite. 

“Tt is rather nice,’’ she ay 
thought so when Marie announ 
were here. How was it you d 
in the train? But isn’t it ge 
something of a sensation in 
Court?” She looked at him w 
sparkled with amusement. 

“That’s exactly what I’ved 
to discuss—that is, if you hag 
the mood for discussion.” 

“T’m in a honeymoon moo 
with one of her flicks of the eye 
the traffic and brought down 
with a bang. 

And so in the briefest wor 
her impatience of harangues, 
out his plan of an impromptt 
“T don’t see why the whole tt 
settled in an hour,” and adder 
emotion than she had ever see 
“Tf it’s possible for us to ru 
gether without this wretched | 
we make a plunge at it and try 
game. I’m frightfully keen 
Sybil, and much more willing t 
give and take.” 

“Well, it’s a brainy notior 
thinking how extremely gooc 
was, and realizing how great 
must have cost him to humble 
that. Absence not only made 
more articulate, it seemed. “ 
do any harm. I dare say Gilbe 
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He has the advantage of 
jan who disagrees with marriage 
ple, at any rate. All right, I’m 
one stipulation.” 

What’s that?”’ 

ilbert here. Not even an earth- 
move me from this sofa.” 

jt all?’ He raised a yell which 
ilbert at a run. 

one of the few living Englishmen 
{his lips to women’s hands. In 
nuation it must be said that he 
she French and not the German 
did so then, with Sybil’s, with 
1 his usual bend of admiration. 
‘eady made up his mind, however, 
erdict must send George packing 
iielli. This man and woman, like 
‘others, should never have at- 
3 run in double harness. 

re, between us,”’ said George, 
sort of doge’s chair, “and get to 
: 
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boy, as quickly as you can.” 
this is a matter of great gravity,” 
unable to resist rotting even in 
‘ 


ices which concerned her whole 
think it would be quite improper 
smoke.” 

| ere you are,”’ said George, with 
‘hat was expressive of despair. 
in yourself,’ said Gilbert in a 
¢ he hoped was legal. ‘“‘I don’t 
jt you mean by that.” 

¢1 that there you have one of the 
gms of our frequent rows. Don’t 
‘\ybil’s incapability of missing the 
ince to be flippant. It was her 
cence and a bus conductor’s way 
iz in with a back answer that al- 
ym my nerves.” 

still, old boy,’”’ said Sybil, ‘‘if 
‘is to be the keynote of this 


said George, ‘‘I’m afraid so. If 
2 thing that makes me shudder 
/ As cleverness. I’m frightfully 
ive begun like this.” 

¢‘ds on the table, or what’s the 
('t you agree, Sybil?” 

ther,” she said. ‘‘Wait till it’s 
1.0 make a list of accusations!” 
al up with a laugh. 

« George,” said Gilbert. ‘‘Let’s 
je other reasons, now that you’ve 
art. I take it that my job is to 
Usides, stated honestly and with- 
servations, and then if I think 
thing’s hopeless, or holds out 
t all, to sum up the position in 
rorce or not, to the best of my 
aat’s the idea, isn’t it?’’ 

it,” said George, waiting, from 
bit, for Sybil to make a little 
% intelligence, or the confirmed 
or some other thing that she felt 
) worry like a meatless bone. 
which, she merely waved her 
miled—and scored again. 

said George, ‘“‘there’s what she 
ocial gift, which she takes to 
dar as I can make out, noise and 
z)s laughter, the instant telling of 
{fishy stories and the disruptive 
gient of everything and every- 
/@room, never mind whether it’s 
tit of a new acquaintance. This 
that light on, this man nearer, 
n farther away. And if I hap- 
tanding, as I prefer to do, it’s 
down, George!’ or ‘Aren’t you 
lancing on one leg?’”’ 

ly frightful,” said Gilbert. “I 
ash a plate or curse. And the 
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ai asked Gilbert. 


ihen there’s her curious excite- 

presence of anything in trou- 
dful Toguishness, confusing 
aforcing of sex, the deliberate 
of subjects better left undis- 
arawing on to the thinnest 
or the fun of seeing some poor 

ough and come out frozen 
and looking a frightful fool.” 

bert shook a finger at her 
“You diabolical crea- 


his lordship disturb your 
. She said lightly, ““now that 
So strong.” All the same she 

truth of his picture, full of 


dozens of other things,” 
r steam-roller way, for in- 
hing through a crowd, her 
people whom I’ve seen al- 
, her imitation of unfor- 
Tisms under the very noses of 
hed, the unnecessary things 
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she carries that always drop and roll, her 
way of asking for something to be done and 
then instantly doing it herself, that cursed 
powder puff and lipstick used in public 
places without the slightest thought for the 
fastidiousness of all beholders, her inerad- 
icable habit of talking people down. All 
small points, perhaps, but irritating, which, 
I must confess, have had the power to chill 
me, and have made me feel unfriendly and 
sometimes rather ashamed. Then, too, I 
never could stomach her habit of treating 
me as though I were her little brother from 
the country, telling me when to tip waiters, 
how to eat my food, correcting my behav- 
ior, talking about me as ‘him,’ pretending 
I’m an ogre, apologizing for my remarks to 
hostesses, smiling secretly at my well- 
known dislikes and impatiences, and, above 
all, her utterly unjust and ineradicable 
belief that I used her toothbrush and 
dallied with her sponge.’’ He turned away 
with agitation and lit a cigarette. 

“Um,” said Gilbert, with real gravity. 
“Tt’s an awful list.’”” Himself, he felt quite 
certain that its final item alone would force 
him to murder, even when the girl was as 
lovely as was Sybil, and hang uncomplain- 
ingly for it. ‘“Now you, my dear,” he said. 

But before she attempted to carry on the 
proceedings she drew in a long mouthful of 
cigarette smoke and made a thick white 
ring. : 

“What always made George rub me up 
the wrong way,” she said, “was his fixed 
idea that I ought to conform to all his 
standards. From the very beginning he 
was shocked to find that, somehow or other, 
I couldn’t see the force of sitting in his 
mold. According to him, the chief condi- 
tion of the marriage service was not to love 
and honor, but obey. If anything were cal- 
culated to make me take the bit between 
my teeth it was that, my lord. Then his 
rigid obedience to every single convention 
was all too much for me. I hate conven- 
tions. If anything even smells of conven- 
tion my instinct is to smash it without a 
qualm. He hates the word, I know—per- 
haps that’s why I’ve used it so often—but 
he’s Cromwellian in his attitude to life. 
Not a snob, of course, but in his eyes any 
man who wore the wrong tie was a bounder. 
Whereas I looked above the tie at brain. 
I'll grant him the usual English humor, but 
not that sense of the ridiculous which 
makes for easy laughter, a merry breakfast 
and a light late night. I won’t accuse him 
of a greater selfishness than I myself pos- 
sess, but he was far too great a stickler for 
personal comfort, for which, if things are 
worth while and amusing, I’ll sacrifice at 
any moment with a snap of the fingers. 
Then, too, because I was Kent and he was 
Hampshire, everything Kentish was poison- 
ous and appalling—even hops, although he 
liked his glass of beer. He hated dancing 
because he couldn’t and wouldn’t, and held 
it up to ridicule because I could and did. 
He liked parties of one man to whom he 
could talk incessantly of politics and golf, 
and one woman, whom he ignored, who was 
to entertain me with all her servant woes 
and dress excitements. I’m gregarious, Gil- 
bert; I collect people as a hobby, I love the 
sound of voices, the clash of temperament. 
I like crowds, movement from one group to 
another, noise; yes, noise, laughter and 
admiration. So does every other woman 
born of Eve. I don’t mind hints, but I hate 
faultfinding, and stiff-necked criticism I 
won’t endure. George must have inherited 
unresilience; he hasn’t as much bounce as 
a rained-on tennis ball! And from the very 
hour that we entered home from the honey- 
moon he wanted me to skip from twenty- 
one to forty-eight. As a worker he was 
magnificent, but he simply couldn’t play. 
Life was earnest, life was real—cut the 
cabarets. I loved him, I respected him, but 
he’s never been my pal. It’s the usual thing 
for a woman to say that her husband 
doesn’t understand her. George did under- 
stand me, but never made allowances. Ina 
word, I was Kent and he was Hampshire, 
and he never would come over the border 
and take a sympathetic look round. Most 
of the things I’ve done that he objects to I 
did because I knew that he objected, and 
I hate objection, and therefore made him 
pay. If he’d asked instead of ordered me 
not to do things I would have taken noth- 
ing and given everything I had. Oh, I could 
go into innumerable petty details of other 
crisscross things—his gurgling pipes and 
strong tobacco, his alarming moments of 
being a million miles away, the way he hurt 
me by turning an icy shoulder, his hatred 
of my clothes—but what’s the use? There, 
at any rate, you have the main points of my 
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indictment, so put them on the scales and 
weigh them up.” 

And there was silence. And for a deliber- 
ate moment the impromptu and unofficial 
judge of these two charming people’s future 
held the metaphorical scales in his hand. 
During the process George, in a state of in- 
tense though far too well disguised anxiety, 
studied his face, while Sybil, who was really 
very close to sobs, made one ring after an- 
other and watched them widen and dis- 
solve. Was the marriage, which seemed to 
have been made in heaven, to become a 
smoke ring, break and fade away? 

Then Gilbertrose. “Thisisfar tooserious 
a matter to pass judgment upon without 
deep consideration,” he said. “So far as I 
can tell at the moment the scales are ex- 
actly level. George’s points and yours, 
Sybil, weigh precisely the same. That being 
so, and all of them are frightful, I can’t for 
the life of me see anything but the Danielli 
and the divorce court for you both. But as 
you've had the audacity to put me into 
such a responsible position the only fair 
thing is to allow me to retire for ten min- 
utes and think over the whole confounded 
business; and I’ll take a cigarette.” 

And so he took a cigarette from Sybil’s 
box, although his own case was full of 
them—he was an economical person, being 
poor—puffed out his chest and made a 
pompous exit into George’s room. 

The piercing soprano voices on the water 
continued their plucky efforts to give 
Venice its expected romantic note. At that 
moment one had commenced Un Beldi while 
the other was well in the middle of J’en ai 
Marre. And the lanterns twinkled, the 
water lapped against the steps, someone 
whistled and someone laughed. Another 
anachronism started for the Lido, causing 
the usual agitation among the gondolas, 
the star-pitted sky was broken by the in- 
different cupola of Santa Maria della Sa- 
lute—and George turned round. 

“Oh, God,’ he said, “‘oh, God.’ 

“Shut the door, then,” said Sybil. 

“Why?” he asked, not quick enough to 
see her excellent point. 

““Because,’’ she answered gravely, ‘I 
think that He is a better Judge of the 
trouble we’re in than Gilbert, which we 
might have discovered before.’ 

Well, he shut the door, much as he hated 
to be ordered, a decided step to resilience, 
give and take, and understanding. And 
then came back, astonishingly like her 
little brother from the country, which he 
really was. And for the first time in his 
married life he behaved with a touch not 
only of genius but of wisdom. He went 


down on his knees at her side, wrapped his | 


arms about her shoulders and kissed her. 

And she replied in kind, most kindly, 
with hunger and eagerness and love. ‘‘Now 
say it,’’ she said. ‘‘Come on, say it, and get 
it off your chest.” 

And he said it, with undisguised emotion, 
and, in fact, with tears. 

“Sybil, darling, I’m most awfully sorry. 
It’s all my rotten fault. Everything you 
said is absolutely true; horribly, damnably 
true. But if you’ll take me on again and let 
me have a chance, I’1l—I’ll bounce, old girl, 
like a new rubber ball on an old hard court. 
I'll have patience and understanding, pride 
in you and humbleness. I’ll alter, I’ll im- 
prove, I’ll learn my lesson. I'll be the 
beastly boy from the country as much as 
ever you like.” 

She kissed him again and again and yet 
again—and spoke: 

“Now I'll say it,’’ she said, with a wet 
cheek against his cheek, which also was ex- 
cellently wet. “I’m sorry, most awfully 
sorry. It was just as much my fault as 
yours. More, more! I’ll have patience and 
understanding, pride in you and humble- 
ness. But oh, George, don’t hurt me, never 
hurt me! It makes me hard, old boy. And 
then I'll alter, I’ll improve, I’ll learn my 
lesson, because everything you say was 
true.” 

“But how about that blighter Goring? 
Where does he come in?” 

““Nowhere, and never did. Long ago I 
turned away and looked back and saw you 
in the house in Bruton Street and all our 
happiness, and was turned into a pillar 
of salt.” 

And when, ten minutes later, Gilbert 
tried the door, having decided that the 
position was hopeless and that the only 
thing to do was to take George round to the 
Danielli and let the case come on, he 
couldn’t open it, he’d be blowed if he could, 
because by the grace of a higher Judge, a 
more kindly and optimistic Judge, the key 
had been turned in the lock. 
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If you are about to buy 
DIAMONDS it will pay you to 
WRITE FOR THIS 


FREECATALOG 


This book is beau- 
tifully illustrated.  — 
Tells how to = 


judge, select and / // 


buy diamonds. 


Tells how they / 
dia- /| “atone. / fi 


mine, cut and / 
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market 
monds. 


catalog, |] 
showing ]j 
weights, | 
sizes, 
prices and ]} 
qualities, 
$20.00 tof} 
$20,000.00, }j 
is considered 
an authority. 


Thousands 
of customers in 
all parts of the world 


BY DJ AMONDS pect 


from Jason Weiler & Sons, Boston, Mass. | 
America’s leading diamond importers | 
For over 48 years the house of Jason Weiler & Sons 
of Boston, has been one of the leading diamond im- 
porting concerns in America selling direct by mail to 
customers and dealers alike all over the world at 
importing prices. Here are several diamond 
offers— direct to you by mail—which clearly demon- 
strate our position to name prices on diamonds that should 
surely interest any present or prospective diamond purchaser. }} 


Fine Blue - White 
Absolutely PERFECT 


DIAMOND RING $135.00 


This beautiful 18k solid white 

gold Ring is exquisitely hand 
carved and pierced with the lat- 

est style platinum hexagon top. 
The fine blue-white absolutely per- 
fect diamond is of fine brilliancy. ]} 
Money refunded if this ring can be dupli- 


cated elsewhere for less than $ 
$200.00. Our price direct to you.. 135.00 


M White Gold 


Teceat Diamond 


Ring 
$75.00 


Fine, full cut blue-white 
diamond with four 
smaller blue-white dia- }} 
monds on sides. 


iy Ring 
$50.00 
A perfectly cut blue-white 


diamond set in 18k solid 
white gold mounting. 


“The wearing of a diamond ring 
bespeaks prosperity’’ 


Diamond Ring 
Full cut blue-white 
Diamond of fine bril- 
liancy set in 18k solid 


Fine, full cut blue-white ]} 
diamond of exceptional }} 
brilliancy securely set in 
solid platinum ring, 
white gold richly which is richly carved 
carved men’s ring. and exquisitely pierced 


A 
kabl i a lace- 
value for, $200.00 Work citece $200.00 
A few weights and prices of other diamond rings: 
Y% carat . . . . $31.00] lcarat . . . . $145.00 
x, carat... . 50.00|2carats. . . . 290.00 
Y% carat... . 73.00! 3 carats. . . . 435.00 |) 


Diamonds Sent For Your Inspection 
Before Payment, If Desired 
Rings will be sent to any bank you may name or 
any Express Co. with privilege of examination. Our 
diamond guarantee for full value for all time goes 
with every purchase. 


== = =—CLIP COUPON—FILLIN AND MAIL NOW. — — 


JASON WEILER & SONS 


361 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Corner of Washington and Franklin Streets 
Diamond Importers Since 1876 


Foreign Agencies: Antwerp, Amsterdam and London 
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THE POSTUM CEREAL COMPANY OF BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Why they chose 
Barreled Sunlight 


A story that will interest everyone 
who buys interior paint 


HE photographs in the circles to the right 
show clearly one big reason why leading 
plants in every line of industry today are 
finished throughout with Barreled Sunlight. 


The surface of Barreled Sunlight is so 
smooth and non-porous that the finest par- 
ticles of dirt and dust cannot sink in. Even 
when seen through a powerful microscope, this 
surface is shown to be absolutely unbroken! 
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BARRELED SUNLIGHT means white interiors that 
can be washed as clean as the day they were 
painted, even after years of service. It means more 
light and less repainting. 


It means, furthermore, a finish that will not scale 
or peel, for this lustrous surface is produced by the 
high degree of non-volatile ‘‘binder”’ used. 


Barreled 


white paint 


Made by our exclusive Rice Process, Barreled Sunlight 
is actually guaranteed to remain white longer 
than any gloss paint or enamel, domestic or foreign, 
applied under the same conditions. 


It is used not only in more plants today than any 
other interior white, but its unusual qualities have 
made it an ideal finish in homes, hotels, apartment 
houses, institutions, etc., throughout the entire country. 
It gives a durable surface that can be washed as easily 
as white tile. 


It is sold in barrels and half-barrels, and in cans 
from half-pint to 5-gallon size. Where more than one 
coat is required, use Barreled Sunlight Undercoat. 


Our booklet, “‘More Light,’”’ sent on request. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
Factory and Main Offices: 20A Dudley St., Providence, R. I. 


Branches: 
New York City: 350 Madison Ave. Chicago: 659 Washington Blvd. 
San Francisco: 38 O’Farrell St. 
Distributors in all principal cities. 


THE RICE PROCESS WHITE 
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Ordinary flat finish 
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Barreled Sunlight 


What paint looks like through a1 


These photographs were taken 
powerful microscope. Each paint we 
to the same high degree. The 
trast shows why Barreled Sunlight 
to keep clean. Its surface is 
non-porous. It resists dirt and 
like tile. 


“Save the surface and 
you save all= 


ye rules, Young Writers, and you 
‘1. detective stories that will be 
2 up by all the rich and 
ahincto., D. C., to Holly- 
ornia. —Carolyn Wells. 


imo, Amas, Amat 


4 Grammarian’s Love Letter 


{IEN first I saw you from afar, 
cried: “Oh, Miss McPherson, 

4 Second Person Singular ) 

ralt be my own First Person!” 


the tortures of the fiend, 

nd suffered throes unpleasant, 
a Third Person intervened, 
gular, Active, Present. 


rdon me if I intrude, 
ut do not give him credence ; 
think of his Potential Mood! 
udefinite Antecedents! 


ict have his Objects been, . 
nd Indirect his Discourse ; 
tes the Plural Feminine! 
‘dopt, my lady, this course: 


I 
k 


lz him, every mood and tense! 
ark to my words, I beg; you'll err 

do not discover thence 

is Past is most Irregular! 


ny Imperative Active Voice, 
nd let my ardent love earn 
be object of your choice— 
he Object that you Govern! 


liown the years our mission’ ll 

2 to transform our kisses 

ect and Conditional 

9 Future Perfect blisses! 
—Morris Bishop. 


a'er in Wives Were Legal 


Ek CHANGE—Wife, red-headed; 
é statein Alaska. Address P.D.Q. 


3B, REASONABLE—Young wife, 
n brunette, ultra-classy model. 
11d buyer to assume current mil- 
i], Y, care Herald. 
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For. SALE CHEAP—Wife; also baby 
buggy, twin size, well worn but still du- 
rable. Easy terms to quick buyer. Address 
Anxious, care Herald. 


For EXCHANGE— Wife, swell looker, fine 
dresser. Want a plain-looking woman— 
good worker—and some cash. Address 
Bargain, care Herald. 

For SALE OR EXCHANGE—Guaranteed 
blonde, new outfit and a permanent wave 
only last month. Easy terms or will take 
used flivver and assume up to $300. Address 
Z, care Herald. 


For EXCHANGE — Strong, healthy wife, 
good talker. Want cemetery lot in quiet 
district. Address Weary, care Herald. 

—Isabelle Stewart Way. 


Ballade of Modern Taste 


HAT folly, when the twilight lowers, 
On printed page to bend the eye! 
Leave Wordsworth to his rills and flowers, 
Leave Burns to ford his native Rye; 
Let Shelley’s lark dissolve in sky, 
The cinema’s the place to go; 
The bathing beauties are not shy— 
Come on, we'll miss the second show! 


What matter if Saladin cowers 

When Coeur de Lion’s banners fly? 
What matter if the Trojan towers 

The stoutest arms of Greece defy? 

Why hark to Roland’s battle cry? 
The cinema’s the place to go! 

Behold the villain lurking nigh— 
Come on, we'll miss the second show! 


A fig for Merlin’s magic powers 
And Camelot with turrets high! 
’Tis sin to waste the golden hours 
Amid the volumes old and dry. 
O’er long-dead lovers who would sigh? 
The cinema’s the place to go; 
A deb will seek the alkali— 
Come on, we'll miss the second show! 


L’envoi 


Prince, lay your Don Quixote by, 
The cinema’s the place to go; 
The clowns are hurling custard pie— 
Come on, we'll miss the second show! 
—Richard L. Greene. 
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The Christmas “‘List’’ 


New York 
165 Broadway Pan-American Bank Bldg. 
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The NEW 
SUNSET LIMITED 


Affording the most modern and luxurious travel 
appointments, without extra fare, on the “open 
window route” through the Golden Southwest 


to 
CALIFORNIA 
via the 


SUNSET ROUTE 


New Orleans * Los Angeles - San Diego * San Francisco 


No Smoke—No Cinders—No Dust. Oil-burning 
Locomotives and rock-ballasted roadbed permit open 
windows when desired. 


SEE THE APACHE TRAIL 
AND CARRISO GORGE 


Through Sleeping Cars to Globe 
for the famous 120-mile motor 
side trip over the Apache Trail, 
America’s oldest highway, with 
its stupendous canyons, ancient 
cliff dwellings and mammoth 
Roosevelt Dam. Also through 
Sleeping Cars to San Diego through 
the Carriso Gorge. 


SPECIAL DE LUXE FEATURES 
WITHOUT EXTRA FARE 


Observation Car with ladies’ 
lounge and shower bath, maid 
and manicure. 

Club Car with barber shop, 
shower bath and valet service. 
Sleeping Cars of the latest type. 


Through Dining Cars with un- 
surpassed cuisine. 


For further information, address Southern Pacific Lines 


Los Angeles 
Pacific Electric Bldg. 


Houston 
Southern Pacific Bldg. 


New Orleans 


San Francisco 
Southern Pacific Bldg. 


' The Razor that» 
Sharpens Itself 
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“How many shaves 
to a blade?” 


A question men ask lately 


UDGE these shaving facts, men, 
and let your reasoning be your 
guide. 


The average safety razor blade 
gives a perfect shave the first 
time, then diminishes with each 
subsequent shave because it 


gradually dulls. 
- Beards differ. Skins differ. The 


average number of shaves with 
the average blade is six to 


eight. Then the blade must be 
thrown away. 


Now consider carefully 
Valet AutoStrop Razor blades: 
Each and every shave is with a 
newvlike blade. A few seconds 
of automatic stropping restores 
super-keenness. 


Thus our blade gives twice the 
average service—and every shave 
perfect. 


“What about speed?” 


A speedy shave means this: 
A super-keen blade means 
only once over. No scraping. 
No pull. No skin irritation. 
The faster the shave, the finer. 
That’s why we claim ‘78 
seconds from lather to towel” 


—as thousands of men testify 
is the ideal shave. No other 
safety razor on earth offers 
the Valet AutoStrop Razor 
superiorities. We urge you to 
buy one now and learn the joys 
of “everyshave aperfect shave.” 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Valet Auto-Strop Razor 


sO Ne a 
AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR COMPANY, 656 First Avenue, New York City 
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listenin’ mare. She likes to be consulted 
about family affairs. It won’t do you no 
harm. And don’t ever tie her up when you 
camp in the open. She’ll graze within range 
and keep an eye on you besides, like her 
mother used to. You'll get the hang of 
each other. Keep on her right side, and 
whistle when you want her.” 

He put two fingers to his lips to show 
how. M. J. couldn’t make a sound that 
way. He thought of getting a whistle to 
carry. 


Just a trickle ———” 
M. J. heard the words from time to time 


| through the first half of the night. Then for 


a while delirium was unmistakable. 

“You didn’t have to go, Bart,” the voice 
once said in a wistful tone, and names were 
uttered with dread, yet a kind of lifelong 


| familiarity as well: Welton—Letchie Wel- 


ton; Palto; Mort Cotton; Red Ante; and 
in and out through sustained incoherences, 
with dreadful impressiveness, references to 
a blacksmith shop, a sledge, an anvil, a 
bear trap. 

Once, starting up, the old man found M. 


| J.’s eyes and spoke slowly with intolerable 


contrition: ‘It wasn’t that I did it—it was 
that I didn’t stop it!” 

Toward daylight he slept, but it was only 
for an hour or so. M.J., drowsing in a chair, 
heard the call. 

“Start some coffee for yourself, and turn 
in a measure of grain for Mamie; then draw 
your chair close. You’ll be goin’ down trail 
for a doctor this morning—I know it’s 
bearin’ heavy on you, and there won’t be 
much talkin’ after the doctor comes.” 

It was dim and cool in the cabin, the 
sun not yet over the ridge. The voice was 
quiet and hasteless; fragrant firelight, 
coffee on to boil. 

“You can telephone Mort, too, from 
Bull Trout Camp. He wouldn’t like it if I 


| didn’t let him know, and bring your coffee 


here. Yep, sit in close.” 

At times it seemed as if the old man were 
easing a burden from his heart, as grad- 
ually M. J. began to get it all straight: The 
mining town of Schwartz Creek, Arizona, 


| one morning ten years ago; an old store- 


keeper, named Batten, murdered in the 
night. Mr. Leadley was one of the first to 


| get to the store; even before Letchie Wel- 


ton, the marshal, who pronounced it a Mexi- 
can job after his first look. Then the whole 
town began to crowd into the Batten store, 
young Bart Leadley among the others, and 
his father sent him outside. From Batten’s, 
Letchie Welton and some men went over to 
the Mexican quarter of Schwartz Creek, 
and routed out the few crowded shacks, the 
idea being to find out who were missing. 
Three Mexicans couldn’t be accounted for; 
Margueran and Rueda and a kid called 
Palto. Mr. Leadley had heard Bart speak 
of this Palto and seen the two together. 
Within an hour a dozen white men of the 
town, headed by Letchie Welton, took the 
trail after the missing Mexicans, who had 
five or six hours’ start. They were ten miles 
out before Mr. Leadley noticed, back in the 
posse, Bart riding with the others. He 
started to send the boy home, but Welton 
said, ‘‘Let him stay. We’ll see what he’s 


M. J. finished his coffee and rolled a 
cigarette as the story of the three days’ 
chase carried on—hunger, thirst, fatigue; 
how one of the Mexicans left the two 
others on the second day, and three of the 
pursuing party followed this one; and on 
the third day, how the two other Mexicans 
split, breaking up the pursuing party 
also—Letchie Welton, Mort Cotton, Bob 
Leadley and his son Bart continuing 
straight south, three others turning west. 
Then it was that the telling took on an un- 
precedented intensity, though the voice 
was held low. 

“Over a hundred miles from Schwartz 
Creek, and just before dark we were coming 
into an old abandoned placer camp, close 
to the border, called Red Ante. Bart was 
the only one ridin’ light and easy; the rest 
of us done for, my horse dyin’ under me, 
ears loppin’, the weight of his head hangin’ 
on my arm. I’d ridden him to death—that 
made me all the uglier. Gettin’ dark, as I 
say, and we halted at the edge of that dusty 
hell-hole, everything saggin’ and sand- 
blown. No, I don’t have to strain to recall 
the wide-open door of the blacksmith’s 
shop—anvil and sledge standing by, and 
the big rusty bear trap in the center on the 
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dirt floor, with a half-inch chaiy 
the base of the anvil. Right t} 
down from the saddle, starin 
wide-open door; and just ¢ 
back, the crack of Letchie Wy 
and his yell from the saddle; | 
the y : » 
“Another gunshot and Let 
again, he rippin’ his spurs acrog 
his horse. ‘And I’ve got him 
too—the yellow 7 

“You see, Mort was off hig 
was, there at the blacksmith 
didn’t climb back, but stagger 
after Welton. Bart was in | 
passed us on the sand. Our ¥ 
over, as Letchie said. It was t 
boy, Palto—down to pray, kner 
road. Neither of Welton’s shot 
the job. ] 

“T thought for a second t 
meant for his horse to ram 
the sand, but he swung down ; 
Palto over on his side with his 

““*So it was you who did the’ 
on old man Batten’s skull?’ he 

“““Me, no, senior!’ J 

“It wasn’t a boy looking u 
ashes of a boy—all fag and frig 

‘“*Weren’t even there, were y 
in bed all night. Just started 
mornin’ ride with Margueran ar 

““*Yes, sefior—there, but no] 

“Letchie turned around ton 
Mort Cotton. ‘I guess we've g 
came for,’ he said. dj 

‘Just then I happened to see 
ing down at Palto in a queer | 


Letchie Welton’s voice again, i 
‘ 


upshot of the whole matter: 
hang him here and now, but the 
stand for that. He’s got to bet 
for trial, unless he should try toe 
could put a bullet through him ir 
but you won’t try to escape, 
Palto?’ ¥ 

“The boy wailed he woul 
Letchie went on talkin’: ‘The 
shack in Red Ante tight enot 
him. I, for one, don’t feel like si 
night to guard this greaser, and | 
no man to do what I wouldn’t. 
I’m figurin’ we’d better fix him s 
get away.’ 

“Right then from Bart: ‘T’lls 
over Palto tonight. I don’t fe 
out.’ > 
“But Letchie wouldn’t hear 
‘No,’ he says, ‘I’m figuring out. 
way, from what I saw back yon¢ 
just broke into town.’ 

“T knew what he meant. . 
wasn’t that I took part in it. It 
I didn’t stop it.” a 

“But what did they do to hin 
burst out a moment later; ME 
afraid to hear. The cabin int 
taken on a startling unreality. I 
to be back in Red Ante, hearin 
down the lone sandy road that 
ten years ago. Then the qui 
“Recollect what I told you w 
blacksmith shop, young mand” 

M. J. moved to the door. Het 
shaken, but the weary voice follc 

“I ’member tryin’ to eat su 
night in Red Ante, and tryin’ tc 
*member draggin’ a blanket out ir 
to get away from the cries, but 
already in my soul, as Mort Cc 
later, and I’ve thought about 
lot. . . . A while afterward, 
there in the dark, I heard the s¢ 
shot from the direction of the b 
shop. Welton was there before 
found Palto’s troubles over, but 
missing. It was not until daybre 
found a paper pinned to 
these were Bart’s words: 

““*T guess I don’t belong here 
taking Palto, but he can’t walk. 
I'll have to put him out of his mise 
I leave. So long.’”’ 7 

The old man turned his face av 

“T guess that’s about talk eno! 
me right now,” he said after a 
“only when we got back to Schwa’ 
they entered a murder chargé 
“Mebbe it was murder, Letcht 
ton said at the hearin’, ‘but th 
ful bullet I ever heard fired wi 
Bart’s just fore he rid out 0 
But no words of Mort’s or 0 
good. . . . You can go d 
Mort’ll tell you the rest, if I 

(Continued on Page 
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\ntinued from Page 106) 
times the doctor observed that 
ht have been a chance, if Mr. 
juld be moved, but that was out 
stion. It was hard, just sitting 
Mr. Cotton said. That seemed 
nain occupation during the days 
“vacation,” but it was all over 
» two weeks. On the day that 
‘on was leaving the cabin a last 
\I’s questions brought out a few 
{of the Red Ante story. 
od talkin’ to Letchie Welton,” 
In said. ‘‘He was marshal, a man 
\d the law on his side. A greaser 
‘red a white man, and a hole cut 
lublic of Mexico wouldn’t pay for 
ras worse even than we thought 
2 ereek. Welton sprung the idea 
was in with the other three in the 
old Batten; that Bart killed 
prevent him squealing, before 
t to connect up with his share of 
7 Rueda was caught and 
fast words being that Margueran 
the killing, but Margueran was 


‘ht. 
(irifted back that Bart was ridin’ 
e Carrigio, a bandit leader down 
and Bob went down there. That 
y two years after Batten was 
might have come up with Bart, 
2 tells it, all at once the rurales 
n’ an interest in his case. They 
fo enough to help him find what 
ar,’ 


lid the rurales learn what Mr. 
as down there for?”’ 

(ld Letchie Welton tipped ’em off 
Letchie ain’t so restless now— 
/iis horse on the trail of Lon Bim- 
2ars back. They say Letchie was 
, last sleep before he touched the 
\‘t day. Nobody on this side’s got 
yugh memory to make trouble for 
-eame back now. Anyway, he 
/e no more to do with the death 
sten than you did. Bart’s still 
1 Monte Carrigio, the last we 


mm § 


iys later M. J. was closing up the 
had been through all the papers. 
‘one having to do with the lineage 
', arunning horse, with lines trac- 
/) Europe and the Near East, and 
:yhen man and horse were mates 
jld. Names—feminine names of 
} like those of the Old Testament, 
(horse lines of Araby were kept 
ier to daughter and not from 
| son—“the listening mares.”’ 
sweet meadow names of Eng- 
(M. J. noticed a remark in pencil 
ner of the big sheet: 
edigree isn’t any longer than a 
rnt string, and where she got her- 
I’m not prepared to state, but 
1: to sit on and come across with 
, old Clara, the mother of Mamie, 
| triumph of breeding.” 
most like a voice. M. J. had 
eyes to the empty cot. A little 
‘touched a match to some papers 
iplace, these brief but laborious 
1t his eye: 
‘king him over at your request, 
1't feel troubled about his hon- 
/’m not so sure he’s real bright.’’ 
he letter he had brought uptrail 
(t Cotton that first day at San 
} 
é chest was locked, the last cab- 
. glanced around before shutting 
‘king the outer door of the cabin; 
‘er reached him from the corral 
tied smile came to his face. Ina 
meant his start for Sonora right 
ourse there were matters to close 
1. Forenso and Los Angeles— 
he Dry Cache, of banks, papers 
te, but Mamie was now to be 
m trail, and it was like the begin- 
new life. From the doorway he 
2 mare’s sculptured head. There 
is if listening to sounds which she 
1 detect. 


l hich side, I wonder, does a fellow 
.e saddle from?”’ M. J. remarked 


i experience in saddling anything 
en horse. He knew the straps 


| ‘’s—part of his recent business— 


yay he went about it; also it 
chad to mash her ears about to 
€ on. She was nervous as a 
severely washed. Finally the 
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man got his foot in the stirrup and raised 
himself. With a little dance to the left the 
mare glided from under, and stood with 
trailing bridle rein, looking at him, con- 
fused and incredulous. 

“‘T guess that couldn’t have been the side 
to get on,’’ M. J. remarked. ‘But he said 
for me to keep on her right side.”’ 

Five hours afterward Mamie veered sud- 
denly into the wide gateway of Mort Cot- 
ton’s ranch near San Forenso,where she was 
known by all but the newest cow hands. 
M. J. let himself down with difficulty, and 
steadied himself before letting go of the 
pommel. 

“Lucky Bob couldn’t see her with the 
saddle as far back as that,’’ Mr. Cotton 
remarked. 

The saddle was removed, and Mort’s 
twisted hand was now knuckling down the 
buttons of Mamie’s spine. 

“Thought so. All the weight on her kid- 
neys. Say A 

His glance turned in M. J.’s direction and 
settled upon his riding cords. 

“Caked or I’m a Spaniard,’ he mut- 
tered. ‘‘Come on into the house.” 

M. J. obeyed, but made no move to a 


chair. 
“T led her down part of the way,” he 
confessed unsteadily.- ‘‘She’s so much, all 
the time < 

“She sure is—so much hoss all the time. 
And what you want now, Mr. Bascom, 
isn’t no train to Los Angeles, but quarters 
to cool down in right here, good upstandin’ 
quarters. And say, I’ve got some hosses 
here for you to do your rough ridin’ on. 
Mamie’s a bit too fine to break a man in. 
I’m goin’ to give you some lessons personal, 
before you leave, and bring you up so’s 
you’ll know what you’re ridin’ when you 
get Mamie under the saddle.” 

“Not at once,” said M. J. 

“No, you’ll be walkin’ like a bear for a 
week yet.” 


Late in August, his last night in Los 
Angeles, passing the Plaza—the strain of 
La Paloma reached him from the Mexican 
band: 

Cuando sali de la Habana, 
Valgame Dios! 


and queer wistful longings took him, just as 
if he were not in direct way of working out 
the old dream. 

In old Mexico a few days later the song 
was like an ever-continued story—Sonora 
at her sleepiest and dustiest as his day’s 
rides took him farther south. Plenty to 
hear of Monte Carrigio, the bandit, who 
had become very popular with the peons 
during the years, and was expected at any 
time to break into politics; but never a word 
of a white man who rode with him. Every- 
where it was related that the notorious 
Monte had the best horses in Sonora. The 
people seemed frequently reminded of this 
by the coming of Mamie into their towns. 
They would look her over, saying, ‘‘Monte 
Carrigio would like that mare,” or “Monte 
Carrigio rides a horse like that.” 

M. J. came to know all the mare’s move- 
ments and whims; also that she was aware 
of many of his. She was never tethered at 
night; she never strayed, and the whistle 
in the handle of the sheath knife he carried 
brought her in from the sweetest herbage. 
He liked the nights in the open, Mamie 
grinding at her forage the last thing— 
sleepiest sound in the world to him. And 
her early call; out of the deepest sleep he 
would hear that. But by the time his eyes 
were open she was merely to be seen feeding 
at a distance, her head turned away. If he 
dozed again a more peremptory summons 
would sound, but Mamie was apparently 
calling to the hazy hills, her farthest con- 
cern to do with him. 

One morning he didn’t doze a second 
time, but watched instead. About ten min- 
utes after first call the mare stopped feeding 
and came toward him, her hind feet lifting 
high and quickly like a race horse, under 
the big blanket. Suddenly she stopped, 
blatted her loudest toward M. J.’s partly 
covered head, but wheeled on the instant 
and was cropping again. 

Though the bandit Monte Carrigio was 
as much discussed in Sonora as Juan 
Cardano himself, who commanded the mili- 
tary of the whole department, no one was 
able or willing to tell where the Carrigio 
picket lines were stretched. M. J. often 
wondered what he could ever do alone, 
when the rurales for years had failed to 
bring in the bandit. Months passed before 
his task became actual. He had been as far 
as a hundred and fifty miles southeast, and 
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had made a big circle north again toward 
the border, when word sped from town to 
town that Monte Carrigio had held up a 
westbound Mexican Pacific train in San 
Isidro Gorge, not primarily to loot the 
passengers—that was incidental—but to 
relieve two express coaches of a string of 
thoroughbreds en route to the running 
meeting at Tia Juana. 

At this very time M. J. was in the little 
town of San Isidro, less than twenty miles 
from the scene of the holdup. 

Southeast with his new saddle stock the 
master of the road and his band were said 
to be galloping, with three troops of rurales 
beating the trail behind—the latter stung 
and aroused as never before. Gold bar 
couldn’t have challenged the mounted po- 
lice as this theft of bang-tails. M. J. 
was not slow in following the trail of the 
rurales, though he tried not to appear too 
tumultuous. Two days later the most in- 
credible of all possible rumors was in the 
air—that Monte Carrigio and seven of his 
men had been captured a few miles beyond 
Arecibo, and had been brought back to 
that town, where they were being held under 
a guard of rurales, as well as watched over 
by the little garrison of Cardano’s soldiers 
located there. 

No trial; only an order from General 
Cardano was awaited; then the bandit 
party entire would be put to death in el 
cuartel at Arecibo. ‘‘A mere formality,” 
the natives moaned, intimating that sup- 
plying the paper would be a pleasant task 
for the general. This “‘mere formality’”’ 
sank into M. J.’s head. Later the news 
reached him that another wing of Monte’s 
band had been taken. 

Midafternoon, as he was nearing Arecibo, 
a most inviting level stretch of turf showed 
ahead. Mamie did not miss the fact. She 
had been well rested in San Isidro; her fit- 
ness brought to a fine point. She was teas- 
ing at the man’s arm now, and rising under 
him, as a small boat in open sailing after 
the drag of a breakwater. She took the 
gallop and M. J. wasn’t so hard to per- 
suade as she stretched out, loosening her 
mouth from the restraint of his hand. 

There was a laugh on his lips as he let 
her go. These were some of their best mo- 
ments together, and this promised to be a 
jewel among them—only in the lee of a big 
bowlder as he flicked round a bend stood 
one of the rurales at raise pistol, and a 
snapping bark to halt from his throat. 

It took more than a hundred yards for 
Mamie to slow down. M. J. turning her 
about at length, perceived the native 
trooper riding his way, one of Sonora’s 
finest, gunned, spurred, saber-sheathed on 
one side, carbine-booted on the other, and 
pone the mustachios a restless uncertain 

ook. 

‘Magnificent horse you ride, sefior,”’ the 
rural said. 

“She’s a good mare—just trying her 
out.” 

“Had her long?” 

“Oh, yes.”’ But that didn’t seem to go 
with “just trying her out.’ 

The rural was sizable for a Mexican, not 
so tall, but thick in proportion; heavy 
wrist, bulging forearm and thick straight 
back. His pony looked small and desperate 
compared to Mamie, but kept going with 
outstretched head. 

“And where does the sefior travel?’’ 

“The next town—Arecibo.” 

“T also go to Arecibo.” 

Mamie was now being regarded with even 
more than customary interest, back and 
forth, up and down, the rural’s eye roving, 
so that it was with difficulty that he kept 
his mind upon conversation at this time. 
Still M. J. was used to this sort of thing, 
having frequently found himself judged as 
a caballero of some great and elaborate 
house by the horse he rode. 

“T have heard that the notorious Car- 
rigio is being held in Arecibo,’ he began 
with sociable impulse. 

““YVes?”’ questioned the officer in return. 

M. J. wondered at the curious tone. 
Everyone talked freely of Monte Carrigio 
in this Mexican world. 

“But I have been on the road for two 
days, and possibly am misinformed,’’ he 
added. 

“On the road—from where, sefior?’”’ 

“From San Isidro.” 

The other’s hand jerked at his bridle 


in. 
Now the American began to realize that 
San Isidro was hardly a town to mention— 
so close to the Gorge of the same name where 
the recent holdup had taken place. 
(Continued on Page 113) 
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exican slowly pulled, himself to- 
reply. si, d : 
e Carrigio is not being held in 
In purgatorio, at this hour—so I 
1, it was magnificent!” 
was now forgotten; a transforma- 
> rural was to be witnessed at this 
» seemed higher, rising in his sad- 
jonthusiasm. Here was one of the 
y he republic, indeed, having ban- 
joresent care in the thought of the 
sloits of his troop, and especially 
jthearted and inimitable courage 
ef, Ramon Bistula, el capitan, to 
i bandit’s capture was largely due. 
s, dithyrambs, even—but no 
fn American called Bart. 
usay Monte Carrigio was put to 
ay, and by the hand of this fa- 
ie of your troop?” 
tor.” 
vhere is your captain now?”’ M. 
i random. 
jecibo—have no fear. Sefior will 
ed by el capitan himself, who put 
|; in the head of the chief of the 
; fonte Carrigio!”’ 
|truggled with his composure. 
(not understand about your cap- 
et—if Monte Carrigio was already 
itive?” 
ivery day!’ exclaimed the rural. 
), sefior—a most charming thing! 
; Carrigio had many wounds at 
—many wounds, but would not 
ughing, he stood unbound—his 
| were trying to light with wet 
; second cigarette.” 
inot hear about the first. Please 
it,’ said M. J. ‘‘My Spanish is of 
no so fast, please.” 
‘for, your Spanish is quite—Cas- 


fies , The Spanish of el capitan is 
also.’ 
ith a geyser-rush, the story itself: 
\reak this very day, seven men and 
; Carrigio himself, put to death in 
t of el cwartel in Arecibo by the 
yliots of Cardano who call them- 
i liers. Seven prisoners, bound and 
ld, shot down by the soldiers of 
1) while Monte himself and my cap- 
i10n Bistula, laughed and chatted 
2|intil there were no more prisoners 
\ind it became time for Monte him- 
nd against the wall. No bandage 
»s—ah, no, not forsuchashe! No 
‘his hands—he waved them away; 
ying carefully to avoid the dead and 
zy nes of his band, he took his place 
jae blank wall, lighting his ciga- 


| vas enduring a positive strain to 
i ne of the bodies Monte Carrigio 
over was Bart Leadley’s. Not 
tifficulty he followed the details of 
er’s story. It appeared that at 
ft Ramon Bistula had called word 
diers to desist in the firing until 
n't chief had finished his smoke. 
¢.courtesy !’’ exclaimed the enrap- 
ral. “And then it was, in a mo- 
e, with a gesture of thanks to my 
sefior Carrigio bowed his head for 
t there was not one of the soldiers 
1 to put an end to such courage, 
t could fire straight in any case; so 
bm from the volleys, and Monte 
lid not fall.” 
/ 1e trooper swung his shoulders to 
land left in the way of portraying 
ier the doomed bandit kept his 
ettling the gait of his pony 


val times—in the arms and legs 
, flor—yet smiling still and holding 
lia second cigarette.”’ 
, nanifestly, was the climax of his 
. The trooper’s speech had be- 
1H rapid; his bridle rein changed 
d to hand, the ears of his mount 
g ith the gestures. Once he dropped 
'ntirely, needing both hands. 
K it was, my captain, Ramon Bis- 
nitened forward. He caught the 
‘{rigio in his own hands. He held 
| From his own case he drew a 
4 He struck the match, lit it in his 
| He placed it in the lips of the 
ais I heard, ‘I have the honor to 
ork of these frightened butchers. 
we man, Monte Carrigio!’ 
Mwith that, such a beautiful look 
pes eyes of the bandit chief, as he 
jactas, captain, your words and 
icco are of one excellence!’ 
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Florid life was closing in upon M. J. a 
bit too fast. Riding in silence into Arecibo, 
he reflected upon the quiet life of the 
leather store. One but arrived to the estate 
of manhood in this country, when he met 
death in violent form. 

The little plaza, with only one building 
of more than one story surrounding, and 
that el cuartel, looked cold and forbidding 
to his eyes at first; and the little shops with 
dirt floors, where old cheese and new rum 
struggled together to reproduce the flavor 
of bygone Spain, had lost their accustomed 
romance. It was not until Mamie was 
safely cared for in a clean corral by herself; 
not, in fact, until her master sat down to 
tortillas and huevos rancheros—the flavor of 
garlic coming in from the open fireplace of 
the little fonda—that the gladness of life 
really began to stir again in the American’s 
veins. Black tobacco, black coffee sweet- 
ened to a sirup. i 

“Tf one could only live to enjoy all this,’’ 
he reflected, leaning back. 

Dusk was already in the room—candle- 
lights across the plaza, the first strum of 
guitars. At this moment a young Mexican 
officer appeared; elegantly dressed he was, 
riding crop for off-duty, incredibly polished 
boots. 

““Sefior Bascom, may I humbly present 
myself—Ramon Bistula?”’ 

M. J. arose, but before he caught himself 
his fascinated glance was drawn to the 
gloved right hand that had put Carrigié to 


death this very day. Not a bristling mur- - 


derer of outlaws, Bistula seemed, but a 
youth of cultured turn of thought—brown 
eyes and boyish lips, a face white as M. J.’s 
own; uninterested apparently in soldiers, 
rurales, even in bandits, but asking many 
questions regarding America, the states and 
cities, the night life, and how long it took 
to go from Chicago to San Francisco. 

“Not three days, sefior!”’ 

“Yes,” said M. J. 

“Not three days at fifty miles an hour 
night and day?” 

Like a child—or, at least, a younger 
brother—was this slayer of the great Car- 
rigio with his own hand; and doubtless 
others. Leisurely together they walked out 
of the fonda into the starlight. 

“Si a tu ventana llega una paloma—’”’ 
from the guitars, and by this time the girls 
of Arecibo were moving softly by. It was 
their brief hour of night, and all were 
abroad, eyes shining, under their mantillas; 
all from seven to the great age of twenty- 
seven, passing by the beloved:captain and 
his friend, the American who came on the 
magnificent horse. 

Certainly with his interest in America 
the elegant Captain Ramon would have 
mentioned the detail—had there been an 
American among the seven. M.J., inspeak- 
ing of his own ride in the afternoon, asked 
if all Captain Ramon’s men were as en- 
thusiastic about him as the trooper who 
rode with him into Arecibo. 

“‘They are pleased with small things,” 
lightly said the captain. ‘Tomorrow per- 
haps you will see the rest of my troop.” 

“They are not all here in Arecibo then?” 

“Ah, no—a third party is due to report 
at this time. We look for further captives 
with them. Six more of Carrigio’s men 
were brought in today by a second squad. 
Ah, yes, the outlaw band is broken into 
many pieces.” 

“Six more prisoners in Arecibo now?” 

“Yes, Sefior Bascom—waiting death now 
in the patio of el cuartel yonder—a mere 
formality—the paper from Juan Cardano— 
any moment.” 

M. J. turned his head away. 
night for guitars,” he said. 

“But to hear the bands of countless 
pieces in the great plazas of America!’’ 

heard his own voice reach out 
plaintively in the hush. 

““When do these further executions 

“Tomorrow—next day—who can tell? 
We wait Cardano’s order only. You care 
for these things?”’ 

“T could hardly say that, captain. I was 
only wondering at the manner in which the 
prisoners face the end—if an American 
would act the same.”’ 

“Ah, doubtless Americans would accept 
with perfect composure. It is the least a 
man can do,” 

“Are all these men calm?” 

“Again, please?” 

“Are all calm?” 

“Calm. I had not thought of that. They 
are so-so. Why not come with me now and 
let us see if they are calm?”’ 

The captain explained that he was due to 
report at el cuartel at this time, but that his 


“Great 
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personal quarters were in the fonda, and 
the picket line of his men at the other side 
of town. El cuartel, it was to be noted, was 
spoken of with faint scorn as the home of 
Cardano’s soldiers—a poorhouse and prison 
combined. 

The two strolled ‘across the plaza and the 
heavy wooden gate swung wide. It was like 
a tunnel of clay they entered, wide and high 
enough for a horseman to ride in, with a 
narrow door leading to the barracks on one 
side and to an office on the other. The tun- 
nel itself opened to a large patio with low 
cells on all sides. Only the front of the 
building had a second floor. M. J. smelled 
the earthiness of the dried clay walls as he 
passed through this portal at the heels of 
Ramon Bistula. The suggestions of under- 
ground began to haunt him—the presence 
of condemned men—blank wall—eight ex- 
ecutions this very day. 

The cells were open, the prisoners and 
Cardano’s soldiers moving freely together 
in the patio. Captain Ramon informed him 
that for a time in the cool of the day the 
cells were unlocked, but the prisoners. were 
returned to their quarters at nine promptly. 
Small fires were here and there; perhaps 
fifteen men in all lounging about the fires, 
ponies feeding in far corners. Some gam- 
bled; all smoked; one sang with guitar. 

Tomorrow or the next day—six more of 
these men to die—and they played cards 
tonight. Tobacco was as good to them as 
ever; peace was abroad; one boyish voice 
sang, but M. J. remembered the under- 
ground smell of the long clay arch. 

No American save himself in the prison 
court—no troubled thoughts save his own 
apparently. He moved from knot to knot 
among the fires, Ramon Bistula having ex- 
cused himself to enter the office. The faces 
turned up to him from the cards; from the 
interminable little match boxes and papers 
of tobacco. The one with his guitar looked 
up, smiling as he hummed, but did not lose 
a beat of his song. 

Searred, pocked, peaceful faces—they 
did not seem to know any more of what was 
coming’ than the ponies in the farther 
shadow. There was one with the luminous 
welt of a knife wound running down the 
side of his throat and vanishing like the 
head of a worm under his collar. Boys and 
men. All smoked; one sang with guitar. 

Ramon Bistula approached, but only to 
excuse himself again. Round and round 
among the little fires the American moved. 
No, he was not as they were. It was as if, 
in passing the clay tunnel to the little court, 
something had fallen from them—ghastly 
responsibility of self-preservation—but it 
had not fallen from him; it choked his throat 
now. 

He had paused a second time at the feet 
of the boyish figure with the guitar. The 
words of the song were of some curious 
provincial Spanish, and slowly uttered. It 
was this that the youth sang: 


A girl once stood in a doorway and there 
was dust of corn wpon her elbow, wpon her 
cheek, and pale gold corn in a pile upon the 
mortar stone at her side a girl with 
corn like sun dust, shining on her skin . 
with a golden bud springing like young corn 
in her breast. 


Something like that, chaste as the light 
of that endless summertime. And the 
youth strumming the guitar seemed not to 
feel the great wounding of separation—but 
to take a vague sweetness from repeating 
the words—as of approach to that far door- 


ay. 
M. J. could stand the tension no longer. 
His mind welcomed the thought of the 
fonda, Mamie in the clean corral behind it. 
A sentry, one of the soldiers of Cardano, 
stopped him as he started to enter the 
portal from the patio. 
“T am leaving,” he said. 
captain of the rurales.” 
Ramon Bistula now came forward from 
a low side door in the wall, and at the same 
instant the heavy wooden gate opened from 
the street and Mamie veered in under the 
arch, led by a soldier. Another soldier fol- 
lowed, bearing the big stock saddle and 
blankets—Mamie entering the portal of 
clay. He called her name; she nickered 
back. ‘ 
And Captain Ramon was saying: “I 
trust it will not be a great inconvenience — 
your things brought from the fonda for one 
night—you to pass the one night here in- 
stead of at the fonda—more air, more 
room—a room being prepared, in fact, for 
yourself quite alone.” 


“T am with 
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Look Inside 
—for proof of 
umbrella quality 


Be your next umbrella as you would 
a watch—on the worth of the works. 


Look inside. If you see the narrow 
metal Sweson trade-mark, you will have 
the umbrella with a frame of the 
longest and most useful future. 


SWE 


The Swezson Frame is 
sound and stout because it 
is made with the fewest 
and simplest working parts 
of the toughest and most 
serviceable materials that 
can be procured. 


Ribs of Swedish steel 
interfitting braces, 

for slimness . . . ingenious, 
trouble-proof joints 
runner and notch of solid, 
rust-resisting brass . . . rod 
of brazed swedged steel 
tubing . . . double japan- 
ning . . . you get all these 
refinements and superiori- 
ties when you demand the 
umbrella with the Sweson 
Frame. 

Name the frame on your 
next umbrella purchase. It 
will pay you well. 


S.W. EVANS & SON 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THE FRAME 


OF FAME 
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When 
Horsepower Pulls the Load 


ROM the prime mover to the remote machine is 
often a long path for power transferred from pulley 
to pulley and from shaft to shaft. 


Each transfer takes some toll of waste for friction, 
dead load, belt-slip and air-fanning, greater or less, 
depending upon the equipment. 


The keystone of transmission is the main drive, and 
beginning there and continuing on down from unit to 
unit, the efficiency of the transfer of this power de- 
pends most of all upon pulleys and upon hangers with 
their bearings. Pulleys and hangers must be strong 
but not overweight. Belt-slip and air-fanning by pulley 
arms must be cut toa minimum. Hangers must absorb 
vibration and bearings be true and smooth. 


“American” Pulleys and ‘“American’’ Hangers are de- 
signed to fulfill, to the utmost, the exacting requirements 
of the best power transmission engineers. 


More than six million American Pulleys in daily 
service in thousands of plants the world over are 
ample testimony of the success of the makers in the 
solution of power transmission problems. 


THE AMERICAN PULLEY CO. 


Manufacturers of Steel Split Transmission 
Pulleys, Pressed Steel Shapes, and 
Pressed Steel Shaft Hangers 


4200 Wissahickon Avenue Philadelphia, Pa. 


For nearest distributor, see MacRae’s Blue Book 


PRESSED STEEL . 3 
STEEL SPLIT en 


"HANGERS | PULLEYS 
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(Continued from Page 7) 


has greatly enriched my life. At that period 
Vienna was the center of music. At the 
Boesendorfer Hall I heard the débuts of 
most of the artists who have since then be- 
come famous the world over. It was here 
that I first heard Paderewski; Busoni; 
Moritz Rosenthal; Arthur Friedheim—the 
favorite pupil of Liszt; De Pachmann; 
Kreisler, and last, but not least, the great 
Anton Rubinstein himself. 

Paderewski was then about twenty-eight 
years old and very slender, with an enor- 
mous mane of reddish-golden hair, which 
made his magnificent head still more mag- 
nificent. After one of his concerts at the 
Boesendorfer Hall, I was asked to a 
Bohemian beer party at an inn near by, 
where Paderewski’s teacher, Leschetitzky, 
was the guest of the evening. It was a 
great gathering. Never before had Lesche- 
titzky, perhaps the world’s foremost teacher 
of piano, appeared so radiant. His pres- 
ence in itself was an event. Once he rose 
and made a brief speech sketching out the 
future of his gifted pupil, and all his hearers 
felt that Paderewski’s career was bound to 
be a glorious one. And every augury of 
that*night has been amply confirmed. 

Johann Strauss, the immortal composer 
of waltzes and ballroom music, was nightly 
producing his’ music at the Theatre on the 
Wien. The most famous of his operettas 
were coming. out in uninterrupted suc- 
cesses. The Bat, The Gypsy Baron, The 
Blue Danube—all appeared at this time. 
He composed them all, oddly enough, upon 
an organ which he had built in his palatial 
home. If there is any one instrument one 
does not associate with this light music it is 
an organ. 

It was my good fortune also to meet 
Johannes Brahms. The collecting of auto- 
graphs of famous men is still a hobby with 
some people as it was then, and I called to 
ask that I be permitted to add his signature 
to my treasured group. 

Most of his later years he spent in seclu- 
sion in a fashionable suburb named Land- 
strasse. Like Steinbach, he was a bachelor, 
and if there be any truth in the words of 
Goethe that every genius is linked to his 
century by one small failing, their house- 
keepers must have been their weak spots; 
for these two men were completely under 
their dominion and to gain admission to 
the presence of either, one had to resort to 
all sorts of devices to get into the good 
graces of the monitors. 


Harsh Criticism 


It seemed inconceivable that Brahms 
could have written those tender songs at- 
tributed to him, for there was no poetic 
tendency discernible in the man. He was 
short and stout with long hair and beard, 
and he spoke brusquely in the hard, un- 
sympathetic dialect of the North. He 
received me in the midst of his work, care- 
lessly attired and wearing loose felt slip- 
pers. Having succeeded in penetrating to 
his sanctum, I accomplished my object, but 
judging by the manner he received me, 
mine was only a Pyrrhic victory. 

To listen to music, to play, to sculpt, to 
paint—that was my life at this period in 
Vienna. It was all like some delightful 
revel. And indeed, revels were not wanting. 
Upon the occasion of the marriage of the 
Crown Prince Rudolph the city of Vienna 
arranged a pageant which was the most 
splendid that her artists could invent. The 
particular author of this was Hans Makart, 
a historical painter whose pictures, The 
Entry of Charles V into Antwerp, The 
Dream After the Ball, and The Hunt of 
Diana, made his fame world wide. The 
last two are in the Metropolitan Museum in 
New York. He often came to visit my 
parents, and upon one of these occasions 
my father ventured to show him a part of 
his pageant which I had copied from the 
illustrated booklets that were sold in the 
town. Hans Makart scrutinized my draw- 
ings carefully. 

“The blanks are the best,”’ he remarked 
after a pause. 

I was barely twenty-two when I lost 
both my parents. My fate was now in my 
own hands, and after a short stay with 
Professor Hellmer in Vienna I decided to 
try my luck with Professor Schaper in 
Berlin. I dismantled my studio, packed 


my belongings and left Vienna. 
live there again. When I came 
and showed my work to Profess 
he informed me that I knew not} 
sculpture. He only told me wha) 
suspected. But I was pained 
that the fact was so apparent. J 
persuasion I induced him to give 
and he accepted me as one of hi 

Here at last I had my chance 
study and study undisturbed in 
I had never studied in Vienna, 
I may say I made the best use 
portunities. After a year’s work 
warded with the privilege of hayi 
studio of my own at the Ber 
Academy. Some other minor | 
tions which came at this time 
encouraging. It appeared to m 
best use I could make of my privy 
was to compete for one of the se 
which the academy had it in its 
confer. And I had only just re 
age of. twenty-four—the minimu 
competition—when I was lucky 
be the winner. 

Anton von Werner was the ¢ 
the academy at Berlin. The gre 
von Werner, he was called. It y 
him that:he could put more ar 
painting of. a soldier’s boots th 
could put into the face. His stu 
academy was filled to overfloy 
patriotic pictures. He painted T) 
mation of William the Great as B 
Versailles and The Negotiation o 
Versailles, in which Bismarck for 
to sign the treaty, and innumer: 
historic canvases. 


The Alley of Abominat 


Von Werner was considered a 
tion in German art second only t 
his celebrated contemporary. The 
was proud to possess so distin; 
leader. And excellent he doubtle 
that particular post. His speeck 
beginning and end of each term: 
sidered classics of their kind. By 
brief stay there, two things whic 
still linger in my memory. At hi 
address he took a piece of chalk 
ing it up, declared, ‘‘Talent is o 
the basis of art. Without it any a 
industry is of no value.” Then h 
zero, and held the one beside it. ‘ 
went on, “talent and industry | 
make ten.” — 

At another time he said, “Acad 
only for mediocrity. They are the 
upon which art students learn 
But some of the students are t 
wings—those are the geniuses, 
the academy is only a hindrance. 

When, before starting for Ital: 
leave of him, he gave me anot 
from his supply of wisdom: “Tf: 
praises you, it is good; if it ab 
that is not bad; but beware if it p 
in silence.” 

Had anybody told him at that: 
his pictures would be almost f 
even before his death, he would h 
astounded. So imbued was he 
sense of his own greatness and im 
with such deference was he treate 
high and the lowly, that nothing 
nity could have appeared to him a 
ble measure of his fame’s duratiot 

At this period, during the 
William’s reign, art was a matter 
pline, like soldiering. The highest 
the military picture or the monu 
memorials commemorating heroe 
Franco-Prussian War. As in e\ 
else, the Kaiser’s decision was fi 
also; his taste was prescriptive. I 
studio to another would he go, in 
work, and sometimes he would e 
the pencil or the modeling tool a 
how he desired this or that to 
One creation of his fertile mind 
Alley of Victory, the Sieges Alle 
Tiergarten in Berlin. There he e! 
his own expense a row of marble 
fifty or more of them, adorned ° 
figures and busts of all the great 
and statesmen from the period of I 
the Great to his own time. Even: 
this Sieges Allee has been called t 
of Abominations, which one woul 

(Continued on Page 117) 
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(\ntinued from Page 114) 
«a demolished one of these 


fous the Kaiser’s meddling in 
; ultimately became is well illus- 
) the case of Princess Lwow Par- 
Jainter who only recently died in 

In 1890 she was still young and 
and not without a certain talent. 
¢ herself one of the few pupils of 
When the Emperor heard of her 
‘nded her to paint his portrait. 
cannot have been distinguished 
the fact that the jury of the 


('n learning of it the Kister im- 
l ordered the portrait to be hung. 
list of medals and other honors 
rtted to him for approval, a cus- 
yeedure, he canceled the name of 
e architect who had just com- 
capitol at Berlin, a public build- 
red one of the finest in Germany. 
of first award which was to have 
lot was conferred by the Kaiser 
Parlaghy. 
(artists there was great though 
gnation at this royal action. 
4. Berlin and settled in Dresden. 
‘as at once surrounded by a host 
and loyal pupils, and there he 
Eierutation of being one of the 
)le architects of his time—with- 
iedal. The Princess Parlaghy, 
ther hand, despite all her honors 
tions, could not make a living. 
i me months ago in New York in 
|.st when the sheriff was about to 
‘on her house and studio. 
Ireceived a commission to make 
sian statuette of the Kaiser, in 
is was to be given as a racing 
he commission came in the ordi- 
2 of events from the court jewel- 
rothers Friedlaender, who had 
|; the academy concerning a stu- 
tor competent to do the work. 
yortraits were constantly being 
e “all-highest war lord” that 
1y modest standing could obtain 
gs only from the uniform which 
or such purposes and the loan of 
| Kaiser.” This person was a 
the imperial household whose 
(ht and proportions came as near 
I: to the Emperor’s. The man 
‘how to wear the uniforms with 
trappings and decorations. For 
he model horse I had to apply to 
| tables for permission. 


= 


taiser:Broken Horses 


hey were L shaped, each side 
idred feet long. In one part was 
of carriage horses, all black with 
jon of the spans of bay horses— 
as—with long bushy tails; these 
» only for notable state functions. 
als they were, of all sizes, from 
/ of eighteen hands to a number 
ble ponies used for riding and 
7 the numerous princes. The 
es were in charge of Baron von 
¢ an officer of the guards, and 
! meticulous care and military 
The Kaiser himself used many 
ill builds and colors, depending 
‘ccasion. For instance, when he 
» iiform of a Death’s Head Hussar 
ide a light horse, one with a long 
tail, in order to appear the more 
‘When he was a cuirassier of the 
urge animal was needed to give 
Loverawing dignity which he so 


of his short left arm, which he 
a use, all the horses were espe- 
i to obey the slightest impulse 
der’s thigh. The moment a horse 
1) the stables from a ride with the 
was taken in hand by the head 
-soothed back to its normal form 
neertain treatment of its august 

, 


on stables were in themselves a 


en the training would be supple- 
such distractions as a concert in 
“horse. Musicians would appear 
}rumpets, bugles and other wind 
. At other times a crowd of 
fs would rush up and shout 
) Hurrah!” or even discharge a 
Proximity, All this would leave 
als unperturbed. They knew too 

"ir good behavior would be re- 
and other delicacies, 
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which they must not risk by shying. It was 
one of these horses, a beautiful and gentle 
animal called Meteor, which the Kaiser 
rode most frequently, and which was as- 
signed to me as my model. 

One day as I was working on my statu- 
ette there was great commotion in the pad- 
dock behind the palace. My mode! and my 
work were hurriedly thrust aside. The 
Empress was coming to look on at the rid- 
ing lesson of her two eldest boys. As she 
passed my corner she threw a glance at the 
strange group, and a few minutes later I 
hg called and my work was brought before 

er. 

She was a woman of striking appearance, 
considerably taller than the Kaiser, and her 
customary smile was very becoming to her. 
She was an ideal wife and mother, devoted 
to her family and her children, and so patri- 
otic that she would order her clothes only of 
German dressmakers—an example by no 
means followed by the German aristocracy. 
Upon this particular occasion she wore a 
rather tightly fitting tailor-made costume 
of beige-colored cloth which emphasized her 
tall, slender figure and gave her a Junoesque 
appearance. 

Not being accustomed to royalty I felt a 
little embarrassed in her presence. She 
seemed not to notice it, asked me many 
questions about my work and myself, and 
was very condescending. The Master of 
the Horse helped me in answering her ques- 
tions. He explained to the Empress the 
purpose of the statuette and told her I was 
stilla student at theacademy. Fortunately, 
she seemed to like the work, and especially 
the fact that I should have been able to get 
a likeness of the Kaiser without having 
seen him close by. She was kind in her 
criticism. She thought, moreover, that I 
ought to have better opportunities for 
studying my model. She accordingly gave 
orders to have it arranged that I be allowed 
to see the Emperor mounting and dis- 
mounting from his horse. 


An Unusual Commission 


In the meantime the ponies were brought 
in and she invited me to watch her boys at 
their riding lesson. The exercises through 
which they were put made me gasp. Again 
and again they were drilled in mounting 
and dismounting, in sudden wheeling, in 
jumping series of hurdles, and all this under 
commands from the riding master precisely 
like the sharp military orders of an officer 
to a private. Their ponies had no saddles, 
and more than once the boys had falls while 
jumping over the hurdles. But all this they 
took in good part as a portion of their les- 
son. Another set of ponies would be 
brought out to replace the first, and they 
would go through their discipline all over 
again. These were the exercises which made 
all the young German princes such experi- 
enced riders. 

The Crown Prince was the slenderer and 
more alert of the two. His brother, Hitel 
Frederick, was the handsomer and more 
sympathetic. The horses they rode were 
full of vitality and spirit. I could not help 
comparing those splendid animals with the 
wornout and decrepit hacks they gave us 
whenever we had to stage the pageants 
which the students of the academy arranged 
upon great occasions. I even had the te- 
merity to mention this fact to the Empress. 
She smiled when I described the little tricks 
we resorted to in order to put life into our 
horses. When giving me leave to go she did 
a gracious thing. She had a message sent 
to the court jewelers which was so effective 
that their order was followed up by several 
others and with an advance in price. 

Among the many visitors who came to see 
the royal stables and mews during the time 
I was working there, was a gentleman with 
his small son. He stopped before my model 
and seemed to take more than ordinary 
interest in my creation. Several days later 
he looked me up at my studio and asked if I 
would undertake to do some work for him, 
even though it was not of a nature as 
artistic as that which he had seen at the 
royal mews. I told him I should be glad of 
any opportunity, whereupon he invited me 
to his hotel. There he explained that his 
son, then a lad of about six, had some 
trouble with his foot for which he needed a 
cast. He did not wish to intrust the work 
to a molder, and he hoped that I would 
find it convenient to oblige him. When the 
cast was delivered he came to see me again, 
looked round my studio and chose the bust 
of a child in plaster. This he asked me to 
execute for him in marble. It was my first 
commission for a sculpture in stone. 
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FREE RECIPE BOOK: Send to Dept. 
P-4, Penick. & Ford, Ltd., New Or- 
leans, La., for the Brer Rabbit book 
of delicious molasses recipes. 


Brer 


Rabbit 
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ecisana 


Pudding 


HIS is a satisfying dessert — 

just right to:serve with light 
dinners. Don’t tell the folks what 
the dessert is going to be. Just say 
something from New Orleans! 


Mix 4 cups milk, % cup Brer 
Rabbit Molasses, }2 cup washed 
rice, % cup raisins, #4 teaspoon 
cinnamon, % teaspoon salt. Stir 
thoroughly. Bake in slow oven 
about 2% hours, stirring 4 times 
(every fifteen minutes during first 
hour) and add 3 teaspoons butter 
on fourth stirring. 


In Brer Rabbit you have it—real, 
old-time sugar cane molasses. 
Pure and rich in the mineral 
salts doctors say we need. Like 
milk it is rich in calcium and 
like spinach it is rich in iron. 


Two grades—Gold Label for 
table use and fancy cooking; 
Green Label, a somewhat strong- 
er flavored molasses for general 
cooking. 


Molasses 
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—and then 
her doctor told her 


jee’ some time she had not been herself. 
She was run down, languid, tired out each 
day before the day’s work began. 


One day she called on her doctor. He ad- 
vised her to eat bran mufhins made according 
to the popular Pillsbury recipe. He knew that 
the underlying cause of her trouble was faulty 
elimination. He also knew that she would en- 
joy the bran mufhn diet because muffins made 
the Pillsbury way are so delicious. And 
Pillsbury’s Health Bran is Nature’s own 


; Food 
foie Pillsbury's Family of Foods 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour 
Pancake Flour 
Buckwheat Pancake Flour 
Health Bran 
Wheat Cereal - Rye Flour 


Graham Flour - Farina 


Pillsbury’s Health Bran makes wonderful 
mufhns, bread and cookies. There's health and 
delight in every bite! The tested Pillsbury 
recipes are on the side of the package. Order 
a package from your grocer—serve Pillsbury’s 
bran muffins today. 


Pillsbury’s is pure wheat bran—nothing 
added, nothing taken away—only sterilized and 
packed air-tight. The crisp, coarse Pillsbury 
bran flakes come to you just as Nature grew 
them, full of health and natural laxative value. 


Being natural bran, Pillsbury’s Health Bran 
may be served in an endless variety of appe- 
tizing ways. Twenty delicious ways of serv- 
ing are given in our Health Bran Booklet. It’s 
free—send today. Pillsbury Flour Mills Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, U.S. A. 


Pillsbury’ 


Health Bran 


One of the family 


Later, when the papers announced that I 
had won the traveling scholarship to Rome, 
I received a letter embossed with a coat of 
arms, and in it a check for a thousand 
marks, accompanied by best wishes for my 
welfare in Italy. The writer was the father 
of the little boy for whom I made the cast in 
plaster, Count von Bentinck and Waldeck- 
Limpurg. The little boy is the present 
count who extended the Kaiser his hos- 
pitality in Holland for so many months 
after William’s abdication. 

The racing trophy I had made at the 
Kaiser’s stables was followed by a likeness 
of Prince Waldemar, the Kaiser’s youngest 
brother, who had died as a boy. This bust 
was to be a gift from my patron, a loyal and 
admiring subject, to the Hohenzollern 
Museum at Berlin. In order to have all the 
material available I was permitted to work 
at the palace of the Empress Frederick, 
Unter den Linden. 

Situated opposite the Royal Academy of 
Arts, it was, since the death of the old Em- 
peror, rarely inhabited. The Empress spent 
most of her time at the castle in Friedrichs- 
ruh which she had built for herself as a 
retreat. The estrangement between her and 
her son, the Emperor, was another reason 
for her constant absence. The house showed 
all the desolation of inoccupancy. It was 
guarded only by a major-domo and the 
military sentinel. No carpets lay on the 
floors; all had been taken up and rolled in 
long cartridges. The curtains were down. 
The furnishings were a quaint mixture of 
the heavy gilt and carved official style with 
massive damasks and velvets, interspersed 
with some dainty pieces which the Empress 
had brought with her from her English 
home across the Channel. The pictures on 
the walls, some of them done by the hand of 
his excellency, Anton yon Werner, were 
mostly glorifications of the old Emperor’s 
deeds on the battlefield—canvases of vast 
dimensions. Their banishment to that un- 
inhabited house indicated plainly how the 
finer taste of the Empress had judged them. 
There were, too, innumerable models of 
memorials to the Emperor, to his father, to 
Moltke and Bismarck—in bronze, marble 
and even in silver. The corridors and pas- 
sageways were covered with numberless 
addresses, mostly illuminated by second- 
rate artists, commemorating endless official 
visits and occasions. 

To obtain permission to remove some of 
these photographs and pictures across the 
street to the academy would have been such 
a complicated affair of red tape that I chose 
the shorter and more expedient way, and 
worked in the palace. 


Artistic Anatomy 


As my two years’ stay at the academy in 
Berlin was drawing to a close I looked back 
over my experiences and could not help 
feeling that I was progressing. Although 
art there doubtless moved in the good old 
channels which were emphasized by a 
Schaper and a Von Werner, there was never- 
theless a distinct current of fresh air and 
fresh ideas noticeable. It must be owned 
that to the more enlightened the academy 
appeared stuffy, and they left it. Per- 
sonally, I felt otherwise. I had neverlooked 
upon it as other than those pair of crutches 
by the help of which I might learn to walk. 
The thoroughness of its teachings appealed 
to me. 

By way of illustration of that method one 
may cite the fact that no student was al- 
lowed to pass a certain class unless he could 
produce a certificate of a successful exam- 
ination in anatomy and perspective. For 
anatomy the academy had a lecture room 
adjoining the medical school. Professor 
Virchow, the son of the famous scientist, 
was assigned as lecturer to the art students. 
A part of his duties was to visit the studios 
whenever there was the need, to examine 
the work and the models of the artists, to 
point out their errors in drawing, first upon 
the living model, and then in the dissecting 
room. In no other art school have I ever 
known of such thorough training. When I 
sent in my exhibits on the occasion of the 
scholarship competition, that training in 
drawing stood me in good stead. It gave 
me what I needed. Now, looking back to 
those distant student days I am heartily 
grateful to that institution which equipped 
its students with so solid a foundation. 

The time was now at hand when I must 
make ready to leave for Italy. This was in 
1890. My friend Doctor Steinbach had 
just been made a member of the cabinet in 
Vienna. One day I received a letter from 
him suggesting that I arrange my itinerary 


a 


in such a manner that I might p 
Vienna. 

When I went to see him at t} 
there was still all the elaborate 
circumstance which the traditio 
days required. The great room 
style of rich baroque, highly ove 
All the servants were in brillian 
Busy counselors kept running 
forth with an expression of 
which increased with the desee 
of their rank. The minister’s an 
full. Finally my turn came, 
ered in. . ‘¢ 

The man himself was unch: 
was the same as before, the 
friend, simple, cordial and glad. 
ress. He bade me sit down ne 
tell him all about myself. Tim 
he grasped both my hands 
“Splendid! Splendid!’”? And} 
me feel so happy! I could n 
enough about myself and my t 
last, when one of the officials ti 
the door, it dawned upon us 
the time had flown. But there 
more to be told. 

He asked me to dine with hir 
“But,” he added, ‘‘no ceremon 
in the olden days.” 
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At first I did not quite under 
he meant. But as he explain 
that he was not occupying the | 
dence which was his perquisit 
continued to live in his three r 
little house in the suburbs—the 
house, the same crotchety house 
same atmosphere. The only « 
could detect was an increase in 
tude of books surrounding | 
When the time came for me tot 
parture he bade me Godspeed \ 
old cordiality and gave me t 
advice: 

“Fortune rolls a ball once to 
during his lifetime. Hold fast 

When Doctor Steinbach had 
task of revising the currency 
Austria he again received an 
letter from the emperor, which 


“Dear Doctor Steinbach: You 
pleted to my entire satisfactic 
upon which you set out. I co 
services so valuable that I shc 
ensure their permanency. I a 
therefore First Lord of the Court« 


This was an appointment for 
bach, who was first of all a law 
preferred his new position, and f 
entire success for many years. 

I continued my journey fr¢ 
and my first stop was Venice— 
city of dreams. 

All my dreams of this magica’ 
ever, were soon shattered. Aft 
sojourn there, where I experien’ 
but cold, rain, mist and all 4 
iences of a chilly boarding hi 
unhappy and disappointed. At) 
I always found myself at the w’ 
the table, where the dishes rea) 
most empty. Nor was I as yet | 
to the little Italian charcoal fi: 
dini, which people held under ' 
as if they expected the heat to) 
over their bodies. I was miser: 
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moved on. 
I have since often returned 4 
of my dreams and have enjoyec 
which envelops this city of encell 
the majestic Lido, the Grand ‘) 
its countless gondolas gliding s? 
the waters which reflect the m! 
sand times in their mirrorlike ui 
My next stop was Pisa. Iw 
Carrara. I was eager to visit) 
quarries there, those famed au 
supply the sculptor with the } 
stone, ready to accept the mo: 
emotions. But Carrara wasam! 
the marble. The mountain Vv! 
Julius II gave to Michelangelo 
quarry for the papal works of th 
situated at Seravezza. For : 
hundred years the position of } 
tain was lost, until a Frenchr! 
name of Henreaux rediscovere! 
aid of certain documents which 
Once the exact lo! 


able to buy the ground for a mo 
Today the family of Henreauxst) 
the virtual exclusive monopoly | 
marble which artists universal! 
all others. 2 
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paper has brought about changes with which the 
ter portion of the public is unfamiliar. 


Jewspaper stock is made entirely of wood. Librarians 
endeavoring to induce newspaper publishers to print 
tall edition on rag paper for filing copies. A librarian, 
large eastern city writes of newsprint: “As guardians 
fe printed records, we are laying up a mound of trouble 
ourselves by putting away for future generations records 
mhis shape, which begin to crumble almost before they 
mound”. The American Library Association has made 
Pp ific recommendations on this subject.* 


‘his subject is of equal importance to business men, 
w) may unknowingly prepare documents of the utmost 

ortance on papers made only for temporary use. You 
ni rely upon the Specification Chart for guidance in this 
niter. Long life is one of the four major factors considered 
N1e preparation of the Specification Chart. 


* * * * 


- of the chaos of paper grades, the American Writing 


isu introduction of wood into the manufacture of 
ua 
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Per Company has scientifically graded nine bond papers 
| Grade Chart} which cover every bond paper need. 


} 
if you are interested in detail in this phase of paper, you should 
asult Vol. 12 No. 3 (pages 211-216) of the Quarterly Bulletin of the 
smerican Library Association. You will undoubtedly find this on file 

1 your local library. 
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Aults cannot protect records 


against the ravages of time . 


3 ong life is one of the four factors 
L peo g The for ion Chart 


These papers—Eagle-A Bonds—are produced in volume, 
providing greatest possible value in each grade, and the 
Specification Chart is the guide to their best use—bringing 
to you the right paper for the purpose, at the right price. 

Considering life and probable handling, the Specification 
Chart distributes the nine basic grades of Eagle-A Bond Paper 
into three primary groups— permanent papers, semi-permanent 
papers, and temporary papers. 

Proper care of records requires paper in all three groups. Daily 
time sheets, receiving reports, inter-department letters, etc., are 
usually short-lived, require little handling, and a temporary 
paper is all that is required. 

Recapitulations of temporary records, for semi-permanent 
filing and letterheads for commercial uses, require a good grade 
of rag-content paper, due to the probable handling they will 
receive, and their need for preservation. 


Yearly recapitulations, contracts, deeds, etc., are permanent 
and lasting records, and require a permanent and lasting paper. 


* * * * 


The Specification Chart has been adopted by leading business 
houses and representative printers throughout the country. A 
copy of the Chart in convenient form will be sent to you upon request 
and with it a booklet, “The Correct Use of Bond Papers”, and a 
sample portfolio of the Nine Eagle-A Bond Papers as additional guides. 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER COMPANY 
Makers of Eagle-A Bonds, Linens, Ledgers, Covers, 
Book Papers and Announcements 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 
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BOND PAPER USES 


Each of these nine 
grades of Eagle-A 
Bond Paper is pro- 


The Controlling Factors in 
the use of all Bond Papers 
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Sul- 
duced ws a volume Rag Content Papers | phite 
basis, with all the Papers 
resulting economy ° - {el lz 
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File Copies 
Acknowledgments 
Price Lists 
Mortgages 

Deeds 

Stock Certificates 
Policies 

Inventory Forms 
Requisitions 
M'f'g. Orders 
Receiving Reports 
Stock Reports 
Time Slips 

Memo Slips 
Reference Booklets 
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*Recommended for Offset Lithography 
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Four factors are considered in the above classi- 
fications: (a) Appearance, (b) Long Life, (c) 
Printing Qualities, (d) Probable Handling (in 
office, in mail and at destination). First choice 
provides maximum service; others a slight sacri- 
fice of one or more of the above factors, as in- 
dicated in the Grade Chart. 


THE 
GRADE CHART 


The Grade Chart indicates the relative price-quality 
position of each of the Nine Eagle-A grades. 


These nine grades cover every bond paper need. 


The Grade Chart supplements the Specification 
Chart, and will assist the buyer in determining 
whether a first, second or third choice should be 
made. 

It is also an accurate presentation of the bond 
paper standards governing the nine Eagle-A basic 
grades, 
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EagleeA COUPON BOND is recognized as 100%. 
The other grades are all shown in price and quality 
relation to it — represented by the solid black line 
(mmm). The shaded portion ( S§8MN) indicates the 
relative sacrifice in quality factors(Appearance, Long 
Life, Printing Qualities, and Probable Handling). 
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for your bo 
-and his Dad 


Real fun with your boy. Not 
making yourself play some childish 
game with him for his sake. But 
playing with him as a pal at a game 
that is just as much fun for you as 
it is for him—forgetting the differ- 
ence in years. 


That’s what happens when you get him 
Meccano— engineering for boys. A 
Meccano set is composed of accurate en- 
gineering parts and with them your boy 
can build almost any kind of model or 
structure ; — skyscrapers, cranes, shovels, 
derricks, automobiles, even a clock. And 
each machine will be perfect and will 
“work” just as the big one does. It’s all 
dead easy. The genius is in the parts. 


If you still have a thrill when you put 
something together that goes smoothly 
and beautifully; if you want that boy of 
yours to know the same keen delight in 
building perfect mechanical devices, and 
if you want to develop his skill, ingenuity 
and character, give him Meccano. 


MECCANO 


Engineering for Boys 


No study is necessary to build with 
Meccano, for every Outfit has a book full 
of pictures and descriptions that show 
just how models are put together. 


Prices of Meccano Outfits 
No. 00 Outfit $1.00 No. 1X Outfit $5.00 
<0 Me 2.00 ae eid: ma 6.00 
1 3.00 Shen Pan 900 
and up to $45.00 


For sale at most department, toy, hardware and sport- 
ing goods stores. If your dealer cannot supply you, 
order direct from us enclosing price. 


This Book Sent FREE 


Send us your boy’s name 
and address with those 
of three of his chums and 
we will send him free our 
new book, “The Magic 
Carpet”, which tells all 
about Meccano and the 
fun of Meccano building. ‘ 
Put No. 70 after his own 
name for reference. = 


MECCANO COMPANY, Inc. 
Division S-1, Elizabeth, N. J. 
In Canada:—Meccano Ltd., 45 Colborne St., Toronto 
IMPORTANT NOTICE 
Not all construction toys are Meccano. 
Meccano is the original Steel Construction Toy, 
has the greatest variety of parts and builds the 


most models. | Insist, on the genuine Meccano. 
This label is on every box. 
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(Continued from Page 118) 

At Pisa I lingered only long enough to get 
a glimpse of the famous leaning tower, the 
baptistery and the others of that group of 
celebrated ivory-colored buildings, and to 
get the train for Carrara. Without further 
anes I continued my way to the Eternal 

ity. 

The government studios to which my 
scholarship bound me were located upon 
a hill known as the Monte Parioli. 
There was nothing in these of the grandeur 
of the Villa Medici, which Napoleon 
created the permanent home of the French 
artistic pensioners in tribute to art. Nor 
did they even approach the splendor of the 
Spanish Academy. Those two were com- 
munities quite by themselves. Their stu- 
dents, well aware of their own importance, 
held much aloof and would not mix with the 
youth of the other nations. Their scholar- 
ships are known as the Grand Prix de Rome, 
and the deportment of their students kept 
pace with its dignity and 
pride. 

Looking back after 
these many years I must 
conclude that old Anton 
von Werner had judged 
the situation correctly. 
Most of those who went 
across the Alps with 
glowing expectations 
and hearts filled with 
hope, ordinarily came 
back after a few years 
with little more than 
happy memories. 

The few German stu- 
dios which the govern- 
ment rented were beau- 
tifully situated upon the 
hill in the midst of a 
pine and cypress grove. 
There were no formal 
gardens as at the Villa 
Medici, nor any sump- 
tuous receptions for 
Roman society, with 
choice music provided 
by the musical students. 
Our own humble recep- 
tions were twice daily at 
the little wineshop, the 
Trattoria, in Vicolo delle 
Colonette. Therewe had 
our own table, at which 
some old artist or an- 
other settled in Rome 
for thirty years or more 
presided over us young- 
sters. These oldstagers 
talked to us, gave us ad- 
vice, and helped us with 
much kindness. 

For many years I had 
been fondly harboring 
a theme which one day 
Thoped to putinto form. 
This idea, as it framed 
itself in my mind, I 
ealled Mother Love. 
My conception repre- 
sented a young woman 
bound to a pillory, faint, exhausted almost 
to the point of death. But still she pressed 
her infant to her breast in an effort to nurse 
it. The child, unconcerned at its mother’s 
suffering, is intent only upon its nourish- 
ment—its self-preservation. That compo- 
sition I meant to be a monument to the love 
and unflinching suffering of motherhood. 
It was to consist of the main group and of a 
series of four bas-reliefs to be inserted in the 
pedestal. The front relief was to be an 
idyllic scene in which a boy and a girl were 
to form the center. The second was to be 
an idealistic presentation of a mother de- 
fending herself before an unsympathetic 
tribunal. The third was a procession scene 
in which the crowd escorts her to the pillory, 
carrying the child before her. The last was 
to be an apotheosis of motherhood. 


A Romantic Knight 


Now that I was in Rome with my wants 
provided for, I saw a chance of carrying out 
this idea that had dwelt so long in my 
mind, untroubled, undisturbed. Soon, 
therefore, I began to absent myself from 
the table of convivial companions af the 
Trattoria and drew away into the solitude 
of my studio. I encountered no difficulties 
in finding a model in sympathy with my 
idea, and one who did not object to the in- 
conveniences of an uncomfortable pose. 
I embarked upon my work and presently 
I found time slipping away much faster 
than my work progressed. The first year 
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had vanished, and still I was no further on 
my model in clay. 

It was a condition of my scholarship that 
every three months I was obliged to present 
myself at the German Embassy to report 
upon my progress in Rome. A certain 
Count Solm, the then German ambassador, 
was an old friend of Bismarck and stood 
high in the diplomatic corps. By virtue of 
the large task I had begun I soon became 
known to the embassy staff, and through 
these I had opportunity of meeting others 
of the diplomatic service in Rome. Being 
an Austrian, I also had a desire to meet the 
representatives of my own country. 

Like most nations, Austria-Hungary had 
two ambassadors at Rome. Count Rever- 
tera represented the Emperor Francis 
Joseph at the Vatican, while Baron Bruck 
was the head of the embassy to the Quirinal. 
Count Revertera was indifferent to art. 
The social life of Rome and entertaining on 
a vast scale in the famous Palazzo Venezia 
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was all that interested him. His staff were 
ardent collectors of antiquities and art 
objects. 

But if to Count Revertera art meant 
little, it was not so with his colleague at the 
Quirinal. Baron Bruck was one of the 
gentlest and kindest souls I met in Rome. 
Almost every day he would stop at my 
studio and watch the progress of my am- 
bitious group. It seemed to appeal to him 
with peculiar force and he watched it with a 
haunting attention. He often gave out as 
his motto, ‘‘Stay where you’re happy.” 
And as I was certainly happy in Rome I 
could not but follow his advice. 

When the time of my scholarship had 
elapsed, and still I was working on my large 
group, I left the government studio, rented 
one of my own near by, and began to ex- 
ecute my work in marble and bronze. The 
number of my visitors increased rapidly. 
There was, for instance, that very hand- 
some and sympathetic young count, Charles 
Paar, son of the chief equerry to the old 
Emperor Francis Joseph. His blood was so 
blue and his family tree so old that he was 
an accepted member of the Ancient Order 
of the Knights of Malta. The members of 
this order were not permitted to marry. 
But when they appeared at official or social 
functions in their black robes with the large 
white Maltese cross upon their breasts, they 
looked so striking and picturesque that 
many tender hearts went fluttering. 

It was so with Count Paar. Much inter- 
ested in modern art, he often came to my 


an 
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studio, and usually brought s 
numerous friends, always ende 
persuade them to order some 
himself could do very little. In 
moment of his life he had play 
high stakes and lost. He stake 
everything he possessed and lost 
remained to him but his salary 
come from his order. All thi 
with his celibacy, spread abo 
atmosphere of romance. A love 
a beautiful lady of the Italian ; 
whom his vows made it im 
marry, added to the pathos of hi 
It was touching to see this pri 
garding all the laws of cony 
spending her days with him wl 
stricken with his fatal disease. ] 
her devotion nor her indefatigah 
able to arrest the decline whiel 
sorrows brought on. He died in 
the princess at his bedside—; 
romantic as one in an ancient le 
Baron B 
daily brougl 
his friends, 
occasion 
brought the 
bassador, 
Nehdim Bey, 
man, who ha 
many mont 
the salary wh 
ernment wa 
remitting, ¥ 
man enoug® 
less to orde 
young artist 
of himself an 
of his beau 
Dane, Achn 
posed much : 
factorily than 
Bruck also k 
famous Mz 
Lavaggi, wh 
the talk of t 
celebrity in 
cause she ha 
her bathroor 
from Engl. 
considered th 
bizarre extra 
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Prince D 
phily was anc 
visitors, and 
a marble of hi 
who had ree 
And this ord 
friendship w! 
until the prir 

In the exc 
my studies ar 
upon my gro 
occurred ton 
out the expen 
absorbed ini 
environment 
was with my 
fore me ina 
land surroun 
best that has been done in art, fi 
according to my inclinations. Mo 
ing in art is greatly at a disadva 
pared to the times of the Renaiss 
the eminent masters flourished. 
opportunity, and decided that I 
limit myself to one branch alone. 
to follow sculpture, indeed, but a 
my hand in strict training for di 
foundation of all the graphic ar 

The very reason that a Renais 
into being was that the pupils w 
by their masters in the extensi 
of the work of the studios. ' 
obliged to grind colors, to 
sketches to the size of the cartoc 
pare the clay, to build the full: 
from the small model, to learn tl 
art of making the skeleton, and: 
it so carefully that the master 
find the work collapsed upon th 
when the finishing touches were 
given. And they had to fami 
selves with the difficult pro 
casting, an art in itself. 

At the time of Benvenuto ©: 
of the lost-wax process—cire-p 
generally in use. It was most 
From the model in plaster a fort 
composed of many sections whi 
easily taken apart and put tog 
this mold was poured a very ’ 
pure beeswax mixed with a ve 
to render it opaque. After the 
and stiffened this shell was remo 

(Continued on Page 
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4) This wax had to be worked over 
dist almost as carefully as the 
f. First, the seams had to be 
Jit, and then were added the fin- 
yhes to which the comparatively 
delastic wax lent itself better than 
aster, After this a liquid, gen- 
osed of brickdust and plaster, 
was poured around the model. 
d hard the whole was put into 
Vd lightly heated for forty-eight 
at the wax could melt out with- 
- any residue. The model was 
n, and the bronze, composed of 
{of copper and one part of tin, 
in in liquid form. This was the 
|il of intricate detail, so difficult 
he time of its earliest use it has 
¢lost and recovered. 
the student has a chance to 
himself with all this technic. 
|, the midst of other preoccupa- 
leavored to do the while I was 
‘ugh it is doubtless true that in 
's as sport or industry specializa- 
4; to be desired, I firmly believe 
ithe broadest and the most com- 
foundation is necessary. Later 
42n had occasion for being grate- 
had early learned the elaborate 
yay craft. I studied the technic, 
irsisted at my big group. This 
g1e crowning achievement of my 
q urn. 
de, however, it advanced, the 
s}zed what a foolhardy enterprise 
srtaken. Had I made portrait 
* the entire Roman aristocracy 
ver have earned enough with 
faish it, counting at the rate of 
1 francs a drawing, which I was 
ding. What made the situation 
‘serious was a change in the 
Jabinet. Count Kalnoky, the 
‘| Foreign Affairs, had resigned, 
(ys of my kindly patron, Baron 
| dean of the diplomatic corps, 
ered. It was one of those un- 
id unfortunate circumstances 
sn a variety of channels. When 
éd that Bruck’s successor was 
stti, little interested in art, it 
édent that disaster was staring 
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riesperation I took a train and 
t} Vienna to consult again my 
losopher and friend, Dr. Emil 
|) With his everlasting patience 
1t he would look at my photo- 
» would delve into the whole 
ay sojourn in Rome; every de- 
ife, my aims, my dreams, found 
‘tie echo in the soul of this great 
(nearness of his presence alone 
ose Mountains which had seemed 
ft ay after day upon my troubled 
'vhen, after a short stay, I again 
2 train which took me back to 
(cried in a full and grateful heart 
nee that my group would be 
_n 1903, when the Vienna Art 
invited me to give a special 
if my work, I again saw my good 
‘rejoiced in his jesting admission 
nlonger regretted having assisted 
me through college unqualified 
nited. Soon after my return to 
orrowfully learned of his death. 
ore divine than all Divinities.” 
rking for the best part of five 
) roup was at last finished. I was 
t do most of my own carving. 
ver, in later life I did not regret. 
the completion of the work I 
| invitation from the Art Associ- 
Mnich to exhibit it at their Spring 
¢ They offered to pay the ex- 
: the piece to Munich from 
t thence to the next exhibition. 
*and was awarded a gold medal. 
®Love is a group in the round; 
‘/onzes in the base are reliefs— 
Se panels in high relief and those 
fhe front and rear somewhat 
2re is also a form of relief so low 
“ht almost be termed a painting 
is the most difficult. To 
; the modeling at all, it has to be 
‘arp light which will throw deep 
Its . is ny well 
ais and was used by Roty, 
Bottée to best advantage. 
of my own conception 
opportunity to practice in 
delicate nuances the subject 
is I cut at the time I was 


' gherita, however, 
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working on my group; it was my rest and 
recreation. 

When I left Rome the work was not 
entirely finished, but after settling in 
London its completion gave me many 
happy hours which were at the same time 
instructive. 

My Roman studio consisted of the wing 
of a building close to the government 
studios. A ground-floor room contained 
my work in marble. From that room a 
staircase wound into an upper apartment 
where I was making drawings and models. 
The south wall of that upper chamber con- 
tained a huge window consisting of one 
plate of glass, overlooking the city of Rome, 
its innumerable towers and spires, and the 
Alban hills in the distance. At any hour 
of the day the effect was startling. But 
it was at sunrise and sunset that the new 
and indescribable pictures were constantly 
being revealed through my window. 


John Sargent’s Kindness 


Queen Margherita, mother of the present 
king, Victor Emmanuel, and widow of King 
Humbert, was a noted lover of art and 
music. From some of my diplomatic 
friends she had learned of my group, and 
expressed the de- 
sire to see it before 
it left the city. 

Were that hap- 
pening today I 
should know bet- 
ter what to do 
when so honored 
by such a visitor. 
But being then in- 
experienced I 
thought it best to 
invite the embassy 
also upon the occa- 
sion of her visit. 
The new ambassa- 
dor found the big 
group too sad for 
him. Again and 
again he asked me 
why I wasted my 
time upon gloomy 
subjects when I 
might do gay and 
cheerful little 
bronzes which peo- 
ple would readily 
buy. Queen Mar- 


was warmly inter- 
ested and ex- 
pressed the desire 
to see everything. 
She was full of kindly and eager questions, 
so that I could hardly answer them for their 
rapidity. When she mounted the stairs and 
found herself at my great upper window just 
as thesun wassetting, she exclaimed, “‘ What 
a beautiful and novel view of Rome you 
have here!”’ 

She recognized a portrait bust I had 
made of Gustav Freytag, the poet, and 
began to discuss his works, most of which 
she knew in German. She was graciously 
delightful, and I soon realized that the 
presence of the diplomats was an un- 
necessary luxury. I was pleasantly sur- 
prised when she turned to the ambassador 
and asked him if he did not think the group 
a fine piece of sculpture. I do not remem- 
ber his answer. I doubt whether he made 
one when he bowed, but when she was 
about to leave she turned once again to the 
group and said, “I appreciate the way in 
which you converse with your marble, when 
I see the answers you elicit.” 

The Queen’s visit was a definite land- 
mark in my life. For, what with its at- 
tendant publicity, it brought many visitors 
to my studio, both Roman and foreign. 
One of these, Miss Alexandre Ellis, daughter 
of Arthur Ellis, equerry to the Prince of 
Wales, desired me to make a drawing of 
herself as a gift for her father. 

Mrs. Carl Meyer, wife of the manager 
for the London Rothschilds, who kept open 
house in London and had a keen regard for 
art, commissioned me to model a bust of 
herself, which she wished me to start then, 
and, as she had not time enough to stay in 
Rome until it was completed, she invited 
me to finish the marble in London the 
following summer. Indebted as I was to 
Mrs. Meyer for her tangible interest in my 
work, I was even more grateful to her for 
a far greater thing which she did for me at 
this time. 

Sargent was in Rome on a visit, and one 
day Mrs. Meyer brought him to my studio 
to see the bust for which she was sitting. 


Pepino, a Newsboy. 
by Mr. 
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This meeting I consider one of the epochal 
moments of my life. Sargent’s fame was 
then beginning to spread over the civilized 
world. Not since the days of Frans Hals 
has been seen such directness in conception 
and rendering, such dazzling, brilliant 
technic as Sargent’s. He had just finished 
the large canvas of Mrs. Meyer with her 
two children, the picture of that year at 
the London Royal Academy. The expecta- 
tion of meeting him had keyed me up to 
a high pitch of excitement. From Mrs. 
Meyer’s description of him I had formed 
an image already. When he entered my 
studio, a man well over six feet in height, 
I would have taken him for almost any- 
thing but an artist. In the Latin countries, 
especially in France and in Italy, we are so 
accustomed to recognize artists by their 
eccentricities in manner and dress, that we 
end by believing these a manifestation of 
talent. Were this true, Sargent could not 
conceivably qualify as an artist. There is 
nothing of the eccentric about him. But 
ont he begins to talk he reveals the man 
e is. 

I still remember the flattering words he 
uttered as he looked at my bust of Mrs. 
Meyer, and also his generous comment upon 
the group. A few of my pencil drawings 
hung upon the 
wall, and when for 
these, too, he had 
a kind word, I 
could not help 
pointing out to 
him that they were 
lacking in that 
freedom for which 
I was striving so 
hard and which 
was his gift in 
abundance. Re- 
luctantly he then 
admitted I was 
right. This I sub- 
sequently found to 
be part of the high- 
mindedness of his 
Magnanimous 
soul. Always he 
looked first for the 
best in everything. 
In the many years 
that I knew him 
afterward I never 
heard him criticize 
adversely except 
perhaps Burne- 
Jones, whose art is 
so diametrically 
opposed in fresh- 
ness and direct- 
ness, that it could hardly have been other- 
wise. But this does not mean that he was 
intolerant of the whole Pre-Raphaelite 
school. On the contrary, he had nothing 
but sincere admiration for Rossetti. Even 
his distaste for Burne-Jones he expressed 
in a gesture rather than in words. 


From an Etching 
Fuchs 


Off for London © 


When he came again shortly before he 
left Rome, he generously offered me the 
use of one of his own studios when I should 
come to London. 

I began to make my preparations to 
leave for London. I did not know then 
that it was to be my future home. During 
the four Roman years I had lost touch to a 
great extent with both Austria and Ger- 
many. Italy is a place for study and 
deliberation, rather than a permanent 
abode for a young artist. What my next 
step was to be I did not know. Chance 
had brought me the commission for Mrs. 
Meyer’s bust—and chance seemed to point 
toward England. 

One episode, even though irrelevant, I 
cannot help recording here. Just before I 
left Rome, Paderewski arrived to give a 
series of concerts at the Sancta Cecilia 
Hall. The first was to be in the afternoon 
at four o’clock and Queen Margherita was 
expected. The house was crowded to the 
roof. When the royal family arrived and 
the musician, amid profound silence, was 
about to begin his concert, a ray of sun- 
light shining through a yellow stained glass 
window crowned his head with a glow of 
gold so radiant that it gave the striking 
appearance of an aureole. The audience 
burst into thunderous applause which 
lasted many minutes. I have wondered if 
even today Paderewski knows the real 
cause of that spontaneous outburst. 
~ Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series of 
articles by Mr. Fuchs. The second will appear in 
an early issue. 
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A baby is a man on 
a small scale 


HANSONSCALES 


Honest Springs -Accurate Weight 


Weighthe Baby 
Every Week - 
Doctors Advise It 
Perfectly sanitary. Entire scale 
is washable, and the soft canvas 
| hammock can be removed and 
laundered. Remove hammock 
and you have a life-time 
kitchen scale. Weighs 

25 Ibs. by ounces... $9.50 


FANSONSCALES 
Honest Springs ~Accurate Weight 
= = It Will Weigh an Ounce 


re ‘ For use in fine kitchens to check 


© 


purchases and weigh cooking and 
preserving ingredients. Porcelain 
acid-proof top. Glass-covered 
slanting dial. Blue enamel. Spring 
~ Guaranteed for Life. Weighs 10 
y lbs. by ounces. Remarkably sensi- 


tive. Packed in hand- 
some holiday gift box.. $6.50 4 


FANSONSCALES 
Honest Springs ~ Accurate Weight 
— ’. Weigh Your Mail 


This scale makes money by help- 
ing you save money. An orna- 
ment and convenience in any 
office. Indicates exact weight 
and automatically computes cor- 
rect postage for any zone. Spring 
Guaranteed for Life. Finished in 
) filing-cabinet green. Two models: 


5-lb. Postal Scale and $7.50 | 


20-lb. Parcel Post Scale 


FANSONSCALES 


Honest Springs ~Accurate Weight 
With Insulin 


A dietetic scale, especially adapted 
for use with the Insulin Treatment 
or with restricted diet for reduc- 
tion of weight. Sanitary acid- 
proof top and washable white 
enamel body. Revolving dial per-~ 
mits tare to be deducted without 


~ computation. Capacity, 
500 grams by two grams 10.00 : 


FANSONSCALES 


Honest Springs ~ Accurate Weight 


Wet Wash Laundry Scale 


For checking up weight of wet wash 
sent to the laundry. Readings by one- 
Loose pointer 


Babcock Test. 
60-lb. $5 


HE above Hanson Scales can be 
obtained at the better class of 
hardware, department, drug and sta- 
tionery stores, or they will be shipped 
parcel post prepaid, on receipt of price. 
Write for Booklet“*A” and Baby's Weight Record 


HANSON BROTHERS SCALE CO. 


Established 1888 
535 North Ada Street CHICAGO 
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The one idea of CLOTHCRAI 


Tailoring is to give men “STYL 
... good taste in style! ... af 


CLOTHCRAFT Tailored Clothes 
and Overcoats are made in a 
variety of Men’s and Young 
Men’s styles, and a wide choice 
of the newest shades and pat- 


terns from $25 to $45. 


CLOTHCRAFT “5130” Serge in 
Blue, Gray and Brown, at $29.50. 
And a heavier weight, “4130” 
De Luxe Serge, at $36.50. 


lower price! And quality th 
makes the style endui 


Style is essential in your Overcoat . . . more so, 
haps, than in your suit. You wear your Overcoa 
a longer time, and more people see it. But qual 
just as essential, for you wear your Overcoat ir 
worst weather of the year, and quality has to bet 
if style is to stay! 


The Young Men’s Overcoat illustrated here is ty 
of the way CLOTHCRAFT Tailoring combines 
taste in style and style-keeping quality. It has the 
tubular lines so much liked this Fall. A moder 
long coat hanging straight from the blades in,a n 
effect; double breasted with a yoke lining and Fr 
facing. Rather wide, soft roll lapels, self-collar 
patch pockets with flaps. Distinctly a Young h 
collegiate style! 


But the style is there to stay, as your fingers and 
will tell you instantly. There’s quality in the st 
fabrics, weight and warmth . . . and there’s quali 
the tailoring, style and WEAR in every stitch « 
Try it on at your CLOTHCRAFT store and see 
wonderful value it gives. 


* * * * * 


The price of CLOTHCRAFT Tailored Overcoats is 
than you’d expect to pay for such distinctive style 
quality. They are tailored and guaranteed in writir 
the oldest makers of men’s clothing in America .. 
made in the world’s largest single tailoring plant. W 
facturing authorities say this plant is “twenty years a 
of the times.” 


THE JOSEPH & FEISS COMPANY 
2171 West 53rd Street, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Go to the CLOTHCRAFT Store in your town ... and save mon 
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no need—unless your tastes 
+ lar—to go into details; it was 
e to leave such matters to him. 
d be flowers on the table, 
ight soup, fish or perhaps a 
» that was perfection; and 
Jr the cigars which you were 
-efer would be passed to your 
} fitting time. At some stage of 
¢: Hamel himself would appear 
isly at your elbow to ask, 
ir all right, sir?”” And to your 
4 he would respond with pleased 
We tried to have everything 


special pride in arranging the 
private dinner party, whether 
|: served in the café or in one of 
ting rooms which were a part of 
i Pad and pencil in hand he 
‘yur wishes, suggesting and ad- 
> and there, informing you 
tare were particularly choice 
jae larder, recommending this 
jit, or the other; and when the 
| and you were served he was 
she background, but attentive, 
) what small scrap of thanks or 
i, you were minded to give him. 
7 not mercenary; he was notori- 
seluctance to accept a tip. The 
y» served under him, knowing 
lat anything given to the head 
; to come out of their pockets, 
| this habit on his part, and it 
yible for no small share of the 
{on them. He was as grateful 
J 1s tip to one of them as though 
en it to himself, seconded the 
‘s with his own, and took so 
. eater pains to serve you when 
be him the opportunity. 
ed him why he refused gratui- 
tled in a deprecating way as he 


423 me to have everything nice 

\,” he explained. “I like people 
sd, and when they are satisfied, 
r{. That is all. Besides’”—this 
russ gesture—“T do not need the 


iiged at such times to give a 
‘ession of affluence and ease, as 
‘service here were a pleasant 
‘r than a profession. 

spots of the year were for him 
ons—Christmas, New Year’s, 
2” Day, and the like—when the 
44a special dinner. At such times 
ervised the work of the orches- 
“ sure that you were personally 


‘the opportunity for dancing in 
'y hall upstairs; he distributed 
tn and paper caps or hats— 
like delight; he invited you to 
he flowers that were set upon 
i he beamed upon you with a 
cheer almost too great for his 
nance to carry. 
and then you heard his whisper 
% “Everything very nice, isn’t 
lice dinner, yes?”” And when 
¢\with him he beamed again. 
4s an extraordinarily confiding 
| seemed to find a keen pleasure 
ju about his private affairs. He 
ted to say, in a beautiful apart- 
1 oking the river. His wife, he 
tise who would listen, was the 
i ful and gracious of women. 
se me,” he would assure you. 
everything nice. You wouldn’t 
<3ee how pretty things are at 
Eorything just so. She’s not 
Less it is. I tell her to go out 
ve things a little, not to work 
ut she’s that way. Hard to 
all you, sir, she makes me be 
\1 think I am particular and all 
1 ou should hear the way she 


, We agreed, not incredible. 
Tamel was, he was, after all, a 
<.0 man can bring neatness and 
ti point which is natural to some 


ames described the beautiful 
. refully chosen furniture in this 

of his. He must have known 
1 such matters, for he spoke of 
Gaeraton; ancient Persian names 
agly from his tongue; his col- 
y glass was, by his own report, 
arily choice. Now and 

credulous asked how he could 
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(Continued from Page 13) 


“They’re investments, you see,’’ he used 
to say. ‘‘Better than bonds in the bank, 
because they increase in value faster than 
the mterest on your money. I’m careful, 


when I buy, to get everything nice. That’s 


the way, you see.” 

In the course of half a dozen years he 
built up in this wise a beautiful and luxuri- 
ous background for himself. Now and then 
someone, faintly curious to see the wonders 
of which Hamel spoke, suggested that he 
invite some of us to his apartment; but the 
little man at such suggestions was ac- 
customed to smile in a deprecating way and 
say humbly, “‘But no, you see. It’s very 
nice for me, but that is always another 
thing. Besides, I must not put more work 
upon Mrs. Hamel. She is not so well 
just now.”’ 

He was not an inventive man, and this 
phrase, ““Mrs. Hamel is not so well just 
now,’’ became as much a part of the ritual 
as his insistence that everything be nice. 
We got an impression that Mrs. Hamel was 
a small, energetic but rather frail woman 
whose ordinary duties occupied her zealous 
industry to the point of exhaustion; that 
she waited upon Hamel and attended his 
wants with an ardor which left her depleted 
and weary. I sometimes wondered whether 
it was in a futile but eternal effort to meet 
his standards that Mrs. Hamel wore herself 
out. Hamel was a mild man enough; but 
he could also be stern. He had the true tem- 
perament of an artist, and derived from the 
arrangement and supervision of a beautiful 
dinner as keen pleasure as a painter derives 
from the production of a masterpiece. To 
have everything nice was his passion and 
his creed; and I thought that this insistence 
on his part might exhaust Mrs. Hamel. 
But he spoke of her so fondly and so 
proudly that for the most part we accepted 
the picture of him basking contentedly in 
Mu perfection with which she surrounded 

im. 

One day we missed him, and inquiry 
revealed the fact that he had suffered an 
accident. The service elevator, like every- 
thing else in the establishment, was old and 
venerable; but it had the eccentricities of 
age, and Hamel had stepped into it to 
descend to the basement, where the larder 
was; its mechanism failed and the cage 
dropped some fifteen feet to the bottom of 
the shaft. The jar of the fall shattered his 
right leg above the knee; shock and pain 
rendered him mercifully unconscious, and 
he was removed in an ambulance to the 
nearest hospital. Thence, a few days later, 
to his home—so we heard—for the lengthy 
process of recovery. We sent him flowers, a 
dozen of us subscribing; then the routine 
of our lives went on very much the same 
as before. 


It was surprising to see how quickly, with 
Hamel absent, the service in the café began 
to deteriorate. The man put in his place 
was one of the waiters who under Hamel 
had always been efficient and capable; but 
this man, who had done very well as a 
subordinate, proved his inadequacy to the 
position of commander in chief. He showed 
a gluttonous eagerness for tips; he argued 
with the other waiters in tones sufficiently 
loud so that their altercations disturbed our 
peace; he attempted to chide the cook and 
was set in his place for his pains. And he 
confided to us that Hamel would not be 
able to return for weeks, and suggested that 
he might not return at all. He let us under- 
stand quite frankly that he was ambitious 
to replace the little man, and solicited our 


support even while he failed in his duty to * 


see that we were properly served. For a 
while we endured; but the contrast be- 
tween him and Hamel emphasized in our 
eyes the little man’s excellences; and we 
discussed the situation over the luncheon 
table. 

It was Waldron who said one day, ‘‘The 
plain fact is I knew Hamel was good, but 
I didn’t realize just how good he was. They 
say any man’s place can be filled; but he’s 
left a hole that is still a hole.” 

There were eight of us around the board, 
the big circular table in the middle of the 
café where the regular luncheon patrons 
were apt to gather. Ames agreed with 
Waldron, and proceeded to recount some 
of Hamel’s yirtues, while we nodded in 
assent. 

Graves said, “I’m glad we sent him those 
flowers. But I, for one, am going to see to 
it that he gets some more of the same every 
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Try this delicious 
whole wheat breakfast dish! 


Golden Wheatena is bringing the nation to health- 
giving whole-wheat through its irresistible flavor. 

With its vital, body-building, easily-digested nutriment, 
each spoonful helps to add golden years to your life. The 
healthful vitamines; tissue-building proteins; bone-making 


mineral salts; bran, the natural regulator; and even the 
little golden heart of the wheat, with its energy-giving carbo- 
hydrates —all are retained from choicest winter wheat by 
the exclusive Wheatena method of roasting. 

Golden wheat fields! Golden Wheatena! Golden years 
added to the lives of the nation! 

Your grocer has Wheatena, or will get it for you. Get 
the yellow-and-blue package today — for a delicious whole- 
wheat breakfast tomorrow. 


The Wheatena Company, Wheatenaville, Rahway, N. J. 


Free Sample Package 


and book of recipes showing many 
dainty and economical ways in which 
Wheatena may be served. Write today! 


Wheatena 


Out of the wheat field cometh strength ! 
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Patch the holes in 
your walls 


It will not “spot” through 
paper or paint 


OU can paint or paper over a 

Rutland patch (guaranteed not 
to crack, crumble or fall out) and 
the patch will not “spot” through 
the paint or wall paper. No need to 
shellac it first. So easy to apply and 
saves a lot of money. 

It comes in handy cartons like prepared 
flour. Just add water. If your paint, wall- 
paper or hardware dealer hasn’t it, mail cou- 
pon below. We will send youa 2% lb. carton 
and you can pay the postman 30c plus the 
postage, on delivery. 

RUTLAND FIRE CLAY CO. 
Rutland, Vermont 


Other Rutland Useful 
Products 


Plastic Stove Lining 

Boiler Covering 

Furnace Cement 

Waste Pipe Cleaner 

Water Glass for Keeping 
Eggs Fresh 

Pipe Joint Cement 

Asbestos Roof Cement 


% Rutland Fire Clay Co., Dept B., Rutland, Vt. 
i Send by mail, collect, a 24% lb. carton Rut- # 
) land Patching Plaster. I give my dealer’s name 
below. 

i Name 
Address____ 
Dealer’s Name 
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Goknesee out whole! 


Aa 


Cracks pecans, walnuts, filberts, 
Brazil nuts without crushing the 
kernel—unbroken meats for cakes, 
candy or eating—no flying shells 
or pinched fingers—no pulverized, 
useless kernels. 


ID EA L Denar 


A unique and useful Christmas 
present. Lasts alifetime. Order 
now for Thanksgiving and holi- 
days. Buy from yourhardware, 
grocery, or fruit store; or, mail 
stamps or money order to us. 

Money back if not pleased. 

No. 2 Plain nickel, ea... 75c 
No. 4 Highly polished, ea. $1 
Sent postpaid in U. 8, 
Cook Electric Company 
2706 Southport Ave.,Chicago, Ill, 


: Don’t Suffer 
with Aching Feete 


Get instant relief by wearing 
Dr. Simm’s Elastic Arch and Ankle Supporters 

Restore foot balance, relieve 
strain, give firm support to bones 
of feet, while muscles are exercised 
and strengthened naturally. 

Makes walking a pleasure. 

For ice skating or preventing 
injury from any strenuous exercise 
they have no equal. 

Recommended by physicians and 
surgeons. 

At your dealer’s or sent by 
mail. $1.50 each, $2.75 per pair. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. State shoe size. 


FREE descriptive circular on request 


CHARLES QUENZER, Inc. 
79-81 READE STREET NEW YORK 


Pat. 
12-18-23 


| he’s at home six weeks or so,’ 
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day or two. The little chap was fond of 
flowers. Remember how he used to beam 
when we admired them on the tables.” 

“T sent him a bunch myself day before 
yesterday,’ Ames confessed. 

“We'll take turns at it,’ Graves sug- 
gested. “Wonder if he’d like something to 
read. I expect he’s fretting at being kept 
at home.” 

“Tt’s probably making things hard for 
Mrs. Hamel,” [reminded them. “‘A woman 
like that, a fastidious housekeeper, hates to 
have her home upset. And there’s nothing 
a upsetting than to have a man around 

day.” 

a We might chip in jand send him away 
somewhere to rest up,’’ Ames suggested. 

“Oh, I feel sure he would prefer to stay 
at home,” Randolph urged hurriedly. ‘“ Re- 
member how proud he was of his place. 
Probably he’s really having time to enjoy 
it for the first time in his life.” 

Some of us smiled at this, for Randolph’s 
frugality was well known. At the same 
time, what he said accorded with our own 
estimates of Hamel’s character. It was 
Durkin, big Durkin, who owns an enormous 
butcher shop in the market district, from 
which he emerges every noon to lunch with 
us, who made the next suggestion. I had 
not given Durkin credit for so much im- 
agination. His business is not an esthetic 
one; and he wears, somehow, the look of 
a butcher. A huge, broad man, bulky and 
thick, with cropped hair above a wide red 
face, from which gleamed his small blue 
eyes. 

Yet he said now, ‘“‘I’d like to send him 
one of these antiques, or a rug, or some- 
thing—the sort of stuff he likes—if I knew 
enough about such things to pick ’em out.” 

A little silence greeted the proposal, a 
silence in which our thoughts recognized 
how apt it was and considered ways and 
means. 

Ames was the first to speak. “‘That beats 
everything we could do,” he agreed. “‘ Dur- 
kin, you’ve hit it.” 

Randolph, who is New England born and 
bred, objected, “‘It would run into money.” 

“No more than we’d spend on flowers if 
* Ames re- 
minded him. 

“The eight of us here could manage some 
little thing,” I urged. ‘‘Hamel would ap- 
preciate the thought as much as the deed.” 

“Ought to be something particularly 
nice,’ Durkin reminded us. ‘“‘Something 
he’s maybe wanted.” 

“We might consult Mrs. Hamel and find 
out what he has wanted,’’ Graves proposed; 
but Ames objected to that. 

“‘She’d let it out. We want to surprise 


“He likes things nice,’ Durkin said 
again, unconsciously ees Hamel’s 
own phrase. 

The plan did not mature that day, nor 
the next. But we discussed it pro and con, 
and the project grew upon us. Our enthu- 
siasm, perhaps, carried us away. We at 
first thought of contributing five dollars 
apiece; it was at once obvious that this was 
insufficient, that forty dollars would buy 
nothing of importance. Not from the point 
of view of a man like Hamel, somewhat of a 
connoisseur. We considered ten. Then 
Durkin reminded us that Hamel never ac- 
cepted tips from any one of us; that we 
could afford to lump the tips we might 
otherwise have given him. Randolph 
thought ten dollars was enough; Durkin, 
blushing a little at his own prodigality, sug- 
gested fifty. In the end we agreed upon 
twenty-five dollars as a rough figure; de- 
cided we would spend somewhere around 
two hundred dollars, dividing the sum 
equally among us. Randolph, the only re- 
luctant one, was brought to agree; but he 
would, he insisted, go no higher than 
twenty-five. 

The question of what to buy divided us 
for a long time. Graves knew something 
about rugs; Martin had some familiarity 
with Colonial furniture; but it was Durkin 
again who displayed the practical mind. 

““Cross out rugs,’’ he urged. ‘‘ You know 
Hamel. A rug from us he’d want to hang 
on the wall and keep nice. We want some- 
thing he can use every day, and value too. 
Who’s the best antique dealer in town?” 

We looked toward Martin, who answered 
without hesitation, “Pomeroy! He has 
the best stuff, and he’s honest.” 

“Let’s go to Pomeroy, then,’ Durkin 
advised. “Tell him how much we want to 
spend and put it up to him.”’ 

Durkin had this ability to hit upon a sug- 
gestion so eminently sensible that there was 
no opposing it. We at once adopted the 
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measure he proposed, finding reasons to 
support it, half inclined to believe we had 
ourselves devised the plan. We thought of 
going in a body to Pomeroy; but there was 
no hour convenient for all of us. Durkin 
said he would not go. 

“T don’t know anything about things 
like that,” he reminded us. 

But we agreed that his judgment was 


‘what we needed; and he eventually said he 


could be at Pomeroy’s at four that after- 
noon. Ames would be there, and Martin, 
and I saw my way clear to go. The others 
agreed to leave the decision to us, but Ran- 
dolph reminded us that we were on no 
account to exceed the maximum limit. We 
liked Randolph, in spite of this well- 
recognized trait in the man. Ames and I, 
departing together, decided that he would 
probably turn up at Pomeroy’s to enforce 
the limitation. 

We were not surprised, therefore, when 
he appeared at a little past four. Pomeroy 
had heard our desires and had taken an in- 
stant interest; said he knew Hamel him- 
self and liked him. The dealer was not a 
regular patron of the café, but I remembered 
having seen the man there. 

“Hamel comes in here sometimes,’ he 
explained. ‘‘But he’s never bought any- 
thing of me. Of course my prices are high. 
But he likes to look around the shop.” 

Durkin asked, “‘Anything here he has 
particularly wanted?” 

So Pomeroy produced the clock. Such 
matters are Greek to me, but I remember 
he said this was rare and remarkable. “An 
antique dealer bought it in Maine,’’ he ex- 
plained. ‘Paid fifteen dollars for it. 
Thought it might be good, so sent Wales a 
description.’’ Wales, I knew, was the pro- 
prietor of another shop in town. ‘‘ Wales 
paid him seventy-five dollars, and the 
Maine man bragged about his deal. But 
Wales had the clock fixed up and I was 
glad to pay him two twenty-five. I’m 
asking four, and it’s worth more.” 

Randolph spoke promptly. ‘‘That’s over 
our limit,’’ he said. 

“The clock’s in running order,’’ Pom- 
eroy rejoined. ‘I had it overhauled. It’s 
worth five.” 

“We're not paying over two hundred,” 
Randolph insisted stubbornly. 

Durkin spoke. “There are eight of us 
buying this,”’ he told Pomeroy. “‘ You’re in 
business for a profit, but you can afford to 
advertise. It would pay you to let us have 
this at what it cost you.” 

“T paid thirty dollars to have it over- 
hauled,” Pomeroy replied. 

“Say two fifty,’’ Durkin suggested. 

“We agreed not to go over two hun- 
dred,’’ Randolph protested, almost angrily. 
“That’s why I came up here today. I 
expected you to lose your heads.” 

“T’ll take the extra fifty personally,” 
Durkin said in a mild voice. 

Martin shook his head. 

“We'll split it,’’ he corrected. “Letting 
Randolph out for his twenty-five, if he 
wants it that way.” 

Randolph is wealtlive his distress was 
mildly amusing. 

“‘T didn’t say that,’”’ he protested, flush- 
ing. “Besides, Mr. Pomeroy wants more 
than two fifty.” 

Pomeroy may have wished to discomfit 
Randolph; he may have sought to emulate 
Durkin’s generosity; or he may have been 
moved by the situation itself. At any rate 
he said easily, “‘No, I’ll take two fifty. 
I’m sacrificing that much profit, but, after 
all, I’m not losing anything.” 

“Wrap it up,’ said Durkin promptly. 

I suggested engraving a legend upon the 
back of the case; but Martin set me right. 
“This is an old clock,”’ he told me. ‘‘That’s 
its charm. Hamel won’t need to, be re- 
minded who gave it to him; he’ll prefer it 
as it is.’ 

This seemed reasonable, and Pomeroy 

agreed. He undertook to deliver the clock, 
cleaned and in order, at the café next day, 
so that we might inspect it over the lunch- 
eon table and plan the presentation. Dur- 
kin wrote a check, and the rest of us reached 
for pocketbooks to pay our shares. Ran- 
dolph, now the issue was decided, was the 
first to speak. 

“That’s thirty-one and a quarter each,” 
he said, and handed Durkin his full share. 

Durkin accepted it without comment; 
but Randolph seemed to feel easier and we 
were all glad the matter had been thus 
adjusted. 


The clock was waiting for us next day; 
we lunched in one of the small private 
dining rooms so that we might examine it 


address. We took taxicaball 
drivers street and number; an 
ride down into the west end 
pleased ourselves by guessing w 
reaction to the gift would be, 

The apartment house prox 
fairly modern structure, not wit 
with letter boxes and spe 
entrance. 

Graves, who is the city edit 
the morning papers, said, “1 
him; not let him know who 1 
suite’s Number Twelve.” 
the button of Suite Suber 
latch clicked and we went i 

The small automatic eleya 
commodate only four of us 
kin and Ames and Graves an 
first, Durkin carrying the cloc 
cage descended to bring up the 
found ourselves confronting | 
Hamel’s suite, and spoke i in 
we waited for our compani 
came from behind the clo 
elevator rose again, and 
and Hamel’s voice from wi 
to enter. Graves opened 
followed him into the apartme 

I remember quite well the « 
of incredulity which assai 
first moment. I had forme 
mental picture of what we 
pected a small, well-appointe 
fully furnished, beautifully ke 
luxurious. But the door let us 
hall, filled with the unmis 
of fried onions. The hall 
owed at its inner end by ¢ 
hole in one of them, not w 
some violence; and when I bru 
them, entering the living roon 
the air. The living room i 
a whole; remained as a whol 
ories thereafter. Yet I can Ey 
A stain of ink upon the joa t 
inexpressibly cheap and ug 
of cleaning, scuffed over 3 
that the lower side showed, 
writing desk, open, reveal 
handkerchief and lip stick, a 
paper, and some disordered 
rocking-chair of mission om 
chair, each vaguely dilapi 
the walls, rotogravure pic’ 
the Sunday papers, and ae 
oil painting of two oranges 
A poor reproduction of § 
with a stocking hanging over tl 
back. The table in the middle 
was of oak, littered with the d 
longings _ of a woman, 
slipper, in need of polish, lay 
under the table. The whole r 
atmosphere of shiftless neg 

Hamel was not in this 
next, the dining room. Wea 
huddling in an abashed group, 
to us, “Who is it? You, Soph 

We looked at one anothe 
thought, the thought of fligl 
mind. But Durkin was brave 

“No, Hamel,” he replied, 
toward the connecting doo: 
dropped in to see how yc 
along.” 

There was a moment's 
lence, it seemed to me, of ¢ 
followed Durkin and sa 
drained of color, drawn a 
lay upon a cot by the wi 
under his head, his leg sti 
in its bandages. The band 


stared at us, and I saw his 
lower lip droop, and ther 
last in his eyes. He looked 
me, and then to each of ? 
and each time his eyes 
effort, like one forced to 
rors while the vision is s' 
those it has already a 
at last to speak. 
“Your coming—you're 
said huskily. 
Durkin wiped his tore d 
kerchief. ‘Well, y( 
inquired. a 
“Oh, but Iam feolingt ve 
assured us, seizing at the q 
ing almost hungrily, as 
monplace words were a Teé 
doing nicely.” 
“You’re looking pretty 
told him. 
(Continued on Page 
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; a momentary pause that 
minable. I could not speak. 
ness was filled with the squalor 
; the soiled dishes still on the 
airs in disorder, the linoleum 
/the aroma of stale food which 
sh the open door from the 
‘ther open door revealed a bed- 
sould see the bed, unmade, a 
‘ys on the floor by the foot. 
re, like me, stunned and silent. 
s the first to recover. He had 
/;o shake; and he stepped into 
ence. 
he said in a tone of friendly 
e have missed you. The Oak 
| the same without you. We 
e you. That’s why we came 
also we wanted you to under- 
y real regard in which we hold 
we have brought you this.” 
clock from Durkin’s unresist- 
Something to remind you that 
g you, Hamel.’ He began to 
a wrappings, and the crackling 


: was grateful, since it kept 


y. So presently he revealed 
d set it on the table before 
rel, quite obviously, could not 
adolph said quietly, ‘‘I think 
it keeps excellent time.” 
1 back, and I saw his fingers 
he strain. His eyes met mine 
and I stammered, ‘‘We miss 
y, Hamel.” 
leared his throat loudly. 
« to hurry and get back,” he 


: a hand. ‘Place isn’t the 
itified. 

| Martin confirmed. 

1 we can do ——” Graves 


ed with this innovation, this 
i. which he had given the con- 
tamel was crying, and we 
(k at him, so we looked at one 
‘es, sir, anything you want,” 
ted. 
s know,” I said. 
|p, any of us,” Durkin urged. 
Ene a line,” Ames amended. 
yet exhausted itself. Durkin 
‘new angle. 
ed a doctor, or anything,”’ he 
ve could send someone.” 
e?” Graves proposed. 
/arned white with horror, be- 
gestion seemed to imply a 
}amel was having proper care, 
ceuse the absent Mrs. Hamel. 
it Graves ferociously; and 
If was driven to speech by 


[nel takes care of me,” he said 
She does everything. She’s 
4), and it’s hard work for her.’’ 
aeaty comfortable,’ Durkin 
| 
ty 


hered courage. ‘“‘The clock’s 
qi. “It’s too much. I’ve seen 
17’s. It’s too much for me.’ 

ie the midst of protestations, 
nd at rest on this point, when 
1 returned. The outer door 
| some violence, silencing us; 
‘culprits, and I saw Hamel’s 


THE SATURDAY 


eye, full of dread, watching for her appear- 
ance. Then she came to the dining-room 
door and saw us. She was a large woman, 
older than Hamel, I should have said. Her 
hair was unnaturally golden, her garments 
extravagantly in the mode. There was too 
much color on her cheeks; and the red upon 
her lips failed to conceal the hard cruelty of 
her mouth. The sight of us silenced her for 
a moment; then she saw our confusion, as 
a woman will, and regained her assurance. 

She looked at Hamel and asked in a 
harsh voice, ‘‘Who are these guys?”’ 

“They’re gentlemen from the café,” 
Hamel said softly. He looked at Durkin 
and took courage. ‘“‘ My friends,” he added. 
“They came to bring me this clock.”’ 

She perceived our gift upon the table and 
walked toward it, brushing past us, strip- 
ping off her gloves; and she picked up the 
clock and looked at it. ‘‘It ain’t running,” 
she said accusingly. 

“Tt needs winding only,’”’ Randolph as- 
sured her gently. 

“Tt looks likea relic tome,” she remarked. 

“Tt is an antique, a very nice clock,” 
Hamel protested. 

“‘T been planning to get a clock, one of 
them under a glass bowl,’’ Mrs. Hamel 
commented. ‘‘Maybe I could exchange 
this. Do you think?’ She set the old 
clock down jarringly. ‘‘Where’d you get 
it?’’ she asked us directly. 

Hamel said, smiling pitifully, ‘“‘I expect 
you'll like it after a while, Sophie.’’ He 
met our eyes, dignity in his. “It was nice 
of you to come,”’ he said. 

We perceived our dismissal; and, almost 
defiantly, under that woman’s scornful eye, 
we made our individual farewells to him; 
and each in turn we bowed politely to her. 
She followed us only as far as the door be- 
tween dining room and living room. As we 
withdrew through the dark little hall she 
called, ‘‘One of you shut the door.” 

Durkin brought up our rear. Before he 
drew the door closed we heard her say to 
Hamel, “I s’pose I can pawn the thing.” 


No one was willing to wait for a second 
trip by the elevator; so half of us walked 
down the stairs to the street floor. Outside 
the apartment, by common consent we 
hurried away toward the corner, and not 
till we were out of sight of Hamel’s windows 
did we pause. 

‘‘We can get taxis here,’”’ Graves told us. 
For a moment we stood still, looking up and 
down the street. 

It was Ames who first made comment. 
“Poor devil,’ he murmured. 

Graves, a practical man, smiled grimly. 
“He’s an artistic liar, anyway,” he sug- 
gested. 

Martin’s remark was more sympathetic. 
“You know,” he reminded us, ‘‘the man is 
an artist. He expresses himself in his 
work. That sort of thing’’—he nodded his 
head back toward Hamel’s flat—‘“‘it must 
irk him pretty badly.” 

‘He stood up for her,” I reminded them. 
**He’s a loyal little chap.” 

It was Durkin, as always, who put the 
thing so clearly that there was nothing 
more to add. 

‘‘He’s just a damned brave man,” he 
said. 
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proud of Tampa - 


OR sunny Tampa is famed not 

only for the endless delights it 
offers vacationists winter and sum- 
mer—it is a wonderful city in the 
unusual combination of its varied 
pleasures, its thriving business and 
industries, and the happy life of 
its people. 


Here on the West Coast the 
moderating waters of the Gulf and 
great Bay create a charming year 
’round climate. 


Tampa is the center of a great 
colorful playground—romantic 
woods, alluring waters of bays, 
lakes and rivers, and picturesque 
beaches. Smooth, palm-lined 
motorways. Every diversion at its 
best—golf, fishing, yachting, bath- 
ing, hunting, tennis, etc. Fine the- 
atres and clubs. Daily concerts by 
a noted band in a beautiful park. 
The famous South Florida Fair 
and Gasparilla Carnival with its 
thrilling pageantry. 


Tampa is a great world port and 
center of rail shipping—a destined 
metropolis of the South. Here enter- 
prise and ambition find rich reward. 
Here is your OPPORTUNITY. 


WELCOME to Tampa—be one 
of the thousands who are coming 
for a refreshing vacation—or to 
prosper and live happily with us. 
WRITE to us now for our beau- 
tifully illustrated booklet, or for 
any information. 


Tampa Board of Trade 
301 La Fayette Street 
Tampa, Florida 
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LINTON 


GAUZE BANDAGE 


N the sick room or ’round 

the house—the Linton 
Gauze Bandage quickly 
proves itself the home’s most 
useful strip of cloth. 

Made with the care of a 
surgical dressing laboratory, 
absolute germ-free purity en- 
sures it as the right and safe 
bandage to bind up any 
wound or burn. 

It is soft and soothing 
when such qualities are be- 
yond price. It affords an easy 
and comfortable pressure. 
It is conveniently rapid in 
absorbing discharges. 

Mothers find the Linton 
Gauze Bandage handy in the 
nursery. There are various 
widths for a host of house- 
hold purposes. And the 
package is sealed hermeti- | 
cally to reach you sterilized. | 

Your own convenience 
suggests keeping a Linton 
Gauze Bandage handy in your 
medicine chest or housekit. 

Have You Our Famous 

“First-Aid”’ Book? 


We shall be glad to send you free that most 
valuable fund of information—the Johnson 
& Johnson Household Hand-book. Nota 
catalogue, but a handy manual on keeping 
well, preventing disease, first-aid in acci- 
dents, toilet hints, etc. Start its lifetime of 
service by sending a post-card for it now— 
you may forget later. 


DRUGGIST IS’ 
MORE THAN 
A MERCHANT 


Try the Drug Store 


first 
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LEADING STRINGS 


“T will,” said Forsyth, rising. ‘‘When 


other a card. If any difficulty rises you 
can always come to me. But I’m sure it 


| won’t.”’ 


He passed to the door. 

““Good-by, Forsyth,’’ said Pomeroy. 
“And many, many thanks. For takin’ 
other people’s bulls by the horns you have 
no equal,” 

Belinda laughed mischievously. 

“Whose bull did you take this morning?”’ 


_ she said. 


“No one’s,” said Forsyth. “I took a 
lady by the hand and a soldier by the arm, 
and the three of us did some reading be- 
tween the lines.”’ 

“What did I say you should have been?”’ 

The solicitor smiled. 

“T told you I was—sometimes.”’ 

As the two passed down the stairs, ‘‘I— 
I suppose you wouldn’t lunch with me, 
Belinda.” 

“Not—not today, Ivan.” 

“You will one day?”’ 

“Perhaps one day.” 

They passed into Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

The lady’s car was waiting and Pomeroy 
opened the door. 

“Tt’s—it’s been a great pleasure,’ he 
said, ‘‘to see you again.” 

Belinda put out a small hand. 

“T hope you'll be very happy at Iles d’Or, 
Ivan.” 

Pomeroy took off his hat. 

“T might have been,”’ he said. 

With her hand in his, Belinda looked 
down and away. 

“‘Good-by,”’ she said gently. 

The hand slipped away and my lady 
got into the car. 

“You will lunch—one day?” said Ivan. 
Belinda nodded. 


The London season was drawing to a 


| close. The two had met little; it seemed as 


| Les Iles d’Or. 


morning a letter arrived: 


NEW BRUNSWICK, V N.J., U.S.A. 


though Belinda was avoiding her sometime 
swain. Naturally enough, the latter’s 
thoughts were turning toward Biarritz and 
He decided, however, that 


the lady must make the first move. One 


“July 7th, 1924. 
“Dear Ivan: If it’s convenient to you, I 


| propose going to Les Iles d’Or for a few 
| days next week. Let me know when you 
| want to come and I[’ll clear out. 


fe Y OUTS; 
“BELINDA.” 


A reply went pelting: 


“July 8th. 
‘My dear Belinda: Of course it’s con- 
venient. I hope you have a topping good 


time. Stay as long as you like, dear, and 
send me a line when you go. I’d sort of 
| like to follow you. IVAN.” 


Nearly a month slid by. The weather in 
England was consistently vile. According 
to the papers, Biarritz was bathed in sun- 
shine day after day. Pomeroy comforted 
himself with the reflection that Belinda 
was happy. 


Then a telegram arrived: 


“Are you at Les Iles d’Or? If not I go 
there next Thursday for a fortnight. Have 
been unable to get off before. 

““SENESCHAL.” 


Pomeroy read the message with starting 
eyes. After a frightful half hour he sat 
down and replied by letter: 


“August 5th. 
“Dear Belinda: All right. I wish I’d 
known you weren’t at Biarritz, because 
I’d have gone. Never mind. A fortnight 
from next Thursday will bring us to the 
twenty-first. That’ll be all right, because I 
shan’t want to come before September 
fifth. When you leave you might tell the 

agent to expect me that day. 
“Yours, 
“ec IvAN.” 


August was cold and stormy throughout 
the British Isles. In the South of France 
prayers for rain were being offered. The 
papers said that the Biarritz season was 
the most brilliant ever known. Pomeroy, 
who was at a loose end, began to count the 
days. Then came a post card: 


“August 28th. 
“Leaving for Biarritz on September first. 
Could you postpone your visit till the 


(Continued from Page 19) 


fifteenth? I should have gone before, only 
it’s been impossible to get away. If I 
don’t hear I shall assume it’s all right. 

“ee B. SP4 


Receiving it from the hall porter, Pom- 
eroy had to be assisted out of the vestibule. 
For a long time he seemed to have lost the 
power of speech. Then this returned—in 
spate. Pomeroy raged. He telephoned to 
Forsyth, but Forsyth was out of town. 
Then he wrote to Belinda—a letter three 
sheets long. This, when written, he de- 
stroyed. Finally he telegraphed: 


“Shall arrive September fifteenth as sure 
as water’s wet. Please inform agent. 
: ““POMEROY.”’ 


It was the last straw. 


The fifteenth day of September was the 
monarch of a glorious week. The sky was 
cloudless, and the sun, a beneficent giant, 
beamed upon a fabulous world. The ocean 
stretched, a flood of dark-blue quicksilver, 
brilliant and tremulous. The yellow coast 
and gay green countryside made up a 
ragged counterpane vivid and vast enough 
to shoulder Mandeville. The breath of a 
slumbering breeze tempered the savory air. 
Ivan, who had lain at Bordeaux the night 
before, came floating into Biarritz with a 
thankful heart. 

As his car swept up the drive of Les 
Tles d’Or, his servant, unshaven and travel- 
stained, rose from a pile of luggage beside 
a bed of hydrangeas. 

“What’s the matter?” said his master, 
setting a foot upon the brake. ‘‘Can’t you 
get in?” 

“No, sir. The villa seems to be occupied, 


“What?” 

“A quarter to eight we arrived, sir, just 
as you said. The door was open then, an’ a 
fellow was sweepin’ the steps. I took ’im 
for the caretaker. So I says, ‘Good morn- 
in’,’ I says. ‘Jus’ give me a ’and with this 
stuff.’ ’E stares very ’ard, so I says it 
again in French. ’E didn’ seem to get it, 
so I mentions your name. At that ’e tells 
me to wait, an’ goes orf indoors. I gets out 
Mrs. Dewlap an’ the ’ousemaid an’ begins 
fetchin’ the small things out o’ the bus. 
Then another man appears. ’Appily ’e 
could talk English. ‘You’ve made an 
error,’ ’e says. ‘You’ve come to the wrong 
?ouse.’ ‘What?’ says I. ‘Ain’t this the 
Eel’s Door?’ ‘Perfectly,’ says ’e. ‘Well, 
then wot’s wrong?’ says I. ‘This is 
Captain Pomeroy’s stuff. Are you the 
caretaker?’ ‘I’m the butler,’ ’e says, 
lofty. ‘Ooze Captain Pomeroy?’ ‘You’ll 
soon find out ’oo ’e is,’ I says, ‘if ’e sees 
you in them canvas shoes. An’ ’oo are you 
any’ow? Ooze butler?’ ’E gets very ex- 
cited then, sir, an’ starts on me in French 
an’ wavin’ ’is arms. So I leaves ’im to it 
an’ starts gettin’ the stuff orf of the bus. 
When ’e sees the trunks comin’ down ’e 
gets more excited than ever. ‘No, no,’ ’e 
shouts. ‘Wrong ’ouse. You must go away,’ 
’e shouts, ‘an’ take your baggage.’ Of 
course I takes no notice, but lets ’im rave. 
Then a trunk comes down with a bang. 
“Quiet, quiet!’ ’e yells. ‘You’ll wake my 
lady.’ ‘You’ve woke ’er long ago,’ says I, 
‘for the matter o’ that. An’ ooze your 
lady?’ 

“Well, I couldn’t get the name, sir. 
Mademoiselle Seashell, it sounded like. 
Anyway, I told ’im that there was trouble 
to come and that if ’e wanted to weather 
it, the sooner ’e let me inside an’ on to the 
telephone the better for ’im. The idea was 
to speak to the agent, sir. You gave me ’is 
name. But ’e wouldn’ let me in. I tried 
the back door, but they’d got that fast, an’ 
Ae ane fellow inside with a broom in ’is 
and. 

“By the time I got back the front door 
was shut an’ barred. By the time I’d paid 
the driver Mrs. Dewlap was feelin’ queer, 
sir. So I took ’er to the kitchen window 
an’ asked for a cup of tea. After a lot of 
talk they passed some tea through the 
bars, but it was that filthy she couldn’ 
touch it. So I sent ’er an’ Polly orf to 
walk to the town an’ find a restaurant. 
I ’aven’t seen them since, an’ I s’pose 
they’ve lost themselves. I’ve stayed ’ere 
with the baggage an’ watched that door. 
But it’s never opened again.” 

“T see,’”’ said Pomeroy grimly. ‘Well, 
I’m much obliged. I’m glad you warned 
the butler and I hope he passed it on.” 


sir 


With that, he got out of th 
the broad steps and rang t 
considerable delay the door 
a fat servitor. 

“Miss Seneschal?”’ said P 

“Mademoiselle is engagec 

Pomeroy took out a card, 

“Take her that card,” he 
accepted the pasteboard and 
the door. ‘‘And tell her 
added Pomeroy, as thoug 
leaning against the oak. 

The butler boggled. 

“But mademoiselle is 
monsieur.”’ 

“Do as I say,” said Ivan. 

“When mademoiselle is ¢ 
will give ’er the carte. Eel 
return these afternoon —— 

“Send the card up,” sai 
say that I am below.” ; 

The butler began to pe 

“Very good, sair. Mo 
me, but monsieur is agains’ 

“You can leave it ope 
comfortably. ‘I’m not here 

The butler took a deep br 

“Mademoiselle ’as gomm: 

“No doubt,” said Ivan dr 
that I prevented you. Tell 
if you tried to shut it I gs 
servants to put you in ther 

The butler looked round 
he caught Ivan’s eye and blen 
after one frightful spasm of j 
flung up despairing palms 
into the hall. A flurry of furi 
came to Pomeroy’s ears. T 
returned, with starting eyes, 

““Mademoiselle regrets th 
see you, sair.”’ 

“Right,’’ said Pomeroy 
cigarette. Then—‘“‘Dewlap 
“Berryman!”’ 

“Sir!’’ came a ready cho 
and chauffeur. ; 

“Bring in those things.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

A moment later, bearing a 
them, the two ex-soldiers re 
of the steps. 

“Into the hall for the n 
Pomeroy. ‘‘ They can go ups' 

“Very good, sir.” 5 

The trunk and its bearers } 
Ivan behind, the butler ret 
ward before the cortége after 
a chamberlain preceding roy 
deposited their burden upon: 
ment, Belinda rose from a ¢ 
glory. f 

‘What does this mean?” s 
addressing Ivan. 

“‘It means,”’ said Ivan caln 
aman of my word. I saidIs 
the fifteenth, and here I am. 
to his men. ‘Put the rest ji 
wait within call.’ 2 

“Very good, sir.’’ 

“But I’m in residence,” fla 

“Yes, I’d gathered that,” : 
hanging his hat on a peg. “ 

“D’you mind getting out?’ 
in a shaking voice. ‘Or am 
the police?” /. 

“You can ring up the Basti 
But don’t do the instrumen 
being without a telephone.” 

Miss Seneschal stamped 
pretty foot. i 

“Will you get out of this 

“No,” said Ivan, “I wo 
solid, soul-searing weeks I’ve 
it, and this is where I get on 
leg’s elastic, but you’ve rung 
won’t stretch any more.” 

“Ten weeks?” cried Beli 
I’ve been here only four day 

“T put it at your disposal | 
of July. Eight from thirty-one 

“You also begged me to st 
I liked.” a 


. 


“T hope you will,’”’ said Lv: 
plenty of room.’”’ And w 
into a chair. ; 

“Your bluff,” she sai 
not in the best of taste. I th 
I called it. I’m not going ‘ 

“Aren’t you?” said Pome! 
Not yet, but after lunch. The 

“T mean,” said Beli 
I’m not going to vacate th 

“Good!” said Ivan ch 
ame” 

Miss Seneschal stared. 

(Continued on Pas 
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INSWICK. 
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SURGICAL DRESSINGS ~ 
ADHESIVE PLASTERS 
BABY REQUISITES 
ANTISEPTIC SOAPS 
FIRST AID SUPPLIES 


~and 400 other products 


YOUR DRUGGIST IS MORE THAN A MERCHANT 


He is a scientifically trained pharmacist whose professional judgment 
of quality safeguards you not only in prescriptions, but 
in the articles he sells for your daily use. 


- Try the Drug Store first 
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ere I something 


you really ought to ie 


Most candy adjectives are worn out from 
too much use—“incomparable,” “choice,” 
“wholesome,” “delectable,” “fluffy,” “vel- 
vety,’ “luscious.” You want a taste that 
satisfies you—not mere words. 


Here is what you really ought to do: 
Buy Lowney’s next time. Discover for 
yourself how exceptionally good they are. 
Today you simply can’t get better value. 


And Lowney offers wider variety. Not 
only the elaborate gift box—not only the 
simple inexpensive home package—but 
every step between. The more you know 
about fine chocolates the more you will appre- 
ciate Lowney’s.’ 


JOWNEY'S 


FINE CHOCOLATES 


cAnd— 


Lowney’s Cocoa shows you 
how cocoa oyght to taste! 
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(Continued from Page 130) 

Then she slid down from the table and 
stepped to his side. 

“But if I stay here, you can’t.” 

“Can’t I?” said Ivan. “‘ Well, I’m going 
to have a blinkin’ good try.” 

“Are you serious?’’ demanded Miss 
Seneschal. 

““My dear girl,’’ said Pomeroy, ‘‘at con- 
siderable inconvenience and expense I’ve 
brought about two tons of luggage, four 
servants and a car some seven hundred 
miles. Would you do that by way of being 
comic?” 

“T can’t help that,” said Belinda. “You 
should have inquired before you started.”’ 
‘ Pomeroy leaned back and covered his 
ace, 

“Oh, give me strength!”’ he murmured. 
Then—‘‘ D’you mind indicating the nature 
of the inquiry I should have made?”’ 

“Whether I was here, of course.” 

“T see,”’ said Pomeroy uncertainly. ‘In 
view of our correspondence, I disagree. 
The fifteenth was your suggestion, which 
I was mug enough to accept. But let that 
go. What difference d’you think such an 
inquiry would have made? It would 
certainly have satisfied curiosity, but I 
don’t happen to be curious.” 

“T like to think,’ said Belinda, “that 
you would have postponed your visit.” 

Pomeroy sighed. 

“Of course,”’ he said, ‘“‘the trouble is that 
I’m just an ordinary ass. If I was a half- 
baked worm with a game spine we should 
have our arms round each other’s necks.”’ 

“And if,’ said Belinda sweetly, ‘‘you 
were a gentleman, you’d get up and beg my 
pardon and walk right out of this house.” 

“What? An’ leave my luggage?” said 
Pomeroy. 

Belinda shrugged her shoulders. 

“That,” she said, “‘could be thrown after 
you.” 

Pomeroy closed his eyes. 

“T should simply hate,’” he murmured, 


' “to be a gentleman.” 


With a look of unutterable contempt, 
Miss Seneschal reascended the table and 
folded her arms. 4 

“The villa belongs,’’ she announced, “to 
the one who’s in possession.” 

“That’s not the law,’ said Ivan, “but 
never mind. I’m in possession too.’’ 

“You forced your way in.” 

“‘T did nothing of the sort. The door was 
opened by your butler, thereby occasioning 
a void through which I passed.” 

“Against my will,” said Belinda. “I 
shall cable to Forsyth.” 

“Do,” said Ivan. ‘Mind you give him 
my love.” 

Belinda set her teeth. 

“Tf he says I’m to go, I’ll go. Till 
then Yi 

“But he won’t,” said Pomeroy. ‘‘ You’ve 
every right to be here—and so have I.” 

“But we can’t both of us stay in this 
house.” 

““That,”’ said Ivan, “is a matter of 
opinion. To the best of my recollection, 
there are seven principal bedrooms and six 
bathrooms. I don’t know how many you 
take, but I can struggle through on a 
couple of each.” 

Belinda consulted her wrist watch. 

““Unless,’’ she said, ‘‘you withdraw in 
two minutes, I shall ring for Henri to take 
your luggage outside.” 

“Have a heart,”’ said Pomeroy. ‘‘ Henri’s 
already lost half a stone over this business. 
If you give him an order like that he’ll 
become a wreck.”’ 

“He’s devoted to me,” said Belinda. 

“T’m sure of that,’ said Ivan. ‘But he 
loathes the look in my eye. It’s the com- 
bination of devotion and abhorrence that 
makes him get so hot. They sort of seethe 
together.” 

“D’you propose to interfere with his 
execution of my orders?” 

“Not exactly interfere,” said Ivan. ‘“It’ll 
be more mental. I shall sort of discourage 

eee let 

Belinda drew in her breath. 

“How long,’’ she demanded, “are you 
going on like this?” 

Pomeroy rose. 

“T’m not going on any longer,” he said 
quietly. “I’m through. More, I’ve just 
come across from Bordeaux and I want a 
bath and a change. Reason suggests that 
you're using a first-floor suite. Very well, I 
shall go up to the second floor.” 

Belinda sprang to her feet. 

“T absolutely refuse,’’ she flamed, “to 
consider such an idea. Good heavens, man, 
think of what people would say! What 
about my name?” 


Novemb ; 


should have thought of that bef 
you not an inch, but an ell, ] 
reward? You take a furlong, | 
measure I gave you, without a w 
chuck it in my face and ask : 
Once would have been enough 
men; because I loved you”. 
started—‘“‘yes, loved you, I let: 
twice. I believed you merely 
less—wanted you to have a good 
if I had to pay. It never oceur 
that you were twisting my tail,” 

The girl’s eyes fell and a fin 
her lip. Pomeroy proceeded quie 

“Tf you neither love nor respeet 
can twist a man’s tail nearly off— 
he loves you. But the man musi 
it, Belinda. The moment he does 
respect won’t allow you to twis 
any more.” 

For a moment the two stoc 
Then the girl turned, and walki 
the hall, entered one of the gg 
closed its door. Pomeroy called 
ants and his luggage was taken u; 


“Belinda,”’ said Pomeroy ca 


For the burden of the next six d 
Cherubic shall speak. She wrot 
her sister: 


“My dear: I can’t come yet. 
shall spoil such sport as never 
I told you Belinda Seneschal had ¢ 
me to become her guest at half ; 
notice, quite late last Monday nig 
I told you why. Well, it’s better 
play you ever thought of. Capt: 
eroy is a perfectly charming m¢ 
tall and fair, and he’s got a mer 
a very good nose. He’s thintyeto 
shaven and laughs delightedly, V 
going and a strong sense of hur 
get on admirably. He loves Beli 
much. Belinda’s dark and a beaut 
brown eyes and an exquisite mouth 
as an arrow, and the figure that 
wants. You know, the more you 
the better it looks. In her bathing d 
And she’s really a sweet gir 
turned fifty I’ve learned to expect 
from twenty-five. But this child i 
that. Belinda treats me as if I 
very rich aunt. But she tre: 
Pomeroy as if he were a hideous 
present which she can’t throw ou! 
of offending the donor—a certait 
love, as you will agree. 

“Well, there you are, Mary, 

“Tuesday—my first day h 
rather hectic. The servants, of 
Rival staffs in the same basemen 
mined to serve two masters with | 
range and pantry at the same til 
almost bound to realize the we 
givings of the Litany, even if they 
compatriots, which they aren’t. ~ 
brought out his English servants. 
man could do such a hopeless th 
English cook-housekeeper who ¢ 
a word of French and is accust 
dealing in St. James’s! Can yous 
a French market? More, can you 
in a French kitchen, explaining in 
one reserves for the stone-deaf to | 
cook who believes in France for th 
that the captain deserved the bes 
wouldn’t be her fault if he didn’t | 

“T intervened at last, to preven! 
being done. The French butler t 
ducked in the sink and then shu 
coal cellar. This, because he had it 
that the kitchen crockery was g00¢ 
for Ivan. The brossewr had been 
tive when Ivan’s housemaid had sc 
a dustpan and brush, and when sI 
them had tried to drag them awa} 
criticized his conduct and the 
pinched her arm. Ivan’s che 
mediately knocked him down } 
kneeling on his stomach when I 
The two cooks were under arms, ey 
other wildly and giving viole 
Belinda’s maids and Polly and D 
Ivan’s man—were in support, TeV’ 
another’s countries in terms whi 
they been intelligible to those fo 
they were meant, could not ha 
endured. e 

“T straightened things out s 
Then I called a council upstairs. 
Belinda that if I wasn’t fed I sh 
and I said that I shouldn’t be fe 
didn’t tell her staff that Ivans | 
had as much right here as they. 
things were arranged—in the on 
way. Henri was compensated 
and Dewlap was given his place. 
cook was appointed cook to the ht 
and Ivan’s housekeeper put in 
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e, Since then peace has reigned— 
airs. It was also a step forward 
2 ground floor, because it meant 
three must feed together. 
meals are a perfect scream. Be- 
3 at one end of the table, Ivan at 
-and I sit in between. They both 
ye vivaciously, but such conversa- 
they use to each other is of the 
type. The impression that I am 
|; of a married couple who are upon 
nity is sometimes overwhelming. 
ights to enhance this. The other 
looked across at Belinda. ‘I don’t 
a finger bowls,’ he said. ‘Haven’t 
jany other ones, dear?’ Belinda 
and I began to laugh. Then— 
‘chese big enough?’ says my lady. 
, says Ivan. ‘I’m afraid of wetting 
’ Belinda fought not to smile. 
the inventory,’ she said. ‘Right,’ 
1. ‘What’s the French for “finger 
’ ‘Consult a dictionary,’ says 
‘I can’t,’ says Ivan. ‘I gave 
‘Henri. His need was greater than 
‘Belinda broke down at that, as 
stand proper; but order was soon 

They never meet except at meals, 
ir once so far has either had a meal 
‘is, under the guise of insisting upon 
‘nts, they improve the opportunity 
together. 
| keeps his end up and is thoroughly 
, but he never intrudes or oversteps 
k. After dinner we go to the 
room and he retires to the library. 
oms command the terrace, but if 
itside Ivan never comes out. Of 
e’s as much my host as Belinda’s 
‘ss, but he never lets me feel that. 
ude to me is that of a fellow guest. 
y Belinda’s car was out of action. 

she or I knew of it was when we 
wn to go out and found Ivan’s 
he door. Belinda stopped dead. 
»turned upon Dewlap. ‘I thought 
_ the car was here.’ The chauffeur 
ad. ‘You’ve broken a spring, miss, 
‘in Pomeroy ’opes that you’ll use 
Belinda began to flush, so I got 
k. After a moment she followed 
/eouldn’t let you refuse,’ I said. 
iot the man to do this for gain.’ 
| squeezed my fingers. ‘I hoped,’ 
\—*I hoped you would force my 
I'll remember that,’ said I. She 
(exquisitely. 
‘ou see, the end is approaching. 
now I must fly down to dinner. I 
_be late for worlds. 
“Your loving sister, 

“ JANE.” 


I said the end was approaching. 
* dinner we sat on the terrace—a 
fe Presently I called Ivan. He 
| at the window, pipe in hand. 
n’t you come and sit here?’ I said. 
\cked to stay indoors.’ ‘D’you 
?’ he said, hesitating. ‘I’m sure 
id I. ‘Of course, if you’d rather 
— He came out and sat down. 
I talked for a while, and then 
joined in. By ten o’clock the 
|Ine was rolling. When we got up 
| bed Belinda gave Ivan her hand. 
veey nice of you to lend me your 
said. Ivan bowed. ‘It was very 
‘rou to use it,’ he said gently. I 
scape, but Belinda caught me up. 
| last act has begun. ye 


| 
|Cherubice was right. As a matter 

he accelerated the dénouement by 

ier foot firmly on the pedal of 
lity and pressing it right down. In 
yn the very next evening the three 
been together for a quarter of an 
en she rose and announced her 

\ of retiring to take a short nap. 
it she walked into the library. 

a moment, Ivan, who had risen 
imed his seat and put his pipe back 
yuth. 
hope she’s all right,” said Belinda 
". “D’you think I should go and 


hook his head. 

1’t think so,” he said. 

| Was a silence. 

ak I’d better,” said Belinda. 

Shouldn’t,” said Ivan uneasily. 

|Pposing you woke her.” 

itted across the pavement and 
room. Her back toward the 

her Shoes in her hand, Lady 

* was in the act of stealthily 

! door. Belinda sank to her 

a bureau. When the door 
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had closed, she rose and turned to the 
terrace. 

As she sank into her chair—“ All right?”’ 
queried Ivan. 

Belinda nodded. 

The night was marvelous. The moon 
sailed in the heaven, a clean-cut stoup of 
glory upon a violet field. Far on the left 
Spain sloped to the ocean with the crouch 
of a drinking beast. To the right a lazy 
school of surf marched out of vision. A 
fitful breeze played with the sweet-smelling 
air as a kitten will play with a fringe. 
Belinda sighed. 

“The worst of a place like this,’’ she said 
slowly, ‘“‘is that it always seems such a 
shame to go away.” 

Ivan’s heart stood still. 

““T—I hope you aren’t going,’’ he stam- 
mered. 

“T must on Thursday,” said Belinda, 
twisting her pretty hands. ‘‘Lady Che- 
rubic’s sister is beginning to stamp and I 
can’t presume upon her kindness.” 

“T won’t hear of your leaving,” blurted 
Ivan. “Of course I shall go to a hotel.” 

Belinda shook her head. 

“Tt’s very kind of you,” she said, “but 
it can’t be done. For one thing, I don’t 
think Henri’s available.” 

“Thank God for that,’ said Ivan fer- 
vently. ‘“‘And of course Dewlap’ll stay. 
He’s crazy about you.” 

“You’re very good,”’ said Belinda, ‘‘but 
I’m afraid I must go. I think if I were you 
I should keep the cook on, but Jacques is a 
washout.”’ 

“T—I shan’t stay on if you go.” 

Belinda started. 

“You—won’t—stay on?” she faltered. 
“Why on earth not?”’ 

Ivan shifted uneasily. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he said. “Why— 
why should I?”’ 

“Well, that’s what you came for—Ivan.” 

“T know. But—vwell, it’s a bigger house 
than I thought. You know—a shade roomy 
for one. The thought of five empty bath- 
rooms ’d make my blood run cold.” 

““Tsn’t there someone you can ask?”’ 

Pomeroy shook his head. 

“Not a soul.” 

“But this is absurd,’”’ said Belinda, cross- 
ing her legs. “One day you won’t come 
because I’m here and the next you won’t 
stay because I’m not.” 

“Won’t come?” cried Ivan. ‘“‘How 
could I?” 

‘Well, you did eventually, didn’t you?”’ 

“T know, but ——”’ 


“Tf you’d liked,’ said Belinda, ‘‘you — 


could have come on the fifth.” 

“‘T precious near did,”’ said Ivan. “‘When 
I got your card I nearly went off the deep 
end.” 

“But you should have, Ivan.’”’? The man 
took his pipe from his mouth and stared at 
the maid. ‘‘ You should have written back, 
telling me to beat it for the hothouse and 
saying that, come snow, September the 
woolly fifth would see you here.” 

“Oh, you ungrateful girl! What if I 
had?” 

“Then,” said Belinda, with a dazzling 
smile—‘“‘then I should have come on the 
fourth.” 

“What?” screamed Ivan, leaping up. 

“Hush!” said Belinda, laying finger on 
lip. “‘You’ll—you’ll wake her.” 
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“D’you mean,” whispered Ivan 
hoarsely—‘‘d’you mean you were waiting 
for me?” 

“Listen,” said Belinda. ‘Do you re- 
member what Forsyth said that day about 
the will? He made us read between the 
lines, didn’t he? He showed us the implied 
condition upon which we were left this 
villa—that we should enjoy it together. 
Well, that implied condition stuck in my 
mind. Presently I turned it round. If you 
remember, he said we ought to reason upon 
the will’s behalf. And I asked myself 
whether, if Colonel Drawbridge had known 
that we were going to enjoy his home 
apart, he would have left it us. And I 


came to the conclusion that he wouldn’t. | 
Well, that being so, there was only one | 
thing to be done. Noblesse oblige, you know. | 


You can’t take advantage of the dead.” 

“Belinda!” 

“Wait! That’s only my point of view. 
There’s no reason on earth why you should 
adopt it. My conclusion may be all wrong. 
But if ever I come again, I’ll get hold of 
Lady Cherubic and I hope you’ll come too. 
And when—when I marry, Ivan, I shall 
renounce,” 

There was a long silence. 

At length, ‘““I—I thought you were 
twisting my tail,” said Ivan Pomeroy. 

“T know. I—I wasn’t. 
twists the tail of a man she respects.” 

Pomeroy stepped forward and picked up 
my lady’s hand. 


“YT don’t take your view,” he said | 


steadily, ‘‘about the will. The implied con- 
dition was blunter and much more precise. 
You can’t make enjoyment a condition; 
that’s merely a matter of hope. But you 
can make—wedlock.”’ 
tremble, and Belinda lifted its fellow and 
covered her eyes. ‘“‘Let’s do as you did, 
dear, and turn it round. If old Drawbridge 


had known of our bust-up, d’you think | 


he’d ’ve left us this place?”’ 

The girl hesitated. Then—‘‘He—he 
might have, Ivan, just as a matter of hope.” 

Ivan fell on his knees and drew her hand 
from her face. This was all rosy. 

“Don’t let’s get out of our depth, dear. 
There’s something above inducements and 
villas and old fellows’ whims. Something 
stronger. It kept me out of this villa for 
ten long weeks.” 

“And me,’’ whispered Belinda. Ivan 
put her hands to his lips and let his head 
fall to her lap. ‘‘When you asked me to 
lunch and said what you did that day, it 
made me think. And then suddenly I was 
all sorry I hadn’t gone. And then I thought 
of the will. I thought perhaps if we saw 


something of each other—not exactly off | 


” 


parade, but at—at home, Ivan 

The man put his arms about her and 
kissed her mouth. 

“T love you,” he said simply. “I love 
you far better than ever I did before. 
When I came in that morning and found 
you here in the hall, I—I felt I always 
wanted to find you there when I came in. 
You looked so wonderful, Belinda.’ 

With her hands on his shoulders—‘‘ You 
didn’t behave as though you did.” 

“Respect had to be served.” 

Belinda nodded gravely. 

“That’s right. When you told me off at 
the last ——”’ 

“T beg your pardon, my darling. I 
didn’t know.” 

“How could you, dear? Well, I felt an 
enormous respect.” 

“T wonder you didn’t hate me.”’ 

“T did—till luncheon next day, like 
thunder. And then ”” She hesitated 
there and slid her arms round his neck. 
“You looked so nice, my darling, across 
our own table.” 

““My sweet, my sweet —— 

Ivan rose to his feet and put a hand to 
his throat. A moment’s fumbling and in 
his hand lay a ring. This was fast to a 
cord about his neck. The girl gasped. 

“Tyan! Since when?” 

“Since the night we tore it,’”’ he said. 

He snapped the cord and took her left 
hand in his. Then he slid the ring on to 
her finger and put her palm to his lips. 
Her arms were close about him and her 
cheek against his. 

“‘Tvan, Ivan, my blessed! Now I know! 
Till a moment ago I wasn’t sure that it 
wasn’t the will.” 

The man picked her up in his arms. 

“You faithless child,’ he said. “It was 
always only a question of finding a ‘way, 
and then you found it.” 

Belinda regarded him with shining eyes. 

“That’s easy enough,”’ she said, ‘‘ where 
there’s a will.” 


” 


A girl never | 


The hand began to | 
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ii—faintly laid down. Shehassmall 
—babies—and is married to a man 
dominance of personality and an 
nary versatility. She is sub- 
present, but she will inevitably 
hesurface. Those lines will deepen 
own self-assertion. I am wonder- 
and in which direction she will 
bs 
he quite as interested as women 
try. Few are frank about it. They 
s;ave, or try to have, an air of 
¢ olerance—of course it’s silly, but 
/-dollar - or -so-for-a-good - cause 
‘ but —— Well, here’s an instance: 
ihabiting a gorgeous tent at a Red 
itival held at a famous country 
ie affair had been widely adver- 
40 My presence as one of the spe- 
; | was surprised to see a man, a 
ad not seen for several years, enter 
1 his oecasion—Chinese bower. 
in the newspaper that you were 
told me, “and I’m thinking of ask- 
iin young woman to marry me, so 
z) her down. I want you to look at 
” 


she know?”’ I inquired. 

a the least. I haven’t said any- 
her about you, not even that I 
q But I want you to see her hand.” 


‘you can or will give an inch. Tl 
yprry for you both if you try it.” 
rear later I saw him on the street. 


“You were absolutely 
was quite out of the question. We 
the way home after we left you 


od. 
1 u were pretty sure it wouldn’t do 
dcame tome,’ Iadded. “If you’d 
i/ly in love with her you wouldn’t 
sd anyone’s opinion. However, 
1 Say my advice wasn’t good.” 
raed sheepishly. 
1: a good little guesser,’’ was as far 
mmit himself. 
same Red Cross bazaar I had oc- 
ead the hand of a man famous as 
i throughout the land. To my as- 
i\t, 1 saw every indication of the 
n collector, the lover of beautiful 

tere was a late and absolute break 
al that brought big business to the 
d him this and he laughed; then 
I; perfectly true. I was pitch- 
) banking at thirty.” That man 
u Vanderlip. 
\riends, the flappers, I’ll say a good 
»y aren’t half so bad as they’re 
‘he average young girl of today 
, that is both capable and adapt- 
admirable degree. They have 
3s. Of course, their first question 

“Am I going to get married?” 
“When am I going to get mar- 
which I always reply in a tone of 
am afraid you will, and it’s al- 
) — to which cynicism they 
wet. 


-e Line of the Heart 


nlast winter in one of our large 
nities, and I certainly had an op- 
Jof studying the flapperhood of 
They never let me have a mo- 
ce; and I must say that, men- 
i ly and imaginatively, the female 
es had it all over the male. The 
© Was way behind; and let there 
ake, the male flapper is right 


«I have been leading up to the 
tat line—the line of the heart. 
Ows how much we all, men and 

e, and at all ages from seven to 


It would seem that 
he world could be paraphrased 
: ble—What does it matter if you 
Wale world if you lose love? Even 
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away from the ring finger, if you get what I 
mean. But the truth of the matter is that 
for the palmist to judge the hand of one of a 
matrimonial pair without seeing the other is 
to fail to read properly. 

Many fluttering women have stretched 
out imploring hands to me with the ques- 
tion, ‘Is he true to me?” I have had to 
answer something like this: ‘The make-up 
of your hands indicates thus and thus. Let 
me see his hands and I can at least tell you 
whether his character tends to sex loyalty 
or not; but how am I to read him in you? 
Here, perhaps, is indication of suspicion, 
oversensibility, touchy vanity. These 
characteristics will make you unduly anx- 
ious. But that is not placing your mate in 
one category or another.’’? And what these 
distraught jealous women will demand of 
one! Not once but many times I have had 
a total stranger implore me to mediate, to 
see the “other woman,” to “go to her hus- 
band and tell him,” and so forth and so on. 

Truly the power of love is terrible; noth- 
ing stands before it. Pride melts, self- 
respect, honor—everything. And again, 
what fortitude it brings, what unselfishness, 
what inspiration ! 


The Telltale Hand 


There has never been, to my mind, a true 
personification of love. Love is neither the 
Venus of beauty nor a blindfolded child, nor 
the compelling youth of Eros, nor Astarte, 
Hathor, Draupadi—none of them. A 
strange two-faced deity, Love, with many 
arms like the Hindu gods; on one hand dis- 
pensing all good, on the other, destruction; 
blind in one eye and all-seeing in the other; 
cruel and kind, uplifting and degrading— 
and yet one and the same. 

Of all the confidences that have been 
poured upon me, the most painful have 
been those inspired by the heart line and its 
accompanying girdle of Venus—a narrow 
belt, situated above the true heart line and 
extending from between the first and second 
fingers to between the little and third fin- 
gers. It holds the record of the purely 
physical dominion of passion. 

There has been but one real comfort in 
the too harassing responsibility of giving 
advice that has been demanded, nay, im- 
plored. It will not be taken. I know just 
how Cassandra felt. 

True, I have sometimes been able to help. 
Though I have never been willing to puta 
finger between the upper and nether mill- 
stones of husband and wife, I have not had 
the heart to refuse, upon occasion, to bridge 
the gap between parent and child. I have 
taken upon myself the thankless task of 
bringing mother and daughter together 
over matters vital to the future of both. 
Fears, habit and inhibitions of every kind 
have built so many barriers that often 
threaten utter disaster. I’ve done this 
service for son and father; and once—a 
queer case—between father and son. The 
father had let the blame for his own actions 
fall upon his son. I had found indications 
in his hand of conscience-stricken intro- 
spection that for a long period almost over- 
whelmed all creative power in work. Then 
he confessed—one of those tortured, bitter 
confessions that wring the heart and leave 
the recipient with a loathing of all mankind. 
But the secret was destroying not only his 

son but himself, and, by reflex action, his 
wife. He couldn’t face her, nor the commu- 
nity in which he lived, nor his son, who had 
been driven from it. 

I saw his wife and advised uprooting— 


another city, another name—and before 
disappearing from his place and position, a 
public statement, assuming the blame and 
exonerating the boy. 

This is one of the few cases where I know 
the sequel. A year later the wife and mother 
sought me out. She’d had a hard time do- 
ing it, for how find a Madame Zara or a 
Pandoretta when that person is not a pro- 
fessional with a shingle? On this occasion 
I was far from home; my services had been 
obtained through a friend who was no 
longer available. Anyhow, she did find me, 
and told me she and her husband were 
happy in their new life. The son had gone 
back to his own home town and married the 
girl of his choice. So that was that. 

Considering the hands of both husband 
and wife together is most interesting and 
most enlightening. I’d say to engaged 
couples, ““Go and have your characters 
analyzed together.” It’s good advice and 
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RA last, humanity has been 

given a really powerful weapon 
for combating disease-producing 
germs and the untold suffering 
caused by them. Colds, grippe, 
sore throat, influenza, tonsilitis, 
pneumonia and diphtheria area few 
of the large group of respiratory 
diseases. They are all caused by 
germs which enter the body 
through the mouth and nose. They 
are unquestionably the great 
plague of modern times. Today, 
Zonite provides a greater degree 
of protection against them than 
has ever before been possible. 


More powerful than pure 
carbolic acid yet absolutely 
non-poisonous 
Zonite is not only non-poisonous 
but non-caustic and non-burning 
as well. It can be used freely as 
directed wherever germs are likely 
to be, especially on the delicate 
membranes of the mouth, nose 
and throat. The simple practice 
of gargling the throat and spray- 
ing the nose twice a day with 
Zonite is the best insurance that 
medical science has yet provided 
against the respiratory germ 

diseases. 


A noted physician recently re- 
marked that “Zonite, at last, offers 
the public at large a means of 
avoiding an inestimable amount 
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ion 


undreamed of a | fete years ago 


of sickness and suffering. With 
so powerful a preventive obtain- 
able there is some hope now that 
the spread of respiratory and germ 
diseases can be checked. They 
will be if people can be made to 
realize that prevention is not only 
advisable but that it is vitally neces- 
sary for the welfare of the individ- 
ual and the community as well.” 


Important: Weak antiseptics and 
deadly poisons are being replaced by 
Zonite in millions of enlightened homes, 
offices and infirmaries. Its Positive 
germ-killing power gives rea/ protec- 
tion without the dangers of poisoning. 
Zonite is the ideal mouthwash, for in 
additioa to the sanitary cleansing that 
it gives it also destroys the odors of 
bad breath (halitosis) caused by con- 
ditions in the mouth. It is not enough 
to use mild antiseptics and dentifrices 
which do lit- 
tle more than 
produce a 
feeling or taste 
of cleanliness. 
Reliable pro- 
tection against 
contagion and 
gum infec- 
tions is essen- 
tial. Zonite 
provides this protection— the protec- 
tion of real germicidal cleanliness. 
Booklet with brief story of this re- 
markable, non- poisonous antiseptic 
comes with each bottle. At druggists’ 
everywhere—$.50 and $1.00; slight- 
ly higher in Canada. 


ZONITEYPRODUCTS COMPANY 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
In Canada: 165 Dufferin Street, Toronto 


Lonile 


ZONITE PRODUCTS Co. 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Please’send me free copy of the new Zonite 
book on the use of personal antiseptics in the 
home. 


Name 


Address Wer. sie hes se 
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Florsheim Patent Leather Low Shoes dress 
your feet in style and in comfort. Their re- 
finement shows correct taste; their non- 
slipping, hugtite features insure perfect ft. 
Most Styles $10 
Gall Booklet, ‘Styles of the Gimes’’ on “Request 
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they’d probably adore doing it. But would 
they profit thereby? Not if they were really 
in love, as I told the gentleman who brought 
me his fiancée to look over. However, let 
me state right here that that ancient saw 
about the attraction of opposites may be 
right as to attraction, but it’s all wrong as 
to suitability. The happiest, most enduring 
marriages are founded upon likeness. The 
more alike the better, unless, perhaps, it’s a 
matter of violent temper, when, of course, 
the companion should have balance and 
self-control. Also supersensitiveness and 
jealousy should never be doubled. Two of 
these together will make themselves and 
the angels weep. By all means, let artist 
marry artist or art lover; and musicians 
are better mated to the musical, the busi- 
ness woman to the business man. 

And above all, look for a similarity in a 
sense of humor. Dissimilarity of that all- 
important sense has ruined more homes 
| than vamps, drink and religious differences 
| put together. How to tell it? Um— 

that’s hard, for it isn’t to be found in the 
lines. Truly adaptable people, who are 
those with a sense of humor, have the flex- 
ible hand, warm in color and warm in its 
heat quality. The palm is invariably 
spotted, the flanges of the fingers well pro- 
portioned, apt to be a trifle wide at the tips, 
which are sensitive. People with large 
bumps of ambition, which bump is right 
| under the first finger, very seldom own that 


cherished gift. Why, heaven only knows. 
| That other old saw about “‘ Man’s love is 
| of man’s life a thing apart; ’tis woman’s 
whole existence” is all bosh. With many 
women it is a thing apart, and with innu- 
merable men it is their whole existence. 
The love-dependent man is really more 
common than the love-dependent woman, 
and his number is increasing; or rather, the 
love-dependent woman is decreasing, as she 
finds that work is an anodyne. 


Telepathy or Plain Hunch? ~ 


| Of course, the chief cause of suicide con- 
tinues to be unrequited love. But statistics 
| show that the very young are its victims, 
before they learn that the harness of life 
may be arestraint; but it also isa steadier, 
and holds one up. - Still, I have no doubt 


- | that if Eve had ever parted my tent flaps of 


When aradiator won't get hot- 
Teea $1.60 invested in ArRID tr th 1S 
(/ 


will make the coldest radia- 

tor hot. And by ridding the 

radiator of cold air it lets the steam do its 
work and saves your fuel. 

It needs no “fixing’’ because it is non-adjustable 
—never leaks—and makes no noise. Any pair of 
hands can put it on any steam radiator in two 
minutes. 


Made and guaranteed by the 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Specialties Department 1807 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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| pandanus leaves and asked me to read her 
left hand, while she hid a half-eaten apple 
behind her in her right, her first question 
| would have been, ‘‘Does he love me?” and 
_ her second, “Will he keep on loving me?” 
| and the third, ‘‘Tell me about that horrid 
| Lilith woman—has she been in to see you?” 

I often wonder about that heart line. 
Should we be grateful for its harassments or 
wish for the monkey palm again? But what 
of the strong head line when the heart line 
is pale and deflected? Preserve me from 
that person! I think that’s the answer. 

I have spoken of a sort of telepathy. 
Once in a great while comes a hunch—a de- 
sire to tell someone something that I am 
quite aware is not indicated by the hand. 
I usually curb these impulses sharply. I 
can’t back them up. I may be saying some- 
thing utterly foolish or get myself into the 
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well-known peck of trouble—a ¢ 
state of mind, as everyone know 
tinetly communicable, particular 
one has been concentrating with 
might, trying, as when at public e 
ments, to cover as much ground a 
in a very short space of time; the 
adjustments to different tempe 
gauging comprehensions and ment 
ments in order to make oneself in 
This, I think, may make for re 
Occasionally the impulse is overt 
and I have voiced my thought, ¥ 
queer results. ‘ 
One of the strangest and most 
episodes of this nature that ever | 
to me occurred during the war. |] 
come back from Canada in time 
bit in a war-relief benefit. In fa 
for my change of costume, I mig 
say I went from train to ballroon 


The Silver H ound 


Toward the end of the evel 
was thoroughly tired out, and e 
jumpy and nervous, which is ur 
me, a very distinguished-looking 
man sought my tent. I judgedh 
member of one of the many co. 
then in our midst. His hands y 
interesting—cultured, traveled, 
thoughtful, rare palms that area 
read. - I felt that he was paying | 
attention to what I was saying, 
now and then a quizzical little s 
seemed to be thinking deeply, 
something. I had not been aw: 
was getting hunchy, but I sudde 
myself saying in a perfectly leve 

“‘He’s here—just came in. If 
want to be recognized, you can 
the back flap of my tent. It wil 
into the corridor.” . 

He snapped to his feet, lool 
sharply, said ‘‘Humph!”’ and bol 
rear exit. Then he stopped, turt 
hard at me, came forward quickl 
in his watch pocket, took out 
peared to be a charm, held it an 
me to see, said “Thank you,’ 
gone. 

What he had shown me was a 
hound. I knew the token. Al 
senger! Wherever the English fi 
bearer of the silver hound ean 
command and commandeer any 
an ocean liner to a night in jai 
king’s messenger is to stand ve 
the confidence of the nation. Ii 
read these lines he will rememb 
dent and wonder, perhaps, fo 
doubt that he took me for a fell 
of the service or a planted enyo 
own Department of Justice. 
there was a radio working in mj 
had caught the advent of som 
tagonistic, not unexpected on I 
wish I knew what it was all abou 
it was who had just come in. Ido 
I shall ever know. He had wond 
that king’s messenger, and I k 
ever it was he was sent to do, | 
all honor and faith. They wei 
hands. I wish I could see them 
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-|ey were made smaller, and then 
iner materials for the colonel’s, 
cheaper materials for Jtudy 
Then somebody hit upon the 
‘atting powder and rougye in the 
and they say the mainufacturer 
did that let slit a fine chance. 
act didn’t shiow on the outside 
3 rouge and which powder, and 
ymié shortcoming in design they 
t mixed. Other manufacturers 
these difficulties. Today the 
lag in this line is the thin watch- 
ypact—the name explains its 
. One of the first was designed 
jvelry manufacturer, who found 
sind for it that his jewelry output 
ondary. ; 
js been the big factor of growth in 
ties, which are the leading items 
» merchandise. Women wanted 
ithe while and were waiting for 
ijarers to put them up in conven- 


« showing the part convenience 
ty play in these products is told 
.srfume manufacturer. During the 
soment of his scent was made to 
‘ires and sold so quickly to the 
eoving Argentineans that a second 
-cabled. When it arrived, how- 
hi consignee refused to pay for it, 
je perfume was exactly like that 
2 first shipment. But the bottle 
mt. The first lot had been put up 
xy phial with a glass rod attached 
ypper, making it easy to use a 
dp of scent. The Argentineans 
e perfume for the sake of the 
¢mping it out and using the con- 
{i costly French perfume. In the 
spment there was no glass rod and 
‘ianted the stuff. 

tl after the war ended, there was a 
vasion of our beauty market that 
/yerican manufacturers and sped 
3 evelopment of new containers. 
vers were chiefly French perfume 
irers, who sent over costly odors 
ii bottles. When it comes to artis- 
g, the French, of course, are very 
ome. Their bottles were works of 
4jmanufacturer, for example, had 
ment of scents with Egyptian 
lis bottles were glass replicas of 
a|zods and goddesses, and each was 
1) a fiber box made to resemble a 
ase. Others reproduced ancient 
e/hials and tear bottles, and still 
§t reproductions of little human 
\ith the stoppers fashioned into 
e Frenchmen not only expressed 
af daintiness in their bottles and 
)ut made the latter as attractive 
‘ume itself. 


rt in Scent Bottles 


n glass manufacturers were not 
jasping the idea, and in the past 
t ee years have designed hundreds 
ittles and jars for perfume and 
eity merchandise; and moreover, 
; on lines of their own after a 
d of imitating French design and 
that they were not the best 
merican women. 
e, we had to start from scratch, 
French glass makers and _per- 
}ve been working hand in glove 
hundred years,” said a glass 
ter who specializes in this kind 
There is a whole guild of artists 
rking to design novel and artistic 
for French perfumers. More- 
nius in this line appeared some 
& designing containers that were 
(ary in their originality and 
n this side, we had been putting 
ler in plain bottles, made 
be thrown away, or in cut-glass 
{iamented only with the cutter’s 
a creations began coming 
| Were copied by some American 
ers; but others, going into the 
of the thing, decided that they 
: for us and struck out on lines of 
<A 
ich containers are designed for 
often stretch it to the point of 
_We reasoned that a perfume 
Ys in sight on a woman’s 
pt a long while, and should 
© pleasing to the eye at first 
ye @ permanent beauty. Then 
nodels were costly and could be 
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used only for the most expensive scents. So 
we have designed containers that have not 
only the beauty of form but have made 
them in various colors and with dainty 
stoppers, and ornamented them in striking 
ways. The costly French perfumes are stil] 
purchased by Americans who can afford 
them, but we’ve captured the greater de- 
mand for medium-priced scents, and are 
holding and extending it.”’ 

Perfume has still to get its growth in the 
general development of the beauty indus- 
try. It lags behind partly because, as a 
manufacturer puts it, “It is the last thing a 
woman uses after she has applied all the 
other things, and then she uses only a 
drop!”’” But it lags behind also because 
Americans do not use perfumes so freely as 
some other nationalities, especially the 
Latins. In this respect we still fall short of 
being truly civilized—from the perfume 
compounder’s viewpoint. But he has his 
anticipation of a bigger demand. 

Item: Sightly packages are beginning to 
increase his trade. 

Item: The element of convenience is be- 
ing introduced in novelties like the little 
glass tubes holding a drop or two of expen- 
sive scent which can be carried about in the 
purse and used by breaking the tube. 

Item: The French invasion was chiefly 
one of perfume. Every time American 
perfume manufacturers get together they 
grumble about the imported stuff; but as 
my friend the publisher tells them, “Why, 
you and your wives are wearing imported 
clothes and using other imported merchan- 
dise! Forget the relatively small volume of 
French scents and sell your own, and thank 
the Frenchmen for making new customers!” 


Masculine Vanity 


Finally, people who will not buy perfume 
as such, and perhaps have a prejudice 
against it, are getting it anyway, for the in- 
direct use of perfumes is much greater than 
the direct use. It is said that by far the 
greatest demand for perfume is for scenting 
toilet soaps. 

One morning, quite a few years back, a 
Middle Western druggist arrived in New 
York on an early train and went to the 
office of an advertising agent whose name 
had been given him. The advertising man 
hadn’t come down yet, and after waiting 
half an hour or so, he went to another ad- 
vertising agency which was open. 

This druggist had originated a cleansing 
preparation to be used in facial massage. 
It was new and excellent, and at first he 
sold it to barbers, calling at their shops and 
showing how the stuff was to be used. 
When he got going and made a little money 
he began advertising the preparation in a 
small way in his own city, but always to the 
men. The merits of his specialty were ex- 
plained so men would ask barbers to use it 
with massage. That was his idea when he 
came to New York seeking an advertising 
man who could help him win a wider mar- 
ket. It never occurred to him that the 
barber might be eliminated and people 
taught to massage themselves until women 
began buying the preparation. There lay 
the true market and the manufacturer 
made a fortune out of his specialty. 

One beauty appeal to mere men is irre- 
sistible. As a woman will do anything to 
improve her complexion, so a man will do 
anything to save his hair. On that ac- 
count, the logical market for a hair tonic is 
through the barber shop. That was the 
way another manufacturer sold his hair 


tonic until about four years ago. Apart | 


from a few drug stores, his customers were 
all barbers. But women discovered this 
preparation, liked it and brought about a 
complete change in sales policy. It was 
advertised to women, put in the depart- 
ment stores and beauty parlors, and even- 


tually in the cheapest stores, and sales be- | 


gan to increase like wildfire. 

Women set themselves to learn a new 
beauty wrinkle. On that account, the use 
of manicure products has grown so greatly 
the past few years that one manufacturer 
is now said to be selling more than $1,000,- 
000 worth of a manicure preparation 
yearly. Originally he made it as a side line 
in his general chemical brokerage business. 
It had merits, and with a small sum of 
money he began advertising, showing women 
how to care for their hands. In five years 
his sales rose from $7000 to more than 
$500,000. 
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ik you build, of course you will want bathroom accessories 
installed in the walls where they are convenient, permanent 


and out of the way. 


But make sure that you get the right 


kind. Some fixtures that may look well enough at first, suddenly 
develop cracks and stains in the glazed surface, because they can’t 
stand changes of temperature. These cracks permit dust, soap and 


germs to penetrate. 


Then you are in for it. No amount of scrubbing or scouring can 
remove these defects. The appearance of the bathroom you were so 
proud of is ruined. The only thing to do is to rip out these fixtures 
and get Fairfacts Fixtures, made by a special process that prevents 
these cracks—guaranteed to last as long as your home. 


Why take chances? 


Ir 1s so easy to remember that Fairfacts Fixtures are guaranteed 
to preserve their snow white lustre as long as a building stands. 
Guarantee certificates are pasted on the fixtures. They shouldn't 
be removed until you see them yourself and make sure that they 


are genuine Fairfacts Fixtures. 


Send for “The Perfect Bathroom” right now 


Decine on the style of fixtures you want 
—soap holders, paper holders, tooth- 
brush holders, tumbler holders, shelves, 
towel bars, hooks. Study model arrange- 
ments of bathrooms. Then when you do 


decide to build arrange with your archi- 
tect or tile contractor to install Fairfacts 
Fixtures because they are manufactured 
by a special process and definitely guar- 
anteed for the life of your building. 


THE FAIRFACTS COMPANY, INC., Manufacturers 
234-236 West 14th Street, New York City 
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IXED as the stars! Temperature 

cannot affect it. Harshest water 
cannot impede it. Toughest bristles 
cannot resist it. 

Mennen Shaving Cream is white 
magic—a triumph of modern chemis- 
try that makes shaving under any con- 
ditions an absurdly simple incident. 
Have you tried the Mennen beard- 
softening process—dermutation ? 
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Besides the new convenient con.,!"€rs, 
manufacturers have discovered that 4P- 
parently trifling changes in their ways & 
selling have worked wonders. For years a 
certain concern had been selling good com- 
plexion powder, put up rather plainly, at 
twenty-five cents a box. When the cos- 
metic boom came competitors sold the 
same quantity for fifteen cents. Instead of 
cutting the price, the old concern put a new 
brand on the market at fifty cents, and it 
not only overcame competition but proved 
even more popular with women in poorer 
city neighborhoods than among the well- 
to-do. In New York, for instance, Third 
Avenue buys a good deal more than Fifth 
Avenue. 

This seems to be a business in which al- 
most anybody can make a start, and one 
eternally fascinating to people who start 
but do not get far. What more alluring 
than the idea of putting two cents’ worth 
of this with three cents’ worth of this and 
adding a penny’s worth of perfume, and 
selling it for a dollar—two dollars—five 
dollars? It is true that the raw materials 
in many beauty preparations cost but a few 
cents a pound, and the products are retailed 
by the ounce. But it takes skill to turn 
these inexpensive materials into prepara- 
tions for which people will pay fancy prices, 
and the very fact that the industry attracts 
novices makes the competition unusually 
bitter. 

The other side of the industry was shown 
a couple of years ago in the money-in-mud 
boom. Clay has been used for ages as a 
cleanser and beautifier, particularly among 
people who, like the American Indians, had 
no soap. The Greeks used it, and the 
Romans, and Moses was probably found 
by Pharaoh’s daughter while she was tak- 
ing a mud bath. Time passed, the cycle 
repeated itself, the psychological moment 
arrived—and mud again became a beauti- 
fier. New beauty parlors giving mud treat- 
ments sprang up daily, and numerous 
beauty-clay preparations were marketed 
for the woman who wanted to beautify her- 
self. But in the judgment of level-headed 
men in the industry the thing was overdone 
on price. 

At the height of the boom a medical 
organization attacked beauty mud. Some- 
body is always attacking beauty merchan- 
dise and taking the joy out of the manu- 
facturer’s life. Now it is the parson, then 
the chemist, again the judge. In this case 
it was the doctor, and he not only pooh- 
poohed mud as a beautifier but told how 
any woman could make her own with a 
few cents’ worth of material obtainable in 
any drug store. 


The Hidden Demonstrator 


Once upon a time a similar attack was 
directed against perfume. Women were 
told that it was foolish to pay high prices 
for scents when, by growing a few flowers 
in the back yard and following simple direc- 
tions, they could make their own scents for 
a few pennies. This had the effect, ulti- 
mately, of making thousands of women 
think about perfume—and go to the drug 
store to buy some! 

How keen the competition for these mil- 
lions of dollars that her ladyship spends in 
beauty merchandise is shown by the hidden- 
demonstrator device in selling it, found in a 
good many of the large department stores. 
The demonstrator, almost always a woman, 
is employed by the manufacturer to go into 
a store and introduce his preparations to 
shoppers. Sometimes she has a little table, 
or a place behind the counter, or maybe a 
booth, and according to the nature of the 
preparation, either explains it in a brief lec- 
ture or shows women how to use it, or per- 
haps hands out samples. This has long 
been a recognized method of creating in- 
terest and it is peculiarly effective for 
beauty merchandise. 

But in the heat of battle some manufac- 
turers went further. They still employed 
the demonstrator and paid her salary, but 
gave her services to the store as a general 
saleswoman. She went behind the counter, 
worked like any other clerk and was no 
longer recognizable as a demonstrator. She 
sold anything the customer asked for un- 


_ less it happened to be a preparation like her 


employer’s. Then if another brand was 
asked for, she used various arts to substi- 
tute the brand made by her boss. These 
hidden demonstrators are found in only one 
section of the department store—the beauty 
department. Not every department store 
admits them, but there are said to be some 
big establishments in which every one of the 


Novembe; 


twenty or thirty clerks in the t 
section is a hidden demonstrat 
secretly to the advantage of her 
So if you go into a big shop, in 
,buy a certain article of beauty m 
aad come out with another, thers 
ably’ been dirty work at the cro, 

Thowgh somebody is constant 
ing against beauty merchandis 
tacks are uswally directed at ae 
proportion of the industry’s 5 
chiefly the powders: and rouges; 
are of two kinds—the ‘attack of 
generation upon youth and thee 
beautifiers are harmful. 

About the harmfulness or ha; 
of cosmetics—you pay your m 
take your choice of opinions. 
thorities insist that they clog 
while others think they protect | 

Color is an important elemen 
Yesterday her ladyship bought ei 
or brunet powder—there was a 
three or four shades. Today she 
matches her complexion or her g¢ 
mood or the occasion, and novel 
are constantly being introduced. 
ago there were purple, green ; 
opalescent shades for evening, ai 
the moment a popular new sha 
giving a suggestion of a summer 
the seashore. Quite a convenient 
her ladyship—a seashore tan that 
and comes off. And what a gran 
Mamie and Rebecca, who get t 
shore only two or three Sunda 
year, if at all! Her ladyship | 
Fifth Avenue—a dollar a box—a 
and Rebecca get it elsewhere for 


Kiss-Proof Lipstick: 


“Suppose we go over to the five 
cent store,”’ said the publisher. “ 
to think this industry amusing. I 
to see its serious side.” - 

He went to the beauty count 
was one of the most prominent 
and rapidly selected about a doll: 
of beauty goods—nothing selling 
than ten cents and several nickel : 

““Now make a note of this,” h 
fore we went out: “There are s 
like sixty or seventy toilet pre 
sold here. But less than a doze 
metics. No reformer can possibl 
with the rest of this merchandise 
it is toilet soaps, dentifrices, sham 
arations, toothbrushes, manicure 
tions and tools, cold creams and 
generally—call it 10 per cent beau 
per cent hygiene.”’ 

Back in his office, we looked 
purchases. Her ladyship may ha 
vanity case the size of a thin W 
costing anything you please. 1 
will make it of platinum and stv 
diamonds if. she wants it that ¥ 
when it comes to convenience, 
gives Mamie and Rebecca just a 
it for twenty cents. For the pu 
bought a thin compact of gol 
with mirror, for a dime and spen 
dime for a fill which included pow 
tiny puff. It would easily go into 
book. Another compact, smal 
rouge and a little puff—ten cel 
sticks in several styles—one for th 
book in two shades, another made 
to a chain, and another waterp 
kiss-proof! An eyebrow pencil i 
brass case—ten cents. Four dro 
ported French perfume, each in 
glass tube to be broken—a @ 
quite an assortment of inexpensi\ 
tic perfumes in small fancy bot 
metal caps over the corks. 

Just before her ladyship turns 
mirror, her toilet is completed wil 
of scent. That single drop contair 
tific romance—the story of the p 
synthetics. Put it this way: — 

Crude petroleum, as it comes 
ground, is a complex mixture ¢ 
everything from gasoline to asphé 
split up by refining into ee 
ponents man requires. One ol 
fashioned perfume ingredients, 
roses, is a similar complex, and W 
ists began examining it they foun 
components that were desirable in 
just as gasoline is desirable f 
motor car, and certain other co 
no more value in perfume t 
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ntinued from Page 142) 
emists—thousands of them, in 
sountries—went to work splitting 
tural ingredients. Some of them 
de from flowers, others from 
mon oil was a great natural base 
1 ike geranium—others from gums, 
ves, woods, and so forth. Even 
sontributed natural ingredients, 
4 musk, ambergris and castor from 
jr. It was discovered that most of 
jients, when separated, had dis- 
odors. That is, the delicate per- 
f/ flower is not only a complex but a 
| f separate odors combined by Na- 
,/ve a pleasing perfume. 
s}hese various ingredients, it was 
¢:0 imitate the scents of flowers 
d not give up their natural odors 
rfumer using the old-time meth- 
could capture the aroma of the 
ie violet, but the sweet pea and 
valley eluded him and had to be 
s/with other materials. 
j separated and tagged these com- 
<f natural perfume ingredients, the 
‘egan looking for them elsewhere, 
yvered that they were not only 
e in unsuspected places, and more 
aan from the natural perfume ma- 
‘t that there were hundreds of new 
i¢ts that the perfumer could use. 
ly gave him the synthetics which 
» the chief raw material for per- 


y i 
.| three years ago a new scent with 


ig name swept over France. Its 
‘edient was a synthetic extracted 
anas! 


‘Synthetic Perfumes 
st synthetic vanillin, patented in 
separated from the vanilla bean, 
ingredient. It sold for $800 a 
Coday it can be bought for less 
i(t dollars, being obtained from the 
‘oil of cloves, absolutely indistin- 
bt from the vanillin of the vanilla 
{ technically known as methyl 
rotocatechuic aldehyde. Violet has 
3 en a popular perfume, and prob- 
vi be to the end of the world. Its 
| is ionone, an almost colorless oil 
itense violet odor—extracted from 
1on grass. Artificial musk is ob- 
[om toluene, a coal-tar product. 
| heliotrope is found in camphor. 
of the new-mown-hay type are 
artificial coumarin, the aroma in- 
nof the tonka bean, vanilla’s poor 
now extracted synthetically from 
tiation of chemicals. And so on, 
Way the perfumer can choose from 
l;undred synthetics, many of them 
z\dors not found alone in Nature, 
only make better perfumes of the 
icnerly extracted from flowers but 
lew scents—novelties with which 
er ladyship and match her moods. 
> umer puts it: 
th) the aniline dyes did for the textile 
Tin giving new colors, the synthet- 
Vdone for us. Before the coal-tar 
tlre were a few standard color bases, 
ited compared with the hundreds 
Shades. In odors, there were the 
itations, and the synthetics have 
et a color palette like that 
y a1st.”” 
iis, if he. is artist enough to use 
|. pound of ionone costing about 


lars contains as much violet scent 
be obtained from all the violets 
01 pack tightly in a fair-size room. 
“site quality first won perfumers 
01e synthetics which had up to that 
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time been regarded suspiciously. Violet 
was formerly one of the most expensive 
scents, but ionone has put it in the five- 
and-ten-cent store. 

Why not get a pound of ionone, a couple 
of barrels of denatured perfumer’s spirits, 
some bottles, corks and labels?—grand! 

Alas! hundreds of folks have tried it al- 
ready, are trying and will try. Without 
special knowledge of chemistry and per- 
fumery, they are pretty certain to fail. 


Ionone is a peculiar material. Unless skill- | 


fully diluted to the right proportions, the 
scent may be disagreeable, and unless fixed 
with other materials, it will be evanescent. 
And this is true of other synthetics. Com- 


pounding familiar perfumes and creating | 


new ones is an art as well as a science. 


“Ts that why many perfumes sell for 


several dollars an ounce?” I asked. 

“Not altogether,’ was the answer. “‘The 
highest skill naturally goes into the most 
expensive perfumes, and in some cases the 
more expensive ingredients—some of the 


finest violet scents, for instance—are com- | 


pounded partly of syntheties and partly of 
natural materials made from the flowers. 
Cheaper perfumes are generally made, too, 
of the same synthetic material used for the 
expensive ones, the difference being greater 
dilution and less painstaking compounding. 
But perfumes are very difficult to mer- 
chandise. It costs the manufacturer about 
as much as the product itself to put it on 
the retailer’s shelves, and the latter has to 
have a profit on top of that. Even medium- 
priced merchandise is still regarded as a lux- 
ury, and the industry has not yet been able 
to effect the economies that might be 
brought about by volume production.” 

When beauty merchandise runs into vol- 
ume, it runs into money for the manufac- 
turer—and either a more reasonable price 
for the consumer or a larger package. This 
is shown partly in a group of products with 
which no one has any quarrel—the denti- 
frices and shaving preparations. 


Dental Hygiene 


The dentifrice of twenty-five years ago 
was either a glass bottle of liquid or a flask 
of powder, mainly precipitated chalk and 


peppermint; or a little flat tin box holding | 


a cake of tooth soap. Today such prepara- 
tions are as dead as the high bicycle. There 
is a story about one famous dental prep- 
aration that was a best seller in the ’80’s, 
and a household word. Its originator died, 
leaving the business to his heirs, who let 
it run along undisturbed. Every year it 
made profits amounting to a comfortable 
fortune—then. But along in the ’90’s the 
profits began to shrink, and by the time the 
new century had turned the heirs had be- 


gun to worry. Business counselors were | 


called in, made an investigation and de- 
clared that the time for rehabilitating the 
business had passed—the product was out 
of date, and so much ground had been lost 
to aggressive young competitors that it was 
hopeless to try a more modern product. 
Today many dentifrices are in paste 
form, in convenient collapsible tubes, and 


are compounded and medicated to meet | 


scientific requirements learned by original 
research the past dozen years. Again, 
where the manufacturer of other days as- 
sumed that everybody brushed his or her 
teeth, and simply offered a preparation for 
the purpose, today dentifrice merchandis- 


ing is part of a great national hygienic cam- | | 


paign, linked with the dentist and com- 
parable with preventive medicine in the 
doctor’s sphere. The public is fast being 
converted to dental hygiene, and the prod- 
ucts are distributed everywhere. 
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A Scotch Grain of Comfort 


The Duncan, illustrated, isa Scotch Grain Oxford built 
on a new spring-sole last which insures comfort from 
the first step without that disagreeable ‘‘breaking-in’’ 
period that most heavy leather shoes require. 


FOR MEN 


Most Styles $8.00 A Few Nine and Ten 
CHARLES A. EATON COMPANY 


BROCKTON, MASS. 
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e 


MAKERS OF MEN’S FINE SHOES SINCE 1883 


» knit jackets *~ests j 
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Poe 
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PECKHAM-FOREMAN, INC. 1909-1915 PARK AVE. N.Y.C. 
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Wherever There’s a 


Visible Records Equipment 


is opening new sales 
possibilities; reducing 
production, selling and 
general costs; visualiz- 
ing real facts; and other- 
wise profitably serving 
the country’s leading 
industries. 

—Banks 

—Manufacturers 

—Retailers 

—Public Utilities 

— Wholesalers 

—Municipalities 

—Distributors 

—Insurance 


With its remarkable 
record of profit-building 
accomplishment and its 
twelve exclusive points 
of superiority, Acme is 
helping countless indus- 
triespay betterdividends 
on invested capital. 


Ask for the Acme Booklet 


THE SATURDAY 


\JUNE 


PR.; MAY 


N THESE days of high priced and inefficient 

labor, Acme Visible Records are paying enor- 
mous dividends in the form of economies for 
leading concerns in every line—everywhere. 


But, a still greater source of profit is the actual pro- 
duction economy which Acme control is effecting 
by visualizing each fact and each condition 
instantly. 


Its unique signal system with both sides of each 
card equally available, and eleven additional exclu- 
sive Acme features, have made it the record stand- 
ard of today—the real leader among visible record 
systems. Let an Acme Record expert show its 
application to your business, 


ACME 


Visible Records Equipment 


AcME Carp System Co.,118 S. Michigan Ave, Cu1caco 
Branch Offices and Representatives in Most Principal Cities 
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Christmas Present 


FOR BOYS, CHILDREN AND MEN 
WILL BE REMEMBERED ALL WINTER 


GUARANTEED 100% PURE WORSTED 
SOLD AT LEADING STORES 


REFUSE DEALERS SUBSTITUTES MADE. 
OF COTTON AND CHEAP WOOL 


TIM’S CAP CORPORATION, 50:52:54 West 17th Si..New York 
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So with the shaving preparations. Not 
much more than twenty-five years ago 
there was a single safety razor on the mar- 
Shaving soap was a round or square 
tablet. Then came the era of new shay- 
ing preparations, and the clean-shaven 
American—known around the world by 
that characteristic—literally a creature of 
volume manufacturing and merchandising. 

The last viewpoint I got on this beauty 
business was somewhat unusual—that of a 
cotton-goods converter. He took it right 
out of the realm of the flapper and showed 
how it was marching with great national 
tendencies. First you saw it in clothes. A 
cotton converter’s business is taking plain 
cloth in the gray and ornamenting it with 
pretty designs. Besides cloth, therefore, 
he sells appearance. And there has been a 
wonderful boom in personal appearance 
among American women the past dozen or 
fifteen years. His secretary, switchboard 
operator, typists and office girls formerly 
came down to work in washable white 
cotton waists and dark woolen skirts. Busi- 
ness clothes were bought for durability. 
Today these young ladies must have voile 
and chiffon, if you please. The white cotton 
waist went into the wash and the dark skirt 
did duty until it was worn out. But voile or 
chiffon—and they are as likely to be frocks 
as waists—besides being expensive and frag- 
ile, require dry-cleaning when soiled. 

Women have always wanted pretty 
things. Probably the cave woman would 
have wanted voile if she had ever seen it. 
The craving is nothing new in feminine 
nature, but the ability to buy pretty things 
isnew. Hundreds of thousands of girls and 
women have gone to work the past fifteen 
or twenty years and are earning their own 
money to buy pretty things. Besides the 
increase shown by census figures, there is 
the three or four year turnover among 
feminine workers. They come into business, 
earn money to buy pretty things, marry in 
three or four years and pass on with higher 
views of personal appearance than their 
mothers had. The census figures of women 
workers may show that there has been an 
increase of a million 
or two since the last 
ten-year period. 


DRAWN BY ART YOUNG 


The Midnight Tourists Disturb the Old Forest 


Yrees at Night 


November 


Actually, most of the jobs held by 
office, factory, telephone and ot} 
and there are now six or seven 
them—will have been held at lea; 
different women in the ten-ye 
period; and a few million dollars 
cosmetics and toilet accessories ; 
incidental to them. 

The cotton-goods converter ey 
other tendencies along the same | 
hibition was one. Mere man ig 
money for appearance too. The 
pay days after the saloons closed 
more groceries. A few weeks aft 
got around to buying new cloth 
wife and children, and ultimate 
around to buying some new ¢ 
himself; and interest in appea 
ultimately take him to dentifrice 
preparations, something to keep 
nails clean, and so on. The Ame 
is better dressed nowadays, as y 
American woman. He said th 
evident in the automobile, the m 
clean-up-and-paint-up idea, the 
attendance at colleges. In fact, 
you touch American life you 
craving for nicer things and the y 
to work for them. 

When Rome comprised about 4 
miles of territory, in the fourtl 
B.C., her men were hardy fan 
soldiers, growing and making is 
everything needed in a primitive 
scheme of life. As they conqu 
rounding people and gained wealt| 
plunder, it was all turned in fo 
pansion of the state and the Rom 
to the simple life most rigorou 
presently they imported a little 
and incense for religious and bu 
which were common purposes in th 
world. Then they began to spen 
on themselves, particularly the 
generation, and within two centu 
carrying the beauty goods to extre 
made one of the most extravaga1 
in history. 

Are we bound in the same d 
I do not know. We seem to 
somewhere, 
is as far as 
got. 


~~ bi 


t is the matter?’’ she queried. 
}on’t look well. Won’t you come 
id have a bite of dinner?”’ 

ast word was too much. Of that 
I remember no more. Nor was I 
lly myself again until days later, 
‘nce more on terra firma, we de- 
at our Paris hotel. 


4 


mr 


evity too often displayed at the 
/ mention of seasickness is ill-timed 
mannerly. For myself, when we 
Paris I had the feeling of having 
death by a miracle. 

_only after a good wash at the hotel 
b1t myself able to meditate calmly 
tly my future course of action in the 
poor Uncle Perry. Regrettably 
jhowever, the situation had already 
further complicated. 

{2 layman it would seem, perhaps, a 
matter to have placed a crazed 
i companion in custody. Yet only 
‘ing my long and exhausting illness 
It strong enough to confide Uncle 
‘deplorable condition to the ship’s 
‘officer. His response had been first 
1y pulse and then to administer— 
f, not Uncle Perry—a strong sleep- 
m. Thus prostrate, I had become 
| the complications only during our 
‘rain from the port to Paris. 

} already observed a melancholy 
ron Velma’s part and a notable de- 
on that of Uncle Perry. Alone 
ber had seemed alert and cheerful. 
y, while the others were on their 
/the dining car, Miss Meldor had 
fay hand and with a warm pressure 
spered: ‘‘Prepare yourself for the 
jjustace. While you were ill your 
srry became infatuated with Velma 
silly girl returned his affection. Un- 
influence he stopped his carousing 
jer. But yesterday they had a ter- 
fare! and they have not spoken 
Jourage, Eustace, all will yet be 


)th cheered by this act of true friend- 
(erceived only too clearly that I had 
to lose. Indeed, this warning was 
Jole for my resolve to leave the hotel 
jing of our arrival in search of the 
physician competent to pass on 


jat chance led me to overhear our 
|\ate relative in a conversation preg- 
ish the highest interest. The two 
é were in the small writing room off 
and in spite of the fact that their 
‘hushed I could make out their 


"said Uncle Perry, “won't you 
sensible? Two days now you’ve 
speak to me. I can’t stand it 


ere’s no reason why you should 
yay Just because I don’t feel it’s 


s on his feet again. Then a fair 
/i no favor and may the best man 


ere was no answer. 
said Uncle Perry, his voice 
vith an emotion probably facti- 


ow for the first time Velma spoke 
2 as cold as it was hard. 
{touch me! Keep your hands off 
don’t care for me and you’ve 
so clearly I don’t need any 
I'll never have anything more 
you as long as I live. Never! 
derstand? Never!” 
‘had I time to seek the shelter of a 
alcove when Velma hurried out 
bby and sprang into the little 
hile Uncle Perry, stalking up to 
Tushed with the latter out of 


€ Perry,” I shouted from the side- 
yhen are you coming back?” 
ut replying, he vanished in the 

ot a gayly lit café. 

int, my dear parents, I should 
ed my mission. It was my 
momentarily postponed this 
nt Instead, contenting 
h the thought that since Velma 
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had come to her senses and since Uncle 
Perry was no longer available, the morrow 
would be more propitious to my plans, I 
returned to my room, removed my gar- 
ments and fell into a doze. 

How long I dozed I do not know. It was 
perhaps midnight when I was wakened by 
confused noises without. I sprang from 
my bed and opened the door to behold a 
spectacle supremely humiliating for one 
with our family traditions. 

Mounted upon a small bicycle and pur- 
sued by a protesting employe of the hotel, 
Uncle Perry was coursing the length of the 
corridor. His face was flushed and he was 
evidently in a state of extreme mental 
excitement. From the pocket of his coat a 
bottle protruded. 

“Uncle Perry!’’ I exclaimed in mingled 
reproof and indignation. 

His response was to stop, place his legs 
on the ground, and remark in an extreme 
rustic dialect, ‘‘Whoa, dern ye, whoa!” 

“Uncle Perry,’ I said, ‘remember who 
you are.”’ 

“I do remember,” he said. 
offensive souse and proud of it.” 

“Uncle Perry,” I appealed, “think of the 
family!” 

“That is just what I am thinking of,” 
he replied. ‘‘The first ten years were the 
longest. I wish I could remember where 
I got this wheel. To look at us, I don’t 
suppose you would believe that us boys 
have been doing this for six days and 
nights. We are the Porto Rico team. Iam 
Porto; Rico is still in the hay. We are 
both from the South.” 

He now lifted his voice and in a rich 
Southern dialect sang the following lines: 


“Ah was born in Michigan, 
And Ah wish and wish again 
Ah was back 
Wheah Ah was bawn. 


“Change cahs foh Buhmingham, South 
C’lina, Gawgia, Yawlins and all points 
Souf, Mr. Roberts.” 

The dialogue that ensued was entirely 


“T am an 


earried on by Uncle Perry, though he | 


changed his voice so as to make it appear 
that two persons were speaking. 


“A nasty squall kicking up ahead, Mr. | 


Roberts.” 

“* Aye, aye, sir.’’ 

‘‘ Are the butter plates nailed down, Mr. 
Roberts?” 

“Aye, aye, sir; 
abaft the binnacle.”’ 

“Tell Darby McGraw to fetch aft the 
rum, Mr. Roberts, and in this dark hour 
will you be kind enough to oblige us with 
some good song worthy the best traditions 
of the Polish Navy?’’ 

Uncle Perry had now barely finished the 
line, ‘“‘ I was born in Michiganski,’’ when 
Mr. Grober appeared at the head of the 
stairway. 

“*Tt’s all right, Perry,” said Mr. Grober. 
“T’ve paid for the bicycle and squared 
everybody, including those two cops and 
that guide you busted. Now I’ll slip this 


gentleman in uniform a little something | 


and we'll start over again and this time 
we'll do it right.’’ 

Dismounting from the machine, Uncle 
Perry ran it violently into my legs. 

“Take this, Eustace,’ he said, “‘and 
keep it as a souvenir of old Uncle Perry. 
Bill and I are going out to cut up a dido— 
maybe two didos. Call us for breakfast, 
but not too soon. Regards to the factory 
and tell our royal brother and your father 
that if he doesn’t stop coming around at 
7:45 every morning I will take my clay 
pipe and blow up the establishment.” 

With this, Uncle Perry turned and, ac- 
companied by Mr. Grober and the hotel 
employe, noisily descended the stairs. 

My mind was made up. Heartily 
ashamed of myself for having allowed Uncle 
Perry’s previous sortie, I now determined, 


cost what it might, to bring him back at | 


once and turn him over to the proper 
medical authorities. I dressed, and de- 
scending to the third floor roused Miss 
Meldor. She was already fully clad, having 
been consulting the guidebook for our next 
day’s excursion. In a few words I had 
explained my determination to keep Uncle 
Perry out of further harm and requested 
her to accompany me as an interpreter. 
“T will come,” she said in a low, resolute 
voice. ‘I am not sure that you are right 
in your hypothesis, but it is clear your 
relative is in no condition to be left to 


we’ve battened ’em | 
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Needles 


1 OF THE lo 
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Ay 


COLOR GUARANTEED 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


200 Fifth Avenue 
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It takes Needles to make shirts 


FRUIT OF THE LOOM — Shirts 


No shirt is a 


genuine Needles 
FRUIT OF THE 
LOOM Shirt unless 
it bears this sewed- 
in label, woven in 
colors. Color and 


weat guaranteed or money refunded. Write 
for unusual free booklet. 


PaeNEE DLES-BROOKER CO. 


New York 


with collar $950 You'll find them at your favorite dealer’s. If not, write us, 
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The Evening Shoe Of 
Foremost Style And 
Utmost Ease 
OLLOW in the footsteps of the 


best-dressed men, who wear the 
Ralston “‘Laceless’’ Patent Leather 
Shoe to dine and dance in and for 
“Life’s gentler moments.” 

The insertions of silk elastic webbing | 
at the sides give-and-take with every \e 
flex of the foot. The “Laceless” is 
for the seasoned practitioner of the 
social graces who knows What’s What 
and What’s Not. 

Send for Ralston Style Packet and 
name of the nearest dealer. 


Ten Dollars, Nine and Eight. 


RALSTON SHOEMAKERS 
954 Main St., Brockton, Mass. 


The “Laceless” Model 
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You can tell an 
India by its shape 


Here’s a tip! Carry an India if you want to save 
money on taxi fares, tailors’ bills and clothes. 


Speaking of tips; the India’s ten flexible tips 
make it a windproof umbrella, wide enough to 
keep you dry all over. No clumsy “dome” 
either, for the India is just as distinctive as it 
is efficient. Insist on an India and enjoy its 
many exclusive features. 


India Umbrellas for men, women and chil- 
dren. Special values at $2, $5 and $10, Manu- 
factured solely by 


ROSE BROTHERS COMPANY, Lancaster, Pa. 
“The little umbrella with the big spread” 


Money for Early Shopping 
$50.00 to $100.00 


More of us would “do our Christmas shopping early” if 
we had the money, wouldn’t we? All right then, let’s 
shop early this year! The money? That’s just what 
we're coming to; the easy way in which it may be yours: 


IRST, you arrange with us to represent 
The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ 
Home Fournal and The Country Gentle- 
man in your locality. Then, as soon 

as you receive our simple plans 
telling you just what to do, 
you can begin to send us re- 
newals of present subscribers, 
new subscriptions and the 
subscriptions which your 
friends and neighbors 
will order as Christmas 
gifts. 


You 
Need No 


Experience 


There you have three sure sources of profit. 
Without exaggeration, hundreds of 

our workers will make $50.00 to 
$100.00 extra by this plan be- 

tween now and Christmas. 

Among them is Mr. E. R. 
Macomber of Maine, 
snapped as he was doing 
his own “‘chopping”’ last 
year. You can profit from 
the very start, working only 
in your spare time. Write 


ene @lip 
and Mail 
the Coupon 


The Curtis Publishing Company \ 
289 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
I'd like to shop early. 
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himself. As soon as I arrange my hat I 
will meet you below in the lobby.” She 
pressed my hand warmly. 

As I had more than half expected, the 
porter had heard Uncle Perry and Mr. 
Grober give their directions to the chauffeur 
of the taxi. I hailed the nearest vacant 
vehicle, helped Miss Meldor in and seated 
myself. 

“Montmartre,” I said; “to the Purple 
Goat.” 

Iv 

IN Gaerne: for me to say, my dear 

parents, that never should I have 
visited the Purple Goat or any similar 
establishment of so-called entertainment 
had it not been at the call of duty. From 
the beginning I expected the worst, nor 
was I deceived. 

Hardly had we been installed in the 
narrow tabled room when I discovered the 
nature of the place. There congregated 
were those who evidently had no higher 
ambition than to drink the beverages 


M served at their command and to listen to 
| the soloist on the platform at the farther 


end. I will say nothing about the song 
except that Miss Meldor, understanding 
the French language, immediately placed 
her hands over her ears and kept them 
there. 

But my mission was to discover Uncle 
Perry, an object which I attained im- 


| mediately after we had been assigned our 


chairs. 

With Mr. Grober, Uncle Perry was 
seated at the long table directly below the 
platform, and it was only too evident that 
already he had made himself conspicuous. 
But of the fact that the waiters and the 
whiskered master of ceremonies were re- 
garding him with an unfriendly eye, he 
seemed utterly unaware. 

I had ordered two glasses of Vichy—a 
mineral water—and was preparing to ap- 
proach Uncle Perry and inform him that a 
stranger desired his immediate presence at 
the hotel—a falsehood, but in my opinion 


| justifiable—when, to my horror, I per- 


ceived we had arrived too late. 
The singer was in the middle of a verse 


| when Uncle Perry suddenly rose and de- 
_ clared in a resonant solemn voice: “Bill, 
| this audience is being gypped; every song 


tonight has been in some foreign language. 
If we don’t want them to walk out on us, 
Bill, we will have to pull our own act.” 

There was a dead silence, the singer 
ceasing his melody and the waiters closing 
in on Uncle Perry in a threatening manner. 
Mr. Grober rose unsteadily from his place, 
while a pair of United States sailors whom 
hitherto I had not observed pressed to the 
aid of the two Americans. 

Protected by Mr. Grober and the mari- 
ners, Uncle Perry now jumped upon his 
chair and addressed the assemblage with 
the following insensate harangue, delivered 
in such a penetrating voice as to be audible 
above the singer, who had resumed his 
song, the piano accompaniment and the 
shouts and frantic exhortations of the 
whiskered master of ceremonies: 

“My friends, do not disturb me, because 
at midnight I am going to pass the French 
Army in review and I do not wish to get all 
mussed up first. If I come here, it is simply 
to tell you to keep your seats, because the 
big show is not yet half over. Our next 
attraction, which we have the honor to 
present, is a high-diving act by Mr. 
William Grober, of the Belle City, the 
College Boy with the Infectious Smile, or 
Twenty Minutes of Mirth, Melody and 
Monkeyshines. Gentlemanly ushers will 
now pass among you selling tickets for the 
world’s challenge concert, where all who 
remain may occupy reserved seats free of 
charge. They will also distribute for your 
approval our big-value song collection— 
Just as the Sun Went Down, Two Little 
Girls in Blue, and twenty-six other popular 
and up-to-date selections, words and 
music, all for the low price of one dime, ten 
cents, the tenth part of a dollar. That is 
why, my friends, I am going to wrap up 
each and every cake of soap in one of these 
new five-dollar bills and sell soap and 
wrapper to any gentleman present in return 
for twenty-five cents in money, marbles 
or agricultural products. We are able to do 
this because we are here to advertise the 
United States of America and we are giving 
away these bills to a limited number of 
refined people in your neighborhood to 
introduce the United States Mint, which is 
a julep in itself—add ice water and 
serve Hee 

Up to this time, my dear parents, by 
friendly pressure rather than otherwise, 
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the two sailors and Mr. Grober 
aged to prevent the waiters from ir 
Now, by a sudden maneuver, the 
leaped upon the table and with a 
his foot precipitated Uncle Per; 
floor. In an instant nothing was: 
except a waving mass of arms anc 
was anything to be heard except 
which confirmed Miss Meldor in t} 
of keeping her hands over her ea; 

You may well believe that 
aspiration at the moment was a 
hope that the management would 
Perry under control and then 
over to my custody. Once, ind 
loud voice I endeavored to ha 
consummation by shouting ‘Un 
desist! Uncle Perry, desist!” 
appeal passed unnoticed. 

Had it been Uncle Perry and M 
alone against the waiters, the res) 
not have been doubtful. But, aid 
fists and hoarse encouragement 
naval contingent, the battle r, 
certainly. Worst of all, the spec 
place of aiding the forces of order, ¢ 
themselves with regarding the spe 
though it were part of the | 
entertainment. 

One of the waiters was hors de co 
the remaining employes were ha 
worst of it, when I decided that 
had come to act, and with vigor, 
skirting the side of the room, I ca 
rear of the mélée, where our rel; 
fighting, appropriately enough, 
style of an infuriated maniac. 

I watched my opportunity, a: 
Uncle Perry’s head jerked bad 
reach I picked up the nearest ¢] 
with all the force of which I was 
brought it down squarely upon hi 

My dear parents, I shall not w 
with describing how the battle ce; 
how, with appropriate gifts, I pac 
management and rid our party 
sailors. 

Once more at the hotel, I condu 
unsteady Mr. Grober into his ow 
ment and then rejoined Uncle Perr 
head had now been bandaged by th 
hands of Miss Meldor. Evidentl 
but not seriously injured, he had fa 
a heavy sleep. The moment had | 
decisive action. Seating myself, I 
short frank note to Velma in whi 
plained to her succinctly the unf 
mental condition of her admirer, ° 
I gave to Miss Meldor for deliver 
morning, meantime thanking her 
kindness and wishing her a pleasan 

Alone with Uncle Perry, I t 
bottle from his pocket and placed i 
floor. Then seating myself on the] 
cane at hand to protect myself from 
violence, I made my dispositions t 
until the morning. \ 

Uncle Perry’s breathing had 
regular. I closed my eyes and fel 
fantastic reverie which insensibly b 
dream. I slept. How long I slept. 
know. 4 

v 

\ \ JHEN I opened my eyes it we 

daylight, and to my surprise 
myself no longer on the loun 
tended on Uncle Perry’s bed. Th 
bandage removed and whistling : 
was adjusting his cravat before the 
Between whistles he was smo 
cigarette. ‘ 

“Hello, Eustace, old-timer,” he s 
tending to me a hearty handshake 
looked uncomfortable and I shift 
Eustace, you’re an ace. I take ba 
ever said. I remember seeing you ' 
the background, but I never suppose 
take a hand in the show. Goo 
Where is Bill Grober?_ Listen, who 
That Russian prince with the whiske 

I rose to my feet. 

“Uncle Perry,” I stated coldly, 
is no use beating about the bush. 
am responsible. It was I who struc 

In the twinkling of an eye Uncle 
expression had utterly changed. Hed 
his cravat, and seating hi 
nearest chair, fixed me with an 
regard. 

“Eustace,” he said, “speak slo 
want to understand every word. | 
me fighting in a foreign land and wi 
back was turned you deliberately w 
me over the bean?” ay 

“Slightly above the occiput,” 

“Well, just what was the big 

Placing myself, cane in hand, be 
door, I explained to him his mi 
dition and the measures I had ta 

(Continued on Page 153) : 


{shall not pass, Uncle Perry,’ I 
ly. “Consider; I am doing this 
zood. A year or two of treatment 
reliable sanitarium and you will 
salp you!”’ was the wild response 
ig himself in my direction. 

ruggle was brief and unhappily 
/ A moment later the door had 
ined and closed; Uncle Perry was 
s for me, I was seated in the 
‘corner of the room, resolute as 


jis point, my dear parents, I com- 
) fault it was from a worthy 
/[ was shaken. I needed something 
.e strength to continue the pitiless 
i, On the floor, almost at my hand, 
©ottle which I had removed from 
yry’s pocket. And I can only 

u that my sole purpose in pouring 

ss of the liquid was the desire to 
|shat momentary strength which is 
ious excuse of alcoholic beverages. 
yrerved from the habits of a lifetime 
({ felt that for my task I needed 
ous intensity, foreign to my nature, 
huor evidently produced in Uncle 


Jing a full tumbler of the liquid, as 
is possible I drained down the 
it It was not unpleasant. Then 
n and awaited results. How long 
» not know. 

I been more conversant with such 
‘I should have acted far otherwise. 
ny ignorance I had supposed to be 
je white wine of the country I have 
zovered was not wine at all, but 
led a liqueur and intended to be 
1t in tumblers but in small thimble- 
é eS. Unhappily, I made this dis- 
vo late. _ 

ist sensation to produce itself was 
| a desire to bust somebody, to use 
nber’s phrase; it was rather an 
le sense of well-being. The room, 
et had seemed ordinary in 


ne, now became a ravishing combi- 
‘ colors. I laughed out of sheer 


= 

change more fundamental was in 
. Fallaciously enough, my per- 
Seemed suddenly solved and in 
‘doubt and desperation I found 
jenetrated by a friendly feeling 
lobed all the world. In particular, 
idly to Uncle Perry. It seemed 
‘at my most pressing duty was to 
to Uncle Perry my new and 
attitude and in particular to tell 
} I would always keep and cherish 
(zle which he had given me the 
{before. Exalted by this idea, I 
(he tumbler and filled it a second 


(;tand, my dear parents, I am not 
' extenuate or excuse my action. 
‘) explain. 

ext memory is descending the 
i with the bicycle, which I had 
1’ procured from my own room. In 
Ved brain was the notion that it 
frankly impossible to explain to 
2Iry my new sentiments in his 
Jaless I had the machine with me. 
: I make no apologies; I merely 


7s. 

(1 fell, but such were my abnormal 
Jeactions that each time I picked 
) laughing, and it was in a state of 
tilarious good spirits that I found 
1 the lower landing looking down 
© ps to the lobby below. 

| Perry, I perceived, was standing 
/2sk, engaged in conversation with 
g lady cashier on the other side. 
Nyccurred to me that if I were to 
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mount the machine and ride down the 
remaining steps toward Uncle Perry I 
should be able, without arresting my 
course, to scoop him up on the handlebars 
and that while he was in that position I 
should find it extremely easy to explain to 
him my changed feelings in his regard. 

Once more, my dear parents, I do not 
excuse; I explain. 

With a final burst of gayety, I leaped 
upon the saddle and launched down the 
stairway in the direction of Uncle Perry. 

As to what happened later, including the 
final catastrophe with the tourists from 
Indiana and the egg store, the newspapers 
have given an exaggerated but not al- 
together untrue version. Personally, my 
last memories are of discovering with 
amused surprise that the gentleman whom 
I had knocked down with my bicycle was 
not Uncle Perry at all but an utter stranger 
wearing a somewhat similar hat. In place 
of apologizing, I recall that I merely 
laughed gayly, picked up the bicycle still 
intact, and rode out of the hotel and down 
the street, pursued by a shouting and ever- 
growing multitude. 

In all sincerity, however, I can state that 
the newspapers are utterly mendacious in 
their account of my previous actions. It 
was Uncle Perry, not I, who rode the ma- 
chine through the upper corridor the 
evening before; and if, as truly enough, I 
was present at the Purple Goat, it was not 
I who created the disturbance. On the 
contrary. As for their statements that at 
home I am a well-known young man about 
town, you will agree with me that it is an 
unmitigated and unqualified falsehood. 

I have not seen Uncle Perry since. Miss 
Meldor, through whose exertions I was 
released from the clutches of the Parisian 
police, does not seem to wish to speak of 
him. NordoI. Velma has not yet come in 
to see me. I do not understand it. When 
I have asked for her, Miss Meldor, who has 
nursed me most conscientiously, has placed 
her cool hand on my fevered brow and has 
advised me to try to go to sleep. 

And that, my dear parents, is the truth, 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth. 

EUSTACE. 


Addendum 


I open the envelope to add the following 
remarks. g 

Uncle Perry has reappeared. He burst 
into the room with Velma, and his first 
words were, ‘“‘Shake hands with auntie.”’ 

I said, ‘‘What?”’ 

“The American consul did it,’ said 
Uncle Perry, ‘‘because Velma has decided 
to pass up the soap factory for a little 
regular job that old Bill Grober is going to 
give me in Racine. Eustace, I have just 
read the papers and I am shocked— 
shocked. I want you to promise me to cut 
out all this wild stuff. There is nothing in 
it. Brace up and get a grip on yourself. 
It is never too late to live right. And re- 
member any time you come to Racine you 
are good for three meals a day and a bed 
just as long as you don’t cut up any more 
didos or try to blow out the gas stove.” 

Then Velma kissed me and they went 
out together, leaving me to suffer the blow 
silently and alone until Miss Meldor re- 
turned. 

She is of the charitable opinion that I 
have been mistaken in my diagnosis of 
Uncle Perry’s case as mental disorder. She 
feels that his is simply a suppressed nature 
finding outlet. She adds, too, that, in- 
credible as it may seem, there are certain 
individuals unable to appreciate the care 
and counsel and tender watchfulness of a 
family like ours for so long a period as ten 
years. She also feels that my attitude 
toward life is of a rigidity too extreme. At 
any rate, thanks to her suggestion, I have 
forgiven Uncle Perry freely. I hope that 
he and Velma will be very happy. I know 
I shall be happy, because as soon as I mail 
this letter I am going to marry Miss Meldor. 
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Patents Pending 


$550 For Fords 


56 For Chevrolets 


Freight Added West of the Rockies 
Duty and Taxes Extra in Canada 


A New Principle; a Low Price 


Don’t go through the winter without a Parsons Radiator Shield on 
your Ford or Chevrolet. Protects by a new principle. Wards off 
snow and sleet. 


Beautifully enameled pressed steel. Low priced. Simple operation 
—from the dash. Sets solidly in three different positions. Installed 
while you wait. Put it on today. Ask your dealer. 


PARSONS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Largest Automobile Body Hinge Manufacturers in the World 


Let Us Establish You In 
A Well-Paying Business 
You Furnish: Only stew hours of your spare time 
We Furnish: 1. 
ye 
5} 


4. 


No Investment, No 
Experience Needed 


A complete outfit for immediate 
profitable work, cost free. 


All the supplies and equipment 
you need, without cost to you. 


Full instructions and tested 
money-bringing plans, without 
charge. 


“Current” copies of each of our 
three publications. 


r—-——— CLIP HERE FOR DETAILS 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
294 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cash profits from the first day. 
Permanent ever-expanding busi- 
ness. Like other subscription rep- 
resentatives of The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal and The Country Gentle- 
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details about that spare-time business 
offer. 


Name 
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$25.00 A 


City 


State 


Week Extra 
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The People’s Telephone 


The telephone knows no favorites. 
the country store and of the city bank. 


It does the bidding of 
It is found in the 


ranch house kitchen and in the drawing-room of the city 


mansion. 


Its wires penetrate the northern forest, stretch across 


the prairie, are tunneled under city streets. 


The telephone knows no favorites. 
people is of the same high standard 
Twenty-four hours a day it carries the voices of all. 


Its service to all the 
the Bell System standard. 
For 


the benefit of all, the long-distance circuits are kept in tune. 
Numberless discoveries and improvements developed by the 
Bell System have made the telephone more useful for all the 


people. 


In America, all can afford the telephone, for Bell 


System service is the cheapest, as well as the best, in the world. 


The telephone knows no favorites. 
one locality or by any particular group of men. 


It is not owned in any 
It is owned 


by 350,000 stockholders, who represent a cross-section of the 
thrift of the whole country. The owners of the telephone are 


those it serves. 


In America to-day the 15,000,000 telephones of the Bell 


System contribute to the security, happiness and efficiency of 


all the people. 


100 CIRCUS TRICK 
Schwaab’s Rubber Stamp Outfit 
,, Endless fun for kiddies! Duplicates 
~actual circus performances, plus. AJ 
x Just the thing for the 
Kiddies’ Christmas 
Packed in Christmas Box, Complete, ¥ 
$1, Prepaid. Anticipate Christmas! 
Order Now. Immediate shipment. 
=| THE SCHWAAB STAMP & SEAL CO, 
| 361 E, Water St, Milwaukee, Wis, 
= Est.43 Years--Attested Reliability. 


COPEL ss BEST 


STARTS YOUR DAY RIGHT | 


Flavor and aroma in coffee come from tiny cells in 
the coffee bean containing oil. These cells must 


not be crushed. Only perfect milling 
can preserve them. And after milling 
the chips should be brewed immediately. 
Coffee, at it's best, can be had at home 
by granulating “just enough” in the 


patented automatic electric 


NEVIUS Gffee Gtter 


Result—a wondrously better drink—quickly— 
with less coffee granulation—for less money. 
Coffee from the Nevius Cutter truly starts your 
day right. We want you to know good coffee 
Use the Nevius thirty days. Then, if not as 
claimed, the mill may be returned in good order for full refund. 
In ordering be sure to state your electric service, PRICES, 
110 volt 60 or 50 cycle alternating current $48, direct current $53, 
f. o. b. Hornell. Write for literature. GOOD COFFEE at 
HOME requires a NEVIUS. Buy one now or find out more 
about it—today. 


C.M.NEVIUS, INC. HORNELL,.N.Y. 


Larger mills for stores, restaurants, institutions 


RADIO SCOUTGOODS 
CAMERA WATC 


money jbesides. 


LET US SEND THESE PRIZES TO YOU 


They needn’t cost you a cent! 
AIR RIFLE 
H KNIF. 


Find readers of The Post and The Ladies’ Home Journal among your friends (in U.S.)- 
Deliver copies to them on Thursday afternoons. You can earn prizes—and spending 
It’s easy. To start, send this ad, with your name and address to 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, Sales Div., 292 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 


Fine Glassware that 


-RESISTS BREAKAGE 
Ask For 


7RADE™ N | 


The Bulge Protects 
The Edge 


the Nonik Glassware Corp.- New York City 


husky as 
ian Ox=- 


This husky ULD 14” Speed- 
way Drill is a glutton for 
work. Stands hours of hard 
going on any kind ofa job. 
Equipment includes 8’ lead 
cord, screw plug, side handles, chuck 
for straight shank drill, bits, 48 
dy’ to 4". Sells for. . . $4 
Send for booklet describing the Speedway 
Electric Drills, Hammers, Grinders, etc. 
Electro-Magnetic Tool Co. 
1830 South 52nd Avenue, Cicero, adjoining Chicago 
Sales and Service in all principal cities 


BICYCLE TOOLCHEST 
E BOOKS 
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_POZZI OF PERUGIA — 


(Continued from Page 23) . 


She had been far away from the things 
she knew, so far that her voice was bewil- 
dered, almost frightened. Old Jethro looked 
at Romano and his eyes had taken on a 
darker hue. 

“Suppose you tell me what this means,” 
he suggested. 

For answer Romano waved his hands in 
a polite but helpless gesture. 

“It means something, sir,” he said, 
“which none of us understands.” 

Jethro reached forward and touched Ro- 
mano’s arm. 

“Romano,” he said, “‘who are you? 
What the devil are you?” 

Romano sighed. 

“Only a poor pilgrim, sir,’”’ he answered, 
“‘who is always misunderstood.” 


XVIII 


AM FOR Helen Courtney, she never un- 
derstood. Her thoughts were running 
in a panic without her knowing why. She 
was running away, and it was a part of 
herself that-she was running from. In her 
own mind she seemed to be running, yet in 
reality she was walking very slowly. It was 
absurd there in the morning, yet she seemed 
to be escaping from some strange wild place 
of which she was afraid. 

“Tom!”’ she called again. ‘Oh, please, 
where are you?”’ 

She was in the drawing-room looking 
toward the half-opened library door, but no 
one was there and she heard no answer. 
If she could only see his face it would break 
some spell: She needed the touch of his 
hand. She needed the sound of his voice. 
She was lost, alone, without it. 

She was-in the library, but she did not 
call again, for somehow the sight of the li- 
brary stopped her voice. All around her 
the books stood row on row, silent, expres- 
sionless rows of leather that made her 
thoughts inadequate and small. Very softly, 
very slowly she walked past them, but all 
the while her mind was running, running. 

The door of the writing room was ajar. 
Half consciously she walked toward it, but 
not until she had pushed open the door did 
she hear a single sound, and then there was 
a noise of something dragging and rattling 
on wood. The shattered chair, the over- 
turned table, the broken glass—nothing 
had been touched, but Helen Courtney had 
come to the end of her quest. 

She was looking toward the tall oak wall 
chest which Romano had pointed out the 
night before. Near the top of that massive 
piece of furniture was a drawer, open and 
gaping, and not a foot away Tom Bacchus 
was standing. He was as motionless as the 
chest itself, and in his hand was the Pozzi 
chain! 

Yes, the Pozzi chain was in his hand. 
The light from the high diamond-paned 
windows was full upon it, making the gold- 
work glitter through the rust. But it was 
not the chain; it was the startled, bewil- 
dered look Tom Bacchus wore that made 
her head seem light. She put her hand 
behind her, until it touched the oak door 
frame, and the wood was cold as ice. 

“So it’s you!”’ she gasped. “It’s you!” 

And then she heard a choking, short little 
laugh. It was her own voice ending in 
laughter. Tom’s face changed color and his 
hands were trembling. 

““Helen,”” he stammered, ‘‘you don’t 
think i 

But her eyes were wide with disbelief as 
she stared back at him. 

“You have it in your hand,” she mur- 
mured; ‘“‘you have it in your hand.” 

“‘Helen’’—Tom Bacchus was a miserable 
sight—‘“‘you can’t think that! I—it was 
an idea of mine. Don’t you remember— 
last night he spoke of that drawer—and I 
happened to think—don’t you believe me?”’ 

Perhaps she did believe. She could never 
remember what she thought or felt until 
she was close beside him with her hand 
upon his arm. But Tom seemed hardly 
aware of her presence. Some thought of his 
own had made him white and rigid. 

“Good Lord!” he whispered in a stricken 
tone. ‘‘Why should you believe? Why 
should anyone believe?” 

Yes, the Pozzi chain was in his hand, and 
his face had grown sickly white. She 
wished he would keep on speaking, but he 
did not. His silence was the only answer— 
a terrible silence. It could not have lasted 
long, only a few seconds, but it seemed to 
cover a span of life, while Tom Bacchus 
stood there with the Pozzi chain. Though 


he, was silent, a dozen things he 
and done came back to her; buty 
she do? What could anyone do 

“Tom,” she said brokenly, “ 
say something? Don’t just st 
holding it!” 

But already it was too late, t 
act orthink. As they stood there 
of speech and motion seemed to 
them both. Neither of them wa: 
a soft footstep in the library and 
closing of a door. 

xIx 
“(0 HERE we are,” came 
voice. ‘‘I’m sorry if I inter 
haven’t got much time.” 

It was Romano. He was lookir 
both with a cool and even smile, 

“Excuse me for closing the 
said; ‘‘but under the circumsta 
it better when things are as inte 
this?’’ He paused in courteous 
tion, but he received no answer, 
Istartled you,” he suggested apol 
“it’s a habit of mine, moving wit} 
noise. Excuseme; I donot mean 

But whether he meant it or n 
laughing. 

““So here’s the man who woul 
table with me,” he continued, 
me, I cannot help but laugh. Ah 
what would Mr. Courtney do if h 
now? And in this very room! N 
have thought you’d remember w 
about that drawer?” . 

Tom Bacchus made a choki 
herent sound, but Romano raised 

“Don’t! Bevery careful! It’ 
place to grow angry. Don’t! De 
ize I can ruin you in an instant if. 
voice?” 

Though Tom Bacchus did not. 
was plain to see he understood, 
them understood when Romano] 
the Pozzi chain. 

“You’re holding a dangerot 
Bacchus, you’re holding your rep 
your hand—a very delicate thing 
nuendo is enough to break it. It 
enough to say you found it hidde 
thing like the Pozzi chain. Wha' 
do? Say you didn’t take it? Ah, 
will that go down?” ‘ 

And then Tom Bacchus’ yo 
blundering back. ‘ 

“You know damned well I did 
he began hoarsely. J 

“But will anyone else know?” 
was laughing. ‘‘If I tell what I] 
and heard, if even Miss Courtn 
Romano shrugged his shoulder 
question is, what shall I do? |} 
thought of that? What happens t 
the rest of your life depends on 3 
this minute. Listen; they’re lo 
me now. They’re calling!” 

“Martin!’? From somewhere i 


tance came Jethro Courtney’ 
“Where’s Romano? I left him 
table.’’ 


“‘The devil!”’ exclaimed Roman 
do I stand here talking? Here 
want to be caught with that 
hand? Do you want to have to 
found it in that drawer? Ah, th 
stars you have Romano to deal wit 
of sensibility, not an ordinary mar 
your stars I have the spirit not to! 
of what’s before me! Thank you 
followed you in here! Give mek 
chain!”’ 

“Romano, do you hear me?” 
Uncle Jethro calling. a 

“Quickly!’’ snapped - 


me back that chain!’’ ; 
It was all happening so quickl. 
was hard to understand. Romano: 
out his hand impatiently, but Tom 
stared back at him blankly. 
“You mean,” he managed to say 
going to get me out of this?” 
Romano looked at him steadily 
“T mean to take the blame for ar 
do,” he answered coldly; ‘I’m ' 
enough for that. Will you give it 
must I take it away? Quickly, 1 
chain!”’ ; 
“Romano!” 
voice. a 
“The devil!”’ exclaimed Romat 
in the drawing-room! Quick! , 
want to be caught with it? Giveit 
The amazement on Tom B 
would have been ludicrous at an 
than that. , 
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o You Know How to Increase 


Your Sales and Profits 


rou'll investigate you will find the following facts to be ; 
first, to get folks to come to you or your representative 
| business is less costly than to go to them with high- 
, personal selling and service; and second, that more 


5 . 


bss is lost by not locating the prospect, than by not 


ig strongly enough when you find him. 


hem responded! His profits tripled. 
the Opposite Extreme. 


in the neighborhood—and they jammed his store. Did it pay? 
Hs at 552 East 67th St. 


¢> were Retailers. 


|; by using the mails alone. He asked more wholesalers to buy 
; products, and many of them did. 


1ard Faber, Brooklyn, wanted to put on a Pencil Week. 
jifficult and costly as they planned and executed the job? Not 
id the “week” went over big—with more pencils sold. 


Do You Know? 


{a store is mot a business—that a manufacturing 
1s not a business—that employes, stockrooms and 
|indise do not make a business? Or have you learned 
ith—that a business consists of CUSTOMERS! 
why not follow the lead of others who have learned 
iy the proper way to se//, but also the art of con- 
being? 


‘ese Concerns SAVE as Well as SELL 


ree Packer in Cleveland would tell you that he not only 
phs letters for a fraction of the ordinary cost to print them, 
It by the same do-it-yourself methods, he produces 354 
forms for use in the office and plant. The savings are 
1 us. 


\nister in San Antonio, Texas, would tell you that he not 
ray increased the membership of his Church and Sunday 
lout that he also paid off the Church debt by an original use 
ultigraph. 


i shing Machine Manufacturer in Pittsburgh, Multigraphs 
's of letters, circulars and other literature to increase sales; and 

)0 a month by merely imprinting folders with dealers’ names. 
igly insignificant task—but look at the savings. 


(sands Have Told us of new business gained, old business 
parent losses converted into profits, by merely using the right 
| do it. The Multigraph does that kind of a job. 


“oblas, a Merchant in a small Minnesota town, proved the sound- 
the modern idea when he sent an announcement to 1500 families, and 


Mr. Glucklich, merchant in Chicago, 


i: in highly congested district, sent circulars, letters, etc., to hundreds 
Ask 


But here’s a manufacturer, also in Chicago, 
whe face of stiff competition opened 968 new wholesale accounts in 


it - Do You Want 
More Business? 


Then get this book. It tells the whole 
story of the Multigraph, and is sent ab- 
solutely FREE merely by filling in the 
coupon on the right and mailing to us. 
It answers every question you want an- 
swered: what the Multigraph is, what 
it does, how to use it, the proper type 
to use, how to Multigraph letters, how 
to print with it, etc. A real story. 


RT THIS COUPON TODAY 


@ 
A Prominent 


Merchandiser 
Tells How— 


“The greatest factor in sell- 
ing,” he says, “is merely asking 
more persons to buy. It isn’t 
as important that you ask with 
more eloquence, or cleverness 
than your competitor, as it is 
that you ask more people in the 
same period of time.” 


Many believe they know exactly what the Multigraph 
is, and what it does. But do they? It is NOT as many 
suppose, a means of merely producing the best and most 
personal-looking form letter. It is more than that. It 
PRINTS—at a saving of from 25% to 75%. It both 
SELLS and SAVES. 


It is remarkably compact, little larger than a typewriter. 
For twenty years it has been the backbone of productive 
direct-mail campaigns. Tens of thousands are in use. 


Whether you’re an individual selling a service, a re- 
tailer, a wholesaler, manufacturer or specialty concern, 
the Multigraph will provide you with the kind of adver- 
tising that pays its way. 


The Junior MULTIGRAPH 


More business, that’s what you want. You have heard it before but 
have not always been told the answer. The Multigraph is the answer; 
it is a business-getter and money-saver combined. For only a small 
amount down, and easy payments, you can have one installed and 
working. It really costs nothing because it quickly pays for itself. 
This includes all accessory equipment—just as provided with the higher- 
priced models. 


ULTIGRAPH 


lets as marked in squares. 


What Part Does {! f 
the MULTIGRAPH Play? % 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES CO. 
1800 EAST 40th STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Without obligation send me, free, copies of book- 


[] Your new catalog as illustrated opposite. 

(] Your booklet, “‘Going After the Customer.”’ 
My Name is...... Dae yk + kattoe CaS ick ces aimee 8 
ANGressatys oo. ee go. . 
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READ THESE! 


The Sheller Motor Co., “61% 
increase in six months at a cost 
of .6 of 1%.” 

Marquette Variety Store, 
“My sales, ordinarily $600, with 
help of Multigraph ran $1200.” 

B. & ©. Cash Store, “We 
hope to do $1,000,000 business 
in 1924, and we know our little 
*Multigraphed Salesmen’ can 
put it over.” 

The Charles Co., ‘42% in- 
crease in six months in face of 
mail order competition.” 

The France Mfg. Co., “‘One 
Multigraphed letter and enclosure 
brought $3,000 orders.” 


Alphonse Caya became Master 
Plumber over night. Starting 
from zero, surplus in 5 months 
was $3,252.76. 

The Morris Plan Co., ‘485 
Multigraphed letters resulted in 
85 loans amounting to $15,870.” 

Peerless Belting Co., ‘*10,000 
Multigraphed letters brought 3417 
replies; sales $116,891.” 

National Bank in Wichita, ‘‘In 
three months and seven days 
Multigraph aided in producing 
$410,800.67 in new business at 
cost of $232.35.” 

And we have hundreds of others 
just as convincing. 


Is Your Business 
Listed Here? 


YES? 

. 
Agencies Libraries 
Associations Lumber 
Banks Lodges 
Brokers Mail Order 
Builders Municipal 
Churches Depts. 
Clubs Packers 
General Stores Public Service 
Government Corp’s 

Depts. Publishers 
Hotels Retailers 
Insurance Schools, etc. 
Investment Specialty 

Houses Concerns 
Jobbers Wholesalers 
Then Mail This Coupon 
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mous Samson Helical Winding used 
only in Samson Transformers. Note 
that the wire is wound in discs 
which lay at right angles to the core. 
Adjacent turns of wire are never 
more than 20 turns apart. This mini- 
mizes distributed capacity effect; 
reduces distortion to a surprising 
degree and increases amplification. 


amson 


Helical Wound 
Transformers 


are used and recommended by radio en- 
gineers and experts. Build them into 
your set, new or old. 
Audio Frequency —two 
ratios: 6:l and 3:1. Price 
$5.00. 
Push-Pull: $10.00 per 
pair. 
Radio Frequency: 3000, 
5000 and 10,000 meter 
wave length. Price $4.50. 
If your dealer hasn't 
Samson Transform- 
ers, write us_ his 
name and address. 
Made By 

Samson Electric Co. 

Canton, Mass. 
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stationery will come to you neatly packed, postage prepaid. 
Money refunded if youare not more than satisfied. Order today! 


National Stationery Co. °478,Lizcon Highway 


Batavia, Illinois 


To wide-awake fellows all over 
U. S. we offer cash and special 
prizes for selling The Post and The 
Ladies’ Home Journal. You can 
earn these things after school each 
week. Have great fun, too! We'll help 
you get started. Write for equipment 
today to THE CURTIS PUBLISHING Com- 
PANY, Sales Division, 298 Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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(Continued from Page 154) 

“‘See here,” he gasped, “‘you can’t get 
away with it now!” 

Romano stepped squarely in front of him 
and lowered his voice. 

“And what if I can’t?” he said. “‘Why 
should that worry you as long as the right 
man has it?” 

And then Helen Courtney gave a cry 
that was almost like a laugh. 

“You mean you took it, after all? You’re 
the one who stole it?”’ 

Just as she was speaking, Romano leaned 
forward and snatched the chain from Tom 
Bacchus’ hand. 

“Dear lady,” said Romano, “could any- 
one else have done so? Think of every- 
thing that happened! Could anyone else 
have been so quick? When I’ve been 
cheated I strike back, and I’ve struck 
back now!”’ 

“Romano!”’ It was Jethro Courtney’s 
voice. He had thrown open the door. 
““Romano!”’ he repeated in a different tone. 

“‘Keep back, sir!’’ replied Romano, step- 
ping toward him. ‘“‘You’re mistaken. It’s 
not Romano. It’s Pozzi of Perugia carry- 
ing away his chain!”’ 

‘““Martin!”’ shouted Uncle Jethro, and 
stretched out his hands to block the door- 
way. 

“Excuse me!” said Romano, darting for 
the door. ‘‘I don’t mean to be hasty, but 
don’t stop me! Remember what happened 
when Bacchus tried last night!”’ 

And he shot beneath Uncle Jethro’s out- 
stretched arm, but he did not go far. He 
must have known his chances were slender. 
Halfway across the library he came face to 
face with Martin. He stopped, and he had 
a reason. Martin was holding a revolver 
pointed at Romano’s head. Romano 
stopped short, still holding the Pozzi chain, 
and shrugged his shoulders eloquently. 

“Put it up, Martin,” he said. ‘I don’t 
care to shoot it out. My friends’’—he 
glanced toward the three who had crowded 
after him—‘‘don’t be alarmed. I’ll be per- 
fectly quiet. I’ve taken my last chance and 
played as far asl can. I won’t go any fur- 
ther, but don’t say I didn’t play it to the 
end—quite straight. I might have done it 
differently.” 

xx 
ARP that was all that happened. It 
was the end of the story of the Pozzi 


| chain, and the end was as confused as the 


beginning. Without a struggle, without a 
single further move, Romano stood there 
playing aimlessly with the rusty links. Ap- 
parently he cared for it no longer, now that 
he was caught. Apparently he did not care 
what the consequences were, now that it 
was over. 

Tom Bacchus, still pale, was standing by 
the writing-room door, and Helen Courtney 
was beside him, holding his hand. Tom 
Bacchus, however, seemed oblivious of this. 
He was still confused, and vaguely aware 
that some sort of transformation was going 
on within him. 

“Helen,” he said suddenly, ‘‘did you see 
what he did? And he didn’t have to do it. 
Now why do you suppose ——”’ 

Helen Courtney did not answer, but held 
tighter to his hand. No one answered. 
They were all looking at Romano in a 
strange uncertain way, and his calmness, 
and his audacity—everything made him 
strange. In spite of what he had done, 
there was an undeniable flair in the way he 
had done it. Even old Jethro Courtney 
must have felt it, for he stood looking at 
Romano, stroking his white mustache, and 
there was a considerable interval before he 
spoke. 

“Well, well,’ he said at length, ‘sit 
down, Romano, and put that chain down 
on the table—there, beside the telephone.” 

“You'd better let me go through him 
first, sir,” suggested Martin. ‘‘ You never 
can tell about quiet ones like that.” 

“Martin,” said Romano, “there’s no use 
troubling. I know when to stop.” 

Uncle Jethro nodded a grave assent. 

“Yes, you can leave him alone, Martin,” 
he said. ‘‘ Well, well.” 

Obediently Romano seated himself in 
one of the deep leather armchairs, while 
Jethro stood staring down at him. 

“Well, well,’’ said Uncle Jethro, ‘I’ve 
seen a lot of queer things in my time, Ro- 
mano, but I’ve never seen a man like you.” 

Romano inclined his head in modest and 
polite agreement. 

““Perhaps,” he suggested, ‘‘it’s because 
I’m out of date. But still, sometimes I’m 
rather glad I’m what I am.” 

“Well, well,” said Uncle Jethro, and his 
eyes were coldly, innocently blue, “maybe 
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you won’t be so glad in the end. I know 
lots of people who’ve got over being glad 
when they’ve run into me. You're a guest 
in my house, Romano, and I won’t do what 
I intend doing until I am perfectly sure. 
Now, answer me, did you steal that chain?” 

““My dear sir,’’ expostulated Romano in 
pained surprise, ““‘haven’t I done my best 
to make it perfectly obvious?” 

“Suppose you answer what I ask,” sug- 
gested Uncle Jethro. ‘‘Did you steal that 
chain?”’ 

“‘T’ve never liked the word ‘steal,’’’ re- 
plied Romano; ‘‘no, I didn’t steal it.’’ 

“You didn’t steal it?’’ Uncle Jethro 
cleared his throat. ‘“‘Then what the devil 
did you do?” 

There was a moment’s silence, during 
which Romano seemed lost in thought. 

“T took it,” he said finally. ‘‘‘Take’ is a 
better word. I took it, Mr. Courtney, be- 
cause I consider it my personal property.” 

The ends of Uncle Jethro’s mustache 
curled upward and he disregarded Ro- 
mano’s last remark. 

4 or you took that chain from beside my 
e ? ” 

“Having locked Martin up first,’’ sup- 
plemented Romano. “The locks to all the 
rooms upstairs are quite the same.” 

“And you tried to hold up my niece and 
me when we were on the road?” 

“It was my idea,” said Romano. 

“And you began peeking behind the 
books down here last night?”’ Uncle Jeth- 
ro’s voice was growing less measured. ‘‘And 
you tried to turn my niece’s head, and you 
assaulted Mr. Bacchus?” 

Romano leaned back wearily in his chair. 

“And concealed the chain in the great 
chest in the writing room,” he added. 
“Must we go over it step by step? I had to 
work quickly, and the chest seemed the 
safest place. I had no idea anyone would 
have the brains to find it. I intended to get 
it before I left this evening.”’ 

“And you sit here and tell me that?” 
demanded Uncle Jethro. “Well, you won’t 
sit here much longer!”’ 

Romano’s eyelids never gave a flicker 
and his voice never faltered. 

“Why not look at it as a work of art,” 
he replied, “and admit I did it rather well?” 

Uncle Jethro turned on his heel. 

“Martin,” he said, ‘‘take that telephone 
and call up the police.” 

Romano started up hastily, but Martin 
never got to the telephone. Before he 
could reach his hand out, Tom Bacchus 
stepped:in front of it. 

“Just a minute,” he said. *‘‘There’s no 
one going to do that while I’m here,” and 
his voice grew louder in the pause that 
followed. 

“Anything I’ve said about Romano I 
want to unsay right now. If he’d acted 
like an ordinary crook, he could have side- 
stepped everything. If he’d played his 
cards, you’d be ringing the police for me. 
You’ve got your chain back, Mr. Courtney. 
Can’t you let him go?” 

“Now what in thunder,’ demanded 
Uncle Jethro, “‘has been getting into you? 
Bacchus, are you going crazy?” 

“You don’t understand, Uncle Jethro,” 
pleaded Helen Courtney. ‘But Tom is 
right. Can’t you let him go?” 

But before she could explain, her uncle’s 
voice checked her. 

“Well, well,” said Uncle Jethro sharply, 
‘that’s the way with the world. Every- 
body’s too sentimental. I don’t know what 
he’s done, and I don’t care. Just because 
a man looks well and eats off a fork. He’s 
a crook, isn’t he? Do you think I’m going 
to let him upset someone else’s house the 
way he’s upset mine?” 

But Tom Bacchus had not finished. 

“If you call up the police,’ he said, 
“T’ll tell ’em I stole the chain myself. Yes, 
I will! My word’s as good as anybody’s. 
Romano saw me, Helen saw me take it out 
of the drawer there. Suppose I say I put 
it in.” Tom’s words were falling over one 
another. “Why shouldn’t I, when I stand 
to lose about everything I own tomorrow 
morning?”’ 

“Rubbish!”” snapped Uncle Jethro. 
“We'll talk about that later. Why say you 
stole it when I know you didn’t? You 
can’t help another man like that.’’ 

“Tom,” whispered Helen Courtney, “I 
never loved you as much as I love you 
now!” She was still holding fast to his 
hand, as though she was afraid to let it go. 

“Martin,” said Uncle Jethro, “pick up 
that telephone. Here, what the 
devil are you laughing about?” 

It was Romano who was laughing. His 
laughter rose and fell incongruously, as 
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. of place as ever a laugh could 
de Helen draw closer to Tom, 
used Martin to pause and look 
sonsciously. 

aot laugh when I’m amused?” 
ymano. “Isn’t it amusing what 
Thank you, Bacchus. I’m not 
you. I’m only laughing at the 
ons of the world. I do not 
almost sure that Mr. Courtney 
est me when he understands.” 
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as it they all looked at him even 
and waited for him to go on? 
‘never tell. Perhaps it was his 
srhaps it was his self-possession, 
have been the fascination of 
droit man balancing on the edge 
me spirit, some lightness, some- 
m they could not understand 
wait to hear him. They listened. 
syes had grown steady. His face 
jortrait’s face again. 
urtney,” he said, ‘‘you are going 
je for the larceny of the Pozzi 
t before you do so, let me tell 
ing. Arrest me, Mr. Courtney, 
ne will laugh. You’re a connois- 
‘ourtney. You pride yourself on 
ledge of antiques. You have the 
for a keen man at a bargain. 
in the dust heaps all look up to 
yet you’re going to arrest me for 
vain. Look at it!’’ Romano 
fvard the Pozzi chain. ‘Look at 
\t the thing you’ve paid a prince’s 
i A piece of rusty steel with a 
ed dollars’ worth of gold—and 
yu pay it?” 
made a quick, contemptuous 


je it is beautiful? No! What do 

care for that? You bought it 
ae old, because a dead hand did 
nha paid for its years, because 


ht it was made at a time men 
because it came from a time 
_ were men, when they loved 
beauty’s sake and artists because 
artists. Bah, Mr. Courtney! 
/ arrest me, because you hate to 
You'd never outlive the scandal. 
! Look at it there on the table! 
ney, the chain’s a fake. That’s 
: call it now—a fraud, a replica, a 
jeentury antique—and, further- 
mine!” 
nal insult could not have stirred 
more. The veins stood out on his 
id for an instant he struggled to 
reath. 
ie!” he shouted. ‘‘I’ve had a 
rts look at it. I have the orig- 
s placing it.” 
}ed. Again Romano waslaughing. 
iginal letters concerning Pozzi of 
/ inquired Romano. “Dear sir, 
ene, but not so old. I happen 
‘because I did them myself. I 
(o months to get the ink and paper 


Jethro took a step backward. 
‘was hoarse and tremulous. 
‘echain! It’s sixteenth century! 
It make the chain!” 

i) sighed wearily before he an- 


|he said a little sadly—‘‘see the 
‘lue goes. A moment ago it wasa 
hing because it was antique, and 
5 it the same? Isn’t it just as 
iy made? But what is it worth 
w when I tell you that I made 
jorove it if you like. I am Pozzi of 


i) paused, seemingly waiting for 
7; but old Jethro only stared at 
ut a single word, and finally Ro- 
ved his hand in a slow, tired 


» he said. “You’ll not call the 
', because the world will laugh at 
lying something new. You even 
dn’t make it, but you’re wrong. 
ur best to think it’s all a joke. I 
| way they take it. I’ve seen it all 
‘re you going to try to bribe me 
n used to it. I was offered a 
| pounds in England to swear I 
ike a pair of candlesticks, not so 


) of it, a thousand pounds to dis- 
vork of my own hands! That is 

' do for artists now!” 

hro Courtney continued to stare 
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“T made more than that,’’ Romano an- 
swered, and he said it almost proudly. ‘I 
made the man who made it, if you can 
understand; but no one understands the 
artists behind the scenes, the men who 
make replicas all their lives. My father 
made them before me, and I have the gift. 
I know the styles of a dozen dead workers in 
gold and silver, every eccentricity and 
mood. I’ve pitted myself against them 
again and again. I get well paid for it, but 
should I be if I did something of my own? 
You know I shouldn’t! The dead are the 
only ones who have a chance today. But 
Pozzi of Perugia was my own idea. Ihada 
desire for creation, but what use is steel and 
gold when it’s modern? I made Pozzi of 
Perugia first. I built him as the sort of 
man I’d like to be and of a time I'd like to 
live. I made him—and then I made the 
chain.” 

““You made it?’’ echoed old Jethro in a 
dazed sort of way. ‘‘ You made that chain 
yourself? But if you did that, why haven’t 
the collectors heard of you? Why i 

Romano smiled cynically. 

“But they have,’ he answered cheer- 
fully. ‘‘They’ve heard without their know- 
ing it. I can assure you of that. My work 
is in all the best museums. I’ve been re- 
joiced to find several specimens here. You 
have no idea the thrill it gives you to have 
beaten Cellini. There’s a silver bowl—I 
wish I could show it to you. There’s not an 
expert who could make it out. There’s not 
a fault in the chiseling. It’s better than I 
thought. 

“When you see them in the museum 
case—there’s the reward you get. Some- 
times I think it’s better than signing a name. 
I’m a ghost. I’m a shadow. There’s no 
use of men hearing of me when I make a 
Pozzi chain.” 

Old Jethro Courtney listened in silence, 
and stood for a moment in silence after that 
strange confession. Washeshocked, amazed 
at the turpitude of it? Was his wrath 
gathering to fall like a thunderbolt on Ro- 
mano’s head? 

“Then why did you steal it?” Jethro 
Courtney was speaking very slowly, as 
though his mind was still in the dark. 
“‘Weren’t you paid enough? Why weren’t 
you glad to let it go? Why did you want it 
back?” 

A slight flush appeared on Romano’s 
cheeks. 

“You’ve a right to ask,” he said; ‘‘it 
isn’t a thing I ordinarily do. It’s my tem- 
per, Mr. Courtney. Sometimes it gets the 
better. I have a workroom in Venice and 
Mr. Frankenstein found me there. I may 
not be well known, but there are dealers 
who know me. I was a fool. I should have 
known much better. I told him of Pozzi, 
because I was proud of it. I showed him the 
chain, and he proposed to auction it and 
give me half the proceeds.” 

“So it’s Frankenstein,’ said Uncle Jethro. 
““Well, well, I’ll remember that.” 

“And when I asked him for my money ’’— 
Romano’s voice trembled and leaped out of 
his control—‘‘he laughed in my face when 
I asked him. He told me to leave the coun- 
try or he’d expose me for a swindler, and 
there are some things I will not stand. How 
could I act against him? I was a stranger in 
a strange land. I could not even try to 
implicate him with me. His reputation is 
stronger than mine. I know I lost my 
temper then, but why should I be robbed 
of a thing I have slaved over, on which I 
have done my best? It was mine, and I 
bev some pride, some love for the things 
I do. 

“Tt hurt me to part with it as another 
man’s work. It was not so much the money, 
but Pozzi of Perugia was mine. I could not 
let it all go. You may not understand me, 
but I came to take it back.” 

Old Jethro Courtney drew a deep breath. 
He was looking at the chain as it lay on the 
table, but only in a vague way, as though 
his own thoughts partially shut it from his 
sight. 

It was Martin who roused him. 

“Shall I call the station now, sir?” in- 
quired Martin. 

Jethro Courtney blinked his eyes. 

“What station?” he asked. 

“Why, the police station, sir,” said Mar- 
tin crisply. ‘I know you well enough to 
know you won’t stop now. He’ll probably 
turn out to be one of the counterfeiters 
everybody’s looking for when we get his 
story checked.” 

And then old Jethro Courtney spoke, 
and what he said was so strange, so far 
from the beaten track of things, that Mar- 
tin could never understand it. 
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Better eyesight by the wholesale 


je you heard tomorrow that every workman in your factory 
was going to have a new pair of glasses fitted to his eyes, 


number of eyes. 


you’d think that that was a mighty fine idea. Not entirely a 
selfish thought, either, although the plant and everyone in it 
would get real benefit from the improvement made in the total 


But it won’t happen that way, short of a miracle or some 


wonderful salesmanship on the management’s part. Work- 


Few jobs make greater 
demands upon light 
than silk weaving. The 
picture shows how 
Work-Light provides 
ideal illumination in 
the weave room of the 
Seltman & Knight mill, 
Pottstown, Pa. Note 
the absence of shadows 
and glare. 


men, like everyone 


else, are inclined to give their eyes much 


less care than they deserve. 

Any real improvement in general seeing conditions will have 
to come from the executive end of the shop. Some day it will 
come, and quite likely Cooper Hewitt Work-Light will be the 
system that’s installed. Manufacturers know how it has bet- 
tered seeing conditions in plants of all sizes and kinds. 


The different peculiar qualities of Cooper Hewitt Work- 
Light first bring better eyesight—then, as time goes on, better 
eyes. The improvement in production begins as soon as Work- 


Light is turned on. 


The Work-Light booklet tells it all. Write for your copy to- 
day. Cooper Hewitt Electric Co., 125 River St., Hoboken, N. J. 
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FULLY GUARANTEED 
j ONG DISTANCE 


Users everywhere report Miraco Tuned 
Radio Frequency sets get programs coast 
to coast; outperform sets 3 times as 
costly. Send for proof they are radio’s 
most amazing values. One tube guar- 
anteed, completely assembled long dis- 
tance outfit, only $14.35. Three tube 
(above), $29.50. Five tube $75, 
Send postal today for latest bulletins and 
special offer. It will interest you. 
MIDWEST RADIO CORP’N [e0).\a gd 
Pioneer Builders of Sets 
438-B E. 8th St., Cincinnati, Ohig 


Agents—Dealers 
Our proposition’s 
a winner, Write. 


= = 


MEN hr 


: Case 
and Eam $100 a Week 


Harry I. Jacobs, Wisconsin, 

N. E. Snider, Michigan, found 

it easy to make that much and 
more. No Wonder. 


There is a new way to become a spe- 
cialist in hosiery and underwear—and 
to make $50 to $150 a week. Wearplus 
fine hosiery and underwear, at low factory 
prices, are delighting men and women ev- 
erywhere. A wondertul opportunity to be- 
come independent, with a business of your own. Liberal 
commissions at the start. Repeat business, on account of the 
wonderful values offered and our iron-clad guarantee, will 
make your territory a gold mine. Bonus paid producers, 
Write quick for sure-fire Sales Plan and Sample Case Offer. 
Arthur Huebner, President " 
THE WEARPLUS COMPANY 
570 Wearplus Ave., Bay City, Michigan 


= Mechanically perfect. Easy to operate 
—nothing to get out of order. Everyone 
who uses figures should own one. 


@ Counts Up to 999,999,999 
Total visible at all times. A pull of the finger clears it. 
& Don't carry a pocket full of pencil stubs and scrap 

—=<———+ paper todo your figuring. Carry a Ve-Po-Ad. 


\ 10 Days’ Trial Send no money. 


Just name and ad- 
dress and we will send machine postpaid. 
Pay postman on delivery $2.95. Use it for 
10 days to prove it does all we claim. If 
not perfectly satisfied we will refund your 
| money. Limited supply. Send order today. 
Reliable Adding Mach. Corp., Dpt. 16 
170 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
Here's a money maker. Everybody 
wants one. Splendid profit. Write 
for special offer. 


MEND YOUR TOPWITH 


ei tee 


The gum side sticks instantly and permanently to 
open or enclosed auto tops. Goods match your 
top and side curtain material. Mends all holes. 
Nine years tested and approved. Carry for safety. 
Repairs tubes and radiator hose in emergencies. 
Outfits 25c and 50c. Long strip across bows 7Sc, 
at dealer’s; or postpaid from 313 Main St., Cincinnati. 


| THE CINCINNATI AUTO SPECIALTY CO. 
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Delightful Xmas Gifts 


NAME beautifully engraved in gold—FREE 
EBERHARD FABER STATIONERY SETS 


withindividual name 
in 22 karat GOLD 
No. 46—“Artistic’’ soft 
Green or Red Leather with 


4 O__EN A BOTS. > 


sliding draw has 12assorted \ 
“Rainbow’'coloredcrayons. 
Beautifully finished case 
with patent clasp . $3.00 
ROTH AVS 

SPP ES 

_ | orGreen, moire 

gilining, 7 arti- 
gj cles with ruler 
and drinking 
—cup. - $1.75 


“6 SONA 3 SOW 


No, 90—“‘ Home” Large Keratol Pencil Box—16 stationery articles in- 
cluding eraser, pencil sharpener, 12 in. ruler, rubber bands etc. $2.00 
A Pencil Sharpener, FREE, with Leather Case Sets No. 1-2-3 


TTS 


No. 2—Five various colored Pencils and Penholder in Purple or Green 
LEATHER Coin Pocket Case with Namein 22 karat Gold 90 cents 


"No. 3—T hree Pencils (assorted colors) and fancy shades embossed 
' LEATHER Case with NAME engraved in 22 karat Gold 50 cents 


No. B—Ladies’ 14 Kt. GOLD self-filling NAME Fountain Pen $2.50 


Order by No. Print out Names. Send Check or Money Order. 
Add 10 cents extra for Registered or insured Parcel. 


BALLARD PENCIL CO. °:¥.384:250W-545t 


; Everybody loves to play 


PARCHEESI 


You can buy Parcheesi most places where toys 
and games are sold. If you can’t get it at the 
store, complete set will be mailed to you post 
paid upon receipt of $1.00. Address Dept. S. 


SELCHOW & RIGHTER CO. 
620 Broadway, New York 


Ap- 
prov-\ 
ed by 
Under- 
writers 


“And am able to average over $100 PER 
WEEK. Could do more only I do not 
put in much over half time. Person- 
ally I think it the easiest sold article 
I ever handled as it has merit and is 
a necessity,” says L. R. Graham, 
Illinois, A. H. Robey of W. Va. 


\ : 
can sell NEN made over $500 in one month, 
Frank DePries has been with us six years— 
them ef averages over $150 a week. Hundreds of our 
men making $60, $75, $100 a week. We need 
more men to fill unoccupied territory. Hundreds of prospects 


makes selling easy—garages, schools, stores, factories, shops, !farms, 
homes, auto and truck owners, hospitals. Single sales bring big 
commissions. Largest concern of kind in world. Write quick 


about this position. 


THE FYR-FYTER CO., 409 Fyr-Fyter Bldg., Dayton, O. 


BIG BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


$1,000 to $4,000 investment required. Responsible company offers 
exclusive advertising proposition having unlimited possibilities. Pro- 
tected territory. Experience unnecessary. In 6 months, Illinois man 
built in 40 towns, $80,000 gross income. Business unusually high 
standard. Kei-Lac Kompany, 320 N. 19th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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“You fool!’”’ said Uncle Jethro. “You 
egregious fool! Is that the way to treat a 
master when we have one in the house? Is 
that the way to speak of a man who made 
the Pozzi chain?” 

For the first time since they had en- 
countered him, Romano looked surprised. 
Something in Jethro’s reply completely 
shattered his poise. 

“You care for it?’’ he asked almost in- 
credulously. ‘You care for it as much as 
that? You are not even disappointed? ,Oh, 
why didn’t you tell me? Why didn’t you 
tell me before?” 

“Care for it?’ cried Uncle Jethro. 
“Don’t I know work when I see it? Why 
should I care a penny if it’s old or new? 
What difference does it make when I’ve 
found we’ve got a goldsmith still?” 

And before Romano could answer, Tom 
Bacchus was in front of him. 

“And I don’t care if you nearly stole it,’”’ 
he said. 

“And I don’t care how much fake jewelry 
you turn out. In fact I don’t care if you 
nearly stole Helen ——’”’ 

Romano raised his hand in quick denial. 

“Please,” he said earnestly. ‘‘I never did 
that. Ask her and she’ll tell you.” 

“Anyway,”’ persisted Tom, “don’t you 
see it doesn’t matter? Look here, Romano, 
will you shake hands?” 

Romano’s eyes were shining and his 
voice was very low when he spoke to old 
Jethro again. 

“You care for it as much as that, sir?” 
he inquired almost diffidently. ‘You care 
for the chain? Then keep it, sir, and I’ll 
give you a promise with it. It will be the 
last of Pozzi’s work.” 

Somehow it never occurred to them until 
much later that it was not Romano’s chain 
to give. Perhaps Romano himself had for- 
gotten. He had stopped speaking and was 
looking toward Tom Bacchus and Helen 
Courtney. 

“Tom,” Helen was saying, “it’s over 
now. Aren’t you glad it’s over? It’s 
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whisper. 

““Yes,’’ said Romano, ‘it’s over now. 
Yes, Mr. Courtney, everything gets over 
sooner or later.’ 

When he spoke they all had a sense of 
something ending. Somehow in that same 
moment life had dropped back again to its 
old level plane, where nothing strange 
could happen, where nothing could upset 
the routine of an ordered world. Something 
had gone from all of them, something they 
could never explain, and perhaps, as they 
stood there, they were sorry it had gone. 
Romano was glancing inquiringly at Martin. 

“Perhaps, under the circumstances,’ he 
suggested, ‘“‘I had better’ be going now. 
I’m sure that Martin will be glad to call 
Amelio.” 

“Going?” cried Uncle Jethro. ‘What 
the devil are you going for?” 

“Don’t you think, under the circum- 
stances,’’ returned Romano, “I’ve done 
quite enough? And besides, I’ve got my 
pviog to make. I can never stay still for 
ong.” 

“But you’re not going,” said Jethro. 
“You may not know it, but you’re not.” 
His voice was loud with high resolve. “I’m 
not Lorenzo the Magnificent, or Cosimo, or 
Clement, but I know what to do when I’ve 
got a goldsmith in the house.” 

+ Sir ” began Romano confusedly. 

“Well, well,’’ said Jethro. He was rub- 
bing his hands. His face was alight with 
belligerent inspiration. ‘Have you forgot 
what Frankenstein has done to us? He 
won’t know what he’s run into when he 
hears from me. Tomorrow morning Mr. 
Frankenstein is going to announce that he 
has discovered a modern goldsmith who 
can do gold and steel as well as any in the 
Renaissance. He’ll do it, or he’ll have me 
to settle with. He’s going to tell about the 
Pozzi chain and give an exhibition of your 
work. He’ll do it, Romano. You’ve got a 
patron now.” 


And her voice dropped to a 


(THE END) 
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r her Quaker bonnet. A gay little Quaker girl, for all her demure behavior; 
s little Quaker girl, who hankered after ribbons and baubles and other worldly 

a petted little Quaker girl, who was allowed to cherish her lovely complex- 
eserve it from the sun under a linen mask worn over her face when she walked 


tynes were well connected, sufficiently prosperous, small planters; the home 
(er County was spacious, furnished with brick outbuildings and ‘‘monu- 
‘arble mantels,’ as Dolly remembered them afterward. And though the 
laracter of the house forbade festivity, shunned amusement and frowned 
world’s vanities, dressing its inmates in a simplicity of gray, still there 
|W against abundant good cheer and the broad hospitality of the stately 


Yas not taught to dance. She did not dance at her own inaugural ball. She 
lid not take part in the noisy, dusty jollity of county fairs, where bears were 
men and women sat in grinning contests and one might view the waxwork 
odigal son; the eandlelit, brocaded, periwigged gayety, tremulous with 
levees, routs and balls, was not permitted her as she grew up; but all the 
_ mysteries of kitchen and pantry, of china cupboard, linen closet and wine 
garden and orchard—these, and perhaps little else besides, were the very 
1 of her education. Occasionally she may have played button-button with 
h, and there must have been dolls—rag dolls, Indian dolls. The rest of the 
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time she sewed, 
she cooked, she 
preserved. She 
knew how to take 
a mixture of rum, 
pumpkin beer 
and brown sugar, 
dip a hot poker 
in it and make 
flip. She could 
cipher as well as 
thenextlittlegirl; 
she spelled no 
worse than most. 

And then in 
the turbulent rev- 
olutionary 70’s, 
when the drums 
came rolling 
through Virginia, 
John Payne— 
Quaker though he 
was and re- 
mained — shoul- 
dered his musket 
with the rest and 
was gone to the 
war. He came 
back restless, un- 
easy, dissatisfied 
with existence as 
he saw it in the 
dominion. High- 
living, cock- 
fighting, horse- 
racing, rum- 
spilling Virginia 
was too gay, too 


dissipated, too 
flagrantly un- 
godly for his 


taste. He longed 
to find himself in 
a community 
more congenial to 
{NN his sect, in the 
more austere so- 

ciety of Friends. 

After a preliminary visit to Philadelphia he returned to Hanover County to dispose of 
his property and free his slaves—all but Mother Amy,who would not hear of such an ar- 
rangement—and in July, 1783, hesettled with his family in the pleasant city of his choice. 


HANA 


i 


T WAS the largest city in the country, with a population of thirty-two thousand, the 

most fashionable, the most extravagant and the most orderly. A city in which stoops 
were washed on Wednesdays and Saturdays in all weathers, famous for the excellence of 
its pavements, the beauty of its brick residences and the elegance of its citizens, even 
though there were too many dead cats and dogs in the roadways, a plague of flies in 
the air and a multitude of bedbugs—so it was averred by visiting foreigners—in every 
corner. A gay city given over to assemblies, at which ladies over eighteen and gentlemen 
not under twenty drew their partners by lot and danced passepieds and sarabands; a city 
in which society went to the theater—in spite of Quaker misgivings—to see the Prince 
of Parthia and in which ladies read Peregrine Pickle and Roderick Random while 
the civic authorities were prohibiting the exhibition of an indecent statue called the 
Venus de Medici. A wealthy city, steeped in trade and in the profitable commerce of 
ships. 

And if they took no part in the assemblies and abstained from the contaminating 
influences of the drama, there was no more active and prominent an element of the 
community to be found in the city’s mercantile pursuits than the Quakers—great bank- 
ing and shipping families, numbered among the most esteemed in Philadelphia’s 
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merchant aristocracy, which welcomed John Payne of 
Virginia and made him one of themselves. John Payne 
and his whole family, and in particular his daughter 
Dolly, who brought a loveliness and charm to evening 
meeting which went forth irrepressibly to warm even 
the most severe of Quaker hearts, just as her black 
curls were forever escaping from the confinement of her 
Quaker bonnet. 

But in Dolly’s mind there were other things in Phila- 
delphia more engrossing than the routine of meeting 
and the decorous diversions to be obtained from country 
jaunts and simple boating parties. Dolly was fifteen; 
there was music and tea drinking at Gray’s Garden under 
the trees—and the younger generation of Quakers were 
beginning to demand toleration for such amusements— 
and there was Chestnut Street. Chestnut Street, where 
all the fashionable world promenaded in the late after- 
noon: gentlemen in gold-laced cocked hats and striped 
stockings and powdered hair; ladies with implanted 
teeth— Doctor La Mayeur’s transplanting process was 
all the rage—wearing hooped taffetas and flowered bro- 
cades, satin petticoats, calash bonnets and enormous 
feathered hats. 

This was Philadelphia, this was life, brilliant and 
fascinating—the shops, the clothes, the beautiful stuffs, 
the monumental wigs, the jewels and all the gayety and 
gossip of the town. Under her Quaker gown Dolly’s 
heart yearned, frankly and without any shame, for 
these things. 

And yet when they told her to marry John Todd she 
stood up dutifully at first and second meeting and pro- 
claimed her willingness to doso. His father was an emi- 
nent Quaker school-teacher; he himself was a prominent 
young lawyer, twenty-seven years old. 

“T confess I do not admire contention in any form, 
either political or civil,’’ she once explained. 

She did not contend against John Todd. It was the first 
indication, perhaps, of a temperament which she exhibited 
throughout her life, an ability to accept whatever fate 
might offer and make the very best of it, always in a com- 
plete serenity of spirit. 

“There is nothing in this world really worth caring for,”’ 
she said on another occasion. Nothing mattered enough to 
make a fuss over it. This attitude may well have been the 
key to her success. 

They were married on January 7, 1790, at the Friends’ 
Meeting House on Pine Street, standing together on the 
women’s side. 

A very brief, simple ceremony, after which they went 
quietly to dinner at John Payne’s. 
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HREE years passed in the placid Todd home on Fourth 

Street. Dolly’s sister Lucy married George Steptoe 
Washington, the President’s nephew, and went to live at 
Harewood, in Jefferson County, Virginia. John Payne died, 
after a disastrous business venture which reduced Mrs. 
Payne to the necessity of taking in boarders. Dolly’s first 
child, John Payne 
Todd, was born on a she 
February 29, 1792; (a 
and the second, 
William Temple | _ WP 20. 
Todd, during the 
spring of 1793. 

And then it was 
perhaps well that 
nothing in this 
world was really 
worth caring for, 
for with the sum- 
mer of 1793 there 
came the yellow 
plague, and Dolly 
was struggling 
with the children 
along the crowded 
road to Gray’s 
Ferry, one of that 


Mrs. James Madison (Dolly Payne). 
Picture by Gilbert Stuart, in Possession of Richard Cutts, 
Esq., M. D., Washington, D.C. 


From an Original 


fever from John when he came staggering out at last to 
Gray’s Ferry—but she recovered, to find herself a widow 
at twenty-five and executrix of her husband’s will, in which 
he had called her ‘‘the dear wife of my bosom and first and 
only woman upon whom my all and only affections were 
placed.” 

She came back in the fall to her mother’s house—the 
select boarding house as it now was. Philadelphia was 
become the seat of government, the town was crowded 
beyond its capacity with congressmen and senators, the 
inns were inadequate and miserable. Even the famous 
Indian Queen was only a pit which was ‘‘ Hades and Tar- 
tarus and Periphlegethon, Cocytus and Styx’’—in short, 
hell. Mrs. Payne was a gentlewoman, her table was kept in 
the bountiful Virginia style, her house was probably re- 
nowned, if only for the fact of the beautiful Dolly’s pres- 
ence. At all events, the senator from New York, Col. 
Aaron Burr, lodged there. And everywhere, at Oeller’s 


Tavern and at the Coffee House, at the Queen and in the 
halls of Congress, he told everyone about the pretty Widow 
Todd. He finally told his friend, Congressman Madison, of 


Ladys Magazne.__. baober, 1614. 


panic-driven 
throng escaping 
from the stricken 
city. John Todd 
stayed behind to 
give his able- 
bodied and cour- 
ageous help, and 
before the frosts 
had purified the 
air Mr. and Mrs. 
Todd, Sr., were 
dead and Dolly 
had lost her hus- 
band and her 
baby. Dolly her- 
self was desper- 
ately ill—for she 
had caught the 
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Virginia. The congressman was very busy 
reasons to dislike the fair sex—ever since 
nate occasion, ten years before, when he h 
by sixteen-year-old Catherine Floyd, who, 
his broken engagement sealed with a lu 
But one day he saw the Widow Todd dr 
very long afterward he was pestering Co 
an introduction. 
“Aaron Burr says that the great little 
asked to be brought to me this evening,” ] 
a friend, on a certain day in the spring of 1 
to prepare her mulberry satin gown and 
which to receive him. 
The great little Madison was forty-thi 
a man who had served with distinction 
tinental Congress, the Virginia legislature 
stitutional Convention, who had helped 
Federalist and was spoken of as the fathe 
stitution, and who was now a member of 
Representatives, thanks to Mr. Patrick Hi 
kept him out of the Senate. A dapper, ti 
little light-haired man in black clothes, » 
quite entertaining when you got him of 
Not at all the sort of person who should h 
Dolly Todd, or, for that matter, have bee 
her. But timid and little as he was, she sa 
indeed great, and she liked him. It wasn 
their engagement was rumored all over 
Jim Madison and the Widow Todd! Mrs 
sent for her kinswoman by marriage and ¢ 
on the subject. Was it true that she was g 
Mr. Madison, because if so the President an 
ington most heartily approved—a point y 
may not have been keeping Dolly awake 
Dolly was not sure. In August she wrote 
Mr. William Wilkins, and asked him wha 
and Mr. Wilkins replied: 
“Mr. M n is a man whom I admire. 
attachment to you and did not therefore ec 
with taking his character from the breat 
applause, but consulted those who knew him 
private life. His private character therefore 
reason to believe is good and amiable. He 
great talents which have secured his public 
those engaging qualities that contribute 
domestic felicity. You have my full 
approbation of the step you are about to tal 
And so they were married on September 
Harewood, her sister’s residence. A very { 
with dancing and feasting this time, durir 
bridesmaids cut up Mr. Madison’s ruffles of 
as keepsakes. 
John Todd had not been dead a year. 


Iv 
A batt drove in their coach to Montpelier, 


ore 


pleasant morning sunshine descended 
an amber shower bath on Blandings 
le, that stately home of England which 
- the county of Shropshire, lighting up 
artening glow its 
ills, its rolling 
s gardens, out- 
id messuages and 
its inhabitants as 
it the moment to 
i; the air. It fell 
-Jawns and wide 
yn noble trees and 
la beds. It fell 
iggy trousers seat 
| MeAllister, head 
¢ to the Earl of 
.a, as he bent with 
ttish determina- 
luck a coy snail 
| reverie beneath 
of a lettuce. It 
‘he white flannels 
( Hon. Freddie 


od, Lord Ems- 
; the water mead- 


econd son, hurry- 
also fell on Lord 
1 himself, for the 
sr of this fair do- 
1; standing on the 
ove the west wing, 
yurveying his pos- 
hrough a power- 
- ope. 

arl of Emsworth 
vuffy-minded and 
(Id gentleman with 
(ss for new toys. 
, the main interest 
l; was his garden, 
ways ready to try 
le; and the latest 
wide lines was this 
| of his—the out- 
Ja passion for as- 
1 which had lasted 
1) weeks. 
{me minutes Lord 
jh remained gaz- 
ja pleased eye at a 
)1 in the meadows. 
Ene COW, as COWSgo, 
(sO many cows, it 
istained dramatic 
‘and his lordship, 
( after a while by the spectacle of it chewing the cud 
ng glassily at nothing, was about to swivel the 
p round in the hope of picking up something a 
ire sensational, when into the range of his vision 
}1¢ the Honorable Freddie. White and shining, he 
‘long over the turf like a Theocritean shepherd 
i to keep an appointment with a nymph; and for 
| time that morning a frown came to mar the 
,of Lord Emsworth’s brow. He generally frowned 
| saw Freddie, for with the passage of the years 
(ch had become more and more of a problem to an 
| ather. 

arl of Emsworth, like so many of Britain’s aris- 
Jhad but little use for the Younger Son. And 
i Threepwood was a particularly trying younger 
eré seemed, in the opinion of his nearest and 
(to be no way of coping with the boy. If he was 
(:0 live in London he piled up debts and got into 
‘ and when hauled back home to Blandings he 
Liroodingly. It was possibly the fact that his 
r at this moment was so mysteriously jaunty, his 
0 inexplicably free from the crushed misery with 
/} usually mooned about the place that induced 
isworth to keep a telescopic eye on him. Some 
\.ce whispered to him that Freddie was up to no 
is would bear watching. 
| her voice was absolutely correct. Within thirty 
ts case had been proved up to the hilt. Scatcely 
ordship had time to wish, as he invariably wished 
s his offspring, that Freddie had been something 
\different in manners, morals and appearance and 
(1 the son of somebody else living a considerable 
away, when out of a small spinney near the end 
®adow there bounded a girl. And Freddie, after a 
glance over his shoulder, immediately proceeded 
emale in a warm embrace. 
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“Girl? Girl, Guv’nor?’’ 


“Girl?”’ He Quavered. 


Lord Emsworth had seen enough. He tottered away 
from the telescope, a shattered man. One of his favorite 
dreams was of some nice eligible girl, belonging to a good 
family and possessing a bit of money of her own, coming 
along some day and taking Freddie off his hands; but that 
inner voice, more confident now than ever, told him that 
this was not she. Freddie would not sneak off in this 
furtive fashion to meet eligible girls; nor could he imagine 
any eligible girl in her right senses rushing into Freddie’s 
arms in that enthusiastic way. No, there was only one 
explanation. In the cloistral seclusion of Blandings, far 
from the metropolis with all its conveniences for that sort 
of thing, Freddie had managed to get himself entangled. 
Seething with anguish and fury, Lord Emsworth hurried 
down the stairs and out onto the terrace. Here he 
prowled like an elderly leopard waiting for feeding time, 
until in due season there was a flicker of white among the 
trees that flanked the drive and a cheerful whistling an- 
nounced the culprit’s approach. 

It was with a sour and hostile eye that Lord Emsworth 
watched his son draw near. He adjusted his pince-nez, 
and with their assistance was able to perceive that a 
fatuous smile of self-satisfaction illuminated the young 
man’s face, giving him the appearance of a beaming sheep. 
In the young man’s buttonhole there shone a nosegay of 
simple meadow flowers, which, as he walked, he patted 
from time to time with a loving hand. 

“Frederick !’’ bellowed his lordship. 

The villain of the piece halted abruptly. Sunk in a 
roseate trance, he had not observed his father. But such 
was the sunniness of his mood that even this encounter 
could not damp him. He gamboled happily up. 

“Hullo, guv’nor,” said Freddie. He searched in his 
mind for a pleasant topic of conversation, always a matter 
of some little difficulty on these occasions. ‘‘Lovely day, 
what?” 
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His lordship was not to be diverted into a 
discussion of the weather. He drew a step 
nearer, looking like the man who smothered the 
young princes in the Tower. 

“*Frederick,’’ he de- 
manded, ‘‘who was that 
girl?” 

The Honorable Freddie 
started convulsively. He 
appeared to be swallowing 
with difficulty something 
large and jagged. 

“Girl?’’ he quavered. 
“Girl? Girl, guv’nor?”’ 

“That girl I saw you 
kissing ten minutes ago 
down in the water mead- 


ows.” 

“Oh!” said the Honora- 
ble Freddie.. He paused. 
“Oh, ah!’’ He paused 


again. ‘Oh, ah, yes! I’ve 
been meaning to tell you 
about that, guv’nor.”’ 

“You have, have you?”’ 

“All perfectly correct, 
you know. Oh, yes, in- 
deed! All most absolutely 
correct-o! Nothing fishy, 
I mean to say, or any- 
thing like that. She’s my 
fiancée.” 

A sharp howl escaped 
Lord Emsworth, as if one 
of the bees humming in the 
lavender beds had taken 
time off to sting him in the 
neck. 

‘*Who 
boomed. 
woman?” 

“Her name’s Donald- 
son.” 

“Who is she?” 

“Aggie Donaldson. Ag- 
gie’s short for Niagara. 
Her people spent their 
honeymoon at the Falls, 
she tells me. She’s Amer- 
ican, and allthat. Rummy 
names they give kids in 
America,’ proceeded Fred- 
die with hollow chattiness. 
“T mean to say! Niagara! 
I ask you!”’ 

“Who is she?’”’ 

“She’s most awfully bright, you know. Full of beans. 
You'll love her.” : 

“Who is she?”’ 

“And can play the saxophone.”’ 

““Who,’’ demanded Lord Emsworth for the sixth time, 
‘is she? And where did you meet her?”’ 

Freddie coughed. The information, he perceived, could 
no longer be withheld, and he was keenly alive to the fact 
that it scarcely fell into the class of tidings of great joy. 

“Well, as a matter of fact, guv’nor, she’s a sort of cousin 
of Angus MeAllister’s. She’s come over to England for a 
visit, don’t you know, and is staying with the old boy. 
That’s how I happened to run across her.” 

Lord Emsworth’s eyes bulged and he gargled faintly. 
He had had many unpleasant visions of his son’s future, 
but they had never included one of him walking down the 
aisle with a sort of cousin of his head gardener. 

“Oh!” he said. “Oh, indeed?’’ 

Lord Emsworth threw his arms up as if calling on 
heaven to witness a good man’s persecution, and shot off 
along the terrace at a rapid trot. Having ranged the 
grounds for some minutes, he ran his quarry to earth at 
the entrance of the yew alley. 

The head gardener turned at the sound of his footsteps. 
He was a sturdy man of medium height with eyebrows that 
would have fitted better a bigger forehead. These, added 
to a red and wiry beard, gave him a formidable and un- 
compromising expression. Honesty Angus McdAllister’s 
face had in full measure, and also intelligence; but it was a 
bit short on sweetness and light. 

“ McAllister,’ said his lordship, plunging without pre- 
amble into the matter of his discourse. ‘That girl. You 
must send her away.” A look of bewilderment clouded 
such of Mr. MeAllister’s features as were not concealed 
behind his beard and eyebrows. 

“Gurrul?”’ 


is she?’’ he 
“Who is this 
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“That girl who is staying with you. She must go!” 

““Gae where?”’ 

Lord Emsworth was not in the mood to be finicky 
about details. 

“Anywhere, 
longer.” 

“Why?” inquired Mr. McAllister, who liked to thresh 
these things out. 

“Never mind why. You must send her away im- 
mediately.” 

Mr. McAllister mentioned an insuperable objection. 

“‘She’s payin’ me twa poon’ a week,” he said simply. 

Lord Emsworth did not grind his teeth, for he 
was not given to that form of displaying emotion; 
but he leaped some ten inches into the air and 
dropped his pince-nez. And, though normally a 
fair-minded and reasonable man, well aware that 
modern earls must think twice before pulling the 
feudal stuff on their employes, he took on the forth- 
right truculence of a large landowner of the early 
Norman period ticking off a serf. 

“Listen, McAllister! Listen to me! Either you 
send that girl away today or you can go yourself.” 

A curious expression came into Angus McAllis- 
ter’s face—always excepting the occupied territo- 
ries. It was the look of a man who has not forgotten 
Bannockburn, a man conscious of belonging to the 
country of William Wallace and Robert the Bruce. 
He made Scotch noises at the back of his throat. 

*“Y’r lorrudsheep will accept ma notis,”’ he said 
with formal dignity. 

“‘T’ll pay you a month’s wages in lieu of notice 
and you will leave this afternoon,’”’ retorted Lord 
Emsworth with spirit. 

““Mphm!”’ said Mr. McAllister. 

Lord Emsworth left the battlefield with a feeling 
of pure exhilaration, still in the grip of the animal 
fury of conflict. No twinge of remorse did he feel at 
the thought that Angus McAllister had served him 
faithfully for ten years. Nor did it cross his mind 
that he might miss McAllister. 

But that night, as he sat smoking his after- 
dinner cigarette, Reason, so violently expelled, 
came stealing timidly back to her throne, and a 
cold hand seemed suddenly placed upon his heart. 

With Angus McAllister gone, how would the 
pumpkin fare? 

The importance of this pumpkin in the Earl of 
Emsworth’s life requires, perhaps, a word of ex- 
planation. Every ancient family in England has 
some little gap in its scroll of honor, and that of 
Lord Emsworth was no exception. For generations 
back his ancestors had been doing notable deeds; 
they had sent out from Blandings Castle statesmen 
and warriors, governors and leaders of the people; 
but they had not—in the opinion of the present 
holder of the title—achieved a full hand. However 
splendid the family record might appear at first 
sight, the fact remained that no Earl of Emsworth 
had ever won a first prize for pumpkins at the 
Shrewsbury Flower and Vegetable Show. For roses, 
yes. For tulips, true. For spring onions, granted. 
But not for pumpkins; and Lord Emsworth, who 
lived for his garden, felt it deeply. 

For many a summer past he had been striving in- 
defatigably to remove this blot on the family escutch- 
eon, only to see his hopes go.tumbling down. But this year 
at last victory had seemed in sight, for there had been 
vouchsafed to Blandings a competitor of such amazing 
parts that his lordship, who had watched it grow practi- 
cally from a pip, could not envisage failure. Surely, he 
told himself as he gazed on its golden roundness, even Sir 
Gregory Parsloe-Parsloe of Badgwick Hall, winner for 
three successive years, would never be able to produce 
anything to challenge this superb vegetable. 

And it was this supreme pumpkin whose welfare he 
feared he had jeopardized by dismissing Angus McAllister. 
For Angus was its official trainer. He understood the 
pumpkin. Indeed, in his reserved Scottish way he even 
seemed to love it. With Angus gone, what would the 
harvest be? 

Such were the meditations of Lord Emsworth as he 
reviewed the position of affairs. And though, as the days 
went by, he tried to tell himself that Angus McAllister 
was not the only man in the world who understood 
pumpkins and that he had every confidence, the most 
complete and unswerving confidence, in Robert Barker, 
recently Angus’ second in command, now promoted to the 
post of head gardener and custodian of the Blandings 
Hope, he knew that this was but shallow bravado. When 
you are a pumpkin owner with a big winner in your 
stable, you judge men by hard standards, and every day 
it became plainer that Robert Barker was only a make- 
shift. Within a week Lord Emsworth was pining for 
Angus McAllister. 

It might be purely imagination, but to his excited fancy 
the pumpkin seemed to be pining for Angus too. It ap- 
peared to be dropping and losing weight. Lord Emsworth 


” he said. “I won’t have her here a day 


could not rid himself of the horrible idea that it was 
shrinking. And on the tenth night after McAllister’s 
departure he dreamed a strange dream. He had gone with 
King George to show his gracious majesty the pumpkin, 
promising him the treat of a lifetime; and, when they 
arrived, there in the corner of the frame was a shriveled 
thing the size of a pea. He woke, sweating, with his 


sovereign’s disappointed screams ringing in his ears; and 
Pride gave its last quiver and collapsed. To reinstate 
Angus would be a surrender, but it must be done. 

“Beach,” he said that morning at breakfast, ‘““do you 
happen to—er—to have McAllister’s address?”’ 


It Was Possibly the Fact That Freddie’s Demeanor at This Moment 
Was So Mysteriously Jaunty That Induced Lord Emsworth to Keep 


a Telescopic Eye on Him 


“Yes, your lordship,” replied the butler. ‘He is in 
London, residing at Number 11 Buxton Crescent.’’ 

“Buxton Crescent? Never heard of it.’’ 

“Tt is, I fancy, your lordship, a boarding house or some 
such establishment off the Cromwell Road. McedAllister 
was accustomed to make it his headquarters whenever he 
visited the metropolis on account of its handiness for 
Kensington Gardens. He liked,’’ said Beach with respect- 
ful reproach, for Angus had been a friend of his for nine 
years, ‘‘to be near the flowers, your lor’ship.”’ 

Two telegrams, passing through it in the course of the 
next twelve hours, caused some gossip at the post office of 
the little town of Market Blandings. 

The first ran: ‘McAllister, 11 Buxton Crescent, Crom- 
well Road, London. Return immediately. Emsworth.” 

The second: “Lord Emsworth, Blandings Castle, 
Shropshire. I will not. McAllister.” 

Lord Emsworth had one of those minds capable of 
accommodating but one thought at a time—if that; and 


the possibility that Angus McAllister might decline to 


return had not occurred to him. It was difficult to adjust 
himself to this new problem, but he managed it at last. 
Before nightfall he had made up his mind. Robert Barker, 
that broken reed, could remain in charge for another day or 
so, and meanwhile he would go up to London and engage a 
real head gardener, the finest head gardener that money 
could buy. 

It was the opinion of Doctor Johnson that there is in 
London all that life can afford. A man, he held, who is 
tired of London is tired of life itself. Lord Emsworth, had 
he been aware of this statement, would have contested it 
warmly. He hated London, He loathed its crowds, its 


| 


Novemb 


smells, its noises; its omnibuses, its taxis ; 
pavements. And, in addition to all its other 
miserable town did not seem able to prod 
decent head gardener. He went from agene 
interviewing candidates, and not one of them 
a mile of meeting his requirements. He d 
faces, he distrusted their references. It was a 
to say of any man, but he was dashed if the | 
was even as good as Robert Barker. ; 

It was, therefore, in a black and soured m 
lordship, having lunched frugally at the Seni 
tive Club on the third day of his visit, stood 
in the sunshine, wondering how on ear 
get through the afternoon. He had spe 
ing rejecting head gardeners, and the 
was not due until the morrow. And wl 
rejecting head gardeners—was there | 
reasonable tastes to do with his time | 
less town? 

And then there came into his mindar 
Beach the butler had made at the bre 
about flowers in Kensington Gardens 
go to Kensington Gardens and look at 

He was about to hail a taxicab fre 
down the street when there suddenly e 
the Hotel Magnificent, over the way, a 
This young man proceeded to cross tl 
as he drew near it seemed to Lord Emr 
there was about his appearance some 
familiar. He stared for a long insta 
could believe his eyes, then with a y 
bounded down the steps just as the o 
to mount them. 

“Oh, hullo, guv’nor!”’ ejaculated th 
Freddie, plainly startled. 

“What—what are you doing here?’ 
Lord Emsworth. 

He spoke with heat, and justly so. 
the result of several spirited escapade: 
rankled in the mind of a father who hac 
the bills, was forbidden ground to Fre 

The young man was plainly not at ] 
had the air of one who is being pushed : 
gerous machinery in which he is loat} 
entangled. He shuffled his feet for am 
raised his left shoe and rubbed the bael 
calf with it. ‘The fact is, guv’nor — 

“You know you are forbidden to e 
don.” 

“Absolutely, guv’nor, but the fact i 

“And why anybody but an imbecile: 
to come to London when he could bi 
ings de 

“T know, guv’nor, but the fact is - 
Freddie, having replaced his wandering 
pavement, raised the other and rubbed 
his left calf. “‘I wanted to see you,” he 
Particularly wanted to see you.” 

This was not strictly accurate. Th 
in the world which the Honorable Fre 
was to see his parent. He had come t 
Conservative Club to leave a carefu 
note. Having delivered which, it had 
tention to bolt like a rabbit. This unfor 
ing had upset his plans. 

“To see me?” said Lord Emsworth 

““Got—er—got something to tell you. Bit c 

“TI trust it is of sufficient importance to j 
coming to London against my express wishes. 

“Oh, yes. Oh, yes, yes, yes. Oh, rather. 
important. Yes—not to put too fine a point up 
dashed important. I say, guv’nor, are you in 
form to stand a bit of a shock?” 

A ghastly thought rushed into Lord Ema 
Freddie’s mysterious arrival—his strange n 
odd hesitation and uneasiness Could it 
clutched the young man’s arm feverishly. _ 

“Frederick! Speak! Tell me! Have the cats 

It was a fixed idea of Lord Emsworth, whi 
ment would have induced him to abandon, th 
the power to work some dreadful mischief on h 
and were continually lying in wait for the opp 
doing so; and his behavior on the occasion whe 
fast sporting set from the stables, wanderir 
kitchen garden and, finding him gazing at the 
Hope, had rubbed itself sociably against his l 
long in that animal’s memory. 7 

Freddie stared. 

“Cats? Why? Where? Which? What cat 

“Frederick! Is anything wrong with the pu 

In a crass and materialistic world there must 
be a scattered few here and there in whom pum] 
no chord. The Hon. Freddie Threepwood was 0 
He was accustomed to speak in mockery of ] 
and had eyen gone so far as to allude to th 
Blandings as Percy. His father’s anxiety, th 
caused him to giggle. 

“Not that I know of,” he said. 


Pl 


hat do you mean,” thundered Lord Emsworth, 
he giggle—‘“‘what do you mean, sir, by coming 
arming me—scaring me out of my wits, by 
h your nonsense about giving me shocks?” 
norable Freddie looked carefully at his ferment- 
. His fingers, sliding into his pocket, closed on 
shich nestled there. He drew it forth. 
jyere, guv’nor,”’ he said nervously, “I think the 
would be for you to read this. Meant to leave 
| with the hall porter. It’s—well, you just cast 
over it. Good-by, guv’nor. Got to see a man.” 
usting the note into his father’s hand the Honor- 
jie turned and was gone. Lord Emsworth, per- 
j annoyed, watched him skim up the road and 
', cab. He seethed impotently. Practically any 
yn the part of his son Frederick had the power 
him, but it was when he was vague and mysteri- 
coherent that the young man irritated him most. 
ed at the letter in his hand, turned it over, felt 
n smelt it. Then, for it had suddenly occurred 
at if he wished to ascertain its contents he had 
dit, he tore open the envelope. 
ve was brief, but full of good reading matter. 


%yo’nor: Awfully sorry, and all that, but couldn’t 
amy longer. I’ve popped up to London in the 
, and Aggie and I were spliced this morning. 
ws like being a bit of a hitch at one time, but 
av’nor, who has come over from America, man- 
angle it all right by getting a special license or 
: of that order. A most capable Johnny. He’s 
see you. He wants to have a good long talk with 
:; the whole binge. Lush him up hospitably, and 
\ould you mind, because he’s a really sound egg 
likehim. “Well, cheerio! 


“Your affectionate son, “BREDDIE 


‘You won’t mind if I freeze onto the two-seater for 
| what? It may come in useful for the honeymoon.” 
i 


nior Conservative Club is a solid and massive 
‘but, as Lord Emsworth raised his eyes dumbly 
|perusal of this letter, it seemed 
‘at it was performing a kind of 
‘lance. The whole of the imme- 
hborhood, indeed, appeared to 
ete in the middle of a thick 


+ 


» was profoundly stirred. It is 
‘uch to say that he was shaken to 
Mf his being. No father enjoys 
‘ted and defied by his own son; 
reasonable to expect a man to 
‘eery view of life who is faced 
| prospect of supporting for the 
- of his years a younger son, a 
j.on’s wife and possibly younger 
‘dren. 
{ appreciable space of time he 
i the middle of the pavement, 
the spot. Passers-by bumped 
or grumblingly made detours to 
lollision. Dogs sniffed at his an- 
‘ dy-looking individuals tried to 
| attention in order to speak of 
incial affairs. Lord Emsworth 
>ne of them. He remained where 
japing like a fish, until suddenly 
tee seemed to return to him. 
perative need for flowers and 
es swept upon Lord Emsworth. 
| of the traffic and the heat of the 
e stone pavement were afflicting 
‘a nightmare. He signaled ener- 
te a passing cab. 

ngton Gardens,’’ he said, and 
< on the cushioned seat. 
. \ing dimly resembling peace crept 
ordship’s soul as he paid off his 
ntered the cool shade of the gar- 
! en from the road he had caught a 
f stimulating reds and yellows; 
ambled up the asphalt path and 
(‘ound the corner the flower beds 
mn his sight in all their consoling 


| breathed Lord Emsworth rap- 
and came to a halt before a 
farpet of tulips. A man of official 
earing a peaked cap and a uni- 
‘pped as he heard the exclama- 
1 looked at him with approval 
| affection. 

| weather we're ’avin’,’”’ he ob- 


4 msworth did not reply. He had 
\.. There is that about a well-set- 
f flowers which acts on men who 
dens, like a drug, and he 
trance. Already he had 


completely forgotten where he was, and seemed to himself 
to be back in his paradise of Blandings. He drew a step 
nearer to the flower bed, pointing like a setter. 

The official-looking man’s approval deepened. This 
man with the peaked cap was the park keeper, who held 
the rights of the high, the low and the middle justice over 
that section of the gardens. He, too, loved these flower 
beds, and he seemed to see in Lord Emsworth a kindred 
soul. The general public was too apt to pass by, engrossed 
in its own affairs, and this often wounded the park keeper. 
In Lord Emsworth he thought that he recognized one of 
the right sort. 

“Nice ” he began. 

He broke off with a sharp cry. If he had not seen it with 
his own eyes he would not have believed it. But, alas, there 
was no possibility of a mistake. With a ghastly shock he 
realized that he had been deceived in this attractive 
stranger. Decently if untidily dressed, clean, respectable 
to the outward eye, the stranger was in reality a dangerous 
criminal, the blackest type of evildoer on the park keeper’s 
index. He was a Kensington Gardens flower picker. 

For, even as he uttered the word “‘nice,’’ the man had 
stepped lightly over the low railing, had shambled across 
the strip of turf, and before you could say “‘knife’’ was 
busy on his dark work. In the brief instant in which the 
park keeper’s vocal cords refused to obey him, he was two 
tulips ahead of the game and reaching out to scoop in a 
third. 

“Hi!” roared the park keeper, suddenly finding speech. 
“°T there!”’ 

Lord Emsworth turned with a start. 

“Bless my soul!’’ he murmured reproachfully. 

He was in full possession of his senses now, such as they 
were, and understood the enormity of his conduct. He 
shuffled back onto the asphalt, contrite. 

“My dear fellow ” he began remorsefully. 

The park keeper began to speak rapidly and at length. 
From time to time Lord Emsworth moved his lips and 
made deprecating gestures, but he could not stem the 
flood. Louder and more rhetorical grew the park keeper, 
and denser and more interested the rapidly assembling 


And Freddie, After a Cautious Glance Over His Shoulder, Immediately 
Proceeded to Fold This Female in a Warm Embrace 
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crowd of spectators. And then through the stream of 
words another voice spoke. 

“Wot’s all this?” 

The force had materialized in the shape of a large, solid 
constable. 

The park keeper seemed to understand that he had been 
superseded. He still spoke, but no longer like a father re- 
buking an erring son. His attitude now was more that of an 
elder brother appealing for justice against a delinquent 
junior. In a moving passage he stated his case. 

‘OF Says,”’ observed the constable judicially, speaking 
slowly and in capitals as if addressing an untutored 
foreigner—‘‘’E Says You Was Pickin’ The Flowers.” 

“T saw ’im. I was standin’ as close as I am to you.” 

“oR Saw You,”’ interpreted the constable. 

Lord Emsworth was feeling weak and bewildered. With- 
out a thought of annoying or doing harm to anybody, he 
seemed to have unchained the fearful passions of a French 
Revolution; and there came over him a sense of how unjust 
it was that this sort of thing should be happening to him, 
of all people—a man already staggering beneath the 
troubles of a Job. 

“T’ll ’ave to ask you for your name and address,”’ said 
the constable more briskly. A stubby pencil popped for 
an instant into his stern mouth and hovered, well and 
truly moistened, over the virgin page of his notebook— 
that dreadful notebook before which taxi drivers shrink 
and hardened bus conductors quail. 

“T—I, why, my dear fellow—I mean, officer—I am the 
Earl of Emsworth.” 

Much has been written of the psychology of crowds, 
designed to show how extraordinary and inexplicable it is, 
but most of such writing is exaggeration. A crowd gen- 
erally behaves in a perfectly natural and intelligible 
fashion. When, for instance, it sees a man in a badly 
fitting tweed suit and a hat he ought to be ashamed of 
getting put through it for pinching flowers in the park and 
the man says he is an earl, it laughs. This crowd laughed. 

“Ho?” The constable did not stoop to join in the 
merriment of the rabble, but his lip twitched sardonically. 
“Have you a card, your lordship?” 

Nobody intimate with Lord Emsworth 
would have asked such a foolish question. 
His cardcase was the thing he always lost 
second when visiting London—immedi- 
ately after losing his umbrella. 

“T—er—I’m afraid ce 

“RI!” said the constable. And the 
crowd uttered another happy, hyenalike 
laugh, so intensely galling that his lord- 
ship raised his bowed head and found 
enough spirit to cast an indignant glance. 
And as he did so the hunted look faded 
from his eyes. 

“MeAllister!’’ he cried. ‘‘McAllister, 
my dear fellow, do please tell this man 
who I am.” 

Two new arrivals had just joined the 
throng, and, being of rugged and nobbly 
physique, had already shoved themselves 
through to the ringside seats. One was a 
tall, handsome, smooth-faced gentleman 
of authoritative appearance, who, if he 
had not worn rimless glasses, would have 
looked like a Roman emperor. The other 
was a shorter, sturdier man with a bristly 
red beard. 

“McAllister !”’ 
piteously. 

After what had passed between himself 
and his late employer a lesser man than 
Angus McAllister might have seen in Lord 
Emsworth’s predicament merely a judg- 
ment. Aman of little magnanimity would 
have felt that here was where he got a bit 
of his own back. Not so this splendid 


moaned his lordship 


Glaswegian. 

“Aye,” he said. ‘‘Yon’s Lorrud Ems- 
worruth.” 

“Who are you?”’ inquired the constable 
searchingly. 

“T used to be head gardener at the 
cassel.”’ 

“Exactly,” bleated Lord Emsworth. 


“Precisely. My head gardener.” 

The constable was shaken. Lord Ems- 
worth might not look like an earl, but 
there was no getting away from the fact 
that Angus McAllister was supremely 
head-gardeneresque. A staunch admirer 
of the aristocracy, the constable per- 
ceived that zeal had caused him to make 
a bit of a bloomer. Yes, he had dropped 
a brick. 

In this crisis, however, he comported 
himself with a masterly tact. He scowled 
blackly upon the interested throng. 

(Continued on Page 66) 
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“Ye Write an Awful Hand, Eely. That ‘Date’ Looks More Like ‘Cleaver,’ or Sumpthin’. What Did I Do With Them Specs?”* 


whose advent had compelled a brief surcease from 

her hard duties, had named him Elias. But 
among the shrewd-eyed though slow-moving folk of the 
Shawangunk uplands, and especially among the hillmen 
inhabiting the cliff-girt bowl known as The Traps, it is one 
thing to name a youngster and another to make that pre- 
nomen endure. And long before the woman who bore 
Elias Skinner had gone the usual way of the mountain 
women and found her first real rest in the arms of death, 
she had heard that name slurred into another which clung 
‘like a burdock. For now, throughout his own rugged 
Traps country, and even out beyond—from Port to Paltz, 
in fact—her florid fat son was known as Eely. 

There was only one reason for the change. That reason 
was the man himself—a slippery creature whose appetite 
for meat and money was ever voracious, and whose ability 
for squirming out of trouble was remarkable. Gifted with 
an oily tongue and a smooth cunning carefully hidden 
under a jovial exterior, he could, and did, slip more than 
one hill farm out of the hands of its possessors and into his 
own tight grip. And when the former owners became dis- 
pleased with the proceedings and thought of expressing 
disapproval by means of their ancient but still serviceable 
muzzle-loaders, somehow the protest was likely to hang fire 
or miss its mark altogether. Sometimes it even damaged 
the man behind the gun. 

For instance, there was the little matter of Mandy 
Boggs and her son Tobe. For those parts, Tobe was a 
traveled youth. He had even been as far away as Pough- 
keepsie, where he had worked one whole winter in a fac- 
tory, making a scandalous amount of money, before the 
warm days of spring suddenly soured the taste of town life 
and sent him tramping back to his hills. So, having been 
out in the great world, he did the natural thing when the 
call of the Spanish War drifted in through the craggy jaws 
of The Traps—he enlisted and went away to annihilate 
the dons. Then he was reported dead from fever. 

Mandy was left very much alone. Since her man had 
inconsiderately fallen off a ledge some years previously, 
while attempting to carry home too large a cargo of liquid 
cheer, Tobe had been her sole reliance. Now, with the 
stubborn stoicism of her kind, she fought on single-handed 
to wring an existence from the rocky fields around her 
weatherbeaten home. She might have succeeded; but a 
sudden kick from a fly-tortured cow broke her kneecap 
and her courage at the same time. 

Then came Eely. He, of course, had not felt impelled to 
go forth and fight the Spaniard. If them dagoes ever should 
come up the Hudson, by mighty, he’d make ’em wisht 
they never left Spain; but this idee of going away down 
into them tropical countries to fight alongside of them 
Cubyans was all foolishness. Of course, if young fellers like 


[' mother, gazing wanly at the red-faced mite 
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Tobe wanted to go they could; but Tobe would have done 
better to stay home and look out for his mom. Now that 
Tobe was dead in a swamp, Eely would see what he could 
do for poor old Mandy. He did for her by getting her to 
sell him the old homestead for a tenth of its value. 

That is, he said she sold it. He had a paper to prove it. 
True, Mandy asserted that he had only made her a loan, 
and that.she had signed a receipt. But the fact remained 
that her laboriously scrawled signature was attached to a 
writin’ conveying the place and everything on it to Elias 
Skinner. When she recovered the use of her stiff leg she was 
requested to move out. After vain protests she went. 

Homeless, penniless, aged and crippled, she found a bed 
‘and meager board in the house of a sharp-tongued female 
relative of her dead husband. There she was found by 
Tobe. That bronzed young veteran happened to be very 
far from dead. Indeed, he was alive, alert, active and fit; 
and, withal, the master of a brain-jarring straight left and 
a wicked right hook acquired during his training-camp 
days. The report of his death was merely another blunder 
by the War Department. 

Very soon after his reunion with his mother Tobe be- 
took himself to the abode of Eely. That prosperous- 
paunched financier was vastly astounded and somewhat 
perturbed by the apparition; for nobody had been so 
thoughtful as to inform him of the soldier’s return. When 
one reflects that the young, fool was supposed to be safely 
buried and his home was in Eely’s hands and his mother 
unable to take any effective measures, one may perhaps 
understand the sudden sinking sensation caused by the 
impact on the Skinner soul of an eye cold as a bayonet and 
words pointed and hard as bullets. Eely, with his usual 
sagacity, felt that something unpleasant might come 
about. Nor was he mistaken. 

Yet he had several wriggles at hand. By the time Tobe 
had finished telling him what was likely to take place he 
was ready with the first countermove. This was to call the 
youngster’s attention to the fact that in the next room were 
two witnesses who had heard every threat uttered and 
could testify to them in court. In his smooth way he also 
recalled other matters which might prove embarrassing to 
the youth if brought to the notice of the authorities out- 
side—such as past laxity in observing the game laws and 
the revenue acts. 

To be sure, these little lapses had taken place years 
before, and in The Traps they were not regarded even as 
misdemeanors. Almost any citizen of that section—includ- 
ing Eely himself—might kill a little venison or distill a few 


i 
jugs of stimulant whenever the spirit moyé 
there were folks willing to buy the meat on 
obtained—why, that was a private transact 
need not concern the lawmakers. But, at tha 
Eely felt that such goings-on were downrigh 

and in this virtuous frame of mind he did not at 
state their heinousness or the severity of the pe 
tached thereto. His altruistic efforts, however, 
worse than naught. r 

Something hard and bony-knuckled, moving w 
velocity, smote him full on the mouth. Somet 
moving upward almost simultaneously, crashed 
left jowl. Immediately thereafter he floated a1 
a nebulous realm of shadows and silence, total 
of the facts that his body was reposing supine 
floor of his home and that his face was not q 
used to be; oblivious, also, of the weight of ' 
midriff, where that young gentleman had seat 
preparatory to expeditious and efficient complet 
promised maulin’. 

The thoroughgoing chastisement customary 
circumstances failed, however, to go forwar 
stance. At the crash of Eely’s downfall and th 
shudder of the entire house the two listeners 
room had sprung from their chairs. And now, 
avenger was about to loose his first downward 
blow was halted by imperative voices. ; 

“You leave my cousin be!’’ at 

“Git offen him, Tobe!” 

Tobe, uplifted arm rigid, stared. Through 
had darted a blue-ginghamed, blue-eyed girl 
fronted him in righteous wrath, and whom hi 
had seen. Behind her lumbered a lean, cra 
man whose bushy white hair and walrus mus 
with command—Abe Billings, owner of half 
side, known and respected by all. Somewhat 
crat, was old Abe; and now he barked out his 
to a son. a 

‘Git offen him, I tell ye! Gorry mighty, aint 
sense? Ye’ll be a-killin’ him if ye maul him no 
’most dead already. An’ then ye’ll git hung. 
be! Git up onto yer feet!” 


“Ye big bully!’’ rebuked the girl, cheeks af 
outen here an’ stay out! Ain’t ye ’shamed 
hittin’ a sick man?” .¥ 

For a moment Tobe said nothing. He stood 
straight in the face. Mingling with the rag 
bronzed countenance grew a touch of admira 
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good to look upon. Then his glance darted again 
nnolent form on the floor. 
Him?” he jeered. 

iim! He’s got spells with his heart—he’s li’ble to 
} any time.” P x 
, with his stummick, ye mean,” contradicted 
‘Te ain’t got no heart. All that ails him is, he gob- 
juuch.”” A diagnosis which, incidentally, was quite 
. for Eely’s only ailment was indigestion. “ An’ 
yn’ to git a darn sight sicker, ’less’n he coughs up 
1s farm.” 
Is frosty eyes twinkled. [ 
' Wal, s’posin’ we wake up Eely,” he proposed, 
1: git to the bottom o’ that farm business. I’m 
‘rious ’bout that, my own self. Mercy, gal, jest 
Je water onto him an’ bring him round.” 

] vanished into the kitchen. Tobe demanded, 
¢ ‘Who's she?” 
17 Davis. Kind of a second cousin to Hely. Her 
ead, an’ she come here to keep house for him. 
+m over Long Pond way. Awful nice gal.” 
/ returning with a dipper of water and a towel, 
sJe her sole surviving relative and laved his dam- 
« Abe, snorting at such gentle measures, clumped 
rought back a whole pailful, which he forthwith 
sped, snorted, and sat up. Thereupon Tobe in- 
‘m, in no mild voice, that unless he immediately 
¢ for inspection the papers in the Boggs transac- 
ould suffer exceedingly. And after a few more 
he still dazed financier wabbled to an ancient 
»* and extracted the document bearing Mandy’s 
This he handed to Abe. 
*tis,” he wheezed. “A straight-out an’ honest 
tye can’t git behind it. An’ if there’s a law into 
wil SBE 
ymakin’ my own laws today,”’ cut in Tobe. “Shut 
sit say, Abe?” 
t for his specs, and found them not; squinted 


'tted his brow, and pored over the words blurring 
lL eyes. 


‘Pears like it’s all right,’’ he cautiously judged, at 
length. ‘‘I can’t see it all plain, but as near’s I can make 
out ——”’ 

At that juncture one of Tobe’s hands shot out and 
snatched the paper. Eely emitted a squall and started for- 
ward; then, plumbing the hard grin on the young vet- 
eran’s face and glimpsing the fist hanging low and ready, 
backed off. His vociferations were cut short by another 
adjuration to shut up. Whereafter Tobe added: ‘‘I’ll jest 
take this home, an’ me an’ mom’II read it together. If it 
says what ye told her it did, Eely, I’ll fetch it back. If it 
don’t I’ll burn it up, an’ we'll move right back onto our 
place. An’ then, soon as I can git to it, I’ll pay ye jest 
exackly what ye lent mom, without no int’rest. An’ that’ll 
have to do ye.”’ 

One more hard glare, and he stalked out. Thereafter 
Eely sat him down and spoke many harsh words, to which 
Abe listened with twitching lips. Presently Abe, too, be- 
took himself homeward, chuckling as he went. And 
Mercy—who did not yet know her kinsman very well— 
condoled with him and shared his virtuous indignation 
against the Boggses. 

The paper never came back. The Boggses resumed liv- 
ing on their stony little homestead. Eely writhed mentally, 
squealed vocally, but took no action legally or physically. 
Court proceedings were out of the question, since he could 
produce no proof that he had ever owned the Boggs place; 
the signing of the deed had never been witnessed, the 
paper had now disappeared, and Abe’s defective vision 
precluded his taking oath to the wording of the document. 
As for physical retaliation—Hely’s knees weakened at the 
mere thought of it, and he knew they would collapse under 
him if he should attempt to outface the Tobe Boggs eye and 
the Tobe Boggs fists. Thus he was left literally without a 
leg to stand on. 

Worse yet, his egotism—founded on his reputation for 
sharp trading—suffered a jolt. 

Mandy Boggs talked; the tale of Eely’s humbling 
spread all about The Traps; and for many a day hilarious 
hillmen greeted him with ‘‘Hi, Eely! Lendin’ any money 
on farms today?” 


To which, his jovial mask cracking for the nonce, he 
replied darkly, ‘Jest you wait an’ see!” 

They waited, and presently they saw. 

Two strangers appeared—cold-eyed, hard-lipped men, 
who, working with a speed and precision indicating exact 
foreknowledge, caught and arrested young Tobe in a little 
cave where he was minding his own business. Before The 
Traps was fully aware of their arrival they had departed, 
taking with them Tobe, and leaving behind them a 
smashed still. Whether the youth had actually been 
engaged in the manufacture of moonshine, or whether, as 
he asserted, he had merely been fooling around the illegal 
apparatus, never was conclusively established; but the 
outcome was virtually the same. Although a patriotic 
court, taking into account his youth and his excellent army 
record, gave him the benefit of the doubt and acquitted 
him, he had been held so long for trial that he might almost 
as well have served a prison sentence. And, although 
Kely volubly denied having been instrumental in causing 
the arrival of the revenue officers, it was noticeable that he 
recovered his aplomb and that the hill folk ceased twitting 
him. For a time, indeed, they exhibited marked distaste for 
his company; and for a longer period they spoke shortly 
and warily in his presence. 

Thus it was once more made manifest that trying to 
outsmart Hely was a hazardous experiment. Even Tobe, 
though vengefully bitter, refrained from further violence on 
his return—although it must be admitted that this for- 
bearance was due neither to caution nor to magnanimity, 
but to the exhortations of his mother not to git into no 
more trouble; also, perhaps, to the fact that the face of 
Mercy Davis had been much in his mind during the end- 
less weeks of incarceration. 

After pungently and fluently expressing his opinion of 
the gentleman presumably responsible for his unpremedi- 
tated excursion he went to work at the first job available, 
with the double object of easing things for his mother and 
repaying his enemy’s loan. The Boggs pride was too stiff 
to take advantage of the fact that the debt could be utterly 
repudiated. The Boggses had always paid up what they 


owed. (Continued on Page 43) 
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Robert’s official study Miriam could dis- 

tinctly hear the murmurs of admiration 
made by the retreating group of visiting ladies 
as Robert convoyed them to the 
hall and turned them over to 
Ellie. Little respiratory gasps, 
excited spiralings of feminine 
laughter, low cries of pleasure 
and farewell gratitude—and 
dominating them, like a heavy 
gold cord sewn into a pattern of 
paler silks, Robert’s deep, bored 
barytone. Which showed ex- 
actly how successful the call had 
been. For in proportion as a 
visiting group touched the right 
chord, in proportion as they 
made Robert feel excited and 
happy, his voice grew bored and 
his manner deprecating. 

Which wicked thought re- 
called to Miriam the perverse 
and impish mood that had pos- 
sessed her all of this last hour. 

These ladies—they were part 
of a visiting federation of club 
women—coming out to the house 
as visitors so often did, had done 
only the usual and canonical 
things. 

Just outside the study door, 
fer instance, one of them had 
advanced a little ahead of the 
rest, raising both hands and a 
pair of fine, rather rolling eyes, 
and had said, “‘ And this is where 
he writes!’’ But there was 
nothing surprising in that. 

She had heard once that pa- 
tients approaching a dental chair 
invariably make some remark 
about going to execution—or 
words to that effect, with the 
idea, no doubt, of being original. 
So, too, the friendly enthusiasts 
who assailed Robert’s stronghold 
no doubt little dreamed of the 
hundred and one times Miriam 
had listened to that little cry 
uttered at the door of his study, 
evoked probably by the clinging 
flavor of Robert’s cerebration— 
the astral presences of those 
popular heroines of ‘his, Mrs. 
Millington, Joan Hesper, Thyra 
Chree. 

Not that the study didn’t 
deserve attention. It was ex- 
tremely handsome. Robert had 
good taste and, now that his 
checks were so large and Felix 
Cheespire, the movie magnate, 
was buying all the rights to his 
works, could freely gratify it. 

He had some splendid Americana, some excellent Colony 
walnut. In particular, the Bradford chair at his desk, the 
thousand-legged table, and, of course, thé: secretary, which 
was especially fine. Of course the exigencies of its use had 
required a certain modification of period in the room. For 
one thing, Robert’s filing cases, done also in walnut, reach- 
ing from floor to ceiling, one holding carbon copies and the 
copious notebooks of local color she had kept for Robert 
over a period of years; the other, Robert’s clippings and 
press notices, which she had arranged in alphabetical and 
chronological order. 

There were also low open shelves of books, and the 
chaste spirits of Bradford and Winthrop must have quailed 
— little before the rich Saruk on the floor and the condi- 
‘tion of the wall. Holding, as this last did, the twelve orig- 
inals of illustrations from Robert’s novels, a piece of Java 
batik, Robert’s collection of weapons, many signed no- 
tables, some modern dry-point French etchings and the 
seven art portraits of Robert. Beginning with the first 
one by Fisher, ‘a small local person—a modest affair of 
Robert looking down at a bound copy of his first book— 
and ending with last year’s by Teckla, the international 
artist—who asked a hundred dollars for a mere sitting— 
which looked at first rather like a dark cumulus cloud, 
but which, on stepping back, developed into Robert resting 
a temple on one finger. To say nothing of other oddments. 
Her own picture, done in expensive fog, framed in silver, 


Prove where she stood at the back of 
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“Oh, Yes —You Said You Had a Lodger.” “‘Yes'm. He’s From New York —B’en Here on a Vacation. 
B’en Here a Week. He's Went Fishin’ This Aft’noon”’ 


standing on the desk; the bowls of cloisonné filled with 
phlox and roses from the garden; the big brass paper cutter 
with the dragon’s head, Robert’s humidor, pens, pads, ink- 
well, ash tray. On a small otherwise empty stand was a 
brass rack filled with exactly eight books—Robert’s pro- 
duced works in twelve years—with an additional limp- 
leather autographed copy of his latest— Harvest of Desire, 
limited to an edition of three hundred, on hand-laid vellum. 

The female horde had fallen like a plague of locusts on 
the room, and Miriam standing patiently by the desk had 
used the old formula: ‘‘Yes, Mr. Jardine writes all his 
work in long hand. 

“No, heis not able to use a typewriter. A stenographer— 
Miss Pitt at present—comes in in the afternoon and copies 
the morning’s work. I go over it myself first for any errors 
of spelling or punctuation. I do all of Mr. Jardine’s actual 
secretarial work.: He prefers me to a hired helper. 

“Yes, Mr. Jardine reads all of his personal mail. I go 
over it first to weed out what it is unnecessary for him to 
handle. 

“No, Mr. Jardine does not use a fountain pen. A No. 2 
King pencil, rather soft—a number of which I sharpen 
each morning and place on his desk. He uses a small writ- 
ing pad—like this. 

“No, Mr. Jardine does not write at night! I never per- 
mit anything to disturb Mr. Jardine at night. He begins 
work usually an hour after his breakfast—which I prepare 


CRANK 


specially for him. He works for just 
and he fills three of the little pads 

““Y ou mean evenif, even if—— B 
suppose his ideas—stop!”’ 

“Mr. Jardine’s ide 
stop!” an indignant 
cried. 

“What I mean is. 
a habit,” Miriam 
“Habit channels aj 
portant. Mr. Jard 
ment is three pad 
hours. If for any re; 
a hitch in the narrat 
he fills them just the 
with little marks 
Dots and dashes, you 
lar to the Morse cod 
there is no trouble ; 
the narrative will res 
pause. The point 
may pause as often ¢ 
he pleases in the t 

' but the little pads m 
at the end of that ti 

This was the poin 
show the little pad. 
midst of The Arbite: 
ing only four lucid ser 
the rest, Robert’s 
Morse code. On this 
occasions a little { 
o-0-oh’s had filled t 
this morning, as so 
pened, someone had 
the privilege of sitti 
ert’s chair. “‘Contact 
ness”; ‘‘the seat 
tion”; “marvelous! 
ladies had sat in th 
chair. 

They had looked at 
graphs and the ill 
the wall, fingered t] 
the paper cutter, th 
the table an 
leather one. 

“My dear—this is 
edition! It sells fag 
lars.” 

“T know. Pye rea 
it. But Tlike Fool's F 
ter.” 

“Tell me, does " 
walk about when he 
mean, of course, whe 
poses. I read that so 

“Yes,” said Mirian 
reaches a place whel 
movement is helpful 
will riseand walk up.a 
in a little path betwe 
and the wall.’”’ In sf 

‘self she indicated th 

posite the Bradford 
menue all the ladies had stared down at the 
doubt expecting to see a visible track. It was he 
devil of perversity had seized her. 

“But not here!”’ she wanted to cry. «Dis 
does only the final writing. He works over a 
first—each one fuller and fuller. And he does al 
real constructing—in a little room the public 
Quite a dreadful little room up in the garret, ful 
old things—because that’s the way he learne 
when we were very poor. There’s a piece of Brus 
floor up there, and that’s where he walks. It’s 
white to the nap. And it’s all full of tobacco ash 
heads. And he wears an old bath robe that’s si 
scribable, because he’s attached to it; you'd « 
toga of greatness.’ And there’s always a bowl o ) 
the desk.. He eats the apples as he walks up and 
he throws the cores on the floor—along with | 
heads and the ashes and all the drafts he makes : 
finished... I sneak up afterward and pick ever 
including the bath robe, which he throws on th 
when he’s finished. But that’s where he does 
work—only it’s not pictorial nor arty.” ‘te 

“T think Mr. Jardine is coming in now,” she 
composedly. 

It was true. The ladies faced toward the doo 
little reverent hush that almost at once swelled ir 
rising murmurs, Robert Jardine entered. Very dis 
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| : 
too. Tall, getting a shade stout, and with flakes 
, his hair, but good to look at in smartly cut gray 
the inevitable lilac tie, and that little air of mod- 
jocation, of whimsical boredom. 
)ook hands—smiled across at Miriam—and the 
{st into a full-sized sea of compliment and adula- 
hat ailed her, Miriam wondered, watching it all, 
Ip Robert’s deft acceptance, his gracious quiet ease 
120s his mode of handling the besiegers. It was an 
{{drama. Ever since—seven years before—he had 
| to public notice, materializing from a coming man 
\ding spirit in American letters, with an admiring 
| public all over the English-speaking world, little 
‘ons of this sort had waited on him in his home 
Jo visitor of importance, no club body appeared 
yvithout a request for the honor of a call on Robert 
, Robert had made himself a leading place na- 
lin the field of his art; he held the leading place in 
‘own. And this was all just as it should be. After 
/ years—and she could testify to this, who had suf- 
<4 grueled with him—he had only come into his 
1| she would be the first to deplore any alteration. 
inordinately proud of Robert and his triumph— 
i+t’s work, honorable and artistic and so justly 
¢ Nothing that was said of it was too much. 
\then, this terrible disaffection on her part? Why 
} stood here this morning apparently handling his 
¢ as usual, but filled with secret perverse longings. 
j ll those queries— “Oh, is this his chair?” “Oh, he 
oather wastebasket!’’ ‘Oh, let me look at that 
;’—had she wanted to suggest, “‘ Perhaps you’d like 
-s bath sponge. Or his new violet socks. Or even 
3 f liver tablets!’’ Robert’s liver was a great family 
lation. But ribaldry of this sort had boiled under 
13surface. She was like that wretched young min- 
, Dimmesdale of The Scarlet Letter, who, return- 
a night in the forest and sold to the devil, offered 
Asien to his questioners. But she felt so queerly 
s morning—so bored by this group of normally 
it women so keenly bent now on totem rubbing 
(shiping. 
ve no sign in her appearance. A mirror opposite 
a very pleasing image. A woman of thirty-eight, 
i and very pretty—Robert wouldn’t have hada 


wife who wasn’t pretty—dressed in palest gray crépe with 
a line of white coral at her throat. 

The reflection dissolved as a curve of sapphire crossed it. 
A young thing in powder blue, with a blue hat pulled down 
over yellow baby curls, had flashed back to her. She 
extended a paper book. 

“Oh, Mrs. Jardine, do you think Mr. Jardine would 
write in my personality book? Every page is a different 
person, and I’ve got the loveliest ones. Margot, and 
William Jennings Bryan, and Sir Thomas Lipton. I’m 
crazy to have Mr. Jardine. It’s only answering twenty 
questions, you know; your favorite name, and book, and 
all that. I don’t dare ask him myself, but people always 
help me.” 

“You might mail him a check—at forty cents a word, 
his usual rate,’’ Arthur Dimmesdale suggested deep in 
Miriam’s soul, but she took the book from the naive crea- 
ture and said aloud, ‘‘I’ll see what I can do.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Jardine—you’re so good! You’ve been so 
patient. And you’re so—good-looking. I wondered the 
whole way coming out—‘Is his wife pretty—or plain?’ 
You were such a surprise. But I’m crazy about Robert 
Jardine—and everything he writes. And when I saw you! 
All the rest looked at the furniture, but I looked at you. 
It must be wonderful to be his wife! Simply wonderful.” 

There were tears actually in the powder-blue eyes that 
matched the sports dress. If Robert could see them, there 
would be no difficulty about the twenty questions. Femi- 
nine tears—pretty ones—always had an appeal for Robert. 
But what would the little powder-blue girl say if she told 
her the truth? That it wasn’t wonderful at all to be Robert 
Jardine’s wife—that is, it hadn’t been for a long time. It 
was a good stiff job of work. She ought to know, who had 
been at it for eighteen years. 

It was a job that implied more things than Robert’s 
public ever dreamed of. These implications might be sug- 
gested by certain symbols. The violet socks, for instance, 
which stood for her entire range of ordinary domesticity— 
from their actual mending to Robert’s personally cooked 
breakfasts; the liver tablets, symbol of Robert’s tempera- 
ment, moods, malaises, the numerous unpredictable minor 
illnesses that fell on him—through which she nursed him— 
and Robert was a hard patient—as a mariner sails his cau- 
tious bark through tempestuous uncharted seas; the apple 


cores and the old bath robe, which stood for the driving 
gales of genuine creative energy that possessed Robert, 
before which all else must give way, to which she had 
made herself utterly subservient; this rich public study, 
symbol of Robert’s art and public legend, in which she 
was at once showman, collaborator and faithful fan; and 
finally, little powder-blue flappers with teary eyes, symbol 
of what gave her more concern than all else put together— 
women, and Robert’s relation to them. Robert—and 
women. You couldn’t expect Robert Jardine with his 
prestige and charm of manner, his special handling of sex 
problems in his novels, not to be meat for the ladies. 
Which meant a variety of things, to Robert’s wife. Some- 
times quite peculiar things, calling on all her powers of 
adroitness and finesse. 

Miriam’s mind raced back to an interview months ago— 
during Lent—with little Lucie Wilder, little painted Lucie, 
who had been goggling at Robert for more than a year. 
Lucie had had her to luncheon and, pretending it was 
pressure of conscience—Lucie was an Episcopalian from 
mi-careme to Easter Monday every year—had shriven her- 
self frankly. With tears—or a good imitation. 

“Oh, Mrs. Jardine, it’s because I admire you so much 
that I want to ask your forgiveness, that’s all. Because it’s 
troubled me so terribly, you know.”’ 

What troubled Lucie was that Mr. Jardine had kissed 
her behind the cedar hedge on the Wilder place after put- 
ting on her skates during the Christmas-week ice carnival. 

“We were talking about emotion—and his new book, 
Harvest of Desire—and I said some things Well, it 
was moonlight, and I suppose that sort of thing goes to 
your head. Anyhow we both lost ours—a little—and— 
it happened. I—I let him kiss me.” 

“Why not?” asked Miriam boredly. ‘Why, you’re just 
a child. Seventeen!’’ 

“Well, it wasn’t his fault anyhow, Mrs. Jardine. It was 
mine. There’s something about me that men simply —— 
I—I suppose without realizing it, I—vampired him.” 

“‘Nonsense! You’re not a vampire! You’re a spoiled 
baby. Everybody kisses babies. I’m going to kiss you 
myself.” 

Miriam had forced herself at the close of the luncheon to 
one of those tender feminine gestures that mean, usually, 

(Continued on Page 84) 
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eighteenth last, people in the suburbs of 

Dayton, Ohio, heard a strange noise in 
the sky. First came a low hiss which rose in crescendo 
to wild musical notes, then came a screech followed by 
a crash. The earth shook, windowpanes rattled, and 
immediately a column of blue-white flame shot upward, 
lighting the country for several miles around. A giant 
DeHaviland airplane flown on the midnight airways 
between Dayton and Columbus, Ohio, had fallen and the 
gasoline tank had burst. 


A eh eleven o’clock on the night of June 


OFFICIAL PHOTOS., U. S. ARMY AIR SERVICE PHOTOGRAPHIC SECTION 
Testing Parachutes in the Wind Before 


They are Folded for Use in the Air 


A large crowd soon gathered around 
the spot where the 100 gallons of blazing 
high-test gasoline was consuming the 
$20,000 government airplane. The 
people, seeing what had happened, ap- 
proached as close as the fire would allow, 
hoping to rescue the body of the pilot, 
which was presumably beneath the 
wreck. The word spread that the pilot of 
the plane was Lieut. John A. Macready, 
popular hero of altitude records and the 
first nonstop transcontinental flight, for 
he was supposed to have been flying the 
airways on that particular night. 

As the crowd stood by in silent awe, 
another weird sound, more like a human 
cry, came from somewhere in the dark 
void of thesky. This sound trailed away 
in a groan. People looked questions at 
one another; but nothing was said, each 
disbelieving his ears. A few seconds later 
the cry was repeated, this time a little 
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Thus was added a little more local color to the already 
vivid chapters of the brief history of American aviation. 
Local color and atmosphere it was to the news reporters, 
the special writers and others who go in for the spectacular 
and feed the public what they think it craves. But there is 
not much local color or atmosphere in this feat for the little 
band of Army and Navy aviators whose ranks grow thinner 
each year with their heroic attempts to make aviation safe 
for humanity. The com- 
ment around air-service 
headquarters at Washing- 
ton when the news came 
in that Macready had 
stepped out of a disabled 
airplane over Dayton, 
Ohio, at night was like 
this: 

“Our judgment in re- 
quiring all pilots to wear 
parachutes in flight seems 
entirely justified.” 

Out at the government 
flying fields the sentiment 
was summed up in the 
words of a certain pilot 
who slapped Macready on 
the back the next morning: 

“Good bean on you, 
Mac. You had the guts 
to do it all right.” 

This latter statement 
contains much, especially 


Orley McDarment 


November 2 


Nobody but an aviator can appreeiat 
fullest extent just what was going on 
ready’s mind the night he climbed ¢ 
side of his airplane and pulled the parachute rele; 
Macready described his side of the spectacular le 
official report to the chief of air service, and it is t 
what many other jumps in the future may be lik 
according to aviation enthusiasts, this parachute- 
business will become quite popular. ; 

According to Macready’s story, he was app 
Dayton, Ohio, on the night mentioned at an alt 
5000 feet. His motor was ticking like an eight-day 
he turned the nose of the airplane toward the 
lights of McCook Field. Then, without warnj 
motor spat a time or two, sputtered, wheezed 
died down until the propeller was barely turnj 
promptly switched to the gravity gasoline tank, 
remedy, thinking the fuel line of the main tank had 
clogged, and made a steep dive, hoping to start | 
peller whenever the gasoline should trickle down 
carburetor. Nothing happened. The engine didn 


A Mile Up With a Stalled Engine 


BY THE light of a full moon Macready ¢& 
glimpse of his propeller standing still and rig 
monument in a country churchyard. An at 
over a stone-dead Liberty-motor propeller by diy 
useless, and from long flying experience Macrea 
that if he continued to volplane in the direct 
machine was headed he would land in the city of] 
He made a spiral and glided toward the open cou 
the vicinity of the Community Country Club. 
At about 3500 feet he tried to release a landin 
which was supposed to light up the entire coun 
about ten miles around. But th 
were on asympathy strike with the 
they also refused to work at th: 
of the night. A landing without fl 
serious, and by the light of th 
Macready could see the outline « 
and hills ahead where an airplan 
not land safely even in broad d: 
A crash in a DeHaviland is to 
fatal, and nobody knew this bett 
Macready. Only one thing was 
do—jump with the parachute. 
Fortunately, on this night Ms 
had no passenger. If he had b 
quired to worry with a passeng 
might have required persuasion an 
ment to see that the most sublim 
to do was to dive overboard, a fat: 
dent probably would have result 
no pilot jumps before his pas 
Macready first got the idea of night 
ing when, with Lieutenant Kelly, h 
the non-stop flight from New York 
Diego in May, 1923. He and Ke 


closer, more distinct and certainly over- 
head. Faces around the fire went chalky 
and mouths hung open. To the watch- 


Headed fora River. An Experienced Jumper 
Can Manipulate His Parachute During the 
Descent in Such a Way as to Avoid Trees 
and Water, Provided He Has Enough Altitude 


ers around that blazing pyre there could 
be but one conclusion. The spirit of the dead aviator was 
circling overhead and moaning a fond farewell to the earth 
it loved so well. 

Again came the cry. This time the words could be 
heard: 

“Hello, below!”’ 

Someone on the ground had the courage to answer: 

“H-hello!) Wh-wh-where are you?” 

“T’m up in the air!” 


A Man From the Clouds 


Ap answer did not mean anything, but only deepened 
the mystery. Spectators began to shift uneasily and 
three colored men hastily wriggled from the crowd and 
vanished. And again the voice from on high spoke: 

“Look out!’’ This sounded more human than spectral. 
Then: “I’m coming down in a parachute!”’ 

“Ah!” breathed the crowd. 

The strange conversation was taken up and continued 
until Lieutenant Macready finally landed unscratched in 
a tree top near the burning airplane, 


the last part. All cold- 
blooded systems of logic 
fail when the time comes 
for an individual to leap 
like a gazelle from an air- 
plane and dive into thin 
air, hoping his parachute 
will do the kindness to 
open within the prescribed 
fiveseconds. The courage 
to jump is always worked 
up by aviators before the 
time comes. It is a deed 
that requires forethought, 
based on long undisturbed 
meditation under a vine or 
fig tree. Aviators think 
the whole jumping process 
through and make up their 
minds so that when the 
time comes they mechani- 
cally step out. 


Al Parachute Magnesium Flare Which Can be Released From an Airplane at 
the Country for Many Miles, Showing the Possible Landing Fields for E 


heir minds that if the engine, pulling the giant 
with its 700 gallons of gasoline, should go dead 


This former determination undoubtedly aided 
| while gliding over Dayton in a dead airplane. 
», he decided and acted in a remarkably short 
1 the airplane had come down to 2000 feet, Ma- 
ready to leave it. He unbuckled the safety belt 
1p in the cockpit; with one hand guiding the 
je pulled himself forward against the eighty- 
aused by the glide of the plane and managed to 
yutside the fuselage. Gathering strength for the 
}; just about to let go when his harness fouled on 
nside the cockpit. He tugged to get free as the 
ide a wild lurch to one side. 

9 loosen the parachute harness, he pulled des- 
‘the leather upholstering of the pilot’s seat in an 
)t back into the airplane. He succeeded, un- 
entangled harness and also managed to right 
: efor a moment. Then quickly but cautiously 
‘out upon the left wing and with one hand held 
:2 control stick as near in neutral as possible. 
by, he pulled the controls back as far as they 
.der the circumstances and allowed the machine 
jd in a stall, then turned loose and made ready 
iplane. The nose went up, the speed slackened 
| airplane rolled over into a tail spin. 


i 
\alifying for the Caterpillar Club 


( 
/” moment Macready leaped far out into the 
Jhio night. He counted ‘One, two,” as his 
t the little release ring just below the belt line. 
ring a vigorous pull, he waited and listened for 
the silk; and after three long, wearisome years 
{ watch would have called three seconds, the 
aught the air with a report like a rifle shot, 
) jerk upon the shoulders told Macready he was 
downward when the ’chute opened. 
|ning fall was checked, but at the same moment 
Haviland, without a master and its dark, sinis- 
nipping the air, dashed by on 
» the ground and its doom. 
yeard, as did the people on the 
| wings hiss and the wires start 
\dirge as the airplane gathered 
and while still descending 


d-air he saw the crash. And 
‘flames shot up he reverently 
) Maker—and also the man 
ded his parachute. 

acready made this jump he 
jember of the Caterpillar Club. 
»he Most Youthful and Inde- 
de of Human Caterpillars, is 
}2 organization composed of 
47 and Marine Corps aviators 
waved their lives by jumping 
es with parachutes. The avi- 
is silken parachute, emulates 
jaterpillar, which floats from 
in strands of web which it 
at is the significance of the 
(; High Order of Ancient Spi- 
(nave been as appropriate as 


er strange country, they would leap with their © 


Off’? Parachute Jump. The Jumper Climbs Out Upon the Wing of an Airs 
Hulls the Release and Lets Go His Hold as the Parachute Swings Him Out 


the other title, for spiders also float through the air on 
webs; but caterpillars, being larger, have been more often 
observed by aviators, hence the Caterpillar Club. 

Very few aviators are eligible to membership. At pres- 
ent only seven names are recorded. A person must have 
jumped strictly to save his life in order to attain member- 
ship. Jumps made for fun, mere pleasure, pastime, for 
curiosity, or to get a thrill do not count. There are no dues 
in the club, and one unique thing is that a man becomes a 
member if he jumps and floats down alive, whether he 
desires such affiliation or not. The only way for a flyer to 
escape becoming a Brother Caterpillar and vested with 
such high signs and notoriety as go therewith is to fall and 
die with his disabled airplane. 

According to the law of averages, every aviator in the 
government service will finally become a Caterpillar, for at 
some time or other his engine will stop where no safe land- 
ing can be made and the 
wise thing will be to jump 
with his parachute and so & 
thus automatically enter 
the fold of the Caterpillar 
Club. 

Civilians are not barred 
from the portals of the 
club, and in time a fair 
sprinkle of nonflying mem- 
bers may be expected, be- 
cause the service pilots 
take many people up as 
passengers. More civil- 
ians are carried aloft at 
Bolling Field, Washing- 
ton, District of Columbia, 
than any other place, as 
here, under the guns, it is 
easier to get authority 
from headquarters. Most 
of these passengers are 
friends or relatives of 
members of Congress. 


The prospective passen- 
ger, upon arrival at the 
flying field, is sent to the 
operations office. Here he 
is asked the name and ad- 
dress of nearest relatives 
or the person to whom his 
dead body shall be sent. 
He also is required to sign 
an agreement releasing the 
Government from charges 
of manslaughter. Nomat- 
ter how gay a would-be 
passenger is when he ar- 
rives for his first flight, 
this preliminary paper 
work always calms him 
down. The next step is 
fitting on a parachute. 
The aviator who is to pilot 
the passenger explains the 
operation of the ’chute 


Aviators Find it Easier to Step From an Airs 

plane Above Clouds That Look Solid, Knows 

ing the Descent Will be as Rapid as in Clear 
Atmosphere Until the Parachute Opens 
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and gives general instructions: “Now if I tell you to jump 
out you must jump. Don’t get excited, but just climb 
calmly out of the seat and jump as far as you can. Count 
three, then pull this little ring.” 

The aviator will place the novice’s hand on the release 
ring. 

“We do not expect anything to happen, but—well, if it 
does, we can float down safely with the parachutes and 
become members of the Caterpillar Club.” 

After this the candidate is led in a slow march toward a 
warmed-up airplane, while an idea creeps over him that he 
would be cheating if he traded lives at that moment with 
a healthy caterpillar just starting its career. But with the 
hundreds of civilian passengers carried at this station, none 
has had to jump out, count three and pull the string. 

The first clear historical record of any parachute jump 
dates from 1783, when a Frenchman built an umbrella 


ean ; 


OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPHS, U, S, ARMY AIR SERVICE, PHOTOGRAPHIC SECTION 
The Yard in Which Lieutenant Harris Landed 


When He Made His Spectacular Jump 


affair and jumped from the roof of a 
house—and got away with it. It was 
thought at the time that the public would 
take up this housetop jumping as a 
sport, but for some reason people did not 
get the craze, and down to the present 
very few persons—practically all regular 
aviators—can claim a parachute jump as 
a part of their life experience. 


Foolproof Parachutes 


MoeN flying became general, during 
and after the late war, interest in 
parachutes took a great rise, and efforts 
were started to refine and make them 
fool-proof. The parachutes that county- 
fair balloonists had used for many years 
with thrilling effect were not suited to 
airplanes. The balloon parachutes hung 
in a position ready to open on an instant, 
and the daring performer usually sat upon 
a trapeze at the lower end; but airplanes 
had no place from which such parachutes 
could hang, and an aviator could not fly 
his machine from the trapeze end. 

In 1918, after considerable testing, a parachute that 
would open quite often was developed for airplane opera- 
tors. Near the close of the war, after hundreds of un- 
wounded aviators had fallen to death in burning or shot- 
riddled airplanes, the idea dawned upon the military 
authorities of all the warring countries that many lives 
could be saved if the aviators wore parachutes. The Ger- 
mans adopted parachutes the last year of the war, and near 
the Armistice the Allies were conferring on the matter. 

Various kinds of patent parachutes have come into 
being since the war, but the ones in use by the United 
States Army and Navy air services are considered the safest 
and most practical type. These parachutes were worked 
out along scientific lines, and series of tests were conducted 
by throwing them from airplanes with dummy weights 
before any live jumps were made. They are folded in packs 
and worn by the aviators as part of their flying clothes. 
The pack forms a seat or cushion in the cockpit of the air- 
plane when the aviator sits therein. 

Scores of parachute patents have been applied for and 
many allowed, but few are of any value. Too many 
(Continued on Page 118) 
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T WAS unquestionably a three-pound 
[ reenter that ruined Van Hoven, the gag 

man; a dark, dispirited Rhode Island Red, 
with tan legs and a silly expression. He was the property 
of a Hollywood chicken fancier, who vouched for his in- 
tegrity and charged ten dollars a day for his hire. He had 
a faded, weather-beaten topknot and bright blue eyes; but 
in spite of a deceptively cheerful manner and friendly dis- 
position, he was a born trouble maker, a studio disturber 
and a menace to the peace and dignity of the corporation. 

He demoralized the entire studio and caused Eugene Van 
Hoven to lose his job, and Van Hoven was one of the 
brightest gag men that ever suggested putting balloon 
tires on a baby carriage or golf pants on a horse. 

The rooster episode occurred during the third month of 
my novitiate at Hollywood, while they were still teaching 
me the tricks of the new trade and trying to transform a 
serious-minded novelist from Washington Court House, 
Ohio, into a casual writer of two-reel comedies. It began 
with the disagreement over the opening scene in a new 
Gil and Shorty comedy, which was named Hunting for 
Trouble, and I inform the world that there was slight need 
to search for that commodity, for we had it in volume from 
the opening gun. 

Mr. Walter Wesley Gilfillan was again acting as his own 
director, having previously tried an outside megaphone 
man and retaining only saddened memories thereof. I was 
once more the novelist who wrote the story in a distinctly 
literary way, assisted by Horace Rascoe, the demon sce- 
nario writer, and Shorty Hamp, who played second fiddle 
to Gil. The comedy, as originally spread out by Rascoe 
and myself, opened with an ordinary subtitle, Dawn, which 
informed the cash customers that another day was break- 
ing as our little opera began. 

As is his custom, Mr. Van Hoven stirred up his pot of 
gags and drew forth a suggestion. 

“Don’t have a subtitle at all,” he said to Gil. “Pictures 
always open up with a subtitle and it makes me tired. 
They’re hackneyed. Why don’t you use a good gag?”’ 

He paused in thought and Gil naturally asked what sort 
of gag he had in mind. 

“Have a rooster fly smack up to the top of a fence,’’ he 
suggested brightly, “and crow. Everyone knows that a 
crowing rooster means morning.” 

““Good!”’ said Gil. : 

Having fastened his poultry gag upon the comedy, Van 
Hoven suddenly packed his bag, in answer to a telegram, 
and departed for Warsaw Landing, where his father had 
fallen downstairs, breaking everything above the third rib. 


SATURDAY 


Waldo Crowed Vehemently and the Gag Scene 
Was Taken in Triumph 


“Now,” said Gil heartily, “have somebody go and 
get me a good rooster.”’ 

The fowl was procured that very afternoon, and Gil 
commanded Willie Zeidman, his experienced camera- 
man, to step outside and take a scene of the rooster 
flying to the top of a fence and crowing in the break 
of a new day. Complications instantly gathered. 


What at first flush appeared to be a simple poultry gag 


became, as time passed, more or less a studio scandal. 

In the first place, the obtained rooster defiantly refused 
to fly up to the top of any fence whatsoever. Willie Zeid- 
man and Gil proffered him a fairly high fence at first, later 
compromising with a medium fence and ending finally with 
a fence which, under normal circumstances, an ordinary 
agile angleworm could fly up to and crow from. It was of 
no avail. To make it more complex, the rooster declined to 
crow, either on or off the fence, and in spite of coaxings, 
pleadings and being hit with a shingle by the annoyed Gil. 

The star and his cameraman concluded, after many 
trials, that this particular rooster had been born without 
the usual noise glands and his owner was indignantly called 
in and asked what he meant by charging ten dollars a day 
for a bird that couldn’t crow. The man swore that his 
rooster always had crowed as far back as he could re- 
member. 

Presently the flight to the top of the fence was accom- 
plished by trickery and to the extreme discomfiture of the 
rooster. They attached a fine wire to his left leg, held him 
with human hands on the fence and suddenly pulled him 
down. By back cranking upon this scene, Willie Zeid- 
man obtained the first section of Van Hoven’s gag, but the 
part where the rooster crowed remained unfinished. 

“Let’s try putting him in a dark room,” said Zeidman, 
scratching his head. 

They did so, waiting for several hours and turning ona 
flood of light, hoping to delude the bird into believing 
another day was at hand. This failed. The rooster merely 
stared at Gil and Zeidman, as though mildly entertained 
by what they were doing, but entirely without personal 
interest. 

“You can’t fool a rooster,” Gil said eventually, “They 
know when it’s time to crow.” 


EVENING POS 


T November 


‘*Well,’’? asked Z 
“when is it time to er 
“Harly in the morn 
clared Gil. vibe, 
Mr. Zeidman, being 
soul and truly anxious 
his art, took his nightshirt to the studio of 
set his alarm clock for three in the mornin 
he was crouching behind his camera, ready fo 
Rooster. For a week he waylaid the obs 
Waldo arose at his usual hour and stretched 
paid no attention to Zeidman, and certainly 
the slightest desire to burst into the typical 
breed. , 
“This,”’ declared President John O’Day, 
& Grogan Pictures Corporation, after ele 
nights of rooster stalking, “will have to sto 
is fired. Wire him about it and start your pi 
at the present speed this comedy will cost us 
thousand dollars and require three years.” 
Van was notified that he was no longer con 
crowing-rooster problem was casually solved | 
studio shoe shiner named Ettore Marsino, who 
delay and claimed he could make a rooster 
bray, a lion roar, a goose hiss and a dog bark 
“How?” demanded Gil querulously. 4 
“You git a piece of gum,” said Ettore, “an ol 
nice and soft by chewing, and you stick it on ( 
rooster’s mouth. He crow for you.” 
They tried it. It worked. Waldo crowe 
and the gag scene was taken in triumph. 
rolled onward minus one first-class gag man 
It was my second assignment with the ¥ 
Grogan Corporation. They had previously emp! 
to help elevate the standard of films in general an’ 
and Shorty comedies in particular, and though m} 
effort was not a howling success, I was continue 
hope that I would presently learn the business. 
This was seven years ago, and I can see quite 
glancing back, that I should have been releas 
Mr, Van Hoven, or even before, I did not: 


MAB satin 


, and without a doubt I would 
, shipped back East with the 
J rning novelists except for an ac- 
Yhere arose a knotty point in a 
hich happened to be in the mak- 


-ture had nothing to do with the 
shorty unit to which I was at- 
\[t was a studio stray and its 
yection was laid in Egypt, with 
frowning in the background, 
43 prowling down the River Nile 
ystorms fogging the landscape. 
, mounted upon a Hollywood 
43 apparently a sheik going about 
syusiness. Owing to unexplained 
| eccentricity, the hero was sud- 
Hted, and you next saw him, with- 
reak in the thread of narrative, 
moose in the wilds of Northern 


Jare you going to hook those 
fyether?”’ inquired Mr. O’Day, 
; the unfinished picture in the 
|| room. 
i could tell him. No one had the 
otion of how to transfer a hero 
yin Egyptian helmet and knee 
’rom the arid dunes of the desert 
éCanada, and the director could 
Niestioned, because he had long 
g1 discharged and was running a 
rn Buffalo. Istrolled home that 
jiking it over, wondering how to 
qin character from one continent 
without using caravans, boats, trains, and so 
‘in the watches of the night I wrote six lines of 
jetry, the kind of poetry that means very little 
looks nice. This I submitted. They chucked it 
éicture as a subtitle between Egypt and Canada 
»arently did the trick. My job was good for one 
iure at least. 
ttory of that second Gil and Shorty masterpiece 
); tale of woe, beginning with the defective rooster 
1. loss of his job. The New York office had been 
yor better movies and sending out acrimonious 
im fans, letters that bitterly assailed Gil and 
“hese criticisms complained that Gil indulged in 
rulgarities and that Shorty was a coarse little 
| hose effect upon growing children was none too 
are was a general air of raw crudeness about the 


To Begin With, Mr. Claybourne Was 
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comedies, said New York, and why could not this 
be removed? It could be. In fact it was. 

There arrived unannounced at Hollywood, fresh 
from New York, and soon after Gil began work 
upon Hunting for Trouble, a strange gentleman, 
who walked into the studio one 
afternoon, accompanied by his 
secretary and one assistant, and 
declared himself to be Mr. Des- 
mond Claybourne, formerly lit- 
erary editor of a Boston news- 
paper. He added that he was on 
the pay roll at two hundred a 
week and desired to know which 
office or offices he should oc- 
cupy. 

“Qh,” said 70’ Daya 50 
you’re the man they’ve been 
wiring about?’ 

“T am,” admitted Mr. Clay- 
bourne in a deep bass voice. “I 
am to be the supervisor of the 
Gil and Shorty comedies.” 

“Oh,” repeated the president. 

It was the year 1917 and I re- 
member it was the first time the 
word ‘‘supervisor’”’ ever was 
used in a movie studio. They 
now have supervisors scattered 
generally about, and the modern 
supervisor is a figure of impor- 
tance, a man usually wearing 
tortoise-shell spectacles, who 
scurries busily from spot to spot 
in a studio, endeavoring to dis- 

cover what the real workers are doing, so that later by 
discussing what they are doing he seems to have had a 
directing hand in their labor. 

“Have you met the new supervisor?”’ I asked Gil. 

““What’s a supervisor?’’ he retorted, and the studio 
echoed his question. 

However, the duties of this functionary were presently 
explained. Gil, it was announced on the little pink hand- 
bills which convey official information to studio employes, 
was to continue actively in charge of the comedies, but his 

* was no longer to be the final authority. 

.That was now to rest solely in the hands of Mr. Des- 
mond Claybourne. Gil was to direct his picture and turn 
it over to the new man, who would proceed to cut it down 
to suitable footage, write the subtitles, eliminate vulgari- 
ties and remove scenes of questionable taste. 


Impressive 


“Do I Work in the Next Comedy?”’ She Inquired 
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Mr. Claybourne would likewise see to the provision of 
decorative main title and subtitle cards, correct punctua- 
tion and grammar and generally round the picture out into 
a finished product. If a dispute arose between Gil and Mr. 
Claybourne, it was to be assumed that the supervisor was 
right and the director was wrong, Gil having admittedly 
no taste and the supervisor being a person from Boston. 

“T quit,”’ Gil said when he had digested the handbill. 

“Which is foolish,” remarked Horace Rascoe, our pessi- 
mistic scenario writer. “Like everything else in the 
movies, this is an experiment. It will last between one and 
seven weeks.” 

“They must think I’m a dodo,” snorted Gil. “I make 
these comedies, don’t I? I’m the comedian. The people 
pay to see me and it’s me they laugh at. Who is this guy, 
anyhow?” 

We were all mildly interested in the same question. 
Who was he? What right had he to stroll nonchalantly 
into a working studio and calmly assume to know more 
than the hard-working gang that made the pictures? 

To begin with, Mr. Claybourne was impressive to be- 
hold, a dignified, serious-looking man in his forties, elegantly 
dressed, wearing a New York bowler hat and carrying a 
cane and usually a book. His language was the essence of 
culture and he used words that were large and many of 
them strange to the studio. His references were to the 
higher figures in art and literature, and he knew offhand the 
names of Viennese playwrights, Norwegian poets and 
Russian novelists, many of whose books are comparatively 
unknown in Hollywood. 

Before coming to California he had compiled either a 
dictionary or an encyclopedia, requiring four years for the 
task. He became known immediately as the Professor and 
was escorted to a handsome suite of rooms, with carved 
chairs, electric fans, Chinese rugs and purple curtains. 
There he settled down to his new work, with his secretary 
and assistant, a pale-faced young man named Chelm, with 
the discouraged, unhappy expression of a person trying 
to get through a revolving door with a mattress. 

There was, of course, soon after Mr. Claybourne’s ar- 
rival, a business conference to clarify the air. There is a 
conference in every movie studio at frequent intervals, 
whether there is anything to confer about or not. The 
leading official usually rolls the ball by asking the other 
officials if they think they had better make the Snook 

(Continued on Page 105) 
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Francis was singing 

to himself, so that 
1 had to knock twice. 
Then he broke off, and 
I distinctly heard him 
say “‘Damn!”’ But when 
the door opened and he 
recognized me, I couldn’t 
complain of the recep- 
tion. On the contrary, I 
almost had to complain 
of a cracked rib, for we 
hadn’t seen each other 
for twenty-two years, 
and Francis has the fore- 
arms and the biceps of a 
stonemason. 

From that point for- 
ward, the conversation 
rattled like drumfire, but 
at the end of an hour 
Francis stood up and mo- 
tioned toward his easel. 

‘Sorry,’ he said, “but 
I swore I’d deliver this 
tomorrow, and the light’s 
going. Talking doesn’t 
bother me a bit, though; 
stay right where you 
are.” 

His painting was ob- 
viously destined for a 
firm of manufacturing 
tailors. Francis will 
never be represented in 
the Metropolitan or the 
Louvre, but when he does 
a clothing advertisement, 
people buy the clothes, 
and when he does a mag- 
azine cover, people buy 
the magazine. And yet 
I clearly recalled that 
once he had been deter- 
mined to cultivate a fan- 
shaped beard and prove 
to posterity that Whistler 
should have stuck to 
kalsomining. 

So I said, “‘ What ever 
made you switch over 
to commercialism, Fran- 
cis? Youused to besucha 
highbrow your forehead 
was coasting down the 
back of your neck.” 

Francis made a face at me. ‘“‘That’s right,” he said 
reproachfully; “‘taunt an honest laboring man with the 
follies of his youth!”’ 

He selected a brush and began to sing, abstractedly, 
under his breath. It was the same tune I had heard when 
I was waiting in the corridor, and I began to hum the bass. 

“‘Hello!”’ said Francis, as though startled. ‘‘Where’d 
you ever learn that? Oh—why, of course! You were in the 
freshman glee club too! Lord! Doesn’t it take you back, 
though?”’ 

“T hadn’t thought of it for years,’ I said. ‘“‘Not until 
this afternoon.” 

“Neither had I,”’ said Francis. ‘‘But I just got some- 
thing in the mail that reminded me of it. Look on top of 
that pile of letters over there.” 

“Do you mean this French one? A bid to somebody’s 
twentieth wedding anniversary?” 

“That’s the one. And you might treat it with profound 
respect, if you don’t mind, because it’s worth upward of 
forty thousand a year to me.” 

“Oh, Francis! Isn’t that just a leetle mite strong?” 

“Cross my heart and hope to die,” said Francis cheer- 
fully. “Why, if it weren’t for that chaste specimen of 
social stationery, I’d probably be a highbrow yet. Yes, sir, 
and I’d also be living in a walk-up flat in Morrisania— 
ring Hennessey’s bell—with half a dozen yowling infants, 
assorted, in the front parlor, and a flying squadron of 
installment collectors on the front sidewalk. But the gods 
are certainly kind to fools, and I’ll give ’em a testimonial, 
whether they print my photograph with it or not.’’ And 
then he was silent. . 

“Well, get on with it, dearie,”’ I said encouragingly, “or 
else go into your dance. So far, your act is too involved. 
What’s a wedding invitation got to do with your changing 
your style? And where does the glee club come in?” 


[ Fenci the studio 


I Was the Average Imbecile of My Age, and She Was Pretty 


“Tt opens the show,” said Francis, ‘‘and it also ties the 
scenario together. Keep still and I’ll make a speech. You 
argued me into it.” 

And so, while he perfected his immaculate beau in 
evening dress—The Fleischmann Fifty—Fit for the Four 
Hundred, Fitted to the Four Million—Francis talked to 
me over his shoulder. But as a prelude he whistled remi- 
niscently the ballad which we had once known so well: 


Pale leaves wave and whisper low; 
Silver leaves of the poplar tree. 

Waters wander and willows blow, 
In Picardie. 


Imagination—said Francis—is a darned funny thing, 
and you can put that down as today’s pansy. But for 
instance, when I was seventeen and my uncle agreed that 


after I was through college I could go to France and study 


art, I wasn’t much more excited than if it had been Fall 
River. I mean, I was tremendously keen on being a painter, 
of course; but France just by itself didn’t seem to grip my 
imagination. It was simply the spot on the map where the 
best schools were, and that was the only reason I cared 
about going there. But then I made the freshman glee club 
and we started to rehearse that song. 

Right from the beginning I liked the title. I liked the 
sound of it. And you can take almost anybody, and there’s 
some one place he hasn’t seen and he’s crazy to see, and he 
can’t tell you why; but the very name of the place is 
enough to give him a flutter. That’s the way Picardie 
struck me. It sounded so—well, so unspoiled. Sort of 
fresh and gay and medieval. I used to like to say it to 
myself, like the old woman who told the minister she’d got 
such comfort out of that blessed word ‘‘ Mesopotamia.” 
And then the song mesmerized me, too; but it was bully 
‘good harmony, wasn’t it? And the verses were like pastels. 


~~ with-mutual esteem.- 
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France, with se 
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through the fi 
and arecommen 
Fernand-Brossi 
Fernand-Brossi 
could join his ; 
right, and if 
Ruskin on th 
along about t 
have told him t 
his chin. What 
world was mj 
and I was rea 
the horse-radish 
Paris was ¢ 
cheap in-those d 
even with seven 
per annum for 
secutive annum: 
exactly an easy 
the bond salesm 
furthermore, I’ 
a sacred fund, 
Picardie next 
and I wanted 
enough to do it 
and impress the 
Well, I work 
coal heaver tha 
but Fernand-Brossier was sort of half and half; h 
some of the things I did in life class, but when 
couple of landscapes I’d done at St.-Germain, Sur 
implied that St.-Germain must have altered a g 
since he was last out there. But I hadn’t expeetec 
all about painting in six months, anyway. I was 
devote two years to it. i 
Now then, professor, let’s have a little shiver 
off right. Scene: A popular groggery in Mont 
Discovered: Two students from North Carolina 
dice. Enter the hero, who sits with said compat 
said capricious cubes and they roll for a bock. H 
and volunteers to shake for a package of French cl 
Hero wins again, smokes French cigarette and 
by the sensuous fumes of chopped hay, offers t 
franc. Curtain now falls to denote a lapse of thr 
When curtain rises, hero possesses nothing but th 
in his teeth and a wholesome awe of North Carol 
Why was I such an idiot, after saving my pe 
winter? I don’t know; I’ve wondered. The Ps, 
of gambling’s very interesting, isn’t it? _ ; 
That was the only time in my life I ever put 
in the bucket. But maybe it was foreordination 
it was to keep me away from Picardie that year. 
that’s what it did. ; ' oa 
I hadn’t the nerve to tell my uncle and I wasn 
another remittance until September. But sail hi) 
swered a want ad in a Paris paper and spent th 
tutoring a millionaire’s pup at Biarritz.” I tutol 
English literature and Latin, and when he took his} 
examinations that autumn he passed everything 
and English literature. But I taught his father h 
back spin on a mashie and I did a charcoal port 
mother that made her look almost thin, so we sai¢ 
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ure time I’d done some landscapes, too, only when 
jem to Fernand-Brossier he pulled his whiskers as 
jie were rooting them out to transplant. 

\atually,” he said, “‘you may be able to paint. But 
Y Ah, that is the question!” 

[ter,” I said, “‘it’s got to be inside twelve calendar 
hor you're going to lose a cash customer.”’ 

} that second season I hooked up with a lad named 
,2—Jean-Paul Delvaille. He’d also been a pupil of 
. -Brossier’s, two or three years ago, and Fernand- 
‘ thought he was going to be an ace. And he hap- 
|) be a Picard, so he was immensely pleased at my 
‘ice to know his pays. He was terribly poor; his 
evere farmers. But he was really very much of a 
an, except when he ate soup, so we got to be great 
<1 we planned to tramp through Picardie that next 
,. and paint. I was saving up another fund for it. 
4s a typical Gascon of the North—dark and serious 
je sensitive; but we got along splendidly, and I 
. end him colors and a few francs now and then, and 
|,d me considerably with my work. And when the 
jag I was pretty well satisfied with myself, and 
Jul had actually got three pictures past the jury for 
rng Salon. So we cleared the decks for Picardie. 
41s we were about to shove off, though, Fernand- 
i showed me the opinion he’d written to my uncle. 
. IT had a certain amount of facility, but it would 
sreral more years’ instruction to decide whether it 
sth developing. So I didn’t feel like such a very hot 
¢I couldn’t tell how my uncle was going to take it. 
taere was one consolation—nothing could cheat me 
my summer in Picardie, not even if Fernand- 
i, wrote home with a poisoned pen. So we went up 
“-Paul’s farm. We were going to stay there two 
safore we started out on our trip. 


4 is halted for a moment and scraped his thumb with 
1: knife. He also whistled reflectively, and the words 
cond verse came back to me: 


ister green of the orchard grass, 
| Grass-grown ways by the sedge-fringed lea; 
Pleasant ways for the feet that pass 

Through Picardie. 


Jean-Paul’s father met us at the station—said Francis, 
indicating the braid on his subject’s dress trousers—with a 
two-wheeled cart that was painted cobalt, and the horse 
was white and fat, with a high decorated collar and red 
worsted trimmings on the bridle. And old Delvaille was all 
dolled up for company, in store clothes with flat brass but- 
tons and six-quart pockets, and a velvet vest embroidered 
in purple, but he was the most dignified old turnip you 
ever saw. 

The country was fascinating. Poplars lining the road 
and grain fields both sides, and farms with bouquets of 
beech trees around them. And, by gosh, there was water 
wandering, and there were willows blowing too! And a 
faint haze over everything, to tone it down. And when we’d 
get up on aridge and look off through that haze, why, it was 
like watching a landscape begin to evaporate! 

We got to the farm. Trees all around it and high stone 
walls covered with moss and lichen, with pink and white 
and yellow rock flowers growing out everywhere. The 
buildings—they were all hitched together to make a rec- 
tangular court in the middle—were roofed with thatch, 
and on top of the thatch was thick green moss and mold, 
and the rock flowers grew everywhere out of that! So there 
were just as many flowers on the roof of the piggery as 
there were on any other roof. And the court had fruit trees 
in it, and a tiny brook and a fountain, and doves and 
turkeys and ducks. 

Jean-Paul’s mother was a leathery old dear, fairly hop- 
ping with welcome. The Delvailles were certainly poor— 
as a matter of fact, every last cow and cabbage on the place 
was mortgaged—but they’d guillotined a duck for Mr. 
the American and we ate it in the kitchen, off nice lumpy 
crockery from Quimper. And the kitchen floor was red 
tiled; and there were hand-hewed beams, smoked perfectly 
black, and copper pots and casseroles on the walls, and a 
lovely carved dressoir with a row of brass candlesticks on 
it, and a row of brass warming pans hanging near by. Evi- 
dently the Delvailles got most of their central heating in 
the summertime. 

After dinner, Jean-Paul and I went over to pay a visit 
of ceremony to some of his cousins. It was a much larger 
farm than ours, and more prosperous, and the pigs were 
pinker. And staying with them they had a distant cousin 


that Jean-Paul hadn’t met before, although he’d heard a 
lot about her. She’d been in America for ten years, while 
her father was teaching French in Schenectady, and inci- 
dentally—well, of course I was only a kid, so my judgment 
wasn’t formed yet; but I thought she was rather a peach. 
So did Jean-Paul, although he didn’t show it until later. 
And that’s the plot of the play. 

We went back to the Etablissement Delvaille and had 
supper; and at nine o’clock I was served with a candlestick 
and led to my room, most of which was taken up by a 
carved walnut bed with a yellow duvel stuffed with feath- 
ers—it was June!—and a walnut wardrobe with Biblical 
scenes carved on the doors with a meat ax. But by a 
lucky oversight, the window wasn’t nailed down, and out- 
side the moon was just coming up over the poplars, so I 
sat a while and had Picardie all to myself. I was quite silly 
about it, but you’ve got to remember I was only a cub. 

Well, the next day Jean-Paul had a tummyache, so I 
rambled around by myself, and accidentally ran across 
Louise, and we chatted. She told me that her father was 
lecturing at Grenoble, in the summer school, and didn’t 
know whether he was going back to America or not. And 
we made a date for the following afternoon; but when I 
told Jean-Paul about it he was quite upstage. Even so, 
I didn’t suspect anything. 

During the week, Jean-Paul and I went over in a body 
once or twice, and I made two more dates independently. 
That is, Louise and I strolled around the salt marsh and 
watched the sheep fattening, and indulged in mild and 
harmless dialogue. 

Then Jean-Paul said to me brusquely, ‘‘You ought to 
know enough about French conventions not to go prome- 
nading with Louise alone.” 

I said, “‘Why, don’t be ridiculous! I’m an American, and 
so’s she—practically—and it signifies less than nothing.” 

Jean-Paul said, ‘“‘Excuse me, but it isn’t done.” 

I said, ‘‘Do you know what we talk about, chiefly? You 
and your future. She seems to be interested in it. Is that 
so immoral that it outrages public decency?”’ 

He blinked. 

“T am sincerely complimented, but I repeat that our 
conventions are not the same as yours.” 

(Continued on Page 62) ‘ 
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USSIA, eco- 
nomically, is 
one compro- 


mise after another. 
The almost fan- 
tastic facility with 
which the Bolshe- 
vik government 
changes its tune 
was first demon- 
strated in the re- 
versal that 
brought the new 
economic policy 
into being. No 
sooner had its effi- 
cacy been proved 
to the detriment of 
the communistic 
structure than 
there was a swift 
turnabout and 
private enterprise 
was pilloried. 

Equally aston- 
ishing has been the 
shift as revealed 
by the present fis- 
cal procedure. A 
political system, 
which tabooed 
banks and re- 
garded money as 
a low and vulgar 
thing not to be tol- 
erated by a trium- 
phant proletariat, 
has introduced 
an out-and-out 
capitalistic order, with institutions absolutely at vari- 
ance with communistic principles. One is the estab- 
lishment of banks of deposit and issue. Another is 
the logical operation of loans and credits. Third and 
most impressive of all is the stabilization of the cur- 
rency out of which has emerged a new medium of 
exchange, the so-called chervonetz. 

Like the new economic policy, it was a sort o 
eleventh-hour readjustment. Free trade, as you ma 
recall, was a concession to the peasants, who were on 
the verge of revolt on account of the break-up of the 
national productive scheme. Banks, credits, loans 
and the new money were invoked, because, as hated 
pened with the paper mark in Germany, progressive 
depreciation of the Soviet ruble reached the point | 
where utter demoralization prevailed. In this parallel 
you have the inevitable affinity between inflationand | 
what might be called national moral turpitude. ) 


The Era of Inflation 


HETHER the new fiscal scheme will be sacri- 

ficed on the altar of expediency remains to be 
seen. As with everything else that the Bolsheviks have 
attempted, it may eventually prove to be just one 
more experiment, to be abandoned when political 
self-preservation dictates a change. Regardless of 
outcome, the story of the financial regeneration is an 
essential chapter in the narrative of Russia today. 

Like most other Soviet endeavor, the stabilization 
of the money—and all that has attended it—requires 
a brief historical approach. As was the case with 
Germany, Russia went the limit in financial orgy. 

Curiously enough, the psychological element more than 
pure economics entered into reorganization in both in- 
stances. In Germany the rentenmark was projected 
mainly through the sheer will power of Doctor Schacht, 
the president of the Reichsbank. Nominally, it was 
secured by a mortgage on all property. The time had 
come, however, when the people had to have a mark that 
would stand up, or employ foreign money such as the 
pound or the dollar exclusively. Economic anarchy was 
the only other alternative. 

In Russia practically the same conditions prevailed. The 
Soviet paper ruble went down to 100,000,000,000 to the 
dollar. Even at this it did not begin to touch the low regis- 
tered by the mark, which went into the trillion class. Like 
his German brother, the Russian peasant refused to accept 
paper currency for his produce, while in the cities the 
American dollar, and subsequently the chervonetz, were 
hoarded by all classes. Popular demand made a new deal 
imperative. To meet it, treasury gold notes were issued. 
Actually, there was no gold behind them. So vital was the 
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A. L. Scheineman, Head of the Soviet State Bank 
Above — The Soviet State Bank 


urge for a stable currency that the people accepted them 
at their full value. Hence the psychological element 
was a factor. 

Soviet financial history falls into two periods. The first 
is the epoch of cumulative ruin which began with the 
Bolshevik counter-revolution of November, 1917. It 
lasted until 1921, when, with the advent of the new eco- 
nomic policy and the launching of the State Bank, the era 
of reconstruction started. 

With the break of the red day Russia entered upon a 
fiscal disorganization the like of which has not yet been 
witnessed in modern times save only in Germany. There 
were several contributory causes. One was the legacy 
bequeathed by the Kerensky régime, which included a 
battered budget, a depreciated ruble and an adverse trade 
balance. What the Bolsheviks called a complete set of 
bureaucratic institutions—otherwise, the machinery of 
finance, such as banks—remained intact. Had Bolshevism 
countenanced what we term capitalistic procedure, the 
communist régime might have carried on financially despite 
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A People’s Commissariat for Finance—it w 
a Ministry of Finance in any other countr 
established on November 10, 1917. For mo 
two years, however, it had no finance to adr 
except to keep track of the flood of increasingly 
less Soviet paper rubles that gushed from the} 
Although money was not compatible with com 
tic ideals, a universal human desire demande 
medium of exchange. The old czarist ruble we 
the discard, because anything, no matter hoy 
or valuable, that bore the old imperial eas 
tainted. Incidentally, various misguided human 
including many Americans, began to buy up the 
war rubles just as they bought prewar and oth 
man marks in the hope of turning a neat profit 
never materialized. 


The Peasants Go on Strike 


4 hee Bolshevik government now took the 
least economic resistance and began to ind 
that costliest of fiscal pastimes—the issuance 0 
money as a source of revenue. A monster in 
which had its full mate in Germany, developet 
what this amounted to even at the start can bes 
the issues. In 1918, the first year after the Bol 
revolution, 33,952,000,000 rubles were printed. 
represented only an actual value of 523,000,0( 
rubles. In 1920 the government manufacture’ 
233,000,000 paper rubles, which by this time had 
ciated to the extent that they only represented 
of 186,000,000 gold rubles. This, however, was! 
a bubble alongside what later became a huge b 
Hand in hand with the steady depreciation of the 
paper ruble went the so-called food levy. The pé 
were required to surrender the bulk of what the 
duced, only retaining sufficient for their own needs 
they had to exchange for necessary commodities tha 

did not raise or manufacture. 
In consequence, they went on strike. The area 
cultivation shrank and in order to keep the wheels 0 
cultural production moving—85 percent of the R 
people are farmers—Lenine took a bold step and intr 
the new economic policy, which was fully explained 

preceding article. } 
Under it the food levy ceased and the peasant W 
only allowed to sell his output, but private tradin 
with it private enterprise were revived. The new sys 
state capitalism meant, in a word, the peaceful coex! 
of state ownership and private ownership. A sys! 
taxation was devised, the first naturally being a 
tax, the outcome of the state of affairs which reintro 
privately run shops. It was a definite step forward. 
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iough he was now able to sell his product 
nary way, he could only dispose. of it for 
ecome almost worthless paper which was 
re valueless all the time. Since money had 
ted, the government faced the problem of 
a stabilized currency. This meant curtail- 
er-money issues, which necessitated in turn 
in the state revenues on the one hand and 
expenditure on the other. Already a vast 
wy bureaucracy had been piled up. For 
. office there were at least three scrambling 
Communism had not meant liberty, but 
0 loaf. 
] step in what came to be the new financial 
i decree in June, 1921, abolishing the pre- 
‘tions on the hoarding of money and allow- 
jials, as well as the codperative and other 
jishments, to hold any sums of money. By 
he paper ruble had dropped to one-sixty- 
te its prewar value. Later on what was 
ible of 1922 was issued and made exchange- 
000 rubles of the former issues. Thus the 
eming the old depreciated currency began. 
wing year the ruble of 1928, also paper, 
t out, exchangeable for 1,000,000 of the 
viet rubles, or equal to 100 rubles of the 
(cy. The issue of money as a source of na- 
nue practically ceased for the moment. 
}come, property and on wines and beer were 
“he monopoly of foreign trade, which also 
yenue, was organized. Something like a 
‘born. Bolshevism had begun to turn the 
i: the impetus of what had been the despised 
\force. 
‘a considerable portion of the original Soviet 
had been exchanged for the new issues, all 
y in circulation was unstable because there 
| cover for it. It really had no value. 
' significant step toward real stabilization was 
che establishment of the Russian State Bank. 
»' the first and perhaps the most valuable sequel 
ment of the new economic policy. I say most 
jause whereas the new economic policy is now 
)destruction, thanks to Soviet political expedi- 
ink has only waxed stronger. The story of its 
“he sole romance in the domain of Bolshevik 
: 


: however, went from the frying pan into 
} 


‘The State Bank Organized 


/ comprehend what has been accomplished by 
; Bank, you must know the banking conditions, 
2 lack of them, that preceded its organization. 
war and militant communism raged there was 
iy of banking and credit institutions. More- 
‘viet government, soon after it came into power, 
( all the private banks, which were absorbed 
11 existing State Bank, the name of which was 
919 into the People’s Bank. This was subse- 
| dated 
t sion— 
‘ne, I 
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to the 
t» bud- 
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G. M. Sokolnikoff, Soviet Commissar of Finance 


only when chaos reigned that the Bolsheviks reluctantly 
availed themselves of the services of trained bankers. 

The new economic policy was the real approach to the 
State Bank. It not only meant imports and exports but 
demanded a deposit and a checking system for the private 
merchants who came back to life. Some kind of bank was 
imperative. ; 

By a government decree, dated October 12, 1921, the 
present State Bank was authorized. Everything in Soviet 
Russia is by decree. It is a case of government by man- 
date. The most trivial step in national administration 
must go through almost endless avenues of red tape. The 
Bolshevik mountain often brings forth a mouse. 

In the case of the State Bank the travail produced much 
more. From that October decree has sprung a full-fledged 
institution. with more than 200 so-called chief offices, 
branches and agencies throughout Russia, and correspond- 
ents in every great world business center, including New 
York. 

In the head institution at Moscow, which, by the way, 
was formerly the old Imperial Bank, 1620 people are 
employed, while the total personnel. of all branches 
aggregates a total of 11,120. 


The Soviet Bank of Issue 
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At the time of its inception no Russian bank ex- 
isted. The State Bank was suddenly called upon to 
take care of the entire banking business of a population 
of 130,000,000 and also to act as agent for all the 
requirements of national industry and agriculture. The 
capital stock advanced by the government—it is, of 
course, state-owned—amounted to 200,000,000 paper 
rubles. This has been materially increased. The State 
Bank was authorized to attract deposits from all 
sources. Later decrees extended the functions to a 
monopoly of transactions in precious metals and in 
foreign currencies. It became and has remained the 
chief financial link with alien countries. 

You may be sure that no 100 per cent Bolshevik—I 
mean the professional revolutionist who made Soviet 
Russia possible—had any hand in the expansion of the 
State Bank. Its achievement has been made possible 
by veteran bankers of the old imperial days. Whether 
they espoused communism in economic self-defense or 
physical self-preservation is not the point. The big fact 
is that the Russian financial system, which the Bol- 
sheviks authorized only in the face of extreme neces- 
sity, is the work of men who, until practically 
commandeered for the work, represented the exact oppo- 
site of the political system under which they now live. 


Ability a Punishable Offense 


HIEF among the men.who built up the State Bank 
was the late N. N. Kuttler, who was Undersecre- 
tary for Finance and chief superintendent of agriculture 
and land management under the czarist rule. He func- 
tioned through the Kerensky régime and was later 
requisitioned by the Bolsheviks. Between 1919 and the 
establishment of the State Bank, he served in the Com- 
missariat for Finance and in the Supreme Economic 
Council. The State Bank, it is worth pointing out, is 
operated by a board of nine directors, who, in turn, are 
responsible to the Commissariat for Finance. Kuttler 
dominated this board and was chairman until six months 
before his death last year. He was the real father of the 
chervonetz, the full story of which will soon be told. 

In connection with Kuttler’s death is an interesting 
story which bears directly on the Soviet mentality. He 
brought the State Bank to such a state of efficiency, which 
also spelled power, that he invoked the displeasure of the 
autocrats in the government. Despite their toleration 
of capitalism, the political machine that rules Russia is 
suspicious of everything and everybody that savors of it. 
No matter how useful or efficient an outsider becomes— 
and all who are not good communists are outsiders—he is 
doomed if he rears his head above the mediocrity that 
rules, Six months before Kuttler’s death his authority was 
taken from him. He was granted the usual sick leave— 
it was a wonder he did not receive worse—and was suc- 
ceeded as chairman by A. L. Scheineman, also a banker 
of the old order. His demotion undoubtedly hastened his 
passing. He was given an imposing public red funeral. 

There is no need of going into a detailed history of the 
State Bank. One innovation—it was Kuttler’s idea—is 
worth explaining. 
From the start, in 
order to encourage 
deposits, a special 
measure was intro- 
duced toguarantee 
the depositor 
against loss of cap- 
ital resulting from 
the depreciation of 
the paper cur- 
rency. The bank 
accepted deposits 
for certain periods. 
These deposits 
were converted 
into gold rubles at 
the current official 
rate and then 
placed tothe credit 
of the depositor. 
On withdrawal, 
the deposits were 
reconverted from 
gold rubles into 
paper rubles at the 
0 Se is rate of exchange 
+ Befetetaitetiated tale aie on the date of 
ei fede ‘ withdrawal. 

Nor is it neces- 
sary to dilate on 
the chain of bank- 
ing establishments 
which sprang into 
life once the State 
Bank was on its 
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It was a cell with wooden bars, looking out upon 

the court where the prisoners and soldiers still 
played and lounged. A huge moon, almost full, came up 
over the opposite roof of low cells, and in the distant 
shadows there, Mamie squealed and let fly—a plebeian 
pony venturing too close, no doubt. 

A sickish smile, he was not aware of, hung around M. J.’s 
mouth. The floor of the cell was of stone, the wooden bars 
very thick, the ceiling low. There was a wide wooden 
bench for him to lie upon—blanket roll, saddle and saddle- 
bags had been brought. So the voluble rural had had but 
one idea all the time in the afternoon; and crafty little 
Ramon Bistula with amiable guile—so pleasantly imper- 
sonal in leading one astray and putting men to death— 
Ramon, keeping him in the plaza while his men went 
through saddlebags and roll.’ But they could have found 
nothing to implicate him—some silver and canned stuff. 
His papers of identification were in order. Then he remem- 
bered his mention of San Isidro; doubtless he would have 
to prove that Mamie was not one of the stolen horses. 
Perhaps they would think his papers were stolen too! 

The sickly smile remained—the smile of one who now 
sees his quest ending in failure. He thought of Mr. Lead- 
ley’s affection and care for Mamie, and he had known no 
better than to let her show her speed on a highroad, and 
mention the name of San Isidro to the rural. 

His hand came up to his mouth—an ache of muscles 
that didn’t seem to know enough to relax by themselves. 
The moonlight was cold, a creeping cold on the stone floor. 
The same song from the patio—guitar and corn-dust 
maiden—but so different a sound coming to him through 
the bars. Hl capitan was at the door, the sentry unlocking 
the cell. 

“T have brought blankets of my own for you, sefior. 
Very soft and warm blankets. I am grieved; but it is only 
for the present—this interesting mare of yours. 
very good night, sefior.”’ 


\ ROOM of his own, Captain Ramon had promised. 


He had actually dozed, for the plaza was empty. M. J. 
had heard of people going to sleep as usual, with death 
hanging over, but he wouldn’t have believed it of himself. 
All was still, the moon very white upon the turf. The 
blank wall of the main building within forty feet from 
where he lay; this very morning—word from Cardano all 
that was necessary—‘‘mere formality.” 

Then he really slept, to be aroused by a full-powered 
neigh from Mamie. He sat up—moonlight whiter than 
ever upon the empty patio. Faintly he could see the mare 
standing in the thin shadows—that high-held listening 
head, the arch of her crest. He heard a horse answer from 
a distance, probably from the picket line of the rurales 
across the town. A sentry walking past, back and forth 
across the entrance to the arch, paused, but resumed his 
pacing again. Nowslowly on the low roof of the cells oppo- 
site, a human figure lifted, then another. Mamie nickered; 
the figures flattened again. This time horses answered from 
both sides of the town. The sentry was slower to resume 
his pacing. 

M. J. rubbed his eyes. The two figures on hands and 
knees were now moving cautiously forward on the roof of 


the cells toward the arch. They came to halt, as the 
sentry approached below. Slow seconds, Mamie dancing 
nervously back and forth on her tether. From one of the 
cells came a low grumbling at the disturbance she made— 
then the launching of the nearer and shorter figure from 
the roof to the shoulders of the sentry as he reached the 
turning point of his post just below. 

Hardly a scream; the sentry was stretched upon the 
turf, the other rising from it. The second and taller one 
had dropped down from the roof and vanished under the 
arch. 

Sleepy voices from the cells; a hissing command to 
silence; the name of Monte Carrigio spoken—another de- 
mand for silence in a tone of suppressed fury. 

And now the taller of the two strangers reappeared from 
under the arch, dragging a second sentry, who proved to 
have the keys of the cells. The name of Monte Carrigio 
seemed on every lip—from the prisoners and from the two 
who had come over the roof. Could it be possible that 
these two had not heard of the bandit’s death today? Not 
until this instant did M. J. realize that these men were of 
Carrigio’s band, and had come to effect the rescue of their 
chief, not having heard 

The soldier with the keys was now being forced to unlock 
the cells, and the way of this forcing fascinated M. J. in 
spite of his own suffocating tension. No savagery about 
it; the bandit’s voice was hasteless, a tall spare figure, the 
second to drop into the patio from the roof. Lilt and 
leisure to his words, as he followed the soldier of Cardano 
from cell to cell, twirling a gun on his first finger. The 
shorter bandit hurried close to him, breathlessly reiterating 
the fact of Monte Carrigio’s death. 

“So I hear,’”’ quietly answered the other, “‘but we can 
turn loose those still alive.” 

“But the soldiers, sefior 

“T locked the door to the barracks. They’ll have to get 
down into the street from the upper windows. We’ve got 
time. Can’t leave these men while we’re at it. Tell every- 
body to be quiet. Pronto, hombre,’’ he added lightly to the 
soldier with the keys. 

The first sounds of the soldiers’ arousing were heard from 
the upper floor of el cwartel facing the street. 

“Pronto, hombre!” the tall bandit repeated. 
fight our way to the horses.” 

M. J. in the dark of the cell was folding his blankets in 
a distracted way, fascinated at the same time by that easy- 
flowing voice of the tall stranger. He was drawing on his 
boots—the key sounding nearer. Now M. J. heard another 
of Mamie’s nasal protests. Would they take her? The 
thought actually weakened him—hardly a chance for them 
to miss one of her kind in the moonlight! 

And now, standing at the bars of his own cell door—the 
tall one—that voice, the sentry beside him with the keys, 
wailing: “‘No bantit aqui—esta ’Mericano. Caballero ’Mer- 
icano.”’ 

‘“American?’’ queried the bandit. 
there—is that right?”’ 

M.J. cleared his voice. ‘Yes, lam American. That you, 
Bart?” 

“What the hell?’’—same genial tone. 

“T come from your father.” 


” 
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“Open, hombre!’”’ the command now; and, 
know you. You’re a lot safer where you are, but] 
you out.” 

“T came down for you. I’ve got a horse — 

Banging was now heard at the lower door t 
racks. 

“You'll have to saddle fast. The soldiers 
coming to, but they can only get out the upper | 

For just a second as the cell door swung, M.. 
lift of the beaked face—a glitter to the laugh, t 
flowing tone; then he was running across | 
patio, saddle blanket over his left arm, saddle 
from his right, a call on his lips for the m: 
around. 

The blankets fell in place; cinches 
Mamie’s clean warm mouth closed over the bit 
wiggled straight in the headstall. Still M. 
man out of the patio. Bart stood in the s 
the flight of his men. ‘‘The horses are in the 
of the quarters!’’ he yelled. 

The hand of a soldier reached up to Mamie’ 
but Bart’s pistol butt thudded upon the bo 

“Follow the others, stranger. I didn’ 
name!” 

The first shots rained down from the ba 

“‘Get up here behind me—don’t you want to 
called back. fl 

“Thanks, no. It’s only a little ways to the 

The laughing face was upturned again for ani 
at this moment from beyond the plaza acro 
came the first trumpet call of the rurales. 

Then a rush past the small closed huts, wor 
uttering prayers—guttural tones of frighte 
signal from the hollow where other horses” 
M. J. saw their pricked ears in the whitish 
horses apparently, three men in charge 
prisoners mounted at random, but Bart clear 
tangle on a leaping wheeling mount that loc 
the moonlight. A scatter of shots from 
soldiers having broken out the lower door. 
couldn’t have gained the road so soon. Man 
to the lead; at least, abreast of the hound 
Bart sat. 

“‘T see you ride a horse, mister!’’ the big 
“Some more to her too. Why, she just can 

M. J. felt the strangest lift in his chest: 
neath—Bart and the ashen runner at his sid 
show that color in the moonlight—scatter 
behind, the deep whimsical voice again fron 

“Tsay, amigo mio—did you hold up a rae 
too? They tell me I’m riding a stake hors 
head here—but yours isn’t asking any odd 

“‘She belonged to your father,”’ M. J. ansW: 

Several seconds passed; then the words 
still: ‘‘I don’t hear much American—but thi 
cheerful. ‘Belonged,’ you said?” _ 

“Yes, that’s what I meant. I came down 
the last.” § 

For a full minute only the drum of hi of 
Bart, as steadily as before: ‘‘Some night for 
Carrigio and this—same night.” 


appens—I want you to know he has left you 
y—quite a lot of money.” 

gold of his own at the last?”’ 

ie mine’s rich, too; a gold tooth, he calls it. 
she top off her so far.’’ 

anced about. Ten mounted men were urging 
3 to keep up—one led horse trailing. 

’t get a chance to tell you all about it,” M. J. 
a, “you go to Mort Cotton, the cattleman at 


” 


got a lot to say to you for him! And in case 


0. 
vigo mio, aren’t you expecting to live?” 

t I’ve been carrying this a long time. You re- 
ort Cotton, and please be sure your father— 
jng about you the whole ten years.” 

i, was inexpressible for a minute. He had made 
/re was not another word spoken. But fear now 
ook him, for what he had done. No two ways 


rt, but there were apt to be tragic consequences. 
+t his lot with the bandits; identified once and 
‘1: a fragment of Monte Carrigio’s band. Still 
«nother part of his nature right now, strangely 
vich couldn’t sink into fear or depression. A 
+ dom throbbed in him, his nostrils dilated to the 
ist in the night—the man beside, the horse 


ysently, over the thud of hoofs, Bart’s voice 
/hat did they lock you up for?” 

ire, Mamie, here, I guess they thought she was 
(ace horses.” 

; know but what they supposed you were me,”’ 
led. 

;hought of that.’ 

ng have you been locked up?” 

;—last night, I guess it is now.” 

¥S queerly aware that Bart wanted to ask more 
sather, but couldn’t get his voice to working. 
jreached him: ‘‘So they kicked off Monte yes- 
ning?’ 

* 

yu weren’t there?”’ 


el cuartel. He had jumped at the chance to ride- 
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“No, but they told me he had everything a man could 
have of nerve—that Bistula himself finished the work.” 

“T wanted to get to him in time,’ Bart said queerly. 
“The game’s up with Monte gone.” 

Did he mean the bandit game—or their own capture? 

After another pause Bart asked, “‘And what do you get, 
mister, for coming down here and mixing up in this?” 

“Your father arranged all that. We were friends, be- 
sides.” 

“But you're in bad, ridin’ with this outfit.” 

“T took the job.” 

“Better if I’d left you locked up. You’re along with 
what’s left of a losing game.” Bart’s laugh sounded forlorn 
as he added, ‘“‘ Why, they’re after us from every town.” 

M. J. cleared his throat. “‘You see, I took the job.” 

His eye had fastened on the North Star as he spoke. It 
was over his left shoulder, so they were riding east. He 
could see mountains lying northward there in the moon- 
light. A passion mounted in him to turn north now;. to 
ride straight north, crossing the border with Bart, yonder 
in the mountains where there were no roads; to find him- 
self in the States with Bart, asking the way to San Forenso; 
after that, the trail to the cabin, his mind finishing the 
picture in a flash—with Mamie and the sorrel in the corral, 
honey cakes for breakfast. But they were riding east. 

The deep laughing voice at his left: ‘I guess when you 
take a job you try to see it. through, don’t you?” 

“Yes,” said M. J. in fainter tone. 

“T’d like to get you out of this, mister, but it’s a sort of 
tight web.”’ 

Silence and hard riding after that; finally Bart called a 
halt for a few seconds to listen or get his bearings. There 
was a scratching of matches in the outfit as he pressed on 
again—the interminable little boxes and sheafs of tobacco. 

“Don’t hear ’em behind. The town of Alphonso about 
five miles ahead, I figure. Another squad there.” 

“Telegraph in between?” M. J. asked. 

“Y’m not sure; not along this road anyway. May bea 
roundabout wire. I’m taking the chance to reach the 
Rio Moreno. Two miles yet.” 

They galloped on. The moon was tilting over toward the 
west. It must have been nearly three in the morning. 


Yes, He Would Live, She Repeated, But His Recovery Would Take Many Days 


= 


A wooden bridge loomed ahead. Bart pulled up, and turned 
from the main road to a parallel sandy track at the right 
leading down to the water. 

The arroyo was broad and filled with stones, but the 
horses.smelled water ahead. 

Mamie was whipping her head up and down, trying to 
take the bit. M.J.saw her ears cock suddenly; then a 
nicker broke out before he could shut off her wind. 

An answer in kind from under the bridge! 

And that precipitated a volley from the same source, 
M. J.’s second experience under direct fire—venomous 
roaring of slugs in the air—he never could have dreamed 
how. utterly malignant the sounds. That instant at his 
right hand—Bart was still at his left—it was as if the pic- 
ture unfolded for his eyes alone—an upturned face, a 
curious look upon it, eyes turned to the sky, all haste 
ended. Then a crumpled, falling body, horse leaping 
aside—empty saddle. It was that boyish face—the youth 
with a guitar in the patio—the song of the corn-dust 
maiden. 

In the midst of the shots, a yell from Bart: ‘We split 


. right here, men!”’ 


M. J. heard certain names shouted—those who were to 
ride across the arroyo. Then Bart’s face turned to him. 
“This way for us, mister; we ride together.” 

Their horses were: at full run north along the river bed, 
where the clear sand showed at the edge of the stream— 
shots still peppering after. 

“Your mare,” Bart laughed. “‘They’d have gotten all of 
us if she hadn’t given warning! We’d have gone right into 
their gun barrels! Not so fast, quite. My men can’t 
keep up.”’ 

““Mamie’s always listening,’ M. J. called back, his mind 
filled with elation at her part, and also because they had 
turned north in their flight, though the going was heavy 
along the river bed. 

Shots still in the air from behind. A queer gulping 
cough from Bart. 

“Are you hurt?” M. J. called. ' 

“T think one of them got me. I’ve—I’ve been hit be- 
fore—but not so close in.” 


(Continued on Page 111) 
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Waiting 

ROADLY speaking, it is a basic law of American 

politics that the better fitted a citizen is by training, 
education and contact with realities to vote patriotically 
and intelligently, the less likely he is to register, to vote at 
the primaries, to cast his ballot on election day, and to be a 
dependable cog in an organization that is working all the 
year round to establish and maintain a given set of politi- 
cal principles. One may safely go further and declare that 
as a general rule the larger a voter’s stake in the country is, 
the less likely he is to protect it by his vote. There are ex- 
ceptions to this rule. The farmers, for example, whose 
magnificent distances often make voting peculiarly incon- 
venient, rarely miss a chance to visit the polls, rarely lose 
interest in either local or national issues. And yet in the 
cities and even in the smaller industrial towns the rule 
too often holds good. 

It is common knowledge that in the districts where the 
well-to-do business and professional classes live nonvoters 
are most numerous. In the poorer quarters it is the other 
way about. The stay-at-homes are largely in the minority 
and are the chief concern of precinct captains, who have 
to do a deal of explaining to hard-boiled superiors that do 
not long accept excuses in place of results. 

If newly naturalized citizens can be trained to turn out 
on election day with unanimity, one might suppose that 
native Americans, with two or three or perhaps six or eight 
generations of root in our soil, might do likewise, without 
thought of any other recompense than the self-preservation 
that is said to be the first law of Nature. And yet experi- 
ence has long taught and is still teaching that such is not 
the case. Westill have millions of rather intelligent citizens 
who are so lacking in imagination that they see no direct 
connection between personal activity in politics and the 
maintenance of our present form of government. Most of 
them are patriotic people too; but they are the sort who 
can only express their patriotism to music, in an atmos- 
phere of waving banners and blaring brass. Stated visits to 
grimy polling places and a steady, day-by-day interest in 
good government are not to be found in their picture of 
practical patriotism. 

Press dispatches made much of the fact that at the gen- 
eral elections held in England last month something like 
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eighty per cent of the vote turned out. This was, we be- 
lieve, an unprecedented exercise of the suffrage and estab- 
lishes a record that leaves far behind our own highest figures 
for a presidential year. The Englishman’s passion for 
politics and his natural reluctance to be anywhere except in 
the center of a political scrimmage account partly, but not 
wholly, for this remarkable showing. The real reason for 
the tremendous vote is that the British Empire is passing 
through a subacute crisis, and every intelligent English- 
man is aware that conditions may be considerably worse 
before they are better. 

If we Americans should see our old landmarks slipping, 
our old traditions and institutions being undermined at the 
rate with which such destruction is going on in England, we 
should no doubt rally round and generate a tidal wave of 
emotional patriotism that would oversweep the whole 
mid-section of the North American continent. If we 


_should undertake to get out the vote in the same spirit and 


with the same organization with which we sold and bought 
Liberty Bonds, we could unquestionably surpass the Brit- 
ish record. But it is too much to hope that we shall do 
anything of the sort in the early future. We are in grave 
danger of waiting until we have a Supreme Court shorn 
of its inherent powers and a Constitution punched full of 
holes before we are willing to admit that a national emer- 
gency exists and prepare to act accordingly. No one who 
has intelligently watched the political trend and tendency 
of the past thirty years, and who can see, even dimly, five 
years into the future, will assert that this is an overstate- 
ment of the seriousness of our situation. 

We need a better vote as sorely as we need a bigger vote, 
a selection of candidates based upon reason and principle 
rather than upon prejudice and caprice. Much of our 
balloting is influenced by considerations so trifling that 
they should carry no weight in a self-respecting institution 
for the feeble-minded. Mr. Davis, for example, will never 
know how many votes he lost because he creases his trou- 
sers. General Dawes can never compute how much of the 
Miss Nancy vote was alienated by his notorious pipe; Sen- 
ator La Follette cannot tell us how many voters who were 
undismayed by his attitude toward the Supreme Court and 
the Constitution knifed him simply because he prefers to 
wear his hair vertically instead of horizontally. 

Prejudice is the costliest luxury known to business, and 
it comes just as high in the business of government as in 
any other. 


More Nuts Needed 


OLLOWING a recent meeting of the only organiza- 
tion of national scope which is solely and regularly 
devoted to a discussion of the problems of taxation, a new- 
comer to these gatherings was asked by an old-timer how 
he was struck by coming in contact with taxation nuts. 
Yet a conservative estimate shows that in 1923 fully 
fifteen per cent of the entire national income went for 
Federal, state and local governmental expenditures. Surely 
taxation is a subject that invites enthusiasm and is one 
that many people might be expected to get excited about. 
Yet only the merest handful of persons are engaged in 
studying the science of taxation. Here and there small 
groups are convinced that this or that particular tax holds 
out salvation of every description, social as well as eco- 
nomic. But aside from cults and isms, the students in this 
field are amazingly few. 

Thousands of lawyers and accountants seek to guard the 
interests of their clients in matters of taxation, but they 
are devoted to the welfare of particular individuals and 
groups, not of the whole people. A few of them, of course, 
take a broader view. Lawyers and professional politicians 
appointed to positions in the Federal or state tax depart- 
ments often prove highly intelligent public servants, but 
there is no long tenure in office, no professional training for 
the work, and naturally a tendency to follow the letter of 
the law rather than to better the law in the general interest. 

Yet fifteen per cent of the annual income, if not wisely 
raised and expended, is enough ultimately to break the 
nation. It is high time that others besides the numerically 
insignificant group of devoted professional tax enthusiasts 
should begin to learn something about the subject. If our 
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common public schools can give courses in hemsti 
in radio and beauty-parlor operation, there shou 
method of enlightening the public as to the int 
vital facts of tax tuberculosis. Millions of fg 
business men know enough to complain if tax 
high, but protestation is not all there is to refo 

Why not pay a little more attention to what | 
our money after we have earned it and the ta 
have taken it away? The national incomeis pret 
will probably stand a lot of whittling down. But 
pay more attention to the process of reducing i 
may come when there won’t be anything left tc 


Light for the Pueblos 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE, on June 7, 1924, 
act of Congress entitled “‘An Act to quiet { 
lands within Pueblo Indian land grants.” B 
there has been established a Pueblo Lands B 
sisting of Herbert J. Hagerman, representing the 
of the Interior, Charles A. Jennings, repres 
Attorney-General, and Roberts Walker, of New 
pointed by the President. This board, sitting in 
will thoroughly investigate the extent of all land 
by the Pueblo Indians; and the Attorney-G 
then cause to be filed a suit to settle, as far as pi 
ownership of these lands. Non-Indian claimants 
lands will have to prove, among other things, 
have not only held title to their lands since 19( 
occupied them and paid taxes on them during 
or that—if they do not hold title to their lands— 
continuously occupied them since 1889 and pai 
them since 1899. 
The Pueblo Lands Board will determine suc 
questions as whether water rights originally ow: 
Pueblos but now claimed by non-Indians were k 
of the failure of the United States to prosecute i 
Indian lands, the market value of these right 
amount of the loss which the Indians have suffer 
deprived of them. If the United States Gover 
been at fault the Indians will be reimbursed for t 
Non-Indian claimants to Indian lands who hay 
their lands in good faith and improved them, 
claims are not sustained, will also be reimbur: 
United States. No further sale, grant or lease 
Indian lands will be valid unless it has first beer 
by the Secretary of the Interior. This belated b 
hensive attempt to right the wrongs of the Puebl 
with pretty general approval. It seems to indi 
Congress can be made to understand the troul 
Indians it will be both quick and generous witl 


Congratulations 


RITAIN is to be congratulated upon th 
character of the Conservative victory at 
elections held last month. Eighty per cent 
turned out and voted, with the result that 
tives captured upward of four hundred of 


mentary majority. It has put an end to h 
ation that must always exist when the party 
the party in power in the sense that it 
support of a dependable majority for all 
measures. It gives a responsible party a free fi 
to function, for better for worse, without 
dickering, trading and logrolling upon wh 
Donald and his colleagues were necessarily 

We would rather watch the new régime 
praise it. The Conservatives, like most polit 
world over, show a regrettable lack of the hum 
of which commanding leadership is made. 
the policies outlined by their more progress! 
popularize and democratize their party 
young blood a chance without first test 
they may discover genius for leadership mm 
With courage and sagacity they may enj 
beneficent tenure of office and do great wm 
good of the Empire and for the tranquillity 


4 received a letter from a very distinguished 
. There is nothing confidential about it. Several 
diand other people received a similar letter at the 
», It invites my attention to an inclosed list of 
,other inclosure consists of a neat little pamphlet 
ats out that safety should be the first considera- 
t an investor. 
ids on the list bear interest all the way from 414 
ont, the average being around 5 per cent. That 
se of a conversation with an officer of this same 
: seven years ago, when he said, “It’s an ill wind 


3 nobody good. Investors are going to have an 
& The enormous consumption of capital in this 
jut interest on first-class bonds higher than: you 
¢seen it, and keep the rate high for a long time.”’ 

‘s hardly happened. Before the enormous con- 
of capital by war, interest rates on first-class 
yraged about 5 per cent. The difference between 
(1924, in view of the difference in cost of living, 
i arguing about. Money on short time has lately 
ng in New York around 2 per cent, and experts 
uject have been recommending that the Treasury 
Val billion dollars of short-time obligations in 
tbonds at 3 per cent interest. 

is little searcer or dearer in England than it was 
t} war. Relatively to wealth and population 


i: on war than we did—and since the 


has borrowed 66,000,000,00Q franes to recon- 
} regions occupied and wrecked by the enemy. 
realls for 34,000,000,000 more on that account. 
ly will be forthcoming. These huge postwar 
n; have kept bond interest high in France. Re- 
ee citerranenn Railroad sold $20,- 
7 per cent securities in New York. But no doubt 
ereat government bor- 
ise, bond interest will 
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Even the 5 per cent is not net. A man with Safety 
First on his windshield may be run into by a truck. Taking 
a long range of years and a wide field, the most expert 
bond picker will now and then pick a bad one. The 
country contains many miles of abandoned grass-grown 
interurban trolley tracks which are all that some prudent 
investors have to show for the money they put into first- 
mortgage 5 per cent bonds. It was nobody’s fault in par- 
ticular, but automobiles knocked the trolleys out of busi- 
ness. Investors not so prudent can show trunkfuls of 
irrigation, timber, manufacturing, mining and shipping 
bonds that have nothing but wilted hopes behind them. 
Central Europe is knee-deep in government and other 
bonds that are useful only for wall paper. It would be 
quite easy to reduce the bonds on thousands of miles of 
American railways to the same state; and many forward- 
looking citizens are anxious to do it. The whole field, over 
a long course of years, will show losses to be charged 
against the 5 per cent—not to mention taxes. 

But investment capital is always rolling up, 
hundreds of millions a year in the United 
States. If it can’t get 5 per cent it will take 
4, and say nothing about cost of 
living. This article is in the na- 
ture of an inquiry as to where it 
comes from, and how. In the first 


That Cat Certainly Needs a Strong Constitution 
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place, it doesn’t very much come from Wall Street, or big 
business, or the plutocracy, or whatever else you choose to 
call those dim, nefarious creatures who are supposed to be 
raising the devil with the populace. Thirty years or so ago 
capitalist was an honorific designation about like colonel 
or judge. The newspapers and compilers of city direc- 
tories called any man of extensive interests a capitalist in 
order to flatter him. But men of large interests are most 
often promoters, developers, managers of businesses— 
which is quite a different thing from the man who just puts 
in his capital. 

For example, the latest inventory of a large estate that 
I have seen at this writing is that of William H. Moore, 
who died early in 1923, his holdings having been scheduled 
and appraised for taxation purposes a short time ago. 
Judge Moore, starting some distance below zero owing to 


(Continued on Page 125) 
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Carditis 


S THE Christmas card offensive 

A Yearly waxes more intensive, 
Everybody is competing 

With new styles of printed greeting. 

Any kind of card will do, 

Any wording, any view. 

And it does not really matter 

If they’re short on Christmas patter, 

For the date the cards go out 

Shows what they are all about. 

You will see them sad and happy, 

Slangy, erudite and sappy, 

Flip and dignified and formal, 

Dull, bromidic and abnormal, 

Photographic, nouveau arty, 

Malapropos and Delsarty, 

Highfalutin, histrionic, 

Pious, passionate, platonic, 

Radical and patriotic, 

Wholesome, fulsome and exotic, 

Sophomoric, soporific, 

Neutral, bellicose, pacific, 

Allegorical and mushy, 

Crude, historical and gushy, 

Boastful, snobbish and bombastic, 

Bibulous and epigastric. 


To be modern, to be smart, 
Serve your Christmas @ la carte. 
— Adelaide W. Neall. 


A Needed Reform 


‘NOR some unaccountable reason 
there seems to be arising, the coun- 

try over, a well-defined wave of aver- 
sion to murderers. This sentiment 
apparently is not confined to the or- 
dinary footpad variety, but to the 
most highly educated, painstaking 
and handsomest capital criminals we 
have. It is time that all broad- 
minded and right-thinking citizens 
should do something. 

A single glance at the first page of 
any of our leading newspapers will 
immediately convince the most skep- 
tical that drastic action of some sort 
is needed at once if our murderers, 
as a class, are not soon to sink into 
oblivion so far as publicity is con- 
cerned. Only recently scarce four 
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**I Wonder What the Election Taught Them" 
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lurid description all the 
gentle and loving and ay 
all our murderers, regard] 
low or brutish the ignor 
made believe these creatur 
by the law to be. 

By throwing out a life 
sinking sob sisters there w: 
possibility of indirectly aid 
our most prominent taker: 
life, so as a starter in ¢] 
cause a nation-wide or 
might be perfected hayj 
slogan, ‘‘Save the sob g 
the murderers will take ca 
selves.” —Morris M.} 


The Servant Pre 


I GUESS Mrs. Murphy: 

every nook 

That possibly sheltered a c 
cook, 

Till finally one day from tl 
called Ellis, 

Direct to her bungalow, lad 
trellis, 

Long Lena, laconic, 
A burly Teutonic, 
Addicted to chronic 
Obesity, came. 
Her sweet apple strudel: 
She turned out in oodles 
Though, frankly, her no 

Were finest, I claim. 


But mountainous Lena, wnc 
stout, 
Shabbily, flabbily wallowed 
Which vexed Mrs. Murphy, 
desired 
A ménage exclusive—so Le 
fired! 
And Mitzi, a trim one, 
A Ritzy and slim one, 
Though scarcely a prim 
Was hired instead, 
Her salads were fancy, 
Her ankles romancy, 
Her father’s name Clan 
A fact left unsaid. 


But Mitzi was flippant, af 
frolic; 


Her cooking encouraged gastritis and colie, 
While those who succeeded her—Nora, the 
Were smart round the ankles, but dumb w 
Their pastry was deadly ; 
Their cooking a medley 
That slowly but stead’ ly 
Nursed nutritive strife. 
(Continued on Page 41) 


columns and only two-thirds of the pictures on the front While it is difficult to suggest any single movement that 
page of an alleged reputable and widely read journal were might meet so grave and menacing a situation, it would 
allowed for the master crime of the master minds of the appear that a beginning might be made by giving more 
master century. The remaining space, that easily could encouragement to the sob-sister brigade. In making this 
have been made available, was given over to a lot of plea for these hard-working if not well-seasoned young 
twaddle about the European financial muddle, the predica- women, it should be borne in mind that in the past they 
ment of a lot of farmers whom nobody knows, and tiresome have never faltered in what they believed to be their duty. 
political buncombe. Never, for one moment, have they failed to blazon forth in 
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The Christmas Spirit. The Watcher: ‘‘Hurry, Bill! Don’t Let’Em Catch Us at It”’ 
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“i Ye CAMPBELL Soup GoMPANY 9 a" 


MDEN, N.J., U.S.A. 
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a”, the children cry 


u:le in their glee. f ae 5 
ae on oes fine— After you have eaten a plate of hot, delicious, appetizing 
ethy t ! 

| ae et be soup, see how much better all the other food tastes! 


Soup invites and encourages your appetite. It cheers and 
brightens your whole meal. It is splendid food and it strengthens 


digestion. 
Consider how much nourishment—real, hearty food—there 
is in Campbell’s Vegetable Soup. 


Fifteen of the finest vegetables—several of them either 


whole or in tempting toothsome cubes; invigorating broth of ; 
choice beef; substantial cereals; fresh herbs with their delightful 21 kinds 


flavors; deft seasoning. 


| : People even make this soup practically their whole meal when 
Bes they want enough food but not a number of different dishes! 


12 cents a can 


Luncheon Dinner Supper 
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AXWELL, 
whose un- 
aided eyes 


had been unable 
to see what thing 
had been enacted 
on the distant 
steep, seized Faith 
by the shoulders 
and held her, as if 
thereby to abate 
the hysteria that 
8, Ge) Meer dss tro 
threaten. 

“Here! Here!” 
he said sharply. 
“‘What’s this? 
What did you 
say?” 

“Three men— 
rolled a stone 
down upon him!” 
gasped Faith. 

Maxwell took 
the glasses from 
her fingers and 
peered through 
them. They 
showed him a de- 
serted cliff of rock, 
frowning, not to be 
sealed by human 
feet, and at its foot 
a sprawled human 
figure, tiny, insig- 
nificant against 
that vastness. 

“They got him,’ 
he said coolly. 
“You think it’s 


Dodd?” 
‘*Yes — come 
quickly.” 
“Come! How? 


It’ll take an hour, 
at the very least, 
to drive there.”’ 

“Down here,” 
shesaid. “‘Wemustgotohim. Wecan’t let him lieso alone.” 

‘‘Down here!’’ He shrugged his shoulders. “Better 
get a grip on yourself. Nobody can get down here.” 

She looked at him once. 

“‘T’ve done it a dozen times when I was a girl,” she said. 
““There’s a way down beside the falls.” 

“You’re not going down this infernal jump!” he 
snapped. “If you haven’t sense to know better I’m here 
to stop you. We'll drive around.” He peered again at 
the motionless figure. ‘“‘A half hour will make little differ- 
ence to him.”’ 

“A half hour may save his life,” said Faith. 

“At the best, you’ll tear yourself to pieces,’”’ he said. 

“‘T’m not bothering about a torn dress at this moment,” 
she said, and began to move toward the lip of the rock. 

Maxwell strode after her and laid his hand on her arm. 

‘Be sensible,’ he expostulated. ‘“‘You can’t doit. Why 
have two tragedies?” 

“You may do as you like.’”’ She shook off his restraining 
hand and slipped over the edge. Maxwell shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“Well,’”’ he muttered, “‘if you will break our necks, you 
little fool, Sunday’s the best day to do it.” 

With which, being no coward, but a reasonably cautious 
man reared in a city with asphalt pavements, Maxwell 
followed. 

It was no Sabbath stroll, nor, on the other hand, was it 
a descent to daunt either a mountain climber or an adven- 
turous small boy. There was hazard—ledges to negotiate 
in trembling, jagged rocks whose delight was to abraid the 
skin, steep descents that seemed more dangerous to Max- 
well than they did to Faith. Nevertheless, he lumbered 
after her perspiring uncomfortably and cursing privately 
each time a new rent appeared in his trousers. They ar- 
rived at the bottom looking very much as if they had been 
chased and sampled by wolves, breathless, disheveled, but 
safe. Only the river lay now between them and the quiet 
body upon the rock. 

“T suppose we wade,” said Maxwell fiercely. 

“T can’t build you a bridge,” snapped Faith. 

“May I carry you across?” 

“You'll have quite all you can manage to carry your- 
self,’ she said, stepping out on arock. ‘If you have luck 
you may get across dry.” 


“The Idea!’ Faith Gasped. 
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The river, angry to whiteness, was not deep. Of danger 
there was none; yet if one’s foot slipped on the wetness of 
a rock a wetting was certain and a bad fall possible. Faith, 
reverting to childhood, skipped from stone to stone, grace- 
ful and sure-footed. Maxwell floundered behind her, now 
safe upon a rock, now clawing in waist-deep water. His 
disposition was in a state where he might have uttered 
caustic criticisms of the young woman who had led him 
into this most undignified and uncomfortable plight; but 
he clamped tight his lips and went grimly ahead. There 
was a dogged, grim quality to the man when his rotund 
affability was laid aside that was admirable. 

Faith was first to reach the shore, and without that 
trembling at the nearness of the dreadful from which the 
boldest sometimes suffer, she ran. Keats lay upon his face, 
arms outstretched in cruciform, still, but breathing. Even 
from a distance she could see the motion of his shoulders as 
he drew and expelled strange, unnatural breaths. 

Maxwell wondered at and admired her steadiness, her 
coolness, her self-possession and her efficiency. Satisfied 
that he was alive, she set about the task of doing what was 
to be done. 

“Help me to turn him,” she directed, and together they 
placed him upon his back, moving him a few feet to a patch 
of grass where his body might lie in greater comfort than on 
the bare rock. Now, with fingers guided by instinctive 
skill—for she had no knowledge of nursing or of surgery— 
she explored Keats for broken bones. So far as she could 
determine, legs and arms were as Nature intended they 
should be; but at the back of his head, behind his left ear, 
was a great bruise, a long, bleeding gash in his scalp. 

“Your handkerchief,’ she said. ‘‘ Wet it.’’ 

With this she bathed the wound, and then, again and 
again, sent Maxwell to dip it in the cold waters of the river, 
applying it as a compress, and when more cloth was needed 
did not hesitate to tear it from her skirt. 

“There’s a farm a mile toward town,” she said. ‘‘Get 
help.”’ . 

“Look here 


“Now,” she said, ‘don’t argue. Get help.” 
“But I can’t leave you alone.” 
“Don’t be an idiot,” she said. ‘‘Move!” 


He obeyed reluctantly, but even in his reluctance his ad- 
miration for the girl’s adequacy increased, her desirability 


By Clarence Buding 
Yr 


Oh, I’ve Never Had Anybody Speak So to 


Me in My Lifet’’ 


Faith remained alone with the boy who, 
had blurted out to her his startling discover 


had never seen it before, had doubted its 
Keats’ eyes had shown it to her, proved 
that, more than his declaration, had sha 
her to the innermost fiber of her being. N 
of his life had she pondered through that daj 
fact of love itself. 

If it existed, was she capable of experie 
something that came to a selected few peopl 
soil in which it might flourish, or was it ¢o 
Could she love a man as this man loved her? 
to? Was it worth while? These were questi 
herself. She wanted to know what it could 
what it could deprive her. She asked hers 
worth all the writers of romances declared it t 
the greatest thing in the world—worth the s 
else to gain. 

Life is made up of facts, and she found I 
face with one of them; but with inadequate | 
mine its worth to her. If only she could feel 
a moment, to test it, to appraise it, to handle 
value to her! But she did not. All she cou 
member the look in Keats’ eyes and from 
knowledge to reason as best she could. | 

It was not enough. It carried her nowhere. 
to her ignorance as something for playtime, @ 
a carnival. She did not see it as, next to im: 
greatest force in the world. She could no 
power or how it wrought upon men and wom 
misinformed logic, she reached, before nightfa 
sion that it was a commodity she could dis 
exchange for articles she understood—for wei 
release from the bondage of poverty and of 
Let those love who must—she would choose 
the calculating eye of one who considers 0 
chance. ; } 

Now, however, as she ministered to the bi 
his flesh beneath her hands, as she watched ! 
and waxen lids, his helplessness, the youth 0 
possibility that this was the end of youth anc 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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For the first time a manufacturer presents 
Custom-Built motor cars, with Custom-Built 
beauty and individuality, at prices consistent 
mith wise dinvestinent +> 7 ewe Um umes 


Five New V-63 Body-Types, Custom-Built by Fisher, in twenty-four dis- 

tintive and Strikingly beautiful color and upholftery combinations, wheelbase 

138’’, except the two passenger coupe which measures 132". Price range $4350 
to $4950. F. O. B. Detroit. 


Standard of the World 
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up again the thread of her thought. She had liked Keats 
from the beginning, though she had been at pains to put 
him in his place. This had been a flash of amusement in a 
dull, drab world. That he loved her set him apart from 
other men. He felt for her that great, mysterious emotion 
which made her seem to him of greater value than all the 
other women in the world combined. This man at her 
knees would have given his life for her. The greatest joy in 
his world would have been for her to give herself into his 
keeping. These things lifted him up in Faith’s eyes as they 
must have elevated him in the conception of any woman, 
and she considered him anew. 

She was frank with herself. 
better than she did Maxwell. 


She liked him—liked him— 
If he had been rich and Max- 
well poor But he was not. Maxwell was, at the 
worst, tolerable. She could endure him; but even yet she 
had not advanced so far that she had thought of Maxwell 
in connection with the intimacies of marriage, nor asked 
herself if he would be tolerable then as an integral part of 
her life. She, inhibited by those Puritan forefathers, was 
not able to go so far. She hid her head in the sand. The 
idea that Maxwell might become so repulsive to her, that 
the touch of his hand, the caress of his lips, might become 
a torture worse than hot pincers, more tearing than the 
rack, was not permitted to trouble her. 

Keats had not stirred, his eyelids had not fluttered. 
Deathlike he lay, save for that labored, stertorous breath- 
ing. Minute after minute she watched his face, brushed his 
forehead with gentle fingers, prayed for some help to come 
that his life might be returned to him if skill could work 
that miracle. And as she did so, as she crouched at his side, 
something took place inside the casing of her soul without 
her sanction or her knowledge. Perhaps it had its birth in 
pity, perhaps this emergency, the emotions it called forth, 
the tragedy of it, were necessary substance to make fertile 
the soil of her for its reception. Suddenly the hand that 
bathed his head became tremulous. She was frightened 
by the surge of emotion within her—which she called hys- 
teria, nerves, cowardice—and began to cry softly, not 
knowing what caused her tears. 

“You mustn’t die! You mustn’t die!’’ she sobbed over 
and over and over again. 


It was close upon an hour before Maxwell returned with 
a farm wagon, whose bed was made soft with blankets and 
pillows, and with the aid of the man and his son, lifted 
Keats upon this rude ambulance. Then, with Faith white 
and still and tearless upon the seat, they began the drive to 
Westminster. 

During those slow miles she did not speak. Once only 
she moved, and that was to make the driver stop that she 
might resume her place by the side of the injured boy. 
Something in the secret places of her demanded that she 
be close to him. She felt as if her hand must be near to 
hold him, to grip him, to set its fingers so that they would 
hold life safe in the prison of his body. And so they 
arrived in Westminster, having telephoned ahead to the 
doctor to be in readiness for his reception. 

A crowd awaited their coming, and with something like 
terror Faith saw among the sea of faces the serene, lofty, 
beautiful features of Still Face. With authority, he made 
his way to the wagon. 

““Miss Newton,” he said, “‘I have some skill in medicine. 
Will you not carry him into my house?”’ 

She did not allow him to finish. 

“No!” she cried, and there was something tigerish, de- 
fensively savage in her voice. ‘“‘No! Not you! Not you!” 

Why she should have felt so, why she should have spo- 
ken so, it would have been impossible for her to have 
explained. That Keats suspected the man, believed him 
malignant, she knew. Keats would not want the man’s 
ministrations, nor to be carried into the man’s house. But 
that was not it. Perhaps it was instinct, perhaps it was 
that thing which had taken its first feeble root in her back 
there at the foot of the precipice; but she would have strug- 
gled and fought and screamed to prevent the hands of Still 
Face from touching the body of Keats! 

The wagon proceeded deliberately up the hill to Newton’s 
White Elephant, and kindly arms carried Keats to his bed- 
room, where the village physician, practiced in injuries to 
the human body, cleared the room of all but Grandma 
Newton that he might proceed with his task. 

“But I want to stay. I want to help,” said Faith. 

Old Doe Fraley, whose crust was as thick as his heart 
was big, scowled at her. 

“Go wash your face,” ‘he said, “‘and don’t bother me.” 


¥ 
Novemt 


It was he who had officiated at her birth, a 
was still a baby. She went, reluctantly, reb 
not to wash her face and to refresh herself. § 
hind her the door of her room, and burying } 
pillows of her bed, sobbed as she had not 
childhood. 

“T’m frightened—I’m frightened,” she my 

Grandma and Old Doe Fraley faced each ot 
bed. 

““Concussion,”” said the doctor. 

“Bad?” asked grandma. " 

“How d’ye expect me to know so soon? §| 
tured. Fust thing, we’ll stitch up this gash, 
how it happened?” 

_ “No,” said grandma grimly; “but I kin, 

“ce Eh en 

“?Twan’t no accident. You ’n’ me is old 
and so you'll keep a still tongue. The boy 
once before.” 

“Huh! Stabbed, eh? What’s goin’ on in my 

“Tf you want to know what I think,” gran¢ 
ering her voice to a whisper, “I think he’s tc 

“Who? You don’t mean ——” : 

“Carl Phillips. . . It’s been a-gr 
Things has happened hereabouts. Folks tr 
in, folks spyin’, the stabbin’—and now th 
Carl Phillips’ work, then whose is it?” 

“But this boy here—what would Phillips 
him? And if the man’s still alive, which | 
would he come back here where he might git 

““He’d come back to git even, if for nothir 
wan was the most vindictive and revengef 
That ’ud fetch him. And this boy—why, 
pertectin’ Faith and me; and—now mind, | 
guess—but I’ve got it figgered out Keats has 
or diskivered somethin’. He hain’t mentio 
but he’s got somethin’ on his mind. And this 
tryin’ to shet him up forever.” 

“Don’t b’lieve a word of it,” snapped the d 
lips is known to every man and woman for 
around. He wouldn’t dare show his face.” 

“He hasn’t,”’ said grandma. ‘“He’s hidin 

(Continued on Page 48) 


“‘No!’? She Cried, and There Was Something Tigerish, Defensively Savage in Her Voice. ‘“‘No! Not Yout Not Yout”’ 
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25 Miles #4 Gallon 


1, Finer Throughout 


é¢ Maxwell beauty and 
i hrysler engineers have 
finely as in perform- 
yew bodies are even 
nomely proportioned, 
¢ heavier-looking fend- 
and larger radiator. 
‘uns with cowl lamps 
Is. Balloon tires, with 
‘pe wood wheels in 
th. New steering even 
it larger steering wheel 
tils at top of steering 
proved upholstery. 
-|zce windshield; wind- 
e.er, rear view mirror, 
e owl ventilator, trans- 
, stop light combined 
1p. 


, $895; Sport Touring, 
adster, $885; Club 
105; Club Sedan, $1095; 
1t5. All prices f. o. b. 

ect to current govern- 


158 Miles per Hour 
5*25 Miles « 8 Seconds 


Driving the new good Maxwell yourself, it will not 
take you a half hour to discover how wonderfully 
Chrysler engineers have carried out their concep- 
tion of superior four-cylinder performance. 


This group of men, who by their unexampled 
achievement with the six-cylinder Chrysler, have 
won the tribute of an industry, have now developed 
in the good Maxwell a new degree of four-cylinder 
power, speed and flexibility and vibrationless 
operation which even surpass these already well- 
known Maxwell qualities. 


The New Good 


MAXWELL 


30 


at Muscle Shoals we must certainly conclude in the 
light of the facts stated—first, that fertilizer produc- 
tion should be the chief objective and power distribution 


T: SECURE the greatest good for the greatest number 


a secondary consideration; and second, that the pro- 
visions of the Ford offer are much preferable to the risks 
of government operation of such an undeveloped and haz- 
ardous enterprise. 

Certain of the engineering societies have proposed that a 
fact-finding commission of their members be created to 
assemble and submit to Congress the facts about Muscle 
Shoals; but at this stage of development of.the art of air- 
nitrogen fixation no fact-finding commission, whether of 
civil engineers, chemical engineers or 
other scientific men of any qualifica- 
tions,, could determine what the cost 
of fertilizer manufacture is to be at 


16-YEAR RECORD OF THE ForD 
Motor Company—1908-1923 
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UNITED 


him study the table herewith, which shows the price record 
of the Ford touring car and the average daily wages paid 
in the Ford factories for the past sixteen years, from sta- 
tistics furnished by the Ford Motor Company. 

The farmer knows that this price reduction from $950 in 
1908 to $295 in 1923 was not forced upon Mr. Ford by any 
of his competitors. He knows that the reductions have 
been made voluntarily, while at the same time Mr. Ford 
has been paying the highest wages paid anywhere in the 
automobile industry. 

Any man who can master the science of mass production 
as Mr. Ford has mastered it, and reduce the price of his 
product 69 per cent while increasing the average daily 
wages of his men by 194 per cent, is 
serving the common people of this 
country as few men have served them. 
The people are not slow in recogniz- 


Muscle Shoals. A number of new ing such a friend, and the enthusiasm 
processes, untried as yet on a com- PRICE OF MODEL | AVERAGE DAILY for Mr. Ford, instead of being based 
mercial scale, await development, “~ TOURINGCAR| WAGES PAID on blind faith, is a testimonial to his 
any one of which, placed in strong magnificent achievement. The man 
hands, able to command the neces- YEAR catee ys PER CENI who says the farmers are fooled is 
sary technical talent and able to amount | Ion | amour |/NCREASE fooled about the farmers. It is no 
spend the necessary money, gives 1908 1908 more possible to legislate confidence 
great promise of lower costs, with é ; in the power and fertilizer interests 
production of aluminum and its al- 1908 | #950 4 $2.25 a into the minds of American farmers 
loys, for example, as by-products. 1909 780 18 2.14 5* than it is possible to legislate their 
What we need is not an investigation 1910 690 27 2.40 7 confidence in Henry Ford and his 
by engineers but the test of these 1911 600 | 37 2.28 1 company out of their minds. 
processes on a commercial scale. 1912 | 550 | 42 2.25 0 The farmers will regard it as an in- 
te ea Fy Wi f sult to their intelligence to be told 
The Farmer’s Faith 1915 360 62 4.40 95 that they should have faith in the 
1916 360 62 44] 96 ability of the Department of Agricul- 
ENATOR NORRIS and _ those 1917 450 53 4.95 | 117 ture to reduce the price of fertilizer 
who agree with him say that the 1918 525 45 5.31 | 136 at Muscle Shoals as Henry Ford has 
farmer has been deceived and that 1919 575 39 COSInL | ull reduced the price of his car. When 
his confidence in Henry Ford’s ability 1920 | 440 | 54 6.72 | 198 will the Department of Agriculture 
to solve the fertilizer problem at 1921 | 415 | 56 6.91 | 207 have a selling organization equal to 
Muscle Shoals is a mere blind faith, tae 348 | 63 6.65 | 195 Mr. Ford’s 10,000 successful agen- 
but I cannot agree with them. 1728 cies? 


If anyone would know the reason 
for the farmer’s faith in Mr. Ford, let 


“Decrease. 


PHOTO, BY FLEET BROS. INC., WASHINGTON, D.C, 


A Late View of the Wilson Dam Within a Few Months of Completion. 


In view of the violent misrepresen- 
tations which have been broadcast 


y EDWIN F. 


STATES SENATOR FROM NORTH 


over the country regarding Mr. Ford’s offey 
prising that he has seen fit to withdraw it 
he takes any further interest in the subject 
not be denied that in bringing the true j 
Muscle Shoals to the attention of the count 


conservation, a subsidy of $14,000,000,000 a 
lated gift of 850,000 horse power: If all this 
if those who support the Ford offer were thes 
dupes or the vicious self-seeking politician 
have been pictured, then this would be a 
ment of the members of the House of Repr 
passed the Ford offer without amendment 
two-to-one majority. Such absurd exaggers 
one but those who use them. They will not 
they are not based upon facts. 


Published Figures Question 


S AN example of the lack of careful inj 

the part of Senator Norris in stating hi 

consider the following statement of his w 
widely published: 


“There is personal property which under} 
“bid would be conveyed to him, amounti 
round numbers, to $2,000,000. Most o 
property has a definite fixed market value 
kinds and quantities of building materia 
sheds and kept in perfect condition. This bi 
was bought by the Government and stored 
because it was thought at the time it might] 
use it in extending the towns owned and bul 
ernment, and in the construction of other sho 
For instance, there is more than 6,000,000 f 
millions of common and fancy brick, immens 
slate shingles and hollow building tile. TI 
than 10,000 wooden doors and 3000 screen ¢ 

(Continued on Page 68) 
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Cost Approximately $37,000,000. Final Cost $45,000,000. With Final Equipment “ 
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“Double action” 


dds a needed quality to 
‘household cleanliness 


Sunbrite sweetens and purifies 


as it cleans and scours 


Every housekeeper has her times of doubt when she 

Suspects that her efforts are not as productive of 
absolute cleanliness as she would like. 

| Thekitchen sink, for instance—of course you keep 

it scoured and free from visible dirt and stain. But 

is it really sweet and odorless and sanitary ? 

This is the added quality which Sunbrite, the 
double action cleanser, now contributes to house- 
hold cleanliness—a sweetening, purifying action. 

Abrasive enough to scour effectively, yet Sunbrite 
does not scratch a surface or roughen the hands. 

Double action cleansing power! Instead of costing 
more, as you might think, Sunbrite sells for a price 
Which means real economy for you. Then, too, you 
get a United Profit Sharing Coupon with every can. 

No more extra precautions to sweeten and purify 
your kitchen sink and utensils and your bathroom 

es after you have done the ordinary cleansing 
work. Sunbrite does both jobs in one process. 


Double 
action 


single cost 
Swift & Company 
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you? I mean things in general, but mainly I was 
referrin’ to my gettin’ eased in with Egbert. 

For I didn’t last long as a gentleman sport. No. I made 
a good start, all right, and I was goin’ strong until I got to 
doublin’ as a Romeo with little Rosebud, and two weeks of 
that put such a crimp in my roll that the first thing I knew 
instead of bulgin’ on my hip it was rattlin’ around in my 
vest pocket. All I had to show for it, too, was a little lace- 
edged hanky with her initials in the corner and a chummy 
note tellin’ me when her and the other guy was plannin’ to 
stage the wilt-thou act. Which leaves me free either to 
rustle another job or go jump off a pierhead. I goes after 
the job. 

But after drillin’ around the agency for two days with- 
out meetin’ up with any first-class party that wanted a 
strictly high-grade shuffer, references asked and given, 
I takes a notion to lay off ’em for a spell and break the 
luck. So I’m just knockin’ around sort of aimless on the 
East Side when I starts driftin’ out on the footway ap- 
proach to Queensboro Bridge and gets hailed by somebody 
drivin’ a truck. It’s Scrump Meehan, that used to be with 
the taxi comp’ny when I was rollin’ one of ’em. 

“Hey, Rusty!” he sings out. ‘‘Hop aboard and save 
them skinny legs.” 

And when I’d dodged through the traffic and climbed up 
beside him he asks me what’s the word. 

“Oh, I’m just havin’ a swing between contracts,” says I. 

“You mean some taxi super has put you on the bench 
for not keepin’ the clock busy, or for gettin’ too many 
tickets from the traffic cops,’’ says he, grinnin’ out of one 
side of his homely mouth. 

“Wrong guess, Scrump,” says I. “‘I been drivin’ private 
this last couple a years—private and select. I only got 
turned loose this time on account of my lady boss doin’ the 
flit to Paris, and if my French hadn’t been so sketchy I 
expect she’d taken me along, at that. How come you’re 
jugglin’ a three-tonner?”’ 


\ yo never know how they’re gonna roll for you, do 


’ 


“Just for a change,’’ says he. ‘Besides, there was a 
little argument I had with a meter inspector and I musta 
hit him harder’n I meant. The poor fish! Accused me of 
monkeyin’ with the works, and stuff like that.” 

“T don’t see how them birds can work up such suspi- 
cions, do you?”’ says I. And then we swaps winks. 

For if there’s any tricks about the taxi game that Scrump 
ain’t hep to, then it must have been invented lately. They 
don’t cone any harder boiled than him, nor any scrappier. 
Still, we always got along fairly well, specially after he 
found I wouldn’t take a chance of mixin’ it with him and 
had given him a few pointers on handlin’ the lucky bones. 

“What you got on?” I asks, peekin’ under the tarpaulins 
coverin’ the load. 

“Furniture, crated,’ says he, ‘‘and it’s back-breakin’ 
stuff to handle without no helper. Gotta take it to hell ’n’ 
gone out on the south shore and I’m supposed to get back 
tonight, empty. I’ll be back, all right, but maybe there’ll 
be sumpin’ under the tarpaulins worth cartin’. Depends 
on what them runners’ll pay a case for the trip. How 
about you? Wanna edge in on alittle joy ride and see how 
we bunk the dry agents? Might be a split in it for you.” 

“More likely a cracked skull,” says I, “‘or a forty-four 
through me somewhere. No, thanks, Scrump; them reve- 
nues and state police are too free with their automatics for 
me to get into that game. I was too young to fight for my 
country and now I guess I’m too cagy to fight for booze. 
But I’ll ride out a ways with you just for the sake of bein’ 
in good comp’ny. So you let an inspector have one, did 
you? Was it one of your best, Scrump?”’ 

Which gives him an openin’ to be modest about himself 
for the next half hour while he goes into details as to how he 
warned the poor prune to shut his trap, and what the 
damage was when he finally cut loose with a punch to 
the jaw. Meanwhile we’re rumblin’ along out toward the 
Merrick Road and pretty soon I’m gettin’ glimpses of the 
country once more. It looks kinda good to me, after bein’ 
in town so long. 


By Sewell For 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
HENRY RALEIGH 


“Yes, That’s Him. The Song: Hit King- 
alties Run Up to a Thousand a Da; 

“Looks Like a Genius, Don’t He?” 

“‘Yeauh. Something Like an ItalianT 


Must have been near an hour later when 
this boob with the shiny new tourin’ car wl 
make a full turn on a sidehill and has stalle 
blockin’ us off complete. ’Course, Scrump 
emergency and proceeds to baw! out the gent 
in his usual fluent style. 

‘Say, you peanut-brained simp!”’ he shout 
of there with that piece of varnished junk orI 
scrap iron.” 

Which only gets the gink more fussed than 
youngish, slim-built party, with kind of a past 
slick black hair, and big rollin’ black eyes. D: 
finicky, too, with a flower in his buttonhole 
gloves on his hands. 

“I’m sorry,” says he. ‘‘ Just a moment, ple 

With that hesteps on thestarter, but as he’s! 
out his gear all he gets is a little jump and < 

‘Say, how’d you ever pass any road test?” 
‘Pushin’ a baby carriage is my guess. Comé 
somewhere.”’ 

Next try he throws his clutch out, races hi 
goes into reverse, which shoots him sudden a 
and up against a bank. | 

“Watch out, Scrump, he’ll be comin’ back 

‘And he did, this time sockin’ his front whee 
on the other side of the road and lookin’ seared 
Scrump was openin’ on him once more when 

“Ah, what’s the use?’’ says I. ‘Lemme cli) 
get the sap straightened out or we’ll be here: 

The gent slides over to let me have the whe 
I’ve suggested it, and after I’ve jiggered th 
the highway and swung it past the truck 
sort of limp and panty. 

“There! Now yourre all set,” says I. 
ain’t you?” 

He nods jerky. “You ¢ 
cleverly—very.”’ i 

“Huh!” says I. “That’s no trick at all. 

As I starts to go he holds out a hand. “Pleé 
“TJ am still quite upset. If I could engag 
drive me home ” And he glances at m, 

(Continued on Page 34) 


“Yes,’’ says he. 
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On the floor is Pattern No. 538. The large rugs shown above, reading from left to right, are Patterns No. 323, 544, 554, 378, 
i 396, 558, 546, 408, 518, 534, 321, 552, 386, 516 and 556. The small rugs, from left to right, are Nos. 534, 408 and 232. 


lhere is only one Congoleum— 


ou’ll know it by the Gold Seal! 


| Right here, Madam, is the famous Gold 
veal! It’s on every guaranteed Gold-Seal 
Yongoleum Art-Rug. Pledges you absolute 
atisfaction or your money back—and means 
xactly what it says! 


_ True, purchasers seldom have to avail 
hemselves of the Gold Seal Guarantee. But 
he seal itself—pasted on the face of every 
ug and on all Congoleum By-the-Yard— 
hows that you are getting genuine Congo- 
eum, with the full value and protection 


hat the Gold Seal assures. 


Only from rugs bearing the Gold Seal do 
“ou receive the service that has led thou- 
ands of housewives to buy more and more 
Jongoleum Art-Rugs. Only in these rugs 
© you find the patterns that have been 
jreated by the world’s masters of rug design. 


Gold Seal 


Non- Spotting— Easy to Clean 

Absolutely waterproof and non-absorbent, 
Gold-Seal Congoleum Art-Rugs do not spot 
or stain. Tiresome sweeping and beating are 
done away with, since an easy going-over 
with a damp mop is all the cleaning required 
to keep them good as new. 


And Congoleum Rugs lie perfectly flat 
without fastening of any kind. 


Popular Sizes—Low Prices 
ft. $ .60 


Patterns No. 386 
and 408 are made 


in all the sizes. The 


14x3 


SW SS) iti TO. 


205 la GER coats : : 
Bere fe 10050 rately the ave i mee! alee 
9 x12 ft. 18.00 large sizes only. Sa Oret tame -50 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of the 
Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 


CoNGOLEUM COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Kansas City 
San Francisco Atlanta Minneapolis Dallas Pittsburgh 
New Orlcans London Paris Rio de Janeiro 
In Canadga—Congoleum Canada Limited............- Montreal 


Free Booklet 
“ Beautify Your Home With Gold- 
Seal Congoleum Rugs,” a very 
interesting booklet by Anne 
Lewis Pierce, shows all the 
beautiful Congoleum patterns in 
their actual colors. Write our 
nearest office today for free copy. 


SUARANTED 
SATIVACTION GUANTE LD 
OR YOUR 


GUARANTEE. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


REMOVE SEAL WITH 
DANP CLOTH _ 


‘om i 
~ os 
“Wa 1930, ecncoe 


Important Warning ! 
There is only one “Congoleum”’ 
and it is identified by the Gold 
Seal pasted on every pattern. 
“Congoleum” is a registered trade 
name and the exclusive property 
of Congoleum Co., Inc. If you 
want “Congoleum” be sure to ask 


for it by name and don’t fail to 


look for the Gold Seal. 
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Pattern 
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(Continued from Page 32) 

“Why,” says I, “I was just figurin’ on hoppin’ some 
truck back to town.” 

“‘T should be glad to pay your fare in a Pullman,” says 
he, ‘‘if you will take this accursed car home for me—and 
something for your time.” 

“All right, mister,’’ says I, and I waves at Scrump to go 
along. ‘‘You ain’t quite got the drivin’ touch yet, eh?” 

“My nerves,”’ he alibis. ‘I’ve been working too hard, 
I suppose.”’ 

““Y-e-es?’’ says I, squintin’ sideways at the yellow 
gloves. ‘“‘“You ought to wear heavier ones.”’ 

He don’t get it at all, but goes on explainin’ how he come 
to get ditched. “I really shouldn’t trust myself to drive a 
car,’’ says he. “I’m always getting into scrapes, and it’s a 
wonder I haven’t smashed up. I ought to havea chauffeur.” 

“Most owners had,” I agrees. 

“No doubt,” says he. “‘We take the next left fork, and 
may I ask you to go a trifle slower until I get over this 
jumpy feeling?” 

“Sure!” says I. vt can ease you along like the tonneau 
was piled full of eggs.’ 

But I notice it’s when you’re passin’ cars "and takin’ 
corners that they’re apt to be skittish, and if you go into 
second and stretch your neck both ways at railroad cross- 
in’s they think you’re a wonder. I pulled all the safety-first 
stuff I could think of, and by the time I’d swung in at this 
Loreli Lodge, as directed, I had him soothed so much that 
he was inhalin’ his second cigarette. 

“Silly of me to lose my nerve that way, wasn’t it?’ says 
he. ‘But a person of my temperament shouldn’t touch a 
driving wheel. I—er—I presume you have a regular situa- 
tion, young man?” 

“Why,” says I, ‘‘it just happens that right now I ain’t, 
on account of the lady I was drivin’ for decidin’ at the last 
minute not to take the car and me abroad with her. But 
I’ll likely be hooked up by tomorrow noon. There’s three 
or four parties that i 

“T’ll go ten a month better than your best offer,’’ says he. 

“Then you’ve sold me the place,” says I. ‘‘I been kinda 
hankerin’ for the country. Startin’ in when, mister?’ 

“You may as well know who I am at once,” says he, 
pausin’ dramatic. “Egbert Tonelli.’ 

“Oh, yes,” says I, scratchin’ my ear. “Tonelli. 
where have I run across that name before?’ 

His thick red lips draw down sort of peevish at that, and 
he waits a minute before addin’, “‘The composer.” 

“Eh?” says I, gawpin’ some. ‘‘The—the what?” 


Now 
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He works up kind of a sour smile and shrugs his shoul- 
ders. ‘‘Such is fame!” says he. ‘“‘But perhaps you have 
heard sung or whistled or played a piece entitled My 
Miami Mammy?” 

“Yeauh,” says I. ‘I fox-trotted to that all last summer.” 

“And this season doubtless you have danced to The 
Mush-a-Mush Blues,” says he, ‘‘or to another tune with a 
refrain which goes Gosh Town is My Town.” 

“Have I?” says I. “I’ll say I have. Why, every jazz 
orchestra bangs out them pieces. Mean to say you 4 

“Since you ask directly,” says he, “‘I am forced to admit 
that I composed all three of the things mentioned. So now 
you know all about me. But kindly do not speak of them 
again. I do not care to talk about myself or my music. If I 
have had a somewhat phenomenal success as a composer it 
is due largely to hard work and very little to genius. True, 
the silly newspapers always refer to me as The Song-Hit 
King, and exaggerate the number of millions of copies sold, 
but I am in no way responsible for those statements.” 

“Millions!” says I. “Say, you must be another Irv 
Berlin.”’ 

He almost shudders at that. ‘I would rather not have 
my name coupled with that of the Berlin person,” says he. 
“My compositions have a distinctive character all their 
own; an individuality, if you get what I mean. My songs 
have a different appeal—I might say almost a universal 
appeal—while his efforts Well, we will not discuss that 
point. I am simply Tonelli. I have been called The Mon- 
arch of Melody, which may or may not be a misnomer. 
I leave that judgment entirely to my public. And now, let 
me see, your name is —— 

“Gillan,” says I, ‘ 
Rusty.” 

He don’t know whether to grin or scowl at that, but he 
ends by showin’ his teeth in a weak smile and wavin’ his 
hand. ‘Very well, Rusty,” says he. “There are some 
quarters over the garage, I think, which my housekeeper 
can make comfortable for you. If you will bring in your 
things sometime tomorrow forenoon you will find your 
room ready. I believe we shall get on very nicely together.” 

I wasn’t so sure of it. I’d never worked for a genius 
before, musical or otherwise, and I had my doubts about 
makin’ the grade; but havin’ been let in for it casual, as 
you might say, I couldn’t do any less’n make a bold stab. 
One thing I ain’t is musical. Not that I ain’t got it in me, 
but when I try to get it out—on a mouth organ or a banjo, 
for instance—something goes wrong. Same way when I 
sing. My voice seems to skid. Anyway, somebody always 


‘and my public generally calls me 


Novem 


complains, and if I tell ’em I’m doin’ this 
amusement they’re apt to say I’m easy plea 
some such rough crack. Only when I’m fox- 
track true with a tune, and then—well, you: 

Overnight, though, I decides that maybe 
won’t have any chance to discover how far ” ; 
from the key. Hadn’t he told me plain I wasn 
music to him or talk about his pieces? An¢ 
after a singin’ shuffer wouldn’t he have 
so-called voice? As I ain’t got the whistlin’ h 
own even a cigar-box mandolin, I thought Ty 
With pay that good, I had to. 

“The way to stay with ’em,”’ thinks I, “ist 

Oh, I get humble like that when jobs are § 
cash reserve runs low. And in that frame of m 
shifty pleaser. I spends the rest of the day ai 
evenin’ spongin’ spots out of my uniform, 
same and polishin’ up the leather putties. Sc 
up next forenoon out at Loreli Lodge I’m lo 
and nifty as I know how. 

It’s kind of a cute little joint, the lodge; 
shingle-thatched stucco cottages with a big 
and a lot of vines and shrubbery snuggled up 
more’n a mile from the station and seems toh 
edge of quite a ritzy country-club section, so 
new boss is right in with the smart push. Ané 
him for that. No. For it’s in exclusive little 
this that a wise shuffer can get in soft. Plenty 
work, of course; but it ain’t so poor loafin’ ar 
golf club these fine evenin’s, with jazz goin 
pettin’ parties bein’ pulled off in limousines, ; 
a good stiff crap game bein’ opened by a lot of | 
drivers. Then there’s bound to be some 
among the maids and second girls, and social 
help bein’ arranged. So I can feature myse 
real life once more. 

And sure enough, the jane that answers m: 
side door of the lodge is a reg’lar little quee 
has got kind of a peevish mouth and cold e 

“Well, who are you?” she demands, gi 
and down. 

“To the common herd,” says I, ‘‘I’m Mr. € 
certain special parties that I can tell I’m gon 
the first, I’m just Rusty.” 

“You look like ‘something that’s been left ou 
often,” says she, ‘‘and your first guess is a p 
you want, Mr. Gillan?”’ 

(Continued on Page 56) 


Egbert? Say, He Took it Lyin’ Down. After One Feeble Attempt to Hush Her Up He Just Sits There With His Eyes Set Stary 
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The Sedan *1545 
our-wheel brakes, Fisher Body with one-piece V. V. wind- 
ueld, Duco finish, balloon tires, disc wheels, snubbers on front 
wings, full automatic spark control, unit instrument panel, 
wing controls.on steering wheel, automatic windshield wiper, 
\\"manent visor, rear-view mirror, transmission lock, dome 
ght, invisible door checks, heater and plush mohair upholstery. 


a 


iny advanced features of motor car construction, 
Ww recognized as distinct contributions to the 
lustry, were pioneered by Oakland. These features 
veal in part why the @aklaae Six 1S winning 


d holding the good will of all who buy it. 


| 
1095; Touring $1095; Special Roadster $1195; Special Touring $1195; Landau Coupe $1295; Coupe for Four $1495; Sedan $1545; Landau Sedan $1645. F. 0. b. Factory. 
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next to godliness.”’ And before him the wise, just old 

Hebrew fathers had the same thought. But John 
Wesley is dead—ah, long back—and so are the Hebrew 
fathers. And in this age But let Mima, of 
the Zoroaster Hotel bathrooms, tell it. The 
words gurgle so willingly from a great blasé 
black African throat. “These days? Folks done 
gone pushed godliness right down a waste pipe. 
But the way they wash themselves—you’d said 
they was all crazy years ago! Steam baths, 
shower baths, mud, sea salt, clay, oil Seems 
lak there ain’t no end to what folks’ll do to 
make themselves soft and clean.”’ 

The Zoroaster bathrooms are white marble, 
immaculately tiled of floor and ceiling and wall; 
piled with fresh thick Sybaritic towels; perfumed 
with soap wrapped in flowered paper; hissing with 
hot water; showered with cold water; pungent 
with scented salts. 

Mima, head attendant, has her faults. She 
steals from the linen rooms. She lusts. She lies. 
Probably she has voodoo ancestry. But there is 
a Wesleyan severity to the contemptuous roll of 
her white eyeballs after such as Barbara Carter. 
Pretty, youthful Barbara, whose slim body is 
kept by Barbara cleaner, if possible, than any 
heliotrope bar of the last French soap, flowered- 
paper wrapped. 

This disdainful roll of eyeball even while Bar- 
bara’s tip is accepted by Mima’s outheld palm! 

Yet Barbara knows more what a tip should 
be than perhaps John Wesley knew about his 
Holy Word. Ah,more. Always correct, that tip. 
Never larger, never smaller. 

Barbara dare not make it larger. Barbara 
knows full well she dare not make it smaller. 
Voodoo is past—ah, long ago. But not grape- 
vines. Beyond Mima, like tendrils on a woody 
runner, are Joe, elevator attendant; Rosy, cham- 
bermaid; Van, waiter; Weskey, desk clerk. 

The Zoroaster Hotel, exclusive North Shore, 
twenty-one stories, unrivaled cuisine, is like Cleo- 
patra’s barge—a thing of gold and purple. But 
more sanitary. Isis has gone—whither no one 
knows, no one cares; the vacuum cleaner has 
come. In the main lounge of the Zoroaster the 
great overstuffed chairs and divans combine sen- 
suous color and dustless down so effectively that 
Leah Schultz sinks into one every day with a 
fresh gasp of appreciation. She feels reeompensed 
for all the hardships of her youth. 

The Schultzes are childless. They have the 
northeast-corner four-room family suite on the 
fourteenth floor; Adam walnut furniture, near- 
Aubusson carpets, luxurious silk curtains and 
reading lamps. The Zoroaster curtsies with yel- 
low limestone skirts to great Lake Michigan and 
charges its guests plenty for the lake breezes. 

Leah Schultz is fat and fond of food. So fond 
indeed that at a near table Barbara Carter often 
is so envious that her flowerlike little hard-eyed 
face becomes distorted. Her underlip, scarlet as 
a hibiscus petal, could twist in fashion too ugly for 
youth. 

“Look at her!’’—in gritted undertone to Hilda 
Whist. ‘‘What her sixty-year-old arteries can 
stand up under! Second order this noon of pistachio fudge 
parfait. Eighty cents per order. And the way she stuffs 
down that cheese. Count those hazelnut emeralds, too, on 
her fat wrists. Prunes and patties, isn’t it a scream the 
way this world is run?” 

Barbara’s hands were thin, white. Restless, too; like 
delicate insects which have no faith in any alighting place. 

Oddly enough, Leah unconsciously returned good for 
evil in the way of personal comment. She greatly admired 
Barbara from the moment of the girl’s arrival—a slim 
smart figure in fox furs, with porters, trunks and bags in 
her cool young wake. 

She would crane her large neck in the wide dining room, 
past obstructing pillar or palm, and say to her husband, 
Jacob Schultz, whose waistline could be compared to Cleo- 
patra’s barge, for girth: ‘Look, Jake, there’s that little 
brown-eyed doll. Ain’t shesweet!”” At Jake’s grunted two 
words: “Little sluts—oh, you don’t need to tell me what 
the girls nowadays are. I hear ’em talk. In the bath- 
rooms. Inthe manicuring parlors. It’s awful. Honest, old 
as I am, and married with you since I was only twenty, 
my ears burn a lot of times. No, Jake. Not even to you 
would I repeat what I hear some of those young girls say.” 

“Then what you say—ain’t she sweet?” jeered Jacob, 
who knew and liked his Leah. 


oJ next WESLEY said with emphasis, ‘‘Cleanliness is 


She Put Her Hand in Swiftiy, Clutchingly. 
Had Touched Stime 
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“She makes me think of that baby girl we once nearly 
adopted. Don’t you remember? Out on the West Side. 
That family of Polacks that lived back of your brother 
Louie’s belt factory and was always being taken care of 
by the charities?” 

Jacob remembered. 

“The same year of your sister Mettie’s dying and leay- 
ing her five.” 

Leah nodded. “Blood before water. Always I say. 
But I often wished we’d taken her too. I used to think 
of her nights. The little soft baby face and brown eyes. 
Seems like she would have been more my own than any 
of Mettie’s. Not’’—with quick contrition—“that they 
ain’t all done us credit, Jake.”’ 

“T guess so. Leon managing my paper works. Jesse 
in his law office. Rosella four times a year to Paris for 
her firm. Rachel chairman of the Woman’s Party state 
committee. Albert getting ahead all the time down in 
St. Louis.”’ 

“Yes. We didn’t expect then to be so rich. It wasn’t 
right we should take a stranger’s, with a sister dying and 
leaving so many.” 

But Leah’s eyes, great light blue orbs of a peculiar 
kindliness, used to linger on Barbara; like a child’s on a 
denied birthday gift. 


She Drew it Out, as if it 


f 

Neither Barbara nor Hilda Whist noti 
while. Barbara in particular was steadily | 
noticing other people; but not those of L 
age or class, except with glancing envy. 

At first sight of Barbara, were 
cated, you seemed to recognize a 
a girls’ fashionable boarding scho 
that look; careless, pretty, perfect, 
easy to place her. A pampered y¢ 
out on her own; from caprice or 
ness. She suggested in bearing t 
stood a father’s or at least a 
monthly allowance check. Midwe 
cent; with just a touch of the dray 
Southern r’s. They were—well, 5 
North Shore. Chicago newspaper r 
dubbed that part of their brisk ¢ 
Coast. Débutantes bloom there it 
perfect soil. . 

It is a type, the petted finishing-s 
ter, that men like much for wives, ] 
may deny it. : 

Like Leah Schultz, Mr. Ralph Pe 
table in the Zoroaster brilliant iy 
dining room was two palm tubs 
Schultzes’ and the Murdcheins’, fre 
ning followed the girl with his eyes; s 
rather too prominent black eyes. A 
even superlatively elegant descends 
who delved, was young Pegmore. 
body, addicted to ruby cuff links an 
coats. * 

“Son of the flour-and-yeast Pegm: 
Hilda Whist in the beginning of her 
acquaintance with Barbara. “En 
to be addicted to anything he likes. 

Involuntarily Barbara had lean 
little—as a hawk leans when 
underneath; as a baby tiger’s jay 
reach at sight of raw flesh. Her 
came opalescent, as if with des 
Barbara not wrongly. Her des 
the body, but of the mind—the 
that knew too much of life. 

“T’d like him better if he wet 
shrugged, leaning back as if to pr 
had not leaned forward. 

Later, when friendship with Hil 
fairly intimate, Barbara reite 
the funniest preference for corn- 
men.” a 

“Some heart affair that is past, b 
thorn?” drawled Hilda, whose de 
front teeth were longer than her ' 
clayed, creamed, rouged lip like Bar 
few years older. 

“No,” said Barbara so indifferent 
was evident. “But I always liked] 
best. Being so dark myself, don’t y 

“Still, you wouldn’t,” smiled the « 
mockery, as woman to woman, “snu! 
color of his hair?’”’ The girl’s eyes be: 
like an unclean pool that is stick-stil 

“Listen, I could kiss a million ifit’ 
of mud.”’ 

It was these little things that g 
away. 

The occasional too bitter comment on ot 
fortunes. The furtive and sullen trick of rai: 
when such financial certainties as the Schul: 
cloaks-and-suits Murdcheins passed, their | 
bodies slowed by old stiff knees and important 

There was, as well, her too ready plaint, | 
thickened, over the high cost of personal cleat! 
spick-and-span girlish grooming that adds | 
course or boulevard or hotel lounge. 

“Four dollars and a half for dry-cleaning t 
crépe smock! Makes me sick. Cleaners are | 
in the business for their health.” 

“They do charge frightfully.” | 

“Tf mums doesn’t send me a check soon, . 
a nasty note.” : 

Over Hilda Whist’s face came wariness, like 
on the fold. No need of this naive leading | 
loan. Friendship that has sprouted shalk 
divided order of creamed pommes de terre has! 

“T’m broke myself. My bills last m! 
cleaned me.” | 

In warfare Cesar was a tyro, all told. 7 

‘Thought your alimony check floated alon 

“Tt didn’t come,” lied Miss Whist. _ 

(Continued on Page 38, 
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On cars such 
as these — 


"Nash Four-Door Coupe 


N the finest cars in America, such as the Nash, selection of 
Delco is backed by such facts as these: 


Years of satisfactory service on. thousands of fine cars. 
A great service organization within easy reach anywhere. 
Unapproached records of performance, such as— 

on the U. S. Army Planes that flew around the world— 


and on winning cars at Indianapolis Races for five 
consecutive years. 


And acceptance by manufacturers and public alike of Delco 
as the world’s best electrical equipment for automobiles. 


THE DAYTON ENGINEERING LABORATORIES COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 


Delco 
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(Continued from Page 36) 

The other girl’s face darkened like a small poisonous 
flower in a fog. She did not need a loan. Not that week. 
But she resented the ready rampart. 

“Mums is so negligent,’”’ she sighed carelessly. 

Mums! The boarding-school appellative! 

Hilda Whist smiled curiously to herself as, during 
dancing evenings, in the Zoroaster restaurant, which on 
one side opened to musically swishing Lake Michigan, she 
caught snatches of Barbara’s gush to Ralph Pegmore. 

“Mums prefers Europe to her native land.” ‘Dad used 
language over that nineteenth hole that was awful, I’ll 
admit.” ‘‘Mums sent me this little green-chiffon rag.’ 

However, Hilda Whist, who had exceedingly full red 
lips, was no volunteer protector of a male. Besides, the 
dapper Ralph nodded too negligently to her twenty- 
seven-year-old self. He liked ’em younger. 

The suites of both young women were on the tenth 
floor. Bedroom, sitting room and bath. Ah, that white 
luxurious bath! All Zoroaster suites look out on the 
green swishing lake, that to first sight seems as immense 
as an ocean. In Zoroaster advertising matter, that lake is 
mentioned as often as is ‘‘my soul’? in Psalms. All Zo- 
roaster windows are curtained artistically in pastel silk 
and net. 

Similar surroundings induce intimacy, no matter how 
many practical inhibitions mark a woman’s natural candor. 
In Barbara’s rooms one gray but comfortable March 
afternoon Hilda had a manicure and described minutely 
her ex-mother-in-law, who disapproved of cigarettes for 
men and women. 

Then she remarked: ‘Heard Ralphy last evening hint 
to meet dad. He’s certainly getting interested, isn’t he?” 

“Ye-es. I showed him mums’ picture.” 

It stood on the chiffonier; a slim handsome woman with 
a lorgnette. “She’s in Europe, you said.” 

“Um-m. Crazy about trav- 
eling.” 

“‘Leaves you pretty much on 
your own?” 

“T didn’t care to go abroad 
again this year. Besides—you 
know! One’s family is so 
strict.” 

“Dad abroad too?” 

*Dad—oh, he’s dead. Didn’t 
I tell you?” 

“T don’t remember so.” 

“Hardening of the arteries.” 
Barbara sighed pensively over 
her own hot-water-softened 
hangnails. “‘That carries off 

so many business men in their 
prime of life.’’ 

In Chinese silk negligee and 
satin mules, but no stockings, 
Barbara showed a scar on one 
youthful white ankle. 

“Oh, in an accident?” asked 
Hilda at sight of it. 

“Taxicab smash-up three 
months ago.”’ 

Odd how the girl’s voice 
took on a faint false theatrical 
note at times; and at others, 
as now, carried the casual tone 
of sincerity. 

“Hurt badly?” 

“Not very. Ankle cut and 
tworibs broken. GladI wasn’t 
killed. Or face disfigured.’ 
She shivered at past peril. 

“Get any damages?”’ 

“Did I!” Ah, the unwit- 
ting betrayal cf the girl’s brief 
glance around the luxurious 
room, at the door of the white 
bathroom. ‘‘Three thousand 
dollars.”’ 

“Tm so unlucky,” sighed 
Hilda. ‘If I’d be in a smash- 
up I’d lose an eye or a whole 
nose.” 

Thereafter, though, Hilda 
Whist watched with acute 
amusement the progress of Mr. 
Ralph Pegmore’s more or less 
controlled admiration for the 
pretty little black-haired girl 
who had so willfully refused to 
abide family restraint. 

It progressed. So did some- 
thing else in the big hotel. 

Barbara’s knowledge of the 
use of silver cutlery was per- 
fect, irreproachable. Never a 
salad fork used for an oyster 
iced and garnished on the 
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immaculate half shell. Never her silver knife ventured 
toward a green romaine leaf calling for the fork only. See 
any book of etiquette. Never did Barbara butter a piece 
of bread without breaking it into bits beforehand. See the 
same book. Once, while Ralph Pegmore at the adjoining 
table heard, she sharply rebuked Van the waiter for his 
premature removal of the silver cover of the casserole 
which held the squab pie she had ordered. 

“Her noive!”’ later sneered Van to Joe Bertucchi, of the 
elevators. ‘‘And her ‘mums’! I’ve known folks to change 
their names before this. Bet she was born over on Morgan 
Street and ate soup from an iron pot till she was fourteen 
and could beat it from school and home. Me—lI been too 
long in this hotel business not to notice types!”’ 

Then he and Joe poked each other in the ribs with 
great sneering hilarity and when at brilliant midnight 
Barbara ascended to her suite, Joe opened the bronze 
door with an offensive flourish which the girl, after a 
quick furtive glance at him, chose to disregard. Perhaps 
she was merely sleepy, not furtive. 

But for the succeeding day or two she wore—what was 
it that she wore? A suggestion of a slink? A hint of 
sullen affright? Maybe it was nothing of that kind. 
Afterward with a spoiled girlishness she became haughtier 
than ever to Zoroaster attendants. At the telegraph desk 
she complained petulantly because that week she got no 
cablegram from abroad. 

Still, for some reason or other she chose to let down be- 
fore Hilda a barrier or so. 

“You know my folks aren’t exactly multimillionaires,”’ 
she sighed one day over luncheon. ‘‘ Wish they were.” 

“So many of us have that little wish,’”’ said Hilda. 

“Maybe you wouldn’t believe it, but I’ve tried half a 
dozen different kinds of careers.” A plaintive shrug. 
“Movies. Art. Stage. Even writing.” 

“So did I.” Hilda’s smile was eloquent. 


“Some Stone?’’ “Some Wearer,’’ He Replied 
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“You read about women who make so mux 
all those lines.” 

“Tt seems that large income tax is affixer 
more often in fiction than in real life.’’ 

“T—I ——” Barbara gulped a little as if 
lobster entrée hurt her youthful white throat 
at everything. Hadn’t the spark. Even step 
wasn’t very good at that.” 

“Stenography hardly results in a suite at the 
said Hilda meaningly. 

“No. That’s what I thought,” said the ot} 
Her glance went down somberly to the pale-gra: 
table. 

With concealed amused scorn Hilda Whist 
tally to calculate how long three thousand «& 
likely last, divided into fox furs, sport clothe 
entrées and a Zoroaster suite. At the end of j 
tion she bit her lip thoughtfully. 

“You’re not eating much lately,’’ she ventur 

“T’ve really not had much appetite thes 
weeks,”’ said Barbara languidly. 

Miss Whist rose from her pale-gray wood ¢ 
precipitately? Well—no. But she was grace 

“T must rush. I’ve a matinée engagement.” 

There had previously been extended a half ij 
Barbara for this same matinée. The girl unde 
the betrayal of the ready comprehension, dai 
cumulated poison, that showed way down intl 
her youthful brown eyes. 

Barbara’s appetite lessened perceptibly wi 
ing luncheons and dinners. A waiter or twe 
rowly her brief scribbling of items. A bellboy: 
room one day without knocking, and smirke 
threatened to report him to the management. 
to hang after Hilda, unencouraged, as if fr 
necessity for a confidante. Hilda in scornful 
perhaps a glance al 
future, gave her a 
sionally. 

“T don’t think I 
more’s the man to 
brick.” 

Barbara sucked 
lower lip over the \ 
of life. 

“Once a rich fam 
to adopt me,” she 
slip sulkily. “Rid 
for eighteen years 
certainly kicked 1 
since for somehow 
make the connectio 

But she was no’ 
hour later, dancing \ 
Pegmore; merely } 
yielding, within y 
limits, and laughin; 
rulous. 

From the dance 
strolled out and de 
moon-washed beach 
great green lake hi: 
iently laid at the { 
best-situated No 
hotels. 

Hammocks on th 
Main Street in thes 
week of April, ani 
youth and maidenl 
tions—and polished 
inged wood swings 01 
inclosure of an exper 
with a highly paid 
twanging The. Fish 
within hearing, andt 
bare shoulders of wo! 
seeing. But a girl (! 
appointed as badly? 
as in another. 

Ralph Poor 
been a very careful 
had too closely hs 
April and the moot 
Fisher Maiden—in 
swing he put 
Barbara. rd 

“Park farther @ 
ordered carelessly. : 
everybody’s propert, 

“No? I’ve hear 
that—and found out! 
that they’d misdeser: 
selves.” 

The girl was steel 
apparently soft wl 
She hated him. — 

“So?” she dr wle 
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trudel and wholesome farina, 
Murphy solicited Lena— 


4s obdurate—Lena had learned 
hat the rage is 
high wages 
mmes by stages), 
stay a slave? 
ine got smaller, 
els grew smaller, 
em install ’er 
ment wave. 


‘our Lena now proudly possesses, 
m s French Cuisine” in patois she 


oMrs. Murphy, though terribly 


less, but physically healthy, 
wn stitchin’ 

s in her kitchen, 

witchin’ 

it o’ the past ; 

stewin’, 

| ne-brewin’, 

ley cooin’ 

Kopy at last. 


grmand and keen dietitian, 

ills concerned with nutrition, 
roteins and counting the calories, 
aying exorbitant salaries 

ad pheasant 
vy a peasant, 
unpleasant— 


ur Hilda— 
t yourself! 
—Arthur L. Lippmann. 
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rights in public places 
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Proudly placid marble faces 
Gazing on the world below. 


Though these marble men inspire me 
As I daily pass them by, 

And to greater effort fire me, 
Oftentimes I wonder why 

These renowned emancipators, 
Scholars, with great talents blessed, 

Sages wise, and legislators 
Never had their trousers pressed. 

—George Peck. 


On Pelf, or Lucre 


HEN I was young and hearty 
And full of sap and glee, 

I knew a wise old party 
Who used to say to me: 


“Ah, set no store by money, 
For wealth lasts but a day; 

The bees who gather honey 

Soon see it reft away; 


“And greed and grief besmirch us 
When lucre is our goal; 
And money cannot purchase 
A pure and happy soul, 


“Or peace beyond our guessing, 
Or love that will not die. 
There’s many and many a blessing 
That money will not buy.” 


“Money, no doubt, is grimy,” 
I answered with a bow. 

“ However, it would buy me 
All that I need right now. 


“°’Twould buy the landlord, maybe, 
Peace; and peace for us; 
Bellybands for the baby, 
And brake bands for the bus. 


“You speak well; but the hitch is 
= That all I ever knew 
Who sneered and jeered at riches 
Were millionaires like you!’ 


His counsels I neglected ; 

I slaved and strained for pelf 
Until I had collected 

A million bones myself. 


I bear to him no ill will, 
For I have noticed how 


Clarence ore 
Sits beside 
PE ON the 

desk chewing 


RNS ENCORES 


My million dollars still will 
Buy what I need right now; 


And money brings the right to 
Proclaim both near and far 

(While someone holds a light to 
My fifty-cent cigar): 


“Ah, set no store by money 
— Morris Bishop. 


When Men Grow Old 


paket recently announced that 
the time will come when men and 
women will live to be one thousand years 
old. When they do the newspapers proba- 
bly will read something like the following: 

George Bugg, age 311, was arrested and 
taken into juvenile court this morning on a 
charge of hopping airplanes. His father, 
Hiram Bugg, age 745, explained that the 
lad had run away from a birthday party ar- 
ranged for the latter’s father, John Bugg, 
age 866. The court admonished the child 
and permitted him to go. 

The International Child Labor Associa- 
tion is seeking a law whereby industrial con- 
cerns will not be permitted to employ boys 
and girls younger than 500 years on and 
after the proposed act becomes effective. 

A December and May romance culmi- 
nated in the wedding of Ezekiel Ping, age 
936, and Miss Minerva Joy, age 297, in the 
town hall yesterday. Despite the differ- 
ence in their ages Mr. Ping declared that 
love never grows old, and to demonstrate 
his agility he danced a jig while his youthful 
bride beat time with the marriage license. 

The curfew ordinance has been changed 
and hereafter the bell will ring at nine 
o’clock each evening. After that time all 
persons under 300 years of age who are 
found upon the streets unaccompanied by 
parent or guardian will be arrested. 

An oyster supper will be given at the 
Grange Hall tomorrow night in honor of 
Dan Bumpus, who is just rounding out 800 
years as a member of the night police force. 

Shorty Meadows has signed a contract to 
pitch for the New York Giants again next 
season. He has been playing professional 
baseball for 649 years and says he feels good 
for at least 300 years more. 


—Tom S. Elrod. 
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if 
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And this is what 


the plumber 
found 


UT not any Williams Hinge- 
Caps—they never get lost. 
And as Williams gives you the 
first non-losable shaving cream 
cap, so too, it offers you helps to 
easy shaving that users say they 
don’t find in any other shaving 
cream: 


—The lather holds its moisture in so 
that all of every hair is soaked clear 
through., 


—There’s a lubric quality in this lather 
that keeps the razor from pulling. 


—Last, Williams is of decided benefit 
to the skin. 

Shaving soap specialists make 
Williams; it is a pure, natural- 
white cream; not a bit of coloring 
matter in it. 


Large tube 35c; double size tube 50c, 
containing twice as much cream. 


Tue J. B. Wittiams Company 
Glastonbury, Conn. 
TheJ. B.Williams Co.(Canada) Ltd.,St.PatrickSt., Montreal 


Williams 


Shaving Cream 


+: 


scientific after-shaving preparation. For 
free trial bottle write Dept. 111-C. 


aes VELVA is our newest triumph—a 


+: 
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Try These Double-] 
Corn Flakes 


If you want crisp, delicious cor 
—corn flakes that stay crisp in ¢ 
ask your grocer for Post T 
These are the original Dowd, 
Corn Flakes, specially seasoned, s 
toasted. No others can compa 
them for flavor or for crispnes 
for Post Toasties by name. [ 
the genuine. You will know ¢ 
the red and , WaX-wrapp 
ton. A generous test package 
at your request. 
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apts Hi 
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POSTUM CEREAL COMPANY, mne., 1 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Makers of—- Post Health Products: Post Toasties, Post’s 
Postum Cereal, Instant Postum and Grape-Nu 


Note — Canadian Address— Canadian Postum Cereal 
45 Front St., East, Toronto, Ont. 
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SUGGESTION — Post Voasties and banana 


them tomorrow morning. 


st ‘Toasties 


Corn Fl 


Stay crisp in cream 


eantime gentle Mercy had ex- 
|. couple of changes of heart. 
ict with her cousin, as well as 
tutable reports which she had 
ding his sharp practices, had 
to sink appreciably in her esti- 
nversely, her reflections on the 
ent and her later observations 
ght-hitting young soldier him- 
vith eyes front, passed her home 
in going to and returning from 
ed to cause a decided revision 
pinion of him. At length it came 
in the most innocent way im- 
e chanced now and then to be 
ries beside the road when he 
and, still later, that she became 
htened by a snake just as he 
_ In view of the fact that he was 
ad that snake, possibly the ex- 
e reptile was a slight illusion on 
fowever that may be, the fact 
/t the stony silence which he had 
\intained was at an end, and 
hee they spoke when they met, 
e meetings were not too infre- 
i as all the world knows, when 
_a maid continue to meet acci- 
t purpose—well, eventualities 


; 


semiclandestine occurrences 
ied long ignorant. They came 
me distance from his domicile 
at times when he was away 
Now that his self-esteem was 
‘was, as of yore, on the watch 
aities to outsmart folks. Too, 
| this time that he conceived one 
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dollars for about a week, I’ll pay ye int’rest 
ontoit. Jest’ bouta week, Abe. Whatsay?”’ 

The old man cleared his throat and fixed 
him with a frosty eye. 

“Hrrrup! I say two-three things ’bout 
that, Eely. Fust place, this is Sunday, an’ 
business onto Sunday ain’t legal. Second 
place, I wouldn’t lend ye two cents, ’less’n 
ye give me yer note. Third M4 

“Why, o’ course I’ll give ye a note, Abe! 
That’s business. Gorry mighty, ye didn’t 
think I wanted ye to take my say-so, did 
ye? Ye’re too shrewd for that, I know. I’ll 
make out yer note, sure pop. I guess ye 
know I’m good for twenty dollars, don’t ye?”’ 

“T know ye be—if ye can’t squeal outen 
it some way,” was the tart rejoinder. “‘ An’ 
ye’ll have to squeal bloody murder to beat 
a note. If ye don’t pay up I’ll give it to 
Jedge Watts, down to Port, an’ let him git 
it outen ye. Ye’ll pay then, an’ costs, too. 
Oh, I know ye, Eely, don’t make no mis- 
take ’bout that.” 

“Haw, haw! Right ye are, Abe! ’ma 
business man, an’ so are you. Wal, now, 
s’posin’ I come up tomorrer mornin’ an’ 
give ye yer note, can I have the money 
right off?’’ 

“T guess so. I’ll look at the note fust.”’ 

With utmost goodfellowship, Eely de- 
parted. Down the road he grinned widely 
and winked at a blackberry bush. At home 
he scrawled out a note, perused it carefully, 
folded and pocketed it. 

Bright and early Monday he was again 
at Abe’s home. 

Spectacles astride his nose, the old man 
cautiously read the promise to pay; veri- 
fied date, amount and signature; turned it 
over to make sure that the other side was 
blank; then handed it back. 

“Tt’s writ in pencil,’’ he objected, ‘an’ 
I didn’t see ye write it. Do it all over ag’in 
in ink while I watch ye.” 

Without protest Eely obeyed. After once 
more perusing the document Abe nodded, 
laid it in a drawer, and produced twenty 
dollars. Both counted it. 

“Kee-rect. Much ’bliged,”’ acknowledged 
Eely. 

“An’ I want it back Monday mornin’,” 
reminded the other. : 

“Less’n I die, ye’ll have it. If I do die ye 
can collect from my estate.” 

“T will,” the oldster promised, grimly. 

The loaned bills journeyed to Eely’s 
house and remained there a week, unused. 
On the due date, another twenty dollars 
went back to the lender. 

“Right onto time, Abe, like I promised,” 
proclaimed the borrower. “Twenty dol- 
lars, an’ three cents int’rest. An’ here’s a 
good see-gar besides. An’ I’m much 
*bliged.”’ 

After counting the bills, looking at the 
pennies and smelling the cigar, the old man 
nodded. The note was restored to its maker. 
They sat, smoked and talked. When Eely 
was gone Abe once more counted the bank 
notes, then thinly smiled. 

““Most men’s honest—when they’ve got 
to be,”’ he remarked to his tall clock. “Even 
Eely dasn’t try to beat his note.” 

Down the road Eely once more winked 
at the berry bush. 

For the next two weeks he practiced 
daily at scribbling that one sentence which 
seemed ever in his mind. Meanwhile he 
saw Abe at various times, talking of every- 
thing except money. Then he reappeared 
at the yellow house in haste. 

“By gorry, Abe, I got to borry some 
money ag’in,” he rattled out. ‘Hate to do 
it, too; I’ll have to pay ye more int’rest this 
time. I got to have a hundred dollars right 
off, for thutty days. I’m swappin’ some 
land down Clove way, an’ I got to give the 
feller a hundred dollars to boot. If I don’t 
put it over quick it’s a goner. Le’s havea 
pen, will ye, an’ ——”’ 

“Hol’ on!”’ expostulated Abe. “Think 
I’m a bank? Hundred dollars! Ye’re 
crazy. I ain’t got no hundred dollars into 
this house, now or no other time. Give the 
feller yer note or sumpthin’.”’ 

“Gorry mighty, I can’t, Abe; he won’t 
take notes. He’s a dago feller an’ he wants 
cash, an’ he wants it quick. What’ll I do? 
I—I'll give ye double int’rest, Abe; I got 
to have that money right now! Twelve per 
cent, Abe. Thutty days.” 

“°Tain’t legal. An’ I ain’t got it, I tell 
ye. I ain’t got more’n—wal, bout sixty 
dollars, mebbe. I got more into bank, 0’ 
course, but that’s a long ways down into 
the valley.’’ 


“Gimme the sixty! Mebbe that’ll hold 
him till I can git the rest. I’ll give ye 
twelve per cent jest the same—fifteen if I 
got to. Gimme a pen!” 

Abe wavered. Eely besought, exhorted, 
stamped about. At last the oldster gave in. 

“Tl lend it to ye jest to git shet o’ yer 
noise!’’ he rasped. ‘An’ seein’ ye’re crazy 
’nough to pay fifteen per cent, fifteen ye’ll 
pay! ’Twon’t hurt ye to git squeezed a mite 
after all ye’ve done to other folks. Here’s 
paper an’ pen. Now where’s my specs 
got to!” 

He searched high and low. The faithful 
glasses were not to be found. Eely, while 
ranting about, had abstracted them from 
the table where they lay, and they now 
were in his coat pocket. 

“Ne’ mind yer specs! Ye can see me 
write without ’em. Watch me make out the 
note. Gorry, I got to git down there right 
off or the deal’s busted! Now le’s see— 


what’s the day! Sixth, ain’t it! Now— 
thutty days ——”’ 
He scratched off the note. Abe, though 


perturbed by his loss, nevertheless watched 
keenly, his lips forming words as the pen 
stuttered over the sheet. 


“Thirty days after date I promise to 
pay Abraham Billings sixty ——’”’ 
“Hol’ on!” heinterjected. “Don’t ye put 


down sixty dollars at fifteen per cent in- 
terest. Write it ‘sixty dollars an’ seventy- 
five cents,’ an’ no int’rest.”’ 

“Any way ye say, Abe. Gorry, I bet 
that dago’ll skunk outenit. I got to hustle. 
There ye be! All made out an’ signed. 
Where’s the money!”’ 

Before replying Abraham conned the pa- 
per again, his brow corrugated from the 
visual strain. Then, nodding dubiously: 
“Ye write an awful hand, Eely. That 
‘date’ looks more like ‘cleaver,’ or sump- 
thin’. Cuss it, what did I do with them 
specs? But—wal, I’ll git yer money.” 

He did, after extracting bills from three 
separate hiding places. EHely, wriggling 
with impatience, almost snatched the green- 
backs from the extended hand. 

“Much ’bliged!’’ he chuckled. ‘I won’t 
forgit this, Abe; an’ neither willyou! G’-by.”’ 

He bolted. The other, struck by some- 
thing sinister in that parting promise, 
stared after him in momentary misgiving; 
then resumed the worried hunt for his 
glasses. It was not until suppertime that 
he found them—and then by sitting on 
them and breaking them to bits. While his 
back was turned Eely had softly laid them 
in his regular dining chair, concealed by the 
dangling red tablecloth. 

Since it is no easy matter for an aged 
hillman to replace broken spectacles, the 
old man perforce did without them until 
such time as he should descend into the 
lowlands. And, having no other impelling 
reason to make such a trip, he did not go 
until after the sixty-dollar note came due. 
Then he went, with fire in his eyes—to see 
a lawyer. And this was why: 

Thirty days after date, Eely failed to ap- 
pear. He had been vastly good-humored 
of late—for exactly thirty days, in fact— 
and much given to snickering over some 
unspoken thought; but he had evaded all 
reference to the loan or to the dago deal. 
Now he made no move whatever to meet 
his note. Therefore his creditor made a 
purposeful move to meet the defaulter. 
With face set in resolute lines he lumbered 
into Eely’s front yard. There he beheld a 
rare spectacle—the tight-fisted money- 
maker playing host. 

Half a dozen young louts, and a couple 
of older ones, were sitting about the porch, 
smoking Hely’s tobacco and sampling Eely’s 
liquid refreshment. They were in somewhat 
hilarious mood. The host himself was in 
high spirits. 

“Wal, if here ain’t Abe!” he gurgled. 
“Good ol’ Abe, the smartest ol’ feller into 
the mount’ins! Takes a putty sharp feller 
to outsmart Abe, I tell ye! Set down, Abe, 
ol’ hoss, an’ take a load offen yer feet.”’ 

“T’ll take a load offen yer pocket, if ye 
don’t mind,” was the sarcastic retort. ‘‘To- 
day’s the sixth.” 

“So ’tis, Abe, so ’tis. An’ tomorrer’ll be 
the seventh if it don’t rain. Haw, haw! 
An’ what of it!” 

“What of it!’”? Abe glowered. The com- 
pany was not to his liking; the chaffing 
even less so. “Be ye losin’ yer mind or 
sumpthin’? What ’bout yer note?”’ 

““Note?’’ Kely scratched his head in ex- 
aggerated puzzlement. ‘‘Note? Oh, now 


I rec’lect. Why, now, Abe, ain’t ye in a 
kind of a hurry? That note’ll be paid when 
it’s due, o’ course. What’s yer rush?” 

“It’s due now! I’m a-waitin’.” 

“Guess ye’ll have to wait awhile longer, 
Abe.” Eely snickered. The others, with 
empty grins, watched him. ‘‘When’d ye 
think that note was due, Mr. Billin’s?”’ 

““Thutty days after date I promise to 
pay ——’”’ quoted the lender. 

“Whoa! After what? After date? By 
gorry, now, think o’ that! Abe, d’ye s’pose 
ye made a mistake! Better put on yer 
specs an’ read that note right out loud, kind 
0’ keerful.”’ 

“My specsis broke. But I canread ——”’ 

“Ye need specs, Abe, sure. Try mine. 
Ye suttinly need specs, Abe!” 

Eely chortled outright. Abe, with an 
angry grunt, seized the proffered glasses 
and flipped open the note. Then his jaw 
dropped. Staring, he stood like a white- 
whiskered image, gaze fixed on the deceptive 
scrawl which the trickster had practiced 
so assiduously for two weeks. 

“Come on, fellers, le’s help Abe read that 
’ere note!”’ prompted the writer, grinning 
triumphantly. And while the old fellow 
stood frozen, the whole company grouped 
beside and behind him, avidly scanning the 
momentous lines. Then the ledges a quar- 
ter mile away reverberated with howls of 
saturnine laughter. 


“Thirty days after death [so ran the 
words] I promise to pay Abraham Billings 
sixty dollars and seventy-five cents. 

ELIAS SKINNER.” 


When old Abe crumpled up the paper 
and slowly drew off the Skinner specs he 
said not a word. No word was needed. The 
whole trap lay plain before his mind; the 
unwonted hospitality of Eely, too, was ex- 
plained. The visitors themselves, hitherto 
mystified as to the object of their invita- 
tion, likewise understood. They were wit- 
nesses to the outsmarting of the shrewdest 
old-timer of the hills, purveyors of a joke 
which would make the stony Traps rumble 
with mirth. ‘‘Thirty days after death’ — 
haw, haw, haw! 

“Guess ye was a leetle hasty-like, wasn’t 
ye, Abe?”’ twitted Eely. “‘That note ain’t 
due for a long time yit—I’m li’ble to live a 
good many years; an’ o’ course ye don’t 
expect no pay before it comes due. Ye 
know, Abe, I wouldn’t take advantage o’ 
nobody—I’m jest a pore, honest young fel- 
ler a-tryin’ to git along—but business is 
business, an’ a feller’s got to be shrewd.” 

Whap! His own spectacles, thrown with 
the utmost force of the old man’s sinewy 
right arm, struck and splintered on the 
smirking tormentor’s forehead. His taunt- 
ing speech died in an alarmed grunt, and 
he staggered back, mopping blood from 
half a dozen smarting glass cuts. Abe, 
face working, turned and stalked out of the 
yard. And so baleful was his parting glare 
that not another laugh sounded until he 
was out of earshot. 

So Abraham drove down to Port, where 
a sympathetic but amused justice of the 
peace held a straight face, smiled inwardly, 
and gave the belligerent old fellow scant 
hope of redress. And meanwhile the story 
spread rapidly along the winding roads and 
paths of The Traps, and men laughed loud 
over the cuteness of Hely’s latest stratagem. 
Even before Abe’s return some guffawing 
youth had dubbed him Ol’ Thutty Days. 
And, though none ever used this nickname 
in the old man’s presence, behind his back 
people snickered over it for many a day. 

The two who found no humor whatever 
in the incident were Tobe, who whole- 
heartedly hated the slippery schemer, and 
Mercy, who was quite fond of the aged 
victim. Tobe’s remarks, on learning of the 
affair, were heated; and Mercy’s reaction 
to the news was an angry disgust toward 
her relative and all his ways. With a sharp- 
ness unusual in her she told her guardian 
that he ought to be ashamed of himself, 
and that she was thankful that her rela- 
tionship to him was distant. Furthermore, 
she forthwith baked a delicious berry pie, 
carried it to Abe, and expressed her candid 
opinion regarding the matter. Thereafter 
she formed the habit of making little dain- 
ties for the old man—a practice of which 
Eely pointedly disapproved, since he felt 
himself capable of eating all tidbits pre- 
pared in his home, but which he found 
himself powerless to stop. The girl, he had 
learned, had a spirit of her own; and he 
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dared not be too tyrannical, lest he sud- 
denly find himself minus an excellent cook. 
So, despite opposition, Mercy continued to 
visit the Billings house. And thus, pres- 
ently, between the crusty old-timer and the 
gentle newcomer grew up a sincere affec- 
tion. 

This was one outcome of his smartness 
which, for a time, took some of the relish 
from Eely’s enjoyment. Another was the 
natural corollary that Tobe, too, took to 
visiting old Abraham and boldly seein’ the 
gal home. The discovery of the attachment 
between his housekeeper and the Boggs 
brute caused a distinctly sour taste to the 
Skinner tongue; and, although careful of 
his speech when in the presence of the 
hard-fisted brute aforesaid, he was not so 
reticent when Mercy was alone with him. 
Again, however, he dared not go too far. 
Then it occurred to him that the regard of 
both these men for his fair young kins- 
woman migkt ultimately redound to his 
own advantage. Wherefore he tacitly ac- 
quiesced in the established order of things— 
and tried to figure some way to profit 
from it. 

It was not long afterward when, by an 
unexpected turn of affairs, he suddenly per- 
ceived wondrous possibilities. 

First, there befell to Abraham Billings 
an amazing stroke of luck. Into that laby- 
rinth of stark cliffs and tangled forests, little 
upland lakes and silvery waterfalls, came a 
party of quiet-spoken men who clambered 
about the rugged region for a fortnight. 
They saw all and said extremely little; but 
that little disclosed that they were project- 
ing the erection of a great summer hotel. 
Presently, after conferences, they decided 
to buy. The section they desired was not 
thestring of stony, ugly farmsteads along the 
creek, which the Trapsmen considered 
the only places of value, but the wild jum- 
ble: of cliffs and timber above. And the 
up-and-down acres which they most de- 
sired all were owned by Abe. When the old 
man sold his wilderness holdings—as, after 
shrewd dickering, he did—he received a 
preposterous price. In awed tones his fel- 
low hillmen told one another that the sum 
involved was more’n twenty thousan’ dol- 
lars! 

It seemed almost incredible. Abe him- 
self maintained a tight mouth—albeit a 
thinly smiling one—and the scoffers as- 
severated that it warn’t possible. Had 
anyone told them that Abe’s ol’ bunch o’ 
rocks would, within a decade, be worth a 
tenth of a million dollars, he would have 
been hooted from the hills. Yet that was 
exactly what was to come about. 

Meanwhile Eely, endeavoring with nag- 
ging pertinacity to sell these crazy capital- 
ists his farm holdings, made not a nickel. 
His arguments earned him, first, cold glances 
and curt replies; last, an enforced exit 
closely resembling what city men call the 
bum’s rush, coupled with an ominous order 
not to return. Since the rusher was a large, 
rude attendant wearing heavy boots, the 
rushee heeded his words. At a safe distance 
he expressed his feelings by shaking one 
fat fist at the burly bodyguard. That 
coarse person replied by placing a thumb 
against his nose. These amenities con- 
cluded Mr. Skinner’s contact with the 
party of lunatics. 

He had hardly reached home, however, 
before his brain was busy with other ways 
and means. There was Abe—good old 
Abe—fine old feller—with a good twenty 
thousand. And he’d had quite a jag of 
money in the bank before that deal. And 
he still had a tidy little farm besides. He 
was gitting pretty old. He had no heirs, 
except some distant relations who never 
came to see him. And he liked Mercy 
awful well. Old men had married young 
gals before now, and then died and left 
them mighty well off. And then—Eely 
wouldn’t mind marrying a handsome young 
widder with a lot of money! But still, 
Mercy was a funny gal, with funny notions, 
and kind of set into her ways; probably she 
wouldn’t have sense enough to marry for 
money, and would git mad if coaxed to do 
so. And that Tobe Boggs hanging around— 
drat him! No, Mercy couldn’t be de- 
pended on. 

But there was more than one way to skin 
a cat. Let’s see, now. 

He wrestled with the problem most of the 
night. The next day he arose with a de- 
termined set to his mouth. He was going 
to gamble! It was risky—he might lose. 
But a feller had to take chances sometimes. 
And the odds were big: Sixty and three- 
fourths dollars against more than twenty 
thousand. 
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His first play, however, was a queer one 
for a gambler. At the breakfast table he 
displayed a sober thoughtfulness decidedly 
at variance from his usual greedy preoccu- 
pation; paused at times to stare at nothing; 
and—by a heroic effort—succeeded in leav- 
ing half his meal uneaten. Having thus 
riveted Mercy’s wondering attention, he 
walked about, head bent; halted at length 
beside the little stand where lay her Bible; 
opened the book, and read silently. Fi- 
nally he straightened up and spoke like a 
man actuated by high resolve. 

“Mercy, I wisht ye’d do a good deed. 
Take some money to ol’ Abe an’ tell him 
I’m sorry.” 

“Wha-what? 
the girl. 

“Sick into my mind, gal. I had an awful 
dream las’ night. "Twas "bout ol’ Abe, 
an’—an’ I want to make up for that joke I 
played onto him. ’Twarn’t nothin’ but a 
joke—I allus meant to pay him up—but I 
let it go too fur. I want ye to take his 
money to him right now. I dasn’t go my- 
self—he wouldn’t give me no chance to 
explain—ye know how he is, awful set into 
his ways. But he’ll listen to you. An’ I’ll 
feel better into my mind when I’m square 
with him. Ye know, he’s pretty ol’, an’ he 
might die any time—livin’ alone like he 
does.” 

“That’s so,”’ assented the girl. ‘“‘He’d 
ought to have somebody to kind o’ look out 
for him. I'll go, right now.” 

And, with the sixty dollars and interest 
in hand, she went, looking back at her cousin 
with a new respect. 

Eely promptly ate his fill, patted his 
paunch and chuckled. 

When he spied her returning he became 
absorbed in the Bible—though not too 
much so to ask quickly, as she entered, 
““How is he? An’ what’s he say?” 

““Why, he’s feelin’ fine, thank goodness. 
An’ he says miracles are happenin’ fast 
lately, but he’s thankful for all the Lord 
sends, an’—an’ he’d jest as soon take what 
the devil owes him too. That’s jest what 
he said. What was it that ye drempt ’bout 
him, ’Lias?”’ 

“Oh, ’twas awful, gal! He was sick— 
a-dyin’—a-wallerin’ round onto his floor, 
tryin’ to git help, an’ nobody nigh him. 
An’ I couldn’t git to him, some way. An’ 
somethin’ kep’ a-tellin’ me he’d had a 
stroke ’cause I done him outen sixty dol- 
lars, an’ Oh, nev’ mind! I feel a lot 
better now. Same time, he hadn’t ought to 
live alone so, at his age. Ye never know 
what might happen.” 

Mercy nodded, with a look of concern. 
But she said only, “I’m awful glad ye’ve 
seen the light an’ done right, an’ I hope 
ye’ll keep on so.” 

“T’m aimin’ to!’’ was his fervent declara- 
tion. The sly grin which slid across his face 
as he turned away, however, did not bear 
testimony to his conversion. 

Having thus paved the way for renewal 
of friendly relations, he lost no more time 
than seemed necessary in playing the next 
cards. With becoming humility and every 
evidence of contrition, he visited the old 
man and confessed shame for his joke. 
Abraham, though a bit short at first, could 
well afford to be magnanimous, and—out- 
wardly, at least—accepted the apology at 
its face value. Naturally enough, the 
penitent then proceeded to narrate his imag- 
inary dream, dwelling on the horror of the 
lonely old man’s helplessness in his hour of 
need. The stout-hearted veteran snorted; 
yet, realizing the possibility of this vision 
becoming stark truth, grew somewhat 
thoughtful. 

“-Tain’t right, Abe, ol’ friend, for ye to 
be alone at your time o’ life,’’ earnestly de- 
clared Eely. ‘“‘Them relations o’ yourn, 
now—I know they never done nothin’ for 


Be ye sick?’’ marveled 


ye, but Hadn’t ye oughter have ’em 
come an’ 
He paused. Abe reacted as he had hoped. 
“Hrrrup! Them? Huh! I wouldn’t 


have ’em into my house! Wuthless, shif’- 
less, no-’count, backbitin’ younkers, ’thout 
no respec’ for their elders.’’ He waved his 
pipe in a gesture of utter contempt. 
“Wal, o’ course, mebbe that’s right,” 
conceded Eely, with secret delight. “I 
dunno ’em, myself, but if they’d a-been 
any good they’d of looked ye up ’fore now. 
Ye’re wise not to have sech folks round ye. 
Wal, now, I wisht ye lived nearer to us, so’s 
we could look out for ye better.’’ Catching 
a suspicious glint in the gray eyes he 
adroitly-added, ‘“‘Me an’ Mercy, we been 
right worried ’bout ye, many’s the time. 
Mercy, she thinks awful well 0’ ye, Abe, 
an’—an’—wal 4d 
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He left the rest unsaid, noting the soften- 
ing of the seamy visage at sound of the 
girl’s name. There was a silence. 

‘“* Awful nice gal,’’ mused Abraham, after 
a time. “‘Wisht I had a darter like her. 
But’’—dryly—‘“‘seein’ I ain’t, or no other 
relation wuth havin’, I guess I’ll jest have 
to go ’long like I be.” 

“Uh-huh.” Eely soberly nodded. Then, 
as if struck by a sudden new thought: “By 
mighty! Why, say, Abe, why don’t ye 
come an’ live ’long of us? We’d be awful 
glad to have ye. Honest! Mercy’d be 
tickled to death, an’ so’d I. We’ve got 
room ’nough. By gorry, Abe, that’d be 
fine! I—I couldn’t let Mercy come up here 
an’ keep house for ye—I’m her guardeen, 
an’ I need her; an’—folks ’d talk ’bout her, 
too; ye know how folks be. But I’d be 
awful proud to have ye come an’ % 

‘An’ leave ye all my money when I die,” 
caustically interrupted the other. 

Eely arose, red-faced, as if insulted. 
Actually he was angered by the swift 
plumbing of his motive. His assumption 
of injured pride, however, was excellent. 

“T guess I better go ’long,’” he rumbled. 
“T didn’t mean nothin’ like that. But 
ye’re like all the rest of ’em—give a dawg 
a bad name an’ hang him! I was tryin’ to 
do right by ye, but *-by!”’ 

He clumped out, fuming. Abe watched 
him out of sight down the road, then 
frowned meditatively at the wall. At 
length, casting a bleak look around his 
cheerless quarters, he refilled his pipe and 
went outside, to sit and ruminate under a 
whispering maple. 

Eely did not again broach the subject 
directly. But he played his trump card in 
the gracious person of Mercy; played it 
without her realization that she was being 
used in a game. To her, instead of to the 
hard-bitten old fellow, he talked of how 
nice an’ comf’table it would be to bring 
Abe into the Skinner household. Carefully 
he refrained from sounding any mercenary 
note. So the girl, eager to believe in the 
honesty of her relative’s change of heart 
and genuinely concerned for the aged hill- 
man’s welfare, talked in turn to Abe. And 
to her he listened without sneers, for her 
sincerity was indubitable. However, he 
still clung obdurately to the shelter of his 
own home. 

Some malicious spirit, perhaps, was in 
league with the plotter. At any rate, some- 
thing—a slight attack of vertigo or an 
absent-minded misstep—tripped Abraham 
Billings one day on his attic stairs and 
hurled him crashing to the bottom. For a 
considerable time he lay unconscious. There 
he was found by Mercy, who had come up 
the hill with a freshly fried batch of dough- 
nuts. 

He recovered his senses to find his head 
in her arms and his brow wet with her 
tears. And, although he had been lucky 
enough to escape without broken bones—al- 
beit badly contused and severely shocked— 
he yielded then and there to her pleadings. 
Bandaged, hobbling with a cane, he went 
down the road to the house of Skinner. 
And, save for occasional walks or rides, in 
the house of Skinner he stayed until his 
death. 

He stayed, however, not as an adopted 
member of the household, but as a boarder. 
On this point he was adamant. He would 
pay a regular weekly sum for board and 
room, and he would take a receipt for each 
payment; or he would not stay at all. In 
this arrangement Eely—though somewhat 
dismayed, since it forestalled any out- 
rageous claims against the Billings estate— 
had to concur. He could not even spy out the 
hiding place of those receipts. They dis- 
appeared somewhere, and he harbored an 
uneasy feeling that they were filed where 
he could never destroy them. Wherefore 
his only hope for the future was to inveigle 
his guest into making the requisite last will 
and testament. 

This was a matter which demanded ex- 
treme delicacy of treatment. He tried, 
though; trust Hely for that. At first he let 
drop artless suggestions. When these proved 
fruitless he became somewhat more bald 
about it—but never too direct; for at a 
certain point there would come into the 
aged eyes a cold glimmer which warned him 
to desist. His teeth were not so securely 
fixed in his big fish as he had anticipated, 
and too sharp a bite might cause it to shake 
him off and dart away. Hence he assidu- 
ously practiced a pose of benevolent affec- 
pont Secretly he swore at the balky old 

ool. 

So the waning summer cooled into fall, 

and fall chilled into winter, and still Eely 
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wriggled in uneasy currents 
Meanwhile Abe led a life of 1 
tent. Eating thrice daily of } 
cooking, enjoying to the ful 
companionship, sleeping soun 
in the best bed she could pre 
smoking and meditating a 
abroad when in the mood— 
better than baching it in hi 
ready quarters up the road. 
ever he might have thought 
object in lookin’ out for hi 
harbor no cynicism toward 
keeper. Her kindly care was 
obtrusive sort which neither 
desires recompense. 

Quite as a matter of course 
and patched his clothing, da 
socks, knitted new ones, and 
at all about it. Nor did he give 
sign that he was even aware 
Observing that he was in the 
ting at night in stocking feet 
him a pair of gray wool sli 
them with two layers of soft k 
without a word, left them w 
These proved mightily comfo: 
worn old feet, and thencefo 
them whenever he slipped 
brogans; but when he vouchsa 
“Thank ye, gal,’’ she replied 1 
I didn’t have nothin’ else to d 

Such was Mercy’s way of ec 
adopted member of the family. 
him, too, with many a bit of 
cracked his somewhat dour 
wide grins. Eely, also, tickle 
ties many a time—sometime 
but more often unconsciously 
who now came regularly to vi 
her own home, delighted the 
ancient; he looked so sheepi: 
twitted him about the girl, an 
quickly if Eely so much as er 
grunt. All in all, the old fell 
quite tolerable these days. 

He was present when Tobe: 
mild evening, and tossed at 
roll of bills; and then, with 
turned his back and stalked | 
unasked, threw a wrap arour 
ders and went after him. T| 
eyes followed the pair along 
road, then dwelt on his sleek 
expression was a queer comple 
pleased avarice and disgrun 
the youth’s contemptuous n 
knew, without words, that Tob 
his mother’s debt. 

Abraham nodded approving 
at Eely, on the other hand 
thing that made that honorab 
squirm. That was one of | 
when Mr. Skinner made no vé 
nude references to wills. 

It was midwinter before Ki 
flat-footed—or as nearly so | 
Once a month, regularly, t 
hitched up his horse—also a 
stated rate—and drove down 
ley. Despite all overtures at 
ship, he went always alone. ( 
from one of these pilgrimage: 
a bank book. Eely picked it 
time he handed it back he kney 
of Abraham Billings’ balan 
twenty-four thousand odd. Hi 
for an instant. Gosh, what aj 
At the thought that all of it mi 
despised and almost unknowr 
broke into a cold sweat. 

“Abe!”’ he blurted. ‘‘D’ye 
them shif’less relations 0’ you 
money? If ye don’t, by gorr 
oughter make a will an’ ke 


“To who?” rasped Abe. 
“‘Uh—to them ye want tc 
course. Them that’s been goo 
uh—wal, make sure that folk 
that ye don’t want to have it 
Abe stood still, a queer twil 
in his eyes. Then, in an odd to 
ye’re right, Eely. I’ll see "bor 
On his next return from t 
volunteered, ‘“‘Made my will, 
it myself, jest the way I want 
care of everybody that ought 
“Wal, that’s fine, Abe, fine 
glad. Now things’ll be jest 
want ’em. Took care o’ yer g0 
course. How’d ye make it re: 
The questioner strove—val 
his tone disinterested. Abe s 
frosty smile. 
“Made it read jest like I w 
ye. Jedge Watts has got it, 80 
“Uh—I see. Wal—did ye 
thin’ to—Mercy, now, meb! 
(Continued on Page’ 
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The Type-B Sedan is now available with 
complete special equipment—an announce- 
ment that will be enthusiastically received 
in many quarters. 


It means that you can now buy this sturdy 
closed car equipped with five balloon-type 
tires, disc wheels, nickeled radiator shell, 
front and rear bumpers, motometer with 
lock, and other attractive features, at a very 
moderate extra cost. 
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SO Cent Hose 
Easy on lurses, 
Feet and Eyes 


ANY men feel 
that fifty cents 
is enough to pay for 
a pair of hose-- 
© But they must 
be extraordinary 
hose if they are to 
be truly satisfac- 
tory and economi- 
cal. Gi They must 
be trim and good 
looking, they must 
be long wearing, 
they must come 
back from the wash 
tub fit to put on. 
These hose, Chain. 
Knit of fine fibre- 
silk and mercerized 
lisle, are hose of 
that very uncom- 


mon kind. 


Wilior CBI 


MAKERS AND IMPORTERS OF MEN'S FINE 
FURNISHINGS FOR 60 YEARS 


Hose, Belts, Garters, 
Cravats, Suspenders, 
Mufflers, Shirts, 
Pajamas, Nightshirts, 
Underwear, Handker- 
chiefs, Knit Gloves 


WILSON BRO’S, CHICAGO 
New York , 


Paris 
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(Continued from Page 44) 
“Yas. Wipe off yer face, Eely; ye’re 
sweatin’ a reg’lar drizzle. I put you into it, 
0 ” 


“Did ye!” The tone was a veritable ex- 
plosion of relief. ‘I’m awful obliged—ye 
needn’t of done that. But o’ course I’m 
yer best friend, ye might say, an’—wal, I’m 
glad ye’ve got things fixed!” 

Eely mopped his brow. His eyes were 
avid for full and explicit details, but, some- 
how, he shrank from asking. The habit of 
handling his boarder gingerly had become 
strongly ingrained. 

“T’ve got ’em fixed,” nodded the oldster. 
“‘T left a mite to them relations 0’ mine, jes’ 
so’s they couldn’t say they was cut off 
’thout nothin’, an’ bust the will. Every- 
thing else goes to them that deserves it. 
An’ now I don’t want to hear no more ’bout 
wills—now or never.” 

Nor did he, except from Mercy. As he 
sat down and incased his feet in those soft 
slippers which she had made for him, she 
drifted over and gave him a hug. 

“Thank ye,” she said simply. “But I 
want ye to live so long there won’t be 
nothin’ left!”’ 

Eely scowled. Fool gal! Wishin’ bad 
luck onto herself and him, too! Let the old 
numskull die as quick as he could! He 
swiftly erased his frown, however, and 
murmured a throaty assent to her wish. 
He still had to be careful. Wills could be 
changed. 

The will, however, was not* changed. 
Pneumonia killed Abe before the snow was 
gone. He died with Mercy weeping over 
him; Tobe standing solemn-faced beside 
him; and Eely fidgeting at the door, squeez- 
ing out a crocodile tear or two while his 
heart pounded with exultation. The sixty- 
dollar bet had won! Ah, but he was the 
shrewd fellow, was Eely! 

Hardly had the breath of life left the an- 
cient body before he was importantly in- 
forming all comers that he and Mercy were 
the heirs to virtually all the estate. Hardly 
were the simple funeral services ended when 
he was unmercifully lashing the dead man’s 
horse at top speed toward town and Judge 
Watts. The Billings bank book was no- 
where to be found; perhaps Watts had it 
in his safe; at any rate it was his duty to 
produce the will and see to its execution. 
Despite the raw cold of the air the expec- 
tant legatee oozed perspiration as he clam- 
bered out and clattered upstairs to the 
judge’s office. There he demanded an in- 
stant accounting. ‘ 

He did not get it. The grizzled justice, 
taciturn and phlegmatic, listened deliber- 
ately, and as deliberately answered. 

“You ain’t the only heir, Skinner. You 
go home an’ notify everybody interested to 
come to your house—le’s see— Friday after- 
noon. I’ll drive up an’ read the will then. 
There’s three grandnephews that git a little 
slice, but they live down-state, so they 
won’t be here to the readin’; I’ll tend to 
them through the proper channels. Every- 
body else lives in The Traps. Friday after- 
noon at three o’clock, Skinner. Good day.” 

To expostulation and argument he turned 
a deaf ear. Chagrined, Eely departed. 
Yet, as he went he visioned the gathering 
at his home, with himself as the center of 
importance—richest man into The Traps, 
now, by mighty! That would be doing it 
in style—everybody there envying him— 
Judge Watts reading solemnly. Yes, he’d 
have everyone there! 

He did. Friday afternoon the house was 
jammed. People stood outside at open 
doors and windows. In the main room, 
where a cheery fire repelled the outer chill, 
the portly justice affixed his spectacles, 
cleared his throat and proceeded to read. 
His sonorous tones reached every straining 
ear. 


“The last will an’ testament of Abraham 
Billin’s, wrote by his own hand, an’ duly 
witnessed in my presence,’’ he announced. 
“‘Disposin’ of all his property, real an’ per- 
sonal, to the followin’ legatees: James, 
Henry an’ Thomas Hawes—his only livin’ 
relations—an’ Tobias Boggs, Mercy Davis 
an’ Elias Skinner.” 

Three pairs of eyes widened in astonish- 
ment—Tobe’s, Mercy’s and Eely’s. Tobe 
was remembered in the will! But the jus- 
tice was speaking. 

‘Leavin’ out the preamble about the 
sound mind an’ so on, it reads as follows: 

““To my grandnephews, 
Henry an’ Thomas Hawes, who never done 
a thing for me, I give an’ bequeath all 
money standin’ to my account into the 
bank, to be divided equal amongst them. 

“«1o Tobias Boggs og 

“What!’’ squalled Eely, bouncing up. 
‘All his money to them Haweses? Them? 
Why, the ol’ varmint ——”’ 

“Hush up!’’ snapped the justice. “I 
might’s well tell ye now, all the money in 
that bank is jest three dollars. Makin’ one 
dollar apiece for James an’ Hen ey 

“Three dollars! Twenty-four thousand! 
I see the book one day.” 

““Mebbe ye did, Skinner. But he drawed 
out all but three dollars. He left the book 
with me. Here it is.” 

Eely, with eyes bulging, snatched the 
little buff book, stared, gulped, and sat 
down. It was true. The Hawes brothers 
would receive but a dollar each. Watts re- 
sumed reading. 

“<«To Tobias Boggs, a straight an’ square 
feller that will work the place right, I give 
an’ bequeath my house an’ land an’ every- 
thing into it an’ onto it, exceptin’ as pro- 
vided hereinafter. Providin’ also that him 
an’ Mercy Davis git married, if not already 
married before my death. If so be that for 
any reason they don’t want to git married, 
then my place shall be theirs joint an’ 
equal, share an’ share alike. 

“To Mercy Davis I give an’ bequeath 
an old’man’s blessin’ an’ the pair of slippers 
she knit for me. They are kind of wore out, 
but I hope she will mend ’em up an’ keep 
’em always by her for remembrance.’”’ 

The reader paused. The listeners, men- 
ae calculating, murmured and looked at 
Eely. 

Eely himself grinned malevolently at his 
cousin—cut off with a worn pair of slip- 
pers! Now must come the big bequest; 
and, all others having been eliminated, it 
must come to him. 

““¢No Elias Skinner pie 

The justice paused once more, a cryptic 
smile twitching the corners of his mouth. 
HKely, exuding at every pore, leaned far for- 
ward. The whole audience tensely awaited 
the final words. 

“To Elias Skinner, who skun me once 
an’ has been tryin’ awful hard to do it 
again, I give an’ bequeath the followin’: 

“<«Thirty days after death, my best 
bucksaw an’ sawhorse. Hopin’ he will use 
’em to do some honest work for once, so to 
work off his pussy belly an’ sweat out his 
fool idee that he can outsmart everybody.’”’ 

At the last words Judge Watts chuckled. 
Then he stopped reading and began folding 
up the remarkable document. For a long 
minute stunned silence reigned. 

Somebody snickered. The sound rippled 
along doors and windows, grew into a bub- 
ble of chuckles, geysered into stentorian 
guffaws. Men pounded one another on the 
shoulders; women leaned together and 
laughed until they cried; children squealed 
and pointed at the pasty-faced, flabby Hely, 
who seemed to have shrunken within his 
clothes. 

“But whar’s the money?”’ bawled a stal- 
Welt mee “Who gits the twenty thou- 
sand?”’ 


James an’ 
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“T dunno,” disclaimed hf; 
“There ain’t no more to th 
drawed that money, an’ wha 
it he never told me.” 

“Ye lie!’”’ hoarsely accus 
ing himself to his feet. “Ye 
yerself! He give it to ye to 
ye kep’ it! I’ll have the lay 

“Stop!’’ thundered the 
more word an’ I’ll put ye w 
criminal libel! Law, hey? I’ 

His defamer choked, paw 
quailed. 

““T_I didn’t mean jest t] 

“No, I guess not!” g 
“«*Say nothin’ an’ saw wood 
your motto, Skinner!”’ 

Another ripple of mirth, r 
wave. 

‘Saw wood, Eely!” 
“Git yer sawhoss an’ sweat 
Thutty days after death, hey 
haw!” 


turned purple. The more } 
squirmed, the more they 
hugged themselves. 

All at once he staggered, 
throat, toppled headlong; — 
times, and was still. 

The ridicule stopped shor 
knelt and made a swift exa 
ing, he spoke soberly. 

“Folks, he’s got a stroke, ] 

“Dead?”’ gasped a voice, 

“Dead!” 


Thirty days after the de 
Skinner, on a witchingly s¢ 
early spring, a youth an 
close together under old 
maple. 

The girl absently held a f 
knit slippers, in the toes of } 
thimble and a spool of stout t 

“Wal, we’ve waited t 
minded Tobe. ‘‘That’s long 
all the respect that’s nece 
Tomorrer we’re a-goin’ d 
ried.” 

“What makes ye thi 
saucily tilted her head. 

“’Cause I jest can’t wa 
That’s why.” .g 

““Oh. Wal, I s’pose mebbe 
well git it over with.” i 
signed, but her dancing e 
into a hug that left her g 
mock severity she added, “D« 
no more, ye big lummox! 
mendin’ to do.” 

With a deep happy la 
His gaze rested on the sl 

“Poor ol’ Abe!”’ he m 
he got lots o’ comfort out 
Kep’ ’em by him all the 

“M-m. An’ I’m goi 
Why, that’s funny! V 
lumpy, like?’’ She pinch 
sole, then the other. ~ 
padded ’em with somethin’, 
where he cut a long slit ins 
up again.” 

Tobe started. 

“By gorry! He told 
mend ’em up. Le’s see ’e 

A keen knife blade s 
silence. Then a girl’s sob 
the dear—ol’—man!”’ 

The padding was forme 
of paper. On one, writ 
hand of Abraham Billing 
benediction: 

“To a Good Girl.” 

All the others were 
denomination. They to’ 
thousand dollars. 
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Heres a New-Day Gift for ‘Her’ this Christmas 


=the gift thousands of thoughtful men 
will give this Christmas. Handsome. Practical. Everlasting. 


the Sunbeam “Set” 


- he super-quality Electric Ironinan All-Steel, Fire proof Case 


| Kever before was so much usefulness and convenience packed into a Christmas present! 


| a . e 

OW, for the first time, men, you can appropriately give Women everywhere welcome the Sunbeam for itself alone. Special—Important 
| her” an electric iron for Christmas. Forhereis aniroz- And they doubly welcome the Sunbeam Set because the moisture- he She 
"ea absolutely different from any other. proof, dirt-proof case keeps the iron always dry and clean, Don’t wait, men. Do your Christmas 


shopping now. Getit off your mind. 


‘mething she has always needed, always wanted. More protects the cord : aoe : : 
If you don’t find the Sunbeam Set at 


la «ust an electric iron.’’ An ir oning set! All her ironing 


and, fireproof, it eliminates fire hazard! 


The Sunbeam 1s the only iron that comes in an all-steel 


it iron, cord and stand—in one complete, compact kit. protection-case, Anew-day ironing set indeed. An ever- shia eet Ss se aoe og 

v(rthing always together—not scattered around. All pro- lastingcombination., Theminutethey seteyesonit, the ordinary ens Write us and we'll Bee: 

cll—kept permanently bright and clean, like new, in az women want it. They’ re quick to grasp the advantage ACNE supplied, all charges prepaid. 

Q ructible all-stee/ container! of so superior an appliance. They know what it means Print your own name and address on 
) Matter if she already has an iron, she will want the Sun- to them to have a 100% quality iron like the Sunbeam, this coupon and mail. 

a because she knows what almost every woman knows— and a fireproof, grief-proof, fool-proof place to putit! fo) 


DEALERS: All orders received in response 


ie ind F Q ee me) ; : 
eam isa better iron. Its perfect balance makes thejob Without the case, the Sunbeam price is $7.50. And it’s rothle ddverrtaiiear will bevapeied games 


‘hing easier. Its ironing surface, smoothas polished glass, worth it. Intheall-steel, fireproof case, $8.50. Step in at your Re ees loon Gre busin essen ene ne 
ts yer the clothes quicker, gives them a nicer finish. Its sturdy nearest dealer’s. See it. Buy it—+he complete outfit. You've beam Set than you ever did before on electric 
mM uction means /onger /ife for her iron, never invested eight-fifty to better advantage. irons. We will try to replace your short stocks 


in double-quick order. If you’re not yet han- 
dling the Sunbeam, write us direct for special 
proposition to new dealers, Give name of your 


jobber. 


| 
| 
| 
} 


POPPE OSE ES LEE EEE L EEE RE REESE EEE TOC eee e rere rT ey 
» Cuicaco Frexrpce SHarr Company, 
5542 Roosevelt Road, Chicago. 
Senda Sunbeam ‘‘Set.”” I will pay the post- 
man $8.50. 


Name ea ANS MEE. Beka 


unbeamt 
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Town or City___ State bs 


(Write name and address of your dealer 
in white space margin below) 
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Out of twenty-five lumber © 
camps visited recently in 
the Michigan big timber 
country, twenty-three used. 
Simonds Saws erclusively / 

You may not need a big-woods 


"saw, but you do need Simonds 
quality in any saw you buy. 


f | facts. 
f about it?” 


THE SATURDAY 


“’Tain’t credible—no, ma’am. But if 
’twas, what’s to be done?”’ 

“The fust thing’s to watch this boy day 
and night till he kin watch himself. . . . 
I’d give somethin’ to know what he’s found 
out.”’ 

Keats chose that moment to move for 
the first time since he had been laid on the 
bed. He stirred, moaned and muttered. 
Two words became recognizable. 

“Carlo Fillippi,”’ he said. 

“What’s that?” grandma asked. 

“Some foreign-soundin’ name.” 

Again Keats muttered. 

“Carlo Fillippi,”’ he said, and moved his 
head as though in pain. ‘Carlo Fillippi— 
Carl Phillips.” 

‘Land o’ Goshen!’’ exclaimed grandma. 
“Hear to that!” 

“Don’t make sense,” said the doctor. 

“Tf you wasn’t so dumb, Tom, you’d see 
it makes a lot of sense. It’s like I said. 
This boy’s diskivered a foreigner by name 
Carlo Fillippi is one and the same as Carl 
Phillips. And how he’s done it beats me. 
Now what d’ye think?” 

“Huh!” grunted the doctor. 

Presently the wound was stitched and 


| bandaged, and such measures taken as were 
| best caleulated to abate the concussion. 


” 


““Concussion,”’ said the doctor, “‘makes 
your brain look like a black eye. Give it 
time. Can’t tell anything for maybe two- 
three days.” 

“He’s a good boy,” said grandma. 
‘Kind of dumb and funny in his ways. We 
got to save him, Tom.” 

Talkin’ won’t doit. I’ll stay for a while. 
You go look after Faith. Seemed like she 
needed it.’ 

Grandma went to Faith’s door and en- 
tered without rapping. Faith lay with face 
sunk in the softness of her pillows, quiet 
now, but trembling, shaken. 

“What ails ye?” grandma asked abruptly. 

“He mustn’t die! You mustn’t let him 


| die!’’ 


“Don’t cale’late to. Set up and tell me 


# how it happened.”’ 


““They—rolled a big stone down upon 
him.” 

““They—who?”’ 

“Three men.” 

*“See ’em?”’ 

“Yes; but—I don’t know who they 
were. Why would anybody hurt him? Oh, 
grandma, don’t let him die!” 

“Huh!” It was grandma’s turn to grunt 
now. “So that’s the kind of blackbird we 
got cooked in the pie!”’ 

““What did you say?” 

“T said I hope folks didn’t know the 
Did this here Maxwell man gabble 


“T don’t know.”’ 

““Mebby he’s downstairs. 
and see about it.” 

Maxwell was downstairs, waiting, as was 


T’ll go down 


| his duty as Faith’s escort, for news of her. 


Grandma approached her point at once. 
“Have you talked about this here?” 
“No,” he said. 

“Tell anybody how it happened?”’ 
“‘Not even the farmer who brought him 


i | in. Just said there had been an accident.” 


Wherever men depend 
upon cutting tools most, 
Simonds are preferred. 


SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL COMPANY 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


“The Saw Makers” Established 1832 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
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“Well,” said grandma, “keep right on 


| sayin’ that, and then don’t know nothin’ 
, else if questioned. Curiosity killed a cat, 
| but satisfyin’ it got many a man awful 
| sick.” 


She paused. ‘‘The’ hain’t nothin’ you 
can do,” she said. ‘‘Faith’s in a state, and 
the doctor’s with him.” 

“Then I’ll be going along. I’min quite a 
state myself.” 

“That,” said grandma, ‘‘’s a fust-class 
idea. G’-by.” 

XVIII 


N THE following day Faith received 

two callers. The first came in the morn- 
ing, taking her by surprise as she sat on the 
porch looking moodily down the stretches 
of the valley. He came softly, appearing 
as though by magic, and stood at her side 
before she was aware of his presence. 

“‘Good morning, Miss Newton,” he said. 

“Mr. Jones! You startled me! I didn’t 
see you coming.” 

“Your thoughts,” he said, ‘‘were upon 
their travels. I have called to in- 
quire of the young man who was injured 
yesterday. I trust his condition is not 
serious.” 

“He is unconscious still. 
cannot tell.” 

““Ah—a fall, was it?” 


The doctor 
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STILL FACE 


(Continued from Page 28) 


“Tt was murder,” said Faith. “TI saw it. 
They rolled down a stone upon him.” 


“Murder! You astonish me. And you 
saw it?” 

“Through binoculars. I saw three 
men es 

“And recognized them?” 

Se NG 


He scrutinized her a moment with those 
black, wonderfully bright, fascinating eyes 
as if to determine if this were truth or a pre- 
arranged answer. It was no difficult matter 
to assure himself that she spoke the thing 
that was. 

“Tt has frightened you,”’ he said. ‘You 
have not reached a state where such events 
may be witnessed without emotion.” 

“T never shall.” 

“You shall touch a state far beyond the 
mere negation of emotion,” he said. ‘‘It is 
written. You may progress even higher 
than I myself have progressed. That I can- 
not see. Miss Newton, there resides 
in you a force and an intelligence which, 
truly directed in the beginning, will lead 
you where few have walked.” 

“How do you know?” she asked. 

Still Face shook his head. 

“That I may not say.” 

“Why should I want to walk where few 
have walked?” 

“Because,” he said, ‘‘the happiness of 
the soul is the chief objective of mankind. 
It is to achieve happiness that we are put 
on earth. Unhappiness, discontent, pain, 
suffering—these are what you would call 
sin. Pleasure, enjoyment, happiness— 
these are virtue.” 

“That would mean,” she said, “that 
anything which is pleasure is right.” 

plies 

“And anything which is pain is wicked.” 

‘SEtsse 

“T can’t follow you. Either I don’t 
understand you—or you are wicked.” 

‘So it must seem to you. That is because 
your eyes are closed. But your own phi- 
losopher, Herbert Spencer, propounded 
something very like what I have said.” 

She lifted her shoulders. 

“That doesn’t make it so. Here in New 
England we have been taught that self- 
indulgence is a sin. We cannot be made to 
think differently.” 

“You,” he said, ‘“‘are capable of seeing 
the truth.” 

““Where does this lead?”’ she asked. 

‘First it will lead to that lower happiness 
which you crave. It will lead to change; to 
the happening of events that will stir you; 
to strange sights; to novel experiences. That 
is the beginning. It will lead through the 
next step, which is the thing you call love, 
with all its experiences and joys. That is 
necessary preparation. That is the real 
beginning.” 

“And then?”’ 

“Then you will climb the heights to such 
pleasures as you do not dream of—pleas- 
ures of the mind and of the soul beside 
which all others are pallid and without 
substance.” 

““How shall I reach these things?”’ 

“T,”’ he said, ‘““am to be permitted to 
show the way.” 

“T do not understand,” she said, but 
wondered if she did understand. 

She was apprehensive, but fascinated. 
Did this exotic, beautiful man mean that 
he was to teach her love? This was flatter- 
ing. Had she been able to excite admiration 
and affection in his strange heart? The 
thought was accompanied by a thrill. She 
turned away her head and gazed again 
down the valley, asking herself if Still Face 
were approaching a declaration; if it could 
be a fact that she was to be asked to be his 
wife. The thought repelled her, yet at- 
tracted her. It was one from which she 
could not draw away. 

Again she regarded him, drank in the 
pure, serene beauty of his face. It was po- 
tent to excite the imagination, to draw to 
him women beside whose experience she 
was as yet unborn. Not only the wonder 
of his face gripped her imaginings, but its 
immobility, the abnormality of its quiet. 
No emotion rippled over it; anger, grief, 
joy cast no reflection there. She had never 
seen him smile. Was this because his fea- 
tures could not change, or was it because 
his soul had reached an eminence so over- 
topping the world that emotions had, for 
him, ceased to exist? 

His eyes were calling to hers and she 
could not withhold her look from them. 
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“T am quite sure you do und 
he said quietly. 

“No,” she denied vehemently, 

“You understand, but you wil 
mit. Very well, there is time. Tap 
but in the end you will understan¢ 
will come to me. You can no y 
yourself from me than the wate 
brook can hold itself from the yal 
then you shall live.” 1 

Her eyes widened. : 

“You frighten me,” she said, 
drawn from her. 

‘“What is there to fear?” 

“T do not know, but I am afra 

“Tt will pass,” he said simply, 
signorina, I leave you to your x 
May they be pleasant. But rem 
I have proved to you, I can read 
so the event will prove the fut 
to my eyes. I can see you begj 
Luxor, in forbidden Lhasa, ar 
mysteries of Benares. I see the 
our feet, side by side, wanderin 
beauties and the secrets of the 
I trust the young man recovye 

With that he left her, havin 
effect; left her to sit with frig! 
nated eyes, groping—terrified 
apprehensive of an occult fu 
lifted on strange wings. She 
go, did not follow him with h 

He turned to the left, away fro 
lage, and circled through the 
Stony Hill Road, down which hes 
Halfway to his own house he pa 
sound that warned his ears. 1] 
quiet, listening to a curious 
muring, cooing gibberish th 
come from the field beyond th 
of sumac and witch hopple. As_ 
done days before, he stealthily | 
way through the growth until the 
house was exposed to him; 4a 
lying upon his back, he saw the | 
who was his servant, rolling anc 
in the puerile glee of a savage, y 
out of reach of his sable hand, fro 
fattest and softest of kittens. | 
watched, silent as the rock by 
stood. He saw his man fondle 
creature, hold it to his face, emi! 
of love; saw the responsive affect 
kitten and how the pair seem 
communicate with each othe 
tongue common to both. For fiy 
Still Face watched; then, silent 
drew and walked with expre 
to his own door, which he ente 

Faith’s second visitor 


again the subject of yesterda 

one she was not ready to dise 

able to inform him that Keats 
to be improving in his conditio 
had been conscious, but hoverei 
awareness of the world and a sta 
ing upon sleep. 

“The doctor,” she said, “is ent 

“Fine! If he comes through! 
narrow squeak. Suppose that 
struck squarely!” 

She shuddered. 

“Tt didn’t.” 

Neither of them spoke for a S| 

Maxwell broke the silence. 
“The thing came at the wrong 

terday,” he said. ‘It interrupte 

important conversation.” 
“Let it continue to be interru! 
“No; I’m becoming an ardé 

Faith. I—really you are the | 

quate girl I have ever known. 

I want.” 
She laughed in spite of herself. 
“‘Why not hire an efficiency ex 

asked. “Then you’d avoid thé 

bilities of a wife.” 

“T want a wife. I want her be 
you, and sufficient. I’m lonely, 
of possible interest, and I want. 
in my home, and children. YO 
have noticed it, but I love kids 
efficiency expert won’t do, Faith. 

tated a bit awkwardly, which W 

in so egotistic a person as he see 

“The truth of the matter, whic! 

yesterday as I was plunging dov 

fernal rock face after you—wone 
second I’d break my neck—& 
fallen in love with you. Actuall 
all in a chunk, as you might $8} 
get a wink last night. Never exP 
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it Champions is a 
“aif appreciate. 


he first four cars to finish in the Milan 
rand Prix were Champion equipped. 


| Champion is the 
Standard spark 
| plug for Ford Cars 
and Trucks and 
_. Fordson Tractors. 
Recognized by 
| dealers and owners 
for 12 years as the 

most economical 
and efficient spark 
Plug. Sold by deal- 
ers everywhere. 
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If your car is hard to start on cold 
mornings, new spark plugs will greatly 
reduce the trouble. 


No matter how well made a spark 
plug may be, continued service weak- 


ens its efficiency. 


The spark loses intensity and does 
not quickly and completely fire the 
cold mixture in the cylinders when 
you want to start. 


Gasoline is not only wasted, but it 
works into the crankcase and dilutes 
the oil, endangering your whole 
engine. 


If your spark plugs have been used 
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inter’ viving Demands 
Cw Spark Plugs 


8,000 miles or more, they should be 
changed at once to assure better 
performance. 


A full new set of Champions will 
make starting much easier and in 
other ways will actually save their 
cost in a short time. 


That Champion is the better spark 
plug is recognized by more people 
every day. That is why seven out of 
ten cars are operated with Champion 
Spark Plugs. 


The seven Champion types provide 
a correctly designed spark plug for 
every engine. You can secure Cham- 
pions from more than 90,000 dealers. 


Champions are fully guaranteed. Champion X for Fords is 60 cents. 
Blue Box for all other cars, 75 cents. (Canadian prices 80 and 90 cents.) 
You will know the genuine by the double-ribbed sillimanite core. 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Co. of Canada, Ltd. Windsor, Ont. 


CHAMPION 


Dependable for Every Engine 
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No need to look 
at his shoes 


Merelyaglanceathis facetells 
you that heis the typical well- 
bred man—a man whose life 
is built on solid things. 


You know he has selected his 
shoes with care, giving due 
attention to quality, style, 
workmanship —and value. 


: 
And that he wears the Just | 
Wright Shoe is logical, be- ; 
cause this shoe answers every L 
requirement he makes of | 
shoes. Priced at $10 and $11. 
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EF WRIGHT Ca COR ING 
Dept. S-211, Rockland, Mass. 
Makers also of Men’s 
Arch Preserver Shoes. 


JustWaicHT 


SHOE 


A style for 
every 
occasion 


Stock No. 200 
The Frat 


E. T. Wright & Company, Inc. 
Rockland, Mass., Dept. S-211 


Send booklet “From Father to Son” and name of 
“Just Wright” dealer. 


Name : ; _ 


Address. Pe = 


State =) 
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(Continued from Page 48) 

a thing to happen to me. Thought it was 
all rubbish, but it’s not. People do fall in 
love with one another, and when they do, 
practical considerations hide under the 
stairs. Sounds funny to hear me talk like 
this after yesterday. But today, what I 
want is you, Faith. I want you because 
you’re you, and no use keeping up any 
other pretense. I want you to love me.” 

For the second time that day she re- 
garded a man fearfully. Her alarm now was 
more concrete, more comprehensible, more 
capable of being put into words, than her 
feeling of the morning in the presence of 
Still Face. Suddenly she had been snatched 
to a spot from which she could see marriage 
as it was. No longer could she hide her 
head in the sand and argue to herself that 
it was nothing but a convenient arrange- 
ment in which a woman assumed certain 
social and household duties in return for the 
money her husband could give her. He 
had spoken of children. They had not en- 
tered her calculations. Now he spoke of 
love. Even she, headstrong, reck- 
less though she was, could understand 
something of the horror of being married to 
aman who loved her when she had not even 
liking to give in return; or the additional 
unbearable dreadfulness of being married 
to such a man when she loved another. In 
that moment she realized that some com- 
modities bring a price too high to be con- 
sidered in any economy; that there might 
be agonies so great that nothing could bal- 
ance them upon the scales of life. 

Nevertheless, she gave no final answer. 


| She was holding him in reserve, as it were; 


keeping him in case she wanted him. This 
thought which had come to her was so new 
that it might be upsetting her by its very 
newness, and mature reflection might con- 
vince her it was nothing but the natural 
reluctance of a girl to enter into the un- 
known. 

*You’ve put matters on a basis that re- 
quires a fresh start,” she said. 

“T don’t understand.” 

“Yesterday we spoke of nothing but ex- 
pediency. You assumed that I was willing 
to marry for money. I assumed you were 
willing to marry to have what you call an 
adequate wife. Now you’ve dragged in love. 
It changes things.” 

“TI don’t see it. Would you not rather 
marry a man who loves you than one who 
is indifferent to you?” 

“T think,” she said, ‘‘in marriage, as we 
have discussed it, I could do with a maxi- 
mum of indifference.” 

“Then your answer?” 

“Ts nothing at all,’’ she said. 
know.” 

yt snob Over 

‘And it isn’t yes.” 

“‘T suppose I must be satisfied with that.” 

“T don’t see how you can do anything 
else. I’ll take your proposition—with this 
new development—under consideration. 
Yours of even date received and contents 
noted,” she said flippantly to conceal the 
turmoil of her own emotions. 

““At any rate,” he said, “‘you’ll keep on 
playing around with me. I want to see you, 
Faith, and be with you.”” He laughed rue- 
fully. “‘Didn’t think I’d ever get myself in 
such a mess, but there you are.” 

“Tf you’ll stay off the subject,” she said. 

See trye May I come tomor- 
row—for a drive?”’ 

“In the afternoon,” she said, feeling, 
somehow, that the situation had im- 
proved—that instead of occupying a posi- 
tion where she did not dominate Maxwell 
more than he dominated her, she had been 
given powers to dictate. 

“At two,” he said. ‘‘Good-by, Faith; 
and’’—his round face was earnest, serious, 
drawn with emotion—‘‘think about me.” 

“Tshalltry,’”’ shesaid, “notto. Good-by.” 

These had been three days of earthquake 
for her. Three men had indicated their de- 
sire for her; two men had declared their 
love for her—and she had witnessed a trag- 
edy, seen human creatures try to deprive of 
life another human creature. It is no won- 
der that she was tired, that her eyes were 
not so bright or her cheeks so glowing with 
youth and health. 

She was making discoveries, adventuring 
into life—not the life she had coveted, the 
life of artificialities, the glittering, tinsel life 
that from her little world of Westminster 
looked so desirable to her; but stark, real 
life as it must be lived. 

She was young, rebellious, resentful. It 
had seemed so easy to attain what she 
wanted by a simple bargain, but now this 
bargain had become complex. She still 


“T don’t 
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wanted the things she wanted, and as she 
sat, she labored with herself to convince 
her mind that she was a victim of hyster- 
ical thoughts. She told herself to reason 
and not to be swayed by fear or doubt. 
Always she had flattered herself upon the 
strength of her will. Now she demanded 
of her will to come to her aid. 

And then she thought of the third man 
who had sought her—of Keats Dodd. Each 
of the three aroused a different sort of fear 
in her; but of the three, Keats Dodd’s fear 
was the strangest. It was fear lest she 
come to like him too well, and that her 
liking might sway her to the detriment of 
her plans. 

“Tf he should die!’’ she thought, half with 
the notion that his death would relieve her 
of a third of her worries. It was one of those 
unspeakable thoughts that come to all of us, 
shocking us by their appearance, making us 
wonder what sort of horrid creatures we can 
be to give them birth. They aroused a pic- 
ture in her mind—a picture of Keats upon 
his bed in the room above, still, lifeless, 
never to move again. She saw him dead, 
forever removed from human touch or hu- 
man communication—and the thought was 
unbearable. She started to her feet, fright- 
ened. So real had been the picture that she 
was half uncertain if she had seen it in ac- 
tuality or not. 

Next instant she was running up the 
stairs, opening his door and peering within. 

“He’s not dead? He’s not dead?” she 
cried. 

“No, nor like to be,’’ Grandma Newton 
snapped. ‘What ails you?” 

“I—I dreamed he was dead,”’ she said. 
* “Huh! Come and set hereaspell. I got 
to stir up Huldy. He’s been conscious, and 
now he’s sleeping.” 

“No, I’m not,” said Keats’ voice faintly. 

‘‘Shet your eyes then and pretend to be,” 
said grandma. ‘And not one word of talk 
betwixt you.” 

She gave up her chair to Faith, who sat 
down mechanically. Keats’ eyes opened to 
look at her, and closed again. For an hour 
she sat by his bedside, motionless, misera- 


ble, happy, apprehensive, resentful, a bat- , 


tlefield of emotions. For shé knew one fear 
to be realized—she did like Keats Dodd too 
well. 
xIx 

WO days later consciousness returned to 

Keats Dodd and all anxiety lest the men 
who dropped the stone upon him had ac- 
complished their object was allayed. For 
a time he seemed dazed and lacking in in- 
terest, but on the fourth day he struggled 
suddenly to sit erect in bed and said to 
grandma, ‘‘I knew there was something. 
I’ve been trying to remember, but it was 
like throwing a stone at a man who dodged 
in and out of a fog. I want to see Mr. 
Tyler. I’ve got to see him right away.” 

“Hush!” said grandma. ‘You hain’t got 
to see anybody.” 

‘Tf you don’t bring him here right away 
I’ll get up and go there,”’ he said stubbornly; 


and then, ‘‘Days lost! Days lost! How 
many?” 
“Not a week.” 


“How did it happen? What hit me on the 
head?” 

“A rock.” 

He considered this briefly. 

“‘T was way down the valley. How did 
they find me?” 

“Faith saw them do it,” said grandma 
uncautiously. 

““Saw who do what?” 

“T s’pose you got to know. Can’t do no 
harm now. Three men got above you and 
rolled the rock onto you. Couldn’t ’a’ hit 
you itself. Mebby it knocked a little one 
loose, and that’s what done it.”’ 

“Three men—Faith saw them! Did she 
recognize them?”’ 

“No; ’twas too far.” 

“Dropping things on me,” said Keats, 
“seems to be the national game here. Have 
to charge for it. Now you have Ty- 
ler brought here, please. It’s important.” 

“You hain’t able to see him.” 

“T’m able to see anybody. . . . 
long before I can get out of bed?” 

“Doctor’ll see you tonight. Mebby he’ll 
know.” 

‘Anyhow, I must see Tyler.” 

“Be you sure your head’s jest clear?” 

Keats smiled and lifted his hand to the 
bandages. 

“Not ornamental,” he said, ‘‘but just as 
useful as ever.” 

“Well, I dunno’s any harm kin come from 
it,” she said; and arising, went to the door. 
“‘Faith,” she called, ‘‘you there?” 

“Yes, grandma.” 


How 


Novembe, 


““Come and set with Keats ag 
to go to town.” : 

She turned and explained the 
do her marketing and would j 
of his desire to see him as she 
bank. 

In a moment Faith appea 
she saw Keats cheerfully smilin 
the heart in her breast leaped y 
of joy. : 

He was safe! Whatever happe 
safe, he would live! She took } 
grandma’s chair quietly. 

“Don’t talk his ear off,” sai 
departing. 

“You might talk it part way 
said when the silence had cont 
full minute. “It’s not half so} 
to hear what you say as it is to’ 
wonder what you’re thinking,” 

“T’m not thinking,” she said 

**T’ve not thanked you for finc 
bringing me home,”’ he said pres 
when she made no answer, “Yo 
happened?” % 

“T saw three men roll a sto 
you.” * 

“Three men—three! 
didn’t recognize them.” 


Now there was a long pause 
uncomfortable for both of th 
stared out of the window, with c 
now and then toward the you 


declaration at breakfast the ¢ 
injury, and wondering if she w 
about it and speculating upon y 
he had given her by his presi 
felt he should endeavor to set 
in her eyes. ] 

‘“Miss Newton,” he said, 
throat and exhibiting other 
signs of perturbation, “‘I—you| 
can’t apologize to anybody wh 
conscious.” 

‘Generally speaking,” she sa’ 
you are right.” 

“Now don’t be ironical. Wh 
to say was that I made rather 
myself the other day, but it was 
tated in the least. I give you 
never thought of such a thing bh 
it. I didn’t know it. It struck 
sudden, and the surprise of it se 
me over. I wouldn’t have od 
for the world, and—if you ¢ 
you will forget it and make beli 
said it.” 7 

“Then it wasn’t so?”’ asked 
ciously, feeling now that she was 
in command of the situation tot 
a little. ‘You speak like a} 
who has said something he wat 
out of.” fi 

He flushed. 

“That wasn’t exactly kind,”| 
his white cheeks flushed painful 
I was trying to say was that I 
idiotically and made myself un 
you—for which I am sorry. 
doesn’t alter the fact, though, ' 
was so, Miss Newton, and I am 
was. After all, it is not the fac 
ing you that may reasonably g 
but the way in which I told you 
so fatuous as to suppose you W 
terested in my loving you.” 

“T should think not,” said Fa 

“No; and sometimes Ww 
you reasonably I can’t understai 
He was his old self again, é! 
blundering, blurting out his th 
no respect for diplomacy. “Le 
iar, isn’t it? There are somanyt 
you I don’t like at all, and nobo 
say you have gone out of your Wé 
me. On the whole, you’ve been! 
But I love you just the same, @! 
of it. Maybe it’s because your ¢ 
part is just surface and preten: 
sees through that to the real 
hope that is so, because—well, a 
of life shock me. They’re wrol 
gerous, and a man who malmie 
who really believed what you 5 
lieve, and could plan to dispose 
you are planning—that man WoUu 
unlucky.” : 

“The idea!” Faith gasped. 
Oh, I’ve never had anybody Spe 
in my life!” a 

“Anyhow,” he said, “you W 
to know what I think.” 


(Continued on P. 
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inne Griffith Returns in “ Love’s Wilderness” 


WILDERNESS,” the new photoplay that so many ad- 
*s of beautiful Corinne Griffith have been waiting for, is the 
tirl whose dreams didn’t come true. In their place came 
entures; strange tests of love and trials of faith in many 
‘in the end life gave her happiness—a happiness that at 
s never dreamed of. 

‘and adventure are paramount in “Love’s Wilderness.” It is 
at men and women will enjoy equally. Theatre managers, 
‘ts of the mysteries of what does and what does not entertain 
it will be one of the most popular photodramas of the year. 
, and Holmes Herbert, favorites both, support Miss Griffith 
ire, 


of the Hungry Heart” 


hrothy Brock, who is say- 
(d-night to Florence Vidor 
/is just another reason why 
the Hungry Heart”’ will be 
he a best-loved pictures. 
‘ament for anyone who en- 
t love story, grippingly told 
»roduced. 

. Ince, producer of a long 
‘sses, has added another 
“Christine of the Hungry 
| story is an adaptation of 
tris's popular novel. Ian 
Brook, Warner Baxter and» & 
appear with Miss Vidor 
e 


Sundown,” the Epic Picture of the West 


Corinne Griffith 
and Ian Keith 
in a dramatic 
moment from 


“Love’s Wild- 


Edna Ferber, 
whose best sell- 
ing novel “So 
Big” has now 
been picturized. 


Colleen Moore to Appear in “So Big” 


OU’VE read ‘“‘So Big’’? Most people have; it’s Miss Edna 

Ferber’s latest novel and her most popular one; and every 
single reader of the story is waiting for the motion picture 
version, in which Colleen Moore will play the réle of Selina 
Peake. For four months now the serious work of bringing 
this tremendously human story to the screen has been under 
way. And December will find it in theatres throughout the 
country. 

The picture above shows Gladys Brockwell, Wallace Beery 
and Colleen Moore at that moment when Selina Peake first 
meets the people she is to live, love and suffer with. The 
time is just before the twentieth century; the place the Dutch 
truck farming district outside of Chicago. 
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distinctive 
-good ! 


Milch cows of the highest grade 
supply the milk for Peter’s 
Milk Chocolate. This pure milk 
is blended with the chocolate in 
big mixing kettles just as it comes 
in hourly, fresh from the farm. 


And of all the varieties of cocoa 
beans, only six of the choicest go 
into Peter’s—and only the very 
finest grades of these. 


This is why the fine rare flavor 
created by Daniel Peter fifty 
years ago has never varied. 


A flavor unique today—smooth 
and rich—that only Peter’s has. 


Peter’s milk chocolate is dif- 
ferent—distinctive— good. 
You'll like the fine rare flavor of 
it. Ask for Peter’s today. 


Send 20 cents for the famous 
Peter’s assortment package—plain 
—almond—croquettes. Peter 
Cailler Kohler Swiss Chocolates 
Co., Inc., 129 Hudson St., New 
York, N. Y. 


eters 


i] MILK CHOCOLATE 


High as the Alps 
ox in Quality 
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“T most certainly do know,” she said, 
‘and if you have any more comments to 
make you may keep them to yourself.” 

“We'll never speak of it again,’’ he said. 

“‘T sincerely hope not,’”’ she answered. 

Another silence fell, but Keats could not 
let it continue. He had to talk to conceal 
his misery, for he was generous enough to 
desire not to exhibit to Faith how bitterly 
unhappy he was. 

“Folks,’’ he said, “have formed the habit 
of dropping things on me.” 

“What do you mean?” 

““Why, some Italians in the mill dropped 
an iron pulley which nothing but my agility 
prevented fromsmashing me. Then, a couple 
of days later, they dropped a ten-by-ten 
timber that all but got me.” 

“To you mean somebody has been trying 
to kill you before?”’ 

“Oh, the two others were accidents, I 
guess. For a moment, once, I was sort of 
suspicious; but I was wrong.” 

“This last was no accident. Was it the 
same men who dropped things on you both 
times?” 

“How many of them?” 

“Three.” 

‘And it was three men I saw Sunday—it 
was the same three. I know it was the 
same.” 

He shook his head. 

“No; my men are just ignorant Italian 
laborers. No reason to do me harm. You 
don’t kill a man without a motive.” 

“What motive had the three who dropped 
the rock?” 

He scratched his head. 

‘And they’re Italians. Maybe you’ve of- 
fended some of them and they’ve declared 
a vendetta against you.” 

“Ttalians!”’ He said the word slowly, 
amazed that this point had escaped him. 
Italians appeared everywhere in this mys- 
tery. An Italian passport for a Carlo Fil- 
lippi; Italians dropping things on his head, 
and —— 
“Did you not tell me Still Face called you 
signorina?”’ 

“Yes,” she said. “But why should any- 
body want to kill you?” she demanded, un- 
able to keep from her voice the anxiety she 
felt. “‘What have youdone? Whostabbed 
you that first night you came?”’ 

““Somebody,” he said evasively, “‘seems 
to think there is one man too many in West- 
minster and they’ve picked me out to bring 
down the total.’”’ But what he was think- 
ing was this: ‘‘Carl Phillips is back! No- 
body else could have a motive! If it is Carl 
Phillips, then he came back for something. 
If Carl Phillips has been trying to get into 
this house, it is to get something out of it.”’ 

He turned suddenly to Faith. 

“‘Will you tell me all you know of Carl 
Phillips’ escape? Please omit nothing, no 
little detail.” 

“Tt was grandma who started it all. She 
suspected Carl and warned my father 
against him. Carl lived here—in this very 
room, you know. But my father wouldn’t 
hear a word against him. But grandma 
hangs on. She’s tenacious. After a while 
she discovered something that proved Carl 
Phillips was robbing my father. Poor dad! 
He was dreadfully upset and terribly angry. 
It was the ingratitude of the thing. He 
went about it very cautiously, and when he 
was sure himself—and Carl Phillips hadn’t 
an inkling of his suspicion—father got a 
warrant secretly and went to the bank with 
the officers. They took him by surprise. 
But the instant he saw them he must have 
guessed, for he stepped quietly from his 
desk, walked around the grating, acting as 
if nothing had happened. Then, without 
warning, he struck both officers with some- 
thing in his hand, knocked down father and 
ran. They were after him in a few minutes, 
but nobody has seen hide or hair of him 
since.” 

“He was taken by surprise?” 

“T’m sure of it.” 

“No time to stop to get anything?” 

“Not an instant. He was never out of 
their sight until he left the bank.” 

“Then,”’ asked Keats, ‘‘when did he get 
the bonds he made away with? I’m told he 
carried off something like a quarter of a 
million in coupon Liberty Bonds.” 

SNAG He made straight for the 
mountains. . . . He must have taken 
them before. He must have had them hid- 
den some place.” 

Keats nodded and his eyes narrowed. 

“Planning to go, he was. But he was 
taken by surprise. Hidden some- 
where S 
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At this moment Huldy came to the door 
and announced, ‘‘Mr. Tyler wants to see 
Mr. Dodd.” 

“Please send him up,” said Keats. 

Ina moment Mr. Tyler entered the room, 
nodded to Faith and greeted Keats. 

“Thanks for coming up,” said Keats. 
“They wouldn’t let me out so I could come 
to you.” 

“T take it you want to talk business,” 
said Mr. Tyler, and glanced at Faith. 

Faith lifted her shoulders. 

“Really,” she said, “‘I’m not curious in 
ne least. If you need me for anything, 
call.” 

Mr. Tyler took a seat by the bedside. 

““Well?”’ he asked. 

“‘T’ve been studying your atlas,’ said 
Keats. ‘“‘Sunday I took a cruise down the 
valley. It was very interesting.” 

“What did you find?” 

“That I’d like very much to buy two 
tracts of timber.” 

“Which ones?” 

“The Mason and the Kimball land.” 

“Um—why?” 

“They dam the valley,’ said Keats. 
“One tract comes down from the east and 
the other comes down from the west so 
that they meet in the middle of the valley, 
running along side by side for nearly a mile. 
The road runs through the Mason tract and 
climbs the hill there sharply. Must be a 
climb of six or seven hundred feet, and a 
steep grade. A logging road from the other 
end of the valley will have to pass through 
either the Kimball or the Mason piece. So 
the man who logs beyond will have to own 
that land or get a right of way over it, 
don’t you see?” 

“T do see,” said Mr. Tyler. 

“‘And as I see it, it doesn’t matter who 
owns that land so long as I don’t get it.”’ 

“Exactly. It could be bought at any 
time, or arrangements made for an ease- 
ment over—with anybody but you.” 

“But it would take capital.” 

“Possibly not so much. What you have 
in mind is a resale, isn’t it?” 

“Naturally.” 

“Tt will have to be done very quietly, 
seems as though—if it is done.” 

“T’m in bed, laid up with a broken skull. 
That disposes of me. Nobody’ll be keeping 
track of my movements.” 

Mr. Tyler smiled. 

“‘T thought you looked sharp,” he said. 
“But you haven’t any money.” 

“The ten thousand you loaned us and a 
little besides. How much is that land 
worth?” 

“T think you could buy for twelve to 
fourteen dollars an acre.” 

“Whee! That’s a lot of money. But it 
was a pleasant dream while it lasted. 
There’s twenty-odd thousand acres in the 
Mason piece and a town in the Kimball 
tract. Upwards of fifty thousand acres— 
over half a million dollars.” 

“T’ve heard of some big deals being 
swung with small capital,’’ said Mr. Tyler. 
“Now the bank, or myself, will loan you 
twenty-five thousand. Maybe that will 
swing it—long enough to get results.” 

Keats paused. 

“And what do you get out of it, Mr. 
Tyler? You must have a reason to be 
interested.” 

“In the first place, the Newtons are old 
friends. Maxwell and his father didn’t give 
Amassy a chance. That’s that. In the sec- 
ond place, I’ve a bone to pick with Orson, 
and I’m a revengeful man.” 

He smiled. 

“Tn that case,” said Keats, ‘‘will you 
carry on the negotiations while I remain 
safe in bed?” 

“Yes; but be sure to remain safe. Don’t 
let any more mountains fall on your head.” 

“T’m anxious to get back to the mill,” 
said Keats. ‘‘It took me a long while to 
land a job that fitted me, and I don’t like 
to leave it. It might shrink or wrinkle 
across the back. . . You know, I was 
brought up to be a poet, but I wasn’t any 
good at it at all.” 

He shook his head on the pillow. ‘No, 
I’m much better at potato mashers than at 
poetry.” 

“So I should judge. . . . Well, young 
man, take care of yourself until you’re able 
to be around. And you may depend upon 
me to do the best I can.”’ 

“T’ll hold my breath until I have news 
from you—and you know how grateful I 
am. Also, you understand, this is not for 
myself. It’s not my party at all. All I want 
is to be allowed to run the mill. Whatever 
money is made belongs to the Newton 
family.” 


veal 


“Um ” Mr. Tyler eyed 
zically. “‘Then why not becor 
of it?’”’ he asked. 


XX 


NOTHER ten days saw Ke 
his accustomed state of 
more at the mill, where affaj 
conducting themselves as on 
optimistic could have hoped. 
was even greater than Keats hz 
and the country at large see 
suffered from a shortage of 
wooden articles which it was t} 
machines to create. Orders { 
houses arrived with rush-shij 
and it looked as if the little e 
stepped over the threshold int 
most satisfactory prosperity, 

The last three days of his ec 
his room he had utilized in a 
might have indicated to Gran 
or to Faith that Reason did 
anced upon her throne. Had t 
his antics they would have 1 
that his intellect had not been 
the impact of granite. In the 
showed an unmistakable desir 
and whenever he was left t 
locked his door that there mig 
den intrusion. Having secured 
observing eyes, he conducted 
manner peculiar and intriguin 

While he had lain in bed 
scrutinized the room and eye 
corner of it—to no avail. } 
in the apartment, he began ; 
meticulous search of it, allowi 
inch of wall, ceiling, floor or el 
a secret from him. He sg 
tapped and shook and wiggled 
He recalled his fiction and sur 
with mechanical intelligence 1 
recesses or concealed buttons w 
might cause to open myst 
Neither baseboard nor moldin 
scrutiny; and as for the firep 
dividual brick was so thoroug 
to its solidity as to make ir 
supposition that one had bee 
create a hiding place beneath 
ture did not escape him, nor tl 
stuffing thereof. What he cou 
with his fingers he jabbed ¥ 
secured to that end—but al 
ward. If anything were hi 
room—remained hidden afte 
tiny—it was apparent nothi1 
close it save to tear down the 
the floors and so lay it bare’ 

It was disappointing, for ii 
theory. Now, as a theory istl 
tree of imagination—and Keat 
best but a tiny shrub—he hs 
dinately fond of his theory ai 
value on himself for having e' 
to find nothing—in fact to con 
that nothing could be hidder 
stab to his self-esteem which ' 
let out its lifeblood. 

“Unless,” he said to himself 
about everything; unless th 
plot at all centered upon this] 
Carl Phillips has nothing to 
has been happening; unless 
to eliminate me never happ 
then there must be something 
There’s got to be. That isn’t 
it’s logic.” 

Nevertheless, all he succee 
was to assure himself that 
concealed there, and the k 
him bewildered as to how to] 
that he had any definite pla 
now he began to doubt if th 
use to have a plan. He tabul: 
sidered every circumstance t 
the presence of a malign pu 
circumstances he found to fe 
heads—those having to do Wi 
upon Newton’s White Elepha 
having to do with Still Face. 
the two sets of facts touch, ! 
the most tenuous connection b 

On one side he set down the 
house was watched and tha 
been made to enter it befor 
then the spying upon the hot 
with binoculars on the firs 
coming. There was his struj 
prowler and the knife stab in 
and the entering of his room 
when he was supposed not t 
which led to the finding of C 
passport. Finally there wast 
kill him with a rock two wee 
might or might not be conne 
dropping of the split pulley 2 
down of the big timber upo 
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ecing a Big New Business through 


A Hole in a Sock 


Nothing on earth deflates your pride quite so much 
as going into a high-grade shoe store, with that on- 


top-ofthe-world feeling, and suddenly discovering 
that you have ~A HOLE IN YOUR SOCK. 


DON’T want to be personal or inquisitive, but— 

how recently did this happen to you? The last 

time it happened to me—and I say “last” ad- 
visedly, for it never can happen to me again—I was in 
one of those wonderful shoe stores where nothing in 
the world seems to matter much except the sole im- 
portant problem of keeping your feet satisfied. 

The salesman was a high-grade chap; and when he 
unintentionally revealed the hole in my sock, he tried 
to relieve my embarrassment by saying: “Don’t mind 
that, sir. There isn’t a silk sock on earth that won't 
wear out in the toe!” 

Think of it—Vice-President of the largest silk 


ILA 
| hosiery mills of its kind in the world—and here I was 


L) with a hole in my sock. The fact that, up until then, we 
! had concentrated on women’s silk hosiery exclusively 
! didn’t excuse me in the least. 

* * * 
gq The moment I got back to the Mills, I sent for Jim 


Brinsley, our Mills superintendent. 

“Jim,” I said, “you're a silk hosiery expert—can 
you make me a pair of silk socks that won't wear out 
in the toe and heel?” 

He laughed at me. 

“Why, there isn’t such a silk sock on earth!” 

“Certainly not!” I fired back at him. “That’s why I 
sent for you. There isn’t such a silk sock yet; but be- 


fore long there’s going to be, and I dare you to be the 
man that makes it.” 


* * * 

One morning, about three months later, Jim came 
back to me with a pair of black silk socks in his hand. 
“Try those!” he said, flinging them at me. “If you 


\ 


~ 


Lndianapolis - Indvana 


kick through that pair of silk socks, the cigars are on me.” 

I wore those silk socks at discreet intervals for nearly 
a year, and it never fazed them. Then I had Jim rig up 
a friction testing machine, and we kept a piece of 
heavy brass rubbing that silk sock against another piece 
of heavy brass till I really got to feeling sorry for it. 
Still the lisle reinforcement held. 

I had three dozen pairs of those identical socks made, 
and passed them out to my friends. 

The verdict came in unanimous: “They wear like 
iron!” 

That was the beginning of our great new business 
on men’s silk socks. Today Real Silk Super-Service 
Socks are worn by millions of men, who revel in the 
new-found satisfaction of a silk sock that gives real 
wear. 

—Forty per cent of our production is today on these 
Super-Service Socks. 

* * * 

Real Silk Super-Service Socks are sold under guar- 
antee direct from our Mills at Mill prices. Our au- 
thorized representative comes to your office or home with 
actual samples and takes your order. 

—positively the only way in which you can get 
these unusual silk socks. 

This is your opportunity to benefit from this won- 
derful, new service. 

Call the Real Silk Branch office in your city (the num- 
ber is in your telephone directory) and tell the manager 
you want to see a representative—specify whether you 
want him to come over 
to your office or out to 
your home. 


eC keh ven 


Vice-President and Gen. Sales Manager 
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, This gold button identifies 


the authorized Real Silk 
Representative when he 
calls at your office or home. 
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Watch This 


Column 


CHARLES DE ROCHE 


““Standing over him with 
naked sword, the commander of 
the Moors ordered the captured French 
bugler to blow the retreat. Looking 
death squarely in the face, and men- 
tally saying good-bye to all things 
earthly, the heroic bugler blew—not 
the retreat, but the charge.’’ This 
incident occurs in ‘‘Love and Glory,’’ 
a Universal Jewel, produced by Rupert 
Julian and adapted from the story by 
Robert H. Davis and Perley Poore 
Sheehan. 


There is a strange and un- 
usual twist to this wonder story 
which contains great battle scenes and 
a beautiful love story. It plays upon 
the entire range of human emotions 
and is a drama for the whole human 
race. The cast includes CHARLES 
DeROCHE, MADGE BELLAMY, 
WALLACE McDONALD, FORD 
STERLING and others. 


The old West is not dead 


save in the minds of the unro- 
mantic. It still throbs as it used to 
do, and we, at least, are having a great 
new demand for stories of the wild 
riders of the range and their reckless 
courage. HOOT GIBSON, in ‘‘The 
Ridin’ Kid from Powder River,’’ fur- 
nishes one of the best of these. If 
you have seen it, what do you think 
of it? 


Have you seen VIRGINIA 


VALLI in “The Signal Tower”’; 
REGINALD DENNY in “The 
Reckless Age’’ and ‘“‘The Fast 
Worker’; GEORGE HACKA- 
THORNE in ‘‘The Turmoil’’; MARY 
PHILBIN in ‘‘The Rose of Paris’’; 
VIRGINIA VALLI in ‘‘K—The Un- 
known’; LAURA LA PLANTE, 
NORMAN KERRY, RUTH CLIF- 
FORD and KENNETH HARLAN 
in Kathleen Norris’ ‘‘Butterfly’’? 
Please see these, and watch for 
HOUSE PETERS in ‘‘The Tornado,’’ 
a most remarkable picture. 


(To be continued next week) 


(arl Laemmle 


President 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 


1600 Broadway, New York City 
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(Continued from Page 52) 
latter two occurrences might be accidental 
and in no way connected with Newton’s 
white Elephant. This completed the first 
ist. 

On the second, or Still Face list, he put 
down the burning of the ledgers, which he 
was certain was done in Still Face’s fire- 
place; the man’s evident interest in Faith; 
then, most significant of all to Keats, his 
pretensions to a knowledge of the future, 
which he sought to prove valid by a reading 
of the past. Here was the only possible 
point where the two lists touched, for the 
facts out of Faith’s history which Still Face 
recited were known also to Carl Phillips. 
That was aslight thing, but to Keats’ mate- 
rial, efficient mind it loomed large. He did 
not believe anybody could read the future, 
nor that he could delve into the past by 
any but ordinary and comprehensible ma- 
terial means. It indicated to Keats that 
Still Face had learned his facts from Phillips. 

He continued to set down what he had 
observed of the man, and it was little 
enough, for Still Face led a life not open to 
the village. He had never been seen near 
Newton’s White Elephant or evidenced 
any curiosity about it. He was a strange 
man, living a strange life with a fantastic 
servant who practiced the rites of voodoo 
and delighted to torture animals. That was 
all, and it was little enough. 

He looked up from his desk to see 
Grandma Newton enter the office, and arose 
while she took a chair across from him. 

‘Jest come in to see how things was,” 
she said. 

“They couldn’t be better,’’ he answered, 
his eyes shining with enthusiasm; ‘“‘and 
Mr. Tyler has the options on the Mason 
and Kimball tracts.” 

“Um—quite a spec’lation we’re enterin’ 


“It runs into money, but it’ll return 
money.” 

““Mebby,” said grandma. ‘Anyways, I 
hope so. But I been a-wonderin’ what 
moved Tyler to git so int’rested. Don’t 
seem quite nat’ral, in a banker especial.” 

“Treally think there is no need to worry,” 
he said. “I’ve every confidence in Tyler.”’ 

“So had Amassy in Carl Phillips,’’ she 
answered dryly. ‘‘I hain’t so prone to have 
confidence in folks as I used to be.” 

“But you had confidence in me—on 
pretty short acquaintance.” 

“Oh, you ” said grandma. 

“Don’t you worry,” Keats said. 

“Don’t cale’late to. I’m jest prepared.” 

“For what?” 

“For the wust that kin happen. If I git 
ready for that and it don’t happen, then I 
git a pleasant s’prise.”’ 

Keats’ mind was still upon the tabulation 
of facts he had been making. Now his eye 
fell upon it and selected the item regarding 
the ledgers. 

“T never told you,” he said; “‘but some- 
body entered the mills weeks ago and stole 
three old ledgers.” 

‘‘Lugged off three old books! Now what 
ailed ’em to do that?” 

“T can’t imagine, unless there was some- 
thing there somebody wanted to destroy. 
I found the books had been burned.”’ 

“Um—what books was they?” 

Keats gave her the years and grandma 
considered. 

‘Recall,’ she asked, “‘that day we was 
goin’ over the old business affairs?”’ 

“ec Yeast 

“And Carl Phillips’ name come up on 
account of findin’ his handwritin’ in some 


“oe Wiese, 

‘“‘Was them the ones?” 

Keats started. Were those the ones? If 
so it established a relation between Still 
Face and Phillips. If Still Face went to 
the end of: breaking and entering to steal 
books in the handwriting of Carl Phillips, 
then Carl Phillips and Still Face had some- 
thing in common—possibly a purpose in 
common. If grandma’s question was an- 
swered in the affirmative, then Keats’ sepa- 
rate tables of fact combined and became 
one table. He got hastily to his feet, and 
with grandma at his shoulder, made his in- 
vestigation. The burned ledgers were those 
written by Carl Phillips! 

“Young man,” said grandma, ‘“‘I been 
convinced Carl Phillips is at the root of all 
this deviltry that’s been goin’ on.” 

“You are! Why didn’t you tell me?” 

“Figgered you had enough on your 
hands.” 

“But what is he after, Mrs. Newton? 
Why, if he has come back, has he ventured 
intothis neighborhood? What brings him?”’ 
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“Tf he’s come,” she said, ‘‘it’s because 
he’s pretty sure he’s safe—and his reason 
for comin’ is revenge. That ’ud fetch Carl 
from the ends of the earth. He was a reg’lar 
HKyetalian.”’ 

“He was Italian,” said Keats. ‘‘ His real 
name was Carlo Fillippi.” 

“T cale’lated you knowed too much,” she 


said. ‘‘That’s why they been pickin’ on 
you. Besides,’’ she said, ‘‘you wan’t 
keepin’ nothin’ from me. Mr. Pinch he 


told me about your findin’ that picture. 
’Course I didn’t know about the Eyetalian 
end of things, but I guessed you’d hap- 
pened onto suthin.” 

“Yes,’’ said Keats, and described the 
finding of the passport. 

““‘Um—now here’s another thing: We 
never had no Eyetalians in Westminster 
till jest lately—lots of French. You got 
three Eyetalians workin’ in the mill.” 

““ Yes.”’ 

“Tf I was you,” she said, ‘‘I’d keep an 
eye on ’em.” 

“That,” said Keats, “‘is precisely what 
I’m going to do.”’ 

Having made this resolution, Keats put 
it into effect. Covertly during that day he 
studied his three workmen. They seemed 
ordinary toilers, industrious, peaceful, not 
of the desperado type in any feature. 
Nevertheless, he watched; and when the 
whistle blew Keats loitered and, at a safe 
distance, followed them. He was not one 
to let grass grow under his feet, and it was 
his hope to have information about them 
that night which would place them cer- 
tainly as factors in his calculations. They 
lived together, he found, in a shanty on 
the outskirts of the village. This they en- 
tered and became invisible; but Keats 
remained, hidden in the sumac, to watch. 
He was inclined to laugh at himself. It was 
like a boy playing some game; but, never- 
theless, he settled down in such comfort as 
was available and kept the shanty under 
his eye. Smoke arose from the chimney 
and a clatter of tinware became audible 
inside, and the sun, hiding behind the hills 
to the westward, threw long shadows across 
the valley. Darkness was long in making 
its appearance, but not before it was com- 
plete did the three laborers stir from their 
home. 

Then, nonchalantly, laughing and talk- 
ing loudly in their own tongue, they emerged 
and walked toward the village. Keats fol- 
lowed discreetly. Apparently the men had 
nothing to conceal; they went noisily, now 
and then lifting their voices in snatches of 
foreign song. Presently they debouched 
upon Main Street and stood loitering on 
the bridge under the glow of the arc light, 
eating peanuts from the Brown boy’s stand 
and throwing the shells into the water. 
Keats withdrew into the darkness of the 
bank’s door and waited. Foolish as the 
project seemed, he was tenacious enough 
to see it through now that he was embarked 
upon it. 

Ashe waited, Orson Maxwellstrolled past, 
caught sight of Keats’ figure and stopped. 

“‘T hope you’re a good loser,’’ he said 
jocularly. 

“Tf my dishes get broken in the game I 
shan’t cry because I played, if that’s what 
you mean.” 

“Good man! Then congratulate me. 
I’ve really turned a rather neat one, I 
think. I told you to keep your eye peeled.” 

‘‘Which I’ve tried to do.” 

‘‘What I really stopped for,’”’ said Max- 
well, ‘‘was to tell you there’s a job for you 
at the plant. I’ve watched you and I can 
use you.” 

““Thanks, but I’ll stick to the one I have.”’ 

“That one,’ said Maxwell, “‘is played 
out.” 

“As how?” 

“Ninety days at the outside. Then 
smack!—off comes your head. You know 
I’m not going to buy that timber. No, in- 
deed. I was afraid you would scout around 
and see the situation and raise the money 
by some miracle to put it over. The Mason 
and Kimball tracts, I mean. So I took no 
chances. Got Tyler to put you on the track 
of it. Didn’t you stop to wonder why he 
was so generous?”’ 

“T did, rather; but what has that to do 
with the market price of putty?” 

“T control the bank, you know. Not 
likely I’d finance a deal to trim myself, eh? 
Not many! So Tyler got his orders to loan 
you money. Ninety days, I believe, in 
which time it was planned to hook me for 
a nice profit. But as things lie, in ninety 
days your note will fall due, and no re- 
newal, and no purchaser for your timber— 
and you’re high and dry.” 


“Um ——”’ Keats’ heart was 
with lead. The thing had 
upon him so easily! He had b 
lous, and now grandma’s f 


brought to nothing but he 
down the remnants of the 
with him. It was staggering, 
pride not to permit Maxwell to 
dismay. “Um ” he repeate 
was a plausible gentleman. 
I'll wait a few days before 
job. You never can tell wi 
chicken an egg will hatch.” — 
“Drop around when you're « 
said Maxwell. “‘Good night.” 
Keats saw himself telling 
grandma—and to Faith—tellin 
they were deprived of their last ¢ 
the house would go—that he 
There would be nothing—an 
loved Faith had done it. What y 
think of him? What, especia 
Faith say to him, and what 
do? To what extremity of rash 
this fresh misfortune drive her? 
he thought, Maxwell was killing 
birds with one stone; destroyin 
petition of the mill and drivin 
desperation to marry his money 
For a moment he hesitated, 
had some disagreeable thing to: 
his nature to face it quickly an 
punishment over with. Now he 
hurry up the hill to Newton’s | 
phant and tell his story. But toy 
His eyes strayed to the three lal 
them detach themselves from tl 
upon the bridge and slouch awa 
the bridge and passing in fronto 
dozen feet away. He watched 
and take the road leading to the 
of which perches Newton’s W. 
and when they had proceeded 
feet, he stepped from his cone 
follow. Perhaps, he guessed, 
on their way to the house itself. 
they who had acted as spies, wh 
the midnight marauders. But 
the hill they halted under the bla 
of a grove of maples, apparent 
about them to make certain t 
ments went undetected. Then t 
off to the left through rock-strew 
along the slope of the hill, walk 
now, flitting along like three shi 
tive, stealthy. € 
At the Stony Hill Road they 
confer in whispers and then ° 
ward. Keats, keeping to the fi 
shelter of the sumac, follo | 
was beating now with exciteme 
him he could see twinkling al 
house of Still Face; and then, | 
gressed a quarter of a mile fart 
the light move. Some hand hai 
to the window and moved it 0 
down, once crosswise. It could 
but a signal. ; 
There came an exclamation | 
the men in the road, and gul 
voiced words. They, too, hads 
nal. Keats crouched, waiting | 
would follow. It was fortunat 
for the men broke their way t 
undergrowth and made straigh’ 
fields for the light. At a safe dis’ 
followed until he saw the three 
in the woodhouse just by the ki 
Presently Still Face emerged 
the shed; but though Keats’ e: 
to the open window, he was nor 
for the conversation was carrie 
ian—rapid, liquid Italian, oa 
derstood not one word. It dids! 
however, that Still Face was g 
and the three were repeating! 
him to make certain of faithful! 
The conversation continued for 
fifteen minutes. Then the th 
from the shed and went away | 
come; Still Face watched the! 
door before he entered his hous) 
Keats crouched, undecided: 
seemed good to him to do a bit § 
his own account. He was Col 
great curiosity to see Still Fact 
home, where he would be hin: 
guard, holding to no pose and! 


part. : 
The shade of the dinin 
was raised an inch from the bol! 
this Keats glued his eye. Stl 
seated at the table, writing—¥ 
hand. He wrote and wrote with? 
of one copying exercises. The 
the pen to his right hand 
seemed to form letters with 
He compared the work of th 
(Continued on Pa, 
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(Continued from Page 54) 
with evident pleasure. This seemed strange 
conduct to Keats, and incomprehensible. 
Then Still Face undertook a variety of ex- 
ercises, all with his left hand. When one 
was performed awkwardly, he did the 
movement with his right hand a number of 
times, watching it intently, seeming to en- 
deavor to sense the muscular feeling of it. 
Then he would essay it again with the 
left. 
Keats understood. 


“Kind words, girlie,” says I; “and a 
hunch as to where I shall stow my things. 
I’m Mr. Tonelli’s shuffer.” 

“Huh!” says she. ‘First I heard about 
his havin’ one, and I’ll say he’s a careless 
picker, at that. Why didn’t he get a whole 
portion while he was at it?” 

“You wait till you know me better, 
Maizie, and you'll have the answer,”’ says i 
“But if you'll soothe yourself long enough 
to go tell the boss I’m here, maybe ——” 

“Say, listen,’ she breaks in. “ Anybody 
that tries to tell the boss anything before 
one P.M. has got a sportier disposition than 
I have. If you’re reely the new chauffeur 
you better go out to the garage and stick 
around until you get the word to come. 
But I ain’t takin’ your say-so for it, mind. 
You might be anything.” 

With that she slams the door, leavin’ me 
to hunt up my quarters for myself. But I 
like these tabasco Tillies now and then. 
They’re sure to be livewires, even if they 
do bite the tongue at first. 

Out at the garage I finds a husky-built, 
middle-aged female settin’ up a white iron 
cot in the half-story dormer, and she says 
she’s Mrs. Costello, the housekeeper. When 
I tells her who I am she snorts. ; 

“So it’s a show-fure he’s gettin’ now, 1s 
it?” says she. “What next! A couple of 
butlers in short pants, I suppose. How 
quick a little bit of money does go to some 
folks’ heads. Well, I got this to say: When 
the butlers come in, Mary Costello goes 
out.”’ 

‘“‘He’d be makin’ a poor swap,” says I, 
‘“‘and I bet he’d never let it stand. I expect 
you’re one of the kind they just can’t get 
along without.” 

“‘Qh-ho!” says she, restin’ her hands on 
her hips and gazin’ at me. ‘“‘Listen to the 
blarney, will you? What put that thought 
in your head, young feller?” 

“T’ve worked with your kind before,” 
says I, “but not often; and I’ve seen "em 
try to get along without the likes of you 
now and then. They had a poor time. You 
been with Mr. Tonelli quite a spell, eh?” 

“T have that,” says she. “Nine years 
next St. Patrick’s.”’ 

“ And he hasn’t always had an outfit like 
this, I expect,” says I. 

‘“‘Has he?’’ says she. “It was a five-room 
walk-up on West Eighty-fifth off Ninth 
Avenue where I first started comin’ in by 
the day for him and the missus.” 

“Oh!” says I. ‘“There’s a Mrs. Tonelli, 
is there?”’ 

“There was,’’ says she, ‘‘and I suppose 
the poor thing is still knockin’ around 
somewhere, God help her. But you’ll not 
see her here.”’ 

“‘Shunted her, did he?”’ I asks. 

She nods. 

“When they get money they usually 
do,” she goes on, punchin’ up the mattress 
and spreadin’ on the sheet. “But some of 
it was her fault too. She had a tongue. 
There! That’ll do for a bed for you—while 
fe stay, which I’m guessin’ won’t be so 

ong.” 

“T might fool you, Mrs. Costello,”’ says 
I. ‘I’m plannin’ on quite a stop. What’s 
the idea? Hard to get along with, is he?” 

“Did you ever see one of these musicians 
that wasn’t?’ says she. “‘And if you don’t 
know how to handle him 3 

“Say, that’s my specialty,” says I, ‘‘hu- 
morin’ finicky he-bosses. I don’t claim I 
can get along with fussy old ladies always, 
but with a man it’s different. All you gotta 
do is find out what they want and give it 
to’em. That'll be my program with Mr. 
Tonelli.” 

“Then I wish you luck,” says Mrs. Cos- 
tello, givin’ the bedclothes a final lick and 
hustlin’ back toward the house. 

’Course it don’t sound so promisin’, but 
that only gets me up on my toes ready to 
put over the snappy service. And when 
Betty of the peevish mouth comes out to 
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“By Jove,” he said to himself, “he’s a 
right-handed man practicing to be left- 
handed. Now why?” 

A right-handed man who trained himself 
to use his left hand! And why? A detail, 
perhaps, but it is attention to details that 
makes a successful whole. . . . Ifaman 
were right-handed all’his life, and desired 
in all things to make himself unrecogniz- 
able, he would train himself to use the left, 
to use it as habitually as if it had been his 
custom from birth. This was a 
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thought. If it were so, then Still Face was 
making himself over from some individua 

he had been to one he wished to be. Even 
the handwriting—that would be of another 
character. Keats wondered what hand Still 
Face wrote with his right. A desire to see 
the product of the man’s pen obsessed him. 
Then came arash thought, a daring thought, 
perhaps an unwise thought. Yet Still Face 
was alone—and man to man he had little to 
fear. He put the thought into execution. 
Arising from his crouching posture, he 


EASING IN WITH EGBERT 


(Continued from Page 34) 


give me the order for a 2:30 start I’ve got 
the car all slicked up inside and out. 

“‘How’s Egbert’s mixture today, cutie?”’ 
says I. 

“Do your own explorin’, Mr. Gillan,” 
says she, ‘‘and forget the pet names.” 

“T can forget everything but you, 
sweetie,” says I. 

“Watch out I don’t give you sumpin’ 
you'll remember a long time,” says she, 
drawin’ back one hand. 

“Shoot,” says I. “I’d sooner have a slap 
from you than a hug from most of ’em, and 
I’m figurin’ on gettin’ both before the week 
is through. What’s your first evenin’ off?” 

“Thursday,” says she, “‘but your name 
ain’t listed opposite the date.” 

“Then scratch the entry and write Rusty 
Gillan in its place,” says I, ‘‘for that’s the 
night you and me are gonna do some fancy 
steppin’. I’ll bet you’re a bear at jazz, and 
I’m some spieler myself.” 

“Say, you don’t owe yourself any grudge, 
do you?”’ says she. 

But her little mouth ain’t quite so peey- 
ish as she leaves, and the look she throws 
over her shoulder has kind of a cut-up 
twinkle init. Yeauh, you gotta keep comin’ 
with some of ’em. 

Mainly, though, I’m concentratin’ on 
pleasin’ Mr. Tonelli. And you should have 
seen me throw in the frills as he comes out 
for his first official drive. Uh-huh. Hoppin’ 
out snappy and standin’ at the tonneau 
door with the light robe draped over one 
arm and the right hand up to the cap visor. 
It all registers too. He was lookin’ kinda 
glum when he first steps out, but this high- 
class stuff’ seems to put him in a better 
humor. 

“Ah, Gillan!” says he, lookin’ me over 
approvin’. “Quite smart today, aren’t we? 
I like that, for I am rather a fastidious per- 
son, you know.” 

“Yes, Mr. Tonelli,’ says I. ‘Where 
to, sir?”’ 

“Now let me see,’”’ says he, stoppin’ with 
one foot on the runnin’ board and a fore- 
finger on his chin. 

“'There’s a polo match on at the country 
club, sir,” I suggests. ‘Shall I ——” 

“No, no,” he cuts in. ‘There would be a 
crowd of curious persons there, and I try to 
avoid the public gaze as much as possible. 
You must understand, Gillan, that my wish 
is to live here very quietly and to have as 
much privacy as I can. Of course I cannot 
help being recognized, but I do not care to 
be stared at any more than necessary. 
If you could find some unfrequented 
roads e 

“T get you, sir,” says I. “Slow, fast or 
medium?” 

“Oh, just an easy jogging along,” says 
he. “I put in rather a hectic night, ham- 
mering out a chorus score for a new revue, 
and my nerves aren’t what they should be. 
A quiet drive among peaceful scenes is 
what I crave, Gillan.” 

‘Yes, sir,” says I. 

And that’s what he got. I picked out all 
the back roads I came to, and some that 
wasn’t much more’n lanes, and all the mobs 
we come anywhere near was once when we 
passed a schoolhouse where the kids were 
out for recess, but bein’ only youngsters 


they didn’t stand up and give three cheers 
for The Monarch of Melody. They just 


stood and gawped, except a couple of little _ 


pirates that slung green apples after us. 
Miles and miles we jogged along that way, 
and two or three times I thought I was lost 
completely, but whenever we’d strike a 
main highway I’d hunt for another back 
road and swing into it. 

In fact, I thought I was bein’ kinda 
clever at keepin’ Egbert out of the public 
eye, and I was expectin’ to be handed a few 
bouquets, but he sits there on the back seat 
without sayin’ a word for more’n an hour. 
Then, in the windshield mirror, I notices 
that he’s lookin’ sort of annoyed. 

“What a wretched road!’’ he says 
finally. ‘“‘Can’t you find a better one than 
this, Gillan?”’ 

“T’ll try, sir,” says I. 

I did come across a dirt road that wasn’t 
so bad, but it was some job gettin’ back 
home without exposin’ him to the view of 
more or less people. I done my best, though, 
and when he climbs out at the lodge he’s 
almost grouchy. 

“Huh!” thinks I. ‘‘I slipped up some- 
where. I wonder how?”’ 

Next day we went through about the 
same performance, Egbert startin’ out 
fairly chirky and comin’ back with a sour 
look on his face. I can’t dope it out either. 
Why, I couldn’t have kept him out of sight 
more if I’d been smugglin’ a Chink across 
the border. 

Meanwhile I’d been gettin’ on with 
Betty, and that night between dances I put 
the whole thing up to her. 

She just snickers. 

“Why, you poor simp!”’ says she. “‘Did 
you let him feed you all that? ’Course he 
wouldn’t let you take him to the country 
club. He ain’t a member, that’s why; al- 
though he’s been tryin’ to get his name put 
up ever since he’s been out here. Them 
swells just won’t have him.” 

“Oh!”’ says I. ‘‘But why should he get 
so sore on the back-road drives? Honest, I 
hardly gave anybody a peek at him except 
a few farmers, and if it’s duckin’ the public 
gaze he wants z 

“Wegbert!’”? says she. “Him duck bein’ 
seen? Why, he just eats it up! That’s 
what he lives on. Say, do you think he’d 
spend an hour shavin’ and manicurin’, and 
doll up in a different costume every day, if 
he thought he wasn’t gonna be piped off by 
anybody but farmers? He’s simply nuts on 
the publicity stuff, and he’s sore because 
these society folks don’t make any fuss over 
him. And you tryin’ to keep the public off 
him! Oh, lady!” 

‘Well, that’s where I flopped,” I admits. 
“Lucky I’ve found a little playmate who'll 
wise me up now and then. Eh, Betty? 
How about our havin’ another fox-trot? 
Ah, never mind about the dashin’ plumber 
that brought you. He’s got too many feet 
in his shoes, and his ears ain’t mates. Let 
him stand there and glare. Come along.” 

“Oh, you sheik!” says Betty, slidin’ into 
the side hold. 

’Course that sounded like an inside tip, 
but I wasn’t sure about Egbert until I’d 
brought in the mail next forenoon and had 
waited around the studio while he runs 


the porch and boldly rang the 
mission. 


and standing in the doorway 
Keats calmly, immobile, ungues 
“Ah, Mr. Dodd,” he said ¢ 
Then, standing aside to allow 
pass, he said, ‘‘You are wel 
welcome, I assure you.” q 
5 


(T0 BE CONCLUDED) 


through it to see if there was 
wires to be sent. He does ha 
bunch of stuff, and as he sorts it 
off a line of patter; mostly for 
I suspect. 

“‘Hah!’’hesnorts. ‘‘ Morei 
the butcher, the grocer, the lig 
pany, and so on. You may ta 
to Mrs. Costello, Gillan, and as 
over them. Then here we haye 
see. Yes, I thought so. 
from amateur lyric writers 
buy weak imitations of 
Quick, Gillan. The was 
these M-m-m. Mu 
dear silly public. ‘An origin 
Says she’s been singing my s 
I began publishing. Ano 
know if I will please write so 
like my Mammy piece and if 
an autographed copy. This on 
photo, inscribed ‘A loyal adm 
a sweet face; eh, Gillan?” 

I agrees that it is, althou 
looks to me like a sappy fem 
for it. But he sticks it up o1 
a row of others, and I notice 
line of such letters, sometim 
’em twice and quotin’ the choice 
even some that was reg’lar ma 

“Poor things!’”’ says he. “ 
must drop them each a line» 
time. ‘One must be kind to 
creatures. And after all, itissi 
which cheer me up and keep 
away. One can’t stop them f 
their appreciation, although 
times embarrassing to have the 
personal element so strongly. 
most of them are at a safe dists 
immediate neighbors are mc 
There! That will be all, Gillan, 

But I’d got a new line oe 
seen the covers of his variov 
I’d noticed how every one had: 
of his face printed on it. Heh 
I expect, so no one will knoy 
they see him. I didn’t spill: 
from then on I works out ad 
gram. 

For one thing, I didn’t di 
more back roads. Not with I 
first stab is to let on I’d take 
turn as I swung in around the ¢ 
grounds. Some sort of a he 
bein’ staged and the verands 
with women and girls, but | 
Egbert divin’ down into the | 
hidin’ under the lap robe. N 
back on the seat tryin’ to loo 
aristocratic as they turn and ¢ 
and it’s only when we’re out 
road again that he gives me th 

“A bit stupid, Gillan,” says 

“Sorry, Mr. Tonelli,” sa 
dames took an eyeful, all 
shouldn’t grudge ’em that mu 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter this o1 

Next he finds he’s forgott 
rettes, and when he wants to 
’em I suggests I can get him 
big hotel a mile or two aheat 
object to that, so I parks rigl 
the main lobby and dashes in. 

“No, girlie,” I says to the 
vamp. ‘They ain’t for me. ¢ 
sians, if you got ’em. They? 
Tonelli, you know.” Fa 

“Ts he anybody special?” 

“Only The Song-Hit 
“He’s the one that write 
Mammy, The Mush-a-Mush 
them pieces.” 

““Reely!”’ she. 
Where?” : 

I points out Egbert, po 
mental, and drills around wh 
on the word to the desk ele 
clerk tells a couple of g 
swarm out to the veranda 
news. Say, it’s wonderful 

(Continued on Page 
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t 
fee on the gas! Let ’er out! Safety 

last! This is more than the lingo of 
>) the speed demon. It expresses the 
{ spirit of the age. It applies to our 
vole lives. We drive machines over the 
ted limit—and we drive ourselves the 
sae way, forcing our spent bodies to new 
/rtions, whipping our jaded nerves to alert- 
1's with artificial stimulants. 


Too much speed! Speed relentless and un- 
‘trolled. A destroyer of life, health, and 
}>piness. 

Che United States Life Tables, 1920, show 
lt the average American passes the period 
ull health and vigor at the age of 31. With 
fof his life yet before him he hits the long 
iil downward. Too much speed! We arrive 
the end of health long before we arrive at 
/ end of life. We cut corners. We step on 
| gas. We junk the human machine—the 
st precious vehicle in the world—while 
/ most difficult part of the journey is yet 
(be made. 


| Fatigue— the danger signal! 


Nature provides a stop signal—fatigue—to 
mn when the body needs rest. This signal 
3meant to be obeyed. Obeying it—allow- 
the body proper rest when the fatigue 
jal gives warning—is a sensible safety- 
t measure. It makes possible the recharg- 
of the exhausted batteries of energy. 

Yertain stimulants have the power to 
den the fatigue warning. One of the most 
amon of these is caffein. Caffein appears 


to create new energy. Actually it paralyzes 
the danger signal, and draws on the body’s 
necessary reserve. 


The person who regularly overrides the stop 
signal of fatigue is exhausting, bit by bit, his 
reserve of energy. He is storing up trouble for 
the future. Figures of indisputable accuracy 
show that this trouble begins, in the average 
American, at the age of 31. Too much speed! 


Life is a long-distance race 


It is time for Americans—men and women 
—to slow down, to conserve some of their 
energy, instead of squandering it recklessly. 
Life is not a sprint, but a long-distance race, 
and the race is not won by those who spurt 
their strength away in the first lap. 

In 2,000,000 American homes people have 
learned the wholesomeness and enjoyment 
of Postum. In these homes Postum has re- 
placed beverages containing caffein, the nerve 
stimulant. Instead of caffein, their hot meal- 
time drink contains only the wholesome food, 
wheat. For Postum is a// wheat. It has the 
rich, full flavor of roasted wheat. 

This is a drink for every member of the 
family, every meal of the day! There isn’t 
a taut nerve, a sleepless hour, or a headache 
in it. A drink which builds, rather than tears 
down—which contributes, rather than robs. 


In the interest of your health and happi- 
ness during your later years—for the sake 
of a strong finish in the race of life, instead of 
a faltering one—we want you to try Postum 
for thirty days. And we will give you, free, 
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entence and economy! Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, made in the cup by adding boiling water, is the 


‘orm costs less than most other hot drinks. 


sasiest drink in the world to prepare. Postum Cereal (the kind you boil) is also easy to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes. Either 
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your first week’s supply of Postum for this 
thirty-day test. 

But it isn’t fair to expect to throw off the 
effects of a habit of years in a week. So we 
want you to carry this test through for the 
full thirty days—check up on your feelings 
at the end of this period—shen decide. 

In addition to the week’s free supply, we 
will have Carrie Blanchard, nationally fa- 
mous food demonstrator, send you her own 
directions for preparing Postum in the most 
delicious way. 

Too much speed! Don’t trifle longer with 
your destiny by continuing to override the 
danger signal of fatigue. Accept Carrie 
Blanchard’s offer now! 


Carrie Blanchara’s Offer 


“IT want you to try Postum for thirty days. I want 
to start you out.on your test by giving you a week’s 
supply, and my own directions for making it. 


“You will be glad to know, too, that Postum costs 
much less per cup. : 

“Will you send me your name and address? Tell me 
which kind you prefer—Instant Postum or Postum 
Cereal (the kind you boil). I’ll see that you get the first 
week’s supply and my personal directions right away.” 


FREE—MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


_ _ S.E.P. 11-29-24 
Postum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send 
me, without cost or obligation, the first week’s supply of 


Instant Postum 
Postum CEREAL 


Name 
Street 
City. 
In Canada address 


Canavan Postum Cereat Co., Limited 
45 Front Street, East, Toronto, Ontario 
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jup excitement that way. I’ll bet 
4 people never heard of Egbert 
Jes but that don’t stop ’em from 
; iebiheads important and whis- 
is erfect strangers that the hand- 
dag gent sittin’ there in the new 
is Tonelli, the great composer. 

! the first I knew, everybody in 
of the house had either gone 
yut on the veranda or was crowded 
» windows, and they was all 
yay like a lot of flies around a 


at’s him. The Song-Hit King — 

prayatties run up to a thousand a 

I like a genius, don’t he?” 

4. Something like an Italian too.” 

@2 gushy female keeps remarkin’, 
le and interesting! The dear 


ore I could crowd through the 
7 the bellhops and some of the 
jd caught thefever. For a minute 
«: while I was blocked off I didn’t 
I’dstarted, and I wouldn’t have 
ised to have found Egbert in a 
i on the tonneau floor. 


ain’itup. Well, I didn’t doa thing 
yip—touchin’ my cap as I passes 
lrarettes and holdin’ a match for 
tone. Then I hops in behind the 
nsteps on the button. Must have 
1 of the help that takes this as a 
J art the cheer, but anyway a lot of 
joins in and most of the ladies 
handkerchiefs. It’s what you 
quite a little ovation. And, just 
wakin’ out of a trance, Egbert 
, works up a cheek flush, droops 
yelashes, and lifts his hat grace- 
gs the bus out around the flower 
was drivin’ a deputy chief to a 


rion’t say anything until we’re a 
, and then he leans forward to 
|Glad you could find my favorite 
‘ianks, awfully, Gillan.” 

sll. The gazin’ crowd, the chatter, 
e| he passes over as if it was some- 
i; was pulled every day. But 
tl rest of the afternoon he’s in a 
or than I’d ever seen him before, 
at at the lodge he slips me a 


where I begins doublin’ as 
s agent and private ballyhoo 
dn’t exactly lay awake nights 
advertisin’ stunts, but after 
t miss many chances that came 
tin’ the Tonelli stock. On every 
1ade I’d fake excuses for stoppin’ 
nd I did everything except carry 
dm and cymbals. At fillin’ sta- 
» post office in the village, at 
ores, Id tip off the bystanders 
I was drivin’ for, and though 

lw cheer I never failed to 
in’ their necks. I got clever 
e I was steppin’ around to 
tank, or as I’m mailin’ some 
in’ a grocery order, I’d man- 
ce confidential to somebody 


n’ the local papers and 
rindow posters, I kept track 
mts that was goin’ on, from 
9 church weddin’s and horse 
if the time fitted in with our 
schedule you bet I saw that Eg- 

ong those present. I had to 
or, work up a slow leak by 
re valve, and pull all kinds 
to do it, but I gave him a 


kes to makin’ up elaborate. 
at he’s fond of bein’ ex- 
of females, whether they’re 

aged dames, and if I’ve 
a bunch of ’em smilin’ at 
on a nice tip as already 
my pocket. For I’ve dis- 
bert ain’t quite the youth 
Before he gets gussied up 
e's apt to be baggy under the 
ay hairs on the neck, and 
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my guess is that he’ll never see forty again. 
But when he appears in public he looks 
almost as young as in the pitchers on his 
pieces. There’s no doubt, either, but that 
he loves the ladies—all of ’em. Accordin’ 
to Betty, he writes mushy letters to more’n 
a dozen long-distance mashes, and keeps 


. three or four near-by affairs runnin’ all the 


time. 

“Egbert!’’ says she. “Say, he ought to 
be out in Hollywood.” 

“Ah, don’t be rough on him,” says I. 
“Them geniuses are apt to be like that, 
I expect.” 

“What he needs,” says Betty, “‘is a two- 
eyed wife to keep him from runnin’ wild. 
You ain’t helpin’ him any either, Rusty. 
He’s been growin’ worse since you came.” 

“How foolish!’’ says I. ‘Why, I’m just 
givin’ his dear public a close-up of him now 
and then. It keeps him chirked up and it 
don’t do anybody a bit of harm. Got some- 
thing rich for him tomorrow. There’s one 
of them big charity bazaars bein’ sprung 
over on the north shore, and I’m gonna 
land Egbert in the middle of it if I have to 
lose a wheel off. He’ll make a big hit there 
too. You’ll see.” 

I thought I was braggin’ some, at that, 
for all the plans I had was to wander over 
with Egbert and trust to luck. I might 
think up something offhand after we got 
there. Well, I did, but it wasn’t until I’d 
tried to drive through the gateway to a big 
private estate where the affair was bein’ 
staged and got held up by a couple of 
sweet young things in Spanish costumes. 
They wanted two bones for tyin’ a yellow 
tag on the radiator cap. 

“What’s all 


“T say!” protests Egbert. 
this?” 

“Tt’s for the benefit of some kind of 
foreign orphans,”’ I explains. “‘I expect you 
don’t want to invest that much, though.” 

“Oh, certainly,’ says Egbert. ‘Here, 
give them this.” And he passes over a 
ten-spot, which gets the girls squealin’ de- 
lighted. 

*“Now I suppose we may drive along,” 
goes on Egbert. “‘We are not obliged to go 
in, are we?”’ 

“Tf you wouldn’t mind for a minute or 
so,” says I. ‘‘There’s an old boss of mine 
here that I’d like to ” 

“Very well,’ says he, flashin’ his eyes at 
the flappers. 

So we rolls in through the grounds until 
we comes to a big lawn stuck around with 
fancy booths, where the real highway rob- 
bery was takin’ place. I parks as near as 
I can to where the mob was thickest and 
tells Egbert it won’t take me long to find 
my man. 

Well, I scouted around givin’ the outfit 
the quick once-over. It’s a swell crowd, all 
right, the men in nifty afternoon regalia 
and the ladies got up fine and flossy. There’s 
all kinds of junk for sale, tents for amateur 
fortune tellers, games of various kinds goin’ 
on, and tea and trimmin’s bein’ served. 
You could have a rosebud pinned in your 
coat for a dollar, or buy a chance on a 
tourin’ car for five. I ducked everything 
by pointin’ to my shuffer’s badge and askin’ 
for Mr. Rollins. Not that I knew any guy 
by that name, but it seemed as good as 
any. And it worked fine. That is, it did 
until I drifted over by this buntin’-draped 
platform where a card announces that at 
3:30 and 5:30 some musical-comedy star 
was gonna sing. I’d been tackled by a 
classy dame to buy a ticket. 

“Sorry,” says I. ‘I’m huntin’ for Mr. 


“James H.,” says I. 

“Why, I don’t believe he has come out 
yet,”’ says she, ‘‘but there is Mrs. Rollins, 
right over there.” 

“Oh, never mind then,” says I. 

“No trouble,” says the lady. ‘‘ You may 
leave the message with her. It might be 
important. Come.” 

And before I knew it I’d been towed up 
to the music platform and shoved in front 
of an imposin’ old girl with three chins and 
bulgy eyes. 

“Well, what about Mr. Rollins?” she 
demands. 

“Why,” says I, diggin’ my toe into the 
turf, “I kinda thought I’d—er Well, 

ou see ——”’ 

“Oh, tell it!”’ says she. ‘About what?”’ 

“About Mr. Tonelli,” says I. ‘‘He— 
he’s here.” 

“Tonelli?’’ says she, starin’ sort of vague. 

“Egbert Tonelli,” I goes on. ‘‘The com- 
poser. My Miami Mammy, and all that.”’ 

This seems to get over. ‘Oh, really!” 
says she. ‘‘How fortunate! Did you hear 
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that, Mrs. Boomer-Day? Tonelli has ar- 
rived. He is the—the ——”’ 

“The Song-Hit King,” I puts in. 

“Yes,”’ adds Mrs. Rollins, “‘he is the 
great composer—writes those delightful 
Mammy songs, you know. And he’s here.”’ 

“He is? Actually!’ says the Boomer 
party, starin’ around excited. ‘‘Where? 
We must capture him. Get him to do 
something.” 

“Of course,”’ says the other. ‘‘ What will 
he do? What can he do? Play, perhaps? 
Or sing for us?”’ 

“T don’t know about that,’ says I. 
“He’s mighty shy, Mr. Tonelli is. And I 
never knew of his performin’ in public.” 

‘At least,”’ says Mrs. Rollins, ‘he might 
be induced to autograph programs, or 
something. We will see.”’ 

“Well, you’ll have to make it snappy,” 
says I, ‘“‘for he ain’t plannin’ to stay more’n 
a few minutes. He’s just down the line, 
sittin’ in his car. You’ll know him by me.” 

“We shall come right along,’”’ says Mrs. 
Boomer. 

“But listen,’ I adds, ‘‘don’t say who 
told you or I might lose my job. He hates 
gettin’ in the spotlight, and I’m takin’ a 
long chance. I’m an orphan myself, you 
see, and I had to.” 

“We shall pretend to discover him,”’ says 
Mrs. Rollins. 

“Say,” I puts in, “if you want to cinch 
gettin’ him, send a committee of girls, easy- 
lookers. Not that you couldn’t ——” 

“T quite agree, young man,” says she. 
“Alicia, call in some of those flower girls.’ 

Havin’ started ’em, I stalls around a few 
minutes, and I hadn’t more’n got back to 
the car before I sees the two ladies sickin’ 
on a bunch of young society buds, and the 
next I know we’re surrounded by a gigglin’ 
squealin’ group. 

“Why, there is Mr. Tonelli!”’ calls out 
one. 

“Not the great Tonelli?’’ asks another. 

“Why, of course it is! The King of Song 
Writers. Oh, Mr. Tonelli!” 

With that the mobbin’ process begins. 
They climbs on the runnin’ boards and all 
gushes at once. 

Won’t he please come and do something 
for the dear little orphans? Oh, he must 
help out—a real celebrity is just what they 
need to make the bazaar a success. For a 
little while anyway. The committee will be 
thrilled if he will. 

And I gotta hand it to Egbert for puttin’ 
over his modesty act well. Honest, by the 
way he hung back and got pink in the ears 
he almost convinced me. But I notice he 
let himself be dragged out of the car and 
waltzed off to the platform with a pippin on 
either arm. Durin’ which time Mrs. Rol- 
lins and her helper has been soundin’ the 
tom-tom industrious and folks begun gath- 
erin’ from all parts of the grounds. I trails 
along, too, and views the scene from the 
background where new arrivals was ex- 
plainin’ to each other who it was that was 
stirrin’ up all the excitement, and if they 
didn’t know I threw in the details. Yeauh. 
If bein’ made a fuss over was what Egbert 
yearned for, I sure had filled the order. He 
was posed up there at a little table signin’ 
his name to programs at a dollar a throw 
with peachy girls around him so thick he 
could hardly move his elbow. Eddie Cantor 
or Nat Goodwin never had a thing on him, 
and there’s no doubt but that he’s havin’ 
the time of his life. 

I was standin’ back grinnin’ when I no- 
tices this red-haired maid with the kinda 
sharp nose and the blazin’ blue eyes. She 
ain’t any young thing, but in the black 
dress with the cross-tied apron she looks 
sort of slim and neat. She’d been carryin’ 
a tray of little cakes out to the tea table, 
but has stopped to take in the performance 
at the music platform. Seems to interest 
her a lot. 

“He don’t like it or anything, does he?”’ 
I suggests. 

“Huh!” says she, not shiftin’ her eyes. 

““Know who he is?’”’ I goes on. “Tonelli, 
The Monarch of Melody.”’ 

“How do you know so much about him?” 
she asks. 

“Hasy,’ says I. ‘I’m his shuffer.” 

“Chauffeur!” says she. ‘‘He’s got to 
that, has he? Must be living in style.” 

“All the style there is,”’ says I. “‘Why 
not? Ain’t his pieces sellin’ by the million? 
No wonder the ladies are after him. And 
he’s gettin’ to be some gay bird, I’ll say.” 

‘Oh, he is, is he?”’ It comes out kinda 
hard and choky, and the next thing I know 
she’s bust out cryin’. ‘‘The beast!’ says 
she. ‘And me slaving like this. Here! 
Take this tray.” 
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I finds myself holdin’ the cakes and 
watchin’ her push through to the platform. 
She’s got some sharp voice when she lets it 
out too. 

“Egbert!” she fairly shrieks. 

As he hears it he loses all his color, and 
the smug smile fades from the thick lips as 
he gawps down at her. 

““Maggie!’’ he murmurs. 

““Yes,’”’ says she, high and shrill; ‘the 
Maggie you married when you was a drug- 
store clerk; the Maggie you ran away 
from five years ago and left to starve. No, 
T’ll not hush. I’ll tell ’em all what a wretch 
you are, and how you wouldn’t even send 
me a few dollars when I wrote you from the 
hospital. A fine one you are, to be cuttin’ 
up like this, you—you ‘g 

She found the stingin’ word that suited 
her after a second or so, and outside of that 
little hitch there was no break in the flow of 
language. For it was some bawlin’ out she 
gave Egbert. It was what you might call a 
masterpiece; a complete, finished piece of 
work. Nothin’ seemed to be left out or 
slurred over. 

I expect it was the big scene of Maggie’s 
life, one she’d probably rehearsed over to 
herself a good many times, and she sure did 
justice to the subject. There didn’t seem to 
be one of Egbert’s weak points that she 
failed to touch on, nor any of his mean 
traits that she omitted; from the fifty dol- 
lars he borrowed off’n her brother to get 
married on, to the night they had their final 
row and he sneaked out with his suitcase at 
daylight, never to show up again. It was 
a tenement-house tongue-lashin’, all right, 
with a de luxe settin’. Maggie simply let 
herself go. 

Startin’ in at a fairly high pitch, her 
voice got shriller and shriller, her eyelids 
redder, and the cords in her neck stood out 
stringier than ever. As she clawed at the 
platform and shook her fist in the air she 
wasn’t a pretty sight. 

Egbert? Say, he took it lyin’ down. 
After one feeble attempt to hush her up he 
just sits there with his eyes set stary and his 
face the color of a piece of cheese. Then his 
shoulders slump and his chin sags as Maggie 
makes a sad wreck of what had promised to 
be a perfect afternoon. 

And you should have seen the dazed look 
on the faces of the swell dames standin’ 
around as this human tornado cuts loose 
sudden out of a clear sky with no warnin’. 
Mrs. Rollins turned purple clear into her 
third chin, and the Boomer-Day party 
stood there wringin’ her fat fingers. As for 
the bunch of society buds that had been 
hoverin’ around Egbert, they begun backin’ 
away with their hands over their ears. 

’Course this couldn’t go on indefinite, 
but it ain’t until Maggie has worked up a 
fine fit of hysterics that a couple of special 
cops come puffin’ in important and drags 
her off towards the back of the house. Even 
then nobody seemed to know what to do, 
and Egbert is still sittin’ there sort of 
stunned when I edged in, climbed on the 
platform and took him by the arm. 

“‘T guess it’s all over, Mr. Tonelli,’”’ says 
I. ‘How about beatin’ it home?” 

I’d almost got him down the side steps 
when Mrs. Rollins comes to life and glares 
at me over the rail. 

“T hope you realize, young man,”’ says 
she, “that you have ruined everything for 
us—you and your disgusting Mr. Tonelli.” 

“Huh!” says I. ‘“‘Wasn’t you just as 
anxious to exhibit a celebrity as I was to 
push him on? How did I know he had a 
past that needed chloride of lime on it? 
And maybe the orphans’ll never know.” 

All the way back to the lodge, never a 
peep comes from Egbert, who rides most 
of the way with his head in his hands. But 
as I stands sheepish by the car door when 
he drags himself out he stops to give me 
a sorry look. 

‘So it was you who arranged all these— 
er—little affairs, eh?’’ he asks. 

I nods and hunches my shoulders. ‘I 
was only tryin’ to give you what you 
wanted,” says I, “but I expect this last 
trip I kinda overplayed my hand.” 

“‘T am quite sure you did,’’ says he. “I 
shall leave a check for you with Mrs. Cos- 
tello, and I mean to see that your successor 
confines his talents merely to driving the 
car.” 

Oh, well! I guess there is such a thing 
as bein’ too good at a game. As I was 
tellin’ Betty when we was breakin’ our 
final clinch, ‘Look what they handed Co- 
lumbus and Napoleon. Huh!” 

Editor’s Note—This is the eighth of a series of 
stories by Mr. Ford. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 
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Step by Step 


N matters of this sort a 

good first step is to have 
the forethought—and the 
good taste—to bring along 
a box of Romance Selections. 

Prepared specially as gift 
chocolates—Romance Choc- 
olates are made with partic- 
ular care. None but the 
purest ingredients are used— 
the chocolate coatings are un- 
usually rich and smooth, and 
a wide variety of delicious 
centers are packed in each 
assortment. 


Cox Confectionery Company, 
East Boston, Mass. 


J® Your DEALER ‘cannot supply 
you, we will mail you (post- 
paid) on receipt of $1.00 and 
your dealer's name, a pound 
box of Romance Selections. 


OMANCE 
HOCOLATES 


THE SATURDAY 


“Old sauerkraut,” I said, ‘‘you keep 
your own chemise on and I’ll keep mine.” 

Honestly, I thought his attitude was 
both quaint and charming, but I changed 
my mind when a few days afterward he 
came to me and said, ‘‘ My friend, I regret 
that I am under the necessity of notifying 
you, formally, to discontinue your calls 
upon my cousin.” 

Naturally, it gave me a jolt. 

“Why,” I said, “that’s a little crude, 
isn’t it? Especially since we’re leaving in 
four or five days anyway.” 

He looked me straight in the eye. 

“Tam very sorry,” he said; ‘‘but in view 
of the circumstances, I cannot possibly go 
on that trip with you.” 

That was a harder jolt. But the oddest 
thing about it was the way it made me 
think of Louise. 

She was a nice girl, of course, and I’d 
grown rather fond of her, in a way; but if 
Jean-Paul hadn’t adopted the air of a grand 
seigneur, and then broken our arrange- 
ment, I don’t suppose I’d ever have put on 
my rose spectacles. But I was fairly young 
and obstreperous myself, so when he tacked 
up that no-trespass sign, I simply obeyed 
the impulse and shot it full of holes. Or you 
might say that at that specific instant I fell 
in love with her. No, I didn’t exactly fall 
in love; I was pushed. 

“My friend,” I said, “‘are you engaged 
to her? Have you even proposed to her?” 

“Proposed to her!” said Jean-Paul furi- 
ously. ‘“‘You mistake yourself! In France, 
that is not how itis done. And how can my 
parentseven communicate with her parents? 
I have no income; I have no reputation; I 
have not yet arrived. But between cous- 
ins, everything could have been settled. 
And then merely for pastime, and meaning 
nothing, you divert her attention to your- 
self! You! My friend! And under my 
roof! 

“That is why I cannot go on the trip with 
you; I must stay here to repair the damage 
you have already caused.” 

Jean-Paul was a Picard, but back in 
Mechanicsburg they used to call me 
Muggsy. At the same time, I’d eaten his 
salt, to say nothing of his tripe and onions. 
So I tried to calm down. 

“Jean-Paul,” I said, ‘‘what if I am now 
taking this affair more seriously, myself, 
and perhaps resent your interference?”’ 

He stared at me until—well, until I was 
glad I weighed a hundred and eighty. 

“Tf any other man had so insulted our 
hospitality,’’ he said, “I should have de- 
manded satisfaction. But you are a for- 
eigner, and you were once my good friend. 
I salute the recollection of that friendship, 
but it is dead.” 

“T’d better move over to the inn, then,” 
I said. : 

If you put any stock in current fiction, of 
course, then when two pals get into a jam 
about the same girl they ought to play a 
round of golf to see which one takes the 
4:57 for South Africa, leaving the winner to 
monopolize the lady. But Jean-Paul and 
I didn’t even eat a philopena. In fact, he 
was extremely cold and glassy, and when I 
shifted over to the inn I growled at my 
lunch as if somebody was trying to take it 
away from me. 

It was rather embarrassing, too, to have 
to run out on Pa and Ma Delvaille under 
those particular conditions, only I was so 
young and shortsighted that I couldn’t 
appreciate anybody’s perspective but my 
own. I mean, according to the local stand- 
ards, I was nothing but a rank outsider 
who’d sneaked in and stolen the west wind 
out of the new mah-jongg set. But how 
could I have known that Jean-Paul had 
been smitten to his very core? In Amer- 
ica, when a man wants to marry a girl he 
gets a facial massage and tells her so; but 


in France he drops a hint to his grand-— 


mother, and she whispers it to his mother, 
and his mother bolts the door and confesses 
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IN PICARDIE 


(Continued from Page 17) 


it to his father, and his father goes stealthily 
by night and betrays it to the girl’s father, 
and he bates his breath and hisses it to his 
wife, and she sends for her great-aunt 
Stephanie and all the other relatives, and 
in about two months, after the eighty-sixth 
ballot, they vote that the young man can 
have the girl, plus the silver and linen. And 
then, as a kind of afterthought, they tell 


. the girl. And in the meantime the young 


folks have met as much as twice, in the 
presence of competent witnesses, and 
prattled about the weather and the best 
fertilizer for beets. So how could I have 
known what was fermenting between 
Jean-Paul’s ears? 

At any rate, in the afternoon I saw 
Louise and gave her a broad, general out- 
line of what had been going on. Oh, I was 
quite the cavalier! I didn’t even tell her 
that Jean-Paul had owed me two hundred 
franes since Christmas. I didn’t tell her 
that I hadn’t begun to worship her until 
quarter of eleven that same morning 
either. The main point was that I was 
seized with romance and that it was an 
acute attack. You see, Jean-Paul had 
cranked up my imagination again. He’d 
made me visualize a cute suburban villa 
covered with roses, and Louise in a leghorn 
hat, and plenty of sunshine and rapture, 
and no butcher’s bills, and about nine 
graded cherubs, all lifting up their sweet 
little trebles in concert. I never stopped to 
consider that they’d all have to be house- 
broken and taught to shut up occasionally. 
No, I was very young. But I’ve grown 
older since. 

We were on the edge of the forest. I 
dashed in and snapped off a twig and 
dashed back and gave it to her. And she 
was quite familiar enough with regional 
traditions to guess what it meant. Do you 
remember? 


There the youth, on a blue May night, 
Soft to the maiden’s home steals he; 

Binds a bough to the lintel’s height 
From dark fir tree. 


Gaston sigheth for Bernadette, 
Sorrow to come and joy to be; 
This she knows from the token set 

In secrecy. 


I don’t think I told you what she looked 
like. It’s curious, though, how young fel- 
lows don’t think of anything but looks. 
Never bother to ask themselves if the girl 
can mend socks, or how many tantrums she 
can have, but just get foolish about her 
complexion or her eyebrows. I tell you, it 
isn’t old age that’s the tragedy—it’s youth. 
Laugh that off! 

Well, Louise said she liked me tremen- 
dously, but she liked Jean-Paul too. And 
she said that what made it harder for her 
was just that very difference in customs. I 
could talk to her and Jean-Paul couldn’t. 
I could go walking with her, because I was 
an American, and he couldn’t dream of it, 
because he was French. 

“But, you see,”’ said Louise, ‘“‘I am the 
only one who understands. I am French, 
but Iam also American. So I ask both you 
and Jean-Paul to be generous. I accept 
each of you according to his own code. And 
it is difficult for me, too, for even though I 
understand both of you, we are, neverthe- 
less, in Picardie, and I am criticized.” 

So I said hoarsely, ‘“‘Would you rather I 
went away then, and tried to forget?” 

Instead of braining me, as she should 
have, she drew a long breath and cuddled 
the fir twig. 

“No,” she said. ‘‘I should be lonely 
without either of you.” 

Nifty, what? That was putting life in 
the party! But it’s born in ’em. 

Naturally, I wasn’t going off on any 
painting expedition now, any more than 
Jean-Paul was. No! I roughed it at the 
inn—built in 1650 and nothing changed 
since; not even the napkins—and nearly 
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every day Louise and I would 5 
the “misty green of the orch 
and sometimes she’d let me mal 
of her. As a matter of fact, I 
more sketches of her than I pain 
scapes. 

Meanwhile, Jean-Paul was r 
her farm pretty often, ostensib 
brace of pullets for a turkey g 
by sheer chance, no doubt, he’ 
Louise in the courtyard. But 
cousins was sure to be there as 
otherwise he might have told 
was looking well that morning- 
a Frenchman would have 
underhand and subtle. 

And then I heard from my une 
worst had occurred. As an arti 
awarded the Order of the De 

There wasa job ready for meintl 
Mechanicsburg, but if I still eray 
a niche for myself in the ladde: 
have to do it under my own 


stake, just as I preferred. 

It was a mighty judicial let 
tainly did make me feel like 
cheese soufflé. 

It hurt to tell Louise, but I 
to. Good, clean, manly compet 
was me all over. 

“What you really want to do 
isn’t it?’’ she asked. d 
and paint, no matter what sacrifi 

I said, “ Yes, but if you vo 
a girl, too, you’d think of thee 
time.” oe 

She said, “If a girl were reall: 
care for you, time wouldn’t m 
difference—or geography either.” 

I said, “Geography? Wha 
to do with it?” 

She said, ‘ We’re going ba 
in September. They want fatkh 
at Columbia. So if I were in yo 
only think of my talent.” 

I don’t remember if I deseri 
you; didI? Oh, well, it isn’t imp 
boy doesn’t think of anything | 
anyway. But you add Louise to. 
then add Picardie, and divide the 
twenty-two years, and the resul 
summer madness. 4 

Picardie! If you could just | 
that seventeenth-century inn 
Why, after I once got into the a 
of it, I shouldn’t have had 
quiver if D’Artagnan and 
Aramis had galloped up, all cov 
dust and blood, and stable b 
and with matted hair had rush 
the landlord had bent double 
“‘What is there for the service of | 
musketeers?’’ I’m getting maud 
it again. But it was bully countr 
unspoiled. And it still is, in spots 
thank heaven! the tourists alway 
main roads and hors d’ceuvres nd 
post cards. % 

Well, counting the draft, I 
three hundred dollars; but 
last me more than six months, unl! 
on bread and garlic and slept int 
And Fernand-Brossier had estim 
eral more years of study, and ever 
finally picked me as the prize st 
and I could manage to sta 
somehow, just how long would | 
To be sure, she’d said that time 
raphy wouldn’t count, if she Ww 
going to care for me; but w ( 
say so two or three years | 


Ay 


blind chance. 
where I was and either su 

It’s an amazing thing, when th 
so absolutely infested with 
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The idea 
shat it wasn’t so much a return 
; I fancied I had him licked and 
so he was making a clean get- 
, Lord! For the next week 
+ to take my proposals like soda 
+» times a day, after meals. But 
suldn’t say anything definite; 
‘shan that, it seemed that she 
\ssed the blighter, so I wasn’t 
diceited. 

got another terrific wallop. 
dedly I felt in my pocket for 
4—and it wasn’t there. It had 
vanished. I hadn’t had any 
use it since I’d paid my last 
¢ the inn, and in the meantime 
= over about five square miles of 
jo it was almost as bad as hunt- 
¢ fediterranean Sea for one par- 


} 


ne. 
e village had been rooting for 
Jnd hoping I’d break a leg, but 
s hey knew I was in trouble, the 
yarties looked like a census 
1. Oh, they’re wonderful peo- 
icards! 
patronne gave me chicken for 
{out charging extra for it, but I 
the bill fold. 
lly a mighty ticklish situation. 
price to stay where I was, and 
» price to go anywhere else. I 
n cable my uncle for more cash, 
) home on—and I’d only just 
(to go home! Try that compli- 
yur Ouija board! 
is SO sympathetic that I made 
)| of an ass of myself than usual. 
y we gave up hunting I think 
sommit suicide, to demonstrate 
é.tely I loved her. The project 
il to her, though, so I crawled 
inn. And at the inn, the first 
sv was Jean-Paul. But what a 
on! He’d bloomed out like a 
é—new suit, new hat, new shoes, 
y ing. 
ul,” I said, ‘‘you’ve sold a 


1) of them,”’ he said, ‘‘and I have 
sions besides. So I am here to 
e..”’ And he handed me the two 
ics he’d borrowed at Christmas. 

a knock-out? I mean, the 
s| was a blessing; but imagine 
e\rival marketing his stuff and 
a a capitalist just at that pre- 


‘in inform you,” said Jean-Paul, 
fter you will find me a more 
oonent. Until today, I have 
2d by this indebtedness. But 
> quits financially and also 
I consider that your previous 
sffset by your present conduct. 
s\ourself on the ground that you 
1. Very well; now that I have 
a money and taken strides 
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outation, I too will be Amer- 
1 put aside my heritage of 
ad without delaying for our 
scuss the question, I go to de- 
€ openly to mademoiselle—and 
amble servitor.”’ 


her about beet culture, what 
do if he stepped on the gas? 
er, I was thoroughly persuaded 
; Louise to scramble my eggs 
the rubber plant, life was going 
it, disease. 
‘my room for two hours before 
vi; I was going to do. Then I 
lurid epistle to Louise, packed 
e\igings and hired a blue cart 
' shock absorber to jounce me 
n¢ tation. 
43 I wired out to Fontainebleau 
\istinguished painter I’d hap- 
ny t, named Chaigneau, who was 
4" Opposed to Fernand-Brossier. 
"i my scheme: If two men on 
(3 of the fence agreed about me, 
as ell get behind a bronze grille 
Manicsburg Loan and Trust. 
*\lidn’t, why, I’d try to hang on 
left the details until later. 
si incipally because I couldn’t 
ae any headway with them at 


| Sent word for me to come on 
1X Canvases under my arm and 
‘ier man was lounging about 


ut he was tactful enough to 
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disappear while Chaigneau listened to my 
autobiography. 
' He was awfully paternal, Chaigneau was; 
but at the first landscape I showed him he 
began to paw his chin, and when he shook 
his head at the fourth, I felt lower than a 
mole’s toenails. Then suddenly he stopped. 
““What’s this?” 
“Oh, just a sketch,” I said. “I brought 


‘it along because of the background. I 


hoped you might like those willows.” 

He gazed at it quite a while, and then 
he said, “‘ You’ve been studying Steinlen’s 
posters?”’ 

“Never!” I said. 

I was really offended. Posters! But 
Chaigneau went to the door and beckoned 
in the other chap and aimed his thumb at 
my sketch of Louise. The other chap gave 
it a hard look, and then gave me one, and 
said, “Have you done many more like 
this?”’ 

“Oh, a couple of dozen,’ I said; “but 
honestly, please don’t think this is the best 
I can do!” 

“Well, for all that are as good as that,” 
he said, ‘“‘I’ll give you three hundred francs 
apiece, provided you retouch them accord- 
ing to my directions. Is that satisfactory?” 

“And if they’re as bad as this collection,” 
said Chaigneau, referring to my landscapes, 
“you need much, much more tuition, my 
son. You have a natural ability for figure 
painting in broad effects, but your land- 
scapes are not good... But here is an oppor- 
tunity to support yourself while you study.” 

“Glug!”’ I said to the visitor. “What on 
earth do you want them for?” 

“Lithographs,’’ he said. “I am the 
proprietor of the largest lithographic plant 
in France.” 

It was manna from the clouds, and I was 
utterly paralyzed by the miracle. But, you 
see, they were sketches of Louise and that 
made it different. Yet Louise was going 
back to America in a month or so, and 
Jean-Paul had bumped me against the rail 
just as we were coming into the stretch. 
And in retouching, I could take out all the 
resemblance, if any, and then plug ahead 
and learn to do some really good work. 

So for the sake of one ideal I throttled 
another, and when I headed for Picardie 
again I had five thousand francs in my 
jeans, and I was quite confident that in a 
season or two I was going to elbow Millet 
and Diaz and Rousseau and the rest of the 
Barbizon school back to the minors. 

But the nearer I got to Louise, the less 
gloating I did. In Picardie those sketches 
seemed so much more personal and inti- 
mate. So I didn’t tell her specifically what 
it was I’d done; I just said I’d found a pur- 
chaser for some of my things and I dis- 
played the evidence, with the largest bank 
notes on the outside. And she said she was 
proud of me, and I yammered, and I’d have 
kissed her hand only she was too quick 
for me. 

The month went by likelightning. Louise 
was tosailinafortnight. I didn’t paint any 
more; I wrote poems. Love and turtle- 
dove poems, flower and bower, June and 
moon. 

And then Louise and I went walking 
through the beeches, and we stopped at our 
favorite pool, and 


Francis paused and scowled at his sub- 
ject’s shirt front and at the fading light. 
He whistled softly. 


Long lagoons where the lilies lie, 
Blossoms and buds of ivory; 

Sweet the meadows and fair the sky 
Of Picardie. 


Then, with great deliberation, he put 
down his palette and brushes and stood 
peering up through the huge window and 
smiling askew. 


We looked in the pool—said Francis 
tardily—and we looked at each other. I 
wasn’t thinking whether she could cook 
chops or not; I was the average imbecile of 
my age, and she was pretty. 

I said, “Louise, nothing can prevent my 
being a success, if you’ll only wait a little 
while. Won’t you please promise?” 

She said, ‘‘I—almost—believe—I— 
will.” 

I was such a chump that I didn’t even 
kiss her. I was thinking madly about the 
droit de vin and betting that Jean-Paul 
wouldn’tclaimit. Yousee, when astranger’s 
engaged to a Picard, all the young men in 
the neighborhood have the right to hold 
him up for a free drink as a sort of indem- 
nity for losing the girl out of local society. 
And I was thinking what a riot there’d be 
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at the inn that night when I told the crowd 
to step up and name its poison. It would 
be Jean-Paul’s official notice that he was 
disqualified. Poor old duffer! He’d lost 
and I’d won! Meaning that a girl I really 
knew next to nothing about had agreed to 
let me support her and interrupt my serious 
work. Lord! If men ever had courage 
enough to admit the facts! But twenty 
years ago I hadn’t it myself. 

Then we came out on the main highway, 
a mile below the inn, and suddenly she 
gasped and caught my sleeve. 

Across the road there was a barn, and on 
the barn there was a three-sheet in full 
color. Most of it was taken up by the 
figure of a girl, and the text read: “She Is 
Beautiful Because She Used Bernajoux’s 
Boudoir Cream.” And in retouching the 
infernal thing I’d unconsciously made it 
look more like Louise than ever. 

I tried to explain, but she was crying, and 


‘she wouldn’t see that I’d really done it for 


her so I could stay in France and learn to 
paint salable landscapes. And I hadn’t 
known what use would be made of the 
stuff, anyway. And she hadn’t even begun 
to be convinced when we came to the edge 
of the village, and there was another barn 
and another poster. It was Louise standing 
beside our favorite pool—where I’d just 
proposed to her for the last time. And the 
text said—it said—it said just two words: 
“Guyot’s Soap!” 

When I emerged from my trance she was 
gone. My guardian angel told me not to 
trail her. The chapter was closed and I 
wasn’t going to have to pay any droit de vin. 
And to prove that I was right, I had a note 
from her even before I was packed. You can 
probably guess what it said. And I hadn’t 
the sense to see that I’d been emancipated! 

I went to Paris to murder the lithog- 
rapher, but when he heard what had hap- 
pened he cried too, and gave me an order 
for twelve more poster drawings. So I sat 
down and communed with myself, and for 
the first time I realized my own limitations. 
As a landscape painter I’d never be any- 
thing but punk. I also realized my own 
gifts. I could do figures. So I went and 
joined another life class and actually made 
money while I was a student. And I’ve 
been an illustrator ever since. And not so 
bad, either, if anybody should ride up in a 
hearse and ask you. 

Louise never went back to America at all. 
She married Jean-Paul, and they’ve got 
about nine whooping brats and a ratty 
little villa in Montigny. I drove past it 
the last time I was over. If he hung all his 
gold medals around his neck he’d sink in 
his bath, but I understand he has a hard 
time to make a living. And he was a good 
man too. That’s the trouble with art; 
there’s so little difference between medi- 
ocrity and the top of the heap. And there’s 
a lot of luck in it too. 

For instance, if it hadn’t been for that 
song, freshman year, I wouldn’t have been 
so hipped about Picardie. I wouldn’t have 
gone up there with Jean-Paul and met 
Louise. And then if I hadn’t lost my bill 
fold I wouldn’t have gone to see Chaigneau 
and met the lithographer. No, I’d have 
scratched along somehow, and today I’d 
be spoiling good canvas and listening to the 
brats squall and worrying just as Jean-Paul 
must be. And instead of that, I’m worry- 
ing about my income tax. Lucky? Well, 
imagine me tied down to a family! Gold 
medals, but nothing in the bank. The Le- 
gion of Honor, but in wrong with the 
tradesmen. And I’ve got forty thousand a 
year and absolute freedom—and what has 
Jean-Paul had? Twenty years of subordi- 
nating himself to a woman who used to be 
pretty! I really hadn’t thought of Louise 
for ages until that invitation came in this 
afternoon. It’s too dark for me to 
do any more; let’s have a cigarette and 
then go and eat. I’m afraid I’ve bored you. 


Francis was fumbling among his brushes, 
but he couldn’t keep his back to me forever. 
And when I glimpsed his profile, and ob- 
served how solidly his jaw was set and how 
tremulous his lips were, I was abruptly 
reminded of the last verse of Graham Tom- 
son’s song: 


Where are the waters that drown regret ? 
Where are the leaves from sleep’s own tree? 
Nowhere else in the world—nor yet 
In Picardie. 


“No, you haven’t bored me,’ I said; 
“far from it.” 

But it was many minutes before either of 
us cared to light a cigarette in the gathering 
dusk. 
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LEAKS 
Yourself 
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| 
One of the most important repairs is now one of the 
leasiest to make. You do it yourself in a few minutes. 
No unsightly patch. Also prevents other leaks de- 
veloping. Guaranteed absolutely harmless. Does 
not clog circulation or damage radiator or engine. 
Endorsed by millions of car owners. Sold on money 
back basis. Big car size $1. Avoid dangerous sub- 
stitutes. 


WARNER-PATTERSON CO. 
914 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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BX 100% Better 
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Relief from chattering 
obtainable as in no other 
s way. Stop jerking and 
shaking every time you 
press a pedal. Softens 
. and prolongs the 
bands. Highly en- 
._ dorsed by thou- 
~., sandsofFordown- 
, ers. Guaranteed 
Vee ” absolutely harm- 
less. Use coupon. 


WARNER-PATTERSON CO. 
914 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Enclosed find seventy-five cents. Please send 
me one can of Warner Chatter Cure. 


Try this wonderful pene- 
trating oil on your car’s 
springs. It dissolves and 
prevents rust. It spreads 
a film of graphite. In- 
creases riding qualities 
50%. Saves car and your- 
self from road jolts. Also 
stops body, fender, hood, 
etc., squeaks. Releases faheand®carare: 
rim lugs, frozen nuts, etc. Use’ coupon. 75c 


WARNER-PATTERSON CO. 
914 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Enclosed find seventy-five cents. 
me one can of Warner Penetreen. 
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of a hundred uses ! 


In the home—office—factory— garage —wher- 
ever there is need for clean, safe, comfortable 
towels that really dry—ScotTissue Towels do just 
that because of their soft, white Thirsty Fibres. 


: 150 towels in dustproof 
@]| carton, 40c. 
Mountain Zone and 
Canada 50c. (Postage 
i) paid by us.) 

24.6 cents per carton 
when bought by the 
case (25 cartons 3750 
towels). 
Bi| $6.15 F. 

Welene’ 60 Ibs. 
lower prices on orders 
of 5, 10 and 25 cases. 

Ask your dealer, or 
send us your order. 


Scott Parper COMPANY 
Chester, Pa. 
Also makers of 
ScotTissue Toilet Paper 


Price per case 


In Rocky | 


In the Garage or on the Road 


—ScotTissue Towels are indispen- 
sable for drying your hands and face, 
removing grease, polishing metal on 
car, wiping windshield, etc. When 
you’re driving, carry a pack of 
ScotTissue Towels in each pocket 
of your car. There are so many 
occasions when you need a fresh, 
clean towel—after you change a 
tire —make adjustments on the 
engine—to remove the dust and 
grime of travel, etc. Also handy as 
napkins and handkerchiefs —while 
touring or camping. Try the Handy 
Pack of 25 towels for roc. 


Scot fissue 
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Kitchen-Bathroom-Automobile-Office-Factory 


© 1924 S. P. Co. 
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THE CUSTODY OF THE PUMP 


(Continued from Page 7) 


“‘Pass along there, please. Pass along,’ 
he commanded austerely. “‘Ought to know 
better than block up a public thoroughfare 
like this. Pass along!” 

He moved off, shepherding the crowd 
before him. The Roman emperor with the 
rimless glasses advanced upon Lord Ems- 
worth, extending a large hand. 

“Pleased to meet you at last,’’ he said. 
““My name is Donaldson, Lord Emsworth.” 

For a moment the name conveyed 
nothing to his lordship. Then its signifi- 
cance hit him, and he drew himself up with 
hauteur. 

“You'll excuse us, Angus,” said Mr. 
Donaldson. ‘High time you and I had a 
little chat, Lord Emsworth.” 

Lord Emsworth was about to speak, 
when he caught the other’s eye. It was a 
strong, keen, level gray eye, with a curious 
forcefulness about it that made him feel 
strangely inferior. There is every reason to 
suppose that Mr. Donaldson had subscribed 
for years to those personality courses ad- 
vertised in the back pages of the magazines, 
which guarantee to impart to the pupil who 
takes ten correspondence lessons the ability 
to look the boss in the eye and make him 
wilt. Mr. Donaldson looked Lord Ems- 
worth in the eye, and Lord Emsworth 
wilted. 

“How do you do?” he said weakly. 

“Now listen, Lord Emsworth,’ pro- 
ceeded Mr. Donaldson. ‘“‘No sense in 
having hard feelings between members of a 
family. I take it you’ve heard by this that 
your boy and my girl have gone ahead and 
fixed it up? Personally, I’m delighted. 
That boy is a fine young fellow ? 

Lord Emsworth blinked. 

“You are speaking of my son Frederick?’”’ 
he said incredulously. 

“Of your son Frederick. Now, at the 
moment, no doubt, you are feeling a trifle 
sore. I don’t blame you. You have every 
right to be sorer than a gumboil. But you 
must remember—young blood, eh? It will, 
I am convinced, be a lasting grief to that 
splendid young man 

“You are still speaking of my son 
Frederick?”’ 

“Of Frederick, yes. It will, I say, bea 
lasting grief to him if he feels he has in- 
curred your resentment. You must forgive 
him, Lord Emsworth. He must have your 
support.” 

“T suppose he’ll have to have it, dash 
it,” said his lordship unhappily. ‘Can’t 
let the boy starve.” 

’ Mr. Donaldson’s hand swept round in a 
wide grand gesture. 

“Don’t you worry about that. I’ll look 
ae that end of it. I am not a rich 


ee AY said his lordship resignedly. A 
faint hope, inspired by the largeness of the 
other’s manner, had been flickering in his 
bosom. 

“T doubt,” continued Mr. Donaldson 
frankly, “‘if, all told, I have as much as ten 
million dollars in the world.” 

Lord Emsworth swayed like a sapling in 
the breeze. 

“Ten million? Ten million? 
say you had ten million dollars?”’ 

“Between nine and ten, I suppose. Not 
more. But you must bear in mind that the 


Did you 


business is growing all the time. I am 
Donaldson’s Dog Biscuits.”’ 
“Donaldson’s Dog Biscuits! Indeed! 


Really! Fancy that!” 

“You have heard of them?” asked Mr. 
Donaldson eagerly. 

“Never,” said Lord Emsworth cordially. 

“Oh! Well, that’s whol am. And, with 
your approval, I intend to send Frederick 
over to Long Island City to start learning 
the business. I have no doubt that he will 
in time prove a most valuable asset to the 

rm.’ 

Lord Emsworth could conceive of no way 
in which Freddie could be of value to a 
dog-biscuit firm, except possibly as a 
taster: but he refrained from damping the 
other’s enthusiasm by saying so. 

“He seems full of keenness. But he must 
feel that he has your moral support, Lord 
Emsworth; his father’s moral support.” 

“Yes, yes, yes!”’ said Lord Emsworth 
heartily. A feeling of positive adoration 
for Mr. Donaldson was thrilling him. The 
pebting rid of Freddie, which he himself 

had been unable to achieve in twenty-six 
years, this godlike dog-biscuit manufacturer 
had accomplished in less than a week. ‘Oh, 
yes, yes, yes! Most decidedly!”’ 


“They sail on Wednesday.” 
“Splendid!” 

“‘Rarly in the morning.” 
“‘Capital!’’ 
“T may give them a friend] 


‘from you?” 

“Certainly! Certainly, cert; 
tainly! Inform Frederick that | 
best wishes.” 

Te will 


“Mention that I shall watch 
progress with considerable interé 

“Exactly.” 

“‘Say that I hope he will worl 
make a name for himself.’’ 

“Just sole 

“And,” concluded Lord ] 
speaking with a fatherly earne; 
in keeping with this solemn mor 
him—er—not to hurry home.” 

He pressed Mr. Donaldson’s 
feelings too deep for further spe 
he galloped swiftly to where A 
Allister stood brooding over the 

“McAllister!” 

The other’s beard waggled gi 
looked at his late employer with 

McAllister,’ ’ faltered Lord 
humbly, ‘“‘I wish—I wonder — 
want to say is, have you accept 
situation yet?” 

“T am conseederin’ twa.” 

“Come back to me!”’ pleade 
ship, his voice breaking. ‘‘ Rober 
worse than useless. Come back 

Angus McAllister gazed wood 
tulips. “‘A’ weel,’’ he said at le 

“You will?” cried Lord Ems 
fully. ‘“‘Splendid! Capital! EF 

“‘A’ didn’a say I wud.” 

“T thought you said ‘I will,’ 
lordship, dashed. 

“‘T didn’a say ‘A’ weel’; I said’ 
said Mr. McAllister stiffly. — 
mebbe I might, mebbe not.” 

Lord Emsworth laid a tremt 
upon his arm. 

“McAllister, I will raise your 

The beard twitched. 

“Dash it, I’ll double it!” 

The eyebrows flickered. 

““McAllister—Angus,” said L 
worth in a low voice. ‘Come 
pumpkin needs you.” 


In an age of rush and hurry li 
today, an age in which there are 
able calls on the leisure time of e 
is possible that here and there t 
the ranks of the public who hav 
chronicle there may be one or ty 
various reasons found themselves 
attend the annual Flower and 
show at Shrewsbury. Sir Gregor 
Parsloe of Badgwick Hall was 
course, but it would not have e: 
notice of a close observer that 
lacked something of the haughty 
which had characterized it in ot 
From time to time, as he pace 
devoted to the exhibition of veg 
might have been seen to bite h 
his eye had something of that 
look which Napoleon’s must | 
after Waterloo. ‘ 

But there is the right stuff in Si 
He is a gentleman and a sport 
the Parsloe-Parsloe tradition 
nothing small or mean. Halfway 
tent he stopped, and with a qu 
gesture thrust out his hand. 

“Congratulate you, Emsworth 
huskily. 

Lord Emsworth looked up wii 
He had been deep in his thought 

“Thanks, my dear fellow. 
Thanks. Thank you very mu 
hesitated. “Er—can’ t both wi 
understand me.’ 

Sir Gregory puzzled it out. 

“No,” he said. ‘‘No. 
mean. Can’t both win.” 

He nodded and walked on, 
knows what vultures gnawing at 
bosom? And Lord Emsworth—* 
McAllister, who had been a sile 
of the scene, at his side—turn 
to stare reverently at that which 
strawy bottom of one of the large 
cases ever seen in Shrewsbury t 

Inside it, something vast 
beamed up at him 

A card had been attached 
of the packing case. It b 
legend: 

PUMPKINS. FIRST F 
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DURANT SEDAN 
(Disc or Artillery Wheels) 


Jaf oie 


F. O. B. Lansing, Mich. 


SOURED: VAL Use 


HAT constitutes VALUE in a mo- 
tor car? 


In a country boasting more than 15,000,- 
000 Car registrations, we know the public 
has learned to value motor cars for the 
quality and cost of transportation service 
they render. 


The Durant line is characterized by 
substantial quality in design, finish, up- 
holstery, appointments, equipment and 


engineering. The low gasoline and oil 
consumption and small maintenance ex- 
pense result in very low costs for the 
quality and comfort of the transporta- 
tion service regularly rendered. 


The elastic long-stroke motor, yielding 
exceptional hill-climbing power and mini- 
mizing gear shifting, makes it “a delight 
to drive a Durant.” 


Prices F.O.B, Lansing, Mich. 


5 PassENGER TouRING, $890 - 


2 PAssENGER Coupe, $1035 
4 PAssENGER Coupe, $1340 - 


5 PassENGER Coacu, $1185 


5 PassENGER SEDAN, $1365 


Special models in attractive colors, with Balloon Tires and Four-Wheel Brakes, at slight additional cost 
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57th Street and Broadway, New York 


Dealers and Service Stations Throughout the United States and Canada 
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In order to determine the accuracy of 
this statement, I wrote to Gen. C ; 
Williams, chief of ordnance, and received 
a reply stating that property valued at 
$1,998,236.31, consisting principally of lum- 
ber, construction equipment, fittings, hous- 
ing equipment, and the like, had been 
transferred to the Wilson Dam. Further 
inquiry develops the fact that it was used 
for temporary accommodations for the 
workmen, and for other temporary con- 
struction purposes. The office of the chief 
of ordnance also stated that “in addition 
to that transferred to the Wilson Dam, 
very appreciable quantities of certain ma- 
terials have been used on plant maintenance 
during the last five years. A recent esti- 
mate covering surplus property at Plant 
No. 2, and including ammonium nitrate, 
construction equipment, railroad equip- 
ment, tools, electrical equipment, building 
material and miscellaneous other equip- 
ment, but not including reserves which may 
be required for plant maintenance in the 
near future, has been prepared by the plant 
organization. The estimated sale value of 
this property is $506,175.70. In 
general, the most valuable property has 
-been used at the dam, leaving items of 
more uncertain value.”’ 

Instead of finding $2,000,000 worth of 
building material which has been placed in 
sheds and well taken care of, and for which 
there is a ready market, as the senator de- 
clares, Mr. Ford, on the acceptance of his 
offer, would find that theserviceable portion 
of this material has been used for temporary 
construction purposes at the Wilson Dam 
and that on completion of the job, its 
value will be practically nil. Moreover, 
under his offer, it would become leased 
government property, not subject to sale. 

This is a fair example of the lack of accu- 
racy which appears throughout the reports 
of Senator Norris which he has issued on 
behalf of a majority of our committee. 
Such inaccuracies do not inspire a great 
deal of confidence in the majority’s report. 

Many well-intended editorials inspired 
by these inaccuracies have denounced Mr. 
Ford’s offer and have referred in glowing 
terms to the superiority of the offers of the 
power companies and others, but in spite 
of this widespread and expensive publicity, 
neither the House nor the Senate commit- 
tees would report any of them. Ihavestated 
the reason. My space is limited, but I will 
state it again: 

No other bidder combined a return equal 
to that of Mr. Ford’s with a definite obliga- 
tion to manufacture fertilizer to the full 
capacity of Nitrate Plant No. 2 except at 
the expense of the Government. ' 


Was Judge Gary Asleep? 


There are perhaps half a dozen objections 
to the Ford offer which the opposing in- 
terests have heralded through the press 
from one end of the country to the other. 
First, there is the claim that Mr. Ford 
would receive ‘‘the greatest gift ever be- 
stowed on mortal man since salvation was 
made free to the human race,”’ as Senator 
Norris extravagantly puts it. The senator 
has been supported in this view by similar 
statements of the fertilizer interests and the 
power interests, which have consistently 
opposed the development of Muscle Shoals 
from the very outset. The record of these 
interests does not support the statements 
made either by them or by the senator from 
Nebraska. 

If it were true that the Muscle Shoals 
properties possessed an earning power so 
great as to enable Mr. Ford or his estate 
under his offer to accumulate $14,500,000,- 
000 in 100 years by virtue of their pos- 
session, and enable his corporation to 
dominate all the business of the entire 
world, as Senator Norris declares, then any 
schoolboy would know that when the Fed- 
eral Government decided to dispose of these 
properties there would have been a verita- 
ble stampede to secure such marvelous 
earning capacity. Who could imagine the 
United States Steel Corporation, for ex- 
ample, overlooking a chance to accumulate 
$14,500,000,000? But did it undertake to 
secure this wonderful bonanza? It did not. 
When, in 1919, the Government, through 
its nitrogen director, Mr. A. G. Glasgow, 
attempted to secure an offer for this prop- 
erty, his proposal was coldly received and 
the fertilizer and allied interests all declared 
that they were not interested. 
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WHY I AM FOR HENRY FORD’S OFFER FOR MUSCLE SHO 1 


(Continued from Page 30) 


The testimony shows that Mr. Glasgow 
went personally to the president of each of 
the large fertilizer companies and offered 
him the nitrate plants free of any rental 
whatever until they should earn 9 per cent 
on whatever investment was necessary for 
their operation, thereafter dividing profits 
evenly with the Government; but, with 
one accord these interests declined to make 
an offer, in spite of the fact that then, as 
today, the dam was under construction, 
with attractive prospects for water power 
for economical operation. An appeal was 
made also by the nitrogen director to the 
by-product coke operators—leading firms 
of which are controlled by the Mellon in- 
terests, which also control the Aluminum 
Company of America—with the same re- 
sult. The Muscle Shoals properties went 
begging and no one would have them. The 
situation was repeated in 1921, when Gen- 
eral Beach asked the power companies for 
bids. 

Failing to interest private capital, Mr. 
Glasgow proposed a government corpora- 
tion to be financed by the sale of surplus 
war materials, which should undertake the 
operation of this property. The Wadsworth- 
Kahn Bill, which carried these provisions, 
was vigorously opposed in both the House 
and Senate by the same interests which had 
declined to bid; and though it passed the 
Senate, after having been destructively 
amended, the bill died in the House Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. It is these same 
interests which have been looking to the 
“Senate to defeat the will of the people and 
reject the Ford proposal. 


Values Overestimated 


The truth of the whole matter is that 
these properties have no such value as Sen- 
ator Norris suggests, but that their value 
would be utterly insignificant compared 
with the losses that would be incurred by 
anyone who undertook to operate Nitrate 
Plant No. 2 in the production of fertilizer 
as it now stands, and as it will continue to 
stand until scores of millions have been ex- 
pended to establish the electrochemical fer- 
tilizer industry successfully at Muscle 
Shoals. Realizing this, the Union Carbide 
Company and the Hooker-Atterbury-White 
people offered to operate the nitrate plant 
only on the condition that the Government 
paid all the expense. The Alabama Power 
Company did not offer to operate the plant 
at all, but merely to keep it in idleness, 
while its offer to produce 50,000 tons of 
nitrogen for fertilizers annually was a con- 
ditional one. Its unconditional offer was 
limited to 5000 tons annually. 

The claim is not true that Mr. Ford re- 
ceives a warranty deed in fee simple to this 
nitrate-plant property, however question- 
able its value, for the provisions of his offer 
must be written into his deeds and become 
covenants running with the land. The sale 
is conditional, and if Mr. Ford or his com- 
pany at any time violates its provisions, the 
Government can cancel his deeds by court 
procedure and take its property back, and 
neither Mr. Ford nor his company can give 
a clear title to the property for 100 years. 

As for the $700,000 worth of platinum 
which Senator Norris suggests that Mr. 
Ford might sell, this platinum is made up 
into special catalysts that are an absolutely 
necessary part of the military equipment of 
Nitrate Plant No. 2, and Mr. Ford could 
not sell these catalysts without violating his 
agreement to maintain the nitrate plant 
ready for war service by the Government 
on five days’ notice. 

But, say the opposition, even if the ni- 
trate plants are not so valuable, there is 
this great water power. Yes, I reply, but 
all the reliable power—all the 241,000 horse 
power available all the year round with the 
help of the steam-power plants—must be 
used in order to carry out Mr. Ford’s mini- 
mum fertilizer obligations, and in these op- 
erations his profit is limited to 8 per cent on 
the fair actual annual cost of production, 
with a board of farmers to tell him what is 
fair and to fix the price and control the dis- 
tribution of his product. As for the irregular 
and unreliable power, sooner or later this 
largely will be needed for fertilizer manufac- 
ture to meet the demand. At present it has 
little or no value and will have none until 


millions are spent in making it dependable 


and valuable. 
It should be remembered in discussing 
what Mr. Ford should or should not have 


offered, that he was asked merely to state 
what arrangements he would be willing to 
make to assure the Government a reason- 
able return on its investment if the United 


States should complete the unfinished dam . 


and power plant. There was no suggestion 
that this nitrate enterprise, the peacetime 
purpose of which was the production of fer- 
tilizers and not the distribution of electrical 
power, should be required to come under 
the terms of the Federal Water-Power Act. 
The legality and enforceability of many of 
the provisions of that act were in dispute at 
that time, and still remain so, the states of 
New York and New Jersey having brought 
suit in the Supreme Court to test its 
validity and to defend their states’ rights; 
and two national party platforms call for 
its amendment. It is a law designed to 
apply to projects in which water-power de- 
velopment and distribution are the pur- 
poses of the enterprise, and the act can 
hardly be affected whatever the outcome at 
Muscle Shoals. 

There was no suggestion that offers to 
lease the dam must be limited in their lease 
period to fifty years. On the contrary, the 
only offer for Muscle Shoals which has ever 
been recommended to Congress by the 
United States engineers was made by the 
Alabama Power Company in 1918 for a 
lease period of 100 years, and offered a re- 
turn of only 3 per cent on the Government’s 
investment. One way to defeat the Ford 
offer was to provide that Mr. Ford should 
come under the Federal Water-Power Act, 
and this was attempted in the House of Rep- 
resentatives; but a large majority, recog- 
nizing that the House had no authority to 
change Mr. Ford’s offer without his consent, 
voted down the proposed amendments. 

If the benefits of the regulation to be had 
under the Water-Power Act are really what 
is claimed for them, then they should be 
applied to all developments affecting the 
navigable capacity of our streams; such, 
for example, as that of the Aluminum 
Company of America on the Little Tennes- 
see River; but I have yet to find a single 
particular in which the public would be 
benefited by bringing the Aluminum Com- 
pany under the Water-Power Act, for the 
only difference in the situation would be 
that the annual operating expenses of the 
Aluminum Company would be increased 
by twenty-five cents for each installed 
horse power of its development. If there 
is no public benefit to be gained by bringing 
the Aluminum Company of America under 
the Water-Power Act on the Little Tennes- 
see River, then why should Henry Ford be 
required to come under the Water-Power 
Act in the production of fertilizers and 
aluminum at Muscle Shoals? 


State Control 


As for the lease period, I agree with 
Secretary Weeks that this is not a vital 
question, for its length is absolutely im- 
material if the interests of the public are 
protected. Neither Mr. Ford nor anyone 
else can distribute power to the public in 
any Southern state without his plant auto- 
matically becoming a public utility, subject 
to the rules and regulations of the state 
public-utility commission in the state in 
which he does business. If any one has any 
doubt about this, or sees the need for further 
regulation, let him remember that aside 
from navigation, the control of the use of 
the water of a navigable stream for bene- 
ficial purposes is not in the Federal Govern- 
ment but in the state; and if it should be 
found that any further regulation of Mr. 
Ford and his company becomes desirable, a 
simple remedy is immediately available, for 
the governor of Alabama can call the legis- 
lature of the state together and pass 
whatever laws are necessary in the public 
interest. 

The statement of Senator Norris that 
Mr. Ford’s bid actually “provides that the 
Ford corporation shall have the electricity 
developed at Muscle Shoals without regu- 
lation by either Federal or state authority” 
is entirely incorrect and unjust to Mr. 
Ford. Nosuch provision is made anywhere 
in the Ford offer, and if it were it would be 
entirely void and unenforceable. The powers 
of Congress and of the state legislatures and 
of the courts cannot beset aside by contract. 
As to the legality of Mr. Ford’s guaranties 


and pledges, this is a purely legal question | 


in which I, like other laymen, must be 
guided by legal opinion; but I find nothing 
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the production of light metals, such as alu- 
minum, by a number of processes. For ex- 
ample report No. 100 of the United States 
Fixed Nitrogen Research Laboratory de- 
scribes a modification of the so-called 
aluminum-nitride process whereby an elec- 
tric furnace product called ferro-aluminum 
is employed, and cites references showing 
that the production of ferro-aluminum is 
nothing new, for it has been known to elec- 
trometallurgists since 1885. 3 

Estimates of the cost of production are 
given showing that with conditions to be 
had at Muscle Shoals the entire cost of nitro- 
gen for fertilizer purposes can be charged 
against the aluminum and even then the 
cost of the purified raw material from which 
aluminum is made can be reduced 40 per 
cent. 

When our government nitrogen labora- 
tory, which since 1919 has made a specialty 
of the study of improved processes, admits 
that the raw materials for aluminum can be 
reduced 40 per cent in cost and at the same 
time the nitrogen, which is the most expen- 
sive element in commercial fertilizers, can be 
supplied free of charge for fertilizer manu- 
facture, it must be admitted that the pros- 
pects for the production of fertilizers at 
Muscle Shoals and their sale to farmers at 
about half of the present prices is a reason- 
able expectation. Since the production of 
aluminum is an important factor in reduc- 
ing the cost of fertilizers at Muscle Shoals, 
I would be disposed to give preference to 
any satisfactory offer which provides for its 
production in connection with fertilizer 
manufacture; not only at Muscle Shoals 
but at the magnificent power site at Croil 
Island in the St. Lawrence River and at 
Priest Rapids in the Columbia River, to 
which I referred in my previous article. 
Geologists are predicting the early exhaus- 
tion of the best of our copper deposits and 
the cheapening of aluminum well may be- 
come an important factor in maintaining 
the leading position of the United States 
among the industrial nations of the world. 


Chemical Possibilities 


Nitrate Plant No. 2 is the greatest cal- 
cium carbide plant in the world, and the 
products of calcium carbide alone rival 
those of coal tar in their possibilities of 
variety and usefulness. One great branch 
consists of the derivatives of carbide after 
it has been combined with nitrogen, from- 
ing the well-known fertilizer compound, 
calcium cyanamide. The United States 
Fixed Nitrogen Research Laboratory re- 
ports that it has studied a few of the many 
compounds which can be made from cyan- 
amide, such as urea, the most concentrated 
form of exclusively nitrogen fertilizer 
known, dicyanodiamide, melamine, guanyl- 
urea, guanidine and urethane. Among 
others which have received less attention 
might be mentioned carbamic acid, ami- 
dodicyanie acid, carboxyguanidine, bi- 
guanide, ammeline, biuret, allophanic acid, 
cyanaminoformic acid, iminodicarboxylic 
acid, and others. As Dr. F. G. Cottrell, 
director of the Government’s nitrogen 
laboratory, states in his annual report, 
“Some of the large number of cyanamide 
derivatives have already found distinct 
uses in the manufacture of military ex- 
plosives, in medicine and in the arts. This 
class of compounds forms the natural start- 
ing point for a whole new field in chemistry 
much as certain coal-tar compounds lay 
at the base of the present dyestuff industry.” 

Another series of products of calcium 
carbide are the derivatives of acetylene, the 
gas which is formed when calcium carbide 
is treated with water. Acetylene is most 
generally used for illumination, and in con- 
nection with oxygen produces in a special 
torch a very hot flame useful for cutting 
and welding steel and other metals. Com- 
bined with water, acetylene forms acetalde- 
hyde, which, when oxidized, becomes acetic 
acid, which was used in a large way during 
the war for the preparation of materials for 
smokeless powder and dope for airplane 
wings. Acetic acid, however, when heated 
in the presence of a catalyst is converted to 
acetone, a valuable solvent especially useful 
in the making of smokeless powder, cellu- 
loid, chloroform, iodoform, sulphonal and 
many other organic compounds. Acetone 
is the base used to produce bromoacetone, 
which was used by the Germans as a tear 
gas. Its uses in organic synthesis defy 
enumeration. To mention one interesting 
example, when acetone is reduced by 
nascent hydrogen generated by the action 
of an amalgam of sodium on water, a 
dihydroxyalcohol is formed, called pinacol. 
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This was made by the Germans in large 
quantities during the war and converted by 
heat and pressure into dimethylbutadiene, 
which, when merely stored in a sealed 
vessel, maintained at a temperature of 
about 60° centigrade for about two months, 
was converted by a process called poly- 
merization into synthetic India rubber. 

Cheap power and cheap salt at Muscle 
Shoals naturally lead to another varied 
field of valuable products. First, there is 
cheap metallic sodium by a number of 
available processes. The making of sodium 
has been suggested in recent scientific lit- 
erature as a feasible means for the chemical 
storage of electrical power. Cheap metallic 
sodium opens the door to another series of 
electro-chemical processes for producing 
combined nitrogen for fertilizers along with 
many useful by-products, particularly alu- 
minum and magnesium. I would not venture 
an estimate of what it will cost to bring these 
new processes to successful production on a 
commercial scale, and no advocate of 
government operation at Muscle Shoals has 
suggested any approximate estimate. The 
amount, however, certainly will be large, 
and under the Norris bill it will come out of 
the Federal Treasury. I much prefer to 
let Henry Ford undertake this job at his 
expense. 

Other applications of salt, in connection 
with fertilizer production, yield chlorine, 
the well-known war gas; or, combined with 
sulphur, produce sulphur monochloride, 
useful in vuleanizing rubber, and which, 
when combined with ethylene, produces the 
mustard gas which nearly won the war for 
the Germans. Another combination of 
chlorine is chloride of lime, useful as a 
bleaching powder and disinfectant, from 
which are obtained chloroform and phos- 
gene, another war gas with a peacetime use- 
fulnessin dye manufacture. Another branch 
of the electrochemical salt tree produces 
sodium cyanide, a useful disinfectant and 
of great value in extracting gold and silver 
from their ores, and in the manufacture of 
insecticides and fungicides for spraying 
fruit trees, and in the production of a 
deadly war gas called cyanogen chloride. 
Caustic soda is another product from which 
there are obtainable various soap com- 
pounds and drugs valuable in medicine, 
while as a by-product is produced the 
hydrogen gas that is essential in the manu- 
facture of nitrogen fertilizers by several of 
the most modern processes. 


Risks and Hazards 


It has always been thought difficult to 
cause clay and salt to react upon each other 
directly at high temperatures because of 
the volatility of the salt. It now appears 
that this difficulty has been overcome, and 
patents have been issued for processes 
which indicate that this reaction promises 
to be made commercial. This may mean 
substantially cheaper metallic aluminum, 
for it indicates that the problem of large- 
scale production of anhydrous aluminum 
chloride at low cost may soon be solved. 
This is very significant aside from chem- 
ical warfare, for the Bureau of Mines 
reports that the use of sixteen pounds of 
this chloride per barrel of oil increases the 
yield of gasoline from the present average 
conversion of 30 per cent of the crude oil to 
a conversion of 60 to 85 per cent, so that 
the production of gasoline from a given 
amount of crude oil can be more than 
doubled without material changes in the 
present refining plants. This chloride also 
has a multitude of other uses in the manu- 
facture of many dyes, perfumes, drugs and 
pharmaceuticals and is employed on a 
large scale in carrying out the Friedel- 
Crafts organic reactions. 

Has Henry Ford offered to double the 
production of gasoline from crude oil, or to 
carry out any other particular one of these 
interesting chemical possibilities at Muscle 
Shoals? No, of course not; but it is along 
just such a road of by-product production 
that success in the large-scale manufacture 
of cheaper and better fertilizers will be 
found, and his offer of commercial research 
will surely and inevitably lead him along 
just such roads as I have described, for Mr. 
Ford proposes: 


“To determine by research whether by 
means of electric furnace methods and 
industrial chemistry there may be pro- 
duced on a commercial scale fertilizer 
compounds of higher grade and at lower 
prices than farmers and other users of 
commercial fertilizers have in the past been 
able to obtain, and to determine whether in 
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a broad way the application of electricity 
and industrial chemistry may accomplish 
for the agricultural industry of the country 
what they have economically accomplished 
for other industries; and if so found and 
determined, to reasonably employ such im- 
proved methods.”’ 


Those who desire to see the policy of 
government ownership and operation suc- 
ceed in this country will do well to let this 
complex and uncharted field of industrial 
chemistry, with its inevitable succession of 
mistakes, loss and great expense, severely 
alone. That is one of the compelling reasons 
why I am for the offer of Henry Ford. 

As a chemist, I have every confidence 
that at Muscle Shoals processes can be 
made commercial for producing nitrogen 
for the preservation and increase of the 
fertility of our farmlands, with aluminum 
as a by-product to give us light metal alloys 
for aircraft. Thus we will free ourselves 
from our dependence upon a foreign coun- 
try for nitrates. 

Again I say, I am opposed to all wars; 
but I have just read a translation of an 
article lately published in Japan insisting 
that a Japanese-American war is un- 
avoidable and the sooner it comes the 
better it will be for Japan, and stating that 
after America has developed its air forces, 
Japan, struggle as it may, can do nothing. 
I refuse to believe that we ever will have 
any war with Japan; yet I can understand 
what Mr. Ford meant in his recent public 
statement that Muscle Shoals might pre- 
vent war. 


Foreign Eyes on Congress 


At two P.M. on December 3, 1924, the 
Norris and McKenzie bills come up for 
consideration in the United States Senate. 
If the Norris bill is passed, then it will 
probably fail in the House. If both bills 
are voted down, no legislation for disposing 
of Muscle Shoals can be expected at the 
short session. Without legislation, the 
260,000 horse power which will be ready 
for service at the Wilson Dam in June, 
1925, will stand idle till Congress passes 
legislation for disposing of the Muscle 
Shoals power in 1926. 

In conclusion no better confirmation of 
the position which I have taken regarding 
the Ford offer could be found than that 
contained in a recent dispatch from San- 
tiago, Chile, published in the Wall Street 
Journal as follows: 

“Henry Ford’s withdrawal of his offer to 
take over the Muscle Shoals project has 
resulted in a considerable boom in the Chil- 
ean nitrate industry,’’ and a United Press 
dispatch goes on to say that ‘‘Chile has 
followed the whole Muscle Shoals contro- 
versy with the keenest interest and consid- 
ered Ford the greatest menace to the future 
of thenational nitrateindustry. Withdrawal 
of his proposal was little short of a boon to 
this country. Nitrate shares in London— 
the principal market for Chilean nitrate 
stocks—rose from two to three points last 
week as soon as news of withdrawal of the 
Ford offer was received.” 

Other offers for Muscle Shoals were sub- 
mitted to committees of Congress and 
Senator Norris has declared to the readers 
of THE SATURDAY EVENING Post that any 
and all of them were better than the pro- 
posal of Mr. Ford. The facts are, however, 
that neither the announcement of any of 
these offers nor their rejection by the com- 
mittees produced the slightest flurry in the 
Chilean nitrate industry, either in London 
or Chile. The nitrate industry, however, 
quickly recognized that the Ford offer 
meant that something effective would be 
accomplished in freeing the farmers of this 
country from the domination of these mo- 
nopolists, and their industry made no secret 
of its satisfaction and relief when the Ford 
proposal was withdrawn. 

In view of these undeniable facts I can 
only express my regret and chagrin. that 
the United States Congress, by delay and 
inaction, should have lost this great oppor- 
tunity to secure a boon for American agri- 
culture. It is my earnest hope that it will 
be possible to secure another proposal that 
will be the equal of the Ford offer, but I fear 
that the Government will never receive 
another like it. 

The President claims that common sense 
is the country’s greatest asset; if so it ap- 
pears that the time has come for the Presi- 
dent to join with Congress in applying some 
of this asset to the Muscle Shoals situation. 

Editor’s Note—This is the second of two articles 
on Muscle Shoals by Senator Ladd. 
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When these muscles 
weaken — physical 
middle age begins 


HE cause of this weakening is easily 
explained. Most of our exercise today has 
little effect on these vital trunk muscles. 


Furthermore, say famous surgeons and 
physical directors who have studied this 
problem, constriction at the waist-line tends 
to cause these muscles to relax further—to 
fail to support themselves properly. 


That is why they advise today not only 
exercise which develops the trunk muscles, 
but the wearing of suspenders. 


The President Sliding Cord Suspender, by its 
special self-adjusting feature, adapts itself to 
every movement of the body. It permits that 
thorough physical freedom and ease which we 
know today is essential. 


Tue PresipENtT 
Suipine Corp 
SUSPENDER 
The ideal suspender for 
active men. Permits free- 
dom of movement without 
tension. 650c, 75ce, $1.00 


The President Suspender line today includes not only 

this self-adjusting sliding cord suspender, but, for men 

who prefer it, a straight ‘“‘cross-back” style. Also 

extra heavy, wide-webbed suspenders for out-door work. 
The webbing in President Suspenders comes fresh 
from our own looms. It not only possesses a large 
amount of elasticity, but it keeps this elasticity 
over a long period of time. 


Every style of President Suspenders carries the 
President label and guarantee. No matter what 
style of suspender you want, look for this label. 
It means physical freedom, added comfort and 
longer wear. 

PRESIDENT SUSPENDER COMPANY 
SHIRLEY, MASS. 


“*Cross-Back” 
STYLE 


President-made with 
the famous President 
label and guarantee 
band. 


PAT, OFF, 


wiz. President 
Suspenders 
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and tea. For dinner in the afternoon she 
served soup and several kinds of meat, cab- 
bage in thin slices, pastries and puddings, 
and the best claret and Madeira. In the 
early evening people came to supper and ate 
oysters, while she filled the teacups over 
and over again, until the guests signified 
their refusal by turning them upside down 
in the accepted manner. 

The town had never been more gay— 
crowded with carriages, resonant with the 
gossip of routs and balls, stately with din- 
ners at which were gathered all the official 
aristocracy of the land; a continually chang- 
ing pageant of foreign guests and ministers, 
a brilliant scene, graced, moreover, by the 
presence of many of the emigrated nobility 
of France. In her new réle, as Mrs. Madi- 
son of Montpelier, Dolly plunged into 
these festivities with all the stored-up zest 
of her restrained girlhood. For three years 
she brought a fresh bright personality to 
enliven Lady Washington’s somewhat 
stuffy levees in the old brick house on Mar- 
ket Street; with her dear friend Sally Mc- 
Kean—the beautiful, vivacious Sally, 
daughter of Chief Justice McKean, who 
was to become the bride of the Spanish 
minister, Don Carlos, Marquis d’Yrujo— 
she watched Mr. Washington driving by in 
his scarlet-paneled coach with the white 
horses; she attended the assemblies at 
Oeller’s Tavern, in the big room decorated 
with French republican wall paper, and 
looked on while the ladies called the dances 
in turn and the managers saw to it that no 
gentleman presented himself in “boots, 
colored stockings or undress”; for three 
years—while the more sober-minded of her 
sect smiled tolerantly at their daughter’s 
unorthodoxies—she made friends in all 
camps for Jim Madison. 

And Jim Madison did not care for it; all 
this pother of gossip and flirtation, all this 
commotion of dinners and balls; and he 
would have resigned his seat and retired to 
his beloved Montpelier, to his solitude and 
his books. But they would not, they could 
not, let him go. Little Madison was too 
great a man in the councils of the republic. 

“Present me respectfully to Mrs. Madi- 
son,” Mr. Jefferson wrote, “‘and pray her 
to keep you where you are, for her own 
satisfaction and for the public good.” 

And for the public good, no doubt, but 
certainly for her own satisfaction, she did 
so, until a new Administration in 1797, with 
Federalist Mr. Adams in the President’s 
chair, sent them home for four years, to 
Montpelier at last. Except for a passing 


| visit or two—a sojourn under the great 


Doctor Physick’s care, caused by an injury 
to her knee, and a journey to New York 
many years later—Dolly’s Philadelphia 
days were done. 


ND on the morning of March 4, 1801, 
crowds stood in front of Conrad’s 
boarding house, in Washington City, to 
catch a glimpse of Mr. Jefferson. Mr. 
Adams had gone rattling out of town the 
night before in his coach; the Federalists 
were defeated; in a few moments the Mam- 
moth of Democracy was to take his place as 
President of the United States, the first to 
be inaugurated in the Federal City. 

Conrad’s—built originally as a residence 
by Mr. Thomas Law, and placed by him as 
a boarding house at the disposal of members 
of Congress assembled in that unfinished 
city, that village in a dusty wilderness, in 
which there was nothing to be seen ‘“‘save 
brick kilns and laborers’ huts’’—stood on 
the south side of Capitol Hill. 

“Tt was on top of the hill, the precipitous 
sides of which were covered with grass, 
shrubs and trees in their wild uncultivated 
state. Between the foot of the hill and the 
broad Potomac extended a wide plain, 
through which the Tiber wound its way. 
The romantic beauty of this little stream 
was not then deformed by wharves or other 
works of art. Its banks were shaded with 
tall and umbrageous forest trees of every 
variety, among which the superb tulip 
poplar rose conspicuous; the magnolia, the 
azalea, the hawthorn, the wild rose and 
many other indigenous shrubs grew be- 
neath their shade, while violets, anemones 
and a thousand other sweet wood flowers 
found shelter among their roots. . . . 
The wild grapevine, climbing from tree to 
tree, hung in unpruned luxuriance among 
the branches of the trees and formed a fra- 
grant and verdant canopy over the green- 
sward, impervious to the noonday sun.” 
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STANDARD SIX 
113-in. W. B. 50 H. P. 
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}-Pass. Duplex-Roadster 1125 
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wheel brakes, 4 disc wheels, $60 extra 
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iPass. Duplex-Phaeton $1495 
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(wheel brakes, 5 disc wheels, $75 extra 
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“wheel brakes, 5 disc wheels, $75 extra 
(AI prices f. 0. b. U.S. factories, and 
Subject to change without notice) 
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st 30 Seconds—from 


open car freedom to closed car 


VERYBODY likes the joyous freedom of 
an open car—some of the time. 


Most people want the weather-tight protection 
of a closed car—part of the time. 


And now this amazing new-type car provides 
the desirable features of both—all of the time. 


It’s the Studebaker Duplex—an entirely new- 
type car—different from anything you have 
ever seen before. 


One moment it’s a delightful, airy open car— 
with all of the lightness of weight, the buoyant 
riding qualities and unhindered freedom you 
know so well. 


Then—by simply lowering the roller en- 
closures—it may be instantly transformed into 
a cozy, comfortable, weather-tight enclosed 
car, with complete protection from wind and 
storm. It’s done in 30 seconds, without even 
leaving your seat. 


Contrast this simplicity—this double con- 
venience—with the difficulty of attaching the 
curtains of the old-type open car. 


THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


A storm comes—what happens? 


Everybody leaves his seat until the curtains 
are found. There’s a mad scramble while you 
put them up. The storm beats in—you get 
soaking wet—then discover some curtain in the 
wrong place. 


You know this experience—you’ve probably 
been through it dozens of times. 


Then picture what a wonderful convenience 
this new-type Duplex construction really is. The 
body is framed and shaped in steel—upper 
and lower parts are integral. It’s an all-weather 
car—for use rain or shine, winter or summer, 
twelve months in the year. 


You want power. You want beauty. You 
want luxurious comfort and fine finish. This car 
—distinctly a new type—offers these all to 
you, plus the remarkable Duplex advantages 
that can be obtained from no other maker. 
Studebaker alone gives you this two-fold utility. 


In justice to yourself, see this new car before 


you buy. 


SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 


TUDEBAKER Duplex 
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Ha 
Shoe 


FIVE DOLLARS 


Made in our own factories 
Sold only through our own stores 


_ Style T283D 
‘Tan Thistle 
Oxford —$5 


Style 268 
Light Shade 
Russia Calfskin 
Lace Shoe—$5 


ACH of our stores carries a 

complete line of Hanover 
Shoes in all sizes, widths and 
lasts. Unlike the ordinary shoe 
store, sizes sold are immedi- 
ately replaced so that your 
exact fit is always available. 
Send for our newest catalog. 


The Hanover Shoe 
Hanover, Pa. 


Exclusively for Men and Boys 


Style 873 

Men's Tan Army Grain Blucher 
Storm Boot—16” top, bellows 
tongue, price $6- 

8” height, $5. Also 
made in Boys’ and 
Little Men's at 
$3.50 and $3 
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(Continued from Page 74) 

| But he gave excellent dinners, no matter 
| how one went in to them. There were eleven 
| servants at the Palace—as the Federalists 
| dubbed it—a French cook and a French 
| steward. There was company, usually a 
| dozen, every day, and they sat at table 
from four o’clock in the afternoon until well 
on in the evening, enjoying a very consider- 
able péle-méle of refreshments. 

“Dined at the President’s,’’ Senator 
Mitchell records. ‘‘Rice soup, round of 
beef, turkey, mutton, ham, loin of veal, 
cutlets of mutton or veal, fried eggs, fried 
beef’’—and a curious dish which stumped 
the senator—‘“‘a pie called macaroni, which 
appeared to be a rich crust filled with the 
strillions of onions, or shallots, which I took 
it to be, tasted very strong and not very 
agreeable. Ice cream, very good, 
crust wholly dried, crumbled into this in 
flakes; a dish somewhat like a pudding— 
inside white as milk or curd, very porous 
and light, covered with cream sauce—very 
fine. Many other jimeracks, a great variety 
of fruit, plenty of wines, and good.” 

There was no precedence at the Presi- 
dent’s table, but the wines were always 
plentiful and excellent. And if Mr. Jeffer- 
son had occasion to disagree publicly with 
the Marquis d’Yrujo on sundry questions 
of international policy, in the matter of 
vintages they were apparently in perfect 
accord. 

“Dear Sir,’”’ Mr. Jefferson once wrote to 
the collector of the port at Philadelphia, 
“Mons. d’Yrujo, the Spanish Minister 
here, has been so kind as to spare me two 
hundred bottles of champagne, part of a 
larger parcel imported for his own use, and 
consequently privileged from duty; but it 
would be improper of me to take the bene- 
fit of that. I must therefore ask the favor 
of you to take the proper measures for 
paying the duty; for which purpose I 
enclose a bank check for twenty-two and a 
half dollars, the amount of it. If it could 
be done without mentioning my name, it 
would avoid ill-intended observations.” 

A conclusion perhaps characteristic of 
that most prudent of Presidents. 


vi 


his eight years, Queen Dolly, as they 
called her, ruled over the social destinies 
of the Executive Mansion, in spite of the 
demands upon her strength and the hu- 
midity of the malarial marshes, which crip- 
pled her with inflammatory rheumatism, 
aie which she suffered all the rest of her 
ife. 

In the summers there were frequent 
visits to Monticello—and a special chamber 
set aside for them there, known as the Mad- 
ison Room—and there was Montpelier, 
and an endless stream of guests, fifteen and 
twenty at a time, rolling up uninvited and 
unexpected, and always welcome in the 
good Virginia fashion. In the winters there 
were gayeties and functions; Dolly’s sister 
Anna came to live with them, and married 
Mr. Richard Cutts; the President’s daugh- 
ters were there occasionally, Dolly’s great 
friend, Martha, and the beautiful Polly, 
whom she admired so much; there were 
gowns and wigs—monumental, pyramid- 
ical, five-dollar wigs—to be procured at 
Philadelphia; there were horse races and 
games of brag and loo, although Dolly 
finally renounced gambling at cards; there 
was a brilliant cosmopolitan society, for all 
the crude simplicity of its surroundings; 
there were receptions and balls, attended 
by the beautiful young ladies of George- 
town, at which “one danced and sang sen- 
timental songs’; and there were scandals. 

“T am half tempted,’ Mrs. Samuel 
Harrison Smith wrote to her sister in 1804, 
“to enter into details of our city affairs and 
personages, but really I shall have to be so 
scandalous that I am afraid of amusing you 
at such a risk.” 

What a pity! However, concerning a 
certain well-known lady she thought it no 
harm to speak the truth: 

“She has made a great noise here and 
mobs of boys have crowded round her 
splendid equipage to see what I hope will 
not often be seen in this country, an almost 
naked woman. An elegant and select 
party was given to her by Mrs. Robt. 
Smith; her appearance was such that it 
threw all the company into confusion, and 
no one dared to look at her but by stealth; 
the window shutters being left open, a 
crowd assembled round the windows to get 
a look at this beautiful little creature. . . . 
Her dress was the thinnest sarcenet and 
white crépe without the least stiffening in 


it. . There was scarcely any waist to 
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it and no sleeves; her back, her bosom, part 
of her waist and her arms were uncovered, 
and the rest of her form visible. She was 
engaged the next evening at Madm. P’s; 
Mrs. R. Smith and several other ladies sent 
her word if she wished to meet them there 
she must promise to have more clothes on.” 

Dolly was in the midst of it all; she had 
“good humor and sprightliness, united to 
the most affable and agreeable manners’’; 
she had tact and charity, and endless com- 
mon sense; she was frank and hearty and 
simple, and always accessible. People 
liked her; she was good fun; she attracted 
to her the men of all political faiths and 
made them her friends—and Madison’s, as 
she called him. In her home there were no 
parties, no factions; there was simply a 
brilliant gathering of notable personages, 
and Queen Dolly. She was not brilliant 
herself, not intellectually remarkable, not a 
wit. Her letters are almost entirely con- 
cerned with an infinity of unimportant 
little matters; she had nothing noteworthy 
to say about the great events and issues of 
her time. Hamilton was killed and she 
talked about glassware; Burr was captured 
and “we are quiet and have but few parties.” 
It was one of her ‘‘sources of happiness 
never to desire a knowledge of other peo- 
ple’s business.” She was not interested in 
their business, only in their personality. 

It was, in part, a deliberate attitude. In 
1804 already she was “learning to hold 
my tongue well’; in 1805, though she was 
“extremely anxious to hear what is going 
forward in the Cabinet,”’ still she was ‘‘not 
much of a politician,” and she believed that 
her husband would not desire his wife “‘to 
be the active partisan that our neighbor, 
Mrs. L, is; nor will there be the slightest 
danger, while she is conscious of her want 
of talents and the diffidence in expressing 
those opinions always imperfectly under- 
stood by her sex.” 

It was, to a certain extent, deliberate; 
but much of it was the result, one suspects, 
of temperament. Dolly took life as she 
found it; her husband was in Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s party and she was intensely Republi- 
can; if he had been a Federalist, she would 
have been just as intensely Federalist. 
She had no consuming convictions of that 
sort; great events were simply accidents 
which caused a change of domicile, a shift- 
ing of faces at her dinner table; she had 
no fundamental interest in politics except 
as they influenced the career of her Madi- 
son. Those were matters for the men to 
rant over. For herself, she was content to 
discharge her social duties, to make his 
home the shrine of contemporary society, 
to be a great lady. In these respects she 
had perhaps no equal in her day. She was, 
of course, a tremendous, an incalculable 
help to him as Secretary and as President, 
and she had a tremendously good time 
doing it. 

Although from a domestic standpoint it 
was not an easy task. Servants were most 
unsatisfactory. In Mrs. Smith’s home, for 
instance, there was an old woman in the 
kitchen, a drudge who could not cook; 
there was a ‘“‘miserable, idle, dirty girl’ as 
a waiter; there was Milly, the ‘‘standby,” 
who cleaned the house, made the beds, 
ironed and clearstarched; and there was 
“a fine little girl of five years old bound to 
me by Doctor Willis,’ who played with the 
baby. Mrs. Smith spent two or three hours 
in the kitchen every day, and prepared, and 
even dished up, every dinner eaten by the 
family. All the mornings and evenings she 
sewed, but the interruptions—and they 
were probably more frequent at Dolly’s— 
from company and family calls were so 
eae that her work was always behind- 

and. 

“Tt is,’ she complained, “so entirely the 
custom to visit of a morning here that if we 
keep up any intercourse with society our 
mornings are most of them sacrificed. Of 
an evening some one or more of the gentle- 
men of Congress are always here. . . . 
An unprofitable way of life, but there is no 
alternative in this place between gay com- 
pany and parties, and perfect solitude.” 

There was never any question of solitude 
at Dolly’s, and though she probably did 
not cook them herself, she gave bountiful 
afternoon dinners which Mrs. Merry 
thought were more like harvest-home sup- 
pers. There was usually “‘bouilli,” with 
spices and herbs in the dish and a rich 
gravy; there was cabbage, ‘‘much boiled, 
then cut in long strings and somewhat 
mashed’’; there was a large ham and other 
meats, a good dessert with “‘two dishes 
which appeared like apple pie in the form 
of the half of a muskmelon, the flat side 
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But still he was reélected, thanks pri- 
marily, perhaps, to Dolly, who never lost 
her head, as a more imaginative person 
might well have done, ‘‘what with one 
thing and another.”’ In spite of the fiasco 
of Mr. John Henry’s supposedly portentous 
New England secession letters, which the 
fascinating Count Edouard de Crillon— 
who owned vast estates at St. Martial, in 
Lebeur, near the Spanish border, and who 
had temporarily incurred the displeasure of 
Napoleon—had persuaded Secretary of 
State Monroe to purchase for fifty thousand 
dollars. And in spite of the Government’s, 
to say nothing of society’s, mortifying dis- 
covery—after his departure from these 
shores with official dispatches for the 
American minister at Paris, and some part, 
at least, of the gullible John Henry’s thou- 
sands—that the fascinating De Crillon was 
not at all a count, nor did he possess any 
vast estates at St. Martial, in Lebeur, near 
the Spanish border, nor yet had he incurred 
the displeasure of Napoleon, except so far 
as he might have fallen short in his capacity 
as a police spy of the emperor’s. 

And the war was not going badly, in spite 
of Hull at Detroit. For a while, indeed, the 
country was ringing with victories, splen- 
did victories on the sea. In seven months 
the Americans had taken five hundred 
English merchantmen and three frigates; 
the gridiron flag was doing well. The Eng- 
lish papers said so and tried peevishly to 
explain it. There were bonfires and a 
constant tolling of bells, and naval balls— 
such as the one at Tomlinson’s Hotel, at 
Washington, in celebration of the capture 
of the Alert and the Guerriére; in the midst 
of which Lieutenant Hamilton came stamp- 
ing into the room, bringing with him the 
flag of the newly taken Macedonian to 
place at Dolly’s feet, with a flourish of 
trumpets, and a great huzzaing and many 
tigers. So the much disputed, and fre- 
quently denied, story goes; and it must 
have been so, for there was a lady present 
who wrote afterward that in her opinion 
Mrs. Madison did not use rouge, since “I 
am well assured I saw her color come and 
go at the Naval Ball when the Macedonian’s 
flag was presented to her by young Ham- 
ilton.” 

x 

ND then on Tuesday, August 23, 1814, 
Mrs. Secretary of the Navy Jones 
found it necessary to write to Dolly that 
‘“‘in the present state of alarm and bustle of 
preparation for the worst that may happen, 
I imagine it will be more convenient to dis- 
pense with the enjoyment of your hospi- 
tality today, and therefore pray you to 
admit this as an excuse for Mr. Jones, Lucy 
and myself. . Lucy and J are packing 

with the possibility of having to leave.” 

It was to have been a big dinner for all 
the cabinet—a dinner which subsequent 
legend has placed on the following day, 
with the viands all on the table and the 
wine ready in the coolers; but the British 
fleet was in the Chesapeake, British troops 
were marching through the woods to Wash- 
ington, and the cabinet officers were with 
the President at General Winder’s camp, 
taking such haphazard measures for the 
capital’s defense as occurred to their im- 
provident minds. As the famous John 
Gilpin parody recounts: 


Monroe was there, and Armstrong bold, 
No bolder man mote be, 

And Rush, the Attorney Gen-e-ral, 

All on their horses three. 


But the British kept right on marching, 
by the Bladensburg road, which no one had 
thought to obstruct, and instead of. dining 
at Dolly’s the cabinet went streaming 
across country to Bladensburg with the 
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army, “‘a motley throng,’ according to Mr. 
McMaster, ‘‘made up of militia, regulars, 
volunteers, sailors, generals, secretaries and 
the President.’”’ And on Wednesday, Au- 
gust twenty-fourth, there was a battle; an 
unfortunate battle in which the base Brit- 
ish fired rockets at the astonished militia, 
so that they departed in some confusion to 
their homes, along with the rest of the 
soldiery—all but the sailors, who conducted 
themselves with a tenacity as glorious as it 
was hopeless. As for the secretaries and 
the President—poor Mr. Madison was no 
sailor; he had spent his time writing pencil 
notes to Dolly, and halfway through the 


engagement he came to the conclusion that — 
it would ‘‘now be proper for us to retire in | 


the rear, leaving the military movements 
to military men.”’ He had not, however, 


foreseen the direction which these move- | 


ments were so soon to take. It was, in 
short, a disgraceful afternoon, but as Mrs. 
Smith explained it later: 

“We are naturally a brave people, and it 
was-not so much fear as prudence which 
caused our retreat. Too late they discov- 
ered the dispreparation of our troops.” 
They had certainly not expected to have 
rockets fired at them. 

And at Washington that afternoon there 
were tumult and clamor in the streets. 
Dolly scanned the horizon with a spyglass 
and saw nothing to encourage her—only 
groups of soldiers hurrying in every direc- 


tion except to Bladensburg. There was a | 


dust of departing family coaches. In the 
dining room at the Castle Paul Jennings 


had laid the table for Dolly’s dinner—a | 


fact no doubt responsible for the legend of 
the cabinet function—but she was not to 
partake of it, and it remained for Admiral 
Cockburn to find when he entered the city, 


just as she had “‘precipitally” left it. Be- | 


cause at three o’clock a messenger came 
galloping up and she must fly. For the 
second time in American history the British 
were coming! They sent the plate and such 
movables as could be taken away in a 
wagon; at Dolly’s suggestion, French John 
Siousa and Magrau, the gardener, broke the 
frame containing Gilbert Stuart’s portrait 
of Mr. Washington and gave the picture to 
some gentlemen for safe-keeping; Dolly 
herself passed through the dining room, 
crammed some things into her reticule and 
was then driven to Georgetown in her 
carriage, with Mr. Carroll and Sukey, her 
maid; or, according to the ballad: 


Sister Cutis, and Cutts, and I, 

And Cutts’ children three 

Will fill the coach—and you must ride 
On horseback after we! 


The Castle was abandoned; to be raided, 
first, by American stragglers—Mrs. Smith 
is authority for the statement—who drank 
up two thousand dollars’ worth of wines in 
the cellar; and then to be burned by the 


British, who “conflagrated”’ it after march- | 
ing fifty sailors and marines silently through | 


the avenue, ‘‘each carrying a long pole to 
which was fixed a ball about the circum- 
ference of a large plate. When arrived at 
the building, each man was stationed at a 
window with his pole and machine of wild- 
fire against it. At the word of command, 
at the same instant the windows were 
broken and this wildfire thrown in, so that 
an instantaneous conflagration took place, 
and the whole building was wrapt in flames 
and smoke.” 

Mrs. Smith’s report of Mrs. Thornton’s 
description of the episode differs somewhat 
from the customary account of ransacked 


rooms and furniture piled high to be fired | 


with a picturesque coal brought from a 
neighboring tavern. The British burned 
several other public buildings, a newspaper 
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office and some private houses from which 
they had been sniped at, otherwise all the 
officers and men ‘‘were perfectly polite to 
the citizens,’’ and Admiral Cockburn “‘bade 
them complain of any soldier that com- 
mitted the least disorder.” 

On the other hand—‘‘Oh, my sister, how 
gloomy is the scene! I do not suppose 
Government will ever return to Washington. 
All those whose property was invested in 
that place will be reduced to poverty!” 

But Government did return to Washing- 
ton, and in a very few days. For there was 
a terrible hurricane, and the British retired; 
and after various vicissitudes and discom- 
forts, and a hasty flying from pillar to 
post—during the course of which Dolly was 
driven out of one house by an angry matron 
who screamed at her to come down and go 
out, because ‘‘your husband has got mine 
out fighting, and damn you, you shan’t 
stay in my house!’’—the President and the 
cabinet and Dolly all found themselves 
once more in the Federal City. And so: 


Now long live Madison, the brave, 

And Armstrong, long live he; 

And Rush and Cutis, Monroe and Jones, 
And Dolly, long live she! 


x 


HE Castle was “conflagrated,” only its 

blackened walls remaining, and after a 
temporary sojourn at the home of her sister, 
Mrs. Cutts, Dolly established herself in the 
Tayloe mansion; the famous brick Octagon 
with the pillared portico adorned 
with traceries, in the chambers of . 
which—while the cabinet passed 
through the circular vestibule and 
up the white winding stairs to the 
round boudoir above—the pomps 
and amenities of days before the war 
were soon again in full observance. 

For on February 4, 1815, there 
was news in the streets of victory at 
New Orleans and the name of a Presi- 
dent to be on every tongue; on Feb- 
ruary thirteenth an express rider 
came foaming into town from the 
North, with tidings of the sloop of 
war Favorite at New York and an 
envoy come home bearing articles of 
peace; and the next day, in the midst 
of jubilating bells and guns, Mr. Car- 
roll arrived in person, and there was 
peace. 

‘Peace and plenty! Peace, com- 
merce and prosperity!”’ 

Mr. Gallatin and Mr. Adams, Mr. 
Clay, Mr. Bayard and Mr. Russell 
had made a treaty. To be sure, it 
carried with it no increase of terri- 
tory, it said nothing about impress- 
ment, it did not refer to the rights 
of neutrals on the sea—these burning 
questions which had brought on the 
war—but there were to be commis- 
sions to arbitrate future disputes, 
and there was peace; a hundred 
years and more of peace could they 
but have realized it. The whole town 
went to Mrs. Madison’s; someone 
was ringing a dinner bell; someone else 
thought to tell the domestics, ‘‘ Peace! 
Peace!’’ Down in the servants’ hall there 
was wine, and Paul Jennings played the 
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President’s March on the violin and French 
John Siousa got very drunk. 

It was a gay winter, that Peace Winter 
of 1815; one brilliant gathering after an- 
other spread its turbaned and gold-laced 
splendors across the presidential drawing- 
rooms at the Octagon, and later, in the 
mansion on Pennsylvania Avenue where 
Mrs. Madison sat ‘‘with Mrs. Monroe, 
Mrs. Deeatur and a dozen other ladies in a 
formidable row’’; the last years of Madi- 
son’s presidency came and went, with Dolly 
queening it as perhaps never before; and 
then it was March, 1817, and Mr. Monroe 
was to have his turn, and the play was done. 

“You are,’’ Supreme Court Justice John- 
son wrote to Dolly, ‘‘about to enter upon 
the enjoyment of the most enviable state 
which can fall to the lot of mankind—to 
carry with you to your retirement the 
blessings of all who ever knew you. Think 
not, Madam, that I address to you the lan- 
guage of flattery. And be assured 
that all who have ever enjoyed the honor 
of your acquaintance will long remember 
that polite condescension which never failed 
to encourage the diffident, that suavity of 
manner which tempted the morose or 
thoughtful to be cheerful, or that benevo- 
lence of aspect which suffered no one to 
turn from you without an emotion of 


gratitude.”’ 
: xI 


ND now there was nothing but Mont- 
pelier and the calm monotonous beauty 
of the Blue Ridge. 


Madison was sixty-six, 
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and felt so, and received “‘a suc- 
cession of visitors, among 
whom . .. agreat many foreign- 
ers” sometimes as many as 

“ninety persons to dine with us 
at one table fixed on the lawn,” 
at a banquet which was “ profuse 
and handsome, and the company 
very orderly.” 

Twenty years; ministering to 
Mother Madison until her death, 
in 1829; reading to Madison when 
his eyes began to fail, and asking 
that novels less melodramatic 
than those of Mr. Cooper be sent 
to her; enduring the pains of rheu- 
matism and the tribulation of her 
own weakening eyesight; listen- 
ing—after the first welcome days 
of rest, perhaps a little wistfully, 
but never impatiently—to the 
echoes that came drifting to her 
from the world which she had 
loved so well. 

And then the accumulating 
years brought separation and sor- 
rows. 

The dear friend at Monticello 
passed away in 1826; Mr. Monroe 
died in 1831; Dolly’s sister, Anna 
Cutts, in 1832; and at last, in 
1836, Madison himself. Dolly was 
very sick afterward. However, 
a visit to the White Sulphur, in 1837, did her 
good. They sent her niece, Anna Payne, to 
her to keep her company; and she found 
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his mother—wonderful Nellie Madison, 
alert and occupied with her knitting and 
her ancient books—was eighty-five, Dolly 
was only forty-nine. After the Castle and 
the Octagon, after the dazzling 
pageant of sixteen magnificent 
Washington seasons, after the 
music and the laughter and the 
companionable hubbub of 
crowded drawing-rooms, there 
was a quiet, slightly dilapidated, 
colonnaded mansion against a 
background of unchanging trees; 
there were some rooms “furnished 
with French carpets, large win- 
dows, a good many paintings, and 
some statuary—altogether with- 
out any fashionable or very ele- 
gant equipment, yet in a gentle- 
manlike style of rural prosperity” ; 
there was a path lined with box, 
and a garden. 

There—with the exception of 
one brief visit to Washington— 
Dolly was to spend the succeed- 
ing twenty years, quite cheerfully 
and serenely, with ‘“‘all the ele- 
gance and polish of fashion, the 
unadulterated simplicity, fresh- 
ness, warmth and friendliness of 
her native character and native 
state.” 

She was still ‘‘ one of the happi- 
est of human beings,” she seemed 
to have “no place about her which 
could afford a lodgement for care 
or trouble’; she looked young 


something to occupy her in the editing and 
publishing of her husband’s Reports of 
the Constitutional Congress. But she was 
sixty-nine now—for Dolly nothing re- 
mained, surely, but the lonely contempla- 
tion of fading scenes. 


xIT 


OT at all. Back there in the world 

people were still attending receptions, 
carriages were still rolling by to drawing- 
rooms, there were still musie and laughter 
and the same companionable hubbub to be 
heard. 

Dolly went back, in 1837, accompanied by 
her niece, to the Old Cutts house on Presi- 
dent’s Square, in friendly, welcoming Wash- 
ington. 

It was a new Washington in many ways; 
new Brussels carpets and chandeliers, green 
blinds and red and white curtains at every 
window; new manners, new names, new 
faces. 

But all this new Washington, and all that 
was left of the old, seemed ennobled and 
more stately for her coming, and turned to 
her with respectful affection. The ‘‘ven- 
erable Mrs. Madison,” for they always sup- 
posed her to be older than she was, forgetting 
how much younger than her husband she 
had been; Mrs. Madison, in her old- 
fashioned gowns and turbans; in her favo- 
rite black velvet with the leg-of-mutton 
sleeves, and the open bosom filled with 
white tulle rising to a ruff about her face, a 
bright Roman shawl around her shoulders; 
Mrs. Madison, ‘the Dowager,’’ whom all 
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exactly nothing at all. In this case it was 
a stroke of art, robbing little Lucie, as it did 
at a blow, of all remorse, triumph and sig- 
nificance. 

But this sort of thing was wearying. 
Handling Robert’s women, or the women 
who wanted to be Robert’s women. The 
ones to whom she herself was a barrier, a 
stumbling-block, an object of criticism; 
who sized up her looks, her mentality, her 
power to charm, her special position with 
Robert. 

Not that this last was ever publicly en- 
dangered. Robert’s manner to her was 
perfect. But he was a man of vanity—and 
his clientele wide. Women like these who 
were leaving; women like Bess Chew, 
Ann Rodney, Aurelie Painter, locally—who 
offered the brimming cup of heady per- 
sonal homage—were bound to get in an 
effect. A man of temperament was apt to 
be swayed. Most novelists claimed the 
right to be swayed. 

Robert was willing to flirt—that much 
was certain! Just now he was having what 
was known locally as a flirt with Bess Chew. 
The nuances and overtones were unmistak- 
able to Miriam’s experienced psychic peri- 
scope. Harmless enough, meaningless 
even—and quite usual in the set Robert 
affected at the country club. Robert was 
fond of the country-club set. He played 
golf with them in the afternoons, he danced 
with them in the evenings. As with any 
other country club, parked limousines, a 
flock of glassy-winged beetles, stood on the 
dusky plaza outside during the evenings— 
for whom it might concern. It concerned a 
great many men who got in and out of them 
between dances. Quite likely when in 
Rome Robert was a Roman. It wasn’t 
conceivable anyhow that, given sufficient 
provocation, Robert wouldn’t kiss a pretty 
girl; little flappers in powder blue. It didn’t 
raise Miriam’s pulse—much. This was 
1924, and she had been married to Robert 
eighteen years. Besides, what were you 
going to do about it? 

She loved Robert deeply. And Robert 
loved her. She knew that. She knew—if he 
didn’t—that he couldn’t get along without 
her. That compound of genius, naiveté, 
charming manner, selfishness, indigestion 
and utter dependence, known as Robert 
Jardine, could never manage without her. 
That wasn’t the point. The point was, 
standing here stale and bored in Robert’s 
study, that she realized—most amazingly — 
that she could get along without Robert. 
For an interval. That she hadn’t had a va- 
cation from her réle in years and years. 

“That,”’ she reflected, “is what’s the 
matter with me this past hour. I am just 
plain sick and tired of being the wife of 
Robert Jardine, the famous author. What 
I'd like to be for a little is—me!”’ 

Then as a hay-sweet breath of air stole 
through the open window and she looked 


| out and surveyed Robert’s latest expendi- 
| ture, a comparison sprang to her mind. 


“What ails me is that I’ve lost my per- 
sonality. To Robert. Personalities are like 


| gardens. Mine is a sunken garden.” 


The reason for this image was that she 
could see the new sunken garden outside. 
When the Cheespire checks began to come 
in Robert had had the whole west side of 
the grounds torn out and relaid in a formal 
Italian parterre. Sunk at least six feet be- 
low level and laid in rectangular beds, with 
intersecting walks of red tile, spindly Alice- 
in-Wonderland rose trees, a lily pool, an 
Etruscan well curb. At present it was bare 
and new—hardly more than an architect’s 
map of a garden—but that was all the 
better. 

‘All laid out as flat as paper; like a plan 
for a sunken garden. That’s what I’ve let 
Robert do to me. What,’ added Miriam to 
herself, ‘‘would it be like to be my own 
self—for just twenty-four hours?” 

It is quite likely that what the next 
twenty-four hours held for her was influ- 
enced completely by an object that hove 
into sight at that moment beyond the 


| stretch of hedgerow. 


It looked like a huge maroon-colored 
scorpion waddling rapidly down the road. 
It was one of the enormous unwieldy- 
looking busses that began infesting state 
roads last summer—binding rural points 
together or offering special travel tours. 
This one—called the Crabapple—was 
making its third trip, and was the largest 
in the state. Indeed, its glories of dimen- 
sion, horse power and equipment had had a 
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what that Mrs. Keyes oft 
said about my Celia Cl 
she read in Black’s Re 
overlooked that one, 
with something of all wo 
in reality the Everywom 
American picture.’ Ratl 
you think?” % 


B* DINT of very earlyr 
Robert’s day going s 
she left. She prepared 
juice; toasted his Austrian: 
timed his egg; went over 
the personal missives fol 
paid some bills, sorted | 
notices, wired love and bi 
to his mother; sharpened 
cils, filled his bowl of ap 
pads and notebooks, che 
pointments, planned hi 
dinner; put out his sport 
afternoon—his shaggy E 
and camel’s-hair jacket 
resembled a handsome 
India calico tie and k 
arranged his tuxedo « 
gave copious orders to 
to phone calls, interrup 
interviewers; was ba 
breakfasted herself and 
gate by 9:30. Ellie ha 
little dressing bag, for, 
cess, Miriam had anno 
might spend the night, retu 
ing up her arrears the folli 
This much—and indeed 1 
had peeved Robert. He walk 
the gate with her. : 
“TI must say I think thi 
notion, Miriam,” he sai 
“You must remember 


ter with me, Robert. 
to return.’ She laughed § 
know that’s what you al 

(Continued on P 
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‘Which space 
/ 1s bigger? 


~~. by the thickness 
‘ 8 of a bee’s wings 


\SFIBSHE picture shows the ends of two tele- 

AS | phone receiver magnets. The spaces 
_ (indicated by the black arrows are equal in 
: ‘size—to the unaided eye. 


~~ But theextremely fine measuring in- 

~~ struments which Western Electric uses, 

show one space.to be wider than the other 

by the thickness of a bee’s wings. Even 

: so small a’ difference is too great to pass 

oe: the rigid inspection which watches over 
the making of your telephone. 

This care for detail\is one reason why 

your telephone is so dependable. It is 

typical of the whole work of produc- 

ing Western Electric equipment, and is 

a manufacturing habit which dates back 

to the very beginning of telephone history. 


YS 


X 
SN 


_Under the receiver cap is a thin 

| disc of iron. For proper voice recep- 
tion, the distance between disc and 

| Magnet must be fixed with minute 
accuracy. The operative shown here, 

| by grinding the magnet unit, makes 
this distance just right. 
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The Lite 


of the Party &% 


When young folks get together, the first note 
of the Saxophone puts pep into the party. 
It’s an irresistible joy-maker for all social 
occasions. It combines the ringing notes of 
the cornet with the soft sweet tones of the 
reed instruments. With piano accompani- 
ment, Why! It’s almost like a full orchestra. 


The ability to play a Saxophone lifts a young 
man out of the crowd, puts him in the social 
spotlight and develops his personality. He’s 
the life of the party with a 


/, 


BUESCHER. 


——ep 9 E714¢ Clone 
SAXOPHONE 


You don’t have to ‘‘study’’ the Saxophone as you 
do other instruments. There’s no practice drudg- 


ery. You don’t have to be ‘“‘talented.’’ Three 
lessons sent free start you. In a week you can 
play popular airs. No teacher needed. It’s great 


fun, and even though you’re only interested for 
pleasure now, you can in 90 days, if you wish, join 
a band or orchestra. You might become a wizard 
like Tom Brown, Clyde Doerr or Ross Gorman. 
First class Saxophonists make big money. Try it 
out free for six days in your own home. 


Send the coupon or postal for a free copy of our very interesting Saxo- 
phone Book. Tells about the various styles with pictures of the famous 
professionals and orchestras of America. Mention any other instru- 
ment in which you may be interested. No obligation. Do this today. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 


Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
351 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 162 
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The model 
shown is 


Saxophone 


C free! 
This beautiful book 
shows how easy it is 
to learn to play a 
Buescher. In it you 
will find the first 
lesson chart. It 
shows all the differ- 
ent models and tells 
what each is used for. 
Hundreds of pictures, 
64 pages. You must 
have this fine book. 


Cornet 


SD Sante Trombone. ...... Trumpet 


Sarat Mention any other............ 
| Write plainly, Name, Address, Town and State in margin below 
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(Continueti from Page 84) 
you’ve got through a book and run off to 
Florida or down to the Algonquin; or last 
summer—when you dashed off to London— 
and I stay behind and fight the proofs for 
ou ” 


“You look pretty,’’ Robert announced 
irrelevantly. 

“T’m sure I don’t know why,” said 
Miriam airily. 

But it was the truth. Excitement and a 
sense of adventure had colored her. She 
was in mauve homespun—Robert’s pet 
shade—very beautifully made, and a wide- 
rimmed purple leghorn hat that threw a 
delicious shade over her large dark eyes. 
Two spots of delicate carmine had bloomed 
in her cheeks. 

“T hate to be left here all morning 
alone—without you,” said Robert. 

Miriam’s conscience writhed. Robert’s 
need cried out to her—this was home, this 
was duty. But the Crabapple was coming. 
She fought conscience. ‘One, two, three— 
one, two, three,’”’ she counted silently with 
a closed soul. A moment later she was 
kissing Robert and springing up on the 
step. 

“Looks like a six-year-old moron instead 


of a brilliant author, when his wife goes © 


away for the day,” she reflected. She 
waved a small white-gloved hand at him 
comfortingly, then held it against her 
mouth as they sped off. 

“Remember—going away—in order to 
come back,”’ she called. 

Surprisingly the Crabapple was almost 
empty. Only a very old man occupied a 
rear seat—besides the driver who handled 
the wheel. This last was a tanned youth 
in khaki, and Miriam never hesitated. 
“Youth calls to youth,” she decided pertly, 
and made her way through the tuna- 
mahogany and nickel and gray corduroy 
tunnel and plumped herself down on a seat 
beside him. 

“T didn’t know this thing was ever 
empty,” she said. 

He turned a mild freckled face active 
with chewing gum upon her. It was not, 
he told her, empty now. Or only appar- 
ently. It was traveling on a special charter. 

“Tt’s a good thing,” he said, ‘‘that you 
ain’t more’n one {person. Ef you’d ben I 
couldn’t of stopped to take you. Even this 
old feller gits off at Tassett—next stop— 
and I dassent take no more. Becuz they’s a 
big Sunday-school picnic gittin’ on at Bays- 
ville. That’s the charter. This bus holds 
seventy-two, but they’s a hundred an’ six- 
teen gittin’ on there at special rates. Bap- 
tists—with their lunch baskets. They’ll be 
settin’ two in a seat, I guess, pretty near all 
day singin’ and wavin’ flags—and mebbe 
eatin’ candy and pop corn too. Gosh, they 
won’t do nothin’ to these corduroy seats— 
the kids.” ; 

“How far will they be going?” 

“Oh, the hull way. It ain’t a reg’lar pic- 
nic, It’s a travel tower this year—with a 
stop at the end fur the lunch spread. We'll 
git to the end of the rowt ’bout two o’clock 
and haul ’em back by evening.” 

The end of the route was Cressit Peak— 
her destination. ‘‘Good heavens!’’ cried 
Miriam. Was she going to ride all the way 
up with two-in-a-seat little Baptists feast- 
ing and singing? The Crabapple stopped 
suddenly and the venerable man behind 
got off. He inspired Miriam. 

“T’ll get off too. I don’t have to go up 
there. Aunt Sue’s waited so long—she 
won’t mind a little longer. Besides, I’ll 
naturally be myself more thoroughly if I’m 
by myself. Will you,” she asked aloud, 
“stop at some point I may pick out—this 
side of Baysville?”’ 

The driver assured her he would. The 
loneliness of his craft moved him to be con- 
versational—even discursive. He fell to 
boasting a little about the Crabapple. 
There was none, it seemed, to touch her in 
renown. And from the glories of the car it 
was a natural, simple transition to certain 
capacities and skill of his own. Drivin’ a 
bus was fine work, but it wan’t nothin’ to 
guidin’ a truck overseas; that was some- 
thin’ that got you a real thrill. This here 
boat—all was to it was to watch out fur 
your len’th goin’ round a sharp turn—to be 
a little careful and all—matter of a kind of 
’rithmetic sort of—the Crabapple bein’ so 
extry long—but fur that matter, drivin’ a 
bus was easy—he’d drove one all last sum- 
mer—though she was a smaller one. 

Miriam listened absently—picking out 
and rejecting stopping places as they rolled 
along. There was fifteen miles of road before 
Baysville—a span of hard white trail lying 
between curves of wooded green loveliness 


ae 


that vanished in purple distances 
ultimate keeping of remote, fai 
peaks. The sky was a tranqui 
sun poured a wash of gold over 
tryside, the air smelled of cut 
now and then through the gro 
the road one could glimpse the ; 
a silvery river that here and f¢] 
leled it. Suddenly she decided. 

“Tll get off here,” she annc 
was the wildest spot she had | 
driver intimated as much. 

‘?Tain’t nothin’ hereabout b 
he suggested as the Crabapple 

Nothin’ but woods is just wh 
Miriam thought as she watch 
craft vanish; then, with no hesit< 
ever, slipped from the road and 
way through a screen of hemlock 
a steep bank to the call and all 
distant stretch of water. 

With the first slipping, crushin 
her foot on the slope where last 
leaves, this year’s wintergreen 
and poke berries, bittersweet, 
mosses mingled; with the first 
breath of forest odor Miriam re 
much she adored a day out in 
and how long this type of pl 
been denied to her. Robert did} 
woods. Robert was highly civ 
liked the more ordered trammel 
life. Parks, landscaped lawns, ] 
dens, golf courses—anything, as 
that was saturated with the pr 
ideas of man. There was, of cour 
decided, sitting down on a flat st 
some huge brakes, no idea in 
rough woodland. 

The woods here came down t 
edge of a shallow river from y 
bowlders rose like a flock of terra 
were enormous willows, all pale 
now, and evergreens and dogw 
and alder and wild cherry an 
tangled together; and all ove 
mossy bank violets the color of h 
clumps of late anemone, wild get 
vivid skunk cabbage. Even R 
have admitted the beauty of thi 
you could have lured him to it. 

But Miriam remembered sud 
it was fourteen years since Rober 
in a piece of woodland. They 
couple of days in the Catskills 1 
out of a frightfully meager perio 
accommodation had been cheap 
Robert had complained bitte: 
food, and the second day he had 
an earache. He had never re 
experiment. As Robert’s wife, 
neither had she. 

But there was nothing to p 
today from enjoying the woods. 

“Why, it’s the time, the pla 
girl, all together. Why not? 1 
be twenty miles of this stuff ar 
with only a few houses here an 
couldn’t ask for a lovelier holic 
prowl and ramble all day—ai 
ever be the wiser.” X 

She stood up in excitement 
plan. Then conscience stirred ¢ 
clothes. She was not dressed li 
land nymph. Her pale gray s 
with the chased silver buckles, 
gray clocked silk stockings, h 
mauves, her dull pure white gl 
gold-mounted morocco bag, he 
watch, her purple cart-wheel hi 
with hand-painted silk fruits 
Man’s Land—these had cost 
penny. Then she steeled herself. 
of three cases of whisky for Rob: 
at the country club. Besides, ] 
always writing more. novels 
Cheespire buying the movie rigl 

“Robert will give me more,” § 
“if I spoil ’em.”’ Robert was vel 
about clothes. He took decided 
tic interest in them. Her own \ 
subject entirely to his Cesar 
She dressed in forms and cole 
Robert’s approving; which was 
in his capacity of dresser and tir 
so many delightful heroines. I 
discarded when Robert pleased. 
to risk the wreck of one of hi 
planned schemes, under the im 
mere selfish desire for pleasw 
little less than anarchy. But ) 
something that decided her. 

A little farther downstream 
clump of wild iris growing, li 
blue-hooded wading ladies. 
been a passion from her chil 
set her teeth. J 

“T’ll pick ’em. I’ll stay wi 
V’ll pick ’em. I’ll stay here @ 


(Continued on Page 
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icles of a companion personality, 
j2culiar screed—though hardly of a 


ja Jardine—here in the privacy of 
ville woods—they resembled the 
a joy-maddened water baby. In 
parlance it might be said that she 
1 recessive lapse into infantilism. 
sked the wild iris. She wandered 
eam side. She nibbled and tasted 
Javes and berries, as she remem- 
agin childhood; she sat down and 
en and as she pleased. She tore 
jied apples from No Man’s Land 
éhat and retrimmed it with water- 
‘olets; she took off her gray suéde 
ad stockings and waded for a long 
\terval in a little mossy shallow; 
jown her long hair, wove it into 
¢uils and crowned herself with a 
iit. Once at a particularly tempt- 
¢h of turf she danced a sort of 
jaechantie of joy that began with 
Je curtsies and pavanlike bowings 
lin a kind of dervish spinning, in- 
me revelation of bare slim ankles, 
d sprays of wild cucumber vine. 
2 Miriam blushed a little with shame 
jis, and she sat down decorously 
esting against a low comfortable 
e river bank. 
ind of a distant whistle presently 
Jough the trees to her and she un- 
je lunch Bridget had prepared for 
} She ate greedily, now tossing 
ta large bullfrog seated on a cow- 
now to a pot-bellied robin that 
zed her from a yellow birch near 
unlight poured down through the 


\ 

‘painted her face, her frock with 
its of quivering gold and silver 
li. She was dirty, a little tired 
nly content. Her nose was powder- 
goink with sunburn, freckles had 
won the backs of her hands. And 
1 wearily content and rested she 
1 more her reverie dwelt on Rob- 
\the problems he presented. On 
Et he had been. She remembered 
‘fferent one. The one who had 
ler in their youth—gifted, eager, 
‘ite Just Robert, her beautiful 
yh long, shabbily clad, quick- 
g/oung legs, a star in each gray eye, 
i of unruly dark hair falling on his 
« They had been two church mice 
t7 met. Robert had to pawn his 
li’ every so often; she had done 
te in the bathroom, with the 
) 


uffed—and had dyed ribbons and 
‘to make herself winsome for him, 
_ tle one-cylinder oil stove. But 
ilove—and going to conquer the 


IS a sweet thing,” sighed Miriam. 
line's a sweet thing yet,’’ she added 
} He could be—if he didn’t for- 
’ time that wrecks people.’ She 
‘ime recalled her. She rose and 
on, ? 
ust three in the afternoon when, 
“he meandering grassy wood road, 
suddenly upon the farmhouse. 
; a cheese box, painted a 
/en and sunk knee-deep in pink 
id a and geranium. A gray- 
erly woman rocked in the peace- 
Miriam approached affably. 
(der, She suggested, “if I might 
ora little; and if I might beg for 
| water, I wonder,” she added on 
on, “if you would care to take a 
tonight. I am—I am spending a 
on a walking trip through here— 
y to a relative in Hadley.” 
erly woman looked surprised and 


> a lodger now,” she said, and 
| Miriam’s hand.““Are you—are 
lady?” 


Me she added ambiguously. 
8 face softened. “That’s too 
- “Tm rill sorry. 
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Miriam slew without compunction. 

“Oh, years and years and years ago,” she 
cried airily. ‘I mean,’”’ she added more 
decorously—after all, it was true—‘‘I lost 
him—a very long time ago.” 

“My land—that’s too bad. You look full 
young fur it to be such a long time ago. 
You look like you be’n walkin’ far, too— 
kinda red and dusty. Why, I guess I could 
make out to keep you if you jest tell me 
your name an’ address.” 

“Oh, certainly,’”’ cried Miriam; but cer- 
tainly not for this stolen interval. ‘My 
name is Jones,” she cried brightly; ‘just— 
Jones. I mean—er—of course, Mrs. 
Jones’”’—as a faint distrust wrote itself 
again in the other face. “I am Mrs. James 
Jones—of Boston. My—my husband was— 
a manufacturer. Of hairpins,’ she added 
as the hasty coiffure she had erected be- 
neath her big hat wabbled slightly. “He 
was called the hairpin king. He—he made 
practically all of the hairpins used in the 
world.” 

“My land, I sh’d think you’d be rill glad 
he ain’t alive today—with all this short 
hair they’re wearin’. They’s always a silver 
side to every bereavement, I say. But I 
guess you could take that chair there, Mis’ 
Jones—and I could make out fur you.” 

“Just until the afternoon tomorrow,” 
Miriam decided. “There must be a train 
from some station near here—and I can go 
on to my—my relative’s.”’ 

“Well, yes, I guess you could. They’s a 
down train from Ford, the flag station three 
mile back here, goes down to Hadley ’bout 
two in the aft’noon.” Her hostess disap- 
peared to fetch a glass of spring water, then 
she reseated herself. ‘If you’ll excuse me 
I'll go right on shuckin’ these berries. My 
lodger’s crazy fur berries an’ cream fur his 
suppers.” 

“Oh, yes—you said you had a lodger.” 

“Yes’m. He’s from New York—be’n 
here on a vacation. Be’n here a week. He’s 
went fishin’ this aft’noon. He’s one of these 
here writers. A poetry writer.’ A sound 
from Miriam startled her. ‘‘What is it? 
You—you sick?”’ 

“No. I—I—just choked for a bit. I—I 
was going to say ‘How funny!’—and that 
you can’t get away from them—anywhere. 
I mean—everybody seems to be writing 
nowadays, don’t they? What I meant 
was—it’s such a small world.” 

“T d’know.” Her hostess looked dis- 
trustful again. “I sh’d hope not many 
would write like my lodger. I’ve read some 
pieces in his room—they’re full turrible. 
But this is him now.” 

A shadow fell across the grass and Miriam 
looked up, to see a young man in neat fish- 
ing attire. A very young man—about 
twenty-one, she judged—with soft, brown 
spaniel’s eyes, a rather chubby face, a 
somewhat puggy nose straddled by shell 
spectacles, and a very beautiful forehead 
surmounted by a sheaf of wheat-colored 
hair. 

“Mr. Carmichael—the poetry writer 
from New York City—make you acquainted 
with Mis’ Jones, from Boston, a lady spend- 
ing the night. Her husband was the late 
Mr. Jones, the hairpin king.”’ 

Mrs. Miller, their hostess, was intro- 
ducing them. 

Miriam felt her hand touched by a sun- 
browned boyish paw that gave off a delight- 
ful sense of vitality. 

It was pleasant to relax in the little shady 
porch; to let the stealing afternoon sun- 
light overtake you as it crept in closer; to 
listen to this young Mr. Carmichael making 
himself polite, resting his nice spaniel eyes 
on you in candid admiration; even to listen 
to Mrs. Miller’s bucolic plaints and com- 
ments as the cone of crimson berries on her 
lap grew—to bask timelessly in heavenly 
rural quiet. 

It was delightful, still later, to go up toa 
low-ceiled country chamber and wash your- 
self fresh and clean in shocking-cold water, 
out of a country bowl and pitcher; to shake 
out of your bag a simple but lovely frock of 
white georgette meshed with lace—to put it 
on, along with snowy slippers and stockings 
and your quite best necklace, small but very 
good pearls. 

Miriam had dressed her hair low on her 
neck, in a style she particularly liked but 
which Robert didn’t care for. Now she 
added a tuft of pinky-white rosebuds from 
a tight floral pancake in a blue glass tum- 
bler on her dresser. The effect she thought 
was charming and she remembered that 
Robert in creating Celia Clare, that heroine 
who was ‘“‘the woman of all time and the 
Everywoman of the modern American pic- 
ture,” had given Celia dark glossy hair, 
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“dressed low, usually, with a single white 
flower burning in its dusk.” 

“Behold—I am Celia Clare,’ laughed 
Miriam, eying her reflection in the wavering 
smoke-blue glass. 

She descended to supper. The dining 
room was shadowy, with a screened door 
opening on the green woods and a single 
candle burning on the table. Beside it were 
the strawberries, frosted with sugar, thin- 
sliced, baked pink ham, poached eggs, 
hashed brown potatoes, peach conserve, 
small fat brown cookies and a pot of that 
stout medicinal-smelling black tea beloved 
of farm wives. 

The lodger was already seated. He 
looked fearfully scrubbed and pink and 
bronze and shining—with the wet harrow- 
tooth marks of much combing showing in 
his wheat-colored hair. He had exchanged 
to a Norfolk suit with white knickers and 
linoleum-pattern socks. He sprang up to 
place Miriam’s chair, mixing his feet a little 
and tangling his napkin in his tanned overly 
big young hands. Miriam thanked him, 
smiling across the star of candlelight; then 
together they fell upon the viands. At first. 

When Mr. Carmichael had assuaged his 
hunger a little—and certain polite proprie- 
ties of comment and question—he began to 
make certain revelations. He was here, he 
explained, for a few weeks of rest and quiet 
after a hard year at college. And he was 
utilizing his time and his impressions in 
certain literary labors. 

He was, for one thing, terrifically inter- 
ested in modern verse and verse forms— 
and he was working on a new formula en- 
tirely his own. He had had some luck with 
his writing, too, in the past year. Not so 
much, but quite encouraging on the whole. 
Five or six little things in the best post- 
graduate plain-clothes magazines. And he 
was now at work collecting all he had done, 
to be brought out in the winter, he hoped, 
under the title Satyr at Twenty. 

““You’ve no idea what a lot of work there 
is to getting a book ready for print!” 

“T should imagine!” said Miriam a little 
gushingly. 

“T suppose,” he smiled a little indulgently 
through his glasses, “you’ll be wondering 
next whether I do my work in longhand or 
type it—and you’ll want to know whether 
I work at night, and all that sort of thing.” 

“Oh—I wasn’t going to,’’ Miriam de- 
murred faintly. 

“Funny. People do. Awfully curious 
about it—where you get your ideas, and all 
toate 

“Oh, I’m not that kind at all.’”’ She had 
got to the strawberries and cakes and looked 
out of the open door at the little wood road 
that vanished into the forest. “It’s going 
to be a perfect night,’’ she ventured. “I 
think I’m going to take an evening walk.” 

Mr. Carmichael was taking the last 
cooky. 

“Oh, if you would!” he cried. ‘‘I mean— 
with me. I was going to ask you. It would 
be stunning—I know so many terrifically 
charming spots along that path—atmos- 
phere, and all that sort of thing; and 
there’ll be a full moon later.” 

It was seven o’clock when Miriam and 
young Mr. Carmichael strolled away from 
the farmhouse porch. It was after 11:30 
when they returned. 

For what happened during that interval 
we cannot hold Mrs. Miriam Jardine en- 
tirely blameless—though perhaps the set- 
ting, the night itself, with a soft westerly 
breeze stirring that suggested warmed 
lavender, and a moon that covered every- 
thing with silver paint, contributed their 
share. 

At first Mr. Carmichael, walking beside 
Miriam, with a straight little English brier 
going between his lips, talked on and on. 
About his work chiefly. In spite of her 
languor of interest he very kindly answered 
all those questions she had failed to ask— 
and a great many more. He talked well. 
He was reminiscent of that early Robert she 
remembered—with many of Robert’s man- 
nerisms, much of his self-confidence and all 
of his hopes. It all carried her into the past, 
in a sense, and even into a sort of hypothet- 
ical present that awakened a wistful ma- 
ternal pang as she looked at him. 

For many many years before, she and 
Robert had had a little son—a brief flower- 
ing of love and hope, whose swift passing 
had for a time threatened all sense of sig- 
nificance for her. | 

“Tf little Bobs had lived—he’d be nearly 
as big as this boy. In a couple of years as 
much of aman. What walks we’d have had. 
What talks together. I wonder if he’d have 
had his dad’s gift.” 
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Listening to young Mr. Carmichael 
made Miriam feel at once very, very young 
and very, very old. But when the moon 
came properly out and Mr. Carmichael had 
got done about his work and career, and the 
like, he switched over to life, and thence 
to experience, to women particularly, eyn- 
icism in modern life—modern reactions to 
emotion. The transition to the personal 
came next—and very easily. They had 
stopped to rest on a log and Mr. Car- 
michael looked very closely at Miriam. 

“What I have just been saying applies, 
of course, only to the woman who is at- 
tractive—who possesses beauty. You your- 
self—you know—it struck me at once— 
I think you are very, very beautiful, Mrs. 
Jones.” 

He was not at the moment looking at 
Mrs. Jones. He was looking at Every- 
woman. At white roses, white lace, white 
pearls, veiled with white moonlight. The 
witchery of June and night was on him, the 
goading urge of his own blood. He was at 
that period when, no matter how cyn- 
ical, these matters in close proximity de- 
mand inexorably a definite course of 
action. Moreover, he was a poet, sensitive, 
dramatic and ‘inflammable as a_hay- 
stack.” In fact, practically, Anywoman 
might have served, and Miriam in her 
new role looked very lovely. 

“Beautiful,” murmured Mr. 
chael, “simply that. Beautiful.” 

Had he seemed less youthful, had he been 
bolder before her greater experience, had he 
shown less reverence for beauty of phrase 
and manner—in short, had his manners 
been bad—she might have snubbed him. 
A moment earlier she had been a little 
bored, had secretly fallen to wondering 
what sort of time Robert had had motoring 
off on that picnic with the Chews—with 
Bess Chew. Now, a little startled, she 
roused herself and looked at Mr. Car- 
michael. For he was proving very con- 
clusively that she was not Miriam Jardine, 
mere echo of brilliance, but a woman 
with an attractive personality, with good 
looks, charm. She did not snub Mr. Car- 
michael. She listened to him. She dallied. 
Not with Mr. Carmichael—with the mo- 
ment. 

Mr. Carmichael held up one finger. 

“Listen,” he said. ‘‘Can you hear it? 
I mean the silence around here. It’s all 
over the place, all over these woods, the 
stream, even the moon. Rather lovely, 
don’t you think? And it all gives me an 
idea. I’ve an idea to do you—in a setting 
like this. I’ll call it Moon Hush. Some- 
thing like this: The very earth has stopped 
breathing, the river has stopped pulsing; 
only the moon turns on its rim noiselessly.” 

“Charming,” said Miriam. ‘Though 
does a river pulse?” 

“Certainly. Can’t you hear it? What is 
your first name?” 

“Miriam.” 

“Too Hebrew for you. You should be 
Blanche, a white lady; or Alicia. Yes, I 
like Alicia. That’s what I’ll call you in my 
verse. What kind of roses are those in your 
hair? Perfect for your type. You're a per- 
fect type anyhow—for moonlight.” Mr. 
Carmichael laid his hand lightly on Mir- 
iam’s arm, bent close and smelled of the 
little tuft of roses on her neck. ‘‘You’re 
awfully charming—Alicia of the White 
Roses.” 

Miriam’s torpid conscience stirred. 
“I—I’m not so—so awfully young,” she re- 
minded him. 

Mr. Carmichael dismissed the thought 
contemptuously. What has beauty—or af- 
finity—to do with age, time? 

“T grow weary of this talk of youth,” 
cried Mr. Carmichael; “‘as though it were 
either a penance or a privilege to be young. 
What do years mean—in a question of men- 
tality, or capacity for emotion? And emo- 
tion is really all that counts. Take love, for 
instance. Take any great love in history. 
Take Shakspere and his Dark Lady; many 
another historic affair. Older women, 
true—but wonderful women—to inspire 
and bring out in a man all that is fine, all 
that is his best. I’ve often thought that I 
myself —if given the opportunity ——” He 
paused and gestured with his little brier. 
“This,” he said, “is a very wonderful mo- 
ment; I hope you realize it. Rather like 
what the French mean by the geste—that 
terrifically perfect moment, that suspension 
out of time itself, when—when—well, it’s all 
simply perfect and that sort of thing—if 
you—if you take it—if you realize a 

It seemed to Alicia of the White Roses 
a perfect moment in which to walk on—and 


(Continued on Page 92) 
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} nN the day which Christmas celebrates, three wise men 
| f established a custom of generous giving. Their example 
ib lives today among people of good taste who find in a beau- 

| __ tiful watch a Christmas gift of exceptional fitness. 


iT The watch you give will be a dependable timekeeper, of course; 
but do not forget that it is the case, after all, that determines the 
degree of pride and satisfaction with which it will be worn. 


And while a Wadsworth Case will enrich your gift with designs of 
|} unusual beauty, it need not add to-the cost. Moreover, with that 
exacting fit so essential to the protection of the watch movement, 
it will help to make your gift a source of lasting pleasure. 


See your jeweler’s Christmas selection of watches. Many of them 
will probably be dressed in Wadsworth Cases. For more than thirty 
years Wadsworth Cases have protected the watch movements of 
leading manufacturers and importers. 


It will be worth your while, however, to see that the Wadsworth 
name is stamped in the case of the watch you choose. For in Wads- 
worth quality is your assurance not only of correct design but of 
the finest material and workmanship. ; 
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THe Wapswortu Watcu Casz Company, Dayton, Ky. 
Suburb of Cincinnati, Ohio 
Case makers for the leading watch movements 
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FORSOOK TEE BEUE 
AND HARVARD THE CRIMSON 


For Yellow Slickers 


IFTY thousand people who wit- 

nessed the Harvard-Yale game 
last year will probably never forget 
the wetness of the occasion or the 
timely protection of the yellow slicker. 
Hardly a clothing store in the vicinity 
but experienced the violent attack of 
the slicker-seekers before the game. 


You Can ‘Now Have 
a Yellow Slicker ~®—~% 


WITHOUT THE OLD~ TIME Men's anaee 
OBJECTIONS “STADIUM” 


Yellow or Green 


Genuine (OTD, Quality 


==KAD(O=— 
O(LTEX SLICKER 


Trade Mark Reg. 
Not an Oilskin Not a Raincoat 
Better Than Either 


At A Moderate Price 
For Sale By 


ALL GOOD DEALERS 
Look For The 
RADIO OILTEX LABEL 


RADIO OILTEX does not become 
sticky and soil the clothing, nor does 
it stiffen and crack in cold weather. 
It requires no re-oiling to keep it 
waterproof, hence there is no dis- 
agreeable odor to this garment. 


Women’s, Misses’ 
and Children’s 
“STADIUM” 

Yellow or Green 


Illustrated Booklet On Request 
Write Dep't M 


Manufactured Only By 
CAV Baa 


Men’s Auto Coat 
Yellow or Green 


GE RUB BE Rage: 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Wholesale Branches 
Chicago London 
327W. Munroe St. 119 Finsbury Pav. E. C. 2 


When Winter Comes - 


Wear Glengairn Galoshes 


THE IDEAL FOOT COVERING 
FOR WET WEATHER 
LOOK FOR THE SCOTCH PLAID LABEL 


Boston New York 
186 Lincoln St. 127 Duane St. 
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(Continued from Page 89) 
she said so. Mr. Carmichael had been sit- 
ting closer and closer. His hand had moved 
toward hers, covering it lightly, and she was 
certain he had touched his lips to those 
pinky-white roses a minute before. She 
was willing to be silly—but not too silly. 

“Come,” she said, “the night wanes.” 

“There’s plenty left,’’ he demurred. And, 
indeed, they did not hurry, sauntering along 
beside the water, finding many spots of 
loveliness. But at one, a little fording where 
the water was both narrow and shallow, 
Mr. Carmichael astonished her. 

‘*We will cross here,’’ he said, “and I’m 
not going to let you wet those white slip- 
pers.’ And he swept her up into his arms. 
A second—and he was stepping like Colos- 
sus across the stream. But proximity—the 
geste—was too much for him. 

“He does—he really does!’’ Miriam was 
just thinking. ‘‘He looks like Tip—my 
darling little water spaniel I used to have,” 
when Mr. Carmichael paused. He looked 
- at the moon—and then into Miriam’s 

ace. 

“‘Isthis to be completely wasted?” he said 
in a low voice. And he made himself even 
clearer. ‘‘What I want,’ he cried—‘‘what 
I want, of course, is to kiss you!” 

Miriam recoiled. 

“T warn you,” she cried, ‘that I’m a 
poor petter. I’ve been tested.” 

Mr. Carmichael set her down so abruptly 


‘she wet one foot. 


“Petter!” he cried bitterly. ‘You ac- 
cuse me of that—of that sort of tripe! What 
Iaskis beauty. And you come back witha 
cheap euphemism—for all that is vulgar 
and wretched. As though I desired a 

“You do!” cried Miriam. “It’s all the 

same.” 
It took her three-quarters of an.hour to 
pacify him. It brought them back to the 
farmhouse. And as Miriam bade him good 
night her heart relented a little. 

“‘T’ve a good notion to kiss him after all. 
I’ve a notion to put my hands on his shoul- 
ders and give him a kiss—first on the right, 
then on the left cheek, in the good French 
style, and wish him good luck. ‘Take this 
for luck, laddie—and may you kiss a lot of 
pretty girls—until you meet the one who'll 
help you build up your career—when you'll 
go right on kissing ’em, if you’re like some 
IT could name.’ Only, of course, he’ll never 
bea Robert. He hasn’t his genius and he’s 
so homely—even in moonlight. But aren’t 
flappers—male or female—awful, with their 
enthusiasm and wild worship? I don’t 
wonder that men—like Robert Only 
Robert doesn’t use formal Continental cus- 
toms in handling them ——” 

She was interrupted. The perfect mo- 
ment was too much for Mr. Carmichael. 
Miriam was swept into an embrace, half 
bear clasp, half Kansas tornado, and a pair 
of warm lips, a stubble of rough young 
beard scraped her turning cheek and mouth 
as she received his kiss—a boy’s stolen, 
vigorous kiss, like apples and warm bread 
and sunny grass. 

“Forgive me!’”’ Mr. Carmichael stag- 
gered back a little dramatically. ‘But I 
had to—I had to have that much. It’s all 
I can have. I won’t see you again—you 
know. I’ve got a date with a fellow at 
Tassett early in the morning. But I’ll 
never forget this. Oh—Mrs. Jones! 
Alicia!’ 


On the whole it had been a most delight- 
ful day, Miriam thought, lying in her high 
country bed, listening to the cheeping of 
forest insects near by, watching tiny stars 
come pricking out through the maple by 
her window. Country odors stole to her 
nostrils—the smell of fresh verdure, of 
cheap perfumed soap on the washstand, 
housed straw matting from the floor, the 
rosebuds on the dresser. She observed 
them all carefully. They would be useful 
color on Robert’s behalf. 

Tomorrow, when she got home again, she 
would enter all these details in one of the 
notebooks—against the time when Robert 
might want to do a little woods farm in a 
story. 

Tomorrow—when she got back again— 
to Robert. She realized suddenly as she 
sank drowsily off how glad she would be to 
get back. 


Iv 


Soe was gladder and gladder as she 
walked along. She had slept late, 
breakfasted hugely, loafed all morning, and 
now, after a noonday dinner, trudged along 
to the station with her little bag. And with 
every step her feet hastened. For she 
realized, as many of us do, how long a way a 


November 


little vacation will stretch. Her, 
lation had purged her soul of sta) 
unrest; indeed, it gave her a ney 

“For the truth is,” reflected 
looking up at the sunny heaver 
use—my going off to be myself— 
me. Because I’m not me. [’y 
and-I—and it’s all I ever want to 
she fell to considering the yn 
women in her case. 

“What a memoir somebody 
up—Confessions of the Wives o 
Men—or Earth’s Second Violj 
what a tale it would be if everyb 
told! What a chore it mostly me 
a lot of posseting and helping to 
man along! How tired we get at: 
yet how we love it and hurry bac] 

In her seat on the local train M 
tinued these reflections, but she y 
sharply by sudden activity in th 
passed a point called Rood’s Poc 

The track, closely paralleling ; 
and river here, made a sort of ha 
and you could see from the wij 
precipitous bank, glassy with 
needle, that cut down sheerly to 
itself, lying here in an elbow or so 
water, olive green and turgid t 
Everybody in the car at this point 
the river windows and stared do 
Miriam saw that a crowd of sey 
people was standing on this and 
site side of the river. 

Three boats moved slowly ove 
face of the water. In two sat me 
long poles through the current; a 
ried a party of men who were pa 
long line of rope armed with 
hooks, directed by aman withar 
on the bank. As Miriam watch 
tanned youth in a wisp of faded bs 
emerged close to shore, shook 
from his head, pointed his hands 
off neatly into the dull green po 

“They’re lookin’ fur those | 
voice said. 

“Bodies!’’ echoed Miriam fair 

“Yes; they was a bad acci 
yest’day. A big motor car went 
bank with a party, right here at 
They got one of ’em out, I heard, 
some of the others they won’t fin 
They’s quicksand around in here 

A sudden tightness, a queer apr 
clutched at Miriam’s chest. Sh 
bered Robert’s motor party ye 
with Bess Chew. She had that sul 
fear, that concept of a burning | 
the absentee from home knows 
fire bell rings. Then she drove her 
fear away, turned her face from 
they were passing, resolutely. SI 
bered that Bess Chew had distinc 
Lemoine’s Grove as her picnic pi 
it wasn’t likely she had changed. 
they reached Hadley, Miriam tc 
and fairly flew to her house. 

The first sight of it was like a 
tween her eyes. Every shade w 
And as she crossed the porch a pre 
horror seized her; her numbed ha 
familiar door knob could scareel 
The door was unlatched. It sw 
silently and Miriam stepped it 
darkened hall. Then she saw a fig 
back, and the figure saw her. It 
her parlor maid, in her usual t 
white, but with a face blotted an 
with weeping. And when Ellie ss 
screamed—long, piercing, maniac: 
that fairly tore through the dusk 
around them. But the queer! 
Miriam’s head dwarfed Ellie’s 
pygmy faintness. She stepped 
calmly, like one entranced. __ 

“Tell me,” she said in a thin. 
voice, “‘Mr. Jardine—tell me. 


had run in from the kitchen. 
gan to scream. 

“Holy Saint Michael! H 
Bridget!” Her cook called on 
saint, crossing herself briskly. 
ran forward now to throw her 
her mistress. : 

“Oh, Mrs. Jardine—dear Mrs 
Oh, ma’am—oh, ma’am!” | 

“Tell me. Is Mr. Jardine de 

“The Lord of hosts be praise 
was crying hysterically. “Mr. 
upstairs—waiting for the phone’ 

“Phone message?’’ 3 

“Yes’m—oh, ma’am. He Wé 
all afternoon and most of last mg 
got so sick—and they promised | 
know soon’s they found you.” — 

“Found me?” 

(Continued on P. 


‘Continued from Page 92) 
}-yes’m. They’ve been lookin’ for 
* since the Crabapple went down 
}bank at Rood’s Pool. Just outside 
2—before it took on a whole big 
‘owd. They got that young squirt 
rer out right off—unconscious, with 
dred skull—though I guess he’ll 
! they couldn’t find hair or hide of 
. Jardine—though they’ve dragged 
for twenty-four hours.” 
auwhy should they?” Miriam cried 
]} even as she realized no one could 
\y not. “You see, I wasn’t on the 
le at that point, so I didn’t fall into 
” 


seated it over and over for a little, 
1 when the maids suddenly fled and 
aken figure in a disreputable bath 
“.e creeping slowly downstairs. 
Wn’t fall into that water, you know, 
¢-because I wasn’t on the Crab- 
decided to get off.’ 
s—a Robert she hardly recognized, 
y twenty-four hours of anguish— 
silently into his arms. 
eat moments of life are not articu- 
(ce only he murmured, stroking her 
it a verifying hand, ‘‘I thought I 
syou. Little Mim!” 


se included the Codperative Bank, 
sian Commercial and Industrial 
e Russian Commercial Bank, the 
Agricultural Bank, the Moscow 
.e Crimean Agrarian Bank and 
simall codperative credit institu- 
dughout the country. What the 
¢\merican does not realize is that 
ujan lends himself naturally to co- 
, but not to communism. Before 
jlievik era the All Russian Union 
ner’s Coéperatives was one of the 
cyperative agencies of the world, 
ches in every Russian community. 
joes concern us, however, is the 
astep toward currency stabilization 
ii November, 1922, when, in addi- 
e other functions, the State Bank 
1 the right to issue its own notes. 
ys urgent need of them, for despite 
mge between ruble issues that I 
ained, the printing presses were 
‘ding out paper rubles and they 
‘constant process of depreciation. 
rebirth of some degree of foreign 
41 in order to give the populace a 
e| er that would not fluctuate with 
aing day, it was absolutely neces- 
tae new token be introduced. 


eussian Currency Muddle 


ew token was the chervonetz, a 
@ representing the value of the 
a-ruble gold coin. At parity, it is 
ralent of $5.1414 in American 
) exactly one guinea—twenty-one 
sin English money. With the 
ste can be had in one, three, 
ind larger denominations—a new 
{xchange was added to contem- 
‘ld money. The name is that of 
asian gold unit which had long 
lout of use. The original Russian 
z was like the obsolete doubloon. 
lvl is the 
“hervon- 
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It was all beautiful and wonderful. She 
could only kiss him and cling to him, cry 
over him a little, too—and call him a big 
goose. 

“T went through hell,” said Robert. 
*“Miriam—I—I couldn’t live life—without 
you. I’ve known that right along—but I’ve 
taken things so much for—granted. I found 
out yesterday—and last night—what it all 
meant. It simply wouldn’t be—the same. 
You have no idea—I’m sure—what part 
you play, just materially. And of course 
the other things. I mean—as a woman. 
Nobody could touch you, Mim; the rest 
are nothing at all beside you. I—I want to 
say something—lI’ve been a great fool, at 
times. I want to promise you something, 
and I intend to keep it. I’ve never been, 
of course, serious—but I shall never 
again “d 

She covered his mouth with her hand. 
No paving stones for Hades, old Robert. 
Action—not words. She had no great faith 
in the permanence of the moment of exalta- 
tion, except as a straw in the wind. It was 
sweet to believe that Robert would remem- 
ber—that she could again feel peace, se- 
curity. Oh, she hoped it—she hoped it! 
But if he flagged—well you could always go 
away—in order to return. She kissed him 


(Continued from Page 19) 


The chervonetz started out under par. 
Its value fluctuated not a little at the start. 
This value, by the way, in paper rubles and 
otherwise, is determined by stock-exchange 
quotations based on the supply and de- 
mand. It was a new money and naturally 
the great mass of the population regarded 
it as something foreign like the dollar. They 
began to hoard it, which enhanced the 
value, because it became scarce. What the 
authorities did not foresee now began to 
happen. 

The rapidly depreciating Soviet paper 
ruble continued to circulate side by side 
with the new bank notes. These rubles 
were also a legal currency medium and 
were compulsorily acceptable at the rate 
of the day. Hence as long as this depreci- 
ating currency existed Russian money 
could not be regarded as regulated. Further 
measures were necessary. 

Moreover, various other kinds of money 
cluttered the situation. First, there was a 
so-called goods ruble, a unit or index num- 
ber adopted for computing wages in order 
to protect the workers against the fluctua- 
tion of prices in paper rubles. A list of 
twenty-four of the most indispensable ne- 
cessities was compiled by the Central 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and the State 
Planning Commission, indicating the min- 
imum quantity of each article needed by 
an adult person for a month, the aggregate 
value of which at prewar prices was ten 
gold rubles. Twice a month the average 
cost of this assortment in paper rubles was 
divided by ten, the cost in gold rubles for 
the same quantity of supplies before the 
war. The figure obtained was called the 
goods ruble. 

Then, too, there was a railroad certifi- 
cate, ranging in denomination from one to 
twenty-five rubles, originally issued by the 
Commissariat of Railways and accepted as 
payment for transport on the railroads. 
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again. But Robert suddenly held her away, 
color coming back into his face. 

“But tell me,’’ he demanded, “why aren’t 
you in Rood’s Pool this minute—and why 
did you get off of the Crabapple?”’ 

How could she tell him best—how make 
herself clear? She hesitated. 

“T got-off,” she said slowly, ‘‘to—to take 
a walk—in a sunken garden.” 

But she was spared more. For the door- 
bell rang sharply. Robert shrank. 

“The newspapers. Or the coroner’s 
off O Lord, what I’ve been through!” 

But feminine voices were addressing Ellie 
outside, and Miriam remembered. 

“Tt’s the rest of that Zoro Club delega- 
tion—here for the federation meetings. 
Don’t you remember they requested an in- 
terview this afternoon at three?’’ 

“Couldn’t see a soul.” 

“Oh, I'll do it.”” Miriam went forward. 

But Ellie had already received them. In 
the confusion of the moment she was usher- 
ing them toward Robert’s official study. 
Even as Miriam came forward one of them, 
a pretty young widow in attractive weeds, 
had stepped a little in advance of the rest. 

“And this,” she was saying reverently, 
extending her arms like a pair of graceful 
antlers, ‘is where he writes!’’ 


AKFTER LENINE=~WHAT? 


Subsequently these transport notes got into 
ordinary circulation and were being em- 
ployed as legal tender during my visit to 
Russia. 

Thus, by the end of 1923, Soviet Russia 
was still in the throes of currency complica- 
tions. The chervonetz had only been issued 
to a limited extent. At that time the total 
issue was 28,000,000 chervonetzy, which is 
equal to 280,000,000 gold rubles. This 
money was principally employed in foreign 
transactions by aliens and by the hoarders. 


Puzzle and Paradox 


During the winter of 1923-1924 the 


situation, despite the steady increase of | 


chervonetzy, became acute. Under analy- 
sis it was something of a paradox. You had 
a stable note—the chervonetz—which was 
making its way into favor, yet the more 
chervonetzy that appeared the more 
tangled became the currency maze. The 
simple reason was that the paper Soviet 
ruble remained on the job, a thorn in the 
state financial flesh. As the purchasing ca- 
pacity of these paper rubles fell more and 
more precipitously, their circulation be- 


came almost dazzlingly rapid. All who re- | 


ceived paper rubles hastened to spend 


them—it was the German-mark situation | 


all over again—or convert them into cher- ihesetase the reasons why Davis 


vonetz notes, which were salted down. 
Obviously the state could not float the 
market with more chervonetzy; first, be- 
cause they had to have a cover of precious 
metal, foreign currency and commercial 
paper; second, because a flood of them 
would have impaired their value. 

Everybody shared in the paper-ruble de- 
preciation. The case of the Soviet govern- 
ment will illustrate. The loss in the 
amounts collected in the form of a single 
agricultural tax amounted to 20 per cent 
of the total. The shrinkage in railroad in- 
come was equally 
large. Why did 
not the great mass 
of the people use 
the chervonetz? 
Simply because 
wages were still 
being paid in the 
depreciated paper 
rubles. Besides, 
the amount of 
chervonetzy was 
limited, as I have | 
already indicated, 
and they were not 
in general circula- 
tion. 

You get some 
idea of the ava- 
lanche of Soviet 
paper money, as 
well as the neces- 
sity for some 
drastic change, | 
when I say that on | 
January 1,1924,the | 
total sum of Soviet | 
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Davis Series 90 Utility Brougham, a five-pas- 
senger, three-door enclosed car in Dual-Tone 
finish — $1595 at the factory, plus tax. 


An Baaahic 
RECORD 


Topay’s Davis is the product of 
twenty-three years of success- 
ful manufacturing experience. 


Davis owes no man an overdue 
dollar—Davis has not borrowed 
money for years. 


Davis stock is owned by a small 
group of original stockholders, 
all actively connected with the 
business— Davis is strictly a 
closed corporation with no 
stock for sale. 


The Davis company has always 
been guided by the same own- 
ership and executives. 


Davis is one ofAmerica’s strong- 
est independent motor car man- 
ufacturers; 


can build a quality car at a moder- 
ate price. 


And for 1925—a sound, sturdy chassis, in- 
corporating the finest specialized units — 
Continental, Delco, Timken, etc.—and 
bodies of striking individuality. Lockheed 
Hydraulic Four-Wheel Brakesarestandard 
equipment. The Davis is engineered 
throughout for Balloon Tires. And the 
Davis Dual-Tone Finish is distinctive and 
unusual in the moderate-price field. 


Series 90 Mountaineer 


Touring Phaeton $1395 Series 91 

Man o’ War $1495 Phaeton $1695 
Legionaire $1495 Roadster $1795 
Utility Brougham $1595 Brougham $1895 
Sedan $1895 Sedan $2195 
Berline Sedan $1995 Berline $2295 


—at the factory, plus tax 


Distributors: The above facts are impor- 
tant to you as well as to the car owner. 
There are opportunities in a few cities for 
aggressive car merchants. Write to us. 


George W. Davis Motor Car Co. 
Richmond, Indiana, U.S. A. 
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—6-Cylinder-Engine, 50 H. P. ) 
—Genuine Full-size Balloon Tires 


—Four-door convenience and roominess 
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The second grew out of the war on pri- 
vate capital. Every individual shopkeeper 
who, through enterprise and good service, 


had accumulated a cash surplus suddenly | 


found himself the target of brutal attack. 
His rent and taxes were doubled, stock re- 
newal was impossible, and he became the 
victim of a new campaign of terror. In self- 
defense, thousands shut up shop and liter- 
ally buried their money, where it is safe 
from the secret-service sleuths. 

It is difficult to reconcile the advance 
made in money stabilization with this war on 
capital. If you know the Soviet mentality, 
however, you know that it is synony- 
mous with inconsistency. The new eco- 
nomic policy, which saved the country from 
commercial ruin, is being abandoned. Cur- 
rency reform, which has performed a sim- 
ilar service fiscally, may suffer the same 
fate. Apparently economic progress in 
Soviet Russia is largely impregnated with 
quicksilver. It refuses to stay put. 

Since the chervonetz is the only secured 
money in Russia, let us pause a moment 
and analyze it and see just how secure it 
is. Fundamentally, 
it was projected as a 
gold currency. The 
first defect is that 


ble it is not redeem- 
able in gold. In 
other words, Ivan 
Ivanovich, while 
holding a chervonetz 
note, cannot go to 
the State Bank at 
Moscow and get ten 
gold rubles for it. 


Juggling 
At the time of my 


43,950,000 chervo- 


sheviks said they 
were—by 31.6 per 
cent in gold and plat- 
inum and 19.5 per 
cent in foreign bank 
notes, mainly dollars 
and pounds. The 
rest of the coverage 
was in commercial 
paper. If the cher- 
vonetz had been redeemable in gold, the 
government would have been hard put to 
make it good. This, however, is not a grave 
flaw, since the United States, with its glut 
of gold, is almost the only country where 
actual redemption of notes is possible. 
The second and more serious point to be 
emphasized in connection with the chervo- 
netz is the portion of the cover made up of 
discounted bills. Most of these relate to 
transactions of the nationalized industry. 
The state trusts, which have a monopoly 
on industrial output, and the state syndi- 
cates, which market this output, exchange 
bills and discount them, thus balancing 
their almost chronic cash deficits. State in- 
dustrial bookkeeping, as you will see later 
in this series, is an adroit piece of juggling. 
The government transfers a temporary 
surplus from one group and applies it to 
another. Since industrial production is less 
than half of what it was prior to 1914, you 
can readily see that nationalized industrial 
paper would scarcely pass muster in an 
American bank. If the chervonetz must be 
constantly expanded to meet the vagaries 
of Soviet industry, then logically it must 


reach inflation unless that industry im- | 
proves phenomenally. At the moment, this | 


is highly improbable because of inefficiency 
of management, excessive overhead and 
cumbersome marketing methods. 

The third factor is that so far the cher- 
vonetz has had no real test in the interna- 
tional financial domain. It has served a 
large degree of usefulness at home, where it 
helped to bring order out of the chaos pre- 
cipitated by the avalanche of paper rubles. 
Even here the new treasury bill, with its 
psychological as well as other appeal, 
helped to save the day. The question there- 
fore arises as to how the chervonetz will fare 
in competition with the dollar and the 
pound if Russia ever resumes her Old World 
economic functions. The new German gold 
mark will rest on a firm foundation because 
behind it will be a highly efficient industry, 
intimate contact with all markets and— 
what is equally important—a stewardship 
by the best economic minds that the Allied 
world and the United States can supply. 


under the decree | 
which made it possi- | 
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jhe strained position and the sheer 
physical labor of foot-pumping, 
combine to make sewing on the old- 


fashioned machine about the hardest 


work women do. It is work which 
every doctor knows a woman should 
not do. Yet, intent on more pretty 
clothes for themselves and the chil- 
dren, they have notspared themselves. 


Now this little electric motor makes 
sewing easy. Attached in a second 
to any old or new sewing machine, 
it instantly changes it into a self-oper- 
ating electric. Merely placethe Home _ 
Moror under the hand wheel. Then 
alight pressure of the toeon the speed 
pedal starts .. . stops... runs it slow 
or fast, a stitch at a time to 800 a 
minute. Ata cost for electricity of 
less than one cent an hour. 


Hamitton Beacu Mere. Co., ‘Racine, Wis. 


Hamilton 


Beach 
Home Motor 


With its attachments 
(at slight extra cost) 
the Home Motor also 
mixes cake batter, 
whips cream, polishes 
silver, sharpens 
knives, and isa 
speedy fan 


Sold under Money- 
Back Guarantee by 
Electrical, Hardware, 
Department, and Sew- 
ing Machine Stores 


Denver and West 19.00 
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All things considered, it is scarcely likely 
that the chervonetz can stand on its own 
bottom internationally unless there is a 
radical change in the Soviet attitude toward 
the larger capitalism both at home and 
abroad. This means that instead of suspi- 
cion, sinister attack and evasion of obliga- 
tion, there must be frank and open dealing. 
Furthermore, Soviet industry and currency 


| can never attain anything like real nor- 


maley until the Bolshevik government 
recognizes its debts. Though this vital mat- 
ter will be dealt with fully in a subse- 
quent article, any appraisal of Soviet finance 
must necessarily include a passing refer- 
ence to it. 

Russia’s external debt amounts to ap- 
proximately 15,500,000,000 rubles, or 
$7,750,000,000. With a stroke of the pen 
the masters of Russia seem to think that 
they can wipe most of this out. Obviously 
no self-respecting country will seek to enter 
into the new fiscal relations with a govern- 
ment that side-steps its responsibilities. 
Wherever the Bolsheviks have sought to 
make a trade treaty, the matter of prewar or 
war debts incurred either by the czarist or 
Kerensky government has been dismissed 
“‘to be discussed at a later date,” or, as was 
the case in the amazing Anglo-Russian 
treaty, on a basis of settlement that is little 
short of an insult to the creditors. 

Putting this matter in another way— 
and it bears directly upon the permanence 
of currency reform—you find that only a 
return to something like the moral sense is 
essential, whether in the matter of old debts 
or in any new dealing. The Soviet atti- 
tude, let me repeat, is just one of evasion, 
trickery and instability. 

Finally there must be an unhindered 
process of economic development to give 
actual quality to the Russian currency. Real 
financial equilibrium cannot be attained 
through artificial equilibrium or—as hap- 
pens with everything else in Soviet Russia— 
by mere mandate. So far the policy of state 
socialism has estranged every sound eco- 
nomic element. 

We can now take a look at the Bolshevik 
budget. For the year 1922-1923 the budget 
showed a deficit of 572,000,000 gold rubles. 
This was partially met with 390,000,000 
rubles of fiat money, 129,000,000 rubles in 
short-term loans, and the sale of foreign 
currency, while the remainder of the short- 
age was carried over to the next year’s 
budget—that is, 1923-24, which revealed 
a deficit of 411,000,000 gold rubles. 

In making up this latter deficit new is- 
sues of chervonetzy were used to the extent 
of 42 per cent, while loans were exclusively 
employed for the remainder. Here you 
have a breaking away from the costly busi- 
ness of issuing new money for revenue, 
because, during the preceding year, the 
amount of new money for deficit purposes 
was considerably larger. In fact for the 
first quarter it aggregated 97 per cent. 


High Prices and Low Wages 


The new budget, 1924-25, aggregates 
2,100,000,000 rubles, which is the largest so 
far. Later in this article you will see 
how Sokolnikoff, Commissar of Finance, 
expects to balance it. At the moment it 
looks more like a permanent rosy theory 
than a condition to be achieved, because 
industry is not prospering, and the crop 
shortage, with a possible famine, may result 
in a deficit larger than the two preceding 
ones. 

It is only fair to say that the Soviet gov- 
ernment has tried to retrench in its national 
expenditures. For one thing, it has sought 
to cut down personnel. The joker here is 
that no good communist is ever pried out 
of a job. Furthermore, since most good 
communistic brethren are equally ineffi- 
cient, no real benefit is obtained by dis- 
missing the competents. 

Another item that will always operate 
against Bolshevik national economy is the 
vast expenditures for propaganda through- 
out the world. Scarcely a country any- 
where is immune from red inroads. The 
Soviet emissary for destructive purposes 
invariably has a fat bank roll, and he oper- 
ates regardless of expense. If the funds 
expended for missionary work during the 
last three years had been applied in the 
national reconstructive interest, the Soviet 
balance sheet would make a better showing. 

In addition to budget deficit, two other 
worries harass the Soviet government. One 
is the problem of wages and the other is 
prices. 

Under the new laws, all wages must be 
paid in chervonetz rubles. Though this 
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affords some degree of protection against 
the wild fluctuations in the value of a Soviet 
ruble, it has added little or nothing to the 
pocketbook of the proletariat. All lines 
considered, the general wage scale is about 
65 per cent of what it was before the war. 
This results, of course, from the shrinkage 
and inefficiency of industrial production on 
one hand and the costly overhead in all the 
state-endowed trading institutions on the 
other. So much money is wasted in bad 
management that the employe must be the 
goat. 

The average daily pay of unskilled labor 
is about one gold ruble. At parity, this is 
fifty-one cents. A foreman gets eight ru- 
bles, or four dollars a day. This is almost 
an excessive wage in Russia. A gardener 
employed in the park in front of the opera 
house told me that he received exactly 
three chervonetzy a month, or the equiv- 
alent of fifteen dollars. His wife, however, 
was employed as switchwoman at a street- 
car crossing and received five chervonetzy 
a month, or twenty-five dollars. Between 
them they were able to exist. This man, 
however, was fortunate in having a wife to 
help pay for his meal ticket. The pay of a 
woman cook averages sixty rubles—thirty 
dollars—a month. A shopgirl must eke out 
an existence on an average wage of three 
dollars a week. 


Pretty Much Everything Taxed 


Even in highly responsible financial posi- 
tions salaries are trivial as compared with 
those in other countries. A man who occu- 
pies one of the principal posts at the State 
Bank receives 200 gold rubles—$100—a 
month. He is barely able to live on it. 

The office or store worker in Russia has 
one advantage over his or her colleague 
elsewhere. The sartorial element is seldom 
considered. Such things as silk stockings, 
collars and neckties rarely figure in the 
individual budget. Since there are no 
social distinctions in Russia, the people can 
wear, or rather not wear, what they please. 
For a Russian to appear smart is to invite 
suspicion as to the source of his income. 
This is one reason why the whole atmos- 
phere, human and otherwise, is so drab and 
sodden. 

The wage situation is bad enough, but it 
has its full mate in excessive prices. Though 
food has declined slightly in cost as com- 
pared with last year, all commodities are 
from five to eight times higher than they 
were in 1914. When you realize that wages 
are 65 per cent of prewar you can see at a 
glance just what the plight of the prole- 
tariat is. No Soviet mandate has been able 
to solve the problem of how to live ade- 
quately under these conditions. 

The result is that Moscow today is the 
most expensive city in the world. It is bad 
enough for the native, but far worse on the 
foreigner. I paid fourteen dollars a day for 
a small room with a bath at the only hotel 
in Moscow fit for the alien to live in. From 
the foreigner’s point of view, the only two 
cheap articles were caviar and champagne. 
As a steady diet, however, these two luxu- 
ries are far from satisfying. 

You do not comprehend the eccentric- 
ities—I am using the most amiable word— 
of Soviet finance until you begin to analyze 
taxation. With this we reach the vital 
matter of state revenue. 

If you know anything about the theory 
of Bolshevism, you know that one of its 
sweeping claims to attention by the world 
proletariat is that it means superdemocracy 
in every respect. In Russia, however, it 
spells, among other things, supertaxation. 
I doubt if any other country in the world 
has so many different kinds of taxes. From 
the average man’s point of view, the trag- 
edy of the procedure is that the people with 
the smallest income relatively bear the 
heaviest burden. 

There is a tax on every conceivable thing 
except morals. The omission here is largely 
due to the fact that they are conspicuous by 
their absence. 

Among the principal taxes is the agricul- 
tural, which is levied on every acre of land, 
product and livestock. Until 1921 this was 
paid in kind. Asa matter of fact, the Soviet 
tax was nothing more than confiscation of 
more than three-fourths of what the peas- 
ant produced. Now the rural population 
pays in cash, and almost as heavily. 

The urban masses fare even worse. 
There are taxes on trade turnover, on 
checks and other documents, a poll tax, tax 
for public improvements which do not im- 
prove, tax on the right to occupy a room or 
an apartment, and emergency taxes to 
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raise funds for campaigns against 
and epidemics. One of the unique; 
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Hotel Guests Held U 
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down to the point where it approximates 
500,000,000 gold rubles. In connection 
with this is an interesting fact. 

“Before the war, imperial Russia had 
2,500,000,000 gold rubles in circulation. 
Soviet Russia today in reality requires for 
all purposes 2,000,000,000 rubles, whereas 
only 500,000,000 have been issued. There- 
fore we can safely issue four times the 
amount of the present circulation. This 
will not be done, however, unless there is 
urgent need, because it is not our desire to 
have any currency inflation. There will be 
issued in the course of the coming months 
30,000,000 rubles in silver, some in one- 
ruble pieces and the rest in fifty-kopeck 
coins—there are 100 kopecks in a ruble. 

“There is no disguising the fact that the 
Soviet government needs money, and we 
would like to negotiate foreign loans both 
for long and short terms. The prospect is 
not promising for these loans just now. If 
we do not get foreign financial help, we 
can, of course, go on our own; but it means 
that the reconstruction of Russia will take 
a much longer time.”’ 


Evasive About Debts 


“We have ample security for foreign 
loans. If alien capital is available, we can 
pledge part of our gold reserve in the State 
Bank. In addition, we have the crown 
jewels, which remain intact. If we should 
succeed in getting long foreign loans, we 
want to use some of the proceeds to build 
ports, tractors, roads, grain elevators, re- 
establish our merchant marine and elec- 
trify our railroads. We need short-term 
loans with which to purchase breeding cat- 
tle, dyestuffs, cotton and automatic ma- 
chinery.” 

“Would you recognize the prewar debts 
and war debts in order to get foreign loans?”’ 
I asked. 

“Yes; but only in principle,’ 
reply. : 

This answer, by the way, was in line with 
all the others I received when I put the 
same query. The Soviet government offi- 
cials absolutely refuse to be tied down to a 
definite declaration about debts. Most of 
them fall back, as was the case with Sokol- 
nikoff, on that elusive and fatuous synonym 
for evasion—namely, “‘in principle.” 

When I asked how the government ex- 
pected to raise funds in the absence of for- 
eign loans, the commissar said: 

“We must continue with our domestic 
loans. Chief among these is our so-called 
peasant loan, which is available in the 
smallest denominations. The total amount 
now being issued aggregates 50,000,000 
rubles. One of the ideas behind this loan is 
to enable the peasant to save enough money 
through the purchase of bonds at a discount 
to pay his taxes and at the same time get a 
profit. He buys his loan at 85 kopecks to 
the ruble and cashes it at par, or 100 ko- 
pecks. Another is to give him an idea of 
the rudiments of business. 

“The economic value of this peasant 
loan cannot be overestimated. Under the 
czarist régime the peasant was practically 
forced to support the state vodka monop- 
oly, which gave the state its largest reve- 
nue. Whether he wanted to drink or not, 
he was compelled to buy vodka because it 
contributed to the national income. The 
manufacture of vodka is now forbidden. 
Instead of spending most of his money for 
alcohol, as he was required to do before the 
war, the peasant expends it on food, cloth- 
ing and machinery for his farm. Thus in- 
stead of drunkenness and waste of money 
among the Russian peasantry we now have 
economy and conservation. 

“It is the desire of the government to 
make the tax burden as light as possible. 
There are at present in Russia only four 
principal direct taxes—namely, agricul- 
tural, income, rent and on occupied land.” 

In the matter of the budget, Sokolnikoff 
made this statement: 

“T am an optimist on the budget out- 
look. The deficit of 411,000,000 rubles in 
the year 1923-24 budget was largely due to 
the credits that we were compelled to give 
to the various state trusts, principally the 
metallurgical trust, which has had to com- 
bat a very low production on the one hand 
and high prices of raw material on the 
other. During the next fiscal year, when 
our budget will aggregate 2,100,000,000 
rubles, I am sure that the deficit will not be 
so great. We will have revenue instead of 
deficit in some of our state trusts, especially 
the textile, which last year yielded us a 
profit of 16,000,000 rubles. The oil trust is 
also self-supporting. In fact, during the 
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fiscal year 1923-24 the treasury has re- 
ceived a total profit of 55,000,000 gold ru- 
bles from the nationalized industries. This 
profit is increasing.” 

The only questions that the commissar re- 
fused to answer related to the all-important 
matter of actual gold reserve and the Soviet 
holdings of foreign currency. Some of his 
colleagues had told me that the govern- 
ment had piled up $500,000,000 in foreign 
money. I asked Sokolnikoff if this were 
true and his answer was: 

“T am not at liberty to tell you just what 
we have on hand, but I can say that we 
have ample for our needs.” 

When Sokolnikoff made his parallel 
with imperial Russia he did not say that the 
old order had an asset which has so far been 
denied the new. I mean the vital matter 
of credit abroad. When the Bolshevik 
government buys cotton, for example, in 
other countries, it is required to pay cash in 
advance or have the purchase secured by 
an alien bank. Secondly, he did not ex- 
plain that practically all the alleged profits 
in the nationalized industries have not been 
due to actual earning power, but to the 
shifting of credits from one trust to another. 

During the course of his talk Sokolnikoff 
referred to the crown jewels as part of the 
security that Russia could pledge for a for- 
eign loan. It suggested the possibility of 
seeing them. I knew that they were well- 
nigh inaccessible, because all applications 
were being turned down. When the inter- 
view ended I asked the commissar if I 
could view the imperial treasure, and much 
to my surprise he assented. He then asked 
me when I wanted to go and I immediately 
answered, “‘Now.’’ Much experience with 
Bolshevik procrastination had taught me to 
capitalize an opportunity while I could. 

Armed with a pass and accompanied by 
my interpreter, I set forth for the Goch- 
rana, the last public building in Moscow 
completed under the czarist rule. It is a 
beautiful example of the old Russian archi- 
tecture slightly modernized. Directly we 
came in sight of the structure we realized 
that it contained something worth while, 
for the whole square surrounding it was 
patrolled by red guards. In order to gain 
entrance we had to get another pass from a 
small bureau located on a side street. 

Unhappily, the keeper of the crown jew- 
els was absent on a holiday; and since the 
treasures were under his personal super- 
vision, they could not be removed from the 
vaults until his return. His assistant, 
however, showed us a considerable portion 
of the other loot. 

In an immense chamber were mobilized 
thousands of magnificent gold and silver 
table services, candlesticks and ornaments, 
as well as holy pictures set with precious 
stones that had been taken from the con- 
vents and monasteries. Here, for example, 
was the superb gold plate used for state 
banquets at the Winter Palace in the old 
Petrograd. Here, too, was the silver font 
in which the imperial infants were baptized. 
Alongside the jewel-studded toilet articles 
of the grand dukes were the dishes of the 
Obelensky and other great aristocratic 
lines. These articles were being catalogued 
with a view to ultimate sale to individuals 
and museums abroad. 


The Crown Jewels 


While we were looking at some partic- 
ularly beautiful silver plate, I observed that 
tears came to the eyes of my interpreter, 
the last survivor of an old family. She 
turned her face away to hide her emotion. 
I naturally thought that she was moved by 
this evidence of the wreck of her social or- 
der. A few days later a friend of hers 
informed me that she had seen some of the 
articles that had been seized in her own 
home. Such is the sorrow of the old Rus- 
sia. She was one of many who have endured 
the same ordeal. 

I had retained the original order to view 
the crown jewels given me by Sokolnikoff, 
and as soon as I found out that their cus- 
todian had returned, made an appointment 
to see them. The hour was 10:30 on a 
Thursday morning in mid-July. Once 
more we had to go through the formality of 
getting an extra pass and survive a once- 
over by the red guards. After much 
wandering through halls and offices, mainly 
littered with cigarette-smoking officials 
and clerks, we reached the superintendent’s 
office. 

The Bolsheviks seem to have an innate 
sense of the dramatic in that they stage 
every procedure. We were asked to wait in 
the big chamber that housed the loot I have 
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just described for nearly half an hour. 
Then we were summoned back to the cus- 
todian’s office, where I now had one of the 
most memorable of all my Russian expe- 
riences. 

Against the wall stood a massive steel 
box about six feet long, four feet wide and 
five feet high. Surrounding it were six 
husky Bolos clad in pocketless linen 
smocks. At a gesture from the custodian 
the lid was thrown back. To my surprise, 
it bore the name of one of the greatest of 
the German ironmasters and the inscription 
in English, ‘Made in Germany.” Inside, 
scores of leather cases and boxes were piled 
in confusion. 

Reaching his horny hand into the mass, 
the custodian pulled out a large red-leather 
receptacle, which, when opened, disclosed 
the crown of the czars. In the brilliant sun- 
light it was almost dazzling. Near the top 
was the historic Peking ruby as big as a 
pigeon’s egg, surmounted by a cross of 
diamonds which alone aggregate 2800 car- 
ats. Ranged in circles on the crown proper 
were hundreds of flat diamonds and an 
almost endless number of pearls. Despite 
its weight of jewels, the headpiece itself 
was surprisingly light; yet it had proved to 
be the heaviest of all the burdens borne by 
its last unhappy wearer. 

Next was revealed the crown of the ezar- 
ina, an exquisite and flowerlike creation all 
a-shimmer with perfectly matched dia- 
monds and pearls—a mass of iridescent 
fire. It was fashioned for Catherine the 
Great by Pauzier, of Geneva, who was the 
Cellini of his day. To garner those jewels, 
India, Persia, China—indeed the whole 
Kast—were ransacked for their choicest 
specimens. They could have told a thrilling 
tale of blood, lust and intrigue. As I looked 
at this one-time emblem of queenly rank I 
thought of the ill-fated empress who paid 
the supreme price for its ownership in that 
ghastly shambles at Ekaterinburg where 
the imperial family was slaughtered. 


- Orb and Scepter 


Third and perhaps most compelling in 
significance of these emblems of a vanished 
order was the royal scepter, a gold diamond- 
incrusted rod about a yard in length, with 
an enameled double eagle at one end. 
About six inches from the top was em- 
bedded the famous Orloff Diamond, weigh- 
ing 194.75 carats and the seventh largest in 
the world. It is believed to have been one of 
the eyes of the peacock over the Peacock 
Throne of Aurung-Zeb in an Indian temple, 
and that the Koh-i-noor was the other eye. 
The Orloff stone was filched by a French 
soldier in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, had various vicissitudes, and was 
finally bought for Catherine as a New 
Year’s present by Count Orloff, then her 
lover. The scepter evoked even a stronger 
realization of the fate of the Romanoffs 
than either of the crowns, because it was 
once the symbol of a far-flung power. 

Closely akin was the orb always held in 
the left hand of the sovereign on great occa- 
sions. It is a gold ball six inches in diameter 
surmounted by a sapphire weighing more 
than 200 carats. There was a smaller crown 
for semiregal occasions, composed of 2000 
diamonds. I also saw the special diamond 
diadem of the Empress Elizabeth, daughter 
of Peter the Great, which was worn by the 
late czarina at her coronation. 

These gorgeous articles, I might inter- 
pose, were handled by the Bolshevik at- 
tendants as if they were so much ordinary 
merchandise. When I commented on the 
tragic features that attended them the 
custodian grinned, shrugged his shoulders 
and said, “‘The ezar got what he deserved.”’ 

To mention the rest of this treasure 
means merely to catalogue ropes of pearls, 
necklaces of emeralds, gorgeous tiaras, 
stomachers, orders, brooches, flowers, belts 
and pendants, each one ablaze with dia- 
monds, rubies or pearls. One piece had a 
meaning all its own. It was the jeweled 
court sword of the ezar. The blade was in- 
cased in a suede sheath incrusted with 
jewels, while the handle was a mass of dia- 
monds and rubies. 

All the exhibits had now been strewn on 
a large round table that stood in the center 
of the room. It was a sight that defies de- 
scription. The mound of well-nigh priceless 
treasure was a real Golconda—the glitter- 
ing visualization of some Arabian Night’s 
dream, enthralling in its magnificence. 


Editor’s Note—This is the fourth of a series of 
articles by Mr. Marcosson dealing with Russia. The 
next will be devoted to the nationalization of in- 
dustry. 
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4 apicture, whereupon one conferee 
9, aother says yes and the rest affirm 
+) haven’t read the book. The 
> ficer then announces that they 
+-his matter up on Tuesday after- 
| the remainder of the conference 
# to proving that no man can putt 
tir unless he places his weight on 
i]: his right foot, each person pres- 
yiz demonstrations and narrating 
Ve thing that happened yesterday 
firteenth green. 

yirst conference, President O’Day 
ge, supported by Vice President 
n, Gil and Shorty attended and 
e iascoe sat in a corner, staring 
ly.t his finger nails. As the com- 
1clist and story designer, I was an 
spectator rather than partici- 


2 e,” said Mr. O’Day, “now enter- 
era in the making of motion pic- 
gi in particular the making of 
Gil, you are to go ahead as usual, 
ny say that this new story looks 
ij, now that we have got over our 
y oubles. Mr. Claybourne, whom 
wall met, will simply add polish to 
inhed product, bringing to it his 
| experience in art. And that’s 
wiaeed in this business. What we 
ois to work loyally together, seek- 
wis for better pictures and a har- 
i, rganization.”’ 
a3 a little more than one minute, 
h¢ he had concluded I could hear 
sjurmur a word that sounded 
el like “‘bunk.”’ 
Gybourne then arose and sprayed 
hBoston verbiage. He drawled 
his speech, filling it with ah’s and 
a¢vhat he said was that, as he saw 
I)tion picture had now reached a 
irits development where, as you 
s’, it stood trembling upon the 
ol of what you might accurately 
i¢ day. Rascoe looked my way and 
iswly. He had heard such speeches 
. Ir. Grogan, usually a nontalker 
01a financial man, stood up among 

Jins and proclaimed that, as it ap- 
|i him, it was entirely clear the in- 
‘ys entering what certainly seemed 
sh era. The white-faced super- 
«sistant blew himself to a short 
n,sing such words as “‘thematic”’ 

jure,” 

Shorty said nothing. Gil listened 
‘}oceedings with a sardonic smile, 
di‘overed that Shorty had spent the 
ti 2 counting the rings on a Chinese 
1 dle. Rascoe, who had written 

tion picture ever made by Gil, 
f\-her behind a hand-carved lamp 

<1othing. When the happy event 
i r. Claybourne buttoned him- 

}is morning coat and returned to 

ie, carfying a copy of the London 


sed back with me to Stage One 
h cast was shaking dice in defiance 
its Tule, and there was a somber 

tis eyes. 

‘does he get off?’’ he inquired, 

he supervisor. “‘Can you see him 

y pictures and chasing me out of 


a icueey? ; 

xpected to cut and title all pic- 
nme in future by the studio,” I re- 

ping to console him. 

2 on’t know it,” the comedian 
d ‘but he’s bit off something .he 
‘ole able to chew.” 

on of the newly imported book au- 
bright into Hollywood to help ele- 
notion picture, I had a hand in 
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v (Continued from Page 15) 


fashioning the story which was eventually 
to become the picture, Hunting for 
Trouble. Gil, of course, changed my story 
materially. My old scientist became a 
young chauffeur and my college lad turned 
into a hungry hobo, while my heroine was 
removed entirely, Gil explaining that you 
can occasionally make a comedy without a 
heroine. I had built up a rather interesting 
bit with a Shetland pony. The horse was 
discarded and became a lion for part of the 
picture and a dog for the rest. In Van 
Hoven’s absence, Gil thought up his own 
gags, and some of them were neither digni- 
fied nor particularly refined. 

It was to stop the criticism of just such 
gags that Claybourne was now among 
us, and this I indicated to Gil, who merely 
sniffed. From the first moment he heartily 
detested the new man. 

“He'll spoil everything,” the star said 
repeatedly. ‘‘I know what people laugh at, 
and I know my audiences. If this man is 
allowed to mangle my pictures he’ll ruin 
me. He won’t suffer, but I will. Four bad 
pictures will kill any star, and I don’t pro- 
pose to let any milk-fed college guy step 
into my business and wreck it.” 

“You're dead right,” agreed Shorty, who 
realized vaguely that if Gil sank, he sank 
with him. 

“How you going to stop him?” inquired 
the sardonic Mr. Rascoe. 

“Something will turn up,” said Gil. 

The first thing that turned up was Miss 
Bessie Bellair, the company soubrette, who 
had played with Gil and Shorty in a score 
of comedies. Bessie was undeniably pretty, 
which fact alone continued her in the mov- 
ies. She was likewise gifted with a figure 
that had proved useful in bathing scenes; 
but like a great many other charming young 
Hollywood maids, Bessie was a trifle inade- 
quate above the necklace. As Horace Ras- 
coe said in his frank way, Bessie was not 
only as dumb as she looked but about ten 
per cent dumber. 

After their fourth picture together, Gil 
regarded Bessie as his particular lady 
friend, which is not a new thing in pictures, 
as between a star and his leading female 
support. He felt no particular sentimental 
excitement over Bessie, but he found her 
amiable at dinner parties and admired by 
the visiting tourists. 

Gil’s weak spot is admiration. He de- 
lights to sit in a restaurant window, where 
the stray traveler from. Young’s Bend can 
stare at him, and he approved of Bessie be- 
cause she was a natural stare catcher. The 
newspapers regularly published little en- 
gagement notices which the studio press 
agent denied and affirmed, with photo- 
graphs, for three weeks thereafter. 

Mr. Claybourne strolled into a tenement- 
house set one morning, observed Miss Bell- 
air in the costume of a young lady greeting 
the sun, and apparently decided that here 
was true talent which should not be wasted 
upon mere comedies if he could do anything 
about it. He was introduced at his own 
request and took Bessie to lunch so that 
they might talk over art and the future. 

“You have talent,”’ he assured her, men- 
tioning that he had seen her on the screen. 
“By playing these ribald comedy bits with 
Mr. Gilfillan, you are estranging theater- 
goers who would otherwise become your 
following when your native art asserts it- 
self. You are, my dear, a potential butter- 


fly, stillin the cocoon. No one wants to see, 


or enjoys seeing, a beautiful young girl 
covered with fly paper.” 

The fly paper referred to a previous com- 
edy called Up All Night which had made 
money. 
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“T never thought of it that way,’ mur- 
mured Bessie, who was impressed with Mr. 
Claybourne’s manner. 

When the lunch ended they agreed they 
would have to have further table talks, be- 
cause if Bessie had real talent, it was only 
fitting to discuss it. She perceived at once 
that Mr. Claybourne was a man of rare 
discernment and familiar with the higher 
and better things. Shorty informed Gil 
later in the day that the supervisor not only 
uplifted motion pictures but seemed also to 
be handling a side line of soft gab for young 
females. 

“We lose our gags,’’ said Shorty, who 
was without tact, “and maybe you lose 
your girl. This man is going to do you a lot 
of good before he gets through.” 

Gil said little, but plodded along with 
Hunting for Trouble. I fashioned a set of 
subtitles as the picture grew; ordinary 
comedy subtitles of ten or twelve words, all 
short and designed to convey quick infor- 
mation, even down to the man in the back 
row who spells his literature out loud, con- 
sonant by vowel. Satire is no good at all 
in movie titles, because nobody knows 
there has been any. Rough humor is ideal, 
and the rougher the better, as Gil pointed 
out on one occasion when I had contrived 
a rather good but delicate joke. 

Throughout the making of the picture 
there was a smoldering undercurrent of un- 
rest. Mr. Claybourne conferred with stu- 
dio officials frequently and watched Gil at 
work, meantime making notes in a small 
pad. He wrote secret reports in his mahog- 
any office, headed “‘Memo to Mr. O’Day, 
in re Hunting for Trouble,” or “‘Memo to 
Mr. Grogan, in re scene where Gil pours 


| eatechup down hostess’ back.” This could 


mean nothing but tribulation and we all 
knew it. The industrious memo writer in 
any studio is a pest, and woe follows his 
footsteps as the sparks fly upward. 

When the final day’s shooting was ended 
we had some six thousand feet of film and 
the overhead had climbed to surprising fig- 
ures, due to various delays and accidents. 
The rooster had set us back, and besides 
the rooster, there was Leo, the lion, and a 
trick dog named Brownie, which had been 
used in many of the scenes and had refused 
to work with his customary speed. 

Gil became more and more dejected and 
silent as the job neared its finish. Bessie 
Bellair studied her future carefully in Mr. 
Claybourne’s office, where she spent con- 
siderable time, and now saw clearly that 
her association with Gil and Shorty was 
doing her career no good. 

She was, as she told one of the extra girls, 
fitted for better things and she began to 
talk back on the set. During the taking of 
a gag scene she pointed out to the moody 
comedian that it was just such coarse truck 
in his pictures that was steadily lowering 
the tone of the studio. 

“Tn other words,” said Gil, dropping the 
trowel which was part of the proposed gag, 
“‘as Mr. Claybourne says.” 

“Yes, as Mr. Claybourne says,”’ sniffed 
Bessie. “‘This stuff you’re doing is old- 
style comedy and you don’t even know it. 
The movies are going ahead and you’re 
standing still. Thank goodness, the New 
York office finally had enough sense to get 
hold of a man like Mr. Claybourne who 
really knows.” 

“Kind of strong for him, aren’t you?” 

“T certainly am for him, or for anybody 
else who has the brains to see that the 
American public is sick of slapstick and 
wants better and finer pictures. And watch 
your step, Mr. Gilfillan, or the first thing 
you know you'll be a back number.” 

““My step is all right,’’ Gil answered. 
“Watch your own, kid. Meanwhile, if 
you’re all through telling me how to make 


' comedies, I’ll go ahead.” 


Miss Bellair retired haughtily and the 
work proceeded. 

When the picture was finished, Gil, as 
usual, cut it down to footage, assisted by 
his script girl, a white-faced little creature 
who always looked to me as though she had 
been crying or was going to ery. She had 
been cutting film and holding a script upon 
her lap for years and I presume such work 
has a depressing effect upon a young girl. 
At the same time Mr. Claybourne went 
into retirement with a second print of the 
comedy and there was much mystery. 

“Why don’t he wait till I’m done?” Gil 
asked Mr. O’Day. “If he’s going to super- 
vise, why not wait till I’m through? And 
I’m not through the job till the picture is 
cut the way I see it.” 

“That’s all right, Gil,’”’ the president said 
soothingly. ‘‘We’re all working together 
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in this studio. It’s teamwork, my boy, and 
what makes the finest result of all is co- 
operation.”’ 

Gil grunted. 

The immediate result was that the O’ Day 
and Grogan studio had on its hands two 
motion pictures, both entitled Hunting for 
Trouble, telling the same story, but in 
different ways. Gil cut his two-reeler in 
his usual slap-dash manner, with plenty of 
gags and few titles. 

Mr. Claybourne, bringing art to the task, 
cut the thing according to the Boston code, 
omitting many of Gil’s pet gags, removing 
all signs of vulgarity, as he saw it, eliminat- 
ing the more violent scenes and providing a 
fresh batch of subtitles, written by his cul- 
tured assistant. 

The studio split wide open. Two factions 
rose up which might have been called the 
Liberals and the Conservatives. We Lib- 
erals were naturally pro-Gil, and we looked 
at the first showing of his picture in the pro- 
jection room and shouted with glee. It 
seemed to be, indeed, a hilariously funny 
motion picture and Gil’s supporters laughed 
themselves silly, while the Conservatives 
sat in a silent group and frowned in the half 
light of the room. 

In the afternoon Mr. Claybourne showed 
the studio people his own polite and refined 
version of Hunting for Trouble, and the 
company officials were impressed with its 
artistic excellence and laughed heartily. 

There was, to be sure, no ill breeding 
whatever in the Claybourne film. All Gil’s 
jolly gags had been trimmed to the bare 
bone or were missing. My brief subtitles 
for weakened minds had been cast aside, 
and Mr. Claybourne, aided by his anemic 
friend, had written a beautiful set of new 
titles, using elegant words such as “‘laconic’”’ 
and ‘‘punctilious.”’ 

We knew that-this system was wrong, be- 
cause there are only twelve movie fans in 
America who know what such words mean. 
Not only that, but Mr. Claybourne had 
provided each title with a snappy back- 
ground composed of flowers, fruit on plates, 
rural scenes, feudal castles and decorative 
quotations from Omar Khayyam. 

Professional opinion was equally divided, 
following the rival presentations. The 
more dignified officials, such as Charley 
Breyton, the studio manager, and Louis 
Feldstrom, the casting director, strongly 
favored the Claybourne version, because, 
as they argued, it was a step upward. No 
person, however fastidious, could say it was 
vulgar. 

“No,” agreed Gil, “and they can’t say 
it’s funny either.” 

President John O’Day would give no 
definite opinion, but we learned that pri-+ 
vately he preferred the supervisor’s picture. 
Mr. Grogan likewise said little, but the 
rumor was that he felt the Claybourne cut- 
ting was a trifle too austere for comedy 
audiences. 

“Tt’s beautiful,” he admitted to O’Day, 
‘‘and it’s refined. I don’t know when I’ve 
seen so refined a picture, but are these 
audiences going to get all that lovely 
stuff?” 

Naturally, Miss Bessie Bellair was a 
strong supporter of the Claybourne uplift. 
He had talked art and the loftier things with 
her many an evening over a social cup of 
tea in the Green Roof Restaurant on Holly- 
wood Boulevard, and she had told him, her 
lovely face upraised so all could see, that 
she certainly was glad she had finally met 
a man who wasn’t all the time talking 
about how good he was and how many 
bootleggers he knew. 

By seemingly mutual consent, she had 
ceased to be Gil’s girl. The comedian no 
longer took her abroad in the town for the 
gaping tourists to admire and no longer 
waited for her in his large touring car when 
the day’s toil was ended. Though Gil did 
not seem utterly desolated by the turn, the 
fact that a high-minded literary genius 
could come into the studio and do such a 
thing to a star seriously annoyed Shorty 
Hamp. 

“Tf it was me,” Shorty ventured, “I’d 
punch him on the nose. Gil ain’t got any 
gumption. No encyclopedia hound could 
walk in here and cut me out.” 

“Funny part is,” added Horace Rascoe, 
who seemed to be enjoying the internecine 
war, ‘Bessie thinks she’s an actress. She’s 
spread herself for an apartment and a maid 
since Claybourne took her in hand, and 
she’s given an interview to a magazine. 
If that ain’t funny, I’m a Catalina goat.” 

Gil gathered those who were loyal to him 
in his dressing room and put the situation 
as he saw it, 
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“Boys,” he said, “we’ve com 
down in this shop. Either it’ 
them. We win or Claybourne 
he gets away with this high-hat 
all through and looking for jok 
ture is the right picture and t 
ought to be released, if I kno 
His picture is the dumbest thin, 
and all he did was to go in g 
work. It ain’t funny and it 
deliberately cut the stuff that n 
laugh, and I don’t mean maybe 
gets out of this studio or I gets 
enough for us both.”’ 

“Besides which,” Shorty 
was you I’d wallop him on th 

“Monday night,” Gil 
are going to preview my 
Washington Park Theater. E 
of you—and see that it goes o1 

Monday night arrived and ¥ 
our troubled comedy before | 
composed of lathers, rubbe 
metal finishers, shipbuilders ; 
ters, with their wives and chile 
tinctly nonprofessional audie 
have never listened to more g 
laughter. If it was vulgar the 
not know it or didn’t care. 

Old and young chuckled and 
the antics of Gil and Shorty, ai 
the lion and the dog, Brown ie 
was over, there was a meeting of 
and Grogan forces on the sidey 
of the theater, the usual curbst 
tion that follows every previ 
attended informally by the me 
theater, a person who general} 
importance on a preview night 
bourne smoked a cigarette, toc 
the conversation and smiled 
choly smile of a man who si u 
erates. 

“Well,” said Gil, addreaki 
“are you satisfied? Did the 
didn’t they laugh?”’ 

“Tt surely went over well,” ai 
O’Day. 4 
on riot, ” said Grogan briefl 

The theater man nodded ay I 
opinion. . 

“Gentlemen,” said he, ‘‘you 
success. It pleased my people 
It has been many months sine 
laughed so heartily at anythin; 

“Ts it vulgar?” Gil demand e 

“No,” said the owner; ‘‘not 
see.” 

“There you are.” 

We turned toward Super 
bourne, expecting to find him 
tened. 

He was smiling gently. 

“This, of course,’ he sa 
‘means nothing at all. These 
start with, are a primitive so 
mentals. Wait until tomorroy 
you will see that an audience ¢ 
unrestrainedly at clean, refined 
at this putrescence we beheld 

He then bowed pleasantly 
away, surrounded by his grou 
tered his motor, first helping B 
to her seat. 

“What was that he called 1 
asked. 

Gil shook his head. , 

“Listen, Gil,’ the little m 
nestly, ‘‘there ain’t anything to 
and bust him on the beezer. Y 
it some day and you might a 
now.” 

On the following evening — 
O’Day and Grogan congregate 
Oriental Theater at Oakmont. 
hustling suburb of Hollywood 
business men and office person 
in the city and return home o 
to sprinkle their lawns, polis! 
abouts and complain about th 
ice. It is a community witl 
reputation. Hold-ups are few 
not at all. The residents of Oak 
the better things of life when 1 
them, and*Mr. Claybourne 
have these intelligent home 
the merits of his piece. 

Again the studio people wel 
full array, surrounded by s 
derlings, and even the prop bi 
tricians who had toiled with 
picture. Mr. Claybourne wore 
clothes and Bessie Bellair 
pink silk and neck furs. 

It was a fine night for.a previey 
house was crowded to see the 
formance, which happened to 
six-reel feature, with a star w 
tarnished. 
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y Ask the car dealer 


F the automobile 
dealer from whom 
you purchase your 
new car is most 
interested in your 
ultimate satisfac- 
tion he will give you facts about 
Buffalo Wire Wheel advantages. 


There may still be dealers who 
think of special wheel equipment 
only as something that slows up 
their sales turn-over on cars. From 
them you may expect to hear 
about the troubles car owners 
had with the unaeveloped wire 
wheel of a decade ago as a reason 
why you should not order the 
perfected Buffalo Wire Wheel of 
today. 


The Buffalo Wire Wheel can’t 
come off in service. Spoke break- 
age due to unequal distribution 
of rim strain has been completely 
overcome by the engineers who 
designed the scientifically con- 
structed Buffalo Wire Wheel. No 


wheel is stronger, safer, surer. 
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And, of course, no wheel can 
give the graceful beauty and the 
supreme riding comfort that the 
designers of the world’s finest 
cars have found only in Buffalo 
Wire Wheel equipment. 


Buffalo Wire Wheels for practically 
all makes and models are available in 
small diameter sizes for balloon 
tires as well as in the old standard 
sizes. 


WIRE WHEEL CORPORATION 
of AMERICA 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Direct Factory Branches: 


New York 835 11th Avenue at 57th St. 
Chicago . . 2900 So. Michigan Avenue 


letroitiees) asicie 3152 Cass Avenue 
San Francisco ..... 1690 Pine Street 
Los Angeles . . . 1705 So. Hope Street 


Canadian Division: 
AJAX WIRE WHEEL, Ltd. 
Toronto Montreal 


Service Stations in leading 
cities throughout the world 


FFALO 


Wheels 
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only WESTON quality 
gives weston satisfaction 


f The genuine Weston Instant-Change 
Radio Plug is the final choice of experi- 
enced radio fans. 

The Weston Plug is the original auto- 
matic radio plug. Many others are imita- 
tions. 

Actually, you can change from one set of 
cord tips to another on a genuine Weston 
Plug in less than 3 seconds—without screw 
driver, pliers or any other tool, or taking 
the plug apart in any way. 

Cord tips simply push into the plug and 
you can’t pull them loose until you press 
the release-triggers. 

Positive terminal connection clearly 
marked to avoid trouble with “‘reversed”’ 
cord tips. 

Every reliable radio dealer and most 
musical instrument dealers carry genuine 
Weston Instant-Change Plug. Insist on 
getting the Weston. 


Weston Electrical Instrument Co. 
Newark - - INS Ie 


WES TON 
| Electrical Indicating Instrument Authorities Sincere | 


STANDARD-The World Over 


200 Sheets — 100 Envelopes 


High grade, clear, sams 
vhite bond pa- 
per—unusually 


mooth writing / 
urface. Size 

to match. 

that identi 


Postage Le 
ie Prepaid 6 x 7 in , 
with envelopes WRra.® 
s that crisp, crackly “feel” 
it to everyone as superior 


quality stationery. Special handy box 

keeps paper and envelopes in order and 

easily reached, preventing waste. 

Your Name and Address Printed FREE! 

on every sheet and envelope, in rich dark 

blue, up to 4 lines. Type is Plate Gothic, designed esr ally for 

clearness and good taste. Makes a personal stationery you will be 

delighted to use. An ideal gift printed with your friend's name. This 

stationery, unprinted, would ordinarily cost you more than $1.00; our 

large production at narrow margin makes this special offer possible. 

Just send your name and address (write or print clearly) with 

(west of Denver and outside the U. S. $1.10) and this generous 

box of stationery will come to you neatly packed, postage 

Money returned if you are not more than satisfied. Order today 
2D : 8478 Lincoln Highway 

National Stationery Co. "Batavia. Minols 


For Boys f 


a? J 


SY 


AS GIFT 
THIS SCHOOL SET contains a red and blue pencil and 


four black lead pencils, also the wonderful Sheffield Steel 
Pencil Sharpener with pocket clip (just patented). All 
in real leather case with the Child’s Full Name engraved 


in 18kt. Gold Letters on pencils and case, postpaid. ..90¢ 
Six-Inch Celluloid Ruler Given Free with Every Set 
Without Case—12 pencils, any one full name engraved.75c 
Send Money Order—2c Stamps—or Check 
CHAS.E. RITTER & CO., Dep. BP., 101 W. 42d St., New York 


Become a lawyer. Legally trained men win 
the highest positions and biggest success in 
business and public life. Be independent, 
Greater opportunities now than ever before. 
Bigcorporationsare headed by men with legal training. Earn $5,000 to 
$10,000 annually. We you step by step. You can train at home 
during spare time. De f LL.B. conferred. LaSalle students prac- 
ticing law in every sta » furnish all erial mecluding four- 
teen volume Law Library. Low s, Get our valuable 108 


t 
page “ Law Guide" and “ Evide: ee, Sendforthem NOW. 
LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 1171-LA, Chicago 
The World's Largest Business Training Institution 


? ° 
Won’t Mar Finest Wall Paper 
Display your pictures without 
injuring walls by using 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads—Steel Points 

Moore Push-less Hangers 

“The Hanger with the Twist’’ 
The secret is in the strong 
tool tempered steel point 


10c pkts. Everywhere 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa 
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(Continued from Page 106) 

Gil and Shorty strode uneasily to and fro 
in front of the Oriental at ten in the eve- 
ning, both gloomy and depressed. 

Gil felt certain that a conspiracy was be- 
ing hatched to run him out of the comedy 
business and that every man’s hand was 
against him. 

“Gil,” said Shorty, “lemme make the 
speech.” 

Gil merely grunted, as he had always 
grunted over the same request. A score of 
times Shorty Hamp had begged permission 
to stand before a preview audience, on the 
occasion of a fresh Gil and Shorty comedy, 
and introduce the new work. It is a cus- 
tomary thing for the theater manager or 
someone connected with the studio to say 
a few words, and these few words Shorty 
always had craved. 

It was his constant ambition to stand 
before an audience in the glare of the stage 
lights and tell the patrons something about 
the picture they were to behold, mention- 
ing odd or interesting incidents. Gil had 
always sternly refused, basing his refusal 
upon the simple truth that Shorty was a 
common idiot and had no business address- 
ing a strange gathering of people who had 
paid their money at the door. 

A church clock struck ten and the de- 
pressed comedian realized that in a few 
moments he would have to walk into the 
Oriental and watch his water-logged pic- 
ture unfold to the customers, a butchered 
and denatured product, robbed by the su- 
pervisor of every good thing in it. And 
probably, such being the puerile mental 
habit of audiences, the wretched thing 
would go over quite as well as his own ver- 
sion had gone the night before with the tire 
makers. He could see Claybourne smiling 
his superior smile, and strolling out to his 
ear later on, talking confidently to the 
president. 

“‘Gil’’—the voice of Shorty pleaded 
again—‘‘please lemme go in and make the 
speech.” 

Gilfillan turned to him irritably and 
tossed away his cigar. 

‘“Go ahead,” he grumbled. “It’s as bad 


| as anything can be, so you can’t hurt it. 


Tell Hickman I said you could.” 

Hickman was the manager, known to Gil 
by reason of many a preview. An instant 
later the eager Shorty hurried down the 
dim alley beside the theater and informed 
the manager that he was to say a few words 
before the picture started. 

“Sort of introduce it,’’ Shorty said, ar- 
ranging his tie. 

‘‘Fine,”’ said Hickman, who occasionally 
did the talking and found it a nuisance. 

Somewhat to the astonishment of the 
studio‘officials, Shorty Hamp’s plump figure 
emerged as the lights came up and the 
regular feature ended. Shorty was recog- 
nized instantly by the boys and girls in the 
audience, applauded and even cheered. 
They had often seen him in comedies and 
had laughed at his grotesque costumes. He 
was popular, and he now stood in the 
center of the stage, shifting from one foot 
to the other, clawing at his cap and enjoy- 
ing his ovation. 

At the rear of the theater Mr. Gilfillan 
came sourly in and sought a solitary seat in 
the shadows, glancing without interest at 
his fat little comrade on the stage. Presi- 
dent O’Day leaned over and asked Vice 
President Grogan about it, but the latter 
shook his head. . Mr. Claybourne glared at 
Shorty with disapproval. There was a mo- 
mentary hush, and Shorty’s voice was 
heard. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he began, ‘it 
gives us great pleasure to preview our new 
picture before the friendly and intelligent 
people of Oakmont, where we have shown 
many new pictures before. We feel we are 
among friends. We only hope you enjoy 
looking at our little picture as much as we 
enjoyed making it.’’ 

The audience smiled quietly. So far it 
was the conventional preview speech, 
which had often been heard before. Shorty 
rambled on: 

“There were several interesting incidents 
while we were making this picture. You 
might like to hear a few of them. One of 
the incidents was about Leo, the lion, which 
we use in the picture. Leo was getting 
pretty old and the city authorities warned 
us we couldn’t use him again, after this 
picture, because he was getting so old and, 
in fact, because he had the rheumatism so 
bad he couldn’t walk well. They said we 
would have to shoot old Leo after this pic- 
ture, which would have been too bad if it 
had happened.” 
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Shorty paused, wiped his forehead and 
grinned out upon his hearers. 

“This is a bit silly,’’ said Mr. Claybourne 
to President O’Day. ‘‘Who told him to get 
up there?”’ 

“‘T didn’t,”’ said O’Day. 

“Nor me,” added Grogan. 

Scrooged far down in his seat, Gilfillan, 
the star, stared gloomily at Mr. Hamp. 
Shorty continued: 

“Anyhow, old Leo, who you will see in 
the early scenes of the picture, was so old 
and tired that he wouldn’t do his work good 
and one of the electricians in our studio 
thought out a scheme. He put a lot of 
little wires around in the bottom of Leo’s 
cage, and whenever Leo walked his feet hit 
the wires and he got a shock, not enough to 
hurt him much, but just to make him 
lively. That made him jump. You'll notice 
how quick he moves around. And the 
funny part comes now,’’ Shorty went on 
cheerfully. ‘‘The electric shocks cured old 
Leo of his rheumatism, and right now he’s 
acting like a young lion again and we can 
use him any time.” 

Shorty paused and the audience mur- 
mured. Persons turned to one another to 
say that they had heard electricity will cure 
rheumatism. Mr. Claybourne squirmed in 
his seat and muttered to his assistant. He 
had not come to Oakmont to hear a lecture 
on studio doings, but it was too late to stop 
the young Demosthenes. 

** Another thing,’’ Shorty rambled on, ‘‘is 
the incident about the trick dog named 
Brownie, which you will see in the first 
scenes and all through the comedy. That 
was too bad about Brownie. And what 
makes it interesting to you Oakmont people 
is about this Brownie, because when our 
studio needs a trick dog, especially a fox 
terrier, we always come over here to Oak- 
mont and get Brownie from Mr. James, 
who lives right here in your town and no 
doubt many of you ladies and gentlemen 
know him.” 

Shorty stopped. 

“As nice and smart a little fox terrier as 
any man ever owned. He could do a lot of 
tricks and he was always friendly, wagging 
his tail and making up to people, and so 
everybody liked him. Yesterday he was 
alive and running around. But what hap- 
pened? Owing to this hoof-and-mouth dis- 
ease, your dog catcher in this town has 
been rounding up cats and dogs, which is 
foolish, because they never have it. And 
little Brownie happened to wander out of 
the house yesterday and went out on the 
street and the dog catcher came along with 
his bag, grabbed up Brownie with some 
other dogs, put him in a cage, took him up 
to the pound and destroyed him with the 
other dogs, and I want to know if that ain’t 
a terrible thing to do to an innocent dog.” 

Again Shorty paused to let this astound- 
ing bit of official asininity sink in. 

“As friendly a little dog as ever lived and 
harmless as a kitten,’ the speaker con- 
tinued. ‘‘And now, ladies and gentlemen, 
when you see Brownie frolicking around, 
doing his tricks in the picture, you’ll feel 
sorry to think of him lying up there in his 
lonely grave, or maybe no grave at all, gone 
forever out of the sunshine that he loved so 
well. The picture will now begin.” 

Shorty’s speech was over and he retired 
hastily. Manager Hickman lowered the 
house lights and the comedy started. And 
it may have been a comedy for some people, 
but it was no comedy for those annoyed 
citizens of Oakmont. 

The news about Brownie was real news 
to the audience as well as to those from 
the studio. What Shorty said was true. 
Brownie was hired from an Oakmont citi- 
zen, but none of those present had heard 
the sad news. 

When the first scenes rolled across the 
screen, the sympathetic citizens simply 
waited for little Brownie, who was not long 
in appearing. He bounded into a scene, 
his tail wagging intelligently, his nose in 
the air. He seized Gil by the slack of the 
trousers, Gil being a tramp at the moment, 
and clung while the comedian tried to 
shake him off. There was no laughter. 
The night before they had laughed, but 
people were now looking at the dog in 
silence—here yesterday, gone today. Wives 
leaned over and informed husbands it was 
a crying shame and a disgrace to Oakmont 
that such a thing could happen. Husbands 
told wives that they would either write the 
mayor or go up in the morning and demand 
that the dog catcher be discharged. 

Little children asked their mothers in 
innocent, piping voices if the nice doggie 
was truly dead and wouldn’t be in any 
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more pictures. Several little ¢ 
audibly, and nobody paid then 
tention to the comic scenes of 
bourne’s truly artistic productio, 
was centered upon the bright-] 
nine, and the picture moved qui 
as though it were a condensed 
Camille, or a news reel showir 
rites over the body of the F 
bassador. 

In brief, it died where it sat. 
was the star. Little by little 
state of affairs dawned upon ( 
straightened slowly in his seat, y 
of joyous comprehension flitted 
moody face. 

“The little son of a gun,” he 
meaning Shorty. 

Likewise, it presently appear 
visor Claybourne and his staf 
that they were getting a raw d 
was too late to do anything a 
the comedy ended the audienc 
into the night, discussing the er 
ing dog catchers who fly into a 
take to destroying home pets. | 
anybody’s dog, they told on 
They disappeared like mourner 
from the home of one who wa 
more. 4 

Gil encountered Shorty in f 
theater and all but broke his | 
with a blow of approval. Sho 
face beamed. There was no nee 
the preview with O’Day and G 
paused a moment by the a 
booth and talked in low tones, 
bourne bristled up to them, 
angry protest. % 

“Tt was that dog,” he said ¢ 
“That was a dirty trick.” 

Gil grinned. ‘ 

“T demand another preview,’ 
Claybourne, and his cohorts ; 
manded another preview. 

‘‘Personally,’”’ remarked the 
seen enough previews of this 
comedy. You can’t go on look 
views of the same picture fi 
know.” bi 

Gil listened, saying nothing. 

“After all,’’ added Vice Pre: 
gan, “‘you can get too much of 
stuff in a comedy. We got to 
that if we don’t make an audi 
then we haven’t got anything, 
what else we got.” \ 

Mr. Claybourne began a fres 

“That’s enough,” Gil ck 
Shorty. ‘‘Come on, kid. They 
whether I can make comedies a 
I need a supervisor to wet nur: 

He dragged his plump com} 
his automobile and Shorty k 
with the smile of a man wh 
something. : 

“Shorty,” said Gil, “I never: 
you. You got brains, and I ne’ 
you had any. Shake.” a 

The next morning, within eig] 
there was a new order in thes 
little pink handbill went to | 
offices—the same handbill th 
always uses to inform employe 
plated changes. It stated that 
vision department would be d 
at least temporarily, and tha 
mond Claybourne regretfully 
his resignation owing to the 
business affairs in the Kast. 

There was unabated joy in 
room, where his triumphant un 
ered. Bessie Bellair came in ¢ 
manner slightly altered. 

“Do I work in the next col 
inquired. 

“Well,” Gil said slowly, “! 
We're just a lot of coarse fel 
this outfit and we don’t: wat 
shocking you. I’m going to pul! 
in your place, because she ca 
garity.”’ | 

Miss Bellair walked rapidl 
chin in the air, and immedia’ 
most surprising visitor of the? 
to see how chances were for ) 
next picture. - | 

It was Mr. James, the do}! 
Oakmont. Behind him and bi 
usual friendly way hopped Brd 
the smartest fox terriers in the} 
stared in astonishment and so! 
of us. 

“T thought ——”’ Gil bega' 

He turned and looked fixed 
Hamp, whose face was bu 
childlike grin. . 

“You got to use brains int 
Shorty remarked. ‘“Ain’t that. 
always howling about?” 
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jeart sank, his eyes still held to 
“‘Can you ride a ways?” 
9s you do.” ne: 

forget to give me a warning if 


ig to 

Ping tofall, amigomio! They’ll 
-us now, but my three men be- 
ye ridin’ too fast for their ponies.” 
{not look back; nor did he check 
Bpeed. The sorrel galloped at her 
lgreat easy leaps. This was the 
J. realized he was in command of 
fmybody was. His momentary 
‘asn’t with the three bandits, 
‘heir ponies to hold the pace, but 
\ewho called him ‘‘ amigo mio’’— 
rird now as if pushing the sad- 
niim—to keep going north with 
ay price; to turn loose Mamie 
¢ rel faster and faster, their heads 
'th—if only Bart could stay in 
J/for awhile! The river road run- 
r/ assumed clearer outline—wheel 
aardening pebbled way. 

(ime from his companion: “‘ We’re 
5(‘ast for the others, mister.”’ 

< we'd better not wait for any- 
”M. J. called back. ‘‘This had 
)41 running match, while you can 
‘it. Who’s got the stuff—that’s 
‘ going to find out— Mamie here, 
allethead!”’ 

ii chuckle sounded in answer. 
ele doctor, I guess.”’ 

1 ow, Mamie—we’re off!”” And 
forward. She knew that tone— 
n throttle it meant, and the big 
ed lower at the left, his fish eye 
)\/e mare’s head. 

tught came to M. J. that some- 
j been fixing for this race all his 
syes glancing often up to old 
aif the star werea silver cup for the 
| distance course, seconds pound- 
nm minutes, the minutes into tens, 
ee 


a 


a 


's; only two horses in the finish, 
deep from behind now as from 
thls ahead, a friend to stick by at 
—tart’s white smile, two slits of 
yes, body hanging forward. 

ttle while: ‘‘Don’t fall, Bart! 
ie, word if you’re slipping!”’ 

: goin’ to fall, mister.” 


ae 


ir had narrowed to a creek; the 
oath; the blowing horses pelted 
. rising ground. 


was all as queer as a dream. 
iglay, and framed in a ’dobe gate- 
lal by the side of the road. Just a 
~ irl or child or woman, he did not 

; a face in the ashen light—oval 

the gateway of a ’dobe wall. 
lad flung back, but the face was 


tant thickly from Bart: ‘Pull 
dir!’ 
J.’ hand went out to the left as 
v |.amie sharply in with the other. 
Kf death was on Bart’s face; his 
IV). 
‘tin ahead—Fonseca—three miles 
alee be waitin’ for us there.’’ The 
ef rocked back, the spine drooping 
ys 
vo’t go there,”’ said M. J., leaping 
‘ord, how you’ve sat it out! You 
}w—I’m underneath!’’ 
1}t goin’ to fall,”” Bart mumbled, 
tad relaxed from the pommel. 
.oked forward and back; not a 
li either way, but the face at the 
at vas before some inner eye of his— 
it to do with the corn-dust maiden 
{| doorway of the song, it seemed 
2f him. His eyes lifted to the cold 
‘t) dawnlit sky. Rurales coming— 
or\ality—blank wall—oval beauty. 
-fwas carrying Bart back, leading 
s 


‘ing a chance to get you a berth,” 
coming in sight of the ’dobe 
'Y| ow empty. 
cure in a ’dobe wall for a gate— 
on} Over the gate as he led the 
» the yard his eye caught the 
ed of faded tile, El Relicario. 
the movement of a dress through 


,Wi there—in the doorway of a 


"dobe ruin. He seemed at first 
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to see only her wide eyes. And then his 
Spanish came to him and words inspired by 
another’s need—pressure he had never felt 
back of an effort before. 

‘‘Look, sefiorita—he must have shelter 
and care—mi compadre! Will you not give 
help to him? I will pay a great price!” 

The girl made no sound, her eyes fixed 
on Bart’s back where M. J.’s hands pressed 
a dark saturation upon his friend’s shirt. 

‘“May I take him into your house for 
shelter, sefiorita?’’ he panted. 

She led the way indoors, halting in a 
large, all but empty room. 

“There are those who want his life,” 
M. J. said unsteadily under his burden. 
“May I not take him farther in?”’ 

She turned quickly toward an inner door. 

There was a room in which he saw a full- 
sized harp in its shroud; there was a trel- 
lised patio, two great ollas standing up on 
the heaved tiles and jasmine vines very 
thick and ancient. At the far corner, in the 
gray morning light, stood an elderly man 
with bared head. To him the sefiorita gave 
the signal of silence with her finger touching 
her lips, and also to an old woman bending 
over an open fireplace in the tropical 
kitchen. : 

The ruins of an old plantation house, 
very large, some of the windows unglazed. 
El] Relicario—the name ran through M. J.’s 
mind. All this a matter of seconds only. 

A corridor and then they were in a little 
room, queer warmth rising in M. J.’s heart 
as he placed his burden down upon a cot 
that had recently been slept in. The sense 
came to him that this was a kind of sanc- 
tuary—a cross upon the wall, a white flower 
beneath, the girl standing against the wall, 
her hands slightly lifted, the palms toward 
the long booted figure on her own cot. 
M. J. bent over Bart now—a rush of memo- 
ries of the day he had brought his father to 
the cabin and set him down like this. The 
eyes were looking up at him; the lips 
moved with hardly audible words. 

“Back at the gate—as we turned in— 
the tracks of our horses!”’ 

““Yes, sure, I’ll fix that.”” M. J.’s words 
came faster: ‘“‘I’m going to ride on and 
leave you here. I’m taking both horses— 
so the rurales won’t stop, but follow me. 
I’ll hide in the foothills and circle back 
here tonight or tomorrow night.”’ 

Faintly from Bart: ‘‘About the sorrel— 
he knows a whip, but goes mad under a 


“Thanks, I’ll remember.” 

“Sorry—you go ——”’ 

“Tt’s the only way. Adios, Bart—and 
to you sefiorita, this.’’ : 

He placed two gold pieces on the table, 
but saw her hurt and troubled look as she 
came forward toward the cot. 

“You see, I’m leading them away from 
him!”’ he said, as if the point was of great 
moment to her. 

Bart’s hand lifted weakly, but his face 
was cut off by the girl’s bending profile. A 
sudden weariness came over M. J. as he 
turned away. A nicker outside answered 
his step as he hastened across the broken 
stonework of the patio. Mamie had never 
before been left unceremoniously to cool in 
a yard—and in company with a stranger. 

He led the horses out to the road; no 
sight or sound so far from the direction he 
had come. Leaving them standing there, 
he reéntered the gateway and began fan- 
ning out the hoof marks in the yard, using 
his broad hat of felt. Out through the gate 
again, he worked until all was clear; then 
mounted and pushed on, leading the sorrel. 

Day was brightening among the foothills. 
The big range he had ridden toward 
through the night was now intimately un- 
covered on his right hand; Fonseca, three 
miles ahead, Bart had said. Both horses 
were pulling toward the creek. They were 
too hot for a deep drink, but might have a 
few draughts without harm, and he replen- 
ished his pack canteen. 

The sorrel fought to drink his fill. M. J. 
had to climb into Bart’s saddle to get the 
big fellow out of the stream. Back on the 
road again, he followed for a thousand 
yards toward Fonseca, before turning east 
to the mountains. He had left a clear trail 
so far, and now began to weave back and 
forth along the stony waste, following a 
vague idea to confuse and delay pursuit, 

(Continued on Page 113) 
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The touch of 
light itself 


Just to look at this new kind of typewriter—the 
Woodstock Eleétrite—you'd hardly realize it was 
different from any other standard machine. 


It is the same in size and appearance. The keyboard 
is the same. The tiny motor—hardly bigger than 
an inkwell—is the only suggestion of a departure. 


But once your fingers begin to glide over the hair- 
trigger keyboard what a difference you'll find in 
the action. 


The faintest touch engages the motor and electric- 
ity completes the stroke. 


There’s no pounding heavy keys. No fatigue. No 
four o’clock lull in output. No piling up of im- 
portant letters that ought to go out today. 


There’s every advantage of the standard type- 
writer—plus the speed and ease of electricity. 
* * * * * * 


The Woodstock Eleétrite is not a 
novelty or an experiment. It is 
another step in the development 
of the standard Woodstock Type- 
writer, acknowledged by many 
authorities as. the finest writing 
machine made. 


For your own information you 
ought to know more about the 
Standard Woodstock and the 
Woodstock Eleérite. Send for 
free booklet and complete details. 


WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
216 West Monroe Street, CHICAGO 
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Disston Saws Set with Diamonds 
cut the stone for your skyscrapers 


INCE the time of the Pyra- 
mids, building stone had 
been cut by hand. 

But America could not wait 
on the stone cutter with his 
mallet and chisel. 

So the quarries and the builders 
turned to Disston for help. 

And Disston, maker of “The 
Saw Most Carpenters Use,” made 
circular saws that cut stone. 

Saws, for example, 98 inches 
in diameter, with 180 teeth in- 
serted in a blade of Disston Steel, 
and six cutting diamonds set in 
every tooth. 

But the saw set with diamonds 
is only an incident in Disston Saw 
history, while the Disston Hand 
Saw is a world achievement. 

Before Henry Disston began 
making saws, in 1840, getting a 
good hand saw was pure luck. 
But users came to know that 


Hardware dealers the world around sell Disston Saws, Tools, and Files 


DISSTO 


the name Disston on a saw blade 
meant a good saw every time. 

For Henry Disston made it his 
business to know steel, from ore 
to crucible ingot. He found out 
how to roll, harden, and temper 
saw steel to give it life and spring, 
to make it hold its cutting edge. 

Disston trained men to make 
saws such as never were made 
before. And these men loved 
their work, took pride in the 
Disston ‘standard, taught their 
sons how to meet it. 

It takes years to make a Disston 


The Disston D-8 Hand Saw, most 
widely used saw in the world, the 
standard for all-around work, 


saw-maker; and the skill of three 
generations of saw makers is back 
of your Disston Hand Saw. 

You want a good hand saw—a 
saw that cuts true to the line, 
cuts fast without binding, makes 
your work easy. You want “The 
Saw Most Carpenters Use.” 

Go to the hardware store. 

Take a Disston Hand Saw in 
your hand. 

Feel its hang, its balance, the 
way it responds to your touch 
and your will. No other saw 
works with you like that! 


Shape of blade and position of 
handle bring hand closer to blade, 
giving user better control of the 
saw, a full stroke, and more power. 


Note the spring and life it 
Disston blade. 


See the taper—thin on 
back, thinnest at the further ¢ 
—to give clearance to the bli 
and make the saw run easy. 

On the blade, over the Diss’ 
signature, read the words t 
every carpenter knows by he: 

“For Beauty, Finish and Util 
this Saw cannot be Excelled.’ 

Then, and every day when ' 
use your Disston Saw, you 
know what mechanics, the we 
over, have learned—that the’ 
to judge a good saw is to look 
the name Disston. ; 


Ask Disston 


Tell us what kind of work you ar 
doing, in wood, metal, stone, ivory 
rubber, leather, cloth, fibre or othe 
material, and we will tell you wh2 
types of saws to use to do your wor! 
better and easier. Disston issues man 
books to aid the user of saws and tool! 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC 
Philadelphia = | 


¥ 


~~ 
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he was well away from the old 
se. Bart would have done all 
+, he thought, recalling how the 
dead, had thought of wiping out 
leading from the road in through 
b wall. 
yainutes afterward he came to a 
Jan eminence and looked down at 
»;smoke pattern of the town to the 
glanced back to familiarize him- 
the lay of the land around El 
( The hills shut him off from much 
(1; he caught no glimpse of pos- 
Hit. Still later in full sunlight he 
r rift between the hills and forked 
e mouthfuls of breakfast from a 
frijoles, packed in his saddlebags 
lro two days before. 
1 y he set to work upon the horses. 
« sweated out, cakes of dust and 
t: cinch lines and blanket edges, 
sessly athirst, but apparently no 
| he long gallop through the night. 
Koff only one saddle at a time; 
He other ready instantly to mount 
o at the first sight or sound, work- 
avhile with wisps of grass and 
rhis kit. Strange, it seemed, to 
on to another than Mamie; un- 
e bonesand textures of this rangy 
0 curiosity or particular affection 
e rrel runner such as the man was 
nd to. Running was what this 
| but he was presently adapting 
e »vertheless to the scant sun-dried 
t better grace than the mare. She 
‘e why a stop should be made in 
¢ess, fenceless wilderness. Stand- 
s2 nudged the man’s arm repeat- 
tht on the subject. 
running’s all right with her,” he 
yut she doesn’t get the incon- 
ef being a bandit.” 
hights were running queerly from 
iocks and tensions. The sun was 
the eastern mountains, but it was 
ein the morning—just about the 
ed to be getting to the leather 
celess foothills of Sonora, a wear- 
df thoughts and questions. Little 
X1—cross and white flower, and 
ently slept in. Did the sefiorita 
giupsoearly? Were the old people 
p13? How had it all been arranged 
v words, as if some power inter- 
Oelp in a pinch? Was Bart going 
‘ would it be as it was with his 
‘ad the rurales stopped at that 
io: gateway? Had it been yellow 
Tun away from the three other 
?/Bart wouldn’t have done that. 
a\ he horses kept their heads turned 
|Once he dozed and was awak- 
| a thirst dream by the sound of 
sking in water from a stony 
. grim day, his nerve at lowest 
bing of the lift or glow he had 
l;moments of last night’s riding 
i Would they ever ride together 
els foothills of Sonora—ages in a 
idn’t feel quite sane, riding down 
vek in the dusk at last. He 
id his mind to thought of dan- 
water only. Mamie smelled it 
ul\searcely be held in. 


i 


‘h 


irkness he left the two horses fas- 
mag the alders of the stream bed 
d for the ’dobe house. At least 
vé no horses of rwrales waiting at 
evy of El Relicario. No lights were 
e¢ in front, but moving around to 
ee fancied a faint ashen shaft 
0 from an unglazed window. He 
d| A pall seemed to have fallen 
he orld before the step, the moving 

d the sefiorita’s face, finger 
@ oss her lips as she pointed to the 


e/as Bart—bloodless, startlingly 
it asleep, not dead, as he had 
t) the first flash. And presently 
e'n to feel himself standing about 
Sanger. Hither he hadn’t seen 
daybreak or the sefiorita had 
voman since then; no face of a 
y a lonely roadway, this woman 
*1rl0, but of one risen to emergen- 
’ quality and breeding can arise. 
{him out into a hallway and was 
e who had found her place 
| be so glad you have come. I 
you would return, but he could 
e. There is food for you wait- 
ei > gel 4 
_) "ed her through a firelit room, 
elderly man he had seen in the 
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patio in the morning arose and bowed with 
courtly grace, and from behind him a faded 
Spanish face of a woman smiled in the 
manner of far-off times. A wooden table, 
a pitcher of milk, corn bread and rubbery 
cheese of goat’s milk—but M. J. hardly 
tasted what he put in his mouth. 

Horsemen had ridden by in the early 
morning to Fonseca, the sefiorita told him, 
an unusual thing, but they had not stopped, 
and others had passed later, going the op- 
posite way. ; 

She left the room and returned, dragging 
a sack of grain for the horses, which Bart 
had asked her to procure, and there was a 
package of food for M. J.’s needs of to- 
morrow—all this spoken of with frequent 
gestures toward the wounded man in the 
little room; her every thought and sen- 
tence blended with something Bart had said 
or wished. Yes, he would live, she re- 
peated, but his recovery would take many 
days. And then M. J. was back in the un- 
broken darkness moving toward the alders 
of the creek bed, an intolerable burden in 


his brain, having to do with the ordeal of | 


another day among the foothills and ‘‘many 
days.” ; 

His feet dragged; the early night so 
dark that he had to keep constant thought 
to the road, burdened by the sack of grain 
over his shoulder. Still distant from the 
alders, he began to listen tor Mamie’s sig- 


nal, but the sound of trotting hoofs came | 


instead. 


One horse only, coming his way, no ac- | 


companiment of wheels. He let down the 
grain bag at the side of the road, instinc- 
tively aware that if either of his horses had 
pulled loose, a hunch like that on his shoul- 
der would make even Mamie uncapturable 
in the dark. 


““Hoo-o00, baby; ‘hoo, little one!”’ he | 


softly intoned. 
He could see no movement yet; the 
hoofs were still. Then, like an explosion, a 


snorting blast of fright from the horse | 


ahead—not Mamie. He knew her protest 
of fear. 

“Come in, kid—hoo, old-timer!’’ from 
his lips as he moved forward very slowly, 
his fingers closing at last upon the broken 
bridle rein of the sorrel. 

The big runner was standing almost 
rigidly in the dark, as M. J. made a quick 
tie of the two shortened leather ends; his 
ears straining for a sound from the mare. 
He mounted, but had difficulty in turning 
back toward the alders. The gelding fought 
the bit, tossing his head. The man’s un- 


spurred heel knocked his ribs, but the | 


runner snorted like a crazed colt at this, 
standing straight up. Now Bart’s warning 


flashed back and he snatched off a small | 
branch as he brushed the foliage at the | 


roadside. The sorrel started forward at a 
stiff-legged unwilling trot, still unruly as he 
neared the alders. 

The mare was gone. Holding to the 
shortened bridle rein, M.’ J. was on his 
knees, lighting matches—a sorry smile on 
his lips, because he had been so miserably 


hopeless a few minutes before at thethought | 


of waiting days. Something to be dismal 


about now. 


Countless horse tracks among the alders, | 
Passing | 
rurales had doubtless heard the horses and | 
tried to take them. Had one mounted the | 


conveying nothing to his eyes. 


sorrel and been thrown, attempting to force 
him withaspur? Herodeslowly on toward 


Fonseca. What hope—if they had taken | 


Mamie into town? 


Those were among the darkest moments | 


of his life, until—it was almost a sob 
that surged up in his throat—the sound of a 
nicker—far to the right! His hand darted 
forward to the muzzle of the sorrel to shut 
off possible answer. No need of that. The 
big gelding was unconcerned about that 
far-off sound. 

Mamie—letting him know! He could 
tell that call of hers in the midst of a herd; 
and the rurales, or whoever had her, were 
not pushing on to Fonseca, but eastward 
toward the mountains. He flicked his 
branch on the sorrel’s flanks. 

“T’m coming!’’ he muttered. 

Minutes afterward the call again; and 
presently from over the eastern mountains 
appeared the moon, a shaving less full than 
last night. 

Last night—that moon from the cell of 
Arecibo—far off as childhood. 

Two hours, at least, of fierce strain— 
following those who he supposed were 
looking for him; and finally a faint haze of 
firelight over the rim of a hill just ahead. 
The party come to a halt? He was close as 
he dared to be with the sorrel. Even now 
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Wing Chair No. 2012 
Leg-rest disappears when not in 
use, as in models shown below. 


{The World’s Easiest 


To All Tired Fathers, 
“A Restful Christmas!” 


No. 803 


A beautiful, restful chair— 


in tapestry, velour, mohair 
or fabricated leather. 


No.5 Special 
A popular chair for the 
whole family. Oak, any fin- 
ish; mahogany or walnut fin- 
ish. In fabricated leather 
brown, blue or black. 


No. 1009 


A splendid overstuffed wing 
chair in genuine leather. 
Ideal for den, library or 
private office. Solid comfort! 


Cc 


ee a tired man evenings 
—too tired to get much rest or 
relaxation in the ordinary chair. 


The “‘world’s easiest easy chair” is 
looking for him! Bring them together 
—that tired man and this “eas 
iest”’ chair—on Christmas! Watch 
him sink into its depths—put his 
feet on the leg-rest—push the but- 
ton, and let the back recline until 
he finds the exact angle that brings 
utter comfort and relaxation! 


They ll be friends for life—father and his 
Royal Easy Chair—and he'll keep his feet 
off the other chairs. Mother’ll like that— 
and she'll enjoy the chair, too. Royals 
are made in a great variety of styles, and 
in velour, mohair, tapestry or leather cov- 
erings. Moderately priced, fully guaran- 
teed. Sit in a Royal at your dealer’s— 
then buy it for Christmas! 


ROYAL EASY 
BED-DAVENPORT 


Has the Box Spring Guest-Bed. More than 480 
Royal Easy Spring Units, each in separate cloth 
pocket. No extra mattress to buy. Slides out like a 
dresser drawer. Cedar-covered bedding compart- 
ment. Write for style book “Royal Comfort”. 


Manufactured Solely By 


Royal Easy Chair Corporation 
Sturgis, Michigan 
Fully Protected by U.S. Patents: All Rights Reserved 
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5000 LEADING FURNITURE DEALERS 
SELL ROYALS: SEE YOUR DEALER 


Everybody likes good music. Nearly 
everybody would like to play a musi- 
cal instrument. And very soon every- 
body will be playing one, for anybody 
can play a Hohner Harmonica. 


Twelve million music lovers, young 
and old, have learned to call the 
Hohner Harmonica ‘That Musical 
Pal of Mine.’’ They know that there’s 
nothing like good music for happi- 
ness, and nothing like a Hohner for 
good music. 


Don’t hum— play it on a Hohner. 
Get one today —50¢ up —and ask for 
the Free Instruction Book. If your 
dealer is out of copies, write M. 
Hohner, Inc., Dept. 195, New York 
City. 

If you want a musical treat ask to hear Vic- 
tor Record 19421, by Borrah Minevitch. 


Delightful xnAe ; Gifts 


NAME beautifully engraved in Gold—FREE 
a shaded ULE ERIE, tb Pacsher Gases No.1-2-3 
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vo. Six Pencils (assorted colors) and various shades Coin Pocket. 
LEATHER Case with NAME engraved in 22 karat Gold 90 cents 
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LEATHER Cc oin Pocket Case with Name in 22 karat ( 90 cents 
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No.H—ThreeAssortedcolor Pencils, Name in Ge Id Ho a Box 30cents 


No. B—Ladies’ 14 Kt. GOLD se Af Alling NA AME Fountain Pen $2.50 
Order by No. Print out Names. Send Check or Money Order. 
Add 10 cents extra for Registered or insured Parcel. 


BALLARD PENCIL CO.De?-388,250W. 54thSt. 


th imported 
PLATININE chain 
give you that well- 
dressed appearance that 
proclaims the successful 
man. Looks and wears zi 
likecostly platinum. Willuever tarnish. 
Two styles—one for coat lapel, another 


across the vest. Order either or both 


now. Money back if not satisfied. 

>. Send price with order or pay postman. 

- H. A. BERTHOLD, Importer 
111 FIFTH AVENUE 

NEW YORK CITY 


Fine Glassware that 
_RESISTS BREAKAGE 


Ask For 


TRADE MARK’ 


The Bulge Protects 
The Edge 


Write for free Guide Books and 


The Nénik Glassware Corp.~ New York City 
PATENTS. “RECORD OF INVENTION BLANK” 
Send model or sketch of your in- 


vention for Examination and Instructions FREE. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 
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the big fellow might undertake to announce 
his presence and need of forage. M. J 
turned him back to a live-oak scrub, made 
him fast, and retraced his way up the slope 
again, struggling with weariness and many 
fears. The moon was now well clear of the 
eastern ridges. 

On top he gradually discerned two figures 
stretched out in the firelight—in ordinary 
Mexican garb, not in the uniform of rurales. 
Moving yet nearer he presently made out 
Mamie, still saddled, a third Mexican sit- 
ting on the ground at her head. Seconds 
crawled by as he waited breathlessly, with 
a vague hope that this man might doze, but 
nothing of the kind. Instead he rose now, 
leading the mare to a low tree clump, 
where M. J. faintly discerned other horses. 

Once tied, there was less chance for 
the mare to break clear than from the 
Mexican’s hand. Only a second or two 
to think in. M. J. didn’t think it out, 
but his fingers reached for the handle 
of the sheath knife, bringing the whistle 
to his lips. Its shrill seream cut forth. 
Mamie’s head lifted and yanked back, 
but the Mexican did not lose his grip 
upon the rein. Running forward, M. J. 
whistled again; then stretched his lungs 
in a yell, as strange and startling to 
himself as to the sleepy Sonora hills. 

The knife in his hand was not to kill; 
he had merely not put it back. The 
two men by the fire were on their feet, 
the third stubbornly trying to gain the 
saddle, but Mamie slid from under, and 
kept pulling away. Then an instant of 
utter amazement. The face of Mamie’s 
tormentor was familiar—one of Bart’s 
bandits whom he had raced away from 
the night before. M. J. changed his 
shout, but the Mexican had let go the 
bridle rein and was speeding after the two 
others, who had vanished from the circle of 
firelight. They were at their horses — 
mounting and spurring away. M. J. rubbed 
his dazed eyes. Something to shout and 
whistle about right now— Mamie trotting 
toward him, head extra high to keep from 
tripping on her bridle reins. 

Never before such a sense of belonging 
anywhere as when he folded over that Pit- 
cairn stock saddle. Sitting straight did not 
suffice; he seemed fallen to clinging to the 
neck of the mare. Even, a minute later, he 


| would have forgotten Bart’s sorrel, tied 
| securely in the bristling live-oak scrub, had 


not Mamie flirted her signal as she galloped 
by on the moon-drenched hill. Be he 


| whistle had done it—that and the shout 


must have sounded like a platoon closing 


| in, to the leaderless bandit party. The 
| whistle for Mamie, the yell—he did not 


know how he had come to vent that, unless 
for his own courage. 

‘““They sure thought I was the rurales.”’ 

At this juncture he missed his saddle- 
bags. 

ay suppose Bart would go back and get 
them right now,” he thought. “Not for me. 
Nothing in them I can’t do without. Few 


| dollars in silver—the bandits may need ’em.’ 


His eyes were craning about the sky to 
locate the North Star. He felt kindly to- 
ward those bandits. 

““f won’t have to tell Bart how I lost 
Mamie, nor about his friends,” he com- 
muned later. ‘Now that I’ve got her 
back, I won’t have to speak of it at all.” 

It was a different matter about that 
grain sack, however. The horses would 
need it and another drink from the creek 
tonight, before facing tomorrow in the 
brown and sultry hills. He made the big 
circle to the Fonseca road and the alders, 
and was back in a star-rimmed mountain 
wilderness two hours before daybreak, the 
big gelding taking an occasional nip at the 
grain bag as he trotted beside. 

Next day, after a few hours’ rest, he 
explored the mountains to the north and 
eastward, following a dim ravine to a 
trickle of water at last. No further need 
now to cross the Fonseca road with two 
horses night and morning to reach the 
creek. He could risk a call at El Relicario 
once in a while. 

One by one he beat back the days, though 
he actually lost count, before it became 
apparent that Bart Leadley was coming 
back to life. During his first evenings at 
the ranch house he could not be sure. At 
these times the big fellow weakly pressed 
him not to stay. 

“T’ll follow north across the border as 
soon as I can make a break,” he said. 

“But I’m getting to like it out there,” 
M. J. would tell him. ‘‘Only lonesome at 
first. A little grain from here is keeping the 
horses fit. And say, your Mallethead sure 
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has an appetite. Mountains agree with 
him. No place to leave him for you, if I 
did go.” 

“You could take him along. I’d get a 
horse somewhere.” 

“No, I came down here for you, Bart. 
That’s what your father wanted—for me 
to bring you back.” 

The other’s eyes held the low ceiling. 
“T’d hate to have you after me,” he laughed 
in his low tone. ‘‘I mean, like a sheriff.” 

M. J. conned this all next day. He 
couldn’t get it clear. No sheriff would ever 
suffer with hopeless spells of timidity such 
as he was given to. 

Sometimes Bart seemed to be listening 
for a step as they talked; and when the 
sefiorita appeared in the doorway Bart’s 


ae i s. 


nan Sy 


A Light Step at His Left, a Movement of 
White, Visible as He Turned —Vailencia, 
: Alone in the Grounds 


eyes and hers would meet and cling for a 
second. 

Strange secret heaviness in this for M. J. 
What would happen to her when Bart left 
the little room of the cross and the white 
flower? So much taller she seemed, so much 
more significant than in that first moment 
in the adobe gateway. Had he seen her 
then as now, he might not have spoken. 
Perhaps even if he had not heard the song 
of the corn-dust maiden he could never 
have thought of imposing, as he did that 
morning, upon Valencia Vidana, the daugh- 
ter of El Relicario, now a ’dobe ruin of 
many rooms, but in its day one of the 
famous ranch houses of Sonora. 

“Great name in these parts in the old 
days,’’ Bart once whispered. ‘‘ Valencia’s 
father was one of the big men of Sonora 
under Diaz, but everything’s broken down 
since. Loot and confiseation’s the trick 
here—worst of all from Juan Cardano. We 
happened in the right house. The old don 
told me the other morning, he had hoped 
to see Monte Carrigio in Cardano’s place 
here in Sonora.’ 

Long talks concerning all that led to 
M. J.’s coming to Sonora. Bart’s deep 
laugh once sounded in the little room. 

““T’m used to Mexicans,” he said. ‘“‘I 
don’ t know much about the States. I 
s’pose there are a lot of people up there you 
can trust offhand like dad trusted you.’ 

“You see, he had to have somebody in- 
terested in Sonora, and willing to do a lot 
of riding,” M. J. answered. “ You know, he 
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wanted you to have Mamie, b 
sure how long it would take f 
you—a chance even that I mi 
didn’t want her to change han 
aoe He always thought ab 


ing: 
MM. 7, found himself i 
crucifix as he talked. Bart didn 
be troubled as much as he was— 
feelings of the one in this hou 
Then one night during the thi 
E] Relicario, Bart turned over 
right shoulder clear from its ¢ 
show how the wound had healed. 
M. J. cleared his throat. ‘‘Id 
you stayed in the saddle from. 
until daybreak when we got h 
hoarsely. ‘‘Why, that bullet | 
knocked me out of the sad 
like ——”’ 
He was thinking of the boy e 
who had fallen at the bridge. _ 
Then the low laugh again. ag 
mio—say, mister, you’re aural 
a filly about being caught maki 
like a gamester!”’ 
M. J. conned that all the next 
Finally the night when Bar 
would be ready to ride in four or 
more—word that M. J. had be 
listening for, but just then } 
light step in the next room, an 
became very hushed. 

“T’ve been thinking th 
north through the foothil 
nights—keeping our eyes on. 

““On what?” Bart asked. 

“On the North Star”’— 
rassed tone. { 

“Why, we’re not twenty- 
from the border right nowal 
it in a night.” 

“But I’ve been thinking we’d bet 
ter the States on any of the regu 
Sefiorita Valencia was in the 
“You're the doctor!” Bart Ja 


Two nights later M. J. madi 
in the low hills about three hun 
from the Fonseca road direct] 
El Relicario. One more trip, h 
and he would be bringing botl 
then north with Bart among 
which he had explored so m y 
one single fervent thought. 

Nearing the old ranch ho 
around in front to approach by 
but heard Mexican voices befor 
the gateway. Stealing closer he 
ponies standing just within—ez 
and saber sheaths! Only the r 
ried that outfit. He moved back: 
among the scented vine tang 
grounds, at length drawing ne 
glazed window of an empty TO 
was just across a corridor from 
room where Bart lay. Faint 
the candlelight came from there 
less strumming of a guitar and 1 
the Mexicans from the front of 

A light step at his left, a me 
white, visible as he turned- 
alone in the grounds. Softly he 
name. 

“Oh, I prayed you would co 
The rurales are here. I have lef 
a moment—saying I must dress 
all in white, her face held close 
breath of her whispering part 
fume of the dark. 

“You must take him away 
now—or he will have to go 
They are not quite sure yet it 
have sent for others in Fonsé 
know. Before the others com 
keep these in the front of thet 
must take him to the mounta 


“No, he’s still there, but or 
is watching in the corridor. 
them how ill he is!”’ 

M. J. spoke swiftly. { 
closer in, and be back to this ¥ 
minutes. Get word to Bart.” 


keep them in the front! | 

He heard the Mexican voi 
minutes,’”’ he whispered. 

He was running back toy 
tether. No moon, but a haze 
flies in a near low tree—a per 
night. Thoughts ran with hin 
the mystery of life—her pal 
in the dark, with an untellable 
him alone, ‘having to do witl 
maiden, and what it would n 
love like that—so great that 
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7 breath of her whispering. 
was dancing as his hands ran 
dinches. P 
2 ob for our lives,” he panted. 
ét, little one. Won’t be your fault. 
jn—for old Bob Leadley too!” 
t riding back. He could not bring 
too near the ranch house on ac- 
> the rurales’ horses standing in 
H made her fast in the rear grounds 
{rt approached the unglazed win- 
t{: unused room. Perhaps Valencia 
unable to get Bart word, for he 
tome. It had been less than ten 
3! anything. 
“ed a moment, then climbed into 
room, crossing softly toward the 
<1 of light. Reaching the door, he 
\ across the corridor into the little 
|re a single candle burned. Only 
t Bart’s cot was visible. 
step sounded at his left, and he 
into the dark. A Mexican ap- 
glanced into the little room, then 
Tek toward the patio—the rural 
h post in the corridor. 
aned forward as far as he dared; 
the saw the covering of the cot 
a}, a single booted leg beneath. 
-familiar in the way it jerked that 
de him know that Bart was draw- 
on the other leg. How could he 
how he had come? The slightest 
apossible, as it was for him to 
nzorridor with the sentry moving 
Vorth. 
instant a liquid shower of chords 
dirough the house—the great harp 
(t room coming to life—Valencia’s 
g above her own accompaniment: 


zando sali de ta Habana, 
Vadlgame Dios!” 


aioreak in itself—that song. 

eame time, another voice from the 
avery tones of the old sefiora 
e sentry a glass of wine. Then 
‘little weakly, hatless, without 
illy booted, Bart Leadley showed 
‘the opposite doorway. A cool 
he beaked face. M. J., darting a 
1m the corridor, saw the back of 
{ head, and thrust out his hand to 
‘t across the corridor. 


‘Era la que me miraba 
Diciendo adios.” 


'd crossed the empty room; M. J., 
1e window, was helping Bart 
the rural still held to the patio 
‘corridor by the sefiora—or was it 
3/2? Even in the fierce drum of his 
¢, words of old Bob Leadley 
'M. J.’s mind: ‘It’s like the 
faking to them.’’ He could under- 
ég held by that song; a wonder 
erything that Bart could leave 


“vi es mi persona 
Cuentale tus amores.” 


d crossed the grounds to Mamie’s 
rt’s left ankle was in his hand for 
swung up behind on the spacious 
; Mamie darting off in the dark 
Ish country with her double bur- 
aitingly from behind: 
‘\e la han matado © 

ela han matado —— 


im Bart: “That there song, 
h, followed me all the way!” 


” 


ay —‘‘to the mountains, to your. 
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Miles back among the hills they picked 
up. the sorrel; still no sound of pursuit. 
Then it was northward among the foot- 
hills—the North Star for M. J.’s eyes. At 
any moment he half expected to hear, “No, 
I’m not going to fall, mister,’”’ but tonight 
it was, ‘‘Don’t stop for me. I’m sittin’ 
easy.” 

Before daybreak they followed a little 
stream up higher—less volume but more 
noise all the way—and came to rest in the 
deep privacy of a sunless ravine. 

The second night, long after midnight, 
they heard the far scream of a train from 
the north. 

“The Mexican Pacific,” suggested M. J. 

““Where?”’ said Bart. 

“That train.” 

“The Mexican Pacific cuts north through 
San isidro Gorge, ten miles west of here. 
Ask old Mallethead. That’s where we 
dragged him out of his Pullman.” 

ma think it’s a U. S. transcontinen- 
tal??? 

‘““The States is a large place, I’ve heard, 
but I sure thought you’d know home when 
you got there.” 

But M. J. could hardly believe. A little 
later they caught a glimpse of the crawling 
serpent of coaches, faint lights for scales; 
and the first light of that day found them 
crossing the tracks—‘‘Safety First,” au- 
thoritative, like an eleventh command- 
ment, on a big water tank in the dusk of 
morning. : 

M. J. kept Mamie’s head straight north 
toward the mountains. He was taking a 
big chance to save fifteen miles, at least. 

‘Tf we were coming from the west we’d 
have to go to San Forenso first, but coming 
from the south like this—why, the cabin— 
it must be up yonder somewhere!”’ he ex- 
plained. ‘“‘Those are our mountains. I 
remember your father said you could look 
over into California and back into Sonora 
from just above the mine.” 

“It’s giddap with me, doc. 
yourself,’ said Bart. 

But the mountains that had looked so 
feasible from the railrodd turned sinister 
and rebellious as they climbed. Twenty- 
five miles around would have been simple 
to the ten they had made before sundown— 
a waterless fight all the way. They were in 
the big timber of high country again in the 
lengthening shadows, and M. J. looked at 
the man beside him, riding on hard gray 
nerve; then at the drooping head of the 
mare in. front. He had followed a sort of 
mania to get into high country, and had 
chosen wrong. It might be best to turn 
back now while there was a bit of light, but 
just then Mamie’s ears pricked; her body 
came to life under the saddle. The sullen 
eye of the gelding caught a flash of her new 
fire. 

She broke into a trot, starting down 
grade. They crossed a sloping bench of big 
timber and checked down into a valley 
open to the western light. 

“‘T don’t see any trail, but she’s sure got 
an idea!’”’ M. J. called. 

In the open she veered swiftly to the left, 
making for a cafion mouth, and then in let- 
ters writhing a little before his dazed eyes: 
“ARE YOU DOOMED?” on its white rock. 
The living fact of the flats broke upon 
him. 

“Why, we’re home, Bart!’’ he gasped. 
“The cabin’s back a ways. She’s makin’ 
for the last water.” 

“First water I’ve seen in some time,”’ 
came from the other, as M. J. helped him 
down. 


Persuade 
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At breakfast five days later a curious 
quiet settled between the two men: There 
was a look in Bart’s eyes that meant a 
move. 

Life wasn’t to go on this way; M. J. 
could see that much. He didn’t know ex- 
actly what he wanted himself, but some- 
thing was going to happen. In a wordless 
fashion he sat for a time, and another sen- 
tence of old Bob Leadley’s cleared with 
deep meaning, “‘ Why, I’d get lonesome for 
him when he was right in the room.” 

His eyes turned out the doorway to the 
corral. 

Mamie was there in the morning light 
as he had seen her the first day. She was 
listening to something no one else could 
possibly hear; farther on, the sorrel sniffing 
at the cracks of the hay shed. 

Finally M, J. broke the queer spell. 

“T think I’d better not wait any longer 
before letting Mort Cotton know. You’d 
better not try to ride yet. I’ll go down to- 
day and be back tonight.” 

“‘T’m ridin’ too, mister.’ 

“You’re going back, Bart?” 

“Back into Mexico?” the other laughed. 
“Why, you don’t seem to believe I like it 
here. Pretty near everything here a man 
could want—don’t you think?” 

Just words, M. J. thought. He didn’t 
see how Bart could forget; he couldn’t if he 
had been in Bart’s place. 

“And I like to look and listen all around 
here,”’ the other drawled on. “It’s as if the 
old man left a word or two for me in every- 
thing.” 

“How long are you going to be gone?” 

“T can’t quite tell; but-I’m meanin’ to 
head back pretty soon.” 

“No need of me coming back tonight, 
then,” M. J. said. “I’ve got to go to Los 
Angeles, and may as well make a trip of it, 
so long as you’re going to be away.” 

“Where do you hang out in Los Angeles?’’ 

M. J. didn’t plan to go back to his former 


' boarding house. He could only think of the 


old leather store. They rode out to San 
Forenso,. where Bart left the sorrel and 
caught the stage west. M. J. spent two full 
days at Mort Cotton’s ranch. -It. seemed, 
in that time, he did more talking than in all 
the weeks in Sonora. Then a long day in 
the train, and a busy forenoon in Los An- 
geles, before he skirted the Plaza and 
looked into the window of the old leather 
store. The dappled gray held his eyes. 

It was like a man. coming back to his 
nursery that hadn’t been changed. 

His lips moved. ‘‘Wouldn’t Mamie shy 
if she passed that palfrey on a lonely road?”’ 


But still M. J. felt that he lacked the cold | 


nerve that some men lived with. 


Inside they told’ him they -had heard | 


yesterday afternoon that he was back in 
town. A man had called there looking for 
him and had left a message. 


“Some friends of yours at the Sunland— 


Suite 14,” the paper read. 

It wasn’t Bart who opened the door of a 
lofty room at that fonda twenty minutes 
later, but the old don of El Relicario, and 
graciously behind, biding her time, the 
mother. 

Then from an inner room—was the cruci- 
fix there, too, and the white flower?—came 
the corn-dust maiden—scent of jasmine— 
that upheld face. 

“Ah, sefior, it was so brave of you 

And behind her sounded the deep easy 
flowing laugh, and the words from Bart: 
“Everybody here but the rurales.”’ 


” 


(THE END) 
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Without spending a cent 


ANY BOY CAN 
EARN THESE PRIZES! 


Bicycle 

Football Goods 
Flashlight 

Watch and Compass 
Tool Chest 

Boy Scout Outfit 
Radio Set and Supplies 


Which Ones Will You Have? 


AKE your choice—as many 
as you want of these or 250 
other boys’ prizes we offer. 


Besides this, we'll pay you 
money for Christmas gifts, 
movies, and some for the bank 
—all for a little easy work 
done—it all depends on you. 


Earn Money, Too 
—it’s fun! 


Any Thursday morning, along with 
35,000 other boys your age, youcan start 
for these big awards. How todo it? Just 
sell The Saturday Evening Post and The 
Ladies’ Home Journal to readers near 
your home (in U.S.). An hour or two a 
week can turn the trick, and it’s FUN, 
for we help you to sell. To learn where 
you can get copies in your town— 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


ee SS Sy ee ee ee 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Sales Division 


308 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dear Friends: I want to be in on your prizes 
and money. Tell me how to start—right away. 


My Name 


Street 


Pr wre wee en ee we ee Se 
te ee | 


A DELIGHTFUL CHRISTMAS GIFT 


NAME PENCIL SETS FOR CHILDREN 
This DE LUXE SET consists of genuine glazed 
leather case with coin pocket, filled with pencils 
and penholder in assorted colors, point protector, 
ruler and pencil sharpener. Any name engraved 
as shown in 18 kt. gold. PRICE $1.00. 

JUNIOR SET—3 pencils, name engraved, in 
leather case. PRICE SOc. 

Send check, Money order or 
U. S. Postage. 

IMPRINT PENCIL CO. 
os 530 Broadway 
New York 
be 6 


Clark’s Around the World and Mediterranean Cruises 


Jan. 20 and Jan. 31, 1925; 122 days $1250 up; 62 days 
$600 up. Summer Cruise (Norway, Spain, Italy), July 1, 
53 days $550 up. Specially chartered new _oil-fuel 
Cunarders; inclusive rates. Specify program desired. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 
pia oats: 2 Soe S sama et Be iy elt asin: 


SAMPLE QUART EAGLE INK SENT fetivesy "costs. 
BLUE-BLAcK, RoyAL BLUE, RED, PURPLE OR GREEN. 
EAGLE INK COMPANY 


Station B NEW YORK CITY 
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For over forty years, the finest of underwear 


THE SATURDAY 


Don’t deal winter 
a winning hand! 


You are indoors, warm, comfortable. Then you have to 


go out into raw, icy weather. You are conscious of in- 
sufficient underwear. You feel that your overcoat does not 
compensate for it. You know that it takes all your fortitude 
to withstand the shock. Yet, day after day, you unwisely 
say to yourself that it proves your hardihood. 

Why gamble with your health? Why deal winter a win- 
ning hand? Give your body proper protection! Wear 
Wright’s Health Underwear. It keeps you comfortably 
warm on the bitterest days. But more! It guards your 
health. It helps to protect you from colds. It absorbs 
instantly the poisonous excretions given off through your 
pores—over a pound a day. Unless absorbed, this matter 
clogs the pores. Immediately you become exceedingly 
sensitive to colds. 

The wool in every Wright garment is naturally very ab- 
sorbent. It is made doubly so by the patented loop-stitch 
with which Wright’s Health Underwear is knitted. And 
this wool is a non-conductor of heat and therefore 
of cold. You stay dry, warm, at an even temperature all 
the time. No shock of vicious weather can reach you 
through Wright’s Health Underwear. 

You can have your choice of all pure wool, worsted or 
cotton-and-wool mixtures. Of union suits or separate gar- 
ments. Of the greatest variety of weights to suit every 
preference and climatic condition. 


Go to-day to your favorite store and get Wright’s Health 


Underwear. Or write for our booklet, “Comfort.” It will 
tell you all about it. Please enclose your dealer’s name. 
WRIGHT’s UNDERWEAR COMPANY, Inc., 74 Leonard Street, 
New York City. 


WRIGHT’S 
Health Underwear 
FOR MEN AND BOYS 
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STEPPING OUT INTO SPA 


(Continued from Page 13) 


parachute inventors, like airplane inventors, 
have rarely been off the ground except on a 
stairway or elevator, and as a result the 
product of their genius is often impractica- 
ble. It is notorious that few, if any, im- 
provements in the way of invention have 
ever been made in aéronautics by persons 
not acquainted with actual flying. 

Not long ago an inventor tried to induce 
the Government to buy a parachute he had 
made. He graciously offered to let any 
aviator take it up in an airplane and try it 
out; but after careful scrutiny, no flyer 
volunteered for the test. In aéronautical 
terms, no parachute bait could be found. 
The aviators knew that the failure of a 
parachute to open represented the most 
colossal and complete failure in the life of 
an individual. As one flyer remarked, ‘‘No 
jumper has ever complained of his para- 
chute not opening.” 

The inventor boasted and extolled the 
virtues of his device for several weeks, but 
nobody could be found who would go up 
and jump with it. The man argued that as 
he was not a flyer and knew nothing about 
aéronautics, he was not qualified to do his 
own jumping; but he explained how im- 
possible it would be for his parachute to fail 
in opening, as the trick release mechanism 
would assure this important operation. 

Failing to get 
the apparatus 
tested, the in- 
ventor began to 
charge the Army 
officials with 
dumbness, and 
even conspiracy 
against him, and 
threatened to sell 
his valuable prod- 
uct to a foreign 
government, thus 
placing America at 
a terrible disad- 
vantage in any 
parachute jump- 
ing campaigns 
that might occur 
infuture wars. He 
had spent consid- 
erable time think- 
ing out the inven- 
tion and needed 
returns. If he 
could not sell to 
the Government 
no other ready 
market remained, 
for parachutes 
would be hard to 
sell to the average 
citizen unless well 
advertised, andthe 
inventor lacked 
funds for extensive 
advertising. 

In desperation 
the inventor fi- 
nally decided he 
would try the par- 
achute himself if 
the Government would take him up in one 
of its airplanes so he could jump out. Offi- 
cials told him this would be done provided 
he would wear one of the regulation para- 
chutes to use in case his own should not 
come up to expectations. He agreed. An 
Army aviator took him up about a mile. 
Then the inventor crawled feebly out of the 
airplane and after hanging to the edge of 
the wing a minute let himself loose. He 
dropped like a bucket of BB shot. He kept 
on dropping, while spectators strained 
their eyes to see the parachute open. 


No Proxies Allowed 


The aviator who flew the airplane nosed 
down and began to dive after the man; but 
even with the motor on, he could not keep 
the pace. The inventor could be seen claw- 
ing at the release mechanism of his pet ap- 
paratus, but no saving cloth shot out like 
an umbrella. A few seconds later, however, 
when near the ground, a disk of white silk 
unfolded above the falling man and his 
descent was checked. He had released the 
army regulation parachute and saved his 
life, his own invention failing entirely. 

Upon landing, it was found that the re- 
lease mechanism on the new-type parachute 
had jammed so thoroughly that a hammer, 
screw driver, tire irons and can opener had 
to be used to get the cloth out of the pack 


OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPH, U. S. ARMY AIR SERVICE, PHOTOGRAPHIC SECTION 
When Lieutenant Macready Made the Alti« 


tude Record Flight, He Wore a Well:Tested 
“‘Non:Skid’’ Parachute for Any Emergency 


“jumps and in each case, as I 
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far enough for the wind to ea 
motion-picture record of this j 
file with the Army air service—toy 
I lie. A precedent was establishe 
experience, and now whenever ay 
inventor wants to have any of his 
demonstrated before the Govern: 
allowed to do the jump himself, pr 
carries the tried-and-trusted para 
But even regulation parachy 
failed to open in a few instances, th 
failures have nearly always been 
accident and not to the inherent fg 
apparatus. A man once jumped 
airplane, but did not jump far eno) 
from the fuselage and fouled the 
control beam; this broke his harn 
which he fell. In another instance} 
chutes failed to open. This took] 
Florida flying station, when an 4 
geant, who had made exhibition ji 
had a reputation for being able 
any particular spot by skillful man 
of his parachute while descent 


Harris’ Thrilling Tal 


The sergeant carried two para 
the fatal jump; but strangely 
neither opened. An examina’ 
showed that the release cord on 


but is a psychological study. Hi 
told in the official report on th 
Harris, ‘like Macready, was_ 
Dayton, Ohio, butin broad day 
sight of many people, when the fak 
blowing off the wings of the ail 
was testing. 

“As soon as I had determined 
impossible to regain control 0 
plane, there was only one thing 
order to save my life. I knewt 
of this sort made it impossibl 
airplane safely, and if I staye 
plane I would undoubtedly 
knew the next thing for me 
leave the airplane and trust m 
This was not so hard as its 
plane was falling at an angle of 
degrees and portions of they 
were beginning to blow off. 
necessary to do was release m 
and climb to the top of the fu: 
the tremendous wind pressure 
me clear of the airplane, and t 
was to pull the parachute rip 

“T had never before made 
jump and had often vowed 
would except in case of an € 
this kind. I have had the du 
airplanes for about fifty li 


expression on the man’s face 
(Continued on Page I. 


intinued from Page 118) 


thing about the jump that I 
is case was that during the whole 
I did not become fearful of the 
ces or feel any faintness or fail- 
faculties. 


t I thought was the release ring, 
ime simply indicated to me that 
ing on the leg-strap fitting of the 
hich is about three inches below 
rd ring. As soon as I realized 

was—after the third pull—I 
owed my hand to travel up the 
wr run down toward my. head, 
yuntered the ring, which I pulled.” 


Friendly Grape Arbor 


iz this time my speed of descent 
‘been quite high; but at no time 
‘e any sensation of falling, and 
the extremely high wind veloc- 
perfect control of my arms and 
“e them up and down my body at 


m as the release cord operated, I 
hing snap within me and looked 
y feet, to find that I was looking 
he ground. The first thing that 
7 eye was a school building, from 
‘ream of children was pouring. I 
1d up at my parachute—not with 


ouses and I did not know what to 
>; Aman 
ling to- 
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of the terrific beating I had received on the 
legs from the control stick. — , 3 

“‘T have no way of telling how high above 
the ground I was when the parachute 
opened except from the accounts of eye- 
witnesses of the accident, who estimated it 
to be about 500 feet. It can easily be seen 
that the time intervening from the begin- 
ning of the accident at an altitude of 2500 
feet to when my parachute opened was not 
great, as both the airplane and I were fall- 
ing at a high rate of speed. It is also evi- 
dent that the human brain can in times of 
necessity operate with great rapidity. It is 
evident, too, that the mind overlooks un- 
important details, because sometime dur- 
ing the descent I lost my pet flying goggles 
and have no idea when that horrible acci- 
dent occurred.” 

The first time on record that a pilot had to 
urge and plead with his passenger to jump 
from a disabled airplane was last August 
near Washington, District of Columbia. An 
Army lieutenant at Bolling Field went up for 
a. practice flight accompanied by a soldier 
passenger who had been in the air service 
only a short time. The aviator climbed to 
4000 feet and began doing his daily dozen, 
which consisted of two loops, two barrel 
rolls, four wing-overs and four turns of a 
tail spin. Everything worked well until 
the last number on the program. At the 
fourth turn of the tail spin the pilot kicked 
the rudder over and put the controls in neu- 
tral and stopped the spin. The next move 
then was to bring the nose of the airplane 
up to the horizon. But when he pulled the 
elevator controls the ship’s nose did not 
come up. Instead, it kept in the dive and 
began falling rapidly. All efforts to bring 
the airplane out of the dive which it had so 
strangely retained, failed. 

As soon as the aviator realized the pre- 
dicament he called to his passenger in the 


“Jump, dammit! Jump quick!” ex- 
claimed the aviator, lifting the passenger 


the passenger began at 4000 feet and wound 
up at less than 1000, and when the pilot 
jumped he barely had enough altitude for 
his parachute to open. Both floated safely 
down the remain- 
ing few feet with 


lutely sure it 
would open. 

A few months 
before this last in- 
cident, an aviator 
was catapulted 
from an airplane 


passenger was a 
technical employe 
in the air service, 
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saved in one year by 


for the following firms simply because 
it furnished a better, cheaper method 


of making copies from anything writ- 
ten, typed, drawn, or printed: 


of relief, because I had none. It seat ahead, “Jump out!” : 
1 part of the program that the “Huh?” replied the man feebly. 7 ieee naar ‘3 ne oe $ oo ad 
would open without argument, “Jump! She’s falling!’ utomatic Hlectric Company ,900. 
ember admiring the beautiful silk The man looked blankly at the pilot and Commonwealth Edison Company 4,830.00 
he parachute was made. I could made no move to quit the premises. The Federal Rubber Company 5,000.00 
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ditions demanded in our airplane Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co. 4,000.00 
‘ ; A Balky Passenger International Time Recording Co. 3,950.00 
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d after jumping off a high board wing. National Surety Company 7,000.00 
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If you haven’t investigated the many 
savings which Ditto will effect in your 
office, you are overlooking one of the 


on the their white silk - : ; 
d at the parachutes in tow, most efficient modern business aids 
fonld ar. senger, later ever devised. Every day that you con- 
/* a grape explaining his re- ; ; 1 1 
fe a ‘futanes -caaeeln tinue with ordinary copying methods, 
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an a at he had jus : 
|| proba- ile the ae that Ditto can save. It doesn’t pay to be 
| an iycitioen thatnee satisfied with “good enough” nowadays. 
on as I and was not abso- 
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How much will 
your saving be? 


VERY wide-awake business man 
ought to know the facts about 
Ditto. The new Ditto Business Or- 
ganization Chart makes it easy for 
you to find out what Ditto can save 
for you; by putting your finger in- 
stantly on all re-writing and dupli- 
cated effort in your office. 
Just fill in the coupon, attach it to 
your letterhead, and mail it to us. 
No obligation, of course. 


Eight styles, $2 to $500 


accustomed to 
working around 
airplanes, and 
might have been 
expected to shift 
for himself when 
left alone with his 
parachute in a fall- 
ing plane. Unfor- 
tunately, he did 
not shift, for some 
unknown reason. 
An extract from 
the.proceedings of 
a board meeting 
held to investigate 
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(She FLORSHEIM SHOE 


Men of every type find their style in The FlorsHem 
Shoe..‘Thousands wear this straight last permanently; 
a shape that is always in good taste, and comfort- 
able because correctly built of the finest materials. 
Most Styles $10 
Pall Booklet, ““Styles of the Gimes” on Request 
THe FLorsHEIM SHOE COMPANY 


Manufacturers CHICAGO 


Force Sle $7 


SHO 
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“Gifts for Golfers” is a special booklet - 
which will prove most helpful in selecting ~ 


gifts for your golfing friends this Christmas. 


‘It contains appropriate offerings for any ; 


‘golfer—husband or wife; son or. daughter; 


- business or personal friend. 


Write us today for this booklet. And * 


.when you go. to.your: Pro or Dealer for: 
whatever finds your fancy, be'sure it bears — 


‘the good old name MACGREGOR — it’s 
"assurance of QUALITY. 


THE CRAWFORD, McGREGOR:& CANBY CO. 
. — Established , 1829 Dayton, ‘Ohio : 


pCGRE: 
MAKE RECORDS WITH (<> 3) MACGREGORS 


| gaining speed very rapidly. 
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this accident brought out the aviator’s ex- 
perience and gives an inkling of the work 
done by an Army test pilot: 


“QUESTION (by board member): Tell us 
about the accident. 

“ANSWER: Mr. Sanders and I were up on 
an oscillation test with an X-C07—formerly 
known as DH-4M-1—No. P-332. These 
tests, the same as previous tests, were to be 
run at 3000 feet altitude, taking into con- 
sideration the ground altitude in accord- 
ance with barometer pressure, the altimeter 
being set accordingly at 775 feet before 
leaving the ground. 

‘We took off and started to climb toward 
Wilbur Wright Field, arriving at 3000 feet 
just as we were approaching the field. 
Then, leveling out, I opened my engine 
wide and started correcting my stabilizer to 
balance the plane so it would fly level with 
full engine and with hands off the controls: 
Immediately after determining this, and 
just after passing Wilbur Wright Field, I 
gave the control lever a little push forward 
to start the plane slightly downward and 
took my hands off the controls. 

“The plane immediately started down, 
r I kept my 
hands off the controls until the air speed 
showed 140 m. p. h., and at this point I de- 
cided that it would not come out of the dive 
of its own accord and that I would have to 
pull it out. I immediately started to pull 
the plane out of the dive, but on attempting 
to do so discovered that it wasn’t answering 
to the controls—due to the abnormal 
speed—so quickly as was expected, and I 
was very careful to pull it out as easily as 
possible without putting any undue strain 
on the control surfaces. 

“T was thinking of reaching down and 
rolling the stabilizer back slightly to assist in 
coming out of the dive, at which time the 
plane had gathered additional speed and 
had started rather severe wing flutter. At 
almost the same instant, it seemed, and 
before I could get any control of the plane 
to pull it out of the dive, it felt as though 
part of my tail plane surfaces had gone; 
and with a very apparent severe lunge the 
plane nosed straight for the ground and 
with no chance of control. 

“Tt was at this point I was, so far as I re- 
member, thrown clear of the machine, 
though noticing some little obstruction 


| hindering me as I went out. I immediately 
thought of my parachute and reached to 


get my hand in the ring and found no 
trouble to do so. It seemed almost the in- 
stant I pulled the rip cord of the parachute 
the parachute opened and I felt a strong 
tug on my body, indicating that the para- 
chute had opened. I was swaying, and 
momentarily saw the plane hit the ground 
a few hundred yards away, and within a 
very few seconds later I landed myself. It 
is my opinion that I pulled the parachute 
and it opened at not over 200 feet from the 


| ground. I haven’t any idea as tothe altitude 


at which I was thrown from the plane ex- 
cept that it was below 1300 feet. I did not 


| see Mr. Sanders, the observer, at all until 
| after landing.” 


This aviator who was hurtled from his 
airplane was, as he stated, testing the 
machine for its flying qualities. This is an 
important work of the Army and Navy 
air services. McCook Field, at Dayton, 
Ohio, is an engineering and experimental 
station. All the new types of airplanes 
that are devised by various companies or 
individuals go to McCook Field for test 
before purchase by the Government. The 
planes are tested on the ground for stress 
and strain, and if they appear to have other 


: 
. 
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essential flying qualities they are 
for test flights. Naturally, the avi 
do this test piloting are the be 
service. A new type airplane may 
be entirely correct in construction 
dynamic theory, but until it is t 
the air and put through the pace 
knows for certain whether it wi 
cessfully or not. 

The advance in engine power 
it possible to get nearly any kir 
traption with wings off the groun 
test pilot remarked, “‘ With a mot 
ful enough, we can fly a front por 
indeed, some of the airplanes that 
inventors would have the Govern 
resemble porches or verandas. 

A test pilot is not required to 
new plane that does not look safe 
to him. The new machines sit 
while for inspection and pilots | 
them up when satisfied they can 
flown. Several machines have be 
on inspection for many months, 
pilots who feel lucky, but severa 
will remain there many more mo 
looked at. 

The use of parachutes, howeve 
boldened aviators, and more job 
planes are called, now get flown. 
chutes had not been so well d 
some of these planes might have 
their wheels. This is no discre¢ 
bravery of the American test pil 
just good sense. After the jobs ha 
all tests and have been accepte 
Government, they are sent to th 
schools, where they are called 
crocks, because so easily cracke 
hands of students. 

The parachutes afford a big op 
to study airplane failures. Forme 
a new type airplane fell, the test 
killed and nobody ever knew what 
pened. Now the pilot may jump 
something goes wrong, or sit stil 
thrown out, and float down as 
caterpillar and tell the boys on tl 
what happened. 

Something important has bee 
at every jump. The information} 
technical. But medical-flight 
gained psychological data in the 
Lieutenant Harris, who was unab! 
his parachute for a long time after 
This particular jump was also ¢ 
few exponents of Einstein’s t 
gravitation to show that the ear 
no pull upon objects, otherwis 
would have felt the force on his k 
only changed his system of coi 
according to Einstein scientists, 
not really fall 2000 feet, but m 
down a curve in space. ; 


Tine Sidewalks 
New York — 


N AN article by Earl Chapin } 

lished in THE SATURDAY E\VEN 
of October eighteenth, the words of 
known musical composition enti 
Sidewalks of New York were quo 
May omitted, however, to state 1 
the words and music of this old 
still protected by copyright by Th 
Music Publishing Company, of 0 
Maurice Richmond is the owner. 

In the same article Mr. May a 
the authorship of Marcheeta to} 
Sheridan, of the John Franklin Mi 
pany, the publisher of this song. 
thor and composer, however, is V 


Schertzinger. q 
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Enfield Glen Near Ithaca, New York 


» of an extensive speculation, 
tune by promoting industrial 
sons in tin, iron and steel. The 
sonsisted of gathering up a num- 
mmparatively small competing 
ye same line of manufacture and 
jing them in a single company 
1, Management; also, generously 
wae capital stock. Whatever ob- 
vay be brought against the opera- 
n he point of view of the common 
Ile companies are in a flourishing 
@arning dividends on the capital 
s:d, although none of them can 
enjoy any monopolistic special 
sor whatever benefits they derive 
siriff would apply equally to any 
It in the same field. 
ejome real estate, horses, furniture 
¢y the schedule shows $27,570,- 
dgurities. This includes $5,000,- 
i rty Bonds and $1,400,000 in city 
ich, being free from income tax, 
a: obvious attractions for a holder 
me would appear to have been 
an a million a year. Aside from 
ree holdings there isn’t a nickel 
(it in the estate. All the remain- 
/tocks of banks, manufacturing 
dg companies, coal mines, coal 
snsurance companies. No 5 per 


reat while before his death the 
.lorgan was quoted as saying that 
ubonds. Excepting tax-free gov- 
1d municipal issues, you will find 
niy little 5 per cent in the estates 
‘ry rich men. By and large, the 
nking promoter, developer or 
riells bonds to the public, but 
hid them himself except when they 
», The 5 per cent money comes 
hi! sources—which statement may 
si2 to progressive economists who 
nhat watering stock, getting a 
lyon something or sweating labor 
ely the only way of accumulating 
ney to buy a bond with. 

nidred years and more ago, back 
eli of Queen Anne, the going rate 
on good security got down to 5 
. \t that time the ordinary rate of 
ocommon labor in England was 
ean thirty-five cents a day in our 
| year’s interest on $1000 would 
ys of common labor. At present 
ecern part of the United States 
terest on $1000 will buy about 
tys of common labor. Invest- 
ayal is about the one thing that 
jars has steadily tended to get 
War may give it a temporary 
ty nature it is a sinker. Yet it 


las faster than almost anything 
d e more capital a country has the 
ipily it accumulates. 


Era of Accumulation 


vey labor is one common term for 
ntis modern quarrel; but beyond 
"Sn, the more capital, the better 


mney in business, with no share 
eri Management, as. capitalist pure 
'!P/—a great many such men being, 
si ple enough to make up for what- 
eymay lack in purity—then his 
> been going downhill all the 
labor’s wages have been going 


ajumulation struck good going 
ot ears ago, so the era of capitalism 
a7 people deplore is usually taken 
dhegun un about then. Of course 
a capital long before that, but 
ich a pindling, precarious state 
Paid attention to it. Only 
Sago did it begin to make 
r in the world. 

the going rate of wages for 
rin London was eighteen- 
. Afew miles outside of London 
1 Wage was fourteenpence a day, 
jat part of Scotland it was ten- 
pat in England and oats in Scot- 
staples of a laborer’s diet. 
little under a dollar a bushel 
‘pnsiderably cheaper than that; 
all you can make out of labor’s 
Problem is that it somehow 


ars before the Battle of Lexing- 
Parliament fixed the wages of 
lors in London at. sixty- 

/a da of our money. About that 
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time it was remarked with complacency 
that an industrious journeyman shoemaker 
in London might hope to earn forty pounds 
a year. Burns’ poem, The Cotter’s Satur- 
day Night, pictures a household such as 
was very common in Scotland before the 
capitalistic era. A cotter got the occupancy 
of a cottage, rent free, enough grass to feed 
a cow, a small plot to raise vegetables in, 
and the use, on his own account, of one or 
two acres of arable land—usually, it ap- 
pears, the least desirable plowland on the 
place. In return he was bound to work for 
the landlord whenever his services were 
required, and when so employed the land- 
lord paid him wages consisting of two pecks 
of oatmeal a week. When the landlord did 
not require his services he was free to work 
for anybody else, and it is recorded that he 
would often accept work at less than the 
going rate of tenpence a day. 

Wages in London were nearly double the 
wages in Scotland, but common labor was 
not encouraged to move around in the hope 
of bettering its condition. Probably, in its 
starveling and illiterate condition, labor was 
not much inclined to move anyway. But 
there were poor laws to check whatever 
inclination it had. From a great deal of 
scattered evidence it seems quite plain that 
the general scheme for dealing with labor 
in those happy times before the advent of 
capitalism was to pay wages sufficient to 
keep a laborer alive when he was in good 
luck; but as he was always liable to strokes 
of bad luck through dull trade, crop fail- 
ures, illness, accidents and the like, some 
provision had to be made for keeping him 
alive then—especially after Henry VIII 
varied the monotony of getting married by 
suppressing the monasteries, which had 
made an attempt to justify their large 
revenues by charity to the poor. 


When Labor Was Stationary 


So every parish was required to take care 
of its indigent inhabitants, which was nat- 
urally a great nuisance to the taxpayers. 
Frequent legislation on the subject shows 
that pauperism was a subject of first-rate 
economic importance, and that it was 
studied almost wholly from the point of 
view of the good citizens who had to foot 
the bill. There was a lively and edifying 
competition among parishes, each striving 
to unload its indigent inhabitants on some 
other parish. To discourage that, laws were 
passed from time to time prescribing the 
condition under which a poor man might 
move from one parish to another. In brief, 
he had to give some surety to the parish 
‘into which he moved that he would not 
become a charge upon it. You can under- 
stand that a man who had nothing in the 
world save his labor and a few sticks of 
furniture, yet was encumbered with arms 
and legs that might get maimed and a body 
that was liable to disabling diseases, would 
not find it easy to furnish a satisfactory 
indemnity. If he was in a position to give 
surety, probably he wouldn’t care to move. 

That helped to keep labor stationary, 
and wages also. It was remarked that 
wages in some parts of England and Scot- 
land scarcely varied in half a century. But 
they had other ways of teaching labor to 
take what was set before it and be duly 
thankful. One of the most popular, em- 
ployed again and again, was to fix maxi- 
mum wages by law, almost alwaysmaximum 
wages, not minimum. Law was used to 
keep wages down, not up. Many acts of 
Parliament to that pious end might be 
cited going back to the fourteenth century. 
Perhaps an even more effectual check upon 
any uppish tendency on the part of labor 
consisted of stern laws forbidding workmen 
to combine. It may be noted in passing 
that this disability was removed only in 
1824 when capitalism had got well under 
way. Before that time employers were 
legally free to combine, but counter com- 
bination by workmen was threatened with 
stiff. penalties. 

But even 150 years ago, with the slow 
accumulation of capital there had been a 
slow rise in wages. Four hundred years 
earlier the wage of a master mason was 
fourpence a day, which then represented 
about the same amount of silver as a shil- 
ling at present. 

One can go back of that to the depths of 
the Middle Ages when there was no capital 
to speak of. There are no wage-rate and 
cost-of-living statistics for that time, but 
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Made of Bakelite 


Try this new way to 
Build Your Business 


Thousands of firms today use Autopoint 
to win new friends and hold old business 


ANY manufacturers, dealers, banks— businesses of 

all kinds—find general advertising too costly, too 
scattered, for them. To these the new Autopoint pencil 
has been a revelation. 


This beautiful, sturdy new pencil, stamped with the 
name of their company, has gone out as a messenger of 
good-will. Keeping their name constantly before 
the people they want to reach.’ A graceful pres- 
ent always new, that has permanency—that is 
appreciated and kept, for its practical value. 


The Autopoint is a new pencil, built along 
scientific lines. It is made of Bakelite, the won- 
derful new substance that is feather-light yet 
which will not dent or break. 


Mechanically it is the simplest pencil made, 
with but two moving parts. Its onyx-like finish 
is ever new—it never gets “old.” Such a gift as 
this outlasts, outlives the ordinary “souvenir.” 
Its value, thousands say, is much greater. 


The new Autopoint is the pencil with 3 exclu- 
sive big features. Today business men every- 
where know it, like it. Asa gift from you it is 
doubly appreciated. 


i) 
Rs Autopoint’s 
Co Ain) : , 
: fi 3 Outstanding Exclusive 
ft) Features 
MING 1 The famous “neutral zone’’—an ex- 


clusive patent. When the lead is 
exhausted, the feeding mechanism goes 
into “neutral”’—it cannot “jam.” This is 
what breaks ordinary mechanical pencils. 
2. Bakelite barrel—an onyx-like, per- 

manent light-weight material—cannot 
dent or tarnish. Most beautiful sub- 
stancé ever used for pencils. 


3 Simplest and smoothest working 
mechanism. Nothing to go wrong 
—only two moving parts. 


Here are a few who use the new Autopoint for good-will building: 


INTERNATIONAL SHOE Co. 
Swit & Co. 

STANDARD Or Co. 
CANADIAN Paciric Ry, 


Vacuum Or Co. 
CHEVROLET Motor Co. 
“DELCO” 

IttiNois CENTRAL R, R. 


and many manufacturers, bankers, etc., everywhere. 


Write, today, on your letterhead for full de- 
tails, prices, etc. Do not delay—write now. 


+ Write for facts about this new fast-selling staple. 
Dealers: Thousands of dealers are now enthusiastic over 
it. Here is the pencil line you’ve been looking for. 


Autopoint Company, 4623 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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The Amity Blackstone 
Made ofblack Pin Seal. Lined 


with silk. In attractive silk 
lined gift box. Price $5.00. 
Other Amity pocketbooks 
$1.00 and up. At the better 
stores. If your dealer can’t 
supply you, send money 
order to address below. 


A lasting reminder of friendship | | 
—thizs Amity Pocketbook : 


In a man’s pocket an Amity Wallet is a 
constant reminder of its giver. Fash- 
| ioned by master craftsmen, entirely from H 
choice leather, it is a gift whose beauty 
| mellows with long years of service. 
Amity—the very name means friendship! 


Look for the Amity trade-mark when 
buying pocketbooks and other leather 
products, and know the particular kind 
of leather used in the gift you buy. 


4 
This cabinet features a most { 
attractive line of standard- } 
ized, nationally advertised 
men’s pocketbooks. On your 
counter it will bring you new, 
andincreasedbusiness. Write 
for attractive proposition. 


THE AMITY LEATHER 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 
West Bend, Wisconsin 


| Important to Dealers: If stamped AMITY Zt’s leather* 
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Just Between Friends 


UITE naturally dogs love SPRATT’S, because it keeps them 
healthy and vigorous and always appeals to their appetites. 


And cats like it, too! : 

SPRATT’S dog food is a complete diet, containing all of the nec- 
essary building elements for bone and body. It is very economical 
and not mussy to feed. 

Try SPRATT’S Ovals, the pocket dog biscuit for all sizes and breeds. 
And be sure to give the cat a treat by feeding it a few.. 

Insist on the genuine SPRATT’S or your pets will be disappointed. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, send forsample and enclose 2¢ 
for new book, No. 124, on the care and feéding of dogs. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED ; 


Newark, New Jersey 
St. Louis 


San Francisco 
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there is something rather better. About 
700 years ago some unknown Frenchman 
wrote a tale called Aucassin and Nicolette, 
which is regarded as a masterpiece of medi- 
eval literature—also the chief prototype of 
the sentimental drool in which we now 
flounder. All the same, the tale contains 
fine descriptions and a vivid presentation 
of the state of common labor. 

The story sets forth that Count Garin of 
Beaucaire had an only son named Aucassin, 
who was ‘‘tall and shapely of body, with 
golden hair that curled around his head, 
and gray and dancing eyes.”’ At Holly- 
wood he might have found something profit- 
able to do. At Beaucaire he only fell in 
love with Nicolette, whom a viscount of 
that town had bought with money from the 
Saracens. She also had golden hair ‘‘with 
little lovelocks, her eyes blue and laugh- 
ing, her face most dainty to see, with lips 
more vermeil than ever was rose or cherry 
in time of summer heat.” 

Naturally the viscount considered her an 
excellent investment; and Count Garin, 
with proper respect for a vested interest— 
also, perhaps, in fear of damages—didn’t 
propose to have his son interfering with a 
young female for whom his neighbor, the 
viscount, had paid good money to the Sara- 
cens. So young Aucassin sat around the 
house howling for Nicolette. There was 
war and the castle was attacked. Count 
Garin besought his dippy son to exhibit a 
trace of intelligence and self-respect by 
going out to fight the enemy; but not a 
stump would the hero stir until he got 
Nicolette. The tale mentions that the 
count was old and ailing, which doubtless 
explains why he used arguments with the 
young man instead of a bed slat. But after 
a while Nicolette got away from her vis- 
count and escaped into the forest. Aucassin 
escaped after her. Riding through the 
woods, blubbering for his girl, he comes 
upon a man who is described thus: 

“Tall he was and marvelously ugly and 
hideous. His head was big and blacker 
than smoked meat. The palm of your hand 
could have gone between his eyes. He had 
very large cheeks and a monstrous flat 
nose; teeth yellow and foul. He was shod 


| with shoes and gaiters of bull’s hide bound 


about the legs with rope.”’ 
Confronted by this formidable person, 
fright took Aucassin’s mind off his amorous 


| affliction for a moment, and the man asked 


him what he was crying about. Being a 
liar, like all truly sentimental souls, the 
young gentleman answered that he had 
lost a white greyhound, the swiftest in the 
world, wherefore he wept. 

“Hear him!” cried the man, with com- 
mendable indignation. ‘“‘By the sacred 
heart, and you make all this lamentation 
for a filthy dog! 
full reason to weep and cry aloud.” 

‘And what is your grief, brother?”’ asks 
Aucassin. 


The Price of Liberty 


The man answers, ‘‘Sire, I will tell you. 
I was hired by a rich farmer to drive his 
plow with a yoke of four oxen. Now three 
days ago, by great mischance, I lost the 
best of my bullocks, Roget, the very. best 
ox in the plow. I have been looking for 
him ever since and have neither eaten nor 
drunk for three days, since I-dare not go 
-back to town because men would put me in 
prison, as I have no money to pay for my 
loss. Of all the riches of the world I have 
nought but the rags upon my back: My 
poor old mother, too, who had nothing but 
one worn-out mattress, why; they have 
taken that. from under her and left her 
lying on the naked straw. That hurts me 
more than my own trouble. And you— 
you weep aloud for a filthy cur! Sorrow 
take him who shall esteem you more!”’ 

It transpired that the value of the lost 
bullock was twenty sous, which Aucassin— 
his only creditable action—handed over. 
We don’t know what this laborer’s wages 
were, but we know he could not scrape up 
twenty sous to keep himself out of jail and 
save his mother’s one mattress. The price 
of the bullock shows that they were in the 
ideal economic condition. There was al- 
most no capital and no money. The tale 
emphasizes that Nicolette had been bought 
from the Saracens ‘‘with money’’—a com- 
modity. so rare that its use was worth 
noting... Nobody could buy anything ex- 
cept. for immediate use; nobody could 
start anything, and labor went to jail for 
lack of twenty sous. 

For town workmen this was the age of 
the guilds. The theory was that a master 
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workman took into his shop, » 
usually a part of his dwelling, 0 
apprentices, who might be ten 
years old. They lived with him 
time for which they were bot 
years being a common term, and 
taught them the trade. At the 
apprenticeship they became j 
and were free to work for that 
another one for wages until the 
lated sufficient capital to set up 
of their own, take in apprentie 
journeymen. Thus every apprer 
become an independent master 
doing business on his own acco 

But like other golden ages, thi 
really happened. Asa rule in © 
on the Continent no one could | 
in a town without belonging to 
guild, which was a legislative bo 
the masters, that laid down all 
regulations for the trade. Asf 
any glimpse of the system can b 
were many more apprentices an 
men than masters, and a decide 
to limit the number of maste 
tendency to hand down maste 
father to son. 


Whom Did They Blar 


As to what relations betweer 
and employe finally grew out of t 
we have the testimony of Adz 
than whom no better reporter of 
under his own eyes ever wrote. 
that in his time the guild sys 
long, slow decay, was passing ; 
the typical capitalistic conditi 
business, big factories, mass en 
had not yet fairly begun. Theu 
tion was a small shop, often in tl 
house, with comparatively few 
As I mentioned before, the latte 
bidden to combine. Here is ft] 
from The Wealth of Nations: 

“We rarely hear, it has been: 
combinations of masters, though 
of those of workmen. But who 
ines on this account that mas 
combine is as ignorant of the y 
the subject. Masters are always 
where in a sort of tacit but cot 
uniform combination not to fa 
To violate this combination is € 
a most unpopular action, and a 
proach to a master among his 
and equals. We seldom hear ol 
bination because it is the usua 
may say, the natural state of thi 
ters, too, sometimes enter into 
combinations to sink the rate of 
low the current rate. These area 
ducted with the utmost secrecy 
moment of execution, and when 
men yield without resistance, | 
verely felt by them, the affair is 
of by other people. Such con 
however, are frequently resisted 
trary defensive combination of 
men; who sometimes, too, Wi 
provocation of this kind combi 
own accord to raise the price of | 
Their usual pretenses are som 
high price of provisions, somé 
great profit which their master 
their work. But whether thei 
tions be offensive or defensive 
always abundantly heard of. ) 

“Tn order to bring the pointt 
decision they always have reco! 
loudest clamor, and sometimes t 
shocking violence and outrage. 
desperate and act with the fol 
travagance of men who must él 
or frighten their masters into 
compliance with their demands. 
ters upon these occasions are JU 
orous upon the other side, and 
to call aloud for the assistance | 
magistrates and the rigorous @! 
those laws which have been ena 
much severity against the com 
servants, laborers and jou 
workmen accordingly very seld 
any advantage from the violen 
tumultuous combinations, wih 
from the intervention of the 4 
trates, partly from the superior 
of the masters, partly from th! 
which the greater part of the w# 
under of submitting for the sake 
subsistence, generally end in 0 
the punishment or ruin of them! 

I don’t know just what they ? 
greed, folly, cruelty and violenc? 
nature on in those days before 
big-business, capitalistic systen 
them on. By the way, you 

(Continued on Page 


tinued from Page 126) 
jiimes that capitalism is at the 
yearly all wars, which would im- 
4re were hardly any wars before 
- But there were some very dis- 
oka periences, such as the period 
40 1648, when the population of 
as reduced from 20,000,000 peo- 
,000, a great many of the towns 
_ ashes and big districts turned 
wildernesses. History calls it 
t; Years’ War, but there was no 
in it. Whatever you call it, 
» pretty constantly engaged in 
it one another’s throats whole- 
7 there was any big business to 
-markets. It is fairly a wonder 
ly was left alive with a shirt to 
n discussing capitalism or any- 


i is well to remember that men 
4 


i 
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been any better than they are 
-y has never before been as well 
it is now. 

nith remarks that in his day— 
she annual produce of the land 
{ England was greater than it 
little more than a century be- 
‘estoration of Charles II, and at 
2; was greater than it had been 
sarlier at the accession of Eliza- 
iin Elizabeth’s time the country 
e rosperous than it had been in 
eh century at the end of the 
{2 Roses, and the Wars of the 
ithe nation better off materially 
a been at the Norman Conquest, 
a the Conqueror found a coun- 
‘nproved and prosperous than 
pit had discovered when he landed 
¢5 Of Kent in 55 B.C. and made 
gitance of a native population 
about the same state as the 
nirican Indians 1700 years later. 


ae, stupidity and oppression. 
.e happiest and most fortunate 
em all, that which has passed 
estoration of Charles II, how 
s(ders and misfortunes have oc- 
¢ which, could they have been 
't only the impoverishment but 
in of the country would have 
eed? The great fire of London 
e’’—of 1665, when about 40 
one people who remained in Lon- 
siposed to have died—‘‘the two 


’56, together with the two re- 
01715 and 1745.” How, in spite 
(lid the nation manage to grow 
‘am Smith answers, “In the 
é the exactions of government, 
ajoeen silently and gradually ac- 
coy the private frugality and 

2t of individuals, and by their 

d continual effort to better their 
dion. 


h}lonies, then with France under 
lUonary government and under 
non a scale of expense far greater 
ying that had gone before, so 
tl end of the period the national 
1/sen to £875,000,000. But in 
while England was richer than 
th “the private frugality and 
dit of individuals, and by their 
d continual effort to better their 
on 


er before; and that precisely is 
instrous growth of capital came 
sng 1775 as an approximate 
d2ady dividing line, the rule up 
it has been government regula- 
M 10poly. Government was regu- 
ishing and everybody, or trying 
stute books from the beginning 
it time are dotted with laws 
©, ixing wages, and prescribing 
as nder which trade and manufac- 
nie carried on. The guilds them- 
*| Monopolies, or tried to be. 
y\\ey not only fixed prices, bind- 
1/2mbers, but laid down more or 
| Tules and regulations as to 
hethods. An eminent French 
likened them to a feudal castle 
yeted, but imprisoned, those 
ills. For example, we find a 
ooper complaining that he had 
ed by his guild because he 


| 
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bent his barrel staves by means of water, 
which was not the prescribed way, but an 
improvement on it. In the same place a 
guildsman was forbidden to invite into his 
own shop a stranger who had stopped to 
examine a neighbor’s display of goods, or 
to send a piece of cloth to a customers’ 
house on approval. 

Obviously all this regulating tended 


powerfully to check improvements and | 


progress. Rigid regulating can never have | 


any other effect. As long as the guild sys- 
tem persisted, instances of this effect kept 
developing. As late as 1765 the use of an 
improved method of carding wool was for- 
bidden in England under penalty of a fine. 
Meanwhile government also was taking a 
hand at fixing and regulating on all sides. 
Stone fences were set up all over the place. 


For instance, manufacturers wereforbidden | 


by law to open a shop and sell goods at 
retail. They must keep to their own side of 
the fence. 

The gist of the system called capitalism 
consisted in throwing down the fences and 
saying to everybody, “Go to it.”” About 
that time, in a free field, men began in- 
tensively applying thought to industry. 
Probably in proportion to population the 
application of muscle was as great in the 
time of Aucassin and Nicolette as it is now. 
At any rate work days were longer and 
nearly everybody has always worked. But 
there was slight application of mental labor 
and consequently very little surplus of pro- 
duction over consumption. The prodigious 
difference in the wealth of the world now 
and then is mainly a mental product— 
practically an invention spun out of human 
brains, like the airplane and wireless. 


Beginnings of Fire Insurance 


Here is a piece of paper, familiar to every- 
body, called a fire-insurance policy. There 
is such a piece of paper for almost every 
structure nowadays; but when the great 
fire mentioned by Adam Smith destroyed a 
large part of London in 1666 there was no 
insurance. Houses had always been burn- 
ing up, sometimes ruining their owners, and 
for more than 300 years the principle of in- 
surance had been applied to marine risks, 
but nobody had applied it to houses. Four- 
teen years after the great fire a private 
company opened an office to insure against 
loss by fire. The promoters had kept track 
of the number and value of houses burned 
yearly in London since 1666 and so figured 
out a basis on which to write insurance. 
Yet the idea was pushed with so little en- 
ergy that nearly 100 years later not one 
house in twenty was insured. But in time 
other companies were formed, striving for 
business in an effort to better their own 
condition—in other words, to make a 
profit. That is how fire insurance was 
made popular and useful. 

Fire-insurance companies are now big 
reservoirs of capital, and they help on the 
general accumulation by protecting indi- 
viduals against the destruction of their 
capital by fire. Directly, they put out no 
fires and build no houses, but only apply 
the idea of distributing fire hazard among 
all house owners. The idea of insurance is 
older than the companies, but it was pri- 
vately owned companies working for their 
own profit that put the idea into general 
use. In 1693 an eminent British mathe- 
matician worked out a scientific basis for 
life insurance from a study of the annual 
record of deaths in proportion to popula- 
tion in London and some other cities. But 
nothing of a practical sort came of it until 
sixty-nine years later, when a company was 
organized in London for the insurance of 
lives and the profit of its stockholders. 
That was the beginning of practical life 
insurance, and the motive was dividends. 

A book written about 130 B.C. contains 
a description of a steam engine. Another 
one of a different pattern is described in 
1601, and in 1698 a steam engine was built 
to pump water in England. But the be- 
ginning of steam as a practical force in the 
world dates from 1775, when James Watt, 
inventor, and Matthew Boulton, manufac- 
turer, set up a partnership to exploit steam 
for profit—to be followed by Robert Fulton 
with a commercial steamboat, and George 
Stephenson with a commercial railway loco- 
motive. Anyone is privileged to doubt that 
Watt, Fulton and Stephenson would have 
got a chance to show what they could do 
under the old scheme of regulating, fixing 
and bounding. The applied idea of steam 
has created a great lot of modern wealth. 
One might go on with electricity, internal- 
combustion engines, and so on. The wealth 
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“IT would rather see our boy a cripple” 


How often you see in the papers, or 
hear whispered through the neighbor- 
hood, the name of some boy who has 
utterly disgraced himself. And then 
thinking of your boy, tucked safely 
in bed above stairs, you have said, 
“Td rather see him a cripple than 
befouled like that.’’ 


And yet that other boy was as 
straight as your son, once. One 
hundred chances to one, undesirable 
associates met in play, or undesirable 
associates met in reading, gave him 
his first warped thoughts which in 
time he turned into crooked actions. 
And your boy—the chap who looks 
you square in the face—he some day 
must face and come to conclusions 
with the same temptations, the same 
trials of character, as did the boy 
who wavered and then took the 
wrong road. 


It is the things that get into a 
boy’s mind from ten years old to 
twenty that settle his fate for life. 
In these formative years his imagi- 
nation is at white heat. His energy 
is prodigious. Adventure invites 
him from every corner. The glamor 
of the spectacular and untried is 
seductive. 


The greatest task you will ever 
tackle is guarding and guiding your 
boy through these dangerous years. 
You will give your utmost. What 
more can you do? Hundreds of 
thousands of parents have asked 
themselves that question. And have 
found the answer to be THE AmERI- 
CAN Boy, the magazine that has been 
chum, guide, counsellor, instructor 
and friend to the cream of America’s 
boyhood for more than a quarter 
of a century. Each month it will 
bring your boy a quality and quan- 
tity of inspiration that you alone can- 
not hope to supply. Give it to him. 


Into the pages of THE AMERICAN 
Boy are woven wonderful stories 
of adventure in the world your boy 
will face—adventures in business, 
science, nature and public affairs. 
Life is there in all its reality and 
romance. The men and boys who 
live and work and play in its pages 
are real men and boys of the very 
kind your son will know. With them 
he will face temptations and tests of 
character that strain every capacity. 
From every story your boy will learn 
a lesson in life that will strengthen 
the sinews of character. 


None of these stories and articles 
happen by chance. Their subjects 
are selected in editorial conference. 
Writers are picked—men whose abil- 
ity to go straight into the boy heart 
has been tested and proved: Clar- 
ence B. Kelland, William Heyliger, 
Ellis Parker Butler, James B. Hen- 
dryx, Ralph Henry Barbour, Ralph 
D. Paine and a host of others—men 
who draw on their infinite experi- 
ence with boys and love for them, 
and write from the heart as well as 
the head. Such are the men who 
make THe AMERICAN Boy. 


Your boy wants and needs THE 
AMERICAN Boy. He needs its com- 
panionship—its leadership, its 
stimulus to sleeping capacities. He 
wants its corking stories, replete 
with thrills and hearty laughs; its 
articles, chock-full of desired infor- 
mation on his favorite sports, in- 
terests and hobbies. 


Now is a splendid time to find out 
how eagerly your boy will welcome 
THe AMERICAN Boy. Christmas is 
coming. Give your boy, or any other 
boy you want to see get ahead, a 
year’s subscription to THE AMERICAN 
Boy. Sign and send coupon be- 
low. You need send no money. 
We will send him the beautifully 
illustrated current issue of THE 
AMERICAN Boy. Watch how he de- 
vours story after story, with appetite 
kindled for more. Read it yourself 
and see the multitude of fine in- 
fluences that your boy will absorb 
and make a part of himself. A bill 
for $2.00, covering a year’s sub- 
scription, will be sent you later, un- 
less you notify us to the contrary 
within 10 days. 
$2.00 a year by mail. 20 cents a copy at 


news-stands. Subscribe for a year, or leave 
a standing order with your news-dealer. 
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It Only Happens Once 
_A blinding rain or snow 
_storm—a fast train—a motor car 


filled with people, directly in its path. 
A terrific crashand it’s all over. With a 


STROMBERG | 


| SS. Electrically Driven—Z ZF 


- WINDSHIELD WIPER > 


it would not have happened. Do.not wait one it is too late— 
- equip your car now! Be positive of a clear vision. A turn of 
- the switch starts the continuous motion of wiping arm. Con- 


“ ‘sumes very little current. 


Does not interfere with carburetion 


- Made by manufacturers of World’s FamousStromberg Carburetors. 
See your dealer or'send us your check and we will supply you direct. 


as tromberg Motor Devices Co., 68 E. 25th St., Chicago, Il. 


The Albright Rubberset— 
For Lasting Satisfaction 


HREWD imitators know that the 

buying public creates its own 
standards of excellence. That is why 
somany ‘“‘nameless’’ shaving brushes 
are now made up to look exactly like 
the Albright Rubberset. 


But Rubberset quality cannot be 
imitated so easily. There is only one 
manufacturer, who guarantees 
unconditionally that the bristles 
will never come out—Rubberset 
Company. The bristles are gripped 
everlastingly in hard rubber—they 
stay In! 


For real shaving brush economy, 
comfort and satisfaction, demand a 
genuine Albright Rubberset—and 
get it. Made by Rubberset Co., 
Newark, N. J., U. S. A. 


Look for the Bull Dog Tag 
attached to every brush. 
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has come from ideas applied for profit in a 
free field. Labor not only uses invented 
machinery but is more intelligent and has 
applied the idea of organization to its own 
profit. 

In a free field people are thinking out 
wealth. The greatest of gold deposits, in 
South Africa, would have been useless in 
1775 or even 100 years later. Before the 
cheap cyanide process and other improve- 
ments in mining were thought out, to 
extract the gold from such low-grade ores 
would have cost more than the metal was 
worth. Watt, Fulton, Stephenson, and 
so on, got patents on their inventions, and 
took royalties for the use of their ideas for a 
while, but after paying the inventor his 
royalty the community was richer. Owing 
to the great expense of separating the seed 
from the lint, cotton was a very minor 
source of wealth before Eli Whitney in- 
vented the gin. The inventor and his 
partners first proposed to levy a toll of one- 
third on the whole crop; but they had to 
put up with less. Until after the Civil War 
cottonseed was a nuisance involving an 
expense, like any other rubbish that has to 
be burned or otherwise removed. Now that 
ways of turning it to account have been 
thought out, the commercial value of the 
seed is about as great as the total value of 
the crop was fifty years ago. 

Division of the wealth is, of course, 
another question. Nobody will deny that 
the idea of playing the hog has also been 
very extensively applied in the last 150 
years: But application of individual ideas 
and initiative in a free field is where the 
wealth has mainly come from. As to di- 
vision, there are many more people to 
claim a share. About 150 years ago it was 
estimated that the population of Europe 
had doubled in 500 years. Since that cal- 
culation was made the population of the 
three foremost industrial nations—the 
United States, Great Britain and Ger- 
many—has multiplied sixfold. Probably 
even in Germany, notwithstanding the 
aftermath of war, the population receives 
better subsistence than it did in 1775, when 
it was only a third as large, and there is in 
addition a surplus of production over con- 
sumption for capital account. 


Overflowing Profits 


On the subject of division let us take the 
classic instance of petroleum. And, by the 
way, Sir Walter Raleigh found petroleum 
in America; 3800 years before him Marco 
Polo had noted its presence at Baku, where 
there was a great international squabble 
over it only the other day, and references 
to the substance go much further back. 
But when ways of making it commercially 
profitable—which is the same thing as say- 
ing ways of making it useful to a great 
many people—had been thought out, a 
celebrated group of Americans got a dom- 
inant position in the trade. 

Here was new wealth. Let us credit 
them with an ambition to divide it on the 
general principle of 99.9 to themselves and 
.1 to the remainder of the population. But 
they would have to give people a better 
dollar’s worth of light from coal oil than 
could be got from tallow candles or the new 
product would find no market. Their new 
business, requiring more hands than indus- 
try had employed before, would set up an 
additional demand for labor and tend to 
raise wages. They would have to employ, 
finally, a great many engineers, chemists, 
salesmen, managers, and so on. With the 
best of intentions to keep it all for them- 
selves, they would have to spill most of the 
new wealth to other people. 

Thisspilling iswhere many five-percenters 
come from. Let us say that the fortune- 
making promoters, developers, organizers 
and managers of business under whose 
hands some big chunks of wealth arise 
yearn to keep as much as possible for them- 
selves. Nevertheless most of it is bound to 
spill. There is no doubt that real wages are 
higher than they were ten years ago or 
twenty years ago. Hence an important 
part of the huge growth in savings deposits. 
But labor five-percents in other ways than 
through savings banks. New industry re- 
quires a great many experts ‘trained in the 
sciences who draw salaries and royalties. 
With a brief circulation of money through 
all economic grades of the population other 
specialists find profitable employment. In 
the nineteenth century an American physi- 
cian attracted attention by devoting him- 
self exclusively to care of the teeth; but 
now almost any country town of 2500 
inhabitants will contain a couple of dentists 
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in good practice, and if the pc 
5000 there will probably be a iS 
that yields surplus for the bond 

Milton, as we were all told in 
days, got a ticket to the Bapti 
oyster supper, or something lik 
Paradise Lost; but here is th 
bulletin of the Authors’ League 
a flourishing organization with 
dreds of members that looks a: 
terests of authors on the busir 
their profession. Subdivisions 
prise the Dramatists’ Guild, 1 
Guild, the Screen Writers’ Guil 
many members who are makin 
of a business nature every da 
tors, publishers, theater manage 
picture producers, and need ano 
to keep them advised. 

There are similar associations 
composers, playwrights and ilh 
other countries. Nothing of thai 
come into being unless a huge 
people had change to spare for 
books, theaters, movies. Actor 
formerly fed in the kitchen, noy 
an important business interes 
aggregate yearly income runnit 
lions. You read in your newsp 
national convention of dancing 
of an association of manicurists, 
spills all around. Very sizable 
come to light in places that A 
would never have dreamed of, 


Wealth From Inventi 


A man who thinks up a bei 
canning beans or of selling the 
way of making buttonhooks o 
them, a better garter or razo 
brush, makes a fortune becau: 
mous number of people are re 
the article. Radio yields incom 
pluses for the bond market toal 
first and last. Every new idea t 
tically applied anywhere along 
production and distribution is 2 
yielding new wealth that gets spr 

In this country I see no reasc 
a higher wage scale for the fiv 
Capital may be made scarce a 
destruction on a vast scale, o 
ganization and the suppression 
ual initiative as in Russia. N 
accumulation might be stopped 
hearted return to the old sche 
lating, prescribing, controlling- 
stone fences all around—for thi 
tion comes from the universal ar 
effort of intelligent individual 
their own condition in a fairly 

Simple muscular labor, if si 
could be found outside a luna 
would produce no more now ‘ 
time of George III or of Willia 
queror, for that matter. A1 
spade, a hoe, a scythe could ac 
much then as at present. Inve 
all sorts used by more intelligen 
better organization make the‘ 
production. Invention is the ( 
resource that really counts. | 
hydroelectric plants come to thi 
as inventing new deposits of co) 
by war, the Germans inventec 
natural resources. The first ¢) 
further increase of production i} 
for initiative. 

An improvement of the sr 
made by a boy who wanted to 
the bother of opening and shu 
by hand and so rigged a crude) 
by which the engine was me? 
automatically. Very likely sc 
wiser person patented the deyii! 
eted the royalties which shoul 
to the boy. It often happen 
But the engine was more prod 

At the beginning of the so-cé? 
istic era the interest on a bon' 
in England something like t) 
much labor as the interest on | 
will buy in the United States! 
With the continued application! 
initiative in a fairly free fiel 


through the rise of real wages 
to the good of everybody cone 
percenters will get less actud! 
each unit of investment, but 
many more of them and many? 
ofinvestment. For they will flo’! 
in proportion as the new wea? 
around, making a constantly bé 
for all sorts of goods and serv! 
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ONEY’S WORTH 


(Continued from Page 38) 


Je made a quick movement, and 
isarms. He kissed her with pas- 
ily his passion was serious. She 
did he mean 
i dn’t; that night. Having kissed 
", he took one arm away and 
f a match to light a cigarette. 
srated her momentary yielding. 


he remarked presently with a 
h. ‘Girls nowadays think men 
Wis Always the sharp little ery — 
!’. No matter how many hands 
7/yeen on beforehand.” 
knows it all!” 
ely, the bluff doesn’t work on 
, stupidly masculine thoxgh we 


(was bluffing too. Out of the 
is eye he watched her curiously. 
7 him? Like poison. These men 
‘give a girl so much—and who 
‘raid that they would not get 
ts’ worth! But she said nothing 
fen talk and talk—and some- 
yumb after they have boasted 
j, anquish their strong selves. 
s2py.” She moved farther from 
a Wake me up when you're 
oadcasting.’’ 
ough.” j 
lunched alone the following day. 
downtown shopping. Dined 
Ti not dance that evening with 
Pegmore. He was—was some- 
She dined sparingly. 
sintatiously urged the fresh apri- 
i No, she didn’t care for any- 


ned sparingly the following day. 
_ Having finished, while Van 
her wake, Barbara stumbled, 
seeing of her course, over the 
4 ldy foot of Leah Schultz, where 
‘ter a full meal panted on a huge 
fe great gold-and-purple lounge. 
shanical courtesy the girl begged 


ay big foot,’ grunted Leah. 
yut it under something.”’ 
i1ed friendlily on the girl. That 
b/eginning. Perhaps something 
he girl’s face inspired the older 
qulsively to gesture her to sit 
the divan and become ac- 
i)’ Barbara cared to. 
had nothing better to do. She 
vi, sudden lovely gratitude. 
‘this about youth: It may be 
\, cold as arctic snow, mercenary 
s{ut its smile is beyond and inde- 
‘its flaws. Youth’s smile! As 
is) cherry blossom, as timeless as 


of course, could not know that 
ieldy Leah Schultz—childless 
S, quite aware of the huge flab- 
er elderly body on which silks 
mjaung unbecomingly, aware that 
exnuckles wore jewels without 
w|med to that smile like a child to 
t¢ candy. 

would not have believed, had 
ld, that Leah Schultz trembled 
eire at sheer nearness of her 
ar wanted to kiss her, to pet her. 
Y generation did not pay much 
mn) Leah— Rosella with her trips 
, 2chel with her Woman’s Party; 
er not given to fondling an old 


esperhaps between the girl’s and 
Wnan’s souls some tie called. It 
s ted, however, that if there was 
© ears of Barbara’s soul were 
i in the beginning. 

a ather puzzled for a while. Un- 
ough, being egotistic according 
8, she suspected that Leah 
, Barbara, was somebody whom 
2s desired to cultivate. Foolish 
i) Privately Barbara’s strangely 
4\) curled in bitter mirth at the 


2 warmth of Leah’s friendliness 
‘got this suspicion. Leah from 
© jeedled her into lunching at the 
4e. “Jacob—he’s downtown all 
shi complained. “I think food 
etr when company’s along, don’t 


etter,” agreed Barbara. 

bred the expensive fresh caviar 
| the waiter smiled down almost 

But the faint sneering 

dropped off. 


4 


Leah said, “That ain’t very much, 
dearie. I do hope you’re not one of these 
silly youngsters that starve themselves to 
death for a figure.” 

No waiter ever showed disrespect toward 
a Schultz or a Murdchein. Of such salt 
was the very bread of the Zoroaster man- 
agement and its corps of servitors made 
white and well-flavored. 

“T—I’ve been trying to diet,” laughed 
Barbara lightly; ‘but it is hard when one 
is hungry.” 

“T’m going to ask you as a favor, dearie, 
to diet when I’m not around, and eat 
plenty with me. Hadn’t I better say a 
double order of that salad? They don’t 
give you much’’—with a great shrug that 
cared little for the slim olive-skinned Van 
obediently waiting with pencil in hand. 

“As a favor to you.” Almost Barbara 
could not forbear a betraying upward 
glance at Van’s face. 

“And I'll call.it a perfect shame if you 
don’t have that real good banana cream 
pie with me.” 

“To be obliging, I’ll forget my figure!” 
One small white hand touched a too flat 
little hip in mock recantation. 

Ah, as the days went on! No need now 
to read down the list of entrées avidly, 
hawklike over the right-hand column. No 
need to stiffen haughtily as Van watched 
your arithmetic, guessed your mind, 
sauntered out of the room to whisper 
sneeringly to Joe. No need even in one’s 
bedroom to watch in pain because perfume 
bottles go down, down, inevitably down, 
at eight dollars an ounce even for the less 
choice. And what is life today without the 
latest perfume? And perfumes change like 
the months, only faster. 

Barbara became an intimate visitor in 


the Schultz suite. Running in and out like , 


a daughter. Lunching up there sometimes 
with Leah instead of downstairs in the din- 
ing or tea room of the big Zoroaster. And 
the concert and matinée tickets—‘‘ Jacob, he 
buys ’em like mad. I don’t care much to 
go alone or always with Mrs. Murdchein. 
Just the same, he brings’’em home.” 

She told Barbara about Leon and Jesse 
and Rachel and Albert and Rosella; how, 
when they all left, the house on Prairie 
Avenue became too big for herself and 
Jacob. 

“T say to him, ‘Jacob, we got a right to 
take life easy. Hotel. No bother with the 
help. I’m one of the persons who can eat 
real well at a hotel. Better than at home.’” 
Leah grunted in content. ‘‘And if you 
want to ride down and go toa play, nothing 
to hold you.” 

It was nice to sit in a parquet row with 
Leah and watch other girls on the stage— 
others whom somehow you had never been 
able to rival or to dislodge. Nice to accept 
gloves, silk stockings—oh, how Leah knew 
silk!—vanity cases, the little expensive 
metal containers of rouge and the latest 
Parisian-named facial powder whose cost 
men like Ralph Pegmore knew full well. 
Nice to have plenty of perfume. ‘‘ You just 
tell me the kind you use, dearie. I love to 
buy it, but it don’t smell right on an old 
woman like me.” 

She repaid Leah Schultz; pretty gay 
smiles for favors; little toadyings for 
lunches, for dinners, for rides downtown in 
the Schultz gray-upholstered sedan instead 
of the gaudy bus. Ah, she was willing to 
pay to the extent of her power. There were 
times when she was childishly and unfeign- 
edly grateful to the funny fat old woman 
who had taken so odd a fancy to her. 

There were other times when she disliked 
Leah Schultz; that sullen, bone-gripping 
dislike of the poor for the rich; of the earth’s 
feckless for the earth’s favored. 

But she gave confidence for confidence. 
Barbara had a large box from which to cull 
confidences for a friendly or unfriendly ear. 
School; the girlish attack on Hollywood; 
the stage fever which once possessed her; 
the two months’ course at a school of 
journalism. She could refer to an ocean, 
pine woods, to art and travel clubs, to Flor- 
ida, to prima donnas, to exclusive boot 
shops, to popular novels, to Eastern 
modistes—ah, to what could not Barbara 
glibly refer with the best of her generation? 

““You’ve been around a lot,’”’ said Leah. 

*“At school’’—there was a curious wry 
twist of young mouth—‘‘I always got good 
marks in geography.’’ Barbara added som- 
berly, “Lot of good that did me. I—I am 
not very much good at real work.” 


EVENING POST 


A new and better 
way to safety 


The correct relining of brakes is 
most important because life and 
safety depend upon the brakes. 
Many owners still patronize shops 
using inferior brake lining and 
old-fashioned, unsafe methods of 
applying the lining. 


Brake repair is a specialized job 
and should be done by an expert. 
When you have the brakes re- 
lined seek the brake serviceman 
whouses GARCO Asbestos Brake 
Lining applied by the GARCO 
METHOD. Charges in accord- 


ance witha printed flat rate system. 


Rivets will be of tubular brass 
construction and properly 
countersunk so that they will 
not score the drums. The lining 
will wrap evenly around the 
brake with all braking surface 
in operation producing a real 
factor of safety. 


GARC 


METHOD 
OF RELINING BRAKES 


Why risk life with antiquated methods when the GARCO METHOD offers you 


modern, specialized brake service at moderate cost? 


GENERAL ASBESTOS & RUBBER CO. CHARLESTON, S. C. 


This Cash Offer? 


NLESS you have all the money you 

want youcan’t. For we will pay you 
liberally in cash, month after month, 
for easy, pleasant work that need not 
take one minute from your regular job. 
Your profits will be just so much extra 
money—to help with regular expenses, 
to buy things you want that you can’t 
quite afford—to squander, if you like. 


$100.00 Extra 


In One Month 


Right now many lecal subscription representa- 


tives of The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal and The Country Gentleman 
are earning well over $100.00 extra every 
single month. The commissions and 

bonus that we pay them will enable 


them easily to hold this average 


throughout the entire year. 
one 


Curtis 
Publishing 
Company 


month’s trial, 


wouldn’t it? 


301 Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 


Please send me your cash 
offer. I don’t promise to accept 
it, but I want to see what it’s like. 


Name 


Street 


City. 


And 
hundred extra dollars, 
earned during your first 
would 
be starting right, 


No Charge for Supplies, 
Equipment, Instruction 


You need not invest a penny. We tell you 
HOW to make money, supply everything 
you need to do it, and pay cash from the 

A two-cent 
stamp brings our big cash offer—no 


moment you begin work. 


obligation involved. 


No Experience—Yet 
He Earned $98.90 
His First Month. 


Harry E. Hutchinson, of New 
Jersey, began work about the 
middle of October, 1914. By the 
end of November he had earned 
$98.90—and he has had easy 


extra dollars every year since. 
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A Real Christ 


THE SATURDAY 


mas Present 


FOR BOYS, CHILDREN AND MEN. 
WILL BE REMEMBERED ALL WINTER 
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SOLD AT LEADING STORES 
REFUSE DEALERS SUBSTITUTES MADE 


OF COTTON AND 
TIM'S CAP CORPORATION. 


CHEAP WOOL 
50:52:54 West 17th St. New York 


The greatest thrill your boy can know! 


oyYs build wonderful trains, draw- 

bridges, road rollers, steam shov- 
els, lighthouses, engines, elevators, 
aeroplanes, railroad signals and gates, 
road scrapers, in fact any engineering 
feat or piece of machinery they ever 
saw. 

These toys are full of life and pep 
and action. They work just like real 
ones. There is a sturdy electric motor 
in most sets to furnish power. It is 
the only construction toy that builds 
the sturdy square girders just like real 
structural steel square girders. 


Mr. A. C. Gilbert THE A. C. GILBERT CO., 
333 Blatchley Ave., New Haven, Conn. 

Please mail me, without charge, the New Erector 
booklet, which pictures and describes the hundreds 
of models that can be built with the New Erector 
and tells all about the fun boys can have in build- 
ing and running them, and also describes other 
Gilbert toys. 


Namie ee eee ene oe orn ee eee 


Street......... 


THE NEW 


222 aetoll 
"The worlds greatest toy, 


Every boy in 
America will be 
delighted with the 
New Erector, the 
wonderful con- 
struction toy. 


ThenewErectorismorethanatoy. It 
gives wonderful training for after-life, 
because it makes a boy think for him- 
self and know the joy of Achievement. 


The most popular Erector is the 
No. 4, $5.00, which contains 235 dif- 
ferent parts and asturdy electric motor 
to operate the models. 


If you want your own boy or some 
boy of your acquaintance to have a 
real thrill this Christmas give him the 
New ERECTOR—“‘The World’s 
Greatest Toy.” 


Mail the coupon for 
FREE BOOKLET 


SIT down right now and give us your 
address; so that we can send you our illus- 
trated booklet showing some of the won- 
derful toys a boy can make with the New 
Erector, the World’s Greatest Toy. It will 
give you athrill just to look at the pictures. 
Use the coupon at the left. When you get 
this fascinating book think what it will 
mean to make some boy happy with the 
New Erector set this Christmas. 
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EVENING POST 


“That’s nothing to moon over,” assured 
Leah with the hidebound conviction of an 
older generation. ‘‘I never was, either. 
But Jacob’s been just as well satisfied, if I 
do say it myself. Now there’s Rosella and 
Rachel—well, their own brothers say they 
want a different kind for a wife. Not that 
they ain’t nice girls. But—you know what 
men are. They like ’em best when they’re 
soft and pretty, if they can bake a good 
batch of bread too. And I say being a wife 
is the best job for any woman.”’ 

It was at this point that she showed 
Barbara a picture just arrived of her nephew 
Albert in St. Louis. He had a rather large 
light head, with straight-set eyes that 
seemed a little bashful. Barbara’s glib gos- 
sip’ was silenced for some reason as she 
looked down into Albert’s eyes. 

Leah sat back comfortably in her morn- 
ing negligee of white silk and venise lace. 
She had explained to Barbara, as to nu- 
merous other persons, that she wore such at 
Jacob’s behest, not her own. “I say it’s 
foolish for an old woman like me. But Jacob 
says no.” She began to boast now. “My 
sister Mettie’s youngest. He’s a terrible 
nice boy. Not that I’ve anything against 
the other four—but he’s the best of the lot. 
Always sends me a pearl, since he got out 
for himself, on my birthday.” 

She waddled to the bureau and from the 
top drawer got out a small box. 

“Pinkish, you see. Real. He says he’s 
going to make it a string for my debut. 
Pretends I’m a girl with birthdays stretched 
way ahead. I tell Jacob be sure when I’m 
dead give them to Albert’s wife.” 

There were only eight. 

“Albert’s young, you see. But ever 
since he took this managing job down in 
St. Louis—paints, you know—he’s been 
going ahead. His wife will be lucky. 
I heard’”’—she beamed with the informa- 
tion—‘‘a brewer’s daughter down there 
just makes a fool of herself running after 
him. Albert never told. He maybe doesn’t 
even know what she’s doing. He’s that 
kind. A man from there told Jacob. Of 
course,’’ Leah explained carefully, ‘‘her 
father don’t have a brewery now, it is 
against the law. It closed up. But before 
the law was passed he did so well that he 
nearly got to be a dollar-a-year man at 
Washington.” 

Barbara ran a small red tongue over a 
dry lip. At that moment, so stirred was 
she by resentful feeling, she hated the gab- 
bing old Leah. And this blond-haired man 
who looked up at her.’ And that girl 
Ah, what some girls can have in this world! 
And need not scheme and struggle, and al- 
ways, like a Chinese mask, keep a careful 
brisk prettiness upon their faces. 

But she said slowly, as if unwittingly, 
with the photograph still in her hands, 
‘“He—he looks as if he would be kind to a 
girl. To any girl. Not—not suspicious. 
Like some men.” 

“Oh, Albert’s good,’ assured Leah. 
“T don’t know as I ever heard him say a 
sharp word to anyone in all his life. You 
said it just right! He always thinks the 
best of people.” 

One afternoon, lingering late in the 
Schultz sitting room, she met Jacob, puffing 
home from a trip out of town. 

“Miss Carter, Jacob,” introduced Leah 
proudly. ‘“‘Ain’t she the prettiest girl 
you’ve seen yet in this hotel?” 

“Now, Leah,” protested the old hus- 
band; “right away you try to make me 
fall in love with the young girls you stand 
in front of me. Don’t you think maybe I 
might be susceptible?”’ 

Leah shrugged great unwieldy shoulders 
in patent derision. 

“Lot of good it would do you. She 
should waste time on an old fellow with a 
fifty-six waist when the young men they 
fly around her on the dance floor like bees 
with a cup of maple parfait!” 

Barbara dined that night between the 
two stout effusive old people. They beamed 
on her, like parents on a long-awaited first- 
born. They consulted her preferences in 
iced beverages. They bade the waiter Van 
prs her the choicest items on the bill of 

are. 

Hilda Whist adjusted her eyeglasses and 
became thoughtful. In a swing out-of- 
doors two hours later Ralph Pegmore was 
openly curious. 

“Old boy—look at him! Can’t get his 
tie straight to save his life. Spills his soup 
sometimes. But he’s worth ten mil’ if he’s 
worth a cent. In certain banks in this town 
when his thumb’s down, mighty big loans 
whistle for mercy.” 

“Yes, I guess so,’’ drawled Barbara. 


; 


November 


“T didn’t know you were ; 
with them.” ty 

“No? Really?” She could ’ 
atively impudent. ¥ 

“Known them long? You d 
well acquainted with them whe 
came.”’ os 

“Friends of my folks. Didn’t 
for a while.” 

“Oh! You know, I though 
mitted, “it was funny a girl wou 
ing alone at a place like this unl 
family friends here.” ° 

“Listen to him rave!” She 
the moon, which was thin and j 
girl’s arm. ‘‘In this age! Kir 
are behind your times. Nowa 
can do anything she feels like | 
less her brutal family locks he 
that would get in the papers, 
then they couldn’t hold the iron 
than a day. She could telep] 
lawyer or a locksmith.” 

“Oh,”’ he said deliberately, “t 
of that kind of talk. Still, a gi 
kind of a family is looked afters 

“Unless she can look after he 

“No girl can look after hers 
she’s had a rotten lot of practice 
how.” 

Nasty. A regular slap. 

“Wake me up,” murmured 
black head against the striped gs) 
“‘when you are more entertainii 
how-to-succeed-in-life-ish.” 

He gave over, laughed. And 
kiss her that night. Out of his ¢ 
she slipped, ran, laughing, sily 
streaking on the sand in the 
toward the brilliant ballroom. 

“You're so adept in dodging 
uglily when he overtook her, 1 
chestral palm, ‘‘that you seem oy 

Dislike him? Ah, she did. 
matter. 

She repaid him. Laughing, ¥ 
wriggle she sank to a chair b 


. No more tonight. M 
blistered. Aunt Leah’’—with 
intimate turning of body—“d 
something about going to a 
concert tomorrow?” ' 

Well—she had been asked, co: 
“ Aunt Leah.” 

“Oh, so I did, dearie. But — 
was indecision. “I’ve had a so 
ache today. And that slow mu: 

He was listening intently; sl 
the immobile set of the narrow | 
She cuddled closer to Leah Seh 

“Yes? You know I don’t ¢ 
about going. Except to be co 


you. 

“T’d rather,” said Aunt Le 
“go to something funny. Likea 
Wouldn’t you?” 

“ Abie’s Irish Rose?” suggeste 

“‘T want to see that show, de 

Pegmore stepped nearer, smil 

“Overheard! Can’t I get t 
And—may I make it three?” 

In her bedroom that nigh 
Carter drew off her small gow 
tissue. It showed wear. She fr 
it. She laid it on a chair and 
on the bed, hands clasped a1 
limp, and stared down at the 
napped rug. All Zoroaster bec 
attractive rugs. But Barbara di 
gray nap. > 

Funny—once life had promis 
When she was sixteen. So much 
for a girl to choose—if she ¥ 
Other girls had warned her wha 
to work for by hook or crook, 
Men didn’t fall in love any m¢ 
were vivid and cute and well-p¢ 
your ease, so that vitality sni 
you as if from a surcharged live’ 
were well-dressed: and pow 
scented, with your body ind 
cared for as a pearl with its 
and yearly sea bath—if you W 
you might win the two grea 
life, honor and comfort! 

Comfort! Sitting limply < 
Barbara sent a bitterly apprec! 
toward the white-tiled bathro 
luxurious immaculacy, its thi 
scented soap. ‘> 

“Dirt,”” she whimpered. 
for the dirt fe y 

She got into bed and put awi 
You may be calculating and a 
if you are under twenty you ¢ 
well. She lay with her hane 
cheek and somberly drea 

(Continued on Pa 
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* Hilda had said in a burst of 
nfidence, “‘I’ve found out that 
like what they were even ten 
The world’s got too wise. War 
ng gave people an excuse for 
f all blinkers. Everyone, man 
4, is on the lookout he or she 
lone out of something. Espe- 
men—they want their money’s 


astrue. Barbara sullenly agreed 
{led this over and over, until she 
asleep. 

jultz gave her a ring that week. 
|, half carat. Jacob had bought 
‘Leah. ‘But it’s too little,” she 
lad I got too many. Ach, 
t . 

sold the ring almost immedi- 


iat else could she have done? 
} the chambermaid had a know- 


‘s told that it had been lost. 
cndignantly that someone might 
j1 it. She jerked an unwieldy 
\soward Hilda Whist, sitting two 
jlver tables away. Hilda would 
Ly resented this, had she known. 
jthe young women around this 
l’t like,” said Leah with firmly 
j. but in a whisper. 

¢e Barbara another ring; an 
| gaudy gold setting. Barbara 
{se the second one. She showed 

Pegmore. 
scone?’ 
pvearer,” he replied, and tight- 


‘ around her slim stayless 
thad been four thousand dollars 
c three, who knows what might 
jhe ending? But there were only 
#} And how dollars can dwindle, 
}vanish. Barbara became pan- 
]t. Another two weeks’ state- 
Tp retrenchment even in bus 
nall tip at which black Mima 
on grimly and then passed the 
]sy and Joe and Van. 

n Leah Schultz was sick. for 


I/ was inordinately grateful for 
‘olicitude. She put upon the girl 
le intimate tasks; such as get- 
7 from the top drawer of the 
t tip Rosy and other workers. 
pier money lying around loosely; 
tire was a great wad of bills and 
1)f change in that drawer. 


is fingers itched, as the days 
“nally she bolstered her courage 


* “They don’t get overpaid 


ied the sick woman. She turned 
eeely to Barbara. ‘Don’t 


ttl” 
’ Leah laughed. “I guess you 


i much about it. I dare say you 
dinside homes like some on my 

- Black floors and a sink that 

mMce you scream; eight or ten 

st rolling in grime ——”’ 

€nes,” said Barbara, not looking 
people can’t help being dirty. 

y)1ildren 

°G_eah beamed. 


—so little money.” 
z “What a good 
fe got, child. You're not a bit 
€’ the girls I hear in the manicure 
the tea rooms.” 


i on a bureau’s polished knob. 


Pan 


ers twitched so bitterly, so 
at an observer might have 


ot voice her request that day. 
But the third day—the 
Barbara emptied some _ half 

es out of a silver-mounted 


o well, dearie,” she said con- 


THE SATURDAY 


silk bag and swept them back with a de- 
spairing hand. Need drove her. 

It was midafternoon. That was always 
a quiet time on the floors divided into 
family suites. She met no one on her way 
down the gray-walled corridor. 

Leah Schultz was asleep. Barbara 
hesitated, much disappointed. She had 
entered, as usual during this week of sick- 
ness, without knocking. 

“Aunt Leah!” 

No answer. Barbara remembered that 
she had spoken about sleeping with un- 
usual heaviness the preceding afternoon. 

There came a daring thought. Should 
she? Could she? Aunt Leah often sighed 
that she never could remember how much 
money she had on hand. 

Tiptoe to bureau. Sudden fear. 

“Aunt Leah!’’ This softly, with dry lips. 
She ran a wet tongue over her lips. ‘Aunt 
Leah, I know you won’t mind! I—I’m 
awfully short. Mums—well, I’m going to 
take a twenty-dollar bill if you don’t care.” 

If she was not asleep Barbara knew that 
these softly uttered words furnished pro- 
tection to her youthful self. If she was 
asleep—ah! 

She opened the top drawer noiselessly. 
Ah, that heap of bills! Some of them were 
straight from the bank and as clean as 
Barbara’s own steamed and showered body. 
She took one—two, three. 

No movement from Leah. Ah, the relief! 
Mima’s smirk, Rosy’s smug thanks for to- 
morrow. And Leah Schultz would not care. 

Barbara was suddenly disquieted. What 
was in the room besides herself and the 
meal Leah? Something cold and too 
still? 

She stared hard at the motionless woman 
in bed. Leah’s face was turned toward the 
window. Leah did not move at all, seemed 
not to breathe. 

The girl, with a clutch of breath, stepped 
over to the bed—that luxurious silk-hung 
bed. Leah’s-left hand was outside the light 
coverlet. Barbara touched it fearsomely. 
That still cold hand! 

Ah, had she strength in her limbs to get 
out of the room? Had she? She turned, 
almost tripping, and gained the door. 

Her hand was on the knob. Her face 
was small and gray. Her knees and her 
hands shook. A thought came like light- 
ning. Gone, gone her hopes! Aunt Leah 
would no more give her presents, food. 

And that top drawer of the bureau stood 
open yet! 

It came like a cancer—this second 
thought. It ate, it had claws. She took 
two backward, slow, fearsome steps. 
Could she? Would she? Ah, why not? 
She could. She would. 

She put her hand in swiftly, clutchingly. 
She drew it out, as if it had touched slime. 
But when it was out it bulged with its 
holding. Well, who would know? Not 
Leah. Not Jacob, who had nothing to do 
with his old wife’s purse save to fill its 
capacious mouth. No one would know or 


care. ’ 

With a shudder, a last look at the bed, 
Barbara stepped into the gray-walled cor- 
ridor and closed the door behind her. 

She closed it. And suddenly she realized 
that alone and lonely and unattended lay a 
poor old affrighting but kindly figure that 
had been overkind to her. Ah! She could 
not do that. 

Into theroom again. Terrified, shaking— 
and with a feeling of uncleanness. The 
telephone in the sitting room. Jacob’s 
downtown office. Jacob’s anguished old 
voice. He had dropped his instrument. 

Then she summoned Rosy, Mima, Mrs. 
Murdchein. 

They were gathered and murmuring and 
tearful when Jacob arrived. Unconsciously 
in his old hand he held four tickets, given 
him on the way by policemen. He had 
broken the speed laws. With him was a 
tall light-haired young man with straight- 
set eyes. 

Unclean—Barbara stood by in silence 
after her first brief words of explanation. 
She shivered a little when Jacob through 
his sobs turned and put an arm about her 
shoulders. 

“You were with my Leah when she 
died? Ach, so she wasn’t by herself.” 

“‘No. I came in afterward. But it—it 
couldn’t have been long.” 

“Ach, you loved her. You came to sit 
with her the long dull day?” 

Mima and Rosy had gone; Mrs. Murd- 
chein too. 

“No,” said Barbara with expressionless 
voice. “I came to ask her for money. 
A—a loan,” 
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NLY four weeks to Christmas—and the chances are 

you're still undecided what to give him. It’s easy to 
choose for the children—they have so many wants! But 
Dad, brother, uncle, “‘friend’’—shucks, you can crack that 
nut right now and at the same time treat all the men folks 
to 52 enjoyable evenings of companionship with master 
story-tellers, delightful humorists and the leading thinkers 
and doers in business, politics, science, art! 

Does it cost much to employ all these interesting people? 
No, sir; only $2. (Foreign $6.) And if you'll order now, 
a superb gift announcement will be sent, without charge, 
with your name inscribed in the greeting, to arrive in the 
Christmas mail. The gift itself? Why of course you’ve 
already guessed. It’s 
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For complaining fe 


This is the famous Packard Phlexo- 
pedic—for feet that have given 
warning. 

It supports the base of the foor 
arch, yet is flexible as a moccasin 
under theinstep. Bones are pressed 
gently into place, nerve strain re- 
lieved and your weight is forced 
onto the outside of the foot. 

As sightly a shoe as you’ve ever 
worn. 

Packards sell for $8 to $10. A 
few styles higher. 


M. A. PACKARD COMPANY 4 


Brockton, Mass. 


STYLE NO. 611 


Phlexopedic 
Black Kid Blucher 
Kenmore Model 


STYLE NO. 612 
in Brown Kid 
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Will Santa Bring Youm 


What's that you say, 


“no such luck as getting any 


money from Santa”? Well, now, if you'll just make a 
few easy sales in your spare time he may bring you 
as much as $25.00 or $50.00 extra. 


Here’s all you have to do: First, send 
the coupon. Then we'll tell you just how 
to obtain subscriptions in your locality 
for The Saturday Evening Post,The Ladies’ 
Home Journal and The Country Gentle- 
man, Whenever it best suits you, in your 
spare time, do these three things: 
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Christmas plan. 


Name 


Pick up the renewals of our present 
readers. Receive new subscriptions. Ac- 
cept the fat, easy orders which folksalways 
give for subscriptions to be sent as Christ- 
You need no experience, no 
capital—but here we are to the coupon. 


Clip! 


mas gifts. 


Mail!! Now!!! 


302 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Please tell me, but without obligation, just how to succeed with your extra-money-for- 
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“Ach! That was my Leah! Always 
everybody felt free to come to her when 
they were in trouble.” 

Barbara went on deliberately. 

“T thought she was asleep. 
anyway.” 

“Of course! Leah would not care! 
Grief and pride broke in his old voice. “It 
is a comfort to know that even when she 
was dead my Leah was helping somebody.”’ 

“You don’t understand!’’ she shrieked 
at last in hysteria. Would that younger 
man never take his straight, seeing eyes 
off her face? ‘‘Let me tell you! I tricked 
her—I pretended 

Perhaps Jacob was not listening atten- 
tively. He had bent and put his arms 
about his wife. ‘‘Never mind, child. 
Never mind. You see, Leah always thought 
you reminded her of a baby she wanted to 
adopt—a Polish family named Kropinski, 
that lived back of 3 
. “Ah!” A thin hysterical gurgle of 
laughter came from Barbara. ‘‘My real 
name is Kropinski. Babette Kropinski!”’ 

It poured forth then. Hysterical, sob- 
bing, almost unintelligible. 

aes ttuel felt unclean,’’ she sobbed. “I 
couldn’t —— 

He put both arms around her—kindly 
old Jacob Schultz who was bereaved. “It 
doesn’t matter. You gave my Leah pleas- 
ure in her old age. That is enough.” 

Albert Burger stood with grim downcast 
face when she had finished. He never 
raised his head. He never looked at her 
while, like a small beaten animal, she made 
halting, head-hung way out of the room. 
He had a clean, likable, intelligent face. 
He reminded one of words like stability 
and honesty in government. That is, you 
were thus reminded if you had gone as far 
as the eighth grade and in your last month 
written a theme on such words and fitted 
your theme, with childish romanticism, to a 
light-haired young inan, Because you did 
ee like ’em dark, being black-haired your- 
self. 

Slinking out the door, Barbara felt as if 
something rare and real that might have 
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enriched all her life, had been ff 
by her own mad hands. He 
hands! 

But life so often disregards ar 
Huckleberry Finn did the three 

Albert Burger stood with grim, 
face while the girl made her br, 
bing confession. Never raised 
Never gave a sign of generou 
Never spoke while she crept 
room, 

But that was not because Alb 
was turned as Barbara though 
are written falsely on facial e 
Lives are often wasted because 
taken interpretation of the lift o: 
or fall of a glance. Many times ¢ 
can tell what is going on inside 
head. 

Albert Burger stood with grim 
face because he was ashamed , 
Was it not base and unfeeling o 
that while his Aunt Leah lay n 
his thoughts should center upon 
lovely black head of a girl ney 
him before that hour? That he 
consumed, not with grief—and 
loved her!—over one who had bi 
his mother, but with sudden ay 
in this brown-eyed thing? 

He had a confused recollectio 
was a Polish baby who had de 
she could make friends better w 
American name; who had been 
by the dirt in which she was rear 
not done very well in the movies 
stage or in writing. And she hac 
photograph which she called m 
there was a black-haired man 
disliked. 

What had he done? This la 
ascertained. 

Toward end of day, a silent 
Jacob Schultz raised a forlorn he: 
little girl—Leah liked so. well, 
Albert, she would eat dinner wit 
ain’t hungry—and maybe she ai 
But it would be nicer together.” 

‘Certainly,’ agreed Albert 
“Where shall I go after her?” 
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for cleaning 
smooth - - surfaced 
floor- coverings 


| My, how Bon Ami brightens up my floor!? — Vf rrinsinat uses of Bon Ami 


for cleaning and polisning 


: Bathtubs Windows 
_ And it’s so easy to use. Just sprinkle some of the soft, Fine Kitchen Utensils Mirrors 
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 spots—leaves never the tiniest scratch. 
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mend polish with Bon Ami (see the list of uses). Then, too, 
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In Most Attractive Korm 


EEL the vim that most regular fruit 
eaters know. 

Be clear-eyed, clear-complexioned, smil- 
ing, happy, welcome and successful, every- 
where. 

Good health is magnetism, it wins people 
to you, makes it easier for you to influence 
others, whether you are salesman, depart- 
ment head, manager or chief executive. 


Oranges bring fresh vitamines in a 
luscious fruit or drink—you don’t take 
them as a medicine when you take them in 
this way. 


Valuable fruit-salts and acids come with 
the vitamines. These salts and acids are 
natural appetizers and fine digestive aids. 


Thus oranges and orange juice tend to 
release the fu/l nourishment from all the 
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Uniformly Good 


CatirorniA FRuir Growers Excuance, 


other foods, making your entire diet more 
efficient. 

Vim, vitality and good health. come 
mainly not from the food you eat but from 
that which. you assimilate, and you don’t 
assimilate that which you don’t digest. 


Oranges give you fresh “vaw food” —the 
“summer freshness with your winter meals” 
that every food authority is advocating now. 


Although known as “acid fruit” oranges 
have an alkaline reaction in the blood, and 
so are an aid in overcoming and preventing 
the condition known as acidosis. 
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California oranges are the only oranges 
that you can get fresh the year ’round. 

Let your eating habit henceforth be 
oranges daily for these reasons, and your 
buying habit Sunkist, for they are the Cali- 
fornia oranges that are uniformly good. 


Dept. 111, Los Angeles, California 


A Non-profit Co-operative Organization of 11,000 Growers 
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“Drink” an orange, eat it + nee or h 
or sliced, for breakfast every. morning ; 
—that is the health-habit. -- 
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Sunkist Electric Fruit Juice 
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and real lemonade made to 
your order from the fresh fruit. 

Watch for this machine—it 
is your visible assurance of 
purity. 
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} “What Could You and Cyril Do if a Pirate Held You Up When You Had a Cargo? You’ve Got No Guns, Have You?” 


ee 
VLKED out of my uncle’s boiler factory it struck me that there was a curious 
‘Inge in the hitherto dreary environs of the plant. Everything about the 
ucid place looked for the first time bright and colorful, seemed to scintillate 
Via shimmering vitality that infused with picturesque interest even such 
ils freight cars and refuse dumps and those stark waste spaces worse than 
lion, which are the greasy salt marshes encroached upon by dismal shops 
a facture of such gross necessities of life as modern conditions require. 
e September, a chiaroscuro day, with heavy cloud masses drifting across 
‘y. Purple shadows sped along beneath them on the tawny flats with a 
t oked out of all proportion to that of the billowy fragments hanging overhead. 
“a how I used to race my pony with them as a boy, trying to keep in the 
ne. I had been trying to do that thing for the last few years, but afoot, and 
vad always caught me up. 
« today it seemed to have caught me up again, but this time there was no 
Nit. Only the big boss, my uncle, knew that I had been fired; but he did 
it I was glad of it, that I rejoiced at being obliged to quit an infernal job 
lg Hades that must soon have shattered my nerves completely and left 
cind quivering, like a fish feebly flapping on the surface after the explosion 
© mine. My war service six years before had been the command of a 
‘T’ on the Bay of Biscay, and I had seen a g¢od many such poor fish flopping 


Ger factory had been, speaking literally and without vulgarity, a hell of a 

n of nervous temperament and one brought up to every luxury of early 
own, it amounted to the unusual combination of timekeeper and pay clerk; 
Vas a tribute to my uncle’s esteem of my honesty, if not to my ability. The 
come because, after being warned, I had shown leniency in the matter of 
hort time a riveter about whose family troubles I had interested myself 


7for. As my uncle pointed out with more justice than mercy, he objected 


ae 7 


to being made a philanthropist without his knowledge or consent. My answer to the 
effect that he would never be one otherwise may have brought us to a better 
misunderstanding. 

Like many employers, there were two bets he overlooked in my dismissal: One, that 
he might have some difficulty to fill my place with another man as conscientious about 
his work in most respects and for whom the factory force would work as willingly; and 
second, that I was really overjoyed at being chucked out of a bedlam in which I felt 
it my duty to remain even while convinced that it would shatter me in the end. I had 
always been sensitive to sharp concussions and would probably have been one of the 
first to go down under shell shock if my war service had been ashore. But in mine 
sweeping there is apt to be but one such shock, and that to cure all ills. 

On this bright day of my most recent failure I was positively glowing with relief as I 
hopped a trolley car to go back to lodgings between which and the boiler factory 
there was not much to choose. Past misfortunes were for the moment set aside. Gone 
was the big estate on which I had been born. Gone the pomp and circumstance that had 
greeted this event, like the birth of a crown prince, in the matter of rich inheritance. 

No such dreary retrospect was in my mind as the nearly empty trolley car bowled 
along over the filled-in track across the Jersey meadows. Here was the whole wide 
world open to me. That fact impressed me more than the door to the confines of a job 
slammed behind me. I became at once intensely interested in the purple cloud shadows 
drifting across the mellow marsh, and in a big Pennsylvania Pullman train. It looked 
like an expensive mechanical toy to me at its distance, of a mile or two, and to the 
passengers of that train the trolley car on which I bucketed along must have looked 
like the cheap toy of a sidewalk vender. 

We crossed a clanging bridge where a squat, filthy barge named Fairy Queen was 
patiently accepting a cargo of muck gnawed out by a dredge. A little beyond it was 
a settlement of shacks that bore the same relation to the community beyond that a 
spore might bear to the proliferating cells of a cancer. It was intensely interesting to me 
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to observe this development, although I viewed it inversely 
to the generally accepted idea of reclamation of waste land. 
I saw it more as a blot on a desolation hitherto useless but 
beautiful in its soft neutral coloring and space. Rapidly it 
was becoming intensively useful and hideous. Yet this 
fact struck me with no sense of loss any more than it would 
have seemed to mea loss to burn a hole in a beautiful rug 
when as a little boy I had experimented with small toy 
stationary engines. There were lots more marshes like that 
somewhere in the world, just as there were lots more costly 
rugs. Little boys had to destroy pretty things for experi- 
ment and pleasure, and just so did grown-up ones destroy 
them for experiment and profit. It was the function of the 
earth to supply material for such adventures in experience. 

I was bound now for a haven of peace and quiet where I 
had spent a week’s vacation the month before, first stop- 
ping to collect my few effects at a pretty awful lodging 
house on the fringe of Newark, close to a big railroad yard 
where switch engines shunted and shouted passionately 
the night through. Just across the street was a dance hall 
with a jazz band that drowned its frequent sounds of strife. 
But my two rooms were in the rear, spacious and sunny, 
looking on one of those vast mud flats where the tide is 
usually out and the mosquitoes in, with an oily channel 
where tugboats tooted for the draw. I liked the propinquity 
of boats. : 

The place to which I was now going for a brief rest 
before hunting another job was about as different in the 
point of noise as one can possibly imagine; Beach City, 
down on Barnegat Bay. On my vacation the month before, 
the first two nights had nearly finished me. They were of 
that stilly sort in which I had oft awakened because of a 
peace less heavenly than of the tomb to one accustomed to 
a never-ending racket. The clean and well-kept cottage 
where I had found lodging was near the edge of the bay, 
too far from the channel for the din of poorly muffled 
motorboats to be disturbing, too removed from any thor- 
oughfare for noisy cars. 


We Got Out Around Cape Cod in a Clear Strong Nor’wester, 


I had found it through the kindly offices of a decent 
young fellow who drove a station taxi, and I really think he 
drove me there not because it was about as far from the 
station as you could go in Beach City, but through a 
friendly wish to do a good turn both to me and to Mrs. 
Fairchild, whom he greatly admired. She proved to be a 
sensible and pretty woman of thirty-four or five, the widow 
of a retired sea captain very much her senior. He had died 
two or three years before, leaving her the cottage and a sort 
of combination ship chandler’s junk store, which she had 
turned partly into a notion shop, whatever that may be. 

During my week’s sojourn there I had seen very little of 
my hostess, who spent her days in the shop. But in our 
brief meetings I learned that she hailed originally from 


Boothbay, Maine, and that her late husband, Captain. 


Fairchild, had also been a Maine seafaring man. I could 
have told her origin in any case because of her Anglican 
accent and that fresh bloom that even doughnuts and pie 
do not destroy in the complexions of the pretty women of 
the foggy Maine coast, perhaps because they know how to 
make doughnuts and pies properly. 

Having gathered up the remnants of what had once been 
costly clothes and jammed them into my jaded valises, I 
called down to a beaver-head who was a sort of self- 
appointed valet of mine and requested that he scoop up the 
rest of the detritus and crowd it into a couple of sea bags. 
Then I enriched him and sent him off with a telegram to 
Mrs. Fairchild to warn her that I was coming back to 
Beach City and hoped she could put me up. I was all 
square with my host, but went into the restaurant under- 
neath and shook hands with him and his wife and gave his 
little boy a half dollar to remember me by—until he could 
get to the pastry shop on the corner. 

There is this to be said in favor of such places. They are 
easy to get out of. All roads may lead to Rome, but there 
are supplementary routes to get you out of Monte Carlo, 
Havana and Newark. Then, on arriving at Beach City, 
I was surprised and touched to find Mrs. Fairchild there on 


It Took Us Down Around Nantucket Shoals 


Decem 


the platform to meet me. She had a flivver tu 
drift of cars against the quay. 

“T thought I’d close the shop and come afte 
Mr. Stirling,” she said. “‘I can’t put you up 
so it seemed the least I could do was to see yo 
fortable somewhere. A friend of mine has 

“But I’ve set my heart on going back to: 
I objected. ‘‘I shan’t be any bother.” 

“Of course you wouldn’t, Mr. Stirling. T 
they are going to foreclose and sell me out. I’ 
to make a clean sweep of everything and get 
port of missing chances while I’ve got anythin 

“T had no idea it was as bad as that, Mrs 

“Oh, that’s not the half.of it, Mr. Stirling. 
band’s ship-chandler business was killed by a’ 
down on the wharf, so I turned my shop intc 
things. And now there’s a full-powered five- 
just opened opposite me. My cottage is toof 
flat to have any value, so I might as well le 
now to do me to a turn, I’ve just had news t 
owned a share in down Boothbay way has bu 
insurance allowed to lapse.” 4 

This jeremiad so cheerfully stated mad e 
plexities seem slight. I suggested then to 1 
that since I could mobilize in about five minu 
as well take me in until she got her sailing ¢ 
her that I had got the gate for having dealt le 
workman at the cost of the plant, but that 
provision for some months of unemployr 
were to some extent struck adrift in the sam 
time, I wanted a few days and nights of a S( 

So Mrs. Fairchild finally gave in ai nd 
her cottage. 


i . 


FTER a long night’s sleep, the silengal a 
comforting because I was prepared for 
four streets to the trolley and rode down (¢ 
(Continued on Page 89) i 


}atehed some ribbon for Aunt Ivy at the Em- 
ij1; she got a dozen patent fruit jars for Mrs. 
; a gallon of separator oil and a new set of 
.o Sage; she delivered a fresh-air child at the 
<1 it and tied an express tag on it so it couldn’t 
transit; she left three loaves of bread and a 
ter at Post’s; eight quarts of gooseberries and 
nsed pullets at the market; she got some cough 
Elam Simpson, and a new set of batteries for 
jes; she returned some sausages to the new 
word that they weren’t good; she went up on 
nd the Soldiers’ Home to tell Mrs. Metzner 
i ghter Clara was sending in the children next 
i got through with canning; she stopped Silver- 
ttle dealer, on the street to deliver the message 
Wkely wanted his steers or his money by Friday; 
tg for the incoming train she made three at- 
gitures, being Justice of the Peace in addition 
1 activities, and made out two automobile 
none hunting license. 

village clock struck eleven, she said to her dog 
i rode on the running board of her little bus, 
lf day for us, Sheriff.’’ 

¢d up smartly to the station platform and 
Hl passengers that got down, wondering if the 
: take them all away from her. It did, all but 


i— 


| Sa 
fevidently with a fine eye for female beauty, 
more luxurious accommodations offered by 
i bus piloted by a glossy-eyed Italian for a seat 
*rsonable Babe, slim as a rookie in knickers 
But a fat woman with a large bundle fore- 
and when the mail stage finally started, the 
Ing man found himself bestowed on a rear 
a box of day-old chicks. Sheriff put a nose 
'@ as the young man mounted. The passenger 
‘farily and made haste to climb out of reach. 
rely investigating, in the line of long- 


lly picked up a trunk at the express Office, a 
and a mail-order stove at.the freight plat- 
ack to the post office for two bags of mail 
hd one for Jamestown. At the feed mill 
ags of half-and-half, which brought her 
on her rear springs. 
ton have them unless he pays cash,” thia 
‘ill man. : 
. She said, winding up for the start. 
elton doing with all the grain? He ain’t 
’ asked Stone. 
said Babe. She added in a lower tone, “What 
our two barrels of blackberry wine?” 


i me,” said the feed man vaguely. 


FLELUS TRATED 


“T guess that’s what’s happening to your half-and-half, 
up to Felton’s,” said Babe dryly. ‘I smelled some in the 
river coming by this morning.” 

She swung into the broad road and was going at a forty- 
mile clip before she reached the turn by the clock-shop 
dam. She drove with one hand and ate an apple with the 
other, while Sheriff, balancing himself on his perilous perch 
with the skill and sureness of a Bird Milman on a tight 
wire, craned his neck like a locomotive engineer to see the 
track ahead. 

The fat woman clutched her bundle as if it were a life 
buoy, and the male passenger beside the day-old chicks 
held onto his hat. From his dress and the aroma that ex- 
uded from him he might have been a barber Romeo em- 
barked on a day off. But passengers meant nothing to 
her; she had too much worth while on her mind. 

She pulled up at the general store and post office at 
Jamestown with perfect brakes; and while the old post- 
master was sorting the day’s catch of mail, Babe delivered 
tax bills in near-by houses—she being the tax collector— 
and accumulated three hundred and fifty-four dollars, 
which she bestowed in a breeches pocket. 

The fat woman got down the third mail box out and the 
male passenger deserted the tender chicks for the more 
fascinating society of the bobbed-haired stage driver. But 
Babe was too busy driving with one hand and eating an 
apple with the other, when she wasn’t opening mail boxes 
or rustling freight, to waste any time conversing with a 
fetching stranger. She shifted three hundred pounds of 
half-and-half to provide gangway for two hundred pounds 
of sugar, whose inclination to roll off she assisted by a dex- 
terous twist of the wrist. It was a triumph of mind over 
matter the way she babied that barrel of sugar into a door- 
yard; and the male passenger, as well as the male owner of 
the sugar—who stood silently by watching the process— 
paid her the tribute of mute admiration. She dusted off 
her hands, said thanks and started forward. 

“Queer job for a woman,” remarked the natty young 
man, polishing his finger nails on his coat sleeve. 

“What’s queer about it?’’ demanded Babe, staring at 
him. 

The young man, gulping, admitted that the job was all 
right. He took refuge in silence. 

The next stop was Felton’s. Felton was a powerful old 
man, with a tangled yellow beard, who had been kicked by 
a mule and walked with a homemade crutch, jabbing it 
into the earth ahead of him and hobbling around it as he 
progressed with a scalloped motion. He rested against his 
gatepost and whittled a bunghole plug. 

“Stone says you can’t have them unless you pay cash,” 
said Babe to all the world. 

The old man ceased whittling and propelled himself’ to 
the end gate of the car and examined the bags of grain 
sourly. 

“T don’t want ’em,”’ he said shortly. He thrust his knife 
into an overhanging bag, slitting its neck, and a fine stream 
of grain leaked out. ‘‘It’s half-and-half. I wanted feed, I 
told you.” ; 

“Allright,” said Babe. ‘‘They won’t sour on my hands.” 
She saw the stream of grain flowing out of the slit bag like 


Br 


She Backed Up Smartly to the Station Platform and Watched 
the Passengers That Got Down, Wondering if the Jitney Would 
Take Them All Away From Her 
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sand from an hourglass. She 
made no move to stop it. She 
got back on her seat and started 
the motor. ‘‘I guess you’re aim- 
ing to have chicken for supper, 
ain’t you?” she said. And as 
the car rolled forward slowly, she called in the most 
enticing tones, “‘ Chick, chick, chick! Come, chick, chick, 
chick!”’ 

Hens and chickens burst from the glades on every hand. 
The old man was yelling frantically and waving his crutch. 
Babe kept on at five miles an hour, depositing a stream of 
grain like a powder train on the crown of the road. The 
old man hobbled after her, trying to shoo the chickens 
away, but without avail. When Babe stopped and got 
down to tie the bag at Felton’s line fence, there was a half 
mile of chickens industriously feasting in the middle of the 
state road. A touring car turned the curve at terrific 
speed, and as it passed, all but knocking the old man aside 
with a fender, a cloud of feathers rose from its wake. 

“That’s fifty-fifty,’’ remarked Babe, viewing the slaugh- 
ter over her-shoulder, and the natty young man smiled 
appreciatively. 

The stove was for the Widow Hawley. Babe handled it 
with the tender precision of a nurse in a hospital for rup- 
tured and crippled, while the old lady hovered over her in 
anguish. Babe worked it end over end into the wood- 
house, and in departing, she said, ‘‘I’ll. come down and set 
it up for you when I get through.” 

Backing accurately: into a driveway and onto a lawn of 
suburban smoothness, to the very mouth of a front door, 
the stage driver next delivered her trunk. With one artful 
fillip, tipping the one hundred and fifty pounds of excess 
baggage, she let it drop with an awful crash inside the 
vestibule. The crunch brought tears to the eyes of the sum- 
mer resident, who stood there clutching her pocketbook. 
But the trunk was miraculously intact. s 

“You shouldn’t do such work, child,” said the city lady, 
picking coins out of her purse, with nearsighted fear. 

“Work is all right,’’ said Babe comfortably, “if you 
ain’t afraid of it. I was a school-teacher once. I was 
afraid of that.” 

“But it’s a man’s work,” protested the good woman. 
“A little chit like you!” 

She surveyed with some disapproval the attire of the 
stage driver. Babe’s breeches were becomingly snug about 
the knees; her putties fitted like a military fashion plate. 
She wore a flannel shirt open at the throat; the back of her 
neck was shaved smooth and blue, and her thick hair was 
raven black. 

“T suppose you think it would be more ladylike for me 
to wash dishes,”” remarked Babe with a little smile, and 
she climbed back into the wagon. 

“Doesn’t that dog ever fall off?’ asked the city lady. 

“Not very often,’’ said Babe. 

“T suppose he is a great protection.” 

“T guess he wouldn’t let anyone harm me,” said Babe 
with momentary mild surprise. 

She drove off, careless of the fact that her tires were cut- 
ting the cropped lawn as nicely as if it were cake. On the 
home stretch she let out her little car to its limit, producing 
another apple. The natty young man clutched desperately 
at his hat. She traveled this road four times a day; she 
knew the feel of every inch of it under the steering wheel, 
and she was making time. But as she skimmed along, 

(Continued on Page 102) 
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troubles. One needs only to turn to the powerful 

words of the lady who has embalmed the original 
See-New-England tour in deathless verse in order to shiver 
sympathetically at their unfortunate state. 

The breaking waves dashed high on a stern and rock- 
bound coast when they arrived, and the rocking pines of 
the forest roared. Nothing is said about any roaring on 
the part of the first tourists; but there was apparently good 
reason why they should have joined with the rocking pines 
in their roaring, from the viewpoint. of more modern tour- 
ists, for apparently there was nothing in sight to entertain 
the mind and distract the eye except weather and scenery. 

In addition to the breaking waves and the rocking pines, 
there was an ocean eagle soaring from his nest by the white 
wave’s foam. That was all; that and the weather, which 
was gloomy, as weather in New England so frequently is. 

There have been, it might be remarked in passing, many 
uncomplimentary things said about New England, espe- 
cially by Western congressmen and senators who view with 
the deepest horror and alarm the large number of New 
Englanders who hold important positions in the Govern- 
ment—positions which, of course, ought to be filled by 
Western congressmen and senators, who are noisier and 
more eager fillers of positions than the New England in- 
cumbents, but not quite so experienced. 


[x Pilgrim Fathers, it is generally conceded, had their 


An Old Question Answered 


UT in spite of these uncomplimentary remarks, there is 

at least one thing to be said for New England: One can 
say what he pleases about New England weather without 
provoking a revolution among the inhabitants or running 
the risk of getting a knife between the ribs as a handsome 
memento from an infuriated citizen. 

If rain falls for forty days in Portland or Providence or 
Springfield or Boston, the newspapers make a note of the 
fact on their front pages; while almost any hot day in 
summer is headlined as Hottest August Eleventh in 
Twenty-three Years. If one has any regard for the feel= 
ings of the residents of other sections. of the country, he 
cannot be thus free with the weather. Rainfall, fogs, 
extreme heat, extreme cold and other natural phenomena 
must be treated delicately and circumspectly everywhere 


BLUMENTHAL 


except in New England. In fact it is 

highly probable that if the late John 

Greenleaf Whittier had been so unfortu- 

nate or so ill advised as to lay the scene of Snow-Bound on 
the Pacific Coast, he would have been lynched two hours 
after the publication of the poem. 

However, the original New England tourists had gloomy 
weather, for the poem says so; and they had nothing to 
look at except ocean, rocks, trees, an ocean eagle and one 
another. Yet they were so attracted by New England that 
they refused to leave it. 

The present-day tourist in New England demands much 
more in the line of scenery, comforts and distractions than 
did the Pilgrim Fathers. The Pilgrim Fathers may have 
been quite content with their ocean eagle, their rocks and 
their trees; but if anybody tried to force a modern tourist 
to content himself with any such stupid and limited collec- 
tion of flora and fauna, the tourist would honk his horn 
derisively and depart in a haze of gasoline fumes for New 
Jersey, California or some other section of the United 
States where the countryside is properly equipped for the 
reception and entertainment of tourists. At any rate, that 
is what one is entitled to suppose after a close scrutiny of 
the supply of artificial scenery along the stern and rock- 
bound New England coast; for the supply of any com- 
modity which exists in a stated area is supposed to depend 
entirely upon the demand for that commodity on the part 
of the persons who disport themselves within that area. 

If this is true, the tourists who cruise up and down the 
more or less perfect roads of the New England coast during 
the months commonly devoted to such cruising are filled 
with.a consuming and overpowering desire for fried clams. 

The lady who wrote about the landing of the Pilgrims 
made specific inquiry in her poem as to what it was that 
the Pilgrims sought. 

“What sought they.thus afar?” she asked. “Bright 
jewels of the mine? The wealth of seas, the spoils of war?”’ 
And then she assures us poetically that they didn’t seek 


any of these things. Butiif she had been writing about the © 


pilgrims of today, she would’ have been obliged to come 
out frankly in her poem and say that prominent among the 
things they sought thus afar was the fried clam, which 
wouldn’t have helped the romantic atmosphere of her 
poem to any noticeable extent. 


The Pilgrim Fathers 
Attracted by New 
That They Refused t 


The fried-clam industry along the stern and 
New England coast has grown to such propor 
person unfamiliar with the habits and customs 
ple of America might reasonably leap to the 
that fried clams are as essential to the proper 
of the inhabitants as is gasoline tothe proper fu 
the automobile. This belief would be hands 
firmed by the fact that a large percentage 
filling stations along the roads near the coast s 
patrons with gasoline, oil, free air, crank-case 
fried clams. Many of the smaller filling station 
to advertise free air and crank-case service, DI 
oughly equipped with fried clams. a 


Filling Up the Tourists _ 


NE needs no particularly active imaginati 
of all automobilists in New England as e¢ 
clam gauges as well as with gasoline and oil g 
after a careful study of the roadside signs alo! 
roads of New England, one automatically ¥ 
stopping of a party of tourists at a combinat 
and fried-clam stand. D 
After the amiable attendant has examined t 
bile and its occupants with a practiced eye, ¢ 
him as removing a gasoline hose from its hooks 
ing eight gallons of gasoline into the tank, p! 
pump and forcing a quart of oil into its vi 
lifting a clam gun from the adjacent sto 
the requisite number of clams into the recep 
while the driver, chewing happily on the le 
his last clam, jerks his thumb over his sho 
large lady on the rear seat and remarks, 
abdut two. quarts; she just burns up the 
One can even imagine the more frugal to 
to one another of their low clam consump 
ing in hushed and admiring tones the ster 
of a friend’s. wife; who traveled four hi 
miles in one day on seven cents’ worth 0: 
Senator Robert M. La Follette and Sen 
Wheeler and a number of impassioned 
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¥o took Senator La 
Wrd for it that every- 
rica except Senator 
is in a perfectly 
(dition, recently un- 
(free the oppressed 
ydden citizenry of 
ym capitalism, Wall 
p,upreme Court and 
gat and iron-handed 
» have soriveted the 
he Americans that 
ve only’ one auto- 
¢ ,and must actually 
Ir money instead of 
fat out of the Treas- 
ij had made a careful 
} New England coast 
ing their crusade 
jand malignant mo- 
ly would have seen 
¢tacles of the fried- 
‘ jly are as firmly en- 
H: countryside as are 
those better adver- 
vually baneful. mo- 
Hrailroads, the pack- 
¢ il companies. 


ga shopkeeper may 
cently finds it nec- 
spense fried clams 
yt-dog stands sell 
| ardware stores sell 

drug stores sell 
< farmers sell green 
Hers, fresh eggs and fried clams. Stationery 
‘iting. paper, fountain pens, post cards and 
— industry continues to increase during 
he years as it has in the past three years, the 
2s will be obliged to hand out fried clams with 
tion; motion-picture palaces will advertise 
In the Tender Sex, Adapted from King Lear, 
mShakspere, and Fried Clams; ‘village sign- 
lnnounce, Blackhard Automobiles and Fried 
ows will bear the slogan, Real Estate, Insur- 
ed Clams, or Notary Public, Justice of the 
‘ied Clams. Doctors, architects and clergy- 


1 be obliged to dispense fried clams in addition 
a; and marriage certificates. 


The Heroes of the Industry 


(clam of the stern and rock-bound New Eng- 
a| is a succulent morsel, in part. It may be that 
I passion for fried clams continues to rage with 
fly, some scientist will discover a method of 
clam with the jellyfish or the sea anemone or 
1) soft specimen of marine flora or fauna, thus 
¢m whose neck or head will offer less resistance 
a tooth than it now offers. Until this is done, 


-without knocking off to see a doctor. 


most clams, especially the larger and more 
elderly ones, will continue to be succulent only 
in part; and their northerly sections will often 
cause their consumers to speculate idly as to the 
possibility of using a portion of the clam as an 
acceptable substitute for crape rubber. 

Generally speaking, however, it is a succu- 
lent morsel, and a filling one as well. Investi- 
gation among the thousands of fried*¢lam 
stands that have risen to brighten the barren - 
sternness of the New England 
coast has clearly demonstrated 
that most clam hounds display a 
noticeable slackening of enthusi- 
asm when they have consumed 
one quart of fried clams. 

In one quart there are between 
fifty and sixty fried clams, and 
the transfer of fifty fried clams 
from their neat cardboard pail to 
the interior of even the most ar- 
dent clam addict is apt to cause 
his eye to grow a trifle dull and 
his eager, birdlike movements to 
wax a trifle slow and lethargic. 
In fact there are some clam gour- 
mets of no mean capacity who 
admit frankly that when they 
have devoured a quart of their 
favorite food, their sensations 
closelyresemble those of an ostrich 
that'has just consumed a light 
snack consisting of a keg of shin- 
gle nails, two brass candlesticks 
and a hatful of mackerel jigs. 

Yet there are persons whose affection 
for fried clams is so ardent that they 
are able to devour two quarts of them 


In the old days the hearty drinker 
was respectfully characterized by the 
number of bottles that he was able to 
consume at one sitting. A two-bottle 
man was held in high esteem, a three- 
bottle man was followed by admiring 
glances whenever he took the 
air, and a four-bottle man was / 
frequently cheered whenever he { 
appeared in public. As for a 
five-bottle man, his home town 
was so proud of him that tablets 
were erected on his birthplace 
and ladies traveled for miles 
to get his autograph. 

Among the fried-clam stands 
of New England, the sturdy fel- 
lows who are able to consume 
two quarts of fried clams—the 


cupy almost the same high ped- 


two-quart men, in short—oc- fr / } » 
Lb ; 


= 
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estals that once were peopled * pte | 


by the five-bottle men. No towns or union suits have yet 
been named after them, but the features and characteristics 
of two-quart men are more familiar to clam-stand owners 
than those of the Czar of Russia, Rudyard Kipling or Lydia 
Pinkham. The clam-stand owners tell you in respectful 
intonations about these prodigies. 

“Ye-ah!”’ they say, squinting speculatively at the sky in 
search of weather; ‘‘ye-ah; there’s a feller and his wife 
come down from Lowell every week or so. He’s a little 
feller and she ain’t what you’d calla big woman. But eat! 
Oh, my gosh, those folks can eat! Two quarts apiece every 
time they put their legs under a table! They say that every 
time Sunday comes around they just got to have their 
clams. You’d think they’d git tired of ’em. Yes, sir, you 
certainly would! Two quarts—my gosh!”’ 


There is No Escaping Them 


fae fact that many of the latter-day pilgrims frequently 
change overnight from rapturous devotees of the clam to 
implacable clam haters may be due less to the clam itself 
than to the constant forcing of the clam on the attentions 
of persons who have recently. accumulated a capacity load. 

When one is newly laden with clams he is usually averse 
to seeing another clam or hearing about another clam or 
smelling another clam for several hours. In this surfeited 
state he surges heavily through the majestic New England 
landscape, with its rocks, rills, templed hills, woods tossing 
their giant branches against a stormy sky, and so on; and 
every few feet» he encounters a large sign which stares 
him in the face and says firmly, ‘‘Fried Clams!’’ 

He can no longer gaze with admiration on the large, 
gayly colored, carefully lettered signs setting forth the 
virtues of oil, gasoline; corsets, overalls, hotels, shoes, 
restaurants, stoves, garages, automobiles and congressmen 
who were up for election a few months or 
years ago, all of which have become an inte- 
gral part of the widely advertised scenery of 
the stern and rock-bound New England coast 
in recent years. 

If he studies them with the care which— 
because of their prominence in nearly all Amer- 
ican vistas—they apparently deserve, he sees 
lesser signs protruding from-them, as though 
the large signs had recently spawned or 
pupped, and the lesser signs remark to him 
politely, ‘‘Fried Clams!”’ 

The arching elms and the spreading chest- 
nut trees of the old New England villages 
support small shrill signs that point their 
fingers at him persistently and scream, ‘‘ Fried 
Clams!” (Continued on Page 220) 


FRIED CLAN 


And Finally Lifting a Clam Gun From the Adjacent Stove and Injecting the Requisite Number of Clams Into the Receptive Occupants 
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guing with a taxi driver at the Biarritz station, and 

getting the worst of it. There was an elderly gen- 
tleman with her, and theelderly gentleman kept dropping 
small parcels on the platform and repeat- 
ing, apprehensively, ‘‘Now, Eleanor! Now, 
Eleanor! We’ve only got ten minutes! 
You’d better just give in and pay him what 
he wants or else we’ll lose that train!” 

‘No, we won’t,’’ she said with spirit, 
‘and I’m simply not going to be cheated by 
any more of these darned foreigners!’” And 
she continued, in very limping French, to 
debate the fare with a Basque chauffeur, 
whose protests flowed from his tongue like 
a ribbon of sandpaper. 

Grosvenor frowned, hesitated, and then 
stepped forward. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said deferen- 
tially, “butif this fellow’s dialect is bothering 
you, and I could be of any help, why ed 

The girl’s reaction was one of sweet and 
formal independence. 

“Oh, thank you very much indeed,” she 
said, ‘‘but everything’s quite all right.’’ And 
she gave him a little nod of dismissal. 
“Thank you.” 

“Yes,’”’? echoed her father, with hurried 
dignity, ‘‘we’re much obliged to you, sir, 
but everything’s perfectly all right.” 

And yet, where another man might have 
bowed and moved on, Grosvenor stood fast. 
He even smiled cordially. For he was quick 
of perception, wherefore he realized instantly 
that both the daughter’s pride and the par- 
ent’s suspicion were merely the armor plate 
of inexperience. They were seeing Europe, 
as so many other people do, strictly on the 
defensive. 

“Well, Isurely don’t mean to annoy you,” 
said Grosvenor, with the utmost courtesy; 
“but as a matter of fact, the chauffeur isn’t 
trying to cheat you at all. He says you 
offered him a twenty-franc note, and cf 

In her indignation the girl forgot that she 
had already declined his assistance. 

“Yes, and that’s plenty! Eighteen for the 
ride and two for the tip, and he won’t take it. 
He wants ten more for some reason or other. 
It’s downright robbery! Here! That’s all 
you're going to get!’’ And again she pre- 
sented the offending billet, which the driver 
again waved aside with frantic gestures and 
a copious oration. y 

“But the trouble is,’ said Grosvenor 
gently, ‘‘that the ride wasn’t eighteen frances; 
it was only eight. And he’s saying he hasn’t 
any change, and he can’t leave his car to go 
and get it because there’s a police regula- 
tion against parking here. He doesn’t want 
ten more; he just wants ten.” 

“Oh!” said the girl, in a small startled 
voice, and blushed to her temples. 

“Well, now!”’ said her father impotently, 
and dropped another parcel. ‘“‘ Well, I give 
up!” 

Without delaying to increase their em- 
barrassment, Grosvenor smiled himself away 
to his compartment on the Sud-Express.. But he was not 
to escape them so easily; indeed, he was hardly settled in 
his seat when the two Americans turned in from the cor- 
ridor. It appeared that fate and the ticket seller had con- 
spired to make them his traveling companions. 

At sight of him the girl renewed her blushes;: and this, 
from an artistic point of view, rather pleased him, because 
it was so becoming to her. It also heightened the general 
impression she had previously made upon him. To be 
sure, her clothes were distinctly of the mode, and yet she 
had the elusive air of a child who has been dressed up for 
theparty. There was a certain hint of efficiency about her, 
but it wasn’t by any means a social efficiency; it was do- 
mestic. Yes, she was unmistakably a nice, ingenuous 
provincial making the grand tour, and fighting like a cor- 
nered kitten against any invasion of her own innocence or 
of her father’s pocketbook. She was perhaps twenty-three 
or four, and almost unbelievably pretty. She wasiall eon- 
trasts in black and rose; her hair was black, her dark eyes 
were shaded by dangerously long lashes and her complexion 
was positively demoralizing. Incidentally, she came just 
to Grosvenor’s chin, and he considered this a very excellent 
height. She tried to apologize to him, but Grosvenor 
laughed and shook his head. 


f | Nps first time Grosvenor ever saw her she was ar- 
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“"T Do Wish You Weren’t Going Home So Soon,’’ He Said, Hushed 


“T do wish you wouldn’t feel that way about it,” he said. 


“Why, that chap’s patois sounded like an ash can falling. 
downstairs. You’re not to blame in the slightest.” 

“But I’m afraid you think I wasrudetoyou. Only — 

He wouldn’t allow her to finish the sentence. She had 
been pressed for time, he said; she had thought that she 
understood the chauffeur, and so she had naturally taken 
Grosvenor for one of those smart young men who seize 
their opportunities. Offended? Why, the idea was ab- 
surd! Then, tactfully, he blockaded any further discussion 
of the incident by addressing. himself to her father. 

Her father, once his international suspicions were re- 
moved, promptly reverted to type. His name was Heath; 
what was Grosvenor’s name? Meet my daughter Eleanor, 
Mr. Grosvenor. They came from Jonesboro, Connecticut. 
Retired manufacturer. Not much of afactory—nuts and 
bolts—but the war had certainly been a godsend. Yes,-this 
was their first trip, and probably their last. Europe wasn’t 
what it was cracked up to be. What was there in Europe 
that we didn’t have bigger and better in America, anyway ?. 
Except, maybe, some ruins. Well, Europe was welcome to 
them. We’re modern. Why, in the best hotel in Rome they 
didn’t even have a cigar counter! Venice was kind of 
amusing, though, but you-got tired-of it;. and Florence was 
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granted that she possessed that vague and 
‘quality called charm, why, she wasn’t altoget 


too kind of gingerbready. And so on. Ang 

was getting too old to traipse around like th 

would Mr. Grosvenor guess he was? Sixty 

was quite a compliment. He was seventy-o 
and he could prove it by his pas 
essary. And where did Mr. Gr 
and what was his line? And hoy 
over for? Guess he’d been thi 
pond pretty often, hadn’t he, to 
up the lingo so well? 

“Why, to tell the truth,” saic 
“‘T’ve lived in France for abo 
No, I’m not exactly in busines 
here.’’ He saw no reason, at th 
juncture, for adding that he ow 
Biarritz, another in Normandy 
ninety-nine-year lease on an a 
Paris, in the Avenue du Bois. 

Mr. Heath looked worried. 

“Marry a French lady, did} 

Grosvenor’s emphasis was mi 

“No, I’m not married.” 

Mr. Heath looked scandalize 

““You mean you live over he 
don’t have to—and just idle?” 

Grosvenor shook his head. - 

“Oh, no, I’ve got enough o 
keep me out of mischief, at lea 
I collect antiques.” 

Mr. Heath was temporarily 

“That’s different. Kind of 
art dealer?”’ 

Grosvenor had to repress his 

“Oh, no! Justa collector—a 
purely for the amusement of it 

Mr. Heath was utterly confc 

‘Judas Priest !’’ he exclaimer 
all you do, it’s too bad you wo 
your money in America, where 
Ten years! Why, that’s as mu 
you’re ashamed of us, ain’t it? 

Eleanor’s eyes were very wit 

““You’ve been here ten year: 
terribly unhappy you must h 
home then!”’ she said, under he 

Grosvenor blinked. By | 
friends he was called the Gra 
He had earned this title by hi 
social position, his manner ant 
ments—and the only man wl 
openly disapproved of him, a 
woman who had ever openly piti 
a pair of tourists hailing froma 
Jonesboro and-voyaging on the 
machine shop! Yet they weret 

_-and so disturbed that, after rec 

. the initial shock, he attemptedt 

~ only his individual tastes butals 

for cultivating them. Butaltho 

ers were patently attracted by 

ality, neither of them showed si 
convinced. 

At two o’clock Mr. Heath a1 
intention of taking a snooze; 

forward, with a single interlud 
he snoozed until the Sud-E 
wearily into the Gare d’Orsay. 
on the contrary, had seldom bh 
oughly awake in all his life; and this in spit 
that he had always boasted of being immune 
seduction. 

Moreover, his wakefulness endured long aft 
at his apartment in the Avenue du Bois. Inst 
fatigued by the journey from Biarritz, he was 
excited; and he was doubly restless and exe 
he couldn’t comprehend himself. It never oc¢ 
that his position could be compared with tl 
tinguished heart specialist who suddenly recog 
self the very symptoms which he has been ac 
seek for and to diagnose in others. 

Pretty? . Of course she was pretty! But 
dreds of other girls he had met, and not one 
ever caused him so much as a momentary flut 
and frank and sympathetic? No doubt of 
hadn’t any monopoly of those virtues, hat 


that respect, was she? And she wasn’t altoge 
shortcomings either. Why, she confused | 
with Renaissance. ; & 

“Qld boy,” said Grosvenor to himself, “you 
the heat. You’d better telephone in the i. 


you can’t come to tea, after all; and then 
get out the car and start for Deauville. . . . 
ged if you will!” 


tea and accomplished a miracle. For although 
jally hypnotized, and whenever he looked at 
ji 1ead began to swim, yet he talked so entertain- 
what the two Heaths ought to see and do in 
leanor was pensive. 
iwmost anything if you were going to be here to 
nd,”’ she said, ‘‘because, of course, we’re just as 
ve can be, and you're a perfect encyclopedia. 
we'll never have another chance. Do you 
0 go away tomorrow?”’ 

massaged his jaw. He was due at Deauville 
4 Prix; and furthermore, it’s a social error for 
of the high world to be in Paris during the 
apt in transit. The Heaths, however, weren’t 
sarly a month; and he knew intuitively that 
‘'t by tomorrow by the latest, he probably 
ive at all. He drummed on the table and 
irtainly at Mr. Heath. 
d Mr. Heath, “if you know half as much as 


« us to suppose, you’d ought to make a rattling 
young man. And as long’s we're here in gay 
Nd of like to clean it up, once and for all. And 
wr company’d be very acceptable.” 
can’t desert us!”’ said Eleanor entreatingly. 
} in’t!’’ 
eihould have looked at him like that from under 
‘rrosvenor was tempted and he fell. He cursed 
1 idiot at the same time that he was exalted by 
Jor when Mr. Heath thanked him in a few ill- 
rs Eleanor thanked him with her eyes. That 
:\nt off nine telegrams, turned over his chateau 
(friends whose host he had expected to be and 
aville from his consciousness. The telegrams 
; was detained in Paris on urgent personal 


ss, during the first week he had little reward 
tice. The blunder was that he knew his ground 
(made 
rirely 
jjent. 
‘eath, 
oved 
<0 in- 
ft he 
iasual 
iisted 
very 
i and 
€ were 
arni- 
ries, 
1 tals, 
ts or 
@Mr. 
‘eably 


prowl round with you and Eleanor, and afternoons I’ll rest 
up and soak my feet, and you and Eleanor can do whatever 
you’ve a good mind to.” 

They.did. Together they wandered in the gardens of Ver- 
sailles, and exchanged brief glances, and hastily made 
conversation. They sat on the terrace at St.-Germain and 
gazed at the twisting river and allowed their tea to grow 
cold. They loitered through the royal forest of Fontaine- 
bleau and dared not look at each other. But it was back in 
Paris, in the dusk of the Cathedral of Notre Dame, that he 
finally proposed to her. 

“T do wish you weren’t going home so soon,” he said, 
hushed. ‘‘I wish you were going to stay here always.’ 
Then he ventured to put his hand on her arm. “Why don’t 
you?”’ 

Presently she lifted her face to him. 

“Because I can’t leave daddy. He needs me.”’ She said 
it almost in a whisper. Grosvenor cleared his throat. 

“But why couldn’t both of you stay? You know I want 
you to, don’t you? And—and you know what I could do 
for you, don’t you?” 

After a pause she said, ‘“‘Yes; but there’s one thing you 
couldn’t do—and that’s to make daddy contented. He’s 
an old man, and he doesn’t like Europe, and he’s absolutely 
devoted to that funny little town of ours. It’s his home.” 

He waited until a flying squadron of tourists, glued to 
the heels of their guide, passed into the ambulatory and 
out of range. 

Then he said, “‘ You mean—I’ve no chance?” 

Instead of answering him, she asked another question. 

“You couldn’t possibly—endure it in America?”’ 

Grosvenor winced. 

“Dear child, you don’t understand! You talk as if I 
were a traitor! Can’t you see that I’m here because my 
métier is here? What could I doin America? Why, I began 
to study this field almost before you were born! It’s my 
profession. It’s all know. And without bragging—well, 
I’m considered rather an expert. I really am. To go back 
to America—well, it would be like Paderewski’s giving up 
the piano to take lessons on the saxophone!’ 

She smiled feebly. ~ 


He Had No Sensation of Walking —He Was Too Exalted; But When His Brain Cleared He Was Alternately Gazing at the Facade 
of the World’s Eighth Wonder, and Reading From His Book 
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“You're a student, of course. You’ve got a busy mind. 
But aren’t there things worth collecting in America too— 
and worth studying?” 

He sniffed. 

“No! And there won’t be for five hundred years more. 
Not from my point of view.’”” He bent toward her. “ Elea- 
nor,” he said, ‘‘I love you, but ——”’ 

She looked up at him bravely. 

“But not quite enough,” she said. 

The calendar had wings and Grosvenor’s thoughts were 
leaden. He had known in advance that Eleanor would like 
few of his friends and that her father would indict them all; 
very well, he had been prepared to cashier his friends 
wholesale. He had known that the Heaths were simple 
folk and unassuming; very well, he had been prepared to 
reorganize his entire life. For Eleanor’s sake, he had even 
been willing to put up with the irritating banality of her 
father—her father, who said that the Cluny Museum was 
secondhand junk, that the Pyrenees weren’t as pretty as 
the White Mountains, and that the Church of St.-Sulpice 
looked more like a jail than a meetinghouse! And then on 
top of that she had imposed yet further conditions. She 
had virtually said that she would marry him if he would 
also marry Jonesboro. 

He loved her, but he was thirty-four years old and a man 
of reason. Moreover, he was a specialist, and deeply in 
love with his specialty. Why, from his freshman year in 
college his whole enthusiasm, his whole sentiment, had 
been pinned to sixteenth and seventeenth century France! 
In America his brain would lie fallow. Why, you might as 
well lock an astronomer in a subbasement! He wasn’t a 
rich loafer; he was an antiquarian who happened to be 
rich. Why, great heavens, his villa in Biarritz and his 
chateau in Normandy were so important that once a week 
they were thrown open to the public! And this had been 
at the request of the Ministry of Beaux-Arts! 

But the last time he had spoken to her—it was yesterday, 
in the Sainte Chapelle—she had cried; actually cried. 

Grosvenor got up and paced the room. On the mantel 
was one of his most recent purchases—a small wooden 


. panel exquisitely inlaid and gilded; yet no one but an 


expert would have 
recognized its his- 
toric value. He 
halted and nodded 
at it. Yes, it had 
been a good buy. 
But if the dealer 
had known atenth 
as much about 
French history as 
Grosvenor did, the 
price would have 
been twenty times 
greater. 

He sat down 
again, facing the 
mantel. He was 
remembering that 
afternoon at Notre 
Dame. What was 
it he had said— 
that in America 
there wouldn’t be 
anything worth 
collecting for an- 
other five hundred 
years? Well, he 
felt that it was 
true. But what 
would the ‘collec- 
tors of that epoch 
be hunting for 
anyway? Who 
could tell? The 
curious thing 
about antiques 
was that you paid 
fabulous amounts 
today for some- 
thing that used to 
be as common as 
dirt, and just 
about as cheap. 
Why, for the pair 
of pewter candle- 
sticks which 
flanked the inlaid 
panel Grosvenor 
had paid seventy 
dollars! And since 
they were pewter, 
and not silver, 
they had probably 
come from a hum- 
ble farmhouse. 

(Continued on 
Page 125) 


Bowl® RACE TRACK, April 1. 

AST night me and Mister Tom Robbins, whom I am 
L rider for his stable, was setting in our tack room and 

I was telling him a few items of importants and inter- 
est in regards to myself and all of a sudden he inturrupted 
me like he had been strucken with a idea. 

“Why in the aitch don’t you grab one of them dam news- 
paper repporters and tell it to him, Willie?”’ he says. 

“And why should I tell it to a newspaper repporter?”’ 
I repplies. 

“Well,” says Mister R., ‘‘maybe he would be glad to 
print it in his paper, and besides you already got 1 of my 
ears totely pluged up and the other 1 closeing rappidly.” 

“‘ And how much jack would a newspaper guy pay me for 
telling him facks about myself?” I says. 

“Well, Willie, that depends,’ he ansers. ‘‘Some news- 
paper guys is different to others, although all of them are 
notoriable spendrifts and would just as leaf stake you to a 
free ticket to Central Park or the Acquarium as not.” 

“And why coulden’t I write down the story of my life, 
so far, my own self, and when it is wrote why coulden’t I sell 
it to some newspaper my own self?”’ I asts. 

“T don’t know of no reason why not,” he ansers; 
sure got nerve enough for anything.” 

So I have boughten me a big scribleing book and 2 lead 
pencils and I am going to set here in the tack room evenings 
and write down the story of my life, so far, and I guess if all 
these dam golf cooties 
and long-tennis bugs can 
get their lifes and pictures 
*‘n the papers, folks will 
be pretty glad to hear 
about me, who am about 
to become the greatest 
race rider in the hole 
world if abillity can do it, 
even if only a apprentice 
or bug at the present 
momment; but just as 
soon as some of these 
owners get the catarax 
carved out of their lamps 
and give me a mount ona 
beetle that can pick up all 
4 feet without getting a 
couple of them tangeled, 
why I will show this Earl Sande and this Ivory Parke that 
they are not all the berries on the bush. 

And after I have got it all wrote I will wait till I have 
rode the winner of the Kentucky Dearby and the Preak- 
ness and a few like that, and then I will sell it to some 
newspaper for plenty jack. And when any of the other bugs 
come round here asting me into a crape game in the 
evenings, why I will say to them I am too busey with my 
literatury work, and that will knock them ignorant babies 
dizzey. 


“e 


you 


BowIeE RACE TRACK, April 2. 

A kind of a funny thing happened just now when I was 
walkeing over from the boardeing-house, and I guess peo- 
ple are beginning to talk about my abillity even if I am 
only a bug at present, and it was like this. Mostly I am 
cold as ice to the opposeite sect and would not give the 
best-lookeing chicken in the world a kind look even, al- 
though many’s the one has tried to make me. But com- 
ming along the road ahead of me I see one with bobed hair 
and a yellow and purple silk sweater and everything nice 
and neat and quiet, and just as I am passeing her she drops 
her handkercheif, so natureally I picks it up and hands it 
to her because, although cold to women, I am always 
polite. 

“Oh, thank you so much,” she says with a sweat smile, 
“how stuppid for me to of droped it.’ 

Well, with that we got to chatteing to and frow and 
pretty soon she says, “I bet I know who you are.” 

“T bet you don’t then,” I repplies laugheingly. 

“Well, I bet I do,” she ansers. 

“Well, I bet you don’t,” I ansers. ‘‘Whom do you think 
I am then?” 

“Why,” she says. “I bet you are that new jockey from 
Canada everybody is talkeing about.” 

“Well, girly,” I says moddestly, “it is the truth I come 
from Canada, and it is the truth I am a jockey, or will be 
as soon as I get a few more mounts and gradduate from a 
apprentice; but why you should say everybody is talkeing 
about me is over my head, because I haven’t did very much 
that is wordy of note as yet.” 

“Oh, you are too moddest,”’ she says. ‘Everywhere I 
go it seems to me I don’t hear notheing but what a wizzud 
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a “Oh, Willie,”’ She Says When ermeaen Me, ae ¢ Didn't Know You 01 ned 


of a rider this new jockey of Mister Robbinses is, and only 
my mom is so strick I would just adore to see you ride 
some day.” 


“‘Somebody has been filleing you with ‘apple sauce,’* 


I replies stern-like on account of her praiseing me to my 
face, I am like that. ‘‘Even if everybody that sees me 
work says I am a natural-born race rider I have not had no 
chance to show the public nothing yet, although one of 
these days soon I will be showeing the Osher boys the way 
home.” 

“Oh,” she says, “have you got pe ar good in your 
stable you are going to turn loose?” 

“No,” I repplies, ‘‘notheing but a bunch of cripples and 
a lot of green 2-year-olds, but it isn’t the horse wins the 
race, it is the rider, girly.” 

“Oh, I thought maybe you had something that you were 
keeping a secret,”’ she says. 
Jockey Painter?” 

“My name is Willie,” I says, ‘‘although Iam not no 
Willie boy. What is your name, girly?” 

“T can see by your face you are not no Willie boy, 
Willie,’ she says. ‘‘My name is Alice.” 

“If you don’t dast come to the track to.see me ride,” 
I says, ““how about me and you going into town and have- 
ing a bit to eat and seeing a show together some night?” 

“Oh, Willie, that would be just grand,’’ she says, “‘and 
you could tell me all about the horses in your stable and 
when they are going to win and all like that; but you must 
faithfully promist to not keep me out no later than 10 
o’clock on account my mom worries something terrible, 
and if she ever suxpected I was freinds with a jockey she 
would be like to ring my neck, she is that old-fashion, and 
the only reason we live near a track is because it is. so nice 
and quiet. for my pop, who is a infirmed invalid.’ Pi 

So she is going to phone me some day and make a date 
for me to take her into Baltimore and show her the sights, 
and she seems all exited over the idea of going out with a 


“What is your other name,,. 


préfiinent: guy like aR, Well, she eee 
even if women are nothing to me or less, 
name was not Alice, because I got no p: 
new-fandeled names; give me the goo 
like Norma or Trixy, I am like that. St 
and neat and don’t go round with no long 
skirts like some of the dames do nowad 
me sick. 

BowIE RACE 

Well, I rode my 1st winner today and I gu 
be long before I will be haveing my pictt 
sporteing pages, because they won’t dast kee 
ground any longer with the class I showed 
noon, and it was like this: 

This morning at workout time I was 
Robbins I had taken his advice about writ 
story of my life, so far. 

“Well, Willie,” he says, “T am dam gla 
you are going to be a writer, because the: 
you to just mearly breeze a filly like I do 
then you go and turn her loose and let her! 
furlong in 23 and broadcast the hole dam ¥ 
she is, why you will have plenty of time t 
tury work, because you will not be a bug 

He is one awful kidder, Mister Tom R 
hear him talk you might not think I am th 
his life. But I am use to his kiddeing, an 
notice. _ 

“How about this colt we got in the 2nt 
noon?” I says, “Do I ride him like you | pr 
going to, and do we give him a work 

My cool way of takeing things. 
inpression on the boss, because all he 
chaw of tobacco and stare at me in silents 
is not very often Mister Robbins is silent. 

After a while he give a kind of a smile a 
Willie, we will not give that colt no work 


‘ad 
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ha boy like you to ride him that colt will have 
ork this afternoon without wasteing none of his 
a 
am going to ride him?” I says. ‘‘I suppose you 
ig a swell bet on us.” 
llie,’ Mister R. ansers, ‘‘I have not never 
d of being no Skylock with my dough, but in 
condition of the money market I do not think 
‘e nothing on your mount this afternoon.” 
1’t think he’s no good then?” I asts. 
even think he’s as good as the boy that will 
erepplies, whitch was pretty nice, but of coarse 
on I had heard the compliment, I am like that. 
1 he flang me into the saddle this afternoon I 
, “Well, Mister Robbins, how do you want me 
po? 
im I to tell a boy like you how to ride one?” 
“You already know everything there is to be 
a’t you, Willie?”’ 
m,”’ I says, kind of pleased, “‘I will get him off 
bring him home in front.” 
il be a dam good trick, Willie,’ he ansers, 
y you do it.” 
/barrier I kept the colt on his toes and got him 
_and then I hand-rode him till we come to the 
when he felt like he was weakening I went to 
| give him a ride down the stretch that I bet 
‘ever equaled in his balmy days and we finished 
nth in front. 
\ says to Mister R. when he met me comeing 
leighing room. ‘I guess the next time me and 
ins you will put a swell bet on us like I told 


lie,’”’ he repplies, ‘‘I will bet a million bucks on 
jne, provideing you can gurantee me that the 
hrow another fit and spring the barrier with all 
etles turned rear end frontwards like he done 
d let you steal a 10-lenth advantage that not 
ald lose it although you done your best to.” 
ou, Mister Robbins,” I repplies, ‘‘I will always 
ay best, and I suppose now that I have win a 
let me do all the rideing for the stable.” 

a heart, Willie,’ he ansers. ‘‘What would 
ynes and Marinelli and Lang do if a bug like 
sop all their honors your very Ist. season?” 
upper I took a little walk up and down the 
imes for the sake of the air and exercise and 
| a few freinds or aquaintance, but did not see 
jew; but I guess she will be ringeing me up 
jhen she sees in the papers what I done this 


afternoon. So then I came over here to the tack room to do 
some writeing, but I do not feel like writeing much on 
account my hand still pains from where it landed on young 
Danny O’reilley’s eye for calling me swell-headed at supper 
time over to the boardeing house, but when I had finished 
with him it was his head was swole, not my head. 


BOWIE RACE TRACK, April 5. 

Well, I am sure tired tonight and you would think some 
of these race-horse owners would oncet in a while think of 
the old adverb about ‘‘ Rember the Sabbath day and keep 
it wholey.”” But, no, every day is labor day with them and 
a boy don’t get no more rest in this business than what he 
could put in his eye. 

Last night I was kind of late getting back to the house on 
account I had took a long walk up and down the road 
partly for the exercise and partly because Alice phoned me 
in the morning and congratulate me on winneing the race 
the day before, and when I said to her When will I see you? 
she said maybe she would be walking past the track in the 
evening. So of course I did not want to disappoint no little 
girly who takes such an interest in a man as she does, and 
it is kind of pathletic the way she wants to know every- 
thing about me and what I been doing and weather we got 
any new horses in our barn and goodness knows what else. 
But I guess she could not manage to sneak out on her old 
lady or else her pop had tooken a turn for the worst, be- 
cause she did not show up, although I waited for quite a 
while, and when I got to the boardeing house there was 
Mister Robbins and kind of hot from waiting for me over 
2 hours. 

“Where in the aitch have you been all this time?” he 
hollers. 

“Oh, just out for a little stroll,’ I ansers very dignifried. 
“Why, do my nights belong to you as well as my days, 
Mister Robbins?” 

“Everything about you belongs to me, worse luck,” he 
repplies, kiddeing as usual. “And if you don’t believe it 
just take a peek at the contrack I got on you some time.” 

“Well,” I says, “I guess you wouldn’t have no trouble 
disposeing of that contrack for a big price if you wanted to.” 

“Dispose of it?” he says. “‘Why only the night before 
last old Tom McCune come into my room at the hotel with 
his tongeu fair hanging out for a drink, and when I offered 
him a hole bottle of the best Scotch wiskey ever brewed in 
the state of Maryland provided he would take you along 
with it, the old sinner walked out on me insulted.” 

“Ts that so?” I comes back. ‘‘ Well, Mister Robbins, if 
you would give me a mount oncet in a while and let me 
show my stuff, maybe Hildreth or Ross or some of them 


big ones would be glad to grab me without no crock of 
wiskey throwed in.” 

“Maybe Bud Fisher could use you at that,’’ he repplies, 
“because owneing you would give him many’s the idea for 
that comical stripe he draws for the papers. But what I 
been waiting for is not to be exchanging compliments with 
you, Willie, but to tell you to be over to the track at 4 
o’clock without fail.”’ 

“Four o’clock in the morning?” I says. ‘‘ What are you 
going to pull off that earley—a merder?” 

“Tf you ain’t there promp to the minute there will un- 
doubtlessly be merder did; with you as the subjeck,” he 
ansers. 

“Ts that so?” I repplies sarcastic, and we left it at 
that. 

But after I had went to bed I got to thinking that he 
ain’t such a bad old scout, Mister Robbins, even if he is a 
awful kidder; so just to huemor him I was at the barn 
about 5 minutes to 4, although I felt like strangleing young 
Srimp McGarrigle laying there in the bed snoreing like a 
saxophone and me haveing to turn out in the dark and 
cold. And when I got to our barn, there was the boss and 
Smokey Absalom, our swipe, putteing the tack on a big 
black geldin that was a stranger to me. 

“What one is this?” I inquires. 

“Never you mind what one is this,’ Mister R. ansers. 
“This horse is sort of shy and don’t like to do his stuff in 
front of company, so you climb up there, Willie, and gallop 
him nice and slow around the track oncet, and the 2nd. 
time round turn him loose at the 14 mile post and set him 
down good and hard the rest of the way, but don’t use the 
bat on him.” 

So I done as he said and the 2nd. time round I set him 
down hard from the 1% and he finished as full of run as a 
cold in the head so I could hardly stop him. And when I 
finably got him pulled up I jogged him back to where the 
boss was setting on the fence with his big gold kettle in 
his hand. 

“Well, what did we do the 1% in?”’ I inquires. 

“Oh, about 56 or 69 or thereabouts in round numbers,” 
he repplies. 

“Ts that so?’’ I says laugheingly. ‘‘Then all I got to say 
is you must of gave that kettle a speed powder or else you 
snapped her at the 3-furlong pole, because if that trip was 
a second more than 49 I hope I may never win the Ken- 
tucky Dearby.” 

“You go on back to the house and get a little beauty 
sleep, Willie,’ he ansers. ‘“‘What with staying out late at 
night and your literatury work and so forth you have 

(Continued on Page 82) 


She Takes a Look in Our Directions and When She Sees Me She Waves Her Hand and Blows Me a Kiss 
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For the Second Time That Day a Stender Young Lady Bounded and Rebounded Upon Oscar’s Chest 


hands and feet. That is to say, at the age of fifteen 

Oscar’s bantam frame having produced heavyweight 
extremities, it rested from its labors for some considerable 
space and devoted itself solely to the process of learning to 
manipulate those magnificent organs of grasp and locomo- 
tion. Nature, however, that inexorable mistress of con- 
sistency, was busied with Oscar during this suspensive 
period. With intention that he should emerge at the age 
of seventeen with all parts fitly framed and joined to- 
gether, she was even then encouraging within him an 
enormous regard for food and as a corollary a regard for the 
providers of food. 

The fact that these providers happened to be of the 
opposite sex was merely incidental. Mrs. Wackernagel 
herself was, of course, the principal servitor during those 
two years in which Oscar extended latitudinally from a 
skimpy thirty-four to a perfect forty and longitudinally 
from four-feet-eight to six-feet-two. Three times a day he 
devastated her plenteous board. In the hollow stretches 
between, his casual eyes roving for calories encountered the 
plethoric lunch basket of one Lettie Poffenbarger. 

Whether Miss Poffenbarger herself.had anything to do 
with motivating the encounter is beside the matter. ‘‘Och, 
my,’’ she exclaimed one afternoon at the hour of four as she 
paused upon the porch of the Heitville Preparatory, ‘‘it 
does now kreistle me fur to pack home along such a pail 
fulled of wittles. But I can’t otherwise put down the hearty 
meals like mom puts them up fur me.” 

Oscar, who was fortifying himself for the journey home- 
ward with the last of an inadequate supply of apples, 
slanted an eye toward the pail. 

Miss Poffenbarger lifted the lid and stared regretfully 
within. ‘‘And it ain’t only the cheesecake,” she itemized, 
“but here’s them there pickled beets and them there rusks 
yet. But, then, if worser comes oncet to worst, I guess I 
could anyhow throw it aways.” 

Oscar heroically bolted the remaining quarter of the 
apple and eyed her sternly. “It’s asin fur to waste wittles,”’ 
he adjured hoarsely. 

“Well, I was just conceitin’ I’d hist it off the covered 
bridge when nobody was lookin’,’’ murmured Miss Lettie. 
“But mebbe that there’s be a sin to my credit, too, I don’t 
know.”’ 

Oscar’s reply was to stride with her to the covered bridge, 
there to take the practical measures necessary to insure 
that his schoolmate would not be overcome by sinful reck- 
lessness. The save-the-food campaign thus instituted 
continued until the closing of the school term some two 
months later; and, it is to be presumed, would have been 
prosecuted with the same diligence during the following 
term had not Miss Lettie’s practical parents hustled her 
off to a business college at Yingstown some hundred miles 


I TOOK Oscar Wackernagel two years to grow up to his 


distant. Oscar’s stomach at the beginning of his sixteenth - 


year was thus left unto him desolate. 

It savored of the providential that he was soon there- 
after led into intimacy with the champion cake baker of 
Buthouse County. Upon the day of the annual county 
fair, driven by sudden shower into the shed reserved for the 
housewives’ exhibits, Oscar was amazed to see a timid 


classmate the center of a vociferous throng. High upon a 
barrel stood little Minnie Swengel; in her small hands she 
held a monumental cake which had just been awarded the 
prize over a table full of similar confections. She was a 
noiseless wisp of the blue-and-white variety; Oscar had 
never done her even the passing homage of a well-directed 
spitball. Now even the heavens above conspired to make 
her suddenly noteworthy in his eyes; the sun, riving the 
clouds for an instant, shone through a crack in the roof and 
laid a patina of gold upon her ash-colored hair; it slanted a 
long finger at the swirls of lovely pink in her cheeks and 
lingered for a moment upon the cake itself, making it ap- 
pear even more huge, more glistening than it really was. 
The meager little creature holding it forth was transformed 
for the moment into a Goddess of Plenty; and Oscar’s 
dazzled gaze never afterward saw her otherwise. 

She lifted her timid eyes; they encountered Oscar’s, 
painful with surprise and hunger; she crumpled slightly at 
the waistline, the cake began to tremble, and she begged in 
piteous accents to be lifted from the barrel. 

“She’s just natured to be a good cook,’”’ Mrs. Swengel 
was shrilling proudly. ‘‘My mother on my side inherits it 
to her. Yes, oncet a week still she lays ower a bakin’; and 
it’s always just alike tasty, and that’s the given truth.” 

Oscar made his way toward the door 
to observe the weather; but all interests 
in climatic conditions suddenly ceased asa 
murmur rose about him: “She’s goin’ fur 
to pass it! She’s a-cuttin’ it a’ready!”’ 

The champion passed 
the cake herself. When 
she reached Oscar she did 
not look up at him. But 
she silently pointed 
toward the largest piece 
upon the platter. 

Oscar accepted the 
omen, and cake in hand 
strode forth into a world 
of glittering promise. But 
he did not stride far. A 
couple of bags of peanuts 
and a wiener sandwich 
served only to emphasize 
a vague sad yearning 
which impelled him again 
and again to the entrance 
of the housewives’ ex- 
hibits. 

When the champion 
finally came forth he man- 
aged to cleave the clouds 
of glory she was trailing 
in her wake in the form 
of congratulatory neigh- 
bors, and to whisper in 
her ear, “I might mebbe 
be passin’ your way out 
Sunday after.’” Again her 
eyes did not quite make 
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Oscar’s own, but her slight be 
and a sound caught in her thro; 

She lived in Yoder Run, a 
munity adjacent to Heitville. ( 
ing humid Sunday, then, Oscar 
be passing through Yoder Run 
swayed back of the Wacker 
Minnie happened to be leaning o 

Subsequent Sundays, humid 
wise, found him happening it 
direction. Oscar, indeed, during 
his seventeenth year divided his 
between the Swengel and the | 
tables. : 

This was well pleasing in the 
Swengels, for they believed the 
to be the richest family in the cou 
also highly gratifying to the W 
for they believed the Swengel 
richest family in the county. 
until Oscar’s seventeenth birth 
minent that the ant in the sir 
covered, and this particular ant was a large. 
one, being personified by nothing less than tl 
slothful Oscar himself. The criminal extent 
slothfulness was revealed during a heated di 
tween his parents over a problem incident to tl 
ing birthday. 

For Heitville, which washes on Monday, irc 
day and sweeps on Wednesday, likewise inexora 
its youth at the age of seventeen with a vehicle 
into the matrimonial race at full speed. Bu 
already dashed. Was he a candidate, then, f 
monial horse and top buggy? 

Mrs. Wackernagel averred in high soprano | 
Mr. Wackernagel averred in deep bass that 

“He has made his market a’ready,”’ Mr. W: 
Niagara Falls mustache boomed 3 
as with the sound of many waters. 
“What fur sense would it make M 
fur me to spend at him fur a rig / 
when he is fixed all?” 
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**Och, You Tatk Dumb!’ 


“Och, you talk 
dumb!’’ Mrs. 
Wackernagel’sknit- 
tingneedlesclashed. 
“Because that boy 
is that smart yet 
that he starts early 
out and makes up to 
the best house- 
worker inthe 
county, then fur 
that his pop won’t 
give him dare fur to 
beau her onto a 
buggy. You will git 
a shamed face in 
front of the town, so 
good-fixed like what 
you are, if that boy 
has got to go settin’ 
up with his girl onto 
just his own feet 
still.” 

Mr. Wackernagel 

nonchalantly 
turned his news- 
paper. Mrs. Wack- 
ernagel eyed him 
redly; then she 
yng needles through the tight knot of her hair and 
) commit hara-kiri upon her maternal feelings. 
and leave me tell youse somepun,”’ the soprano 
‘ominous mezzo forte. ‘‘He ain’t made his 
\” The newspaper crashed. ‘No, and that he 
jain’t popped nothing and she ain’t passed him 
9 


| 


ke in Hand, Strode Forth 


orld of Glittering Promise 


led stiffly backward. He slanted stiffly forward. 
Jopped yet? What fur a reason ain’t he popped 
| keepin’ comp’ny fur a year a’ready? Three 
1 runnin’ was looked to as gittin’ down to biz 
is a young single. Was you astin’ it off him 
opped?”’ 
\ckernagel shook her geisha coiffure mournfully. 
| was tellin’ me. And Minnie she cries somepun 
) Hesets still, and eats the wittles off them, but 
. no furder. He ain’t ever led her on with no 
is. And fur why?” cracked Mrs. Wackernagel 
) climax. ‘What fur a reason yet, you ast me? 
rou what fur a reason yet: Our Oscar is that 
ine knows he would look like a poor shakes fur to 
) stand up with him to say ‘Yes’ when he ain’t 
zy to pack her to the preacher. Yes, I would 
ow, a rich ketch like what she is! And you'll be 
r out of the family before ever you git her intoit, 
)the penny like what you are!”’ 
ikernagel rose in a fury of exasperation. “I will 
ithat he means by wittlin’ off Swengel free fur 
scar! You come quick here!’’ He clutched the 
) of Niagara Falls between stubborn eyeteeth. 
forth as the buggy goes, if I am a-gittin’ one— 
*t—he would likely go a-copyin’ Doc Strunk’s 
\tin’ in his onmannerly ottamobill after one girl 
/ow many.” He flung open the door upon the 
(oellowed “Oscar!” 
sus!’ Mrs. Wackernagel distractedly stabbed 
iwith one of the needles. “What a black shame 
C0 put onto his boy yet! Like as if our Oscar 
7 it wasn’t moral fur to set up with two girls to 
'1 draw my breath!” 
‘ materialized at that moment through an 
lis expression of pained amazement and the 
hue of one of his ears might have led a suspicious 
the conclusion that the keyhole had been sub- 
her than its customary use. 
hat about this Swengel girl?’”” demanded Mr. 
vel. “Was you eatin’ off Swengel free of board 
Lyin’ him back with no intentions?” 
" eyes upon his mother’s lips Oscar enunciated 
nfalteringly, “‘Well, I guess I couldn’t plague a 
‘ndin’ up before the preacher oncet if I ain’t got 
ir to pack her to the church, kin 1?. Anyways 
‘ketch like what this here one is.” 
aturday afternoon before the anniversarial 
Wackernagel silently appeared in the side 
a shining black top buggy. 
ces now somepun stylish!’’ panted Mrs. 
el as she ambled about it. ‘‘Ain’t not, Oscar? 
innie could make wonderful high society a-ridin’ 
{vn and a-wavin’ that way with the whip. You 
“ed tossels at the bridle, now, fur to match up 
here wheels.” 
els, heh?” thundered his father, whose temper 
Proportion as his purse had fallen. “I never 
Penders like where I got married into. You let 
sels, and you listen on me. I’m expectin’ results 
buggy, and you know plenty good who 
you git flighty and go galliwantin’ with any 


such others, I’ll quick fetch off you both the rig and both 
the horse.” 

“T ain’t lookin’ fur no such others,” grunted Oscar. 

, But that was not saying that others were not looking for 
im! 

Oscar sat in the family pew upon his natal day, his eyes 
roving intermittently toward the inclosure at the left of the 
pulpit. Within this inclosure with an energy incredible in 
her demure little body Minnie Swengel not only pumped 
the organ and performed upon its keys, but also led the 
choir in shrill sweet soprano. The word “led” is not ill- 
advised, for in the dramatic passages of the hymns where 
more physical force was required for evoking the accom- 
paniment, Minnie in a fine frenzy of accomplishment 
usually left the fat alto and the florid bass a full bar in the 
rear. Thus, when Minnie was pealing forth a triumphant 
“Amen” her companions were still perspiring ‘‘on that 
beautiful shore.” 

That Mr. Wackernagel was not insensible to this activity 
on the part of his prospective daughter-in-law was evi- 
denced by the forceful elbow with which he nudged his son 
as the two stepped out upon the porch after the services. 

“Take notice to how she makes up and down onto that 
organ. She tromps miles onto it without moving a step 
yet. It will give good meals if she steps that lively onto the 
kitchen. And,’ he concluded darkly, “it ain’t likely I’m 
the only one where takes notice to it, neither.” 

Oscar side-stepped the nudge and took up his wonted 
stand at the foot of the steps, whence a few minutes later he 
loitered down the walk with the young organist. 

““Mom give me dare to make such a cake ower your 
birthday,” she confided breathlessly. ‘Six layers with 
such pink icin’ amongst it.” 

Oscar breathed hard. 

““Mebhe if I come early out, we could set and eat twicet 
off it anyways.” 

“Mebbe. But don’t do it to come too early. Lizzie 
Hangen has got two new twins, and she give us the inwita- 
tion fur to eat the noon meal here in town and see them 
oncet.”’ 

“Twins!’”’ Oscar kicked disdainfully at the churchyard 
turf. “Gosh! What would anybody want to go fur to gape 
at twins fur? Squallin’ insects!” 

Minnie’s meek face ended in a chin unexpectedly square. 
That Oscar had affronted the perquisites peculiar to her 
maternal sex was manifest by a sudden thrusting forward 
of this feature as she remarked severely, ‘“‘Why, Oscar! 
You was now little yourself oncet a’ready!”’ 

“Well, I wasn’t twins anyhow. But git loose from them 
as soon as youse otherwise kin. And then, till it comes 
evening church, youse will git 
your first ride onto my new 
buggy.” 

“Oh, Oscar!” A tide of 
pleasure flushed Minnie’s 
cheeks as pink as the roses on 
her hat. ‘‘Won’t we make 
grand, though?” Her little 
face grew serious with respon- 
sibility even in that moment 


Oscar Happened 
to be Passing 
Through Yoder 
Run Astride the 
Swayed Back of 
the Wackernagel 
Steed. Minnie 
Happened to be 
Leaning 

Over Her Gate 
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of high emotion. “‘And mebbe whiles we’re ridin’ youse 
would stop me off at the Schlaegels’ fur to git a cake yeast. 
Here if I ain’t that dumb that I went to work and let my 
yeast starter git all.” ri 

“Will they make grand oncet?”’ tittered Mrs. Swengel, 
who in rapt communion with Mrs. Wackernagel was brush- 
ing past at the moment. ‘“‘Say, now, that makes a thought 
fur me. It wouldn’t go bad with us if you was to ride with 
mister out this after and make a supprise on Oscar fur his 
birthday. We could lay on the table early fur supper and 
then see how it makes with them when they ride off on the 
buggy.” 

“Yes, well,’’ meditated Mrs. Wackernagel, “‘but then 
agin, if I could fetch mister off his Sunday nap oncet?”’ 

“Well, see, anyhow!” cried Mrs. Swengel in mysterious 
farewell as Oscar approached. 

The inauspicious twins deterred him not at all from 
making his usual early start to the Swengels’. There was 
no reason, he argued, why he should not be proceeding in 
slow magnificence toward the ceremonial cake. 

But, alas! A mile and a half from the village there was a 
crossroads, that fatal intersection in so many lives which 
would be blameless were there no crossroads in them. Both 
roads led to the Swengels’; if Oscar had but taken the one 
which his parents were later to travel the tumultuous 
incidents of the afternoon would not need to be recorded. 

Nine-tenths of Oscar’s mental activity as he rode along 
was centered upon the six-layer cake. The other tenth con- 
cerned itself casually with the proposal of marriage which 
the two families appeared to deem so surprisingly impor- 
tant. To him it had been perfectly obvious from the day 
upon which she had been proclaimed champion cake baker 
that he would some day lead her via the altar to his own 
domestic range. Not much mentality, casual or otherwise, 
was necessary 
for so simple 
a performance. 
(Continued on 
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forest in Montana were working their 

way down a very rough cafion in which 
there was no sign of atrail. Fifty years before, 
a forest fire had swept across the region, leay- 
ing behind it a snarl of burned logs among 
blackened standing trunks, making progress 
slow and difficult. Often they found their way 
blocked with a log over which they could not 
jump their saddle and pack animals. Huge 
granite bowlders scattered along the bottom 
of the narrow cafion added to the troubles of 
the rangers. Finally they reached two bowl- 
ders each as large as a box car and perhaps ten 
feet high, that some centuries ago had been 
dislodged from the rim rock above and thun- 
dering down the cafion’s side, had found a 
final resting place in its bed. 

When old Mother Nature dropped them 
there she left them lying in a sort of V shape, 
but not quite touching at the point of the V. 
Here there was a gap between the two, but so 
narrow that the men doubted if their horses 
could pass through; certainly they could not 
with saddles and packs in place. 

On either side of these bowlders a tangle of 
down timber, underbrush and smaller bowl- 
ders made it plain that if the gap would pass 
the stripped horses it would be much less labor 
to unpack and unsaddle than to chop their 
way around. 

On top of the rocks spanning the opening 
was a short pole, which they judged had been 
placed there for some purpose. Dismounting 
to investigate they started through the narrow 
passage, but stopped short, for there before 
them on the ground was the dried-out carcass 
of a horse, dead for many months. Its right 
front leg was fast in the powerful jaws of a 
huge steel bear trap. Evidently the person 
who placed the trap there had done so in the 
expectation that bruin must pass through the 
gap going either up or down the cafion. From 
the pole overhead hung a piece of baling wire, 
which they had not noticed at first. This wire 
came down to about five feet above the trap 
lying below it, and a loop in its lower end had 
undoubtedly held a bait of some kind—a jack 
rabbit, a sage hen or a piece of bacon. Swing- 
ing free as it did, any bear passing through the 
gap would have its eyes fixed on the bait above 
and thus blunder blindly into the trap cun- 
ningly concealed with grass and leaves. 

“An old-time trapper’s trick,’’ remarked one 
of the rangers. : 

But alas for the plans of the bear hunter, 
this horse, probably looking for water in the 


S tee years ago two rangers on a national 


cafion, had started through the gap, stepped on the pan of 
the trap and had died, a helpless prisoner, for the ten feet 
of log chain fastened to the trap had a heavy log drag 
at one end that could be moved only by a grizzly, and 
then not far. The leg in the trap was broken, possibly by 
the snap of those giant jaws, possibly by the horse in 


his hopeless struggles to escape. 

Both men at once recognized 
the horse as one lost by a hunt- 
ing party several months before, 
for although badly torn by bears 
and other wild animals, enough 
was left of the desiccated hide to 
show its color and the brand on 
its left hip. 


Alin Unknown Trapper 


lee two men managed to open 
the jaws of the trap far enough 
to get the leg out. Then they gave 
the trap a careful inspection to 
determine its ownership if possi- 
ble. Most trappers mark their 
traps by pricking upon it with a 
steel punch, their initials or some 
brand. Careful examination, 
however, failed to disclose a sin- 
gle mark that would lead to the 
identification of the man who 
placed it there. It weighed fully 
sixty pounds and as the rangers 
had their pack animals pretty 
heavily loaded they put it and 
the log chain up on top of a 
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The Late Paul Rainey With His Dogs Treeing a Black Bear in the 


White River National Forest, Colorado 


small bowlder, where, if wanted later on, it could be found 
readily. : 

Up to the present time the man who set'this trap has not 
been discovered. Whether he came back to examine it and, 
finding the horse caught, left everything as it was for fear 
he might have to pay for the dead horse or whether he. was 


PHOTO, FROM BIOLOGICAL SURVEY 
Government Hunter C. H. McMillion and the Sheep:Killing Bear Which He 
Captured in Clallam County, Washington 
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called suddenly away and abando; 
will probably never be known. T} 
the possibility that he did not kn 
try very well and was unable to lo 
where he had set it. ; 

Forest rangers frequently ene 
in the wild country over which 
The Forest Service does not apy 
ing bears of any kind out of seas 
for the lust to kill. 

The service believes these anim 
treated as game animals, and sho: 
only at certain seasons when tl 
be saved and the pelt is at its] 
Western states now class them ; 
protect them accordingly. 


Capable Game Ward 


ECENTLY in Northern Ari 
hunters ran across a giant sil 
mountains, a female with two cu 
than a month or two old. The 
three, taking only the claws of tl 
trophies, leaving meat and hide 
. latter of no use at that season of 
wanton outrageous waste of anil 
to be defended or supported by 
arguments. 

There are, of course, occasiona 
raid the sheepman’s flock or the | 
pens and calf lots, but these are 
course should be killed. Under o 
ditions bears seldom feed on fresh 
rodents, such as mice, chipmunks 
ers, young birds, the larve of 
and such insects, and grubs in old 
form the greater part of their fooc 
great fishermen, being exceeding 
scooping out of shallow pools an 
of all sizes. The way a bear hz 
clumsy-looking forepaws when fis 
velous. ‘ 

Forest officers are requested 
annual report on the fish and gam 
of each forest. 

Last year a forest ranger in C 
porting on the fishing streams in 
stated that a certain cafion thro 
trout stream flowed had been ek 
entire season in order to give the tr 
to increase in size and numbers. 

_..“It was not necessary for me t 
part of the stream to prevent fish 
ported, ‘‘because a fine large cin 
and three cubs spent the summ 

banks. They did take out a few fish, but 
them ten times over, for due to their kno 
there they scared a number of would-be spo 
to death and kept the cafion practically fre 
men and tourists all summer long. Being prote 
no one dared kill them and the old one wo 
worth a cent. I call 
‘short-term game wa 


In Northern New! 
years ago a stockmal 
daughter went 01 
gathering expedition 
staid old ex-cow pon} 
arickety top buggy # 
a wide cafion about 
above’ the ranch, ¥ 
was a good-sized gr 
plum trees. The hors¢ 
a tree, and with a I 
basket to hold the |! 
couple of sheets tospr 
the trees they enteré 
thicket. They had b 
that bears loved plum 
be met up with, buttl 
to be turned from thé 
fill the: pantry shelve 
jelly and plum butter! 
of bears. The daught 
the sheets, stopped 
fairly breaking 4 
plums. As if prey 
a bed at home sh 
(Continued on 
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\lso he is 
| Foreign Affairs, com- 
nmittee on the budget, 
of Lyons. Thus, regu- 
morning, he hits the 
| of the newspapers with 
Prime Minister he may 


onger than did the ma- 
‘is predecessors—or he 
In France, more than 
oPrime Ministers come 
r Ministers go. Usually 
. brief between the an- 
«ts that another govern- 
sallen and that another 
fae opposition has been 
jwer. Even Clemenceau, 
sin haste and hailed as 
“ance at the war’s dark- 
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4, the crisis had passed 
)iticians were themselves 
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result of the new order 
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swept away the famous wartime bloc national 
yl. 


_ The Herriot Majority 
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PHOTOS. FROM THE PICTORIAL PRESS, N.Y. C. 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald Welcoming Premier Herriot of France on His Arrival at Victoria Station for the Allied Conference in London 
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Monsieur Herriot and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald Resting on the Top of Cymbeline’s Mount, Chequers 
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the leadership of Herriot, but rather to present the leader 
himself, and his qualities—qualities not only for arriving 
at an office where he becomes an important person in world 
affairs but also for the more difficult job of keeping the 
office now that he has it. The veteran Briand forms a part 
of the Herriot majority, and this brilliant but erratic states- 
man might be persuaded to try the premiership for the 
eighth time. Also there now lurks in the background of 
French politics that imposing and dramatic figure of the 
exile. It should be remembered, and it is remembered in 
France, that Herriot and Joseph Caillaux are of the same 
political faith. If the one fails the other might be called 
upon to succeed. 

The radical party which Herriot leads—the word “radi- 
cal” in French corresponds rather with the English word 
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“democrat”? or ‘‘lib- 
eral” than with ‘‘rad- 
ical’’—has 139 
deputies. The Herriot 
majority depends on 
the support of the Socialists, who 
have 104 deputies, and the Socialist 
Reformers, who have 438. The So- 
cialists, however, have refused to 
enter the cabinet, and all the min- 
isters are radicals. Thus Herriot is 
at the mercy of the Socialists, and if 
he falls he may. be succeeded for a 
brief period by a Socialist govern- 
ment, with his radicals then play- 
ing the réle of silent partners. And 
so it can be seen how juggling, bal- 
ancing, side-stepping must be com- 
bined with sure-footedness, 
promise-keeping and platform ora- 
tory, in order that the inevitable 
change shall not be too abrupt. 


An Admirable Crichton 


F VERSATILITY is an attri- 

bute of success, then Herriot 
should travel fairly far on the road, 
for he possesses it to the most amaz- 
ing degree of perhaps any French- 
man in public life. He isa graduate 
of the Ecole Normale; and it is said 
of the Normalians, as they are 
called, that they can do almost any 
thing better than just fairly well. 
Take Herriot, for example, in the réle of author; the pres- 
ent French Premier can turn out an article one day on the 
Chicago packing industry, and the next day one on art in 
Constantinople. They are not slender newspaper stories, 
but articles which show erudition, literary talent, an ever- 
observing eye and a catholic interest. He has both written 
and lectured on such varied themes as Jeanne d’Arc, the 
future of railways, Rembrandt, libraries for children, Na- 
poleon, art in the novels of d’Annunzio, Anatole France, 
Goethe, the modern city and garden, the naturalist Fabre, 
and the land question. 

The name Herriot, as Prime Minister, spells something 
of relief, inasmuch as it has never been seen in such rela- 
tion before, and only once—for three months when he was 
Minister of Public Works in one of the Briand cabinets— 
has it ever ap- 
peared on a gov- 
ernment list. The 
many repetitions 
of such names as 
Briand, Barthou, 
Doumergue, 
Ribot, Painlevé 
and even Clemen- 
ceau, in cabinet 
after cabinet, 
slated for either 
the same job or 
another, has often 
brought the criti- 
cism that cabinet 
positions in 
France belonged 
to a select com- 
pany, and that 
there was no broad 
field from which 
to choose. True, 
Herriot has been 
both senator and 
deputy for many 
years, but he was 
so accustomed to 
being the leader of 
the opposition 
that it took him 
some time to ac- 
custom himself to 
power. Thus in a 
recent important 
debate in the Sen- 
ate over the Lon- 
don accord, 
several times he 
unconsciously 
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gaard’s Mills, its open door making a still 

blacker patch against the darkness of the 
threatening night. Back of the siding, the moun- 
tain went upward and lost 
itself in the gloom, where a 
hollow wind sounded, roar- 
ing across the summit. A 
furtive figure came up the 
track, hesitated, then 
heaved itself up with power- 
ful arms and stood in the 
ear door, listening. 

From one end of the 
blackness came a guttural 
snore. The new arrival 
stole in that direction, pro- 
duced asmall flashlight and 
illuminated the sprawled 
form of a sleeping man with 
an empty bottle beside him. 

“Dead to the world!” 
muttered the stranger. 

He was a giant of a man, 
with a big brutal face and 
milky-blue eyes. His hair 
was yellowish and his lashes 
and mustache of a pale neu- 
tral color. When he smiled 
his upper lip strained toward 
his nose, carrying the pale 
mustache with it, display- 
ing the entire gum beneath 
and the tobacco-stained 
teeth. 

With the deftness of long 
experience, he explored the 
sleeping man’s clothing, but 
found nothing. Disappoint- 
ment filled him with a sav- 
age rage and he drew back 
a heavy foot to kick the un- 
conscious cause of it, then 
thought better of the mat- 
ter. 

“Let him freeze!” he 
whispered to himself. “It’ll 
serve him right, spendin’ all 
his money on jackass, and 
me ain’t had a bite to eat 
since mornin’!”’ 

The giant slipped back 
and stood at the edge of the 
door, looking across the 
tracks to the lighted 
window, where old Jorgen 
Jensen sat at his little post- 
office desk, posting his 
books. The whole interior 
of the building was plainly 
visible, a typical mountain 
store, with the post office 
in front. Across from the 
letter case two mensat upon 
the counter, smoking. One 
wore a heavy Mackinaw 
and the other was dressed in a blue jumper and overalls. 
Both wore heavy hobnailed boots. Jensen took a roll of 
bills and some silver from a drawer and began counting. 
The sinister figure in the box car stiffened. : 

“Pretty quiet these days, Jorgen,’”’ said the man in the 
Mackinaw. ‘Not like it used to be in the old days, when 
this was a big loggin’ camp.” Jensen nodded and went on 
counting. ‘‘ Don’t you ever get lonesome, Jorgen,’’ pursued 
the conversationalist, ‘livin’ down here all alone? Why, 
when me and Jake Adams go home there won’t be a soul 
left down here in the cafion. Notasoul but you. I’d think 
you’d be uneasy.” 

Old Jorgen grinned good-naturedly and piled the cur- 
rency beside the oil lamp. “I aim to take care of myself, 
Bob,” hesaid. ‘Been doin’ it for fifty years, mostly.” He 
took up his store books and began going over them. 

The figure in the car door looked up toward the invisible 
sky. A stray drop of sleet struck, stinging, against his face 
and he shivered, cursing the weather and cursing the luck 
that had caused him to be kicked off a passenger train in 
this remote wilderness. Cold! Not a cent in his pockets 
and nothing to eat all day. His milky-blue eyes went back 
to the sturdy old figure in the post-office window, the little 
pile of currency beside it. 

“Well, it’s nine o’clock,’”’ said the man in the Mackinaw. 
Both loafers slid from the counter and yawned, buttoning 
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their coats. They told Jorgen good night and came out, 
throwing experienced glances upward. 

‘Comin’ on to storm,” said the man in the Mackinaw. 
His companion agreed. “Snow before mornin’, sure,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ Well, it’s the end of November. We was about due 
to get some fallin’ weather.” 

The two men disappeared in the night, climbing the 
wagon road that led up the mountain. Their shod feet 
clattered on the frozen ground. 

An hour went by and still Jensen worked patiently over 
his books. The telephone rang and he went to answer it. 
He returned in a few minutes and resumed his work. The 
lurking figure in the car door swore bitterly beneath his 
breath. 

A chill wind now wailed in the telegraph wires and went 
moaning on through the ragged growth of pine and fir 
that clothed the slope about the deserted logging camp. 
Fitful flurries of sleety rain lashed against the car and 
across the cafion an owl hooted. 

The man in the car door stiffened again, licking his lips 
like a wolf. Jensen had risen and was gathering up his 
books and currency. From a drawer beside him he took an 
automatic also, and started tramping back toward the 
safe at the rear of the store. The man across the tracks 
lowered his great body carefully to the ground. His feet 
made no sound as he crept across the tracks. 
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What if it’s a Hundred? I’m a Big Strong Guy 


Jensen put the revolver on thi 
counter and knelt before the safe ¢ 
a slight chill, as though the fro 
opened, but he thought nothing of i 

the safe door’ 
very sleepy. 
It came ¢ 
moved aside » 
pile of curre 
floor. He had 
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figure careles: 
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the floor beside 
figure. : 
“Twelve — 
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to his feet ane 
at the floor a 
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any human 
. “Stingy old st 
tered, and b 
open the regis 
There wast 
in the registe 
and he shove 
patiently asi 
with the stam 
“Too dange 

cided. “If I 

get suspected 
it funny I had so many stamps on me.”’ He 
think, and as he thought, an uneasiness cre] 

“Tt wasn’t worth it!”’ he decided. ‘‘Twe 
if I was in San Francisco, now, it would be € 
here in this mountain country it’s goin’ to b 
railroad won’t be safe, either. They’ll find thi 
the morning, and then the word’ll go from 0! 
railroad to the other. Wish I’d thought of thé 


. aguy’s hungry, what’s he goin’ to do? I alway 


sive. Work the stuff first and think afterwar 
to do some smooth thinkin’ now, or they'll gt 
The wailing of the wires outside came to 
porcine mind was more than ever terrified 
sounded like accusing voices, flying up and d 
He put Jensen’s automatic upon the count 
looted post-office matter and looked about. 
upon a railway map which Jorgen had tacked! 
for the convenience of his customers. The 
down and spread it upon the counter, clamp 
between his heavy spatulate thumb and fingé 
“‘Le’s see,” he muttered. “I’m here.” Th 
finger of the other hand pressed hard upé 
marked Damgaard’s Mills. The finger trave 
across the map and stopped. “Signal Valle 
“T remember that dump; a little flag station 
railroad. I judge it’s only about seventy-five 
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tif it’s a hundred? I’m a big strong guy and a 
'won’t hurt me none, especially if it saves my 
fr, all I got to do is to tramp straight east.’ 
fred up his earnings and dropped them in his 
‘loing this he was conscious of some sticky fluid 
, his finger and abstractedly he wiped it off 
pusers, still thinking with his slow mind. He 
to prowl about the place, seeking food. Hang- 
ye safe, he found an old pack bag. He looked 
jek of tinned goods and chose some compressed 
ok nine of the little blue wedge-shaped tins and 
/t he had enough food. More than food, he 
jrettes. He finished filling the bag with ciga- 
)g it to his shoulders and blew out the light. 

xt him when he stepped outside. The wind 
a the cafion, filling the air with dead leaves and 
w that was half rain. The uneasy feeling grew 
ij; brute soul. They’d get him, sure! Then pres- 
jked across at the open car door, now hardly 
ye superior darkness of the stormy night. 

‘e thought, and grinned. 
ig the store, he groped back to the end of the 


; gathered up the pile of stamps and registered 


ser with the dead man’s gun, then went across 
ieee stood for a moment, listening intently. The 
‘snore could be heard even above the noise of 
jind for the second time the killer heaved him- 
When he reappeared and dropped to the ground 
ys convulsed with mirth. 

jteach him to spend all his money for booze!” 
|. “Wait till he wakes up! Oh, boy, wait till 
akes up!” 

ikling, he moved away along the track, walking 
salthy step of a beast of prey. He disappeared 
} ess and his going was like the passing of a black 
ing back to its native hell. 


I 


OTTER, mountain trapper-sheriff, had come 
(Wittneyville to have a bad tooth extracted. In 
stairs bedroom of the little mountain hotel he 
mis sleep, for his face hurt abominably. He came 


bec: . “Teeter Snipes!’’ Reiterated the Amused Killer. 


awake, finally, and observed that it was morning, noting 
also the suggestion of frying bacon coming from below. 
He stuck his tongue into the cavity left by the departing 
tooth and the place felt like a deep spot in the Grand 
Cafion and throbbed like a broken heart. Adding to 
Tally’s misery, his rheumatism had come awake at the 
approach of the storm and a pain shot through his shoulder 
with the viciousness of a red-hot poker. 

Tally got up and dressed, groaning dismally. A mean 
wind shook the house and through the window he saw the 
snow whirling down the street. He went downstairs; and 
though it was yet too early for many boarders, he found 
Cap Bailey seated near the stove, eating his breakfast. 
Cap Bailey was a hang-over from the old livery-stable 
days. He smelled of the stable and wore enough whiskers 
to stuff a mattress. 

“Hello, Tally!” he greeted cordially. ‘‘Come over and 
set. You heard the news yet? Jorgen Jensen has been 
murdered.” 

Tally came to life suddenly, all his man-hunting instincts 
alert. 

““When?”’ he asked. ‘“‘How?”’ 

“Sometime last night,” said Cap Bailey. “Shot in the 
back with his own gun—and the post office robbed! But 
they got the feller that done it—got him with the goods on! 
Bob Curley had a sick cow and he went down to the store 
about midnight after medicine—he knew Jorgen slept in 
the store, of course—and he found—it. He telephoned up 
here to the night operator, and as luck would have it, a 
freight train had just come up the cafon. They searched 
the train from end to end, and in a box car they’d picked 
up from the sidin’ at the Mills they found this feller. His 
pockets was full of post-office stuff, stamps and registered 
letters, and he was packin’ Jorgen’s own gun—with one 
shell empty. He was half drunk and nearly froze and 
didn’t seem to remember anything about it, but that won’t 
save him. Ornery son of a gun, shootin’ a man in the back! 
And a good feller like Jorgen Jensen, too, that never done 
harm to a single soul!”’ 

“What have they done with him?” asked Tally. 

““He’s over in the ealaboose and two detectives are 
grillin’ him. They come up half an hour ago and one of ’em 


told.me it was a clear case. But they’re goin’ down. to 
Damgaard’s Mills pretty soon to look over the scene of the 
crime and make it a cinch. They’ve rented saddle horses 
from my stable.” 

Tally had lost all interest in his breakfast. He hurried 
down to the jail and found two big aggressive men ques- 
tioning a cringing, trembling creature mercilessly. Tally 
took one look at the suspect and saw merely an ordinary 
hobo with a weak chin and bleary eyes and loose lips that 
quivered uncontrollably. Fear was in the faded blue eyes— 
a fear that was mixed with a bewildered lack of compre- 
hension. All this Tally Potter saw and understood with 
that man-hunting instinct of his that met things under- 
neath and knew them without knowing how. 

“That ain’t the murderer, gentlemen,” he said invol- 
untarily. 

The detective in charge wheeled upon him. 

“Who’re you?” he demanded. ‘“‘What d’you know 
about it?”’ 

Tally grinned apologetically. 

““Maybe I oughtn’t to’ve said that,” he said. ‘“‘My 
name’s Potter. I’m sheriff up in my county, over in 
the hills.” 

“Well, go back there!’’ said the big man, and turned 
again to his prisoner. ‘‘And don’t you come buttin’ in 
here again!” 

Tally was indignant at the rebuff, but said nothing. He 
hung about in the driving snow outside, and when the 
detectives mounted and rode away down the mountain 
road toward Damgaard’s Mills, Tally Potter got his own 
horse and joined the excited crowd that followed. Another 
crowd stood about in the snow when they reached the 
scene of the tragedy, for bad news travels incredibly. The 
detectives went inside and Tally Potter followed them, 
but was promptly ordered out. 

‘“‘How’d you get in here?’’ demanded the big man 
offensively. ‘‘Get out now, and stay out! Hear me, rube?”’ 

In twenty minutes the two officers reappeared, satisfied. 

“Not a doubt about it!” the leader was saying. ‘“‘Not 
a doubt in the world!’”’ He noticed Tally Potter, standing 
knee-deep in the snow, and grinned. 

(Continued on Page 173) 
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“Teeter:Snipe Brains is Right!"’ 


one presidential campaign. In that time the 

laborer’s dinner pail was often a simple lard 
bucket; at best it was a tin pail with a lid that held cold 
coffee, costing ten or fifteen 
cents. Today it is a handsome, 
serviceable, ingeniously con- 
trived article with a pint vac- 
uum bottle in its lid, and it 
costs from two to eight dollars. 
Millions of the modern lunch 
pails have been sold; the man- 
ufacture of them is a standard 
industry; they are sold in every 
drug, hardware and department 
store in the country. The dinner 
pail of today is an original 
American development, some- 
thing to admire. And it is full; 
full and overflowing. The full 
dinner pail is here, and has 
been for some time. For the 
laborer’s lunch has developed 
along with his lunch pail. Be- 
cause so much of our food prod- 
ucts are used for it each day 
it has become a true economic 
element.’ And the workingman 
has made it more than a means 
to keep body and soul together; 
he has made it one of his life’s 
pleasures to boot. It is more of 
an interesting and significant 
subject than it was in McKin- 
ley’s time. One wonders why it 
is ignored. 

For one thing, it astounds and 
discomfits the dietitians, offend- 
ing as it does against all their 
laws and formulas of feeding. 
Its prodigiousness baffles the 
sociologists; for nine out of ten 
of them build their work on the 
assumption that the workers of 
America need fixing and relief in 
every particular. Find a pro- 
fessed sociologist and you find a 
man who, no matter what com- 
mon sense and rationality he 
may claim for himself, has in 
his heart an image of an ail- 
ing society. The sociologist is 
usually a doctor of social ills, 
real or imaginary, rather than a student of society. He is 
looking for symptoms of starvation, so his busy glance 
passes over the crammed dinner pail as inconsequential. 

And the story writers do not feed their laborer charac- 
ters as they should. Cooper, Hawthorne and Irving set 
very good tables, though food was far scarcer then than 
now. Maybe modern story writers see so much food that 
they get sick of it and can’t stand the idea of writing about 
it in their stories. At any rate, they never give the work- 
ingman much of a lunch, though, to be fair, it must be 
admitted that they sometimes let him sit down to a pretty 
good supper. But even then he doesn’t stare with misty 
eyes at the steaming table, and then pile his plate up with 
an oozy bubbling T bone, juicy cabbages, brown spuds, 
creamy gravy, and, with a butter-soaked cake of corn bread 
in his left hand, a fork in his right and a fragrant saucerful 
of coffee near his plate, tear into his grub wordlessly, like 
the hearty, healthy man he is. No; the author lets him 
eat maybe one or two bites; and then he makes him show 
off his soul by telling maw of the social conflict at the 
works, or lecturing sis on the evils and perils of fox trots, 
movies and sheiks. 


° FULL Dinner Pail was a very effective slogan in 


The Richest Lunch on Earth 


NOY a real self-respecting workingman doesn’t spout 
slangy imitations of professorial gab. If he is a natu- 
rally wordy man who absolutely must talk every so often 
he will say such things as these: ‘Gosh, maw, but you sure 
got your biscuits toa T tonight.” ‘“Owie, maw, but a steak 
like this does make me love home, sweet home!’ 

“T don’t like pertaters alone, partickerly, and I don’t 
like gravy alone, partickerly; but give me gravy and per- 
taters mixed, and I have what I call eatin’. Pass.’em 
over, maw.” 

The evening meal, however, is a universal institution. 
The people of all occupations and conditions enjoy it in 
much the same fashion. But the American laborer’s lunch 
is peculiar to himself; it is like no other on earth. 


“Dog-Gone!’’ I Said Sorrowfully. ‘“‘She’s Spilled.’’ “‘Azuh Too Bad,”’ 


He Said Sympathetically. ‘‘Tof Luck’’ 


I first thought of this as long ago as 1913, when I was 
driving a water tank for a cement-mixing crew in Salt Lake 
City. The mixers were Slavs, and the name of their home- 
land, I believe, was Hunyokia. At any rate, I called one a 
Bohunk one day, and he replied vigorously, ‘‘Me no Bo- 
hunk; me Hunyok!”’ a 

The lunch that sustained them in their hard labor made 
me marvel. Each man had his loaf of black bread and 
quart of sour wine. But they did get brawn from it. It 
was hand mixing on this job; and the mixers shoveled 
heavy sand and gravel and lugged around two sacks of 
cement at a time all their eight hours without seeming ex- 
hausted at the end of their day. They marveled in turn at 
my boiled eggs, pickles, doughnuts and pie. 

“You mus’ be reesh man,”’ Adolf would say each day at 
lunchtime with a grin. My answer would be a tolerant 
smile. I was young enough then to feel immensely superior 
to men who were content to work on a lunch of black bread 
and sour wine, saving 80 per cent of their wages. But 
sometimes I yearned toward them with a longing for fel- 
lowship. Adolf was agreeable, intelligent, approachable. 
We became pretty good friends. pies 

One day I had a delicious-looking quarter of an apple 
pie in my lunch pail. It was aspring day; earth and grass 
had a fresh smell from the showers of the night before; the 
sun shone through clear air, and robins chirped about. My 
soul glowed with the sweetness and light of the season. As 
I ate sandwiches I looked at my pie with much pleasure of 
anticipation. Brown flakes were loose on the crust, and 
the golden filling shone where the sunlight touched it. My 
tongue tingled with eagerness for the taste of it. I downed 
my last sandwich hurriedly and was. reaching for the pie 
when I noticed Adolf uncorking his wine bottle. At once 
an impulse of generosity caught me. I offered to trade 
Adolf my pie for his wine. He grinned. I felt I would do 
anything to make him happy. It was sunny May. 

But the first swallow of sour wine quenched the spar- 
kling of my soul. I looked at Adolf. He was chewing 
slowly, as though to prolong his delight with this apple pie. 
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Adolf smiled with his eyes; his cheeks were 
for expression. I sighed and bravely lifte 
bottle again. My innards felt disturbed. ] 
must have half-emptied the bottle; but the 
at least five-sixths | 
remained. I felt une 
other drop of it. T] 
on my elbow, after 
bottle behind me, 
cautiously I topph 
When I was sure the 
empty I satup. 

“Dog-gone!”’ I g 
fully. “She’s spille 

Adolf was pickin 

“Azuh too bad,’”} 
pathetically. “‘Tof 

“Never mind. ] 
like the pie, Adolf?’ 

He shrugged his 
rolled his eyes, spr 
hands, and grinned ¢ 
He said nothing, bu 
pleased indeed. Sc 
mellowness and lig] 
in my soul again. — 


Overfeedi 


UT that aftern 
pened to kick \ 
near thespotwhereh 
at noon, and there 
quarter of apple p 
bite. Fora minute] 
Then I got to study 
fair, trying to think 
reason for the differ 
tastes. Why was i 
wine wouldn’t sit | 
stomach, and appley 
sit well on Adolf 
only because he 
and I was a Yanke 

he was a dark SI 
blond Anglo-Sax¢ 
he had been r 
king and I unde 
cause of individ 
in heredity and 
I used to think p: 
those days, both 
with every litt 
came along. Only small things ever maden 
much; to those thinkers who take all 
history as material for their thoughts, who b 
firmament and its stars, who create a metap 
for their profoundest cogitations because 1 
so shallow and. obvious—to such thinkers 
about Adolf’s distaste for apple pie and my 
sour wine would seem very childish and ridie 
now I hope no great thinker reads this, for 
and I know he would laugh at me. Thousa 
men and women ask every day, “Why wi 
such stuff?’’ Thousands of fleshy folks are 
“Why can’t I leave starches and sweets 4 
thinkers laugh at such plain everyday que 
not bother to answer them. Doubtless few ¢ 
agree that the American laborer’s lunch 0 
phenomenon. ¥ 
But it is a phenomenal creation. Aside! 
giousness, there is splendor and glory in its appe 
its contrasting colors of eggs, frostings, frul 
And it is not without its touch of the dreadfu. 
The average lunch makes a stupendous 
custom to leave a good share of it in s 
often eaten all of mine on hard jobs. Ni 
followed a torpor of the mind, a languor 
heaviness of the flesh. A dangerous conditi 
around grinding machines, screaming saws 
painful condition when there is heavy or f 
done. And it is a condition common enot 
effect on American industry today, thoug 
American worker is not yet a complete 
feeding. But he is on the road, and he has’ 
the era of high wages began and a plenitud 
food was made possible for anyone. ~ 
This may sound like an attempt at hu 
can go around the usual American industrh 
lunch hour and see that what I say is 
laborer may be eating a meager lunch; bu 
(Continued on Page 224) 
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US to 1902 the conditions throughout the 
ite coal fields were similar to the ones I was 
‘with. There were many breakers, but the 
ich breaker was small. Here and there in 
districts were collieries which put out a large 
that time. It was impressive to us all. It 
sxxceedingly small now compared to the ton- 
giants that have since grown up to full size; 
W. Emory, our superintendent, told me that 
» hey intended building was to have a capacity 
ousand tons a day I was much elated by the 
f the undertaking that lay ahead. 

not exacting. The good old days were still 
oved down to the lower valley, feeling happy 
) Iwas getting a large salary. I was indeed. If 
tl you the amount of it you might smile. But 
it that time. I was a district superintendent. 
(iery foreman gets more than I did. 
‘zoing to jig the coal, Phil,” Tom, the boss car- 
|me one day with a smile. ‘“‘H. W. sent me 
yc: Over those old pitching-vein breakers where 
» wash and jig their coal, and by golly’’—he 
“golly,” and what he did say he said with a 
vt of his mouth—‘“‘you got to carry an um- 
ear gum shoes in them to keep dry. Our jig 
water-tight.” 
‘d for the old-timer to reconcile himself to new 
\n chewed tobacco and drank whisky; and 
(rd where I was going he said I’d have to buy 
<inine and a bar’l of whisky to keep from 
alf to death with malaria. 
4t a man that did not chew tobacco was an 


er. 

aon was soon bruited rh the offices. 
i‘bruit”’ should be spelled differently to tell 
) the news was carried and received. My old 


I Took Hold of Her Hand That Held Mother's. 


Ql’ 


ZAAs 


ILLUSTRATED BY WILLIAM KEMP STARRETT 


transitman was the first to congratulate me. This was how 
he did it: 

“You're lucky, Phil,’ he said. 
fire just in time.” 

“How do you spell ‘lucky,’ Jenk?”’ I asked. 

““Why—the usual way,’ he blundered out. 
you?”’ 

“T don’t spell it at all. I was sent to the Emory to do 
special work, and there was a gas explosion followed by a 
fire, and H. W. put me in charge to put the fire out. That 
was lucky. Let me tell you something. You can’t learn 
anything about the mines around a pool table.” 

I saw his face change and knew he did not like what I 
said so well as he liked to play pool; but I was not going to 
let anyone call me lucky and get away with it. It is all very 
well to be known as a good fellow, a good mixer, but show 
me a good mixer in a big job. One or two, perhaps; no 
more. 

The best kind of a mixer I know is the man with a hoe 
that mixes mortar. He can mix and work:at the same time. 
I do not know of any other man that can. 

I was sent to the Waterwave, the name of the new 
operation, in a few days. The shafts, tracks and breaker 
had been pretty well laid out on paper and I had studied 
the drawings and had one with me. I built a-rough 
hemlock-board office the first thing. Contracts for sinking 
the shafts had been let, and the erection of the head frames 


“You got to the Emory 


“How do 


over them and the foundations for the air, compressors and, 


engines were pushed. Tom had charge’ of. building. the 
breaker. 

Three locomotive-type boilers were installed, steam pipes 
erected and connected, and the day came for the general, 


Araecite 


the company’s manager, to dig the first shovelful of earth 
out of the ground where the shafts were to be sunk. 
There was no particular fuss made about it. H.W. 
drove him there from the station with a horse and buggy, 
and while the general used his foot to stamp the shovel into 
the hard soil we stood around in a circle and watched him. 

“The general’s getting old,’’ Tom said in my ear. 

Cold weather was upon us before the shafts were down a 
hundred feet in the rock. We were located on a hillside 
overlooking the valley of the Susquehanna, and snow cov- 
ered the ground and ice was floating in the river. 

Shaft sinking is generally carried on in three shifts of 
eight hours each—the drilling shift, the firing shift and the 
mucking shift. The rock banks grew; the skeleton frame 
of the breaker stuck higher and higher in the air; we went 
through a thin vein of coal—hurry—put on more men; 
Tom was breaking his record chewing tobacco; supplies, 
timber, and the like, came in in trainloads, but it was all an 
exhilarating tonic to me, with “‘Where’s Phil?” ‘‘H. W. 
wants you on the phone.’ “How can we sink the shafts 
any faster?’’ ‘‘I’ll have to put on a night gang to unload 
the breaker timber.’”’ ‘‘Tom wants to see you.” And 
when I got to Tom: ‘“‘What idiot drew these breaker 
plans? That girt will be in the way of the main belt.”’ 
“The powder man says he can’t get that load of dynamite 
here today.’”’ ‘‘The rope on Number Two Shaft is getting 
bad and the shaftmen say they won’t work under it.’ 
That was the tuneful melody they played and sang twenty- 
four hours a day without missing a beat. 

But we were making the fur fly and I knew it. I read 
that much on H. W.’s face every time he came down to 
visit us. I felt it in my bones, too, every time they struck 
the bed and went with me into a blissful sleep. 

“It’s going to be a record, Phil,’’ Tom said one day, 
taking a new chew to replace the old one he had ground 

(Continued on Page 191) 
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“Tsola Promised Last Night to be My Wife,’’ I Said 
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As He Ran Wallace Became Aware of Feet Beating at the Planks Behind Him, Not Footfalls That Were Dying Away Like Those of the Men 
He Had Passed, But Growing Into a Louder Rhythm 


town, located in a heavy, soggy land as flat as a pan- 

cake. Nature had cast an arboreal frown across the 
brow of its surface, gloomy black ash and somber elm; it 
was a depressing spread of earth meant to be so fair. 

But thus handicapped, Petroville was a joyous town; 
men laughed, and fought, and laughed again; their blood 
ran rapid, titillating to the exhilarating passion of the 
gamble that was in oil; fortunes bubbled up from the 
depths of the somber earth in the black-green streams of 
petroleum. Overnight a man might become rich; like 
Byron, wake in the morning to find himself famous. Toil 
and hopeful striving keep men young, Nature’s children; 
the citizens of Petroville had one another on tap for pas- 
time as well as for profit, and they worked both schemes to 
the limit. 

There were no theaters, no movies in those days; there 
was not even a hockey, a lacrosse or a football team; foot- 
racing was the town’s passion; a good matched foot race 
and the shutters were put up. 

It was this reputation that had brought the Mixer, 
Splann, to Petroville. He was a specialist in foot speed- 
sters. Splann was an affable, pleasant-faced, rotund indi- 
vidual, with an air of opulence, and his expressed desire in 
Petroville was to acquire oil lands, so access to the select 
group of oil operators that made the Corby House their 
headquarters had been easy. On the fourth day of his stay 
he sat in the office of the Headquarters Hotel with its 
proprietor, Charlie Hard. 

Hard was a born gambler, that curious cold-blooded 
type, without nerves, or with nerves of steel, that makes 
gambling a success financially. He had what is called a 
poker face, an ice mask that nothing changed; no heat of 


AY THE end of a six-mile stub line lay Petroville, an oil 


passion thawed that pale-skin coldness, no sudden threat. 
of disaster caused the full gray-blue eyes to lose their «. 


steady placid stare of reliance. Locomotor ataxia had put 
a crimp in his physical aptitude and a thorn in his temper. 


Men would take his word, his promise, but that let him 


out—he was unethical in his chiaroscuro. He took the 


most solicitous care of his mother, which was an entry on 
the credit side of the moral ledger. 

What Splann the Mixer had picked up in his research 
was that Hard was the stiffest better in Petroville, and, 
judging from what he had heard, a man of his own kind, 
broad enough to go the limit, unethically and unfalteringly; 
and the Mixer, sitting there in Hard’s private office, was 
explaining the reason for his call. 

“T’ve been here four days, and I’ve got the compass 
boxed,’’ he announced. 

Hard. nodded, those cold poker eyes fixed on the round 
face of the Mixer. “Oil, Mr. Splann?”’ he queried. 

The Mixer chuckled. ‘It’s come that I’ve got to faa! 
from those fellows with oil lands to sell.” 

““T’ve got five acres ——” 

Splann held up a hand like a semaphore blocking the oil 
proposition. ‘‘You’ve got one good little oil well, Mr. 
Hard—Jack Wallace.”’ 

Hard stared. 

“That’s my game,” the Mixer declared—‘“‘foot-racin’. 
That’s what I’ve been doin’ here, lookin’ the field over.: 


Wallace is the best hundred-yard man here, and you’re his : 


backer.” 

The poker eyes said nothing. 

“T heard Petroville was bughouse on the swift feae) so 
I drifted in. I was goin’ to plant a runner here—let him get 
a job till he wasn’t a foreigner, then spring him on Jack 
Wallace, ’cause them oil nobs that’s got.the little club at 
the Corby House have got a slogan, ‘We’ll bet money, 
chalk or marbles till the cows come home’—ain’t they?” 

“They’ll bet on most anything, but twice on a foot race.”’ 

“So Theard.. My game’s.this way; I plant a fast man, 


same’s I said, nobody knowin’ I’ve got anything to do with | 


him except some townie that pulls the cennes for me, see?”’ 
Poker Eyes said nothing. 


“Naturally I’d go to ‘the Corby . bunch, as. you handle’ 
Wallace; but a bunch-ain’t no good tome; too many cooks ; 


get brine i in the mulligatawny.”’ 
“T see,” Hard vouchsafed. 


“Say, Mr. Hard, you ’re it Us} wit 
you don’t talk none.’ 
This raised a nod from Hard. 

“‘Tf you’re on,’ ’ the Mixer continued, “ef 
we can clean up.’ , 
‘Show me.’ 

“T thought so. Here’s my hein fa 
In the first place’’—he pulled a noteboo 
pocket and consulted it—‘“‘ Jack Wallace ¢: 
yards just under ten and a half seconds 
The blue poker eyes opened a little ins 
“This is my ledger,’’ the Mixer explain 
the boys and their time here, because in: 
of a second means the difference between | 
receivin’; time is money, Mr. Hard, time 1 
Wallace isn’t your man’s name, it’s Jack Ho 
run in Buffalo once. Nobody here knows 1 
Sm didn’t.” « - 4 4 
“No. He sifted in here to work a 
paintin’, and he’s picked up some ea 
against boys that. can’t beat eleven sec 
boy I was goin’ to drop in here can run 
flat any old time; but he’s too good for t 
I’ve got a job on for him down in Troy. 
about ripe;. they’ve got the foot-racin 
There’s a boy down in Detroit, J. H. D 
flipped over a leaf of his little book—“‘h 
dred in ten and a, fifth, and he’ll ee put 
I tell him.” 

“He’s a bird if he will,” Hard remar 
“He will, because he knows I can get 
won’t do to write him to come here, becai 
show that letter to someone—kind of boast 

safe.. You could slip down there, fin 
him up; we could turn a trick.” 
“Keep him under cover? “Get him a job 
' “NO turn’ him over to the Corby ga 
spring the ringer, spring him on Wallace 2 
“But he can beat Wallace, accordin’ to} 


n’t; he’ll stay put, I tell you. You send me 
address in New York, I’ll hop a train, get here 
ore the race, and we’ll bet ’em to a standstill; 
lots of jack.” 

| I find Davin?” 

(so Rooney’s saloon in Detroit, and Rooney’ll 
or you in an hour. But don’t tell Rooney 
’t even tell Davin where you're goin’. I’ll give 
to Davin to string with you same’s if you was 
a’t come in to Petroville together; he goes to 
ouse for a room, and looks fora job. Ina day 
reless like, leaves a pair of runnin’ shoes some- 
his room, and before night Corby’ll know that 
is a foot racer layin’ low for a match.” 

l Even the chambermaids bet on a foot race in 


“hop on to Davin, and string you and Wallace 

see?”’ 

ss chuckle issued from Hard’s thin lips. 

*by’ll come down here buyin’ drinks, and 

in twenty dollars he can beat Jack Wallace 

'l’s fat all over except in his brainpan.”’ 

| t’s why I’ve come to you, Mr. Hard, because 
vuldn’t be in better hands. You and Corby 

/attin’ each other.” 

‘ve me the letter,”’ Hard said, ‘‘and I’ll think 

‘let you know.” | 

d; Hard laid this commercial proposition before 

) ethics of the deal holding no place in the con- 

} it. It resolved itself simply into feasibility 
plus the touch of a sentimental desire to put 

Ja Ted Corby and his associate friends of 

il operators. 

gall right to me,”’ Wallace said; “‘there ain’t no 

yn’t go through, because the Corby fellows are 
takin’ their jack when I beat Tom Gowdy. 

the howl they put up that I was a ringer?” 

1 didn’t know you were Jack Hogan.” 

Jared. “‘Where’d you get that stuff, Charlie?”’ 
jlann; he recognized you.” 

Jughed. ‘But it didn’t hurt you none, Charlie. 

gone thing; if this Davinruns it out on us a 


“He won’t; Splann has got him in his stable of runners; 
and Splann’s goin’ to be here. Splann knows that the big 
money is up with the Corby gang; knows that he couldn’t 
take much off me.. But you’ve got to go down to Detroit 
for this boy. If I was to leave town for two days, and a 
runner showed up about the time I got back, Ted Corby 
would say ‘Nothin’ doin’.’”’ 

Then it transpired that Wallace, having just finished 
painting the big schoolhouse, declared he was going out 
into the wide, wide world to invest a few dollars in the joy- 
ous things of life; going over to Port Huron, where a man’s 
card of introduction to the smiling ones was a greenback. 
He even bought his transportation to Port Huron; but 
when he had crossed the river from Sarnia to Port Huron 
he hopped the train for Detroit, utilized Rooney’s ac- 
quaintanceship with sports and sportsmen, landed Davin, 
and was back in Sarnia next day. 

If he had kept right on to Petroville, some thirty miles 
away, a lot of things that did happen would not have 
happened. But Wallace decided that they had better wait 
for the night train—get into Petroville in the dark; and, 
waiting, he began to think of Tom Judd, who ran a saloon 
in Sarnia and was a foot-race fiend. Tom always had some 
runner on hand. Why couldn’t Wallace run the rig on Judd 
with Davin, and gather in some easy money? He could 
try anyway. 

He explained the adventure to Davin, saying, “‘Remem- 
ber, you’ve been workin’ for me in Petroville, and your 
name’s Billy; you just follow my lead—let’s go.” 

As Wallace pushed open the lattice swing half door of 
the saloon, Judd, who was seated at a table, stood up and 
cried cheerily, “‘Hello, Jack, old oil tank—come and sit 
down. Where you been?” he continued, as the three found 
chairs. 

“Me and Billy—he’s workin’ for me—we just finished 
quite a job, and took a run over to Port Huron to get our 
whiskers trimmed.” ‘ 

“How’s foot-racin’ among the derricks, Jack?”’ Judd 
asked. 

“‘T ain’t had a race for months; I been sort of schoolin’ 
Billy along; when he can get away with the gun I’m goin’ 
to match him against Tom Gowdy.” 
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“Fine, fine,’ Judd admired. ‘‘How fast can he do a 
hundred yards, Jack?”’ 

“‘ About eleven and a half seconds.’ 

“Pretty good—not bad at all, that. There’s a young 
feller here, a carpenter, thinks he can run, and he’s got 
money too.” 

“T’ll run him, Tom.”’ 

““Couldn’t be done, Jack. He knows you by reputation, 
and he wouldn’t take you on. But Billy there could beat 
him; I timed this carpenter in the last race he run here— 
twelve seconds for the hundred yards; and if Billy can run 
it in eleven and a half, you don’t want nothin’ better’n 
that, do you?”’ 

“Well, I don’t know as I want to run Billy yet till he’s a 
bit better at the start.” 

“T can get hold of this chap,’’ Judd declared; ‘“‘you 
come back in an hour; and if he’ll make a match you can 
pick up a couple of hundred.” 

Wallace hesitated, but said finally, ‘‘We’ll come back in 
an hour, Tom, and p’raps I'll back Billy against him.” 

When the hour was up, and they reéntered the palace of 
intrigue, Judd, with a grin on his face said, “Jack, the 
drinks ison me. Line up.’’ At the bar he turned to Billy 
and asked, “‘What’ll you drink, Mr. J. H. Davin?” 

Wallace stared. ‘‘What’s the idea, Tom?”’ he queried. 

“The idea was good, Jack, but it bust. I’ll say, though, 
that it was smooth; you had me goin’ and comin’ both 
ways of the jack. Soon’s you went out the barkeeper here 
told me who Billy was—he’s been workin’ in Detroit, and 
see Davin run there. But there ain’t no hard feelin’s, 
Jack. You’re welcome as the flowers in May any time you 
can string Tom Judd for a bet.” 

Jack explained lamely, ‘‘I met Davin over in Port Huron 
today with some of the boys, and suggested that he come 
over and try and get arace. I guess that we’ll move along; 
Davin’s hoppin’ the train on his way back to Detroit, and 
I’m on my way to oil town.” 

As they walked away from Judd’s saloon Wallace said, 
“Davin, I wish I hadn’t made that spiel. You’d best hop 
the train for Port Huron, come back again and take the 
late train into Petroville. Tom might watch us, and if we 

(Continued on Page 161) 
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ing. I operated a simple but efficient machine 

known as the adz and turned tree trunks into rail- 
road ties. My skill with this implement enabled me to 
earn as much as two dollars a day—some days—and it was 
quite generally believed in the camp that I had a brilliant 
future before me as a piecework laborer.” 

The banker—who had already told us of his youthful 
experience as a mender of barbed-wire fences—laughed 
heartily. The rest of us grinned as we looked at the im- 
pressive, scholarly speaker and endeavored without success 
to imagine him in overalls or whatever it was he wore at 
the time. Later he informed us that he couldn’t afford 
overalls; moreover, they were regarded in the camp where 
he served as a vulgar display of opulence. We pushed back 
our chairs, the ten of us, lighted our tobacco and gave our 
attention to the speaker. In our crowd we specialize on 
the story of how a man found out what he wanted to do 
and how he managed to get started in the doing of it. 


M: FIRST job,” said the lawyer, ‘“‘was manufactur- 


The little town in which I was born and spent my early 
childhood—the lawyer continued—was the county seat; 
consequently the most imposing structure in it was the 
courthouse. I marveled at the grandeur of that building 
and wondered who had had the temerity to paint the tin 
roof of its dome, a mighty thing towering fully thirty feet 
above the fourth floor. Looking at the great blocks of 
sandstone in the walls and the broad slabs of granite that 
constituted the stairway leading to the entrance, I medi- 
tated upon the greatness of my country and was thrilled. 


Early Thrills at the Courthouse 


HERE was a long water trough in front of the main 

entrance, and I used to stand near it watching the 
horses drink. From time to time lawyers would pass by 
me, carrying documents and books. Some of them I knew 
by name. Being so near these great men as they passed to 
and from the courts was, I think, the outstanding expe- 
rience of my boyhood. 

I was afraid to venture into a court room; but, standing 
under an open window, I would often hear the voices of 
eloquent men pleading their cases. Down in the basement 
was the county jail. If a criminal 
case happened to be on trial I would 
sometime’ see the defendant taken 
from his cell. The basement windows 
were very large and barred with iron 
rods nearly an inch in diameter. The 
defendant’s lawyer would walk up 


My Client Was So Ter: 
rified That I Couldn't 
Get Much Out of Him 


Sy) 


Being So Near 
These Great Men 
as They Passed to 
and From the Courts Was, 
I Think, the Outstanding 
Experience of My Boyhood 


the granite stairway and at the 
same time a deputy sheriff 
would open a cell in the base- 
ment with much clanking and 
clattering of keys, locks and 
rusty hinges. Meanwhile, outside, a little boy, aged eight, 
was getting a rather gruesome and primitive lesson in 
government. But for some strange and unaccountable 
reason I was favorably impressed. I regarded the lawyers 
as giants and the business conducted in the courthouse as 
the most important of all time, and in all the world. How- 
ever, I was not alone in the opinion. Forty years ago the 
courthouse had a different status from what it now enjoys. 
There were no motion-picture shows, and the trial of a 
case—particularly a murder case—furnished entertain- 
ment as well as vindication of the majesty of the law. 
Great reputations were made in our courthouse. One of 
the men I used to watch later 
became governor of thestate; 
another went to Congress. It 
was all settled in my mind by 
the time I was ten years old 
that I would eventually be a 
lawyer. I never wavered in 
the determination, but I had 
picked an extremely difficult 
ambition. 

My mother was a widow 
and there were other children 
in the family, some younger, 
some older. My father’s 
father had been a lawyer, so 


my ambition. She doubtless 
imputed it to heredity in- 
stead of my habit of hanging 
around the courthouse water 
trough. We were very poor; 
but in those days—and ina 
village—it was not difficult 


a comfortable house. 
lacked money for books, 
clothing and similar arti- 
cles. 

_ An elder brother was the 
chief support of the family. 
He was entirely willing to 
carry the burden so that I 
might. go to school, but the 
schools didn’t amount to 
much; terms were short and 


political, half religious, that 
seemed to find great delight 
in bitter contests for control 


my mothersympathized with » 


to obtain plenty to eat and 
We- 


the teachers were chosen or 
discharged according to the . 
fortunes of two factions, half. 


of the local school board. I soon became dis 
the whole idea of getting an education inas 
That disgust remained with me; later, when | 
haps have gone to some college or university, 
I was afraid I should find similar factions bat 
premacy there also. At the age of fourteenI¥ 
in a camp about two miles from the village, 
were being produced for a new line of railr 
for my age, and strong. Each man was 
the number of ties produced, so no object 
the ground of my youth, and there was no le 
to attend school. iyi) Sn 


First-Hand Judgments 
T FIRST this job seemed to solve ever 
world for me. [I earned money énoug 
books I needed, and I was not too tired te 
profit. But after a while a new problem p 
I may say that it never was quite solved. W 
all the books I knew anything about, Ihad 
came next. Everyone I appealed to gave 
and I had no cultural background that 
determine the value of these conflicting 
The result was that my course of study 
course and went all askew. At this point ec 
tion is very much needed in the education 0 
no matter how energetic and determined hi 
universities have their faults, also their 
went through an unhappy year of doubtin 
picion that my mind was perhaps not mu 
that of the other day laborers would often « 
to talk all night on this one point I could 
disclose how tragic that period really was: 
miss it and tell you of the decision that n 
upon me. I resolved that—right or wrong: 
to assume an Olympian attitude toward al 
my own infallible judge. If I liked the bo 
able; if not, it was no good, regardless of ¥ 
or the whole human race said on the sul 
Shakspere’s plays impressed me as great; 
from idiotic. Every period of American 
in me breathless interest, but I couldn’ 
Macaulay seemed silly and Charles La 
interested in his writing than in what 
Treatises on law itself, the actual 
me to contain about the best writing 
mention this because, with exceptions, 0: 
defend that judgment. If Blackstone 
(Continued on Page 179) 


siness of making a hotel fash- 
} is rapidly becoming a sci- 
As a social director I claim a 
omoting this science and at 
er in putting more than one 
| map, socially speaking at all events. Just as 
Jave their tricks, so has the hotel business its 
4/ procedure, its own methods of gaining its end, 
{e idiosyncrasies, peculiarly fitted to its needs. 
ns behind the scenes of a hotel often proves of 
yt than the general routine so well known to all 
s se lives at least one hotel plays an important 
“jetimes wonder which hotel would receive the 
!nber of votes in a popularity contest. It would 
me to choose between a number, and you 
] pretty much the same way. The decorations 
}) artistic, the food of another so palatable, the 
ons of still another so weleome—and so it goes. 
within comparatively recent years that hotels 
die the vogue. Previously they were a con- 
{: travelers. It was rare for a person to make 
br home or to entertain guests therein. Thanks 
~)l-directed promotion and publicity, quite the 
iow the case. To have the address of a Fifth 
ynue hotel opposite your name is quite common, 
| the season’s most exclusive social affairs now 
1 the ballrooms or private'suites of these same 
‘3; changé has come about gradually and only 
} untiring efforts of hotel owners, managers and 
interested in their welfare. 
) 
| 


aim of every owner of a high-class hotel to 
sonized by the so-called socially elect and in 


e their rendezvous. At the beginning of its 


And How They Love the 
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career he cares more for this than for the financial success 
of the hotel and gladly incurs, if necessary, a considerable 
loss to attain this end. He figures—and correctly—that 
if it is a social success it is bound to be a financial one, and 
his logic is good. The nouveau riche—even the hoi polloi, 
though to a lesser extent—follow eagerly the trail blazed 
by those who have reached, or are well on their way to, 
the top of the social ladder, which bears so many climbers 
one would think it would break down, which it doubtless 
will eventually. 

It is no easy matter to induce people to change their 
mode of living and to look with‘a certain amount of toler- 
ance at first and later with enthusiasm on something which 
they have hitherto regarded with the utmost indifference. 
How successfully this has been done in this instance is 
proved by the important part played nowadays by all 
high-class hotels. Social climbers and social columns are 
partly responsible for this change of attitude. It is true 
it has taken years to bring this about, but as our school- 
ma’am used to tell us, ““Rome was not built in a day.” 

The newer hotels perhaps have less of a struggle, 
although their problem is by no means an easy one. 
Society may now flock to hotels, but how does that benefit 
the newcomer unless it flocks in his direction? By hook 
or by crook the tide of fashion must be turned his way. 
Various hotels employ different means of turning the tide. 

Some employ social directors for this purpose. Time 
was when such a person was looked upon askance and her 
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very connection with a hotel was kept a 
dark secret. Quite the opposite policy 
is now adopted and a social director is 
even used for publicity purposes. The 
morning after my photograph appeared 
in a Sunday supplement as being the only social director 
in captivity, I was besieged with telephone calls and 
letters. The power of the press—how well I know it! Of 
course there were the usual photographers—ever on the 
job—anxious to take my picture; nor did I wonder at their 
thinking there might be room for improvement on the re- 
production. Department stores, specialty stores, dress- 
makers—or rather modistes, as they term themselves—all 
were eager to obtain my good will and at the same time 
new clients. One particular store—a veritable shrine on 
the Avenue—even offered to furnish my wardrobe, with 
the understanding, of course, that as I flitted hither and 
thither through the lobbies, restaurants and ballrooms, I 
would not hesitate to tell those with whom I came in con- 
tact whence came my gowns. Similar offers even now 
come my way, as people fail to realize how little flitting I 
do in my career of popularizing hotels. 

Those who interested me more were the reporters seek- 
ing interviews, some for the evening and magazine sections 
of metropolitan papers and others for syndicates. Such 
were welcomed with open arms, and for a week or more I 
devoted myself to the business of being photographed in 
various social postures or in my office arranging parties and 
telling these very helpful persons what I wanted the pub- 
lic to know concerning my work. According to all written 
reports, I was a party maker. I had a grand and glori- 
ous time planning teas, choosing decorations for parties, 
(Continued on Page 198) 


Lobbies! What Affectionate Farewells and Greetings Take Place There Among Them! 


nearest to Myra’s elbow. Myrarolled in her pillows 

and struck, so that her palm seemed to burst in flame 
and the room echoed. Rosita mumbled from her cot, 
“Wha’ y’do?” and then slept 
again with one pink foot droop- 
ing out of the sheets and her 
freckled arms locked on her face, 
for the cell’s walls rippled with 
glaring lines cast up three stories 
and a hundred yards from the 
waves. Myra nursed her palm 
and contemplated, grinning, the 
mosquito’s ruin. It was a tri- 
umph, for she felt that this 
mosquito was the summer’s vet- 
eran. Since June he had danced 
in slow loops of noise above her 
head on all windless nights when 
Rosita snored. And now with 
September emptying rooms of 
the Ocean House, lo, she had 
conquered him! It was some- 
thing! She sighed and dropped 
on her pillows tranquilly, and 
then the gong boomed in the 
fourth story and the feet of ten 
pages in the servants’ corridor 
all smote the floor together and 
the jumbled sound of words de- 
secended through thin plaster. 
Rosita moaned, “Aw,” out of 
her slumber and flounced in the 
quivering cot. 

“At least,’’ said Myra loudly, 
“you haven’t been awake all 
night!” 

Her young sister rose out of 
the sheets with wild russet hair 
in frantic tufts across her fore- 
head and round eyes savage. 

She sighed, “‘I dunno what 
you got to start bawlin’ me this 
early for, Myra Doggins! I 
dunno why you can’t let a per- 
son a 

“Go to sleep again,”’ said 
Myra, ‘‘and try not to say 
‘dunno.’ It’s a neologism that 
I happen to despise. Go to sleep 
again! The charge of the light 
brigade is almost over.” 

Rosita’s blue eyes narrowed 
and the Corinthian mass of her 
hair arranged itself under her 
palms. She jerked the strap of 
her nightrobe higher on one 
plump shoulder and knelt in bed 
to stare at Myra, becoming very 
lovely as she posed. 

““What’s bitin’ you now?”’ 

“You wouldn’t understand if 
I told you, so go to sleep.” 

Rosita cocked her head side- 
ways and drew a strand of the 
preposterous hair over her exqui- 
site nose. 

She said, ‘Aw, boo! School opens nex’ week. You’re 
thinkin’ of those damn kids! That’s it, huh?” 

Myra lay on an elbow and declaimed, “‘ Rose, I wish you 
wouldn’t swear! I know some of these cubs like it. But it 
limits your conversation. The world’s full of adjectives. 
I’ve used most of them. But don’t swear so much. No, as 
a matter of fact, it’ll be a relief to get back to the kids. A 
school-teacher has enough nuisances on her hands, but 
she isn’t bullied because the fog comes in and spoils a picnic 
on Shell Rock, or because I really,’”’ Myra yawned, 
“had no idea how many disagreeable women there were in 
the United States.” 

Rosita stared upward at the thin ceiling and paid no 
heed. 

A peculiar steady noise was piercing wood and plaster 
from above. Myra wondered which one of the ten pages 
was dancing a jig and why mild groans were delicately 
audible. 

Then Rosita said, ‘‘That’s Nathan Preble.” 

“He looks too solemn to dance at this hour of the morn- 
ing,’’ Myra objected. 

“He don’t. He bends over backward and bumps his 
head on the floor. It’s awful good for his abdom’nal 
muscles,’’ Rosita mused. ‘‘He’s the swellest swimmer on 
this beach.”’ 


[nee mosquito poised on a petal of the blue sunflower 
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He Really Made Wonderful Progress on the Beach, and Myra Watched the Heavy Shoulders 
Swing With Joy Because it Was All So Simple 


“‘He’s quite a nice lad,’’ said Myra, “‘and I do hope he’s 
saved his pay. All those boys roll dice behind the cigar 
desk. You always think. of New England boys as so—so 
staid and puritanical. I suppose they’ll be going back to 
high school in a week or so.” 

The pages had clearly come to the point of putting on 
their shoes and sharper sounds came down. It was useless 
to try to sleep again. Myra drooped out of bed and went 
slowly to blink against the flurries of glare from waves in 
irritable movement along the crescent beach. Old Mr. 
Coe was taking his secret plunge and his figure was a bulb 
of black and pink as he sat in this shallow thresh of water 
and seemed to gaze toward Shell Rock, half a mile away. 
Perhaps he marveled that anybody could swim that far. 
At noon youths and maidens would go bobbing away from 
the anchored float with its high-diving standard and their 
legs would be white or brown threads on the Rock’s lizard 
of sullen gray. 

Myra yawned, “‘I wish I could swim. I always feel as if 
I'd lost a leg in the water.” 

“You look so swell in a bath suit,” Rosita said encour- 
agingly, ‘‘I dunno it matters any.” / 

Myra flushed, drawing back the black luxury of her hair 


“and beginning to braid it. With terrible noises the pages all 


fell downstairs to their early breakfast. Old Mr. Coe rose 


from his shallows and involved his shapele 
bath robe suddenly, as if he had heard the 
pages’ heels on the staircase and dreaded the 
spection. Myra beamed behind the flimsy 
cheap lawn—it neeg¢ 
badly—and watche 
old lawyer struggle y 
pery. He had been | 
for years and had. 
seen at the normal b: 
He was truly rich, t 
he came here from 
with a valet and a se 
lounged among the 
nobodies at this unhe 
beach. But perhaps 
rich, you got so ti 
and notables and 
folk, and the high- 
and girls from inlan 
.bawled copious fla 
sarcasms across thed 
Or perhaps everybod 
the same, in better 
smoother manners, 
world. And one of hi 
kept flapping about: 
a sleeve. Then a ere 
of dark sirup slid 
waves and took poss¢ 
white robe and the fa 
and Mr. Coe noddec 
at this slippery mir 
.wet band of scarlet 
hips, and dismissed 
waves again. It we 
toward the anchorec 
Myra said, ‘‘Oh, how 
“Yuh?” Rosita gr 
a pillow. ‘ 
“Nothing. Mr.§ 
or Hawaiian, or w. 
helping poor old 
his bath robe.” 
Rosita said, “Yum 
to sleep again with 
swiftness. Myra dreai 
without any though 
rupt the ordeal. | 
ached. The late m 
chewed her neck. 
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~ boarding house in 
and Third Street ; 
of oatmeal in a cold 
life going on and a 
and on and on. 
trudged down the 
steps with Myra 
must do better | 
this year, and she 
pictures at night w 
from the great corporation that made so - 
hardy life out West. His eyes were too clos 
his hair was solid with shellac. On and on 
Myra sneezed in the light of the lobby ¢ 
gray flannel shirts of the pages grouped in 7 
of the veranda. Perhaps old Mr. Coe had di 
on the sands. They had leaked out of the’ 
gape at something. Nathan Preble turned } 
as she came toward the bunch of legs, an 
mornin’, Miss Doggins,” as the son of a B 
should do; and then spoke as a boy of eight 
gulp, “‘Come and look at this fella dive!” 
The youngest page squeaked, ‘‘oh jaseet 
Myra interpreted as, “‘Oh, did you see that ¢ 
could see nothing but a sear of foam spread ¢ 
the float, and the white skeleton of the divi 
it swayed on the swells of Buzzard’s Bay. TI 
of sirup came sliding as seals slide over the € 
and went rippling up the standard’s treads 
est page yapped, “‘Lookatheguy!’’ in his 
dialect. For a breath the body in its imma! 
poised on the highest platform, and then it 
lovely bronze, and the waves were scarred ¢ 
tiny blow of its disappearance. - 
“It’s Mr. Smith’s Japanese,”’ said Myra. 
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Jathan Preble boomed, “‘his Jap’s a little fella. 
Jother guy in his cottage. Aw, he’s all 


4; went dribbling back through green doors into 
oom and a ripple wandered the cove’s surface 
ast white cottage on the extreme eastern point. 
!lored body slid into a tiny motorboat tethered 
+f the house and then it swarmed mysteriously 
the pier, twinkled off, dwindling around the 
the cottage, and vanished. 
| know,” said Nathan Preble, as a Bostonian 
t’s right for a fella to go round in just a pair of 
i it’s before breakfast. . What’s his name 
‘ter, m’m?”’ 
jn the register and gazed again at ‘‘Alan Smith, 
72, New York,” and at “Tago Miuri,”’ under- 
he sirup person hadn’t been registered. 
ved, ‘Mr. Smith forgot to put him down yester- 
myn... . Yes, thatisn’t his Jap. He’s too tall 
yeful.”’ 
jher thumb in the register and stood consider- 
t be a valet. Those Polynesians were loyal, in 
/r, Smith had saved this boy’s life once. Prob- 
» shark, and that was why he had lost a leg. 
“waiian ran to bring him things, and was like a 
use at Carmelsville. He wore a lanai, or what- 
‘ulled those kilts of flowery silk in books, and 
kulele in a corner of some garden and came 
yh the instinct of primitive creatures when he 
ris eyelids droop over the blue eyes and the curly 
jdding in some unhappy reverie. How strong 
jvere on the crosses of your crutches yesterday, 
know how that blue coat darkened your eyes? 
i have been dreadfully hot in the train, because 
vas all limp around the top, Alan, and the Jap 
yvorried and you ought to have had yourself 
“zht around to the cottage and not have both- 
ijsigning this silly old register, Alan, and you 
rire than twenty-seven or eight, Alan. Alan. 
(t didn’t matter about saying, ‘‘Oh, hell,’ when 
qit spluttered. Father used to say much worse 
a that whenever he got discharged, Alan. And 
¢ole are much more liberal about profanity than 
|) be. I know I looked dreadful in that 


dress yesterday. But I’m only twenty-six, Alan, 
Alan, Alan. If you had an imbecile, gadding, feather- 
headed sister to put through school and look after, you’d be 
snappish when people speak to you suddenly and, Alan, I 
didn’t see your crutches until I looked up, Alan. There was 
a lumberjack when papa was managing the mill out in 
Oregon that looked at me just the same way, only differ- 
ently, and if you had to teach a primary class all winter, 
you'd get a frown between your eyes, too, only I don’t want 
you to. And we went past Carmelsville on a boat once 
going up to Albany, and it looks so pretty and quiet with 
the hills behind it. And some boy will be idiot enough to 
marry Rosita soon, so we wouldn’t have her around the 
house long, Alan; and anyhow she wouldn’t bother you if 
she could find a chauffeur or anything to talk to. She takes 
after father. He was so kind, but you wouldn’t have liked 
him. Mamma was nicest. 

“Golly,” said Nathan Preble, “but you’re good-lookin’ !”’ 

“Thank you,” Myra snapped, stalking around an end of 
the curving counter. 

She now sat on her high-backed chair and gave a glance 
at the clock above the honeycombed mail rack in which 
one unclaimed letter fluttered as wind brought in smells of 
wild fern and bay leaves from the rocky slope behind Alan’s 
cottage. 

She had said, “‘I hope you’ll be comfortable, Mr. Smith. 
I had all the linen aired.’”’ And he had said, “‘Thanks a lot, 
Miss And she had said, “‘ Miss Doggins.’’ And he 
had said, “‘Any relation to the Doggins Orange Company 
out at Santa Barbara?’’ And she had said, ‘‘No, I wish 
I were.”’ And he had smiled. And then the crutches made 
that dreary, bumping noise on the rubber mats of the 
lobby’s floor. 

“Miss Doggins,”’ said Nathan Preble, “I was nineteen 
years of age yesterday.”’ 

Myra growled, ‘‘Congratulations,’’ and then smiled. 
The burly lad was trying to tell her something important 
about himself. He had once or twice mentioned his soul in 
her hearing. 

Oh, yes, males consulted her sometimes! He didn’t know 
that his smooth black hair was almost offensive. 

**A fella,” said Nathan Preble, bulging all his muscles at 
her, “nineteen years of age could be counted pretty mature; 
I mean responsible, kind of.” 


“Yes, rather, if he has any sense, Nathan,’’ Myra agreed. 

“That’s what I meant. Anyhow, father wrote me yes- 
terday how he’s going to give me thirty dollars a week to 
work in the store. I’m the oldest son, m’m,”’ said Nathan, 
“‘and named for Uncle Nathan Lasher in Salem. He’s a 
bachelor.” 

“‘That’s very nice,’’ Myra smiled. 

“VYes’m. Then, under the circumstances,’’ Nathan said 
grandly, taking a step back from the desk, ‘‘y-you wouldn’t 
object, maybe, if I corresponded some with Miss Rosita?” 

If men only knew that rough fair curls—the sort that 
never make circles—were better than smooth black hair 
and that black eyes looked so stupid! Myra considered 
Nathan Preble and beamed upon him kindly. The poor 
cub had been beguiled by Rose! The poor imbecile! The 
gump! 

““Why, no, Nathan, I haven’t the slightest objection.” 

“Thank you an awful lot, Miss Doggins,’”’ said Nathan, 
entangling his thumbs in his belt and his feet in a mat’s 
loose edge. “‘Thank you.”’ 

“Thank you, Nathan,’’ Myra smiled. ‘‘ Most cubs—I 
mean, most boys of your age wouldn’t have thought of 
asking my permission at all. Run and get your breakfast.” 

The smile lingered with her in the empty lobby and was 
wasted on the stuffed swordfish over the dining room’s 
green doors. Myra suppressed its remains when Mr. 
Quirk, owner of the Ocean House, came sadly down the 
stairs and tragically murmured, ‘‘Good morning, Miss 
Myra,’’ as he crept, in a white necktie, into his dining room 
and the pages stilled their jesting with the waitresses at his 
coming. He was meaningless and void after two seasons 
in his hotel. He just spelled nothing. The pages, full of 
oatmeal, came idling out of the smell of coffee and chirped 
to one another on the veranda, strewn already with fine 
sand blown up from the beach’s shimmer. 

Now old Mrs. Nevinson descended the stairs with her 
air of fright for fear that no food would be left, and Myra 
agreed, smiling, that it must be very hot for Mr. Nevinson 
backin Syracuse. Then, with horrible brayings and clamors, 
the large feet of four whelps from Chicago called indeter- 
minately Butch, Spike, Babe and Husky, rattled down 
from the third story and pounded past Myra, who wished 
that each of them had lost both legs. Why should they 

(Continued on Page 112) 
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Lie Nationalization of Imdustry=By Isaac 


HE deeper 
you probe 
into Bolshe- 


vik economics the 
more you find them 
subservient to po- 
litical control. No- 
where is this rela- 
tionmore distorted 
or destructive than 
in the nationaliza- 
tion of industry. 
In the case of the 
New Economic 
Policy you saw 
how private enter- 
prise, as expressed 
in retail trade, de- 
veloped to such an 
extent that it mo- 
nopolized 85 per 
cent of the mer- 
chandising turn- 
over. It operated 
so strongly against 
the communistic 
system that today 
itis being stran- 
gled. 

Nationalization 
of industry is not 
likely to suffer a 
similar fate. De- 
nationalization 
spells alienation of 
economic control, 
and loss of eco- 
nomic control, in 
turn, meansanend 
of the monopoly of political power. This, in a nutshell, is 
the reason why the masters of Russia cling tenaciously to 
their hold on production, regardless of financial conse- 
quences. As a result, less than 4 per cent of the industrial 
output is privately owned. The staffs and products are 
so small as to be negligible factors. 

If you have read the preceding articles of this series you 
know that the seven men—Stalin, Zinoviev, Kameney, 
Bukharin, Tomsky, Rykoff and Trotzky—who comprise 
the political bureau are the real rulers of Russia, affording 
perhaps what is the most striking illustration of machine 
politics of modern times. They are able to project and 
consolidate their power because they occupy what Bolshe- 
viks are pleased to call the commanding heights. Reduc- 
ing these heights to activities, you discover that they are, 
first, the dictatorship of the Communistic Party; second, 
the Foreign Trade Monopoly, with which are tied up all 
soviet foreign policies; third, the nationalization of indus- 
try. The loss of any one of these strategic points would 
seriously weaken the iron grip that the big seven has on 
everything and everybody in Russia. 
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The Wreck of Industry 


N APPRAISING the nationalization—it is just another 

word for the disintegration—of Russian industry you do 
not have an arraignment of Bolshevism, but an indictment 
of government ownership and operation. The fact that this 
particular nationalization goes on under communism is 
because Russia is dedicated to a communistic scheme. If 
Mussolini, for example, nationalized all the railways and 
industries of Italy to perpetuate his political power, it 
would be the identical operation. With any other setting, 
nationalization remains the same inept and wasteful insti- 
tution. Mobilization of output for war purposes is the 
only justification. In the case of Russia the nationaliza- 
tion is further perverted by the soviet mentality, which by 
this time you have learned is synonymous with evasion, de- 
ception and misdirection. The deadening mediocrity which 
pervades the human side of life extends to the industrial. 

As is the case with every other aspect of Russia, a brief 
historical approach is essential to an understanding of what 
is going onnow. You cannot comprehend the depreciation 
of plant and personnel—equipment is 50 per cent under 
par and output less than one-half of prewar—without know- 
ing the chain of circumstances since November, 1917, 
when the Bolsheviks came into power. 

In the first flush of fancied freedom there were three 
great Bolshevik slogans. One was Loot the Looters. 


A Celebration at Moscow in Honor of the Birth of the Soviet Republic 


With this the proletarian prejudice against finance and 
industry was capitalized to the limit. Every landowner 
and industrialist of the old order was regarded as a plain 
plunderer. Therefore his property was seized. 

The second maxim was The Land to the Peasant—the 
Factory to the Worker. Although the peasant did not 
know it at the time, he was the victim of a joker, because, 
with the distribution of land, he made himself the tool of a 
system that confiscated all 
his output. The third 
motto was All Power to 
the Soviets. Over all this 
was unfurled the general 
battle ery for world revo- 
lution summed up in the 
words ‘‘Workers of the 
World, Unite!” As you 
will presently see, the Rus- 
sian workers united for 
everything but work. 

In establishing the al- 
leged dictatorship of the 
proletariat—in reality it is 
over the proletariat—Len- 
ine and his associates had 
little thought for the peas- 
ant—‘‘the giant with the 
feet of clay,” as Bismarck 
put it. The big end to be 
served was the placation 
of the city worker, then, as 
now, the backbone of the 
communistic strength. The 
Russian worker had al- 
ways had something of a 
grouch against his capital- 
isticemployer. This griev- 
ance had been coddled for 
more than fifteen years by the professional revolutionaries, 
who now sat in the saddle. In having all Russian industry 
turned over to him, the artisan apparently got what he 
wanted. Actually, he became a pawn in the bigger soviet 
political game, because nationalization put the control of 
production under the authority of the Communist Party. 
So it has remained. 

On the day nationalization was effected the Russian 
productive machine was never in better order for the 
reason that it was geared up to war needs. Millions of 
rubles had been expended in improvement and expansion 


Dzerzhinsky, Head of the Supreme 
Council of People’s Economy 


of the old Russian production was financed bj 
The total alien investment aggregated 2,007, 
rubles. A gold ruble at parity is 51 cents. — 

The French ranked first, with an investment. 
700 rubles; England came second, with 500,564 
Germany third, with 317,475,700 rubles; Belg 
with 311,812,400; and the United States fifth. 
750,000 rubles. The remainder of the holdings 
divided between the Dutch, § 
and Danes. 

All this money, at the mo 
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more to irresistible eco- 
shan to readjustment to 
ormal procedure. Soviet 
ot keep pace with home 
je bulk of export has 
the expense of the native 
inly the peasant, who is 
Tee head for the whole 
Hn experiment. 

¥¢ to know where to begin 
| lysis of soviet industrial 
}30 many unprecedented 
va its composition that 


no logical comparison 
/r existing order. 

ith, the average Amer- 
| comprehends the scope 
j Russian industry as a 
vt Russia today is the 
business organization in 
seause the government 
jig. It owns a vast terri- 
ial to one-seventh of the 
} earth—with all its for- 
/fisheries, transport by 
‘nd air, telegraph lines 
ictories and all the ac- 


foecks of iron, coal, oil, 
/yooland preciousmetals. 
2s directly or indirectly 
/isurance enterprise, theater, newspaper and 
) further holds a monopoly on the wholesale 
‘ide. It means, in a word, that Russia is the 
jand the greatest shop under one authority 
4 empire of trade and production there is no 
¢ nomic laws, either in normal competition or 
Jisupply. Everything is by mandate. Back- 
mandate is the most ruthless and closely 
Jational tyranny that this or any other age 
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\vith their equipment and stocks of raw ma- 
szed by the soviet authorities and turned over 
| management, such as it is, free of capital 
« Since there is no capital investment or lia- 
. dinary way, there are no fixed charges, such 
¢ rentals, and no amortization. Under the 
u, all profits—if any—go to the state, and by 
k1 all losses are borne by the state. Here you 
on for the conspicuous failure to function 
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Machinists in a Russian Automobile Factory 


or expediency. No alien is ever permitted to make an 
absolutely free investigation of what is going on. He must 
go where the authorities send him, and, let me repeat, 
accept the data ground out in the mills of misinformation. 

At this point it may be well to show concretely the 
fallacy of soviet figures. The prize exhibit of the gallery of 
so-called industrial progress is the Textile Trust. The claim 
is that production is now one-half of prewar and that dur- 


ing the last fiscal year 5,000,000 poods—a pood is thirty-six. 


pounds—of raw cotton were consumed. When you know 


that this amount is exactly one-fifth of the prewar con-. 


sumption, you realize that either the textile product is spun 
out to the nth degree of thinness or that there is a large 
degree of elasticity in the truth of Bolshevik statistics. 

Now let us see what has happened since November, 1917. 
Like everything else, Russian industry has been a series of 
costly experiments and, in a larger sense, it is still an ex- 
periment. 

When the factories were turned over to the workers a 
grand jamboree of idleness began. As I have frequently 
pointed out in these articles, liberty in Russia seems to 
mean license to loaf. I exclude many men in the higher 
positions who are not shirkers. The rank and file, from the 
moment nationalism was decreed, have produced consid- 
erably less than they did before the war. Thus one of the 
principal handicaps on output all along has been the almost 
utter indifference of the worker toward his job. He would 
rather talk than toil. 

But idleness has been only one flaw in the industrial struc- 
ture. The moment Bolshevism dawned, demoralization 
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The Lenine Squadron. 


Russian:Made Aéroptanes at the Chodinka Field Near Moscow 


succeeded trained order in the fac- 
tories. Every plant, large or small, 
came under the control of a central 
administration of three communists. 
This group was called the collegium. 
No bourgeoisie were tolerated, which 
means that technical skill and experi- 
ence were not essential. The collegium 
was answerable to the Communist 
Party. Its principal responsibility 
therefore was to procure a 100 per 
cent loyalty in the factory to com- 
munism and not to production. Em- 
ployes did as they pleased. As a 
result, they spent most of their time 
discussing politics. Such, insubstance, 
was the so-called workman’s control. 

The inevitable outcome was that 
factory production shrank to the point 
where it was a joke. The same dis- 
ordered state of affairs obtained in the 
mines. Aftertwoyears of communism, 
the coal output in the Ukraine and 
Siberia declined 75 per cent; oil in the 
Caucasus, 67 per cent; cast iron, 97.6 
per cent; iron and steel, 96 per cent; 
raw cotton and wool, 80 per cent; 
dyestuffs, 97.8; chemicals, 89.6 per 
cent; soap and candles, 82 per cent. 
Not only did output dwindle but 
hundreds of factories closed down altogether. Petrograd, 
the Leningrad of today, willillustrate. On January 1, 1917, 
there were 556 industrial establishments employing 379,227 
workers. Exactly two years later they had declined to 264 
factories, with 124,610 employes. 

It was about this time that Trotzky had the brilliant 
idea of militarizing labor, which meant nothing more or 
less than putting demobilized soldiers to work in the fac- 
tories and mines under army discipline. The movement 
proved to be a complete failure, because the militarized 
productivity was about 75 per cent lower than that of free 
labor, which was little enough. The armies were with- 
drawn from the factories and mines and sent back to the 
fighting front to battle against the Poles. 


The New Economic Policy 


EANWHILE communism reached its apex. The 
country was practically living on rations and the peas- 
ants were compelled to give up four-fifths of what they 
produced to the government. What they kept for them- 
selves had to be exchanged through a process of primitive 
barter for commodities they did not produce. They went 
on strike and agricultural output declined. By the begin- 
ning of 1921 conditions became so acute that Lenine called 
a halt and introduced the New Economic Policy, which 
gave the peasants the right to sell their produce for cash 
and also enabled private enterprise to come back to life. 
The New Economic Policy not only meant some measure 
of freedom for the peasant and the shopkeeper but it led 
toacompleterevo- 
lution in the na- 
tionalization of 
industry. Up to 
this time national- 
ization had really 
not been complete, 
because what pro- 


duction existed 
was isolated and 
sporadic. Under 


the new deal some 
attempt at codrdi- 
nation was made, 
and it is this sys- 
tem of unifying the 
various industries 
that is now in oper- 
ation. 
Circumstances 
favored the fresh 
alignment. 
Through the con- 
quest of the white 
armies, the Donets 
coal basin and the 
rich oil fields 
around Baku and 
elsewhere had 
come under soviet 
control. The for- 
eign trade mo- 
nopoly, which was 
aby-productof the 
New Economic 
Policy, demanded 
(Continued on 
Page 131) 


danced and glittered in sunlight much too warm for 

June. Then, in the early afternoon of the seventh 
day, a great storm broke about the craggy summit of 
Devilhead and for three hours or more the cannon of the 
clouds rumbled and roared amid the peaks. Young Dan 
Alexander, watching the spectacle from the deep valley 
under Devilhead, talked to himself, as was his habit. 

“Cloud King and Red Rogue,’”’ he muttered, “‘you’re 
gettin’ some music now; and up where you are that 
thunder’s ten times as loud. I wonder how you like it.” 

They liked it little, because all this tumult of the ele- 
ments was a departure from the normal course of things 
and interfered seriously with the necessary business of life. 
Yet neither Cloud King, the peregrine faleon, nor Red 
Rogue, the fox, who had their homes on Devilhead within 
twenty yards of each other, was frightened by the storm. 
They knew what it was, having experienced many storms 
in their time, and they took it calmly enough. 

Red Rogue dozed quietly on a dry bed of leaves at the 
inner end of the deep natural tunnel which was his 
favorite den. Here, in the heart of the huge rock mass 
forming Devilhead’s summit, the old fox was snug and 
safe from wind and rain and lightning, while even the 
mightiest of the thunderclaps came to his ears so softened 
and subdued that the storm seemed miles away. Cloud 
King, the falcon, had no such remote retreat. The wind 
and the rain beat upon the portal of his castle; the glare 
of the lightning lit its inmost recesses; the crash of the 
thunder was like the crack of doom. But Cloud King, the 
peregrine, was a brother of the thunder, a son of the 
mountain storms. All his life he had dwelt with them and 
they struck no terror to his heart. While Red Rogue slept 
peacefully in his rock-ribbed fortress, the big gray duck 
hawk stood alert and wakeful in his aerie, a small cave in 
the face of the cliff fifty feet above the entrance of Red 
Rogue’s den, and watched with sullen, undismayed eyes 
the prodigious drama of the storm. ‘ 

Dan Alexander, gazing up at the peak from the porch of 
his father’s cabin under Devilhead, guessed that this 
would be the way of it. A rare man was Dan. He had 
had some schooling and even a year at college in a city 
of the lowlands; but his mountains had called to him 
and presently he had returned to share with his father the 
little cabin under Devilhead, to farm a little after the 
fashion of the mountaineers and to indulge to the utmost 
his passion for hunting. He knew the beasts and the birds 
of the upland woods as few mountain woodsmen have 
known them; and somewhere in him there was a romantic, 
imaginative strain, strengthened and developed by his 
schooling and by the books he had read, which caused 
him to give names to certain ones among the wild creatures 
which, for one reason or another, strongly stirred his 
interest. Chief among these were the two dwellers on 
Devilhead peak. Many 
times Dan’s path had 
crossed that of Red 
Rogue, the old dog fox. 
Day after day he had 
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watched Cloud King, the peregrine falcon, patrolling the 
air roads of his wide kingdom. Again and again he had 
seen the bloody handiwork of these two wild hunters who 


inhabited the inaccessible cliff at the summit of the moun- 


tain; and long ago he had declared war against them, 
matching his skill and woodcraft against their wiliness and 
swiftness, finding all the more pleasure in the contest when 
he learned, as he very soon did, that the two buccaneers 
of Devilhead were well able to take care of themselves. 
For weeks he had hunted them persistently, neglecting 
all other game, often lying in ambush on the mountain’s 
summit above the precipice where they had their homes, 
even risking his life in an effort to traverse the face of the 
cliff itself. Once he had clipped a feather from Cloud 
King’s wing; once and once only he had looked at Red 
Rogue along the barrel of his rifle. It was a long shot and 
the bullet had gone an inch too high. Angry and piqued 
because his woodcraft had been set at naught, Dan 
nevertheless realized that he was wasting his time and 
abandoned his intensive campaign. But he did not 
acknowledge himself beaten. On the contrary, he was 
constantly on the alert for the opportunity which he was 
satisfied would come. Always, when he roamed the moun- 


tain slopes and valleys in search of grouse or turkeys or. 


squirrels, he kept Red Rogue and Cloud King in mind; 
and always, when he looked up at the huge mountain 
towering above his cabin, his eyes sought the lofty cliff 
where the two wild hunters had their homes. 

For many minutes he gazed at that cliff on the June 
afternoon when, after a week of heat and drought, the 
first summer storm of the season broke about Devilhead’s 
summit. The rain, which was fast hiding the mountain, 
was drenching the valley also. Already the first big drops 
were pattering on the roof of Dan’s cabin. There were 
chores to be attended to, but for the present he must wait 
under shelter until the worst of the storm had passed. 
So, with feet cocked up on the railing of the porch, he sat 
and puffed at his old black pipe, watching the onward 
sweep of a great leaden cloud which barely topped the 
peak a thousand feet above him across the narrow valley, 
marveling a little at the play of the lightning and the 
crash of the thunder, idly wondering how the two dwellers 
on Devilhead were faring in the storm. 

Presently Dan’s gray eyes narrowed and brightened. He 
took the pipe from his mouth and pursed his lips, frowning 
thoughtfully and drumming on his knee with long bony 
fingers. 

“Tt’ll rain all afternoon an’ pretty much all night,’ 
he muttered. “‘They’ll not be able to hunt an’ they’ll be 
hungry in the mornin’. Lord knows where Cloud King’ll 
go; but I'll bet a hat Red Rogue’ll go straight to Rocky 
Meadow as soon as the grass is dry an’ pick up some mice 
to take the sting out of his appetite.” 

Dan knocked out his pipe, yawned and stretched his 
long arms, bare to the elbow. 

“Got a good notion to meet him there ’bout an hour 
after sunup,”’ he said to himself. 


At first dawn Red Rogue awoke. He had slept bliss- 
fully throughout the night, seeming somehow aware, even 
in the retirement of his rocky retreat, that outside the rain 
was still falling. Red Rogue did not like rain. He hated 
to get his fur or even his feet wet; and though he was 
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Making a Wide 
the Old Fox Had 
Himsetf Behings 
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hungry, he was loath to leave the shelter ¢ 
until the sun had shone for at least a little 
drenched grasses and weeds of the high upl; 
So, although the rain had ceased a little bef 
old fox, after considering the situation f 
without moving, went to sleep again and do: 
sunrise. Then he rose, stretched his long, li 
body lazily, scratched a black-tipped ear 
hind foot, and trotted briskly toward th 
rock-walled tunnel. F 
On the narrow shelf outside he halted, tes 
with quivering nostrils while his gaze roved 
panorama spread before him. The storm hé 
air clean and erystal clear; the heat whie 
heavy on the land for seven days had brok 
a sharp nip in the gentle breeze, which d 
vestige of drowsiness from Red Rogue’s bra 
That cold, crisp air was like wine. Red Ro 
so old that for two springs he had not mat 
was still strong of wind and limb; but, old # 
he was sensible of the magic of the morning 
energy and vigor in every fiber of his body. 
His eyes shining, his slim ears cocked, his] 
white-tipped tail held high behind him, he d 
fragrance of a million daisies and looked 
blue-and-purple kingdom of mountain and» 
for a moment, his gaze rested on Dan 
nestling in the oak and chestnut wo 
gorgelike valley far below. As though t 
cabin were a challenge, he barked three t 
a clear thin note, less querulous than usual, 
of joy and something of confident defiane 
Then jauntily, with mincing steps and e 
trotted along the shelf and, lightly leap 
narrow way, passed around a jutting shoul 
with never a glance at the abysmal chasn 
him. 
Indifferently, with no change of express 
dark eyes, Cloud King, the peregrine fale 
go. The big duck hawk took little intere 
fox who shared with him the craggy su 
but because it was his business to wate 
thing within range of his vision, his ey 
Rogue as he picked his sure-footed | 
precipitous face of the cliff, until he vat 
kalmia thicket fringing the rocky forehe 
tain. Yet, except that the nature of wil 
it, there might have existed a certain fellov 
these two dwellers on Devilhead’s lofties 
Not only were they near neighbors, sha 
of a precipice virtually inaccessible to m 
too, the distinction of bachelorhood—a 1 
their case, because it indicated that they 
in the stern battle for life, and, eludin, 
forms, had won through to old age, whet 
no longer interested them. Even as Red 
less, so, too, was Cloud King. If a mate 
he might have taken her. But the pere 
most destructive of the falcons, had beer 
of mankind for generations and its m 
thinned. Never abundant in the high inl: 
Devilhead, where there were no large ri 
lakes to attract ducks, the peregrine’s fi 


andsomest of all the hawk kind had all but 
+. the mountain country. 
loud King cared nothing. He was as con- 
oneliness as was Red Rogue, the fox; and the 
her buccaneers of his race meant simply a 
ipply for himself. Only occasionally did the 
|, which nested farther to the westward, in- 
jing ground. In general he enjoyed a virtual 
+) far as other preying birds were concerned— 
1 grouse, the choicest game which the moun- 
+ fforded, while quail and doves were abundant 
ply his own needs as well as those of the 
yhich also hunted them. Except when the 
4s came, Cloud King was lord of all the airy 
y the peaks and valleys, a monarch as valiant 
waless, swift as the wind, thewed and muscled 
bly in proportion to his size than any other 
a perfect specimen of the ‘“‘ Noble Peregrine”’ 
nights of ancient time, who delighted in 
aiidered the premier bird of the chase. 
sierie fifty feet above the entrance of Red 
7Cloud King saw the old fox pass around the 
he cliff and vanish amid the kalmias. Then, 
sight of his neighbor going forth to the hunt 
his own appetite, he spread his dark barred 
jlonger than those of most other hawks, and 
jm the face of the precipice. After a few 
zarusts he closed his pinions and dropped for 
uy feet. Spreading his wings again, he planed 
age. gaining speed every second, rushing 
r the billowy tops of the tall chestnuts at the 
deep valley. When it seemed that in another 
st crash into the uppermost branches of the 
n ked his descent by an almost imperceptible 
his wings and sped onward past the tree tops 
| little wheat field a hundred yards behind 
ner’s cabin. 
( startled eyes saw him as he cleared the 
9'. Almost in the center of the wheat field 
a|wild cherry tree loaded with shining crimson 
id, too, with birds from the surrounding 
jaickets. Brown thrashers, catbirds, wood 
chees and one brilliant black-winged scarlet 
r/easting in the cherry tree when the feathered 
Iishot into view from behind the chestnut 
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{ them all, the tanager, partial as always to 
janches, was the most exposed, seeking his 
ud the topmost twigs. With a frightened cry 
€ bird darted from his perch; but Cloud King, 
igt instantly by that vivid color, gripped him 
12k talons before he had flown five feet. 

id plucked and eaten his prey in a tall white 
us one of his favorite feeding stations, the 
u'k set about the real business of the day. 
ewas merely an appetizer. Often in cherry 
ling began his morning with a raid on the 
svhich breakfasted at the small but prolific 
‘heat field a thousand feet below his aerie; 
iver content with such trivial game, and these 
i) were little more than diversions. 
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Leaving the white oak, he spiraled upward, mounting 
higher and higher above the deep narrow valley, until he 
looked down upon the peak of Devilhead itself. Still 
higher he rose, so high that the flutelike tones of wood 
thrushes singing on the wooded mountain slopes no longer 
came to him; so high that he could view from end to end 
the whole summit of the long irregular ridge of which 
Devilhead peak was the loftiest eminence. Here and there, 
on saddles of this high ridge, the hardwood forest which 
clothed the slopes and most of the summit fell away, 
giving place to small natural meadows embosomed like 
lakes of vivid green in the darker green of the surrounding 
woods. Suddenly a small dark object in one of these 
meadows almost directly beneath him arrested Cloud 
King’s attention. 

A man looking down from that vast height would 
have distinguished nothing worthy of special note. The 
tiny object upon which the hawk’s eyes were fixed would 
have appeared no different from a hundred other dark 
spots on the green grass carpet—spots which were merely 
rocks and bowlders, from the abundance of which Rocky 
Meadow got its name. 
perceived that this particular dark spot was moving— 
moving gradually and intermittently, inch by inch and 
foot by foot, out toward the center of the grassy space. 
Yet to the marvelous eyes of Cloud King not only was the 
slow movement of this dark object perceptible but so also 
was almost every detail of the object itself. 

To the eyes of the circling peregrine this dark spot 
among many other dark spots was a man—a man crawling 
on hands and knees and carrying a rifle in his right hand. 
More than that, Cloud King’s eyes disclosed to him 
exactly what man this was; for they could distinguish the 
brown canvas cap and the gray woolen shirt which 
belonged to the tall young woodsman who lived in the 
valley under Cloud King’s aerie on Devilhead. So much 
the peregrine’s wonderful vision told him. Had his brain 
been as perfectly developed as his eyes, he might presently 
have seen more than this, for he would then have 
deduced a purpose in the slow, sinister advance of 
the hunter across the rock-strewn meadow, and he 
would have scanned the ground to discover what game 
it was that the hunter was stalking 
so cautiously. 

But Cloud King’s powers of reason- 
ing did not extend so far. He saw the 
man and watched him curiously; but 
nothing told him that this man was 
engaged upon a very definite quest 
now nearing a climax. His attention 
centered upon the hunter, the falcon 
saw the smaller dark spot which was 
Red Rogue, the fox, without distin- 
guishing its nature. Had this smaller 
spot moved while Cloud King was cir- 
cling above the meadow, his eyes would 
have focused upon it instantly and he 
would have recognized his neighbor. 

But Red Rogue, after catching a 
mouse or two, had discovered a 


Wings Half Closed, His Barred Tail Open Like a Fan, He Shot Down Upon His Victim 


Nor would a human eye have, 
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cottontail feeding on certain juicy stems which grew along 
the tiny stream meandering across the meadow, and he had 
now completed his preparations for a cottontail breakfast. 
Making a wide detour, he had posted himself behind a rock 
toward which the rabbit was moving slowly, following the 
course of the brook. Close to this rock the old fox sat on 
his haunches as motionless as a stump, unaware of the 
hunter, down the wind from him and at his back, crawling 
nearer and nearer and skillfully utilizing the scattered rocks 
and bowlders of the meadow to screen his approach. 

For perhaps five minutes the peregrine swung in wide 
circles high above Rocky Meadow, watching the hunter 
idly yet intently, never suspecting that in the green amphi- 
theater far beneath him the stage was being set for a 
tragedy. Then, the edge of his curiosity dulled, he re- 
sumed his spiral ascent. Up and up he climbed, passing 
through and above a thin mistlike layer of cloud which, for 
all its gauzy tenuousness, presently shut the earth from his 
view. Two hundred feet above this cloud blanket the big 
hawk careened suddenly in the air, like a schooner struck 
by a sudden squall. Righting himself with a few swift 
thrusts of his pinions, he turned his head eastward and, 
with wings widely extended, shot at terrific speed in that 
direction, his long barred tail twisting spasmodically to 
right and left. 

Unknowingly and without warning the falcon had climbed 
up into a current of warm air rushing through space like a 
vast invisible river to fill some hole or hollow in the upper 
atmosphere produced by the storm of the previous night. 
Cloud King disliked being jostled and hustled in this fash- 
ion; but the aérial river was bearing him in the direction 
which he had intended to follow as soon as he had gained 
the desired altitude. Hence, for a while, he was content to 
ride on the wings of this ghostly soundless gale racing on its 
mysterious way above the clouds which hid the world. 

Mile after mile the peregrine rode the wind, balancing 
himself with slight movements of his wings and tail, borne 
eastward at a rate which nearly equaled the swiftest pace 
at which his own pinions could have 
driven him. Then, apprised by some 
faculty beyond human ken that he 
was approaching the high ridge where 
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used to be, is a strange place of strange customs for 

the most part. Here dwell Greeks, gypsies, midgets, 
vaudeville actors, the curious street-fair peoples, sidewalk 
fakers, all loyal to one another, sentimental and emotional 
and speaking a strange language all their own; but which, 
fortunately for the outsider, is mainly made up of Amer- 
ican English, so that it is understandable to strangers from 
the context. 

On a sunny late afternoon Slim the Highboy—Slim the 
Stilt Walker, as you might have called him—came whis- 
tling down Eighth Avenue past the roaring Forties, as the 
teeming side streets here are fitly called. 

Slim the Highboy, comely, young, fair haired, blue 
eyed, carried across his back the grotesque empty husk of 
a giant with stiff legs, the titanic brogans of which occa- 
sionally dragged the pavement. The giant husk was 
arrayed in a long, very long, brass-buttoned blue coat, and 
trousers of such length that they were fearful to contem- 
plate. 

This giant husk had no head. 

But Eighth Avenue paid no undue attention to this mar- 
vel or him whose burden it was. Nothing is out of the ordi- 
nary on Highth Avenue, and things are taken complacently, 
as they look and as they sound. Soit was that a blind man 
tapped his sheaf of lead pencils on his tin cup as the per- 
ambulating monstrosity passed and cried cheerfully, 
“Hello, Slim, you’re looking fine!’’? Then a corpulent man 
with a wooden leg, followed by a bulldog with a brier pipe 
in his mouth and eke clad in a plaid blanket inscribed in 
yellow letters, ‘“‘Bowwow Tobacco! It Never Bites!” also 
saluted. 

“Been ballyhooing for the police parade?’ he said. 
“Well, the only coin you get from the cops you can put in 
your eye.” 

“Tt’s protection, Peg, which is better ’n a reader in this 
burg,’’ replied Jack the giant carrier. ‘‘Is the cap’n back?” 

“Yep, his outfit’s parked down in front of the snare. He 
volunteered, too, I suppose. The flatties keep me moving. 
My store is no grind for them,” growled Pegleg, and 
stumped away, fol- 
lowed by the blasé 
dog with the pipe in 
his mouth. 

Diamond Jack 
the Rattlesnake Oil 
Man, holding forth 
on a flivver truck 


Hea AVENUE, New York, much what the Bowery 


“‘Ach, it May be Wickedness That I Help You Mit This Gottlosen Fellar!”’ 
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with his den of death- 
dealing ophidians, 
paused in his sales 
spiel to wave at the 
stilt walker over the heads of his 
audience on a corner below, and 
then Slim crossed the street with 
his burden to where a brilliant 
blue automobile with red and 
white stripes and gay with flags 
was waiting. Attached to it was 
a similarly striped and decorated 

trailer and calliope, a great sign on each 
side of it reading: 


HONOR OUR BRAVE POLICE! 


COMPLIMENTS OF CAPTAIN DAN DARROW, 
DEEP-SEA DIVER 


Small but prosperous-appearing stores 
with vegetables and fruit on outside stands 
were the background of Captain Darrow’s 
deserted outfit. Between such a grocery 
and a butcher shop was a doorway with 
two low brownstone steps leading into the 
hallway, which had tarnished brass letter 
boxes on either side. 

The outer door stood wide and the inner 
door was unlocked, and the stilt walker 
entered and climbed up two flights of 
stairs, bearing his burden skillfully around 
the corner landings in the smelly semi- 
darkness. 

A parrot whistled and called ‘‘Cheese, 
the cop!’’ from somewhere higher up in 
the back, and as the home-comer passed a 
scarred and battered door to the second- 
floor-front apartment a pig inside sniffed 
and grunted inquiringly; and as Slim 
went by and up, the pig gave forth a squeal of hungry 
complaint. 

On the third floor the highboy entered an un- 
locked door to the rear apartment, and, with a 
puff of relief, deposited the headless giant on two 
trestles against the wall, evidently the usual park- 
ing place. 

The reek of frying Hamburger and onions 
floated out from the kitchen. The disorder of the 
place and the dingy furniture were testimony that 

it was a furnished flat 
that was bachelor’s hall. 

“Set the table, Slim, 
scoffin’s ready,”’ said a 
husky voice amid the 
reek. ‘“‘I dropped out 
the parade at the park 
and lammed back, know- 
ing you’d be hungry.” 

Then the captain, a 
stalwart, pleasant-faced, 
middle-aged man with a 
brown mustache, entered 
in his shirt sleeves. He 
was bearing a platter 
of Hamburger steak and 
a coffeepot. 

“What’sthemat- 
ter? You’re not 
saying nothing: 
Get a fall, or are 
you just sore that 
the cops gave you 
your annual tum- 
ble and no jack? 
We’re lucky we 
ain’t assessed,” 
added the captain, 
putting the meat 
and coffee on the 
dining-room table, 
guiltless of napery. 

“Hxeuse my 
manners, cap’n, I 
was thinking,” ex- 
plained the younger 
man hesitatingly. 
“Looky here at this 
in the Poster!” 
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And he brought forth and 
held open that weekly journal 
devoted to outdoor amusements and tho 
them. The captain followed the other’s fi 
aloud: 


WANTED AT ONCE: To join on at Bradle 
vania, week of tenth. Concessions that do not 
Dumpty House. Ten in one. Midgets for pi 
Fares if we know you. Boozers and chasers sa 
Captain Darrow and Highboy Slim wire at on 
SIG BLOOM’S GRAND ALLIED STREET: 


of 


“Well,” said the captain, “we can eat 
say that call don’t mean nothing to me, 
dollar a line for Sig Bloom. I’ve got a b 
booked ahead—Church Funds, Safety We 
The grift is good enough for me right 
Apple, and your cakes are all baking for yo 
Paradise Park, the big picture, Idiot 
everything.” 4 

“T want to join on Sig’s show,”’ murmu 
man, “and I want you to join on with me.” _ 

““That’s gill stuff. Why the sticks, and eat 
and sleep on the lot, when we have a sn 
scoffin on the Big Apple?”’ asked the cap 
“The ‘trouble with you, Slim, is that yours 
of statistics, and statistics for a grifter is a 

“Statistics don’t bother me none, cap 
blowing his coffee. ‘‘You mean numb 
number of letters in my name, Cleo says 
changed; they ain’t the right vibrations | 

“Cleo is a fine frail all right and aces as a0) 
the captain admitted; ‘‘but she’s a daff on her 
What I mean by statistics is other kinds 0 
vibrating your monniker from Henry Clay 
nald Bertram Sowers. But ever since ye 
Amish jane when we played the Climax Ur 
at York County Fair in Pennsy a year ago, } 
of her figure. Is her old man a good Arab? 
I seen him hop out of his flivver and beat h 
away with her. Didn’t I have to hold yo 
a clem on her account?” 

“‘She’d never seen a carnival before, and 
dead and she’s been stuck on the farm and 
clothes with hooks and eyes without a butt¢ 
thing,”’ said the stilt walker moodily. 

“Well, her old man had no buttons ei! 
belly outfit. Them Amish is Pennsylvania 
Mennonites, Dunkers—whatever you ca 
don’t go in for having a good time. That’s 
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i They've got ell the jack in the world, but if we 
ited for their jaeteey ee we'd do without our 
des,” the capte nwenton, ° “could that nice quiet 
i Quaker thrush stand j joining on a show, or even 
are on the Bigy Apple? Why, New York would 
ckoo, let alone Eighth Avenue? And look at 
| that perch around here who are our friends— 
Ws, shills and ginks like us that rube the streets! 
5}1e! gilly i in ne time.” 
| same,’’ said S im, “‘Samanthy, who rubed at 
Jand has been-on Barnum’s for years, makes 
#2 candy butcher and juice man, a good wife. 
y and she was a backwoods jane. And what’s 
tithe Big Apple? I notice that anybody who’s 
sticks for Mew York never misses their trains, 
{ Avenue is the best street in the world. If 
Hsselrod# is used to a farm, where’ll she find 
rs and rhore animals than on Eighth Avenue? 
jloping fish and a pig and a Jew duck right in 


20 you get the idear that they have a seal on a 
g like Lilly Ladew’s high-school hog, Ima; or 
Nick the Greek’s 

fortune-planet- 
picking parrot, 
Jerry? They ain’t 
animals; they are 
educated — trained 
acts. Well,’ con- 
cluded the captain 
philosophically as 
he looked at his 
watch, on which the 
hours were marked 
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by skulls and crcssbones—a tribute, suitably inscribed, for 
his feat of removing bodies from a wreck off San Fran- 
cisco—“T think you’re a bozo. But then I was a chaser 
myself when I was young.” 

“T’m the best highboy in the business,’”’ grumbled Slim. 
“T get my twenty dollars a day on my sticks, ballyhooing 
Paradise Park, or moving-picture blow-offs right here on 
the Big Apple, and on Broadway too. I’m the only highboy 
that can work on the seven- 
foot sticks. I can play giant 
in them on a show because my 
outfit, with big brogans and 
cop kicks and benny, and my 
drum-major uniform and ey- 
erything, looks plumb natu- 
ral. They ain’t a highboy gota 
store like mine anywhere, and 
you know it!” 

“You ain’t grinding about 
yourself as the only attrac- 
tion, are you?”’ asked 
the captain. ‘““Where’s 
a better concession 
than my deep-sea div- 
ing outfit? And you 
don’t get as much 
rubing as I do with 
my Blue Bird auto- 
mobile and calliope, 
right here in the big 
burg. But.I’m telling 
you not to be mushy 
about that little Am- 
ish frail; forget her!” 

“She’s a sweet kid, 
all right, all right,” 
said the stilt walker 
raptly. “I sure did 
fall for that wren and 
I fell hard, and I just 
saw her once; but 
I’ve been writing to 
her. A neighbor 
woman lets little Hannah, honey, get my letters from her 
R. F. D. box, and then my sweetie writes me here. 

Wanta see her letters—not read ’em, though?”’ 
‘‘Naw, I don’t,” replied the captain gruffly. ‘‘But 
you’d better lay off her. She may be jake, but hicks 
can’t stand the show gaff, get me?”’ 
“Say, I’m a hick, too,” said Slim. “I was raised on 
a farm in Pennsylvania, wasn’t I? I practiced my 
sticks there. You were a small towny too. All grifters 
is. Where do most of them winter? Why, in Little 
Rock or Baraboo. When they advertise for people to 
join on for a Tom troupe or a medicine show or a 
carnival, double in brass, an’ everything, where 
do they date from? Why, from the tanks!” 
“Eighth Avenue, New York, doesn’t say so,” 
retorted the captain. ‘‘It’s full of pitchmen, 
kinkers, plate-board workers, freaks, glass spin- 
ners, grinders, spielers, muscle dancers, punch- 
board men—pit people, midgets, hula girls— 
show people of all sorts; right here is the 
biggest tribe of Arabs in 
the world. Your Amish 
sweetie wouldn’t fit in the 
picture. No, get a jane 
that’s a good trouper and 
used to the life, like Bozo 
Bernstein did when he 
advertised in the Poster: 
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Mi S. Captain Darrow Had Risen to His Feet and Bolted Down to the Gate 
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“She's a Sweet Kid, 
All Right, All 
Right,’’ Said the 
Stilt Walker Raptly 


Wanted: Straight Woman to Feed Comedian. It caught 
him a broad from Bessie Belle’s Boisterous Blondes who 
was tired of burleycue, and Bozo has been a happy guy 
ever since, because they team fine.”’ 

“My little Hannah would like Eighth Avenue; she’d 
like the road too. She wants to go on a show,”’ persisted 
Slim. 

“Aw, she means the movies,” declared the captain. 
“She wants to be a Mary Pickford or a Marion Davies, 
huh?” 

“She ain’t never give a fillum the once-over yet. What 
do you know about that?” retorted Slim. ‘‘She’s an inno- 
cent little simp. She saw the billing of the Climax Pit 
Shows and made a get-away to the lot while her father was 
down at the York freight yards to see if a Holstein bull 
he’d bought had come in.”’ 

“Well, what it is you want me to do?”’ asked the cap- 
tain testily. ‘I’m always Patsy.” 

“You see Sig Bloom’s call for us,’’ replied the younger 
man; “come join on with me. I know Sig’s opening is for 
the firemen’s meet at Bradleyburg on the tenth. I seen it in 
the Poster. Come on, you with your deep-sea diving con- 
cession and your calliope for parade and ballyhoo, and me 
to rube the streets, grind the lot and play a pit show.” 

“So that’s it!’’ growled the captain. “‘And you want to 
write that Amish chickadee you’ll be on Sig’s big show 
because her old man’s farm is between Bradleyburg and 
York. Can’t you do a single turn on this? Why ring me 
in? I know what’ll happen; that Dutch 
Quaker father will take his old blunderbuss 
and blow us down.”’ 

“Them Amish mooks don’t shoot no 
guns; they’re plumb peaceful,” argued 
Slim. 

“Then he’ll get the law on us for that 
Mann Act or enticing minors, and then 
what’ll happen? Why, the main squeeze, 
the Bradleyburg hick dick, with a banner on 
his benny marked Marshal, will do a pinch, 
and we’ll be hurried to the hoosegow in the 
hoodlum wagon, with the nippers on, and 
we'll stay in stir till the bluebirds whistle. 
Not for me! 

“Tf you hone to pay alimony,”’ the captain 
went on after a pause, ‘‘Cleo the mitt reader 
has blown Gimpy George the kinker and 
got her divorce reader. She’s looking for 
another jobbie to beat up legally, as she 
used to trim poor Gimpy. If she suspected 
you was wanting to team up she’d be here 
with bells on.” 

Slim sighed and was silent. 

“Guess who I seen piping you from the 
sidewalk today,” he said finally, after he 
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and as Gladys hung up the receiver her mother, who 
was putting the big bowl of onion soup on the table, 
spoke to her beautiful daughter in a voice of real sorrow. 

“Aw, now, Gulladus,”’ she mourned, “‘ what’d you talk to 
Jimmy that way for? You ain’t gotta be so rough with a 
nice boy like him. Honest, Gulladus, you ain’t going to 
have a male friend left if you talk to them like that.” 

“Aw, for cat’ssake, mother, cheese it !’”’ exclaimed Gladys, 
swinging into her chair at the table. ‘‘What do I wanna 
waste time with roughnecks’like him for?”’ 

“T think he’s a real nice boy, Gulladus. He ain’t such a 
roughneck. But if he is or ain’t he, it ain’t ladylike to yell 
at him to go chase hisself. First you know you won’t have 
no male friends at all, Gulladus.”’ 

“Well, who wants any?’’ Gladys demanded, and added 
as she tasted the soup in her plate, ‘‘Gee, ma, you putta 
‘nough salt in this soup to gag a cat! And, say, that 
Jimmy boy, he gives me a pain anyway. 
Him having the nerve to ask me to go dance 
with him! The big green hoof hopper! Say, 
honest, my anks are black and blue where he 
tramped on them las’ Sat’dy night. I see 
myself dancin’ with him again!” 

“Jussa same, Gulladus,” said Millicent, 
the married daughter, who was holding her 
infant on her lap and sitting sideways at the 
table, ‘‘you ain’t going to do so worse if 
you freeze onto that Jimmy. He’s got the 
real stuff in him, Gulladus, like my Mike 
has. You gotta remember 
you gotta get a husband 
sometime, Gulladus.”’ 

“Yeh? Havel? Like 
cats I have!”’ scoffed the 
beauty. ‘“‘Say, listen, Mil- 
sint, what’s it got you, 
your husband, huh? That 
squallin’ kid, huh? And 
you can come home to 
stay while he’s off to 
somewhere lookin’ up a 
job. And purt’ soon 
you'll have as many kids 
as ma has, and gotta shape 
on you like a laundry bag. 
No husbands for me! Not 
in my young life!.” 

“But, Gulladus a 
her mother interrupted. 

“Oh, shut up, ma 
Gladys urged. “TI said it 
once and I say it a thou- 
sand times—I ain’t got 
time for no husband. I 
gotta think cf my career. 
If I gotta have a husband 
it ain’t going to be for ten 
years yet, when I gotta 
lot of cash and can sup- 
port him proper. That’s 
that!’’ 

Mr. Vench, at this, leaned his right elbow on the table 
and put his chin on his fist and pointed his soup spoon at 
his beautiful daughter, using his left hand for that purpose. 

“Say, listen, you!’’ he shouted. 

Gladys turned to him and raised her delicate eyebrows. 

“Ts it me you are yelling your head off at?’’ she asked. 

“You bet your eye it is!’”’ shouted Mr. Vench. 

That he shouted disturbed no one, for Mr. Vench often 
shouted. He usually shouted. To shout was his way of 
making himself heard when he said things, because there 
was always much noise in the kitchen, which was where 
the Venches commonly lived. From Millicent down to the 
youngest Vench, there were so many Venches that no one 
ever counted them except when Mr. Vench had to deduct 
them from his income-tax paper. They numbered some- 
thing just over or just under a dozen, boys and girls, and 
usually they were all making all the noise they could, each 
in his own way. This was a necessity. No one Vench, per- 
haps, especially cared to shout and yell; but when they all 
shouted and yelled, each had to do the same in order to be 
heard at all. 

Mrs. Vench usually shrieked, her voice tending toward 
the upper registers. All day she was shrieking, ‘“‘Ed’ard! 
Ed’ard! Come away from that stove! Oh, my stars, 
that child!” Or, “Dor’thy, Dor’thy, don’t you cut that 
dress! Oh, that child!” Or going to the door to shriek, 
“Martin! Martin! C’mere this instant! Oh, that child, 
that child!” 

Usually the family seemed all messed up in the kitchen 
by dozens, five or six disputing at the tops of their voices 


[ee telephone was in the small entry off the kitchen; 


17? 


ghee 


“You Gotta Get Away From Here! You Gotta Beat It!’’ She Cried 


and making a noise worse than a Democratic ward conven- 
tion; and out of this would come, suddenly, loud shrieks 
of laughter, blaring crashes of dish pans, slamming of 
doors, cries of infants in dire distress—and the odors of 
food. 

Smells! There were always odors of cooking, stale or 
fresh. Onion soup, fried onions, cabbage! Lurking odors 
of dinners of yesteryear. Sometimes the odor of three long- 
haired dogs, damp, just in from the rain, drying by the 
fire. Or Mr. Vench would come in in his shirt sleeves, 
bringing a fresh rich odor of sheep manure, blood meal or 
commercial fertilizer; or of stale pipe or lighted Sudden 
Death tobacco burning in a stale pipe. Now and then the 
open cellar door would let up an odor of damp and decay 
and mold. 

Things! There were always things to step over or on, to 
avoid or sit on or trip over. Children, diapers hung to 
dry, a nightgown over the back of a chair, a dish pan full 
of potato parings on the floor, a toy wagon, the dogs’ beds, 
the place where the oilcloth on the floor had split and 
keeled up. It was lucky the kitchen was not small. 

In such a family and such a room there was not much op- 
portunity for gentle melancholy or tender happiness. One 
of the family might have a grouch for a week on end and 
no one would notice it; to be noticed, a sorrow had to be 
expressed in loud yells and screams, and joy had to be let 
forth in screams of laughter. Now and then the natural 
warring instincts of male and female would find vent and 
two of the youngsters would fight it out under the table, 
pulling hair, biting and whacking fists into faces, and 
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BY RAEBURN VAN 
Mrs. Vench wou 

Npw! Don’t 
meaning, ‘‘ Thi 
ae yt don’t be ro; 
It was a rich 
human family, ] 
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kitchen and on 
cam@and went 
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Sometimes som 
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and sometimes 
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into the greenh 
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wife, had been 
as to h 

oh , could 
4; it, but 
ie spell i 
learnec 
was, it 
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the pos 
decided on -Vench. 4 
main thing was to mi 
and a man can do thi 
name as well as underai 
at this later date, M 
longer worried about n 
ing; he was trying to 
and be worth something 
more than ever, especia 
peelings that were peel 
and other things that t 
interfere with his being 
thing. ‘ 

In a general way it. 
that Mr. Vench appea 
that putting water on 
too frequently might di 
make it more cine 
worth something. H 
saved quite a few cent 
not wasting the edge « 
and often his neck and the skin under his bea! 
with the black sandy loam of his greenhouses 
and nails! And for that matter, while we are 
the exclamation points, his automobiles! 

Mr. Vench had two. One was the runab: 
and the other was the truck in which he took h 
market. None of his family, except the young 
and the dogs, would get into the runabout, an 
tion can be imagined. 5 

The delivery truck, on the other hand, see 
just out of the paint shop. It glittered and sht 
bit of metal glared. 


of the car line, and the cars ran every twe 
So, So it was no hardship for Gladys to get to 
thence to the city. To see her stepping 
heeled low shoes, with most of the leat 
catchy designs, and silk stockings that wer 
the bloom on a peach, and garb that was 
you would never imagine what her room 
like, shared with three other Venches, none’ 
putting anything away and no one making 
was time to get into it, and sometimes not | 
an exquisite thing. | 
“Yeh,” her brothers would have said, “she 


the kitchen. .. 
“Ts it me you are yelling your head off at?” G 
“You bet your eye it is!”” her father § 
gonna tell you where you get off, right now. — 


jead since I let you get a job in town. Say, this 
jiness is all bunk!” 

it?” laughed Gladys. ‘A lot you know!” 

w what I know!” declared Vench. “‘I raised you, 
sed the lot of you. What’s a matter with you is 
3 pumped you full of hot air, see? He strings you 
e gets your money. Say, I can tell him I knew 
_you was like the rest of the kids, freckle-faced 
egged pee ==)? 

10t!” cried Gladys. ‘‘That’s a lie and I can prove 
jins are as swell as any you ever saw.” 

zht! All right!” shouted Mr. Vench. “Have it 
way! You doll ’em all up in silk stockings and 
je swell head over them, and some gink tells you 
well dancer and you go off your nut. Say, listen! 
31] you something! I was talking to a feller that 
yre about the dancing game in a minute than you 
i a thousand years, and he says these fancy 


Jff! I know all that,” said Gladys. “What you're 
yout are these amachoors that never get anywhere 
You ask him what he’s gotta say about a gurrl 
f real talent, like Mr. Socowsky seen I had the 
7 he seen me dance, and he comes up to me and 
(9? 

Talent!’’ shouted Mr. Vench. ‘‘ Where you get 
i? Where’s any talent coming from in this family? 
a 
for cat’s sake! 
yna you mind that! What your mother was 
you about this Jim was all straight—he’s all there. 
she goods. An’ Milsint knows what she’s talking 
tirls goin’ around learning the high kick and all 
yness! Bull! What a girl wants is to get her hooks 
ght feller and treat him right and marry him 


If I thought I was like this 


” 


Jmnyselt ! Isee myself! Say, you listen, pa 
: And I'll have an old maid on my hands. Not on 
Say, I’m telling you now ——” 

i Go tell it to oy 

lea banged his fist on the table and made the 
;(p leap like a storm at sea. 

yup, you!”’ he shouted. “I gotta right to say 
iz! You have it your own way, if you wanna! 
lid learn to kick your legs up in the air if you 
t's your money. But you hear me! If you ain’t 
hok onto one of these young fellers that come hang- 
id, I ain’t a-gonna have them hanging around. 
+y house and I gotta pay the gas bills and all, and 
ronna have them young spurts loafin’ in the front 
‘ou get that? Now, listen! The next one that 
ound here is goin’ to get the bum’s rush. All of 
he bum’s rush! If you don’t want ’em, I don’t 
sy 

1), shrugged her shoulders and lifted her eyebrows. 
ated that nothing interested her less than what 
I> might do. He shook his spoon at her a moment 
eate his onion soup, which was now cool and had a 
lease on top. He did not mind that. 

fete the whole matter was one that seemed 


‘er control entirely, so she did not worry about it. 
r experience that when children reached a certain 
eibegan to go out after dinner and presently young 
en coming to the house; and at a still later time, 
‘ the child remarked that she was going to marry 

usually someone hardly mentioned or seen until 
} the meanwhile meals had to be cooked. The only 


“Yeh! Talent!’’ Shouted Mr. Vench. 
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thing to do was to hope 

for the best and raise 

Cain now and then when 
it seemed desirable, and 
trust that her girls were 
good girls and not like 
some other girls who were 
not good girls. 

Of Gladys, she was 
proud openly, and still 
more proud secretly. 
Once she had hunted up 
an old photograph of her- 
self when young, hoping 
to discover that she had 
been as beautiful as 
Gladys was and that she 
had since forgotten it, 
but she could not have 
that satisfaction. Gladys 
was ten times as lovely 
as her mother had ever 
been. All Mrs. Vench 
could see in her old photo- 
graph was a sort of placid 
common sense, and that 
she could not see in 
Gladys at all. 

She could vaguely 
understand the ambition 
that sent Gladys night 
after night, after a day 
of hard work, to do still 
harder work under Pro- 
fessor Socowsky. She 
had seen enough plays 
with dancers in them to 
know that it must be a 
grand thing to be up 
there on the stage with a 
thousand or more down 
below admiring one—es- 
pecially admiring one’s 
physical beauty of face 
and—she thought it 
quite frankly—legs. And what a life one had in a kitchen! 

Mrs. Vench’s feeling in regard to life in the kitchen was 
not that of some. She did not mind the work—the dish- 
washing, the cooking. She did not mind having a lot of 
children or a lot of chores. But the confusion and rush! 
She felt that she was like a cork in a whirlpool; her feet 
never got quite firmly on the ground; she was never quite 
sure whether she was head end up or head end down. She 


felt that life in the kitchen was just one long series of . 


shrieks at people with nothing resulting, except that once 
in a long while Vench would remark that things were going 
pretty well and that it looked as if they would be worth 
something one of these days. In her imagination she 
thought it would be rather blessed to be a dancer and be 
able to pause, standing on one toe, with absolutely nothing 
to do for several entire seconds but breathe and let admir- 
ing hundreds think, ‘‘ How beautiful her legs are!”” What 
a chance to gather one’s wits together and get a full breath! 
And nobody shouting! And then, when it was time to get 
busy again, get busy rhythmically in time to music and not 
in mad haste and chopped-up bits. 

Gladys left the kitchen with a curt “’By, mom” and 
was on her way to the city and Professor Socowsky’s 


‘“‘Where You Get That Stuff? Where’s Any Talent Coming From in This Family? Now Listen 


‘As Gladys Rode to the Station She 
Did Not Think Much of Ambition 
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studio; and Vench pushed 
back his chair and 
lighted his pipe and put 
his feet on the oilcloth of 
the table and closed his 
eyes. One by one and 
two by two, Mrs. Vench 
chased or dragged the 
children to’ bed. Milli- 
cent took her child to her 
room over the kitchen 
and they could hear the 
loose leg of her rocker 
clump as she rocked the 
child tosleep. Mrs. Vench 
finished the last of the 
dishwashing and looked 
for the nail to hang the 
dishrag on, found a cap 
on it, and spread the 
dishrag over the bottom 
of the dish pan instead. 

“T guess I’ll go up,” 
she said. ‘‘I hadda long 


day.” 

She said this every 
evening. 

“All right, I’ll be up,”’ 
said Vench. 


He said this every 
evening too. 
“Leave the door for 


Gulladus,’”’ Mrs. Vench 
said, and went up to her 
bed. 


For half an hour Mr. 
Vench sat thinking of 
the day’s work and the 
work to be done to- 
morrow and of the prog- 
ress he was making 
toward being worth some- 
thing. Presently he 
yawned and turned out 
the dogs. They ran forth 
barking. Mr. Vench put out the light and went to bed him- 
self. In a few minutes he was snoring. Everyone snored. 
From the many rooms many snores of various qualities 
came and mingled. Any single snore alone might have been 
maddening, but thus mingled they suggested comfort and 
repose and honest rest. 

When Gladys came down in the elevator from Professor 
Socowsky’s Art Dancing Academy with his other students 
of the dance she was so tired she could hardly stand, and 
as the elevator shot downward her thought was that her 
knees would surely give way if the elevator stopped with a 
jerk, and it did and they did. She sank to the floor, laugh- 
ing, and scrambled up again gracefully. The professor had 
certainly given them the whole works that evening, and as 
Gladys rode to the station and on the train homeward she 
did not think much of ambition; her greatest wish was to 
get to her own room, where she could rub some spots that 
seemed to ache with especial vigor. When she stepped from 
the station in her own suburb she was surprised to find a 

(Continued on Page 186) 
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yarrive in the summer of 1897 I 


arrived in London with my mar- 
ble bust of Mrs. Carl Meyer. It 
was the year of Queen Victoria’s Dia- 
mond Jubilee—the sixtieth anniversary 
of her reign. Numbers of foreign vis- 
itors, royal and otherwise, filled the 
town. My prospects suddenly appeared 
none too bright. First of all, the picture 
of the rejoicing city was perhaps too 
dazzling for one emerging from years of 
retirement in a Roman studio. I was 
alone, and at a loss to find my bearings. 
It became clear to me, too, that it 
would be long before Mrs. Carl Meyer 
would resume her sittings. The round 
of festivities all crowded into the small 
space of three months, when everyone 
in London is in a continuous revel of 
dinners, dances, concerts, operas and 
theaters, was enough to tax anyone’s 
endurance. One day Mrs. Meyer came 
to the studio, and she had not been 
there many minutes before she fell 
asleep in her chair. I was not surprised. 
But here again Sargent was the first 
inthat turmoil to remember thestranger 
to whom in Rome he had offered his 
hospitality. He repeated his invitation 
to work in his studio. I declined, as it 
would have taken a long time to finish 
the bust and I understood also the in- 
convenience which my work in marble 
would be likely to cause him. The noise 
from hammering and scraping is dis- 
turbing to anyone except the sculptor. 
The marble dust which flies about in 
clouds covers everything with a coating 
of white. It would do the utmost harm 
to a wet painting. 


The London Season 


Paderewski’s Autograph and a Bar of Music From the Third Act of His Opera “‘Manru.”’ 
A bove — Paderewski, From a Sketch by Mr. Fuchs Made During a Visit to Morges in 1899 


eri I knew that my stay in Lon- 
don would be prolonged, I rented 
a small studio in Kensington, some distance out of town, 
but this did not prevent him from calling on me. Busy as 
he was, he invited me to his studio, sometimes for lunch, 
sometimes to have a little music in the evening or for a 
quiet chat. Here is one of his notes, which are among my 
cherished possessions: 


“Vendredi 
“Cher Monsieur Fuchs: Je serai heureux de vous voir 
ainsi que Mr. Hughes, demain a 1 heure, disons 1 heure 10, 
pour que mon modele ait le temps de disparaitre. 
“Bien a vous, JOHN S. SARGENT.” 


Friday 
Dear Mr. Fuchs: I shall be glad if you and Mr. Hughes 
will come tomorrow at one o’clock; let’s say ten minutes 
past one, so 
that my sit- 
ter may have 
time to dis- 

appear. 

Yours sin-’ 

cerely, 

JOHN 8. 
SARGENT. 


. Throwgh 
the kindness 
of my neigh- 
bor,aportrait 
painter, Miss 
Ethel Mat- 
thews, I there 
met Colonel 
Griffith, who 
was the in- 
spector of 
prisons. His 
regiment, it 
appeared,was 
planning to 
present Lord 
Wolseley, 
then com- 
mander in 
chief of the 
British Army, 


Sir Johnston Forbes:Robertson, 
in Bronze 
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with a portrait statuette in silver. A gentle con- 


spiracy was at once entered into by my new acquaint- 
After Lord Wolseley’s consent to sit had been 
Lord and 


ances. 
obtained, I was commissioned to do the work. 
Lady Wolseley were living at Gros- 
venor Gardens near Hyde Park, 
where he could take his early morn- 
ing rides before breakfast. The days 
when he posed he was obliged to 
forgo his rides. 

Nevertheless, he bore the new 
yoke bravely, and later when the 
wax model of his statuette was com- 
pleted I took it back with me to 
Rome, where I had it cast in silver. 
The following year it was exhibited 
at the Royal Academy. 

Meanwhile, however, Miss Ellis, 
whose portrait I had done in Rome, 
brought her father, General Arthur 
Ellis, to my studio one day. As I 
have said, he was one of 
the equerries to the Prince 
of Wales. The three others 
were Sir Stanley Clarke, y 
Seymour Fortescue and 
Captain Holford. Gen- 
eral Ellis was not only a 
collector and a connois- 
seur in art but also the 
Prince’s lifelong friend. 
He accompanied the 
Prince upon his long jour- 
neys, and because of his 
taste in art matters the 
Prince consulted him fre- 
quently. The Ellis house 
at 29 Portland Place was 
like a museum, filled with 
many pictures, bronzes, 
ivories, shooting trophies, 
collected from all over the world—an amazing assemblage 
of gifts from royalty accumulated during forty years of 
association with the most exalted in all lands. He looked 
me up at my out-of-the-way studio, invited me to his house, 
and there I met his youngest daughter, a handsome girl 
of whom he wished to have me make a bust in marble. 


Lady Alice Montagu. 
Executed for the Late Queen Victoria 


Decembe; 


would bring friends, in his des 
the young artist. Whenever 
hoof-beat of horses and loo! 


the scarlet liveries of the royal 
and Arthur Ellis descending 
was his interest in my work; 
that subsequently drew the 
of the Prince of Wales in my 
And that opened a new life for) 
when the entire episode is er 
in my memory, I cannot but 
with heartfelt gratitude at t] 
that sent that young girl, \ 
when I was still a struggling s 
Rome. 

The summer had worn well 
fore Mrs. Meyer was able t 
the final sittings for her mar 
country home of the Meyers 
was a beautiful place called E 
There was an excellent chef, a1 
with brands and vintages whi 
volumes to the connoisseur. T! 
was exceedingly popular, an 
there that she gave me her si 


An American Duch 


STILL remember what an: 

voice she had and how read 
to oblige her guests with her 
was always taking singing les; 
whatever teacher was most sou 
Rinaldo Hahn, asecond editio 
was a relative of hers, and of 
over from Paris. After asplen 
Hahn would sit down at the p 
rounded by picturesquely 
‘‘souls,”” and with the room di 
the shade of romance he wor 
forth in a whispering voice t 
charine tunes which caused 
ences to sigh and buy his son 

This kind of life in an English country house w 
me. To awake in the morning without having 3 
or worry for the necessities of life was so novel : 
forting that I kept on finding imperfections in 
But I had to finish my w 
at last I returned to Lond 

The three months whic! 
nally planned to stay in 
slipped away rapidly enoug 
accumulated commissions 
siderable variety of work 
finish them I was obliged 
the return of people to te 
their holidays. I began 
about for another studio, : 
discovered a charming pla 
heart of the West End near 
Place, where my friend Art 
lived. 

It was becoming more 2 
clear to me that destiny wa 
to fix Lo 
my futur 
I signed a 
a couple o 

Amot 
many frie! 
whomSir: 
he had jt 
knighted 
warm kil 
was alway} 
ing to m) 
was Co! 
Duchess | 
chester. £ 
dashing 
those da. 
ambitio 
much in 
ionable 
London. By birth a Miss Yznaga, of Cuban- 
origin, she, together with her sister, Lady Lister- 
one maiden sister, had early settled in England. 
married the then Duke of Manchester, she had t 
dren, a boy and twin girls, both famous for th | 
She was popular, amusing, knew how to tell] a go! 


A Bust in Marble 


and the Prince 
of Wales was 
often a guest at 
her house in 
iPeoeret neat 
Square. 

It was her sur- 
viving daugh- 
ter, however, 
who attracted 
me. From the 
moment I saw 
the girl, Lady 
Alice Montagu, 
I felt an irre- 
sistible desire to 
fix her delicate 
features in mar- 
ble. That was 
no easy wish to 
gratify. Art was 
not one of the 
alive, From a Charcoal things that con- 

Drawing cerned the 
Duchess. It 
nbined efforts of Sir Arthur Ellis and of the 
ay, all of whose members were her intimate 
tain her consent for the sittings. [Even so, she 
1) mind half a dozen times 
> nal decision. 
tags were not to begin 
Indon season was over— 
der the Cowes regatta, 
« place at the beginning 
/3he also stipulated that 
f marble was to be ex- 
the Royal Academy the 
ison, and that atter the 
1) was to be presented to 
a! these conditions I con- 


ally. 


ady Alice 


rvas so beautiful, so del- 
fil and sympathetic, that 
lit to agree to any condi- 
{. After my first few 
rithat modern Babylon, 
helang and commotion of 
festivities, I, a stranger 
land, found in Lady 
‘soul who responded 
»} and had so subtly 
fainderstanding. Art 
npassion. Every free 
s: would be drawing 
i). Again and again 
<d the wish that her 
s;other would allow 
\yjuietly at home and 
{¢ or play. Only a few months before, her twin 
d Mary, had died in Rome of consumption. The 
tho had attended her cautioned the Duchess 
ate: not treat her remaining daughter with the 
ulthe chances were that she would meet a similar 
e other, however, very proud of her daughter, 
t¢ to no warnings. As the girl had red cheeks, 
¢, took this as a sign of perfect health. Her 
n°om eating appeared as a pardonable desire to 
ler figure. 
‘se, word finally came that I was expected at 
n the seat of the Manchesters, where the sittings 
al place. Now, to make a bust is a vastly differ- 
eirom painting a portrait. To paint a portrait 
é have is a canvas, a paint box and an easel, and 
i to work. For a bust, on the other hand, one 
f lto carry the clay; and clay is pretty 
n ‘der to sup- port the modeling clay 
i one is obliged to 
ture or frame- 
pipes, which 
without weight 
In addition I 
bring a turn- 
of the studio 
which can 
a private house. 


i graphs Which the Prince of Wales Gave Mr. 
hior the Reverse of the Medal Shown Above 


Lady Randolph Churchill, as Empress Theodora, 
From a Statuette in Bronze 


When [arrived with all these properties, and even succeeded 
in persuading a van man in the village to haul me, together 
with my equipment, to the castle—it had evidently never 
occurred to the Duchess that I might find any difficulty in 
reaching my destination—the Duchess greeted me with 
the announcement that she had accepted an invitation 
for her daughter to spend the week-end somewhere else. 

The daughter, with her usual 
understanding, came to me and en- 
deavored to relieve my dejection. So 
charming was she, so sympathetic 
and so anxious to see how a bust is 
done, so desirous of helping me in 
my predicament, that I very soon 
forgot all about the Duchess. I 
brought forth the clay and all the 
other necessary apparatus and, de- 
spite the fact that in three days I 
would have to pack it all up again, 
I began my work. 

Kimbolton, in Huntingdonshire, 
was asomewhat gloomy house and in 
a desolate condition. Though the 
title of the Dukes of Manchester 
goes back to the days of King James 
I, when Henry Montagu, then Lord 
High Treasurer, was elevated to a 
barony, Kimbolton was lacking in 
any collections 
or art treasures 
of whatever 
sort. The very 
shelves in the 
library yawned 
gloomily 
empty. The 
house had been 
denuded, prin- 5 
cipally, I imagine, by the late Duke, 
who cared nothing for such posses- 
sions. And for the matter of that, 
neither did I at that particular 
time. I was making frantic haste to 
do the most with my bust in the 
three days allotted me—before Lady 
Alice departed for her week-end visit, 
and I, with my complicated impedi- 
menta, to London. 

In the fall of that year, however, 
when the family returned to town, 
my fair sitter saw to it that my time 
and efforts should not have 
been spent in vain. When- 
ever she could manage she 
wrote a little note asking me 
to come up to the schoolroom 
of their house in Portman 
Square, where she could pose 
for an hour now and then. 
Often she would upon those 
occasions complain of having 
to go out to a dinner, a ball or a theater party, when she 
would have been so much happier messing about with clay 
and molding little figures, precisely like a child. 

One night at a ball 
in Holland House, after 
numerous dances Lady 
Alice went out into the 
grounds to cool off and 
caught a chill. She be- 
gan to ail from that 
time forward, and she 
had to spend the win- 
ters at St. Moritz and 
the springs and au- 
tumns in southern cli- 
mates. After a long 
illness and notwith- 
standing all possible 
care, she died in in- 
effable suffering, which 
she bore with that same 
smile which was one of 
her charms all her 
young life. 

To show the attach- 
ment which that girl 
was capable of inspir- 
ing in those close to 
her, I may mention 
that her governess and 
constant companion 
from childhood, a Ger- 
man lady named Miss 
Kaiser, grieved so 
deeply over her loss 
that she went hope- 
lessly insane. 


Paderewski, From an Original by Mr. Fuchs 
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For some time the Duchess herself seemed inconsolable. 
Carried away by irremediable loss, she desired to perpetu- 
ate the memory of her daughter in some artistic form. 
She asked me to make sketches for a suitable memorial 
to be placed in the church at Kimbolton. I designed what 
I thought to be an appropriate monument representing the 
twin sisters slumbering arm in arm upon a sarcophagus. 
By the time the sketch 
was finished, the 
Duchess had changed 
her mind. Two years 
later her’ brother, 
Yznaga, died and left 
her his fortune, which 
again brought her large 
social possibilities. But 
I never heard that any 
memorial was ever put 
up to commemorate her 
daughter.’ My own neg- 
lected design I sent to 


the Royal Academy, 
after having it cut, in 
small size, in marble. I 


am glad to reflect that 
now it is in the Walker 
Art Gallery in Liver- 
pool, where it has found 
a permanent home. 
During these same 
early months in London 
I also came to know 
Forbes-Robertson— Sir 
Johnston, as he is now. 
He was then just com- 
ing into his own upon 
the stage. First, as is 
well known, he had 
begun as a painter, with some success as a pupil at the 
Royal Academy as well as an exhibitor. Presently, how- 
ever, he discovered that his histrionic talent was greater 
than his talent for painting. He was making a great suc- 
cess in Hamlet and was considered a worthy successor to 
Sir Henry Irving. His fine and exquisitely cut features, 
with the square broad forehead crowned by curly hair, like 
those of some splendid Roman from classical times, were 
a great lure to artists. They were eager to have him sit 
for them, and I was no exception. I was so fortunate as 
to gain his consent, and before my departure from London 
I had just time enough to finish the model in clay so that 
I could take it with me to Rome and have it cast in bronze. 


Unwelcome Visitors 


Y NOW LI had accumulated a considerable number of 

models which were to be finished variously in marble, 
bronze or silver. I left London for Rome in the late 
autumn and there remained three or four months, just long 
enough to finish the different pieces. Knowing definitely 
now that London was to be my future home I packed up 
these as well as my other belongings—or, to be precise, 
half of them. During my absence in London, thieves, 
tempted doubtless by the lonely situation of my Roman 

(Continued on Page 140) 


A Life-Size Statue of the Marquis of Blandford, Mention of Which 
is Made in This Article 
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Danger in Victory 


ORCES of radicalism have been signally defeated by 

the great English-speaking peoples on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Conservatism, for the moment, is apparently 
triumphant and radicalism is rebuked. It is down, but it is 
not out. It has not taken the count. Radicalism has lost 
ground and conservatism has gained it; but no political 
victory, no political defeat is so complete and so sweeping 
as it at first appears. The party in the ascendant almost in- 
evitably contains within itself seeds of ill health that may 
eventually bring about its downfall. All experience teaches 
that the ins are never endowed with the entire existing 
stock of political virtue, and that the outs are rarely with- 
out some germ of truth or righteousness which will keep 
their party alive and potentially formidable. 

Victory has its dangers; and the more decisive it is the 
greater is the temptation to misuse it. Leaders with un- 
wieldy majorities rarely walk a straight chalk line. Their 
very strength tends to make them careless or arrogant or 
oppressive. The overconfidence of the strong betrays them 
into the hands of the weak. The exuberance of the vic- 
tors must be controlled by counsels of caution, of prudence, 
of moderation. 

There is no surer way to consolidate political gains than 
to deserve them by strict adherence to preélection pledges, 
by discreet and decent self-restraint and by honest house- 
cleaning that is no less thorough because it is voluntary. 
No political party firmly intrenched in power is so pure and 
holy that it will not be the better for a little chastening, 
whether it comes from within or from without. 

The Republicans have advocated economy in govern- 
ment. They will presently be called upon to display it in 


our national balance sheets no less eloquently than they: 


promised it upon the stump. Those who voted for Mr. 
Davis have just as much right to demand it as those who 
voted for Mr. Coolidge. 

In the matter of taxation the Republican Party has 
only one safe course, only one honest course. Taxes must 
come down. The revolt against oppressive and unnecessary 
tax levies is world-wide. They have been somewhat re- 
duced both in the United States and in Great Britain; but 
they are still excessive, and in many instances they are of 
such an unscientific character that they afford the smallest 
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yield to the state and at the same time work the greatest 
hardship to the individual. We have a right to demand 
and expect that the conservatives in Congress, regardless 
of which party they have to thank for their seats, give the 
country the relief to which it is entitled. Practical experi- 
ence has sufficiently shown up the structural defects of our 
modified revenue act to enable Congress to reshape it and 
readjust it to the pressing requirements of economic 
realities. 

The Republican Party stands committed to the mainte- 
nance of a rather high protective tariff. It remains to be 
seen whether it will administer it as an economic device, 
honestly applied for the common good—despite the fact 
that many of its willy-nilly beneficiaries disbelieve in it in 
principle and resent it in practice—or whether it will be 
employed, as it sometimes has been in the past, to enrich 
the few at the expense of the many. The tariff does not 
bulk so large on our horizon as it once did. There has never 
been a time when moderate and skillfully drawn schedules 
could be enforced with less resulting outcry than today. 
It is equally true that if Congress rejects counsels of mod- 
eration and revises the tariff upward rather than down- 
ward, and, refusing to grant concessions that the equities 
indicate, takes the pose of a conqueror dictating a Roman 
peace, it will make one of the stupidest and costliest blun- 
ders of the reconstruction era. 

The major tactics suggested affect matters of adminis- 
tration rather than general principles. There are plenty of 
issues on which the winners cannot be asked to budge an 
inch. First and foremost, we look to them to realize that 
the permanency of our present form of government has 
been threatened. We expect them to form a hollow square 
around the Constitution and the Supreme Court and to be 
ready to repel all attackers, whether they are scattered 
snipers or whether they attempt an onslaught in force. We 
hope that they will stand firmly behind the Federal 
Reserve system and not allow it to be undermined or weak- 
ened upon the Pecksniffian plea that because it is function- 
ing just as it was intended to function it ought to go. We 
hope the conservatives of both parties will firmly resist the 
nation-wide pressure to emasculate the Johnson Immigra- 
tion Act, and will endeavor to strengthen and further for- 
tify it, at the same time recasting and tightening our natu- 
ralization laws. We should be glad to see the majority 
oppose a cold marble front toward freak legislation, toward 
paternalism, class legislation and the futile passion for 
making men virtuous and prosperous by act of Congress. 

Radicalism has been weighed in the balance and has 
been found wanting. Conservatism is now on trial. We 
shall presently see whether it can bear success. The intoxi- 
cation of victory threatens it. Strong drink may lead it 
into the paths of foolishness. Elation may bring over- 
confidence, and overconfidence always marks the begin- 
ning of the end. The rejoicing of the conservatives may 
well be tempered by a dash of wholesome pessimism. Many 
a fair and radiant day proves on the morrow to have been 
what the old seafarers call a weather breeder. 


Taxing Natural Resources 


ISCRIMINATORY taxes against natural resources 

are usually levied by the local tax collector—the 
county or township assessor. Even without radical beliefs 
or intentions—he is more likely to be a conservative local 
politician in fact—he nevertheless soaks the rich, and often 
soaks them hard, in the belief that he is putting the tax 
burden where it ought to be and is helping his neighbors 
and the community. 

Let us picture a township in one of Wisconsin’s northern 
counties and the tax assessor or board making up the 
property valuations upon which people must pay. John 
Stubblefield has a 160-acre farm and the Standard Paper 
Pulp Corporation a large tract of standing timber from 
which it is cutting for the mill. 

The assessor knows John Stubblefield. He is a hard- 
working man, fairly prosperous, yet taking the ups and 
downs of farming. Maybe this happens to be one of the 
years when farming is down. There is every chance that 
the assessor may himself be a farmer. And John Stubble- 
field may be active in local politics. 


; 


December 


As for the Standard Paper Pulp Corporatior 
sessor knows the resident manager, but has n 
any of the officers, much less the stockhold 
company is supposed to be rich. It belongs | 
outside the township—perhaps outside the stat 
time to time workers may be laid off or the force 
at the pulp mill; but that is not interprete 
neighbors as a sign of ups or downs in the paper 
Anyway, if it is, the company is rich and can sté 

This disposition to favor a little the neighbor» 
and shift a fraction of his burden to the foreign co: 
we do not know, will be familiar to thousands ¢ 
who have seen it in their own neighborhoods, 
assessor puts a higher value on the corporation’s] 
upon the farmer’s; and he may do it quite hones' 
out any intention to soak the rich foreigner. For 
values the farmer’s land he takes no account of t 
because they are transitory, sowed in the sprin 
most part, and harvested in the fall. 

When he comes to the paper company’s tract, 
both the land and the trees are valued in the ass 
because trees are worth money and _ becomi 
valuable each year as they grow. It seldom st 
local assessor that trees are just a crop, like : 
clover. The latter are harvested yearly, where t 
need fifty or sixty years to be worth harvesting. 
latter are an agricultural crop; and because the 
generally do not regard them as a crop, the pa 
pany’s trees are not only assessed where the farm 
go free but are taxed as a separate crop each ye; 

If you are going to raise a long-growing crop | 
for lumber, paper pulp or match splints there ar 
four important factors to be considered: In the fi 
you will need a good deal of money to buy land, 
carry the crop—it is a job for the corporation rat 
the individual. Next, in fifty or sixty years mar 
may happen—individuals die, corporations go in 
ruptcy, and thelike. Third, your crop of trees is en 
by fire practically every year, and may be burne 
summer during the half century it is growin 
finally, if you have the capital, and there is good 
ment for half a century, and you succeed in pi 
your trees against fire, the tax assessor may wipe 
because he doesn’t understand trees as a crop, or 
a hostile local government gets into power. 


Al Limited Obligation 


O WHAT lengths should a lawyer go to secure: 

for his client? It has become the rule coal 
contest every inch of the way in court and to 
every form of legal strategy. Colonel Starbo 
Ephraim Tutt are not exaggerated types. Their 
may be difficult to match in real life, but lesser Ste 
and minor Tutts are to be found in every court, 
tizing juries and finding circuitous paths to fa 
dicts. Litigation as a result is becoming a long l 
and costly process, a battle of sharp and ex 
The weaknesses in our administration of jus' 
traced in part to the same cause. 

In a recent sensational murder case, where fe 
only might reasonably have sufficed for the whole. 
the summing up of counsel alone consumed a fu 
The cloud-burst of oratory which brought this ca 
end might have been more easily understandab! 
had been a jury to sway. The truth of the mat 
however, that the impassioned appeals of coun 
sides were directed not only at the judge but : 
millions following the case through the newspa 

Law is becoming a game in which every nerve is 
and every device is resorted to in order to win. 
cess of zeal, too many of our lawyers forget th 
the duty they owe their client is a broader and mi 
duty still. They owe it to the people at large tos 
law is upheld and justice done. The obligation 
counsel stops short of obtaining acquittal for 
whose guilt is well established. On the other 
dictiveness should play no part in the conduct 


case. Overplaying by state attorneys, anxious for 
advantage, is, unfortunately, not uncommon. __ 


i 
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MMON SENSE is an American tradition. 
Bequeathed to us by our forefathers, who 
possessed it in robust measure, it is in 
art responsible for the success and stability of Amer- 
\e. But in these latter days the common-sense tradi- 
js been increasingly challenged. Especially since the 
nerica has been deluged by a flood of what may best 
jcribed as bunk. Numerous cliques and coteries have 
{ urging a whole pharmacopeeia of prescriptions for 
ishey consider to be America’s ills. These insurgent 
}, differ widely among themselves, but they are alike 
umber of ways. In the first place, they lack that 
of humor and proportion necessary for a level-headed 
\k on life and its problems. In the second place, they 
| pessimistic, destructive attitude toward things as 
re. Lastly, they are convinced that they are pecul- 
m4 to set things right. The upshot has been the 
ion of an Affiliated Knockers Club whose hammering 
Jerates tirelessly—and tiresomely—across the land. 
Affiliated Knockers Club has a variety of member- 
\ldom.realized by the uninitiated. Most of us are 
think of it as composed exclusively of those political 
ep known as radicals, who dispense a line of political 
} ranging in potency all the way from 120-proof 
tionary red-eye to mild little pink pills for parlor 
|. The political knockers have got so much publicity 
\wey occupy an undue share of the limelight. In real- 
/y are only a part of a larger whole. The truth of the 
‘is that political radicalism is merely one phase of a 


widespread trend of thought—or, rather, of feeling— 
which manifests itself in many different ways. Alongside 
the political knocker stand the economic knocker, the 
social knocker, the cultural knocker, the artistic knocker 
and many more besides. Their common aim is to knock— 
and to knock down, if possible, though usually with no 
very coherent idea of what is to be built up afterward. 

What, then, we should seriously consider is the mental 
attitude and temperamental bias underlying this whole 
movement. For, despite its humorous aspects, the move- 
ment has its serious side. Perhaps never before have the 
discontented elements in our society been so closely asso- 
ciated. Of course, cranks and visionaries have always 
existed, but hitherto these have been for the most part at 
hopeless odds with one another. Today, on the contrary, 
we witness an unprecedented degree of association—at 
least for negative ends. And it is rather shortsighted to 
argue hopefully that if these elements ever had half a 
chance of putting their theories into practice they would 
start fighting among themselves like the traditional Kil- 
kenny cats. Of course they would—but not 
before they had made a mess of things that 
would need a long and painful clearing up. 

The Affiliated Knockers have headquar- 
ters in New York City. Although no part 
of America is deprived of their stimulating 
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Lothrop Stoddard 


presence, it is in New York that they are most 
numerous—and most articulate. Thither they 
congregate and there they commune together and 
perfect their mutual understandings. From the vantage 
point of Manhattan Island shell-spectacled young men 
and bobbed-haired ladies—often not so young—survey the 
land, and in books, magazines and futuristic verse tell the 
world what a lot of corn-fed hicks inhabit the outlying 
provinces of America. 

To peruse these outpourings of our radical intellectuals, 
as they call themselves, is to uncover a mine of uncon- 
scious humor as well as to understand their peculiar make-up. 
The keynote of this whole extensive literature is a sys- 
tematic disparagement of everything characteristically 
American. Our laws, our institutions, our ideals and, last 
but not least, ourselves come in for the severest condem- 
nation. The native American is portrayed as having built 
up a materialistic, reactionary noncivilization which can 
be set to rights only by the said intellectuals. 

To a greater or less extent our radical intellectuals 
despair of the republic and accordingly tend to seek salva- 
tion more through the destruction than through the up- 
building of the present order. 


(Continued on Page 62) 
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A Ballade of 
Queries 


HERE’S he 
who fell for 
the serpent’s 


snare 

And lost to Eden 
his title clear? 

Where's he whom 
Pharaoh’s 
daughter fair 

Found cradled un- 
der the bulrush 
spear ? 

Where’s golden 
Solomon, singing 
seer, 

And where’s J.Cxsar, 
once boss of 
Rome? 

Gone like the snows 
of yesteryear ! 
And what's become of 
the Teapot 

Dome? 


O where is Lydia 
Pinkham? 
Where 

Is the lovely dame 
calledGuinevere ? 

Where are the tresses 
of Helen’s hair 

That caused tall 
Troy to disap- DRAWN BY WALTER DE MARIS 
pear? 

Where is Dido, that dusky dear? 

And where is Sa-lo-me some dub Sa-lome? 

Gone like the snows of yesteryear ! 

And what's become of the Teapot Dome? 


Where is the tower that soared in air 
When Babel burdened the atmosphere? 
The pomp of Babylon, and the rare 
Riches of Cresus without peer ? 
Where is the foam that crowned the beer, 
And where the mountains that Doc Cook clomb? 
Gone like the snows of yesteryear ! 
And what’s become of the Teapot Dome? 


ENVOY 


Much we miss of the things once here— 
Glamour and glory into the gloam 
* Gone like the snows of yesteryear! 
And what's become of the Teapot Dome? 
-—Clinton Scollard. 


Loteest 
ake, 
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ORAWN BY PAUL REILLY 
North Pole and Canada 


“Edith, Who Wrote the Ten Commandments?”’ 
“I’m Not Sure, But I Think it Was De Millte”’ 


Mail Your Applause 


SCENE: The Hardboyle family is gathered around the 
family loud speaker. No, this last isn’t father, but the 
audiphone attached for the radio. 


FATHER: There now, we’ve got WI FF! Listen! 

Rapio: And now, little children, I will tell you about 
Harry Happiness, the Good-Deeds Brownie, who was al- 
ways kind and helpful —— 

BUSTER HARDBOYLE (aged ten): Aw, rats! More of that 
sissy stuff, bedtime bosh! 

REST OF FAMILY: Shut up! Keep still! We want to 
hear it! 

Rapbro: And now the dear Fairies are coming through 
the dark, green, sweet-smelling woods. The Fairy Queen 
rings a silvery bell: Tinkle! Tinkle! Tinkle! Only good 
children can hear the silver bell, remember —— 


United States 


WHAT THE WELL-DRESSED SANTA CLAUS WILL WEAR 


MOTHER 
BOYLE: Lis 
ter! Did - 
the fairy be 

BUSTER 
whiz! Then 
stories is ¢ 
wanna hea 
fight! 

ALL: Sha 
bad boy! 

RADIO: | 
Harry Ha 
the Good 
Brownie, | 
sweet drea 
the Queen 
Fairies to 
little boys 
who alwa: 
what their 
and teacher; 

BUSTER: 
nothing but 
stories—goc¢ 
(Sullenly | 
exit.) 

Pa HARDI 
is slush. 7 
got the rig 
(Turns dial. 

MA Has 


Chicago, bi 
ing Perey Marmoset, the Tenor King of the 
will now render Mother Machree 

ALL: Oh, we hear that every night! (PA f 
hurriedly. ) 7 

Rapio: DK, Boston, on the air. Professor Era 
Dinglebender, of the National Institute of Scie 
address you on Facts and Statistics of the Boneless 
Industry (PA hurriedly turns dial.) 

LuLU HARDBOYLE: My gosh, pa! Is Vincent L 
Paul Whiteman and their bands dead and cremate 
there any jazz on the air? Bish Thompson and 
dying to sprain a few tendons. 

Mr. BisH THOMPSON (Lulu’s beau): Yes, and 
the Potter’s Field Saxophone Six? I didn’t sit ino 
get no education. 

Ravio: S Q G G broadcasting Mr. Lionel | 
Violinist King of the Air, who will render the Me 
from Thais. Stand by, please. t 

ALL: Choke it off, pop; it’s a washout! . 

(Continued on Page 218) \ 
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XXI 
()iem MAXWELL was pleased with himself, as well 


he might be. There was nothing malicious in his 

pleasure, nor had he informed Keats Dodd of his bit 
of sharp practice to crow over the vanquished. He felt no 
enmity toward Keats, but rather liked the young man and 
hoped to have him in the employ of the Westminster Lum- 
ber Company. Nor was he aware of anything unethical in 
his transaction. He had tried honestly and frankly to buy 
the mill, which he felt must be abolished to insure his suc- 
cess. Having failed in this, he had only done what must 
be done, rather neatly, and, on reflection, fancied his stone 
had killed not less than two birds. He was 
on his way to Newton’s White Elephant to 
find out if this was fact when he encountered 
Keats. He was going courting, carrying a 
strange nosegay to the object of his affec- 
tions. 

As he carried his weight up the hill he 
peered above him at the twinkling lights 
of Newton’s White Elephant and considered 
how sightly a spot it occupied, and how 
pleasant it would be to become its pro- 
prietor, to regard it as his country estate 
and to show it off to visitors from the city, 
together with its chat- 
elaine. It required a 
mistress to complete 
it and to lift it to-the 
requirements of his 
ideal, but he had little 
doubt of acquiring 
chatelaine and resi- 
dence in one oper- 
ation, as it were. 
Business and love, so 
often joined before in 
the history of the 
world, would march 
side by side in this 
with commendable 
harmony. 

The door opened to 
his ring and he peered 
within, feeling very 
much the proprietor. 
Not many more times 
would his finger have 
to press that bell in 


request for admission. 
No, indeed. His own 
latchkey would With His Fingers. 


snuggle contentedly 

among companions on his key ring to admit him as owner 
and master, by right and not on sufferance as a guest. It 
was a pleasant reflection. 

Huldy showed him to the library, where he seated him- 
self to await Faith, who entered after a proper interval, re- 
luctantly, apprehensively, for she was not ready to face 
eventualities with Maxwell. Too much had occurred of a 
disturbing nature to permit her to clear her mind and to 
see ahead to a conclusion. 

“You are charming tonight,” he said, arising and step- 
ping forward to take her hand. ‘‘A house like this, a room 
like this, sets you off. You should never be separated from 
luxuries.” 

She smiled at the irony of it. 

“It’s been years,”’ she said, “since I touched a luxury 
with a ten-foot pole.” 

“But this beautiful home ss 

ce is the whitest elephant extant,” she said sharply. 
“We can’t afford to live in it, and we can’t live anywhere 
else. Do sit down, Mr. Maxwell.” 

“An ideal place for part of the year,” he said, “if one 
might regard it as a summer home.” 

“Did you ever go down into the cell under the post 
office—that miserable little jail?” 

aONO. 

“Tt’s six of one and half a dozen of the other.” 

“You wouldn’t think so,” he expostulated, “if you had 
a home in Boston, out Beacon Hill way. Now I’ve always 
hankered to live on Commonwealth Avenue; to come out 
here for three or four months, with proper servants and a 
continual house party. It would be hard to beat.” 

“So would being elected Queen of China,” she said. 

“But you can have it for a nod of the head. But wait 
before you nod or shake. I’ve some news for you. Possi- 
bly in the beginning it will seem like ill news, but that re- 
mains for you to decide. It may help your decision whether 
to become my wife.” 

“What news?” 

“As a business rival,’’ he said with playful intent, “I am 
rather well up on your general financial condition, and I 
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“I Was Not Distracting Your Attention,” He Said. And Raising His Hand He Spoke Again 
A Sharp Point Touched Keats’ Throat Just at the Angle of the Jaw 


have kept a sharp eye on all the business operations in 
which you are involved.” 

“T’m not involved in any.” 

“None the less, you are affected. Possibly you know 
you and your grandmother and Mr. Dodd have been bor- 
rowing money at the bank.” 

“T know nothing about it. They’ve asked me to sign 
things.” 

“Which,” said Maxwell, “is a practice standing at the 
head of the list of things that get folks into trouble.” 

“What about borrowing money?” she asked, apprehen- 
sion dawning. 

“First, Dodd borrowed ten thousand dollars—to operate. 
Then he thought up a scheme to make a lot of money out 
of me. It was a pretty good scheme too. He got the idea 
he could buy a couple of pieces of timber that would shut 
off the halves of my holdings in this valley from each other; 
make me come across to get out of the hole, see? It wasa 
nobby idea, and maybe it would have worked except for 
one thing. And he borrowed another twenty-five thousand. 
You and your grandmother are held for these loans, be- 
cause Dodd has nothing.” 

“Yes,”’ she said, her mouth feeling dry and uncomfort- 
able. 

“The deal would have been a whang if I hadn’t found 
out about it and if I weren’t so well acquainted with your 
resources. As it is, all I do is sit tight. Ninety days go 
by—and there you are.” 

“There we are. What do you mean?” 

“T mean that in three months those notes come due. 
There’s nothing, so far as I can see, to pay them. I refuse 
to buy the land at any price, and the bank must be paid. 
It means a bust.” 

““They’ll take the mill? I don’t care.” 

“The mill won’t be enough,” he said. “They’ll take ev- 
erything. At forced sale the mill won’t bring ten thousand. 
Your cash is about gone—and twenty-five thousand yet 
to pay.” 

“This house!” she cried. “They’ll take this? Oh, no! 
Why-—but that’s impossible! They can’t take this.” 
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ing—noth 
untarily she got to her feet and walked slow]; 
room. Every muscle was tense, her arms stre 
at her sides. She felt as men must feel who |; 
death sentence, without hope of reprieve; the 
capableness of it hung over her. 

From her birth she had never known a res 
had faced no emergency alone. Life, for a tim 
indulgent to her, tossing its gifts into an una 
lap. She had taken all as a matter of course. 
come the Newton debacle, but she was overyot 
ize its full significance. It had left the great h« 
to live in, and as for money matters, she neither 
them nor desired to understand. It had meant 
no expensive school; but no comfort had be 
food was plenty, and that she might some day 
no bed to lie upon was a thought that had nev: 
to her. She had not felt security because she 
visaged insecurity. Now, in an instant, v 
abruptness, solid ground was hurled from benes 
she fell through space. 

It seemed unreal, of nightmare tissue, but nc 
dreadful to contemplate. That it might spell f 
her, release from Westminster, she did not con 
had she considered it, the escape would not hav 
the smiling face of a release, but the awful aspet 
sion into the unknown and the terrifying. H 
well-nigh irresistible, was to cry out and to run. 
it, she wanted to run, to hide in the night, tor 
and sobbing, through the darkness as if flying 
unspeakable pursuer. It was strange. 

But she neither cried out nor ran. Thoug 
hovered over her shoulder, she gripped hersel 
harsh fingers of her will—not from courage, for 
no fortitude in her at the moment, but for a mt 
reason. She feared making herself ridiculous i 
of a beholder. She was like the soldier who coul 
to his death rather than face the derision of his 
How many medals have been won by men who f 
lic opinion more than death! 

But she could not speak; the most she could ¢ 
was rigid silence. Her back was toward Maxw 
he could not see how white and dreadful was he 
estimate how shrewd a blow he had smitten he 

“It’s tough,” he said with lip sympathy; “bu 
it makes no difference.” | 

“No difference!” she said harshly. ‘ 

“T am here,” he explained, “ready to look 
ready to give you everything your heart de: 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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) There can be no halt! 


inew day creeps across the continent. Dawn 
eaks successively upon New York, upon 
ttsburgh, upon Chicago, Denver, San 
ancisco. 

A hundred million people awake. Great 
¢ies, villages, and tiny hamlets bestir them- 
¢ves. A nation turns to lathe, to plow, to 
jn—to its multitudinous tasks. 


A hundred million workers must be fed. 
\hatever the new day brings, this fact re- 
tains unalterable. Food must be forthcom- 
ig. Life must be sustained. 


In the early half-light a great American 
ilustry is already bent upon this colossal 
tik. In twenty or more large packing cen- 
t's the wheels of the meat supply are turning. 
The shriek of locomotives, the trampling of 
fofs, and the clatter of horses! From near- 
{ farms and distant ranches thousands of 
(«tle are coming to market. 


Today thousands of animals will be turned 
into meat—clean, wholesome, appetizing. 
Thousands of refrigerator cars will carry this 
meat hundreds of miles to every city and vil- 
lage in the nation. All will be served—un- 
failingly. 

Day after day, month after month, year 
after year, the work goes on. There can be no 
halt. There can be no “if” in the language 
of the meat supply. 

The needs of the nation must be supplied. 
From the humblest of beginnings America 
has evolved slowly and logically a means to 
this end. We have glimpsed it at work. It is 
the American meat packing industry. 


* * % 
It has been the privilege of Swift & Company 
to bear an important part in this tremendous 


work, and to share in the responsibilities 
which attend it. 


Swift & Company 


Founded 1868 


This company alone has twenty-three 
packing plants adjacent to live-stock pro- 
ducing centers, from which meats are dis- 
tributed through a system of branch houses, 
refrigerator cars, and car routes to every part 
of the nation. 


Swift & Company has ever sought im- 
provement in the service which it renders. 
Its contributions to finer quality foods and 
more economical operation have been many. 
Yet the latest is never counted as the utmost. 
The search for even better quality and even 
greater economies, and hence for even better 
service, goes forward unceasingly from day 
to day. 


Note: This is the final advertisement of a series which 
has traced the development of the American meat 
packing industry from earliest times. Upon applica- 
tion, Swift & Company will supply to interested read- 
ers without charge a complete set of the sixteen 
advertisements which have constituted this series. 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 46,000 shareholders 
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(Continued from Page 40) 
you, Faith, and if this thing will turn you to me I’m all 
fixed to regard it as a blessing. You’ll never have another 
worry in the world.”’ 

She was not thinking of his words or of him. If she 
heard them at all, they were meaningless sounds, gibberish, 
conveying no thought. Without looking at him, she 
walked to the door and called, and having given leave to 
her voice could not control it, calling again and again, her 
tones rising higher and higher, sharper and sharper: 

“Grandma! Grandma! Grandma!”’ 

Grandma Newton, in the kitchen, putting the finishing 
touches to a batch of bread dough before setting it to rise, 
heard and responded to the alarming note. She appeared, 
wiping flour from her hands upon her apron. 

“What ails ye, screamin’ like that?’”’ she demanded. 

“Grandma! Grandma! Come and hear! We haven’t 
anything! They’re going to take away the house and the 
mill and turn us out! They’re going ——”’ 

“Hesh!” said grandma. ‘Don’t squeal so in a body’s 
ears. Who’s a-goin’ to what?” 

“The bank—it’s going to 

Grandma caught sight of Orson Maxwell. 

“Oh,” she said, “it’s you, heh? What’s this you been 
tellin’ her? Seems like you was in big business.” 

Maxwell lost none of his assurance. 

“T was just telling Faith,” he said, “about Mr. Dodd’s 
ill fortune.” 

“Sich as?”’ 

Maxwell repeated his story while grandma stood in the 
door, whitened apron in hands that were quiet now. Her 
bright wise old eyes never left his face, nor, as the facts 
became visible to her, did her expression change. When he 
was done she did not speak, but 
continued to regard him more 
with an air of detached specula- 
tion than one of anger or of 


” 


alarm. Faith shook the old 
woman’s arm with temperamental 
impatience. 


“Why don’t you say some- 
thing? Why don’t you do some- 
thing?” she demanded. 

“Sayin’ won’t sop up no spilled 
milk, and the doin’ ’s been done,”’ 
said grandma. 


“And he did it! You found 
him and took him into this 
house—against my will. You 


would start that old mill! You 
would! You know I was against 
it from the start—and now, be- 
tween you, you’ve made us beg- 
gars. You let him twist you 
around his finger, and see what 
he’s done! I hate him!” 

“T dunno,” said grandma. 
“Now, if I was spilin’ to do any 
hatin’ I don’t cale’late I’d pick 
out the one you mean.”’ 

“Tt’s his fault—all of it—that 
Keats Dodd—coming from no- 
where to rob us!” 

““Seems like he lost consid’able 
himself,’’ said grandma, “‘so let’s 
not have talk of him robbin’ us. 
No, if robbin’ been done, ’tain’t 
Keats.” 

“Tt is Keats! 
it be?” 

“Tt could be the man that set 
Banker Tyler on to talk Keats 
into doin’ what he done. It 
could be him that planned the 
hull thing deliberate. . . . 
Mr. Maxwell been askin’ you to 
marry him, child?” 

“T have had that honor,’’ Max- 
well answered for Faith. 

“Uh-huh, and kind of* usin’ a 
lever,” grandma said. She turned 
to Faith. ‘‘The’ hain’t but one 
man got any int’rest in seein’ us go 
to rack and ruin, and that’s him 
sittin’ yonder. He can’t look you 
in the eye and tell you he didn’t 
plan out the hull swindlin’ deal.” 

“Why should I?” Maxwell 
said. “You wouldn’t sell your 
mill and I had to have it. Allin 
the way of business. But you’ll 
not suffer. When I’ve married 
Faith, this will be your home as 
it has been before.”’ 

“Have you agreed to marry this 
man?” grandma demanded. 

“N-no.” 

“Cale’late to?” 


Who else could 
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“T don’t know. 

““Wa-al, do as seems best to ye. 
house becomes hisn, I leave it for good. It won’t never be 
said of me that I slep’ in his bed nor et his vittles. Mebby 
he’s honest accordin’ to his lights, but they’re a’mighty 
dim and smoky. No, if you got to hate somebody, 
child, and call hard names, don’t pick on the boy that’s 
done his best for us and got caught by a sharper. ’Tain’t 
neither justice nor judgment.” 

“Faith,” said Maxwell, beginning to be disturbed by her 
wildness, “don’t worry; don’t be alarmed. Everything is 
all right. I—why, I’d give you anything in the world!” 

“Will you give her back the old mill and tear up them 
notes? No, I wouldn’t ask it of ye. I wouldn’t be that 
beholden to you.” 

“Tt wouldn’t be business,’ 
more than make up for it.” 

Faith turned upon him, eyes blazing now, cheeks col- 
ored with the fury that leaped and tossed within her. 

“Ts it true—what grandma says? Don’t lieto me! Did 
you do this? Did you trick Keats into this thing and de- 
liberately rob us of all we have? Tell me the truth!”’ 

“You put it in hard words, Faith. But I had to have 
the old mill. I’ve explained that ——”’ 

“Then you did it!” 

“In effect, yes. But ——” 

“Oh!” she cried. ‘“‘Oh! A splendid lot of men come 
courting me!”’ She laughed harshly, unnaturally. ‘‘One’s 
a thief and the other’s a fool—a thief and a fool!”’ She 
laughed again. “‘A fine selection for a girl! But a thief is 
better than a half-wit. They get what they want. 
Take your hat—there it is! Go away! Go now! 
despise you, I despise you! If I were a man 


I’ve got to do something.” 
As for me, the day this 


, 


said Maxwell; “but I’ll 


Olal 
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Keats Saw Only a Black Face, the Flick of a Knife Through the Air, a Dreadful 
Sound That Was Half Grunt and Half Gurgle 


Decemb 


“Faith!” His voice was startled, his eyes 
surprise and consternation. “I had no idea y 
like this.” 

“Go now,” she cried, ‘‘and never dare to g 
again! If I had a horsewhip ——” 

“Now, Faith,” said Grandma Newton, “gett 
up don’t poultice no boils. But I guess 
go, Mr. Maxwell. This hain’t just the house 
find welcome in. We got three months yet ir 
before it’s taken away from us. Durin’ that ti 
you're concerned, we'd like it to ourselves.” 

“But, Faith ” expostulated Maxwell. 

Faith walked to the front door and threw it 0 
her only answer. 

When the door closed behind him grandma st 
at it for a moment before she spoke. Then shi 
Faith, who had thrown herself down upon a di 
bury her face in the pillow, and touched they 
with old, gentle, understanding fingers. 

“Baby,” she said softly, “if I was you I’d 
I’ve lived through a sight of troubles, and 
Nothin’s as bad when it’s happened as it was y 
jest a-goin’ to happen, and mebby by next yea 
bad at all. . ’Tain’t you ’’n’ me I’m sorry f 
here. No, sir, it’s that poor boy that, mebby, 
heart to come home. It’s him that’ll suffer. | 
of a nice, amiable, ignorant kind of a boy to 
knew where he is.” 

“T never want to see him again! 
his name!” 

“Hush!” said grandma. “He done it all fer 
It'll nigh break his heart. You got to be gentle 
Faith, because his kind takes things hard. 

I’d do it all over g 
boy!” 

“He’ll not dare to 
again!” 

“Yes, he will,’’ saic 
“Keats Dodd hain’t 1 
kind. He’ll stay and 
You—you talk abou 
You don’t know hoy 
be.” 

“Rich?” 

“ Havin’ a boy like 
his heart with love 
You’d be richer with 
crust of bread than yor 
most men and million; 

“How can you tal 
what he’s done, after 
trouble he’s got us int 

“Jest you go to | 
grandma tolerantly. ‘ 
night’s rest. If I was 
wouldn’t even notic 
with all of life in fro 
Nothin’ kin hurt you 
own foolishness. The’ 
thing to be afraid of. C 
baby, and le’ gra’ma tu 
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AITH was alone, 
bed by grandma’s h 

tle as the girl rememb 
in the days when she y 
to be tucked in nightl 
to until she fell asleep, 
wanted that again, 
ashamed to ask; wan 
be left alone, but to fee 
sitting by her side in thi 
singing the old song 
sweetheart who was a! 
who wore on his bre 
that was described as | 
“p’ints of war.” TI 
hymns, too, which 
turned into lullabies, an 
ing song about three b 
that sat on a tree. Bi 
allowed grandma to go} 
was no sound, nothing 
ness. | 
Faith closed her eyes 
not to think, but her’ 
clined to disencumber! 
was preternaturally a/ 
fully active. It felt lik 
engine, out of contro 
every thought was sl’ 
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descent thoughts that 
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(Continued from Page 42) 

and breathless with the hurrying of them. She turned, 
lay upon her back, twisted to one side, in acute mental 
discomfort, feeling as if she should never sleep again; 
while all the time she peered into the cold, white, sharp- 
edged future with a gaze that was more physical than 
mental. She quivered, felt unable to breathe unless she sat 
up; and so, propping her pillows behind her, she drew up 
her knees to clasp them with her hands and stared into 
the solidity of blackness that ingulfed the room. 

Now she became conscious that she was listening, listen- 
ing, waiting, straining her ears. Keats had not come home. 
She was listening for his key in the door, his step on the 
stair! Then a strange thing happened; she felt the upwash 
of a great wave of sympathy for the young man. Since the 
catastrophe it was the first thought she had known for 
anyone but herself. Now her heart cried out for Keats and 
the agony he would be enduring at this destruction of all 
his castles in the clouds, at the disaster that had overtaken 
him, at the thought of his grief and shame to have dragged 
down to ruin the old woman who had relied upon him and 
the girl he loved. Breathlessly she waited minute after 
minute for some reassuring sound, but there was only 
silence, the dreadful night silence of a sleeping house. 

“He’s gone away! He’s run away from it!’’ she said, and 
felt no shame for his cowardice, only a great loneliness and 
grief. ‘I loved him—I did love him,” she whispered. “If 
he had stayed—oh, I’d have gone to him! I’d have en- 
dured anything with him!” 

Then she paused, for in her heart she knew this was not 
so. She would not have gone to him in his poverty, would 
not have possessed the fortitude to dare, to suffer, to endure 
for the sake of love. It was better he had gone, for his 
going made it unnecessary for her to deny and to affront 
her love. Now, more than ever before, it was essential that 
she should carry out that plan she had hugged to her breast 
in her resentment against the victories of ill fortune. Now, 
indeed, there was no escaping the thing. In the world she 
had no possession but herself, and upon that possession she 
must realize. It seemed a worthier thing to do now that 
necessity seemed to dictate it. 

But it should not be Maxwell. She despised Maxwell. Of 
a sudden he had become hateful in her eyes, worse than 
hateful—physically repulsive. Life with him would be im- 
possible; he was abolished. He no longer existed in her life. 
For a moment she compared him with Keats, and then she 
hated him the more for having tricked and ruined that 
straightforward, honest, inexperienced, lovable boy. No, 
Orson Maxwell was through. Whatever she might do in 
her desperation, she could never surrender herself to him. 
What then? 

Suppose Keats was not gone. This she refused to con- 
sider. It was a point upon which she dared not reflect, for 
she strove to conceal from herself the knowledge that she 
was not for him. If he returned she would deny him and her 
love through cowardice. She knew it, but salved her con- 
science by hiding the knowledge in some remote cranny of 
her brain. 

Still Face! At last she arrived at Still Face. What of 
him? She did not know. That he wanted her was certain; 
that life with him would be ouwtré, bizarre, exotic, she was 
certain. So might remembrance.and grief be quieted, 
anesthetized. Strange scenes and distant countries he had 
promised her, and mysteries of love he had hinted at. It 
must be he possessed wealth, for to travel required money. 
And he fascinated her. Still Face! His beautiful, 
serene, lofty countenance arose before her, arguing the 
case for him. With such a face he must be good; there 
must reside in him qualities of sublimity. Such a face 
could belong to none but a man set apart, greater, wiser, 
better than his fellows. With him to fascinate, to master 
her with his wisdom and the massiveness of his personality, 
she could forget, could endure, might even come to love. 

And so, tormented by fears, by emotions in bitter con- 
flict, by indecisions and corroding apprehensions, she 
wearied herself to exhaustion and slept, not dreamlessly, 
but with troubled visions in which she cried out in terror. 

Grandma came into the room at dawn to find her sleep- 
ing, and withdrew quietly, but presently she awakened to 
dress and to gaze with disfavor upon her wan face and 
ringed eyes. She dressed and descended to find breakfast 
awaiting her. 

“He never come home,” said grandma. 

“Keats?” 

“Yes. I’m that worried! Whatever could have come over 
the boy?” 

“He’s gone,” said Faith dully. 

“Um—wonder if he slep’ to the hotel?” 

“He’s gone.” 

Grandma stepped to the telephone, one of the anti- 
quated sort where one must turn a little handle to attract 
the attention of central, and asked for the tavern. 

“Hello!”’ she said. “Hello! Is Mr. Dodd there?” 

“No,” came the answer. 

“Stay there las’ night?” 

“Hain’t seen him since yestiddy.” 

Grandma hung up the receiver with new lines of worry 
on her fine old face. 
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“He wan’t to the hotel. I’ll try the mill.’’ She called the 
office and, after a long wait, was answered. ‘I want Mr. 
Dodd,” she said. 

“Not here,’’ was the answer. 

“Where is he?” 

“Haven’t seen him today.” 

“See if you kin locate him, and have him call me up,” 
said grandma. 

“T told you he had gone,”’ Faith said dully. 

“T won’t b’lieve it. He hain’t the runnin’ kind. But 
where in tunket kin he be?’’ She stopped, bit her lip and 
turned slow, frightened eyes upon Faith. ‘‘Mebby,”’ she 
said in a whisper, ‘‘mebby they got him.” 

“What’s that?” 

““Mebby them men has done it at last—what they been 
tryin’ to do.” 

Cold tentacles constricted about Faith’s heart, but she 
refused to believe. 

“No, he’s run away. He was afraid to face us.” 

“Tf he run,” said grandma, “‘it was jest a panic like a 
leetle boy gits into, and he’ll be back.” 

“Never!’’ said Faith, and she arose from a scarcely 
tasted breakfast. ‘I’m going to walk,” she said. ‘‘I can’t 
breathe in the house. I’ve got to—got to move and keep 
on moving.” 

“Go out, baby,” said grandma. ‘‘The mornin’ air’ll do 
you good.” 

But grandma was not satisfied yet. Keats might have 
slept in some place other than the hotel. He might, indeed, 
have spent the night in troubled walking of the hills. The 
old lady neglected her housework for the first time within 
the memory of man to prosecute her search for him, but 
vainly. No human being in Westminster had seen him 
since yesterday. He had vanished, utterly, decisively, and 
none had seen his going. 

Faith walked rapidly down the hill, striving by the ex- 
penditure of physical energy to deaden thought. Her eyes 
were fixed before her, intent, concentrated, so that she did 
not see a distant figure detach itself from a rock on the 
hillside when she had passed, and, stooping, skulking, 
flitting from cover to cover, make its progress across to 
the Stony Hill Road, where it disappeared behind the 
barrier of sumac and witch hopple. 

In the square she hesitated; then, moved by something 
stronger than will, turned off toward the mill. Reaching 
it, she crossed and stood in the open doorway. 

“Is Mr. Dodd here?” she asked of Ole. 

“He bane gone some’eres. Ay yust bane look for heem.”’ 

She turned away disconsolate and walked with bent 
head along the river’s bank, nor was the soft, uninterrupted 
purring of the water music in her ears. She neither saw nor 
heard. The day with its beauties meant nothing to her 
blinded eyes. She trudged alone with her misery. 

Because of this she did not see the figure of Still Face 
emerge from his gate, his appearance timed well to en- 
counter her at the edge of the village. One scrutinizing the 
matter might have believed him to be warned of her com- 
ing; one who had seen that flitting, skulking figure might 
have leaped to the conclusion that here was the messenger. 
He walked toward her, slowly, stately as always. 

“Signorina!”’ he said. 

She looked up, startled. Then, for an instant, she ques- 
tioned herself. Had she walked this way in the hope of 
encountering him? Had she come in desperation, walking 
wide-eyed to a decision? She did not answer. 

“T am glad we have met,’’ he said with his splendidly 
modulated voice. ‘‘I would have sought you otherwise.” 

“Why?” she asked. 

“Because,” he said, “‘the time has come to decide. 
Walk with me, signorina, and listen. You have arrived at 
that moment when you must choose between life and mere 
existence; when you must look before you and determine 
if you will walk in the paths I shall point out to you or re- 


main to sink in the deadening quicksands. I go 
tonight.” 
“Go! Where?” 


“Who knows?” he said. ‘‘There are those who await my 
coming at the other side of the world. There are many 
places to choose from, places whose very names are un- 
known to you, where I shall be welcomed.” 

“Tonight?” 

“T go tonight, for my work here will be done.’’ His face 
did not, could not alter, but his eyes shone with a dull 
glowing fire. ‘‘The thing I came to do will be done—and 
then I go forever.” : 

“But if you go forever, how —— You mean you will not 
come back?” 

“Never! And that is why you must decide.” 

“You mean?” 

“That you must go with me this night, or remain for- 
ever.”’ He did not pause to give her time to answer, but 
poured upon her his eloquence, persuasive, magnetic, in- 
undating her with the waters of Lethe. He well knew how 
to blind her with glamour, to bind her with the bonds of 
his personality and the mystery that surrounded him. Not 
directly did he speak of wealth; but every word, every 
syllable hinted of great possessions, of acquaintance with 
the great, of princes of alien blood in gorgeous, remote 


December 


palaces, of flashing jewels and of pomp and circu 
and mystery and power. | 

“You shall see,” he said, ‘what no woman’s e 
ever seen; shall learn what no woman’s mind has ¢ 
ceived. There are roads to happiness which I sh 
you—a vastness, a joyousness of love which the 
world may not share. For it is permitted that I | 
signorina, until the time of love is gone, to be rep 
that which is finer, more splendid, loftier, to w 
love you can as yet understand is but a stepping 

And so he talked, marvelous words, skillful 1 
mystic promise that beat upon her with irresis| 
mand, deadening inhibitions, dulling reason, sm 
fear under a blanket of words. 

“Come,” he said; ‘‘come at the hour I shall nam 
ing only yourself—and enough for a few short d 
morrow we shall sail. Iam ready. In a week we st 
Paris, and there you shall equip yourself as is fit 
woman I have chosen. You will come.” 

It was not a question, not a petition, not a ste 
but rather a command. Faith could not think—, 
She was bemused, like a bird charmed by a snake 
incapable of thought or reason, all but masterec 
tremendous personality of the man, by the mag 
voice and the power of his will. 

All but mastered—yet not mastered, for her will, 
her subconscious mind revolted. It was instin 
reaction from those mysterious forces that resid 
very roots of one’s being. 

“No—no,” she said. 

“T may not come for you, for my work will not 
At ten o’clock you will be at my house. Wait forn 
In the morning we shall be in New York, by noor 
the vessel, and night will see us upon the ocean. _ 
have begun for you—a wonderful life, a life to m 
the envy of all created women. The hour is ten.” 

“No—no.”’ 

“And you will be silent.” 

ce No.’’ 

“Tt were best to return to your home. See no on 
of me and only of me until the hour.” 

““No—no—no!”’ she cried. 

He did not commit the error of touching her ey 
the tip of his finger, but withdrew, bowing in hi 
way. And then, as one who walks in a dream, sh 
through the streets of Westminster, moved with sl 
up the hill, and at length closed behind her the do 
room. 

XXIII 

Ke B.S. DODD acted frequently on impuls 

consequent acute embarrassment. He had the 
of deciding instantly what to do, but sometimes fou 
self without the supplementary of knowing wl 
about it when he had done it. Some prominent cit 
laid down the rule that it is better to make decisi 
make them wrong than it is to sit wavering all one’ 
a fence. The top of a fence was terra incognita tc 
his life was spent on one side or the other of such 
tions to which he had just vaulted. Which is b 
saying that when he found himself inside Still Fac 
dence he wondered what in the world he came f 
himself with boyish awkwardness and suffered pai 
comfort as he looked up at the grave, majestic fac 
host. There seemed nothing to say, no explanation’ 
of his presence, so he cleared his throat and shu 
feet and contrived at last to give birth to an obse 
‘calculated to enlighten his hearer upon the stat 
weather. ‘ 

“‘Tt’s a fine evening,” said he, but was not alt 
satisfied as to the aptness or the novelty of his i 
tion. 4 

“Tt is,’ said Still Face. ‘Evening is a most int 
topic. Won’t you step into my dining room—whic 
quite the most comfortable in the house—where | 
discuss it at length?’’ 

Never until then did Keats realize how invaluab 
aid to conversation is the facial play of one’s vis-a-" 
eyes read intelligently the eloquent shifting of the! 
opposite and prompt the mind. They find encouraj 
amusement, interest to carry one onward with enth 
The face of the man who took his seat across tl 
from Keats expressed no applause, no curiosity, | 
hint of what passed within. It was immobile, life 
cept for the eyes, which were curiously intent and 
to the young man to smolder with some dull-glo 
suppressed. 

“Or perhaps,”’ Still Face said at the end of a sile 
had grown vexatious for Keats, “you have exhaust 
thoughts upon the night and would prefer common 
of interest.” F 

Was the man ironical? The voice was grave, C0! 
Keats scrutinized that still face, that countenance 
expression, and could not tell. 

“T—er—read somewhere,” he said, “that 
strangers—always discuss the weather and such 
when they first meet as—well, as boxers spar a! 
they commence to fight. To try each other 

(Continued on Page 205) 
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W hat 
Is Engineering? 


HE public is buying Buick performance in 


SS constantly increasing volume. In creating 
SS this performance, Buick engineering has set 


- itself apart. 
SS i 
SSS Therefore the story of Buick engineering is well 


S== worth telling. _ 


SS ¢ 
Ss Buick maintains the largest staff of engineers 


now engaged in the service of any one auto- 
mobile manufacturer. Buick believes that 
engineering worthy of its name must be the 


—= | | 
SSS product of many minds of long experience. 


: 


Buick engineering holds an open mind for new 
ideas. Nothing is condemned untried. But 
Buick engineering has consistently refused to 
depart from known, sound principles of design 
for untried but spectacular features which 
might momentarily capture public fancy. 


. 
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Proof and plenty of it is required by Buick. 
Buick’s engineers study materials and parts, 
often through years; always through hundreds of 
thousands of miles, before accepting or rejecting. 


There are eleven divisions of Buick’s engineer- 
ing staff, each concentrating on a different 
major unit of Buick design. One group centers 
its skill on axles, another on engines, still 
another on metals, and so on. 


ee a ee 


In Buick’s metallurgical division alone, around 
a hundred men are constantly experimenting 
to be sure that Buick parts are built of the best 
materials to be found in the world. 


The hands of Buick engineers are never tied 
by price limitations. They are free to select 
that which is best for Buick regardless of cost. 
And because of Buick’s vast purchasing 
volume, that which is best for Buick almost 
invariably costs less than inferior products 
purchased in smaller quantities. 
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So, Buick engineering builds for the permanence 
of Buick; giving infinite care to infinite detail; 
guarding against mistakes. 


And because Buick engineering does these 
things, there is world-wide confidence in the 
Buick name. The Buick Motor Car has become 
a standard of comparison. Upwards of 900,000 
Buicks are in daily use. And Buick, for the 
seventh consecutive year, has won first place 
at the National Automobile Shows for its 
leadership in volume of sales. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICH. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Branches in All Principal 
Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Cities—Dealers Everywhere 


When better automobiles are built; 
Buick will build them 
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home? Or any other brand of old folks? 
If so, are they still living, and why? 

It is a peculiar thing, but I have noticed 
where a good 
many families 
have one or more 
old peoplein them, 
and that is what 
brought the above 
questions to what 
I am pleased to 
call my mind; also 
the problems they 
seem generally to 
give rise to, mean- 
ing they sure get a 
rise. Talk about 
young babies, be- 
lieve me, the old 
babies is the ones 
can give you the 
most trouble, on 
account they had 
rather keep their 
private affairs to 
themself then to 
advertise the way 
a kid does. They 
also often prefer 
to manage their 
own money, when 
you could do it so 
much better, and 
they will usually 
complain about 
living with you in- 
stead of believing 
you are the per- 
fect authority on 
everything, the 
way, up to a cer- 
tain point, your 
child will. 

Of course, I am 
ma’s daughter, 
and incidentally 
her child and all 
that; but it’s dif- 
ferent when you 
are over twenty- 
one and they are 
over being re- 
sponsible for you. 
In other words, 
the sock is on the other foot whenever there is any 
socking going on. And upon more then one occasion 
ma, since she left the circus and come to live with us, 
has give me trouble; but up to now I have not men- 
tioned it on account a well-known artist like myself don’t 
generally care to count their own dirty linen when a 
fickle public stands all too ready to do it for them. And 
only for ma sending that notice to the home papers, I 
wouldn’t speak of it now. I guess I don’t scarcely need to 
recall it; but for the sake of those intelligent citizens whose 
short subway ride to work only gives them time for a 
hasty look at the advertisements and the comic strips, I 
will repeat. It come out in all the papers and run some- 
thing this way: 


Hie you a little mother-in-law in your 


MOTHER OF FAMOUS STAR TO WED PRINCE 


Now for a thing like that to get into the home papers 
and we way off in Burma, on our now famous Marie La 
Tour Company’s cometlike flash around the world, and 
unable to explain, is a serious business; and, in spite of all 
that really happened, ma is still my mother and I got to 
get her clear before the public. 

Like any trouble we’d had so far, this commenced in 
advance as we was approaching the place. We had left 
Java, the island named after the jr. member of the well- 
known firm of Mocha & Java, behind us; and our boat, the 
Cantdetania, was slowly drifting over a looking-glassy sea 
towards the India Ocean, and I was hastily writing up my 
dairy about Burma on account when we got there I and 
Jim, that’s my husband, had a date to go upcountry and 
appear before royalty; and I knew if I didn’t get the 
dairy up to at least a week ahead I’d never do it. I had the 
old almanac, geography, maps and volume of vital statis- 
tics on my knee so’s to make no mistakes, and I managed 
to whip out a real neat entry. 

Well, when I had got that done, I closed and locked my 
dairy with a snap, and sat in my steamer chair gazing at 
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AY WILSON 


She Was Telling Him Something About a Woman Was Never Too Old to be 


the low flat country that was beginning to show on either 
side of us as we slid into the mouth of the Irawadi River, 
wondering what Burma was going to be like. Also I won- 
dered what a big golden bubble in the distance was. It 
seemed to be setting on the ground miles away, but gleam- 
ing vividly where the sun hit it. And then suddenly the 
view was shut off by ma, who come and parked herself 
across it. _ 

“Say, daughter,’’ says she, ‘‘d’yer know, it seems to me 
like I have heard of this place before? I mean Rangoon, 
and the Shure Dog-gone Pagoda. Wasn’t there a song writ 
about it, or somethin’?” 

“Why, I dunno,” I says. ‘“‘Why, yes, come to think of 
it, there was a poem called The Road to Mandalay by 
William Shakspere, a well-known playwright, and it’s 
been set to music—you know, you have heard it often. 
Jim generally insists upon singing it after he’s had a few. 
Tr-la-la-la, la, la—la! That’s the way it goes!” 

“Sure!”? says ma. ‘“‘Why, that’s the piece the band 
used to play for your pa when he made them flying leaps 
of his on the two trapezes when we was with Amazon 
Brothers’ Circus and before he made that leap too many, 
the poor man—God rest his soul! But you’re wrong about 
the words, Mary; they wasn’t wrote by Shakspere; they 
was wrote by Ella Wheeler Wilcox.” 

“Nonsense, ma,” I says. ‘‘I’m sure Shake wrote the 
piece.” 

“Ts he a living author?” says ma. 

“Well,’”’ I says, ‘‘he’s one of them people that are so 
famous you are never real sure whether they are dead or 
not; I’m certain of that much.” 

“We'll leave it to Jim which one of them wrote it,” says 
ma, with all the impartiality of one who feels they are 
betting on a sure thing. ‘‘Jim’ll know, having sung it so 
often.” 

“Do you mean to insinuate my husband is often drunk?” 
I says indignant. ‘‘That’s a peach of a note!” 
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“Yours received and alcohol 
noted,”’ says ma dryly. 

“Well, ma,’ I says, “‘if you w 
let it wait until we get home, can’t 
we'll | 
a 


Lonesome 


tomet 

she didn’t get any fun out of disgracing the 
gallumphed gayly away down the promena' 
hear her singing, ““On the Road to Mandalay 
flying fishes play, oh, the dawn come up li 
the road to Mandalay,” it being Gawd’s ti 
many people know the tune to that song, ai 
the words, as in the case of the Star-Spang 
after a certain point they got to say ah-bla 
or something. 
Well, anyways, for the next few hours of our 
the Road, turning to left to 1007 and turning 
road under bridge, keeping pagoda on the m 
ever the nautchical equivalent for making a 
the Irawadi River was—well, while we wa 
heard quite afew equally ignorant snatches 
great song, all the way from a couple of 
Francisco the Golden singing, “‘I seen he 
of an ’eathen idol’s foot,’”’ down to Mr. Cle 
very rich millionaire from Kansas City, Ww 
over the rail gazing at the big gold bubble 
spoke of it before; and a person could by n 
was the Shew Dagon Pagoda itself, and M 
ing the world that there was a Burma gel 
knew she waited for him. He was so eai 
couldn’t help but think, well, he may of b 
oh, his poor wife, and so forth, on accoun 
tell about these wealthy men even when the 
Kansas. 
The river was full of funny-looking taxi be 
that looked like the old kind the gallus sla 
in, during the Bible, see, with long oars and 
while wearing bright-pink pants and lem 
And other by now to me familiar signs of O 
tion was becoming violently visible alon 
soon it would be time for us to land, and 
stuff and commenced looking around for 
(Continued on Page 49) 


_ (Continued from Page 46) 
‘which is supposed to look the lady up and take 
er and generally does so after she has reminded 
iso I set out to remind Jim and pretty soon I seen 
‘ng towards me down the deck singing, ‘Comb 
ye Briddish shojer, comb yer back to Mandy- 
ha toothpick in the front of his face. I had meant 
mn about the author of that piece, but the tooth- 
it right out of my mind. 
; Smith, remove the splinter!’’ I says, pointing 
yusly. “Don’t you know I have told you it ain’t 
|, use one of them things in public?” 
ed!” says he. ‘‘Do you think it is refined to edu- 
ip on deck where everyone can hear? You may 
efined then I am, sweetness, but how many times 
‘old you not to air your clean linen before the 
lie, eh?” 
<!” says I. “‘But honest, gorgeous, here I been 
{improve your form for the last week on account 
going to dance up to the maharahrah’s house, 
2an’t seem to keep good manners on your mind 
7 tes!” 
ad to keep ’em on my mind they wouldn’t be so 
‘ys Jim. “Beside, hon, it ain’t been a week you 
ng t prune off my crudities; it’s been—let’s 
\long have we been married anyways?”’ 
idge!”” I says, stamping my strap pump. “Any 
voman knows a husband is constantly in need of 
that he’s always doing little things that ain’t in 
) of etiquette.” 
43 one reason why he marries,’”’ says Jim cheer- 
'’s he’ll be able to. No girl friend would stand for 
| ty little tricks, and a feller likes to be comfort- 
t just to show you there is nothing mean about 
throw the toothpick away.” 
1e tucked my arm through his undoubtedly well- 
: like he always does when he wants to get 
) 


ua 


’ 


e, and led me cheerfully off to where the tenders 
ag to take us ashore. On the way we passed ma, 
\1 the arm of one of the cruise directors, and she 
g him something about a woman was never too 
lonesome—she was, you know! 
) se, it was my duty to stop and interfere; but Jim 
fre me no chance to. He shoved me down the 
j! which is the part of the board where the gang 
4 in each 
ay, and 
2 off onto 
er with 
of a Ger- 
i)’, and I'll 
1 if the 
1, singing, 
«rood to 
he ver 


!)ld Wm. 


popular 


,1e ques- 
/ going to 
cept out 
ead, on 
there is 
mething 
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landed, a real jazzy affair made up of a full set of stew 
pots, two baking dishes, a frying pan, two sizes of flour and 
sugar boxes, a butter tub and a lot of sheer physical 
strength. I guess it had come down to take our minds off 
of what we was about to pay for our souvenirs at the local 
gift shops, which are no more literally gift shops out in 
these parts than are those at home. 

Well, anyways, the hotel had its lobby crammed full of 
jewel shops, Tamils, which is a brand of very black men 
with gold nose rings like a jeweled collar button in one side 
of the nose and long black hair which they frequently wear 
down their back, wearing often a long black beard down 
their front at the same time. Well, they helped to make up 
the crowd, with also a bunch of snake charmers and other 
tasty natives. And hardly had we got inside this hotel 
than we was grabbed by a guy in a turban, white pants 
and a splendid smile who hired himself out to us as our 
guide, and the first place he guided us to as soon as he 
found out our name was a big suite upstairs where a long 
lean guy was sleeping in loops on the parlor sofa. 

“Wake up, honored Issac!” says our new addition to 
the pay roll. ““Awake! The people you are waiting for on 
the dock are arriven!”’ 

Very slowly the loops come uncoiled, and the linen suit 
on them kinda straightened down in jerks, but not quite 
all the way, and Issac sat up. He was certainly the leanest, 
dryest person I ever seen in my life, and you could tell it 
on him right away that the Issac was not Jewish, but New 
England, in spite of the big nose. He give a couple of ex- 
pert, thoroughly-enjoyed-by-him yawns, blinked and stood 
up to a enormous height. That guy was so tall he must of 
needed a stepladder to put his collar on. Then he give a 
good look at us and smiled. 

“What?” says he with a drawl. ‘‘ You don’t look much 
like troupers—you look like human beings!”’ 

“Ah, but you don’t know us!” says Jim. ‘‘We may be 
holding a few animal traits out on you—whoever you 
are.” 

“Sorry, I forgot,” says the bird. “Introduce myself— 
Issac Hawk. I’m Goldringer’s local man. I meant to be on 
the dock when you arrived, but sleep overcome me. Now 
sit down, do, and let’s have all the news from home.”’ 

“Well, mother and the girls sent love,” says Jim, while 
he took off his coat and our new hired man took off our 
bags—heaven help them—into the next room. 


“Come Here, Eiffel, and Speak to the Folks’ 
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“Bosh!” says this Hawk bird. ‘Tell me something real. 
I been out here so long a New York cab would look like a 
chariot of fire tome. Say, have they really got prohibition 
back home?” 

“So they say,” says Jim, grinning. 

“Oh, I heard they was making pay with the moonshine,” 
says he. “Pretty profitable, I guess.” 

“Great economic boom to the country,” says Jim. 
“They have certainly learned a lot of new ways to make 
licker. I hear where they are now using all the Pittsburgh 
smoke they can get to put into our native Scotch whisky. 
That’s progress, eh?” 

The Yankee nodded solemnly. 

“Great country, America,” says he, proud as if Colum- 
bus had been two laps behind him. ‘‘My own, and my 
favorite, and I’ve seen ’em all.” 

“How come you stay out here then?” says Jim. 

““A romance,” says the feller. ‘‘No, I couldn’t go back 
home, not after she married that other feller.” 

“But America’s kind of roomy, you know,’ I put in. 
“You wouldn’t need to be bumping into them all the 
time.” 

“‘T ain’t so sure of that,” says Mr. Hawk. ‘‘ You see, she 
was all over the place, and the feller she married with her. 
They was circus people.” 

“You don’t say!” says I. 

“Yep,” says he. “‘She was before your time, young lady; 
you wouldn’t remember her. A bareback rider, she was; 
trapeze artist, too; and as sweet a little dish as you could 
wish to see. I was with the elephants, and I guess she felt 
the class distinction; but, anyways, it broke me all up and 
I come over here—been out east of Suez nearly forty years, 
but I can picture her yet, tall and slim, with yellow hair. 
I never forget her, and keep kind of hoping to meet up 
with her some day.” 

Well, while our local manager was telling this sad slice 
of his private life, I was listening with one ear, but standing 
by the window, looking down on the square below at the 
same time. It was, of course, filled with strange, dark- 
complected people, most of which seemed to be selling 
SATURDAY EVENING Posts, for they all carried bags like 
that, only made of bright woven stuff with gold threads 
in. There was also the familiar but still horrible sight of 
tourists of the female sect wearing sun helmets with chiffon 
veils dribbling from part of them. And among other queer 
things, what would 
I see but ma, talk- 
ing to a boy all 
dressed up like 
Vanderbilt’s plush 
pony! 

Ma looked queer 
enough, what with 
her sun helmet and 
green chiffon veil 
both shoved back 
to show her 
bleached hair, her 
congress gaiters, 
white duck skirt 
and middy blouse, 
all of which did 
not become her 
two hundred and 
fifty lbs. except to 
make it become 
worse. But the 
boy with which 
she was talking 
was the cat’s 
toothpick. He 
had on red pants, 
a green coat, or at 
least it was green 
where it wasn’t 
covered with gold 
braid and window 
cords. He wore 
a posy of medals 
that looked like 
he’d robbed a 
Christmas tree, 
and on his head 
wasa whiteturban 
trimmed with 
enough aigrets to 
get a dozen smug- 
gling women in 
dutch at the cus- 
toms. He was 
very light in color 
and kind of good 
looking, and him 
and ma was chew- 
ing the fat like a 
coupla old porch 
rockers. Who or 
what he was, I 
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Watch This 


Column 


HOUSE PETERS 


Do you recall what a heroic 
figure HOUSE PETERS was in 
Universal’s fine picture, ‘‘ The Storm’’? 
Would you like to see him in a simi- 
lar réle, and in another great play? 
Then ask your favorite theatre to book 
“‘The Tornado,’’ adapted from Lincoln 
J. Carter’s famous melodrama of the 
same name. It was acted and photo- 
graphed in the big timber country of 
West Idaho. It is full of excitement 
and thrills, and includes a great tor- 
nado which destroys an entire town, a 
terrific log jam and a railroad wreck. 
All the ingenuity of moviedom is em- 
ployed in this picture. 


LON CHANEY plays the 


master réle in ‘‘ The Phantom of 
the Opera’’ whichI regard as a worthy 
picture to follow our greatest success, 
‘*The Hunchback of Notre Dame.’’ It 
is mysterious, spectacular and magnifi- 
cent, and is from the celebrated story 
by Gaston Leroux. The picture will 
take many months to produce, and 
among the powerful scenic effects is a 
perfect reproduction of the beautiful 
Paris Opera House which, you will 
remember, took ten years to build. 


We will release a new Chap- 
ter Play, ‘‘The Riddle Rider,’’ 


along the latter part of November, and 
wish all the boys in America would put it 
down in their notebooks and mention it 
to their favorite theatres. It has mid- 
west atmosphere and excitement enough 
to satisfy anyone. It stars WILLIAM 
DESMOND and EILEEN SEDGWICK. 


Again permit me to recom- 


mend to you these Universal suc- 
cesses: ‘‘The Signal Tower,’’ with 
VIRGINIA VALLI—‘“‘The Reckless 
Age,’’ starring; REGINALD DENNY 
—‘“‘Butterfly,’’ starring LAURA LA 
PLANTE and NORMAN KERRY 
—Mary Roberts Rinehart’s fine story 
“‘K—the Unknown,’’ starring VIR- 
GINIA VALLI and PERCY MAR- 
MONT. And write me what you think 
of them. 


Beautifully illustrated Universal Pictures 
booklet sent you on request. 


(Carl Laemmle 


President 


(To be continued next week) 
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didn’t know; but in view of the sudden dose 
of youth which was eating ma lately, this 
sight didn’t sooth my tired nerves any. But 
it did put mein mind of this maharahrah we 
was scheduled to dance for, and I at once 
slipped old Hawkeye a few questions. 

“Say, buddie,”’ I says, ‘“how about this 
Royal Swain of Damphur we are to go 
visit? Is he a right man, or what?’ 

“Oh, he’s right enough, I guess— good as 
any of these galoots,’”’ says Mr. Hawk. 
“But you better take him a present. It’s 
customary with the rajahs. They get kind 
of nasty if you don’t; and besides, it’s an 
investment. If you take ’em something 
that tickles their fancy, they are very apt 
to slip you something handsome in return— 
a hatful of rubies or a coupla ropes of 
pearls. Yep, it’s good dope to take ’em a 
present.” 

“What do you think would be a good 
idea to pack up for him?” I says, already in 
my mind appearing at the Annual Motion 
Picture Ball clad mostly in rubies. ‘‘I vote 
we send him a wire and ask him what is his 
favorite fruit.” 

“That would never do!’’ says Hawk, al- 
most getting excited. ‘‘ Besides, there ain’t 
no wire to there. We go most of the ways 
on elephants when we leave the railroad 
and strike south. Damphur is a long ways 
off and a bother to get to; but Goldringer 
feels it is going to be well worth all the ex- 
pense, because of the publicity we will get 
out of it—it’ll be a big story.” 

“But Goldringer don’t have any of the 
bother,” says Jim. 

“Yeh, and he don’t have to ride them 
elephants either,’’ I says. 

“Don’t worry over the elephants,” says 
Hawk. “You forget I was with the ele- 
phants in the circus, the time I got my 
heart broke. Well, as I was saying, the 
elephants will mind me, and of course I am 
going along.” 

“But how about the present?”’ I says, 
my mind still, as it were, reconstructing 
rubies and pearls. ‘‘These cheroots, or 
whatever they call the native kings—they 
are kind of savages, ain’t they? How about 
a nice alarm clock and some rubber bands 
and a few kegs of rum? Manhattan was 
bought for less.” 

“Oh, you got the wrong idea entirely,” 
says Hawkie. ‘‘They are rich as the devil, 
and a lot of them is college boys as well. 
I’m a thoughtful guy, I am, and I realized 
you would have to take old Peekaboo a 
mere trifle, so I have it all picked out and 
ready for you. You show here tonight and 
tomorrow and then we start for Damphur, 
present and all, and get back just before the 
boat sails. Maybe I’ll sail with you. When- 
ever I think of that girl at home—but ah, 
no more of that!”’ 

“‘Sure!’’ says Jim. “‘ Where is the present 
for his niblick? Can we see it?” 

“Why not go around now, before tiffin?”’ 
says Hawk. “I'll show you the rest of the 
sights at the same time.” 

Well, we set out then, in a vintage Amer- 
ican automobile of about 1905, over the 
rattle of which I could hear Mr. Hawk 
humming something to the effect that he 
had kissed her where she stood on the road 
to Etcetera; and you would of thought he 
would of outgrown it in nearly forty years, 
but it seemed he hadn’t. Anyways, he 
showed us the Pagodas, for it seems there 
is two of them, both looking like big enor- 
mous gold dinner bells of the ranch or 
boarding house design, with black priests 
in yellow bath robes taking anything they 
can get at both places, and the courtyards 
more like circuses or markets than is cus- 
tomary with our own religious institutions 
back home. It was a wow of a town, any- 
ways, and the ladies actually do smoke 
whackin’ white cheroots, only they come in 
brown as well, two for one cent and of a 
size to make a American politician green 
with envy. Believe me, if some of our 
party bosses could only get a-hold of a few 
whacking white cheroots, average measure- 
ments ten inches by two, why their political 
strength, which is admittedly recogniz- 
able by the size of the cigars they chew 
on, would be more than doubled. 

Well, at length Mr. Hawk says Jalan 
perlahan perlahan kiri to the driver, and 
this was not the insult it sounded, but 
merely please drive us slowly to the left. And 
the black-faced number on the driver’s 
seat did it, and pretty soon we stopped in 
a lovely park, all coco palms, insects, dust 
and big cages. Hawk made us get out. 

“The present is in here,”’ he explained. 
“T got a deposit paid on it, so I hope you’ll 
think it’s jake.”’ He led us along quite a 
ways then, and all of a sudden we turned a 
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corner and stopped. “There it is!’’ says 
Hawk. ‘‘Come on, cutie!” 

At first I thought he was speaking to me, 
but he wasn’t. He was speaking to a gi- 
raffe—a live one, spots and all. 

“Ts that what the deposit is paid on?”’ 
says Jim. 

“Tt is!”’ says Hawk. ‘‘And she’s a fine 
specimen too. Come here, Hiffel, and 
speak to the folks. I called her Eiffel 
Tower,” he goes on, “after the one in 
Paris. Ain’t she the living picture of it 
though? The way her legs straddle, and 
all! Of course, she’s only a baby; but 
soon’s I heard the rajah wanted one for his 
menagerie, I come right out here and put 
up a hundred bucks on her. The price is 
five hundred; but I guess as it is all for 
publicity we can charge it to overhead, if 
you like.” 

“Tf you can charge up as high a head of 
cattle as that one, you’re going some!”’ says 
Apter SERS Hawk, you being out here so 
far ain’t kept you from working into the 


true spirit of the motion-picture business . 


any, I see.’ 

“Ah, well, a broken heart must have 
something to occupy itself with,” he says. 
“How about it, Eiffel?”’ 

Eiffel looked at Jim with eyes as ex- 
pressionless as a pair of shoe buttons. If 
her heart was broken, her neck certainly 
was not. As for her legs, a person looking 
at her knees couldn’t say for sure. They 
was certainly not of a shape to get by in 
the Follies, young as she was, and if the 
rajah wanted her he could have her, it was 
all the same to me. 

“Tf the Duke of Damphur likes wild ani- 
mals,” I suggested, ‘“‘why not take him a 
tourist off our boat? We got a couple we 
could spare.” 

“What with the perfume some of them 
have to sell,” says Jim. ‘I guess the kink 
prefers the regular z0O variety.” 

“Jim!” I says indignant. ‘“‘What a vul- 
gar thing to say! You know it’s not refined 
to make such remarks, and I wish you’d 
also remember it. A fine line that would be 
to spring before the maharahrah! Cut 
that rough stuff, dear, and remember your 
refinement!’’ 

“Well, buy a pink ribbon and an atom- 
izer for Eiffel, Hawk,” says Jim. ‘And 
we'll lead her to old Mister Jewel Case him- 
self. And now I'd like to see the stage of 
the local opera house if me and Marie are 
to grace it in the evening.”’ 

Then Hawk says all right and paid for 
Hiffel, but left her temporarily laying where 
she stood, and we went off to rehearsal, 
around the two Pagodas which, no matter 
which way you turn in Rangoon, they are 
always there; and I kept humming over in 
my mind by the Shew Dagon Pagoda look- 
ing westward at the sea, or no, maybe it 
was by the old Soulay Pagoda looking east- 
ward by the sea, but not liking to ask which 
was correct. 

When I got back to the hotel I commenced 
looking around for ma, and after a mild 
struggle with hotel numbers written in 
Malay or Hensfoot or some strange lan- 
guage, I located her; and believe me I lo- 
cated her several minutes before she done 
the same by me. She was looking out the 
window, still as a statue, and when I come 
up behind her she give a start like a cop 
with a pint on his hip. 

“My, you pretty near give me heart 
failure!’’ she says. 

“Ma Gilligan!’”’ I says. “I hope I do! 
Heart failure of the right kind. The idea, at 
your age, making a fool out of yourself!” 

“Why fool?” says she. ‘I can’t help it if 
a person noticesme, canI? I’mnomummy, 
and I got a pretty good savings account 
and a little real-estate and considerable ex- 
perience. All I lack is social position, and 
out here it’s something a man could bring a 
person, easy. There’s plenty of boys out 
here which are only rajahs in Rangoon, but 
translated into American, it means some- 
thing like a prince.” 

“Ma!” I yelled, real seared. ‘‘You 
wouldn’t think of marrying one of them?”’ 

“Well, well, daughter, thinking won’t 
hurt me,” says she real mild. 

But she didn’t fool me none. Ma would 
never of pulled a line like that unless she 
had something in the back of her head, and 
there is no telling what silly notions old 
folks will get. I decided right then that 
when we went to Damphur ma was going 
to be left at the hotel. If she had her mind 
on being a rajaharess I was not going to 
lead her toward any harems. 

But I needn’t of worried about her kick- 
ing on being left behind. Two days later I 
sprung the news that, as the poet says, on 


Decemb 


the morrow and on a coupla elep| 
from the teakwood lumber comp 
Jim and Eiffel was to be on o our 
she was to stay at the hotel with 

“Huh?” says she. “Stay he 
That’s all right, dearie. Say, I} 
thing real important to tell you. 
there is a prince in love with m 


“Ma, that’s foolishness,” I say 
makes you think so?” ¢ 
“Well,” says ma, “he co 


every day and stands in front 
for hours at a time, and has eve 


“Yes!” says ma. “He's th re 
minute. Come take a look!” 
I went to the window, and 

enough was that same trick hi 
noticed her speaking to the day w 
the one in the red pants and ai 
was looking up at the hotel, to 
minute he seen ma he grinned a 
Ma pulled me back into the room 
a sixteen-year-old girl of the ¢ 
sixteen-yearlings was capable of « 
ment. 

“You see!”’ she says. “‘He’s ri 
job. Of, ,course he’s a lot ve 
“And brown!” I says, wild. — 

“That don’t make no differ * 
kind of Indians,’ says ma firn 
thinking it over serious.’ 

“Has he said anything to 
wanted to know. 

“Certainly!”’ says she. “He 
morning and good evening real ¢ 

A big relief come over me at 


just the same my fear wasn’ 


lifted. If ma had it on her indi 
ried again she was likely to go to 
do so, and here I had to beat it 
coconuts leaving her with an 
circus wagon standing dangerot 
her window. But there was no] 
I had to go. On the way I 
plenty of time to think, and ther 
comfort in the idea maybe I wot 
to get up a plan to save her. — 

Well, morning come in the wa 
refusing to be put off, and it wea 
looking bunch that gathered at t] 
station, not the least noticeable 1 
which was Eiffel. That pyramid 
fur didn’t have any pink bow on 
like neck, but she had a good s 
rope instead, at the other end of 
Mr. Issac Hawk. There was no 
in sight, but only a regular railr 
yet Hiffel wasn’t by no means al 
animal sense, for not only was J: 
but eight sad-eyed lady goats in 
a small native boy, and all of th 
“Bla-a!”’ as they watched 
wonder—because, try as Mr. Ha 
he couldn’t get her into the box 
was reserved for her. Eiffel wou 
stab for the door, being earne 
from behind; but after the first ¢ 
it was plain that if she did sug 
in it wouldn’t do any good o 

ceiling was so low she could 

and nobody in the crowd knew | 
not a giraffe could sit down ev 
ciently tired out. 

“‘T guess we ain’t going to tak 
no present,” says Hawk, wip’ 
and exchanging reproachf 


brains. ge 
“Oh, but, Mr. Hawk,” I holle: 
ing my hands, ‘‘we can’t give hi 
little Eiffel! There must be so 
taking her. Couldn’t you pu 
flat car?” 

Life and ammunition co 
Hawk’s face directly, and he 


of tobacco. ~ 
“That’s the lady!” he says. 

is the dope. We can ancho 

aft, and she can stand up a 
a“ Check!” says Jim, also re 


slightly suppressed desires. 
plank and walk her up ita 
all them goats? I ain’t unre 
ticular about what compan} 
but eight goats in a warm 
pretty strong.” 

“The goats is for Rife 
“Milk. She’s young ia 
simply must have her ittle 
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Part way we are going through the wilder- 
ness, and we got to pack our own dairy 
along.” 

“Well, where are the elephants?” says 
Jim. ‘Seems to me we are shy them and 
a few snakes.” 

“Oh, we'll get the elephants up country 
a ways,” says Hawk. “And as for snakes 
I got a little sompin on the hip any time 
you want it!” 

Well, the cameras of our own staff was 
clicking on us merrily as we waved the 
goats into their Pullman, saw Eiffel go up 
her gangway four directions at once, and 
then piled into our own comfortable broad- 
gauge compartment and settled down to 
the first leg of the long hot trip. 

At first everything went fine, the train, 
which was a special, floating along smooth 
and drowsy enough, gradually approaching 
a line of low hills. Jim was asleep in his 
corner with a two-month-old sporting sheet 
of a New York paper over his face, and I 
was just about keeping awake by polishing 
my nails over and over and thinking about 
ma and how could I solve her problem for 
her; and I had just come to the point when I 
had decided: that if the giddy young thing 
wanted to marry, why the best way was for 
me to introduce her to some suitable party, 
when the train come to a sudden stop. 

Now this is a frequent habit with trains 


| of all nations, special trains in particular; 
| and so far, of course, we at first paid no 


attention. But it continued stopped for so 
long this time that I felt a instinct to shove 
back the shutter and look out, and I at 
once noticed that we was not at a railroad 
station, or even, that I could see, at a water 
tank. Instead, there was a low tunnel just 
ahead of us, and a bunch of natives in 
bright colors, and also bright voices, was 
gathering up towards there. I pulled my 
head in and give the reposeful coils of Mr. 
Hawk, who was sleeping across the isle, a 
dig. Very slowly and crumpled he un- 
wound himself and blinked. 

“Say,’’ I says, ‘“‘we seem to of struck a 
snag up ahead. I think maybe somebody 
had ought to go see what’s wrong.” 

“That so?’? says he, upright now. 
“Why, I’m supposed to be looking after 
them critters, but I guess sleep must of 
overtook me.” He picked up his big pith 
helmet and stuck it on. ‘Be back in a 


| minute.’’ 


“Hey wait!’’ I says. ‘I’m coming too. 


| I hate to see an accident, but it’s even 


worse to miss it.” 

I got a parasol, on account in these parts 
white folks must never be in the sun with- 
out one, and leaving Jim lay, I and Mr. 
Hawk hurried for the Orient up to the head 
of the train and there in a minute we seen 
what the trouble was. The engine had got 
into the tunnel all jake, and the coal car 
and a couple of freight cars, as well. But 
right there the train had stopped. She had 
been crawling along, and a lucky thing, 
too, for the tunnel was too low for Biffel 
and she had refused to lower her head. 
Luckily the natives in charge of her seen the 
trouble in time to keep it from being 
chopped off by getting the engineer to halt. 
Out there, those boys are always willing to. 
And now a bunch of keepers and bearers 
was standing around Eiffel having an argu- 
ment about it with her, and so far Eiffel 
had won. 

‘Have reason, oh, majestic and graceful 
beauty,’ says one of these boys as we come 
up. ‘This bowing of your head ain’t going 
to shame you none,” or words to that effect 
if one was to judge from histone. Of course, 
it was said in Heiroglyphics, or some equally 
foreign language, but even I got the drift; 
and so you would imagine Eiffel could do 
the same after hearing it spoken all her 
life. But no; Eiffel only give a sort of 
snicker like she enjoyed having her own 
way. 

“See here,’’ shouted Hawk, “we got to 
get her down! We better try feeding her. 
Get me some bananas.” 

The feller that had been talking to 
Hiffel turned away from her and made one 
of these low sausage bows—salamis, they 
call them out there—to Hawk. 

“Yes, but we have no bananas,” he says 
humbly. 

Hawk looked at the bird for a minute 
like he was going to kill him, but changed 
his mind. 

“Very well, then, we got to rope her,” he 
says. ‘‘Don’t anybody tell me yes we got 
no lasso!”’ 

Well, they got him a rope, and Hawk 
made him a running noose and started a 
Lew Cody. It wasn’t any fairer then 


, 
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lassoing a clothes pole on account Eiffel 
was anchored. But finally he got her by 
the horns and down come her head; not 
far, but low enough for the train to move, 
anyways. Hawk handed the rope to the 
guy with the hot original line and grabbed 
me by the arm. 

“Hold her fast!’ he hollered as he 
dragged me back toward the compartment 
and helped me in, just as in the midst of 
much fancy yelling the train commenced 
to move. 

Well, Eiffel didn’t give us no more trouble 
that day until well towards evening. We 
had by this time left the train at a place 
called Malairia—something that sounded 
like it. Anyways, the place certainly looked 
it; and here we changed to the elephant 
express and started through a forest pri- 
meval which distinctly lacked the mur- 
muring pine and the hammock, or whatever 
them trees was that Shakspere had in the 
w. k. poem. This forest may have been 
prime all right; but it certainly was evil, 
not to mention the way a person felt riding 
through it on a elephant. You sit in a little 
house on the elephant’s back called a how- 
dah, because as soon as you are in it and the 
elephant starts to get up you think howda- 
hell am I going to stand it, and your friends 
say howdah you feel, and etc. And all the 
ways to camp I kept thinking about that 
other famous poem about: 


The elephant sneezed 

And fell on his knees 

And what became of the monkey, monkey, 
monk? 


Only, of course, I put myself in the 
monkey’s place. 

Well, finally we come out on a big plain 
where we was to spend the night, and 
Hawk grew a heart and called a halt, and 
the bearers commenced setting up tents 
and so forth, and it was time to feed Eiffel 
and put her to bed. 

One of the bearers picked out a nice, 
obliging-looking goat and led her up to 
Hiffel with the air of offering the giraffe a 
meal on a silver platter. The idea, see, was 
Eiffel should go to it and help herself. But 
there was nothing doing. Eiffel was too 
high or the goat was too low, either one or 
the other, and they couldn’t seem to con- 
nect. The goat was one of them sporty, 
underslung models with a strong chassis 
but very little clearance; and Eiffel, no 
matter how she straddled, couldn’t make it, 
and give much the appearance of a young 
steam shovel that hadn’t been placed quite 
right for the job. For a while it looked like 
Eiffel wasn’t going to eat; until Jim, his 
cuff links still at heart, volunteered to milk 
the goat, which he did, afterwards sitting 
in the low crotch of a tree and holding the 
pailso’s our present could drink comfortable. 

Well, camping in a tropic wilderness 
ain’t so bad, especially where there is a lot 
of servants and a moon. Jim only seemed 
to crave the first part, however, and went 
to sleep, probably to dream about giraffes, 
directly we had eat. But I and Mr. Hawk, 
being of two romantic dispositions, set 
quite a while in the moonlight, digesting 
our curry and talking. 

“Romance is a queer thing,” I says with 
a comfortable sigh. ‘‘And there don’t seem 
to be any age limit on love, does there?” 

I was thinking of ma of course; but 
Hawk took it to himself. 

“T suppose you think I am an old fool,” 
says he, “‘for still being in love with that 
girl back home wfter all these years.” 

“No, I don’t,” I says softly. ‘I think 
it’s just wonderful. But she can’t be a girl 
any more, you know.” 

“True!” says he. ‘“‘But that don’t make 
any differ. To me she is always the same 
and would be if I was to meet her. Why 
I can see her now, in her pretty white dress 
and one of them pink crape-paper roses in 
her yellow hair! That’s been my guiding 
spirit for forty years—that image has. I 
don’t claim to of been no saint, not by any 
means. But the thought of her has kept me 
from a lot of harm, just the same. A feller 
needs that kind of thing, especially in the 
East. Sort of fall to pieces if you ain’t got 
someone to worship besides God. And, 
thank Him, I have had Amanda.” 

““Amanda!’’ I says, startled at the men- 
tion of ma’s name. ‘‘Why, I—I—what did 
you say the name of the feller she turned 
you down for was?” 

“A red Irishman by the name of Gilli- 
gan!”’ 

For a moment I couldn’t speak, but I 
thought rapid. He was talking of ma be- 
yond a doubt! Why, if it come to that, if 
ma hadn’t changed her mind, I might of 


been sitting by my pa that very 
What should I do about it? At { 
going to tell him, and then some 
held me back. I had ought to 
game real careful if I was to bring t 
together after all these years, and. 
stant that idea looked better to m 
did like Mr. Hawk in spite of him 
so much and so loud; and since h 
jake, it certainly would be a reli 
ma off my hands. | 

“How would you like to see her 
I asked him after a little. ‘“Wou 
shock be too great?” j 

Suddenly he come to life and 
me by the arm. 

“You know her?” he says. “ 
where is she?”’ ; 

“Back in Rangoon,” I says. H 
right up. “But hey there, you! 
“You can’t go back tonight!” 

“T got half a mind to,” says h 
back, however. ‘Go on, tell mey 
know.” I 

“There is a lady on our ship 
name,” I says, cautious. “But; 
look as you describe her—not quit 
blond, though.” 

“Of course!’”’ says he. “Tell n 
still married?” 

“No, she’s a widow.” 

“Thank heaven!” says he. “T’ 
her the minute I get back!” 

“Better go easy,” I says. “Let 
up for you to see her first, M 
Leave the arrangements to me.” 

“All right,” he says, shaking 1 
pretty near off. ‘And heaven bles 
it, my child!” ‘ 

We traveled pretty next day, 
happy, me in especial on account _ 
practically settled and off my mi 
even Eiffel give us no trouble to 
outside of getting stuck in the mu 
being obliged to see she was prope 
cured before reaching Damphur : 
ing in sight of the palace, which 
big immense fort with walls outd 
statistics I had ever seen. 

It was late afternoon when we ¢ 
and I was a lot relieved to find 
rajah boy wasn’t going to grant us 
bulance until after the show. Int 
while a lot of boys and girls dre 
they was on their way to the Vai 
costume ball, but it was their regu 
ing clothes, showed us to a buneh 
faced Oriental rooms and they g 
personal maid called an ayah. Isc 
out that was all she could say, a-y 
as everyone knows, New York for 
she helped me fine, just the sa 
scared as I was, it didn’t seem not 
before our show was over and a bi 
in the maharahrah’s private theate 
was getting ready for the pave 
lance. f 
This was held in the main : 


the building, and as I and Jim 
outside, in our best nifties, I giv 
final word of warning. i 
“Now don’t forget your refi 
I says. ‘‘Remember, this is the 1 
and watch your step and gramma| 


“Aw, shut up!”’ Jim whispers | 
can be refined as anybody!” Ar 
doors of the scantum was thrown) 
us to go in. q 

Well, I have often heard that tl 


sanctity can smell to high heaven! 
one certainly did. The Eastern 8 
cially the members of the famo’ 
family, are strong for scent, t 
mildly, and they was about sixty 
in the room. And it was a room, 1! 
of wholesale divan establishment § 
expected, but with chairs of ligh 
red plush such as these Eastern p’ 
generally prefer; and on the Pige’ 
would of been a throne one 3 
morris chair, sat a young fell A 
il 


ban, and pearls all over his 9 


fancy wrap-around pants they \F 
red shoes. He was so like all i 
young rajahs I had ever seen t! 
pected any minute he would ge 
commence to sing in a tenor voice 
As me and Jim in our best souf 
trailed up towards him with on 
to guide us, and he refusing 0 
tagging along behind like an 
H. R. H. Peekaboo, or wha 


gazabo with a beard who sto 
looking like the local Sant 
taking a long cigarette hol 
ruby, I hoped, lips, says, “S 
something to the old boy, W 
“Check,” in his own way, ana” 

(Continued on Page 9% 
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tood up and give us his leisurely 
nin. 
‘| madame,” he says to me, “Jl me 
— de vous voir. Parlez-vous 
: } pe 


XT ,” says I, meaning none. “Habla si 
ve 


” says he. 
J her biol, kid,” I says. ‘‘How’ll we 
‘en?”’ 


*\translate, see,’ says Mr. Hawk. 
ui; 1 can understand his French. The 
¢ are it won’t be any better’n mine.” 
he turned to the raj. 

3} t, old dear,”’ he says, or the French 
yint, and the rajah let out a hot line, 
ei tone, but swift as a hailstorm. 
»ratched his head, first to one side 
1 on the other. 

,” he says, “‘the old boy says thank 
yy much for the giraffe; it’s just 
-} wanted. He says it’s a giraffe tray 
¢, giraffe of exquisite design, and I 
;]'s asking us to sit down, near’s I can 

” 


el we could make out that much our 
ses, on account we could read sign 
» as good as Hawk, and the raj 
g through the motions. 

yi he say anything about a fair ex- 
gieing the usual thing with him?” 
1 in a loud whisper as we took 
ples. “Anything about any rubies, 


h!” I says. ‘‘Be careful, kid, this 
‘Christmas toy department where 
zo up and ask the local Santa Claus 
h you want in your stocking.” 
whether maybe the prince under- 
| pre English then he let on, or not, 
apd up another string of language, 
‘jord a pearl, it seemed; 
cid listened as fast as he could, but 
bously about three sentences behind 
yhe time, he give us the benefit of as 
1: he had understood himself. 
ams his highness is so tickled with 
; he has give orders to have the 
hunt up the rarest, most unusual 
lean find, and send it down to the 
fcyou,” says he. “I can’t quite get 
Healls it, but I bet it will be good.” 
ejhim ten thousand fancy thanks,” 
s, ailing at the raj and making polite 
ca my hands. ‘‘He’s very kind, 
i 
n 


srtainly do appreciate it.” 

‘tell him check on that from me,” 
i, and Hawk told his highness some- 
2 it in French that I could come 
var to understanding myself. 
ime et m/’sieu,” says Hark, 
‘you tres much. Eels sont plus 
fule a la mode.” 
ej smiled and nodded, as though to 
e\ot us perfectly. Then he clapped 

s and give some orders to a bird 
1} 00k to be the palace head waiter. 
g)ss I got that over all right,” says 
1k with pride. “But it’s a funny 
,/an understand French a whole lot 
tian I can speak it; and, as for read- 
yh I can certainly do that, especially 
ale by myself.” 

d ter he had got that conventional 
“i Temark off his chest, why the 

biler, or whatever he was, led in a 
881 of swell food and we fell two, as 
ay g is, beginning with curried fish 
ng, I expect, with curried ice 
so I imagine it-to of been, not 
3 |sserts myself; but everything else 
4) topping off with toothpicks. The 
al Jim had a regular match at it, 
ho had ate most of his food with 
nds, using 
Lsizegold 
tL, diamond 
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Manners are only a way of being uncomfort- 
able gracefully, anyways. 

Early next morning we heaved aboard 
the elephants and was on our way. 

Well, it’s exciting to go some place; but 
it’s generally dull coming back, which was 
our case exactly, and none of us didn’t have 
much to say only I hope we get back in 
time for the boat all right, or what do you 
suppose the rajah will send us, rubies or 
diamonds, and once in a while Mr. Hawk 
would get me alone a minute and remind 
me I was to fix up that date for him. It 
was easier traveling without Eiffel and we 
made better time, and while I won’t say 
before we knew it, still, before we knew it 
too well, we was back in Rangoon and I 
was hunting up ma, wondering busily what 
I was going to do about her and Mr. Hawk. 

Of all things in the world, what should I 
find but ma not alone in her room but also 
in tears amounting to hysterics. The 
blinds was down, she was down—face down 
on the bed, and beside it, just outside the 
mosquito netting, was a tray of food, actu- 
ally untouched! By that sight I knew some- 
thing was pretty bad, but I had no idea 
what. At first she wouldn’t tell me nothing 
only Oh! Oh! The brute! and so I natu- 
rally supposed the Prince of Whosis had 
gone back on her; but no, when I went to 
the window and looked out, there he stood, 
red pants, cat’s whiskers and all, as per 
usual, looking up at the hotel. This was 
pretty near too much for me, and going out 
I set down on the edge of the bed. 

“Ma,” I says, ‘leave off that yelling 
and tell me what’s wrong.” 

“Oh, I should never of done it!” says 
she. “I ain’t got the sense of a rabbit!” 

ef know that,” I says. ‘“‘What’d you 
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“T sent the notice to the New York 
papers!” says she. ‘‘And now it turns out 
he ain’t a prince at all, he’s the traffic cop!” 

“What?” says I, intelligence beginning 
to reach me. “Do you mean to say the boy 
in the red pants outside Me 

“Just that!” says ma. “I thought he 
was there every day on account he was stuck 
on me, when all the while he was merely on 
duty. And I sent a notice to the papers, 
thinking I would be a princess against your 
will if necessary, and if it was already in the 
papers you couldn’t stop me, and vy 

“Ma, be still and let me think,” I says. 
“That’s a nice mess you got us into! But 
there is a way to get us out—or at least to 
make things less worse. You get up and get 
dressed and tale up your very prettiest and 
come downstairs. Then I want you should 
walk slowly up and down the front of the 
hotel until I come for you. Now mind you 
do exactly as I say, and I think I can bring 
you a big surprise that will make you feel 
a lot better.” 

“All right, dearie,’”’ says ma. ‘‘But thank 
heaven that cop will be off duty in twenty 
minutes or I couldn’t do it on a bet!” 

Well, while ma was dolling up, I hopped 
along downstairs and found Ike Hawk 
waiting for me all excitement. I dragged 
him to a window in the café and we sat 
down there to watch the crowd. 

“Now,” I says, “you keep an eye out 
and see if you recognize this lady I was 
speaking of when she comes. I made sure 
she’d show during the next few minutes— 
watch out now!”’ 

“Oh, I’m a-watchin’!” says he, his face 
all lit up. “T’ll know her in a minute!” 

Then we quit talking and I just looked 
at his face. And somehow as I done so I 
felt kind of sick over what I had started. 
There was something in his expression had 
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me worried, it was so saintlike and fine. 
The ideal that had been eating him all these 
years was no joke, that was plain, and 
meant really everything in his life. And 
here I was, ready to deliver him over to two 
hundred and forty-eight pounds of ma— 
fussy, greedy, irresponsible ma, if she was 
my own mother and a darling, really. Was 
I doing right? I wasn’t sure, and the more 
I thought about it, watching his shining 
eyes, the more I didn’t think so; and when 
ma finally launched herself into the crowd 
and begun promenading I was frantic to 
save him and his dream from the old girl. 
But I need not of troubled. At ma’s ap- 
pearance he never turned a hair, and after 
about ten minutes he turned to me. 

“Ain’t she coming?”’ he says. 

“Mr. Hawk,”’ I says, “she is out there!” 

“Oh, no, she ain’t!” says he. ‘I’d know 
her in a minute!” 

“But she is!” I says. ‘The lady I mean 
is the one in the big pink hat.” 

He took a long look without saying a 
word. Then he got up, shaking his head 
sadly. There was not a shadow of doubt 
in. his eyes. 

“No,” he says sadly, “‘it’s not the same. 
I knew it was too good to be true. That 
ain’t the Amanda Gilligan I used to know 
with the Amazon Brothers’ Circus. She was 
a slim girl, you know, with a pink paper rose 
in her hair. This is someone quite different.” 

“T guess you're right,” I says with a 
choke in my voice. ‘‘I’msorry, Mr. Hawk.” 

“Don’t be sorry for me,” he says, hold- 
ing out his hand with a little smile. “‘There 
ain’t many of us get the chance to keep our 
ideals.” 

Then he went off and I just sat there a 
spell, wondering, while ma kept on parad- 
ing until Jim come rushing in to say that if 
we didn’t hustle we would miss the boat. 

Well, it wasn’t until we was on board and 
the gangplank was pretty near ready to be 
pulled that we heard anything from the 
raj; and then, at the very last minute, up 
come Santa Claus, all out of breath with a 
bundle under one arm and an interpreter on 
the other. This lad give us the bundle and 
the dope, all of it in a fearful hurry. 

“The honorable grand visor and treas- 
urer ask me to discover to you,” panted 
the boy, ‘“‘that he have followed you im- 
mediately to Rangoon and have personally 
searched the bazaars to carry out his royal 
highness’ order that you are to have some- 
thing most rare. He have finally secured 
it and now humbly presents it. We must 
hurry, and beg you to excuse us!”’ 

Well, we excused them all right, grabbed 
the package and started to open it. 

“No!” says Jim. ‘‘Not up here. Come 
down in the cabin.” 

That seemed like a wise crack, so we did 
it, locking the door behind us and sitting 
down cautiously before undoing the hand- 
some piece of silk in which the old boy had 
it wrapped. Cover by cover Jim took it 
off, my heart beating so fast I could hardly 
stand it, and then the treasure lay exposed. 
Santa Claus had followed orders all right, 
and got us the rarest articles in Burma—a 
nice nickel alarm clock and a quart of 
Jamaica rum! 

Well, for a long time the neither of us 
said a word, and there was the most imper- 
fect silence imaginable. Then all at once 
it was broke by the band, up on deck, 
commencing to play On the Road to Man- 
dalay. Jim made the first move. He first 
felt in his vest pocket and brought out a 
toothpick. 

“Jim!” I says automatically. 
pick your teeth! It ain’t refined!” 

“Refined, hell!” 
says Jim. ‘‘The 
rajah done it right 
along!” 

That stopped me 
for amoment, while 
the tune played 
merrily on, bring- 
ing vague memories 
to my mind. Sud- 
denly I thought of 
something. 

- Jim,’ [ says, 
“did Shakspere 
write that song, or 
Ella Wheeler Wil- 
cox?” 

“Don’t show 
your ignorance!”’ 
hesays, shoving the 
raj’s present out 
the porthole. ‘‘That 
song was writ by 
Irving Berlin, of 
course !”’ 
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HE chief wrong quality in 

most of the things men use 
after shaving is that they absorb 
moisture from the skin. This 
is especially true of powder 
preparations. 


The chief right quality in our 
new preparation, Aqua Velva, 
is that it conserves the moisture 
of the freshly-shaven skin. In 
this, 1t is in accord with our re- 
search and with high scientific 
opinion. After shaving the skin 
needs its moisture retained. 


Aqua Velva does everything a scientific 
after-shaving preparation should do: 


—tingles delightfully when applied 
—gives first aid to little cuts 

—protects the face from cold and wind 
—keeps the face like velvet all day 
—prevents face shine 

—delights with its man-style fragrance 


Try the free 150-drop test bottle of 
Aqua Velva. It will be very welcome at 
this time of year. Use coupon helow or 
a postal. 


The large 5-ounce bottle at your 
dealer’s is 50c (60c in Canada). Costs 
almost nothing a day—only a few drops 
needed By mail, postpaid, on receipt 
of price if your dealer is out of it. 
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We will send you a 
150-drop test bottle Free 
if you will send us your 
name and address in the 
coupon below. Address 
The J. B. Williams Co., 
Dept. T, Glastonbury, 
Conn. (Canada: St. 
Patrick St., Montreal). 


Now she knows it is 
safe to leave theom— 


Her precious children— what if some- 
thing should happen to them while 
she was out for the afternoon? 


So often she had told herself her fears 


were groundless. And yet—the 
furnace. What if the maid should 
forget to check the fire? Or perhaps 
it might go out entirely. How re- 
lieved she was each time she came 
home to find everything was all right. 


And yet—the next time? Always 
there was that haunting fear to 
spoil her pleasure. 
o> & © 

Now she knows it is safe to leave 
them. For the dependable Minne- 
apolis Heat Regulator never forgets 
to watch the fire. It automatically 
controls dampers and drafts; keeps 
the temperature uniform. The dan- 
gers from an overheated furnace or 
boiler are avoided. Rooms are never 
too hot or too cold—just right for 
comfort and health. No worries 


about heat regulation. Less work. 
Me INNEAPOLIS ‘ 
HEAT REGULATOR 


“The Heart of the Heating Plant” 


The remarkable thing about it is this: 
It might be classed as a luxury, con- 
sidering the comfort and convenience 
it brings; yet it actually saves money 
for those who enjoy its benefits. This 
is fully explained in the interesting 
booklet, “The Proper Operation of 
the Home Heating Plant,” which 
contains simple rules for saving 
fuel. Mailed free on request. 


Dependable automatic 
control is a necessity on 
oil burners. Leading 
makers furnish the 
Minneapolis as stand- 
ard equipment. 


MINNEAPOLIS HEAT 
RSL AT. © RaiGOs 
Established 1885 
2803 Fourth Avenue, South 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Sold and installed by branch 


offices in principal cities and 
20,000 heating contractors. 
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TWO GIRLS TO ONCET 


It consisted simply of a short question and a 
shorter answer. She had never looked at 
anyone else; it was unthinkable that she 
ever would. He had never looked at any- 
one else; it was unthinkable that he ever 
would. But if it was necessary to say the 
words, as his father had hinted in no un- 
certain terms, why, he would say them. 
He would say them that very afternoon. 
He would take her off behind the barn or, 
better, down to the apple orchard—the 
early Jonathans ought to be getting ripe 
now He stirred uneasily and reflected 
hollowly that it had been an hour since he 
had tasted food. 

A flutter of blue suddenly materialized 
from a vine-draped porch some yards dis- 
tant and ran purposefully toward a gate. 
Between the flutter and a black marcelled 
bob snapped roguish eyes as the matri- 
monial equipage slowly approached. Black 
hoop earrings clattered against pink cheeks 
only less vivid in hue than the lips which 
called in greeting: ‘‘Why, hel-lo, Oscar! 
I ain’t seen youse fur a year back a’ready. 
Ain’t you swell, though?’’ 

Even then Oscar’s eyes made a hurried 
detour to the Poffenbarger house before he 
fully identified his erstwhile sleek-haired, 
sallow schoolmate. He made a belated 
dive toward his straw sailor with the butt of 
his whip and knocked it from its precarious 
perch upon hisknobby forehead. It bounced 
from the rim of the wheel and rolled in 
expiring circlet toward a trim near-silk 
ankle. 

“‘Here’s your hat, but I hope you ain’t in 
no hurry, was you?” she exclaimed face- 
tiously. ‘‘My, I have glad to see you! I 
thought a many times about youse, Oscar, 
this months back a’ready.”’ 

Osear vented an indeterminate sound 
and gazed even more incredulously at the 
elegant creature. 

“Yes, it goes awful fash’nable up to 
Yingstown, but some way I couldn’t never 
forget them spitballs you throwed at. And 
don’t you mind of how you used to eat that 
cheesecake where I let it in the lunch 
pail?” 

For the first time Oscar’s eyes gleamed 
with a normal expression. “I mind to that 
cheesecake,” he admitted. “‘Your mom 
now, she was awful smart ower makin’ that 
there.” 

‘She’s a-bakin’ one now,”’ mnrnured 
Miss Lettie. ‘‘She makes it fur me to wear 
on the table if somebody comes a-wisitin’ on 
a Sunday. 

Bale on the Sabbath? Was he in the 
very purlieus of the Evil One, then? Oscar 
strove to expel from his nostrils the tainted 
air. He reached for his hat. 

“‘T got a date,” he said stiffly. 
date fur every Sunday yet.” 

Miss Lettie looked down upon the hat, 
smoothing it round and round with the 
pink tips of her fingers. * Ain’t Minnie the 
lucky piece?” she sighed. “Of course the 
tony fellers at Yingstown ain’t runnin’ with 
just only one girl, even where they’ve 
passed their promise to her. But them new 
styles ain’t got to Heitwille yet.” 

‘Styles is here plenty enough,” grunted 
Oscar loyally, ‘‘but morals is here too. I’ll 
be sayin’ youse good-by now.” 

“Oh, I’ll bet it’s the smell of that cheese- 
cake that’s kreistlin’ you,’’ cried Miss Lettie 
regretfully. ‘‘Ain’t it awful how it’s all 
over the air that way? She must have just 
drug it from the oven out. Or is it, mebbe, 
them fresh rusks with the cinnamon at?” 

Behold how great a ship is turned about 
by a very small rudder! Oscar’s nostrils 
turned— Oscar himself turned—in the direc- 
tion of the odor. Drooling, he gazed upon 
Miss Lettie with a glazing eye. 

“The smell of cheesecake ain’t never 
kreistled me none,” he heard himself re- 
marking in a smothered voice. 

Miss Lettie slithered through the gate 
and hoisted a surprisingly pointed toe to- 
ward the buggy step. ‘“‘Leave me see how 
your new buggy sets. My, ain’t it a grand- 
ness, though?’ 

_ Her graceful entrance into the vehicle 
was considerably expedited at the moment. 
A clattering red roadster whirled past; the 
Wackernagel steed hoisted his scantily clad 
tail and lunged into a desperate gallop. 
Oscar found himself with a black hoop ear- 
ring between his teeth and some hundred 
pounds of femininity clamped to his bosom. 
Nor could he at once segregate his own 
anatomy, owing to the primal necessity of 
restraining the frantic animal. Miss Lettie, 
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(Continued from Page 13) 


however, proved equal to the emergency. 
Some moments later Oscar discovered that 
he was gazing deeply into the watering 
trough in the Poffenbarger barnyard and 
that Miss Lettie was seated closely, closely 
by his side, her hands upon the reins. Her 
very black bob ruffed out from her very 
pink cheeks; her very black eyes twinkled 
up at him; her very red lips quirked slant- 
wise as she whispered, “‘I was a-settin’ onto 
your lap, Oscar. Wasn’t that now just too 
awful?” 

““Yes!’’ shouted Oscar, spewing forth bits 
of black celluloid. 

But he found it difficult to remove his 
eyes from her. He leaned damply back and 
continued to gaze at her. She continued to 
gaze at him. She said nothing. He said 
nothing. He even forgot—most astonish- 
ing!—the cheesecake. 

But, after all, not so astonishing. The 
explanation is simple. Nature, having com- 
pleted the blocking out of Oscar, was now 
about to polish off the job. That is to say, 
whereas for two years she had led him on to 
devote himself with singleness of purpose to 
the building of his body, she was now about 
to furnish that body with emotions and 
sensibilities of which he had been only 
dimly aware. She was, for instance, to in- 
still within him the subversive notion that 
a tone, a glance, may approximate in im- 
portance an apple, say, or a dish of sauer- 
kraut. 

The immediate result was dire confusion. 
Oscar hazily followed Miss Poffenbarger to 
the front porch and hazily sank into a 
chair. 

“‘T bet I know who that there was where 
upset the horse,”’ she was giggling. ‘“‘I bet 
it was now that new feller I got a interduc- 
tion with this morning onto the Luth’ran 
steps. Won’t you spare your hat?” 

Oscar surrendered the sailor. ‘‘Every- 
body knows who that smarty Strunk feller 
is. He don’t cut no ice fur me.” 

“Nor me neither,’’ Miss Lettie agreed 
hastily. ‘‘It’s easy seen he ain’t such a 
good-looker nor neither so good-principled 
like what you are, Oscar.” 

‘But what was youse doin’ onto the 
Luth’ran steps?’’ Oscar inquired severely. 
s Don’t youse hang to the Ewangelicals no 


“All the tony folks at Yingstown is 
Luth’rans,’”’ explained Lettie a trifle con- 
descendingly. ‘‘They’re more refined still 
toward what the other churches is. They 
don’t jump that way nor holler at rewiwals 
oncet.”’ 

Oscar gasped. Considering the fact that 
he himself at the time of his conversion had 
eclipsed the ecclesiastical record for the 
standing high jump, Lettie’s remark was 
ill-advised. 

“T don’t uphold to them fancy notions 
where the Luth’rans has got it,” he an- 
nounced, his eyes searching for his hat. ‘If 
they wouldn’t holler none, they wouldn’t 
git conwerted none, and if they wouldn’t 
git conwerted none, what fur good is the 
church yet?”’ 

“‘T guess nobody could come ower that 
there,’ agreed Lettie. “It wonders me 
now, Oscar, how smart you was a’ready. 
If I had the chancet to set and listen on you 
a while, I bet I would mebbe git conwerted 
too.” 

Oscar’s eyes left off exploring and rested 
upon his companion instead. Her long eye- 
lashes clung beseechingly to him. Oscar, 
breathing deeply, decided that it was his 
Sabbath duty to give this distracting 
heathen the means of grace. 

However, their conversation soon wan- 
dered from Evangelical doctrine. Oscar 
afterward could not recall all the subjects 
upon which they touched as they sat in the 
warm haze upon the honeysuckled porch. 
From the open door of the house behind 
him gusts of demoralizing fragrance con- 
tinually attacked the pit of his stomach 
and thence ramified through him in in- 
toxicating shudders. Miss Lettie had defi- 
nitely indicated a midafternoon collation; 
at any moment now—at any moment —— 
It seemed improvident to leave when at 
any moment 

And during one of those moments passed 
a spring wagon. Oscar brought the legs of 
his tilted chair down with a bang. His eyes 
swept from one shocked visage to another. 
One of them in the rear seat, rising above 
some smaller ones, stared at him with the 
smitten horror of one confronted with the 
supernatural. But even as he looked its 
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square chin tilted upward and! 01 
disturbing profile. 
“That’s the Swengels, ain’t?’’ 
Lettie. ‘‘Ain’t it funny how the 
folks ain’t got no style? Noy 
what ails her anyways, to wear s 
at? Them wide sashes ain’t 
fur years back a’ready.” 
Oscar clapped a palm over a sin 
sation in his midriff. 
nothin’,”’ he growled. n 
slung around where makes. I'd 
fur that there straw of mine,” — 
Lettie rocked softly, gazing 
with enraptured eyes. ‘Och, 
you're that smart, Oscar! Yo 
so onto the underneath of thin: gs t 
ain’t? It wonders me ——” s 
' What she wondered was lost in t 
peting of a heavy voice from 
at the moment: “Hello, Wack 
s’pose you ain’t hungry or what 
Mr. Poffenbarger had one fixe 
in life. He never imposed upon 
bone when unnecessary. He n 
dered that portion of his anato 
door jamb and winked genially a 
“Tam just now a-goin’,” fal 
“Tt’s gittin’ late on me.’ 
“There’s one thing | now wh 
feller never does it,” 
philosophized largely. 


clothes, now, no, nur not eve 
relations. Wittles is the only 
you kin git right in under you 
still.” 

“T always heard youse was 
stummick,”’ observed Oscar poli 
cast a hunted glance toward t 

“Mom is some clever at the 
contributed Lettie. The divin 
delicacy, now supplemented 
grance of boiling coffee, confirm 
ment. 

“Well, now, I ——” Osea 
cruised weakly toward a rea 
strap. “Well, I guess I could 
hanged fur sheeps as a lamb sti 
mured dazedly as he followed 
into the house. 

Alas for Minnie’s six-layer 
The very memory of it was lo 
enchanted eyes roved from 
upon the table. Wieners we 
scalded cheese, rusks and pickl 
kinds of pie and pepper slaw 
and lemon rice. To say no 
cheesecake, raised high on a gla 
the midst. 

In fact, Oscar was fain to looser 
titiously a restraining button ash 
Lettie a half hour later to the 
trifle dizzy with social success 
coffee he swaggered to her side. " 
fellers at Yingstown had hit 
thing tremendously worth whi 
course, Lettie did not compare 
nie; there was nobody who couleé 
with Minnie; but Minnie w 
would always be waiting. Andi 
time —— 1 

“‘Say, I’d as sooner youse’d Ww 
seat of that buggy as any othe 

Lettie hoisted a coquettish 
meet a coquettish cheek. “O 
fresh, though? Your new buj 
swell.” . 

“Tt ain’t no flies on it as I} 


but I wouldn’t ever consider in 
red bug like Strunk has it.” 
“T should say not!’? murm 
“Them things don’t make with 
And then as though summo 
thought of it, a moment lat 
reappeared with a head cové 
locally as a fascinator, herald 
fanfare of scattering poultry, a 
red roadster. It stopped wi 
its driver strode up the Poffen 
Oscar, scowling, turned tows 
ess. She had left his side and 
upon her heels at the edge of 
“Well, ain’t this anyhow 
You dare come right on in.’ 
“T wasn’t comin’ fur to set. 
Strunk swept his checked 
imitation Panama. “I co 
might mebbe like a ride onto 
up to date. Me, now, I’d think! 
(Continued on Page 58) 
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The introduction by Fisher of new-type coach bodies in every 
important price class tremendously accelerates the buying interest 
in enclosed cars. For Fisher — with unparalleled facilities, resources, 
skill and experience —now brings enclosed cars to price levels 
which will go far toward making enclosed cars the exclusive type. 
That significant fact can be expected to bring about a widespread 
change in the general buying trend. 


FISHER BODY CORPORATION, DETROIT 


CLEVELAND WALKERVILLE, ONT. ST. LOUIS 
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CAT tea time, is your smile 
charming? Everywhere, men 
and women now are keeping 
their teeth white and sound 
with Pebeco. 
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Now you can prevent Dry Mouth 
that leads to tooth decay 


By stimulating the natural 
fluids this tooth paste 
keeps your mouth healthy 
—your teeth safe 


ENTISTS and physicians 

now know that only your 
own mouth glands can keep your 
mouth and teeth permanently 
clean. 


Normally your mouth glands 
should be working all the time, 
constantly flushing your mouth. 

But in almost everyone today 
our soft, modern diet has serious- 
ly weakened these glands. 


Our mouths have become dry. 
And the teeth have been left ex- 
posed to the acids of decay. 


It has only recently been rec- 


ognized that there is this simple, 
natural way by which you can 
gently aid the glands to protect 
your teeth. 


Brushing is not enough 


The effects of ordinary cleaning 
of the teeth are over the minute 
you stop brushing. 

With Pebeco the mouth glands 
are gently stimulated to protect 
the teeth day and night. Good 
healthy streams of saliva flow all 
the time. 

These natural alkaline fluids counter- 
act the acids of decay as fast as they form. 
Every day your mouth grows cleaner and 
stronger. And your teeth are kept not 
only white—but safe. 

Send today for a trial tube of Pebeco. 
Made only by Lehn & Fink, Inc. At all 
druggists. Canadian Agents: Harold F. 
Ritchie & Company, Ltd., 10 McCaul 
Street, Toronto, Ontario. 


Send coupon for free generous tube 


LEHN & FINK, Inc., Dept. E-20 


Shreatweccnabers) were eve eteleteeisuare/eve « 


635 Greenwich Street, New York, N. Y. 


Send me free your new large sized sample tube of Pebeco. 
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(Continued from Page 56) 
on a fun’ral if I had got fur to plug along 
behind these here old-fashion’ horses.”’ 

‘Oh, ain’t.-you a comic, though?”’ Let- 
tie tittered, clasping her hands. ‘To be 
sure, I’d just admire to ride onto your 
grand auto. But’’—here she threw a plead- 
ing glance toward Oscar—‘“‘this here’s Os- 
car Wackernagel. He’s just stopped by— 
just for a minute.” 

Oscar advanced from the shelter of the 
honeysuckle, acknowledged the other’s 
start of surprise with a short nod and 
plumped down squarely upon a chair. His 
sporting blood was up. Indeed, its rushing 
tide completely inundated his conspicuous 
ears as he remarked stubbornly, ‘‘ Yes, I 
am settin’ up keepin’ comp’ny with her 
this after.” 

“Oh, Oscar!” giggled Lettie. ‘‘You’re 
just playin’ off a joke, ain’t not? You was 
promised a’ready to Minnie Swengel. And 
you said still where it wasn’t moral fur to 
set up with two girls to oncet.”’ 

Oscar’s amazed ears seemed to crawl 
higher up his head. He flattened redly back 
as she abstracted his hat from behind an 
iron-kettle jardiniére and extended it to- 
ward him: with the shrill reminder: “I 
guess Minnie is waitin’ fur youse now. And 
I wouldn’t want to keep youse.” 

Oscar took the hat and placed it firmly 
upon the floor by his side. ‘‘Youse ain’t 
keepin’.me.. When I set with a girl I set 


- till midnight or whenever. That’s my usual 


ordinary'custom.” a. ie 
The lightsome Strunk was not one to 

darken: youth’s.rosy hours at. gloomy im- 

passe. Other.young ladies doubtless were 


| seated upon other honeysuckled porches. 
| Osear shortly had the satisfaction of be- 


holding his rearward checks as they bore 


| swiftly toward the gate. 


His heady glow of triumph was consider- 
ably chilled, however, by Miss Lettie’s 
subsequent behavior.. She sat in icy re- 


' moteness, her eyes frozen to the spot whence 
| the auto had vanished from sight. Oscar, 


' too, lapsed perforce into silence. 


For the 
first time since he had blindly detoured 
from cake to cheesecake he began to cen- 
ter his attention upon the former. The 
Swengels always ate about sundown. And— 


| what was the other thing he had purposed 
| doing? Oh, yes, he was going to ask her to 


marry him. He guessed he’d be going. 

His fingers groped toward his hat, his 
eyes upon his companion. Just how did one 
accomplish a graceful leave from a hostess 
whom one has mortally offended?. 

He paused, apprehensive. For at that 
moment she had suddenly tensed upright 
and clenched her fists. But her eyes were 
upon the road. A fiery chariot was flying 


| past. A chariot upon which throned Mr. 


Jacob Strunk, who swept off his hat with 
malicious triumph. And beside him—be- 
side him!—a young woman with upthrust 
chin and eyes resolutely forward. 

Oscar leaped from his chair. He hung for 
one demoralized instant upon the edge of 
the porch. Then, venting indeterminate 
sounds, he plunged down the steps. To 
horse! To horse! 

But one cannot to horse if there is no 
horse. And there was none. There was no 
horse! Oscar became for the nonce a credi- 
table dervish as he spun about the Poffen- 
barger barnyard while his dismayed eyes 
sought even the heavens above for the trace 
of the vanished top buggy. 

But it was the earth and tracks upon the 
earth which yielded the secret. Oscar suf- 
focatingly took up their trail. At the gate 
he clamped, stockstill. The tracks turned, 
not toward the village but toward the 
Swengels’. The moral steed had plodded on 


| to his rightful Sabbath destination. 


Oscar stood gulping unsanitary quanti- 
ties of dust, gazing whither his girl had 
fled. His girl! His Minnie! He stood 
weighted down by his great feet while his 
Minnie tore from him at the rate of forty 
miles an hour with another man. 

With another man! With another man! 
It was this unbelievable phrase which set 
a horrid, jagged pace for him as he lunged 
down the middle of the road after the per- 
fidious animal. With another man! His 


Minnie! 


| coherent one, 


Only one other thought, and that a semi- 
throbbed intermittently. 
There was something horribly wrong with 
this new notion of settin’ up with two to 
oncet, after all. It had seemed altogether 
right—for him. But now—his Minnie— 
with another man! He saw quite clearly 
that it was altogether wrong. 

Caution slowed him as he reached the 
final bend in the road, slewed him behind 


Decembe 


a grove of young sumacs, fro: 
which he peered. The horse h; 
stationed himself,under .his won 
nut tree by the gate, from wil 
sanctimoniously surveying the 
é The front porch was 


tire outraged family had been. 
wagon which had passed the Po 
porch. He dwelt with a shudd 
forked beard which had pitche 
him from the driver’s seat. T 
beard argued enormous vitality 
that beard, Minnie had freque 
fied, lurked a temper, large, su 
cataclysmic. 

Never did athlete about to 
upon doubtful hundred-yard 
more foreboding breath than dic 
he plunged from behind the 


g 


v1 


step of the vehicle, the judgr 
sounded! A bass trump with 
horribly familiar in its tone! — 

He spun about and beheld— 
forked beard but also an outsize 
swinging loweringly over the Swe 
Behind the mustache, down the; 
the front walk, swarmed, by the 
Swengels and Wackernagels, bi 
slim and fat, old, young and m 
On they came, toward him, toy 
all with fell intention in theirjeys 
the fence, above the pickets, | 
pickets, they flattened in a thin 
line. Ay : 

A voice thunderous as of m 
inundated him: 

“Danged ijit! What do yc 
somepun like this anyhow, heh 
behaviors is them, heh? Foo 
I'll learn you oncet to go galliwa 
every flippit along the road. Yo 
jaw now! I’ll learn you to talk t 
me!” 


ner of talk, either back or 
down, the latter warning was 


mouthin’ around this here pla 
You've soft-soaped your last w 
that I give you! It will 
thrashin’ if youse y a. 
The latch of the gate clicked 0 
Oscar offered. the prayer of the 
But it was a stout figure in black: 
posed her bulk between him a1 
that he knew not of, and it was ar 
maternal voice which cried: “ 
dare fur to put in his own jaw he 
Oscar! This is some serious, bu 
a reason, ain’t it yet, Oscar? O 


* Tell us now what fur a reason yo 


got fur such behaviors. But pu 
truth, Oscar! Remember you 
werted and a perfesser still.” 
Rivulets gushed from the forlo 
eyes and muddily furrowed his 
this unexpected compassion. Bu 
what was truth? He swallowed n 
clawed at the air. 
““Conwerted,” he repeated s§] 
“You bet I was conwerted a’rea 
jumped and hollered like never was 
afternoon I was—well, I was—l 
wertin’ some such other. That Pol 
girl plagued me fur to set and exh 
or what you call it. And so I sé 
horted at her all them doctrines | 
us Ewangelicals has it, and I tol 
where the Luth’rans was after 
yet. And then I give her up an¢ 
here—and come on here—I knot 
it was my birthday—soI comeonh 
His bulging eyes frantically swel 
cusers. ) 
A pregnant silence had fallen, 
during which expressions ran t 
gamut from incredulity to eredv 
save the expressions of the vel 
This class represented by two - 
Swengels gazed upon Oscar with 
terest from between the pickets, 
a fat thumb held lightly to the t 
nose, thus vividly portraying | 
American formula for masculine ! 
Mr. Wackernagel, heated to t 
point, had not cooled perceptibly 
still bubbling. a 
“Such conwertin’ talk don’t 
furder with me. I told him back 
was ketchin’ somepun if he 
wantin’. » And I’m a man | 
You come here to me oncet! If 
* (Continued on Page 60 
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Coupe for Four $1495 
Four-wheel brakes, Fisher Body with one-piece V. V. wind- 
shield, Duco finish, balloon tires, disc wheels, snubbers on front 
_ Springs, full automatic spark control, unit instrument panel, 
\ driving controls on steering wheel, automatic windshield wiper, 
| permanent visor, rear-view mirror, transmission lock, dome 
light, invisible door checks, heater, and plush mohair upholstery. 
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he initial satisfaction that Oakland owners find in 
feir cars is only the forerunner of an enduring good 
vill, For with the passing months they come to realize 
gat Oakland has placed in their hands a car not 


ierely as good as they had anticipated, but much better. 


ia $1095; Touring $1095; Special Roadster $1195; Special Touring $1195; Landau Coupe $1295; Coupe for Four $1495; Sedan $1545 ; Landau Sedan $1645. f. 0. b. Factory. 
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the greatest value ever offered 
Inan : 


adding and figuring machine 
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with direct subtraction and 
automatic-shift multiplication 


Machines in this price class have here- 
tofore offered only adding and list- 
ing service. The new Sundstrand 
Special-Junior Model gives you these 
features plus direct subtraction and 
automatic-shift multiplication. Un- 
doubtedly, there has never been so 
much value put into one machine sell- 
ing at such an amazingly low price. 


Like all Sundstrand machines, this 
new model has the famous 10-key 
keyboard—speedy, convenient—in- 
surance against mistakes. 

Check over the many other advan- 
tages offered in this new model and 
you will quickly understand why it 
has met with such sweeping success. 
Note these features—adding—listing 


—direct subtraction — automatic- 
shift multiplication—10-key speed— 
automatic column selection—porta- 
bility—convenient desk size—one- 
hand control—automatic subtotals 
—visible writing—forced printing of 
totals. All this at a lower price than 
was ever before thought possible! 


Before you buy any adding machine 
investigate this new model Sund- 
strand. Compare it for performance, 
versatility, ease of operation, range 
of usefulness, speed and price. Our 
representative in your locality will 
be glad to demonstrate without any 
obligation on your part. 


Send the coupon or address Dept. 
B-12 for illustrated folder. 


SUNDSTRAND ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, Rockford, Illinois, U.S. A. 
Sales and Service Stations everywhere in the United States and foreign countries 


Sundstran. 


(393) 


Special-Junior Adding and Figuring Machine 


. , f { 
and complete information concerning the i 


| SUNDSTRAND ADDING MACHINE Co. 
| Rockford, Ill., Dept. B-12 


Without any obligation on our part, send illustrated folder 
{ Sundstrand Special-Junior Adding and Figuring Machine. 
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(Continued from Page 58) 
work and disobey to me like as if you was 
ten years, than I right aways up and strap 
like: you was ten years.” 

“Och, you talk dumb!” Regardless of 
her Sabbath black, Mrs. Wackernagel 
clutched her dusty offspring to her heaving 
bosom. ‘‘Ain’t you got no brains where 
youse kin git at them? Here my boy is that 
wonderful kind that he would spare out of his 
birthday even fur to snatch some onbeliever 
from the Pit. And fur that his pop up and 
talks dumb foolishness ower straps. You 
draw my breath!” 

Oscar’s own breath was drawn at the 
moment. Over the black shoulder he be- 
held nosing slowly around the sumacs the 
red roadster. Its driver was turned toward 
his companion in evident expostulation, 
but he ground the vehicle to sudden stop 
as he caught sight of the populous gate. 
From the machine primly stepped Miss 
Minnie Swengel. 

“No, I don’t feel fur no pleasure ridin’,”’ 
Oscar heard her low tone. “But I say my 
thanks fur the lift and give youse good-by.” 

The roadster flashed angrily off. Miss 
Swengel marched stiff legged toward the 
gate. No one moved. No one spoke. No 
group ever expressed horrified surprise more 
completely, however. It was as though the 
emotion she evoked swept space for her. 
They slanted to right and left as she walked 
through them. 

Her mother got tongue, and upon it 
lifted hollow voice: “And if here ain’t an- 
other one yet! Stop where you stand and 
tell us what it is. Is this here the world 
where I was born into it, or ain’t it yet? 
What is at the young folks anyways? Here 
they go off from us fur to git a cake yeast, 
a-walkin’ onto their own moral feet, and 
here they go comin’ back a-ridin’ onto a 
insterment of Satan. What is it at you, 
anyhow? Answer me up now.” 

Miss Swengel stood. She opened a 
haughty palm, thereupon disclosing the 
grayish lump for which she had ostensibly 
set out. With but a single flicker of an 
eyelash toward Oscar, she remarked defi- 
antly, “I was pleasure ridin’ a’ready.”’ 

“Pleasure ridin’!”’ The gathered force 
behind the forked beard all but split it in 
twain. ‘Pleasure ridin’, she says it— 
pleasure ridin’ onto a red tool of the devil! 
I will see oncet if morals was morals or 
wasn’t they!”’ 

To the right he flailed a young Swengel, 
to the left he flailed a young Swengel, and 
blasted through the gate. His reddening 
face threw his beard into frightful relief. 
Minnie flung her arm over her eyes. 

But from under his hand she was snatched. 
Swift as a flash Oscar had scooped her into 
his huge young arms and had whirled 
about. The buggy! Upon its seat he tossed 
her, sprang in himself and seized the reins. 

Down the road they careened. For a 
half mile, for a mile they dashed, wordless. 
Within the covered bridge of memoried 
lunch pails, Oscar drew rein. 

He looked at her. She did not look at him. 
She sat stiffly upright upon the extreme 
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edge of the seat, flame driving flz 
cheeks. 

“Marry me,” panted Oscar. 

“And that I won’t,” she pan 
She drew her skirt about her, 
started to dismount. ; 

Oscar jerked the reins in pa 
horse lunged forward. Miss Swen 
backward. 

For the second time that day 
young lady bounded and rebour 
Oscar’s chest. He retained this 

He retained her though she k 
squealed with extraordinary strer 

After a moment the sagaci 
stopped of his own accord. For; 
he stood, flicking an occasional e 
continuous pleadings and scuffliy 
rear. Then he turned and took a 
He shook his head sadly and } 
patient rumination upon his bit. 
unversed in human courtship, k 
Oscar, proffering himself Be 
edly in the lady’s ear the while ] 
her like a merciless python, Was gc 
thing in the wrong way. ‘— 

From lack of breath and discou 
Oscar paused at last, though he ¢ 
lax his grim hold. She had got 
from him once; she never wo 
until she spoke the inviolable w 
how could he make her? How? 

Nature, that mistress of e 
which had led Oscar into his 
difficulties by nurturing withir 
enormous regard for food, now le 
umphantly out of said series by 
method. There within that cover 
she drew his distracted eye to 
bench upon which he had so ofte 
replenished his collapsing body. — 
of the cheesecake seemed hung 
still. And she hoisted to his lip 
word of ultimate appeal to the. 
baker of Buthouse County. 

“T have hongry,” he heard hit 
ing desolately. 

It was doubtless the only wo 
language which would have induc 
promptly to cease her struggles. 
incredible moment she lay pens 
arms. 

Oscar ceased to breathe. Shou 
more? Should he remain silent? 

His arms relaxed, but guarder 
little creature within them sat 
heaved to the seat beside him, _ 
opened; she looked down upon 
lump. 

“Td thank youse fur to pack r 
she said with tired dignity. “I 
leavin’ nobody else cut that there 

She raised her arms in a fain 
reminiscent of a little Goddess « 
holding forth a glistening white ec 
And though she was seated be: 
Oscar’s bemused eyes saw her a 
she were high and lifted up. H 
turned the horse about toward 
monial cake. 

But before he left the Swengels’ 
night—oh, very late—he had set 
twicet off it anyways. 


re af 


After Figuring All Night on How to Raise the Money for Taxes, 


Father Came Down to Rest His Brain 1 
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e., (G ied nine other motor car makers did as large a 


business as Paige-Jewett in 1924. 


Some forty thousand Paige and Jewett cars were 
made and sold in the past twelve months. 


Forty-three million odd dollars was the total vol- 
ume of business of all kinds. 


| And the Company’s total assets are more than 
| $15,000,000. 
A new mammoth plant—the most modern in the 


industry—and new machinery and equipment now 
give facilities unsurpassed. 


An organization whose principal executives have 
remained unchanged since the beginning of the busi- 
ness sixteen years ago assures knowledge and experi- 
Pp ence second to none. 


te Here are the men—and the money—and the ma- 
: chinery—to produce quality cars. aS 


Figures estimated for last two months 
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Built-in Charge 
Indicator 
Balls float when 
the battery is 
charged, and sink 
as the battery be- 
comes discharged. 


<€ Philco “B”’ Batteries on Charge 


To connect the batteries to your set, throw over 
switches on Charging Panel (1) and pull out plug 
(2) disconnecting the Philco Charger. Simple 
asA BC. 


Type DX “‘B” Battery ele deluxe mahogany- 
finish case with cover (48 volts). Price . . $20.00 


Type DXO, without cover. ...... $16.50 
“B” Charging Panel, factory wired and ready 
for Wee VT eee ete ees eee $2.75 


‘Recharge in your living room 
without changing a wire ! 


You need storage ‘““B”’ batteries because clear and 
distant radio reception depends on steady, non- 
drooping voltage and strong, hum-free current. 


Philco has made ‘‘B”’ storage batteries easy, con- 
venient and economical to operate. 


To Recharge—just throw the Charging Panel switches and 
insert the plug in the Philco NOISELESS Charger. Cost— 
five to ten cents. 


You don’t move the batteries nor disconnect a wire. You 
avoid all danger of getting positive and negative mixed and 
burning out tubes. 


Clean, Dry and Beautiful. The tightly sealed glass cells 
are assembled in Adam-brown mahogany-finish cases har- 
monizing with radio cabinets and furniture. 


Built-in Charge Indicator. Tells you at a glance how much 
charge is in the battery at any time. Does away with the old- 
fashioned hydrometer. 


Youcan buy Philco “B”’ Batteries and Chargers—also Philco 
“A” Batteries of similar convenience—at your nearest Philco 
Service Station, Radio or Music Dealer’s. 


Philadelphia Storage Battery Company 
Philadelphia 


Philco Pressed-Glass Case 
“A” Batteries 


Spray-proof. Stay dry and clean always. Built- 
in Charge Indicators. 


Type UD86forstorage battery tubes . . $16.00 


Type UD44 “‘adry cell replacement” enabling 

you to get better results out of dry-cell tubes. 

Occupies less space than three dry cells and may 

De alee permanently in the radio cabinet. 
fo (ee) ole co SMe ere Clo 


Philco Mahoganized-Case 
A” Batteries 
Type RAR and RW for storage battery tubes. 
In beautiful Adam-brown mahogany-finish cases 


harmonizing with your radio cabinet. 
Price. 2 <)> 3): Pe aL teeters eee $14.50 up 


Philco Charge Tester—permanently mounted 


in filler cap—avoids fussing with a hydrometer. 
$1.00 extra. 


Philco Single Charger for all ‘‘B" batteries and UD44‘'A” Batter- 


ies.- -Noiselease Price so tere-xmire-wie sa eee er De TRE eae $9.75 
Philco Double Charger for all “B”’ batteries and UD86 “A” Batter- 
1@82y-INolsclédady Price earn. al Wh, shay ania $15.00 


Charger prices include plugs and receptacles. 
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BATTERIES 
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That is the plain truth of the matter, and 
it will do us no good either to ignore it or to 
get angry about it. The wise thing to do is 
to study this movement, thereby coming 
to understand it and learning how to deal 
with it. 

In the first place, we should remember 
that the core of this, as of all destructive 
movements, is made up of what may be 
termed born radicals. Every generation 
breeds a number of restless, highly emo- 
tional individuals, congenitally dissatisfied 
with things as they find them and forever 
seeking something new. There you have 
the born radical. He is, of course, first 
cousin to a very different type of person— 
the genuine reformer. Both are dissatisfied 
with existing conditions and want to change 
them. The difference between them—and 
it is a very vital one—springs from their 
temperamental make-up and outlook on 
life. The true reformer, as his name implies, 
seeks to reform—in other words, to take 
existing conditions and fashion them into 
something better. His attitude is thus 
fundamentally constructive. Having a 
firm grip on realities and a just sense of 
proportion, he distinguishes the possible 
from the impossible and does not lose him- 
self in vain delusions. Though his hopes 
may soar into the heavens, he keeps his feet 
on the solid ground. 

The true radical, on the other hand, is 
governed by his emotions, which tend to 
throw off the influence of reason and com- 
mon sense. However quick his intellect or 
wide his knowledge, these become more or 
less the tools of his temperamental bias. 
That is why the term “‘radical intellectual’”’ 
is such a misnomer. The born radical is not 
an intellectual, but an emotional, and 
should be recognized as such. 


How Emotionals Perform 


Being an emotional, the radical feels an 
instinctive craving for some emotional out- 
let, on which, when once discovered, he 
concentrates with absorbing intensity. 
Paradoxical though it may appear at first 
sight, the specific nature of this emotional 
outlet is relatively unimportant. Radicals 
are largely actuated by motives quite other 
than those with which they credit them- 
selves. What they are really after is a satis- 
factory outlet for their emotional cravings, 
and it is that which really matters to them 
far more than the success of the particular 
cause that they happen to embrace. This 
is proved by the way radicals lose interest 
in an issue once it succeeds. As soon as the 
first jubilation at the victory is over, the 
true radical loses interest and casts around 
for some other issue in which to exercise his 
pent-up zeal. Here is a point which, though 
little appreciated, is of great significance. 
It explains more than anything else why 
radicalism, as the term is ordinarily used, 
varies so much with different epochs. The 
number of persons with radical tempera- 
ments probably does not vary much from 
generation to generation. It is the condi- 
tions surrounding them that determine 
what their emotional outlets are to be. In 
quiet times, when the community is un- 
stirred by intense, dramatic issues, these 
people find emotional outlets which are not 
regarded as radical at all. That is to say, 
instead of embracing some political or eco- 
nomic doctrine that may vitally affect the 
entire community, they become flat-earth 
cranks, say, or votaries of some peculiar 
sect. Of course, they are equally intense 
and fanatical in both cases, but in the latter 
case they remain obscure and their agita- 
tion has no perceptible effect upon the 
general course of events. In times of stress 
and change, on the other hand, persons of 
radical temperament gravitate naturally to 
the burning issues of the day and may play 
an-important part in public affairs. These 
being just the times when multitudes of 
people are uncertain or discontented, the 
radical propagandists, with their fanatical 
zeal and boundless self-assurance, carry 
conviction to doubting minds and make 
many converts to their doctrines. They 
thus tend to intensify discontent, inflame 
passions, and make constructive solutions 
of current problems more difficult. 

For we must again remember that the 
radical’s attitude tends to be a more or less 
destructive one. This arises inevitably 
from his distorted, irrational outlook. The 


| genuine radical takes an abnormally sim- 
| plified view of life. All reality’s complexity 


December 


IS 


and fine shadings disappear, and 
the world in a blaze of emotion j 
there are only glaring high lights g 
shadows. The radical attitude y 
expressed by a fanatical preacher y 
climax of his sermon, shouted: “B 
in this world there are many odors. 
next world there’ll be just two—ine 
brimstone!”’ 

Impatient of balanced judaint 
contemptuous of prudent compror 
radical displays an instinctive int 
of opposition that, in the last | 
knows no bounds. Thinking, as he| 
phrases which are merely emotic 
cries, he drifts away from detailed, 
views of life. Ignoring or rejecti; 
that run counter to his feelings, het 
sense of proportion and comes to ; 
world of his own making, far remo 
the world of reality. With his |; 
vision he sees all ills rolled togeth 
intolerable evil, not as separate j 
many situations in which good ani 
mixed. Finally, he comes to inte) 
evil in one formula—the thing jj 
abhors and would destroy; and az 
another formula—the cause to wt] 
devoted. | 

Here we have the full-fledge 
radical. And right here the full 
tiveness of the radical attitude p 
clearly apparent. For such ant 
tends to injure not only his cony 
the community but also the radicaii 
Fanatically devoted to an aim we 
rarely be even approximately { 
continued failure and disappoin' 
sour the radical zealot, envelop PE 
gloom of despairing pessimism, ¢ 
drive him to insanity or suicide, | 

Even more pathetic is the harni 
many of his converts. Multituds 
sons who might otherwise have let 
ful, useful lives have been sweptif 
feet by radical propaganda into 1! 
ness and even into ruin. Consid't 
fect produced upon the indivica 
abandons America’s traditional > 
the cheerless, pessimistic creed prc: 
many spokesmen of present-day Fal 
Our American philosophy of life 1 
in optimism. It is a robust gosp ¢ 
respect, self-help and common see. 
average American believes, not tlt. 
ica is perfect but that it is solidho 
sound foundations. He has conie 
our basic ideals and institutions, 1¢ 
convinced that by and through tlm 
factory solutions to our problen|¢ 
worked out. This is not spree 
neither is it pollyanna. It is a sanfo 
that the breed and spirit which (hc 
the wilderness, forged a nation, anbr 
that nation to its present high 
continue to display the intelligic 
character needed to meet con« io 


they shall arise. 


| 
Disgruntled Aliens 


Now consider the numbing, clli 
fect upon the individual who a 
this American attitude for the 2m 
radicalism. Losing faith in our bi¢ 
and institutions, he loses confine 
only in public affairs but also in ]|P 
undertakings. His courage and se‘ 
are alike insidiously sapped. /él 
himself swamped and dominate 
anny, privilege, corruption and Uf 
he comes to feel that he has no cil 
tends to lay all his misfortun 
of some system, monstrous an 
whose intolerable grip can be t 
by smashing America itself. Is: 
der that, with such a negati 
destructive attitude toward life 
convert is apt to get in wrong wit! 
ciates, lose his job or his busi 
mately go broke? £ 

Thus far I have, of course, bee 
of the genuine radical, the 
who sincerely embraces extreme? 
These, as already stated, form 1? © 
the present radical movement iu 
But there are other types to be fca@ 
radical camp, chief among these/é 
professional radical and the c# 
alien. Neither of them isa radical 
sense of the word. The professioll# 
has espoused the cause throug ™ 
of private self-interest, such as? 
and financial profit. As for the ¢8 
alien, he usually belongs to the 

(Continued on Page 6 
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You KNOW IN ADVANCE 


Dodge Brothers Motor Car owners know 
in advance what any service operation 
i will cost. 


; But they do not pay in advance for service 
they may never need. 


That is because Dodge Brothers do not 
believe in so-called “free” service, which 
, simply means that the selling price of the 
| car is so inflated that the extra profit is 
sufficient to cover “free” service costs. 


ae Under the “free’’ service policy, every 

* owner pays a maintenance fee for the up- 

: keep of every other owner’s car—and he 
pays this fee in advance. 


Under Dodge Brothers policy, the owner 
is not so penalized. He pays a fair, pre- 
determined price for service, but he pays 
only as he needs it—and he pays only 
for his own. 
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sticks out all over! 


HANES Collarettes 
are cut to size. . 
40 suit has a 40 
collarette. Won't 
roll or pucker. 
Protect the chest 
from cold draughts. 
and let the top- 
shirt lie smooth. 


HANES Cuffs won't 
pull off. They snug 
the wrist Rein- 
forced on the end 
to prevent raveling 
and gaping. Sleeves 
are exact length — 
not uneven. 


HANES Elastic 
Shoulders give with 


©) every movement, 


because they’re 
made with a _ ser- 
vice - doubling lap 
seam. Comfortable. 
Strong. 


HANES Closed 
Crotch really STAYS 


WY closed. Double gus- 


set in thigh another 
comfort feature. 
Crotch can’t bind, 
for HANES és fitted 
by TRUNK measure- 
ment, as well as 
chest. 


HANES Elastic 
Ankles never bunch 
over the shoe-tops. 
No ugly pucker 
Showing under the 
socks. One leg is 
exactly the same 
length as the other. 
They're mates! 


Is 


GET your hands on Hanes and you 
won't let go. Get the smooth feel of 
those flat-lock seams. Stretch those 
elastic shoulders. Pull at those double 
gussets in the thigh. Tug at the but- 
tons and the reinforced buttonholes. 
Every detail like those of highest 
priced garments. Yet Hanes is sold 
at a popular price. 

No doubt about it, Fellows. You 
can’t put your underwear money to 
better use. You get comfort that’s 
real. Special features and true trunk 
sizes take care of that. You get wear, 
long after the average underwear has 
gone to the rag-bag. ’ 

And Hanes Underwear is guaran- 
teed absolutely—every thread, stitch 
and button, or your money back. Com- 
pare the actual garments with the 5 
Famous Points. Union suits, also 
shirts-and-drawers. Three weights. 
We especially recommend the Hangs 
Heavy Weight for all practical pur- 
poses. 

Hanes Boys’ Underwear is made of 
the same materials and with the same 
care. Union suits only. Two weights 
—heavy and extra heavy. Sizes 2 to 
16 years. 2 to 4 year sizes with drop 
seats. Also knee length and short 
sleeves. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C: 


AUN, Wee Hames full out athletic Union Auiby! 


(Continued from Page 62) 
immigrant groups from Eastern or South- 
ern Kurope which by temperament and 
tradition are so remote from us that Amer- 
ican life is to them both incomprehensible 
and distasteful. As a matter of fact, many 
of the disgruntled aliens not only have no 
radical leanings but believe in things which 
would be considered highly reactionary by 
even the most conservative native Amer- 
icans. : 

The truth is that they just feel uncom- 
fortable in their American environment and 
want to change it more to their liking. 
Nevertheless, they link up with the genuine 
radicals in common aversion to things 
American, and thus form part of the move- 
ment of protest and discontent against the 
established order. ‘ 

The underlying trend of this movement 
is everywhere the same. It may vary 
vastly in form and intensity, ranging, as it 
does, all the way from satirical shafts aimed 


THE BACHELORS OF DEVILHI 


(Continued from Page 29) 


he intended to hunt ruffed grouse, he ad- 
justed the rudder of his tail in such a way as 
to guide him downward in a gradual slant 
toward the white cloud blanket far beneath 
him. As suddenly as he had entered it, he 
passed out of the rushing river of wind into 
air which was practically still; and a few 
minutes later, spiraling downward, he 
plunged into the stratum of cloud. Through 
this shallow sea of vapor he dropped swiftly 
with half-closed wings and presently saw 
the familiar panorama of forested moun- 
tain and valley spread beneath him. 

Something else also he saw—something 
which immediately riveted his attention. 
Far away to the westward, just under the 
white cloud blanket, a black speck moved 
across the sky—a speck which resolved 
itself at once to Cloud King’s farsighted 
eyes as a large, long-necked, short-tailed 
bird flying at high speed with rapid, power- 
ful wing beats. Instantly the peregrine 
forgot the ruffed grouse which frequented 
the wooded slope beneath him and in quest 
of which he had traveled many miles from 
the aerie on Devilhead. Here was game 
even choicer and far rarer than the drum- 
ming cocks of the upland woods—game not 
often to be had among the mountains and not 
to be neglected when some fortunate chance 
brought it into the mountain country. 

Cloud King had no doubt that the big 
long-bodied bird, speeding westward on 
whirring wings five hundred feet above the 
long valley of the Chinquapin, was a duck. 
Even at that great distance he could see 
its contour plainly. Its shape was that of 
a duck and it flew asa duck flies. Yet it 
seemed too large to be either a wood duck 
or a hooded merganser, the only species of 
the duck tribe at all likely to be seen in the 
high uplands in early summer. But the 
question of its precise identity was of little 
concern to the peregrine. It mattered little 
what kind of duck this was. All the ducks 
were royal provender; and the moment 
called for action, not speculation. 

An instant Cloud King hung almost 
motionless in the air, like a runner who 
nerves himself for the start of a hard race. 
Then his long pointed wings began to move 
with regular measured strokes—strokes 
which seemed deliberate and unhurried and 
yet somehow gave an impression of great 
power. Faster and faster those calm, 
monotonously even wing beats drove his 
hard, muscular body forward; and gradu- 
ally, imperceptibly, as the speed of his 
flight increased, the movement of his long 
pinions became more rapid. But never at 
this stage of the chase was there any ap- 
pearance of undue exertion. The big hawk 
was driving through the air at a rate far 
exceeding that of the fastest locomotive; 
yet he seemed not to hurry at all, but sped 
on his way as easily and lightly as a 
migrating swallow. 

It may be that a definite purpose, to 
which he reacted instinctively rather than 
through exercise of any reasoning faculty, 
governed the falcon’s tactics. It was often 
his custom to carry choice bits of game to 
his aerie on the cliff; and if in this instance 
he postponed the fatal blow for a while, he 
would not have to transport the carcass so 
far, for his quarry was’ heading straight up 


_the valley toward the blue peak of Devil- 


head, dimly ‘visible in the distance. Pos- 
sibly, on the other hand, the seeming 
deliberateness of his flight was simply an 


instinctive recognition of the fact that this 
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by oversophisticated young person; 
corn-fed ideals to desperate ploti 
communist fanatics for a red rey 
Always, however, there is present tt 
of discontent and disbelief in thin, 
acteristically American. That is t] 
which holds together in a sort of ; 
alliance elements which in their — 
aims may differ enormously from 
other. a 

Such a movement can scarcely 
our national life, but it can do a lot 
both to individuals and to the n 
large by souring tempers, inflami 
sions, arousing suspicions, and 
sprinkling dust into the political 4 
gears. It isa grave annoyance, bu 
not become a real peril as long 
average American retains his san 
common sense. The best way to mr 
by learning precisely what it is ¢ 
treating it with intelligent foresight 
sense of humor. | 


was likely to be a hard chase, in y 
must not wear himself out at the be 
His quarry had a long start; the 
one of endurance as well as speed, | 
his superb muscular development, 
con might not win this race if at th 
he expended his strength too lavis: 
So, for a space of minutes, Clou 
long dark pinions fanned the air 
motion scarcely more rapid than th| 
he habitually employed when jo 
to some outlying corner of his wi 
kingdom. Nevertheless, the kee! 
eyes, fixed immovably upon th: 
form far ahead, told him that he y 
ing. Asa matter of fact, the big p 
though he had not yet called all hi 
into play, was flying nearly twice ¢ 
his prospective victim. ‘ 
The latter—a long-bodied, 
shaped, gray-and-white bird, cons\ 
larger than a mallard, and marke} 
chestnut patch on his throat—) 
dently unaware of his peril. H': 
short wings, smiting the air rapid] 
his heavy projectilelike body for: 
high speed. But that speed had | 
increased in the few minutes wl! 
elapsed since the beginning of tl! 
those wing beats had grown no mc 
The big bird, unconscious of tl) 
masterful pursuer racing after 1 
still far in his rear, was flying ata 
characteristic of the red-throated lin 
migrating or when journeying % 
from one feeding ground to anoth, 
It was a journey of the latter 
the loon was now undertaking. J 
depleted the fish resources of 0 
mountain lake, he was in search of 
and since the mountain region wait 
to him and lakes were very few a’! 
he was eagerly scanning the cour 
which he passed. He was in thatio 
as the result of accident. A bit< 
seacoast, whose summer home {a 
upper North, he had started on I! 
to Labrador, when a spring gale ow 
violence blew him far inland. Wi 
way over forested ridges and ve?) 
saw beneath him a small lake n|! 
those of his Canadian home. Heil 
alighted, and, finding the lake we't 
with fish, here he had been cc’e 
linger. 
Spring came later to the mount 
to the coast, and when, as the d/s 
warmer, the migratory urge toolhi 
him again the normal time of hi 
was far past. Perhaps for that reas\t 
stinct which should have sent him 
the Arctic was dulled and crippled./2 
discontented and somewhat lone; 
he rose into the air to fly to tl! 
boreal land where his fellows werilé 
and twice instinct failed him al! 
turned, - : 
Thus he had stayed on, an 2 
exile in a region where his kind ¥ 
unknown; and as spring mer, 
mer his restlessness gradually p 
despite the unaccustomed warmtlh 
more and more contented with } I 
little lake, ringed round with ap! 


inconveniently scarce. It was this 


in 


the failure of his food supply, W. 
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iy Balloon Tires 
ed these Gabrie 


With balloon or low-pressure tires, the three 
to six-inch perpendicular range of action of 
the car body becomes five to eight inches, by 
reason of the cushion effect of low air pressure. 


7 \ 


Perfect control of balloon and low-pressure tires 
demands both the free play and the increasing 
braking action which only Gabriel Balloon-Type 
Snubbers provide. 


Gabriel was first to recognize the great difference 
in the action of a car whentires of low air pressure 
replace the high air pressure type. 


It brought to bear the experience of sixteen years, 
and solved the problem by producing an entirely 
new-type snubber to meet the new need. 


Gabriel free play means that the soft air-cushion 
which is the big feature of low-pressure tires is 


BALLOON™® 
SNUBBERS 


Gabriel is the only spring con- 
trol device officially, by patent 
and copyright, entitled to the 
name Snubber. To make certain 
that you have genuine Gabriel 
Sauber installed on your car, 
go to the authorized Gabriel 
Snubber Sales and Service 
_U Stations which are maintained 


in 2200 cities and towns. Motor 
car dealers who are desirous of 
assuring their customers of 
greatest satisfaction recommend 
Gabriel Snubbers and many in- 


stall them as well. 


free to absorb the shock of small bumps without 
passing it on to the occupants of the car. 


Gabriel increasing braking action is light at the 


beginning, becoming more powerful, instead of’ 


being powerful at first and rapidly tapering off. 


That means the elimination of violent upthrow 
caused by the larger bumps, and also the elimi- 
nation of galloping, pitching and rolling. 


These are the facts. They are proving them- 
selves over and over again, and are rolling up 
an overwhelming Gabriel preference among car 
manufacturers, tire people and car owners when 
balloon and low-pressure tires are used. 


GABRIEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1408 East 40th Street 


- Cleveland, Ohio 


Gabriel Manufacturing Company of Canada, Toronto, Ont. 


~S Sales & Service Everywhere WS 


S 


Gabriel 
nubbers 


Best for All Tires Carrying Low Air Pressure 
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Nickel Lauanch 


NOWING that every properly 
filled Christmas stocking con- 
tains Planters Pennant Salted Pea- 
nuts explains why Uncle Ben played 
Santa Claus so readily. 


— These big, flavory, golden-brown pea- 
ee oe nuts are so full of goodness that nobody 
i can resist them. Fortunately, this is one 
temptation that is wholesomeness itself, 
for they are a real food—nutri- 
tious as they are good. 
Let the youngsters eat all they 
want. They are the goody with- 
out a “don’t”. 
Even though taken from the 
Planters can, and sold in the 
Planters jar, they are not Planters 
Salted Peanuts unless they are 
in the glassine bag with the 
“Planters” name and “Mr. Pea- 


nut” on it. 

Planters Nut & Chocolate Co., Suffolk, 
Va., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., San Francisco, 
2S New York, Chicago, Boston, Phila- 
1 delphia. 


PENNANT SALTED 


PEANUTS 


MR. PEANUT { 
REG, US, PAT. OFF. 
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(Continued from Page 64)° 
compelled him to seek a new fishing ground; 
and it was grim chance which directed his 
flight southward across a high balsam- 
covered range, then westward up the long 
valley of the Chinquapin, toward Devil- 
head peak, where Cloud King, the peregrine, 
had his home. 

A third of the distance to Devilhead had 
been covered when at last the red-throated 
loon became aware of his pursuer. By that 
time—and scarcely more than five minutes 
had elapsed since the beginning of the 
chase, so swiftly were the two birds mov- 
ing—the hawk had cut down the distance 
between himself and his quarry by more 
than half. Cloud King now knew that the 
big bird ahead of him and perhaps a hun- 
dred feet below him was not a duck of any 
of the species known to him; but he judged 
it to be of the duck kind, and although it 
was larger than the birds upon which he 
was accustomed to prey, he was more de- 
termined than ever to attack and kill it. 
He could not grapple so large a bird in the 
air. Instead, he planned to fall upon it 
from above and hurl it to the ground. The 
chase had fanned into fierce flame the fury 
which possessed him in moments of violent 
action, and his bold spirit counted no odds 
of size or weight. 

The peregrine was instantly aware that 
his approach had been discovered. ‘The 
loon’s pinions whirred twice as rapidly as 
before; his long body leaped forward and 
shot. onward at a speed which was a 
‘startling revelation of his powers. Cloud 
King’s fierce eyes glowed with a sterner 
light;, his great yellow feet, armed with 
long, black, needle-pointed talons, opened 
and closed convulsively. Suddenly he 
screamed—a wild, shrill ery which the 
fugitive might have interpreted as a ery of 
disappointment and baffled rage. Yet, 
though he no longer gained, and perhaps 
even dropped a little behind, the falcon 
apparently made no effort to increase the 
velocity of his flight. 

His ine wings still smote the air with 
that deliberateness and evenness of stroke 
which gaye a sinister impression of confi- 
dent-mastery of the situation and seemed 
somehow to hint of hidden powers still held 
in reserve. 

The red-throated loon was fleeing for his 
life. Terror gripped him, and in the clutch 
of that terror he was exerting every atom 
of his strength. But Cloud King, the pere- 
grine, even in. the wild fury of the chase, 
was cool, skillful, clear-headed, a master 
craftsman; and the craft, the business of 
the peregrine, is the pursuit of swift, strong- 
winged birds, some of them—like the teal, 
for instance—among the swiftest of all the 
birds that fly. Instinctively Cloud King 
knew the strategy of the problem before 
him, the age-old problem of his kind. He 
made no mistake, was betrayed into no 
false step. The sudden burst of speed 
which seemed to forecast the fugitive’s 
escape was no surprise to the pursuer. On 
the contrary, the latter expected it; for 
always, at the moment of discovery, this 
spurt came. 

The question—the only important ques- 
tion—was, how long would the spurt last? 
And until he had some indication of the 
answer Cloud King was far too expert at this 
game of life and death—a game which his 
forbears had played for countless cen- 
turies—to call upon that reserve of strength 
which might be needed before the end. 

Quickly he had his answer. After a 
minute or two he saw that the rapidity of 
the fugitive’s wing strokes was slackening; 
and presently the hawk’s intent, unwinking 
eyes, marvelously accurate measurers of 
distance, told him that the space between 
pursuer and pursued was beginning to di- 
minish again. 

In that moment Cloud King knew that the 
victory was his whenever he chose to grasp 
it; and he knew also that the moment was 
near at hand. The tall peak of Devilhead, 
which at the beginning of the chase had 
stood pale and dim on the blue horizon, 
now reared its dark forested bulk scarcely 
more than three miles away. In another 
minute or so the loon would be directly 
over the long irregular ridge of which Devil- 
head crag, at the ridge’s southern end, was 
the apex. 

Suddenly—so suddenly that the effect 
was mysterious and startling, as though 
some unseen outside force had hurled the 
hawk forward—Cloud King doubled his 
speed. Gone now was that appearance of 
grim, calm, masterful deliberateness. The 
long pointed wings were driving now as 
hard and as fast as muscle and sinew could 


head reached downward, his fie 
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drive them; and the peregrine, sti] 
dred feet higher than his quarry, 
hauling the fugitive almost as thc 
latter were standing still. 

A half minute more and Clouc 


measuring the distance. Again hes 
and again the great yellow feet w} 
armament of trenchant claws ope 
shut beneath him. Then, his wi 
closed, his talons spread, his barred: 
like a fan, he shot down upon his 

Dan Alexander, flat on his ston! 
hind a low mossy, bowlder near th| 
of Rocky Meadow, heard that. 
faintly, but was too busy to glance 
‘He had completed his long stalk 
and. now, for the second time in 
he was looking at Red Rogue, the fi 
the barrel of a rifle. Dan was su 
content. He had given much t) 
labor to this bit of still-hunting | 
crawled painfully across half the 
Rocky Meadow. But he had not 4 
this trouble in vain. Red Rogue, 
ting on his haunches beside the big: 
near the brook, was an easy targe| 
squinting along his rifle barrel, ; 
bating whether to aim for the | 
that rusty-red back—in which case 
not miss—or risk a fancy shot at 
head. B | 
Red Rogue also heard the pe; 
scream; and he also was too bus}, 
moment to concern himself with i: 
ness of his neighbor of Devilhe: 
The cottontail, nibbling her way é) 
brook margin, had nibbled in | 
fashion and had kept the old fox yj 
long while for his breakfast: N¢, 
ever, the rabbit had approached | 
few yards of the bowlder. In 
minute or two Red Rogue’s chan) 
come. 

Of the three who were playing ¢ 
game of hunter and hunted ir 
Meadow, only the cottontail hac: 
moment’s warning of the strange th 
occurred. At the falcon’s ai 
crouched low in the weeds beside t]| 
her frightened eyes searching the sj 
saw a dark body hurtling downy 
she crouched still lower, expecting ¢ 
ment to feel the hawk’s talons in I) 
But neither Red Rogue nor Dan Ax 
saw that falling body. Neither’ 
two knew that it was falling until |: 
the ground between the hunter anc} 
not more than ten feet behind 
back. 

Red Rogue never knew what it 4 
fell from the sky. He did nott 
investigate its nature. Startled hi 
his wits by a swish of wind and i31 
heavy thud directly behind him 
by, he leaped over the bowlder in 
raced twenty yards at top speed 
looked back. i 

He saw the tall young woods 
lived in the cabin under Devilhead 
forward, rifle in hand; and, chair 
direction slightly, the old fox contu 
his way. | 

As for Dan, he quickly unrave 
mystery. But another and dec 
remained. When he had examineill 
bird which had fallen out of the cu 
queer bird of a kind that he hi! 
before seen in the mountains—| 
covered that its back was ripped id 
from neck to tail as though sharp <W 
raked it, he remembered thatfé 
heard scream, and looking up, |e 
Cloud King, the peregrine, cirelinhi 
the air. He knew then why the 'k 
bird had fallen. q 

Yet he was puzzled and a little 
The superstition of the mountain) 
herited from generations of ances'§ 
strong in him. This thing whieh @ 
pened before his eyes was strangié 
all imagining, a marvel for which ti! 
no precedent in all his experient 
woods. Another moment and I\% 
have sent a bullet crashing into Rec\@ 
back or brain; but in that mome ( 
King, the falcon, appearing sudder/!! 
sky, had saved the life of the neigh? 
whom he shared the solitude of Ly! 
crag. 

In_ spite of himself, Dan, vi 
whether the strange thing whictlé 
witnessed was not a sign, an om! 
haps a grim, uncanny warning liketé 
which old women in the mountai® 
sometimes told. Even while hemi 
own thoughts, Dan knew that, fot 
at any rate, he would hunt the ba 
Devilhead no more. a 
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heir Amazing New Value 


Beyond Doubt the World’s Greatest Motor Gar Buy 


The Coach is now priced below all comparison. Not merely because it exclusively provides 
It is the greatest value in Hudson-Essex “Closed Car Comforts at Open Car Cost.” 
history. 


Even more important is the outstanding value 
in the Hudson and Essex chassis, famous for 
performance distinction and reliability not 
equalled by many costlier cars. 


Largest production of 6-cylinder closed cars 
in the world makes possible these price reduc- 
tions. Hudson-Essex alone have resources to 
create this car and this price. 


Everyone knows the Coach represents highest No car at or near the price rivals the Coach 
closed car value. in actual proof of value—which is sales. 


HUDSON COACH ‘£1395 
ESSEX COACH $945 


Freight and Tax Extra 


4 
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ES Largest Selling 6- Cylinder Closed Car in the World 
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Look for this label 
on the face of all 
Blabon's Linoleum 


The real test of service! 
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Everyone interested in 
furnishing a home 
should have this 32-page, 
8” x 11” brochure, by 
Hazel H. Adler. Beau- 
tifully illustrated in 
color. It explains the 
correct use of color and 
materials. Sent any- 
where in the United 
States upon receipt of 
15 cents. 


How genuine 
linoleum is made 


Blabon’s Linoleum is 
made of finely ground 
cork and oxidized lin- 
seed oil intimately 
blended, and firmly at- 
tached to a burlap base. 
In Inlaid and Plain Lin- 
oleums the patterns and 
colors are pressed clear 
through to the burlap 
back. In Printed grades 
the patterns and colors 
are printed on the lino- 
leum body with heavy 
oil paints. 
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Tioga Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, 
which has a Blabon floor of Plain Linoleum. 


Judge floors by how they stand up under 
hardest wear. 

Blabon floors of Plain or Inlaid Linoleum give 
years of service in buildings where the constant 
tread of feet puts them to severest tests, such 
as churches, schools, libraries, theatres, hotels, 
banks, and offices. Their beautiful colors and 
artistic patterns go through to the burlap back 
and never wear off while the linoleum lasts. An 
occasional waxing and polishing adds life and 
enhances their beauty. 

The modern method of cementing linoleum 
down over builders’ deadening felt paper insures 
watertight seams which are practically invisible, 
and makes a Blabon floor permanent. And it 
has the warmth of a double floor. 

Blabon floors are sanitary. They are easy to 
keep clean, low in maintenance cost, and adapted 
to fireproof construction. 

There are many places in the home where 
Blabon’s Printed Linoleums, even more moderate 
in price, may be used to advantage. A good floor 
varnish applied once or twice a year helps to 
preserve the original appearance of the pattern. 


Blabon Rugs of genuine linoleum are beautiful, sani- 
tary, mothproof. They lie flat without fastening. Made 
in an assortment of sizes. 

Any good home-furnishing or department store can 
show you Blabon’s Linoleum. For genuine linoleum look 
for the name Blabon. 

Our illustrated booklet, “The Floor for the Modern 


Home,” will be sent free, upon request. 


The George W. Blabon Company, Philadelphia 
’ Established 73 years 


Linoleum 
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THE HIGHBOY AND HIS lI&NK 


(Continued from Page 31) 


had helped himself to more coffee. ‘Why, 
Estella!” 

The captain stirred uneasily at the men- 
tion of the famous knife-throwing Spanish 
sefiora—his awful wedded wife. 

“Cut the comedy!” he exclaimed. ‘Stel 
is in Hollywood playing in pictures—in the 
big serial, A Daughter of Doom. She gets 
her five hundred fish a week and she sent 
me word her alimony could run for 
Sweeney.” 

“That fillum company is bust,’’ replied 
Slim. ‘“‘Stel’s back on the Big Apple, and 
I tell you I saw her make you in the 
parade.” 

“Sig Bloom’s outfit ain’t so bad,” said 
the captain musingly after a pause. “Not 
big money, but you get it. You can wire 
him we’re joining out and say to send fare. 
He’s gotta pay freight for my tricks. Wire 
him that’ll be a hundred bucks over fare. 
Your props go as excess. Make him come 
across before we leave, though.” 

So the evening waned and the night 
passed in New York. Then day came again 
all over the world, and it was forenoon on a 
fertile well-tilled Amish farm; and here, as 
on Eighth Avenue, two languages are 
spoken; but here they are Pennsylvania 
Dutch and disjointed American English 
mingled together, and if you understand 
the latter you can safely guess what the 
Pennsylvania Dutch may mean. 

But here in the wide, neat, cozy kitchen 
of the Hosselrode farm no one was speaking. 
The Dutch clock ticked the quiet hours 
away, and Hannah Hosselrode, the daugh- 
ter of the house, plump, petite and pretty, 
in her sober gray gown, guiltless of buttons 
or ornament, was all alone. Her rolled-up 
sleeves displayed her pretty dimpled arms 
as she briskly wielded her broom. Ever and 
anon she glanced at the clock with anxious 
expression on her face. 

““The mail man he drives by yet half an 
hour,” was her thought; ‘“‘ Mrs. Hummel- 
schein should be aufkommen by her house.” 

She turned and stepped to the window, 
from where she had sight of the broad pike 
and her father in the wide field driving the 
cultivator through the young corn. As he 
reached the end of his furrows he paused to 
speak to a heavy-set man in grimy overalls 
and carrying a shotgun, at the fence by the 
roadside. 

The girl shrugged her shoulders at the 
sight and then turned and looked at the fat 
gray cat asleep under the red settee by the 
kitchen stove, and listlessly reached for the 
Farmer’s Almanac hanging from a_nail 
from the blackened mantel under a brass 
candlestick, and by the huge pink conch 
shell that was useful as well as ornamental, 
for it was the sonorous dinner horn. 

The Farmer’s Almanac had no great in- 
terest for a young Amish girl, love longing 
for a Gottlosen, a worldly stranger, a Gentile 
outside the pale. 

She glanced at the almanac’s weather 
prognostications for the month, from fair 
to variable, the directions as to planting 
of things bearing underground or above 
ground, from potatoes to beans, according 
to the phases of the moon. These she knew 
by heart, as well as the verses on the back 
cover that have been more than a hundred 
years in the compiling, as the old almanac 
chronicles the growing roster of our na- 
tion’s chief executives: 


OUR PRESIDENTS 


First stands the noble Washington, 
Heroic, great, immortal one; 

The elder Adams next we see, 

While Jefferson comes number three ; 
Then Madison is next, we know, 

The fifth one on the list, Monroe —— 


and so on to Harding and Coolidge. 

The girl hung up the book with a grimace 
of testy impatience and tripped to the win- 
dow again, and then smiled to see a stout 
woman at the great gate that shut off the 
Hosselrode driveway from the pike. The 
woman bore an armful of clothes, a long 
gray coat and a man’s trousers. Hannah 
Hosselrode met her gayly at the door. 

““Griiss Gott, Mrs. Hummelschein! Did 
my fellar 7 

“ Ach; ja! I have another letter still from 
him coming. Schrecklich! If your fader 
knew they come by me yet!” 

But the little Amish girl reached deftly 
in under the neatly mended clothes of her 
father and grasped the letter from the hand 
of the elder woman. 


Decemb 


“‘Since your mother dies on us an¢ 
in to help yet, never did I do such 1 
sighed the red-faced Mrs. Humm 
as the girl opened the letter with a| 
needle, kissed the paper as she ha 
the envelope and eagerly read th 
half aloud, the way she was used to 

The neighbor, a widow womar 
work, hung by to hear what the let 
tained, and then carried the clot} 
press in an inner room, returnin; 
the wood box and replenish t 
the stove, remarking, “‘ Hide this Li 
now! Zweimal you have read it! 4 
the Grundbeeren, and get the cow 
and the sauer cream, and the Schni 
make the apple dumplings, and thi 
tus still. If the sugar is all, I told; 

“The sugar isn’t all; fader mad 
by the maple trees this Februar,” | 
girl, smiling, as she kissed the lett 
and put it in her bosom. “Ach, s 
I am yet, Mrs. Hummelschein 
fellar he comes by Bradleyburg ne 
tag yet, for the firemen’s and the} 
undt circus he will be with again, 
schon!” . 

“Guck mal! If you should marr 
losen, I don’t know if it is good 
you marry an Amish man, schlec 
you work hard; maybe he is stingy] 
Amish men is always geizig yet— 
don’t have nothing by him but 
Ach, it may be wickedness that I 
mit this gottlosen fellar!’’ \ 

And the woman sniffed dolorou 
ever romance stirs, even in the hea’ 
isolated and custom-bound wome 
narrowest, most primitive cults, as) 
stirred their Mother Eve, bringin; 
of Eden to the pain and sorrow 1 
is—the after taste of the fruit of 

And besides, the widow neigh 
pirations for a rich husband w 
lonely on his snug farm, bereft of a 
daughter; so she bestirred herse 
tasks. Turning to the girl busie: 
kitchen table, she added, ‘And! 
Bepler, the Saufer und Bummk 
what drinks—is by your fader?” | 

“A dollar a day he gets, and his | 
yet, with his gun to make the shoj, 
leaves it by the barn, can you tl] 
take out still, like you told it?” 

“Ja, schén! Often yet I done, 
my old man drinks and goes out m| 
for the harvest rabbits,’’ Mrs. 1 
schein assured her. “And your | 
the gold watch mit a chain and a} 
for you to give? Such is sinfu) 
Amish and you’d be churched. W 
plenty of Apfelstrudel if Coone 
comes by dinner still. But for’ 
fader should have him when he ii 
more as your fellar is wnglaubig! 
get the Schinken, too, and the Ka 
it soon goes by mittag.”’ And M 
melschein gave an apprehensive % 
the Dutch clock, while Hannah Fs 
pursed her pretty lips and sang/l 
blithe young voice the sweet ol(4 
lied of love and youth: 

“ Ach, wie ist’s méglich dav, 
Dass ich dich lassen kan 
Hab dich von Herzen lieb, 
Das glaube mir!” | 


“Ah! We will not part, 
You I ne’er could leave; | 
That I love with all my h 
You must believe!” 


. . . . . . \ 
Never had Bradleyburg such a3 
with flags flying and banners ! 
Main Street, reading: 


4 | 
WELCOME, FIREMEN! | 
HEROES ONE AND ALL 


The street parade of Sig Bloo 
Allied Street Fair Shows had be) 
with loud acclaim by the seeth 
as the procession passed betweel! 
of parked flivvers as far as the ey¢ 
No one had to drive ahead shout 
your horses! The elephants 
are coming!’’ There are no} 
the sticks, save when a circu 
there. On the lot the heat 

citement, games, shows, Fra 
soft drinks were terrific. . 


punch-board men, Frankfurtel 
doll-wheel concessions hoped it é 
phetic of good business all season 
go-rounds had waiting queues. 

(Continued on Page | 
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Or all the family — 
all the year 


No car so completely meets the requirements of 
the family as the all-season and all-purpose Sedan. 
Q| Its body is a combination of beauty and strength 
and comfort that reflects the highest traditions of 
Fisher craftsmanship. QO] Five adults are comfort- 
ably seated on deep tufted cushions. The quickly 
adjusted windshield with its automatic cleaner— 
the floor type heater—and the easily operated 
windows, instantly adapt the Sedan to any condition 
of weather. Q| Built into its time-proved chassis 
i is the powerful and economical L-Head engine, 
| Delco electrical equipment, pressure-feed lubrication, 
a 3 Harrison radiator, and a dry disc clutch. © This 
Th Oldsmobile Sedan commends itself to the family in 
e Sedan ; ; ; ; 
search of a sensible all-round car at a sensible price. 


: 
: 12 } 5 Roadster $875, Touring Car $875, Sport Roadster $985, Sport Touring $1015, 2 Pass. Coupe $1045, 
: 


i Coach $1065, Coupe $1175, De Luxe Sedan $1375. The G. M. A. C. extended payment 
f.o. b. factory plan makes buying easy. All prices f.o.b. Lansing. Tax and spare tire additional. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 
OLDS MOTOR WORKS OF CANADA, LIMITED, OSHAWA, ONTARIO 


LDSMOBILE-SIX 


Pp pees 
a ODUCT OF GENERAL moro 
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Jacobs Oregon City 
Virgin Wool Products 


Overcoats 
Mackinaws 
Boys’ Suits 
Flannel Shirts 
Lounging Robes 
Indian Blankets 
Motor Robes 
Blankets 


THE SATURDAY 


The gift that means 
“home” to a man! 


BPLAXATION! Fireside comforts! 
Into the very fabric of the new 
Jacobs Oregon City lounging robes are 
woven the warmth and cheer of the hearth. 


An ideal gift, therefore, to the man whose 
comfort you are always looking after. 
Imagine HIS pleasure in donning this 
friendly, colorful robe! Along the trim 
edges of the robe are skillfully tailored bind- 
ings of Skinner’s satin, or of grosgrain silk. 
Large pockets are added for lounging ease. 
Silk girdles in harmonizing colors add a 
final touch. 


We make these robes for men and women 
from our own picturesque fabrics. They 
tell in vivid devices the legend-lore of 


‘vanishing tribes. Also made in soft-hued 


fabrics of rich, plain tones, smart checks and 
plaids. Trimmed in contrasting effects. 


Oregon City virgin wool products make gifts 
that will be treasured. Handsome motor robes, 
Indian blankets, Hudson Bay blankets, in vivid 
stripes or beautiful plaids. Look for the Oregon 
City label—a guarantee of fine woolens since 
Civil War days. 


Write for graphic story of the great wool 
country, “A Trip Through the Land of Wool.” 
Oregon City Woolen Mills. Established 1864 


by I. and R. Jacobs. Mills and tailoring shops 
at Oregon City, Oregon. Sales offices in principal 
Cities, 


; PURE VIRGIN WOOL 
WOVEN WHERE THE WOOL IS GROWN 
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| wheels, the pit shows, the Days of ’49 were 


grinding in the mooks with short shows. 
Everything was jake. 

The captain’s fingers were sore, his 
wrists weak, playing, What’ll I Do, Swinging 
Down the Lane, Linger a While and Beal 
Street Mamma on the gasoline-operated 
calliope, which was wheezing under the 
strain of a doubly busy day. 

Slim the Highboy was grinding at all con- 
cessions; now at the pit show, now at the 
Humpty-Dumpty. House, now at the Days 
of 49. Even at the mug tent—the photo- 
graphic concession—where, to be strictly 
up-to-date, rural swains were being posed in 
pairs as pioneers on. the seat of a covered 
wagon, sunbonnets and sombreros furnished 
free. For photo-prop automobiles and air- 
planes are out of date; the up-to-the- 
minute mug-tent sit-in is the covered 
wagon 

“Byerybody rides in the covered wagon! 
Your sweetheart as the Prairie Flower, you 
as Kit Carson. Four photos for a quarter! 
Don’t shove, but keep a-coming!”’ chanted 
Slim from his highboy, tapping the banner 
signs high up over the entrance of the mug 
tent with his baton. But his voice was 
strained, his eyes sorrowful. It was five 
P.M., and little Hannah Hosselrode, love of 
his life, had not showed. 

Just as he: was about to be resigned to 
love in despair a buxom country woman of 


kindly face peered up at him, 


‘Be you Mr. Henry Sowers?”’ she asked. 

“That’s me, lady,” said Slim, stooping 
down eagerly, “ Did Hannah —— 

“She give me this for you yet,” replied 
the woman, passing up a soiled pink enve- 
lope, musk scented. 

“Thank you, lady. Want your picture 
taken, or to see the shows? I’ll slip you 
some skulls,” cried Slim as he grabbed the 
precious missive. 

The woman gazed Wistfally. into the 
crowded photograph tent, but shook her 
head negatively as to portraiture; but she 
smilingly grasped the passes he*handed her. 

“T’ll take the show tickets yet, danke 
schén,’’ she said. “‘I’ll see you still, mister, 
before I am starting for home yet, if you 
should want I take you a word to Hannah.” 
And she turned away to see the shows. 

Slim cried after her, ‘‘Sure, lady! I want 
you to tell me how everything is with Miss 
Hosselrode. I’ll be around, and you can’t 
miss seeing me.” 

The message in the pink envelope, writ- 
ten largely in violet ink and much blotted, 
read: 


““mine sweethart with much love still 
“my pop is feerce with us yet and when 
such show plays is by, he locks me the 
house in upstairs. he watches out some all 
the time still and Cooney Bepler the 
schwartzschmitt with his shotgun comes. 
keep away by the farm. if you make the 
bumps then Cooney is to give the shoots 
at you. 
“x x x x x HANNAH HOSSELRODE. 


“and there ain’t room for them yet, the 
paper is all. but my hart for you ain’t. 
“HANNAH. 
Tb dp dhs. dis 0.e¥ 


““You’re cuckoo, I tell you,’’ said the 
captain, when Slim sought him out in 
front of the Days of ’49 and told him he 
was going to get his girl and take her to 
New York. “Stay on the show. Sig is 
sending for my deep-sea-diving attraction 
where it’s stored at Coney. He’ll cut 25-75 
with me, paint me new banners and give 
me a fine front. We'll have two shills in 
sailor uniform to work the pump, and a 
door talker in a diving suit and the pearl 
diver dinge to hold his helmet—for we play 
York, Chambersburg, Lancaster and then 
Harrisburg for week stands, hitting pay 
Saturdays. You ballyhoo exclusively for 
me and I'll split fifty-fifty and we’ll cop 
enough jack to choke a galloping fish.” 

‘“Where’ll you get your water on the 
lot?” asked Slim. 

“Water? Do you think I’m bringing the 


.big ten-ton tank? We'll fix a store like I 


had at Danbury Fair. Two eight-feet 
sheets of plate glass in a six-inch waterbox 
and the air pump bubbling it. The simps 
will think the air is pumped to the two 
rums in the divers’ suits and helmets work- 
ing behind the water effect.” 

“But,” whimpered Slim plaintively, “Tm 
wising you that little Amish girl is being 
bawled out day and night sumpin fierce in 
Pennsylvania Dutch by her old man. He’s 
belted her with a harness strap, too, and 
locked her upstairs; the dame told me.” 


embrace and choked his utter 


December 


“And I joined on this show 0 
you were mush on this frail,” t} 
complained. “I’m as big a’ ‘sil. 
and now you want me to get in aj 
white-slave play, and mebbe 
Bloom’s whole outfit, and this j 
week of the season it hasn’t ra 
Sig says the nut, not counting ea 
outfit, is four hundred fish a da y 

“Are youa good Arab or ain’ty 
you that, cap’n,” Slim interry 
tears in his eyes. “That little t 
Hannah sweetie, is cooped, and 
got no mother and her heen 


“What can we do, you big sap? 
the exasperated captain, weakening, 
don’t know where this Amish ha 

“The dame that brought me litt 
nah’s note told me. It’s plain do 
pike six miles, with a milestone by 


“That ain’t religious!” sai 
diver, taking off his uniform cap ai 
his brow agitatedly. ‘Suppose old 
pfeffer makes a mud man of me and) 
ble, if I help you cop out his little ga 
old Hasenpfeffer 

“‘Hosselrode!’’ interrupted Slim| 
tiently. ‘‘And you cut that white 
stuff! I’ll marry the wren, first sq 
you'll tote us to the rattler. The) 
make the Big Apple and I’ll tréat he’ 
I’m plumb gilly about that little I; 
sugar lump. I never ae stan 


cap’n,’ 

Ee you will!’ said the eg 
donically. ‘‘And you Playing hou: 
your kid bride!” 


on account of Stella waiting to cro! 
and give you the collar for alimo) 
everything.” 

“That’s all off,” said the captain? 
ishly. ‘A little while ago I got ah’ 
from that porcupine. Looky!” it 
fished a telegram from out the? 
pocket of his blue coat. 


“CAPTAIN DAN DARROW, 
Sig Bloom’s Grand Allied Ste 
Shows, 

Bradleyburg, Pa.: 
“T catch you in the Poster duck? 
Big Apple to blow me. You should 
you big cheese. I blow for Hollyw\ 
the fast rattler tonight to star in n) 
productions at a grand a week and e| 
to a real guy, my director, and somi| 
“ESTEL 


“See, she blows to the coast bil 
thousand smackers a week—but, |, 
POOF a that’s fell for her!” explail 
capta | 

ey oul pal, then?” asked Slim : 
lously, as he handed back the yel 
prieve to the captain. 

“Till the sands of the desert grow! 
said the captain solemnly. “In ther! 
Allah, the merciful, the compassic! 
And he touched his right hand to hi 
head and then to his heart an 
arms wide and bowed. To this ii 
Oriental salutation Slim gentle 
For were they not both Arabs, true 
ers in that great fraternal order of ( 
showmen, faithful to its Koran of th 
van and brothers in vow? « 

“After the blow-off, and the sit 
fade the lot after the night show, 
behind the cook tent where I park, 
manded the captain. “I see troub 
and it’s coming on a fast train, 
Allah. And I’m a brother Ar 
older I grow the bigger sap I a 
ening of the arteries, softening 
brain : ¥ 

But Slim had grabbed him in 


Blues and Slim was grindin' my 
(Continued on Page 72 7 
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N 1844, fifty years before the first 
automobile, August Schrader began 
making pneumatic valves in New 


: efficiency of these—val es and inn 
York City. them to mecHanical perfecti has ( gl 
Today his name can be found on been careftilly worked gut?’ To each bck tadey Valve Cae 
valves that enable millions of motorists valye part a specific Eeene al duty “3 apa a a | 
to ride safely and comfortably on air. has beerfYassigned..~Motorists should seal. Effectively covers mouth of 


valve stem and protects valve in- 
sides from mud, dirt and injury. 


For August Schrader was father of’ parts” to be sure of getting 


the automobile tire valvecin América. test’comfort and service out Bua onaceied ete 
he business he found d is t Bodo box—five to a box. 
applying to the mani Replacement parts such as Schrader 


Schrader Tire Valves . Valve Insides and Schrader Valve Caps, 

in heey exper = made to effectively hold air in Schrader 
i Taare . Tire Valves (also Schrader Tire Gauges) 

are on sale in accessory shops in every 
Schrader Tire Wales rae been for village and hamlet throughout the 
many years standard equipment on United Statesand Canada. Carry extra 
i i Schrader Valve Parts for emergencies. 
Replace today any that may be missing. 


Schrader Valve Inside 


Made with spring at bottom to 
insure longer life and utmost ef- 
fectiveness in holding air. Packed 
five insides in orange and blue 
patented metal container which 
insures protection to red rubber 
seat washer. This seat washer 
must always be in good condi- 
tion to effectively hold air. 


Note: Be sure you get the 
Senuine Schrader Valve Caps 


Makers of eae Valves Since 1844 and the genuine Schrader 


ire Valves ~ Tire Gauges 


I Meee eee) seal ne RelA oti fode hywyid ee | a a OB 
-Ssu RE Pep’ swe iaioeS chiraderi |. “ALTO 'o-K Pp OUR Ups Cee b ON AME 
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Prices (on han- 
dles) slightly 
more in Far 
West and in 
Canada. 


N THE counter, in your favor- 
ite hardware store, you will 
find them displayed— 

—the finest looking tools you ever 
saw, their heads lustrous black, the 
handles rich red; 

—tools that highly skilled me- 
chanics have long been proud to 
call their own; 

—the Plumb selection, from scores 
of styles and sizes, of the right nail 
hammer, the correct hatchet, the 
camp or Scout Axe and the 
machinists’ hammer for you Vs T 
and for your friends. te 

Can you think of a better® 
Christmas gift? A gift of 
lasting value, which any 


It’s easy for you to choose 
the right tools as gifts 


ake-up Wedge 
keeps handles 


Only Plumb Tools 

ave this wedge. 
It retightens the 
handle with a 
turn of the screw. 


THE SATURDAY 


Look for 


THE 


Red Handle 


WITH THE 


Black Head 


(Color Combination 
Registered as Trade 
Mark in U.S. Pat. Off.) 


EXCLUSIVELY 


PLUMB 


eae 


one will be glad to own, proud to use. 

You can select any of these four 
Plumb tools, and be sure that it is 
the right one—correct in size, in 
shape and style for the work that it 
is to do. 

And the name ‘‘Plumb”’ tells the 
user that it is forged from Plumb 
Special Steel, hardened, toughened, 
tempered, to give it Double Life. 

Try any Plumb. Feel its easy 
swing. Then you will know why 
experts choose these better 
balanced tools, and why they 
say “ They’re Worth More.”’ 

Make your choice at any 
store where Plumb tools 
are displayed. 


tight 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


PLUMB 


DOUBLE LIFE 


ea 
Hammers Hatchets {" 
Files Sledges* Axes ® 


\ 
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(Continued from Page 70) _— 
grounds and shilling in the simps in front 
of the various concessions that operated 
under the night flares with Sig Bloom’s 
Grand Allied Street Fair Shows. 

At midnight a tall young man, seemingly 
carrying the mortal remains of a giant, 
came round the cookhouse, where Cap- 
tain Darrow’s car and calliope trailer were 
parked. 

“You’ve brung your store?’’ asked the 
captain. ‘‘Why, sure! I forgot, that’s 
right. That trick is your cakes and nothing 
else ain’t. We’ll lash it on the trailer.” 

“You’re going to pull the trailer?’”’ Slim 
inquired, as he helped the captain rope the 
clothed stilts, the shell of his workaday life, 
to the calliope: 

“T’m canceling too. I’m leaving a note 
for Sig telling him I’m lamming out on ac- 
count of Stella. He knows Stella. He’d 
rather see me lam than have her join on and 
start a clem. I’m telling him I’ll ship him 
Ben Harker’s Sawing a Lady in Two, with 
his Australian woodchoppers ballyhoo. 
Ben’s tired of the small time and playing 
parks. 

“Get in the boat; we’re off! And now,” 
added the captain as they moved swiftly 
over the lot, “‘what’s your act in this added 
attraction? How’re you going to work 
this gag?” 

“Old Man Hosselrode ain’t never seen 
me on my highboy,” Slim explained. ‘I 
had it stacked behind a banner and was on 
the ground necking my Hannah birdie 
a-plenty when he madé his entrance at the 
York fair, you remember? 

“The neighbor dame that brought the 
note says the blacksmith with the gun is 
kept in the barn, and full of hard cider, by 
the old man whenever anything plays this 


| burg or York, from Tom shows to carnivals. 


The old man watches the girl, and the 
ginned mechanic with the gun watches for 
me. Old Man Hosselrode is leery, Hannah 
told the dame who gets. my letters and 
gives them to her. My Hannah dearie tells 
her she can’t keep from singing Dutch 
hymns she’s so happy when. she gets my 
letters, and the old man is hep that sum- 
pin’s doing. But he’s afraid of Heren— 
that’s Pennsylvania Dutch for witches, 
ghosts—and he won’t stir out much at 
night except with a lantern. So I’m going 
to work it this way.’’ And he whispered his 
plan to his companion. 

“Tt listens good,” the captain admitted 
as they sped down the pike, leaving the 
twinkling lights of the sleeping carnival to 
wink out in the distance. “But I think 
that boozy blacksmith will vaccinate the 
both of us with buckshot, and we’re two 
hundred miles from Bellevue. Well, I’m a 
Spanish War veteran and can get a pension 
for total disability—or a hero’s funeral. 
But say, what did this Hannah girl mean 
by saying don’t bump in that letter you 
read me?”’ 

“That’s Pennsylvania Dutch for ‘Don’t 
knock at the door,’’” explained Slim. 
“There was Amish lived near us when I 
was a hoy. ‘Boyer’ is pie, and a girl is a 
‘Maedel’ and a boy is a ‘ Boop’ and potatoes 
is ‘Grundbeeren’ ie 

“Nix on the statistics, I warned you!” 
growled the captain. ‘‘ Well, we must be 
near there; the speedometer says six miles.’’ 

“ase her off. There’s the milestone and 
the gate,”’ whispered Slim, pointing ahead. 

A dog began to bark angrily from his ken- 
nel near the fine red barn, and the love 
adventurers could see the barn roof and the 
roof of the white farmhouse gray-silvered 
beneath the moon. 

“Now mind, start up Kitten on the 
Keys or sumpin if you hear a clem,” ad- 
vised Slim, as he began to don his costume 
and adjust his stilts. 

Mounted on his stilts and clothed in the 
Anak uniform, he was a weird gigantic fig- 
ure in the moonlight, his long shadow fall- 
ing far behind him across the pike. He 
waved his four-foot baton and stepped with 
a giant stride over the five-foot gate with 
ease. 

A bank of clouds ingulfed the moon and 
a gentle patter of rain hushed the sound of 
the highboy’s brogans as he strode up the 
roadway to the portals of the well-kept 
farmhouse, with its red barn and silo and 
other farm buildings, all neat, prosperous 
looking and well cared for, as the farms of 
all the thrifty Amish are. 

The dog barked more madly now, and 
the hard-boiled diver who had dealt with 
drowned men in the cold dim depths of the 
sea shivered slightly. He had no fear for 
himself, but he loved the amiable young 
Henry Clay Sowers as a son. 


December 


and now he could sit still no ] 
darkness. He climbed out of the 
stiffly over the gate that was chaj 
locked. Then swiftly he crept 
smooth roadway toward the farmh 
The rain left off, the moon shon 
and yet but dimly through a bl; 
scarf of clouds. ; 
There was Slim, a grotesque y 
figure twelve feet tall or more, silk 
against the farmhouse by the seeo 
window on the near side. The ¢ 
strained at his chain more ma 
barked yap-yap! frenzied now wi 
uncontrollable rage. . 
Then the captain saw the stilt- 
Sowers take his baton and raise i 
dow. A figure appeared at it and 
the highboy around the neck, a) 
climbed out into his arms, earryi 
shaped bundle. A genuine rarity th 
real antebellum carpet sack, wh; 
captain was later thus admiringl; 
praise, ‘What a prop to rube the 
with!” a. 
As the highboy stalked from the | 
with the girl clasping her ni 


The captain had turned off eg 


arms, as he clasped her in his, the; 
the barn flew open and a lurchin| 
appeared with a lantern and a shotg, 
figure dropped the lantern and\ 
twice. The buckshot sang througt] 
over the captain, who had fallen 
first flash. 
Now the dog yap-yapped and| 
in even fiercer rage, and. the doo; 


e 


* 


circus air: 


This house is haunt-edil a 
This house is haunt-ed! — 
This house is haunt-ed! 
By 
a 
pret- 
t 


antly, full diapason, on the callioy 


girl! > | 


' 

The man holding the candle sei 
stare horrified at the unearthly, 3 
figure bearing off his daughter in thi 
light, with a shadow twenty feet | 
and moving fast. And then as the 
made the night even more hideous 11 
howls of the maddened dog had dé 
bearded figure in undress in the (3 
cried hoarsely in terror, “Mein } 
Himmel!” } 
Then he dropped the candle ands 
the door behind it with himself sali 
house, | 
Now, scrabbling at the portals) 
door that had been slammed in his‘ 
the groveling, fear-frenzied blac 
screaming ‘‘Let me in! Let me i) 
this, you old Dutch devil!’”” Then hi 
shuddering as if impelled to give 0. 
glance at the disappearing monstel! 
burden, and fell down moaning—c¢ 
as he saw the great thing step over 2 
chained gate and then was gone, s| 
like a demon as it went. 
But those shrieks that tore th 
asunder were, of course, emitted by & 
tain’s calliope, for he played it gayll 


her in the front seat, started up | 
and drove it down the wide white! 
forty miles an hour, the trailing ! 
bumping and swaying behind and? 
ing melodiously as it bumped and | 

For still the captain pounded ont} 
and still the resonant notes of the! 
shattered the night for miles acl 
Pennsylvania countryside: - ‘ 


This house is haunt-ed! _ 
This house is haunt-ed! _ 
This house is haunt-ed! — . 
By 
a 
pret- 
t 
girl! 


It was Pan’s pzan to Chloe a nd 
in a midsummer night’s nightmare 


‘te Touring Car, $1395; The Phaeton, 
(495; The Roadster, $1625; The Sedan, 
1825; The Brougham, $1965; TheImperial, 
065; The Crown-Imperial, $2195; The 
yal Coupe, $1895. All prices f.o. b. Detroit 
get to current government tax. 
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ow Chipsler Sweeps 


CM Tradition Aside 


No one need fear that he will not be rewarded who gives to 
the world something distinctively superior to that which has 
preceded it. And nowhere is recognition so swift and reward 
so munificent as in America. Chrysler Six came into a seem- 
ingly crowded motor car market and almost immediately swept 
its way into unprecedented acceptance as 
a quality product. That which ordinarily 
takes years to achieve was won almost 
over-night. Why? Because the Chrysler 
brushed aside outworn traditions in engi- 
neering, in design, and in performance, 
and gave to the world advantages it could 
instantly see and feel and experience. It 
squarely confronted problems of height 
and weight and size, solving them accord- 
ing to the crying needs of the moment 
rather than the needs of five years ago. It 
brought to bear both scientific exactness 
and artistry—endeavoring to embody in 
the new car elements of grace and elegance no one else had 
attained. It approached the question of motor dimensions, 
power, acceleration, and riding ease untrammeled by old 
machines, dies, tools and fixtures —free to devise the ideally 
best and then provide the means to produce the finished 
product. For months and months before the shop equipment 
was complete, Chrysler cars were proving that the new ideal 
was sound and practical. Then came this superb equipment, 
doing things no shop had done before, getting qualities into 
the Chrysler car deemed impossible before and still aslaiulule 
under the old methods. That is why the 
Chrysler has taken the country by storm— 
why it still stands and will long stand alone— 
why if you want what the Chrysler gives, the 
Chrysler alone can satisfy you. 


CHRYSLER MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 


Division of Maxwell Motor Corporation 
MAXWELL-CHRYSLER MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. WINDSOR, ONT. 


CHRYSLER 
SIX 
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FIRST AMERICAN MANUFACTURE 


| KNAPP-FELT HATS! 
: tor MEN 


GOOD HAT is at its best after 

it has acquired something’ of 

the personality of the owner—when 
it has become settled into his ways, 
with every crease and dent in the 
crown and the swing tothe brim ex- 
pressive of his. characteristic style. 


IT IS AT THIS POINT that the 
superiority of Knapp-Felt quality is 
clearly apparent. It will stand the 
creasing and squeezing, the denting 
and punching, without losing the 
exquisite finish of the surface, or 


the pleasant texture of the tight 
felt. 


Knapp-Frett Hats made by the Cavanagh 
Edge Process are more durable and last- 
ing than is expected. They give satisfac- 
tory service long after others of similar 
price have seen their day. 


A new 
Knapp- Felt is 


several differ- 
ent shapes 


Knapp-Felt Hats, from $6 to $40 are sold by 
best Dealers everywhere — Write for Tar Harman! 


i| THE CRoFUT & Knapp COMPANY 


JOHN CAVANAGH ~ President 


620 Fifth Avenue - New York City 
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a matter of 
style rather than 
necessity. The 
equipment of the 
Wwelldressed man 
should include 
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NE of the noteworthy things about in- 

fant industries is that they stay infants 
so short a time. The motion-picture in- 
dustry, for instance, which reveled in that 
characterization for some years, has grown 
at least to adolescence. And even the new- 
est infant industry, radio, is developing 
rapidly into a lusty youngster, crashing 
about most actively and putting the nose 
of its older brother, the theater, quite out 
of joint. 

Radio, of course, has many and ramified 
applications. It can be and is used success- 
fully for educational, scientific and political 
purposes; but probably its main claim on 
the attention of the American people, aside 
from its purely mechanical appeal, is its 
amusement value. At any rate that is the 
aspect of radio which will be considered in 
this article; that and the relation of radio 
to the various other branches of the amuse- 
ment world. 

Not since the earliest days of the movies 
and the phonograph has any correlated 
phase of entertainment thrown theatrical 
circles into such a turmoil of excitement and 
controversy as the radio. It is very inter- 
esting to discover, upon examining the 
career of radio from its inception up to 
the present time, how exactly it parallels 
the growth of the motion picture and the 
mechanical music dispenser. And looking 
into the future, it would seem that radio 
will follow precisely the same course as 
these two other developments and settle 
down eventually into a recognized, well- 
established, separate branch of the theater, 
with its own public, its own personnel and 
its own technic. 

At the present time a state of war, or at 
least nothing more amicable than an armed 
truce, exists between the radio people and 
show people. By show people I mean not 
only actors and managers but also vaude- 
ville performers and producers, song writers 
and music publishers. A considerable up- 
heaval is taking place in the amusement 
world because of radio, and it is an up- 


| heaval of which the huge radio public, tun- 
| ing in every night, knows very little and 


should be interested in learning about, as it 
is this public, after all, which will be con- 
cerned with the ultimate result. 


Everybody Happy 


The subject of the upheaval is the freedom 
of the air, and to make it quite clear, it is 
necessary to go back a year or two. In 
1922, when radio was first beginning to be 
tremendously popular, it was greeted with 
joy not only by the public but also by peo- 
ple in the theatrical profession. It was a 
wonderful new medium for free publicity, 
they all agreed. By this new invention 
they could reach hundreds of thousands of 
people—millions in fact—win whole new 
publics that had hitherto been beyond their 
reach. Press agents of theaters and music 
publishing houses were in constant touch 
with broadcasters, arranging for the people 
they represented to perform over the radio, 
to give a monologue or sing a song or do 
part of a play. 

For the first few months all went well. 
The best artists gave radio performances. 
Concert pianists, for instance, who com- 
manded several hundred—perhaps several 
thousand— dollars for asingle evening would 
gladly go to a broadcasting station and play 
a few selections. Famous comedians whose 
weekly salaries mounted to four figures were 
flattered at the opportunity to broadcast a 
few funny stories. As for song writers and 
music publishers, they leaped with delight 
at the chance to plug their numbers, to 
reach such vast numbers of people every 
day without even paying the usual song 
plugger’s fee. Casts of successful plays 
would spend an afternoon at a broadcasting 
station, giving an act or more of the play. 
Vaudeville performers, too, would do all or 
part of their acts over the air. 

And so for a time everybody was happy. 
The broadcasting stations had their pick of 
good entertainers, the entertainers had 
good publicity and the public listened in on 


S 
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some splendid programs. It wasn’ 
however, before a serpent enter¢ 
blissful Eden. That serpent was do 

Things began to happen in | 
branches of the show world; thin, 
may have been pure coincidence, but 
regarded all together, looked ag 
they might indicate something. 
at the Broadway theaters fell off ; 


weren’t up to their usual standard. 
when the doubt began to creep in. 

It occurred to a number of peopl) 
proximately the same time that | 
the supersaturation point of public; 
been reached. Someone came to thi 


million homes, why should it bothit 
out into the crowded night to seel] 
sion? a 

Gradually the various theatri 


of the theater would collapse. 
way, was an exact repetition of ' 
of theatrical producers when 
first became popular. Everyone ¥5 
that the speaking stage was well on & 
to limbo, that it would not be lon; 
theaters other than movie houses vi 
traditions of the dim past, and tit 
human voice on the stage would be} 
but a remote myth. > 


New Restriction 


It was the Actors’ Equity Ass(é 
that organization which has fig 
prominently in the theatrical histo 
past few years, that took the first: 
stand on the matter. Early in 1; 
executive council of the A. EH. A.) 
passed a ruling which provided ti 
theatrical company went as a U 
broadcasting station and gave alli 
part of its play, the broadcasters n3 
each performer one eighth ar 
salary. . i 

What the performers did as inci 
was of no concern to Equity. Thal 
star felt like giving his services ovell 


of the performance broadcast fro 
Equity would not object. That, 
regarded as a matter of individual} 
But when it came to taking pai 
company’s spare time, Equity col 
that exactly the same as an extra |! 
ance and decided that it must be pi 
just the same measure as an extra | 
ance. Naturally, there was a cont! 
objection from the broadcasters. 
impossible to pay, they said. The 
were given free to the public, ther 
source of revenue in it for the broa) 
But Equity was adamant. Extra) 
ances must be paid for. And 80! 
today. p 
The next people to take a stan 
matter were the vaudeville heads. 
after the Equity decision was 0 
executives of the Keith and Orph 
cuits held a conference and cam 
conclusion that business in their, 
was being hurt by the frequency W 
vaudeville headliners did their s! 


of money. They didn’t insist 
people be paid by the broadca 
every radio performance. 
issued an edict forbidding : 
to perform over the radio for 
whatsoever. In terms of vaué 
was classed as opposition. » ; 

(Continued on Page 76) 
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NEW STAR SEDAN 


20 


Other Models 
ROADSTER . $540 TOURING. $540 
COUPE ....$750 CHASSIS . $445 
Panel Delivery . $585 
f. 0. b. Lansing, Mich. 
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STAR OWNERS REPORT AN AVERAGE 
| OF 24/ MILES PER GALLON 


Sieg Owners report that, driving an aggregate of 
one and a half million miles, they averaged 
24 9/10 miles per gallon of gas. 


True, many Star owners get more than 24 9/10 miles 
from a gallon of gas. In sections where good roads 
predominate, Star owners report 28 to 38 miles. 


R GREAT PLANTS: 


This record was made in Georgia and Alabama mud, 
in Texas and Idaho sand, in Maine and Vermont 
snow and in the high altitudes of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. It was made by ordinary Star cars, driven by 
ordinary drivers. It represents Star performance 
under average conditions as they exist today 
throughout the United States and Canada. 


If you are seeking a car sparing in the use of gas you 
will find that the unusual power of the Star motor 
is not developed by the extravagant use of fuel. 


The small gas consumption of the Star car is another 
reason why those who seek reliable transportation at 
a minimum of expense should consider the Star first. 
See the nearest Star dealer. 


OU RGARING TSE MCO TT O RGAE NEC § 


57th Street and Broadway, New York 


Dealers and Service Stations Throughout the United States and Canada 


ELIZAGE GH N: J: 


LANSING, MICH. 


AR MOTOR CARS 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


TORONTO, ONT. 
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For a Merry Christmas 7) 


HEN this superb player piano becomes a member 
of the family, it will keep the Christmas spirit alive 
throughout the year, bringing joy and happiness to all. 


The Virtuolo plays all rolls, bringing to your home 
the world’s finest music, classical and popular. Any - 
one can play the Virtuolo. : Wares 


The Virtuolo is a super-player, installed in such fine. 
pianos as the Hallet & Davis,. the Briggs, the Conway, » 
the Lexington, the Merrill and the Norris & Hyde. 


Hear the Virtuolo. One of the leading music stores 


in your city has it. Prices from. $495 up; 10% down; 


easy terms. Write for catalogue. 


Hallet & Davis 


The ANGELUS. 


The final type of Reproducing 


ity is expressed, as if by magic. 


The Angelus comes in the 
Hallet & Davis, the Merrill 
and the Conway. Prices from 
$795 up—10%_. down; 
terms. Hear this marvelous in- 


Piano, bringing the recording of 
Godowsky, Bloomfield-Zeisler, 


Hofmann, Gabrilowitsch, Bauer, 
Rubinstein, Menth, Buhlig, 
Lerner, Mér6, Leginska and 
others. Their own individual- 


easy 


strument. Write for catalogue. 


&ePDOAVEIRS 
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(Continued from Page 74) 

Next the song writers and publishers be- 
gan to take some action. There is in New 
York a protective organization known as 
the American Society of Composers, Au- 
thors and Publishers, the membership of 
which includes most of the important 
musical-comedy composers and lyricists, 
writers of popular songs and publishers of 
sheet music. This organization looks after 
the rights of its members and sees that the 
copyright act is strictly enforced. 

The society decided that the unauthor- 
ized use of copyrighted songs over the 
radio was a violation of that act and in- 
formed broadcasters that they would have 
to pay for the privilege of broadcasting the 
work of any member of the society. It 
seemed impracticable to set a definite fee 
upon each number used, so the organiza- 
tion drew up an agreement between itself 
and the broadcasting stations by which the 
stations, for a sum of money, were licensed 
to broadcast the musical numbers in the 
repertory of the society. 

The license fee was not uniform, but 
varied according to the size and importance 
of the station, and stations attached to edu- 
cational institutions were exempt from 
paying. 

The society acted with the copyright law 
in mind, that law providing that the holder 
of a copyright is the sole and exclusive 
owner of the copyrighted article and has 
entire control over it. Any broadcasting 
stations which did not take out a license 
from the society could not use the music of 
its members, and any station found doing 


| $0 was prosecuted, as the saying goes, to the 


full extent of the law. ' 
. In the majority of cases where a station 
‘has been prosecuted by the society, the 
society has been victorious; but there was 
one trial in a Middle-Western city where an 
unlicensed station was given the decision 
by a judge, who found that a performance 
over the radio could not be construed as a 
public performance, because, despite the 
fact that there was an audience of a million 
or more, none of this audience was present 
in the room where the broadcasting was 
done. 


The Kernel of the Matter 


It was this action on the part of the 
American Society that was the immediate 
occasion of the upheaval, although it had 
been on the way for some time. Broad- 
casting stations paid protestingly; the let- 
ter of the copyright law was involved in 
this affair, they admitted, but the spirit was 
not. The copyright law was enacted long 
before radio was ever dreamed of, and 
there was really no provision in it for the 
conditions existing today. The whole point 
of the copyright act, they said, was cen- 
tered on public performance for profit, and 
they were not broadcasting for profit. The 
thing to do then, obviously, was to effect a 
change in the copyright act. 


PHOTO. BY U. S., FOREST SERVICE 


Pelicans on Bird Istand in Great Salt Lake, Utah 


mately five hundred such stations, 
these about fifteen are controlle 
porations which manufacture radio 
paratus. The rest are divided about eq 
among educational institutions, ; 
papers and department stores, with ; 
churches, and an occasional private ¢j 
rm wealth who broadcasts for the shee 
of it. : | 
It is fairly safe to assume that the fif 
odd stations operated by radio cor 
tions get some sort of profit from so q 
although it is claimed by their repres 
tives that they would sell just as ; 
apparatus if they ceased broade 

that they continue to do it because 
have that fever, the thrill of broadea; 


Senator Dill’s Bill 
‘ 


Educational institutions quite obyi 
do not broadcast for profit, nor do chu 
and as for department stores and } 
papers, they give rise to the question 
what is meant by profit? Is profit. a 
to be counted in immediate money ret 
If a newspaper, by means of its exe 
radio programs, wins the friendsh 
many thousands of people, is it not r 
able to expect that the newspaper will 
by this in increased circulation and pe 
in increased advertising? a 

And if a department store broade 
good program and secures the good j 
a host of men and women, is it also nc 
sonable to expect that the volume of 
ness will increase and new customers; 
to the store? Is that to be conside 
profit or is it not? se 

«The broadcasters say it is not. Th 
formers and musicians say it is. Ar 
former see no reason why they sho 
the latter for their services and ma 
while the latter see no reason why 
should donate them. Result, x | 
And it was this deadlock that bi 
about the first definite attempt to 
the copyright act. 3 

This attempt took place in Washi 
last April, at a hearing before a su 
mittee of the Committee on Patents 
subcommittee met to consider a b 
duced by Senator C. C. Dill, of th 
Washington, who proposed the | 
amendment to the copyright act: 

““That the copyright control she 
tend to public performances, wht 


radio.” ‘ 
His object in introducing the 
ment, Senator Dill said, was to in 
radio broadcasting. His only con 
the publie’s right to receive 
programs free. j 
Several men, high officials of 
radio organizations, testified hel 
(Continued on Page 78) 
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The Curtis Institute of Music 


ENDOWED BY MARY LOUISE CURTIS BOK 


A National Institution Offering a Thorough Musical Education 
by the Foremost Artists of Distinguished Accomplishment 


A STATEMENT BY MRS. BOK: 


It is my aim that earnest students shall acquire athor- of personal contact with artist-teachers who represent 
ough musical education, not learning only to sing or the highest and finest in their art. 


play but also the history of music, the laws of its mak- The aim is for quality of work rather than quick 
ing, languages, ear-training and music appreciation. showy results. 


They shall learn to think and to express their thoughts Des fe ‘ Vet. Viox 


against a background of quiet culture with the stimulus 
Carrying out the spirit and standards set by the founder, The Curtis Institute of Music 
has the pleasure to announce the engagement of 


aw 


‘Madame Marcella Sembrich 


i . 
| as Instructor of Pupils 
in its Department for the Voice 


Mr. Josef Hofmann 
as Instructor of Pupils 


in its Department of the Piano 


Beginning January 1, 1925, Mr. Hofmann will devote his 
entire time during thelater wintermonthsandearlyspring 
months to his instruction work at The Curtis Institute. 
Associated with Mr. Hofmann will be the following instructors: 
BERTHE BERT GEORGE F.BOYLE AUSTIN CONRADI 
DAVID SAPERTON ISABELLA VENGEROVA 


Mr. Leopold Stokowski 


as Instructor and Conductor 
in its Orchestral Department 


Mr. Stokowski will train and conduct the Junior and Senior 
Orchestras of The Curtis Institute, as well as prepare stu- 
dents for his own great Philadelphia Orchestra when they 
are fitted for a place in that organization. 
Associated with Mr. Stokowski will be 
MR. MICHAEL PRESS 


‘Madame Sembrich will accept beginners as well as advanced stu- 
dents in her instruction work. Madame Sembrichwill accept so- 
Prano voices while Madame Cahier will accept contralto voices. 


Associated with Madame Sembrich will be the following instructors: 


MADAME CHARLES CAHIER HORATIO CONNELL 
PERLEY DUNN ALDRICH MRS, WOOD STEWART 


| A Faculty of over 
40 authoritative 
| Instructors is in 
| charge of the 
| Preparatory and 
| Conservatory 
| Departments. 


| The entire field 
\| of music is cov- 
} ered in separate 
lepartments 
offering over 20 


Although The 
Curtis Institute of 
Music offers a 
distinguished fac- 
ulty of instruc- 
tors, its tuition 
fees are moder- 


ate, since the 
Institute is free 
from commercial 
considerations. 


Madame Charles Cahier Mr. Grrl Flesch 


One free scholar- 


24 
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io 


as Instructor of Pupils 


in its Department for the Voice 


While Madame Sembrich will train The Curtis 
Institute’s students having soprano voices, Madame 
Cahier, with her rich background of European operatic 
experiences, and as a pupil of Jean De Reszke, will 
train contralto voices. ° 

Madame Cahier, as in the case of Madame Sembrich, 
will continue her instruction work during the entire 
winter and early Spring months. 


¥ Ye 4 
aaa JOHN GROLLE Director 


as Instructor of Pupils 
in its Department of the Violin 


Mr. Flesch’s repute as a teacher of distinction has 
spread so quickly that several pupils have come from 
Europe this season to study with him at The Curtis 
Institute, where he begins his instruction this month. 


Associated with Mr. Flesch will be the following instructors: 


FRANK GITTELSON SACHA JACOBINOFF 
MICHAEL PRESS EMANUEL ZETLIN 


ship is granted in 
each department, 


. descriptive catalog of the Institute may be had by addressing THE CURTIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


Rittenhouse Square Philadelphia Pennsylvania 
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New “Van Dorn Haffinch” runs on alter- 
nating or direct current, weighs 16 pounds 
and sells for Only $60.00 


One of 8 types of ‘Van Dorn” portable 
84,// to 124", 


Time Savers 


An electric light socket 
and a“Van Dorn’’drill are 
all you need to get “‘Holes 
in a Hurry”. Here are just 
a few of the many odd 
jobs on which“ Van Dorn” 
Drills will be time savers 
and money makers in your 
garage— 
Cylinder honing and carbon 
brushing 
Drilling holes for attaching ac- 
cessories 
Drilling out broken bolts 
Drilling to replace fenders 
Drilling for general repairs, etc. 


Automotive Jobbers 
You can tap this unlimited drill 
market through “Van Dorn” 
Prestige, Performance and Pub- 
licity. May we discuss our job- 
bing plans with you? 


Sales and Service Branches: 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Chattanooga 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Denver 
Detroit 
Kansas City 
Los Angeles 
Montreal 
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‘Money Makers 


Dervice Stations 


For more than 20 years 
“Van Dorn” Electric drills 
have been considered 
standard equipment by the 
most prominent motor car, 
truck, body and accessory 
manufacturers. These 
same time-tested tools are 
now available for auto- 
motive repair and service 
work. 


No garage or service sta- 
tion can afford to operate 
without one or more of 
these handy, little work- 
men. 


The VAN DORN ELECTRIC 
TOOL COMPANY 


Makers of Portable Electric Drilling, 
Reaming and Grinding Machines, etc. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Sales and Service Branches 


New York City 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Richmond 

St. Louis 

St. Paul 

San Francisco 
Seattle 
Toronto 


Sey 


SN ae ce is 


Se Rs 


Van Dorn Bench Drilling Stand 

—This stand converts your 
“‘Van Dorn’’ \4” portable elec- 
tric drill into an efficient 


Van Dorn 6 Inch Bench Grinder— 
Comes complete with two ¢grind- 
ing wheels, adjustable tool rests, 
wheel guards, switch and cable 
ready for use. Sells for $38.00. 


dy, 
serviceable drill, of proper power, 
and speed for drilling the smaller 
holes needed for service repairs 
and mounting accessories. bench drill press almost in- 
Weighs 6 pounds, sells for $30.00. stantly. t 


HIGHER HOLEAGE—LOWER COSTS 
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(Continued from Page 76) 
committee and their arguments covered 
two main points: First, that broadcasting 
on the whole isa public service from which 
the broadcaster receives no profit; and 
secondly, that the people who contribute 
to radio programs are more than ade- 
quately. paid by the publicity they receive 
and should not demand additional com- 
pensation in the form of money. 

E. F. McDonald, Jr., president of the 
National Association of Broadcasters, told 
what public service the broadcasters per- 
form, particularly for people in isolated 
places. 

“Our stations in Chicago,’ Mr. McDon- 
ald testified, ‘“‘are heard nightly by Donald 
B. MacMillan, who is now frozen in within 
eleven degrees of the North Pole. There is 
aman up there in that frozen North with a 
radio set on board, a radio set that over- 
comes the greatest hardship of the North— 
the solitude.” 

Mr. McDonald also spoke of the service 
radio performs for the blind, for invalids 
and other shut-ins. Referring to the artists, 


he said that the return to the performers - 


was so great that they were more than 


| willing to give free programs over the radio. 
| He quoted Claudia Muzio and Florence 


Macbeth, both of the Metropolitan Opera 


| Company, as saying that they not only got 
excellent publicity from these performances 


but that they received additional concert 


| engagements as a result. 


The contention of the musicians and pub- 
lishers who appeared before the committee 


| against the passage of the amendment was 
| that first, the'broadcasting stations do, on 


the whole, operate for profit; and secondly, 


| that the publicity their songs get from fre- 


quent repetition on the radio acts as a 
boomerang; that far from helping the sale 
of sheet music and records, radio perform- 
ances kill these sales. 

One of the most active people in the fight 
against the passage of the amendment was 
the late Victor Herbert, who was at that 
time vice president of the American Society 
of Composers, Authors and Publishers: Mr. 
Herbert testified that the uncontrolled use 
of popular music by the radio would even- 
tually deprive the song writers of a means 


December ¢ 


of livelihood, and added that sinee 4 
vent of the radio the receipts fx 
compositions had gone down 50 per. 
all lines. 

“Tf people hear a song eight or te 
an evening on the radio,’’ he asked th 
mittee, ‘‘why in the world should t 
out and buy that song?” 

John Philip Sousa, the march kip 
another prominent musician who 
at the hearing. Mr. Sousa was quit 
nesslike and to the point. 

“People who make shoes are pt 
them,”’ he said. “They are not expe 
give them away. Why, then, sh 
people who make songs be paid for 
Why shouldn’t a man be paid fort 
he gives the world?” 

Augustus Thomas, the noted play 
testified that much damage had bee 
to dramatic productions because | 
frequent broadcastings. He refer 
several cancellations of road-eo 
plays because those plays had alread 
heard over the radio. | 

The question involved in the heati 
really nothing but the ancient one 9, 
erty rights in a new guise, and tho 
attended it say it was one of the mos 
esting engagements ever fought (| 
Washington battlefields. Three day, 
consumed in taking the testimony of 
of people. There were many harsh 
much recrimination and a great (( 
oratory, and the minutes of the mee 
a book of nearly three hundred page 
hearing was before Senators Ernst,| 
degee, Stanley, Broussard and $hij 
The bill was not passed. It is e 
that it will be»brought up again 
future and the same bitter batth; 
through all over again. 

This much was made plain, ho! 
Radio, in its relation to the world of} 
tainment, is passing through the sam} 
as the mechanical reproducing dey: 
music did about a decade ago. Wh! 
phonograph was first invented, song i 
were delighted to have their compci 
reproduced by this means. Also well 
singers and instrumentalists rushed ti 
records without compensation, un¢) 

(Continued on Page 80) 
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A NEW SIZE 


i: poe quality which no other motor car canever 

possess is built into the Pierce-Arrow Series 80. 
It is Pierce-Arrowcraftsmanship—that engineering 
genius—that skill—that patience in working to 
closest standards—which 23 years of fine car ex- 
perience have brought to Pierce-Arrow building. 


Thus, when you ride in or drive this more com- 
pact car you sense the luxurious comfort, safety, 
and smoothly flowing power which have become 


A NEW PRICE 


so widely known as Pierce-Arrow performance. W hat 
Pierce-Arrow now offers in a car of moderate di- 
mensions you may quickly know by calling upon 
our representative in your city. He will gladly place 
a Cat at your disposal for a complete demonstration. 


* * * 
Our illustrated catalog will be sent upon request. 


Tue Prerce-Arrow Motor Car Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


PIERCE-ARROW Series 80 


7-Passenger Touring Car 


$2,895 


(at Buffalo) 
‘5-Passenger So ER ha ama ey oe $3,895  Pserce-Arrow carob gad Ce raat Series 80 Wheélbasey,. . hy. 130 inches 
a ; two types: tthe Lfterce-Arrow ual-V alve Six ' ' ‘ 
Perampcnge Sedan yee. kk OSM rics fo in ieme Bp ae Series 80: Engine... <cege aka 6 cylinders 


+ 7-Passenger Enclosed Drive Limousine $4,045 
Pons: at Buffalo; Government Tax additional 


. Pierce-Arrow Motor Busses . . 
Heavy Duty Motor Trucks 


 PisreesArvew Standatd Equipment’ 7 ae Balloon Tires 


The credit facilities of the Pierce-Arrow Finance Corporation, a Pierce-Arrow banking initution, are extended to purchasers of Pierce-Arrow cars 
> 14 ’ 


Pierce-Arrow Four-Wheel Safety Brakes . 


INSIST on 
PERFECT 
CIRCLES! 


ERE are four good reasons why 

you should insist that your ga- 
rageman install PERFECT CIRCLE Oi/- 
Regulating rings in your motor. 


1, PERFECT CIRCLES will stop “‘oil- 
pumping” and give you 1000 or 
more miles to the gallon of oil. 

2, PERFECT CIRCLESaretheonlyoi/- 
regulating rings; always enough 
oil on the cylinder walls—never 
too much. 


3, PERFECT CIRCLES are standard 
a equipment in more than 70 fine 
ie motor cars and trucks. 


4, PERFECT CIRCLE equipped cars 
havewonevery major automobile 
race since Decoration Day, 1922. 


It takes both a finely made ring and 
the PERFECT CIRCLE principle of oil- 
< * regulation to give these results. An 
P | ordinary ring embodying the PERFECT 
CIRCLE principle of oil-regulation, 
would fail miserably. 


That’s why you should INSIST on 
‘PERFECT CIRCLES. Your repairman 
has them—or can get them easily. 


INDIANA PISTON RING COMPANY 
J. H. Teetor, Pres. C. N. Teetor, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mer. 
Hagerstown, Indiana, U. S. A. 
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March 29,1910 
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(Continued from Page 78) 
impression that they would increase their 
audiences and get further concert engage- 
ments that way. But after a time they 
found that they were not gaining, but los- 
ing, and eventually the whole thing was put 
on a strictly buying and selling basis, to the 
advantage of everyone concerned. 

The parallel is plain. Foresighted people 
in the radio industry realize that the day is 
not far off when all radio programs will be 
paid for. As a matter of fact, a good many 
of them are paid for now. "That is espe- 
cially true of popular jazz bands which are 
paid staggeringly high prices by broadcast- 
ing stations for a few minutes every night. 

It was Dudley Siddall, a man well known 
in radio circles, who summed up the radio 
situation very deftly. 

“Radio,” said ied Siddall one day, “ 
really a lot like baseball. Baseball, ed 
know, was not always on a professional 
basis. In former years baseball was en- 
tirely a public institution.. There were hun- 
dreds of diamonds all over the country. 
Local teams played and anybody who 
wanted to stood around and watched the 
game. Then one day somebody built a 
fence around a ball park and organized 
baseball was born. They began to pay their 
players and to charge admission to the 
game. Probably the public resented it at 
first, but as soon as they saw how much 
better the game was under the new condi- 
tions they were perfectly willing to pay. 
And today professional baseball is one of 
the most popular institutions in America, if 
not the most popular. 

“There still are,’’ continued Mr. Sid- 
dall, ‘‘hundreds of amateur baseball teams. 
Every school has one, and every village, 
and nearly every fire department. And you 
will find a crowd of stragglers congregated 
around every game in an open lot. But no 
one can gainsay the fact that professional 
baseball has the joyous support of millions.” 


Bromidic But True 


“Well, radio is just like that. There will 
always be stations that will broadcast pro- 
grams donated by the Hickville Male 
Quartet, with dramatic recitations by Miss 
Laura Whoozis, of the local dramatic club, 
and a nice talk on the conditions of South 
African Spineless Banana Hounds by the 
president of the Ladies’ Browning Club. 
And there will always be some people to 
listen to these programs. But there will be 
more people who will want to listen in on 
programs composed of real entertainers— 
stars of grand opera and concert, the pick 
of the funny men from Broadway, musical- 
comedy favorites. And these people will 
not give their services free. There is no rea- 
son why they should. In the end, profes- 
sional radio will triumph.” 

What I am about to say is probably a 
capital offense, but nevertheless I will risk 
it. Cliché or not, radio is in its infancy. No- 
body knows, and only a few people suspect 


ORAWN BY WYNCIE KING 


December 6 


how far radio will go as-a- fornil 
ment. It is a new medium, anda 
ple have been too busy trying to per 
‘mechanical ‘aspects of it to bo 
much with its artistic side. But s 
there is a man who will do for ra 
David Belasco has done for the g 
what D. W. Griffith has done for ¢] 
There is a man who will create a 
technic, who will experiment with 
Belasco has experimented with 
Griffith with the camera, until he 
the right formula. { 
Radio stars will be developed 
time. Just as there are some | 
actresses who are peculiarly suit 
demands of the screen, and sm 
and musicians who are singularl 
to the phonograph, so there will e 
develop a type of performer w 
fitted for performing over the ra 
particular quality of voice, som 
humor that is aural rather than. 
some day be brought to how 
by means of the radio. = 


The Radio Drama 


This, of course, is looking very 
although even now there: a 
ites, and in one instance a> 
This theater is the conception ¢ 
Smith, an actor who has had” 
experience in stock and who 
idea of adapting a play to the 
quirements of broadcasting, 
sat through several wearis¢ 
broadcast plays by the ordi 
Mr. Smith took his idea to th 
a big broadcasting station in 
city. The manager was intens ely 
and told Mr. Smith to try it out 
only that the play must be con 
run not more than forty minu' 
to be only a part of the progra 

Mr. Smith gathered his cast, | 
rehearsals for several days, and 
evening put on a condensed vei 
melodrama by Eugene Walter, Th 
which was so enthusiastically receit 
radio fans for miles around th 
stock company was formed an 
drama has been presented once 
since. The special radio techni 
above is being developed here te 
erable extent by this enterprising; 
presario. For example, when h 
pany gave The Storm it was 
create the illusion of a roaring 
This was done by the noise of s 
line torches going at full blast, w 
effect of crackling twigs was mana} 
crumpling up sheets of waxed pa 
the microphone. 

People who listened in on thi 
ance declare that the illusion 
perfect as though they had witn 
scene on the stage. a 

It’s almost an actors’ paradise, 
theater. Of course, they miss t 


The Director Never Forgave the Chairman of the Board for Calling on Him for 


Opinion Just as He was Indulging Himself in His Weakness for Gum drop: 
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Wer the Law 


“ERE are men. now living who re. 
mber when the rifle hanging above 
I) fireplace was the only symbol of 
a’. Men whose fathers retained their 
2dom and self-respect by sheer force 
arms. On lonely ranches, in scat- 
ced settlements, in far-flung outposts, 
I individual backed his own concep- 
1 of the right with the weapon with 


ich he was handiest. 


“he country filled with settlers. 
Benticr shifted. Citizens organ- 
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ized for legislation and its enforce- 
ment. Community life became easier 
and safer. Road agents disappeared. 
Cattle rustlers reformed. The frock- 
coated gamblers moved on. Little by 
little, not easily or without effort, the 
machinery of law began to function. 


In similar fashion, the commercial 
structure of the nation has evolved. 
Not less important than political stat- 
utes, although unwritten, are the laws 
which business men have discovered 
and imposed upon themselves. Laws 
of guidance rather than restraint. Laws 
of fair dealing, of truthful representa- 
tion, of honest marketing. Laws of 
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selling and advertising ‘by which the 
distribution of goods and their ac- 
ceptance are accomplished by orderly 
process instead of by guesswork or 
chance. 


The business history of this country 
is but scantly told. Its greatest ro- 
mances are still unsung. But this is 


certain, that without the observance of 


well-defined laws, the modern marvels 
of manufacturing and selling would 
not be possible. Without the power to 
influence people by millions, the busi- 
ness of producing for millions could 
not be organized on the scale which 
exists today. 
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Pm Gai bulbs bring the road ahead clearly into 
vision. Always there is a dependable beam of light 
that adds confidence and safety to night driving. 
Tunc-Sot brilliancy does not vary, but remains the same 
during the entire life of the bulb. Each bulb is so care- 
fully built that the bases fit quickly into the sockets 
making perfect contact. There are no spots nor air 
bubbles in the glass to form distortions. The accuracy 
observed in placing filaments in Tunc-Sou bulbs, enables 
the driver to readily obtain correct focus for any legal 
requirement. If you seek dependable illumination, better 


illumination, uniform illumination, “Let Tunc-Sot 
Light the Way.” 


A Tunc-Sou for every automotive need. Nation- 
ally distributed by all better garages, dealers and 
electrical service-men. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, write us. 
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Newark, N. J. 
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Licensed Under General Electric Company’s 
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(Continued from Page 80) 
contact with their audience, but even at 
that they are nearer to the audience than 
movie actors are during the filming of a 
picture. And look at the advantages! No 
costumes to bother with, and no make-up. 
They don’t have to learn the parts. They 
read ’em. Steady work forty-three weeks a 
year, without the dread specter of a lay-off. 
And no one-night stands! 

The success of this radio stock company 
is certain to bring about the organization of 
similar companies in other parts of the 
country. And as the whole thing is con- 
ducted in an entirely different manner from 
the ordinary stage production, there is no 
danger that the radio theater will hurt the 
regular theater. In fact it has been proved 
that many people who had never attended 
a theater in their lives took a belated in- 
terest in this new venture. 

There is one law that can always be re- 
lied upon to work, and that is the law of 
supply and demand. That applies particu- 
larly to the radio situation. Up to the pres- 
ent time the demand for radio apparatus 
has exceeded the supply. People have been 
so enraptured with the idea of picking 
things out of the air that they haven’t been 
very discriminating. But a tendency has 
already set in—and will undoubtedly in- 
crease as the sale of radio sets reaches its 
saturation point—to expect better, enter- 


“tainment over the air. Professional radio 


is surely on the way, and radio authorities, 
if pressed, will admit it. Their attitude is 
the perfectly natural one of wanting to put 
it off as long as possible. Why should they 
pay people to perform while they can still 
satisfy, their audiences with unpaid per- 
formers? 

Several theories have been advanced as 
to what would be the best method of estab- 
lishing a fund with which to pay radio per- 
formers. In Europe—on the Continent and 
in Great Britain—there is a tax on each re- 


‘| ceiving set, this money being collected by 


the government and used to pay for pro- 
grams. However, that method is not re- 
garded with much favor here. 

Some people have advanced the idea of 
asking the public for contributions toward 
the maintenance of good programs, and in 
one or two places that has been tried out. In 
Kansas City, in fact, the radio fans volun- 
tarily sent money to local stations to help 
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lost what little jugment of pace you never 
had. And if anybody should be inquiring 
off you what horse this is we got in our 
barn, be sure you tell them the truth, 
Willie, which is that you don’t know. And 
if they still insist on knowing, you tell them 
it is one I am holding in the hopes the glue 
market will get a little firmer. And some 
day, if you keep that trap of yours but- 
toned up good and tight, Willie, why me 
and you will maybe do a little business to- 
gether.” 

So I beat it back to bed, and you can 
gamble that I am not going to tell nobody 
nothing about this horse, not even my best 
freind or sweatheart if I had one. And you 
can gamble I am not going to work no more 
horses at 4 in the A. M. for no man. 


Bowie RACE TRACK, April 6. 
It is kind of late for me to be setting here 
in the tack room, but I do not want to go 
back to the boardeing house till Missus 
Clancey has went to bed for fear she will 
sing me the 2nd. verse of the song and 
dance she gave me an hour ago, because 
maybe I would forget the politeness to 
ladies for which I am notoriable and anser 
her back something I would reggret when 
my rath had cooled. You would think her 
old flivver was made of solid gold, the fuss 
she made when she found out I had bor- 
rowed it, instead of being 1 of the 1st. dozen 
Henry ever soldered together. And if she 
had of been anywheres around I would of 
ast her for the loan of it like a lady, but 
when I got a important engagement on.I 
have not got time to wait for no Missus 
Clancey to get back from pickeing out the 
toughest steak the butcher has in stock, and 

I pretty near told her so. 
This afternoon I got kind of sick of loafe- 
ing around the track watching boys ride 

that have not got 14 the abillity of some 


could mention if moddesty did not preventy"™ 


and I was within a ace of going to Mister 
Robbins and telling him if he did not give 
me a mount pretty soon I would jump my 


_ tically as many people as the 


I go into moveing pictures after 
‘came the champion rider of the} 
can bet I will show folks how 


-dummy as that ‘boob’on t 


Decembe 


support the programs. This plan, t 
is not looked upon as satisfactor 
it would be so difficult to syste 

What will eventually happen, 
to the prediction of one of the 
portant officials in the realm of rac 
the number of broadcasting stg 
gradually decrease until there wil 
five stations instead of five hundy 
five will be so powerful, he prophe 
they will be adequate to cover 
country, and they will be run on 
professional basis. With this cone 
it will be possible to supply the { 
grams, with artists from all over the 
gathered to put them on. 

The prediction of this official 
the salaries paid to the radio st 
future will far outdistance the | 
modern stage stars, and even go 
earnings of motion-picture stat 
be considered unusual, the pr 
twenty years from now for 
comedian to receive as much 
sand dollars for a single perfo: 

This sounds quite staggeri 
garded from the comedian’s } 
it has some soundness. Under 
ditions a comedian of the tyr 
Stone or Al Jolson can use th 
and the same songs for thr 
proximately—one in New Yor 
the road. But.in a single eve 
performance these men wou! 


the three years. Consequent 
terial would be exhausted 
rapidity and they would hay 
more for their efforts. The 
doubtless apply to playwri 
royalties will probably leap to u 
of heights because of the short 
plays will have in the radio era. 
Looked at in the cold light 
now, all this seems rather fantasti 
probable; but then so did the 
not so very many years ago as t 
ings of motion-picture stars. An 
had said in 1904 that the estat 
Caruso in 1924 would receive so! 
tween five and six hundred thous 
in royalties on phonograph 
would have been roared at. So, 
with another cliché or two, anyth 
happen. History repeats itself and we 
will never cease. ‘a 


contrack. But he has been hay 
enough luck all season without 
to his troubles that way, so af 
race I went over to the house inte 
lay down and have a rest; but 
there, there was a message for 
a number and when I done 
and she wanted to see me. 
round to the back of the house 
rowed Missus Clancey’s flivver ai 
ways down the road and met th 
and she is lookeing prettier t 
all fussed up over meeting me. 
“Oh, Willie,” she says when 
me, “I didn’t know you owned a 
“Well,” I says, “it don’t exae 
to me, but it is a friend of mine 
it when I like, so hop in.”’ 
So then we drove into Baltima 
a swell feed at a classy joint, all 
ble and no waiters but everybo 
theirselfs, and Alice said she hai 
been in no such place before in 
“The best is none too good fe 
I and you,” I tells her laugh 
Afterwards she wanted m 
back, but I made her come 
show at a swell theater and the 
about horse racing, and A 
heroe kind of reminds her 0! 
14 so handsome as me, and of ¢ 
made me kind of sore, her paying 
ments to my face, I am like that 
“What difference does it make! 
got a sweller proffile than him 
her very stern. ‘‘Handsome is 
some does, as the Good Book 
ain’t good looks gets you to t | 
racing game, but shear abillity; ane 


rider sets a horse and not set there) 


“T bet you will too,” the 
plies, and she looked so kind of ta! 
on account of the harsh way I hi 

(Continued on Page & 
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Every few days the newspapers tell about smash-ups, and 
fatal accidents, due to rain or snow on windshields. 


Clear vision for all kinds of driving can be obtained by 
using a Bosch Electric Windshield Wiper—the latest and 
most improved aid to safe motoring. 


It 1s a typical Bosch Product—reflecting Quality in every 
detail—designed and built by the makers of the world- 
famous Bosch Magneto. A few of its advantages are— 


COSTS NOTHING TO RUN~-Its current consump- 
tion is less than used by a headlight. It puts no burden 
on the battery. 


SPEED IS CONSTANT—Not changing continually 
with the speed of the car. It operates evenly and smoothly. 


QUIET—There’s no train of gears or other mechanism 
that causes clicks and grinding noises. 


POWERFUL—Although using little current, it develops 
abundant power. Easily plows off snow, slush and rain. 


SIM PLE—Switch it on or off—it requires no other attention. 
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AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORPORATION 
Main Office and Works: SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Branches: New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
DEALERS: Big advantages open to live dealers who can become Bosch 
Sales Agents and sell the Bosch Long Line of Automotive Necessities. 
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(Continued from Page 82) 
her that I reached over and give her hand a 
little squeeze. 

Coming out of the theater a big fresh- 
lookeing guy hollers at her, ‘‘ Hello, Sadie,” 
but she just passed him with her head in the 
air, and after we had got around a corner 
she says it is terreible the way these Smart 
Alex tries to get fresh with every good- 
looking jane they see. Only that I won’t 
never do no brawling in front of the fair 
sect, I would of went back and busted him 
1 in the eye. 

So then I invitet her to come and see 
another film at some other theater, but no, 
she must be home earley on account her 
mom is so strick. And so we got back to 
Bowie a few minutes past ten and the old 
can only stopped about 4 times on the road 
to try and cough up a lung or 2. And all 
the way back Alice kep asting questions 
about me and my work and how many 
horses we got and are any of them any good 
and all like that; and anybody could see 
that she is crazy about me, because some of 
the things she ast about horses was laugh- 
able for their ignorants, and she don’t know 
even the rudimens about racing and would 
of believed me if I had told her you fill a 
horse with gas instead of oats. But of 
course I did not tell her not being like that, 
and I did not laugh at her neither, because 
ignorant or not ignorant, she is 1 swell little 
girly, and I will have to take care and not 
let her get too stuck on me, because cold 
as I am to the opposeite sect I do not want 
the remorse of breaking no loveing heart on 
my conscients, I am like that. 

T left her on the road because she would 
not let me drive her where she lives on ac- 
count of her old lady, but she made a date 
for me to meet her tomorrow evening and 
tell her more about horses. That is, she 
says tell her about horses, but a guy don’t 
have to be no Wm. Jennings Burns to see 
that it is the rider she wants to hear about 
and not no horses. 

So then I drove the old rattler back to the 
house, but Missus Clancey was laying for 
me with bloody merder in her eye and she 
made such a hellabaloo that the upshot was 
I took it on the run over here for the sake of 
peace and a quite life, rather than stop and 
argue with her. 


Bowler RAcE TRACK, April 7. 

Well, I did not expeck to do no literatury 
work tonight as I had a date with the little 
girly and thought I would be busey all 
evening; but when she met me at 14 past 7 
she says, ‘‘Oh, Willie, I am terreible disap- 
pointed, but I can only stay a minute or 2 
as my pop has took another bad spell for 
the worse and I must hustle back to him.” 

“Oh, that’s too bad,” I ansers, ‘‘ because 
I thought I would get out the little bus 
again and we would drive into town and 
I would show you another good time.”’ 

Of course with Missus Clancey gaurding 
the old lizzie night in day I did not have no 
more intentions of takeing it out again than 
I have of fighting a rattlesnake, but what a 
girl don’t know ain’t going to hurt her none 
I always say. 

“Oh, Willie, that would of been just 
grand,’’ Alice repplies, “and I would dearly 
love to spend another evening with you, 
because you sure know how to give a girl a 
wonderful time, but when my pop is bad it 
don’t seem like nobody but me can handle 
him somehow.” 

“T don’t wonder at that,’’ I repplies 
laugheingly, ‘‘because if I was ever took 
with a bad spell my ownself I bet you could 
handle me just as easy as I can handle the 
wildest colt that ever looked through a 
bridle.” 

“You do say the cleverest things, Willie,’”’ 
she says, ‘‘and I could just die listening to 
you, because I think it is wonderful that a 
man with all the reputation and notoriety 
you got should be so moddest and not never 
talk about theirself.”’ 

Of course I did not pay no intention to 
the compliment, I am like that. 

“Well, girly,” I says, “even if I am 
knowed far and wide as the comeing great 
jockey of the day, I am not like some of 
these eggs that get their chests all swole up 
and their heads the same. And now, seeing 
you and me can’t wile away a few hours 
together tonight, when are you going to see 
me again?” 

“T just can’t say, Willie,” she ansers. 
“T am so busey looking after my pop every 
evening; but I got a couzin is comeing to 
visit us in a few days, and I was thinking 
maybe I could sneak out on mom some 
afternoon and make him take me to the 
track. Only there wouldn’t be no pleasure 
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for me to go unlest you was going to ride, 
and when are you going to ride another one, 
Willie?” 

“Why, girly,” I repplies, “‘the man I ride 
for won’t let me waste my talents rideing no 
more cheap beetles, but some day soon we 
will be turneing a good one loose and when 
we do I will put you wise and you can win 
yourself a new dress and some new spring 
haberdashery.” 

“‘ Ain’t you dreadful, talkeing about such 
things!”” she says. ‘“‘I never yet gambled 
in no shape or form in all my life, but if you 
was to tell me your horse is positively sure 
to win I might risk a couple of dollars.” 

“Tf youerisk all that much,” I ansers 
jokeingly, ‘‘I will gurantee to bring the 
black hound home in front if I have to get 
down and carry him the last 16th.” 

“Oh, is it a black horse, Willie?” she 
says. ‘‘I just love black ones. What is his 
name, Willie?” 

“Never you mind his name, girly,” I 
repplies. “‘Certain things around a race 
track has got to be kep secret, but I will 
let you know in plenty of time to get that 
big bet of yours down.” 

So she is to meet me again tomorrow eve- 
ning and I will tell her when she can come to 
see me ride. She bust away from me so 
quick tonight I did not have no chance to 
kiss her like I intend it; but one of these 
nights I will take her by supprise and show 
her I am just as good a love maker as any 
serean actor, besides better lookeing and a 
better rider. She is sure 1 swell girly and 
just about my own age or maybe a month 
orso older, you never can tell about awoman. 
But even if she was 18, what differents 
does a few months make when you have 
found your infinity? 


BowliE RACE TRACK, April 8. 

Well, at last I am getteing a chance to 
show my talents and I can’t hardly wait till 
Saturday. Last night I was just leaving 
the tack room after doing my literatury 
writing and I heard somebody talkeing in 1 
of our stalls, and the top 4% of a door was 
open, so I pokes my head in and there was 
the boss and Absalom lookeing at the black 
geldin’. 

“Hello, Willie,” Mister R. says. “Just 
the lad we was wanting. Where have you 
been all evening, Willie, if I might be so 
bold as inquire—all dressed up like a frac- 
kured arm and 4% a pound of lard in your 
hair?” 

““Willie’s got a sweetie,’ the smoke 
busts in. 

““You shut your black mouth or I’ll give 
you what I gave young Danny O’reilley!”’ 
I yells. 

“Yes, you will!’’ Absalom says, trying to 
look like he wasn’t scared. 

“Yes, I will!’’ I says very stern, so he 
never said notheing more. 

“Well, Mister Robbins,’ I says, “‘are 
you going to give me a mount, because if I 
don’t ride some more races pretty soon I 
will be going stale and loosing my form?” 

“That would be a terrible loss, Willie,” 
he repplies, “although it would undoubt- 
lessly be a great relief to boys like Walls 
and Marinelli and Kummer if you was to 
loose your form and they was to hear of it. 
However, to prevent anything like that 
happening I have got a horse for you to ride 
bright and early in the morning, so you be 
here at daybreak and don’t forget to set 
your alarm clock and keep me waiting.” 

“Oh, G, Mister Robbins,” I says, ‘‘seems 
to me I don’t do notheing but get up in the 
middle of the night and ride this black dog 
around in the dark. Why don’t you let me 
ride him in a race for a change?”’ 

“Because there’s a time and place for 
everything in the world excepting fresh 
little boys, Willie,’ he repplies, ‘‘and there 
ain’t no sense in robbing an orchard when 
the fruit is green.” 

“No,” I says, ‘‘and there ain’t no sense 
in keepeing a great rider on the ground till 
he rots, neither. If you ain’t going to use 
me, why don’t you sell my contrack to 
someone that will?” 

“T don’t know why not, Willie, except 
that every man I have mentioned the sub- 
jeck to has bust out laugheing in my face,” 
says Mister Robbins, kiddeing as usual. 

So this A.M. up I got in the earley dawn, 
and it seems a dam shame I should have to 
pay the same for my 1% of the bed as Srimp 
McGarrigle does for his 4%. And when I 
got to the track Absalom had the geldin’ all 
warmed up for me, so I got in the saddle 
and worked him a full mile; and althought 
Mister Robbins would not tell me the time, 
I know I never made a faster trip in all my 
experients. ; 
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“How fast did we work that mile?” I ast 
him when the smoke had blanketed the 
geldin’ and led him away to cool out. 

“Oh, somewheres between two and three 
minutes in round numbers, Willie,’’ the 
boss ansers; but he was grinneing all over 
his dial like he was pleased. 

“What do you think I am?” I says. 
“Even if you don’t give me no work, I am 
still good enough judge of pace to know we 
went better than forty.” 

“Never you mind how fast it was,’’ he 
repplies; ‘‘just you keep your tongeu 
quiet about these early morning conven- 
tions of ours, Willie, and before long I will 
maybe let you and that geldin’ show the 
white folks how good you are, if any.” 

“Then why all the secretsy?”’ I says. 
“What horse is this, anyways?’”’ 

‘Well, Willie,’ Mister R. ansers, 
“maybe I should have my head coopered 
for loose shingles for telling you even this 
much, but with all your faults I never yet 
found you a blab-mouth. This horse is 
Peruvian Pete.” 

“Not the one that bowed a tendon just 
before the big race at Tijuana?”’ I says. 

“The very same,” he anserts. ‘He 
don’t ack like notheing ailed his tendons 
now, does he?”’ 

“Y’ll tell the X-eyed world he don’t,” 
I says. 

“You won’t tell the world notheing, un- 
lest you want me to take a bale stick to 
you,” he repplies, kiddeing as usual. 

“And when do we go?”’ is my next ques- 
tion. 
“The 5th race on Saturday, if notheing 
don’t happen between then and now,’ he 
ansers. 

“And are you going to bet on him?” 
I inquires. 

“Seeing that you ain’t a inquisitive little 
whelp, Willie,’ he says, ‘“‘and not all the 
time asting questions like most little boys, 
I don’t mind telleing you that me and a 
few friends plans to wagger considerable on 
this geldin’ provideing we think conditions 
is right. But not at the track, Willie, by no 
means not at the track. We are all poor 
men and we like a long price for our jack, so 
we will leave the ungodley machines alone 
and bet ours elsewhere so that the odds will 
be joocey. And that is why I don’t want no 
news circulating about how good this horse 
is, because if some of them dam sharp- 
shooters was to hear that Pete is right again 
they would lay it in on him so fast that we 
would about half to take evens for our 
dough instead of 15 or 20 to 1 asI hope and 
trust to get.” 

“Well,” I says, ‘nobody ain’t going to 
learn notheing from me.”’ 

“That’s good, Willie,’ he repplies. ‘I 
am glad you ain’t going to tell nobody, 
both for your sake and for theirs, for the 
simple reason that you ain’t going to know 
weather I am shooting with this geldin’ on 
Saturday until about 1 minute before you 
go to the post. Not that I don’t trust you, 
Willie, just the same as I trust my boot- 
ledger; but Maxie the Greek is in town and 
he always was sweet on this beetle, and if 
he suxpected his old leg was right he would 
lay in so much jack that the price would 
be all shot to aitch. So maybe we will half 
to run old Pete in the can a couple of times 
first, althought I hope not, because the 
bank roll is so thin now I am ascared to 
count it for fear my finger will stick right 
through it. So watch your step, Willie, and 
just before post time Saturday I will wisper 
in your ear weather to let Pete do his stuff 
or stop and have a chat with the starter.” 

So I am keeping it all a proffounded se- 
eret, only of course when I saw Alice for a 
few minutes this evening I says to her, 
“Girly, if you can sneak away from your 
mom on Saturday and come to the track 
maybe you can win yourself 40 or 50 ber- 
ries for your two-spot.”’ 

“Oh, wouldn’t that be gloriable?” she 
says. ‘‘What horse is it, Willie?” 

“Never you mind what one it is,”’ I rep- 
plies. ‘‘Us horsemen can’t be telleing all 
our secrets, but you will know in plenty of 
time.” 

“Ts it the one you work so earley in the 
mornings?”’ she asts. 

“Who told you about me working one in 
the earley mornings?”’ I says, my suspi- 
cious roused at oncet. 

“Oh,” she says, blusheing and lookeing 
sort of fluxtrated, “I guess you will think 
me a silly little fool, Willie, but nobody told 
me notheing, and you are the only horse- 
man I ever spoke to in all my life; but since 
we become freinds I have learned to know 
every line on your face like a book, and you 
been lookeing kind of tired and wore out 
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lately, so I just guessed you been | 
sleep, and ain’t I the crazy-hea 
such a interest in 1 who don’t thin 
eing of me or less.” 

“That’s all right, © girly, 
giveing her hand a squeeze. “‘ Fo 
I thought you was wise to some 
getting how young you are and 

“How old do you think I am the 
says. 
“Oh, about 17 or so,”’ I ansers 
“Why, Willie,’ she says, ‘I wag] 
month, ain’t that dreadful?” 

“Dreadful notheing,”’ I repplie: 
be 18 my ownself in about 10 or 1 
and what’s a few weeks between 
is infinities?”’ , 

“You do say the cleverest thi 
ansers, but of course I paid no i 
I am like that. 

So her and her couzin is to 
paddock on Saturday and if we 
turn the geldin’ loose I am to b 
in her directions and she will kno 
can risk her two bucks. And 
Robbins bets the fifty for me the 
would, why I will buy somethin 
little girly that will make her ¢ 
reseat for that kiss, and it will 


long-distants reseat neither. 
? 


BowWIsE RACE TRACK, A 
Well, I have just got a few 
write a line or 2 wile waiting f 
Robbins to come round and take 
Baltimore, where he is going to 
the swellest feed that money can 
cause he says I done my part nok 
our grand coop was kind of ruined in 
mysteriable way; and if I could lay 
on who it was spoiled the beans it 
hard with that guy if he was as bi: 
I got 44 a mind to go and axcuse 
Absalom of blabbing, because I don’t 
trust no smoke, but I guess I will 
mercy on him this time, as I do not w 
get my good suit all mussed up br 
when me and a lot of other prominent 
men is going on a party. 
Just before the 5th race Mister Ri 
wispers in my ear in the paddock, “ 
is the day, Willie, because I b 
the betting ring and nobody 
thinkeing about our Pete, let alo 
on him, so I have sent a wire to 
and by this time they are laying 
the handbooks from hell to Vane 
“Nobody has got wise to us th 


says. 

“No, thank God,” the bo 
“Everybody around town thinks 
giveing the dog a workout to 


those beetles if he gets off good 
give a dam how far in front yo' 
home. And when you cop you 
much jack you will half to pack 
in your other pocket to keep you 
keel.” . 3 
“‘ And if we don’t cop?” I says} 
“Tf you don’t cop,” the | 
“you will sure rew the day you lef 


other snakes if you don’t trip 
your best, Willie, and if yo 
good enough, why do a little bette 
“Trust me, Mister Robbins, 
saluting him with my bat. 
So then I looks around for my gil 
sure enough there she is by 
fence with a swarty-complected 
her. And as the boss had wet 
stall, I went over to her instead 
a kiss like I had said I would. — 
“This is my Couzin Edd 
Painter,’”’ Alice says. 
“Please to meet 
polite. 
“Well, Willie,” the girly 
risk my 2 dollars or not?” 
“Surest thing you know,” 
“Risk 4 of them if you want 
“Ts your poney sure to win 
couzin butts in, calling a horse 
rube. 
“Tf it’s within humane pov 
him, he’ll win,’’ I repplies mo 
“All right,” he says, “then 
bet your 2 dollars for you, Sa 
“What did he call you Sadie 
Alice after he had went. } 
“Oh, that’s just a kind of a pe 
Eddie has for me,” she ansers. + 
mean notheing.”’ _— 
“Well, I will pet-name him 1 
hangeing around you much, couZ 
(Continued on Page & 


you,” I anse 


= 


ie 
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“Will you meet me 


eet you without no fail,” the 


yay to the post I kept wondering 
_ buy her a ring or a rist watch 
winneings; but oncet we were at 
I put everything out of my mind 
ij ing that horse to the best of my 
im like that. So when the web- 
sprung I had the old boy right up 
and got him off good with not 
2 3 or 4 ahead of us. 

cellfrom the feel of the old hound 
\s right on edge, so all the way 
(ack stretch I made no attempt 
ye front runners, but rated old 
} nice and even as only a born 
ido. Turning into the stretch 
a2 tries to pocket me with the big 


41e was on, but I brought the 


hugh a opening that only a man 
y-iron nerve would of attempted, 
) hick tries to clamp a leg lock on 
ry, I only laughed in his face and 
y leg loose. And when we got 
set my mount down hard and 
ride down the stretch like Snap- 
m use to in the old days, only 
} the upshot was we come under 
vull neck in front after a exhibi- 
semanship that had the crowd 
mad, althought I don’t hardly 


it about myself, but facks is 


obbins was waiting for me as I 
e scales, and walked beside me 
1 my respecks to the cheering 
ind he looked tickled to death, 
{iddeing as usual. 

\ly boy, you made it,’’ he says, 
yu did have my poor old heart 
opped a couple of times, getting 
» you did and then pretty near 
rself get pocketed that way. 
iLis swell that ends swell, as the 
and so I will not take no bale 
yi this evening.”’ 

id he pay?” I says, takeing no 
's kiddeing, because I knew he 
(of me at heart. 


7 ° 
fures ain’t up yet,’’ he ansers. 


ystand here a minute or so and 
\ you will see that the 20 bucks 

your behalf has blossomed into 
re or dam near it, if I am any 
(1e so and after a while the guy 
Ing up the prices on the mutuel 
i when he puts up the price on 
ete I pretty near choked. In- 
ing 40 or 50 bucks for a two- 
3t, “$4.20—$3.90—$3.30,” it 


(or fish must of went cuckoo,’ 
ways. “He has forgot to hang a 
i front of them other figures. 
< into this.” 


£2s to the betting shed, but in a 


e mes out lookeing awful sour, so 


#e to Mrs. Fairchild’s store. I 
darn how long I might hope to 
l rand something about her own 
(: a man is so abysmally alone 
a hat time, and not in very good 
nd friend assumes the propor- 
4tuardian angel. I liked Mrs. 
id I knew that she liked me, and 
she had said the day before it 
at we were both in the same 
¥ in impasse from which it might 
{ planning to escape. 
a child’s proved to be one of these 
ted shops that you can never 
out until you get inside. There 
y of small modern trashy arti- 
3! ont, seagoing necessities were 
depths, and serviceable heavy 
year end of it. Beginning with 
vus cheap jewelry, bead neck- 
Jol r wrist and other watches, 
8, objects partly of apparel, 
ation, it ran back into miscel- 
i dware of the ten-cent-store 
‘i wire, boat fittings, piping, 
ed goods, all sorts of provisions 
' st indefinitely; and in asort of 
leaps of heavier gear that would 
x, yet sound and represent- 
value—used galvanized 
anchors, paints and oils, 
ed but still sound, blocks and 
\she like. 


THE SATURDAY 


you could of hung a bucket on his lower lip. 
“Somebody has blabbed,’’ he says. 
“They tell me that just before post time 
Maxie the Greek and his mob started lay- 
ing it in on our geldin like mad and the 
smallest bills thay was handling was 
grands.” 

“Who ever could of tipped him off?” 
I says. 

“That’s what I intend to find out,” he 
ansers very grim. But pretty soon he begin 
to cheer up. ‘‘ Well, Willie,” he says, “even 
money is a hole lot better than a bat in the 
eye with a frozen boot; and you done your 
best anyways, even if it was pretty rotten, 
so go and get dressed and after the last 
race me and you will hie ourselfs to the 
wicket city and celebrate a triffle.”’ 

So I went and took off my silks and put 
on my best suit, and now I am waiting for 
him; and I hope he gives me my 42 bucks 
on the way in so that I can make some ex- 
cuse and slip away from the party and visit 
some jewelry store. Of course I will not be 
able to buy no dimond ring now, but that 
little girly would sooner have something 
that didn’t hardly cost notheing coming 
from me than something worth a million 
bucks from anybody else, she is like that. 


Bowl Race TRACK, April 12. 

Well, I am through with women forever, 
dam them, and I am through with life for- 
ever, dam it; and only I would like folks to 
know how cruel I been deseived I would not 
even bother to write down what has hap- 
pened. And only I was brung up to respeck 
the Sabbath day I would of went down to 
the dock and done a Dutch today, but now 
I will wait till tomorrow and then farewell 
cruel world, dam you. 

About 8 o’clock last evening me and Mis- 
ter Robbins and a couple other prominent 
horsemen was setting round a table in the 
swellest hotel in Baltimore, and naturally 
we were discusting what had came off in the 
afternoon. 

“T still can’t understand how it could of 
leaked,’”’ Mister R. says. “There was only 
me and Willie and Absalom knowed about 
this bird, and I know dam well the smoke 
wouldn’t tell his own mother notheing, so 
it must of been me or you, Willie.’ 

“Then it was you, Mister Robbins,’ I 
repplies, “because I don’t even talk in my 
sleep when I get any.” 

““Whoever it was done it,’’ one of the 
other horsemen says, ‘‘Maxie the Greek 
must of had it pretty straight or he wouldn’t 
never laid it in the way he did.” 

“Somebody should ought to merder 
Maxie,” the other feller chips in. ‘‘As near 
as I can figure, the banana-skinned hound 
cost us between 70 and 75 grand—the dif- 
ferents between what we would of got and 
what we did get.”’ 

“Oh, well,” says Mister R., who was 
feeling pretty good by this time, ‘‘you’ve 
just got to give the Greek credit for being 
cleverer than what we thought he was. 
I figured we had this sleeper under cover, 
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All this was stuff left from the stock of 
Captain Fairchild, who had run the store 
for some years after quitting the sea, no 
doubt with modest savings. But his trade 
had since been cut from under him by the 
new big modern store down by the inlet 
when his widow decided to try a line of 
such small cheap goods as were displayed in 
theshow windows. This had gonefairly well 
until the opening of the five-and-ten-cent 
store across the street. But here now was 
Mrs. Fairchild’s business lopped off at both 
ends, so to speak, and the poor woman left 
with a great mass of miscellaneous stuff 
that she could only hope at best to dispose 
of at a ruinous loss. 

Nobody was in sight as I entered; but 
hearing the murmur of voices from the 
cubby-hole of an office in the rear, I walked 
back there and found Mrs. Fairchild in 
consultation with a tall, big-framed young 
man whom I had met when there before. 
His name was Cyril Whitecliff, and Mrs. 
Fairchild had told me that he embodied the 
functions of bookkeeper, caretaker and 
general clerk. 

Cyril Whitecliff was an English Jew, born 
and*bred in Bermuda. He was very good 
looking in a curious old-fashioned way, like 
a character out of one of Captain Marryat’s 
books; rather of the Spanish or Portuguese 
Semitic type—tall, lean, big-boned, but 
graceful, and with an eagerness of manner 
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but the covers wasn’t thick enough. Here 
he comes now, the yellow rascal.” 

I looks over tords the doorway and when 
I see the 2 people that are coming into the 
dining room I pretty near died. 1 of them is 
Alice’s swarty-complected couzin, and the 
other is Alice herself. She is dolled up like a 
Xmas tree and jeweled like a split-second 
kettle. She takes a look in our directions 
and when she sees me she waves her hand 
and blows me a kiss. 

“Willie Painter,’ Mister Robbins says 
very stern, “I begin to smell a mote. How 
long you been acquainted with Sadie?” 

“Her name ain’t Sadie,” I says, my 
heart srinking. ‘Her name is Alice.’ 

“Alice, hell!’”’ says Mister R. “Do you 
think after me knowing her for the last 20 
years I am going to make a mistake on 
Seattle Sadie, the smoothest skirt that ever 
made a living around a race track?”’ 

“How can that be?’ I says. ‘‘How 
could you know her for 20 years when she 
isn’t but 18 last month?”’ 

Mister Robbins glares at me hard for a 
minute like he was going to kill me; and 
then all of a sudden he begin to grin. 

“Well, Willie,’ he says, “what with 
bobbed manes and beauty mud and so 
forth it is pretty hard to tell the aged ones 
from the yearlings nowdays. But I did 
think that even a boy with strickly limited 
intellects would be too wise to fall for 
Sadie, who has been married to Maxie for 
the last 15 years and made him what he is 
today, and before that was making her 
living by her wits since the days of old 
Guttenberg.” 

I says nothing, and for a wile he sat like 
he was studying something. 

“Willie,” he says finably, “it will take 
me a few days to decide weather to peel the 
hide off you or just mearly fry you in red- 
hot lard. In the meantime you better beat 
it back to Missus Clancey’s, because from 
now on this party ain’t going to be of a kind 
suited to your tender years and intelli- 
gents. And if anybody around the track 
should be inquiring for me between now 
and whenever I get there, you may tell 
them I am conducting a personable investi- 
gation into the licker question throughout 
the state of Maryland and points adja- 
cent.” 

So now it is Sunday evening and here I 
am back in the old tack room; and now 
that I have wrote it all down I am unde- 
cided weather to go and do a Dutch or 
weather to go on and become the greatest 
rider in the world, and maybe I will do the 
later, because I guess somebody would be 
pretty sore at theirself when she sees my 
picture in the papers, and I pass her by 
with my head in the air, and a valley and 
stripped silk shirt and dimond pin and 
everything. But whatever I decide, 1 thing 
certain sure is that she can stand there on 
the road tonight and wait for me to bring 
her that present until her 2 feet take root 
in the ground. Because I am not going to 
be there at all, dam her. 


and expression that was yet modest. Mrs. 
Fairchild had told me that he was her chief 
and only clerk. 

The two of them were in striking con- 
trast; Mrs. Fairchild, of Anglo-Saxon fair- 
ness, with fluffy light-brown hair, blue eyes 
and a full, strong figure that was neither 
fat nor even plump, but more that of a 
mature woman athlete, swimmer and oars- 
woman, which indeed she had been as a 
girl; the young man, with his thick, black, 
lustrous hair, from which grew down on 
either lean cheek the sideburns of a Spanish 
cavalier, aquiline features and a general 
shapely ranginess, was not at all the Amer- 
ican conception of Hebrew, usually Central 
Kuropean. He looked like one of the early 
Phenician traders that were the pioneers in 
building up the broader commerce of the 
world, a sailor keen in barter who, strictly 
in the line of business, did not shirk the 
risks of the sea, nor the greater ones of the 
rapacious desperadoes that hovered over it. 


‘His skin was of a fresh, clear, pale olive, 


with a tinge of color showing through just 
now in his excitement. 

Mrs. Fairchild looked up at me with a 
nod and a smile. 

“T’m glad you came in, Mr. Stirling. 
Cyril here is getting me all worked up.” 

“Talking business?’ I asked. 

“Well, he calls it that, but it sounds like 
bunk. What do you think of the store?” 
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MENNEN 


SHAVING CREAM 
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{ —nowembodies four 
great chemical dis- 
coveries which 


~make shaving fast 
and easy, and also 


e 


by actually add to the 
health and appear- 
ance of your skin: 


Certain element 
in Mennen’s make _ 
it act magically: 
with cold, hard, — 
or alkaline water, 

and— 


| —dermutation (the 
-~» Mennen__ process) 

| makes every tough 
hairabsolutely soft. 
Then— 


@  ~—Boro-glycerine in 
the cream tones 
-the*skin and re- 
leases blackheads. 
Finally— 


—Mennen’s never 
turns hard or soft _ 
inthetube,nomat- 

_ ter how hot or cold 

_ the temperature. — 


JIM HENRY, c/o The Mennen Company 

341 Central Avenue, Newark, New Jersey 

The Mennen Company, Limited, Montreal, Quebec 
Dear Jim: 

Send me a small trial tube free to demonstrate 

your points. If it’s all you say, I’ll buy a big tube. 


Address 22..Ser... 
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“Yankee” Radio Tool Set 
No. 106. Comprises Set No. 
105 (see description below) 
and Drill No. 1431, in mahog- 
any-finished Radio Tool 
Chest, as illustrated. Packed 
in handsome holly box. 


Price, $8.50 


The Ideal Christmas Gift 
for the Radio Fan 


“YANKEE Radio Tools 


Set No. 105. Price, $3.25. ~ 
Comprises ‘““Yankee’’ Ratchet 

Tool Holder and all “‘Yankee”’ At- 
tachments for radio work, as described. 
Packed in gift box. 


“Yankee” Radio Drill No. 1431. 


Price, $3.00. Packed in gift box. 


NORTH BROS. MFG. 


HAT interests men the most 

about radio? Tinkering, of course! 
Building new sets; changing hook-ups 
on old ones; experimenting for better 
results—that’s what men enjoy. 


So the gift of ““Yankee” Radio Tools 
is sure to be appreciated. Whether man 
or boy, the lucky one to receive these 
ingenious tools will be eager to use them. 


And using ‘‘Yankee’’ Radio Tools is 
play. They do jobs easily and quickly, 
that are difficult with ordinary tools. 


The right attachment need only be 
slipped into chuck of ‘‘Yankee’’ Ratchet 
Tool Holder, and the tool countersinks, 
reams, runs up nuts, drives screws, bends 
wire. A touch on Ratchet Shifter gives 
right- or left-hand ratchet, or rigid 
adjustment. 


The handy “‘Yankee’’ Radio Drill No. 
1431 works with quick precision. Just 
the right size for radio work. Capacity 


9/32 inch. 


*“Yankee’’ Radio Tool Set 
No. 105. Price, $3.25 


Set No. 105.—Comprises ‘‘Yankee’’ Ratchet 
Tool Holder (a) with “Yankee” Radio Attach- 
ments, as follows: 

Long Screw-driver Blade (h) — for reaching into 
box, between wires, etc. 

Small Screw-driver Blade (c)—for screws on 
dials, etc, 

Heavy Screw-driver Blade (g)—for putting up 
aerials, etc. 

Countersink (f)—for sinking heads of screws. 

Reamer (b)—for enlarging holes in panel. 

Wire Bender (j)—for making loops and turns. 

Socket Wrenches, two sizes (d e) —to cover 

all small nuts. 

Also, Flat Wrench (i)—for square or hex, 

one end; other end, hex, for jacks. 

Packed in holly box, 


“Yankee’’ Radio Drill 
No.1431. Price, $3.00 
No. 1431 is a compact, powerful, per- 
fectly balanced hand drill with four to one 


gear for speed and special radio chuck. 
Capacity 9/32 inch. Packed in gift box. 


Your hardware dealer can supply 
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Write for FREE “Yankee’’ Tool Book 
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Not to discourage her by saying what I 
Dep thought of her assets, I began guard- 
edly: 

“Well, I should say if you were to pick 
it up just as it stands and set it down at 
Nome, where they’ve just made another 
strike, or up the Mazaruni, where they’re 
getting diamonds, or in the Crimea or some 
fur region, you might have a ue 

This was as far as I got, because the effect 
of my cautious speech on Cyril was peculiar. 
He had risen respectfully, and now he flung 
out his arms with a sort of triumphant 
gesture. 

“There! What did I tell you, Mrs. Fair- 
child? He takes the very words out of my 
mouth. Mr. Stirling has got the same idea. 
I was born in Bermuda, and my father 
before me, but I have been all over the 
West Indies and down the coast of South 
America as ship’s steward, and I know what 
I am talking about.” 

“What are you talking about?” I asked. 

“T say the same as you, sir. That all this 
stock is no good here. It would not fetch 
five hundred dollars, but there are many 
places where you could do big trade with it.” 

I shook my head. “Not at the present 
rate of exchange, I’m afraid.”’ 

“But that is just the point,’’ Cyril cried. 
“Foreign trade is at a standstill. There is 
no market for American or British products 
in the West Indies and South America be- 
cause of the exchange. Silver is down. 
Prices are prohibitive on a gold basis. You 
could not sell this stuff for the price of 
transportation; but you could trade it off.” 

“For what?” 

“For the products of the countries where 
such things are badly needed and are a long 
way from the centers where they manufac- 
ture them. Just now the sources of supply, 
Great Britain and Germany, are not flow- 
ing; and, with the rate of exchange on the 
American dollar, they cannot buy. This is 
just the moment for the sort of barter that 
has made big fortunes in the past.’ 

“Tt sounds interesting, even if unfeas- 
ible,’ I admitted. 

“But it might be done, Mr. Stirling. And 
the turnover would be enormous. You 
could trade this stuff for balata and tonka 
beans and copal and cacao and sisal, or 
even coconuts and bananas and vicufia wool 
and yerba maté va 

“Hold on,” I protested, “you make me 
dizzy. Then why not citrate of lime in 
Sicily and salt from Trapani; or if you 
want to make a real trading voyage, you 
might go to the Sea of Okhotsk and barter 
along its shores for ginseng root and sables 
and elk antlers and mushrooms and illicit 
gold and sealskins, and around the islands 
for ambergris and alge He 

Cyril waved his big powerful hands. 

“T see that you have caught the idea, 
sir. But I am thinking now about the 
shores of the Caribbean. It is not so far 
away. You could trade off such stuff as this 
at a tremendous profit, then bring what 
you got for it back here to market.” 

Mrs. Fairchild looked at me and gave a 
helpless laugh. 

“How did he get this way, Mr. Stirling? 
It’s not catching, I hope.” 
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“This is the most contagious di; 
the world, Mrs. Fairchild. All ady, 
that, but most people are rendered 
by fixed business ideas. A trade ac 
is the most insidious, though, bec: 
can usually manage to kid youn, 
thinking that it is bound to be pro 

“Mrs. Fairchild has no fixed . 
ideas,” Cyril said; “and so far ag 
ture goes, she has nothing to log 
stock of hers is no good here, By 
right place it might be worth a Z00 
Once when I was aboard the Bgg 
swapped a cheap belt with a flashy 
a set of poker dice, a pair of the 
fangled horsehide shoes and a thy 
wrist watch bought in a pawnsho 
pearl I sold afterward for one hunc 
fifty dollars. The trade showed at 
of about 1200 per cent.” 

“And how,” I asked, “do you 
peddle your wares where they may 
much profit?’’ 

“Ah, sir, that’s the problem. Sin 
got scarcely any cash to speak of, y 
have to find a partner to put upa 
sorts on a fifty-fifty basis against 
stuff of Mrs. Fairchild’s, then be 
Hebb eo it. A small fishing boat 
ike.” 

I smiled and shook my head, — 

“That sort of scheme might a 
some amateur who owned a ae 
the fun of it; but as a business} 
I’m afraid it would be hard to inter 
body. Carrying the contents of a 
ship chandler’s junk and notion stor 
verge of bankruptcy to some far dis} 
dubious market does not sound mi 
business proposition, especially wl 
running shows the profit that it dot 

“Rum running is not a busine 
Stirling, any more than any other) 
smuggling. Besides, it’s not su 
money as most people seem to thir! 
big fellows steal all the bait and 
fish get the gaff.” 

“Yes, it’s a rotten game at anyt 
I admitted. “What you suggest apa 
me a whole lot, though. Some yeas 
used to navigate boats of my own i) 
races, and I commanded a fish-bo} 
sweeper of the flotilla based on Lori 
ing the war. But the trouble is ’wi 
boat and very little cash.” i 

“That’s the trouble here, sir, It) 
rotten shame to give all this stuff i 


next to nothing, or wait for the sl 
grab it, when I know of lots of placey 
it could be traded off for products ob 
ard value.” 
“Would you be let?” I asked. | 
“You would have to get a trading? 
for the country, sir, if your plan 
chaffer along the coast. But theb 
would be to deal directly with son 
storekeeper who was a merchant @ 
The profit would be less, but you wod 
run the risk of being caught up.” | 
‘‘What’s to prevent this merchants 
from doing just what you prop¢} 
asked. i 
“Nothing, sir; but he doesn’t. | 
money for such stock as Mrs. Faire 
(Continued on Page 93) | 


we 


ontinued from Page 90) 

+ least he used to before’ the ex- 
as so high. Then, even if he 
+t of it for native products, it has 
sped and marketed. Every sepa- 
laction slices off so much of the 
ssides, there’s always the chance 
Ji little free trade when it looks 


what appeals to me,’ I said; 
fx your stylish hat and stick and 
a little pearl or something.” 
said Mrs. Fairchild, “it all 
(izy tome. All this new stock of 
1; have its money value.’ 
ook his head. 
sre and now, Mrs. Fairchild, with 
across the street just opening up. 
not be worth shifting to some 
2, unless you shifted it a long dis- 
Nome or the Mazaruni, just like 
ag says. And then it might be 
it, but not in money—in trade.” 
| this statement in my mind. 
esort of vessel would you want?” 
ite schooner, sir, with some auxil- 
ye to get in and out of places. A 
nishing boat would do the trick. 
y assets value on this stuff in the 
s\ppraised under conditions here, 
e season and a big competitor 
street. But the stock itself is all 
so is the junk in the rear. It’s 
¢p’s gear, a little used, but sound 
” 


wibout your overhead if you were 
‘d of the sort of little vessel you 
sked. ‘‘ You would need a stake 
_and ready cash is just what Mrs. 
‘hasn’t got.” 

a the trouble, Mr. Stirling,” Cyril 


> thousand dollars, and just as it 
“doubt if it would net her five 
U 
¢2emed no just ground for disput- 
‘Cyril appeared to know what he 
kig about, and from the long lists 
‘sk I judged that he had spenta 
t) in taking stock. The standard- 
{ about selling ice at the North 
(zoals in Newcastle—which latter 
ily done not so long ago—ap- 
w to fit with more grim fact than 
' fancy this junk-notion-ship- 
e) shop that was in a fair way to be 
‘ercial ruin of Mrs. Fairchild. 
eras no help for it, that I could see. 
ner of those tragic little business 
‘at do not make more of a ripple 
§, of commerce than does a land 
1( it drops into the ocean exhausted 
ez blown a hundred miles offshore. 
1 e destiny of small birds and small 
| took a hand in the affair, just as 
cz sparrow when about to give up 
struggle were to sight a fisherman 
from the Grand Banks and flutter 
d find shelter in a dory nested on 
and be given some crumbs of 
1en the next morning flit out, to 


¥ere. Thousands of dollars chang- 
al f r its manufacture and sale and 
s then vanishing like the colors of a 
jiany people, especially the young 
l¢zhted immeasurably to possess it 
ti while before the ash man garners 


1 
hjlappening to glance through the 
Widow, I saw at a motor-service 
|agonally across the street a girl I 
He 
sa very pretty and expensive look- 
L hom 1 had for several years ad- 
@reat deal, but with reservations. 
al» was Allaire Forsyth, and I had 
|}r brother very well before the ill- 
1 carried him off. 
}no excuse to be offered for what 
vy under the impulse of the mo- 
|, merely happened that way; one 
mconsiderate snatches at oppor- 
‘th no more worth saying. Allaire 
le wheel of a costly runabout that 
juld not be her own. I walked out 
p and greeted her as an old family 


t II. 
i I 


1XE looked at me with a good deal 
‘onishment. “Pom Stirling, what- 
you doing in this muck hole?” 
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“Walking up and down, like Satan,” I 
said, “and hoping that gentleman may find 
some work for my idle hands.” 

“This ought to be a good place for it. 
Since I’ve been sitting here three prosperous- 
looking importers have stopped to ask re- 
spectfully if I mightn’t be needing a little 
high-class nerve tonic. Not hard to guess 
the leading local industry.” 

She gave me a keen, curious look. Allaire 
was almost ash-blond, but was saved from 
being entirely of this coloring, which I 
always disliked, by a copper tinge to her 
hair in certain lights. Her eyes were baf- 
fling, long, tawny and hard. 

“Do you mind my standing here talking 
to you?” I asked. 

“No, I don’t happen to be escapading. 


Drove over from Atlantic City with Evelyn | 


Lee. She took a cottage for September to 
clear up the fag ends of the children’s 
whooping cough before returning to Wash- 
ington.” 

“Are you going back there with her, 
Allaire?” 

“Oh, yes; always a professional young 
visitor and little sister to the rich. I’m 
pretty sick of it, Pom. Sometimes tempted 
to follow your example and get a real job 
instead of a masked one. It’s pretty awful 
when you have to be a smoke scream be- 
tween ——” She pulled up short. “‘Getin 
beside me, Pom. We have time to swap 
hard-luck stories. I left Evelyn out here at 
a truck farm. A former maid of hers 
married a gardener. Sometimes I feel like 
marrying one myself, but I’d rather it were 
a rum runner.” 

She shot me another keen yellow gleam 
from under lashes that were very long and 
black. 

‘Well, this ought to be the market place,” 
I said. “Speaking of jobs, I’ve been 
drummed out of the boiler barracks. Dear 
uncle got sore because I was generous at his 


expense in the matter of time out on’a man | 


who has worked there fifteen years and has 
sickness in his family.” 

“That sounds like uncle,” said Allaire, 
“but doesn’t quite explain your presence 
here, unless to seek forgetfulness at the 
fountainhead. ._But you never did that 
thing.” 

““No; and less now than ever, with the 
fountain full of filth. My rather hopeless 
quest at present is to find the owner of 


some small vessel that isn’t earning her up- | 
keep and persuade him to throw in with | 


some of us for a little trading venture.” 

Just as I had expected, this statement, 
which was actually honest, brought a quick 
response. Allaire turned and gave me an- 
other searching look that was brief but 
intent. 

“What sort of trading venture?”’ 

“A voyage south to swap off the stock of 
a bankrupt ship chandler’s notion shop for 
West Indies products, then bring these 
back to market here.” 

Allaire was silent for a moment, then she 
said slowly, ‘‘That sounds interesting to 
me, Pom.” 

“We think it could be made profitable.” 

““Who’s we?” 

“The woman who owns this busted store 
and her clerk. She is the widow of a coast- 
wise schooner captain and her clerk is a 
Bermudian who was for some years deck 
steward of passenger steamers both to 
Bermuda and the West Indies.” 

“They ought to know the ropes,’”’ mused 
Allaire, ‘‘and you dragged up mines during 
the war 

“Yes, and before that raced my own 
boats up and down the coast and to Ber- 
muda. This widow, Mrs. Fairchild, sailed 


for about five years aboard the four-masted | 


schooner captained by her husband, so we 
are none of us apt to get seasick.” 

Allaire’s tawny eyes lightened. 

““Who else would you have?”’ 

“Nobody, except a couple of West Indian 
negroes we might pick up down there— 
cook and a deck hand.” 

She nodded. 

“What sort of boat do you want?” 

Here was the moment for which I had 
been maneuvering. I did not know whether 
Allaire had managed to sell the fifty-five- 
foot fishing schooner that her brother Jack 
had bought when his health broke down 
and converted into a yacht of sorts, to 
cruise about in what proved to be a futile 
effort to clear up his lungs, badly shot to 
pieces from gas and later tubercle bacilli. 
I doubted that she had, because when I had 
last seen her in the spring she had asked my 
advice about the matter and I had told her 
that the price she asked, five thousand 
dollars, was too high. 
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“Oh, about the type of poor Jack’s 
Tinker,” I said; ‘but I suppose you have 
sold her by this time.” 

She shook her head. 

“No, she’s still down there in Marble- 
head. How much would you be willing to 
pay, cash?” 

“We can’t pay cash at all,” I said. ‘““We 
are going to need what little money we can 
scrape together for current expenses of the 
first voyage. The best we can do is to offer 
the owner a third interest in the profits of 
the trip. This Bermuda clerk who sug- 
gested it is convinced that we can make a 
big turnover. He seems to understand the 
ins and outs.” 

“Perhaps he’s right,” said Allaire. 
“Everybody’s doing it.’’ She rested her 
elbows on the wheel and stared musingly 
down the tawdry main street of the unin- 
spiring town. 

Then here developed a curious flash of 
psychology. As if she had spelled it out, 
I could read the swift trend of thought sug- 
gested by my words. There was nothing 
singular about this, since Allaire had been 
surprised to find me there in Beach City, 
the last of all places where she might have 
expected to find such a ci-devant yachtsman 
as myself, but where a gentleman in dis- 
tress, become perhaps a gentleman of for- 
tune who had dire need to repair that thing, 
might easily gravitate. 

Allaire now believed that I had some- 
thing up my sleeve—intended to become 
perhaps a sort of independent rum runner. 
That would explain not only my presence 
at Beach City but the cryptic words by 
which I must seem to be sounding her out, 
the need of a small schooner of which the 
use might pay a big profit. : 

It must therefore have struck Allaire that 
rum running was almost an occupation 
created for a young man of my tempera- 
ment in my position. But now, at the 
lightening of her face, it was suddenly borne 
in upon me that in this case, so did she also 
consider it the venture par excellence for a 
young woman of her temperament and in 
her position. 

It was here that the singularity came in, 
and it made me feel for a second as if I had 
taken too much for granted in my estimate 
of Allaire. Also I hated to disappoint her. 
Here was a girl of the country’s best blood 
and position and antecedents, with a couple 
of ancestors who had been Declaration sign- 
ers, others general officers in the Continental 
Army, a maternal ancestor who had been 
governor of Massachusetts; in fact a staff 
of ancestors who had occupied positions of 
distinction as statesmen and soldiers, but 
no business men amongst them. So that 
she now greeted with a gleam in her clear 
hazel eyes what she thought to be a chance 
to make some money in an entirely unlawful 
way. 

It was enough to make her august fore- 
fathers turn in their graves. And then 
again, perhaps they might have turned to 
laugh. But it did not make me laugh, be- 
cause I could foresee what her disgust and 
disappointment would be when I told her 
the actual nature of the proposition—to use 
her white elephant of a schooner for trading 
the contents of a busted general store in and 
about the Caribbean for local products. 

I decided instantly not to tell her. One 
may guess by this time that even before 
catching sight of Allaire I had made up my 
mind to get in on this deal somehow and in 
any capacity, if only for the fun of the thing. 
Not having any junk or boat or money or 
knowledge of trade to contribute, I could 
not claim much of a lay. But it would 
certainly be better than having my nerves 
hammered to pieces by automatic riveters. 

It was plain enough that Allaire had 
taken my vague statement of wanting the 
schooner for trading junk to mean that I 
purposed to trade in contraband liquid 
wares, and that she greeted this idea with 
enthusiastic hope. It suddenly came into 
my head that she might as well go on think- 
ing this. 

No doubt it was dishonest on my part to 
let her proceed in such error, but it struck 
me for the moment that it was her own fault 
for being so ready to back such a nefarious 
business as she assumed it to be, and I 
believed that she stood really to make more 
and with less risk in the sort of trade pro- 
posed by Cyril than if we had actually 
intended rum running. 

So I merely asked, “Well, how about it, 
Allaire?” 

Her answer came with a promptness 
that showed flattering confidence in my 
ability and honesty in her direction, if not 


| toward that of the Federal Government. 


ee 


“Tt sounds good to me, Pom, | 
that promises me a bit of ready eg: 
sound good to me. It’s pretty th; 
it gets to the point where I have t 
presents from my hosts to tip ¢] 
servants. No doubt it’s a rotten | 
but everybody’s doing it and Ty 
my limit. What’s more importan 
you know the ropes? Are you sure 
make it go? I don’t want my ; 
nabbed.” ‘ 

“T can promise you that your ; 
won’t get nabbed,” I said. “As f 
ing the ropes, I’m as good an 
sailor as you could probably fi 
man who has put up the scheme 
pears to know all about the detaj 
business. He is an English Jew 
Bermuda.” 

“You are sure that 
boat, Pom?” 

“T can promise you that she wi 
nabbed by the Federal authorities ; 
you will run no risk of sca 
ownership need not appear ex 
ourselves. For the rest, you wil. 
trust to my seeing that you will 
share and also to my ability to tal 
the schooner.” \ j 

‘Well, I often wondered at y 
doing something of the sort and. 
slaving patiently for that old bru 
uncle—an outdoor man and na 
veteran like yourself!” ss 

“Then you're willing to put 
boat?” Ay 

“Yes,” she answered promptly. 
seems to be the hand of fate in thi 
meeting me here, of all places, and 
you’d been talking to this Bermu 
What’s his name?” e | 

“Cyril Whitecliff.”’ & | 

“That doesn’t sound Jewish.” | 

“Well, I suppose it was originally 
berg, and the Cyril has an Eastern 


; 
you won't 


origin.”’ 
Allaire gave a hard smile. 
“That’s all right. It won’t k 
time I’ve had business dealings w 
and so far I’ve always got a 
My jewelry has gone piece by p 
earrings are pretty near ten-cen 
Not so good perhaps. I was. 
across the street to get some b 
turquoise matrix that you may 
went for the last bill for ¢ 
copper painting the schooner, 
say it nearly killed me. That 
there idle! I paid it just the othe 
it was like pulling teeth.” a 
“Wait a minute,” I said. “Sta 
where you are.” =| 
I stepped back into the shop and. 
the office, where Mrs. Fairchild an 
were still talking. They looked up 
ingly. ee 
“Tt’s all right, Cyril. Ty 
schooner.” | 
“Oh, come now, Mr. Stirling 
“I ran into her owner, Miss F 
just outside, getting gas. I’m going! 
her in here to write. me an 0: der 
schooner.” 
‘““My word!” Cyril gasped. 
“She thinks we want her for ru 
ning,” I said. “So don’t undecei 
On the other hand, don’t say anyt. 
confirm that idea. I’ve made it p 
that she’s not only to be a silen 
but a deaf one.” ’ 
“But, Mr. Stirling —— 
expostulated. 


} 


“And I want that string of lapi 
that’s in the show case, Mrs. F 
She stared at me, dazed. 

“Why, that’s a good string, 
about the only real thing in the 
tain Fairchild bought it for me 
I’ve marked it fifty dollars. V 
want with it?” 

“Our first trade,” I said; “to 
bargain. Call it cumshaw, 
lagniappe. When dealing with 
can’t be a piker.” 

“You're jolly well right,” 
“But after she signs the or 
spoke the Phenician trader. F 

“Now mind you,” I cauti 
give anything away. Let her | 
embarking indirectly on a car’ 
and easy money—if rum-running ™ 
ever that.” 

I went out again. Allaire loo 
inquiringly. ‘ 

(Continued on Page 97) 
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Jontinued from Page 94) 
lright,” Isaid. “My prospective 
eem to think your schooner would 
e trick.” d 
t to see them,”’ Allaire said. 
t you to come into the shop.” 
(yas No indecision in her face as she 
#f the car. On the contrary, she 
(t as hard an expression as such a 
fe can sometimes wear. Allaire’s 
/ Anglican, like that of Mrs. Fair- 
with the difference that might be 
of their natures. Yet there was a 
s\ilarity about them. They had the 
tight noses, Allaire’s a little higher 
nd with the suspicion of a tilt. 
od like one of these cold hard 
ourt beauties, of which there are 
»>adamantine in a mercenary way. 
¢ am being a little unjust to Allaire, 
» er need was very great and her 
yas a proud but rebellious sister of 
rowing daily more humiliating. 
ywalked to the door, I made the 
ly error that has got many a per- 
wise fairly sensible into trouble. 
‘ering gratuitous information. For 
3 at all, I told Allaire that Mrs. 
} was going on this voyage with us. 
¢t may have been that, knowing 
tming Mrs. Fairchild as I did, it 
back of my mind that this would 
nmendation for the good care of 
‘oat and our safeguarding it from 
3 if the little schooner had been a 


- hop. 

iyvered immediately that Mrs. 
and Cyril were no less puzzled at 
siality of Allaire than was the girl 
theirs. She may have expected to 
;. Fairchild a sort of square-jawed 
¢ weather-beaten widow of a sea 
‘srident of voice from admonishing 
the jargon of ships. And perhaps 
coictured Cyril as a low-browed 
(rapacious Levantine pirates such 


: suggest the approach of middle 
na big, rangy, good-looking young 
i) an eager, boyish face and a mod- 
spectful manner. 

yril and Mrs. Fairchild, I think 
ai\rather looked for a sort of swag- 
cktailing post-graduate society 
10 happened to have a yacht of 
J}on her hands and was ready to 
tsome use that might pay its stable 
hv were therefore considerably sur- 
tisee a tall, supple, perfectly cos- 
fauty who was neither rakish nor 
a any stylish airs. Allaire gave 
4/uiet, searching glance from her 
eS, and a very pleasant smile. 

Ss ‘airchild is the widow of a Yankee 
(n and knows the ropes from sev- 
njleep-sea voyages,” I said. ‘Mr. 
‘was born in Bermuda, and like 
lish maritime colonists is at home 
tt of craft. So I think that be- 
‘we can take good care of your 
1 eagerly at Allaire. 

he my seafaring has been as deck 
an passenger ships, Miss Forsyth. 
always keen about boats, and as 
idger in St. George’s I used to go 
tishing on the reef with the local 
¢ Then for about eighteen months 
‘t keeper aboard one of the pilot 


ie you happen to come here?” 
ced. 
oked very much embarrassed. 
l Miss Forsyth, I—I always liked 
$ ra bit, and about six months ago 
t. Passengers took me on with his 
g quad. He wanted to make a 
¢me, and I did manage to win him 
mey. Then I had to be operated 
a sendicitis, and he left me on the 
ur quarters were near here, and 
a1 I got lodgings at Mrs. Fair- 
| and she gave me a job.” 
‘Sa surprise to me, as Cyril looked 
“1 poet or an actor of romantic réles 
ize fighter. Still, the bone and 
re all there, with an uncommon 
steady, if humorous, eyes. 
Win t much of a job,” Mrs. Fair- 
sf, “what with my business all 
dishrags, as Captain Fairchild 


- 


a 
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used to say sometimes about his sails. He 
was a thrifty man and used to nurse them 
along until, as he said, ‘The Lord Almighty 
reefed ’em.’ Not that he was ever really 
profane. But about all Cyril and I have 


had to do is to go round every so often and | 


mark down prices.” 

“Yes,’’ Cyril said, “‘and if we carry on as 
we're going we’ll soon be offering a pre- 
mium for somebody to take the stuff away; 
and most of it jolly good stuff, at that.” 

“T don’t wonder you feel desperate,” 
Allaire said in her cool voice. ‘‘I often feel 
that way myself. If there’s anything worse 
than being the penniless member of a rich 
set, I haven’t tried it yet. Several times 
I’ve been on the point of following Mr. 
Stirling’s example and looking for a job; 
but each time some moneyed friend has 
come along and offered me a commission to 
put a house in order, or run it and look after 
the children while they go abroad, or go 
myself as a companion of sorts.”’ 

“Why don’t you go in for antiques?” 
Iasked. ‘You are something of an expert, 
I’ve been told.” 

“Only in an amateur way, Pom. I know 
something about rugs and furniture and 
porcelain, and a little about pictures. But 
that doesn’t include any great knowledge 
of commercial values. We seem to be all in 
the same boat.” 

“Well, it shows how little you can tell,’ 
Mrs. Fairchild said. ‘I’ve looked at your 
picture in the society papers and magazines 
and thought what a happy girl you must 
be. It does seem like there was a fate in it.”’ 

“Are you superstitious, Mrs. Fairchild?”’ 
Allaire asked. ‘“‘Because I am. I believe 
that things like this don’t happen merely 
by accident.” 

“Captain Fairchild used to say that ev- 
erybody got their chance sometime, if they 
were able to recognize it. He missed his by 
putting his savings into the store instead of 
into a vessel, just before the war came.” 

Allaire glanced at her wrist watch. 

“T must go after Evelyn, Pom. I’ll give 
you an order for the Tinker. I’m sure you 
will take good care of her. Then I suppose 
my part of it stops.” 


“Yes, your active part. From now on 


we assume all costs, obligations and risks.”’ | 


Allaire seated herself at the desk and | 


briefly wrote out the order. 


‘‘She was put in shape to sell about a | 


month ago. I thought I was going to get 
rid of her, but the prospective purchaser 
decided she was too deep-drafted for Florida 
waters. He bought a center board schooner.” 

“T will now give you a receipt,” I said, 
‘in which it will be stated that you are to 
receive a third interest in all profits to ac- 


crue from the use of your schooner and to | 


continue sole owner, of course.” 

“How about insurance?”’ Allaire asked. 

“Well, considering the nature of our 
trade, I should say the matter of insurance 
is a risk that you will be obliged to take.” 

“Of course; I forgot.” 

“Besides, Miss Forsyth,’’ Cyril reminded 
her, “‘your risk is only of property.” 

It was a subtle touch. It could have 
meant the personal risk of danger from the 
sea or that of personal liberty, or both. 

I wrote the document, which in the na- 
ture of the situation, as Allaire saw it, 
could be no more than a gentlemen’s agree- 
ment, if such is possible for unlawful traffic, 
and naturally not legally valid. 
peared to satisfy her, but I could see that 


It ap- | 


Cyril, on glancing over it, had something on | 


his mind and I could guess what this was. | ; 


He wondered just where I came in. I | 


caught his eye with a significant warning 
that he was to make no comment. 


Allaire said that she must go. One might | 


have expected a girl in her position to show 
a little disquiet, but she did not. Then as 
we walked out through the shop I calmly 
made free with Mrs. Fairchild’s stock in 
trade as I had already warned her. Step- 
ping behind the show case, I took out the 
really handsome string of lapis lazuli. 


““You said a few moments ago that you | 


were going to buy some beads in the ten- | 


cent store, Allaire. Mrs. Fairchild wants 
you to accept these.”’ 

Allaire looked at the string. 

“Why, Pom, they’re lovely! 
child, you really mustn’t.” 

My landlady looked equally pleased. She 
was an impulsive woman and had fallen 
completely under the spell of Allaire’s 
charm. 

“‘T want you to have them, Miss Forsyth. 
They are not ordinary stock. They were 
brought me by my husband from Naples. 
There are some corals, too, if you would like 
them better.”’ 


Mrs. Fair- 
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The ‘Mechanical Hand” that CHR is Eon 


How It Serves You 


The Bendix Drive is the connecting link between 
your starting motor and the engine of your auto- 
mobile. When you step on your starter, you make 
an electric connection between the battery and the 
motor —thus suddenly rotating the motor shaft on 
which the Bendix Drive is mounted. This moves 
the pinion gear of the Bendix Drive over into mesh 
with the gear on the flywheel of the engine..... 
cranks it..... starts the engine ..... then auto- 
matically lets go, and waits until you need it again. 


The efficient dependable service rendered by the 
Bendix Drive is evidenced by the fact that it has 
won its place as standard equipment on the electric 
starters of a large majority of the world’s automo- 
biles and trucks. 


More than 4,000 dealers and garages supply genuine 
service parts for Bendix Drive. Insist on genuine parts 
should emergency necessitate replacements. The 
name “Bendix” is on each genuine part. Look for it! 
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has caused the 
great change in 
the appearance 
of men’s hair... 


OU cannot go into a theater, or 
a men’s club, or a business office, 
without noticing it— 


Somehow, well-dressed men have 
found a way to make the hair, the 
most conspicuous part of the appear- 
ance, look just as they want it to look 
at all times. 


It was not always so. 


Before Stacomb was introduced, 
men tried countless methods to make 
their hair stay in place—from old- 
fashioned pomades, whichonly matted 
the hair and made it greasy, to plain 
water, which kept it in place an hour 
at the most and then left it drier 
and more brittle than ever. 


Stacomb has changed all that 


Small wonder that they greeted 
Stacomb with such instant enthu- 
siasm! Here at last was something 
that would make the hair stay in 
place without harming it or making 
it sticky and unnatural-looking, 


Now Stacomb has become an im- 
portant part of the well-dressed man’s 
equipment. And today the great 
change which Stacomb has brought 
about is noticed everywhere. 


Men whose appearance used to be 
spoiled by hair that was out of place 
an hour after being brushed—now 
keep their hair constantly in perfect 
order. 


You can now get Stacomb in two 
forms—the original light, invisible 
cream in jars and tubes, and Liquid 
Stacomb, newly prepared for those who 
prefer it. Not sticky or gummy. At all 
drug and department stores. 


REG.U.S, PAT. OFF. 


KEEPS THE HAIR 


IN PLACE 


free Offer ae 


poratories, City 
Standard Lane Street, New Yor a gener- 
113 West e, free of charée, 
send ie of Stacomb- 
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“No; these are perfect; my color. I 
have never seen them strung this way, with 
gold beads between to match the gold 
flecks. They are really exquisite.” 

We went out and I put her in Mrs. Lee’s 
car. Her expression was now profoundly 
thoughtful. 

“T must say, Pom, I seem to be 
away for a good start.” 

“Tl say you’re getting away for a good 
sport,” I said. 

She seemed to hesitate a moment, then 
evidently thinking better of what she was 
about to say, gave me a nod and smile and 
drove off. 


getting 


Iv 


(ie back into the shop, I found my 
fellow conspirators, if it is fair to call 
them that, in a benumbed condition. Cyril 
looked excited, but Mrs. Fairchild had a 
somber expression. She shook her head 
at me. : 

“T don’t know about this, Mr. Stirling,’ 
she said. 

To tell the truth, I felt a bit guilty and so 
proceeded to defend myself with vigor. 

“Here’s a girl with a schooner on her 
hands and no money for the upkeep of it. 
She should have sold it for what she could 
get long ago. But she didn’t, because she 
couldn’t bring herself to accept any price 
offered. And now if Cyril knows what he’s 
talking about—and I should say he does— 
she’s got the chance to make the boat earn 
her something and still own it, with no risk 
to speak of. If she chooses to jump to the 
conclusion that we are going in for rum 
running, that’s her own fault.” 

“All the same, you ought to have told 
her,” Mrs. Fairchild murmured. 

“That would have ended it. She’s will- 
ing to let us have the boat for an unlawful 
traffic in which she thinks she sees a big 
profit; and considering her unfortunate 
position, I can’t say that I blame her. It’s 
not the beer and skittles people think to 
dance attendance on the rich for your bed 
and board, and for a proud girl like Allaire 
it must be the devil.” 

“All the same, it doesn’t seem quite 
straight,” Mrs. Fairchild said stubbornly; 
“she’s got a right to know what we really 
mean to do.” 

“But hang it all,” I protested, ‘‘she’d 
have laughed at the idea of what we pro- 
pose! And if you two wonder where I get 
that ‘we,’ I may as well tell you that I want 
in on this.’ 

Cyril nodded. 

“T had a hunch you would, Mr. Stirling, 
and that’s the reason I couldn’t quite see 
your third-share idea. It ought to have 
been four.” 

“T thought of that, too, and waived it,’’ 
I said. ‘‘For one thing, I don’t think that 
Allaire Forsyth would have taken less than 
a third, and in fact she’s entitled to that 
when you stop to think. I’ll go as sailing 
master, if you like, and you can pay me 
what you think to be a fair wage out of the 
profits of the venture. The next important 
point is, how much cash can we raise be- 
tween us for initial expenses?”’ 

Mrs. Fairchild looked distressed. 

“There now, Mr. Stirling, that’s just the 
trouble. After this forced sale of my cot- 
tage, I doubt if I’ll have anything left, after 
I’ve paid my bills, except that rickety old 
flivver that’s all falling to pieces.” 

“The motor’s all right,’ Cyril said. 
“We'll take it out and load it aboard and 
trade it off for coconuts or something.” He 
looked down at his big, bony left hand, on 
the little finger of which was a heavy gold 
ring with a good-sized diamond set deeply 
in the safe old-fashioned way. ‘That 
stone’s been valued at about four hundred 
dollars. The ring belonged to my father, 
who was second steward on one of the old 
Quebec Steamship Company boats. It was 
given him by the mother of a little boy he 
saved from drowning. I’ll pawn it.” 

“Well,” I said, “I’ve got five hundred 
dollars; Liberty Bonds that a sanitarium 
would probably have got some day if I’d 
stuck on in the boiler factory. That goes 
into the pool.” 

“Then you get a share, Mr. Stirling.” 
Cyril waved his hands. “I say, let’s you 
and I split a third lay. You’re to be cap- 
tain and I’ll be crew, steward and super- 
cargo—commercial agent, so to speak.” 

“You’re on, Cyril. Then that’s that. 
We will just go liquidate, then run down to 
Marblehead and bring the schooner here.” 


Vv 


Nh PASS briefly over the events of the 
next fortnight, I wired to the boatman 
at Marblehead who had the care of the 
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Tinker—so named not after a mender of 
tinware but the small-sized run of mack- 
erel—to advise him that I was coming to 
get the little schooner as per written order 
from her owner. 

Cyril and I left that same night. We 
found the little schooner all that I had 
hoped and a bit more, because poor Jack 
Forsyth had lacked funds to convert her 
completely into a yacht as regards her cabin 
plan. Or perhaps he may have had in mind 
that she might ultimately bring more for 
fishing than for yachting. Amidships, be- 
low decks, the hold space had been sheathed 
up neatly enough, but not bulkheaded off 
into saloon and staterooms. She was about 
fifty-five feet water line, but all boat, with 
broad beam and full bilges, which would 
give her stability and space for the sort of 
goods we purposed to barter in. She was as 
I imagined South Sea traders to be, but ona 
smaller scale, her fish hold serving not only 
as trade room but with plenty of space for 
Cyril and myself to rig our simple accom- 
modations, thus leaving the whole after 
cabin at the disposition of Mrs. Fairchild. 

We got out around Cape Cod in a clear 
strong nor’wester. It took us down around 
Nantucket Shoals and then on a close reach 
until it left us off Barnegat, when we worked 
in to Beach City early in the morning of the 
third day. 

Mrs. Fairchild was delighted with the 
little vessel, and, as might have been ex- 
pected of a woman whose horizon had been 
several times widely opened by deep-sea 
voyages, then cramped and carked by 
vexations of the land, by this time en- 
thusiastic over the whole idea and anxious 
to be off. Her personal misfortunes were 
being bruited about by that merciless little 
set that exists for every woman struggling 
in a small community, and she confided in 
me that for her, as her husband used to say: 


“Blow east, blow west; 
The wind that blows, that wind is best.” 


Then curiously enough we spent a week 
of active trade right there in Beach City, 
and this was an interesting and educational 
study in the working of people’s minds. If 
Mrs. Fairchild had plastered her front win- 
dows with red-lettered selling-out posters, 
the interest shown would have been very 
slight. But on its being noised about that 
she was willing to trade with no real money 
in the transaction, the store was besieged 
with folk who had certain what might be 
called articles de luxe that they were tired 
of and desired to exchange for necessities. 
As a result, she was offered such articles as 
phonographs and radio sets, small marine 
motors and even furs, in exchange for 
clothes and standard commodities. Nat- 
urally, we had no use for furs; but we did 
manage to pick up half a dozen bicycles and 
a few more of the little hand sewing ma- 
chines so popular with sailors and on which 
Cyril placed a high value; also some old- 
fashioned music boxes which he said might 
be worth their weight in gold. We got also 
one small mechanical piano in trade for 
some bulky articles such as refrigerators. 

Our aim always was to reduce bulk for 
small and preferably gleaming articles of 
equivalent value. Cyril, who knew native 
psychology, placed a tremendous value on 
glitter. 

Right there on Main Street we traded a 
couple of the big three-burner oil stoves for 
some of the old-fashioned small ones and 
a lot of electric torches with a stock of 
batteries. 

But Cyril drew the line at firearms, say- 
ing that to trade in such wares might get us 
into a lot of trouble. 

“Rum running and gun running are in 
the same class,” he said. “Profitable, but 
risky. Besides you’re too apt to be pirated 
if suspected of having either.’ 

It got to be a sort of popular sport of the 
local people to drop in for a trade, and this 
suggested to Cyril’s commercial mind an- 
other development of such an affair as 
ours—to buy up the stocks of such money- 
losing stores as this, put them in a ware- 
house, then trade them off for the particular 
sort of small articles best suited for barter in 
remote regions. In this connection I re- 
membered an army friend of my father’s 
who had shown us one day a very handsome 
creese, or wavy-bladed Moro sword, inlaid 
with gold along the runneling and the hilt 
set with a multitude of seed pearls. A na- 
tive of Sulu, back in 1900, had refused 
twenty-five dollars gold for it, then eagerly 
traded it for a worn pair of spat putties and 
a campaign hat. 

Some African explorer has stated that one 
could cross the Dark Continent more safely 


December 


with a barrel organ than with a 
riflemen; and it was Kipling, I belj 
said that if a pair of breeches we; 
ashore on a cannibal island, the 
found them would be king before nj 
bearing this in mind, I suggested 
specialize a little in musical ing; 
and trousers. There may be g¢ 
wild and terrifying about an un 
man—witness the Highlanders, 9 
from Hell—but pants give him 

social prominence. Cyril | 
in the main, but warned that natj 
more sophisticated than in Columb; 
and always whimsical. ; 

“The beggars understand yaly 
he said; “but one thing you ea 
count on: If they see something | 
happens to take their fancy, how 
fling, they must have it at any eos 
tenths of native trade is being 
guesser.”’ 

This whimsicality, I may say in 
is by no means confined to savages, 
a collector of porcelains who is not 
who would, I am sure, go six mont 
out a drink for a rare piece, and 
porcelains he most likes strong wat 
ladies, with all their opportunities 
will often fix their hearts on some 
gewgaw and want that or nothin 
the simple native has not this ¢ 
shop. t 

The combination of Mrs. Fy 
knowledge of relative and Cyril's 
values with my own insistence on 
of space—for I argued that we n 
fit from time to time to take on ¢ 
tively bulky cargo in barter as > 
along—resulted in our finally assey 
selected line of stock and enorm 
ducing the bulk of what we had 
with, all this without a cent of 
changing hands. It was an intere 
son in trade economics, since we 
propose to offer anything for mo 
either there or elsewhere until ou 
with whatever we might be able to; 
exchange. After all, this was th 


mental principle of commerce, pu 

profit since the very beginning of t 

ized world. i 
At last, after some of our stuff 


tually changed ownership th 
times, Cyril threw up his hands wi 
ture of finality. ; 
“Let’s call a halt or we may be 
winter. When it gets so that west 
the forty-year-old grand piano 
Fairchild’s cottage and work down 
a flivver motor without the car, a§ 
in fairly good condition, and finally 
with the complete costumery of 
Hell-Hello Burlesque Company, } 
to quit. That was a good trade, 
Fifty collapsible fawn-colored opé 
fifty pairs of tortoise-shell spectacle 
fifty shrimp-pink girls’ lawn-pal 
tumes, mostly mosquito net and d 
fifty butterfly nets to match, with 
mess of grease paint and rouge and! 
gear, also used. We ought to doso} 
with that—if ever we get far eno 
river.” & 
We decided then to sail. The Tit 
a squat, roomy dinghy with a de 
engine, and we had also picked up 
dory. Our trade goods by this time 
increasing in value, had becomesos| 
in bulk that it was no great task f 
and me to truck the bales i of ao 


the landing and get them off abo: 
we were now a commercial vessel a! 
yacht, it was necessary to have | ju 
in order. I attended to this detail, 
not clearing for any foreign port, as 
posed to work down the coast, to 
finally from some point in a 
I had by this time made the li 
comfortable and livable, stowing ¢ 
in such fashion as to leave space f 
and myself to billet ourselves in tl 
room amidship, so that Mrs. F 
could have the cabin to herself. Th 
was at the foot of the companionw 
Jack Forsyth had caused to 
down into the part built for 
the bulkhead of which he had 
ward; a good enough arrangement 
that it made it necessary to work 
engine in very confined space. 
Our little ship was all ready fors 
and trade goods compactly sto 
and fuel tanks filled with some 
of the latter securely lashed on 
then, just as we were all set to 
fell. I had, at Allaire’s reques 
her to say that at last we were 
She had returned to town an 
(Continued on Page 101) 
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apartment that she inhabited be- 
if visits. As I had intimated that 
s no reason for her to be in evi- 
associated with the venture, the 
Hg I expected was what now oc- 


iree of us were busy straightening 
gs below preparatory to getting 
ay when a shore boat bumped 
i. I went on deck and was frozen 
ror to see Allaire. But that was 
»t of it. In a dismay too deep for 
, discovered immediately that here 
sonly Allaire but Allaire’s luggage, 
h she had come not to wish us bon 


¢ut to voyage with us. 


vI 


/& was no time to take counsel with 
hers. Neither did it look as if any 
it ould be of the least avail. Allaire 
7: an unruffled ‘“‘Good morning, 
nen directed her boatman to pass 
| aboard, this consisting of two big 
fitted bag and a rug roll, her usual 
‘a yachting cruise. 
pss and aghast, I received these ar- 
¢deck. Allaire paid her boatman, 
y'e me her hand and came aboard 
nonchalance of what as a matter 
tue was—the owner. 
y Jecided to go with you,” she said. 
1) say you might look a little more 
¢ Where’s Mrs. Fairchild?” 
syuestion was answered by Mrs. 
3's bright head appearing through 
1. She stared at Allaire stupefied, 
for a second. Cyril, busy stowing 
rward, was not yet aware of our 
di guest. 


here I am,” said Allaire. ‘I hope 
ot mind. To tell the truth, Pom, I 
60 go with you from the moment 
‘me Mrs. Fairchild was going.”’ 
‘my dear girl,’’ I protested, ‘‘this 
‘be a pretty rough cruise.” 
¢| it can’t be any worse than that 
Le of mine. When I found I wasn’t 
dor any visit until after the first of 
%: at least any that I wanted to ac- 
ented my cubicle for the winter. 
un Palm Beach the second week in 
nm so I thought I’d get you to drop 
| ere and save railroad fares.” 
s1 was nothing much to say to this. 
td Allaire that our first stop would 
bh. be the Bahamas, so that Palm 
as on our way. 
‘ame up at this moment and I was 
‘admire his nerve and presence of 
Ine would have thought from his 
('t respectful welcome that the one 
(ded for the success of our voyage 
‘Te’s presence there. 
h is tipping, Miss Forsyth. Makes 
iv’ of it.” 
Sr 


s/"airchild took her cue from Cyril. 
o\shall have the cabin, of course. 
ose has been cleaned and painted 
Vl 


you stow me away as far as Palm 
Allaire asked. ‘I don’t think I'll 
way, and I’m not a bad quarter- 


two men can shift in there. 


h’sa good name for it, but you’ll do 
hjof the sort. You are all to stay 
ya are and I’ll occupy the foc’sle 


¢ just as you like,” I said. “The 
e's not so bad if you’re a good 


n hat and more,” said Allaire. “I’ve 
elugh yachting to be an able seaman. 
n| think you would mind.” 

it!” Cyril echoed. ‘‘We’re proud, 
Ne A delighted. Please consider me 


Ve then,” said Allaire, smiling, “since 

9 ve in the foc’sle, I’m crew. You 
ve worse, too, captain, if I do say it 

t) In’t.” 

ll ght,” I said. “Then get forward 

‘n} and man the windlass.” 

‘ve me a dangerous look, then sa- 

a1 went forward. 


she sort turned out by Girl Scouts. 
mit have gone into Central Africa 
a # safari, more of the luxuries of 
ated on woolly heads than most of us 
home; but rough camp would 
ve appealed to her, I thought. 
*} Was a fresh nor’wester blowing, and 
: ng about the most precious 
carried and a commodity we could 
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not afford except in urgent need, we planned 
to work almost entirely under sail. The 
mainsail was already hoisted, and Cyril and 
I now swung on the foresail halyards, then 
manned the windlass. 

The cable was hove short when Allaire 
popped up through the hatch. She was, 
for a long-haired A.B., becomingly cos- 
tumed in white sweater, short sport skirt, 
woolen stockings, sponge-rubber deck 
shoes and chamois gloves. The only note of 
color was an orange tam. I had never 
thought of her as a particularly robust girl 
and was now a bit surprised to see how she 
filled out her clothes. We were also to dis- 
cover that her claim to being a sailor was no 
idle boast. 

Cyril was so fascinated that he stopped 
heaving. 

“Break her out,’’ I snapped, and started 
aft to take the wheel. 

But Mrs. Fairchild had anticipated this 
maneuver, and before I got there was al- 
ready putting the helm down. It struck me 
that whatever might or might not be said 
for and against our venture, we had at least 
a competent ship’s company. 

So away we went and headed out for open 
sea. I took the wheel and Mrs. Fairchild 
went below to prepare some food. Allaire 
came aft, and giving me a bleak, autumnal 
look from her yellow eyes, went down to 
help. It was plain to me that I had got 
away for a bad start with this girl, but that 
was nothing compared to what I might ex- 
pect if she were to find out how I had let 
her fool herself about our actual intentions. 
I did not believe that any amount of argu- 
ment would convince Allaire that what we 
proposed to attempt was more than a pif- 
fling venture. But I saw a very real dan- 
ger—that if she were to find us out she 
might bully us into really attempting what 
she thought to be the object of the voyage. 

Once outside, the fresh nor’wester took us 
on the quarter. It was a sparkling, glitter- 
ing day, but not cold. Allaire came up and 
asked to take the wheel. She soon proved 
herself entirely able to steer a true compass 
course, which, as we ran offshore, was no 
easy matter in the puffs and with a choppy 
quartering swell. But then she was used to 
the boat, having cruised one summer with 
her brother Jack. Watching her now, I 
realized what a flood of saddened reminis- 
cence this must bring and felt repentant for 
my ungracious reception of her. Also I 
admired the cheerful face she turned to con- 
ditions that would have plunged most girls 
into gloom. 

“This is good, Pom,” she said presently. 
“Nothing like being on your own.” 

“Tt beats the boiler factory,’”’ I admitted. 

‘So it does yachting, where you eat and 
drink and sleep too much. No everlasting 
bridge and mah-jongg to kill time.” 

“You are apt to find it dull in Florida 
just now, aren’t you?” 

“Perhaps. But there’s a reason for my 
going. I learned the other day that a friend 
of mine, a rich man twice divorced, is going 
South on his yacht right after New Year’s. 
It’s ostensibly a yachting party—Palm 
Beach and Miami and Nassau and Havana. 
But he wants a Southern winter base, sort 
of fishing camp, and his idea is to buy a key 
and build on it. I know him very well and 
know his tastes, and I thought I might scout 
a little and possibly find a location that 
would suit him.”’ 

“Why the gratuitous service, Allaire?” 

“Tt wouldn’t be quite that. I know pre- 
cisely what he wants, and if I find it I might 
get a four months’ option, then wire him to 
come and look it over. If the place hap- 
pened to suit him, I would stand to make a 
good turnover.” 

I shook my head. 

“A little risky, Allaire. If he didn’t, then 
you would be stuck for the option.” 

““That’s a chance I’d have to take. I 
wouldn’t give much for the option. I know 
where I can borrow the money if the propo- 
sition looks good enough.” She hesitated, 
then said, ‘““You know my prospective 
client. He’s Nick Sayles.” 

“Of course. I might have guessed. He’s 
a good sort and no piker. All the same, I 
should say that your idea is taking too long 
a chance. Look, Allaire, you say you like 
this better than yachting, and you’ve got a 
third interest in the venture. We appraise 
the value of Mrs. Fairchild’s stock as equal 
to that of the boat, so she is in for a third, 
and Cyril and I have scraped up about a 
thousand dollars cash between us, which, 
with our trained services, we figure at a 
third to be shared equally between us. Now 
it’s manifestly impossible for you and Mrs 
Fairchild to remain aboard a rum runner 
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actively engaged in that risky and unlawful 
traffic, but you both could stop on aboard if 
we were to abandon the rum running for 
legitimate trade.” 

“What sort of trade?”’ Allaire asked sus- 
piciously. 

‘Old-fashioned barter.’’ And I outlined 
briefly and as convincingly as I was able our 
actual intention, without stating it as such. 
one it was a wasted effort and left Allaire 
cold. 

“Too visionary, Pom. Like treasure 
hunting. If there was anything in it, some- 
body would have done it long ago.” 

“That’s just what they did, from time 
immemorial.” 

“Well, they would be doing it still.’’ 

“So they are, in many parts of the world. 
It was the founding of the Astor fortune and 
a good many others since.” 
fee slow and uncertain and deadly 

u nag 

“But it wouldn’t be dull,’ I protested. 
“And it would solve your immediate prob- 
lems of where and how to live. Why not 
give it a tryout?” 

“No, I want more and quicker action. 
I’ve reached a point, got in a jam, where I 
don’t give a hang about the ethics of the 
thing. You stick to your original idea and 
I’ll manage somehow. All the same, it’s 
good of you to want me, Pom.” 

I groaned in spirit. It did not need a 
crystal ball to show me what we must look 
like to Allaire when she discovered how she 
had been duped; or, to be exact, how we 
three had let her dupe herself. It was her 
idea that, lacking sufficient funds to pur- 
chase any great amount of contraband, we 
counted on being able to trade off the goods 
below for alcoholics enough to give us a 
start, a stake for future operations. She 
had not asked for particulars as to how we 
hoped to accomplish this or to dispose of 
our cargo, but evidently took it for granted 
that we had made our arrangements for 
doing so with some of the guild at Beach 
City. 

Presently she put me on the rack by ask- 
ing, “‘ Why are you so sure that the schooner 
mayn’t be seized, Pom, or pirated or some- 
thing?” 

“Because we are not going to carry any 
contraband where patrol and pirate craft 
hang out.” 

‘All the same, you might just happen to 
fall foul of one.” 

“Yes, you might get held up almost any- 
where these days, either on sea or land. We 
might hit a reef, for that matter. But with 
painstaking care we hope to avoid those 
things.” 

Allaire glanced at the compass and gave 
the wheel a spoke. . ; 

“What could you and Cyril do if a pirate 
held you up when youhadacargo? You’ve 
got no guns, have you?”’ 

“Don’t worry,’ I said. ‘‘When we start 
to run a cargo of rum we are pretty apt to 
have some means of defending it.” 

“Yes, I should imagine so. You and 
Cyril are not precisely the sort of men to see 
your goods grabbed off without a fight, I 
should say.”’ She looked at me with a 
gleam in her tawny eyes, and I writhed. 
‘After all, there is a lot of romance in it, 
Pom.” 

“Ts there? Well, I suppose from one 
point of view there’s romance in any sort of 
outlawry, especially at sea. But so there is 
in lots of legitimate pursuits where you have 
to match your brain against elemental 
forces part of the time and other human 
brains the other. The bigger the commer- 
cial profit and the greater the risks, the 
more the romance, I suppose.”’ 

“‘T wish I could go with you, Pom,” 

““So you can, for any legitimate venture. 
It’s up to you.” 

“Well, I think it’s dear of you to put it 
that way. But right now there’s just one 
thing that interests me, and that’s money. 
You must feel the same way about it. If 
you happen to be to the manor born, it’s 
too humiliating to be an intermittent guest 
in other people’s manors, with your 
wretched attic in between.” 

“Look here, Allaire,’’ I said desperately, 
“why don’t you marry? Pick out a rich 
one, like Nick Sayles, and marry him. That 
would solve your problems.” 

“Oh, come, Pom, you know as well as I 
do that for a girl like me to commit cold- 
blooded premeditated matrimony with ava- 
rice aforethought is a worse crime than mur- 
der or burglary or a suicide pact. The only 
sanction for it is to benefit your family. 
Since I haven’t any, that doesn’t enter in.” 


(T0 BE CONTINUED) 
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famous Doctor 


ats 
Sauerkraut 
Jor Breaklast 


*C\AUERKRAUT has its legitimate 

place in the properly balanced 
diet,” said a nationally famous doctor 
the other day. “I eat it often, even 
frequently for breakfast. In the morn- 
ing we often crave certain fruits and 
foods. I satisfy this desire by sauer- 
kraut. Its lactic ferments have a 
hygienic influence. This has been a 
practice or habit of mine for years.” 


The value of sauerkraut as a food has 
long been recognized in certain Euro- 
pean countries, and Americans — 
whose interest in diet has been awak- 
ened in recent years, are fast making 
a favorite of this savory and health- 
ful form of cabbage. Not only families 
are adopting it as a regular part of 
their daily or weekly menu, but hos- 
pitals, sanitariums, hotels, cafeterias 
and restaurants are offering it to their 
patients and patrons— as proved by 
the thousands of letters in our files. 


The roll of illustrious men who have 
paid their tribute to sauerkraut is a 
long one—Metchnikoff, the Russian 
who succeeded Pasteur as head of the 
famous Institute in Paris; Pasteur 
himself, Dr. Arnold Lorand, of Carls- 
bad, who wrote “Health Through 
Rational Diet”; Virchow in Germany; 
Hindhede in Denmark; Dr. Harvey 
W. Wiley, Dr. John Harvey Kellogg, 
Dr. William S. Sadler and scores of 
others. 


It will be to your great advantage to 
learn all you can about this remark- 
able food. Write for the booklet — 
sent free—offered below. It not only 
contains valuable information and 
truths about sauerkraut, but a score 
or more of tested ways to prepare 
this succulent dish. 


Sauerkraut may be purchased at grocer- 
ies, delicatessen stores and meat markets. 


THE NATIONAL KRAUT. PACKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION Clyde, Ohio 


Sendforthis — 

Interesting © — 
Booklet \\ 

FREE 


scancucuccousuaensceneneenesaeteanegeeansnseseussanen 
The National Kraut Packers’ Association, 
Clyde, Ohio 

Please send me postpaid your free booklet “* Sauer- 
kraut as a Health Food,”’ with new tested recipes. 


Name 


Address 


City and State — P35 
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THE MOST HEAT FOR THE LEAST MONEY 


THE SATURDAY 


i 
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G1 HH 


No. 29 


Heater shown is No. 29 


with andirons. Finish, 
oxidized brass. Price, east 
of Mississippi, 


$43 


CV) 


Nine exclusive fea- 
tures are nine rea- 
sons for the excep- 
tional efficiency 
and service of 
Welsbach Radiant 
Heaters—nine 
reasons why you 
should insist upon 
the Welsbach name 
if you want the 
most heat for the 
least money. 


Cro 


WELSBACH 


RADIA 


| 


{Sys 


AWarm Welcome 
= Home at the End 
of the Day 


yee won’t mind the long, cold journey 
each night when you know that awaiting 
_you at home is the jolly glow and tingling 
warmth of a Welsbach Radiant Heater. The 
discomforts of zero weather fade into mellow 
content at a twist of its self-lighter. 


Welsbach Radiant Heat is unsurpassed for 
that extra warmth needed in your home nine 
months of the year. Direct, active, penetrat- 
ing, there is nothing like it to warm you while 
dressing, before your furnace gains headway, 
to heat that room that always seems cold, or 
to banish the chill that creeps in at night after 
the furnace has been banked. 


The Welsbach Radiant Heater. is unique in 
its method of producing and distributing heat. 
The moment you twist the self-lighter key, you 
are enveloped in a flood of sunlike warmth, 
thrown off from gleaming, incandescent 
glowers. It is heat unequalled for effectiveness, 
instant response and economy. 


Three seasons of the year, day in and day out, 
the usefulness of a Welsbach Radiant Heater 
is unlimited. It saves you coal and keeps you 
warm; it is clean, odorless and cheerful. Its 
brilliant, ember-like glow gives you all the 
colorful charm of an open fire, while the trim 
elegance of the heater, even when unlighted, 
lends a decorative touch to your room. 


Your gas company or dealer will help you 
choose the model best suited to your needs. 
Prices from $15 to $95, east of the Mississippi. 


COMPANY, Gtoucester City, New Jersey 


Member American Gas Association 


SELF~LIGHTING 


\EATERS 
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hugging the inside of a sharp curve, she 


glimpsed a jam ahead of her, and with the. 


unconscious promptitude of the born me- 
chanie she gave her car the brakes and 
shut off the spark and pulled up to a sharp 
halt in the very face of an agonized crowd 
that rushed toward her with upraised hands 
and shouts of warning. 

“Hey, Babe! The bridge is down!”’ 

She jumped out and walked to the para- 
pet. The old iron bridge, its back broken 
squarely in two, lay in the bed of the river, 
held down on one end by a demolished mo- 
tor truck weighted down with four thousand 
feet of green hemlock. 

“Anybody hurt?” Babe asked. 

They pointed to the truck driver, angrily 
denouncing the town authorities and swear- 
ing with blue intensity that he would have 
the law on them. 

“Oh, you’re going to sue us!” said the 
bobbed-haired stage driver, taking charge. 
“First you smash our bridge, then you 
want us to pay you for the job, eh?” 

She looked down into the river. 

“How much did your load weigh?” de- 
manded Babe. 

“T didn’t have on no load at all!”’ angrily 
cried the driver. 

‘All right,’”’ she replied, ‘‘we’ll weigh it. 
If it’s over six tons with your truck, the 
town’s going to sue you.” 

The fellow opened his mouth to say 
something, but he held his peace and tried 
to maintain his fierce aspect. 

“Johnny,” said Babe to one of the by- 
standers, ‘‘you take charge. Don’t lose a 
stick of that timber. Weigh it wet.” The 
crowd broke into a loud laugh. She turned 
to the crestfallen driver. ‘‘Now if you 
want to sign a release, we will let you go, 
peaceable. We were going to put up a new 
bridge anyway.” 

But the fellow would be double-barreled 
blank if he would sign anything. At the 
moment he felt grievously that he was the 
injured party, and it was in his mind to get 
a competence for the rest of his life out of 
this accident. He could name a dozen men 
who had gone through bridges and stopped 
work for the remainder of their days on the 
proceeds. 

“Just because you’re wearing pants,”’ he 
said contemptuously, ‘‘you can’t bully 
me.” 

He sat down on a rock and looked de- 
termined. 

“Get a gang and yank it out, Johnny,” 
said Babe. “‘This fellow wants to help the 
town pay for the new bridge.” 

She eyed the fellow with a dry smile. She 
took out her notebook, laden with its day’s 
memos of matching ribbon, separator rings, 
spoiled sausage and what not; and resting 
her foot on the running board, she wrote, 
on her knee, Sheriff, the dog, supervising 
with a cocked ear: 

“T hereby absolve the town of Belden- 
ville, in the presence of witnesses, from all 
damages to me and my truck, for the 
breaking of the Red Bridge under my load 
of timber on the morning of September 20, 
1924.” 

“If you know what’s good for you,” 
Babe said, handing the driver the release, 
‘you will sign that. You fellows can’t read 
a sign that says six tons.” 

The driver glumly studied the paper. He 
looked over the bridge at the wreckage; 
the current was already piling the load on 
the rocks. 

“All right,” he said crustily, and snatch- 
ing the pen from her hand he wrote his 


ame. 

Babe called two men from the crowd to 
sign as witnesses. Then she took out her 
notarial seal and punched her official ap- 
proval into the document. 

“Now we will help you get your load 
out,” said Babe generously. 

She gave some directions. No one thought 
of questioning her. She had the habit of as- 
suming command. When she saw blocks 
and tackles slung and the capsized motor 
truck slowly turning on its side to the tugs 
of a pair of cattle, she backed around and 
moved off down the road. Half a mile be- 
low she turned across an old wooden 
bridge by Felton’s and up a road that was 
scarcely more than a wheel track. It wasa 
pent road that wise forefathers had pre- 
empted for just such an emergency. But it 
had been built for horses and cattle, not 
motor cars. Huge bowlders protruded, and 
the stage driver edged her car up the steep 
bank to pass them. At a ramshackle house 


off like a zero-hour bombardment | 
Huns when she set forward again. 7 
lurched heavily into a hog hole, a) 
natty young man beside her was { 
violently against her. 


modishly reaching from pocket to F 
instead of from buttonhole to pocke 


ished finger nails especially inyit 
scorn. Likewise his silk socks. H\ 
were cowlike in their liquid depths; 
less, thought Babe, he had a roman 
position. 

It was one when they drew up tot! 
office; and with a celerity that belie; 
begun at daybreak, she began unl\ 
her wagon. With the mail on one sh} 


unconscious of the throng of villagers 
ing the rail. The natty young man ea 
“Where is the new road?” he asi, 
“You’re looking for a job on thi 
road, are you?’’ said Babe. ‘Well, 
are, they are finishing up this we 
don’t want any help.” | 
“Not so,’”’ he said apologetically. |j 
wanted to see it.” f 
“T’m going right along up, if y } 
wait ten minutes,” said Babe agreelly 


the little hill, Sheriff on the running\o: 
wagging salutes of home-coming } 
friends in the street. Two miles nor th 
came to a barricade reading Positivy 
Passing, and here she stopped to let I'p 
senger down. He started forward 0 
forbidden macadam at once as if IW 
bound for somewhere. A dusty you!m 
in corduroys and high laced boots, oi 
ing the road gang, came up laughi 
moved the barricade for the prie® 
Babe. He paused, a foot on the rill 
board, coddling the grateful Sheri 
whom he seemed on terms of 
equality. h 
“You are the lucky one, Babe,” §J 


this afternoon. What’s on the pro}! 
moving somebody’s barn, or somet! 

Babe laughed back; but her eyes fil 
the disappearing figure of her pat 


“It’s probably on a string 
neck. That’s the usual trick. | 
it into the palm of his hand witha 
his neck. Did you frisk him, Bab 
inquired innocently. 


said. 


perch and up the steps, the dog opel 
door with his teeth, and dashed 1! 
report to his master that once more 
brought his mistress safe into port. 
had a way of taking all the credit 
self for every one of these expedit 
town that had been going on daily f 
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“The Cheney is an artistic tri- 
umph. Never before have I heard 
an instrument which so perfectly 
reproduces the artist’s voice—and 
the very timbre of the orchestra. 
“I regard The Cheney as a 
great musical educator, for its 
true interpretation of the world’s |} 
masterpieces will bring into the | \\| 
home a more intimate knowledge Hi| 
of music and the personalities of 

great artists.” 


(Signed) fee fiat 


Dramatic Soprano, 
Chicago Civic | | 
MI} 


Opera Co, | 
et > 
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The GHENEY 


THE MASTER PHONOGRAPH 


As surely as the glorious music of master 
artists never loses its beauty, so The Cheney 
as a Christmas Gift never grows old. 

A book you may read and cast aside—a 
game you will play and wearily discard. 
But music—the perfect art of the world’s 
greatest musicians, as conveyed to you in 
your home through The Cheney, is a never- 
ending source of pleasure and inspiration. 

For this “master” instrument transmits 
perfectly the delicate touches and fine shad- 
ings of tone which mark the superlative 
work of a master. It reveals in all records 
beauty you never heard before. 


There is no other phonograph like The 
Cheney. There can be no other. For The 
Cheney is built on a principle totally differ- 
ent from that of the megaphone ordinarily 
used. Taking from the record every tone 
and overtone, it restores the full beauty 
often unavoidably dimmed in recording. 
Needle scratch is practically eliminated. 


Hear The Cheney and you will set a new 
standard for tone reproduction. See it, and 
you will find among its many beautiful 
models the finish and design that will most 
perfectly grace your home. 


CHENEY TALKING MACHINE COMPANY, Chicago, IIl. 


The Cheney costs no more than an ordinary phonograph—$100 upwards 
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The model illustrated is 
The SHERATON 


$475 


Che Christmas Gitt that never grows old 


The BUCKINGHAM 


$315 


MADE 


Deaters: In a few places, The Cheney 
franchise is open and offers a splendid 
opportunity. Write to us for detailed 
information. 
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(Continued from Page 102) 
than a year now. He licked his master’s 
hand, raced about, thumped his hocks on 
the floor and barked; and when Babe came 
in he sprang joyously to meet her. 

Joel, Babe’s husband, lay there in a 
harness they had put him in when they 
carried him home from the woods with a 
broken back the previous winter. A tree 
had fallen on him. He would never get up, 
but such was the indomitable spirit that it 
was always tomorrow or the next day at 
latest when he would be polishing an ax 
helve in his brawny hands. Stretched in 
his harness, staring at the ceiling that was 
his whole horizon, he listened to the patter 
of Babe as she moved swiftly about pre- 
paring their dinner. She told him of the 
bridge, the driver who guessed maybe he 
didn’t want his load weighed, the detour, of 
old Felton and his chicken dinner, how the 
new road was to be opened to traffic next 
week, and of the natty young man with the 
gun in his sleeve. 

She set the table by the bed. Between 
mouthfuls she talked incessantly, with 
breezy enthusiasm, as she fed Joel—and 
Sheriff, too, for Sheriff had his own seat 
and very passable table manners. Then 
there were the dishes to wash and the house 
to clean, for it was Saturday; and a cake 
she had promised Aunt Ivy; and the rec- 
ords of the church, of which she was treas- 
urer; and tax bills to be made out and ready 
for mailing; and the telephone to.answer. 

This instrument began to ring continu- 
ously on her arrival. Everybody wanted 
something—advice or help. If the steady 
drum fire of tasks that made her day had 
ceased for a moment, she might have come 
face to face with herself. She had no chance, 
and such was the stress that she hoped, half 
consciously, that the time might never 
come when she could sit down with idle 
hands and think. It was the common lot, 
made uncommon by the way she met it. 


THE SATURDAY 


Joel’s need had literally made her career. 
A woman’s job? Sure, it was a woman’s 
job. She knew of no dividing line. It was 
fifty-fifty. 

At five, accompanied by the ever- 
faithful Sheriff, she returned to the post 
office; and finding a long line of state-road 
laborers buying money orders with their 
pay, she shouldered her way into the in- 
closure, and with pen and blanks in hand 
took a seat at the window beside Homer, 
the worried old postmaster, and spelled 
out impossible Mediterranean names and 
counted and gave receipts for unconscion- 
ably dirty money. This construction gang 
had been here for a year now, living in tar- 
paper shacks on the new highway, and 
Babe had come to know some of them by 
name, even to pick up some of their queer 
lingo. 

Tonight everything was quiet. They 
were orderly, waited their turns patiently; 
with grimy hands they thrust in through 
the window sums of money that made her 
gasp. 

She wondered what stuff they lived on 
in their shanties that they could save so 
much for the sunshiny return home. It was 
a new race for her. Here in the valley 
where the English strain dated back to fifty 
years before the Revolution, these primi- 
tive Mediterranean nomads, who moved 
from shanty to shanty with their picks and 
shovels and dynamite, seemed to come from 
another planet. They had laws and cus- 
toms and leaders of their own; they had 
nothing in common with the undiluted 
American blood she had always known be- 
fore the coming of the new road that was 
making its way piecemeal down the little 
river valley. 

At six o’clock she rose, looking with dis- 
like at her fingers that had been burrowing 
in so much filthy lucre. 

“No more now, Tony,” she said with 
peremptory finality. ‘“‘Tell them to come 
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back after supper. Sette! Sette!’’ she ex- 
claimed, trying to get the idea over. She 
pointed to the clock and repeated “Sette! 
Sette!”’ 

And Tony, a swarthy padrone, catching 
her meaning, delivered a staccato order in 
his strange tongue, at which the line sagged 
limply and broke up. They were like so 
many sheep behind a bellwether. 

“You goin and get your supper, Homer,”’ 
commanded Babe. “‘T’ll sit tight till you 
come back.” 

She held her place until the postmaster 
returned, still chewing on the last bite of 
his hastily snatched meal. He was an old 
man, and he was badly upset by the land- 
office business his little rural office was 
doing this evening. 

“Nothing doing till I come back now,” 
she said; and outside, she called the swart 
Tony again and delivered the injunction 
to him. ‘ 

It wasn’t her own supper that took her 
away. It was her husband’s, to whom the 
meal by his bedside, while he stared at his 
little ceiling, was one of the great events of 
the day. 

Babe moved up the snowy table to his 
bedside; and there, under the evening 
lamp, while the fire crackled, she told him 
about the sudden flow of wealth taking its 
departure to sunny Sicily. She recited the 
queer names of towns she had been writ- 
ing, and she got down an old atlas and 
traced out their location, as she ate and fed 
her little flock of two. 

“They must have dug it up out of a rat 
hole,” she said. She looked at her hands, 
which she had scoured with sand soap be- 
fore she dared to sit down. ‘‘There must be 
close onto four thousand dollars of it al- 
ready—and itisstill coming,” she remarked. 

Joel, staring at the ceiling, tried to say 
something, but it was quite beyond him. 
She studied him, watched his lips, seemed 
to divine the message on them. 


December 6 


“T know it,” she said briskly, “ 
has no place to keep it over Sunday, 
old safe isn’t much more than a sardj 
He won’t sleep a wink.” 

She ate in silence for a moment. 

“He’s got to enter it all too,” , 
sumed; “‘every single bill. Got : 
down the serial number and kind a 
nomination. And it’s all in sma! 
too—fives and tens and a lot of 
ones. He'll be up all night.” She 
aside the things. ‘‘ Well, pap,” g 
lightly, ‘‘I guess you will have to 
with the lamp tonight. Homer will } 
ried sick before he gets through with 

The car coughed and spit in pro: 
being aroused in the cold chill that h 
tled down; and the faithful Sher 
poised on the running board, nose to 
air, as she drove to the post office, 
were gleaming; wagons with ph 
horses passed wearily in and out 
pale radiance of the little street, | 
cluster of forms adhered to one cor 
the post-office porch like a swarm ¢ 
just out of their hive. It was they 
road gang, and at sight of her they 
into childish greeting—‘“‘Ba-bae! _ 
bina!” | 

They followed her in. | 

“Line ’em up, Tony,” commanded 
opening the window. ‘Tell them not 
that pencil—it’s all we’ve got.” 

It was nine o’clock when the last n 
ing Sicilian thrust in his ragged j 
money and attempted to translate 
many jerks of his arms and thuml 
smudgy hieroglyphics he had written 
paper. Babe made a good guess 
destination; she wrote his enyelo 
him, stamped it and inclosed the blu 
of the fortune he was dispatching ; 
his sunny old age; and the laborer 
it over to Tony for his O. K. Tony1 
without looking at it. 

(Continued on Page 109) 
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she good!” said Tony, gathering 
4k, And so there could be no doubt 
4yroval of the girl in breeches who 
ited the evening, he added a few 
‘hat he thought to be parlor Eng- 
/; of which was not, however, as a 
yen in the society of ladies. Babe 
» stumped over to the door and 
e key on the night. 

yf got to enter it all,”’ he said crust- 
Jt down his big book and spread it 
{:lamplight. Babe climbed to the 
¢de him. y eh 
meen going since daylight—it ain’t 
Ebe. You go on home,” protested 


eakly. a a) 
y was terror in his eyes lest she 


) For reply she lifted the basket of 
2 picked out a bill gingerly. 
er knew what filthy lucre was be- 
Js remarked, in her caustic humor; 
«spread out the bill and read from 
al number, its denomination, its 
y rigin—everything in fact that the 
ser General wants to know about 
>t his mails transport. Homer put 
nm column by column. The stack 
sew steadily, as her voice droned 
ioe her head swayed, her voice 
c she caught herself up with a start, 
i ke. 
cyet we are fighting for this job— 
1p a bond to get it!”’ commented 
oomily. “Everybody shut up?” 
e peering out through the bars into 
e7body but me and Sheriff,” said 
id Sheriff, on the floor at her feet, 
¢ his tail cheerfully. 
2 in the street, the lights had gone 
(yy one; the porch loungers had 
‘omselves dry about the bridge and 
a etour and shuffled off in the dark; 
again the quiet night was dis- 
y the rattle of a late wagon, the 
»|. buggy or the tinkle of a tin lizzie. 
ven when the task was finished. 
¢ like a piece of soap after a hard 
ish,” admitted Babe. She yawned 


y She was totting up the columns. 


yi thousand three hundred and 
+ eighty-two,” she said in a low 
ring over her shoulder instinc- 
she spoke. ‘‘Have you got any 
yut it, Homer?’’ she asked, under 


h. 
ostmaster shook his head. He 
| thinking of that all night. The 
¢ of money, even in small sums, 
im. This, to him, was a fortune. It 
nim. Babe looked at the old man, 
what poor defense he could put up 
| an attack. All that crowd, Tony 
s)ew—they knew how much it was 
eats. Tonight she had liked 
0 of them even less than before. 
We quiet enough. There was none 
‘usual barbaric chatter. Some of 
h). come to the window twice, three 
zging up fresh supplies of green- 
™m nowhere. Yes, they all knew 
1it was to the last penny. The old 
jad had dropped dejectedly on his 


ake it home with me,” she con- 
boa She could take care of it. 
110 doubt of that—she and Sheriff. 
0. said Homer, “I can’t let you do 
against regulations to let it out of 
C3. 


‘m it to town,” said Babe. There 
juse. “I’ll be in and back before 
nows I’ve turned a wheel.” 
n’s face brightened, then clouded 
y The frail woman, the dark night 
1¢ de our! It would have been sim- 
0 h with the bridge up. Babe shoot- 
; comet through the night would be 
ut of the ordinary. But it was too 
L |: her to run the stuff through 
track a hundred years old. He 
couldn’t do it,” he breathed, his 
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‘umped his tail and arose. With- 
er word Babe dumped the bun- 
lls into a gunny sack and dropped 
or. She suppressed a yawn, 
se vaguely marveling that 
empt her at such a moment. 
d to the door. 

sign for it, Homer. Then it 
our shoulders,”’ she said, and 
her pad under his nose. 
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felt her eyes closing, her body swaying. She 
was dog-tired. Never had she been so tired! 
Half consciously she wondered what would 
happen if she fell asleep at the wheel. It 
would take only an instant—with oblivion 
coming out of the dark at fifty miles an 
hour. In her imagination she sensed the 
crash. She drew a deep breath. Whatever 
came, even if she had to hide it out, Homer 
wasn’t going to have the care of that money 
tonight. 

Some contagion of her subtlety infused 
the postmaster; for, as he handed back her 
pen, he moved over to the corner and made 
a to-do on his knees in front of the little old 
cast-iron safe. He stacked up several se- 
verely square bundles—laundry soap, pads 
of papers, and so on—in his strong box; he 
arranged them critically, he slammed the 
door and solemnly turned the knob. He 
rose with a sigh, as of relief. Babe smiled 
at the little theatrical byplay; she under- 
stood. It was idiotic to think that anybody 
could be spying on them. 

Babe slung the gunny sack over her 
shoulder. Sheriff was sniffing at the door 
crack. As she put her hand on his head she 
felt the low growl in his throat. Somebody 
was out there. She thought they had all 
gone home. She threw open the door and 
stepped out. She commanded the dog to be 
still. The light of a cigarette at the far end 
of the porch indicated the man. The rhyth- 
mic come and go of the spark struck her 
like a hammer blow. Then the odor of 
pomade assailed her nostrils. It was the 
natty young man who carried his gun on a 
string in his left sleeve. 

“You through?” he asked, rising. “I was 
wondering if you could drive me to town. 
You’re the only one around here with nerve 
enough to take that detour in the dark. 
I want to get that midnight train.” 

She moved on down the steps and over to 
her car. With a professional hitch of her 
shoulders she dumped the gunny sack, 
with its seven thousand-odd greasy dollars 
in bills, under the seat. 

“I forgot those pesky potatoes,” she said 
sulkily, talking to herself. She yawned 
helplessly, she let her head fall on her arms 
on the rail. “I’m asleep now,’’ she mut- 
tered. She shook herself together and sud- 
denly rediscovered the natty young man 
who stood by her side. ‘Can you drive 
this car?’’ she demanded in a hopeful tone. 
He nodded. He laughed. Yes, he could 
drive the car. With alacrity he climbed up 
to the driver’s seat, cringing a little when 
Sheriff sniffed at his leg in the dark; but 
Sheriff was merely cataloguing him, as he 
did all passengers. 

“Wait, I got another bag,” said Babe, 
and she started up the steps. But she 
turned back, regarding Sheriff, who was 
now on his perch. “‘Sheriff,” she said, rub- 
bing his woolly head, ‘‘you lose this time. 
You stay behind. Homer wants you. He’s 
a little lonesome tonight. Come along.” 

She snapped her fingers and the discon- 
solate Sheriff slunk at heel! into the store. 
Inside, when the door slammed to, Babe 
took down a second empty gunny sack and 
opened its mouth wide on the floor. In 
pantomime she indicated to the aston- 
ished Sheriff that he was to occupy the bag. 
Sheriff had many a time superintended this 
indignity being conferred on calves; he 
crawled in and turned around, meekly 
stuck his head out to have a ruffle tied 
about his neck. But no; Babe pushed his 
head back in and tied the bag tight over 
him. Then she hoisted the burden to her 
shoulder and was about to go out, when she 
bethought herself of something else. Homer 
was peering out of his window into the dark 
street, when Babe softly opened his cash 
drawer and helped herself to his old army 
revolver, stuffing it into her shirt. She 
reached over and patted the postmaster on 
the shoulder. 

“Better go to bed, Homer. Sheriff is 
going to stay here and watch,” she said 
cheerily. 

She could feel the responsive tail of 
Sheriff in his durance vile beating a tattoo 
against her arm. She let herself out, slip- 
ping the lock and drawing the door shut 
behind her. 

The car, with the natty young man at the 
wheel and the gunny sack of filthy lucre in 
the box, was still there. This was a distinct 
disappointment. If he had only made a run 
for it! Her troubles would have been over, 
or at least shifted to other shoulders; she 
would have telephoned down the road to 
Orlo, Jason and the others, and the natty 
young man would have come up against a 
batch of switch ties or saw logs before he 
had gone a mile. She dumped poor Sheriff 
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unceremoniously into the wagon box and 
committed a further indignity on his person 
by climbing in and pushing him under the 
seat with her boot. 

“Now I’m going to have some sleep— 
sleep—sleep!’’ she muttered, clambering 
over the back of the seat to the driver and 
plumping down beside him. “I’m a dead 
dog—dead dog—I’m a dead dog!’’ she 
growled, accenting the words for the benefit 
of the obedient listener in the gunny sack. 
“Didn’t you come up with me this after- 
noon?’’ she asked, settling herself. 

The natty young man grunted in affirma- 
tive and started the engine. 

“Didn’t you say there was something 
queer about this job of mine?’”’ Babe was 
shivering and drawing a blanket about her. 
““How’d you guess it?” 

‘Queer for a woman,” said the young 


man. 

“You think a man could do it any bet- 
ter?’’ demanded Babe truculently. The 
young man made haste to deny any asper- 
sion upon the sex. ‘‘Go slow on that shift,” 
mumbled Babe. ‘‘That’s it. 
going to sleep—if you ain’t lonesome. 
Wake me up at the depot so I won’t sit out 
all night.” 

The driver chuckled. Her head bowed, 
she swayed drunkenly with the motion of 
the car. The headlights cut a tunnel of 
radiance in the thick dark. He could drive. 
They were traveling at fifty miles an hour 
before they hit the schoolhouse curve; and 
as the car banked for the turn, Babe’s body 
sagged and her head dipped, dipped, 
dipped, until it rested on his shoulder. She 
flopped back as they swung about the re- 
verse curve. Then with limp effort she 
seemed to be trying to hold herself upright; 
but her body slumped again; the head 
bobbed lower and lower, and finally, with a 
sigh, it rested confidingly in the aromatic 
nape of the natty young man’s neck. 

They were entering the woods. A mist 
from the river lay across the road like a 
blanket; the dark was like a wall on all sides 
except in front, where the white road 
seemed to dissolve into the ghostly fog. He 
began to slow down, almost imperceptibly. 
The engine was running beautifully. ‘‘ Mix 
a little midnight fog with your gas if you 
want power,” Val, the driver, was thinking, 
with a chuckle. He wondered how she 
would have driven through this dark hole. 
Probably without abating her pace; she 
knew every rut in the road. The wheel was 
moving constantly for the sharp turns. He 
drove slower and slower. He tried to pierce 
the blackness on either side of the road. 
There was a watering trough along here 
some place. Val had noted it and jotted it 
down in the notebook of his memory as he 
passed it coming up. This business wasn’t 
all velvet. Sometimes he had to divide. 
The gamble was whether he could get 
away without that painful necessity. 

Val laughed softly to himself. He had 
worked a dozen road camps this summer, 
but none of them had fallen out as pat as 
this—especially getting rid of that big dog. 
He had a childlike fear of dogs. A lady 
driver! She didn’t weigh a hundred pounds! 
She was pounding her ear on his shoulder. 
He was not so sure he hadn’t made a hit 
with her on sight. But this was no time to 
exercise his romantic disposition. 

The pace continued to slacken. The head 
grew heavier and heavier. By and by the 
fog began to grow thin; the lights cut a 
cleaner path ahead and picked up a round 
dull object alongside the road; a momen- 
tary sparkle revealed the stream of icy-cold 
water gushing out from the mountain side 
into an jron sap kettle. There was a culvert 
under the road here. 

The natty Val shifted into low, and with 
the engine racing, slowed down almost to 
a walk. Gently, very gently, like a man 
charming an animal, Val lifted the head 
from his shoulder; he gradually eased the 
limp body of the sleeper upright with one 
hand while he guided the car with the other. 
Abreast of the kettle, he came to a smooth 
stop. But he kept the engine racing. This 
was a necessary part of the hypnotic spell. 
On his feet, he eased the body gently over 
against the padded back of the seat. 

“There you are, sister,’ he smiled to 
himself. : 

He stepped down to the road with the 
tread of a cat and tiptoed over to the kettle. 
The culvert was filled with leaves and 
trash—so much the better. He rubbed his 
hands complacently. The female baggage 
smasher who was inclined to be pugnacious 
in the matter of sex slumped a little in her 
sleep, and the suave Val gently eased her 
back into a comfortable position. She was 
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very clever, this lady baggage smasher. 
The gunny sack showed originality. His 
eyes sparkled. She would have admitted 
her cleverness, doubtless, if he had asked 
her about it. 

They usually did. But the trouble with 
originality in the human species is that the 
clever ones, under a given set of circum- 
stances, usually can be counted on to do 
the usual clever thing. A chuckle escaped 
him. More than one hick post office in Val’s 
travels had very cleverly concealed a 
week’s pay roll in a gunny sack and shot it 
to town—or at least started it in that gen- 
eral direction. 

Tony’s gang down below, thought Val— 
there would be a riot! But he could handle 
them. He would tell them the marvelous 
Babe had double-crossed them. They 
thought the Babe could do anything! Be- 
sides, they would be losing nothing of their 
own property. That was the beautiful part 
of this business—hijacking their own cash. 
They turned it in at the post-office window 


; | and took it out of the mail pouch. But if 


they happened to slip up—as they were 
about to now—they would still have the 
receipt for their cash from honest Uncle 
Sam. Well, this gang was about to slip up. 

Val peered into the wagon box. He knew 
just where it lay. He had spotted it, ex- 
plored it with his feet while he drove. He 
reached down in the dark, seized it deftly, 
and was drawing it out softly, when the 
steel jaws of Sheriff, through the bag, 
closed with a crunching grip on his wrist— 
his left wrist, his gun hand. At the same 
moment something heavy descended on the 
crown of his head. It was the butt of a gun, 
an old army gun. Val crumpled. He would 
have fallen to the ground, but that steel 
clamp in the gunny sack held him fast; he 
hung by his left arm. 

“Oh, you're going it alone!” said Babe 
as she slid down beside him. She ran a 
hand under the limp chin. “I must have 
hit him an awful thump. Here it is!” She 
yanked out a looped string with an auto- 
matic swinging on the end of it. “Billy 
seems to have acquired a lot of learning in 
road building.””. She was feeling particu- 
larly elated’ and was disguising the fact 
from herself by exercising her sense of the 
sardonic. “Oh, you are coming to life!” 
she said. 

Val was showing signs of coming to. He 
struggled feebly; the steel trap set tighter, 
crushing the bones, and Sheriff growled his 
pleasure. He clung limply to the side of the 
wagon. Babe, with a curious enveloping 
movement, got a shoulder under his wasp- 
like waist. She hoisted him and dumped 
the whimpering Val into the body of the 
truck. With one hand she untied the sack 
and the eager Sheriff crawled out with a 
roar of rage that caused the hijacking post- 
office robber to roll himself into the very 
knot of terror. 

“Easy, Sheriff, we want something left 


for evidence,” cautioned Babe. “Sit on 
him, Sheriff! Watch him! Watch him! 
Good dog!” 


Sheriff squatted as if for a long meal, his 
cold muzzle at the quivering throat. 

You poor miserable specimen in pants!” 
ejaculated Babe. ‘So you think there is 
something queer about this job for a 
woman, do you? Well, so do I, if you’d like 
to know it. I’ve been doing a man’s work 
for a year, trying to find out what there is 
in it that makes you so stuck on yourselves. 
There’s nothing to it!” She laughed con- 
temptuously. “I’ve been going it fifty- 
fifty, pants and all. I’ve been handling 
everything from a veal calf to a piano—and 
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now you come along! There isn’t enough 
punch in you to occupy my dog!” Babe 
turned to the water trough. 

“Just what were you aiming on doing 
here, when the event occurred, as they say 
in the papers?” she asked to the night at 
large. “Oh, I see! You were going to hide 
it out! That’s clever! All the stick-up men 
seem to pick on this drain.”’ She grinned. 
“Hide it from whom?” she was suddenly 
asking herself. “Not from me! That’s a 
cinch! From whom, then?’’ She thought 
deeply. ‘It isn’t such a fool idea after all.’’ 

With sudden resolution, she lifted the 
gunny sack of filthy lucre and stuffed it 
into the culvert; she kicked the brush and 
leaves about the hole and mounted the seat 
again. The car started forward. Some ray 
of hope caused Val to stretch his neck. 

“Gr-r-rh!” gurgled Sheriff, deep down in 
his throat. 

His charge subsided. Babe didn’t go far 
down the road. At the end of the woods 
she got down and opened a barway and 
drove into a mowing. When she climbed 
back, she put out her lights and felt her 
way. She knew that lot as well as an un- 
born chick knew the inside of its egg. She 
pulled up against a wall of impenetrable 
blackness. A dog charged, barking fero- 
ciously. 

“Get down! Don’t you know your own 
mother?” said Babe, kicking the beast 
aside. The dog fawned on her. She moved 
forward on foot and pounded on a window 
that suddenly loomed in front of her. 

“Orlo! Oh, Orlo!” she called out, ina 
low tone. 

Orlo Sage appeared, rubbing his eyes. 
He was dressing rapidly in the dark, with 
the swift precision of a man whose wants 
are few in the matter of raiment. Babe 
talked fast. 

“They are probably laying for me down 
below on the detour,” she said. 

Orlo, slipping his braces over his shoul- 
ders, said frankly he would be damned. 

“There’s a bunch down there at Fel- 
ton’s,” he said. “They been drifting down 
since early evening. I thought old Felton 
had started up his still again. They smell 
it like flies smell a dead fish. Well’’—and 
he yawned prodigiously—‘“‘we’d better be 
moving.” 

The first affair was Val. They put him 
in the pigpen, with a stake chain locked 
around his wasp waist and a corncob for a 
gag—Orlo wasn’t squeamish. Then Orlo 
began to telephone. 

There is some curious psychology in the 
sleep of a subscriber to a party-line tele- 
phone. He will snore peacefully through a 
bedlam of neighbors’ numbers, but will be 
wide awake at the first tinkle of his own. 
Val, who prided himself on organization— 
he had organized a dozen road camps this 
summer— Val would have envied the effi- 
ciency of the inhabitants of this little valley 
at the call to arms. The chances are he 
wouldn’t have realized what was happen- 
ing. Not a light showed on the hillsides. 
But from a house here, a house there, a 
man with a club and a gun, and more often 
than not a dog, slipped away down the road 
or across a meadow or through a pasture 
shortcut. Shortly, shadowy forms gathered 
about the entrance to the pigpen and viewed, 
with silent tribute to Babe, the elegant 
figure of the well-dressed stranger. They 
moved off in a straggling group as quietly 
as they came. Orlo was the last to go. 

“You are clear you want to see the party 
through?” he asked. 

“Sure! Whose party is it?” demanded 
Babe. 
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Babe and Sheriff sat waiting 
faded out of sight. The dog 
softly now and again as the sy 
gence of the wooded hills came 
owl hooted somewhere, a long dra 
mal foreboding of trouble for someo, 
chuckled. OH tsj 

‘‘Isn’t Orlo the bird?” she ¢j 
“That would have fooled me any 
time.” ig 

Babe backed around her car in th 
Sheriff restored to self-respect perc 
his running board. She got back tot 
with unerring instinct and t 
lights again. Quick turns | 
curves meant nothing to Babe, gh 
like—like Babe. She bounded over) 
mock onto the detour, rolled this w 
that in the muck and trash of thc 
holes—and then, suddenly, she car 
grinding stop against a barri 
thrown squarely across the w 

Babe. stared at it as if th 
She turned her swivel light thi 
that to assure herself that it 
true. Puzzled, she got down ar 
ward to investigate the breastw 
at her side, suddenly bristled, 
snaked through a chink in the lo 

“Stick ’em up, Ba-abe!”’ cor 
voice. $ 

Tony! Sheriff, with a oar 
himself at the hidden speaker, 
thing else launched itself at th 
stant. There was a thud, as o 
club meeting matted hair. A 
arose on the night. The up-end 
ploded with a deafening report. | 
seemed alive. g 

“Easy! Easy! Call off your de 
said the voice of Orlo. “We got 

There were six in Tony’s gan 
was there with twelve, hiding li 
the dark of a moon. It was all 
moment. The six, all of whom ha 
butt end of hickory clubs for : 
in their tumultuous lives, were 
into a businesslike heap. \ 

“Back around, Babe,” said Orlo, 
will take them over to the pigpen ar 
them loose on your barber friend.” 

“Nothing doing,” said Babe, 
truck is carrying the mails. I’ve go 
bles of my own. Just lift that ba 
before you shift your freight. I’m: 
through shortly, and I want to 
strong.” 

She backed around and started 
the road. She recovered her gunn 
from the culvert—where all the st 
men hid things—and now Babe 
started for town. The barricade hat 
when she reached the 
wheels, 


road—for cattle—a hundred years aj 
times Babe was on the seat, at o 
was brushing the roof with her b 
Sheriff, clinging perilously to 
craned his neck, peering ahead 
motive engineer keen for semaphore 
“TI might have swung it alone,” 
Babe, feeling for an apple. She was 
Felton’s bridge, where lay seve 
chickens. “I might have swung 
I wouldn’t have had to wake 
that fool barber hadn’t got hold 
wrong bag.” 
Now, on the hard highway, 
touching fifty—but Babe neve! 
her speedometer. 
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have two legs? Matrons chasing brats, 
and brats led howling by matrons came 
down the stairs. And then, with his meek 
secretary, old Mr. Coe appeared and Myra’s 
smile grew real again. He was an old dear 
in white flannels, with his black-rimmed 
spectacles and his manner of being quite 
unimportant. 

“Might I see the register, Miss Myra?” 

“Of course, Mr. Coe.”’ 

After a while his pink forefinger settled 
on the name of Alan Smith and he nodded, 
“Yes, yes,” and blinked at Myra. “I 
thought so. In one of the cottages, Miss 
Myra?” 

“Yes; the last cottage—on the point.” 

‘A fine-looking fellow with one leg gone?”’ 

““Yes,’’ said Myra thirstily. 

“Yes,”’ the old lawyer chuckled, ‘‘when 
I saw that tame tiger, I knew they were 
here. You remember the business in the 
papers, year before last?” 

*D’you know,” Myra said, without a 
blush for her perjury, ‘“‘I was certain that 
name was familiar! There was some— 
some scandal, wasn’t there?”’ 

‘“* My dear lady,” said Mr. Coe, “‘it wasn’t 
a scandal; it was a riot. Alan Smith be- 
haved himself very well in court until he 
lost his temper with his impossible father 
and called him a liar while the bounder was 
testifying. I shall never forget that. He 
simply stood up and yelled, you know. 
People applauded. It was quite a scene. 
He yelled, ‘You lived on mother until she 
died and then you lived on me and the kid!’ 
It was too absurd! The case should never 
have been allowed to come to trial. The 
father didn’t have a leg to stand on.”’ 

‘*T can’t quite remember what started it,” 
said Myra. 

“Oh, this blackguard brought an action 
to recover custody of the second boy, the 
lame chap’s kid brother. Claimed that this 
Alan Smith had kidnaped him. out West. 
But. they had all the testimony in the world. 
Witnesses from Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco. The father had simply drunk up all 
the boys made until they ran off and left 
him. He was one of those handsome, plausi- 
ble blackguards who can always find a 
lawyer. Judge Freemantle had the minor, 
the little chap, put on the stand for a min- 
ute. He sat and glared at his father like a 
wildcat. The case simply washed out of 
court. The reporters had a fine time with 
it. I represented their uncle. Very good 
man. Architect. Builds country houses.” 

Mr. Coe went toddling into the dining 
room, past the smile of the head waitress. 
Myra smiled. . . . Oh, Alan, it isn’t very 
nice to have a father who’s good for noth- 
ing, even when he’s kind! This horrible 
brute who made you and the poor baby 
work for him! And it must have been 
dreadful in the train coming East, wonder- 
ing if the police were behind you, and how 
did you take care of a baby? Rosita was 
such a bother when we came East and she 
was seven then. Rosita fluttered in 
jade linen down the stairs, twanging her 
ukulele and gave no glance to Nathan 
Preble’s blush before she halted by the desk 
and yawned, “Say, it’s a swell day!” 

“Don’t say ‘swell’ so much, Rose!’’ 

“Bite me, Fido,” said Rosita, hitching 
her shoulders about. ‘‘What’s eatin’ you 
now, huh? Savy, who’s moved into the last 
cottage? The Wilsons left Monday, didn’t 
they?” 

“Tt’s a Mr. Smith, from Carmelsville,”’ 
Myra stated. 

“Oh, yeh! Nate told me last night. A 
lame egg with a Jap,” said Rosita, and 
fluttered exquisitely toward food, batter- 
ing Nathan Preble on the head with her 


ukulele as she passed the bench loaded with 


pages. 

Three pages were sent up to bring down 
luggage for the 8:30 train to New Bedford, 
and Myra shook hands with five departing 
guests. Old Mrs. Nevinson came forth, 
toothpicked, from the dining room and 
settled in her chair opposite the register to 
wait the mail. . . . lame egg with a 
Jap! That was quite all he would be to 
Rosita. His father had probably beaten 
him in a hovel in San Francisco. And the 
poor baby brother’s hair probably curled, 
too, and needed combing, and didn’t get it, 
like the little Swede boys of the camp in 
Oregon. But their kind architectural uncle 
had hired governesses and nurses to look 
after the baby, and the Hawaiian slave 
played with it in the garden above the 
Hudson. Myra looked more kindly as a 
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baby was brought shrieking down the stairs. 
Several cubs with white trousers belted over 
bath suits romped down, too, and bawled 
to one another, slapping racquets on the 
walls, to come on because the courts were 
empty. They would never be men enough 
to get up in a court room and shout insult- 
ing truths at a father! 

“T guess,” said Rosita, “‘I’ll walk down 
to the station for the mail. C’mon, Nate! 
Where’s the bag?”’ 

Nathan Preble solemnly unhooked the 
leather mail bag from the bottom of the 
honeycomb rack and squared his chest to- 
ward the doors and the sunlight responsibly. 
Rosita tore an atrocious noise from her 
ukulele to announce to twenty people that 
she was leaving for a stroll through the wild 
bay to the station. Myra frowned at the 
girl’s dancing hair and then heard old Mrs. 
Nevinson say, ‘“‘Good mercy love us!” 
while all the pages rose from their bench in 
a gray flannel line, and Polynesia came 
trotting on naked brown feet up the steps 
from the glitter of sand with the loosened 
scarlet border of a silken kilt floating around 
his sirup-colored thighs. He paused to haul 
the wrapping of brilliant tissue up to his 
armpits and then ambled to pick up Mrs. 
Nevinson’s palm-leaf fan that skimmed the 
floor past his dark toes, and he beamed 
upon the old woman as he handed if back 
to her, and Mrs. Nevinson said cordially, 
“Thank you, sonny.” 

“Boys,” Myra cried to the crowding 
pages, ‘‘don’t annoy him!” 

The Hawaiian slave stopped to consider 
Rosita and veered from her straight to 
Myra’s end of the desk. His eyes of black 
marble had tiny rings of gold set in their 
hearts and he gave Myra a long, destruc- 
tive grin that showed his white little teeth. 
Myra became a jelly under his beam, and 
thought how Alan petted his soft straying 
jet hair when he had been particularly good 
to the baby brother in the garden at Car- 
melsville. A girl in a yellow frock fell 
downstairs, but got no notice from the 
lobby, and three waitresses bulged from the 
dining room before the savage murmured 
drowsily, ‘‘Mail Mist’ Smith?” 

“Not yet,’”’ said Myra, very slowly and 
plainly, so that the poor boy should under- 
stand. ‘‘Half past eight. See? Half past 
eight,’’ she repeated, pointing up to the 
clock above the mailrack. ‘“‘See? Half past 
eight.” 

The Polynesian gave the brassy pen- 
dulum of the clock his full attention and 
put his right thumb in his scarlet mouth. 
Then he took it out and murmured, ‘“‘ Yeh,”’ 
and immediately slid in a seal’s motion over 
the desk’s outer edge and then was miracu- 
lously standing upright on his beauteous 
bronze legs admiring the clock with his 
naked heels firm on Myra’s green blotter 
and his toes vibrating like the keys of a 
mechanical piano. 

“T bet,” Rosita said shrilly, “he can 
bang a uke like anything. Here, boy, give 
us a tune.”’ 

“Rose, Rose, don’t annoy him!”’ 

“T want him to play,” said Rosita, flut- 
tering behind his calves. ‘“‘What’s wrong 
with that, for Gawd’s sake?’”’ 

““Rose!”’ ‘ 

The Polynesian swung his round chin 
over a bare shoulder and looked down as 
Rosita tugged the rear border of his gar- 
ment. His eyes above the high cheek bones 
steadied on the girl’s fantastic hair and her 
exquisite nose. 

“Come down and play this, boy!” 

“Sister,” said Myra, “please!” 

“Oh, don’t be a sour grape. 
play a uke, boy?” 

“Yeh,” said the Polynesian. 

“Then come down and do it!” 

“No,” said the Polynesian, and admired 
the clock again with his fists on his scarlet 
hips and his big toes erected at right angles 
while his lesser toes doubled under his feet 
neatly, and Rosita recoiled from this 
affront with her mouth opening, and then 
vanished out of the lobby with Nathan 
Preble and the mail bag. 

Myra sat in bewilderment and joy. A 
male had told Rosita to be gone from him. 
He had simply looked on Rose and then 
looked at a clock again. And now he col- 
lapsed without a bump and sat on the desk 
at Myra’s elbow with his sirup legs dangling 
inside her territory, and grinned at her 
tranquilly. 

“What kind of heathen is that?’’? Mrs. 
Nevinson came lumbering to ask. 


Can you 


“‘H-he belongs to Mr. Smith, from Car- 
melsville.”’ 

“Love and mercy,” said the old woman, 
batting his shoulder with her fan, “‘I sup- 
pose he has six wives and a whole parcel of 
babies out in Hawaii! And not more’n 
nineteen, neither.” 

Myra asked timidly, “How old are you? 
Highteen?”’ 

“e Yeh.”’ 

“And where was you born, sonny?” Mrs. 
Nevinson demanded. 

The creature put his thumb in his mouth 
and reflected amply, and then shook his 
head. He consulted his toes for a time and 
murmured, “‘ Dunno.” 

“Well, what a nice, healthy kind of boy 
he is,” said the old lady, “‘and that’s just 
as respectable as most bathin’ suits now! 
There’s reely more to it! I must write 
Henry about him. What’s your name, 
sonny?” 

“Kid,” said the Hawaiian cheerfully. 

“T suppose that’s easier to say than his 
real name,’”’ Myra smiled. 

“Yeh,”’ the slave of Alan Smith mur- 
mured in music, and beamed upon her with 
a new, warmer radiance. Then he swung 
his body from the hips as though it held 
nothing but fluid muscles and watched 
Mrs. Nevinson waddle back to her chair, 
comparing her with the undulant women of 
his isles. He affably drawled, ‘Fat,’ be- 
fore he returned his grin to Myra and 
fished out a packet of cigarettes from his 
breast’s bright wrapping. 

“No, I don’t smoke, Kid.”’ 

He delved deeper, with a slight frown, 
and finally locating some object over the 
limits of his right ribs, said, ‘‘Yeh,’”’ in 
satisfaction and produced an envelope. 

“Oh, for me?” 

SY ehie se 

“Thank you, lamb,’”’ said Myra, and 
dropped his warm offering into her lap. 
She read: 


“Dear Miss Doggins: I did not mean to 
look at you like that yesterday, but you 
put me in mind of mother, but much pret- 
tier. She was a Polish lady named Helena 
Kornieweski, even if father did have her in 
vaudeville as Helena the Human Seal. Only 
you are much better looking, so that was 
why I stared like that. Please excuse it, 
because I am not really rude to ladies and 
did not mean to be, but you startled me so. 
The Kid looks like mother more. I did not 
put him on the register, because our father 
keeps chasing us round to borrow money 
and makes a fuss. 

“Tf letters come for Casimir John Kor- 
nieweski Smith, that isthe Kid; but he hates 
his name like any boy would, so just call 
him Kid. If you think I ought to, I will 
make him wear more clothes; but he is in 
the water so much from the time father had 
him in vaudeville, when he was only ten, 
right after mother died, that he does not 
care about clothes, but is the best brother 
anybody ever had. He used to be the 
Diving Kid in vaudeville and fairs out 
West, but father never brought him East 
because the family might find out and stop 
him from living on the Kid, who was worth 
five or six hundred a week to him. If you 
would not mind me coming over and talk- 
ing some, just tell the Kid. 

“ALAN SMITH.” 


“We live with Uncle Hugh now at Car- 
melsville and he is teaching me architecture 
and I do jobs for him outdoors. I never 
had any education, because I was a bell 
hop in L. Angeles after mother died and 
then worked in a factory some and was in 
the Army. “A, SMITH.” 


“The Kid went over and looked at you 
through a window last night and says you 
would not mind me writing to you like this. 
I hope he is right. “A. SMITH.” 


Myra read all this again, aware of the 
Kid’s toes in agitation, and with smoke of 
his cigarette blown thinly across the tall 
rude handwriting. 

“Y-you do dive beautifully, Kid,’’ she 
faltered. 

“Yeh,” said Casimir John Kornieweski 
Smith. ‘‘Lanny taught me swimmin’.”’ 

Lanny — Alan— Lanny — Alan. Which 
was nicest? 

Myra said, ‘‘Of course, I’d be delighted 
to talk to your brother, Kid. He looks 
very interesting.” + 

¢ 


» 


Decembe; 


The Kid assented by a moye 
all his toes and blew smoke ¢] 
nostrils. His grin now surro nde 
with a fresh benevolence and he yp 
observed in perfect ease, “‘ Y’sist kj 
beach las’ night.” 

“Rosita?” is 

“Yeh,” said the Kid blandly, sy 
left thumb. 

“How exasperating!” My; 
“‘She’s only seventeen and 
you aren’t any trouble to take «: 
Boys aren’t. Who was Rose kis 

The Kid shook his head slowly 
ogized for not knowing by abasing 
on his knees and scowling at his t, 
said, “Young guy,” meekly, and ; 
forward to examine the safe of th 
House behind Myra’s chair, 
tractedly answered three te 
and told four ladies that the r 
be late this morning, with the 
and-bronze back below her 
shadow behind the counter. 
his murmur ascended, ‘‘ Yeh! 
clicked, opening. ‘ 

“Why, how did you do tha 

“Easy,” said the Kid, 
legged. He kicked the heavy i 
again and spun the lock with 
refreshed himself with a bar 
from his garment’s folds a: 
*Y’sist’ looks like pop’s third 

“Was your father married t 
dear ?27s0a0 : 

“Five,” said the Kid. ‘A 
cheese but mamma. She died. 
eyes became yellow fires in 
beside Myra’s hand. He grun 
tramp!” and licked choco 
thumb. 

“How dreadful,”’ said M 

oe Yeh ” 


He now braced his back against 
side of the tall counter and smoke 
cigarette to collect more remar 
approval rose around Myra 
fog and she thought of patti 
After ten minutes he ground ov 
rette on the floor and said, ‘‘ Y’s 
which could only mean that she 
pretty. id 

“‘Rosita’s the pretty one, Kid.” 

“‘Bonehead,” said Casimir. 

“Oh, Kid, she can’t help i 
hard to bring a girl up in boa 
All these cheap clerks and—and 

“Yeh,” the Kid nodded; ‘ 
Lanny lost’s leg France.” 

“‘T was wondering,” said M 

“Yeh. ’N’ his back was 
Nerves,” said Casimir rapidly; 
Pop blew all th’ money offa n 
vaud’ville—shows—fairs. ’N’ 
Useda cry nights. Back hurt hin 
I was ’sleep. Awful brave. Yi 
had me divin’ D’luth ’n’ I g 
money off the ec’mittee this f 
Lanny on a boat an’ we ran 
now Lanny’s all right an’ swi 
Yeh. Can’t dive good. Leg. 
marry him.” 

He jammed his thumb in h 
sucked it to recover from the 
murmurous oration. 

“You mean that Lanny’s be 
in France and your father wo 
looked after?” ‘ 

“Yeh. vi... /Ya! gotta 
He,”’ the Kid mentioned, 
Lotta dames Carmelsville triec 
Never fell. Y’gotta take him. 1 
y’,”’ Casimir assured her. 

“Oh, you mustn’t tease me,’ 
in a whisper, trying to smile 
what would Mr. Smith thin 
you'd said that, Kid? He’d 


“Well, he should! It’s se 
married.” ’ 
“Yeh,” said the Kid, nuzz 
with his warm nose. 


“F’m?” Casimir John m 
amining her knuckles one by 
“TJ have to take care of 
“Boardin’ school,” the — 
“Let her ride.” 
“T promised mother I’d take 
“Yeh? Like Lan_ promi 
stick t’pop. Cheese,” said | 
derly, rubbing his nose on M 
(Continued on Pagel 
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daouse home. Swimmin’ pool. Three 
| Uncle Hughie’s peach. H’m? 
j1take Lanny. Yeh?’’ Hekissed the 
nf her hand and concluded, ‘Yeh, 
iT wp’ 

He comes the mail,’ said Myra, 
«g her hand away. 

a) nir now rose and sat on the counter. 
t/< the mail bag from Nathan Preble 
yised the letters one by one to Myra, 
ehe guests foamed up to the barrier 
cittered. Rosita stayed aloof on the 
(e and pretended to care nothing 
his scene, with the Kid central and 
‘miring muscles audibly in the press. 
gusily tried to forget that her hand 
]} of chocolate and cigarettes, and 
yoy who could understand Rosita at 
ince and open safes so casually, of 
s «new his own brother’s mind. She 
yt to look away from the mail rack 
nie Kid called “‘Y’ got let’, Lanny,”’ 
sod on the desk to scale a long en- 
off toward the fair head and the 
rg crutches in the doorway. How- 
‘e looked and was for a breath lost 
se, because he was wearing white 
¢ and somehow caught the letter in 
wn hand, and caught her look. Her 
seremush. Her lungs took fire. She 
a rolled copy of a Chicago news- 
nd had to pick it up. He shouldn’t 
‘Iked along the beach. His crutches 
‘lig in the sand. 

Nth’ let’, Lanny.” 

Kp it till I’ve read this one,” said 
‘aith over the crowd. 

’ ” 


éuests leaned on the desk and Casi- 
_his head into the sack to be sure 
bre were no more letters, and then 
ml generally, ‘All gone!” and 
at the world. Myra doled out the 
evelopes and sat, enfeebled, on her 
fraid to look across the lobby even 
ie crutches dented slowly on the 
@mats and the one white leg came 
“ between them. 


¢ the Kid said, ‘‘Want sit here, 
jy” fiendishly, and slid over the 


t( 

JI do get him a chair, Kid!” 

i said Alan Smith, “this’ll do me,” 
psed his crutches against the desk. 
r himself up on the yellow maple and 
amering his brother’s shoulder with 
¢ brown fist gently, while Casimir 
famed and blew little rings of smoke 
is nostrils until Alan stammered, 
ero think of my Kid, M-miss 
ink he’s sweet,” said Myra. 

s ir raised all his toes from the rub- 
pr) grinned with finality, murmured, 
nl swim, Lan,” and lightly vanished 
ae steps into sunshine, jumping 
jildren on the sands. 


| best boy there is anywhere,”’ Alan 
niuid. “He can take a car to pieces 
p| it together again in half an hour 
: 9owatch. Hard for strangers to get 
al at first. Leaves every other word 
uuld understand him perfectly,’ 
elared. “And did you have a good 
ou looked so tired out yesterday.” 
Y, kind of. Brought up some plans 
etry in Albany my uncle’s lettin’ 
vith. Stewed over ’em in the train. 
ur eyes out.” 
V' do architects use blue paper so 
{ Myra asked, leaning her elbows 
fegister. ‘‘Is it really better than 
ito of blue paper for drafting, and 
mentioned the use of white inks. 
efhand had a curious lightning flash 
ll scar across the knuckles. His pipe 
W bands of silver around the bowl. 
her that red tiles made the best 
fin a general way, for some build- 
it that slate had its merits. His 
S thought, could be allowed to grow 
ist. above his ears. Outside their 
ettion, shapes in bath suits de- 
the stairs and babies howled over 
ades and Rosita wandered in the 
a of a fat youth from Michigan. He 
his uncle’s success with country 
md how the Kid had enjoyed 
ast winter while Uncle Hugh was 
| house down there. He spoke of 
8 She heard him. His eyes were 
ie ea than blue. 
, “I’m taking up your time, 
d Myra thought how smoothly 
ough voice rolled along while he 
ne. He said, ‘“The Kid never 
@n about four months’ school a 
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year, y’see?’’ And she loved him lamenta- 
bly and wanted to ery in his coat because 
he was so sorry about the Kid’s mangled 
education. He said, ‘‘The Kid looks bully 
in a dinner jacket, nights, at home.” 

“He would,” Myra breathed; ‘‘and he’s 
so picturesque in that—what do they call 
them?—lanai? I really thought he was 
Hawaiian for a minute when he came in, 
He’s so dark.” 

“It’s a pity pop had him swimmin’ for 
pay, ever,” said Alan Smith, “‘because it 
cuts him out of am’choor meets and all, 
He’s the best Kid ever lived, though.” 

“And what does he do, now that he 
doesn’t have to work any more?” 

“Fools with machinery and swims. . . . 
I’ve got to get back to work,’’ Alan Smith 
said, dropping from the desk between his 
crutches. ‘‘Mail comes when in the after- 
noon?”’ 

“About 4:15.” 

“T’ll be over,” he said solemnly, and 
went swinging across the mats. Then he 
turned his head, as sun brightened it in the 
veranda, and commanded, ‘‘Come and 
look at the Kid a minute.” 

Innumerable bodies were congested on 
the anchored float so that it hung quite 
steady on the swells, and Casimir John’s 
scarlet garment was brilliant still, though 
wet, as he stood on the topmost platform of 
the diving standard. He made himself into 
a ball of legs and silk and hurtled uncon- 
cernedly toward the sun, and became a 
lancet that pricked green water without a 
trace. The beach and the float applauded 
and the Kid swarmed up the ladder for an- 
other dive, in the course of which he seemed 
to be a starfish spinning in air. 

“Gee,” said Rosita, bouncing out of the 
lobby in her best jade bath suit, “that coon 
can wallop the water!” 

“Rose! He’s Mr. Smith’s brother, Casi- 
mir. This is my sister, Mr. Smith.’ 

Rosita gave Alan Smith a nod and then 
said, ‘Casimir! Sweep me under the table 
with the rest of the dust! Honest?” 

“It’s a Polish name, Rose,’’ Myra panted. 
“Mr. Smith’s mother was Polish.” 

“‘Casimir,’’ Rose mused. ‘‘That’s cer- 
eis the snake’s first cousin’s shimmy! 

as ” 

She bounded down the steps on pink feet 
and ran whooping among the matrons of 
the sand, while Myra bit her lips. 

“Pretty kid,’’ Alan Smith snorted. 

“Oh, but now she’ll tease him! She’s so 
thoughtless! I shouldn’t have said what 
his name was!” 

“Not your fault,” said Alan Smith. 

“Oh, but it is!” 

“Rubbish, honey,” said Alan, and then 
blushed and went on, ‘“‘See you ’s after- 
noon?” 

“Yes... . But I’m so sorry!” 

Alan grinned rather unhappily and his 
crutches went down the steps. He really 
made wonderful progress on the beach, and 
Myra watched the heavy shoulders swing 
with joy because it was all so simple. 
He liked her and she liked him, and they 
liked Casimir. Only here was Rosita 
plunging back with a freckled moist lout 
who wanted to know, ‘‘Is that fella really 
named Casimir, Miss Doggins?”’ 

“T don’t see anything funny in it, Mr. 
Potter.” 

“T think it’s a yell,’ said the lout. 

“You have a primitive sense of humor,” 
Myra told him, and left him slain, spiritu- 
ally, while she stalked back into the lobby 
and began to add some bills. 

The Ocean House had disgorged itself on 
the beach and her troubled felicity was 
alone in the lobby with Nathan Preble, on 
morning duty today, who spent his time 
reading the labels of cigars and cigarettes 
in their glazed sarcophagus because he was 
sworn to his father not to smoke until he 

was twenty years old. Myra sent him 
presently to see what was wrong with the 
window in Room 102, and now, without a 
witness, whistled ten bars of The Star- 
Spangled Banner. Its swelling measures 
soothed her vastly, and she was beginning 
them again, with Alan’s letter cuddled in 
one hand, when the telephone rang. 

“Hello,” said Myra gayly. 

The telephone was male, just now, and 
inquired charmingly, ‘‘This the Ocean 
House?” 

oe Yes.”’ 

“Is Mr. Alan Smith there? Mr. Smith 
from Carmels 44 

“He has Cottage Number 5,” said Myra. 
“The number’s six-nine. You can call him 

there.” 

The telephone thanked her cordially and 
Myra added a whole bill. Somebody from 
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the Seabreeze or the Wild Wave cottages 
down the cove had heard that Alan had 
come to the Ocean House and wanted to 
call him up. As long as just men called 
him —— She bit her pen. Then she 
quailed before Casimir John’s noiseless 
stride as he trotted up the steps and ad- 
vanced, dripping, with yellow eyes. 

“Oh, Kid, Rosita’s been teasing you!” 

SOV ehil?? 

“Oh, lamb,”’ Myra wailed, dropping her 
pen, “I’m so sorry! She has that sort of 
sense of humor!” 

[7% Yeh 

“Tf you'd call it a sense of humor,” Myra 
mourned. ‘It makes her so hard to take 
care of. Please don’t be any angrier than 
you can help, Kid.” 


“Y'all right,” said Casimir, cracking his | 


thumbs. He gave her an unblemished, 
complete grin, and then spun three times on 
his left heel. His eyes were still yellow and 
he continued to crack his thumbs violently. 
It did his rage no good, so he bent over 
backward and planted his palms on the 
floor. Remaining thus, he fixed an eye on 
Myra and asked, ‘‘Gotta guy?” 

“T don’t just understand, Kid.” 

“This girl gotta heavy he?” 

“Do you mean is Rose engaged?’’ 

soVieh 3 

“No, lamb. She has several boys run- 
ning after her, but she isn’t engaged.” 

“Tough,” said Casimir, letting his body 
drop to the mats. He then rose and went 
to root in the cigar case for some cigarettes 
and lighted one slowly, letting the match 
singe his fingers. His lanai was drying 
swiftly in great blots and Myra wondered 
if wrath burned him. Meanwhile he. 
perched on the back of a stout chair and 
consulted his toes and gave Nathan Preble 
a yellow stare as the chief page came down- 
stairs. 

“Nate,” said Myra, “‘go down on the 
beach and find Rose and tell her I want her 
to come here directly.” 

“Yes’m; only,” Nathan sighed, “she 
won’t probably come, Miss Doggins, for 
me. You know she hates bein’ disturbed on 
the beach.”’ 

“T don’t care how she hates it,” Myra 
declaimed. ‘Bring her here, or I won’t let 
her answer your letters this winter.” 

Nathan Preble gave out a stricken sound 
and doubled his arms inside the gray flannel 
shirt. He strode resolutely down the steps 
and marched among groups of the beach. 
Casimir slid from the back of the chair and 
sat in its cushions immovably, gazing at 
Myra. 

“Tl cure Rose of being funny about 
your name, Kid.” 

John. 


or allawncht: 
6690 y’name?”’ 

““My Christian name? Myra, Kid.” 

‘°S nice,” said the Kid. “Short. . .. 
That hop stuck?” 

“Do you mean,” Myra asked, “is poor 
Nathan fond of Rose? Yes, very. He’s a 
nice lad, and she’s very nasty to him.” 

ae Yeh?’’ 

Casimir now spilled his cigarette from 
his lips and picked it from the mat between 
two toes to throw it away entirely. Then 
he walked behind the cigar counter and 
completely vanished, after a glance down 
the beach. Immediately came the noise of 
Rosita’s ukulele and she made a distin- 
guished entrance into the lobby with 
Nathan Preble, bafiled, behind her jade 
contours and her pink legs. 

“Now, what am I goin’ to be bawled for?” 

“You're not,’’ said Myra, coldly dotting 
an i on a bill; “‘you’re simply going up 
to the room and going to stay there. It 
appealed to your sense of humor to make 
Casimir ridiculous. That was vulgar and 
silly and—and contemptible. Go upstairs 
and stay there!”’ 

“Why, all I did was to tell Lamebrain 
Rogers and Sandy Carter that his name was 
Casimir out on the float, and he looked like 
he’d slap me!” 

“He should have slapped you,’ said 
Myra, crossing a ¢ violently. ‘You’ve 
never even been introduced and you make 
a joke of his name in front of this parcel of 
riffraff! You have the manners of a cham- 
bermaid. Go upstairs!” 

“Aw, Miss Doggins,’’ Nathan Preble 
stammered, hopping from foot to foot. 

“That'll do, Nathan! Go on, Rose!’ 

“What are you mixed up in this for?” 
Rosita shrieked. 

“It doesn’t concern you! DoasI say!” 

Rosita broke into a terrible noise that 
appalled Myra. She said, “‘ You’d think I 
was nobody!’’ and wandered to the stair- 
case. Then she said, “‘ You’ll be sorry about 


said Casimir 
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CEDAR CHEST 
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Lhe lasting 
Christmas gift 


—and something 
every woman needs 


Give her a beautiful cedar chest. 
The girl at school, the young lady 
at the threshold of marriage, the 
mother with her store of woolens 
—each needs this perfect safe- 
keeper. Gladden her heart this 
Christmas. Give her the fra- 
grant, lasting Lane. Through all 
the years it will remind her of 
your thoughtfulness. 


No moths, no dust or damp- 
ness can ever enter the Lane. 
Only scientifically treated cedar 
heartwood, fully 34’ thick, is 
used. Panels are inseparably 
joined, corners are interlocked. 
The snug-fitting, Yale-locked top 
and sturdy bottom have special 
features. And an unusual beauty 
of design and finish, evident in 
every Lane Cedar Chest, makes 
it an ideal piece of furniture for 
any home. 


THE LANE COMPANY, Inc. 


Altavista, Virginia 


See LANE Cedar Chests at most good, stores. 
There are styles and sizes for every purpose; 
prices for every purse. Some are finished in 
mahogany and walnut to match bedroom fur- 
niture. If your furniture or department 
store cannot show you the genuine, write 
us for the name of dealer who can. Be 
sure the name LANE is inside the lid of the 
chest you buy. 
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Pudding 


-+ Creole sauce 


USCIOUS made this way— 
with the longed-for flavor 
of real old-time molasses : 


Mix in the following order 1144 
cups flour, 114 cups stale bread 
crumbs, 34 Ib. seeded raisins, 34 
lb. currants, 34 Ib. suet finely 
chopped, 114 cups sugar, 1 cup 
Brer Rabbit Molasses, 3 ozs. can- 
died orange peel finely cut, 1 tsp. 
grated nutmeg, 1 tsp. mace, 6 eggs 
well beaten and 2 tsp. salt. Turn 
the mixture into a thickly floured 
square of unbleached cotton cloth, 
tie securely, allowing room for the 
pudding to swell, and cook for 5 
hours in a kettle ‘of boiling water. 


Serve with Creole Sauce made 
by boiling 1 cup Brer Rabbit 
Molasses with two tablespoons 
butter for about 5 minutes and 
adding juice of 2 lemons as 
sauce is taken from the fire. 
Oh Boy ! 


Free Recipe Book: Send to 
Dept. P-5, Penick & Ford, Ltd., 
New Orleans, La., for the Brer 
Rabbit book of delicious mo- 
lasses recipes. 


Two Grades — Gold Label and Green Label 


THE SATURDAY 


this, Myra Doggins!”’ and stubbed a pink 
foot on the lowest tread of the stair. She 
renewed her uproar five times before, far 
above Myra, a door slammed. 

‘Miss Doggins,”’ said Nathan Preble, in 
the tone of manly grief, “you don’t under- 
stand Rose’s temperament. She was tellin’ 
me last night on the beach that when a 
thing strikes her as funny she has to 4 
He broke off to scowl at Casimir John, who 
had emerged over the center of the curved 
desk noiselessly with a cigarette in his 
mouth. ‘“ When a thing strikes her as funny 
she has to—to tell people.” 

“There’s a beautiful story about some 
little boys and a bald- headed prophet in the 
Bible, Nathan,’ said Myra, “‘that illus- 
trates the danger of the process perfectly. 
Please take her lunch up to Rose at one 
o’clock. I’m glad to know who was kissing 
Rose on the beach last night, because you’re 
a nice child, and harmless as buttermilk.” 

“Miss Myra,” Nathan Preble cried, 
“T never kissed her before, and— and 
father’s goin’ to give me thirty dollars a 
week, and a fella nineteen years of age 
could be considered kind of responsible.” 

“Yeh,” said Casimir J ohn graciously, 
swinging his legs from the desk. He aimed 
a toe generally at Nathan and murmured, 
““Much weigh, guy 

“One hundred MS seventy stripped,” 
said Nathan grandly. 

“Yeh?” The Kid trailed the slow syl- 
lable upward, suggesting envy of so much 
weight. He now beamed upon Nathan and 
offered “‘Smoke?” 

“‘T don’t smoke,” said Nathan, blushing. 

“Yeh? ’Sright,’’ Casimir nodded; ‘‘bad 
f’y’wind. Wrestle?” 

Nathan tucked his thumbs in his belt and 
admitted, * ‘Little pit. PY 

“Yeh? C’mon,” said Casimir, laying his 
cigarette on the edge of the desk. “‘Show y’ 
hold.” 


Myra sucked her pen and watched this 
scene with a sudden comprehension. A 
male was subtly flattering another male by 
some wholly masculine progression of refer- 
ences to weight and wind and wrestling 
holds. Casimir took Nathan’s right arm in 
both hands and beamed upon him, and 
then threw him over a shoulder onto the 
floor. Instead of bursting into tears, 
Nathan got up with blood running from his 
nose and said urgently, “Hey, show me 
that again, fella!’’ and this time landed on 
his head. It seemed to please him im- 
mensely, for he asked, “‘Would that be 


Japanese?”’ 
“Yeh,” said the Kid, resuming his 
cigarette. 
“And how much you weighin’?”’ 
“Hund’  sixt’-eight.”” Casimir now 


prowled around Nathan Preble and poked 
him in various spots with a brown finger, 
while the page wiped his nose on a khaki 
handkerchief. The Kid murmured “ Yeh,”’ 
without condescension, and Nathan blushed 
again. The prodigy then ordered, “‘C’mon 
sand.” 

“Can I, Miss Myra?”’ 

“Yes, Nate,” said Myra. 

The Kid took his victim down the steps 
and out of her sight. Myra smiled at the 
register. He might be put to wonderful 
uses! Perhaps he could be urged to slap 
Rosita, or reduce her generally by scorn 
and cold indifferences. Perhaps the best 
way to manage a girl was by throwing her 
over one’s shoulder and making her nose 
bleed. Perhaps she was wrong not to have 
slapped Rosita very frequently, and before 
boys. Yes, the Kid must tell her how to 
manage Rose. He understood machinery. 
She must never be allowed to worry Alan, 
busy with his blue charts of factories at 
Carmelsville. And dinners should be un- 
disturbed by her sense of humor, with 
Lanny and the Kid in dinner jackets and 
big bowls of butter-colored freesia on the 
table among silver candlesticks, and chintz 
curtains blowing prettily at long windows 
that showed stars in a black sky behind 
Alan’s head. Oh, stop! Perhaps he won’t 
like you after he knows you better. Yes, he 
will! But it must be the quietest wedding, 
so that Alan wouldn’t have to stand long. 
She looked at the clattering telephone im- 
patiently and took it up with a yawn. 

“Hello!” 

The telephone screamed, “‘Make come! 
Mist’ Smith! Make come! P’lice!’”’ in a 
voice of rattling tin that lived in the gale of 
other noises. It shrieked, “Make come, 


please! Mist’ Smith ” And Myra 
dropped the odious thing on the desk. 
She said, “Oh, what ” And then 


she wailed and ran. There were no police to 


bring to Alan’s cottage, and Casimir was’ 
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somewhere lost in the midst of all these 
stagnant women on sand that gripped her 
feet. She ran, and the beach heaved up 
and down in the loathsome sunlight and the 
tiny launch bobbed at Alan’s pier. She ran, 
and seven gulls yelled over the white cot- 
tage and the smell of sweet fern was awful 
in her throat. The pier and the green shut- 
ters of the house would not enlarge. Away 
to the right a train rolled tranquilly from 
the red brick station past a clump of elms. 
Myra weakly ran and her hair flapped as a 
black mourning veil. A red-and-bronze 
machine went pacing past her and the Kid 
snapped back one look. But she still ran, 
sobbing, because Alan was dead, or some- 
thing, in the terrible still cottage, with just 
a fat Japanese servant to watch him bleed. 
Casimir John went leaping up the slope and 
bounded through the door. Myra’s ankle 
turned and she fell on both knees below the 
aces of the porch with a fiery thrill in one 
oot. 

“Let him be, Kid!” 

fo Vehv2" 

“ Kid ! ” 

Casimir said, “Y’ bi And some- 
thing cracked like a shutter slamming. 

“Boys,” a man cried, ‘‘your poor old 

daddy comes all the way from San Fran—— 
Alan! Make that devil let 

“Just run him out, Kid,’’ Alan said 
wearily, “or he’ll go down to the hotel an’ 
make a fuss. Gimme the check book. Sit 
down, pop. Let him be, Kid, or I’ll be sore 
at you.” 

Casimir John said harshly, ‘‘Lan, y’ 
gonna give him nothin’!”’ 

“T dunno how it ever came I’m the father 
of a hard-hearted devil like that! With 
your mamma watchin’ from heaven, and 


” 


here I am all the way from San Francisco. 


just to try to make friends, and so lone- 
some for ——” 

“ Yeh? ” 

“Well, Iam, Cas’mir! Yes, and I was up 
at Seattle two weeks back, and a feller says 
to me, ‘Smithy, where’s that boy of yours 
did the ninety-foot plunge at the lumber- 
men’s convention back three years?’ And 
me havin’ to tell him that you run off and 
left me flat to D’luth after I took care of 
you an’ 4 

“e Yeh? ” 

““Aw, boy, mebbe I was kind of careless 
with your money sometimes. I admit that. 
But to have my own boys. run off and leave 
me an’ go live with 

“Keep your mouth off Uncle Hugh,” 
Alan said fearfully, ‘‘or I’ll let the Kid slap 
you some more. We're livin’ with him 
now, and he treats us like sons. Check 
book, Kid. I don’t want this tramp down 
at the hotel tellin’ his troubles in the lobby. 
Two hundred’s all you get, pop.’ 

“Aw, Lanny, with your mamma lookin’ 
down from heaven and 

“Yeh?” 

A silence let Myra drag herself out of the 
sun into the shady porch and she heard a 
padding sound, in measure. 

The Kid was prowling waxed planks of 
the unseen floor behind the door that hid 
most of the room. 

“Y’gonna get nothin’,” said Casimir. 
“Tanny’s gotta save his coin. Gonna get 
married right off. Y’gonna get air, guy! 
No, Lan!” 

“ Bud, he’ll go down to the hotel and —— 

“Yeh? Myra!”’ 

Myra limped to the doorway and stood 
looking at a magnificent man whose tie was 
scarlet and whose shoes glittered blackly 
as he crouched in a corner beside the brick 
fireplace. The Kid swirled to and fro in a 
panther’s pace and jerked his cigarette at 
this object, saying, “‘Yeh! Comes an’ 
bellyaches. Tries t’grab Lanny’s wallet. 
Yeh! Useda spend Lanny’s coin when 
Lan bell-hopped. Useda spend my coin. 
Yeh! Mamma died off. Yeh! Nice guy! 
Think y’sist pretty tough job? Looka that 
ol’ bum! Useda write Unc’ Hugh for coin 
t’ ej’cate us. Yeh. Five wives! Yeh! 
Hernia 

a | should think he’d be ashamed to look 
at you,” said Myra 

“Little lady,” Mr. Smith said, rising 
superbly, ‘‘these boys have been listenin’ 
to Sie =e) 

Alan dropped his hands from his bruised 
face to the disordered table covered with 
blue charts and said, ‘“‘Say another word to 
her an’ 25 ll have the Kid kick you clear 


to 
apes talk to him, Alan! 
Myra told the man, “at once! I won’t 
have this! I won’t have it, I tell you!” 
“Lady,” said Mr. Smith, raising a hand 
toward the green enamel of the ceiling, 


’ 


Go away,” 


‘the boys’ mamma in heaven hea 3 
you that ——’ 

“How dare you speak of their it) 
i “How dare you?” 


her with a hand on his scarlet tie, and 
his face, marked with faint red acros 
cheek, altered slowly into a degraded 
of Alan’s face and he drawled, “ Hell! 
a one-legged man needs a spitfire fora 
I always liked ladies myself. So PMbi 
good-by, and 
“ec Kid! ! ” 
The scarlet tie was hidden by the 
scarlet waist and the whole mass of sw 
flesh tumbled through the door. © 
shut her eyes and rocked on her shiy 
legs. She wanted the Kid to kill him, 
wanted to see him ruined. Stra 
and gaspings blew in from the gun 
Her face chilled. Casimir might hurt 
There would be a scandalous trial. 
“Lanny, make him stop!” & 
“Tt’s all right, honey,” said Als 
“But —— 
“Tt’s all right, M-Myra.” >) 
Somebody yelled. There was a 


on the end of the little pier, with his fi 
his hips and his gaze intent on th} 
turbed waters of the cove. 


the planks. Then he devoted a be 
Myra completely and observed, “To 

“Oh, Kid, did you drown him 

“Some,” said the Kid, whippin 
across the bronze of his. shoulder 
sighed briefly. Mr. Smith was 4 
ashore with his straw hat clutched oy 
heart. Some bathers were watching 
a hundred yards away. The tall 
tramped up the slope of sand to the 
meadow and marched toward the br 
the station steadily. 

“?S all,” the Kid mused, curling hi 
Then he asked, “Train to Boston?” | 

‘At noon, dear.” 

“Yeh? Lan, much coin y got?” 

“Bout a hundred, son. Why?” 

“Gimme twenty,” said Casimir 
darting into the quiet room. Th 
darted past Myra, whirled back to. 
her cheek and to say, ‘‘Y’ alb ri 
sped down the beach. His wrap 
to unwrap and vibrated behind bin 
scarlet pennant, and Myra was glad! 
he stopped to hitch the scarf over on 


Smith entering the station, while she rj 
her ankle and wanted a drink of wal 

aby my fool Jap hadn’t got seare| 
phoned,” Alan muttered above her, “' 
wouldn’t have—have ” He it 


‘Well, mamma was a lady.” 
“Do show me your factory; I 4 
plans,” said Myra. 


blue-and-white charts to the 
her and Myra did up her hair. Hesri 
stresses, whatever they were, and 
stability of certain bricks. He we 
hand and displayed meaningless line 
were walls, lavatories and basement, 
gravely babbled of the courtya 
twenty trucks could be loaded at on 
‘How lovely,” said Myra, i 
shoulder was a little closer. 
The bathers trickled from the bi 
into the Ocean House and M 
very casually of her sister up in 
bedroom, possibly hysterical 


beams and plaster. He put oneal n 
her waist and detailed the cost 0 


the telephone rang inside the co! 
watched the southbound local i 
Mr. Smith away. Alan’ s nose was 


on ringing and she said, “T’d better 
“‘T hate to bother you, honey.” 
“Don’t be so silly,” said M 
limped to the telephone on the tah 
Alan’s pipe. She kissed the bo 
pipe and looked with dread a’ 
phone. Perhaps Rosita had m 
ill with erying. Myra was cons 
caring at all. It wearied her 
explaining anything to Rosita, 0 
about her. She picked up then 
tartly snapped, ‘‘ Yes?”’ 
“Miss Myra,’’,said the telep’ 
voice of Nathan Preble, ‘Sp jus' 
to thank you for the twenty. 
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BYE AS YOU WOULD RECEIVE 


-go to your plumber.for Gifts 


of permanent usefulness 


Again Christmas and the gift problem. Again a 
maze of folderols, Sewgaws and nicknacks to tempt 
the holiday shopper. Yet here is an opportunity to 
choose gifts of enduring usefulness—to give as you 
would receive. 


On this page are four suggestions for gifts which 
would be welcomed in any home—four special 
Mueller-made faucets to serve the household every 
day in the year—and for years to come. 


- Two of these suggestions are for the kitchen sink. 
They would be especially appreciated by any 
mother, wife or sister. The other two are for the 


MUELLER COMPANY, DECATUR, ILL. - 


NEW YORK : LOS ANGELES 


bathroom—useful to every member of the house- 
hold. All are inexpensive. All are Mueller faucets 
—famous for their trouble-free service; notable for 
their superior design and construction. 


Possibly it has never occurred to you to go to 
your plumber for Christmas presents. Yet the 
wares he offers are of basic usefulness—permanent 
conveniences that will project your holiday greet- 
ings into the daily life of the recipient. Call on your 
plumber. Select one or more of these modern 
Mueller faucets. Your plumber can install the fau- 
cets easily—quickly—the expense is nominal. Do 
your Christmas shopping wisely, this year. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


MUELLER 


Faucets Without a Fault 


Sots & 


Mueller’s combination lavatory fau- 
cet with china soap dish. Enables 
you to wash in clear running water— 
tempered to suit. Fits any lavatory. 


Mueller’s combination bath faucet 
with shower spray permanently at- 
tached. Tempers the water to suit— 
for bath or shampoo. Fits any bath- 
tub. A practical gift for entire family. 


Soap Dish $2.00 Faucet $7.50 $8.25 


Mueller’s combination sink faucet 
with swinging spout and china soap 
dish. Tempers the water to suit. 
Spout swings to right or left. 


Mueller’s combination swinging 
spout sink faucet with spray at- 
tached. Fine for rinsing dishes, wash- 
ing vegetables, cleaning sink, etc. 
Saves hands. Lightens kitchen work. 


$12.00 $10.00 
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(Continued from Page 118) 
comin’ in right now. Mamma’s brother’s a 
judge in Dorchester, so we’ll have it all 
legal, and I want to say I’m goin’ to be 
steady an’ responsible. Good-by. The 
train’s comin’ in.” 

Myra blinked at the machine and then 
went back to the doorway. She said idly, 
“One of the bell hops saying good-by. 
Called home to Boston or something. Go 
on about the factory.’”’ And she watched 
the Boston train pull out. Nathan Preble’s 
remarks confused her a little, but Alan now 
spoke emphatically of defects in plumbing 
and the advantages of copper wire. He 
tucked her head against his cheek and 
Casimir John came lazily swimming from 
the beach before the stupid shingles of the 
Ocean House. 

“T’ll really have to ask the Kid what to 
do with Rosita.” 

“He can fix anything,” said Alan. 


addressed his old opponent, Poincaré, as 
“Monsieur the Prime Minister.” 

In appearance, Herriot as Prime Minister 
is a distinct shock to the Latin mind, al- 
though he fits very well to the American 
idea, if one forgets that Charles Evans 
Hughes occupies the similar position in the 
United States. Herriot completely upsets 
all French notions of what a Prime Minister 
should look like, and always has looked 
liked. In the first place he has no beard— 
not a trace. Then he is far too young. He 
is only fifty-two. Likewise he is too quick 
and active. There is nothing grave or suffi- 
ciently dignified about him. He smokes 
long cigars and pipes, and he has an aggres- 
sive, almost hail-fellow manner that is en- 
tirely in contrast to the solemn, frock- 
coated, gloved and bearded disguise of 
statesmen who have previously received 
callers, seated at the desk of Talleyrand in 
the Quai d’Orsay. 

When Herriot visits the Palais Bourbon 
to have a tilt with the deputies he breezes 
through the Hall of Lost Steps, as the lobby 
is known, quite as buoyantly as some of the 
ei of the lower assemblage on Capitol 
Hill. 

Although Herriot seems to have a truly 
American conception of business, speed and 
organization, and is a pluralist in that he 
always has several important jobs at the 
same time, he is like his Latin fellow states- 
men in that he takes no interest in sport. 
He has the true Latin culture and instinctive 
taste for literature; his diversions are col- 
lecting old books and playing the piano. His 
friends now fear that he is working himself 
to death. 

It is evident that he has the constitution 
of an army mule, but at the same time he 
has a weak heart. But he refuses to listen 
to advice, declines to visit: doctors, and 
plunges ahead. 


The Versatility of Genius 


Edmond Rostand once called the present 
Prime Minister ‘Herriot the Realizator.” 
This was when Herriot was in his early 
twenties and had given the first striking 
proof that he was not just an ordinary 
young man. He was then doing his com- 
pulsory military service and was enrolled in 
the famous Iron Division then on duty on 
the Lorraine frontier. "The Academy of 
Moral and Political Sciences opened a liter- 
ary competition, on the thrilling theme of 
The Philosophy of the Judaic School of 
Alexandria. This news somehow filtered 
through to the unimportant unit of the 
French Army known as Private Herriot of 
the Infantry. The thought that trying for 
this prize would be a contrast to military 
duties so thrilled him that he obtained leave 
to visit the Faculty of Letters in the near-by 
town of Nancy in order to stock up on 
books. Thereafter he combined his army 
drill with digging deep into Greek and 
Hebrew. In order to have more time for 
the literary composition he became such a 
good soldier that a friendly officer lightened 
this part of his job by making him an or- 
derly. So young Herriot, after shining the 
buttons and boots of his officer, was able to 
write his thesis—which he entitled Philon 
the Jew—in the barracks, rather than on 
the maneuver ground. He won the prize. 
This so impressed the Faculty of Letters at 
Nancy that a teaching job was arranged for 
him on leaving the army. He then wrote a 
second book, called Madame Récamier and 
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The Kid climbed out of the water on the 
end of the pier and remotely inspected them. 
He seemed to think they were well enough, 
so he slithered down into the motorboat 
and began to hammer its engine with some- 
thing slowly. Myra was charmed by the 
sound, as it contrasted charmingly with 
Alan’s monologue on the uses of flagging in 
cellars and courtyards. The smallest page 
of the Ocean House came up the curve of 
beach and made a nice little point of moy- 
ing gray on the bright sand. After a time 
he pranced before Myra with round eyes 
and a letter. 

“For me, Johnny?” 

“e Yes’m.”’ ~ 

“Here’s a dollar, son,” said Alan. ‘‘Get 
to glory out of here!”’ 

Casimir stood up in the launch to watch 
the small boy race, and then sat down 
again. Myra sighed at Rosita’s script on 
the envelope and thought it the poorest 
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taste to have addressed the letter to ‘‘ Mrs. 
A. Smith,’ but she opened it and rested her 
cheek on Alan’s shoulder to read com- 
fortably: 


“All right, but I think you might have 
told me; and it strikes me pretty mean 
just sending that fellow with the money; 
but Nate and me will be just as happy as 
his folks will let us and glad to see you when 
you come to Boston. Rosp.”’ 


“Tan,” said Myra, ‘‘I think Rose has 
run off with a bell hop!” 

‘““That’s fine,”” Alan answered, “‘if he’s a 
good bell hop. They’re pretty tough kids 
sometimes. . . . Don’t cry!” 

“It’s rather sudden. I promised mother 
to take care of her, and 

“Well, you did, honey. And now it’s her 
business. Where you goin’?”’ 

é = think I’d better speak to Casimir 
ohn.” 


Yat 


(Continued from Page 15) 


Her Friends, which became widely circulated 
in France and won a prize from the French 
Academy. 

But the greatest realization of Herriot, 
before he aspired to national leadership, was 
making Lyons one of the great industrial 
centers of Europe. In England they say of 
Manchester that what Manchester thinks 
today, London does tomorrow. The same 
may now be said of Lyons with regard to 
Paris. From the viewpoint of both politics 
and economics Lyons is now the Manches- 
ter of France, and it is Herriot who has 
made it so. Aside from giving it the sound- 
est financial status of any city in the coun- 
try he has embellished it as never before. 
Among the few items he has given the city 
are fifteen groups of intermediate schools, 
three primary schools, a girls’ school of 
domestic science, a conservatory of music, a 
boys’ boarding school to accommodate 
twelve hundred students, a new town hall, 
a morgue, a cattle market, a crematorium, 
a slaughterhouse covering sixty acres, four 
magnificent bridges over the Rhone and the 
Sadne, a technical school for girls, a school 
for traveling salesmen, a modern agricul- 
tural college, a superb athletic stadium 
seating forty thousand, a new hospital of 
twelve hundred beds, and the magnificent 
Palace of Industry, still under construction, 
that is to be the permanent home of the 
great Lyons Fair. 

The realization of the Lyons Fair was the 
war work of Herriot. It was an industrial 
battle, successfully waged, to oust the pre- 
war Leipsic Fair from its leading position as 
the great annual trade show of Europe. My 
first meeting with Herriot was in 1916, at 
the initial opening of his new institution, 
when he corralled all the American news- 
paper correspondents then in Paris, just to 
show them how France, and particularly his 
city of Lyons, looked after business inter- 
ests even in that dark hour of war. He was 
at the railway station when the correspond- 
ents arrived, escorted us to automobiles, 
shaking hands and talking with everyone 
and leading the way through a round of 
visits, luncheons, dinners, and speeches 
that were impressive, even though a be- 
wildering change from covering the western 
battle front. 

The fair is now such a come-to-stay insti- 
tution and has so enriched the city that 
there is small wonder that when Herriot 
became Premier the entire city begged him 
to retain the functions of mayor. Thus he 
still gives part time to Lyons, spending two 
nights every week in the train, commuting 


between Lyons and Paris. Saturday, Sun- 
day and Monday are the days he gener- 
ally gives up for the city’s work, leaving 
it for the balance of the week in the 
hands of a devoted secretary. On arriving 
from Paris, Herriot goes direct from the 
train to the City Hall and passes the morn- 
ing there. In the afternoon in company 
with the city architect he visits the many 
works under construction. At night there is 
usually a banquet or public meeting. On 
Sunday there are always several public as- 
semblies, either political or social. On 
Monday he remains at the City Hall, re- 
ceiving visitors and delegations until seven 
in the evening then after taking an hour off 
for dinner, he presides over the meeting of 
the municipal council. This lasts until 
eleven o’clock, and he then rushes to the 
station to catch his train for Paris—to en- 
joy the diversions of cabinet councils, keep- 
ing the radical party lined up to the mark, 
humoring and controlling Parliament, re- 
vising the entire budget and entertaining 
and instructing both public and politicians 
with an interminable succession of speeches 
and articles. In fact he has put a spirit 
approaching jazz into the classic protocol 
of French politics. 

Apropos of the budget; when his Minis- 
ter of Finance recently brought him the 
estimates for the current year, showing a 
deficit of three billion francs, Herriot im- 
mediately constituted himself the entire ax 
committee, personally went over the budg- 
ets of each of his ministers, and chopped 
off 3 total of two billions in a few days. He 
said: 

“My government is pledged to abolish 
the special and extraordinary fiscal meas- 
ures of Poincaré, so it is up to me to balance 
the budget without these aids.” 

The saying that ‘‘time is money” is out 
of date, Herriot declared in reply to a ques- 
tion as to where he finds the time for his 
many and varied tasks. He said, “If time 
were money I would buy it from the idle. 
I would procure it where it is cheap and sell 
it where it is dear. An impossible operation. 
The modern maxim should be ‘time is 
time.’”’ 

In many ways the present chief of the 
French Government adheres to an idea that 
is said to be peculiarly Latin—namely, 
that rules are often made to be broken. 
Herriot himself thus expresses it: ‘‘There 
was a time when I waited for permission to 
do things. Now, I admit, I sometimes wait 
only for things to be forbidden.” In follow- 
ing this precept during the war Herriot 


Tae MINUTE 


December 


“Don’t be long,” said Alan; “ 
lunch.’’- 
Myra walked slowly down the | 
noted that Casimir was busy y 
engine, rubbing one palm on ; 
steadily so that his whole arm twj 
the sun. : 
She asked respectfully, “Did 
Rose and Nate off, darling?” 
“Yeh,” said Casimir, blo 
through his nose. 
“And can they get married in B 
EY eh : 
“And do you think Nathan 
good husband?” 
“Yeh,” said the Kid, bea 
’nough.” 
“Very well,” Myra said meekly 
can I stay to lunch?” > 
“Yeh,” the Kid said, grinning, 
I do all this for, h’m?”’ and went o 
ing the engine. q 
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raised a howl that was heard over F; 
account of an incident he created a} 
One day he became indignant at t 
ner in which employers were ey 
female labor, so he decided to 
women workers of his city orders 
ing military uniforms in their own 
He at once came up against army } 
and all sorts of official objections, 
ply was, “I undertake this work in 
name, and will take my chances on 
ing of my supplies to the army.” 

In the same fashion, when wine 
scarce in the Lyons district, Herr 
out a personal license as a wine m 
and thus obtained on his own accou 
the municipality could not secure, 
when coal was scarce during t| 
Herriot one day while fishing oa 
small piece of lignite in a pool at th 
the river. He made inquiries and 
ered a large lignite field close to | 
He at once went into the exploit 
lignite and signed a contract y 
proprietors of the land to os 


ply to the city. i 
The Grip of the Bureauct 


Herriot, despite his ability to di 
for others, and his agility and spee 
ing things, remains a poor 1— 
the poorest Premier that France |] 
had. His present job is ruining | 
friends declare. His salary as Pr 
ter is approximately three thous 
per year—the same as the other: 
and of this, one thousand dolla 
for the maintenance of his autom 
fore taking his present office he neve 
evening clothes, top hat or pa’ 
shoes. In Lyons, especially 
war, the mayor could be as 
ready as he pleased. When he 
Quai d’Orsay, however, he ha 
complete new wardrobe for form: 
the Prime Minister must dress up 
sions, no matter whether his go 
that of the masses or of the cla 

The coming months will 
show whether Herriot himself 
the reform program he has lau 
though Herriot and Ramsay Mac 
swung into power almost arm in arm 


materialist rather than the ide 
pair. But, as was the case wil 
MacDonald, it is not foreign pol 
home troubles that now beset Her: 
little departmental fonctionnai 
mitted to hold such a death 
internal situation of France th 
mier may need to prove that thi 
fingers inside his velvet glove, 
win forthcoming bouts. Herri 
to take Colbert, the great 1 
Louis XIV, as his model. When a 
did not need a king such as Colbe 
give him backing, he replied, “Buti 
is the French public. This publ 
and to this public I belong. 
I believe. From this public alon 
our renaissance. The public 
magnificent of landscapes. The 
the statesman is to interpret it. 
The public now gives full s 
statesman of the minute. In th 
Herriot is now a sympathetic 
minute of power may be e 
unto the hour, while he is at | 
chance at the great and diffi 
European reconstruction. 


, they had been a bargain; he 
hem for a handsome profit when- 
ed. Would the amateur of to- 
ve to pay through the nose, then, 
ght-iron gas fixture? 
hed a little at the fantastic idea 
d at his watch. It was already 
the morning. He yawned, re- 
smoke a final cigarette and then 
But even while he was admiring 
nel and his candlesticks, the 
ipped from his fingers, and he 
sep in his chair, a whimsical smile 
,, dreaming of the distant future 
srica should be an ancient coun- 
own right. 


che year of our Lord 2424, but it 
) ur to Grosvenor that this fact was 
yremarkable. Why should it be? 
-emarkable that the month was 
that the day was Wednesday? 
-ure, his surroundings struck him 
yy unusual; but for this there was 
4; reason. It wasn’t a question of 
¢out of the place. He was a noted 
<ir and collector—a specialist in 
known as the Flivver period of 
, America—and he was now tread- 
ie first time, the hallowed soil of 
d, Connecticut. Hallowed? Well, 
Japlease; but for at least a couple 
‘es people had called Rome the 
d of Italy and Athens the Jones- 
reece. 

tin spite of himself his mood was 
ly academic. In vain, during the 
e from-London, he had assured 
‘/at he was coming merely to visit 
r town, to pay his tribute to Depot 
/id the Jonesboro Cathedral, and 
go buy a few items for his collec- 
in his heart he knew that there 
another motive; it had seasoned 
y; it had thrilled him as he dis- 
at the landing station; and it 
ved his horizon at this very mo- 
4 le he stood staring at the window 
uiique shop. Incidentally, he had 
ng at it for perhaps ten minutes, 
gsteady stream of excursionists 
hind him. 

¢them said cynically, “ Well, so far 
seen anything that we couldn’t 
at home in Sweden!”’ 

2 th he turned to walk away; but 
jitant, and before he had taken a 
s\de, he found himself face to face 
}, girl of his visionings. And al- 
1/: loved her, she was the last person 
l'anted to meet on this particular 
eae 

er compromised him. 

‘why, Eleanor!” he stammered 


Ly. 

jis even lovelier than he had re- 
2 Jher—and they had parted hardly 
iit ago. In the depth of her eyes, 
tad sturdy molding of her chin, the 
| her black hair, the sweetness of 
% the shadowed rose of her com- 
iin all these details she surpassed 
0 extravagant of his reveries and 
hi catch his breath. But hang it 
h was interfering with his judgment 
|1e was smiling at-him, but her ex- 
vas enigmatic. 

‘Mr. Grosvenor! When did you get 


hn effort he recovered his poise. 

hI just came in from London on the 
lock local. Beastly crossing too. 
prtal hours. . . Is your father 


(as clouded slightly. 

and no. Of course he isn’t exactly 
ly younger. . . . But what ever 
rou to Jonesboro? I thought that 
«ng was your pet bugaboo.” 

S nor was recessive. 

ner said that, did I? All I said was 
hate to live in the middle of a 


l/niling faintly, she adjusted the 
Udle which fastened her robe. 

© who wouldn’t? But does every- 
'|ome have to live in the middle of 
‘am? Jonesboro’s overrun with 
tin ever on account of the new ex- 
i—the medieval Fire House, you 
id Masonic Hall.” Here she had 
\ aside for a personally conducted 
on the trail. “But daddy and I 
€ residence section; we never see 
ers unless we come downtown. 
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Ugh! Hop Sing’s Hong-Kong and Housa- 
tonic Tours! Bagalovitch’s Czecho-Con- 
necticut Tours! Ilbrahim’s Turko-Travels! 
Oh, they’re a nuisance! But after all, 
haven’t they come to see something beau- 
tiful? And do you expect me to be ashamed 
because my family’s lived for seven hun- 
dred years in one of the most famous places 
os the universe? Well I’m not! I’m proud 
of it!” 

“You always did misunderstand me,” 
said Grosvenor, downcast. ‘It wasn’t just 
that Jonesboro is a byword, like Mecca or 
Lhasa; there was something else. I mean, 
I certainly would hate to live in a tourist 
center; but apart from that, I’ve got my 
own homes; and ordinarily a woman goes 
where the man lives, and not ag 

“Oh, don’t!”’ said Eleanor imploringly, 
and there was a nervous silence. ‘‘ You— 
you were looking in the window, weren’t 
you? Did you see anything special?”’ 

His laugh was explosive. 

“Yes, fake antiques.” 

She raised her eyebrows. 

“Really? Why this is one of the shops I 
always loved to look into. Of course I don’t 
know the first thing about it, but f 

“Oh, I don’t mean to say some of the 
stuff isn’t genuine; but, for example, look 
at that réveil-matin.” 

“Look at what?” 

“Tt’s that fat little clock in a metal case. 
The ancients called it an alarm clock. They 
could set it to ring at any hour they liked. 
They 2 

Eleanor was bewildered. 

“But what was there alarming about it? 
Aue what did they want to be alarmed 

or?” 

“Well, most of the authorities say it was 
a children’s toy; but both Polykranas and 
Stavoropolo think it was a boudoir orna- 
ment. It was to warn the hostess a few 
minutes before her dinner guests arrived. 
Anyway, this one’s only a crude copy of a 
twentieth-century McGrath and Ginsburg, 
or maybe a late Waterbury. Look at the 
feet! Why they’re practically pointed! 
And the case isn’t nickel at all; it’s nothing 
but platinum. And yet they’ve got the 
consummate gall to ask seven hundred for 
it. Why, it isn’t worth two hundred and 
fifty!’ 

She sighed wistfully. 

“Tt must be wonderful to know all about 
these things. But please don’t tell me that 
that darling planche d savonner isn’t real! I 
just couldn’t bear it. I’ve begged daddy on 
my bended knees to buy it for me, but it’s 
too expensive. Fifteen hundred dollars! 
But isn’t it adorable?” 

“H’m!” said Grosvenor. “Not bad at 
all. Yes, that’s probably an authentic 
planche a savonner. The medieval name for 
it was washboard. Yes, I should say it was 
about 1900 or 1950. The zinc’s in fair con- 
dition, too, and it’s got the corrugated soap 
rack. Yes, it’s a good piece.”’ And he flat- 
tened himself to allow a party of Poles to 
continue their march. 

Miss Heath beamed with pleasure at her 
own artistic discrimination, but Grosvenor 
was meditative. From the beginning, of 
course, he had known that her father had 
only a modest fortune, but it distressed him 
afresh to realize that a washboard was be- 
yond his means. Poor Eleanor! Why Gros- 
venor himself had no less than six of them, 
to say nothing of one perfect three-piece set, 
with tub and wringer intact. And he con- 
sidered them not only as drawing-room 
decorations but also as gilt-edged invest- 
ments. 

“But what’s that thing next to it?’’ she 
asked. ‘‘That silvery thing that looks like 
an old lap organ.” 

“Oh, that’s another fake,’’ said Gros- 
venor indulgently. “It’s a cash register. 
It’s what the grocerymen and butchery- 
men used to count on, just the way the 
Chinese used an abacus and the Indians 
used a knotted string. But this is a modern 
reproduction; about 2050, I should think. 
You ought to get Stavoropolo’s book on 
cash registers and adding machines. It 
reads like a novel. I’ve got a beautiful 
specimen myself; picked it up in Cairo for 
four thousand dollars. It’s an absolutely 
verified Dayton, about 1915, and ——”’ 

Here he broke off abruptly. He hadn’t 
meant to boast; he had merely forgotten 
that she was poor. But in the next second 
he forgot her entirely, for in turning away 
from the cash register he caught sight of 
something across the street. It was in the 


window of another antique shop—a smaller 
shop, but with a suggestion of severe 
exclusiveness. 

“Holy cat!” 
“Come!”’ 

And. he dashed across the street. When 
she reached his side he was busy with a 
microscope and the proprietor was fluent. 

“Yes, sir,” the proprietor was saying, 
“it’s the original Obolensky Pennon, and 
there isn’t a single flaw in the pedigree. 
I’ve got all the documents and they go with 
it. It was acquired by Sergei Obolensky, 
about 2160 or 2170, and his executors sold 
it to the Louvre for forty thousand dollars. 
In 2295 at the Louvre sale it brought ninety 
thousand. Aoki bought it, and when he 
died in 2337 his widow sold it to Higgins for 
a hundred and ten. Higgins sold it to 
Czartoryski for a hundred and seventy, 
and at the Czartoryski sale in 2403 it 
brought an even two hundred thousand. 
Houlahan bought it; and I got it from him 
for exactly two hundred and twenty-five, 
and you can have it for two hundred and 
fifty—and cheap at that.” 

Grosvenor, without a word, gestured to: 
Miss Heath to come closer. What she saw 
was a faded yellow pennant of curious tex- 
ture, bearing an inscription so nearly obliter- 
ated that it conveyed no meaning whatso- 
ever to her. It read: 

LS CORO ong IBESHIE” 

But when she touched it Miss Heath 
trembled with excitement. 

““Why—why it’s felt!” she gasped. 

“Yes, madam,” said the dealer, “and 
one of the sixteen known examples of the 
lost art of felt making. Why, do you know 
what the British Museum paid for the 
Rothschild Dip, or Derby? Sixty thou- 
sand pounds!” 

Miss Heath was alternately pale and 
flushed. She touched once more the luscious 
surface of the Pennon. Felt! 

“Tt’s worth the price, all right,” said 
Grosvenor, with a sigh; ‘“‘but let’s look at 
something else. Hello! By Jove, is that a 
genuine mustache cup, or only a shaving 
mug?”’ 

“Tt’s a mustache cup,’’ said the dealer. 

Miss Heath, tearing herself away from 
the Obolensky Pennon, gasped again. 

““Oh, it’s—it’s—oh, did you ever see such 
a perfect gem? I’d give my very soul to 
have that! How much is it?” 

“Six hundred dollars,’’ said the dealer. 
“But please notice that it has the gilt loco- 
motive and the full legend—Birthday 
Greetings to Dear Papa.” 

Miss Heath sighed regretfully. 

“Tm afraid it’s too expensive. 
oh, I just love it!” 

Grosvenor looked at her and sighed even 
more profoundly. 

“That isn’t a bad paper cutter, though,” 
he said. ‘‘ What are you asking for it?” 

“Only three hundred and fifty, sir, and 
it’s a genuine nineteenth-century souvenir 
of Niagara Falls. Solid celluloid, sir; the 
female figure carved on the poignée repre- 
sents the Maid of the Mist, who was the 
patron saint of the Falls, wrapped in a 
banderole. And you’ll observe that just 
below the efflorescence is the original peep- 
hole, with view of the Falls. At three hun- 
dred and fifty I actually lose money on it, 
but I’d like to see you have it.” 

“T’ll take it,’’ said Grosvenor curtly. 
“Please wrap it up.” 

“And this porte-cure-dents, sir? I guar- 
antee it. It was dug up in Kennebec 
County, Maine, four years ago. The classi- 
cal term, as of course you know, was ‘tooth- 
pick holder.’ Are you familiar with the 
famous Chicago Mail-Order Catalogue of 
1918 in the National Museum, sir?”’ 

“T ought to be,’”’ said Grosvenor with a 
dry laugh. “I paid thirty-six hundred dol- 
lars for the photographic facsimile of it. 
And how could a collector get along without 
it? It’s his Bible.” 

“Quite right, sir. Well, in the Catalogue 
you'll find this item described in the most 
intimate detail: ‘Nifty toothpick holder in 
heavy Hohenzollern silver; cunning little 
chick in appealing attitude, with open beak, 
and feet resting on life-size wishbone, of 
which the biggest end supports frosted 
silverino receptacle which contains approx- 
imately eighty-four toothpicks, or one 
week’s supply for an average family of four. 
Chick and wishbone are strikingly true to 
nature; chickis oneand fifteen-seventeenth 
inches tall. Holder is elegantly engraved 
with dainty wreath of forget-me-nots and 


exclaimed Grosvenor. 
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motto: Help Yourself!’ I’d let it go for two 
hundred.” 

“All* right,’’ said Grosvenor shortly. 
“T’ll take it. But that’s all for now. I may 
come back later.” 

He had suddenly become apprehensive. 
He wondered if Eleanor thought that in 
buying those two knickknacks he had de- 
liberately made a grand gesture to flaunt 
his wealth. As a matter of fact, he had 
bought them because he wanted them, and 
because the prices were reasonable. And 
he had wanted the Obolensky Pennon, 
too; but in the last few months he had 
spent far too much money, and it was a 
question whether he ought to sink another 
quarter of a million so soon. 

On the sidewalk she looked at him with 
starry eyes. 

““Wasn’t it absolutely gorgeous?’’ she 
said, subdued. “‘And I touched it! I don’t 
suppose I’ll ever have a chance like that 
again as long as I live! To touch a piece of 
felt! And that mustache cup! Why I’d 
arrange a whole room around it! Well, I’ve 
got to thank you for a wonderful experi- 
ence—and I do.” 

He surveyed her outstretched hand and 
side-stepped a delegation of Rumanians 
who were hurrying after their guide. 

“Why ——’ She smiled. ‘‘Why, I’m 
saying good-by.”’ 

It was only a fortnight ago that they had 
parted forever. That was in Australia. She 
had refused to marry him unless he con- 
sented to live in Jonesboro, and although 
he had never seen Jonesboro, he had balked 
at the mere idea. 

“But when you’re so crazy about col- 
lecting antiques,’’ she had said, perplexed, 
“and when Jonesboro’s one of the show 
places of the whole world ——”’ 

“But, my dear child,’’ Grosvenor had 
retorted, ‘‘even if I were crazy about catch- 
ing trout, would I want to live in an 
aquarium?”’ 

She had been very obstinate. 

“But daddy’s getting old, and he’s lived 
in Jonesboro all his life, and so did all his 
ancestors, and he wouldn’t be happy any- 
where else. And I couldn’t leave daddy, 
ever! So ——” 

So that after several racking interviews 
they had parted forever. Then Grosvenor, 
after a few days of torture, had flown to 
Jonesboro to—well, to see Jonesboro. 

““Oh, look here,’”’ he said lamely. ‘‘It’s 
no fun going around alone—I mean, I’ve 
got a guidebook, of course, but if you could 
spare the time—oh, I know it must be a 
terrible bore for you; you must be abso- 
lutely swamped with people inflicting 
themselves on you, but ——’”’ 

She frowned, and he knew what she was 
thinking. She thought that his last sen- 
tence contained another adverse criticism 
of Jonesboro as a place of residence. She 
was remembering that unlucky word of his, 
“circus.” 

And he had meant only to be polite 
and sympathetic. 

“‘I’d disappoint you,” she said tardily, 
“because, really, I don’t know anything 
about the historic monuments at all.” 

“Oh, please!” he said.’ ‘‘Be charitable. 
And won’t you have lunch with me first? 
Please.” 

She wavered. 

“e Why aa 2) 

From his pocket Grosvenor brought out 
a small gold box filled with capsules. 

“Sorry,” he said, ‘“‘but I’m afraid I can’t 
offer you very much variety. They’re all 
Series F, Division 6, Variations 5 to 34.” 

“Oh, but I like French cooking!”’ she 
said. ‘‘Let me see, if I could have hors 
d’ oeuvres, filet de sole Marguéry, a lamb chop 
with pomme souffiées—that’s all in F 6, 
isn’t it?” 

“Right-o! Go on.’ And he stepped 
into the nearest doorway to avoid a person- 
ally conducted party of Arabs. One of 
them was saying, ‘“Gosh! We got a bigger 
oasis than this right to home. Ayop! 
Right in Djileh.” 

Miss Heath went on: 
salad, and then coffee.” 

“No dessert?” 

““No, thanks.” 

“The nearest I can come to it,” said 
Grosvenor, after consulting his table of 
menus, “is F 6—32. Only you'll have to 
take Roquefort cheese with it. Is that all 
right?” 

“Oh, certainly. And thank you very 
much.” (Continued on Page 128) 
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Only $130 more than an open car 

—The New Marmon Brougham-Coupe, a 

smartly proportioned four-door car for 
five passengers, $3295 


The New Marmon Five-Passenger 
Sedan de luxe, $3775 


The New Marmon Seven-Passenger 
Sedan de luxe, $3850 


The New Marmon Roadster, $3165 


The New Marmon Phaeton, 
for five passengers, $3165 


The New Marmon Touring Car, 
for seven passengers, $3165 
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Only $130 more than an open car—The New 
Marmon Sedan, a full-sized, four-door Sedan, for five 
passengers, abounding in luxurious detail, $3295 
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The New Marmon 
Coupe de luxe, $3455 


ATEVER your motoring habits and 
ons may be, there is one particular 
‘lof the New Marmon that completely 
3 Our personal requirements. Q Upon 
‘rent goodness of the Marmon chassis, 
f test custom tailors of motordom have 
1! unstinted charm and beauty in ten 
¢t body styles. (In one of these New 
Nos you will find a pleasant and prac- 
tilization of your fondest motoring as- 
(is. (And, regardless of which model 
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The New Marmon 
Five-Passenger Sedan- 
Limousine de luxe, 
$3900 


lé 


cose, time will prove that... “It’s a 
Automobile!” ({A/] cars equipped i 
l-size balloon tires... All prices 


(indianapolis. Government tax extra. 


YYKE & MARMON COMPANY 
itablished 1851 ~* Indianapolis, Indiana 


The New Marmon Seven-Passenger 
Sedan-Limousine de luxe, $3975 
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“THE SPICE OF THE PROGRAM” 


For an ideal 
screen program— 
a thoroughly 
enjoyable movie 
evening— 


You must 
have good 
Comedy 


Most of the leading 
theatres select all or 
part of their comedy 
entertainment from 
Educational Pic- 
tures. 


If your favorite theatre 
is not showing Edu- 
cational Pictures, 
you are missing much 
of the screen’s best fun. 
Ask the manager why. 
And we would be glad 
to have you write to 
us, giving the name of 
the theatre. 


LARRY SEMON 
SPECIAL COMEDIES 


HAMILTON COMEDIES 
BOBBY VERNON COMEDIES 


WALTER HIERS COMEDIES 


MERMAID COMEDIES 


CHRISTIE COMEDIES 


JUVENILE COMEDIES 


TUXEDO COMEDIES 


CAMEO COMEDIES 


LYMAN H. HOWE’S 
HODGE-PODGE 


EARL HURD 
CARTOON COMEDIES 


KINOGRAMS 
The NEWS REEL 
Built Like a Newspaper 


EDUCATIONAL 
FILM EXCHANGES, Inc. 


: President 


Executive Offices 
370 Seventh Avenue 
New York 
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(Continued from Page 125) 

Miss Heath swallowed a capsule. Gros- 
venor swallowed a capsule. He returned 
the box to his pocket. They had lunched 
together. 

“Now then,” said Grosvenor persua- 
sively, ‘‘lead on.” 

She directed him into a narrow street, 
lined with strange crumbling structures 
dating from the twenty-first and twenty- 
second centuries; near the end of the third 
block she stopped unexpectedly. 

“‘Shut your eyes—tight!”’ she said. “And 
take my arm. We’re going to turn left. 
Don’t look until I tell you to. I want this 
to be a surprise. . . . Here we are! 
Look! Depét Square—and full of those 
darned Persian tourists, as usual. But now 
what have you got to say about my Jones- 
boro?”’ 

Grosvenor’s jaw dropped. He had, of 
course, examined countless photographs 
and paintings and engravings of this cele- 
brated spot; but even so, he wasn’t braced 
for the utter magnificence which burst upon 
him and overwhelmed him. For Eleanor 


| had brought him directly opposite the 


numbing splendor of the Murphy Block— 
about 1895—that triumph of sheer beauty 
of proportion unaided by any art of orna- 
ment except the cast-iron cornice with the 
shamrock design. Yet the transition from 
the mellow hue of medieval brick to the soft 
tones of the weathered iron was so exqui- 
sitely graded that he could not agree with 
Stavoropolo and call the cornice an anomaly. 

And then his eyes, roaming to the right, 
fell upon the remains of Mudgett’s Hard- 
ware Concern, hardly less famed than the 
Colosseum and the Sphinx. Mudgett’s 
Hardware Concern, with its four pilaster 
strips, or counterfeit columns, and its inim- 


| itable false front, giving the impression of 


two stories where there was but one! 
Haloed by poems, it was; a picture of in- 
comparable grandeur. And to the left there 
rose in calm austerity, unique and silencing, 
the superb Tin-Roofed Trio, the triple 
jewel of the Flivver period—the Racket 
Store, Mulligan’s Garage and Tony’s Pant- 
atorium, built at uniform height and domi- 
nating, in the center of the square, the 
archaic Stone Horse Trough. No wonder 
that pilgrims came from the frontiers of the 
earth—no wonder! 

Miss Heath plucked his sleeve. 

“But look!” she said. 

“Good Lord!” said Grosvenor, and wet 
his lips. “‘Good Lord!’’ Unconsciously, he 
had been standing within ten feet of the 
Negro Boy Hitching Post, ascribed by all 
the best authorities, including both Poly- 
kranas and Stavoropolo, to the master 
sculptor, Pat O’Hara. 

His thoughts fled backward to the era 
when Jonesboro was modern. He was a 
sage historian and an eager student of an- 
cient literature, especially the advertise- 
ments, so that he could easily visualize the 
Square as it must have appeared in the 
twentieth century—the women in their 
one-piece bathing suits, or in their more 
formal costumes of glove silk, and the men 
in their dinner coats, or perhaps their dollar 
underwear; he could visualize the shoe- 
leggers, or smugglers of the period, darting 
out from ambush to peddle their illicit 
wares; he could see the happy youths and 
maidens dancing the minuet on the cobble- 
stones in front of the Racket Store. They 
danced to the music of the jazz, but the 
jazz was an instrument that was still in 
controversy. Polykranas held that it was 
somewhat like a bass drum, but Stavoropolo 
claimed that it was more like a flute. 

Time ceased to affect him. He was 
stunned and held speechless. The ages had 
descended upon him and crushed him, so 
that when, ages afterward, he heard a 
voice which spoke his name, he had to 
struggle toward it as if through fumes of 
ether to the outer air. 

“Would you rather see the Cathedral 
next, Mr. Grosvenor, or the Arena?”’ 

“Let’s—let’s see the Cathedral,’ 
Grosvenor dazedly. 

“Did you say you had a guidebook? Be- 
cause I’ve told you over and over again how 
ignorant I am.” 
aes I’ve got one. Which way do we 


said 


go 

He had no sensation of walking—he was 
too exalted; but when his brain cleared he 
was alternately gazing at the facade of the 
World’s Eighth Wonder, and reading from 
his book: 


“Ancient First Undenominational Church 
of Jonesboro, constructed 1872-3 from 
plans by the illustrious Peleg Eastman. 
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It ceased to be used as a place of worship in 
2150. Gentleman visitors are therefore not 
obliged to remove hats. 

“In approaching the edifice the well- 
informed tourist will first notice the pointed 
doorway with the angles corbeled in the 
shouldered arch and a pierced quatrefoil in 
the head. He will also notice that all sashes, 
doors and blinds bear the unmistakable 
touch of Perkins and Gilkey—this was Si 
Gilkey of Jonesboro Mills, not to be con- 
fused with Hank, his cousin, who entered 
the firm after Si’s death from epizodtic in 
1888, and built the buggy sheds in that 
year. Close attention should also be paid 
to the gable end with corner buttresses, a 
triplet with a string course under it, and 
over it a quatrefoil opening with three sunk 
windows quatrefoiled. The spire, which is 
in the purest Connecticut Valley style, has 
the visible squinches connecting the angles 
of the square tower with the octagonal 
broach spire, and also has an Illinois flam- 
boyant lightning rod. The leadsand gutters 
are by Jim Fogg and Son, who also leaded 
and guttered the Murphy Block and Tony’s 
Pantatorium.” 


Side by side, they entered the glorious old 
church. For more than three hundred 
years it hadn’t been a consecrated edifice, 
yet Grosvenor instinctively doffed his hat. 
And in the same moment he mentally 
anathematized the hundred or so of Ti- 
betan sight-seers who already thronged the 
nave; he would so infinitely have preferred 
to be alone with Eleanor in the friendly 
dusk. 

He gazed at her, and all at once was 
swept by a new and poignant emotion. The 
solemn atmosphere of the church unfolded 
him and made him acutely sensitive to his 
own littleness of soul. He tried to speak, 
but words failed him, and to conceal his 
weakness he glued his eyes to the manual: 


“The pews are partly Perkins and Gil- 
key—Si, not Hank—and partly Loud and 
Lougee. The Loud and Lougee pews are dis- 
tinguished by the fact that they were not 
planed underneath. Of the six lancet win- 
dows four are undoubtedly the work of the 
Woonsocket Glass Corporation, Inc., and 
the two others are twentieth century de- 
calcomania. Note particularly on the first 
column to the left, in the gospel ambone, 
the Honor Roll of the Sunday-school Infant 
Class of 1882, painted in gilt on a rococo 
pine plaque. The reed organ, or melodeon, 
which is conservatively valued at three 
million dollars e 


Slowly Grosvenor closed the book. 

““Wleanor!’’ he said under his breath. 
“Hleanor!’’ 

“oe Yes? ” 

The mighty spell of Jonesboro was upon 
him and he knew that resistance was futile. 

“‘T—I didn’t know it would be like this!” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Why, when I said I couldn’t stand liv- 
ing here. You see, I—oh, there’s no use 
trying to explain. I was just a fool. Only 
now I’ve seen what it’s like.” 

“Sh-h-h!”’ she said. ‘“‘Seen Jonesboro? 
Why, you’ve hardly begun. Have you seen 
the excavations? Have you seen the old 
hostelry—Kum-On Inn? Have you seen 
the Arena—what they used to call the 
Jonesboro Bearcats’ Ball Park? Have you 


een 

“I don’t have to! I’ve seen enough to 
realize that Jonesboro can’t be spoiled. 
No, not by all the tourists that ever lived! 
I was wrong! I’d rather be here than 
anywhere else on the globe. It’s an inspi- 
ration. No, I can sell my villas in Warsaw 
and Honolulu and Calcutta and London 
and Rome and Paris and Leningrad and 
Melbourne and Shanghai; and my storage 
warehouses in New York and Berlin and 
Vienna and New Orleans and Budapest 
and Bukharest and Teheran and Geneva 
and Madridand Tangier and Grand Rapids, 
and I’ll build us a little cottage here in 
Jonesboro just big enough for us two and 
my collection—just a simple little love nest 
about the size of the Grand Central 
Terminal. That is, if—oh, Eleanor dear, if 
you still think you could possibly marry an 
idiot like me!” 


December 


For reply, she lifted her face to } 
in the dim shadow of the galle 
kissed each other. 

Some minutes later, Grosvenor g: 
you know what I’m going to give 
an engagement present, dearest?” 

She shook her head. 

“No; tell me.” 

“That mustache cup, and the wa 
too.” : 


going to have the Obolensky P 
swear it!” 
She swayed against him. 
“Oh, my prince! My Creasy 
sweetheart!”’ 


The dawn came through the y 
and Grosvenor stirred uncomfort 
his chair. 

“That’s not at all bad,” he x 
jointedly. “What price the er 
And that’s rather a good folding’ 
won’t pay a cent over thirty tj 
though. . . . Hello!” Rh 

He sat bolt upright. He r 
eyes. He yawned. Then he becan 
and for perhaps half a minute 
motionless, staring straight out bel 
at the inlaid panel on the man 
Then he began to smile vacantly, 

“Good Lord!” said Grosyen 
aloud. ‘“‘Who knows? And wouldi 
funnier than what I’m actu 
Norman frying pans and kitchen ta 
Béarnais back scratchers?”’ 


he wrapped the panel carefully an 
it under his arm. : 
Eleanor received him in the 
sitting room. He wasted no time in 
to the point. 
“Eleanor,” he said abruptly, “yi) 
I always admired you for insisting 
ing with your father. It’s what yc 
to do. He needs you. I just didr 
I could live anywhere but here. 
changed my mind. Have you | 
yours?”’ : 


ica—now?”’ 
She came to him slowly. Here 
soft with tenderness and disbelief. 


midst of telling her his plans— 
would build her a Colonial mansion: 
they would study the Colonial pe 
gether and make pilgrimages t 
collect the proper furnishings an¢ 
so that all should be harmonious a' 
antique—suddenly he rememb 
had brought her. 

“Tt’s an odd sort of an engage! 
ent,” said Grosvenor, “and may! 
think it’s a joke, but it isn’t.” — 

It was a wooden panel about the 
sheet of commercial stationery; it 
quisitely inlaid and gilded, and it 
tiny coronet and an inscription in 
lettering. ‘] 

“Why, it’s—it’s awfully pret 
Eleanor helplessly. ‘But what is 

“Well,” said Grosvenor, ‘in 160 
the young Count of Levallois was 2 
speed maniac and a bit eccentric, 
hated to have anybody pass him 


- 


his cabriolet. 
says: Keep Your Distance.” 
reminiscently. ‘And it isn’t so ver 
ent from the Obolensky Pennon,, 
That’s why I wanted you to have! 
first gift.” ! 


- 


She glanced up at him. 

“The a 
that?”’ 

Still a few minutes later he said, 
chance have I ever got to tell 
keep looking at me like that andma 
want to kiss you all the time?” 


Obolensky Pennon 


AFTER LEI 


disefor export. Furthermore, there 
‘urgent need among the peasantry 
implements. 

was born the soviet trust. It was 
, procedure borrowed from the capi- 
wrder. The existence of a trust in a 
istic system seems at first glance to 
¢idox. When you analyze the soviet 
1 find that its only resemblance to 
{ of combine that flourishes else- 
| in name. 

it related in structure to the type 
that prevailed under what consti- 
monarchial socialism in Germany 
eWorld War. The Teutonic potash 
| trusts, for example, represented 
word in intensive organization for 
it home and penetration abroad. 
shem was the efficient and indus- 
erman worker, and sponsoring the 
; the imperial government, which 
(a royal stockholder in the person 
elm Hohenzollern himself. They 
yately owned and were state trusts 
he sense that the German Govern- 
Jed and protected them in every 
]way. 

oviet trusts, on the other hand, 
segregation of industries operated 
(for the government. They have 
“2n corporate form and some degree 
) sibility in that they have boards of 
appointed by the Supreme Council 
i Economy. There are no stock- 


) 
The owner is the Soviet Govern- 
Each trust—there are 439 in 
1—is supposed to produce its own 
1. aswell asa profit. Themajority do 
Some industries, such as the metal- 
. textile, are divided into a series 


Just is the producing unit. The 
/rency is a so-called syndicate. It 
‘nat every trust has one or more 
te that do the merchandising of 
tit. Sometimes a group of trusts is 
¢2d a syndicate. Here you have 
rie first link in an interlocking sys- 
th ties up all production and selling. 
ose knit as the interlocking system 
al control through which the mem- 
he political bureau are also mem- 
(very organ or group, national and 
t il, that makes for soviet power. 


fow the System Works 


33 the way it works: The Metal- 
Trust must buy its raw material 
J} Iron Ore Trust, regardless of the 
> the ore can be bought more 
\from Sweden or Germany. The 
Trust is obliged to purchase its 
y from the Heavy Machinery 
‘though the same equipment can 
‘obtained for one-half the price in 
. Ifthe Linen Trust has a surplus 
2s, the Cotton Trust is called upon 
off its hands. Soit goes. All this 
-I have merely given elemental 
—results from the desire of the 
‘overnment to make a good fiscal 
| Or propaganda purposes. By mak- 
d paper fiscal showing it strength- 
)sition with the masses and at the 
ie manufactures material for the 
li for a world revolution. Put to 
| test of profitable business pro- 
i whole system is fallacious. 


‘nancial side is equally fantastic. 
‘te miracle a trust achieves a real 
st is frequently placed to the credit 
/* organization with a deficit. It is 
l/ isiness of borrowing from Peter to 
and just another illustration of 
ih phase of Bolshevik business 
every sound economic element. 
isible power behind the soviet 
tem is the Supreme Council of 
Economy, which is longer on title 
‘permanently constructive action. 
he best parallel with it is the War 
13 Board which operated in the 
| tates during our participation in 
4d War, in that it allocates raw 
ind coérdinates production. Under 
Mlant maintains independence of 
with strict government super- 
id in this case, ownership. The 
tion that I have pointed out is 
ne behest of the Supreme Council 
1s Economy, because the wires 
te it are pulled in turn by the 

ers that rule the roost at Mos- 
Constitute the invisible force that 
3 industry. 


a 
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VINE=WHAT ? 


(Continued from Page 27) 


At the head of the Supreme Council of 
People’s Economy is one of the most hated 
individuals in all Russia. He is F. RE. 
Dzerzhinsky, superterrorist of the earlier 
Bolshevik day and the man who organized 
and ran the Cheka, which put fear as well 
as the knife into the heart of all who op- 
posed the red advance. 

Dzerzhinsky is a Pole. Like most of his 
professional revolutionary colleagues, such 
as Lenine, he not only has a cultural back- 
ground but is soft-voiced and aloof. His 
associates refer to him as a puritan. Judg- 
ing from his record as killer, it is difficult to 
see just where this comes in. It is said of 
Dzerzhinsky, and also of his colleague 
Jacob Peters, known as Peters the Terrible, 
that during the two years following the 
Bolshevik counter-revolution he got writer’s 
cramp from signing death warrants. 

A story is told that at the beginning of 
the American relief intervention an Amer- 
ican worker was standing in front’ of the 
Savoy Hotel in Moscow when his attention 
was drawn to an attractive little girl. He 
spoke Russian and engaged the child in con- 
versation. Finally he asked her who she 
was. Her naive reply was: 

““My father is Jacob Peters. When he 
does not like anybody he shoots him.” 


A Top:Heavy Bureaucracy 


All of Dzerzhinsky’s previous activities 
have not been confined to terrorism. When 
the Cheka had completed its first bloody 
toll he became People’s Commissar for 
Transport and got some order out of the 
well-nigh incredible chaos that prevailed 
on the railroads. With the exception of 
Trotzky, he is the one practical man in the 
entire Soviet Government. The task of 
making Russian industry possible under 
the existing system is the hardest he has 
ever undertaken, because, being a strict 
party man, he must bow to that inexorable 
thing in Russia which is party discipline. 
The soviet cause is greater than any in- 
dustry. 

Allied with the Supreme Council of Peo- 
ple’s Economy is the State Planning Com- 
mission, more frequently referred to as the 
Gosplan, which is a contraction of its Rus- 
sian names. It is a general planning agency 
for the whole country, divided into a num- 
ber of sections, including agriculture, sta- 
tistics, foreign trade and industrial budget, 
each of which works out a scheme for the 
particular branch of the national economy 
for which it is responsible. Its plans, how- 
ever, must be ratified by the Council of 
Labor and Defense, which is the direct link 
between the political bureau and the agen- 
cies that carry out its commands. 

I refer to the Gosplan because it is one 
of the many organizations that comprise 
the top-heavy Bolshevik bureaucracy. 
Every activity, however trivial, is super- 
vised by a board or a committee. This 
leads to an almost endless officialdom, which 
is a constant drain on revenue. In this 
bureaucratic type of administration, with 
its political ramifications, lies one of the 
chief obstacles to soviet industrial regen- 
eration. 

The general unsoundness of the indus- 
trial fabric on the organization side is 
matched by a lack of cohesion in the labor 
element, which, when all is said and done, 
is the vital factor. With the advent of the 
New Economic Policy and the deployment 
of industry into trusts and syndicates, a 
change was made in factory supervision. 
The collegium was scrapped because the 
workmen’s control was found to be de- 
moralizing. Another concession was made 
to the capitalistic system by the introduc- 
tion of a factory manager. This centralized 
control. 

The factory manager, however, must first 
of all be a good communist, which means 
that ordinarily he knows little or nothing 
about the business he supervises. To safe- 
guard output a specialist, working under 
the factory manager, is introduced. He is 
usually a member of the bourgeoisie, since 
most efficient factory direction in the old 
days was by the middle class. He knows 
his job, but when things go wrong he is 
made the goat. If some progress is attained, 
the factory manager gets the credit. The 
principal business of the factory manager, 
let me emphasize, is to keep up the com- 
munistic fences in the institution. He runs 
the factory committee and presides over 

(Continued on Page 133) 
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Midwinter at an engine terminal 
on the New York Central Lines. 
A giant Pacific type locomotive 
leaving the round house for a 
night run on the main line, 


Ready for the Winter 


New York Central Lines carry one-tenth of the 
commerce of the country. Upon their efficient 
performance through the winter depend the com- 
fort and welfare of millions of people. 


Food, fuel and other necessities—the raw mate- 
rials of industry—must be kept moving hour after 
hour in all kinds of weather to prevent the slowing 
up of industry and human suffering. Reserves 
would quickly vanish if the railroads failed. 


New York Central Lines have made ready for the 
winter. Reserves of cars and locomotives, stand- 
ing idle all summer, are now being called upon to 
move the crops, fuel supplies and raw materials. 
Box cars for grain, open cars for coal, special 
refrigerator cars for perishable products—a quar- 
ter of a million cars bearing the familiar mark 
of the New York Central Lines—are moving over 
the country. Road beds, bridges, signals—all are 
ready for the demands of winter. 


And 175,000 men of the New York Central family, 
on 12,000 miles of lines from the Mississippi Valley 
to the Atlantic Coast—the men who operate the 
New York Central Lines—they, too, are ready 
for the test. They have a tradition of public 
service to maintain—a tradition that has grown up 
through nearly a century of railroad achievement. 


NEW YORK 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


BOSTON &ALBANY~ MICHIGAN CENTRAL~BIG FOUR ~ PITTSBURGH & LAKE ERIE 
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Give forSafety  —— 


WE ED CHAI Pa S HERE is more than the Christmas spirit in the giving of WEED CHAINS and 
Seay types eae: or bine? WEED BUMPERS. Their very purpose is suggestive of a regard deeper than 
oy Vai Cab tae hee that expressed by an ordinary gift. They carry the thought of real considera- 


WEED BUMPERS tion for the welfare of the one who receives them. 


ica lcdinetne tan Your garage, auto accessory or hardware dealer has WEED Safety Products, 
and “Sentry”? shown above. any one of which will make a most acceptable gift for the car owner. WEED 


CHAINS are packed in a particularly handsome holly bag for Christmas 


WEED Chain-Jacks presentation. 
are revolutionary in ne Look for the St. Nick WEED poster on door or window. When you find it, 
marae ie paar at Pc there’s the place to buy the present he will appreciate most. 


on the chain lowers or lifts any 
car easily and quickly. 


— 
World's Large Manufacturers. XMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY Ina 
of Welded and Weldless Chains BRIDGEPORT 4 CONNECTICUT 
for all purposes IN CANADA DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
Dominion Chain Co.,Limited, Niagara Falls, Ont. \ Boston-New York + San Francisco-Philadelphia-Chicago Pittsburgh 
cf 2 


STAN DARDS.O.F S A FeELY  F OrRe70 Vek Riv WeraN eby eee ran ehes 


WEED PRODUCT 


‘ontinued from Page 131) 
jars’ meetings. No day in a soviet 
] plant is complete without at 
conference in which the proleta- 
heir views about something. 
ignania for meetings, by the way, 
dijo every activity in Russia, as this 
show. I was invited to dine one 
athe house of a foreign correspond- 
floscow. At seven o’clock that 
host called me up and asked 
yieet him at a certain restaurant. 
son why he could not entertain me 
}me was that his cook had gone to 
¢ of her neighborhood union and 
Jshoned that she would be occupied 
cil late at night. 
yads to another reason why Russian 
a lags. It is the tyranny of union- 
[pre is a so-called professional-union 
@ line of work. It includes maids, 
sind even the most menial servant. 
Nerican closed shop is a philan- 
institution alongside the Russian. 
‘rker, male or female, is unionized 
|mpulsion. The strategic offices, 
s, are held by good communists. 
union becomes the agency for the 
sonsolidation of political power. 
Hiolshevism came an eight-hour day 
'y workers and a six-hour working 
ffice personnel. The six-hour day 
#eed because the Bolsheviks insist 
#t they call brain work must not 
yj ted to a longer strain in a twenty- 
@ stretch. This does not mean that 
syndicate or other employer gets 
ix hours of labor—far from it. 
ying to the Russian code, every 
factory must provide its workers 
ejand matches. As everyone knows, 
ajan is not only an inveterate ciga- 
ker but also an almost incessant 
q of tea. A man or woman cannot 
id drink, and work at the same 
fnce at least an hour is lost through 
qaxations. It ordinarily takes a 
tnalf an hour to get started on his 
an equal amount of time to get 
tiwork. You can now see how much 
ling time results. As a crowning 
jt me add that any worker who 
»vertime is fined by his union. 
of time due to tea drinking is no 
licap in Russia. No matter how 
a task may be, it has always had 
ejay to tea. As in England, it is a 
it the British, happily for the em- 
» uly indulge once a day. Not with- 
Hy is this incident: 
9} the agent of an important Amer- 
ory in Moscow went to Petrograd 
<ver a vital change of policy with 
ister of Agriculture. When he re- 
lis chief asked him how he had 
_)1€ man’s answer was: 
eid not reach the problem at all, 
hi the session closed I was only two 
3| tea behind the minister.”’ 


listreated Machinery 


g back to Bolshevik time wasting, 
Issia is one succession of holidays, 
gendant street demonstrations. 
‘€2nt in Bolshevism must be noisily 
liorately observed. Workers are 
dut for the inevitable parades just 
4 were soldiers under discipline. It 
a of the perpetuation of communist 
. Talf a day is usually given to pre- 
0\1 demonstration and a whole day 
lid for recovery. 
' nstant soldiering on the job re- 
arther of many paradoxes under 
ym. In the Soviet Square in Mos- 
}| Imposing shaft which commem- 
*much advertised dictatorship of 
‘Otariat. On it is this inscription: 
tho do not work do not eat.” If 
€ true, industrial Russia would die 
‘ion. 
W te of time is added complication 
‘ire. There are eighteen categories 
1 Russian industry. Presumably 
‘ae from the raw hand to the fac- 
Onan. Actually, as both cost of 
‘1n and output show, there is very 
rence in skill. 
¢k of technic goes with a careless- 
‘short of criminal. One reason for 
@\eclation of equipment in most 
actories is not failure to renew, 
Hie indifference to ordinary re- 
ts. This extends in every direc- 
;jToup of farmers bought a tractor 
“)merican agents in Russia. After 
|e had elapsed a complaint was 
“hat it would not work. Upon 
n it was found that not a drop 
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of oil had been put in the machine from the 
day it went into service! It is a typical 
case of neglect of machinery. 

One of the outstanding paradoxes in this 
alleged industrial Utopia is the prevalence 
of strikes. You would naturally think that 
in a communistic state such unrest would 
not exist. As a matter of fact, there were 
as many strikes during 1923 and part of 
1924 as ever existed during any twelve 
months preceding the war. 

The principal grievance, of course, is in- 
adequacy of pay. The cost of production 
is so high and selling machinery so ineffi- 
cient that, despite the incessant drain on 
the budget, the trusts are unable to increase 
the wage scale. 

Behind the pay grievance is a protest far 
more searching and significant. The work- 
ers, inspired by Trotzky, are demanding 
democratization of the Communist Party. 
The contention is made that the big seven 
have no real kinship with the man on the 
workbench, save in flamboyant phrase- 
ology. They demand, as someone has well 
put it, “A real dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat as against the autocracy of the party 
leaders.” 

At this point it may be well to dispose of 
another happening scarcely in keeping with 
the ideals of communism. It is embodied 
in the 1,300,000 unemployed, who make a 
pitiable spectacle as they clutter the thor- 
oughfares adjacent to the labor exchanges. 
The wide unemployment results from the 
inability of the syndicates to merchandise 
their wares profitably and keep the wheels 
of the trust machines going. 


High Production Costs 


We can now proceed to the all-important | 
matter of production costs, where you find | 


nationalization at its worst. According to 
Bolshevik accelerators of opinion—other- 
wise, press agents—industrial efficiency is 


from 75 to 80 per cent of prewar. Such, | 


however, is not the case. Costs have soared 
to almost unbelievable heights in the face 
of the fact that wages average 67 per cent 
of 1913. 


Nor can this excessive overhead be laid | 


to temperament or tea drinking. It is due 


to inefficiency, duplication of effort, lack of | 
interest on the part of the workers, and, 


what is more vital than all this, the absence 
of free competition, which stifles individual 
initiative. Once more you have the fatal 
abet which makes for soviet dead 
evel. 

The first disclosure is that, viewing the 
industrial situation as a whole, one pood of 
output costs 11.10 kopecks today, whereas 
the cost in 1913 was 5 kopecks. Take the 
case of the miner in the Donets basin. In 
1913 one man mined 2063 poods of coal. 
During 1924 the output for the same period 
was 1100 poods. In factory production the 
spread is even wider. Taking 100 units as 
as index of output, you find that this 
amount cost 98.75 rubles in 1913, while the 
same quantity of production today costs 
exactly 280 rubles, or nearly three times as 
much. In another instance—electrical 
machinery—a unit of production that cost 
28 rubles before the war now costs 103 
rubles. 

I have merely given some isolated ex- 
amples. Here is a concrete case: In 1923 
the Heavy Machinery Trust started to 
build tractors. The first cost exactly 12,000 
rubles, while the rest ranged from 5000 to 
8000 rubles apiece. 


Including the tariff, you can set an | 
American tractor down in Moscow for ap-_. 


proximately 2000 rubles. This tells the 
whole story. 

Not all high-placed Bolsheviks labor 
under the delusion that industry is ap- 


proaching the prewar standard. During | 
my stay in Moscow, Dzerzhinsky engaged | 
in a newspaper controversy which revealed | 
the situation in striking fashion. As a | 


preface to this episode, let me say that 
Dzerzhinsky is imbued with a strong sense 
of candor just like Trotzky. The frankness 
of both these men has frequently made 
them the target for attack, especially in the 
case of Trotzky. ' 

Early in July, Dzerzhinsky wrote an arti- 
cle for the Pravda, one of the leading Mos- 
cow newspapers, in which he called attention 
to the deplorable lack of efficiency and the 
corresponding high cost of production in 
Russian factories, and especially those en- 
gaged in making heavy machinery. One 
worker wrote a reply in which he took issue, 
maintaining that in the Kolomna works, 
which are part of the Gomza, or Heavy 
Machinery Trust, labor efficiency is from 
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The Life Line of Radio 
ve The Red Stripe 


LL the life and vitality 
of your radio set lies 
behind the sleek black 
panel that faces you every 
timeyou turn a dial totune. 
Energy leaks result in 
loss of power and poor 
results. The panel of your 
set must be right or all the 
time and expense the set 
manufacturer has put into 
the fine parts that liebehind 
it will have been wasted. 
For that reason the 
leaders in Radio have 
chosen the radio panel 
with the red stripe, Bake- 
lite-Dilecto. 

That thin red stripe runs 
through the entire panel 
but is only visible along its 
edge. It is your guide to 
quality; your proof that 
the energy, the life of your 
set will remain within the 
four walls of its enclosure. 


For over nine years 
Bakelite-Dilecto has been 
used by the United States 
Government in the Navy 
and Signal Corps. During 
the World War Bakelite- 
Dilecto was used exclu- 
sively. 

Before you buy or build a set 
make sure it is the best that can 
be built—If you see a thin red 


stripe along the edge of the panel 
you can be sure it is. 


THE CONTINENTAL 


FIBRE Co. 
Factory: Newark, Delaware 


Service from 
NEW YORK, 

Woo.twortH BuILDING 
CHICAGO .. Wricrey Burtpinc 
PITTSBURGH, 301 FirrH Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO, 

75 FREMONT STREET 
LOS ANGELES, 307 S. Hm Sr. 
SEATTLE, 1041 Sixt Ave., So. 
(Offices and agents through- 
out the world) 
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The swivel says 
it’s a Simmons. 
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Two trim Simmons 
link designs are shown 
twice enlarged in 
the panels below. 


| 


TRADE MARK 


CHAINS | 


A MAN can’t have too many watch chains 


or every man on your list 


SIMMONS | 


oe 
 Epaasnrd Eeeames@ hesstecd Gesusra be sciueg koe Ue 
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—certainly not too many Simmons 3 
Chains! There are styles and link de- x 
signs of infinite variety in Simmons FE 
Chains—many that are appropriate for “ 
every-day wear, some designed especially E 
for evening wear. 
Each is made with skilled craftsman- E 
ship, link by link a finished work of art. 2 
Into each Simmons link long wear is s 
built by the special process of drawing é 
gold, green gold or Platinumgold over 3 
stout base metal. A 
Your jeweler has the ideal Christmas f 
bd 


gift ‘for every man on your list.” $4 to 
R. F. Simmons Company, Attle- F 
Canada—95 King Street 


$15. 
boro, Mass. 
East, Toronto, Ont. 


x oO saw 
This substantial shell of gold 


is drawn over a core of base metal in the making of 
every Simmons Chain. From the original ingot (illus- 
trated actual size) until the smallest link has been 


The swivel says 
it's a Simmons. 


wrought out, the ratio of gold to base metal is con- 


stant. 


With this special Simmons process dura- 


bility and clean-cut design follow naturally. 
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20 to 25 per cent higher than before the 
war. 

Dzerzhinsky countered with a second 
article, riddling the criticism. Among other 
things, he said: 

“Figures clearly show that the efficiency 
of the single Russian workman has on an 
average decreased to nearly 39 per cent of 
the prewar standard. In March, 1913, the 
labor cost of 100 rubles’ worth of produc- 
tion in heavy machinery was 27.37 rubles, 
while in March, 1924, the same production 
cost 108.57 rubles. 

“Those who maintain that our factory 
efficiency is near or above prewar make the 
mistake of taking isolated examples of 
individual workers. The output of the fac- 
tory as a whole must be the test. All of 
us—managers, workmen, the entire state 
of workers—are faced by a problem of the 
greatest importance and urgency. It is to 


establish a basis which will enable us to | 


increase wages and decrease the cost of our 
production. The only solution is to increase 
the effectiveness of the workmen.” 

The inevitable consequence of this ex- 
cessive increase in production costs is that 
many trusts are lamentably behind in 
wages. On June thirteenth last four trusts 
owed their workers 12,200,000 rubles in 
pay. It was subdivided as follows: Metal 
Trusts, 7,000,000; Coal Trust, 4,000,000; 
Sugar Trust, 750,000; and Wool Trust, 
450,000. 

The total amount of wages due the work- 
ers in all the Russian trusts on July first 
approximated 70,000,000 rubles. 

In connection with this wage default is 
an interesting example of soviet inconsist- 
ency. Under the law every employer must 
pay his help or go to jail. When a private 


‘Individual happens to skip. a week he is 


promptly landed behind the bars. When 
the state becomes an employer, its agents, 
such as directors of trusts and syndicates, 
are immune from punishment. 

Since we have touched industrial finance 
we may as well round out the chapter. I 
have already explained how a surplus in 
one trust is employed to balance the deficit 
in another. Hence it is impossible to get an 


exact line on what the actual earnings are.. 


That the soviet production is far from self- 
supporting is indicated by the amount of 
budget appropriation extended by the goy- 
ernment to the nationalized industries 
between October 1, 1922, and September 
25, 1923, the latest available figures. It 
aggregated approximately 95,763,000 ru- 
bles. The principal subsidizing was done in 
the metallurgical industry, which got 36,- 
000,000 rubles. The Coal and Petroleum 
Trusts received a total of 42,715,000 rubles. 


Sources of Capital 


The two principal sources of capital are 
state appropriations and bank loans. The 
state has already gone the limit in endow- 
ment, and the banks will suffer hardship if 
they must continue to subsidize production 
asin the past. One of the biggest needs of 
soviet industry therefore is capital. Whence 
is it to come? In view of the expropriation 
of all their properties, it is not likely that 
foreign investors will risk any more money 
in Russia until they have been indemnified 


for their losses and feel that the moral sense ~ 


in Russia has been restored. 

The moment you probe into the soviet 
selling system you find out why there is 
such a shortage of cash. A foreign agent or 
concessionaire in Russia sells his raw prod- 
ucts to the state enterprises usually on a 
basis of one-third cash and the remainder 
on from six months to one year’s credit, 
secured by soviet banks. The state insti- 
tution, on the other hand, must sell to the 
Russian coéperative on from three to five 
years’ credit, with no initial cash payment. 
This is because the peasant demands long- 
term credit. Thus the state labor, material 
and output are tied up over a lengthy 
period with no income at all. Since the 
Russian codperatives do business loosely, 
they are constantly trying for even longer 
credit terms. 

The whole soviet selling machinery—and 
I now have reference to the merchandising 
of the industrial output—is out of gear. 
The duplication of effort in the factories, 
which piles up production costs, has its 
counterpart in merchandising, as this con- 
crete illustration will show: In a certain 
agricultural area four government syndi- 
cates were trying to sell plows at the same 
time. The proper procedure would have 
been to allocate this district to one syndi- 
cate and let it, with a single overhead, clean 
up all the business. Instead of one overhead 
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there were four. When competition 
ist in Russia it is the wrong kind, 

Apropos of selling is the prize e 
which shows how the Soviet Goye 
does business. In order to keep the 
going it pays a trust the differene 
really the loss—between the cost 
duction and the selling price. Take t 
of areaper. At present cost of oper 
stands the manufacturer 250 rub] 
must sell, however, for 175 ruble 
trust gets the difference of 75 ruble: 
nothing more or less than a prem’ 
factory slacking. 

Here is another instance which 
how excessive costs impede progre 
Englishman who had a concession t 
a number of apartment houses in } 
was able to purchase his cement 
Nepman—the name given to priy 
dividuals doing business under th 
Economic Policy—at one-third th 
charged by the Cement Trust—th 
despite the fact that the Nepman 
buy from the trust himself. The N 
could undersell the Cement Trust | 
he handled the product swiftly aj 
ciently, whereas the trust subjecte 
endless duplication in handling anc 
port. 

Now you can see why the govye 
has put the screws on the New Ee 
Policy. The private dealer, with ¢ 
selling methods, not only corraled 
cent of the retail trade but had begu 
his hooks into the wholesale as well 
free competition, a few well-or 
companies could import merchand 
put the state syndicates out of bus} 


Straight Talk 


To round out this section on sellir 
I have only to point to the appallin 
ence between the income from the 
cated properties in 1913 and today. 
the war, what the Bolsheviks call t 
laboring element—that is, the la 
and factory proprietors—produced 
000,000 rubles a year. During 19: 
yielded 100,000,000 rubles. In comr 
on this discrepancy, Comrade Vlad/ 
of the Commissariat of Finance, sz 
budget speech: 

““A more laughable figure could 
conceived. Revenues from nonl 
population before the war amou 
over 2,000,000,000 rubles. They wij 
now at best 100,000,000. In this ) 
with regard to efficient exploitatior! 
properties, our progress is extremels 


ation possibilities are no longer opel! 
sense of their further expansion, it 
dent that our entire financial and ec| 
policy must be built from the angle 
ing in the shortest possible space | 
to exploit these revenues and pri 
profitably.” 

This brings us to what Trotzkys 
called the scissors, which expres 
disparity between the price of agri 
produce and the cost of manufactur 
modities. Until the autumn of li 
difference was catastrophic, as one] 
authority put it. It was entirely 
two things. One was the conditi 
I have tried to explain—namely, th 
sive cost of production resultin) 
inefficiency, factory mismanageme 
costly selling methods. The other v 
the price of grain, fixed by the gove 
was inadequate. Here you have th 
of the scissors. f . 

To understand the price of agri! 
products you must know that the p 


maximum for what he needs. 
The peasant, despite all Bolshev 
tests to the contrary, remains the? 
of Russia. He always pays the pl) 
there is a deficit the government 1m 
tax on him because his output comp! 
only steady production in the lan¢ 
the price of manufactured prod 
shoved up, he is the victim becaui 
by far the largest consumer. Ag 
the government wants to extend 


abroad it applies the screw on gré 
(Continued on Page 137) 


Continued from Page 134) 

t therefore is caught in a vicious 
which he cannot escape. No 
he is a capitalist at heart, and no 
da will change his creed. 

‘or the scissors. You get some idea 


he war, measured in units of rye, 
30 units. In November, 1923, it 
|. A measure of salt that cost 14 
rye in 1913 had advanced to 248 in 
extiles from 7.2 units to 63 units; 
ym 6 units to 63 units. 

this state of affairs that led Trot- 
(address the Twelfth Communist 
/3 as follows: 

ss for manufactured goods are from 
five times higher than they should 
n spite of this our industry is not 
(sially profitable. At the same time 
ivate small industrial or merchant, 
tanding the very unfavorable con- 
nder which he works within the 
ystem, continues to operate and 
‘in making a profit.” 

from the holy of holies issued an 
nt of the impracticability of 
ent-controlled economics. 

924 came the succession of events 
eo to bring the scissor blades 
gether. It was partly due to cur- 
lation and partly resulted from the 
Ty operation of the law of demand 
‘ly. Having paid their agricultural 
deing no longer compelled to dump 
duce on the market, the peasants 
io sell any more grain while the 
stocks were reduced by export. 
smy visit to Russia last June and 


there is less disparity between the 
‘an at any time since 1922. Again 
» the artificiality of reason which 
| everything soviet. The price of 

ured goods has not perceptibly 
/ but because of the crop shortage 
tral produce has gone up. God, and 
‘has been the factor. 
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| Low-Grade Tools 


nly is the soviet manufactured 
lexcessive in price but inferior in 
“While I was in Moscow the sec- 
a provincial soviet wrote a letter 
avda in which he said: 

ty for the peasant needs are of 


ity and high price, and do not 
with the German articles which 
ineeimes able to get. The Russian- 
liel is thin and breaks easily, while 
/tan chisel is guaranteed against 
_ The Russian borer has thin 
Ant blades, while the German 
» without these defects. In addi- 
(2an buy the German tools at 40 
of the price charged for the Rus- 
iother objection to the Russian 
|‘at the same article is priced dif- 
1 the various government shops. 
vately owned establishments they 
is lower than in the codperatives. 
strate with pincers. In a private 
(vest quality is 20 per cent cheaper 
/\€ government establishment.” 

» soviet industrial production and 
imious contradictory factors pre- 
¢selves. You have in some lines 
acle of an increasing volume of 
nged alongside a declining mar- 
aw of demand and supply seldom 
the soviet business scheme. Al- 
€ are increasing cost of produc- 
mulating stocks and rising prices. 


K 
J 


sult to get at actual conditions. 
) the complication, there are no 
)eets as we know them. The tex- 
Uty, which has shown the largest 
1924, has been, at the same 
€aviest drain on the state, hav- 
ed the largest relative indebted- 
treasury or the banks. For all 
or rather impractical, purposes, 


t it is approximately 45 per 
- The smallest percentage of 
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1923 is in iron ore, where it is 4.4 per cent. 
The nearest approach to normal is in tex- 
tiles and oils, where the average is 50 per 
cent for the whole group. The gross value 
of production of all the Russian major 
industries in 1913 was 3,721,300,000 ru- 
bles. Contrast this with the 1,196,347,000 
rubles which represents the value of soviet 
production for the year 1923 and you see 
that there is a considerable difference. 

The limitations of space make it impos- 
sible to deal with each specific Russian 
industry. A few, however, must be briefly 
appraised, and especially those of interest 
to the United States. Foremost among 
them is the textile, because before the 
revolution Russia was the fifth best cus- 
tomer for American raw cotton, which was 
purchased directly from us, or indirectly 
through Great Britain or Germany. Prior 
to the World War the Russian cotton- 
textile industry was highly developed and 
the quality of Russian cotton goods, espe- 
cially prints, won for them the market of 
Central Asia, China and to some extent 
Western Europe. Russian exports of cotton 
print always exceeded the imports. In cot- 
ton manufacture Russia occupied fourth 
ane with a total of about 9,112,000 spin- 

es. 

When the Bolsheviks segregated the va- 
rious industries in 1921 the cotton-textile 
end was organized into twenty-one trusts. 
These trusts are regional combines of mills 
under the central control of the All-Russian 
Textile Syndicate, which supplies the trusts 
with materials and 
markets the output. 
In these trusts are 
180 cotton mills, 
with an equipment 
of 6,400,000 spindles 
and 140,000 looms. 
The remaining 
looms and spindles 
that made up theold 
imperial industry 
were lost to Russia 
when Poland and 
the Baltic States be- 
came autonomous. 

At the beginning 
of 1923 there were 
126 trust mills, oper- 
ating 1,600,000 spin- 
dles—25 per cent of 
the total spin- 
dlage—and 5700 
looms, or 37 per cent 
of all in the syndi- 
cated industry. 
During the course of 
the year there was a 
curtailment of out- 
put, so that by No- 
vember, out of the 
6,400,000 spindles 
available 1,314,000 
were at work. Of 
the 140,000 looms only 41,905 continued. 

In 1924 a special effort was made to 
bolster up the textile output, and with some 
degree of success. Not only was the gen- 
eral production increased but a special 
drive was made in all the cotton-growing 
areas under soviet control, principally Tur- 
kestan and Transcaucasia, to enhance the 
crop. At its peak in 1915 Russian cotton 
production reached 1,500,000 bales. In 
1921 this had shrunk to 43,000 bales. The 
government has now started to reconstruct 
the irrigation system of Turkestan and this 
year there was a considerable crop, al- 
though only about 25 per cent of par. 

With the sale of cotton prints the Bol- 
sheviks have indulged in a characteristic 
performance. In order to make a market 
in Persia they sold their goods considerably 
under the cost of production. Behind the 
need of a market was the desire to impress 
the strength and stability of the soviet 
industrial structure. 

The tables were turned on the Bolos, 
however. Instead of using the soviet fabric 
at home, the shrewd Persian merchants re- 
sold them in India at a price well under that 
of the Manchester article. Having bought 
them cheaply they could sell cheaply. Thus 
Persia and not Russia got both the credit 
and the profit in the Indian market. 

No less significant for America is petro- 
leum, and for two good reasons. One re- 
sults from the investment of the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey in Russian 
oil; the other is that in normal times the 
Slav product competes with ours in the 
Far Eastern markets. Though the Bol- 
sheviks have made considerable progress 
with the restoration of petroleum produc- 
tion, the marketing is handicapped by the 


Rudzutak, Commissar of Transport 
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artificiality which impairs all red business 
procedure. 

Before revolution and civil war wrecked 
the Russian oil-producing machine, the 
Baku and Groznyi fields were among the 
most important anywhere. Two great 
groups controlled the industry. They were 
the Nobels, in which the Standard of New 
Jersey now has a large share, and the Roths- 
child interests, which were subsequently ac- 
quired by the Royal Dutch-Shell combina- 
tion. Each comprised a self-contained unit 
in that it not only produced but refined and 
distributed. With the advent of Bolshevism 
all these properties were seized by the 
Soviet Government and nationalized, which 
means that they were subjected to further 
disorganization. With oil as with all other 
alien interests, save only the International 
Harvester Company, the owners have been 
entirely eliminated from the situation. 

So accustomed are we to the supremacy 
of American oil that it is perhaps difficult 
to realize that in 1901 the Russian output 
came first, aggregating 50.9 of the entire 
world output. When we took the lead 
in 1903 it went into second place until 
supplanted by Mexico in 1918. Production 
reached its lowest point in 1920, just before 
the fields came under soviet control. 

Beginning in 1921, the output started up 
again, largely because many of the wells 
in the Baku area had been shut in. A 
shut-in well is a flowing well that has been 
temporarily closed up. Hundreds of other 
wells were obtained by the primitive baling 
process which had 
been in vogue in 
Russia formany dec- 


ades. 

In 1922 the Bol- 
sheviks had to 
increase production 
because the flowing 
wells were giving 
out. A drilling cam- 
paign was under- 
taken by the 
International Barns- 
dell Corporation, an 
American concern 
which got a royalty 
on all oil produced. 
It was an out-and- 
out contract propo- 
sition and not a 
concession. The 
company took all the 
financial chances, I 
might add. At the 
time I write the 
Barnsdell ar- 
rangement has prac- 
tically come to an 
end. 

All the while a 
considerable reserve 
of oil was piling up. 
In 1923, for example, 
the total output was 38,534,000 barrels of 42 
gallons each. In connection with the mar- 
keting of the bulk of this supply the Bol- 
sheviks have maintained their usual un- 
businesslike procedure. Their one great 
ambition apparently has been to make a 
good showing with exports, which have 
been at the rate of 2,000,000 barrels a year 
for the past two years. 

In order to maintain exports the Soviet 
Government has put a ban on oil consump- 
tion at home. Railroads, industries, and 
even the lay consumer—oil figures largely 
in everyday life in Russia—are compelled 
to use coal and wood so that credits abroad 
can be upheld with petroleum. 

This prohibition is bad enough, but it is 
only one detail in a distorted operation. 
Nearly all the oil—it is principally kero- 
sene—sold abroad by Russia during the 
past two years has been at a price far below 
the actual cost of production. The cotton- 
print transaction is duplicated. In conse- 
quence, the oil trusts—there are three 
principal ones—have had to receive heavy 
subsidies from the government. Yet when 
soviet officials talk about the progress made 
in the restoration of industry they point to 
oil as one of the best examples. 

No phase of government control is of 
more interest than the nationalization of 
the railroads. I shall deal with it mainly 
because it serves to present Rudzutak, 
Commissar of Transport, who is a powerful 
factor in the political machine that rules 
Russia. 

Rudzutak is a Lett. In the old imperial 
days he had a minor position for a brief 
period in the railroad service. Although he 
never distinguished himself in any way, he 
was picked to succeed Dzerzhinsky when 
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the latter took over the Supreme Council 
of People’s Economy. Whatever service 
exists on the Russian railroads today is al- 
most entirely due to Dzerzhinsky, who is a 
real organizer. 

Rudzutak had a peculiar interest for me 
because he was the first big Bolo I met. I 
went to see him at his office in a large 
building once used as a school for the chil- 
dren of the nobility. He is youthful in 
appearance and does not belie the look, 
because he is only thirty-seven. A revolu- 
tionist in his teens, he spent ten years in 
exile in Siberia, emerging under the general 
amnesty declared when the Kerensky goy- 
ernment came into office in 1917. 

I asked him to tell me something about 
the Russian railways and he said: 

“We are making progress. Our trains 
arrive on time and we have restored the 
Trans-Siberian Railway. My idea now is 
to improve our freight traffic at the expense 
of passenger travel. The traffic in freight 
has increased from 10,000,000 poods a day 
to 14,000,000 poods. 

“Our principal difficulty is with equip- 
ment. So much of it was lost, stolen or 
destroyed during the succession of wars in 
which Russia was engaged that we find 
ourselves with a shortage of everything. 
We have begun to build locomotives and 
we are endeavoring to construct freight cars. 
Our advance would have been much greater 
but for the continued scarcity of material. 
In one detail we have made progress in that 
we have increased mileage to 63,808 versts. 
In the czarist days it was 61,259 versts. 

“One of our objectives is the electrifica- 
tion of the Russian railways. This was part 
of the dream of Lenine, who had a big 
vision for the electrification of the whole 
country. We have ample water power for 
it. Electrification, however, would be un- 
wise in the south, where our great oil de- 
posits are located. We also want to convert 
many of our coal and wood burning loco- 
motives into oil burners. 

“Of course, we need money. During the 
last fiscal year we had a deficit of nearly 
70,000,000 gold rubles. Some of this loss, 
however, came through the operation of 
foreign exchange. If we could get a large 
foreign loan we could buy more powerful 
locomotives, build new bridges and recon- 
struct our right of way. 

“The Commissariat of Transport has no 
desire to balance its budget. We are willing 
to operate at a continued loss if through 
that operation we can increase service and 
move more freight.” 


Absence of Moral Sense 


Sum up the Russian industrial situation 
and there is revealed an almost complete 
lack of sound economic principles. The one 
clear-cut example of soviet efficiency is the 
red army, which is due to Trotzky, aided 
by many of the old czarist officers. To a 
lesser degree, the railroads have emerged 
from chaos to something like stabilization 
because of Dzerzhinsky. These two men 
stand almost alone amid the general welter 
of Bolshevik incapacity. 

You have seen the state of affairs in tex- 
tiles and oil. Turn to coal and iron mining, 
heavy and light machinery, in fact all other 
branches, and you find production op- 
pressed on the one hand by an abnormal 
cost and handicapped on the other by inept 
marketing methods. Up to the present 
time, and regarding it as a whole, the na- 
tionalized industry has been a burden 
rather than an asset. 

Nor can there be a swing back to normal, 
all mandates to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, until there is a rebirth of the moral 
sense as expressed in the return of confis- 
cated properties to their rightful owners 
and operation by them. This would revive 
competition, and with it expert technical 
direction and that all-important aid to 
progress, which is individual initiative. 

There could be no more emphatic evi- 
dence of the value of private enterprise than 
in the expansion of retail trade at the peak 
of the new economic policy. Under the 
most unfavorable conditions, including 
excessive taxation, it almost monopolized 
merchandising. With the aid of every 
agency that an autocracy can command, 
nationalized industry and wholesale dis- 
tribution have not begun to register any- 
thing like a corresponding advance. 

Again you arrive at the conclusion that 
Bolshevism and blight are one and the same 
thing. 

Editor’s Note—This is the fifth of a series of arti- 
cles by Mr. Marcosson dealing with Russia. The 
next will be devoted to Bolshevism and business. 
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CMA NOTHER year has slipped by since you last 
thought of giving her a Hoover. 


But she has thought of it many times. 


As cleaning days come and go she struggles 
resolutely with the only “tools” she has in her 
“workshop,” your home. 


And they are woefully inadequate, wasteful of 
time and strength. 


As she wields her broom foot by foot across 
the dusty, dirty rugs her arms rebel and her back 
seems near to breaking. 


Yet she tries to greet you with a smile when 
you come home at night. 


In your heart you pay her tribute. “She’s a 
brave little woman,” you say. 


But why put her courage to suchan unfair test? 


Why ask her to bear her burdens patiently 
when they can so easily be lifted? 


The Hoover will save her strength. 
The Hoover will speed her work. 


The Hoover will safeguard her pride in a clean 
home. 


You cannot afford to deny her these things for 
the small monthly payments which The Hoover 
costs. 


Don’t disappoint her again this Christmas! 


Show her that you really do care, and through- 
out her lifetime your thoughtfulness will be 
ever in her mind. 


oe Sa hese See alt ea Sa a bn ge 
d largest maker 
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She HOOVER 


It BEATS.... as it Sweeps as it Cleans 
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WITH PENCIL, BRUSH AND CHISEL 


studio, had obligingly removed the other 
half. But it is certain these were burglars 
and not art collectors. 

The beginning of 1898 found me once 
again in London, this time clearly a resi- 
dent. My new workshop, although only 
the upper story of a stable, had its entrance 
upon the street through the house and dis- 
tinctly resembled a studio. I moved over, 
installed myself as comfortably as I was 
able, disposed my things about and rejoiced 
in the feeling that I had again a home. 

The London of that period, the post- 
Jubilee London, was at a most interesting 
phase in its history. It was at the height of 
prosperity, with all the advantages and dis- 
advantages of such a condition. The boom 
in gold and diamonds in South Africa had 
brought enormous wealth to the city, in 
addition to the riches already there. 

Peoples, I have found, like individuals, 
are often adversely affected by too much 
wealth. England was no exception. It 
began to show the detrimental influence. 
Luxuries assumed proportions theretofore 
unknown. Hotels like the Savoy and the 
Carlton began to spring up rapidly. Busi- 
ness tended to become generally lax for 
want of incentive. Young men, the sons of 
affluent fathers, were making it a habit to 
begin their week-ends on Thursday and to 
end them on the following Tuesday. 

In the field of art Pre-Raphaelitism was 
dying out. Rossetti was dead and the in- 
fluence of Burne-Jones was waning. People 
were losing interest in all the exponents of 
Pre-Raphaelitism. The era of Sargentism 
was beginning. His art and the art for which 
the new groups and associations stood, 
their bold and direct manner felt like the 
invigorating air on a mountain top. 


Tosti and Busoni 


My new studio was quite near Pagani’s, 
the famous Italian restaurant in Great 
Portland Road, just behind Queen’s Hall. 
As all the important concerts took place in 
Queen’s Hall, a table was always reserved 
for the artists who wished. to meet their 
friends. Here it was that I first met Tosti, 
the famous song writer of his time, then in 
his glory. Small and dapper, with his 
snow-white hair and beard, he achieved 
fame because Queen Victoria, who was fond 
of his songs, often invited him to sing before 
her and a small circle of her friends. His 
popularity in England was tremendous and 
he was said to receive extravagant sums for 
his tunes as well as for the lessons he gave. 
Some of the members of the royal family 
were among his pupils. Consequently, he 
was greatly sought after. To take lessons 
from Tosti, it used to be said, one had 
simply to hand over one’s bank book and 
let him help himself. His dress, always in 
the height of fashion, as well as his manner 
certainly gave the impression that he helped 
himself generously. Hisself-assurance came 
to border at times on rudeness, as often in 
life, when we re- 
ceive more than 
we are entitled to, 
it is apt to turn / = 
our heads. a 

And so it was d 
with poor Tosti. 
The ease with 
which he earned 
his money tempted 
him to spend it 
freely, even ex- 
travagantly. He 
indulged in un- 
lucky speculation. 
With the passing 
of Queen Victoria 
his songs and his 
lessons rapidly lost 
their vogue. He ‘ 
died, I believe, a 
poor and forlorn 
man. 

At every lunch- 
eon and dinner one 
was sure to meet 
many interesting 
people at Pagani’s. 
Sometimes when 
the artists’ table 
was overcrowded, 
a number of us 
would adjourn to 
the so-called ar- 
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and woodwork of which were covered with 
autographs and drawings by clever crafts- 
men whose emotions, when mixed with 
Chianti, had imperious need of expression. 

Here it was that I saw Paderewski again, 
that ever-gallant gentleman. Then and al- 
ways he was an idol and a grand seigneur. 
Always he was fond of company, fond of 
having his 
friends about 
him, a spirit 
eternally young 
and eternally 
popular. Iknow 
not how it is 
now, butinthose 
days his society 
was always an 
irresistible de- 
light. 

Busoni, too, 
was a frequent 
visitor at Pa- 
gani’s — Ferruc- 
cio Busoni, that 
giant among 
musicians, who 
transposed the 
whole of the or- 
gan works of 
Bach for the 
piano. Inmany 
respects I con- 
sider Busoni one 
of the greatest 
of living pian- 
ists. It may per- 
haps be recalled 
that when Liszt 
died and the 
music school at 
Weimar was 
seeking a new 
head, it selected 
Busoni as the 
successor to 
Abbé Liszt. 

One day, at 
my studio, Bu- 
soni and Pa- 
derewski met. 
Busoni courte- 
ously suggested 
that Paderewski play something for him. 
Paderewski refused to touch the piano be- 
fore so renowned a classic among musicians. 
Whereupon Busoni also refused to play. 
The result was that with two world-famed 
musicians present in one room, no note of 
music could be heard. 

Many others were frequent visitors at 
Pagani’s. Ysaye, Caruso, De Pachmann, 
Kreisler, to mention only a few. Some of 
them came to my studio near by and would 
pose for me for sketches, a number of which 
I still possess. It was a halcyon time, full of 
music and gayety, high spirits and lively 
conversation. On the whole, however, I 
found musicians, with the exception per- 
haps of a few of the greatest, somewhat 
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tists’ room up- 
stairs, the walls 


In the Group are Paderewski, His 
Newly Wedded Wife—Madame Gorska—and His 
Sister. Below Paderewski is His Aunt, and Next 
to Her His Only Son, Who Died at the Age of 19 


touchy and difficult to deal with. Even a 
man like Ysaye has to be handled tenderly, 
with kid gloves. Lesser people require even 
more delicate fabric still. I have often 
wondered why this should be so peculiar to 
musicians. Is it that contact with the 
public makes one lose one’s sense of propor- 
tion? If so, I should infinitely prefer an 
’ art that sepa- 
rates me from 
the world by the 
walls of the stu- 
dio, andin which 
my personal ap- 
pearance is no 
essential part 
of my artistic 
equipment. 
When still in 
Rome, before I 
had ever come 
to London, I had 
made friends 
with an English 
water-color 
painter, Edward 

Robert Hughes. 

Hughes be- 

longed to the 

school of Burne- 

Jones, Rossetti 

and Walter 
_ Cranes And 

though waning, 
this school still 
had a consider- 
able following at 
that time. All 
these men, in- 
cluding Holman 
Hunt and oth- 
ers, had never 
received any of- 
ficialrecognition 
from the Royal 
Academy. It 
occurred to a 
number of en- 
terprising peo- 
ple, therefore, 
that a gallery 
which would 
give those paint- 
ers an opportunity to exhibit regularly 
would be favored by the public. 

Such a gallery was soon formed. It was 
called the New Gallery, and for many years 
was considered an inferior rival to the 
Academy. It was very conveniently situ- 
ated in Regent Street, almost in the shadow 
of the Academy, and the public that came to 
see the one frequently visited the other 
also. Burne-Jones was the great attraction 
of the new institution. This, however, did 
not prevent other artists, even members of 
the Royal Academy, from sending their pic- 
tures in. I recall one year when Sargent 
had six pictures at the Academy and four 
at the New Gallery. J. J. Shannon was a 
regular exhibitor at both. 


The Letter That Accompanied the Gift From the Duchess of Marlborough 


December 


There was only one drawback. The} 
agement of the New Gallery was jr 
hands of Charles E. Hallé, a painter 
talent that produced mainly soulfyl 
traits with large eyes, small mouths 
other features to match. Hallé was not 
the manager of the New Gallery but 
the jury. So that while he ran after th 
fish, the smaller fry ran after him—+ 
hung. Paintings by himself were certa 
careful consideration and in consequen 
had no dearth of sitters. i. 

Thus, every year the New Gallery y 
motley collection of sickly Pre-Rapha 
upon the one hand and vigorous Sarg 
Shannons, and popular Alma-Tademas; 
the other. The public paid its shilli 
was amused. Presently the Royal Acac 
put its house in order and altered its, 
tion. It could not go on indefinitely el 
its doors to artists who had made nam 
at the New English Art Club, “a 


tional Society or the Chelsea z 
The academic attitude became more le 
toward newcomers, Pre-Raphaelitism 
diminishing anyway, and poor Hallé 
countered the melancholy experienc 
finally seeing his gallery empty, nor « 
the great blue eyes and the brilli; 
gilded frames in the center of the ; 
wall—his own canvases—avail him. A) 
ceased to send their pictures there, 
drifted elsewhere to other societies: 


exhibitions. 3 


f 
Memories of Gilbert y 


In the meantime Hughes, I must g 
fully record, did much to familiariz; 
with the artistic life of London durin; 
early days there. Alfred Gilbert, thes 
tor, was supreme among the sculp 
those days. Hughes took me to Gil 
studio one Sunday afternoon, and in Gi 
I discovered one of the most original 
the artists I had ever met. His style le 
toward the Gothic, and his execution 
perfect. He had recently moved i 
house in Maida Vale, crowded with o 
that filled two enormous studios. — 

At one and the same time he was mi 
a memorial for the Duke of Clarence, € 
son of the Prince of Wales, which was 
sequently place unfinished in St. Ge 
Chapel; and he was also preparing a 
large panels for Lord Rothschild, inte 
for the great country place at Tring. 15 
were never delivered. He had num 
other orders from which he was unal 
disentangle himself. He worked mo 
the spirit of a Cellini than a Michele 
He would lose himself in endless dit 
upon a birthday spoon, which he vi 
finish with exquisite taste, or he woul 
over a decorative chain for a lord may 
an alderman and would put days and ¥2 
into it, to the neglect of bigger work. 
Clarence monument he kept on cha 
perpetually and never finishing it. A’ 
connection with Lord Rothschild’s con 
sion, it is recot 
that when 
Rothschild, 
had already: 
vanced him | 
siderable s’ 
came to thes 
to inquire ) 
his panels } 
be finished 
bert, with a 
gaging smile 
ing a finger a 
door, said: 


motioned t 
the door, _ 

The grea: 
lionaire dic 


genius, one ¢ 
first in his line 


continued from Page 140) 
‘Had the Royal Academy, for in- 
ssigned him a pension, he might 
ie on working at the things he 
ut nothing of the sort happened, 
y Gilbert resigned from the acad- 
rmanently left London. 
t exhibition in the Royal Acad- 
ithe spring of 1898, I was fortu- 
h to be represented by three 
"First, there was the big group of 
ove, upon which I had labored so 
so hard in Rome; then there was 
e of General Lord Wolseley in 
jad, finally, the bust in marble of 
ce Montagu. 
tandolph Churchill, who had seen 
of Lady Alice, appeared at my 
je day and introduced herself. 
¢ the bust of Lady Alice,’’ she be- 
‘simply, “‘and I want to ask you 
ou would care to make a similar 


el hardly be said that I accepted 
aission eagerly. For Lady Ran- 
3a central figure in the Lon- 
ety of that time. Striking 
guished in appearance, with 
r and piercing eyes, she had 
¢a great feminine 
‘Her coloring was 
jhe had dimples in 
“s and even in her 
Ree laughed. This 
¢quality of her eyes, 
i that of the Ger- 
eror, was enhanced 
yjuliar droop of the 
(elid. Her speech, 
¢sh as well as in 
ras particularly ex- 
| dseemed to belong 
|, to her personality. 


her career. A widow in the prime 
snormously attractive, she was 
|, surrounded by friends and ad- 
er small house in Great Cumber- 
lie, decorated with rare taste, was 
sr its parties that were crowded by 
ndciety. Though lacking in wealth, 
is from her were more enthusi- 
eceived than from the remarkable 
3, Park Lane and Grosvenor Square. 
ie house was a meeting place for 
tas highest in art, science, music, 
yand social life. The Prince of 
‘en dropped in there quite infor- 
[. tea of an afternoon, and so did 
er members of the royal family, 
le Duke of Connaught and Prince 
f Teck. 


_ Literary Ventures 


ing. Her two chief concerns at 
'were the upbringing of her two 
the quarterly magazine she had 
‘e The Anglo-Saxon Review. 


ee and domestic life was no 


3t son, Winston, left for South 
en the Boer War broke out, and 
s he wrote, some of which the 
sther read to me during the sit- 
ady showed quite clearly that 
@ the promising son of illustrious 


s7ho would make his mark in his 
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ss a flashing wit Medal studio. It was so that I 
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country’s history. Already he was gaining 
both his livelihood and a reputation as a 
war correspondent. He even wrote a few 
novels which achieved some popularity. 
His brother John, upon the other hand, 
was almost his antithesis. His ambition 
was to enter the army. But although Lady 
Randolph derived an income from some 
New York real estate in Madison Square, 
the site of the Manhattan Club, her funds 
were not sufficient to permit of John’s fol- 
lowing his bent. He became a stockbroker. 


Blenheim Americanized 


When Winston returned from South 
Africa his mother commissioned me to 
make a small medal with the profiles of her 
two boys, one on each side, which she wore 
always about her neck. This was consid- 
ered a novel idea and led to a sort of fashion. 

This meant that both the boys were 
obliged to pose for me. And the charac- 
teristics of both emerged markedly in the 
process. John, the younger, posed with all 
the resignation of a martyr, which, 
though not flattering to the artist, at 
least gave him a chance to work. 
Young Winston, on the other hand, 
was restless, full of ideas and 
impulses, always in a hurry 
and eagerly anxious to have 
the sittings over. He was 
brimming with enthusiasm, 
self-confidence and plans. 
Shortly after the war he 
stood for Parliament and 
won his seat triumphantly. 
His history since then is 
pretty well known. 

Lady Randolph had a 
pleasant way of bringing 
many of her friends to the 


came to meet Paul Bourget, 
the French novelist, Sir Eric Drummond, 
the diplomat, the Duke and Duchess of 
Marlborough, Lulu (Lewis) Harcourt, the 
Sheridans, the Moreton Frewens and many 
others. The Duke and Duchess of Marl- 
borough were among the first to come to 
my studio. The Duke had recently mar- 
ried Consuelo Vanderbilt, and they spent 
most of their time at Blenheim, their mag- 
nificent country seat near Oxford, which a 
grateful nation had presented to the first 
Duke. Both the Duke and the Duchess 
appeared to be interested in art, and the 
Duchess posed to perhaps more artists than 
any other lady in England. Tall and hand- 
some, with her small head poised upon a 
slender neck, a retroussé nose and a radiant 
smile, it was no wonder that artists eagerly 
sought the opportunity of painting and 
modeling her, even making the honorarium 
an afterthought. 

Blenheim was being Americanized in 
honor of the American bride. Baths and 
steam heat were installed and the rooms re- 
decorated, especially the imposing rooms 
of state, filled with the heirlooms and 
treasures of the house. 

The heir to the dukedom, the Marquis of 
Blandford, was then one year old. The 
fond parents thought it was time to begin 
portraying him. The Duke commissioned 
me to make a life-size statue in bronze of 
the infant Marquis. It was decided that it 
must be a portrait in the nude resting upon 
a cushion. In subjects so delicate it is a 
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Otp Lapy: ‘‘Sir, do you realize that if you had saved 
all the money you have spent for cigars, you 
might own that office building?” 


SMOKER: ©< But 1 do own it.’’ 


HE firms that write their letters on Old 

Hampshire Bond might use a cheaper 
paper. But it is hard to point out what better 
use they could have made of the small 
difference in money that is involved. 


Curiously enough, they usually do own 
all the other nice and comforting appoint- 
ments that go with prosperity and good taste. 


Old Hampshire Bond is just one of these 
things that make business more pleasant to 
transact. 


We don’t pretend to say that there is any 
cause and effect in this. Successful men are 
not necessarily successful because they like 
Old Hampshire Bond. The fact is that nearly 
everybody likes to write letters on good paper 
and likes to receive letters on good paper. 


No man that we know is actually opposed 
to the idea of using handsome and attractive 
stationery. Some are simply less uncomfort- 
able without the finer things than others. 


Next time you consider buying paper for 
your letterheads, ask yourself these questions: 


“Ts there anything about my business that 
prohibits me from using Old Hampshire 
Bond? 

“Is there anything about my business that 
entitles me to give my letters the appearance 
of superior dignity and quality?” 

Or don’t you care about such matters at all? 


X%& 


Write on your business letterhead for samples of Old 
Hampshire Bond in white and twelve colors. . . Also 
makers of Old Hampshire Stationery in Vellum, Bond, and 
Lawn finishes for Social Correspondence. A packet of usable 
specimens of this fine stationery will be sent on receipt of ten 
cents. Address Department L. y 1 y y 7 
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HE “gift for him” is no problem 
to the shopper who knows Monito. 


Every man wants socks of style and 
individuality. Socks that retain 
their trim fit and absolute comfort. 

Socks that keep their good looks 
after long wear and countless 
washings. 


Monitostyles numbers 303, 403, 
505, 506 and 522 are ideal for 
Christmas giving. Ask at the 

men’s wear counter for 
Monito in the Holiday Gift 
Boxes, holding three and 
four pairs to the box, and 
selling for $1.00, $2.00 
and $3.00. 
Look for the Golden 


Moor’s Head on 
each pair 
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question whether bronze is preferable to 
marble. To my view, the dark color of 
bronze, even with the lightest possible 
patina—coloring produced upon the bronze 
by means of nitric or other acid—cannot 
compare with the delicate surface of the 
marble. The Duke’s predilection was for 
bronze, and, the Duchess having left the 
decision to him, bronze was decided upon 
when I undertook the commission. 

I traveled down with Lady Randolph 
Churchill upon my first visit to Blenheim, 
and the gathering was limited to a family 
party. With the Marlboroughs we found 
only his two sisters, Lady Nora Churchill 
and Lady Sybil Grenfell. We arrived late 
in the afternoon, and when I was shown to 
my room in one of the wings of the house I 
realized that I should get all the exercise 
I needed by merely walking to and from the 
living quarters—not without a guide. Con- 
sidering that the steam heat and bathrooms 
had not yet been quite accomplished I was 
very comfortably installed, though one still 
had to content oneself with a flat tub placed 
upon a blanket in the center of the room 
and a bucket of water for the bath. The 
comfort of the open fire, however, was rich 
and abundant. A well-stocked forest upon 
the ducal estate supplied gels fuel, and 
huge logs diffused a 
glow of heat as well 
as light. . 

When I reached 
the drawing-room— 
and perhaps it was 
the distance that 
made me late—I 
found the rest of the 
party already assem- 
bled. It is conceiva- 
ble that I may have 
committed some 
breach of etiquette 
unwittingly. Or per- 
haps I presented too 
timid an appearance, 
since at that time I 
had not yet learned 
that confidence in 
oneself suggests the 
same attitude to 
others. Possibly I mispronounced some 
English word in my foreign accent in a ri- 
diculous manner or perhaps my unfashion- 
able clothes contrasted too markedly with 
those of my host. In any case, no sooner 
had I entered the drawing-room than sup- 
pressed laughter surrounded me. Every ef- 
fort of the Duke’s and Lady Randolph’s to 
be serious and to relieve my embarrass- 
ment only made things worse, and the gig- 
gling continued. 


A Trying Dinner 


To my relief dinner was announced, and 
the party being so small, I was seated next 
to the Duchess. In her effort to ease my 
embarrassment she let a whole course pass 
before addressing me. When she spoke to 
me again and began asking technical ques- 
tions concerning bronze and patina, her 
obvious effort to be serious again produced 
shouts of laughter from the other ladies, 
and the more they laughed the more fiery 
red was my face. It was one of those mo- 
ments when one looks about for a conven- 
ient earthquake or a handy avalanche, and 
regrets ever having left the solitude of the 
studio. 

Since then I have learned to join in the 
laughter, even if it is against myself. Later 
on I had other occasions to enjoy the hos- 
pitality of Blenheim. Perhaps my clothes 
and my pronunciation had improved. In 
any case, the laughter was not repeated, 
and I was glad, after all, that there had 
been no earthquake or avalanche when first 
I craved them. 

When the bronze of the Marquis of 
Blandford was finished I received one of 
those slips of paper which, although so 
small, mean so much in our civilization. I 
trust the Marlborough family were as sat- 
isfied with me as I was pleased with them. 

Several months later, upon returning to 
my studio from abroad, I found a small box 
with a kindly note from the Duchess of 
Marlborough, which read: 


“Dear Mr. Fuchs: I am so sorry not to 
have found you, as I have just come over 
from Paris and am only in London for to- 
day. I have brought you the little present 
I told you of and which I have been some 
time in finding, as I wanted something ar- 
tistic and which I hoped you might like. 

“Trusting that you will accept this little 
Tanagra figure as a souvenir from us both 


Autograph of King Edward VII 


Decemb 


of the charming statue you did 
son, and in remembrance of our 
“Yours sincerely, 

“C. MARLB 


So exquisite was the little Tanag 
that I decided eventually to give ij 
where it would be safe from the vie 
of an artist’s life. 

Lady Randolph Churchill’s vent 
magazine publication did not 
Pesta yin as she and her ff 

hoped. Perhaps she laid more str 
the covers than upon the content: 
number was bound in a cop: 
sumptuous specimen of bookbind 
formed a unique item to collectors 
ings. Only about twelve number 
lieve, were issued altogether, _ 


Interesting Acquaintan 


Her kindness, however, was ‘ 
Through her I met various otherme 
her family, including her two sister 
Jack Leslie and Mrs. Moreton 
Mrs. Frewen was the mother of Cle 
idan, since then celebrated as a 
correspondent, but at that time 
of about twelve. But already bia 
markedly fro 
girls of her 

She show 
dence of he 
gifts even th 
visits to thi 
were alwa 
come, and 
developed tl 
of what is « 
flapper. For 
girl, her o 


and despite 
looks she wi 
in any sense 
Notwithstan 
many social 
ments after 
introduced t 
she still fou 
for reading, 
and artistic effort. Quite close to thi 
country place at Brede, in § 
pottery which G. F. Watts, the pai 
erected near his studio. There Mr 
was wont to model, bake and gle 
unusual decorative panels ands 

pottery. And in that studio, to 
Sheridan was in the habit of sper 
her spare time, and often she } 
some quite original pieces of pott 
self. That evidently was the J 
first training in art. 


fred Sheridan, I met at about thet 
and have known as long. The Soutl 
War in 1900 took Wilfred’s | 
Wilfred himself grew up to b 

chap, fortunate enough to a 
but only to fall, alas, in the late vw’ 

Among Clare Sheridan’s relail 
marriage whom I came to know W 
William Hall Walker, whose family) 
the Walker Art Gallery at Livery 
the famous Lulu Harcourt. Lulu 
Harcourt was a universal favorites 
and mortals. Coming from an 
family himself, tall and striking 
some, he married an heiress, Miss 
niece of the late J. Pierpont Mor; 
entered politics, of course, and 
proud day for Sir William Hareo! 
he could introduce his son into Pa! 
There young Harcourt quick 
cabinet rank and became a 
to his party. 

It was a pleasant experien 
plate his happiness. His ¢ 
Nuneham, near Oxford, which hac 
him in a dilapidated ‘condition, 
converted into one of the show 
the region. His herbaceous gare 
thing that experts came to see, 4 
considered remarkable that he } 
common and botanical names of: 
and shrub in them. To crown hist 
there came a son and heir, and a 


bachelor, possessed of many | 
looms of the French family 0 
died and left them to his fa 
relation. His cup of happ 
complete. 

Together with his love for 
gift of friendship. He came 
studio and I had the pleas 
both him and his wife. At 


(Continued on Page 1 


(Continued from Page 146) 

lam is also a memorial which he com- 
me to make for his father—Sir 
a Harcourt, who sleeps in such close 


j who has carried on the work to 
ate his name and memory. The 
ial occupies the space on the main 
the chapel which Lulu transformed 
| ch exquisite taste frorn'a ramshackle 
| ding into a gem of beauty. ~Itis but 
seps from the main building and ad- 
fe little graveyard with its quaint 
yyvered tombstones testifying to days 


7. 

od, those first three or four years of 
| London were exceedingly busy ones. 
ting people were constantly coming 
studio. Aside from the musicians, 
| Paderewski, Busoni and Ysaye, of 
I have spoken, there were many 


» ed gt. 

rthur Pinero, the dramatist, who had 
) see the bust of Forbes-Robertson, 
or his bust too. He was at that time 
height of his fame, and his pieces 
/aying all over the country as well as 
rica. His The Second Mrs. Tan- 
in which Mrs. Patrick Campbell 
ering, The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith, 
‘e Gay Lord Quex were considered 
vieces of stagecraft. 
wrtuguese origin, his sharply marked, 
‘maven face and bushy black eye- 
zave him an aquiline appearance. 
shead, as the phrase is, extended all 
7 to his neck, and altogether made 
easy subject for caricaturists. With 
', he was always faultlessly dressed. 
often a guest at his house, I had 
inity to observe his working habits. 
| accustomed to take an early dinner 
gaged upon a play and to retire to 
ly until the early morning, with a 
eal somewhere in the small hours. 
rings he slept late, and upon arising 
ld take a long walk before his next 
' work. His constant companion 
ltese walks was a charming girl, his 
ghter, whom he treated as though 
e his own. 
jer from Lady Pinero from the time 
‘ir Arthur was fully occupied with 
‘may be of interest: 
Mr. Fuchs: I wonder whether you 
sister would care about coming 
‘ing our plain family lunch next 
}at1:15 or 1:30 sharp. No party— 
| tourselves. We cannot entertain or 
y functions whilst Sir Arthur is 
-and as he is very, very busy and 
‘or a Short time longer, it’s hopeless 
nd give any parties. 
husband so enjoys seeing a friend to 
|therefore if you are both disengaged 
fay do walk round and eat our simple 
‘My husband must rest at 3 o’clock. 
ire however you won’t mind this? 
‘rest and we can chat on. 

is ‘Sincerely yours, 

fe ““MYRA PINERO. 
ea a “Nov. 24th.” 


bok the labor of posing for his bust 
usly as everything else. Many of 
te stars of that period came to see 
‘ my studio. The two Vanbrugh 
‘of whom Irene was by far the more 
often would come in. And with 
uld come her husband, Dion Bou- 
whose art in producing a play 
‘assured half its success. 


cad Musical Evenings | 


‘quire Bancroft, the actor-manager, 
fother friend of Sir Arthur’s who 
Lies drifted in—if one may speak of 
diose a figure drifting. With his 
ir, his jet-black and highly polished 
lie, his black-rimmed monocle, high 
id stock, and flat-brimmed silk hat, 
ented the last word in dandyism. 
lig friend of Sir Arthur Pinero’s, he 
ome in to relieve the sitter of the 
bieposing and to take him out for 


jerbert Beerbohm Tree, manager of 
’s Theatre, was another per- 
\{ the theater I came to know about 
\2. So ably did Sir Herbert manage 
at not even his own acting 
roductions. Spectacular, 
cting the detail and pag- 
productions, he was always 
lection of his actors—with 
himself. His daughter, 
‘Hust also have presented 
s to him in the casting of her 


to the son who was his pride and 
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vis-a-vis, since in stature she took after her 
father. 

Another of Sir Arthur’s friends whom I 
came to know was Sir George Alexander, 
proprietor of St. James’s Theatre, where so 
many of the Pinero plays were first pro- 
duced. The popularity of Sir George closely 
approached worship, and even in his worst 
failures he could always count upon a solid 
pit and balcony and a crowd of maidens 
anxious to see him emerging from the stage 
door. I have often wondered about the 
reason for this worship. The shape of his 
face was irregular, having nothing of the 
symmetry of feature which so often helps 
to make a stage star. His dress in private 
life was on the careless side rather than 
otherwise. Yet upon the stage he presented 
the exact reverse of all these things and 
was popular for his stage looks as much as 
for his acting. Unlike Tree, he never 
seemed to bother much about the technical 
intricacies of acting. He had no school for 
the cultivation of tragedy and pathos con- 
nected with his theater; he needed none of 
those things; he simply was. 

Frank Schuster, brother of the banker, 
Sir Felix Schuster, was another figure of 
those days in London. Though a bachelor, 


he kept a delightful house with an especially |. 


built-in music room in the oldest, most 
aristocratic part of London, Westminster. 
Every Friday night he had a dinner for the 
privileged few friends, and music for all the 
rest who came in afterward. His musical 
evenings became celebrated. So great a 
mark of distinction was it to perform at 
those musicales that one could be sure of 
hearing only the best of the talents. It 
was there I first heard Fauré, organist of 
the Madeleine, and some of his songs, 
famous since then, were just beginning to 
be appreciated in England. I have often 
heard Fauré since, for I never fail to go to 
the Madeleine whenever I am in Paris. 
Schuster’s musicales were more sought 
after than even those of Mrs. Ronalds, an- 
other well-known musical hostess, because 
Schuster, it seemed, could select better 
audiences and better artists. 


A Fortunate Money Lender 


But no musical host or hostess in Lon- 
don at that time exceeded the exclusive- 
ness and magnificence of Mrs. Sam Lewis, 
in Grosvenor Square. Sam Lewis was the 
most successful money lender of his time— 
a veritable prince of money lenders. His 
dealings were confined almost entirely to 
the aristocracy. Whenever a young man of 
a great house would find himself tempo- 
rarily embarrassed by misfortune upon the 
turf or at cards, he would go to Sam Lewis 
and make his bargain with him. How well 
old Sam knew how to conduct his business 
is proved by the fact that when he died he 
left an estate of about four million pounds 
sterling—some twenty million dollars. He 
had his good points too. If ever a poor 
artist or musician came to him for a loan of 
a few hundred pounds, and. Lewis was 
convinced as to the truth of the story, he 
would present the man with the money. 

His house in Grosvenor Square was a 
gorgeous mansion. To the right of it was 
the Spanish, and on the left, the Japanese 


embassy. Three houses farther on lived | 


Lord Farquhar, the Master of the Royal 
Household, and next was the town house 
of the Duke of Portland. The interior of 
the Lewis home was in perfect taste, deco- 
rated entirely by Frenchmen. The walls of 


the rooms were paneled in carved wood in | 


the periods of Louis XV and Louis XVI 
some of the panels removed bodily from 
French palaces. Every piece of furniture 
was a genuine antique. The table service 
was of solid silver and Sévres porceiain. 
The servants, giants all of them, wore an 
awe-inspiring black livery. The butler in 
the entrance hall receiving a visitor gave 
the impression of ushering one in to the 
Prime Minister. 

Lewis had as his hobbies the turf and 
poker. But the one great hobby of Mrs. 
Lewis was music. She was a short lady, 
extremely stout, and though ambitious had 
a reputation for kindness. Nightly during 
the season she could be seen at the opera in 
Covent Garden in her box, and there was 
no mistaking her, because of her size and 
the magnitude of her jewels. At her own 
house she had frequent concerts, and as her 
music director, a Viennese pianist, was a 


friend of mine, I was sometimes asked to 


these performances. ‘There was no rarer 
treat in London. She had her own par- 
ticular quartet, all musicians of great dis- 
tinction, who had to practice weeks ahead. 
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It Picks 


That afternoon fatigue—that 3 
p. m. or 4 p. m. waning of energies. 
Here is nature’s way to overcome it. 

If you feel run 
down by 3 or 4 
o’clock in the after- 
noon, if you some- 
times lack the 
energy to carry 
you through a 


A splendid “‘night cap” 
that “picks you up” while 


you sleep. 


busy day, there is now a natural way 
to build up lasting vitality and en- 
durance. 


Swiss Discovery 


It lies in a new double action food beverage 
from Switzerland. One that picks you up in- 
stantly in a natural way without drugs. 

Used for 30 years abroad, it is now recom- 
mended in America by over 20,000 doctors. 
For sleeplessness, fatigue, weak digestion, mal- 
nutrition and for those too, whose strenuous 
life requires more than normal energy. 


Lasting Effects 


Ovaltine is not a mere stimulant. It is funda- 
mental in what it does for you. For it builds 
you up in nature’s way. 

Its first action is its instant nutritive stimu- 
lation. One cup has more real food value than 
12 cups of beef extract. This is its first effect 
—it picks you up at once. 

Its second action is its unique power to 
digest 4 to 5 times its own weight of other foods 
in your stomach. This too makes all the foods 
you eat more nourishing. (And 
authorities will tell you that most 
fatigue and waning energy are due 
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You Up 


Like a bit of 


Good 
News 


New Swiss Beverage Now Giving 
Vital, All-day Energy to Thousands 


Make This FREE TEST 


to digestive unrest pases 
or sleeplessness, 
even though your 9am 
digestive unrest is 
not serious enough EEERESSSERUGien TRUGEUREEE 
for you to be con- Berensseeseee 
scious of it.) lseneusses Hat 
sutsszesetesctaseateeaacec sk LTR 
Take It at Which is your energy curve? Are you 
Night as active at 3 p. m. as atQ a. m.? 


Many now drink Ovaltine several times a day 
for its natural stimulation. But to feel its full- 
est effects, we suggest that you take it before 
retiring at night. For a cup at night brings 
sound, natural sleep, quickly. This is why. It 
digests at once. And this quick nutrition quiets 
the nerves. Digestion goes on efficiently. Sleep 
comes. Sound, restful sleep! And as you sleep, 
the nourishment of Ovaltine and its action on 
other. foods in your stomach build up your 
strength and vitality. In the morning you will 
awaken completely revived. You have a new 
sense of freedom from fatigue. Buoyant 
strength to carry you through the day without 
a “let-down.” 


A Sample Sent Free 


It is truly remarkable how quickly Ovaltine 
can improve your daily energy. Just three 
nights use will prove 
a revelation. You will 
like to drink it too, 
for Ovaltine has a 
delicious nut-like 
flavor. 


3PM. 


Ovaltine is sold in 
tins of 4 sizes by drug 
stores for home use. 
Or drink it at the soda 
fountains. But to let 
you try it without 
cost we will send a 
3-day introductory 
package free. No cost 
or obligation. Just 
send in your name 
and address to— 


THE WANDER COMPANY 
Dept. 1124, 37S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Ovaltine is also a won- 
derful strength-building 
drink for tired women 
and growing children. 


Supplies vital food essen- 
tials lacking in ordinary 


fare. Assists weakened 
or overtaxed digestion. 


Builds Brain, 
Nerves and Body 
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Enjoying those Old Scenes anew 


Straube player pianos 
are nationally priced, 
f. o. b. Hammond, Ind., 
as follows: 


Arcadian Model.$750 
Imperial Model . 675 
Colonial Model . 625 
Puritan Model . . 595 


The PatentedPendulum 
Valve, Heart of the Art- 
ronome Player Action. 


Any Straube dealer will 
accept your used in- 
strument as part pay- 
ment for a newStraube. 
Convenient terms can 
always be arranged. 


For what it makes you remember—the “pictures” recalled 
by a dear old tune—as well as for the cares it makes you 
forget, you'll appreciate the Straube. It is the perfect com- 
panion for every mood. It gives you just the music you 
want, whenever you want it. 


No matter if you’ve never played a note, you can play 
the Straube. And you'll enjoy playing it. You'll enjoy 
expressing yourself in the music, playing it as you feel 
it. And it responds so quickly to the controls at your 
finger tips, is so easy to pedal, that every moment at 
the Straube is fascinating. 


Its voice will become dearer every day—for tone is the 
glory of the Straube. Master craftsmen, who put their 
hearts into their work, build enduring quality into the 
Straube. It is truly a finer player piano, worthy of your 
home. Hear it at your dealer’s. Let him explain the 
variousexclusive features, including the Melo-Harp and 
the Patented Pendulum Valve. 


Send for Catalog, Free. Illustrates and describes the 
various models of Straube player pianos {for foot power 
or electrical operation} and pianos. Explains the exclu- 
sive features of the wonderful Artronome player action, 
which may be had only in Straube made instruments. 


STRAUBE PIANO CO., Hammond, Indiana 
Dept. E 
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For the performance she would provide each 
of them with a priceless Stradivarius or 
Guarnerius. And if the program demanded 
a soloist, she would select either Kreisler or 
another artist of equal rank. 

Sometimes not more than four or five 
people would be invited to such a perform- 
ance. The audience, however, consisted 
largely in herself. In a dark corner in the 
far end of the room she would sit apart 
drinking in the wonderful music. At times 
she was perfectly content to invite some 
great artist to perform for her alone, with- 
out any other audience, and pay him, so it 
was said, possibly a thousand pounds for 
his appearance. Whether it was the size of 
the fees or the appreciation they met with, 
artists were eager to perform before her and 
to give her the best of themselves. 

In these tastes of Mrs. Lewis her husband 
did not share. His success on the turf was 
sufficient for him. After his death, at the 
beginning of this century, when his will was 
opened, it began with the words: 

“T took it from the lord, I leave it to the 
poor.” 

He bequeathed one million pounds, no 
less, to the hospital fund which King Ed- 
ward, as Prince of Wales, started upon the 
occasion of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee. The 
balance he left to his widow for life, with a 
reversion to the same benefaction. All 
London was dumfounded. The King sent 
Lord Farquhar in person to express his sym- 
pathy to the widow, and his gratification 
at the bequest. He desired that every con- 
sideration be shown Mrs. Lewis in London 
thereafter. People of all ranks went out of 
their way to fulfill the King’s desire. 

In due course Mrs. Lewis was presented 
at court. Upon that occasion an equerry 
was sent to bring her in one of the royal 
coaches to the palace and to conduct her 
into the presence of their majesties. Had 
she appeared more soberly attired, that 
presentation might have gone far toward 
establishing the general good will she craved 
all her life. But perhaps she was ill advised. 
In any case, she made her appearance in a 
somewhat extravagant costume overbur- 
dened with jewelry. Thereby she exposed 
herself to much criticism and even ridicule. 
Subsequently it was announced that she 
was about to marry a young officer of the 
Guards. Her marriage did not tend to ex- 
pand her former life. Her solitude rather 
increased than otherwise, and when she 
died, she was as much alone as in the days 
when her first husband was still living. 


With Paderewski at Morges 


In the spring of 1899 Paderewski was in 
London, and with his usual bonhomie, cor- 
dially invited me to visit him at Morges, his 
summer home near Lausanne, in Switzer- 
land. An invitation from Paderewski is 
something few people could resist. I was no 
exception. 

I arrived at Morges about the middle of 
September and found my host in his usual 
high spirits. He had recently married 
Madame Gorska and an atmosphere of joy 
pervaded the place. The house itself, as 
simple and unpretentious as one of the 
smaller French chateaux, was beautifully 
situated on the Lake of Geneva and sur- 
rounded by gardens perfectly kept. In one 
of the drawing-rooms was a collection of 
pianos, which the manufacturers had sent 
to him after his various tours when he had 
played upon their instruments. A large 
staircase winding along the walls left an 
open space in the center, through which 
streamed the light from above. The house 
was staffed with his own Polish servants, 
including a cook who prepared the national 
dishes, served at every meal. 

There were other visitors, mostly mem- 
bers of the family, among them Hugo Gor- 
litz, Paderewski’s manager. The house not 
being large enough to hold all the guests, 
Gorlitz and myself tenanted a little cottage 
near by upon the estate, but we all took our 
meals at the family table. 

It was in many ways a memorable visit. 
Paderewski, with those about him for whom 
he cared, was radiantly happy. Indeed, I 
have never seen anyone more boyishly de- 
lightful, and this radiance he had a faculty 
of conveying to others. In the mornings he 
would appear in white flannels which he 
wore all day. That, however, was never in 
the early morning, for in those hours the 
master was not to be disturbed. At about 
twelve o’clock he would begin practicing 
upon his piano, hours which gave me occa- 
sion for making my sketches of him. After 
lunch we would take long walks or drive 
until dinner, at a fairly early hour, for the 


hi 


December 6, 


meal was only a prelude to a merry, de 
ful evening. We would improvise gan 
theatricals, and sometimes his son, 
still living and gifted in writing, woul 
vide some amusing skit for us to pl; 
Some evenings there would be ear 
dancing, with Paderewski playing thet 
It would be idle to attempt to de: 
Paderewski himself in these circumst; 
Everyone knows him and knows enoy 
him to be convinced that he is on 
supermen who would be great in 
they might care to undertake. Peo 
sort inevitably improve upon 
quaintance, because only then one e 
realize the multitude of gifts and 
qualities which go to make up a tru 
man. { 
Even then the Paderewski house 
contained many of the efforts of t 
had tried to perpetuate his feat 
marble, bronze or paint. Of these th 
trait by Alma-Tadema, even, didn 
to me successful. And to the best 
knowledge Alma-Tadema had pai 
two portraits, one of his doctor ; 
other of Paderewski, which I saw. 
friend of Paderewski’s, a certai 
Nossik, who could paint, write 2 
did a medallion of the musician 4 
stay at Morges which I conside 
But for the most part the efforts to 
Paderewski appeared to me in 
And the most recent of them seem t 
successful, not to say libelous. N 
ago I saw some busts of him in pl 
if Michelangelo’s phrase that “‘C 
plaster is death, and marble is t 
rection,’’ be true, then I hope tha 
will be no effort made to change th 
from their present plaster stage. 


A Captivating Persona 


The reason for my view, if I may 
is that most of his portrayers seem 
him too slavishly. Paderewski, t 
tial man, like his forerunner, Cho 
transcends the frame and feat 
first meet the eye, that too exact a ec 
his small chin and broad cheek bone 
such folds and wrinkles as he may 
quired with time, in reality beli 
Paderewski. In a portrait of hi 
mind, there must be mystery, 
mystery envelops the entire pe 
the man and his music. Every 
his face ought to convey that h 
tiveness which is the chief charm 
From the very moment he sits de 
instrument, before he ever touche 
whole room is drenched in an atm¢ 
which is almost inexpressible, be 
so mysterious. That is what dis 
him from all other musicians. 
be and I believe there are better 
ers, performers more even, more 
and perhaps even more brillian 
one else radiates that inexplic 
which takes hold of us the momen 
in contact with him. 

First of all, it would seem to m 
artist in reproducing the features of! 
erewski must stress the great foreheat/ 
the two marked eminences over thi} 
brows, said to be the storehouse of if 
Then there are the eyes, so captivatin}! 
their dreamy look, and peculiar for! 
combination of dark color and i lh 
with the lids so prominent that they g? 
effect of the impenetrable when thi 
really meant tolook kind. An emphas! 
upon the sensitive mouth and thet 
mustache turned in at the corners w¢@ 
think, complete the picture of the ma 
is so remarkable a combination of 
edge, determination, patriotism andst! 
poetry. Of all the likenesses of Pade! 
that I know, perhaps the one by 
Jones comes nearest to the idealizati 
one would wish to see handed do! 
posterity. ‘ 

The visit to Morges had brought 1! 
lightful restoration after a busy an! 
occupied London season. Previous t¢ 
soon after I had finished the portrait 
Sir Arthur Ellis’ younger daughter, 
become engaged to be married. Ina 
sought an opportunity of showing my: 
tude for a hospitality always so co. 
by way of a wedding present I 
make for Miss Ellis a small medal 
father’s portrait attached to a little} 
asa bracelet. At the wedding recepu) 
little gift was displayed, and shortly? 
Sir Arthur conceived the idea ER 
several more medals struck from the; 
had made and to insert them in smi 
such as ash trays, inkstands, pa 
(Continued on Page 152) 
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IESTOR JOHNSON (wyscesicn 


ole kt Biko A SKA TEES World’s Champion 


This Man Knows 


“T have used the NestorJohnsonSkales 
from my boyhood days and while an 
" amateur won the Silver Skates Derby 
4&8 well as both International Outdoor 
and Indoor Championships on these 
excellent skates, 

“TY have tried nearly all tubular skates 
Now on the market but can truthfully 
say that I have not found any thatcould 
equal the quality of Nestor Johnsoti 
“Skates for speed, durability, correct 
~ balance and ease of skating.” 

Arthur N. Staff 
World’s Professional 
Champion 


Men’s and Boys’ 
“North Star” 
. Racers 


areas fineas Nestor Johuson ean make 
them. They come with shoes attached. 


Aluminum Finish . . . $11 
Nickel Plated . Zi * A i3 


Men’s and Boys’ 
"North Star” 
Hockey Skates 


a 
The skate for all around pleasute 
skating. 

Aluminum Finish  . : Rae b & | 


Nickel Plated - 5 7 A 13 
Ladies’ and Girls’ “North Star” 
5 Racers 


have all the quality 
of the men’s racers 
with the shape and 
shoe for perfect com- 
fort to the feminine 
foot. 
Aluminum 
Finish . $11 
Nickel Plated, 13 


| 


\ ry _ == - is 3 Oh; = ” aon 2 

A Ladies’ and Girls’ “North Star” 
What Greate ar 

| The all around 


pleasure skate, Built 
to Nestor Johnson WF 
standards with a 


—than the Joy of Perfect Skating! Bene Se 


Finish . . $11 
. Nickel Plated, 13 


Vhen you feel the brisk kiss of winter winds But better than this—you can take the judg- 


n glowing cheeks— ment of champions, for more championships 
yhen you tingle in every sinew with buoyant have been won on Nestor Johnsons than on all 
Kercise — other skates combined. = 
' , [ ‘ } : Nestor Johnson Flyers 
mhen you glide with a rhythm like glorious Give Nestor Johnsons for Christmas! Get ave bust rth Nestor Jao nd 
Be. ; i ‘ t t reryone. 
lusic, and your feet skim the ice, firm and sure, them for your sweetheart, your wife, your hus- Racer aud Hockey models, for men, 
F. . we) + VS 7 S. : 
ith the speed and lightness of the wind— band. Get them for your boys and girls and for é Alumintn Fittsh Only; . $7.50 


yourself. No other gift brings more pure delight 


and more healthful benefits. You can make any- To Dealers: Order now, don't wait. If your 


jobber cannot supply you, write us. Send for 


| Bos. one happy with the gift of Nestor Johnsons. If sample pair at trade price. Be sure to specify size 
| et Sepa ae eae ee am your dealer does not have them, write tousand  **°™°"* 
ee cere EP et eer Stee we'll see that you are supplied. 


‘inner. You can see the bell-shaped, one piece Add 1eS3: As G2» 0 spin vals « 3,0 cd as. O85 ro 
\Upsat the heel and sole, and the reinforced, foot NESTOR JOHNSON MEG. CO. ci. Gags ey ae 


apporting shoe, attached to Nestor Johnsons. 1900 North Springfield Ave., Chicago, Illinois ——_Jobber's Name hia oe Me age 


den you know why the “king of winter sports” 
sto skate on Nestor Johnsons! 
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The Amity Aristocrat 


Made of mahogany pigskin, trimmed with black 
calf. In attractive silk-lined gift box. Price $3.50. 
Other Amity pocketbooks $1.00 and up. At the 
better stores. If your dealer can’t supply you, 
send money order to address below. 


A lasting gift of mproving beauty 


Like meerschaum, the coloring of pigskin improves with 
use. And Amity pigskin wallets, wrought entirely from 
selected leathers, will protect the treasures of a man’s 
pocket day after day for many years. 


Choose pigskin—or whatever leather you like! It 
stamped AMITY it’s guaranteed fine leather, fashioned by 
master craftsmen! Look for this mark of honest quality 
on men’s pocketbooks and other leather products! 
Make it your buying guide! 


The Amity Ambassador 
Made of brown calfskin. 


Each packed in attractive 
individual carton. 
Price Fi $2.00 


The Amity Diplomat 


Made of chocolate pigskin. 
Each packed in attractive 
individual carton. 

Price ne 


Les 
S) 


The Amity Hamilton 


Made of black 
pigskin! Each 


The Amity BlackStone 


Made of black 
Pin Seal, lined = 


packed in at- with silk. In 
tractive indi- attractive silk- 
vidual carton! lined gift box. 
Price . $1.50 Price . . $5.00 


ia ) 


If stamped MAMITY it’s leather*® 


+ Note—the kind of leather stamped on every AMITY product 


THE AMITY LEATHER PRODUCTS CO., West Bend, Wisconsin 
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and cigarette cases. These objects he dis- 
tributed to members of the royal family, 
the royal household and friends where it was 
the habit to exchange Christmas gifts. This 
small specimen of my work it was that first 
came to the attention of King Edward, then 
Prince of Wales. 

One afternoon in June, 1899, the Prince, 
accompanied only by an equerry, came 
quite unannounced to my studio. My sur- 
prise and happiness to see him thus walking 
in at my door need, I think, hardly be 
described. And he began with his usual 
genial affability: 

““Mr. Fuchs, I saw your medal of General 
Sir Arthur Ellis; in fact, I see it every day 
on the ash tray he gave me for Christmas. 
I think it a happy idea and a good likeness. 
Do you think you could make a similar one 
for me?” 

“Tam almost sure of it, sir,’’ I answered. 
“Tf your Royal Highness could grant me a 
few sittings.” 

“T will, and you can begin now,” said the 
Prince. ‘If you have your material at 
hand I can give you half an hour.” 

It need hardly be said that I had, and 
without delay he mounted the model stand 
and sank into what I hope was a com- 
fortable chair. I offered him a cigarette, 
apologizing for its quality, but he took it 
and smiled. I watched the expression of his 
face to see whether the smile would change 
after the first puff. 

““How long have you been in England?” 
he inquired. I told him, and took occasion 
to add how happy I was in his country and 
that I owed my presence there to the little 
incident of the visit of Miss Ellis to my 
studio in Rome. 

“Is my pose right?” he asked. “You 
must tell me, if it is not.’ 

“T will, sir,” I assured him, ‘‘but for the 
sculptor a motionless pose is not so essential 
as it is for painting.” 

Captain Holford, the equerry, had in the 
meantime seated himself in the far end of 
the room, maintaining entire silence. Once 
the Prince was at ease in his pose, he began 
to address the equerry, who immediately 
came forward. 

“You must remind me, Holford, to give 
Mr. Fuchs another sitting before I leave 
for Marienbad.” 

Observing that the Prince was no longer 
smoking, I interrupted my work and ven- 
tured to offer him another cigarette. 

“Thank you very much,” he smiled. “I 
think I had better smoke one of my own, 
which are milder.” 


The Prince’s Graciousness 


But I am glad to say that was the only 
occasion when I was unable to offer my 
august sitter a smoke to his taste. 

Presently he remarked, ‘When you get 
to a point where you feel you can make a 
pause, please let me know.”’ : 

The only reply in such a case was to as- 
sure him that that point was then and 
there, and I immediately laid my tool aside. 
Whereupon he descended from the stand, 
came over and looked at my work and then 
began with his customary urbane smile: 
“TI should like to ask you:a delicate ques- 
tion. But I must tell you first that recently 
I had some unpleasant experience with an 
artist” —and he mentioned a well-known 
name—‘‘who kept on drawing advances 
from me without ever completing his work. 
In some cases he never even started it. How 
much will this medal cost?” 

For a moment, I own, I was embarrassed. 
Finally I told him, ‘‘ Your Royal Highness’ 
visit and graciousness have somewhat be- 
wildered me, sir. If I don’t express myself 
as I should wish, I trust, nevertheless, that 


| my answer will not be taken amiss. [I 


should have liked to beg of Your Royal 
Highness that I be permitted to pass over 
the question of money altogether. All my 
life it has been embarrassing to me. Your 
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Royal Highness’ gracious visit has br 
something into my life like sunshine y 
no amount of money could have prog 
and I think this should be more than q 
But since I am asked a direct que 
should suggest that’’—I mentio 
tain sum—‘“‘would be paying me pr 
Perhaps my answer still had ¢ 
note about it. In any case, t 
laughed heartily and said, “We sh 
again have occasion to discuss thi 
Then, asking for a sheet. of 
wrote two autographs with a date 
September 9, ’99—and he askeg¢ 
choose one for the reverse of the 
“Do you think you could finish th 
by that time?’’ he asked. : 
“It will be my most serious endeayo 
said I. 
Then he said, “I am going to Marie 
soon. I shall try to give you anothe 
before I leave, but should I not be 
do so and you desire anything, y 
write me.” j 
He offered his hand. The eque 
lowed his example, and ere I was <¢ 
his intention, had anticipated me 
studio door leading into the co 
opened it. At the entrance, in 
closely verging on collapse, my o 
keeper was waiting to do her part i r 
fully honoring our royal visitor. Thest 
cob drew up with prancing ste 
gentlemen quickly entered the b 
they bowed again, the Prince sm 
stantly the rubber wheels rolled 
over the asphalt and the clang 
horse’s hoofs faded into the dist 


Royal Simplicity 


Before leaving for Marienbad t¢ 
contrived to give me another sitti 
upon that occasion he commission 
make a marble bust of Miss Edvina 
daughter of his private secretary, $i 
cis, later Lord Knollys. The name! 
is a combination of the three nam 
ward, Victoria and Alexandra, 
godparents. The bust was to be 
mas gift for Sir Francis, and a 
which made the arrangement of § 
difficult. Lady Knollys, howeve 
the plot, and helped by bringing th 
whenever she could. ; 

As before, the Prince came accor 
only by a single equerry, and both 
civilian dress. Unlike the custom 
German Emperor, the Prince neve 
uniform or decorations except upot 
occasions. He drove about town 
brougham drawn by a single horse, 
footman on the box. In public hise 
would maintain the etiquette of s 
except when addressed. In priva’ 
ever, the etiquette between them 
quite so rigid. 

After his cure at Marienbad, which 
three weeks, the Prince returned 
land to inaugurate the shooting s 
his way through town he gave m 
portunity of showing him the worl 
done in the meantime. The idea 
tributing gifts with a small me 
himself inserted in them ple 
greatly. To use it the following C 
he had about one hundred mor 
medals struck off with the revers 
other form. He also spoke of a m 
in marble which he desired me to 
memory of his brother, Alfred, 
Edinburgh, and subsequently D 
Saxe-Coburg, which he wished to 
the little church at Sandringham. 
these things he took keen interest 
the smallest details. As his broth 
trait was to be in the uniform of 
ral, an office he had held prior to 
the throne of Coburg, the Prince 
explained the particular uniform 
rations he desired. 

Editor’s Note—This is the second of 
articles by Mr. Fuchs. The third will a 
early issue. 4 
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sheets so as to spread it wide open. 
sxxact moment a large kindly looking 
ar stepped out from the cover of a 
‘underbrush so close that the end of 
te sheet fairly brushed his bearship’s 
, With a snort of fear the bear 
n his tracks and tore through the 
one direction while daughter and 
aotfooted it the other way. 

irection taken by the bear led him 
tree to which the horse had been 
d, as every horse seems to have 
le fear of bruin, the animal with a 
ad snort set back on the rope, which 
nder the strain. Swinging short 
2 headed for the ranch, passing the 
ales as if they were standing still, 
ry rocking and swaying like a ship 
5s, A later study of his trail showed 
uin himself made quite as good 
the opposite direction. 

a bear does get the taste of mut- 
beef fully developed he must be 
‘The grizzly seems unusually fond 
diet and is generally very hard to 
kdl. He has an amazing cunning 
ing the most skillfully prepared 
s and traps and keeping out of sight 


TS. 

» Chelan National Forest, in Wash- 
‘one large grizzly killed no less than 
x head of cattle and more than one 
| sheep. Every cowboy and sheep 
in the region was after his scalp, 
jout success. Finally a government 
smployed to kill predatory animals 
t to the scene with instructions to 
bear at any cost. With all his ex- 
sit took this man with a pack of 
dogs two full weeks to run him 
ad end his devastating career. 

ig the same year thirty-seven bears 
belivities for beef and mutton were 
a that state, every one of which 
amination showed a stomach con- 
bw or both of these meats, mute 
e of their depraved appetite. In- 
ly government hunters are required 
‘gine the stomachs of all animals 
'r trapped by them in order to de- 
and record the foods they are liv- 


} 
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Taught in His Own Trap 
ect ago in Southern Utah a Mor- 


set a bear trap at a carcass which 
‘signs of having been visited by bear 
ht before. With a trap artfully 
ed by grass leaves and earth, and 
in tied to a good-sized log for a clog, 
for a moment to see if everything 
‘proper shape to welcome Brother 
vith open arms. Satisfied with his 
jon he started toward his horse 
g not far distant. 

me way as he stepped off, his spurs 
‘together and locked, throwing the 
; on his face, his right arm striking 
of the trap with such force as to 
‘it. Fortunately he wore a heavy 
nd a leather coat with sheepskin 
This muffled the crushing force of 
) jaws so that no bones were broken, 
h one arm caught above the elbow— 
| 4 the right—he was unable to spring 
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(Continued from Page 14) 


the trap sufficiently to release it. He worked 
for two hours in an agony of fear. Sweat 
blinded him and the grip of those steel 
jaws caused him intense suffering. 

Finding it impossible to release his arm 
he managed finally to get the heavy trap 
and chain swung over one shoulder. Thus 
encumbered he started toward his horse, 
intending to swing the trap from the saddle 
horn by means of the chain and then in 
some way get into the saddle himself and 
thus get home. The horse, however, was 
only a half-broken colt, and when the boy 
and his clumsy-looking load came near he 
took one wild look at him, jerked back on 
the reins with which he had been tied to a 
tree, broke them short off at the bit, then, 
head and tail high in the air, as the boy 
afterward expressed it, ‘‘tore off out of 
sight like a bat out of hell.” 

At daylight the next morning the plucky 
lad fell in a pitiful heap at the gate of a 
ranch house about ten miles from where 
the accident occurred. His arm was a 
terrible sight and for some days it was a 
question whether or not it could be saved. 
He fully recovered eventually, except 
that he never had the full use of the 
injured member. 


A Distant Husband’s Demise 


Forest rangers are constantly receiving 
letters from persons seeking lost relatives. 
A few years ago the body of an old pros- 
pector and trapper known in the region as 
J. S was found by a ranger in one 
of the national forests in the high Sierras of 
California. The body had been terribly 
mauled and torn by bears and perhaps 
other wild animals, and all the evidences 
pointed to a fight to the death with an old 
mother bear and two cubs. Nothing was 
found in the man’s effects to lead to the 
location of his friends, and absolutely noth- 
ing of his past or home ties was known in 
the region. The body was duly and officially 
viewed by a coroner’s jury, which decided 
he had been killed in a bear fight, and he 
was buried near where found. Naturally 
the case got into the local papers, from 
which it was widely copied. Some weeks 
later the ranger who found the body re- 
ceived a letter from a woman in a Midwest 
state, of which the following is an exact 


copy: 


“Kind and Respected Cir: I see in the 
paper that a man named J S—— was 
atacted and et up by a bare whose cubs he 
was trying to git when the she bare came 
up and stopt him by eatin him up in the 
mountains near your town.®What i want to 


know is did it kill him or was he only | 
partly et up and he from this place and all | 


about the bare. I don’t know but what he 
is a distant husband of mine. My first 
husband was of that name and I suppose he 
was killed in the war but the name of the 
man the bare et being the same i thought it 
might be him after all and i thought to 
know if he wasn’t killed either in the war or 


since and their ought to be a divorce papers 
got out by him or me if the bare did not eat 
(Continued on Page 157) 


' made in the careful, thor- 
‘ough Iver Johnson way— 
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Iver Johnson has a gift for every member of your family 
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Let Iver Johnson 


Be Your Santa Claus 


N Iver Johnson Bicycle—just 
what brother or sister wants! 


The Iver Johnson Truss-Bridge 
construction assures absolute rigid- 
ity, preventing give and sway of 
the frame during fast pedaling, 
pushing up hills, or through sand. 
Also made in Drop-Bar models. 


The high carbon seamless steel 
tubing used in Iver Johnson frames 
and forks has a tensile strength of 
90,000 pounds to the square inch! 
Fork crowns, cranks, fork-ends, 
handle-bar stems, seat posts, and 
other parts are of genuine drop- 
forgings made in our own plant. 


Iver Johnson Bicycles are made 
to fit all sizes of men and women, 
boys and girls. Colors: Ivory Black, 
Copper Bronze, Poilu Blue, Iver 
Johnson Blue, and Maroon. Every 
model is finished like a high-priced 


by the bare for I have been married twice | automobile, with five coats of en- 


| amel hand rubbed, and all nickel 


plating over copper. Best guaran- 
teed equipment. 


Iver Johnson Single and 
Double Barrel Shot Guns 


| Something that will give father or 
_ brother many a good day’s sport. 


Iver Johnson Champion Single 


- Barrel Shot Guns in various gauges, 


barrel lengths and models, includ- 


ing the Matted Top Rib and the 


.410. Also Double Barrel 
Hammerless Shot Guns. All 


BICYCLES 
VELOCIPEDES 


they are accurate, hard-hitting, de- 
pendable guns for long, hard service. 


An Iver Johnson Velocipede 


Loads of safe fun for any little boy or girl. 
Built by the same skilled mechanics that 
make the Iver Johnson Bicycle. Vital parts 
drop-forged; front axle beacings in a forged, 
hardened, ground steel housing that does 
away with all projecting screws and nuts. 
Flush joints throughout, and full one inch 
rubber cushion tires. 

Made in three sizes, with baked-on 
enamel, either red or blue with white 
head; full nickel fork; all nickel plating 
over copper. Extra number of heavy 
spokes eliminates all spoke trouble. Other 
mechanical innovations make the Iver 
Johnson ‘‘ America’s best liked Velocipede.”” 


An Iver Johnson Revolver 


Always a sensible gift for home protection. 
The famous “Hammer the Hammer” 
Safety Revolver—all piano wire coiled 
springs, heat treated; positive cylinder 
stop; accurate rifling lead lapped, insures 
straight shooting and maximum velocity. 

Handsomely designed, finished in blue, or 
nickel over copper.. 22, 32, 32 Special six 
shots, and 38 caliber hammer and hammer- 
less models with Regular, Perfect Rubber, 
Pearl or Western Walnut grips. Barrel 
lengths, from two to six inches inclusive. 


Send for Free Booklets 


Catalog “‘A” illustrates and describes Iver 
Johnson Champion Single Barrel Shot 
Guns, Hammerless Double Barrel Shot 
Guns and the famous Iver Johnson ‘‘Ham- 
mer the Hammer” Safety Revolvers. 


Catalog ‘‘B’”’ describes Iver Johnson 
Bicycles for men, women, boys and girls; 
also Velocipedes for little children. 


IVER JOHNSON’S 
ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 


7 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York: hicago: 
151 Chambers St. 108 W. Lake St. 
San Francisco: 717 Market St. 


REVOLVERS 
SHOT GUNS 
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“BEETHOVEN'S CHORUS” 
Painted by HANS TEMPLE 


ee BE ECPM ee 
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By permission Taber-Prang A 
“This year you can buy for your family, in a single 


Py: gee . nae gifts a home can hold The Flmpico brings you hundreds 
—a4 love and understanding of music. of famous artists -Among them are: 


RICHARD BUHLIG MORIZ ROSENTHAL 


TERESA CARRENO ARTHUR RUBINSTEIN 
GEORGE COPELAND OLGA SAMAROFF 


The Ampico is found exclusively in fine pianos. It is built as a concealed and integral part of 


: : . E ‘ i ERNO DOHNANYI E. ROBERT SCHMITZ 
the following makes of pianos, which have been known for generations as inStruments of quality: 


MAURICE DUMESNIL ARTUR SCHNABEL 


MASON &HAMLIN: CHICKERING:KNABE Us07OID copowsxy SHAMAN STN 
MARSHALL &WENDELL: HAINES BROS. FRANKLIN ~ tue coxon 


HENRY SOUVAINE 


In Canada the RICHARD HAGEMAN 
FISCHER. wittteccs SIGISMUND STOJOWSKI 
MBOUR ; 
: i Ane eS A RICHARD STRAUSS 
Note that the Mason & Hamlin, the Chickering, VICTOR HERBERT 


: MILTON SUSKIND 
and the Knabe are three of the four great pianos 


in general use on the American concert lage. 


yaa uae eae FANNY BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER 


MISCHA LEVITZKI 


° JOSEF LHEVINNE And Playing Popular Music 
ALFRED MIROVITCH ADAM CARROLL 
lo 7 oT Te ee ee ee BENNO MOISEIWITSCH J. MILTON DELCAMP- 
MIECZYSLAW MUNZ FERDIE GROFE 
ERWIN NYIREGYHAZI HENRY LANGE 
LEO ORNSTEIN VINCENT LOPEZ 


SERGEI RACHMANINOFF RALPH REICHENTHAL 
he 
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(Continued from Page 153) 

lup. If it is him you will know it by 
six toes on the left foot. He also 
nase and has a spread eagle tattooed 
front chest.and a ankor on his right 
hich you will know him if the bare did 
tup these parts of him. If alive don’t 
m I am married to J—— W for 
ver liked J Mebbe you had 
let on as if i am ded but find out all 
in about him without him knowing 
ng what it is for. That is if the bare 
tt eat him all up. If it did i don’t 
u can do anything and you needn’t 
iy trouble. My respeks to your 
and please ancer back. 

S. Was the bare killed. Also was he 
dagain and did he leave any property 
/me laying claim to?” 


she Western mountains they build 
Iltraps for bear which are very effec- 
‘A small roofed-over pen about four 
ide and six or eight feet long is built 
e logs. At one end is a heavy thick 
rr deadfall, which slides up and down 
‘coves made by setting two logs up- 
n the ground and far enough from 
ther to allow the gate to drop freely. 
ate is weighted down by placing one 
a couple of heavy logs on top of it, 
iwer ends resting on the roof of the 
‘Frequently a number of huge stones 
jon top of them to add to the weight. 
sgate, or fall, when pushed up is held 
le by a rope attached to a lever inside 
a, which in turn is kept in place by a 
re-four-trigger affair, on the end of 
jis attached a bait of some kind, 
ably a can of honey or some thick 
: Such a bait will attract the wariest 
‘n earth. This trigger and bait are 
at just such a distance as to coax the 
out halfway into the pen. When the 
disturbed the figure-four trigger at 
s to pieces and the heavily weighted 
mes down, and if everything works 
: right the bear is crushed beneath it, 
with a broken back. 
Jyoming a trapper having built such 
‘fall pen raised the gate, braced it up 
‘short section of heavy log while he 
the long logs on top of the gate. He 
aded these logs from one end to the 
ivith the heaviest rocks he could lift. 
fe crawled inside the pen, placed the 
iver in position as part of the trigger 
d up the door, set the figure-four 
, and backed out, leaving only the 
(ing of the bait, a can of honey, to the 
the trigger to complete the job. 


hadfall That Worked Too Well 


/ the short section of log still in place 

yp to prevent the gate from dropping 
tipon him, the trapper again crawled 
| carrying with him the can. After 
'g some of its fragrant contents upon 
ound inside the pen he fastened it 
ily and securely to the end of the 
. The lifting power of the long lever 
verything was set just barely raised 
Jie from the supporting section of log 
(ig in the ‘groove of the door far 
‘to free it from the weight. In some 
1e of the trapper’s long legs struck 
‘Op, causing it to fall down, but in 
| position that it lay across the thresh- 
) he pen, partly inside and partly out- 
, ts fall so startled the trapper that he 
(4 quick turn to see what had hap- 
/and in doing this in some way he 
Id the can of honey hanging upon the 
i ‘It worked only too well, for it fell 
2s as it should, and that heavy gate, 
1d down with two long logs and half a 

rocks, slid down the groove with the 
Jned trapper’s body half inside and 
\tside the opening. The whole thing 
|ut two seconds, but in those two 
3the trapper afterward said he lived 
ws. Fortunately for the man, the 
f log lying across the opening was 
nough to save his body from the full 
'g effect of the gate, but at the same 
| Pressed so closely against his back 
| ter he recovered his breath, which 
2n completely knocked out of him by 
w, he found himself held tightly by 
‘Ssure of the gate, a helpless prisoner. 
;ppened about an hour before sunset. 
several hours he struggled to escape 
Wie rough embrace of that gate. He 
¢lothes from his body in his fight 
. The opening was just wide 
. $0 neither his hips nor his shoulders 
s through. The rough-hewed log 
‘under him and the equally rough 
‘his back gashed his flesh cruelly, 


It 
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but the mental anguish he was suffering was 
far worse. 

Completely exhausted, he finally realized 
his utter helplessness. He had little hope 
of any human relief until the next day, as 
his partner had gone to town that morning 
and was not likely to return until late that 
night, if then. He realized also the situa- 
tion he would face should a bear happen 
along, for in his struggles and twistings 
with one waving leg he upset another open 
can of honey left outside to smear every- 
thing around with its contents to attract 
the victim. His legs and shoes as well as 
the ground about him were soon well 
smeared with the sweet, sticky mess. He 
felt sure his partner would hunt him up 
when he returned, and as he knew of his 
intention to set the trap he would probably 
come there the first thing, so he quieted 
down and, worn out with his struggles, ac- 
tually dropped off to sleep. 


Human Bait 


How long he slept he knew not, but he 
was awakened by the loud sniffs of some 
animal which he knew to bea bear which, 
attracted by the delightful odor of honey, 
had come to investigate matters. A marble 
statue could not have lain more quietly 
than did that trapped trapper, while the 
bear with an awfully rough rasping tongue 
licked every last drop of honey from the 
ground, and the man’s recumbent body on 
which honey was smeared: from the tips of 
his shoes up those long legs as far as the 
sweet stuff extended. In his struggling a 
rather wide section of bare legs had been 
exposed between the tops of his shoes and 
what was left of his trousers. 

“That poor fool’s socks got loose with his 
kickin’,’’ chuckled the ranger who told the 
story, ‘‘an’ worked down while his overalls 
worked up, leavin’ about two feet of hairy 
calves and legs smeared with honey on 
which that there bear’s long rough tongue, 
lappin’ it up, done some grand old mas- 
sagin’ that sent thrills. and shivers and 
ticklin’s chasin’ each other up and down his 
anatomy that like to wrecked his whole fu- 
ture.” 

The bear, resenting the furious waving 
of the legs he was working on, calmly 
placed one huge decorated paw on them to 
hold them still. Eventually, having licked 
both man and can absolutely clean of 
honey, bruin betook himself off and left the 
trapper—almost a raving maniac by this 
time—to spend the rest of the long, long 
night alternately cursing his luck in the 
very choicest of profanity and again pray- 
ing for daylight and the coming of his part- 
ner. About eight the next morning his 
partner reached the scene and found him a 
half-frozen physical and mental wreck. One 
might suspect from these little incidents of 
the chase that bear hunting was not always 
a one-sided game. 

Last year a party of men in a Western 
town made up a party to hunt bear. Among 
them was the principal of the local high 
school, a man of sedentary habits not at all 


This Bear Trap Had a Cow in it, When 
Found in Western Colorado 
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‘used to camping, and morbidly afraid of 


bears. He was anxious to have the outing, 
however, so went with the crowd. All day 
long the men scouted for bear sign and at 
night they sat about the camp fire and spun 
wonderful bear stories until the professor 
had cold chills. 

Returning to town he was met by a 
friend. ‘‘Been bear hunting, I hear.” 

“Yes,’’ replied the prof. 

“What luck did you have?”’ the friend 
asked. 

“Best luck in the world’’—earnestly. 
“We never saw a single bear.” 

The average hunter seldom realizes the 
tremendous power a good-sized bear pos- 
sesses. Let alone, ninety-nine out of a hun- 
dred bears will do their best to escape from 
the sight of man and are no more dangerous 
than a friendly dog. Wounded, they are 
quite another animal: There are excep- 
tions to this, however. 

In Southern Montana just outside the 
Yellowstone National Park the Forest Serv- 
ice has a summer ranger station on Hell 
Roaring Creek in the Absaroka National 
Forest. The region is infested with bears, 
especially grizzlies. The station is seldom 
used during the middle of winter, but there 
is always a good supply of food left there in 
case the winter game patrol of two men 
should happen along. Year after year the 
grizzlies broke in the cabin door of ordinary 
one-inch stuff and wrecked its interior. Be- 
fore leaving in the*fall: the ranger built a 
door out of hewed lodge-pole timbers cut 
down with an ax to a thickness of about 
four inches.. This was fastened to strong 
crosspieces of the same material, the whole 
spiked together with huge eight-inch wire 
spikes. The door was closed and fastened 
with a section of heavy log chain run 
through a hole in-the door. and one of the 
house logs, and locked with a first-class 
padlock. Due to the shrinking of the tim- 
ber and the impossibility of drawing up the 
chain real tight and snug there was some 
play to the door which allowed it to open 
about two inches: When the ranger re- 
turned in the spring this door was a total 
wreck. By the marks of teeth and claws it 
was evident that the bears had clawed and 
gnawed at it until they could get through. 
They evidently worked their paws through 
the slight opening that was made, then 
crowded their huge bodies against the door 
and by main strength tore off pieces of the 
hewed boards until they could get their 
sharp noses through and put their powerful 
jaws to work. The part of the door that 
was left was covered with the deep scars 
from claws and teeth. 


An Impromptu Foot Race 


This cabin had but two openings—the 
door and a low window on one side formed 
by a single four-pane sash hung by hinges 
at the top and fastened with a stout peg. 
Returning to camp one afternoon the 
ranger unsaddled his horse at the cabin and 
took him off some distance to stake him 
out. Turning the corner of the cabin as he 
came back he saw the hindquarters of a 
bear just turning the other corner. Without 
stopping to count the cost he pulled his 
heavy automatic and fired a shot at the 
bear, certain that whether he hit or missed 
the effect would be to hasten the bear’s de- 
parture from the vicinity. With a snarl of 
rage, however, bruin in the shape of a huge 
grizzly turned like lightning and charged at 
the man. That individual turned quite as 
quickly and hot-footed it along the side of 
the cabin. A glance over his shoulder as he 
turned the corner showed the grizzly slip- 
ping around the other corner. 

There was no kind of shelter within rea- 
sonable distance, so the ranger loped along 
the side of the cabin and on around, intend- 
ing to dodge inside when he came to the 
door, slam it in the face of the bear, and 
have the laugh on him. To his horror, when 
he came to the door he found he had care- 
fully locked it that morning when leaving. 
Naturally he had very little time to study 
over his next move,-but he kept-up some 


heavy thinking as he hustled along in a sec-. 


ond round with the bear. He knew that the 
heavy plank shutter had not been placed 
over the window and as he turned the cor- 
ner again and saw his pursuer still on his 
trail he decided his one chance was to make 
a headlong dive through the window, glass 
and all, and trust to the animal not follow- 
ing him that far. The window was low and 
the ranger made a most successful dive. 
The bear ran by, but as it came around on 
another lap the ranger, who had grabbed 
his rifle from the peg on which it hung, 
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Human Nature 
Is So Awfally 


Human! 


The world believes in the man who be- 
ligves in himself—and who doesn’t 
hesitate to say so. The world backs 
winners and worships success. The 
world may sympathize with the under 
dog, but it puts its money on the top 
one. All of which is but another way 
of saying: “Appearances do count.” 


Every time you pay for engraved sta- 
tionery, when plain printing is cheaper, 
you admit the business value of ap- 
pearances. But what about the appear- 
ance of your office? Does it look 
like the home of a flourishing, prosper- 
ous business? Or does it place you at 
a disadvantage among those of your 
competitors who realize the dollars and 
cents value of ‘‘ better offices’’? 


Sikes Office Easy Chairs are made for 
the “better offices.’”” The comfort of 
Sikes Chairs promotes that bodily ease 
which is essential to the highest men- 
tal efficiency. 

About Sikes Chairs is that impression of solid 
dignity which cannot be counterfeited by 


surface finish alone, but bespeaks worth in 
materials, design and workmanship. 


There is a Sikes dealernear you (name on re- 
quest). Let him show you Sikes Office Easy 
Chairs in finishes and models and at prices to 


fit your needs. 
Si 


Office Easy Chairs 


No. 377C r 


SIKES COMPAN 


FOREN aERS PHILADELPHIA 
In Buffalo, a Sikes factory is devoted ex- 
clusively to quality chairs for the home. 
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‘AMERICA'S FINEST 


CHRISTMAS GIFT— 


CAmerica'’s Finest 
Wardrobe ‘Trunks’ 


Wheary 
Majestic 
No. 840X 


HEN you choose a Christmas gift 

youthink first of the person who is 
to get it; the pleasure of receiving the 
gift is the main thing in the giver’s mind. 


Just imagine the satisfaction and delight 
of the person who gets, for Christmas, a 
Wheary Cushioned Top Wardrobe 
Trunk; you couldn’t give more pleas- 
ure, nor a better trunk. 


You can afford to buy the trunk; prices 
are not too high—but it would take a 
lot more money to pay for that much 
pleasure and usefulness in other ways. 


Wheary Cushioned Top Wardrobe 
Trunks, embracing fifty models and sizes, 
all of them moderate in price, are sold 
by leading Department Stores and Lug- 
gage Shops everywhere. 


Buy a Wheary Trunk—“America’s 
Finest”— this Christmas. 


Valuable Trunk Book FREE 
Write for ‘Wardrobe Trunk 


Packing Simplified.” It gives 
much valuable information on 
uses of Wheary Cushioned Top 
Wardrobe Trunks. Sent FREE. 


WHEARY-BURGE TRUNK Co. 
Offices: Racine, Wis.; 295 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


WHEARY 


CUSHIONED TOP 


Wardrobe ‘Trunks 
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pumped three loads into the bear’s side, 
killing him almost instantly. 

On the Routt National Forest, in Colo- 
rado, Ranger Ray and Forest Supervisor 
Peck while riding over the mountains ran 
across a mother silvertip and three small 
cubs. 

The mother ran off, followed by two of 
the cubs. The third, instead of remaining 
with the family, climbed a small tree, and 
the men decided to capture it. While one 
stood guard against the mother’s return 
the other shinned up the tree, armed with 
a heavy gunny sack he happened to have 
tied to his saddle. The cub was caught and 
crowded into the sack and then the two 
beat it for a ranch about seven or eight 
miles distant as fast as their horses would 
carry them. 

This ranch belonged to Mr. Fred Alispaw, 
who for many years was in charge of the 
elephant herd of the Sells-Floto Circus. 
Although retired from the circus game 
Mr. Alispaw was still interested in wild 
animals. Especially did he hunger for a 
bear or two on which he might practice his 
arts as an animal tamer. Among the other 
circus plunder brought to his ranch were a 
strong cage and a number of steel chains 
used in controlling wild animals of various 
kinds. 

Alispaw received the two forest officers 
with open arms. A heavy collar was placed 
about the cub’s neck and one of the chains 
fastened to it. Then the cub was pushed 
into the old cage, the chain passed out 
through the bars and fastened to a stout 
post so the door could be opened and the 
cub let out of the cage during the day for 
handling. The cage was placed at some dis- 
tance from the cabin under a tree. That 
night, however, old Mamma Bear paid the 
ranch a visit, whipped a whole pack of dogs, 
tore that fancy circus cage to bits, broke 
the chain in two as if it were a cotton string 
and, followed by her offspring, left for parts 
unknown. Neither of them was ever seen 
again. 

The interesting fact is that although the 
cub was carried several miles in a heavy 
sack on the back of a horse, the mother was 
able to follow and rescue him. Was it that 
wonderful nose of hers, the instinct such 
animals possess, or did the youngster send 
out a frantic call for maternal help over 
some animal radio system which his anxious 
parent picked up with her keen ears? 


How to Rout a Bear 


A most amusing bear story is that of two 
old prospectors, Miller and Volkmer, in the 
Cascade Mountains of Oregon. They were 
camped in an old cabin at the foot of 
Salmon Mountain. While Volkmer was out 
deer hunting, Miller remained behind to 
watch over a pot of beans cooking in the 
fireplace. Lying on the bunk at one side of 
the cabin he fell asleep. A rattling of the 
pots on the hearthstone awoke him to the 
realization that a large black bear had wan- 
dered into the cabin through the open door 
and was busily engaged in investigating the 
contents of the camp kettle holding the 
beans. 

Miller rose to his feet and, standing on the 
bed, made a wild jump for one of the pole 
rafters above him, caught it, and drew him- 
self up to safety just as the bear reached the 
side of the bunk. They had laid some 
shakes on the rafters, making a shelf on 
which their surplus food supply had been 
stored. Among this plunder was a fifty- 
pound sack of flour and a gallon can of kero- 
sene. The bear meantime was sitting up on 
his haunches, gazing with wide-open mouth 
at the man above. Miller had no weapon 
of any kind, but, aggravated by the bear’s 
actions, he cut the sack open with his 
pocketknife and began pelting him with 
flour, thinking to blind the brute or frighten 
him out of the cabin. 

This only irritated his bearship, which 
proceeded to claw the blankets of the bed 
into ribbons and otherwise make himself 
decidedly obnoxious. By the time Miller 
had thrown about half of the flour at his 
visitor below, the bear was in arage. Also 
from black he had turned to a white bear. 
By this time it had become quite dark, it 
being long after sunset. Looking round for 
additional weapons Miller espied the kero- 
sene can. Near it was a tomato can full of 
beans. He grabbed this and pelted the bear 
with handfuls of them, but only to increase 
the animal’s rage. , 

By this time Miller was quite as much 
fussed up over the situation as was the 
other occupant of the cabin. Then it oc- 
curred to the man to see what effect a quart 


- trail, leaving a bewildered party sitti: 


December 6, 


or two of kerosene would have on 
Unscrewing the cap of the kerosene ¢ 
filled the tomato can, and by waving , 
his long legs at the bear caused 
stand up on his hind feet and grab f; 
waving foot. lf 
Miller then deftly poured a quart ¢ 
liquid full into the face of the party} 
much of it getting into a very wide- 
red and hungry-looking mouth. The 
of the kerosene was so instant that } 
quickly dashed another canful oye 
bear. hae 
Then he had an inspiration. He pu! 
match from his pocket, struck it, 
dropped it fairly on the bear’s shor 
as he passed beneath. The scheme w, 
beautifully. Flames quickly envelope 
animal’s body and with a snort of fe 
dived through the open door and dow 
i 


trail, a flaming torch. J 
| 

A Four:Footed Meteor 

Just about this time the partner wa 
ing slowly back to camp and, turning, 
ner around a huge rock, bear and rider 
The horse turned on a pivot to give th 
full right of way, which proceedin; 
loaded his rider right in the path of th 
coming torchlight parade. The bear y 
too much of a hurry to turn out, but ¢] 
his flaming way over the prostrate be 
the gold seeker and passed on dow 


the ground trying to figure out whet 
meteor had struck him, some fiery e} 
from heaven had passed by, or just 
had happened to him. Meantime Mil 
the devastated cabin was having a ] 
old time whipping out the fire tha’ 
started in the bedding strewn about ¢ 
floor. i 
One need not go to the Far West t 
plenty of bears. The mountains i] 
Shenandoah Valley region of Virginia 
to be fairly overflowing with them 
fall—mostly black and brown bears | 
kindliest disposition if left alone. 
The state of Pennsylvania has beer 
active in protecting the bears in that 
restricting hunting to proper season 
limiting the number one hunter ma} 
This protection began in 1905, anda 
time bears were decreasing in every p 
the state and seemed likely to becor 
most extinct. e| 
The state game warden began a sy 
atic plan of catching bears in pen tr 
districts where they were plentifu 
transporting them to other regions } 
they were turned loose for stocking-u 
poses. We 
Due to this sportsmanlike system, 
have increased all over Pennsylvania, 
estimated by the state game comm} 
that in 1922 more than forty thousan 
enjoyed the thrills of a bear hunt ir 
state, killing altogether more than fiv 
dred bears. Certainly not a bad inves 
for its citizens, considering it fun 
these men amusement, healthful 
door sport, and here and there some 
and excitement, for no well-conducte' 
hunt was ever pulled off that didn’t 
some excitement in it somewhere and! 
or It just naturally belongs there, 


all. ne 
At first they allowed hunters tous 
traps and deadfalls. Frequently hi 
failed to visit these and in consec} 
captured animals starved to death 0 
of their injuries. Also there were sev 
stances where persons accidentally st} 
into steel traps and were severely in 
Many horses and cattle, dogs, and 
were also injured in this way. 
The law now allows the use of rifles! 
Shotguns are not to be used in bear 
This was because so many bears 
wounded and died without being 7 
by the hunter. 2 
One of the greatest attractions ! 
Yellowstone Park is the bears of all 
sizes and ages, with a wide range 0 
perament. They furnish the tourists 
real thrills and hair-raising—to thi 
least—incidents than all the othe 
attractions of that wonderland. 1 
who hasn’t had herself photographed ! 
ing on her tiptoes and gingerly han 
piece of candy or meat to a bear likey 
his tiptoes has had her trip thro 
Yellowstone Park for naught. Te 
bears feeding at sunset at the garba 
near one of the great hotels is the 
the day. Garbage dumps as a Tul 
part of one’s regular tour. But in 
lowstone it’s the popular resort f 
one, A 


NS 
for Petroville together the thing 


— . 


-e way into Petroville Wallace was 
1d by a feeling of uneasiness. If 
any chance happened to mention 
Jorby people this picturesque inci- 
would spoil everything. Still, there 
nuch chance of that; Judd would 
that Davin had gone back to De- 
jd consider it just an episode. Be- 
idd hardly ever went to Petroville, 
. Petroville oil magnates, if they 
1d to be in Sarnia, put up at the big 
}eHuron House. He determined to 
hing about this incident to Hard, 
ealized that it had been a foolish 
nsidering what was at stake. 
scheme progressed quite nicely. 
‘Clancy had been furnished with 
,and also schooled to pick out as a 
difficult of obtaining. 
Ted Corby heard from his house- 
jhat the young man in Room 28 had 
| a pair of running shoes—by acci- 
r they had been put away when he 
confirm the information—he knew 
‘slim, weasel-eyed youngster was a 
{vho had come into Petroville osten- 
| king for a job, but in reality looking 
e. No doubt he had heard that the 
‘were easy when it came to foot- 


orby had a confab with Jimmy 
+ and hooked up with him. 

/ take a month, my boy,” he said. 
ire got to get used to seeing you 
\vorking at something. I’ve got to 
job. What can you do?” 

(oin’ but run.” 

Id you lead a horse from a buggy to 

1 the stable?” 
13s I could.” 
ldo. I’ll put you into the hotel 
‘0 help the hostler.”’ 
mey soon merged into a Petrovillite; 
Jace smuggled him once or twice at 
p a back stairs of Hard’s hotel, 
eonade their plans. 

‘Clancy told Hard that Corby and 
j2 had driven him out in the very 
orning to the half-mile race track, 
ie had shown them a trial against 
ich. The trial was satisfactory. 
| ce went about his painting job, and 
ade no move. 

‘one evening down in the flat where 
‘used to run, the stable boy, Jimmy 
peeled off his boots and, running in 
\s, beat a fair boy for a two-dollar 
Then he beat another boy—just 
1, that was all. Then, on the second 
from this, Jimmy was challenged 
Gowdy, who was part Indian, and 
yably next in line to Jack Wallace 
nerin Petroville. He offered to run 
for twenty dollars. 

‘immy ducked; twenty dollars was 
ih money, and Gowdy probably too 


) 


urse Corby was pulling all these 

“getting his man into the limelight. 
_Jimmy was part of the Corby 
€ntourage Corby backed him against 
_ There was quite a gathering down 
eat, and Jimmy won. 
1 had bet Corby twenty-five dollars 
vdy against Jimmy, and when 
1ad won, Hard strode up to Gowdy 
ily in a towering rage, and said, 
lol Indian, you quit! You’re yel- 
2 every Indian. Who paid you to 
yiat race?” 
‘ leave the boy alone, Charlie,” 

xploded, “and you keep your in- 
Uns to yourself. Jimmy beat him on 
‘\; he can outrun anybody in Petro- 
it’s what I think that boy can do. 
in the Corby Cup on Dominion 
i> 


much money you got, says he 
ard queried. 
\nty dollars, same’s he run for now.” 
i turned on his heel with a sneer. 
@'y bottles of catchup! You can do 
ish act, Ted Corby, about as quick 
1 See a man when he was called.” 
nake it fifty if you think I’m takin’ 
Corby answered angrily. 
ken feed!’” Hard sneered. 
arbles with the kids.” 
ike many a fat man, was full of 
-he flared up; as, of course, 
ne i¢ should. “‘I’ll roll mar- 
vharlie Hard, till your bag is 
e declared. 


“You 
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(Continued from Page 21) 


“That’s the stuff, Ted!’ somebody 
standing in the circle of eager listeners ex- 
claimed. 

“There’s five hundred in my bag says 
you’re runnin’ a bluff, Ted Corby,’’ Hard 
sneered. 

“You’re on, Charles.’’ And Corby pulled 
a roll of bills from his pocket, skinned off 
some notes, and handed them to Ralph 
Gillespie. ‘‘There’s a hundred to bind five 
hundred, Hard. Cover that or cut your 
bluff.’”’ 

Hard had in his pocket the wherewithal 
to take advantage of just such an offer. 
“That makes good,’”’ he said; “we'll let 
Ralph hold the stakes, and the five hundred 
has got to be posted tonight.” 

“Let me get this straight,’ Gillespie 
said. ‘‘What’s the match?” 

“TI bet five hundred dollars,’’ Corby 
answered, “that this boy can outrun, for a 
hundred yards, anyone now living in town, 
and that he’ll win the Corby Cup on the 
first of July.’ 

“That’s the bet,’ Hard concurred; 
“five hundred that Corby’s boy can’t beat 
everybody in Petroville for the hundred 
yards of the Corby Cup; that was Corby’s 
bet, and I took him up.” 

Gillespie looked puzzled. ‘‘ Well, this is 
Jimmy Clancy 2? 

“All right, Ralph, let it go at that,” 
Corby interrupted; “‘my money says just 
what my talk said, that this boy can outrun 
for a hundred yards anybody now living in 
Petroville. That blocks Hard’s crawl; he 
had no more idea of betting than you have, 
just throwing that catch in so he can back 
down. There ain’t nobody but Jack Wal- 
lace good enough, and whether he’s named 
or not doesn’t make any difference to me.” 

“Doesn’t make any difference to me,” 
Gillespie said; “I’m only the stakeholder; 
only it doesn’t seem like a match, that’s all.” 

“Tt’s all right, Ralph; the less quibbles 
there are the less chance Charlie’s got to 
erawl. Nobody can start in the Corby Cup 
unless he’s been living in Petroville thirty 
days, and it’s only three weeks now to the 
first of July, Dominion Day. Hard can’t 
drop in any outsider.” 

Hard’s eyes were deadly and there was a 
snarling curl to his thin lip. ‘‘Ted Corby, 
you’re kind of a good fellow, but your 
mouth don’t seem under control; you’re 
sore at being taken up in your bluff. You 
just dot that down, Gillespie, that Ted 
Corby bets me five hundred that his runner 
wins the Corby Cup. There ain’t nobody 
going to bring in an outsider unless Corby’s 
got one now; I’ll take a chance.” 

As Wallace and Hard walked up out of 
the flat, Jack asked, ‘‘What was the idea, 
Charlie, ’gainst namin’ me in that?” 

“Your name isn’t Wallace, is it? When 
you win, and Corby knows that Davin’s 
thrown him, if he happened to know that 
your name isn’t Wallace he wouldn’t let 
Gillespie pay over the stakes, claimin’ you 
was a ringer.”’ 

“T see.” 

“And he made his challenge just in that 
way because he didn’t want to name Jimmy 
Clancy, knowin’ that wasn’t his name, see? 
He thought that if I found out, when his 
boy won, that his name is Davin, I’d ob- 
ject.” 

“Tt’s a saw-off,”” Wallace commented. 

“Yes, only Corby thinks he’s got all the 
best of it. I guess he doesn’t know your 
name isn’t Wallace; thinks I was playin’ 
into his hand, not tumblin’ to his game.” 

The news of this big bet soon became the 
absorbing topic, the medium of bets from 
two dollars to a hundred. Of course it was 
understood that the race would be between 
Jimmy Clancy and Jack Wallace. The 
general opinion was that Corby had been 
bluffed into a bad match. Several times 
had ambitious young foot racers gone up in 
reputation until they had tackled Wallace, 
then he had beaten them, one and all. 

Of course there was alwaysgnoney forth- 
coming to meet these sanguine Wallace 
men, for the Corby House clique had had 
the word passed to get down on Clancy, 
that he had shown a trial good enough to 
beat Wallace. Not one of them knew that 
Clancy was a ringer, for Corby kept that 
to himself. 

- The race vied with the varying price of 
crude oil as a holder of public interest. Any 
little group of menstanding at a corner of an 
evening would suddenly hush the rather 
vociferous chatter, a roll of bills would 
flash, and another bet had been made. 


EVENING POST 


On the fourth day from the making of 
the wager, the prospective race, the price of 
crude oil were wiped from the blackboard 
of events by a something, a terrible some- 
thing—calamity. 

It was the noon hour, the sun was beat- 
ing down blithely on the unpaved main 
street, men and women were loitering or 
hurrying along the board sidewalk, chat- 
ting, calling briskly to one another, popping 
in and out of stores, when suddenly, 
without a moment’s warning, without even 
a blast from Gabriel’s trumpet, the world 
blew up. 


There was a shatterment of the stillness | 


that rent the skies; buildings rocked on 
their wooden foundations; windows shat- 
tered, and fragments of glass burst to the 
streets like crystal hail; men were thrown 
to the sidewalk; horses reeled groggily on 
their feet and collapsed; eardrums seemed 
split by the terrible crash of the shattered 
atmosphere. 

Then Petroville was hushed in a silence 
as if it were one vast graveyard, a suffocat- 
ing stillness. Men, pulling themselves out 
of their shatterment, struggled to their feet, 
and when given understanding and utter- 
ance, gasped, “‘The glycerin! The works 
have gone up at last!” 

Then they commenced to run to the east- 
ward as men run at the mad cry of fire; to 
the east end of the town where the nitro- 
glycerin for shooting the wells was stored 
in the edge of a beech wood. As they ran 
ee muttered, “It was sure to come some 

ay.” 

Wallace, painting the porch of a house, 
felt his ladder rock, and slip, and slide, and 
then hurtle sidewise to the grassed lawn. 
He picked himself up, and subconsciously 
took stock of his asset in trade, his legs. 
Seemingly they were intact; the thick grass 
sward of the lawn had been kind. 

Then he, too, ran to the east; down the 
sloping hill, and over the smooth plank 
roadway that crossed the flat, picking up 
and passing others who ran; he was hurry- 
ing, hurrying—in his heart a fear that the 
well shooter, Dick Bradley, his friend, 
might be now nothing but fragments scat- 
tered to the winds. 

As he ran Wallace became aware of feet 
beating at the planks behind him, not foot- 
falls that were dying away like those of the 
men he had passed, but growing into a louder 
rhythm; somebody was overhauling him. 
A quick thought flashed through his mind 
that it was Jimmy Clancy taking a free 
trial; yes, it must be, for the runner was 
drawing closer. Jack let out a link; if 
Clancy were trying him out, he also would 
feel out Clancy. 

But the man behind had spurted too. 
Clip, clip, clip! It was the staccato beat of a 
man whoran on his toes; it must be Clancy, 
a trained racer. 

Wallace pushed himself to top speed; 
but in ten yards an outcocked elbow 
brushed his own; and beside him was the 
pushing hustle of the man whoran. Clancy 
would pass him in another ten yards, and 
Jack didn’t want this. 

He half swung, still in his stride, crying, 
“Hello, Jimmy!’’ Then he gasped, and 
checked to a trot. The runner who had 
flashed by him was three inches taller than 
Jimmy Clancy. 

And as the runner, checking too, turned, 
Wallace saw it was Duke John—Marma- 
duke John Elphinstone, the young English- 
man, who was a joke to the townies. 

“Hey, Duke, turn this way!” Wallace 
called; and as they turned to the right 
along a clayed road at a brisk walk he 
limped. 

“Lame?’’ Marmaduke queried. 

“That shock throwed my ladder down, 
and I sprained an ankle,’’ Wallace an- 
swered. His ankle was quite all right—the 
limp and explanation were just in the way 
of saving his face. 

“Rather a monumental eruption, I should 
say,’ Marmaduke offered as they hurried 
along. 

“Sure. About two tons of soup gone up.” 
“My word—soup?”’ 

“Glycerin.” 

Hurrying, in two minutes they were at 
the scene of the disaster. Pushing through 
the crowd that had already gathered they 
looked down into a crater where the store- 
house had stood. The trees standing on the 
edge of the beech wood grove were shattered 
and twisted as though a field battery. of 

(Continued on Page 165) 
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Lgwe him? 


No matter who this lucky fellow 
is, husband, father, brother, 
sweetheart—the better part of 
our world, the ladies, are putting 
a lot of thought on this question 
right now. 


Here’s our answer— 


IVE him a Millers Falls Tool—no 
finer is made—and watch him 


smile on Christmas morning. 


To the men who love good tools, the 
gift of a strong, smooth-working, beauti- 
fully finished spiral ratchet screw driver 
or hand drill will bring countless happy 
remembrances of the giver— 


and you can have these Millers Falls 
Tools beautifully packaged in appropri- 
ate Christmas boxes. 


Ask your hardware dealer to show and 
explain these fine Millers Falls Tools 
Christmas boxes to you. Learn how sur- 
prisingly little they cost. 


No. 61 Spiral Ratchet Screw Driver 


(shown above) 
No. 81 Automatic Drill 
No. 85 Hand Drill 
No. 5 Tool Holder 
No. 55 Radio Ratchet Screw Driver 


with 3 socket wrenches 


Our Merry Christmas to you, your Merry 
Christmas to him. Then watch him smile 
Christmas morning. 


MILLERS FALLS COMPANY 
Millers Falls, Mass. 


9 So. Clinton St. 
Chicago 


28 Warren St. 
New York 


MILLERS FALLS 
TOOLS 
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~ Give her spare time — lighte 
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a cleaner that with the doubl le 
action. of its powerful suction 
and motor-driven brush gets al 
the dirt. Jtis a cleaner tha 
with its ball- -bearing motor wil 
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It is a cleaner for years 0. 
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The guarantee is an important part of the gift 


HE Conklin ENDURA represents a bigger measure of 
sentiment and value than you can find in any gift costing 
many times as much. For in addition to its beauty 
and its marvelous serviceability, this fountain pen is uncondi- 
tionally and perpetually guaranteed. Your gift will endure to 
serve far beyond the life span of the fortunate recipient, will 
constitute a treasured legacy to succeedirig generations. 


It’s so easy to buy an appropriate Conklin gift. There is a 
Conklin pen or pencil for everybody on your list. 


There are Conklin black pens, 
: The 
red pens, pens in white, green, 


yellow gold and in silver, plain ENDURA 
and richly chased. Conklin 0" Women 


is more daintily model- 


pencils come in black, red and — edthanthe large pens, 


but is built with the 


in all metals to match pens. same scrupulous care, 


and is covered by the 


You can “do your Christmas — sameunlimitedguaran- 


tee. A gold chatelaine 


. 9: inet cacil eed 
shopping early” if you start tin Eee tender 
at the Conklin counter. 


Conklin 


PEN AND PENCIL 
SETS 


in richly chased precious metals make a gift 
of surpassing beauty and utility. Long and 
short sets for women and men in white gold, 
yellow gold, green gold, and sterling silver. 
Prices are moderate. 


The Conklin 
STUDENTS’ SPECIAL 


pen is the most appropriate gift for young 
people Real Conklin quality, black only, 
chased, boys or girls, $3.50. 


.. Conklin 


METAL PENS 


are exquisite examples of the gold- 


= smith’s craft coupled with the well- 
known Conklin skill in pen making. 
Short ENDURA In silver plate, sterling silver, green, 
for MEN yellow and white gold. 
Short ENDURA 
for WOMEN 
red or black, 


Unconditionally & Perpetually Guaranteed ponte ENG Les 


Everybody likes the Conklin pencil— 


50:4 


i 


the pencil with the long leads.’’ In 
for MEN black or red rubber, silver, white 
‘ large pen Conklin—Toledo gold, green gold, yellow gold-plain 


Ses Seanad ES 


lengths red XU and richly chased—from $1.50 up. 
or black. BOSTON . CHICAGO . SAN FRANCISCO . LONDON . BARCELONA + 
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i-pounders had swept them. And, 
y, the bole of one beech stood erect 
ost, its top blown away as a wind 
a umbrella; and in the cleft of the 
*k an ax; and against the silvered 


g down the tree. 

was the chopper who had brought 
atastrophe; a chip flying from his 
had struck a pile of empty glycerin 
; in the tin it had struck there had 
tleresiduum of the glycerin. Ithad 
‘ea percussion cap, the shock bring- 
‘reater shock. 


i been worn by a worker in the 
ise; and a man came staggering, 
/who was drunken in terror, carry- 
t, the foot in a rubber boot. 

ce learned that Bradley had es- 


1e sick; : 
‘oddle along with you,’’ Marmaduke 


sical structure of the Englishman. 
it he noticed it there was a grey- 
length of limb and neck; and the 
iried himself on his pads, as it were, 
|; scarce seeming to bear his weight. 
(tainly Duke John, the goat of the 
this hitherto 


hought flashed through Wallace’s 
jat he was a ringer all on his own, 
vas the old game, that all the seem- 


js—it was as clean as the face of a 


re’d you pick up runnin’, Duke?”’ 
(queried casually. 

*hool largely.”’ 

ean run, kid.” 

‘is rather good at it; I won the 
yards for the Light Blue at home.” 
jight Blue conveyed nothing to 
s mind; but Marmaduke’s speed 
ing he could understand. ‘I’ve 
/e on in a couple of weeks,” he said, 
ja’d do me a heap of good in trainin’. 
jyou a dollar a day from now on if 
ork out with me. We'll slip away 
here ain’t nobody lookin’. How 
: suit you, Duke?” 

‘well, thank you.” 

vening Wallace found Hard in his 
(m that was half office, half sanctum 
im, a place of confab. 


was hell today, Charlie,’ he 
“Trun till I near bust my gizzard, 
Dick Bradley had sure got blowed 


| was up at Marthaville; but he’ll 
me day—they all do. The time 
fe the fingers clipped from his left 
tht to warn him what glycerin is.” 
‘n't warn Dick; he ain’t no quitter, 
le another five hundred, Jack,”’ 
nounced, his placid blue eyes on 
3 face. 
Corby?” 
he Corby came down here half 
igo with Gillespie, and laid me an- 
fe hundred that Jimmy Clancy 
‘n the cup.” 
13 Ted’s afraid some of the other 
| tyour money, Charlie; he’sgreedy, 
¥o Then Wallace laughed. 
) 


a 


ia an idea that it’s Tom Judd’s 
om’s in town today.” 

Judd!”’ And Wallace, startled, all 
11g from his chair. 

Jacek, what’s the matter with you? 


in’; What does Tom 
at? What’s he come for?” 
2tosee the explosion; heard about 
oe and drove in that pair of 
{of his.”’ 


e's the trotters?” 
*$ the matter with you, Jack? 


LL: 


) Porby House and bet Judd another 


iy trudged along Wallace appraised 


THE SATURDAY 


“Don’t do it, Charlie. 
Tom Judd.” 

“Jack, how’s your legs?” 

“They’re all right—why?”’ 

“Well, you look after your legs, and I’ll 
tend to the bettin’ end of it; I don’t need 
advice.” 

Wallace sat in sullen silence for a little, 
and presently Hard asked, ‘“‘What is the 
matter with you? Is Tom Judd gunnin’ 
for you or somethin’?”’ 

Wallace thought for a minute, and made 
up his mind he had better tell what had 
happened in Sarnia. “It’s this way, Char- 
lie: If Judd put his horses in the Corby 
stable, he’d see Clancy, wouldn’t he?” 

“Likely; but Tom doesn’t know him 
though.” 

Then Wallace confessed the Sarnia in- 
cident. 

Hard had a bad.temper, and a worse 
vocabulary; embellished with strangula- 
tion oaths, he conveyed his opinion of Wal- 
lace’s intelligence, and of his fealty. 

“T can kiss my thousand iron men 
good-by,”’ he said. “‘Of course Judd’ll put 
Corby hep; they’ll get Clancy in a room 
and give him the third degree; they’ll make 
him come through with everything.” 

“Let ’em!’’ Wallace snapped. ‘“‘If they 
declare the match off we should worry what 
they say. It’s only what they’d put over 
on you.” 

“Corby’s no fool; he won’t declare it off. 
They’ll just make Clancy promise to run 
the race out and win.”’ 

“He won’t do it.” 

“Yes, he will. Corby’ll tell him that if he 
throws the race he’ll give the thing away, 
and these roughnecks that’ve lost on him’ll 
mob him. Besides, they’ll outbid us; we 
were splittin’ profits three ways—a quarter 
to Davin, a quarter to you, and a half to me 
because I was puttin’ up all the money. 
Corby’ll promise Davin a half to run it out. 
That'll get him—foot runners’re all alike — 
out for the stuff. Clancy has won the race 
now, and Corby’s got my thousand in his 
pocket, thanks to your stupidity.” 

“P’raps Tom Judd didn’t see Clancy,” 
Wallace suggested. 

“Didn’t see him—and they come on the 
run to bet me another five hundred? I’m 
through; this lets you out with me, Jack. 
Never again! You go get another backer.” 

Wallace rose, pushed back his chair irri- 
tably and said in a sullen tone, ‘“‘You’re 
ridin’ me pretty strong, Hard, same’s if I’d 
tried to throw you down. You just sit 
tight; I think I’ll beat Corby.” 

“You think! You were thinkin’ in Sarnia. 
I don’t want none of your thinkin’ —that’s 
my job.” 

“Let it ride, Charlie. I’ll say I done 
wrong. But if you don’t mind I’ll give you 
just one bit of advice.”’ 

“T don’t need advice; what I need now 
is a bit of speed, and you ain’t got it.” 

Wallace’s face flushed with anger, but he 
held his voice in a deadly even tone as he 
answered: ‘I’m goin’ to give you a tip if I 
have to hold you in that chair to take it. 
I’m fed up. It’s this: Don’t ery over that. 
thousand till you’ve lost it.’’ 

“T ain’t cryin’, and it’s lost now.” 

“You ain’t quittin’ cold without a run 
for your money, are you? If you are, 
what’ll you take for your bet? I’ll buy it.” 

‘°Tain’t for sale; I wouldn’t sell no 
friend of mine a dead horse claimin’ he was 
alive; and I ain’t quittin’ cold. You go up 
there on the first and give the boys that’s 
bet on you arun for their money. That puts 
it up to you and your legs, Jack; if we was 
to quit now they’d blame me.” 

“Meanin’?’” 

“Yes, you tend to your paintin’, and I’ll 
run this hotel; I’ll see you out there on the 
course on the first, and wish you luck.” 

‘“‘P’raps you'll be congratulatin’ me.” 

““You’ve got a chance, a million-to-one 
chance; if a dog was to run across the 
track and trip Jimmy you’d win—you’ve 
got that kind of a chance.” 

“We'll say that, as things stand, Charlie, 
the money is where the swallows builds— 
up the spout.” 

* Tilisay, itss.” 

“That bein’ so,’’ Wallace said, ‘‘you do 
just one thing for me—you hook up your 
horse to the buggy tomorrow mornin’, and 
get out to the race course "bout day- 
light ——-”’ 

“About daylight?’’ Hard’s placid eyes 
carried a twinkle. “I ain’t been up at day- 
light since this hotel caught fire five years 
ago,” he objected. 

“You get there at daylight, like I say,” 
Wallace resumed, ‘“‘and bring Duke John 
with you.” 


Don’t go near 


EVENING 


POST 


What I Want for 


Christmas 


Give me something I’ll use daily—it will 
make me think of you often. Of my daily 
duties shaving is the most bothersome. 
When the barber shaves me it is a delight 
but I can’t get the same results when I 
shave myself. I notice the barber strops 
his razor before he shaves me. He says 
that stropping smooths into line the tiny 
invisible teeth which form the edge of 
every. razor. 
line—temperature changes affect them 
the same way. 


Shaving gets them out of 


I see now that taking a new blade every 
few days isn’t the answer—I ought to 
have a Twinplex and strop my blades. 
They tell me that Twinplex improves a 
new blade 100% and daily stropping 
keeps it better than new a long, long time. 


The keener my razor the safer and quick- 
et I can shave. So a Twinplex will save 


my face, my time and my money. 


All I 


have to do is to crank it a few turns and 


all edges are keen. 


No skill required. 


Results are certain. What more could a 


fellow want? 


N. E. MAN 
Do You Want Proof? 


Name your razor and we will send you free a new 
blade stropped on Twinplex. We would just like 
to show you what Twinplex will do to a new blade. 


oo For Single 
“Edge Blades 


Drop in at a nearby store and take a 
look at Twinplex. Sold by best dealers 
everywhere on 30 days’ trial and a 
long service guarantee. 


TWINPLEX SALES CO. 
1612 Locust St., St. Louis 


New York 
Montreal 


Chicago 
London 


38 


100 shaves 


om . 
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For Double § 


$00 
™~ Edg 


e Blades § 


For Velvet Smooth Shaves Strop Your Blades ona 


Jwinplex Siropper 
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THE SATURDAY 


You can better judge the maker’s 
opinion of his own glove from the 
inside. 


Hays gloves are finished both inside 
and out as soft and smooth as the 
cheek of a babe. The “feel” of qual- 
ity is apparent even to the man who 
does not know how to tell fine skins. 


Experienced buyers of gloves say 
that Hays gloves invariably meet 
the most rigid tests of quality, and 
the Hays name on a glove is the 
best guarantee of fine workmanship. 


Ask for Hays and expect something 
unusual in a glove. 


BUCKSKIN * CAPE » MOCHA: 
Superseam Gloves will not ravel, 


THE DANIEL HAYS COMPANY 


MAKERS OF THE WORLD'S FINEST BUCKSKIN GLOVES 
GLOVERS§VIELE, Nig ¥..9U), (5S. WAS 


EVENING POST 


“Duke John? You goin’ to show me a 
trial’gainst time? You got an idea you can 
beat Davin?” 

“Bring your split-second watch, too, 
Charlie.” 

“Tf you’re goin’ to show me a trial 
against time I’ll take the kitchen clock and 
a pickle fork to stop the hands; that'll be 
close enough.” 

“T’ll be at the track,’’ Wallace continued 
as if Hard had not spoken, “and I’m goin’ 
to show you that the money ain’t lost.” 

Hard threw himself back in his chair and 
gazed at Wallace, his blue eyes holding a 
vacant stare of unbelief. Then he became 
aware of a turmoil coming across the hall 
from the billiard room beyond. 

“What the devil are those bums up to, 
Jack?’’ he queried irritably. 

‘“When I come in Jim Sharp-was runnin’ 
the rig on Duke John. You see, Charlie, 
when Duke John come here two weeks ago 
lookin’ for a job he give out his name as 
Marmaduke John Elphinstone—that was 
enough to start the game, and the boys 
nicknamed him Duke John. JimSharp plays 
one of his fool tricks on Duke John. He 
sees Dave Pratt drivin’ off to Marthaville 
in the mornin’, and he gets the loan of Duke 
John. He tells him his name is Dave Pratt, 
shows him Pratt’s house, and hires him to 
clean out the cellar; tells him to take every- 
thin’ out—Mrs. Pratt’s fruit, and .every- 
thin’—and put it in the back yard, as he’s 
goin’ to get the cellar whitewashed; that 
he’s to pay no attention to the missus, as 
it’s got to be done.” 

“Holy Mike! That red-headed spitfire! 
What happened Duke John?” 

“He done the job all right, but I guess he 
had a rough-house time with Pratt’s missus. 
And when he went to collect his pay at 
night at Pratt’s office—’cause’ Jim had 
showed him the office, too—guess him and 
Pratt had a mix-up.’ 

“That bully, Jim Sharp, thinks because 
he drills for that Corby. House gang that 
he’s got a right to do as he likes. I’m goin’ 
in there to kick him out. That wasn’t 
funny.” 

Hard slid across the hall on his inade- 
quate feet, assisted by a cane, and as he 
pushed open the billiard-room door he saw 
Sharp performing what was called the 
grand-buffalo act with Duke John. With 
one hand on the back: of the young man’s 
coat collar and the other grasping the seat 
of his trousers, he was teetering Duke John 
up and down on his toes, pushing him 
around the billiard table. The roomful of 
young men was screaming with laughter. 

Wallace started to push by Hard, but 
the latter barred his progress with an arm, 
saying, ‘Wait, Jack.” 

Duke John, with a sudden twist, had 
wrenched himself free, thrust out his left 
arm with closed fist, thrown his right across 
his chest in guard, and was resting on the 
balls of his feet, the right drawn back. 

Hard knew that. pose, for he had handled 
boxers—had himself boxed before the loco- 
motor ataxia. He knew from that pose that 
Duke John knew the game, and he felt that 
something was about to happen. 

Jim Sharp saw the doubled-up fist, and 
he snarled, “‘That’s the game, eh—you 
damn cockney!”’ 

He clenched his hands till his fists were 
like knobs of oak; he made three or four 
threatening swirls in the air with his fists, 
and, with guard wide open, rushed. 

Duke John’s extended left spatted fair 
against his nose, and as his head went back 
from the impact, the youth’s right came 
across with a short-arm jab to land on the 
southeast corner of Jim’s jaw. 

“Beautiful!”” Hard yelled, as Sharp 
crumpled head first on the floor. 

A hush stilled the clamor of the room, a 
hush. of amazement, broken by the clatter- 


ing push of the opening front door, and the 


voice of a tall, gaunt man who entered, 
saying, “Hey, you fellows! What’s up 
here?”’ 

The speaker was the chief of police, Dan 


Jenkins. 


‘°Tain’t nothin’, chief,’’ Hard explained. 
“The Duke here is kind of scienced, and he 
was showin’ Jim Sharp a few passes.” 

“T guess he showed him, right enough,” 
the chief said dryly as Sharp staggered to 
his feet, his face smeared with blood. 
“‘Jim,’’ the chief continued, “‘you’re at it 
again. As a fightin’ man you’re a pretty 
fair well-driller. You’d best clear off home 
and split some firewood for the kitchen 
stove. Next time I ketch you in a scrap 


‘I’m goin’ to put you in the cooler.” 


Hard turned to Marmaduke, saying, 
“You did well, kid. I’m glad you pasted 


December 


that swine. Just come into my o 
Jack Wallace has got something he 
done.” 

When they were seated Hard s 
the boy can run as well as he cane 
don’t mind playin’ the fool, and = 
to the course at daylight.” 

Then Wallace explained to Mam 
about the trial he wanted pulled a: 
morning. 

“Y’d rather like it,” Marmaduh 
clared. 

“Have you got a job yet, Duke J 
Hard queried. 

“My name is really Elphinstem 
adhe John Elphinstone, Mr. Hare 

“Well, Jet that ride—I’m rather bu 
was goin’ to say that I’d give you 
runnin’ that billiard room—two dol 
day, and found. I guess you're ju 
man I want. After what the boys see 
you won’t have any trouble cuttin’ = 
rough stuff.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Hard; 1 be ver 
of a position,” Marmaduke answer 
fully. 

The sun was just topping the ‘ome 
derricks next morning as Hard and 
John drove on the race course and we 
by Wallace. 

“We'll go to it,” Wallace said, zs 
anybody comes snoopin’ about. We’ 
to underclothes, and you hold the wa 
us here at the stand, Charlie. That re 
down the course is the hundred yard 
this is the hundred the Corby Cup 
run over.’ 

The two runners trotted down’ 
start, and Hard, his legs astride of the 
line Wallace had scratched across the 
held a thumb on the starter of hi 
watch. 

Now the two runners droppell te 
hands; then at the word “Go!” fron 
lace, they shot upward and outwan 
the first lift Hard had pressed wi 
thumb, and in the little gold case w 
sound of click-click-click-click! ai 3 
black hand of the watch ticked ¢ 
seconds. 

For ten yards Hard could see tl 
runners abreast; twenty, thirty, 
fifty yards they were still knee to kne 
he could see that Duke John’s hed 
turned sideways as though he watel} 
opponent. 

Once Hard muttered, ‘‘By gad, th 
can move!”’ 

At sixty yards Duke John was ia 
at seventy he just held there a y 
front; at eighty. 


| 


seemed to rest on the smooth tret 
purchase. [ 
_ The two runners swept over the ; 


lace. 
Hard looked at his watch. Itr ied 
ten and two-fifths seconds. He rub{ 
ae, and looked again; yes, that wal 
and Hard was an accurate timer. | 


Duke John was not distressed. | 

“T don’t know about this time 
Hard said. “It looks too good; 
two-fifths.” if f 

“That’s about right, Charlie; | 
back six yards, that’s three-fifths,’ 
would make my time eleven. Run! 
blood, I can just shade ten and ti 
That time’s right.” 

“T should say it was approx 
Marmaduke said complacently; ey 
just top hole now—out of pra 
done it in ten flat more than one 


was fit.” : 1 
Charlie,” | 


“That’s about all, 
said. ‘‘I’ll stack my duds and s 
town while the slippin’ s quiet.” 

“‘ Ain’t you goin’ to ride?’” e | 

“No. If anybody seen us three t 
they’d be blabbin’ all over town, 
derin’ what was up. Guess you 
as well as me what you’ve got 
Guess that thousand ain’t a deat 

Hard held out his hand, sayi 
I take all that rough stuff back. ’ § 
on thinkin’.’ Pa 


plained matters to Marmaduke—Alr 
a thousand dollars now against 
winning the Corby Cup. Fort fet 
entries for the Corby Cup woul 

about an hour before the rac 
different sporting events of D 


contestants who had lived in 
(Continued on Page 169) 


| (Continued from Page 166) 

‘days could enter; this barred profes- 
who might drop in for the day’s 
“Marmaduke could train on the 
th Wallace, and he, Hard, would 
him at the last minute. i 
yrtunately Hard let slip that Clanc 
professional foot racer. At once 
uke objected to running; he was 
ateur; to run against a professional 
ney would bar him for all time. ~ 
icouldn’t at all get this point of view. 
yas the good of running for a cup ora 
or something of no value? Here was 
ce to make some money, some real 
. That’s what they were all after in 
ille, the dough. 

e got a little rime,’’ he declared: 


‘es and dollars, dollars and dimes, 
empty pocket is the worst of crimes. 


Duke John,” he continued, “‘a dollar 
in’s best friend; a man that’s broke 
got any friends. I think you can 
lancy. ’Tisn’t a sure thing, such as 
{cooked up, but when I’ve got an 
freak for my money I’ll bet ’em to a 
ill. Bein’ an amateur in England 
be all right, but it ain’t any good 
nd you're goin’ to stay here, ain’t 


vas going to, but—but ”” There 
atch in Marmaduke’s voice. 
looked at him curiously. ‘“‘What’s 
Duke John? Sick of it? Quittin’?” 
ceived a letter last night’’—Marma- 
voice was faltering—‘‘from my sister. 
other is failing fast. She got in- 
|, and—my sister wants me to come 
because mother wants to see me. 
aink I’ve got money, because I didn’t 
}m I couldn’t get work. I thought it 
iworry them.”’ { 

wre fond of your mother, Duke 


ther! You ought to see her.” 

2. seen her.”’ 

iere?”” And Marmaduke’s eyes 
| wide. 

stairs, in my hotel.” 

Yur-own mother, Mr. Hard?” 

vlie clicked to the horse, and nodded. 
you haven’t got the money to go 
oy?” he queried. 

\t till I’ve earned enough. I could go 
/e; It won’t take much.” 

od boy! You’re goin’ to see that 
of yours.” He drew a roll of bills 
/is pocket and said, ‘‘Here, Duke 
re ten ten-dollar bills.’’ 

/ouldn’t borrow it from you, Mr. 


(1’re not borrowin’ it. You bet that 
d, ten dollars at a time, against 
(winnin’ the Corby Cup. You'll get 
chances to bet it in the billiard 


ney might win, Mr. Hard; if I lost 
sildn’t pay you back.” 

1 ain’t goin’ to pay it back. If 
( wins I’ll give you another hundred 
home on. I’m handin’ it to your 
; you don’t need to thank me.” 
fe peney can beat Wallace, can he, 


(2 surest thing you ever knew.” 
‘naduke sat silent for a little; then 
‘ Mr. Hard, I’ll run in the cup race 


od stuff—you’ll win. And you’re in 
ef On my winnin’s. You’ll go home 
ills on.” 
1. Came another pointer that the good 
jad gone wrong surely. Hard had 
Splann, advising him to come on to 
(lle, as there was a great chance to 
Pp; but the Mixer had not arrived; 
t even answered the letter. Hard 
@ that Davin, alias Clancy, had ad- 
plann that he was forced to string 
by, and so Splann was ducking. 
ysterious rumor was floating about 
lat the race had taken on a sinister 
1 was whispered that Hard had 
betting on Wallace, and that 
Claney was a ringer. This only lent 
nal interest. Men who had been 
© bet on Wallace, thinking that 
i had been trapped into a foolish 
»y Hard’s scathing tongue, switched, 
e Seeking to cover on Clancy. They 
We might have known that Corby 
ol to bet five hundred on a boy that 
jiown nothing but beating Tom 


} s whispered that Wallace and 
a quarreled; that Wallace had 
ing; he was not seen out on 
ig path. They didn’t know that 


THE SATURDAY EVENING 


every evening Wallace and Duke John 
drove out to a quiet spot for practice. 

The town was at fever heat; it was not 
only a foot race but a play of wit against 
wit. It had leaked out also that Hard had 
got. hold of Clancy one night and threat- 
ened to put a bullet through him if he ran 
out on him—won therace. Nobody laughed 
at this; Hard would do it; roused, he was 
an ugly devil. 

Marmaduke’s hundred dollars had been 
eagerly snapped up in small bets. But 
Marmaduke had developed a. surprising 
avariciousness, for he hung back until they 
laid him two to one on Clancy. That he 
should bet at all was puzzling; the general 
solution was that Hard would rather see 
the boy lose money than admit to anyone 
that he knew all about Clancy. 

Hard was like that, a cold-blooded fish 
that would sacrifice his best friend to save 
his face. 

Never had there been such intense in- 
terest in a foot race in the oil town; it 
dwarfed all the other games that would be 
on the Dominion Day program. 

On the morning of July first the stores 
opened for three hours, for toilers are men 
of full appetite and must be fed; but at 
ten o’clock the old wooden shutters were 
put up, and grocer and butcher hurried 
home to spruce up. The brass band had 
been for two hours in the big wooden Oil 
Exchange Hall blaring on brass and beating 
the sheepskin heads of drums. 

Jimmy Clancy had resigned from his pro- 
fession of hostler, and was in his room in 
the Corby House. Men said that Corby 
had turned the key on him—that was the 
whisper. Corby would do it, for he was a 
foxy old guy. 

At one o’clock the band formed a circle 
in front of the Corby House. The band- 
master, who had, of course, closed his bar- 
ber shop, strutted into the center of the 
circle, his face appalling in its severity, 
raised his baton aloft, and as it swayed 
downward the band broke loose, quite 
loose, in the stirring Maple Leaf. This fin- 
ished, the band whirled in a march toward 
the race course, followed by a cavalcade of 
buggies and men afoot. Petroville became 


as dead as Nineveh—almost; a stray dog | 


came out on the sidewalk and howled in 
utter loneliness. And in the bar of the 
Corby House the barkeep wiped down an 
oak bar that was as dry as a tombstone, and 
cursed old Ted for marooning him in a dead 
place. 

Out on the course an immense crowd had 
gathered; the three thousand citizens of 


Petroville were there—eager, trembling | 


with suppressed intensity. Men moved 
restlessly about, solemn-faced; no ordinary 
sporting event this to thrust men back into 
their boyhood days, to loosen their tongues, 
to spread smiles over their sun-tanned, toil- 
leaned faces. There was something dra- 
matically compelling in the thing, much as 
if it were to be a ring battle between cham- 
pions, for all thoughts were on the Corby 
Cup contest. 

The other sporting events—tossing the 
caber, the shot put, the pole vaulting, the 
hop, step and jump, the broad jump—were 
reeled off in an atmosphere of laughter, 
good fellowship, the camaraderie of brother- 
hood. There was no financial gamble big 
enough to obscure these contests. 

The town clerk, Fraser, sat at a little 
table beside the judge’s stand, taking en- 
tries for each event as it came next on the 
program. 

On the table rested the Corby Cup—a 
gold vase, atop of it poised the winged god. 
The cup was donated each year by Ted 
Corby; it was the blue ribbon of all sports 
in Petroville, the most coveted trophy, and 
the great medium for a betting plunge. 
The race was always run at three o’clock. 

Presently the town clerk stood up and 
ealled out, “I’ll now take entries for the 
Corby Cup. Come on, gentlemen.’’ 

Up in the stand the band blared out 
See the Conquering Hero Comes. A Mara- 
thon, indeed! 

The crowd closed in; and through the 
serried ranks Corby pushed his way, slipped 
a five-dollar bill to the clerk, and said, 
“That’s for Jimmy Clancy—he starts.” 

As he turned away Jack Wallace put 
down two entrance fees, ten dollars. “‘John 
Wallace; Marmaduke John Elphinstone,” 
he announced. 

A murmur issued from the crowd as the 
words carried to their ears. 

The clerk lifted his eyes and gazed at 
Wallace in surprise. ‘‘Duke John?” he 
queried; then he chuckled as he wrote the 
names. 
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“They belong in 
every tool chest” 


When any man receives keen cutting, perfectly 
balanced FILES as a Christmas gift addition to 
his tool chest, he is sure to appreciate them. 


For three generations the NICHOLSON FILE 
CO. has been making this kind of files---and 
nothing but files. 


All the energies of this great organization have 
been concentrated on the varied filing needs of 
the world. As a result, files have been consist- 
ently produced in infinite varieties and sizes 
that have been universally accepted as “‘the best 
for every purpose.” 

You will find that files bearing the name of NICHOLSON, 


with the trade mark of crossed files beneath, will satisfy 
best when the Christmas gift is put to work. 


The following assortment is suggested as the most practical 
for home tinkering and construction--- 


NICHOLSON 8” Half-Round 
NICHOLSON 8” Round 
NICHOLSON 8’ Mill File 
NICHOLSON 8” Square File 
NICHOLSON 6’ Slim Taper File 
NICHOLSON Tungsten Point File 


Your Hardware Dealer can advise you on many other 
NICHOLSON Files for special work. Or, send direct 
to us for a copy of the Nicholson Home File Booklet, 
descriptive of file construction and home file use. 


NICHOLSON FILE Co. 


Providence, R.1., U.S. A. 


WOL 5, 
See 
U.S.A. 


{TRADE MARK? 


ICHOLSON 
FILES 


~a File for Every 
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Rosy cheeks, bounding health, wholesome 
outdoor fun for years to come—you give all 
these when you give some boy or girl a Flexible 
Flyer for Christmas. ‘The strongest, speediest, 
safest sled made. Good-looking, graceful, with 
all-steel front, grooved runners and natural 
hardwood top. 

Ask your dealer, or us, for Free cardboard 


model showing how Flexible Flyer steers and 
how to get an “‘expert coaster” button. S. L. 


ALLEN & CO., INC., Dept. 15, Philadelphia. 


Look for this trademark on the sled you buy. 


The only sled nationally known 
and asked for by name 


From man to man passed the word, 
“Hard’s entered Duke John! There’s some 
hellery on; that boob can’t run!” 

There was a sudden eruption in the 
crowd, a spreading out, an opening of a lane 
of traffic, as a phaeton, drawn by a pair of 
bays, crawled through the surging mass, to 
pull up ten yards beyond the stand. In the 
low-bodied vehicle sat Clancy, a sweater 
over his shoulders and a rug across his bare 
shanks. 

On the box the driver sat, his long whip 
in his hand. Instinctively men knew what 
this meant. The whisper of Hard’s threat 
to shoot Clancy if he ran the race out came 
back through their memories. The phaeton 
was Corby’s. 

One man voiced the thing: ‘“‘Ted’s no 
fool! He ain’t takin’ no chances. Jimmy’s 
goin’ to run the race out, jump into that 
buggy, and they’ll scoot away at a gallop. 
They ought to lock Hard up, that’s what 
they ought to do.” 

‘“Where’s Tom Gowdy?”’ somebody 
queried. ‘‘Why ain’t he runnin’? Hey, 
you, Gowdy,” he added, catching sight of 
the half-breed, ‘“‘why ain’t you in this? 
You’ve been boastin’ you could beat 
Wallace.” 

“T ain’t goin’ to run,” the half-breed 
answered stolidly. He didn’t add that 
Hard had given him twenty-five dollars not 
to start. 

Now Corby was in the little cleared place 
in front of the clerk’s table expostulating. 
He had a hand on the lapel of the judge’s 


| coat. 


“This is a put-up job,” he snarled. 


| ‘Hard’s putting Duke John in there to foul 


Claney—knock him out of it, so Wallace 
can win; he’s made threats.” 

‘IT don’t know anything about that,” the 
judge answered slowly. “If you’ve got any 
proof of that we’ll bar Duke John.” 

“Proof! Duke John isn’t a foot runner. 
What’s he doing in the Cup? Hard has 
planned all this way back; he brought that 
fellow in here; he’s a pug, a tough. Hard 
brought him in here to lick Jim Sharp, and 
he did it. Isn’t he working for Hard?” 

“Well,” the judge said, ‘I can’t bar Duke 
John from running just on your say-so, 
Corby; ’tisn’t fair. Any citizen is eligible 
to enter.”’ 

“And I’ve got to stand for being buncoed 
out of a thousand dollars, and Petroville 
has got to stand for a crooked race for the 
cup?” 

“‘T guess we can fix it, Corby,” the judge 
declared. ‘‘Somebody bring Charlie Hard 
and Jack Wallace and Duke John here a 
minute. Tell the chief I want him too.” 

When the four men stood in the little 
ring that had been formed by pushing back 
the crowd, the judge said: ‘‘'The Corby Cup 
is a foot race, not a job; we won’t stand for 
anything crooked. Mr. Hard, you’ve got 
two men running for you, I understand, and 
Duke John is not supposed to be a runner. 


| I don’t know anything about that, but if 


either of your runners fouls Jimmy Clancy 
so the other one can win, I’m going to dis- 
qualify them both, and give the race to 
Clancy. That’s what they do in horse- 
racing, and that goes here. Chief’’—he 
turned to Dan Jenkins—‘“‘if you consider 
there’s a deliberate foul in this race I want 
you to arrest Hard and his two men. I’m 
magistrate in this town, and I’ll have them 
tried for conspiracy to swindle, as sure as 
God made little apples.” 

“Put that in your pipe and smoke it, 


| Charlie,’ a voice cried. And another yelled, 


“Leave ’em to the boys, judge, if they pull 
this dirt stuff.’”” Somebody cried, ‘‘Shame! 
Give Charlie a chance.” 

“What do you say, Mr. Hard?” the 
judge asked. ‘‘ What I said’s fair, isn’t it?” 

Hard, carried by his cane and his wabbly 
knees, shuffled to the center of the ring, and 
there was a snarl on his thin, bloodless lips. 

“Ted Corby,’ he sneered, ‘‘you’re a poor 
sport, a mighty poor sport! You’re runnin’ 
a ringer, and still you’re shiverin’. And 
there’s a gang of pikers at your back; 
you’ve raised a howl about nothin’. I can 
tell you”’—he shifted groggily till he faced 
the circle of scowling men—‘“‘and these gen- 
tlemen that Wallace doesn’t start. Duke 
John is goin’ to run, and he’s goin’ to beat 
Jimmy Clancy on the level. I’ve got five 
hundred dollars more to bet that Duke 
John beats Jimmy Clancy. I’ve asked 
Jack Wallace to withdraw for fear that 
when Duke John had won, you, Corby, and 
your gang would claim that Wallace had 
fouled Clancy.” 

The crowd had stood aghast at Hard’s 
announcement, startled to silence; now 
voices buzzed again. 


“Take him up, Ted. Don’t 
someone cried. a 
But Corby, a sudden suspicion ; 
mind that Hard, superman gambler 
double-crossed him, had planted Clar 
him and had a better man, also a ring 
Duke John, shook his head sullenly, 
“All I want’s a fair race,” he 
“T’ve bet enough.” 3 
The starter pushed his way to th 
saying, ““Time is about up; you f 
have got three minutes to get ove 
starting line,” & 
“Clear the course!’’ the chief of 
commanded; and the mob lined up 
side of the race course. .. 
Clancy slipped from the phaeton, 
his sweater into it, and ran down the 
He was like a deer in his slim, gs 
strength. i. 
Wallace whisked the linen duster 
Marmaduke’s shoulders, saying, “Gx, 
boy; you've got ’em buffaloed right 
There was a murmur of admiri 
as the English lad trotted to the sta 
limbs looked so clean and strong; his 
was long, and his legs swung from h 
with more rhythmic movement th: 
choppy stride of Clancy.: q 
The two athletes crossed over the 
washed line; the starter went ba 
paces, and called, ‘‘ Ready for the y 
And as the two men dropped, looki 
greyhounds held in leash, their finge 
earth, he held aloft his pistol; ‘fe 
the bark of its black mouth. a 
Like arrows fleeting from a bow tl 
runners shot outward and upward y 
unhesitating precision that told th 
Duke was as well trained an athlete ¢| 
Jimmy was. And how smoothly thi 
lish boy ran; his stride, longer th 
rapid-fire beat of Jimmy’s legs, see} 
carry him as if with a terrific glide, s)) 
And his face, thrown up, clear of tl} 
well-rounded throat, was almost place 
as if as yet there were no nerve-k 
strain. = | 
But yet, coursing like a whippet, él 
yards the little man Jimmy was shou} 
front. Pa 
‘“What arace!’’ someone cried—y' 
“Jimmy’s gotit! Come on, youJin 
another screamed. b, 
Other voices bellowed, “Con 
Jimmy!” or ‘Come on, old Englan 
Each second, ten yards were eatei|] 
the flying feet; while a man cou. 
‘‘One-two-three-four-five,’’ they ¥ ‘ 
the fifty yards; ‘‘six,’ they weret 
sixty; just each second and they wé 
yards nearer the goal. tb 
Hard, standing close, leaning {2 
Wallace in his intensity, gasped, “ 
too fast; he’s got him!” For 
running trunks of the little man whikt 
the wind in front, just afoot. ; 
“The hell he has! Wait, Charlie) 
holdin’ him at the seventy. The 
win! I’ve run with that boy. Ii 
Wallace snarled. e | 
Eighty yards, and they were ‘f 


Pandemonium had broken loose, | 


yelled and pranced and clutched at} 
other. q 4 
Some tried to yell, and found theirit 
closed, dried to voicelessness.. 
Ninety yards, and still the p 
elbows of the runners seesawed [f 
back and forth, back and forth, a g2 
white flesh that was Duke John 1h 
then the brown, hairy arms of Clancy 
the eye looking straight across. A 5 
each fifth of the last second, each i 
the last ten saw that gliding longe 
of Duke John, floating inch by inel 
little man whose face looked like 4 
horror or tortured death. 
And the tape lay across the | 
was covered by the light blue 
breast of Marmaduke. ¥ 
“A foot!” the judge called it; 
had won by a foot. ; 
“Ten seconds flat! Run in even i 
the timer announced. ti 
Three yards beyond, Jimmy shot 
soft sand in a crumpled heap. — f 
P 
e 


ie 
U 


No need now of the waiting 1} 
nothing of vital force left in the ht 
to have lifted him to its holding in 


strain in his eyes. 
what I said.” . 

“Tt was comin’ to me, Charlie 
Duke away from them new f 
kissin’ him, and drive back to to 

As they turned, Corby held ot 
saying, ‘‘Charlie, boy, it was 
level, after all. I ain’t got any 


sheriff,’ he said, ‘‘what do you 
it it now?”’ Tally winced at the 
sneer, but stood his ground. 

ill thinkin’ the same way,”’ he 
utly. “That feller you got up 
i rville never done it. He ain’t no 
u could see that plain!” 

jsective was amused. He could 
éye tolerant, now that he was sure 


’ 


sd the detective. 
t know exactly,” said the man in 
jnaw. ‘But when Jake Adams 
/t home there was half an inch on 
4. When I was out lookin’ after 
“ow it had increased to a couple 
/d was comin’ down to beat hell. 
4 at ten o’clock, so it must have 
4)’ thick on the ground half an 
‘e that.” 
that, Rollo?’’ grinned the de- 
j[e was having a fine time. “Jen- 
Jive at ten o’clock—and there was 
, fall of snow all over the ground. 
in the box ear didn’t kill Jensen, 
)zet away without making tracks? 
maybe Jensen stood on his head 
jiimself in the back with his own 
¢? You know Curley says the only 
nwhere about were a lot of tracks 
jieck and forth between the store 
ir door. Get that?’’ 
uw,” said Tally. “I heard that 
jae calaboose tell you he remem- 
" back and forth to the store sev- 
\ tryin’ to wake somebody up with 
‘of gettin’ some more booze. 
told the truth. But % 
i? said the detective sadly, “I’m 
y’re shy on brains. I give you up, 
{| 


4 


tisten, Mr. ” began Tally ear- 
‘,\e other detective broke in angrily. 
,come on, Bill!’” he bawled. 
i a big reward out for the feller 
1 


ais. Can’t you see that your hick 
is merely trying to nick you for 
| 9” 


y;mouth had been open to proffer 
(ant bit of reasoning; but at the 
ilosed it again and a steely gleam 
far backin his mild eyes. The 
¥\ rode away and the crowd fol- 
mbing the steep road again, on 
yack to Wittneyville. Tally went 
«tore, where young Chris Jensen 


arge. 

| a I poke round a bit, Chris?” 
y. 

“’ said Chris. ‘“‘Won’t do you 
g qd, though, now that they’ve got 


nl . 
tw,” said Tally. “Still, I’d like to 
\y curiosity a little. You see, 
}sa friend of mine, back in the old 
1ought a heap of Jorgen.” 
Jorgen was a good man,” agreed 
iris, his voice trembling. ‘I’m 
: thousand dollars for the capture 
detion of the feller that killed him. 
had been you that caught him, 


(| sheriff pottered about the place 
(z time, picking some trifle from 
staring across the railroad tracks 


les of canned goods. Here he 
pon a box and looked along time. 
1 been clerkin’ for your Uncle 
ood while, ain’t you, Chris?’ he 


S ight was the first time I’ve got off 
Ix months,” Chris told him. ‘I 
dance over at Muta Creek School- 
€ sellin’ much pressed beef lately?” 
4) 1't sold a single can all fall. No- 
1 tin’ for the trail, now that win- 


mmediately seemed to lose inter- 
iistore. He went out into the storm 
sed half a mile up the track, then 
t slope and toiled upward for an 
he turned and traveled straight 
slope. The snow was several 
at this elevation, and when 
ached a point from which he could 
i'tly down upon Damgaard’s Mills 
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(Continued from Page 17) 


he came upon a line of depressions. They 
were filled with snow, but no matter how 
much snow may fall after a man has passed, 
there will remain depressions in the surface. 
These led straight toward the top of the 
mountain. 

Tally dropped down the mountain and 
reéntered the store. 

OR. like to buy a pack bag, Chris,’’ he 
said. 

“Sure!’’ said Chris. A moment later he 
was staring perplexed at the wall above the 
rifled safe. ‘“‘Funny!’’ he observed. ‘‘I saw 
one hangin’ there yesterday. Gone now. 
Wait, I got an old one back in the store- 
room.’ He came back presently. “You'll 
have to watch that strap,” he cautioned. 
“She broke on me, but I mended her with a 
string and I guess she’ll hold.” 

Tally filled the bag with provisions and 
swung it upon his shoulders. 

‘‘Wish you’d send my horse up to Cap 
Bailey’s stable, Chris,” he said, “first 
chance you get.” 

“Where you going, Tally?”’ asked Chris. 
Old Tally jerked his head vaguely toward 
the outside. 

“Just out in the hills a ways,”’ he replied. 
“Happened to remember there’s a feller 
back yonder I got some business with.” 

He stepped outside and the storm re- 
ceived him in a smothering whirl of flying 
snow. 

qr 

LD PATE SELIS was nearly through, 

but he would not admit it. Under one 
arm was propped a crutch, a cruel thing, 
improvised from the forked branch of a 
dogwood tree. One foot dragged helplessly 
over the deep snow as the old trapper floun- 
dered through the forest that clothed the 
east slope of Greenlog Mountain. 

Now and then he fell and lay still for a 
long time. Hopefully, the soft death came 
floating down, striving to cover him up. 
But always he arose before he was quite 
buried and death pattered coaxingly upon 
his head, urging him to lie down and quit. 
Death walked at his elbow every step of 
the way and Selis knew it, yet he clung dog- 
gedly to his crutch and his half dozen traps 
and wallowed on. 

Selis was not lost. The air was thick with 
falling snow; it was mid-thigh deep on the 
ground and the trees bent with it. There 
was no trail, yet the trapper held straight 
for the Dutchman’s Cabin at the head of 
Misery Gulch with the unerring instinct of 
a homing otter. He fell over a buried log, 
got up again and leaned against a tree, 
gasping for breath and scraping the sweat 
from his stubbly chin with a gnarled fore- 
finger. 

“Pate,” he said to himself, ‘“‘you’re in one 
whale of a bad fix.””’ He tucked the crutch 
beneath his arm and the thing hurt his raw 
armpit horribly. ‘‘Yes, sir,” he said, 
“worst fix you was ever in. Nearly a mile 
yet, and it’ll be dark in an hour. Ole- 
ey you got to beat the dark or you'll 

ie ” 


Half an hour later he was still going, 
though his eyes were beginning to dim with 
exhaustion and now and then his head 
jerked downward toward the ground. But 
he still clung to his traps. 

“‘Ain’t never been licked yet,” he mut- 
tered in his frozen beard. ‘‘Been in some 
bad fixes, but I always got out.” 

It was growing dark when he fell for the 
last time and could not struggle up again. 
However, fifty yards away a black patch 
appeared, discernible by reason of the snow 
upon which it was set. Old Pate crawled 
the fifty yards, and when he reached the 
woodshed back of the cabin he pulled him- 
self into an upright position and stood 
again, swaying weakly. Some part of him 
remembered a wooden peg at the side of the 
wood-house door, and mechanically he 
hung his traps there and staggered on into 
the cabin. 

Beside the fireplace was a pile of wood 
and pitch-pine kindling left by some pru- 
dent wayfarer. With the last of his strength 
old Pate made a fire and collapsed upon 
the hearth, unconscious. The disappointed 
death tapped upon the window with cold 
soft fingers, but old Pate Selis had beaten 
it by a breath. 

As the fire grew hotter, the battered fig- 
ure upon the hearth came back to con- 
sciousness. Selis sat up at length, fumbling 
uncertainly for his pipe. 

“Well, Pate,” he said to himself, “‘ole 
son of a gun, here you are, ain’t you? But 
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Now do it 


Mail this coupon—Find out if Palmolive 
Shaving Cream is what men claim for it 


By V. K. Cassapy, Chief Chemist 


GENTLEMEN : 

We put 60 years of soap-making experience into this creation. Built it 
to meet the ideals of tooo men whom we asked to name what they most 
desired in a-shaving cream. 

After 18 months’ work, we finally succeeded in meeting the four require- 
ments they named. Then added a fifth—strong bubbles, the supreme requi- 
site of all. 130 formulas were discarded before we found the right one. 

Today the world is flocking to this new way. Millions agree that we've 
perfected a cream no other man has matched; immeasurably supreme in 
five important ways. 

Favor us, please, by a test 
Now maybe you are like some other men. You glance at our ads, often 
read them, but forget to send the coupon for the tube we offer free. 

Won't you do it now? Then find out for yourself whether or not the 
claims we make are justified. 4 4 x x 


In Palmolive Shaving Cream, you may find your ideal. Or you may not. 
You can't tell until you try it. 90% of the men who adopt it are won 
from other cteams or soaps. Men who thought what they were using 
embodied the last word. 

In justice to yourself and in kindness to us, put your present cream 
aside a few days, and grant Palmolive Shaving Cream the favor of a trial. 


You will thank us for the suggestion. Mail the coupon now. 


5 


Delights 


To add the final touch to shaving luxury, we have created Palmolive After 
Shaving Talc—especially for men. Doesn’t show. Leaves the skin smooth and 
fresh, and gives that well-groomed look. Try the sample we are sending free with 
the tube of Shaving Cream. There are new delights here for every man who shaves. 
Please let us prove them to you. Clip the coupon now. 


1 — Multiplies itself in lather 250 times. 

2 — Softens the beard in one minute. 

3 — Maintains its creamy fullness 10 minutes on the face. 
4—Strong bubbles hold the hairs erect for cutting. 

5 — Fine after-effects, due to palm and olive oil content. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.), Chicago, Ill. 


PALMOLIVE 
SHAVING CREAM 


ef 
=\ 


10 SHAVES FREE 


and a Can of Palmolive After Shaving Talc 


Simply insert your name and address and mail to | 
Dept. B-937. Address for residents of Wisconsin, The 
Palmolive Company (Wis. Corp.), Milwaukee, Wis. 
Address for residents other than Wisconsin, The Palm- 
olive Company (Del. Corp.),3702 Iron St., Chicago, Ill. 
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MILAN 


No Pipe can be 
Better... 


than the briar of which it is 
made and the skill which 
goes intoitsmaking. Milano 
Pipes are hand-fashioned 
from the finest briar grown 
—real century-old Italian 
root specially seasoned and 
selected. 


No other pipe is fully cov- 
ered by Insurance—or is so 
fully worthy of it. For, if 
the Milano bowl should 
crack or burn through, the 
policy entitles you to an en- 
tire new pipe, and even the 
hand-cut vulcanite stem is 
covered by a liberal break- 
age clause. 


24 shapes—$3.50 up. 
Look for the White Triangle 


on the stem. 
Wm. DEMUTH & CO., 


World's Largest Manufacturers 
of Fine Pipes 


230 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


Ut awn ec’ 


TRADE MARK 


MILANO 


Cthe Insured Pipe 
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I can’t say you’re much better off than you 
were. A busted foot and no grub! Ten 
miles down to Old Weary stage station— 
ten miles of deep snow that’ll be deeper in 
the mornin’!” 

He sat smoking and resting, while his 
strength came slowly back. Somewhere 
overhead a wood rat rustled about, at- 
tracted by the fire and the promise of food 
it suggested. The heat roused the crippled 
foot from its numbness and filled it with 
darting pains. Selis smoked stolidly on. 

“Not a bite of grub!’’ he repeated, com- 
ing back to the main thought. “Unless I 
could ketch that ole wood rat.” 

He took his pipe from his mouth and 
listened. His keen ears had heard sounds 
not made by a wood rat. They came nearer; 
muffled sounds as of a heavy body stum- 
bling through the snow. The door burst 
open and a huge figure stood upon the sill, 
rocking unsteadily. The great, evil face 
was cut and bruised by many a fall, the big, 
hairy hands cut, scratched and abraded. 
The man’s clothing hung in rags and in his 
milky-blue eyes was the half-insane glare of 
a long terror. 

“Come in, pardner!’’ exclaimed Pate 
Selis delightedly. ‘‘Man, you shorely do 
look good to me! Why, ten seconds ago I 
was sittin’ here with a busted foot and no 
grub, gettin’ ready to shake hands with 
death, wonderin’ what I’d look like when 
somebody came by next spring and found 
my bones all gnawed up by the deer mice. 
Say, I didn’t reckon there was another man 
anywhere on Greenlog Mountain!’’ 

He struck no answering cordiality from 
the stranger. The big man came up to the 
fire, his unnatural eyes watching the trap- 
per warily. He sat down upon a bench at 
the corner of the hearth. 

“Who are you?”’ he demanded. 

“Who, me? I’m Pate Selis. I been trap- 
pin’ over in Johnson’s Gulch. I saw the 
storm comin’ and got in too big a hurry— 
stepped in my own bear trap and come near 
pinchin’ my foot off. Lucky I had my 
clamps with me or I’d never got loose.” 

“How far is it to the railroad?” 

Selis considered. 

“Damgaard’s Mills,’ he said, ‘that’s 
forty miles. Twenty-five or thirty miles to 
Signal Valley on the other railroad, east of 
here, and mighty long, rough miles, I’m 
tellin’ you.” 

In his relief at the opportune arrival of 
another human being, old Pate rattled 
along, telling of his harrowing experiences 
and laughing at them, now that his rescue 
seemed assured. The stranger sat slumped 
toward the fire, his immense hairy hands 
hanging idly between his knees. 

‘“‘Wherever did you come from, pardner?”’ 
asked old Pate. 

The giant straightened and threw a sus- 
picious glance toward his companion, then 
relaxed again. A crippled trapper. He 
tossed the suspicion aside contemptuously 
and leaned toward the fire once more. 

“Out yonder,” he said. ‘Got lost in the 
snow.” 

Old Pate began to sense the inexplicable 
unfriendliness in the man’s attitude and he 
grew silent also. The giant smoked ciga- 
rette after cigarette, throwing the butts any- 
where. Overhead, the wood rat quested 
about hopefully. The heavy snowflakes 
continued to pad-pad against the window, 
but there was no other sound. The fire died 
low and Selis crawled over and replenished 
it. This done, he huddled in the opposite 
corner of the hearth-and refilled his pipe. 

“Don’t know how this thing’s goin’ to 
turn out,’’ he thought. ‘One thing sure, 
though—this here weddin’ guest of mine 
ain’t no Sunday-school superintendent. 
Pate, you got somepin’ on your hands! Yes, 
sir, way he looks, I’d swap him eager for a 
couple of rattlesnakes and a.mess of squir’] 
poison.” 

Iv 
Ngee was coming on when Tally Pot- 
ter reached the bottom of Carpenter 
Gulch and watched the swollen stream 
tearing along. He was very tired and one 
side of his face was swollen to twice its nor- 
mal size. His shoulder ached from the rheu- 

matism and he felt old. 

The fugitive’s tracks turned here and led 
upstream for a quarter of a mile, coming at 
length to a slender tree that had fallen 
across the narrow torrent. The trunk was 
piled high with snow and offered a precari- 
ous crossing, but Tally took off the belt that 
had been chafing him and placed it, with his 
revolver and hunting knife, in the pack bag 
and settled the straps upon his shoulders. 

Midway of the crossing his foot slipped 
on the snow and he fell, but threw his body 
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sidewise as he went down, landing upon his 
stomach and clinging desperately. How- 
ever, the shock broke the mended strap and 
the pack bag went into the water, gun, 
knife and all. The furious current caught it 
and swept it away. 

Tally crawled to the opposite bank and 
sat down in the snow, trembling with the 
exertion and appalled at the calamity. It 
was nearly night and he looked upward 
through the falling snow toward the moun- 
tain that he would have to climb next. 

“He’s a big feller,” he told himself. “I’ve 
measured his tracks. And he’s got plenty 
of grub—canned meat. He’s strong. Me, 
I ain’t got my gun. Not even a knife! 
Time I ketch up with him I’ll be hungry and 
weak. But I ain’t never turned back yet.” 
He got up and began scraping away the 
snow beneath a yew tree. “Well, maybe 
somepin’ will turn up. Anyway, I’ve never 
turned back.”’ 

He was nearly frozen at dawn; hungry, 
too, with the fierce hunger that comes to 
one who has spent every ounce of his 
strength battling rocks and brush and the 
deep snow. Nevertheless, he took up the 
trail again and set his swollen face grimly 
toward the rugged slope of Greenlog Moun- 
tain. 

It was quite dark when he sighted the 
light in the window of the Dutchman’s 
Cabin. It was not a friendly light and he 
approached it warily, making no sound. 
For several minutes he stood watching the 
silent drama by the hearth and for the first 
time something like dismay settled coldly 
about the old sheriff’s heart. His problem 
was now more then doubled. Inside the 
cabin was the man he had trailed so far. 
The man was armed, of course; a giant, 
moreover, and well nourished. 

Pate Selis was sick or injured—Tally saw 
that at a glance. He must get Pate down to 
Old Weary somehow. But Tally knew that 
his own strength would not be equal to the 
task. Indeed, he doubted if he could get 
down there himself unless he had something 
to eat. 

His old legs trembled under him and the 
fierce pains wrenched at his face and 
shoulder. He went back and sat down in 
the woodshed to think it over. As he passed 
the traps hanging upon the peg his shoulder 
brushed against them and the chains jingled 
faintly. 

“No gun, no strength,’ mused Tally 
despondently. ‘‘Nothin’ left but my brains. 
Teeter-snipe brains, at that, or I wouldn’t 
be here!”’ 

Oddly, his mind went back to a time 
when he had been walking along the edge of 
the river and a mother teeter snipe had 
lured him away from the place where her 
baby was hiding among the rocks. She had 
fluttered along the ground, trailing a wing 
helplessly, uttering plaintive cries, and 
Tally had followed, humoring the distracted 
mother. When she had drawn him quite 
away from the dangerous proximity she had 
flown off with a triumphant scream and a 
disdainful flirt of her tail. 

“Still,” reflected Tally, his mind on that 
trifling incident, ‘“‘you got to respect teeter 
snipes. They ain’t got as much brains as 
would fill a hazelnut, but they know how to 
use what few brains they got!’ 

He pondered a while longer, then arose 
with decision, took the traps from their peg 
and flung them over his shoulder. Making 
as much noise as possible and jingling the 
trap chains ostentatiously, he went round 
to the front of the cabin, pushed the door 
open and entered, stamping the snow from 
his feet. 

“Holed up for the winter?’ he greeted. 
“Say, this fire shorely looks fine!” He 
flung the traps into a corner and stumped 
up to the fireplace, still gabbling cheerily. 
“Why, hello, Pate!’ he exclaimed. ‘“‘ You 
sick or somepin’?’’ 

‘Busted foot,” explained Selis. ‘‘What’s 
the matter with your face, Tally? You look 
like hell!” 

“You don’t look like no damn cricket 
yourself!”’ retorted Tally, a crooked grin 
twisting his face horribly. “‘ Worst storm I 
ever see,’”’ he went on, clawing the ice out of 
his whiskers. He took off his coat and hung 
it above the fireplace, still garrulous. The 
fugitive sat motionless at the end of the 
hearth, his milky-blue eyes watching with a 
deadly steadiness, one great hand buried in 
his coat pocket. 

“Where'd you come from, Tally?” asked 
Pate Selis. : 

“Who, me?” Tally turned and for an in- 
stant his back was to the murderer. One 
eyelid flicked downward in a wink and Pate 
Selis, already suspicious of the big stranger, 


understood and was on his guard, 
I been trappin’ over on Russell Rid 
know—at Jim Weaver’s sun 
Been there six weeks. Ain’t seen. 
that time and I’m plumb busti 
You been outside lately, pardner? 
He turned an innocent gaze toy 
stranger and sat down between > 
men, filling his pipe with numb fing 
fugitive relaxed. These seemed me 
harmless old trappers, but he mea 
sure. ‘ 
“Been out here for six weeks?” } 
“Six weeks—and long ones at th 
Tally cheerfully. “Storm ketchec 
fore I knew it was comin’. Had 
my traps in camp and on the way o 
my rifle and grub. Durned near. 
myself, too. Sometimes,” he s 
gustedly—‘“‘sometimes I wonde 
makes me keep on trappin’ when [' 
I can’t tell when a storm’s comin’, 
thinkin’ now and then that I ain’ 
more brains than a teeter snipe,” | 
The giant grinned sourly and 
lifted the pale mustache and displ 
gum and the tobacco-stained teeth 
“You look it!” he said coarsely, 
Tally’s face answered with his 
grin. A long silence followed andj 
the stranger took a tin of pressed | 
his pack bag and opened it. Tally; 
Selis watched, yearning fiercely as 
grance smote upon their famishe 
The giant ate wolfishly and to 
empty tin into the corner. He lea’ 
and sighed contentedly. 
“You goin’ on again in the | 
pardner?” inquired Tally casual 
a while. | 
“Yes,” said the big man shortly 
lost in the snow. This is new co} 


e. 
Tally Potter was beginning the ¢ 
which his mind had outlined in tl 
shed. Carefully he considered his 
mark before speaking. | 
“I was thinkin’,’”’ he observed, | 
Pate Selis here, we’re both ait 
couldn’t make it down to Old Le 
storm, none at all. I been thinkin! 
strong, seems like. Yes, sir, I al 
ber ever seein’ as big a feller as you 
you could pull Pate down there )| 
that I’ll make—and me, I'll j| 
somehow.” S | 
“T ain’t lookin’ for hard work,”4 
giant contemptuously. “How fais 
this Old Weary place?” i 
“Ten miles,” said Tally. “sy 
you’re lost? Well, look here, pil 
you don’t know the country, you 
make it. Not in this storm. WV 
Pate?” : i 
“Never in the world!” said F 
firmly. ‘‘He’d die, sure!” 


Tally was silent a while, i 
in. Then, “As I was sayin’,” he 2 
“you're big and strong. Me and 
are weak and sick. But we know e 
try. We know it, same’s a fox or ze 
been over it so much. We could ¢( 
down. Fixin’ it that way—youri 


through the man’s mind. & | 
“You better do that,’’ he argue 
I'll tell you. You do it, pardner, 
give you’’—he stopped, so that } 
not rashly offer more than he 
ford—‘‘we’ll give you twenty dol 
The big man shook his head. 
“Say, you’re a cheap guy!” het 
“‘Ain’t your life worth more thal 
dollars?” é. 
“Just for a day’s work?” insis 
Potter indignantly. He repeatedis 
raising his bid to twenty-five and’ 
fifty dollars. But the man wa 
“We'll give you a hundred do 
finally offered desperately. ‘Bu 
me like you ain’t got no right ti 
feller men like that, and them rei 
in the snow.”’ r 
“What do I care?’’ retorted thi 
indifferently. ‘‘It’s every feller 
in this world. Die if you want! 
milky-blue eyes shot toward thes! 
a look of cunning. “Besides,” 
don’t believe you’ve gota hundre¢ 
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This was what Tally had been waiting 
for; nevertheless, he seemed to feel confu- 
sion at the remark. a 

‘Well,’ he confessed, “I ain’t got that 
much on me. Fact is I ain’t got a nickel. 
But listen here!’’ His face brightened and 
he spoke eagerly. ‘‘When we get down to 
Old Weary I’ll borrow it off of Sam Trow- 
bridge. Sam’s a friend of mine and he'll 
lend me a hundred dollars, easy.” 

‘Suppose Sam hasn’t got it either?” sug- 
gested the stranger craftily. 

Tally’s face fell, but brightened again 
immediately. 

“Maybe not, personally,” he admitted. 
‘‘But listen here! I just remembered that 
this is the first of the month. Every first of 
the month the Mission Hill mine people 
send up their pay roll to Sam Trowbridge 
and he keeps it in his rickety old safe till the 
messenger comes over after it. Yes, sir,’’ he 
said triumphantly, ‘‘there’s ten thousand 
dollars in Sam’s old safe this minute, for the 
messenger won’t come over till it quits 
stormin’. Sam’ll let me have a hundred of 
that, just like I told you. He’s a friend of 
mine.” 

There was a long silence this time. The 
murderer’s heavy face was inscrutable, but 
behind the mask he was alert and planning 
already. Ten thousand dollars and an old 
safe! 

“There’ll be plenty of room for us to 
sleep,” continued Tally, leading the man’s 
thoughts along from that point. “Stages 
ain’t runnin’ now, of course, so there’s no- 


‘body at Old Weary but Sam, and he’s so 


old and feeble he don’t hardly count.” 
Tally chuckled and went on: ‘‘And before 
we go to bed I’ll have Sam give you a horse 
and you can get up early and ride across to 
Signal Valley and take the morning train. 
I’ll give you a note to the Signal Valley 
boys, too, tellin’ them you’re all right and 
that you’re a friend of mine, see? They'll 
send the horse back. They won’t be able to 
do enough for a friend of mine. I’m—I’m 
the sheriff of this county,” he said with 
sheepish pride. 

“You a sheriff?’’ The pale mustache 
lifted in an incredulous sneer. 

“Sure!’”’ said Tally, still sheepish. “I 
ain’t got no more brains than a teeter snipe, 
I reckon, but the boys like me and they 
elected me sheriff. Not much doin’ in the 
sheriffin’ business, though, so I spend most 
of the winter months trappin’.” 

“Teeter snipe is right!’’ affirmed the big 
man, smiling sardonically. ‘Must be a 
whole flock of teeter snipes that would elect 
a sheriff like you. Why, say, I could take a 
dozen like you and eat ’em for breakfast !”’ 

“Sure you could!”’ agreed Tally with 
conviction. “‘You’re a big, strong feller, all 
right. I bet you wouldn’t even notice a lit- 
tle trip down to Old Weary, pullin’ that 
sled. But me and old Pate Selis here, we’d 
die. Still, we do know the country.” 

A silence now ensued that lasted until 
the fire died down. Inside the giant’s slow 
mind the idea was taking shape and becom- 
ing more brilliant the longer he viewed it. 
Ten thousand dollars in a rickety old safe, 
and three old men to guard it—two of the 
old men nearly dead already! And to be 
given a horse and a letter of reeommenda- 
tion! Ten thousand dollars—and sent out 
of the country under the auspices of the 
sheriff himself! Suddenly his upper lip 
lifted and he laughed, a loud, animal bark. 

“Why, sure!’”’ he said with fierce cor- 
diality. ‘‘I’ll haul you down to this Old 
Weary place, wherever it is. Tell you the 
truth, I’m sorry for you two old shrimps. 
It’d be a shame to leave you to die away up 
here in the snow. It ain’t your fault that 
you got teeter-snipe brains; you was born 
that way.” 

Tally Potter broke into a delighted cackle 
of relief. 

“That shore takes a load off my mind!”’ 
he said, and even the fugitive would never 
have been able to guess at the real sincerity 
underlying the assertion. ‘‘But you got to 
make allowances for teeter snipes, pardner. 
They do the best they can with what brains 
they got. If they got brains enough to 
save their lives, that’s all Nature cared, 
I reckon.” 

Sometime during the night the wind had 
risen, and now it raved through the forest 
like a mad thing. It twisted the groaning 
trees, flinging the heaped snow from their 
highest branches, catching it as it fell and 
whirling it in a blinding smother that dashed 
itself in their faces, taking their breath. 
The giant, however, was no longer fright- 
ened. Life opened out before him, golden. 
He had two good mountain guides—and at 
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the end of the day ten thousand dollars and 
a safe conduct out of the country! 

“Well, sheriff,’ he said, his upper lip 
strained against his nose in a grin of that 
fierce jocularity, ‘‘ready to travel?”’ 

Tally was ready. He had placed the 
crippled man comfortably upon the amaz- 
ing sled, with dried elk grass from the bunk 
stuffed about him, and many hot rocks. 
Old Pate swore he felt like a piece of rare 
china packed for a rough shipment. Tally 
cursed him affectionately and stuck a 
lighted pipe in his mouth. 

“All right, pardner,’’ he called to the 
giant. “But take it easy. You got a long 
trip ahead of you.” 

“Don’t worry, gran’pa!’’ bawled the big 
man over his shoulder. ‘I’m strong like a 
bull. I’ll get you down there. And this 
time tomorrow I'll be clickin’ along over 
the railroad, a hundred miles from here.” 

“Say, I’d be sorry to see you do that,” 
said Tally Potter. “A big, strong feller like 
you—what a whale of a sheriff you’d make! 
We'll have to persuade you to stay in the 
county.” 

“Not a chance!” laughed the giant, heav- 
ing ahead, with Tally following behind the 
sled. The fugitive was in excellent humor. 
““Me stay here and be king of the teeter 
snipes? Nix, gran’pa!’’ 

“T ain’t givin’ up hope,” insisted Tally 
stubbornly. ‘I bet that once we get you 
down to Old Weary you'll stay.” 

Again that hoarse, barking laugh. 

“Teeter snipes!’’ reiterated the amused 
killer. ‘‘Teeter-snipe brains is right!”’ 

Tally Potter looked down through the 
whirling snow at’old Pate Selis, riding easily 
in his comfortable’sled. Tally winked sol- 
emnly and Selis winked back. But neither 
old mountaineer smiled. 
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HE meal was over at last and the four 

men sat about the table, feeling the lassi- 
tude that followed their long battle down 
from the Dutchman’s Cabin. The fugitive 
scraped his chair back and spread his feet 
wide beneath the table, picking his teeth 
and looking about him. Sittin’ pretty! He 
hid a satisfied grin behind his hand and be- 
gan to roll a cigarette. 

Directly behind him a huge fire roared in 
the fireplace. Before him, and beyond the 
drowsy figure of Pate Selis, who had in- 
sisted upon sitting at the table with the 
rest, was the battered hotel desk which in 
summer was Sam Trowbridge’s throne. In 
the corner near the desk was a rickety safe. 

His regard traveled to Sam Trowbridge 
himself, sitting on the big man’s left, his 
birdlike eyes and absurdly childish face full 
of lively interest. The little hotel man 
weighed barely a hundred pounds; his 
hands were small and thin; his voice, too, 
was thin—almost a squeak. The fugitive 
did not know that many a man had judged 
Sam Trowbridge by his appearance—re- 
vising his estimate later in the hospital. 

““Basy!’’ thought the giant, and hid an- 
other grin. “‘Sittin’ pretty!” 

Tally Potter cackled loudly. He was 
slumped down in his chair, half hidden be- 
hind a cloud of smoke from his pipe. The 
big man turned and regarded the sheriff 
with interest. 

‘“‘What’s ticklin’ you, gran’pa?”’ he asked. 

‘“Teeter snipes!’’ wheezed Tally, wiping 
the tears of real mirth out of his wrinkled 
eyes. “I just thought about them teeter 
snipes you was laughin’ at up at the Dutch- 
man’s Cabin.” 

“What about ’em, Tally?’’ squeaked 
Sam Trowbridge. 

Now that the stages were running no 
longer, his was a shut-in life and he thirsted 
for diversion. Tally Potter cackled once 
more and began to refill his pipe. The giant 
watched with cynical amusement. What a 
flock of old hicks! He had seen their type 
on the stage, but he had never dreamed that 
they actually existed in real life. 

Tally yawned. It was a painful opera- 
tion and it made his swollen face a horrible 
thing to see. 

““Must’ve been half asleep,’’ he said 
sheepishly. He started his pipe again. As 
he flung away the match he stared through 
the smoke at a big revolver hanging upon 
the wall opposite. “Say,” he said, “ain’t 
that my old thirty-eight? Shore it is! Sam, 
you’re a durned thief!”’ 

“You’re a liar!’”’ said Sam Trowbridge 
hotly. Both men were half smiling, but 


‘back of the smile was. an indefinable seri- 


ousness. “I bought that ole pill squirter off 
of Cliff Willett right after the big fire on the 
Dubakilla Range. You was there—re- 
member?” 
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Tally Potter’s voice bore him doy 
old sheriff was not convinced, and h 
in picturesque language, above whi 
Trowbridge’s outraged squeaks cut] 
hot stilettos. The giant watched, 
entertained. The old boys were g 
have a fight! 

Tally got to his feet. Yes, he e 
firmly now—the supper was as 
work. He walked slowly round #] 
and took the disputed weapon fr 
wall. 

“Sam,” he said, “I ain’t goin’ { 
that you’re a liar. I was wrong, toc 
you a thief. You’re just gettin’. 
childish and you forget things.” 

He turned the cylinder with kn 
gers and an ugly snub nose peeped { 
ery chamber. The sheriff’s heart 
exultantly. At last he had a loade 
his hands. | 

He swung about, the childish gi 
from his face. | 

“Put ’em up!” he said. “High 
a tree!” | 

The grin faded from the big m; 
and was succeeded by a blank incon 
sion that swiftly gave way to abjec 

“You ain’t got anything on me!” 
bled incoherently. ‘‘What’s the 
with you, anyway, gran’pa?” But] 
nevertheless, that he had been trar 
Tally Potter had changed suddenly 
the mild old eyes the killer saw t! 
menacing look of another killer, §] 
great thick wrists went up and he] 
bluster weakly. ‘‘What you got 
anyway?’’ he demanded. : 

Tally snapped the cuffs upon t 
wrists and sat down again at the t 

“Oh, plenty!’”’ He smiled and ti 
his coat pocket a packet, wrapped | 
in oiled paper. ‘‘Here’s an old 
folder with a scratch on it where yo 
nail traced a line across from Dai 
Mills to Signal Valley. There’s ¢ 
thumb print, too, which I reckon 
Mighty faint, but you can see it if } 
close. Then you took a lot of canr 
from the store—I noticed wher 
stood in the dust at the end of thi 
canned goods on Jensen’s shelf. Yj 
on meat all the way across. I four 
empty tins and took the paper wrajf 
Plenty of greasy finger prints—to s 
ing of Jensen’s private cost marl] 
there’s Jensen’s pack bag—oh,we g| 
of evidence!’’ He began to chuckl) 
it was a durned shame to fool you | 
up at the Dutchman’s Cabin. St, 
wasn’t any other way. I was dp 
Had to lie a little too. Matter 
there ain’t any Mission mine and) 
ain’t any ten thousand dollars | 
rickety old safe yonder—that yous 
pectin’ to rob as soon as us old & 
gone to sleep. } 

“But you was right,” he said, “vé 
bragged that tomorrow you'd bd 
along over the railroad, a hundil 
away. You will—but I’ll be right‘ 
And if you see a teeter snipe ail 
along the way, I’ll bet it’ll throw yl 
cold sweat.” | 


| 

“But hold on, Tally!” said Cal 
while the two were eating supper} 
neyville a week later. 


*‘Jensen v5 
after a two-inch snow had fell. Re? 
Bob Curley swore to that. And the} 
that there wasn’t a single track in} 
other than the tracks that led froit 
to the store and back. How did | 
derer get away without makin’ 2 
“That was easy,” said Tallj! 
“There was two inches of snow at} 
ley’s house, but Bob lives severalll 
feet up the mountain. You let astl 
up and it begins snowin’ up on thi 
before it does down in the cafion. }! 
snowin’ for an hour up at Curle} 
but still rainin’ down at Damgaar 
Anybody’d know that, if he only sP) 
think a minute.” - | 
Cap Bailey sat staring his ad 
combing the recent hay from his! 
“You ole son of a gun!”’ he sal 
you knew it all the time and n! 
them smart detectives!” 
“Well,” said Tally, “Ista 
But they happened to men 
ward They called me Rol 
irrelevantly, a faint resentment 
his mild eyes. Then he grinnet 
“But anyways,” id, “ 
was entirely satisfied with a pt 
hobo that had a mess of fak 
planted on him, why should 
teeter-snipe brains try to te 
thing?” 


then I don’t know the English lan- 
I recommend him for his cultural 
he beauty, purity and clarity of his 
‘on. Of course one would scarcely 
| yolume of Blackstone around for 
sertainment; but I ranked him then 
: best of the poets—judged solely on 
s of writing. It was also my good 
to stumble upon a number of excel- 
ks dealing with that period of our 
between the Declaration of Inde- 
eand the promulgation of the Con- 
1. [recommend study of that period 
 ecause ancient lunacies have a way 
ning from time to time under new 
; Our venerated forefathers experi- 
with nearly every asinine ism known 
rnment. 
mount of stumbling one human can 
in the search for an education 
yelief. I recall a period when I 
philosophy. Very reluctantly, I 
iveit up. Today I enjoy philosophy 
an any other reading. But a young 
‘st first observe the world with noth- 
his own eyes and experience as in- 
ts before he is ready to profit from 
is of others. It is my opinion today 
) sungster studying law would do bet- 
| t philosophy alone and study peo- 
(only individuals but crowds. The 
the matter is that we cannot store 
ds with very much information in 
| of the use of it. To know one town 
seople intimately, to have pondered 
ir characters and what made them 
or fail is worth a library. I believe 
it man can actually come to know 
‘county so that he can forecast its 
on a wide variety of subjects, he 
de very close to forecasting a na- 
prdict. 


‘he Voices of Tempters 


ict that I was working hard, help- 
;mother and studying, won me a 
r utation in the community; but in 
‘ of it came numerous assaults upon 
mination to be a lawyer. One man 
drinced that I was the very young- 
eeeded in his grocery store. Another 
(ne to go with him on horse-buying 
ions. One man who was a very good 
|.d a great help to me in my struggle 
he right books was convinced that 
‘be a surveyor like himself. More- 
se tempters came at a time when 
en far from sure of myself. It is an 
‘of the human mind that men and 
tvho like a boy nearly always wish 

’e some ambition of their own 
i that boy without considering his 
| wishes. My surveyor friend was 
jist to me because I didn’t eagerly 
Uhis profession. 


t se people were very insistent. The 
r however, didn’t seem to need me; 
ia great many other boys I hesitated 

them because, of all persons, they 
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The result of this jumble of human rela- 
tions was that I hesitated to be a grocer’s 
clerk, knowing that the man would expect 
me later to be his partner or something of 
the sort in the business. All the jobs that 
would have made life easier for me seemed 
to have strings attached to them unmis- 
takably threatening embarrassment. Hard 
labor appeared the only safe road, although 
I was well liked and the community really 
wanted to help me. 

- Through this struggle I was sustained 
only by my inordinate desire to be a law- 
yer. I had long since lost that cocky confi- 
dence with which I began. The road was 
becoming harder every week and the future 
less certain. Other boys of my own age 
were beginning to earn more money and 
seemed to have more desirable stations in 
life. So it was no longer self-assurance 
that was carrying me forward. I was se- 
cretly treasuring in my mind a picture of 
myself pleading great cases before our dis- 
trict court—a boyish dream of grandeur, 
but a very potent thing. I do not know how 
these early enthusiasms are engendered, 
but I say most solemnly that they deserve 
respect. They often prove the safest of all 
guides; certainly, the practice of my profes- 
sion later gave me all the pleasure I antici- 
pated, and more. 

On one point, however, I was absolutely 
convinced. I knew I had the legalistic 
mind. I felt the same keen pleasure in a 
well-drawn distinction or definition that an 
artist must experience when he beholds a 
perfect harmony of coloring. A carefully 
expressed statement of an issue that em- 
braced all the points it should embrace, and 
was similarly accurate in excluding every- 
thing else, delighted me. The legalistic 
mind often discloses itself in this manner 
and usually can be recognized with ease. I 
have known lawyers who could sit down 
with pen and ink after a trial and draw up a 
statement of all the pertinent facts dis- 
closed in the testimony with such accuracy 
that opposing counsel would not change a 
line. Remarkable as that feat may seem 
in this day of court stenographers galore, I 
knew I should be able to do it even before I 
had ever tried. I knew I had that kind of 
mind. 

I wanted very much to go into a law office 
in some humble capacity and complete my 
study there; but it was necessary for me to 
earn a living, and I couldn’t do what many 
other boys have done—work for nothing. 
The result was that I plodded along at va- 
rious jobs until I was ready for the bar ex- 
amination. Fortunately for me, it was not 
a very searching one at that time and place. 
Bar examinations varied over a wide range 
in those days, and I think they still do. I 
passed, but not with a remarkable average. 
The fact of the matter is that I should not 
have been greatly discouraged if I had 
failed. My study had been so unevenly 
distributed that I couldn’t feel confident 
that it had covered the whole range of an 
examination paper. 

There was a firm of attorneys in the town, 
two elderly men, and I was offered a place 
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in the office on a small salary. It was 
enough, however, to supply my very simple 
wants. Association with these veterans 
and a chance to use their library was my 
principal need at the time. I accepted 
gladly. 

Their position in the community was an 
interesting reflection of their personalities. 
Both men were brilliant lawyers in their 
prime, but they had once cherished political 
ambitions. Disappointed in these hopes, 
which were really the mainsprings of their 
energy, they settled down to make a living. 
At first their income was large, but several 
of their best clients had grown old and died. 
The business was going downhill. Their 
firm was the shell of former greatness; repu- 
tation remained, but not a great deal more. 
Energy was the principal thing lacking. 
Even in the library there was dust every- 
where. 


My First Case 


In a town that went to work at eight 
o’clock these two men would come crawling 
down to the office anywhere between ten 
o’clock and noon. All business was put off 
until the last possible minute. Sometimes 
they would go into court and ask for more 
time to prepare a document after having 
spent the preceding day pleasing each other 
with denunciations of former political op- 
ponents. 

The first case they turned over to me was 
the defense of a suit on a promissory note. 
It was what the lawyers call an open-and- 
shut case. Briefly, there wasn’t any de- 
fense. They probably knew that. But 
they asked me to play for time and if pos- 
sible get a continuance. 

I did the best I could, but the case went 
to trial. To an experienced lawyer I must 
have been an amusing figure, bouncing 
around objecting to everything and brow- 
beating everybody. I even reserved an ex- 
ception to the judge’s tone of voice when 
he very properly reproved me for delaying 
the trial. 

I have laughed over that day’s perform- 
ance for twenty years. I was so ridiculously 
earnest that the jurors were befuddled. You 
know, in a small town certain men come to 
be very experienced jurors and well capable 
of judging not only the facts but the sin- 
cerity of a lawyer. Four of them reached 
the conclusion that there was something ir- 
regular about that promissory note and 
that I couldn’t get my real case into court. 
So we had a hung Jury, or mistrial, and I got 
my continuance after all. Before the next 
term of court the defendant had raised the 
necessary funds and paid off hisnote. After 
all I did a good turn for everybody con- 
cerned, and I am glad it resulted so, for my 
efforts were not particularly laudable from 
an ethical point of view. 

Our client was delighted and the firm be- 
gan to get more business; mostly little 
cases such as the one I had handled. No 
fame came to me personally. People were 
glad to see that the grand old firm was dis- 
charging business again in the energetic 
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manner that once had brought it popular 
favor. By the end of the year I was busier 
than the trap drummer in a small orchestra. 
My two seniors felt that these cases were 
beneath their dignity; nevertheless, they 
pocketed the fees and were living off them. 
T never discussed fees with a client. That 
was reserved for the two partners. 

During the second year I suggested that 
I should like to be admitted to full partner- 
ship. I think both men were honestly 
shocked. At any rate, they squelched me 
with looks rather than words. Both were 
childless and the senior partner was very 
fond of me. He told me that they regarded 
me almost as a son and that in due time I 
would inherit the business. They wanted 
me to know that they had no other plan for 
the future, he said, than that I should even- 
tually be the head of the institution. After 
making this speech he increased my stipend 
ten dollars a month. The discourse was re- 
peated two or three more times during the 
year—this was my second year with the 
firm—and after each conference my pay 
was raised. I held the man in such high 
regard that whenever he talked to me in 
this manner I went away very happy and 
fully compensated for all my work. 


Taking the Great Plunge 


Nevertheless, at the end of the third year 
I again asked for a partnership. I didn’t 
know how. much they were bringing into 
the firm; but as nearly as I could judge, it 
was less than twice what I was earning; in 
other words, it seemed to me that I not 
only produced more than a third of the 
revenue but fully three-fourths of the new 
clients. Still, they thought I was not 
worthy of a partnership in such an old firm; 
I might lower its prestige. I wanted my 
name on the door. That meant more to me 
than anything in the world—and they 
knew it. 

Though I was nothing to the publie so 
long as I had no identity with the firm, the 
younger lawyers showed their respect for 
me in various ways that were pleasing to my 
vanity, and among them I made several 
friends. In those days it seemed to be a 
tradition of the bar that a great lawyer 
should have some absurd vice or idiosyn- 
erasy. Hither he was a devotee of horse 


racing, poker or cock fighting, or he wore. 


some particular kind of hat or had some 
exotic notion about government that he 
must preach in season and out. The 
younger lawyers cultivated these marks of 


_ | genius and told one another over and over 
| again how Judge This-and-That waved 


thousand-dollar fees out of his office in 
order to write poetry or drink whisky or 
spend a pleasant day in some wagon yard. 
These ideas were all new tome. I had been 
cherishing the old-fashioned notions of 
rugged honesty and hard work that my 
mother and the school histories taught. 
But I was bitterly disappointed and anxious 
to seek consolation among these admiring 
acquaintances. Having worked in a camp 
where we made crossties, I knew something 
about drinking whisky, so I decided to 
show off in that field. My body was ap- 
proximately perfect in condition, and I had 
a stomach of cast iron, so I began winning 
fame as a whisky drinker. However, I 
didn’t like it and my conscience rebelled 
even if my stomach remained indifferent. 

Taking stock of the situation, I decided 
that I owed my seniors too much to permit 
me to open an office of my own in that 
town. I also decided that if I remained 
there in the same capacity I would have to 
wait entirely too long for independence. 
The thing to do was launch out for myself, 
and in a larger field. I had unlimited con- 
fidence now in my ability. My elder 
brother was doing well, so I talked the 
matter over with him and asked if he 
would be willing to shoulder my part of the 
family burden for an uncertain period. He 
applauded my purpose and gave me so 
much encouragement that I left town the 
day following our interview. I did about 
the most foolish thing that could have been 
done under the circumstances. I came di- 
rectly to New York City, not knowing how 
I was to live, nor having any very definite 
plan in mind. According to all the rules of 
the game, that move should have ended in 
utter disaster, as it has done for so many 
thousands of young men and women. 

The very first thing I had to do was ac- 
quaint myself with the state laws of New 
York and the court procedure, for it was, 
and is, vastly different in the state where I 
had been practicing. I managed to obtain 
an unimportant job that would supply the 


_chairs—while a witness was answer 


Decembe 


necessities of life and then I wrote 
home for letters of introduction— 
that I should have brought with me, 
I also borrowed money from frie 
home. y 
I shall pass over much of that pe 
adjustment in order to reach matt 
more importance. z. 
After my unhappy experience at } 
was determined not to follow the 
course and seek connection with ar 
firm. Having no clients, and the 


how to obtain them, I haunted the er 
courts, watching trials. They have; 
interested me far more than the thea 
was my observation that trial law 
New York were not the equal of thos) 
known at home, nor will I admit ey 
that this conclusion rested upon pre 
There are just as able lawyers in Ney 
as will be found anywhere in the 4 


they do not attach the same import; 
the court room that a country lawye 
To me the great day was the day in 
Back home we took inordinate p; 
presenting a finished performance, - 
histrionic and artistic; the lawyer’ 
actor as well as counselor. ix 

For instance, a witness, when as 
name, would mumble something like 
Dzizzem.’’ Thereupon the lawyer 
repeat with resounding assurance ¢ 
“John Deats. Where do you liy 
Deats?’’ We never missed a name, 
technical term. We liked to know a 
so well that we could turn halfway 


last question—and then, the mor 
finished, snap out, “‘Take the witne 
has the ring of challenge in it, as mu. 
say to the opposing lawyers, “Bre: 
necks on that testimony, blast you) 

We liked the fight; we swagger 
showed off. It is great fun. It ¢| 
thorough knowledge of the case and 
memory. Back home we didn’t ha} 
important cases; but I’ll tell the wi 
tried them for all they were wort 
didn’t have much trouble getting! 
They liked to watch us perform, 


A Startling Mistake 


In New York, of course, many) 
ablest lawyers—and certainly thc 
earn the largest fees—are seldom, 0 
seen in a court room. The menIc 
looked like easy opponents and Iw) 
to mix it with them. 

Finally a kind-hearted old Iris 
appointed me to defend a young mi 
Poland who was charged with m) 
and, on the face of it, guilty. Myce 
so terrified that I couldn’t get muco 
him. He had the European notion) 
wouldn’t have been sent to trial wi} 
authorities intended to convict hi) 
as the negroes say, he had ‘donk 
himself good-by.’”” Most of the h) 
ceived came from his mother and si 

It turned out to be one of the mt 
tling cases of mistaken identity | 
imagine. The evidence was not cir¢ 
tial, but direct. What I should ha 
of course, was submit the facts to! 
trict attorney and have done t 
I had no more standing than my ¢ll 
I was afraid to take a chance. Intl 
of investigating the case I reache# 
clusion as to who really was guilty } 
he was a witness, there wouldn 
danger of his escaping. a 

I never have done a more thoro 
of work than I did on that case. Ti 
should unfold like a pee 
tive, rising gradually to its dr: | 
and then ending suddenly. I er 
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mine as a fiction writer might f! 
manuscript, placing each witn 
or she belonged. I worked on 
until the questions were in such 
the testimony flowed smooth as » 
The trial, of course, produced am! 
tion. The prosecutor felt under (? 
gation to me, and so did the pol 
had no malice and were horrif 
covering how close they had | 
miscarriage of justice. The tria 
very little public attention, but 
in a certain neighborhood. I 0! 
office at once, taking anothi 
chance, and raw luck was 
Those people didn’t go in fors 
bitions, but they had busin 
erty. Quite naturally, they ¥ 
lawyers; but I had won their 
In short, I now had clients. 
Fame in a little neighborho 
nated Americans was a long 
(Continued on Page 


Continued from Page 180) 
Jsuecess I planned, but those people 
+ nevertheless, a very essential 
z-stone. 
ar have recovered from my youthful 
+he court room. I like the presenta- 
the case. To me all the preliminary 
and that, of course, is the essence of 
ag law—leads to the court room. 
‘awyers along the North Atlantic 
/d shudder at the thought of making 
before either court or jury. I enjoy 
/ in spite of the fact that court-room 
ition becomes less and less impor- 
éry year in the legal practice in our 
‘hat art has been the basis of my 


jwmakers we Americans are not dis- 
jed. In my humble and patriotic 
| we shall be lucky if history doesn’t 
a place among the worst lawmakers 
sry. But our lawyers have always 
dat genius for the presentation of 
‘ses in court. In other countries 
jive caused greater bitterness; but I 
{ the lawyers anywhere in Europe or 
41 have brought equal effort to bear 
je actual trial before the jury. Per- 
| I am sorry to see our traditional 
lice as general practitioners declin- 
{any lawyers who are themselves 
dsts agree with me. But the lawyer, 
} rest of mankind, is a victim of con- 
oeyond his control. 

\days it is the custom for a lawyer to 
\imself to a certain business and be- 
oroughly familiar with its usage and 
41; governing its practices. Outside of 
fid, he knows very little. Neverthe- 
| is a useful and necessary servant. 
1itest genius is exerted toward avoid- 
a3uits. His client tells him what he 
o do and the lawyer devises a plan 
zh that can be done legally and 
# complications. This does not nec- 
i) mean that he tells his client how to 
eae law. More often the lawyer ex- 
siow to comply with a law that is 
sigible to his client. 

9 and more we lawyers become spe- 
i There are men who know precisely 
draw a charter—and not much else. 
ae there are lawyers whose busi- 
aes almost entirely from actors and 
‘S managers. Others look after the 


siness of song writers and publish- 
meone else knows all about certain 
s/ bond issues—not all kinds; only a 
-\d his opinion on them has almost 
sie standing as a court decision. 
ndeal with shipping; another group 
¢otracts in the clothing trade. This 
gation is superinduced by the mod- 
lire to avoid lawsuits. The idea is 
ing like this: “If Hoozis says those 
isre O. K., they are O. K., and no- 
‘lill ever sue. You can bank on 
z+ If anyone should sue he’ll lose.” 


Men of Last Resort 


Hy are just such persons as Hoozis, 
tir clients’ faith is not misplaced. 
y/e specialists and well paid. Some of 
L 
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ears they might address the judge 
ers 
dustry grows larger in this country 
neial complications become very 
lis. Not even a banker can always 
and the details. For instance, a 
- rporation, particularly a railroad, 
ive several different bond issues and 
2\!an one kind of stock outstanding. 
W say that it has been through a re- 
al ‘ip, and now, as part of the reorgani- 
1 lan, new securities are to be issued. 
Uy any good? is immediately the 
1. Suppose they are contested, 
t ould the courts hold? Somewhere 
@/ a Hoozis to whom that question is 
e’s been handling railroad securities 
‘'S}_ grew up in the business. Imme- 
el the word goes forth that the securi- 
hie the O. K. of Judge Hoozis. Well, 
ey are all right. 
ws more reliable than the securities 
in these specializations is the fu- 
d for the rising young lawyer. First 
d get a good all-round education in 
/ a matter of fact, I think no man 
M9 overlook its cultural value. Then 
specializing if he wants to 
s. That way lies fortune. 
ly I don’t care for that sort of 
Down in my heart I’m still a 
wyer, and my greatest admira- 
O men with elastic, vigorous, 
ds who seize upon entirely 


- ¥ been in a court room for so 
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new facts and situations with delight. I am 
proud of the fact that in the course of my 
practice I have learned such diverse things 
as stockbrokerage bookkeeping, how to 
make demountable automobile rims, and 
how blood spots are tested to determine 
whether the blood is that of an animal or a 
man. I know lawyers who have mastered a 
whole chemical process in order to prepare 
themselves for a trial. The only men of my 
profession whom I envy are those who 
pleaded long ago and won decisions that 
charted the course of this Government. 
But there are still such cases and I think 
I’ve had one or two. Time will tell. Court 
decisions have affected the course of our 
national development more than legisla- 
tion. 

Next to the historic figures, I envy suc- 
cessful country lawyers. Their duties are 
not too pressing to permit them a full and 
rich share in community life. No other men 
as a class enjoy and exercise their citizen- 
ship so fully or so intelligently; lawyers have 
sense enough to appreciate these functions 
which are to many other men mere duties. 
In the big cities we tend to sink ourselves in 
our work to the point where we have very 
little freedom. A lawyer, like a doctor, 
must remain at the beck and call of his 
clients, day and night; but the country 
lawyer’s clients are neither. so numerous 
nor so rushed. Here we are always saving 
minutes; and mark this, gentleman, min- 
utes are precisely the opposite of pennies; 
show me a place where everyone is saving 
minutes and I’ll show you a place where no 
one has accumulated any pennies. 


The Age of Specialists 


Oddly enough, specialization in the cities 
is making a larger place for slow-thinking, 
careful, plodding lawyers whose principal 
assets are integrity and thoroughness. You 
might think the opposite would be true, 
but it isn’t. 

A great change has come over the prac- 
tice of law since I was a boy. In those days 
the brilliant lawyer, the great orator, the 
matchless examiner, was a star. Nowadays 
in corporation work the patient plodder 
ranks as absolutely the equal of the brilliant 
man. When a big corporation is changing 
its charter or taking over a new subsidiary 
or issuing bonds, the directors set a very 
low value on speed as compared with me- 
ticulous accuracy. They want that opera- 
tion done right. It may be a very simple 
matter, but the amounts involved are large. 
Such a situation makes a great field for the 
man who works hard, even though very 
slowly, if he has character and inspires con- 
fidence. 

There never was a time when common 
honesty and integrity paid such high divi- 
dends in the legal profession. Just consider 
what it means to the executive head of a 
twenty-million-dollar corporation not to 
have to worry about his lawyer. That’s 
worth twenty thousand dollars a year aside 
from actual performance of the required 
services. I mean that literally. The execu- 
tive has a score or more of other heads of 
departments to supervise, in addition to 
keeping himself informed about world con- 
ditions. When he hires a lawyer and asks 
him to do some simple service for which 
Abraham Lincoln would have charged 
about five dollars, he is willing to pay con- 
siderably more for the feeling of security 
and confidence that some men inspire. And 
they are not always brilliant men. 

While on this point I should like to say 
that a lawyer’s native ability does not nec- 
essarily forecast success in actual practice 
of the profession. The backwaters of 
penury and failure are strewn with some 
of the finest legal minds our country has 
produced. They can make wonderful bul- 
lets, but they can’t shoot. They know the 
chemistry of the powder, but they are not 
marksmen. I want to go into this subject 
fully because it has a very important bear- 
ing upon the issue of success or failure. 

Take as an example the type of man I 
introduced under the name of Judge 
Hoozis. His principal assets are rugged 
honesty backing up hard work. When 
Hoozis makes up his mind that a bond 
issue is doubtful, don’t ever doubt that 
pressure and able argument are brought to 
bear upon him. But he has to stick to his 
opinion—that’s all it is, an opinion. Never- 
theless, he must cling to it and fight for it. 
This requires a high order of intelligent 
moral courage. 

Unless a lawyer has tremendous moral 
courage, based upon confidence in the con- 
clusions he reaches, there is slight chance 
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for him to succeed. The man in the street 
often refers to this quality of mind and 
temperament as bullheadedness, but in the 
lawyer of ability it is something much more 
worthy of respect. There are men of re- 
markable mentality who will examine a 
problem and grasp it fully, yet their opin- 
ions are shaken by every gust of adverse 
argument. As soon as someone contends 


against them they weaken. That sort of | f 


man will never succeed as a lawyer. 
_ The type of moral courage that is essen- 
tial to success in actual practice of the pro- 


fession springs from intellectual honesty | 


and a fighting spirit. The man who has 
been honest with his own mind in reaching 
a conclusion has a tendency to hold to that 
conclusion with great tenacity. But even 
then he may find no pleasure in fighting for 
it. As a lawyer, however, he must also 
fight for it; and I think the combat should 
be pleasant to him. In some men these 
characteristics are almost totally lacking. 
By way of illustrating their importance, let 
us assume that a client asks his lawyer how 
he may proceed legally to do a certain 
thing, and that the lawyer is forced to ad- 
vise that the thing cannot be done. If the 
lawyer writes a brief note to his client, 
saying, in effect, the action proposed is im- 
possible, he may lose his client. What he 
should do, instinctively, is summon his 
client and convince the man that the pro- 
posed action is illegal or inadvisable. He 
will do this not as a matter of business— 
though it is good business—but because he 
has an irrepressible desire to see his opinion 
prevail. He knows he is right and is deter- 
mined that he shall be so regarded. These 
are qualities that few men succeed in cul- 
tivating. The lawyer should have them as 
a gift of Nature. Otherwise he is a maker 
of bullets and can’t shoot. 

It may interest you to know that some 
lawyers, especially in corporation practice, 
become so good that they graduate com- 
pletely from the law. I know half a dozen 
in New York who do not examine or report 
upon one strictly legal question a month. 
They are advisers on the general subject of 
business policy. For instance, an executive 
will ask such a man whether the company 
ought to sue or stand suit or settle or accept 
a settlement. With the question comes a 
report from the attorney who studies that 
special field and he says the company would 
win the suit. The general attorney—who 
has long since ceased to be an attorney 
within the strict meaning of the word— 
advises his chief that eight months to three 
years would be consumed in winning the 
suit. He also calls attention to the fact 
that one twenty-thousand-a-year man and 
two twelve-thousand-a-year men would be 
witnesses. He thinks it would cost less to 
drop the suit than to win it. 


Multiplicity of Laws 


Many of these lawyers find their way 
eventually to the board of directors. Some 
of them—especially if they have to deal 
with financial problems—eventually know 
more about when and how to issue new 
securities than their general managers. 
That type of lawyer may look and act like 
a rheumatic grandmother in the court 
room; but he has inexhaustible common 
sense, a vast range of general information, 
mental poise and balance. Some of these 
men wouldn’t really be competent to try 
the cases upon which they pass in the man- 
ner I have just described. We are reaching 
a point where a specialist seems to be re- 
quired for nearly every case. 

Matters have come to pass in this coun- 
try, due to the energy of Congress and 
legislatures, that no living man can know 
even a considerable portion of thelaw. Let 
me give you an amusing proof of the state- 
ment. If you have a good memory you 
will fill in the names. The President of the 
United States announced his appointment 
of a Secretary of State. Someone called at- 
tention to a law that raised a question as to 
whether the appointee could accept. Later 
the matter was straightened out, but the 
point I wish to make is that apparently no 
one in the cabinet had thought of the law in 
question or the issue that might be raised. 
It came as a great surprise. There were in 
the cabinet at that time several very great 
lawyers, including the President. It is no 
longer possible to know the law as Lincoln 
probably knew it. | 

No matter what eventually happens in 
this country as a result of the excessive zeal 
of its lawmaking bodies, it will always re- 
main true that law has some relation to 

(Continued on Page 185) 
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ROL GOLD PLATE 
HAND BROCADED DESIGN 
$5.50 PAIR IN CASE 


ba 20 ST i ace 
1885 K WHITE ROLLED 

GOLD PLATE, HAND 
ENGINE TURNED DESIGN 
$5.50 PAIR IN CASE 


ENGINE TURNED 
DESIGN 
$5.50 PAIR 


9 1909 GREEN 
GOLD PLATE 
| POCKET KNIFE 
ENGINE TURNED 
DESIGN $4.50 


Always a Welcome Gift 


HEN you make a gift of 

Krementz, whether it is 
a pair of handsome links or a 
set of Correct Evening Jewelry, 
be assured that it will be re- 
ceived gladly. 

Krementz quality is at once 
apparent. And there are so 
many designs, each distinct- 
ive, that you are certain to 
find among them something 
he will like. 

The better. shops carry a full line 
of Krementz Jewelry. It comes at- 
tractively boxed, from $3 to $10 for 
a pair of links and from $4.50 to $25 
for the tuxedo and full dress sets. 


my EVENING 
JEWELRY 
ia IN CASE 
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Every time she goes out (or comes in), there, clipped to the pocket of her 
handbag, are her keys, smartly cased in leather to match any accessories. 
And in her desk a larger Keytainer holds all her household keys safely 


At theatre—and railroad station—tickets tucked away in the Keytainer’s H 


Every time he starts the car—his keys are at his Ng MADEN SID to his vest pocket 
where he can reach them instantly. The two-hook Keytainer holds the four keys most Pocket are always there when you want them. This pocket also carries the ca} 
drivers want together: garage, switch, tire-lock, and house keys the Buxton Key Identification Service—your protection against ermal 


WITH THIS GIFT 7 


e (or she) will think of you a 
dozen times a day 


An exquisite leather case for all number—forwards him his missing keys—and 


mails the finder his reward. 


smportant keys — A nation-wide You can get Buxton Keytainers in dozens of 


; : . different types and leathers—from high-grade 
Service to bring them back if Lost cowhide at one dollar and less to gold-mounted 
pin seal at eleven dollars. 2, 4, 6, or 8 hooks— 


; and each hook holds two keys. Combination 
ASHIONED by hand, of rich leather and sets, too—a small Keytainer for the keys used 


fine gold, Keytainers are more than merely 
beautiful—they offer a luxurious new conven- 
ience to be enjoyed a dozen times a day. 


oftenest (auto keys, house keys) and a larger 
model for all other keys. 


} Jewelers, department stores, leather goods, 

Instead of a tangle of sharp steel points— stationery, haberdashery, hardware and drug 
bulky, uncomfortable, hard on pockets and — stores carry Buxton Keytainers. Drop in and 
handbags, often forgotten—your keys are held examine them—or let us send you the Book of 
flat, compact, in a slim leather case that fits Buxton Keytainers—free. BUXTON, Inc., 168 


xd 
Four-hook wis in brown your pocket smoothly and securely. Chestnut St., Springfield, Mass. i Sis; book calfskin Kenainae 
or gray suede, calf-lined, wit. : : ¢ 4 
14 bt. gold-plated books, No, And now, as a final safeguard against per- ‘ i 14 ht. solid old aa 
4, $2.25. odels : : : : ; . . ted 
fom $1.00 to $9.50 manent loss, each Keytainer pocket carries a al sinli S heg o ca a eae ane ae pools No, 035 a 
numbered card offering a reward for return to Ecuiion! Sener! cae scuehe Silly he models from $1.50 40 $11.00 | 
Buxton Headquarters. When a lost Keytainer Handy Pocket models. Protect your keys with this » | 
is sent there, Buxton looks up the owner's new national Service—at once! # 


All two-hook models 
can be had with or 
without this conven- 
tent vest-pocket clip. 


A combination set—one eight- 
hook and one two-hook Key- 
tainer. Pin seal, calf-lined. 
Handy pocket models. 14 kt. 
gold-plated hooksandsolidgold 
mountings. The two-hook Key- 
tainer with gold-plated clip. 
Nos. 049-2K and 049-8. In 
satin-lined gift box, $19.75 


Two alligator calf Keytainers in brown of 8 

eailieed Gold-plated hooks (six in one, 

the other) and 14 kt. gold fasteners. T 

model has gold-plated vest-pocket clip. 

027-2K and 027-6. In satin-lined gift box, $ 
Other sets up to $18.25 


Pin seal—two gold-plated hooks, and gold fas- 
tener. Note pocket holding Identification Service 
card. No. 029-2K, $4.75. Others $1.50 to $11.00 


UXTON KEY.TAINEI 
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onse. Otherwise organized society 
ure. The very weight of these 
ae bales of legislation lays more 
emphasis upon common sense. 
| any man who owns the ordinary 
| impedimenta, including an auto- 
n live one week nowadays with- 
ing one or more laws. It is the 
ness. We might as well face 
ition squarely and say it out 
> point at which I am aiming is 
eone with common sense and 
rmation has got to determine 
4s to hold sacred. Just because I 
d cannot know all the laws, nor 
/ith all of them to the letter, I 
\it be excused either morally or 
{ committing murder. I am sup- 
ave some common sense, whether 
‘3 have or not. 
‘tural value of law is so potent 
| Blackstone falls upon fertile soil 
sads on to greatness. Some law- 
to think in all directions without 
‘mental barriers in their minds 
ead they discover themselves turn- 
parchlight of reason in all direc- 
/1 equal facility and delight. A 
yy persons have ability in only one 
\ their other barriers remain intact 
jome subjects their unreasoning 
tlis incredible. 
nxample of what I mean, I have 
. teresting experience of hearing an 
ik state a technical or scientific 
70 an expert with such clarity and 
ding that the expert plainly 
|rhis expression that valuable new 
een thrown upon the subject by 
pr’s logical way of putting the 


yhing number of men succeed with 
1) three or five books. Others re- 
p-bells in spite of all efforts. The 
vesting type of all to me, however, 
ght mind struggling with itself, 
sappointed, at war with the world, 
enly lifted to cheerful sanity and 
ef energy by contact with the right 
ook. That is an inspiring spec- 


¢inds me that thus far I have 
lerhaps too glowing a picture of 
Far more boys are edu- 
(the law in this country than are 


siadily increase the number of re- 
aire berths. I have no statistics at 
dhow how many lawyers are fail- 
it wouldn’t astonish me if the 
flares showed something like 50 per 
at is because many young men 
e ot at all fitted by temperament or 
ro through law schools. 


Those Who Succeed 


raw American boys are advised 
a not to become lawyers. On the 
they can enhance their standing 
sing that such is their ambition. 
(al families of brothers and sisters 
a: severe hardships and privations 
lie a lawyer, without adequate as- 
eat the candidate is good material. 
ll assume that these young men 
ukly take down their shingles and 
9 other fields, but unfortunately 
oot. I think they are influenced by 
“hat they have invested three or 
%\ in obtaining a license, and they 
lated to practice their profession. 
could be more absurd. If they 
4 for it they ought to quit with no 
“punction than any other skilled 
i@ feels when he seeks a new job. 
ht to realize that they are now 
€with an excellent education useful 
0) every walk of life. The less time 
in taking up something else the 
nery they will spare themselves. 

rised to be a Federal judge in New 
W) frequently gave that advice in 
fies to law students when he per- 
lie ceremony of admitting them to 


\sissing early struggles, I have dealt 
“y with my own, because they are 
ones I know all about. However, 
jimber among my acquaintances 

3 of young men who are 
aw. One youngster in particular 
) mention. The books did not 

; he loved athletics. Any 
“ding was work. Nevertheless, he 


j 
| 


eded, in spite of all the factors | 
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clearly showed understanding of what he 
read. He said he wanted to be a lawyer, 
but his father often wondered if he really 
knew what he was talking about. Only a 
contest—the illusion of battle—seemed to 
stir the boy. I predict for him a brilliant 
future and I want to tell you why. 

Many men who have achieved not only 
success but great fame as lawyers were not 
naturally studious or bookish. The law 
student spends weary hours with volumes 
that do not, at the time, seem to promise 
practical help. The fact that these studies 
are tiresome does not necessarily mean that 
the young man is lacking in those qualities 
upon which success largely depends. Rules 
and principles of evidence are not very 
thrilling reading, but living witnesses are. 
Once they appear in the court room, some 
reticent, others confused or timid or wily, 
the lawyer scents battle. His interest picks 
up. And when opposing lawyers plead, it is 
as though the law books had come to life 
and were walking about; they are articu- 
late. What had previously been academic 
now throbs with life. There is an issue, and 
someone will win or lose. Many great 
lawyers have been men of such tempera- 
ment that they could not apply themselves 
to abstract study; they had to have a 
specific case before them. Then they were 
tireless in exploring its possibilities. I 
surmise that nearly every law student at 
times wonders whether he has the will to 
proceed with such dry and lifeless reading. 
Nor does the fact that he enjoys it—if he 
does—make success certain in actual prac- 
tice of the profession. 


Great Opportunities 


One of my own boys will be a lawyer. 
The two others will eventually enter techni- 
cal schools, because their talent and ambi- 
tions turn in that direction. To the one 
who will be a lawyer I said: 


“Son, it doesn’t make any difference | 
whether you duplicate my success or not. | 


Personally I’d like very much to see you 
established and honored in a small city, 
with a practice that brings in about eight 
thousand a year. I’d like to have you serve 
on the school board and be a delegate to the 
state convention. The status of a lawyer, 
assuming that he has integrity and a fair 
measure of ability, is fixed in the minds of 
the American public without undue regard 
to his capital. In fact; I think a lawyer 
enjoys a very desirable position in the com- 
munity without requiring more than enough 
money to pay his rent and provide the 
necessities of life. 

“The more important part of every man’s 
life is lived entirely within his brain. It 
consists largely of contemplating the world. 
Now it often happens that a man’s mode of 
earning a living makes such severe demands 
upon his time and attention that he does 
not adequately develop the contemplative 
faculties. Thus, if misfortunes should over- 
take his enterprises in the latter part of his 
life, the loss is tragic. A lawyer, on the 
other hand, is not in the same danger of 
losing his principal asset. The profession 
offers just as attractive remuneration and 
just as rich opportunity now as ever.” 

I tried to turn the fancy of the two other 
boys toward the law, but without success. 
Then I surrendered gracefully, for I have 
common sense enough to realize the force of 
youthful desires. They were uneasy about 
my opinion of their plan of life, so I said to 
them: 

“Boys, after the brief flush and passion 
of youth are over, you will turn more and 
more toward your work for happiness. By 
all means, therefore, choose wisely. It is 
your good fortune to live in a country where 
a man can scarcely fail to make a decent 
living, so there is nothing to worry about 
on that score. All other considerations can 
be dropped as immaterial. 

“‘Whatever honorable occupation pleases 
you, follow it. And don’t repeat my own 
ridiculous error by fearing that you will 
starve to death. I will bet you one hundred 
dollars to one cent that if you don’t secrete 
yourselves where others can’t get to you, 
you can’t starve forty-eight hours in this 
country. That bet goes even if you sit 
down on the curb and inform every passer-by 
who questions you that you are determined 
to starve to death. They will not permit 
you to do it. How much less chance you 
have then to starve to death when guided 
by aworthy ambition! Never fear poverty, 
for its only sting is shame, and shame is 
self-inflicted. I say this out of the depths 
of experience. In other words, I’ve tried it 
both ways, right and wrong.” 
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Will You Go 
Through the Winter 
Without a Cold? 


Two minutes a day keeps 


a cold away. 


Why you catch cold and 


how you can prevent it. 


O you catch cold easily? Do slight 

irritations make you cough fre- 
quently? Are you sometimes troubled 
with sore throat? Strengthen your nose, 
your mouth, your throat. Regular, sys- 
tematic care—easily and quickly given— 
will do it. Put Glyco-Thymoline diluted 
with water in an atomizer. Spray this 
solution up into your nose morning and 
Spray your mouth and your 
Inhale as you spray. The 
taste is extremely pleasant, the after- 


evening. 
throat also. 


effect soothing and freshening. For years, 


physicians have recommended Glyco- 
Thymoline for the relief of colds; it is 


also a preventive. 


In the tissues of your nose, 
mouth and throat, there are 
countless tiny channels, or 
blood-vessels. Your blood flows 
through these passages, just as 
trafic would through a vast net- 
work of streets and avenues. 
But there are weak spots 
in thesystem. A famous 
doctor says that al- 
most everybody has 
them. They slow 
up circulation, 
just as a bad spot 
in the pavement 
slows up traffic. 
They are the spots 
that germs attack. 
They are the spots that 
suffer from exposure. They 
are the spots that are at once affected 
by the air of badly heated and ven- 
tilated rooms. Nature’s remedy is to 
rush to the spot an extra quantity of 
blood—to clear away the congestion. 
Sometimes this succeeds, but when 
it doesn’t, that extra blood remains 
to make the congestion worse. Traf- 
fic is blocked; your blood doesn’t 
circulate as it should; inflammation 
sets in, and you ask yourself, “How 
did I get this cold?”? Glyco-Thymo- 
line prevents colds because it un- 
blocks trafic, widens the clogged-up 
blood vessels so that the blood circu- 
lates more freely. Thus, it aids 
Nature to keep you healthy. 


Why is it that your dentist always 
urges you to use dental floss? 


HE knows from experience that 
minute food particles frequently 
escape the tooth-brushes of even the 
most careful people. These particles 
hide in the hard-to-reach places. | If 
they are not soon dislodged, they 
ferment. Fermentation produces 
acids that attack the teeth, break 
through the enamel and vause decay. 


You guard your teeth—why 
not your nose and throat? 


YOUR THROAT. The 
air you breathe, the food 
you eat, practically every- 
thing that enters your 
system, must enter here. 

It is lined with sensitive 
tissues that must resist 
conditions that Nature 
did not count upon—stale 
air, dusty air, air filled 
with the fumes of burnt 
gasoline, and modern 
food. _Glyco-Thymoline 
gives Nature the aid she 
needs. 


YOUR MOUTH. It is one of the most 


sensitive, yet most neglected, parts of your 
body. Glyco-Thymoline keeps it clean, neutral- 
izes acidity, gives your mouth a fresh, healthy 
feeling, and strengthens the tissues of cheeks 
and gums by stimulating the circulation. 


YOUR NOSE. Through this sensitive cor- 
ridor the air you must have enters your 
body. It is vital to your health that this 
passageway be kept clear. Strengthening the 
tissues and membranes will do more than 
anything else to keep it clear. 


Unpleasant breath also results. Use 
dental floss faithfully, but also use 
Glyco-Thymoline. Nature intended 
your mouth to be alkaline, and Glyco- 
Thymoline is an alkaline preparation 
—the opposite of an acid. It checks 
fermentation, neutralizes the acids 
of decay and makes the mouth fresh, 
pure and wholesome. If you suffer 


from sore and tender gums, Glyco- 

Thymoline will stimulate the circula- 

tion, thus aiding Na- raven 
t 


a 


ture to harden them 
and make them healthy. 
Glyco-Thymoline is 
sold by druggists every- 
where; small, medium, 
and large size bottles. 


Free 
Two Weeks’ Test 


KRESS & OWEN COMPANY 
361 Pearl Street, Dept. 1D 
New York City. 

Send me free of charge enough Glyco-Thymoline for 
atomizer use morning and evening for two weeks. 


Name 


© 1924, K. & O. Co. 
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Tid 


LOS ANGELES - SAN DIEGO: SANTA BARBARA 
Commencing December 28th, 1924 


Golden State Limited 


A completely new, de luxe, all 
Pullman train. Most modern sleep- 
ing, observation, club and through 
dining cars; lounging room for 
ladies, maid and manicure, two 
baths, barber and valet. 


Commodious lounge 

room, dressing rooms, 

bath, manicure and 
maid 


Two Other Fast Daily Trains 


Coaches, tourist and standard sleepers, and 
dining cars. 

All trains leave Eastern terminals from Rock 
Island stations, and Western terminals from 
Southern Pacific stations—via GoLDEN STATE 
Routr—the short, interesting, mild-weather, 
low-altitude route. 


For complete information, address office nearest to you 


Southern Pacific 


LENE S 


Club car, shower, bar- 
ber, and valet. Tele- 
phones in terminals 


New York «ee A 165 Broadway 
Chicago . - Southern Pacific Building 
El Paso . 206 North Oregon Street 
Tucson . Score Building 


Pacific Electric Building 


Los Angeles . 


Through dining cars, 

always ready to serve 

you meals of appetiz- 
ing variety 
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Tae BUMS RUSH 


(Continued from Page 33) 


drizzling rain falling. For a moment she 
was dismayed by the thought of the run 


| in the wet at the end of the car line, and 


then her heart leaped, for Jimmy was there, 
and Jimmy had an umbrella. 

‘Hello, Glad! How’s the girl?’’ he 
hailed her as he held her arm with one hand 
and trotted her across the walk. “Sort of 
thought this would be your train, so I just 
nabbed a taxifor us. Hop into it!” 

“Why, this is very kind of you indeed,” 
said Gladys as she sank into the seat of the 
taxi. 

She tried to imagine that Jimmy had a 
high hat and a white-front shirt and one of 
the million-dollars-a-minute incomes and 
that this was his limousine; but the taxi 
certainly had a mean bunch of springs in 
the rear seat and jounced unmercifully 
when it hit the high spots. 

“Yeh? All right; but just can the swell 
words when you’re with me; I don’t under- 
stand ’em,”’ Jimmy jollied her. “‘Say, you 
looked sick when you saw it was wet! 
I hadda laugh. Say, what’d you mean giv- 
ing me such a nasty look over the phone 
tonight? You’d ’a’ thought I was your 
husband or something.”’ 

“‘Far from that, I’ll tell Gilhooley !”’ said 
Gladys. 

“Well, I don’t know about that either, 
Glad,” he said. ‘‘Watcha suppose I’m buy- 
ing taxis for like this? It ain’t because I 
hate you, is it?”’ 

“Oh, that!’ scoffed Gladys. ‘‘ You ain’t 
the only one that don’t hate me. That kind 
comes in bunches.” 

“No; but honest, I mean what I’m talk- 
ing about,’ Jimmy insisted. “I’m crazy 
about you, Glad. You know that, don’t 
you? And look at the job I got—fifty big 
round plunks a week and more ahead.”’ 

“And me getting twenty-five!’’ laughed 
Gladys scornfully. “And me living at home 
and no board to pay! Honest, Jimmy, I’d 
have to be nuts to lissen to a proposition 
like you put up. Me getting my twenty- 
five all for my lonesome, and you want me 
to split your fifty. What’d I get? The same 
old twenty-five, and then I gotta pay half 
the rent and half the food, and chuck up my 
talent,and then what? Along comes a lotta 
bawling kids, and I gotta pay for half of 
them! Gosh, no!- Not on your life, Jim!” 

“Yes, but lissen, Glad, you ain’t got the 
dope right.” 

“For cat’s sake, stop pawin’ for my 
hand!”’ 

“No, but you ain’t got it right,’ Jimmy 
insisted. ‘‘ You left out one thing—we’d be 
married, wouldn’t we? Don’t that count 
for nothing? And who says you gotta 
give up your twenty-five a week? You can 
go right ahead earning it, can’t you? And 
go on learning the dance stuff, for all I care. 
All would be, we’d be married and we’d 
have a home.” 

“Merry Christmas! A home!”’ cried 
Gladys. She thought, briefly, of the Vench 
home as it was from something like six in 
the morning till eight at night. ‘‘Say!”’ she 
exclaimed. ‘‘All I gotta do is run a home 
and earn me my twenty-five a week holding 
down a job and go on taking these dancing 
lessons at nights, is it? Say, you sure are 
nuts, Jimmy. You got this marry stuff on 
the brain, that’s all that’s the matter with 
you. Now, lissen! I ain’t going to marry 
no man for ten years from now, not at 
least! Do you get that? And I ain’t a 
going to talk to no man that talks to me 
about it. Honest, I’m sick and tired of 
the way you fellas think a girl’s gotta get 
married all the time. The’ ain’t one of you 
can be decent and loving and maybe do a 
little decent necking now and then, and 
flirt a little, and trade kisses once in a while 
and be just friends. You gotta yell, ‘Marry! 
Marry! Marry! Marry!’ as soon as a girl 
lets you get your arm around her or any- 
thing.” 

“Yes, but Glad ——” 


- making no noise, and they step 


“Aw, you gimme a pain, the wh 
you!” said Gladys, looking out of 
window. “What th’ heck do am 
care whether a girl makes a swell} 
herself, with the genius she’s got, 
bald-headed old pimple of a Socow 
ways yowling I’ve got? Swell loty 
I might as well have a face like aj 
and a pair of sticks like a grand} 
just come fooling around and sqy 
me to go and get tied for life, like; 
faced flapper.” ; 

With this, Gladys began to er 
reason whatever except that her le 
from the soles of her heels right y 
top of her head, and that it was 
state of things to be riding in a) 
good taxi on a dark street and 0b 
ting an arm around you! Lotso 
Having to get up early in the morn 
to work again, for instance. 

“Aw, Glad!’’ exclaimed Jimmy 
moved over and put both arms arc 
“Forget it! I’m a fierce hog, 3 

He contritely kissed her for th 
and she held her mouth against 
sobbed and let her tears run |] 
down to moisten the kisses. _ 

“Say, bo, it’s the third house’ 
end of the line, ain’t it?”’ asked th 
man, turning in his seat. y 

“Yeh! Vench’s, like I told yc 
Jimmy, drawing his mouth F 
enough to answer. a 

Then the cab began to jounce 
rougher road beyond the end of 1 
and Gladys pushed Jimmy away a 
to straighten her hat and smooth: 
waist. She felt tremendously bett 
rested and clearer-brained, as if trc 
departed, leaving a clear sky. — 

“You gotta come in and havi 
wich,” she told Jimmy. & 

“This time of night? And me 


“Well ——” § 
“Maybe I could fry you an egg ij 
if we got any eggs. It ain’t so late 
I’m a gonna have a samwich befo'! 
bed, anyway.” S| 


“ee Well ” 
When the taxi stopped Jimmy! 
the driver a dollar. ya 


“Beat it, kid!”” he said, indicat 
he did not desire the equipage to \) 
Gladys opened the back door cz 


She made a light and put her 4 
table and went to the ice box in t} 
throwing open the door and péi 
There were eggs. > | 

“We got eggs!’’ she whispered, 
four in her hands, two in each hanci 

“Atta girl!”’ Jimmy applauded! 

She went about the frying of) 
deftly, breaking the eggs on the ett 
frying pan with what she knew 1 
was artistry. It might have_ 
the Dance of the Egg Fryer. Th: 
might have been, “‘A young girl, u 
by love, finds herself in a kitche 
young man. Ina spirit of harml. 
ment she fries four eggs and eutst 
ters eight slices of bread, imiti 
serious-minded movements i 
matronly egg-fryer and bread-ct' 
butterer. The young man wat 
miringly.”’ 

“Gee, you’re swell, Glad!” 
“What I mean, you get me, h 
with eggs like that. What I me 
a little place of our own, like a fli 
or something Me 

“Say, there you go again!”’s 
instantly serious. “Ain’t I told 
want any of that talk?” 3 

“Yeh! But, lissen, Glad 


in heaven, more would be 
young men could come in 
young women cooking, in the oat 


7 


ig cooked. That, at any rate, was 
/ffected Jimmy. Next to Gladys, 
g’sandwich, with the bread moist, 
of the things he was most fond of. 
n, Glad ” he said, and went 
selp her listen by getting in touch 


| < L 
jstop!’’ she exclaimed, frowning, 


iced him with her elbow, and then 
.med, for the four eggs slithered up 
of the frying pan and one leaped 
vir over the edge. 

slid a flat palm to catch it, and he 
jh it, and yelped. A fried egg 
wut of the frying panisahotegg. He 
; hand violently, bashing the egg 
or, and then laughed. He yowled 
jhter, falling back on a sway-backed 
d licking the burned palm of his 
id Gladys shrieked with laugh- 


‘ed, and between shrieks of laugh- 
yu otta seen yourself leggo of 
iy I did!” laughed Jimmy. 

rs, Mr. Vench opened his eyes. It 
‘nade him angry to be awakened 
inight’s sleep, and his first feeling 
Jr. As he realized that the house 
fire and that Gladys had a young 
he kitchen again, he slid his feet 
yor and got up. He drew on his 
nd buttoned them and started for 
making no other preparations for 
2 fellow down there the promised 
sh. 

m’srush, as I understand it, is the 
sulting when the bouncer of an 
vee or drinking place has been sig- 
eject an undesired and probably 
intruder. In these latter days the 
¢been much debased and misused. 
3 quite strengthless young ladies 
said to a young gentleman “‘No, 
a care to go to the dance with 


) 
Hed, fish! Grabbing a hot egg!” 


their friends, “I gave Bill the 
sh.” This is mistreating a virile 
.Though I have never been given 
inate bum’s rush myself, I believe 
sis in grasping the intruder sud- 
{ unexpectedly by the collar and 
tim hastily through the doorway 
«treet, the knee of the rusher hit- 
@ase of the rushed’s spine at each 
/t beyond the door the hand hold- 
/ollar gives an extra tremendous 
the bum catapults across the side- 
1) sprawls in the gutter. As one 
€3 the base of his spine tenderly 
knows he is not welcome in that 
lrinking place, as the case may be. 
the sort of bum’s rush Mr. Vench 


2 of his bare feet, the first notice 
jad Jimmy had of the coming of 
$s when they saw him standing in 
yay of the stairs, and they saw 
taneously. 
! And this time of night! I'll 
(!” shouted Mr. Vench in his loud 
‘he started for Jimmy. 
Nimately, because of the table, 
1 to go in the direction of Gladys 
immy, and that was where Jimmy 
(stood Vench’s intention. It was 
Vench was violent by nature, and 
sof girls do catch Hail Columbia 
nat from irate fathers for staying 
tiimseemly hours. Jimmy gathered 
/h was about to chastise Gladys in 
Himan manner, and he could not 
( that. 
you!” he shouted, and jumped 
liys, pushing her aside. 
s Vench shoulder to chest and 
dagainst the table, whichskidded; 
ench struggled to save himself 
ng, Jimmy got arm under arm 
g behind Vench. He put his full 
hind Vench and rushed him the 
0 he kitchen and through the entry. 
tamed up against the outer door 
*/)0r cracked and splintered, but it 
eld. In the confined space of the 
my and the father of Gladys 
id swayed, banging the brooms 
grustpan and the ice box, until 
s4Sping and panting, crowded 
49 @ corner and held him jammed 
‘}e he opened the door. Then with 
st of vigor he turned Vench about 
/him the real bum’s rush out into 
Hind slammed the door. He stood 
Wack against the door, breathing 


2 Jimmy, he'll kill you!” Gladys 


, if wasn’t—going to let—him 
) up,” Jimmy panted. 


THE SATURDAY 


“Me?” cried Gladys, her eyes opening 
wide. “‘Why, he wasn’t a-gonna beat me 
up, Jimmy! He was giving you the bum’s 
rush. Say, he wouldn’t beat me up! He 
wouldn’t even jaw me. He was throwing 
you out.” 

Jimmy breathed hard, like a gladiator in 
the movies, and stared at Gladys. 

“Say!’”’ he began, but a brick hit the 
door against which his back leaned, and he 
straightened up suddenly. “Ouch!” he 
said. He put his shoulder against the heav- 
ier wood of the door and braced himself 
against it. ‘‘But what’s he giving me the 
bum’s rush for, huh? What I done to him?”’ 

Another brick hit the door and came 
through the thin panel. Upstairs, Mrs. 
Vench screamed. Outside, Mr. Vench was 
yelling and cursing, looking for bricks possi- 
bly. There was something in the tone of his 
voice that indicated he was irritated enor- 
mously. 

Gladys grasped Jimmy’s arm. 

“You gotta get away from here! You 
gotta beat it!”’ she cried. “I don’t know 
what paw’ll do. I ain’t ever seen him mad- 
der than what he always is, and he’ll kill 
you. Jimmy! Jimmy!” She pulled at his 
arm, but he could not be moved in that 
way, and she began to ery. “‘Oh, Jimmy, 
please!’”’ she begged. ‘‘Come on out the 
front way. You can beat it the front way; 
he won’t ever think of anyone using the 
front door. Please, Jimmy, please!” 

“T will not! What right’s he got to 
gimme the bum’s rush?”’ 

“Oh, come! Come!”’ wept Gladys, pull- 
ing at the arm. “He’ll get an ax or some- 
thing. It’s because I won’t marry you. 
Jimmy!” 

“Well, I ain’t said I wouldn’t, did I?” 
demanded Jimmy. “I said I wanted to. 
What right’s he got vi 

But Gladys was no longer there. She 
rushed the length of the kitchen and 
squeezed past her mother on the narrow 
stairs and ran through Millicent’s room 
to the window. Out of the window she 
leaned far. 

“Paw! Paw!’ she screamed. “Don’t 
you! Stop it! It’s all right—we’re going to 
be married.” 

“Huh?” inquired Mr. Vench, looking 
upward and withholding the brick he was 
about to throw. 

“Can it, you!”’ cried Gladys. “Ain’t I 
telling you it’s all right? You cut out the 
rough stuff; hear me, paw? Heain’t abum; 
we’re going to be married.”’ 

“Well, for cat’s sake!’’ shouted Vench. 
“Whyn’t you say so in the first place? 
Don’t you know this here is all raw cinders 
out here? Lemme get in the house.” 

“Well, you going to be decent?” asked 
Gladys. 

“Say, lissen!’’ said Mr. Vench. 
I always?” 

“Sure,” agreed Gladys, and she went 
below. 

A few minutes later Mrs. Vench was 
busy, a bungalow apron over her nightgown 
as a sop to respectability, putting oil and 
lime water on Jimmy’s palm, while Gladys 
sat on his knee and a good many little 
Venches stood and stared at him. Mr. 
Vench had lighted his high-powered pipe, 
and with his almost-free hand Jimmy was 
trying to smoke a cigar that Alderman 
Curtis had given to Bill Rotherwhite, and 
that Bill Rotherwhite had given to Mr. 
Vench two months ago. The cigar looked 
as if moths had been nesting in it, but it 
had a glorious paper band. 

“Well, I gotta go to bed,” said Vench, 
getting up from his chair. ‘“‘You get, you 
kids! And you" come up soon as you can, 
maw. And don’t you two set up too long; 
you gotta get to work in the morning.” 

He held out his hand to Jimmy. 

“Well, I’m glad I met yeh,” he said 
rather inappropriately. “I guess you and 
Gulladus will hit it off pretty good; she 
ain’t so worse, at that. But say, I come 
pretty near getting in wrong, didn’t I? 
A little more and I’d ’a’ got mad and give 
you the bum’s rush.” 

“Ah, forget it!’’ said Jimmy happily. 
“That’s all old stuff,’ and after a frac- 
tional pause he added “‘ paw.” 

Gladys leaned forward and hit Jimmy 
square in the middle of the forehead with a 
snappy little kiss, and Mrs. Vench, without 
being aware of it, shed two tears into the 
palm of Jimmy’s hand where the hot egg 
had been. 

“Don’t set up too late,”’ she said gently. 

“We gotta eat them three eggs yet— 
maw,” said Jimmy, and Mrs. Vench kissed 
the top of his head, so he must have been 
a nice boy and everything all right. 
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Bass or Baritone? 


Does Your 
Loud Speaker 
Differentiate P 


Can you tell the difference 
between a bass and a bari- 
tone, a violin and cello on 
your loud speaker? Im- 
portant refinements in the 
Dictogrand have solved 
the tendency to lower the 
register so frequently ap- 
parent in loud speaker 
rendition. Details below. 


| The Upright 
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Does Your Loud Speaker 
Sound like a Megaphone? 


Sound, passing through any funnel-shaped 
carrier tends to change its character— 
giving that ‘“‘down-in-the-cellar”’ mega- 
phone effect. The Dictogrand’has solved 
this vexing sound problem with two vital 
new loud speaker developments. 


Famous Scientists of Sound 
Solve Baffling Radio Problem 


If you’ve been a follower of loud speaker 
development, you know that the common 
problem has been to build up ¢‘sound volume” 
without changing the register of the recital. 
You know how a megaphone makes the 
voice sound deeper. In the same way, sound 
which passes through any ‘‘cornucopia’’ or 
funnel has a tendency to deepen and drop 
an octave or so. ‘Thus, a baritone is made 
to sound like a bass. A soprano, like a con- 
tralto; a violin like a bass viol. ‘The ¢«¢pitch”’ 
or register is often entirely changed. 

To this problem, the Dictograph sound 
engineers applied their 20 years’ experience 
in the making of acute and powerful sound 
instruments — the famous Acousticon for 
the Deaf; the Dictograph for Detectives; 
the Loud Speaking House-Phone for Business 
Men. 

Out of this has come the Dictogrand. 
The long awaited perfect loud speaker, con- 
structed with an articulating, larynx-like base 
and an acoustically perfect horn which counter- 
balance any tendency for sound to deepen 
out of its intended register. 

The Dictogrand gives you, without rasp, 
distortion or twanging hardness, the best your 
receiving set can take out of the air. Read the 
special five-day trial offer below; send the 
coupon. 


You’re welcome to a five 
day free trial 


Dictogrand dealers will gladly place a Dicto- 
grand in your home on five days’ free trial 
—with no obligation to you whatever. 


Dic grand 


Two Models: UPRIGHT AND PORTABLE 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORP. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Pacific Coast Agent: Leroy C. Bishop 
1241 Pacific Mutual Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Write for this liberal] offer, giving radio deal- 
er’s name. In our reply, we'll include a 
supply of our famous and popular «¢Applause 
Cards,’’ if you say so. 


The Portable 


Beautifully hand etched. 12 inch hard rubber bell 
mounted on non-vibrating metal tone arm. Ebony 
finish. Attractive design. Small and compact. 


PRICE $24.50 


The Upright 


Beautifully hand etched. 12 inch ebony-finished, hard 
rubber horn and bell securely mounted on metal base. 
Easily hooked in on any set without extra batteries. 


PRICE $25.00 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
220 W. 42nd St., New York City, Dept. S-12 
Please tell me how to secure a Dictogrand on 


five days’ free trial. Also send ‘‘Applause 
Cards” 


Radio Dealer’s Name 
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he Gift of Gifts} 


4) erry Christmas! 


THAT is the joyous message 
that radio will bring to 
thousands and millions this Christmas- 
tide. Let your family enter into the spirit 
of the day and smile good-will with all 
the world. Give them the “‘gift of gifts” 
—the miracle of FADA radio. A gift— 
not for a day, but for all the days to come. 


In the Neutrola Grand, FADA has 
transformed the radio receiver into a 
beautiful piece of furniture; a master- 
piece of the cabinetmaker’s art. It 1s the 
radio receiver at its best, the five-tube 


Neutrodyne radio receiver that will de- . 


light you with its appearance and amaze 
you with its performance. Its voice obeys 
your will—hither and yon, from far and 
near, the FADA Neutrola Grand will 


bring in concerts and entertainment at 


December 


your command with loud speaker < 


and wonderful clarity. 


The Neutrola Grand comple 


FADA Neutrodyne receivers, 
which embodies the most advanct 
principles and designs. 


Q 


Every set is tested and prove 
it leaves the FADA plant, so } 


“Tt’s going to be the dod-gastest 
in the coal regions. Look at the 
ftsmen are riding timber!” 
_to where he pointed, and saw 
men in mid-air on a long twelve 

The gin pole stuck high above 
ork, held by four guy ropes, and 
ag rope with its two and three 
‘le was fastened to the timber by 
ik’ that the loftsman tightened 


, from his cant hook, as he and 
were being hoisted. 
shed him swinging upward. The 
;about on balance. When it was 
th he maneuvered the mortise in 
a to the tennon of a post and 
other end around to another 
engineer gave him slack—he ran 
and stuck in a pin—ran to the 
—on a sidewalk twelve inches 
/ne hundred and twenty-five feet 
i-and stuck in the other pin. to 
‘ap in place, then stuck his legs 
esling and cried, “Slack off.” 
ned to me with sparkling eyes. 
st loftsman in the business.” 
t was the way they all worked. 
bo charts were beginning to 
. the shafts were not keeping up 
‘reaker. I studied over them for 
1; one day, and then went to the 
and asked for a bucket to be 
the bottom. The next one that 
\atied with rock had me for a 
Jwhen it went down. I stood on 
id held on the heavy iron bail 
(aded through the trapdoor. The 
amework traveling on the shaft 
jive the bucket to hold it from 
id keep the rope from twisting— 
s down into the depth of the 
berating opening. The staccato 
+ of the drills echoed and ham- 
jugh the medley of other sounds 
lified rain barrel. 
ended rapidly into the darkness, 
lartial opening that was visible 


i 
| 


} 


iz perspective until I seemed to 
1, through the object glass of a 
2 The rough ragged walls dark- 
» light from above grew dimmer 
pped quickly into a darkness 
afew jagged knobs of rock that 
oo far showed. I felt the bucket 
{to slacken speed jerkily, and 
wnward over its edge. Lights 
-a heavier sound from the drills— 
is—shovelsscraping on therock— 
|cket touched the bottom. 


ilerground Inspection 


1 a met me when I jumped 
| was a Cousin Jack and talked 
1; of his own. He took the lamp 
and wiped the grease and dirt 
sh his thumb as a preliminary. 
‘round. His eyes followed mine 
if the four corners. He had men 
impers, relievers and flankers. 
); when finished would be fired by 
snift. Two idle machines were set 
yor use on tripods. A few men 
(ng. Llooked at them. I looked 


n. 
jidn’t finish mucking last night,” 


| 

«ck, that’s what I wanted to hear 
\I said. “If you can work men 
jueking while the machine run- 
illing their round of holes, why 


uck right along and save a shift 
aton. “We can.” 


‘i was as good as done with Jack. 
ile the muckers had unhooked 
om the empty bucket I came 
jid hooked it to a loaded bucket. 
tarted slowly upward and went 
sight. 

\fts are behind the breaker, Jack. 
t them beat us like that.” 

| aking big footage every round of 


¥7 you are. Can’t you make 

2d his thumb over his lamp. 

holes, more powder. Come over 
,,2 lump of rock might fall down 


1 went to the idle machines and 
Nd with a clatter. It was hard to 
| a vantage point and looked 
(: I climbed on an empty bucket 


| 


THE MODERN DAY 


‘head shrank rapidly in size and. 
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(Continued from Page 19) 


to go up I told him to come to my office a 
little earlier than usual that afternoon so 
T could talk the change of shifts over with 
all the chargemen. 

I stayed down perhaps an hour, inter- 
ested as always in watching the machines 
driving the drills deeper into the holes, the 
men loading the rock, and the constant din 
and roar; then asked for the next empty 
bucket and drew myself up to the edge of 
it when it landed. The signal was given to 
hoist and I felt the tentative lift, and 
then the upward surge as the bucket 
started, the billy going ahead of us, feeling 
the way. 

The clamor of steel and rock receded; it 
got lighter, my eyes felt the glare, then the 
billy opened the pair of trapdoors and we 
went through them and stopped. I stepped 
on to the platform. 

““There’s a man over there waiting to see 
you,”’ the headman said. 

I looked across the tracks and rock pile 
and saw a man near my office. He had not 
yet seen me. I did not know him. Wonder- 
ing what he wanted, I walked over to him 
and confronted him. He was about my 
build, a little heavier, with a heavy face and 
a fine, long upper lip. ‘‘Do you wish to see 
me?’’ I asked. 

““Are you Mr. Moore?”’ he asked. 

I nodded. 

““My name is Grady and I am very glad 
to meet you.’”’ We shook hands. “‘You 
appear to be driving things here.” 


An Interesting Proposal 


I was not very responsive—said that we 
were—and what could I do for him? He 
did not reply at once, but rather calmly 
looked at me and folded his arms. My head 
was full of the new plans to increase the 
shaft’s footage. 

“Tt remains to be seen what you can do 
for me,’’ he said after a pause. I learned 
afterward that he could never be hurried 
into anything unless he was in a hurry him- 
self. ‘I am one of the few that have bought 
the old South Point Coal Company.” 
What did I care about that? I was think- 
ing of other things. ‘‘I know Mr. Emory 
quite well. He is willing, if you and I can 
come to terms, to let you go with us, believ- 
ing as I do that it will be considerably to 
your advantage. Before we discuss further 
it might help you to decide if you knew the 
salary we are willing to pay you.’”’ He men- 
tioned asum just double that I was receiving. 


I went to the South Point twelve days 
later. I left the Waterwave colliery, the 


- company behind it, Mr. Emory and my 


associates with regret. They gave me a big 
blowout; I had to make a speech; they 
presented me with a watch and chain. The 
company was a good one then and is a good 
one now, occupying a stellar position among 
the companies; but the opportunity seemed 
too good a one to refuse. 

“Grady,” said my father when I told 
him. ‘He'll be Irish.” 

““An Trish Presbyterian.” 

“The stiffest kind.’’ Mother laughed at 
that. He looked at her and I saw his eyes 
twinkle. “‘I know what you're thinking, 
but say no more about it.” 

“You and mother are going to move 
down there and live with me,”’ I said. 

“We are not.” 

That was settled right there. 

The South Point was an old operation 
with a large coal reserve and very much run 
down at the heels. They were getting out 
around seven hundred tons of coal a day 
and Mr. Grady told me at once that as soon 
as I was familiar with the property I was to 
begin making improvements to increase 
this. I saw that they were willing to spend 
money—wanted to, in fact; something that 
is hard to do and do right and‘in a way that 
will give results. With his assistance I went 
at it. 

The personnel of the management was as 
antiquated as the plant. I felt instinctively 
that I was going to be very unpopular for a 
while. Only one salaried employe met me 
with any warmth; the others eyed me 
askance and seemed to be willing to block 
any game I might play. One of the fore- 
men was a drunk. I grew sick of smelling 
his breath every day. I spoke to him about 
it finally. He promised to reform. The 
odor persisted. I bided my time—it was 
an unpropitious time to make any changes. 
The threat of a strike was in the air. The 


OF ANTHRACITE 


men throughout the coal fields were or- | 
ganizing. They were willing to test their 


strength, and did test it. 


The strike came. We were left with only | 


salaried men to fire the boilers, run the 
pumps, get in fuel and take out ashes. 
The pumps were in poor shape and I spent 
a week inside going around with Shorty, a 
foreman, repairing them. He was a most 
loyal soul and I came to depend upon 
him and his opinion, although it seldom 
coincided with mine. 

His one cry was, ‘‘ Great day; I wish Iwas 
rich. 
month.” 

Shorty was well over six feet tall and his 
favorite position when sitting down was 
folding his legs up in front of him and clasp- 
ing his arms around them. 

I learned that there were idle men on the 
farms in the country back of the mountain 
around us. From them I began to get 
recruits, and soon had every necessary job 
filled. 

Grady came down one day and suggested 
that we build a washery to reclaim the 
culm bank. The market was begging for 
coal, he said. This bank was very large and 
full of good merchantable small-sized coal. 
We found plenty of large sizes in it later. 
The proposition staggered me. 
washery during a strike, with no men! 

“Think it over,’ he said before going 
back home on the train. 

I called my first staff meeting that after- 
noon and laid the proposition before them. 
With a unanimity that was startling they 
turned it down; said it could not be done. 

“All right,’ I said. ‘‘We’ll build it. 
Jim’’—to the foreman who drank too 
much—“‘you get a gang together of those 
farmer boys and take a screen, shafting, 
and belt pulleys out of the old breaker—the 


I’d go to bed and not get up for a 


Build a | 


one that stands abandoned on the eastern | 


end of our property. I'll get a few car- 
penters to make the timber bents to hang 
the screen on. 

“Shorty, you get some more of those 
farmer boys and lay two lines of four-inch 


pipe from the river pumps to where the new | 


washery is going to be built.” 


“Where is it going to be built?”’ he asked. | 
I described the site on a shelving bank | 


on top of a retaining wall built along the 
railroad tracks in our lower yard and high 
enough to run the coal into the cars. 

The inside superintendent nodded his 


head sagely and declared it could never be | 
that the strikers would not let us | 


built; 
build it. How I loved that man—just as 
much as he loved me. But it was built. 
Our men did not interfere with us by word 
or deed. They gathered in groups on the 


station platform and watched us, but they | 
never crossed the tracks to where we were | 


working, nor said anything out of the way. 


Cheap, But Effective 


It was a sight for sore eyes when com- | 


pleted. It was dubbed the Scab Washery, 
and by that name it has always been known. 
It had no roof or sides. All the machinery 


was out of doors and the skeleton frame- | 
work simply carried it and the platforms | 


to walk on and the railings built around the 
screen, shafting and belts for safety. The 
windows of every passenger train that 
passed were filled with interested specta- 


tors. A friend of mine told me that it looked | 


as if we had built it of dry-goods boxes, but 
it produced coal, some two thousand tons 
daily, of one size only, and that size ranged 
from a quarter-inch to one-and-a-half-inch 
screen mesh, and we called it pea coal. 
The railroad company took all the ref- 


use, and we ran the washery twenty-four | 


hours a day and six days a week. Repairs | 


were made on Sunday. Bonuses were paid 


to the men for extra work and it soon 


became a fixed object in the scenery. 

We ran it all summer and into the fall 
until the strike was settled, and during that 
time washed hydraulically an immense 
hole in the mountain of culm. 

The strikers gained a nine-hour day at 
the same pay they received for a ten-hour 
day, a two weeks’ pay and many other 
concessions. It took a month to get the 
mine work swinging again. 

We installed two large air compressors 
and a number of small pairs of hoisting 
engines to use the air instead of steam, and 
gradually got more coal coming to the 
breaker. It was an uphill drag, my friend, 

(Continued on Page 193) 
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HARDENED 
TIP 


Look at your hand. How 
long is your life line? 
That’s how long your 
cuff buttons are guaran- 
teed to last—if they’re 
stampt Kum-a-part. In 


fact the new, patented 
case-hardened tip will 
outlive you. 


Already over 10 million 
men are Kum-a-part 
boosters. The smart- 
ness—the convenience, 
simplicity and positive 
grip of the click-open, 
7 snap-shut action have 
won them over. 


Now with the new im- 
provements and a life- 
time guarantee, why 
should anyone accept 
weak imitations or fuss 
with clumsy, old style 
buttons! 


Just be sure the buttons 
you buy are stampt 
Kum-a-part. This regis- 
tered name is your guar- 
antee—of genuineness— 
of lifetime service. Look 
for it on the back. 


At Jewelers’ and Men’s Shops 
Up to $25 the pair 


Write for Correct Dress Chart ‘‘11’’ 


The Baer & Wilde Company 
Attleboro, Mass. U.S.A. 


APAN 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 


-the snap with the lifetime guarantee 
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How will your home look 
the day after Christmas? 


Will it look much the same as on the day before Christmas ? 
In thousands of America’s most beautiful homes there will 
be a subtle but all-important change. In living room, den, 
boudoir and dining room there will be an added note of 
that quality which interior decorators define as VITALITY. 


SETH THOMAS CLOCK is a present of two-fold signifi- 
cance and two-fold beauty. It arouses happiness and a quick, 
deeply felt sense of gratitude in the one who receives it. 

It gives a new decorative beauty, a mellow harmony, to the 
room which it is destined to adorn. 

In other words, in giving a Seth Thomas Clock to one for 
whom you care, you are enriching the life not only of one person, 
but of everyone who lives in the same house...and not merely 
for the single day of Christmas, 1924, but for years to come. 


Why do noted decorators say that every 
room should have a clock ? 


Your own imagination will answer. Picture your favorite room 
without a clock. Then add to it a Seth Thomas Clock of the 
same period, blending with the color 
scheme...authentic in design, perfect 
in craftsmanship, with the deep, rich 
color of a rare antique. 

You feel the difference, don’t you— 
a transformation in your favorite room? 

It will be the same for any room in 
your house, or the house of a friend. 
At your jeweler’s there is a Seth 
Thomas, reasonably priced, that will 
make itself instantly at home. 
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TAMBOUR No. 18—Charming in every detail of design and dec- 


a 


December 
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@ 
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oration, lending itself admirably to the mirrored Adam interior. 


ESSEX — (top of page) In- 
laid mahogany case. 9% 
inches high. 8-day move- 
ment, $24. 


TAMBOUR No. 18— 
Mahogany or American 
Walnut case. 9 inches high, 
2044 inch base. Silvered 
dial, $33. With raised 
bronze numerals, $38. 


CHIME No. 95—Two- 
tone mahogany case. 11 
inches high. Compact 
chime movement sounds 
every quarter hour. Sil- 
vered dial, $50. With 
raised bronze numerals, 


$55. Mahogany bracket, $4. 


SETH THOMAS CLOC 


SALEM 


Prices are 10% higher in the Far West; 
30% higher in Canada 
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e superintendent, being the heay- 
th him I visited every working face 
y miner. 

not have an especially inspiring 
salking to his men. I remember 
me miner, Abe Sikes by name, with 


a huckleberry miner,’’ he said as 
walking up the track to the face. 

as hard at work drilling a hole for 
dis laborer was loading a car with 
aey both stopped work when we 
she car and looked at us. 

), Abe,” I said cheerfully. 

, ” 


you making out?”’ 

This is a tough place.” 
thick is your coal?” 
oked up at the roof. 
r seven feet.’’ 
ix feet tall. It’s more than a foot 
y head to the roof and I’m stand- 
ne track, another foot. You got 
5 of coal, Abe.” 
ye I have.” 
jis Mr. Moore, Abe, the new mana- 
/ superintendent said. 
w him,” Abe replied. 

many cars do you load a day?” 
or five.” 
1 you load any more or do you 
je cars you need?”’ 
all the cars I need. They’re al- 
iwding cars on me. I’m what they 
ickleberry miner.” 
};is a huckleberry miner?”’ I asked, 


med his drill around idly and con- 
did not know. 

burse you don’t. You’re not a 
‘ry miner. You can cut as much 
yone. Weare all of us huckleserry 
lg or other if we want to think 
, of ourselves. Get that idea out of 
J. I know a man whose greatest 
is to write stories and he does 
wries, but because he can’t sell 


{oes not think he’s a huckleberry. 


. But we're interested in coal 
‘ou got a good place—a mighty 
‘e. How many holes do you drill 


|, or eight.” 

‘time do you go home?” 

"t carry my watch.” 

Il you—one o’clock.” 

t then.” 

don’t you stay in an hour longer, 
or three more holes and load two 
#3 every day? Think how much 
4 you’d draw every two weeks.”’ 
n’t thought of that.’ 

now that you have thought of it, 
lo it?” 


mail watch your tally. You keep 
he in good shape, Abe—track in 


s to Strong Language 


months we touched the thousand- 
| mark. Everyone on the job was 
‘Word went up and down the line; 
‘otive engineer spoke to me about 
trip to the mines; the weigh- 
vas happy, and Mr. Grady sent 
jugh cigars to give every employe 


side superintendent—I’ll have to 
t fellow—Charlie, we’ll call him— 
tate smoker, criticized the brand, 
ity just exclaimed, ‘‘Great day, 
ad a box like them.”’ Charlie left 
| ter that and was succeeded by an 
man whose strongest expression 
miny Pelter.’’ But he was a good 
jan, 

elieve in swearing? As a general 
m,no. Did I ever swear? Well, 
; again as a general 


i has to let go or blow up. I know 

chmen who are in the game, and I 
4d them swear. Hot pup—how 
i swear! But I never knew of an 
ng a ton of coal. 


THE SATURDAY 


When I had been with South Point two 
years, with the tonnage increasing every 
month, the opening of a new tract of land 
came up. We had reached the limit of 
compressed air for power and I determined 
to try electricity. I wrote to a large elec- 
trical manufacturing company and they 
sent on one of their experts. I showed him 
our data and together for two days we 
went over the ground and figured. At the 
end of that time I had a requisition made 
out calling for a high-speed engine direct 
connected to the armature of a direct- 
current generator, a locomotive, two geared 
hoists and two pumps—and sent it to Mr. 
Grady and waited for action. 

I did not have to wait long. He came 
down the next morning and he had my 
requisition with him. 

With a humorous smile he drew it out of 
his pocket after we were seated and going 
good, and asked what I had up my sleeve 
now. I explained to him fully. He listened 
attentively. 

“T’ll order your stuff today when I get 
back to my office,’’ he said. 

That’s the kind of man he was. No one 
ever had better backing than he gave to me. 


Jake’s Promotion 


The next thing to get was an electrical 
engineer, because this first installation was 
to be only a beginning in that line. I had 
a picture in my mind of the complete elec- 
trification of South Point, in and out, ex- 
cept the steam-locomotive roads. The news 
got around somehow. I received several 
applications by mail and one in person from 
an employe, a hoisting engineer by the 
name of Jake. He came to my office and 
made it. 

“Where did you learn anything about 
electricity, Jake?’’ I asked him, to recover 
from my surprise. 

“T’m an I. C. S. man,” he answered. 

““You’re a union man, too, aren’t you?” 

ENGR Bye 

“You make pretty rabid speeches in 
union meetings, don’t you?”’ 

aa CS Siieee 

“You have alluded to me as a slave 
driver, haven’t you?” 

Ses sing 

Jake’s eyes were getting larger. I could 
see that he was wondering where I got this 
information. 

“Do you really think I am a slave driver, 
Jake?” 

“Well, you’re a pretty hard driver.” 

“Did I ever drive you—wait—or did you 
ever hear of my driving any employe of the 
South Point?” 

“No, sir, but si 

“Hold on a minute. I want you and me 
to get on a footing on this job. It won’t be 
much at first, but it’s going to lead up to 
something big. If I give it to you, you’re 
going to be a boss. Have you considered 
that?” 

= OSs Sire 

““A boss, Jake, leads a more or less lonely 
life. A boss that seeks popularity is a flat 
failure. But a boss can gain the confidence 
of his men by always—always—keeping 
his promises to them and giving them a 
square deal and playing no favorites. Do 
you understand that?” 


“T think I do. I think I am built that | 


” 


way. 

“‘T hope you are, for, Jake, I’m going to 

give you the job. All I ask is that you con- 

tinue to be as fervent in spirit as you have 

been, and transfer your allegiance from the 

union tothe South Point. Can youdothat?”’ 
[SY esssir-e cank 


“T believe it. I believe it enough to try | 


you. It’s up to you from now on. Pick 
out two men that you would like to have 


with you as helpers and we'll arrange a nook | 


in the machine shop for you for the pres- 
ent.” 


i nodded and smiled at him, signifying | 
that the interview was over. Jake hesitated. 


I knew what he wanted to ask about, and 
had to pick up some papers before he turned 
and went out, after thanking me for his 
promotion. 


I read Jake right. He became one of our | 
Like a. 


best and most faithful officials. 
stationary steam engine, he needed a gov- 


ernor attached to him to hold him at a | 


constant speed and keep him from running 
away; but he was always on hand, always 
ready, kept his equipment in order and 
got along with his men after they became 
used to his energetic ways. 

The work was swinging along so well now 
that I went home on Saturday to spend the 
day and Sunday with my mother and 
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“flave these 


startl 
acts 


193 


ng 


I 


occurred to you: 


1 


world. 


Me 


Oral hygiene (care of the mouth and teeth) is practised 
more generally in America than anywhere else in the 


And for years now, millions of people have been 
using many kinds of dentifrices and mild antiseptics 


as mouth-washes—to maintain a clean, healthy condition 
of the mouth, and thus prevent dreaded gum infections. 


3 


Nevertheless, the highest dental authorities state that 
there is vastly more mouth and gum infection in this 


country than there was twenty years ago—even allowing 
for our normal increase in population. 


The explanation is not hard 
to find. Government lab- 
oratories report that the 
great majority of so- 
called mild antiseptics 
used as mouth-washes ® 
have practically no germ- 

killing power whatever. In some few 
cases they retard the growth of the 
stubborn germs that produce gum 
infections. But actual &é/ling is nec- 
essary to really prevent the slow, 
insidious, almost unnoticeable 
spreading of infection from one 
tooth to another. 


“i 


Until recently, all of the solutions 
recognized as powerful germ de- 
stroyers were unfortunately deadly, 
caustic poisons which could not be 
used in the mouth without injuring 
its highly sensitive lining. 


Now, however, there is a safe anti- 
septic that provides actual, germ-free 
cleanliness wherever used. It has been 
hailed by leading 
physicians and dental 
surgeons asa godsend 
to humanity. It is 
called Zonite and here 


A Powerful yet Ne 
3} %m Destroyer Disinfec 


The unusual deo- 
dorant properties 
of Zonite make it 
unequalled as a 
corrective of bad 
breath (halitosis) 
arising from condi- 
tions in the mouth. 


= 4 


ZONITE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
342 Madison Ave., New York City. 


Please send me free copy of the Zonite hand- 
book on the use of antiseptics in the home. 


is the remarkable thing 
about it— 


although much more 
powerful a germ-killer 
and preventive of infec- 
tion than pure carbolic 
acid, it is absolutely non-poison- 
ous and, when used as directed, 
non-injurious to the most delicate 
of human tissues. 


Nothing has been added to Zonite 
to give it a pleasant flavor at the 
expense of weakening its remarkable 
germicidal power. It affords protec- 
tion not only against gum infections 
but also against contagious diseases 
such as colds, influenza, tonsilitis, 
septic sore throat and diphtheria—all 
caused by germs which enter the 
system through the nose or mouth. 


Learn more about this powerful but 
safe antiseptic by sending for the 
new Zonite handbook on the use 
of antiseptics. It’s free of course— 
simply mail us the coupon below. 
Zonite Products Company, 342 
Madison Ave., New York City. (In 
Canada—165 Dufferin St., Toronto.) 


In bottles, at all 
reliable druggists 
—$.50 and $1.00 
—slightly higher 
in Canada. 


Pie) 
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An excellent 


Gift for 
“Merry Christmas” 


HANDSOME, de luxe, leather 

bound A-Line-A-Day Book. It 
starts a delightful habit which is 
growing increasingly popular and 
fashionable. It builds up a brief, 
fascinating record of thoughts and 
events which its owner immensely 
enjoys reading over and wouldn’t 
part with for any money. 


Fascinating record of five 
years day by day 


AN A-LINE-A-DAY Book is not an 
ordinary diary. It is much easier to 
keep and much more interesting. 
Instead of lasting only one year, it 
lasts for five. Each page is divided 
into five convenient spaces. Each 
space represents the same day for 
five consecutive years. What you 
wrote a year ago today is on the 
same page and just above what you 
write today. (See specimen page). 

There is spice in keeping an A- 
Line-A-Day, too. Into it may go 
things you would not dream of tell- 
ing. That’s why some models are 
furnished with lock and key. 

Use Ward’s A-Line-A-Day Book for re- 
cording practically anything you wish— 
travels, weather, crops, home events; to 


remind you of future business or social 
engagements. Use as prizes and gifts. 

Prices: $1.00 to $6.00 without locks, 
$3.50 to $25.00 with locks; bindings from 
modest black cloth to handsome de luxe 
leather. Atstationeryordepartmentstores, 
gift shops or direct. 


Send for circular 


THOUSANDS of people use A-Line-A- 
Days. Start one yourself. Give them for 
Christmas. Write today for descriptive cir- 
cular. If ordering direct, enclose check or 
money order. Money back if not satisfied. 


SAMUEL WARD MANUFACTURING CO. 
299 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturers of WardWove 
Quality Writing Papers 


Specimen page 
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THE SATURDAY 


father. The one thing in their greeting that 
made me feel happy was the apparent fact 


| that I was still their boy. We sat with our 


| so, in the snoot. 
| bloody. Angeeleo heem yell loud, ‘Son of 


A-LINE-A-DAY 
weciereneo BBO OK verve wane 


A. five year comparative record 


| heads together all day and talked. I had 


one of mother’s meals for my supper. Again 
I brought up the subject of their moving. 

“There’s a large house at South Point 
empty,” I told them. ‘It’s my house. 
And I have to board out.” 

“Why not get some gir-rl to live in it 
with you and keep house and make the 
beds and cook and i 

“Mother, I am surprised at your sug- 
gesting such a thing.” 

“You do not understand. The gir-rl I 
mean would be your wife.” 

“Oh!” I was knocked out. 

“Tt’s a good idea. Better than having 
us around,” dad said. “‘ You and I wouldn’t 


' get along. I’m a union man.” 


“Are you, dad?” 

“Of course I am. Why shouldn’t I be?” 

I did not know of any reason why he 
should not be, but the idea made me feel 
queer. It took a little conceit out of me, 
which probably is a very good thing to have 
done once in a while. 

“‘T don’t know any girls,’’ I remonstrated. 

“There’s plenty of them around. You'll 
meet one some day.” 

“*T haven’t time.” 

“Tt doesn’t take time, laddie,’’ mother 
said softly. 

I went back to South Point a wiser man. 
It took me two days to get up steam again, 
to get going. But later on it helped me 
make a decision in a grievance case and 


| settle it. 


Domestic Relations 


The grievance committee sent word to 


| me one day that they would like to meet 


me that afternoon at three o’clock. I sig- 
nified my willingness to meet them. At the 
hour mentioned they filed into my office, 
three of them. 

““What’s the trouble, boys?” I asked as 
they sat down. 

“No much trouble. 
Nichols, heem lick Angeeleo, 
name out of his mouth. 

“What did he lick him for?” I inquired. 

The speaker shrugged his shoulders and 
spread out his hands. 

“‘T don’t know. It was like this. Angeeleo 
heem work upin Number Two Drift. Heem 


Little bit. Nick 
” rolling the 


| got a good-looking wife, very good-looking. 
This other man, Nick Nichols, heem live 


in next company house by Angeeleo. Got 
wife; not so very good look—big, fat, like 


| this,’’ imitating a barrel-like girth with his 


hands and arms. “Nick all time weenking 
at Angeeleo’s wife on back porch. Heem 
work in same drift. Heem son of a gun.” 


| “Never mind,’ I interposed. “‘Let’s 
have the facts.” 
““Angeeleo heem get mad. Ask Nick 


| why always weenk at his wife, this way,” 


winking. ‘‘Nick tell heem go to hell. An- 


, geeleo say no like go to hell. Pick up drill 


and hit Nick. Nick hit heem with his fist, 
Make Angeeleo much 


“wan ” 


knock heem down. Nick get up and hit 
Angeeleo again, knock him down and jump 
on top of heem and choke heem.”’ 

“Where does a grievance against the 
company come in?”’ I asked. 

“Well, Nick heem live in company house 
next to Angeeleo, work in same place next 
to Angeeleo; we demand you discharge 
Nick.” 

“What for? Licking Angelo or winking 
at his wife?”’ 

“T don’t know. What you will.” 

“Ts Nick married?” 

eavGs eSine 

“Got any children?”’ 

“Plenty children. Maybe ten.” 

‘*See here,’’ I cried sternly, “‘you ask me 
to discharge a man with a wife and ten 
children? Who’s going to feed them, you 
or the union?”’ 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“T don’t know. Nick’s wife, heem better 
not to eat, one, maybe two weeks; too fat.” 
“But the children? Are they too fat?”’ 

“Nice little children, like this,” moving 
his hand upward in a slant and smiling. 

“And Angelo was fighting in the mines; 
that’s against the law. Why not discharge 
him too?” 

They whispered together. I waited. I 
did not believe their grievance had the full 
sanction of their local. While some of the 
grievances they presented were real to them 
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and sometimes real ones in fact, this one 
looked fishy, as if it had been jammed 
through the meeting when the friends of 
Angelo had a majority present. That ulti- 
mately proved to be the case, for after they 
had whispered together some time they an- 
nounced that they would go back to the 
local for further instruction. I never heard 
of it again. 

This may seem to be an extreme case. 
It is. How is this?—the grievance com- 
mittee at a certain date demanded the dis- 
charge, blacklisting and eviction from the 
company house in which he lived of one 
Andrew Urban by name, a miner, or the 
men would strike, and gave no reason for 
their demands. 

I argued with them all day and finally 
told them flatly: ‘‘We will not discharge 
Urban. You will have to strike. You have 
given no valid reason for asking his dis- 
charge. You have given no reason, and 
refuse to give any. You only make a de- 
mand that we discharge him. Coal business 
is good, never better. You are making 
money and we are making money. Go back 
to your local and tell them all I have told 
you during our meeting.” 

They went back, and that grievance was 
dismissed. I learned afterward that Urban 
was accused of telling union secrets to one 
of our bosses, something we never encour- 
aged or wanted. Until after Jake’s promo- 
tion we had had a paid secret source of 


_information, but it proved to be more harm- 


ful than good. 

The electrical installation was an im- 
mediate success. It doomed the much- 
abused mine mule. He accepted it philo- 
sophically. He enjoyed roaming around the 
field set apart for his use and kicking at his 
mates more than dragging around heavy 
mine cars in the darkness, the curses of his 
drivers and the sting of their whips. 

We had several steam-locomotive hauls 
inside. While they did good work, the gases 
from them were hard to handle and keep 
out of the main air currents. I wrote Mr. 
Grady a long letter suggesting further in- 
stallation of the electric power, to do away 
with them. He approved. 

Jake put a gang of men at work drilling 
holes in the roof to hold the hangers for the 
trolley wire; another gang drilling holes in 
the ends of the T rails to fasten the bonds 
in. Two electric locomotives were ordered, 
and when they came they were put to work. 
Another success. We had to build a shop 
for Jake, as the electrical equipment grew 
in size and numbers. Jake was working 
harder than I was, and whenever I met 
him I saw that unasked question in his 
eyes—how did I know he had called me a 
slave driver? He was now one himself. 
All of us are, I suppose. If we are not the 
driver we are the driven. Some persons 
add the word slave for emphasis. 


Turkey Dinners for All 


Naturally all this had its effect on the 
daily tonnage. When we reached a total 
output in one month of fifty thousand tons 
Mr. Grady told me he wanted to celebrate 
by giving a turkey dinner to all our em- 
ployes. Gosh! That was out of my line. I 
thought of the words of my mother. I real- 
ized then that perhaps I did need a wife. 

The wife of the bank cashier of the town 
came to my rescue. 

“JT ean handle that for you or tell you 
how to handle it,’’ she said, when I spoke 
to her and her husband one evening of my 
perplexity while calling on them. ‘‘ There 
are two churches in this town. One has a 
Ladies’ Guild and the other has a Ladies’ 
Aid. I belong to the guild. Ill put the 
turkey supper before them. We will serve 
it and let you know how much it will cost. 
How many men do you employ?” 

“Eleven hundred.” 

“leven hundred turkey dinners,’ her 
husband laughed. 

She called a joint meeting of the two 
societies. Neither church had room enough 
to serve so many at once. 

‘Hire Miller’s Hall,” I suggested. 

And that is where we had it. 

Mr. Grady came down the evening of the 
affair. The men assembled early and 
crowded the halls and stairway. All the 
women of the town, young and old, were 
present and brought roasted turkey, mashed 
potatoes, bread, butter, jams, jellies, pick- 
les, cranberry sauce and coffee. The 
announcement that supper was served de- 
peopled the stairway and halls and crowded 
the main hall. They were all seated with 
little confusion. Jim Casey and Charlie 
Yochum, the clowns among the South Point 


men, were dressed in the costum 
names indicate. Their antics and s 
kept the crowd in good humor, and 
interfere with their eating. The dir 
much enjoyed and unique in the a 
coal mining at that time. It migh 
a panacea for theills and misunderst 
among the coal-mining fraternity 
One company, indeed, is using it, 
Jim Casey was the hoisting engir 
long slope. I seldom passed his engi 
without visiting him to listen to } 
ments and to smell the pork chops 
he was warming for lunch on the he 
cylinder. Another one I enjoyed 
was Danny Titus, the hydraulic 
the washery. It was his work - 
down the coal from the face of { 
bank into the chutes, or trough 
which it ran into the screens. H 
hose at work throwing heavy str 
water against the coal to cut it 
was apt to get wet at any tire, 
ways had a small fire burning in 
made sheet-iron stove in his ho 
shanty and toasted his homemac 
over it. How good it smelled! Jj 
made me hungry, and I have eat« 
slices, summer and winter, with 
winter sitting close to his fire and 
mer standing outside and watel 
water cut down the hard bank. — 
The demands the mines were ni 
ing on our power necessitated the 
of a new and modern boiler pl 
seemed that we were always buildi 
thing to keep up with our const; 
creasing tonnage. We had just bo 
large and one small steam locom: 
our outside haul, following the ; 
plant, and now a new boiler plant 
perative. : ; 


Gratifying Savings 


After due preparation and stu | 
type of boiler we considered best: 
to our needs, two drum water tu} 
ordered and the work on the fou! 
begun. In eight months they were¢ 
and cut in on the steam line ang 
plant condemned. In fourteen mi 
saving paid for the new plant. | 

Electricity now had first call, 
mands for current over our feed 1) 
outrun the capacity of our generat} 
other new plant! What would M 
say? et 

This is what he said: ‘Take th! 
the horns, Phil. Figure out youn) 
maximum consumption and buy ¢ 
and generator large enough to | 
you.” a 
» It is easy to spend money for ell 
when you are making money, antt 
wise not to spend it when you « 
out the larger returns and econti 
spending will give you. We werel 
uphill. The plotted curves of ov 
cost continued satisfactory. W! 
The breaker. | 

I visited H. W. one day and |! 
advice. t 

‘Do this, Phil,’’ he answered, v2 
ently I laid my question before hi 
doing it. We are both inside rae 
outside men. I got hold of a brea 
a year ago and sent him throug! 
breakers. I shy at experts genel 
this fellow is a real one. The ra 
for us have paid us big. He has} 
the tonnage of domestic sizes enor 
way beyond anything I thought 
He’s about through with us. Tl 
down to you. We pay him so mi 

It was the best money we ey 
When I saw the gradual increasi) 
of egg, stove and chestnut.coal Ifel} 
of myself that this work had not | 
sooner. These sizes mounted an! 
mounting as he changed chute 
screen meshes and adjusted the? 
ground down the lump coal. I} 
as an understudy a bright your) 
learn his methods. Without lo} 


come increased a considerable a1 
What next? a | 

I climbed up into the hills suf 
our mine openings to consider the! 
The complexities of South Poin) 
creasing. There was so much to 
the constant opening of new : 
poor or too thin to have been 
earlier date; the close inspect 
manufactured product calling fo! 
better methods of preparation i@ 
ing; the exactions of the union;? 
tions of my own making; and as? 
(Continued on Page 


ontinued from Page 194) 
Jomerate bowlder behind which a 
taken root in a crevice and whose 
Jhaded me, I could look down 
the leaves and branches of the 
wing farther down, and peer over 
Jders, some of them as large as an 
lding, and see the trains of loaded 
going to the breaker with one 
jew, strutting locomotives pulling 
/d another train of empty cars re- 
othe mines. With the sun flooding 
, 1 thought that here was the same 
ng down on it that was shining on 
coal when it was in the process of 
(med by a Hand that is greater than 
d, formed for just this purpose of 
(nd furnishing power to the nation. 
ysfelt better after having spent an 
ne in the hills among the rocks 
3. I have solved more abstruse 
up there than when sitting before 
‘in my office. True, my mind often 
11, but after a period of this I was 
yjle to take up vital things again 
(ire, What next? 
you’re not married yet, Phil,’’ my 
eproached me one Sunday w.2.ile 


ler. ; 
I shook my head. “No. I’m 
iat.” 

king?’”’ Dad laughed. ‘You'll not 
think when you meet the right 


Jas right. Mr. Grady came down 
jin his new automobile. It was a 
{1 machine at a time when they 
\jwelty. His wife was with him and 
+ her a schoolgirl friend. Her name 
1s it really matter?—let’s call her 
felt my heart quicken its beats, 
nm it ever did when in danger or 
st a particularly good tonnage 
‘t, when I saw her. 


4q New Acquaintance 


A name to conjure with. Mrs. 
jid she wanted to visit the mines; 


rady had the first answer. “ Will 
(kat him.” He laughed. 

atinside. We rode in on top of the 
hotor and I kept up a running ex- 
i. until we had reached the top of 
1 slope—as far as the motor went. 
ily helped Mrs. Grady climb off, 
ied, or tried to, Miss Isola, but she 
(.own before I was ready. 
s\od at the top of the slope, the apex, 
hed trips of cars being hoisted over 


ve you come up to dinner Tuesday 
ean play afterward.” 
wk you. I shall be most happy to 


i! I had always considered it es- 
‘a woman’s game. What business 
arning to play it? I saw Isola 
zt me. I should have to learn it, 
ehe bridge face and spread out in 
43from much sitting, as it had been 
| bridge players do. 

\lked down the slope. 

> knuckle to them, Phil,” Mr. 
jhispered. ‘‘Treat them the same 
( were going to can them. Smear 
4S with coal dirt.” 

4 onfused by this advice and did not 
Isola and I became very well 
ad and I saw her go with regret, 
parting words, ‘‘Tuesday next,” 
ently in my ears. 

a later, coming out of my office on 
0 the mines, I heard someone call, 
scotty.” 

¢ ot heard that old name of mine in 
\turned and saw a well-built man 
tme. I knew him at once. 
illavary!”’ I cried. Slip, the com- 
1 f my boyhood at the Big Shaft; 
‘chenemy of the good old days. 
wg How’s tricks?” 

S good. It must be rolling in 
Ware, Scotty, the same as O’Shan- 
said with an ingratiating smile. 
\nnon?” I asked. ‘‘I never heard 
: t you though? 


ring in riches O’Shannon is now, 
wife and six childers, three pigs and 
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Ilaughed. ‘“‘I haven’t his kind of riches.” 

““That’s bad.” 

“Where’s Briney?”’ 

“Dead.” 

“And Reese T.?” 

“They retired him. Got a job for me, 
Scotty?” 

‘“What kind of a job, Slip?” 

By this time we were facing each other 
and shaking hands. I scrutinized his face 
and saw that its landmark was gone. He 
had had a harelip when a boy. 

“T had that operated on five years ago,” 
he said. ‘‘They crushed the roof of my 
mouth and made a good job out of me.” 

“T’m glad to see you again.” 

“I’m looking for a inside foreman’s job, 
Phil, but I’ll take any kind. Here’s my 
certificate.”” He handed it to me. ‘You 
know, Scotty, when I saw you climbing so 
fast I took a tumble to myself and began to 
study—and here I am.” 

I detected the exultant tone of his voice. 

“Good boy, Slip. Your job is ready and 
waiting. When do you want to start?”’ 

“e Now.” 

“All right. Your salary has begun. I’m 
proud of you. I expect much of you and I 
know you will be a great help to me. We 
are opening new veins right along. I know 
the one that I’ll put you in. Come on and 
I’ll take you there.” 

“And so help me, if any huckleberry on 
the job says anything against Scotty Moore 
I'll beat his brains out.”’ 

I smiled at his earnestness. Slip Gilla- 
vary! One of the best foremen I ever had, 
and today holding a much higher job. 
Handicapped, but he had overcome it. I 
came to rely greatly on his judgment. 

Strikes came at the regular intervals that 
have now passed into mining history, and 
with each strike came increased wages and 
increased costs of mining. The figures 
mounted higher and higher. The selling 
price had to be raised. However, it gave 
the operators one advantage. With in- 
creased prices they were enabled to work 
thin, dirty veins of coal at a profit and buy 
the necessary equipment to mine the coal 
and clean it of its refuse. 

I know it is customary to rail at the 
amount of rock in coal. But my experience 
has been that all the large operators, 
whether grouped companies or individuals 
with a large tonnage, do clean their coal. 
That a few of them do not is no fault of 
theirs. 

We had increased our tonnage. It 
seemed to be reaching a final top. It had 
passed the three-thousand-tons-a-day mark 
and was rushing toward four thousand. To 
maintain that amount of daily output re- 
quired a constant development of new terri- 
tory, constant work. 


A Happy Family 


Shorty, the one of the old originals who 
had stuck, was getting more pessimistic 
daily. He was inclined to pessimism and I 
began to have the opinion that it was a 
good thing to have a pessimist on the job 
to steady things up. He continued to fold 
himself together and ejaculate ‘‘ Great day; 
I wish I was rich,” and prove his use in 
many ways. 

We had advanced day men and miners 
to salaried jobs, making sectional foremen 
out of them. Many of these were of foreign 
birth, and with our constant expansion we 
had many new miners of different nationali- 
ties. The experiment, begun by training 
one man to pass the examination necessary 
to get a certificate, worked so well that we 
continued, picking out our most capable 
miners for the jobs. They made earnest 
bosses and handled their work and the men 
under them with good judgment. Naturally 
their experience as miners helped them in 
their work. 

South Point had finally acquired a mo- 
mentum of its own. But it takes more 
power, as I found out, to keep up a high 
speed than a low speed. We were going at 
high speed and doing it easily and without 
apparent effort. The effort, however, was a 
constant. It was not visible or in evidence. 
It lay wholly within the organization that 
surrounded me. They largely supplied it. 
No one man is capable of doing all the work 
alone. ’ 

It was a friendly, harmonious organiza- 
tion. Among its component parts were 
plenty of odd lots, but I managed to keep 
them working together. The discussions in 
my office were at times heated, but seldom 
disagreeable. When Shorty, for instance, 
acquired a certain amount of temperature 
in debating his side and acted as if he were 
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getting above a cherry red, I handed him a 
cigar. While he bit off the end and lighted 
it the mercury descended rapidly and the 
discussion was resumed along less tense 
lines. 

It was all toward one end—tonnage and 
costs. One section foreman might want to 
start a new slope. His foreman located it 
in a different place, citing elevation and the 
contour of the vein. The mining engineer 
then had to decide the question. The mod- 
ern days had practically eliminated all 
chance. You knew before you started on a 
ee project practically where you would 
and. 

There is a fascination about mining that 
never palls. There is always something new 
coming up. The latest idea of today may 
be obsolete tomorrow, superseded by a bet- 
ter idea. To win, one must keep up. Slate 
pickers and mules, necessary in the good 
old days, were being relegated to the back- 
ground by jigs and other devices to clean, 
and by electric motors to haul the coal. 
Steam, except for generating purposes, and 
air were being slowly driven out by elec- 
tricity. 

Electricity was the salvation of South 
Point, where the distances to move coal 
were great and the elevations to pump 
water over were high. Drainage tunnels 
cut through hundreds of feet of solid rock 
took the place of long and expensive pipe 
lines and the water flowed out by gravity. 


Breaking the News 


But for all the achievement, there was 
one thing lacking. I was on the way toward 
finding it—getting closer to the goal—be- 
coming an expert bridge player—wearing 
an uncomfortable kind of clothes because 
other men wore the same kind— doing many 
things I did not particularly enjoy doing, 
but doing them cheerfully and willingly be- 
cause—well, because Isola enjoyed doing 


them and wanted me to do them, and I had | 


arrived at that state of mind when I was 
willing to do anything to please her; and 
ready at last to make a confidante of my 
mother. 

“‘T have found her, mother,’”’ I said to her 
the first thing. 

“Have you, laddie?”’ she asked. ‘‘Have 
you asked her?’’ 

oe No.”’ 

““ How long have you known her?”’ 

“Over a year.” 

“Do you love her, Phil?’’ 

I nodded. 

““And her name?” 

“Tsola.”’ 

““A strange name. I’d like to see her.” 

“You will tomorrow. She has promised 
to come with me to visit you. She wants to 
see you and dad.” 

“Then all that remains for you to do, my 
boy, is to ask her to be your wife. I hope 
I shall like her,”’ wistfully. 

“You will, and she you.” 

Mother nodded her head slowly. 

“‘T shall be glad to see you married before 
I go. Daddy and I are getting old. A man 
needs a woman—a good woman—to keep 


him away from harm. And Isola must be | 


that kind of a woman to have attracted 
you, you who have waited all these years. 
We have talked it over often, father and I. 
I am glad, glad. So will he be. Let me tell 


him when he wakes up.” She sighed con- | 
tentedly. ‘‘ You have been a good son. We | 


have watched your advance. It is beyond 
anything that we dared or hoped.” 

Dad came into the room, slightly bent 
over with much work, his hands knotted by 
the drill and shovel. He looked keenly at 
both of us and sat down. Mother waited. I 
drew my chair close to his. In a calm voice 
she told him what I had told her. 


$12.50 


for this suit or 
a topcoat of 


\oyar 


Extra-wear Cloth 


A NOGAR two-piece suit is the most 
serviceable suit made. 

Strong enough for a work suit, neat 
enough for a business suit, ideal for gun- 
ning, fishing and motoring. In various 
styles at $12.50 and $13.35. 

Made of the famous NOGAR extra- 


wear cloth, a specially processed, strongly 


| woven, hard-surface fabric that is as near 


Won’t show 
Treated to 


tear-proof as cloth can be. 
dirt or ignite from sparks. 
repel water. 

Nothing like it for mechanics, mill 
workers, farmers, chauffeurs, delivery 
men or any man whose work is hard on 
clothes. 


NOGAR topcoats are made of the same 
material and are a snappy topcoat and 
raincoat in one. Handy knockabout gar- 
ments that can’t be beat for motor wear. 
Belted in back or all around. 


Write for booklet showing styles of suits 


| and coats. 


He lis- | 


tened without comment and when she had | 


finished reached out his hand and took mine 
in his. 


Isola visited them the next morning. 


I was her proud escort. She saw the wor- | 


ship in my eyes as [| introduced her to my 
parents, and she stood in front of the two, 
holding each of them by the hand and let 
them look at her. I took hold of her hand 
that held mother’s. 

“Tsola promised last night to be my 
wife,’’ I said. 

‘‘She would; she would,” dad said; and 
mother kissed her. 

Oh, dad! ; 

After all, that achievement was better 
than the improvements, the modernization 
and the building up of the great tonnage 


for South Point. I had gained more, much | 
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more; I had gained Isola. 


Agents make S10 to 
$30 a day 


selling NOGAR Clothes in their spare time or 
regularly. 

A wonderful opportunity for high grade men 
to earn high pay where territory is open. Write 
at once for further information. 


Nogar Clothing Mfg. Co. 
Dept. S-5, Reading, Pa. 


CLOTHES 
‘‘Made to stand the gaff”’ 
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Age is not measured by Years 
if you form the habit of Internal Cleanliness 


BUNDANT energy, in spite 
of years, youthful spirits 
and the cheery, comfortable 
feeling of health—these are the 
rewards of internal cleanliness. 
With internal cleanliness (free- 
dom from faulty elimination) 
you can carry youthfulness well 
into later life. 


Theeminent scientist, Metchni- 
koff, discovered that old age is 
principally due to poisons orig- 
inating in the intestinal tract. 
Like the dropping water that 
wears away the stone, the con- 
tinued action of these poisons 
enfeebles the body. Intestinal 
poisons favor the advance of 
many ailments to which older 
people especially are subject. 
Ultimately they may lead to 
grave organic diseases. 


Value of Lubrication 


After middle life the natural 
lubricating fluid in the intes- 
tines is often deficient in both 
quantity and quality. A lubricant 
is needed to keep the poisonous 
food waste soft and moving. 
Nujol is such a lubricant. Un- 
like laxatives,which irritate and 
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btNujol 


Nujol 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


For Internal Cleanliness 


inflame the intestinal walls, 
Nujol simply lubricates and 
softens the food waste. Thus 
it insures regular and thorough 
elimination. 


Keep youthful by maintaining 
internal cleanliness through the 
regular use of Nujol. It is used 
in leading hospitals and rec- 
ommended by physicians all 
over the world for people of 
all ages. 


You women who guard the wel- 
fare of the family! You should 
see to it that the older people, 
the children, and yourself use 
this harmless but effective 
means to internal cleanliness 


and lasting health. 


Hundreds of thousands of 
people are taking Nujol not 
only to overcome, but to prevent 
faulty elimination; because like 
pure water Nujol is harmless. 
It may be taken as regularly as 
you wash your face or brush 
your teeth. Nujol makes in- 
ternal cleanliness a habit—the 
healthiest habit in the world. 
For sale by all druggists. Made 
by Nujol Laboratories, 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey). 


Tested and approved by the Good 
Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, 
Sanitation and Health 


Patt ee er 


4-DAY TRIAL FREE! 
Nujol, Room 831X,7 Hanover Sq., N.Y. 


For this coupon and 10c (stamps or coin) to cover 
packing and postage, send trial bottle and 16 page 
booklet, ‘‘ Internal Cleanliness”: (For booklet 
only, check here O and send without money.) | 


Address... «taysprsha.oyo seuaiint si ost 5a aeettey sighs. « I 
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| MAUKING Al HOTEL FASHIONA 


(Continued from Page 23) 


deciding menus for dinners, buying prizes 
for bridge games. Mah-jongg was not then 
in style. In fact, in these accounts at least 
I enjoyed myself doing everything one 
naturally would expect a social director 
would do. Came more letters, many from 
enthusiastic girls, all anxious to become 
social directors and have a good time, little 
thinking how much more work than play is 
involved. These were all answered person- 
ally, for it would never do to offend the 
least. Callers came, eager to be my assist- 
ants and to learn what training I had had 
to fill such an enviable position. 

My only training was newspaper work— 
in the society department of a metropolitan 
newspaper—and my real duties were then 
and have been ever since to attend to the 
publicity and social promotion. The two go 
hand and hand. 

Obtaining publicity for a hotel is not al- 
together the sinecure it might appear. Be- 
fore I entered the field I was well acquainted 
with the society editors and many of the 


city editors on the various newspapers, and 
frankly considered the task rather a cinch. 
Personal contact has a good deal to do with 
getting stuff over, and I had that, so the rest 
seemed simple. It was more difficult than 
I had anticipated. Daily I would send 
names to each society editor—and there 
were more papers then than there are now— 
and in the morning would scan eagerly the 
social columns, only to find no trace of my 
items. This continued for a few days until 
I wearied of obtaining no results. So I took 
a day off and visited personally all the so- 
ciety editors, returning at least a wiser if not 
a better social director. There were various 
reasons why my stuff had failed to appear. 
The form in which I was sending it did not 
altogether appeal to the esthetic eye of one 
editor. Another made up his page at three 
o’clock, while my material arrived at four. 
Still another was piqued at the particular 
hotel in question because it had failed to al- 
low him to have a charge account. Yet an- 
other had gone to a hotel under the same 
management at a resort, expecting to be 
a non-paying guest, only to find upon his 
return that he had been billed for it and 
dunned for the amount until in desperation 
he came across—probably with very bad 
grace. Another editor objected to the 
names of luncheon hostesses being given 
without those of their guests, one pet trick 
being to use the name of one of a party of 
two, saying ‘“‘ Mrs. Astorfeller entertained a 
party at luncheon yesterday,’’ when the 
“narty’”’ probably consisted of her mother 
or daughter. The same editor believed that 
I was a day behind in my dinner notices— 
that is, that I would include the names of 
those entertaining the night before in the 
list for that night. 


Scarcely a Bed of Roses 


Getting dinner names is not an easy mat- 
ter. Hither it means going to the hotel each 
night around nine o’clock, when usually 
there are more important engagements of 
one’s own to keep, or of calling up Jules— 
every hotel that is a hotel has a Jules, either 
as head waiter or underling—and trying to 
get over the telephone in his broken English 
names that mean nothing to him and less to 
the poor press agent as interpreted by him. 
After puzzling out a few names, minutes 
which seem like hours are spent in convey- 
ing them to the editors via telephone. And 
then the chances are they are not used! 

The life of a press agent is far from being 
a bed of roses! Even luncheon names are 


not to be had every day in the week. The 
name of a woman lunching or dining alone 
with a man cannot be used, as it may turn 
out to be someone other than his wife. 
Think how you would feel if you had spent 
a nice quiet day at Southampton, to learn 
by the morning paper that you had lunched 
that day in town with your husband. You 
would not be human if you had nothing to 
say to your other half about it that evening 
when he returned from a hard business day. 
Such a slip once almost cost me my job, but 
I was very young and inexperienced then. 

Time, patience, smiles, invitations to 
dine occasionally, care in gratifying each 
particular whim of each particular editor— 
and after a while my notices no longer were 
discriminated against and the hotel I rep- 
resented broke into the social columns, 
dearer far to the hotel management than 
paid advertisements of fifty times their size. 
The hotel in time received so many notices 
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that the clippings, furnished by ab 
so much per clip, were done away: 
Hotel publicity is a game in itsell 
persons—though not many, as theg 
jority are as eager for their names 
as hotels are to use them—req 
desk that no mention be made 
rival. This is done for various 
principally for self-protection, a 
columns are used for business 
poses by practically all pho 
modistes, and so on, and once 
appears you may spend the rest of 
making appointments, turning the 
or saying you are out. y 
Nine o’clock is considered none 
by many concerns to begin pester 
guests, for after that they might 
They seldom are, but such firms a 
no chances. There are others, 
who have more definite reasons for 
ment. For instance, a man ora wo 
is suing or being sued for divoree 
sometimes happens these days 
socially élite—and who is not eag 
waylaid by reporters for the lat 
men of prominence in a political or 
way, the knowledge of whose 
would involve requests for intervie: 
of no prominence whose wives pict 
as visiting their old-time towns; 
whose husbands enjoy the same mi 
ceptions; brides and bridegroom: 
sufficient unto themselves, for the 
ing at least. Then there was | 
Mrs. Wealthy, a member of a | 
rich clan, who was being pestered | 
niac of sorts who threatened her i 
and telegrams and made all kin 
predictions if she failed to marry 
fact that she had a perfectly good 
being a matter of little importance 
The news that she was in ‘owl 
leaked out and her admirer arrive 
scene only to be taken into custod| 


Cheap Publicity Stunt 


the time seemed to have worked || 
It was a holiday, one of the fe 
taken, as such a position is pretty. 
a twenty-four-hours-a-day, seve 
week proposition, and some title 
then stopping at a prominent hot 
tering their motor for a trip tot 
when one of the women was h 
claim, ‘“‘Oh, I meant to wear mj 
and-diamond brooch that Aunt 
me, but I left it upstairs. Shalll 
ite 
Like quite an ordinary ma 
band replied, ‘‘ You had bette 
time. We're late already.” | 
were on their way minus the 
_ The publicity man pro tem 


had the city editors on the phi 
them the big news. The lady, w 
movement was being carefull 
these same editors, had lost he 
them in a jewel case in a hir 


no telling the amount involved. 

Soon the lobby was swam 
porters, eager for the least d 
the loss. Fortunately the title 
then well under way or the chan¢ 
would have picked up their 
nates—not to mention the sup 
ing jewels—and made their 
where. The reporters, sincer 
they had a great story, hu 
elaborate on it and the next 
papers all carried on the first 
ing tale of the jewels, with the nal} 
hotel conspicuously featured. 
publicity—had it been true; b 
discovered it wasn’t and ther 
ado and passing the buck. 

Careful readers might have 
away in an inconspicuous inside f 
papers the following morning 
to the effect that the jewels had 
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, not lost or stolen; but this time 
‘el was not mentioned. I was for- 
in having taken the day off. Editors 
ike to be fooled. Who does? 

r, trick stunts are not so much in 
ith press agents now as they used to 
r instance, you no longer read about 
ms being given in the Louis XVI 
/m of the Vandermore for prize dogs, 
‘he Prince of Wales presenting the 
r of the Ritla with the Order of the 
Garter. Editors have grown wiser 
icity writers less foolish. 

‘form of publicity which is perhaps 
st difficult of attainment, and yet 
3 of great value, is that of having a 
entioned in a play or a book. One 
her hotel—usually the one consid- 
> most fashionable by the author— 
| referred to on the stage, but seldom 
) one in which you are interested. 
‘ttainments, such as dances, teas, 
es, lectures, fashion shows, and the 
onsored by hotels serve the double 
of obtaining desirable publicity and 
‘epersons. Such affairs, however, are 
yred by all hotels. The pet slogan of 
“We have nothing to give away,” 
/3 is the unvaried reply to requests 
ee suite for persons who could not 
attract others of their class to the 
o lend the ballroom for a worthy 
yle purpose in which the once so- 
our Hundred are interested, or to 
's social activities with nothing more 
ypes for their success. The fact is 
/ays appreciated that in running a 
‘erhaps even more than in private 
» receives just what one gives and 
ounce more. 


te Charity Dinner Dance 


> expectations of some owners and 
/rs were realized at the start there 
ye little need for publicity, promo- 
propaganda. Fortunately perhaps 
‘welfare of press agents, there are 
ew who expect right from the start 
ooms to be occupied and paid for by 
/ho count and the ballroom rented— 
feel sum—for each night in the 
Jacluding Sunday, also by those of 
Jistinction. A hotel can be proud of 
such is the case within two or three 
/ its opening. 
a happens that a hotel is 
yi by society the minute its doors 
jn, but this is by far the exception 
lally is due to the fact that the 
Ilders are members of the smart set, 
e only too glad to spend their 
jin the delightful pursuit of patron- 
e hotel, realizing as they must that 
te they spend the greater will be 
are in the profits. The manager of a 
this kind usually is a man on the 
/s of society, who knows how to 
he palates of those on the inside. 
‘hotel is indeed fortunate. 
¢ new hotel has a certain advantage 
3 predecessors. All the world is 
1 with a certain amount of curiosity, 
tit the latest thing should become 
is only natural. This is all very 
Jat a class hotel is not interested in 
to the world at large, but to a 
decial clientele, whose bump of 
i seems to be remarkably small. 
3 infinite patience, tact and then 
jfience to convince them that such 
‘is their kind. They are snobs, born 
d, and would rather be bored with 
‘ves at home than be seen some- 
deyond the pale. Once they are 
however—that is, the lunching, 
{dancing set—and there is no keep- 
Nn away, until a newer hotel comes 
scene, which then has its day and 
I gives way to the next. 
| with the hope of getting them 
that hotels open with an invitation 
® lance or one given for the benefit of 
_ This usually is preceded the night 
©y another invitation dinner—this 
| nhewspaper people and hotel men. 
1st be on the right side of the press 
Jusiness, and it is just as well to be 
with one’s confreres. Those 
to the more formal affair compose 
*h-envied social set, and much de- 
Sipon their reception of the invi- 
If their interest has not been 
tly aroused, and they fail to re- 
T to make an appearance, such an 
| bound to be a flivver, and the hotel 
setback. 
Taember one opening to which the 
‘Pople had been invited and many 
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had accepted. <A _ sufficient number of 
society editors and feature writers were 
included to cover the affair in the next 
day’s papers and everything seemed set. 
The hotel was then the latest word in 
up-to-dateness, and even the supercilious 
set seemed momentarily aroused from their 
lethargy. It should have been brilliant, 
but it was a pitiful failure, simply because 
some of those connected with the manage- 
ment had taken pity on a few outsiders 
and invited them to attend—fifty or more— 
enough at all eyents to turn away those 
who were wanted and to give the news- 
paper representatives present quite a wrong 
impression. The affair petered out so that 
when it should have been in full swing 
there were the fifty outsiders, merrily and 
noisily enjoying themselves, and a few 
stray reporters; but the Four Hundred 
had come, seen and gone. It was many 
months before they were coaxed into 
coming again. | 

Once a hotel is officially open to the 
public, especially if it has been well ad- 
vertised as being the latest word in the 
hotel lexicon, there is a certain class of 
people who veritably batter down its doors 
for admission. No matter how often they 
are told there are no vacancies, or how high 
the rates quoted, they refuse to become 
discouraged, but persist in doing their 
utmost to gain admittance where they 
cannot fail to know they are not wanted. 

This class is a source of constant worry 
to all hotel managements, but particularly 
to that of a new one. This group do not 
hesitate to “rush in where angels fear to 
tread,’ but consider it smart to be seen 
in the lobbies and restaurants of the latest 
word. And how they love the lobbies! 
What affectionate farewells and greetings 
take place there among them. They are 
the very bane of a hotel man’s existence 
and he is at his wit’s end to be free of them. 
But free of them he must be or his hotel 
never will be the social asset he desires. 
They keep away the desirable guests, 
among whom the hotel may become known 
gradually as excellent in every respect— 
but not their kind. It may be utilized 
occasionally by them when they are 
anxious to avoid meeting acquaintances— 
which is of little value to the hotel. 

With this group on the wrong side of the 
door, a hotel’s difficulty is half solved. 

Certain names, however, never are used 
for mailing purposes by hotels of good 
standing. These are of persons who live 
at other hotels, as it is deemed unethical 
by the Hotel Men’s Association to solicit 
those living at one hotel to forsake it for 
another. 

I compiled an active list, comparing it 
religiously each day with the names in the 
social columns. In this way I finally ob- 
tained about fifteen thousand names of real 
value. 

Special Affairs 


The favored few on such a list are the 
object of much solicitation on the part of 
hotels during the year. When one opens, 
brochures costing many thousands of dol- 
lars are sent them. These are profusely 
illustrated with photographs of the different 
restaurants as well as plans of guest rooms. 
Rates are seldom quoted, but details of 
decorations and equipments devised for 
the comfort and service of guests are dwelt 
upon at length. To live up to all these 
booklets—and more often they are actual 
books—promise is a task, indeed, but it is 
seldom a hotel fails to make good. 

Expensively engraved announcements 
are issued each fall when these people 
return from their summer homes, calling 
their attention to the desirability of spend- 
ing the winter at such a hotel. No expense 
is spared on these announcements and the 
majority are both elaborate and distinctive. 
It must be difficult for the recipients to 
choose from among them. Announcements, 
not quite so expensive or elaborate, also are 
sent each spring when summer rates take 
effect. 

Invitations, even more elaborate and 
bold in design, are issued on such occasions 
as election night, Hallowe’en, New Year’s 
Eve, the opening in the fall of the main 
restaurant, the opening later in the season 
of the grill. You understand that these 
are not invitations in the real sense of the 
word, but bear the tale of a cover charge 
in the left-hand corner. 

Many ignore such invitations, others de- 
cline and some accept—enough in time so 
that many are turned away, and the ex- 
pression on the countenance of the maitre 
WV hotel and the well-known Cheshire cat are 
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MANY radio owners have 
put up with disturbing 
noises without realizing 
they could be lessened by 
keeping contacts clean. 
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Make ene 


the voice of your Radio 


Tune in quickly with 
Na-Ald Dials 


FOR quick, accurate tun- 
ing, Na-Ald Super-De Luxe 
Dials have proved their 
superiority. By months of 
experimentation, engineers 
and optical experts have 
developed dial graduations 
enabling you to turn to 
exact numbers, without 
eyestrain. 


The generous size knob 
fits your fingers naturally. 
It turns comfortably and 
gives real pleasure in tun- 
ing. And these genuine 
Bakelite Dials, Alden- 
processed, are as beautiful 
as they are satisfactory. 


D 


ISTANT points are brought in clearer with 
more freedom from rasping noises when 


the contact between tubes and sockets is per- 
fect. You can’t have clear radio without clean 
contact. Jt’s the contact that counts. 


Experienced radio owners use Na-Ald De 
Luxe Sockets because the broad dependable 
duo-contact and the clean-easy feature insure 
perfect contact at all times. 


With Na-Ald De Luxe Sockets, corrosion— 
the arch-enemy of clean contact—is easily and 
quickly removed simply by turning the tube 
back and forth in the socket. Thus clean, per- 
fect contact is assured at all times—without 
the bother of removing the tubes and scraping 
the contact surfaces with sandpaper or file. 


Lowest loss and highest insulating qualities 
are insured in Alden Sockets by using Alden 
Processed genuine Bakelite. 


You can obtain Na-Ald Sockets for all tubes 
and dials of different sizes at radio, electrical 
and hardware stores everywhere. Be sure you 
have Na-Ald Sockets and Dials in the set you 
already own, build or buy. De Luxe Sockets 


and Super-DeLuxe Dials, 75c.; 


other Dials 


and Sockets, 35c., 50c., 75c. 
Mail coupon for free booklet “What to Build” 
SEND for free copy of radio booklet ‘“‘ What to Build,” 


ALDEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Dept. E-1, Springfield, Mass. 5 
* Please send free copy of booklet ‘‘What to Buiid,” - 
* showing tested and selected circuits. ‘ 


giving a number of the best selected and tested circuits. 


ALDEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Makers of the famous Na-Ald Sockets and Dials 
Dept. E-1, Springfield, Mass. 


Alden Processed 
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(The FLORSHEIM SHOE 


From the first to the last day’s wear 
FiorsHEIM Shoes satisfy. They give 
loyal service—the kind you will 
enjoy—value for what you pay. 
Most Styles $10 
Gall Booklet, “Styles of the Gimes”” on Request 


THE FlorsHEImM SHOE COMPANY 


Manufacturers CHICAGO 


NS 
The ‘Rialto | § 


x eas ae EN ee ae Sr. “ ee 


DO:-MORE: SHOPPING: FOR-:YOUR:HOME -THIS:XMAS 


‘Your ‘Plumber can offer you 


many suggestions 


VERWHIT 


SANI-SEAT 


HEET-COATED Pyralin seat—all white 
even to its hinges. Spotless in appear- 
ance, inviting, durable. EVERWHITE Sani- 
Seat is the finishing touch to the modern, 
all-white bathroom. Cleaned with a damp 


cloth. Guaranteed five years. 


At Master Plumbers’ only—$12. If not, send us your 
plumber’s name, and we will see that he gets one for you. 


Woodward.wanaer Co 


EverWhite - 
Bath Stool 
Pyralin-covered, sturdy, 
legs are cushion-tippe 
with rubber. Better than 
a bath seat. Can be used 


in or out of tub. A hand- 
some furnishing for any 
bathroom. Price $9.00. 


By the makers of the 
famous Mushroom Parabal 


106-14 Spring Garden St.,Philadelphia,Pa‘ 


Quality Plumbing Specialties Since 1906 
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identical. Reservations are made over the 
telephone only after names are given, and 
then usually they are made in such a way 
that if when the guests arrive they are 
found undesirable they can be gently but 
firmly shown the door. These precautions 
are absolutely essential or a high-class 
hotel soon would lose its class. 

Special letters are sent during horse- 
show week to exhibitors and patrons, urging 
them to utilize the various hotels or to 
spend the week at some particular one—at 
some very particular sum to be made 
known later. Box holders at the opera also 
receive their own special epistles, calling 
their attention to the delights of dining 
before the opera or supping and dancing 
afterward at the above address. 

Girls whose engagements are announced 
in the papers or society magazines are 
written to also and requested to consider 
such a hotel for the wedding or reception— 
if possible, both. 

How our grandmothers must smile to 
themselves as they read accounts of one 
after another wedding taking place in 
hotels, and often within an exclusive circle, 
for only the rich can afford it! Time was, 
in grandma’s day, when a wedding was 
considered a strictly private affair, of 
interest only to those concerned and not to 
the world and his wife. But that was before 
the advent of publicity and promotion, and 
now weddings are held in hotels, and it is 
all the attendants can do to keep uninvited 
guests from partaking in the jollity follow- 
ing the ceremony. 

It is particularly difficult to prevent the 
great unasked from taking part in de- 
butante parties. I recall one such when 
some two hundred breakfasts more than 
the number of invitations issued were 
served. These intruders usually consist of 
stags who form parties of four and five 
and with their suave manners get by the 
doorkeepers. Stags to a certain number 
are indispensable to the success of any 
dance, but it seems that the privilege of a 
hostess to select her own is a thing of the 
past. 

These extra so-called guests all mean 
increased revenue for the hotel, but what 


| about the debutante’s father, who must 
| foot the bill? Fortunately, he always ap- 


pears to be rolling in wealth, and I suppose 
the extra breakfasts are a mere bagatelle to 
him. 

There is great competition among the 
hotels over these debutante parties, partly 
because they are expensive affairs and 
partly because they add prestige to the 
hotel. Prospective debutantes are besieged 
with letters and their lives must indeed be 
miserable until the decision is made, which 
usually is done in the spring, as places and 
dates must be chosen well in advance to 
avoid confliction. 


Getting the Right People 


Subscription dances are another means of 
gaining popularity for a hotel. Involved in 
these is the younger element so necessary 
to keep a hotel from becoming dowdy and 
behind the times. Such dances sometimes 
prove sad boomerangs, as in the case of the 
first series at a then new hotel. So anxious 
was the management to obtain the right 
people that it did not bother to investigate 
thoroughly, but issued credit in large 
amounts to persons whose names to those 
in the know’spell simply ‘climbers,’ and 
having climbed this hotel for all it was 
worth in the form of weekly supper dances, 
they went their way, never to return—not 
even to pay their bills. 

I believe a judgment finally was rendered 
more or less in favor of the hotel, but the 
dances were far from successful from the 
hotel’s viewpoint. There are so many of 
these dances now in the city that the 
success of a new one is problematical at 
best, and it seems best to concentrate upon 
inducing one already established to forsake 
its former place of meeting rather than to 
organize a new series. Such series often 
are formed by women in society who are in 
reduced circumstances and who consider 
this a dignified and profitable mode of 
livelihood. It takes woman of more than 
average popularity to make a success of 
such an undertaking, as the social calendar 
always is so full that there seldom is room 
for additional affairs. 


December 
> 


4 


Persons of importance in other eit 
not permitted to remain in ignora 
New York hotels. Lists are obtaiy 
the names of persons all over the 
who have engaged passage on various 
and they are written to with the sug 
that they make such a hotel their j 
terre while in the city. Out-of-town e 
ments are listed and the prospective 
regaled with the delights of this. 
hotel for their honeymoon. If no, 
forthcoming, follow-up letters a 
two weeks. 

Prominent persons, such as the P} 
noted singers, actresses, diplo: 
sought after. Newspapers are thor 
digested and if there is so much 
inkling that the President or the Py 
Wales may come to the city, every 
is brought to bear to reach the 
making the arrangements and indu 
willy-nilly to select a certain hotel 
such occasions the rooms are often 
free and are bedecked with floral bou 
the gain in publicity and prestige fz 
passing the loss in rental. a 

At other times the rooms are ren 
specially low rates, the occupants not 
deemed of sufficient value to warrai 
tirely free lodging. ‘ . 

} 
Novel Attractions a 

For the benefit of many who are 
the impression that the titled fami 
ferred to above who spent several m 
with us did so at the expense of the hi 
hopes of helping to. put it over, let n 
right here that such was not the 
They proved of inestimable ali 
hotel, it is true, as they were intery 
and their movements recorded i 


society columns. However, they di 
pay for their rooms in this manner, | 
hard cold cash, and lots of it. The 
amount for their suites, consisting 
ception room, dining room,- boudoir 
bedrooms and baths on one floor, 
reception room, bedroom, dining > 
boudoir and bath on another, all espe 
furnished and decorated—not to me 
servant quarters—was, if I am not 
taken, one hundred and sixty-seven d 
a day, which seems fair enough. Thi 
for rooms alone. What it cost to feec 
an assemblage at prevailing hotel | 
makes me dizzy to contemplate. 
everything else, being in the hotel bu 
has its compensations as well as its 
and tribulations. 

If a certain restaurant or grill a 

a 


_ 


does not seem to be attracting the 
it deserves, some novelty is inaug 
with the hope of its proving a magnet. 
was done with great success in the 
certain grill which somehow j 
seem to go. The services of a famo 
team were obtained, advertised 
vitations issued for their initial perf 
Society took to them like ducks 
and never seemed’ to tire of the 
The amount received by the coup 
giving three exhibition dances each 
after the theater was fabulous, b 
well worth it. 

Not only did this particular roon 
a favorite with society but they oy 
into the other rooms and kept coming 
for more. A novel jazz orchestra ha 
the cause more than once of “turning 
away,” than which a hotel can ask fo 
ing more. 

There are more swagger hotels ca 
to the social aristocracy today thai 
before, despite prohibition, and wit 
addition of a new one every few y 
looks as though the hotel business. 
for a long run of prosperity. 
time you drop into your favorite 
tea, tell the self-important gent 
hind the desk with his hands 
back that you would like to sp 
social director. Note his look 
faction, and if you engage him in 
conversation you will learn that 
director—or whatever she calls — 
has little to do with the success 0 
hotel, but that this self-same gent 
it doesn’t matter which one it is; 
look alike and will tell you the same 
is really responsible. One of th 


| 


earnestly adhered to from bellhop 
ager, is ‘Take all the credit 
won’t be much.” 


you ¢ 


4 and to let their minds sort of 


‘in the air until they measure each 


e, then, to fight?” asked Still Face. 
as a—rhetoric—figure of speech.” 
have our minds sparred and tested 
her’s mettle?” 
ie hasn’t,”’ said Keats simply. “‘At 
2, it hasn’t found a place to perch.” 
aps I can help you.” Still Face’s 
as kindly. ‘I hope you will feel at 
ise in my house and in my pres- 
. . Isyour call neighborly, as the 
ople say in this village, or had you 
te reason for coming to see me? If 
, you are welcome as a neighbor; if 
md, I shall be charmed to assist 
‘yu have enlightened me.”’ 
tell the truth,” said Keats, ‘‘it is 
—no. Infact I wanted to come in— 
sudden, you know. It just came 
, and so I did.” 
ratifying impulse. But I did not 
ur feet on my walk—and my ears 


‘me down Stony Hill Road,’’ said 


a lonely walk at this hour.” 

yusly, Still Face waited for some en- 
ent upon this point. 

lidn’t think of that,” said Keats 
agly. ‘A good many times you 

ynely in a place where you would be 
ots of other times.” 

general statement seemed, even to 
a trifle vague and circumlocutory, 

etit pass. What he wanted most in 
ment was to hear the sound of his 
ce saying anything. 

alittle-traveled road, especially at 


| traffic was heavy tonight,’’ said 
king the plunge. 

Still Face’s eyes dropped to the 
T an instant and then lifted them- 
') peer unwinkingly at Keats. 
the way,” Keats said, “I have often 
rious. Would it be improper for me 
} you are Italian?” 

1 of no country, of no nationality.” 
t,” said Keats, “‘must make it diffi- 
en it comes to a matter of pass- 


as fairly launched now. Embar- 
't had taken itself away, and he was 
‘gain under the power of impulse. 
of mischief obsessed him, moved 
flick Still Face with innuendo. If 
1 was the directing mind of the plot 
\ Newton’s White Elephant was the 
‘he might betray himself by some 
e could not know how much Keats 
ist as Keats was unable to offer final 
e of Still Face’s complicity. Both 
in the dark, hoping to score by 
| There were so many ifs. If the 
alians had tried to kill Keats, then 
tion had been established between 
je and the malignity that seemed to 
over the affairs of the Newton fam- 
Still Face burned the ledgers, this 
on was made to appear more 
If Carl Phillips actually was con- 
n the thing, and if the above con- 
| were fact, then Still Face and Carl 
Were in some sinister partnership. 
nection between Phillips and Still 
S indicated by the knowledge shown 
‘Pace of an event in the life of Faith 
‘known only to Faith and to Phil- 
3, always and everywhere ifs! 
ports?’’ Still Face said with rising 
n. 
‘avel about the world and to gain 
‘’n to various countries,”’ said Keats, 
st be given a letter of recommenda- 
his government, as you might say. 
d you are a great traveler. It’s a 
lity, of course, and I may be igno- 
itif you have no country, which one 
€ you permission to travel and 
for you the hospitality of other 


de sure,”’ said Still Face. 
I merely hazarded the guess that 
ht be the place of your birth. You 
ie language fluently.” 
‘ace’s hands rested very quietly on 
€ now, spread flatly; one could 
ct the movement of his chest 
haled and exhaled; his body had 
limmobile as his face. 

a he asked. ‘Are you a lin- 
ie a 
@ are a great many languages,” 
its, “with which I am unfamiliar.” 


= 
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STILL FACE 


(Continued from Page 44) 


Thus did he permit Still Face to draw his 
own conclusions, if it were a matter of in- 
terest to him. He paused, and in the silence, 
which Still Face did not break, he glanced 
about the room curiously. Of a sudden his 
roving eyes were arrested, held motionless 
by a small object upon the sideboard. It 
was a tiny image of wax, an effigy, through 
the breast of which had been thrust two 
great bodkins. He studied it, for there was 
about it a familiarity that. flittered just 
beyond the border of identification. But 
he knew the purpose of the image and of the 
bodkins, for there had been a Savoyard 
violinist—a frequenter of his mother’s sa- 
lon—whose delight it had been to tell the 
boy quaint tales and customs and super- 
stitions of his distant land. Black magic of 
the Italian peasant! The wax image of a 
living man, pierced through the heart to 
bring, by enchantment, the death of the 
hated individual! Then, in the not un- 
skillfully executed figurine, Keats fancied 
he recognized himself. It was the disrepu- 
table hat that convinced him, and he sighed. 
This was rather convincing, though doubt- 


less. a -hard-headed American court of | | 


justice would be reluctant to accept it in 

evidence. . 
“T find,’’ he said, letting his eyes retur 

to those steady, dull-burning ‘eyes that 


Still Face fixed upon his face, ‘‘contrary to | 


the probabilities of the. case, that the 
woodenware business is to be classed as a 
hazardous operation.” 

“Tndeed!” 

~“T have escaped death narrowly three 
times, and each—er—accident was curi- 
ously: similar to both the others. If there 
were the least ground for it I should fancy 
someone objected to my attaining a ripe 


old age: Very similar they were, all three. | 


The number three runs through them— 
three accidents, three men the cause of 
each of them—the same three. They seem 
to have a mania for dropping things. 
That’s how I became so interested in Italy. 
The folks with the dropping habit were 
Italians. And that’s curious, too, because, 
you know, Carlo Fillippi was Italian.” 

Still Face bent forward a trifle and sighed 
gently. 

“Carlo Fillippi?’’ he prompted. 

“Tt’s queer—though not so queer after 
all, perhaps—how similar names may be in 
different languages. 
like William, and Jean like John. 
resembles Peter—and a lot of others.” 

““A common derivative,” explained Still 
Face. 

Keats opened his mouth to speak again, 
but restrained his words as the kitchen door 
opened and the bizarre negro servitor of 


Still Face protruded. his head through the | 


opening and surveyed the room. His head 
was arresting. Keats wondered if its pe- 
culiar conformation were the work of 
Nature or of some savage binding when the 
bones were pliable. In his interest he did 


not perceive how the right hand of Still. 


Face dropped from the table and from 
view; 


the strange, silent language that was the 
sole mode of communication between mas- 
ter and servant. . The face of the 
dumb negro vanished. 


“And,” said Keats, ‘‘Carlo Fillippi is | 


singularly like Carl Phillips.” 

“One might say they were the same,” 
said Still Face. 

“One might, indeed,” said Keats. 

“You have hit upon a diverting subject.” 

“But I have exhausted my knowledge of 
it,” said Keats regretfully. 

“Perhaps you can conceive another as 
entertaining.” 

“Well,” said Keats reflectively, ‘‘there 
is the matter of ambidexterity. It is at 
least unusual. 
left-handed.”’ 

““A clumsy peculiarity, especially when 
one is dining in company; a busy left hand 
so close to the busy right hand of one’s 
neighbor.” 

“‘T have read heaps of detective stories,” 
said Keats; “‘but I never remember one in 
which the villain perfected his disguise by 


training himself to use the unaccustomed | 


hand.”’ 

“The perfection of genius,” said Still 
Face. 

“By the way, you have traveled in Italy, 
haven’t you?” 


Guillaume is rather | 
Pietro | 


nor could he have seen without | 
standing and craning his neck how the fin- | 
gers of that hand twinkled with lightning | 
rapidity, transmitting some command in | 


Now you, I notice, are 
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Give Him a 
Tom Wye 


A gift that any man will appreci- 
ate—a Tom Wye Knit Jacket for 
twelve months in the year. 

This snug, warm, all-service 
jacket gives a new meaning to 
“outdoors” to men of every age. 


A Tom Wye means warmth with- 
out weight, perfect fit and snappy 
style. Worn with or without a 
coat, Tom. Wye will. not bind, 
bunch or bulge. The exclusive 
« @ |, Lom Wye stitch takes care of that. 

In two and four pocket models, and a 


variety of rich colorings, patterns and 
beautiful heather mixtures. 


Look for the Tom Wye Label. 
At Haberdashers, Sporting Goods 
Stores and Department Stores. 
TOM WYE, Inc. 
Winchendon, Mass. 


NOVANSIVESR? 


Place your bread in the toaster—on with the current and you do 
not touch it till it’s done. Just drop the door and the bread 
reverses automatically. Better toast, too—with a crisp, evenly 
browned surface that absorbs butter. You'll prefer the Turnsit 
Toaster to ordinary kinds. "Takes largest size bread. 


Insist on Is 9 H Electrics Appliances 


“The Better Electrical Line” 


H Electrics Table Stoves L & H Electrics Heaters 
H Electrics Hot Plates L & H Electrics Ranges 
H Electrics Curling Irons L & H Electrics Heating Pads 


L& 
L& 
L& 
L & H Electrics Irons 
Manufactured by 
A. J.LINDEMANN & 
HOVERSON CO. 


447 Cleveland Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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PETTY CASH DISBURSEMENTS 
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Do You Know 


Your Own Businesse 


Do you know total of peed: peas annual saving 
through accounts; what is owed and due; cash and credit 
sales by months; collection. dates; expenses of various 
departments; profitable lines, and can you furnish your 
bank with a complete financial statement at once? 

These are just a few of the statistics this Kalamazoo system 
will give you. It requires a minimum of detail work and 
is correct in principle to meet the varying conditions of a 
growing business. 


KALAMAZOO LOOSE LEAF BINDER CO. 


Factories at Kalamazoo, Mich., and Los Angeles, Calif. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


FINANCIAL AND PROFIT 
AND LOSS STATEMENT 


CUSTOMERS ACCOUNTS 


ACCOUNTS PAYABLE 
LEDGER ACCOUNTS 
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)\SE-LEAF-DEVICES-AND 
OUNTING-SYSTEMS 


35 The booklet describing and illustrating this system, yours for the 
asking, gives information that will mean dollars and cents to you. 
Send for it. 


for 
CHRISTMAS 


FORD (Regular] ~~#1.25 
FORD (Special)~~~$ 6.20 
CHEVROLET ~~~ $6.29 
OVERLAND -~~ # 3.29 
DODGE ~~~~~~ 45.90 
MAXWELL --~ #5.920 


Slightly Higher in Canada and Extreme West 


Drive Warm and Snug, 


Your satisfaction 
guaranteed or 
money refunded. 


At all dealers. 
Quickly” and 
easily installed. 


INDIANAPOLIS PUMP & TUBE CO. - INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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“No man can lay claim to culture who i is 
not familiar with it.” 

“Did you, by remote chance, ever en- 
counter a man named Carlo Fillippi in his 
own country?” 


“The possibility would be remote,” said 


Still Face. ‘‘To encounter a given man out 
of so many millions —— But why do you 
ask?”’ 


“‘Because—er—logic would indicate a 
meeting; possibly some intimacy.” 

“Logic? In this I do not follow you.” 

“When a fact is known to one man,” 
said Keats, “‘a fact he is unlikely to chatter 
about, and you find that fact known to 
another man, the conclusion is obvious.”’ 

“There is such a fact?” 

“Undoubtedly.” 

Still Face paused to reflect, half closing 
his eyes. Then he sighed again, gently as 
before. 

“Mr. Dodd,” he said with grave courtesy, 
“it is almost as regrettable to possess qual- 
ities and not know how to utilize them as it 
is to possess no qualities.” 

Keats considered this for a moment and 
arrived at the man’s meaning. 

“You grant me qualities, then?” 

“Indeed, yes. You have eyes to see, 
discernment, logic, tenacity. It is my 
habit, on encountering men and women for 
the first time, to set down some conclusion 
regarding them. In your case I was unable 
to do 80, and I wrote you an unknown 
quantity.” 

“cc Yes? 9? 

“One can go ohly, so far in planning for 
the unexpected, for the unexpected works 
within no boundaries.” 

“That is true.” 

“Life would be simple if one worked only 
with known quantities. It is the unknown 
that gives living its zest. I am fortunate in 
your case that Nature has seen fit to handi- 
cap you with rashness rather than to en- 
dow you with sagacity. Why did 
you come to my door tonight?” 

“Really,” said Keats, ‘‘I don’t know.” 

“T thought so,”’ Still Face said with a nod 
of his head. ‘‘So, we see, one has the right 
to depend upon the clemency of the unex- 
pected as much:as to apprehend its inclem- 
ency. The wise man should consider this.” 

Keats nodded his agreement. 

“Now you will admit,’’ Still Face con- 
tinued, “that it was not sagacious—believ- 
ing as you do that I have no wish, as you 
put it, to see you attain a ripe old age—for 
you to come here tonight.” 

“Tf I had it to do over again,” said Keats, 
his eyes traveling to the wax figurine upon 
the sideboard, ‘‘I should‘not come. But,” 
he said, as if in extenuation, “I was so in- 
terested in seeing you turn yourself from a 
right to a left-handed man.” 


“So I gathered,” said Still Face. ‘‘You 
have imagination.” 

Keats smiled wryly. ; 

“That is a quality,” he said, ‘in which 


all have agreed I am lacking. It prevented 
my becoming a poet.” 

“Yes, you have imagination—but. even 
you cannot imagine quite far enough. But 
that is no discredit to you. It would re- 
quire a first-rate genius. By the 
way, it may increase your discomfort to 
look behind you.’ 

Again Keats smiled, biit: not joyously. 
He sat tense now, waiting with apprehen- 
sion, holding himself in readiness. Some- 
thing portended. They had been moving 
inevitably, smoothly toward a climax. 

“That,” he said, “is an old one. It’s in 
almost every book of adventure.” 

Still Face shook his head. 

“T was not distracting your attention,” 
he said. And raising his hand he spoke 
again with his fingers. A sharp point 
touched Keats’ throat just at the angle of 
the jaw. ‘‘ You see?” said Still Face. 

Keats sat very still, as one is prone to do 
when a knife is brought so evidently in con- 
tact with the neighborhood of the jugular. 
He was not so much alarmed as chagrined. 
Here was a pretty kettle of fish! And he 
had brought the thing upon himself by his 
own rashness, by acting first and thinking 
his way afterwards. He was a bungler, con- 
victed, and no young man can contemplate 
with equanimity such knowledge of his own 
shortcomings. 

“Tf you will sit very quietly,” said Still 
Face, “‘it will be for the best.” 

The man arose with deliberation and dis- 
appeared into the kitchen, whence he re- 


appeared presently with a length of rope. No: 


words passed now; a grim silence fell in the 
room, while, under threat’ of the knife in 
the black man’s hands, Keats submitted to 
the tying of his hands behind his back. This 


- door, pausing to rub its side in friend 


‘Still Face a monster! 


Decembe "6 


? 


completed, Still Face stood drummir 
his fingers upon the table top, oby 
considering what were best to be do 
a moment he decided. He signified 
sires to the negro in finger language, { 
Keats by word of mouth. 

“Not in this house,”’ he said reflec 

Then sharply, a new note in hig 
that Keats had never before dete 
a harsh note, a note of restrained e 
almost of hunger at some alluring 
pect—he commanded Keats to follo 

They passed out of the house ip 
blackness of a cloudy night, Still 
fingers biting into Keats’ arm, the k 
the hand of the black man pressed 
back as a mute reminder that tract 
was the better course. They cross 
rock-strewn pasture and felt their y 
Stony Hill Road; then, after mim 
stumbling in the murkiness, they |; 
road again and Keats saw before 
blacker blot in the darkness that he{ 
be the old sugar house. It was thet 
down shanty where Faith had se 
negro at play with his kitten. | 

Still Face kicked open the door ay 
minated the interior with a lantern 
he could do without risk, both bee; 
the lateness of the hour, when none 
be astir in Westminster, and because 
sheltered position of the building. | 
Face confronted Keats now .he br 
heavily, and the young man saw } 
gnawed his under lip. His hands tw 
closing and unclosing in a mann 
pleasant to see. Though that serene 
face did not change, the eyes burne 
an unstable fire.’ 

“Not now.” Still Pave riutteled 
now.”’ It was as if he were deprivir 
self of some longed-for treat, som 
pleasure hungered for. “Sit, ay 
sharply to Keats, pointing to the flor 

There was nothing for it but obe: 
and while the black held him helph| 
master bound Keats’ feet as he hadt 
his hands, and then, passing the rop} 
and again around his body, he | 
one of the solid beams of the bul 
framework. Next, with skillful fing: 
inserted a wadding of cloth in Keats 
to insure silence. And then, as if h 
restrain himself no longer, he seized 
arm and twisted it savagely. = 

Keats bit into the gag to compel | 
to silence under this gratuitous tortu 
cold fear assailed him. In some iné 
able manner Still Face had becor 
tesque, horrible. He shivered a 
members of his body twitched as ] 
over Keats, devouring his face witl 
ing eyes. It was as though he hung 
witness the distortion that agony} 
bring to the face of his witness; as § 
of pain would be sweet to his ears. 

He stood erect, and as he did so’ 
ten walked with dainty gayety thro! 


feeling against the lintel; its little te 
erect as a signal of its delight at the 
of atari visitors. The negro 


bly and fahe himself Sead B 
Face was first. With a sound that 
laugh, half gurgle, the man snatchec| 
tiny creature, lifted it to the leve 
face and twisted it with his two hd 
that it shrieked once and was silent! 
he hurled its body in the face of thi 
who leaped upon him with upraise} 
Keats struggled and all bad b ; 
throat in the spasm of horrified raj 
shook him. The hand of Still Fae 
about the negro’s wrist, wii 
and downward until the knife el: 
the floor. The negro gibbered and st‘ 
in awful unintelligibility, rending 
to give voice to his hatred and h 
Still Face hurled the man from him) 
he fell groveling and mouthing to ti! 
Then Keats knew—knew the dé} 
which he stood; worse than that, t? 
ger that grew black and menacing (@ 
heads of Grandma Newton and of 
He knew who had killed the puppy! 
other day and what was the meaniné 
scene he had surprised. It was Stillé 
A monstelM 
fiber was.malignance hidden by s¢i 
donic stroke of fate under the fe 
saint! | 
With dilated eyes, he watched th 
kick to his feet the cowering black 
drive him from.the door; wate 


ing down at him with eyes that h 
wrought imagination may have } 
(Continued on Page 2 


ij 


—." 


Continued from Page 206) 
{blurred red in the pale {antern light. 
iis if dragging himself away from 
javed drug by a supreme effort of the 
Face turned and plunged into the 
‘ackness, extinguishing the lantern 
sappeared. 

at moment Keats Dodd learned the 
: of the awful word “‘despair.” 
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Jroom had become intolerable to 
31, and she left the house, not with a 
‘ind bag, as Still Face hoped. The 
‘is earlier in the evening than ten 
Where was she bound? She did 
w, but all the restlessness that re- 
\her had marshaled its forces for the 
ind was driving her headlong. Air 
12e she required, and the medicine of 
‘tion, so that she rather ran than 
3) As she left the house a figure de- 
(tself from the shrubbery and skirted 
«is to encounter her at some favor- 
sit. It was Still Face’s negro. 
syalked away from town, back to- 
je road leading to Stony Hill, and 


joceeded downward. Perhaps she 
1e dim desire to reach that lonely 
‘here it fell down the hillside, and 
listen to the counsel of its voice, 
pothing, quieting, wise words that 
-be uttered by a mountain brook as 
gs over its rocky bed. 

tlose to the foot of the hill she was 
(|, startled by an apparition in the 
Hore her that bowed and mowed and 
‘+ and made motions with its hands. 
sred a little cry of fear, and for the 
ie that day her mind began to func- 
jets became realities and effects were 


»o and what not evil things; but she 
ot flee; to escape was impossible, 
he fronted him boldly. 

it do you want?” she demanded 
rasly; but her voice could not pene- 
tse ears that never more would hear 
i Yet it seemed he understood, for 
sed the more terribly, and by elo- 
intomime begged her to follow him. 
tok her head. Then, drawing closer 
re threw light upon something in his 
jat he exhibited to her. It was a 
hiith a curious charm. Motioning 
io her, he begged her to accompany 
éatch! There was but one charm in 
aster in that curious form— Keats 
Hvateh ~and Keats had disappeared. 
,0t in that instant the distorted head 
\ repute of the negro. Keats Dodd! 
{me his watch here? What did it 
‘What had befallen him? 


i 


re is he?’”’ she demanded vehe- 
_“Where—where? A! 

eegro mouthed and motioned. Pan- 
~may be more-eloquent than words. 
se informed her in that strange, un- 
W silent language, was below. ‘She 
callow. He begged piteously for her 
il7; and she, not with courage, but 
y mpulsively as was her nature, mo- 
d) him to lead. She was going to see 
s)odd, and in that moment nothing 
ntered. He was not gone—had not 
W7. Something had happened—what 
0d not imagine—but he was there. 
D had sent for her; possibly was in 
land needed her. She did not care. 
vild go to him if through fire. 

_ they reached the back door of 
H e’s house she scarcely recognized it 
e/arkness for an instant; but when 
realize she halted, drew back. 
the negro exhibited the watch, 
€to an upper window and grinned 
(ingly. Keats was there. His ges- 
‘ferred it. 

e\itered, not without a trembling of 
“2s and the chill of dread in her 


@/lack man brushed past her, his 
uching hers, and she shrank back, 
ring what he was—pictures of him 
lézad seen him flashed before her 
—)w he had come whirling and jab- 
girom the house in some dreadful 
| Teligious. ecstasy—how he had 
¢ ke a creature insane with the little 
h). the sugar house. 
©egro smirked and bowed, and, jab- 
§/Motioned her to follow him up the 
‘tveluctantly, apprehensively, ‘she 
led her to a door at the rear of 
vhich he held open for her to 
she hesitated, when, with a 
on, the man placed his palm 


iously turned in that direction and. 
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against her back and shoved her in, not 
ungently, but firmly. Before she had re- 
gained her balance to turn protestingly the 
door slammed behind her, and again she 
heard the discomforting sound of a bolt 
shooting in a lock! 

Then of a sudden terror seized her. In- 
stinct told her all was not well; that here 
was something hidden, dreadfully threaten- 
ing and malign. She rushed to the door, 
wrenching at the knob, pounding upon it 
with clenched fists, crying out hysterically 
for release. From the door she flew to the 
sole window of the room, to find it nailed 
down. A low, narrow window it was, under 
the slant of the roof, as are so many win- 
dows in old New England houses, and she 
could not raise it; nor could she win free 
by smashing sash and panes, for down the 
middle of it was a wooden bar securely 
nailed. The room had been made ready 
for her reception. 

Slowly she moved back, wide-eyed, ter- 
rified.. Her knees encountered a chair and 
she sank into it, shivering as a name arose 
to her lips, as names will do when one 
comes to the high hour of need. 

“Keats! Keats!’ she said, and bowing 
her head remained quiescent in mute de- 
spair. 

The negro listened a moment at the 
door; - then, showing his white teeth in 
something that may have been a grin, he 
descended the stairs. Here, in the dining 
room, he paused to reach under his armpit 
and to produce the knife which, the night 
before, he had held against Keats Dodd’s 
neck. With his thumb he tested edge and 


* point—and grinned again. Softly he opened 


the back door and plunged headlong, as if 
in flight, down the three steps, then through 
the garden and up the hill toward the sugar 
house. His eyes gleamed so that they were 
luminous in the moonlight, and he jabbered 
continuously, exultantly, stopping now and 
then to wave his arms and to caper as if 
some long-awaited joy was at the end of 
his journey. 

He kicked open the door of the shanty 
and crouched within, lighting a match by 
whose wavering, fitful flame he surveyed 
the interior. Keats Dodd lay where he had 
been thrown and secured, his eyes now 
peering. upward, clouded with pain and 
fear, for who would not have known fear in 
such a moment? To one side lay the body 
of the kitten. The black man saw it and his 
face wrinkled to an expression of childish 
grief. A tear welled from his yellow eye- 
ball and balanced upon the lid. With the 
grief-stricken moan of a child, he bent over 
the little thing to fondle it and hold its soft 
fur to his face. It had been a thing he 
loved, a creature, living, sentient, which 
had not perceived how grotesque was its 
lover and had returned his affection. Keats 
saw, but could not comprehend. 

Now the negro bent over Keats, the 
gleaming knife in his hand; and as the 
young man shrank from him he shook his 
head, grinned, stroked Keats’ face, made 
such mute signs as were possible to him 
that he came in friendship. First, he cut 
the bonds that secured the legs, then those 
of the hands, and finally the rope that se- 
cured Keats to the beam. The young man 
essayed to arise, but cramped. muscles 
and dammed circulation held him helpless. 
The negro seemed to understand, for with 
gentle hands he rubbed and massaged, ut- 
tering crooning sounds as he worked. From 
time to time he glanced apprehensively 
over his shoulder, and it took no vast 
power of observation to see that he was 
in haste. He seemed to be urging, begging 
the blood to flow again in Keats’ veins, the 
tenseness of long confinement to free his 
muscles. At last he helped Keats to his feet 
and bobbed and nodded and waggled his 
head approvingly as the young man stamped 
about, waving and flexing his arms. Keats 
stopped before the negro. 

“What's this?’’ he demanded. ‘‘ What 
does this mean?.”’ 

The negro could neither understand nor 
answer, but in.his strange way he became 
eloquent, offering such signals of friend- 
ship, of reassurance, as could be made by 
gesture and by grimace. Now he seized 
Keats by the sleeve, dragging him to the 
door, urging him to make haste in following. 

That this should be incomprehensible to 
Keats is not strange; that he feared some 
trap, some fiendish cruelty on the part of 
Still Face is not to be wondered at. He 
looked: about him for a. weapon and armed 
himself with a four-foot bit of two-by-four 
spruce that lay in a corner. The negro 
nodded his approbation.and again urged 
Keats to follow. Keats shook his head and 
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ae “I Want My Boy —? 
\ To Have One, Too” 


/ 
“TT HAD a Daisy when I was a boy and I want 
my boy to have one, too.”” How often you 
hear men say that. Millions of American men 
got their first training in marksmanship with a 
Daisy, and they naturally want to pass along 
to their own sons the clean, manly, character- 

building sport that meant so much to them. 


The most popular Daisy 
is the Pump Gun shown 
in the illustration—a 50- 
shot repeater for $5.00. 
Other Daisy models priced 
Srom $1.00 to $5.00. Ask 
your hardware or sport- 
ing goods dealer to show 
them to you; or any model 
sent direct from factory, 
if your dealer does not 
have tt, on receipt of price. 
Descriptive circular free. 


Most parents today realize what an important effect their 
boy’s play hours have on his character and his future life. 
So when their boy asks for a rifle of his own, they give him 
a safe gun, a Daisy Air Rifle. Harmless, because it shoots 
with compressed air instead of powder, but to the boy a 
marvel of sportsmanship. 


Its fine lines follow the design of the latest grown-up 
magazine hunting rifle, and it sends its 50 shots straight 
and fast right to the center of the target. 


Daisy Manufacturing Company, Plymouth, Michigan, U.S.A. 
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O you appreciate latest designs 

in soft out-of-door flannels which 

“fit” and are comfortable? Then possess 
yourself of twoor three “‘Signal”’ shirts. 


You'll be glad if you do! 


The better Dealers sell “Signal” shirts. If yours 
doesn't—send its his name and your site on a 
postcard. Our new Style Book with leading 
flannels in facsimile color gladly sent on request 


Signal Shirt Company 


Dept. S-1, Racine, Wisc. 
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The greatest thrill your boy can know! 


OYS build wonderful trains, draw- 

bridges, road rollers, steam shov- 
els, lighthouses, engines, elevators, 
aeroplanes, railroad signals and gates, 
road scrapers, in fact any engineering 
feat or piece of machinery they ever 
saw. 

These toys are full of life and pep 
and action. They work just like real 
ones. There is a sturdy electric motor 
in most sets to furnish power. It is 
the only construction toy that builds 
the sturdy square girders just like real 
structural steel square girders. 


Mr. A. C. Gilbert’ THE A. C. GILBERT CO., 
334 Blatchley Ave., New Haven, Conn. 

Please mail me, without charge, the New Erector 
booklet, which pictures and describes the hundreds 
of models that can be built with the New Erector 
and tells all about the fun boys can have in build- 
ing and running them, and also describes other 
Gilbert toys. 


Name 


Street 


City 


Post, 


THE N 


CURTIS 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


N 


315 Independence Square XQ 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania aN 


N 
extra money. What is your 


plan? Ofcourse I do not obligate 
myself in asking. 


Name 


Street ae 


“THE be! 


EverRY boy in 
America will be 
delighted with the 
New Erector, the 
wonderful con- 
struction toy. 


ThenewErectorismorethanatoy. It 
gives wonderful training for after-life, 
because it makes a boy think for him- 
self and know the joy of Achievement. 


The most popular Erector is the 
No. 4, $5.00, which contains 235 dif- 
ferent parts and asturdy electric motor 
to operate the models. 


If you want your own boy or some 
boy of your acquaintance to have a 
real thrill this Christmas give him the 
New ERECTOR—‘‘The World’s 
Greatest Toy.”’ 


Mail the coupon for 
FREE BOOKLET 


SIT down right now and give us your 
address; so that we can send you our illus- 
trated booklet showing some of the won- 
derful toys a boy can make with the New 
Erector, the World’s Greatest Toy. It will 
give you a thrill just to look at the pictures. 

se the coupon at the left. When-you get 
this fascinating book think what it will 
mean to make some boy happy with the 
New Erector set this Christmas. 


What to Do 
“When You Need Money 


HEN you just naturally must have 

more money than you are earning, 
it’s simply great to know just what to do. 
Not so long ago, Mr. Hobart C. Wells of 
California was in the same boat many of 
us are too often in. Now he knows how he 
can easily, in spare time, make many an 
extra dollar. 
twenty minutes.) How? 


Just by looking after the local subscrip- 
tion interests of The Saturday Evening 


(He has made $2.50 in 


The Ladies’ Home Journal and 


The Country Gentleman, sending us 
renewal and new subscriptions. 


Right now, we need more local work- 
ers—men and women who can spare an 
occasional hour, at their convenience, fol- 
lowing the easy plan which we will outline 
fully—if you mail the coupon. 


you Need no 


NO eriene 
\ No Capital 
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threatened with his bludgeon, at which a 
pitiful expression came into the negro’s 
eyes. He stretched out pleading hands—all 
but groveled at Keats’ feet—and then, as 
a final argument, presented his knife, han- 
dle first, as assurance. 


How was Keats to understand? How 


was he to know that the hour of the negro’s - 


release had struck—that he himself had 
been elected by the grotesque creature to 
be the instrument of his vengeance? He 
did not know—never could be informed— 
of the years of terror and cruelty and of 
torture through which the man had lived 
with his malign employer; never could 
the black man put into words the dread- 
ful slavery, the suffering, the life of terror 
he had led. He could not describe how he 
feared and hated Still Face, nor could he 
tell of the bestial cruelties of the man and 
how he delighted to torment any living 
creature as he had tormented and slain the 
puppy and the kitten. Those two acts 
had brought the end for the negro. Those 
he had loved, and his heart, half child and 
half savage, could endure no more. 

Again he plucked at Keats’ sleeve, and 


“when the young man hung back, ran to the 


kitten, which he exhibited, holding it up to 
Keats’ eyes, fondling it, motioning with 
pantomime rage toward the house of Still 
Face until Keats comprehended dimly. He 
followed. 

The black man ran, with Keats at his 
heels—ever watchful for some trap—to the 
baek door of Mr. Jones’ house. This the 
negro thrust open. Keats paused to survey 
the interior; and then, grasping more firmly 
his club, he followed again, through the din- 
ing room and up the stairs. At the door 
that concealed Faith and imprisoned her he 
paused to bring forth his key, which he held 
up to Keats’ view gleefully before he in- 
serted it in the lock—and then he threw 
open the door. 

Faith uttered a cry at the sound and 
stood upon her feet, shrinking. Then, with 
unbelieving eyes, she saw Keats Dodd in 
the door and again she cried out, but this 
time joyfully—so joyfully, ‘‘Keats! Keats! 
Take me away! Take me away!”’ 

“Faith! What are you doing here?”’ 

“Don’t ask me now!”’ she said piteously. 
Sean me away quickly! He may come 

ack 

‘*Still Face! Where is he?” 

She shook her head. Then she cried out 
in fear as the negro came mowing and grin- 


_ning though the door, and shrank toward 


Keats for protection. He saw her terror, 
sensed that something catastrophic had 
happened or was upon the eve of happening 
to her. 

“Tt’s all right. The black man is —— He 
let me loose.”” She did not understand, but 
his presence, the sound of his voice, quieted 
her, comforted her. “ Where is Still Face?” 
he asked again. 

“He went to—to do something. I don’t 
know what. He—he said he was going to- 
night. He told me he came here to do some- 
thing and that—that his work would be 
done by midnight.” 

“He said that? Are you sure? You 
haven’t made a mistake? What he came to 
do would be done tonight?”’ 

““Yes.”’ Hesnatched her hand and drew 
her toward the door. 

“Then hurry!”’ he said with rising excite- 
ment. ‘For God’s sake hurry!” 

The meaning of it was clear to him. Still 
Face had disposed of him; in some way he 
did not see through, the man had also im- 
prisoned Faith; thus Newton’s White Ele- 
phant was defended only by Grandma 
Newton and Huldy. Now, what Still Face 
had attempted by guile and by stealth, he 
would achieve by force. Perhaps this de- 
cision had been forced upon him. It may 
have been that Keats was drawing too close 
to the truth and he believed immediate ac- 
tion to be necessary. Or it may have been 
fortuitous, due to Keats’ folly in walking 
blindly into Still Face’s hands and so elim- 
inating himself from the problem. However 
that might be, Keats knew the hour had 
struck. He knew—there was no doubt in 
his mind that danger was inthe air, that 
Newton’s White Elephant was under the 
shadow of deadly peril. A monster was 


abroad. ' 
“Hurry!” he repeated. ‘Hurry!’ 
“What is it? What has happened?” 


Faith quavered. ‘‘Where have you been? 
We—I thought you had gone.” 


“Gone? Where? Why?” He did not 


lag. as he snapped the words sharply. 


“Orson Maxwell told me—all about “it. 


i 
I thought you had gone because you—you 
' were afraid to face us.’ 


December 6, 


He bit his lips, making no reply. [ 
that long night and day through whi 
had lain tied in the old sugar house 
had been ample opportunity to accus 
self, and to’suffer for his folly in } 
trusting Tyler. He had accused hij 
had suffered mental anguish as he 
templated the ruin he had brought 
his old benefactor and upon the g 
loved. Now her words cut him to the 
So this was what she could think of 
That he was a sneak and a coward ai 
as a blunderer! Pride held prisoner ¢ 
planation of his absence. 

They were out of the house now 
Keats hesitated for a moment which y 
take—which path would lead him 
quickly to Grandma Newton. 

“You,” he said to Faith, “go into 
Go to the hotel—anywhere.” 

me want to come with you.” 

Ou 


“Where are you going?” 
“SETOMe a ae 
“*T will come.” | 
He spoke in exasperation. 
“Don’t be a little idiot! Still F 
there. There’s the devil to pay.” 
“I’m coming,” she said stubbornly 
He dared waste no time in argumen 
his mind made up that he could cut y 
across the pastures more quickly th 
any other route, he plunged ahead, 
kept at his side, but. neither of them s; 
black shadow that flitted behind, 
of them remembered the negro. 
black man followed at ye heels 


knew the meaning of this—it was at 
She had been missed and grandma 
for her return. 

Two hundred yards from the hous 
slackened his pace, 

“T think I’m in time,” he whispaie 
very still.” 

Then stealthily, and very quie 
approached. Behind each bowl 
bush they sought shelter; each otf 


bile, for a dozen yards to the left & 
head appeared between them and the 
They saw him peer toward the hous 
then, bending low, dart forward te 
adjacent cover. i 
““What—is it?” Faith whisp 
“Be still!”’ said Keats grimly. — 
They made a circuit around the 
wing of the house, behind barn and 
and there poised, watching, calcu 
before they made across the shor! 
space, moonlit, to the back door. 
could pass this unobserved, fortur 
with them. In such case the mal 
would.be ignorant of his presence 
house. They would come, expect 
defender, and the element of surprise 
fight upon his side. Three full minut) 
waited, eyes straining to catch any 
ment. The hillside stretched silvery, 
guiltless, below them. What eyes W. 
they could not guess. 
” whispered Keats, and 1 
along a bit so that the house lay ht 
tween them and the town, they 
across the unkempt grass of ‘the bac 
and reached the rear door. It W 
locked, and they found themsely 
within the house. Safe they were 
moment, and, Keats prayed, unseer 
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IND your grandmother,” Keat 
“while I see this place is button! 

He went from door to door, maki 
fast; then, keeping his body ‘from V 
saw to the ‘security of the windows, 
the house in such posture of defense 
possible. If, as he believed, Still F 
desperate, ready to proceed to 
force a violent entrance and do 
had come to do, it would be futile 
keep him out—him and his 
Four against one! Any military! 
have told him he had chosen an un 
position; but as a matter of fact, 
not chosen it. There was nothing to 
to hold as best he could the forti 
tacked. If only he had firear 
sort; but there were none, not e 
antiquated shotgun. io 
In the meantime Faith found 
Newton sitting in an upper window, 
ing. The old lady did not hear 


' (Continued on Page 7 


‘Continued from Page 210) 
jwware of her coming until Faith 


idma,”’ she said softly. 

y, baby, where you been? You 

ie most to death.” 

sar mind that now. I’m back. 

with me. He’s fastening doors and 
downstairs.” 

‘ma turned, suddenly alert and ca- 


‘t’s happenin’?”’ she demanded. 
hh up?” . q 
ss thinks Mr. Jones—is coming 


t fer?” : 
yn’t know—something dreadful. 


Landma was out of the door. On the 


ye encountered Keats mounting. 
/20me?’’ she asked. 
” 


” 


ydded. 
feed ’*twouldn’t be much longer. 


thing—they’re in it together.” 
#2 you seen Carl?” i 
but it was Still Face who has tried 


e out from underfoot. I followed 


1, like a fool, went in. That man, 
wton, is a devil. He’s not human. 
) who kills for the love of killing.” 
if) 


talked. Then they tied me up, and 
‘[’ve been in the old sugar house. 
| I found Faith a 


‘suse. I was going away with him. 
} going away tonight. I was locked 
i paid black man locked me in.” 
fzered you’d done somethin’ rash,” 
midma. Then she sighed. “Thank 
it hain’t come out no worse.” 
'was frightened,” said Faith. “I 
“something was terribly wrong. 
in Keats came. I couldn’t believe 
dught he had gone.” 
ma sniffed. 
ye he wan’t the runnin’ sort. 
nought of that Still Face though. 
3s was you’d gone off with that 
feller. . . . But, Keats, did ye 
to find out what they was up to, or 
ly was a-prowlin’ around this place?” 
dsaid, Mrs. Newton, that Carl Phil- 
ld come back from the end of the 
t revenge. I think he’s set this 
4 on you—turned loose this mad 
it there’s something else—money.”’ 
‘ma sniffed again. 
ily spot to come’ for money,” she 
i . ‘ vid 
'y be wrong—but it’s not possible I 
[now I’m right, When Carl Phillips 
vy, he didn’t. have.time to stop for 
inds.”’ 
al o’ Goshen!’ said grandma. 
1 man, you’ve hit it fust off. Them 
}they’re hid in this house, and he’s 
j:’em. Jest you wait! What we 
time fer? I’m goin’ right off to 
le to town for help.” 
tought of that,” said Keats grimly. 
re’s dead. It’s been cut.” 


d 
| 
y 


urown. Wa-al, my mother fit off 
sith her husband a 
ly we knew where the bonds are,”’ 
tid, “we could take them and get 
ve searched my rooni with a fine- 
mb. The safe thing is to go and let 
'e have them.” 

Uvehain’t a-goin’ to,” said grandma. 
l'e’s time for you and Faith to go,” 
¢ “Vl stay and do what I can. You 
p out the back door and make for 
hat’s the thing! Round up men 
él them here.’’ 

) Faith who interrupted him. 

1 do nothing of the sort,” she said, 
nh her voice broke, trembled, became 
leading. ‘Don’t send me away, 
3} —don’teversendmeaway. Every- 
awful—but if I can be with you— 
‘have you—I don’t care. I won’t 


! grandma said. 

‘not ashamed. I don’t care. Do 
kI can have such a thing happen 

/ithout—without waking up? Oh, 

s}_knew all along, but I fought it, 
T was small and selfish and—and 


No 
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wicked. I knew the day you told me you 
loved me—but I hated this town so, and 
I was so afraid of —of poverty 3 

Keats stared upward, only half under- 
standing, bewildered, covered again with 
embarrassment. He feared to put upon her 
words the. construction that any rational 
man might have put upon them, and so he 
stood, pitifully awkward. 

““Nobody’s goin’ away,” grandma said 
curtly, ‘“‘and this hain’t no time for makin’ 
love. If we’re all alive in the mornin’ you 
kin tell him what store you set by him, but 
right now we better be thinkin’ what’s to 
be done to keep our souls hitched onto our 
bodies.”’ 

Keats paid no heed. 

“Faith,’”’ he said, “you mean—what do 
you mean?” 

“T mean,” she said, “that I don’t care 
what happens to me so long as you are there 
to—to go partners.” 

The young man took a step upward, 
thrust aside grandma’s restraining hand, 
and looking into grandma’s face, ‘‘I’m go- 
ing to kiss her once,”’ he declared, “‘if hell 
busts loose in the kitchen garden.”’ 

‘*Wa-al,”’ said grandma over her shoul- 
der, “‘I’ll say this fer ye—ye may wabble 
about consid’able, but once you git the 
notion you go straight to the p’int.”’ 

From below came a sudden not clamor- 
ous but insistent knocking. — 

“‘Tt’s them,” said grandma ‘in a whisper. 

“The back stairs,”’ said Keats. ‘‘I must 
block them.” 

Such plan as was possible he had made; 
his scheme of defense was complete. He 
ran lightly over the carpeted floor to the 
rear stairway, thrust shut the door, and 
then, with feverish haste, dragged a high- 
boy from a bedroom and wedged it across 
the narrow corridor so that one side was 
against the wall while the other snuggled 
against the door. Not satisfied with this, 
he lifted and braced a commode on top of 
the highboy. Satisfied that none could 
force an entrance through, he returned to 
the wide main stairway. The knocking had 
ceased. 

“‘T kin hear’em prowlin’,”’ said grandma. 

Presently there sounded a muffled crash 
and a tinkle of glass falling upon the floor. 
Then it was possible to hear the stealthy 
raising of a window. The three watchers 
stood in the upper hallway, invisible from 
the entrance way below. Keats craned his 
neck. One of the Italians had effected an 
entrance through the window and was in 


the act of opening the big door to admit his 


companions. Keats held up his hand for 
silence as he saw Still Face and the remain- 
ing pair of Neapolitans enter. 

It was a new Still Face he saw, a man 
with the same features, but a different body. 
Now there was no dignity, no stateliness, 
nothing impressive about the man’s car- 
riage. His head was thrust forward and he 
crouched. His white hands, held waist 
high, were a pair of claws about to grasp a 
throat; ‘the knees were:half bent as if for a 
spring. If ever a human body was eloquent 
of malignance, of eager cruelty, the soul of 
Still Face inhabited that body.. But the 


_face—it was unchanged: Pallid, serene, 


beautiful as before, it told its lie to the world. 
Grotesque, uncanny it was, topping such a 
body—a contradiction, an impossibility. 
Even the man’s voice was changed, harsh, 
rasping, when he snarled an order to his 
companions, ~ 

He paused to look about him an instant, 
eyes narrowed, dully glowing; then he 
darted toward the stairs. The man’s move- 
ments were eloquent of a dreadful avidity, 
a lithe eagerness remindful of that most 
malign of creatures, the weasel, making 
upon a cornered rat. If Keats had but 
waited—held himself concealed until Still 
Face was within reach of the great club he 
still bore in his hands—the thing might 
have been over with and done then and 
there, but he did not wait. As Still Face 
reached the landing in his upward progress 
Keats stepped into view at the head of 
the stairs. The advancing man stopped, 
crouched so that his finger tips touched the 
step above him in a posture strangely 
simian, and glared. For a moment he did 
not speak; then, animal-like, he snarled, 
held his position for an instant and began a 
slow, backward retreat, reluctant, more 
threatening than his advance. Over his 
shoulder he whipped between clenched teeth 
a command to his companions, who surged 
forward as one, past the form of their 
leader, lunging upward with heavy steps 
toward the head of the stairway. 

Keats wondered in a vague way if they 
had firearms, but somehow the attack did 
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not indicate the use of bullet or the sound of 
exploding powder. Though the:house was 
distant from town, long separated from a 
neighbor, the sound of shots might give the 
alarm, where no other sound or cry could 
bring danger. And these were men more 
accustomed to the knife. They blocked the 
narrow stairway, one in advance, the two 
others at his shoulders, with Still Face be- 
hind, urging them on with a succession of 
snarls, animal-like, inhuman. 

Just out of reach of the swing of the club 
they halted, and then grandma, having 
armed herself with a poker from the fire- 
place, leaned far over the baluster and 
pecked earnestly at the nearest head. It 
was a diversion, distracted their attention; 
and Keats, always quick to act, took his 
advantage of it. With one downward step, 
he lifted his club and swung it, his target 
the skull of the foremost Italian. The man 
saw, endeavored to give back, but was held 
by the bodies of his companions. He threw 
up his right. hand, in which was clutched a 
knife, to guard his head, and upon his elbow 
the blow fell. The knife fell and the arm 
dropped limply, broken, so that, squalling, 
he fought to force his way between those 
who restrained him. Keats saw his advan- 
tage and followed it up, driving the quartet 
down the stairs before him; but so con- 
stricted was the battlefield that-he could 
not wield his weapon with eliminating 
effect. The odds, however, were reduced 
from four to three. 

Before he had reached the foot of the 
stairway, where numbers could be made to 
count against: him, Keats gave up the at- 
tack and retreated again to the top of the 
stairs. One man sat moaning in a corner; 
the three survivors halted, uncertain. Then 
Still Face sent the two again to the land- 
ing, and himself vanished. The intent was 
obvious—they were to hold the stairs 
against escape while the leader sought some 
mode of taking the defenders in the rear. 
The scene became static, tense. © 

“The back stairs are blocked,” said 
Keats in a whisper. 

The Italians waited, and then, after a 
time evidently designated by Still Face, 
began to climb. The foremost had armed 
himself with a chair, which he proposed to 
utilize as a shield, and upon it he received 
Keats’ crashing blow. The chair splintered, 
but the man was almost within arm’s reach, 
under Keats’ weapon. There might now be 
the chance for a skillful stroke with the 
knife. But Keats drew back, and instead of 
lifting his club, drew it back and lunged 
with the blunt end of it, battering-ram wise. 
The Italian sought to seize it, but, passing 
between his clutching hands, it found a 
mark upon his broad chest, so that he was 
half pushed, half stricken from his balance; 
and both men gave over that attempt, 
retreating to the landing. It was a feint, 
intended to conceal what maneuver Keats 
could not determine. He looked about him. 
Faith clutched the baluster, white, big- 
eyed, but she found the courage to smile 
at him. 

“My dear!” she whispered. 

As for grandma, she was not to be seen; 
had gone upon a scout to the rear of the 
house. Now she reappeared, a curiously 
determined old figure with the poker in her 
hand, and walked sturdily past to look 
from the windows of the rooms beyond. 

“ Are you afraid?”’ Keats asked. 

“No,” said Faith. ‘Only glad.” 

Keats’ eyes were wistful. 

“Things may not—pan out right,’’ he 
said. ‘“‘I—won’t you say it—so I will have 
heard it once?” 

“Say what?” 

“That you love me.” 

Again she smiled. 

“T do love you,” she said. 

And then grandma cried out sharply, 
“Keats! Your room! Your winder!” 

Recollection flashed before him of that 
night entrance to his room by means of a 
ladder. Still Face was there, behind him— 
and grandma was there, defenseless, at the 
mercy of the man’s insane lust to kill. Be- 
low him waited the two men. He could not 
go and he could not stay. At sound of 
grandma’s cry the Italians began slowly to 
creep upward. It was their work to hold 
him there while their leader attended to his 
concerns elsewhere. Keats stood undecided, 
wavering. His eyes flicked behind him 


down the hall; perceived, just within reach, © 


a table fronting the stairs upon which stood 
a vase of flowers. 

He seized first the vase and hurled it 
downward, then jerking the table to him he 
raised it aloft and flung it into the faces of 
the advancing men. 
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Not waiting to see its effect, he turned, 
grasped: Faith’s hand and dragged her 
down the hall. 

“Shut and lock the door when we’re in,” 
he panted. 

Already he could hear tramping on the 
stairs. His table had been of little effect 
save to give a moment’s delay. 

“The door!”’ he cried again as he plunged 
into his room, the room that had once been 
Carl Phillips’. There, backing off slowly 
before Still Face, he saw Grandma Newton, 
poker upraised against the knife of the man. 
As he sprang forward he heard the door 
slam, then a crash against it of heavy 
bodies, a scream from Faith as the door 
flung open once more and the Italians 
lunged into the bedroom. 

He was taken in front and rear. From 
behind the Italians sprang toward him and 
he whirled to defend himself. As he did so 


‘Still Face abandoned Grandma Newton 


and crept to take him from behind. Faith 


‘screamed. Then, as Keats swung his club, 


there was a curious silence. Keats struck 
and struck again before it was safe to 
wheel and face the leader. As he did so a 
new figure leaped from the window sill, 
darted across the room, uttering shrill, un- 
natural cries, and like some huge monkey 
sprang upon the back of Still Face. Keats 


‘saw-only a black face, the flick of a knife 


through the air, a dreadful sound that was 
half grunt and half gurgle as Still Face 


lurched forward to the floor, the black man, | 
one arm and both legs wound about his | 


body, stabbing and stabbing again with his 
right. 

There was no instant to pause, to ques- 
tion, to feel relief or gratitude or amaze- 
ment. Keats pivoted again and hurled 
himself upon the Italians, but they did not 
stay to fight. Now their only instinct was 
to leave that place. Sauve qui peut was 
their only thought. 

Keats drove them, flailed them, down the 
stairs, through the hall, out of the house! 
They were gone. 

With all speed he ran up the steps again 
and to the door of his room, where, fixed 
and motionless as in a tableau, were 
grandma, Faith, the negro, and under his 
feet the body of the man who had been 
Still Face. It lay motionless, grotesque, the 
beautiful face upon the carpet of the floor 
invisible. 

“Well,” he said, striving to speak in a 
matter-of-fact way, but with voice tremu- 
lous in relief, “that’s that.” 

“He—he was horrible—horrible!”’ said 
Faith. 

He drew her to him. 

“ Anyhow,” he said, ‘‘we’re out of the 
woods.” 

Grandma shook her head. 

“No,” she said, “not so long as Carl 
Phillips lives.” . 
XXVI 
ike WAS morning. Faith had not arisen, 

but Grandma Newton and Keats Dodd 
were in his bedroom, the room in which Still 
Face had ceased to be, searching. 

“Tf they’re anywhere,” Keats insisted, 
“they’re in here. This room is what they 
always made for. Why else?”’ 

“Maybe they hain’t no’eres,” 
grandma. 

“T tell you they are! They’ve got to be! 
Just remember what happened and see if 
Phillips could get away with anything. He 
didn’t have the bonds in his pocket, that’s 
certain.” 

“Maybe he had ’em in some other town.” 

“They’re here,’’ Keats said, “‘and we'll 
find them if we have to peck the house to 
pieces like a couple of woodpeckers. I know 
they’re not in the furniture. I’ve fussed 
around that fireplace until I’m sure nothing 
is hidden there. There’s no sign of plaster 
being disturbed.” 

“How about the floor?”’ grandma asked. 

He shook his head. 

““Wherever he put them, it was a place 
he could get to without noise. I’ll bet he 
took the bonds a couple at a time and 
stowed them away piecemeal. No, he 
wouldn’t come home nights and pry up 
floor boards, would he?” 

“Don’t seem reasonable.” 

“Now,” Keats said practically, “if you 
were going to hide something in this room, 
where would you put it?”’ 

“‘Cale’late I’d sew it up in a quilt. That 
’ud come most. natural to me.” 

“It. wouldn’t to Carl Phillips. Some 
place you could get into easily and quietly— 
that’s what we’ve got to think of.” 

“Lemme think,”’ said grandma. “‘Um— 
when he come in last night, before he saw 

(Continued on Page 217) 
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(Continued from Page 214) 

me, he was makin’ straight across the room. 
It was toward the fireplace sure.” 

Together they examined it. It could not 
be the fireplace. Nothing about it was 
loose, no brick, no bit of the mantel con- 
Everything was sound, ‘solid, 
Two hours they spent otherwise 
Then Huldy ap- 


secure. 
searching, to no avail. 
peared in the door. 

“Somebody wants Mr. Dodd onto the 
telephone,” she said. ‘‘They must’a’ got it 
fixed.” "ia 

Keats answered and spoke with the 
justice of the peace. 

““Wisht you’d come down,” said the 
official. | “‘Mebby you kin sort‘of help 
straighten things out. We’re a-goin’ to his 
house to see what we kin diskiver.”’ 

So Keats walked to the village, where he 
found a crowd of the curious in and about 
the justice’s office. On the old man’s desk 
was a pile of articles at which men came 
and stared. 

“Things,” said the justice, “we got out of 
his clothes.” 

It was a meager pile—keys, handker- 
chief, change, a knife—and a screw driver. 

‘No letters nor nothin’,”’ said the justice. 
“We hain’t found a thing to identify him 
by, or-to locate any relatives nor nothin’. 
Now we’re a-goin’ to the house to see what 
we kin turn up there.” Wen 

The house disclosed little. Keats saw 
again the wax image of himself with the 
bodkins through ‘its ‘heart. ~ There were 
scraps of paper written upon in Still Face’s 
hand, among which was the one on’ which 
he had set down his estimate of the charac- 
ters and abilities of the various people with 
whom he expected to come into contact. 
There were few clothes and a scarcity of 
personal belongings. But in the pocket 
of a hand bag they came upon something 
rather startling, a thing to imagine upon 
and to stir the curiosity. There were two 
photographs, one of Still Face, the other of 
a monster, a man mutilated frightfully, 
unspeakable in the face, featureless except 
for the eyes. 

“Now that’s suthin queer,”’ said the old 
justice. ‘‘That’s him, all right; but say, 
what d’ye cale’late he wanted with that 
feller’s picture ’thout any face?’’ 

Keats was startled. He compared the 
two, shape of head, ears, point of chin, 
hair. In outline they were identical. He 
conjured up. the image of Still Face, how 
strange and immobile his features had 
shown themselves, how unnatural; features 
whose expression never changed, over which 
never shone a smile or clouded a frown. 
And Keats knew. This, then, was the ex- 
planation of Still Face. He was a mutilé— 
a monster—one of those wounded in the 
mouth—of whom he had read. A man with 
a false face, not the countenance with which 
he had been born! 

Then came a new idea, overpowering in 
its simplicity. He recalled how Still Face 
had taunted him with his imagination, say- 
ing that none but a genius could pierce to 
the real truth. Keats believed that at last 
the truth lay bare in his hands. 

“Wait,” he said. “Stay here. Some- 
body drive me to the house quickly.” 

In twenty minutes he was back, and 
then, beside the photograph of Still Face 
and that of the monster, he laid the smaller 
picture of the passport—the passport he 
had found behind the picture of Amassa 
Newton—and carrying them to the window 
examined them under the full light of day. 
If one covered the features with a bit of 
paper the heads were the same. There 
was the same outward bulge of forehead, 
the same close-setting ear, the same line of 
jaw and chin. Again, if one covered the 
lower halves, the eyes and brows were iden- 
tical. Keats sighed. It was a sigh of relief. 
Now, indeed, they were out of the woods. 
Grandma had said they could never be safe 
while Carl Phillips lived. And they were 
safe, for Carl Phillips and Still Face were 
one! 

With this news he hastened to Grandma 


| Newton, and with renewed zest to the 


search for the hidden bonds. Now he was 
sure the securities were there—sure. Their 


| presence could notbedoubted. Carl Phillips 
| had been obliged to abandon them, and had 
| returned for his revenge and for this fortune 
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that awaited his hand. They were there, 
and if they were there it was possible to find 
them. 

Again they scrutinized the room, Faith 
assisting. Over every inch of it they passed 
hand and eye, tapping, testing. It was near 
the supper hour when Keats remembered— 
as one will recall some matter of no mo- 
ment—the articles taken from the dead 
man’s pockets. He saw the little pile as 
clearly as if it were under his eye. Coins, 
knife, handkerchief, watch—and a screw 
driver. It was a new screw driver! 

Screws might be withdrawn silently. One 
or two screws could be taken out in a min- 
ute and replaced without a sound. Still 
Face had entered that room with this im- 
plement, and he was not a man to cumber 
himself with useless objects or to carry a 
tool without good reason. 

“Grandma— Faith, look for screw heads. 
We’re getting warm,” he cried with boyish 
glee. ‘Find me some screw heads.” 

“Why,” said grandma, ‘‘the mantel’s 
put together with ’em. Wood screws— 
look!”’ 

The woodwork was, indeed, solid; but 
the brackets of the shelf were secured with 
screws. Screws held the base and screws 
held the panels at the sides—round-headed 
screws, painted white, set so purposely by 
the designer as the centers of scroll designs. 

“Hurry!” said grandma.: ‘‘I never took 
no’ stock in this, but I’m gittin’ all of a 
flutter. There’s a screw driver in the drawer 
of the kitchen table.”’ 

Keats ran. First he removed the brack- 
ets.of the shelf, and then the shelf itself. 
Nothing was disclosed. He attacked the 
right hand panel and removed it. It yielded 
nothing. If he were right—if his reasoning 
had not been faulty from the beginning— 
then the bonds must rest behind the panel 
to the right. _ With fingers that trembled so 
he could with difficulty manipulate the 
screw driver, he got it free at last, disclosing 
the edge of the brickwork, and at the side 
bare plastering and naked lath. But up- 
ward from the floor the lath had been shorn 
away, the plaster demolished, leaving an 
orifice a dozen inches wide, to the depth of 
a scantling and a couple of feet high—and 
there they were. Papers, documents, neatly 
packed between the joists, bonds showing 
their orange markings. Keats laid hands 
upon them and they showered upon the 
floor a dusty heap. 

“There!”’ he said, while grandma and 
Faith could only stand and stare. 

Then Faith was kneeling beside him, her 
arm across his shoulders. 

“Oh, I’m so glad—so glad for your sake, 
Keats! ‘For me I don’t care.” 

“Um’’—this was grandma—‘“we hain’t 
nigh so bankrupted as that Maxwell feller 
thought we was.” 

““Tt’s because of him I’m so glad,”’ said 
Faith. ‘‘He—tricked you, dear. And you 
would never have forgiven yourself if he had 
taken’ our house and our mill.” 

Keats’ eyes brightened. 

“You've got him now,” he said. “His 
own trap has shut on him. He’ll have to 
buy that land.” He laughed for the first 
time in days. “There’s a quarter of a mil- 
lion here. We'll come close to adding as 
much more to it when we’re through with 
him.” Then his face fell. ‘‘You’re rich 
now,” he said very gravely; “you’re rich.”’ 

“Yes,” she said, ‘but not because we 
found these bonds. I was rich before— 
we're both rich.” 

His mind was not functioning at high 
speed and he turned to peer at her. 

““We have each other, haven’t we?”’ she 
explained. 

“Humph!” said grandma. 

Then Faith’s eyes twinkled. 

“But,” she said, “I won’t marry a man 
whose name I don’t know. Keats B. S. 
Dodd— Keats what?” 

He flushed, shamefaced as a boy at his 
first party. 

“‘T suppose you’ve got to know.” 

“T have,” she said inexorably. 

“Keats Bysshe Shelley Dodd,” he said, 
and wriggled with embarrassment. 

“Heavens!” exclaimed Faith; and then, 
“But I'll go through with it just the same.” 

“Huh!”’ commented Grandma Newton. 


(THE END) 
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Christmas fun 
for you 


and Your Boy 


Give him Meccano and you'll find 
yourself playing with him—not as 
his father but as a pal, putting the 
miniature engineering parts to- 
gether into all sorts of wonderful 
models—Skyscrapers, Derricks, 
Shovels, even Automobiles! And 
your delight will be almost as great 
as his own when your models ac- 
tually “go” just as the big ones da. 


MECCANO 


Engineering for Boys 


Meccano has the greatest variety of 
parts—there are more than 200 in 
the system—in fact a part for every 
purpose. That’s why you can build 
more with Meccano. And all the 
parts are made so dead accurate 
that they fit together perfectly— 
that’s why building is so easy. Stop 
at your dealer’s and examine the 
beautiful steel strips and the fine 
brass gears. 


Prices of Meccano Outfits 
No. co Outfit $1.00 No. IX Outfit $5.00 
INosto. eee S2:00' “Nor 2b a5) S6ic0 
Nos the 93.00 NOt 3. 8s 0.00 
" and up to $45.00 


For sale at most department, toy, hard- 
ware and sporting goods stores. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, orderdirect from 
us enclosing price. . 


This Book Sent FREE 


Send us your boy’s name =~ 

and address with those a. 
of three of his chums and = 
we will send him free our 
new book, “The Magic 
Carpet”, which tells all 
about Meccano and the 
joy of Meccano building. 
Put No. 70 after his own 
name for reference. 


MECCANO COMPANY, Inc. 
Division S-2, Elizabeth, N. J. 
In Canada: Meccano, Ltd., 45 Colborne St., Toronto 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Not all construction toys are Meccano. 
Meccano is the original Steel Construction Toy, 
has the greatest variety of parts and builds the 
most models. Insist on the genuine Meccano. 
This label on every box. 


~ Engineer 
for, Be 
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| Shp will solve your gift prob- 
lem. These good looking sight-savers 
please and protect the eyes, are ideal for 
reading, writing or sewing, and their en- 
during service is a constant reminder of 
your thoughtfulness. 


Emeralite Junior 


Chases gloom from those cor- 
ners the big lights don’t 
reach. The restful Emerald 
glass shade protects the eyes 
from glare and easily adjusts 
toany angle. Convenient and 
comfortable for reading, 
writing or studying. 
Stands, hangs or clamps 
anywhere. 12” high—in 
brass or other finishes. 


Emeralite 
Junior 


Emeralite 
Desk Lamp 


Gives eyes the 
same soothing pro- 
tection as natural 
daylight. Has spe- 
cial attachment— 
exclusive with 
Emeralite—that 
changes ordinary 
electric light into 
soft, eye-saving 
daylite. Just the 
lamp for the library 
table or den desk— 
good looking, too. 


: Daylite 
—| Attachment 
Use 50 watt 

Type B 
Mazda Lamp 


Emeralite 
Floor Lamp 


An agreeable chair-side ¢ 
companion that talks § 
little but does much for 
the eyes and comfort of 
the reader. Has Daylite 
Screen and adjustable 
shade. Cord enters at 
base. 


Emeralite Bed Lamp . 


Makes reading in bed delightful. The 
beautiful Emerald glass shade re- 
flects a friendly glow where you 
need it and eliminates glare. Dim- 
ming socket has four changes of light 
—down to a mere glow for sickroom 
or night light. Will fit any bed. 


Floor lamp 
has telescop- 
ing stem ad- 
Jjustable from 
2 t0-5.2/% 


Genuine Emeralites are branded. Look for | 
trade mark. It is your guarantee of satisfac. | 


tion. Buy them by name. 


Sold by department stores, office supply 
and electrical dealers. Booklet illustrat- 
ing over 50 patterns in color sent upon 
receipt of coupon with dealer’s name. 


—RALITE 


KIND TO THE EYES 


H. G. McFADDIN & CO., 37 Warren St., N.Y. 
Makers of Lighting Devices for 50 Years 


Send free Emeralite Booklet. 
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NS AND ENCORE 


(Continued from Page 38) 


MA HARDBOYLE (sighing): I’m making 
over my blue evening dress and I did so 
want to hear that Fifth Avenue man milliner 
of La Maison Parfaite give us What’s Au 
Fait in Paris. 

PA HARDBOYLE: Buster was right. All 
this radio stuff is apple sauce if there ain’t 
some good box fights on the air. 

Mr. BisH THOMPSON: Or something to 
shake your dogs at, like Hot Lips. 

MA HARDBOYLE: I certainly would like 
to be advised how to make over that 
georgette 

Ravio: B L O O B, Jersey City. 
Announcement of Livestock and Grain 
Prices 

ALL: Aw, cut it out! 

PA HARDBOYLE (pulling out plug): Still, 
it’s wonderful. I got Skagway—a socking 
sermon against slang—last Sunday night. 
Say, Bish, got another one of them ropes? 


[The caller having paid blackmail in the form 
of another good five-cent cigar, PA slips out 
to a speak-easy, under pretense of taking 
BUSTER to the movies. MA gets the cards 
and tactfully retreats to the dining room to 
tell her fortune, and, alone at last, LULU 
and her beau get a strangle hold on each 
other on the sofa, and all is well in the stilly 
night in the average American home. 

—Roy L. McCardell. 


Because You’re Square 


if LIKE you best because you’re square}: 
And when I need a friend, you’re there; 
I like you best because you know 
The thoughts in me that never show; 
I like you best because you hear 
The words that reach no other ear; 
Because beyond my halting speech 
You see the heights I cannot reach, 
You see I strive to reach them too. 
For all these things that make you, you; 
Because you've stood each rigid test 
For friendliness, I like you best. 
—Mary Carolyn Davies. 5 


The Salome Sun 


A Lady Tourist Goes by the Shortest & Best 
Route by Request 


HERE wasn’t Much Doing down at the 

Garage day before Yesterday Afternoon 
and when we can’t make Beans & Bacon 
working we generally go Hunting so I took 
the old 8 Gage Muzzle Loader and drove 
out in the hills to get a Mess of Quail or 
maybe find some Unbranded Beef. Coming 
back home on an Old Road leading up 
through Granite Wash I come A cross a 
Lady tourist Lost & A Lone, who had got 
offen the Right Road and She stopped me 
and asked was this the right road to Los 
Angeles and would I Show her the Shortest 
& Quickest Route out of this God For 
Saken country. 

Her car had an Iowa License number on 
and she was Old Enough and didn’t look 
Much like the World would Miss Her Much 
any way and when I stood there with my 
Gun in my Hand looking at Her and Won- 
dering she asked me was I A Bandit and 
when I said I Was without thinking she 
said Please Don’t Shoot Me Take Me and 


DRAWN BY NATE COLLIER 


All I’ve Got but I said No Lady I’ve got 
troubles enough already but I like to be 
Accommodating and I will show you the 
Shortest & Best Route to get out of this 
God For Saken Country and so I killed Her 
while she was Looking Towards Los Angeles 
where I had Pointed. She Never even 
Kicked—but I’ll bet it was the First Time 
anything ever Happened that She Didn’t 
Kick About. There’s Too Many Iowa Peo- 
ple in Los Angeles All ready and any way 
she had ought to of stopped Over Night in 
Salome and not tried to take all of Her 


Money to Los Angeles where there is | 


Plenty all ready. 

‘I don’t think No body will ever Find Her 
on that Old Road where She is for a Long 
Time and maybe she will make a Good 
Mummy when she gets Good & Sun Dried 
Out or if somebody finds her Too Quick 
maybe I will get a Reward or else My Pic- 
ture in the Paper and Folks who don’t 
Know me will point me out and say there 
Goes a Bad Man. She only Had $27, or at 


least that was All I could Find On Her and | 


I am going to Use $2 of it to subscribe for 
THE SATURDAY EVENING Post which I 
haven’t Took for a Long Time because 
they wouldn’t Exchange Papers Free with 
me for the Salome Sun. 

I don’t know What I’ll Do with the 
Other $25 yet but there will be Plenty of 
Time to figure it out what to Do with it 
Long Before there is ever Any Chance to 
Spend that Much Money Here and maybe 
by that time Some Other Lady will come 
along looking for the Shortest and Best 
Route to Heaven & California. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 
—Dick Wick Hall, 
Editor & Bandit. 


A Bob Ballade 


OOD-BY,, good-by, ye golden tresses; 
7 Ye curls and braids, a fond adieu. 
Farewell! The barber now possesses 
The tendril loves I once did woo. 
A hair divides the false and true; 
Alas, that fashion could thus rob 
The crowning glory that was you— 
There is no beauty in a bob. 


Where once my roving soft caresses 

On silken curls touched, light as dew, 
An everlasting wave depresses 

The ardor of that lovelorn crew. 
My lips have lost their revenue, 

My heart has ceased, almost, to throb; 
Oh, shameful unshorn residue, 

There is no beauty in a bob. 


Too baldly this mad fad confesses 
What art’s soft contours never knew: 
Those graceless glimpses that distress us 
When necks and ears pass in review. 
Too youthfully does age renew 
A youth that long since left the job; 
Time flees and flouts those who pursue— 
There is no beauty in a bob. 


Envoy 


Oh, for a sirens’ rendezvous, 
Far fromthe maddening mop-topped mob. 
I'd comb and sing the long days through, 
“There is no beauty in a bob.” 
—Kirke Mechem. 


The Great Open Spaces 
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THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


[n the Tropical Zone = 
9g lorida. 


Where the Coconuts Grow 
i & 


November Opened the Miami § 


Fast de luxe train Seryi 
Now operating 


ENTERTAINMENT AND OUTDOOR § 
PROGRAM PAR EXCELLENCE 


The Climate Supreme 
The Tourist’s Delight 
The Motorist’s Mecca 
The Fisherman's Paradise 
The Golfer’s Wonderland _ 
The Polo Player's Pride yi 
The Surf Bather’s Joy 
The Aviator’s Dreamland 
The Yachtsman’s Rendezvous 
The Tennis Player’s Happin 
The Horseracing Utopia _ 
The Hi-Li Player’s Haven 
The Realization of Your — 

Anticipations 
Truly the Outdoor City _ 


HE setting is along the shores 
Beautiful, Crystal Clear Atlantic 

and Biscayne Bay, among the 
Royal Palms, Orange and Grapefruit 
Plenty of ocean, with everybody ba 
it—six hundred kinds of fish—butterflyac! 
and swift motor craft dancing on it, 


Eight golf courses, in tropical envin 
supply as many different opportun 
diversify your game. . Your tennis attalel 
will not lack for need of courts—they’r 
where. Polo fields. Aviation (express 
of the air). Motoring without jar, rattle 
through multi-hued tropical scenery. 


ARTHUR PRYOR’S FAMOUS } 


twice daily in Royal Palm 
(Eighteen weeks starting December 


A] 


Horseracing will be inaugurated at 
this season on the new Million Dollar 


i 
Miami is also a city of homes wi 
retired business man finds harmonic 
roundings and congenial companionship 
sands have selected Miami for their n 
after inspecting the rest of the worl 


25-million dollars in new wi 
1924. 115 Hotels—350 Apartment 
5,000 Furnished Residences for your s 


Passenger transportation facilit 
increased—Florida East Coast Railw 
tem being double tracked; Clyde LineS 
now operating from New York direct to 
through trains from Chicago; through 
from all large Eastern and Westert 
Baltimore-Carolina Passenger — 


vice from Baltimore. j 
Write for free handsome Booklet 
with full information. 
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WOULD you send to a friend a 
simple, sincere message of Christ- 
mas good will and cheer? Give 
flowers. 

Would you bring back mem- 
ories of vanished yesterdays to 
one who shared them with you? 
Flowers speak the wordless mes- 
sage of your heart. 

Would you express a love so 
deep that faltering words 
can never tell it? Flow- 
ers are the language of 
the soul. 

Nothing can ever take 
the place of flowers, the 
perfect gift. They /ive the 
sentiment they express. 


Flowers are the Christmas gift 
supreme—without a regret— 
free from the haunting thought 
of cost, or the faint obligation 
of a present in return. 

Distance is no barrier to the 
happiness flowers alone can bring. 
Within a few hours’ time your 
own florist can deliver flowers 
anywhere for you, fresh, fragrant 
and beautiful. You can 
time your gift to arrive 
at the precise hour you 
wish, a living, breathing 
Christmas message al- 
most as if you were there 
yourself. This Christmas 
—give flowers. 
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A Best Seller 


IF YOU 


are not among 


the FIRST 


100,000 
| who have bought 


PETER B. Kyne's 


Gorgeous New Novel 
of the Southwest 


you still have 
the thrill of a 
lifetime com- 
ing to you 
Ask anyone who's read it 


Illustrations in color 
by DEAN CORNWELL 


All bookstores *2,. 22 
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YH STERN AND CLAM-BOUND 
COAST 


(Continued from Page 7) 


Fine old white-painted New England 
homesteads, with barns nine times larger 
than their houses and connecting buildings 
about as large as three bowling alleys, har- 
bor small, bashful signs that peep out coyly 
and whisper, “‘ Fried Clams!”’ 

Fried-clam signs protrude from marshes, 
rock piles, birch groves, cemetery fences, 
river banks, mountainsides, hencoops, tele- 
graph poles and sand heaps. 

If the rocking pines of the forest were to 
do any protracted roaring today, as they 
apparently did on the day when the original 
Pilgrims landed, they would probably roar, 
“Fried Clams!’’ And if an ocean eagle 
soared from his nest by the white wave’s 
foam today, he would probably discover 
when he soared back again that an enter- 
prising clam merchant had visited his nest 
during his absence and had attached thereto 
a neatly lettered sign stridently advocating 
the consumption of fried clams. 

As a result of this, there generally comes 
a day when the man who has eaten five or 
eleven clams too many has his overclammed 
state forced on him about once every seven 
seconds. 

When a sign isn’t reminding him of his 
indiscretion, a fragrant breath of frying 
clams steals from a roadside clam stand 
and makes him hate himself. He may turn 
up a deserted country road to escape the 
loathsome reminders of his clam orgy, and 
as he rolls around a curve in the lonely 
road, pale and trembling and never want- 
ing to see or hear of a clam as long as he 
lives, he will inevitably encounter a regu- 
lation clam stand supporting a rudely let- 
tered sign reading, ‘‘Frankfurters, ice 
cream, tonics, clam broth and fried clams!” 

This would probably be the point at 
which he would start to hunt a doctor and 
at which he could be depended on to give 
large amounts of moral and financial sup- 
port to an enthusiastic movement toward 
total clam extermination. 

Although there seem to be enough clam 
stands along the stern and rock-bound New 
England coast to supply every resident and 
every passing automobilist with one clam 
every three minutes for the next ninety- 
nine years, each year sees a steady increase 
in the number of clam dispensaries; while 
many of the existing clam stands are con- 
stantly throwing out small bays, protu- 
berances, porches and wens which clearly 
indicate that there are plenty of modern 
pilgrims who have not reached the clam- 
saturation point. 


Profit and Loss 


Persons prominent in the fried-clam game, 
as the saying goes, are inclined to ascribe 
the sudden popularity of the fried clam to 
the disinclination of the modern tourist to 
separate himself from unnecessary quanti- 
ties of currency, to the growing reluctance 
of the womenfolk to spending two or three 
hours cooking and packing a nice lunch 
that is ruined by the unappreciative men- 
folk in fifteen minutes, and to the pale, 
flabby and somewhat defunct-looking shore 
dinners that are frequently dispensed at the 
more pretentious dak bungalows and lob- 
ster caravansaries. 

The clam merchants assure you that 
their business enables them to keep a finger 
on the economic pulse of the traveling 
public. ‘‘ During the summer of 1923,” they 
tell you, ‘‘motor parties would spend four 
or five dollars for lunch. During the sum- 
mer of 1924 they spent a dollar and a 
quarter and hated to do it.” 

The fried clam is sold for fifty cents a 
quart, and he is hot, crisp and juicy; and 
half a quart, containing some thirty of the 
toothsome, to quote the advertisements, 
little rascals, will keep anyone from suffer- 
ing any gnawing pangs of hunger, espe- 
cially when augmented by two doughnuts 
and a ten-cent bottle of the brilliantly 
colored liquid known to all good New Eng- 
landers as tonic. 

The shore dinner of the wealthier estab- 
lishments, on the other hand, kills an hour 
of valuable time, can usually be depended 
on to ruin two or three dollars a person, and 
too often consists of fish and lobster tasting 
vaguely of dish towels and served by haughty 
young ladies in tomblike dining rooms 


where a sentence uttered in a normal speak- 
Ing voice causes every other diner to stare 


reproachfully at the speaker and impels the 
chef to stick his head out of the kitchen in 
an attempt to locate the disturbance. 

The fried-clam season for the small, or 
catch-as-catch-can, clam stand opens on 
Decoration Day and extends to Columbus 
Day, on October twelfth. Its chief busi- 
ness is done on Saturdays, Sundays and 
holidays; and if it is a clean stand, with a 
clientele worked up during an existence of 
two or three or more years, it will fry 
twenty-five or thirty gallons of clams on 
each fair Sunday and: holiday, and get ten 
quarts and more of fried clams out of each 
gallon; and the entire two hundred and 
fifty or three hundred quarts can be de- 
pended on to come to rest in the interior of 
reckless and care-free tourists. 

Each gallon of clams costs the stand 
owner one dollar and twenty-five cents, and 
upward of ten pounds of fat at fifteen 
cents a pound are needed to fry each gallon. 
If the person who operates the stand aug- 
ments his income by baking forty or fifty 
blueberry pies each Saturday and Sunday 
and holiday, and by frying enough dough- 
nuts to extend from Paris, France, to Paris, 
Texas, if unrolled and placed end to end; 
and if the week-ends aren’t rainy and he 
doesn’t kick over his oil stove at the height 
of the midsummer rush, he stands to make 
between two and three thousand dollars 
during the four and a half months’ season. 


Where the Money Goes 


But if he cooks tough clams in soiled 
surroundings, or doesn’t attract much 
trade, or runs into a rainy summer, he will 
have to be content with a profit of two or 
three thousand cents, which is scarcely 
enough to content anyone except a clam. 

In addition to the fried clam, the modern 
pilgrim who ventures within the stern and 
rock-bound limits of New England seems 
to demand large quantities of antiques, if 
the number of antique marts along the 
roadsides is any indication of what the 
public wants. 


If Mrs. Felicia Dorothea Hemans, who 
was the originator of the line about the 
stern and rock-bound coast, had asked her 
celebrated question, “What sought they 
thus afar?” of an observer of the modern 
pilgrims—‘‘What sought they thus afar? 
Bright jewels of the mine? The wealth of 
seas, the spoils of war?’”’—and had paused 
for a moment to catch her breath, the ob- 
server should have been able to pipe right 
up and tell her what it was that they 
sought—in addition to fried clams—and 
apparently still seek. 

If he had gone near the New England 
antique shops he would have known that 
they seek tavern tables, pie-crust tables, 
thousand-legged tables, just plain tables, 
cracked sap kettles, old bitters bottles, 
spinning wheels, sundials, H and L hinges, 
hand-wrought strap hinges, dilapidated 
doors, corner cupboards, tin lanterns, four- 
poster beds, pewter coffeepots, wagon seats, 
tin kitchen utensils, ship models that look 
as though they had been carved by a ship’s 
cook with a meat cleaver, old Wallopshire 
china, broken yarn winders, pine milking 
stools, cast-iron banks, Stiegel glass, Sand- 
wich glass, mustache cups, toothbrush 
tumblers, hooked rugs, hooked Windsor 
chairs, hooked church pews, hooked and- 
irons, highboys, lowboys, bean pots, mor- 
tars and pestles, Rogers groups, china pug 
dogs, old colored prints of young ladies 
with their undergarments hanging down 
around their ankles, rare old glass dishes of 
the sort that can still be bought in five-and- 
ten-cent stores, pure tin tea caddies, old 
door sills, old door frames, old doorknobs, 
old pieces of wainscoting, old bricks, old 
grindstones, old ax helves, old buggy whips, 
old stoves, and a number of other old things 
whose reason for existing is thoroughly 
baffling to the person who buys them as 
well as to the person who sells them. You 
can’t interest a New England tourist in 
bright jewels of the mine when he sees an 
antique shop and starts to run down a fine 
old three-legged sofa or a rare sample of 
Colonial ricochet work—which, as is well 
known, was made by placing a canvas four 
feet in front of a brick wall and then stand- 
ing twenty feet away and throwing paint at 


the wall so that it would bounce off against 
the canvas and form a design. 
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The number-of antique shops that-have 
sprung into being all over New. England 
within the past few years is large and uncer- 
tain. To count them is fruitless, because by 
the time one has finished counting, several 
hundred new ones have sprung into exist- 
ence. At a casual estimate, however, one 
finds it difficult to travel more than two 
miles in any direction on any road in New 
England without running up against an 
antique sign. Occasionally, it is true, the 
antique dealer is forced to double in other 
commodities such as cider, fresh eggs or 
maple sugar. A sign near Portland reads, 
“Antiques, Fir Pillows and Home Cook- 
ing.”’ Some are even run in conjunction 
with the countless shoppes and tea cisterns 
which also have sprung up during the past 
few years to make life more thrilling and 
adventurous for the modern pilgrims. 

The person who is troubled with recur- 
rent antique fever, and who shakes all over 
in a pitiable manner unless permitted to 
enter a stuffy building and paw over a 
number of dusty relies of the Chester A. 
Arthur period, will never be obliged to 
suffer long in New England. 

The residents of New England, partic- 
ularly those of long standing, have earned 
a reputation for being as unwilling to part 
with money as a snapping turtle is to part 
with a finger to which it has attached itself. 
Though it is probable that this reputation 
is unwarranted, it is undeniable that the 
residents of New England have been un- 
usually agile at perceiving the large profit 
to be made from unwary tourists through 
the antique business. 

Part of their agility may be due to the 
fact that there are more antiques in New 
England than in any other part of the 
country. A person with a trained eye for 
antiques in fact can find antiques in New 
England where the ordinary traveler can’t 
find anything. Not long ago I accompanied 
a trained antique hound to a deserted farm- 
house a few miles back from the Maine 
coast. Enthusiastic and energetic antique 
collectors had removed the brick walk to 
the front door, the big doorstep, the front 
door, the door posts and lintels, the mantels 
over the fireplaces, the windows and window 
casings, the floors, the pine baseboards, the 
walnut balustrade of the front stairs, and 
scattered beams, partitions and hand- 
wrought nails. The house was a total 
wreck, staring wildly out of its sightless 
eyes and waiting for a northeaster to come 
along and blow it to a quick and painless 
end. There was nothing left of it but a shell. 

The antique hound prowled through it 
with disconsolate growls, and finally reached 
the dilapidated and plaster-strewn rooms 
on the second floor. Here he stopped, threw 
back his head and bayed triumphantly. 


A Great Discovery 


“Look there!’’ he gasped, pointing with 
a trembling forefinger at a stained plaster 
wall. “‘Look! Look! Wall! Woof! Woof! 
Woof! Wall! Wall!” 

Fearing that he was suffering from hallu- 
cinations or an overdose of fried clams or 
some other trouble that was making him see 
the ghosts of former inhabitants of the old 
house, I sought to calm him by patting him 
on the arm and urging him to come along 
quietly and get a nice long rest. He shook 
me off petulantly. 

““Can’t you see that wall?’’ he snapped 
fretfully. ‘‘See that design stenciled on the 
plaster? That’s old stencil work! Fine old 
stencil work! See the beautiful pineapple 
design? That was put on before the days of 
wall paper! Rare? Why, gosh-durn it, 
that’s almost as rare as frog hair! And 
finer! Oh, much finer!” 

“Well,” I asked, ‘“‘what are you going to 
do about it?” 

“Do about it?’ he exclaimed disgust- 
edly. “Why, havea carpenter come up here 
and cut out those panels; cut ’em right out 
and put a frame around ’em and hang ’em 
up! Rare? Why, they’re as rare as Pom- 
peian frescoes! Valuable? Gosh, yes! 
Why, they’re worth anything you can get 
for ’em! Now what do you know about 
people coming up here and taking: every- 
thing out of this old house and leaving 
those panels!’’ 

His sincerity was so obvious and his en- 
thusiasm so contagious that anybody with 
fifty dollars would have gladly parted with 
it in order to get those rare and valuable 
panels, and would probably have spent the 
rest of his life wondering what to do with 
them. : 

The bulk of the treasures in the antique 
shops of the New England fried-clam belt 
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are worth a great deal if they are worth 
what the canny New England antique deal- 
ers ask—and frequently get—for them; but 
the fact that the present-day pilgrims are 
willing to pay the prices that are asked is 
not so much a recommendation for the 
value of the antiques as it is a confirmation 
of the theory that there’s one born every 
minute. 

There are, for example, such things as 
excellently built and carefully carved old 
pine corner cupboards with tops that arch 
over like the fluted edge of a scallop shell. 
These are beautiful, and fit well into any 
home with almost any sort of furniture, 
and are doubtless worth—to a person who 
is somewhat at a loss to know what to do 
with his money—the two and three and 
four hundred dollars that the clam-belt 
antique dealers ask for them. And then 
there are plain corner cupboards, built by 
careless workmen out of poor pine seventy 
and eighty and a hundred years ago, that 
are badly put together, not carved at all, in 
wretched repair, and quite incapable of 
harmonizing with anything except a medi- 
ocre lot of kitchen furniture. For these the 
New England antique dealers calmly de- 
mand from one hundred and twenty to one 
hundred and eighty dollars—not because 
the wood or the lines or the workmanship or 
the finish is in any way beautiful, but be- 
cause they are old. The passing public, 
knowing that the collecting of antiques is 
more or less fashionable, sometimes actu- 
ally pays these prices. 


Wise and Foolish Buyers 


The antique dealers only need to move 
one small step forward in order to be able 
to sell old eggs to tourists at higher prices 
than can be obtained for strictly fresh eggs. 
Any conscientious carpenter, by devoting 
two days’ work to twenty dollars’ worth of 
clear pine, can make a corner cupboard 
infinitely better, more graceful, more dur- 
able, more beautiful and more useful than 
these slovenly productions; but apparently 
the modern pilgrim has strayed so far from 
the common-sense views of the original 
Pilgrims that he prefers to be proud of the 
bad work of workmen who have been dead 


for eighty years rather than to be proud of | 


the good work of living workmen. 
The collecting of antiques, generally 


speaking, has been popularized by persons | 


who buy old things that are more beautiful 
and substantial than things that are made 
at the present day at prices cheaper or little 
higher than they would be obliged to pay 
for their modern equivalents. 


The suckers who range up and down the | 


stern and rock-bound coast proceed on a 
different basis. They buy old things that 
are uglier and less substantial than things 
that are made at the present day, at prices 
far in excess of what they would have to 
pay for better made and better looking new 
things. 

There is good reason in paying a high 
price for sturdy and graceful old furniture 
from the designs of such master craftsmen 
as Hepplewhite, Sheraton, Shearer, Duncan 
Phyfe, the Adam brothers, Chippendale, 
Manwaring, Ince and Mayhew; but the 
misguided pilgrim who clutters his home 
and depletes his bank account by loading 
up on the nondescript junk of New England 
antique dens while the factories of Grand 
Rapids are turning out furniture as good as 


most of that. which our forefathers were | 


able to buy, deserves to have a commission 


of alienists sit on his head and take his | 
check book and his wallet away from him. | 
One could easily pick up, as the antique | 


collectors so quaintly put it, enough chairs, 
bedsteads, tables, hooked rugs, door hinges, 


kettles, chests and what not in these New | 
England antiquaries to furnish a house | 


with nothing but genuine antiques; but 
the expense of furnishing an eight-room 
house would be around ten thousand dol- 
lars, providing one adhered to the more 


dilapidated and crummy pieces; and the | 


interior of the house, when finished, would 
look as though it had served for some years 
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Sunshine 
Real Tropic Charm and 
Days Big with Sport~ 


You can most reliably plan on a va- 
cation of uninterrupted pleasure in 
this play spot because the famous 
sunshine has failed only 75 days in 14 
years, and because it’s warmed by the 
Gulf on the West Coast of Florida. 


This will be St. Petersburg’s big- 
gest year—greatly enlarged attrac- 
tions, entertainment and hotel facili- 
ties for the benefit of the increasing 
hundreds of thousands of visitors 
who annually enjoy this sunny 
playground. 


Here you have your choice—big 
time sport that gives youth full play, 
or delightful pastimes among palms 
and flowers, or just a chance to rest 
in quiet bowers of beauty. 


Classy golf and tennis, roque, bowl- 
ing on the green, checkers and chess. 
Famous fishing and boating. Mililes 
of colorful beaches and picturesque 
motor boulevards. Royal Scotch 
Highlanders Band plays daily at 
beautiful Williams Park. Festival 
of the States, a famous annual cele- 
bration. The Yankees with Babe Ruth 
and the Boston Braves train here. 


Real hospitality and consideration 
for guests is a St. Petersburg prin- 
ciple. Let us prove it by giving any 
information you would like to have— 
no obligation on your part. Send 
the coupon. 


St.Petersburg 
Florida 
‘The Sunshine. City 
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as the nesting place for a Kansas cyclone. | (iii 


When one sticks to the finer pieces, the | 
cost of furnishing a small eight-room house | | 


would climb up around the fifty-thousand- 
dollar mark—a state of affairs guaranteed 
to give any one of the Pilgrim Fathers a 
severe case of the pip. This estimate may 
arouse some protest; but in an antique 
shop in the beautiful and hospitable city of 
Portland, Maine, not long since, my eye 
fell on a handsome block-front mahogany 
desk. J-.unsuspectingly asked the dealer 
the price, and ina firm and resonant voice 


M. A. Dillman, 


Chamber of Commerce, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Please send me illustrated St. Petersburg ‘~~; 
booklet, and information regarding n 
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of dlect— 


—if you allow the finish of your NEW auto- 
mobile to wither and die. The penalty for your 
act is to drive a dull, drab, lifeless looking car in- 
stead of one that permanently retains the beauty 
and lustre of its original surface finish. 


ize 


alae with PERM] 
MAKES THE FIRST FINISH LAST 
PERMANIZE is not afinish—not a paint—nota 
polish; it is aliquid preservativethat forms a glass- 
like covering over the surface. 
PERMANIZE closes the 
pores of your automobile’s 
finish with its hermetic seal 
and renders it impervious 
to the ravages of Time and 
The Elements. 


Drive to the Permo Service 
Station in your city and get 
three to four times more 
“appearance mileage.” 
STANDARD SALES CO., Memphis, Tenn. 

Sole U. S. Distributor 
Garagemen: | Details of PERMA- 
NIZE SERVICE FRANCHISE for 
your city upon request. 


StopFoot Pains 


INSTANT RELIEF FROM TIRED, ACHING FEET AND ANKLES 

Non-Skid Arch Support is the improved type of arch saver, 
perfected through our 35 years’ experience in the manufac- 
ture of all types of body braces. Elastic and light-weight. 
the adjustable, Non-skid cushion pad conforms to every 
movement of instep muscles and corrects fallen arches and 
foot strain. Overcomes pain in ball of foot and heel. Corrects 
other foot troubles by supporting and strengthening muscles. 

Positive Relief for Corns, Callouses, Bunions 

Eliminates use of metal plates and leather liners. Worn 
by men, women and children with any style shoes and no 
larger size required. 


NON-SKID 


ARCH 


SUPPORT 


Made in pink or black to fit every 
foot. Guaranteed. Money back if 
not satisfied. Thousands in use. 
Endorsed by physicians. 

State size of shoe when ordering. 
With large pad $2.00 pair; regular 
pad $1.50; without pad $1.00. If 
your druggist, chiropodist or dealer 
cannot supply, order direct. Sent 
C. O. D. if desired. 


THE OHIO TRUSS CO. 
Founded 1893 Send for 
Dept. G Cincinnati, Ohio FREE BOOK 


IT’S ALL 
IN THE 
ADJUSTABLE 


ESPECIALLY ATTRACTIVE FOR GIFTS 
200 Sheets, 100 Envelopes printed with name and address 
(4 lines or less) in rich, dark blue ink. Sheet size 6x7. Fine 
texture Hammermill Bond paper, smooth and beautiful. Extra 
heavy envelope. Shipped postpaid. Denver West add 10 per 
cent. Remit with order, money refunded if not fully satisfied 
Remember, there is only one “Ritemor’’, known everywhere, 
preferred by thousands. Order now for Christmas! 


RITEMOR STATIONERY CO. 
235 Century Building INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Hunting & Fishing 


isa monthly magazine cram- 
med full of hunting, fishing, 
camping and trappingstories 


and pictures, valuable in- 
formation about guns, re- 
volvers, fishing tackle, game 
law changes, best places to 
get fish and game, ete. Big- 
gest value ever offered in 
a sporting magazine, only 
$1.00 for THREE WHOLE 
YEARS, or send 25¢ in 
stamps or coins for six 
months’ trial. 

Hunting & Fishing Magazine 
285 Newbury St., Boston Mass, 
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he unhesitatingly replied that the price was 
three thousand dollars. This price was for 
the one desk, and not for a dozen of them, 
as the uninitiated might suspect. 

“Not as the conquerer comes,’”’ wrote 
Mrs. Hemans, speaking of the Pilgrim 
Fathers—‘“‘Not as the conqueror comes, 
they, the true-hearted came; Not with 
the roll of the stirring drums He ; 

Asa matter of fact, they didn’t come with 
any sort of roll, either drum or bank; but 
the modern pilgrim who comes to dally 
among the antique shops must have a roll 


| sufficiently large to choke an alligator; and 


if he isn’t a wise old owl, he will go away 


| with as negligible a roll as the true-hearted 
| had, and all that he’ll have to show for the 


deflation of his currency will be two or 
three moth-eaten tables and a pewter egg 
beater. 

Owing to the ignorance of the amateur 
antique hound, who is too lazy to buy a few 
authoritative books on antiques and study 
the subject in order to find out the differ- 
ence between things that are merely old 
and not worth collecting at any price, and 
old things that are worth collecting if they 
can be bought reasonably, the many recent 
additions to the brotherhood of antique 
dealers along the stern and rock-bound 
coast are having soft and agreeable pick- 
ings. One lady in a small New England 
town had been dubbing along, as the vulgar 
phrase goes, at the antique business for 
many years, content with a. reasonable 
profit on her investments. She was-taken 
to task by a low and unprincipled acquaint- 
ance for not tacking higher prices on her 
wares. She therefore doubled and tripled 
the price of everything; and she now makes 
some eight thousand dollars a year in a 
four-month season, spends another four 
months roaming around the back country 
and buying all the old junk on which she 
can lay her hands, and devotes the re- 
mainder of the year to social amenities and 
trivialities. 

In as much as authorities agree that there 
is one born every minute, it is highly prob- 
able that modern pilgrims will never be able 
to educate themselves in a body to the 
bunk in the antique business, and that the 
antique dealers are consequently embarked 
on along period of happiness and prosperity. 


Tea Rooms and Gift Shoppes 


The original sternness and rock-bounded- 
ness of the New England coast as recorded 
by Mrs. Hemans has been further alleviated 
and enhanced by large numbers of tea 
rooms and gift shoppes, which help along 
the scenery by nailing advertisements of 
their whereabouts to the trees, fences and 
barns that have not been preémpted by the 
fried-clam stands, the Frankfurter mer- 
chants and the lobster bungalows. 

These tea rooms and gift shoppes appeal 
to the pilgrim in the passing tourists by 
adopting quaintly adventurous names and 


| the mangled spelling commonly believed to 


have obtained in Pilgrim circles, where 
spelling was largely subordinated to the 
business of scratching a living out of the 
earth and storing up a large hoard of an- 
tiques to serve as bait to lure future gener- 
ations to New England. 

Thus it comes about that a gift shoppe is 
a shoppe and never ashop. Some virtue or 
good luck, or some subtle air of distinction, 
it is believed, would. vanish from the shoppe 
that dared to come right out and call itself 
a shop. Ye Olde Shippe Shoppe, Ye Olde 
Stagecoache Shoppe and Ye Olde Skulle & 
Crossbones Shoppe are the styles in names 
that go big with the gift-shoppe sette; and 


| the word ‘‘olde”’ is considered permissible 


in connection with such an establishment 
three minutes after the last brushful of 
painte has been applied to the fronte doore. 

The combination of “‘Ye,’’ ‘‘Olde” and 
‘“‘Shoppe” on a signboard means—as surely 
as a ring around the sun means rain—that 
at the dwelling advertised by the sign one 
can purchase Chinese near-amber beads, 
cigarette boxes in tooled leather, delicately 
colored German prints, mah-jongg sets, 
silk searfs, pure-bone cigarette holders and 
a thousand and one objects that are exactly 
what one wants for Cousin Farina’s birth- 
day or mah-jongg prizes, and over the selec- 
tion of which one would have severely 
wrenched one’s brain if the gift shoppe 
hadn’t happened to be there to supply the 
exact thing that one would never have 
thought of. 

Anybody who says a word against gift 
shoppes, even though some are slightly 
cheesy places, with not more than seven 
things from which to choose, is maligning 
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an institution that has done much to make 
stern and rock-bound New England infi- 
nitely less stern. As can well be imagined, 
Christmas would have been a very different 
proposition for the Pilgrim Fathers if they 
could have gone over to Ye Olde Scrambled 
Egge Shoppe around December twenty- 
fourth— Miles Standish and John Alden 
and Elder Brewster and Priscilla Mullins 
and Peregrine White wrapped up in an an- 
tique bedspread, and all the rest of that 
Pilgrim band, and bought one another per- 
fectly corking gifts for two dollars and 
thirty-five cents and less apiece, all done up 
in blue boxes and tied with pink ribbons. 

Nor can one say a word against the 
quaintly named tea rooms that do so much 
to take the rockiness out of the New Eng- 
land coast—tea rooms like the Yodeling 
Crab or the Barytone Mackerel or the 
Twittering Heifer or the Warbling Barnacle. 
Without them, countless numbers of mod- 
ern pilgrims would have to get along from a 
heavy half-past-one lunch to a sturdy 
seven-o’clock dinner without a scrap of 
nourishment except the unappetizing little 
mouthfuls that they would otherwise pick 
up at some ice-cream joint. 


The Rural Real Estate Boom 


In between the spaces along the stern 
and rock-bound coast that are filled with 
the clam stands, tea rooms, gift shoppes 
and what not, one finds the monotony 
broken by roadside stands that advertise 
string beans, green corn, fresh peas, straw- 
berries, blueberries, tomatoes, apples and 
cider in season, and by neat farmhouses 


- decorated with signs announcing that tour- 


ists are accommodated. Tourists are as- 
sured. of accommodation, if they are in a 
mood for being accommodated, all over the 
broad New England landscape. 

This, together with the roadside vege- 
table stands, is due largely to the enterprise 
and alertness of New: England real-estate 
agents, who recently awoke to the possi- 
bilities in assuring weary city folks that if 
they would sink their savings in farms along 
main-traveled highways, they could sup- 
port themselves in luxury on the automo- 
bile trade forever after. 

One of the largest flies in that particular 
ointment is the distressing fact that a man 
who cultivates a ten or twelve-acre farm on 
a heavily traveled thoroughfare can, by 
working his head off, produce and sell to 
passing automobilists between eight and 
nine hundred dollars’ worth of garden 
truck in the course of one year; and on 
nine hundred dollars, nowadays, one will 
find it something of a strain to live in 
sybaritic ease. 

In order to be thus fortunate, he must 
have good weather on the bulk of Satur- 
days, Sundays and holidays during the 
three growing months; for only on these 
days can he make sales of any size. Skilled 
farmers who have operated roadside stands 
on New England state roads for many 
years say that they seldom take in more 
than eight hundred dollars over their 
stands. For these sales they receive full 
market prices, whereas for the truck they 
sell to the city dealers they do not. 

As a result of the glowing prophecies 
made to city suckers by real-estate men, 
New England is heavily sown with disillu- 
sioned folk who are trying to wrench a 
living from roadside truck gardens and two 
or three rooms in which they are willing to 
accommodate tourists who seem heartlessly 
willing to be unaccommodated. One Maine 
farmer despondently opined that these mis- 
guided city people were good for three 
years. The first year they bought their 
places and didn’t do anything with them; 
the second year they sunk more money in 
them and found that they wouldn’t pay; 
and the third year they sold them at a loss 
and went back to the city. 

As has been remarked elsewhere concern- 
ing the arrival of the first Pilgrims in New 
England, the ocean eagle soared from his 
nest by the white wave’s foam, and the 
rocking pines of the forest roared; this was 
their welcome home. It is a good thing for 
all of us that the Pilgrims, on arriving, 
didn’t find the scenery obstructed by bill- 
boards, fried-clam stands, Frankfurter and 
tonic emporiums, gift shoppes, antique 
signs and announcements to the effect that 
tourists would be accommodated here; for 
being sensible and sensitive men, they would 
probably have shoved off from Plymouth 
Rock with a roar that would have made 
that of the rocking pines sound like the 
futile chirp of the indigo bunting and dog- 
gedly set sail for Baffin Bay. - 
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Lift Right OF 


Drop a little “Freezone” on a touch} 
callus for a few nights. Instantly i 


aching, then shortly you lift it mig t 
Doesn’t hurt a bit. 


You can lift off every hard corn, soft co 
between the toes, and the “hard- 
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Carelessness is inexcus 
the dependable Brach 
Arrester is available 

for 18 years. > * 
Millions now in use 
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Now women can buy a full-fashioned silk stocking 
vith the absolute guarantee that no garter run 
an mar its beauty or interfere with the last- 
ag comfort which.only a silk stocking can give. 


Xollins Runstop isa red stripe knit into the stock- 
ag where the strain is greatest—at the knee. 
Jarter runs. seldom start in the hemmed top 
vecause of its double thickness—so the ordinary 
un-proof stripes at the bottom of the hem are 
f little value. Most runs start between the 
emmed top and the knee, but with Rollins Run- 
top no matter how many runs may start, no 
uns can go below the red stripe. It is no longer 
\ecessary to discard a pair of stockings after a 
ew wearings. 

n the zest of the dance the garter clasp may give 
ts silent, vicious tug, starting the runner on its 
‘ownward course of destruction. But the 
‘unner stops at the red stripe—unseen. 


\gain the garter tugs as you step out of your 
aotor, or as you descend the steps into the 
rilliantly lighted supper room with all eyes 
‘pon you. The stealthy. run makes another 
hrust. Again the red stripe stops it. 


Little Folks 
Will Love 
“Baby Rollo” 


~ beauty 
my and a 


positive garter 


One of those cunning, cuddly stocking dolls— 
7 inches high—dressed in sweater and cap in 
dainty colors—sent on receipt of 35 cents in 
stamps. Mail this coupon today. 
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No more embarrassing garter runs 


Rollins Runstop ~ always red and always at the 
knee~gives you complete silk stocking satisfaction 


Always—the run stops at the red stripe at the 
knee. Your mind is at ease. Even with the 
shortest skirt—and they are getting shorter 
again—you need not suffer from stocking 
consciousness. 

That this new Runstop should be a Rollins de- 
velopment is quite natural. Since 1892 the 
Rollins Hosiery Mills have been making hosiery 
better. “Perfect fit and lasting beauty” has 
been more than a phrase. It has been a rigid 
specification for Rollins hosiery for men, women 
and children. 

Look for the Rollins Runstop and enjoy freedom 
from the annoyance, embarrassment and expense 
of garter runs. As a protection against imita- 
tions the Rollins Runstop will always be red, 
regardless of the color of the stockings. 


Also as a mark of identification this label will 
appear on every pair right at the Runstop. 


Des Moines, Iowa. 


“Baby Rollo” to: 


ROLLINS HOSIERY MILLS 


Enclosed find 35 cents in Street............ 


stamps, for which please send 
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It identifies Rollins Runstop in full-fashioned, 
medium and heavy weight silk and chiffon in all 
the popular colors. Here are two of the popular 
styles in which the Runstop is a feature. 
Service Stocking: Full-fashioned pure-dyed, 
glove-fitting service stocking of pure silk 
with lisle top and reinforced heel, toe and 
sole. Sizes 8% to 10. Colors: black, white, 
gun metal, medium gray, airedale, bracken, 
cordovan, nude, racquet, beige, stone gray, 
banana, tan, bunny. Ask for Style No. 
ZOZ One ae © oO ae 2 Baked gata ele. $1.75 


All Silk Chiffon: Beautiful, clearly knit 
pure silk chiffon. Silk to top. Sizes 8% to 
10. Colors: black, gun metal, silver, cor- 
dovan, nude, beige, tan. Ask for Style No. 
ZBL ethane o Beuis 2 ooo, s See Boa 2.00 
If your dealer does not carry the Rollins Runstop, 
send direct, enclosing money order. Be sure to 
state style number, size and color wanted. 
For Christmas—Rollins Hosiery combines sense 
and sentiment most happily. 
Rollins is sold only through reliable merchants, 
never by house’to-house canvassers. 


ROLLINS HOSIERY MILLS, DES MOINES, IOWA 


Factories; Des Mcines and Boone, Iowa 
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“Pll say he was a 
pretty fast baby.”’ 


Intern’? 
Feature 
Service 


Professor 
How Could You 


A New Novel by 
HARRY LEON WILSON 


which will tickle 
every husband and 
torment every wife 


All bookstores—$2.00 


Gsinopolitan Book @rporation 


119 West 40th Street, New York 


Four months ago I was a pay-roll clerk witha sal- 
ary of $175 a month. Any go-getter who has the 
“*Pep,"’ and wants a real sales proposition had 
better connect with the Fyr-Fyter Co. now while 
territory can be obtained.—A. H. Robey, W. Va. 
WE NEED 500 MORE MEN TO FILL POSI- 
TIONS WORTH $200 to $500 PER MONTH. 
Our New Super-Fyr-Fyter is in big demand by 
home and auto owners, stores, factories, schools, 
|| hotels, restaurants, garages, farmers, theaters 
and hundreds of other classes. No experience 
necessary as we show you the way to establish a 
profitable and dignified business of your own. 
L. D. Payne averaged $20.77 profit per day for 
217 days. DePries has averaged $150 per week 
profit forsix years. Slidell and Viles sold $25,000 in two years. 
G. Howard earned $100 in one day. Write quick for details. 


THE FYR-FYTER CO., 410 Fyr-Fyter Bldg., Dayton, 0. 


Ideal Christmas Gift 


An 
~ The most exquisite perfume ever produced. 
4 Made without alcohol. Bottle with long glass 
: stopper, containing enough for 6 months, 
Lilac or Crabapple $1.50; Lily of the Valley, 
Rose or Violet $2.00. At druggist’s or by mail, 


TRADE MADR BCOIBTERED 
t Pyke ° 


Hower Drops 


4 Send 20 cents stamps for miniature bottle. 
Send $1.00 for Souvenir Box of five 25 cent 
].bottles—five different odors. 
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| sumption of food in America. 

knows about the enormous growth in recent 
| years of the sales of proprietary remedies 
| for every variety of digestive ill. At least 
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Taz LABORER’S LUNCH 


(Continued from Page 18) 


will, nine times out of ten, be stuffing him- 
self with a lunch colossal and rich. Any 
sane man who knows the effect of over- 
feeding will agree that this may become 
a menace to industry. I state a fact and a 
logical conclusion. The sociologist, the great 
thinker and the efficiency expert can make 
what they will of them. 

But the crammed dinner pail is no doubt 
here to stay. Like every American con- 
sumer the workingman wears more clothes, 
he has more amusements, and he eats much 
more at every meal than the consumer of 
McKinley’s time. I need cite only one 
proof of the increase in the individual con- 
Everyone 


once a week the druggist puts a new laxa- 
tive or a new cure for stomach trouble on 
his shelves. And in the past.ten years 
dietitians and originators of nature cures 


| for the stomachache have made millions. 


What but overeating in the years of pros- 
perity could have created such a demand 
for these cures and methods of relief? 


And This is What He Eats 


The case of the American lumberjack is 
one that I know intimately. In the old 
days in the pineries of Michigan and Wis- 
consin the choppers and rivermen were fed 
on beans, salt pork and sour-dough bread. 
Coffee, sugar and dried apples were luxuries 
for Sunday feasts. But illness was seldom 
known in the logging camps of that time. 
“Smallpox was the only disease they knew 
about,” says Dr. Thomas J. LeBlanc, of the 
Public Health Service, in writing about the 
Michigan lumberjacks he knew in his boy- 
hood. But go today to any logging camp 
in the Northwest and see.the loggers at 
supper. On the wide tables you will see 
platters of steaks and pork chops, bowls of 
stew made from the dinner roasts, plates of 
sausage and cold boiled ham, huge dishes 
of potatoes, beans, canned corn, peas and 
spinach, and bowls of cold cabbage or po- 
tato salad, cookies, doughnuts, cakes, pies 
and puddings, light bread, hot biscuits and 
corn bread, rolls of butter, bowls of pre- 
serves and jelly, tea and coffee in fat 
granite-ware pots, and in the summertime 
pitchers of milkand lemonade. View one of 
these daily feasts, and then go to the com- 
missary. The timekeeper will show you a 
great chest of bottles and pill boxes; and 
he will tell you that he hands out nearly as 
many bottles of Lampblack Stomach Tonic 
as he does pounds of chewing tobacco. You 
should then be fortified and prepared to 
look on the typical laborer’s lunch and be- 
lieve your eyes. Here is a list of the con- 
tents of the lunch pail when it is filled at 
the usual workingman’s boarding house, 
where from seven to nine dollars a week is 
charged for board. Each sandwich is made 
with slices cut from a pound loaf of bread. 

1 ham sandwich 

1 bologna sandwich with mustard 

1 egg sandwich with lettuce 

1 jelly sandwich 

1 boiled egg 

2 pickles 

1 celery stalk 

8 green onions 

1 quarter or sixth of pie 

1 doughnut 

3 cookies 

1 piece of cake 

1 glass of apple sauce or canned fruit 

1 apple or orange or banana 

1 pint of hot coffee 

This is a formidable array of food as it 
stands on the table ready to be stowed 
away. The box of the standard lunch pail 
is five and a half inches wide, four inches 
deep and ten and a half inches long. This is 
the way it is filled: First, a waxed-paper 
bread wrapper is placed in the box in such 
a fashion that its edges can be folded over 
the lunch when it is packed in. For the tin 
box will draw moisture like a bread steamer, 
and the sandwiches will quickly become 
soggy unless they are protected by waxed 
paper. Then the one egg and the two meat 
sandwiches are placed flatwise in one end of 
the box. The jelly sandwich is placed next, 
and on it go the pie and the cake. Next, the 
glass of fruit is put in the third corner, and 
the doughnut in the remaining one. The 
orange or apple is nestled in the hole of the 
doughnut. The pickles, egg, celery and 
onions fill the remaining crannies and nooks, 


and the cookies make a level top for the 
lunch. The waxed paper is folded tightly 
over; the vacuum bottle is filled and placed 
in the lid of the pail; the workingman has 
finished his breakfast of fruit, cereal, ham 
and eggs, toast, hot cakes and doughnuts, 
and he grabs the heavy lunch pail in a pow- 
erful grip and ambles away to work, puffing 
happily on a tailor-made cigarette. 

I have carried, I estimate, at least a thou- 
sand lunches on jobs of many sorts in a 
dozen states. I have described the average 
lunch put up at the workingman’s boarding 
houses. Some of them, of course, put up 
lunches that have thin slices of bread, puny 
dabs of meat, a narrow wedge of pie, and 
a spare and meager piece of cake. On the 
other hand, some put up lunches that bulge 
the sides of the box and overflow when the 
lid is lifted. But the average one just 
snugly fills the box of the lunch pail. 

The lunch carried by the married work- 
ingman does not differ much from the 
boarding-house lunch asarule. But amar- 
ried man can have what he pleases to eat; 
and I have seen awe-inspiring lunches 
carried by married men of unique tastes. 
In San Francisco I knew a teamster who 
had come from Louisiana and had brought 
with him his drawl and other peculiarities 
which gave the California muleteers great 
delight. An enormous mustache drooped 
like a bough of cypress over his mouth. He 
had heavy frowning eyebrows, and a peaked 
head on which he kept the hair clipped to a 
short pompadour. He dressed in neat blue 
serge for Saturday nights and Sundays, and 
he then wore a high rubber collar. But he 
declared a righteous aversion to neckties. 
He did not mind most other varieties of 
wickedness, but gaudy neckties he would 
not tolerate. He often talked at length 
about a growth in the region of his stomach; 
and bread, he declared, was poison to him. 
So his wife always fixed fried potato cakes 
or baked potatoes in his lunch, instead of 
the starchy wheat food that poisoned him. 
Apparently the growth was unaffected by 
alcohol or nicotine, for the man consumed 
a pound of chewing tobacco each week and 
large quantities of hard liquor. But he was 
sure that he would have a long life, because 
he always took care of himself and never 
touched the poison of bread. 


A Dainty Dessert 


In Kansas City I knew a worker who 
made the men in an iron-and-steel works 
stare with amazement as he ate the regula- 
tion lunch, and then topped it off with a pint 
jar of canned peaches and rich cream. Ina 
Denver flour mill I met a worker who had 
a passion for chocolate cake. For years he 
had brought hunks of this pastry in his 
lunch, his friends said, and a cup of whipped 
cream for flavoring. When I knew him he 
had begun to complain of stomach trou- 
ble. Someone gave him some health maga- 
zines; he selected a diet haphazardly from 
it and began to cure himself. This diet 
called for a breakfast of oranges and a lunch 
of nuts and raisins. Each noon he would 
sit with the gang of truckers and eat one 
glass of walnuts and almonds, and one of 
seedless raisins. Sneers, jeers and raucous 
laughter could not move him from his de- 
termination to rid himself of stomach trou- 
ble and not ‘‘pay out a lot of money for 
nothin’ to the doctors.” Each day he 
trucked tons of flour from the storerooms 
to the freight cars. When I left he had been 
on his diet for a month. He was very thin, 
but still very game. 

“T may not have so much strength and 
weight as I used to have,” he would say, 
“but just look at my clear complexion.” 

Whether he died a martyr to the science 
of self-healing I do not know. The chances 
are that he did. The preachers of visionary 
cures for physical ills are as deadly in their 
small way as the hordes of visionaries who 
shout and boast everywhere about their 
preposterous panaceas for the ills of our 
social and industrial life. 

There are many workingmen who find 
the standard lunch pail inadequate and who 
carry extras in their pockets. Some, again, 


. carry only a couple of meat sandwiches and 


a piece of pie. Some like all jelly sand- 
wiches; others want all meat and no sweet 
stuff; and still others declare that they 
want nothing better for lunch than a good 
big pie. Pie—particularly mince, custard 
and apple—has surprising staying qualities, 
and a whole pie is not indigestible for a’man 
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who is working hard, unless he crowds a lot 
of meat in with it. I have made a lunch on 
a whole pie and a quart of milk, and then 
done four hours of hard work afterward 
without getting hungrier than after a regu- 
lar meal. But most of us who work with 
our hands in American industry and carry 
lunches to the works, like one that differs 
little from the boarding-house lunch which 
I described. 

Last and most pleasant, I will tell about 
the pleasure and romance of the American 
laborer’s lunch hour. For he has made it a 
pleasure; it has developed in this respect 
along with golf, the movies and radio. I 
feel on the defensive here, for I have a new 
subject, a new view. Ninety-nine out of a 
hundred of the word pictures of the human 
side of American industry are gloomy and 
tragical. I know they are false as repre- 
sentations of our typical industrial life. I 
should feel like a fool if I thought I had 
spent fifteen years of my manhood in such 
a life as is portrayed in the usual sociologi- 
cal study. Even when such a study is hon- 
est it nearly always pictures the centers of 
alien labor in America—the textile mills of 
New England, the garment shops of New 
York, the steel industry, and Eastern coal 
mining. I know that the centers of alien 
labor are small dark spots in a colorful, 
pleasurable life. The alien laborers have 
imported more than alien blood, which may 
or may not be as good as any native strain. 
They have brought over also the political 
and social creeds originated by the gloomy 
prophets, revolutionary dervishes and cel- 
lar plotters of their dismal homelands. 
They have brought over dirty and stingy 
habits of living, which only years of Amer- 
ican life will shake loose from them; and 
under the most favorable conditions, in the 
times of prosperity, they deliberately live 
the old European life—and save American 
dollars. , 

Consequently a center of alien popula- 
tion in America may be as gloomy, tragic, 
and slum grown as the East End of Lon- 
don. Itissure to offer desirable material to 
the tender-hearted, soft-souled writers who 
have been trained in the ideas of the typical 
university sociologist. They look for sub- 
jects that will call forth the dolorous battal- 
ion of tear-squeezing adjectives—bruised, 
beaten, oppressed, afflicted, sorrowful, 
stricken, piteous, worn, gnarled, cowed, 
stooped, starved, exploited victims! Surely 
victims are better material for sob words 
than the man of plump shape and con- 
tented countenance who lifts a fat sand- 
wich in a hand that has a big seal ring on 
his third finger. It is said that America’s 
victims would live otherwise if they could. 
My Hunyok friends did not. Each mixer 
on that cement gang received three dollars 
and fifty cents for eight hours. I was paid 
two dollars and seventy-five cents on my 
job of water hauling. This was in 1913. 
They still lived like victims and shook their 
heads over my extravagant tastes. 


Workers as Consumers 


The truth is that America’s victims live 
in their fashion because the customs and 
habits of a lifetime are not shaken off in one 
year or ten years. There is some psycho- 
logical fact which makes it as hard for the 
Hunyok to pay three dollars for a lunch 
pail and then carry a huge lunch in it as it 
is for the Yankee to get along with a lunch 
of black bread and sour wine and sleep in 
one room with eleven others. It-is a fact 
which the sociologists and great thinkers 
have not explained. 

The pleasures in the typical life of labor 
in this country are plentiful and real, how- 
ever. Automobile manufacturers prove it 
in tables which show that workingmen are 
the majority of car owners. Take away the 
patronage of working folk and the dance- 
hall industry would soon be bankrupt. 
Phonograph, radio and movie corporations 
would all suffer enormous losses if the 
American workingman should suddenly de- 
cide to be a victim and refuse to spend 


| money for enjoyment in his leisure hours. 


And there is the pleasure of work itself— 
but this is heresy indeed. Sherman’s de- 
scription of war has so often been applied 
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to work that one might as well speak of the 
pleasures of Hades. 

But the pleasures of the lunch hour, at 
least, may not be denied. They begin at 
about half past ten, when the first spark of 
forenoon hunger kindles a light of anticipa- 
tion. To make the picture real I must draw 
from my own experience. And I will take 
the picture from my hardest job—four 
months as a stacker in the drying shed of a 
brickyard. This was a small yard that put 
out from twenty-five to thirty thousand 
bricks in eight hours. Pete Rice and I un- 
loaded the green bricks from the cars on 
which they were hauled from the press. 
Thirteen green bricks were on each board 
in the car, making a weight of about fifty 
pounds. There were four sections in each 
car, and eleven tiers of these boards in each 
section. Pete would seize one end of a 
board, I would seize the other, and we 
would carry it to a place in a drying-shed 
stall. About twenty-two hundred such 
trips of lifting, carrying and placing made 
a fair eight hours of work. Pete and I did 
not toil so hard as the men who built the 
kilns by contract. Still we did pretty well, 
handling around fifty-five tons of bricks 
each day, carrying some of them as far as 
ten feet and lifting them above our heads. 
Two lumber pilers will stack one hundred 
tons of lumber in one day without over- 
exertion; but the best coal heaver cannot 
shovel more than twenty tons of coal in 
eight hours; figures do not tell much in 
such cases, for bricks are bricks, lumber is 
lumber, and coal is coal. However, when 
two men have handled seventeen tons of 
green bricks by half past ten in the morning 
they are apt to feel at least a delicate stir of 
hunger. 

Pete and I had little delicacy; whenever 
we felt the first morning pang of hunger it 
was a heavy, man-size jab that let us know 
that real filling was expected in the interior 
at the regular lunch hour. Every day reg- 
ularly at 10:30 Pete would say, “‘Them hot 
cakes I had for breakfast ain’t stickin’ very 
tight to my ribs this mornin’. Don’t know 
whether I[’ll make it or not.” 


The Hungry Hours 


His glance would wander down to the far 
end of the shed where his lunch pail stood 
in a shady corner. 

“Wisht I had time for a piece of pie. 
Maybe I ec’n Hell, no; here comes 
another car. Le’s tie into ’er, kid.” 

At eleven Pete would say, “Gettin’ 
pretty lank. Oh, well, we’re on the last 
hour of ’er. Le’s take on some eatin’ to- 
baccer and call it good.” 

We’d fill our cheeks from his plug, wipe 
the sweat out of our eyes, and have at the 
next load. In the last half hour the delights 
of anticipation opened in full bloom. Not 
only with us but from all over the yard 
would come shouts and jests from the work- 
ers, whose spirits pranced and capered as 
the Junch hour approached. The off-bearers 
had grins as they raked the green bricks 
from the conveyor belt, the transfer man 
had a gay shine in his eye as he shoved the 
cars down the rails, and the engineer, eat- 
ing now, so that he could go over his 
machinery at noon, looked cheerful and com- 
placent, refusing to worry for the time be- 
ing about his power plant. 

“Five minutes till that time!” Pete 
would yell. ‘‘Yar-r-r-r, Steevey, we can do 
the rest of ’er standin’ on our heads, hey, 
boy?” 

Compensations and pleasures in hard 
toil? Plenty of them. The athlete at his 
strenuous games, the devotee of setting-up 


exercises, the office man on the golf course, | 


the city hunter tramping through the 
woods—they all may know the pleasure of 
being genuinely hungry; but they cannot 
know it as the man who does hard manual 
toil day after day, year after year, knows it. 
His whole physical organism develops the 
pleasure of eating into a natural pleasure 
for him, a natural compensation. His 
spirit, his thoughts become attuned to it. 
Subconsciously his whole being during the 
last hour of work in each half shift gathers 
its forces for the habitual events of meal- 
time. When that true hunger comes at its 
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regular hour it brings a bodily glow with it, 
a keener zest of mind and spirit, a feeling of 
exuberance in each muscle. I write these 
lines after a light lunch that suffices in the 
desk -work that I am now doing. But so 
strongly does the remembrance of the force 
of the healthy hunger of my laboring days 
come back to me that I experience it again, 
and my mouth waters at the thought of my 
old black lunch pail. 

What an erroneous picture we have of 
the worker at the end of his day of toil, a 
picture not-of healthy hunger but of the 
hunger of starvation! What nonsense! Go 
to any factory, see the workers come to 
work in the morning; they saunter and idle 
along; they move slowly and comfortably 
as they prepare for work. At the end of the 
day. you will see an eager, jostling, rushing, 
bright-eyed crowd that has healthy weari- 
ness, healthy hunger, and a healthy prom- 
ise of food, rest and play to cheer it. This 
is the true picture: The hardest work does 
not exhaust or starve a healthy man. He 
can—and I refer you to overtime workers 
such as longshoremen for proof—do twenty- 
four consecutive hours of the hardest work 
and still walk home unassisted, if he has 
fifteen or twenty minutes for a lunch in 
each four or five hours. I myself have 
worked double shifts many times at han- 
dling lumber. Such scenes of exhaustion 
from labor as are given in Jack London’s 
John Barleycorn and Martin Eden are as 
false as his sociological ideas were non- 
sensical. 

So when Pete and I sat ‘down with the 
gang on the sunny platform in front of the 
sheds to eat our lunches we were at our 
highest physical pitch of the day. The sap 
of life was rushing up in us as it does in the 
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oaks in spring. We were workingr 
lunch on the job, for the time a Tace 3 
There was never much talk for the 
fifteen minutes. Cheeks bulged, ey, 
tered in the soft sunlight. a 
chomp, chomp,” as the sandwiches \ 
done away with. The pastries disap: 
The vacuum bottles gurgled as they 
drained. Heavy sighs and labored aoe 
then. Scratching of matches; the ; 
ling pungent odors of tobacco 7% 
Thirty-five minutes until working 
my 


Solid comfort. Satisfied. Oh, ie 
-The pleasant spell of the ‘hour 
me. I can see old Paul Rice lean 
on a pile of burlap, his garterless 
socks falling over his shoe to 
pulled down over his drowsy e 
curling from his pipe, his wrinkles 
lines of kindly humor as he : 
newly wedded Sam Johnson. ee 
about his plans to go back to Illinois ip 
fall; George and Walt argue about { 
fishing trip of the Sunday before; Fa; 
Ed, the kiln men, figure on ft 
earnings from their contract wo 
and I consider the Jones sisters, 
and -Dora, and Ruth and Sadie, 
decide on which pair we shall t 
his flivver on Saturday night. 
Politics? Evils, conflicts 
Pressing problems? Well, we 
casionally, after the fashion of the 
the country grocery store, but it w 
a bright and mellow hour of social 
If a politician was mentioned it 
snicker; if a red rabble rouser 
tioned it was for a horse laugh. 
time of content and good feeling; 
never angry with anyone. Such 
blessings of the full dinner pail. 
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ie —— 
LS 
P “The Only Tears That Will be Shed are Shed Here Before Me—So Much Better Than Oceans Shed After the Event”” 
ELL, Casley thought, as he folded his long spare body into‘a seat in the front But Casley had not been joking. One of his crosses in life—or perhaps one of his 


row of the balcony, it came to this: If a man could not feel any emotion at —_ sources of secret satisfaction, for people gain comfort from strange causes—was that no 
‘the first night of his first play, he might as well die. Much of his six feet one ever could tell whether he was in fun or not. His play bored him; worse than 
of height came between his knee and his hip; the railing of the balcony was _ that, he hated it—hated it as a man hates a woman to whom he remains bound in 
ably close; he crossed his legs with difficulty and leaned back, folding hisarms. some horrible drudgery of daily life long after he has ceased to love her. Like most 
t thrilling?”” murmured his cousin Gertrude, laying her hand for a moment creative minds, his interest was only in creation, and to be kept working at his play ina 
d muscles of his forearm. manner wholly routine, technical and uncreative filled him with a sort of mental nausea. 
not answer her at all. He had realized from the first that it was a mistake At thirty-three he was a full professor of history in a small but respected college. 
ertrude. He had not, as a matter of fact, invited her to go with him; shehad His specialty was the Tudor period, his book, “Owen Tudor: A Parvenu,” having been 
amed that it would be a comfort to him to know that she was beside him ina widely read even outside of academic circles. In fact, he was a conspicuous success, 
‘ides, she believed that there was a certain intellectual prestige in attending except for the fact that he had discovered that he hated teaching and that from the point 
3; and she cherished a secret ambition to be the center of a literary group, of view of his own enjoyment of life his choice of his profession had been mistaken. 
she was handsome, well off and not very intelligent, was both natural and One day two years before, he had been lecturing to his class and had found himself 
saying: “The life of Catherine Howard, the fifth wife of Henry VIII, is lacking in the 
said to her several times in the slow clear drawl that his lecture rooms knew _ political significance of that of her cousin, Anne Boleyn, his second wife, but is as tragic 
It will bore you, Gertrude. It bores me.” But Gertrude had laughed with and more dramatic. The miniature beauty of the great house of Norfolk, while still a 
T of one well able to take a joke, and had bought an emerald-green silk wrap child, inspired an eternal passion in the heart of a buccaneering young relation; was 
n-colored lining, which seemed to her the correct garment for the beautiful married by the king when she was eighteen and beheaded when she was twenty, under 
a successful playwright to wear on the production of his first play. circumstances ——”’ 
38 
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He thought suddenly, ‘‘Why shouldn’t I write a play 
about her and get out of this infernal drudgery—teaching 
history, about which none of us knows anything, to a lot 
of young barbarians who don’t want to know anything? 
After all, if Drinkwater has made the historical play possi- 
ble, this is more romantic material than any he has used.” 

He felt an interest in the idea such as he had not felt in 
anything for years. That very night, for he was a man in 
whom thought and action were closely connected, he set 
to work. 

He wrote the play in three weeks, and for a third of that 
time—the first third—he had been almost happy. Then 
his confidence in it had begun to decline. His clear, unego- 
tistical mind saw that it was not a good play. Nevertheless, 
he had sent it off to Wilfred Weyburn, the most likely of 
any of the producers to accept it; and it had been accepted. 
No one was more surprised than Casley. It was character- 
istic of him that he mentioned the whole incident to 
nobody, and the first knowledge that came to the faculty 
and president of Boonton College was when a picture of 
Casley in cap-and gown, walking beside a police dog, 
appeared in the Sunday papers, with a flattering caption 
about the youthful professor and his favorite pet and his 
new play. The photograph was years old and the dog 
belonged to one of the students—who was suspended sub- 
sequently because the dog attacked the night watchman— 
but the publicity of the Weyburn office was not famed for 
its accuracy so much as for its continuity and grace. 

The president, meeting him the next morning on the 
campus, called out jovially—for the modern president likes 
to think he has a variety of creatures in his faculty, 
“What’s this, Casley? I did not know I had a playwright 
on the staff.” 

“T doubt if you have,’ answered Casley with his slow, 
sad, crooked smile. 

But the thing had moved on. Contracts had been sent 
to him, had been signed, a check had reached him, and 
finally the stage of rehearsals and rewriting had come. For 
just a few moments, when he heard the play first read by 
the company, all Casley’s confidence in it had returned. 
Sitting at a bare rickety kitchen table, on an empty stage 
lit by one tall relentless electric light, the company had 
fluttered the pages of their small oblong part books and 
stumbled a little in reading, with many “Oh, is that mine? 


The typing is so bad ——”’ But even so, the first sound of 
trained actors pronouncing aloud in their clear authorita- 
tive accents those lines which heretofore had vibrated only 
in his own mind gave the words a new and more vivid 
meaning. For a few moments it seemed to him not only 
good but great. 

This happy phase, however, had passed by the second 
rehearsal. Weariness and disgust had succeeded, until 
now, on the opening night, Casley felt that nothing would 
have brought him there at all except a certain wearied loy- 
alty to Wilfred Weyburn, who had been steadily kind and 
encouraging, and who had spent a sum on the production 
the interest on which would have paid Casley’s salary for 
the rest of his life. 

The critics were beginning to come in—sure sign that 
the rising of the curtain was not far off. Casley was so 
remote from theatrical life that he did not even know them 
by sight, did not guess from their entrances and from the 
position of their seats that they were critics. Gertrude, 
however, pointed them out—the great height of one of 
these, his bulk increased by his flapping overcoat. Casley 
caught a glimpse of his profile as with a quick character- 
istic droop he slipped his hat under his seat and sat down 
in one long motion; the finely modeled nose and the queer 
contradiction between the tragic slant of the eyes and the 
fixed slight smile of the mouth, as if the face were divided 
between the masks of tragedy and comedy; another, tread- 
ing the aisle as a horse turned out to grass treads spring 
pastures. 

Gertrude settled into her place and with a wriggling 
movement of her shoulders shed her green wrap. 

“Oh, look, Benedict!’”’ she whispered. ‘‘There’s Mr. 
Caldecott, of the Weekly Sphere. He’s a great friend of 
mine—at least I’ve met him. I’m sure he’ll give you a 
good notice. Isn’t it nice he came?” 

“Unlike us, Gertrude, he is obliged to come,’’ answered 
Casley. 

A new and disagreeable thought had come to him— 
namely, that Weyburn would want the whole play re- 
written the next day in accordance with all the criticism. 
He covered his eyes with his arched hand; that, it seemed 
to him, was simply impossible to face. When people told 
him how to rewrite his third act—and everyone who had 
been at the dress rehearsal except himself seemed to be in 


Decembe, 


possession of the knowledge of how this should by 
cut them short; not, as they supposed, becay 
insulted at the implied criticism, but simply be 
impossible, as psychologists tell us, for the mi 
centrate on anything that possesses no interest, 
An idea occurred to him. If he did not se 
perhaps his mind would come fresher to the task 
“Gertrude,” he said, “I assure you this is a 
Across the street there is a farce which every¢ 
entertaining. Suppose we slipped away ——” 
“Benedict, you’re delicious,” said Gertrude, 
Very slowly the lights began to sink, silently, 
from the poet, as the darkness comes when { 
done—silently except for the audience, which, h: 
standing outside and in the back of the theater, 
faint murmurs of surprise at this indication that 
to take place, began to crowd the aisles in a 
effort to get to their seats all at the same instunt 
The curtain rose on the offices of the great hc 
Duke of Norfolk at Lambeth. Here Catherin: 
the daughter of a younger brother of the duke, 
brought up, or rather was growing up, utterly ne 
the old dowager duchess, who was at the mome 
occupied with the good fortune of another step- 
of hers—Anne Boleyn, who had just upset int 
relations, home politics and the Catholic Churc 
land by marrying the king. | 
Little Catherine seemed unlikely ever to 
least importance to anyone, and was allowed ti 
under the nominal charge of one of the old duche 
women. Before she was fourteen she had falle 
power or under the influence of a musician calle 
who taught her to play on the virginals, and seer 
made love to her in the best tradition of music 
From the clutches of this wicked man, Casley s 
rescued by the hero of the piece, Derham, a dis 
tion of the house of Howard, a soldier in the du 
a brave man and certainly a loyal and devoted 
supplied the neglected girl with all the little ] 
dress, for which her beauty must have been eage 
mention being made of an artificial flower callec 
fennel, which she was unable to wear as the gi 
ham, but which a lady of the household was indu 
(Continued on Page 126) 
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Blended —* 


As Larry Moved Aiong Main Street He Became Aware That it Was Different From Other Smalls«Town Main Streets, After All 


at Billup, Ohio, that Larry Carraway saw the 
ious stranger with the large freckled ears. 

g from the train window, Larry was wondering 
is stopped, or even hesitated, at Billup. Then he 
mysterious stranger. To view those extraordinary 
must be the reason for the train’s halt, Larry 
Not that Larry cared where or why the train 
‘or how or when; it was taking him away from 
—that was the important thing. He had a 
offhand he could not have told the destination 
it; perhaps it read to Butte, Montana, or Boise, 
isbee, Arizona. It mattered not to Larry. 

ht before he had pulled the rubber tent over his 
’r in the city room of the New York Lance and 
ed forth into the cool evening, no longer a star 
‘but a nomad. Six years of thrilling, gruelling 
Ty had done in New York. 

have a change,” he said—‘‘a sabbatical year.” . 
‘ng an impulsive young man, he took it. 

to see the world without joining the Navy,” he 
he strolled down Park Row. Toa taxi man he 
e take me to a railroad station.”’ 

h one, buddy?’’ asked the driver, who at heart 
nocrat. edly 
‘our own judgment, sir,” replied Larry, sinking 
the seat and feeling the luxurious abandon of a 
‘ne brink of new adventures. At the railroad sta- 
Opened a wallet in which were one one-hun¢red- 
and one fifty-dollar bill—his last week’s salary on 
'@. He poked the yellow hundred through the 


, mea ticket, please,’’ he said. 
e to, Jack?” asked the ticket seller, another 


i Si 

ot fussy, sir,” answered Larry. ‘Just a hundred 
orth of ticket on the next train out.” 

€ ticket seller, being a typical blasé New Yorker, 
Taised in Escanaba, Michigan, sold him a ticket 
im down as a lunatic or an embezzler, which are 
ion in New York to merit comment. 
the train had halted at Billup, and there on the 
the man with the freckled ears, staring fixedly 
while Larry stared no less fixedly back at him. 
Man on the platform did a peculiar thing. He 
Ipped the lobes of his ears with two large, 
ind hot overclean hands, making earrings of his 
tening an intent, expectant gaze on Larry, the 
to flap his elbows up and down—once, twice, 


aid Larry to himself, “seems to prove the 
at there are more cuckoos than clocks.”’ 


He of the freckled ears stopped his cryptic gestures. 
Another native was approaching along the platform, a 
puffy, pinguid man with a neck like a plate of waffles. The 
puffy one, with great gravity, saluted the freckled one. 
Larry saw the waffle-necked man grasp his ears and flap 
his elbows—once, twice, thrice. 

“More than one city editor has told me I’m a bit mad,” 
mused Larry Carraway. “Perhaps I am or I wouldn’t 
have turned itinerant reporter. Well, if I am loose up- 
stairs, I’ll certainly feel at home in Billup. Perhaps there’s 
a newspaper here—the Daily Padded Cell. Might as well 
start my career here as anywhere.” 

So Larry Carraway, demonstrating once again that he 
was a young man whose guiding principle in life was Obey 
That Impulse stepped off the train and into the town of 
Billup. 

The waffle-necked man was gone, but the freckled-eared 
one was still there, draped over a packing case. He un- 
folded his lean length as Larry approached. Once again he 
made that strange sign—fists gripping ears, elbows flap- 
ping, once, twice, thrice. 

“When among nuts,’”’ said Larry to himself, “‘be a 


pecan.” 


So he grasped his own ears and flapped his elbows, once, 


. twice, thrice. The freckled one glanced hastily, furtively 


about the deserted platform. Then in a low impressive 
voice he addressed Larry: 

“The sun riseth in the east.” 

Larry nodded. 

“Yes, and it sitteth in the west,” affirmed Larry. 

“ast. is east,’”’ declared the man, in a whisper. 

“West is west,” said Larry. 

“North is north,” whispered the stranger. 

‘South is south,’’ whispered back Larry. 

The stranger held out his hand, his little finger crooked. 
Larry seized the hand and shook it firmly. The stranger 
pulled away as if he had been stung by a bee. A dark dis- 
turbed look rushed over his face. 

“Where is thy grip?’’ demanded the stranger. 

“Right there,” said Larry. “‘That old pigskin bag. You 
can take it up to the best hotel—if there is one.” 

Alarm and suspicion were written large on the face of the 
owner of the ears, He recoiled from Larry. Then he 
turned and fled up the main street of Billup. Larry 
watched his long-legged figure till it vanished. Then he 
picked up his bag. 

“Yes,’”’ decided Larry, “‘I’m going to like Billup.”’ 

Main Street, Billup, did not exactly stand out. To Larry 
it looked very much like the main streets of Eagle Grove, 
Iowa, Dowagiac, Michigan, Bamberg, South Carolina, and 
other small towns where journalistic missions had taken 


him. ‘There was a drug store full of cardboard maidens 
inviting the passer-by to drink Pep-U-Up, a bulky bank 
building, a department store with bolts of calico in the 
window, the Happy Hour Movie—Today—Her First 
Sin— Today—and then, down the street, a careworn frame 
structure with a sign on it that made Larry turn his steps 
in that direction. The sign read: 


THE BILLUP PALLADIUM-INTELLIGENCER 
Roscoe Legg, Ed. and Prop. 


As Larry moved along Main Street he became aware 
that it was different from other small-town Main Streets, 
after all. The difference was to be felt rather than seen. 
It wasn’t that the natives glanced curiously at Larry’s 
city clothes and blue collar; that was to be expected. But 
they also glanced with strange sidelong glances at one an- 
other. 

He saw two men, obviously old inhabitants, pass each 
other. Larry could have sworn that they were brothers— 
twins, even—but they did not speak. Instead they fixed 
on each other baleful glares and contempt twisted down 
their mouth corners. Larrysensedafeud. Certainly there 
was none of that loud neighborly familiarity one noticed in 
Eagle Grove, Dowagiac or Bamberg. In Billup there were 
no hearty salutations 

“Hello, Jake! How are your beans getting along?”’ 

“Hey there, Elmer! I hear you was to Buckeye Lake 
Sunday.” 

“Hello, Luke, you old son of a gun!”’ 

“Morning, Matt. How’s the boy?” 

It seemed to Larry that some cloud, some self-conscious 
sullen cloud, hung over the town. It weighed down on 
Main Street, and was even perceptible in the rather pretty 
side streets. 

In the office of the Billup Palladium-Intelligencer, Larry 
discovered a man who clearly was Roscoe Legg, Ed. and 
Prop. Mr. Legg was plump and unkempt, a smallish man 
with ink on his ears, thumbs and shirt. His askew hair was 
white and he had bright genial eyes. He was engaged, 
when Larry entered the office—which looked as if a tornado 
had just left it—in answering the telephone, taking a want 
ad about a stray cow, bawling directions to an invisible 
printer, chewing gum and trying to keep the wind from 
blowing some galley proofs out of the window. Larry 
heard him saying: 

“Yes, I got it. Spotted heifer—answers to name Geral- 
dine—hang this wind—Bill, set that shoe ad in upper and 
lower, do you hear?—reward if returned to Amos Pratt— 
yes, yes—spotted heifer—shut that door, please—Bill, 
come a-running with the proof of that editorial about 

(Continued on Page 153) 
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ferences, where supposed prizes 

of diplomacy are at stake, mo- 
ments come when some delegate in an 
informal atmosphere takes the screens of discretion from 
truth. 

Said one of them to me on such an occasion: ‘“‘If I may 
express myself with your American forcefulness, Europe 
and your own country have suffered less from any hard- 
boiled reluctance in your foreign affairs than from those 
who counsel various forms of soft-boiled foreign policy.” 

Even if close contacts with our American foreign policy 
might prejudice a diplomatic officeholder, voluntary retire- 
ment from an ambassador’s post gives some measure of 
detachment and opens the way to telling, as one American 
would tell another before the open fire, how much he had 
seen of the workings of our foreign policy, and how much is 
gross nonsense out of all the nonsense we have heard 
about it. 

I assume that we all have the same point of view. We 
wish to preserve our own peace and contribute to any work- 
ing plan to preserve universal peace that is really a 
workable plan. Furthermore, we all wish to preserve the 
legitimate interests of the United States and prevent en- 
croachments on those interests whether they concern the 
safety of Americans or their property abroad or at home. 
To the full extent of our power we desire to contribute to 
friendly negotiation and peaceful settlements of disputes 
provided we do not become unwelcome meddlers and busy- 
bodies in other nations’ affairs. We have every wish to 
codperate—all of us. The first piece of gross nonsense 
therefore—and everyone has heard it from those who go 
reckless in words—is that a part of us, from some villainous 
or stupid motive, are trying each day to avoid fulfilling 
America’s duty to the world. Whenever a group arises 
which disagrees with the foreign policy of the United 
States, represented by those who are conducting it as they 
have been instructed to conduct it by the great majority 
of the American people, then out from baffled wrath and 
from those whose suggestions are not taken come streams 
of accusations of moral, intellectual or emotional delin- 
quency. Anyone with diplomatic or foreign experience, 
and without any political partisanship in our foreign af- 
fairs, knows well enough that flood of phrase making and 
how by adding those phrases into a grand total the sum is 
exactly the double zero of nonsense. 

The European diplomat was right; our danger and the 
danger to the general welfare of the world comes from those 
who are agitating for various and diverse forms of foreign 
policy—soft-boiled. 

It would be absurd to say that our present foreign policy 
is 100 per cent wise and perfect. Any administration, no 
matter how wise it may be, fails to seize every last advan- 
tage or to foresee every emergency. In my own corner of 
the game I can see now that I made mistakes, sometimes 
by concessions and lack of persistence, sometimes by fail- 
ure to concede and to conciliate. I learned constantly 
something more as time went on, and one of the things I 
learned in Europe was that the foreign policy of a nation, 
particularly our nation, does not consist merely of adopting 
a scheme or signing a paper, as some of our sentimentalists 
would have us believe. 


Hye at solemn European con- 


A Ridiculous Charge 


Heeeien policy first of all is made up of active inter- 
national dealings of great variety, done on good principle 
and on the basis of sound morals. Therefore the first example 
of the nonsense spread about by those who have some new 
scheme or international program not yet accepted is the ac- 
cusation that the United States, because it has not adopted 
the scheme, has no foreign policy. If anyone doubts the 
nonsense of this, let him go to Downing Street, where 
British foreign policy is conducted. The British, for in- 
stance, are members of the League of Nations; but the 
moment you went to the British Foreign Office and stuck 
your nose inside the door you would know that the League 
of Nations is not the whole of British foreign policy, that it 
occupies even at the best but a small fraction of time and 
interest in the great press of business of British foreign 
policy. If you went to the Quai d’Orsay in Paris and 
took a second look you would see that the League of Na- 
tions was not all or half or a quarter of French foreign policy. 

If you go to Europe and browse around in the capitals 
and read the newspapers and go out to dinner with the dis- 
tinguished and the humble, you will hear and see less of 
the League than you will see and hear among agitators in 
the United States. You will hear a great deal about other 
phases of foreign policy of other nations—you will hear of 
Italy’s treaty with this country, of England’s Russian pol- 
icy, of French policy and occupation of the Ruhr, of the 
Dawes Commission plan, of conferences, of reciprocal 
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arrangements as to trade, travel, usages and all that weaves 
one nation’s life into that of another. 

The conduct of such business, nation with nation, and 
the principles on which this business is done constitute 
foreign policy. No single plan or program, no scheme or 
proposal, no experiment or Utopia, no matter how inspired 
or blessed by good will, or even by practical sense, has dis- 
placed the usual old-fashioned conduct of foreign affairs— 
the international business of the world, the relations of one 
nation with another. Who would say that the British 
would have no foreign policy were it not for the League of 
Nations? Who would say that if it were not for member- 
ship in the League the French Foreign Office would close its 
doors? These questions show how ridiculous it is to say 
that the United States has no foreign policy. One might as 
well say of a restaurant that served no huckleberry pie that 
it had no food. 

As time has gone on, this talk about a lack of foreign 
policy and about isolation has grown increasingly vehe- 
ment and silly. I have waited until after a national elec- 
tion to show how silly such phrases are, because I desired 
to avoid the phrase of “‘ partisan politics” so often directed 
at those who express the will of the majority by those who 
have met opposition in the presentation of some minority 
plan. I agree with them that there should be no petty 
partisanship in our foreign policy, though I cannot see why 
the determination of vital questions in our foreign policy 
should not rest upon the well-educated verdict which often 
may only be reached after sincere intense partisanship, 
just as the verdict against the League was accomplished. 


The Strength of Our Position 


BY if I have any political partisanship, certainly it is not 
of the kind that masks itself under religion and right- 
eousness in order to undermine the reputation and efficiency 
of my country’s foreign policy; if I set forth anything here 
that may be called partisan, I trust it will be founded 
upon facts, upon the realities of a world as it is, and not 
upon fads—upon plans that are based only in an imag- 
inary world as we might wish it to be. I will try to confine 
my example to those matters of United States foreign 
policy with which I have had intimate contact. I will try 
to show that among all America’s moral obligations, one of 
the first is to be intelligent, and that intelligence and achieve- 
ment have taken us much further toward fulfillment of our 
duty to the world than merely running after phrase makers 
and impractical idealists until our tongues hung out. 

Long before the Armistice was signed I made speeches 
and wrote articles suggesting that the United States might 
stay away from the Peace Conference when that confer- 
ence took place. Habit—thinking of mankind was all 
against that idea. Who ever heard of a war when any vic- 
torious nation in it failed to come to a peace table? Never- 
theless, in June, 1918, I urged my idea upon some of the 
advisers of President Wilson. I received some sympathy 
from the friends of a man who had kept u8 out of the war, 
and had given as one reason that it was our duty to keep at 
least one powerful nation in the position of detachment, so 
that the war-ridden world could turn to that nation for 
unprejudiced guidance. Wilson, having apparently lost 
that position of arbiter when we made a belated entry into 
the conflict, had an opportunity to regain it by staying 
away from Paris. 

In June, 1918, I said before the Council of Foreign Rela- 
tions in New York: 

“Our greatest usefulness to the world will be in the 
service we may render as a judge when we are asked for 
that service. It is folly to throw that position away by be- 
coming a party to the suit. It is not necessary to attend a 
peace conference to make known our views or even to pro- 
tect ourselves, and our power of moral persuasion will be 
much greater rather than less if we keep free from the 
intrigue and conflicts which are foreign to our interest until 
we are asked for our good offices in adjusting these disputes. 

“The moment our delegates appear in the position of 
offering suggestions or of forcing our moral views upon 
others they may depend upon meeting counter proposals 
that we enter unnecessary embarrassing entanglements. 
These counter proposals will either be framed so that we 
cannot accept them and therefore appear as unwilling to 
accept responsibility, or they will be framed to lead us into 
the snarl of European politics so that we may be the cat’s- 
paw for one nation to use against another in-selfish and 
sordid causes.” : 

I had the painful experience in Paris during the Peace 
Conference of watching the fulfillment of my fears and the 
tragedy of lost opportunity. Out of that whirlpool of 
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intrigue came a broken man, 
it came a treaty of peace whic 
generations may say was a | 
of armistice unequaled in the 
of the world. So far as protection of our interest: 
cerned, it is only necessary to point out that our § 
partment has been busy ever since reminding othe 
offices that our association in the war gave us certa 
which we will claim. (3 

So far as wisdom of settlement is concerned, t} 
was principally an adjustment of indemnity so uny 
that its constant revision has ever since occupied 
turbed every government and kept armies of oc 
moving backward and forward and maintained a 
sore of economic disturbance vexing conquerors a 
quished alike. Secondly, it was a Balkanization 
pean states, which has erected a new European dij 
no less fretful, no less dangerous, no less freight 
racial animosities than the old. Thirdly, it was th 
of false hopes, based on the glow of prospectus and 
high principles, but now so baffled by the failure 
vide foundation that the saddest experience J 
Europe was to find everywhere cynicism and distn 
new suggestions. 

After all, as Mussolini says repeatedly, “The 
the world is not for plans and programs and polic 
for daily action and constancy in getting things 
We all may have a tender regard for the goodness: 
tion and warmth of heart of those who seek short 
guarantee peace or design new institutions for 
tional codperation. But in the meantime the rez 
international relationship face our State Departm 
it is actual performance according to principles 
mere prospectus which makes a foreign policy. 
basis rather than by the test of phrase making ow 
policy under Hughes has been the most vigorous. 
achieved more than any other in the memory ¢ 
Americans. 

When the Disarmament Conference was called b 
ing in Washington, I had already gone to my 
Europe; but through my contact and talks with #1 
‘dent I knew what was in the mind of the Administ’ 
to that conference. I found two opinions am| 
statesmen and people in Europe. One was that thi 
States called the conference from selfish motives in 
put something over; and the other opinion was tha’ 
impractical idealists had forced the President to ho 
ference and present to the Old World a mora 
and another set of false hopes, probably 4 
rejected if fortune was good or to be accepte 
had decreed another excursion conducted 
dreamers up a blind alley. Secretly, foreign 
and foreign thought regarded this Ameri 
with alarm. 


Two Constructive Achievements 


SHREWD statesman of the newer sche 
conducted a small European power f 
troubled waters left by the Peace Conference 
“T assure you, nothing will happen. Th 
innocent as to the true workings of interna 
ences do not realize, as those of us who have ha 
realize, that conferences are merely show windo 
vital is never decided in the open at conference 
ing is easier to break than a conference. One 
pean power, as you know, has developed the w 
strangling conferences. It never can be made 
the show window with its hand on the throat 
ference, but it has developed the perfect tech 
ing doubt, despair, suspicion and weariness into 
of nations, and yet appear all the time as a 1¢ 
the success of the enterprise. There is only 
defeat these tactics; it is necessary to hai 
demand for action, and the very moment the « 
opened to hit everyone square on the nos 
demand.” 
Hughes did exactly that; he did it when 
statesman was convinced fully in his secret 
conference at Washington would be a hai 
discussion, yielding no particular nourishment 
gerous indigestion. There were forces of 
present to give out suggestions as to di 
nothing ever surprised European diplomacy m 
Hughes declaration delivered at the outset a 
requiring the conferees to sign on or say no. 
Let us not forget that the two postwar step 


operation weighed in terms of results and not! 
talk, have not come from the leadership of t 
inspiration of the League, or from the fore 
other power, but from the United States. 
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ton Disarmament Conference, the second was the 
of the Dawes plan and the refinancing of Germany. 
3 case, as my neighbor the farmer said to me the 
r, speaking of our f oreign policy, it was shown that 
w counts for more than the billboard pictures.” 
ase, as another man has said, ‘‘ We did not attempt 
' yegetarianism to tigers by a correspondence 
| 


‘he accomplishment of the Dawes plan, there are 
and gullible persons who will be taken in by those 
hat America should have taken the step officially. 
could be more amusing to those who know, as I do 
experience with conferences and foreign offices, 
‘men, common people and diplomats in Europe, 
whole hope of success in straightening out the 
wns question depended on taking that question as 
‘sible out of politics. 


Issues Removed From Politics 


not been an ambassador a year before I was writing 
‘sident Harding and to Secretary Hughes that the 
'stacle to settlement was in the fact that premiers 
ign ministers, delegates to conferences and diplo- 
re all looking over their shoulders at their own 
nts; that so long as reparations, collections and 
on remained political questions in political hands, 
could be done. It was so dangerous a subject to 
4s that even the League never blinked an eyelash at 
armies in the Ruhr. I was certain that no govern- 
wuld make loans to Germany, that no single group 
‘al bankers could do it. Any clear thinking would 
at only where a security could be issued which 


would sell to men and women on the streets of several 
countries was any settlement in sight. And there was no 
chance of arriving at this business solution in the atmos- 
phere of politics where every official was affected by the 
attacks in his own parliament, chamber or congress. 

The accomplishment of the American Government, after 
nearly three years of planning and waiting, in taking the 
settlement out of politics and putting it, as far as possible, 
into the hands of business men, was a tremendous achieve- 
ment of diplomacy. The critics who say that we should 
have insisted on taking official action are merely saying 
that we should have insisted on dragging the settlement 
deeper into politics, backward not forward. We had spent 
tedious years in raising it as far as possible out of that mud. 
Those who now complain that we did not jump into that 
wallow from which we were trying in all good conscience to 
extricate our sorely troubled friends appear to me as some- 
what green in practical international affairs. 

I only know that when I found Owen D. Young in Paris 
on my way back to the United States, and realized that a 
man whose ability as a conciliator and whose resourceful- 
ness are not exceeded in any man I ever knew was there on 
European soil, before my eyes, representing the desire of 
America to help, and had come free of all political tags and 
ties, I threw up my arms in celebration. Dawes, Young 
and Robinson represented the nonpolitical influence and 
power, without which I had learned the old sores of repara- 
tions and occupation would never be healed. Hughes had 
won a long, hard, quiet game, played straight through the 
petty clamor of those who were babbling that he had 
isolated America—by those who once having been drunk on 
phrases demanded phrases as sots demand their liquor, who 
even now prefer to have America beat herself on the chest 
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rather than to have her intelligent and to have her get 
results. It is a curious fact that a deeper appreciation of 
the services of the United States in maintaining peace and 
as a friendly conciliator is to be found in Europe than is to 
be found in the people of our own country. During my 
three seasons in Rome few weeks went by when I did not 
talk with a fellow diplomat of some smaller European na- 
tion or of some South American republic on the subject of 
the services we were rendering or would be requested to 
render as a friendly arbitrator. 


What the Far East Wondered 


BELIEVE there is no indiscretion in saying that I was 

consulted as to the possibility of obtaining an American 
arbitrator in the Memel dispute long before the League of 
Nations set forth this European arbitration in its show 
window. I was asked as to the qualifications of the Amer- 
ican— Mr. Norman Davis, who later became the successful 
representative in the settlement of this dispute. At the 
Genoa Conference more than one proposal was made to me 
that important arbitrations should be undertaken by 
America or her representative. 

One evening when my friend, the learned, wise old min- 
ister of Siam at Rome, was dining with me, he turned to me 
with his dry Oriental smile and said, ‘‘ We are wondering in 
the Far East whether the United States could have brought 
Japan and China to a full settlement of the Shan-tung and 
other questions at Washington if the United States had not 
maintained her detachment from the pooling and intrigue 
of international bodies.” 

Far away, across the world from his hemisphere and 
mine, the minister of one of two South American republics 

(Continued on Page 136) 
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HEN Everett Jenkins finally worked his way 

y \) through college by driving a delivery wagon for 

the University Laundry Company, the George 
Hollingsheads, who took a polite interest in what the 
village people did, were natu- 
rally impressed. 

“Really it’s remarkable,’’ 
said Mrs. Hollingshead. 

She was seated at the time 
in a twisted-gold armchair in 
the drawing-room at Hollings- 
head Hill. Like the upholstery 
and the hangings, she had a 
slightly faded look; but, like 
them too, she still possessed an 
undeniable distinction. 

“He was always such a pe- 
culiarly quiet boy,’’ said Mrs. 
Hollingshead. ‘‘Sometimes— of 
course, it can’t be true—but 
sometimes one might almost 
think that he disliked us.” 

That was all that Mrs. Hol- 
lingshead thought, and she 
knew it was just afancy, for she 
knew too well that no one could 
actively dislike the Hollings- 
heads. New people, vulgar 
brokers in new clean stucco 
villas, Westerners—all sorts 
of eager climbing folk—who were 
beginning to throng to South- 
west Inlet, did their best to 
meet her. It was growing hard 
to keep them in their place; but 
no matter what altered in a 
changing world, the Hollings- 
heads were still the Hollings- 
heads, something apart, to be 
admired, but never actively to 
be disliked. 

Why is it the things we have 
forgotten, those little slurred- 
over affairs of life, have a way 
of cropping up? Little did Mrs. 
Hollingshead know that it was 
she and she alone who had 
inspired Everett to drive alaun- 
dry wagon to pay for an educa- 
tion. Yet that is the way it was. 
Without knowing it, with hardly 
a word, she had even changed 
his taste for fiction and caused 
him to drop Horatio Alger’s 
stories for more realistic works. 

“Yes,’’ said Mrs. Hollings- 
head, “‘it really is remarkable, 
considering all his handicaps. 
Do you know, George, sometimes I’ve thought that 
even his eyesight was not quite good.” 

Mr. Hollingshead set down his teacup gently. The way 
he handled delicate china was always a pleasure to watch. 

“Why, what the deuce? What do you mean, my dear?”’ 

“T mean,” said Mrs. Hollingshead, “that when he is in 
the village he never seems to see us.?’ 

“Now that’s odd.’’ And Mr. Hollingshead permitted him- 
self to smile. ‘‘ Maybe—look here, maybe he’s cutting us.” 

Of course it was absurd. Sometimes he did say the 
absurdest things. He was always so correct—quite per- 
fect. Even though he had been doing without his man all 
summer, never a flaw marred his dress, and never the 
slightest irregularity of speech or gesture interfered with 
his manner. It all made it the more amusing when he 
chose to be ridiculous. There was no wonder that Mrs. 
Hollingshead smiled also. 

“George,” she said, “do you know, sometimes you’re 
tremendously amusing.” 

“Thank you, my dear,” said Mr. Hollingshead; and 
then, for some reason, he turned and looked out of the 
French windows—the first French windows that South- 
west Inlet had ever seen. The sun was growing low and 
was lacing soft rays of gold light across the garden path 
outside and gilding a row of iron statues and the roof of a 
summerhouse. Mr. Hollingshead’s father had laid out the 
garden, and people used to drive to see it on Sundays. 

“‘[T’m glad you find me so,’”’ he added in a slightly altered 
tone, ‘“when things aren’t quite so amusing as they used 
to be.” 
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ONE has to go back to those more amusing times to 
reach the beginning, as far back as when Everett 
Jenkins was a caddie at the Inlet Country Club. Though 
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Mr. Hollingshead Shrugged His Shoulders. 
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in the Best Regulated Lives—You Understand?" 


it’s something less than twenty years, it seems very long 
ago. There was a swish of dresses then, a patter of hoofs, 
a billowing of sleeves, and a decorous regard for form 
which has somehow gone from life. It grows increasingly 
difficult to think that only a fraction of a lifetime has 
passed since it was incorrect for anyone of Angela Hollings- 
head’s years to go to the Inlet Country Club unaccom- 
panied by a governess. Only a fraction of a lifetime, but 
that was before the Inlet was grown as commuters know 
it now. 

Angela discovered her opportunity to get away when 
Miss Jay was looking for Geoffrey, who had disappeared 
previously from a starting point somewhere between the 
jig-sawed gingerbread summerhouse—even then the Hol- 
lingshead grounds were becoming slightly stuffy—and 
a cast-iron deer that stood beside an arbor-vite hedge. 
She was a little girl then with a frilly dress and spotless 
white slippers and socks, and straight brown hair that hung 
halfway down her back. To look at her, she seemed much 
too young to perform one of woman’s commonest func- 
tions—bringing bitterness and disillusion to the world of 
man. 

From the door of the caddie house that afternoon came 
such a wild bellicose sound of little boys busy matching 
pennies that Everett Jenkins, who had just lost all his 
own, was the only one who perceived Angela with her golf 
bag in her hand. Though he had never spoken to her 
before, he knew who she was, for everyone knew the 
Hollingsheads. He was even shocked, as anyone would 
be, to see Angela venturing near such a vulgar place. 

“Caddie,” said Angela, “come here and take my bag! 
Don’t you see I want a caddie?”’ 

“Golly!” exclaimed Everett. 
know you're here?” 


““Does—does anyone 
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‘“‘My Dear Fellow,’”’ He Said, ‘‘There Come Times 
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“Of course they don’t,” said Angela. “Wel 
are you waiting for?” 

“Don’t you think,” said Everett, as thoug] 
premonition prompted him, “‘if they don’t know 
here, you oughter be 
home?” 

Angela turned and lox 
him. For a moment gj 
nothing, but her silen, 
more eloquent than , 
Everett became aware | 
first time in his career of; 
gap that had to do w 
bare feet, his peeling no 
his unbrushed sandy haj 

“No, I don’t think, 
Angela at length, and go 
it seemed to Everett tha 
was nothing more to say 

There was a significa 
Angela’s remark which y 
upon her then. She 
thought at all of Evere 
lence, but continued to 
with the clear-eyed fra 
which belongs to youth. 

“T wish,” she said “y 
someone to play with 
times.”’ | 

“Golly!” said Ey 
“Don’t you?” | 

“Of course we don’t, 
Angela. : 

“Golly!”’ said Eyere’ 
don’t see why.” | 

In those days there we 
of things that Everett ¢ 
see. 
“You’d look quite n 
said Angela, ‘‘if you | 
shoes and stockings.” 

“Say,” said Everett,| 
don’t call the things yo! 
on stockings! You ough 
the ones I wear Sund 

“Tf you weren’t a 
little boy,” said Ange 
little sigh, “I suppos 
play with you sometim 
_ Everett’s mouth ft 
sheer and innocent 
ment. a 
“Say,” he answe 
not common!” 

“Oh, yes, you @ 


Angela; “nearly e 
common. Give mem 
please.” 


Was he common? Try as he might, he 
over the matter-of-fact way she had said it. It 
ing in his mind, lingering, growing as they wa 
the turf, altering to a dull pain every time 
From the sixth tee Angela sliced her ball. / s 
after it together toward a patch of trees, Evel 
way moodily and poked his toes beneath the gr 
was it that was growing in his mind? Hey 
could show her that he was far from commo he 

“Oh,” said Angela suddenly, ‘‘what is that 
on that bush?” 

Everett turned in the direction she was poin' 

“Don’t you know?” he asked wonderingly. 
you ever seen a hornets’ nest before?” 4 

“Why, what a funny thing!” said Angela. 
my mashie, please.” 

““Your mashie?”’ echoed Everett. 

“Don’t be so stupid,” said Angela. “Don’t 
I’m going to hit it.” ‘ 

“Do you want to get stung?” cried Ever 
hornets are bigger’n bees, I guess. They’re bigg 

“Are you going to give me my mashie?” 

Everett’s back stiffened with sudden resol 

“No, I’m not,” he said. 

Angela ought to have known better then, b 
the Hollingsheads never to know. Instead of 
brushed impatiently at a strand of hair that stré 
her forehead. :. 

“You don’t know who you’re talking tol 
and snatched a club from the bag on Everetts 

“Hey!” shouted Everett. ‘Don’t hit it!” 

He didn’t believe she would, but she did 
went crash, clean into the hornets’ nest, and 
struck he heard a voice. ; 
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” it was calling. “‘Angela!’’ 

ett only half heard it, for his mind was taken 
ot things. As her club went down, he jumped, 
ame with inspiration. He jumped between 
the hornets’ nest and snatched the club from 


ye shouted. ‘Hurry up and run!” 

as already running. Only a glance over her 
wed her what was happening. Everett had 
ornets’ nest clean off the bush. It had dropped 
- ahead of him, and it was evident, quite evi- 
he hornets laid the blame on Everett. 

small nest, but it was large enough. No one 
‘0 follow him or to see the deed he did, and 
3 the only one who really knew. When he 
m the trees his face was swelling, but his mouth 
nan even line. 

ied Angela. ‘They bit you! They bit you all 


grin contorted Everett’s lips. 
they did,” he answered; “but they didn’t get 


sied Angela. “How horrid! And —— Oh, 
omes mamma!”’ 

‘was coming. Everett saw her coming, and 
ory straight. In those days everyone in the 
‘Mrs. Hollingshead. She was gliding over the 
ike a bark in a freshening breeze, with her long 
ing and whipping behind her. To Everett’s 
e, her broad sleeves billowed like clouds, and 
ce sunshade bobbed before her like a sail. 
stood stock-still. For a moment, for just a 
ge of time, the pain he felt seemed lessened. 
| she say to him when she knew? A sudden em- 
+eame over him. Bound To Succeed, Tom the 
Work and Win—all the episodes he knew best 
ke nothing. No hero in juvenile fiction had 
_ like his. 

” said Mrs. Hollingshead, in a cool and even 
it have you been doing here with—with ——” 
lingshead was looking at Everett. She was so 
2 could see the rings on her fingers and her face 
' veil. 

1,” said Angela, “‘he didn’t use to look so badly. 
‘ets’ nest, mamma.” 

” said Mrs. Hollingshead, ‘‘come back with me 
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“But You Don't Hate Me Now.’’ It Was Too Fanciful for Truth. 


“You needn’t be so cross, mamma,” said Angela. ‘‘He’s 
been over with the hornets so they wouldn’t bite me.” 

But Mrs. Hollingshead did not understand. She never 
even tried to understand, when Everett spoke stumblingly, 
for his mouth was hard to open. 

“‘T was glad to do it, ma’am,” he said. 

Instinctively Mrs. Hollingshead placed her parasol be- 
fore her. Already Everett was a grisly sight. 

“Who are you?” she asked. 

“T’m Everett Jenkins, ma’am.”’ 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Hollingshead, ‘‘the real-estate man’s 
son. I should run on home now, if I were you.” 

That was all that Mrs. Hollingshead said—quite all. 
Everett stared at her with blinking eyes, and something 
was happening to his faith in worldly things. Mrs. 
Hollingshead had turned away, as though nothing had 
been left undone, and Angela had followed. They were 
retreating over the green turf, leaving him alone. 

“But, mamma,” Angela was saying, ‘‘don’t you under- 
stand He : 

And floating back to him came his one reward, Mrs. 
Hollingshead’s voice. 

““Of course,” said Mrs. Hollingshead; ‘‘but people like 
that don’t mind pain quite the way we do.” 
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eae was the beginning of something to be forgotten, 
but he never quite forgot. In those days it was hard 
to forget the Hollingsheads, and Southwest Inlet was too 
small. Twice a day the Hollingshead station wagon would 
go whirling down the street with a pair of bay pacers tug- 
ging at the reins. 

Mr. Hollingshead himself used to drive them, with a 
groom on the seat behind. 

“There they go!’’ people would whisper. ‘‘There goes 
Hollingshead! See the feller on the back seat? Lookit! 
He’s got a feather in his hat!” 

Those were the days when they used to go, brilliant and 
beautiful in the sun. Those were the days when the Hol- 
lingsheads were distinctly the Hollingsheads, when they 
kept ten servants indoors and at least eight more outside. 

“There goes Hollingshead!” they used to say. “‘Lookit! 
See him cut the corner? Golly, don’t he go!” 

Now, when there’s not a horse left to take the road and 
the automobiles go past in an endless, tireless line where 
once hoofs slapped out their rhythm, even now the Inlet 
remembers sometimes. 


“Don’t you wish,” an old man sometimes says, ‘‘that 
Hollingshead would go by? Funny—remember? It used 
to seem like he was always racing.” 

That was Mr. Hollingshead—always, always racing, 
whether he drove the station wagon or the wagon of his 
destiny. But no one ever knew that all the while Everett 
Jenkins was plodding on behind. 

By the time that Everett Jenkins got through high 
school, Mr. Hollingshead was not the only one who drove 
to the morning train. A vanguard of commuters was 
already beginning to arrive, and sharp-faced city-clad 
men were buying plots around the golf club, and sometimes 
as many as four or five automobiles would draw up with 
the carriages beside the station platform. Times were 
already changing. The tide already was coming in when 
Everett met the Hollingsheads again. 

Everett Jenkins was eighteen by then, with something 
about him that one began to notice without knowing 
exactly why; something in his face and in his frame and 
in the set of his eyes and mouth. Already he was the sort 
that one picked out for work, half consciously, as though 
some destiny had marked him with capacity to carry. It 
may have been that and nothing more, that indefinable 
attribute which the sons of Martha bear, which made 
Angela remember him one afternoon when she was riding. 
Everett heard her horse coming behind him and stepped 
aside from the dusty road. It wasa long while since he had 
seen her; but when she stopped, in spite of all that had 
happened since, it was strange how the years rolled back. 

“Hello,” said Angela. 

She had on a black riding habit which was buttoned very 
tight. Her hair, still straight and unruly, was done up ina 
club behind. She had grown until she was almost as tall as 
he, but somehow she was still the same. She was sitting 
sidesaddle, with her foot swaying quickly in the stirrup, 
looking at him as unembarrassed as though she had 
spoken to him yesterday instead of five years before. 

“Hello,” she said. “‘Don’t you remember me? I’m the 
girl you caddied for, don’t you remember?”’ 

“Yes,” said Everett slowly. “‘Oh, yes, I remember.” 

It was strange how clearly it came back to him. He felt 
her eyes on him and felt his face grow red. 

“Give me your hand,” said Angela. ‘“‘You’re walking 
toward town, aren’t you? I might as well get off and 
walk too.” 

Irresolutely Everett looked at her, and Angela smiled. 

(Continued on Page 66) 
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“Oh, Fred !’’ She Exclaimed, Her Hand Upon His'Arm. “If You Only Knew How Pleased Iam to See You!”’ 


HE major was dressing himself; and as he laid the 
' [Meoundation of his toilet, walking around the room in 

an old silk dressing gown which was rather short, 
perhaps, but otherwise of undeniably smart lines, he little 
dreamed of the things which were going to happen to him 
before he went to bed that night. This, of course, is true 
of nearly all of us; but as you will presently see it was 
particularly true of Major Browning as he started to dress 
himself that morning. 

And so he set about his task unsuspectingly—one might 
even say innocently—laying out a fresh shirt upon the bed, 
changing his cuff links, putting his garters in a clean pair 
of hose, taking his trousers to the window—a black pair 
with delicate gray stripes—to make sure that they were 
free from wrinkles. Here the major’s innocence disap- 
peared, at least temporarily, for thinking that aslight baggi- 
ness existed around the knees, he laid the trousers over the 
back of a chair, unlocked his trunk and noiselessly drew out 
first a short ironing board, which he wasn’t supposed to 
have; and then a small electric iron, which was most dis- 
tinctly contraband in Mrs. McKenna’s boarding house. 
This iron he connected to the socket of his reading lamp, 
and when it was sufficiently hot he dampened a cloth in the 
pitcher of his washbowl, wrung it out till it was nearly dry, 
and started work upon his trousers. 

If you had been there then you might have suspected 
that the major was in his element, so engrossed, so satisfied 
he seemed to be in his work, bringing the iron down and 
wriggling it around with a pressure that almost had affec- 
tion in it, and lifting the cloth from time to time with 
breathless interest to see what was happening beneath. 
But for all his attention to his work, he wasn’t so absorbed 
that he didn’t hear Mrs. McKenna’s door open and shut at 
the other end of the hall, and as though by magic he 
whisked the board to the back of his wardrobe and hid the 
iron by placing it in his empty washbasin and carelessly 
draping a towel over it. 

“Ts she going to rap, I wonder, or is she going pahst?”’ 
he breathed; and although on the one hand he knew he 
would have to be careful how he opened the door because 
of the shortness of his dressing gown, on the other hand he 
gave his mustache a good quick twizzle—an overhanging 
mustache it was, gray, and with a military droop; one of 
those mustaches which suddenly assumes importance when 
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the voice behind it says “I was having my bahth at hahf 
pahst eight this morning.” 

Mrs. McKenna’s step came nearer, nearer, and then 
passed by, although for a moment it seemed to hesitate 
outside his door; and when he was satisfied that his land- 
lady had gone downstairs the major resumed his ironing, 
glancing now and then at Mrs. McKenna’s picture, which 
held the place of honor on his dresser—the picture of a 
plump little lady who looked as though, in her youth, she 
might have spoken with a lisp; the picture of a lady who 
apparently still had her coy moments, and whose name the 
major had been trying to change for the past three years. 

“Funny how stubborn they can be,” he thought as he 
glanced at the photograph again before putting the iron 
away. ‘‘The devil himself seems to be in them at times. 
Once bit, twice shy, though, I suppose. You never can tell 
what their Number Ones were like.” 

He went on dressing then—black silk hose and patent- 
leather shoes, the immaculate shirt duly crowned by a 
stand-up collar and one of those ties, slightly puffed, which 
in simple justice can only be called cravats. Then came 
the striped trousers, a black waistcoat and a morning 
coat—a coat of a dull rich black which was cut with a most 
exquisite curve all the way from the two lapels to the sides 
of the tail, the latter coming down to the backs of the 
knees. And then—and not till then—the major put on his 
spats; dark gray spats which had been tailored as pre- 
ciously as the coat; spats which were at once a sartorial 
benediction and a climax beyond which the art of gentle- 
men’s dress could no further possibly go. 

“There!” he thought, giving himself a final look in the 
mirror before descending. ‘I think she would have to goa 
rahther long way to beat it, even though I say it myself!” 

Whether or not by this he was referring to Mrs. Mc- 
Kenna, if you had been there when he went downstairs to 
his breakfast you might well have marveled how the 
widow—how any widow in fact—could have resisted the 
major, so striking, so imposing, so every inch the gentle- 
man he looked; although, of course, if you had known of 
certain arrearages of board which were continually rising 
and falling between the major and Mrs. McKenna—rising 
and falling like the tides of the sea, though generally 
nearer the flood than the ebb—you might have had some 
clearer understanding of the matter. 
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“Good morning,” said the major in his dignifie 
he entered the dining room. 

“Good morning.” 

“Morning.” 

“G’morning, major.” . 

The younger ones often joked about him bh 
back, but on the quiet they were all a bit proud o 
the tone which he imparted to Mrs. McKenna’s 
house. 

And yet, you know, there was something utter 
about it—a gentleman like the major in a boardi 
Instead of this stuffy basement in on 
York’s innumerable side streets, he sh 
been breakfasting in some baronial hal 
wickshire, some princely chateau on t 
some enchanter 
on an Alpine 
Lugano, for ing 
even Stresa at 
One might ey 
thought thatthi 
the major sighe 
self when Leila 
him a sad-lookiy 
and a knife that 
too sharp. But 
of the orange; 
largely, it wasr 
breakfast at all 
major was think 
was thinking, ar 
ing, of Tomlinsi 

“Tf that old fr 
only die, as he | 
have died yeahs 
major was tellin; 
“‘T’d soon settle 
Mrs. McKenna, 
I could talk toh 
ah—as she | 
ought to be talk 
no more non 
1G 

But Tomli 
though for spite 
hanging on; if: 
was growing mo 
ful, morealert—! 
more handsome, with his ruddy face and silvery w 
Indeed, it was said at Prince & Banion’s tha’ 
lately been seen dancing at Rochambeau’s w ' 
was young enough to be his granddaughter, 
one there was shaking a sprightlier foot tha 

“Damned old fool!’’ thought the major. 
his time of life, and—ah—ah—running ai 
chippies!”’ L 

Mrs. McKenna came in then and took the 
side, looking as though she might easily bee 
then and there, for which perhaps the shortne 
and the length of her lashes were at least part 

“Well?” she said, smoothing down her lag 
she draped her napkin over it. ; 

“A beautiful morning,” said the major, ‘ 
looking as chahming as ever, I see.” 

“Now, major,” she said, shaking her 


how old I look.” : 
“That may be true,” said the major galle 
know how young you make me feel.” q 
And, indeed, she had that highly desirabl 
him; he was only speaking sincerely. But wl 
lady forty-seven dollars and fifty cents for b c 
at times to get her to take you seriously. § 
clined perhaps to think that she is receiving 
in lieu of cash, and that unless she is 
speech will cost her so much a word. | 
This at least was what the major thou 
which brought him again to the unreasona 
Tomlinson. So with one thing and another. 
any too blithe a spirit that he finally picke 
stick and sallied forth to do his daily battle 
The street outside was as shabby as the ho 
just left; but the moment the major step 
sidewalk he shone like a diamond in a tz 
that you forgot the setting for looking at 
Brummell on a stroll from his chambers, 
about to show himself in the park—th 
famous ones whom you might have recalled i 
the major then, especially when the cop @ 
saluted him as he turned into Fifth Avenue 
air of ownership, as though the place belonge 
he had come to get the rent. 
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shoppers looked at him, probably wondering 
he Vanderbilts he was. Young clerks who prided 
8 upon the cut of their clothes regarded him 
, as apprentice stonemasons might gaze at the 
‘of Milan. In the distance loomed the depart- 
> of Prince & Banion, and surely if he only owned 
me, of the properties on the Avenue, this was the 
ought to have belonged to the major. There was 
class, the same dignity, the same perfection of 
ein them both. Indeed, it was almost sacrilege 
| the major reached it he had to go around the 
j walk in through a doorway marked Employes’ 
But bread and butter is bread and butter, and 
jor went, disappearing for a time from public 
presently reappearing on one of the upper floors, 
w and without his cane, a fitting high priest to 
rods of fashion in Prince & Banion’s Gentlemen’s 
p which—as the opening announcement had 
ars before—“‘was not to be mistaken for the 
sd men’s department of the average large store, 
‘ather an Aggregation of Smaller Shops where 
a of Exclusive Tastes will be strongly reminded 
\treet and Certain Restricted Areas of the Rue 
oe 


jor began to busy himself at one of the clothing 
Tomlinson evidently hadn’t arrived yet. At 
asn’t fussing around all over the floor, as he gen- 
on a Monday morning: 
gentlemen, we must have a banner week this 
» are out to break all records with a bang!”’ No, 
1 wasn’t there yet; but Rogers was there. Trust 
re never being late—he, the only possible rival to 
if anything ever happened to Tomlinson. 
ly the elevators began to grind out their daily 
istomers, and still Tomlinson didn’t come. Ex- 
ry! The major’s pulse went up a beat. Perhaps 
vy was sick at last. Perhaps that—ah—ah—that 
Rochambeau’s had been too much for him. 
young Bellamy who brought the news. Young 
vas really there for local color, being dressed like 
h buttons and having been picked for his red 
d trusting appearance. But he was useful for 
rrands around the store; and it was from one of 
arsions to the basement that he came hurrying 
ie Gentlemen’s Own Shop and could hardly wait 
syator to stop before he blurted out his news. 
t Tomlinson’s just been brought in dead!”’ he 
_ the major. 
‘ht in dead?” repeated the major, not far from 
imself. ‘‘Are you sure, Bellamy?”’ 
sir! Horse-radish truck knocked him down on 
hth Street, and they say it was heart disease 


’cause there’s hardly a mark on him. They got him laid 
out now in the basement, and I just seen his feet stretching 
out from under the sheet, and his nose sticking up under- 
neath the cloth and everything !”’ 

The major’s first reflection was peculiar. 

“Thank God, I put on a clean shirt this morning!” he 
told himself. 

But his next thought was more intelligible, and reflects 
a truth so old that a Latin proverb of great antiquity is 
largely built around it. 

“Poor old Tomlinson!” he sighed. “A fine old boy! A 
shame to think he had to go like that.” 


qm 


HE clown must laugh and the mourners dine and the 

world roll on its appointed course, though Tomlinson or 
a dozen Tomlinsons are suddenly started on the great ad- 
venture. And so at Prince & Banion’s the elevators kept 
coming up to the Gentlemen’s Own Shop and grinding out 
their daily grist of customers—customers who never sus- 
pected that where two or three clerks were gathered to- 
gether they were paying tribute to one who had recently 
been Tomlinson, and now was who you will. But after all, 
he couldn’t have lived forever; and soon, inevitably, the 
question of his successor arose. 

“T suppose it’ll be the major,’’ whispered Wiley of the 
Little Shop devoted to Golf Toggery, ‘“‘or do you think 
that Rogers has a chance?”’ 

A question, this last, which was beginning to echo in the 
major’s own mind. 

“Rogers wouldn’t do though,” he tried to persuade him- 
self while showing a customer the latest thing in tweeds; 
“not the type; not the personality. A good salesman—a 
fairly good salesman—yes. But not impressive enough; 
not hahf impressive enough for floor manager.” 

He. looked over at Rogers, who was also busy with a 
clothing customer— Rogers, the slow, the cautious, his eyes 
twinkling behind his spectacles—more of a glitter though 
than a twinkle, the major always thought. A neat 
dresser—a fairly neat dresser—but oh, absolutely not to 
be spoken of in the same breath as the major! 

“Too much teeth, too, when he smiles,” thought the 
latter, bringing out one of the latest effects in invisible 
herringbones—a beautiful thing. “‘Always reminds me 
somehow of a mugful of porcelain.” 

Glancing over again at his rival then, he caught Rogers 
looking at him—caught both the glitter and the teeth. 

“Old fool!’’ thought the major, bristling. ‘‘Does he 
think he can scare me, showing his teeth like that?” 

Apparently Rogers’ customer also expressed a desire to 
see something in tweeds, for Rogers came over to the cabi- 
net from which the major was drawing and, as luck would 


have it, they both took hold of the same suit. The next 
moment, if you had been there, they might have reminded 
you of two fine old bulls that had already lifted their tails 
and were about to paw the earth at each other—of two 
noble old rams that would rather lock horns than eat. 
Indeed, there is no telling what might not have happened 
if Rogers’ customer hadn’t simplified the situation by say- 
ing, ‘‘No, I don’t care for these; let’s see some serges.”’ 

“Thank you,” said Rogers to the major, before trotting 
his customer off to see the serges. 

“Not at all,’’ said the major. 
I’m sure.” 

That had hardly passed off when the general manager 
stepped out of the elevator—a heavy-lidded, quickly mov- 
ing, baldheaded little man. It is doubtful if any of the 
customers knew who he was; but oh, didn’t the clerks 
know! 

A sudden hush seemed to fall upon them—even those 
who were waiting on customers. 

The general manager walked quickly forward from the 
elevator—emissary of destiny and footman of fate. From 
under his heavy lids he glanced at Rogers and Rogers’ 
pulse quickened. He glanced at the major then, who was 
waiting to give a customer his change, and the major 
nervously smoothed his drooping mustache. The customer 
went and the general manager advanced to the major, 
Triumph walking by his side and Fortune clashing her 
golden cymbals just behind him. 

“Very sad about Tomlinson,” said the general manager, 
almost under his breath. 

“Yes, yes, very sad,’’ said the major, and wished with 
all his heart that he could think of something better. 

“T’ve just sent him home—to his brother’s, where he 
lived. No family, I’m glad to say.” 

He hurried back to the elevator then, not even giving 
Rogers another glance. The major regarded the promo- 
tion as good as made; and it was soon apparent that the 
other clerks did too. In the afternoon Rogers was missing 
for more than half an hour, and at first the major thought 
that he had gone home to hide his chagrin. But he hadn’t. 
He came back at last with cheeks slightly flushed, and 
instead of going to the Gentlemen’s Suitings, where he be- 
longed, he took up Tomlinson’s old position near the ele- 
vator entrance—not only that, by heaven, but if he didn’t 
begin receiving the customers, drawing them to him, as 
Tomlinson used to do, by an inquisitorial lift of the eye- 
brows, and then briskly commanding, “Silk underwear— 
yes, sir. Oh, Mr. Hirschman, if you’re not busy. Silk 
underwear for this gentleman, please!” 

“What the devil? What the devil?’’ muttered the 
major to himself, feeling the whole world slipping under 
his feet. (Continued on Page 104) 
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The Old Router’s Heart Beat With Pride, and He Read the Stories Qver and Quer While He Ate His Breakfast 
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MAN by the name of Mancini, who 
owned a steam sawmill, bought a tract 
of well-grown spruce on the Georges 

River in the valley below Fraternity. He 
bought it from Wilky Por- 
terson, who had heired the 
land upon his father’s death 
thirty years or so before, 
and who lived in Bangor; 
so the village knew nothing 
of the transaction until 
Mancini came to look over 
the ground with a view to 
harvesting the trees. The 
river at this point is of fair 
depth, and has an equable 
current as far as the mill 
pond a mile or two below; 
and Mancini decided that 
the simplest method would 
be to float his logs down 
this stream, setting up his 
mill to receive them at a 
point near the road. He 
secured from Farr Dunkin 
permission to install his 
mill on the margin of the 
river at the foot of Farr’s 
pasture. 

Mancini was a pleasant 
gross-fleshed man in his 
middle years with a heavy 
mustache, its black streaked 
with iron gray, and an ap- 
pealing mop of gray hair 
above his swarthy counte- 
nance. Hehadan ingratiat- 
ing manner, and he talked 
to Mrs. Dunkin so pride- 
fully about his daughter 
that she was persuaded to 
take Mancini and the girl 
to board during the period 
of the lumberman’s oper- 
ations. 

Mancini’s exotic appear- 
ance interested her, and the 
fact that he had a daughter 
upon whom he quite ob- 
viously bestowed all his 
affection appealed to her 
sympathy. That these alien 
figures should come to dwell 
for a while in her stiff old 
New England farmhouse 
did not seem to her incon- 
gruous; she was inclined 
to look forward to their 
stay with an active antici- 
pation. 

Mancini spoke of his 
daughter as ‘‘my little girl,” 
and this led Mrs. Dunkin 
to think of her as a child. 
She had always regretted 
the fact that she had no 
daughter, for a daughter is 
company upon a lonely farm. Sheand Farr had only their 
son Ned; but though Mrs. Dunkin held him above all 
the world, it was, nevertheless, true that he had to be 
much abroad about the duties of the farm, and she saw 
him only at meals or while he worked at household chores, 
or in the evenings around the lamp. 

Farr Dunkin was a mild and gentle man and Mrs. Dun- 
kin had little of the harshness whichis so often an attribute 
of the women of such a community, so Ned had grown up 
as a mild and gentle boy. He was now a mild and gentle 
young man; a young man better than six feet tall, with 
a lean and adequate strength. But his eyes were softly 
blue and his cheek was as fresh and smooth and as deli- 
cately colored as that of the loveliest girl, and his light 
beard, smoothly razored, failed to mar its texture. His fair 
hair was curly, and since it was infrequently cut, it was 
apt to tangle itself into a glinting mass upon his head. He 
might fairly have been called beautiful, and this word, 
when applied to a man, is more apt than not to be a term 
of opprobrium. 

But to the eyes of his mother he was a treasure which 
she jealously protected; and if Mancini had been a little 
more particular in his description of his daughter, it is un- 
likely that Mrs. Dunkin would ever have agreed to take 
the man and the girl to board. 
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She and the Young Man, as the Summer Progressed, Had Become More and More Friendly 


For when Mancini and his little girl drove into the farm- 
yard, this daughter—her name was Bianca—proved to be 
a young woman of an extraordinary and lustrous beauty. 
Her heavy dark hair had a sheen like satin, and her eyes 
were black velvet, and her tawny skin bloomed like a 
rose, and her lips were a red curve of delight. She had that 
maturity of figure so often an attribute of the women of 
her race; and the light dress she‘habitually wore, awk- 
wardly cut enough, accentuated rather than dimmed its 
radiance. Her voice, when she spoke to Mrs. Dunkin, was 
slow and rich and touched with a faint accent; this for all 
the precision of her speech, which testified to the fact that 
Mancini had given some pains to her education. Ned was 
busy in the lower field at the time of their arrival; and Mrs. 
Dunkin had a period of frantic thought, in which she strove 
to find some pretext for changing her mind and refusing 
them the hospitality for which Mancini had bargained. 

But she got no further than to say disapprovingly to the 
man, “Seems to me your daughter is quite a young 
woman, for a little girl, Mr. Mancini.” 

The lumberman beamed, his face widening in a broad 
smile. 

“She is a fine girl, Bianca,’’ he exclaimed, as though Mrs. 
Dunkin had meant to praise her. ‘‘Yes, you are right, 
ma’am, And she’ll be a help to you too. Oh, Bianca can 
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do anything—cook, wash, sweep, sey 
will see how she makes little pieces 
out of threads, so carefully. Alwa 
something. Yes, she is a fine little gi 

Mrs. Dunkin gn} 
said forbiddingly, 
I’m sure that’s y 

She was wor 
whether this was 
of a plot against \ 
for the life of her 
not remember : 
Mancini had seen t} 
man on his forpser 
the farm. 

At any rate, 
cided, she could ; 
them out tonight. 
late, they were d 
hungry; she had 
cooking and no or 
it, and there was 
else for them to gx 

The Dunkin he 
an old one, and x 
pacious than theus 
dwelling thereabc; 
winter, only two 
rooms were in wu: 
others remained se} 
cold. 

But in the su 
time, when there} 
problem of heatinyi 
possible to use ti 
Mrs. Dunkin put | 
in a room on the 
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the kitchen 
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found tasks 
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girl was hand: 
and ready witl 
smile when ab 
her. 

Ned came in a few minutes before the meal 
came in through the shed from the barn wi 
milk, his garments saturated with the odor of t 
his boots begrimed. Bianca observed him wi 
amused attention; and when Mrs. Dunkin fi 
sented them to each other, the girl smiled 
Dunkin and Mancini were talking beside t 
dining room and Mrs. Dunkin led Ned in 
with the lumberman. The young man was 
knew as well as another that his presence 
tive nostrils, and his confusion was so great t 
looked at Bianca or her father at all. When 
tions were accomplished, he changed his boo 
and washed his face and hands in the pan int 
fact that Bianca was in the kitchen during t 
made him blush from heels to head; and th 
his ears were red, and hummed an amus 
under her breath. For all her poise and dignitj 
she was not oblivious to these manifestations 
to them. 7 
did most of the talking that was done, F: 
casionally arguing a point with him, taki 
side with that instinct for contradiction whi¢ 
in any man conscious of his own inferiority. 
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Jonors, with an occasional “‘ Would you help your- 
> beet pickle, Mr. Mancini?’’ “‘Can I help you to 
>» fowl, Mr. Mancini?”’ Farr Dunkin could never 
}hicken, so Mrs. Dunkin always presided at their 


J he dishes were done, they all sat for a little while, 

Bianca suggested to her father that they had best 
41, Mrs. Dunkin lighted lamps and showed them 

ypstairs. After Mrs. Dunkin came back down, she 
|] the indubitable sound of the girl’s persistent and 
ughter overhead; and this created in her a curious 
ss, a curiously guilty feeling that the two must be 


/ together at her, or at her husband, or at Ned. 

Jispicion roused her pride. She no longer thought 

ig her lodgers away. She would keep them at least 
y learned a proper respect for decent people! 


‘ai was, during the next week or ten days, ex- 
usy. He departed after breakfast and seldom 
till nightfall. Bianca stayed at the house, quietly 
Jand ingratiating; and Mrs. Dunkin found herself 
/1 to a reluctant liking for the girl. Mancini had 
oraised his daughter. She took the task of setting 
u: to rights quite off the older woman’s hands; and 
jakin, after testing mantelshelves and chair rungs 
.day after day, conceded that the girl was thor- 
{ace or twice she protested at the other’s activities. 
(2's no call for you to work,” she said one day. 
yw’s paying your board, you know.” 
| smiled, with that flash of white teeth which al- 
sontrast accentuated the brilliancy of her coloring. 
f I do no work, then I am idle,” she protested, 
‘t is an unpleasant thing to be.” 
jlare,’ Mrs. Dunkin confessed, “I thought you 
paw might be more work than I can stand; but 
/me I have an easier time than before you come.”’ 
und, indeed, that she had time on her hands. 
as never idle; when there were no other tasks for 
was busy with fine needlework, of a delicacy that 
dand delighted the older woman. Mrs. Dunkin 
jleasant to have someone whom she could talk to 


when she chose; and Bianca seemed willing to listen and to 
respond with those half-formed phrases which indicate un- 
derstanding and sympathy and fan the conversational flame. 
By the time the mill had been installed, down by the river, 
half a mile from the house, Mrs. Dunkin and the girl had 
reached an almost friendly footing. 

During this period, also, Ned had somewhat recovered 
from his first affright at this stranger in his home. Bianca 
inevitably found him attractive to look upcn; she spoke 
to him now and then, led him into conversation, curious 
to discover whether he had an inner charm to match his 
outward beauty. She was discreetly impersonal in these 
advances, quick to take warning from the stiffening of 
posture with which Mrs. Dunkin marked her disapproval. 
Nevertheless, she managed to put Ned more at his ease 
with her, and once she succeeded in making him smile, and 
once she led him to laugh aloud by her comment on the 
oddity of the figure of a neighbor, passing in his wagon. It 
is true that he cut this laugh off short as though it were an 
offense; but if the thing were a sin, the sin was done and 
no recalling it. 

So while Bianca won Mrs. Dunkin, she also won Ned; 
and at the end of a week she had his dumb devotion. On 
her part, she liked Ned; but she appraised the young man 
with a good deal of accuracy. 

One-night after she and her father had gone upstairs, 
Mancini asked her shrewdly, ‘‘Is that young man down 
there, that Ned now—is he crazy about you yet, little 
one?”’ 

Bianca smiled. 

“‘He is very nice,’’ she replied; ‘‘but nice like a piece of 
sugar; so beautiful and so soft. I do not believe there is 
any fire in that young man at all.” 

“He is strong,’”’ said Mancini. ‘‘I saw him help us move 
a timber today. Very strong, yes.” 

“Strong for lifting great logs, perhaps,’’ she agreed, 
looking at her father sidewise with mischief in her coun- 
tenance. ‘But there are other uses for strong arms—or so 
I am told.”’ 

He cuffed her good-humoredly on the ear, like a great 
bear admonishing a cub. 


“Behave yourself better, young woman,’ he warned 
her. “‘That is not the sort of talk that comes well from a 
girl who has been convent-bred.”’ 

“How do you know what they teach in a convent?” she 
demanded, head on one side. ‘“‘And besides, if you beat 
me, I shall undoubtedly run a knife between your ribs one 
day, my papa so fat.”’ 

“Then your papa will spank you as he used to do,” he 
retorted. ‘‘Now go away to bed so an old man can sleep.”’ 


It was Farr Dunkin who was originally responsible for 
the coming of the Mancinis; he who had agreed to the in- 
stallation of the mill, and who had persuaded Mrs. Dunkin 
that they could board Mancini and his daughter. But like 
most weak men, he had a habit of complaint; and when he 
found that Mrs. Dunkin and Ned on the one hand, and 
Mancini and his daughter on the other, were settling into a 
comfortable enjoyment of the arrangement, he sought to 
pick flaws. He said more than once, wagging his head, that 
things were not coming out as he had thought they might; 
and he predicted vague and undefined misfortunes. When 
Mancini’s crew came and built two shanties in the edge of 
the wood lot beyond the pasture, he declared that this was 
the disaster he had foreseen. 

There could be no doubt that Mancini’s men were un- 
prepossessing. There were three of them, and they bore 
the inhuman names of Kollock and Wrench and Squeb. 
The fact that under Mancini’s driving direction they per- 
formed miracles of labor, did in a day tasks that would 
have occupied Farr Dunkin for a week, could not mitigate 
the circumstance that they were unpleasant neighbors. 
Kollock was a huge, broad, dark-skinned, silent brute, 
with a face which seemed to have been pressed together 
from top and bottom, so that his nose popped out in a pig- 
like fashion above his moth-eaten mustache; and his eyes 
were small and beady and his hair grew low across his 
brow. Wrench, who handled the team of horses used to 
drag heavy timbers or logs, was smaller than Kollock, and 
fair-haired; but his face was pock-marked, his right eye 
distorted by a scar so that he seemed to squint, and his 

(Continued on Page 98) 
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imports and exports is a natural step. It means that 

in this appraisal of Russia we have reached another 
significant soviet milepost set up in the Foreign Trade 
Monopoly. Though it shows Bolshevik endeavor at its 
best, there is at the same time the usual clumsy bureau- 
cracy, the chronic artificiality of support that marks busi- 
ness procedure under communist rule, and, what is more 
characteristic, the utilization of every government agency 
for political purposes. 

Amazing as have been the revelations of finance and 
industry, they are eclipsed by the jig-saw puzzle which 
constitutes Bolshevist international economic relations. 
An essential part of this complex is the finest little business 
brace game of modern times, otherwise 
known as the Russian concession. No 
other similar proposition anywhere ap- 
proaches it in richness of diverting detail. 
It is as elusive as the whereabouts of the 
Fountain of Youth or the secret of per- 
petual motion. 

Soviet foreign trade falls into three 
periods. The first extended from late 
1917, when the Bolsheviks came into 
power, until 1921. During this epoch 
of militant communism, when civil war 
and blockade reigned, exports went al- 
most to zero. All the resources of the 
country were engaged in a desperate 
struggle to consolidate the Bolshevist 
rule. 

With the advent of the New Economic 
Policy and the London Trade Agreement 
in 1921 began the second era, during 
which the Bolsheviks entered upon a cam- 
paign for recognition, trade agreements 
and credits with which to build up a 
strong economic foundation for their 
socialist state. The Foreign Trade Mo- 
nopoly, under which exports reached 
their apex, was the principal by-product 
of this cycle. 


| NROM nationalization of industry to the matter of 


Vneshtorg for Short 


OLLOWING the conference fiascoes 

at Genoa and The Hague in 1922 came 
the third and present phase, in which the 
Bolsheviks threw recognition as a com- 
mercial bargaining asset to the winds and 
mobilized most of their efforts on a hunt 
for cash abroad. This offensive continues, 
as the Anglo-Russian Treaty, entered 
into last August by Ramsay MacDonald, 
shows. During the past two years a fal- 
lacious favorable trade balance has been 
maintained at the expense of both the 
pocketbook and the appetite of the peo- 
ple—mainly the peasants at home. It is 
worth adding that during all the three 
cycles of soviet trade, the principal ex- 
port all along has been pernicious prop- 
aganda. 

Clearly to understand the manipula- 
tion of imports and exports for political 
ends—and this is the crux of the soviet 
foreign-trade policy—you must get some 
idea of the machinery engaged. The cen- 
tral institution is the so-called Commis- 
sariat for Foreign Trade, which is a branch of the govern- 
ment corresponding broadly with the Department of Com- 
merce in the United States. It has much more drastic 
powers and infinitely more authority, however. The head 
of the commissariat—the People’s Commissar for Foreign 
Trade, to give him his full title—sits in what we should 
call the cabinet. 

The commissariat—called, for short, Vneshtorg, from 
two Russian words meaning foreign and trade—controls all 
foreign business. It exercises a complete monopoly on 
exports and imports and establishes what amounts to a 
peaceful blockade. No alien government or individual can 
do business in Russia without operating through it. It 
names and directs all the soviet trade delegations overseas, 
allocates raw materials whether for sale or for the nation- 
alized industry, issues trading licenses, appoints regional 
economic committees and is the arbiter of grain exports, 
which constitutes the bulk of soviet business abroad. 
Why this monopoly? There are various illuminating 


reasons, all typical of the soviet mentality, which is just 
another name for evasion, subterfuge and misdirection. 
First of all, Russian trade without an iron stewardship, 
backed up in turn by all the tyranny which is synonymous 
with the political dictatorship, would be at the mercy of 
individual efficiency and enterprise. A few well-organized 
firms, employing ordinary free merchandising methods, 
could put the whole government scheme out of commission, 
once given the chance. Hence the imperative need of a 
copper-riveted monopoly which dictates terms and puts fear 
into the heart of those who oppose its path. 

The second reason is that through the trade monopoly 
all foreign political policies are tied up with whatever 
soviet economic penetration goes on in outside countries. 
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COPYRIGHT BY IZNESTIA, MOSCOW 
The Third Internationale Receiving a Flag of the Paris Commune. 


Left is Kalinin, President of Soviet Russia. 


Every soviet trade delegation camouflages a propaganda 
offensive. I can best—or worst—illustrate this with what 
has come to be known as the Berlin episode. 

During the spring of 1924 a particularly dangerous 
German communist sought by the police took refuge in 
the offices of the Bolshevik trade delegation in the German 
capital. Disregarding his plea that he was on foreign soil, 
they broke into the premises, took him prisoner and made a 
thorough search of the establishment. They found in- 
disputable evidence that Moscow was not only financing 
but helping to arm the German Communist Party with a 
view of bringing about a revolution. 

I might add that similar attempts are being made in 
France and England, to say nothing of Egypt and India. 
If the truth were known, it would be disclosed that the 
Reds had a finger in the Chinese war which began in 
September, especially in connection with the activities of 
Chang-tso-lin, the war lord of Manchuria. The utter 
demoralization at Canton is entirely due to Red agitation. 


On Top at Extreme 
In the Center is Cost, the French Communist 
Delegate Who Brought the Flag. At Extreme Right—on Top—is Enukydze 
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by Isaac Ik, Marcosson 


The third reason lies in the opportunity afforde: 
artificial manipulation of exports to create a gi 
pression abroad. As you will presently see in det 
operations in grain—and to a much lesser degree | 
products—which gave the government its much ad: 
favorable trade balance have been nothing more 
than a piece of jugglery that violates every sound e 
principle. 

The fourth involves the all-important element 
fixing. If you know anything about the nationaliz 
Russian industry, you also know that the cost 
duction, due to general inefficiency, duplication , 
and factory slacking, is abnormal. If Nature | 
course, as it were, Russian products could not t 
compete with German, Amer 
British goods in the markets of th 
The Foreign Trade Monopoly ms 
peasant, who is by far the princi 
sumer, pay for all this costly over 
everything he buys, so that the 
sold abroad, such as it is, can be| 
down to something like a fair | 
competitive purposes. 


The Big Seven 


IFTH and last is the invari 
litical impulse which animate 
soviet endeavor. To comprehe 
you must again be told that | 
seven—Stalin, Zinoviev, Kamen 
kharin, Tomsky, Rykoff and Tr 
whorule Russia are able to doso] 
as I pointed out in the preceding 
they occupy the commanding 
These strategic points are the ¢ 
ship of the Communist Party, 
tionalization of industry and the 
Trade Monopoly. The loss of an 
these positions would impair thi 
tery. Control of foreign trade an 
subsidiaries, therefore, is a link in) 
knit interlocking system which | 
the government to impose its wi 
For a considerable period the! 
torg carried on alone. With thees 
of the New Economic Policy, and 
larly the resumption of economic! 
with Germany and England, a | 
nate agency—a state import ani’ 
trading office—was established 
more frequently referred to as the 
a contraction of the Russian wort! 
ing government and trade. If th’ 
torg is compared with the Dept 
of Commerce, then the God 
‘likened to the Bureau of Fore 
Domestic Commerce, save th 
more latitude. 
The Gostorg has a cornea 
that it has a capital of 30,000,( 
rubles. Like the soviet industria) 
it has merely borrowed the term 
italism, and for all practical, or 
tical, purposes is a tool of the 
Trade Monopoly, which guides | 
icies. It specializes in the € 
wheat, barley, rye, oats, timb, 
hemp, fur, hides, skins, bristles! 
and eggs. It imports cotton and wool, semimanu' 
goods, technical equipment for factories, :¥ 
and foodstuffs. - 
Now for the third agency which figures promi 
the war on capital. It is the Commissariat for 
Trade, formed during the spring of 1924, and is 
between the government and the sovietized coup 
In backing up the codperatives it became ont 
weapons brought to bear on private capital aides en 
You may possibly recall that in my article on ’ 
Economic Policy it was pointed out that, at the 
the government, the All-Russian Central Union 
sumers’ Coéperatives instituted a boycott on a! 
owned shops because they had garnered 85 per ce 
retail business. This menaced the comm 
The codperative establishments, together wi 
rents, taxation and intimidation through the Stat tate 
Police, are all being employed to put the prival 
(Continued on Page 89) 
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VE seen that look on a woman’s face when she future plans and particularly where she’d be for the two 
enly remembers forty miles away that sheforgot weeks after she left Lucerne. Wasn’t there some way 
npty the pan of drip-water under the ice box? _ the florist You see, her birthday happened to be on 
| like that. the twentieth of December. 
iow about some nice roses, then? The Scott Key While the florist was cogitating on this one the telephone 
jat shade of red,’’ hopefully imparted the young rang. A feminine voice on the other end of the wire wanted 
rounded by the season’s choicest floral offerings. a rush center piece for a small luncheon she had suddenly 
shird time the young ladyin the velourshatshook decided to give. After the florist had offered several sug- 
and gestions and the 

eyed lady had finally 
-in the made her choice 
of the there was a 
D. pause. 
.as?”’ “And I hate 
| the to trouble you, 
nan. but could you 

have have two bottles 
atiful of olives sent 
ahlias along? We 
=” haven’t a soul 
le be- to send.” 

ly pa- That same 
olent. afternoon a 
esper- young debutante 
made called up, ap- 
ssion. pealingly asking 
1 that what the florist 
shade thought would 
nthe- be funny in the 
noth- way of floral fa- 
would vors for a dinner 
young they were giving 
had as a joke to some 
‘the boys. Oh, not 
ald be really flowers, 
me in you know. An 
Not hour later there 
re he ‘ tripped up the 
1g at 
given 
oms to 
owas 

yarty. 

imply 

licate 

thave 

{ the 

d of 

_ the 

m he 

aally 
-n the 

1em. ” PHOTOS, COPYAIGHT BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, wv. Y. C. 

» A Church Altar Ready for Easter. At Right —Society 

a. Women Assisting at a Flower Show 

sut— 

't one minute. I will see whether I cannot steps of a resi- 
2 for you.” dence in the east 

ved to a telephone, called a wholesale dealer in fifties a messen- 

The answer to the question put was negative; ger who bore a 

none of that variety coming into the cut-flower box containing 
‘New York. A second call—to a New Jersey twelve. old- 


odd varieties who disposed of his blooms direct 
| grower had just begun cutting a few daisy 
/mums—and he’d sold four bunches of that shade 
ion Avenue shop that morning. A third tele- 
revealed that this shop had two bunches left. 
right around for them”—and as the salesman 
‘e receiver a waiting boy dashed out a side door 
| to Madison Avenue. 


History Written in Flowers 


E later a comparatively calm young woman 
. Out of the store with a large box under her 
having ten minutes left of her desperate half 
de the plate-glass window a young salesman 
ally rubbed his hands and sighed a deep sigh of 
Ount that day lost when the florist of today 
y his six kind deeds. 
/T morning while all was comparatively quiet a 
a Prince of Wales shirt came in and while pur- 
outonniére made it known he knew a young lady 
tveling abroad. On the tenth of November, he 
}1¢ would be in Paris, on the twenty-first of the 
Marseilles, on the thirtieth in Genoa, and on 
th in Lucerne. And after that he didn’t 
2 she’d be and neither did she. Now what he 
to have something nice in the way of flowers 
‘l room in each one of these places when she 
e big point was he wanted to find out her 


fashioned bou- 
quets made of 
theseason’sfair- 
est—vegeta- 
bles. With each 
were ribbons 
that swore at 
each other in the 
strong language 
of colors. 

Consider the 
florist of today. 
He wears the 
flowing mantle 
of Romeo Mon- 
tague; he is the 
Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety and the 
tenth wonder of 
the business 
world, all rolled 
into one. He 
must be able to 
dash off touch- 
ing little messages that will tell it all but never too 
much. He must be as funny as Ed Wynne if the trade de- 
mands it. And the worst of it is he likes it! The florist is 
writing business history. 

It is an open secret that prohibition has changed the 
character of the metropolitan florist business. It may 
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seem a long and far-fetched way from the bubbling glass 
raised high, to so natural and unsullied an institution as 
the harvest of roses, daffodils, violets, and the like, which 
line the refrigerators of our blossom shops and make up 
our national industry of flowers. But the relation is not 
such a flimsy one as it may on the surface appear. 

In the old days it was nothing to have one Broadway 
beau order two thousand dollars’ worth of orchids or 
other blooms for one single party. There was something in 
the expansive character of the evening festivities to come 
which mellowed all his plans beforehand. The sky was the 
limit when it came to decorations. Those were the days of 
the Oriental-garden effect upon which a host was willing to 
lavish thousands of dollars; of the miniature jungle copied 
with lavishness and care, with a living green carpet for 
jeweled slippers, and tropical birds to add their cadences 
to a mounting concatenation of conversations. That was 
the time when the cherry tree bloomed beside each snowy 
napkin. 

The host did not care what nor how. He wanted it to 
be beautiful and extravagant. 


What the Modern Florist Sells 


By this era of the prince of a party giver has passed. 
The days of the fine old spender are no more. The boot- 
leggers’ régime hasnot proved a gilded one as far as the old 
beauty and splendor of decoration are concerned. The 
former lavish type of metropolitan floral business has 
passed on—even as Delmonico’s, Rector’s, Murray’s, 
Churchill’s and other places of cherished memories have 
been relegated to a golden past. 

What has happened next, then, in the florists’ business? 

Selling sentiment to Americans may sound as chimerical 
a project as shooting a rocket to the moon. Yet this is one 
of our newest and most energetic industries. If you’re 
interested in figures, here is a set: Americans bought senti- 
ment this past year for a sum estimated at two hundred 
and fifty million 
dollars. 

Ten years ago 
if you asked the 
average florist 
just what he was 
engaged in pur- 
veying he would 
without doubt 
have given you 
a mixed glance, 
wondered where 
the catch in the 
question lay and 
then answered, 
“Flowers.” To- 
day put this 
same query to 
any forward- 
going floral mer- 
chant. He will 
after a moment 
of thought re- 
ply — well, how 
can man define 
that which Web- 
ster himself de- 
scribed only as a 
noble response of 
feeling? Shall he 
eall it the mes- 
sage of the rose, 
the stuff dreams 
are made of, the 
love letter that 
need not be 
written, the kiss 
that is blown on 
the breath of a 
violet—yea, even 
the joke that 
need not be told? 
Well, anyway, 
the florist, the 
modern Quixote, 
will make it 
known to you he 
is dealing in that. 

There is a new heroine in the flower shop. Shall we call 
her Cinderella? She is the girl who comes in on her noon 
hour and lingers wistfully over the purchase of a single 
rose. She has taken the place of that famous Florabelle of 
the novels and the magazine stories who always sent her 

(Continued on Page 178) 
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the way you are can’t afford to be 
without this here Little Giant Knitter, 
the machine that e’n turn out a sock quick- 
er’na woman e’n darn one.’ I’ll say ——’” 

Uncle Clem’s whisper of rehearsal faded 
into a pantomime of moving lipsand hands. Elmer, sulkily 
glad to be thus relieved of his usual task of attempting, 
with predestined futility, to refute the printed argument, 
let the lines droop on the backs of the fly-blanketed horses 
and gave himself over to the luxurious and whole-hearted 
self-pity of his twelve years. He was sick of peddling. He 
held it responsible for the little puffs that seemed to 
explode at every plodding step of the team, for the fine 
haze of dust that hung in the still air and powdered the 
wayside grass and leaves to a hot parched yellow, for the 
monotonous, complaining clack and creak of the wheels, 
protesting against the heat that lay close and thick and 
heavy over the flat floor of the valley, walled in by the 
field-checkered hillsides. He blamed it for last night’s 
unrestful slumber on a lumpy corn-husk bed just under 
the slant of a fiery tin roof, for a slovenly breakfast in a 
blazing kitchen, and, with the deepened bitterness of the 
new convert, for a social disadvantage of which, till 
yesterday, he had been blithely skeptical. 

He had always known, of course, that certain grown-up 
people saw something discreditable in Uncle Clem’s en- 
gaging occupation. His mother had held strongly to this 
view, so that Elmer couldn’t brag about Uncle Clem to 
the Ellersville boys whose fathers and uncles stayed 
ingloriously at home. Uncle Clem himself had sought to 
impress the notion on Elmer, reminding him that he was 
sprung of a proud race, the Bixbys, and that one of these 
days he would grow up to be something much better than 
a peddler. Until yesterday Elmer had listened tolerantly 
to such adult fallacies; grown-ups, even Uncle Clem, were 
ridiculously wrong about so many things that one error 
more or less wasn’t worth disputing, 


E’S see. I’ll say, ‘Yes, sir, a man fixed 
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Even last night he hadn’t cared when the surly stranger 
who'd bought the old Henderson farm had roughly ordered 
them off the place instead of providing supper and bed. 
Such things had happened before and would happen 
again; it was a world mysteriously spotty and various, 
but in the main agreeable. He hadn’t minded the dismal 
supper at the next house. He’d gone back light-heartedly 
enough, afterward, to inspect a likely swimming hole under 
a bridge, and met the boy and girl he’d seen standing in 
the doorway during that interview at Henderson’s. 

“G’on outa this, you thievin’, peddlin’ trash!’ 

He could have licked the boy maybe, but it was the 
girl who yelled the loudest. He could hear her yet; she 
made a kind of a song of it, in a high, keen voice that 
followed him down the road. 

“Thievin’, peddlin’ trash !’’ 

Elmer scowled at the plodding hoofs and said it over to 
himself, as if he were addressing some other boy. The 
worst of it was that he’d kind of liked their looks; he’d 
been glad when he caught sight of them paddling in the 
shallows above the bridge. If he hadn’t been traveling 
in a peddler’s van they’d have been friendly like as not. 

“Turn in yonder, Elmer.’”’ Uncle Clem interrupted his 
rehearsal abruptly. ‘‘Might as well wash the van—best 
place for it we’ll strike this side of Union.” 

Elmer nodded without speech and turned the team into 
a track of ruts between tall weeds. There was a pleasing 
feel of water in the breath of air that stirred through the 
thin shade of bass and popple, and the horses lifted their 
heads a little and seemed to hurry. They splashed through 
knee-deep shallows to a gravelly shoal. Elmer unhitched 
them, let them stand in the stream to drink with long, 
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satisfied, sipping noises, tied thi 
shade loosely enough to let them 0 
little on young twigs, while he help) 
Clem wash down the van. 

Usually this was pure fun—be? 
even than going swimming. You 
cool water that lapped agreeably about your be 
you splashed it up on the dusty paint and saw te 
emerge, bright and new, and fade again almost aa 
as they came;: you rubbed with a sopping cloth a'@ 
with a piece of shammy. ; 

Afterward you enjoyed your swim all the it 
these preliminaries. 

But today Elmer’s pleasure was overcast anit 
choly, almost an added grievance. He kept thifl 
those children back at the Henderson place. Tht'¥ 
reminder of the little girl’s high, spiteful yoicl! 
hungry hum of the big red-headed horseflies that 
over his bared shoulders, and their bite was | ® 
malicious than the sting of the remembered wos 
slashed at them savagely’with the dripping cloth! 
ing, peddling trash! Le 

“‘Guess that’s more like it,” said Uncle Clem, a 
back to behold the effect. ‘Ought to have ™ 
yesterday. Sight of folks goes by looks, Elm'_ 
rummaged under the seat and produced a cake > 
Shine, the Supersoap. ‘Might as well make a g0? 
it while we’re here.” 

Smeared in a plentiful and aromatic lathe ™ 
plunged gloomily into the pool below the ford! 
Clem, having assembled the Jiffy Shaver, muni” 
cheek and jaws with many experimental rubbings 
scrapes. Resorting afterward to Skin-Shine and &? 
he produced the telescope which held his Sunday™ 
Elmer’s. u 

“Can’t help being peddlers,” he announced, 
this, “but we don’t have to go round lookin’ lik 
anyhow.” 
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g, still harried by the horseflies, Elmer saw with 
that Uncle Clem’s shirt was decently boiled and 
flosom, that the rubber collar above it glittered 
ely in the sun, that, instead of the familiar black 
Uncle Clem withdrew from stock a daring new 
1) with white spots. 
itched up gingerly and Uncle Clem drove out. 
ond the shelter of the popples, the heat descended 
like a blanket and Elmer’s mild pleasure in his 
le attire gave way to a rational attitude toward 
»/ fort. 
('t ought to ’ve got all dressed up,’’ he said. 
(sting.”’ 
t1sed to it, I guess.’ 
if in the embrace of the rubber collar. 
t 


’ 


Uncle Clem twisted his neck 
“Can’t 
go round lookin’ like gypsies anyhow.” 
e the lines to Elmer and resumed his study of the 
ijnachine pamphlet. The van moved slowly 
| he deep dust toward the foot of the western hill, 
ner could see the farmhouses scattered along the 
that drew a scar across its face; inviting home- 
tin the grateful green of orchards and shading 
1 maples. Elmer identified them from memory 
ugh. The nearest one, at the corners where the 
joined the pike, was Hub Massey’s, where they’d 
‘i that knitter; the next one, on the way north, 
eto Mrs. Libby Shaw. 
es eye slanted shrewdly at the sun. It was 
«hat they’d finish at Hub Massey’s in time to be 
haw’s by noon. A comforting thought of broiled 
nd young corn appeased his discontent, and his 
(ne back to Uncle Clem with a deepening respect. 
ered whether that same thought had prompted 
iwashing and the resplendent rubber collar. 
jjnicken and, conceivably, green-apple pie 
¢7s something pretty good in here,” said Uncle 
Never thought of it just that way before.” 
1 aloud from the canvass. 
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““Fvery agent should bear constantly in mind that all 
the advantage of position lies with him, and should never 
fall into the absurd, dispiriting idea that the customer 
controls the situation. The agent might be likened to a 
general who approaches battle fully armed and ready, 
with a considered plan of attack, against an opponent who 
has had no warning. He is like a debater who has pro- 
vided himself in advance with every argument in favor of 
his cause, who has learned to refute every possible argu- 
ment against it; while the customer is like one who has 
had no notice that there is to be a debate, who knows 
nothing of its subject or of the arguments on either side, 
and who, besides, has had no training or practice in 
disputation. Under such conditions, surely, every ad- 
vantage lies with ee 

“Huh!” said Elmer darkly. “Man ’t wrote that never 
tried to sell goods to Mr. Massey. If he had I bet he’d 
own up ’t there was one customer ’t had some practice 
at arguin’. Clean talk a body’s ear right off, Mr. Massey 
would!” 

Uncle Clem nodded. 

“Great hand to argue, Hub is, for a fact, but we make 
out to sell him somethin’ most every trip. One thing 
about Hub—he’ll always give you all the time you want. 
Leave him talk himself tired and you can sell him, same as 
anybody else.” 

Elmer frowned. If Hub Massey was going to talk 
himself tired this morning, there wouldn’t be any question 
of broiled chicken and green-apple pie. They’d stay at 
Massey’s for dinner and have the truck that old bachelors 
lived on when they did their own cooking—baker’s 
bread and milk, mainly, fried ham if you were lucky! 

The prospect displeased Elmer as the van stopped in 
the shadow of Massey’s big white barn and the owner, 
riveting a broken tug strap in the tool room, gave them his 
customary greeting: 

“Might ’s well save your breath, Bixby. You couldn’t 
sell me a gold dollar for thutty cents this morning.” 


“Don’t carry ’em in stock,’ said Uncle Clem, de- 
scending; “‘but I got somethin’ ’t you need a sight more. 
Yes, sir, a man ’t’s fixed the way you are just can’t afford 
to git along without one of these here Little Giant Knit- 
ters—machine ’t’ll turn out a new sock quicker’n a 
woman ec’n darn an old one. Yes, sir ——”’ 

“That shows you ain’t thought much about it, Bixby,”’ 
said Massey. He emerged, carrying the half-repaired 
tug—a lean man, deeply sun bitten, his melancholy 
mustache seeming to lift and stiffen with the joy of combat. 
“Shows you ain’t made a study of women the way I hey, 
or you wouldn’t come tryin’ to tell me how quick they 
e’n darn a sock. Do it same as they go at everything— 
shilly-shally and fuss and no git-thar, fiddlin’ round with 
a needle an’ a chiney egg, ’stead of sewin’ the hole up 
sensible, same as a man would. No, sir ——”’ 

Elmer listened with a reluctant, critical approval of 
Mr. Massey’s technic. Uncle Clem had no chance to 
swim against the flow of speech that burst from him. It 
made Elmer think of the way the first rush went through 
the head race of a gristmill when the sluice gates were 
prized up. 

“Absolutely ec’rect, Mr. Massey. That’s jest what I was 
tellin’ Elmer here, drivin’ over.’’ Uncle Clem had recourse, 
Elmer noted, to his favorite device of feigned agreement. 
“Yes, sir, I says to Elmer ’t a man ’t showed as good 
sense about womenfolks as you, Mr. Massey, ’d be mighty 
glad of a chance to git a first-rate knittin’ machine without 
havin’ to marry one.”’ 

He chuckled gently. Massey brushed the interruption 
aside. 

“‘Show’s you ain’t thought about it, Bixby, not deep, 
the way I hey. If it was jest a case of marryin’ a knittin’ 
machine, I’d ’ve got one a long spell back, same as a sight 
of men do ’t figure women ain’t changed since they was 
young. Figure they’re gittin’ a good thing, same as it says 
in the Bible—not only a knittin’ machine but a whole 

(Continued on Page 117) 


His Affections Reached Out Strongly to Mrs. Libby Shaw as Her Neat, Generous Figure Appeared in the Doorway and Her Amiable, Deliberate Voice Greeted Him 
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about hell that General Sherman wrote, 
‘A friend in need don’t stay that way if 
you are a friend at all’’—or something. 

Anyways, act- 
ing on the poet’s 
advice is how I 
come torush right 
to Al Goldringer 
when I got into 
that awful mess 
over Lady Vio- 
let Armington. 

On account I 
figured here is 
Al, he’s’ been 
starring me in the 
pictures a good 
many years now, 
and what with my 
artistic tantrums, 
which, being a 
conscientious ac- 
tress, why I have 
had them at reg- 
ular intervals; 
with my hatred 
of publicity when 
I 'don’t “se 
enough of it, my 
sudden bursts of 
intelligence when 
it comes to salary 
and etc.—well, I 
thought, if Al 
Goldringer don’t 
understand and 
sympathize with 
me in this ter- 
rible crisis in my 
life,why my name 
ain’t Marie La 
Tour; and any- 
ways, he’d better 
take a little in- 
terest in my 
troubles; he’s got 
a half-million- 
dollar contract 
with me this year 
and if I decided 
to have a success- 
ful nervoussmash 
instead of a 
smashing nervy 
success, where 
will he get off on ; 
income-tax day? Besides, he is a friend of mine. I like 
him so good I am willing to put him to no end of bother. 

Well, I realized where when a lady is going to tell a man 
the awful trouble she is in, it doesn’t hurt her case any to 
take a few extra pains about looking attractive. A little 
waterproof make-up and a new French hat will never make 
him feel any less sorry for her. And so I acted according, 
snapping into a snappy costume of the new nutty brown. 
Then I pinned a nice fresh oilcloth gardenia on my left 
shoulder, sprayed myself with that new French perfume 
Jazz Mine Boquet and started out the front door of the 
palatial home I and Jim had built on Long Island and long 
green, but we have learned to refer to it as our little place. 
Well, anyways, I come down the humble doorstep of real 
Tarrarah marble, to where my new Risotto-Duplex was 
waiting to be stepped into and on, and there who would 
stop me for the third time but a certain young shadow 
actor. 

For several weeks now this lad had been hanging 
around, making himself as hard to get rid of as a forkful of 
spaghetti. He was a handsome kid, and long before he 
unloaded the news to me I realized he had the idea he 
would screen good. Whereas more then likely he would 
only screen good if it was one of these heavy Jap screens 
and he omitted to come out from behind it. I had already 
pointed this out to him twice, and I was getting tired of 
being held up like that all the time. 

“What, you here again?”’ I says. ‘Say, listen, buddy, 
run along and get a nice job washing dishes, where the 
money is regular. Or learn to be a plumber and get rich.” 

“Oh, I say, Miss La Tour, if you’d only listen!’’ he 
says. ‘I really do want to get into the motion pictures so 
badly !’’ 

“So badly is just the point!’’ I says, fed up to the point 
where my temper was wore thin as a modern stocking. 


AN IT says in that famous Dago poem 
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“‘Mrs. Smith,"? She Says, “‘May I Ask How it Happens That Lady Violet is Visiting Here?”’ 


“Now I’m telling you, John Actor, I don’t want to be 
bothered any more. I’ve seen altogether too many picture 
aspirins in my day, and I’m not encouraging them to mis- 
take my house for a booking office. If you’re really a ham, 
go find a delicatessen store and trim yourself up with 
cloves. But don’t let me catch you hanging around here 
again. I have no jobs to give out. If you want to warm a 
casting director’s bench, try Goldringer’s or Silvermount; 
but in future please kindly remember this is private 
property.” 

The kid flushed up at that and commenced to back 
away. 

“I’m sorry,” he says. ‘‘I don’t mean to be offensive, 
really. But I did hope you might listen to me. It’s so 
deuced hard to get a start in the movies when you don’t 
know how.” 

Well, as long as he put it that way, why I got remorse 
over my harsh words too. I held out my hand. 

“Well, I’m sorry I was short,’’ I says. ‘‘ Will you shake 
for good luck? You see, a person like I, which is in the fore- 
most place on the screen, why you’ve got to understand we 
are bothered to death by inexperienced people wanting us 
to get them in the pictures. Honest, you better give the 
idea up.” 

Well, to that he says never, and I says I can lead you to 
believe me, but of course I can’t make you accept what I 
say. 

And then I stépped into the Risotto and was whirled 
away in a cloud of dust, or would of been, only it’s a paved 
road, leaving the poor kid standing there, his hat in hand, 
looking forlorn like the end of the first reel in pretty near 
any extra superfeature. : 

Well, 1 don’t know was he twins or one of these dual 
personalities you read about, but how ever he managed it, 
when I got to Goldringer’s office, having stopped on my 
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way only long enough to match a ga) 
Duck’s Teeth Crepe for ma, there yy 
aspirin sitting on the mourners’ be 

same hat in the same hands, the =| 


“ec You 8, 
lost no tin, 
ing your a 
he says, 
up and \ 
when } maf 
entrance, 
trying Gol} 
again.” | 

‘Tay Ht 
are!” Ti 
“Trying 
yond ¢q 
ance!” 

With } 
crack I § 
right on io 
private 0% 
which I heh 
mange, | 
French saa 
hours. Inse 
Al, thes 
amount «¢ 
in the in 
place, anf 
around itie 
out a gru, 

“Shut ti 
quick!” I's 
“There is] 
outside, | 
that ain’to} 
home. I’ } 
to be brn 
new bn 
alreadyif di 
quit soor f 
are you. 
down.” | 

“Oh, 9 
come tom 
trouble fcye 
I sayga | 

“Troul:?’ 
says. “Y¢th 


possibly! What d’you think that low-life Silverm 

done with that foreign woman, eh?” : 
““Whatte: you mean—Nasha Mola?’’ I says, in 

right away. if 


“Well, just remember you refused to sign her or. 
price, Al,’ I says. ‘And you laughed yourself si 


judgment.” 
“Apple sauce!” yells Al. ‘I’m not, she ain’t, thes 
whole business! A Diamond in the Mud is going 0 bi 
“Huh! That’s her new picture, the one by |# 
schnitzel, the Viennese roll, ain’t it?”’ I says. “Wit 
doing?” e. 
“Close to a million dollars!’’ Al hollered ing 
“And I could of signed her for a measly six hundred We 
only I was a fool. I thought these foreign dolls 
trash. Oy gevald!”’ 
“You had a better reason then that, Al,’’ I says } 
claimed the only kind of stuff she could do was the? 
about a girl that trips through life until she falls, it 
you thought the American public wouldn’t stant” 
Come now, Al, you’ve never made nothing but cl! 
tures, and you ain’t lost anything by it yet.” 
“One million dollars—she calls it nothing!” # 
“T lose a chance like that, and you say you can 1 
trouble! Ha!” 
“You win,” I says. ; 
Al suddenly become more calm, but awful seri@: 
“I’m going to tell you why I am worried ie 
Marie,” he says. ‘‘You are my friend, see, 5) 
trouble you with my worries. Now don’t get excl™ 
think I am not satisfied with you personally. Beli® 


n)2ickford have got positions in the pictures nothing 
h. But you ain’t my only unit. When a rival 
ovelty like this Nasha Mola, I also got to have a 
msation at once. The exhibitors demand it.” 
e|' I says, ‘‘that’s right. I suppose you really had 
{| dig up some vamp with a trick name, if only for 
icity. Ain’t there anybody you can think of?” 
eo think of them,’’ says Al, “but only in my imagi- 
:,Nasha is alone in her class. What I need is a 
gisation—a knock-out, somebody who will be ex- 
lj: Nasha, only entirely different. But where will I 
I got to or I’m a back number. Besides, I have 
tjubles yet.” 
yoz0!” I says. “Hurry up and get through! Say, 
haven't any real troubles! Didn’t you make five 
ollars last year? Aren’t L. V. Mason & Co. back 
i lid? And don’t their man MacIntosh work hand 
2 with you?” 
=! says he. “Perfectly right, all but the details. 
4. V. Mason ain’t behind me like it should be. I 
ting to get old man Buckman to say that L. V. 
1 Co. will carry the new program, and the only 
h’ are solid behind me is in the head. Then sec- 
,jeir man MacIntosh, that they got setting up- 
fe, says nothing doing unless we get something as 
lasha. The gloves he’s working with me is boxing 
. 
f; that guy don’t know about pictures! But 
mn dollar bills, that’s different. Them he knows! 
diy, I didn’t make five million dollars; I lost it! 
y’re right—all except for the details!” 
hiio it’s the backers want a novelty put out!” I 
‘Jell, when them Wall Street babies start handing 
» sauce, I don’t blame you for getting worried. 
‘have got my sympathy, Al; and now maybe you 
tiie have a little of yours.” 
” says Al. “I suppose you got to have your 
n\room reupholstered from pink silk to blue on ac- 
ik makes you nervous, or something!”’ 
oil,’ Isays. ‘‘This is real trouble. It’s over Lady 
‘rmington, this English beauty that you~ seen 
eres of all over the Sunday papers yesterday.” 
ey” says Al. “Yeh, she’s some kind of a society 
@’t she?” 
; 


j 
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“Some kind of a swell!’’ I says, indignant. ‘‘Why, she’s 
the original one! Next to the Prince of Wales, she is the 
classiest English person ever come to this country! She’s 
not alone beautiful and young but rich and related to 
crowned heads and everything!” 

“Oh, that’s the one, isit?’”’ says Al. ‘Sure, I know now! 
Well, what’s she done to you?”’ 

“Nothing!” I says with a gasp. “But I met her coming 
over on the boat three weeks ago when I was bringing 
them new dresses back from Paris. She was on the Cant- 
detainia, and we got to be real chummy.”’ 

“So?” says he. ‘‘What’s the complaint?” 

‘*Al, I asked her to come and visit me at my home down 
to Rosemere sometime,”’ I says. “‘ You know how a person 
will throw off them invitations without really expecting 
they will ever get taken up. But Lady Violet’s gone and 
done that very thing. She’s been up to Newport, staying 
with the Vanderbuilts or somebody, and now she’s written 
me a letter saying she’ll be with me Monday.” 

‘Well, supposing so; what’s wrong?”’ says Al. 

“Everything!” I says. ‘You see, Al, just knowing her 
on the steamer that way, why I kind of let her think I was 
pretty doggy myself. Even over in England they know 
that Rosemere, Long Island, is class. Also, I sort of men- 
tioned the Astors and Belmonts and such people, and she 
got the impression I call them Vincent and Ollie. Hot 
bozo! I never dreamed she’d actually come there, see, and 
here I am without even a bowing acquaintance in the town 
outside of the grocer and other members of the credit 
association.” 

“Well, well!’’ says Al. ‘‘Ain’t there a social leader there 
needs money? If so, maybe you could arrange some- 
thing.” 

“Not a chance!” I says. ‘‘The society leader in that 
town is Mrs. Buckman, the wife of your banker, and 
maybe she don’t know it! She’s got one son, and she’s so 
scared some girl will get him she builds fences around him. 
They’re awful stingy, awful proud and—hot bozo, maybe 
I ain’t in wrong with them, though!” 

“How so?” 

“‘T met her in the dressing room over to the Casino and 
took her to be the matron,’ I says, feeling kind of shaky 
as I remembered it, even. ‘‘I asked her for some face 
powder and shoved a quarter at her. She was kind of 
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large, with gray hair and no hat or make-up, and I just 
naturally made the mistake. Then as I shoved the change 
and request in her direction, I caught sight of the diamond 
bar pin she had on the chest of her plain black dress! Oh, 
mamma!” 

“Ha-ha!”’ says Al heartlessly. 
two bits, didn’t she?”’ 

“Of course not!’’ I says. ‘‘But she took offense all 
right. I’ll say I queered myself for life in her set, for what 
the old dame says goes in our neck of the woods. No, the 
natives aren’t going to help entertain any house guest of 
mine. I sure am up against it, Al. I simply got to show 
Lady Violet a good time. I have got to give a big recep- 
tion for her, like I told her I would, and I don’t know any 
people to ask to it. That’s why I come to you.” 

“Me?” says Al, all upset. “I can’t go to no receptions, 
Marie. I’m much obliged, but I ain’t got the time.” 

“No; but you’ve got to furnish the guests for my party,” 
I says. 

“Oy gevalt!”’ says Al. “I don’t know who could I get 
out. Maybe the lodge would attend in a body, but I can’t 
guarantee it.” 

“No, no!’’ I yelled. ‘‘Thanks very much, but what I’ve 
got to have is a big crowd of swells—five hundred at least, 
assorted ages and sexes. I got to have aristocratic moth- 
ers, society girls and boys, middle-aged married couples, 
members of the younger married set and a few handsome 
dogs.” 

“Say, are you crazy, or what?” says Al. “I don’t know 
such people!”’ 

“Yes, you do,” I says; “or your casting director does. 
He hires them every day.” 

“What you talking about?” says Al. 

“Extras,” I says, “‘atmosphere people, with good ward- 
robes. Al, if I wasn’t to give a big reception attended by 
a crowd, I’d just plain die of mortification after what I 
have led Lady Violet to expect. She’ll only stay over the 
week-end, see, and she’ll never know the difference. I 
want you to get me a big crowd of extras and a good direc- 
tor to handle them—Ike Welch would be the one; he 
knows how to keep his mouth shut, andsodo you. He can 
rehearse the scene over at the studio so’s they -will all be 
good. I don’t want any hitches. Will you do it?” 

(Continued on Page 78) 
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“‘Mr. DeVaux, Meet Lady Armington,’’ I Says, Helpless. And as I Done So I Got Stopped Short by Lady Violet’s Face 
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dian Government €EAL 2 ) . 
supply steamer Lady Shh H PS camel Bi VeES= 
Laurier swung to her pt 
hook; and so, after > 
three days’ groping through ‘‘Sable’s dangerous because she lays so close to th 
blind fogs, there we were at without no high land,” a steward told me. “Shir 
Sable Island, the destroyer. right on her without suspectin’ trouble, ’specially in 
The wickedest island in the And currents run all ways round her, buildin’ y 
world, it has for centuries shoals. Them currents often sets ships far off thei 
taken heavy toll of the onin’. Funny, but wreckage or bodies on one side 
ocean’sbestinshipsandmen. island most generally come ashore on the other, | 
All tawny and olive, Isaw place, mister!’’ e 

it, stretched in an immense The bars make it perilous indeed. They stretch 
crescent of twenty-two miles far from the island’s ends that vessels have come t 
right across our bows. A twenty miles from any visible land. The total dang 
strange sight, that was, exceeds fifty miles. Hardly a rod of all that distan 
through the lifting fog, to has gulped down ships and men. A monstrous maw, 
come upon out there one Its most recent ship-swallowing exploits have been t 
hundred and eighty miles — struction of the racing schooners Esperanto, 1921, M 
east.of Halifax, in full Atlan- Foch and Puritan, 1922. Some may remember, too 
tic. Just a heap of sand is the famous Valkyrie died there in 1893. But no 
Sable Island, treeless, omi- now, of wrecks. We shall soon see wrecks enough. 


nous, forlorn. And there | 
hundreds of ships have gone Difficulties of Landing _ 
to Davy Jones’ locker with » | 
losses of life and treasure in- ‘‘TP\AKE a long jump, sir!” a sailor bade me. Ism 
calculable. down on coal bags in a boat. Black dust fley 


Aboard and on shore, keen __ barrels dangled. An agitated bull in a crate bellowec 
activity tautened every swayed down. Then the launch picked up a long! 
nerve. For this was boat overladen boats, and away we lifted, shoreward. 
day, the big quarterly event. Bronzed and clear-eyed stalwarts were the islanc 

“Lots doing now,” said the outcoming lifeboat—good specimens of Sable 
Captain Travis. “‘Nobody’ll The Canadian Government maintains them all, 1 
go to bed this night till two grant also from England of four hundred pounds a 
or three. Every minute There are two light keepers, four life-saving-station 
counts now!”’ ers, three Marconi men and a squad of patrolme 

surfmen, all under a superintendent. Their equipn 

“A Hard Place, Mister!’’ the last word in efficiency: self-bailing lifeboats, 
guns, breeches buoys and rockets, life cars and m: 

O- IT did. Fair weather Nothing in the way of apparatus is lacking at Sabli 
bade all hands work As we surged shoreward, very far to east and we 
swiftly while they could. In lighthouses were visible; a wireless mast; and 11 
an hour some shift of wind among ragged dunes, buildings of the main staticn. 
might lash up such mad tem- figures crept along the beach, horsemen galloped, 
pests of surf as to make ap- churned the sand. Inquiring seals bobbed, regard| 
proach suicidal. Once the with eyes of wonder. The launch cast us free. S$! 
Laurier tried in vain for sev- bent immense oar blades. With a mighty heave a), 
enteen days to land supplies. we struck the sand. q | 
Occasionally not one civil day Amid babels of greeting, out the men tumbled knel 
will come in a month. So in swooping brine. Sailors with sinewed arms carr! 
every calm moment is golden women passengers ashore. I scrambled for it, and 


for the fifty people of the land. 


life-saving establishment, the Jumbled impressions crowded—a tremendous : 
island’s only population. backed by grass-topped sand hills; shaggy-maned } 


Winches clattered, boats hauling wagons with broad, sand-defying tires; tl 
swung down, tarpaulins being dragged and driven to lunge into the surf; isl\ 
whisked from pens where be- _ in oilskins and rubber boots unloading huge bags «! 
wildered cattle bellowed. Very far up the beach they toiled with those bag, 
Then the ship’s launch took only last year a ship landed fifty tons, and during thi 
the water; and even as an a bit of wind came on. By morning every lump hal 
island lifeboat came crest- ished. A hungry sea forever gnaws at Sable. _ 
ing out to us, unloading We labored up a breach in the dunes. Hard goij 


began. the fine sand mounts ankle-deep. Sable Island a 


The Light on Sable Istand 


mn snow. The ghosts of buried sea rovers seem 
g the tread of living folk. 
issed storehouses built of ships’ timbers, and 
a lifeboat buried so deep that only the scull, or 
ron, still projected. That shattered boat had lain 
y a little while. 
he sand swallers everythin’ up, here,”’ an islander 
“That’s why we can’t keep real count o’ the lives 
ve the sand ketches bodies, they soon sink down, 
jhips do. On the south side you can still see the 
2 Amelia, wrecked twenty-five years ago, and the 
the Ada Yorke, that struck in 1866, but ’most 
igelse has gone under. The Foch was all swallered 
time. All we got out o’ her was a few pounds o’ 
An’ the Puritan hit in a heavy blow. We only see 
afore she disappeared. She must ha’ gone into a 
he west bar.” 
tering glare half-blinded us. Sand, sand, every- 
ad. A Sahara in the sea! Over the dune crest, 
ague road skirted by wreck-timber fences, I found 
the island’s prowess as a killer. For there the 
fouse, through wide doors, showed far more than 
and apparatus. There old ships’ lanterns and fit- 
’e eloquent; and so were name boards and life 
srofusion—mute testimony of sea tragedies be- 
telling. 
and worn, storm-gnawed and sometimes nearly 
1d, there you find boards inscribed Olympia, Lord 
yiden Bow, Silverwings, Voorburg, Stella Maris 
s of others. There on life belts you read Apache, 
selgian King, with many more. Your glance falls 
t where dim letters half-reveal La Bourgogne, 
‘f that belt could only speak! 


Children and Cranberries 


mner was awaiting us at the superintendent’s 
, across areal hayfield, small and sandy, yet boast- 
| wild peas and yarrow. Behind the dunes you lind 
aty soil, only an inch or two thick, yet able to grow 
|| maintain the islanders’ gardens. Children and 
2s, however, are the island’s best crops. Some 
le exports fifty barrels of cranberries; and as 
ven, half the population consists of youngsters. 
ones too; none finer. 

/perintendent, Harold F. Henry, sharply ques- 
|, He has absolute authority. One of the island 
ie no one shall land or remain without permission. 
| to find out all about me. Who was I, and why? 
| zer can walk these sands without giving an ac- 
himself. 

‘Ik at dinner, of course, turned on wrecks. For 
i Sable’s business. Other shores are amateur 
tkers. Sable Island is a pro. 

jir, we have some pretty fierce storms here at the 
‘e Gulf Stream and the Banks,” a weather-bitten 
Lathe “T’ve seen the sea breakin’ twenty-five 


. The bars are worse’n the beach, for there’s a 
| Savin’ men on the beach. But if a ship hits the 
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bars, there mostly 
ain’t. Them bars 
shoal off to two 
hundred fathom, 
so after a ship 
strikes and drives 
over, she’s liable 
to founder with all hands. 
Times, we find a little wreck- 
age or some bodies ashore— 
and that’s all the sign we 
ever get that a ship’s hit one 
o’ the bars.” 

“One wreck sometimes 
makes another,” added a 
second. “I guess some ves- 
sels has hit the old b’ilers of 
the Skidby, that’s still on 
the bottom off the new sta- 
tion. And I believe the 
Esperanto struck the ma- 
chinery of the old State of 
Virginia at the west end. 
Them engines must ha’ 
caught the Esperanto as she 
was racin’ acrost what 
looked like clear water, and 
ripped her from stem to 
stern.”’ 


Famished Survivors 


ae E SEE some pretty 
hard sights,” said the 
first. ‘When the Puritan was 
wrecked, her cap’n, Johan- 
sen, come ashore a whole 
month later. There wasn’t 
much to him but a skiliton, 
exceptin’ for his feet. I 
mind one time three French- 
men come ashore in a dory. 
They’d got lost on the 
Banks. ’Leven days without 
grub or water. They 
couldn’t shut their mouths, 
an’ their tongues was all 
black. We had to split their 
boots to get ’em off.” 
“Yes, and that American 
shacker too,’ put in an- 
other. ‘‘A shacker is one 
man alone in a dory. Fred 
Wilson, his name was, from 
the fishing schooner Com- 
monwealth. He was lost six 
days and nights, with nary 
bite nor sup. Rowed and 
drifted ninety mile, sir; and 
what’s more, saved all his 
trawl. He made Sable in a 
nor’west gale. We put out 
through very bold water and 
got him. His tongue was 
black as your boot, sir, and 
(Continued on Page 161) 
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“‘Who’s Telling Tom What to Do?" Put In Joe Yorick 


By THOMAS 


lOLGCLV, USS) TER) ANT ED 


HE Honorable Thomas Jefferson 
[centers took a blue bottle from a 
- drawer of his desk in the House 
Office Building and went with it to a 
water cooler. He shook white powder 
from the half-full bottle into a drinking glass, turned water 
into the glass and watched the mixture boil and bubble and 
foam soapily. A look akin to despair flitted across the 
representative’s chiseled features, and then he squared his 
broad shoulders and straightened to his full height of six 
feet and two inches. His fine blue eyes set in a glare of 
resolution; he brought the glass to his lips and tossed off 
the agitated drink. He put down the glass, paced to his 
desk, sat in his chair, put his hands flat upon his rebellious 
stomach and stared disgustedly through the window at the 
United States Capitol. 

The soured expression passed from his face and was fol- 
lowed by an aspect of brooding and introspection. He 
gripped the arms of his chair and sat quite still. The label 
on the blue bottle proclaimed the contents to be a popular 
headache remedy, but one could pardonably have sup- 
posed that the representative had poisoned himself and 
was now awaiting the first dread wrench at his vitals. But 
now contentment dawned in the representative’s eyes. It 
peeped forth at first with timidity, alert to flee on the least 
alarm; but it gained confidence with time and it spread 
and brightened until it had informed the representative’s 
whole countenance with a wan but joyful smile. 

“My good gosh!”’ sighed the representative, lifting him- 
self slowly to his feet. 

He walked about’his office testingly; he shook his head 
to goad it into action. Satisfied that it had resigned its 
tyrannous rule and that he might now proceed to the busi- 
ness of government without coddling it, he dismissed it 
from consideration and sat at his desk again and ran 
through his mail. He yawned often as he skipped through 
the missives, and when he came to the last one he leaned 
back in his chair and put his hand over his mouth and 
made a noise like the cry of a hungry seal. The volume of 
the uncouth noise scandalized him; he sat up, blinking. 
He looked through the window again and noted that it was 
a fine day and a wretched one to be housebound. 

He shook himself sternly and opened a volume of United 
States Statutes. He read four times the passage indicated 
by the paper marker and made no sense of it. He frowned 
terrifically and concentrated all his attention on forcing 
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his lazy mind to mesh with the passage. Thereupon his 
body,-so released from the control of the indwelling spirit, 
rose of its own volition to its legs and strolled about the 
office, seeking something to play with. It took a silver- 
headed stick from a corner, struck tentative blows at the 
floor and then made so free, during the preoccupation of 
its master, as to set the law book on the floor and to pre- 
tend to address with the stick a golf ball on this impro- 
vised tee. It was making a beautiful drive and follow 
through when the door was opened abruptly behind the 
disunited representative. He pulled himself together and 
looked over his shoulder. 

A stooping little man was beaming at him across the 
threshold. The man’s gaunt face was red, his large mus- 
tache was gray, and these harmonious colors were blended 
in his shaggy eyebrows and scanty hair. In his right hand 
was a new derby hat; in his left was a sagging suitcase of 
wicker with ornamental leather corners. 

“Hello, Tom,” he cried in a bellow. ‘‘How’s Tom?” 

“Come in,” said Tom Gentry. 

He discovered the stick upon his left shoulder and low- 
ered it with an ejaculation of annoyance. 

The red-gray man entered, stepping flat-footedly and 
without knee action. He put down his hat and suitcase and 
caught Tom’s right arm by hand and elbow, cuddling it 
and looking up eagerly as though the arm were a fowling 
piece which he would discharge at the first target. 

“Well, Tom, here I am,’’ he déclared. ‘‘What do you 
say?” 

“Delighted to see you. What can I do for you?” 

The representative released his arm and lifted the book 
onto his desk again. 

“The same old Tom,” said his visitor affectionately. 
“Always wanting to do something for somebody. Here 
now, you Tom, you go right on with your work and don’t 
mind me. Not interrupting you, am I? Just say so, Tom.” 

“Not at all,” said Tom Gentry. “I was merely y 

His voice trailed off. He sat in his chair and looked 
sharply at the little man across from him, but recognized 
nothing in the detail of the man’s undistinguished face. It 
was a face that was commonplace even to meanness, 
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except as it was redeemed by & 
less gray eyes. As for the re 
visitor, Tom knew hundreds of | 
wore, when carefully got up, If 
suits as shiny, collars and cuff 
fully serrated, cravats as washable. He masked hi 
under a smile that was less than a fair return for) 
or’s whole-hearted grin; but, as the little man ? 
no haste to reveal his errand, Tom frowned fleets 
said, ‘‘Really, Mister, I’m tremendously bus 
Won’t you tell me what I can do for you?” 

The visitor was perturbed for an instant, anl 
recovered and said with a touch of slyness, “Ii 
you don’t know me, hey, Tom? You don't 2 
shaking hands with me on the corner of One Hur 
Twenty-fifth Street and Seventh Avenue the # 
night before election? I told you I was thinking! 
a trip to Washington one of these days, and you! 
certainly hoped I would and that I should drop’ 
and let you show me around. You said your 1 
going to be headquarters for the people of our dit! 
it would be a cold day when you couldn’t mak 
welcome, and you shook me by the hand ai 
Yorick, old friend, if I may call you old frien 
wife and kiddies too.’”’ > 

“Oh, yes, I do remember the general purp! 
said Tom Gentry amusedly. ‘“‘So that’s where 
me from, eh? Well, Joe, old friend, I’m tickle 
see you took up my invitation. And did yo 
bring the wife and kiddies?” 

“T knew you didn’t forget me, Tom,” 
seizing the representative’s hands and wri 
anew. ‘I bet you are surprised, hey? Here 
No, Tom, old-timer, I didn’t bring the wife a1 
time, but I will next time, sure. That’s a 
Say, ain’t it just great to see somebody fron 
town? Now, Tom, go right on with your W 
mind me. I’ll make myself comfortable, To 

He took a newspaper from the desk, sea’ 
leafed over the pages. | 

“But that wasn’t. where I knew you from, * 
said, glancing up. ‘That was only where you 
from. I’ve known you, Tom, ever since you ' 
politics, and I bet I heard every speech you eve" 
liked you, Tom, and I boosted for you, and 1W 
you it was the proudest day of my life when yo 
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and and said, ‘Joe, old friend, if I may call you 
1, come on to Washington and visit with me, and 
wife and kiddies too!’”’ 

stle man’s genuine loyalty and pride in his ac- 
ee touched the young congressman and he said 
litatedly, “I meant every word of it, too, Joe.” 
+ I know it?” said Joe Yorick. ‘‘You’re not a 
ay one thing before election and another after- 
m. Say, Tom, I know you like a book. Wait till 
: hears about this! They gave me the laugh when 
d I was going down to Washington on the excur- 
sit you, but we’ll see who’ll laugh now, hey, Tom? 
my son, I says, ‘I’m going to Washington and 
” 

i—oh, yes!”’ agreed the Honorable Thomas Jef- 
mtry, wondering what he was let in for. 

ik I will take my coat off, if you don’t mind,” 
forick; and he slipped out of his jacket, display- 
red suspenders. “Slept in it last night on the 
y, Tom, this reminds me of the speech you made 
nics’ Pavilion when you came on the platform 
took off your coat and snapped your suspenders 
‘What’s good enough for the American working- 
od enough for me!’ Hey, Tom?” 

t over and unlaced a shoe, pulled it off and limped 
3k, shoe in hand. 

nit,” he said, scanning the furniture of the desk. 
xed up the brass paper cutter and proceeded to 
che offending nail. This was too much of a strain 
good humor of a man who had just passed a 
‘ht. 

entry said with sudden querulousness, “Now, 
t you be good enough to put on your shoe and 
n and wait outside until I have time for you? 
Ir very busy this morning, my dear fellow.”’ 

‘ick weighed this utterance and his face fell. He 
pulled on the shoe and reached for his belongings. 
in’t glad to see me at all,” he said dispiritedly. 
ou can wait outside, can’t you?’’ 

‘can’t wait outside,”’ said Joe Yorick stubbornly. 
n’t say nothing last election about waiting out- 
» bunch were right, Tom. You ain’t glad to see 
you ain’t. You don’t look glad. I guess you 
an all you said, Tom.” 

/am glad to see you,”’ insisted his representative. 
i gladder in my life; Joe. Very well, sit down 
» yourself at home. Let me have your coat. 
'2 your newspaper.” 

re dead sure I’m not going to be in your way, 
'd Joe Yorick with delicacy. He permitted him- 
‘forced back into his chair. 


Tom Gentry spoke into his desk telephone: 

“If there’s anybody else out there that I absolutely 
must see, Miss Murnane, send him in, will you?”’ 

A thin and spectacled woman in a blue suit of mannish 
cut and masculine collar and cravat entered the room. 
Tom Gentry gave over his nervous tapping on his desk and 
rose to place a chair for her. She chose one for herself and 
said good morning in a tone that was clear and cold. She 
placed her brief case on her lap and opened it smartly. 

“T am Mrs. Battle,” she said. ‘‘We sent you a letter, 
Mr. Gentry, asking you to state your position on Peace and 
Order, but you didn’t answer it. Why didn’t you answer it?”’ 

“Have I a letter, Mrs. Battle? I’ll look it up.” 

“No need to,” she said, extracting a paper from the brief 
case. “‘Here’sa copy. Read it and I’ll record you at once, 
for or against. Our association, Mr. Gentry, includes three 
thousand women’s clubs with a membership of seven hun- 
dred and thirty-six thousand. Six clubs in your New York 
district with eleven hundred and forty members. Here’s 
the list. Are you for us or against us?” 

The representative scanned the list. 

“You are in favor of total disarmament, Mrs. Battle,” 
he said in a wheedling voice. ‘I don’t wish to seem op- 
posed in any way to such a noble movement, but don’t you 
think it is unwise, just a very little unwise, Mrs. Battle, to 
disarm the country completely while the rest of the world 
is armed? Perhaps I don’t understand.” 

“There is absolutely nothing to understand about the 
movement, Mr. Gentry. I will say, however, that we must 
teach by example and not by precept. The spectacle of this 
great and rich country totally disarmed will incite enthusi- 
asm in every other country. We shall oppose all appropria- 
tions for military or naval purposes. Are you with us?” 

“Oh, éntirely,” said the representative, looking again at 
the list; “personally and as a matter of principle, Mrs. 
Battle. It is possible that I may have to be ruled to some 
extent by the policy of the party.” 

“We'll whip the party into line fast enough,”’ said Mrs. 
Battle confidently. “So much for the Peace side of the 
movement; now as for Order, which is the positive side. 
Our executive board has decided that the United States 
must order the Turks to cease persecuting the Christian 
Armenians, and must also order the Japanese to give free- 
dom to the Koreans.”’ 

“But—pardon me for asking light—doesn’t this program 
mean war?”’ 
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‘So You Better Tell Him Your Proposition and Say Nothing About Votes, and I Will Speak 


rm. to My Son, Who is a Member of the American Legion, And 
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“Ridiculous!”’ said Mrs. Battle. ‘‘We can’t make war 
without an army or navy.” 

“Who said war?’’ demanded Joe Yorick, lowering his 
newspaper. ‘‘We don’t want any more war, Tom, not in 
our district.” 

“Decidedly not,’”’ said Mrs. Battle. 

“What we want, Tom,” said Joe Yorick, flattered by her 
indorsement, “is a good strong army and navy. Right, 
lady? And then those foreigners will let us alone and we 
will let them alone. That’s my ‘advice to you, Tom.” 

“T do not understand, sir,’ said Mrs. Battle tartly, 
“why you offer your advice at this time.” 

“Ask him,” said Joe Yorick. ‘‘ He will tell you he don’t 
do a blessed thing without getting advice from the district. 
Asked for it, he did. Didn’t you, Tom? Remember?’’ 

Mrs. Battle lifted her thin eyebrows scornfully and 
turned from him. 

“What is your answer, Mr. Gentry? Do you propose to 
stand with us or against us? Your answer will be reflected 
in the primaries next September, I warn you.” 

“Now listen, ma’am,”’ said Joe Yorick, amiably tolerant. 
“Do you think that Tom here cares whether you and your 
people vote for him or not? You have got a very wrong 
idea. All Tom cares about is to be right, and he would 
rather be right than be President, and I often heard him 
say so myself. So do not talk to him about votes or he 
will only lose his temper. So you better tell him your 
proposition and say nothing about votes, and I will speak 
to my son, who is a member of the American Legion, 
and ——” 

“Ts this person your spokesman, Mr. Gentry?” snapped 
Mrs. Battle. “Kindly let me have your answer in person.” 

“Tn a general way,” said the representative, looking as 
angry as Joe Yorick had promised, ‘‘and without going 
thoroughly into the subject or committing myself at this 
time ——” 

“On the fence,’ said Mrs. Battle grimly. “If you have 
madeiup your mind before we introduce our measures in 
the House, and if we are not then committed to another 
candidate, we shall be glad to support you for reélection. 
Our headquarters are in Suite 806 in the Muncie Building, 
Mr. Gentry. Good morning.” 

She marched out. 

“Say, Tom,” chuckled Joe Yorick, “that lady ought to 
have been at the rally and heard you declare yourself. 
Hey, Tom?”’ (Continued on Page 53) 
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HE day be- 
fore Christ- 
mas of the 


year 1899, London 
was enveloped in 
one of those 
heavy yellow fogs 
which can make 
that city gloomier 
than any other 
upon the face of 
the earth. My 
work for the 
Prince had all been 
delivered, includ- 
ing the marble 
bust of Edvina 
Knollys for the 
Prince’s secretary. 
It was early in the 
afternoon, and I 
began to wonder 
how I was going to 
spend Christmas 
Eve, when a mes- 
senger came with 
a note from Marl- 
borough House 
which read: 


“The Prince of 
Wales invites you 
to Sandringham. 
His Royal High- 
ness wishes to con- 
sult you about the 
position of the 
memorial to 
the Duke of Co- 
burg about to be 
erected in Sand- 
ringham Church. You are asked 
to travel down by the 2:35 P.M. 
train from St. Pancras to Wolfer- 
ton Station. Sir Arthur Ellis is 
also invited.” 

Signed: SEYMOUR FORTESCUE 


This was an entirely new experi- 
ence to me and I was not in the least 
prepared forit. Notime, obviously, 
was to be lost if I was to make the 
train. Hastily I unearthed my va- 
lise, and my housekeeper bustled 
about filling it with whatever she 


another. It was afamily party 
with only a few old friends. 
The royal ladies were al- 
ready assembled in the great 
living hall, a room perhaps 
forty by fifty feet with the 
dining hall and the reception 
rooms grouped about it. In 
one corner was a large piano 
and facing it a settee with a 
table, upon which tea was 
awaiting the guests. A log fire 
was crackling cheerfully in the 


could lay hands on. 


Off to Sandringham 


Sy ater 


SANDRINGHAM. 


enormous fireplace close to 
the tea table, near which were 
grouped the Princess of Wales, 


MADE the train only by flash- 

ing upon the cabman the royal 
arms on the letter with one hand and the color of a gold 
piece with the other. I never knew which it was that im- 
pressed him the more. Those were the days before taxi- 
cabs, and one had to figure with the whims of a cynical 
worldly wise old beast that thought little of royal emblems 
or gold. Even the whip seemed to leave that aged hackney 
cold. I just managed to board the train, leaping upon the 
first carriage that my hand could clutch. 

It was one of the luggage vans, filled with the most care- 
fully marked trunks, boxes and portmanteaus I had ever 
beheld. The sporting guests had their racing colors painted 
upon their luggage so as to make it easier to iden- 
tify. And such quaint colors they were too! 

I walked through the carriages until I discoy- 
ered the friendly face of General Sir Arthur Ellis, 
the equerry to whom I breathlessly apologized 
for my appearance. He was already aware of my 
visit and invited me to make myself comfortable 
in his compartment, not difficult in that 
luxurious private carriage which the Mid- 
land Railroad provided for the royal fam- 
ily. Our first stop was Cambridge. At the 
second, Ely, the stationmaster 
called my name, as the Prince 
wished to know whether I had 
made the train. At Wolferton, 
the next station, we were met 
by the royal carriages, which 
took us to Sandringham House. 
Before mounting the Prince gen- 
ially introduced the guests to one 


her daughter Princess Vic- 
toria, and Miss Knollys. The 
Prince courteously presented me to them and to the mem- 
bers of the household, and tea was served. The Princess 
poured it out herself. Once the presentation was over, with 
the required formalities of a low bow from the gentlemen 
and a well-managed curtsy on the part of 
the ladies, it seemed to become everyone’s 
endeavor, particu- larly the royal fam- 
ily’s, to make one feel thoroughly at 
ease. The Prin- cess and her 
daughter made conversation in 
which the Prince and the other 
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gentlemen 
As for my 
- kept silent 
much as | 
in the back, 
The Pring 
observing | 
once invite 
draw near 
to join the 
Princess g 
daughter 
ciously e 
me in ¢ 
tion,andt} 
ant atmo 
and warm 
the long co 
began to pe 
me and [I 
enced a de 
feeling of ¢ 
No soo) 
tea over t 
Prince iny 
the guests) 
weighing } 
at the oth 
the roo, 
tended by! 
ant, to al 
the weigh’ 
the arriva| 
is an old 
maintaine} 
house sinc 
lustrious | 
first inhal} 
The macl' 
equipped | 
comfortat! 
chair andi 
servan 
nounced the weight of each one, a book was handii 
guest in which he inscribed his name, address, ' 
of arrival and, should he care to do so, some rent 
space specially provided. This book is a collection 
haps the most celebrated names that any humi) 
could assemble, with the odd addition of their weit 
was amusing to see to what extent this displayed ? 
weaknesses even of the great. Under the rubric’ 
one could read apologetic notes like this: “Veil 
walking suit’; or ‘Soaking wet—coming in fn 
rain”; or “Just after dinner.’ Others would writh 
few lines of verse or scrawl a funny drawing. 2 
these contributions were surprisingly clever and ill 
A House Like a Museum | 
[Recen an equerry came to the newcomer to shovii 
wing of the house where he could lounge or writite 
smoke without disturbing the hosts in their living 4 
This room is an enormous library adjoining thei 
and filled with books to the ceiling in shelves of 1! 
The furniture was upholstered in red leather. ) 
delightful lounging room could be devised. | 
Once the ladies had retired to dress for dir 
Prince joined his guests for a short while in thik 
Adjoining the library was the billiard room with 
mous and notable screen, upon which appear the? 
the foremost in every profession of the realm. je 
are covered with sporting prints. The house we 
of flowers, and the rooms were crowded'll 


Ba teresting furniture, bric-a-brac, and ob@ 


‘ sembled from all over the globe, such as!t 
trophies, huge elephant tusks from I 
Africa, priceless gifts from maharajas = 
kings, sultans, chieftains and lesser mort 
object had its inscription, date and) 
planatory remark. It would take tc 
attempt to describe these, even SUP™ 
The house is in reality a museum. — 
Upon a word from 
that it was perhaps tim® 
for dinner, the equerty” 
ing or the master of t ? 
hold or one of the g™ 
butlers showed the !* 
their apartments. The 
signed to me was in th hy 


1 


quarter, which one co ; 
through long corridors! 
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/ided. It was simple but comfortable, and when 
d it I found a valet busily engaged over my 
rtmanteau, distributing the contents. 
lon, sir, my saying so,” observed the man, “‘but 

/et must have forgotten ” And he enumer- 

umber of objects he had failed to find. An em- 
sent fell upon me, and the closer to the bottom 

|>rtmanteau we came, the more the embarrass- 

'sw. There were no white ties, no white waist- 
id the shirts were innocent of cuff links. The 
oreover, with which the clothes had been thrown 
bag neither added to the smartness of my ap- 
> nor reflected credit on the precision of my 
ld. I decided to make a clean breast of it all 

{hrow myself upon the mercy of the man. 

| him that I was neither knight nor noble, but 

.n artist without a valet, with only an old house- 

1yho knew nothing of packing for such a party, 

f I must commend myself to his consideration. 

‘sted and, after evidently holding council with the 

‘uthorities, returned completely self-possessed 

‘rmed me that everything would be provided by 
the gentleman butler. And truly in a short 

the things arrived and all my lacks were made 


_ telling it in confidence to perhaps one other 
That friend had probably whispered it to some- 
, In any case, my story must have penetrated 
ighest quarters. For the next day when we were 
|ng to church, the Prince noted that I was wear- 
nt-leather boots and remarked, laughing, ‘“‘I 
r. Fuchs, you won’t catch cold in those thin 


less that valet had reported my plight to his 


1 on, sir,’’ I answered, trying to smile too, “‘ but 
(der the impression that at Sandringham eternal 
| reigned.” 

\a light tap at the door a servant announced 
‘iat first evening, and mentioned the particular 
jrders that were to be worn. Different decora- 
\re worn upon different occasions, depending 
om the Prince desired to honor thus. So that upon 
|3ion the command would go forth, ‘Danish orders 
:rorn tonight”’; or, upon another, ‘‘Greek orders 
(vorn.”” As to those, however, it was a relief to 
jat they could not have been omitted from the 
1 of my bag. 


Dining in State 


| 
i 
l\SSCRIBE the life of the royal household at Sand- 
:m in some detail, I do it because it calls to my 
i) some delightful times, and a spacious, happy 
1. English history which has meant much in my 
\ life span. 
|nner hour was set each day, depending upon the 
| Generally the hour was eight o’clock or a quarter 
jit some- 
|) late as 
i 
iquette of 
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1 that the 
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(,ppointed 
jin the 
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ithe hall, 
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byn, a 
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é War, with 
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‘te beard. 
he comp- 
/ of the 
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«2 was the 
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in there 
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special correspondent of the Times who accompanied the 
Prince on his journeys and wrote the official reports; and 
Lord Marcus Beresford, keeper of the Prince’s stables, and 
perhaps one or two other personal friends. 

The household engaged the guests in conversation, and 
presently the equerry in waiting addressed each one and 
showed upon the chart the place he or she was to occupy 
at the table. In case a lady was to be escorted to the dining 
room by royalty she was notified at that time; and in the 
same manner a man singled out for such an honor was 
similarly apprised. 

The rattle of the doorknobs gave the sign that the royal 
hosts were approaching and all conversation immediately 
ceased. The doors were thrown open wide and the family 
entered in procession. First came the Prince and Princess 
of Wales; then the Duke and Duchess of York, who lived 


Sandringham House as it Appears From the Lake 
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in York Cottage upon the estate; Princess Victoria, 
the unmarried daughter; Prince Charles of Denmark, 
a nephew of the Princess of Wales, and his wife, Princess 
Maud; and the Duke and Duchess of Fife, the latter 
being the Princess Royal. 

The guests formed a semicircle and the hosts went 
from one to another, saying a few words to each, until 
another pair of doors was thrown open and the equerry 
in waiting announced to the Prince that dinner was 
served. The procession formed quickly according to the 
plan of the table and moved into the dining room. 

That room at Sandringham is large enough to seat 
fifty people if necessary. It is finished in light oak with 
panels of tapestries in reds and blues against a light 
background. The sideboards were then loaded with 
silver ornaments, mostly cups and other sporting troph- 
ies, some of them of enormous size, and all with their 
appropriate inscriptions. 

These were changed every day. So was the cen- 
terpiece upon the table and the whole flower arrange- 
ment, in itself a work of art and beauty. The table with 
its profusion of silver, flowers and candlelight was a pic- 
ture difficult to describe. 


The Prince’s Jolly Table 


NCE the guests were seated the courses followed one 

another in a quick succession. The servants, gor- 
geous in their scarlet liveries braided with gold, were al- 
most as numerous as the guests. Noiselessly they glided 
about, quietly directed by their superiors. The Prince 
was always attended by his own butler, who served 
him even when he dined out. 

The menu was elaborate and so selected that it must 
satisfy all tastes. There were two services, two dis- 
tinctly different dinners, the courses of each being 
offered to the guests. A variety of ices was served, 
and with each course a different wine. No guest was 
expected to eat at a more leisurely pace than the royal 
family. Asa matter of fact, notwithstanding the elabo- 
rate bill of fare, dinner never lasted more than an hour. 

If a guest talked too much he found his plates changed 
before he had had time to taste of the dishes. 

The conversation was free and animated, the household 
always assisting it to an uninterrupted close. The sonorous 
voice of the Prince carried over the entire table and 
dominated. When the Prince rose, all rose, and two gentle- 
men of the household leaped to the doors and stood upon 
either side while the guests proceeded to one of the 
drawing-rooms. 

There the tone was easy and unconstrained. Personal 
friends of the family were as free here as they might be in 
their own homes. Royalty, like everyone else, is fond of 
laughter and a good joke, and knowing this, some of the 
guests provided themselves with funny stories. After all, 
laughter is the best medium by which to dispel the em- 
barrassment inevitable when we consider the disparity in 
rank among those 
present. 

That particular 
evening Lord 
Marcus Beresford 
was so amusing 
that the entire 
party was roaring 
with laughter, so 
that the Princess 
was obliged from 
time to time to ask 
him to curb his 
pace and give the 
company a breath- 
ing spell. Lord 
Marcus had a 
sharp eye for the 
little weaknesses 
of others and he 
was able to bring 
them forward in a 
salient and amus- 
ing light. Nor did 
he always confine 
himself to the ab- 
sent. Often some 
of those present 
had to listen to 
stories and jokes 
upon themselves. 
Andifthey showed 
any embarrass- 
ment, that only 
increased the gen- 
eral hilarity. 
Sometimes guests 
known to be 
musicians were 

(Continued on 
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Al Popular Program 


R. COOLIDGE did not wait for the late election 

returns to come in before addressing himself to the 
task of the moment—namely, the interpretation of the 
overwhelming vote which will keep him in office... He 
evidently regarded his party’s victory as a clear and un- 
mistakable mandate from the people to reduce Federal 
taxes as much as is practicable and with the least possible 
delay. We believe that his reading of the temper of the 
country is correct and that his program for the reduction 
of taxes will have the earnest support not only of the 
eighteen millions who voted for him but of many of ‘the 
millions who voted for Mr. Davis. It now remains to be 
seen whether Congress will expedite the passage of reme- 
dial legislation. 

There are abundant signs that a new era of confidence 
and prosperity lies just ahead of us. The outlook has 
already put new-heart and life into men in every field of 
endeavor; but it is still too soon to say with certitude 
whether or not the appearances which have kindled such 
a lively blaze of hope are tangible realities that will man- 
ifest themselves in renewed business activity, industrial 
expansion, high wages and widely distributed prosperity. 

Taxation, burdensome and ill distributed, is the one 
great obstacle that stands between the American people 
and the improved conditions to which they are entitled by 
virtue of natural resources, an unrivaled industrial plant, 
a transportation system without a peer, a stupendous 
capacity for production by labor-saving methods and an 
unprecedented ability to serve the world at large cheaply 
and usefully. Our physical mechanism is a thing to admire 
and wonder at. Our economic machinery, upon which it 
is so dependent for efficient and profitable operation, has 
grave and vital defects; and what is worse, every attempt 
to remedy them meets with the bitterest opposition. 
Congress is not empowered to review and correct every 
ill-advised system of state and local taxation; but it can, 
and should, set a good example in the imposition of all 
Federal taxes by employing scientific methods and by 
promptly abolishing or reducing every tax that has worked 
out harmfully. 

Newspaper publication of individual income-tax pay- 
ments for the current year worked no end of petty mischief 
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and reflected small credit upon the framers of that clause 
in the revenue act which was construed to permit the 
broadcasting of what ought to be private information, 
sacredly guarded. And yet we do not altogether regret the 
results of a perverted view of what is and what is not good 
public policy; for the published figures, misleading as they 
necessarily were, bear weighty and quite unbiased testi- 
mony as to the evil effects of our present excessive surtaxes. 
The most striking fact established by this publicity is 
that well-to-do business men, actively engaged in produc- 
tive enterprise and contributing mightily to the develop- 
ment of American life, are paying much higher income 
taxes than recluse capitalists. In other words, he who puts 
his capital at the service of his neighbors in the form of 
mortgage money to finance purchase of their homes, or 
who buys stock in the local electric lighting or trolley com- 
pany or invests in the industries of his home town, is 
penalized for so doing. The investor in tax-exempts 
will declare that, thanks to his willingness to accept a 
very modest return on his capital, his county is able to 
borrow funds for its needs on a 4 per cent basis. And yet 
experience has gradually led taxpayers to wonder if they 
would not be better off if municipalities had to pay the 
going coupon rate on their bonds. Interest charges would 
rule higher, but extravagant and unwarranted municipal 
undertakings would not be so jauntily assumed. 

Secretary’s Mellon’s representations as to the extent to 
which capital is withheld from industry by men of wealth 
who are subject to confiscatory surtaxes were rather cyn- 
ically received by many members of Congress who fought 
his proposal to lower the highest bracket to 25 per cent; 
and yet a study of the tax figures which have been appear- 
ing in the newspapers would seem to indicate that his 
statements were conservative and well: within the. truth. 
This feature of Mr. Mellon’s plan should be carried out at 
once. Moreover, we believe that if it is done the sum total 
of revenue derived from surtaxes may be so increased that 
further reductions of surtax will follow as a matter of course. 

More liberal concessions should be made toward earned 
incomes. Broadly speaking, taxes upon earned incomes 
are taxes upon youth. A moderately successful man over 
fifty is likely to derive some substantial part of his income 
from his investments.. Younger men have had less oppor- 
tunity to amass productive capital, and taxes upon salaries 
and professional fees bear hardest upon those who can 
least afford to pay them. ‘ 

“There may not be time during the short session to formu- 
late, debate and pass a new revenue act. Congress ean, 
and should; make time to amend the present law so that a 
horizontal percentage reduction can apply to 1924 incomes. 


British Politics Since the War 


HEN the war was over, an astute American ob- 
server of British politics predicted that what was 
then the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
would have a succession of short administrations. It was 
a good guess. He saw the confusion of party politics. He 
saw that Mr. Lloyd George’s Coalition Government would 
not be popular very long with either of the two parties 
which had consented to temporary fusion during the war. 
The American observer was right in his diagnosis; but 
for various reasons the verification of his forecast was 
postponed for more than three years. The Lloyd George 
Coalition, which was returned with an immense majority 
at the general election of December, 1918, had no diffi- 
culty in sticking together so long as the trade boom lasted, 
and nobody minded how much public money that most 
extravagant administration wasted on making things 
pleasant all round. But after a couple of years, when the 
boom was followed by a slump and fortunes were lost as 
fast as they had been made, the Conservative Party organ- 
ization became restive. 

The break-up of the Coalition in 1922 caused the re- 
tirement of Mr. Lloyd George and his Liberal colleagues, 
whereupon Mr. Bonar Law took office as Prime Minister, 
and discarded the Coalition Conservatives like Lord 
Birkenhead and Mr. Austen Chamberlain, who had de- 
clared their allegiance to Mr. Lloyd George. Mr. Bonar 
Law then appealed to the country, and very wisely took 
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as his slogan, Tranquillity and Stability, at the san 
giving a pledge not to disturb the fiscal system, a 
At the general election of November, 1922, 
Law secured a comfortable majority; but a a 
later he was attacked by a fatal disease and his reti 
was followed by the election of his Chancellor 
Exchequer, Mr. Stanley Baldwin, to the leadershiy 
Conservative Party. Mr. Baldwin thus became 
Minister. In the following autumn, to the dism 
amazement of his party, he decided to appeal to th 
try and to dissolve Parliament, in order to obtain fr 
nation a verdict in favor of a protective tariff, whict 
relieve him from the Bonar Law pledge. The Labo 
and the Liberal Party united in support of free tra 
the Conservative majority of seventy was convert 
a Labor-Liberal majority of over ninety... = 
As the Labor Party was more numerous than the 
Party, the King sent for Mr. Ramsay MacDonal 
formed a Labor Ministry dependent for its exj 
Liberal support. This it received in as full a mea 
could be expected during the session, and was | 
thereby to carry in the teeth of Conservative oppo 
free-trade budget, which abolished most of the ii 
preferences and other protective duties then existi; 
Unfortunately for Mr. MacDonald, whose con 
foreign affairs in dealing with France and Gen 
remarkably successful, he was induced by. the « 
socialist wing of the Labor Party to commit his , 
ment to the policy of a guaranteed loan to. Russia, 
this proposal Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd Geor 
tested, and showed themselves ready to combi 
Mr. Baldwin. Then the Labor Government got its 
another mess. A communist paper published ; 
encouraging soldiers to mutiny. A prosecution was 
and withdrawn. Mr. Baldwin proposed a vote of 
and Mr. Asquith proposed a committee of inquir 
Asquith’s proposal was carried by a large major, 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, who seems to have bee 
that an inquiry would produce damaging rev 
decided to treat it as a vote of censure. Instead off 
ing he asked the King to grant a dissolution. ‘ 
There were grave objections to this cou se. 
the King granted the request; and a gen 
followed in October. This election was fought b 
servative candidates almost entirely on soci 
campaign received a great impetus a 
fore the polling through the publication by} 
Office of a mysterious letter alleged to have be 
and signed by the Russian communist le 
The Zinoviev letter was an incitement to B 
ists and anarchists to overthrow the governn 
stitution of Great Britain by violence. Its 
Bull’s mind was tremendous. All quiet nonp oli 
voted for the Conservative candidates. Liber 
garded as weak-kneed people, or as futile Mu 4 
could not be trusted. The result was that 
Party in the House of Commons was reduce¢ 
hundred and fifty-eight to about forty, whil 
Party lost some forty seats. Mr. Stanley B 
himself in possession of a Conservative maj 
than 200 over all other parties combined. 
There is therefore a certainty that Great E 
have four years of Conservative government, 
bility that it will have eight or nine years. 
this huge majority was obtained becau 
wanted a sure bulwark against the So 
Apart from that, it cannot be said tha 
received any positive mandate, though his 
address indicated an intention to restore th 
colonial preference and to extend tariff 
industries which could show that they 
undeservedly from foreign competition. 
there is some fear that Mr. Baldwin, who hin 
public economy and a reduction of taxes, W l 
by his Die Hards to support another expansl 
ments. This, however, remains to be seen, % 
hope that a general election which has certai! 
Bolshevism on the head as a political force in E 
not be unfavorable to the peace of the world \ 
restoration of European commerce. 
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when all the present business writers have 
ted their powers on thesubject of salesman- 
new writer will appear with a work that will 
\thers in the shade. This new writer will not 
|ders’ time by explaining that successful sales- 
\s on approach, on personality, on a clean 
yorning or on selling oneself to the prospect. 
yen mention the power of a clear, steady eye 
‘o service. None of these amateurish things. 
\usiness writer of the future will sell a million 
|pook because he will know where to look for 
jad example. 
wand a tourist season in Paris, birthplace and 
‘ deadliest and most scientific salesmanship 


_on earth. 

is of observers have agreed that the French 
By people, temperamental, artistic, quite too 
iderstood by Anglo-Saxon minds. A different 
\reby offered in all modesty. The French are a 
(ect people who know what they want and are 
12 their brains to attain it. Their viewpoint 
ined up in the following: France is a small 
the most charming in all the world, so charm- 
,renchman willingly leaves it. There are forty 
vench people, too great a number for France 
\less one exercises much efficiency. Alors, one 
j working, efficient, economical. One must 
lat of one’s opportunities. 


The million or so tourists who go to France each year 
furnish a major opportunity for relieving the situation of 
France’s forty millions. One travels to England, to 
Switzerland, to Italy or even to Germany, but little do 
those countries profit except in the matter of hotel bills 
and railroad fares. A piece of glass in Venice, perhaps, or a 
tooled-leather box in Florence. Paris gets the real business. 

Paris gets the real business because the French are the 
most skillful sales people on earth, so skillful that one 
does not see the machinery at work. The technic is excel- 
lent. One never hears in France that the salesman should 
sell himself to his prospect. That is quite old stuff. The 
true philosophy requires that the sales person should sell 
the prospect to himself. When the prospect is led to have 
an extra high opinion of himself he will not balk at price, 
because he feels he should have expensive things to match 
his personality. Trés simple, is it not? 

Somewhere in America there are four very beautiful 
marble statues, modeled after pieces at Versailles, and 
their presence in this country is due to the resourcefulness 
and deadly salesmanship of a certain Paris commissionaire. 
It was a couple of years ago that an American lady spent a 
season in France and enlisted the services of the commis- 
sionaire to direct her where she might spend to best ad- 
vantage the money deposited to her credit in a Paris bank. 
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SPEEDING UP THE TRAFFIC 


For a couple of months she frequented the jewelry and 

dressmaking shops in the Rue de la Paix quarter, guided 

by the ever-faithful commissionaire for his ten per cent 
commission; but such things cannot go on forever, and even- 
tually even the commissionaire had to admit that she was 
amply supplied with clothes and jewelry. There was, how- 
ever, something like ten thousand dollars left in the bank 
account; the lady purposed to sail for home in a week; 
something had to be done if La Belle France was not to 
lose those good American dollars. 

The commissionaire rose to the occasion. Two days be- 
fore the lady sailed he presented himself at her hotel and 
begged the so great honor of conducting her to Versailles. 
He knew the madame had not visited that marvelous royal 
chateau; which was not to be wondered at, because she 
had made the so good use of her time at the jewelers’ and 
the dressmakers’. But he made bold to suggest that she 
should see Versailles before leaving France. Certainly 
so. He would be desolated to think that one of his clients, 
so amiable and charming, should leave Paris without to 
view the ancient home of that other charming lady, Marie 
Antoinette. A swift automobile was even then at the hotel 
entrance. To voyage to Versailles and return would be 
only a matter of two little hours. Might the commis- 
sionaire hope that the gracious American lady —— 

The gracious American lady assented. She had no very 
clear idea as to the nature of Versailles; it sounded like cul- 
ture, and she had already offered her tribute to culture by 
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Convention 


SNAPPED my fingers, so! and turned my eyes 
IT Away from all the manners I'd been taught. 
“I’m sick,” I cried, ‘of doing as I ought!” 
And sought to flout tradition. Oh, unwise ! 
I found that life had turned a trifle shady. 
’Twas much more comfortable to be a lady. 
—Margaret Mochrie. 


Red Riding Hood, Revised 


ITTLE RED RIDING HOOD deposited her basket 

containing caviar sandwiches, capon and Scotch on 

a bridge table and went in to the mahogany bed in 

which her dear old grandmother was lying. It was ten 
o’clock in the morning. 

“Good morning, grandma,”’ sang the little girl as 
she bent over to waken her grandmother with a kiss. 
“Aren’t you up yet?” 

But the kiss was never given. The child started back 
in astonishment, almost knocking over a stationary 
smoking set that stood next to the bed. 

“Why, grandma,” she said, ‘“‘what makes your face 
so strange?”’ : 

“T’ve had it lifted, honey,” yawned grandma, smil- 
ing at the child’s sweet innocence. ‘‘ What else is on 
your mind?”’ 

“But where is all your silver hair gone to, grandma?” 
Little Red Riding Hood was obviously distressed. 

“Don’t you see, dear, I’ve a boyish bob and a new 
henna,’’ laughed the old lady in entire good humor. 
“Come again!”’ 

The little visitor took in a deep breath as her grand- 
mother sat up in bed and locked her knees with two 
glorious white arms. 

“But, grandma,” she gasped, ‘‘you’re not at all like 
you used to be!”’ 

“T should hope not,’ acquiesced her grandmother, 
stretching deliciously. ‘I’ve kidded off thirty pounds in 
less than thirty days. How do you like me this way?” 

The child began to ery. She missed her real grandma. 

“Try to laugh that off,’’ said grandma to herself at this 
gesture of unappreciation, as she bent over to her table to 
consult a curious little platinum clock. “‘ When you get to 
be as old as grandma,”’ she continued, ‘‘you’ll find you’ve 
got to go in a lot for repairs if you want to put up a good 
front; and you can’t be thinking about keeping the wolf 
from the door, either. Now run out and read the morning 
paper while grandma tries her luck at her new sunken mud 
bath.” —EHdmund J. Kiefer. 


’ 


Virtue is its Own Reward 


KIND and gentle-hearted lad, though diffident and shy, 
Was Tobit Weinberg, Junior, who resided down our way. 
’Twas generally said of him he wouldn’t hurt a fly, 
Though why that is a virtue I am unprepared to say. 


Yet Tobit was unpopular—I must admit the truth. 
The maidens of our village treated Tobit with disdain. 
With cold contempt they ridiculed and snubbed the wretched 
youth, 
A circumstance that filled his gentle soul with poignant pain. 


DRAWN BY NELSON WHITE 


Jimmie (About Ready to Receive His Medicine): “Aw, Mother! I Want Grandma 
to Give Me That Medicine Tonight! Her Hands Shake So!”’ 
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DRAWN BY EDWIN MARCUS 


Some Climb for the Old Man 


From early morn till late at night he’d worry, grieve and 
fret; 
He purchased books of etiquette; he studied how to 
dress; 
He took a course on how to charm the weaker sex, and yet 
Despite his earnest efforts Tobit wasn’t a success. 


At last he hit upon a plan that filled him with delight. 
“Determination wins,” he cried, “and virtue will not 
down! 
Success at last is in my grasp. By eight o’clock tonight 
T. Weinberg, Junior’s, going to be the idol of the town.” 


So Tobit hastened homeward to his mother, old and gray, 
And when their frugal meal was through he started off to 
bed. 
Then Tobit drew a gun and in his artless boyish way 
He plugged his mother till she was indubitably dead. 


Next day he was arrested, which was quite as-he had 


planned. 
They placed him in the finest cell; ’twas called the Bridal 
Suite, 
And all the maidens in the town exclaimed, ‘“ Ain’t Tobit 
grand?”’ 


And sent him sympathetic notes and dainty things to eat. 


““Sperma, I’ve Swallowed So Much of This Three:Mile:Limit Stuff — Hic 
of Our Brethren Fiuking to Heaven—Hic—or Have I These Delirious Se 


They sent him books and flowers, and they « 
cigars; f 
They sent him knitted neckties that they'd 
selves by hand; 4 
And every day they'd visit him, and, pee! 
the bars, ‘" 
In rapt lovesick devotion they'd exclaim, ‘ 


grand?” 
4 


Then soon came Tobit’s trial by a jury of hi 
Emotional insanity, I think they called hi 
The fashionable audience could not restrain 
When Tobit faced the jury and was ti 
Sree. 


A dozen charming maidens, quite the loveli ; 
Entreated him to marry them, so, with ¢ 
He looked them over calmly, then he coo 


down, , 
And wed Miss Klotz, the daughter of # 
aire. 


The Salome Sun 


Bugs ; 


OME thirty-odd years ago, back near 

on summer Saturday afternoons 1 
thought I was and ought to be plowin; 
ing onions, I sometimes used to beat j 
creek that ran through Taylor’s Grove ¢ 
bank watching a big Water Beetle swimm) 
ing around under the water and the lit 
Bugs skimming over the surface. 
ending mystery, watching them and w 
they did it. That was in the days wh 
Worked to Live and Lived to Work, 
were Tired instead of Retired, before L 
fornia, was discovered, when Corn sold fo 
cents a Bushel instead of a Dollar Ten—w 
was a Water Beetle or a Skooter Bug with nc 
summer Saturday afternoons but Swim or 
Thirty Years is a Long Time and Iowa i 
from this little Corner of Hell out here in th 
Yumaresque Desert—but not so long or sof 
This past Summer—anyone who has ever §] 
here always spells it with a Capital S, so 
just because You have never Been Here an 
I got tired of all the time thinking about 
Drink and watching my Seven-Year-Ole 
around getting Sore Eyes looking for a 
it might Rain some day so as he could 


outfit and started to drill for Water. A lot of Fis 
I was crazy and some of them said the nearest Mt 
Colorado River, 65 miles away, no matter ve 
went up, down or Side Ways, and that I i ) 
of getting Hot Scotch or Lava than I did wat 
if I wasn’t careful drilling a hole through thi 
crust I was apt to bust into a big steam 
However, I kept on drilling because I leart 
ago that if you want anything Bad Enough 
Enough and go Far Enough you will Alway: 
Day—if you don’t Die trying—and if you ¢ 

(Continued on Page 51) % 
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‘Tomato 


Soup! 


Cant you Just taste it? 


bo 
© 


Tomatoes in all their glory! How tempting 
they look on the vines, as they hang heavy-laden 
with their rich juices and luscious “meat’’! 

More tempting still to see one of these perfect 
red ripe tomatoes sliced in half—an invitation 
you will find hard to resist. 

But millions find them most tempting of all 
when they are blended in that delicious and 


famous soup—Campbell’s Tomato. 


a Just the good of the tomato strained to a 
(eS Cf smooth puree enriched with golden butter fresh 


from the country. Enjoy it—today! 


} \ aa Taste this Campbell’s Soup so fine, 
ae Revel in its flavor. 

ie: @ a bis Taste this masterpiece of mine, 
= Sure to win your favor! 


U P. 


CAMPBELL SouP COMPANY nie 7 5 A 


CAMDEN, N. J., U-5-A- 


21 kinds 
12 cents a can 
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HE next three days were fair, with variable breezes 
[eset sometimes freshened for a few hours, then fell 

light again, but enabled us in a general way to keep 
our course. I was cutting across to make our next landfall 
at the lighthouse off the shoals of what is known as the 
False Cape, some fifteen miles northeast of Canaveral. 

The pleasant temperature and smooth sea made cruising 
a delight, and with the four of us all sailor folk the work 
was negligible. Nothing more was said about our mission, 
supposed or actual, this topic, as if by tacit mutual con- 
sent, being taboo. 

Then out of a clear sky came the second complication 
and from the same source. We had been standing away all 
day close-hauled on the starboard tack, with a fresh 
sou’westerly breeze, and toward sunset I had decided to 
put about, when Allaire, who had been studying the chart, 
asked abruptly, “Aren’t you getting pretty well offshore, 
Pom?” 

“Yes; but I don’t like to make short tacks on a long 
run. Sometimes a shift of the wind lets you swing back on 
your course.” 

“Where were you going after dropping me?” she asked. 

“‘South,”’ I answered. 

This vague answer fired the bomb. 

“Well, then, you can keep on going south, because I’m 
going with you.” é 

We were standing by the wheel, Cyril steering, and as I 
glanced at him I did not miss the sudden flare of eagerness 
in his eyes. 

“That’s not in the agreement,” I said. 

“What agreement?’’ she demanded. “I didn’t know 
there was any except that I was to get a third share.” 

“Call it an understanding then,” I said. 

“Call it what you like,” she retorted; ‘‘there was nothing 
mentioned about my going with you or staying home. I 


like Mrs. Fairchild and I’ve decided to stay with her. I’ll, 


go ashore when she goes ashore.”’ 
Now what was I to say to this? I could not claim that 
Allaire was in the way or in any manner impeded our 


I Asked Him if He Was the Owner. 
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“Reckon So,’? He Answered, 


activities any more than did Mrs. Fairchild. On the con- 
trary, she was a help rather than a hindrance, taking her 
daytime trick at the wheel and assisting with the com- 
missary. Cyril and I stood watch and watch at night, no 
lookout being kept or needed on so small a vessel in that 
clear weather. So here I was, up a tree. 

Allaire, finding me at a loss, followed up her decision by 
saying, “I think you are most discourteous and unkind. I 
haven’t bothered you, have I?” 

“Not until this moment.” 

“Then why do you want to put me ashore—all alone 
and nearly broke in that millionaire gift shop of a Palm 
Beach? Why should I spend what little money I’ve got 
when there’s plenty of room here aboard my own schooner? 
Time enough to land me when you start to take on cargo. 
Don’t you think so, Cyril?” 

Cyril gave me a stricken look, then said eagerly, with 
the resourcefulness of the born adventurer, “ You bet I do, 
Miss Forsyth. We’ve got a lot of cruising ahead before we 
can hope to load booze.”’ 

“What do you mean?” Allaire asked. 

Cyril took a running dive into a fresh sea of deceit. 

“Well, you see, Miss Forsyth, we’ve got everything but 
money, and you’ve got to have money to buy booze.” 

Allaire’s lids narrowed. ‘I understood your plan was to 
trade these goods aboard for a cargo of rum,” she said. 

“Ah, that’s just it. We didn’t tell you everything about 
this scheme for fear you might get discouraged.” 

He looked at me for sanction, but I merely shrugged. 

“What’s the game, Pom?” Allaire asked in her hard 
bridge-playing voice. 

“Just what Cyril says,” I snapped. 

“But he said a few days ago that he knew where he 
could trade all this stuff down below for rum.” 

“So I can, Miss Forsyth,” Cyril said eagerly; ‘‘but 
what price, that sort of nigger ram? The big money is all 
in the imported stuff—whisky, liqueurs and even cham- 
pagne. When your carrying capacity is limited, there’s no 
sense in loading up with low-priced stuff.’ 


(eis. 4 C. ROWLAI 


“‘How Come You:All Run in Here?’ 
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“Then how do you propose to go about it’! 
demanded. “It begins to look to me as if I’d beefo 

“Well, then it looks to me,” I said, “as if yod 
good chance to save your money and live prac}a 
nothing and have a good time doing it. And you2 
on having it indefinitely so long as you donit 
fuss.” 

“Tt seems to me that I wouldn’t have hadll 
things if I hadn’t come aboard. What are you te 
how?” 

“Well, it’s like this,” I said: “We're a little d 
starting in to operate without capital. To get iis 
got to do some trading first. You supply the "ht 
Mrs. Fairchild supplies the trade stuff, Cyril s 
knowledge of how to go about it and I sail th 
and I have also managed to dig up abo 
dollars between us; but some of that has 
spent for equipment that we couldn’t trad 
and painting the schooner and some nauti 
and other gear, and we are going to need wha’ 
on until we get a chance to trade off the st 
aboard for tropical products that we can m 
profit in the North.” ea 

Allaire looked at me as if I had been the blac 
the family just forced to confess that I bi 
bonds from safe deposit and bought a wi 4 
proceeds. 

“Then you mean to say that you’ve got | 
crazy voyage before you can even hope woe sti 
something?” 

“Cyril,’”’ I called desperately, and he joinec 
worried and a bit seared, “‘will you please 
Forsyth our plans for trying to make a sta be 
before we can hope to tackle anything that Pe on 
and quicker and riskier money?”’ i 

Cyril responded valiantly to this passing of & 
With eager words and vigorous gestures, h Pe 
briefly our scheme. Allaire listened with a froz 

(Continued on Page 33) 4 
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/yink I understand,” she said. ‘It’s struck me 
{times that Mrs. Fairchild and Cyril were on the 
| telling me something. But I suppose their respect 
( as an officer and gentleman kept them quiet. It 
sat sort. I believe you told me the other day that 
jou got your cargo of rum aboard you would have 
of defending it. Perfectly true—when you did. 
ever saw through it all. Well, I am a fool.” 
eye!’’ Cyril murmured. ‘Serves us right for 
} out.” 

‘not blaming you, Cyril, nor Mrs. Fairchild. You 
mted to put your cards on the table that first day 
in City. Mr. Stirling sidetracked you. Like a fool, 
.d to the conclusion that he was trying to keep it 
i for me to swear honestly under oath that I had 
risen informed about the use to which my schooner 
be put in case you got into any trouble. And I 
it splendid of him, and refrained from asking 


threw out his hands. 

as all my fault, Miss Forsyth.” 

vas nothing of the sort. You and Mrs. Fairchild 
d from the very start against my being tricked. 
been protesting ever since. But this officer and 
gan, war veteran and former friend of mine man- 
persuade you to hold your tongues.” She turned 
rith a yellow blaze in her eyes. “Is that true, or 
” 

olutely true,” I answered. 

1, I’m glad that at least you’ve got enough man- 
tin that empty shell of yours to admit it. What do 
sik of yourself anyhow?”’ 

vat this moment my mind is on something else,” 
red. “I am more interested in the dirty look of the 
ne hurricane season is not yet over, and I think 
had better postpone our individual affairs and get 
f his.” 

’,” said Allaire, “‘let’s talk about the weather. Swell 
nup and glass going down, with smoky sunrise and 
4ints. “Last night the moon had a silver ring, and 
no moon we see.’”’ 


“It’s Plain I'm Shackled to a Brute, Cyril. 
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“All of which is exact, like your description of myself, 
but more important just now. If I let you fool yourself, 
it was for your own good. As a rum runner, this little 
schooner would last about as long as a mullet in a school of 
barracuda. Worked our way, we three are betting all we’ve 
got in the world she’ll earn some safe and honest money.” 

“specially safe,’ Allaire said. 

“Yes, while we happen to be shipmates. But that won’t 
be for long. I will deliver you and your boat at Palm 
Beach, when you can make what arrangements you like 
with Mrs. Fairchild and Cyril. I’ll take what’s left of my 
stake and beat it—call it a bad bet. And if we don’t get 
in or out of here, it’s apt to be a worse one.”’ 


vit 


HE whole position was absurd. A girl of Allaire’s 

position and antecedents, who should have been the 
one to stand out against unlawful traffic, angry and dis- 
appointed because the ones of whom it might have been 
expected desired to keep within the law and to keep her 
within it. 

But as the night wore on I found other and more imme- 
diate cares for consideration. The earlier indications of a 
change in the weather for the worse had got past me un- 
observed. Until the morning of that day the thermometer 
had been above the normal, with cool, bright, pleasant 
weather and a long swell running in from the southeast. 
There had been the high, light, feathery, cirrus clouds 
radiating from the lighter zone on the horizon that might 
betoken the center of a coming cyclonic disturbance. It 
was, as I had said, getting toward the end of the hurricane 
season, this in the Northern Hemisphere from June to 
October inclusive. 

The relative frequency of hurricanes, according to my 
chart, was six for June, July four, August twenty-five, 
September thirty-two and October thirty-one, and it was 
now the twenty-fifth of October, so that there would be 
nothing abnormal about our catching one. 

Looking now at the barometer, I found that it had 
dropped another tenth since four o’clock. It was therefore 
necessary for us to do one of two things—run for some 
small snug harbor or else get well to sea to ride it out. 


Goodsby. 
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This second course would be decidedly unpleasant. As 
we were at this time only about sixty miles due north 
of the Little Bahama Bank with protecting shoals and 
islands, it seemed to me that we ought to fetch into good 
shelter before the gale broke. The coast of Florida was too 
far away, and of all places I did not want to be caught at 
the mouth of the Florida Strait. 

Wherefore I told Cyril to start the motor and, with the 
aid of that and a damp easterly breeze that held fairly 
fresh, I laid a course for the Little Bahama Bank, planning 
to run in behind the keys and anchor. It is in such cases 
that even a partisan for sail is glad of a motor drilling 
along, for as the night wore on the fickle breeze went all 
round the compass, with light rain squalls, and the glass 
kept sagging steadily down. 

No mistake about these symptoms now, and it was with 
tremendous relief that in the gray, forbidding daylight I 
managed to wedge in between a couple of small islands and 
let go two anchors, straddling them out in three fathoms 
of water. A good snug berth even should the wind whip 
round and come back at us, in which case the worst that 
could happen would be to jam us up into the shallows in 
still water. 

I doubted, though, that I was just where I had wanted 
to get; possibly farther to the westward. The gray morn- 
ing showed then that the nearest island, only about three 
furlongs away, was inhabited, for a thin swirl of smoke was 
rising above the trees that I was surprised to see growing 
there on such low sand keys. 

The look of the place did not seem to tally with the 
chart, and I was inclined to think that I had blundered, 
in which doubt I was correct. But at least we were in 
good shelter. 

Having got everything snug aboard, I went below for a 
nap, and on coming up a couple of hours later I found 
Allaire on deck. She chose to ignore her flare-up of the day 
before. A wise procedure when shipmates aboard a small 
boat. 

“Good morning, Pom. Where are we?” 

“Somewhere in the Bahamas,’ I answered. ‘Looks to 
me as if my navigation was like my business methods—a 
bit crooked in spots.” 


Don't Give Up the Ship" 
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“Well, I suppose that both are subject to error now and 
then. Sorry to have lost my temper yesterday. I’ve got 
no faith in this scheme of yours, but I’d like to give it a 
try. Time enough to grouse when we crash.” 

I met this qualified apology halfway. 

“All right then, let’s consider the case postponed. Per- 
haps you’re right. Cyril may be as far off on his barter 
calculations as I seem to have been on my reckonings. 
But since I’ve muddled through to a good snug berth, 
maybe he will muddle through to a good bargain, some- 
how, sometime, somewhere.”’ 

Allaire nodded. 

““There’s a hit or miss about this columbiad that has its 
spice of romance. I see a house over there in the trees. 
Let’s go over and see if we can’t swap off a powder puff for 
a crate of oranges.” 

The rain squalls were already whipping past, but I 
hauled the motor dinghy alongside and we shoved off. The 
two others were still asleep. Drawing near the island, we 
saw a dilapidated jetty, and then through the trees dis- 
covered to our surprise the dingy white columns of a big 
old house set back in pines that looked as if they had once 
been planted in orderly arrangement. 

“Tneonceivable that anybody should want to live in a 
place like this,”’ I said. 

As we walked up toward the house there rose suddenly 
the dismal baying of a hound, a lugubrious rather than 
threatening note, sounding through the wind in the trees 
and the rain that was now crashing down like the alarm 
bell of a very old church. Then the dog appeared. A huge 
Spanish bloodhound, gaunt but heavy and low hung. It 
circled us in a wide arc, giving voice from time to time, but 
furtive and cowering. It was white with age about the 
muzzle and acted as if blind, or nearly so. 

“Cheerful looking brute,’’ I said. 

““The whole place looks like the dreary echo of a drearier 
past,”’ said Allaire. 

We noticed then as we proceeded certain evidences of a 
bygone elegance hard to explain in so remote and dismal a 
locality. The half-dead trees were parked in formal fashion, 
with here and there statues or fragments of them in marble, 
some on pedestals that had settled askew, some fallen and 
broken. The plump legs of a Diana stuck out from a clump 
of bay. A Hermes, leaning backward, but still holding his 
caduceus, gave an expression of struggling like Laocoén, in 
the coils of a big twisted grapevine. Moss had grown over 
what had once been brick paths bordered with blocks of 
coral stone that must have been brought there from a 
distance. Through a vista in the trees we saw a ruined 
fountain choked with vines, and near it a frangipani in 
blossom. The exotic perfume of this and other flowering 
shrubs and trees, jasmine and orange blossoms, gave a 
pervasive odor, sweet, yet in that mournful place, de- 
pressing, like the odor of flowers onabier. A tumble-down 
wall that inclosed what might have been stables, if one 
could imagine any use for horses on what seemed to be an 
island not more than half a mile across. This also was 
covered with red hibiscus and bougainvillea that must also 
have been imported. 

Seeing nobody, we made our way round the end of the 
house, which was flanked by a broad veranda of which the 
planking had in spots completely rotted away, to leave 
cavernous gaps. The rain leaked down through the roof, 
and splashed woefully here and there. Some dark furry 
animal that might have been a cat or a raccoon whisked 
into a crevice between the long flat English bricks of the 
foundation. 

he old hound had ceased his clamor and was now 
stalking forlornly behind us, drawing gradually closer, head 
raised, long ears back and drooping, and we saw that both 
his eyes were clouded. 

“Gay sort of place, Pom,’’ said Allaire. ‘‘When we get 
rich trading we might buy it and turn it into a Southern 
winter resort.” 

This flippant speech cheered me a little, as did also the 
general appearance of Allaire, who was buttoned from chin 
to ankles in a thin light-yellow slicker, sou’wester to 
match and hunting boots. 

The ramshackle old mansion—for it was nothing less— 
seemed to be double-fronted, though the lagoon side on 
which we had approached would have been considered the 
rear, aS on passing round we discovered a more formal and 
imposing fagade with big bleached wooden columns that 
upheld a portico. 

The ground stretched out with scarcely any declivity to 
the wide sandy beach of what must have been a sound, as 
there was no big swell breaking on it, and we could see the 
white surf curling over a bar about a mile offshore. A 
flock of flamingos feeding there rose and winged their heavy 
way down the beach, then turned south toward the Little 
Bahama Bank. 

So far the only sign of occupation had been the smoke 
swirling up from a big brick chimney, and of which we 
caught the spicy aromatic odor. We went up some stone 
steps to an imposing door on which was a huge bronze 
knocker shaped like a dolphin. 

With the curious constraint one feels at breaking the 
silent and abysmal gloom of such a bleached shell of 
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earlier pomp, I struck this sharply, when the old hound, 
squatting in the rain that came straight down in this shel- 
tered lee, supplemented the announcement by a deep and 
solemn bay. 

Then, as the reverberations from the knocker died away, 
the door swung open and we were confronted by a very 
old negro in the tarnished livery of other days that was yet 
neatly brushed and cleaned, and suggested the idea that our 
presence had been discovered and our call expected. The 
face of this old man was not lined or fissured, but its entire 
skin surface was a complexity of the finest wrinkles radi- 
ating in all directions, and his deep-sunken eyes that were 
still bright and keen had a white areus senilis, wider than 
any I had ever seen, around the iris, and giving to the pupil 
an expression of peering out through a peephole. His wool 
also was thick, the hue of white wood ashes, as if powdered, 
which perhaps it was. 

He bowed low, making some sort of inarticulate mumble 
which by its sound suggested a cleft palate, though there 
was no evidence of such in the shape of his lip, then stood 
back and motioned us to enter. We did so, and found our- 
selves in a spacious hall, dark under the conditions of the 
weather, but of pleasing proportions, and from the rear of 
which a broad stair wound up to a gallery. The gloom of 
this interior was enhanced by the wainscoting that seemed 
to be of mahogany or teak or possibly Flemish oak. The 
balustrade was of wrought iron, thin rods supporting a 
polished rail; and the newel post a Corinthian column, and 
on its top a cannon ball that might have been used in one 
of the Parrott guns with which Fort Sumter hurled de- 
fiance at the Star of the West. Over the mantel were 
fastened a pair of old seventeenth-century cutlasses. 

Allaire nudged me. 

“Look, Pom! A genuine Gobelin or I’m no judge of 
tapestries.” 

“No doubt you’re right,’’ I answered, “‘because if that 
mirror with the beveled center glass and the Sévres plaques 
inlaid isn’t a museum piece, then a former fad of mine was 
time wasted.”’ 

The ancient butler showed us into an adjoining room. 
We entered it to find a spacious salon of the same pleasing 
proportions as the entrance hall, but curious in its struc- 
ture. What appeared to be the knee timbers of some old 
frigate supported the floor above, at both sides of an enor- 
mous fireplace and directly opposite. 

But these oak knees were carven, mermaid caryatids, 
from which I guessed that they had come from the ward- 
room of some ancient ship of the line, a tremendous 
seagoing fighting swell that might even antedate the 
Revolutionary War. 

We discovered then that the whole room had been built 
from the wreckage of a ship. Its ceiling beams had the 
spring of carlings; not the ordinary deck beams, but 
slightly curved, such as might have supported the roof of 
what was known on the early Spanish galleons as the casa 
and on French vessels of the epoch as the ch@teau; in plain 
English, the house built on the poop deck. 

A single glance around showed the other fittings also to 
be of ship origin, even to the flooring, which was not par- 
quet but cabin deck. I leaned down and saw that the crev- 
ices between the narrow planks—mahogany, I thought— 
were beveled, and that some morsels of pitch still adhered 
to them; also here and there a wisp of oakum. 

And down on this relic of early magnificence trickled 
here and there water, leaking through from the floor above, 
over which there must have been a roof that, even if at one 
time impermeably constructed of split cypress, could 
scarcely have been expected to last as might the interior of 
which it formed the carapace. 

The old butler had withdrawn; and as there was nobody 
to be seen, we walked over to the big fireplace, in which 
smoldered some pieces of driftwood, a blaze superfluous 
so far as warmth was needed, but laid apparently for deco- 
rative purposes. That old house could not have been dried 
out if it had been set afire, but hissed itself away in steam. 

The stately room was nearly bare, and just as a stately 
ship come in from a long and stormy voyage with stark 
evidences of repair and renovation to rig and hull, just so 
did this old parlor show the stress of past adversities. But 
there was this difference: That the ship might be con- 
ceived as having reached her port at last, while this whole 
residence appeared still to be derelict. It was not even a 
wreck stripped, finished, left to the mercy of wind or wave 
or lying gauntly on some uncharted reef. 

But the owner had either scorned or been too slothful to 
make cheap or shoddy substitutions for treasures sacri- 
ficed. Instead of availing himself of the funds certainly to 
be had from the sale of such articles as the beautiful tapes- 
try and mirror, and two of the magnificent prelate’s chairs 
of painted leather, shoved into corners out of the drip of 
rain, to purchase cheaper articles that might in some way 
fill the voids, he had left them yawning except where phys- 
ical necessity demanded service. 

From the ceiling in the center of the room, where we 
could imagine a great luster of sparkling crystal prisms to 
have hung, there dangled now one of the big brass quarter 
lanterns that might have swung from the high poop of a 
galleon, and even this tarnished and battered makeshift 


seemed empty. It was inconceivable that any 
could be so indifferent to decay as not at least to rep 
roof that covered him with the proceeds of the sale 0 
precious object, if only for the preservation of _ 
remained. 

But while waiting for the appearance of whatale 
hermit might still inhabit the place, our examinatic 
was rudely interrupted by such a rushing and a roa 
wind that sounded as if a breaking tidal wave was sw 
over us. The old house shook and shuddered and st 
in anguish from the salients exposed. Protected’ 
enormous live oaks, it could have received the shoe] 
more than the whorls and eddies of the wind; butsu 
the force of this as to give in that first blast a comp, 
of the eardrums, as when one drops in an express ele 
or a train plunges into the tunnel under the bed of ; 

The ashes from the fireplace swirled out into the 
Parts of the house seemed pelted by flying débris, sor 
torn away perhaps from the structure itself and w 
in the vortex. A fine mist drove in through the shy 
windows. a 

I had not counted on anything so sudden as thi: 
hurricane had broken on us with full fury. So ter 
was the shrieking clamor of it that Allaire fell back ; 
me as if sent reeling from a physical violence. Per 
actually was that, as the sudden changing of tens 
such a disturbance works curious freaks, suggesti: 
known forces in operation, possible vacuum pock 
terspersed with areas of tremendous pressure a” 
like explosions. Not even thunderbolts can be so ter! 
as these uncanny freaks of atmospheric equilibriv 
mented and struggling. | 

“Look! Oh, look!’”’ Allaire gasped. “The a 
walking!” | 

It was true. The great chairs appeared to be ! 
out from their dark corners as if imbued with 1! 
motion or propelled by invisible hands. *° Worse tha 
there seemed to be a horrid undulatory movement 
outer wall of the house, and its complainings were t) 
a wooden sailing ship writhing in a cross sea. Not 
like the ship, its construction was treenailed, or tru) 
as sailors say—put together with wooden pegs. ul 
lantern swung and oscillated. 

My first thought, of course, was for the schooner! 
out into the darkened hall, then down to the end o 


up the stairs to the first landing, where there was 
window of heavy glass, set in a bronze ase | 
evidently taken from the stern transom of a 3 
through the rain that beat on this I could see the ja 
waters of the bay frothing and boiling. But the hui 
was beating directly in on the jetty where we had 1 
or what had been that flimsy structure, for the . 
ing now left of it but a few stakes. 

I could not see the schooner, of course; but I dia 
skiff, which had been blown out of the water | 
onto the bank and was lying capsized in a mass ofa 
dendrons. It was difficult to see how the ramshai( 
house managed to resist such terrific forces. Buti 
ment’s reflection told me that since it must alreac| 
withstood many such in its long tenure, it might Treat 
be counted on to hold its anchorage. Also, it was a 
I thought, that the blast of wind was in some wa ys 
upward over it, just as when we stand on the i 
ship in a gale, protected by the weather strip tha’ 
only chest high and piles the wind up over oni s he 

No ground tackle would stand such a strain, fy 
But dragging astern, the keel would jam in he 
shelving bottom, and the loose surface wa 
merely lashed over the vessel with no damage, 
little bay was too small and the water too shallow 
of any pounding sea. It seemed rather as if the con 
the lagoon might be blown out of it, as one might b 
tea out of a saucer. 

Allaire had followed me and now clung to 


“Oh, Pom, did you ever see anything like i a i 
“Never! Good job we put in here.”’ 


along the gallery, we tried all the doors, but ‘ol 
locked; or, to judge from their solid resistance,|4 


found this to be on the latch. It was a spaciou 
except for a big four-poster bed with a cano 
brocade, a beautiful secretaire of Dutch marquetr 
Jacobean armchair and a Louis XVI dressing 
sculpté, with the gold leaf tarnished and worn 
On one side of the room was a chaise lo’ 
parts and larger than any I had ever seen, thi 
of the finest old worked needle-point; and o 
(Continued on Page 58) 
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The man who owns a V-63 Cadillac has the pleasing 
assurance that it will continue to serve him efhciently 
long after another car would have to be replaced. 


Even though he should drive it two or three times as 
long as an ordinary car, he knows he would still take 
pride in its appearance and performance. 


His Cadillac is an investment — yielding him highest 
motor car satisfaction at lowest cost over an extended 
period. 


And when he does dispose of it, its resale value will 
appeal to him as a further sound reason for purchasing 
another Cadillac. 
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at a flying machine of the vintage of 1912. 

Finally he said, “I wouldn’t fly that thing 
for a million dollars. Br-r-r-r! It makes my flesh 
creep!’’ But that thing had been 
up in the air—and down again— 
several times without accident. 
In fact that thing once repre- 
sented a very notable improve- 
ment in flying machines. It was 
the outpost, during its day, of 
safety in the air. 

But it wasn’t a very profitable 
invention at any time. Why? 
Because not many airplanes were 
sold that season. Nor is the pop- 
ular demand keen right now. 
Aviation is still quite a young 
science. 

So is radio. But the difference 
in popular demand needs no elu- 
cidation. It is only reasonable 
to surmise that some of the in- 
ventions which today are mile- 
posts in radio equipment will 
soon be out of date, but an 
astonishingly large number of 
them are profitable. By the time 
they pass into history their crea- 
tors probably will have cashed in 
for quite succulent sums of cash. 
The moral is that profits flow 
from inventions according to ap- 
proximately the same rules that 
govern merchandising—the 
larger the number of persons you 
serve, the more money you make. 

With that statement, however, 
one had better cease generalizing, 
for there are probably more con- 
tradictory facts to baffle the 
investigator who tries to lay 
down general truths about in- 
vention than will be encountered 
in any other field of human en- 
deavor. Let us name one of these 
right at thestart just as asample. 
Wouldn’t you place your bet on 
a mechanical engineer in prefer- 
ence to an artist for the invention 
ofasteamboat? SowouldI. But 
Robert Fulton was an artist. 
And by the way, so was the 
particular Mr. Morse whom you may have heard men- 
tioned in connection with the telegraph. The spinning 
frame which was the corner stone of the textile industry 
was invented by a barber. But the safety razor seems to 
have enlisted the inventive genius of barbers not at all. 
The inventor of the power loom was a clergyman and poet. 
Eli Whitney of cotton gin fame was a teacher. This list 
could be extended indefinitely. 


Risse avin a famous aviator stood looking 


Where the Improbable is the Usual 


i Bake Chee genius seems to be almost common among 
poets, artists, lawyers, clergymen, philosophers and gov- 
ernmental executives. Thomas Jefferson was an inventor. 
So was Benjamin Franklin. Jefferson invented the swivel 
chair. Thomas Paine, who is remembered almost solely 
because of his attacks upon religion, invented an iron 
bridge. Abraham Lincoln was an inventor. He demon- 
strated a contrivance for lifting flat-bottom boats off sand 
bars. It seems that Mr. Lincoln, like Mark Twain, had 
been observing navigation of the Mississippi River. 

The point I wish to make, however, is this: If the four- 
teenth assistant in the garage down at the corner is spend- 
ing his spare time designing fancy powder puffs for flappers, 
don’t be in a hurry to vote him insane. It is entirely possi- 
ble that he may be on the way to fortune, for there is a 
lively market for powder puffs. In fact I know of a travel- 
ing salesman who whiles away the tedious hours on trains 
designing women’s vanity cases. He takes out from twenty 
to forty patents a year and has sold some of them for $1000. 
In other fields of endeavor it is generally safe to advise the 
shoemaker to stick to his last, but in the jolly gamble of 
inventing things the improbable seems rather more than 
likely to happen. 

On the matter of profit from inventions, however, one 
has a fair basis of estimate if he will try to determine the 
number of persons who can use the new article. The story 
of shoes comes to my mind in this connection. Not so 
many years ago shoes were stiff, uncomfortable, squeaking 
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Fortunately I Discovered Him in the Midst of His Folly 


things that often hurt even the toughest feet. Today 
American shoes are regarded as marvels of comfort wher- 
ever shoes are appreciated. This development is one of the 
byproducts of the Civil War. It did not come in a single in- 
vention. There were quite a number of them, and all were 
profitable, even though their usefulness was soon eclipsed 
by later developments. 

In 1860 shoes were made by driving pegs through the 
layers of sole leather. That was what made them so stiff. 
The war brought enormous orders for shoes and almost 
immediately there followed some inventions for driving 
these pegs by machinery. Then came an invention for 
sewing the leather, and once this new principle was intro- 
duced, various ideas on the subject of how and where to 
sew the shoes followed. It is not my function to announce 
which of these ideas is the best. Opinions differ. But the 
point I wish to make is that developments came thick and 
fast in the business of manufacturing shoes, and all of them 
were profitable. Shoes, you see, have a steady market. If 
you could collect a royalty of only half a cent a pair on 
half the shoes sold in this country during one year, it would 
be a sum worth considering. 

Aviation, on the other hand, has enlisted some of the 
finest inventive genius in the world without paying much 
for it except in honors. Flying machines developed very 
rapidly with the beginning of the World War in 1914, so 
that a device which was vital in the spring often became 
obsolete in the fall. 

But even after one has given full consideration to this 
factor, it is still possible for him to miss fire with a per- 
fectly reasonable guess. I know of no better illustrations 
for this point than inventions for use in warfare. With due 
apology, I wish to discuss such inventions from a purely 
commercial point of view. By that I mean that the reader 
should have in mind the following facts: First, wars and 
war rumors have always been numerous; second, nearly 
all governments spend a very large proportion of their 
entire gross receipts on their military or naval establish- 
ments or both; third, the heads of these establishments 
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have always been known to be in the m 
good workmanlike killing machines, §, 
yourself in the position of the invento; 
your market—eager, financed, and fear 
possible enemy get ah 
Weare talking business 
ethics. On the face of ¢ 
facts, wouldn’t it ap) 
inventions for use ir 
have an excellent pro 
returning large and j 
profits? Well, some do 
record as a whole is the 
not, and that record rea 
so far that the me 


ented in England } 
Puckle in 1718. In 
use the adjective “exce 
cause the patent recore; 
existence, and includ 
that any man can und 
he has the slightest knc 
such drawings. An an 
pert who has seen it s;| 
“Tt is far superior} 
detail and execution to) 
age of those which no! 
pany patent applicati) 
abroad, and would do, 
the best examples of 3 
practice.” 
The preamble to Mi? 
patent application folly 


“Whereas James I: 
our Citty of London, Gi 
by his peticon, humble ; 
unto us that he hath at 
pences invent ‘A Port) 
or Machine called a) 
thatt Discharges soe 4 
soe many Bullets, an\ 
soe Quickly Loaden as 1 
next to Impossibleo 
any Ship by Boardi)’ 
haveing humbly prayl 
grant him our Roya! 
Patents for the solen 
and vending the said gii 
land and Ireland, dvi 
terme of fourteene yeares; but that he thinks in 
to specify wherein the new Invention consists; bu) 
that soe soon as the Patent shall be passed, the : 
be by him ascertained, under his hand & seale, tot# 
in our High Court of Chancery, to which the Pix 
referr, to make the grant therein certain.” 


Mr. Puckle also claimed for this gun that t | 
and chambers could be changed “for shootil : 
bullets against Turks or round bullets against Cls 
It was a discriminating weapon that made nice dim 
But it was practical. By square bullets the inve 01 
ably meant the sort that later came to be know#s 
dums, for the drawing does not show a square t't 
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History as it Might Have Been 


IN OF with the date of this patent—1718—inil 
view your history lessons for a minute and {Mm 
tling possibilities come tomind. Imagine, for institt 
might have happened at Yorktown, not to mentil 
other battlefields of the American Revolution, it 
ish redcoats had been equipped with machine gis: 
you will recall, this gun might have been used y 
tively against Napoleon’s armies. There are ott! 
not quite so definite as those relating to 
Puckle—to indicate that the principle of the mall 
had also been invented on the continent of Buri! 
the Napoleonic Wars. : 

History records, however, that machine guns ud 
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which was subsequent to the American Civil Ware! 

tory also records that they were not regarded ajé 

for offensive use until the Spanish-American 

Puckle himself, you will observe in his preamble ay 
they were designed for defensive work ‘“‘as rend 

to Impossible to Cary any Ship by Boarding.” ™ 
apparently, didn’t guess that one of these guns 
(Continued on Page 38) ‘ | 
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Christmas Candlelig 


OLDEN GLEAMS ACROSS THE SNOW ... Laughing 

voices in the dusk. .. Princesses and Knights in pack- 

age-filled motor cars, slowly weaving in and out through the 
colorful shopping crowds. 


Your car! A vibrant blue against the merry reds of Holly 
and Poinsettia—in its lustrous DUCO finish, whose soft velvety 
glow becomes more beautiful with the passing of time. 


The bleakness of the Winter’s fiercest storms will not injure 
its surface—and the Summer’s broiling sun will not crack nor 
mar its satin glory. 


Next Christmas its slumbrous color will still thrill you! 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO.., INC. 
Chemical Products Division 
PARLIN, N. J. FLINT, MICH. 
Canadian Distributors; Flint Varnish & Color Works, Toronto r 


New (ars 

The following manufacturers 
have standardized on Genuine 
Duco and others will be an- 
nounced shortly: 


HUPMOBILE (all models) 
JEWETT (all models except 
Standard Brougham) 
MARMON (all models) 
MAXWELL (all models) 
MOON (all models) 
OAKLAND (all models) 
OLDSMOBILE (all models) 
BUICK (all Sport Models) 
CADILLAC (Roadster) 
CHEVROLET (all de Luxe 
Models) 
GARDNER (Special Touring 
Models) 

METEOR MOTOR CAR CO. 
(Standard) 

NASH (Special Six Touring, 
Special Six Sedan, Advanced 
Six Sedan) 

STUTZ (all six cylinder 
models) 

The manufacturers listed be- 
low furnish Genuine Duco on 
any model when requested: 

BUICK 
CADILLAC 
CLEVELAND SIX 
FRANKLIN 
GARDNER 
LEXINGTON 
Refinishing 

Genuine Duco dries almost 
instantly. It cannot be hand- 
brushed, but must be applied 
by a spray gun. In refinishing 
cars, care must be taken to re- 
move the paint down to the 
metal, as only then will Genu- 
ine Duco give its characteristic 
velvety lustre and durability. 
Duco automobile refinishing 
stations are being established 
rapidly everywhere. Name of 
nearest authorized refinishing 
station on request. Schools are 
equipped to provide instruc- 
tions in application or supply 
properly trained men. 


Other Uses 


Genuine Duco is adaptable to 
almost any product requiring a 
lasting finishin color. Due toits 
quick-drying qualities, it saves 
materially in finishing time, 
storage space and investment in 
finished product. Demonstration 
on request of any manufacturer. 
It is being successfully used on: 

Automobile Bodies 
Truck Bodies 
Automobile Accessories 
Wood Furniture 
Metal Furniture 
Office Equipment 
Pens, Pencils, etc. 
Washing Machines 
Lamps 
Handles for Tools, 
Brooms, Brushes, etc. 
Novelties Toys 
Electric Parts Piano Actions 
Locomotives 
Railroad and Street Railway 
Rolling Stock 
Umbrella and Cane Handles 
Radio Cabinets, Radio Parts 
Gasoline and Oil Pumps 
Bath Fixtures and Accessories 
Medicine Cabinets, etc. 
Toilet Seats 
Typewriters 
Vacuum Cleaners 


Finished with 
oat)» 


Look for the DUCO 
: Nameplate 
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(Continued from Page 36) 
been carried over onto the deck of the other fellow’s boat 
by an English boarding party. 

It is difficult to understand why military men have 
usually been scornful of new inventions, but the record is 
too long to admit of very much controversy. They have 
been scornful, and in consequence a large number, if not 
most of the inventors who have tried to serve them, failed. 

Persons with a jaundiced point of view have wept over 
the fact that inventions of slight importance so far as the 
welfare of the human race is concerned usually return 
larger and more immediate profits than those which ad- 
vance the world’s scientific knowledge. But this mournful 
truth is, as a matter of blunt fact, no reflection on anyone. 
It merely exhibits the law of supply and demand going 
about its business as usual. If you should spend ten 
years in a laboratory improving the flavor of pdté de foie 
gras and I should accidentally happen to think of a new 
kind of saltcellar that would strike popular fancy, the salt- 
cellar would pay much larger returns. This would not be 
an insult to the culinary art; it would merely prove that 
saltcellars are purchased in larger quantities than pdté 
de foie gras. 

One of the most profitable inventions of recent years is a 
device for cleaning the bowl of a pipe. It was manufac- 
tured and placed on the market by a man who was already 
comfortable financially. He liked his pipe, but experienced 
the usual difficulty in keeping the bowl clean. Also he 
broke several pocketknife blades. Thereupon he turned 
inventor. Oddly enough, it didn’t occur to him at the time 
that this might be a very profitable thing. But more than 
1,000,000 of these little articles have now been sold. Sup- 
pose the profit on each is ten cents, which would not be an 
unreasonable profit; it would now amount to at least 
$100,000. 

Another example of more or less the same sort comes to 
mind. In this case the inventor perfected a button for 
emergency use. You didn’t have to sew it on, because it 
could be clamped to the cloth. That was a very profitable 
invention. 

Not many years ago a weaver who knew a great deal 
about sailcloth conceived the idea for a new sort of man’s 
collar. This was entirely out of his line, but he designed it 
and took out a patent. Then he offered it on a royalty 
basis to various manufacturers of collars. They didn’t 
accept it. He continued, nevertheless, seeking financial 
support and eventually obtained a successful hearing from 
a manufacturer who was not in the collar business. That 
invention is one of the most profitable of recent years; not 
because it has revolutionized the world—it didn’t—but 
because so many persons wear collars. However, the pub- 
lic might not have liked that collar, therefore it would be 
silly to say that the men who refused it were fools. How 
were they to know? 


Gambling on Public Taste 


Bea of the perennial gamble on public taste, sen- 
sational things happen almost every month in any large 
city where clothing is manufactured. In New York, for in- 
stance, there are many men and women who design dresses. 
Not all of these designers take out patents; but some do, 
and they earn their livings selling these patents. The pur- 
chasers share in the gamble, because they can never be sure 
just which design will please the women. Fortunately it 
isn’t necessary for either the designers or the manufacturers 
to guess right every time. Their position is very much like 
that of a baseball team; they don’t expect to win every 
game, but they hope for a winning average at the end of the 
season. 

Not long ago a young woman who was employed in New 
York to sew for a designer of women’s dresses decided to 
try her own hand. Whether she had better taste than 
others in this field is a matter of opinion, but the fact 
remains that her royalties on one design amounted to 
$20,000. 

One of the most interesting persons in this field is a 
woman who resides on a farm near a small town in a state 
that has very few cities. She designed and sewed clothing 
for her children. A neighbor who admired her work sug- 
gested that she might possibly obtain royalties from these 
designs if they were offered. Only a few were accepted and 
they have never been best sellers, but the royalties are 
larger than the returns from her husband’s small farm. 

You may have observed that during recent years several 
new kinds of buckles have been in use on men’s belts. 
There was a time when a belt buckle would not have re- 
turned very large royalties. In fact one man invented a 
buckle fifteen years ago that closely resembles some of the 
present-day successes, but he received so little encourage- 
ment when he offered it for sale that he decided to try 
something else. His second production was a new kind of 
lock and it earned asmall fortune. There have been dozens 
of business successes based upon patents for locks. The 
world being no better than it is, locks are always in style. 

Nearly every year one or more persons become rich 
through the invention of new toys for children. This field 
closely resembles the clothing trade, because there is no 
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accounting for public taste and no way to forecast it. The 
manufacturer pays his money and takes his chance. Large 
sums are lost also on new designs for toys. But if just one 
goes over for a season the inventor need not grow gray- 
haired waiting for his royalties. January ought to find him 
fairly wealthy. 

Not less than half a dozen large fortunes have been made 
from patents on new kinds of containers for articles of mer- 
chandise. You have doubtless observed that paper is 
winning a place along with metal and wood not only for 
small packing cases but for boxes and round barrel shapes. 
In most instances paper containers have to be carefully 
prepared to meet special demands. They must have a cer- 
tain strength or they must resist water or dampness or 
both. The conditions imposed will vary far more than you 
might readily imagine, according to the goods for which the 
containers are to be used. Every time an inventor meets 
a new and difficult condition he has served many thou- 
sands of persons. Specialists are constantly at work in this 
field both as employes of corporations and free-lance 
inventors. 

Some months ago one of these free lances went to New 
York at the request of his patent attorney to inspect the 
sketch of his invention. He was a young man employed 
in a factory at twenty-five dollars a week. The nature of 
his work gave him an excellent opportunity to observe the 
various paper containers in which goods were shipped and 
received. You may correctly infer from this statement 
that there were several better jobs around that factory 
than the one held by our hero, but he had been looking at 
things with a practical eye. The result was a very simple 
invention for increasing the strength of only one shape of 
container. As the young man sauntered out, after approv- 
ing the draftsman’s sketch, his patent attorney said, “‘I 
don’t know whether I shall buy a new car this year or not, 
but that young man will have one.” 


Playing a Lone Hand 


HE patent on any article that becomes a fad will usually 

proveenormously profitable. Many years ago the father 
of a young family observed that his children wore out the 
toes of their shoes even ahead of the soles. He devised and 
attached to the toe of each shoe a copper guard. Every 
child in the neighborhood who saw this armor-belted foot- 
gear immediately demanded the same attachment. The 
copper-toed boot was patented and became very popular. 
Whatever its value may have been in prolonging the life of 
the shoe, its popularity was essentially a fad. 

In addition to the fact that new basic inventions such as 
the telephone, sewing machine, steam engine and automo- 
bile had no market waiting for them at birth, they seldom 
emerged in a very marketable condition. This latter fact 
is often overlooked when the poverty and disappointment 
of certain notable inventors are discussed. For instance, 
the steam engine frightened and amazed people, but they 
were already wearing shoes when present methods of pro- 
ducing shoes were invented—everyone knows that. What 
they forget is that the first few steam engines were clumsy 
things; wonderful enough in promise, to be sure, but not 
able to sell themselves by one demonstration. Inventors 
overlook this point about as frequently as laymen, espe- 
cially when they are having difficulty obtaining financial 
support. Not long ago an inventor in precisely that situa- 
tion and frame of mind called at the office of his patent 
attorney to use the telephone. 

As he hung up the receiver he said, “‘To think that the 
man who invented that was turned down repeatedly !”’ 

“Well, that was not precisely the thing he invented,” 
the patent attorney commented. “It has been worked on 
since then.” And so it has. 

Therein lies the tragedy of the prophet in mechanical 
lines. He can seldom do it all. Someone else often has to 
pick up the burden where he drops it and carry on the 
work. Even so, the financial batting average of men with 
entirely new ideas grows better year by year. They may— 
and probably will—find uphill work looking for financial 
support, but there is very little chance nowadays for them 
to scare anyone. 

Many half-baked modern inventions are purchased 
annually and perfected in vast laboratories under the 
supervision of scientists and engineers employed by cor- 
porations. Inventions develop rapidly in these days. On 
this point a professional inventor employed by a large cor- 
poration said: 

“The most important thing we do is so simple that any 
man ought to be born with sense enough to think of it. 
We parcel out our work according to our abilities in special 
lines. But it seems to be more natural for an inventor to 
play alone hand. The result is that the amateur wastes at 
least a third of his time trying to discover something that is 
already known. For instance, I knew an inventor who con- 
ceived a very valuable idea for a mechanical labor-saving 
device that would place certain articles in a box. They had 
to be arranged just so, but he had completely solved that 
phase of his problem, when he found himself baffled 
because he lacked a mechanical counting device that would 
trip his machine on the number forty-eight. Now those 
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things were already on the market, but he didn’ 
So he was making one. They are comparatiy¢ 
but think of the time he was wasting! 

“T know another inventor who had patien 
work to discover what effect certain gases and 
would have on steel. Why, he might have spen 
such a problem! Fortunately I discovered } 
midst of his folly and dragged him to a laborat 
they already knew more than half of what he w 
were equipped to find out the rest in a few week 
doesn’t have to do the whole job in order to fir 
bona-fide invention. It is nothing less than am 
so many thousands of principles and Process 
covered over and over again. The very axioms 
matics are known to have been discovered cert; 
or four times within the period of recorded hi 
more probably a hundred times. | 

“The man who is launching off into absolui 
covered territory must, of course, chart neavly 
of the way; but very few inventors produce ne) 
knowledge. They merely adapt to practical y 
already known. They ought to seek codpe 
could nearly always do it without disclosing t 
The real explorers are seldom eager for fina 
anyway. They generally lose money quite 
cause science is their passion. Astonishing’ 
of these men are now endowed. Corponiia 
support them, because corps of practical m 
to turn their discoveries to immediate use. 

“Benjamin Franklin served a very useful p p 
electrical field, but he had more sense than 
heart because he couldn’t cash in. I hope 
think I’m a Bolshevist, but just between o ir 
Fulton produced a very primitive steamboat. 
earlier automobiles also were slightly less tl 

“One of the things we hired hands do in th 
is to make sure that an invention works well } 
up for service. You can’t always be sure ur 
tried a few experiments whether the thing 
made of wood, glass, steel, tin, rubber or plat 
even after it works, we keep on tinkering wit 
sult is a flock of patents that protect the men 
after the basic patent has run out.” | 

Some idea of the commercial importance o 
by employed experts may be gained from th 
American chemical company’s patents 
$21,000,000. In the metallurgical field one 
patents valued at $11,000,000, and in the ele 
one group of patents reputed to be wo: th 
These are the largest; but the number of cor 
ing patents worth $1,000,000 is difficult tom 

Considering the number and quality of t 
ployed by such companies, an outsider might 
hands in despair and say, ‘‘ What chance haye 
the men on the inside of these laboratories 
sider has a very good chance. In fact they ; re 
to observe the number of important inve r 
every year from rank outsiders. 


When Schwab Was an Outsic 


“T DON’T know why it is or how they do it 
replied when I questioned him on this sub 
about decided it must be the climate. You 
Bulgarian cowboy through Ellis Island and ju 
he learns to read English he will start to wot 
vention, although he may be forty years old 
committed a dozen ideas during his whole lif 
I think it must be the climate, because imm 
the same symptoms as natives. Seriously, th 
will ever be able to corral brains. Intellig 
in all sorts of places. No community or pers! 
We professionals do our best, but the count 
one by us every now and then.” E 
The present ferment in the radio field has h 
and diverse effects upon professional inven 
them feel quite sure that this is precisely thi 
in which the country boys will “whiz one bj 
and then.’’ Consequently they stepped ent 
intend to remain out. Others are plunging 
fessional inventors who are shunning radio ff 
confident that they could invent things just 
country boys, but they are not sure that 1 
months and years ahead of the outsiders. Bi 
afraid of interferences. This technical tel 
describe the proceedings that follow whe! 
have invented the same thing at about the 
hearings are necessary to determine priorit} 
invention determines who gets the patent. 
Speaking of outsiders recalls the fact 
Schwab, of steel fame, was one. He mus 
many times since over the task he set fo 
young married man working for small wage 
had observed that there were different gra 
that purchasers sometimes got an assor 
they wanted it or not. He thought it woul 
to find out what caused these different grat 
(Continued on Page 48) 
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EVEREADY, 


FLASH LIGHTS 
co BATTER] ES 


y last longer 


_AGAIN the Christmas season! 
Suggestions and counter-sugges- 
Edict ACTIVE’ Lisa ee 
“Give that.” Here’s the happy 
solution: Give flashlights. 
Everybody wants an Eveready. 


Because it is the perfect port- 
able light for every purpose and 
purse; because it is a gift that is 
good-looking as well as practical 
and safe; because it appeals alike 
to young and old; because it does 
so much and costs so little. 


Everybody wants an Ever- 
eady. There’s the Eveready 
Aluminum Flashlight that fits 
the pocket. Fine for the Boy 
Scout. The Eveready Focusing 
Flashlights, with 200, 300 or 
500 foot range. Great for motor- 
ists and motor-boatists. 


Broad-beam lights for Mother 
and Dad touse around the house. 
Handsome nickel or ribbon 
black cases. Just take your gift- 
list to the nearest Eveready 
dealer. You'll find the right 
light at the right price and save 


No. 2671—Eveready 2-cell hours of shopping. 
Focusing Spotlight with the 
200-foot range. 


* * 


The improved Eveready line 
tea tice at comprises twenty-two fine flash- 


and improve all makes of - = 5 r 
flashlights. They insure lights in four general types. 


brighter light and longer 


eee ae. New designs. New features. 


But old prices—65c to $4.50, 
complete with battery—any- 
where in the U.S. A. 


Buy them from any electrical, 
EVEREADY hardware or marine supply 
dealer, drug, sporting goods or 
general store, garage or auto 
accessory shop. 


NATIONAL CARBON COIN 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NaTIONAL CARBON Company, Inc. 
New York San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
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HE time seems ripe to in- 
[\asive of literature whether 

it is a trade, a business, a 
profession or an art. To myself, 
who have been engaged in it as 
novelist, correspondent, writer of editorials and editor for 
upward of twenty years, it seems to bulk larger than any 
of these. It is only to be thought of, like the manufacture 
of automobiles or of steel—as an industry. Expansive ad- 
jectives must be used, and there are statistics. 
When anything arrives at the point where sta- 
tistics grow on it like barnacles on a whale, it 
becomes worthy the attention of our best minds, 
and, doubtless, will engage that of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Therefore literature in America must be dealt 
with in a dignified manner, such as bankers use * 
in approaching a new bond issue. One must look 
at it as at the railroad situation. A combina- 
tion of two of the country’s publishers would 
doubtless bring about an indictment under the 
Sherman Antitrust Law. 

Is literature a trade? The American Federa- 
tion of Labor recognizes it as such—which 
should be conclusive—for recently it extended 
to the Authors League of America an invita- 
tion to affiliate. Those authors who agreed with 
Mr. Gompers were in a bare minority, and the 
thing fell a little short of becoming an accom- 
plished fact. This would have given our novel- 
ists the privilege of going out on sympathetic 
strike with the Plasterers’ Union, or, probably, of calling 
upon the Structural Steel Workers to embark upon a sym- 
pathetic walkout for some literary principle. This incident, 
it seems to me, laid the capsheaf upon the respectability 
of literature—toward which it has been traveling labori- 
ously these many years. Literature is now as respectable 
as a bank president. 


A Union Scale for Authors? 


ie WILL be seen, therefore, that it must possess some of 
the attributes of a trade, but it is not a trade, because the 
one sine qua non of a trade is mediocrity. Carpenters are paid 
fifteen dollars a day—this means all carpenters. I believe 
plasterers are in somewhat better case—as to all plasterers. 
But it would be difficult to establish a wage of mediocrity 
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for authors—of, say, twelve dollars a day—thus putting 
them on the level with plumbers’ helpers, because there 
are authors to whom nobody would pay twelve dollars a 
day, and there are authors who would refuse to work at all 
for anything like twelve dollars a day. Until 
an agreement can be reached to pay those above 
and below this mean at the mediocrity rate, lit- 
erature must not be described as a trade. It 
does not possess the one great quality. 

Literature does possess some of the important 
attributes of business; namely, that there are 
many annual failures in it, which show liabil- 
ities and no assets. Salesmanship and adver- 
tising are present; and these, of course, are the 
life and soul of business. Authors of today re- 
tain skilled salesmen to peddle their wares, and 
these salesmen are adroit and well paid. There 
are a number of them in New York who make 
rather more out of it than the authors them- 
selves. They deal on an inchoate stock ex- 
change and their job is to see to it the author 
sells always above par, and to sell with such 
discretion that the shorts will never have a 
chance. And as to advertising, what safety 
razor or chewing gum is more of a household 
word than certain of our writing men? 

There seems to be nobody in the world today who can 
say with authority whether a book be good or bad. There- 
fore you may advertise the worst of books as a masterpiece 
of all time and find critics who will agree with you. Also 
you may advertise the best of books as the best and find 
critics who will disagree with you. The business of a critic, 
it seems, is not to appraise a literary offering on its merits, 
to judge it open-mindedly and without bias, but to disagree 
cleverly with other eminent critics. As a matter of fact 
most of our critics are gentlemen with reputations for play- 
fulness, who, in their reviews, mention the name of a 
novel, and then write a column of epigram or humor or 
satire having nothing to do with the matter in hand. I 
believe it was Mr. Ruskin who said that no critic could 
function until somebody else had accomplished something. 
In his day criticism had not lifted itself to the heights of 
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today. Our modern. 
originators. They an 
young men practicing | 
ercises with the objecti 
ing a play. 

Nor does literature seem to me to be a prof 
profession is something by means of which you kx 
a living after studying how to do it in college, 
profession you must have a degree: M.D., or 
D.D., or the like. It is different from old-tin 
ticeship in this: that it has had the social ady 
several years in a university, embracing an oppc 
make the team, become a member of a fraterni 
have one’s father settle the bills. True, you ha 
an examination to practice, but the main thing i; 
of drudgery in college. Because of this, liter; 
not be described as a profession. All you requi 
tice it is a certain amount of time, paper an 
stamps. Any author may roll up his sleeves t 
audience there is no concealed university degre 
make a go of it. Some authors made a notal 
without ever learning how. They keep on sue 
the same method. - | 
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Is Literature an Art? ; 
I 
phe of us spend apprenticeships—which, oj; 
what all critics are doing—and learn somet)| 
writing by doing it. In my own case, not from | 
through lack of editorial appreciation, I served 4 
before I learned the trick of it—seven years ¥ 
a line. But that does not interfere with the fact 
an author from the beginning, An author isan 
has written something. . 
Now, then, we come to the hardest nut to: 
literature an art? ' 
I think, in the last analysis, whether any kind | 
an art depends upon how vociferously the pt 
declare it to be an art. Motion pictures are adm) 
an art because the gentlemen engaged in mii 
declare them in expensive advertisements to 
assert in banquet speeches that they are an artir 
demean themselves with that fine, free, joyous, * 
ble disregard of morals which is said to bs : 
adjunct of the artistic temperament. ot’: 
people make pictures only in what spare time i 
(Continued on Page 124) 
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island woods before a brisk northeast breeze. But 

toward midnight the wind had lulled, and now the 
moon hung high and round in a sky where no shred of cloud 
floated. The air had been swept dry and clean. Very faint 
and far, yet singularly clear, seemed the voices of the Sep- 
tember night; voices of many different kinds, dropping 
softly down through the still moonlit spaces. 

Mat Norman, his back against the trunk of a laurel oak 
at the edge of a small meadow of rushes, listened eagerly. 
The muffled thunder of surf breaking along a barrier beach 
a half mile away made a sort of background for the voices 
falling from the upper air and seemed somehow to enhance 
their distinctness. ; 

Norman recognized many of them—the metallic chirps 
of ricebirds, the guttural quok-quok-quok of night herons 
or Indian pullets, the mellow calls of plover and curlew, the 
high-pitched cries of green herons. A long time he listened, 
marveling at the vast numbers of the migrating birds, 
streaming southward through the night along high invisible 
air roads, guided by the boom of the surf on the lonely 
beaches of the coast. Then, suddenly, another sound fixed 
his attention. 

It was no more than the cracking of atwig. Yet Norman, 
accustomed to nocturnal vigils in the haunts of wild things, 
knew that it was significant. He hoped for a buck of the 
sea-island race of deer; but the wayfarer that presently 
appeared at the opening of the narrow trail through the 
rushes was a raccoon, a very small raccoon, having only 
the stump of a tail. In the white moonlight Norman could 
see plainly, could distinguish nearly every detail. 

“Lotor the Lucky,” he muttered, smiling; ‘“Lotor the 
Wily One, the Tailless One. Lotor the Little, roaming a 
long way from home. Now I wonder ——” 

He broke off suddenly. A small dark shape darted along 
the path through the rushes straight toward the spot 
where the little raccoon waited motionless; and above it 
and behind it another dark shape planed swiftly, sound- 
lessly downward. Scarcely two feet in front of the raccoon, 
the horned owl dropped upon his victim, and in the same 
instant Lotor the Lucky leaped forward. A squeal, a 
growl, a brief violent fluttering of strong wings beating the 
ground and the grass; then, as silently as he had fallen on 
his prey, the big owl floated upward, empty-clawed. An 
instant he hovered ten feet above the spot where the 
raccoon crouched, growling, on the quivering body of a 
young marsh rabbit. Next moment the owl was gone. 


N evening thick gray mists had drifted low above the 


Mat Norman, as he 
leaned, invisible, 
against the black trunk 
of his oak, grinned d 
lightedly. 

“Quick work, Lotor 
the Lucky,’’ he ex- 
claimed under his 
breath; ‘“‘quick work 
and your usual luck. It’s 
a smart coon that can make a horned owl catch his sup- 
per for him. Hello! What now?” 

Behind and just above the raccoon the impalpable air 
had suddenly taken form. A ghostly big-headed shape 
hung there momentarily, then dropped apparently upon 
the raccoon’s back. Wide, powerful wings buffeted Lotor 
the Lucky; long, needle-pointed claws ripped and raked his 
hide; a piercing, strangling scream stabbed hisears. Taken 
utterly by surprise, the little coon leaped sideways out of 
the path and into the rushes. When, a moment or two 
later, his quick wits had taken stock of the situation and he 
bounced out into the path again to reclaim his booty, the 
big owl had already lifted the rabbit fifteen feet into the air. 

Mat Norman laughed softly as his imagination pictured 
the expression of Lotor’s whiskered countenance. 

“By Jiminy !”’ he said to himself. ‘‘That’s an owl worth 
knowing. I’ll get acquainted with the old pirate and keep 
tab on him. And to start with, I’ll name him Eyes o’ 
Flame, the Harrier of the Night.” 

He smiled and repeated the imposing title. Norman 
was a young man then and he had a young man’s fancy for 
resounding names. Moreover, for an instant he had seen 
two great round orbs which glowed in the moonlight like 
live coals. The name that he had chosen pleased him. 


Three afternoons later, an hour before sunset, Eyes 0’ 
Flame sat in a low dense cedar at the edge of a wide sea 
marsh and looked out over the level green expanse. Unless 
something especially alluring tempted him, the horned owl 
would not begin his hunting for two hours or more. But 
he was wide awake and fully alert; and his big yellow 
black-centered eyes, glaring fixedly under the two tall 
feather tufts on top of his head, kept grim and ceaseless 
watch upon the wild peoples of the lonely salt flats. 

The flood tide, pouring in through narrow inlets between 
the barrier islands and sweeping silently along the deep 
meandering marsh creeks, brought with it incalculable 
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hordes of shrimp ann 
Twenty feet in front ohe 
cedar the marsh grass ll 
inclosing a bare spacef 
mud pitted with shallow holes and traversed byin 
irregular gullies. Already the rising waters had 
this open space into a marsh-bordered pond pm 
inches to a foot in depth—a small tidal lagoon pke 
crammed with life. , 
The horned owl waited and watched, his tania 
scanning the muddy margins where the water lajed 
the close-growing marsh blades. A flock of fifty-1o' 
egrets, winging slowly toward their roosting placdr 
down to the teeming shallows, too tempting to >| 
by, despite the lateness of the hour. With langu in 
the big owl watched them at their fishing—slimy 
immaculate, striding swiftly here and there throth 
that covered their golden feet and four inches of ' i 
black legs. To right and left the long, straight jell 
flashed downward, lifted again, jerked spasmcica 
the air as the mandibles manipulated the shrimy0! 
the horny head parts, snapped shut once moi P 
aimed, flashed down upon another victim. 
To Eyes o’ Flame all this was of no importan( b 
observed with some quickening of interest tha’10 
then an egret leaped suddenly upward and d/4 
dance in the water as a passing crab struck wit da 
claws at the tall bird’s slender legs. Egrets a sl 
were of no consequence in the horned owl’s hel 
things, but crabs sometimes played a certain im 
hunting, and this evidence of their abundance 8! 
noting. More closely than ever, the round yW 
searched the marsh-bordered margins of vol; 
minute after minute passed uneventfully, a Ey 
Flame’s gaze strayed hither and yonder, takini@! 
things, yet finding nothing to stir him to actior — 
A mixed flock of two or three hundred shore 
lew, yellowlegs, black-bellied plover and Wilso! 
which had been resting on a sand bar in the pool, 
in detachments as the water deepened under ‘ 
osprey passed over, heading northward. From 
site direction came a regiment of Huda 
migrating in a wide curved phalanx like a bento™: 
Presently, low above the marsh, swept al 
black-and-white skimmers, flying side by side? # 
(Continued on Page 44) ; 
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double rank several hundred yards across its front, their 
taper wings rhythmically fanning the air, their scissorslike 
bills gleaming red in the soft light. Eyes 0’ Flame watched 
them curiously as they passed. So large an army of skim- 
mers was a rare sight on the marshes, though not so rare on 
the barrier beach a half mile away, where, in late summer 
and fall, the scissors-bills might sometimes be seen in hosts 
of many hundreds as they passed up or down the strand, 
journeying from one inlet sand bar to another. 

The big owl’s head was turned to watch the departing 
skimmer army. He could no longer see the pool or its 
denizens. Yet suddenly, with such swiftness that a man’s 
eye could not have followed the motion, his head pivoted on 
his shoulders so that it faced the other way. The yellow 
eyes glowed with a fiercer light; the tall, hornlike ear tufts 
rose stiffly erect; the whole burly, rather fluffy body of the 
owl seemed to tighten and grow tense and hard. It must 
have been a sound that had warned him; yet this sound, if 
sound there was, could not have been heard at that distance 
by the keenest human ear. 

The egrets fishing in the pool did not hear it. A clapper 
rail, walking along the margin close to the encircling wall 
of marsh grass, continued her walk undisturbed. The big 
blue crabs, moving about in the shallows, failed to take 
alarm. But Eyes o’ Flame’s marvelous ears had made no 
mistake. 

Out of the marsh, precisely at the spot upon which the 
owl’s eyes were fixed, bounded a slim, long, dark brown 
shape. Its first leap carried it with a splash into water 
which all but covered its short legs. Its second leap carried 
it still deeper, to a place where an instant before the claws 
of a crab had appeared momentarily, striking at something 
on the surface. Its third leap bore it shoreward again, snarl- 
ing with anger; for the crab, warned by that first splash, 
had dodged and darted away in a cloud of muddy water. 

Another half second and the mink would have regained 
the shelter of the tall marsh grass; but in that half second 
silent wings lowered over him, long claws as sharp as 
needles and almost as hard as steel clutched his nape and 
drove deep into his furry throat. With hardly a movement 
of his pinions, Eyes o’ Flame sailed onward and upward. 
Long before the big owl had reached the ancient live oak 
which was his favorite feeding station, the lithe brown 
form trailing from his talons had ceased its struggles. 

The old oak stood in the heart of dense junglelike woods 
and thickets covering a small island in the marshes midway 
between a much larger island, which was almost a part of 
the mainland, and a low, narrow barrier isle along the edge 
of the sea. The small densely wooded island in the midst of 
the green marsh flats had been Eyes o’ Flame’s head- 
quarters for months. Its almost impenetrable thickets 
rendered it a safe refuge so far as human enemies were con- 
cerned, while on it and all around it the great horned owl 
found abundance of game. 
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Almost in its center was a small fresh-water pool in the 
middle of a wet meadow covered thickly with tall olive- 
green rushes, growing in dense clumps and standing as 
high as a man’s head; and everywhere through these 
rushes wound the trails and runways of the short-eared 
brown marsh rabbits which were Eyes o’ Flame’s staple 
prey. The woods and thickets swarmed with wood rats; 
in the belt of reeds and other water growths around the 
island’s rim other rodents abounded; in the wilderness of 
marsh grass stretching on every side hundreds of clapper 
rails made their homes. On all these Eyes 0’ Flame levied 
tribute, now and again varying his fare by hunting quail or 
robbing some plantation henroost on the larger inhabited 
island across the boggy tidal plains. Yet better than all 
these, Eyes 0’ Flame’s whimsical palate loved the mink; 
and often, in the dusk and in the dark, he haunted the 
shadowy margins of shallow pools and creeks where the 
minks of the marshes sought the big blue crabs which 
came in from the inlets and the sea with the flooding tide. 

On this September evening the horned owl was in luck. 
He had caught his mink without hunting for it—caught it 
in daylight, before the time for his hunting had arrived. 
This was a stroke of fortune; he need not hunt that night 
unless he chose to do so, for here was his dinner ready for 
the eating. Yet as his soft wings bore him noiselessly to- 
ward the old oak in the island woods, Eyes 0’ Flame, despite 
his passion for mink meat, was conscious of no eager desire 
for the feast. 

Perhaps he had dined more sumptuously than usual the 
night before. Perhaps the sluggishness of his appetite was 
due to the fact that sunset was not his accustomed hour for 
dining, but, on the contrary, the hour at which he prepared 
to set forth in search of game. At any rate, having reached 
his dining table—a crotch of the oak where three stout limbs 
diverged—he did not proceed to rend and devour his prey, 


but instead stood idly upon the mink’s careass for perhaps 


a quarter of an hour while the dusk deepened round him. 

At last his barred and mottled tawny pinions opened and 
he planed outward and downward from the oak, swerved in 
the air and sailed buoyantly up to a bulky nest of sticks, 
bark and Spanish moss near the top of a pine. In this 
nest—the deserted home of a pair of red-shouldered 
hawks—he deposited the body of the mink. Then he 
spread his velvet wings again and faded into the gloom. 

He had been gone perhaps three minutes when a lump on 
one of the limbs of the live oak moved. For a quarter of an 
hour that lump had remained utterly motionless, except for 
an almost imperceptible movement of its sides which proved 
that the lump breathed; but throughout that quarter 
of an hour two beady black orbs had watched Eyes 0’ Flame 
as he perched in the crotch of the oak—watched him eagerly 
yet patiently, calmly yet perhaps vindictively. 

Lotor the Lucky was very small, but he was very wise. 
When he was three months old a cottonmouth moccasin 
had bitten him. He had recovered, but somehow the 


A Small Dark Shape Darted Along the Path 
Through the Rushes Straight Toward the Spot 
Where the Little Raccoon Waited Motionless; 
A and Above it and Behind it Another Dark 
j Shape Planed Swiftly, Soundlessly Downward 
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venom had retarded his growth. Seasoned vete; 
he was, rich in woods lore, expert in all the eggey 
forest life, he was a poor thing to look at—a sera, 
a raccoon, scarcely more than half his proper giz, 
only a mere remnant of a tail, lacking four toes 
traps had taken, walking always with a limp h 
other trap had crushed a hind foot. How he los 
another story and does not matter. It was at t} 
end of his person that his brain was situatec 
important thing about Lotor was his brain. 

That brain was busy now. It had been bus 
moment when Lotor’s sharp eyes discerned the gr 
owl winging silently toward the oak with pre 
from his talons. In that moment the little raceo 
ing along one of the oak’s main limbs after 
certain clusters of wild grapes, had frozen into al 
mobility. Thirty feet from him Eyes o’ Flame ¢; 
in the oak; and Lotor, watching through a seree 
which hid him from the owl, waited with that ya 
which was a basic ingredient of his wisdom. 

There was stored away in Lotor’s brain ¢c 
knowledge of horned owls. When this owl did n 
at once to devour the prey which he had taken 
raccoon knew that it might be worth his whi 
watch from his ambush; and while he watched 
eyes shot quick glances to right and left, sea 
surrounding trees. When, a few minutes later, h 
deserted hawks’ nest in the pine, the discover; 
fortify his patience. He felt fairly confident n/ 
knew what the owl would do, and he was not s 
the slightest when presently Eyes o’ Flame fle 
prey to the abandoned nest, which he occasions 
a storehouse, lingered there a half second, the; 
empty-clawed for his night’s hunting. | 

Lotor the Lucky waited a few minutes for sa‘ 
On the ground he stood in no fear of horned 07; 
slim trunk of that pine, fifty feet above the gi 
steel-clawed, great-winged hunter of the night )) 
him at a disadvantage. One of the things that} 
learned about these monarchs of the owl tribe ys 
that they varied much in strength and courag' 
been living on the little island in the marshes o1 
week, having come there from a‘much larger ist 
his tribe abounded; but already he had had oni} 
with this horned owl which had given the wily i 
eloquent hint of the big bird’s daring. 

Hence, for some three minutes after Eyes 0’ | 
disappeared, Lotor remained a mere inanimate ]6 
rugged limb of the oak. Then the knob stirred id 
again a small stump-tailed raccoon which mo¢ 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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(Continued from Page 44) 
along the oak limb and down the tree’s mas- 
sive trunk. A quarter of an hour later—for 
more than once he had paused to listen 
keenly and look about him—Lotor’s eager 
black eyes peered over the rim of the hawks’ 
nest in the pine. 

What he saw there at first pleased, then 
disappointed him. His prize lay where he 
expected to find it; but it was not the prize 
which he had hoped for—a young marsh 
rabbit. The victim that Eyes 0’ Flame had 
left in his storehouse was a creature which 
Lotor knew well, but upon which he was 
not accustomed to prey, because, in the 
first place, he had never succeeded in catch- 
ing a mink and had learned long ago that it 
was waste of time to stalk or pursue them. 
Yet having climbed fifty feet for this 
supper, he was not disposed to reject it 
hastily. He took the brown carcass deli- 
cately in his jaws, and with another quick, 
apprehensive glance around him, backed 
over the rim of the nest. 

Lotor the Lucky was halfway down the 
pine when a strange thing happened. As 
suddenly as though a rifle bullet had 
touched his spine, he loosed his hold on the 
tree, turned and dropped, his body twisting 
frantically, his feet clawing the air. Into 
the top of a low, dense, wide-spreading 
cassena bush at the base of the pine he fell 
with a crash that shattered the silence of 
the island woods; and as the stiff, small- 
leaved twigs of the bush ingulfed him and 
closed over him, a great dim shape, wide- 
winged and sayage-eyed, hammered with 
mighty pinions at the leafy gates of his 
refuge and struck long trenchant talons 
deep into the barricade of twigs. 

Lotor the Lucky, somewhat disheveled 
and rather breathless, felt the needle point 
of one of those talons lightly scratch his 
hide. It was a mere pin prick and it did the 
coon no harm. But it was vivid proof of 
how narrowly he had escaped, and he 
sprawled motionless for a minute or two 
amid the inner branches of the cassena be- 
fore recovering his equanimity. Then he 
jumped lightly to the ground and stood for 
an instant considering, the mink still hang- 
ing from his jaws. Above and around him 
the stiff interlacing twigs and branches 
formed a barrier which Eyes o’ Flame could 
never penetrate; but Lotor the Lucky, now 
that he had the solid ground under him 
again, no longer feared the owl, and for a 
moment he was on the point of stepping 
boldly out into the open. 

The impulse passed quickly. Always, 
Lotor had found discretion the better part 
of valor. It had been his settled rule to 
avoid fights of all kinds, and he had won 
through to old age because Nature, as if to 
make amends for giving him so small a 
body, had endowed him with cunning be- 
yond the cunning of his kind and senses 
sharper than those of most raccoons— 
senses so sharp that somehow his ears had 
warned him of the big owl’s unexpected re- 
turn, although those velvet wings had 
seemed as silent as the wings of a ghost. 
So Lotor the Lucky, who might better have 
been named Lotor the Discreet, remained 
for the present within his cassena fortress 
and gave his attention to the booty for 
which he had nearly paid a high price; 
and presently he discovered to his disgust 
that he had risked his hide and his neck for 
nothing. 

Had there been water at hand in which 
he could have washed the mink, he might 
have eaten at least a part of it; for the 
raccoon is loath to swallow meat which has 
not been dabbled and soaked in water with 
his own paws. But even if he had been able 
to prepare it in the approved way, Lotor 
would probably have left most of this car- 
cass to the woods scavengers. As it was, he 
left nearly all of it. It was meat strange to 
his palate, tough, stringy and rank; and, 
accustomed as he was to the choicest deli- 
cacies of the woods, the marshes and the 
creeks, he ate only the soft inner parts, then 
lost interest altogether. Giving the man- 
gled, furry body a last contemptuous push 
with his nose, he ambled to the thicket’s 
edge and thrust his sharp-pointed, black- 
sue iacled face out through the leafy barri- 
cade. 

The moon, now three nights past the full, 
had not yet risen high enough to send its 
pallid radiance down into the woods; but 
Lotor’s eyes could see in the dark almost or 
quite as well as in the light; and, after a 
few minutes’ inspection, he felt fairly confi- 
dent that the horned owl had gone on about 
his business. Sharp and clear above the low 
thunder of the surf on the barrier beach a 
half mile away, the voices of invisible 
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myriads—ricebirds and warblers, herons 
and plovers—floated down to Lotor’s ears. 
Again tonight the far-called armies of the 
migrating birds were passing southward 
down the coast, bound for their winter 
quarters in the tropics. 

In Lotor’s brain, as he listened, an idea 
was born. Those voices dropping down 
through the darkness were the voices of the 
fall. The long Low Country summer was 
over. The cool crisp nights of autumn were 
at hand. For Lotor and all his kind that 
lived in the jungly woods along the sea, the 
coming of the new season was the signal for 
a change of habit. 

From now on, as the nights grew cooler, 
the whiskered, ring-tailed folk of the island 
woods would roam more widely and more 
adventurously. From now on their tracks, 
long and narrow-heeled, almost like the 
tracks of little men, would be seen in many 
places where for months no trail of a rac- 
coon had been found. Lotor, listening to 
those autumnal voices, felt within him the 
impulse to roam; and gradually this im- 
pulse took definite form. The night had 
just begun. There was ample time for a 
visit to a certain spot, unvisited for months, 
but rich with succulent memories. 

A half hour later, Eyes o’ Flame, the 
horned owl, motionless on the top of a tall 
dead cedar at the edge of the marshes, saw 
a gray hump-backed shape ambling like a 
tiny bear along an abandoned causeway 
leading across the marshy flats toward 
the ocean beach. To the great owl’s eyes 
the night was more transparent than the 
day. At once he recognized his foe—the 
little tailless coon that had come to live 
in his woods, the thief that had raided his 
storehouse and stolen his mink. Yet Eyes 0’ 
Flame did not move. Bold as he was, he 
was prudent also, and it was not his habit 
to trifle rashly with raccoons unless there 
was some compelling reason for doing so or 
unless conditions gave him an advantage. 
Some night perhaps he would catch Lotor 
again high in the air on the slender trunk 
of a tree, where he could not meet the big 
owl’s lightninglike onset. Then there would 
be a reckoning. Eyes o’ Flame bided his 
time. 

So Lotor the Lucky passed on along the 
causeway toward the sea, unaware of the 
grim, hostile orbs that watched him go; 
and presently he came without mishap or 
adventure to the back beach of the small 
barrier isle to which the causeway led. 
There he paused for a few moments to take 
stock of his surroundings. 

The tide was very high. On both sides 
of the causeway the waters had spread far 
and wide across the marshy flats; and the 
barrier isle itself, the lowest and narrowest 
on the coast and for most of its length bare 
of trees, was now nothing more than a low 
ridge of sand, on one side of which the ocean 
broke in hissing phosphorescent foam while 
on the other stretched the flooded marshes. 

Lotor did not altogether like the look of 
things. Yet he had seen tides as high as 
this, and even higher, and always after a 
while the waters had subsided. The little 
coon had a certain practical understanding 
of tides—the fruit of long experience. He 
knew that although they sometimes rose 
much higher than at other times, there 
were limits which they never passed. Ob- 
viously, this tide had nearly reached its limit 
and would soon begin to recede. This 
meant that long before daylight conditions 
at the spot which he intended to visit would 
be exactly suited to his purpose. Forget- 
ting his misgivings, he set out at a good 
pace along the sandy ridge above the surf. 

Lotor, for all his wisdom, could not know 
that a hundred miles offshore a mighty 
hurricane was raging. He could not know 
that this far-off storm was driving the 
waters of the sea against the Low Country 
coast, pushing them higher and higher, so 
that, although the flood tide still had two 
hours more to run, the normal high-water 
mark had already been passed. There was 
nothing to warn Lotor of these things, for 
the clear, almost windless night held no 
hint of menace; and though he could not 
help noticing that a heavier surf than usual 
thundered along the ocean front, he at- 
tached no significance to it until the 
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continued rise of the waters forced it upon 
his attention. By that time he had traveled 
more than half the length of the barrier 
island, heading for the small inlet near 
which he expected to feast on oysters. A 
dramatic discovery woke him to his peril. 

Ahead of him the sandy ridge dipped and 
flattened. Suddenly Lotor saw that, where 
once dry sands had stretched between 
clumps of low dunes, the sea had broken 
through. Before him surged a seething 
torrent some fifty yards in width, where 
great ocean breakers, tossing their white 
crests as if in triumph, hurled themselves 
clear across the narrow island and into the 
quiet waters covering the marshes behind. 

Instantly Lotor turned and made off at 
his best speed along the back trail. Within 
a half mile he halted, perplexed, even a 
little frightened. Since he had passed, the 
ocean had broken through in another place. 
His retreat was cut off. 

It was an hour after this that Lotor came 
to a disagreeable decision. He would have 
to swim across the inundated marshes to 
one of the wooded islands behind the bar- 
rier beach. The little coon was a practiced 
swimmer, but he did not enjoy the prospect 
of so long a swim as this one would be—a 
swim of a mile or more across open spaces 
too brightly illumined by the moon to suit 
his cautious spirit. Yet there were no ter- 
rors in the placid sheltered waters which he 
must cross comparable with the white tu- 
multuous terror roaring just behind him 
and threatening each moment to ingulf him. 

The barrier isle was disintegrating under 
him. As long as he could he had held his 
place on a knoll of the sandy ridge, still 
hoping that after a while the tide would 
reach its crest and begin to recede. But 
closer and closer came those rearing white- 
maned chargers of the surf; louder and 
louder roared their savage voices; more 
and more often long tongues of white water 
shot forward from the onrushing ranks of 
the breakers, and swishing past his knoll on 
either side, swept clear over the ridge. It 
was plain at last that in a little while Lotor’s 
knoll must go; and, wisely, Lotor made up 
his mind that he would go first. 

Sidling down the slope of the knoll away 
from the ocean, he waded delicately across 
a submerged carpet of short, jointed, salt 
grass and dropped suddenly almost out of 
sight into still water too deep for wading. 
Then, with only his head and a little of his 
shoulders showing, he began his long jour- 
ney across the flooded marshes. 

Lotor the Lucky, being much smaller 
than most raccoons, was also weaker and 
less enduring. Pitifully small he seemed on 
the face of those wide waters under the 
moon. The eyes of a careless or unpracticed 
man would not have recognized him as a 
raccoon, for at a little distance in that dim 
deceptive light he resembled a floating 
fragment of water-soaked driftwood; but 
if a man had watched closely he would 
have perceived that this driftwood frag- 
ment was moving not with the tide but 
against it or across it, and that twice within 
the space of a few minutes it changed its 
course. 

Presently it changed its direction for a 
third time. Lotor, far from land now, was 
not his normal cool, calculating self. In 
this test which confronted him, his cunning, 
upon which he always relied, was of no 
avail. It was muscle that he needed— 
strength and endurance for a long unre- 
mitting effort which was proving much 
more severe than he had expected, because 
he had not taken into account the slow cur- 
rent setting across the inundated marshes. 
If he yielded to that current it would bear 
him he knew not whither, and he battled 
against it desperately, spending his small 
strength. He gained, but very slowly, and 
he knew that his goal was still far away. 

In his long life Lotor had encountered 
most of the perils of the woods. The 
marshes were not strange to him, for he 
roamed over them often, generally by night, 
and hundreds of times he had swum the 
salt creeks which wound everywhere through 
the level plains of waving grass. But never 
before had he found himself in such sur- 
roundings as those which now encom- 
passed him; never before had he struggled 
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for his life in waters which seeme 
able, waters which seemed to haye 
all the world. ~ 

Lotor was afraid—afraid of the 
unending waters, of the curren 
clutched and pulled him, of the ; 
forms which swept over him now; 
in the moonlight, of other vague 
shapes which he could not see or’ 
which he somehow knew to he 
hand. And suddenly the fear that 
him flamed into mad terror. 

Close beside him, so close that j 
almost at his ear, sounded a lo 
sigh, long-drawn and melancholy, 
lant and therefore menacing like t} 
some huge snake. Startled half 9 
wits, Lotor saw a great plated he; 
up out of the water—a hideous, 
brown head, many times larger 
own, naked, big-eyed and reptile 
beaked like a bird of prey. Ofte 
roaming the barrier beaches at ni 
found the trails or crawls of sea tu 
occasionally he had unearthed ti 
buried deep in the island sands, 
twice he had come upon the pond, 
creatures themselves, laboriously, 
their way across the beach in the: 
But in his terror he did not recog 
monstrous head thrust up beside h 
head of a giant turtle which had 
through an inlet with the storm t 
plore the tidal channels winding 
the flooded marsh plains. 

The huge beaked head remaine 
only for a moment, but the dre; 
it inspired did not so swiftly we 
Lotor was still quivering from t 
of that apparition when, direetly j 
him and not more than fifty feet 
the water boiled and swirled, wri 
a live thing, then burst into white 
foam. 

A black bulk heaved upward } 
depths and close beside it anothe\ 
other—three great beasts of thi 
swimming side by side, rushingt 
down upon the little coon. 


might rival that of a fleeing dee 
heard the swish of spray close be) 
felt the water surge under him, 4) 
self up for lost. 


and bobbed in a whirlpool whic 
pulled him under. Then swiftly § 
grew calm again so that once mi: 
placid as a lake, save for small ril 
swirls here and there; and preser} 
saw, yards away and dimly visil} 
pale moonlight, the tall fins al 
rounded backs of the three big 
racing onward at top speed. — 
The strength of frenzy, o 
ble terror, which for a li 
spurred him to redoubled ex 
suddenly out of him. Great y 
upon him; his limbs grew h 
cold. No longer able to ste 
he drifted with it, swimming 
keeping himself afloat. Sudd 
hope and strength had bee 
born again, he swung aro 
circle, and with some sem 
former vigor resumed his b: 
current, swimming not dire 


way. There were wide stretch 
current moved very slowly; 
a creek channel wound thro 
dated marshes the tide wé 
stronger; and presently Lo 
fate was against him, that 
him lay such a channel. 
faster flow of the tide, the sw 
at the surface; and no s 
passed from the comparati 
water over the marsh into th 
water of the creek bed thai 
laid hold of him with a grip W 
not resist. Py 
Slowly, ruthlessly, it s 
He saw the line of trees slip 
like giants marching across 4 
Already he was opposite th 
and he knew that those pin 
tle peninsula projecting 1 
marshes and that the tid 
him past this peninsula’s t 
(Continued on Pa 
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i can afford to buy the Packard Six— 


the man who is buying a half-price, half-quality, 
half-life car every year or two, and 


the man who is buying a heavy, bulky, complicated 
car less often. 


The depreciation cost per year of the long-life 
Packard Six will be no more. 


The operating and maintenance costs will be 
much less. 


And — 


The Packard Six will give the added advantages of 
Packard beauty, distinction, and comfort. 


Packard Six and Packard Eight both furnished in ten body types, open and en- 
closed. Packard’s extremely liberal time-payment plan makes possible the imme- 
diate enjoyment of a Packard — purchasing out of income instead of capital 
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Watch This 


Column 


**So much one man can do, 
That doth both act and know.”’ 
—MARVELL 


LON CHANE 


Some critics have said that 
it will be a long time before LON 
CHANEY eclipses his magnificent work 
as the hunchback in ‘‘The Hunchback 
of Notre Dame.” But you never can tell 
what an artist like CHANEY will do. 
In UNIVERSAL’S forthcoming pro- 
duction of ‘‘ The Phantom of the Opera,”’ 
from the famous novel by Gaston 
Leroux, he has a wonderful character 
which calls for great versatility and 
talent of unusual order. I have never 
known LON CHANEY to go back, and 
I am confident that in this extraordi- 
nary spectacle he will add materially to 
his laurels. Some of those who will as- 
sist are NORMAN KERRY, MARY 
PHILBIN, GIBSON GOWLAND and 
ARTHUR EDMUND CAREWE. 
This is a Rupert Julian production. 


To newspaper men and 
women, and authors who began 
their literary careers on news- 
papers: I wish you would submit a 
story of newspaper life which can be 
developed into a dramatic moving- 
picture. There is always some incident 
in the life of a newspaper worker which 
is strong in dramatic possibilities. I 
will pay top-notch prices for one or 
more such stories, provided they are 
accepted for production. 


“‘The Hunchback of Notre 
Dame?” is just now proving a 
sensation in England, Japan and New 
Zealand, likewise other UNIVERSAL 
productions, particularly ‘‘Merry Go 
Round,’’ ‘‘The Signal Tower’’ and ‘‘ The 
Turmoil.’’ 


Notify your favorite theatre 


that HOUSE PETERS in ‘‘The 
Tornado”’ and ‘‘K—the Unknown,’’ 
starring VIRGINIA VALLI and 
PERCY MARMONT, have created a 
profound impression, and that you 
would like to see them in your neigh- 
borhood. 


Beautifully illustrated Universal Pic- 
tures booklet sent you on request. 


(To be continued next week) 


Carl Laemmle 


President 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 


1600 Broadway, New York City 
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(Continued from Page 46) 
despairingly, he struggled. For every inch 
that he gained the current carried him 
sideways a yard. But at last, when his 
strength was all but gone, he knew that he 
had won. 

The tide had relaxed its grip. He floated 
now in water that was almost still, and not 
more than a hundred feet away loomed the 
black spires of the pines. One last rally of 
strength and of courage and he was safe. 
Wearily he struggled on, his limbs like 
lead—a small, forlorn, gallant figure, mak- 
ing its last brave pitiful fight for life. 

From the top of a tall pine at the end of 
the peninsula round yellow orbs scanned 
the still, shimmering waters. Suddenly, as 
though lit by some inner fire, they glowed 
like small twin suns. At last, after hours of 
fruitless hunting, Eyes 0’ Flame, the horned 
owl, saw that which he sought—a wet furry 
thing moving across the water; judging 
from its size, the protruding head of a 
swimming marsh rabbit. 

A shadowy form floated outward from 
the pine top; outward and downward in a 
half circle, noiseless as a ghost. Wide, 
silent wings darkened over Lotor the Lucky, 
long claws struck deep into his nape. For 
a space of moments those wings churned 
the air frantically; then the place where 
they had been was empty. Only a foaming 
and splashing of the water marked the spot 
where Lotor and Eyes o’ Flame had met 
once more. 


Mat Norman, wielding his paddle lazily, 
glanced at the moon and decided that it was 
time to go home. The storm tide had kept 
him up late. All afternoon and evening he 
had watched the waters rise higher and 
higher until the miles of green salt flats in 
front of his house were completely covered. 
Knowing that the tide would not reach its 
crest until near midnight, Norman realized 
that something unusual was taking place. 
The hurricane season had not yet passed 
altogether, but there were no signs of an 
approaching storm. Norman concluded 
that a hurricane was moving up the coast 
well out at sea, too far away to be dan- 
gerous, but near enough to cause an extraor- 
dinarily high tide. 


INVENTIONS THAT PAY WELL 


up a laboratory in his humble home and 
started to work. Fate moved him into the 
executive department. 

There are probably more men playing 
with science and invention today than ever 
before in the history of the world. I hap- 
pen to know one group that is planning to 
make gold. No, they are not crazy. They 
know that it will cost them far more than 
the gold is worth, but they want to try it, 
just for fun. 

Thomas A. Edison has spent many thou- 
sands of dollars experimenting, and not 
always with an immediate practical end 
in view. Invention is both his play and his 
work. In addition to his many successes, 
he also has an imposing record of failures— 
that is, from the commercial point of view. 
In brief, he doesn’t make a new fortune 
every time he attacks a new problem. I 
shall name just one of his failures—in the 
commercial sense—but it is one that might 
have broken both the spirit and purse of a 
less resourceful and hardy person. Mr. 
Edison has spent a large fortune on motion 
pictures for use in the public schools—pic- 
tures designed to take the place of text- 
books, at least to some extent, and eventu- 
ally they may be used. Who can say? But 
he thought at the time that they would 
meet with friendly reception. I heard him 
testify on this subject one day on the wit- 
ness stand—and he laughed about it. 

Benjamin Franklin had a thoroughly 
amateur sportsman’s point of view as an 
inventor. He was even opposed to patents 
and defended this conviction in his auto- 
biography. He said that every man prof- 
ited from the inventions of others and ought 
to be willing to contribute gratis whatever 
he could to the advancement of science. 
His stove, in which he took great pride, was 
manufactured in England without his per- 
mission at a considerable profit to the man 
who infringed what ought to have been a 
patent; but this troubled Franklin not in 
the least. However, Mr. Franklin had 
written a pamphlet setting forth the advan- 
tages of his stove and when the English 
manufacturer also swiped his pamphlet 
without giving credit, the great American 
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The still waters glittering in the moon- 
light lured him to the landing where he 
kept his small bateau. For hours he pad- 
dled over salt flats which ordinarily stood 
several feet above high-water mark. He 
was a mile or more from home, paddling 
along the edge of a wooded tongue of land 
where tall pines ranged themselves in a long 
line, when drowsiness came upon him. 

He swung the boat around and retraced 
his course along the pineland’s edge. Just 
before rounding the point of the peninsula, 
he saw dimly in the moonlight a big bird 
perching on a high limb of a pine. From its 
shape and size he knew it to be a horned 
owl, probably the same owl which he had 
encountered a few nights earlier and to 
which, in accordance with a custom of his, 
he had given a fanciful name. 

He stopped the boat and sat for a while 
watching. Old Eyes o’ Flame, he judged, 
was on the lookout for marsh rabbits driven 
ate their accustomed haunts by the rising 
tide. 

Suddenly Norman saw the owl leave his 
perch, sweep outward in a descending half 
circle, swing noiselessly down to the water. 
The big bird did not rise again; from the 
spot where he had dipped to the surface 
came a sound of wildly beating wings. This 
soon ceased; but Norman saw a commo- 
tion in the water just at that spot, and in- 
stantly, with strong thrusts of his paddle, he 
drove the boat forward. 

He could hear the tops of the marsh 
blades brushing against the bateau’s bottom. 
The water was not more than four feet 
deep; but not even the tip of an owl wing 
was visible when he reached the place— 


‘only a churning and swirling of the water 


as though a struggle were proceeding be- 
neath the surface. Norman hesitated an 
instant. It might be a small shark that 
Eyes o’ Flame had struck by mistake; it 
might be an otter or something else that 
could bite. He took a chance, thrusting in 
his arm as far as he could reach. Almost at 
once his fingers closed on both feathers and 
fur. 

Norman had paddled halfway home when 
Eyes o’ Flame, the great horned owl, took 
his leave. For a while he had lain, appar- 
ently more dead than alive, on the forward 
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thought it was a low-down trick and said so 
to all whom it might concern. That 
touched him where he lived. 

The record seems to be fairly clear that 
science has been advanced by men with the 
sporting point of view of Benjamin Frank- 
lin just about as frequently as by men who 
starved and died for serving mankind. On 
the subject of martyrs to science one will 
encounter many interesting and few mourn- 
ful points of view among scientific men. 
Recently the professional inventor previ- 
ously quoted who referred to himself as a 
hired hand said: 

“Tt is sad, of course, that every man can- 
not complete his work and make it com- 
mercially profitable; but in some instances 
the very nature of the task should have 
given warning in time to avert tragedy. 
The human race ought not to be indicted 
because it failed to recognize instantly and 
reward generously a man whose achieve- 
ment was a harbinger of things to come 
rather than a practical thing. 

“To my way of thinking, the really great 
tragedy is for a man to be so far ahead of 
his time that after he discovers a basic 
principle he has no materials with which 
to work. That happened repeatedly in 
aéronautics before the gasoline internal- 
combustion engine arrived. I don’t want 
to wander off into a long technical discus- 
sion, so I will invent an inventor of the type 
I mean. Let us suppose a man living in the 
age when the wheel was comparatively 
new—I mean any kind of wheel. One of 
the next steps was discovery of the princi- 
ple of the treadmill. That must have been a 
startling, tremendous and very important 
step forward in its day; not comparable, of 
course, with the bow and arrow, but still 
very vital. Now let us imagine our inven- 
tor looking at a treadmill and conceiving 
the principle of the bicycle, for they are not 
so very far apart. The bicycle is quite an 
achievement. 

“So now we have our supposititious man 
fired with a great idea—and it is a great 
idea; but what can he do with it? He has 
very little metal, if any. He has no rub- 
ber. Steel is not invented, much less, steel 
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thwart where Norman had pl 
making queer gurgling noises in 
his round eyes dazed and 
wabbling weakly. Soon, howeyey\ 
gled to a sitting posture, the gure} 
ceased, his eyes became agai ak 
fiant. : 

Norman was wondering whe: 
wet wings would bear the owl a 
suddenly the wings opened, the } 
head was thrust forward mena 
strong curved bill snapped tyj! 
sharp, metallic sound. Next mo; 
o’ Flame was gone. 

Norman watched him fade into 
then glanced again at the lit; 
coon, draggled and tousled, ly+ 
bottom of the boat, his wet fur f) 
blood where sharp claws had ; 
neck so deeply that Norman had} 
it easy to withdraw them. Lotor| 
had not moved. He lay as liinp | 
when he had first been lifted 
water. Though he still breathe 
were closed. Norman shook hiss 

He was sorry. For years he }} 
the old bobtailed raccoon, and of 
studied the record of Lotor’s yj 
recognizing his trail by the fo! 
toes and the crushed heel which | 
little coon to limp. Norman kn) 
would not find that trail again 
paths through the rush-grown ny 
along the margins of the marsh pj 
luck of Lotor the Lucky—luck 
really the reward of wisdom—h: 
laste » | 
At the landing, Norman lai¢| 
paddle, and stepping forward) 
coon, took a turn of the bowlinia 
post. The boat’s momentum eat 
ward a few feet so that it swuns 
against the bank where myr} 
formed thickets here and there a} 
limbs overhung the water. Nori 
the rope twice to tighten it on thre 
turned. 

He saw a small raccoon wit‘ 
stump of a tail climbing from 1} 
the bank. The raccoon moved yh 
erable agility. Limping a little) 
Lucky ambled briskly up the 
vanished in the shadow of the 11 
» | 
3 


tubing. The ball bearing lies thik 
years hence. Axles and hubs ai 
lubricated perhaps with watel 
sets to work and makes a bicye 
is no good. That, I say, is pl! 
for the man is so far ahead « 
that he can’t really be sure (| 
basic discovery in view of such} 
factory demonstration. There} 
for him to do but go his way anc! 
right, but he is both defeated 
It seems to me that a 

survive and smile if he failed of 1 
success and fame but knew he |i 
strated his principle. That im 
victory. To the true scientist it t 
important victory of all. Not3 
this personal, internal — all 
working with the truth, I says 
pure tragedy. And just s 
have happened many tim 

“Tf a man wants to bu 
ought to do it with his eyes 
prepare his soul to withstan 
not, let him invent somet! 
eager for.” 

And what is the world e 
man’s testimony is as good a 
where all must guess. I ¢ 
suggestions. Any impro 
drilling machinery is welcoi 
is always an eager market fc 
stretch barbed wire while 
to fence posts. 

Among the most forward 
of inventions are American 
something valuable appears 
with the result that they I 
couraged the inventive geniu 
fession. New lighting effects { 
amusement such as theaters 
market. Amusement de 
are profitable. A friend 
sold the patent on a new 
a shooting gallery. Give 
thing it can use right now 
your oyster. But it migh 
not to make gold, unless 
It isnot probable that you 
it at a profit; and if yo 
how many persons would hé 


it; and sure enough I got Water 
min part way between here and 
‘} ais on the Map. d 

me a Pump and an Engine and 
y4¢ a Mile or so of steel casing and 

is down the hole and built me a 
»|nk and started her Up and it 
'e than a day or so before I had 
xr in the tank than most Folks 
> ever saw at One Time since the 
Big Rain—the time the Cloud 
ff in here from the Gulf of Mex- 


r verybody and liked to have 
ome of us. You’ve No Idea how 
}:tle Water looks out in a Place 


./d What a Pleasure it was to get | 


ot All Together in 1 Place at One 
y/at Both your Feet in at Once. 
t w weeks I used to sit on the edge 
; All Day Long, just hanging my 
, Water and Sploshing it around 
jig at it and Listening to it and 
re Fun than a Country Boy 
¢,da Pop at a Circus. 
‘(ne Forty Miles just to See it and 
a said it made her think of Mo- 
then she was a little girl. The 
’t very big—only a Few Feet 
-\\t she hadn’t seen Mobile Bay or 
tr Water for a Long Time, since 
wut here, so I didn’t argue with 
ffered to let her hang her Feet in 
some time if she wanted to, for 
t}, Hang, because Water is Worth 
, here, and she said when they 
ij3teers and got some money she 
g down and Hang them for a 
idn’t Mind. If the Feet and the 
long enough and it Don’t Rain I 
ll make enough some day to pay 
in) the well. 
the time and Money I spent and 
I went to Fixing up for that Dog 
2,1 can’t get him to Swim. The 
oi he Tank Full and as soon as I’d 
dj‘ound in it myself First, I called 
gp and dropped him in the Tank 
+ h he was the Most Surprised and 
h| Frog you ever See. I didn’t 
>/dso Much Life left in him. [I’ve 
WW tin cans tied to their tails, 
1 Go Quick poured on them, Men 
ap Scorpions and Get Up Pretty 
‘ourist Fall into the Grand Can- 
7¢1 Mexican Horse Thief with the 
ting at him, Maud S and Axtell 
(wn the Home Stretch, the old 
ajon the C. B. & Q. R. R. coming 
ijites Late and Some Pretty Fast 
ify Time—but the way that 
out of that Water made 
liiook like some Slow 
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of him All the Time and asking Such Foolish 
questions about Why Can’t He ete. when 
How Could He when he never saw No Water 
before All his life as Big like my Tank Full 
is. It aint his Fault he’s Seven Years Old 
and can’t Swim near as much as it is mine 
for Hatching out a Frog in the middle of 
the Arizona Desert, so it’s up to me to do 
the Best I can for him. 

One afternoon me and the Frog was sit- 
ting up on the edge of the Tank, me a 
Sploshing my Feet around in it and Dream- 
ing and him a sitting there looking at it and 
Wondering where So Much of it come from, 
when all of a sudden I saw him Cock his 
eyes sideways and look down in the water 
and I felt something hit my Foot and what 
in the blankety blue blazes do you suppose 
I saw swimming and diving around down 
there in my Tank? My OLD WATER 
BEETLE —big as life and sure as shooting, 
cross my heart and hope to die, swimming 
around under the water and diving back and 
forth just as natural as he used to in the 
creek at Taylor’s Grove back near Creston, 
Iowa, over Thirty Years ago. 

How in the Devil do you suppose he ever 
got here? Thirty years is a Long Time— 
but Creston, Iowa, is a Long Ways from 
Salome, Arizona, and he would have died 
from Thirst long before he could have 
crawled here. He aint got no wings and if 
he did have he couldn’t fly that far—and if 
he did fly that far in 30 years How could he 
find my Little Tank of water out here in the 
middle of the Desert, almost as soon as it 
was built and about as big and noticeable 
comparatively as a Fly Speck on the Moon. 
Don’t tell me there aint No God—or else 
How Come can things like this Happen? 

The very Next Day when I went up to 
the Tank to Splosh my Feet and see my 
Water Beetle again to convince myself that 
it was sure enough so and I wasn’t dream- 
ing, there was Half a Dozen Skooter Bugs 
skimming around on top of the Water just 
like they used to do thirty odd years ago 
back at Taylor’s Grove. 

What do you Know about that, some of 
you Bugologists? 

Sometimes now when things get to Look- 
ing Blue and I get to feeling Bilious under 
the Belt and a Little Yellowish between my 
Shoulder Blades and thinking Oh, what’s 
the Use, I go up to the Tank and Splosh my 
Feet around in the Water and see the 
Skooter Bugs and Watch my Water Beetle 
swimming and Diving around and then I 
say: “By Golly, Old Boy, You are Only 
a Bug, but You Never Quit—AND 
NEITHER WILL I!” 


POST 


Thirty Long Years is Many a Day—and | 
the Desert is Large—and Dry; if a Little | 
Old Bug can Find His Way—THE LEAST 
I CAN DO IS TO TRY! 


—Dick Wick Hall. 


Ephraim the Grizzly 


HIS is the tale of Ephraim, 
Ephraim the Grizzly Bear, 
He of the curving talons, 
He of. the silvered hair. 
Lord of the snow-topped ranges, 
Lord of the vales below; 
This is the tale of Ephraim 
Told in the Long Ago. 


Hot was the sun of August, 
Cool was the ferny glade; 
Ephraim, the monster Grizely, 
Lay in the cedar shade. 
Proud of his bulk and vastness, 
Proud that his limbs were strong, 
Ephraim the big and burly 
Bragged in a rumbling song: 


“Great is the might of Ephraim! 
Broad are his heavy paws, 
Huge are his brawny shoulders, 

Strong are his crunching jaws! 
Feared by the Wolf and Panther, 
Feared by the Race of Man, 

Biggest of all is Ephraim, 
Chief of the Grizzly Clan!”’ 


There, in the glow of summer, 
Poised on his vibrant wings, 
Darted the tiny Hummer, 
Swiftest of feathered things, 
Trilling in elfin laughter 
Down from the crystal sky, 
“Boast of your lordship, Ephraim, 
When you have learned to fly!”’ 


Loud on the pond the Beaver 
Smote with a slapping tail: 
“Big though you be, old Ephraim, 
What does your bulk avail? 
When,” said the craftsman Beaver, 
“When did you dream a dream? 
When did you build a wigwam? 
When did you dam a stream?”’ 


Briskly the bright-eyed Chipmunk 

Chirped from the aspen limb: 
“Big are the paws of Ephraim, 

Small are the wits of him. 

Dull as a barren mountain, 
How does he spend his time? 

Where has he digged a storehouse ? 
When did he learn to climb?” 


Perched with a green pine tassel 
Back of his coat of gray, 
Chattered the bold Camp-robber, 
Chided the roving Jay: 
“ Swiftis the stroke of Ephraim, 
Sharp are his claws — 
and still, 
What is the good of 
Ephraim? 
What can he do 
but kill?” 


Full to his height, 
the Grizzly, 
Rearing to make | 
his mark, 
Growled as he drove 
his talons 
Gashing the cedar 


bark, 
“There is the Scar 
of Ephraim 
High on the living 
tree! 
Who has the reach 
of Ephraim? 
Who is as big as 
he?” 


Such is the tale of 
Ephraim 
Told in the tents 


of Men. 
He that will boast of 
Bigness, 
What can he boast 
of, then? 
Such is the tale of 
Ephraim 
Told where the 


Klamath glides. 
They that will boast 
of Bigness, | 
Naught can they | 
boast besides! 
—A. Guiterman. 


- Made in our own factories 
Sold only through our own stores 


Style 086P 
Patent Leather 
Oxford—S$5 


Style L203 
Light Shade 
Russia Calfskin 
Lace Shoe— $5 


Hanover 


Shoe 
FIVE DOLLARS 


The sensible way to buy 


shoes is to g0 toa Hanover 
Store, select the style you 
like, and get two or three 
pairs. The total cost will 
about equal the price of 
one high-priced pair, but 
you'll get many times your 
money’s worth in long 
Write 
for illustrated catalog. 
The Hanover Shoe 
Hanover, Pa. 


wear and comfort. 


Pcisively for Men and Boys 


Hanover Shoes for Boys and Little 
Men are sturdily built of finest leather 
in a variety of styles, sizes and lasts. 
$2.50, $3 and $3.50 


Style LM863 
Little Men's Tan 
Army Grain Blucher 
Lace Shoe—$2. 
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Beauty you can live with and enyoy a lifetime without ZUOITY OFC! 


Does your furniture serve you—or make you 
aslave? Do you have to coddle it and pro- 
tect it constantly—or see its beauty vanish 
under the stress of daily wear and tear? 


You can resign that thankless job today. You 
can get rid of polishing and forget the cost 
of refinishing and repairs. You can put your 
furniture in its proper place as a charming 
background in your home—and keep it there. 


Simmons Steel Bedroom Furniture works 
this happy change for you. Built of metal, 
with wonderful baked-on finishes, every unit 


Steel Beda 


and BEDS‘ MATTRESSES: SPRINGS Built Sor Sleep 


is proof against accidents that would disfig- 
ure or wreck almost anything made of wood. 


People who appreciate the twin arts of fur- 
nishing and decoration are buying Simmons 
suites for their fine proportions and rich fin- 
ishes in—colors like Venetian blue, jade, 
warm gray, leaf green and ivory, or in faith- 
ful reproductions of walnut and mahogany. 


People of wealth are buying them. Demand- 
ing quality, comfort and lasting service, their 
money will buy no more of these than 
Simmons Furniture gives in full measure. 
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Practical folk buy, too. They can se} 
Simmons frames of steel tubing defy alt 
ing-day risks. Why the clinched and v 
joints never pull apart. Why the dus 
drawers never shrink or swell andit 


Easy tests prove to them that Simmcs 
ishes will not check, dull or lose their's 
Spilled perfume, scalding tea, steam cé 
a burning cigarette can do them no 


Eight suites, 110 pieces. If you cari! 
exactly what you want, write The Sum 
Company, 666 Lake Shore Drive, Cle 


Be sure you find thie , 
label on the bedroom o 
furniture you buy 
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deed,” growled Tom Gentry, 
‘lesk book. He rose and stalked 
j}om. He found Miss Murnane 

transcribing a speech for the 
| he said to her, ‘I’m going for 
+o inside sometime before three 
tell the gentleman waiting there 
een called away and won’t be 


'svery important, Mr. Gentry?”’ 
ig from here to the Capitol, and 
take a short stroll before lunch. 
hing doing here, and I need a 
ir. Ill be resting at the 


think you’ve been doing too 
. work lately, Mr. Gentry, if 
se me,” said Miss Murnane, 


wk must be done,” he said, 
sis shoulders with an air of resig- 
‘ty. He was ashamed of himself 
‘working a deceit on her, and he 
ternal tone to his shrewd-eyed 
aged secretary, ‘Good morning, 
ung lady.’ 
od through the tunnel to the 
e was looking in the rotunda for 
1 of his acquaintance when he 
rick coming through the main 


<eep you waiting, did I, Tom?” 
, visitor, hurrying up to him. 
told me you were waiting in the 
,. then we were going out for a 
<ing is no treat to me, Tom, 
ank you just the same. I don’t 
lking. You got business to do 
1 Go right ahead and attend to 

ll tag along and see the sights. 
je interfere with you, Tom, will 


{ What are they looking at?”’ 
re the famous Rogers bronze 
(ing scenes from the life of 


} Yorick was studying the pan- 
¢loor in imitation of a motley 
antaeeers, Tom Gentry sighted a 
table gentleman ascending the 
se. The newcomer was as big of 
‘om Gentry, but without the 
een ® athletic leanness; be- 
| masterly tailoring of his lounge 
ame write check, his fleshiness 
dent at a glance. Seeing Tom 
(xing down at him, his teeth 
mentarily under a brown mus- 
it as a hat brush, and he waved 
Ind. Tom recognized Doc Pom- 
an whom Tom was proud to 
fod fellow of wealth and leisure 
) evident connection with the 
< of Washington life and whose 
re was to do a good turn for a 


Mr. Gentry this morning?’”’ in- 

erer, clasping Tom’s hand and 
his face with friendly solicitude 
r est twinkle of foreknowledge in 
ayes. “Tn the pink of condi- 


‘on Doc,” said Tom, smiling a 
Whe. a 

€ammer?” queried Pommerer, 
nl himself to smile gravely. ‘To 
‘candid, Gentry, I was afraid 
night; I feared you’d remember 
g for some hours afterward. 
\z0od time, and that’s the main 
you know we must pay for our 
ly boy. You were in great form 
xentry.”” 

guess I made rather a fool of 


3 


aw! Whatever became of you 
lid that eccentric dance with 
| that shipping man? He was 
‘/ne than you were; he was run- 
1 the grounds and shouting for 
tisht home, eh? An old head on 
hilders! But you had a good 
hat was all I hoped for when I 
0 come with me.” 
0k had followed as the two men 
ed toward the center of the 


, ~ he said now, pulling the 
‘ve’s sleeve, “what is that fel- 
‘0 that door? Give a look, will 


|S, I see him,” said Tom snap- 
"ing away. 


THE SATURDAY 


(Continued from Page 23) 


““Who’s that?” asked Pommerer. 

‘An infernal nuisance,’”’ grumbled Tom. 
“T don’t know who he is, Doe. He’s been 
pestering me all morning.” 

“Why don’t you send him about his 
business? ”’ 

‘Well, Doe, one can’t exactly do that in 
politics, you know. I tell you I don’t know 
who or what he is, except that he’s from 
back home. Never mind him; I’ll get rid 
of him.” 

“T see. What had you in mind to kill the 
afternoon?” 

“T imagine I’ll lie down and take a nap. 
I don’t feel up to much, Doc.”’ 

“Pshaw! I'll run in on you around two 
o’clock, and if you’re not feeling right, I’ll 
guarantee to mix you a pick-up that will 
make you as good as new. I want you to 
come out with me to Middleton’s houseboat 
in the river off the Basin; Middleton told 
me to be sure to get you. Oh, by the way, 
Gentry, how do you stand on that Far 
East Commission?”’ 

“You mean the joy ride, Doc? I’m 
against that sort of thing on principle.” 

“Joy ride? I refer to the project to 
charter a ship and send a commission of 
sixty congressmen and their families on a 
four months’ cruise through the Orient. 
It will equip our representatives with first- 
hand information, and it’s certain to be an 
excellent thing for international friendship 
and trade relations. Suppose it does cost a 
half million or so—I think it is a perfectly 
wonderful idea. However, the merits of the 
thing aside, I wish you would throw it a 
vote as a favor to me. Some friends of 
mine have interested themselves in the 
plan and they asked me to speak to you.” 

“T had intended to vote against it,’’ said 
Tom slowly and troubledly. ‘It seems to 
me a sheer waste of public funds. How- 
ever, Doe, if you make it a favor ——” 

“‘T was reading about that business in the 
paper last week,’’ said Joe Yorick from the 
background. “The paper said they will 
keep tabs on the congressmen who voted 
for that grab and print their names, and I 
says to myself, ‘You will not have to keep 
tabs on Tom Gentry, because he will knock 
that scheme into a cocked hat!’ Say, Tom, 
I remembered what you said about econ- 
omy and cutting down taxes, and that 
paper handed me a laugh. Say, Tom, I 
could just see you before me, shaking your 
fists and hollering, ‘The time has come, 
citizens, to stop this criminal waste of 
money out of the American people’s pocket, 
and if you send me to Washington I’ll stop 
it!’ Hey, Tom?” 

“My car’s in the street,”’ said Pommerer 
impatiently. ‘‘Let’s go down and take a 
ride about and talk this matter out in 
peace.” 

“T’m afraid it’s no use, Doc,” said the 
representative pleadingly as they walked 
toward the door. ‘“‘I'hat loud-mouthed 
fellow put the thing as most people will see 
it. It will get the newspapers after us, and 
besides it’s a very bad time to throw good 
money away. Don’t you think so your- 
self?” 

“T’m not pressing you, Gentry,” said 
Pommerer with a trace of stiffness. “I put 
the matter on the plane of friendship. I’m 
going over to a conference with the people 
interested now, and I had expected to be 
able to vouch for you. I shall be very glad 
to have you ride with me.” 

Tom walked beside him in silence. He 
did not wish to disoblige so excellent a fel- 
low as Doc Pommerer, and he was sure that 
he could have promised to vote as re- 
quested if his thoughts had been permitted 
to dwell undisturbedly upon the beauty and 
obligation of friendship. He ecculd have 
dismissed his scruples as mere ungenerous 
faultfinding if that confounded fellow had 
kept quiet. 

“What do you want now?” he demanded 
brusquely. 

Joe Yorick had pulled his sleeve again as 
he was crossing the threshold of the Capitol. 

“Excuse me, Tom, but we got to protect 
public property. Just look at that door 
there and see if anything is missing off it, 
will you?” beh 

“Certainly there’s something missing, 
Yorick,”’ said the representative, pointing 
at the panel which was supposed to show 
Columbus in chains. ‘Don’t you see the 
chains are gone? Some souvenir hunter 
pulled them off and stole them.” 

“Just what I thought,’’ exclaimed Joe 
Yorick. ‘You wait right here.” 


EVENING POST 


JOE YORICK STRIVES TO PLEASE 


He hurried off in pursuit of a group of 
sight-seers. 

“‘Now’s your chance,’ said Doc Pom- 
merer. ‘‘Let’s slip into the car and we'll be 
away when he comes back.”’ They walked 
quickly down the Capitol steps and entered 
Pommerer’s closed car. 

“Of course, I had counted on you, Gen- 
try,” said Pommerer, ‘‘but don’t let me 
persuade you to do anything you think 
inadvisable. Will you smoke? The cigar 
lighter is there under your hand.” He was 
busy with his levers. 

“You know I’d be only too glad to do it 
for you, Doe,” said Tom Gentry loyally. 
““My feeling in the matter may be only a 
prejudice.” 

“It is, depend on it, Gentry. You'll per- 
ceive that, if you consider the thing in a 
businesslike way. Isn’t it your experience, 
Gentry, that if you wish to do business with 
a man, the thing to do is to make him your 
friend? Unless your mind is closed, Gentry, 
I should like to have you wait for me until 
two o’clock, and we'll go out to Middle- 
ton’s and sit around a table and have a 
sensible talk.” 

“Stop a moment, Doc,” said Tom Gen- 
try, looking through the window. ‘They 
seem to want us.” 

A uniformed attendant was running 
down the Capitol steps. Pommerer drew 
the car to the curb and opened the door to 
permit the man to deliver his evidently 
urgent message. 

‘“*You’re wanted up above, congressman.” 

“What for?” 

“T don’t rightly know, sir, but the cap- 
tain told me to hurry down and catch you. 
It’s something very important, sir, I think, 
because I heard them talking about taking 
the matter up with the Secretary of State, 
and they’re excited.” 

Tom Gentry descended from the ear. 

“You’d better not wait for me, Doc,” he 
said. “‘They’ve been expecting Japan’s 
answer to our note on that Mexican inci- 
dent, and I dare say it has just come 
through. See you again, Doc.” 

He climbed the steps hurriedly and re- 
entered the rotunda. 

“‘Here’s the congressman now,” said 
someone; and Tom Gentry was set upon at 
once by a dignified old gentleman whose 
eyes blazed with anger and whose white 
goatee quivered. ‘‘What is this absurd ac- 


cusation you bring against me, sir?’’ cried . 


the old gentleman. He was in the van of a 
party of ladies and gentlemen who were 
leveling hostile looks at the representative, 

““T have accused you of nothing, sir,” 
said Tom Gentry. 

“Now, Tom,” protested Joe Yorick dog- 
gedly, making his way forward, “didn’t you 
say this old party here took the chains off 
Columbus? I pointed him out to you when 
he was monkeying with the door and pull- 
ing at it, and then we went and looked to 
see what he was up to, and you said the 
chains were gone. You saw him taking 
them, didn’t you, Tom? Injuring public 
property, I call it.” 

“Certainly not,” said Tom Gentry. ‘I 
did not see the gentleman take anything.” 

“What Mr. Wilmot was doing, congress- 
man,”’ said the attendant who was guiding 
the party, “was shaking hands with Colum- 
bus. You know the custom, congressman. 
And as far as the chains are concerned, 
they were stolen years ago, and you must 
know that too.” 

“Mr. Wilmot,” said Tom Gentry ear- 
nestly, “I am extremely sorry if I have 
caused you any inconvenience, and I as- 
sure you that nothing was further from my 
thought. I implore you not to hold me 
responsible for anything this person here 
may say or do, and I assure you that he 
has annoyed me more than he has annoyed 
you.” 

“You are sorry now, sir,” said the old 
gentleman, refusing to cool off so quickly. 
“Let me tell you that you will be sorrier 
yet, and I shall not permit you to drop this 
affair. Let me tell you, sir, that my wife’s 
cousin is the Third Assistant Secretary of 
State, and I shall take this matter up with 
him in a most serious way. You have not 
heard the last of it, sir!’’ He turned upon 
a lady who had been whispering to him and 
cried petulantly, ‘‘Now, my dear, do let 
me manage this thing! No, I shall not let 
it drop, I tell you, Julia. Why, the very 
idea of os 

The lady kept his attention and drew him 
away and the party retreated slowly out of 
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Letters that 
tell the 
story 


Se “There are many shaving 
_“wGF —creamsonthemarket but I never 
uy he ‘y  found one which has the soapi- 


* ness and lather-producing prop- 
erties embodied in Williams.” 
Mr. C.—Wrentham, Mass. 


* xe * 


“On arecent trip to Bermuda 
I found many complaining be- 
cause they could not shave with 
hard water. I had my tube of 
Williams along and it worked 
just as well as if I were home. No 
trouble at all, and it produced 


: the same amount of lather.” 
Mr. K.—North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
* * x 


“After using Williams for 


hs \ some time I can say without 
> hesitation that it is the finest 
_ ans —,.. Shaving cream I have ever tried. 
PS et It softens the beard, allays irri- 
(oF tation and leaves the face soft, 


we’ “ /\\_ silky and refreshed, and not with 
“~~ -~; that dried-up, starchy feeling I 
have experienced with others.” 

Mr. B.—Hendersonville, N. C. 


* * * 


“To satisfy my own curi- 

osity, I decided to see how long 

a tube of Williams Shaving 

aie Cream would last. Shaving 

) every day a beard of more than 

f) average stiffness, I took my 

first shave from the tube on 

February 1, 1923, and the last 

on October 6—a period of 248 

days, representing the same 

number of shaves. The result 

was in every way satisfactory 

and I satisfied myself as to the 

superior Jasting qualities of 
Williams.” ; 

Mr. W.—New York, N. Y. 


* * * 


“T tolda friend about your shav- 
ing cream with the ‘Unlosable 
Top for Losable Tempers’ and 
V believe me, before dinner we went 
' down to Wright’s Drug Store 
where he purchased a tube of 
what I consider the best shaving 
cream manufactured.” 

Mr. H.—Philadelphia 


Williams 


Shaving Cream 
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scientific after-shaving preparation. For 
free trial bottle write Dept. 112-A. 


A QUA VELVA is our newest triumph —a 
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Before you pour 


Alcohol 


in your radiator 
stop all leaks and 


prevent others/ 


@ 
Doit Yourself, 75¢ 
Warner Liquid Solder will make 
any car’s water system leak proof. 
Use it NOW! Don’t wait until the 
leaks start. Simply pour in your car’s 
radiator. As harmless as water. Posi- 
tively stops leaks instantly, prevents 
rust and removes the scale that causes 
leaks. Will not clog the cooling sys- 
tem or injure the engine in any way. 


Guaranteed 


to work just as quickly, effectively 
and harmlessly, with alcohol or any 
other anti-freeze solution. Order 


Warner Liquid Solder at once. You 
can’t get the complete and perma- 
nent results it gives from any substi- 
tute. If your dealer cannot supply 
you—use coupon. 
Not Satisfied. 


Money Back If 


1, 


Ml 


—————— OE ES 


WARNER-PATTERSON CoO. 

914 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Enclosed find seventy-five cents. Please send 
me one can of Warner Liquid Solder. 
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earshot, leaving Tom Gentry and Joe 
Yorick in possession of the field. 

“‘Ha-ha!” laughed Joe Yorick. 

“Does this amuse you?” asked Tom 
Gentry fiercely. < 

“Did you hear what that old party said 
about the Secretary of State?’ chuckled 
Joe Yorick. “‘Threatening you, he was, 
Tom. Say, he don’t know that you don’t 
give a hoot for the whole blamed cabinet 
when you're doing your duty, hey, Tom? 
He reminded me of that speech you made 
on Columbus Day in the Star Theater, 
when you said, ‘If you send me to Wash- 
ington, I will pursue that corrupt gang 
without fear and favor and even if the trail 
leads into the White House itself!’ Well, 
naturally, Tom, you not being afraid of the 
President, it hands me a laugh to hear this 
old party talking about his cousin. Say, 
Tom, when I tell the bunch about this they 
are going to laugh themselves sick. They 
know you, Tom, hey?” 

“T imagine they do,” said Tom Gentry. 

He eyed the round-shouldered and heavy- 
stepping little man and considered ways to 
shake him off without offending through 
him a voting group of unknown size. 

“Say, Tom,” said Joe Yorick, ‘how far 
is it to Washington’s Monument?” 

“About a mile and a half.” 

“As far as that? That is along walk, but 
I ought to go and see it, oughtn’t I, Tom? 
Don’t let me interrupt your plans, Tom; 
I will go wherever you go.” 

“You must see the monument by all 
means,” said Tom Gentry. ‘“‘You should 
spend the rest of the day there, Yorick. 
I’m going for a brisk constitutional myself, 
and I wish you could come, but I know it 
would be too much for you. You'll be able 
to walk to the monument, though, if you 
take it gently. Let’s go.” 

He strode down the steps and along the 
curving walk that led to B Street North- 
west; he expanded his big chest and flexed 
the muscles of his shoulders as he walked. 
Joe Yorick trudged faithfully along, but 
said, ‘Don’t walk so fast, Tom. You know 
you’re a young fellow.” 

“Nonsense!” said Tom Gentry sturdily. 
“You're going to enjoy this, Yorick. Step 
out!”’ 

He was doing about four miles an hour 
as he rounded the corner into Pennsylvania 
Avenue. Joe Yorick had fallen a dozen 
paces behind, but was evidently too hard- 
pressed to renew his request for an easier 
pace. An unlucky encounter with an ef- 
fusive acquaintance caused Tom to halt 
while Joe Yorick overhauled him, and the 
two pedestrians were abreast when they 
turned from Louisiana Avenue into B Street 
Northwest again. 

“These street names get a fellow all 
mixed up,” gasped Joe Yorick as the soar- 
ing white shaft of the monument appeared 
before them. ‘It just goes to show what 
people get when they do not use brains, 
but you know how streets are named in a 
regular city, Tom. Why don’t you intro- 
duce a bill in Congress to change the 
names of these streets to First Street and 
Second Street and Third Street, and First 
Avenue and Second Avenue and Third 
Avenue, like they are in New York? I bet 
a man can’t step out in this city to buy a 
cigar without studying up his geography, 
and if he lives on B Street he cannot go 
home until he can box the compass. So 
that is Washington’s Monument! Well, 
Tom, I will say it is almost as big as the 
Obelisk in Central Park.” 

“There’s no comparison in size between 
the two at all.” 

“Get out! Is the Obelisk as big as all 
that? Well, that just goes to show that a 
man never really appreciates New York 
until he sees other places. I must have an- 
other look at the Obelisk when I get back. 
So that is where George Washington is 
buried, hey? What are all those people 
waiting for?” : 

“They are waiting for the elevator to 
take them up to the top.” 

“Yeah? What is the idea of burying 
Washington on top? That is a new one on 
me. You certainly have to travel to see 
things. Look, Tom, there’s steps. Ain’t 
the people allowed to walk up? Let’s walk 
up, and not wait, Tom.” 

“Certainly,”’ said Tom, with sober face, 
and he strode toward the stairway. As they 
began the staggering ascent, Joe Yorick 
initiated a monotonous mumbling which he 
continued without let-up. 

“What are you saying, Yorick?”’ 

“Hight, nine, ten, eleven, twelve,” said 
Joe Yorick, keeping his gaze on the steps and 
motioning that he was not to be distracted. 


They plodded upward. They passed 
groups of leg-weary people who were walk- 
ing down to view the divers memorial 
stones built into the walls of the monu- 
ment. Tom had time and inclination to 
stop and to study these stones, and to pore 
over the inscriptions in Chinese and in 
Welsh and to puzzle out the names of patri- 
otic societies long since gone and forgotten. 
Joe Yorick looked neither to the right nor to 
the left, but continued with downcast eyes 
his rising count. 

“One hundred!”’ he shouted, and drew 
a deep breath. He seemed to be making 
heavy going of it. 

“We'll have to go a little faster, Yorick,” 
said Tom, smiling with cold cruelty. 

He climbed faster. The calves of his 
legs were beginning to make themselves 
felt, but he was cheered by the reflection 
that Joe Yorick must soon crack under the 
incessant effort. He spurted and rounded 
a turn, dropping Joe Yorick from sight. 
The sweat started out on him, but he 
plodded on grimly for the sake of winning 
free. The slither of Joe Yorick’s feet died 
away behind him and he believed his fol- 
lower had given up the exhausting grind. 
He was somewhat surprised when a hoarse 
whisper reached him from far down the 
unending staircase, “‘Tom! Hey, you, 
Tom!” 

“What is it?” he called. 

“Tom,” said the invisible Joe Yorick, 
“are you sure this is the same building? I 
have counted up to five hundred, Tom, and 
I just notice this stairs goes in circles. I 
think we are lost, Tom.” 

The news that Joe Yorick was losing 
heart was encouraging. Tom was twenty- 
seven and athletic, but he had permitted 
himself to go soft during the past several 
months. He felt that he was atoning for his 
carelessness, and he held himself to the task 
he had set, though his legs grew steadily 
heavier and his heart pumped more quickly. 
He stopped to view every inset stone now; 
he was sitting below one and dabbing at 
his forehead when Joe Yorick came upon 
him around a turn. 

“Seven hundred and twenty-five,” mum- 
bled Joe Yorick, climbing like a piece of 
machinery. “Is that you, Tom?” 

“Say, Yorick,” said Tom, “are you on 
the level about wanting to walk up?” 

“Tt is certainly a long ways,” said the 
little man. “ Maybe we had better go back 
and take the elevator. Whatever you say, 
mom... 

“Then we’ll go ahead,” growled Tom 
resolutely. He rose to his feet and began 
the climb again. 

“Twenty-six, twenty-seven, 
eight,”’ chanted Joe Yorick. 

They reached their goal at last, with Tom 
Gentry still in the lead. He had drawn on 
his last reserve to keep in front, and he 
slumped down onto a bench and sat with 
heaving chest and aching legs and listened 
to Joe Yorick mumbling, “Eight hundred 
and ninety, ninety-one, ninety-two, ninety- 
three, ninety-four, ninety-five!” 

He sank down beside Tom with evident 
relief. 

“Hight hundred and ninety-five steps, 
Tom,” he said, weary but triumphant. 

“Wight hundred and ninety-eight,” said 
the officer in charge of the observatory 
floor, correcting him. 

“Did you walk up?” asked Joe Yorick. 

“Tndeed, not. But I’ve walked down and 
I know how many steps there are.” 

“Do you claim there are more steps 
going down than there are coming up?” 
demanded Joe Yorick argumentatively. 

“Of course not.” 

“You certainly did, and the congressman 
here heard you. I just counted the steps 
coming up, and you said there were more 
going down. Well, my argument is, it don’t 
stand to reason, and I will leave it to Con- 
pe Gentry here. What do you say, 

m ” 


twenty- 


“Of all the fool arguments,”’ sighed the 
congressman. “Is it possible that you are 
not sure there are as many steps going up 
as going down?” 

“Me?” breathed Joe Yorick aggrievedly. 
“Not at all, Tom. That is just what I 
claim. It is this party here who claims 
there are more steps walking down than 
there are walking up, and what I am saying 
is he don’t know what he is talking about 
because he never walked up and counted 
them. Why, Tom, how could there be 
more?”’ 

“Pardon me,” said a visitor politely, 
looking from Joe Yorick to Tom Gentry, 
“you are talking about some feature of the 
monument, are you not? I have served in 


December, 


an advisory capacity with the Se 
Commission, and I believe I a; 
familiar with the structure. ¢ 
you?” 

“What we are arguing about,’ 
Joe Yorick, “is whether there 
steps in this building going q 
there are going up. What I cla 
there are just the same numb, 
stands to reason.” 

The visitor blinked and stare 
prey: H 

“The gentleman is a congreg 
heard you aright?” - -. 

“One of the best,” said Ji 
proudly. “This is Congressma) 
Jefferson Gentry, mister.” 

“Good heavens!”’ breathed t] 
moving away. 

He returned to his party and 
them, and they looked at Tor 
curiously. He strove to appear uw 
of their scrutiny, but it annoyed 
he rose and strode to the eley; 
Yorick followed him into the ear 
close to him, looking up worship 
his face as the car descended. 

“You look hot, Tom,” he sai 
till we get downstairs and I w 
both a nice drink. Hey, Tom?” 

A lunch wagon attached to ; 
donkey and presided over by a pip 
colored woman was stopped besi¢ 
story structure wherein tourists ' 
their turn in the monument’s eley 
ing the appetite in the eyes of the 
ing Joe Yorick, the colored woma 
the donkey’s blanket from vad 
playing the erstwhile shielded w 
slices and segments of coconut { 
water and ready-cut pies and 4 
Several government clerks 
to snatch their noonday meal ar 
for pleasure what they could o 
hour the Government allowed 
noon. 

“What are you got for a 


lady?’’ asked Joe Yorick. “ 
Tom!” i 

“Sass?” suggested the pro 

“Make it two,” said Joe Yc 
took the five-cent bottles of s; 
and pulled at the corks. As they 
come under his fingers, he wo 
with his teeth; he broke the cor 
after the other. ‘‘Got a corkser 

“‘Ain’t got none,” she said, re 
a bottle. 

She tried to push down the cory 
forefinger, and then she tried hei 
ger, but that one, too, would n> 
the small neck of the bottle. 

“Let me,” said Joe Yorick, 
the bottle. 

His fingers proved also too mai 
he went quartering about in 
stick or a nail, exhorting Tom 1% 
to restrain his thirst. He tp 


. 
i¢ 


the wagon a little negro lad play 
dust, and he bent down and re: 
tendering the bottle to the chi 
in that cork with your finger, 


The child pushed the cork ¢ 
liquid as requested, and Je 
snatched the bottle from him an 
it to the watching Tom G 
behind him the little fellow su 
denly sweetened finger. 

“There you are, Tom,” s 
hospitably. ‘“‘Ice-cold!” 

“T don’t think I care for am 
whose thirst had been effect 
by what he had seen. 

“Go ahead,” Joe Yoric 
“Here’s mine, Tom. You 
me. It’s all paid for, so you m 
enjoy it, Tom. Take it, Tom, 2 
you a nice sandwich.” 

Tom took the bottle, 
Yorick was returning to 
quickly to a receptacle for 1 
and dropped the bottle into it 


but it was not missed by thi 
under the cart. It seemed to 
he had been unfairly treated in 
given a bottle of sarsaparilla a 
ing it snatched from him, ant 
out and set up a loud wailing. 
““What’s the trouble, child 
female clerk. : 
“That big man yonder got n 
“Oh, go on,” she said good- 
sizing up Tom Gentry at a 
didn’t take your sass, child.” 
“He did too,” wept the child. 
done hid it in that ba’el. I seen | 
“Nonsense!” said Tom 
(Continued on P. 
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Introducing 
“Inez from Hollywood” 


RE movie stars regular 
folks? Are their lives 
all tinsel; always artificial? 
You won't think so after you 
see ‘“‘Inez from Hollywood,” 
Sam Rork’s new photoplay. 
It is a sincere and human 
| drama of studioland and an 
actress whose real self is a 
strange contrast to her care- 
fully manufactured reputa- 
tion as ‘‘Holly- 
wood’s heartless 
heartbreaker.”’ 
You'll like Anna 
Q. Nilsson (left) 
as the vivacious 
Inez. In fact you 
wn may even love her. 
And confidentially, 
you won't be alone 
if you do. 

Lewis Stone and 
Mary Astor are 

other principals. 


Below— 
: Inez comes to save 
ail her sister—at any 


cost. 


Jiinnocent of 
ll nd its ways, 
gifts from 
ino had once 
ie gifts. 


It is Fay’s wedding 
day—but she can 
never be known as 
the sister of “Inez 
from Hollywood.” 


Miss Moore’s Greatest Role 


HANKS to Edna Ferber, 

Colleen Moore has_ her 
most wonderful role in ‘‘So 
Big.”” And thanks to Miss 
Moore herself, Selina Peake, 
the central figure of Miss 
Ferber’s popular 
novel, will be remem- 
bered as one of the 
most real, vivid, and 
sympathetic screen 
ciranacLecsmOt sedi 
time. 

In the oval on the 
left is Colleen as the 
banged-haired, lace- 
collared belle of yes- 


teryear. In strange A Drama Filmed on Top of the World 


contrast is the scene 


on the right. The O make “Frivolous Sal’’ J. K. McDonald took his entire 

piquant little school- company to Mount Rainier, Washington, there to photo- 

ma’am of ten years graph the scenes that make this picture one of the most un- 

past has become a usual of the year. It is a gripping story of a mining town 

battered, strained soul with America’s ‘most gorgeous scenery in the 

fighting for her boy. background. « 
“So Big”’ will be in Ben Alexander, Mae Busch and Eugene O’Brien 

many theatres during have leading roles in the picture. You will find Fes. 

and immediately after one of your biggest thrills in the fight in an aerial pA Pc TURES 

Christmas week. tram-car high over a deep gorge. Sos 
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Give Him Comfort 
Box ” AN 


WIDE-WEB 


GARTER 
“‘ewide for comfort’’ 


Give him Pioneer-Brighton 
Wide-Webs and you will give 
him comfort for many months. 
Practical little gifts chuck full 
of the personal comfort so dear 
to a man’s heart. 


And there are Brighton Wide- 
Webs with gold plated mount- 
ings for dress wear, Brighton 
Wide-Webs especially built for 
wool socks, Brighton Wide- 
Web Golf Garters and Brighton 
Wide-Webs for daily use. 


You will find Brighton Wide-Webs 
at the better men’s wear counters 
everywhere—attractively packaged 
Jt for the holidays. And along with 
them you will see Pioneer Wide 
Belts, and Pioneer Suspenders—all 
boxed appropriately for the season. 


Brighton elastic is devised for comfort. 
A special curing process gives remark- 
able ease—absolutely no binding; even 
the most tender legs won’t feel Brighton 
Wide-Webs. And each strand is 
wrapped with soft yarn to guard against 
the deadening effects of perspiration and 
thereby insure double wear. 


Single Grip 


Double Grip 
35c and up 50c and up >» ‘ } 
J 


PIONEER SUSPENDER COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


For 47 Years Manufacturers of 


Pioneer Suspenders Pioneer Belts 
Pioneer-Brighton Garters 
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(Continued from Page 54) 

The little fellow ran to the barrel and 
threw up ragged papers. 

“Here ’tis, ma’am!’’ he cried, bringing 
up the bottle. 

“T saw him hide it, Carrie,”’ said another 
female clerk. 

“Of all things!”’ said the first female, sur- 
veying Tom Gentry with contempt. ‘‘The 
idea of a man like you taking a bottle of 
sass from a little colored boy!” 

“Took what?” asked Joe Yorick, re- 
turning with sandwiches. “Get out, lady! 
Why, say, this is Congressman Gentry. 
What would he want to be taking this boy’s 
bottle of sass for? He got a bottle of his 
own. Ain’t you, Tom?” 

The representative paled with vexation, 
seeing himself thrust once again into a 
ridiculous situation by the officious Joe 
Yorick. He turned on his heel and strode 
away. Joe Yorick would not desert him, 
least of all now when his hero was in a diffi- 
culty; he followed after him manfully, 
turning from time to time to menace pur- 
suers. 

“How about taking in the Lincoln Me- 
morial, Tom?” he suggested, pointing off 
to the left at the stately temple wherein the 
memory of the great President is enshrined. 

“You may take in anything you darned 
well please, Yorick,” said Tom Gentry. He 
clenched his teeth and strode straight ahead 
on Virginia Avenue. 

“Well, I might not have a chance to see 
you again for a long time, Tom,” said the 
little man, noting with obvious perplexity 
that his hero was in a very bad temper. ‘‘I 
will walk along with you, Tom.” 

Tom Gentry looked aside at him with 
sharp resentment. Tom was just-minded, 
and he could not self-respectingly flare out 
at Joe Yorick and send him to the devil; he 
had created this little man and put words 
into his mouth. And his combativeness had 
been aroused; he would not flee so con- 
temptible an adversary by hailing a taxi- 
cab and leaving him at the gutter edge. 

“Y’m for walking, Yorick,’’ he said. 
“‘Stop when you’re tired.” 

“TI was tired of it long ago, believe me, 
Tom,” said Joe Yorick. 

But he trudged along at Tom’s elbow to 
New Hampshire Avenue, where Tom 
turned to the right and again to the left, 
following Pennsylvania Avenue out toward 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. Tom 
struck into the tree-shaded path along the 
bank of the picturesque waterway. The 
exercise cleared his head and restored his 
good humor, but it did not reconcile him to 
the company of Joe Yorick. He waved 
cheerfully to the voyagers who were tray- 
eling on the boats of the Canal Towage 
Company from Cumberland to Washing- 
ton, but his replies to the comments of his 
companion were yes and no. He vouch- 
safed no word of explanation when he left 
the canal and started the three-mile hike 
that brought them to the National Zoélog- 
ical Park. They had covered nine miles. 

Something had been puzzling Joe Yorick. 
His face lightened with understanding when 
he saw the park before them, but it dark- 
ened again when Tom continued his un- 
remitting stride. 

“Tom,” he said with hesitation, ‘‘ could 
I ask you a question? No offense, you 
know. Don’t any cars run out here?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Well, why don’t we take a car where we 
are going, Tom? I got money.” 

“Don’t want to. Walking for pleasure.” 

‘Pleasure,’ repeated Joe Y orick thought- 
fully. And after an interval he said in a low 
voice, ‘‘ Does this for pleasure.”’ 

As they emerged from the park on the 
northerly side he said plaintively, “‘Tom, 
this is certainly wonderful sport and I am 
having a great time, but hadn’t we better 
sit down ‘and rest? My shoe hurts me, 
Tom.” 

“Don’t let me take you any farther, 
Yorick,” said Tom, swinging right along. 
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The pace was telling on him and he had 
had all the walking he needed, but he was 
sure that Joe Yorick would crack shortly. 
The little man’s endurance surprised him, 
but did not disturb him. Tom valued him- 
self on his physical prowess and was confi- 
dent that he could walk down a succession 
of Joe Yoricks. The thing had come to be 
a contest. He had planned lightly to rid 
himself of his affliction by walking him off 
his feet and his pride would not permit him 
to change his method now. He strode along 
Irving Street at the regulation one hundred 
and twenty steps to the minute, skirted the 
United States Soldiers’ Home and Howard 
University, and turned at four o’clock in 
the afternoon into the straightaway along 
North Capitol Street. Two miles away, the 
vast and shining building after which the 
street was named closed the vista. Those 
two miles were the last of seventeen and 
they would be the hardest. Tom strove 
fiercely to increase his pace, though his long 
and muscular legs were complaining in 
every muscle and sinew. 

“Hold your horses, congressman!”’ cried 
a voice as he was passing the City Post 
Office on Massachusetts Avenue. “‘ What’s 
your rush?” 

Tom stopped and shook hands with the 
gentleman who had accosted him. It was 
Otto Ranzenhofer, an auctioneer by profes- 
sion and a member in good standing of the 
Tammany district club to which Tom owed 
his rise in politics. 

“Been taking a stroll,’’ said Tom. 

“So was Sherman,” said Ranzenhofer, 
glancing from Tom’s inflamed face to his 
dust-coated shoes. “‘Been hunting you all 
over, Tom, and it’s so late now we got to 
move quick. 

“There’s a business men’s delegation from 
the Eskimo Club waiting over at the hotel, 
and we want you to take us over to see the 
Postmaster-General.”’ 

“About what?”’ 

“About making me postmaster of New 
York. Didn’t Jimmy write you we were 
coming? I saw the leader at the club yester- 
day and he said he was writing you and 
telling you what to do.” 

“Who’s telling Tom what to do?” put in 
Joe Yorick at his side. 

“So you want to be postmaster, do you, 
Otto?” said Tom. “What do you know 
about being postmaster?”’ 

“What do you know about being con- 
gressman?’’ said Ranzenhofer comfortably. 
“T want to be, and Jimmy Clahan wants 
me to be, and I guess what Jimmy Clahan 
wants is good enough for you and me, isn’t 
it? So come on over to the hotel, Tom, and 
take the delegation around to the Post- 
master-General and introduce us.” 

; “ Ha-hal” laughed Joe Yorick. ‘‘That’s 
rich!” 

““Who’s your friend, Tom?” asked Ran- 
zenhofer, glancing at Joe Yorick with 
heavy-lidded eyes. 

“Say, mister,’’ said Joe Yorick amicably, 
“you are got my friend Tom dead wrong. 
He don’t wear any man’s collar, Tom don’t, 
and no political boss can dictate to him. 
He yields to no man, Tom don’t. Tom’s 
backing Mr. Morley, the first assistant 
that’s been thirty years in the department, 
and you go back and tell Jimmy Clahan, 
and that’s my advice to you.” 

“Yorick,”’ said Tom furiously, “you go 
along about your business. If you follow 
me another step I’ll call an officer and give 
you in charge.” 

He took Ranzenhofer’s arm and walked 
quickly away. 

“Now, Otto,’ he said persuasively, 
“don’t you think it’s a bit too much to ask 
the Postmaster-General to appoint you? 
You don’t understand the work of the de- 
partment, Otto. From all that I hear, 
there’s a strong public sentiment in favor 
of this man Morley. When even a fellow 
like that one back there knows about it, you 
can imagine how sharply intelligent people 
are watching this appointment. So, all in 


be for the best —— 
“Hello!” grunted Ranzenhofe 
into Tom’s face with disagreeah| 
“What kind of talk is this, Tom 
and declare yourself; are you b 
the organization?” 
“Not at all,” said Tom n 
“Then don’t talk tommyr 
self together, man. The del 
ing at the hotel and we exp 
there as soon as you can we 
an appointment? Very well.’ 
_ The candidate for the Ney 
mastership stalked away in a 
Yorick sidled up to Tom Gent 
“Not mad, are you, Tom?” 
deringly. : 
“Keep away from me, Yori 
- “Please, Tom,” said Joe Yo 
sideways and stumbling over his 
“say you are not mad with me_ 
leave you like this, Tom. I got toy 
five-o’clock train back to New } 
I got something else to do for thee 
hour; but I cannot leave youlikett, 
“Look here, Yorick,” said TorG 
turning on him, “what in thund|, 
mean by hanging onto me all da‘ 
was never so annoyed in my life,’ 
“Why, Tom,” said Joe Yok 
drooping mouth, “I was trying {; 
friend out of you, Tom. That’s w; 
around with you, Tom. Didi 
didn’t you want me to?” 
“Yorick,” said his traveling ¢ 
bitterly, ‘‘if you have not made He 
me by now, I can tell you you 1 
Allright! Great guns! I’m your fx 
if you follow me another single st | 
be responsible.” | 
“Thanks, Tom,” said Joe \Wi 
lievedly. ‘You had me worried 
ute, Tom, because you are the tf 


Co 


I got in Washington, and, thinkl, 
stick by Tom Gentry if I got to gi 
my uppers. Tom, you are cia 
walker, and you ought to be int’ ¢ 
ment. Well, Tom, old friend, if a 
you friend, will you do me a fior 
over to the Veterans’ Bureau, 
find out why some smart Aleck 
my boy’s compensation. Natur 
not ask you right away, as you 
that was all I came for, and 
come to visit with you like yc 
I would not bother you even nt 
you are the only congressman 
as I moved over to Jersey this 
haven’t got acquainted over 
“Do you mean to tell me, 3 
the representative loudly, — 
haven’t even got a vote in my 
“You are a great joker, Tom, 
Yorick, chuckling. ‘What do 
about votes, hey, Tom? Well, 
papers, if you will take the 
have time, if I hurry, to go 
ington’s Monument and ¥ 
steps again. Iam not a man tok 
and this time I will count careft 
who is right. They close the m 
half-past four, don’t they?” 
‘Did I hear you say,” said T 
slowly, “‘that you are going to 
the top of the Washington 
again? Good Lord, man, what 
fernal machine are you?” e 
“There you go again,” said 
indulgently. ‘‘Don’t you remer 
we shook hands that night yo 
my business and I said I was 
Sure you do! Fifth grade 2 
Tom, and that is why walking | 
to me; but I enjoyed that w 
Tom, and don’t you think I 
are certainly full of fun, andt 
have a good laugh when I t 
you took me out for a walk. H 
“T give up,” said Tom Gent 
me the papers.” 
“Good-by, Tom, old friend 
Yorick, running for a street 
chusetts Avenue. 
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erry Christmas 


A favorite Christmas gift—the Sampler. 
Now furnished in a bright holiday wrap with the greeting 
“Merry Christmas” and the story of the Yule-tide festival done 
in cross-stitch. The Sampler, made up of assortments of ten 
favorite kinds of Whitman’s chocolates and confections, is the package 
that just suits the taste of nearly everybody. 

Select a Sampler, a Merry Christmas Sampler, for those people on 
your list that would enjoy one, and a fair part of your Christmas 
shopping will be done. Whether you give a five pound, or a seventeen 
ounce Sampler, or an in-between size, your gift will be appreciated. 

There’s a Whitman package that gratifies every candy taste, and 
everyone wants the candy they personally like at Christmas time. 
Place your Christmas candy order with the Whitman agent who serves 
your neighborhood—usually the leading drug store. He gets his candy 
direct from Whitman’s. Examine the varied line of useful and beau- 
tiful boxes and baskets for holiday gifts of Whitman’s. 

To make easy the choice of candy that suits, write us for the 
illustrated booklet “On Choosing Chocolates.” 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


THE SAMPLER—Choco- 
lates and confections in 
America’s most famous 

candy package. 


NUTS CHOCOLATE 
COVERED —Whole nut 
meats, heavily coated. 
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PLEASURE ISLAND— 

Chocolates in a package 

suggestive of romance and 
adventure. 


OLD TIME FAVORITES— 
A thoughtful gift to recall 
Auld Lang Syne. 


WONDERBOX>— Selected 
barley sugar shapes and plain 
chocolate for children. 


ee STANDARD CHOCOLATES— 


Famous since 1842. 
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3 Make 
the boy happy 


with a Da-cote sled 


HAT?’S the matter with last 
year’s sled? Not a blessed 
thing —if you go over it with bright 
red Da-cote Enamel. Next tackle 
the wheelbarrow or the old metal 
bed or that kitchen cabinet that is 
saying good-bye to its factory finish. 
The veriest novice can flow Da-cote 
on a shabby surface and get fine re- 
sults. What you paint today will be 
dry tomorrow—and willlooklike new. 
There’s much virtue in a can of 
Da-cote Enamel. . New things pop 
up like magic under its rejuvenating 
touch. 


Partial List of Da-cote Uses: 


Machinery and tools 
Benches 


Toys 
Hat-racks 
Sleighs and sleds 
Andirons 

Ladders 


Safes 
Water hydrants 
Flag poles 


Start a Da-cote campaign. Twice as much 
fun as buying new things. Send for hand- 
somely illustrated Da-cote booklet of 
Da-cote uses—‘‘Doing Things With 
Da-cote.’’ Get ready now—get Da-cote 
at the paint or hardware store. Black and 
white and ten standard colors, remember. 


‘curface and 
aa woe all’ - Cing ¥Veninh 


Murphy Varnish Company 


st 


€ = AA CHICAGO 

\ ORC. Je 

SAN FRANCISCO 
CALIF. 


NEWARK 
N. J. 


MONTREAL 
CANADA 
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thrown one of those priceless coverlets made 
of the separate breasts of a multitude of 
eider ducks, so fine and dense and soft as to 
be in texture between fur and feathers. On 
the stained, discolored wall hung a mirror 
of bombé glass in a Florentine frame. 

“My word!”’ Allaire whispered. ‘“‘This 
room alone would assay at about a hundred 
thousand dollars.” 

“Don’t tell me that this old carpet is 
Aubusson,” I said. 

“Tt is, though. That rare early rose, if 
you were to put a vacuum cleaner on it! 
Only a connoisseur could see through the 
dinginess and stains of all this stuff.” 

“And the house falling apart,’ I said. 
“But where’s the owner, and what’s to pre- 
vent some pirate putting in here and help- 
ing himself to a fortune, though not one 
person in a thousand would recognize it as 
such?”’ 

Leaving these riddles unsolved, we con- 
tinued our search. But the place was aban- 
doned, temporarily at least, unless the 
furtive proprietor had nailed himself up in 
some room. 

The first squall whirled furiously off, 
though the wind still blew with cyclonic 
force. Looking out through a momentary 
brightening, I was relieved to see the 
Tinker—lying about where she had been, 
though slued a little and with a slight list 
that told of her having taken the ground. 
But there was still no chance of our getting 
off to her, and I wondered a little when that 
would be. 

We went and found the old butler in the 
kitchen, a sort of cookhouse in the rear and 
built also of heavy ships’ timbers with solid 
oaken knees. He appeared to be preparing 
some sort of food in an iron pot with three 
legs; pepper pot perhaps. He looked up at 
us with a sort of simian grimace no doubt 
intended for a smile. But he could not 
speak; seemed unable to make more than 
the most inarticulate of mumbles. To all 
our questions he answered with little nods 
and what we took for reassuring gestures of 
his apish hands. 

It was a relief at any rate to know that 
the schooner was safe, though hard aground. 
The latter did not worry me, as I thought it 
probable that she would float as the pres- 
sure of the wind eased or its direction 
changed to drive the water back in again. 

I went out then and struggled down to 
inspect our dinghy, and was not surprised 
to find that it had been badly strained and 
opened up along the garboard strake, so 
that it would take some considerable repair 
to make it float again. There was no other 
boat that I could discover; but even if 
there had been, I did not believe that we 
would be able to get off aboard the schooner 
that day. 

Allaire had stayed in the house and I did 
not tell her we might have to be its guests 
for the night. Apparently the proprietor 
had gone off somewhere and was prevented 
from returning, if indeed he intended to re- 
turn shortly. I had no idea as to where the 
nearest neighbors might be found. We had 
not intended to visit this part of the Ba- 
hamas, and my chart was the small-scale 
one of the Atlantic Coast from Halifax to 
Haiti. 

That furious day wore through in some 
fashion. The old butler, as if taking it for 
granted that we were to be respectfully en- 
tertained, offered the best afforded by the 
establishment. At about midday he served 
us the food that we had seen him preparing, 
which proved to be, as I thought, a pepper 
pot of sorts, though it would have needed 
an analytic chemist to discover the in- 
gredients. It was appetizing, well sea- 
soned and rich, with gumbo and rice; and 
with it he served us baked yams and a sort 
of spoon dish, coffee; also ship biscuits and 
guava jelly. 

He alsoset before us an old silver-mounted 
decanter of excellent wine that Allaire pro- 
nounced Chambertin. 

“Our mysterious host does himself not so 
badly,” I said, making an effort at cheer. 

Allaire did not respond to this. Not only 
was the constant roar of the wind and creak- 
ing of the house getting on her nerves but 
also, I imagined, the slim prospect of getting 
back aboard the schooner for the night. 

Presently she asked, ‘‘ How are we going 
to get off aboard, Pom?”’ 

“T’m afraid we can’t until Cyril is able to 
come in for us, Allaire.” 

“Well, I’m not going to spend the night 
in this fearful place if I have toswim for it!’’ 
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“There is no use swimming for it unless 
the wind eases,’ I told her. ‘‘It would be 
like trying to swim up Niagara.” 

Then, as I had expected, the early twi- 
light was cut off abruptly and the night 
came down with a sudden increase in the 
fury of the wind, or perhaps it was the 
gloom that made it seem that way. 

The old butler had built up the fire with 
pitch-pine knots and by the light of it anda 
hurricane lantern he served us a supper of 
fish, cold smoked ham and salad, with a 
bowl of oranges and bananas. 

“Why does he take this trouble with us?” 
Allaire asked. ‘‘One might think that who- 
ever owns this fearful place had gone off 
leaving orders that guests were expected 
and to be entertained.” 

“Not likely,” I said. ‘‘Put it down to 
old colonial hospitality, the taking it for 
granted that visitors must be cared for.” 

Then after supper came the question of 
our accommodations for the night. 

“The sooner you go to sleep,” I said to 
Allaire, “the sooner you’ll get the night over 
with. There’s that big four-poster and the 
eider coverlet. You’d better connect with 
them both.” 

“How about you?” she asked. 

“T’ll stretch out here by the fire.” 

But Allaire, though brave enough by day, 
now found herself unable to face the terrors 
of that big ghostly room and the fearful 
noises caused by the fury of the storm. I 
pointed out that, on the whole, these were 
better than utter silence would have been 
or a hush through which might come noises 
eerie and strange and inexplicable. Those 
made by the wind had at least no mystery 
about them. 

I went up with Allaire and a candle, but 
she would not hear of my going down again. 

“You camp over on that chaise longue,” 
she said. ‘‘I’d go off my head if I were to 
wake up and find myself alone.” 

The night wore on in some fashion, both 
of us sleeping fitfully, I think, though Al- 
laire never made a sound, while I at least 
did not snore. Then, a little after midnight, 
I was awakened by a sudden profound hush 
more disturbing in its contrast than the 
roaring of the hurricane. It awoke Allaire 
also. 

“The wind has stopped,” she cried. 

““Yes, we must have got just the skirt of 
this, the felly of the wheel as one might say, 
which, of course, is turning faster.” 

“‘Perhaps it’s the storm center,” she sug- 
gested. 

“T don’t think so. 
But we can soon tell.’ 

We waited, when it finally became evi- 
dent that the wind was not going to begin 
again. In the relief from this tension we 
both dropped off to sleep, more restfully on 
Allaire’s part; though I woke at the end of 
an hour, having the schooner on my mind. 
I got up and looked out to discover that the 
sky had completely cleared and shone with 
a multitude of very brilliant stars. Either 
we had been struck, as I had said, by the 
mere rim of the hurricane, or else it had 
actually been more in the nature of a vio- 
lent squall. 

I got to thinking then about the treasures 
that the old place contained, and wondering 
who and what the owner could be and why 
he chose to live isolated in the ruins of this 
former grandeur when he had the means for 
comfortable existence in some more cheerful 
surroundings. 

It looked to me as if long years ago some 
great ship of the line had been cast ashore 
there and much of the wreckage saved by 
the keymen of the region, who, before the 
establishment of lighthouses, had been 
wreckers and pirates more or less, known to 
display false lights and then cut off vessels 
in distress. 

I remembered the story of a governor- 
general of the Bahamas, who in making his 
annual tour of inspection had asked these 
folk what he could best do for the improve- 
ment of their conditions, when their naive 
answer had been, ‘‘Take away these ac- 
cursed lights that have ruined us.” 

Dropping finally to sleep, I was awakened 
by a glow of rosy light streaming through 
the eastern windows and Allaire stirring 
about. 

“Good morning, Pom,” she said. ‘‘This 
looks a little better.” 

I sprang up and there came at that mo- 
ment a hail from outside. It was Cyril, who 
had come ashore in the dory. I ran down 
and out to ask how they had fared aboard. 


It’s too utterly still. 


“Tt was pretty bad,” he gq 
there’s no damage to speak of, W 
aground, but I think we can warp 
high tide.” “4 

“There’s only a couple of feet 


id. 

“Well, it was low when we wer 
then the wind shifted. The dingh 
to take some carpentering.” 

The old butler, true to form, } 
coffee and biscuits and fruit. Cy) 
ready breakfasted, and went baci, 
in Mrs. Fairchild. . | 

I said to Allaire, ‘““‘When we | 
ward this old man with some of | 
stuff.” 

“T don’t think we need to bein ; 
to go, Pom.” 

“Why not?” 

‘Well, here’s a Golconda of 1 
things. Since this has degenerat| 
trading voyage, we might start h: 

I shook my head. | 

“This place is under a hun 
Palm Beach inlet, and whos 
must be entirely aware of the 
things.” 


mend his roof, and I dou 
knows about it. r 
and there was nothing for ol 
do but take us in.” She hac 
Pompey, which seemed most ay 
if the master had been here 
would have been less hospita 
no telling what wonderful thin 
all these locked rooms; and 
are, I think, that he keeps th 
locked too. Besides, this is e 
the water routes.” 1 
“Well,” I said, “‘if he feel; 
trade, our whole stock in tre 
boat thrown in, wouldn’t fet 
value of this room alone.” 
Seen by daylight, there wa 
abandoned beauty about the 
turkeys and chickens were sera’ 
The old hound was sunning himsi 
rotted porch. p 
We spent the morning in g 
Tinker off the ground. Cyril | 
right about her floating on the 
though it needed some shiftingf 
cargo forward and heavy work ati 
lass to warp her clear. This too 
noon, when the scanty tide w 
flood. i 
Allaire now insisted that we 
least another day in the hope 
the owner of the mysterious old 
her argument was sound. ‘ 
“Tf you were to come on a hea 
ure, guarded only by a dumb old? 
a blind old hound, you wo 


without finding out who owned 
he intended to do with it event! 
said, “and that’s practically thei 
here. We might be able to maken 
of a trade, if only for the dishes wit 
That was a willow platter, anh 
fordshire plates were signed by 
might care to do a little business} 
if he doesn’t, it would be worth 017 
find out something about it all.) 

We decided therefore to wai, 


: 


mation from old Pompey, but 
clucked and nodded and grima 

his hands in a vague way toa 
of Florida, from which we imagin}t 


Exploring the key, we found ii 
many scattered along the n¢ 
fringe of the bank; but unlik 


other place, many of which hac 
It looked to me as if loam had bei 
also and spread in the hollows 0 
mock ground about the house, !* 
was from a huge cistern. 

After luncheon Cyril and I we W 
at the dinghy, when we looked 1" 
squat sloop-rigged tub that _ 
been a sponger coming into th 
good clip under power. That w¢ 
hermit, I thought, back froma 
mainland. 

But this guess proved wrong 
ashore in a flat-bottomed skiff 
haired man and a boy of 
The man, who was passably _ 
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_ That Challenges All Eights 
and All Superior Sixes 


The Highest Development of the Internal 
Combustion Engine for Use in a Passenger Car 


n bile is an institution— 
Sy knit organization of 
10 for 16 years have 
nged their individual 
iis and acted as a unit 


hgood of the whole. 


| 
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if information 
9t the Hupmo- 
«Eight will be 
hished in next 
e’s issue of The 


trday Evening 
). 

J 
| 


It is the serious intention of Hupmobile to invite com- 
parison between the performance of the new Hupmobile 
Fight and all other eight-cylinder cars. 


Hupmobile has designed and built this eight because of 
a deep conviction that the advantages of the eight have 
been needlessly denied the average American family. 


In that respect the Hupmobile Eight is a distinct departure 
in eight engineering—a widening of the usefulness of the 
eight which removes it from the realms of indulgence 
and makes it a practical, economical family motor car. 


Many years ago, the directing head of Hupmobile, in 
answer to a question submitted to him in a general 
executive session, said with characteristic earnestness 
and sincerity: 


“Gentlemen, I honestly believe the Hupmobile to be the 
best car of its class in the world.” 


This expression of deep and abiding conviction was 
adopted by the Hupmobile sales department as the source 
and center of a world-wide merchandising movement. 


It came in due time to be shared by thousands of dis- 
tributors, dealers and-salesmen. They in turn impressed 
their unshakeable faith in the rugged honesty of Hupmo- 
bile upon hundreds of thousands of owners until Hup- 
mobile became synonymous, wherever cars run, with 
invincible reliability and value. 


Now history is repeating itself. 


Once more, met in executive session several months ago to 
review the performance of the Hupmobile Eight in tests 
covering tens of thousands of miles, the question of many 
years ago was put to the directing head of Hupmobile. 


The answer was precisely the same as before: 


“Gentlemen, I honestly believe this Hupmobile Eight to 
be the best car of its class in the world.” 


What is promised in a new car is not nearly so important 
as the character of those who make the promise. 


It is Hupmobile which promises you an eight which can 
truly and justly be called The Car of the American Family 
—which sincerely invites comparison with all eights and 
stands ready to demonstrate superiority to all sixes. 


Hupmobile is an institulion— 
a closely knit organization of 
men who for 16 years have 
submerged their individual 
identities and acted as a unit 


for the good of the whole. 
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The Signal with 
a Synile 


Patented 


Ghe signal gift 


friends. Let Aermore say ‘‘ Merry Christmas” 
in its clear, melodious, organ-like tone. For years this 
musical warning will clear the way with a friendly note. 
Soft or loud—it never startles or offends—commands 
instant attention in city or open country. A gift that 
adds to driving pleasures and completes the car's 
equipment. Small and compact—dependable, fully 
guaranteed, easily installed on any car. 


Price Complete with Valve and Dash Control 


No. 00—22 inch length, for large cars........ $14 
Four No. O—17 inch length, for medium cars..... 12 
Sizes No. |1—15 inch length, for small cars........ 10 


Ford Special: 13 inch length................- 7 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send us his name. 
Also make and model of car. We will send Aermore 
in gift package direct to you or your friends. 


FULTON Accelerator 


The Safety y 
Driving Gift for ( 
Ford Owners fy 


Installed 41/, inches or 
mere to right of brake 


applying brake. At 
tached to right hand side 
of motor—direct action See 2 


to carburetor—easily installed clad finish—$1.50 
at all dealers. 


DEALERS: Your jobber can make immediate 
delivery for Christmas sales—wire him 


] 


1 co. 

732 sa Ave., Milwaukee,Wi Ss. 

Automotive Equipment 
‘Pace Setters of Quality 
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(Continued from Page 58) 
He spoke with the inflection of a longshore 
Floridian, agreeably enough, but warily. I 
asked him if he was the owner. 

““Reckon so,” he answered. ‘‘How come 
you-all run in here? Kinder off the route.” 

I briefly explained the situation. At this 
moment Allaire and Mrs. Fairchild came 
up, when Allaire took further explanation 
upon herself, giving it a twist that seemed 
to me entirely unnecessary. 

““We’re what you might call seagoing sun 
hunters,” she said. “But if we found a 
place we liked we might buy it and keep it 
for a winter home.” ; 

“Well, there’s lots of nice prop’ty over 
on the mainland, ma’am. I got some shore 
lots I’d sell cheap. This here’s too lonesome 
for any but a hermit like what used to 
own it.” 

“Who was he?” I asked. 

“Nobody seems to know just how the 
fust one come to settle here. He died way 
back in the ’50’s and he’d lived here then as 
long as anybody could remember. Some 
say he was a pirate, but I remember hearin’ 
my grandpaw tell as how he was skipper of 
a big British ship that piled up on the reef 
in a hurricane, bound back to England from 
Havana. This old house was built partly 
out of her timbers. But so long as I can re- 
member, old Captain Crookshank has hung 
out here. He died only a coupla weeks ago. 
I come out to take possession.” 

Allaire’s eyes shone. 

““Then he left the property to you?”’ 

“Yes, ma’am; that is, in the line of busi- 
ness. He come into my store one day nearly 


| a year ago and says, says he, ‘Mr. Sanders, 


I need some supplies and I ain’t got no more 


| money, so I tell you what I’ll do. I’ll make 


over all my prop’ty to you when I die and 
have the deed drawn up now if you’ll en- 


| gage to bring me off a hundred dollars’ 


worth of stores every three months.’ He 
was pretty old and poo’ly, and I didn’t 
reckon he could last more than a year or two 
longer, so I agreed. He showed me what 
was in the house, and while it ain’t wuth 
much, I reckoned I hadn’t oughter lose any- 
thing to speak of. He had an old deed 
datin’ way back nigh on to a hundred years, 
but the lawyer said it was all shipshape and 
proper.” 

I glanced at Allaire and didn’t like the 
hard expression of her face. It was that 
gaming-table face again. 

“Then you’ve come now to get the 
stuff?” she asked. 

“Yes, ma’am, what I can carry, and what 
seems like it might be wuth totin’ away. 
Been inside?” 

“Yes. It’s just an old ruin.” 

“That’s what. There’s some old beds 
and chairs and things, but the carpets is all 
wore out and most of the rooms empty. 
The dining-room table is sorta quaint and 
old-fashioned; but it’s pow’ful heavy. I 
thought I’d sorta wreck the place and sell 
it maybe for junk.” 

“What do you value the whole thing at, 
just as it stands?” Allaire asked. 

“Well, I don’t know. These here keys 
ain’t got much value, and I dunno if it 
would be wuth while to cut out them live 
oaks.” 

“We like it for just what most people 
would object to,’ Allaire said—‘‘its lone- 
someness, and the house might be patched 
up for a few hundred dollars.” 

“Yes, ma’am, the frame of it is right 
solid. If she was reroofed and patched up 
a mite, she’d last a long time yet. I suttenly 
hadn’t counted on makin’ no trade, though, 
when I come out here. I gotta store at 
Jupiter Inlet. It beats me that anybody’d 
want to live here. Let’s go take a look in- 
side.” 

We made our way up to the house. As 
we walked along, Allaire asked, ‘‘Hasn’t 
anybody ever been out here?”’ 

“Nobody but me that I know of, ma’am. 
The old cap’n was right shy. If he see any- 
body comin’, he’d go in and lock the door. 
Some folks ’lowed he might be hidin’ out 
fs somethin’, but I never took no stock in 
that.” 

“How about his old servant?” I asked. 

““Oh, he’s been here long as anybody can 
remember. Must be over a hundred years 
old. Nothin’ to do but just leave him here 
to dry up and blow away.” 

We went into the house. 

Mr. Sanders surveyed the priceless tapes- 
eae beautiful old pieces, then shook his 

ead. 

“Nothin’ here you could give away, I 
reckon,” he said. “I’ve heard tell some 
folks sets a heap o’ store on suchlike old 
trash, but I reckon this here’s too far gone.” 
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He picked up one of the chipped Staf- 
fordshire plates, glanced at it contemptu- 
ously and scaled it into the fireplace, where 
it broke. Allaire suppressed a scream. 

“Oh, don’t, Mr. Sanders! Just think 
how many years these old things have been 
eaten from!” 

Sanders laughed. 

“There now, ma’am. It looks like you 
was one of them people I just mentioned, 
sorta romanticlike. Well, I’m a practical 
business man myself. If you take a fancy 
to any of this stuff you can have it at your 
own price.” 

I felt a little dizzy. So also did Allaire, 
for she turned quite pale. 

“We haven’t but very little money, Mr. 
Sanders, but we’ve got a lot of stuff aboard 
our boat that you might-like to trade for.” 

“What sorta stuff?’’ he asked. 

“Oh, all sorts. One of our party, Mrs. 
Fairchild, is the widow of a retired sea 
captain. He left her a ship chandler’s store 
at Beach City, but its trade was ruined by a 
new modern one that opened up down by 
the wharf. Then she tried dealing in no- 
tions, and was doing fairly well, when they 
started a big five-and-ten-cent store just 
across the street. That killed her business, 
so she weeded out the best of her stock and 
we loaded it aboard our boat, thinking that 
we might be able to trade it off down South 
here, if we found a place to locate.” 

“That was a funny idea,” Sanders said; 
“but it sounds sorta sensible too. What 
all you got?” : 

“The sort of things that ought to have 
some standard value anywhere,” Allaire an- 
swered easily. ‘‘A few small marine motors 
in good condition, and rope and wire and 
some mixed hardware and paints and oils, 
and a few small anchors and boat fittings, 
blocks and things. Mrs. Fairchild can tell 
you better than I can.” 

It struck me that Sanders’ small green 
eyes showed a gleam of interest. Perhaps, 
as a storekeeper and dealer in such com- 
modities as Allaire had shrewdly mentioned, 
it struck him that here might be the chance 
to make a good trade after all. An odd 
party of Northerners who for some reason 
had seen fit to pool their resources and seek 
winter sanctuary in the South. Still, he 
was puzzled. 

“‘T don’t quite get you folks. How come 
you happen to fetch up way out here?” 

“Any port in a storm,” I quoted, ‘“‘es- 
pecially one like this last. We were pretty 
well offshore and this was the nearest shel- 
ter, so I ran in.”’ 

“You see, Mr. Sanders,” said Allaire, 
“Mr. Stirling was a naval-reserve officer 
during the war, and since then he’s been 
assistant superintendent in his uncle’s 
boiler factory in New Jersey. But a little 
while ago he had a nervous breakdown 
from the noise, mostly his uncle’s noise, and 
had to give up his job. So we got him for 
our sailing master.” 

“T see.”’? Sanders looked blanker than 
ever. ‘The schooner was the prop’ty of 
Mrs. Fairchild?” 

“No, she belonged to my brother, who 
died two years ago,” Allaire explained. 
‘‘She’s been lying idle, and as I had planned 
coming South for the winter, I thought we 
all might as well get some good of her. I 
met Mrs. Fairchild through Mr. Stirling one 
day when I was in Beach City.” 

Sanders nodded, like a man to whom all 
has been made clear. But he did not look 
the part. Allaire assisted him a little fur- 
ther. 

“Mrs. Fairchild was going to sell out her 
stock for what it might fetch, but her store 
manager, Mr. Whitecliff’’—she looked at 
Cyril—“‘told her that she might as well give 
it away. But he thought that down South 
here she might be able to trade it off for 
something like its value, if not in money, 
then for a cottage site or something of the 
sort.” 

Sanders looked a little less bewildered. 

“Well, mebbe he was right.”” He glanced 
around appraisingly at the desolation on 
all sides. “Or if it was a key you all 
fancied M4 

“We never thought. about a key,” Allaire 
said; “but it’s struck Mr. Stirling and me 
that something might be done with this 
place.” 

“Well, come to think about it i 
Sanders began, then petered out. It was 
evident that his imagination was not up to 
saying offhand what could be done with it, 
unless to touch a match to it. Mrs. Fair- 
child and Cyril were looking at Allaire with 
the fascinated expression of two children 
watching a fairy that might reveal itself for 
some few moments to their astonished eyes, 
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December | 


and not quite sure whether it wa 
fairy or a bad one. | 

“Tt’s so picturesque,”’ Allaire e; 
“and so remote from the cares anc 
of ordinary daily life.” | 

“Sure is, miss,” Sanders admitt) 
close neighbors to pester a body,” 

“There, I see you get my mear 
Sanders. Now I’ve got a friend w’ 
love to have a key like this’’—Allaj 
round at the fearful place with a 
pression—‘‘a poetic waste of sea 
and sand.” 

“Well, there ain’t no accountin’ { 
miss.”’ Sanders’ patience and ¢ 
were beginning to slip a cog or two 
about this here stock you was spea 
these yere motors and things.” 

“Oh, yes!” Allaire came back 
again. ‘“‘If you happen to feel ik’ 
off this lovely romantic spot for 
those things, I think I could ma] 
rangement with the others. I’m | 
I could sell it to my friend at a lit’ 
He’s very rich and wants some go) 
to put into when cruising on his j 

Sanders glanced at me as i 
“‘Hasn’t this childishness gone far (| 
But I laughed and said, “Miss 
knows what she’s talking about. 
she could sell her friend an or, 
the North Pole, sight unseen.” 

He raised his bushy red eyebroy 
the first time a gleam of unde 
shone in his small sun-reddened 

“Oh, 0’ course, if it’s like tha 
out and take a look at that stuff 
miss.” 


Ix } 


E ALL went off aboard th’ 

when there ensued a trans} 
barter such as probably had not| 
on that coast since the early Spa 
agers traded off their beads an 
ored prints and hawk bells for nz 
virgin gold, if ever they did th! 
Bahamas. We left it all to Ali 
whatever may have been the ent 
the two others, I found myself tor 
avarice and honesty. 

There was, however, this com} 
feature: That Sanders himself w) 
titled to it. Either the old capta\ 
know the market for the objectsh 
rounded him, or else he had growrt 
to each and every one that remii 
desired that they should contin): 
round him until his death. His p 
might have known about it, or ith 
merely that his ship when wreckeca 
carrying out these articles of furt 
the colonial palace of some high 
early rich planter. 

It was possible that the ship hae 
grief in just such an outer fringof 
cane as had just swept the pl 
caught too close in through som f 
her master from which he knewie 
not be exculpated, so that he hadi 
to maroon himself for the rest 
on that desolate spot rather thar 
ruin and disgrace. a 

Who his successor had been w) 
sible to say; possibly his son; ore 
have drifted in or been picked u ( 


sea waif. 
At any rate the first inhabitar 
dently purchased the key from t! ¢ 
government of his day, since thiil 
been searched and passed on, ¢8 
assured us. It was probable th] 
the case of any flaw, his long tet 
have established a valid claim \@ 
would attempt to contest. _ 7 
So here was opportunity fairly a 
on the hatch, and I could not help 
der what man or woman in oy 
would have failed to seize it. |} 
was satisfied with his bargain, 
was he entitled to? It was not} ! 
bread on the waters, as if his ilé! 
had resulted from disinteresteds 
He had told us frankly that he a¢ 
the bargain because he did noth! 
present holder could last much. 
there might be a slight profit in) | 
cost him only about three hundr 
Allaire, now assuming the role! 
exhibited a false naiveté of whi § 
most obviously tried to take ‘v4 
He saw in her a sentimentalisi! 
taken a fancy to what he conse 
veriest rubbish, and it must haveeé! 
him from our  noninterferenceWl 
laire’s bargaining that she was ? § 
child of the family or the one t” 
purse strings. ie |i 
I had not the face to take pl! 
| 
(Continued on Page 6: 


transaction. I left it to Allaire, 
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lean Oil 


s Your Car Runs 


|3 you go through the mess and incon- 
n? of changing the oil in your crankcase, 
tnot escaping the danger of damage from 
otaminated oil. 


»§ NO escape but PUROLATOR, which 
(tty oil into clean oil, automatically and 
wously, as your car runs. 


licroscopic filtration—not merely 
1g—which PUROLATOR sets up the 
i your engine starts, is the result of 
patient and painstaking research. 


NM engine it means constant lubrication 
fish, clean oil—a real chance to live and 
all its years of usefulness. 


“sar Owner, it means the end of frequent 
ase draining; the end of heavy oil waste 
yense; the end of danger from dirty oil. 


10uld see the quantities of dirt and grit, 
ai cast-iron powder that literally make a 
i-paste of your oil—unless PUROLATOR 
v them—you would marvel that automo- 
tines last one-third as long as they do. 


t: minds the question of dilution may 
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Dirty Oil 
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arise, and in that respect it is important to note 
that it is the consensus of engineering opinion 
everywhere that contamination is by far the 
more serious factor. Note what engineers say 
in another column. 


Dirt in the oil is what does damage to an 
engine, and the latest engineering conclusion is 
that even oil with a moderate percentage of 
dilution is not harmful—if it 1s filtered and 
kept'’continuously clean. 


That is the big thing—to keep the oil clean all 
the time. To save the muss and fuss of frequent 
crankcase draining; to save the constant expense 
of wasting oil. 


To save the engine from undue wear, from 
scored cylinders, worn rings, and repair expense 
which clean oil would defer far into the future. 


PUROLATOR is the one and only means of fil- 
tering oil and keeping it constantly clean as 
your car runs. 


It is made for any motor in any car, truck or 
tractor. 


Its attachment does not interfere in any way 
with the motor or its operation. 


What Engineers Say 


The presence of contaminating foreign matter 
demands draining the crankcase, rather than 
any decrease in the potential lubricating value 
of the oil. The latter retains this characteristic 
and is only prevented from effectively perform- 
ing its intended function by the foreign matter 
which has accumulated. 
From ‘‘Lubrication,’’ published by 
the Texas Company, U.S. A. 


And so we in the lubricating field advocate 
drainage of the crankcase frequently, not par- 
ticularly because the oil becomes diluted, but 
because the oil becomes contaminated. While 
it will stand thinning out alone and still 
possess ample value to accomplish its primary 
function, contamination seriously hampers it. 
From a paper read before the Society of 
Automotive Engineers by E. F. Hallock of 
the Vacuum Oil Company 


There are two objections to crankcase drainage. 
First, the user does not obey the instructions. 
Second, such draining very rarely removes 
more than one-half the accumulated solids 
which lie in the oil-pan and immediately 
contaminate the new oil. 


By A. L. Clayden, chief engineer of the gas 
engine research of the Sun O11 Company. 


Its cost is more than offset in the first year by 
the money it saves. 


2600 PUROLATOR 
Sales and Service Stations 


The PUROLATOR organization includes 2,600 
sales and service stations throughout the country. 


All are equipped to install PUROLATOR without 
delay, ready to render to the motor car owners 
of this country a national service of incalculable 
value. 


Take your car to the nearest PUROLATOR sta- 
tion today, and have PUROLATOR installed. 
The attachment will be made in not to exceed 
two hours, and you will be free from now on 
from the dangers and expense of using dirty oil. 


PUROLATOR 
The Oil Purifying System 


Passenger Cars 
Small Fours and Sixes - $15 
Large Fours and Medium 
Sixes ami we 41520 
Large Sixes, Eights and 


Twelves - - é 


SURG! fo ee te 15 


Purolator for Ford is installed 
in 20 minutes with only a 
wrench. 


For Trucks - - - $50 


West of Rocky Mountains pric- 
es slightly higher; in Canada, 
$22.50, $30, $45 and $70. 


MOTOR IMPROVEMENTS, INc. 
1801 Fisk Building, Broadway and 57th St., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Send complete information about PUROLATOR. 


for my car 


{J 


(make and model) 


I am interested in Purolator 
| sales and service 


{ } Iam a dealer for 2 aS | Truck 
(name of) Tractor 
Name = 
Address e a ee 
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Philco “A” Battery 
on Charge 

To connect the battery 
to your receiving set just 
pull out plug (2) from 
the Philco NOISELESS 
Charger and push into 
receptacle (1). (You 
can operate Philco ‘‘B"” 
Batteries in the same 
convenient fashion.) 


Philco Rechargeable 
“Dry-cell Replacement Batter 


Here’s a Philco Storage ‘‘A’’ Battery for dry-cell tubes that can- 
not lose power on the dealer’s shelf—that can be charged time and 
time again—that occupies even less space than three dry cells, yet 
It’s economical, too, because you buy a 


does the work of six. 
battery only once. 


Its voltage remains constant—therefore your reception stays 
clear, strong and uniform from the time you tune in until you sign 


off for the evening. 


It delivers strong, non-rippling current without hum, roar or buzz and 
enables you to get unexpected range and volume from dry-cell tubes. 

Its built-in Charge Indicator tells you at a glance how far the battery is 
Its pressed-glass case is sealed acid-tight. 
exclusive features make the UD44 Battery ideal for use inside the finest 


charged or discharged. 


cabinet set. 


To recharge—just shift the plug from the radio socket to the charger 
No moving batteries—no changing wires—no worry over burning 
out tubes by getting positive and negative mixed. 

Philco makes batteries of similar convenience and economy for storage 
battery tubes and for your automobile. See your nearest Philco Service 
Station, Radio or Music Dealer—or write us. 


socket. 


Philadelphia Storage Battery Company 
Philadelphia 


Philco Pressed-Glass Case 
“A” Batteries 


Spray-proof. Stay dry and clean always. Built- 
in Charge Indicators. 


Type UD86 for storage battery tubes. . $16 


Type UD44, a dry cell replacement enabling 
you to get better results out of dry cell tubes. 
Occupies less space than three dry cells and may 
be installed permanently in the radio eee 

rice 8 


Philco Single Charger for all ‘‘B” batteries and UD44 ‘“‘A” Bat- 
i Price 2... $9.75 


teries. Noiseless. 


teries. Noiseless. Price 


Philco Double Charger for all ‘‘B” batteries and UD86 anes 
2.) ene oe ee MS 6s, 0 > o.! 


Philco Type UD44 


These 


Philco Mahoganized-Case 
A”’ Batteries 

Type RAR and RW for storage battery tubes. 
In beautiful Adam-brown mahogany-finish 
cases harmonizing with your radio cabinet. 

rice S . Bes ae el. eae $14.50 up 
Philco Charge Tester—permanently mounted 
in filler cap—avoids fussing with a hydrometer. 
$1.00 extra. 


DIAMOND GRID 


BATTERIES 
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(Continued from Page 60) 

the sun got low that capable young woman 
had finished by making a sweeping trade of 
the stuff for which we had swapped the 
stock in Mrs. Fairchild’s store for the entire 
contents of that old barrack of a house, and 
secured a six months’ option on the pur- 
chase of the whole key at a purchase price 
of five thousand dollars. A very good radio 
set was the price of the option. 

Sanders could not conceal the fact that 
he considered himself to have made a splen- 
did bargain, and was a little apologetic. 

“You see, it’s like this, folks,’ he said: 
“When me and the old captain made that 
agreement there was two things I couldn’t 
reckon on. For all I knew he might have 
hung on for years, ten or fifteen yet, me 
keepin’ him supplied at the rate of four 
hundred dollars a year. And of course it 
never entered my head that somebody 
might come along and take a fancy to the 
place.” 

“Of course not, Mr. Sanders,’ Allaire 
agreed. ‘And there was always the chance 
that the old house might burn down or blow 
away.” 

“That’s right, ma’am. Besides, this here 
out-of-the-way island prop’ty ain’t like 
real estate ashore. It’s only got a value for 
some party that hankers to be off the beaten 
track, or a rich man such as you was 
speakin’ of that’s got his yacht and wants 
to come here with a party of friends to take 
his comfort like they see fit, and nothin’ to 
hinder.” , 

“Yes,” Isaid dryly; “no danger of being 
raided out on a sand bar like this.’ 

“Well, I sure hope that Miss Forsyth 
may be able to make a little turnover. I 
handle right smart of real estate on the 
mainland, and this here is out of my line. 
But it strikes me that before trying to sell 
it you better spend a little money and fix it 
up a mite. Just as she stands, it’s enough 
to scare a body away.” 

“Tt certainly would me,” Mrs. Fairchild 
said somberly. The good woman had held 
her peace throughout the transaction, but 
was plainly upset about it. 

“JT think,” said Allaire, “that Mr. 
Sanders might as well load this stuff aboard 
his boat and take it back with him. You 
could go along, Pom, to make sure that the 
deed is all in order and to get the option 
drawn up.” 

“That’s a good idee, ma’am,’”’ Sanders 
agreed. ‘Before I signed my agreement 
with the old captain I made sure that his 
title was clear. My l’yer sent the papers to 
Nassau, and the report was that so far as 
they were able to discover the ownership 
couldn’t be assailed: But for your own 
satisfaction, you better do what you say.” 

He got in the dory then and went over to 
bring his sloop alongside. Assoon ashe had 
gone, Mrs. Fairchild gave voice to her long- 
suppressed emotions. She desired to be 
shown, for which she was scarcely to be 
blamed, having seen the equivalent of her 
whole stock in trade calmly swapped off by 
the high-handed Allaire for what must have 
looked to the good woman like the dingy, 
shabby contents of a fearsome old ruin of a 
dilapidated frame house stuck out on an 
unheard-of key of the scattered multitude 
in the Bahamas. 

Allaire patiently explained the situation, 
calling on my amateur but fairly expert 
knowledge of antique furniture for cor- 
roboration. 

“At a conservative estimate, the stuff in 
that house would fetch at any auction a 
hundred thousand dollars,” she said. “But 
if properly handled, it might sell for twice 
that amount. I have helped my friends 
buy such things, and I know.” 

“How about the duty?” I asked. 

“It’s not dutiable. The main thing now 
is to get it loaded aboard and out of here 
before anybody on the mainland tips off 
Sanders. He is going to boast a little about 
his trade, and that might rouse a curiosity 
that could ruin everything. I’m not wor- 
rying about the deed for this island. Un- 
disputed possession for about a hundred 
years is deed enough. But I want to get a 
legally attested. bill of sale for all this old 
stuff and then get it away from here before 
anybody comes nosing round. That’s why 
I think one of you ought to go ashore and 
stick to Sanders until it’s drawn.’ 

“Why not go yourself, Miss Forsyth?” 
asked Mrs. Fairchild. 

“Too much risk of my being seen and 
recognized, and people wondering what I 
am up to. About half my friends are over 
there.” 

“The person to go with Sanders,” I said, 
“fs Mrs. Fairchild. To begin with, this stuff 
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is really hers. Most of it was tr; 
what came out of her shop. San 
derstands it that way, and 
deed out to her. But here’s 
Allaire is right in saying that. 
get it away from here before a 
fit to butt in, and that’s going t¢ 
job. Cyril and I will have to di 
tensive furniture moving.” 
“Right, Mr. Stirling,” Cy 
“What if this Sanders spills ¢} 
some bloky in the know? Her 
to bring him off for a look-see } 
through with it.” 
“But how am I to get back hi 
Fairchild wailed. 
“You had better not try to e 
I said. ‘Just get your receipt 
tion, then take the first train te 
and wait for us there. We will» 
aboard, then beat it North as fa 
and gasoline can take us.” 
The poor woman looked dis 
little dazed. She was about 
other protest, but Allaire fo 
that limpid unanswerable to 
“Here’s the point, Mrs. F 
object of this voyage was be 
we’ve tumbled on such a chanc 
never get again. So let’s go ¥ 
ing’s good. Antique deale 
scouts have raked this country ; 
with a fine-toothed comb. Moto: 
made that possible, until ther 
anything worth having left. 
there is, the owners are educa te 


“Yes,” I said, ‘‘and if we slan 
then we'll have a proper staketi 
next time.” 

“Oh, dear,” sighed Mrs. Fa 
if that’s the way you all feel about 

“Here comes Sanders with 


Sanders’ trade and lowered them ala 
bulky motor sloop. Not much ¢; 
what with Cyril, Sanders, Sanders’ 
son and his boatman and pilot, a 
Bahaman negro with the disti’ 
name of McIntosh. 
The moon was full, and as the2 
smooth and weather indications fix 
Sanders decided to start immedie 
his run back to Jupiter. It was thi: 
nine P.M., and he figured to fetch |] 
ten next morning. | 
Mrs. Fairchild bade us a rather 
farewell, not that she resented our ‘c 
but because the whole performit 
pressed her as being irregular to t? 
of disreputable, I think, and she‘ 
soul of old-fashioned respectabilit) 
“And here you are, out here wh 
chaperon,”’ she said to Allaire. | 
“Business women can’t bot | 
erons, Mrs. Fairchild, however m' 
sometimes need them. But I thil 
safe enough, don’t you?” = | 
“T think you would be safe ’mit 
where, Miss Forsyth—safe for youll 
Some women and girls are natur 
way.’’ And with this final shot 
over the side. 


; 


OR about an hour after Sande’: 
tub had waddled out to sea, we 
on deck talking future plans. It vs) 
night, but hot, without a breath oi 
ring, and would be stuffy below. 12! 
was full and very bright, almost $i 
Allaire was saying, ‘‘ This whole 2 
been so easy so far that I’m alm % 
there must be a joker to crop 0|§ 
where,” when Cyril, whose senses & 
commonly acute, suddenly slantedis 
as if to listen. A 
We were all silent. Then, as ifm 
placed a stethoscope to the boso| ° 
sea, there came sounds like the d0 
fled beating of its heart. I caught! 
mittently at first, as did Allairel0 
exclaimed, ‘“‘They are coming bat 
Fairchild must have lost her nerv! 
haps I had better say changed hel 
Cyril shook his head. : 
“That’s not Sanders’ jolly ol ¢ 
It’s got a quicker beat.” 4 
“Who then?” a | 
“Perhaps a passing boat. Perh 
joker.” , 4 
But a few moments assured us tl 
not a passing boat. The beat of th: 
was growing more distinct, and hl 
of bubbling sound. Directly to F 
ward, about half a mile distant, 
(Continued on Page 6 
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STANDARD SIX 
113-in.W. B. 50 H.P. 


5-Pass. Duplex-Phaeton $1145 
3-Pass. Duplex-Roadster 1125 
3-Pass. Coupe-Roadster . 1395 


5-Pass. Coupe . . . . 1495 

5-Pass.Sedan . . . . 1595 

5-Pass. Berline . . . . 1650 

4-wheel brakes, 4 disc wheels, 
$60 extra 


SPECIAL SIX 
120-in.W. B. 65 H. P. 


5-Pass. Duplex- Phaeton $ 1495 
3-Pass. Duplex-Roadster 1450 


-Pass. Victoria. . . . 2050 
5-Pass. Sedan . . . . 2150 
5-Pass. Berline . . . . 2225 

4-wheel brakes, 5 disc wheels, 

$75 extra 
BIG SIX 


127-in.W. B. 75 H. P. 
7-Pass. Duplex-Phaeton $1875 


-Pass. Coupe . . . . 2650 
7-Pass. Sedan. . . . 2785 
7-Pass, Berline . . . . 2860 

4-wheel brakes, 5 disc wheels, 

$75 extra 


(All prices f 0. b. U. S. factories 
and subject to change 
without notice) 
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Just 30 seconds from open car freedom to enclosed car protection in this new-type car 


hen it snows“ this newipe 


Car gives instant protection 


It’s a car for sunshine or storm—an open 
car when you want it—an enclosed 
car in 30 seconds 


AIN—snow—cold weather! These are the times you 
most appreciate the two-fold convenience of this 
new-type car—the Studebaker Duplex-Phaeton. 

It is a glorious, joyous, free, airy open car when you 
want it. Then when it storms it may be transformed into 
a comfortable, weather-tight enclosed car—in 30 sec- 
onds. And without even leaving your seat. 


There’s no fuss or bother to put up curtains while the 
snow beats in. No inconvenience trying to match them 
up on a dark or stormy night. Instead, you simply lower 
the roller side enclosures of the new-type Duplex body 
—it’s as easy as drawing down a window shade. 

And the new Studebaker Duplex-Phaeton is the only 
car that can give you this two-fold utility—this new con- 
venience—and at the price of an open car. 


Unlike any other car 


Framed and shaped in steel, the upper structure of the 
Duplex body is integral with the lower body—it is per- 


manently beautiful. The wide-windowed side enclosures, 
on powerful spring rollers, are concealed within the roof. 
Simply draw them down for protection—or raise them 
to get the exhilarating freedom of air and sunshine. 


The Duplex body is obtainable on the three Studebaker 
chassis—Standard Six, Special Six and Big Six. Its all-year 
utility is thus added to the fine car performance of a world 
famous chassis; plus other advantages no open or closed 
car of the past has ever offered. 


In design and finish there is new beauty; steering mech- 
anism, fenders and body lines especially designed for full 
size balloon tires; automatic spark control; lighting switch 
at your finger tips on the steering wheel; genuine Spanish 
leather upholstery; new ease of operation; velvet clutch 
action plus finish and fittings of the very highest quality. 


Consider then what this means to you. Consider that 
here is a car that retains all of the joys of open car motor- 
ing, yet instantly provides protection whenever you need 
it. And consider that you needn’t put up with a less satisfac- 
tory closed car simply to meet the price you want to pay. 


In justice to yourself, see the new Studebaker Duplex- 
Phaetons before you buy. 


THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION OF AMERICA, SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 


Siwihte DU «D:.4«E-.B:-A: "KRG E.R 


TUDEBAKER Duplex 
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Christmas 


—and Happy Feet 


MERRY Christmas is a busy Christmas. 
The way to get the good old-fashioned 
thrill out of it is to forget all your sensible 
ideas and just buy gifts for everybody. Then 
when the last tick of the clock comes on Christ- 
mas Eve you'll sigh happily, and say, ‘‘ Thank 
heaven for my Arch Preserver Shoes!”’ 
With these shoes you can make a high-speed 
truck horse of yourself and your wife will boast 
of your good disposition. 
The concealed, built-in arch bridge doesn’t let 
your feet sag; the flat inner sole doesn’t pinch. 


"KEEPS THE FOOT WELL” 


Look for this 
Trade-Mark 


on sole and lining 


The genuine Arch Preserver 
Shoe for men is made 
only by E. T. Wright & 
Company, Inc., Rockland, 


Mass.,—for women by The a 
Selby’ Shoe Co., Porta: The Arch Preserver Shoe gives you a real 
pehie tle “urge’’ to do things, to jump right into the 
spirit of any occasion. 
THE rWeictt Merry Christmas, Men—and happy feet! 
Just SHOE Also, well groomed feet. 


If you're not a member of this ‘‘ Merry Christmas 
Club” send the coupon. 


By Je,WRIGHT- & CO. INC 
Department S-22, Rockland, Massachusetts 


is also an 
E. T. Wright product 


i 
' 


wm 


The 


E. T. Wright & Co., Inc., Name Peo ee EE 5 ee a a 
Dept. S-22, Rockland, Mass. 

Send me your booklet ‘‘The Address ET OP ee ae ee 
Footpath to Success’? and 

rae. op TERI City.. abe mince a eel States sees 
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(Continued from Page 62) 
another low key with broken dunes and a 
patch of low scrubby trees—cedars, I think. 
This sinister visitor sounded to be just the 
other side of these. Then, as we stared in 
that direction, two slender masts moved 
out from behind them, the hull still hidden 
by the sedge-covered dunes. 

“That beggar is coming here,” Cyril said 
quietly, “‘otherwise he’d not be in so close. 
This bally place ain’t so private as we’d 
thought.” 

For several moments we watched those 
ominous spars moving steadily along. Then 
I rose and hauled the dory alongside. 

“What now, Pom?” 

Allaire’s voice was husky with foreboding, 
as if a pirate were coming in. But then we 
had reason to know that the old freebooting 
days had turned back on us again. Here 
we were, two men and a girl, in that deso- 
late abandoned place, and a good many 
thousand dollars’ worth of property over in 
that old shell of which the battered roof was 
now silvered in the right moonlight. 

“That fellow’s coming in, I think. What 
his errand may be I can’t guess, but it might 
be somebody who knows the value of that 
stuff and has learned that the old captain 
has died. I’m going ashore.” 

“T’ll go with you,” said Allaire. 

“Perhaps that might be better. Cyril 
had better stay aboard. Let’s say we 
bought the property a week ago and expect 
a working gang out here tomorrow.” 

“That’s a good plan,” Cyril agreed. 
“And there’s something else you might say, 
Mr. Stirling, if you’ll excuse me for suggest- 
ing it.” 

“T can guess, Cyril. That Miss Forsyth 
is Mrs. Stirling.” 

“What?” gasped Allaire. 

“Tt would give us more class, and that’s 
always important. Here’s our lay: We are 
a young married couple who have cruised 
South on their boat to look for just some 
such paradis d deux as this. We learned 
that Sanders had come into possession of 
the place, just as he told us, and bought it 
from him. Weare expecting the contractor 
and labor gang that he’s to send over to put 
the place in order under our direction. Cyril 
is our sailing master. Got all that?” 

Allaire nodded, then gave a stifled laugh. 

“Why not let Cyril marry us and be done 
with it? I believe a sailing master has the 
right.” 

“°¥Fraid there isn’t time,’ I said. “Look, 
he’s rounding to turn in.” 

“But I’ve got no wedding ring.” 

“Here then.” Islipped the signet off my 
little finger. “If you should have to meet 
these unexpected guests you can turn the 
shield inside. It’s no joke, Allaire. The 
tougher the crowd, the less respect for a girl 
whose papers aren’t in order. That kills the 
morale of your position.” 

“All right. Let’s hope it doesn’t kill my 
own.” She held out her hand, then, as 
I slipped the ring on the proper finger. ‘I 
Allaire, take thee, Pom ——” 

“Be still,” I interrupted, for somehow 
this sent a quiver through me. ‘It’s plain 
that Mrs. Fairchild was right when she 
made that parting wise crack.’ 

Cyril’s big luminous eyes were fastened 
on us with a curious expression, less amused 
than glowing, eager, as if anticipating ro- 
mance not so far away. There was a good 
deal of the dramatic about this boy. I 
gave the dory painter a savage tug, yanked 
the boat in, then scrambled down and held 
out my hand to Allaire. 

“Get aboard. Hurry!” 

She stepped aboard, then glanced back 
at Cyril, who was staring owlishly at us. 

“It’s plain I’m shackled to a brute, Cyril. 
Good-by. Don’t give up the ship.” 

Feeling more of a fool than I had for 
years, I picked up an oar, dropped it into 
the chock in the stern board and started to 
scull in to the jetty. As we reached it the 
schooner was pushing slowly and cau- 
tiously in through the narrow channel be- 
tween the two keys, a leadsman in the 
chains singing out the soundings in a harsh 
cockney voice. ‘‘And a ’arf—fower i 

I helped Allaire onto the jetty, when we 
walked back under the shadow of a pine and 
stood watching. The schooner was a trim 
enough little vessel of the Gloucester or 
Boston fishing class, rather small as they 
build them now, spoon-bowed, with short 
bowsprit and pole masts with no topmasts, 
or baldhead, as fishermen say. She was 
painted black and deep-laden, and it was 
not difficult to guess her cargo. 

Allaire now made a guess of her own: 

“T think I get it, Pom. This key isa depot 
from which to supply a stretch of the coast 
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opposite. Shouldn’t wonder }y 
brother Sanders had a little side } 
“Perhaps, but I doubt it. If 
working that sort of graft, he . 
have wanted to turn over the plac 
“Well, it might be others then, 
is pretty closely watched. It wo 
cinch to distribute from here,” 

“Then here’s your chance,” I sai, 
“Looks as if your luck had turned, 
thing seems to be coming your wa 

“Why, yes, darn it, just when 
converted to lawful trade!” 

“Well, if you think you would 
unlawful sort better, all you’ve got 
to tell the skipper that you’ve got a 
on the island and would listen to a 
tion. First carry your antiques N 
market ’em, then come back her 
queen of the Bahama Boozeneers 
out your first idea.” 

“Serve you right if I did,” she 

“Then go to it,” I said. “TI sh; 
you.” 

“Will you come in too?” 

“1? Just about as quick as if { 
two hundred years ago, and I were 
of broken gentleman I am now, ar 
here for shelter as I have, and met 
a gang of filthy buccaneers who of 
a captain’s billet.” 

“But you’ve bought liquor from! 
gers, haven’t you?” | 

“Yes; and I’d have bought di) 
from the buccaneers if I’d needed it 
as I’ve known myself to need a dri: 
I would never have turned one 
Listen, Allaire! There are some o 
don’t believe in certain arbitrary 
don’t obey them strictly as regards’ 
consider to be our personal necessi’ 
it’s a long way from that to pury; 
licit wares for money. I might go 
track and surreptitiously back my 
look into a gambling house a 
twenty onthered. But I would nc 
book or run a gambling dive. If I’: 
be legislated into the virtue of ah¢ 
whether I like it or not, then let) 
ahead and put us all on that high( 
tary plane.” } 

“T see,” said Allaire. ‘You wi 
expect a man to obey a law al 
him to kiss his wife on Sunday, b. 
recommend an enforcement of : 


locking all the wives up over Sun’ 
“Oh, I’d do that anyhow,” I E 
“Look, they’ve anchored just astei 
The schooner had let go her anc? 
the water shoaled to four fathoms, 
as she tailed out astern of the Tinr 
surprised to see that there was 1) 
difference in size. She was too | 
Grand Banker, but avery tidy, abl 
little vessel, built perhaps for lobs'r 
inshore mackerel and herring seing 
We could now hear Cyril’s voict 
with somebody aboard her, but wel 
to catch the words. The conr 
sounded amicable, though there’ 
sort of intonation to the voice } 
stranger that suggested the Englim 
patrician class questioning a serya. 
and with a brusque rising inflecti, 
end of short interrogatory clauses 
flection proclaimed the nationalit) 
all doubt. | 
“Sounds like some swell of t!. 
Yacht Squadron gone in for trade | 
“Yes, or a British naval officer tit 
his billet and turned rank. He wik 
Cyril’s Bare-mooda accent and tait 
as if he were a sweep. Let’s go 
there, Pom.” : 
“We will if you like,” I said; “ 
hearing that swank talk I feel we | 
guard our tapestries more than el. 
“When dealing with gentlemen 
be too careful,” Allaire agreed. “ 
tone of his voice, I’d say that he 
a Gobelin from a piece of theater 
“Well, let’s go out and ask him 
from Nassau,’’ I said. ‘‘We are P 
to have been marooned about a 
“And how long have we been n 
Allaire murmured, and slipped he 
hind me, her hand on the farther | 
“Long enough to have got over! 
ing stage,” I snapped, “and this ] 
time and place for mocking badina- 


‘ 
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on then, let’s go.” 
“Wait, they’re coming in.” |. 
We heard the whining of sheav: ‘ 
boat hit the water with a splash. 
“Jump down, one of en 
0 


As 


peremptory voice. ‘‘Handle 
“That sounds ex-R. N.,” Isa 
better go up to the house.” _ 


(TO BE CONTINUED 
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STEINWAY > 
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GE INSTRUMENT OF THE 


‘\T dramatic moment of quiet before 
fst note is struck, the concert pianist 
als swiftly all his genius, his spirit, 
ill. And there is scarcely a great 
Wt since Liszt who has not drawn, 
it Moment, new courage from his 
tconfidence in his chosen instrument 
Steinway. Paderewski, Hofmann, 
Wki—these and others of the great 
ts know how perfectly the Steinway 
lates the mellow, golden harmonies 
tumann or the sharply etched rou- 
j0f a Bach fugue. They know how 


the Steinway at a touch becomes a singing, 
animate voice, instantly responsive to the 
most extraordinary demands. 


There is a Steinway dealer in your community or 
near you through whom you may purchase a new 
Steinway piano with a small cash deposit, and 
the balance will be extended over a period of two 
years. *Used pianos accepted in partial 
exchange. 


Prices: $875 and up 


Plus transportation 
STEIN WAY 


STEINWAY & SONS, Hau 
1og East Fourteenth Street, New York 


5 


This knowledge of the superiority of 
the Steinway is shared by the public at 


large. For the great majority of Steinway 
pianos are purchased on limited incomes 
and for unassuming homes. As a matter 
of principle, it has been kept within the 
reach of every true lover of music—sold 
at the lowest possible price and upon the 
Each of the 
And 


each will return, decade after decade, full 


most convenient terms. 


various models 1s a true Steinway. 


measures of pleasure and delight. You 
need never buy another piano. 
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There’s Enough 
Consolidation Coal 


27.98 


Rea Consolidation Clean Coal 


a & Y™is.of such exceptional quality, because 
a A it 1s so carefully mined and prepared 
5 fo avoid the shipping of non-combustible 


wastes and impurities, it may seem as if 
the supply is limited. 


Consolidation Coal comes from ninety- 
eight mines. The total annual produc- 
_ tion capacity of these mines is 15,000,000 
tons, including all types of coal. 


| The steam-driven central stations in 
New England, the Middle Atlantic, and 
the South Atlantic States require an- 
nually 14,903,552 short tons of coal. 


Hence the production capacity of the 
Consolidation mines is greater than the 
consumption requirements of all the 
steam-driven central stations from 
Maine to Florida. 


Consolidation Coal is low in ash and 
sulphur, high in heat value, free from 
undesirable, non-combustible, efficien- 
cy-reducing wastes. 


COAL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Munson Building - New York City 


DETROIT, MICH. First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
PORTSMOUTH, N.H. 137 Market Street 


WASHINGTON, D. C. Union Trust Bldg. 

CHICAGO, ILL.., Illinois Merchants Bank Bldg. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO Union Central Bldg. 

BOSTON, MASS. State Mutual Bldg. NORFOLK, VA. Nat’l Bank of Com. Bldg. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. Bankers Trust Bldg. CLEVELAND, OHIO Rockefeller Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 843 South Canal Street 


f LONDON, ENGLAND Billiter Sq. Bldg. 
Foreign Offices \ GENOA, ITALY io-Via Rome 


BALTIMORE, MD. Continental Bldg. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. North Western Fuel Co., Merchants Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
Sales Agents < MONTREAL, QUEBEC Empire Coal Company, Ltd., Keefer Bldg. 
GREEN BAY, WIS. F. Hurlbut Company 
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“IT know what you’re thinking,” said 
Angela. ‘“‘Well, mamma won’t come this 
time. She’s at home with a headache. You 
needn’t be afraid.” 

Everett moved his hat restively through 
his fingers. 

“T’m not afraid,” he said. 

And her voice came back, just as he re- 
membered, just as if it had been yesterday, 
half careless, half contemptuous. 

“Oh, yes, you are,” said Angela. “I 
might have known you would be. You’re 
afraid to take my hand.” 

Everything that had gone was like yes- 
terday again, from the careless tone she 
used to the taunting way she held her head. 
As she took his hand to climb down from 
the saddle, his face went redder still, anda 
strange resentment mastered him. Her 
weight came on his arm, and as she looked 
at him, her lips curled upward very slowly. 

“Thank you,” said Angela. ‘You can 
let my hand go now, if it embarrasses you 
so much.” 

Everett’s answer came before he thought, 
through some involuntary reflex of pride. 

“Tt doesn’t embarrass me,” he said, 
“‘any more than it embarrasses you.” 

“You needn’t be so rude,” said Angela. 
‘Why should I be embarrassed? Hold my 
hand if you want to. It won’t look any 
queerer. Walking with you’s queer enough.” 

And she smiled at him again, and 
Everett’s voice grew thick. 

“Then why do you?” he demanded. 
“There’s no reason why you should.” 

“T don’t know what got into me,” said 
Angela; ‘‘curiosity, Isuppose. Aren’t you 
pleased I remembered you? Haven’t you 
ever wondered where I’ve been all this 
time? Did you know I was abroad at 
school?” 

“How could I help knowing?” answered 
Everett. “It’s all anyone talks about— 
what you all are doing.” 

“You don’t like me very much, do you?” 
said Angela. “I don’t suppose you like any 
of us.” 

“‘Have any of you ever done anything,” 
asked Everett, “‘ever, to make me like 
you?”’ And Angela smiled back. 

“Why, of course not!’’ she said. “‘Why 
should we? But it’s funny—you’re the 
first one I ever heard say a thing like that. 
Really it’s rather nice.” 

“Nice?” echoed Everett. ‘‘Doyou think 
it’s nice to stop a feller on the road and 
make fun of him?” 

“Don’t say ‘feller replied Angela. 
“You can really speak quite nicely when 
you try. No, I think it’s nice to know 
someone who doesn’t like me. It’s so dif- 
ferent. Dear me, I suppose I must be going 
now. Hold my horse’s head, please.” 

Once she was on her horse again, the 
whole episode seemed unreal. What had 
she wanted with him? Everett could not 
tell. She gathered up the reins and patted 
at her hair. 

“T don’t suppose,”’ she said, ‘“‘you’d like 
to come and see me.” 

Suddenly the way she spoke seemed like 
some atonement for all that had gone be- 
fore, and suddenly he felt his heart beat 
faster. 

“T wish you would,” said Angela, ‘‘even 
if you don’t like me. I’d like it just the 
same.” 

“Why should I?” he asked. “I guess 
youre not any different from the way 
you’ve always been. You won’t have any 
use for anyone like me.” 

“Oh, well,” said Angela, “if you’re 
afraid * 

“T’m not afraid!’”’ retorted Everett. 
“Why should I be afraid?” 

“Well, if you’re not,” said Angela, “T’ll 
be in our summerhouse at half past eight 
tonight.”’ 

Everett stood staring down the road at a 
cloud of dust and then at the dust at his 
feet. The mark of her small riding boot was 
still there close beside him, and that was all. 
Yet his heart was beating fast. The things 
he said, the things she said, kept running 
through his mind, without sequence or 
relation, like things of no importance; and 
perhaps they had none then, for he was 
very young to read between the lines. The 
touch of her hand was still on his. Her 
voice seemed to linger in the rustle of the 
trees. He could see her still in her close- 
buttoned riding habit. No, it was not the 
things she said. In the end they were as 
nothing. . 

“T knew you’d come,” she said. 
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And Everett Jenkins thought ; 
like Maude in the garden that ear 
mer night. Her dress was light, 
Hollingshead blush roses, and ac: 
garden the light from the French , 
fell softly on her face. 

“T told you I wasn’t afraid,” hes 
his voice was very low; and the t/ 
said and the things she said stil] ; 
difference then. : 

“Here’s the summerhouse,” said 
“Tell me, are you glad you came?’ 

Never before had he passed thre 
Hollingshead gates. Across the gar 
house seemed larger than he h 
imagined, a dark, tall shadow aga 
sky, pierced by square after square 
About him were the flower beds, : 
flower beds, like some garden of 
For a moment it came over him thi) 
all like a story, to be accepted with 
reasoning why. Nota day ago he} 
a village boy, and now Angela’s i 
resting on his arm. Her hand wa 
arm, and Everett stood very still 
she would move it. 


“Are you glad you came?” she 
“Yes,” said Everett, and it was} 
him to speak; “‘yes, I’m glad I 4 
“You can call me Angela, if you 
Her voice was as soft as the 
breeze. 
“Yes, Angela,” said Everett. 
‘‘And you used to hate me, didn 
“Yes,” answered Everett, “I, 
did.” 
“But you don’t hate me now.” 
It was too fanciful for truth. 
any wonder his voice trembled + 
answered. / 
“No, Angela,” he said. 
“Tell me”’—he could hardly Iu 
for her voice was not more than, 
per—‘‘Everett, tell me you don’t he 
“T don’t ” began Everett !a 
and stopped. 
“Tell me,” whispered Angela. | 
you tell me?” I 
Dimly he could see her face tui 
ward his, and the thing he did wasu 
no volition of his own. 
“T love you, Angela,’’ he said, id 
his head and kissed her. 
It took him time to understal 
happened next. Even long alr 
whenever he thought of it, the a 
zled, baffled feeling would come ‘e 
that he felt then. For just as he kie 
Angela gave a little start. The) 
noise in the summerhouse. Sand 
was there. Everett stepped bk 
with the blood pounding in his teme 
saw a shadowy figure with a wle 
front. | 
““Geoffrey!’’ cried Angela, witla 
e 


catch in her voice that might h 
laughter or tears. Yes, it a 
Hollingshead. Everett knew thelo 
his shoulders as he stepped into ‘2. 
“Geoffrey!” cried Angela. “Y« ¢ 
have to interrupt!” 
“But see here,” replied Geofly 
level drawling voice, ‘‘isn’t the 10 
over?” 
“But he did it so nicely,” 
Angela. “You didn’t have to spcit 
“But isn’t it all over?’ Geat 
peated. 4 
“That’s like you!” cried Ange 
ways interfering at the wrong tim 
I hadn’t done it; but don’t say 
though!” > 
“Oh, I’ll pay up, if that’s 
mean,” said Geoffrey. “But 
have to go so far. What are yo 
so seriously for?”’ - | 
Everett turned toward him quily. 
he was glad that no one could seeils 
“What do you mean?” he aski 
“Don’t you see it’s a bet?” al 
Angela. ‘‘Don’t beso cross about: pl 
Geoffrey said you wouldn’t. Dow! 
I’d have let you kiss me if we h 
on it?” xf 
“But why,” asked Everett spi 
“why should you do that to me? 
“Now look here,’’ said Geoffrey, 
not taking this thing right. — 
maybe, it is a bit rough on you. | 
here, hasn’t it ever occurred to 
you’ve always been a bit upstage 
ever since those hornets bit you! 
just thought you’d keep on bei 
kept it up so long—and a bet 
it? You might take it like a 
, (Continued on Page 
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"Tue shifted 


Headquarters 
or 1924” 


Santa Claus 


Stop worrying over what to give 
“thim.”’? There’s a world of ideas 
waiting for you at Santa’s new head- 
quarters—the Motor Accessory Store 


SS Ba MEnica S family pet—the automobile— 

ja has put a new complexion on Christmas 
\ gift buying. This year, people are step- 
ping out of old-fashioned gift-buying 
ruts. Make your gift show thought and 
originality. 


Something for the car! That’s a sure bet! If 
you want to please him from the tips of his ears to 
the ends of his toes, give him something for the car. 
Your Motor Accessory Dealer is displaying many out- 
of-the-ordinary gift suggestions. Go and see them. 


A tip to the kiddies 
— give your dad a 


Fyrac Night Guide 


é 


Among the most popular of motor gifts is the 
Fyrac Night Guide. This splendid gift will fully re- 
flect your thoughtfulness and good judgment. It 
dresses up the car by day; it adds safety and comfort 
by night. The one who receives it will be proud of it, 
and lastingly appreciative. 


We’re packing the Night Guide in a most attrac- 
tive holly container. And with each package goes a 
certificate for installation by the Dealer. See the 
Fyrac Night Guide at any Accessory Dealer’s. Note its 
handsome Gun Grip of genuine Bakelite—its splendid 
construction throughout. A million motorists can tell 
you the safety and comfort it adds to night driving. 


This year, be ‘“‘different.’’ Give this popular motor 
need—the Fyrac Night Guide. 


Patented May 15, 1923, and July 15, 1924; others pending 


FYRAC MANUFACTURING CoO. 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 


Makers also of Fyrac Spark Plugs 


Night GUIDE 


___ the Legal Spotlight —__ 


Fits through the windshield glass 
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Admiration 


That’s the word that expresses the feeling of all 
who see the 


STORYEGLARK 
MULNITATUIRE 
JALANVIEIR PTANO 


and play it. Anyone can play it without practice. 


Dainty, refined, classical in lines, only four feet two 
inches high, with full 88-note keyboard, possessing 
easy action and that wonderful quality of tone for 
which Story & Clark instruments have been famous 
for over half a century—the Miniature is the ideal 
instrument for the home. 


Every Story & Clark player 
piano contains the Story & 
Clark Imperial Player Action 
(with its Automatic Tracking 
and Transposing Device) 


so simple to learn to oper- 
ate and so easy to play 
that it makes the Story & 
Clark the instrument of 
unquestioned superiority. 


Give Her the Miniature for Christmas! It’s a wonderful gift! 


There is a Story & Clark dealer nearby who will gladly show 
itto you. You can purchase one on terms within your in- 
come, and your present piano will be taken on part payment. 


Instruments of finest quality since 1857 


The Story © Glark Piano Company 


General Offices 315-317 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


33 West 57th Street, New York City 
1246 Washington Boulevard, Detroit 1105 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
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Everett felt his heart pounding in his 
throat. Inside him something was stir- 
ring—striving to get loose. 

“Do you think,” he asked, ‘“you’ve 
treated me like one?” 

“Now what’s that got to do with it?” 
demanded Geoffrey. “I’m asking you to 
take it like one—that’s all.” 

“All right!” There was no mistaking 
what was going to happen next when they 
heard Everett’s voice. “All right, you 
damned stuck-up fool! Then let’s see you 
take this!” 

Iv 
FTER all, that afternoon at tea there 
were more reasons for Mr. Hollings- 
head to be interested than for Mrs. Hol- 
lingshead when Everett’s name was 
mentioned. 

“It’s our place to encourage a boy like 
that,” said Mrs. Hollingshead. 

“Perhaps he doesn’t need encourage- 
ment, my dear,” said Mr. Hollingshead; 
and perhaps he was the best to judge, for he 
had heard the noise in the summerhouse 
that night. 

By the time Mr. Hollingshead arrived, 
Geoffrey and Everett were at it on the 
lawn. As Mr. Hollingshead perceived 
them he stopped, though he must have 
known they were fighting. Only when he 
became aware that Angela also was there 
did he give a slight start. 

“Deuce take it, Angela!” he said. “I 
thought you were upstairs reading to your 
mamma!” 

“Papa,” cried Angela tearfully, “aren’t 
you going to stop them? They’re fighting, 
papa!” 

Mr. Hollingshead placed his hands in the 
pockets of his velvet smoking jacket and 
pulled out a gold cigarette case. 

“But they don’t seem to wish to stop, 
my dear,” he said. “And why stop them? 
They seem to weigh about the same. By 
Jove! That other fellow’s not half bad, 
though! Look at ’em! Confound it! 
What’s the matter with Geoffrey?” 

“Oh,” sobbed Angela, “he’s fallen down, 
and it’s all my fault. It’s all my fault!” 

Mr. Hollingshead tossed down his cig- 
arette. 

“T suspected it from the first, my dear,” 
he said. “You’d better thank your stars 
your mother’s safe upstairs.” 

Geoffrey Hollingshead was already get- 
ting up, but far from rapidly. 

“Come on!” he gasped. ‘What you 
waiting for? D’you think I’ve had 
enough—when I’m just getting started?” 

And then Mr. Hollingshead stepped be- 
tween them. Little lights were dancing be- 
fore Everett’s eyes and everything seemed 
unsteady, but distinctly he heard Mr. 
Hollingshead’s voice. 

“Ah, good evening,” said Mr. Hollings- 
head. “I hope you’ve found my lawn good 
footing; but would you mind disregarding 
what my son just said? He has had enough 
for one night, don’t you think?” 

“Here!” cried Geoffrey, struggling 
against his father’s arm. ‘Just because he 
hit me a couple of times ay 

“Take him away,” gasped Everett, “if 
you don’t want me to hit him again!” 

“Now that’s very reasonable,” replied 
Mr. Hollingshead; “and now—shall we 
finish the rest indoors? You won’t object 
to stepping in, I hope—quite informally, 
you know?” 

Everett’s head was in a dizzy whirl. His 
face smarted and his hands ached, but his 
anger made him forget who he was or who 
was speaking. It even made him forget his 
inadequacy as he stood there facing Mr. 
Hollingshead. 

“Go into your house and have you all 
laugh at me?”’ His voice was thick with 
something close to tears. “I won’t go into 
your house till I own your damned old 


If you are a prospective purchaser of a piano or a player piano, we will gladly send you a beautiful 
brochure—FREE. Story & Clark Piano Company, Dept. S. P. D., 315-317 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. Please send me the brochure showing the various styles of your instruments, and 
the name of your nearest dealer, because I am interested in buying a grand O an upright 0 a player 
piano CL) the Repro-Phraso O. (Please print name and address.) 
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house! You’llsee what happens some day!” 

Mr. Hollingshead’s hand fell lightly on 
Everett’s shoulder. 

“Nonsense!’’ he said. ‘‘You’ll need to 
wash your face—and no one’s going to 
laugh. Now think it over—don’t you owe 
me some explanation for being here at 
allen? 

When Everett knew he had to go, he 
went without a word. He followed Mr. 
Hollingshead, with Angela and Geoffrey, 
up to the stone terrace. Mr. Hollingshead 
had lighted another cigarette. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘you both can thank 
your stars your mother’s safe upstairs.” 

As they entered the house Everett could 
not help but look, as one looks who enters 
some forbidden place. There was the 
drawing-room, with its shiny waxed floor 


y 


December 


and gold chairs and sofas; and th 
hall adorned with rows of pictures 
gilt frames. Through a half-open 
saw the dining room, and caught a 
of more pictures and a sideboard 
with silver. Oak woodwork, overd 
furniture, length after length of ry 
dark ceilings and closed shutters— 
saw it all as they walked quickly p; 
haps it was all ugly—already peo 
saying so—but the weight and th 
nence of the Hollingsheads were t} 

Mr. Hollingshead led the we 
shoulders, in his purple velvet 
swayed gracefully as he strode a 
that even his back was a perfect 
watch. 

“Perhaps, under the circumstar 
said, “my study is the best place. T 
please.” 

Once inside his study, Mr. Holli 
closed his door carefully. Ther 
massive flat-topped desk in the c 
the room and colored prints hung 
on the wall. Mr. Hollingshead 
against the desk and placed his han 
pockets and looked pleasantly at tl 
before him. | 

“Now,” he remarked, “will any 
me what all this is about?” | 

In back of Geoffrey hung a serie 
tures depicting the Rake’s Progre 
Geoffrey and Everett both, it was 
background. With faces out of sha 
rumpled hair, minus neckties an 
collars, they looked at Mr. Holling 
silence, while Angela stared at all | 
them with her handkerchief over hei: 

“Papa,” said Angela brokenly, | 
my fault. Geoffrey bet I couldn’t: 
to kiss me—and I won.” : 

Mr. Hollingshead had a card | 
face. If he was surprised, he | 
cation except for a slight raisin; 
eyebrows. | 

“By ‘him,’” said Mr. Hollingshe 
you mean this young man? Ye 
then—what happened next?” 

‘Geoffrey came out and—and -- 

Geoffrey Hollingshead took a 8] 
ward. 

“T couldn’t help it, sir,” he ex: 
“What else could I do when hei 

first?’ =| 

Mr. Hollingshead looked at Evert 

greater attention. 
“Let me see,” he asked at length’ 


are you? Ah, the real-estate ager 
Geoffrey, he was perfectly right to 
Shake hands with Jenkins and {1 
you’re sorry.” ; 
Everett had stood stock-still ti 
but all of a sudden something sh 
like a leaf, some passion half nd 
anger and half of tears. The w 
Geoffrey looked at him, the way tt 
Hollingshead leaned indolently ag: 
desk grew suddenly to the enort 
insult. 
“T won’t shake hands!” Eyert 
almost startled by his own voice.‘ 
touches me—he’ll see what I'll do! 
Mr. Hollingshead shrugged his shi! 
“Quite within your rights, of cou 
said. ‘We'll leave out the hanih 
Geoffrey, tell him you’re sorry.” 
“T’m sorry,” said Geoffrey. 
“You’re not sorry,’’ Everett rol 
“and you know you're not.” _ ’ 
“Exactly,” said Mr. Hollingshea f 
he will be. And now, Angela, it’u 
you.” Mr. Hollingshead looked tu 
fully at the ceiling. “I understa', 
continued, “that you induced ourtl 
Mr. Jenkins, to bestow a chaste 
upon you under false pretenses. WW 
discuss the delicacy of it. Theft ins 
you cheated, Angela, in order tc¥ 


lingshel, 
you want me to settle this without 
it go further, you’ll have to do whalt 
sider equable. It seems to me its 
up to you to kiss Mr. Jenkins, as! 
stand now. We're all waiting.” He , 
slightly and nodded toward Everet! 
only fair—what, Jenkins?” 

Everett’s eyes, however, had such, cl 
ous look that involuntarily Mr, Bl 
head removed his hands from his 1 

“Yes,” said Everett, “it’s wh | 
think is fair—tfair to take me in her(™! 
punish her with me. Why have yo® 
right to do it? Haven't ‘ees 
Baye _. oe 
ry justly put,” said Mr. 5 

“Naturally, if you 

(Continued on Page 
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To make “him” happy 
Christmas Morning 


Give “him” a Valet AutoStrop Razor. We offer de 
luxe gift outfits which will appeal to his pride and 
pleasure. 


Gold plated, some. Others include accessories such 
as lather brush, soap in case, etc. A large assortment 
of gift sets is ready for your inspection at thousands 
of stores throughout the nation. 


He will welcome such a thoughtful gift and it will 
give him a perfect shave every day with ‘the razor 
that sharpens itself.” 


Shop early. Simplify. Get each man on your list a 
Valet AutoStrop Razor de luxe. Prices $1 to $25. 


Standard Set 
(Leather Case) 


$5.00 


Valet Auto-Str 


REG U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Traveling Set 
$13.50 


p Razor 


Sharpens Itself 


Standard Set 
(Metal Case) 


Traveling Set 
$5.00 $8.50 


Gold Plated Set 
$5.00 


OT ar Le ere es EP Saas 
AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR CO.) 656 First Avenue, New York City 
————S} rn it Sven, NEw York City 
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you're sure you won’t change your mind? 
Angela, I should say you were out of a 
devilish bad bargain. And now, Jenkins” — 
Mr. Hollingshead thrust a hand into his 
trousers pocket—‘“‘you’ve had a bad eve- 
ning, it seems to me, and really I can’t let 
you go without doing something. Your 
suit now—you’ve got it all torn, and you’re 
not to blame. Please don’t misunderstand 
the spirit in which I’m doing this—but 
you'll agree we owe you a new one?” 

Out of Mr. Hollingshead’s pocket, be- 
tween the thumb and forefinger of his 
right hand came a twenty-dollar bill, and in 
the back of Everett’s mind a voice went 
ringing— Mrs. Hollingshead’svoice. There, 
in Mr. Hollingshead’s study, the phrase 
came back—‘“But people like that don’t 
mind pain quite the way we do.” It was 
curious how Mr. Hollingshead’s gesture 
went with those half-forgotten words. 

Everett took the bill and tossed it on the 


oor. 
“What?” exclaimed Mr. Hollingshead, 
and he seemed genuinely surprised. “You 
don’t want it? Well, remember, if you ever 
should want it es 


“TI won’t forget,” said Everett. “I’m 
not forgetting anything.” 
“Geoffrey,” said Mr. Hollingshead, 


“press the button and tell Edward to show 
Mr. Jenkins out. You won’t mind, at least, 
Mr. Jenkins, if I wish you a very good 
evening.” 
Vv 

pes curious how things come bounding 

back over a sea of time, how forgotten 
matters keep compounding, until finally 
they lose their original shape and meaning. 
Though it is the way of order, and the way 
of choice and chance, the surprise of it is 
always new. How was Mr. Hollingshead 
to guess that Everett was not the kind who 
ever would forget, that somehow his life 
would come to grow around a trivial little 
episode? Indeed, Mr. Hollingshead never 
wholly knew. 

That whole trying time was scarcely more 
than a vague recollection when Mrs. Hol- 
lingshead mentioned Everett’s name that 
afternoon at tea. It all was laid away 
somewhere in the archives of the more 
amusing times, and times were not nearly 
so amusing then. There were new tarred 
roads in the Inlet, new houses, and new un- 
comfortable ideas. In contrast, the old 
landmarks seemed to be growing very old. 
The mansard roof of the Hollingshead 
house had acquired a weather-beaten look, 
and the gray paint on the sides was growing 
tarnished and almost entirely out of fashion. 
There was no way of understanding Everett 
Jenkins when it all was a little hard to 
understand. 

“Now, George,” said Mrs. Hollingshead, 
“people in our position owe something to 
the community. You mustn’t forget that.” 

“Don’t worry, my dear,” said Mr. Hol- 
lingshead pleasantly. “‘We won’t forget. 
We keep right on owing it—more and 
more.” 

“George,”’ said Mrs. Hollingshead, flush- 
ing slightly, ““how can you act so? I mean 
we should encourage anyone like the Jen- 
kins boy. It might be an inspiration that 
would last him all his life.’ 

Mr. Hollingshead raised his eyebrows 
slightly, and then frowned, as though he 
was trying to grasp some elusive thought. 

“Angela,” he said, ‘“‘what was that about 
the Jenkins boy, quite a while ago?” 

Could it have been so long ago? For 
some reason Angela looked unnaturally ill 
at ease. 

“By Jove!” exclaimed Mr. Hollingshead, 
and a certain trace of weariness had van- 
ished from his eyes. ‘‘By Jove, now I re- 
member! Look here, Angela, have you 
ever seen him since?”’ 

“Why, George,” said Mrs. Hollingshead, 
“why should she ever see him?” 

Yes, it was all returning like something 
which had lain dormant but which had 
always been alive. Angela was looking at 
her father with a slight frown; but before 
she answered, the coincidence grew more 
complete. Geoffrey, in baggy knicker- 
bockers, smoking a cigarette, came walking 
noisily across the polished floor. 


¥ 
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“Jenkins?” he said. “What's t 
Jenkins?’”’ 

“Why?” asked Angela, and 9 
almost have thought she was 
“What makes you ask?” 

“Funny, that’s all,” said 
“Just heard downtown that Eye 
kins’ father got a stroke this 
They say he’s cashing in.” 

There was a pause—a curiou; 
rassed silence, as though somet 
been done that was rude and in 

“By Jove!” said Mr. Holl 
“Now who'd have thought of thz 

“Dear me!”? murmured Mrs, 
head. ‘Why, Angela, what makes 
like that? It’s one thing to be s 
really I don’t see ——” 

Perhaps Angela herself neye, 
understood the emotion which 
her; so many things had hapy 
many more important things. 

“I think you’re all horrid,” 
“Why is it we’ve always been ho 

“Well, I’m hanged if I see y 
mean.” 

It was Geoffrey who spoke, bu 
turned on him so quickly that hi 
continue. Suddenly, without war 
past was running into the present 
peculiar way. 

“Well, you should see,” retu; 
gela. “After what we’ve done tc 
ought to do something decent nov 

““Now here,” cried Geoffrey, “1 
mean that thing that happened | 
were kids? Now honestly, Ang: 

It was beyond Geoffrey and be} 
gela herself, perhaps, why her chi; 
flushing as though it had happe: 
terday. | 

“T don’t care,” she said. “Th 
else will go, I’m going myself. Ate 
can ask if there’s anything we car] 

“My dear!”” Mrs. Hollingshea; 
her chair back from the tea table.’ 
ever has got into you? If you fee; 
not send a servant?” | 

“We can’t!” cried Angela. “QO! 
explain; but if you knew, you'd? 
one of us ought to go.” 

“George,” said Mrs. Hollingsh\ 
sudden inspiration, “do you kry 
thing about this?” 

Mr. Hollingshead himself seem 
puzzled and looked at Angela qu 

“Not exactly,” he said; “no, nox 
but who’d have thought old ear | 
come turning up like this?” 

It was the cards—all in mo 


turned that afternoon. There was 
explanation for the thing that Ar 
Back in the past, whatever it 
prompted her was waiting all the 
took her to the white frame hou ’ 
the Jenkinses lived, and up the frc-- 
steps. Everett himself opened ‘2 
door, and they both looked start 
they met. It was the past again. is 
flush to Everett’s cheeks, though ||s 
have known much better, and m 
even Angela seemed to forget exaly 
she came. 

It made an absurd, embarrassed 
as each looked at the other, and \y 
might have happened then. Y 
ing happened. Inside, there wert 
footsteps and a voice at the head (2 
of narrow carpeted stairs. Ths 
brought Everett to himself and nde 
close the door behind him withova 
her to come in. 


| 
I 


shoulders were broader, and the oli 
his face were clearer and less roun 
his hand, as it closed on the door k 
heavy and sure; but after all, it 
seem so long ago. As Angela |’ 
him, all his old emotions ret 
spite of everything, he was still 
boy, for she seemed curiously t 
Her expression was just as he rei 


-it, and the look in her eyes and hi 


idan 


$a 


“Mother sent me down,” ; 
“to ask how your father is.” 
There was a pause and a slight mI 
sion of Everett’s lips; but even Hee 
™ 


answered, it was clear he had not {2 
(Continued on Page 72)| 
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HE active life of the modern 

woman makes perfectly fitting 
footwear a first essential. At the 
same time her good taste and keen 
appreciation of beauty demand of 
the shoe craftsman the utmost in 
distinctive appearance and pleasing 
grace of line. 


These new creations by The Julian 
& Kokenge Company, makers of 
The Foot Saver and J. & K. Arch- 
Fitting Shoes, demonstrate the fact 
that fashionable footwear was 
never more beautiful than it is to- 


Julian & Kokenge contribute to the new mode 
smartly conservative models nVici kid 


day. The Vici kid of which these 
shoes are made insures easy grace 
and cool flexibility, while empha- 
sizing the smart lines that costume 
fashions demand. 


Vici kid is the outstanding leather 
in the footwear mode because no 
other leather combines all the 
advantages of Vici kid. Its richly 
perfect finish, accurate coloring 
and graceful pliancy make it the 
ideal leather for footwear for 
every occasion. Vici kid is manu- 
factured exclusively by Robert H. 
Foerderer, Inc. 


ROBERT F. FORERDERBR, ANG. 


PHILADEEPHIA 
Selling Agents: LUCIUS BEEBE & SONS, Boston 


Selling agencies in all parts of the world 


VICI kid 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 
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SNAPPY 


2D Ss 
MADE ONLY.BY 


ROBT HFOERDERERINC. | 
PHILADELPHIA 


Look for the Vici kid trade 
mark in the Julian & Kokenge 
models as shown on this page. 
It identifies the leather as 
the one and only Vici kid. 


ONE VICI KID --- THERE NEVER HAS BEEN ANY OTHER 
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(Continued from Page 70) 

“She sent you down?” he asked, still 
looking at her. “Please tell her she’s very 
kind.” 

“Tsn’t’”’—Angela looked back uncer- 
tainly—‘“‘isn’t there anything we can do?” 

“Thanks for asking,’’ answered Everett, 
“but we’re doing everything we can.” 

And again they both stood silent. 

“T saw you twice at college,” said Angela 
abruptly. 

“Yes,’’ said Everett, without a change 
in his voice, ‘‘I know you did—when I was 
an usher at the football games.”’ 

Angela’s cheeks grew redder, and sud- 
denly she looked away. 

“Can’t you get over hating us?” she 
asked. “It’s not good for you, you know.” 

Everett’s face grew redder also. 

“T wish you wouldn’t make me talk 
about it now,” he said. ‘‘Don’t you see? 
It’s hard to forget some things, no matter 
when they happened.” Angela smiled 
slightly. 

It was the same faint smile that he 
always remembered. 

“Do you know,” she said, “‘that I’m en- 
gaged? It’s going to be announced next 
week.” 

Everett stood stock-still, but his voice 
had altered when he answered. 

“Why should you come here now and 
tell me that?” he asked. 

Angela tilted back her flowered hat. 

“T thought you might be interested,” 
she said. 

“Why should I be?”’ answered Everett. 
“You ought to know I’m not.” 

“Oh, yes, you are!’”’ said Angela. 

There was the same assurance, the same 
half-amused tolerance that was always in 
her voice. It made Everett forget himself 
again, and made his breath come fast, and 
something in his look made Angela step 
backward, as though she was afraid. 

“Why don’t you go away?” he said 
hoarsely. ‘‘Won’t you go away?” 

For just a moment he forgot himself, 
and, wide-eyed and frightened, Angela 
stared back at what she read upon his face. 

“Oh,” she cried, ‘“‘please don’t look like 
that! I never knew you’d feel—I never 
thought ——”’ 

Everett snatched open the front door, 
but he answered her, forgetful of every- 
thing, careless of who might hear him. 

“You did! You always did! And you’d 
never have spoken so to anyone else! Go 
home and laugh about it, but don’t ask me 
why I hate you—all of you—now!”’ 

He turned away so quickly that he hardly 
felt her hand upon his arm. 

“Everett,” Angela wassaying— ‘‘Everett, 
I’m not laughing. I’m ashamed, dread- 
fully ashamed. Can’t I do anything! Let 
me see your mother and ask if I can’t help.”’ 

Everett’s face grew very white. His arm 
and his whole body trembled. 

“That’slikeyou,” heanswered hoarsely— 
“like all the Hollingsheads—to try to pat- 
ronize us now. Ask your servants before 
you try again. My mother died last win- 
ter. They’d have told you that!” 

And that was all—or almost all. Angela 
drew a little sobbing breath, but before she 
could say what she had in her mind to say, 
Everett was quite himself again. 

“Don’t!” he said. “Please don’t say 
any more.”’ 

And after all, enough had been said— 
quite enough—enough to prevent both 
Everett and Angela Hollingshead from ever 
being quite the same again. 
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VERETT’S father spoke that night for 
the first time since they had brought 
him home. Everett watched him as he lay 
motionless in his black-walnut bed. Until 
that day his father had never seemed to 
age. To Everett, he had always appeared 
the same through all the years—an uncom- 
municative and patient little man—and 
now his father’s face was a ghostly white. 

“Are you there, Everett?” he asked. 

It was strange how low his father’s voice 
was, and how dull and unfamiliar. It gave 
the illusion that it was not his father but a 
stranger who was speaking. 

“T want to tell you something. No, I’m 
not going to stop. You listen to me.” 

“Don’t bother, father,’ began Everett. 

“But I’m going to,” said Mr. Jenkins. 
“Can you hear? I’m going to say some- 
thing to make you jump. You’ll be a rich 
man some day.” 

“Father,” said Everett, “the doctor 
says dy 

“Bother the doctor!” said Mr. Jenkins. 
“He can’t do anything. You don’t believe 
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me, eh? You think I’m raving, eh? You 
look through my desk and see if I’m raving. 
I’ve got deeds and options on half the land 
in town. I’ve been doing it on the quiet. 
I knew the railroad would put in another 
track. There’ll be trains to New York in 
less’n an hour next year. You don’t think 
I know what I’m saying, eh? Oh, yes, I do! 
I learned this morning the railroad’s put- 
ting in another track, and it sort of keeled 
me over. You thought I was poor, eh? 
Well, no one’ll think I’m poor after I’m 
gone!”’ 

Everett stared incredulously at the pale, 
waxlike face. It was hard to understand 
that he had reached the end of a road that 
night. It was harder still to realize that 
something had been going on of which he 
had never dreamed. 

“Ts that,” he asked uncertainly, “why 
we've always been so poor?” 


“Paying off loans at the bank,” said Mr. 


“A man’s got to be poor when 


Jenkins. 
he’s doing what I’ve been doing.’ 

Was it land his father had been thinking 
of, as he sat drooping in his armchair of an 
evening, smoking his corncob pipe? Sud- 
denly Everett knew that he had never 
known his father, and that no one had ever 
known him. Suddenly he found an answer 
to a dozen half-formed questions. That was 
what his father had always been doing— 
waiting and buying land. It was why their 
house was bare. It was why their lives 
were bleak. 

A part of them all had gone into it— 
cold, unhappy days of youth, sparse clothes 
and hours of work. 

“T know what you’re thinking.” It was 
the voice from the bed again, thin and un- 
worldly, not like his father’s voice. “I 
might have made things easier, but you 
won’t blame me, Everett. You'll be a rich 
man some day.” 

Would he be rich? Even when he fully 
knew, it was hard to understand. Always 
he would think of his father riding in his 
buggy, a shabby, stooping man, hunched 
above the reins and looking fixedly over the 
ears of his ambling horse; and always his 
father’s voice as he last heard it would come 
chiming with his thoughts: 

“And you’ve got the stuff in you to carry 
it along. You'll be a rich man some day.” 


, 
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EPENDABLE—that was what they 
began to say about Everett Jenkins. 
It was pleasant the way he took it, when 
the pendulum swung up. He took it with- 
out emotion or flashiness or conceit. He 
never even moved from the old house or 
changed his father’s office in the front room. 
His quietness and lack of assumption were 
pleasant things in those days when every- 
thing was changing. By the time that 
people began asking Everett to dinner, 
Southwest Inlet was no longer Southwest 
Inlet. A certain peace and leisure and 
spaciousness was leaving it forever. In a 
year—in two years he could not remember 
how it had looked. There were signboards 
along the roads and plate-glass windows in 
the stores. The rolling hills that had been 
hay pastures were cut into squares like 
checkerboards and stacked with sewer pipes 
and timber. 

“T never had anything to do with it,” he 
used to say. “My father did it all.” 

Everett had a way of making a pleasant 
impression, even with the people who hated 
to see the Inlet change. When he was asked 
to join the country club, he was very diffi- 
dent, and people liked him better for it. 
He never thrust himself on anyone’s atten- 
tion, perhaps because he knew that he had 
been in shirt sleeves only a very short time 
before. 

Always that time seemed to Everett like 
restive imagining, without order or limit. 
There were consultations with lawyers and 
then there was the war. People began ask- 
ing him to do all sorts of things. He found 
himself on committees, and later he was in 
uniform. It was strange in those days that 
he still thought of the Hollingsheads, but he 
did not forget. 

When he came back from France he saw 
them in their new Italian car hurrying up 
the street. Their house was still standing 
on its hill, almost the one place in Southwest 
Inlet which had not changed. He should 
have seen how things were going then, if he 
had not seen before. 

Mr. Hollingshead still was going to town, 
though his hair was growing white at the 
temples. Geoffrey Hollingshead was going 
in his own way too. He had taken up with 
the young married set that lived near the 
club, and late at night anyone could hear 
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them from the road. There was all sorts of 
talk about the Hollingsheads—how Angela 
had broken two engagements, how the staff 
of servants was being cut—but Everett did 
not understand. He never saw them to 
speak to, and he was always silent when 
their name was mentioned. Even when 
everyone else guessed it, he did not suspect 
that the Hollingsheads were losing their 
hold. For him, the Hollingsheads had grown 
to be unchanging and too much a part of 
himself ever to be different. 

Mr. Hollingshead’s voice came to him as 
a complete surprise over the office tele- 
phone. It was years by that time since he 
had heard Mr. Hollingshead speak, but 
Everett knew his voice. Gradually it was 
dawning on him that what his father had 
said was true. He was beginning to be a 
rich man then. He was beginning to havea 
certain place and to be an accepted fact, 
and his life was flowing in a smooth and 
pleasant channel. He was even beginning 
to remember hard times pleasantly, but a 
voice swept it all away. Somehow Mr. 
Hollingshead’s voice made everything he 
had done and seen almost nonexistent. He 
was back where he had started again—al- 
most back in Mr. Hollingshead’s study, 
with the hunting prints on the walls. 

‘Are you there, Jenkins?” Yes, it was 
Mr. Hollingshead speaking. “‘And how 
are you today?” 

That was what he said, always as polite as 
ever. No one could say that Mr. Hollings- 
head was not polite right to the very end. 

“T’m all right,’’ said Everett. 

“Good!”’ He could almost see Mr. 
Hollingshead smile. ‘‘Frankly, between 
you and me, I’m not quite so well today. 
I want to see you, Jenkins. Can you come 
to the house tonight?” 

For a long while Everett sat staring at 
the wall. Time had given him a capable, 
unshaken look, and already there were 
wrinkles about his eyes and lines about the 
corners of his mouth. Nevertheless, the 
emotion which he felt was as fresh and un- 
blunted as though he had never grown 
older. His heart was pounding fast again. 
He felt a slight tremor in his fingers. 

Down the years they came before his 
eyes. How clearly he could see them, how 
often he had seen them, Everett only knew. 
Always they were like a pattern, decorated 
by fancy, almost like the progress of the 
Medicis upon their chapel wall. There 
was Mrs. Hollingshead, with her billowing 
sleeves and veil, and Mr. Hollingshead in 
his velvet smoking jacket, and Geoffrey in 
his dinner coat, Angela in her frilly dress— 
a bitter, moving fresco for the lean years, 
the dull years, the trying, restless days. 

It was always just the same, complete 
and constant. Even the Hollingshead drive 
was quite the same. The decorative shrub- 
bery rose up luxuriant on every side and 
the trees still arched their branches above 
his head. Before he thought, his footsteps 
grew more cautious, just as they had before. 
Nothing that had happened had left him. 
He knew that it would never leave him, 
quite. 

Angela came to meet him halfway down 
the drive, and somehow he was not sur- 
prised, for it made the past and everything 
complete. 

“Hello,” said Angela. ‘‘Why didn’t you 
drive up? I’ve been listening for your car.” 

There again it was the way it was always. 
She might have seen him yesterday from 
the way she spoke. 

“T knew you’d come,”’ she said. 

“You knew I’d come?” heasked. ‘‘ What 
made you know that?” 

He looked at her curiously and tried to 
keep his voice in a natural level key. It was 
strange how little she had changed. Even 
the half smile on her lips as she looked back 
at him was quite unaltered. 

“Because you’re the kind that would,” 
she said, and turned toward the house. 
“You’re just the same,’’ she added. ‘‘Now 
don’t be cross. We don’t always have to be 
unpleasant to each other. It’s rather nice 
you’re just the same.”’ 

“T wonder,”’ said Everett. He found it 
hard to reach a ready answer. ‘“‘How did 
you guess that?”’ 

It seemed to him that Angela’s face was 
strained, almost frightened, and that her 
voice was not quite natural. 

“You still don’t like us, do you?” 

Though Everett did not answer, the 
lights from the Hollingshead windows were 
on his face, and what he felt was written so 
clearly that there was no need to tell it. 

“Oh, dear,’’ said Angela. “I thought 
you might be getting over it. You’re so 
successful now.” 
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“Angela,” said Everett, and | 
actually embarrassed that he had 
name, “‘have any of you ever dor) 
thing or said a kind thing to me? 

“Oh, dear,” said Angela, “if y, 
like us, what made you come ton 


ease. He started to speak and stop) 
“Well,” said Angela, “‘won’t yo} 
why? I wish you would.” a 
“You'll only laugh at me,” said 
“Just the way you always do. Dj 
member the time you told mel y 
to come?” P 
“Oh,” cried Angela, “but tha) 
long ago!” 
“But just the same,” said B 
didn’t want you to think Id be}: 
night. There, you’re laughing no) 
“T don’t know why I am,” sai! 
“T really don’t know why, unless- 
it’s all so dreadful.” | 


prised by the silence. 
emptiness, a sort of brooding ; 
which he did not remember. Thi 


. Hollingshead’s father 1h; 
them. Yet something he remem} 
It was not inspiring, bu 


It was shabby, and it made hi 
sad, for it was like disillusion to s¢i 
changed. Yet though the housey 
ferent, the Hollingsheads were t 
same. They were in the draws 
Mr. and Mrs. Hollingshead were 4 
a table with their after-dinner cos 
They must have been speaking 
thing as Everett and Angela ¢a 
there was a slight suspense of haf 
words. Mrs. Hollingshead, seatecn 
armchair, was playing with her 
chief and looking at Geoffrey, v¢ 
beside the window. Mr. Hollings» 


away, or of trying to brush it. 
‘So there you are,” he said. * 
found you, eh?” ” 
Quite as though nothing had }} 
as though it was the most natur 
the world tosee him there, Mr. Hon 
held out his hand, and then Mrs.l 
head was speaking in the same 0 
that he remembered: 4 
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Everett.” ; 
Everett Jenkins gave a slight sr 
remark was so distinctly out cj 
that he knew something must | 
but Mrs. Hollingshead still was » 
“You don’t mind if I call you Fa 
you? We’ve known each other 
ever since that day at the golf 
you remember?”’ - i 
Did he remember?. Everett fel 
grow hot as he remembered—anch 
was calling it back, as though hep 
joy remembering. Though he 
for some answer, he could not uw 
And now Geoffrey was coming u. 
out his hand and smiling. | 
“Hello,” he said. “Remembe# 
you were up here? Funny, isn’til 
of it now?” “7? 
And then, though Everett sil 
blank, Geoffrey’s hand closed ot 
“Never told you I tried to g 
you at college once,”’ Geoffrey w: 
ing. “I’ve always wanted to put 
on and have another go.” _ 
Everett Jenkins’ mouth fell a I} 
If they had been overcordial ? 
have understood; but they were? 
viously they were not trying to bill 
else than what they were. No 
seemed out of key and not a wo 
forced. 2 
Angela was the only one WI), 
ill at ease. Angela was looking @ 
her lips were trembling, but Mr 
head was speaking again. | 
“Sit down,” said Mr. Hollin 
he sat down himself quite ¥ 
Jove,” he added, as though 
sudden burst of frankness, ot! 
see a friendly face!” - F 
A friendly face? It was what! 
lingshead had said, beyond a 
question. Something was tal 
beyond his depths. He was con 
Mr. Hollingshead must be Jes 
(Continued on Page 
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itina most consummate way. In- 
ny, there was relief in his voice 
‘ded so completely genuine that 


ce,” she said. ‘“‘It makes it really 
with so many new people and 
ything turned upside down, to 
‘one who’s known us always. It 
{ much easier.” 
her tone was as cool and as pleas- 
aced as ever, Mrs. Hollingshead’s 
ie slower, and beneath the hard 
‘ht she suddenly looked her age. 
jingshead paused, and mechani- 
still gracefully, she half raised 
jerchief toward her lips and then 
ack her hand. ” 
“rejoined Mr. Hollingshead, lean- 
jind crossing his legs, “that’s ex- 
‘quite the way I felt. When it 
yr me that things were rather 
—enough to need some advice, 
¢—I began casting about in my 
ymeone I knew and who knew us, 
tt came over me’’—Mr. Hollings- 
ed and nodded—‘“‘it came over 
‘s Everett Jenkins right down- 
ve all known him a devilish long 
3a friend of the family.” 
Jenkins leaned forward and 
Vr. Hollingshead. There he sat, 
ick in his chair, with his hands 
wearily on the arms, as though 
-/.d been a hard one, but as though 
d the most natural thing in the 


Jyour pardon,” he said hoarsely, 
Jt was that you just said?— that 
a ” 


Jingshead raised his eyebrows. 

1 what the deuce?’’ he exclaimed. 

1 of the family, of course! Natu- 
uldn’t have asked you here if you 


yas a pause, a slightly strained 
mee. It had all gone too far for 
ch too far to grasp. As Everett 
Mk Hollingshead, he had a feel- 
the floor had given way beneath 
;, Again he tried to speak, but he 
save time, for Angela had inter- 
ain astrained, embarrassed way. 
+!” she cried. “Oh, Everett, 
y,. see? Can’t you understand? 
hk you like them!” 
<.s, Angela!’’ exclaimed Mr. Hol- 
a “Confound it, of course! Con- 
i is there any reason why he 


sar,’ gasped Mrs. Hollingshead, 
“4 you say such a thing, when he’s 
always?” 

¢nything have been more charac- 
! Everett understood it then. In 


t: entire Hollingshead creed and 
7. His mouth felt dry and his 
ight. He felt a curious weakness 
discovered sense of the futility of 
_ ad they been going on for all that 
out knowing they had hurt him? 
¥: was true, intuitively and beyond 
dion. There was nothing hidden, 


What had they 
he wondered. And then in the 
fis mind the answer came—that 
a never thought at all. 

yad never thought at all. He 
(1 it in their faces as they sat in 
Gurprise at the idea he might not 
6. Somehow, as he sat weakly 
them, his animosity and dislike 
Ay dying down and fading into 
¥ . 

tT. Hollingshead was speaking 
"slightly lower tone. 

€ ict is it’s about the house, Jen- 


n\you’re in the real-estate business. 
about houses.” 


7 At you will see,” interrupted Mr. 
2ad. “It just happens—I’m 
dly squeezed just now, and I’ve 
Hse the wind.” 

1 Corge!”” cried Mrs. Hollingshead. 
don't put it in such a vulgar 
Ollingshead had half raised her 
again, but that was all. Mr. 
was sitting a little straighter, 
$ no other sign. Nevertheless, 
and guessed the thing they 
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were holding back. He knew why the 
house was so quiet and why Mr. Hollings- 
head’s temples were gray. Though Mr. 
Hollingshead was still polite, he had not 
wholly hidden what he felt. 

“My dear,” he was saying, “now just 
hold on tight! You’ve seen the wagon tip 
before. Just because it’s tipping a little 
more than usual, you mustn’t mind. I'll 
get around the corner.’’ And he turned to 
Everett with a slight shake of his head. 

“Tt’s always hard not to make it vulgar 
when you're talking about money—eh, 
what, Jenkins? The devil of it is, the banks 
won’t take another mortgage.” 

“ Another mortgage!”’ Everett began un- 
certainly. Something solid was leaving 
him, something which was almost like the 
corner stone of all belief. ‘‘You’ve got 
another mortgage on this place?” Half 
consciously, Everett had risen from his 
chair. “You don’t mean’’—the wonder in 
his voice was the wonder of years’ illu- 
sion—‘‘you don’t mean you’re as hard up 
as that?” 

Mr. Hollingshead shrugged his shoulders. 

‘““My dear fellow,” he said, “there come 
times in the best regulated lives—you 
understand?” 

“But you must be rich,” said Everett 
stupidly. ‘“‘You’ve always been.” 

“Sometimes,” replied Mr. Hollingshead, 
“not always. When people run the way we 
do, we can’t keep on being rich all the time. 
A little turn in the market—you under- 
stand. It’s funny—all I want is an absurd 
sum—say, fifteen thousand—and I’d get 
right back as soon as the list goes up; but 
the devil of it is’’-—he shook his head in a 
slightly puzzled way—‘“‘I can’t seem to bor- 
row this time. Everybody’s stuck, and the 
banks—by Jove, I don’t know what’s the 
matter with ’em! They say the place isn’t 
worth another cent, when it cost my father 
three hundred thousand to build it!” 

He shook his head a second time, and 
Everett made no reply. It was hard fully 
to understand what Mr. Hollingshead 
meant, for he spoke with a pleasant, almost 
detached interest. Yet while he spoke, the 
strongest of Everett’s beliefs was going and 
the background of everything he knew was 
changing. The permanence of the Hollings- 
heads, their house, their garden—all were 
going like a vision, just the way the past 
was leaving Southwest Inlet. 

“Ready money,” said Mr. Hollings- 
head—“‘I ought to have remembered it’s 
very seldom ready when one is ready for it. 
Rather neat—did you hear that one, my 
dear?”’ 

“Look here,”’ said Everett incredulously, 
“you’re joking, aren’t you?’’ It was the 
one obvious explanation and like the Hol- 
lingsheads to be joking. “Things can’t be 
the way you say they are, or—well, you 
wouldn’t talk like that.” 

His remark was greeted by a short sur- 
prised silence, and suddenly Mrs. Hollings- 
head made a slight choking sound, and 
Geoffrey turned from the window. 

“Come now,” he said, ‘‘don’t you see?— 
father’s just making the best of it.” 

“My dear fellow,” said Mr. Hollings- 
head, “I’ve always treated money lightly, 
and why should I change my attitude when 
things are a little tight?” 

“But what do you want me to do?” 
demanded Everett. 

Mr. Hollingshead leaned back in his 
chair. 

“Why, the simplest thing in the world,” 
he replied. ‘‘If the banks won’t loan more 
on the place, it doesn’t mean that someone 
who trusts and understands us can’t do 
better for us. Ah, you get my drift? Nat- 
urally, with your connections, you can help 
me raise another fifteen thousand. Of 
course, I don’t mean for you to loan it, 
necessarily; but just to act as my agent to 
raise it—you understand?” 

And then the irony of it twisted Everett’s 
lips and clutched sharply at his breath, so 
that he found it difficult to answer, and 
Mr. Hollingshead’s pleased look of confi- 
dence made his thoughts grow light. 

“You see,’”’ said Mr. Hollingshead, “‘it 
isn’t exactly business, but as a purely per- 
sonal matter, as a friend of the family ¥ 

And his words were lost in a polite sug- 
gestive silence, and Everett cleared his 
throat. 

“How much,” he asked, “have you got 
in mortgages already?” 

“Now that’s the joke of it,’ returned Mr. 
Hollingshead blandly—‘“‘ only seventy-five 
thousand.” 

“Seventy-five thousand!”’ gasped Ever- 
ett. Involuntarily he stared about him, 
and the amount made him slightly dizzy. 
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“On this place, as it is now? And you 
think a 

But his incredulity was lost. 
as well not have spoken. 

“There!’’ cried Mr. Hollingshead tri- 
umphantly. ‘I knew you’d be surprised. 
I told ’em at the bank anyone would be 
surprised at a meager little amount like 
that on a gentleman’s estate!” 

Everett stood stock-still. He seemed to 
have lost his faculty for thought and for 
coherent speech. 

*“And you expect me ”” he began. 

“Fxactly,’ said Mr. Hollingshead. 
“There you have it. By Jove, what a re- 
lief it is to get business off one’s chest!” 

““Biverett!’’ 

Angela’s voice was breaking on his 
thoughts and scattering them. She was 
standing in front of him, and suddenly he 
became aware that her cheeks were wet 
with tears. 

“My dear!’’ began Mrs. Hollingshead, 
but Angela did not listen. 

“‘Eiverett, why don’t you stop him? Why 
do you keep on listening to him talk so 
ridiculously without telling him how you 
feel? Don’t you see he really thinks you’ll 
help us? It’s cruel of you—dreadfully 
cruel!”’ 

But Everett did not answer. He under- 
stood what lay behind Mr. Hollingshead’s 
words by then. He was looking at the 
twisted gold chairs and at the polished floor 
and at Mrs. Hollingshead. Something had 
dropped from his eyes. The look of every- 
thing told him clearly that the Hollings- 
heads were nearly done, and yet he could 
not tell then how he felt, for he did not 
know. He only knew he felt no triumph 
and no anger. 

‘*What the deuce do you mean, Angela!”’ 
exclaimed Mr. Hollingshead, starting to his 
feet. “What do you mean is cruel?” 

“Don’t you see?”’ sobbed Angela. ‘Oh, 
don’t you see?—he hates us!”’ 

Mr. Hollingshead raised his eyebrows, 
but Angela’s outburst was something which 
he never understood. Before anyone had 
time to answer, before he knew exactly 
what he was saying, Everett Jenkins heard 
himself speaking. 

“Don’t say that,” hewas saying. ‘Don’t 
make it any worse. It’s just because I 
didn’t understand—because none of us 
understood.” 

And the Hollingsheads never understood. 
He knew they never would. 

““Now what the deuce,”’ cried Mr. Hol- 
lingshead, ‘‘is there to understand?”’ 

And again Everett heard himself speak- 
ing in a strange, undreamed-of manner, 
which, none the less, seemed natural and a 
part of the time and place. 

“Nothing, Mr. Hollingshead’’—could it 
be possible he was saying it?—‘‘nothing 
at all, except Angela doesn’t understand 
either. I’ve always been a friend of the 
family, I guess. You’ve meant a lot to me 
always. I don’t suppose I’d ever have 
amounted to anything if it hadn’t been for 
you. You’ve come to the right man, Mr. 
Hollingshead. JI—I’ll fix it in the 
morning.” 

He did not bother to tell how he would 
fix it, but it all seemed natural, quite as 
though he knew it would always happen. 

Even when he found himself standing in 
the Hollingsheads’ drawing-room with An- 
gela’s head against his shoulder—even that 
did not seem so strange or particularly out 
of place, when everything was turning up- 
side down. 

“Angela!” cried Mrs. Hollingshead. 

“You needn’t mind, mamma,” said An- 
gela, ‘“‘as long as he doesn’t. I’ve always 
wanted to, and besides, it isn’t any queerer 
than what he said just now.” 

‘Look here!”’ cried Geoffrey. “‘What in 
blazes is the matter? She—she’s kissing 
him!”’ 

“Now what the deuce?”’ exclaimed Mr. 
Hollingshead. ‘‘What is this going on!” 

“What always has been going on,”’ re- 
plied Angela—“‘always. Everett—Ever- 
ett, don’t you see, you’re in the hornets’ 
nest again!’’ 

And Everett Jenkins gave the oddest 
sort of answer, though it seemed to him 
quite natural. 

“T guess I’ve always been,” he said, “‘ex- 
cept I didn’t know.” 

And before anyone could say a word or 
even grasp what had happened, Everett 
spoke again, louder and in a way that was 
close to laughter, though what there was to 
laugh at was beyond the rest. 

“T don’t mind,” he said, “‘because—it 
must be because I don’t feel the pain quite 
the way you do.” 


He might 
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is lacking? 


Norninc—there is a box of 


Romance Selections on the 
table beside her. 
Romance Chocolates have 


been made especially as git 
chocolates. An unusual amount 
of care is taken in the prepara- 
tion of their rich, smooth coat- 
ings and delicious centers. Each 
package is composed of a care- 
fully chosen variety of the 
most popular pieces. 

Cox Confectionery Company 

East Boston, Mass. 


[® your DEALER cannot supply 
you, we will mail you (post- 
paid) on receipt of $1.00 and 
your dealer's name, a pound 
box of Romance Selections. 


OMANCE 
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Alternate freezing and 
thawing, alternating 
changes in tempera- 
ture, and the natural 
internal stresses engen- 
dered during the period 
of “setting,” or harden- 
ing, act upon un-rein- 
forced concrete much 
the same as repeated 
bending back and forth 
does upon tin—it cracks 
and, finally, breaks. 


National Steel Fabric is a mesh (or net 
work) of cold drawn electrically welded 
steel wires, which develops a tensile 
strength of 55,000 to 85,000 pounds per 
square inch of steel. There is a Style for 
reinforcing every type of cement, con- 
crete, stucco, plaster, and gypsum con- 
struction. Aa 


Before you build, re- 
build, or remodel, be 
sure to write for a 
copy of our free book, ok 
“Building a Permanent Home.” 


. . 
National Steel Fabric Company 
(SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH STEEL CO.) 

725 Union Trust Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Atlanta Cincinnati Chicago Cleveland Dallas Denver Detroit 
Houston Los Angeles New York City Pittsburgh St. Louis 
Philadelphia Rochester San Antonio San Francisco 


National Steel Fabric Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me, free of charge, the book 
“Building a Permanent Home” 
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DOUBLING FOR CUPID 


“But my heavens, lookit the cost!” says 
Al. ‘Ten dollars a day them loafers are 
getting now. And you got to have them 
two whole days—one here for rehearsal and 
one for the party. And transportation! 
and Ike!” 

“T don’t care what it costs if it is a suc- 
cess,” I says. ‘‘Go the limit, Al. Only 
make sure for me that Ike picks good ones, 
and assorted.” 

“But you won’t know their names!”’ says 
Al. ‘“‘How you gonner introduce them, eh?”’ 

““Oh, I won’t introduce ’em,’’ I says. ‘‘In 
England they never introduce people in 
private houses. Ain’t you ever heard about 
that? And if I am forced to, why I’ll take a 
chance and say Lady Vi, meet Mrs. Schuy- 
ler, or shake hands with Governor Temper, 
or something, see, that sounds prominent. 
Have Ike tip the crowd off so’s they will be 
expecting it. And tell ’em it’s all jake to 
pitch in and eat—the food won’t be props, 
if the guests are.” 

“Marie, it’s done already!’’ says Al. 
“My, you are a smart woman! Such pub- 
licity as this will be as well! Believe me, I’ll 
send a coupla fellers down with still cam- 
eras, and the publicity department will 
attend to the rest.” 

Well, having got that settled, it was time 
to go, so I gathered up my gloves, purse, 
scarf and other feminine accessories. 

“Well, better go awful careful on that 
publicity stuff,” I says. “‘I ain’t trying to 
fool the whole entire public; I am merely 
intending to make good my bluff to Lady 
Violet and show her a pleasant time. 
Better call all hands for Wednesday, on the 
set with make-up at four P.M. sharp. And, 
say, better let ’em dribble in a few at a time, 
in ears, see? It'll look more natural. So 
long, Al, and thanks a lot.” 

“You are welcome, Marie,’”’ says Al. 
“But I ask you out of friendship for me, 
put some of that smartness of yours work- 
ing on my troubles too. If you think of 
anybody like Nasha Mola, only better, give 
me a ring.” 

Well, Al showed me out then, and there 
was that boy still sitting on the bench. 
When he seen me coming he was right on 
the job, smile and all. 

“Oh, Miss La Tour,” he says, jumping 
up, ‘didn’t you, by any chance, speak to 
Mr. Goldringer about giving me a job?” 

“Yes, I certainly did not!’ I says. ‘I’m 
not casting anything but aspersions to- 
day.’’ And I swept past him like a vacuum 
cleaner. Hot bozo! The nerve of some 
people! 

Well, anyways, it’s the truth that every 
oncet in a while you can like a person and 
be real friends with them in spite of the fact 
they are a genuine swell, if you get what I 


| mean, and this was the way I felt about 


Lady Violet. Also, she felt the same 
towards me. For several years now I had 
been trying to burst into Rosemere society, 
not because I wanted to be friends with 
them—on account for the most part I 
didn’t. But I wanted to be able to see 
nothing of the neighbors instead of merely 
not seeing them. A person likes a little free 
will in them matters. Of course, I knew a 
few of the folks in town well enough to won- 
der whether they was going to bow this 
time or not; and after I got home from 
Al’s, I got also to wondering would I take 
a chance and invite any of them to my big 
reception. 

But on the whole I come to the conclu- 


| sion it would be better to take no chances. 


For once I would merely snap my fingers at 
that upstage Rosemere bunch. Lady Vi 
would be gone before they more than real- 
ized that she was staying with me. I would 
be in the delightful position of not asking 
any of ’em to meet her, and so I also would 
have at last scored in our social game. 

Well, anyways, when Lady Violet 
showed up the next day, I sure was glad to 
see her. I and that girl talked the same 
language, even if she done so with a English 
accent. She was a little thing, and when 
she hopped off the train she looked as cute 
and swanky as anything fresh out of 
Hollywood. 

“Oh, my deah! This is simply top- 
hole!”’ she says. ‘I’m so frightfully glad 
to get away from Newport. Everyone I 
met there was at least sixty years old! 
. do hope you have a nice sporty crowd 

ere.” 

“Oh I’ve asked quite a sporty crowd for 
tomorrow afternoon,” I says in a hurry. 
“T only hope they won’t be too much so.” 


(Continued from Page 19) 


“Can’t be!’’ says she. ‘“‘D’you know, 
I’ve always heard about the younger Amer- 
icans being fearfully good sports, and I’m 
keen to meet some of them. These Alling- 
tons I’ve been stopping with are friends of 
mother’s whom she met when the Hiffel 
Tower was built.” 

“‘And they belong to the original steel- 
construction period,” I says. ‘I get you! 
Well, come on, let’s get up to the house. 
It’s almost teatime.”’ 

I thought that was pretty good, see— 
that about the tea. I wanted everything to 
appear at home just as if we done it every 
day; and although it was going to be a 
awiul strain, still I thought I could man- 
age it over the few days she would be with 
us. But ma, who is a big help to me so- 
cially, in that she helps keep me out, had 
ideas of her own. 

No sooner had I got Lady Vi to the 
home in our Risotto, which our English 
visitor called quite too duckie, and showed 
her to the royal bedroom set I had fixed for 
her, and she had whistled in a cute way she 
had over our simple little hundred-room 
cottage, and ete—well, when we had gone 
out on the marble terrace for tea, then ma 
come down in of all things, her idea of a tea 
gown, a garment that looked considerable 
like what she used to wear out into the ring 
over her fieshings when I was a kid and she 
was with the circus. When she seen Lady 
Vi, ma walks right over and grabs her by 
both hands. 

“Welcome, dearie!”” she says. ‘“‘Why, 
you look just as human as anything! I was 
scared you’d be wearing a crown or some- 
thing. My, what a cute sports suit! Turn 
around and lemme look at it!” 

Lady Violet looked kinda surprised at 
that, but she smiled and done as ma asked, 
and then we all sat down and that pie-faced 
butler of ours commenced to serve tea his 
own way, in spite of ma throwing him a 
loud mad stage whisper now and then for 
napkins, more butter and ete. 

“For the love of tripe, ma,” I says, 
“where did you get that thing you’ve got 
on? It looks like what they wear on the 
beach over to Doughville, that expensive 
French resort.” 

“Well, it ain’t,” says ma. “It’s a tea 
gown I got out especial for this occasion. 
I ain’t read the Duchess’ novels all my life 
without knowing the English all wear tea 
gowns for tea. This is the first time we 
ever had afternoon tea,’”’ ma goes on to 
Lady Violet. ‘‘That’s why Marie ain’t 
used to it,’ she says. “I hope you will 
excuse my daughter, on account she cer- 
tainly has turned this house upside down 
for you, she’s that crazy to give you a good 
time. Ouch, Marie, that’s my foot!” 

““And I’m just too grateful for words!” 
says Lady Vi. ‘‘This is the very nicest 
place I’ve been since I reached America. 
I’m going to have an awfully nice time here, 
I can see that.” 

“Fine!”’ saysma. “It sure is pleasant to 
have company in the house for a change. 
Marie, why don’t you give the girl some- 
thing to eat? These measly little cakes 
ain’t nourishment for a squirrel. Say, 
Eddie,” she says to the butler, who pretty 
near dies of it every time she calls him 
that—‘“‘say, Eddie, go get some nice thick 
bread and butter and jam.” 

“Ma!” I says, kind of faint, on account 
I may not of had afternoon tea at home be- 
fore, but I have played many a high-hat 
sequence on the lot and they always had 
these little prop cakes. But our company 
had perfect manners. 

“Bread and butter!”’ she says at once. 
“Lovely! I’m famished!”’ 

Well, I never yet knew of a family be- 
having like you wanted them to when com- 
pany was around. They may average up 
90 per cent during the annum; but let a 
guest come into the house, one you espe- 
cially want to get a good impression, and 
that’s where the 10 per cent comes off the 
perfect mark. For a sample, I had hoped 
Junior would convey a Eaton-school at- 
mosphere when he showed, and he did. 
But it was Eaton only in the sense there was 
jam on his ears, and he was looking for 
somebody to be the enemy in a war he was 
having in a trench the plumber had left 
back of the kitchen. And having them ex- 
cellent English manners you read about, 
why Lady Violet let that child make her 
do it, and first thing I knew the two of 
them was all over the garden together, 
yelling their heads off. 


Well, that was two panics my | 
pulled on me, and so there was) 
my husband, left to dread. All 


to keep them from boring guest 
subject of it, see, and Jim’s yw) 
Just give that man a mess of 


because he’s harmless. Just get}; 
on fishing and he’s on his way 
pretty near come to a point yw) 
afraid to serve fish for dinner fo 
remind him. ; 
Well, when Jim got home fr6 
this evening, he had been, o 
playing a sequence where 
which is him, meets the girl ¢ 
Scotland estate while fish 
minute Lady Violet and — 
acquainted, she had to ask 
was acting in now; and of 
him going to the point wh 
he was dragging her off to loo 
fish he keeps in our private po 
parlor. 
“Now, Jim, she don’t ea 
about your old fish!” I says. | 
about something interesting!” 
“But, old deah, I’m nuts orf 
exclaimed Lady Violet. “And 4 
see his salmon, indeed I would! 
So for pretty near all the rest | 
ning he had the poor girl in the: 
I had to make some final ar 
about the party I was staging 
noon, I was obliged to leave tly 
though thoroughly disgusted wi) 
my folks had shown theirselvey 
when I went upstairs with Lady |; 
eleven P.M. I got a surprise. } 
leaving me go with some pol} 
when I says good night if you : 
thing just let me know, she pull 
the room with her. ai 
“‘Oh, do come in a minute!’ 
“T have told my maid to go to b) 
to talk a while. Do you mind? 
“Sure not!” I says, and sat dy 
of these double-portion Louis lit 


the place was furnished with. ‘t 
shoot!” 3 
“Mrs. Smith,” she begun, 
if I say I really like you ay 
“Tickled to death to h 
“Same here, dear; I did from 
You are the real goods, even| 
English, if you’ll excuse si] 
But I think you know what 
“T know,” says she. “W 
just that way about Americans t). 
a matter of fact, the point is, 0 
have been fortunate enough ton 
friendship. One doesn’t stumbllu 
feeling every day.” Py 
“You said a mouthful!” Is 
when a person does, why they ailé 
each other, just the same as i 
been acquainted for years.” | 
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at the same time. “TI thou 
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“That’s what friends are fo! 
“Tf it’s my family that’s annoy! 
ahead and say so. They do the = 
at times, for all I love them.” | 

‘Bother me?”’ she says, ope ‘ 
brown eyes wide. ‘“‘Why, it’s ' 
family I have met in years! Tt 
boy of yours is a regular little sole 
your husband and I have suc? 
common. You see, fishing is Tr) 
sport. As for that dear old }0 
yours, she is quite the realest, |¢ 
I’ve met in years. This is justy 
always imagined an American fell 
to be, which is one reason 
are going to let me make yor 

Well, of course, in view of 
another, socially speaking, 
of ablow. But I managed 0 


concerned, I would of been 
have her stay a year, in the 
a person feels when a we 
only just arrived. 
“Of course,” I says. 

speaking of troubles. Wha 
could trouble you, dear? 
beauty, youth, position an 
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var-Ever’ Equ ipment 
helps prepare world famous 
menus and tempting 
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he Edgewater Beach 
Hotel 


The Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, known 
everywhere for the excellence of its cuisine an 

service, is completely equipped with ‘* Wear- 
Ever.’”’ For ‘‘ Wear-Ever’”’ insures economy and 
excellent cooking. To use the words of Mr. W. 
C. Weber, of this famous hostelry: ““The ex- 
pense of retinning required by other utensils is 
/ entirely eliminated. By a conservative estimate 
we have saved the original cost several times 


/ over. We save time and fuel and have better- 


‘he Great White 


tasting foods.” 


Fleet 


The Great White Fleet, known to all travelers 
for the excellence of its table service, is com- 
pletely equipped with ‘* Wear-Ever” cooking 
utensils. That ‘‘ Wear-Ever’’ is made to with- 
stand hard service is amply attested by the way 
it resists the knocks and bangs of daily service 
On ocean-going liners. 


delicacies 


N hotels, institutions and pre- 

serving kitchens, as in the 
homes of the nation, the “ Wear- 
Ever’’ trade-mark stands for 
greater economy and uniform suc- 
cess in preparing most wholesome, 
nourishing and delicious foods. 


Foods cooked in ‘‘ Wear-Ever”’ 
utensils are better flavored. This is 
due to the HARDER, THICKER 
metal, which takes up the heat, 
distributes it evenly throughout 
the entire utensil and holds it at 
even temperature. 


Note: This advertisement is one of a number of adver- 
tisements featuring users of ‘‘ Wear-Ever’’ equipment. A 
former advertisement in this publication featured St. Mary’s 
Hospital, Rochester, Minn., The Battle Creek Sanitarium, 
Welch Grape Juice Co., and the Hawaiian Pineapple Co. 


Tue ALUMINUM CooxkinG UTENsIL Co. 
New Kensington, Pa. 


Aluminum Utensils 


WEAR-EVER 


ALERN 
ALUMINUM 
RSP 
TRADE MARK 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 


Pe a 


Preserved Whole 
Srint’= FIGS 


Slone’s Preserved Whole Figs, used on dining 
cars of thirty-four railroads, of which the 
Pennsylvania Railroad is one, are noted for their 
rich flavor and wholesome purity. This supreme 
delicacy is prepared in ‘‘ Wear-Ever”’ Aluminum 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. “‘Wear-Ever’’--free from 
the possibility of metallic poisoning —is used 
exclusively for the many hours of slow, even 
simmering required in preserving the delicious 
Slone’s Figs—grown and preserved by Gulf Coast 
Fig Orchards, Houston, Texas. 


The Pennsylvania 
Railroad 


The Dining Cars of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
use ‘‘ Wear-Ever”’ utensils in preparing the deli- 
cious menus for which the Pennsylvania System 
is noted. ‘“Wear-Ever’”’ has proved its durability 
and economy in dining car service. To withstand 
such usage and give service for years is the record 
of ‘“‘Wear-Ever’’ on Pennsylvania Dining Cars. 
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(Continued from Page 78) 

“Stop right there!”’ she said, laughing 
and shaking her bob at me. “You’ve hit 
upon the dreadful secret. I’m not rich; 
I’m poor as a church mouse, and that’s 
why I am over here. I’m going to trust 
you, deah Mrs. Marie, because I know 
instinctively that you will understand and 
be willing to help me.” 

I nodded her a yes, yes go on. 

“My deah, this is a brutal day and 
age,”’ she says. ‘‘So let’s not mince matters. 
We, poor things—I mean, of course, my 
people—are absolutely stony! Not a 
stiver! And debt! Good Lord, it’s the 
only sizable thing we’ve left except Dun- 
nington, our place. Both the older boys 
went during the war. There’s only my 
youngest brother now, a little chap, Cedric, 
who will inherit the title. He’s about the 
size of your Junior. And dad is sort of 
broken by things, one way or another. A 
deah old boy, though. Really I’m rather 
keen about my people, and, as a matter of 
plain fact, I’m all they’ve got, so I think 
it’s my duty to do it, don’t you?” 

“Sure!” I says. “But do what?” 

“Why, marry money, of course!”’ says 
Lady Vi, arching her lovely brows at me. 
“That’s what I’ve come over for.” 

“Well!” says I. “But why not drag 
down a rich Englishman?” 

“There aren’t any more,’ says she. 
“What with our beastly taxes, and so 
forth, and a labor government, things are 
frightfully different from the old days. And 
we all thought that a rich American would 
be so much less impossible. Don’t you 
think it’s a good idea? And it’s my duty, 
besides, don’t you think? I’ve no right, 
really, to consider my personal feelings in 
the matter, have I?” 

“That depends a lot on are you in love 
with somebody,” I says. “You wouldn’t 
have any right to do it if there is somebody 
you love; no right at all.” 

“Oh, but I assure you, I’m not the least 
bit in love with anyone!” says she. “‘Some- 
how I’ve never cared much for men.” 

“That’s the kind that falls hard when 
they do.” : 

“Well then,” she says, ‘“‘be a deah and 
help me catch a husband who is both rich 
and lovable.” 

“Hot bozo! That’s pretty near a ex- 
tinct animal,” I says. “It seems a awful 
shame for you to have to do this. Ain’t 
there some other way for you to get 
money? Couldn’t your folks sell the castle, 
or something, rather then let you?”’ 

“Castles in Europe are about as easy to 
get rid of as flies in August,” says she. “And 
besides, there’s the way we all feel about 
the place—I mean, keeping it for Cedric, 
and all that. No, it’s hard for you to 
understand, I suppose, how strongly at- 
tached we are to the place. But I’m not in 
love, so there is no real reason why I 
shouldn’t save it with a good marriage. 
My family, poor darlings, have invested 
their last shilling in sending me over here. 
Do help me, won’t you? You can, so 
easily, in a smart, wealthy community like 
this. Perhaps there will be some eligibles 
at the garden party tomorrow.” 

“Plenty of edibles, yes, indeed!” I says. 
“But I don’t know that you will find any 
young men of the type you are speaking 
about.” 

“Well, it’s simply ripping of you to be 
giving me this big affair so promptly,” says 
she. ‘I’m delighted at the thought, and it 
will be a beginning, at any rate, for the 
husband hunt. You never know your luck!” 

Well, I thought to myself, you said a 
dictionary, Lady Vi! But out loud, all I 
says was well good-night, dear, get your 
beauty sleep. I’ll do anything I can. “And 
then I went to my own room and gat at 
the window a long while, commuting to 
Nature and thinking about my sins on 
commission, and how I was certainly col- 
lecting my 10 per cent punishment and a 
bonus as well. 

Here I had pretty near broke my neck 
getting up a bluff of a party to please Lady 
Vi, and now her future depended on me 
giving her the genuine article, instead of 
which I was handing out a fake that pretty 
near amounted to a insult, to her that was 
my friend! But what todo? How could I 
stop the show? And if I was able to get 
a-hold of Ike at this hour of night, what 
would I say to her ladyship when the 
reception got called off? It couldn’t be 
done. The party would have to be pulled 
as planned, look at it anyway I did. There 
was nothing left but to see the darn thing 
through now. But maybe I didn’t feel like 
a cheat and ete! My harmless bluff sure 
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had me by the back of the neck. I by now 
thoroughly realized the risks I had been 
taking, paying a mob of extras to be my 
guests. What I had, of course, originally 
expected was that Lady Vi would be the 
kind to say “Ah! Hawja do?” and look 
at the people through one of these long- 
handled portable wind shields. But here, 
quite to the other hand, she was turning 
out to be real clubby, the kind that makes 
willing friends out of everybody from 
duchesses clear up to head waiters. Sup- 
pose she went and chummed up to some 
one of this bunch that was coming and 
found out they wasn’t Miss Astor, but only 
Miss Stake? 

Well, the next day arrived on schedule, 
only maybe a little earlier than usual, if 
anything, on account I would gladly of put 
it off; and it was one of them days that is 
too beautiful to be true, having a blue sky 
all nicely trimmed with trick clouds, sun- 
shine and color. Of course I was up early, 
consulting with the director, Ike, who was 
right there by nine A.M. made up as my 
private matre d’hdtel, which is French for 
chief cook and bottle washer, or something, 
and believe me Ike looked the part fine, in 
a morning coat and white tie, and the only 
trouble with the make-up was he had on his 
riding breeches and putties. 

“Say, even for a country-estate sequence, 
those don’t look right, Ike,’’ I pointed out 
to him. 

“T know,” says he. “But honest, Marie, 
I can’t direct unless I have ’em on. You 
don’t want this shot—I mean this reception 
to be a flop, do you?” 

“Most certainly not!” I says. ‘Take no 
chances, Ike. If those pants will help, 
keep ’em right on.” 

“It’s a matter of artistic temperament 
with me,” he says. “I got to have things 
just so or I can’t get results.” 

Well, I had to admit that was often true. 
As the poet says, “To the conductor be- 
longs the fare,” and the same kind of 
liberties have to be allowed artists as well. 
So then I and he looked the magnificent 
formal gardens over and he arranged where 
the people was to be grouped, where some 
was to make their entrance from the lower 
gate and form in graceful, chatty gather- 
ings near the big fountain, while some 
others was to come in by the front door and 
greet me, who would be standing between 
the Venus and Psyche statues at the head 
of the marble stairs leading to the rose 
garden. He got it all doped out where the 
refreshments was to be served under little 
canopies of lights and flowers by the lake, 
and where the three groups of musicians 
was to sit, and just who was to start 
throwing the confetti and from where. Of 
course, he had several assistant directors 
along who was to be planted among the 
“guests” in plain clothes, so’s to start 


_ them doing this and that, and keep them 


moving about, chatting gayly, laughing 
refinedly, recognizing old friends, making 
introductions, and etc., so’s to keep the ani- 
mated scene animating at top speed. 

“It’s the appearance of a big bunch of 
people having a awful gay time that makes 
any party a success,”’ Ike says to me. ‘And 
if you manage to keep her ladyship busy 
with two or three picked people, and she 
sees everybody else talking and laughing 
among theirselves, why I’ll tell the world 
she’ll finish the day with the impression 
she’s been at the gayest function she ever 
attended!”’ 

Well, by the time Ike had arranged 
where the still cameras was to be placed, 
he had doped out a scene of gorgeous 
gayety equal in splendor to anything C. B. 
De Mille ever pulled yet, and at the same 
time it was to have all of Mr. Griffith’s 
refinement. Some director, Ike! I ought 
to know, having trained him myself. 

All this, of course, got done before Lady 
Violet was up and dressed, which I had 
encouraged her not to be much before 
luncheon. And after that the house was so 
full of caterers and musicians and florists 
and electricians I was too busy to get any 
more nervous until we went to our dressing 
rooms to put on our costumes, as they 
might be called. 

Well, Jim, who, of course, had to be told 
about my big idea, refused to have any- 
thing to do with it and went off to shoot 
some golf. But I didn’t mind that on 
account I realized perfectly where husbands 
in high life are not supposed to enjoy or 
attend their wives’ afternoon teas; they are 
merely expected to pay for them, so Jim’s 
not being around would look perfectly 
natural. Ma looked positively elegant in 
purple satin and was too scared by the 
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grandness of the party to talk much, and 
that was another trouble off my hands. It 
stayed that way all afternoon, too, on 
account hardly had the reception got 
started good then among the extras ma 
spied her old friend Madame Luella, the 
snake charmer that used to be with the 
circus the same time as her, and the two of 
them promptly parked theirselves at a 
refreshment table, where they stayed prac- 
tically all through the show, talking of the 
old days on the tanbark I got no doubt, but 
fortunately looking like a coupla duchesses 
at the very least while doing so. 

Well, with them two domestic menaces 
off my mind, I was free to tremble in my 
satin slippers over Lady Violet Arming- 
ton and the kind of a time she would 
have. I’ll say she was a regular vision in 
white, her face framed in a kind of halo of 
English-colored hair, and the gay garden 
was exactly the right set to show her off 
good, with all the well-dressed extras drift- 
ing about just as natural-looking as could 
be. Of course, I explained to her where we 
was very informal over here and we followed 
the English custom of not introducing a 
lot of people, and ete, and she was to just 


make herself at home with them. 


However, I couldn’t help making a few 
people acquainted with her. But luckily 
most of these was atmosphere that had 
often worked on the lot with I and Jim, so 
I could either mention their actual name 
or say oh do meet Lady Violet, Mrs. 
Blaa, quick, see, and then she’d say what 
was your name I didn’t catch it, which was 
no wonder since nobody had thrown it to 
her. But they would tell their monniker 
then, see, and things would set nicely for a 
while. 

Well, anyways, early in the game I and 
Lady Violet was standing together, look- 
ing down on what was probably the most 
successful mob scene ever staged, when 
who in the world would loom up in front of 
me all dressed up like a plush horse, but 
the aspirin! I mean that same pest of a 
boy who had been hanging around, trying 
the life out of I and Al Goldringer both, to 
get him into the pictures. He sure was a 
nervy young one, for he come up with the 
old smile right there, teeth and all, as he 
held out his hand to me. 

“Good afternoon, Mrs. Smith,” he says, 
chipper, looking me square in the eye. 
“So awfully good of you to have me here! 
This is delightful, really!” 

Well, fortunately, Lady Vi was for the 
moment talking to some Mrs. Whosis, so’s 
I could hiss at him. 

“Is that so?” I says. ‘Well, watch 
your step, young feller!” 

“Tl try!’ says he, laughing. “But I’m 
grateful for the job, really lam. Of course 
it’s not exactly pictures, is it? But it’s a 
beginning anyhow.” 

Well, I wanted to step on him for that, 
but I didn’t get the chance, on account just 
then Lady Violet turned around and I 
was forced to introduce them. For a 
minute I was tongue-tied. 

“Won’t you present me to Lady Vio- 
let?” says freshie. “I’m Aleck DeVaux, 
Mrs. Smith. ’Fraid you’ve almost forgotten 
me, really!”’ 

“Mr. DeVaux, meet Lady Armington,” 
I says, helpless. And as I done so I got 
stopped short by Lady Violet’s face. 

“Delighted,” she says, giving him a 
formal answer, but at the same time she 
give him a look and he give her a look that 
had nothing formal about it, and if Ike had 
been making a close-up of it, the subtitle 
would of been Hearts and Flowers, or some- 
thing. And when he says mayn’t I get you 
some tea, and dragged her away with him 
to get it I watched them go with a real 
uneasy feeling. I had to admit they did 
look good together. That was a fact. And 
I got plenty of chance to check up on that, 
on account them two famous historical 
friends, Apollo and Belvedere, couldn’t of 
hit the pace any quicker then these two did. 

Of course I butted in every once in a 
while, taking her away to pose with me and 
the bunch for the still cameras, or to 
introduce somebody I staged for the pur- 
pose. But separating her and DeVaux was 
like trying to keep two quarts of water 
apart in the same jug. The minute I 
moved they was at it again, alone together 
amidst the festive scene, as you might say. 

Well, outside of myself, everybody ap- 
peared to be enjoying the party a lot. But 
to me it seemed like I lived through years 
of jazz, both of the bands and of my 
nerves, without anybody to talk to except 
Ike, who was there in riding breeches and a 
red coat. I and he stood together a lot, I 


all prepared to introduce him ; 
Director if necessary, and altho: 
were going fine, as the afternoo, 
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go, it begun to seem like she had 
down with us for the summer. And 
4g her and DeVaux billy-doing and 
oing would of been real cute if there 
been money in it. Every once 
fi I would see them at the piano, or 
x, or walking around the garden 
aucing each other, and I used to 
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Mrs. Buckman heard the bad news, why 
I expected she would at once beat it; but 
no, she asked for me! 

Well, naturally I at once rushed back 
from listening behind the portiéres to flop 
languidly on the big sofa with a book, so’s 
to be caught that way, unawares. And I 
acted just in time, for in another minute 
the butler butlered her in. 

Well, seeing the great Mrs. Buckman 
arrive prompt like that, why I at once took 
two things for granted. I knew, for one, 
that the old girl must of seen the Sunday 
papers, and that was what had tipped her 
off to me having a near-royal visitor in the 
house. And for two, I guessed of course, 
Mrs. B., on account of wanting to know 
Lady Vi, would now drop her proud and 
haughty line, shake a cordial mitten and 
say some few remarks to the effect “dear 
Mrs. Smith, I’ve been meaning to call for 
the longest time, ever since that delight- 
fully informal meeting of ours when you 
thought I was the club matron ha-ha!”’ 

Well, ha-ha was the only part I had 
correct, and that was on me. The minute I 
seen her frozen face I knew my campaign 
calculations had slipped some place. Far 
from burying the hatchet, she had it all 
sharpened and out, ready for action. 

“Mrs. Smith, I presume,”’ she says in a 
tone that pretty near got a yes, good 
morning, judge, out of me. “You will 
pardon this intrusion, but I saw in this 
morning’s newspaper that the daughter of 
my old acquaintance the Earl of Doolittle 
is staying in this house. I must say I was 
surprised.” 

“T’ll bet you were!” I says, my goat 
rising instantly. ‘“‘Do sit down, Mrs. Buck- 
man. The furniture is perfectly sanitary.” 

She sat, at that, but on the very edge, 
like a ship in dock, looming up very im- 
pressive, all ready to sail and fully de- 
termined to stay so. 

“Mrs. Smith,” she says, “‘may I ask how 
it happens that Lady Violet is visiting 
here?” 

“Sure!’’ I says. ‘‘I invited her to come.” 

““And where did you meet her?”’ 

“On the steamer,’ I says. “Say, just 
please remember, Mrs. Buckman, this isn’t 
any oil scandal inquiry you are conducting. 
Why shouldn’t Vi visit me if she wants to? 
And why shouldn’t I give her a party and 
ask anybody I please and leave out the 
same? And whoelected you her guardian?”’ 

“Mrs. Smith, we are both grown women,” 
says Mrs. B. “Let us be perfectly frank 
with each other. I feel a very distinct 
sense of responsibility about this distin- 
guished young girl who has come over here 
quite alone. Twenty years ago, in London, 
I met her father and mother, and while I 
cannot say that I have maintained the 
acquaintance, the mere fact of my knowing 
them makes me feel obliged to act for her 
protection. If Lady Violet is to visit 
any house in Rosemere, it shou!d properly 
be mine.” 

“Well, she seems to be pretty happy 
here,” I says. “I gave her the biggest 
garden party of the season. What more do 
you want?” 

“Mrs. Smith,” says the old social war 
horse, “I may as well inform you im- 
mediately that I am fully aware of the 
general character of that entertainment and 
the personelle of your guests. The rest of 
the people of this town may wonder about 
the mystery of your smart function, and 
their tongues, I may tell you, are already 
clacking about the apparently fashionable 
crowd in which they were not included. 
But I am not deceived. I may tell you,” 
she says, piercing me with her hard-boiled 
blue eyes—‘“‘I may tell you, Mrs. Smith, 
that I very frequently attend the moving 
pictures, much as I dislike and disapprove 
of them. I am on the board of censors, and 
the faces of most of your guests were 
perfectly familiar to me. I have seen them 


attending many similar affairs. Also 
fashionable balls, Roman orgies and 
Western dance-hall brawls. Need I say 


more?” 
“No,” I says, stunned. “I’m not that 
b 


dumb. 

“Ts Lady Violet aware of the sort of 
society into which you have introduced 
her?” 

“No,” I says, ‘she isn’t. I—well, I kind 
of let her think she was meeting the right 
sort.” 

“* And do you think that was either proper 
or fair?’’ says Mrs. B. ‘“‘Now, my dear 
woman, I have always heard that you have 
a fine reputation for fair dealing and 
personal honesty, in spite of your profes- 
sion, of which I have already stated my 
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disapproval. Are you not aware that this— 
this trick of yours may have serious con- 
sequences? That Lady Violet, in spite 
of her wealth and position, is really nothing 
but a young girl, easily led, and that embar- 
rassing entanglements may easily arise out 
of her introduction to such people?” 

Well, when she says that, I thought at 
once of that young DeVaux and the way 
he was already a serious danger to Lady 
Vi. And it was, of course, all my fault. 
Then I realized where Mrs. Buckman had 
a son which was the real genuine article, or 
so they claimed. He was reported to be 
good-looking, athletic, was undoubtedly 
swell, and of course the only heir to the 
Buckman millions, and more than likely 
he could easily sheik her away from the 
aspirin. I had done wrong, maybe, but 
only out of intended friendliness to Vi. 
And while I didn’t feel that Mrs. Buck- 
man cared so much for my new girl friend, 
or what happened to her, but was thinking 
principally of carrying off a social prize 
herself, why I saw it was right for Violet 
to go, and so I acted according. 

“Mrs. Buckman, I can see that you are 
correct,’ I says. ‘‘Lady Violet had 
ought to be at your house and I’ll see that 
she moves over there.” 

Well, Mrs. Buckman looked kind of 
surprised at winning so easy. But she got 
on her feet and managed to strangle out a 
little smile. 

“Very good,” says she. “I am glad, 
Mrs. Smith, to hear that decision. It 
means that both of us want only the best 
for Lady Violet. May I expect her 
tomorrow?”’ 

“You can,” I says. Mrs. B. expanded 
at that. 

“Mrs. Smith,” she says, “‘I shall not 
advertise the nature of your garden party 
amongst my friends. It was a foolish thing 
for you to have attempted, but I want you 
to understand that I shall not speak of it.’’ 

“Thanks,” says I. And with that she 
took herself off to the car that was waiting 
for her with two chauffeurs, and in spite of 
the shabby old motor they managed to get 
away with making her appear like the 
Queen of England, or something. 

Well, my ambition to have Mrs. Buck- 
man call on me had come true—especially 
the call part. And now there wasn’t any- 
thing else left to do but hang around and 
wait for Lady Violet to show, which she 
did around teatime. 

She drove up in that cheap little car of 
DeVaux’s, and I could hear them laughing 
and kidding real clubby as she told him 
good-by at the door. There was a intimate 
tone to their voices made me realize more 
then ever that it was high time she was 
saved from him. On account one thing 
was sure, that when Vi moved over to 
Buckmans, that young would-be ham was 


going to be out of luck. I could just see | 
Ma Buckman ax-fixiating him with her | 


fishy eye! 

Just the very minute Vi, as I was by 
then calling her that to her face, come in, I 
got in some of my fine work. I shot it to 
her cold how Mrs. Buckman was not alone 
the social king pin in town but the wife of 
the junior partner in L. V. Mason & Co., 
our greatest bankers, and how they had a 
only son. I, of course, didn’t let on that 
Mrs. B. wasn’t in the habit of running over 
to see me every day with her kid curlers on, 
but merely said where the lady had come 
to call on Vi, had not been at the reception, 
but had stepped over as soon’s she could, 
and insisted on me loaning Lady Vi to her 
for a little visit. Also that Mrs. B. was a 
old family friend of Violet’s folks. 

“She wants you tomorrow, kid,’ I says. 
“And I think you certainly had better go.” 

Lady Vi pouted. 

“Oh, but I’m having such a happy time 
here!” she says, 

“Yes; but so far, not a profitable one in 
the way you want it to be,’’ I pointed out. 
“You know already I’m not in favor of 
this private matrimonial bureau I’m sup- 
posed to of started for you, dear; but in 
view of all you’ve told me I feel like it’s 
my duty to call your attention to the fact 
of young Buckman. He’s from all ac- 
counts the ideal catch of the whole entire 
U.S. A. and you can’t afford to pass up 
this chance.” 

All the sun went out of Vi’s face at that, 
and she become real interested in the toe 
of her shoe. 

“Oh, Mrs. Marie,” she says, “I don’t 
want to go! But if they are friends of 
mother’s and—and 

“‘Hspecially the and,’’ I says. ‘Come on, 
Vi, be yourself! Try it out. But remember, 
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you’ve always got a home here, any minute 
you prefer it!” 

Well, the poor girl decided to go. Asa 
matter of fact, there really wasn’t anything 
else for her to do. And yet, when she had 
left, the house sure seemed awful lonesome 
without her. Like the electric power had 
gone back on us again or we was living in 
slow-motion stuff, or something. I didn’t 
start in running over to Buckmans’ to 
borrow a cup of butter and etc., though. 
I stayed away, and so, for five whole days, 
did Lady Violet. 

Well, anyways, of course I hadn’t sup- 
posed Mrs. Buckman would now fall on 
my neck except in the way she already had; 
but neither did I expect any insults to be 
hurled other than those I had already 
stood for. So when, on the fifth day after 
Lady Violet moved her trunks, I read a 
piece in the morning paper about how Mrs. 
Alexander Buckman was giving a_ big 
reception to meet her house guest, Lady 
Violet Armington, why naturally I com- 
menced watching the mail for a deadhead 
to the party. 

Well, as Shakspere so truly says, the 
watched pot will make you boil by not 
doing so itself, and such was the case with 
me. Right up to and including the morning 
of the reception day, I kept on looking for 
the invite, on account it didn’t seem possible 
even a society woman could do anything 
so rude as not ask me. But when no re- 
quest for the pleasure of my co. appeared 
on the actual date, I realized that Mrs. B. 
had definitely lifted Violet out of the 
scum, and that I was said scum. I hadn’t 
seen the dear kid since she left me, al- 
though she had called me on the phone a 
few times, always gay and cordial, and 
going to see me soon. But I guessed the 
old war horse had taken good care that 
her dates was filled solid. It certainly 
didn’t seem friendly. 

And I hadn’t expected that, but not get- 
ting invited to the reception was the last 
camel, as far as I was concerned. All morn- 
ing I kept hoping there was some mistake 
and they would call up and explain. But 
the only time the phone rung it was Al 
Goldringer to wail over how Nasha Mola’s 
picture had by now done another quarter 
of a million dollars business and he was 
seriously thinking about committing sui- 
cide. Well, I told him he had nothing on 
me, I felt so bad it was taking all the per- 
manent wave right out of my hair. And Al 
says, well, just remember, nothing is per- 
manent in this life except my bad luck; and 
then he hung up, leaving me to my gloom, 
which lasted up until just before dinner 
that evening, when things commenced 
happening in a hurry. 

I was by then picturing to myself the 
Buckmans’ party is now over, the last 
guests is lingering around with no handy 
director to shoo ’em off, the round-up isn’t 
quite complete and the straglers are not as 
swanky-looking as at my party, and it’s 
not being anywheres near as well staged, 
but it is the real thing, and I ain’t there, 
and other sad thoughts like that. 

Well, in the middle of these meditatings, 
I heard a big noise in the hall, of trunks and 
etc. going up stairs, the door flew open, and 
who and the world would it be only Lady 
Violet her very own self? When she saw 
me she give one yell and fell on my neck half 
laughing, half crying and the rest plain mad. 

““Marie!’’ she 
says. ‘I only just 
found out that you 
were actually never 
invited to the re- 
ception this after- 
noon. That woman 
had theimpudence, 
the outrageous 
rudeness, to omit 
you on purpose! [| 
was so perfectly 
furious that I had 
my things packed 
at once, and came 
right over to stay 
the very instant the 
last guest left! Oh, 
my deah, what a 
time I’ve had!” 

“Well, welcome 
home,’’ I says. 
“Come now, cool 
off and tell me all 
about it, dear.’’ 

“Why, it never 
even occurred to 
me that you 
wouldn’t be there 
this afternoon,”’ 
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says she, flopping into aseat. ‘‘ And when you 
didn’t show up, I thought at first you had 
forgotten, or been detained, and I spoke to 
Mrs. Buckman about your absence. And 
then the way she spoke of you was intoler- 
able. So I told her I should leave directly, 
and I have, and there you are!” 

“But, Vi,” I says, worried, “what did 
she say? Was it about the party I gave 
you?” 

“Oh, that was the least of it!” says Lady 
Vi impatiently. ‘The woman is simply 
impossible, and I was having a frightfully 
dull time. I’m much, much happier here. 
Do you mind me coming back?” 

“Mind!” Isays. ‘I’m tickled to death. 
But there is something more behind all this. 
Vi, did she tell you the people at the recep- 
tion I give you were—not society people?” 

“You deah silly, as if I hadn’t known 
that all along!” says she. ‘‘But your peo- 
ple were gay and amusing and attractive. 
And the stuffy crowd that Mrs. Buckman 
knows, you can’t imagine how dull they 
were, or how self-conscious they made me 
feel! No, no, nothing that old hen could 
say about you would make me dislike any- 
one but her!”’ 

“Well,” I says, with a big sigh of relief, 
“T certainly feel a lot better for hearing 
what you say about my faking that garden 
party for you. Are you really sure you 
don’t mind my guests having been merely 
hired extras?” 

“Mind!” says she. ‘‘Haven’t I fallen 
madly in love with one of them?” 

“Oh, Vi, that’s the whole trouble!” I 
says, excited. ‘‘That’s just what I been 
afraid of the whole time. What’ll young 
Buckman say? Are you going to give 
him up?” 

“T haven’t even met him yet!’ says 
Lady Violet. ‘Fortunately, as_ things 
turned out, he wasn’t at home all the time 
I was there. And even if he were as charm- 
ing as a prince I couldn’t marry him. 
I simply couldn’t go through with it, feeling 
as I do about Aleck.” 

“Aleck! You mean DeVaux?” I says. 
“But, honey, neither of you has got a 
cent!” 

“TI don’t care a damn!’ says she. ‘I 
intend marrying him right away, and 
you’ve got to get us both some work to do. 
We can live on that.” 

“Work!” I says. “I’m to get you work 
now, am I? What kind of work, may 
I ask?” 

“Oh, Marie, I simply hate to be a 
bother,” she says. ‘‘But, after all, you are 
my friend, aren’t you? And that’s why I 
don’t really hesitate to trouble you. You 
can get us work, of course, in the movies.’ 

Well, I could hardly believe her first off. 

“Say, do you mean to tell me you are 
actually willing to go in the pictures?” 
I says. ‘You, the great Lady Violet 
Armington?”’ 

“Indeed I am!” says she. “I’m very 
keen on doing it, in fact. You see, I’m going 
to marry an American, and so really, why 
shouldn’t I follow the American custom of 
earning a living? I think working for one’s 
money is a splendid idea. I only wonder I 
didn’t think of it sooner. There’s only one 
condition I make You really must 
get Aleck a job in the same company.” 

“You just wait till I use the phone a 
minute,” I says. ‘Unless I’m mistaken, 


you are already hired—just wait!” 
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Well, ten minutes later I had A 
ringer on the wire. 
“Say!” says he. “Since I called: 
morning I heard that Nasha Mola - 
“Never mind Nasha!”’ I says, « 
I got a present for you. How'd you 
star Lady Violet Armington, eh?” 
“Her?” he says. “Why, yes! 
would enjoy to have Central Park 
private back yard.” 
“No kidding, I can get her fo 
I says, ‘‘and I tell you she photogra 
an angel. Also I believe she can act 
say so, I’ll bring her down to the 
the morning. She’ll make you 
star, Al.’ 4 
“Hither you are dreaming or | 
says Al. ‘Why, that girl would kn 
cold! Can you really get her to do’ 
“Sure can!” I says. “There's ¢ 
condition—she’s got to have her ho 
in the cast.” |} 
“Ah!” says Al. “Will she mal 
star? She’s got all the marks of it ; 
Well, I don’t care if I got to sign he 
family also, if only I get her. By 
down and I’ll have a contract waiti 
Well, I agreed to that; but } 
made good on it, I had to witness | 
contract, on account Violet and 
got married that very night, as soo; 
could phone him to come around. | 
next day I led ’em in to Al. Wher! 
all signed up, the aspirin shook me, 
hand real cordial. | 
“It’s mighty fine of you,” he sa 
get me into the pictures after all!” 
Well, that was that, but not a 
was to it. Two days later I was sj 
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the phone rung. I undressed the tel] 
which when not in use wears a gi 
negligee, picked up the receiver, ani) 
near fell into it when I heard the v 
was actually Mrs. Buckman epee 
“Mrs. Smith,’’ she says, “of cou 
no longer any of my affair, but I fl 
my duty to warn you about Lady 
Armington. I have just found o 
she is absolutely penniless, and °; 
even worse, that she has eloped 1 
unknown actor, some scamp by the in 
DeVaux.” = i 
“Oh, yes,” I says, “that’s quit r 
all except the details.” er 
“What details do you refer to?” 
“Well, to begin with, she didn’ 
she was married right here,” I comin 
“Then she’s not penniless; she’s 
two thousand dollars a week salary. 
she didn’t marry a unsuccessful act; 
married her leading man; and fou 
name is not DeVaux—it’s Buckma 
Vaux is his stage name; his reali 
Alexander Buckman, Jr. He’s yo! 
son, in fact, and your husband is gn 
finance the unit, although he don’t (0 
yet. Yes, you are quite right, all exit 
details!” 


There was a awful pause at tt. 
thought maybe she was dead, but | s 
luck. Her voice come faintly ina 

“T’m frightfully sorry to bother ) 
my troubles,” she says; “but, = id ‘ 
ply must know more about this at on) | 
you mind if I run over and talk toyit 
away? I realize your feeling for Vio},' 
I—I’d like to discuss it as—as a frid. 
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jaission. Under soviet rule, the 
4, like all state-endowed enter- 
inefficient and inadequate. A 
ike service, however, makes no 
hen the Bolshevik political end 
ved. The Russian consumer has 
j to patronize the government- 
ores, and he must. The agency 
) enforce this decree is the Com- 
|r Internal Trade. 
tiveness of the Commissariat 
Trade in the destruction of pri- 
ise may be gathered from the 

renewals of stock in any store 
Just be made through it. The 
cooperatives, of course, get all 
7 When the private merchant 
i for canned goods, clothing, fur- 
y goods, he is told that it is im- 
serve him. In consequence, 
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yiave on hand and quitting. If 
12s, the Nepman, the name given 
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(tie policy, will soon be a van- 
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are on the matter of codpera- 
a’ be well to point out another 
jie activity of the Foreign Trade 
y It will show how the invariable 
<erversion obtains in what has 
41 a distinctive Russian com- 


m. 
Nvember, 1917, when the Soviet 
€; came into being, Russian co- 
as what the word really meant. 
| codperative societies for agri- 
yduction, for the purchase of 
tome and abroad, and for cred- 
7,000 consumers and peasant 
iiRussia and Siberia, comprising 
neh unions, were linked up in 
sian Central Union of Con- 
yperatives to which I have re- 
lowing the favorite habit of 
nlong titles, it is known as Cen- 
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anches in London, Berlin and 
Jad did a world-wide import and 
uiess. Moreover, it represented 
k:kbone of peasant. organization 
rie What most people do not 
it the Russian peasant is in- 
Nee but not commu- 
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ie Soviet Government was 
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t} substitution of the soviet sys- 
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erative structure. In other 
Ys nationalized. The business of 
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yi London. Good communists 
| all strategic offices, and what 
aast agency by and for the people 
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@ € a characteristic performance. 
1 e Centrosoyus had a function- 
ni in London, the Vneshtorg 
t cond foreign-trade office under 
of what is termed the All- 
(6perative Society, always al- 
@Arcos. Here you have another 
0 of effort, because the Centro- 
sy also was maintained. In 
iify the procedure, the import- 
business has been divided be- 
1¢wo bureaus, the Centrosoyus 
in_ agricultural machinery, 

i and cars and most agricultural 
» hile the Arcos became, among 
, the intermediary for the sale 
ts and handled the banking and 


lanation of the soviet trade 
*» th all its political ramifications, 

» part of the approach to the 
t; To complete it we must 
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Olan history. They will show how 
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fe and the same thing—played 
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most amusing international 
€rn times. Incidentally, they 
OW wires were pulled at the 
nental conferences, which were 
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longer on talk and expense accounts than 
on action. I except, of course, the London 
gathering which ratified the Dawes plan 
and which was the first constructive gather- 
ing since the Armistice. 

To get at the beginning we must go back 
for a moment to 1921, an epoch-making 
year in soviet annals. It not only marked 
the inauguration of the new economic pol- 
icy, with its temporary surrender to capital- 
ism, but also disclosed the Bolo in a new 
world réle. With the introduction of the 
Foreign Trade Monopoly, commerce began 
to flow in and out of Russia. Conscious of 
the complete failure of militant commu- 
nism, the Bolsheviks, as I have already 
intimated, started out on the campaign to 
win recognition, make trade agreements 
and establish credits. 

To do so they soft-pedaled on world 
revolution. Reducing the situation to 
weather terms, there came what might be 
called a phraseological depression. The 
boast and bombast about the invincibility 
of the communist state gave way to an ad- 
mission of the need of the tools and rela- 
tions with which a civilized world does 
business. 

Nowhere was this new mood more ef- 
fective than in England, where that master 
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opportunist Lloyd George was premier. He 
was up against four problems which seri- 
ously threatened the continuity of his ad- 
ministration. They were unemployment, 
the high cost of living, Red propaganda in 
the dominions overseas, notably Egypt and 
India, and a growing radicalism as ex- 
pressed in an out-and-out communist wing, 
and to a lesser degree in the Labor party. 

What the little Welshman needed above 
all other things was some arrangement that 
would accelerate the wheels of output. 
This, in turn, would reduce the ranks of the 
idle, readjust prices and sterilize the growing 
criticism of the extremists. Trade therefore 
loomed up as the big objective, especially 
since Germany had begun to get her hooks 
into Near-Eastern, Far-Eastern and South 
American markets. 

On the horizon suddenly appeared the 
Bolshevik intimation that Russia, chas- 
tened by economic adversity, was the new 
business El Dorado. Lloyd George swal- 
lowed the bait. The result was the London 
Trade Agreement, the first entered into 
with any of the great powers by the Mos- 
cow government. Technically, it did not 
give recognition. Actually, it achieved the 
same purpose, because it enabled the Bol- 
sheviks to get their foot in the British door- 
way, which was later opened wide by the 
Ramsay MacDonald agreement of 1924. 

By the terms of the London agreement, a 
so-called Soviet Trade Delegation set up 
shop with full powers to enter into all com- 
mercial relationships. The joker was that 
though Moscow promised to stop her prop- 
aganda efforts in British territory, she 
merely made a gesture of cessation and 
kept right on with the destructive work. 

Being a prize salesman, Lloyd George 
was quick to capitalize the alleged value of 
the soviet deal. What was fondly believed 
to be the beginning of a real British pene- 
tration in Russia began. English firms vied 


with one another to get the best of the pick- | 


ings. That will-o’-the-wisp—the Bolshevik 
concession—became a sort of Slavic Lorelei 
that lured scores to their ruin. This, how- 
ever, is a later story. 

A considerable impetus was given to 
British aspirations in Russia by the ne- 
gotiations for the restoration of the Urqu- 
hart mining properties in Siberia, the most 
important owned by any aliens, and the 
enterprise, by the way, in which Herbert 
Hoover was interested before the World 
War. Although it is running a little ahead 
of the story, I might state here that after 
an immense amount of hot air, energy, time 
and money had been expended, the Urqu- 
hart restoration was finally turned down 
flat by Lenine. So far as the British 
owners are concerned, it might not exist at 
all at the present writing. 

Intrenched in England, the Bolsheviks 
began to replenish their depleted stocks and 
the first great movement of imports was 
launched. On account of the famine, they 
had to purchase grain. To revive industry, 
they were compelled to acquire large stocks 
of cotton. As in everything else, they 
sought to make political capital out of 
these purchases by attempting to trade 
contracts for recognition and agreements. 
At this point it is important to know that, 
having no revenue at home save from 
confiscation, they were compelled to draw 
on the old Russian gold reserve. An un- 
favorable trade balance at once developed, 
because whereas the exports in 1921 were 
only 20,100,000 rubles, the imports aggre- 
gated 210,600,000 rubles. 


The Double Cross 


This brings us to 1922, which was to 
witness the enactment of real international 
comedy. Up to this time the Bolsheviks 
had not been admitted to any of the 
European conferences. With the Genoa 
gathering in April, they got into the grand 
stand of powers. The idea in the minds of 
everybody was that at last they were to be 
given an economic bill of health. 

Their entrance ticket was bestowed be- 
cause of two fallacies that had developed 
during 1921. One was the belief of the 
Bolsheviks that with recognition by the 
big European nations all economic channels 
would be opened wide to them. Linked 
with this was the firm conviction that a 
fiscally battered Europe urgently needed 
Russia in any program of reconstruction. 
The other delusion—held by England, 
France and Italy—was that Russia needed 
them more than they required her. As 
subsequent events proved, it was like the 
marriage of two fortune hunters in which 
both were fooled. Nobody got anything. 

Thus it came about that at Genoa the 
soviet delegation—which included Krassin, 
head of the Foreign Trade Monopoly; 
Tchitcherin, Commissar for Foreign Affairs; 
Litvinov, his right-hand man; and Radek, 
the most brilliant of the Moscow propa- 
gandists—held the center of the picture. 
The Allied governments, still cherishing the 
delusion that the Russians needed them, 
believed that they would be chastened in 
spirit and amenable to negotiation. In- 
stead, the soviet crowd strutted in silk 
hats, with largely inflated domes under a 
headgear strangely foreign to communist 
styles. 

Although the conference oozed oil, very 
little of it was poured on the waters of 
discussion. One reason for the Bolshevik 
cockiness was that their delegates talked 
in grandiloquent terms about the value of 
their petroleum concessions. The scramble 
among Woreign-concession hunters, mainly 
oil seekers, who fairly buzzed at Genoa, 
played into the soviet hands. The Bolos 
became chestier each day. 

The upshot of the whole matter was that 
the Bolsheviks completely disillusionized the 
Allies. Lloyd George and Barthou—the 
chief French representative—became more 
and more irritated, and no progress was 
made. 

Then came the event which helped to 
break up the conference and showed at the 
same time the foxiness of Bolshevik busi- 
ness diplomacy. At the head of the German 
delegation was the late Walter Rathenau. 
Because of his family connection with the 
Allgemeine Electricitaits Gesellschaft—the 
famous A.E.G.—he knew something about 
the commercial possibilities of Russia. His 
firm had maintained a large branch factory 
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there, and, as most people know, Germany 
exerted a strong economic influence in the 
old ezarist day. He tried to impress upon 
Lloyd George the necessity of arriving at 
some understanding with Moscow, and also 
tying up European reconstruction. While 
he was playing the German game, he knew 
that to put it over he would have to have 
the support of the other delegations. The 
British premier, incensed at the swank of the 
soviet crowd, gave him the cold shoulder. 

What the Allies did not know when the 
meeting opened was that, prior to the 
Genoa conference, Rathenau on behalf of 
Germany had drawn up at Berlin a treaty 
of amity, commerce and recognition with 
the Bolshevik Government. Though Mos- 
cow maintained a trade delegation in the 
German capital, no formal recognition had 
been entered into. This document went the 
whole way. For some reason it had not 
been signed up to the time that the Genoa 
Conference started. It was destined to 
play a dramatic part at the Italian gath- 
ering. 

Both the German and Russian delegations 
at Genoa had copies. When the Bolsheviks 
saw how things were going, they determined 
to get some action regardless of ethics. 
Radek went to Rathenau and said that 
unless the treaty drawn up at Berlin were 
signed at once the Russians would make a 
more favorable one with England. It was 
a bluff pure and simple; but Rathenau, 
who saw, or rather thought he saw, an 
opportunity for German priority over all 
her trade rivals, fell for it. The instrument 


| was signed that night and became what is 


known as the Rapallo Treaty. It made 
Germany a most favored nation in all 


| commercial relationship with Russia and it 
| put the final seal on recognition. 


Im- 
mediately afterward the old Imperial 


| Russian Embassy on the Unter den Linden 
| in Berlin was turned over to the Bolos. 


An Amazing Treaty 


Rage and consternation reigned in the 
conference when the news of this treaty 
became known. Lloyd George said that 
the Germans had double-crossed him and 
henceforth they were rank outsiders in the 
meetings. Inflated over their success in the 
maneuver, the Bolsheviks, who now saw 
no likelihood of getting any credits out of 
the Allies, issued an arrogant enunciation 
of principle that ended the conference. 

The Allies were still under the illusion 
that Russia had commercial possibilities, 
and further negotiations were carried out 


_at The Hague Conference, which came 


later during the same year. Once more 


| Bolshevik tactics prevented any kind of 


definite understanding, and this gathering 
also blew up. 

Both Genoa and The Hague proved con- 
clusively to the Bolsheviks that there was 


| no immediate prospect of general recog- 
| nition with all its by-products, particularly 


credits. They now changed their tune and 


| started the campaign for cash. Practically 


every agreement negotiated since The 
Hague has leaned largely on the financial 
side. The most conspicuous example is 
Ramsay MacDonald’s treaty, which was 


| the biggest diplomatic victory yet achieved 


by Moscow. 

Here you have the astounding Soviet 
Government attitude toward its obliga- 
tions revealed at the worst. There is no 
real recognition of debts or restoration of 
confiscated private property, but a nebulous 
agreement to pay a lump sum in consider- 
ation of a loan. In a campaign speech Lord 
Birkenhead said that it was “an agreement 
to give £40,000,000 of English money to a 
band of murderers who have already robbed 
us of £800,000,000.’”’ On a show-down in 
the Anglo-Russian treaty 
would have upset the MacDonald 4égime. 
The intervention of a minor episode— 
namely, the quashing by the Labor Govern- 
ment’s Attorney General of the prosecution 


| of a communist editor charged with sedi- 


tion—did the job a little earlier. 
There were two good reasons why the 


| Bolsheviks concentrated on the campaign 
_for money. One was the practical extinc- 


tion of the old Russian gold reserve under 
steady buying abroad; the other grew out 
of the failure of the nationalized industry to 
yield an income. The principal output of 
Now began—it was 
1923—a characteristic soviet business, or 
lack of business, performance which reveals 
the present artificiality of trade method in 
striking fashion. 

Fully to grasp it we must make a swift 
survey of Russian imports and exports. 
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There is no need of involving ourselves in a 
mass of meaningless figures. Our objective 
is the economic unsoundness of foreign- 
trade procedure. 

Between 1909 and 1913 Russian exports 
averaged 1,501,010,000 rubles a year, while 
the imports averaged 1,139,600,000, which 
means that the country had a satisfactory 
balance. The United States was an insig- 
nificant factor. The old imperial Russia 
imported from us 79,000,000 rubles’ worth 
of commodities, chiefly raw materials, 
semifinished products and manufactured 
articles. These comprised 5.8 per cent of 
the total Russian imports. Russia exported 
to us products aggregating 14,000,000 


Piatokof, Head of the Concessions 
Committee 


rubles, or .9 per cent of their total. These 
exports were mainly flax, licorice root, 
sheep and goat skins, hides, wool, bristles 
and manganese ore. 

The sole reason for giving these figures 
here is to show that then—as now—there 
was little reason for us to be agitated about 
Russian commercial opportunities. The 
lack of market in prewar days is matched 
by an almost utter inability to meet Bol- 
shevik terms. You will perceive this when 
I deal with soviet concessions. 

Taking Russian prewar exports as a 
whole, you find that they amounted to 
one-tenth of the total national production. 
The bulk of the export was in grain, which 
ordinarily totaled from 500,000,000 to 
600,000,000 poods—a pood is about 36 
pounds—a year. This in turn was about 
15 per cent of the entire grain output. 

Under militant communism there was 
practically no foreign trade, but with the 
dawn of the New Economic Poliey and the 
institution of the Foreign Trade Monopoly, 
imports and exports revived. For two 
years the imports were top-heavy. In 
1921, as I have already shown, they ex- 
ceeded exports tenfold. In 1922 the buying 
abroad continued, with the result that im- 
ports reached 274,400,000 rubles, while ex- 
ports were 78,800,000 rubles. These in- 
cluded only 1 per cent of the agricultural 
production. Two factors contributed. One 
was the great famine and the other the 
shrinkage in the grain area sown. 


Restriction of Trade 


With 1923 the character of imports 
began to change. Where those of 1922 were 
for consumption, the commodities now 
brought in were for production, comprising 
mainly cotton, agricultural machinery, 
motors and motor equipment. For a brief 
period we went to third place as purveyor. 
With this readjustment started the manipu- 
lation for the much-advertised trade balance 
to which Moscow points with such pride 
and which is exploited by every soviet 
propagandist. 

There was much more than a physical 


. change in the character of imports and 


exports. The entire foreign-trade ma- 
chinery was shifted to meet the emergency 
brought about by the shrinkage of the old 
gold reserve and the failure to get big 
credits abroad through agreements. <A 
rigid restrictive control was clamped down 
on imports and an equally drastic drive 
begun to accelerate exports. In ordinary 
circumstances this is good business, because 
it makes for national economy and the 
strengthening of foreign exchange. The 
soviet national economy, however, was 
purchased at the expense of the great mass 
of the people, and like the operation of the 
nationalized industry, was promoted for 
political purposes. In Bolshevism, political 
purpose and the incitement of unrest in- 
variably are one and the same thing. 


a 


~ 
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Grain—the major Russian 
was the medium chosen for t¢) 
Just how fantastic the perform 
be gained from knowledge tha 
war, out of a total annual pr 
from 4,000,000,000 to 4,500,00 
of grain, 500,000,000 to 600,00 
were exported. This left about 
for home consumption. Even 
were many who believed that : 
adequate for the population, 
debatable matter and does no 
the present consideration. 

The fact to be emphasized 
1923, with a grain production b 
cent of normal, 200,000,000 — 
exported to readjust the trai 
Russia today, considering her |; 
lation, needs at least 3,500,00( 
for her own uses. The exports 
many districts were so reduc 
supply as to approach a far 
Moreover, in order to make the 
the unnatural opportunity, the 
depressed the price paid by it to 
for the export cereal. At the ga; 
home consumer was paying exc 
all industrial products beeai 
inefficiency of the nationalize 
Thus the people got it coming a 

A contented populace, howe 
the consideration. The Soviet 
needed a favorable foreign-trad 
bolster up Bolshevism overseas 
ceeded. For the calendar ye 
imports were 144,200,200 rub 
exports 206,000,000 rubles, 
favorable trade balance of 
rubles. By the exertion of all 
and force of the most autocra 
ment in the world, this total fc 
for 1923 was only 12.1 per ¢ 
foreign trade for 1913. 
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the Russian market both for ni 
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cause a famine is in progress. | 
this extremity facing them, , 
Zinoviev, Stalin and Kamenev 
a continuation of the export pe 

The export operation does » 
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of the greater part of the populi! 
government, with the sole view! 
the power in its own hands.” | 
The dominant personality - 
soviet trade structure is Leoni 
who is perhaps better known to 
world than any Bolshevik 
perhaps Lenine and Trotzky 
missar for Foreign Trade he ts 
Council of People’s Commissa) ¥ 
the cabinet. Like all his coli®! 


political bodies, such as the Cerra 
tive Committee of the Comml* 
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be the people of the Pacific Northwest why they 
me not change places with anyone on earth. 
Chey will begin by telling you about the natural 
Naderland they love and enjoy so much. Then they 
Al speak of their climate—a climate both delight- 
vand the most healthful in the United States. 
4ut they will forget, perhaps, to mention them- 
rae and the things they have done to make this 
in land a still more wonderful place in which 
(ive. 


They came here with a purpose 


} these people came to the Pacific Northwest with 
Lurpose. And that purpose was to provide for 
Imselves and their children a better life than they 
| known before. 

/And so they built the Homeland in which they 
i). They built better cities, profiting by the mis- 


~ Jhe Northern Pacific Ry- 
| dhe Great Northern Ry: 


Homeland 
— built for you by ges 


who sou 


ed 


takes of older states. They built the homes they had 
dreamed of having. They built better schools, 
churches, libraries, theaters, hospitals, improving on 
those they had known. 

Starting anew, pooling their varied experiences, 
they established new and finer standards of living. 
And they are living up to them. 


This has made it possible 


In the Pacific Northwest they found they could do 
these things. For here, in a rich and swiftly grow- 
ing country, a land of vast resources and limitless 
opportunity, they found it easier to get ahead. 

That is why in the Pacific Northwest 24 per cent 
more people can and do own their homes than in the 
rest of the country. That is why 15 per cent more 
own automobiles. Why they spend almost twice as 
much per child for education and maintain the finest 
schools in the country. 

That, also, is why the per capita income in the 
Pacific Northwest is notably higher than in the rest 
of the United States. 


A homeland open to you 


A more prosperous people, a happier people, a health- 
ier people, and a people who have come to a better 


Name 
Address 


vey 
me 


t a better place to 


live 


understanding of the things worth while. These you 
will find in the Pacific Northwest’s Homeland. 


And what they have found, what they have 
built, is yours, if you will, to share. 

In the five states of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
Montana and Wyoming there are now but three 
and a half million people. There is room today for 
ten times the number. If you are interested in a 
place where life offers you more, where opportunity 
is greater, you will want to learn more about the 
Pacific Northwest. We should like to give you de- 
tailed information. 


Send for free booklet 


We have prepared a booklet, “The Land of Oppor- 
tunity Now,” which gives you complete and 
authoritative information. It is free. Just fill in and 
mail the coupon below and we will send it to you 
at once. 


P. S. Eustis, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 


A. B. Smith, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Northern Pacific Railway 


A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Great Northern Railway 


Send this coupon for free book 


Development Bureau, Dept. 20-H, 
Burlington Railroad Building, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Please send me your free booklet, “The Land of Opportunity Now.” 
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(Continued from Page 90) 
Thus he expresses the usual close connec- 
tion between high state officials and party 
power. 

Before you meet Krassin face to face it 
may be well to find out just who and what 
he is. In personality and previous ex- 
perience he stands curiously alone amid the 
revolutionaries who made Bolshevism pos- 
sible. He is the only trained business 
executive among them. Born in Siberia of 
good family, he was educated to be an 
electrical engineer. His first important 
connection was in Germany with the A. E. 
G. Subsequently he became Russian di- 
rector for its great rival, the Siemens- 
Schuckert concern. These two associations, 
together with his education in Germany, 
have given him a distinct Teutonic outlook. 

People who meet Krassin find it difficult 
to reconcile him with communism because 
of his pre-Bolshevik contacts and smart 
appearance. Tchitcherin at home boasts 
that he has only one suit of clothes, and 
looks the part. Krassin, on the other hand, 
is always well turned out and is therefore 
a presentable delegate to foreign confer- 
ences. Among other things, he conducted 
the negotiations which led to the London 
Trade Agreement and was in charge of the 
soviet delegation in England for a year. 

One of the best epigrams made about 
Krassin came from a Russian journalist, 
who said, “‘In Russia we regard Krassin as 
a good business man and a poor Bolshevik. 
In England they look upon him as a good 
Bolshevik but a poor business man.” 


Krassin on Foreign Trade 


The curious kink in Krassin is that 
during all those years when he was receiving 
large salaries from the German electrical 
machinery trusts he was abetting the 
Russian revolutionary cause. He helped 
to finance the Moscow uprising of 1906 and 
was a first aid to Lenine when that sinister 
individual was sowing the seeds of Red 
revolt. No outstanding figure at Moscow 
is more plausible in justifying Bolshevik 
policies. 

I first met Krassin in his office at the 
Commissariat for Foreign Trade, a huge 
building, once a bank, in the street called 
the Ilinka. It buzzes with action. There 
seems to be an almost endless procession of 
clerks. It took me ten minutes to find the 
commissar. 

Krassin is tall, almost slender, with 
piercing eyes and a closely cropped gray 
beard. Naturally cold, polite and reserved, 
he is not without personal charm, a rare 
quality among big Bolsheviks. If you saw 
him in another setting you would im- 
mediately assume that he was a Conti- 
nental banker and a successful one at that. 
He answered my many questions readily, 
sitting at a handsome flat-topped mahogany 
desk with the most elaborate blotter pad 
and inkstand that I saw in Moscow. 

The commissar greeted me in English. 
He spoke so fluently that at once I con- 
gratulated him on his knowledge of it. His 
reply, which showed that he is not without 
a sense of humor, was, “‘I had three good 
teachers—Lloyd George, Lord Curzon and 
Sir Robert Horne.”’ He referred to the long 
negotiations which led to the London 
agreement. 

I asked him to tell me something about 
the Foreign Trade Monopoly, and he said: 

“The Foreign Trade Monopoly is the 
corner stone of the entire soviet economic 
structure. It has made possible the stabili- 
zation of Russian currency because it 
balanced imports and exports. This bal- 
ancing of imports and exports will have 
far-reaching consequences in that it will 
not only make our currency permanently 
stable but give the country a strong 
economic background. 

“There was urgent need of this monopoly. 
If we had permitted an unrestricted out- 
ward flow of our products, such as flax, and 
an equally unregulated inward flow of 
imports, we might easily have become 
the prey of capitalistic nations like England 
and Germany. By setting up a severe 
restriction, buying only what we cannot 
produce and exporting what we do not 
need, we are arriving at some degree of 
reconstruction. 

“The Foreign Trade Monopoly is also 
effecting vast economies. Prior to the 
World War more than 25,000 Russians 
were engaged in buying and selling Russian 
goods or goods for Russia in Germany. 
Today there are less than 700, and these 
comprise the Foreign Trade Monopoly 
owned staff.” 
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On the general Russian economic situa- 
tion Krassin made this statement: 

‘Already our agriculture has attained 
75 per cent of the prewar production, 
industry 40 per cent, and some branches 
100 per cent, such as Grozny oil; or 60 per 
cent, like Baku oil. In the Donets we are 
producing more coal than we can use. In 
every branch I can point to actual progress. 
We are restoring our industries with our 
own resources to a large extent and our 
dependence on foreign countries is de- 
creasing. Thesteam turbines manufactured 
in the Leningrad factories compare favor- 
ably with those produced in Western 
Europe. j 

“But now, as in 1919, I believe that by 
means of foreign help, by a long-term loan 
and the development of concessions, it 
would be possible to accelerate the progress 
of recovery, which has visibly begun. The 
process, which may take a quarter of a 
century, might with foreign help be ac- 
complished in less than ten years. Even if 
left to our own resources, I have no doubt 
about the ultimate result, assuming that 
we are not hampered by wars and block- 
ades, and that foreign trade continues so 
that we can get spare parts for our ma- 
chinery and raw cotton for our factories.” 

“Has the New Economic Policy contrib- 
uted to your trade results?” was my 
next question. 

“No and yes,”’ was the reply. “With us, 
the biggest branches of industry are na- 
tionalized, so that the state itself owns 
sugar, textiles, metal and all other lines. 
We produce, but who is to sell? If the 
private trader, then there is always the 
danger that he, buying from us cheaply, 
will sell at high prices. What interest had 
our workers’ government in enriching 
traders and allowing them to get into their 
hands first the economic and then the 
political power? It is much better to 
organize our own trade through govern- 
ment organization and codperation. 

“We are not prohibiting private trade, 
because that would lead to shortage. Ac- 
cordingly we aim at regulating trade by 
purely economic means. After money 
reform, we have made low prices our aim, 
and have organized state intervention in 
big centers where there was a danger of 
prices rising. When traders have tried to 
put up prices we have brought them down 
by putting on the market large quantities 
of our own goods. 

“The special task of the new Commis- 
sariat of Internal Trade is to supervise the 
internal market and regulate prices, not by 
decree or administrative influence, but by 
maneuvering state goods precisely as is 
done for selfish purposes by large trusts 
abroad. The problem is intimately con- 
nected with currency and wages, because 
raised prices mean the need of raising 
wages, and so a vicious circle is created. 
There is nothing new in the actual process 
of economic regulation in this way. Abroad, 
you depend on the haphazard working of 
forces you do not control. We wish to use 
these forces economically and with a 


definite plan.” 
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“The difference between foreign trade 
monopoly and internal trade supervision is 
that whereas foreign trade is administra- 
tively controlled, internal trade is con- 
trolled economically. We have no thought 
of abolishing the New Economic Policy, 
which permits anyone who wishes to trade 
within the country. Personally, I make a 
distinction between what is known as Nep 
and the new economic policy. That policy 
is an actual piece of Leninism and is a 
compromise between communism on one 
hand and capitalism on the other. Nepisa 
recrudescence of capitalism. We are against 
Nep and the Nepman, who is the private 
speculator and trader trying to assault the 
structure of communism.” 

“Will the New Economic Policy last?’’ I 
queried. 

Krassin’s answer was: 

“When Lenine started it he said, ‘It will 
be long and serious.’ It may take years to 
convert the peasant to communism, be- 
cause he is instinctively a small capitalist. 
The New Economic Policy was devised to 
enable him to follow restricted capitalism 
until he became fully acquainted with the 
value of communism. One thing is cer- 
tain—nationalization of trade, mines, rail- 


. ways and industries is permanent.” 


We now turned to the all-important 
matter of relations with the United States 
and I asked if the Soviet Government 
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wanted to make a trade agreement with us 
as a prelude to recognition. This was the 
procedure in England. In reply the com- 
missar stated: 

“Most assuredly, yes. While the Foreign 
Trade Monopoly is indispensable to our 
government, we are not and cannot be 
self-contained. We need American help, 
and especially money, for the development 
of our industries. 

“The United States can better under- 
stand Russia than any other foreign power. 
At the present time Russia is in much the 
same condition as the United States was in 
after the close of the Civil War. There is 
this difference, however: The United 
States needed and obtained immigrants for 
the upbuilding of its great Western domain, 
while Russia has an adequate population 
and therefore requires no immigrants. We 
want economic kinship and other ties with 
America. 

““Most people do not realize that Russia 
today is the biggest single buyer in the 
world. Moreover she is a purchaser with a 
constantly increasing buying power. At 
the same time we have one of the world’s 
greatest markets—Asia, with her millions— 
almost at the front door.” 

“‘ How about the possibility of a German 
control of Russian trade?’ I put to him. 

This is Krassin’s answer: 

“We have always had and expect to have 
the closest commercial relations with Ger- 
many. She is near at hand, millions of 
Russians speak German, and the Germans 
understand our temperament. Any Ger- 
man control of our commerce, however, is 
absolutely out of the question.” 


A Cynical Conundrum 


In conclusion, Krassin made this proph- 
ecy about the future of Russia: 

““As I look ahead, I see a vast and effi- 
cient Russia with a population of 250,000,- 
000 people. The great areas of the east, 
such as Siberia,’ will support a big popu- 
lation and an intensive agricultural and 
mineral development. So, too, with the 
Altai regions to the south. This inevita- 
ble new population will require American 
products such as agricultural machinery, 
tractors, automatic machines, dyes and 
chemicals. In those areas the millions will 
produce flax, timber, platinum and gold 
that the United States will require. Thus 
the future should bring Russia and America 
closely together.”’ , 

The foreign-trade scheme is only one 
phase of a business structure reared on 
fantasy and fallacy. Its complement is the 
concession. Here Bolshevik cupidity, eva- 
sion and interference reach the apex. They 
mean exasperation and worse for the victim 
who believes that money can be made by a 
foreigner in Russia. Two words summarize 
the beginning and the end of the conces- 
sion game. One is illusion, the other disil- 
lusion. 

As a result of what has been going on for 
the last three years, a new conundrum, 
““When is a concession not a concession?”’ 
may be broadcast for the gayety of nations. 
The answer is, ‘‘When it’s in Russia.” 

When the Bolos appeared in their 
chastened role in 1921 the word went forth 
from Moscow that Russia was the new 
land of commercial opportunity. A situa- 
tion developed that slightly resembled the 
conditions prevailing in the early days of 
the World War. Then everybody went on 
a hunt for war contracts. As soon as the 
Bolsheviks made a motion that resembled 
the open door a small-sized rush began. 
There was this difference, however: During 
the war the concessionaire dealt with honest 
nations that stood by their obligations. In 
the case of Russia there was negotiation 
with a government that wanted to take all 
and give little. 

There are two kinds of foreign partici- 
pation in Russia. One is the straight—it is 
often far from it—concession under which 
an individual or a company operates a 


property, usually a mine. The second is a , 


so-called mixed company and it does not 
belie the name. A mixed company is one 
that is financed by the alien and in which 
the Soviet Government gets 50 per cent or 
more of the profits. 

Various strings are tied to the privilege 
of doing business with the Bolsheviks. If, 
for example, the country of the nationals 
making the contract has not recognized 
Russia, there is a stipulation that the 
agreement becomes void unless recognition 
comes within a specified time. In other 
instances the rights are contingent upon 
loans. A further illuminating detail is that 
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whatever disputes arise must be adj 
in a Moscow court. f 
All soviet concessions are nomi 
stowed by what is called the Ch 
cessions Committee attached to the 
of People’s Commissars. This me 
every agreement entered into igs a 
as to its political advantages to the 
ment. One of the first consider: 
whether the transaction will help « 
world revolution. 
At the head of the Chief Co 
Committee is Piatokof, who sprang 
aristocratic Ukrainian fa ily, v 
spicuous as officer in the Red arn 
campaigns against Kolchak, Wra 
Denikin, and later ruled the Dor 
with an iron hand. A fanatie of t 
sort, he lacks the organizing a 
Trotzky and Dzerzhinsky. _ 
Though Piatokof is the head of 
cessions branch, the real directing 
Krassin, who, for reasons t 
already indicated, is the prince 
gotiator with aliens. The would 
cessionaire meets Krassin in Lo 
Berlin and is told of the wonderful 
Russia offers. He is advised to 
Moscow and talk it over. W 
admonition, he begins a rainbow 
His first trouble is to get a 
even for men who have a definite 
reason for going to Russia, is usual 
and tedious matter. Once in Mos 
applicant, more specially if he is a; 
dividual without the active backi 
government, énters upon a per 
characterized by the three words 
plied to an American railway. ' 
“delay,” “‘linger’’ and ‘‘wait.” Aj 
or four months of fruitless effori 
which time he has spent a consider 
of money, for Moscow is the most 
city in the world, he departs a di 
aire instead of a concessionaire. 
When I say that out of more t 
applications for concessions mad 
the past two years, exactly fifty-1 
been granted, you get some idea o/ 
mill grinds. Of course, the Bolshe 
ernment has the right to reject an 
offers, but in many cases the victir 
duced to come to Moscow belie: 
only final formalities remained, 
Apropos of concessions is a sto; 
reveals the trend of the Bolshey 
An American wanted to registe’ 
pointed star as a trade-mark in R 
almost caused a riot in the co 
committee because the five-point 
the symbol of the Soviet Govern) 
therefore a holy thing. Needlesst 
request was turned down hard. 


Luckless Concession Hui 


This reminds me of the peculii| 
cance of the soviet emblem, w 
crossed sickle and hammer. The 
show the union of the worker and 
ant. Asa matter of fact, the ham? 
truthfully expresses the force of tl 
that be, because Moscow alway 
bludgeon out for somebody. 

Of the fifty-nine concessions ¥ 
twenty-two were for trading, tl 
mining and manufacturing, ten 
port and communications, seven) 
culture, five for timber and three’ 
ing. The Germans rank first ai)! 
nationals having concessions, withhi 
ish second. Americans, Italiar, 
Austrians, Belgians, Norwegians (d 
also have had a look-in. The Gere 
ponderance shows which way thi 
trade wind is blowing. The most:t 
mixed companies have been Te ye 
though some—notably the greap 
enterprise—have come to naught 


could fill half a dozen pages of TES 
DAY EVENING Post with concrete} 
unrequited effort and disaster. | 
American interests in Bolo land wid 
with in a succeeding — 


myself to those of other national), 
Germany is in a peculiarly strat}! 
tion at Moscow, in that the amb™ 
Count Brockdorff-Rantzau, whi 
down in history as the person W 
to sign the Treaty of Versailles. 
strong leaning toward the Bols 
my conversation with him 2 
has maintained the German 
strong government support fo 
commercial penetration abroad. | 
The most important single Ge 
est in Russia is the Krupp conces 
(Continued on Pag 
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ntinued from Page 92) 
3t to be obtained after the sign- 
aty of Rapallo. It calls for 
ation of 25,000 dessiatines—a 
2.70 acres—in the Salsk dis- 
| Don province. The Krupp firm 
ated by any philanthropic desire 
ain for the Russians. Its sole 
ouse the concession as a demon- 
ld for German agricultural ma- 


sults have not been satisfactory, 
» Russians themselves are build- 
( and binders. They also fix a 
»gale of foreign equipment which 
ell-enigh impossible for the out- 
ll at a profit. Moreover, the 
. compelled to sell their output 
‘ree to five years’ credit with no 
payment. In this arrangement 
ks made one of their few conces- 
»quipment and seed grain for the 
(s transported from seaboard to 
| station nearest the area free of 


: 


id have developed into the big- 
eu enterprise in all Soviet Russia 
ject that originated in the brain 
linn. In 1921 he told me that 
) States, Germany and Russia 
hould combine for a rule of the 
yorld. Acting on this convic- 
arted what he called a Russian 
; only to trade with Germany 
jloit Russian products every- 
‘made a contract with Moscow 
elusive agent for Russian oil in 
rope. He formulated a plan to 
/e modern hotel in Moscow and 
ies in the south. 

when I again saw him, Stinnes 
\yptimistic about Russia. Asked 
ivhy, he said, ‘‘ They are difficult 
sh and are always demanding 
vast summer Dr. Edmund Hugo 
lest son of the late industrial 
-med me that, animated by one 
“’s last injunctions, he was clos- 
|| whole Stinnes Russian under- 
| the time this article appears it 
vased to exist. 

successful, perhaps, of German 
in Russia is the Wirth timber 
joriginally granted to the former 
lt ab It is capitalized for 
] 


old rubles and exploits an im- 
. in the north. There is the 
zap. The timber must be hauled 
mansk railway, which was laid 
g the World War by Austrian 
thousands of whom lost their 
b job. The road was built on 
(nd, which makes it unsafe for 
| also requires endless renewal. 
lis is shifted to the shoulders 
»ssionaires. 


tool for Young Whalers 


(f syndicate, also German, which 
st pretentious of the trading 
id which prospered for a year 
has been dissolved because of 
y1 the Soviet Government. The 
(d escaped with its hide. A 
imed Tomleh, who had a large 
‘cession, with headquarters at 
(has not been so fortunate. He 
to jail last May, charged with 
‘plonage. When I left Moscow 
\of July it looked as if he were 
(a long prison sentence, if not 


ff Austrian concession is the 
strian Trading Company, which 
jferred to as the Ratao. I refer 
ly to give a hint of concession 
i+ net profits are shared on a 
sis by concessionaire and the 
(ernment if they are less than 
é tal stock of 300,000 gold rubles. 
2d 50 per cent of the capital, the 
| id 70 per cent and the con- 


(vegian whaling concession had 
Lif humor. One of the terms was 
ale should ship a Mee 
ans on each voyage and teac 

jaling business.’ After the first 
‘ead of the Norwegian company 
* concessions committee asking 
ation of the agreement or modi- 
eterms. He concluded by say- 
‘nt into this proposition to kill 
) not run a school at sea for in- 
Aard-luck concession serial be- 
/u enter the British zone. Here 
|significant commentary on the 
slits of recognition. Before 
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Britain recognized Moscow, her nationals, 
and especially the Vickers organization, 
made some progress and were not sub- 
jected to excessive espionage or interfer- 
ence. Whether it was a coincidence or not, 
scarcely had diplomatic relations been 
established when their troubles began, with 
the result that today it is difficult to find a 
satisfied English merchant or concession- 
aire in Russia. I throw this out as a hint to 
those Americans who believe that once the 
Soviet Government is intrenched in Wash- 
ington, the Bolshevik commercial field will 
be wide open to them. 

The star exhibit in the gallery of British 
business experience in Russia is afforded by 
the Ocean Travel Bureau, now in liquida- 
tion, whose vicissitudes caused it to be 
called the Ocean Trouble Bureau. Though 
the American immigration restriction helped 
to put a crimp in this enterprise, its hard- 
ships and inevitable failure were due to 
previous governmental tyranny. 

As a prelude to this episode it may be 
well to point out that prior to the revolu- 
tion of 1917 emigration had no legal status 
in Russia. In consequence the most elab- 
orate system of bootlegging in human beings 
that the world has known grew up. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of Russians, mainly 
Hebrews, made their exit by means of 
rented forged papers. The government 
officials winked at the procedure because 
their palms were well greased with gold. In 
those days it was not necessary to put a 
photograph on the passport and one pass- 
port was often employed fifty or sixty times. 
The emigrant was told, ‘You are Mr. X,”’ 
and Mr. X he remained until he was safely 
in Germany, where he and his fellow travel- 
ers were concentrated in huge camps pro- 
vided by the transatlantic steamship lines. 
Libau was the center of this industry. 


Disastrous Shipping Ventures 


Despite the growing movement in the 
United States against unrestricted immi- 
gration, there was still a considerable busi- 
ness out of Russia in 1921, when the Ocean 
Travel Bureau was organized as a mixed 
company. The Russian participator was 
the Russian Volunteer Fleet—the mercan- 
tile marine—always referred to as the Russ- 
flot. This meant that the Soviet Govern- 
ment was a partner. 

Three foreign lines put up £15,000 cap- 
ital. The Russians contributed nothing 
but trouble and got 50 per cent of the stock. 
Profits were to be shared equally. There 
were eight directors, four chosen by the 
steamship lines and four by the Russflot. 
The main office was set up at Moscow, with 
branches at Leningrad, Kieff, Odessa, Khar- 
koff and elsewhere. 

Almost before the doors opened, the 
anxieties of the foreigners began. First of 
all, the government packed the office with 
communists who were nothing more or less 
than spies. This was only the beginning. 
The Russflot insisted upon having all out- 
going letters sent to its offices for scrutiny 
before being forwarded. If the Russians 
had been efficient and orderly, this would 
not have been so bad. Instead of examin- 
ing it at once, they allowed the mail to pile 
up until 5000 pieces had accumulated. You 
can imagine how much business could be 
transacted under these conditions. 

It was not necessary for the government 
to make a formal demand to see incoming 
mail. This was attended to by the secret 
service. Even the private letters of Harold 
Robbins, managing director of the bureau, 
and of William Bevan, his assistant, were 
opened. When they protested, they were 
told that they were laboring under a delu- 
sion. Office records were stolen. In order 
to keep his most valuable papers intact, 
Robbins was compelled to carry them with 
him at night when he went home. Early in 
the course of the company’s career the 
Russian directors insisted upon supervising 
expenditures to the end that good com- 
munists should get the best share of the 
pickings. 

Every move made by the company came 
under some kind of control, until there were 
seven major bodies exercising some sort of 
distracting stewardship. They were the 
Council of People’s Commissars, the con- 
cessions committee, thestate political police, 
the steamship monopoly, the Commissariat 
of Finance, the Professional Union—all 
office workers are unionized in Russia—and 
the Russian directors, who did not direct 
save to add to the complications. The 
bureau was almost controlled to death. 

Then came the American quota decree 
which reduced the Russian quota from 
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24,434 to 1768. It was the last straw, and 
the Ocean Travel Bureau decided to go into 
liquidation. Even here the usual Russian 
tactics obstructed the way. The govern- 
ment put in as receiver a woman lawyer 
without any previous business experience. 
Robbins objected, took the case into court 
and acted as his own lawyer. His plea was 
so logical that Bevan was installed as co- 
receiver with the lady attorney. I need 
scarcely add that the Ocean Travel Bureau 
is now becoming a thing of the past. 

The Ocean Travel Bureau has various 
companions in misfortune. The case of the 
Russo-Caucasian Company, a British con- 
cern organized to engage in imports and 
exports in the Caucasus, shows another 
kind of soviet interference with business. 
Without the slightest warning, it received 
an order from the Soviet Government to 
liquidate its affairs in Russia within a 
month. No reason was assigned for it. 

This order followed a long series of irritat- 
ing and costly obstructions. I can best 
indicate one brand by quoting Sir John 
Hewett, chairman of the company. 


affairs by Moscow, he said: 

“Tn the case of one of our largest consign- 
ments of goods from Russia the export duty 
was suddenly doubled while the goods were 
in transit from Baku to Batum. After the 


consignment had left the Russian port for | 
England the duty was reduced to the nor- | 


mal figure again. It is impossible to carry 
on normal business transactions under such 
fluctuations, and the company, which had 
had, of course, to pay the extra duty, sold 
the goods at a great disadvantage.’ 

The most amazing example of the soviet 
attitude toward alien industry is disclosed 
in the Urquhart concession. 

Leslie Urquhart is one of the romantic 
figuresin world production. BorninSmyrna 
of Scotch parents, he joined his father in 
business in the Caucasus in 1896, and since 
that time he has been conspicuous in Rus- 
sian affairs. As general manager of the 
Russian Petroleum and Baku-Russian Com- 
panies, he produced at one time 30 per cent 
of the total oil output in the old Russian 
empire. Convinced of the mineral wealth 
of Russia, he began in 1907 to organize 
and develop the chain of gold, silver, copper, 
platinum and lead properties, comprising 
2,500,000 acres, which were subsequently 
amalgamated in the Russo-Asiatie Consoli- 
dated, with a capital of £45,000,000. In 
the technical exploitation of these Siberian 
interests Urquhart had a worthy colleague 
in Herbert Hoover. 


A Repudiated Agreement 


Upon the confiscation of the Russo- 
Asiatic properties in 1918, Urquhart filed a 
claim for £56,000,000 damages against the 
Soviet Government. Subsequently, during 
the temporary progress of the White armies 
under Kolchak, the mines came back under 
the original control and were operated for a 
short time. With the eclipse of the White 
cause they fell into soviet hands, and there 
they have remained ever since. 

When Krassin came to London in 1921 to 
conclude the British trade agreement the 
Urquhart concession naturally became a 
bargaining asset. Urquhart was invited to 
Moscow; but after a long discussion, no 
understanding was reached. The following 
year came the event that showed how com- 
plete was Lenine’s mastery of Russia. Ata 
conference held in Berlin an agreement was 
signed by Krassin on behalf of the Soviet 
Government and Urquhart for the Russo- 
Asiatic, by which all rights were restored and 
giving the company £2,500,000 compensa- 
tion. I might add here that when the Bolos 
seized the Russo-Asiatic mines they grabbed 
cash and refined ore worth £10,000,000. 

Everything looked lovely and it only re- 
mained for the Council of Commissars at 
Moscow to put the seal of final approval on 
the transaction. When the agreement came 
up Lenine calmly announced that it was 
unwise, for political purposes, to ratify it 
and his will prevailed. Although the ton- 
cession was discussed at Genoa, The Hague 
and Lausanne in 1923, and in 1924 at the 
Anglo-Russian conference in London, no 
further action has been taken. The greatest 
mining properties in Siberia, into which 
hundreds of investors have put their money, 
remain the pawn of soviet politics. 

Such is the fate of most foreign enterprise 
in Russia. Obviously, Bolshevism and good 
business are strangers. 

Editor’s Note—This is the sixth of a series of arti- 
cles by Mr. Marcosson dealing with Russia. The 
next will be devoted to Kalinin, the peasant president . 


In | 
commenting on the incessant control of | 
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Power is the big thing in motoring— 
you must have it and no matter what 
size the motor or what make the car 
the engine must be made to perform 
at maximum efficiency at all times. 
To operate at maximum power at minimum 
cost, ‘get ’er hot and keep ’er hot’’ because 
it’s the properly heated motor, the car with 
the Allen Shutter Front, that will save you 
gas and oil, minimize crankcase oil dilution 
and thus cut to the lowest depreciation from 
wear and tear. 

The Allen Shutter front with its full ‘‘open- 
ing”? permits perfect radiation at all tem- 
peratures, 


Ghe ALLEN 
SHUTTER FRONT 


“Good All Year” 


Not an automatic; positive hand control from 
the dash. No complicated working parts to 
get out of order—quickly attached. Beautiful 


in design and finish, the Allen ¢ 


Shutter Front improves the 
appearance of the car while in- 
creasing the power and gener- 
al efficiency of the motor. 
Buy the Allen Shutter Front 
today from your accessory 
dealer or service station. 


Complete 
Ford Special $12.00 


Distributors 


Wetmore-Savage Co., Boston and Springfield 
Geo. W. Nock Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
James Martin, New York, N. Y. 

Elin Auto Supply Co., Newark, N. J. 

Fiske Automotive Supply Co., Albany, N. Y. 
Syracuse-Watson Stabilator Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
H. D. Taylor Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Baltimore Hub Wheel & Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Foster Auto Supply Co., Denver, Colo. 
Northern Automotive Supply Co., Bay City, Mich. 
Dyke Motor Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Shadbolt & Boyd Iron Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Kelley-How-Thomson Co., Duluth, Minn. 
Minneapolis Iron Store Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Farrell AutoSupply Company,Inc.,Brooklyn,N.Y. 
The Dine-DeWees Company, Canton, Ohio 


Sole Manufacturers 


The Allen Auto Specialty Company 


16 West 61st St., New York 
2015 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Write for interesting facts on “crankcase oil 
: 7 ” . & 
dilution’. Mention make of car. 


“Get er Hot and 
Keep’er Hot” 
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Smart Styles — 
Plus Health-Protection 


The chic simplicity of Buster Brown Shoes 
for Girls is the correct note in smart shoe 
styles this fall. Their graceful lines give added 
charm to both high and low models. 


Buster's Picture 
in every pair 


In these smart styles the exclusive eighteen- 
measurement Brown Shaping Lasts insure a 
nicety of fit and a correctness of form that 
protect and develop the growing feet — 
normally, gracefully, healthfully. 


This health-protection is the added value 
in Buster Brown Shoes—both for girls and 
for boys—that costs you nothing and can be 
had only in these shoes. 


Good stores everywhere sell Buster Brown 
Shoes at $3, $4, $5 and up. Have your 
boy or girl fitted with them and then judge 
their superior merits for yourself. 


Brown Shoes 


for Men—and for Women 


You never apologize to yourself when you wear 
Brownbilt Shoes for Men. Smartly styled, they fit 
perfectly and excel in wear—at $6to$10. You can 
prove this to your entire satisfaction atany shop that 
sells them. The smart styles in Brownbilt Shoes 
for Women are unrivaled, yet they retail at $6 to $10. — 
Look for celluloid insert with the name Browntilt, 


Soro. Qa.oe Gowmnanar, Os Sauna \.o.. 
O} Manufacturers : © 
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(Continued from Page 13) 


mouth had a cruel twist at the corners. 
Farr Dunkin one day saw him catch at the 
ear of the near horse and twist it viciously, 
till the creature snorted with pain. Squeb, 
the third of the unholy trio, was a small 
man, with a curious pallor underlying his 
skin and a malicious smile habitually twist- 
ing his lips. Dunkin used to go down and 
spend an afternoon watching them at their 
work and come home to retail to Mrs. 
Dunkin every detail of their movements. 

“A bad lot, they are,’”’” he would say. 
“You'll all see’t before we’re through.” 

“Well, I must say I got a start the first 
time that pock-marked one come to the 
kitchen door for milk,’’ Mrs. Dunkin agreed. 
“There’s an ugly look about him, for cer- 
tain. But I can’t see but what they’re 
quiet enough, and tend their own affairs. 
And I will say seems to me you’ve got some- 
thing better to do than watch them all 
afternoon!’ 

Mancini seemed serenely unconscious of 
the terrifying aspect of his men. He used 
to boast to Dunkin of the amount of work 
they did. 

“But they must beshown how, of course,” 
he would concede. ‘‘They must have a man 
to see that they do things so and so.” 

One day Farr said to him, “If it was me, 
I’d be afraid they’d do me harm sometime, 
the way they look.” 

Mancini smiled and waved a hand. 

“To be afraid of such men! Pooh! 
Even if there was anything to fear, to fear 
it would be worse than its happening. But 
why should I be afraid of them?”’ 

“They look like bad ones to me,” Farr 
insisted. 

“‘T have learned that a fine tall tree may 
be rotten inside,’’ Mancini told him. “Also, 
sometimes I have cut a tree which looked 
like rubbish, and it has made good logs just 
the same. They are good men, I tell you; 
and I know, because I make them good.” 

There can be no doubt that Mancini was 
sincere in saying this, and Bianca seemed 
also on mildly friendly terms with the men. 
She used to go down to the mill with lunch 
for her father; and Farr Dunkin faithfully 
reported the fact that on such occasions she 
would laugh and talk with them all four 
while they ate together. Mrs. Dunkin, by 
this time quite definitely the girl’s partisan, 
defended her. 

“That’s her friendly way,” she retorted. 
“And why shouldn’t she talk to them?” 

Farr said morosely, ‘‘ Well, there’s ways 
of talking and ways of looking at a man.” 

“What do you know about the way a girl 
looks at a man, your time of life?’”’ she de- 
manded. ‘‘You’re like every other man; 
you’re just old enough to be foolish.” 

But for all that, Dunkin may have been 
right in his opinion. Certainly Ned found 
it wise to avoid contact with any one of the 
three. Kollock was the first one of them he 
encountered; and the surly giant looked at 
Ned with a spreading grin of scorn, and 
spoke to him derisively, and called him 
Curly! Thereafter, they never addressed 
the young man without applying to him 
this derisive epithet. Ned ineffectually re- 
sented this, but he had no thought of bring- 
ing the matter to an issue. So as the summer 
progressed he found himself drifting into 
a position where he had to be careful not 
to cross their paths. One day a cow 
strayed through a gap in the pasture wall 
where Wrench had cut the wire to pass 
through with his team; and Ned, following 
the cow, encountered Wrench with his 
horses. The pock-marked man was swear- 
ing at his beasts. 

When he saw Ned, he grinned derisively 
and called, ‘‘Ain’t you afraid to be so far 
from home, Curly?”’ 

Ned said slowly, “‘I’m hunting for a cow.” 

Wrench chuckled. 

“Why, you’rearegular milkmaid, what?’ 

“You had oughtn’t to have cut that 
wire,’”’ Ned replied moderately. ‘‘Wan’t 
any need of doing it; or if you did, you 
could have fixed it after.” 

Wrench scowled and strode three steps 
toward him and belligerently demanded, 
“Oh, is that so? Well, you going to make 
anything out of it, Curly?” 

“Why, I was figuring on asking Mr. 
Mancini not to have you do it,’’ Ned told 
him—and made the mistake of taking a 
backward step. 

Wrench crowded toward him and he 
stepped backward a second time. 

“Well, you take my advice and keep your 
mouth shut,’’ Wrench told him viciously. 


“You try to make trouble for ; 
mix you up a mess of it for you 
There was a cold ferocity 
other’s bearing which daunted 
in spite of the fact that he was 
heavier than the other man. He 
uncertainly. Fisticuffs are no 
Fraternity; a fight is a rare 
since it is instinctive to dread the 
most men thereabouts avoid a 
they can. There was a momen 
and then Ned turned aside and 
other and went on his way, 

something unintelligible. 

He found that Wrench repor 
cident to his fellows; they ren 
of it again and again during the 
weeks. Furthermore, and perhe 
they were emboldened by this e 
Ned, they began to assume a bi 
aggressive attitude toward the 
thereabout. Most men in Frat 
a good deal of spare time; and 
the case, there is apt to be a | 
of idlers around the scene of ar 
Thus it would have been natural 
afternoon, to discover three or fi 
sitting on a log beside the mil) 
the work and whittling or tall 
together. But as the reputai 
three ruffians spread, men lear): 
away. | 

It was not that Kollock and \ 
Squeb ever actually manhandl 
but they individually and colle; 
played a readiness to do g0, | 
disturbing. 

Mancini was, or seemed to b 
of this situation; but his daugh) 
so blind. The fact that the th» 
rorized the neighborhood was br, 
to her one day in a fashion )) 
discreditable to Ned. She andl 
man, as the summer progress, 
come more and more friendly. } 
it pleasant to watch him about 3 
watch the ease with which he) 
tasks calling for some streng, 
watch the play of color in his ¢ 
she spoke to him; she found) 
also to perceive that his though; 
of her. He had never told hes 
was sufficiently manifest to thg 
she was approaching the poini; 
might lead him to tell her. Tha 
telling would go far to detege 
answer would be. She perce: 
enough his lack of Zieh 


but this, she thought, might bei 
cause it had never been necess) 
to display these qualities. Bia’ 
father, alone together in the wol 
secrets from each other; ands: 
her feeling for Ned. | 
He said soberly, ‘He is én 
Bianca; but not the sort you vl 
much. I have watched that i 
He is as much afraid of shad 
had never been out in the dar!’ 
That Mancini should critici | 
enough to lead Bianca to defenh 
“He does not go strutting 
turkey,’’ she agreed. “But 2 
nothing at all.” 
Mancini shook his head. 
‘“‘The thing a man needs is tk 
strong he is,” he replied. “Thi 
nothing. If I should ask him 0 
tree for me in ten minutes, | | 
know. If I should ask him one 
logs on a load, he does not 
either.” 
“But he can!” she cried. 
Her father smiled. ie 
“Then he ought to know he! 
her, ‘‘or it does him no good i. 
She reached the point of dent 
even to herself; of seeing his w 
finding apologies for it. Budo 
noon— Mancini had driven to 
on business—even her loyalt ' 
founded. Ned was working i)! 
patch in the field above the J 
Bianca, who not infrequently 
pervisor and director of opera)? 
her father’s occasional absence: 
the mill to see that the work! 
forward as it should. She t& 
along the wall, and stopped f(@ 
to talk to Ned there. They \* 
from the mill, and Kollock | ; 
and came up the slope toward @ 
ca’s back was turned, but sh 
rection of Ned’s eyes and 
perceived Kollock; and W. 
(Continued on Page © 
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HE season’s music is in the air. It is there for 
all the family. They can enjoy it tonight if you 
| take home an Atwater Kent Loud Speaker—they 
can hear it re-created in all its living beauty, without 
distortion, just as the broadcasting artists produce it. 


The Atwater Kent Loud Speaker will contribute 
much to the joy of this Christmas season; it sets a 
standard in tonal fidelity that brings to every listener 
a new conception of radio enjoyment. 


Whether you buy an ATwaTER Kent Loud Speaker 
for your own family to enjoy or as a gift to a friend, 
you can feel assured that you have chosen wisely. 


There is an ATWATER Kent Loud Speaker to suit ' 
your preference—your dealer has three models for 
your selection; see them today. 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4703 Wissahickon Ave., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Square Simplex 


The ONLY 10-Day 
Automatic Alarm Clock 


Friendly Clocks 


There’s the frank look of a friend in 
the face of every one of the Squareclox. 
It’s a square friend, a quality friend, 
this famous alarm, good-looking, 
smooth and satiny with its gray 
platinum-like finish. And it does keep 
time. It can’t hurt your finest piece 
of furniture—there are no projecting 
legs—it won’t fall over—its merry 
alarm (concealed in the case) will 
never fail you. 


Fiiendly Squareclox for friends at Christmas! 


: . The 10-Day Alarm 
Square Simplex: Clock; 5¥ high x 44” 
wide. Time and alarm run 10 days with 
one winding. 24-hour alarm dial. Rings 7 
to 49 seconds as desired; stops and auto- 
matically resets to ring at the 

same time the next aye ee $6.00 

Black dial, radium hands and numerals, $1.25 extra. 


. Time, Alarm and Gon 
Square Racket: Strike; 52” hich Aig 
wide. Runs 30 hours. The only alarm clock 
made striking the hour and half-hour. Strike 
ot en desired and will strike correct 
nour when again in operation. 
Continuous alarm. . : $5.00 
Black dial, radium hands and numerals, $1.25 extra. 


+, Intermittent alarm; 5}” 
Square Service: fiokieidi ide. Rans 


30 hours. The only alarm clock 
made with a silver dial . . $3.50 
Black dial, radium hands and numerals, $1.00 extra. 
Square Rally: Intermitte e ae 
x 34’’wide. Runs 
30 hours with one winding... $3.00 
Black dial, radium hands and numerals, $).00 extra. 
Square Pirate: bein 44" high 
x 3h wide. 
Runs 30 hours with one winding. $2.50 
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(Continued from Page 98) 
within half a dozen paces, she asked crisply, 
“What do you want?” 

Kollock looked from her to Ned, scowl- 
ing as he habitually did. 

“The saw ought to be sharpened,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Come down and see. It don’t go 
through the logs the way it ought to.” 

She nodded. 

“T’ll be down,”’ she replied. 

“You better come along,” he urged. “I 
guess we ought to stop for the day.” 

She saw that he was watching Ned, and 
with that instinct which women have in 
such matters guessed that he had come up 
the hill to take her away from the younger 
man. 

So she said to Ned now, “‘Walk down 
with us.” 

Ned hesitated, then said doubtfully, 
“Why, all right.” 

But Kollock interposed. 

“Guess you better stay here and keep 
digging, Curly,” he said harshly. ‘‘This is 
your job, up here.” 

Bianca felt her pulses lift and the quick 
fire of anger rise in her; and she watched 
Ned to see what he would do. She saw the 
young man swallow hard and pale a little; 
and she thought it was anger that made 
him pale, and her heart leaped. 

But Ned at last said slowly, “‘ Why, that’s 
right; I guess I better stay here.” 

Bianca gave him a burning glance under 
which his eyes dropped. Then with a swing 
of her body that made her skirts twirl in- 
solently, she thrust her hand through Kol- 
lock’s arm. Ned could not know that this 
was more to hurt him than to please Kol- 
lock. He stood, sick and miserable, watch- 
ing them go together down the hill; and 
his brow was wet with desire to do that 
which he dared not do. 

Thereafter Bianca made it quite clear 
that she had only scorn for him; and Ned, 
his days filled equally with longing for 
Bianca and with fear of the three, was 
unhappy indeed. 


The patch of spruce approached exhaus- 
tion and Mancini began to look around for 
fresh timber. The search took him away 
for a day at a time; and sometimes Bianca 
went with him, but more often she stayed 
behind to oversee the work at the mill. 
Late in September it became necessary for 
him to go away for a period of three or 
four days and he left her in charge. 

This was the first time Mancini had been 
away overnight since the work began. He 
left on Friday; and Farr Dunkin came up 
from the mill Saturday afternoon, wagging 
his head and predicting trouble. 

“They’ve got hold of some liquor, them 
three down there,” he said. ‘‘I see them 
drinking out of a bottle, and it looks right 
bad to me.” 

Mrs. Dunkin had a lively courage and 
she made light of his forebodings. 

“T guess it wouldn’t be surprising if they 
did take a drink,” she declared, ‘‘with Mr. 
Mancini gone. If the cat’s away, the mice’ll 
play, every time. But I don’t see as it’s any 
harm to us.” 

She did not mention her husband’s word 
to Bianca. Of late the girl had withdrawn 
into herself, avoiding Ned, wearing a more 
silent mien about the house, and Mrs. Dun- 
kin was puzzled by this silence, and faintly 
disturbed by it. 

“She acts like there was something on 
her mind,” she told Farr. “But they’ll 
be leaving in a month now, and I guess 
I can stand it.” 

“She spends a pile of time down at the 
mill,” he said gloomily. ‘I dunno what 
he’s thinking, to let her.’’ 

“‘T guess it’s none of our affair,’ Mrs. 
Dunkin retorted. 

At dusk that Saturday night Wrench 
drove his team up through the pasture to 
ask for fresh hay for their beds, and Ned 
helped him load it. Wrench was in an ami- 
able mood; a mood, Ned thought, that 
was sinister and alarming. He came back 
again at suppertime for milk; and Bianca 
met him and looked at the man with a 
sharp eye and said accusingly, ‘‘You’ve 
had something to drink.” 

He grinned apologetically. 

“Why, just a drop, just a drop,” he de- 
clared.' ‘‘It’s Saturday night.” 

“What was it?”’ she asked sharply. 

“We had a pint of rum,” he told her. 

“A pint? Is that all?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” he protested, “every bit.” 

“How did you come by it?” 

“There’s a farmer that makes it,’’ he 
confessed. 

“How much have you drunk?”’ 
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*Well,”’ Wrench said carefully, “we 
didn’t take any till we shut down. Then 
I guess we finished it, ma’am.” 

She considered this; then said scorn- 
fully, ‘““As long as that’s all there was 
But you see that you behave yourselves.” 

“Why, we’re always on good behavior 
when the boss is away,” he assured her, 
and she let him go. i 

Yet it is probable that they all felt some 
faint uneasiness that evening. Farr Dunkin 
kept his doubts to himself, and Mrs. Dun- 
kin was determinedly cheerful; but Bianca 
was very silent, and Ned said no word 
during supper or afterward. Watering the 
stock in the barn after supper, he heard 
faintly the sound of a ribald voice in song; 
and under the cloak of darkness, when his 
chore was done, he went down across the 
pasture toward the woodlot where the men 
had their shanties. A fire burned in the 
edge of the wood and he crept near and 
saw that Kollock and Wrench were drink- 
ing in turn, pouring their drink into a cup 
from a jug. Squeb he could not see, and 
he crept a little nearer; and then Squeb 
spoke from his elbow in the darkness. 

“Come and have a little drink with us, 
Curly,” he invited in a thick voice. ‘‘Come 
and have a drink with the men.” 

His hand was on Ned’s arm, held its 
grip in spite of Ned’s start of alarm; and 
before Ned could speak, the ratlike man 
called to the two beside the fire. ‘‘Here’s 
Curly come to see us,’’ he shouted; and 
Kollock and Wrench lurched toward them 
with awkward haste and full of derisive 
hospitality. Ned was compelled to go for- 
ward with them into the circle of light. 

The hour that followed was for him an 
experience full of terror. The men were 
sufficiently good-natured; but they were 
at the same time insistent that he take 
drink for drink with them. The raw smell 
of molasses which rose from the crude 
liquor and the burning shock of its passage 
down his throat at once sickened him and 
tortured him. Farr Dunkin always made 
cider and allowed it to harden; but Mrs. 
Dunkin saw to it that her husband and her 
son partook abstemiously, so Ned’s system 
was quite unprepared for this assault. When 
he passed from swimming confusion to mis- 
erable despair, the three permitted him to 
stumble away from the fire into the dark- 
ness. 

Half walking, half crawling, he made his 
way toward the house; but when he reached 
the barn his senses forsook him and he fell 
upon a pile of hay on the floor. Farr Dun- 
kin, sent to search for his son, found him 
there; and he and Mrs. Dunkin got Ned to 
bed. Farr pointed out in grim triumph 
that he had predicted the worst; and Mrs. 
Dunkin, in mounting anger, declared that 
she would have a word to say to Mancini 
when he returned. Bianca had gone up- 
stairs for the night and knew nothing of 
what had happened; but at breakfast, 
when Ned did not appear, Mrs. Dunkin 
related the incident, in wrathful tones, to 
Mancini’s daughter. 

The girl had been telling herself for a 
month that Ned was a weakling and a 
coward and so beneath even sympathy; 
she had convinced herself that she despised 
him. But she listened now to his mother’s 
words with a mounting fury of rage against 
the three, so overwhelming that it made 
her forget all else that had occurred; and 
she rose at last and went toward the door. 

Mrs. Dunkin asked, ‘‘ Where you going?” 

“T’m going down there,” said Bianca 
thickly. ‘“‘Down to the mill. I’ll make 
them sorry!’’ She was choking with rage. 

Mrs. Dunkin cried, “Land, child, you 
can’t do that! Down to them men!” 

She followed Bianca to the door and out 
into the yard, still protesting; but the girl 
paid her no heed, went straight on her way. 
Farr Dunkin came to the kitchen door and 
watched them go, and he thought of going 
with them. 

“But there ain’t no sense in that,’”’ he 
told himself. ‘‘Couple of women’re safe 
enough; but them three would take me 
apart for sure.” 

When a little later Ned came out of his 
room, stumbling and miserable still, Farr 
told him what had happened. The word 
sobered Ned; he stood still, groping ‘for 
understanding. Then with uncertain steps 
started toward the door. 

Farr asked, ‘‘ Where you going, Ned?”’ 

“Going down there,’’ Ned replied. 

“What’s the sense of that? They’ll- be 
all right.” 

“They hadn’t ought to go alone,’ Ned 
replied uncertainly, and took the way his 
mother and the girl he loved had gone. 
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fear a moment before, did twist into a grin; 
but his chief sensation was one of enormous 
surprise. He had grown to think of Wrench 
and of these other men as omnipotent and 
invulnerable; had lived all summer in an 
increasing fear of them, too strong to over- 
come; had never been able to persuade 
himself that he could meet one of them on 
even terms. The fact that he held a weapon 
in his hands did not occur to him as an 
explanation of his success in this first en- 
counter; the bit of wood was become a 
part of him, to be used as readily as he 
would have used his hands. He only knew 
that he had struck down this sinister and 
relentless—and powerful—man; and he 
swelled with a swift rush of pride in the 
knowledge, while Wrench howled and 
groaned with pain; and little Squeb, rat- 
like and suddenly cautious, paused at a 
safe distance to see what was to come; and 
Kollock, blindly persistent, lumbered into 
the mouth of the lane fifty yards away. 

Ned felt a sudden lust to complete this 
process of destruction. If Wrench could be 
vanquished, then so could the others. He 
was quite unconscious of Bianca at his side, 
of her swift words of encouragement and 
pride. He left her there without so much 
as a glance and leaped toward where Squeb 
hovered; and the little man, after a mo- 
mentary hesitation, turned and scuttled 
away before him, his feet twinkling like a 
terrier’s, darting past Kollock so sharply 
that the giant was perplexed and paused to 
ieee after him, and then to look toward 

ed. 

Ned was a sufficiently terrifying figure, 
and Wrench’s outcries attested the young 
man’s prowess. So Kollock, too, turned and 
started to run patiently back along the 
way he had come. Seen face to face, Kol- 
lock was formidable; but from the rear 
he was simply a big man slightly over- 
weight. This surplus flesh stood him in ill 
part now; for Ned overtook him quickly 
enough, and the stave in Ned’s hand 
spatted across the nearest part of Kollock’s 
anatomy which offered itself, and Kollock 
squalled like a stricken bull and tried to 
run faster, and Ned relentlessly spanked 
him again and again. 

Kollock had no notion of making a stand; 
his only desire was to escape. He was as 
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desperately desirous of leaving Ned behind 
as is one who strives to escape the atten- 
tion of an angry swarm of hornets. His 
very haste, ineffectual to save him, was so 
ludicrous that it made Ned want to laugh. 
The lust for battle gave way in him to un- 
controllable mirth. The sight of Squeb 
just topping the stone wall up the hill and 
disappearing over the horizon completed 
Ned’s overthrow, and he gave over the 
pursuit and flung his weapon after Kol- 
lock’s departing figure, administering a fare- 
well buffet which was near sending the big 
man to the ground. Ned stood for a mo- 
ment, assuring himself that Kollock’s ap- 
parent desire to go away from there was 
not assumed; then witha chuckle he turned, 
and so remembered Bianca, and went back 
toward the barn. 

He had a momentary fear that Wrench 
might have recovered sufficiently to turn 
upon her; but when he reached the barn, 
Farr Dunkin stood in the door of the tie-up 
with a shotgun in his hands, importantly 
on guard, and Wrench lay passively moan- 
ing on the ground. Behind Farr, Ned saw 
the girl, within the barn; and he was sud- 
denly very anxious to have words with 
her, and passed his father by. So he came 
to where Bianca waited to tell him that her 
mind toward him was changed and that 
it would never change again. 


“Tt made me want to laugh,” said Ned 
frankly, when he had related the affair to 
Mancini upon the lumberman’s return. 
“Yes, sir, it just struck me funny. I’d 
been so—so seared of them; and then come 
to find out, when I turned on them, they 
was just as scared of me.” 

Mancini chuckled, and he looked up at 
his daughter where she stood so proudly 
behind Ned’s chair, and he nodded his head. 

“It happens that way many times,’ he 
said. ‘‘ You discover that the man you were 
afraid of is even more afraid of you. If you 
shut your eyes it’s easy to see ghosts; but 
when your eyes are open, you can see there 
is nothing there. You’ve found out some- 
thing about yourself, then, young man.” 

“Guess I have,’”’ Ned nodded. 

“T have told Bianca sometimes,’’ Man- 
cini commented, ‘‘that it’s hard to stop any 
man who knows what he can do.”’ 
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It wasn’t long before the wireless whis- 
pering came—that uncanny circulation of 
news which runs through a store or a town, 
or even through an army almost with the 
speed of radio. One of the elevator men 
brought it up from the office floor, and it 
was Bob Hirschman who told the major. 

“They say it’s a provisional appoint- 
ment,” he whispered; ‘‘just for the time 
being. I guess they want to see if he can 
hold it down.” 

It certainly held the major down. His 
next two customers.came and went away 
unsold, unsatisfied, and when the third one 
did the same, Rogers marched over to see 
about it. 

‘‘What’s the matter, Browning?” he 
asked. ‘“‘That’s three in a row, you know. 
Can’t they find anything to suit them?” 

Outwardly, the major preserved the chill 
of a terrible dignity; but inwardly, oh, how 
he bubbled and boiled! He gave Rogers 
one glance which should have blasted him 
and disdainfully stalked away. 
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Aa major was in his room again at Mrs. 
McKenna’s, dressing for the evening. 
Again he had the electric iron in his hand, 
taking out a few wrinkles from the arms of 
his dinner jacket; but this time there 
wasn’t even the semblance of joy in his 
work, no affectionate little stampings of 
the iron on the cloth; no playful little 
movements in the corners. Indeed, at one 
time the major leaned dully over the handle 
of the iron and wondered whether it was 
worth while to go on with it at all. 

If it wasn’t expected of him so implicitly. 
If everybody at Mrs. McKenna’s didn’t 
know that twice a week he either went to his 
club or called upon fashionable friends 

And now was this to stop? And if it 
did, was everything else to stop? Was he 
to become all at once a seedy old clerk who 
might any day lose his job and have the 
devil’s own time to find another? 

At that, it was a toss-up. At that, the 
whole thing nearly stopped. For the major 
felt old that night—really and truly old; 
old enough almost to go to bed without his 
dinner, and roll the clothes around him, 
and turn his face to the wall, and there in 
the dark to think those thoughts which 
come to old men who have nobody to love 
them and none to care a tinker’s dam 
whether they live or die. 

But gradually that passed off, being too 
deep a dip to last for long; and presently 
the major was thoughtfully ironing his coat 
again. These fashionable calls in the eve- 
ning were beginning to tell on him—were 
costing him more than they were worth. 
Even if he cut out nothing else, at least he 
could stop them. But tonight—no, that 
was too much like surrender, too much like 
taking Rogers sitting down. But whether 
or not tonight was to be the last night, he 
would do it properly; and so he dressed 
himself with his usual fastidious care and 
went downstairs a few minutes after the 
dinner bell rang, as handsome and gallant 
looking an old boy as you would have found 
anywhere in New York that night, gray 
though his hair was and grizzled his martial 
mustache. 

Mrs. McKenna was already in her chair 
at the head of the table—herself a looker of 
no mean quality. The major’s nights for 
going out were Mondays and Thursdays; 
and generally on Mondays and Thursdays 
Mrs. McKenna also dressed with unusual 
care, perhaps in order that the major might 
not find too great a contrast between her- 
self and his fashionable friends. 

“Good evening, major.’’ She smiled up 
at him as Leila drew his chair out; anda 
few moments later: “‘I see you are going 
out tonight.” 

“Yes,” said the major, not without im- 
portance. ‘I expect to make a few calls 
tonight—one in particular that I should 
have made lahst month.” 

Her next remark was more confidential— 
was almost whispered, so that the other 
boarders wouldn’t hear it. 

“You are going to see—Agnes?”’ 

It would be hard to tell when Mrs. Mc- 
Kenna had started to worm it out of the 
major about Agnes—a rich old lady who 
was madly and frankly smitten with him— 
her jewels, her dress, her limousine, her 
establishment on Park Avenue, her summer 
cottage at Watch Hill; and above all, the 
hostility of her children toward the major, 
and the latter’s decision that however much 
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ALL DRESSED UP 
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he might like and respect her, no man could 
marry a woman with all that money except 
with damage both to his pride and self- 
respect. 

“Ye-es,”’ murmured the major from be- 
hind his martial mustache. “I—ah—ah— 
rahther expect to see Agnes tonight.” 

His manner gave the impression that 
even Agnes might have to stand her chance. 
And so, as soon as dinner was over, he 
started out, silk-hatted and white-mufflered, 
gloved and sticked, and with one of those 
lightweight overcoats which are only seen 
on the world’s best dressers—an overcoat 
which in some mysterious fashion seemed 
to have a cape upon it and left you in doubt 
as to whether or not it had sleeves. 

Twice a week thus for years the major 
had sallied forth, a sartorial masterpiece 
adorned with grizzled eyebrows and an 
overhanging mustache, as though bound for 
his club or to make his fashionable calls. 
Yes, twice a week thus he sallied forth, 
deeming that his position demanded it of 
him and also as an excuse to wear his beau- 
tiful clothes. But to let you into the 
major’s secret without more ado, although 
he was all dressed up upon these evening 
sorties, the sad and mournful fact remains 
that he had no place to go. 

He sometimes dropped in at the more ex- 
pensive hotels, walking around the lobbies 
with frowning impatience, as though look- 
ing for friends who were late. And some- 
times when the weather was warm he sat 
in the park on the Fifth Avenue side—a 
rich old gentleman, you understand, out for 
a breath of air. Then for diversion he knew 
anumber of distinguished apartment houses 
with entrances on two streets, and would 
sometimes be seen entering one of these ex- 
clusive warrens with an air of dignified 
preoccupation—although if you had been 
there and had dodged around the corner, 
you would presently have seen the major 
come stalking out again with the same dig- 
nified air as when he had entered. Or when 
the weather was bad, he would ride uptown 
in a Fifth Avenue bus as far as he could, 
and then with unabated dignity come rid- 
ing back again in the following machine. 

And that’s not all. The major, from long 
experience, had developed certain details of 
technic—innocent—oh, altogether inno- 
cent in themselves; and yet somehow they 
pleased his lonely old soul as he wandered 
around the city, all dressed up and no place 
to go. When riding along Fifth Avenue 
and passing one of the homes of the great, 
for instance, he would turn in his seat and 
look closely up at the windows, as though 
hoping to see a very dear friend inside; or 
just after passing one of the fashionable 
clubs, he would raise his stick in salutation, 
as though he had recognized an acquaint- 
ance in the last window. But the bit of 
business which pleased him most was to 
stroll along Park Avenue and raise his hat 
to dowagers, and now and then to younger 
and lovelier ladies, who had just ridden 
past him in their cars; and even though 
they saw him do it, which was seldom, the 
darkness of evening favored him, and all 
they could see was the outline of a gentle- 
man, irreproachably dressed, who nearly 
always looked like someone they knew. 
Whereupon they smiled and bowed back, 
and the major would probably have popped 
his old eyes out if he could have seen a list 
of those who had thus returned his greet- 
ings in the gloom. 

And so on the evening at which we have 
now arrived, Major Browning was strolling 
along Park Avenue, a striking, immaculate 
figure, his spats rising and falling with the 
rhythm of silent music, his silk hat dully 
gleaming in the rays of the electric light. 
Strolling thus, he passed a plump old dow- 
ager in summer sables who was getting out 
of a limousine in front of Sorrento Court— 
one of those ultra apartment houses where 
each set of rooms is on two floors and every- 
one dresses in the evening to keep up side 
with the butlers. From the corner of his 
eye the major saw that the plump old dow- 
ager was well on her way across the side- 
walk; and then, half turning, as though he 
had only just placed her in his mind, he 
gallantly raised his hat—all this, you 
understand, without breaking his stride or 
pausing in the least degree. It was an inno- 
cent bit of business that he had often 
played, and all would have been well if the 
lady hadn’t suddenly turned her head and 
caught him with his hat suspended over his 
head like a gleaming black halo. Evidently 


she was impulsive, for the moment she saw 
him she made a gesture which seemed to 
say, ‘“‘The hand of Providence!’”’ And 
turning quickly in her tracks, she ran right 
after the major. 

“Oh, Fred!” she exclaimed, her hand 
upon his arm. “If you only knew how 
pleased I am to see you!”’ 

Frankly, the major couldn’t place her; 
but certainly his name was Frederick, 
and—well, he might have known her some- 
where in the past. Her next words almost 
confirmed this latter thought. 

‘After all these years,” she said, ‘“‘and 
you’ve hardly changed at all.” 

At this the major rose to opportunity, 
rose grandly, speaking discreetly and yet in 
his most cultured voice—a voice which 
matched alike his manner, his clothes and 
his drooping gray mustache. 

“You, if anything, dear lady,” said he, 
‘are looking more chahming than ever.” 

Her answer to this was simple but direct. 

“Come in,” she said. “I want to speak 
to you.” 

The major hesitated for a moment; but 
obviously just after telling a lady that she 
looked more charming than ever, he couldn’t 
all at once drop his voice to a cold sour note 
and say ‘‘Madam, I don’t know you.” 
And when all was said and done, he might 
have known her—some girl, possibly, with 
whom he had gone to school and who had 
now risen—as the saying is—in the world; 
or some saleslady of the past, perhaps, who 
had married a millionaire, and might even 
now lead the major to those pinnacles of 
society of which he sometimes dreamed, 
and where every last boarder at Mrs. Mc- 
Kenna’s firmly believed that the major was 
already enthroned. Although this takes a 
few seconds to tell, he only hesitated for 
a moment; but trust a woman to sense a 
thing like that. 

‘Surely you aren’t afraid of me!”’ she 
said in a half-reproachful, half-coquettish 
manner. 

The old boy didn’t have those military 
mustaches for nothing. “‘Surely you aren’t 
afraid of me!’’ Her hand upon his arm 
again—most unmistakably the hand of a 
lady of the beau monde—a lady, moreover, 
who was far from being as old or as stout as 
he had thought at first, and who was 
vaguely beginning to remind him of Mrs. 
McKenna. 

“‘ Afraid of you?”’ he repeated. 

She nodded, looking up at him through 
her eyelashes; and after that Old Ned him- 
self couldn’t have held the major back. 
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HEY walked together into the entrance 

of Sorrento Court—a copy of a court- 
yard near Naples, which may some day be 
as famous as the Venus of Milo; but where 
on the Amalfi Road a bed of geraniums 
grows, in New York a telephone switch- 
board islocated; and where, in the original, 
the Neapolitan housewives sit upon the 
benches and knit and sew and exchange the 
gossip of the day, in Manhattan a row of 
elevators has been placed, manned by Sene- 
gambians in royal livery who waft the élite 
to their aeries aloft as though they were 
nothing at all. 

““Any calls for me, Robert?” asked the 
lady in the summer sables. 

“No, Mis’ Yeatman,”’ said the boy at the 
switchboard; ‘‘no calls for yo’ ’is evening.” 

They were wafted aloft. 

“Mrs. Yeatman,” the major was think- 
ing. ‘‘M-m—a family of that name con- 
nected with the Bryces, I believe. And 
then, of course, there’s Judge Yeatman, 
and another branch of the family who mar- 
ried into the English nobility. But who 
this one is and whether she really knows 
me, or only thinks she does ” At that 
he dabbed his forehead with his handker- 
chief. ‘‘And yet, God knows,” he muttered 
to himself, quite flustered, “‘I hardly see 
how I can ahsk her who she is.” 

His reflections were interrupted by the 
stopping of the elevator at one of the upper 
floors; and a few moments later they were 
being admitted into an apartment by one 
of those old butlers who have been in the 
family since boyhood, and who are so com- 
fortably placed that one might sometimes 
wonder whether the butler is working for 
the family or the family is working for the 
butler. Old, yes, he may have been; but 
at least he knew a gentleman who was a 
gentleman the moment he saw one; and he 
took the major’s hat and coat and the 


major’s stick and muffler with al; 

approval. ¥ 
“Any calls for me, Waters?” a 

Yeatman. eI 
“No, madam,” said the butle 


ng. =. 
“Nothing from Mr. Yeatman’' 
“No, madam; nothing yet.” 
The plump little lady led the 
the library, and as impulsively 
everything else, she shut the de 
them. i 
“‘Of course, Fred,” she begga 
once, “I don’t want you to thi 
happy, because I’m not; but, 
you know the way Joe used to be 
I do, and the only way he’s char 
a little bit worse if anything.” 
There was an oil painting of an 
gentleman over the fireplace, and 
guessed that this was old Joey 
evidently a hot old pot of tea, w 
tary mustache something like th 
except that it was bushy instead 
ing. Velasquez in a fiery mor 
was how the old gentleman of th 
looked; or D’Artagnan, Twer 
After, just as he was about to er 
with one of Colbert’s crew. 
“That and his jealousy toget 
tinued the lady of the summer se 
ing a little. a 
A little bit old for that, 
thought. But still glancing polit 
the room, it began to grow up 
the absent Joey was a bit of a pe 
Tartarin de Tarascon, one of th 
able old souls who are always fie 
and breathe loudly down their 1 
contradicted. On each side of tl 
was a pair of crossed swords, w, 
table by his side an inkwell had } 
from an exploded shell, and a day 
for letter opener near by. __ 
“Bridge was bad enough,” he | 
Yeatman continuing; “but th’ 
mah-jongg is awful, especially 1 
isn’t any limit. And the worst 
lucky at first and spent it. Sol 
well back out of it now when th 
beginning to win.” | 


At any rate, she brought back, 
shell box—the type of box, inla/ 
greed silver, which a lady somett 
upon her dresser. This box she 
upon the library table; and al 
casually opened it, the major di 
it in any casual fashion, for his 
popped out from under sh 


ing the sparkle of diamonds whi 
blazed up at him from beneatl 
shell lid. ¥ 
“A bracelet and a bar i 
Maida gave me,” continued } 
emptying them out upon the 
fully old-fashioned, of cours 
stones are good, and that’s 
Now, Fred, this is what I 
I want you to take them to 
the morning—if you will, 


mind, you know.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind,” feebl 
major. “It isn’t that, you 

“ Of course I realize, Fred 
enjoy a pawnshop, but thi 
worse it would be for me. 
there’s a good boy!” , 

At these last words she 
out to him; and though s 
neath the surface, the m 
tended his hand and made 
his palm. After all, there 
rifying in what he was bein 
He knew where Rosenbaum 
half a dozen blocks from Print 
and now that he had surprised 
this impulsive little lady in 
sables, all the more reason W 
suddenly renege on the a 
And besides, there was al 
yet he might know her. Sh 
to remind him of a girl whom hi 


at high school—oh, long before 
American War. = | 
“Well, all right,” he said, th 
must be confessed, withou 
(Continued on Pag 


(Continued from Page 104) 
‘ee Rosenbaum tomorrow. 
ad, you said?” 

4 dear boy!” she murmured, as the 
’ disa peared in the major’s pocket. 
u only knew how much you were 

am 97? 

ae standing close together, and 
jmpulsive manner which some dear 
ladies have—and some who aren’t 
but are quite as dear—it may be 
patted the major’s arm. Thinking 
, he wasn’t quite sure that she 
his arm, but he was sure that 
ly the door opened and old Joey 
. old Joey of the bushy mustache 
‘e bellicose ornaments—old Joey, 
‘first glance seemed to shake itself 
sabasco bottle on the tortoise-shell 
» on the table, and whose second 
‘then leaped to his wife and the ma- 
‘o in some strange manner, appar- 
vithout knowing it, had somehow 
_two upholstered chairs and a Chi- 
g to move right in between them. 
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YEATMAN, like the major, was in 
Jening attire. But although he was 
; for good manners, as one might say, 
yech certainly wasn’t dressed that 


HI, well, well!” said he. Not somuch 
\'ds, you know, as the tone. 


¢ Moreover it had struck him, the 
it his glance had fallen upon Mr. 
in, that however prominent socially 
cially or even judicially that pep- 
d boy might think himself, he was 
totally lacking in the art of gentle- 
siress. With his dinner jacket, for 
2, he was wearing one of those white 
il-silk abominations of a waistcoat! 
1, other-of-pearl buttons, if you please! 
alintted silk shirt! Looking again at 
ccursed things, the major began to 
: oats, to assume that stare of un- 
iy 
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x superiority which at least had 
iiled him at Prince & Banion’s. 

2g your pahdon?”’ said he, with a 
i which cut to the bone. 

* glances clashed and locked to- 
e like two wrestlers meeting in mid- 


struggle was one of those intense 
rvhich can only humanly last a mo- 
tir two, but when it was over it was 
‘the major’s victory. 
yeon two boys!’’ said Mrs. Yeat- 
, ith an anxious smile at the major. 
‘oey suddenly turned his mother-of- 
l\attons upon his wife, as though he 
lind her with their effulgence and 
e1e truth out of her unawares. 
_ dn’t know you were entertaining to- 
said he. 
an awfully oldfriend. I hadn’t seen 
years, but I knew him again in a 
Wt. Fred Lawrence—you’ve often 
ae mention him. And Fred, this is 
widerful husband, of whom you used 
‘me speak so much—Joe Yeatman.”’ 
h swo gentlemen bowed, but it was a 
her and might have reminded you 
«areful behavior of two fighters when 
ake hands after a caution from the 
for fouling each other. 
Yt were showing him your tortoise- 
ax?” persisted old Joey, glancing 
ut the library table. 
¥; it’s one of Fred’s hobbies— 
\-shell and filigree work—and I 
Tesist his opinion of it.” 
1eatman turned to the major. 
. what do you think of it, sir, may I 


THE SATURDAY 


It was the ‘‘May I ask?” that started 
the major again—the tone and the words 
together. 

“Not a very good example, to speak 
plainly,” said he. ‘“‘Ah—ah—rather un- 
couth; not enough repose; more than a 
little raw, both in manner and design.”” At 
this point the major’s eyes were on the 
other’s waistcoat. ‘‘But—ah—really good 
examples are always hard to find,” he con- 
cluded. “It often takes generations—gen- 
erations, sir—to produce one.” 

Of course, old Joey knew perfectly well 
that the major meant him, but what could 
he do about it? One has to belong to a very 
low order of society indeed to blurt out 
suddenly, ‘‘Look here, you old pie-face, do 
you mean me?”’ So all that Joey could do 
was to hold his teeth together and try to 
look as much like the martial old gentleman 
in the painting as he could. 

“You will pahdon me now, Mrs. Yeat- 
man?” continued the major, talking more 
fearfully well-dressed at every word. “It 
was only for a moment, you know, and I’m 
sorry I can’t give you any better opinion.” 

“To the devil with you and your 
opinions!” 

Old Joey’s eyes suddenly seemed to 
blaze. Again their glances wrestled, and 
again the major came out top dog. 

“There!’’ he thought as he stepped out 
of the elevator a minute later and walked 
across the court to the street. ‘I don’t 
know why, but I feel better than I’ve felt 
all afternoon.’’? And reviewing the events 
of the last few minutes, in which he had 
shone with such unmistakable power, he 
voiced a very old thought—one of those 
reflections, half despair and half suppli- 
cation, which are probably nearly as old 
as the human race. ‘Oh, Lord,’ he began, 
for perhaps there’s a touch of prayer in the 
thought as well, ‘“‘why couldn’t I have been 
born rich, too, like that old fool in there?”’ 
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T WAS too early to go home, or Mrs. 

McKenna might think that his fashion- 
able friends didn’t want him. So to guard 
against this the major strolled over to 
Fifth Avenue, his spats rising and falling 
in graceful rhythm, his silk hat dully gleam- 
ing under the electric lights; and there he 
took a bus that was headed for Fort George. 
He went inside, sitting down and squaring 
his shoulders, his gloved hands resting on 
the handle of his stick—as fashionable a 
display as any that might be seen upon 
Fifth Avenue that evening. Other passen- 
gers entered, carelessly chatting if they 
were together or looking grouchy if they 
were alone. But after one glance at the 
major they sat down, silent and satisfied, 
intent upon getting an eyeful of New 
York’s upper crust. The other passengers 
nearly always looked as though they were 
getting their money’s worth when the major 
was traveling with them in a Fifth Avenue 
bus. 

So Mrs. Yeatman didn’t know him, after 
all, he reflected as he rolled uptown. The 
name by which she had introduced him to 
her husband proved that. Ah, well, she 
soon would know him. After he had com- 
pleted his mission he could already hear 
himself saying, ‘““And now, madam, I have 
a secret to tell you—a secret concerning 
my identity.” 

And then perhaps in the future he 
wouldn’t be all dressed up in the evening 
and no place to go. Of course, there was 
old Joey to be considered; but it rather 
struck the major that he could handle old 
Joey. He had certainly ridden him up the 
road and back again that evening, and had 
left him, lathering freely, to cool off as 
best he might. 

As you can see, the major had plenty 
to think about; and with one thing and 
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another, he went uptown farther than he 
had meant to go, and it was after eleven 
when he finally returned to his starting 
point. He got off the south-bound bus at 
Forty-seventh Street and started west, a 
commanding figure on a street which grew 
increasingly shabby. Halfway across the 
second block he came to a raised strip of 
sidewalk, flanked on one side by a wooden 
boarding which concealed the construction 
of a new building, and when he came to the 
end of that and stepped down into the 
widening shadows of the other side, a 
darker shadow in human form suddenly 
stepped in front of him and pushed a blue- 
steel muzzle against the third button of his 
overcoat. For the major, you must always 
remember, was the image of affluence; and 
Dick Turpin, like the Reaper, always loved 
a shining mark. 
vir 

VERY housewife knows how it is with 

dishes: break one and two others follow 
as fast as they can. And every girl who has 
lived long enough knows how it is with 
beaus; she may try ten years to get a good 
one to jump through the hoops, but hardly 
has he left the ground when others appear, 
gallant and willing to fling up their heels as 
well. And every captain knows how it is 
with a ship; let her scrape her stern on 
Robbins Reef, and the very next voyage 
she will either ram her pier at Southamp- 
ton or have half her starboard lifeboats 
carried away in a storm. And every wise 
old woman from here to Vancouver who 
hears of a death in the village will invariably 
shake her head and sigh, “‘Eh, dear, now 
who will the two others be?” 

And, indeed, this seems to be the law of 
life more often than not—the law of ac- 
celeration, it might be called—and nowhere 
is it more plainly seen than in the adventures 
which sometimes fall to a man after many 
a quiet year. Fate had placed him, one 
might think, upon a shelf to ripen, as 
though he were some kind of cheese. And 
then all at once fate seems to take this 
human cheese from off the shelf, press it 
with gigantic thumbs, heft it, and finally 
cut it up a bit to see if it has come to its 
ordained strength and has the proper flavor 
under the rind. 

“Put ’em up!” came the sharp command 
into the major’s ear—sharp, even though it 
was hardly more than whispered. 

Dick Turpin had the corner of a hand- 
kerchief draped down from the peak of his 
cap and the lower part of his face was 
hidden in a muffler; but the major became 
dimly conscious of a pair of dark eyebrows, 
black as araven’s wings, and anose beneath, 
which stood out like a beak—eyes and beak 
of a bird of prey intent upon its work. 

At first the major was dazed, and his re- 
flections were not particularly blessed by 
coherence as he stood there, blinking, his 
hands ineffectually raised to heaven. It 
was the feeling of Richard’s fingers, groping 
around in his waistcoat pockets, that 
cleared his thoughts and brought him to a 
more distinct regard for what was going on; 
and it probably helped him, too, that his 
fighting blood had twice been warmed that 
day. Rogers had felt the heat of it in the 
morning, and his victory over old Joey had 
not yet entirely cooled. And now the 
thought of losing Mrs. Yeatman’s jewels— 
of being obliged to tell her some cock-and- 
bull story of a holdup man, on top of the 
disclosure that he had fooled her in the first 
place about his own identity 

Aunt Maida’s gifts, he saw, were dis- 
appearing into the gunman’s pocket; and 
seeing this, the major suddenly and quietly 
became dangerous, like guncotton in the 
making, to which the last necessary in- 
gredient has just been added. 

“The low-down dirty thief !’’ he thought, 
lashing his tail a bit. ‘‘I’ll show him!” 
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Pull winter’s teeth! 


Don’r let icy days under- 
mine your health. Wear 
Wright’s Health Underwear. 
No matter what the weather, 
it keeps you comfortably 
warm. In every Wright gar- 
ment there is wool, a non- 
conductor of heat. It keeps 
your body warmth in. It 
keeps the most penetrating 
cold out. 

It helps to keep you free 
from colds. Absorbency is 
a natural quality of wool. 
Wright’s Health Underwear 
increases this absorbency 
by the patented loop-stitch 
with which every garment 
is knitted. It absorbs in- 
stantly the excretions given 
off through your pores— 
over a pound a day. If this 
poisonous matter is not re- 
moved, your poresclog. You 
become susceptible to colds. 


Don’t make your system 
fight off the shocks of vicious 
weather... Let .Wright’s 
Health Underwear do it for 
you. 

You can get Wright’s in all 
pure wool, worsted, and cotton- 
and-wool mixtures. In weights 
from heavy to light, to meet all 

- preferences and climatic con- 
ditions. Union suits and sepa- 
rate garments. 

Write for our booklet 
“Comfort.” Please include 
your dealer’s name. And go 
to-day to your favorite store 
and ask about Wright’s Health 
Underwear. 


WRIGHT’S 
Health Underwear 
FOR MEN AND BOYS 


Waricut’s UNDERWEAR Company, Inc. 
74 Leonard Street, New York City 


For over forty years, the finest of underwear 
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The Parents’ 
Problem 


A business man in Utah wrote 
us this letter, unsolicited. We 
print it because there’s a real 
thought in it for every parent. 


“TT has occurred to me that radio is one of 
the most helpful means of entertaining 
the boys at home and providing them with 
the most wholesome kind of entertainment. 
“We have not had a great deal of trouble 
in the government of our boys, but to any 
parents who have difficulty in keeping their 
children at home evenings, I can heartily 
recommend the purchase of one of your 
Paragon sets. 

“For Christmas I gave two of my boys, 
Robert and Joe, a Paragon Radio Set. They 
are having very delightful times with it 
almost every evening. I frequently find 
them with a crowd of other boys around it 
enjoying the concerts from various broad- 

. Casting stations of the country. 

“There is a great deal of criticism as to 
various other public entertainments, but I 
have as yet to hear over our radio anything 
that could be criticized by anyone.” 


ONS 

poe young folks as well as older ones the 

new Paragon Four is an ideal radio re- 
ceiver. So simple to operate—one single 
dial does all the tuning. May be used with 
any standatd tubes—dry or storage battery 
type. So clear and strong in tone—even on 
distant stations with loudspeaker. Built 
round the new Paradyne Circuit—non- 
radiating. 

And, furthermore, so /ow in cost. Hardly 
one-third the price you'd expect to pay for 
such quality. 

If your dealer in radio is not yet showing 
this new set get in touch with us. 


ADAMS MORGAN COMPANY, Inc. 
3 Alvin Avenue, Upper Montclair, N. J. 
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Four tubes. Paradyne Circuit. Loudspeaker 
volume over practically unlimited range. 
Handsome mahogany cabinet, 21 inches long. 


The New Paragon Three $4,8-50 


Three tube set of amazing loudspeaker 
volume, tone, and range. Single dial control. 


The New Paragon Two $2 70 


Excellent loudspeaker volume over moder- 
ate range. Perfect phone reception over 
unlimited range. Two tubes. Single dial. 


Write for free 
Descriptive Folder 


THE SATURDAY 


There is a sublime straightforwardness 
about some actions which insures their suc- 
cess from the first; and the major, disdain- 
ing all feints and subterfuges, suddenly and 
simply took Dick Turpin’s weapon away 
from him by snatching it out of his hand. 

“Hah!” said he. “It’s your turn now, 
my lad! Up with your hands and keep 
phe there, if you know what’s good for 
you!” 

He had noticed in which pocket Mrs. 
Yeatman’s jewelry had been dropped; and 
reaching forward now, he emptied that 
pocket with a scoop of his hand and slipped 
the contents back to where they belonged. 

“You aren’t so clever, my boy, as you 
rout you were, are you?” he exulted 
then. 

It had been his first intention to march 
his captive in triumph to the nearest police 
station—an elderly Sergeant York bring- 
ing his startled Germans into camp; a 
silk-hatted Cesar leading his prisoners into 
the Forum. But suppose that he were asked 
for an explanation of his own possession of 
so much lady’s jewelry—what then? To 
prove his own story he might even have to 
give Mrs. Yeatman’s name, and that would 
lead to complications with the fiery Jos- 
eph—complications that would be none too 
pleasant for the impulsive lady who had 
trusted him so much. 

“It’s more than you deserve,” he said at 
last, with a reluctance that had a touch of 
testiness in it, “but I’m going to let you go 
now. Come! Be off, before I change my 
mind!”’ 

The other one hurried away and the ma- 
jor lowered his weapon. The gunman might 
have been watching over his shoulder, for 
he suddenly turned—a living lesson in dis- 
armament—with another gun in his hand. 

The major saw a spurt of fire and felt a 
burnin hisupperarm. But again he didn’t 
have that martial mustache for nothing. He 
took quick aim and let Dick Turpin have 
the contents of his own gun as fast as he 
could keep pulling the trigger. One of the 
bullets evidently took effect, for the other’s 
weapon fell with a clatter to the sidewalk, 
and the next moment he was running down 
the street as though he knew just where he 
was going—as though he knew, too, that he 
must run while yet the strength was in him. 
Hearing still other hurrying footsteps, the 
major turned and saw a cop who had been 
drawn by the sound of the firing; and al- 
though at first the policeman started in 
pursuit of Richard, he soon returned to the 
major. 

“He got away, all right, I’m afraid, sir,” 
he reported. ‘Had a car waiting for him 
around the corner. But you must have 
potted him a good one, for there’s a red line 
all the way to where he hopped in his ma- 
chine now.” 

“Shot him with his own gun too,” said 
the major, though speaking none too loud, 
for he was beginning to feel the burn spread- 
ing in his arm. ‘‘But he had another, you 
see.’ 

“Ah, sure,” said the cop, wisely nodding. 
“Tt’s the second gun that often does the 
trick. And now if you wouldn’t mind com- 
ing around to the station house, to give a 
description and make a good report q 

How the major managed to keep going 
the next half hour, he himself couldn’t have 
told you. And all the time there was the 
growing fear in his heart that they would 
discover his wound and trundle him off to a 
hospital and give him chloroform and 
somehow separate him from Mrs. Yeat- 
man’s jewelry. At last, though, the ordeal 
was over, his pallor being put down to the 
experiences through which he had passed; 
but in the end he had to take a taxi to Mrs. 
McKenna’s and the driver had to help him 
up to his room. 

And now you’ll see how Mrs. McKenna 
kept count of the major’s hours; for when 
she heard the noise in the hall she was all 
ready to pop her head out of her door—a 
head crowned with one of those coquettish 
boudoir caps, with a bit. of hair artfully 
pulled down here and there to soften the 
general effect. 

“Ts that you, major?”’ she asked. 

“Yes,” said the major, on the stairs, 
speaking like a tired little lamb that hardly 
has strength to bleat to its mamma. 

“Ig anything the matter?”’ she asked in 
alarm, seeing the driver helping him. 

“No, no; thank you just the same,” said 
the major more faintly than before, his 
voice hardly audible from under his noble 
silk hat. 

“Been shot, I think,” said the chauffeur 
ina deep voice. “Better come and ’tend to 
him; that’s all I say.” é‘ 
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“Oh, major! I’ll be there in just a mo- 
ment!’’ gasped the widow, and popped her 
head back into her room again as though in 
hurried search of more appropriate costume. 

After the chauffeur had gone, and before 
Mrs. McKenna appeared, the major had 
time to hide Mrs. Yeatman’s jewelry. 

“Tf they once get me to bed,” he thought, 
“my pockets won’t really be safe.” 

So first he took out the bar pin and 
slipped it under his pillow. 

“Funny!” he thought—by which he 
meant the way he felt. 

Then he found the bracelet and put it by 
the side of the bar pin, feeling funnier and 
funnier every moment. And then he made 
his way to the dresser and moved Mrs. Mc- 
Kenna’s picture into a more prominent 
position. And then and not till then he 
sank into a chair, and with a slight gesture 
of deprecation toward the door through 
which he knew Mrs. McKenna would enter, 
he fainted quite away. 


vill 


T WASN’T until she had put on her pret- 

tiest kimono that Mrs. McKenna came 
in and found the major oblivious to earthly 
cares. She soon revived him, though, with 
a bottle of household ammonia; and help- 
ing him then to take off his coat, she tear- 
fully reported that one sleeve was all wet 
and insisted upon telephoning for the doc- 
tor. When she returned to the major’s 
room it was evident from her next remark 
that she thought he had received his wound 
in an affair of honor. 

“You see what you get for calling on 
your Agneses!’’ she nearly wept. 

The major looked pale but inscrutable; 
and while Mrs. McKenna was cutting the 
sleeve off his shirt, he raised his good arm 
and took a few feeble strokes at his mus- 
tache. Mrs. McKenna, still tearful, but 
efficient, ran for the washbow] and began to 
bathe the wound. It was a jagged affair, 
but fortunately all near the surface; and 
now that he had seen the worst of it the 
major began to feel better, and went on 
looking inscrutable and stroking his martial 
mustache. 

“It’s just as my dear father always told 
me,’’ continued Mrs. McKenna. ‘‘‘Besure 
your sins will find you out,’ he said.” 

Looking at it from the sinful standpoint, 
the major didn’t like it so well; and leaving 
his mustache alone, he entered a general 
demurrer. 

“But they haven’t found me out,” he 
protested. 

“They haven’t?’’ demanded the widow 
almost fiercely. ‘‘Not when you come 
home like this?”’ 

“At least they haven’t found me-out 
yet,” thoughtfully amended the major; and 
making the story as short as he could, he 
told her how he had received his wound, 
though saying nothing about the jewels 
under his pillow. 

“Oh, major!” exclaimed the widow then, 
looking up at him with shining eyes. ‘‘ And 
you qeally and truly shot him with his own 
gun?” 

“T rahther think I gave him as good as 
he sent,”” modestly confessed the major. 

The doctor came then and he had to hear 
the story; and the major had hardly been 
put to bed, with the contents of a hypoder- 
mic needle just underneath his skin, when 
first the telephone rang and then the door- 
bell rang; and Mrs. McKenna, answering 
both in her becoming kimono, presently 
gave a gentle rap on her patient’s door and 
put her head inside. 

‘Asleep, major?” she whispered. 

“Not yet,” he drowsily told her. 

“Well, I don’t know what to do—but 
there’s two reporters here downstairs and 
another on the phone.” 

“That’s all right. You tell them—just 
what I told you—big fellow with a gang in 
a car around the corner—shot the big one— 
made them all run.” 

“But these downstairs—they both want 
pictures.” 

At that the major roused himself a little. 
Pictures were different. 

Pictures were things that had to be seri- 
ously considered. 

“T think there’s a few in the top bureau 
drawer,” he said, “‘in full evening dress. 
Two poses, you'll find—one in a bat-wing 
collar and the other in a stand-up. I think 
I like the stand-up the best. But whatever 
you do, don’t give them the one in the 
lounge suit—taken years ago—diagonal- 
cut pockets and a belt!” 

Sighing somewhat grievously at these er- 
rors of youth, he fell asleep and didn’t wake 
till ten o’clock in the morning, for which the 


doctor’s needle was partly resp. 
And even then he probably wouldn 
wakened if Mrs. McKenna hadr 
gently rapped and then put her hea 
the door. “ 
“Sleep, major?” she whispered. 
“No. It’s all right, Mrs. Me 
thank you. Come in.” 
She had the morning papers; 
nearly all of them the major had a 
the first page, to say nothing of the 
graphic sections: g 


Routs GUNMAN WITH Own Wr: 
GUNMAN ROUTED BY TARTAR, — 
Hotpup GANG RovuTED By In 
VICTIM. yg 


The old router’s heart beat wit] 
and he read the stories over and oy 
he ate his breakfast. i 

“T’d like to see Rogers whet h 
some of these,’”’ he thought. 4 

But then another reflection cam’ 
mind, one more disturbing, on 
enough kick in it to make him git 
blink. Mrs. Yeatman would re 
story too—would see his picture 
paper: 

“Major Frederick Browning 

“Major Browning, of such-and 
number, West 47th Street o, 

And she had taken him for a Fx 
rence, and he had allowed her to| 
Why, if he wasn’t careful, the | 
would be down on him like a ton of I} 
might even have him arrested for! 
her jewelry under false pretense: 
then what a piece for the evening p) 
what a sequel to the morning’s t if 
gallant major a deceiving crook, p| 
even with his title in quotation) 
thus: ‘‘ Major” Browning. And, 
wouldn’t Rogers enjoy that! 

The major felt his bandaged arn: 
didn’t feel so bad. a 

Stiff, of course, from being boun:: 
would probably be a bit awkward 1 


but if he got a taxi it would only ti 
a few minutes to go to Rosenbaum'- 
a short ride to Mrs. Yeatman’s al 
back home again. Half an hour pery 
together and the whole thing woul} 
his mind. i) 
So up he got, thanking his sti 
Mrs. McKenna was down in the be 
kitchen. He had already decided 
morning coat, striped trousers and 
and although it hurt almost beyic 
durance to get the coat on, he final’! 
aged it and stole downstairs uno 
As luck would have it, a tas Wa 
forward when he reached the streeii 
less than five minutes he was gettir 0 
Rosenbaum’s, the taxi waiting for 
driver looking knowing as the majoo: 
inside. Ya 
“T would like five thousand dc 
these two pieces, please,’ said thi 
placing Mrs. Yeatman’s jewels ut 
counter. 5 


The great Rosenbaum himself hl 
forward to wait on him, on B «it 
geniuses who look like a low comiia 
the point of shedding tears. Heor 
fully placed a glass in his eye anise 
nized Aunt Maida’s presents. 

“You have done business withhe 
fore?”’ he asked, regarding the mal’ 
his other eye. : 

“No; but you’ve done busin 
jewelry before.” 


one-thousand-dollar bills which h 

into the major’s hand. A 
“Of course I shan’t be ab 

work today,” thought the lat 


on my way to Mrs. Yeatman’s, I- 


Rogers should happen to get 
too ny j 

Turning a corner, the taxi 1 
sharply sideways, his bad arm 
side of the cab. 

“God help us!’ he gas 
minute later, ‘“‘Perhaps I ow 
stayed in bed. I’m beginning 
again.” Zz 
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DARIS and HICKORY 


Gifts for everyone 


cAlll holiday packaged | — 
~so easy to buy SS we : 


———— 


Here are gilts youll be glad 


to receive and pleased to give 


HICKORY 


Baby Set Ay 
HICKORY live rubber Baby > mot at ye 
2 . F + 4 po 
Pants; Para rubber Bib and \ly 


For Baby 


The HICKORY Baby Set (the first illus- 
tration at the right) is a happy thought 
for the little ones—bless their hearts! A 
pretty gift for babies that mothers will 
appreciate. 


PARIS GARTERS 


No metal can touch you 


Super-quality Wideweave cunning Baby Garters, ribbon 


silk with regimental white timed. <Pinkter blue com- 
stripes in a variety of colors 
that men like, $1.00. Others 
at 35¢, 50¢ and 75¢, including 


gift box. 


bination. In Mother Goose 
Holiday Gift Box, $1.00. 


For Mother, Sister or Friend 


For Mother, Sister or Friend, the combi- 
nation HICKORY Tea Apron and Garter 
Set is useful and very chic. Also the 
HICKORY Ribbon Garters, individually 


packaged, make a dainty gift. Today’s bn: 
styles make them necessary as well as ny 
ornamental. Illustrated at the right. be 


For “Him” 


For Dad, Brother, Friend or Business 
Acquaintance, the items listed at the left 


have a particularly strong appeal. There 
are PARIS Garters, packed individually, 


PARIS GARTERS 
and Sport Belt Set 


PARIS Wideweave Garters 


HICKORY Tea Apron 


and silk sport belt in striped 
combination colors to match 
the garters. Belt length adjust- 
able. Tan or black leather 
strap and gilt buckle. The 
set, including gift box, $2.00. 
Others at $3.00. 


AER 
pos 


PARIS GARTERS 
and Arm Band Set 


A pair of PARIS satin shield 


15228 A pm ly 
eat 


which make a mighty welcome gift. Men 
folk can always use a fresh pair of garters. 
Then, the PARIS Garter and Sport Belt 
Combination Set is something out of the 
ordinary for men fond of outdoor life. 
The PARIS Garter and PARIS Arm Band 
Set makes an appreciated remembrance 
for men of all ages. 


You should find all of these gifts at your 

dealer’s. If not, send us your order with 

remittance and your dealer’s name. You’ll 

receive prompt service by addressing: 
Mrs. Ruth Stone, 


c/o A. Stein & Company, 
1153 W. Congress Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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and Garter Set 


Dainty Rubber Apron has 
scalloped edge and handker- 
chief pocket, in contrasting 
colors. Shirred Satin Ribbon 
Garters with bow ornaments 
in colors to match. The set, 
including gift box, $1.50. 
Others at $1.25, $2.25 and 
$2.50. 
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us 


Ribbon Garters 


Two, three and four tone rib- Lt 
bon, in pastel shades, beau- hg 
tifully blended. Hand- «sm 
made French flower and 

ribbon crnaments. The pair illustrat- 
ed, including gift box, $1.00. Others 
at $1.25, $1.50, $1.75 and $2.00. 


Garters and PARIS silk Arm 
Bands to match. Full range 
of colors. The set, including 
gift box, 50¢. Others at 75”, 
$1.00 and $1.25. 


A.STEIN & COMPANY 
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(Continued from Page 110) 

to Prince & Banion’s store. Morning coat 
of dull black diagonal, cut by a tailor in a 
moment of inspiration, waistcoat adorned 
with silk braid, trousers that were faultless 
alike in form and expression, two moving 
verses of textile poetry. And even as the 
greatest works of the masters are sometimes 
relieved by touches of embellishment, so 
might the major’s walking stick be con- 
sidered—a black cane with a silver handle; 
to say nothing of his gaiters, the color of 
café au lait; and his noble silk hat, dignified 
of bell and exquisite of brim, which seemed 
to rest upon his head more like a crown than 
a topper, marking him apart from other 
men. And so he crossed the sidewalk to 
Prince & Banion’s and was borne upstairs 
to the Gentlemen’s Own Shop by an ador- 
ing elevator boy who had read all about it 
in his morning paper and evidently con- 
sidered the major as a cross between a 
hero and a god. 

And in the Gentlemen’s Own Shop— 
well, you can imagine whether they had 
read about the major’s adventures there! 
His colleagues who weren’t tied down to 
customers immediately clustered around 
him like courtiers around a king, only 
Rogers keeping in the distance—Rogers 
the jealous, Rogers the yellow-faced, who 
was pretending to be busy with some large 
matter at his desk, something of such 
empirical dimensions that it couldn’t be 
left for a moment. 

To the group around him the major 


added a few points not mentioned by the: 


reporters; and then with becoming care- 
lessness he drew out the money which 
Rosenbaum had given him and separated a 
thousand-dollar bill. 

“I wonder if one of you boys would mind 
getting this changed for me,” hesaid. ‘‘I’d 
go to the cashier’s myself, but to tell you 
the truth, I’m still a bit weak from this 
wound in my arm.” 

They all volunteered, and the major 
selected Bob Hirschman; and as Bob took 
the bill he looked at the size of it, and then 
exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, Maude! What did you 
do to him, major? Did you take his roll 
away from him as well as shoot him up?” 

“Ah-ha, my boy,” said the major know- 
ingly, “that wauld be telling!”’ 

If anything then he became a greater 
hero than ever, and presently even Rogers 
came over— Rogers, who had heard about 
the thousand-dollar bill and who simply 
couldn’t stay away any longer. 

“Congratulations,” he began. “Getting 
to be quite a shot, I hear.” 

; jvhen there’s anything worth shooting, 
sinty 

This tickled the other clerks pink and 
they gave each other quick little glances 
from the corners of their eyes as much as to 
say, ‘‘Did you hear that? He just as good 
as told Rogers that he wasn’t worth shoot- 
ing!” Rogers went away with a red ear, 
even though he tried to make it appear that 
his eyes were still twinkling; but the ex- 
citement of the clash was almost too much 
for the major. He had to sit down and 
steady himself against the counter. Then 
Bob came back with the change; and just 
as the major was rising to go, who should 
come hurrying into the Gentlemen’s Own 
Shop but the general manager himself, 
heavy-lidded, baldheaded, alert. He had 
never seen the major underneath the glory 
of his silk hat before and had to stare a 
moment or two before he was sure of his 
man. 

“God bless my life!’”’ he said then, un- 
conscious testimony to the other’s appear- 
ance. “I heard you were in the store and I 
wanted to tell you how proud we all feel 
of you!” 

The major, of course, had risen; and at 
the conclusion of his remarks the general 
manager not only shook the major’s hand 
but enthusiastically clasped his upper left 
arm while he was doing it. In spite of 
himself, the major winced. 

“What’s the matter?” asked the man- 
ager. ‘‘Rheumatism?”’ 

“No, no, Mr. Purcell; not yet,” said the 
major hastily; “but lahst night, you see, I 
got a bullet through my arm, or of course I 
should have reported for work this morn- 
ing. And not that it greatly matters, of 
course, but I’m afraid the blessed thing’s 
opened again.” 

Not that it greatly mattered! Why, the 
major was nearly groggy, his face a white 
mask underneath the ebon splendor of 
his hat! 

“My dear major!’’ exclaimed the man- 
ager. “‘I shall never forgive myself. Here, 
lean on me, and I’ll see you home myself. 
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You shouldn’t have come out at all, you 
know, this morning,” he continued, gently 
scolding. ‘‘Youshould have stayed in bed.” 

It was like a state procession—the major 
leaning on the manager’s arm, the clerks 
fussing around them and moving chairs out 
of their path, Bellamy walking slowly be- 
hind like a flower boy, carrying the major’s 
gloves. 

And watching it all in the distance, over 
a benchful of Seasonable Offerings in Fall 
Topcoats, hung Rogers’ face—baleful, glit- 
tering, like a yellow moon in spectacles with 
a mugful of porcelain teeth. 

Going down the elevator, the major 
began to worry about the shabby street 
where he lived. Comfortable, of course, 
yet not much of a place for the manager 
to see. But it wasn’t until they were cross- 
ing the sidewalk to a taxi that it struck him 
how to kill two birds with one stone. 

“On second thoughts, Mr. Purcell,’’ he 
said, “I think I’ll call on a friend of mine on 
the way home.” 

“Why, certainly, Browning,” said the 
manager. ‘“‘Anywhere you like. Where 
shall I tell the driver to stop?” 

As weak as he was, there was almost 
exaltation in the major’s voice as he an- 
swered, ‘Sorrento Court, Park Avenue.” 
And great as he was, there was almost 
respect in Mr. Purcell’s manner as he re- 
peated the address to the chauffeur and 
helped the major into the waiting cab. 
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T WAS after he had told Mrs. Yeatman 

about her mistake in his identity, and 
while he was showing her how he had van- 
quished Dick Turpin, that the thing hap- 
pened again. Twice before that day it had 
threatened; but this third time, just after 
demonstrating how he had snatched the 
man’s gun—his shoulder growing funnier 
every minute—the major gradually became 
conscious that his voice and his legs and 
his Adam’s apple and Mrs. Yeatman were 
all petering out together, and the next 
thing he knew he was waking in a beautiful 
room, and only knew that it was himself at 
first from his striped trousers, which were 
hanging over a chair by the side of the bed. 

It was one of those rooms which are 
every bride’s ambition, but are generally 
only achieved by elderly matrons when it 
doesn’t count so much. The walls were 
decorated with panels of silk, the windows 
by laces and velvets, the ceiling by scenes 
from Watteau. The bed was cane and gilt, 
with signifieant little oil paintings here and 
there. And there was a chaise longue in 
front of a fireplace, and rugs that had the 
bloom of plums upon them, and statuettes 
that didn’t even have bloom; but the things 
which attracted the major’s eye—after, in- 
deed, his trousers—were first a pastel 
painting of one of Asti’s charming ladies 
over the fireplace, and then two photo- 
graphs upon the shelf below, one evidently 
Mrs. Yeatman in her palmier days and the 
other the frowning countenance of old Joey. 

“Good Lord!”’ said the major with ex- 
traordinary vehemence. ‘I’ve got to get 
out of here!” 

He was just beginning to move his good 
arm and finding it hard work, when the 
door opened and Mrs. Yeatman walked in. 

“Why, major, what’s the matter?” she 
asked. ‘‘Hasn’t Waters made you com- 
fortable?”’ 

“Oh, comfortable enough, yes,” stam- 
mered the major; ‘‘but, bless my soul, I 
can’t stay here, you know!”’ 

“I’m sure I can’t see why, with Waters 
to look after you,’”’ she calmly answered. 
“Or at least you can stay until the doctor 
says it’s wise to move you. He'll be here 
any minute now. I telephoned him myself.” 

“But, Mrs. Yeatman,’”’ stammered the 
major again, and doing it better this time 
than before, “‘your—your husband—when 
he comes home and finds me here—in 
your—I mean in here!”’ 

“Mr. Yeatman started for Bar Harbor 
this morning,’’ she evenly told him, “and 
I am following him this afternoon. That’s 
why I wanted the money so badly, so I 
could settle up before I went; and why I 
feel so grateful that you got it for me, even 
at the risk of your own brave life.” 

The doctor came then—an insinuating 
old boy who could do conjuring tricks with 
a roll of bandage strips—and after he had 
gone and Mrs. Yeatman had gone, the 
major lay for a time basking in that beau- 
tiful room; and as he lay there thinking of 
one thing and another, a really wonderful 
idea somehow became planted in his mind. 

““Agnes,”’ was his seed thought. ‘Yes, 
Agnes would have had a room like this.” 
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The first green sprout of this was fairly 
obvious. 

“Agnes,” he thought again, looking at 
Asti’s charming painting above the fire- 
place. ‘‘Dear Agnes, painted a few years 
ago, but strangely like her even yet.’ 

And the perfect flower burst into bloom 
when Waters came in at twelve o’clock to 
see what the invalid would like for lunch. 

“Ah, Waters,’ began the major. 

“Yes, sir?” 

“What isthe number of this apartment?” 

“Number 81, sir.” 

“Very well, then. I wish you would call 
up Bryant 6789 and tell Mrs. McKenna 
that Major Browning is at Apartment 
Number 81, Sorrento Court, Park Avenue, 
and would be pleased to see her for a few 
minutes this afternoon regarding the for- 
warding of his mailand—ah—ah—any other 
matters requiring attention.” 
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HE major and the butler looked at each 

other; and if you had been there and 
hadn’t known what had gone before you 
would have sworn that they were master 
and man, the latter blessed with one of 
those wooden expressions which oftentimes 
denote intelligence lying in ambush. 

“Mrs. McKenna, you said, sir?” he re- 
peated with a trace of accent on the first 
word. 

“Mrs. McKenna, yes.” 

“‘Very well, sir. I will telephone her im- 
mediately.’’, 

He returned a few minutes later looking 
more so than ever. 

“She was very glad to hear from you, 
sir,” he reported. “She will call to see you 
at two o’clock.” 

It was half past one when the major 
finished his lunch, propped up in bed like 
the grand monarch, and having done full 
justice to the different trays which Waters 
had placed before him. 

“Tf you don’t mind, sir,’”’ said Waters 
then, “I think I will tidy up the room a 
ities 

“Quite so, Waters,” said the major with 
becoming majesty. ‘‘I have been thinking 
myself that those trousers over there— 
hardly delicate things, you know, when a 
lady is calling.” 

The trousers disappeared into a closet, 
together with the rest of the major’s rai- 
ment; and then Waters carried a table to 
the head of the bed and placed a bowl of 
roses on it. 

“From the dining-room table, sir,”’ said 
he. “I thought they might lend a touch to 
the room, sir—that is, of course, if you will 
pardon the liberty.” . 

Again the major and the butler looked at 
each other, and this time the major cleared 
his throat and stroked his drooping mus- 
tache. 

““A very good idea, Waters,” said he. 

“Thank you, sir,” and rather irrele- 
vantly he added, “I was in gentlemen’s 
service a good many years ago. . . . And 
now, sir, if I might make a suggestion ——”’ 

“Yes, Waters?” said the major gra- 
ciously. 

“Those pajamas of Mr. Yeatman’s which 
you are now wearing, sir, while they are a 
very good quality of madras, Mr. Yeatman 
has a number of silk ones, some of which he 
has left behind. There is one suit in partic- 
ular, of sky-blue twill, which he found a 
little large e 

The major was reading a book when 
Mrs. McKenna was announced; and glanc- 
ing over the top of it, he noted with satis- 
faction how smart she looked in her little 
hat and dotted veil. 

“Well!” she exclaimed. “So here you 
are!” 

It was evident that she was impressed— 
probably had been ever since she had 
turned into Park Avenue, to say nothing of 
the court below—but from the bright-eyed 
manner in which she glanced around the 
room, it was obvious that she was inquisi- 
tive as well. 

“You are very comfortable here, I must 
say,” she remarked at last, after listening 
to an abridged account of the major’s dis- 
appearance of the morning; and gazing 
around the room again with a more open 
glance than before, she took a good long 
look at the painting over the fireplace—to 
be explicit, a head and shoulders, the latter 
clothed only in their own beauty. ‘‘ Very 
comfortable,’ she repeated, her voice bri- 
dling alittle. “‘ Very comfortable, I’msure.”’ 

“IT thought she would. She thinks it’s 
Agnes,” the major told himself, and looked 
as though butter wouldn’t melt in his 
mouth. 
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“You expect to stay here, ther 
tinued Mrs. McKenna. 

“‘T don’t know, I’m sure,” said th 
sighing alittle. ‘‘AsI told you, Ih 
to drop in this morning, and had 
bad attack, I fear. So they insiste 

He made a gesture which include 
thing, even the sky-blue twills, an 
almost sadly at Mrs. McKenna, 

“Oh, I don’t blame you for a m 
she exclaimed, flaring up, “‘for not 
to stay in my poor house!” 

The major glanced at her in 
proach, and then closed his eyes a; 
to say, ‘‘Agnes, dear Agnes, would 
bothered me at a time like this,” 

“Oh, I didn’t mean that, majc 
Mrs. McKenna in sudden contriti 

She leaned over his bed, all 5 
sympathy in a moment when she , 
she had hurt him, rearranging his 
gently straightening the counterpa 
major opened his eyes, and someho: 
the widow started looking at each 

“T didn’t want to be a bother to. 
know,” he said in a low voice. 

‘“‘Bother!”’ she gently scoffed 
think I’d call it a bother?” 

“Yes, yes, 1 know. But for nea 
years now I’ve been wanting to k 
you, but you wouldn’t let me.” 

“Don’t be silly!’ she breathed, 
ing the pillows again. | 

Again he looked reproachful, a; 
Agnes wouldn’t have used that w 

“You think I’m silly, then?” h 

Her hand was smoothing the 


fingers had closed around hers, 
have done you good if you could k) 
them then. At their first kiss, all 
Kenna’s heart and soul was in it. 
the second she turned her head a | 
looked in triumph at Agnes’ pi 
ing dere so motionless, so helple;| 
wall, 
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yee happened on a Tuesday. 
the following Monday when t) 
presented himself at Mr. Purcell’sf 


have envied. 

“Well, major?” said the 4 
swinging briskly in his chair. 
right again now, I hope?” F 

“Thank you, yes,’’ said the maj 
estly as they shook hands. “Or ¢l 
ah—ah—I believe you will think 
tell you that I am getting married 
and have called to see if I could 
rest of the week off for my—i- 
honeymoon. Of course I knowhi 
dinarily I should apply to the he 
department, but under the rahthe: 
cireumstahnces y 

“Quite right, major; and all 1 


« 


time—a motif with something waiis 
joyous in it. ‘“‘Is it the lady of 0 
Court?”’ continued Mr. Purcell. 
“Well, n-no, not that one,” sai 
jor, as though indeed it was near 
“A very charming widow nevert 
“Splendid! Splendid!” — 
The handshaking died away 
thoughtful note, and the nal 
this handsomely frock-coate 
front of him with an attention 
suddenly grown alert. i? 
“By the way, Browning,” heal 
wonder if you could run that de 
yours upstairs—Tomlinson’s old 
know. Rogers has been trying il 
visionally, but—this is confi 
hasn’t been quite so successfu 
hoped.” ‘ 
“Hardly the figure for it, I’m 


ic 


you think you can handle that ] 
well as you handled that felle 
night tf 

The major reached the Av 
minutes later, walking on ¢ 
passers-by looking at him with 
interest and probably wondert 
which of the Vanderbilts he 

“It’s a funny thing,” he i 
“but if it hadn’t been for Agneé 

For the next few moments t 
regarded her as real—her jew! 
sine, her cottage at Watch H 
children, and all and sundry. 

“Dear Agnes,”’ he murmu 
der if she’ll miss me very much. | 


ers into the bargain—a cookin’ 
‘and a washer and mender. Clean 
they’re hitchin’ up to spendin’ ma- 
| never need no repairs, talkin’ 
’t runs smoother’n a separator, 
, aachines, bossin’ machines : 
jlem, Elmer observed, drifted with 
nt. He gave ear acquiescently to 
sey’s eloquence, in the meantime 
g and setting up the Little Giant 
“Presently, when Massey paused 
freshment of his pipe, Uncle Clem 
| s ace from the sleeve. 

em all studied out f’r a fact, Mr. 
+ Told me a sight of things ’t never 
'e before. Yes, sir, give me some- 
(hink about. Wish we c’d stay and 
e more of it, only, long ’s we can’t 
‘siness here, Elmer and me better 


eng.’ 

inbed to the seat. Mr. Massey’s 
sessed a frank disappointment. 

ks, Bixby, there ain’t no hurry. 
ay to dinner, now you’re here.” 
saw with relief that Uncle Clem 
ich intention. 
| to first rate, but Elmer and me got 
these days to earn horse feed and 
‘ills. See you when we come back. 
liged all the same.” 
ned the team skillfully and drove 
the road, affecting not to hear a 
hail that reminded him of the 
Jant, left behind, with the booklet 
jstions, in the tool room. 
a to do it,” he told Elmer as the 
yond earshot of the barn, settled 
«. “It ain’t what I call first-class 
7 but it’s the only way to handle 
Vasey when he gits goin’ real good. 
y come back he’ll be braggin’ about 
He Little Giant Knitter all over the 
t.” He consulted the big silver 
. ‘Past "leven. Guess we c’n leave 
4 breathe a minute. Kind of hard 
\e, this weather.” 
1 said nothing. A dim suspicion 
hy back to the van washing and the 
iixtie with the white spots became 
t certainty now; but he knew, with- 
ming it out, that silence would be 
If he accused Uncle Clem of 
up with a deliberate design on Mrs. 
‘/,aw’s dinner table, it was just pos- 
;, to refute the charge, they might 
to Jimmerson’s, where assuredly 
ould be no chance whatever of 
ple pie. Elmer held his tongue. 
‘ bly promissory blend of warm 
py smells drifted through the screen 


Mas certain as possible, he jumped 
(er the wheel the moment the team 
nder the great elm that shaded the 
sh. It was manifestly baking day 
eher side of that meshed wire. He 
intify fresh bread, gingercake and, 
y ht, at least one variety of cookies. 
1 was as yet no direct evidence of 
ijwas not beyond the probabilities 
it omission might be rectified before 
His affections reached out strongly 
Libby Shaw as her neat, generous 
) d in the doorway and her 
)] deliberate voice greeted him. 

tt hello, Elmer! My, but you’ve 


2 red, addressing an older woman, 
d\ ably plumper, who, beyond a floury 
ig oard, regarded Elmer above affable 
r'med spectacles. 

l¢’s Mr. Bixby and Elmer, Aunt 
est in good time to stay for dinner. 
se better make up a couple pies, 
a if Elmer can find enough windfalls 
$. She provided a splint basket and 
superfluously to a red-astrachan 
nding greeting and invitation now 
n} Clem. Returning light of heart 
wy from his errand, Elmer collabo- 
'j-fully in the chase and capture and 
ti of two White Wyandotte cockerels 
¥le Uncle Clem stabled and fed the 
» alt skillfully with scalded feathers. 
be real nice to have some chicken 
said Aunt Bessie. “Seems as if 
d I don’t git round to having it 
when there’s comp’ny.” 

W, quartering the windfalls with 
precision of the adept, elaborated 


mn’t seem wuth while to do real 
1en there’s only me and Aunt 
at,” she announced. “It’s a 

when we git eb s Her eye 
j! Himer thoughtfully. “I declare 
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it beats all the way you and Mr. Bixby al- 
ways make out to look so nice, travelin’ the 
way you do. Neat’s a new pin, ain’t he, 
Aunt Bessie?”’ 

Eimer was glad Uncle Clem had thought 
of that halt at the creek. He gave himself 
over happily to the seductive smells and 
sounds of cookery, only remotely aware 
that Uncle Clem, returning from the barn, 
made no effort whatever to introduce a 
commercial note into the conversation. He 
ate methodically, his contentment given a 
certain edge by the reflection that by 
nightfall he would be infinitely remote 
from any surplusage of fried chicken left 
perforce on that generous platter, from the 
other half of the second green-apple pie. 
Instead, he reminded himself gloomily, he’d 
be breathing yellow dust and listening to 
Uncle Clem’s debating practice, with the 
prospect perhaps of another shaming 
rebuff like last night’s. No, he decided, 
peddling wasn’t what it was cracked up to 
be. If you could live, instead, at such a 
place as this 

He withdrew himself mournfully from 
Uncle Clem’s professional interview with 
Mrs. Shaw, and instead of immediately at- 
tending to his task of hitching up, explored 
the big dusky barn built snugly into the 
steep slant behind the house—a cavern of 
drowsy shadow, where the motes danced 
mysteriously in thin slices of light that 
slipped through cracks in the wall, the air 
touched with the smell of hay and musical 
with the sleepy hum of wasps and the sly, 
thin cheep of bats hidden behind beam and 
rafter. Elmer thought it a place mani- 
festly designed as a playground for rainy 
days. Climbing the ladder of slats nailed 
to the wall and surrendering himself to the 
soft, faintly aromatic cushion of ancient 
hay in the high mow, he decided that it 
would serve excellently, also, as a place of 
after-dinner naps. Yes, sir, if a fellow 
lived here 

He woke, to find Uncle Clem twitching 
at his sleeve, and sat up regretfully. 

“Time to go already?” 

“Guess so.’ Uncle Clem, however, 
lowered himself deliberately to the hay and 
exhaled a deep sigh. “‘ Wish I had time for 
a nap myself. D’know when I’ve et such 
a good meal. Nice place, ain’t it? Nice 
folks too. Only one thing about Mis’ 
Shaw ’t don’t suit me.” 

“What?” 

Elmer was disposed to resent the qualifi- 
cation. To his view, at the moment, there 
existed no basis whatever for criticism of 
Mrs. Libby Shaw. 

“Only ’t she ought to git married again,” 
said Uncle Clem. “It ain’t good sense, a 
lady like her livin’ this way, nor good busi- 
ness neither. No, sir, that’s one thing 
you learn mighty quick in the peddlin’ 
business, if you ain’t learned it already out 
of the Bible—it ain’t good for folks to live 
alone. Specially folks like Mis’ Shaw, with 
a farm goin’ to wreck and ruin on shares 
and a big house settin’ empty and is 
He wagged his head disapprovingly. “And 
her such a first-rate cook too. It ain’t 
good sense, Elmer.” 

He got slowly to his feet and moved to 
the ladder. Elmer followed him sleepily. 
He saw Uncle Clem seemingly lean back- 
ward and had time to wonder at the foolish 
brandishing gesture of his hand, waving the 
slat to which it had clung. There was an 
ugly snapping sound somehow involved in 
the thudding crash on the barn floor, a 
sharp outcry. Leaning over the edge of the 
mow, he could see Uncle Clem lying there, 
one leg twisted strangely under him. 

“Better climb down the hay chute.” 
Uncle Clem’s voice sounded queerly differ- 
ent. “‘That ladder ain’t safe. Guess I’ve 
busted this leg.” 

Even then, as he scrambled down the 
dark shaft to the mangers, as he ran to the 
house and then to call the men at work in 
the bean field beyond the road, as he 
watched them carry Uncle Clem into the 
bedroom on the ground floor, as he rode a 
barebacked horse at a canter after the 
doctor—Elmer was aware of a stubborn, 
disgraceful sense of consolation. He couldn’t 
help thinking that Uncle Clem had picked 
out a mighty good place for that accident. 


i 


HE sun informed Elmer that noon was 
altogether too near at hand for any 
serious consideration of the inference to be 
drawn from that bamboo fish pole canted 


ALIVE AND SINGLE 


over Mr. Hub Massey’s shoulder. In its 
proper time and place a worthy and 
satisfying enterprise, fishing was assuredly 
not to be balanced against dinner at Mrs. 
Shaw’s—especially when Doctor Peters 
guaranteed to have Uncle Clem back on 
the van in a month, and when, of those 
thirty-one dinners, five had already dis- 
appeared—disappeared the way money 
slipped through your fingers at a county 
fair, before you knew it, as if by malicious 
artifice. No, sir. Elmer approached Mr. 
Massey in a spirit of purely philosophic 
interest, mildly curious as to a fishing ex- 
pedition so remote from any running water. 

Mr. Massey, making him welcome, en- 
lightened him at some length as to the 
purpose of the bamboo pole. This, it 
appeared, had to do with ground hogs, 
who, according to Mr. Massey, were just 
raising eternal Ned with his clover. Elmer 
watched the process with a certain secret 
sympathy for the quarry. Mr. Massey 
poured an evil-smelling liquid on a wadded 
rag and employed the flexible rod to propel 
this past the curves of the burrow, after 
which he choked the opening with grass 
and sealed it with earth, well tamped under 
his boot heels. 

“Bisulphide,” he explained. ‘Turns into 
gas and smothers ’em if you find all the 
holes and dose ’em this way.’’ He repeated 


the process at another burrow. ‘“‘How’s 
‘Bixby gittin’ along?” =~ 
Elmer frowned at the reminder. He was 


glad that Uncle Clem was getting better, 
of course, but there wasn’t any need of 
doing it so fast as to surprise people, even 
the doctor, who had actually suggested 
that the leg might knit in less than that 
niggardly remnant of the original month. 

‘First-rate,’”’ he said gloomily. ‘‘ Doctor 
says it won’t be hardly no time before 
we’re back on the road again. Says ——” 

Mr. Massey emitted a pessimistic laugh. 

“Don’t you believe it, that’s all I got to 
say. Bixby he ain’t got ’s much chance as 
this here ground hog!’’ He stamped the 
moist soil down into the burrow for em- 
phasis. ‘‘No, sir, I hev knowed a ground 
hog to dig his way out.” 

Elmer stared. 

“The doctor says 

“T ain’t talkin’ about busted bones. I’m 
tellin’ you ’t Bixby ain’t got a chance to git 
out of that house alive and single. You 
ain’t made a study of womenfolks the way 
I hev, Elmer, or I wouldn’t need to tell you. 
In there, flat on his back, and a man ’t 
don’t know how to handle ’em neither! 
No, sir, your peddlin’ days is over an’ done 
with. Bixby he’s the same as married this 
minute. You mark my words!” 

“Think so, honest?’’ Elmer surveyed the 
prospect with a wary, untrustful hope. 
Not just twenty-five of those dinners, after 
all—he thought dimly of Thanksgiving and 
Christmas; of shagbarks and chestnuts in 
the woodlot and pumpkins shining between 
the corn shocks. 

“Tt ain’t a case f’r thinkin’,” said Mr. 
Massey with conviction. ‘“ You ain’t made 
a study of it, or you’d see that without me 
tellin’ you. It’s a case f’r knowin’. Bixby 
layin’ there helpless, f’r two women to 
work on all they’re a mind to! Don’t tell 
me! They got a man in the house an’ they 
ain’t goin’ to leave him git out—not single, 
no, sir! Not without somebody puts a 
spoke in their wheel, anyhow—somebody 
’t knows how to handle ’em. I got a good 
mind to do it myself, I hev! Yes, sir, I got 
a first-rate notion to He 

He paused to pour out more poison. 
Elmer glanced at the sun. 

“T got to git back, Mr. Massey. Most 
dinnertime.” 

Mr. Massey straightened. 

“T bet they both been feedin’ him two- 
handed,” he said bitterly. ‘“‘That’s their 
nd holt. Chicken and choc’late cake 
an 


“ce 


” 


pie,” said Elmer absently. “‘Green- 
apple mostly. Cream on it, and frizzled 
beef for breakfast and io 

“Fried mush, too, I bet.” 

“Maple sirup.”’ Elmer licked his upper 
lip and again consulted the sun. “I got to 
git back.” 

“You better if you aim to git Bixby out 
of there alive and single.” Mr. Massey 
sealed the doom of another ground hog. 
“Tf I was you I’d take and set by him like 
I was hitched. Wouldn’t give ’em no 
chance to git round him, I wouldn’t. By 
gorry, I got a good notion to come round 
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there one these days and help you do it. 
Pie and chicken—bet you they take an’ 
make you freeze ice cream for him any 
minute!” 

“Sunday,” said Elmer. ‘Maple cream, 
Mis’ Shaw says. I got to git back.” 

He dwelt wistfully on the bright vision 
as he recrossed the sloping meadow toward 
the red roof in its green blot of orchard. 
Peddling taught you the unwisdom of 
counting your chickens in the egg;. but Mr. 
Massey spoke with authority. He had 
studied these matters, clearly; he had 
guessed almost right as to the kitchen at- 
tack on Uncle Clem’s singleness. One 
thing Elmer decided—he’d stay out of 
Uncle Clem’s room after this. Let him 
practice on Mrs. Shaw or Aunt Bessie in- 
stead, and thus afford them, as Mr. Massey 
said, plenty of chance to get round him. 

The blended exhalations from the stove 
were more subtly inviting as he breathed 
them through the screen door and remem- 
bered Mr. Massey’s interpretation of their 
deeper significance. He saw with approval 
that Aunt Bessie was alone in the kitchen 
and, inclining his head, heard a fluent elo- 
quence in the bedroom. 

“And this here elegantly bound volume 
containin’ three hund’d and eighty pages of 
the inspirin’ and instructive story of Ad- 
miral George Dewey, Mis’ Shaw, with no 
less ’n thutty-two sep’rate an’ distinc’ en- 
gravin’s an’ a map in four colors of the 
Ph’lipeen Islan’s, is yours, for the first an’ 
last time, for the ridic’lous price of —of’’— 
the fire went out of Uncle Clem’s tone— 
“of nothin’, Mis’ Shaw. I’d like first-rate 
f’r you to leave me make you a present of 
this here book. Started in to say so first 
off, an’ then forgot and went to peddlin’ 
again. Sort of got the habit, seems like.” 

Elmer tiptoed past the door, his respect 
for Mr. Massey’s discernment measurably 
enlarged. It was clear that Uncle Clem had 
begun to be got round. He managed to 
avoid the sickroom until the last bit of 
gummy apple sirup had been scraped from 


| the pie pan and the two women were deal- 


ing with the dishes in the kitchen. 

“Been over helpin’ Mr. Massey kill 
ground hogs,’’ he explained in response to 
question. ‘‘He never said a word about 
that there knitter. Guess he’ll keep it.” 

“Hope so, anyhow,” Uncle Clem looked 
gloomy. ‘‘Don’t look like we’d sell much 
else f’r a spell, with me laid up this way.” 
He lapsed into meditation. ‘It’s too bad. 
Mis’ Shaw, she’d ought to be married, 
Elmer, same as I told you the other day. 
Yes, sir, that’s how it is. Ain’t a mite of 
sense to it, a lady like her livin’ this way.” 

Elmer held a discreet and contented 
tongue. Long ago he had learned the use- 
fulness of keeping still when the customer 
was talking himself into buying. He slipped 
down from the rush-bottomed chair as Mrs. 
Shaw came to the door. 

“T got to fill up the resevoy back of the 
stove,” he announced. ‘Bet the wood box 
is about empty too.” 

Mrs. Shaw seemed pleased. 

“T declare I don’t see how we got along 
without you, Elmer.’’ She shook her head 
slowly. ‘‘It’ll feel real lonesome when 
you’re gone and we have to fetch wood and 
water for ourselves again. Fill the resevoy 
all the way up to the top, I would. It’s 
Sat’d’y.” 

Elmer saw no connection between these 
remarks, but he dismissed the matter as 
unimportant. Four pails of well water 
went into the reservoir and four times he 
crashed his double armful of stovewood 
into the big box by the woodshed door. 
The sound of Uncle Clem’s voice reached 
him from the bedroom, hopefully per- 
suasive; but it would be just as well, never- 
theless, to be fortified against recall. He 
asked Aunt Bessie whether there wasn’t 
some other chore to do. 

“The gravel walk out front’s a perfect 
sight,” said Aunt Bessie. ‘“TI’ll git you the 
pegs an’ string an’ you can weed it nice and 
straight for Sunday.”’ 

She demonstrated the technic of walk 
weeding and beamed at Elmer’s prentice 
effort. 

“That’s first-rate! I declare I don’t see 
how we’re goin’ to git along without you, 
Elmer. Makes a sight of difference havin’ 
a boy like you round the house.” 

“Make a sight more havin’ a man,” ven- 
tured Elmer. Aunt Bessie was plainly de- 
lighted. 

“Truest thing you ever said! Just what 
I keep tellin’ Libby Shaw every day I live! 
You can talk all you’re amind to, I tell her, 
but what this place wants is a man, if it’s 
the last word I live to say!” 


Decem 


She expanded on the theme 
length, while Elmer dealt sternly 
grass and weeds that trespassed be 
dead line of taut wool twine bet 
pegs. A body, she explained, | 
rightly take an interest cooking 1 
for a couple of women, and it y 
and shame to leave a first-rate j 
down on shiftless share-rent treat 
alone not getting hardly enough oy 
share to pay taxes. And when FE 
got done with the walk he might t 
pail and see if there wasn’t a me 
berries ripe enough for supper, 
might just as well drive the cow de 
he was up that way too. 

These pretexts sufficed for a lor 
afternoon of absence from Unel 
bedside, where, according to Mr. 
his presence might put a spoke in { 
of the getting-round process. W; 
supper in a friendly coolness ope 
elm shadow, Elmer was disturbe 
approach of Mr. Massey in the fle 
he observed, as he moved to the 
wall to meet the caller, in Sunday 

“Drivin’ up town,” said Mr, 
winding the reins about the w 
“Thought I’d stop in an’ see Bix} 
ute, long as I was goin’ right by 
body’d ought to tell him ——” 

“Sh-h!””? said Elmer. “Le 
you'll wake him up. He’s bee 
most all day, an’ Mis’ Shaw wan 
git a good nap before supper, T’] 
you stopped.” 


all the way round him, he mi 
spoke into the wheel after all. Mi 
was dangerous; he had studied t] 
ters too deeply. x 

“Shucks!”” Mr. Massey w 
pointed. “Started early, just ap 
He glanced at the kitchen door a), 
saw his nostrils widen and twitch. | 
I tell you? Fryin’ chicken for 
You leave it to them women to gi 
sick man every time! Layin’ the 
his back! Chicken!”’ 4 

“Sody biscuits an’ gravy,” sail 

“Didn’t I tell you?”? Mr. M 
with bitterness. ‘‘Bet they feed lk 
apple jelly |i 

“Quince,” said Elmer. 
week. There’s a tree ’t’ 
the ice house.” FI 
“Might have knowed =! 


” 


Massey. “TI got a first-rate no 
wake him up. He’d ought to havi 
anyhow. Quince jelly—a man ’t} 
hardly a finger to help himself!”’) 

“ Mis’ Shaw wouldn’t like it,” sil 
hastily. ‘I'll tell him you was ke 
he wakes up, and you could stor 
other time when you ain’t too bu 

“T could do that, I guess.” M 
seemed to welcome the suggestic 
morrow’s Sunday—I could come / 
as well ’s not. Do it, too, by | 
on his back! Yes, sir, that’s 
You tell him I’ll be over first thi 
git done with my chores tomorro\ 

Relieved, Elmer watched the dit 
lift and hang behind the clackin™ 
Mr. Massey would come back | 
probably, but tomorrow seemed a 
off. 

Drawn by compelling perft 
moved back to the kitchen, ¥ 
Bessie’s knife regulated the f 
process of browning potatoes in 
Her eyes slanted at Elmer above 

“‘Didn’t I hear a rig just now 

Elmer explained that, as | 
Clem was asleep, Mr. Masse 
on up to town. Aunt Bessie’s 
a sound of contemptuous imp; 
expressive somehow than any 

“T declare I don’t know wh 
Hub Massey! Supper almost 
drives right by! There’s ti 
think ’t livin’ alone that way 
dled what little sense he wa 
Might think we put Paris 
vittles, the way he acts.” 

Elmer, reserving a better 
Mr. Massey’s intelligence, said 
was coming over again in t 
which tidings Aunt Bessie ee 
slightly mollified. She mentioned! 
ter with some heat at the table, ¢£ 
ward, when Mrs. Shaw was vie 
Clem his supper and Elmer he ec 
dish towel, she came back to it ail! 

“Wouldn’t surprise me a 
Hub Massey didn’t come tomorr¢ 
(Continued on Page 121) 
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ain’t got a scrap of patience left, 
> goes on!” f 

e’ll come all right,” said Elmer 
“You wait ’n’ see, Aunt 


aw returned with the tray and 
ic. Mrs, 


git it,” said Elmer sourly. “Not 
‘yu gag him first. Talk your ear 
1, an’ no sense to what he says 


‘to talk fast and steady any time 
tybody around to listen to him, 
way he does,” said Uncle Clem; 
ess he c’n talk sense, just the 
i gits listened to right.’”’ He 
More to listenin’ ’n most folks 
‘er. D’know but what it’s more 
': talkin’, when you come right 
t.’” He paused again. ‘‘Now 
', fr instance, she’s a first-rate 
eis. Yes, sir, first-rate. Guess 
y ody’d be apt to talk sense with 
” 


/Imer had recourse to the device 
permitting the customer to con- 
elf unaided. 

ought to be married though,” 
¢ Clem. “No sense to it, a first- 
tar like her goin’ to waste this 
ju might say.”” He meditated a 
‘es, sir, if peddlin’ don’t learn a 
tin’ else, it’ll learn him that—’t 
't meant to live alone.” 

ramped up at the sound of Mrs. 
aming steps. Maybe, if he kept 
wae, Mr. Massey might be too 
arow to put any spokes into the 


’ all ready, Elmer,” said Mrs. 
‘ou go get your bath now.” 

remembered that reference to 
\n connection with the resevoy. 
‘lowered over his contentment; 
', in a world liberally provided 
iming holes, bathing in a wooden 
1 the kitchen seemed a remark- 
i proceeding, almost a deliberate 
ithe Providence that had dug, 
“igreeably tempered those swim- 
Also, water so prodigally 


tiust be dipped out to fill the tub, 
mplete the folly of the perform- 
iid out of the tub again after the 
‘decided, however, not to argue 
{it present; he was at least pro- 
ie a chance to get out of Uncle 
Im, to let Mrs. Shaw do some 
t first-rate listening. 

sie warm lamp-lighted kitchen 
; a tub half full of hot water 
lis to the amiable stove; yellow 
Na rough towel lay on a chair. 
t, he was almost reconciled to 
business. Through the wall he 
€ Uncle Clem talking almost as 
diteady as if he had been Mr. 
She’d stay in there as 
mer sat in the tub. 

e ie to be deliberate about that 


a just arranged himself in the tub, 
pilose to his chin, when the voice 
i; here were approaching steps and 
tpened. Elmer stared, unbeliey- 

ed, at the shameless intrusion of 
i. She came straight toward him; 
ne yellow soap; she—she applied 
sly and unsparing, to Elmer’s 
2ars and hair, hearing his sput- 
sts unmoved and pitiless. The 
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mouth as he tried to talk. 
41 toweled, as to his head, he was 
hae? the bath unaided, to try 
ib aM of the harsh towel to rid 
8 of the persisting loathly flavor 
{\p, to confront the bitterness of 
¢ as he assumed the clean night- 
Mearried his clothes up the steep 
to the little bedroom in the L— 
ean had cyt ates friendly 
. g, so snug and protective 
«4 g and p 
wake, a new liking and respect 

ey in his outraged spirit. Re- 
Sound of Uncle Clem’s voice 
_ that woman was there, get- 
a first-rate listener, as 


into Elmer’s eyes and trickled. 


THE SATURDAY 


Uncle Clem himself had said. Elmer 
carried into uneasy dreams a cheering 
thought that Mr. Massey would be over in 
the morning with that spoke of his—yellow 
soap—womenfolks—crab-apple jelly! 
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VEN maple ice cream, Elmer reflected, 

had its darker aspects. You had to 
scramble up to the narrow head room of the 
ice house and delve in deep moist sawdust 
that got inside your shoes; you chopped 
with a broken-handled ax and pried with an 
old crowbar till your arms ached, and strug- 
gled up the path witha piece of ice, wrapped 
in a rag-carpet remnant, hugged against 
your breast and drooling wet sawdust all 
over you. You smashed this, after you’d 
rinsed it, mixed it with rock salt in the 
freezer tub and turned a squeaking crank 
till you were fit to drop. To be sure, there 
was a certain mitigating matter of the 
dasher afterward, but it had somehow lost 
its anticipated charm by then. 

Sunday, too—supposed to be a day of 
rest! Elmer contemplated the morning in 
resentful retrospect. Leave it to women- 
folks to make work for you, Sunday or no 
Sunday, if they couldn’t find it any other 
way—always wanting you to bring in a 
pail of water or another armful of wood or 
go feed the chickens or carry a heavy bucket 
down to the pig trough. 

Not much like the Sundays on the road, 
when he and Uncle Clem camped out some- 
where and took it decently easy all day 
long. No, sir! 

He was glad that Mrs. Shaw had gone to 
church, even though it meant that Elmer 
had curried a horse and hitched him to the 
shiny black buggy. As long as she wasn’t 
in there listening to Uncle Clem 

“See here, Elmer, long as you ain’t got 
nothin’ else to do, why n’t you go over to 
Hub Massey’s an’ see if he ain’t comin’ to 
see your uncle? It’s most eleven, right 
now.” 

Aunt Bessie offered the suggestion in the 
tone of one conferring a boon. She had 
employed the same provocatively cheerful 
manner in earlier references to wood and 
water, as if the discovery of something else 
for Elmer to do were a particularly happy 
inspiration on her part of which he would 
exceedingly rejoice to hear. 

“Oh, he’ll be here all right,’ he said 
sulkily. ‘‘He said he would, sure.” 

“What Hub Massey says don’t mean a 
thing. Don’t know his own mind two min- 
utes on end.” Aunt Bessie spoke with the 
effect of impatience with which, always, she 
discussed Mr. Massey. ‘“‘Be just like him 
to say he’d come and then never do it! 
You run over there 

“Aw, he’ll come!’’? Elmer scowled. 
“He’s got a special reason.”’ 

It proved impracticable to withhold more 
specific information from Aunt Bessie. 
Womenfolks, Elmer reflected bitterly, 
never let up on you when they started 
pumping. He took a sort of pleasure, any- 
way, in telling her Mr. Massey’s special 
purpose, at the last of it. Needn’t think, 
just because a man was flat on his back, 
that they could get round him without a 
struggle. 

“Got a notion ’t Mis’ Shaw an’ Uncle 
Clem might git married,’’ he told her. 
‘Comin’ over to try an’ stop it.” . 

Aunt Bessie regarded Elmer, the backs of 
her plump hands supported by her hips. 

“Elmer Clinton! Whatever in the world 
put a notion like that into your head? Of 
all things! I declare I never ei 

“Said so,’”’ said Elmer doggedly. “You 
just wait and see!” 

Aunt Bessie reflected visibly. She pressed 
her lips firmly together and opened them 
with decision. 

“You go straight over there and tell him 
your uncle wants him,’”’ she commanded. 
“The idea of making up such a story, just 
to save yourself a mite of a walk! I’m sur- 
prised at you, Elmer!” 

Elmer protested uselessly. Under un- 
shaken conviction of falsehood, he scuffed 
his feet through the dust of the road, his 
sense of grievance by no means lessened at 
the sight of Mr. Massey, again in Sunday 
attire, approaching him across the clover 
field. There was even an added injury in 
Mr. Massey’s cheerfulness. 

““Made me come over after you,” said 
Elmer in response to inquiry. ‘Told her 
there wasn’t no sense to it.” 

He kicked savagely at the dust, and Mr. 
Massey, moving away from the rising puff, 
cautioned him in the matter. 

‘Got on my good clothes,” he said. “No 
need to go an’ kick dust all over ’em.” 


EVENING POST 


“Always makin’ extra work f’r you!” 
Elmer held to his own sequence of thought. 
“Just make it up out of their heads, women 
do. Sunday, too!” 

Mr. Massey clicked his tongue against 
his teeth. 

“Now that just shows you ain’t made no 
real study of it, Elmer, ’r you wouldn’t go 
sayin’ that. If there’s one thing ’t a woman’s 
real good at it lays right there. Yes, sir, you 
take a man fixed the way I am and a good 
two-handed sort of woman ’d come mighty 
clost to savin’ me the hull cost of her keep, 
just doin’ the house chores so’s I could have 
my time clear f’r workin’ the land. You 
ain’t got no notion how long it takes me 
just doin’ my cookin’. Many’s the time 
I’ve figured out ’t I’d save good money if I 
had a woman l:eepin’ house f’r me.” 

Elmer was not interested. He withdrew 
his attention as they walked back to Mrs. 
Shaw’s, aware only that Mr. Massey con- 
tinued to talk. He led the way into Uncle 
Clem’s room by the front door, thus avoid- 
ing an encounter with Aunt Bessie, who 
would certainly have thought of another 
chore by now. Uncle Clem made his visitor 
warmly welcome. 

“Been kind of hopin’ you’d come over,” 
he said. ‘Git sort of lonesome without a 
man to talk to. Course Mis’ Shaw and 
Mis’ Gilbreth been mighty good to me, but 
it ain’t the same thing. Guess a man 
listens better somehow.” 

Mr. Massey leaned forward on his rush- 
bottomed chair. 

“Now that just shows you ain’t made no 
real study of it, Bixby, ’r you’d know 
better ’n to say a thing like that! If 
there’s one thing ’t a woman’s good at, it 
lays right there! Yes, sir, listenin’s their 
strongest holt, if you git right down to it. 
You take a man an’ he’s always tryin’ to 
interrup’ you with some notion of his 
own, ’stead of givin’ you a fair chance to 
say your say clean out. You take me, f’r 
instance, an’ I got to go round talkin’ to 
hosses an’ myself. Yes, sir, when you look 
at it right, you’re lucky, Bixby—nothin’ to 
do only lay flat on your back an’ talk, an’ a 
couple ’f women right handy, all the time, 
to listen.” 

““Somethin’ in that, sure enough,” said 
Uncle Clem. ‘‘D’know as I ever looked at 
it jest that way.’’ He sniffed. ‘Seems 
like I smelled chicken fryin’ again. Goin’ 
to have it f’r dinner, Elmer, d’you know?”’ 

“Ought to.” Elmer spoke glumly. 
“Been pickin’ wet pinfeathers till my 
fingers ’re about wore off.” 

Uncle Clem shook his head. 

“Don’t seem ’s if I could relish it some- 
how. Right funny thing, Hub, the way 
women can’t never git tired ’f chicken an’ 
such fixin’s, when it’d be a sight easier to 
hey good plain cookin’ instead. Seems 
"sj CD yom 

It appeared that this matter, too, had 
been the object of a special study on Mr. 
Massey’s part. Aunt Bessie’s falsely 
affectionate call of ‘‘El-mer-r-r!’’ inter- 
rupted a fluent discourse on the relative 
values, gustatory and nutritive, of chicken 
and, say, salt pork or bread and milk. 

Informed, without surprise, that Aunt 
Bessie needed two-three sticks of wood and 
that, as long as he was here, he might ’s 
well bring in a fresh pail of water, he per- 
formed these tasks in a profound dis- 
couragement. The way Mr. Massey was 
going on in there you might think that 
instead of hindering the conspiracy against 
Uncle Clem, he’d come over here on 
purpose to help! Elmer faced a sense of 
beleaguered helplessness; Uncle Clem in 
there, laying flat on his back, and every- 
body, even Mr. Massey 

A dark suspicion of treachery and col- 
lusion grew upon him during dinner. Mrs. 
Shaw, home from church in her stiff black 
silk, had prevailed upon Mr. Massey to 
share this meal. Surveying her placid and 
amiable countenance across the table, 
Elmer was obliged to feign agreement with 
Mr. Massey’s repeated felicitations on the 
good fortune that had marooned him here. 
Remembering the inexorable clutch on the 
back of his neck, the feel and smell and 
taste of that yellow soap, Elmer marveled 
at the hypocrisy which enabled Mrs. Shaw 
to accept these praises as just and merited. 

Mrs. Shaw seemed contented to listen, 
as if in proof of Mr. Massey’s views in this 
respect; but Aunt Bessie talked quite a 
lot. The chicken and fixings handicapped 
Mr. Massey severely in the matter of con- 
versation and gave Aunt Bessie a good 
many chances. Elmer’s appetite failed as 
he gave ear to her. She didn’t even bother 
to conceal what she was driving at, he 
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thought—always talking about what a 
pleasure it was for her and Libby to have 
Uncle Clem in the house and how sorry 
they’d be when he was gone and what a 
nice, refined, cultivated man he was and 
such an interesting talker, too, and how 
nice it was to have Elmer around and what 
a help he’d been. 

Elmer could hardly eat his fourth helping 
of the maple ice cream. He slid out of his 
chair and went into Uncle Clem’s room. 
Uncle Clem’s eyes were shut, but his lips 
moved and Elmer caught familiar words. 

“Le’s see. I’ll say, ‘Seems funny the 
way a lady takes on about a mite of dust 
under a bed ——’”’ The eyes opened. Uncle 
Clem regarded Elmer with a funny, slant- 
ing look. ‘‘Hub ain’t gone, is he?” 

Elmer canted his head toward the kitchen. 

“Don’t sound like it, does it?”’ 

In spite of distance and intervening 
walls, Mr. Massey’s voice was heard to 
declare that he hadn’t et no such dinner 
in he didn’t know how long. Uncle Clem 
twitched at Elmer’s sleeve. 

“You git him back in here soon’s he’s 
done eatin’, he whispered. “I been 
studyin’ over some—some more ways to 
listen.” 

Iv 

MILD regret seemed to deepen Elmer’s 

pleasure in a number of long-familiar 
things—in the mysterious way you could 
feel, through the tight reins, the eagerness 
of the rested horses, for instance; in the 
smoothness of the newly dragged road 
across the rain-washed flats, the far-away 
smell of autumn that only reminded you of 
the six good weeks that still protected you 
from school; in the presence of Uncle Clem 
on the seat of the van, bleached and weak 
and shaky, to be sure, but still, as Mr. 
Massey had put it, alive and single. 

Under such conditions you could almost 
enjoy being a little sorry and homesick; 
you could look back without rancor on 
Saturday nights and yellow soap, on wood 
boxes and water pails, and remember such 
compensations as—as sponge cake swim- 
ming in a bowl of whipped cream, as crab- 
apple jelly on piping-hot raised biscuits, as 
platters of broiled chicken. Elmer thought 
happily of the snack under the seat; he’d 
seen Aunt Bessie put a chicken into the 
shoe box. 

As long as everything had turned out 
right, after all, you could afford to be just 
a lee-tle mite sorry that it couldn’t have 
turned out wrong, too, the way you put 
your foot out of bed on a cold night so 
you’d enjoy the warmth more when you 
pulled it back. 

“Mighty nice lady, Mis’ Shaw,” he said. 
“So’s Aunt Bessie. Kind of hated to leave, 

did.” 


“So’d I,” admitted Uncle Clem. “Stayed 
another week, I would, if I’d felt we could 
afford it, after bein’ laid up so long, with 
doctor’s bills and board to pay and no 
chance to make a dollar.” 

“Made plenty,’’ objected Elmer, “if 
you’d charged Mis’ Shaw reg’lar prices on 
all we been sellin’ her this last week.’’ He 
sighed. “‘Cert’nly supprised me the way she 
cut loose and bought, soon as she got 
started. Didn’t figure we’d sell her a 
thing—not after the way she’d set there 
and leave you talk her ear off and never 
even git int’rested. An’ all at once ” 

“Things was different,’’ said Uncle Clem. 
“Tell you, Elmer, there ain’t nothin’ so 
good f’r the peddlin’ business ’s marryin’ an’ 
givin’ in marriage, as you might say. 
Noticed it ever sense I been on the road. 
Ain’t hardly wuth while to stop to a house 
without there’s married folks in it. Seems 
’s if a woman never needed nothin’ unless 
she’s got a husband, to start off with. Same 
way with a man. No, sir, guess a peddler 
wouldn’t hardly make horse feed in 
heaven.”’ He nodded. ‘“‘Couldn’t hev sold 
Mis’ Shaw a thing, this trip ’r any other, if 
I hadn’t made out to git Hub Massey into 
the notion ’t he wanted to marry her. 
Sight more to the peddlin’ business ’n jest 
sellin’ goods, Elmer.” 

Elmer twisted in the seat. 

“You mean to say you done it—on 
puppose? You mean to tell me you talked 
Mr. Massey into Pe 

Uncle Clem shook his head. 

“Don’t guess anybody could talk Hub 
Massey into anythin’—he don’t give you 
no chance.” He grinned slowly. ‘Had 
to listen him into it, Elmer.’’ The grin 
warmed to his thin chuckle. “Time we 
come back, next summer, wouldn’t wonder 
if he was kind of different. That there 
Mis’ Shaw she’s got it down to a sci’nce— 
listenin’. Made a study of it, she has!” 
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Radio’s Greatest Achievement 


The Remarkable ‘Brunswick Radiola Super-Heterodyr 


) fs the Brunswick Radiola, Brunswick pre- 
sents that which musical authorities, 
artists and critics join in acclaiming the most 
remarkable musical achievement of the day. 
For here is radio given a new quality of tonal 
beauty, clarity and musical, excellence. An 
instrument supremely and immeasurably in 
a field its own. 

Multiply your previous ideals of the miracle 
of radio; your former conceptions of the 
utmost in home entertainment—and even 
then will you scarcely have a fair picture of 
what this new instrument embodies. 

Combined in joint effort by the Radio Cor- 
poration of America, the leader in radio, with 
Brunswick, leader in musical reproduction, 
it embodies the best that men know in radio 
and in music. In nowise is it a makeshift 
(simply a radio receiver in a phonograph 
cabinet), but a scientifically combined unit, 


The Brunswick Radiola Super-Heterodyne 


Some remarkable features 


Requires no outside antenna—no ground 
wires. You can move it from room to 
room—plays wherever you place it. 


Amazing selectivity permitting you to 
“cut out’? what you don’t want to 
hear and pick out instantly what you 


| 
which one may purchase with positive assur- 


ance of, lasting satisfaction through the years, 
to come. } 
At a turn of a lever it is the most thrilling of 
all radios. At another turn it is the supreme 
in a phonograph to keep the recorded music 
of all time at your command. A phonograph, 
a radio in one. And each one, the superlative. 


Some models embody the Radiola Super-. 
Heterodyne. Others the Radiola Regenoflex. 
and the Radiola No. 3 and 3A. All emphasize 
the exquisite cabinet work and beauty of de- 
sign which characterize Brunswick instru- 
ments. 


Prices range from $190 upwards. A few of 
the more notable models are illustrated here. 
A complete showing may be seen at all 
Brunswick dealers. An opportunity of which 
you are urged to avail yourself now, so as to 
be sure of Christmas delivery. 


do. Consider what this means in big 
centers. 


Combines the superlative in radio with 
the superlative in phonographic re- 
production—a phonograph and a radio 
in one. 
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lhe Supreme in Phonographic 
| Repr oduction « The Brunswick Phonograph - 


TNHOSEN by virtually every noted concert period, console and de /uxe styles most happily 
4 and operatic artist of the New Hall of suited to Christmas giving. All embody the 
ame as best fitted to perpetuate the musical internationally acclaimed Brunswick Method 
‘iumphs of today to posterity, the Bruns- of Reproduction—an advancement obtainable 
‘ick Phonograph has come to be known as_ jn no other make of instrument. 

ae criterion of musical excellence by which Prices range from $45 to $775. An 


; é aoe instru- 
shonographic reproduction now is judged. 


a : ment of a style and finish to fit in with any 
itting gracefully into that well-ordered decorative motif—and at prices to meet the 


cheme of life, which admits only of that restrictions of even the most limited purse. 
‘hich is admittedly above question, it be- 


yeaks eloquently the understanding and ap- LIBERAL TERMS OF PAYMENT 
Teciation of good music which marks the Your Brunswick dealer will gladly arrange 
ome of culture the world over. terms of payment to meet your requirements 


ictured here are but a few of the 24 notable on any Brunswick instrument you may select. 
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OVERLAND 


Spring steel 
body, ball bear- 
ing wheels, 
hardwood 
handle— 
$5.35 


HE popular Skeeboggan on wheels. 
Fleet as the wind! Folds flat for 
carrying. Of same high quality as 
all Overland vehicles. At all good stores, 
or shipped from Harvard, Ill., Albany, 
N. Y., or Minneapolis at price shown. 


(” Coaster 28 in., $8.10 34 in., $10.50 
Wagons 32 in., $9.60 38 in.,$11.70 
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OVERLAND 


Lock washers keep Overlands tight and 
strong. Exclusive Takapart wheels permit 
changing oversize tires at home. All hard- 
wood parts furniture finished; metal parts 
protected by baked-on enamel. 


OVERLAND JR. 
No. 1048 _ 
19 in., $3.70 
24in., 4.90 
28 in., 5.65 
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le 10 in. Wheel, $5.35 
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8 in. Wheel, $4.60 
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) $3.55 
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PLAY CAR 
No. 1091 

1 Year, $3.40 

2 Years, 4.00 

3 Years, 4.75 


PEDAL CAR 
No. 1047 

4 Years, $5.80 

5 Years, 6.70 


SKEEBOGGANING! 


Three thrills in one! 
Surf board, ski and 
toboggan combined. 
Folds flat, easily car- 
riedin bus 
or car. 


Spring steel 
body, orange 
enamel, green 
trimmed, a 
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Folders in lifelike colors sent on request. 


Carry the most popular wheel 
goods line. Write today for 
full descriptions and prices. 
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THIS LITERARY BUSINESS 


when they are done asserting they are art- 
ists, and from living lives so free that, if 
freedom counts, and temperament counts, 
they are the supreme artists of the ages. 

Whether literature is an art depends, 
I am quite sure, upon what school of litera- 
ture you belong to—for there are schools. 
Whether literature is a creative art de- 
pends upon the same thing. First, let us 
examine the Ultra-Modern, or Realist 
School. It employs the nasty-little-boy 
method and is very effective in a publicity 
way. This school refuses plot and declares 
that it mirrors life meticulously. We may 
safely admit the meticulousness, but it 
would seem the quicksilver has cracked off 
the back of the mirror. This school enjoys 
a wide reputation, especially among sup- 
pressed spinsters who have never seen such 
words used before, and a species of fame 
adheres to authors who are addicted to it. 
The basis of this school is that you must 
not conceal the plumbing. When I was a 
very little boy another little boy discovered 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary as a re- 
pository of life. It contained words! These 
words were defined with exactness and 
clarity. Word spread rapidly through the 
school that the dictionary was a nasty 
book, and for a time it enjoyed an unprece- 
dented vogue. Our authors of this school 
are, apparently, those same nasty little 
boys grown up, but now, instead of writing 
their knowledge of life—a little distorted 
by lack of adequate digestion perhaps—on 
the back fence of the schoolhouse, they 
print it in novels. 


Love of the Unpleasant 


These gentlemen and ladies write of life 
as it is, they tell us, eliminating impossible 
romance, impossible decencies, impossible 
humanity, impossible human gratitudes 
and sacrifices and affections, impossible 
happy endings. They report. They de- 
scribe odors but never perfumes. On their 
own evidence they do no imaginative creat- 
ing, but set down in cold type life as it 
actually is lived by their neighbors. One is 
moved to pause and wonder at their selec- 
tion of a neighborhood. The gentleman 
who lives next door murders his wife, who 
is fat and unpleasant, because their child 
had stomach trouble in the night—meticu- 
lously described stomach trouble—and de- 
manded that he arise and participate in 
tidying up the room. This is rather a com- 
mon practice among husbands. It is a 
sample of realistic plot. Insanity is lav- 
ishly used, but not to the same extent as 
perversions. These authors will walk past 
the most beautiful sunset, to describe, drop- 
ping in now and then one of those diction- 
ary words, the back yard adjoining the 
pigsty. 

I have lived a number of years in this 
world and have studied in my nearsighted 
way the goings and comings of the people 
around me, but I have not been able to 
observe clearly nor understand what I have 
observed. For instance, I have not seen 
how commonplace and habitual a thing 
it is for fathers to lead out their eight-year- 
old daughters, preferably behind the barn, 
and cut their throats because they see evi- 
dences in the child that she will grow up 
to have a wen behind her ear just like 
mother’s. In this novel the wen is the 
plot. It is the wen which so works upon 
the life of the hero that his poise is de- 
stroyed, his life made horrible by day and 
night, and which, in the end, gets him 
executed with minute descriptions. I have 
never observed this phenomenon, though, 
since my attention has been called to its 
persistent, everyday occurrence, I have 
looked for it. 

This may be art, but it is not creative 
art, on the authority of its authors them- 
selves. They merely set down what they 
see. But I am wrong; they do create, in 
the sense that an egg which has passed 
into senility creates when it is flung against 
a wall. Authors of this school are hailed as 
men of genius, men of sincerity, men who 
contribute something vital and fine to the 
world. If any reader desires to become an 
author offhand, I would advise selecting 
this school as the easiest road. It requires 
no imagination, no knowledge of grammar, 
no appreciation of character drawing or of 
plot structure. All it demands is eau de 
Cologne and the vocabulary of a boy of 
ten whose parents have neglected to over- 
see his associates. Anybody can do it. 
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I could do it if I wanted to, and become 
famous. 

Then we have the No Plot—No Verb 
School. This is generally biographical. You 
select the most uninteresting person you 
can think of and write her life, or his life, in 
a series of episodes. You may take a half- 
witted elevator conductor or a scrubwoman 
and do three hundred pages about him or 
her, being careful to use no verbs. This is 
style. I think it is the illegitimate daughter 
of free verse. If you like things jerky this 
will be your favorite school, for reading it 
is like running your finger down a wash- 
board. It goes like this: ‘“‘The ocher river. 
The greasy planks at his feet. The throb- 
bing and twisting of his distorted brain. 
Darkness and sex beating upon his dis- 
torted brain. Sex. Ah. . . . A woman’s 
footfall. A slinking, shawl-hooded figure 
with splay feet. His brain—his brain, al- 
ways throbbing. A woman’s hooded figure. 
A shriek. A shawl carried by the ocher 
flood. A huddled, flabby woman’s body 
with grease on the skirt. Glang, Glang, 
Glang. The patrol wagon. . . . is- 
torted brain throbbing in the patrol 
wagon. .”’ And there you are. Not 
a real verb from beginning to end. No 
bother about moods and tenses. Another 
chapter would be how in his hunger the 
hero stole the lame child’s parrot and ate it 
while the parrot screamed verbless sen- 
tences. And so on. 

This school is a bit more difficult than 
the first, because you have to remember 
not to use verbs. A verb is apt to sneak in. 
But critics are very fond of it, and if you 
do novels of this kind you will never be 


accused of selling your soul to the popular - 


magazines. 

These are the dominant schools of the 
day and their output is acclaimed as art, 
but they do not enjoy the wide popularity 
given to the Disguised Sex, or Veiled Por- 
nographic School. Books of this school any 
child may read, and father may fetch them 
home to make pleasant the evening under 
the reading lamp. Always they point a 
moral. The method is this: You select 
all the incidents going to make up a frankly 
naughty book, and then you add twenty- 
five per cent of flagrant detail, so that in 
the end you have chapters which remind 
one of those paper pamphlets circulated 
by train boys some twenty-five years ago— 
against the law—which left no detail to the 
imagination; that is the first state. You 
put it all in. When you have done your all 
to betray the last private preference of 
your character you sprinkle the whole with 
side remarks to the effect that this is very 
wicked and that the wages of sin is death. 
You bear down on the iniquity of it so no 
reader can possibly be in error as to your 
views of such goings on. Then, in the end, 
instead of having them live happily ever 
after—as most wicked people do because 
they know how to enjoy themselves—you 
bring them to a painful and uplifting end, 
repentant and self-accusing. This is a grand 
school for getting the money, but one may 
doubt if it is art. It is rather too didactic. 
It savors of the textbook, or at least of 
Havelock Ellis. 


The Nosey School of Fiction 


After this we reach the Exhausted Au- 
thor School. This is admitted by many to 
produce one of our highest forms of literary 
art. Its method is to write a good or bad 
story until you are worn out. It may be 
better to do it in a single sitting, be- 
cause prolonged work makes for exhaustion. 
When you are so done out you can’t strike 
another typewriter key, you just stop, and 
that is all. Wherever you happen to be in 
your story, you quit, and leave the poor 
characters to hang there forever, dangling 
without a thing to stand on. These are 
the books to which our critics refer when 
they say, ‘‘ Mr. So-and-So had the courage 
to end his book flawlessly; an artistic end- 
ing.” As a matter of fact, Mr. So-and-So 
was blessed with short wind or had failed 
to go into training for the longer distance. 

Next we arrive at the Fly Speck or Nosey 
School. The plot in a novel of this kind is to 
count the number of finger marks the hero 
leaves on the guest towel, the number of 
pickets off the fence, exactly how the hus- 
band snored and perspired, and the mi- 
nutest thoughts his wife entertained while 
she sat up in curl papers and watched him 
with disgust and wondered what it was 


about vice that made it attr 
why people went in for it. This 
be called the Primitive Husbay 
Unresponsive Wife School. The 
Arthur William Brown says, ne: 
dies wondering. But Nosey is 
best name for it. Intimate detai 
less thousands are enthralled to 
the wife looks with one stocking o 
on her knee. This school takes h 
place. 

The idea is to be different- 
something new in the making o 
to discard all the old ideas, goo 
indifferent, and to do somethi 
did ten years ago. You don’t 
chapters. Sometimes you will ¢ 
five thousand words without , 
any kind, and sometimes you y 
your paragraphs like verses in 
and sometimes you will have ch 
you will break them up into 

As I say, these are the most ¢ 
and admired of the schools. Y 
that I have not mentioned the 
goes along and tells an interesti 
a straightforward way about. 
people. I have not mentio: 
which can be read with enjo: 
which you lay down with re 
are not worth discussing. Book 
Doone, for instance, and Vanit 
The Mayor of Casterbridge! 
books are tainted with somethi! 
admired by all the other arts, bi 
out of the yard by literature, ' 
agination. ’ 


The Novels of Other i 


Twenty-odd years ago we | 
selves up with a great mass of 1: 
tion. For instance, we believe) 
purpose of a novel, a work of fie} 
entertain. It was written to gi} 
to people, to tell them a story Wi 
make them forget for a time thd 
take them out of themselves, ai 
live an hour in a world of imagiii 
were taught that that was a 
admirable thing to do. We bé 
a good style made reading ea! 
difficult. We knew that the 
spectable people in the world 
people. We knew there was h 
cowardice, love and hate. Wew 
up on logic, and thought that ap 
properly constructed, must be | 
house, foundation first and | 
story superimposed upon the fir} 
an idea that there were things ¢ 
ing about and things not wok 
about. In this respect we seem) 
lected very badly. We thougll 
that imagination was the onéd 
world can never get along wit) 
imagination was the basis of er 
endeavor. We admitted squ 
and abnormalities, but we did 
they were universal, or, inde 
Sex was as indispensable to uss 
psychopathic schools, and we | 
human nature and tried to er 
ters as real as Tess. There was) 
and there were pigpens, but | 
knew how to use them—or so @ 
in our blindness. We had an { 
worth while to write about } 
beings, not creatures out of a 
and, as I say, our object vs 
pleasure, to tell the truth, tore 
and to do as good and work 
as our limitations permitted. 
utterly benighted as to belie 
Deland’s Iron Woman was 4 
and we even tried to inject h 
stories at times—because it 
that people did and said 
They don’t—they just lie ar 
to use naughty words out of the 
We tried to bring our novels 
conclusion and to finish our stile 


such an ending was art. W 
description we did it because 
tion played some part in our sti 
merely because it was one mort 
detail. Oh, we were decidedly 
wrong foot. 2s 

Because of this, because 
of my notions of what go 
and what it is not, I am u 
literature is an art. It 
somebody took it and did son 
and only God in His infinite wié 
what it is today. m| 
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Give “Her” a ROYAL for Christmas | 


OYAL is the gift that will bring joy and happiness 365 days in every 

year for many years to come. It is the perfect gift for a woman— 

a constant reminder of your thoughtful interest and a permanent testimony 
to your good judgment. 

Royal will bring happiness to the entire family, but it will benefit‘*Her” 
most of all, because of the countless hours and thousands of steps it saves 
and the clean, bright, sanitary home it makes. 

If you want to enjoy all the service and satisfaction that can be had from 
an electric cleaner you must have a Royal. Its scientifically designed nozzle 
and powerful suction “gets all the dirt by air alone”. 


Not only is Royal the most highly perfected rug cleaner, but also, with 
the aid of its attachments, it is indispensable for cleaning upholstered furni- 


ture, bedding, curtains, lamp shades, clothing, furs, closed cars, etc. 
Give**Her”’a Royal for Christmas and prove your wisdom and thoughtfulness. 


There is a Royal man near you who will gladly show you why Royal is 
the best Christmas gift. If you don’t know his name, write us. 


To investigate Royal before you buy is to insure against regrets. 


The P. A. Geier Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
eo El BOSTON NEW YORK 
H BUSINESS CHARACTER } Manufactured in Canada for Canadians by 


4 pleas i Continental Electrical Co., Ltd., Toronto 
E Association =. Also Manufacturers of Royal Vibrator, Royal Hair Cutter, 


Royal Drier, Royal Clothes Washer 


lectrity her sewing machine 
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for Christmas 


TARTLING! Nothing less. 
One motion of the hand places 
the Hamitton Beach Home Motor 
next to the hand wheel. Forever after, 
the old foot-power sewing machine is 
an effortless, self-operating electric. 


You can give no more pleasing pres- 
ent for Christmas. This amazingly 
simple motor takes the weary foot 
pedaling and back-ache out of sewing. 
Even those to whom doctors have for- 
bidden the drudgery of the treadle 
may now enjoy the pleasure and econ- 
omy of home sewing. 


No tools, screws, clamps, or belts 
areneeded. ‘The machineis absolutely 
unmarred. The wheel always starts 


$1 850° 


the right way, and never breaks a 
thread. Heavy materials, thick seams, 
many plies, just as easy to sew as the 
sheerest silks, any speed from a stitch 
at a time to 800 a minute, controlled 
by a light pressure of the toe on the 
speed pedal. And the cost for elec- 


tricity is less than one cent an hour. 


With its convenient attachments, 
the same motor is also an all ’round 
home helper. Makes a high-powered 
fan in hot weather, sharpens knives, 
polishes silver, mixes cake batter, 
whips cream, etc. Over a million 
Home Morors now in use. Abso- 
lutely guaranteed by Hamitron 
Beacu. 


at all good electrical, hardware, sewing machine, 
and department stores. Denver and West $19.00. 
Descriptive folder gladly sent on request 


Hamitton Beacu Mec. Co., ‘Racine, Wisconsin 


Mixes Cake Sharpens 


Hamilton Beach 


Polishes Fans 


Home Motor 


December 


TH LAST NIGHT 
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_ she had given. The lovers plighted their 
| troth, an act which in those days was con- 


sidered almost as binding as a marriage. 
The old duchess seems to have taken no 
care to safeguard the girl’s morals, except 
to take into custody every night the keys 
of her bedroom. But the lovers had no 
difficulty in finding a serving maid to steal 
them away again; and Derham came, ac- 
cording to Catherine’s own testimony at 
the time of her trial, ‘every night to her 
chamber, bearing strawberries, apples and 
wine and other things to make good cheer 
with, after my lady was gone to bed.” 

Discovery of this happy clandestine love 
affair was inevitable, and before long it 
came. Catherine was beaten by the irate 
eld lady, Derham dismissed to fight in Ire- 

and. 

This was the material of Casley’s first act. 

Hardly had the curtain risen when the 
author became aware that his interest in 
his own work had only slept. He had 
hardly heard the first word before he found 
that he cared more than he had ever cared 
before for this child of his brain. It seemed 
to him as unexpected as if he had never 
heard of it—to possess all the interest of an 
unknown work, and yet to be more his own 
than anything had ever been. He leaned 
over the railing, absorbed, unconscious. 
No one in the audience followed the action 
with an acuter sense of the unfolding of the 
drama. And when Gertrude, turning to 
him, murmured “‘ How could you say it was 
dull?”’ he asked himself whether he had 
actually ever thought so. When the act was 
over he rose to his feet. 

“Oh,” cried Gertrude, “‘are you going to 
leave me?” 

“Yes,” he replied, for he had early in life 
learned the extraordinary power of mono- 
syllables. 

“Of course,’ said Gertrude, “you are 
going behind the scenes to congratulate 
Cynthia Brooks.” 

He was not, but he did not answer. He 
was going to smoke a cigarette in the alley 
in order to get away from Gertrude. Ger- 
trude would not have believed him if he had 
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told her that his relations with Mi 
were so impersonal that he was ; 
sure that the leading lady had ey 
guished him from the head electri: 
it was on account of her enthusias 
play that Weyburn had produced 
was certainly on account of he 
vivid emotional performance that 
act had captured the audience— 
dentally the author. Casley’s } 
still beating just a little faster 
memory of her voice as she bade 
to her lover. 

Suddenly the stage door ope 
Weyburn’s brisk little figure eme 

“Well, Casley,”’ he said, “wha 
doing? Trying to pick up a little 
criticism?” 

“No,” said Casley. 

Like all experts in the monosy 
never gave offense with it—at lea; 
intentionally. 

“What did you think of Cyntl 

“TI thought,” answered Casley, 
would be impossible to be any 
every detail than she was.” | 

“T wish you’d come behind an. 
that,” said Weyburn, taking the p 
arm. “She was saying only yeste 
she had known authors who ba 
out, and authors who flattered | 


d 
| 


never before one who gave her 
whatsoever as to what he thoug 
performance.” 

Casley smiled. He was surpris! 
little annoyed to find that he was 


discovering that Miss Brooks hac! 
about his attitude at all. 

“T wish you’d tell her,” he ¢ 
“that I think she’s superb; but I 
behind just yet.” 

He never meant to go. After | 
left him he stood alone, smoking a| 
ing how he would never teach a} 
would offer his resignation at once 
at least as he could be reasonably; 
play was going to last. | 

He had not known how bitter], 
grown to hate his work until he sa’ 
bility of leaving it. 


~~ 


| 
ted back to his seat before the bell 
buzz in the lobby, and found 
.; just abandoning it. He felt a 
osity to know how Gertrude had 
| in luring the critic of the great 
}5 to the gallery, when it was well 
at he always spent the entr’acte 
on the sidewalk with the other 


yon knowing that Gertrude would 
she did it all for the sake of him 
lay, he refrained from questioning 
| almost immediately the curtain 


sond act took place at a banquet 
the bishop of Winchester. Here 
of her sovereign and future hus- 
- fell on the miniature beauty of 
» Howard. By this time Henry 
aded Anne Boleyn, had married 
Jane Seymour, and now was bit- 
/ry of Anne of Cleves, whose lack 
a charms had angered him from 
_ He appears to have fallen pas- 
jin love with Catherine almost at 
} 


't did not go well. The setting was 
as all Weyburn’s settings were; 
;mes of the bishop, the guests and 
/yers, the gold plate and the pro- 
(fruits and dishes made a fine spec- 
it now for the first time the king 
sf It had not been an easy part to 

ie physical appearance of Henry 
|) well known that it was necessary 
‘\ actor large and ruddy and vital. 
tion finally fell on Brayton Halley, 
¢who was not only experienced but 
sed the part perfectly—a great, 
suldered, red-haired man, with a 
“ing voice. As he strode on the 
fis short furred coat, all embroid- 

awels, his flat feathered hat on his 
; his thumb stuck in his belt, he 
| exactly like Holbein’s portrait of 
at the audience gave a cry of 


; 

dunately, however, Halley’s past 
¢in slapstick farce. He was a sound 
1. eager for the part, so that in re- 
limder a wise and firm director, he 
2 an excellent performance. But 
st night, whether it was the ex- 
1 of an audience rather above what 
sceustomed to or the subconscious 
9. past in which only a laugh was a 
sor, as he afterward asserted, his 
jonviction that the play needed 
uz, he began almost from the mo- 
s entrance to play Henry as if he 
omic father in a pantomime. The 
seemed to drive everything that 
ed in rehearsal out of his mind, 
the audience in a continual gale, 
he himself boasted afterward, 
ie than the author knew were 


second act this conduct did not 
much. Halley was out of scale 
W Miss Brooks into the shade, but 
Mt disastrous. In the third and 
owever, when tragedy, tor- 
on and death sentences were 
pegbs regular and almost con- 
the last thing to be desired. 
restled with Halley behind the 
t it was quite useless; a species 
s seemed to have seized upon him, 
the robust egotism and pig- 
iss of the great Henry himself. It 
ssible that the other actors should 
jffected. Just as round a dinner 
guest who shouts will raise every- 
We of voice, so on the stage, one 
overplays changes the key of 
ormance. Miss Brooks alone 
st the infection, and she was 
Wiped out of existence by 
© shouted and stamped and 
tly to the audience. when he 
been addressing members of 
even, the great Caldecott said 
, winked at the boxes; but 
radicted. 
be untrue, as even Casley 
ed, to attribute to Halley 
terest in the play as it went 
lf had destroyed each thread, 
that carried emotion by his 
for historical and psycho- 
e audience could not be 
e play as a love story after 
Derham, which took place 
. Nor could they feel any 
mpathy with Catherine, at 
lete identification of their 
th her, when they found 
e torture of Derham she was 
ned to know if he said any- 
minate her than in the fact 
fas enduring torture for her sake. 
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And worst of all, the play was incredibly 
long. It was almost half after twelve before 
the final curtain fell on a_half-empty 
house—fell on a recognized failure. 

There is a strange primitive humiliation 
in the failure of a play. No one enjoys the 
printed rejection slip with a returned man- 
uscript, but that is secret between the 
author and the editor. But a play is a pub- 
lic matter and demands an attitude toward 
the public. Casley felt no profound or soul- 
shaking emotion—only a wearied wonder 
that he should ever have imagined he could 
write a play, a state of mind which seemed 
to him to prove what he had long sus- 
pected—that he was entirely incapable of 
emotion. He exactly expressed his mental 
attitude when he said to Gertrude as they 
rose, for the exit of the audience was unde- 
layed by applause, “Well, Gertrude, we 
never need do that again.”’ 

Even Gertrude’s desire to say the kind 
thing paled before this situation, and they 
began to make their way downstairs in si- 
lence; in silence at least on their part. The 
audience, with that happy unconsciousness 
that authors exist, were making their com- 
ments freely and aloud: 

“Well, they say the first fifty years are 
the hardest.”’ 

“Well, I guess that’s a little too highbrow 
for me.” 

“That’s right, dearie, you save the old 
bean for your business.” 

““A magnificent production.” 

“Oh, you can count on Weyburn for 
that.” 

“A perfect performance of Cynthia’s.”’ 

“T liked the old fellar who did the king.” 

“You'd like to chop off a few wives’ 
heads yourself, eh?”’ 

“By the time I get to my fifth, I hope I’ll 
have learned my lesson.” 

At the foot of the stairs Weyburn’s sec- 
retary was waiting. 

“Could you be in Mr. Weyburn’s office 
tomorrow at eleven, Mr. Casley? We must 
think of a way of cutting out an hour.” 

“T know a way of cutting out four hours,” 
said Casley. 

“But that wouldn’t leave us any play,” 
said the secretary, who was no fool, but 
had found it safer to be absolutely literal. 

“Have we one?”’ said Casley. 

“Mr. Weyburn thinks so.” 

“T’ll be there—if I’m alive,”’ said Casley, 
and turning to Gertrude said he must get a 
taxi and he’d take her home. 

But Gertrude was obliged to explain that 
she had other plans. In the first entr’acte 
she had a word with Mr. Caldecott, and in 
fact promised to go out to supper with him, 
supposing that her cousin would be occu- 
pied with—she had been on the point of 
saying his triumphs, but changed it to his 
professional duties. She could not let it 
go, however, without some excuse, and she 
added: 

““The Sphere is so powerful, Benedict, I 
think perhaps his attitude might be more 
favorable if Those things do help, 
you know.” 

“Ah, Gertrude, be careful; nothing from 
a French farce, please,’’ said Casley. ‘‘ Re- 
member, I would rather fail than succeed 
on the grave of a cousin’s honor.” 

Gertrude, like most perfectly virtuous 
people, liked a joke of this sort, and was 
still smiling when she joined Caldecott in 
the lobby. She was thinking of a way of 
repeating it to him in what she described in 
her own mind as a perfectly nice way. 

Casley, left alone, took a last glance at 
the photographs on the easel— Halley posed 
like the great Holbein, Cynthia in her 
crown and queenly robes. 

“T’d like to have the photograph,’’ he 
thought, “‘if ——” 

Outside, the brilliant blue-white lights 
that had once spelled out the name of the 
play were turned out, the front of the the- 
ater was deserted and the street empty, al- 
though half a block away Broadway was 
still rolling along on wheels and crowding 
along on foot, as densely thronged as ever. 
Casley turned in the opposite direction, 
moving at-his usual long-legged gait. 

It was by no means the first time in his 
life that he had contemplated suicide; in 
fact, the idea was rarely absent from the 
undercurrent of his thoughts. Life for 
many years now had seemed to him boring 
at the best, tragic at the worst. He was 
entirely alone in the world, in the sense of 
having no nearer relations than Gertrude; 
and his cool, critical attitude toward life 
was inimical to intimacies. People came 
to him for advice, even for material help; 
but not for love. He was without love, 
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May Breath Free 


At your store 
Present coupon 


A Pure Breath 


Is simply good manners 


Millions have turned to this NEW way—scientific 
protection that you carry with you, always 


HERE is no question any more about bad breath. 
Years ago, it may have been unavoidable. Today, 
it’s judged unpardonable. 


Any person who has ever drawn away from another 
because of it knows just how repellant it is. 


Now you need not risk giving this offense. Millions 
are avoiding it in an amazing simple, mew way. 


What it is 


May Breath is an antiseptic mouth wash in tablet form; 
dainty little tablets that you carry with you. 


Cigar odors 
Quell them before 
you dance. 


Dissolve one in your mouth, that is all. Instantly your 
breath is purified, given the freshness of May-time. 


Not a mere perfume; for that simply cries out your 
effort at concealment. May Breath supplies constant pro- 
tection in the most convenient way. 


* * * * 


Bad breath comes from so many causes that scarcely 
one person in fifty escapes it at one time or another. 


In your home 
Be as careful as you 
are with friends. In- 
sure sweet breath. 


Stomach disorders may cause it, or food fermenting 
between the teeth. Certain foods and drinks are pecul- 
iarly apt to cause it. Smoking is a chief offender. 


Careful people today, the world over, practice breath 
purity as simply good manners. 


* * * * 


Carry May Breath with you. It’s in flat metal boxes 
that fit into your purse, or a pocket. 


Never risk close contact with others, never go to a 
dance or theatre without taking the precaution of a 
May Breath tablet. 


Spring odors 
One May Breath tab- 
let brings that added 
charm. 


Send the coupon and we will gladly send you a box 
free. Then you will know the good it brings. Tear out 
the coupon before you forget. 


GOOD FOR A 15c BOX 


Present this coupon to any druggist for a 15c box of 
May Breath free. He will charge to us. 

All leading druggists and most others now have 
May Breath. If your druggist fails you, send coupon 
to us. Only one box to a family. 

TO DRUGGISTS: These coupons will continue to 
appear. Redeem as per our offer, send to us as they 
accumulate, and we will pay you 15 cents each in cash. 


MAY BREATH COMPANY 
1104 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


May Breath now on sale in Canada Canadian Branch: 191 George St., Toronto 4, 15, 
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A Special Offer for a Single Week 


A Box of Sunshine Biscuits Specialties containing nine varieties. 
A Box of Sunshine Sugar Wafers containing seven varieties. 
A Box of Sunshine Animal Crackers. This is an extra gift 


package for the children. 


Once a year we make a special price on 
some of our assortments of Sunshine Biscuits 
so that you may become acquainted with varie- 
ties that are new to you. 

This year the bargain assortment consists of 
three boxes for 49 cents. 


The first is Sunshine Specialties Assortment 
including the very popular sweet biscuit — 
Hydrox—the chocolate biscuit with the vanilla 
cream filling. 


The second is Sunshine Sugar Wafers—seven 
different kinds. Each one will be your favorite 
as you taste them because you will find that 
the one you are eating is the one you like best. 

The third package is an extra gift this year. 
It is for the children. It’s a box of Sunshine 
Animal Crackers. 

All these for 49 cents for one week only 
during December. 

All Sunshine grocers will have them. 
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_ Sunshine Sugar Wafer Dainties 
Per-fet-to Tan-San 
Clover Leaves Lemon Cream Stix 
Brandywine Philopena 
ulti 


Sunshine Biscuits 
Specialties Assortment 
Hydrox Advocate Creams 
Citrus Creamel 
Orbit Tommy Tucker Matinee 
Chocolate Afternoon Tea 
Arrowroot 


Sunshine Animal Biscuits 


Most of us can remember how we used to 
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(Continued from Page 127) 
without ambition, without hope or fear, 
without any form of emotion, and he was 
enough of a psychologist to know that emo- 
tion must be the basis of life. Even the 
failure of his play, he thought with a sigh, 
had given him nothing but an added sense 
of weariness. If he killed himself tonight 
people would say it was over the disap- 
pointment of his failure. No one but 
oe would know how little he had hoped 
of it. 

Like all haughty reserved creatures, 
from Persian cats up—or down—Casley 
disliked ridicule; but on the whole he cared 
very little about the attitude of the world 
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he turned and walked directly back. Of 
course he might be too late, in which case 
he should let the whole thing go. He was 
not going to live through another day for 
anyone, but if she were still there 
“College Professor Suicide for Actress’ 
Love.” . . . No, that wasn’t right. 
Grimes would do something better with it 
than that. He smiled at the thought that it 
was really Grimes—Grimes, whom he so 
heartily disliked—who would be most 
pleased at his action. 

In the alley he passed two young men, 
who, with derby hats set well down to their 
ears and overcoats with collars cut well up 
to the back of their necks, were giving 
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Grimes, the publicity man, would be de- 
lighted. Casley disliked Grimes, who was 
always trying to get him to say and do 
things which were unnatural to him and, 
when he refused to do or say them, putting 
them in the papers anyhow. 

He had started to cross Fifth Avenue 
where the green light had just flared, when 
a new idea occurred to him—namely, that 
his death might be of real service to Miss 
Brooks, to whom he felt under certain obli- 
gations. He had, it was true, hardly ex- 
changed a dozen words with her; but 
watching her through rehearsals he had 
formed a high opinion of her. She was gen- 
erous and sincere, and was, or might be, a 
great artist. Heremembered that Weyburn 
had once said of her that all she needed to 
put her over was a great scandal. Wasn’t 
it possible, he thought, that his suicide 
might be turned to some account? The idea 
of offering her his death appealed to him as 
an excellent economy of effort. 

It was a long way back to the theater and 
he hated crosstown blocks; nevertheless, 


“Because Wilfred doesn’t know a good 
play when he seés one.” 

“Well, he put her on in the Green Girls, 
and that went big.” 

“That’s what I say—Cynthy can dance!” 

So little had he been behind the scenes 
that Casley actually supposed that there 
might be difficulty in his reaching Miss 
Brooks, and had been careful to feel in his 
waistcoat pocket to be sure he had a card 
which would establish his identity; but 
there was nothing to check his entrance 
except a steady outpouring of those who 
had been before him—the fathers and 
mothers, the country cousins, the past 
wives and present sweethearts of various 
members of the company. Bank presidents 
and poets and ladies of fashion all swept by 
as the author flattened himself against the 
wall in the narrow space inside the stage 
door, all talking and laughing and most of 
them condemning the play. 

Finally, in a pause in the procession, 
Casley managed to call across to the door 
man that he wanted to see Miss Brooks; 
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The maid said, ‘ Will you come in! 
Casley?’”’ He stepped in, the @ 
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came ‘to say?” And she turned her chin 
up and began stroking her throat with a 
new piece of cotton. 

“No,” said Casley; ‘‘no, it isn’t, al- 
though it seems to me more interesting 
than you apparently think it is. No, I 
came to say something to you which I can 
say only to an unusually sensible, clear- 
headed woman; also on the assumption 
that you will not interrupt me or attempt 
to dissuade me.” 

““Yes—to all of them,” said Cynthia. 

At this, Casley sat down and laid his hat 
on the floor, crossed first his legs and then 
his arms, and began in his slowest drawl: 

“Good! Then here is the situation: For 
reasons with which I need not trouble you 
and which, as a matter of fact, have very 
little to do with the failure of my play, I 
have decided not to live until tomorrow 
morning.” 

At this, Cynthia gave him a quick glance; 
but met by an icy stare from his cool gray 
eyes, she looked back into her mirror and 
almost succeeded in going on with her task. 
“T was crossing Fifth Avenue on my way 
home,” Casley continued, ‘‘when the idea 
suddenly occurred to me that my death 
might in some way be of service to you.” 
_ “To me?”’ exclaimed Miss Brooks. 

“No? Isn’t there anyone whose throat 
you’d like cut? For be assured that a per- 
son about to take his own life thinks lightly 
of other people’s. Or think how Millicent 
Mills’ whole success in the theater was 
built on that young Italian nobleman who 
so thoughtfully blew out his brains on her 
lawn. Though I have the disadvantage of 
being a mere Anglo-Saxon, and coming 
from rather plain ancestry, I rather fancied 
that there was something about my being 
a college professor which that objectionable 
young man who does your publicity for you 
might turn into what I believe he calls a 
stunt. I thought in return for the interest 
you have taken in my play, and for the 
wonderful performance you gave of it to- 
night, I ought at least to offer you the 
opportunity.” 

Cynthia had listened to him in silence, 
but with her eyes getting larger until they 
seemed to take up all the upper half of her 
face. It was an important part of her pro- 
fession to catch an idea, either from an 
author or a director, and she grasped Cas- 
ley’s now without asking a single question. 

“This is terrible!”’ she said. 

‘On the contrary,”’ replied her visitor, 
“it is almost entertaining. I am, of course, 
quite ignorant of such matters; but just to 
start your mind working, suppose I left a 
letter behind me saying that you had in- 
spired me with so violent a passion that life 
without you had become _ intolerable. 
Wouldn’t that be rather—er—advanta- 
geous?”’ 

“Tt wouldn’t be true,” said Cynthia, but 
try as she would she could not keep a 
faintly questioning tone out of her voice. 

“No, it wouldn’t,”’ Casley agreed; “‘but 
then truth seems to have but little to do 
with anything that our young friend— 
whom I dislike so much ——” 

He snapped his fingers and Cynthia sup- 
plied the name. 

“‘Grimes,”’ she said. 

“Mr. Grimes, of course—with anything 
Mr. Grimes prints. It isn’t true that you 
break broncos and shoot mountain lions; 
it isn’t true that you train marmosets; and 
yet I have seen all of these statements 
about you in the papers, accompanied by 
the most convincing photographs. His 
imagination seems to run to animals, and I 
am sure he would enjoy having you photo- 
graphed with the great Dane or the canary 
which I left you in my will.” 

“T can’t joke about your death,” said 
Cynthia, and two large tears which had 
been gathering in her eyes splashed down 
on the dressing table. ‘It’s just that ’m 
a little unstrung,”’ she exclaimed politely, 
for fear that he might find her emotion too 
personal. 

“My dear child, how charming of you!”’ 
said Casley. ‘“‘The only tears that will be 
shed are shed here before me—so much 
better than oceans shed after the event. 
But this is not tragic. I’m doing what I 
want to, as much as I can be said to want 
to do anything.” 

At this moment there was a knock at the 
door, and the maid came in again to say in 
a cold blank voice that Mr. Robertson was 
waiting in his car to take Miss Brooks to 
supper. 

“To supper?”’ said Cynthia, rather an- 
grily, as if she had never heard of the meal 
before. The maid merely nodded and be- 
gan to pick up the clothes which Cynthia 
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had flung upon the floor. “Now really, 
Maud, I can’t go to supper with him. Did 
I say I would?” 

“You certainly did,’’ replied Maud. | 

Remote in some ways as was Casley’s 
connection with the theater, he could not 
help absorbing a certain amount of the gos- 
sip of the day, and he knew that young 
Robertson, the son of a banking potentate, 
was offering Cynthia marriage as a last 
resort, quite against the wishes of his 
parents. 

“Well, I shan’t go,” said Cynthia. She 
took the pins out of the knob of hair on the 
top of her head and shook her head until 
her hair fell to her shoulders; then with a 
few quick motions she pinned it into an 
equally minute knot at the nape of her 
neck. ‘Tell him I’m exhausted—that I 
have a splitting headache. Tell him any- 
thing you like, Maud—oh, you might say I 
loved the orchids. They were orchids?’’ 

“They were gardenias,” said Maud, and 
left the room. 

““Maud’s wonderful,’ said Cynthia. 
‘‘She knows just who I want to see and who 
I don’t, and how to get rid of them without 
hurting their feelings. I couldn’t live 
without Maud.” 

“But you can live without young Rob- 
ertson?’’ said Casley in his drawl. 

‘Mercy, yes!” replied Cynthia; and she 
added in explanation, ‘“‘only his father was 
rather rude to me. But to go back 
to what we were talking about, there are 
some things I simply couldn’t do, and one 
of them is to profit in any way by your 
death. I couldn’t do that.” 

“Tt shows,” he said, ‘“what a generous 
woman you are since you have not asked for 
the head of Halley. It also shows how well 
prepared for death I am since I do not really 
hate him.” 

He stood up, and Cynthia gave a little 


cry. 

“Oh, don’t go! Oh, Mr. Casley, you are 
certain to write a great play some day! 
Don’t “ 

He held up his hand. 

“Tf you don’t feel you can use this situa- 
tion, Miss Brooks,” he said, “‘ you must let 
it alone.” And he picked up his hat and 
putting it on his head at its customary 
slight angle, he walked to the door. 

“T can use it—of course I can!” ex- 
claimed Cynthia feverishly. ‘Only you 
must give me a moment to think. If it 
wasn’t used right it would be a terrible 
boomerang. You must give me time.” 

“Only till dawn,” said Casley. ‘‘I really 
couldn’t give you any more than that.”’ 

They looked at each other, she from the 
dressing table and he from the door. 

“Would you mind terribly,” she said, 
“if I consulted Grimesy?” 

“I’m afraid I should,” replied Casley. 
“‘T object to Mr. Grimes being mixed up in 
any way with my private affairs. Besides, 
he seems to me a conscientious young man. 
I fear he would feel it his duty to circum- 
vent me,”’ 

“‘T don’t think so where a good story was 
involved,” said Cynthia. ‘I have never 
seen a trace of conscience where publicity 
was concerned,” 

Casley shook his head, but the request 
was so reasonable that he ultimately al- 
lowed himself to be persuaded. 

Grimes was reported by the door man to 
be in Mr. Weyburn’s office, and summoned 
thence, he presently appeared. He was a 
fat young man, but of a firm, polished fat. 
His expression varied very little, but he 
allowed his eyes to rove round and round, 
and even to dart from point to point, prov- 
ing that he was not a graven image. Thus, 
though the presence of the author in Cyn- 
thia’s dressing room surprised him, his only 
expression of that surprise was to move his 
eyes rapidly from one to the other, 

“Grimesy,”’ said Cynthia, with her crisp 
enunciation, and that tone of authority 


which makes actors listened to off as well as | 


on the stage, “‘ Mr. Casley has a friend who 
is going to commit suicide tonight, and has 
very kindly offered it to us as a publicity 
story.” 

Instead of darting his eyes, Mr. Grimes 
now rolled them. 

“Millicent Mills stuff,’’ he observed. 

“Except this isn’t a prince,” said Cyn- 
thia; and then detecting in her sentence a 
hint of discourtesy to the professor, she 
added sweetly, ‘‘Not that that matters.” 

“T should say it did matter,” replied 
Grimes ruthlessly. ‘‘A lot better if it were 
a prince.” 

“T’m afraid we can’t make it a prince at 
this late date,” said Casley. “And if a 
strictly middle-class suicide is of no use ——” 
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“Of course it’s of use,” said Grimes, 
“Just about the best thing ever happened 
to you, Cynthia—that’s what it is. Ab- 
solutely!”’ 

Casley examined Grimes as if he had 
been some ancient palimpsest. 

“Develop that idea, Mr. Grimes,” he 
said. ‘‘Why will it be so useful to Miss 
Brooks?” 

Mr. Grimes was not one of these people 
who speak about their specialty without a 
reasoned background. He answered flu- 
ently and at once: 

“The American public loves a pure ac- 
tress—someone they might, if they had the 
chance, bring right into their own homes, 
introduce to their mother and ask to sit 
down beside the stove. Well, what pub- 
licity can you get for a type like that? 
None! All right when she has attained 
publicity—Mary Pickford, the American 
sweetheart. But to get ’em there—there’s 
the problem, Publicity without scandal— 
that’s the American publicity man’s diffi- 
culty. In Europe, they tell me, it’s different. 
They like scandals. Here, too, for certain 
types, but not Miss Brooks’ type—not the 
best type. Jewel robberies, aeroplane 
trips, queer pets—that’s all I’ve been able 
to hit on. But this idea of yours seems to 
me valuable. Suicide—suicide on account 
of rejected love! It must be made clear, 
you know, that it was rejected from the 
start. She was cold to him, but not hard.” 
He turned to Cynthia. ‘‘ You get that dis- 
tinction, Cynthia. You didn’t mean to hurt 
him; you were just too pure and good ——” 

“For human nature’s daily food,” said 
Casley. 

Grimes shook his large round head. 

“YT wouldn’t use the word ‘food,’ he 
said. ‘‘Your friend is not a married man, I 
hope.”’ He was reassured on this point and 
fell into profound thought. He came out of 
his reverie shaking his head. “Swell, it 
would be swell,”” he murmured; “but I 
don’t dare touch it.” 

“You have a prejudice against suicide?” 
inquired Casley. 

Grimes dismissed this idea with a gesture. 

“Everyone knows their own business 
best,”’ he said. ‘No, it’s not that. But 
what guaranty have I that he’ll doit? He 
might change his mind after the papers with 


| the story in it went to press. I couldn’t let 


Miss Brooks into anything of that kind. 
That would make us ridiculous. I don’t 
dare touch it, unless’’—he looked at Cas- 
ley—‘“‘unless it’s you yourself.” 

“Tam very much flattered, Mr. Grimes,’”’ 
said Casley, ‘‘at your confidence in my 
integrity.” 

““Yes,’’ said Grimes, ‘“‘you strike me as a 
feller that would mean what he said— 
neither more nor less.’’ Casley bowed; he 
was not. really flattered—no one is—at 
being complimented on the possession of a 
virtue which he knew he possessed. 

Without the awkwardness of a positive 
avowal, they fell to discussing the form 
which the suicide note should take. This 
was not easy. Every form which Casley 
suggested Grimes rejected as too cold. 

“You must get some emotion into it,” he 
said; “it isn’t like serving notice on your 
landlady that you’re going to move. You 
must make the world feel that you’re bid- 
ding good-by to the great passion of your 
life because you yourself recognize that 
she’s out of your class.” 

“Oh, Grimesy!’’ said Cynthia, a little 
shocked at the mere idea. 

“Sure,” the relentless young man went 
on; ‘‘out of his class.’ 

“Farewell, thou art too dear for my pos- 
sessing,’”’ suggested the professor. 

Grimes’ face lit up. 

“Now, there—at last,’”’ he said. ‘“‘That’s 
a good line.” 

“Not my own.” 

Grimes was inclined to be magnanimous. 

“Oh, well,” he said, “‘we can’t always be 
original. The point is to be right.” He 
glanced at his wrist watch. “We could still 
catch the last edition of the morning pa- 
pers.” 

He produced a pencil and began making 
notes on the back of an envelope. 

“T don’t suppose you care particularly 
about seeing it before I send it in, do you?” 

“T am afraid you’ll think me interfer- 
ing,” said Casley; “‘but I intend not only 
to see it but to write it.” 

“Yes,”’ said Cynthia, “Mr. Casley is 
going to take me to supper. Come round 
to Bernandini’s in half an hour and we’ll 
have it all ready for you.” 

Grimes hesitated. The whole trouble, he 
thought, with modern American life was 
that we don’t trust our experts. Here he 


December 


was engaged at what even he ¢] 
good salary to do Miss Brooks’ 
and the first big story she had eve; 
left to an amateur. He wouldn’ 
Casley to let him deliver a lectyy 
tory, but everyone thought he , 
publicity. Grimes felt deeply dis 
and disappointed. He knew by ex 
however, that there wasn’t much , 
his changing Miss Brooks’ mind , 
had made it up. Besides, he refi 
would be able to change the lette 
ing to his own ideas. How could t 
him? So, with a few last suggestio 
suicide notes, he went away, 

Casley, left alone with Miss 
looked at her fixedly for a few sec 
then said, with a manner sligh 
strained, though not exactly emh; 
“T really don’t think I can take y 
supper.”’ ka 

“What?” cried Miss Brooks 
have another engagement? 8B 
There’s a telephone at the stag, 

He shook his head. 18 

“Tt isn’t that.” 3 

“What is it, then?” be | 

“Well,” said Casley, “I don’t. 
That must seem strange to yi 
many men would sell their gouls 
chance, but a 4) 

“Please don’t talk nonsense,” ; 
Miss Brooks. “No one would sell 
to take me or anyone out to supp) 
do you mind?” ey 

“Tt isn’t that I mind,” said Cask 
it like this: If I wanted to take yo 
per, I should not want to end my] 
because nothing has the slightest 
for me that I find it impossible tc 

He was going to develop this ide: 
but Cynthia politely but with a br 
ness cut him short. (ae! 

“T’m sorry,’ she said, “but if 
that, I’m afraid you must. You 
let everyone else go, and I’m ht 
all, it can’t make much differ 
one way or the other. You wou 
to starve, would you?” 

He sighed and yielded. But 
the alley, where he was sent 
cigarette while she put on he 
gretted his concession. That w 
troubles with being without 
own—you had no mental mo 
oppose to the wishes of othe 
blame Cynthia; she could ha 
tion how distasteful the idea 
a restaurant, people—people 
the play—who would want to: 
Cynthia herself, so lovely, so ¢ 
sincere. It seemed like stepp 
the troubled and bitter waters 
thought of his quiet room an 
little packet in the drawer of 
found himself stepping do 
toward the street with a quick 

A light running step was be 
Cynthia called “‘Mr. Casley!” 
There she was in an incredib. 
dressed and ready. Gertrud 
taken five times as long. H 
simple in the extreme; she 
child. 

“You were going to desert 

There was no use in denyi 
merely nodded. She realized 
time how serious the situati 
nothing in her manner betra’ 

“There’s a taxi,”’ she said; 
nice red ones I like.”’ He hail 
got in. el 

They drove for some minutes b) 
burst out with: ‘I can’t see why }! 
just supper!”’ e 

“T don’t believe you could see W 
son should be unwilling to live.” 

“No,” she answered. “I can’t- 
less they were terribly unhap) 
something. And you’re not, are y! 

“No, and I never intend to be 

There was another pause, and | 
thia said, “I suppose it’s very Sl 
hurts my feelings that you wal 
me flat—like that.”’ i 

“Really?’’ said Casley, so nol 
tally that there was a hint of a ce 
pertinence in having her feelin 
“Well,” he added, ‘‘that is anoth 
why people in my frame of mind @ 
out of the way—they hurt the f 
well-meaning friends who try tod! 
kindness.” 7, 

; he hb 
rie 


Cynthia swallowed hard. 
been called a well-meaning 
and she did not like it. .. 

They were both silent until the 
up before Bernandini’s. 
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tinued service to owners. 


Zenith is handled only by selected 
dealers having the exclusive Zenith 
franchise and thereby insuring con- 
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The New 6-Tube 
Super-Zenith 


Other Models $95 to $350 


-and now ~ a Radio that will 
‘measure up’ years from today 


lave you been waiting—hesitating to 

xe your final radio purchase? 

lave you felt that the complexion of radio 
shifting so rapidly that a good choice 

ay might be obsolete tomorrow? 

hat time has passed. 

Ve offer you today, in the new Super- 

ith set, an instrument that we are abso- 

ly confident will “measure up” favor- 
‘in results with the best sets to be pro- 
ed for years to come. 

his doesn’t mean that the final and 
mate in radio has arrived. But it does 
n that all of the major difficulties have 

1 overcome. 

“om now on, improvements will tend 
ard minor refinements. 

top a moment and figure it out. 

‘se your imagination freely—try to con- 

e of something—anything you could 

hibly ask for in a radio that isn’t in the 

 Super-Zenith. 

tst of all, powerful local stations mean 

ling in the way of interference. You can 

>right through them with the new Super- 

th—bring in far-off points as you wish. 

he same point on the dials brings in the 


same station always. In other words, if 
there’s something coming from Washington 
you want to hear, you know you can get 
that station on the same point on the dial 
where it came in before. 

The simplicity of operation can never be 
materially bettered. Only two hands, not 
three, required for operation. The day of 


intricate manipulations has passed. You do 


not want to apologize to your friends. You 
want quick, sure results, not questions and 
experimentation with many combinations. 


There are no batteries—either A or B—. 


required with the new Super-Zenith X. The 
Zenith Battery Eliminator does away with 
the battery problem—entirely. 

The Super-Zenith Duo-Loud Speakers 
reproduce both high and low pitch tones with 
a clarity and tonal sweetness heretofore im- 
possible where single unit speakers were used. 

The Super-Zenith is, of course, a long- 
distance instrument—it is an intermediate 
and local instrument as well. You select 
the stations you want, and get them. 


So far as volume of sound is concerned, 
this is under your control—loud or soft or 
in between. And as to clarity, there is as 
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much difference between the instrument of 
today and the ones of a few years ago as 
between the old one-cylinder auto and our 
present multi-cylinder cars. 

Is it any wonder that we don’t hesitate to 
say that when you buy a Super-Zenith you’ll 
have an instrument that will measure up 
with the best for years to come? 

What more could any man ask than this 
instrument offers? 

The Super-Zenith X sells at $550. This 
is our highest priced instrument. 

The Zenith Line comprises, however, 
every style of case, finish and model, at 
prices ranging down to $95. 

Zenith radio apparatus was selected ex- 
clusively by the explorer, Doctor Donald B. 
MacMillan, when he took it with him to 
eliminate the greatest hardship of the Arctic 
—the solitude—and MacMillan, while frozen 
in within eleven degrees of the North Pole, 
radioed us, “Zenith has united the ends of 
the earth.” 

We will gladly send our complete catalogs 
upon request. 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 
334 S. Michigan Ave. Dept. S Chicago, Ill. 


They Cost more ~but they Do more 
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Of Che Other 363 
Daus-Chere Is 
d Real Need For 
Parchment 
Bono 


$100 


approximately 
500 sheets 


Letterhead size—virgin white—matches all stand- 
ard envelopes. If your dealer cannot supply you, 
send us $1 and by return mail we will send you 
a 5-lb. package postpaid. If you live in Colo- 
rado, Western or Southern Coast States or out- 
side of the U. S. A., send $1.25. There is no 
substitute for this great high quality economy 
package—Parchment Bond. Try it today. 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 
“The World's Model Paper Mill” 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Manufacturers of Good Housekeeping Papers 
Shelf and Lining Paper, Heavy Waxed Paper 
Household Parchment 
Try your dealer first, but if you cannot connect, order direct. 
ALL three household rolls, with satisfaction guaranteed, at 

$1.50 postpaid U. S. A., West Coast States $1.75. 
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XMAS STOCKING 


A Gem Nail Clip just fits in the toe 
of Mother’s, Dad’s, Sister’s or 
Brother’s stocking. Useful always 
to keep the nails trimmed and 
clean. Cuts easily and quickly. 
Pocket size, handsomely nickeled 
and each in a soft leather case. 
Fully guaranteed. Only 50c at 
your nearest drug or cutlery 
store or by mail. 


The H. C.CookCo., Ansonia, Conn, 


50 cents 
the Gift De Luxe 
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Sell Us Your Spare Time for Cash 


SALESMEN—Make $130 monthly selling only one $10 
policy a day! Policy pays $5,000 and $25 weekly for sick- 
ness or injury. Total cost $10 yearly. Easy to sell with 
our “ Direct-by-Mail"’ plan. 

NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 
719 Bonnell Building, Newark, N. J. 


| August, 1922, and averted war. 
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OUR FOREIGN POLICY 


that have suffered from an ancient dispute— 
the Tacna-Arica controversy between Chile 
and Peru—came to me telling me of the 
plan to have this settled by the arbitration 
of the President of the United States, and 
expressing his deep anxiety that something 
might take the settlement out of the hands 
of the United States. 

At a court reception in Rome the minis- 


| ters of our sister republics in the American 


continents discussed with me the Pan- 
American Conference in Chile, the share of 
unselfish leadership toward peace and away 
from suspicion undertaken by the United 
States, and the treaty to preserve peace in 
the Americas signed by sixteen American 
states. 

I grew accustomed to the passage into or 
through Europe of American advisers and 
American relief executives. I grew accus- 
tomed to proposals that America should 
almost single-handed relieve Russia, relieve 
the Near: East, relieve Greece, relieve here 
and relieve there. I received in my quarters 
at the Lausanne Conference delegations of 
Americans who, in spite of what has been 


| said by irresponsible agitators since, asked 


me if I considered it appropriate for them 


| to send cables thanking the President for 


what I had done at Lausanne for the Amer- 
ican cause. After my statement on the 
American question before the Lausanne 
Conference, the one clear position taken by 
any delegate, I received a letter from the 
only American representative of the Ar- 
menian Societies, complaining that other 
nations had let the Armenian cause down, 
but asserting that, representing the United 
States, I had hit the nail on the head. 

I met, in Europe, Mexican diplomats 
who spoke of the new clarity and friendli- 
ness of our Mexican policy. “It is some- 
thing we can understand,” said they. I saw 
representatives of Cuba who talked about 
the work of Crowder in Havana and the 
new opportunities for refinancing Cuba. 
Panama and Costa Rica had avoided war 
by an arbitral award of the Chief Justice 
of our Supreme Court. The five Central 


| American countries were holding a confer- 


ence in Washington, out of which came a 
treaty of peace and amity providing for 
limitations of armaments, for a tribunal of 
arbitration and nine other conventions of 
mutual interest. I heard at diplomatic 
dinners in Europe of the successful offer of 
good offices by the United States when we 
invited the presidents of Honduras, Nica- 
ragua and Salvador to a conference in 
In the 
files of my embassy there were records of 
more than fifty new intérnational agree- 
ments made by my country. 


The Ignorance of the Learned 


Naturally enough, I drew from these ex- 
periences considerable pride. I received 


| the impression that, in terms of practical 
| finished jobs, the United States single- 


handed had even a better actual record asa 


| peacemaker on her own behalf, and on be- 


half of other nations, than the League of 
Nations, which had side-stepped the Ruhr 
and backed out of the Corfu dispute. I had 
counted over on my fingers—first, the one 
great step toward world disarmament; sec- 
ond, the one great step toward cutting the 
economic and political tangle of Europe; 
third, the contribution of America of four or 
five billion dollars in relief goods and relief 
loans; fourth, the making of more interna- 
tional agreements for ourselves and for 
others than one nation usually makes in 
half a century, and the furnishing of arbi- 
tration and good offices in instance after 
instance because we have the power inher- 
ent in our detachment; fifth, the final es- 
tablishment of the United States open-door 
policy in the Far East, and its extension 
on behalf of square dealing and preven- 
tion of exploitation to the Near East and to 
all parts of the world, a step with which I 
myself had the good fortune to be associated. 

And then I came back to the United States 
and heard certain professors and preachers, 
certain college presidents and certain ex- 
officeholders, certain political candidates 
and certain foreign propagandists telling 
the good people of my country that the 
United States is isolated. I came back toa 
State Department doing the largest humane 
active-accomplishment business of any in- 
ternational agency, single or codperative, 
and I learned from some woebegone voices 
that the United States had no foreign policy. 
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(Continued from Page 7) 


Of course I know exactly what is meant 
by ‘isolation’ and by ‘‘lack of foreign 
policy.”” Those who use these phrases mean 
that we do not belong to the League of Na- 
tions, and that while we do not belong to 
the League of Nations they will keep their 
eyes tightly closed to anything we have 
done or will do for peace and international 
good will, even if it amounts to more than 
all the efforts of the League itself; and, of 
course, I know exactly what the so-called 
radicals mean when they say we are im- 
perialistic. They mean that on the one 
hand they wish us to recognize Bolshevik 
Russia so that more American capital can 
flow into the relief and repair and develop- 
ment of Russia, but that on the other hand 
whenever American capital flows into 
South America or the Near East, hungry 
and desirous for that capital, then we are 
engaging in imperialistic exploitation. 


Exploiters and Exploited 


I have learned something of the meaning 
of that phrase “imperialistic exploitation” 
from various corners of the world. If, 
during the time of America’s own develop- 
ment, when we successfully sought British 
capital for codperation in the development 
of our West, our mines, ranches and farms, 
we had suddenly thrown ourselves on our 
backs and wailed to the skies that we were 
being exploited by the British, we would 
have been in the same position assumed by 
certain groups in China and Korea, the 
Philippines, South America and Mexico 
who wail about foreign exploitation. 

When I was in China a few years ago a 
prominent Chinese of the bright-boy- 
statesman school spent an evening telling 
me of the wickedness of Japanese exploita- 
tion of China; but later on I met the same 
man in Tokio endeavoring to induce in- 
vestors to buy some of the most important 
iron mines of China. Usually I have found 
that the loudest cries of exploitation of 
weaker peoples rise from the throats of 
those who wish to clear the way for a 
monopoly of exploitation carried on for 
their own account. 

Imperialism in the sense of territorial ex- 
pansion has proved a bad business. The 
expense of administration, particularly 
since the doctrine of self-determination has 
given peoples not yet fit to govern them- 
selves an ambition to be let alone so that 
they may kill one another, far exceeds the 
income. That kind of imperialism no longer 
stands an auditing of the books, and even 
if the United States had the slightest incli- 
nation toward it, good sense would run a 
blue pencil through it. In these times 
mere auditing shows that it does not pay. 

What is left for us, according to the radi- 
cal critics of our foreign policy, is for us to 
forbid American capital or enterprise to go 
to backward or less developed countries at 
all. These critics wish us to say to Amer- 
icans, ‘‘If you codperate with other weaker 
peoples in the march of civilization and the 
development of the world, God help you, 
because we won’t.” That would satisfy 
those who say that our foreign policy is 
imperialistic. It does not satisfy them that 
we help Mexico to stable government and 
then withdraw, or Cuba to stability, then 
withdraw, or Santo Domingo to good order 
and then withdraw. It does not satisfy 
these accusers of imperialism that we loosen 
all the reins in the Philippines until there is 
a threatened runaway. It does not satisfy 
them that we have taken the world leader- 
ship in declaring against zones of influence, 
monopolies, inequality in opportunity or 
have asked through our fundamental for- 
eign policy for the open-door principle. 

No amount of patience with snarling, 
disordered neighbors satisfies these radi- 
cals. They go on crying out that we ought 
to recognize Russia so that Russia may 
have the benefit of the same ‘“‘tyrannical 
and hideous” but wholly helpful “ exploita- 
tion”? which our capital and management 
have given upon demand to foreign peoples 
who have knocked at our doors asking for 
it. They talk as the Chinese statesmen; 
skilled in playing one nation against another, 
talked to me in Peking. They told me of 
the terrible fact that a certain foreign 
power had wrested away concessions for a 
railway. 

“Who granted these concessions?” I 
said. “‘You did! Who took them and laid 
them at the feet of these foreigners and 
asked them to take them and invest their 
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made money on the side out ¢ 
action? You did! If there ig. 
nected with exploitation of Chi 
And in‘addition you are tryi 
the foreigner who comes to yo 
The brief fact is that those 
perialism and exploitation in 
policy are lining up, willingly or 
with the same forces of crook 
order, hypocrisy and stagnan 
by these Chinese complainan 
themselves as bearers of the fiz 
of the cup of freedom and of 
democratic self-determination 
My experience as an ambassad 
me plainly enough that in th 
exploitation—in the field, cul 
diplomacy—instead of being ahead 
nations, we are sometimes lear 
the other way. I went abroad 
American interests and prepare 
my instructions to doit. Itn 
ence to me whether that in 
largest American industry, 
American missionary, the 
strings or the bidder for a contract 
the Mediterranean southwest, — 
squarely two or three times into t} 
wall principle that forbade me helj 
private interest in any partic 
which the same help was not 
all possible competitors. 
I saw opportunities at times 
and pocket advantages for Amer 
had to sigh and let them go, becaus 
them would have offended the pri 
the open door, if not directly, th 
rectly. I had to do business wi 
ambassadors and ministers who | 
promoted to their places by ] 
Street, the Quai d’Orsay and othe 
offices, because certain British or F; 
other national business interests, } 
served by them in the competition 
mercial plums and concession s 
But behind me there was al 
and conscientious principle 
open policy, open opportuni 
and when I hear accusations #1 
eign policy is imperialistic or e 
emphatically dollar diploma 
to gentle amusement. 


I remember a. foreign ba 
distinction who came to me 
said, “If you will join me, a 
land us a great concession i 

I replied, ‘I am sorry; it isan 
but the United States is not int 
ness directly or indirectly.” 

So we see one group accusi 
States of imperialistic foreign f 
ing another group which 
United States has no foreign 
group says that we meddle t 
other complains that we oug 
everywhere. One says we 
and the other says we ough 
claims our hands are covered 
and the other says, “Dip in! 
way of the world. While the 
the State Department does i 
ness, and, keeping a free hand 
serve the cause of peace and 
no other agency in the wor 
serve it, for the simple reason 
agency has the good fortune 
detached, so truly free from 
commitments. The great mas 
icans have too much common 
see it. 

In spite of that common 
sion, another type of common 
sary. It is necessary to hold 
tolerance for an eager mino 
are inspired more by allurin 
than by the painful daily up 
of war, who are stirred by phre 
than by facts, who prefer p 
performance. Of course, s 
and we ourselves are after th 
we are all eager to stop war 
international relations better 

Campaigns to show how h 
war may be are instructive, b 
ticularly important contribu 
and means of stopping war. 
merely call upon the people 


of its dignity and reduce eff 
mumbling of catchwords. 
(Continued on Page 
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er come into my embassy and 
Europe.” And I would say 
nd my visitors would then run 
around their collars, but gave 


to believe more firmly that it is 
e to be so sure of our own 
we can go forcing our morals 
. One will probably run into a 
a0 will say, “Why are you so 
4 my countrymen here in my 
you show so little interest in 
ye comes to America and is a 
st around the corner?” One 
y run into a representative of 
‘key who will say, ‘You ask us 
a great piece of territory as a 
»Armenians. If you will excuse 
| that you set aside the state of 
a for a home for the American 
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‘who is crusading for the inde- 
f the Koreans will probably 
ie) Japanese with a taste for 
) will say, “Ah, yes, and we on 
‘mand that you give independ- 
hilippines.’’ Another moralist 
yme benighted person who may 
» do not force your morals upon 
‘ady have a set of our own. We 
jolitical and economic exploita- 
yral exploitation is the worst of 


to believe during my service 
‘it was a great mistake for us to 
Yering plans to other peoples, 
| if these plans were furnished 
‘ood will and glib phrases and 


iy or to sing while coffee was 
1 before bridge playing began. 
half past ten the ladies re- 
‘rs, the men adjourning to the 
a. There the Prince engaged in 
4 with some, the while others 


f and my work were concerned, 
‘ing that and other visits that 
1 how preoccupied the Prince 
» always found time to send for 
jiscuss what he wished me to do. 
to be at the church at certain 


‘over the plans on the spot and 
/ matter of the memorial his 
ttention. 
ia occasion to marvel at his 
/'ymemory. A quite casual sug- 
/rould remember long afterward 
) it accurately. One day while 
i a bust of his brother for the 
oburg he chanced to see it at 
ast before he left for his annual 
‘ienbad, and he made a trifling 
acerning the coat upon the fig- 
fie asked me to transmit to the 
ta later visit, long afterward, 
/see the bust and the effect which 
‘on had produced. 
1. to be customary at Sandring- 
| royal ladies to bring their pet 
0 dinner. Both the Princess of 
he Princess Victoria habitually 
‘eir favorites, King Charles 
lowever, the ’Prince’s bulldog 
ed to wait until his master came 
ird room later in the evening. 
| was devoted to his master and 
30 him. Excepting at the din- 
hey were inseparable. And 
julldog died it took some time 
rince could console himself with 


‘owth of Sandringham 


ning wore on, the Prince finally 
tae ‘Gentlemen, I bid you good 
\ereupon an equerry advanced 
2 Prince out of the room. The 
In the hall a servant 
\ghted candle to each one, the 
hands and soon the house was 
‘silence. 

(in Norfolk about a mile from 
gham is said to receive the 
jid unimpeded from the shores 
ee Prince bought the house 
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lacked architects’ drawings to scale, sur- 
veys and estimates of cost; particularly if 
the offering is made to those who have 
already sampled an American cure-all and 
are still trying to overcome its effects. I 
know that our good intentions have re- 
ceived great appreciation abroad, but that 
the world, seeking moral forces, is now 
insisting more and more on intelligence asa 
moral obligation. 

The truth of the matter is that the work- 
ing out of international relationship is a 
long job. No panacea will ever come fiut- 
tering in with the morning mail no matter 
how eagerly we wait for the postman. 
Some obscure school child. may suddenly 
become inspired and write out a new work- 
able plan ready-made, but the chances are 
against it. We have wasted tremendous 
energy already in shooting our high aims at 
imaginary bull’s-eyes. I suspect that, after 
all, our task is a building process—the job 
of putting brick on brick, constructing a 
wall against war, and a place where peace 
and understanding and codperation and 
fair play can meet and stand on firm 
foundation. 

In the meantime Hughes has done a big 
job and has sprung no trick plays. In the 
meantime there will always ring in my ears 
the statement of a distinguished European 
who said to me when a great conference was 
in a tight box: 

“The greatest asset of the world today 
is the detachment of the United States. 
All the rest of the big forces are isolated 
from freedom of thought and action. For 
pity’s sake, do not join those who are thus 
isolated.” 


WITH PENCIL, BRUSH 
AIND CHISEL 
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in 1871, it was replaced by the building as 
it is today, a handsome edifice of brick and 
stone in the Tudor style. Later, as the 
children married, cottages for them were 
erected on the estate; Appleton House for 
Prince Charles—now King Haakon of Nor- 
way—and Princess Maud; and York Cot- 
tage for the Duke and Duchess of York, the 
present King and Queen. Both of those 
houses are quite simple and unpretentious. 
The grounds, some seven thousand acres, 
are planted with pine and well stocked with 
birds for the shooting season. About the 
house are gardens carefully laid out in long 
alleys with sculptures in bronze and marble, 
large vases, European and Oriental, some in 
Japanese cloissoné, all of which add much 
to the decorative effect of the park. Not 
far from the house are the orchards, the 
vegetable and flower gardens. There are 
beds calculated to produce certain effects of 
color at certain times of the year according 
to the taste of different members of the 
family. There are pergolas overgrown with 
roses and sundials of boxwood with the nu- 
merals in flowers of varied colors. 


Memorial Trees 


Some of the Prince’s friends, upon one 
occasion, knowing the pleasure he took in 
his garden, commissioned Alma-Tadema 
to design a large marble bench, such as we 
often see in his pictures, and to supervise the 
laying out of the surrounding landscape. 
That remains a striking and effective deco- 
ration. 

Numerous trees have been planted about 
the house by the royal family and their 
relations to commemorate a variety of 
events, such as births, marriages or for- 
eign visits—as the inscriptions indicate. 
Some of the trees, when I saw them, were 
already grown to full size, while others were 
still hardly more than saplings. In addition 
to all this there are almost miles of hot- 
houses of teakwood which the Prince pre- 
ferred to steel, and to which he called 
attention with pride—all richly stocked 
with flowers, fruits and ferns. 

Quite close to the palace is the little stone 
chureh with its rectory, adjoining a pic- 
turesque old graveyard filled with ancient 
moss-covered memorials. Not far away in 
a secluded corner is a small burial ground 
for the royal animal pets with small carved 
stones perpetuating their memories. The 
little House of God shows all the affec- 
tionate care which the members of the royal 
family rival one another in lavishing upon 
it. Next to the seat of the Princess in the 

(Continued on Page 141) 
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OUR life line tells 

how long you'll live! 
Look at it! That’s how 
long Kum-a-part cuff 
buttons are guaranteed 
to last! In fact, the new, 
patented case-hardened 
tip will outlive you. 


An assuring thought truly 
when you buy for yourself; an 
impressive one when you give 
a pair to a friend. And tho 
one pair lasts a life time every 
man will welcome several de- 
signs to match his favorite shirt 
patterns. 


Already over 10 million men 
are Kum-a-part boosters. The 
smartness—the convenience, 
simplicity and positive grip of 
the click-open, snap-shut action 
have won them over. 


Now with the new improve- 
ments and a life-time guarantee, 
why should anyone accept weak 
imitations or fuss with clumsy, 
old style buttons! 


Be sure the buttons you buy 
are stamped Kum-a-part. It’s 
bad enough to have an imita- 
tion, certainly you would not 
ive one. 


Priced up to $25 the pair 
Write for Correct Dress Chart “12” 
The Baer & Wilde Company 
Attleboro, Mass., U.S. A. 
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Beauvais Rug No. 4000 in Chinese design provides a perfect 
setting for this mahogany dining-room suite. 


Are you p 


O YOUR RUGS give you a sense of real pride 
D when your friends come to see you? Do 
these rugs tell them that you have good taste 
and judgment? Are you willing to have your 
taste and judgment represented by your rugs? 


Of Sanford’s Beauvais Rugs this can be said: 
Never, in any home, can their good taste be 
questioned. You can be proud of their beautiful 
designs—a beauty your first appraising glance 
will assure you of. You can be proud of the 
clear, rich colors, for Beauvais Rugs are pure 
wool, pure dyed—and that means perfect coloring. 


Luxurious in quality 


You can be proud of the luxurious feel of 
your Beauvais Rug under the foot—its deep, 
close pile makes for softness. You can be proud 
of the smooth, unruffled appearance of the rug 
even when the children scamper across it— thank 
the closely woven back for that.. You can be 
proud that there is not a single seam to provide 
a weak spot where the wear begins. You can be 
proud that the beauty of this rug is lasting— 


| 
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frequently it wears for twenty years, frequently 
for twenty-five years. You can be proud that it 
is the most widely sold rug anywhere; for this 
endorses your judgment—just as it does the 
judgment of the countless merchants who sell it. 
They consider it the best rug value on the mar- 
ket at its price. 
Wide range of designs 

Ask to see a Sanford Beauvais Rug. It comes in 
the widest range of designs and colors—Oriental 
or Chinese designs, two-tone 
effects, and many other exclusive 
designs inspired by rare and ancient 
motifs. It comes in sizes from 
12 ft. x 15 ft. down to scatter rugs 
—the 9 ft. x 12 ft. being the most 
popular. All may be had in 
matching patterns; all are seamless. 
The name Beauvais (pronounced 


An actual reproduction of the back of a 
Note the close weave. 


Beauvais rug. 


SANFORD 'S 


LOOK FOR _ THE NAME ON THE BACK 


Beauvais Rug No. 3978 is only one of many designs suitable 


roud of the rugs 
on your floors ? 


Sedeiaties 
3 


for the library. 


Bovay) is stamped on the back. Look for it, 


Stephen Sanford & Sons have made rugs and 
carpets since 1838. They started with the highest 
possible standards of rug making; they have 
never lowered them—and that is the reason 
dealers today have so much confidence in these 
rugs. Most rug dealers and furniture houses carry 
Sanford Beauvais Rugs. If, however, you canno 
procure them, write us and we will send you the! 
name of the nearest merchant who carries them: 


Valuable Booklet FREE 


Illustrated in colors 


ro 4 
“How to Choose Rugs that Beautify Your Hor 
A booklet filled from cover to cover with su 

tions—how to choose rugs in harmony with} 
home, how to get the longest wear from 
to determine quality when buying—all he 
formation. It is richly illustrated in full colors,at 
gives you color-harmony suggestions for 
rooms, We will mail youa copy free upon req 


STEPHEN SANFORD & SON; 
295 FIFTH AVE., DEPT. H, NEW YOR 
Mills at Amsterdam, New York 
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J is the Saint George statuette in 
sicated to her departed eldest son, 
jof Clarence. That little monu- 
exquisite gem from the master 
fred Gilbert. 

yvindow in the church is a me- 
stained glass, rich in color and 
(design, contrasting markedly 
#olainness and simplicity of the 
|. small organ, new, but with the 
J arved old case, completed Sand- 
place of worship. 


t day was Christmas. 
prearranged hour the valet ap- 
th a tray of coffee or tea. He 
| th him the clothes which he had 
night before, carefully pressed 
|, and laid out what was needed. 
} until ten breakfast was served in 
room. For this meal the Prin- 
er appeared. But all the gentle- 
2 down and, as in other English 
juses, whoever arrived was served 
she sat down. Generally a mem- 
‘household was present to do the 
4the table. One sideboard was 
yi silver platters warmed by spirit 
under the covers were the many 
Hh constitute the English break- 
eggs, fowl, bacon, porridge, 
sa vast variety. Upon the other 
uwere spread out the cold dishes, 
derent kinds of meat, to which 
' oneself. A servant poured the 
(ee and changed the plates until 
yere served. No sooner was one 
sited than it was made ready for 
mer. These elaborate meals are 
y. heritage of the days when the 
vont to go forth early to hunt or 
fithout pausing for lunch. 


eimmon the Pampered 


eakfast the entire party went to 
iveryone walked the short dis- 
: Princes sat in their pews, which 
‘aisle near the altar, the visitors, 
s old and the villagers taking the 
"\e service was brief. Unless the 
~occupied by a visiting clergyman 
ited divine, the Prince always cut 
«ime of the sermon to about fif- 
ites. After church the party 
ithe grounds, the Prince noting 
nienting upon the many changes 
qsions always going on. He took 
ounity of looking them over with 
</ the works and to explain them 
\\arage and guests. Here he lived 
t: life of a country squire and 
tenjoy it thoroughly. 
||2 returned to the house everyone 
nitime in his own way—writing, 
' conversing. The Prince at- 
iis correspondence with his sec- 
il luncheon, which was at two 
here being no shooting on this 
‘{atlemen were present at the mid- 
1} The Duke and Duchess of York 
‘and Princess Charles of Den- 
s}amein. The table arrangements 
ipressive as the night before. 
‘eh we were shown over the 
€ except the Princess, who was 
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arranging the Christmas trees. Through 
the gardens and hothouses we went, then 
to the dairy, with its pedigreed Jersey live- 
stock; but the chief attraction was the 
stables. As a special privilege we were 
allowed to see Persimmon, the famous 
horse that had won the Derby in 1896 and 
so many other races before and afterward. 

Persimmon was cared for in truly royal 
fashion. He had a separate stable to him- 
self, all lined and padded with leather. He 
had a particular stable boy to serve him 
whom he preferred to all others, and a little 
friend, a pony, which was always with him. 
He was a temperamental animal, Persim- 
mon. To insure that he would enjoy his 
food, everything was done to keep him in 
good spirits, and that pony added to his 
well-being. The Prince took a great pride 


in showing him off and in explaining all the | 


details of his existence. He had the horse 


brought out, patted him affectionately, and | 
showed us his racing record engraved upon | 


a shining bronze tablet outside his stall. It 
was a long list of equine achievements. 
Lord Marcus Beresford also came in for his 
share of recognition—which he truly de- 
served, considering the difficulty of the task 
of breeding race horses. 


Universal Devotion to the Prince 


Persimmon, however, seemed to appreci- | 


ate our admiration but little. He was care- 
fully wrapped up in blankets and his legs 
were neatly bandaged. He became restless 
and, as there is always danger of a cold ora 


slip, it was deemed best to restore him to his | 


quarters and to the company of his little 
friend, the pony. The visit to Persimmon 
was the culmination of our tour of inspec- 
tion. Besides, dusk began to fall and, as 
dinner was to be earlier than usual in view 
of the Christmas presents to be distributed 
afterward, we took the path that brought 
us back to the house most quickly. 

The dinner was, if anything, even more 
elaborate than the night before. Besides 
the Princes from the cottages, the rector, 
Canon Hervey, and his wife and daughter 
were invited. But in saying that the dinner 
was more elaborate, one must remember 
that this was not a household where the 
mistress put herself out to entertain distin- 
guished guests. Here the hosts were the 
most distinguished of all present. And this 
fact seemed to guide the spirit of the house- 
hold at all times. The silent question al- 
ways seemed to be: How can we best please 
our royal masters? The devotion of every- 
one to the Prince and Princess was almost 
legendary. And the lead in that devotion 
was taken by the Princess herself. Her 
solicitude for the well-being and happiness 
of her consort was an outstanding fact. 
She seemed to subordinate not only her de- 
sires, her pleasures, her views, but her whole 
personality to that of the Prince. That 
atmosphere enveloped the entire life of the 
household—an atmosphere of happiness 
and peace. 

After the early dinner we all went into 
the big ballroom, where the trees had been 
set up. This room was one of the latest 
additions to the house. The trees were 
arranged upon three tables under the 
vaulted ceiling and illumined by seemingly 
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appreciates the UNUSUAL 


The Emery Silcheck 


OTHING you could give a 
man would please him 
more than a box of Emery shirts. 


Be sure to include the Silcheck 

. a new pattern of irresistible 
appeal ...something special even 
for Emery. 


An art-silk color stripe over- 
lays a slender cross-stripe, of con- 
trasting color, on fine broadcloth 
that is closely woven and beau- 
tifully textured. 


Like all Emery shirts the 
Silcheck is thoroughly comfort- 
able. Tailored to avoid binding. 
Plenty of room under arms and 
across chest. 


Pre-shrunk neckband. Perfect 
finish. Fine stitching. Buttons 


firmly attached. Different sleeve 
lengths. 


Comes in neckband style, with 
separate soft collar-to-match, and 


double cuffs. $5.00. 


Other Emery shirts in silks, 
cords, checks, piques and other 
fabrics—$2.00, $2.50, $3.00, $3.50 
and up, notable for their good 
taste, fit and finish. 


Ask for the new Emery 
Silcheck—at better shops. Or we 
will see you are supplied prompt- 
ly on receipt of money order and 
dealer’s name. Give neckband 
size and sleeve length. 


W. M. Steppacher & Bro., 
Inc., Makers of Emery Shirts, 
Philadelphia. 
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Picture mothers glad surprise 
when she sees this 
LIFETIME CLEANER 


AN’T you picture mother as she discovers this 

shining servant on Christmas morning? A little 
hush of expectancy ....a gasp of surprise... 
her face glowing with gratitude.... her thanks.... 


No more back-tiring, heavy sweeping for mother, 
no more weary dusting; and yet new brightness 
and longer life for the rugs and carpets she thinks 
so much of. 


Hamilton Beach De Luxe is the latest cleaner 
development, adding Super-suction to the Motor- 
brush. Powered by a full one-sixth horsepower 
motor; larger, we believe, than that in any like 
machine. That makes it doubly thorough, though 
doubly quick. From corded bumper to handle tip, 
every detail points to lastingness and quality. With 
greater reserve power for a long, trouble-free life. 
Every wanted feature is included in this amazing 
cleaner, at a price that makes it an unrivaled value. 
Just a small first payment will bring it for Christmas. 


Hamilton Beach 
Vacuum Sweeper 


To Dealers: Just a line on your letterhead will bring you a 
sample cleaner for unhurried examination. Also selling facts, figures 
and our interesting selling plan. No obligation. Write today. 


Hamitton Beacn Mee. Co., Racine, Wisconsin 
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thousands of candles. One of the tables 
was for the grown-up members of the 
family, another for the children, and a 
third for the household and the guests. 
Upon the tables were trees for each indi- 
vidual present; the largest was for the 
Prince of Wales, and reached well to the 
ceiling. The others were in graduated sizes 
like the pipes of an organ, but still of im- 
posing height. Then came the row for the 
household, smaller trees these, and upon a 
long table lay sorted the gifts for the chil- 
dren, each lot grouped under an individual 
tree, which was marked with the name of 
the recipient. 

No sooner did we enter the ballroom than 
everyone rushed forward, anxious to find 
his place. A wealth of presents lay stacked 
for each one. There were not only such 
costly things as jewelry but all manner of 
lesser objects, decorative, useful or educa- 
tive and ingenious. Next to a magnificent 
piece of Limoges porcelain from some 
crowned head would be a small bit of em- 
broidery from some humble subject, or pos- 
sibly a little poem or a drawing which a 
schoolgirl had ventured to offer. And these 
small objects brought as much pleasure and 
happiness as the far costlier gifts from the 
great. Everyone was remembered with 
lavish generosity. Everyone received 
something that bore a personal touch about 
it. Months before, it was a matter of 
serious reflection and devising as to what 
to give in order to cause the most agreeable 
surprise. 

It need hardly be said that even under 
festive circumstances such as these, eti- 
quette still surrounded the household. 
Inevitably, and regardless of all the good 
will of the hosts, guests and entourage 
would naturally still hang somewhat in the 
background. As the doors were opened 
the children, of course, were the first to 
rush forward toward that fairy Queen and 
for most of them their grandmother, Alex- 
andra, Princess of Wales. The: present 
Prince of Wales was at that time a child of 
perhaps five. His brothers and sister were 
younger still. Little Edvina Knollys was 
then about ten. And there were a number 
of other children. It was enchanting to see 
all those youngsters as they surrounded the 
Princess standing at their table. Leaping 
joyously from one present to another, they 
shouted, exclaimed, compared gifts with 
one another and kept each pulling his 
grandmother or grandfather to his or her 
tree to show them how generously they had 
been treated. 


Omniscient Santa Claus 


“How could Santa Claus have guessed 
that I wanted a Persimmon upon which to 
rock?”’ would cry a boy—possibly the pres- 
ent Prince of Wales. 

And a little girl would exclaim, ‘‘And 
look at mine! How did he know that I 
wanted a doll called Alexandra, whom I 
could carry about?” 

Grown-ups received their gifts with less 
ostentation, perhaps, but with no smaller 
delight and pleasure. And even I, stranger 
though I was, found myself regally remem- 
bered. Beneath my tree lay several pieces 
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of handsome jewelry, a blue Da 
lain teaset upon a copper tray 
from the hand of Princess Ale 
a silver ash tray especially en 
occasion and set with the medal 
for the Prince—my first commission { 
The next day there was festiyi 
servants. The distribution of gi 
was a ceremony that I did not w 
there was a dance for them in the ba 
and every servant had the privilege 
ing for the honor of dancing wit) 
member of the royal family. The 
nothing of the atmosphere of the Ad; 
Crichton discernible in this ceremon 
servants were all overawed by the ho) 
there was a great display of shyness; 
barrassment, much to the amusep 
those present. Ne 
The day after, when my visit can 
end, the Prince sent for me she 
the hour of departure in order to , 
some of the details of the memoria 
making. The Princess also gave me 
portunity of expressing my than 
gratitude for a hospitality which hk; 
royal indeed. When I bowed « 
Princess Victoria she graciously g; 
her album and asked me to leaye. 
sketch, which I can only hope was 
of its environment. a 


The London Rothschild 


wearing about her neck my little 
with the portraits of her two sons, 
a sort of fashion which led to simil 
missions on the part of many other 

One of these, Mrs. Leopold de Rot} 
desired me to make such a medal | 
Her husband was the youngest of t} 
brothers who headed the great | 
house of that name in England, 
Rothschild was not a Rothschild b 
but a Perugia, a prominent family ir 
The Rothschilds were already begir 
frown upon a too close cones 
Leopold’s was one of the first m: 
outside the family. ae 

Noted for her simplicity and un 
tiousness, this Mrs. Rothschild 
ceedingly popular. She disliked the 
phere of glitter peculiar to many oft 
and inhabited a cottage at hth 


Lady Randolph ct 


model of homeliness. Much 
larity of the Rothschilds in Londor 
this Mrs. Rothschild’s making. | 
eldest of the brothers, Lord Rot 
was noted for a curtness of mann 
bordered upon rudeness. Of him, ’ 
story is told that when a certain 
guished stranger came to see hin 
office, he invited him to take a s¢ 
went on with his work. The strang 
waiting patiently for some time, al 
said, ‘‘ Perhaps you did not understi 
my name is So-and-So.” a 

“Very well; take two seats,” ) 
answer. BS 

Alfred, the second of the broth 
mained a bachelor all his life and ¢ 
works of art at a time when they ¥ 
easily obtainable. Of the brothers, 
perhaps the best liked, and he had 
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| eping a private band for his own 
ent, lending it generously for 


ether Anthony or Evelyn I do 
ger, has since fallen in the war, 
‘amia, side by side with his cou- 
rimrose, 
( of Lord 


; 


jrt of the year, was about an 
liance from Paris. During the 
Fissian War, in 1870, it had served 
hidquarters of the old Emperor 
idhis staff, including Moltke and 
i The family still preserves and 
) tests the visitors’ book which all 
rnages had signed before leaving 
|. This record impressed me less, 
‘aan three things which have re- 
idly in my memory in connec- 
ihe house. 


he Kitchen Subway 


jare was the famous painting by 
;mown as The Violinist. This 
iimerly owned by Prince Sciarra, 
hi smuggled out of Italy in spite 
1); laws which preclude the expor- 
{reat works of art. And the rea- 
pture has lingered in my memory 
is then and there my feeling was 
chat Raphael’s fame far exceeds 
ita comparison with his contem- 
oe The second object 
¥s aroom hung with paintings on 
\ich, although very striking and 
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vivid in color, were attributed to Rem- 
brandt—but in any case, seemed extraor- 
dinary and unusual. The third, oddly 
enough, was the kitchen. That kitchen at 
Ferrieres was a separate building, some dis- 
tance fromthe main house. The dishes were 
conveyed to the house by means of a sub- 
terranean. railway, with trains of heated 
cars to keep them warm. 

The old Baron Alphonse was possessed 
of one eye only. He had lost the other at a 
shooting party where a friend of his had 
made the unfortu- 
nate shot. As the 
specialist was op- 
erating in order to 
save the other eye, 
so the story goes, 
the Baron was 
heard to moan, 
“My God, what 
must my friend 
suffer!”’ 


Count Witte 


Possibly the story 
is true. But so far 
as I knew the 
French, the English 
and the Austrian 
Rothschilds, they 
seemed rather con- 
cerned with them- 
selves than with 
others. Their point 
of view toward life 
was blasé rather 
than otherwise. 
Their lot was too 
easy and comforta- 
ble at birth and 
gave them too little 
to look forward to 
and thus bring out 
deep sympathy for 
others. The practice‘of close intermarriages 
between relations, often as near as first 
cousins, was also a detriment to the family. 
Its original purpose was to keep the fortune 
intact in the family. It proved harmful, 
however, and the practice has been since 
then largely abandoned. 

During one of my stays at Ferrieres that 
summer, Count Witte, then Minister of 
Finance under the late Czar Nicholas II, 
was arriving for a brief visit. That was an 
occasion for a display of wealth such as 
even among the Rothschilds was not often 
indulged in. The Count was met at the 
station by the family with a carriage a la 
Daumont, drawn by six horses, two of which 
were mounted by riders. Like visiting 
royalty, he was shown over the estate, 
which was in every respect a model. 

Witte himself was of an imposing, 
if somewhat extraordinary appearance. 
Though more than six feet in height and 
large in proportion, he struck one by the 
unusual narrowness and length of his head. 
As to feature and beard he was the typical 
Slav. He spoke French fluently, and his 
demeanor was that of a person always con- 
scious of his exalted position. Though my 
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Cectrite ¢ 


Electricity 


means better work 


—and more of it! 


It’s asensation you won't quickly forget 
the first time your fingers glide over the 
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tric typewriter. 

The faintest suggestion of a 
touch engages the motor and 
electricity does the rest. 


Every stroke has exactly the same ‘...+-+++++++eeeee gees 


speed and pressure; every impression ts 
exactly alike. 


The result is typewriting unbelievably 
uniform—as smooth and even as the best 
printing could be—and stenographers who 
are not fagged out before the day is over. 


For the Woodstock Electrite eliminates 
fatigue that follows the steady tap-tap- 
tap of the ordinary machine. And speeds 
up your output immensely. 


* * * 


The Woodstock Electrite is a standard typewriter 
in every way—standard in size, standard in structure, 
standard keyboard. It is just another step in the 
development of the standard Woodstock Typewriter 
which has been making its mark in the commercial 
world for years and is now regarded by those who 
know as the finest typewriter made. 


Write today for booklet and details about the stand- 
ard Woodstock and the Woodstock Electrite. It’s 
information that every business man, typist and 
stenographer ought to have. 

WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
2to,westumonroe Street; CHICAGO 
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A Happy Christmas 
and a Healthy 26th! 


RALINGER’S Original Salt Water 

Taffy is a famous holiday candy, al- 
ways associated with good times, good 
health, good flavor. Sea air and sunshine 
are sealed in every box. 


The smooth creaminess is especially a 
delight at Christmas time, when many 
candies and foods are over-rich. Fralinger’s 
is pure and wholesome, but not too rich. 
The 25 assorted flavors fascinate grown- 
ups and children alike—and there is no 
headache or stomach misery afterward. 
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wi 


Just for the kiddie’s stock- 
ing, let us send you a box 
of ten full-size Tasters. En- 
close 10 cents with the 
attached coupon. 


You can get attractive Yuletide pack- 
ages of Fralinger’s at your favorite candy 
counter. You will find it deliciously fresh. 
It keeps its full flavor. 


FRALINGER’S, Artanric Ciry, N. Mh 
Five Stores on the Boardwalk 


If you have any difficulty, 
order direct from us. 
60 cents a pound, postpaid. 
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place at the table was such that I could not 
overhear any of his conversation, I could 
not help observing an air of serene dignity 
about him, a trait I had noticed elsewhere, 
in Rome as well as in London, as peculiar 
to all Russian statesmen and diplomats. 
They seemed to assume it in order to show 
the world what a powerful master they 
were serving. 

The Baroness that evening was dressed 
in black silk and priceless lace, and wore 
her black pearls, which were famous. They 
were, in a manner, her Order of the Garter, 
worn only upon great and exceptional oc- 
casions. All the Rothschilds were present— 
Baron Edouard, Gustave and their families. 
A state dinner at Windsor could not have 
been more formal. Witte took in the 
Baroness, and she smiled as much as she 
was able. This was one of the rare occa- 
sions when I saw her without her habitual 
expression of dissatisfaction that seemed 
almost a perpetual weariness. Such an ex- 
pression appeared ineradicable in those 
people, owing to a satiety of all worldly 
things. 

There were forty-eight covers, and the 
table offered the best that any kitchen or 
cellar could produce. Ata certain point in 
the dinner, when the host was about to rise 
and propose the health of the guest of 
honor, the head butler poured out for 
everyone a glass of Bordeaux of their own 
vintage. This, evidently, was such a rarity 
that the servant showed the label to each 
and every guest. 

The attitude of the old Baron was very 
amusing. He was a sufferer from gout, for 
the relief of which a certain diet had been 
prescribed. In order to maintain his treat- 
ment scrupulously he was under the sur- 
veillance of a young physician, who would 
warn him when he was about to transgress 
the limitations of his regimen. When the 
priceless wine was served, however, the 
Baron lost patience with his young doctor. 
He threw him a defiant look and told him 
a thing or two, which evidently proved 
effective, for the doctor looked down at his 
plate and the Baron held out his glass to 
the dispensing butler. The old gentleman 
sipped his luscious liquor with such delight 
that I almost regretted my own palate was 
nothing more than a passageway to receive 
some of the necessities of our existence. I 
noticed that while he imbibed his nectar 
slowly as if to prolong the agreeable sensa- 
tion, others emptied their glasses in a few 
hasty swallows or in one large gulp—much 
as we partake of the cup of life. Some 
greedy ones there are, and shortsighted too, 
who dispose of the full contents rashly, in- 
different as to the effect and natural conse- 
quences. But others will drink with delib- 
eration, premeditation even, and will enjoy 
it the more for having comprehended the 
fact that, once emptied, the cup will never 
be refilled. 


Winning the Baroness’ Gratitude 


On another of my visits the Baroness had 
arranged to have a small musicale. The 
performer was a Mrs. Howland, an exceed- 
ingly capable violinist, the attractive wife 
of the American commissioner to the Paris 
exhibition of 1900. The time arrived for 
the music to begin, but there was no accom- 
panist for Mrs. Howland. Both the hostess 
and the performer had left that to the 
other. In her embarrassment the Baroness 
herself offered to accompany. She con- 
fessed that she had not touched a piano in 
many years and begged for the indulgence 
of the guests. After the first few bars came 
a discord and a stop. She tried afresh with 
the same result. The faces of both per- 
formers were growing purple and the situ- 
ation was becoming painful. Someone sug- 
gested a violin solo—one of those bravura 
pieces by Bach or Paganini, where the 
violin itself supplies the accompaniment. 
This type of music appealed little to an 
audience that would have relished a valse, 

The Baroness rose in distress and asked, 
“Ts there nobody in the room who can 
accompany Mrs. Howland?” No answer. 
“Then,” she concluded sadly, “we shall 
have to forgo the pleasure of music tonight.” 

When I felt certain that there was no 
Paderewski in disguise in the room, I ven- 
tured to offer my services at the piano. 
Beginning with my early days in Rome, I 
had played a good deal to the violin. There, 
one of my neighbors, a certain Bernardelli, 
practiced with meevery day. Several of the 
pieces remained in my memory and enabled 
us to improvise. And though my playing 
was not as perfect as might be wished, it 
had at least the charm of spontaneity. And 
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it did count for something. 
my life I have come near to being ¢ 
by a woman, it was then and the 
Howland, who parted from h 
sometime after, subsequently 
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and started the popular concert 
Hall, which drew thousands ¢ 
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play her many gifts, social as 
ical, though she never agai 
public except for charity. 
During the war, Sir Edgar 
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universal spy mania brought } 
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very existence of a nation w. 
Even in those dark moments, }; 
one high in the counsels of the 
reflected upon or assailed 
Nevertheless, he was offended ; 
give up his baronetcy and { 
country. In my humble opin 
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a happier and more serene peri 
And if he be a true lover of Eng 
I believe he is, he might well h; 
heart the advice given by B 
slick, the famous music critie, ¢ 
when she sang at a concert whi 
review. He said: ‘And now 
most painful duty that can befall 
My dear wife, let me give you some 
Love and be silent.” 


The Hospitable Beresfor 


Since those days at Ferrie 
seen Lady Speyer. Perhaps 
my attempt to help her out n 


rassing situation and still holds it 
me. I am only too conscious of whe 
performer I am and, should the 
come under her eye, I hope they w: 
to her my humble apology. _ 
But the subject of music brin 
mind another notable musical | 
those days, that of Lady Charles Be 
wife of one of the most gallant an 
of British admirals. Lord 
popular national hero. When | 
he had but recently returned 
sion to the Far East on behalf ¢ 
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East. But to remain in complet 


hearted simplicity disting 
ner, and he was always chi 
to do a good turn for anybe 

A medal which Lady Chai 
sioned me to make of him as a 
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this delightful man; he was a 
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not appeal to him, and if he w 
her musicales it was only bi 
visitor there interested him 2 
His joviality and his amiab 
less, remained unabated. Be 
manded H. M. S. Condor at 


he was sometim 
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Lady Charles Beresford kept 0} 
at her charming villa in We 
Richmond, and every Sunday 
season her many friends assemk 
an always elastic hospitality. ‘ 
be music, and sometimes it 
chanting to those who, after 
stroll in the gardens and lister 
tant sounds in a perfect midsu 

Art and music, it has often 
me, tend to supplement each oth 
blend with and relieve each oth 
cold and warm hues on the 
painter or like the major and 
in music. In fact, creation w 
this principle of positive and nega 
pervades everything, commencing 
colors in the rainbow, three 0 
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EW YORK, San Francisco, 
Montreal, and Havana— 

if you want distance you must 
have dependable insulation. 
Dependable insulation means 


Bakelite. 


The U. S. Navy, the Signal 
Corps, and 95% of the leading 
radio manufacturers, with 
every facility for testing ma- 
terials, have chosen Bakelite 
for panels, dials, sockets and 
many other parts. Improve- 
ments are constantly being 
made in radio equipment, but 
no insulation has been found 
superior to Bakelite. 


Strong and stable, Bakelite 
will not split, warp, or 
sag, and it does not lose 
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will it deteriorate with age. 
And most important of all, it 
will retain its high insulating 
properties under varying at- 
mospheric conditions. 


T hepmaimesbakelite is 
synonymous with quality. 
Long recognized as a standard 
material in the automotive 
and electrical industries, it is 
also the premier insulation for 
radio. 


There is a place for this “Ma- 
terial of a Thousand Uses,” 
not alone in radio but in al 
most every industry. Our 
Engineering Department is at 
your disposal. 


Send for our illustrated booklet 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 
247 Park Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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Headset— Molded of 
Bakelite 


Tube Socket and Base— 
Molded of Bakelite 


BAKELITE 
is the registered 
Trade Mark for the 
Phenol Resin Prod- 
ucts manufactured 
under patents 
owned by the 


its beautiful finish, nor Chicago Office: 636 West 22d Street 


Before you choose, be sure 
that the set you buy has 
Bakelite insulation 
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(Continued from Page 146) 
rule, by which they established relation- 
ships in accordance with their advanced 
ideals of perfection. Concerning the human 
body, the golden rule fixed all its propor- 
tions—the relation of head to body, to the 
limbs, of hand and foot to arm and leg, of 
fingers and toes to hands and feet—all pains- 
takingly and comprehensively determined. 

As these fundamental rules govern all the 
arts, this may be the explanation of why in 
one man is combined the ability to express 
himself in many media. To the artist, music 
is a necessity and, though he may not know 
its technic, he has a love for and an under- 
standing of it. 

Sir Philip Burne-Jones often came there. 
Sir Philip’s father, the great Burne-Jones, 
believed his son to be a finer painter than 
himself, which shows how blinding paternal 
love can be. 

Still another conspicuous figure at Lady 
Beresford’s house was Sir Claude Phillips. 
His talent as a critic seemed to hover be- 
tween art and music. He began as a 
musical critic and turned later to art criti- 
cism. He was a devoted friend of Lady 
Charles, and they were often seen at con- 
certs and the opera together. He lived 
much among musical people. And I often 
wondered how it is possible for a critic to 
be in daily contact with the very people he 
is obliged to criticize and still to keep that 
aloofness which is necessary to make criti- 
cism completely unbiased. Yet Sir Claude 
seemed popular, both as musical and art 
critic, and his work in the Daily Tele- 
graph was held in high esteem. So brilliant, 
trenchant and forceful was the pen of Sir 
Claude that he could make or unmake an 
artist ‘“‘and stand a critic, hated yet ca- 
ressed.”’ The influence he wielded was 
great. 

And that brings me to a point. Shall we 
ever approach a time when we shall be able 
to do away with critics and rely wholly 
upon our own esthetic feeling and judg- 
ment? Shall we always have to be told by 
someone who has no more qualification 
than anyone else, what in art is good and 
what is not? What is to endure and what 
shall perish? Often when I went to see 
some of the collections in Paris of a Sunday 
afternoon I would overhear the watchmen 
and guards in the museums or visitors of 
the lower classes discussing art perhaps 
more intelligently than many a critic. With 
them this was a spontaneous expression of 
a feeling with which the whole country was 
imbued. With some, if not with all critics, 
it seems to be a process of filling just so 
much space with print because it is to be 
paid for. 


The Trouble With Critics 


The community of art critics is too often 
recruited from among disappointed artists, 
or from art students, or from men who 
wield a too facile pen from which flow glit- 
tering phrases as empty as soap bubbles. 
Those in the first-named class are the most 
dangerous because all their writings sound 
that note of disappointment, begrudging 
success to the fortunate ones, while every 
word serves but to stress the fact that 
‘the greatest consolation for the medioc- 
rity is that the genius is immortal only 
after his death.” 

The art critic generally knows little about 
proportion, color, perspective or technic, all 
of which are as indispensable as a knowledge 
of counterpoint is to the musician, even 
though he be a genius. How many times I 
have been asked to explain the difference 
between the lost wax process and the sand- 
mold castings, and why the former should 
be considered art and the latter only craft. 
Over and over I have elucidated the mean- 
ing of chiaroscuro or the significance of the 
expression “cold and warm color,’”’ so ex- 
tensively used among painters and which 
means so much. All this and a thousand 
other details should have been taught to 
the art critic as a part of his curriculum in 
his preparation for a vocation which, if ex- 
ercised in the proper spirit, could be as 
beneficial in its scope as the words spolaen 
from the pulpit. 

Instead, the critics are apt to live in their 
little narrow world, not daring to look be- 
yond its borders lest the glare of light that 
would flood in upon their vision would 
completely inundate their obscure, dim 
corner. Usually each one is noted for the 
special tendency he champions, and so tena- 
ciously does he do this that he is frequently 
unaware that a stronger and a cleverer man 
is stealing from under his nose the bone of 
contention, which leaves him with nothing 
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to gnaw on and necessitates that he search 
for another bone. Few are broad-minded 
enough to see good where it is instead of 
where they wish to find it. 

The artists’ resentment of the critics is 
comprehensible, for the harm of an unin- 
telligent criticism to an individual or a 
group cannot be measured. And so often 
the personal element enters in, the likes or 
dislikes of a critic for the personality and 
not the painter. Most of the masters have 
suffered like lions from the sting of annoy- 
ing insects. What did not Richard Wagner 
endure from the barks of a crowd who did 
not know how to make a better noise? And 
how virulent were the attacks on Whistler 
by Ruskin? When I first went to London 
the echoes of the famous lawsuit still re- 
sounded in every corner where art was dis- 
cussed, and the opinions of Ruskin were so 
highly esteemed that the defenders of the 
artist were in the minute minority. Now 
that time has proved Whistler’s worth, the 
question naturally presents itself: Did 
those attacksdo him any realharm? Would 
it not have benefited Ruskin if he had seen 
fit to emphasize the good in Whistler which 
was undeniably there? His undeserved 
harsh criticisms were about as valuable to 
himself as if he had cut his name in the 
bark of a growing tree in the hope that pos- 
terity might read it. 


. Michelangelo’s Little Ruse 


Michelangelo was not spared disparage- 
ment, which became so exasperating that 
he resorted to a ruse. At a place where 
archeologists were excavating, he buried 
one of his statues, after first breaking off 
an arm. When the marble came to light 
and was exposed in all its beauty, they sent 
for the master to point out to him how far 
more perfect was the work of the ancients 
in comparison to his own. He submitted 
to their sarcasm for a time, and then open- 
ing his cloak, he produced and fitted the 
missing arm. 

Some talent is so supreme a gift that to 
attempt to destroy it or to damn by faint 
praise would be like trying to avert an 
avalanche or swim in the rapids of Niagara. 

At the recent exhibition of Sergent’s 
work in the Grand Central Art Galleries, 
the illustrated catalogue contained some 
reprinted opinions of former displays— 
eulogistic, of course. But there was one 
among them which contrasted sharply in 
its praise with the later writings from the 
same pen; continuous commendation had 
evidently proved irksome and had begun to 
pall—hence an almost complete right- 
about by way of variety. 

Lord Charles had two brothers, Lord 
William and Lord Marcus Beresford, 
keeper of the Prince’s racing stable. Lord 
William was married to Lillian, Duchess of 
Marlborough. An American by birth, 
daughter of Commodore Price, U. 8. N., 
she had first married Louis Hammersley, a 
New Yorker, and after his death the Duke of 
Marlborough, father of the present Duke. 
Louis Hammersley had left her a respect- 
able fortune, and with this, after she be- 
came the Duchess, she embarked upon 
elaborate improvements at Blenheim. 
These were later carried on by Consuelo 
Vanderbilt, the next Duchess. When the 
old Duke died, his widow married Lord 
William Beresford. But still she clung to 
the title of Duchess, which presumably had 
cost her too much to be lightly relinquished. 
Her marriage to Beresford proved a happy 
and congenial one, and their union was 
even blessed with a somewhat belated son. 

One day I received an urgent message 
from Lord Marcus, whom I had met at 
Sandringham, bidding me come to Deep- 
dene near Dorking to make for the Duchess 
a death mask of his brother, Lord William, 
who had just died. The telegram came too 
late in the day for me to avail myself of the 
aid of a molder and, as I did not wish to 
disappoint Lord Marcus, I decided to do 
the work myself. It was a dreary journey 
from Charing Cross in an empty train past 
midnight. When I arrived at Deepdene, 
Lord Marcus and the nurse in attendance 
were waiting up for me. The Duchess I did 
nobeee I proceeded with my melancholy 
task. 

The making of a death mask is no pleas- 
ant labor. First of all, the face is lightly 
coated with olive oil. In the case of a man, 
the brows, the mustache and beard are 
covered either with the skin of egg or with 
grease generously applied. A frame of soft 
clay is then laid round the head to mark 
the limits of the cast and to prevent the 
soft plaster from flowing out. The plaster 
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has to be mixed with warm water and a 
little salt to make it set more quickly. In 
liquid form it is then applied with a brush 
and, as it gets harder, with the hand until 
the whole cools down and solidifies. To re- 
move the mold it is simply moistened with 
a saturated sponge. This form the molder 
afterward uses for making the cast. All 
this I was obliged to do myself, with the 
help of only the nurse. 

Once the task was done, I went upstairs 
to gain a little rest. To the stranger the 
house seemed enormous. It was early win- 
ter, and outside I heard the wind soughing 
and moaning. So cold and lifeless was ev- 
erything within and without that I could 
notsleep. I longed for my cozy studio and 
the little cheerful fire that awaited me like 
an old friend. Early in the morning, at the 
first opportunity, I fled. 

Yet, in spite of all this, I did not hear 
from the Duchess. I wrote her once or 
twice to say that the death mask was ready, 
but my letters remained unanswered. It 
was not until sometime later, when I was 
doing some work for Sir George Lewis, the 
noted solicitor, a man sympathetic to 
artists, that I happened to mention among 
others of my experiences, the one with the 
Duchess. He desired to know all the par- 
ticulars. Sir George was the solicitor of the 
Duchess and had the management of her 
affairs. Very soon thereafter I finally re- 
ceived from her an apologetic letter with a 
check. 

Sir George Lewis, I may add, was per- 
haps one of the most eminent solicitors in 
his day. His advice was universally sought 
and the most important and delicate cases 
were likely to be found in his hands. To 
have him on one’s side was already in some 
degree an assurance of success. His prin- 
ciple was never to advise a lawsuit unless he 
was reasonably sure of the justice of the 
cause and the probable result. The money 
lenders’ act, which was directed chiefly 
against his namesake, Sam Lewis, and in- 
tended to preclude the possibility of such 
vast accumulation of wealth in that busi- 
ness, was drafted by Sir George Lewis. The 
foremost contemporary names of his time, 
including that of the Prince of Wales, 
figured among his clients. His offices in 
Ely Place occupied two houses, which had 
been thrown into one and still seemed too 
small. 

His wife, Lady Lewis, of German origin, 
was a great lover of art in all its forms. She 
was among the first of Sargent’s patrons. 
In his early days, before he became famous, 
he painted the portrait of both Sir George 
and Lady Lewis. An entire wall in their 
house in Portland Place was covered with 
cartoons by Burne-Jones. Sir George 
Frampton, the sculptor, modeled the ceil- 
ing of her drawing-room. Paderewski and 
Alma-Tadema were intimates and often to 
be met in the Lewis house. Paderewski 
never came to town without devoting at 
least one evening to his friends, the Lewises, 
who made this the occasion for a big dinner 
and reception, which strained to its utmost 
the capacity of even their large house. 


Laszlo’s Limited Field 


At about this time Philip Laszlo first 
made his appearance in England. Though 
a Hungarian, he had studied at the acad- 
emy in Munich and set up as a portrait 
painter. He had an extraordinary facility 
for likenesses and his first portraits still 
painted under the influence of the academy 
gave excellent promise. His ease was amaz- 
ing. It was the sort of ease which is far 
more general among the Italians and the 
Spaniards. Sorolla once told me that when- 
ever one of his pupils shows signs of it, he 
sets him to copying Holbein until he copies 
him well. Laszlo was able to handle not 
only the brush with facility but also his 
sitters. He knew how to keep in the public 
eye, and like.a clever musician who is some- 
times able to play himself into the hearts of 
people, so Laszlo had the art of painting 
himself into their hearts. To my own crit- 
ical judgment his work is overfacile. He 
has never had the impulse, seemingly, to 
retire from his endless portrait painting 
into a seclusion where he might listen un- 
disturbed to that still, small voice, which 
every true artist should hear and which 
should make him long for the day when he 
will be able to follow its call. 

I cannot remember any other instance of 
a celebrated portrait painter, such as Laszlo 
gave promise of becoming, contenting him- 
self with turning out faces day after day 
with a facility which in time must surely 
become mechanical. 


Laszlo first came to me wit! 
tion from Count Mensdorff, 
cilor of the Austrian Embagsy; n 
was asked to help him obtaina g 
short period so that he could y 
of portraits or so. As I the 
my own large studio, a smal 
I welcomed him as my gue 
of him at that time, and w 
cussions upon art. One aft 
his sittings were over for the 
him and observed the pile ¢ 
all stages of progress which } 
accumulated in a short tin 

“Don’t you feel,” I ask 
many of us, that portraiture 
to an end—but, after all, it ¢ 
sent the very best which i 

He seemed inclined to a 

“ After all,’”’ I went on, “ 
work of our foremost po 
Velasquez, Reynolds, Gai 
dyke and Rembrandt— gia 
to be sure, they revealed th 
rather in their compositions 
agree with me?”’ 

“Yes,” was his answer. 
that is true. And as soon 
more independent I mean 
studio in Budapest and beg 
which I have in mind. 
decorative frieze which I am 

“That is fine,’ I told h 
glad to hear you say it. 
experience, true happiness fo 
only in those works which 
the privacy of his studio, 
any consideration other 
purest form.” 


Prewar Diploma 


That was a quarter of a centu 
I have not yet heard of that 
Laszlo’s. I sometimes wonder ¥ 
he looks back upon his achiew 
does not regret that-he has re 
one-sided in the practice of his 
Laszlo, I need hardly say, 
portrait of Count Mensdorft ; 
the portrait of every other celebr 
Mensdorff was an excellent 
diplomacy of his time. The 
of that diplomacy was not 
mind as a strong digesti 
diplomats were in those d 
few stood out for exceptiona 
Trauttenberg, an adherent 
school, one day wrote in an 
duty of diplomacy lies less 
ment of great-successes the 
ance of great difficulties.” 
That was the working p 
war diplomacy. And it w: 
confined to the Austrian 
prevailed in all the embassi 
For the statesmen of tha 
doubtless a sufficiently sati 
Count Mensdorff came o 
so ancient that it even mana 
in its path to pick up a 
royalty. The house of Le 
he was related, had at s 
linked with the house of 
dorff was therefore conside 
the British royal family, 
persona grata but a favo 
party, reception or house pa 
complete without him. He 
welcome—at Cowes, at 
Chatsworth, at Sandringh 
When Count Deym, his ch 
dorff was elevated over 
made ambassador to the Co 
With so popular a man, it 
cordial relations between 
could not help but be m 
the var was approaching, it] 
that the situation demanded | 
adroit in diplomacy as 
socially. With that type o 
and such a diplomat as 
sesses in Monsignore Se 
statesman, the destinies 0: 
perhaps have moved othe 
dorff type had doubtless bee 
in the days when the fates ¢ 
settled by a chosen few over U 
cigars after a good dinner. E 
had passed, and they have 
Today we live in a world w 
is of any account, where 
the same opportunity as t 
where individuals can no | 
fate of whole nations, but hv 
such things for itself. 4 
And thank heaven for that 
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ell! In that case, glad to see 
Scanned Larry’s professional 
t'> heard of you,” he said. 
1 give me a job?” 

the Palladium-Intelligencer?”’ 


man,” said Mr. Legg, “you’ve 

‘the sun. A cabbage leaf con- 

? panama would have prevented 

‘Adition.”’ 

si2,” laughed Larry, ‘‘and sober 
‘et is I need a job.” 

Mr. Legg how wanderlust had 

ii into a journalistic gypsy. 

the feeling,” Mr. Legg assured 

nhe shouted, “Bill, Bill, if you 
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on the St. Louis Messenger myself till my 
arches fell and they wanted to stick me on 
the copy desk. Then I came here and 
bought the Palladium-Intelligencer. I was 
born in Billup, you see; and it used to be 
one of the pleasantest little towns in the 
country, but now fe 

“Say, what is wrong with Billup?” 
Larry inquired. 

“It’s got the ssssssssshhhh habit,’’ said 
the editor, and not pausing in his work, he 
went on rapidly: ‘Yes, sir, Billup used to 
be a good place tolivein. Any civic project 
and the whole community was behind it to 
aman. Main Street just dripped with good 
will. Fact. And now—well, you noticed 
something, didn’t you?” 

“TI didn’t see any doves and olive 
branches,” Larry said. 

“No, and I’ll tell you why. The folks 
here are going round like a lot of bulldogs 
with sore noses these days. Half of them 
are Princes and the other half are Hawks.” 


i ‘You are Going 

{ to Leave in 

: Complete Charge 

i of the Paper 
Your Bright 

i Young Assistant, 

i Mr. Laurence 
Ashton Carraway’”’ 


“That’s Czecho-Slovakian to me,’’ said 
Larry. : 

“It was to Billup until six months ago. 
Well, sir, six months ago into town came 
two slick fellows from Chicago. Glib— 
that’s what they were. One of ’em was 
Grand and Greatly Esteemed Organizer of 
the High and Mysterious Princes of the 
Enigmatic Realm of Secrecy. The other 
was Royal and Solemn Standard Bearer of 
the Cryptic Order of Honorable Hawks. 
Oddly enough, they both got here on the 
same day. One worked the south side of 
Main Street, the other the north side. They 
had smooth lines, both of them. I know. 
They tried them on me. The Princes—to 
hear them tell it—are the strongest and 
most secret order in the world, with secrets 
that would make a porcupine’s quills curl. 
For ten dollars anyone could be a Prince, 
wear a purple robe with skeletons embroid- 
ered on it and learn those terrific secrets. 
Likewise for ten dollars—don’t forget the 
ten—any worthy butcher’s assistant or 
soda jerker could become an Honorable 
Hawk, wear a red bib with birds on it and 


Sssssssssshlhlhh! 


lock in his bosom, so the Hawk fellow said, 
secrets that made the secrets of all the other 
orders, especially the Princes, look like a 
page from a first-grade spelling book. In- 
deed, the Hawk fellow whispered in my ear 
that if I joined the Hawks I could certainly 
look with pity and scorn on the Princes and 
their puny little secrets, and the Prince 
assured me that any bona-fide member of 
his crowd could properly regard a Hawk the 
same way a bottle of Grade A cream might 


regard a pan of sour skim milk. Well, I re- | 
gret to say, Billup ate that stuff up. I | 


could see why. Perhaps you noticed that 
our Main Street is no Broadway.” 

“T did see a difference,’”’ said Larry. 

“The most ardent Billupian,”’ said Editor 
Legg, ‘“‘was bound to notice, now and then, 
that our Main Street lacked thrills. Its 
virtues are the simple, homely ones. 
those organizers found plenty of material 
to work on. Wallie, the butcher’s assistant, 
might be able to withstand a purple apron 
with skeletons on it, but he could not resist 
the secrets. It sort of made him drunk with 
power to think he knew secrets that his 
friend Cliff, in the shoe store, didn’t know. 
So Wallie joined the Princes, and pretty 
soon Cliff joined the Hawks, to have some 
secrets, too, and soon the whole town was 
full of folks making wigwags at one another 
and exchanging passwords and trick grips. 
They got to hating one another—the 
Princes and the Hawks. Every man in 
town except me belongs to one bunch or the 
other. I have to stay neutral. It’s a shame, 
that’s what it is. It’s ruined Billup.” 

“A sad case,” said Larry. ‘‘Why don’t 
you kid the bibs off them in your paper?” 

The editor sighed. 

“T wish I could,” he said. ‘But you 
know how it is in a place as small as Billup. 
A man isn’t free to do as he pleases. Every- 
thing I own is tied up in this paper, and if I 
kidded the Hawks 
and the Princes they 
might all stop read- 
ing it. Besides, how 
could you possibly 
kid a Hawk or a 
Prince? A sense of 
humor and the 
sssshhh stuff don’t 
dwell underthesame 


“But there must 
be some way uy 
began Larry. 

““T wish you could 
find it,” said Editor 
Legg. ‘Now please 
take these proofs out 
to Bill—he’s the 
dirtier one—and tell 
him if he puts the 


the social notes 
again I’ll tear his 
tonsils out. I’ve got 
to write two editori- 
als, an obituary and 
a baseball story in 
six minutes.” 

Larry Carraway 
had finished his first 
day as reportorial 
staff of the Palla- 
dium-Intelligencer. 
He was sitting in his 
room in Mrs. Olsen’s boarding house, re- 
cuperating from it. He had written half a 
column about a dog fight, a laudatory col- 
umn about a concert of the Billup Silver 
Cornet Band, a long obituary of a promi- 
nent switchman, an editorial of a satiric 
nature asking the city fathers why Main 
Street had been paved with taffy instead of 
concrete, and full stories about the new 
pump at the waterworks and the bull calf 
that had come to brighten the home of the 
Caleb Prouts. 

Outside his window lay Billup and the 
peace of the moonlight was on it. The 
vagueness of the night had softened the 
outlines of the houses. Only the slim white 
spire of the church, rising above the maple 
trees, was distinct. The windows of the 
houses were orange-yellow patches of light. 

“There’s a family behind every one of 
those lights,’’ mused Larry, and laughed at 
himself, for newspapermen, being the most 
sentimental of mortals, affect to despise 
sentiment. ‘‘They’re simple, decent folks 
too.” He was recalling how cordial and 
helpful they had been to him, a stranger, 


So | 


police-court news in | 
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YOUR feet have never, never known 
what luxurious comfort a foot can 
enjoy on a biting winter day—until 
they have snuggled intoa pair of 
Iron Clads! 


A soft, fleecy mixture of the purest 
cotton and worsted yarns that gently 
nestle to the skin—shutting the win- 
try weather on the outside. 


Ask for Iron Clad sock No. 212. 
Woven in the most attractive two- 
color combinations, this sock has all 
the style, beauty, and durability for 
which Iron Clads have been famous 
for the past 46 years. 


Olive and If your dealer can’t 
Fie supply you, send 
Bluetand us your remittance, 
Grey stating color and 
Aa Se size (9% to 12, 60c 
of.Grey a pair east of the 
212AB Rockies). We'll pay 
yh bel and the postage. 


COOPER, WELLS & CO. 
212 Vine St., St. Joseph, Mich. 


Twice as much Reason 
for giving him a Cuno 
Electric Match this Year 


it lights 
his cigars 


and is 
|| Utility and 
| Spotlight at night 


S@ELECTRIC 
as MATCH 
AND UTILITY LIGHT 


~~ | Here's another Cuno Gift/ 


Don't get up from your set 
to light your cigar or pipe 
CUNO RADIO ELECTRIC MATCH 
attached to your storage bat 
tery lights up your smokes 
while you listen ~ At Radio 
stores or direct in bax /or"125 


THE CUNO ENGINEERING CORP, MERIDEN, CONN, 
seteidee Sots To ab hateenb tee eels AA hh ola Dhaene acted 


PRIZES FOR BOYS 


Without cost, live boys in U. S. A. can earn Christmas gifts and 
other prizes by easy selling. Write The Saturday Evening Post, 
Sales Div., 327 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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You give all outdoors 


Look for this trade mark 
on the sled you buy 


when you give 


a Flexible Flyer 


Every boy and girl longs for a 
Flexible Flyer. They know that 
the “‘speed-king’’ of the hill, the 
envy of all eyes, is always the 
fellow with the Flexible Flyer. 


Flexible Flyer is the strongest, 
the speediest, the safest sled. The 
merest pressure of hand or foot on 
the steering bar guides it. Good- 
looking, graceful, with all-steel 
front, grooved-steel runners and 
a handsome, hardwood top. 


Thrill some boy or girl with a 
Flexible Flyer, this Christmas. 


Ask your dealer, or us, for Free card- 
board model showing how Flexible 
Flyer steers, and how to get an 
“expert coaster” button. 


S.L. Allen & Co., Inc. 
Dept. 15 


Philadelphia 


“The sled that really steers” 


le 
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when he had made his rounds that day in 
search of news. ‘‘They don’t seem to hate 
anybody but one another. It’s a crying 
shame—thissssshhhh blight. Perhap I 

Larry took a grip on his chin, and that 
was a sign his brain was working. It was 
working at high speed, when a knock 
sounded at his door; no ordinary casual 
knock, but three distinct muffled raps. 

“Come in,” cried Larry. 

Cautiously, slowly, the door opened, and 
a man insinuated himself into the room. 
It was the mysterious stranger with the 
freckled ears. On his tight lips he laid a 
long narrow finger. 

““Ssssssssshhhh!”’ hissed the stranger. 

“What’s the matter?” asked Larry, also 
whispering. ‘Is the place pinched? Or is 
somebody going to sing?” 

““Ssssssssshhhh!”’ repeated the visitor. 
He sent a surveying glance around the 
room, even letting it sweep under the bed. 
Having apparently satisfied himself that 
there were no eav esdroppers, he whispered, 
“The sun riseth in the east.’ 

“Old stuff,” said Larry. 
that for years.’ 

The eoneea one drew back, his eyes 
narrowing. 

“Then thou art not one of us?”’ he whis- 


“T’ve known 


| pered. 


Slararte notes “Who 
art us?”’ 
In a whisper that was only just audible, 


the man made solemn reply: 


Larry answered. 


“The Cryptic Order of Honorable 
Hawks.” 

“Ah,” said Larry, ‘‘then you are an 
Honorable Hawk?” 

Seip: 


ane contrived to look impressed. 

“And when,”’ questioned Larry, ‘‘do you 
honorably hawk?” His manner was re- 
spectful, disarming. 

“At night,” the other answered. 

““How do you do it?” 

The man assumed a look of great mystery. 

“That is one of our deep and terrible 
secrets,’”’ he said. 

““Ah, the Hawks have secrets then?” 

“The secrets of the Hawks,’ asseverated 
the man, “are the most secret secrets in the 
world.” 

“What are they?”’ asked Larry, with an 
air of innocence. 

The face of the freckled one showed he 
was inexpressibly shocked. 

s sk not, stranger,” he said with dig- 
nity. “They are for the ears of Honorable 
Hawks only.” 

“Oh, come now,” cajoled Larry, ‘“‘be a 
good fellow. Tell me one of them—one of 
the least deep and terrible. I’m dying to 
know. I won’t tell a soul—cross my heart.” 

For a second it seemed that the man 
might comply; then the freckled one drew 
in his breath. 

‘No, sir,” he said, ‘‘I guess not. IfI did, 
do you know what would happen to me?” 

“No. What?” 

The man sank his voice to a graveyard 
whisper and in a quoting voice replied: 


PHOTO. FROM FREDERICK W. MARTIN, PASADENA, CAL, 


The City of a Thousand Christmas Trees, Pasadena, California 


December | 


“First my unworthy craniy y 
severed from my dagger-pierced top 
my traitorous trunk would be hey 
one thousand and one small bits. 
size, and each bit would be tl 
separate bottle and the bottles we 
be cast, one at a time, into ¢} 
bottomless ocean on one thousan¢ 
consecutive nights.” 4 

“Golly!” whistled Larry, eT 
prove fatal.” 

“Besides,” added the visitor, 
you're one of them vile Princes,” 

“Honest, I’m no Prince,” 
“So the Princes are a pretty 
they?” 

Othe vilest,”’ averred the man, 
vile.”’ 

“Why is that?”’ 

“Well,” said the visitor, seratc 
head to assist, his memory, “their 
spee-ur-i-ous.’ ' 

*‘Spurious?”’ 

“Yes, sir. Them Prince fellers | 
the Hawk secrets—and the Haw] 
are the only true secrets.” 

Larry sighed. 

“They must be hot tamales,” 
“T wish I knew a secret.” 

The man became suddenly conie 

“Say, brother,” he said, “how w] 
like to be an Honorable Hawk?” 

“ec Me?” 

Verve 

“But do I deserve such an hon’ 

“T guess,” said the freckled-eaj 
“‘T could get youinto the Honorable 
He cleared his throat. “It costs} 
lars,”’ he finished. 

Larry stood up— a decisive geste 

“Cheap enough,” he said. “J) 
man. 

“Come Thursday night,” said the 
one, ‘‘on the stroke of eight. Up) 
hay-and- feed store. Mum’ 8 the W 

“Mum,” agreed Larry, “is thi 
Then—“ But you say the Hawks ar 
order.” 

“Terrible secret,’’ the man 

“Nobody will know I join?” 

“Nobody.” z 5. 

“Are you sure?” 

“Brother, ”” said the man—] 
ing again—“‘if one Hawk was’ 
the secret of a brother Hawk, 
cadayer would be roasted on a 
his vitals would be fed to hy 
would be dropped from th 
more.” 4 
“Fair enough,” said Larry 
take the ten now?’ j 

“T do,” said the man, and ad. 

The owner of the astonishing eal} 
away as quietly as he had come 
took a fresh hold on his chin and} 
templating the moonlit landseape, 

He was deep in thought when 
another knock at his door—this | 
crisp taps. 

*“Who’s there?’”’ called Larry. 

A low voice answered him. 
(Continued on Page 156, 
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CASE 


Motor Cars 


adless loss. To the original owner it 
'e 50% because he must absorb such 


> 


be 
eople—bankers, dealers and car buyers 
s is a tremendous economic waste, a 


in. Tf you think this over you willagree. 


ers started years ago to determine 
irs wore out before their time. They 
and put into operation a scientific 

termining the “Endurance Factor” 
used in Case cars. Then, by an or- 
of refinement and improvement, 
brought nearer and nearer perfec- 
ain this progress has been is evi- 
a recent nation-wide investigation 

the life of all Case cars then in 
many years beyond the average. 


ales records indicate that 75% of all the cars bought in 
; will be out of the hands of the original owners in 1927, 
n’ traded, sold or junked. With each change someone 


ae 


The Endurance Factor 


of a certain part is determined by dividing 
the number replaced by the total number in 
use. If eight transmission shafts are replaced 
in 10,000 cars in use the “Endurance Factor” 
for the shaft is - 8 
10,000 
Every possible step has been taken to reduce 
this factor in the New Case to the lowest 
possible point by— 
1. Better co-ordination of parts and units 
throughout the machine. 
2. The use of the finest and most suitable ma- 
terials throughout. 
3. Infinite care and precision in workmanship. 
4. Exhaustive inspectionoftheminutest details, 
This infallible system has made possible the 
New Case—The 10-Year Car. 


= .0008 


; a 


With this accurate, fundamental knowledge, the New Case, Jay- 
Eye-See and Y models, have been designed. 
If you, too, believe that trading a motor car every year or two is 


YOUR NEW 
MOTOR CAR 


Where Will Jt Be In __, 
7-in 193]1- in 1934? 


wasteful —if you believe an automobile should give 
a minimum of ten years of satisfactory, economical 
transportation, see the New Case. 


In this new 1o-year car you will find, in ad- 
dition to maximum economy, that greater sat- 
isfaction and pleasure that come with owning 
a motor car that gives the utmost in perform- 
ance, unfailing dependability, comfort and refined 
appearance. 


The Case dealer will be pleased to explain the 
design and construction of the one car that’s built 
with a definite, accurate knowledge of the “En- 
durance Factor” of every part. You must see for 
yourself this New Case to appreciate how well a 
car can be built—and drive it to realize its won- 
derful performance and riding qualities. Case 
Owners need not buy too many automobiles. 


CASE MOTOR CAR DIVISION 
J. 1. CASE T. M. COMPANY, RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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(Continued from Page 154) 

“One from without who would have 
speech with him who is within,” said the 
voice. 

“Then,” called back Larry, “let him who 
is without come from without within.” 

The door swung open gently and a 
stranger glided into the room. He was a 
long frock-coated man with an Adam’s 
apple like the Alps and the sadly serious 
face of a ewe. He stopped just inside the 
door; he raised a bony finger to his face, 
laid it beside his five-inch nose and sniffed 
loudly, twice. 

“Ah,” said Larry, ‘‘the gas man!” 

The stranger, coming closer, let out a 
sound like escaping steam. 

““Ssssssssssshhhh!’’ he said. 

“Tl take a case,” said Larry, “‘if it’s 
good prewar stuff.”’ 

The man’s reply was curious. Ina tense, 
significant whisper, he said, ‘‘ Washington, 
J. Adams, Jefferson, Madison.” 

Larry grinned. American history 
was one of his hobbies. 

“Monroe, J. Q. Adams, Jackson, 
Van Buren,” declaimed Larry. 

The man came one step nearer. 

“Harrison, Tyler, Polk, Taylor,” 
he hissed. 

“Fillmore, Pierce, Buchanan, Lin- 
coln,”’ whispered Larry. 

“Johnson, Grant, Hayes, Garfield, 
Arthur,’ whispered the man. 

“Cleveland, B. Harrison, Mc- 
Kinley, Roosevelt,’? came back 
Larry. 

“Taft,’? whispered the man. 

“Wilson,” whispered Larry. 

“Harding,’’ whispered the man. 

“Coolidge,” cried Larry trium- 


phantly. ‘‘I win! Give me the 
cigars.” 
“Win? ‘What meanst thou?’ 


The man’s face was creased with a 
sudden suspicion. 

“Wasn’t it a game?” asked Larry. 

“A game?”’ The man was hor- 
rified. ‘Why, I thought thou art a 
Prince.” 

“No flattery now,’ smiled Larry. 

“‘T mean,” said the visitor sternly, 
“‘a High and Mysterious Prince of 
the Enigmatic Realm of Secrecy.” 

“Very sorry,” said Larry. ‘I’m 
not even a low and unmysterious 
prince.” 

No smile traversed the cemetery 
countenance of the visitor. 

“Then you don’t know what 
you’re missing,” he said. 

“Missing? What? Why?” 

“By not being a Prince,” said the 


an. 

“Well, what am I missing?”’ 

The man’s voice was sepulchral. 

“Secrets,”’ he said. 

‘“Well, give me a sample.” 

The man shied asif he had touched 
a hot stove. 

“What? Tell one of our secrets 
to one in the outer darkness? Say, 
mister, do you know what would 
happen to me if I did?” 

“Something pretty dreadful, I 
suppose.” 

In an awed voice, the man spoke: 

“First, my unworthy cranium 
would be severed from my dagger- 
pierced torso; then my traitorous 
trunk would be hewed into one thou- 
sand and‘one small bits of equal 
size 

“Don’t tell me,” broke in Larry 
with some excitement, “that you’d 
then be bottled and tossed into the briny 
deep!”’ 

“Say, how did you know that?” 

“Well, what else could they do with 
you?” Larry countered. ‘I guess you’d 
better not tell me a secret. If all those 
things happened to you, it would spoil your 
day. I suppose I’ll never get to know those 
secrets now.” 

In the voice of one conscious that he is 
doing a particularly handsome act, the man 
addressed Larry. 

“T might be able to get you into the 
Princes,” he said. 

“That certainly would be white of you.” 

“Of course, it comes high.” 

“Naturally. How high?” 

“Ten dollars.” 

“It’s a lot of money,” said Larry, ‘and 
I wouldn’t pay it to be just a plain prince. 
But a High and Mysterious Prince—well, 
here’s your ten.” 

The stranger stowed the bill into a vest 
adorned with a princely watch fob the size 
of a turkey egg. 
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“The Sublime Royal Court convenes 
Friday at nine,” he said, “in its august 
sanctuary back of’ Mort Deeley’s livery 
stable. Wilt thou come?’ 

“T wilt,” promised Larry. 


Monday morning Larry Carraway came 
into the office of the Billup Palladium- 
Intelligencer humming. 

“Mr. Legg,” he said, “I’ve got news for 


“What? This early in the morning?” 

The editor was already inky and his hair 
rumpled. 

“What is it?” 

“You're going fishing today,” Larry an- 
nounced. 

“Me? Fishing?” 

“Yes, you—fishing.”’ 

“Young man, has some fiend in human 
form struck you on the head with some 
blunt instrument?’’ asked the editor. 


Fl ugea 7 
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to read the Palladium-Intelligencer that 
had been tossed there. A tranquil hour 
ordinarily follows. But not that Monday. 
Billup stared at the paper with bulging, 
unbelieving eyes; Billup was shaken to its 
roots. 

Across the top of the front page ran a 
headline in the blackest of black type: 


SSSSSSSSSSHHHH! 


© Billup caught its breath and read: 


“Editor Roscoe Legg was away fishing at 
Buckeye Lake today. He left in full charge 
of this paper his staff Mr. Laurence Ashton 
Carraway, of New York and other places. 
Now Mr. Carraway, being a stranger in 
these parts, found himself hard up for 
news. So he thought it might be interesting 
to the readers if he printed in full the se- 
crets of the High and Mysterious Princes 
and the Honorable Hawks. No other paper 


The Stranger Pulled Away as if He Had Been Stung by a Bee. A Dark Disturbed 
Look Rushed Over His Face 


“Not yet,” said Larry. He looked the 
editor straight in the eye. ‘Now listen to 
me, Mr. Legg. You are going fishing at 
Buckeye Lake today; you are going to stay 
in the middle of the lake in a boat all day, 
far from Billup and the sssshhhh stuff. 
You are going to leave in complete charge 
of the paper your bright young assistant, 
Mr. Laurence Ashton Carraway, who will 
assume entire responsibility for everything. 
Listen, can’t you hear the fish calling?” 

“But I don’t want to go fishing,” pro- 
tested the editor. 

“Oh, yes, youdo.” Larry looked straight 
at him. “You’ve no idea how much you 
want to go fishing. You’ve no idea how 
much you ought to go fishing. A clean, 
healthy sport—fishing.” 

Mr. Legg was studying Larry’s face. 
The editor smiled. ' 

“I think,” he said presently, “that a day 
of fishing is just what I need.” 


On Monday evening all good Billupians 
went out to their respective front. porches 


in town will have this story, he reasoned, 
even if there was another paper. 

“Here are the secrets of the High and 
Mysterious Princes: 

“First, you give ten dollars. Five of it 
goes to the man who signs you up, five to 
the Sublime National Sanctuary. Then 
you bind yourself to secrecy under penalty 
of being cut into small bits, bottled and 
heaved into the ocean. You are now a 
Prince. When you meet another Prince, 
you say, ‘Ssssssssssshhhh!’ lay your finger 
along your nose and sniff twice loudly. This 
is the Mystic Token by which Princes are 
known. You then take turns naming the 
Presidents of the United States. This is 
known as the Most Sublimeand Occult High 
Sign. You then link little fingers with the 
other Prince. Thisisknown asthe Most His- 
toricand Impenetrable Grip. To gain admit- 
tance to a Sublime Royal Court in August 
Sanctuary convened—which means a meet- 
ing in aroom back of Mort Deeley’s livery 
stable—you knock five times, sniff twice 
and say, ‘Admiral George Dewey.’ 


‘oe, Hawks—which mi 


“Once inside, you don a 
Mother Hubbard with sg 
Then all the Princes stand 
ing hands, and the secrets 
secret—known as the Subl 
tery—is that they all sing th 
Columbia the Gem of the 0 
The second secret—known 
Medium Mystery—is that th 
the Declaration of Independene 
The last secret-—known ag #¢ 
Mystery—is that all the Pri 
names of the Vice Presiden) 


Hawks: First, you give ten 
it goes to the man who sig 
the Chief National Hawk 
bind yourself to secrecy unc 
being cut into small bity _ 
heaved intoe the oces 
now a Hawk. W 
another Hawk, you | 
with your hands a 
bows, once, twice, 
called the Mystic T 
hold speech with th 
follows: 


“FIRST HAWK: 
the east. c 
“SECOND HAWK: - 
in the west. * 
“FIRST HAWK: Eas 
“SECOND HAWK: W 
“First HAWK: Nor 
“SECOND Hawk: § 


“This is known as 


most Historic and 
Grip. You then tak 
the Presidents of th 
This is known as t 
and Occult High 

“To gain admi 
Secret and Terrible 


the room up over E 
and-feed store— 

times, sniff twice and s; 
George Dewey.’ 
“Once inside, you 

witha bird onit. The 

stand in a circle, holdin 

the secrets begin. 
known as the Sub 
tery—is that they 

verse of Columbia 
Ocean, backward. 
secret—known as tl 

dium Mystery—is 

the Declaration of 
backward. The last sei 

as the Ultimate 

all the Hawks chant t 

the Vice Presidents of 
States. They all thengi 

sniffs and the ritual is over. 
round, drink hard cider and 
“In short, the secrets of the 
the Princes are the same. An 
surprising, because their ritua 
title High School Frate 
printed by Solomon, Case’ 
cago, Illinois. Price, one 


Inside the paper, under Soci 
Billupians read: 


“Mr. Laurence Ashton 
signed his position as repol 
Palladium-Intelligencer. 
foreign climes for his heal 


Larry Carraway had dro 
in St. Louis, after six dive 
paper in Kanab, Utah, and. 
press club to get his mail 
In a corner of the grillroon 
smallish man with bright 
hair accomplishing the f 
Welsh rabbit and chewing 
time. When this man 
jumped to his feet. Th 
gripped the lobes of his eal 
his elbows, once, twice, thi 

Then in solemn tones he 
riseth in the east.” 

“Why, Roscoe Legg!’ 
him. “How are you? Gla 

“T just ran down to St. Lou) 
of the old gang,’ Mr. 
“Billup is so darned peaceful 

“Peaceful?” ia 
now that the - 
Princes have merged t 
Town Improvement and 
Association,” said Rose 0e 
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tay out. He couldn’t walk. We had 
him and lay him in the grass. We 
she was going to die, but he didn’t.” 
}I mind one as did,” said the first. 
je ashore off a wreck we never see. 
ir as the Sailors’ Home, opened his 
o speak, an’ dropped dead. We 
jowed who he was, nor nothin’, poor 
| years ago one of the patrolmen 
Berman's boot. He shook it, and 
»m two human toes fell out. Search 
jreakers revealed three bodies. A 
x7 came to land—mute testimony 
agedy. Two winters past, a man 
y who had strayed from their fish- 
in a fog managed to make Sable. 
vee but the man died. Both 
inch. 

amber that great wreck o’ the 
gark Rafaele?’’ asked a surfman. 
as in ’96. She come ashore in a 
le gale. We heard her distress 
j ‘twas all hands out! We wasn’t 
ing the boats and the guns hitched 
jas some run we made, with five 
) each boat, down the beach! 

erew was in the riggin’, and the 
1; breakin’ up fast, with a most 
]0us sea smashin’ over her, shootin’ 
rn the masthead. We fired a 
ine over. Saved all hands, mis- 
‘the last man hadn’t hardly got 
‘hen she busted in two an’ went 
| close call, that!” 

/t of ships lost on Sable reads like 
stegister. Old seafaring men will 
}t a number of the famous clippers 
2, such as the Union, Packet and 
lind Eliza. A very curious incident 
of the bark Myrtle, which in 1840 
re, was abandoned, and during a 
ge got clear of the sands. Without 
| board she drifted all the way to 
his is one of very few instances of 
escaping once she had struck 
Only seven in all have ever 


soul-satisfying wreck was the 
melia a century and a quarter 
le provisions were saved, and all 
ed for two winter months in a hut, 
\ptain and a few others decked a 
with canvas and after perils mani- 


ae 
‘first-class disaster was the loss, 
is later, of the Francis, with the 
‘valuable equipage of the Duke 
t Every soul perished, first or last; 
‘furniture and plate strewed the 
s| But not for long. Wreckers and 
the most low-browed description 
2 Uys made the island a rendezvous; 
e hard-bitten birds soon swooped 


( 
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down to garner loot from the royal wreck- 
age. Presently jewels and rare articles ap- 
peared in fishermen’s cabins on the Nova 
Scotia coast. Stories were whispered, too, 
of grim murder—of gently bred folk from 
the ill-fated ship reaching Sable alive, only 
to have their throats cut. 

What stories, if those impassive sands 
could tell! 

Dinner ended before the life-savers had 
narrated half the wrecks they knew, and 
out we visitors wandered to inspect this 
most deadly of islands. Look where one 
would, some glimpse of the sleeping monster, 
Atlantic, met one’s eye; for at its widest, 
Sable measures hardly a mile. And steadily 
booming, the roar of-surfs on either shore 
companioned every thought or word. 

Ocean is there the one big fact. Even 
the buildings have a trim nautical tang, 
with ships’ fittings and furniture. Near the 
super’s house I found a perfect lady. Very 
much of a lady she was, portly enough and 
to spare, gazing with painted smile up into 
the sky. She, too, could tell a story if she 
would, this carefully repaired figurehead. 
No one now remembers what tall ship she 
once led onward through stormy seas, only 
at long last to end her days on Sable. 

Farther stood a patrolmen’s house, where 
dwell seven bachelors and a cook. Only 
married men have the outside stations, 
with the comforts of a garden and chickens; 
so marriageable girls are at a premium. Up 
a high dune—where three wild ponies fled 
with streaming manes and tails—I reached 
one of the lookout towers. Its lofty plat- 
form afforded magnificent views of the 
Atlantic; feather-white surfs tumbling 
over the bars; all the vast curve of the 
island, wild and forbidding. Herds of un- 
tamed ponies browsed over the scantily 
grassed hillocks or among the pools, some 
fresh, others salt. Telephone lines strode 
away, connecting all stations, so that when 
a wreck is sighted the island’s full man 
power and apparatus can be assembled. 

Briny perfumes wafted from surging 
beaches. Olive and cream-yellow tints pre- 
vailed, with snowy surf collars all about— 
a subdued yet appealing color scheme. A 
pale, wistful, melancholy place, far from 
the world’s moil; a strange place wherein 
to live one’s life away. 

Yet that’s exactly what many of the 
islanders do—live there always, untroubled 
by the world.. As I was examining some 
storm-torn signal flags a good-looking 
young chap bespoke me. Everett Gregoire 
he said his name was, and one hundred per 
cent Sable Islander. 

“T’ve been here fifteen years, sir. Came 
here when I was only five. No, sir, I never 
remember seeing a tree or a locomotive, 
movie or auto. I never saw the inside of a 
schoolhouse, either. The old folks teach 
the young uns to read and write. I’ve been 
studyin’ wireless, and I can operate pretty 


A Corner of Davy Jones’ Locker 
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good. If I could only get over to the main- | 


land and take my exams I know I could 
get a license!” 

Such is one Sable Islander’s ambition 
Can it ever be realized? 

“Yes, sir, I’m a patrolman,” he went on, 
while I admired his clear blue eyes and fine 
tan. ‘‘Each of us has thirty-six miles a day 
to cover, on pony back, in thick or stormy 
weather. Clear days, we just take observa- 
tions from the towers. Every beach and 
bar has to be covered twice a day and re- 
ported on. Fair weather, it’s not so bad. 
But you take it in a winter gale or a sand 
storm and it’s about all a man or a pony 
can do to face that. ’Specially as we have 
to get away from our stations before day- 
light on the morning patrol, and can’t come 
in till after dark on the afternoon one. 
Sandstorms are the worst, sir.”’ 


Hawoc of the Sandstorms 


The islanders dread these more than bliz- 
zards. Nothing can restrain that sleety, 
cutting drift. ‘he wind-shot sand etches 
window glass and sometimes eats holes 
clear through it. Sand filters through every 
chink, piling up gray drifts inside the 
houses and getting into food. Of windy 
mornings, the islanders have to shovel it 
away from their doors. Not even the 
works of a double-cased watch escape it. 

The Canadian Government once set out 
eighty-four thousand young pines to hold 
the sand, but the wind blew them all out 
ere long. Despite shelter fences, sand 
buries buildings up to the eaves. It wears 
all the bristles off pigs’ noses, if let out to 
root in it, and gives them a high polish. 
But few pigs are allowed to run at large, 
because they may eat drowned folk washed 
ashore. Sheep and cattle die from sand in 
their grass. 

“Kleven cows died one year,’’ explained 
young Gregoire. ‘‘The ponies are wise and 
eat only the tops o’ the grass, but the cows 
eat it all, and that finishes ’em. Every lit- 
tle while we have to drag ’em off to 
Monkey Puzzle and bury ’em.”’ 

Monkey Puzzle is Sable’s animal eeme- 
tery. Odd name—but then, odd island! 
The islanders, however, are passionately 
attached to it. Cut off from the world as 
they are, they look upon this desolate, tree- 
less strip of storm-bound, fog-shrouded sand 
far out in the Atlantic as their home. Few 
ever leave it. 

“Superintendent Boutilier stayed here 
nigh thirty years,” continued Gregoire. 
“Chief Cox’n Naugle’s wife has been here 
thirty. She come here when she was a baby. 
Naugle’s been here twenty-two. Lots of us, 
even as could, don’t care to visit the main 
once in five years. Maurice Noonan, ‘the 
father of Sable Island,’ stayed fifty. He 
helped bury more’n twenty drownded 
folks. When he was sixty-four, he thought 
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Attach this Simple Device 
to Your Furnace Door and 


Save Coa] 


As Much as 20% 


Those coal gases now going to waste up your 
chimney are rich in heat value. Every par- 
ticle of partially burned coal among your 
ashes is so much: loss. For only $10, the 
price of a King Koal Karburetor, you can 
reduce both those leaks. In thousands of 
homes, year after year, King Koal is cutting 
the annual coal bill as much as 20 per cent. 
It is certainly worth $10 to you to— 


Get More Heat 


and at the same time burn less coal. King 
Koal works like the carburetor on your car. 
It sprays heated oxygen into the coal gases 
and enables your furnace to consume both 
the gas and the coal more completely. 
Easily attached to any furnace. 

Send $10, check or money order. State ap- 
proximate inside dimensions of fire box and 
kind of coal you use. Or write for descrip- 
tive literature. 


KING MFG. CO., INC., Sole Mfrs. 
22 So. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SALES AGENTS WANTED 


We want a responsible man in every community to 
introduce and sell the King Koal Karburetor. If the 
city is a large one he must be prepared to organize * 
and maintain a sales force. The right man can de- 


velop a highly profitable business on this device which 
is meeting such universal approval. Write for agents 
proposition. 


KING KOAL 
KAKBURETOR 


SAVES COAL 


German Army 
OFFICERS’ 


FIELD GLASSES 


BRAND NEW 


8 Power $9.85 Postpaid 


Genuine German War glasses purchased at 
exceptionally advantageous rates of exchange. 

Manufactured by most prominent of German 
optical factories. Many were received direct 
from the Allied Reparations Commission. 

Finest achromatic day and night lenses. 40 
m.m. objective. Dust and moisture proof, 
Pupillary adjustment. Built regardless of cost 


according to strictest military standards. All 
glasses guaranteed in perfect condition. 
Shipped promptly upon receipt of check or 


money order for $9.85, under positive guarantee 
of full cash refund for any glasses returned. 


Order your field glasses today. 


HENDERSON BROTHERS 


Largest importers of field glasses in America, 


| 93 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


STUDY AT HOME 


Become a lawyer. Legally trained 


j a men win the highest positions and 
biggest success in business and public 

: life. Be independent. Greater oppor- 

tunities now than ever before. Big corporations are headed 
by men with legal training. Earn $5,000 to $10,000 annu- 
ally. We guide you step by step. You can train at home dur- 
ing spare time. Degree of LL.B. conferred. LaSalle students practicing 


law in every state. We furnish all text material including fourteen 
volume Law Library. Low cost, easy terms. Get our valuable 108 
page “ Law Guide" and“ Evidence" books free. Send forthem NOW 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 1271-L, Chicago 
The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 
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‘Safety 
First ~ the 
real reason 
why you 


\ should ride | 


\ on Mason 


Cords 


In Mason Cords you’ll find the 
tremendous strength that only 
manufacturing genius, the best 
of materials and finest factory 
facilities could possibly provide. 
Balloon, Low Pressure Over- 
size and Standard Size Cords. 


THE MASON TIRE & RUBBER CoO. 
Kent, Ohio 
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he’d retire, but he couldn’t stand it and 
had to come back. He saw nigh fifty ships 
come ashore, and helped save hundreds 0’ 
people. One day he saved the crews of two 
ships twenty-five miles apart. That was 
going some!” 

The biggest hardship at Sable—strange 
to say—is lack of reading matter. The 
islanders read every book and magazine to 
tatters. If you have any to spare, for 
heaven’s sake send them to Sable Island, 
eare of S. S. Lady Laurier, Dartmouth, 
Nova Scotia. Every page will be a life- 
saver to the life-savers far out on that 
unspeakably barren death trap of the At- 
lantie. 

Another day I visited the Sailors’ Home, 
where shipwrecked crews are kept till taken 
off. Once crews sometimes had to stay for 
months; but now, with wireless, they’re 
soon relieved. At times the island has had 
to make room for as many as two hundred 
castaways and go on short rations, even 
shooting and devouring wild ponies. The 
home contains twenty-four bunks, each in- 
scribed with names of unfortunate ships 
and men. Interesting reading, that. 

Beyond it lies Wallace’s Lake, half a mile 
wide and eight long—some lake, for a sand 
bar in the ocean! An islander went with 
me, in a dory, across this singular lake, 
under constant watch of very tame and in- 
quisitive seals. Sable, by the way, is a 
breeding and basking place for immense 
pods of seals, all government protected, 
like the millions of sea fowl that at various 
seasons swarm there. Walrus herds, once 
abundant, have all been exterminated. So 
would the seals have been, too, if the gov- 
ernment hadn’t interfered. About fifteen 
years ago an enterprising Halifax firm got 
a concession to kill some. They did just 
that—killed some, to the extent of two 
hundred and fifty thousand head. So the 
government revoked the concession, and 
since then the seals have lived in peace, 
almost as tame as dogs. 


The Louis XVIII Medal 


The south shore, across the lake, is a 
long, narrow desert of sand, marked only 
by seals’ flipper tracks, hoofprints of 
ponies, and weather-bleached bones of 
wrecks. Against it I saw driving formi- 
dable bombardments of surf. Sometimes at 
night surfs like that leap fifteen or twenty 
feet in air, blazing with phosphorescence. 
The heavy malice of such breakers will 
doom any vessel caught there. 

Almost at that very spot the Marshal 
Foch met death, with many others. The 
most famous wreck there was the old 
French frigate L’Africaine, in 1822. The 
islanders saved all her two hundred men in 
a ferocious tempest, going out with life- 
boats after all the frigate’s own had been 
stove. For that Louis XVIII struck a 
medal in their honor and sent them a big 
silver cup brimmed with gold coins. Next 
year the Marshal Wellington was hurled 
ashore, with two hundred and twenty-nine 
souls aboard, not one of whom would ever 
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The Lifeboat Must Put Off Until it Has Been Capsized at Least Three 3 


Btn 
December 13, 


have survived had it not been f 
islanders. | 
Midway of those desolate barre 
found a little wooden box nailed to ; 
phone pole. Our guide took a tickej 
the box. w 
“A patrolman’s ticket,” he exp] 
“Each man leaves a ticket at the end 
beat, and the next man takes it, an 
goes all round the island to the 
Good idea, ain’t it?” Ly, 


Getting Smaller and Small; 


And as we recrossed the lake: “ 
where two American schooners wer 
a while back.” ' 

“The surf dashed ’em over here in 
lake?”’ ¥ 

“No, sir, though sometimes the 
beat clear acrost, right up to thes 
back door. But the time I mean, a 
opened up the lake, and a couple of 
icans run in here for refuge. Next 
the sand all closed up again, and ther 
was, trapped. They never got out, n 
You could see the bones of ’em ae 
till the sand swallered ’em. ; 

“The sea’ll cut through here gon 
for good, and this whole end’ll go. 
used to be two hundred miles long ai 
wide, and there’s people livin’ that nr 
ber when it was ten miles longer’ 
now. The West Light has been ; 
back already three times. The las 
was only October gone, and now | 
heavy surf over where it stood thi 
cost forty thousand dollars and we 
hand to lost it. Another fifty y 
there may not be any Sable Islanc 
then God help any ship as hits the 

After supper we drifted over + 
patrolmen’s quarters, for stories 4 
order, especially ghost stories. If. 
should walk anywhere on earth they 
on Sable. ; 

“‘There’s a place here called the | 
Gardens,”’ asserted a tall, soft-spoki 
guard, lighting his pipe. ‘“‘It’s all ing 
with sods, and it ain’t a healthy p 
get near at night. Talk about 
ghosts!” 

This sounded encouraging. The | 
Gardens, I knew, were made by six! 
victs marooned about 1690 by the I} 
de la Roche. Left there for five yeat 
built shanties with wreck timbers, li 
seals and wild ponies and berries, 
and killed each other. A dark chap 
deed. When France rescued then’ 
eleven were left alive after horrors, v 
and misery indescribable. They 
brought back and presented to the } 
ancient records tell: ‘‘Cloathed froi 
to foote in shaggy skins & their hi 
prodigious length.” é 

“And if you walk nigh the Frenc 
dens at night,’ the lifeguard af 
‘and whistle the Marseillaise, they’ 
up, the dead uns will. It ain’t 
pleasant sight on a dark night, ni 
tellin’ you!” d 
(Continued on Page 165) | 


Jontinued from Page 162) 
Ys another French ghost on here 


/Frenchmen about Henry Some- 

{banishin’ his wife with that bunch 

ks. He walks round the lifeboat 

‘he twenty-third 0’ May, in old- 
boots with silver buckles.” 

( there’s the ghost of one o’ the 
at executed Charles I,” said an- 


bare arms. ‘‘ After that judge es- 
/m England, he hid here a long time 
(ere. The twenty-ninth of every 
yarches round, singin’ psalm tunes 
ais nose, and you can hear him 
y hurricane as ever blowed!”’ 
.er seen him,’’ remarked the soft- 
}eguard, ‘‘but I know there’s a tall 
h new oilskins on, you’ll meet now 
}. Also a lady without arms, as 
ry Fourth o’ July.” 
1. know nothin’ about that,”’ said a 
‘ander, from the hard blue bench 
t: wall, ‘“‘but there’s an old man 
rows in Number Four lifeboat, 
\de ain’t none of our island folk. 
ulls bow oar, he do. He comes 
is and goes the same.” 
Ah! That’s all bunk!”’ Chief Cox- 
ugle rebutted. “I been in that 
‘ndred times, an’ never see him!” 
je not, but you can’t deny the 
ut lady!” 
ioky Hut lady seemed well known 


iust ha’ been a passenger on the 
Amelia, wrecked afore 1800,”’ ex- 
| staff man, squinting through his 
|/That was a mighty rich ship, with 
i money, plate and jewels aboard. 
gh two hundred drownded, but 
< ashore and tried to winter here. 
hae there was plenty pirates round 
reckon pirates murdered some 0’ 
urivors.”” 


uorrens and the Lady Ghost 


€ was a Cap’n Torrens sent to 
‘n, but he got wrecked here too. 
day Torrens went into Smoky 
see a lady settin’ there with long 
iiangin’ down her back, like she’d 
/ out o’ the sea. 

heavens, ma’m!’ says the cap’n. 
¢7ou, an’ where’d you come from?’ 
jaly held up her left hand, an’ he 
’ the fingers was cut off. He’s 
iandage it for her, when she slips 
oor an’ runs. He after her, but 
vhaul her.’ 

never can, a ghost!’’ grumbled 


DI 


y 
ans to the lake and into it; an’ 
s| goes to then, blowed if the cap’n 
l|When he eruises back to the hut, 
,nere she is again, still holdin’ up 
; An’ by that he reckonizes her 
1 Copeland he used to know. 
Ulered by pirates for your ring,’ 
2)and the finger cut off, to get it! 
n’m, I’ll hunt them pirates till 
‘ot or hung, s’help me!’”’ 

‘he happened then?” asked I, 
, ‘orrens got on track o’ the ring 
it it after a while, an’ sent it back 


ruddy and thin-faced man with 
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to the murdered lady’s friends. But he 
never could ketch them pirates: ‘So the 
poor lady, she’s still walkin’ the sands, 
holdin’ up her hand, for revenge. There’s 
times 0’ year when you’re almost bound to 
see her, round Smoky Hut.” 

“T don’t b’lieve a dog-gone word of. it 
grunted Naugle. ‘‘ You can’t tell me there’s 
ghosts an’ such!” 

No one answered. Only the long surf 
against the death-strewn beaches roared 
and receded, charged and thundered upon 
the desolate sands where secrets lie that 
never can be told. 
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Money? What For? 


Ghosts there may or may not be, but 
buried treasure is very much of a reality on 
Sable Island. The place, if properly 
worked, would be a gold mine. Only Davy 
Jones’ bookkeeper knows what values lie 
hidden there. In addition to loot buried 
by old-time pirates, rich treasures must at 
various times have been cast upon these 
treacherous bars and beaches. Every little 
while ancient coins are exposed by the 
shifting sands. _Even while I was there, 
Hast Light Keeper Gregoire’s little daughter 
picked up a big Spanish coin of the long 
ago, sand-polished like new. 

Americans would go to excavating, forth- 
with, but the islanders pay little heed. 
Trivialities like doubloons fail to raise their 
pulses. 

“Money? What’d we do with money 
here?’”’ Naugle one day queried, when I 
had driven down to West Light to see him. 
“No store, nothin’ to buy, no way to spend 
a copper. One man I know went two year 
an’ never see a red cent. Money’s the least 
of our worries!”’ 

Sable Island is the only place I know 
where money seems to have no value. The 
men’s pay of about a dollar a day is mostly 
drawn by relations on shore. The islanders’ 
compelling motive is service, duty, not 
cash. Being so far from the world, they 
dodge not only all money evils—including 
politics—but also all sickness. They’ve 
never had any epidemic but measles. 

“We're rich,” said Naugle, swinging his 
rubber boot against an empty oil barrel and 
gazing seaward with clear gray eyes. A 
typical islander he, with strong brown 
hands and bronzed face. Dungarees and an 
old straw hat gave him a picturesque touch. 
““Wedon’t need money; nor medals neither. 
If some of our fellers did half the rescues on 
the main they do here, they’d be round- 
shouldered carryin’ their medals!”’ 

But, by way of exception, one islander 
some years ago let money lure him from 
Sable. He got that money oddly too. 

“He was a cook, here,’’ Naugle told me, 
‘gettin’ a hundred and seventy-five dollars 
a year. Well, one day on the nor’east dry 
bar, he claims he found a bunch o’ men, 
like pirates, sittin’ on the sand. They had 
a power o’ money—he said—an’ though 
they might ha’ killed him, they didn’t. 
They give him a big whack of it. I think, 
myself, he just found it. Anyhow, he took 
it an’ went to Halifax an’ shared up 50-50 
with the gover’ment, an’ started in the 
real-estate business an’ got mighty rich. 

“Another of our men, too, picked up a 
package one day on the beach, all water- 
soaked. He didn’t think much of it, but 


_ Roofs and Walls on Sable Istand are Drifted Deep With Sand 
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Safety— 
the Gift Supreme 


HE new streamline model Auto- 

Reelite makes a most practical and 
appreciated gift. It is the ideal driving 
light—spotlight, trouble light and port- 
able light in one—providing complete 
protection over every mile of travel for 
the life of the car. 

By simply loosening the thumb screw 
on the bracket, the lamp may be taken 
to any part of the car, the automatic reel 
within paying outand retrieving the cord 
as required. There are no loose parts— 
nothing to lose—nothing to forget. The 
cord is held clean, dry and unkinked, 
never in the way, always ready for use. 


As a spotlight its attractive design, 
rugged construction and full range 
assure unequalled satisfaction. From its 
silvered reflector to the handy switch in its 
handle it is an article of highest quality. 


Dealers everywhere are supplying 
these lights appropriately wrapped in 
holly paper for gift purpose. If yours 
cannot, send us his name and we will 
see that you are supplied in time. 


APPLETON ELECTRIC COMPANY 
1705 Wellington Avenue - Chicago 


AutoReelites are legal everywhere. Bracket 
limiting device makes it impossible to acct- 
dentally throw beam to left of road center 


*Black with nickel trim, $8.50 
All nickel finish, $10.50 
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The booklet‘Legal Lights”’ 
gives the automobile light- 
ing laws of every state. 
Know the law and save a 
fine. Sent free on re- : 

quest. 


AutoReelite 


THE ONLY SPOTLIGHT ON A REEL 
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Men You Respect 


Advise a new way of teeth cleaning 
They’ve taught millions to fight film 


ODERN research has developed 

a new way of teeth cleaning. 

Able authorities have proved it effec- 
tive., Leading dentists of some 50 na- 


tions are advising it today. 


Millions now employ it. The whiter 
teeth seen everywhere show one thing 
thatit means. In view of all this, don’t 
you owe yourself this simple ten-day 


test? 


How teeth are ruined 


Film is the teeth’s great enemy— 
that viscous film you feel. 


It mars 


The modern ways 
Dental science has in late years 
found two film combatants. One dis- 
integrates the film at all stages of 
formation. One removes it without 
harmful scouring. 


Many careful tests have proved thesee 
methods effective. A new-type tooth 
paste has been created to apply them 
daily. The name is Pepsodent. 


Dentists everywhere began to ad- 
vise it. Millions saw its benefits. Thus, 
in a short time, this new method came 
into world-wide use. 


their beauty and causes most tooth 


troubles. 


Film clings to teeth, enters crevices 
and stays. Soon it becomes discolored, 
then forms dingy coats. That is why 


teeth lose luster. 


Film also holds food sub- 
stance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid 
in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. Germs breed 
by millions in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. 


Such troubles come to 
nearly all who do not fight 
the film. 


| Protect the 


Some unique results 


Pepsodent does more than fight film. 
It embodies other factors which re- 
search proved essential. 


It multiplies the alkalin- 
ity of the saliva to better 
neutralize mouth acids. It 
multiplies the starch diges- 
tant in saliva to better di- 
gest starch deposits on teeth. 


‘Enamel 


Pepsodent dis- 
integrates the 
film, then re- 
movesit with an 
agent far softer 
than enamel. 
Never use a 
film combatant 
which contains 
harsh grit. 


These combined results 
have brought a new dental 
era to people who enjoy 
them. Now we urge you to 
find out how much they 
mean to you. . 


Pepsadent 


REG.U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


You'll see and feel 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the absence 
of the viscous film. See how teeth 
become whiter as the film-coats 
disappear. 

You will gain a new conception 
of what clean teeth mean. 


CUT OUT COUPON NOW 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 384, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family, 
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just took it home an’ putt it up on a beam 
to dry, an’ forgot about it. Later, he 
opened it; an’ what d’you think, sir? 
"Twas a big lot of Bank of England notes, 
good as gold. Buried treasure here? I guess 
there is!”’ 

The moving sands are continually re- 
vealing unsolved mysteries. A guard re- 
cently picked up a scabbard mounted with 
gold.. About a week before my visit an old 
Napoleonic bayonet was found in a dune. 
Once the islanders uncovered the site of an 
ancient encampment, with rusty guns, 
knives made of iron hoops, a tattered Brit- 
ish ensign, and human bones; also a shil- 
ling from. the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
What sea rovers perished there? 

“Old coffins once in a while come out 0’ 
the sand, an’ bodies, too. We bury all the 
skilitons we find right away. We got two 
fenced graveyards, but if it’s too far to 
carry bodies we just bury ’em in some nice 
civil place, with a wooden cross an’ their 
names—if we can find ’em out. Last year 
the sand shifted an’ we found a lot o’ 
rough boxes with skilitons in ’em. Some 
had wooden shoes on. Frenchmen, I cacke- 
late. Queer, eh?”’ 

Picking up ancient coins and burying 
the unknown dead are all in the job. So 
too, betimes, is standing the whole night 
through, turning the lighthouse lenses by 
hand. In very cold weather the mechanism 
clogs, and the keeper has to swing the 
heavy French lenses round and round for 
endless hours. It must be a man’s-sized 
job in that bitter cold, with a ninety-mile 
tempest howling through the winter dark, 
and with immense seas pounding close be- 
low, spindrift slashing against the lantern! 
But they think nothing of it, and stick. 
John Gregoire, at East Light, told me he’d 
been there sixteen years, and was looking 
forward to sixteen more. 


When the Lifeboat Pitchpoled 


“When there’s a wreck there’s somethin’ 
doin’!”’ he assured me, as we sat smoking 
the pipe of peace. “‘It don’t take us long to 
hitch up an’ make a‘run to the beach. We 
don’t spare the ponies much then. No 
S..P. C. A. rules goes, when there’s miles to 
make through the sand to a wreck! 

‘Sights, is it? I’ve seen some good ones. 
Seen a steamer strike the outer bar, wash 
clear over an’ sink on the beach. I could set 
here all day an’ tell you the names o’ 
wrecked ships, on Sable. One o’ the cruel- 
est times was when we had to bury all the 
crew o’ the Topaze. An’.we buried one 
man, late last winter, as come ashore with- 
out any face on him—just long seaweed 
trailin’ off where it used to be, an’ barna- 
cles on his boots. i 

“Last. November,” he continued, “the 
Pelican struck in a-gale, come off, an’ 
drifted down abreast Main Station. We 
boarded an’ anchored her. Had it bad, sir, 
goin’ ashore. Never see worsesurf. Thought 
we was gone sure, that time, but we made it. 
Accidents to life-savin’ crews? Well, we got 
into kind of a scrape five years ago. Our 
lifeboat pitchpoled on us. That means the 
surf was so high it flopped the.boat right 
end for end, upside down. I remember once 


_ assert they’re from France, put ash 


Chief Cox’n Naugle, Saver of Many Lives and Spinner of Many Yarn: 
At Right —Young Gregoire, Who Has Never Seen a Tree 
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a boat done that on the nor’west ba 
our crew was savin’ passengers off g 
There was eleven women an’ ,¢ 
drownded. Man named Hance wa, 
He took it so much to heart that hy 
right away after that, an’ died, 

“As I was sayin’, our boat pitch 
long ways offshore. There was gi 
We was goin’ out to a steamer, the § 
But we got rolled out, we did. Nay 
somehow made land, an’ helped the 
us in through the surf. We was all . 
as dead, but him. Black as coons, 
unconscious, Lynch had his pe | 
the rest—one of ’em, Will 
sixty years old—was all full o” wat 
didn’t get rightly well in a long tin 


gw 
The One Rule of Proced 


“The Skidby took about all we 
give, mister. She struck in a PB 
blow, a bad un, an’ sent up flares, ; 
thirty-two men, an’ we had eight 
workin’ together. Three or ad 
things was pretty lively. Our a 
horseback from all the stations 
rockets an’ gear. Dark? I guess 
dark! A night wreck’s the worst ki; 
shot a line out, rigged a breeches h 
got all hands off. But I reckon we 
of done much more. ’ 

“Rules about: goin’ out? The 
rule. We got to go an’ keep ong 
we’ve been swamped three times. 
that we can quit if we want to—w 
mostly don’t. Seems like its the 
doin’s that we-come through g¢ 
danger with so little trouble, 
way I putt it, sir. a 

“Oh, yes, we help a lot of ; 
Fishermen, mostly, as have no wire 
come ashore in the fog. We lil 
Americans are good people. We ai 
got Miss Dix, yet.” 2 


How many of us, here at hom 
the name of D. L. Dix? It’s still sp 
Sable. Miss Dix visited Sable, aw; 
in 1858, saw a terrible wreck and no! 
the equipment was poor. Later sh 
funds and sent the best of lifebo 
apparatus to the island; and this; 
instrumental in saving very man 
One of her boats is still in use, a 
Dix herself will be remembered { 
long as Sable Island endures; Sable 
with its simple code of courage, 
prime rule—“‘We got to go an’ ] 
goin’ till we’ve been swamped three 

The most exciting day’s work, ing 
is the annual round-up of the wilc 
for shipment to the main. Almosi 
body seems to have heard abou 
Island ponies, and wants to kno 
about them. I was no exception. 
all else, I wanted to see the ponie 
they’re there, right.enough; dr 
them. It’s strange to find such, a) 
in the ocean on a sand heap. _ 

Where ever did they come from 
first place? Nobody rightly knoy 
hear all kinds of stories about 
say they’re a New England bre 


a 


whom, no one can tell—to provide 
(Continued on Page 169) 
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tinued from Page 166) 
dmariners. Perhaps some may 

ed from stock when L’Africaine 
did, in 1822. 
1); they have been estimated at 
gd; again, as low as one hundred 
y In good seasons they increase. 
41 blows too heavily over their 
yhey perish. Just now there may 
“ee hundred. A good many have 
, at various times. An old record, 
jloquent: “ We got another Fatt 
+) eat.”’ They had to be stalked 
te any game, though sometimes 
ay days it was hard even to get 
shot of them, 

a lot of ponies over the island, 
them only with a camera. You 
easy to get near enough for a 

jut you don’t want to get too 

sometimes a master horse will 
allan; and once they have him 

-stamp on him. When they’re 

m, if they throw the rider they 

yd and try to kick him to death. 

thai obviously. 

n» than boiled owls are the Sable 

te no shelter at any time, and 

(7inter pawing the snow from the 

bon grass. In droughts they can 

yvhat moisture they get from the 
growing on the island. There’s 
ing out water in pails for them; 
lilie rather than drink it. The 
t of man overcomes their suf- 
ren the barn. colts—picked up 
¢ and carried to a station—are 
i, ways bolt when they can. The 
( of freedom courses in all their 


Wsandstorms or blizzards strike, 
9 generally drift to the lee and 
51s with the weak and the young 
d” a patrolman told me. ‘The 
horse takes the most exposed 
the old days we used mainland 
all our work, but of late years 
breakin’ the ponies for draft 
d ridin’ patrol. We got about 
’ now. Usually we hitch two 
, one mainland horse abreast, 
mies on the outside. They work 
achey’re fine for the saddle, once 
w2m who’s boss. But they never 
in’ wild at heart, and they like 
iter than to bite a man or kick 
ve had some arms and collar 
ad by ’em on this island, I tell 


¥ 


Twiry, ragged little beasts, about 
pourteen hands high, big-headed 
n.-nosed, mostly all bays or chest- 
ih wild horses of Tartary must be 
animals. 
‘as 1803 these little fighters were 
a) sent to Halifax. Nearly every 
(then some have been shipped, 
oj sometimes as high as sixty 


| exporting of ponies is the island’s 
e at—barring wrecks. The sale of 
|) pay expenses of the life-saving 
hint. 
lifsland round-up is an event you 
al forget. It comes when every- 
shas been done, all the freight 
the empty oil barrels sent 
ose barrels, by the way, furnish 
Ik for the island boys. Rolling 
[2 high sand cliffs, watching them 
d)/sund to the beach with vocifer- 
$| chase is rare sport. 


a Ocean Round-Up 


ning on his crutches, 
watched. All his helpless 
wed on Sable, knowing only 
} a forlorn and patient figure 
- Not for him a gallop on 
¢ or barrel rolling, beach combing, 
», Year after endless year he has 
i , (All his life he must sit wait- 
, however, to our muttons; in 
ild ponies. And it is time. Steel- 
3, tenuous threats of fog, and 
on the outer bars all were be- 
warn the Lady Laurier: “Be- 
bs Be. 
Main station everything was 
he Ocean rodeo, strangest 
sland in this part of the world, 
ling to get under way. The 
he shore, had been built, 
eading to its mouth. Now 
—Duke, Beatty, Louise 
iny more—were being saddled 
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and made ready for the round-up of their 
wild kin. 

The ocean cowboys presently sallied out 
and away. They swung a wide sweep, and 
returned from miles at a round gallopade, 
shouting, driving a swarm of frightened 
ponies in panic flight, spurning showers of 
sand. Some of the fugitives, in spite of 
yells and maneuvers, dodged the fatal wing 
fences and went skyhooting off over the 
dunes. But a couple of dozen found them- 
selves shortly in durance very vile indeed. 
From this durance, not all their running, 
neighing or kicking could free them. 

“That’s enough now, boys, for this 
time!’’ the super directed. ‘‘Now we'll 
noose ’em!”’ 

So men of the sea undertook to noose 
’em. But Sable Island ponies consider it 
unconstitutional to be noosed and thrown. 
Very few Western rodeos have the edge on 
what happened. Everybody, human and 
equine, was sweating freely before the show 
had hardly more than commenced. Young- 
sters on the fences, with vociferation, were 
getting all the thrills of circus day. Con- 
fused bawlings arose from various earnest 
men: 

“Now you got him!” 

“No I ain’t!” 

“Dang his hide, he bit me!”’ 

“Look out there, Tom; he’ll kill ye!” 


’Ware Hoofs! 


No deaths or broken bones resulted. The 
worst casualty was a shirt sleeve that got 
torn clear off. But talk about your sand 
flying! It showered in machine-gun bursts. 
The alleged bite was only a nip, but the 
man nipped swore roundly that thereafter 
he’d prefer the south end of a pony. Asa 
tussle it was the real thing. No wild brones 
ever fought harder than those fiery little 
Sable beasts. 

It took three or four men, even after the 
ponies had been noosed and thrown with a 
trip line, and properly choked, to get a 
Bonaparte hitch round their froth-flecked 
jaws. Then roping their feet started the 
battle all over again. ’Ware hoofs! They 
thrashed in stark frenzy. But one by one 
the fighters were overcome, and with bound 
legs were heaved into waiting boats. And 
away with a lift of surf and a long sweep of 
oars the captives surged, toward the wait- 
ing Lady Laurier. ; 

There still greater terrors awaited them. 
Hooked by the foot ropes, and with a clat- 
tering gnar of devilish engines, they soared 
aloft. They pendulumed inverted over the 
sea, swung inboard, plumped down on 
deck. And after that, sailors dragged them 
into stalls, loosed them and sprang clear of 
the flailing hoofs. 

The ponies’ freedom forever ended, now 
their slavery to man, the abhorred, had 


egun. 

“All hands aboard!” the order came. 
Now it was good-by, and a long isolation of 
months would settle down upon that 
strange graveyard of the Atlantic, where 
unknown dead of every nation lie. 

The island’s whole population stood on 
the beach to see us off. Some of them 
looked a bit melancholy. After the good 
cheer and excitement of boat days, perhaps 
they found the prospect of solitude once 
more a trifle somber. A few of the husky 
islanders shoved us off; the launch picked 
us up, and away over a pearly sea with 
an angry wound of sunset bleeding along 
the horizon, we heaved for the ship. Huge 
cloud banks ballooned over the island, and 
the bars were growling. Today had. been 
fair, but tomorrow We had stayed 
long enough. 

“Fog’s coming on, boys,” judged the 
captain, when we had scrabbled up the 
ladder. ‘‘Get your course. Sou’west from 
the compass, here, to the point of the East 
Light.” 

“That’s the last till next time,”’ the mate 
remarked. “Thick weather comin’!”’ 

The propeller began to pulse. Three long 
whistle blasts saluted the island. We swung 
a wide are and pointed into the north. 
Sable faded. Evening grayed, and fogs 
began to wrap us in their wool. As dusk 
descended, a stab of radiance pierced it 
from the faithful lighthouse that, come 
what may, never must go black. 

Then the fogs wholly took us. Light, 
island and all vanished. And so we left 
Sable brooding amid her treacherous seas; 
Sable, that land of men whereof the world, 
which owes them so infinitely much, hears 
so very little; that island of strange events 
and of unheralded, unrewarded brave fel- 
lows—heroes all! 
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Your boy will 
bear the marks 
to his grave 


Look close at your boy’s care- 
free face and vision what it will 
show ten years from now. For 
then it will reveal to you and 
the world the matured char- 
acter that now is taking form 
within him. Will you see the 
clean lines of courage, the firm 
lips of determination, the frank 
eyes of honesty? That depends 
entirely on what is getting into 
your boy’s mind right now; on 
the impressions he receives from 
the friends and associates of his 
work, his play and his reading 
—from the few whom you 
know, and the many you do 
not know. 


Your boy must be guarded 
from degrading influences that 
can mar and pervert his char- 
acter. More—he must learn to 
guard himself. To this great 
purpose—the protecting and 
developing of growing boys— 
THE AMERICAN Boy is dedi- 
cated. For a quarter of a cen- 
tury it has guided, befriended, 
counselled and chummed with 
the flower of America’s boyhood 
on its way to manhood. 


In fiction tales of throbbing 
interest it shows your boy the 
world of industry, art and public 
endeavor. The pages of THE 
AMERICAN Boy are peopled 
with men and boys your son 
would be eager to claim for 
friends—whose qualities he 
would admire and strive to 
make his own. But THE AMER- 
ICAN Boy is not one-sided. 
Contrasted with honor, gener- 
osity, courage and ambition are 
the traits your boy might ac- 
quire just as easily if ignorant of 
their nature. Here he learns to 
protect himself. For he sees the 
cheat, the liar, the sloth, in his 
true light and despises him en- 
thusiastically. 


At this Christmas time, when 
your boy is uppermost in your 
mind, what greater gift can you 
offer than a fine, unsullied man- 
hood? Today you can start 
him on the road to it with an 
understanding, trusted guide— 
THE AMERICAN Boy. 


See how eagerly he will wel- 
come it—how he will revel in 
its stories, written by the fore- 
most boys’ authors of the day 
—how he will comb its articles 
on all his interests and activities. 
See for yourself the influences 
your boy will absorb and make 
a part of himself. Send us the 
coupon below. You need send 
no money. We will mail your 
boy, or any other boy you wish 
to see get ahead, the beautifully 
illustrated current issue of THE 
AMERICAN Boy. A bill for 
$2.00, covering a year’s sub- 
scription, will be sent you later 
unless you notify us to the con- 
trary within ten days. Mail 
the coupon today and your boy 
will have his copy Christmas 
morning. 
$2.00 a year by mail. 20 cents a copy at 


news-stands. Subscribe for a year or leave 
a standing order with your news-dealer. 
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The FLORSHEIM SHOE 


There are sturdy, heavier built Florsheims 
for strenuous wear—fine-looking shoes 
that have the stamina for long endurance 
—built for comfort as well as service. 


Most Styles $ 10 


Pall aN At “Styles of the Gimes” on “Request 
THE FLORSHEIM SHOE CoMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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A GIFT FOR DAD 


case 


\ There’s one thing you must 
j give Dad this Christmas for 


@ his car—it’s the new | 


| STROMBERG 


“ Keeps..your windshield clean and makes driving safe even in the most 
Severe rain or snow storm. A turn of the switch and the Stromberg does 
_ its duty without interference to. carburetion, 


: Continuous, quiet-and uniform operation at all engine speeds, ‘‘Spring ten- 
sion” ‘wiper arm with three-ply, rubber maintains constant and even pressure 

» against glass. . Low current consumption. © Long life. . Easily installed. 
Made by manufacturers of.the World’s Famous Stromberg Carburetor. 
The ideal gift that will be appreciated. Your dealer has it—or send us your 
check and we will supply you direct. . 


; Stromberg Motor. Devices Co., 69 E. 25th St., Chicago, Ill. 
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(Continued from Page 27) 


spending the better part of an hour in the 
Musée du Louvre. However, the trip meant 
a ride in the open without strain on the brain 
or feet, and besides, the commissionaire was 
good company with his droll manner of 
speech and his refined habit of never speak- 
ing about money or business, as her American 
men friends were so apt to do. 

The gardens of Versailles were indeed 
charming on that fine June morning. On 
the way out the madame had gathered from 
the commissionaire’s conversation that the 
palace had once been the home of French 
monarchs and that Marie Antoinette had 
been the wife of one of them, but which 
one she was not sure. The name, of course, 
had always been familiar to her, but she was 
under the impression that it was merely 
some kind of perfumery. Now she knew 
better, on the authority of the commis- 
sionaire himself. ‘‘ Marie Antoinette,’’ the 
commissionaire repeated over and over; 
“of all the queens of la belle France the 
most beautiful and the most unhappy.” 

When the automobile stopped before the 
Little Trianon in the gardens of Versailles 
the commissionaire suggested that they 
get out for a few moments, He had, he 
said, brought his camera along and if 
madame would accept so trifling a gift he 
would like to take a photograph or so of 
some of the most charming views to offer 
as souvenirs of her last days in France. 
Just ahead of them across the grassy lawn 
was a white marble statue of Aphrodite. 
The commissionaire contrived to fall behind 
a few steps as they approached this piece of 
sculpture, and just as the lady reached it 
he stopped her with an excited exclamation. 

“‘Letmadamearrest herself by allmeans!”’ 
he cried, at the same time unlimbering his 
camera. ‘‘A photograph should surely be 
made of this charming scene. Madame 
stands at the side of the veritable statue 
where so many times stood the so beautiful 
and unhappy queen of France to mourn 
the fate of her royal husband during the 
last sad days. It is as though history were 
repeating itself!” 

Madame had no objection. It was not 
for her to question the commissionaire’s 
historical information and to inquire how 
Marie Antoinette could have mourned her 
royal husband’s sad fate at Versailles when 
she happened to be in prison in Paris during 
the last sad days. Besides which, madame 
had had domestic tragedy of her own, hav- 
ing lost not only one husband but two. 
The fact that these losses had been brought 
about through court proceedings rather 
than death did not lessen the thrill she felt 
at being photographed under such touch- 
ing circumstances. 

The commissionaire snapped the scene 
and gravely folded up his camera. 

“It is enough,” he said simply. 


On the Dotted Line 


The ride back to Paris was silent, thought- 
ful, the commissionaire holding the camera 
caressingly all the way as though fearful 
of damaging its precious contents. It was 
not until they were on the bridge leading 
to the St. Cloud gateway that he bade the 
chauffeur stop the machine and then spoke 
earnestly to his companion. 

“It is a never-to-be-forgotten day,” he 
said, ‘‘and surely madame should have 
some more tangible record than a frail 
photograph. Would it not be wonderful if 
she could take back to her home in Amer- 
ica a reproduction of the veritable statue 
beside which she and Marie Antoinette have 
stood so appealingly?”’ 

Madame, still under the spell of history 
and salesmanship, agreed that it would be 
wonderful. 

“Tt is settled then,” said the commis- 
sionaire firmly. “I know a great sculptor 
who can make marvelous reproductions of 
antique statues. He charges only two thou- 
sand dollars each. Shall we not say four— 
one of the glorious Aphrodite and three 
others as a background for madame when 
she stands in her own garden at home like 
the so beautiful and sad Marie Antoinette?”’ 

There, on the bridge across the Seine 
with the chimney pots of Paris ahead and 
the palace of Versailles behind, madame 
signed an order authorizing the commission- 
aire to buy eight thousand dollars’ worth of 
assorted statuary a4 la Marie Antoinette. 


For generations it has been ¢ 
tively easy for Paris to get the 
the lady tourist. For her there 
beaded bags; the perfumery; the 
real and imitation; the hats and 
The dog trade, too, has been wel 
after by a multitude of alert sho 
featuring in their show windows ¢ 
in dog furnishings. This year. th 
been two important innovations in 
line. A score of shops in the Rue, 
and Rue St.-Honoré display full 
dogs’ rubber shoes for wet weath 
dog blankets, each with a neat p, 
the hip and.a lace handkerchief 
out of the pocket jauntily. 

But it is not efficient to secure 
trade of the lady tourists and ¢ 
Paris woke up to the fact that it 
getting the returns it should from 
ing gentlemen, particularly the / 
gentlemen. The American hush 
father is indulgent toward his fem; 
ingly supplying the money for thei 
bags and dresses, but his perso 
chases have been insupportably 
On his visit to London he might 
himself in a suit of tailor-made ch 
an expensive pipe, but in Paris w 
he spend? Practically nothing! H 


glass of wine or a glass of beer at 
times. For want of more exciting 
ment he visits each day half 
money-exchange establishments 
what his twenty-dollar traveler; 
are worth in francs. 


The Popular Umbrella:( 


is learned that he likes to appear 
also that he dislikes to be what 
English call swankish. He will 
personal use only that which ha 
pearance of utility, of mannishn 
instance, the matter of a walki 
The Englishman, the Spaniard, t 
American, carries a stick as pa 
costume. But not the gentleman 
Etats Unis, naturally the best dr 
the best spender of all. The g 
from les Etats Unis fears that if | 
a stick he will be considered fe 
worse than that, foppish. Alors, 
for Paris to do is to invent a stick 
comprise within itself the chie and 
tical. Also the high price. 

The canne-parapluie is the ha 
of this psychological survey. 0 
face it is a walking stick and no 
sturdy, mannish, authoritative. 
pose one is in one’s home city i 
and one fears criticism. One 
spring in the handle, and voila, ou 
beautiful umbrella! One’s criti 
lenced, for assuredly an umbrella 
tical thing. Five hundred Parissh' 
feature canne-parapluies in theirs 
dows. At a low estimate twel 
sand canne-parapluies were carrie 
American customhouses during tl 
year. e 

One heard in a Paris hotel dit 
one evening a scrap of con 
tween a Paris business man and 
gentleman who was in France to 


what you need is to take your 
those things and think more abou! 
I was at a place today where a wi 
ing was used to hold a lot of oldd 
pictures of costumes of Chinese 
and Peruvians, and so on, and th 
it was kept up at the expense 0 
In Melbourne we’d throw all that 
the street and use the building fo 
or something useful!’ 

“But it might be,” answered tl 
man, “that the Musée des Ha 
is what one calls a paying Pl 
When one is in industry one kee! 
is it not so?” soe | 

The Australian agreed that on 

(Continued on Page 17: 
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{the ladies of your so great Aus- 
e the styles of France, else you 
yt come here to buy?”’ 

j the gentleman from Melbourne 


if the great Paris dressmaker de- 
ring out a new style to sell to the 
|d that will keep his hundreds of 
;at work it is useful to know what 
of Mongolia, let us say, wore in 
11450?” ; 

igth the gentleman from Australia 
that the museum of old dresses 
|t, after all, be a dead load on the 


g the art while our American fore- 
hivered and starved on Plymouth 
\7e fought and killed the Indian in 
Jand, while in Canada the French- 
9 his personality to the redskin and 

him in gainful trade. Louis XIV 
i first truly great chamber-of- 
executive, for it was he who con- 
je idea of selling Paris to the world. 


=. 


iis bon mots or his loves, but for 
very of the fact that it pays to 
gity attractive; that trade follows 


st. 
yen Louis XIV had a predecessor 
‘nse for business in the real-estate 
only recently has come to be 
Everyone knows how the re- 
f real-estate operator in the grow- 
nrican city often manages things 
lesires to turn a cow pasture of the 
into a new residential addition. 
nove, after clearing off the brush, 
» Brightview and laying off streets, 
id himself a modern residence on 
(erty and force his more or less 
1 family to move in. This, of 
,.to prove his own confidence in the 
( Brightview. The next necessary 
iio get others to share his confi- 
+d this is best accomplished by in- 
‘few prominent citizens to move 
, Concessions are necessary. A 
«e building lots at half price. If 
‘tance is particularly strong it may 
advisable to make a free gift of 
. a restricted number on condi- 
: 


h the recipients will erect good- 
‘ouses thereon. 

Brightview becomes a desirable 
i district and the later buyers of 
mough to make up for those sold 
ice or given away. 

: 


\lenry IV, Real Estater 


iieems very modern and typically 
. It is likely that each resourceful 
2 man who does it believes he 
\j the scheme, or at least that it 
1 being not earlier than the Spanish- 
% War. But listen to the voice of 
Henry of Navarre, whose trade- 
vill be remembered was a white 
came king of France in the year 
the name of Henry IV. A few 


house, and chose as a site what 
tr, Naturally, such property was 
feve. He first put in a drainage 
itizens of Paris were discreetly 
m isieur would agree to build in the 
n 2h, his building lot would cost him 
° low in availing themselves of the 
: the thirty-six other handsome 
Bie to the social climbers of the 
ch a heritage it is no wonder the 
| buyers as well. The case, for in- 
Hyal. For twenty-five years Ma- 


r he decided to build himself a 
e known as the Marais Quartier, 
Tans in plain English the swamp 
desirable, but it was cheap, and 
*ceful monarch had a few tricks 
named it the Place des Vosges, 
aready for business. Thirty-six 
dd by the king’s man of affairs 
entical proposition made to each. 
Vosges a home of a cortain cost 

@ hitecture to comport with that of 
thing —in exact terms, one Eng- 
ui ly, the thirty-six wealthy citizens 
uy vy to live neighbors to their king 
var ain terms. Once the king’s 
Were completed it was easy to 
rounding Bead at a profit- 

} feed business people. Good sell- 
the Widow Valquet, who has a 

#3 café around the corner from the 

! oo a café owner in Paris. 
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At the age of fifty-four she still has the 
buoyancy of youth, showing no marks of 
time except for a missing tooth here and 
there. She is healthy. and strong because 
she was country born. Indeed, yes. In her 
time she has milked the cows, has pitched 
the hay and even swung the big scythe. 
Nor has she dissipated her strength in use- 
less pleasure. In all her twenty-five years 
in Paris she has never been to a theater; 
only twice to a cinema. And why, mon- 
sieur, should one waste time and money on 
such things when there is the more keen 
pleasure in chatting with one’s clients and 
watching real life as it passes one’s door on 
the Street of the Good Children? 

Three years ago the Widow Valquet re- 
tired from business. Big business it was, 
too, for she owned the great café opposite 
the Montparnasse railway station, with 
fifty chairs on her terrace and three garcons 
to wait on the clients. Retiring, she went 
to live in a petite ville twenty miles from 
Paris. But fate decreed that Madame Val- 
quet should not stay retired. She has a 
daughter, very pretty, a replica of what 
Madame Valquet herself must have been 
before she lost the occasional tooth. In the 
petite ville there was a furniture factory. In 
the factory was a handsome young work- 
man by name Etienne. The two young 
people met, loved and desired to marry. 


The Plans of the Widow Valquet 


This dénouement put the situation 
squarely up to the Widow Valquet, for hand- 
some young workmen in France do not 
marry unless they can support their wives 
in the manner to which they have been ac- 
customed, and they expect the bride’s fam- 
ily to help out. In plain words, one requires 
a dot. Madame Valquet considered the 
matter deeply. It would not be wise to give 
the dot in money, because young workmen 
in factories have not been trained in affairs 
of finance. Plainly, the proper course would 
be for her to set the young people up in 
some kind of business where she herself 
could look out for them. A café in Paris 
surely was the thing. 

Did the Widow Valquet go to an agency 
and signify her desire to buy a café? As- 
suredly not, monsieur! When one buys a 
café through an agency the agency de- 
mands a commission. Also, the café owner 
who desires to sell out always asks a greater 
price when he thinks one is anxious to buy. 
It is much better to watch the announce- 
ments in the Petit Parisien, because when 
one puts an announcement in the journal 
it is a sign that he is anxious to sell. When 
one is anxious to sell he makes the cheaper 
price. Is it not so? 

Madame Valquet looked at more than 
twenty cafés that were advertised in the 
Petit Parisien before she decided on one 
that seemed to be just the thing. It was 
kept by a Bulgar. And dirty, monsieur! 
On the shelves where the bottles stood there 
was dust of three months at least. The Bul- 
gar’s trade had run down. Sometimes he 
took in not more than one hundred francs 
a day. 

One wondered why Madame Valquet de- 
sired to buy the Bulgar’s café in preference 
to others. But ah, that is where the experi- 
ence is useful! Just half a block away is 
located the big store. Already the store has 
built an addition on the street on which is 
located the Bulgar’s café. Some day it may 
wish to take the whole block for a huge 
building, and then it will be lucky for the 
person who has a lease in the block. Also, 
the competition was not bad. The only 
other café in the block was kept by a lady 
who is not affable with clients. She does 
not smile when she pours the coffee or wine. 
Madame Valquet herself has actually seen 
her receive money from a client without 
thanking him. Assuredly, a café owner who 
always smiles will win the clients from one 
who holds tight the lips, comme ¢d. 

The Bulgar, who was a foreigner, could 
not know these things like a native, but, 
nevertheless, he asked a good price for his 
café. Madame Valquet laughed at him. 
Not offensively, one may be sure, but just 
enough of a laugh to let him know his price 
was insupportable. She called his atten- 
tion to his so trifling receipts. She named 
the figure she would give. The Bulgar 
could think it over. Perhaps he could find 
some foolish person who would pay him his 
price. 

A week later the Bulgar visited her in the 


petite ville and offered to compromise. But | 
she was adamant. Like the towers of Notre | 


Dame. Like the French Army at Verdun. 
The Bulgar could keep his café if he liked, 
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nz for Christmas / 


ASilubeduned RadioF requency Receiver, 


made of the finest low loss materials and in a beautiful genuine solid mahog- 
any cabinet, that is attractive enough for the most pretentious room, and at 
sixty dollars, economical enough for the most modest. Users claim it is 


The Greatest Value Ever Offered 
in a Radio Receiving Set 


Combines all points essential to the perfect receiver. Real distance 
reception without that squealing and howling. So selective that once a 
station is picked up —it can be brought in again on the same points on 
the dials, whenever you want it. And what’s more, 


All genuine Freshman Masterpiece It is Mish ty Easy to Opera te 


Sets have a serial number and trade- 
mark riveted on the sub-panel, The 
(has. Freshman(o. Inc. 
Racois Condenserkrocucts 
106 Seventh Ave. NewYork,USA. 


Ask your dealer to in- 
stall one in your home 


Beware of Imitations and 
Counterfeits. 


Receiver is not guaranteed if number 
has been removed or tampered with, 


TMM 


IVE Shawknit this 

year. Its reputation 
for long wear makes the 
merely acceptable gift of 
hosiery one to be long 
remembered. No one need 
be crossed off your list, for 
to buy Shawknit is to 
practice sensible economy. 


SHAW STOCKING CO. 
Lowell, Mass. 


unless 


. 
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shirt is a genuine Needles 


O 
N FRUIT OF THE LOOM Shirt 


it bears this sewed-in label, 


woven in colors. Color and wear guar- 


anteed or money refunded. Write for 
unusual free booklet. 


s ‘)00 Ni 


NEEDLES-BROOKER CO. 


Avenue New York 
It takes Needles to make shirts 


You'll find them at your favorite dealer’s. If not, write us. 


Spare Time and 


a | Ea 


7 


Mr. Grant DeK. Pritchard of NewJersey 
\ is employed all day in a large. office. 
\_ But on Saturday afternoons and in 
NI the evenings, he has many times 
averaged $2.50 an hour extra. 
Not bad for spare time, is it? 

Publishing \ 


3 Just Clip 
ompany 
332 Independence aN the Coupon 


Square, 


saan a \. and Mail 
our offer sounds at- 
\ Today! 


tractive. Send me all the 

details. Of course this re- ~ 
quest does not obligate me 

in any way. a 


The 
Curtis 


Name — 


Street 


One 


sy Work— 
Good Pay 


for You! 


HERE, in brief, you have 
three of the principal rea- 
sons why so many keen business 
men and refined women are our 
local subscription represent- 
atives for The Saturday Evening 


Post, The Ladies’ Home Fournal. 


and The Country Gentleman. But 

there are other reasons which will 

prove just as attractive to you: 

1. You need no previous experi- 
ence to succeed. 


2. You do not need one penny of 
capital. 


3. Profits from the very start. 

4. You work just when it suits 
your convenience, 

5. You need not leave your own 
locality. 


That’s all we can say in this lim- 
ited space. The next step is up to 
you—which is the reason for the 
coupon. Upon its receipt, we will 
promptly send you all the rest of 

the pleasing details—for there is 

no better time to start than 


\ now fi 
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and sell his little hundred frances of coffee 
and vin rouge each day. There were many 
other cafés for sale in Paris, where the re- 
ceipts were far greater and where more peo- 
ple passed the door than in the street where 
he was. The Bulgar went away. 

But he came again. The transaction was 
happily terminated. At the price originally 
offered by Madame Valquet? Of a verity 
at that price and not a single franc more! 

All this took place a year ago. The 
daughter of Madame Valquet and the 
handsome Etienne were married. . No ex- 
pense was spared, even to a wedding voy- 
age to Toulouse, in the south of France, 
where the flowers bloom always and life is 
one long romance. One may have a feeling 
for the young, even though one’s own ro- 
mance is long past and though one has lost 
a tooth here and there. People woke one 
morning to see a big sign over the door of 
the Bulgar’s café announcing a change of 
proprietorship, and Madame Valquet be- 
hind the counter wiping away the dust of 
the former owner. Business had already 
improved when the young people returned 
from their wedding voyage and the family 
of three settled down in their new home. 

Itis good to know that Madame Valquet’s 
arrangements are working out well. The 
rent is not dear when one considers that for 
a dollar and a half a day, American money, 
one has the café on the street level, a large 
cellar underneath, a room above for the 
billiard and checker playing, and three 
chambers for living purposes. Besides 
which, the lease runs for ten years longer 
and the big department store will surely 
need the building before that time passes 
by. The so handsome Etienne is becoming 
a good merchant under the instructions of 
his belle mére. He may have an occasional 
moment of pique when Madame Valquet 
takes the glass out of his hand to serve some 
special client; but she is always careful to 
refer to him as the patron, and even allows 
him occasionally to buy the supplies from 
the salesmen who call each day, after she 
has satisfied herself that their prices are 
right. The work is divided fairly. The 
patron opens up at half past five in the 
morning. Madame Valquet herself closes 
at half past twelve, midnight. During the 
busy middle hours the whole family is be- 
hind the counter. Except Sunday. Inex- 
orably, on Sunday, Madame Valquet takes 
a full hour for church, which is good for the 
soul. Each month the number of clients in- 
creases. The lady who has the competing 
café and who does not smile has no increase 
of clients; one can see that plainly. The 
affairs of the family of Madame Valquet 
go well. Let the babies come now, mon- 
sieur; one, two, three. There will surely be 
a dot for each! 


Department:Store Methods 


From the modest ménage of the family 
of the Widow Valquet to the huge de- 
partment store opposite the Palais Royal 
may seem like a change from little business 
to big business, but one finds the same 
deadly efficiency in both. The great estab- 
lishment is gorgeous with its wonderfully 
trimmed show windows to catch the eyes 
of moneyed visitors, its gilded dome and its 
stately floorwalkers in Prince Albert coats. 
But one realizes in business that one must 
have the patronage of all classes if one pros- 
pers completely. Around two sides of the 
huge building are rows of plain kitchen 
tables placed on the sidewalks, piled high 
with bargain goods for the economical 
client and presided over by eager young 
men in black skulleaps. Do the kitchen 
tables detract from the prestige of the 
Grand Magasin? Assuredly not; a shop is 
a place in which to buy things, not to sus- 
tain one’s social position; and one knows 
that the éstablissement can sell all its mer- 
chandise more cheaply if it increases its 
daily sales by having the kitchen tables on 
the sidewalks. 

No person in a French department store 
receives a regular salary. Merely a tiny 
stipend each week to cover the actual cost 
of food and lodging. What one earns de- 
pends entirely on one’s sales. Thus each 
sales person is in a way in business for him- 
self or herself; and it is well known that 
one will work harder for himself than for 
someone else, n’est-ce pas? It is charming 
to walk past the Grand Magasin on a fine 
morning, say at about a quarter to nine, 
when all the employes are gathered about 
the entrances waiting for time to begin the 
day’s work. One sees the young man of the 
men’s trousers department and the slender 
girl of the corset counter snuggling together 
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in the crowds, arms around each | 
shoulders and cheek rubbing against’ 
Their souls are in their eyes as the be 
and they give the parting kiss. It 
what one would call in London or Ne 
the businesslike attitude. But twent 
utes later when one visits the troy 
the corsets will one detect any inat) 
to business? Assuredly not; for th 
cent commission on the corset or th 
sers speeds the day when the youns 
people may have a ménage of their 
need no longer do their courting on t} 
walk of the Rue de Rivoli. i 
Practically all business houses 

are operated on the same plan as { 
partment stores—a small salary to 
ployes with a commission on sales, 
from the nature of the business it isi 
tical to pay sales commissions, the en 
share in the profits. Government 
ship finds little favor in a country 
human psychology has been a sty 
centuries. One recalls the reflective, 
of the big hardware manufacturer 
office in the Rue de Rome. 


Five Per Cent Profits” 
bd 


“All of us, even in France, ar 
rally lazy. One will work only as har 
must. One may love his country; b 
receives a thousand francs a month 
from his country he will not give it 
hundred franes’ worth of work, ( 
private industry can matters ‘be 
ranged that there is the personal in 
behind one’s actions.” . 

Where the French Government ( 
into industry, as much care as" 
taken to make the recipients of fav 
their money. The tobacco business i 
ernment monopoly. Cigars, cigaret 
smoking tobacco are fabricated inj 
ment workshops, but the retailing 
by private individuals licensed by » 
thorities. The price at which each 
must be retailed is advertised by 
ernment, and woe be to any retail 
charges more than the governmen: 
During the past summer whole colt 
the Paris newspapers were given ove 
exposure of certain unhappy de 
had yielded to the cupidity of chai 
extra sou per package for a certain 
cigarettes. . 

One could hardly blame thes 
their crime when one learned th 
were allowed to make accord 
The spread between the wholes f 
the retail price is precisely 5 per. 
scribed in American terms, the 
nineteen cents for a cigar and 
twenty cents! Besides that, hi 
down his money in advance ¢ 
delivery. 

Even at this slender profit th 
mendous demand for licenses to. 
tobacco business. The governme 
it that the tobacco shops are kk 
enough apart to give each one a1 
clientele, but near enough toget 


does not have to walk too far to 
smoke. One has the thought that tl 
of making fortunes on a 5 per | 
may have had something to do 
development of salesmanship i 
art. 

For fortunes actually are made! 
cigarettes at nineteen sous and sell 
at twenty. Take the lady, f 
who has the tobacco shop near 
Saint Lazare railway station. | 
automobile, diamonds, a countr 
outside of Paris; all gained from 
bacco shop hardly more than t 
and twenty feet deep. But do 
and her so big diamond eal 
madame to neglect her busin 
her clients inattentively? A! 
Every day of the year ma 
the cash desk just inside the d 
three young lady assistants r. 
the counter at her left. No 
her doorway without a gre 
madame herself and from th 
whose privilege it is to wait on 
millionaire in a silk hat, the 
sabots, the bell boy from the he 
site, it is always the same. 
wishes him bonjour as she waves 


his health is prospering as shi 
his favorite cigar of Havana or 
bacco of Maryland. Madai 
will have a pleasant promenad 
his money and bows him ov 
Does madame sell her perso! 
client? She does. But also 


(Continued on Page | 
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| himself. He feels an added sense 
y-tance as the recipient of so great 
1. Who knows how many clients 
te who enter with the intention of 
nly a single cigar for one france, but 
out with a whole boxful at fifty 
The number must assuredly be 
r madame’s receipts every day in 
average eight thousand francs! 
-in a big and justly celebrated art 
ment in Paris that one saw real 
alesmanship at its best and dead- 
great bronze vase was in the show 
priced at twenty thousand francs, 
out foreign lady tourist from the 
hotel came in to inspect it. To an 


ve sapped all his energy, but this 
jistaken idea, because his every 
; is was light and graceful as that 
a lete. 
> se was truly a work of art and the 
of the firm’s own studio. The 
mit see it under more suitable sur- 
3 than the show window, where 
r il of the boulevard distracted. To 
ila great art one must be detached. 
er would carry the vase to the 
m just at the rear. If madame 
‘ign to follow she could view it as 
( the silence and refinement of her 
a 1. 
ey followed uneasily, giving the 
ce of one who was getting in deeper 
wished. She said something about 
ing around, but the remark was 
: bustle incident to setting up the 
little table against the wall with 
gund of green velvet. The propri- 
(cl back impressively to allow the 
Ere hold. The stout lady inter- 


liscouraging remark. 

|pretty piece of goods, all right,” 
yacking away a step, “but I guess 
little further before I make up my 
wwenty thousand francs is a lot of 


oprietor put up his hand depre- 
it this crude mention of money, 
ithusiasm was in no way abated. 
ork of art would truly adorn any 
foubtless the madame had many 
tt, He would feel personally hon- 
should purchase the vase because 
yt would rest among other objects 
\th equal understanding. So many 
fortunately lack the discernment. 
D0! 


\A Stroke of Genius 


delicate tribute to her good taste 
ie gave way to the natural de- 


ing up to the compliment. She 
(the vase seriously for some mo- 
iid on one side as though better to 
éhe decoration and contour. Hav- 
ndulged herself she prepared to 
escape. 
eece has some good points, all 
‘said sagely, “but it doesn’t alto- 
s\;me. The base of it now. I don’t 
dase exactly suits the upper part. 
k irther before deciding.” 
‘ime for quick action, because she 
ly turning to leave. The pro- 
szed upon her last words. 
b/adame believes the vase to lack 
‘t symmetry? I am desolated. 
il be to usa lesson! I beg madame 
:ittle moment. I shall call our de- 


2 girl scurried off in the direction 
Rivay and the designer arrived in 
eegack time, as though he had 
ag for the summons, a tall, hand- 
i man who wore a blouse and an 


, f 


Ay 
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artist’s tam-o’-shanter cap and carried a 
drawing pad in his hand. The proprietor 
told him sternly that the madame of so ex- 
cellent taste believed the base of the bronze 
vase did not suit the upper part. 

The designer was also desolated. He 
looked at the vase mournfully and passed 
his hands lightly over its contour a few 
times as though to get the feel of its fault. 

“Madame has a marvelous eye,”’ he said 
at-length, “‘to catch at a glance a lack of 
elegance ‘that escaped me, a lifelong stu- 
dent of the beaux arts. I had considered this 
piece wonderful, but perhaps it was only my 
vanity.” 

Then a bright thought penetrated his 
sadness. Eagerly he tendered the lady his 
drawing pad and pencil. 

“If madame would render me the great 
favor,” he said, ‘‘she will be so kind as to 
make a little sketch to show just how the 
base should be modeled to form the perfect 
symmetry!” 

The designer and the proprietor stood 
gravely at attention facing the stout lady, 
who held helplessly in her hands the draw- 
ing pad and pencil that had been so unex- 
pectedly forced upon her. In America it 
would be said that the buck had been 
passed to her. Worse than that, she had 
been led to pose as a critic and now she had 
to make good. Also, she had been taken 
into the family, so to speak. Friendly and 
eager eyes were upon her. 


The Lady Surrenders 


She did not want to buy just then. She 
wanted the luxury of long mornings shop- 
ping about Paris before coming to a de- 
cision, and perhaps in the end the greater 
luxury of deciding not to buy at all. But 
one will always pay a high price to save 
one’s face. She took another long look at 
the bronze vase. 

““Maybe I was wrong about the base not 
suiting the top,” she said slowly. ‘“I guess 
I was looking at it from the wrong angle. 
Would you take a check for it?” 

Both the proprietor and the designer 
threw up their hands in horror at the 
thought of doubting the check of so charm- 
ing a client. Sooner should be doubted the 
signature of a prince of England or a direc- 
tor of the Bank of France. Of a verity they 
would accept the madame’s check for the 
beautiful bronze vase. For anything else 
in the whole establishment. For the estab- 
lishment itself ! 

The check was written. The proprietor 
gave it the merest glance and tossed it care- 
lessly to a determined-looking French- 
woman who sat in the cashier’s cage. Then 
he returned quickly to his client to engage 
her in conversation about the purchase 
she had made. The determined-looking 
Frenchwoman quietly picked up the check, 
put on her hat and walked out the front door. 
A moment later she was in a taxicab and 
dashing toward the Place Vendéme, where 
are located the foreign banking houses. The 
proprietor was still in earnest conversation 
with his client on the subject of art when 
ten minutes later the telephone rang in the 
cashier’s booth. 

He excused himself to answer the call, re- 
ceived the brief message, and turned again 
to his client brightly. 

““Madame’s purchase shall be delivered 
to her hotel at once,” he said. “‘It has been 
a great happiness to wait on one who pos- 
sesses the so unerring sense for beauty and 
who is withal so businesslike.’ He gave 
way to a despairing gesture. ‘‘If the peo- 
ple of France could only be wise in the 
affairs of business like those of other na- 
tions it would be so much better. But it 
is not so. We think only of art, of life, of 
pleasure!” 

The stout lady went away highly pleased. 
The determined-looking Frenchwoman re- 
turned from the bank with a sheaf of 
thousand-franc notes, which she stuffed into 
the cash drawer. The crowd on the boule- 
vard milled past, thinking only of art, of 
life, of good business. 
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REGUS PAT OFF 


TOBACCO POUCH 


TOUT 


Men Like This Gift 
of F HE smokes a pipe give him 

a Locktite Tobacco Pouch and 
be 100% sure of pleasing. Most 
practical pouch made. Attrac- 
tive leathers, durably rubber lined. 
At cigar stores and wherever 
smokers’ articles are sold. Write 
us if dealer cannot supply. 


Genuine Suede Ooze Cowhide, Ooze Calfskin, 
Grey or 1 00 Imported 1 50. ~=Buckor 300 


Brown Capeskin Pigskin 
Manufactured and Fully Guaranteed by 
The F. S. MILLS CO., Inc., Gloversville, N. Y. 
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Says Dad 


When it’s hard to smile, and you 
‘want to get a million miles away 

from “trouble,” take the lid off the Puzzle- 

Peg box,— away goes “gloom.” Every move of 

the tantalizing pegs takes you farther and farther 
away from your worries. You go on an excursion 
of joy. The new Free Book of 104 problems contributed 


by Puzzle-Peg fans from all over the world, makes the 
new edition the greatest game value ever offered, for 50c. 


ee @2 —the wonder 
puzzle of the " 

u le~ € century. Get the complete 
Played by & B“FUN 

x one, makes PACKAGE,” 4 
fun for all. Any one of the 104 prob- ames = Pussle- 


: , Peg, Blox-O, 
=< , lems may foil you for hours. But there’s 5 Si Ton-0 andi Zaes 
4=> fun in trying, and you never tire of it. For al Hoo. All for 


who are shut in or lonely, Puzzle-Peg makes the ideal 
gift. For sale by all good Game Dealers, or sent post- 


P $1.75. (Foreign 
Ny paid for only 50c. (In Fo: 


Countries, $2.60) 


Great Fun for A Thrilling Game | TheDoub 
of Skill 4 Game 


'ZOO-HOO 


| Educational and amusing for 
@ the children, it becomes an ex- 
» ceedingly difficult and absorb- 
® ing Puzzle for grown-ups, by 
} simply removing one disc. 
} Folks of all ages have endless fun 
| helping “‘Wash,”’ the colored. Zoo 
» keeper, to get his animals back in 


4 the proper cages. Com- 
# plete at Game Dealers 50c 
BPLOGSOAc, Sole Gels Uwe ieis 


(Cn Foreign Countries, 75c) 


TOSS-O 


Five skillful tosses of the steel 
ball may win youaperfect score 
—but even the best players find 
such a score as rare as the per- 
fect bull’s eye inmarksmanship 
—par in golf—a no-hit game in 
baseball, etc. If you like a con- 
test of real skill, you will enjoy 
Toss-O immensely, Played 

by any number of per- 25 
sons. Atall Game Dealers Cc 


4 (In Foreign Countries, 35c) 


Two 
| BLOX-O 
4 The sensational new game 


hit—totally “different.” 
| Play is fast and furious. 


For. sale by all Game 
Dealers, or sent post-paid 
direct. Com- 

plete set only.... 50c 
(Cn Foreign Countries, 75c) 


LUBBERS & BEL LM FG. CO sone avenue 


Y The Fun actory 
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Have Youa Radio“Fan” 
On Your Gift List? 


Give him this new Cabinet Audiophone. 
He'll thank you every time he tunes in. Its 
full, round voice is so natural you want to 


look inside for the performers. 


Its “voice”’ is not a phone unit. It is an 
adjustable electromagnetic device that gives’ 
pleasing quality to the most powerful tones, 
yet is as sensitive as any loud speaker ever 
built. For distance “fishing”’, or for volume 
on concerts, it gives you radio at its best. 


Genuine mahogany. Size 17x 10x 1014, 
just right for top of radio set or phono- 
graph. Price, $30.00 at your dealer’s. 
Other Audiophones at $25.00, $20.00, $15.00 
and $12.50. 


The Bristol Company, Waterbury, Conn. 


Bristol AUDIOPHONE 


LOUD SPEAKER 


Mr. Edwin L. Hamilton 
New York 


Our Plan Will Pay You, [oo 


R more than thirty years Mr. Edwin L. Hamilton of New York 

was Traveling Secretary of the Railroad Y. M. C. A. While engaged 

in his life work of service, he decided to extend his usefulness by making 

good literature more easily available to his hosts of friends and neigh- 

bors. So he became a subscription representative for The Saturday 

Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Fournal and The Country Gentleman. 

And he quickly found that it paid—paid so liberally that he is now 
working for us under a weekly salary contract. 

If you can spare an hour or so now and then—even though you have 
never had any experience—you’ll be interested in the special cash offer 
we have to pay you for local orders. It’s yours if you will only send 
the coupon. 


2o------------------ Clip and Mail --------------------, 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
330 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Please send me all details of your offer. This request, of course, in no way obligates me. 
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great boxes of ribbon and fragrance back 


| that she might have the money to live on 


instead, This Florabelle was chiefly fic- 
tional, -but even at that a comparison is 
interesting. Florabelle of the six best 
sellers gave up her flowers that she might 
eat and buy clothes. Nancy of real life gives 
up her lunch money and her silk stockings 
that she may have something pretty to 
look at instead. 

Nancy is the symbol of what has hap- 
pened in the florist trade. 

No one has set it down on record as to 
what hero first in moment of exigency gave 
vent to that slogan, “‘Say it with flowers.”’ 
But the florist is the man who will insist 
that he deserves to go down in history with 
the creators of ‘‘Don’t give up the ship,” 
“Damn the torpedoes!” and all those other 
famous little sayings that have made 
American history. For these simple words, 
wasting their lives all these years apart in a 
dictionary, have in their coming together 
made history in floristry. 

Armed with this slogan, it must be owned 
that the flower merchants deliberately set 
out to make a nation say it with chrysan- 
themums, with roses, with gentle spring 
posies or however its heart might fancy. 
A national advertising campaign was in 
fact instituted to teach the public just how 
very many languages a simple bloom might 
speak. 

Did the undertaking succeed? 

The ice man paused, after putting a 
thousand pounds into the florist’s re- 
{vigerator. 

“How much will it cost me for a nice 
bouquet? My oldest girl’s confirmation is 
next Sunday morning.” 

At ten o’clock, on his second round of the 
day, the postman stopped to ask, “You 
folks telegraph flowers everywhere, don’t 


“Yes, that’s right.” 


Anonymous Offerings 


“‘T’d kinda like to send some upstate to 
our Annie. Just had a letter from her. 
She’s right in the midst of her final exam- 
inations, an’ she’s nervous. You know, 
we'd kinda like to let her know that her ma 
and me are sure she’s coming through with 
flags flying, see?”’ 

There are persons buying flowers today 
who never dreamed of buying them before! 
They invest in culture, in the niceties of 
life, in sentiment—call it what you will. 

As purveyors of the intangible to a na- 
tion reputed by its neighbors and somewhat 
boasted by itself to be hard-shelled and 
material-minded, the florists have doubled 
their business in the past five years. 

Besides being a merchant dealing in com- 
modities which have color, dimensions and 
highly marketable fragrance, the florist 
must play expertly the réles of a high priest 
of beauty and a trusted confidant as well. 


PHOTO. BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, N.Y. C. 


A Floral Lady’s Slipper, One of the Unique Floats in the June Flow 
Festival at Geneva, Switzerland 


December 13 


| TRAFFIC IN SENTIMENT. 


(Continued from Page 15) 


Like an oracle, he must know ¢ 
word in what is truly expressive. ]; 
priest, the doctor and the lawyer, he; 
jutormed of secrets which he must 
tell. 7 

At least he must never translat, 
confided matters except to the radj 
pensive posies which wait in their y 
be sped on their appointed errands, 

Kven the delivery boy must go ab 
business discreetly. It is not unug 
him to be given a plain box, devoid 
identifying labels, with the name g 
dress of a certain lady printed therec 
to be instructed briefly, “No infor 
In case he may be questioned, the 
ster’s answer will be as bafflinglyr 
even a taxi driver could furnish. 
a fat tip is dangled before his eyes 
livery boy will: maintain with nal 
nocence, ‘‘A man gave me the box 
street. I never saw him before.”* 
his story, and that’s all there is toi 


ced 
av 
“ 


A Rose a Day. 


A broker has two favorite women 
for whom he has provided charge a 
at the same flower shop. It happen 
sionally that both of these women y 
shop at the same time; yet neither 
of the existence of the other. 

Recently there was the death of a’ 
drug addict, evidently of the a) 
underworld. A florist sent funeral 
on the order of a customer duly reco 
Manhattan’s Blue Book. What bon 
there have been between these twi 
florist wondered, but did not comme 
never comments. pag 

The scandal which flares up in th 
circles of society perhaps astonishi 
the intimate friends of those cone 
but does not surprise some floris 
shocking, unexplained suicide of a 
of prominence, to which newspapers 
columns of speculation on = 

| 


undoubtedly a. certain florist kne 
cause of this tragedy. ee | 
A brighter side to the traffi 
city in sentiment is the visit to 
Avenue flower shop of one of 
business women who spend pa 
lunch money each day on the pi 
single rose. 
At 12:05 daily she comes in as re 
a clock. ‘‘What’s the matter wi 
M today?’’ they say if omed 
occasion she doesn’t appear. You 
sure Miss M—— never gets the 
the bargain when she buys her si 
What does she do with it? We 
she confessed that about all she 
it is to take it back, and put it in 
on her desk. : 
She likes the look of it, she s 
makes her desk look like a parl 
spires her to keep it clean. ay 
(Continued on Page 181) 


ontinued from Page 178) 

lerella knows the open sesame to 
+shop these days, Pollyanna often 
ps in for a visit as well. 

ternoon a very plainly dressed 
‘entered the spacious store of a 
catering to an exclusive clientele. 
/z up a quarter which had been 
¢nched in a small moist hand, she 
alesman for the prettiest flower 
) buy for her mother, who was ill 


esman, won by the earnest little 
ved the child one pretty posy after 
ith as serious interest in her likes 
es as he could have granted a 
que customer with a monthly ac- 
ning well into three figures. He 
y beyond the class of the twenty- 
the little one had presented to 
' eyes danced when he displayed 
i chrysanthemum. <A few 
\ter the gorgeous bloom was hers, 
th crinkly tissue in a white glazed 
hich was embossed in golden let- 
/-m name—a box which itself cost 
much as the amount she had 


is later the mother of that small 
into the shop and opened an ac- 
: a name which often appears 


iety columns. The little girl, it 
1 eluded her nurse to make the 
it the florist’s. Since that time 
r has been a consistent buyer of 
| this particular shop and the 
} been more than repaid for not 
I giving of the largess of senti- 
aat November afternoon. 
We plays the réle of peacemaker 
in the week. 
je telephone there came to the 
ra a young benedict an order for 
his wife. The florist suggested 
y of roses of which this young 
us fond; the man assented, and 
evire there could be detected a 
‘k in his voice as he added, ‘‘Send 
3r at her mother’s house. She’s 
‘esent.”’ 


The Peace Makers 


list shook his head sympatheti- 
» picked out a dozen of the finest 
beck for the lovely, willful young 
question. Less than a year ago 
ide her bridal bouquet; further 
Pemembered the rare variety of 
had obtained for her coming-out 
ie had been the family florist for 


more than a week the florist 
iusband’s cause in the language 
icest blooms, anxiously hoping 
| Then one morning the husband 
, apparently not attempting to 
2 surging glad note in his voice 
led that his wife had returned to 
nthe florist was glad too. 
iveling salesman came into the 
ft) in a terrible hurry—he was 
Chicago that morning. To the 
f:onfided, as will many men in 
.e had been coming along splen- 
the lady of his dreams, but un- 
€ last night they had quarreled; 
“ist his will he was leaving town 


nf 


" 
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today, but a man’s work is his work, you 
know.. Now he wanted a different assort- 
ment of flowers for the lady each day, and 
he handed over a series of notes, one for in- 
closure with each box, and to be sent ab- 
solutely in the order designated. He 
admitted that he’d sat up most of the night 
composing these vastly important selling 
talks. With the florist’s aid he expected 
them to get across—so that all might be 
well on his return. 

The classic request of the famous blue- 
coat messenger service of course continues 
to be, “Could you send a boy quick? We 
have no one to mind the baby.”” But the 
woman who at the last minute telephoned 
a rush order for a corsage of sweet peas, 
“and have the boy get my dress from the 
cleaner’s,” found a florist just as obliging. 


No Card Inclosed 


It was on one recent autumn morning 
that a man in a quandary called his florist. 
Over the wire came his problem: A woman 
friend in a far-distant city had just under- 
gone an eye operation; he wanted to send 
his message of sympathy immediately. But 
he did not want to send flowers, poignant 
reminders of a beauty from which his friend 
was shut off. The florist thought a minute. 
That afternoon, to the bedside of a woman 
in a hospital six hundred miles away there 
came a basket of the choicest fruits. 

Many busy people have acquired the 
habit of telephoning the florist and letting 
him do the rest. The majority of these cus- 
tomers furnish the flower shop with a sup- 
ply of their personal cards, which are kept 
on file, to be inclosed with their flower or- 
ders. For others the florist writes the name 
on a card, with possibly a desired message. 
There are some who are not content to say 
it with flowers, but add lengthy wordy ef- 
fusions. It is not unusual for an order 
taker to resort to shorthand in order to get 
down the veritable letters that will be given 
over the telephone—the longest often be- 
ing for inclosure with an inexpensive order. 

Many gift boxes are sent out without a 
card inclosed, according to the customer’s 
instructions. In most cases the recipient 
evidently knows whom the flowers arefrom, 
but often a telephone inquiry comes to the 
florist: 

“T just received a box from you, but 
there was no card’’—the feminine voice 
conveying an implication of the florist’s 
carelessness. 

Looking up the order, it is found to be 
marked, “‘No card.’”’ So the florist replies, 
“No card was to be sent, madam.” 

“But you must tell me who the flowers 
are from,” insists the voice petulantly. 

“T’m sorry; it was a cash order, and I do 
not know,”’ is the florist’s invariable polite 
response. 

Who supplies Manhattan, the greatest 
flower buyer in the world? Where do all 
the blooms come from? 

Principally, they are grown in Long Is- 
land, in New Jersey and in Connecticut. 
An army of experienced cutters descends 
upon the greenhouses every afternoon, tak- 
ing its daily harvest. Later the blooms are 
packed with the requisite care demanded 
by the various sorts; roses in paper bundles 
are crowded into wooden boxes, with 


Near Haarlem, in the Netherlands —a Wave of Color as Far as the Eye Can 
{2 Fragrance of Millions of Blossoms That Hangs Everywhere Over the Fields _ 
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The New York Times—and light 


Picture shows a corner 
of the handsome new 
composing room of the 
New York Times. 
Every worker in it en- 
joys the advantages 
that only an adequate 
Work-Light installa- 
tion can supply. No 
glare, no deep shadows, 
no fatiguing red rays to 
complicate their work. 


“( “ETTING the news” is not the problem over which news- 

papers puzzle most. The hardest thing the publisher 
does is to get that news to you before its market value has 
been lost. Often it means the manufacture and delivery of 
hundreds of thousands of copies in the hours between dark- 
ness and dawn. A highly keyed crew must give their best to 
do it, and work every minute under artificial light. 


On less than a moment’s notice, they may have to “make it 
over.” Murder, fire, or presidential utterance happening ten 
minutes before quitting time must be in the paper. Alibis don’t 
go. It must be out on time. About all that the editor can think 
of is: “Get it to the machines!” 


There are linotypes, monotypes, saws, metal pots, steam 
tables, rows of hulking presses. No factory works under greater 
pressure. Few do finer work. The New York Times uses Cooper 
Hewitt Work-Light. So do the Chicago Tribune, Detroit News, 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, Cincinnati Post and many others. 


Plants of all kinds use Work-Light because it does definite 
things that ordinary light does not do and is not expected to 
do. Light that “keeps eyes wide open” more than pays for itself 
wherever it is installed. Ask for the Work-Light booklet. Cooper 
Hewitt Electric Company, 125 River Street, Hoboken, N. J. 


COOPER HEWITT 


Cold Weather Coming —! 


This means a large demand for 


O PAC 


TRADE MARK 


The Hot Water Bag Without Hot Water 
[es a tremendous repeater with universal 

appeal. Heats itself,—stays hot all night 
without attention. Mr. G. C. Lea of Sandusky 
made $26 the first day. 
sions in advance, RADIO PACK sells 
on sight. It is the marvel of the age. 
We want a Representative in your 
section. Write for selling plan 
at once—today—now! 


RADIO PACK CO., Inc. 


Department SP 
152 W. 42nd Street, New York City 


\ Forget-Me-Not 


Make him 
happy this 
Christmas 


@Collect large commis- 


/ 


An Ideal Gift 


Witha 
Valley Battery Charger 


Your radio fan will appreciate a Valley 
Battery Charger as a Christmas gift. It 
is just what he needs to keep his radio 


REMINDER 


CALENDAR 


Spares 
Embarrassment 


Anartistic 
ornament 
. worthy of a 
Dressing Table place in the best appointed 

office or home. Stand in 


Telephone Stand  orifa prose. Pal printed 
in rich brown_on India paper with gold edges. 
Packed in Special Christmas Box if Desired. 

If your dealer is unable to supply, we 
will send prepaid upon receipt of $2.00 
The Jersey City Printing Co. 
Manufacturers of the Standard Calendar 
New Jersey 


For Your Desk 


Jersey City 


storage batteries fully charged so that he 
need never miss a program. 
The Valley Battery Charger will com- 
pletely recharge any radio battery over- 
night. Plugs into light socket like a fan 
or other household necessity. Just as 
easy to operate. Takes about a dime’s 
worth of current for a full charge. 
Quiet in operation. Full six ampere charg- 
ing rate. No liquids or bulbs. 

Send for detailed descriptive folder. 

VALLEY ELECTRIC COMPANY 

3100 S. Kingshighway St. Louis. Mo. 
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For You—For Your Friends 


The gift that keeps coming—coming 
the whole year through; 

The gift that keeps giving— giving 
something always new. 


That comes very nearly being the ideal Christmas 
gift, doesn’t it?—one which lasts all year and brings 
continuous entertainment, inspiration and help. 
What is this gift? That's ‘the easiest question you 
ever asked. The answer is a year’s subscription for 


The Saturday Evening Post 
The All-Year Gift 


And how mich Goes it cORt? Only $2. (Foreign $6.) 
And for this two dollars, the friend whom you choose 
especially to delight will receive more thrills and laughs 
and “solid stuff” than-he can manage on all the 
Thursday evenings in 1925—a Christmas-to-Christmas 
pleasure. 


Then, to each of your friends whom you so remember, 
we will mail an exceptionally. beautiful gift announce- 
ment card, over your name... It will be sent to arrive in 
the Christmas mail, entirely without charge to you. 


Two Other Desirable Gifts 


For jany woman = The Ladies’ Home Journal 
12 issues $1 (Foreign $2.50) 
For any man—The Country Gentleman 
52 issues $1 (Foreign $2.50) 


From these three .publications-you can select sure-to- 
please presents for all your Christmas list. Mail your 
order at once to 


THE SATURDAY 
| EVENING POST 


329 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania t f 
ye ee: 


Write for free Guide Books and 
“RECORD OF INVENTION BLANK” 


ATENTS. Send model or sketch of your in- 


vention for Examination and Instructions FREE. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 
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y ELECTRICAL, HARDWARE. 
and DEPARTMENT STORES 


INSIST THAT IT BEA “‘PROPP” SET 


For Particular People 


JOLIET MACARONICO. - - Joliet, Ill. 
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cracked ice scattered between the pack- 
ages; orchids are packed in tissue; the 
gardenias and camellias, very fragile, are 
carefully tucked away in cotton to prevent 
bruising. 

Early in the morning—at four or five 
o’clock, according to the distance of the 
grower from New York—the caravans of 
flower-laden trucks get under way, to con- 
verge upon the ferry entrances to Manhat- 
tan Island. Their destination is the whole- 
sale cut-flower market, which is located in 
a small area extending from Eighteenth 
Street to Twenty-eighth Street, adjacent 
to Sixth Avenue. Here the commission 
men open.for business at six o’clock, and 
for the next. few hours greet the stream of 
buyers from the retail establishments, who 
wander past .counters piled high with 
blooms and make their daily selections. It 
goes without saying that the buyer’s job i is 
a most responsible one—peculiarly so in 
this case, because he is investing money in 
perishable stock. But no matter how care- 
fully he purchases, there will be a margin 
of unsold stock. 

What becomes of the blooms that linger 
in the retailer’s vases beyond their time? 
Is there a tremendous waste, due to unsold 
flowers? Strange to say, the waste is usu- 
ally not so great as would appear at first 
glance. 

There is a large use for the open flowers. 
Roses are an example. They are cut in bud 
and, according-to variety, will last from 
several days to a week. The rose which re- 
mains unsold till its petals open into full 
bloom is not sent out in gift boxes; but it 
is just what is wanted for the funeral piece, 
because it is at -its largest and makes its 
best showing. So it is funeral work that 
takes care of the open flowers to some ex- 
tent. Those that are not used in this way 
are rarely thrown out; instead, they are 
given away—to workers for religious and 
charitable organizations, who pay calls reg- 
ularly to receive flowers; and sometimes 
these still pretty blooms that have lost 
their first freshness are sent to hospitals. 


The Passing of an Old Favorite 


A few years ago if you had asked “‘ What 
is the ultimate gift in flowers?” the reply 
would undoubtedly have been, “‘American 
Beauties.’”’ They were the ne plus ultra, the 
acme of luxury. There were other beautiful 
roses, but for the sporty spender nothing 
else satisfied—“ American Beauties, and tie 
a red ribbon around ’em! 

But Mr. Manhattan doesn’t demand this 
variety of rose today. The occasional calls 
for it are nine times out of ten not from a 
regular flower buyer, but from the man who 
is still swayed by the legend, the man who 
for once in a blue moon would plunge lav- 
ishly. And he will be surprised, probably, 
by discovering that no American Beauties 
are to be seen among the array of roses at 
the flower shop where he inquires, even 
though it may be in a wealthy neighbor- 
hood, because this rose is no longer in de- 
mand by those who can afford it. In the 
metropolitan area of New York you will 
rarely find half a dozen shops with a vase 
of American Beauties on display. Some 
days only two or three dozen of these 
blooms come into the cut-flower market— 
to supply entire Manhattan. 

There is still some demand for the old- 
fashioned bouquet, which was originated in 
former days by florists who did not have 
the splendid long-stemmed flowers of to- 
day, and therefore arranged these solid 
clusters of blooms inclosed in lace paper. 
These bouquets are expensive because many 
flowers are required and because they are 
very tedious to make, as much time being 
consumed as it takes to make ten or twelve 
of the modern corsages. 

Women buy more flowers than men do 
today. But men are better customers be- 
cause they buy more quickly. 

Miss Gloria, vastly patronizing, sweeps 
into the flower shop. Sheruns riot amid a 
bewildering array of blooms, seeking to 
gratify her desire for whatever she fancies 
represents luxury. 

“Oh, I don’t want those!’”’ She turns up 
her nose at some lovely spring flowers—and 
the florist mentally hazards that she once 
lived in a small town and had them growing 
in the back yard. Finally she selects a 


Whom ro NBO 


December i 


fifteen-dollar spray of orchids ant pi 
her coat. 

“The violets you sent me the ot} 
weren’t at all nice,”’ she remembers 
plain with the air of one who will 
imposed upon. i 

“Tt’s too early for them now,’ 0” 
explains apologetically; 
good in mild weather.” 

_ True enough, but Miss Gl 
know, not really being a violet 
was why she wanted them—be ‘9 
were out of season! | 


The Florists of Fictio 


It must be pointed out here 
women to whom charge accounts 
florists are so prodigally extended m 
be confused with the Florabelles of 
referred to earlier in this article. 
legend of Florabelle ran that she ha 
cide with a firm and practical mir 
cerning a situation over which she 
control. Admirers foisted so mu 
geousness in blooms upon her, gs 
obliged to go in league with the flor 
case of an order they notified the 
lady by telephone instead of by t 
of blooms, and the amount investe¢ 
the florist’s profit was credited tok 


turn the box back oe isl al 


ready for sale again, no one was 
wiser. 
Many a fiction writer has pictur 
sketched this young woman into hi 
of life as it is lived in New York, a 
beautiful but worldly-wise young | 
tripped across many a page of the 
zines. But the florists disavow Flo 
No one knows where she came from, 
safely be asserted that flower shop 
are conducted on much higher 
standards than this interesting myt! 
imply. But aside from the ethics 
thing, how would it be possible 
young lady to make such an arra 
when there is a florist in nearly ever 
and she could not dictate to her 
from which shop he should purecha 
addition, the spender who bestows 
lavishly upon fair lady friends has 
florist. And, as a matter of commo 
no florist would jeopardize the e 
business of that account to ac 
any young lady. Analysis shows 
impractical. The initiate, ev 
might be skeptical of the florist’s } 
integrity, will decide that in th 
when gold digging has been reduced! 
a fine art, such a game would) ni 
the trouble. 


shops, as well as by butchers 
This was known as the butler g 
ler who would throw to the 
great deal of patronage and 
order flowers far in excess of 
really needed for table deco 
put in his appearance monthly 
a commission, under the threa 
ring the account elsewhere. If ! 
will become a party to it, such_ 
will often be carried on when t 
ment of vast affluent househol 
intrusted to servants. Repu 
shops, and other shops as we 
days refusing to take part in such 
The great peak seasons of the 
ness are Christmas and 


days: 
The Christmas rush is 
whelming of the two holid 
the florists, because the pe’ 
educated to shop early and | 
lesson into their purchase 
shops. They are far more V 
early deliveries. Then, oi l 
mas falls in the latter part of 
offers the interim of Sunday a 01 
space for the florist. But in 4 
there is no breathing space. 
Easter week! What the Wor 

a pitcher, what election time} 
paper, that Easter week is t 
A grim time of labor and fa 
(Continued on Page 
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From actual : 
photographs 
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2 ones your boys and girls 
vend on this new combined 
‘trapeze and flying rings; 
ty, happy, contented hours, 
at home—building muscle, 
ping good lungs correctly. 


@ @ 
i (af 


il for boys and girls, 3 to 14 
pid. Sturdy—will hold 500 
3; will last a lifetime; quickly 
in any doorway—easily 
s—fully adjustable —can’t 
» scratch your woodwork. 
» FREE illustrated book, “ The 
Sway Gym,” shows simple, in- 
“cing exercises; tells youngsters 
'to amuse their muscles. Write 
‘, make your children happy 
realthy. 


ard PRESSED STEEL Co. 


i, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania 


2 “The Susy Kiddie” in department, 
oy and sporting goods stores. 
ey don’t h..ve it, write us direct. 


ep yar FOOT TORTURES 


EVEN in acute conditions 
you gain instant relief. The 

F ACTUAL CAUSE is removed. 
Enjoy all forms of exercise 

ce of pain. You really get a pair of NEW 
}Simm’s Arch and Ankle supporters replace 
€20nes, hold the arch in position, immediately 
> ful Pressure, and as you walk the weakened 
strengthened and foot troubles corrected. 
id Surgeons recommend them. OUR 
Sir sent prepaid, $1.50 each; $2.75 a pair. 
( 10N GUARANTEED or money refunded. 
® ze. FREE descriptive circular on request. 


[S QUENZER, Inc. Est. 66 Years 
las —give the GAME 
ut radio stations while play- 
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chains. Will Not Tarnish. Two 
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(Continued from Page 182) 
breaking point for everyone associated with 
the handling of flowers, from grower to 
salesman and delivery boy. 

In the flower shop men and women clerks 
are on their feet constantly for twelve 
hours of waiting on customers, then work- 
ing half the night in preparation for a busier 
day on the morrow. Two days of work 
crowded into each one, as the crescendo of 
business nears with the approach of Good 
Friday. If a flower shop employe gets away 
for a few hours of sleep on Good Friday 
night he counts himself fortunate. He has 
had a little rest in preparation for his big- 
gest day—the day seemingly without end, 
which commences at seven o’clock Holy 
Saturday morning and continues without a 
break until from four to six o’clock Easter 
Sunday afternoon. 

After the last belated customers have 
gone their way on Saturday evening, the 
preparation and packing of orders continues 
throughout the night. Men who started 
making corsages at ten o’clock are still me- 
chanically making corsages when the dawn 
of Easter Sunday appears. If they are very 
lucky then they may be able to snatch an 
hour’s rest on their wooden workbenches. 
Unceasing labor at top speed is demanded— 
of youths and men who have had only one 
hot meal a day for several days past; 
whose fingers are sore with the constant 
pricking of thorns and numbed by the con- 
stant handling of flower stems taken from 
cold water; who are chilled by the damp- 
ness and low temperature maintained for 
the preservation of blooms and plants; who 
are groggy from lack of sleep. 

All over New York at every flower shop, 
large and small, you will find the same fever- 
ish panorama in the hours which usher in 
Easter. It is the great inside drama which 
each year must be enacted to prepare New 
York for that spectacle which she herself in 
turn gives, the pageantry of Eastertide. 
The parade on the Avenue with the church 
bells ringing their hallelujahs, the services 
at. chapel, church and cathedral before 
flower-decked altars—no florist may see 
this gorgeous parade, no florist may be one 
of those who make up the huge congrega- 
tions; but he has done his part to provide 
the beauty of it all. 

There is no Easter or Christmas celebra- 
tion for the florist. He is excluded from 
taking part in any of the joys of the chief 
holidays of the Christian world, and ac- 
cepts this as a matter of course. But he 
rather envies those who can listen to the 
hosannas of choirs on Easter Sunday morn- 
ing. And if he is a family man he would 
give a great deal to see his youngsters hang- 
ing up their stockings on Christmas Eve, 
and not have to delegate all the duties of 
Santa Claus to his wife. 


Mother’s Day 


Now to consider the profit side of these 
peak days. That the florist must coin 
money at these times is the belief of the 
average person who pays holiday prices. 
But, strange to say, the profit is often ac- 
tually not in proportion to the volume of 
business done; at times, owing to various 
conditions, the percentage of profit is even 
less than in normal business times. For one 
reason, the florist pays the grower higher 
prices. Is the grower profiteering? The 
only reply to this is that if the grower did 
not get high prices at these times of exces- 
sive demand he could not make enough to 
keep up his greenhouses and supply flowers 
at a moderate price the year around. In 
addition to paying higher prices the florist 
faces excessive overhead costs that mount 
up in the course of taking care of the 
added business. He must make adequate 
compensation to his regular employes; also 
extra help must be hired, which is often in- 
competent and usually wasteful. There are 
deliveries which require the employment of 
dozens of boys, besides the delivery cars 
which the florist has—especially at Easter, 
when thousands of exquisite corsages must 
all be delivered at practically the same 
time. The corsage for milady cannot arrive 
too early, but it must surely be there by a 
goodly margin before the church bells ring. 
Congested traffic conditions in New York 
make it impractical to load an automobile 
with boxes the last of which could not be 
delivered until hours after the first had 
reached its destination. 

In the minds of many Mother’s Day has 
proved a bonanza for the florists. To some 
extent this is true, as the addition of any 
day to be marked with flower giving is 
bound to help the florist. But the day has 
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had one large handicap—the fact that it 
originated with an idea that embraced only 
one particular flower, the carnation. The 
custom was to wear a white carnation if 
one’s mother were dead, or a colored carna- 
tion if she were living; to this was added, 
shortly after, the custom of sending one’s 
mother carnations as a remembrance of the 
day. A beautiful custom, surely, and anidea 
to be commended, but impracticable in its 
carrying out. 

The overwhelming demand for carna- 
tions upon this one day had the inevitable 
result—the skyrocketing of prices, the law 
of supply and demand being immutable. 
As a result, the florist was given a black 
eye because of the persistent charge that he 
was profiteering in the name of sentiment. 
This charge was certainly undeserved; it is 
a fact beyond dispute that on this day the 
florist paid the grower, through the com- 
mission men who handle his product, more 
than the ordinary retail-price for carna- 
tions. But consider also the grower’s side. 
In order to be able to supply an unprece- 
dented demand for a single day, he had to 
grow vast numbers of carnations, and those 
that could not be forced to flower for that 
day mostly remained unsold. The public 
had to pay enough to cover the loss on these. 
Tocombat this unwarranted charge of prof- 
iteering, the florists have resorted to edu- 
cation of the public in this regard. 


Transatlantic Flowergrams 


On the eve of Mother’s Day last spring 
a man came into a large flower shop, inquir- 
ing, ‘How much are your carnations?” 
The tone of his question informed the florist 
that his prospective customer was prepared 
to ery “‘ Profiteer!”’ 

‘We have no carnations, sir.” 

“No carnations?’”’ The man was visibly 
taken aback. “Why, I thought—I wanted 
a dozen sent to my mother. Are you sold 
out?” He seized upon this as the probable 
explanation. 

“No,” responded the florist; “we refuse 
to carry them at this time because of the 
high prices caused by the excessive demand. 
We do not wish our customers to purchase 
them with the feeling that they are being 
robbed. But does your mother like carna- 
tions especially?” 

“cc Well—I pe Et 

“Tt is my experience that a majority of 
women don’t, judging from the moderate 
demand throughout the year. It’s the senti- 
ment you want to express, isn’t it? The 
remembrance of mother? Then why don’t 
you send her a beautiful box of assorted 
spring flowers? In this case I can give you 
full value for your money. Or perhaps your 
mother has a preference for roses?”’ 

The sale of a five-dollar box of flowers 
was quickly made; and the man left that 
shop feeling more kindly toward the florist 
than he had upon entering. 

Of course not all florists take such a rad- 
ical stand to the extent of handling no car- 
nations whatever at this time; some fear 
that they have customers who will not be 
satisfied with anything else, and must have 
these blooms for that reason; others see 
only the profit involved and are too short- 
sighted to realize how much harm the 
profiteering charge may do them and the 
business as a whole. 

If prohibition has changed the character 
of the florist industry the advent of the 
flowergram has revolutionized it. 

When Cyrus W. Field laid his mighty 
cable under the sea he probably did not 
stop to think that some day it would be the 
means of transporting to some young lady 
taking her summer vacation in Lucerne the 
news that her young man in Forest Hills, 
Long Island, was still thinking of her, as 
told by the rose. Such strain is, however, 
laid upon the cables nowadays. Along with 
the international-trade communications 
and world news, flutter the heartbeats of 
young men in collegiate trousers. The code 
is not hard to decipher. Strange how we all 
knew it when we wished our way through 
daisy fields in June and how in spite of 
flowergrams there is nothing new under the 
sun. The code—it is simple. The language 
of flowers. 

In a Fifth Avenue shop one day last 
May an ex-soldier ordered Mother’s Day 
flowers sent to a town in France. 

“That was the French home where I was 
billeted for eight months during the war. 
I'd do that if it was my last cent. She was 
a wonderful old lady.” 

In the drab cemetery of a North Dakota 
town the neglected graves of a certain old 
couple whose kin had wandered far afield 
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Know that YouCan Play 


Y measuring your natural musical 
B ability, this famous, free, new 
Holton Talent-Test tells you how 

easy it may be for you to win success on 
this easiest-to-learn of all saxophones. 


In just a few interesting minutes any unsus- 
pected gift is brought to view. You determine, 
to your own satisfaction, how near you really 
are to new and endless hours of pleasure, social 
eminence, and even increased income if you 
choose. Thousands have done so. In fairness to 
yourself, accept this opportunity. 


Your request for copy of this booklet brings 
you Appointment Card entitling you. to the 


FREE BOOK Peace in the privacy of any 


—tells how 
test is 
given. 


n dealer’s studio, or in 
your own home, with the aid 
of our copyrighted phonograph 
record, on which the Talent-Test 
is recorded. 

FRANK HOLTON & CO, 
Elkhorn, Wis. 


America’s Greatest Band Instruments 


Holton 


New Revelation 


SAXOPHONE 


Frank Holton & Co., Elkhorn, Wis. © 


Without obligation, I want to determine my talent 
for the easy-to-learn Holton New Revelation Saxo- 
phone. (Check if interested in any other instrument): 


Cornet () Trombone ( ) Baritone ( ) Trumpet ( ) 
Name 
Street Address_- 
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Atlanta Biltmor 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Where Traditional Hospitality 
Is Kept Ever Flowering. 
Flawless Bowman Service. Per- 
fect cuisine---extremely moderate 

prices. 
600 handsome outside rooms,with 
bath, single $3.50, $4 and $5; dou- 
ble $5.50, $6, $7 and $8. 

Write for illustrated booklet P. 


Atlanta Biltmore Hotel Company 


HOLLAND B. JUDKINS 
Vice Pres.—Manager 
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MEND YOUR TOP WITH 


STIKCTITE 


The gum side sticks instantly and permanently to 
open or enclosed auto tops. Goods match your 
top and side curtain material. Mends all holes. 
Nine years tested and approved. Carry for safety. 
Repairs tubes and radiator hose in emergencies. 
Outfits 25c and 50c. Long strip across bows 75c, 
at dealer’s; or postpaid from 313 Main St., Cincinnati. 


THE CINCINNATI AUTO SPECIALTY CO. 


Clark’s Around the World and Mediterranean Cruises 


Jan. 20 and Jan. 31, 1925; 122 days $1250 up; 62 days 
$600 up. Summer Cruise (Norway, Spain, Italy), July 1. 
53 days $550 up. Specially chartered new oil-fuel 
Cunarders; inclusive rates. Specify program desired. 


FRANK C, CLARK, Times Building, New York 
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MISS OUIDA PETIT 
of West Virginia is wearing The 
Girls’ Club smile. She knows! 


The Money 
Women 


Dream Of! 


O you like to ask for money? 

To explain to husband or 
father or brother what you want 
to buy? Most of us don’t. 


We want our own money: money 
that comes easily; money it doesn’t 
“hurt” to spend; money for pretty 
and useful things, too. 

Have you felt this way? Have you 
dreamed of $10.00 or $25.00 extra a 
week? Or even more? 

There’s a way you can earn it. A 
pleasant way, original with The Girls’ 
Club! No upsetting of your home! 
No interference with your position 
downtown. No fees to pay! No train- 
ing necessary! 


From $5 to $200 
a Month 


OO good to be true? Not a bit 

of it! The Girls’ Club way of 
earning money is ‘the woman’s way.” 
Fifteen thousand women are profiting 
by it right now. 

Come join us! There’s plenty of 
room and plenty of money for you. 
We'll send you full details about our 
plan, as soon as we receive from you 
the coupon below. And let me whisper 
that you'll be glad, about January 1, 
if you send it today. 


THE MANAGER OF THE GIRLS’ CLUB 
325 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Please tell me how I can make money by 
your plan. 


Name_ 


Street__ 
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Sw HASTINGS—REAL GLASS WINDOWS 
For All Model Fords 

\ They're neat, attractive and permanent. 
Replace dim, tattered celluloid for real 
glass you can see thru. Keep out wind, 
rain, dust, snow and cold. Won't rattle, 
Easily put on. A million in use. Look 
for the name on the frame. At good 
= accessory dealers everywhere. 

$1.00 for set of one or set of 

two, $1.15 for set of three. 
HASTINGS MFG. COMPANY 
Box 16 - Hastings, Mich. 
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bloomed suddenly bright with flowers—be- 
cause of a few words spoken by a business 
man in ashop on a busy street in New York. 

When Wilbur Wright died, in 1912, flow- 
ers were sent all the way from New York to 
Dayton, Ohio—a fifteen-hour trip by train. 
The distance was seven hundred miles. 
When Lenine died in Russia, in January, 
1924, flowers for his funeral were ordered 
in New York. The distance was around five 
thousand miles; but distance had ceased to 
be a factor. Transit of the order could be 
made in twenty-four hours. 

Three thousand florists, banded together 
as members of the Florists’ Telegraph De- 
livery Association, make possible the deliv- 
ery of flowers all over the civilized world by 
wire. Asa matter of course, each member 
has put up a cash bond as a guaranty of 
responsibility. He is bound in honor to fill 
all flowergrams received, with as scrupulous 
care as he expects will be given the tele- 
graph orders which he in turn sends out. 
Complaints in regard to flowergram service 
are, as a matter of fact, comparatively few; 
and in the rare instances when a customer 
expresses dissatisfaction, whatever. adjust- 
ment is possible is made. 

So vast has this phase of the industry 
become that the florists have established 
their own clearing house to handle the col- 
lection of the millions of dollars’ worth of 
flower orders filled by telegram. To this 
clearing house, which is located in Detroit, 


| each florist reports every flowergram which 


he has filled, the lists of incoming telegraph 
orders being sent in every ten days. These 
are credited to the florists filling the orders, 
and charged to the florists from whom the 
orders were relayed. Clearance of accounts 
is made monthly. A florist whose incoming 
orders exceed those he has sent out receives 
a check for the difference from the clearing 
house; if his outgoing orders are the greater 
he sends a check to balance his account. In 


| this manner the sending out of thousands 


of individual statements is eliminated. 
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We are apt to think of the florist’s as an 
essentially modern industry, with its back- 
ground of a vast acreage of greenhouses, its 
extensive use of refrigeration, its universal 
service with flowergrams. In these respects 
it is modern, but the use of flowers—indeed, 
some of our present floral customs—goes 
back to ancient times. The Egyptians, the 
Greeks, the Romans—all were familiar 
with floral decorations. Flowers still show- 
ing form and color were found in the open- 
ing of the tomb of King Tutenkhamun. 
The rose was the Romans’ favorite flower, 
and it is said that Nero spent vast sums on 
these blooms. 

There has been much talk, often in dis- 
paragement, of America in comparison 
with the beauty-loving countries of the Old 
World. Yet does one usually see flowers on 
the restaurant tables in Continental Eu- 
rope? And in France and Spain the use of 
artificial flowers for funeral pieces is wide- 
spread, in contrast with the soft beautiful 
sprays with no funereal look, furnished by 
the modern American florist. Possibly 
there is no beauty like unto the beauty of 
the Riviera, with its miles upon miles of 
narcissus, violets, roses and jasmine. Mil- 
lions of tons of fragrant beauty there—but 
only for what purpose? Perfume. In 
America we do not sacrifice the beautiful 
for our. perfume; we derive much of it syn- 
thetically from coal-tar products. 

Americans do buy sentiment to a much 
vaster extent than their European neigh- 
bors, Americans do give up their dollars for 
beauty, as attested by their annual expen- 
diture for flowers. But before we take too 
much pride in this it must be stated that 
we spend more than three times as much 
for artificial beauty and artificial fra- 
grance—that is to say, for cosmetics and 
perfumes. 

The florist believes that this ratio will 
change. It remains to be seen how success- 
ful he will become in selling sentiment and 
its side line of accessories to Americans. 
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ITHOUT, bright winter sky. Within, 
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“1847 Rogers Bros.” 
life’s happiest moments! 


in keeping with 
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finest silverplate is selected for gifts at 
holidays, weddings and anniversaries. Constantly it graces 
well-set tables everywhere. For more than three-quarters 
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of a century the most fastidious hostesses have appreciated 
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Victrola No. 360 
Walnut, $235; electric, $275 


The finest gift of all! 


The gift that keeps on giving—that keeps on giving something new. For 
no matter what kind of music you may want or when you may want it, a 
Victrola Instrument and Victor Records give you every kind of music—better. 1 

The most brilliant opera house in the world can offer no such great 
company of artists as that shown above, but every Victor Record made is made 
by an artist of distinction in some particular field. From the great music of 
the world to the most alluring dance or the trickiest bit of jazz—the names 
that everybody knows, the names that really count—are found on Victor 
Records. Let the nearest dealer show you. Victrolas are listed from $25 up— 
and any one of them will play any of the nine thousand Victor Records. 


There is but one Victrola and that is made by the 
Victor Company—look for these Victor trade marks 
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= Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N.J. 
HIS MASTERS VOICE Victor Talking Machine Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal . 
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er General William Mitchell 


ASSISTANT CHIEF OF AIR SERVICE 


\ ARMY AIR SERVICE, 20TH PHOTO. SECTION 
| Brigadier General Mitchell Standing Beside a Pursuit Plane 


| world stands on the threshold of the 
Jonautical era. During thisepoch the 
ltinies of all- people will be controlled 
lough the air. Our ancestors passed 
‘ie continental era, when they consol- 
lir power on land and developed their 
/ommunication and intercourse over 
ir close to it on the seacoast. Then 
lera of the great navigators and the 
‘m for the great sea lanes of power, 
/ and communication, which were 
) and harnessed to the land powers 
the continental era. Now the com- 
jill be for the possession of the un- 
( right to traverse and control the 
‘ the most important and the farthest- 
23lement ofthe earth, the air, the at- 
ithat surroundsusall, that we breathe, 
d which permeates everything. : 
iver has come to stay. But what, it 
ked, is air power? Air power is the 
‘7 something in or through the air, 
2 air covers the whole world, aircraft 
| go anywhere on the planet. They are 
dent on the water as a means of sustentation or on the land to keep them up. 
3, deserts, oceans, rivers and forests offer no obstacles. In a trice, aircraft 
side all ideas of frontiers. The whole country now becomes the frontier and, in 
he one place is just as exposed to attack as another place. 


The New Armament of the Air 


‘FT move hundreds of miles in an incredibly short space of time, so that even 
Hraft are reported as coming into a country across its frontiers, there is no telling 
7 are going to strike. Wherever an object can be seen from the air, aircraft are 
‘it with their guns, bombs and other weapons. Cities and towns, railway lines 
4} cannot be hidden. Not only is this the case on land; it is even more the case 
ter, because on the water no object can be concealed unless it dives beneath 
#3. Surface seacraft cannot hide; there are no forests, mountains or valleys to 
‘em. They stand boldly out on the top of the water. 

t possess the greatest weapons ever devised by man. They carry not only 
cannon but heavy missiles that utilize the force of gravity for their propulsion 
Te more destruction than any other weapon. One of these great bombs 


The Barling Bomber, the Largest Practical Machine in the United States 


President Coolidge Inspecting the Equipment in General Mitchell’s Airplane 


hitting a battleship will completely destroy it. 
Think of what this means to the future systems 
of national defense. As battleships are the 
hardest structures to destroy, imagine how 
much easier it is to sink all other vessels. 
Aéronautical siege may be laid against a 
country now so as to prevent any communi- 
cations with it, ingress or egress, on the sur- 
face of the water or even along railways or 
roads. In case of an insular power which is 
entirely dependent on its sea lanes of commerce 
for existence, an air siege of this kind would 
starve it into submission in a short time. 


Defenseless Land Forces 


N THE other hand, an attempt to trans- 

port large bodies of troops, munitions and 
supplies across a great stretch of ocean by sea- 
craft, as was done during the World War, from 
the United States to Europe, would be an im- 
possibility. At that time aircraft were able to 
go only 100 miles before replenishing their fuel; 
now they can go 1000 miles and carry weapons 
which were hardly dreamed of in the World War. For attacking cities that are producing 


‘ great quantities of war munitions that are necessary for the maintenance of an enemy 


army and country in case of war, the air force offers an entirely new method of subduing 
them. Heretofore, to reach the heart of a country and gain victory in war, the land 
armies always had to be defeated in the field and a long process of successive military 
advances made against it. Broken railroad lines, blown-up bridges and destroyed roads 
ne€vessitated months of hardships, the loss of thousands of lives and untold wealth to 
accomplish. Now an attack from an air force using explosive bombs and tear gas may 
cause the complete evacuation and cessation of industry in these places. This would 
deprive armies, air forces and navies, even, of their means of maintenance. More than 
that, \aérial torpedoes, which are really airplanes kept on their course by gyroscopic 
instruments and wireless telegraphy, with no pilots on board, can be directed for more 
than 1/00 miles in a sufficiently accurate way to hit great cities. So that in future the 
mere threat of bombing a town by an air force will cause it to be evacuated and all 
work in\ munitions and supply factories to be stopped. 

A ney set of rules for the conduct of war will have to be devised and a whole new set 
of ideas }of strategy will have to be learned by those charged with the conduct of war. 
No longér is the making of war gauged merely by land and naval forces. Both these 
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The U.S. 


old well-understoo@ theaters of conducting war are 
affected by air power, which operates over both of them. 
Already we have an emtirely new class of people that we 
may call the air-going \people as distinguished from the 
land-going people and Whe seagoing people. The air- 
going people haveaspirit, Sanguage and customs of their 
own. These are just as diff€erent from those on the 
ground as those of the seamen ar& from the landsmen. 
In fact they are much more so, beXause our seagoing 
and land-going communities have b&en with us from 
the inception of time and everybody kows something 
about them, whereas the air-going peopNe form such a 
new class that only those engaged in its acN\ual develop- 
ment and the younger generation apprecia 
means. 


speeding between the Atlantic and the Pacific, and 
the northern frontier to the southern frontier, on 
ular scheduled trips. The pilots of these planes, fr&m 
vantage points on high, see more of the country, knov 
more about it, and appreciate more what the country 
means to them than any other class of persons. 


Things That Airmen See 


AKE, for instance, a trip from the East Coast out to 

the Middle States, accomplished in four or five hours. 
One starts in the morning from the Atlantic. Looking 
out across it for miles along the coast, the shipping 
coming from Europe can be plainly seen entering the 
harbors. Back from the coast itself stretch the indus- 
trial cities with their great factories, pushing out to the 
West; numberless steel lines of railways searching for 
the gaps in the mountains to take them through to the 
Middle States; past the strip of cities with their heavy pop- 
ulations; then thesmall farmsstraggling into the Alleghany 
Mountains, with the white roads growing fewer and fewer 
as the Blue Ridge Mountains are approached. Onceintothe 
Alleghanies the utter lack of development makes itself evi- 
dent at once; as far as the eye can reach there is scarcely a 
habitation, a road ora clearing. Many of the inhabitants, 
deprived of the means of communication, have grown to be 
ignorant and superstitious, although probably the purest 
Americans in the whole country. The people inhabiting 
certain of our mountainous districts are the least educated, 
most densely ignorant and untaught. 

Across the Alleghanies, we reach the rich lands of the 
Middle States. The great farms seem to crowd themselves 
against one another in order to produce the largest crops. 
The country is traversed by well-made roads, railroads, 
electric-power lines, telegraph and telephones. Bright 
clean cities are dotted with splendid schools, fine public 
works, parks and hospitals. The development of the ani- 
mal industry is tremendous; cattle, pigs and sheep are in 
abundance; while interspersed in this great agricultural 
country, we still find great cities with high chimneys which 
belch black smoke and indicate the presence of great 
factories. 

All the people speak one language. All of them are 
educated, well clothed and healthy. There is no country 
like it in the world. The form of government satisfies 
them and they are constantly developing. 

Within a few hours more the airplane can traverse the 
whole country to the Pacific Coast. No other class of men 


. Virginia as She Appeared When the 1100:-Pound Bomb Hit Her 


or ships on the water have 
always fought on onesur- \, 
face because they could | 


not get offit. Theairforce 


fights in three dimen- 
sions—on the level, from 
up above and from un- 
derneath. Every air at- 
tack on other aircraft is 
based on the theory of 
surrounding the enemy 
in the middle of asphere, 
with all our own airplanes 
around the whole periph- 
ery shooting at it. 

If we attack a city o 
locality, we send ai 
planes over it at variqus 
altitudes, from 200 or 200 
feet up to 80,000, all, at- 
tacking at once, so tlyat if 
any means of defense were 
devised which coulg hit 
airplanes or cause /them 
to be destroyed frdm the 
ground, the efforts at de- 
fensewould be conipletely 


- 


appreciate their country 
or know so much about it 
as the air-going frater- 
nity. 

The absorbing interest 
in this new development 
is so great that the youth 
of the country every- 
where are being inspired 
to make this their spe- 
cialty. Bold spirits that 
before wanted to go 
down to the sea in ships, 
now want to go into the 
air in planes. 

The air force has ceased 
to remain a mere auxil- 
iary service for the pur- 
pose of assisting an army 
or navy in the execution 
of its task. The air force 
rises into the air in great 
masses of airplanes. Fu- 
ture contests will see hun- 
dreds of them in one 
formation. They fight in 
line, they have their own 
weapons and their own 
way of using them, special 


A Smoke or Gas Curtain Being Laid to Cover a Warship 


December 2) 


nullified, because the defenders could neither see 
feel all of them. No missile-throwing weapons 
other devices have yet been created or thoug} 
can actually stop an air attack, so that the only 
against aircraft is other aircraft which will cont 
them for the supremacy of the air by air battles 
contests for control of the air will be the rule in th 
Once supremacy of the air has been established, a 
can fly over a hostile country at will. 

How can hostile air forces be forced to fight, it 
asked, if they do not desire to leave the ground? 
strategist answers, “By finding a location of sue 
tance to the enemy that he must defend it against 
bardment attack by airplanes.” Such a place | 
York, for instance, would have to be defended if a| 
by hostile bombers; and as no antiaircraft guns ; 
efforts from the ground alone would be of any pa) 
avail, aircraft would have to be concentrated for! 
fense and a succession of great air battles would 
Putting an opponent on the defensive in the air j 
more valuable comparatively than putting him on 
fensive on the ground. Armies may dig trenches, 
them, or sit around in them waiting for an en 
attack them. This cannot be done in the air, for aj 
have to return to the ground periodically for re 
consequently, not more than about one-third of 
force can be kept constantly in the air. If airpla 
not in the air when the hostile air force appears, t] 
have no effect on it, because they cannot rise to a gn 

tude and catch it. So that in the future the count 

is ready with its air force and jumps on its oppo 

once will bring about a speedy and lasting vict 
* 


Three Classes of Countries 


(ice an air force has been destroyed it is 
impossible to build it up after hostilities com 
because all the places capable of building airer 
be bombed and all the big air stations that trai 
and flyers will be destroyed. Even if the co 
the defensive is able to create small parcels of a1 
they will be destroyed in detail, one after the ot 
the victorious air force which not only has contre 
air but is protecting its own interior cities tha 
ufacture and turn out their equipment, airplar 
supplies. 

From an aéronautical standpoint there are th 
ferent classes of countries. First, those which ai 
posed of islands, subject to air attack from the < 
a continent. In this case the insular countn 
completely dominate the air if it wishes to use a 
against its neighbors, so as to be able to transp( 
land it on the shores of the continent. If its opr 
on the continent control the air, they can cut off 
insular country’s supplies that come over the sea‘ 
can bomb its ports and its interior cities and, wit 
air force alone, bring the war to a close. 

The second class of country is the one that has 
frontier directly facing and joining its opponent 
partially self-sustaining and partially depend 
food and supplies from outside, either by railwi 
sea or by air. In this case there is a possibilif 
armies might come into hostile contact if the ail 
did not act quickly enough. Even then if the ai 
of one or the other was ready at the start of they 

(Continued on Page 99) 
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RS NOTE—The Indian name Shenandoah means 


|: of the Stars.” The Navy’s first great rigid airship 
h is so distinctively an American product that she 
alled the “‘Daughter of the Stars and Stripes.’’ She 


‘ly different from the German-built ZR-3. 


‘American sailing ship Shenandoah, built at Bath, 
s one of the finest of that peerless fleet of Yankee 


ys which flew the Stars and Stripes in triumph around 


'(NTLY made a cruise on the Shenandoah 
Jan Diego to Seattle and return. The dis- 
/ flown was about thirteen hundred miles 
and head winds and fogs were encountered 
19s twenty-four hundred miles, or more than 
as of the distance. Severe tests, but the 
jhip met them successfully, and with sur- 
se. On the flight up the California coast 
Alexander, one of the largest ships in the 
{trade, could be seen below the airship, both 
ving hard to the north against head winds. 
Ruth Alexander had to batter into head 
nearly wrecked her upper works. Had her 
(3 felt like singing that day they would prob- 
recalled a once familiar song which said: 


Let those who wish to, go to sea, 
Yow'll never hear me murmur ; 
But as for me, I’d rather be 
I think on terra firma. 


( might have lifted their eyes—as seasick pas- 
metimes do—and in that case they would 
( the silvered hull of the Shenandoah lying 
/m like a cloud, and apparently motionless. 
2r of fact, the Shenandoah did actually stem 
‘ithout any appreciable motion, either of roll 
" any perceptible vibration from her motors. 


i 


On the Upper Catwalk 


‘ICAL ladder runs for seventy feet or more 
\2trically through the hull of the airship. The 
/ must take his sextant to the top of that 
get astronomical sights for working out the 


The new Shenandoah may be a forerunner of great 
commercial air fleets which will fly the American 
ery ocean and in all the seaports of the world. 


the ship, as on the roof 
of a house, to inspect the 
outer fabric or envelope, 
and tosee that the helium 
escape valves arein work- 
ing order. There is no 
handrail. A loose life 


line lies along the narrow 
catwalk on top of the 
ship, but the experienced 


r Lansdowne and Admiral Moffett in the Control Car of the Shenandoah 


Mast on Rockwell Field 


men do not use it. Dur- 
ing one of the gales a 
moying-picture camera- 
man took his machine to 
the top of the ladder and 
photographed the men 
out on the upper catwalk. 

Life on the Shenandoah 
is quite simple, but living 
conditions in the air are 
so entirely new that the 
whole story must be told. 
The modern illustrator 
draws the curving line of 
awoman’s hat brim, with 
only a chin below it, and 
the average imagination 
completes the picture of 
bobbed hair, lipstick and 
charcoal-eyebrow effect. 
But when the poster or 
moving picture shows 
the Shenandoah, or when 
she herself is seen against 
the sky lie, the imagi- 
nation of man runneth 
not beneath the surface. 

The inquisitiveness, or 
acquisitiveness, of man 
and of birds and animals 


OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPHS, AIRCRAFY SQUADRONS, BATTLE FLEET 
The Shenandoah Flying Over the Battle Fleet, Los Angeles Harbor 


looks upon the strange newcomer and seeks in wonder 
to know more about it. 

From the Shenandoah the observer gets new and 
interesting bird’s-eye views of life on land and sea and 
in the air. Public schools and school children make a 
characteristic picture—the large buildings and open 
playgrounds and school yards dotted with tiny specks 
which might be chickens, but are really children. 
They all stand motionless, perhaps all gazing upward, 
and then from the air above is seen a sudden scurry- 
ing across the school yard. Perhaps some boy or 
girl of eager type and active interest begins the dash 
to seek some point of vantage for a better view. It 
may be only the restless motor impulse of youth. 
Whatever the cause, the public school with chil- 
dren in the school yard makes a distinctive picture 
from the air. 


How to Estimate Her Speed 


HEN passing over farms the chickens fly, as 

from a giant hawk; and sheep huddle in terror, 
perhaps with the lamb’s instinctive terror of the eagle. 
Cattle, hearing the drumming motors, or seeing the 
moving shadow on the field, break for the barn, and 
the panic spreads. 

Once when the Shenandoah passed out to sea a 
whale was seen below us, motionless on the surface. 
As the shadow of the airship touched the whale it 
spouted and disappeared into the depths of the 
ocean. 

Some kind of sea bird, apparently a pelican, followed 
the tail of the airship’s shadow mile after mile, de- 
scending close to the water at intervals to scrutinize 
the flying phantom of a whale, but apparently never 
hearing or seeing the ship above it, or else not asso- 
ciating the substance with the shadow. 

When flying overland or coasting, the shadow of the 
ship is made to serve a useful purpose. The time it takes 
to pass a tree or house, or any other point, is used to cal- 
culate the ship’s speed over the ground. An easily re- 
membered thumb rule for the Shenandoah is that when 
the shadow passes a given point in fifteen seconds the ship 
is making good a speed of thirty miles an hour. If the 
shadow passes in five seconds the ship is making ninety 
miles an hour. 

On several occasions during the Shenandoah’s recent 
transcontinental cruise, her shadow stood still with the 
engines driving ahead at fourteen hundred revolutions a 
minute. It meant that the ship was bucking a sixty-mile 
gale, and making no headway. This situation arose when 
the Shenandoah was over Yuma, Arizona, and twice on 
the coast of California, above the stormy headlands of 
Point Arena and Point Reyes. 

At Point Arena there is a well-defined rock about two 
miles offshore, where the white surf breaks when storm 
winds blow. While passing or attempting to pass this 
point the shadow of the ship did not move for half an hour. 
Those in the control car looking down through the open 
windows saw the white swirl of the breaking surf on Arena 
rock, minute after minute, and knew that the ship was 
standing still. 

In that case, as in other similar emergencies, the engineer 
officer merely stepped on the gas on all five of the motors 
and the steady pressure of the propellers overcame the 
strong resistance of the inconstant wind. 

(Continued on Page 51) 
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N THE demeanor of Roland Moresby Attwater, 
I that rising young essayist and literary critic, there 

appeared, as he stood holding the door open to 
allow the ladies to leave his Uncle Joseph’s dining 
room, no outward and visible sign of the irritation 
that seethed beneath his mud-stained shirt front. 
Well bred and highly civilized, he knew how to wear 
the mask. The lofty forehead that shone above his 
rimless pince-nez was smooth and unruffled; and if 
‘he bared his teeth, it was only in a polite smile. 
Nevertheless, Roland Attwater was fed to the eye- 
brows. In the first place, he hated these family din- 
ners. In the second place, 
he had been longing all the 
evening for a chance to ex- 
plain that: muddy shirt, 
and everybody had treated 
it with a silent tact which 
was simply maddening. In 
the third place, he knew 
that his Uncle Joseph was 
only waiting for the women 
to go to bring up once again 
the infuriating topic of 
Lucy. 

After a preliminary flut- 
tering, not unlike that of 
hens disturbed in a barn- 
yard, the female members 
of the party rustled past 
him in single file—his Aunt 
Emily; his Aunt Emily’s 
friend, Mrs. Hughes- 
Higham; his Aunt Emily’s 
companion and secretary, 
Miss Partlett; and his Aunt 
Emily’s adopted daughter, : 
Lucy. The last-named ay 
brought up the rear of the he * 
procession. She was a 
gentle-looking girl with 
spaniel eyes and freckles; 
and as She passed, she gave 
Roland a swift, shy glance 
of admiration and grati- 
tude. It was the sort of oo 
look Ariadne might have me Courant 
given Theseus immedi- 
ately after his turn-up with 
the Minotaur; and a casual 
observer, not knowing the facts, would have supposed that 
instead of merely opening a door for her Roland had res- 
cued her at considerable bodily risk from some frightful 
doom. 

Roland closed the door and returned to the table. His 
uncle, having pushed port toward him, coughed signifi- 
cantly and opened fire. 

“How did you think Lucy was looking tonight, Ro- 
land?” 

The young man winced, but the fine courtly spirit which 
is such a characteristic of the younger members of the 
intelligentzia did not fail him. Instead of banging the 
speaker over the head with the decanter, he replied with 
quiet civility. 

‘Splendid,’ he said. 

“Nice girl.” 

“Very.” 

““Wonderful disposition.” 

Quite.” 

“And so sensible.” 

“Precisely.” 

“Very different from these shingled, cigarette-smoking 
young women who infest the place nowadays.”’ 

“Decidedly.” 

“Had one of ’em up before me this morning,” said Uncle 
Joseph, frowning austerely over his port. Sir Joseph 
Moresby was by profession a metropolitan magistrate. 
“Charged with speeding. That’s their idea of life.’ 

“Girls,” argued Roland, “‘will be girls.” 

“Not while I’m sitting at Bosher Street police court, 
they won’t,”’ said his uncle with decision. “‘Unless they 
want to pay five-pound fines and have their licenses in- 
dorsed.”’ He sipped thoughtfully. ‘Look here, Roland,” 
he said, as one struck by a novel idea, ‘‘why the devil don’t 
you marry Lucy?” . 

“Well, uncle He 

“You’ve got a bit of money, she’s got a bit of money. 
Ideal. Besides, you want somebody to look after you.” 

“Do you suggest,”’ inquired Roland, his eyebrows rising 
coldly, “‘that I am incapable of looking after myself?” 

“Yes, I do. Why, dammit, you can’t even dress for din- 
ner without getting mud all over your shirt front!” 
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Roland’s cue had been long in coming, but it had ar- 
rived at a very acceptable moment. ; 

“Tf you really want to know how that mud came to be 
on my shirt front, Uncle Joseph,” he said with quiet dig- 
nity, “I got it saving a man’s life.” 

“Eh? What? How?” 

“A man slipped ow the pavement as I was passing 
through Grosvenor Square on my way here. It was rain- 
ing, you know. And I ——” 

“You walked here?” 

“Yes. And just as I reached the corner of Duke 
Street 

““Walked here in the rain? There you are! Lucy would 
never let you do a foolish thing like that.” 

“Tt began to rain after I had started.” 

“Lucy would never have let you start.” 

“Are you interested in my story, uncle,” said Roland 
stiffly, ‘‘or shall we go upstairs?”’ 

“Hh? My dear boy, of course, of course. Most in- 
terested. Want to hear the whole thing from beginning to 
end. You say it was raining and this fellow slipped off the 
pavement. And then I suppose a car or a taxi or some- 
thing came along suddenly and you pulled him out of 
danger. Yes, go on, my boy.” 

“How do you mean, go on?”’ said Roland morosely. He 
felt like a public speaker whose chairman has appropriated 
the cream of his speech and inserted it in his own intro- 
ductory remarks. “That’s all there is.” 

“Well, who was the man? Did he ask you for your 
name and address?” 

“He did.” 

“Good! A young fellow once did something very similar 
to what you did, and the’man turned out to be a million- 
aire and left him his entire fortune. I remember reading 
about it.” 

“Tn the Family Herald, no doubt.” 

“Did your man look like a millionaire?” 

“He did not. He looked like what he actually was—the 
proprietor of a small bird-and-snake shop in Seven Dials.”’ 

“Oh?” said Sir Joseph, a trifle dashed. “‘ Well, I must 
tell Lucy about this,’”’ he said, brightening. ‘She will be 
tremendously excited. Just the sort of thing to appeal toa 
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She Read Him the First Seven Chapters of the New Novel on Which She Was Engaged 


warm-hearted girl like her. Look here, =. 

don’t you marry Lucy?” ' 
Roland came to a swift decision. It hadn 
his intention to lay bare his secret dreams 
pertinacious old blight 
there seemed no other 
stopping him. He dr. 

glass of port. F 
“Don’t gulp it, m 
Don’t gulp it like that! 
his uncle, shocked, an 
crisply. } 
- “Uncle Joseph, I loy 
body else.” 7 
“Eh? What’s that? 
“This is, of course, 
between ourselves.” _ 
“Of course.” z 
“Her name is Wick 
expect you know the 
The Hertfordshire 


hams.” £% 
“Hertfordshire 
hams!” Sig 


snorted with ex 
nary violence, ‘ 
Street Wickha 
mean. If it’s 
Wickham, a red. 
hussy who ought 
smacked and sent 
without her suppe 
the girl I fined thi 
ing.” co 
“You fined 
gasped Roland. — 
“Five pounds,” 
uncle compla¢ 
“Wish I could hay 
her five years. Mi 
the public safety. 


pin 


I happened to 
that I was a critic 
small standing, ¢ 
told me that her 
wrote nove 
to receive 
Wickham’s books for review shortly afterwa' 
er—favorable tone of my notice apparently 
pleasure.’’ Roland’s voice trembled slightly an 
Only he knew what it had cost him to write eul 
of that terrible book. “She has invited me dow1 
ings, their place in Hertfordshire, for the 
morrow.” : 
‘Send her a telegram.” 
“Saying what?” 
“That you can’t go.” ' 
“But Iam going.” It isa pretty tough thing if: 
letters who has sold his critical soul is not to rec 
rew? u of his crime. ‘I wouldn’t miss it for an 
“Don’t you be a fool, my boy,” said Sir Jose 
known you all your life—know you better thar 
yourself—and I tell you it’s sheer insanity for 
you to dream of marrying a girl like that. Fo 


> Nv 


—“; 


fellow, and you ought to marry a quiet, s 
You’re what I call a rabbit.” 
“A rabbit!’ cried Roland, stung. 
“There is no stigma attached to being a ra 
Sir Joseph pacifically. ‘Every man with ag 
is one. It simply means that you prefer a nor 
some life to gadding about like a—like % 
You’re going out of your class, my boy. Yo 
change your zodlogical species, and it can’t bi 
the divorces today are due to the fact that 
believe they’re rabbits till it’s too late. It 
nature of the rabbit.” 
“T think we had better join the ladies, U: 
said Roland frostily. “Aunt Emily will 
what has become of us.” 


In spite of the innate modesty of all her 
something closely resembling chagrin that 
covered, on going to his club in the morning, t 
of London was unanimously silent on the 
last night’s exploit. Not that one expected 
nature of publicity, of course, or even desire 
there had happened to be some small par 


‘bo 


title as Gallant Behavior of an Author or Criti- 
at for a Critic, it would have done no harm to the 
/¢ little book of thoughtful essays which Blenkin- 
just put on the market. 

, fellow had seemed so touchingly grateful at the 
wing at Roland’s chest with muddy hands, he 
him that he would never forget this blinking 
's long as he lived. And he had not bothered 
) and call at a newspaper office. 

al]! It was hardly for one of Roland’s mentality 
‘his time in callow wonderment at the fleeting 
man’s gratitude. He swallowed his disappoint- 
+a light lunch, and returned to his flat, where he 
ree, his manservant, completing the packing of 


xe. 

nen” said Roland. ‘“That’s right. Did those 

hve?” 

ire 

1” said Roland. They were some rather special 

1f hose from the Burlington Arcade, subtly pas- 

ind he was hoping much from them. He wan- 
jhe table and became aware that on it lay a large 

. box. ‘Hullo, what’s this?” 

‘egarded the box with a disapproving tightening 

j. It seemed to give him little pleasure. 

1 left it a short while ago, sir; a somewhat shab- 
ad person. The note accompanying it is on the 
ce, sir.” - 

+ went to the mantelpiece, and, having inspected 

‘envelope for a moment with fastidious distaste, 

in a gingerly manner. 

/ox appears to me, sir,” continued Bryce with a 

ver, ‘‘to contain something alive. It seemed to me 

sived the impression of something squirming.” 

Lord!’’ exclaimed Roland, staring at the letter. 


‘snake. That fool has sent me a snake. Of all 
+ A hearty ringing at the front-door bell inter- 
In. Bryce, rising from 
ise, vanished silently. 
mtinued to regard the 
ye gift with a peevish 


“Wickham, sir,’ said 
\che door. 

isitor, who walked 
into the room, was a 
markable and rather 
auty. She resembled 
ularly good-looking 
who had dressed up 
‘er’s clothes. She ap- 
ym the way she moved, 
tilt of whalebone and 
liber, and there was a 
) her bright hazel eyes 
(years had caused nerv- 
ves to wonder appre- 
hat she was going to 
‘ext. Under her small 
(ming hat lay a crop 
tilliantly auburn hair 
'd caused Sir Joseph 
';0 bestow upon her the 
‘tiption of red-headed 
| 
\she said, cocking a 
/+ at the suitcase, ‘‘I’m 
bustling about. We 
(0 starting soon. I’m 
rive you down in the 
t.” She began a rest- 
ftheroom. “Hullo!” 
arriving at the box. 
tight this be?”’ She 
‘perimentally. ‘“Isay, 
mething squishy in- 


t’s ae 

qd,” said Miss Wick- 
ing conducted further 
its, “immediate inves- 
's called for. Inside 
old dear, there is most 
some living organism. 
ishake it, it distinctly 


I right. It’s only a 
a 


stly harmless,” he has- 
‘assure her. “The fool 
states that. Not that 
|S, because I’m going 
t straight back, un- 


ickham squeaked with 
itement. 


She Shook it Experimentally. 


““Who’s been sending you snakes?”’ 

Roland coughed diffidently. 

“T happened to—er—save a man’s life last night. I was 
coming along at the corner of Duke Street ——”’ 

“Now, isn’t that an extraordinary thing!” said Miss 
Wickham meditatively. ‘Here have I lived all these years 
and never thought of getting a snake!”’ 

“5 when a man st 

“The one thing every young girl should have.” 

“__slipped off the pavement ——”’ 

“There are the most tremendous possibilities in a snake. 
The diner-out’s best friend. Pop it onto the table after the 
soup and be society’s pet.” : 

Roland, though nothing, of course, could shake his great 
love, was conscious of a passing feeling of annoyance. 

“T’ll tell Bryce to take the thing back to the man,” he 
said, abandoning his story as a total loss. 

“Take it back?” said Miss Wickham, amazed. “But, 
Roland, what frightful waste! Why, there are moments in 
life when knowing where to lay your hand on a snake means 
more than words can tell!’’ She started. “Golly! Didn’t 
you once say that old Sir Joseph What’s-His-Name—the 
beak, you know—was your uncle? He fined me five of the 
best yesterday for absolutely crawling along Piccadilly. 
He needs a sharp lesson. He must be taught that he can’t 
go about the place persecuting the innocent like that. I’ll 
tell you what. Ask him to lunch here and hide the thing in 
his napkin. That’ll make him think a bit!” 

“No, no!” ¢ried Roland, shuddering strongly. 

“Roland! For my sake!” 

“No, no, really!” 

“And you’ve said dozens of times that you would do 
anything in the world for me!’”’ She mused. ‘Well, at 
least let me tie a string to it and dangle it out of window in 
front of the next old lady that comes along.” 

“No, no, please! I must send it back to the man.” 

Miss. Wickham’s discontent was plain, but she seemed 
to accept defeat. 


fps 
mia Tae 


“7 Say, There’s Something Squishy Insidet’’ 
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“Oh, all right, if you’re going to refuse me every little 
thing. But let me tell you, my lad, that you’re throwing 
away the laugh of a lifetime; wantonly and callously 
chucking it away. Where is Bryce? Gone to earth in the 
kitchen, I suppose. I’ll go and give him the thing while 
you strap the suitcase. We ought to be starting or we 
shan’t get there by tea time.” 

“Let me do it.” 

“No, I’ll do it.” 

“You mustn’t trouble.” 

“No trouble,” said Miss Wickham amiably. 


In this world, as has been pointed out in various ways 
by a great many sages and philosophers, it is wiser for the 
man who shrinks from being disappointed not to look for- 
ward too keenly to moments that promise pleasure. Roland 
Attwater, who had anticipated considerable enjoyment 
from his drive down to Skeldings Hall, soon discovered, 
when the car had threaded its way through the London 
traffic and was out in the open country, that the conditions 
were not right for enjoyment. Miss Wickham did not ap- 
pear to share the modern girl’s distaste for her home. She 
plainly wanted to get there as quickly as possible. It 
seemed to Roland that from the time they left High Barnet 
to the moment when with a grinding of brakes they drew 
up at the door of Skeldings Hall, the two-seater had only 
touched Hertfordshire at odd spots. 

Yet, as they alighted, Roberta Wickham voiced a certain 
dissatisfaction with her work. 

“Forty-three minutes,’’ she said, frowning at her watch. 
“‘T can do better than that.” 

“Can you?” gulped Roland. ‘‘Can you, indeed?” 

“Well, we’re in time for tea, anyhow. Come in and 
meet the mater. Forgotten Sports of the Past—Number 
Three, Meeting the Mater.” 

Roland met the mater. The phrase, however, is too mild 
and inexpressive and does not give a true picture of the 
facts. He not merely met the mater; he was engulfed and 
swallowed up by the mater. 
Lady Wickham, that popular 
novelist— “Strikes a singularly 
fresh note.”” R. Moresby Att- 
water in the New Examiner— 
was delighted to see her guest. 
Welcoming Roland to her side, 
she proceeded to strike so many 
singularly fresh notes that he 
was unable to tear himself away 
till it was time to dress for din- 
ner. She was a large, placid 
woman with a voice that never 
stopped, and she was still talk- 
ing with unimpaired volubility 
on the subject of her books, of 
which Roland had been kind 
enough to write so apprecia- 
tively, when the gong sounded. 

“Ts it as late as that?” she 
said,s surprised, releasing Ro- 
land, who had thought it later. 
‘“We shall have to go on with 
our little talk after dinner. You 
know your room? No? Oh, 
well, Claude will show you. 
Claude, will you take Mr. Att- 
water up with you? His room 
is at the end of your corridor. 
By the way, you don’t know 
each other, do you? Sir Claude 
Lynn, Mr. Attwater.”’ 

The two men bowed; but in 
Roland’s bow there was not 
that heartiness which we like to 
see in our friends when we in- 
troduce them to fellow guests. 
A considerable part of the agony 
which he had been enduring for 
the last two hours had been 
caused not so much by Lady 
Wickham’s eloquence, though 
that had afflicted him sorely, as 
by the spectacle of this man 
Lynn, whoever he might be, 
monopolizing the society of Bob- 
bie Wickham in a distant corner. 
There had been to himsomething 
intolerably possessive about the 
back of Sir Claude’s neck as he 
bent toward Miss Wickham. 
It was the neck of a man who is 
being much more intimate and 
devotional than a jealous rival 
cares about. 

The close-up which he now 
received of this person did noth- 
ing to allay Roland’s apprehen- 
sion. The man was handsome, 

(Continued on Page 75) 


VERY gay, very 
luxurious and, 
on the whole, 


sufficiently interesting 
picnic party sat upon 
the ground in the 
wood of Achérres, not 
very far from Paris, on 
a lovely day in May. 

I say they sat upon 
the ground, but this 
is not quite literally 
correct. Heavy silky 
motor rugs and bright 
heaps of cushions pro- 
tected their obviously 
pampered persons 
from those slight in- 
equalities of the 
earth’s surface which 
even a careful French 
wood presents to the 
traveler; and the host- 
ess, Mrs. Enos Slack 
Pettiford, had, be- 
sides, a marvelous 
folding motor seat. 
Although she had be- 
come middle-aged in 
a part of her native 
country where middle 
age still exists, Nellie 
Pettiford had been a 
charmingly pretty girl 
in her day, and was a 
handsome if some- 
what portly woman 
now. The Place Ven- 
déme had dressed her 
with the adequacy re- 
served almost exclu- 
sively for foreigners 
in a pinched postwar 
country, and her 
jewels had been re- 
duced to the minimum 
of a self-respecting if 
wealthy woman’s 
deserts. 

Near her, effec- 
tively sprawled upon 
a crimson cushion, 
was the Countess Borowsky, a typically white-skinned, 
red-mouthed, black-haired Russian, who gave no indica- 
tions of any particular age and quite clearly intended to 
give none. Next her sat Prince Udalschino, a delightfully 
handsome person, who spoke much better English than his 
many English friends and was not entirely unaware of the 
fact. He had. very lazy brown-velvet eyes and white 
pointed teeth like a young fox.. Beside him Nina Pettiford, 
her mother’s oldest child, half leaned, half lay, the long 
straight lines of her figure plainly defined under her severe 
white frock. Not nearly so pretty as her mother must have 
been at her age, she had, one guessed, more distinction 
than the older woman could ever have possessed. Her full 
pouting lips were clearly cut, her smooth sandy hair, piled 
high on her white neck, gave her a touch of the statuesque, 
most refreshing among her bobbed-haired, free-and-easy 
contemporaries. Her eyes were gray and rather impene- 
trable. Her young brother and sister walked with their 
governess, a demure French girl, along one of the fascinat- 
ing little paths that beckon through the forest, the boy 
calling out from time to time after Reeves Decker, one of 
his father’s young secretaries, who accompanied the family 
while abroad and who served as general guide, philosopher 
and friend, in addition to his more serious and practical 
duties. 

William Platt, one of those pink-cheeked, white-haired, 
perfectly clothed bachelors without whom no such excur- 
sion is complete, sat neatly cross-legged beside the 
countess; and a genial French aviator, an attractive, red- 
cheeked Breton lad, gay with decorations and eager to 
practice his amusing English, devoted himself with a 
pretty. ease to Mrs. Pettiford. Two chauffeurs in unim- 
peachable livery, assisted by the prince’s valet, were occu- 
pied in transporting the food from the motor cars, which 
could not be brought too near to the delicious little glade. 

“But what a perfect spot for a pienic!’’ the countess 
cried. ‘‘And how wonderful of you to find it, dear Mrs. 
Pettiford! Why is it that you delightful people know more 
about Europe than we do? It’samazing. I have lived half 
my life in Paris and I never-r saw this enchanting spot!”’ 


And at the Foot of a Great Beech, Her Head on His Shoulder, She Sat and Slept, Instantly, Profoundly 


s 


“All Mrs. Pettiford’s parties are enchanting,” said the 


Italian nobleman lazily; “and the people who come to 
them,’ he added, lower, to the girl beside him. He had the 
gift, so remarkable to Americans, of altering the pitch of 
his warm clear voice so as to render it audible exactly when 
and where he wished. Nina turned the white column of her 
neck slightly and smiled a little without speaking. She 
was not a talkative girl. 

“That’s quite simple, countess—we travel more,” 
chirped William Platt. “I’ll wager I could show the prince 
some Italian towns he’s never seen!” 

“T should not bet with you, sir,” said Udalschino 
gravely. “I could not afford it.” 

The luncheon was now in full swing. Mysteriously 
masked salads glistened through their mayonnaise, the 
inevitable feathery pdtés promised treasures of succulence 
to the explorer, fruit was piled like stained-glass windows 
among cool leaves, little silver dishes of chocolates drew 
the children’s eyes like magnets. They chattered with their 
governess, a little apart from the small circle, but not too 
far to prevent Reeves Decker’s acting as a sort of liaison 
officer between the two groups. This quietly efficient youn 
man, without overpassing for a moment the line which in 
democratic countries must strictly separate the server 
from the served, seemed equally comprehensive of every- 
one’s need and personality. It was oddly noticeable—or 
would have been so if there had been any detached and 
analytic observer present—that he displayed slightly less 
ceremony in addressing his employer’s titled guests than 
in his few words with Mrs. Pettiford and Mr. Platt. 

When the countess began to grow a little uncomfortable 
on her crimson rug, he appeared behind her shoulder with 
a chair like Mrs. Pettiford’s, which he had quietly ordered 
from the car, and helped her into it with the exact amount 
of appreciation of such a handsome woman as the situation 
required. 

She gave him a flashing, enigmatic little smile and 
watched him, later, as he offered the Italian a light for 
his fat tight-rolled cigarette and made some sympathetic 
comment on the quality of the European matches. 
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think women can really manage anything,” 
with her characteristic apologetic little laugh 
“That is very amusing,’’ the prince commen 
on Nina’s smooth vague-colored hair, “since i 
try it appears that the women manage every 
do you account for it?”’ 1 
Reeves Decker arrived suddenly with a pl 
roons and sat for a moment beside Nina, 
tentedly. io 
“T’ll bring you over what I have left,” he 
ingly to little Helen Pettiford; and turning 
he smiled and answered his question. 4 
“We let them manage everything that we d 
important, prince,” he said; “little things 
literature and music and ways of living. Yo 
ently about those things, you see, and the sys 
you—that’s all.’ ' 
The prince laughed shortly and shot an ami 
glance at the tall supple young man, whose | 
and auburn hair gave him an almost English 
“And your government,” he questioned, “ 


E f 


voting—how about that, eh?” Y 

“Perhaps we don’t think that’s so very 
Reeves Decker answered airily, selecting | 
“Here, Helen, catch!” | 

“T must say I don’t know what you me: 
statement, Mr.—Mr. Decker,’ Willy Pla 
fussily, ““‘and I doubt very much if Prine 
would be well advised to take any stock in it. 
I have always been highly in favor of women’s 
politics. Our American women are about as in 
certainly as refined as any women can be, an 
anything that needs intelligence and refinemen 
politics. Why not give them a chance at it’ 

“By all means,” the secretary agreed 
“why not, as you say? If you’ll excuse mea 
I think I’d better see what’s the matter 
Mademoiselle seems to be in difficulties.” 

He strolled over among the farther trees in the¢ 
of the children’s voices. 4 
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xctly absurd—half-baked Harvard ideas—boys 
themselves up for critics,’’ Mr. Platt- mumbled 
a macaroon; he was very fond of sweets. 

-er’s Yale,” Nina announced briefly, following the 
’s progress with her eyes. 

do you all call him a boy?” the Italian asked 
- “He seems very much of a man to me.” 

‘es Decker? He’s only twenty-eight,”’ Nina volun- 
urprised, staring at him. 

ghed and caught her large gray eyes in his veiled 
aes. 

if so?” he persisted, smiling. “At twenty-eight, 
‘selle, I had already fought three duels, two of 
ngerous ones, and lived, working hard, in the 
t eapitals of Europe. I did not feel like a boy, I 
yu.” 

that’s different,’’ she murmured, glancing aside 
oping lips. 

know,” the countess began, taking a small cup of 
Tee from one of the chauffeurs and lighting an im- 
long cigarette, extended still farther by a green 
er, “I don’t think we pay enough attention to this 
y beautiful spot, my good friends. It is like a 
le—regardez moi donc!”’ 

ved the bit of jade in a graceful circle before her 
followed her gesture automatically. Her admira- 
quite just. In the midst and heart of the beautiful 
2 broad paths met in a star, each one wandering off 
ae smooth-boled beeches to its own mysterious 
Je. The sun shot broad arrows of gold down the 
ray trunks, exquisitely streaked with velvet 
_few little darting, twittering birds wheeled in the 
2es. The broad empty forest paths seemed actual 
} to fairyland; anyone, anything might walk 
ne suddenly. 

an of Are, or Puss in Boots, or—or Undine should 
one couldn’t be surprised,” said the Countess 
y softly, her dark eyes widening. 

valian smiled quietly and watched her heavy 
syebrows. 

hard,” he said, “‘perhaps they may come—who 
ired, smiling, and as her hand relaxed along the 
er sea-green dress, he touched her fingers lightly. 
rippled with a tiny amused indifference, but she 
ove her hand. 


“Who is that with Decker?’’ Nina asked suddenly. 

They all altered their relaxed attitudes slightly, looking 
curiously at the secretary, who was returning down one of 
the shimmery green paths, swinging Helen’s hand lightly 
in his own, with her younger brother trotting close at his 
other side. The little governess walked just ahead of them, 
carrying Helen’s hat in one hand and a book of Mrs. 
Pettiford’s in the other. Behind the group there followed 
an odd figure of a woman, elderly, to judge from her iron- 
gray hair and heavy wrinkles; but young and vigorous, if 
one rated her by her elastic straight-backed walk and her 
brilliant flashing eyes. These were very nearly true black, 
and, with her swarthy olive-toned skin, would have 
enabled any one of the party to have given her a name 
without the help of her deep-blue petticoat, gay red 
kerchief and tinkling gaudy chains. 

“Why, it’s a gypsy!”’ cried Mrs. Pettiford. 
suppose she'll tell our fortunes? What fun!”’ 

She looked around at her guests good-naturedly, expect- 
ing fresh compliments on her capacity for delightful enter- 
tainment; but for once they seemed likely to disappoint her. 

“Not for me,” said Udalschino carelessly, sinking back 
between the countess and Nina, but a little nearer now to 
the Russian. “It is one of the things in which I see 
no fun.” 

“Nor I,” said the countess, frowning a little. ‘I don’t 
care for that nonsense. It is not tr-rue, to begin with, and 
it only—worries one.”’ 

“T do not think well of it,’”’ the young aviator added, in 
his careful English, ‘‘and I am sure that it is foolish to be- 
lieve in it—if it is not wrong.” 

At her mother’s surprised and fallen countenance, Nina 
Pettiford broke into a sudden abrupt laughter. 

“Oh, how funny—how terribly funny!”’ she cried. “It’s 
no good, Reeves, they won’t play! There’s only me and 
Mr. Platt to tell!” 

“Oh, my fortune was told long ago,” Willy Platt pro- 
tested, embarrassed. ‘‘That’s for the young people—all 
that. Where did she drop from, Mr. Decker?”’ 

The secretary and his capture now stood in the center 
of the picnic glade; the children and their governess had 
stopped a little short of the circle. The gypsy flashed a 
white-toothed smile at them, made an odd, rather beauti- 
ful sort of curtsy which included them all, and, turning to 
her escort, began to speak rapidly, in a baffling, barking 
kind of language, at which he smiled, amused. 


“Do you 


“T don’t know, Mr. Platt,’’ he answered promptly; ‘she 
just sort of appeared round a tree. I suppose there’s a 
wagonful of them somewhere near by. I thought somebody 
might know what it is she talks. It’s more like German 
than anything else, but I can’t get it. She can speak a 
little very bad French, though, and by showing me her 
hand, and grabbing mine, and gabbling something about 
Vamour and toute la vie and argent, I concluded she wanted 
to tell your fortunes. So I brought her along on the chance. 
How about you, Miss Nina?” 

“Oh, I’d be too conspicuous,”’ the girl answered indif- 
ferently. “The gypsy market is low today, I’m afraid.” 

He glanced quickly around, felt the adverse atmosphere 
instantly, and put his hand in his pocket. 

“Rien ne va plus, ma mere,” he said. 
revoir!”’ 

The gypsy shook her head violently and began to chat- 
ter again, protesting. Decker laughed and waved her off. 

““Versteh nicht!” he said. “Allez, allez!”’ 

“That is a kind of Bohemian dialect she is using,” the 
prince interrupted. ‘I think my man understands it. 
Carlo! Carlo!” 

The valet ran forward, felt the situation quickly and 
barked out a rapid question to the gypsy. Her face bright- 
ened, she grinned delightedly and waved her hand at the 
circle, explaining vociferously. 

“She is very desirous to read the fortunes of all these 
ladies and gentlemen,” said Carlo, smiling; ‘‘she says that 
she never fails and that May month is for her a great time 
of success always. She has most powers then. She would 
like to tell the fair young lady of her future—and the dis- 
tinguished nobleman,” he added, with a discreet smile, at 
the gypsy’s earnest prompting. 

The Prince Udalschino put his hand into his pocket. 

“Unfortunately, May does not happen to be my own 
favorite month,” he said dryly; ‘“‘it is, indeed, my most 
unlucky one—up to the present year,’’ he added slowly. 
“Give the woman this, Carlo, and tell her that I am per- 
fectly willing to pay for the privilege of not having my 
fortune told.” 

“And so am I,” Mr. Willy Platt chimed in, pushing into 
a plump pocket and bringing out a few coins. “‘Take this, 
Carlo, will you?”’ 

The lieutenant reached resignedly for his purse, and 
Carlo, smiling sympathetically, passed with his handful to 

(Continued on Page 85) 
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BEHIND THE SCENES WITH A STEWARD’S YEOMAN 


I Stood Under the 
Proud Ensign of 
My Silver Cap, as Shy and Retiring as Six Feet Two Can Be 


My own began in an untidy office at the foot of Old 

Slip, after an interview with a tolerant gentleman 
who bore carelessly the title of port steward. My an- 
nouncement that I wanted to be a steward on a ship sailing 
for South America was received with a grim nod. He did 
not even smile when I confessed my consuming passion to 
become a waiter; but he relaxed to a grin when I mentioned 
bell boy as second choice. I never did anything about 
growing to be six feet two, though sometimes I wondered 
if it wasn’t in some way my own fault. 

“We haven’t any uniforms that would fit you, but there 
is one job open—steward’s Yeoman. Know how to use a 
typewriter?” 

I did, and I learned that my own wardrobe would 
supply the necessary white trousers and the blue coat. 

So it was done, and a few minutes later I was climbing 
to the decks of the Steamship Spica. I was about to 
become a servant of the public. My reason for choosing a 
steamship bound for the strange, much-advertised lands 
of South America should be obvious to anyone who is 
young and who has caught the fever of a Latin-American 
country in a mining camp. 

As I reached the topmost slat of the almost perpen- 
dicular gangplank and was asking myself ‘‘Just what in 
the world is a steward’s yeoman?” a towheaded youngster 
in broken-down knickers and a dark white undershirt shot 
by, bellowing down the companionway ahead of me: 
“Signing on in the engineer’s mess; steward’s depart- 
ment.”’ I took my cue and followed. 

Signing on is the technical process by which land- 
lubbers are made seamen, and by which seamen renew 
their vows to the sea. 


Ay own beg are supposed to lurk around corners. 


Thrice Round the World 


LARGE jovial man ina silk shirt and rakish straw hat— 
port commissioner is his title—signs on the crew of each 
ship leaving the port of New York. In a clipped, singsong 
voice, with the speed of a bashful schoolboy, he reads off 
a sort of contract to sail, and to stay sailing for six months. 
No one understands a word of this, but when the formality 
is over he seats himself before a table and inscribes the 
age, birthplace, nationality, capacity and nearest of kin of 
each prospective voyager. And the steward-in-the-making 
grows tense in an effort to spell his name correctly, to get 
it down twice in black ink on white paper. His name—or 
his mark—binds him to the laws of the high seas. 

I was swept into the machinery of this operation the 
minute I stuck my head in the doorway and announced 
that I was the new steward’s yeoman. 

“Here!”’ Sheafs of huge blanks were pushed toward me 
by one of the uniforms. He was the second steward, my 
immediate boss, a great powerful fellow, who sat by my 
side and bellowed directions to the line of embryo servants 
going through the mill. There was authority in his 
gesture; apathetic men became feverishly active under 
his glance. They stepped briskly up to the commissioner, 
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stammered replies to his staccato questions, and 
signed away their liberty, while I strove mightily 
with the spelling of their curious names. 

Here at last was a thrill! 

In half an hour I went around the world three 
times. I heard fifty-seven new languages spoken, 
had a thumb-nail picture of the pasts, presents and 
probable futures of one hundred and ten men given 
me and wrote them down. I saw an organization 
which was to run like clockwork—occasionally a 
little slow or a trifle fast—for six weeks, conceived, 
born and set in motion. 

The next duty of a yeoman, I found, was buying a 
white cap. When the last disgruntled applicant had 
finally shuffled away, the second steward led me to 
what was to be my lair for many a long hour, a hole 
in the wall actually four by five feet, just aft of the 
galley. Into it were crammed two tables with type- 
writers, a chair and a huge filing cabinet. 

In what space was left there waited the cap which 
was to confirm my servitude—and a gentleman de- 
manding shekels therefor. The beautiful silver braid 
and the words ‘‘Stew’d Yeoman,” written across the 
front above the visor, were so appealing that the 
operation was almost painless. At least I should 
look like a steward now. 

Throughout the two days that followed there seemed to 
be nothing which I had learned about a ship in half a 
dozen crossings of the Atlantic which I could recognize in 
the Spica. It was as though the steward’s department had 
always before been a mirror, decorative and polished, 
which had surrounded and brightened my existence as a 
passenger; now I was on the other side of that mirror. 
Behind its glittering surface lay an intricate machinery, a 
human machinery whose work and play, whose standards 
and whose attitude toward life were rich with tradition, 
accepted and taken for granted. And of these I could be 
no more than silent and observant in the hope that I 
would fit in. 

And so, at three o’clock, on a Saturday in May, I stood 
under the proud ensign of my silver cap, as shy and re- 
tiring as six feet two can be, on the hurricane deck aft, in 
beautiful ignorance that such territory was not for the 
likes 0’ me. Below me the tugs whistled to one another 
and the mate in the bow barked his orders to cast off and 
haul in the lines. I had purposely kept 
away from the gangplank over which my 
new masters had come trooping; time 
enough to know them. 

The vista of the harbor spread out, seen J 
over a long line of slowly moving barges; ~ Gee 
the tarnished Goddess with her upraised 
torch; the sketchy black 
lines that were docks and 
islands and fortresses; far 
ahead, to starboard, two 
transatlantic liners in 
quarantine, their yellow 
flags just discernible; 
turtle-backed ferries and 
pug-nosed tugs and dirty 
green water; all vague 
and indolent in misty 
gold. 

At last, behind us, tow- 
ered the modern Babylon 
with its hanging gardens 
of sooty stone and bright 
silica, red and yellow 
from the horizontal rays 
of the sun. It was good 
to lose oneself in rever- 
ence of the mighty scene. 

““Yeoman! What 
in ” An irate figure 
in immaculate creased 
uniform was bellowing up 
at me from the deck be- 
low. “‘ Whatter you think 
this is? A bloomin’ 
yacht?” 

Like water rushing 
from adam, my illusions 
slipped away from me. 


By Ralpila & MeAl Allister Ingersoll 
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The Spica was a little sixteen-thousand-ton Bes 
half a dozen clearing that day from the port of Ne 
Not a hundred people in all those millions there ey, 
we were sailing. Insignificant. And I was no mc 
a steward’s yeoman, trying to find out what in the 
steward’s yeoman was, with a second steward, who 
quite sure of his own position, calling me down 
write lists of supplies. 
That afternoon on deck was a sort of mental 
When I got below another transformation ha 
place in the ship. The last bit of cargo to come 
must have been a ration of esprit de corps; wher 
days ashore, we had all been individuals, departin 
o’clock each to his home—or lack of it—cast off an 
we suddenly became a crew. | 
As I sat typing, the second steward entered, pu! 
cap to the back of his head and roared, we 
cigarette!’’ 
Assuaged, he told me that I was to hava h 
first-class cabin with the barber. Moreover, lt 
luxury, I was to eat in the first-class saloon, half an) 
fore the passengers, with the aristocracy of the dep; 


New Friends and Shipmates 


T A NEWLY spread table in one corner of | 
dining hall, a few hours later, I met them. a 
me sat Harry, the head waiter, deceivingly called tl 
steward. He wore a swank tuxedo with one 
shoulders which gave his slight figure a grotesqi 
immense and proportionless development. As Is) 
he nodded to me. 3 
‘Another victim,” he said laconically. 
There was a subtle air about him of a char) 
mask come to life. Laughing or frowning, he cou 
quite erase the lines of that habitual, half-und 7 


smile which was his stock in trade. 4 

“Tis a fine way you have to greet a new 
Harry,” grinned the jovial third steward, w 
right. The head waiter of the five messes 0 


nearer than a foot to the table. . : 
“T’m Pat O’Connor,” he said. His blue 

all the twinkling humor of the Celt, and 

plates about him seemed to apologize for his 


waggish 1 
features; 
pricked e 
seemed to 


shrewdness 
That firs 
I met ther 
Arabian 


into my § 
info 


than the i int 
it was as if 

been eating 
another al 
Thus do th 
take life for 
jockeying 2 
sition as pé 
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‘3 HAD done close to 250 miles since break- 
‘ast on the magnificent automobile highway 
| vading from Northern Montana, through 
(yasses over the Rockies and Cascades; and 
) the second afternoon of the trip, with the hot 
ig sun striking swords into our eyes, we swung 
to the rich farming valleys of Eastern Oregon, 
j of the apple, we were still a matter of seventy- 
3short on the day’s itinerary. Detours and break- 
- dogged our route. We were hot. We were 
\We were tired. But above all, we were consumed 
jst; throats parched; lips cracked and dry as if we 
baked in a kiln. Fruit—that was what we wanted. 
( ean be negotiated en route, and on along overland 
+ a form of nourishment highly esteemed by the 
economy. And fruit was all around us far as the 
;1reach; its beauty filled our vision; its perfume, 
ain the hot sunshine, plagued our nostrils—but it 
cfor sale. 
ye should be a roadside market somewhere around 
"urmured the man at the wheel. 


| Starving in the Apple Country 
| 
)) Jshould be—but there wasnot. And wewere right 
t heart of a fruit country famous the length and 
lof the land. Not only apples, big, glowing and 
isthose of the fabled Hesperides, but peaches, early 
id golden pears hung all about us in glorious pro- 
"he trees were so laden with their opulent crop that 
4 tobe propped. Each dusky green leaf looked as 
y.nd clean as if it had been scrubbed with a tooth- 
“he apple orchards in particular exhaled a faint 
odor which scented the air for miles. We looked 
i. Hére were we, the public, eager to eat; 
ye they, destined to be eaten, with only the narrow 
9, highway between us. But we might as well have 
nie Sahara. For nobody, it appeared, had thought 
iting that space and putting some of those apples 
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on sale. They were, we were told, already contracted for 
by the Eastern markets, and if we wanted them badly 
enough we could go East and buy them, plus freight rates, 
plus commission rates, plus fresh percentages every time 
they were handled! It was the deuce. 

Nor were we the only motorists abroad suffering from 
suppressed apple desires. This was a great national high- 
way. Thousands of trippers passed along that route each 
day, and this being the week-end, all the world, with its 
family on the back seat, was on wheels. It was almost as 
populous as Fifth Avenue or the Boston Post Road of a 
late Sunday afternoon. Here was the great consuming 
public, rolling past by tens of thousands, spot cash in their 
pockets and in a buying frame of mind. There was the 
fruit, waiting to besold. No heavy freight tolls, no middle- 
men, no reconditioning or costly overhead. It was just a 
step from the producer to the consumer—but a step so 
short, so simple and obvious that it could not be seen. No 
one had thought to capitalize this rich roadside oppor- 
tunity. And yet, inthat fragrant atmosphere, fine Grade A 
apples, sold by the dozen or by the crate, would have gone 
like hot cakes or like opera tickets on a Chaliapin night— 
and at top prices, at that. This was demonstrated up to 
the hilt on a big Eastern automobile artery by a shrewd 
little woman who, from her roadside perch, in one season 
sold $50,000 worth of apples alone. She sold 500 baskets of 
fresh peaches in one afternoon! More of her later on. 

The fact is motorists think nothing these days of trans- 
porting fruit 75 or 100 miles in their cars. And to the city 
cliff dwellers, cribbed up inside of steel-and-concrete walls, 
there is a peculiar pleasure in driving along a prosperous 
countryside and picking up vegetables fresh from the fields. 
Long level rows of green lettuce, spinach of a deeper green, 
the dusky red of beets, fields of softly rustling corn, or- 
chards propped to support their luscious burden, pumpkins 
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and melons and tomatoes glowing along the vines— 
all these, to the city man, make a strong gastro- 
nomic appeal. It puts him in a buying frame of 
mind. Nature is a crafty old advertiser and she has 
a fine approach; she knows how to dispose of her wares, 
to lure by sight and smell; she is a go-getter every time. 

Eventually we came upon a fruit stand set up by the 
front gate of a comfortable farmhouse. It was late and the 
farmer’s wife who served us had just about sold out. It had 
been, she admitted, a very busy day. We refreshed our- 
selves with a great green dusky-mottled melon, ripe to the 
minute, and invested further in peaches to eat, like Sairey 
Gamp, later when we felt “‘dispoged.’”’ For a finish, the 
farmer led us around to the back yard and pumped dipper- 
fuls of “the finest water in the world, sir,’’ while we spoke 
feelingly of our trouble in buying fruit in the heart of the 
fruit world. 


‘‘Too Small Potatoes’”’ 


f ELL,” he explained, “‘most of that fruit you see is 
already contractedfor. Thefarmers can’t bother with 
retail stuff. It’s too small potatoes. Some places, of course, 
might possibly accommodate you with a crate or two if 
you’d drive in. This stand of mine,” he added apologeti- 
cally, “is just a kind of tryout. My wife’s idea. A fruit 
farm’s a mighty expensive proposition these days, what 
with fertilizer and labor and constant spraying and trans- 
portation costs. It seems sort of piffling, in a way, to sell 
stuff like that at our front gate; as if we were hard up; asif 
I were a bum farmer that couldn’t make a go of it and had 
to stand on the street corner like a blind beggar, holding 
out his tin cup. It kind of stung me at first. But here is 
how it started—sort of natural, you might say: So many 
motor folks stopped at our place to ask where they could 
buy fruit that they got to be a plain nuisance. My wife 
was forever dropping her work and running to the door. 
I thought of putting a sign out: No Fruit for Sale. 
(Continued on Page 58) 
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“ On Such a Highway, With Such a Public, the Selling Possibilities of Certain Commodities is Limited Only by the Blue:Sky Vault Overhead 


of autumn has come and the caravels of 

the merchants have turned south. In the 
courtyard the doves hold their heads beneath 
their wings, and fires are lighted in the braziers. 
And remembering thee, O Once-Dear, I am 
saddened. On my soul is thy name written. 

“Tt is because I remember the season of the 
planting of rice, when the new rivers ran forth 
from the hills. I remember thy words of then, 
O Wicked-Beautiful. I remember the depth of 
thy gaze, like wine in the cup of Hwang-tse, 
and I perceive the madness wrought within my 
mind. Yet am I powerless to heal myself. 

“‘T say he will hold thee lightly, as a copper 
tael; he hath already forgotten thee, and hath 
gone away singing into the south. 

“‘T weep, thinking on this, O Stalk- 
of-the-Barley. I am lonely as the kite 
that hath no friend ee 

As mother’s resonant contralto 
paused the Karcher boy—according 
to rehearsal and careful instruction— 
swept his hand across the strings of the 
samisen that Dr. Wilfred Parker had 
brought from Japan when he came 
home from being a missionary doctor, 
and now had so kindly loaned for the 
occasion. The samisen gave out a low 
poignant ery, such asa breaking heart . 
might easily utter. 

The Karcher boy was doing very 
well. He played a ukulele, anyhow, 
which made his part a lot easier. 
Frances had fixed up both boys, but 
Willy Karcher was the more dramatic 
of the two. He knelt now, dropped on 
one knee, his arms and legs tinted a 
pleasant even Mongol yellow, a pale- 
blue starched linen smock drawn down 
over his short navy-blue trousers, and 
a Navajo bowl of reedwork inverted on 
his head and fastened under his chin. 
He was better than the other paddy 
boy who was helping to supply atmos- 
phere. 

Victor Jones was hopelessly stiff, 
kneeling like a caryatid before the 
lectern where mother was reading. 
You could see waves of natural color 
sweep across Victor’s freckles under 
the make-up, and at intervals he trem- 
bled like an aspen. 

But of course no one actually noticed. 
No one really saw Victor or Willy Kar- 
cher, or even Thelma, sitting up front 
so conspicuously, looking cool and 
clever as usual and twiddling the broad 
black ribbon on her eyeglass; or for 
that matter mother herself, handsome 
and competent, in Mrs. Captain Tow- 
dy’s black-and-gold Manchu coat, with 
the old-gold pillow placed over the 
leetern desk, and reading Thelma’s 
Chinese poetry from the parchment 
scroll wrapped around the wooden 
cylinder and ornamented with the 
two red bead-and-silk tassels she — 
Frances—had bought for the occasion 
at the ten-cent store. 

Because everybody—all the guests in the 


Ne: the windows are sealed, for the rain 


musk-heavy, incense-sweet room—was too busy looking 
at Janet, who was being the piéce de résistance of mother’s 
Everybody always looked at Janet, 
even when she madeno overt claim on attention; and now, of 
course, wearing her parrot-green Chinese coat and trousers, 
posed against a tight-stretched panel of pale gold lamé,with 
tropic humming birds and pomegranate blossoms splashed 
on her surface, following each rhythmic cadence with a 
slow terpsichorean movement and a winglike fanning of 
wide green sleeves—doing a kind of interpretative dance 


Oriental afternoon. 


to Thelma’s lines—she was simply stunning. 


mouth was painted into a scarlet cherry; her face was a 
tinted flower; her hair, covered with a glossy lacquerlike 
stuff which darkened it a little, was drawn back from her 
natural widow’s peak to a great whorl at the temple, a la 
Chinoise, spiked with cut crystal and bangle pins which 


trembled with light as she moved. And of 


always, her hands were the loveliest things about Janet— 
the family pride and the objects of Janet’s endless ritual- 
istic worship. They fluttered now like white doves above 
nodding green palms as Janet gestured, and you could see 
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It Seemed to Her She Stood Facing a Stranger. 
Was Gone —a Fair Bubble of Illusion That Was Dispelled 


darkened, that each rose-and-ivory finger tip was capped with a 
pierced gold guard. 

“Beautiful!’”’ someone murmured ecstatigally, in the 
little hushed pause. Then someone else spoke—near by, 
very close to Frances, in a hoarse low contralto—a deaf 
person’s contralto—old Mrs. Commodore Fulham, with a 
critical baked-apple face tilted beneath a crooked lace 
bonnet trimmed with silk and jet mixed pickles, and wear- 
ing in her ears heavy black-and-gold earrings resembling 
a pair of small handcuffs. 

“Who,” inquired Mrs. Fulham deafly, “‘ever heard of a 
red-headed Chinee woman?” 

A small defender—a little man named Meeker and a 
new admirer of mother’s—whirled sharply just in front of 
Mrs. Fulham. 

“Exquisite!’’ he hissed. ‘‘I have never seen anything 
so exquisite! I have never seen such a union of gifts in 
one family, such a distribution of talents and beauty in a 
mother and two daughters. A family made entirely of 
the three graces!” 

“Oh, not entirely. There is a fourth one, you know. 
Not so gifted or so b—— _ I beg your pardon?” 


Her little 


course, as 
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Mrs. Fulham turned, booming to { 
behind her. \ 

It was young Dr. Ezra Taylor. He 
ting very close to her. 

“What did you say, Doct 
lor? . . . You are on my foo 
I beg your pardon? . . . Oh, 
yours? Excuse me!” 

Dr. Ezra Taylor ran up one. 

\ at Frances, in that crooked w 
: fashion of his, across Mrs. } 
shoulder. He was, of course, . 
Mrs. Fulham’s little faux pa; 
as usual to save Frances. He 
ways trying to do that, in on 
another. As though, she reflec 
amusement, she wasn’t used 
life—all her twenty-four years 
ing overshadowed and over 
esthetically by the Three 
Graces: Mother, fascinating, e 
stunning looking, always ge 
something clever like this affs 
ing in intellectual stunts, giy 
tume travel courses, arranging 
events classes, a social and ci 
locally; Thelma, who had b 
liant from birth, who wrote 
prose and verse studies in | 
ental manner, chiefly of an erc 
acter, and who was a close st 
Far East ritualistic practice;| 
net, who was. a student of ap; 
and undeniably the family 
in-cream and tle cat’s corset; 
chritude, as Frances heartily 

You couldn’t really say | 
herself contributed anything 
mosphere of mother’s afternoc, 
you counted in the fact that | 
she wore, a straight, pocket 
she had made herself, was 01) 
and that she had decorated 
of these rooms, and had got 
through the week all the in 
pieces of Oriental color, the 
or so objects loaned for the 
that she had made the scer 
gold panel, for Janet’s poses- 
had a queer unwomanly kn 


hammer and nails—had desi 
sewed up six costumes beside 
and posed the actors; had bie 
large layer cakes and madea! 
of chicken salad for refreshm 
shopped in the city for ail 
dainties, and finally had a 
the arriving guests to thel 
chambers to prepare thems¥ 
the afternoon’s pleasure. : 
But of course all this—F) 
flected, shifting from one fo | 
other because her back and 1s 
a little after a pretty strenuot! 


Martha sort of thing. 
really about any event 
formance that stood oul 
kind of thing, the irrepla 
There was no one hereabouts, for instanc¢ 
write plaintive love poetry—the outcry of ¢ 
an ivory painter of the fourth dynasty | 
bereaved of a lover—as Thelma could. Ther 
else who would have thought of trying. . 
There was nobody who could read that poe 
could, with her presence and practice in locw 
certainly no one who could dance it as Janet 
modore Fulham was right. The fourth grace 
family was distinctly “‘not so gifted or so b- 
was very kind of Dr. Ezra Taylor—very k 
pretend that Mrs. Fulham was on his foot. 
And rousing from her abstraction, a mi 
weariness and profound absorption in her inn 
Frances wiggled her eyebrows at Doctor Taylor 
For, of course, no.one was speaking by now, 
on the last parchment lap of Thelma’s 
“Nay, my love is like a coat of fine silk 
and azure stars. It drifts across the h 
even as a leaf of willow floats upon the Yang 
thou never comest again, yet is it thy 
Wicked-But-Forgiven.” 


}more the Karcher boy smote the samisen, and 
.oowed and in a patter of handclapping stepped 
ym behind the lectern. At once the air was 
th congratulatory din. Laughter and enthusi- 
sble mounted in a swelling surge. A great many 
idience advanced upon mother, standing with an 
it Thelma. Those who didn’t besieged Janet, with 
,otion—young Dr. Ezra Taylor. He pressed near 
es, wiping his forehead with a large square of 
te linen. 
-!” he said. ‘‘What I mean is—shutting out a 
- like this with thick silk over the windows and 
‘arm, musty stench.’ 
-e a lowbrow, Doctor Taylor. You’re a lowbrow 
ler. How can you appreciate the broken heart 
ty of the fourth dynasty of Ming-tse—to say 
f all my perfectly good decorations and costumes 
rked so hard over? At that, though, I forgot one 
‘And Frances extracted from the pocket of her 
ress a small silver-colored object. ‘‘This belongs 
‘a Pennyman’s stuff too. It’s a Chinese snuff 
imagine one of the trinkets brought back by 
J vid Pennyman of the clipper Sally Lou; at least 
1. it along with his things.” 
iff bottle, eh? ‘Outer China ’crost the Bay.’”’ 
' Taylor took it into his hand and examined it 


/ about four inches long and about one in 
at the base. It was done in a sort of metallic 
ar on a dark pottery. The bottom, as he turned 
wed almost black, with a narrow binding of the 
tuff. Most of it was a smooth even cylinder, but 
ie top it narrowed abruptly to a tiny jug neck, 
ith a minute opening. On one side was etched 
| hues, in all its delicate perfection, a flying crane. 
vit back to me,” said Frances, dropping it into her 
jain, “and I’ll stick it along with the rest of the 
i stuff presently—if I don’t forget. I brought 


i, value, of course, though Dora’s such a brick 
ay thing like that; she’d let me borrow the moon 
jit. But still I feel responsible z 

‘ttle girls cantered into the room, dressed in 
eoats and trousers. They carried willow trays 
ith Oriental refreshment. Handleless cups of 
‘ith jasmine petal floating on it; tiny individual 
¢preserved ginger, litchi nuts, candied melon and 
bag almonds, little cakes of pale sweetened 


¢ Lord, hot smoke and hot tea a day like this!’ 
Yoctor Taylor. ‘‘Aren’t you supplying anything 
; atmosphere today, Frances?”’ 

turse,” said Frances absently, “‘on the dining- 
e. Lots of thick dark chocolate cake, salad and 
and an Hiffel Tower of sandwiches—for anybody 
ough to complain.” 

lead me toit. If I mistake not, I saw my vulgar, 
rionly rival in this village—old Doctor Bortree— 
- bee line for that buffet five minutes ago.” 
curious, Frances thought as she led: Dr. Ezra 
rough the chattering crowd toward the dining 
hy abstractedly, how matter-of-factly, she was 


ole basketful of bits from Dora’s house—nothing _ 
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doing it, as compared, say, with sensations derived under 
similar proceedings a short time—yes, a brief two weeks 
ago. 

Not that she had been—well, violently emotional over 
Dr. Ezra Taylor. She was almost too busy for emotion 
anyhow. At least it didn’t seem to be her part in the daily 
wear and tear of life here with mother and Thelma and 
Janet. But there had been a distinct pleasure in being 
near Doctor Taylor—a very real happiness found in his 
presence—that now, in these past few days, seemed to 
have evaporated like mist in the sun. She had found it— 
yes, be honest, Frances—delightful to realize that Dr. Ezra 
Taylor came up to the house to see her, and her alone; 
that he was specifically, as no other young man had ever 
been—no sane young man, even Frances would have ad- 
mitted—interested in her, even though she lived in the 
same house with Janet. For alongside of Janet she was, 
of course, negligible—nothing. Not that Doctor Taylor 
was at all Janet’s kind of man. 

Frances could see them both approaching the cake- 
laden buffet now, reflected in its mirror. She saw a tall 
quick-moving girl with a great deal of lustrous dark hair 
parted simply in the middle and bound in braids around 
her head. This girl suggested strength, a certain breezy 
capacity and a complete indifference to what women mean 
by style. Witness the plain unmodish tan pongee. She 
had a nice forehead, but her nose was plebeian, and her 
hands and feet were indubitably, though shapely enough, 
rather large. Certainly few human beings could compete 
with Janet there anyhow. Her skin was healthy looking, 
a tanned sun-flushed apricot; she had nicely colored deep- 
violet eyes, with a pair of thick velvety brows, fine white 
teeth and a dimple in her left cheek that came into play 
when she laughed, which was often and boyish in char- 
acter. But there was nothing much, she admitted freely, 
in this ensemble to take the eye of a man, even a man of 
as modest physical pretensions as Dr. Ezra Taylor. 

Doctor Taylor’s gifts were more spiritual than apparent. 
He was the beloved of his patients in these two years of 
his settling here; the adored of the town’s small 
boys, among whom he had organized and zealously 
conducted a Big Brother Club; an adherent of the 
fistic art, cold baths, athletics of all kinds; poor 
as a church mouse; slangy, sincere; had served with 
a medical unit in Serbia, sang barytone in the church 
choir and was twenty-nine years of age. What the 
mirror actually revealed was a young person in 
well-worn blue serge, of medium height and fairly 
strong build, blessed with a pair of crooked, ex- 
tremely whimsical eyebrows over very -attractive 
gray eyes, a slightly thinning patch on top of his 
brown head and a pleasant but very so-so face, on 
the upper lip of which was now growing a very small 
hirsute culture in the interest of professional dignity. 

“Sit down here, Doctor Taylor,’ said Frances, 
setting before him an outsize dish of chicken salad 
and thickly frosted cake. 

She laid her hands on the back of his chair as 
she stepped aside, experimentally; just as she would 
have done quite involuntarily a brief two weeks ago, 
with a kind of queer yearning wish to lay them on 
Doctor Taylor’s hair and shoulders. Today she 
didn’t care at all about Doctor Taylor’s hair and 
shoulders. The battery was dead. 

“Gracious, I must beeven more fickle than Janet!” 

She sounded apprehensive to herself, but she 
realized the truth. She didn’t even care about 
that—that her caring powers should ex- 
hibit this sudden jack-in-the-box elas- 
ticity. After all, she couldn’t help it. 

It was because of the thing that had 
come upon her—the curious unwished-for 
tide of dreamy feeling that had swept 
upon her lately and borne her off on its 
current. A sensation of drifting and ex- 
quisite suspension, of vague uncharted 
bliss utterly outside her experience, whose 
elements on analysis offered nothing sub- 
stantial—not even good sense, she re- 
flected—but which overpowered and 
crowded aside other values of life, which 
seemed infinitely more precious and to 
be desired than facts she was accustomed 
to in her daily living. 

“It must be because it’s so different. It 
must be what novelists call romance. 
But I don’t want to be substantial—nor 
sensible.”’ 

Even she decided this was ridiculous—in 
terms of that substantial and sensible girl in 
the looking-glass. And Frances drove the girl 
from her thoughts. 

“‘T’ve got to have it, I guess, because I seem 
to want it so fearfully. If I’m sick, if that’s 
what ails me, and it’s possible, because I don’t 
seem to be myself at all—well, everybody gets 
sick at times. Anyhow, I don’t know where 
it’s leading. I don’t know where I’m going. I 
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don’t believe I want to know. But I’m on the way, I 
guess—and it seems to lead me far enough away from 
Dr. Ezra Taylor.” 

He was looking up at her with a pleading eye. 

““Aren’t you going to sit down beside me, Frances? I 
was hoping you would a 

She evaded hastily. 

“Oh, I’ve got a lot to do. There’s Victor Jones peeping 
in here. I must go and unmake-up those children.” 

“But I’ve got something to see you about specially. 
Not here—over cake. But, Frances, you haven’t given 
me a chance lately. Sit down a minute, or promise you'll 
come back again. You’ve shied away from me all this 
week.” Frances shied now. 

“Oh, I’ll be back—if I can,’ she said vaguely. “This 
has been a busy week, you see—so much to do.”’ She was 
halfway across the room, with something, probably her 
conscience, giving her little twisting uneasy stabs. It was 
true that it had been a busy week, but not the least busy 
part had been her activities avoiding Doctor Taylor. ‘“‘As 
though that alone doesn’t prove that you must be out of 
your mind, girl,’ she thought gloomily; ‘out of your 
mind and glorying in it.” 


iw 


TILL, she had continued to avoid Doctor Taylor, and 

right to the end of the afternoon. He had remained 
to the last. He had remained even after being sated with 
refreshment and emptied of all conversation; until even 
mother said pointedly, ‘‘ Your practice must be in remark- 
able health, Doctor Taylor.” 

Old Doctor Bortree, his rival, had rushed away after 
food at once, like any properly harassed busy physician. 
The tea fight itself—all mother’s local guests, the artistic 
friends and notables she and Thelma had asked out from 
the city for the event—gradually dissolved. Even the last 
of Janet’s current twelve gentleman followers had folded 
his tent like a well-bred Arab and silently stolen away. 
But, of course, in an endurance test between breeding— 


Janet Was a Student of Appear« 
ance and Undeniablythe Family ~* 4 
Peaches:in:Cream for Pulchri« 


tude, as Frances Heartily Agreed 


that is, social finish—and sheer determination on a point, 
you’d know beforehand where Doctor Taylor would stand, 
Frances sighed. 

He had wrested this much: at the last he had caught her 
hand fiercely and half whispered right under mother’s nose, 
“You've got to let me talk to you—as much as I please— 
on Friday evening. Just make up your mind to that!” 

Frances herself had made no sign. And now she divested 
herself of thoughts of Doctor Taylor as quickly as possible. 

(Continued on Page 55) 
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chair deftly thrust against his knees by 

the formidable head waiter, Marvin 
Gibb regarded Ellie’s Uncle Al with blended 
emotions. As always, an un- 
easy respect predominated in 
this mixture, tempered by an 
apologetic regret for certain 
of Uncle Al’s idiosyncrasies of 
dress and speech and deport- 
ment, an apprehension as to 
the form in which the two lat- 
ter eccentricities might, on 
this occasion, express them- 
selves. 

It was quite impossible to 
anticipate accurately on this 
point; Marvin Gibb’s nerv- 
ousness was not specific. Un- 
folding his napkin: to the 
correctly narrow strip, he en- 
deavored to seem unaware of 
the preliminary conversation 
between Uncle Al and the 
waiter. 

“George,” said Uncle Al, 
producing a large, untidy lump 
of bills and thumbing: them 
moistly, “‘you see before you 
a cash customer for about two 
dollars’ worth of service.’’ He 
separated a bill of this de- 
nomination from the mass, and 
flattened it under the water 
glass. “If you don’t think 
two-dollar bills are unlucky, 
George, this is going to be all 
yours after you’ve brought 
us—let’s see, it’s pretty hot 
for anything heavy—suppose 
you bring us a nice big bowl , 
of chicken salad and some iced { 
tea. Afterwards we'll try that #, 
fresh peach ice cream.” | 

Marvin Gibb twisted his 
neck so that he enjoyed a view 
of the waiter’s profile and dis- 
covered, to his relief, that this 
servitor was manifestly not 
one of those who, according to 
the text and advertisements of 
Mind Your Manners, smile 
behind their palms at such 
ungenteel demands as these. 
This waiter was not smiling; 
he regarded Uncle Al with a 
strained and passionate adora- 
tion in which, not disagree- 
ably, Marvin Gibb felt himself 
to be included. 

Reassured, he brought his glance back to Uncle Al and 
drew breath for the first installment of the prepared con- 
versation he intended to deliver. It was high time that he 
demonstrated to Uncle Al that he was no mere listener, 
but a forceful, informed and entertaining conversation- 
alist, who, like the deservedly fortunate Young Evans in 
the advertisements, stored his mind in leisure moments 
with the wit and wisdom provided in each monthly issue 
of Things to Talk About. It was a pity that he had not 
discovered this publication before Uncle Al’s earlier visits, 
but the omission could be remedied now. He cleared his 
throat. 

“Speaking of dogs, [read some pretty startling statistics 
the other evening. Surprise to me to find out that there 
were eight million six hundred thousand dogs in the United 
States, and that they cost, at a conservative estimate, 
about a hundred million a year to feed. It seems ——”’ 

“You don’t say!”’ said Uncle Al. ‘Say, there’s a dog- 
gone handsome woman over there by the window—third 
table, the one with the black do-funny on her hat. Sort 
of makes me think of Ellie, some ways.’”’ He removed his 
gaze with a suggestion of reluctance. ‘‘ How is Ellie, Marv? 
Same good-looker she used to be, I’ll bet. Wish I could get 
out there to see her, but I can’t make it this time.” He 
sighed fatly. “One of these days I’m going to quit every- 
thing and settle down out in the country with you and 
Ellie and take it easy. Getting too old for the harness, 
I guess.” 

“We're counting on you,”’ said Marvin Gibb uncom- 
fortably. He wanted to be cordial, emphatic, but it was, 
he felt, a delicate topic. Ellie was Uncle Al’s only connec- 
tion, and naturally, some day, whatever he had would 


S cists ety inconspicuously upon the 


“Don't be Silly, Marvin! You Know Perfectly Well You’d Never Hurt Uncle Al’s Feelings 
That Way—After All He's Done for Us” 


come to her. Under the circumstances it seemed safer to 
bring the conversation back to the matter of dogs. 

“Speaking of dogs,’’ he repeated, ‘‘it said in this article 
that the whole sheep industry had been wiped out in entire 
states because so many people kept on raising dogs. Yes, 
sir—whole states, it said. Did you know that there were 
a hundred and four murders in the United States in the 
first six months of last year, just on account of quarrels 
over dogs; and I think it was six thousand cases in the 
civil courts, besides. And you take hydrophobia, for in- 
stance—modern science would have stamped the disease 
clear out if it wasn’t being spread all the time by these 
dogs.” 

“A dog-gone good-looking woman,”’ said Uncle Al ab- 
sently. “Never knew you took so much interest in dogs, 
Mary. Yes, sir, that’s my notion of a fine figure of a 
woman.” ‘ 

Marvin Gibb was delighted. While Uncle Al settled his 
jaw deeper in the nested chins he rehearsed fresh statistics, 
a little disappointed that he failed to secure the undivided 
attention of his audience, but encouraged, whenever he 
paused, by admiring comment on his information. 

“Must’ve made quite a study of it,’”’ said Uncle Al, 
devoting himself to the salad, his eye still lifting wistfully 
in the direction of the window. Marvin Gibb warmed 
under the tribute; the advertisement, he saw, had stated 
no more than the truth in declaring that it was the trained 
talker who made himself a power among men. He dis- 
cussed dogs brilliantly and with bitterness, arriving, with 
the peach ice cream, at a peroration in which the animal 
was described as an economic loss, a sanitary menace and a 
social nuisance, an absurd, expensive, deadly anachronism, 
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permitted to survive, through gj 
ment, from a barbaric age. 

“Looks quite a lot like Ellie,” s 
Al, as the impressive person of th 
passed their table, leaving an 
wake. “Say, Marvin, I want tosend something o1 
and you—know anything she’d specially like, th 

Marvin Gibb deliberated. Unguided, Uncle 
cular affection expressed itself in tokens more SI 
than he himself would have chosen. There had 
cuckoo clock, for instance, and the two gilded an 
chairs, the twin plaster statuettes for which ey 
ingenuity had with difficulty found standing roor 
other hand he found himself under a certain re 
the matter of suggestions. He couldn’t gracefull 
an expensive gift like the Fifteen-Minute Classic: 
of books which, according to the innuendo of ¢] 
tisements, had enabled Mr. Jack Dempsey to 
heavyweight championship of the world. 

“You don’t have to send us presents every 
come to town, Uncle Al,’’ he protested. ‘“‘You’ye 
so many things as it is ae 

“Forget it. Ellie’s all the niece I’ve got. Thin 
thing she’d like?”’ 

Marvin Gibb decided that it would hardly do t 
the Fifteen-Minute Classics, in view of this repe: 
tation of the inquiry to Ellie’s preference.  _ 

“T guess she’d rather have you pick ¢ 
thing for her yourself,’ he said. “Anyi 
choose.” 

“All right. I’ll take a look around t 
noon.’’ Uncle Al waddled ponderous! 

lobby and offered ala} 
hand. ‘Enjoyed se 
Marvin. Certainly. 
me, the way you kr 
Give Ellie a big kiss 

Marvin Gibb, cons 
watch, made haste bei 
office, where he wa; 
overdue. A certair| 
anxiety as to what Mi 
might have to say on| 

- was mitigated by the 
of his talk with Uncle 
succeeded at last in mn] 
impression there; alr 
thing might come o 
seemed to see a mer} 
drawing in which Mai 
was presented by El!’ 
to a grave, attentive! 
industrial captains i 
about a confe 
There was a he 
tlemen, We’ve 
Man!” 

He was furt 
by the sight of H 
proaching the d 

neared it. There would be, at least, somé 
whatever reproach might await his tardin 
his desk under cover of Haggerty’s swag 
avoiding a glance at Mr. Hornby’s open door 

“Take your watch along the next time y 
lunch, Gibb.” : 

Hornby shot the words at him harshly. 
apology and slid into his chair, aware of a 
injustice. Haggerty had gone out earlier 
queer that Mr. Hornby hadn’t rebuked him, 
late. Marvin Gibb realized that this pheno: 
sented itself to his notice on more than o1 
sion; now, before resuming his single-minde 
his dictating machine and tray of letters, h 
moment to wonder whether Haggerty might hav? 
purchased and absorbed the Fifteen-Minute Cle! 
seemed probable, upon reflection. There was a pr 
about Haggerty’s chin that distinctly suggestec! 
midable jaws of the young men in the wash-drav 
trations. Marvin Gibb lifted an experimental h 
own chin. One of these days, he decided, he wl 
tainly buy that set of books. } } 

During the high-pressure activities of the } 
morning, into which, by virtue of the Saturday 
day, a full day’s labor must be compressed, Mat! 
was persistently distracted by a mounting curlo: 
Uncle Al’s choice of a gift. He and Ellie had dis 
matter at some length last evening without arrivi! 
a common basis of conjecture, and Uncle Al, bic: 
vin Gibb a briefly cordial farewell over the office 
had chosen to be archly mysterious upon the | 


our eye peeled for that little present of mine,” 

d Marvin. “You might not notice it if you 
. Ought to be out there sometime today. 
‘e of luck I happened to be out on Long Island 
afternoon and ran across a place where they had 
e. Be back in two-three months and get out 
yea good look at it, sure. Got to beat it for the 


ited his reference to a big kiss that was to be 
‘or his account and risk, to Ellie. Marvin Gibb 
ficult to concentrate decently on business cor- 
e during what remained of the morning, es- 
he was compelled to listen, in spite of the closed 
+, Hornby’s office, to a stormy interview with 
terminating in something that seemed to be at 
gnation and a dismissal. 

7, removing his personal effects from the adja- 
seemed undismayed by the catastrophe. He 
Aarvin Gibb that he had anticipated and ar- 
this result, that he and Gelbfuss were going into 
¢ themselves and that they would speedily indi- 
. Hornby the exact spot at which, as Haggerty 
‘old pussyfoot could get off. 

|in Gibb the affair held something of the morbid 
‘he had felt upon beholding motion pictures of 
\limbed skyscraper flagpoles. He saw now that 
ould not have acquainted himself, after all, 
fteen-Minute Classics. Men who had enjoyed 
lhtening contacts with the world’s best brains 
) be sure, that degree of justified self-confidence 
\tted them to face unflinching the appraising 
department heads, but certainly not the fool- 
hat would detach them voluntarily from the 
md them out into the world to risk labor and 
the hazards of individual endeavor! 

indapfon for Haggerty deepened his approval of 
ate. Always he had mildly enjoyed his work in 
der department, had been content to depend 
— upon that eventual acquirement and 


Jon’t See ’* He Began. The Speech Froze 
His Lips as the Springs Groaned and, Against 
{5 Will, He Did See. Upreared Above the End 
\ard of the Bed:a-Sofe He Saw, Without Believ« 
» the Head of Something Out of Geology Books, 
Dut of the Woodcut Fairy Stories of Infancy 


‘ow 


recognition of competency which, as revealed in nearly all 
the advertisements, was the inevitable reward of those who 
missed no opportunity to train their minds for bigger 
things. Now, with the example of Haggerty before him, 
he was able to find a more positive pleasure in the con- 
templation of his lot, to feel a stimulating sense of superi- 
ority in which the security of his job, the comfortable 
thrift of the flat in East Juniper, the slow increase of the 
balance in the savings-bank pass book seemed definite 
proof of sagacity and merit. 

He shook hands with Haggerty and wished him a success 
in which he felt no confidence whatever. He left the office 
at noon with a feeling almost of affection for the desk and 
the dictating machine, the long row of filing cabinets; 
even, for once, for the irascible Mr. Hornby himself. 

The 12:45, as usual, carried too many passengers.’ Be- 
sides the rightful presence of other homing commuters, 
Marvin Gibb observed with displeasure the Saturday 
complement of those who traveled with golf bags, over 
which he stumbled as he moved forward in vain quest of a 
seat. A compassion for the ignorant folly that wasted time 
on such a game yielded to a sense of grievance; it was the 
fault of these light-minded persons that Marvin Gibb 
must choose between standing in an aisle, where it would 
be impossible to concentrate on the new issue of Things to 
Talk About, and riding in the tainted atmosphere of the 
smoker, which would cling for days to his hair and clothes. 

Electing the latter evil, he was disturbed by the levity 
of the bridge players across the aisle, a loudly jocular 
group in which, to his surprised regret, Marvin Gibb ob- 
served Henry Weaver. 

Prior to this revelation of frivolity he had looked up to 
Weaver, had taken a righteous pride in his acquaintance, 
made at a church supper. A substantial citizen, a man not 
only of wealth but of weight in the community, discovered 
in his present company and employment, must naturally 
be embarrassed. Marvin Gibb endeavored to spare him 
this by feigning complete absorption in his pamphlet, but, 
lifting bis eyes when the conductor punched his ticket, he 
met Weaver’s glance too directly to 
continue the pretense and nodded 
stiffly. He saw, by the slight hesi- 
tation and the frugality of the an- 
swering bow, that 
his surmise had been 
accurate, and re- 
turned to his read- 
ing, telling himself 
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sternly that if Weaver felt uncomfortable it was only what 
he deserved. 

Descending at the East Juniper station he was obliged 
to traverse the platform in full view of the taxi drivers 
drawn up along its outer rim—aggressive, importunate per- 
sons who seemed to demand patronage rather than to 
solicit it, calling loudly and by name on those travelers 
they recognized, many of whom yielded weakly to their 
insistence. Marvin Gibb breathed more freely when he 
had reached the street; again he had run this daily gantlet 
without attracting the notice of any of the drivers, and was 
free to continue his journey safely—and cheaply—on foot. 

The sense of achievement lasted for a quarter of a mile; 
he was again aware of a quickening curiosity as to Uncle 
Al’s gift, which speeded his steps for a like distance. 
Here, however, -a cloud obscured his mood; his pace lost 
its decisive briskness and at the corner of McKinley Street 
he came to an uneasy pause, leaning warily forward from 
the shelter of the board fence about the excavation for the 
new flats, to survey the stretch of flagstone sidewalk which 
separated him from his own doorstep. 

It was reassuringly clear and for a moment Marvin Gibb 
was tempted to go boldly forward, but an afterthought re- 
minded him that more than once he had been misled by 
just such a false appearance of safety. He crossed the 
street and continued for another block, turned down Harri- 
son Place and, slipping between the boards of the fence 
which bounded the back yard, approached the rear steps 
with a sense of minor triumph. 

He had almost reached them when the afternoon still- 
ness was rent by a tirade of yelps, soprano in pitch but 
touched, for Marvin Gibb’s ear, with a petulance and 
choler all the more formidable for this shrillness. 

He drew back warily before the furious advance of a 
dog, a dog that propelled a furry, excessive body upon legs 
monstrously bowed and foreshortened, accomplishing its 
locomotion in the wise of the inchworm, with alternative 
archings and flattenings of its back, a dog of patently evil 
visage, its eyes bulging, froglike and baleful, its muzzle so 
shortened as to be inadequate for a perpetually protruded 
pink tongue. 

Still giving voice to its splenetic intention, Mrs. Werfer’s 
Pekingese advanced upon Marvin Gibb as he circled the 
angle of the house, keeping his face vigilantly to the enemy 
and reflecting with bitterness that his strategic recourse to 
the rear approach had been of no more avail than the bold 
frontal attack which would have spared him the weary 
circuit of the block. Fragmentary recollections of the 
article in Things to Talk About embittered the retreat; a 
man could contract hydrophobia from the bite of even the 
smallest dog—the merest scratch of the skin. He backed 
at last against the front door, beleaguered by the infuriated 
Ting, inching his hideous deformity up the steps. He 
slipped into the sanctuary of the entry just in time to 
interpose the door before the final scuttling rush. 

His finger hovered wistfully before the push button 
appertaining to the lower floor; for the hundredth 
time he meditated downright protest to the Werfers, 
even at the risks of inaugurating a feud that might 
necessitate removal from the flat when the lease ex- 

pired. It was a bargain, to be 

sure, the best value for the 

money in all East Juniper; it 
(Continued on Page 76) 


JOHN O’DAY O’DAY AND GROGAN PICTURES CORPORATION HOLLY- 
WOOD CALIFORNIA NIGHT LETTER PAID LAST THREE GIL AND SHORTY 
COMEDIES EXTREMELY DISAPPOINTING AND NOT FUNNY STOP LAST ONE 
PARTICULARLY POOR STOP SUGGEST YOU GET A GOOD DIRECTOR FOR 
GIL AND BELIEVE ME A FEW MORE LIKE THESE LAST ONES AND WE 
WON'T BE ABLE TO SELL THEM STOP 
GARRISON 


GARRISON NEW YORK NIGHT LETTER 
PAID GIL ASSURES ME FORTHCOMING 
PICTURES CERTAIN TO PLEASE AND 
MUCH BETTER IN EVERY WAY STOP 
IMPOSSIBLE TO FIND DIRECTOR WITH 
WHOM GIL WOULD WORK STOP 0’DAY 


0’DAY HOLLYWOOD CALIFORNIANIGHT 
LETTER PAID IF YOU DON’T TAKE GIL 
OFF THE COMEDIES AND PUT IN A DI- 
RECTOR WE WILL HAVE TROUBLE 
SELLING THEM AT ANY PRICE STOP 
GIL’S POPULARITY RAPIDLY DROP- 
PING STOP LAST PICTURE DISTINCTLY 
BAD SALES FORCE SAY SO AND SO DO 
I STOP GARRISON 


GARRISON NEW YORK STRAIGHT TELE- 
GRAM PAID WILL TRY TO FIND DIREC- 
TOR AND GET GIL TO WORK WITH HIM 
STOP MAKING NO PROMISES BECAUSE 
COMEDY DIRECTORS DON’T GROW ON 
BUSHES STOP O’DAY 

GARRISON NEW YORK STRAIGHT DAY 
TELEGRAM COLLECT IF YOU THINK 
LAST THREE COMEDIES WERE ROTTEN 
YOU'RE CRAZY AND BESIDES THAT 
YOU OUGHT TO BE SELLING OVERALLS 
INSTEAD OF MOTION PICTURES STOP 
WATCH BOX OFFICE RECEIPTS AND 
SEE FOR YOURSELF YOU POOR FISH 
STOP GILFILLAN 


O’DAY HOLLYWOOD CALIFORNIA NIGHT 
LETTER PAID GLAD YOU'RE GOING 
TO GET A DIRECTOR FOR GIL STOP GIL A GOOD COMEDIAN BUT A CHEESE 
DIRECTOR STOP WITH GOOD DIRECTION WE CAN PROBABLY DOUBLE SALES 
OF GIL AND SHORTY COMEDIES STOP GARRISON 


GARRISON NEW YORK TELEGRAM COLLECT IF YOU'D SPEND MORE TIME 
SELLING COMEDIES TO EXHIBITORS AND LESS MONEY ON TELEGRAMS WE’D 
ALL BE BETTER OFF GILFILLAN 


Gil’s plump little running mate, who hated the New 

York office with a complete and bitter hatred that 
matched the disgust of Mr. Walter Wesley Gilfillan, come- 
dian, director, story writer and star. Gil’s film antics 
have been making people laugh for the last ten years, and 
even at this time, six years ago, Mr. Gilfillan esteemed him- 
self highly and conceded to no man a greater knowledge of 
what it is in gesture and word that tickles the American 
publie. 

There were other telegrams besides the few sampled. 
For weeks Mr. O’Day and Mr. Grogan, officials of the cor- 
poration, had been fruitlessly arguing with the sulky actor. 

“You can see how it is, Gil,” O’Day declared, indicating 
the pile of dispatches. “‘We must find you a director.” 

“Tt’s all bull,” Gil replied. “I’m the best comedy 
director in Hollywood and everybody knows it. Them 
stiffs are always yelling about something. I’m willing to 
admit the last picture wasn’t any too funny, but any- 
body’s liable to slump now and then.” 

President O’Day shook his head gloomily and stared up 
at the stained-glass window. 

“Somewhere,” he persisted, ‘‘we have got to dig up a 
director. I am convinced of that.” 

“Yes, but we already lost two weeks,’ the comedian 
grumbled. “I’ve been ready to start and I keep telling you 
I don’t need a director.” 

“We have got to consider the sales department, Gil,”’ 
Mr. Grogan remarked soothingly. ‘Garrison has a hard 
job and we must help him when we can.” 

Gil growled and departed gloomily, with a final prophecy 
that New York would eventually ruin the studio. The 
problem remained unsolved, and there is no telling how 
long things would have drifted if it had not been for a 
fortunate accident. A mere business function, in the form 
of a dinner, with speeches, disclosed the existence of Mr. 
Andrew Getty, editor, journalist, compositor, reporter and 
local patriot. 

Messrs. O’Day and Grogan were solid citizens of Holly- 
wood and warm in their admiration of the town. They 
owned their own homes, watered their lawns, held stock in 
the local banks, belonged to business organizations and 
omitted no opportunity to inform a doubting world that 
Hollywood, California, was the world’s greatest spot and 
would eventually put New York where it belonged and 
pass Chicago in building permits. 

The chamber of commerce, as is its custom, gave an 
annual banquet, and among those present were O’Day and 


[a final telegram was inspired by Shorty Hamp, 
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“This is Mr. Parkman,”’ 
O’Day Said 


Grogan, in eve- 
ning clothes. 
The secretary of 
the chamber 
cleared his 
throat at eight 
o’clock and recited the usual optimistic figures, showing that 
three hundred and fifty thousand tourists had walked down 
Hollywood Boulevard and that 10 per cent of them had 
made inquiries about real estate and the cost of furniture. 

Louis Gratzman, proprietor of Gratzman’s Market, read 
a report and indignantly denied the base charge that the 
retail grocery business was falling off. A filling station gen- 
tleman declared that the filling business had never before 
faced such a prosperous outlook. And Andrew Getty made 
his speech. 

The chamber had asked Mr. Getty to be present and say 
a few words as editor of the Hollywood Weekly Argus, a 
newspaper that has since been gathered to its fathers. 
Andrew ran the paper, collected news matter, set some of 
it in type, solicited advertising, fought for circulation and 
wrote bitter editorials denouncing the criminal attitude of 
the board of aldermen with regard to the sewer-pipe delay 
on Wilcox Avenue. His salary was thirty dollars a week. 

As editor of the Argus, Andy had fought the money devil 
wherever its ugly head appeared and had proved that the 
sun shines three hundred 
and forty days a year in 
Hollywood. He came to 
theannual banquet loaded 
with a speech which 
pointed exclusively with 
pride. 

Part of the speech 
Andy wrote with his own 
firm hand, and the rest of 
it was hurriedly written 
by a young college lad in 
the Argus office. It was 
an oration filled with witty 
sallies and humorous 
thrusts, and hearty laugh- 
ter rippled to and fro 
amongst the business 
men. They applauded his 
philosophy and cheered 
his satire, and there was 
not a drop served at the 
dinner. 

“This fellow is good,” 
said O’Day to Grogan. 
“Who is he?” 

“Search me,” replied 
the vice president. ‘‘I’ll 
ask George Daniels.” 


December, 
7 


They discovered before the evening wane 
Getty was a young editor and they lear 
thirty dollars a week. . 

“This man,” said O’Day, ‘is extremel 
a refined way. There is polish and wit to wh 
Why wouldn’t it be sensible to hire hin 
Gil? This genteel humor of his, couple 
Gil’s rough stuff, might be just what we 
might get a roaring good comedy out of g 
bination.” 

“And,” added Vice President Grogan, “ 
him because he now draws thirty dollars a \ 

Mr. Getty was immediately notified that 
and Grogan Pictures Corporation desired to 

him over a business pro; 
happened to enter O’Da: 
ary at the tail end of the 
with papers requiring they 
signature. ; 
“‘ And so,”’ O’ Day was ( 
“you are to direct Gil j 
picture and we will see hc 
out. We will pay you ty 
a week.” | 
“Thank you,” said Mr 
low voice. 
“Tf this experiment is : 
, continued the president 
” later on discuss future ter 

“Very well,” the ne 
murmured, and as he tu 
my first view of the indi 
whose hands Gil’s artistic 
been thrust. He was 4 
sive sight. 

“This is Mr. Parkma| 
said. “Mr. Parkman y 
you with your story.” 

“Glad to know you,” | 
smiled, shaking hands. | 

He was a tall, astonis|; 
man with a thin white fac 
ing black eyes and black 
There was a belligerent air about him, whicl 
because his nature was calm and his voice wat 
a large hooked nose and was unbeautiful, ai) 
glasses that fell from the bridge of his nose ¢. 
intervals and which he replaced with a slight 
apology. = | 

It required the remainder of that afternoon 
the facts, which were that Mr. Getty possesse(; 
gift of humor, that it was to be joined to and mg 
the coarser jocosities of Walter Gilfillan; thatl 
was to direct, although until that day he ha 
in a studio. I encountered Gil in the late aft 
we discussed the outlook. . 


Presently the} 


n’t understand it,” I said, being a new man in the 

usiness. “‘ My impression is that a comedy director 

ave a certain amount of experience.”’ 

,” said Gil. “What ails you?” 

y about this Andy Getty?” 

hing about him. O’Day and Grogan are having 

{neir inspirations. They suddenly hear a guy make 

and they decide he’s the new Mark Twain. They 

him to direct me in a comedy. Put it all together 

‘mother.’”’ 

ourse,”” I ventured, ‘‘ Mr. Getty might produce a 

y good comedy. It has been done.” 

(” grunted Gil, “and once there was a horse that 

ag Dixie. Listen, Henry. It’s the same old studio 
Every so often they have to get me a director. 

lly lasts six weeks, they fire him, and I then go 

4 direct my own pictures. I been all through it.” 

9 there’s nothing to worry about?”’ 

/a thing. This we-have-with-us-tonight will last 

me picture. I’m going to teach O’Day and Grogan 

e alone, and Garrison too. And furthermore, I’m 

make it expensive for them so they’1] remember it.”’ 

‘going to be interesting,”’ I remarked. 

ang sight more interesting than anybody around 

aks right now,” Gil returned. 

3 quite true that Andy knew nothing of studio 
‘d that the mechanical processes involved in mak- 
otion picture were to him as Greek songs. He 
into the studio the day following his appointment, 
iis editorial job to the college lad, and we began to 
about Andy. There was a full meeting of the 
unit in Gil’s office. 

sh to say, Mr. Gilfillan,’’ Andy began in his gentle 
that I don’t know anything about this picture 
. Lam a newspaper man, but they hired me and I 
the best I can. If I have help from you and your 
tion, and suggestions from your staff, it may be 
‘will turn out a pretty good comedy.” 

Il get all the help you want,” Gil answered; 

‘what we’re here for.’”’ 

) ordered that the picture be started immediately 

j:ame to me with a cheerful grin. 

(ot to have a story for the young genius to direct.” 

«e got it,’ I replied, for a story had been turned 

jscenario department many days before by Horace 

éa completed script with titles, set requirements, 

1 costs, locations and all needful details. 

Neo one,’ said Gil. ‘‘Where’s the thing you 

‘out three months ago?” 

| find it,’ I said wonderingly. 

/ing was a so-called country comedy entitled Farm 

‘itten by me before I discovered that one cannot 

1; not write comedies about rural places. At least 

(said so. 

/y,” he had explained, referring to Farm Days at 

Vit was written, ‘‘let me tell you something about 

film comedies. Comedies are city 

things and they won’t work out 

right if you put them in the coun- 

try. Ina comedy like we make 

you got to have cops and autos 

and street cars, with Chinamen 

washing shirts and stenographers 


.5 


rite of Light!’ Said Mr. O'Day 


going to work. Snappy 
city stuff is what we 
got to have. Country 
stories are no good to 
meand Shorty, so throw 
that junk away and 
write me something— 
something like, maybe, 
I’matired business man 
with a pretty stenogra- 
pher, and my wife is sore 
because she hired me a 
homely dame. Getme?”’ 

I got him immedi- 
ately, bowing to his su- 
perior knowledge and 
years of two-reel experi- 
ence. The country com- 
edy was shelved. This 
was the story he now 
demanded. 

“Why?” I inquired. 

“Because it’s the 
worst thing I can think 
of, and what we aim to 
doistomakeaquickand 
awful bad picture.” 

“And chase this long- 
nosed editor off the lot,”’ 
said Shorty Hamp, who 
strolled into the scene. 
“‘T been in the business 
nine yearsandnoprinter 
can come in here and tell 
me where to get off.” 

We searched through 
the dusty files and dis- 
entombed the manu- 
script of Farm Days,and 
at an ensuing staff con- 
ference Gil handed it to 
Andy Getty with the 
cheerful assurance that 
here was a brisk comedy 
story that had been 
kicking around the stu- 
dio for several months 
and seemed to have good 
possibilities. 

“Of course,’”’ Gil said 
sarcastically,“ youknow 
what you want.” 


“‘T know only in theory,”’ re- 
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plied Mr. Getty, who began to 
look even taller and thinner 


and more starved than at 
first as the days followed each 


other. 


At His Side, Tatking 
Earnestly, Was Amanda 
Glosfoot 


“Where do we make this picture?’’ Gil asked in the 
manner of one man leaving a great decision to another. 
“Aren’t the pictures made here in the studio?”’ inquired 


Andy. 


“They are not,’’ said Gil. ‘‘You have to go on location. 
This is a farm comedy and we haven’t any regular farms 


around the lot.’ 


“Well,” suggested Andy, thinking hard, ‘‘the only farm 
I know of is a little chicken ranch up in the Rainbow River 
country. We might go there.” 

“Where is it?” asked the star. 

“About two hundred miles north.” 

“Zeek!” said Gil, indicating approval, and it was decided 
that Farm Days should be shot in the Rainbow River 


Valley, up in the Lone Pine Mountains, a long way from 


Hollywood. Gil had a clear-cut 
reason for this which he later 
explained to a grinning group. 

“This rare bird,’’ he said, ‘“‘is 
naturally going to make a terrible 
picture, which O’ Day and Grogan 
would know now if they weren’t 
both crazy. If we shoot the stuff, 
and let them see the daily rushes 
while we’re doing it, they’ll stop 
us and fire Getty. So, to prevent 
this, we make the whole thing 
before they see any of it, and teach 
them a lesson, which they can re- 
member the next time they decide 
to hang a director around my 
neck.” 

“Very good,”’ said Shorty, with 
warm enthusiasm, ‘‘and we can 
toss a lot of old punk gags into 
it, because Andy won’t know a 
good gag from a bad one.” 

“There’s a real idea,’ said 
Gil, struck by the suggestion. 
“Take Joe Murfin along with us. 
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Of all the gag men in Hollywood, Joe is the extreme 
worst.” 

The Gil and Shorty unit packed its trunks and 
departed on a night train for the Rainbow River 
chicken ranch. We learned, after our arrival, that 
Andy Getty had selected this particular ranch be- 
cause for five years he had admired it, and like many 
newspaper men he had yearned to possess a chicken 
farm. He had been dickering with the owner, one 
Jim Allison, without the slightest hope of ever hav- 
ing money enough to swing the deal. 

We arrived, thirty strong, including the mechani- 
cal staff, and prepared to manufacture the saddest 
and worst motion picture ever produced by the 
forces of O’Day and Grogan. Joe Murfin came 
with us, our regular gag man, Eugene Van Hoven, 
having lost his job during the shooting of a previous 
picture. 

At this stage of my career I knew very little about 
the true inwardness of two-reel comedies. Some 
eight months before I had drifted into Hollywood, 
a lone novelist, a literary lamb among the celluloid 
wolves, and Mr. Gilfillan had tried to teach me the 
rudiments of the business; but even with my poor 
knowledge of ways and means, I realized that Andy 
Getty hadn’t a chance in the world. He was an ed- 
itorial lump of sugar floating upon an Arctic iceberg. 

Shorty and Gil outlined their campaign of hate 
the first morning at the Rainbow Hotel, and ap- 
proached Andy, whose conception of how to begin 
was extremely vague. He was sitting on a salt bar- 
rel, puzzling over the half-hearted continuity Horace 
Rascoe had written overnight. 

“How do you want to start?” Gil asked. 

“T don’t know,” said Andy. ‘‘Let’s go out to the 
ranch.” 

We encountered and were introduced to Jim 
Allison, .the chicken man, who immediately and 
cheerfully agreed to let us shoot our picture on his 
property. The story had to do with a farmer and 
his hired man. Gil was to be the farmer and Shorty 
the employe. A rich and beautiful young lady, 
passing through in a limousine, paused long enough 
to lose a priceless pearl, which was found by the 
hired man. In attempting to return it to the 
beautiful lady the hired man dropped it and a 
chicken swallowed it. 

The hired man chased the chicken. The farmer chased 
the hired man. A constable chased the farmer, shooting at 
him with a shotgun. The chicken 
bearing the pearl traveled hither 
and yon, at the discretion of the 
director, and presently joined its 
own flock, which consisted of four 
hundred chickens of its own color 
and general appearance. This 
seemed to make the finding of the 
pearl difficult. 

I will admit it sounds a bit 
silly, but many two-reel comedy 
plots, if examined closely, will re- 
veal no great and gripping story; 
and perhaps it is just as well for 
the two-reel comedy business. 
When the cameras were lined up 
behind the Allison kitchen, Gil 
explained the method to be fol- 
lowed. 

“You shoot your story, of 
course,” he said to Andy, who was 
pacing about in a bewildered way, 
“and we'll put in the gags. Gags 
are technical things and I don’t 
suppose you know about them.”’ 

“T do not,” admitted Andy. 

We began work at ten in the 
morning, and at eleven I felt my 
first twinge of sympathy, because 
it was like taking candy from a 
small blind child. Gil and Shorty 
were filled with a single desire— 
a fiendish resolve to use up a 
few weeks making as costly a 
picture as possible, as bad a pic- 
ture as possible, and one which 
would automatically remove Mr. 
Getty from the business. Andy 
may have been a witty fellow at 
a banquet, but beside a camera 
he was as lost as the pearl in 
our storied chicken. Everyone 
laughed at him. The prop boys 
made fun of him behind his back, and his assistant grinned 
and gestured derisively; but the new director struggled 
on gamely, suspecting nothing. 

There was one other person in the unit who likewise felt 
sorry for the ridiculed young editor. Amanda Glosfoot was 
(Continued on Page 113) 


HE restaurant which 
[omen had selected was 

one of the most expensive 
in a city not famous for the 
cheapness of its restaurants. 
It was a place of striped silk 
sofas against the wall, of subtle- 
faced head waiters, of mysteri- 
ous chafing dishes trundled to 
the sides of tiny tables, of 
peaches in cotton wool, of 
frosted bottles quite openly 
produced, and of enormous 
fawn-colored menu cards half 
as large as newspapers, printed 
in dark brown. 

Cynthia, greeted by name 
by the head waiter and ushered 
to the best table—that is to 
say, the smallest and most re- 
mote—had the superb courage 
to order scrambled eggs, cocoa 
and brown-bread toast. 

“But I hope you’ll do better 
for the management,” she said. 

“The equivalent of quail on 
toast?’’” murmured Casley, 
studying the menu. 

The head waiter, who, hap- 
pily, had no reason to be famil- 
iar with the conventions of the 
English penal system, made a 
gesture indicating that quail 
was a thing of the past; and 
Casley ordered broiled lobster, 
and, on being assured that 
Cynthia never touched the 
stuff, a pint of Lanson, 1911. 

Cynthia pushed away the 
plates and forks to lean her 
elbows better on the table and, 
without even looking about to 
see who was there, said, “And 
now to work.” 

“To work?” asked Casley, 
coming back from a great dis- 
tance. 

““Yes,’’ she answered. 
“Grimesy will be here in half 
an hour. The letter, you know. 
Here, we can use the back of 
the menu, if you have a pen- 
cil.” 

“Yes, I have,” he answered 
sadly, detaching a gold object 
from his watch chain. ‘Every 
college professor always has a 
pencil, in case some day he 
might have an idea.’’ He turned the menu card over. 
There was something tempting about its smooth fawn- 
colored expanse. ‘I think, under the circumstances, I may 
call you Cynthia.” 

“Oh, please do,” said Miss Brooks eagerly, and then 
added less gayly: 

“Oh, Isee! You mean in your letter. Of course. Fancy 
anyone’s killing themselves for the sake of someone he did 
not call by her first name!” 

“That’s very easy to imagine,” replied Casley, writing 
down near the top of the sheet the words “Dearest Cyn- 
thia,” in a running university hand which was perfectly 
legible. ‘Romance often reaches its climax in a first 
meeting.” 

‘Do you really think so?” asked Cynthia softly. 

He nodded. 

“Love affairs are often a slow decline from the first meet- 
ing to marriage—or whatever form of permanent indiffer- 
ence happens to be called for.” 

“You are very cynical,’ said Cynthia. 
believe in love?” 

“In its devastating, tragic aspects—yes. In this idea 
that it is a source of joy—no. I’ve never seen the faintest 
connection between love and happiness, and I doubt if 
anyone has.”’ 

“You don’t think love makes people happy?” asked 
Cynthia, really surprised. 

He shook his head. 

“The opposite. It makes them wretched and makes 
them make other people wretched, particularly the unfor- 
tunate objects of their passion.’’ 

And as if this subject were now exhausted, he took up his 
pencil and began to write again. Cynthia, however, had 
not quite finished. 


“Don’t you 
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“‘Us and They Have No Differences of Opinion” 


“Oh, dear,” she sighed, “I had always imagined that 
when I fell in love I was going to live happily ever after.” 

At this Casley looked up and smiled at her his sad 
twisted smile, this time with something paternal in it. 

“I dare say you will be happy,” he said, “whether you 
fall in love or not, because you ——” 

He hesitated and she suggested a phrase to him: 

ve are a sort of moron?” 

“No, because you radiate something beautiful and joy- 
ous, and so I suppose you must have an inner fund of 
beauty and joy.” 

“I’m glad you think that,” she said, and made an effort 
to look into those cold gray eyes -of his, but they were 
already fixed on his composition. 

“Dearest Cynthia,’ he read aloud in a peculiarly pro- 
fessional drawl, “I hope you will not reproach yourself 
when you hear of my death, for, indeed, I am in full accord 
with your decision that I am not a fitting object for your 
love. But life, which has always seemed to me a pretty 
tragic adventure, seems, without you, to be ytterly un- 
bearable. I love you with so—with a ” He scowled 
reflectively as he looked up at her. ‘‘How the deuce do I 
love you?” he demanded crossly. 

“Excuse, please,” said the waiter, bringing Cynthia’s 
scrambled eggs and Casley’s lobster. 

It was necessary to lay the letter aside for a moment; 
and as Casley laid it aside face downward—that is to say, 
menu upward—it had a narrow escape from being whisked 
away to inform a neighboring table, not about the latest 
fashion in suicide notes but about the special dishes of the 
restaurant. 

“That’s a very pretty pencil you have,” said Cynthia, 
and she picked it up and turned it about with her pointed 
finger tips, and pressed it between the palms of her hands, 
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off the covers of the dis 
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He was contemplat 
beautiful coral-colored 
lying in its shallow sik 

“T cannot say I war 
that lobster, but havi 
all college officials, a 
dous sense of fitness, I 
T shall.” 

“T hope you know,” 
Cynthia, “that I have 
ble time making up m 
when you’re in fun an 
you’re serious.” 

“But think how my 
feel,’ said Casley, “] 
axiom with college g 
that the sure way to: 
course is not to laugl 
the professor means 
funny; or, per contra, t 
when he doesn’t mean 
They complain bitterly 
have even gone to the 
dent complaining formal 
I give them no clew.” | 
the recollection a faint 
curved his lips. 

“Oh, how I feel for t 
answered Cynthia, t 
each piece of buttered 
to find an ideal one to 
with. in 

Casley poured himsel 
second glass of champag 

“T have a colleague 
mathematical departmer 
always says, ‘The inter 
tion of the problem isan 
tial part of the examin; 
In my course I say, ‘T 
terpretation of the profe 
an essential part of the ci 
But then they don’ se 


betaken. . 3m 
sider the claws the best 
a lobster? Might I lay 
these at your feet?’ 
Cynthia shook her he: 
“Tell me about the pencil,” she said. “ Did youlove 
“Not a bit. She was a great big handsome gitl- 
care for large women.” % 
“That’s nice,’’ said Cynthia, but he would no 
lead, and continued his narrative. 


she was asking for it, she was demandin 
pened that all the copies ——” j 

“T’ve read it,” said Cynthia, “and it isn’t d 
wonderful.” 

s were out. That made her angry, a 
librarian offered her another which he said ¢ 
same period, that made her angrier still. N 
said, covered the same ground as my bo 
could. My attention was attracted by hea 
name, and on observing that a handsome won 
ing flattering things about my work, I took 
said, ‘Madam, you are mistaken in saying thé 
and Bennett do not cover the same ground- 
true, in an inaccurate and the other in a wea 
ner; but still ” She turned on me like a 
said I must be a very indiscriminating student 
compare either man to Casley.”’ 

“And then you told her who you were.” 

“Certainly not. I spent half an hour prov: 
that Bennett’s book was a better book than min 
fact we made so much noise that we were reque 
and do our talking somewhere else, and so I toc 
to lunch.”’ : 

“And she gave you the pencil?” 

“No, she dropped it under the table, a 
found it after she had gone and gave it to me; 
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her name, I could not return it to her. And when 
did see her again ——’’ 
” said Cynthia, “you did see her again, did 
‘snow the wife of my colleague, Professor Bennett.” 
she finds him dull after you,’”’ said Cynthia. 
Eibbably,” answered Casley; ‘‘but it must con- 
to reflect that if the circumstances had been re- 
he would have found me equally dull after him.” 
seit is again!” cried Miss Brooks. “‘Haven’t you 
n in love?”’ 
’s what it did for me,’’ he returned. Then picking 
encil and turning over the menu, he said, ‘“‘I sup- 
must have this ready for our fat friend.” 
’t you going to tell me the story of how you fell in 


a his head. 

n't a story,’ he answered. ‘‘Things like that— 
nd birth and love—they can’t be made into 
eally. They are just ugly commonplace emotions.”’ 
rown eyes fixed themselves on him. 

nt to hear,”’ she said. 

he answered, “it was a long time ago. I was 
-for my Ph.D.”’ His drawl died away. “I don’t 
‘an tell you,” he said. “It’s so dull. It wouldn’t 
ou and it would bore me.” 

t did she look like?’’ asked Cynthia. 

shed and said, ‘‘Infandum, regina, jubes renovare 
yo 
| find out what that means later,” answered Cyn- 
Vhat did she look like?” 

was small and fragile, and had one of these white- 
ig that look as if a speck of dust would injure it, 
*h actually never tan or burn or roughen, and 
‘mmense brown eyes, almost as good as yours—in 
wasn’t so very unlike you.” 


The first time he had seen her he had fallen in love with 
her, completely and passionately; he didn’t sleep or eat or 
work. They became engaged. There was always another 
man—other men; he had been wildly, bitterly jealous; 
she had explained with explanations he knew were lies. 
Then it appeared that she was engaged to both men at 
once. 

“She thought that funny?”’ asked Cynthia. 

“She had almost no sense of humor,” answered Casley. 
“T think it was the risk that appealed to her. She was a 
gambler; she loved danger, although she eventually mar- 
ried the chairman of the board of trustees.’’ 

“But I think she sounds terrible,”’ said Cynthia. ‘‘I 
don’t see how you could have liked her.’’ 

“T didn’t like her,”’ answered Casley. ‘‘I loved her and 
hated her and desired her and despised her—those are the 
emotions that go together. It wouldn’t have made any 
difference if I had known from the first what she was. 
This cruel, humiliating passion took hold of me like a cy- 
clone and wrecked me like a frame house in Kansas.” 

“Wrecked you?”’ she questioned. 

“T think so,”’ he answered moderately; ‘“‘wrecked me 
emotionally. I have not really felt anything since then, 
and as emotion is the only basis of action—the spring of 
life—it really killed me. It’s been all over for five or six 
years, but the aftermath of it is that I haven’t the interest 
to go on with this dull, complex, losing game of living.” 

“You haven’t felt anything since then?” 

He smiled a little. 

“Tf I stub my toe it hurts me, and if my play fails I’m 
sorry; but ——”’ 

“Suppose,” said Cynthia, “‘that someone really nice fell 
in love with you—someone like me.’’ She gave a little 
smile to indicate that she knew she oughtn’t to say she was 
nice, and yet that after all she was. ‘“‘Suppose I should 
begin to make love to you—what would you do?” 
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“T should leave the restaurant,’’ he answered, accepting 
it as a purely hypothetical case. “Psychologists would say 
that I had built up a particularly strong defense against 
love; all my associations with it are painful. If I thought 
I was falling in love I wouldn’t wait to go home and take 
poison; I should run down the street and jump into the 
river. But,’’ he added, quite clearly, “I’m not.’ He 
looked down at the menu. ‘But we must not forget the 
approach of Mr. Grimes,” he said. ‘I believe I was in the 
midst of describing my hopeless passion. Hadn’t we better 
get on with it?” 

There was a distinct pause before Cynthia replied, ‘‘Oh, 
yes; read me what you’ve written so far.”’ 

He read aloud as he might have read an abstract of uni- 
versal history. 

“Dearest Cynthia, I hope you will not ——’”’ 

They had been so occupied with their own affairs that 
they had not noticed two people at an adjacent table— 
Gertrude and Caldecott. 

Gertrude, like Claudio in Much Ado About Nothing— 
indeed, like everyone in the world—did not prize to the full 
the things she had; but when they were lacked and lost, or 
even threatened with loss, she began at once to find, as the 
bard has said, the virtue which possession did not show. 
Though she felt confident that her cousin, if not hers, was 
certainly no other woman’s, she allowed herself to find him 
at times dreary. But when she saw him supping with a 
beautiful actress, a bottle of champagne between them— 
two heads bent over a pencil and paper—her evening with 
Caldecott was completely ruined. Earlier in the night the 
great critic had seemed to her big game, but now she felt 
as a man might feel who has been distracted by a rabbit 
from tracking down some monarch of the glen. 

Nor was Caldecott any better pleased. He had a great 
affection for Cynthia—an affection which was assumed in 

(Continued on Page 91) 
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“If I Have Tea With Anyone Tomorrow, it Will Probably be With You, Gertrude,’’ He Replied 
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PHILADELPHIA, DECEMBER 20, 1924 


Again the Price of Wheat 


EFORE election anti-Administration politicians as- 

serted that the increase in the price of wheat was the 
result of a Wall Street pool set up to influence the farmer 
vote. Some of the politicians who gave expression to this 
proposition were ignorant and deluded; others were just 
politicians. The preposterousness of such an idea is best 
shown by taking the volume of future trading on the grain 
exchanges and converting it into terms of money, on the 
theory that the price was being forced up by the buying of 
a bull pool, later to be allowed to decline to the normal 
level, the pool to take its losses in return for the predicated 
influence on the election. 

In effect, since the farmers have been selling wheat 
heavily, the operation of such a pool would have been to 
buy the farmer vote in the wheat states in the shape of 
an artificial and temporary price of wheat. All students 
of the markets know that this could not be done in prac- 
tice. They know also that short supplies of wheat fully 
justified the rise in price. 

The later developments have been convincing enough. 
Within the week following the election, after the farmer 
vote had been counted and discounted, the price of wheat 
rose nearly fifteen cents more. 

If this was the work of a Wall Street pool it was a free 
gift. More than that, it was doubly a free gift, since the 
other grains rose with wheat. 

Of course, the explanation for the later rise in price is the 
same as for the earlier rise—the conviction of buyers and 
traders that the world supply of wheat is less than the cur- 
rent demand. There is a short crop in Canada, Europe and 
Russia, a good crop in the United States. From Australia 
come reports of a good crop; but from Argentina come dis- 
quieting reports of unfavorable weather. The world carry- 
over of wheat on July first was less than previously antici- 
pated. No wheat is to come out of Russia this year and 
the exports from Canada have been delayed. This left the 
United States as the principal source of supply during the 
autumnal months, and before the date of the election more 
than a hundred million bushels of wheat had already been 
exported. 

Naturally, the buying of this wheat tended to raise the 
price, supported by high price in Liverpool. Europe needs 
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the wheat, we have it, we have been for the time being the 
chief source of supply. In effect, Europe has bid up the 
price of wheat on our markets. 

Doubtless Wall Street would like to have the credit of 
having secured for the American farmer the enlargement 
of income that is represented in the sale of our large crop 
of wheat at enhanced prices. 

And yet cold facts compel us to attribute it to short 
crops elsewhere in the Northern Hemisphere and to the 
pressing need of Europe for bread. 


Paul Pry Legislation 


ESPITE many manifest inequalities and injustices 
disclosed in the course of its continued operation 
there are but few who deny the value rendered to Amer- 
ican war participation by the Federal income tax. With 
but a fraction of the strain and suffering of other nations, 
we carried none the less a financial load for ourselves and 
allies which, while proportionately less than others, was in 
itself a burden that will not soon be forgotten. Deprived of 
the mighty fiscal instrument of the income tax it might well 
have proved intolerable ere this, for there is no other 
known measure which could in so few years have raised so 
many billions of revenue as the tax upon the incomes of 
individuals and corporations. The general levy upon 
property, which is mainly borne by land and buildings, had 
of necessity to be left to the local communities. Attempts 
to reach consumption, with the prohibition of alcoholic 
beverages and a practical cessation of imports, could at 
best produce only a fraction of the needed revenue; and 
a death duty calculated to net a billion dollars or more in a 
single year, suddenly enforced, might well have destroyed 
the institution of property itself. 

The nation enjoyed a large income, which necessity de- 
creed should be tapped. No genius of finance then lived, 
no modern Alexander Hamilton could be found, capable of 
smiting the rock of public credit without the yearly reve- 
nues made possible by the income tax. Nor is the value of 
this great financial weapon as yet a thing of the past. Year 
by year the national debt must be reduced, and the magi- 
cian remains to be born who can liquidate the remaining 
obligation by any other means than taking from the people 
a slice of their income sufficient to be missed. 

The collection, or administration, of the income tax, it 
may be said, is an intricate, delicate and extraordinarily 
difficult undertaking. Thousands of controversial ques- 
tions involving large sums are constantly being settled by 
a personnel necessarily temporary in tenure and for the 
most part underpaid. Large taxpayers send in their re- 
turns not on single sheets of paper but in loads of docu- 
ments, schedules and reports. The Government carries on 
with several millions of its individual and corporate citi- 
zens a continuous series of financial transactions of the 
utmost magnitude and of a personal and intimate char- 
acter. 

Until last June, when President Coolidge was forced 
most reluctantly to sign the revised revenue bill, the law 
had always called for complete secrecy as regards the taxes 
paid. When the states ratified the constitutional amend- 
ment providing for a Federal income tax it was understood 
that such taxes should not be made public, and it has al- 
ways been supposed within the Treasury Department it- 
self that the full frankness of dealings existing between the 
taxpayer and the Government would be ruined if ever the 
citizen should be compelled to expose his private financial 
affairs to the idle curiosity of the multitude. 

The income tax is in reality self-assessed. Though the 
Government has ample power to follow the citizen into 
every detail of his accounting for years past, it cannot, 
in many cases, afford to doso. The theory is that most per- 
sons will make a fairly honest return, knowing, as each one 
does, that the Government may pick on him instead of 
upon his neighbor. The result is a relatively high average 
of honesty, frankness of statement and detail of disclosure. 
But knowledge that one’s relatives, friends, acquaintances, 
business associates, enemies and competitors may now also 
share in these exposures destroys the frame of mind that 
makes for frank disclosure and renders far more difficult 
the task of collection. 
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Such at least is the opinion always held, and still 
those in whose hands rests the responsibility of « 
the revenues. vr 

It was argued, of course, that the publicity of j 
tax returns would prevent tax dodging by showing 
dodgers. No man, it was urged, ought to object to 
the world how much he is worth, unless he is asham: 
But although Congress paid very little attention 
recommendations made by the Treasury Departs 
less extreme advocates of publicity realized that ij 
be physically impossible to make public the comp 
turns. These are so extensive that publication wor 
ously hamper the routine work of the Bureau of I 
Revenue, if it did not stop it altogether. 

So Congress compromised by providing for the ¢ 
tion of the amounts of taxes paid by individuals a 
porations, together with the names and post-office ad 
of the same. In consequence the country has been’ 
of late with much spicy,information. Many perso 
posed to be wealthy are shown to have paid next t 
ing, and others unknown for their affluence cont 
astonishingly large amounts to the support of Gover 
Within an organization one man credited with an in 
the hundreds of thousands was disclosed as paying 
thousand dollars, while another with but a fraction 
wealth paid nearly six thousand dollars. | 

Said the second man: “‘I feel like a fool when I re 
little other people of far greater wealth are paying. 
always paid honestly. It is a sorry exhibit, and ti 
destroy one’s faith in human nature.” 

Thus the land is filled with a luxuriant crop 0 
suspicion, hatred, insinuation and innuendo, muc 
false and unfair; for the honesty of an income-tax 
cannot be determined by the mere amount of paym: 
single year. One must know the details of a ret 
judge the real significance of the tax paid. The tax) 
man should lawfully pay depends upon the loss 
tained, interest paid, tax-exempt securities owne 
tributions to charity, gifts to members of his family 
taxes paid, and, most important of all, the characte 
occupation or business he is in and the manner in 
it is organized. ‘ 

The publication of the amount of tax paid is not 0 
fair; it confuses still more both the understanding : 
administration of the income tax. If on the othe 
every factor which goes into the making up of anind 
or corporate return were made public, the mass | 
would be so great as to defy analysis. Even the p 
tion of the amount of tax places an additional t n 
no small magnitude upon an already overworked 
of the Government. OF 

Sensible people, whether tax experts or thee 
pretensions to specialized knowledge in this - el 
that the only way to make the income tax fairer 
equitable is gradually to lighten it. If the af f 
Federal Government are conducted with a stric 
to economy the tax can be slowly but surely re 
year to year. % 

Amateur tinkering with delicate machiner, 
helpful. Congress made several changes in | 
law, affecting highly controversial and complie 
the act, with only a few hours of debate in each 
with a minimum of public hearings. Points we 
conference that it would take experts much 
pose of. d 

But with rare exceptions senators and con 
not elected because of their expert knowledge 
and the voters know perfectly well that 


journed is strangely belated. Y : 
With the superficiality that characterizes 


nal aspect of an intricate and technical subje 
far from understands, and delivers all the big gl 
and meaningless verbosity against “the interes 
of course, solves the problem. Is it any won d 
and then certain features of the tax law worl 
cause undue hardship? a 


at 
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Jd); Or A 
T international difficulties 
not rise from intrigue and 
jscious deceptions, deep- 
es and aims of concentrated selfishness. Most 
e, however, because of groundless fears on the 
‘nation that the other nation is engaging in 


jlomatic experience, partly as ambassador and 
sernational conferences, I learned, quite against 
| preconceptions, that moral persuasion on the 
nd conspiracy on the other had none of the 
ce which are given them by the average mind. 
oyous to find that intrigue and conspiracy play 
's in diplomacy than they do in storybook and 
ception; but some hopeful persons may. be 
appointed to learn that moral persuasion, al- 
ten-tenths, is nine-tenths wasted breath. The 
,ct, whatever we may hope for in a higher devel- 
ternational relations, is that the trump cards of 
re still the cards of fear, well-founded fear or 
ear—the fear of peoples of menaces from without 
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and fear of representatives of political attacks upon them 
from their own parliaments or their own public opinion. 
I learned that one of the sources of strength of American 
diplomacy has been to dispel fear. When fear is gone na- 
tions arrive at conciliatory terms. I learned that one of 
the sources of weakness of American diplomacy comes from 
the pressure of a part of our public opinion to have Amer- 
ican diplomats depend upon moral persuasion. At the 
present, development of the world, moral persuasion with 
nothing behind it is given polite attention, and if possible 
it is rewarded by open assent; but secretly it often bores 
statesmen who deal with facts rather than with talk; it cre- 
ates the appearance of weakness in those who set it forth in 
place of a currency of more real value; and when standing 
completely alone, it has amounted to less than nothing in 
the world diplomacy during and since the war. 
It may stir the people at home, but it never is quite 
capable of stirring the peoples of other nations to a point 
where their representatives need to feel the fear 
of losing their political heads if the representa- 
tives do not follow the preacher’s emotional and 
moral leadership. Accordingly the mere preacher 
in an international meeting holds a weak hand. 
He is often regarded as a mark. Those who deal 
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with the realities, details, facts and 
self-interest hoodwink and confuse 
him; and they are finally able to go 
back to their own people and convince them that the mere 
preacher in international affairs is either something of a 
hypocrite or is unsound, or even an enemy to the general 
welfare. Many nations in Europe can whistle their press 
into that service. It is a one-sided battle. All this Wilson 
finally learned at Paris. 

Who or what is to blame? One learns after a time that 
one cannot easily fasten the blame on individual statesmen. 
Of course it is difficult to defend Lloyd George when he 
indicates to his electorate that he will squeeze from the 
Paris Conference the cost of the war; indeed it is difficult 
to put the Treaty of Versailles side by side with the Armi- 
stice terms as laid down by our own President and convince 
the elevator boy that one meets the promise of the other. 
And yet on the whole men do their best. 

It is too much to expect that when national interest is at 
stake a nation’s representatives will be even as generous as 
they would be in their own personal affairs. The human 
element of the public opinion of the various countries 
enters into it, the habits of fear of nations used to living 
near volcanic ground of animosities and old grudges and 
greeds enter into it. The immense advantage of those who 
have grown up with the facts over those who are impatient 


with facts, as obstacles to any moral conclusion, enters 
(Continued on Page 105) 
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Written on a Beastly Day 


HAT’S the sort of weather that they 
have in Honolulu? 


How’s the winter climate inthe Straits 
of Singapore? 
Whohasany dope about the country of theZulu, 
The island of Sumatra or the city of Lahore? 
How about the Amazon, 
Where they have pajamas on 
In the dead of winter, but remove ’em in 
the spring? 
How are things in Texico, New Mexico, 
Calexico? 
Winter’s given warning, and I hate the 
dog-goned thing! 


Somewheres east of Suez—or it’s southward 
of Manila— 
North of Mallicolo, slightly westward from 
Bombay, 
Espiritu Santo, Erromango, Tutuila, 
Mogador, Angola or the Road to Man- 
dalay— 
Somewhere the thermometer, 
Likewise the barometer, 
String along together on a high and lofty 
plane ; 
Promising delivery from pestilential, shivery 
Spattering and shattering of tempest and 
of rain. 


Came today a gasman and a hailstorm and the plumber ; 
Comes next week a snowstorm and bronchitis and their bills ! 
All the dope is winterish, and all my dreams are summer— 
Happy, hoppy, tropic dreams to punctuate my chills! 
How of Abyssinia, 
Egypt or Virginia? 
What's the winter climate of Majorca and Algiers? 
What's the news from Syria, Sumeria, Illyria? 
Tell me all you know, before the frost can nip my ears! 
—Ted Robinson. 


Bluebeard, Revised 


LUEBEARD, owner of the Rapacious, a well-known 

New York hotel, was about to leave for Chicago to see 
how his other place, the Dizzyprice, was keeping the wolf 
from the door. 

““Now remember,”’ he said to his wife, whom he had 
called into his private office, “if you want a change, you 
can have any other available room in the house, but not 
Room X! Here is the key—I don’t even intrust it to the 
room clerk.” 

After she had seen his taxi disappear around the corner, 
she sidled over to the room clerk. 

‘Johnny,’ she said, ‘‘did you ever hear of Room X?”’ 

“No, madam,” said the room clerk respectfully. 

It took Mrs. Bluebeard almost the whole afternoon to 
find it, but find it she did. It was back of a linen room on 
one of the upper floors, and access was had through the linen 
room and then by tapping a sliding panel after inserting the 
key. What she saw on crawling through the panel made her 
givealow, startled cry. Theroom had never been used since 


DRAWN BY ROBERT L, DICKEY 

**So Tomorrow Wilt be Christmas, Buster. 
Seems Like Holiday Time Without Snow. 

is Getting Old. 


It Hardly 
Your Father 

He Grumbles and Growls at the Least 
Drop in Temperature 


DRAWN BY PAUL REILLY 
Christmas Burglar: “‘There’s No Use o’ Talkin’—the Spirit Certainly Gits You”’ 


the hotel was built in 1895, but it was fitted for occupancy, 
except that everything was covered with fine dust. 

Mrs. Bluebeard walked over to the dresser and ran her 
finger over it. Right there is where she made her big mis- 
take. The dust smeared and stained her finger. She could 
not wipe it off—the surface of the glass had been previously 
coated with thick indelible ink. Bluebeard knew his wife. 

When he returned and asked for the key, he saw the tell- 
tale stain on her hand at a glance. 

“Had to know what was in Room X, eh?” stormed 
Bluebeard. “Just for that you’ll have to pack your things 
and move to Chicago. I won’t have anybody in New York 
know anything about the hotel’s widely advertised but 
only—and never available—three-dollar room.” 

—Edmund J. Kiefer. 


Going !— Going! !— 


OR fifty years Jane Sarah Jones 
Informed the world about her bones, 
And how they caused her grievous groans; 

Her plaint indeed was gripping. 
Whoever heard her tell her pains 
From rheumatism and chilblains 
Believed, without a doubt, that Jane’s 

Faint hold on life was slipping. 


But Jane held on, and still she’s here; 
She’s ninety-odd, if she’s a year; 


Mr. and Mrs. Beans 


“But I Wish We Might Have Such a Joyous Old-Fashioned 
Christmas With Snow and Cold as We Had When I Was 
a Girl. What Wouldn't I Give to Wake in the Morning 
and Look Out on a Real Old:Fashioned Christmas{"’ 


Each day her pains and sympte 
She lists and whimpers over; 
While husky folks are in the gr, 
To whom a thought we never ga 

So now my sympathy I save 
Till folks are neath the clove 
—Wallace M., 


The Poor Little Rich 
Christmas — 


AutTuor’s NotE—It is common] 
the rich suffer as much from their 
as we do from ours. I have theref 
Christmas story out of stock and ad 
the use of rich little boys and girls 

— | 


T WAS to be a bare Christm: 

J. Prendergast Payne. Yetlit 
poor child, suspect it. As he fel] 
his Louis XV crib his mind w 
Christmas wonders. “Dear §; 
murmured, “bring Prendy a. 
steam yacht all his very own toy 
Florida.”” He saw himself wa 
bridge of his own yacht, dische 
captain for impudence, dockin) 
gineer’s pay. Soon he was galla 
ing his craft through the purp 
Dreamland. 

But meanwhile, in the Louis } 
below, Prendy’s father, G. | 
Payne, and his mother, Mrs. ¢ 
ger Payne, were pacing the floor in agitation. 
brows were written agony, misery, despair. 

“So,”’ burst out Mrs. Payne, ‘‘you did not bi 
the steam yacht? And why not?” 

“Times are hard! And I am ruined—wiped 

“Then you brought him nothing?” 4 

“Just a beggarly speed boat.’’ He pointed 
crate in the shadowy Louis XVII hall. 

“Twelve cylinders?” 

“Bight.” 

“You will break his heart,’’ said Mrs. Payne 

“T fear so. And this on Christmas Day, of 2 

Silence brooded over them for a space. T 
Payne turned fiercely on her husband. “Cai 
nothing? Nothing? Must you stand there he 
ing that your son will weep his heart away 
privation, while the rest of the world is rej 

A look of steely resolve came into the eye 
inger Payne. ‘‘No!” he muttered. ‘No! 
not dine on crusts—I speak figuratively 
Day!” 

“What are you going to do?” cried his 

“‘T am going to rob the United States Tre 

Who can tell with what cunning devices, kné 
malefactors of great wealth, he committed h 
Treasury? Who can tell how he penetrated 
guards set up by the taxpayers? I cannot, - 

Let it suffice that ere long he found hims 
tral strong room of the Treasury. All abou 
great heaps of gold and bills, with labels 
From the Poor, Concealed Assets, Blood Mo 
(Continued on Page 96) 


“Brerer?!—Ugh!—Oh, Vil Here’s Your Old: 
Christmas! And You Won’t Have to Lool 
it’s Right in Bed With Us!{”” 
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up that brings sunshine to the meal 
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CAMPBELL Soup COMPANY ao y 
CAMDEN, N.J., U.S-A- C.. 


That wonderful and refreshing flavor which can come only from 
tomatoes steeped in sunlight! 

That richness which only tomatoes can give after they have 
ripened to their deepest red, right on the vines! 

The perfection of Campbell's Tomato Soup starts with the 
tomatoes. We grow and perfect them. By years of study and effort 
we have produced the best kind to make the best tomato soup. 


Taste this blend of pure tomato juices and luscious tomato 
“meat” strained to a fine puree, enriched with golden butter! Taste 
how delicately it is seasoned—how deliciously the Campbell’s chefs 
have brought out the fine tomato flavor! 


21 kinds 
12 cents a can 


In this puree, you'll surely say, 
There dwells a sunny smile 
The kind you'll wear without a care— 


Eat Campbell’s all the while! 
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XI 


E HUR- 
RIED up 
the weedy 


path. There wasa 
dim light in the 
kitchen. Istepped 
to the door and 
saw old Pompey 
huddled in a chair, 
the ancient hound 
crouched beside 
him. I clapped 
my hands, and as 
these two relicts 
of a bygone age 
roused themselves, 
told Pompey to 
bring the biggest 
lamp he had into 
the drawing-room. 
He ducked and 
grimaced and 
pointed to the 
front cf the house, 
from which I gath- 
ered that this 
order had been 
anticipated. 
Hvidently we had 
bought this old 
servant with the 
other antiques. 

‘What are we 
going to do with 
that mummy?”’ 
I asked Allaire, as 
we made our way 
round the corner 
of the house. 

“Keep him on, 
I suppose. What 
else is there to 
do?”’ 

‘‘Well, he’s a 
good cook and still 
seems galvanized 
with some sort of 
uncanny activity.” 

“Galvanized is right, Pom; as if he were being operated 
by wireless from some source removed. Perhaps he is.”’ 

“Tt’s that way sometimes when the human machine de- 
clines to quit after the soul moves out. I’ve read about 
such cases.” 

There was light streaming between tormented jalousies 
of the big room, of which the broad slats were partly miss- 
ing or awry. 

We entered and found that Pompey had seta lamp in the 
big quarter lantern. In so big a room the glare of it was 
thin, with awesome shadows in the recesses, while the mir- 
rors, spotted and leprous from the rain that had dripped 
down their backs, gave a ghostly and broken reflection 
that augmented the vastness of the gloom, baffling all idea 
of its dimensions. 

“Cheerful place for a honeymoon, Pom.” Allaire sank 
down in the huge prelate’s chair at the head of the tar- 
nished table. 

“Well, I’m not so sure but what that trying epoch might 
do better in a place like this. The bride would not be apt 
to slam off to sulk.” 

“No, I’ll say she’d stick tight. I’ve never been a ’fraid 
cat; but if you were Blackbeard, I’d rather take a chance 
with you than go upstairs alone.” 

‘And you really think you can sell this abysmal horror 
of a place to a cheerful libertine like Nick Sayles?” 

“Who said anything about Nick Sayles?” 

“Tt wasn’t hard to guess. I’ve learned something about 
your methods. He would give it one look and run.” 

“You lack imagination, Pom. I can see its possibilities. 
With a bit of money spent on the house and grounds, and 
light and color and servants and a gay crowd, it would be a 
dream place.”’ 

“Tt’s that now—a nightmare.” 

“Rather worse; a shabby tomb with the bones all bare. 
But it could be rehabilitated. I can see it restored, rosy 
and sweet and with a background of old-time dignity, 
which modern places can’t attain. You wait and see. If 
we’ get away with this stuff, I’m coming back to clean it 
up. Then I'll show it to Nick, in a sort of bathed but un- 
dressed way. He’s got plenty of artistry of a splashy 
stage-manager sort beneath his barbarism. He will get it 
at the first glance and love to play with it. Think of all 
the money he could spend!” 


“Sling That Flat Tire of Yours Aboard and Heave Up Your Hook and Start Your Motor and Get Out!’’ 


“Well, perhaps you’re right, Allaire. It would be fun 
to see what one could do, and it would be unique. The 
enchanted-island thing, with Persian gardens and a dash 
of old planter days. Something to hit your Philistine 
friends in the eye. Nick likes that sort of thing. 

Listen! Here comes our visitor.” 

We heard a brisk step outside, a stifled imprecation as it 
tripped on something, followed by a chuckle and an awed 
“My unsainted aunt!”’ Evidently the stark fearfulness 
of the old barrack looming with defiant blatancy in the 
brilliant moonlight had struck at our caller’s zsthetic 
sense, more with humor than dismay, as if some coquettish 
grand dame in her ninetieth year had flung a silvered scarf 
over her gaunt bony shoulders and exposed herself for 
admiration on a moonlit terrace, boldly facing the search- 
ing rays of a lovers’ moon. 

He came up onto the porch with a caution that I felt to 
be more for the loose rotted planks than for ourselves and 
struck the big bronze knocker two light taps. I had risen, 
and went out into the antechamber to the door, which I 
threw open. 

“Good evening,’ I said. ‘‘ Will you come in?” 

“Thanks awfully. Hope I don’t intrude.” 

“Impossible, if you don’t mind it a little subdued as,to 
light and cheer. You see, we’ve just entered into posses- 
sion, and there seems to be a bit to do.” 

He laughed. The moonlight was behind him, and the 
interior being plunged in gloom, I was able to distinguish 
no more than a trim, broad-shouldered figure in white with 
a well-shaped head. I ushered him to the room where 
Allaire was sitting. She looked up with a smile and I 
found myself suddenly under an intense embarrassment. 
I did not want to present our caller to her as my wife, while 
on the other hand I certainly did not care to mention her 
as anybody else. ; 

Allaire’s quick wit and poise came to my rescue. She 
laughed and said easily, ‘“‘We are not yet receiving offi- 
cially, captain. But you have probably been here before 
and know what to expect.” 

He did it for me then. 

“Quite right, Mrs. Stirling. It’s not the ghastly old 
ruin sets me aback. It’s finding it so charmingly and un- 
expectedly tenanted. Can’t quite get the why and where- 
fore of it—even after what your man tells me.” 


i 
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He accepted her invitation, and his face darh 
seemed to me that I had never seen a handsome 
far as features went, or one who impressed m« 
vicious in a high-bred way. Thick, wavy che: 
graying a little at the temples; a square face cl 
tured, with one of those absolutely straight a 
classic noses; lean cheeks and his mouth a cleat 
with a short, closely trimmed mustache. His: 
what betrayed the wrongness of a face otherwis 
right. They were a blue-gray, so light as to be 
and their setting was a bit off. Not quite on 
horizontal line. Also it struck me that he wa 
drunk, after the way of these pale drinkers wh 
alcohol appears to chill rather than to warm 
them keen rather than confused, but with 
keenness. It appeared that Allaire and I had 
pretty closely on his sort, merely from the distal 
tion of his voice as it reached us across the still 

Here, I perceived, was a dangerous man, whi 
errand might be. He would be anywhere at any 
no matter how engaged, a dangerous man. On 
overbred, high-strung, supercharged members 


_tocracy that is effete only in spots, gone wron 


time of his career, labeled a bad lot, black sne 
‘un and all the rest of it; and having thrown! 
over the mill, accepted such a finding and dete 
live up to it. Such an individual might be ¢ 


_ anything until haply he was killed. 


Now at Allaire’s mention of knowing his peop 
I was inclined to doubt—he flushed swarthily 
ruddy tan. I believed Allaire had given this. 
better to get his measure, for if there is a 
flicks such a type of aristocratic renegade ae 
a reference to his family and the family home. 

“That’s the other branch, Mrs. Stirling: 
Devon—or rather was. I’m the last. Just asWé 
I say, I am set flat aback to find you here an@ 
sion—if you can call it that.” 

“Why not call it that?” I asked. 

His eyes shot me a pale glare from under 
than his hair and too heavy for so young a0 
be in the early thirties, I thought, though 
hard living behind him; hard, yet healthy iné 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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The First Eight Built 


For the American Family 


igs 


Hupmobile is an institution— 
aclosely knit organization of 
men who for 16 years have 
submerged their individual 
identities and acted as a unit 


for the good of the whole. 


Next week’s issue of 
The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post will tell 
how Hupmobile is 
building this new 
Eight. 


First showing of 
this new car early 
in January. 


In all the months in which Hupmobile 
executives and engineers were engaged 
in designing, developing, building, test- 
ing and proving the Hupmobile Eight, 
they kept steadily in mind the high 
standing of Hupmobile in the average 
American home. 


They remembered that as a responsi- 
bility and an inspiration. They re- 
minded themselves a thousand times, 
also, that when three men who know 
the subject sit down to talk of auto- 
mobile motors, it is almost certain that 
one of them will say that the Hupmobile 
is the greatest gas engine ever made. 


To produce a fairly efficient eight—or a 
six or a four—is one thing. 


But who but Hupmobile could produce 
an eight exemplifying the most brilliant 
possibilities of the eight principle and 
combine with them the qualities which 
spring into everyone's mind the minute 
Hupmobile is mentioned? 


It must be not merely an eight of highest 
efficiency, but must also be what other 
eights have not been and Hupmobile 
has always been—a car of such com- 
plete reliability and economy that it 
will become a practical contribution to 
the comfort, thrift and happiness of the 
average American home. 


How completely Hupmobile has realized 
this ambition in the new Eight will be 
impressively shown in a subsequent 
announcement. 


Meanwhile, it is interesting to get the 
viewpoint of the man most largely. re- 
sponsible, as chief engineer, for the 
direction of Hupmobile development 
during the past. 


Even within the four walls of his own 
private office, he has never belittled 
another car. He has never been known 
to over-rate his own. 


Always he has been the last man to be 
satished with Hupmobile—if, indeed, 
he has ever admitted more than passing 
satisfaction. 


‘To repeat from last week’s announcement 
—it is not so much what you are promised 
in a new car as who makes the promise. 


It is, to us at least, highly significant 
that the reticent, quiet-spoken man 
who heads the Hupmobile engineering 
department and who has always held 
the Hupmobile to be the best value for 
the money in the world, has now broken 
the taciturn habit of years. 


Consider the cautious conservatism 
that could not be upset by sixteen years 
of world-wide recognition, and then 
consider the startling significance of his 
statement concerning the new Hup- 
mobile Eight: 


“ This is the only car I have ever seen which 
fully meets my own requirements and into 
which I would want to put my own money, 
if I were on the outside paying full list price, 
and with no limitations on price or type.” 
What he means, of course, is that he 
considers the Hupmobile Eight the hap- 
piest balance between price and highest 
possible efficiency that he has ever 
experienced— 

The first eight in which highest quality is 
joined to economyand a moderate price— 
The first eight built for the average 
American family. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 


(Continued from Page 24) 

“Why, because, chappy-o, I was under the distinct im- 
pression that the rummy old key and all atop it belonged 
to me. 

So here was the joker. I drew up a chair between Car- 
stairs and Allaire and seated myself. Carstairs moved 
forward a little, not to have his view of Allaire obstructed. 
His pale eyes fastened on her in a devouring way. She was 
precisely the type of young womanhood to appeal to a man 
of his sort and ancestry. Like a cool breath from home, 
reminiscent of the Devon girls of family he might have 
been permitted to know when he was a young scapegrace 
boy instead of a young scapegrace man, and worse. 

This was enough to tauten me up, aside from the patron- 
izing ‘“‘chappy-o.”’ 

I could not help but feel that it was going to take some 
piloting to get us past the reefs ahead without striking 
somewhere. 

‘Will you please tell us on what you base your claim?” 
I asked. 

“Best in the world, old egg.”’ He looked round. “I 
say, it’s a fairish hot night, and since we’ve got a bit of a 
gam ahead ——” 

I clapped my hands. Old Pompey came bobbing in. 
He had slipped on his quaint old tailed coat with the brass 
buttons. 

“etch some wine, Pompey,”’ I said. 

“ And some water, if you don’t mind my asking,” Car- 
stairs said. ‘Don’t know how you may happen to be off 
for ambrosia, but we can soon remove that doubt. Please 
tell that shriveled ape not to bother about the wine. Ex- 
cuse me, Mrs. Stirling.” 

He whipped out of his chair, went to the front door and 
blew a whistle, then waited there for his boatman. Allaire 
leaned toward me. 

“This looks a little thick, Pom.” 

“That joker you were asking for. 
is my game.” 

“‘He’s pure devil, Pom. I know that sort.” 

“So do I. Very intelligent, highly efficient and de- 
cidedly mad. Sober, he might be amenable to some sug- 
gestions of the decency of early training. Drunk, he would 
do anything that came into his head. He is a little drunk 
now. You sit tight and leave him to me.” 

“‘But, Pom, you can see that he’s as strong as a lion, and 
you’re not armed or—anything.”’ 

SS Lhatanlasteeis 
wrong. I’m al- 
ways—something. 
If he wants to 
drink, then let 
him. I could do 
with one myself.” 

“But, Pom, he’s 
got his crew, and 
they are probably 
horrors. , Lam — 
I’m —— 

“You are noth- 
ing of the sort. 
You wanted to run 
rum yourself, and 
here now is a 
sample of that 
brotherhood. Sit 
tight and watch. 
I’ve handled men. 
Girls like you are 
where I come a 
cropper.” 

“But he is not 
like other men. 
I tell you, Pom, 
he’s i 

A cockney whine 
came nasally, 

‘’Kre, sir.” 

“Get out aboard 
as fast as God’ll 
let you and break 
out a case of Cor- 
don Rouge cham- 
pagne and sweat 
it up here. The 
best, mind you, 
under my berth. 
And while you’re 
at it, fetch in a 
chunk of ice.” 

“Wurry good, 
sir.”’ 

Carstairs came 
back into the room. 

‘Hope youdon’t 
think I’m officious, 
but really, when 
all’s said and done, 
I’m host here.” 


Leave it tome. This 


” 
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“That is what we are waiting to be shown,” I said. 

He reseated himself, lightly as a cat. 

“Well, you see, old bean ye 

“One minute, Carstairs,’ I interrupted. “‘ Whether this 
happens to be your house or mine, and without reference 
to other interesting features of the situation, I am Pomeroy 
Stirling, of New York, late lieutenant, U. 8. N., command- 
ing a mine sweeper on the coast of France. You will 
therefore kindly refrain from addressing me as you might 
the fellow with his elbow next yours at the bar. That way 
we may get on a little better.”’ 

He swung round in his chair and stared. I, not being a 
woman, found no peculiar compelling force in those 
bleached eyes of his. Looking closely at the pin-point 
pupils of them, it struck me that they were too contracted 
for an alcoholic. Then, it seemed to me, they went a little 
out of focus. 

He gave his short metallic laugh. 

“T say, old—Mr. Stirling, no need to get shirty. Just 
my way. Rotten bad form and all the rest of it, but we all 
get slack sometimes. Now about this silly place. I bought 
it from the old blighter last time I nosed in here, about 
three months ago. Got his note of hand. So that’s that.” 

I glanced at Allaire. The look of relief in her eyes was 
reflected in my own. Carstairs caught it and stared again, 
this time at Allaire. 

“Well?” 

“No good,” I said. ‘It wasn’t the old captain’s to sell.” 

He swung on me then. 

“The deuce you say! Why not?” 

“Because he had already deeded it about six months 
before that time to a man named Sanders, over at Jupiter 
Inlet, on condition that Sanders was to keep him in sup- 
plies at the rate of four hundred dollars a year for as much 
longer as he might live. And we bought it from Sanders.” 

Carstairs did not answer. He began to drum on “the:, 


December 2 


“Some of this old litter in the house. These fiji 
and hangin’s and things, and possibly an old glass 
if there’s a chance they are solid enough to shift, iy 
all that dunnage from the old gaffer over a yj 
Surely you can’t object to my taking that. Saye, 
trouble of rippin’ it out and burning it. Besides, it; 
mine, y’ know.” 

Allaire rested her bare elbows on the table, lea| 
ward and looked at him with a smile on her wide) 

“Why, of course not, Captain Carstairs—if it, 
yours.” 

Old Pompey came bobbing in with a decante; 
wine he had served us the evening before and gq 
glass tumblers. He set the tray on the table an 
to serve us. Carstairs made a sweeping gesty 
seemed to threaten the lot. But Allaire parried } 

“Please, Captain Carstairs. I happen to pre 
wine to your champagne.” 

“Sorry; just as you like. Permit me, madam 
rose in that alert way he had and served her. “W 
Stirling? Shall we wait for fizz and ice?” 

“Before we drink,” I said, “‘let’s hear a little mo) 
this old stuff you bought. Because you see, Sand 
us the whole works, just as they stand, key, ho 
everything in it.” 

“Well, then he bilked you. All this junk wasn 
sell. He’d scarcely have known though.” 

“Have you your receipts?” Allaire asked. 

He gave her another of his sea-gull glares, { 
menacing... But now for some reason it seemed tof 
effect on Allaire. 

“Oh, I say, Mrs. Stirling, that is a bit rough. : 
got a receipt of sorts, or post obit, you might say, b 
I’m to have all this inside gear after the old man’ iA 
in consideration for sundry cases of wine and spiri 
here.” 


table with his fingers. Then he looked up at Allgire Gd -_%.‘When was that, captain?” asked Allaire. 


laughed. 
‘“‘Well, in that case it looks as if I’d been had— iolly well. 
had.” ag 5 


“You can always file your claim,” I said. ” $254® 


“‘No, that’s not worth the bother, if the old scoundrel” et. 
me down as you say. The best I can do then is to call it a 
bad bet and take such of my rotten stuff as I rather a 
and clear.” 

“What stuff?’ I asked. 


And for Some Reason That I Have Never Been Able to Explain, He Failed Utterly to Ward It. 
Glide Out a Little Along His Ribs, Then the Blade Ripped Into Him 


*** « A little over a year ago. The date will be on th 


orandum with my things in Nassau. We cupbe 


2 Enclé Sam keep a little hele in the wall ashore 


business rubbish. At sea orle never knows when s 
cident might happen. But I mind that was early 
tember, because the glass was dropping and the 
looked so dusty that I ducked in here, bound nortl 
Highlands. ’”? He reached out and sloshed a little of 
wine into a tumbler, tasted it and set it down. “¢ 
That’s son 
choice Be 
left the ol 
“Woul 
tradefortl 
then?” 
Carstail 
his short | 
“Thatn 
tered my 
Fact. is, ’ 
rambled u 
what sort’ 
blowers | 
such ak 
place, and 
asked if I! 
rum aboa 
would I t 
some for 
My henet 
chock-a-bl 
some of th 
eaten trucl 
my eye 
offered to 
piece or 
stead. Het 
hear of 
though. § 
been shi 
with it f 
half a cent 
he’d be b 
he’d part 
So I made 
for it W 


The Point Seemed to 
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nly Buick 


mfort, beauty and dependability. 


2x automobiles. are talked over; 


Sineering Buick motor cars are the result of 

twenty years of engineering develop- 
+ by a group of specialists who have devoted their en- 
‘ime to Buick cars only. Each division of Buick pro- 
‘on is guided by a division of engineers and assistants. 
y unit and every part, down to the smallest washer, 
signed and checked by Buick engineers. 


assis Every working part of a Buick chassis is 
sealed against grit, dust and water. From 
sub to rear axle, the moving parts are housed; valves, 
< plugs, starter-generator, clutch, flywheel, transmis- 
universal joint, drive shaft and rear axle are all 
sed, keeping out dirt and moisture and holding oil 
grease to lubricate the moving parts. 


Zine For twenty years Buick has built the famous 
' » Buick valve-in-head engine, because Buick has 
1 this type to be the most powerful and the most 
ymical. It costs more to build, but Buick demands 
est for Buick owners. 


By Member Buick is the only automobile— 
ve except two of the most expensive 


* cars in America—in which the 
t from the rear wheels is applied to propel the car 
bi by means of a torque tube drive. The springs are 
© cushion tht load only. Not only does this pull the 
ince the force is exerted at the front of the chassis, 
‘also permits better spring suspension, uniform brak- 
ont longer life for every driving part. In case of 


ent a Buick will drive home even if all four springs 
roken. The torque tube drive keeps the axle in posi- 
preventing side-sway. 


ople buy Buick cars because a Buick is, in their 
jgment, the most automobile for the money. 


id Buick prestige goes further than that. Wher- 


meets the standard 
tick leadership has established 


tick’s leadership in the automobile industry, held 


ar after year, is the result of Buick performance, 


In other words, 


wherever they 


Springs Buick has cantilever type rear springs used 

in this country only by the most expensive 
automobiles. Buick cantilever springs prevent side-sway 
because of their design. 


Ignition and. Buick uses Delco single-unit ignition 

i and starting system, completely 
Starting e « » housed against dirt and moisture. 
With this system, starting motor gears are meshed with the 
flywheel teeth before the current is applied to start the 
engine, thus preventing wear and tear on gears. Delco igni- 
tion system is used by the best racing cars and aeroplanes. 


Clutch Buick clutch is made up of several dry plates, 

requiring no lubrication. One of these plates 
has more friction surface than is found in some of the 
single-plate clutches used by automobiles that sell at prac- 
tically the same price as Buick. Buick’s clutch operates at 
the slightest touch—one reason why women prefer Buick. 


Axle Buick uses floating type rear axle in which the 
load of the car is borne on the axle housing, leav- 
ing the drive shafts free to turn the wheels. This is the 
most expensive and the most enduring type of rear axle 
construction and this type of axle has been standard with 
Buick for many years. The front axle is a one-piece drop- 
forged I-beam—reverse Elliott type—no spring seats or 
yokes brazed or welded to it; no rivets to work loose. 


Universal Because Buick drives through a torque 
f tube and because of its axle construction 
Joint... there is only one universal joint in the 
driving mechanism of a Buick. This is located immediately 
behind the transmission and is lubricated continuously 
from the transmission. There is no opportunity for the 
Buick universal joint to run dry or lose its lubricant. 


are analyzed, Buick is the standard by which com- 
parisons are made. 

So, when you buy an automobile consider these 
facts. You will see why Buick leads in public 
esteem, as is reflected by its sales throughout the 
country; why Buick is everywhere regarded as 
the standard of comparison of motor car values. 


Measure motor car values by these standards— 


Steering Gear Buick steering gear is the worm and 

bronze nut type with the worm 
carried in bearings at either end to insure easy steering. 
This is the most powerful and most expensive type of 
steering gear built—can be adjusted by the turn of a set 


screw and is most safe and reliable. 

Equipment Only the finest equipment is used in 
Buick cars. They have low pressure tires 

and extra large capacity gasoline tanks, gasoline gauges, 

and all other conveniences. 


Bodies Buick open car bodies are built in the Buick 

plant. Upholstery is of the finest genuine 
leather; tops are tailored and fitted with snug storm cur- 
tains, which open and close with the doors. Buick closed 
bodies are built by Fisher. Every one of them is fitted 
with the new Fisher V. V. windshield, a one-piece self- 
ventilating type. Buick cushion springs and upholstery 
are of the highest grade. Vanity cases, smoking sets, silk 
curtains and all other refinements are appropriately ar- 
ranged in the various models. 


Brakes Buick 4-wheel brakes have proved their value 

in the hands of more than 250,000 Buick 
owners. They are positive in action; operate independently 
of each other. A simple equalizer distributes pressure 
properly to all four wheels. A special device releases the 
outside front wheel when turning a corner. How satisfac- 
tory Buick four-wheel brakes have proved is demonstrated 
by the fact that not even a cotter pin has been changed 
in the design of these brakes since Buick introduced them 
more than a year ago. 


Models Buick has more than twenty body styles to 

choose from, providing the proper car for 
every size of family and every kind of motoring. No other 
manufacturer offers such a selection, regardless of price. 


BUITCK°>MOTOR* COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Branches in All Principal Cities— 
Dealers Everywhere 


-EN Bo DT SRR AZUL IZOR MEG 


Division of General Motors Corporation : 
Canadian Factories: McLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ont. 


BILES ARE 1°) eB 


BU Grek 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head 


Motor Cars 
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(Continued from Page 26) 
called all hands on deck it would find him all shipshape 
and proper. I asked how much he could recite and he 
said precious little, but it was all stowed in the lockers 
of his brain where he could lay hand to it when the time 
came.” 

“Did you leave him much wine?” Allaire asked. 

“Not such a great lot. The trash wasn’t worth it. Too 
far gone. You couldn’t get a hundred dollars for the lot. 
It struck me, though, I might cut out some of the best 
parts and get ’em cleaned and stick ’em round my diggin’s 
ashore. I got a tidy little bungalow in Nassau and some- 
times entertain a bit. Always did rather fancy old- 
fashioned furnishings.” 

“Then you have come here after it?” 

“That and to save gas. Might as well wait for the 
breeze here as outside. I didn’t know the old boy had 
checked out, but thought it likely. He seemed on his last 
legs when I was here before, when he deeded me the whole 
works for a fresh lot. But from what you tell me it seems 
he put one over on me.”’ 

There came at this moment a shuffling and panting out- 
side the door. The cockney voice whined in its harsh nasal 
tone: ‘“’Ere’s the wine, sir. The myte’s wurry bad, sir. 
Says as ’ow ’e carn’t starnd it no longer. Cooky says as 
ow ’e could do wiv a bit of lookin’ arfter.”’ 

Carstairs muttered something and rose, a scowl on his 
handsome face. 

“If you'll excuse me, I think I’d better get out aboard 
for a few minutes. One of my jokers is in a bad way—the 
mate. Been lushin’ ashore and now he’s floppin’ on the 
edge of D. T.’s. I'll jump out and heave some bromide 
into him and lock him up. Otherwise he might take it into 
his silly head to swim back to Nassau, and I’m short- 
handed already. Might have a little toss before I go.” 

The sailor had set down the case of champagne and a 
chunk of ice in a sack of matted grass. Carstairs took out 
a quart bottle of what looked to be and was good wine, 
whipped out a pocket knife and cut the wiring, then worked 
gently at the cork. 

“Just chip off a little ice, will you, Mr. Stirling?” 

I did so, and decorated the glasses—a frieze, as one 
might say. 

The cork popped valiantly, and with a disregard for 
waste such as one sees no longer at home, Carstairs gently 
poured the amber vintage with a hand that as I observed 
was not steady. ; 

Offering a tumbler to Allaire, who took it with a word 
of thanks, he raised his own. 

“Well, here’s to your national prohibition. Long may 
she wave! Cheerio!” 

He drained his goblet, bowed, flashed a smile at Allaire 
and went out with a jerk of his trim patrician head at the 
sailor, who followed. 


XII 


LLAIRE set down her glass, rested her bare elbows on 

the scratched rosewood table and leaned toward me. 

‘What do you think of it, Pom?” 

“My word, but it hits the bull’s-eye on a thirsty night 
like this! My inside is singing Home Was Never Like 
This.” 

“Chuck it! What do you think?” 

“The wine is honest, but the man is not. He’s a liar by 
the ship’s chronometer.” 

“My idea. How do you piece it out?” 

“‘T think that Carstairs probably put in here as he told 
us, but not over a year ago. It was three months ago, on 
his last trip North. No doubt he traded some of his wares 
with the captain, but he did not get any deed for the fur- 
niture after the old man’s decease. Neither did he get any 
deed for the place itself.” 

Allaire nodded. 

“That former visit was an afterthought. He shoved the 
date of his alleged claim on the furniture ahead when he 
learned that Sanders’ agreement was made nearly a year 
ago.” 

‘Precisely. The chances are that Carstairs, as a man of 
some culture, suspected that this stuff might have con- 
siderable value, but he had no idea of how much. On the 
off chance, and to get an estimate, he took a piece or two 
in exchange for his wine. Then while North he got ashore 
and showed it to some dealer who put him right. Bought 
it of him for a price that may or may not have been high, 
but was high enough to show him where he might make a 
good bit of money on the side. So he made up his mind to 
drop in here on his next trip North and scoop the lot of it, 
whether the old captain wanted to trade or not.” 

“That’s it,” said Allaire. ‘‘He was in a hurry to get 
back to Nassau and bank his money and load a fresh cargo, 
and he did not think there was any great rush about plunder- 
ing this place. Of course he’d scarcely have counted i 

“‘Sh-h-h!”’ 

I caught at that moment a faint creaking on the planking 
of the porch outside; or it might have been the steps. 
Somebody was sneaking back, probably to eavesdrop. 

Raising my voice, I said, ‘‘ Well, anyhow, we're in a bit 
of luck to get this bully iced champagne.”’ Rising then, 
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I stretched my arms above my head and added, “Swell 
chap, Carstairs, if he isa rum runner. Many a good man 
in that game now.” 

Allaire was quick to catch the drift of this. 

“‘He’s been a high roller left flat by the war, and now 
he’s out to catch up. I’ll say he is doing it too. Splendid 
looking, isn’t he?” 

“Top notch. After all, why shouldn’t he? He’s entirely 
within the law. You can’t help liking the chap.” 

There came another creak outside, this time by the 
front window. A cat could scarcely have run anywhere 
about this rickety old shell without making its presence 
known. It was evident that for some reason Carstairs had 
seen fit to leave us under espionage. Probably that of the 
sailor who had lugged up the wine and ice. 

“Since Captain Carstairs is so kind,” I said, “‘let’s have 
another glass. This bottle’s nearly empty. What if we 
open another?”’ 

“Well, it’s awfully good.”’ Allaire was following my 
lead without knowing precisely what I was heading for. 
“More ice please, Pom.” 

“T’d like to give that sailor who brought it a drink,” 
Isaid. ‘Wonder if he went back aboard with Carstairs.” 

Another creak, retreating this time. 

“T’ll go out and look,’’ I went on. 
cipline, but only decent.” 

All of this would have been audible a dozen yards from 
the house, the long French windows offering no obstruc- 
tion. I drained my glass, then sauntered out to the front 
door. 

“Hullo,” I called, “you man off the Gadfly.” 

“Bre, sir,” said a voice from the foot of the steps. 

“T want to give you a glass of iced wine. You deserve it, 
I think.” 

“Yer wurry koind, sir.’”’ He came up the steps. 

“T suppose you get no lack aboard, but not champagne.” 

“No fear, sir. Skipper’s a bit ’ard, once we get away to 
sea. Serves us out our tot ’imself, sir, and that’s all.” 

“‘What’s your name?” 

“’Rnery, sir; ’Enery Bligh.” 

“Well, Henry, I don’t know what some of us would do 
without you lads. If I’m committing a breach of discipline, 
you don’t have to report it, do you?” 

“No bloomin’ fear, sir. It ain’t all beer and skittles, 
this ’ere rum tryde.”’ 

“So Limagine. Wait amoment.” I stepped inside, took 
Carstairs’ glass, put in a chip of ice, then opening a fresh 
bottle filled all our tumblers, handing Henry his. “The 
Bible says, ‘Thou shalt not muzzle the ox when he treadeth 
out the corn.’”’ 

“‘Thank-ee kindly, sir. Them’s my sentiments. Your 
good ’ealth, sir and lady.” 

He took it at a gulp. 

“Captain’s treat, Henry,” I said, and filled his glass 
again. ‘‘ Was it as hot as this when you were here the first 
time?” 

“*Otter, sir. ’Urricane weather, and the hair dead like. 
Last July, sir.” 

“How long have you sailed with Captain Carstairs?”’ 
I asked. 

“‘Goin’ on eighteen months, sir. Ever since skipper 
started tryde wiv ’is own wessel. She’s little, but she ain’t 

’arf bad. Larst winter it was crool ’ard. Got a nor’easter 
and ’ad to run eout to sea a ’underd miles. We was near a 
week ’ove to, sir.” 

I had gilled my fish. Here was just what I had cast my 
net for. Henry had been with Carstairs since Carstairs 
started with the Gadfly. And their first call here had been 
this last summer—midsummer—“‘’urricane weather.’’ So 
that Carstairs had lied, just as we had thought, in saying 
that his claim to the furniture antedated that of Sanders to 
the whole place. 

Henry, thus kindly entreated, gave us some interesting 
side lights on the rum traffic. I handed him the bottle and 


“May not be dis- 


. told him to finish it, which he did with polite deliberation, 


standing against the jamb of the door. At any other time 
his description might have been absorbing to me, but I 
now listened abstractedly. So also did Allaire, who had, of 
course, discovered what I had been driving at. 

The focal point of the business now was what we were 
going to do about it. Carstairs had discovered the great 
value of this stuff for which we had that day traded our 
entire stock, and he was there to get it. I did not think 
that it would matter much to Carstairs whether we de- 
nounced him as a fraud. Here was perhaps a hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of antique furniture, museum 
pieces, for the disposition of which Carstairs had no doubt 
already made provision. And he did not impress me as the 
sort to be squeamish about helping himself to it if things 
came to a clinch. 

Henry’s blabbing had disclosed the fact that, as Car- 
stairs himself had carelessly stated, the little schooner was 
short-handed this voyage, less for the running of her than 
for the defending of her cargo, should such need arrive. 
We learned that there were Carstairs, his mate, now flirting 
with delirium tremens from a shore debauch, the cook, 
Henry and another sailor. That made three huskies and 
Carstairs who might be opposed to Cyril and myself; and 


Cyril out aboard the boat, with instructions tc 
there, and no knowledge of the situation. - 
And here was Allaire. I had not missed the p; 
look in Carstairs’ pale eyes as they had overhay 
There was no telling to what extremities such a 
Carstairs might go. If it came to a clash, what; 
expected for Allaire with Cyril and myself dispos 
Turning all this in mind, I decided that if it ¢ 
clash there was nothing to be done about it. W. 
have to take the loss—be pirated. It is one thing t 
your property at the risk of your life, and another t 
it at the risk of that more or less valuable posses 
the sanctity of person of a young, defenseless wo) 
If then, at the end of a verbal dispute that pro, 
be futile on my part, Carstairs decided to help 
backed as he must be in such procedure by his th 
bodied men, I did not see how I, unarmed and 
gladiator at the best, could stop him. I underst 
why Henry had been posted there as sentinel. [| 
prevent Cyril and myself from joining forces. ( 
would have been content that Allaire and I should 
aboard our boat, but it was no part of his plan that 
summon Cyril. Carstairs may have suspected 
knew the value of the stuff that was ours, and that 
be so rash as to call in Cyril to help defend our p 
So there we were. ' 

Henry broke off in the middle of some remar| 
effect that a twelve-mile limit would help rather t 
der trade, making it harder for the revenue people 
rum runners. 

“re comes skipper, sir.” 

He slithered in, set the empty bottle on the t; 
slithered out again. r 

“What next, Pom?’ Allaire asked quietly eno! 

“We're out of luck, I’m afraid. Barring the m 
the jimjams, Carstairs has two sailors and the ec 
means to grab this stuff, and probably tonight, 
thinks we expect a work gang here tomorrow. } 
such a crowd would matter much to him.” 

Allaire looked at me fixedly. 

“What are you going to do about it?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because I don’t see how I can stop him. Tp 
course, for all the good that will do.” , 

“Look here, Pom, is it on my account you are 
let him get away with this?” i. 

“That’s not my excuse, Allaire.” 4 

“Well, I think better of you for that. Think 
Pom. Isn’t there anything we can do? If he c 
this stuff, there’s not only a hundred, maybe two 
thousand dollars’ loss, but it leaves us flat. } 
stock, nothing but the boat. What’s the good 0 

“‘Tt’s maddening, I know. But what can wed 
seen the sort he is. That aristocratic-devil ki 
restraint at all. He’s been drinking already an: 
had some more aboard, but he won’t be 
the ordinary blurred sense. His type merely | 
nally insane.” cf 

“He seems to have got your goat already, P 

“Call it that, if you like; call it anything 

There came through the stillness the rattl 
clattering of the loose planks on the jetty. A 
down at her left hand, then turned my signet rm 
amine the motto on the scroll beneath the shield. 

“Honor Comes First,” she translated. “D 
think that might be changed to Safety First?” 

“That’s about the limit as a vicious stab,” 
perhaps it may not be my own honor that I thin 
first.’”’ 

“I’m not afraid of him.’’ Allaire’s tawny 
on my face. ‘At least, I’m more afraid of see 
slip through my fingers.” ae q 

“Then say that I’m afraid of him and that1 
issue by which he might help himself not only 
but also to the woman he believes to be my D. 
what you think of me. Well, you can go on tl 

“Here he comes,” said Allaire. “Since yo 
fight it out, then do your best to falk it ou 

We heard the murmur of voices comi 
house. This fact congealed the molten pr 
produced by the blast flame of Allaire’s s 
A great deal has been said and written about 
courage, physical and moral. By this time 
my own, such as I could claim to possess. 
danger had made me uncomfortable at time 
but never afraid. If I avoided danger it w 
son rather than fear; and reason told me 
unarmed man to resist this desperado and h 
result in something infinitely worse than th 
goods. If Allaire could not see it in this light, 
the worse. ; 

“Wait here,” Carstairs snapped in his cul 
came in with that lithe, catty step that besp 
muscular activity. 

“Sorry to break up the party,” he said, “but 
wearing on and I’ve got to be getting on my ¥ 

(Continued on Page 46) — 
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It is 
not necessary 
to patboil 
Swifts Premium 
Ham 


Look for this blue identification tag 
when you buy a whole ham or 
when you buy a slice 


Premium Ham is good to 
the last morsel. Use all the 
left-over bits in soufflés and 
omelets to give them a new, 
rich flavor 


For your Christmas dinner this year, plan to serve a 
whole Premium Ham, baked. No anxiety, then, about 
the tenderness and flavor of your meat; no fear of 
not having enough. Besides, you will find a satisfying 
economy in the purchase of a whole Premium Ham. 


Swift & Company 


Premium Hams and Bacon 
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\ | Y WIFE is an auction hound. 
During the open season on auc- 
tions it isn’t safe to let her drive 

the car, because in her excitement to read 

an auction poster stuck on a tree, she is very likely to re- 
move the tree. She can scent an auction several miles away, 
too; and then nothing can hold her. She is at once in the 
front ranks of the bidders, or circling around the yard amid 
the display of pine bureaus, one-legged Windsor chairs, dis- 
carded kerosene lamps, wash boilers,God-Bless-Our-Homes, 
rusty planes, feather beds, patchwork quilts, golden-oak din- 
ing tables, the reports of the Department of Agriculture for 
the years 1881, ’82,’83 and ’84, Franklin’s Fourth Reader, a 
broken Staffordshire sugar bowl, ditto teapot, a set of white 
dishes nobody could break, a morris chair, “and other 
articles too numerous to mention.”’ The poor creature be- 
came an auction hound several years ago, before the craze 
for American antiques had reached its present proportions. 

She bid in a mahogany library table for twenty-two dollars, 

nine painted Hitcheockville chairs in good condition for 

one dollar and ninety-five cents apiece, and a Persian blue 
bottle-flask for twenty-five cents. But even after this she 

did not immediately become badly infected. It was not 

until a collector called at the house and told her the flask 

was worth twenty-five dollars. Since that, no auction 
within a radius of sixty miles has escaped her. 

Nor me. I have to go along. If you compel the confes- 
sion, I want to go along. I, too, am an auction hound. 


Figuring Profit and Loss 


F COURSE, the reason I like to go to auctions is to watch 

the drama, to study the psychology of the crowd, to ob- 
serve the whole contents of a house spilled out into plain 
sight, every last secret of the garret displayed on the lawn. 
That’s why I go. Whichis, of course, alie. Igo because once, 
in the year 1902, I bought a water-color sketch by Sam Prout 
at a book auction for two dollars and a quarter, and be- 
cause I bought once an entire keg of handwrought nails for 
twenty cents, and again a banister-back armchair—made 
about 1735—for four dollars and eighty-five cents. I go 
because I hope always to get something for next to noth- 
ing. That’s why most people go to auctions. And they do 
get something for next to nothing just often enough to 
keep them going—the way they win at Monte Carlo. I 
started the other day to reckon what my banister-back 
chair has really cost me, figuring its value at one hundred 
dollars. I saved on it ninety-five dollars and fifteen cents, 
obviously. But as it has caused me to go to cne hundred 
and sixty-one auctions since, at which I have spent from 
two to eight hours each, not to mention the gasoline and 
the unfortunate purchase of various articles I didn’t want 
but bid on to keep somebody I didn’t like from getting, the 
chair, I calculate, has cost me in the neighborhood of three 
thousand dollars, at the very least. And the blamed thing 
isn’t strong enough to sit in either! 

Auctions, alas, aren’t what they used to be. There was a 
time, and not so long ago, when my wife and I could get in 
the old car and climb up to an auction in the hill country, 
pretty sure of being the only antique hunters there, espe- 
cially if it was before June or after October, and the sum- 
mer people were still in the city or afraid of the muddy 
roads. Those were our haleyon days! How well I remem- 
ber one auction, almost a decade ago, which came in early 
May, and was held in a house one hundred and fifty years 
old and seventeen miles from the nearest railroad. We 
mired the car twice getting there, but friendly hill billies 
pulled us out, and eventually we reached the top of the 
world and joined the crowd under the maples in front of 
the weather-searred old dwelling, while the voice of the 
auctioneer boomed across the upland pastures, and the 
accumulated junk of generations was brought from cham- 
ber and attic and woodshed. We curbed our excitement, 
bidding casually, and got everything we wanted, because 
nobody else had the slightest use for the things which 
made our mouths water. We got a fine pair of wrought- 
iron gooseneck andirons for fifty cents. We got a Windsor 
chair, slightly broken, for a quarter. We got a maple rope 
bed, with fine acorn turnings, for two dollars. We got 
great Staffordshire blue pitchers, slightly cracked, for the 
lift of a finger. It was too easy. 

I felt ashamed, and went around back of the house to 
investigate the woodshed and the junk heap. On the junk 
heap I picked up two half-pint flasks of early American 
glass, thrown out as not worth putting up for a bid. The 
owner was pleased and much surprised to get a nickel 
apiece for them. One of them now sells for forty times a 
nickel, and the other for a hundred and forty times. Pok- 
ing in the woodshed loft, I uncovered one side and the shelf 
of a nicely fluted and molded Colonial mantel, but I couldn’t 
find the second side, and as both the fluting and the mold- 
ing had been done with planes no longer to be procured, it 
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would have been a difficult thing to reproduce. So I hunted 
up the owner again to ask if he knew where the missing 
section was. 

“Ts that worth anything?’’ he demanded. 

My conscience was troubling me a bit, as I thought of 
those andirons for fifty cents, and the flasks, and goodness 
knows what all my wife had been buying since I left the 
front of the house. : 

“‘Tt’s worth thirty dollars,” said I. The mantel, com- 
plete, would even then have been worth fifty to seventy-five 
dollars. 

‘“‘Good Lord!” said he, and sprang into the loft. 

He searched for an hour, and finally had to confess that 
he guessed he must have chopped up that other side for 
kindling. 

“We ripped the old thing out of the settin’ room when 
we put in a stove,’’ he explained. 

But I had spoiled the day for him. 

The auctioneer on that occasion was an old man, famous 
in his day and neighborhood. He had a vast, booming 
voice, and a native wit which could be joyously Rabe- 
laisian—and often was. One of his auctions back in the 
hills not only took you into the secrets of an ancient house 
but into the eighteenth century humors of our ancestors. 
However, it sounded funnier from him than it would 
printed here. Once, for lack of anybody else, he was ap- 
pointed postmaster of the hamlet where he lived, much to 
his disgust. A while later, having occasion to advertise a 
horse for sale, he offered to throw in gratis, ‘“‘one second- 
hand harness and a perfectly good United States Post 
Office.”’” The old man lived to see his auctions attended by 
dealers, and by elegant ladies in limousines, but it never 
cramped his style in the least, which had been well devel- 
oped before the days of plumbing. He never could quite 
understand, to be sure, why a broken Windsor chair should 
suddenly be worth thirty-five dollars to a female who 
could easily afford a plush-and-gilt one, and who got out of 
a seven-thousand-dollar automobile to bid on it. But he 
didn’t let her get it any cheaper on that account! Often I 
helped him. Many a time I have bid something up to 
figures that would have bankrupted me, to stop at a warn- 
ing flicker of the old man’s eyelid. He always knew when 
a prospect was approaching her limit. 

Once, though, he slipped, and left me with an Empire 
bureau on my hands, for which I had no use whatever, and 
which cost me seventy-five dollars. Or perhaps he didn’t 
slip. It may have been his quaint idea of a joke. Nearly 
everybody, I noticed, considered it a joke—except my wife. 

Well, he is dead now. They had an auction of his estate. 
I went, of course. I bought his sugar bowl and his pickle 
crock, but that was all. His furniture was goldea oak! 


The House of Forty-Four Quilts 


OW well I remember the first day the summer folks in- 

vaded our auction Arcady! Iwas out back, looking as 
usual for discarded treasures in the trash pile, and returned 
to the front of the house, to find the crowd of hill billies 
laughing immoderately, and nudging each other. Looking 
to discover the cause, I beheld my wife, her face aflame 
with wrathful determination, bidding against a nonchalant 
young man in clothes that had been manufactured for him 
not a block from Long Acre Square. They were bidding on 
a much worn foot scraper. They were running it up a nickel 
at a time, and had boosted it already to three dollars and 
forty cents, with all the concentrated determination of two 
great collectors fighting for a First Folio or a Rembrandt. 
As everybody in the crowd felt sure it wasn’t worth mcre 
than a dime at the outside, their mirth was unconfined. 

My wife finally secured it for six dollars and thirty-five 
cents, snatched it from the auctioneer’s hands, and strode 
back through the crowd to me. 

“Well, you got it,’ said I as a lank hill billy beside me 
slowly winked. 

“T’d have got it if it had taken every cent we have in the 
bank!” said she. 

“Do we need it that badly?” 

“No, but I wouldn’t let that fresh thing in the Rialto 
clothes have it! What business has he got here anyway!”’ 

I mildly suggested that, impartially considered, he had 
as much right there as we had. But my wife couldn’t see it 
that way. 

He had, it appeared, come while I was behind the house. 
He had come in a sport motor with two females. I now 
saw them in languid poses, under the maples. One I recog- 
nized as a famous actress, who had recently bought a sum- 
mer place not more than twenty-five miles away. She was 
evidently going in for antiques. She knew what she 
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wanted, too—and it was generally 
we wanted. She began haunting al 
auctions, she and her male escort, 
always had plenty of money too, — 

It is impossible for me to agree with the critics that 
a good actress. 

Our auctions, of course, used to be on the square, 
since the dealers discovered that the rich buye 
antiques will pay more for a thing at auction than 
will in a shop, you need sometimes to know your 
about. A few years ago I was surprised to see auctior 
posted up everywhere, especially in the tourist h 
announcing the sale of the contents of a “‘fine old Co 
dwelling’? which was pictured in half tone at the he 
the bill. As I happened to know the house well, h 
but a week or two before photographed it for i 
and as nobody had lived in it for several years and i 
no contents whatever except dust and spiders, my 
osity was aroused. The house, I found, had been r 
for a day or two by a dealer in a city forty miles away, 
night before the auction, vans arrived heaped wit 
contents of his shop. The next day scores of motors 
parked up and down the road, and a local dealer—a{ 
of mine—and I watched article after article sold for; 
times double the price this clever fellow had been a 
in vain in his city shop. ak 

ae 


The Luck of the Game ; 


SIMILAR stunt was pulled off a couple of years ag 
once beautiful but now almost abandoned villa, 
the line in the next state—which happens to be Conne 
Here again the limousines packed the dusty country 
and out from a house which had been empty for a: 
came antiques enough to furnish the Penneylvaiiaa 
It amused one skeptical onlooker to discon 
house had used forty-four patchwork quilts in fo 
rooms, but I assured him that the climate here w 
severe in winter, and then watched the technic 0 
and the auctioneer. The technic of the auction 
sisted in keeping the sale speeded up by oe 
knocking an object down to the very first bid 
bidding became slow or reluctant. In this way] 
those who hung back, waiting for somebody els 
their chance. But he also enabled my wife, who sal 
decrepit painted chair in front of him, to spring iny 
low bid now and then, when she felt things wer 
ing, and thus to secure a quilt for three dolla 
forty-three others were bringing twenty to thirt 
and a luster pitcher for fifty cents and a decorate 
some equally absurd figure. After that the 
decided she had got enough, and heard out of 
ear, so we went away from there and left the 
ladies in their limousines to bid in the e 
contents of this other fine old Colonial mansi 
later I passed through the village again, and # 
had already set to work to repair their home 
windows. I believe the dealer has purcha 
speed truck. 

But don’t for a minute think that it is only 
who collect antiques who pay double what 
worth at auctions, or that it is only the lad 
long years as an auction hound I have seen s 
things—and done some. Curiously eno 
screens and brooms almost invariably cause W 
their heads, and carpenter’s tools reduce men ! 
I have never yet been to a domestic auction 
window screens were put up that they didn’t s 
than their going price at a store, and the sa 
brooms. I don’t attempt to explain it. Or 
tioneer hold up a box of carpenter’s tools, and 
or hill billy will edge nearer, poke it over, 
decrepit hammer, run a solid thumb along a Cl 
start the bidding, which mounts and mounts, 
and dimes, till somebody pays the price of a 
outfit. I’ve done it myself. I have at least six pla 
won’t cut, a chisel my wife uses to pull tat 
warped bucksaw, and a small chest entirely a 
assorted and utterly useless hardware. I pale 
dollars and fifty cents for the lot and, incidentally, 
thirteen miles to get it, and spent four hours at the 
I did think a while ago that I could use a smal 
which graced the collection, but it snapped 1 
soon as I tried. 

On the other hand, every piece of trim in OP 
my house was cut with an old wooden moldi 
secured for seventy cents, along with a box of k 
broken screw driver and one half of an ancie 
wrench. 

Not long ago my wife and I spent a winter it 
and naturally we gravitated to the auction! 

(Continued on Page 42) 


JEVILLE gasped when it heard of 
lter Tripp’s marriage. ‘‘ Well, can you 
t that?” it exclaimed. ‘‘Who’d of ever 
of Walter gettin’ himself a wife of 
” 


wer, quite obviously, was that nobody 
ver of thought it. Walter could not 
have been described as impressive 
material; he was little and homely and 
f{ his head was as barren of hair as his 
, free from malice. That was the trou- 
Walter—he was as funny offstage as 
1; none of the professional comedian’s 
lia about Walter. No, sir, indeed! His 
ngratiating, gold-toothed smile was not 
oxxelusively for business hours. He gave 
y to his friends and to those who were 
sularly his friends, and everybody loved 
iad good words to say for him, but they 
ally couldn’t understand his marry- 
voman. i 
s the party he married?’’ was the next 
query. ‘‘Ellamae Harris? Never heard 
's she in the profesh?”’ 
lamae was in the profesh. Small-time 
ymédienne. 
smokes! Walter tied to a small-timer, 
ing comédienne at that. Whatchew 
e world is comin’ to?”’ 
Vaudeville commented thusly: 
bad about Walter Tripp. Ain’t you 
He went an’ married a small-timer 
llamae Harris. Copped her right out 
eks. Can’t find out nothin’ about her 
at she’s a looker. Ain’t it queer how 
best of ’em will fall for a pretty face 
w curves placed right? Wonder 
appen to the team?”’ 
ifter all, was the chief concern of 
e 
. imagine Tripp an’ Nelson hav- 
tale on their necks. Palace head- 
2 them which have been together 
eh ten years and there ain’t no- 
she profesh in their line as good 
hive Walter goes and grabs him a 
ve! [’ll.bet Tim Nelson is won- 
ere he is goin’ to get off at.” 
Vaudeville settled back to watch. 
ceuliar personal resentment against 
jae it did not know, the outlander 
“married one of its nearest and 
ars. It seemed sacrilege to insert 
onality in the famous team of 
{ Nelson—Nonsense and Nothing 
4 Nelson used to chuckle over the 
“Walter’s the Nonsense and I’m 
ing Else.’”’ Which was true so far 
r Tripp was concerned, but a 
stice to himself. 
stson was perhaps the finest feeder 
ille and a perfect foil for Walter 
anny personality. Their act was 
ross fire of scintillant humor, the 
‘e-shouldered, dilapidated-looking 
king the laughs which Tim Nelson adroitly fed 
Tim was a big, deep-chested, handsome young 
Walter an insignificant-looking, wistful, beaming 


smokes!” said Walter one day in discussing the 
his partner. ‘I don’t make ’em laugh. When 
at me they can’t help it.’ 

Ain’t that just what I been saying? You’re 75 
of the team and-it ain’t fair for us to split fifty- 


| go talking like an ass, Tim. There’s more good 
3in the world than there are drops in the ocean. 
‘Sarare bird, and you’re the rarest; so soft pedal 
of chatter.”’ 

alter told Tim of his engagement he followed 
uncement with an introduction to Ellamae. 
eir room later in the evening, he appealed for 
’s approval. 

She a wow? On the level now, Tim, ain’t she?” 
she is!” 

ped he was successful in concealing the appre- 
* not help but feel. ‘‘She’s got all the class 
a Think of a Sheba like her falling for a poor 


off that, Walter! Who ever said you was a 
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“But it Wasn’t You That Done it, Walter—it Was Me. 
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Didn’t Have No Idea Where You Was At. 


“Well, I ain’t no sheik, am 1? I gota face like last Mon- 
day’s wash and a figure like an exclamation point on a 
drunk. I’m just cashin’ in on the physical defects old 
Mother Nature handed me. And the idea that a girl like 
Ellamae should fall in love with me Gee! I get right 
soppy about it.”’ 

““She’s there all right.’’ Tim was afraid his approval was 
not so hearty as Walter would have liked. ‘‘What’s she 
goin’ to do after the ceremony?” 

“Her? Oh, she’s quitting the stage altogether.” 

“Honest?” 

“Sure! She says so.” 

“T see.’ But Tim was doubtful; Ellamae didn’t look 
like a woman who planned to quit the profession. She was 
entirely too upstage, and Tim fancied he had detected a 
glint of hostility in the glance she bestowed upon him. He 
waited patiently for the inevitable blow; it came quite 
naturally and casually. 

“Ever heard Ellamae sing?” 

“Nope.” 

“‘She’s ariot. Grand-opera voice and all the personality 
in the world.” 

“‘T’ll bet she has.” 

“You know it! Don’t it strike you, Tim, as a kind of a 
shame that we should be carrying such class around with 
us an’ never using it?” 

Tim hesitated. 
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I Kind of Delilahed You All Up. 
It’s That Career of Mine’’ 
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“Shoot it, Walter. What’s eating on you?” 

“Well, I was just thinking Of course 
Ellamae don’t suspect I’m talking to you about 
it. You see, our act ain’t got the class it ought 
to have. It needs dressing up and she’s the 
baby can doit. I was just thinking if we give her 
a song—something real snappy or else a ballad 
number—anything you want Of course, 
if you ain’t strong for it —— 

Tim gave his consent with well-simulated 
enthusiasm. But he didn’t like the twist at the 
corners of Ellamae’s mouth when they 
met in Walter’s dressing room after 
the last show that night to discuss the 
matter. Tim didn’t like Ellamae and 
he feared that he was doing her an in- 
justice. Outwardly, she was all that 
Walter said she was—lavishly beauti- 
ful, tall, slender figured, sleepy eyed. 
It was rather difficult to imagine her 
genuinely in love with Walter. 

Vaudeville’s next interested com- 
ment came a month later: 

“Told you so, didn’t I? This here 
Ellamae woman has horned in on the 
act. Doin’ a song an’ showin’ what 
she’s got. An’ that ain’t all! Walter 
is burlesquing her song right after. 
Friend of mine saw ’em in Pittsburgh 
last week an’ says his take-off’s a 
scream. I’m layin’ you a century 
against last year’s contract she won’t 
stand for that burlesque stuff more’n 
two weeks.” 

She didn’t. It had been Tim’s idea 
in the first place; a sentimental song 
number by Ellamae to be followed 
immediately by Walter’s burlesque. 

“Tt’s your long suit, Walter. You 
can make ’em suffer and like it. An’ 
we can build this one up. You haven’t 
got any objections, have you, Ella- 
mae?”’ 

Ellamae said that she hadn’t, but 
at the end of the second week Walter 
announced that the burlesque of Ella- 
mae’s song was out. 

“°Tain’t fair to the kid, Tim. She’s 
really got the stuff, she has—and what 
right have I got comin’ along behind 
an’ crabbin’ what she’s done?” 

“Tt’s awful funny, Walter.”’ 

“Sure! But it ain’t funny to her, 
site 

Then, a few weeks later: 

“Heard the news about Tripp an’ 
Nelson?” asked Vaudeville of itself. 
“Burlesque is out, just like I said it 
was gonna be, an’ now Ellamae’s doin’ 
two songs. Funny thing, too—feller 
which played the bill with ’em in 
Rochester says she’s got the stuff. Puts 
her numbers over fine. Queer about 
these small-timers, how some of them 
have really got ability.” 

Ellamae was covertly triumphant. She had a way of 
smiling at Tim Nelson which irritated him. It was almost 
as though there was an open understanding between them, 
as though they were partners in a conspiracy against 
Walter. It made Tim feel uncomfortable and guilty. Once 
he essayed a pallid protest. 

“Sure they come in to laugh at us,’’ agreed Walter, 
“but that ain’t sayin’ they’ve got any objection to our 
makin’ a good act better, is it? And Ellamae’s an awful 
good scout. She hasn’t asked for a thing. She hasn’t tried 
to horn in. I’ve done all that’s been done. You see, Tim, 
when a beautiful girl like her marries a guy like me ——”’ 

“Whatcha mean—a guy like you? Ain’t you the fun- 
niest comedian in vaudeville today? Ain’t you a big head- 
liner? Ain’t we drawin’ down fifteen hundred a week?” 

“Yeh, sure. But Ellamae don’t care a thing about that. 
All she’s interested in is helping us out. Tim, it’s wonder- 
ful to have a girl crazy about you—an’ to be married to her 
to boot. Besides, you couldn’t say she ain’t got the stuff.”’ 

“No-o.” Tim was honest. That was the one thing he 
couldn’t say. Ellamae was big-time. He realized that 
with her it was a question of opportunity plus the proper 
material and direction. But he strongly suspected she had 
realized that a marriage to Walter Tripp meant oppor- 
tunity. Walter was at the top of the profession. Too, he 
knew the game and under his tutelage she was improving 
with every show. 
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But the next development fairly shocked Vaudeville. 

“Have you heard what’s happened now? It ain’t Tripp 
an’ Nelson no more! It’s Tripp, Nelson and Harris. Think 
of that woman jimmying in on the billing! ’Swonder to me 
the booking offices stood for it, although they do say she’s 
there. You watch what I say! It won’t be long before Tim 
Nelson is gonna be out. If I was him I wouldn’t be such a 
boob as to be walked on before I was kicked out, either.” 

But evidently Tim was willing to be trod upon. His 
handsome face remained impassive in the silent conflict 
being waged between himself and Ellamae. He was con- 
scious of it and so was she, and each knew that the other 
knew. Also, each realized that Walter did not know; poor, 
insignificant, brilliant little Walter with his cup of happi- 
ness brimming over. Only once did Mrs. Tripp and Tim 
Nelson clash. That was backstage one night when Walter 
had gone to his dressing room to repair some damaged 
make-up. 

“Listen, Ellamae! Lay off Walter, willya?” 

““Whadaya mean—lay off?” 

“You know good and well what I mean. Keep on the 
way you're goin’ an’ you’ll bust up what was the niftiest 
two-act in vaudeville.” 

“Say’’—shapely hands were placed on slender hips— 
“who gave you license to horn in on my fam’ly business? 

“Where have you got a kick comin’? Ain’t you getting a 
half split on the team’s earnings?”’ 

“°’Tain’t my fault. I’ve argued with Walter he should 
take sixty-forty anyway.” 

“Yes, you have! Anyway, this is my picnic an’ you just 
stay away from my sandwiches, see?”’ 

“T see. . Looka here, Ellamae, why did you marry 
Walter?” 

Her eyes narrowed; a light which may have been of 
humor glinted in her fine eyes. 

“For love, of course. What you reckon?” 

“Love?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“You love Walter?”’ 

“Ask him.” 

“He thinks you do.” 

“That makes him happy, doesn’t it?”’ 

“Ye-es, I guess it does. And of course you wasn’t in- 
fluenced by the fact that you was hamming it among the 
sticks. It didn’t have no weight with you that he was 
Broadway stuff.”’ 

“We-ell, to be right honest, Tim, it didn’t make me hate 
him any. You see, I got my career to think of.” 

“And you was thinking of it pretty hard when he hap- 
pened along, eh?” 

“What if Iwas? That ain’t any sign I’m not on the level 
with him. A career’s an awful serious thing to a woman 
like me. Good gosh, Tim, have you ever done three shows 
a day on split-week bills? Have you ever flitted from 
Rubeville to Hick- 
town week after 
week, dreaming of 
Broadway back yon- 
der glitterin’ an’ 
gleamin’, only a few 
hours’ ride but a 
million miles away 
s’far as you’re con- 
cerned? Yeh, may- 
be I was thinkin’ 
about my career a 
little too much when 
Walter hunched 
that I looked good 
to him.” 

“Tkind of thought 
so, Ellamae. You 
grabbed him off be- 
cause he stood for 
the chance you 
couldn’t get for 
yourself.”’ 

“P’r’aps. - Us la- 
dies must live and 
no girl ain’t got a 
chance if she keeps 
on being a three- 
minute egg in this 
hard-boiled world.’ 

Tim hesitated. He 
saw Ellamae’s view- 
point with startling 
clarity. 

“Just the same,’ 
he argued, “ Walter 
and I have been 
buddies for years, 
and ——” 

“You ain’t insin- 
uating that I’m 
crabbing the act, are 
you? Ain’t I got 
class?” 
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“Sure, you got class all right. The Palace won’t be no 
worse off for havin’ you on the bill. But you don’t belong 
with Tripp and Nelson.” 

She shrugged. : 

“T ain’t tryin’ to blooey your meal ticket, Timmy boy. 
I’m looking out for little old Number One. Life is awful 
crool to a girl which thinks too much about other folks. 
And Walter ain’t half bad, anyway, so don’t you go fret- 
ting your bean about he and I.” 

After that there was a queer friendliness between them 
which was based upon a mutuality of understanding and 
an unwilling admiration. Frankly, they resented each 
other; but, equally frankly, they couldn’t hate. In the 
presence of Walter Tripp they smiled at each other with a 
honeyed sweetness. Walter loved them both so dearly and 
was so piteously anxious that they should become good 
friends. Yet even Walter was not so dense as to be entirely 
unmindful of the undercurrent. 

“‘She’s ridin’ Tim Nelson to death,’”’ was the comment 
of Vaudeville. ‘‘Honest t’goodness, I thought he had 
more pride than to put up with anything like that. You 
just wait, though; something’s bound to bust loose.” 

And something did bust loose when they were playing 
Philadelphia. Walter and Ellamae were in their room and 
Tim had the one adjoining. He stepped into the quiet 
corridor and heard voices from his friend’s room—Ella- 
mae’s voice, earnest and eager; Walter’s professional 
high-pitched falsetto. 

“Now when you feed me that laugh, honey, you cross 
an’ I look at you all the way over, see? Cross behind me— 
that’s the audience out yonder. Then when you git over 
you stand still an’ I spill the laugh, see?’’ 

Then the words again—the words of one of the biggest 
laugh situations in the two-act of Tripp and Nelson, Non- 
sense and Nothing Else; Walter Tripp going through his 
part mechanically, diligently; Ellamae feeding him with 
Tim Nelson’s lines. 

Tim Nelson tiptoed back into his room and gently 
closed the door. He crossed to the window and stared 
down at the welter of traffic in the narrow thoroughfare. 
He lighted a cigarette and puffed fiercely. He tried 
futilely to doubt truth. 

The thing that hurt him was Walter’s ingratitude. No, 
that wasn’t the word; the word which fitted the case was 
far uglier—“‘treason.” Treason against friendship. Then 
Tim shook his head loyally; treachery did not dwell in 
Walter Tripp’s breast. It wasn’t possible. Walter was 
drugged with love. He was. merely irresponsible and 
thoughtless. Tim recognized the inevitable and he suffered 
for Walter Tripp. He knew the agony which would be 
Walter’s when eventually the little man should come to 
him and suggest a termination of the partnership of a 
decade. Walter would think it was his idea—from the be- 
ginning he had never suspected the influence of his wife. 


“You Know Good and Well What I Mean. Keep On the Way You're Goin’ an’ You’ll Bust Up What Was 
the Niftiest TwosAct in Vaudeville”’ 


December 3 


Later, in the morning Ellamae went shoppit, 
Nelson entered his partner’s rooms. He shivered 
of the dainty feminine garments scattered about ¢ 
high on the battered wardrobe trunk. And T 
very difficult, indeed, to meet his partner’s ey 

“You see, Walter, it’s this way,’’ he found 
plaining: “It’s a case where two’s a-plenty ; 
company. Now, of course, I know you would; 
me to get out on account of how long we been 
all that, but I got a hunch Ellamae could fee 
about as well as me; and anyway, it ain’t fe 
keep splitting the sal’ry two ways on account ¢ 
in the act and making a big hit and all that; 
way faa e en lhe _ 

Walter’s comedy eyes were opened wide anr 
golden teeth showed. But try as he might, h 
conceal his infinite relief. 

“You ain’t fixing to quit the act, are you, 

“Uh-huh.” 

“But, Tim id z 

“There ain’t any use arguing against it, Wal 
just no sense ——’”’ 

“T know what you got on your mind. You 
mae don’t like you, ain’t that it?” i 

“We-ell, not exactly.” : 

“Tt is too. Now you just listen here, Tim, 
about that girl, but you and I have been pa 
years and I just ain’t gonna hear of you qui 
unless you just naturally insist.” 

“T guess I got to insist then. You tell Ellamae y 
comes in. I bet she’ll think it’s a good idea.’ 

Walter shook the hand of his friend. He tri 
himself believe that Tim Nelson had quit hin 
vaguely uncomfortable and guilty. 

“Say, whatchew think of this here latest?’ 
umphant Vaudeville. “An’ don’t say I didn’t 
There’s Tim Nelson, as swell a feller as ever 
shows a day, kicked right out fooey by this 
Walter Tripp married. Oh, I reckon wim 


the same this don’t seem right. I’m wonderir 
But this time Vaudeville vouchsafed no prophi 
seemed that trail’s end had been reached. 
But Vaudeville retained its keen interest, an 
months which followed several things occurred t 
tongue of gossip. In the first place, Tim N 
enced not the slightest difficulty in connecti 
was at a somewhat smaller wage than he h 
Walter Tripp’s partner. His big, handsom 
warm, sunny smile; his friendliness—they com 
make him a gem of rare theatrical worth. 
With the team of Tripp and Harris things 
smoothness. There was in fact something 
meteoric success of the new partnership. 
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none who de 
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worthy 
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In every price division, the emblem Body by Fisher conveys precisely the same 
meaning. It always signifies the very highest in value, soundness and style, as 
conceived by body-builders whose facilities, skill and experience have no parallel. 
Its presence on a motor car body is positive assurance of lasting satisfaction. 


FISHER BODY CORPORATION, DETROIT 
CLEVELAND WALKERVILLE, ONT. ST. LOUIS 


AIN’T one of them my-how-awfuls that figures the 
] younger generations is going to the woof-woofs by hips 

and hops just because they is got more pep than their 
pops; but I gotta admit that a lotta the stuff they puts 
over these days is got me guessing, and mostly guessing 
wronger than a straw vote. 

It ain’t the angleworm snuggles they does on dance- 
floor dimes I’m talking about, or any of the other high, 
loose and liberal society skits run off by the ’teeners. Not 
me. The wine of youth ain’t soured into whines with Dink 
O’Day. I planted a oat or three myselfs that wasn’t so 
darn tame; and if I remembers right, they hadda be 
lassoed, hog-tied and gagged before 
they could be thrashed and ground up 
into the mush of middle age. But this 
yarn ain’t about me; it’s on me, if you 
thinks you knows what I thinks I 
means. 

What I’m referring to chiefly is the 
kinda education they slips the young- 
sters nowadays and what 
the lads does with it when 
they gets it, if ever. In 
my times a bimbo’dspend 
four years and mosta the 
old man’s mazuma rahing 
his way through a college, 
and when he did squeeze 
out by the skin of his 
sheep, nothing was a flat- 
tering estimate of what 
he knew about sticking 
up the world and making 
it fork over three squares, 
rags and a roost. 

Italy was on the other 
side of the Alps, as per 
usual, but it didn’t take a university aluminum long to find 
out that Latin yells and Greek passwords and the such 
was about as much help in mountain climbing as a knowl- 
edge of fly fishing would be in tight-rope walking. Then 
somebody ’d hand the boy a broom and a mop and a 
packing-case stencil to start him up the grade, and when 
he finally did make the top of a Alp, straightened out the 
erick in his back and pushed the gray hair outta his eyes, 
his lamps ’d be too far gone to see Italy. 

Alla that’s changed, my doves. From a four-year loaf, 
education’s got to be a quick-lunch sandwich. Today you 
rushes into a school and, without stopping, tells the bozo 
there that you wants to be a chairman of a board of direc- 
tors or a railroad president or a cartoonist, and in a coupla 
seconds, more than less, you’re out on the street with all 
they is to know about them jobs, including the experience. 
As a matter of facts, you don’t even have to go to school if 
you got a stamp handy that ain’t been used. You just 
writes that you wanna be a diamond setter or a mining 
engineer, and by return mail you gets to be one of them 
things. If you got two stamps you can be both. 

And the cute tricks they learns you! When I played 
around in business we used to hire a guy and take a chance 
that he’d turn out to be worth pay-roll room, but picking 
deck hands ain’t a gamble no more. A proper-trained baby 
now can take a quick look at a feller and tell by the way he 
combs his hair and the number of buttons on his weskit 
whether he’s specially fitted to handle the accounts from 
M to Z in the pretzel-designing department, run the freight 
elevator in Factory No. 3 or travel in Southeastern Ala- 
bama with the frilled nightshirt line. 

I gets alla these ideas from J. Pennyworth Hollingshead, 
the frau’s relation on the distaste side, that come to scoff a 
week-end with us and remained to prey indefinite. The 
lucky birds that reads this magazine regular will remember 
me telling em about this Ike, me calling him that for short 
on the account of the I Know Everything degree he brung 
with him from some cuckoo college. At that dump, he tries 
to explain to me, the studnuts was learned they should 
never ask no questions, never be in no doubt about noth- 
ing and always to know that they knew because they didn’t 
doubt it, if that blahish babble means anything to you. 

Pennyworth’s a nice-looking bim, with a snappy way of 
doing his stuff and nonsense, and in a short while he’s got 
everybody around the place bluffed outta all their chips 
and mosta their marbles, including Hank Ritter’s gal, 
Betty, a pretty little chick that I used to think had some 
brains in that bobbed bean of hers. But the frill’s flop for 
young Hollingshead didn’t surprise me nearly so much as 
the fall a old nickel nurser named Traynor took for the lad. 
Here’s a goof that’s so conservative he wouldn’t believe 
a dog had four legs till he counted ’em hisself twice, and 
then got a alfred-david from the purp, listening loose- 
lipped to a yearling heifer bleating about efficiency, sales 
physioligy, the personal equator and that kinda fool fluff, 
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He's About as Weicome With Hank as a Leak in the Roof and Not Nearly So Strong With Me as a Coupla Leaks 


and finishing up by forcing a fat fee on the boy to look over 
one of the Traynor factories and find out what’s ailing the 
dividends. 

Me and Ritter, the only two persons in Doughmore that 
ain’t been gabbed outta our senses by Pennyworth, is 
sitting around one afternoon, talking about him in hisses 
and sneers, when that perfect make-me-sick walks in on 
us. He’s about as welcome with Hank as a leak in the roof 
and not nearly so strong with me as a coupla leaks. 

“T thought,” remarks Ritter, ““you was over to the 
factory tuning up the cash register.” 

“T’m through,” answers Hollingshead, brief. 

“Through, eh?” I grins. “I figured Traynor ’d give you 
the raus as soon ——” 

“IT mean,” cuts in Pennyworth, ‘‘I’m finished.” 

“Why, you just started this morning!’’ gasps Hank. 

“To those who know and know they know,” returns the 
Ike, calm, “time is no element. One sees, one does. To 
hesitate is to doubt, to doubt is to be lost. The world was 
made in six days.” 

“Think it was a pretty good job of work?” I inquires. 

“There is some evidence of duplication and waste,” 
replies the kid, “‘but in 
me you see the complete 
adjustment and ultimate 
rectification.” 


“No, No, Cousin Kate, No More Spinach. You’ve Had Just Enough to Balance Your Ration” | 


f 
December | 


“You let yourselfs alone,’”’ snaps Ritter. “Whe 
ever do to yourselfs that makes you hate yo 
“How’d you fix the plant up?” I rushes 
wanting Hank, who’s got a skidding temper, 
bottle of Scotch offa the relat 
conk. You don’t get that stu 
“It was quite simple,” shru 
head. “‘I isolated the irritation 
I stepped into the factory.” 
“What do they make th 
Hank. ‘Left-handed monke 
or double-joint 
screws?” 
“Ts thos 
I kids alo 
uses to fasten 
water with wl 
out fishing for 
bliffings?” 
“You mi 
of nuzzle sq 
- back Ritter, 
ple screw we 
from a mere 
keep them 
smoke signs 
the sky.” _ 
“Oh, tha 
comrade,” I 
ing his handy 
“Now I can 
when I’m s 
months and 
days I ain’ 
more ’n twi 
dering and 
how it was d 
This ain’t the first time that me and Hank 
shoo Pennyworth away, or, at the leastest, sl 
with a line of nutty nifties, but we ain’t had 
just stands around quiet tilt we runs down, 
ceeds like nothing ain’t been said by us, whi 
near the truth. Nothing ain’t been; nothing 
a row of puns, anyways. 4 
“You wants to know how I restored the Tra 
tory,” the Ike announces. Remember, this bol 
never ask no questions. 
“T doubts it,’ returns Ritter. 
“Double and redouble the doubt,’’ says I, but 
same I’m curious. } 
“Just as soon as I walked into the main office,” 
Hollingshead, “I noticed: the assistant auditor — 
“How’d you know he was assistant auditor?” 
Hank, quick. ‘‘Didn’t you have to ask?” 
“Occupational perception,” replies Pennywort 
one of the most important studies at the Better . 
College.” a 
“You mean to say that you can take a flash até 
tell whether he’s a filing clerk or a bundle wrapp 
“Certainly,’’ he answers. 
you do becomes the you in y( 
“T don’t suppose,” sneert 
“that it’d be any trick a-ta 
to pick a blue-point oyster opel 
crowd of oyster openers, woul! 
(Continued on Pas ; 
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The New Coach $1215 
Four-wheel brakes, Fisher Body with one-piece V. V. wind- 
hield. Duco finish, balloon tires, disc wheels, full automatic 
park control, unit instrument panel, driving controls on steer- 
mg wheel, automatic windshield cleaner, permanent visor, 
‘ear-view mirror, transmission lock, dome light, extra wide 
foors with invisible door checks, and luxurious upholstery. 


dday the new Oakland Coach, with body by Fisher, 
‘on display in the showrooms of Oakland dealers 
‘erywhere. Its beauty, staunchness and roomy com- 
tt for five persons mark an advance in Coach con- 


“ 


‘uction as impressive as its unexpectedly low price. 


‘ $1095; Touring $1095; Special Roadster $1195; Special Touring $1195; Coach $1215; Landau Coupe $1295; Coupe for Four $1495; Sedan $1545; Landau Sedan $1645. At Factory. 
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(Continued from Page 36) 

“Or,” I adds, ‘‘a real-estate dealer outta mob of other 
fiction writers?” 

“Every labor leaves its label,’ returns young Hollings- 
head. ‘‘I remembers oncet in college we had a test. A 
dozen men was put up in front of us, and while most every- 
body in the class found the bookkeeper in the line, I was 
the only one that saw right away that he was a double- 
entry bookkeeper and worked in a grocery store and that 
two nights a week he made out bills for a delicatessen. I 
made a little mistake on that occasion, though.” 

“You!” shrieks Ritter, clapping his mitts to his eyes. 
“No! No! Unsay them words! It cannot be! I wouldn’t 
believe even you, not if you swore on a stack of wheats!”’ 

“What was the mistake?” I asks. “Some trifling 
piccadilly, no doubt.” 

“Tt was three nights a week he made out them bills,” 
replies Pennyworth. 

‘Say no more about it, my boy,’’ I soothes him, patting 
him on the back. ‘Let the dead pest bury its dead. Your 
secret is safe with us, eh, Hank?” 

““My heart’s broke,” sighs Ritter. “‘I no sooner learn 
to love a thing than somebody tells me it’s got stickers or 
dirty feet or something like that. Woe is weary me!”’ 

“‘Cheer up, brother,” I urges. ‘‘It’s been a cruel blow 
to us but "4 

‘Just as soon as I saw the assistant auditor,” cranks up 
Hollingshead and buzzing off like they ain’t been no inter- 
ruptions, ‘‘I knew where the trouble was.”’ 

“The boy was doing triple-entry bookkeeping, eh?” I 
suggests. ‘‘Twice for the house and oncet for hisself?”’ 

“No, no,”’ says Pennyworth. ‘‘He was honest. What 
he lacked was as 

“T know now,” I cuts in. ‘‘A coupla long words that 
begins with capital letters.”’ 

“‘Codperative gregariousness,’’ nods the kid. “That’s 
where he was deficient.”’ 

“‘T’m surprised,” remarks Ritter, ‘that Traynor didn’t 
notice that for hisself. I should have a dollar and fifteen 
cents for every guy I’ve tinned in my times for not having 
that. I used to say to the boys, ‘You can come 
to work without your tools, you can forget your 
suspenders and keep pulling up your trousers all 
day on my time, you can shoot craps on the direc- 
tors’ table whenever we is having a meeting, you 
can throw eggs into the fan belts; but if I ever 
catch any one of you showing up without your C. 

G., all polished and shiny, there’ll be more trouble 
than most goldfish have leisure.’ You can imagine 
my rage one day ou 

“Well do I remember that night when you came 
home,”’ I interrupts, taking up the filibuster 
against Pennyworth. ‘Your wife’s still lame from 
that fall through a window, ain’t she, Hank? Betty 
ain’t been right in the head since, either. There’s 
a pretty good wallop in a piano stool thrown across 
a room. I hadda laugh, though, when you flung 
that stove. For a minute I thought it was gonna 
miss.”’ 

““Not being able to mix harmoniously with the 
men in the office,”’ dribbles on young Hollingshead, 
“naturally the assistant auditor became what is 
known as a focus of irritability.”’ 

“Do you think,” inquires Ritter at this junction, 
“that weis gonna have much weather this winter?” 

“So I had him discharged immediately,” goes 
on the Ike, ‘‘and that was the end of 
the trouble.” 

““How do you know,” I asks, ‘‘that 
everything’s jake now? Ain’t it possible 
that they was some other things the mat- 
ter with the plant outside of the audi- 
tor’s grouch?”’ 

“No,” returns Pennyworth. “To 
me, even the barely possible is the glar- 
ing obvious.” 

“Smart boy, that,’’ remarks Hank. 
“You ain’t told us yet what they makes 
at the factory.” 

“‘T didn’t ascertain,’’ answers young 
Hollingshead. ‘‘I had no occasion to 
leave the front office. It’s not necessary 
to find out what they is cooking in the 
kitchen when you is treating a sick man 
in the parlor.” 

“No?” snaps Ritter. “Suppose it was 
a mess of stewed toadstools that had put 
the bimbo on the fritz.” 

“T don’t argue,’’ comes back Penny- 
worth. ‘To argue is to admit the pos- 
sibility of two viewpoints, and there is 
but one.” 

“Yours?” I inquires. 

“Mine,” he returns. ‘I must leave 


, 


“Your daughter,’ interrupts the youngster, ‘“‘is 
suffering from impulsive exhibitionism and I’m teach- 
ing her patience. Don’t worry. She’s enjoying her- 
self. Next to actually being with me is the pleasure 
of anticipating me.” 

‘Ahead of both of ’em,”’ growls Ritter, ‘“‘would be 
the pleasure of decapitating you.”’ But Pennyworth’s 
gone and went with hisself. 

“Well?” I grins. 

“No, Lain’t,’”’ barks Hank, “‘and Iain’t never gonna 
be again till something happens to that cuckoo kins- 
man of yourn.” 

“What do you mean, kinsman of mine,’”’ I bow- 
wows back. ‘He ain’t no more related to me than 
the uncle of your wife’s stepsister’s first husband that 
picked currents offa the chair in Sing Sing is to you. 
Am I responsible for what the stork let go of down 
the chimney of one of Kate’s cousins, nine times removed, 
each time probably for not paying rent? You apologize, 
feller, or ——” 

“T apologize,” cuts in Ritter, hasty; “but if that guy 
ain’t taken in hand I’m gonna get up early some morning 
and be the queen of the mayhem.” 

“Let me know when it’s gonna be, bo,” says I, ‘‘and I’ll 
set my alarm clock too. On the square, Hank, can’t we 
get together and frame up some deal that’ll make Penny- 
worth worth lesser than that?” 


“How about swiping a pair of sheets and giving that P os : : . 
cuckoo the Ku-Ku?” asks Ritter. <2 = Risws 
“Nix,” I comes back. ‘‘What that kid needs ain’t so “You Should ’a’ Been a Policeman,” Young 


much a punch in the jaw as a jolt in the pride. If we could Hollingshead’s Telling Him 

mix him up in something where he’d be made a sucker 

outta and where all this Ike hop of his wouldn’t get him waste-paper department has gone on the katish 
nothing but the hoarse ha-ha Listen, I got a idea. thing like that and you wants him to turn his 
Why don’t you take him down to your plant, wise every-_ sniffer loose on the scent. If you stacks the car 


body up there to what’s what a. he won’t be nothing but a deuce in a damaged d 
“Huh!” yelps Hank. ‘‘Me have that balloon tire we gets through with him. 
around my place?”’ “Anyways,” I adds, malicious, “if he’s g 


“Tt wouldn’t be long,” I urges. “You can razz him out your son-in-law, you might just as well learn 
in a coupla days. Make a bluff that the efficiency in your — business.” 
“He’ll be my son-in-law,” grinds ou 
“when you is elected ex-mayor of LaBelle, 
Wd “Hand me my coat,” says I. “I wan 
up one of its sleeves. You’re gonna have 
to say about that as I got to say about 
of hand-picked bird seed for October de 
Bolivia. Betty never even thought of hi 
hair bobbed, for examples, till she foun 
sure that you was dead set agin it.” 
“Maybe,” admits Hank; “but they 
difference between getting a bob and ; 
boob.” | 
“They is,’ I agrees. “Most gals doe 
thinking before they lets the snippers mu 
mop; but getting back to the him of ¢ 
what say you about my stunt?” | 
“All right,” says Ritter. | 
“Now listen,’”’ I warns, ‘no rough si 
ae member the kid stands ace-high with the 
I got enough to explain away now to keep! 
“They won’t be none,” interrupts Hi 
ain’t gonna be my fault, is it, if some cal 
hunk leaves the door of the fr 
vator open or lets a iron bars 
his mitts?” a 
“That’s as luck would ha 
tells him. “In the meantim: 
your ideas of having a drink 
“T never argue,” returns 
“To argue is to admit the pi 
of two viewpoints, and they 


” 


“Mine?” I inquires. j 
“Yourn,”’ he bows. 


u | 


ay PER agreement with 
takes up the subjects of 
the Ritter plant with Penny 
dinner. iy 
“You maybe got the idee 
I, “from the way he acted é 
some of his spiels that he did 
much of your newfangled 
“While others speak, It 
in young Hollingshead. — 


of time,”’ I remarks, ‘‘consl 
you knows everything.” 
*“‘Quite,”’ he returns, 
Kate, you will pass the 
“As a matter of facts, 
“the way you jacked up| 


you now. Betty Ritter’s been waiting =22=> joint made a big hit v 

a hour for me.” : : he wanted that I shoulds 
“You mean,” howls Hank, ‘‘you been “Why, Daddy,’ Cuts in Betty, “Of Course Pen Knows You Make Dresses. He Went to the out to see if they was any ¢ 

standing her up that long. I’ll ——” Factory With Me Saturday and Helped Me Pick This One Out”? (Continued on Page 
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We assets of more than 
fifteen million dollars avail- 
able for producing motor cars 
still closer to perfection, we are 
about to announce the result of 
our sixteen years’ experience. 
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(Continued from Page 38) 
getting you to take a look-see at his factory. 
They don’t seem to be nothing going right 
over to his place excepting the five-o’clock 
whistle, and that’s twenty-four hours fast.” 

“Tell your friend,’”’ says Pennyworth, 
“‘that it’s not necessary for me to go to his 
plant. The moment I saw him today I 
knew what was wrong with his business.”’ 

“What?” I asks, getting all braced for a 
wallop in the ears with a one-two from the 
hard part of the dictionary. 

“Selective inefficiency,” he answers. 

“Says which?”’ I inquires. 

“Selective inefficiency,” repeats Hollings- 
head. ‘‘Ritter’s a failure when it comes to 
choosing the right men for the right posi- 
tions. He puts round pegs in square holes.”’ 

That gives me the internal laughs. In 
four or five years Hank’s run a cinder into a 
coal yard, so to speak, by the simple proc- 
esses of staying away from his business 
and letting a half a dozen know-howers 
handle the works for him. If they’s one 
thing Ritter’s the cat’s knickers at, it’s 
picking profit-producers. 

“How,” I asks, “could you tell that just 
by looking at him?”’ 

“T never explain,” says Pennyworth. 
“To explain is to dilute, and dilution leads 
to the death of the assertive positivity.” 

“Don’t do it then,’ I tells him, hasty. 
“‘T wouldn’t have its blood on my hands for 
nothing; but even if you is correct about 
Hank, how would you like to take on the 
job of switching his help around, putting 
the squareheads into the square holes 
where they belongs and the rounders into 
their proper slots?”’ 

“Very well,’”’ answers the Ike, “‘I’ll do 
it.” And then, turning to the misses— 
“No, no, Cousin Kate, no more spinach. 
You’ve had just enough to balance your 
ration and I cannot permit you to disturb 
the equilibrium.” 

With the which he pulls the plate away 
from her and she don’t let out a peep. 
That’s the way Pennyworth’s got ’em 
bluffed. I should have told Kate to lay 
offa the spinach! I’d be running yet, push- 
ing rabbits outta the way, to let a bobo 
sprint as could. 

Right after dinner I beats it across the 
street to tell Hank what’s happened. 

“‘He’s nibbled,” says I, gleeful. 

“What did you tell him?” inquires 
Ritter. 

“You gay old flatterer, you,’’ I comes 
back. ‘I didn’t tell him nothing, but he 
told me plenty about you and your busi- 
ness.” 

“Does he know what business I’m in?” 

“That baba,” says I, ‘‘even knows what 
you had for breakfast tomorrow morning. 
Every mouthful leaves its mark, each eat 
etches its earmark.”’ 

“Galloping gasipes!” yells Ritter. ‘Is 
that puffball got you talking Ikish too?” 

“One picks up, one does,”’ I replies; ‘‘ but 
speaking about whether Pennyworth knows 
what business you is in, what difference 
does it make? You don’t have to be jerry 
to what the rats is doing in the basement 
to clean bats outta the belfry, does you?”’ 

““Meaning what,”’ snaps Hank, “outside 
of the customary nothing you features in 
your palaver?”’ 

“Meaning,” I explains, ‘‘that the trouble 
with your business is you. You don’t know 
no more about hiring folks than a lizard 
does about driving a lizzie. You is always 
shoving square pegs into round holes fs 

“T don’t know how to run my concern, is 
that it?’’ cuts in Ritter. 

‘Hollingshead says so,” I returns, ‘‘so it 
goes without saying. As a matter of facts, 
I did tell the kid that your place was all 
shot, that you’d used thirty gallons of red 
ink in the last six months, that you’d ’a’ 
gone bankrupt long ago if you had the fare 
to the Federal building, and that if all your 
creditors was placed end on end, they 
wouldn’t be no end to the end.” 

“Outside of that,”’ sneers Hank, “I sup- 
pose it’s a going affair.” 

“The way Pennyworth got it from me,” 
says I, “it ain’t going a-tall—it’s went; but 
he’s gonna pull it back by the ears for you. 
What you sore about? I hadda tell him 
some kinda yarn to bring him down to 
your deadfall, didn’t I?” 

“Yeh,” admits Ritter; ‘but couldn’t 
you have made it a little stronger, like 
having a red flag out in front, a coupla 
deputy constabules sitting in the front 
office and #4 

“Tt didn’t make no difference what I 
said,” I interrupts. ‘‘The minute Hollings- 
head saw you he knew that you was a 
Camembert business man. In facts,” I 
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adds, to get a good rise outta Hank, “‘he 
tipped me private you was all laid out to be 
a soda jerker or a hot-dog peddler and that 
you was playing hooky every day you was 
away from them jobs. Never, says he, did 
he ever see a rounder peg trying to bluff 
hisself into a squarer hole.” 

**T wonder,”’ remarks Ritter, ‘‘what that 
fish-brain ’d think if he knew that I’d 
doubled the profits every year I been in 
business?” 

“He’d probably say,” I answers, ‘that 
you was suffering from a pair of large words 
that could be melted down to ‘darn liar,’ 
but alla this ain’t neither here or there or 
even yon. I ain’t interested in your profits 
so much as [ is in throwing Pennyworth for 
a loss.” 

“What do you expect me to do?” in- 


quires Hank. “Turn that hash-head loose ~ 


in my place and let him juggle the help 
around?” 

“He won’t be there long enough to do no 
damage,’ I tells him. ‘‘ You ain’t backing 
out, is you?” 

“No, I ain’t,” returns Ritter; “‘but you 
gotta let me work this out my own way. 
You tell that house pest of yourn I’ll eall 
for him Monday morning. That’ll give me 
a f2w days to get things lined up for the 
sucker.” 

“Right-o, old topper,’ I agrees; ‘“‘but 
watch your step, bucko. The kid may not 
look as foolish as he is.” 

On the way outta the house I runs into 
Betty on the porch, reading. I gets a flash 
at the book and it’s a dictionary. 

““What’s the idea?” I inquires. “‘ Trying 
to find out what Pennyworth was telling 
you in the hammock last night? Can’t that 
cuckoo bill and coo in words of one syl- 
lable?”’ 

“Pen don’t bill and coo,” returns the 
gal. “All them lower forms of emotional- 
ism is beneath him.” 

“Don’t he even hold hands?”’ I wants to 
know. 

“T should hope not!”’ she snaps. 

“He ain’t got nothing on me,” says I. 
“T ain’t held nothing better ’n a pair of 
sixes for a month. Tell me, Bet, what do 
you and the other janes around here see in 
Pennyworth outside of st 

“He’s just too wonderful for words,’ 
cuts in the frill, with a dreamy look. 

“T wish he was,”’ I remarks. “ What you 
means is, he’s too wonderful at words. He’s 
got you all bluffed because he can sling 
lingo that goes over your bob. It must be 
a bale of fun to go around with a guy, lug- 
ging a dictionary with you. I suppose 
you'll have to look in the book the next 
day after he proposes to you to find out if he 
did that or asked you what you thought of 
the fall crop of pecans in Ecuador. Well, 
I gotta go.” 

“Stay a while,” she urges. 

“Can’t,” I tells her. “I got a date with 
Pennyworth. He’s promised to fix up my 
circumstantial convolutions tonight. Try 
that on your dictionary, gal.” 

When I gets home I finds young Hollings- 
head talking with Crimmins, who buttles 
around the house when we is putting on the 
flash dog with company and doubles in 
grass-cutting and furnace-nursing when we 
ain’t. I stands still in the hall and listens. 

“You should ’a’ been a _ policeman,’ 
young Hollingshead’s telling him. ‘This 
kinda work is crushing the you in your you 
and preventing the development of the ini- 
tiative impulse. As a guardian of the law 
you could go far.” 

About this time Crimmins gets a peek at 
me and ducks outta the room. 

“What you trying to do?” I growls to 
Pennyworth. ‘Kick my man Friday into 
the middle of next week? You let him be, 
bo. I just got that bimbo trained to come 
the same day I rings for him. What makes 
you think he’d be a good copper? The fact 
that he’s got square toes? Them’s a old 
pair of my shoes, if you wants to know.” 

“Everything about him,” returns the 
Ike, “indicates the policeman. Your com- 
fort can’t be allowed to interfere with the 
full flowering of Crimmins’ ego.” 

“He didn’t say a word to me about hay- 
ing one when he come,” I remarks, “or 
he’d ’a’ never got the job. It ain’t catch- 
ing, is it?” 
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“T’m reflecting,” says Pennyworth, and 
he turns away. 

“You better do a lot of it, boy,’’ I shouts, 
“with the job you got ahead of you.” 

“The Ritter matter, to which you prob- 
ably refer,” returns Hollingshead, “will 
hardly occupy me more than an hour.” 

“Maybe not,” I tells him; “but from 
what Hank tells me tonight, things is a 
whole lot worse than I thought. He’s 
gonna call for you Monday and you better 
prepare for a tough session.” 

“I never prepare,’ says Pennyworth. 
“To make preparations is to admit the 
possibility of unfamiliarity with the sub- 
ject, and I’m unfamiliar with nothing.” 

“Fine,” says I. “Sing me the third verse 
of The Star-Spangled Banner.” 


qr 


ONDAY morning, sure enough Hank 

calls for Hollingshead in his gas cart. 
I been kinda hoping that I’d be invited to 
go along and see the show, but Ritter nixies 
the notion. 

“You just leave it to me,” says he, on 
the side, “and I’ll send him back to you 
looking like he’s been pulled outta a swamp, 
run through a clothes wringer and pitched 
on an ash pile to dry out. He won’t be sure 
of nothing when I gets through with him, 
not even that his toes is on his feet where he 
left ’em.”’ 

“No violence, now,’ I cautions. 

“Only to his feelings,’ returns Hank. 
“You don’t object to that, does you?”’ 

“T never object,” says I. “To object is 
objectionable.” 

Along about noon the suspense gets me 
and I ducks into town, figuring on running 
into Ritter at the joint he plays for lunch. 
I finds him at his regular table and he greets 
me with a wide grin. 

““Well?”’ I opens up. 

“Never felt better,’’ he answers. 

“Where’s Pennyworth?”’ I inquires. 
“Over to your place knocking things gal- 
lery west?” 

“He ain’t over to my place,” returns 
Hank, “‘and he ain’t ——”’ 

“What you done with him?” I cuts in 
kinda scared. 

“Don’t worry,’ says Ritter. “I wouldn’t 
hurt a bone in his head. He’s over to 
brother Pete’s glue factory in Allenburg.” 

“Glue factory?’’ I repeats. ‘‘ Allenburg? 
What’s he doing over there?” 

“Jacking up my _ business,’ returns 
Hank, with one of them Mandy Liza smiles, 
Rend getting the carbon outta the cylin- 

ers.” 

“Tell me, feller!’ I demands. “Tell me!” 

“T wasn’t gonna let that nut muss around 
my place,’”’ explains Ritter, ‘‘so I fixed it 
with Pete to turn him loose in the glue 
factory. Not knowing what business I’m 
in, Pennyworthless didn’t suspicion noth- 
ing when I dropped him off there this morn- 
ing. I told him I didn’t wanna interfere 
with his work none, so I beats it, leaving it 
to Pete to take care of the rest. I did stick 
around long enough to hear Hollingshead 
telling my brother he shouldn’t oughta be 
running the elevator and ——’” 

“Running the elevator?” I interrupts. 
“T thought Pete owned the whole smell.’ 

“He does,’’ replies Ritter; “but for the 
benefits of your Ike, everybody in the 
joint’s been shifted around temporary into 
jobs that they don’t know no more about 
than a goat does about lion taming. Be- 
sides the which, Pete’s done a lotta tricks 
around the glue factory that’ll make Penny- 
worth think he’s got into a insane asylum, 
which certainly oughta make him feel at 
home.” . 

“Well,” says I, “if he knew right offa 
the bat that Pete shouldn’t oughta be run- 
ning a elevator, maybe that stuff of hisn 
ain’t so blah-blah as we thinks.” 

‘Maybe yes,” returns Hank, “‘excepting 
for the fact that he guessed Pete oughta 
keep books, which is the snake’s guffaw 
when you considers the fact that that 
brother of mine’s got a handwriting like the 
tracks of a jagged goose and that you can 
always get a bet outta him that three and 
three ain’t six, him taking the ain’t end. If 
he’d make a good bookkeeper, I’d be a 
howling success at singing soprano in Peru- 
vian to a audience of aged Albanians.” 
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“It'll be rich,” I has to laugh, “] 
to Pennyworth telling how he refc 
dress business in the city by spendir 
in a glue factory in Allenburg.” 

“Rich!”’ comes back Ritter, “ 
wealthy beyond the dreams of A, V 

Me and Hank wanders around t; 
rest of the afternoon, getting a gr 
outta the sucker play we has steere, 
Hollingshead into and the boob wej 
make outta him when he starts te 
what’s the matter with Ritter’s , 
About four bells we beats it out to 
more. 

Much to our surprises, Penny 
there ahead of us, squatting on 
lawn with Betty, who’s looking ; 
eyes like she’d bought a ticket 
speculator for the privilege. 

“All through?” inquires Ritter, 

“Got the glue business all straij 


out?’ I chimes in. 


“Oh, yes,” returns Hollingshead, 
through by noon. It was just a 
matter of vocational adjustment 
should have no trouble from now o 

“T shouldn’t, eh?” snaps Hank. 
pose it don’t make no difference a-t 
you that it wasn’t my busine 
monkeyed with—that it ain’t ever 
same town where mine is and J ain’ 
more to do with it than you got to 
good sense. Huh! You can tell wh; 
does just by looking at him! You 
everything, eh? You can tell a 
entry from a single-entry bookke 
looking at his socks in the laundry, 

“Tl call you for a coupla bahs, 
says I, ‘‘and raise you a stack of 
just to make a good pot for the kic 

Pennyworth just smiles quiet. 

“You’re such a sure shouter,’ 
Ritter, ‘‘tell me right now what | 
I’m in?” 

“Why, daddy,” cuts in Betty, “o 
Pen knows you make dresses. He’ 
the factory with me Saturday and 
me pick this one out.” 

“What?” howls Hank. “You tc 
there?” | 

“Why not?” she inquires. “You 
be glad he went. We were only ther 
five minutes, but that little time 
your sales manager and your buy 
things about their work they did 
know before.” 

“What was the idea,” inqu 
kinda cool, ‘‘of you letting me 
Allenburg?”’ F 

“‘Tassumed,” returns Hollings! 
since you was a failure at the 
ness, you wanted me to ascerté 
fit into the glue line?” 

“Would I?” asks Hank, sare 

““Yes,”’ says Pennyworth. “’ 
distinct hide-tallow-and-glue pi 
In fact your brother is calling t 
to arrange for you to take over 

“Me take over his plant!” ga 
“What’s he gonna do?” 

“At my suggestion,” returns 
is going to become a public acco 

“The double-crosser!”’ grates 
he spilled the beans and tipp 

“Tf you thinks,” says Hollin 
betrayed what you believed to 
you’re mistaken. I knew at once, 0) 
he was your brother. The contacts 
sanguinity are elementary. It W 
obvious to me immediately that y 
subconsciously plotting to take 0 
factory.” 

“Me plotting!” barks Ritter, fee 

‘‘Subconsciously,”’ repeats Penn} 
“Your yearning for hides, tallow a 
has been a deep suppressed desire W! 
You should resist the urge no longe 

“Do like Pen says,” begs Betty 
knows everything.” ; 

“Why not?” sighs Hank, weary. 

I pipes Pete coming up the stre 
not wanting to get mixed up in ast? 
fiesta between brothers, I beats it 4! 
my own hut. Up in the den Im 
Crimmins. He comes with a 'd 

“Now you're trained proper, , 
him, “‘and I’m gonna slip you a Tal 

“T’m sorry, sir,” says the butl 
so forth, ‘‘but I’m leaving at the en! 
week.” A 

“What for?” I inquires. “All 
satisfied?” -g 

“My ego is not,’’ he returns. 
joining the police force.” 1 | 

“What,” I asks, after resisting thi 
tation to bust outta the house and! 
Pennyworth, ‘‘makes you think; 
good copper?” ; 

“‘T know it,” says Crimmins, ~ 
don’t doubt it.” 


ar 
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But they don’t in the least resemble the 
auctions we know and love. A suave and 
impressive man, elegantly dressed, stands 
in a pulpit before a hushed audience, and 
one by one the objects to be sold are exhib- 
ited under a spotlight in front of a velvet 
curtain, like a stage set by Robert Edmond 
Jones. The pieces are impressive, and so 
are the prices. At any rate, the prices are 
impressive when some famous collection of 
American antiques is put under the ham- 
mer. I saw catalogued in one sale a Windsor 
chair with a writing arm, something I have 
long desired, so I can hitch up close to the 
fire on a cold day. I timidly kept in the 
running up to fifty dollars, and then lapsed 
into the silence befitting one of my humble 
occupation, while the raised fingers or 
drooped eyelids of my betters ran the price 
up and up far into three figures. It was all 
cold and impersonal and oppressive. I am 
sure the chair went to an interior decorator 
or a museum, or met some equally terrible 
fate. And when I saw the replica of my 
maple bed, which I had bought for two dol- 
lars out of the old house on the hilltop and 
carried home in my ear, stringing it with 
new rope and making it soft with a three- 
dollar feather bed, knocked down with a 
scornful sniff from the auctioneer for a mere 
paltry seventy dollars, as if he could not be 
bothered with such trifles, I went out into 
Madison Avenue and sought other diver- 
sion. 

But presently we discovered that the 
other sort of auction constantly taking place 
in a city, the sale not of real collections of 
good pieces but of “‘the contents of a well- 
known residence on Fifth Avenue”’ or of 
any old junk the auction rooms have as- 
sembled, can be at least mildly entertain- 
ing, and on rare occasions—if you know 
your way about—yield a real treasure. The 
incredible furniture, the horrendous statu- 
ary, the expensive junk brought patheti- 
cally from Europe by Americans who 
thought it must be good because it was for- 
eign, which daily gets set up in front of the 
plush curtains and knocked down for twice 
and thrice its value to men and women who 
wouldn’t look at it in a store, is truly aston- 
ishing. If you don’t believe it listen to this 
one. A woman we know very well went toa 
department store and purchased for a total 
of seven dollars some Japanese or Chinese 
pictured hangings, to use as curtains in her 
flat. They were, of course, made for the 
export trade, and they were cheap and 
rather ugly. As soon as she had them up 
she realized it, so she took them down. But 
being of a thrifty nature and wise to the 
ways of this world, and an auction hound 
herself, she carried them over to an auction 
room not more than seven miles from Fifth 
Avenue and asked the proprietor to sell 
them for her. A few weeks later she re- 
ceived his check for fourteen dollars. There 
seems to be the possibility here for a nice 
little business. A profit of 100 per cent is 
not to be sneezed at. 

But it has no appeal for me. I get no 
thrill out of the auction in a plush-hung 
hall, with decorous strangers peering at the 
objects, one by one exposed in a spotlight 
beam, and coming from nobody knows 
where. For the very occasional bargain 
you have to endure hours of tedium. Your 
true auction must be in village or country, 
it must be domestic and neighborly. Its 
charm is, after all, much more than the lure, 


frail is doin’ Walter Tripp like she done Tim 
Nelson! She’s grabbin’ off the act, that’s 
what she’s doin’. An’ Walter’s beginning 
to wise up. What I’m waitin’ to see is this: 
Is there any truth in that old sayin’ about a 
long lane turning, because if there is, be- 
lieve me, Clarice, Walter Tripp is going to 
turn on that woman an’ knock her for a 
gool!’’ 

Another six months dragged by, and 
then Vaudeville was fed the choicest morsel 
of all; such a morsel as caused it to become 
well-nigh inarticulate with excitement. 

“‘Oh, sister, you ain’t heard the latest! I 
knew it was bound to happen. Ain’t I told 
you a dozen times about the worm biting 
the hand which feeds it? Well, it’s like I 
was saying. This Ellamae Harris only 
married Walter Tripp in the first place be- 
cause she was rotting in the three-a-day 
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of a bargain. It is the charm of drama, of 
human revelations, of the past whispering 
through the present. 

Not long ago there was an auction in a 
near-by town of the contents of a rather 
modern and middle-class house. It didn’t 
promise much, if anything, which a col- 
lector would want. But that is just the sort 
of auction it doesn’t pay to miss, because 
the dealers don’t bother with it. We were 
on hand. This house had been furnished 
and kept by neat and self-respecting per- 
sons totally devoid of taste. The ice box 
was clean and freshly painted—a bargain. 
The kitchenware was polished and sani- 
tary. The horrible oak furniture wasn’t 
scratched. The iron beds had good springs. 
And the wives of all the Italian masons in 
town had a glorious holiday. There wasn’t 
a solitary object in the whole house we had 
any use for—except one. 

After a time the householder brought out 
to the veranda and placed beside the 
auctioneer a large painted tray, with the 
decoration almost as fresh upon it as it 
must have been a century ago when it left 
the old craftsman’s shop. My wife re- 
pressed a little gasp, andthe light of 
battle came into her eye. Casually she bid 
a quarter, another woman raised her, and 
the price started up. The other woman was 
evidently caught by the gold and red, but 
just short of four dollars she reluctantly 
shook her head, and the tray was ours. It 
now forms one of the two chief decorations 
of our old white-paneled* dining room, 
where it is triumphantly in the right place. 

Of course we at once sought the man of 
the house and asked if he had any more 
old stuff like that. He shook his head. 

“No,” said he, ‘‘we just ‘happened to 
have that ’cause it belonged to my Aunt 
Lydia. When she was an old lady she 
come to live with us, and she brought it 
along—kind o’ treasured it. She never 
used it for fear o’ scratching them leaves 
off, and it’s been up attic since she died.” 


Wheat Among the Chaff 


Poor Aunt Lydia—spending her last days 
among relatives, and treasuring only her 
painted tray, for some reason of sentiment 
we shall never know! And good Aunt 
Lydia, to refuse to use it, so it could pre- 
serve for our dining room the full charm of 
an ancient and now forgotten craft! Any- 
one, I suppose, who collects first editions of 
Milton and Shelley or Italian primitives, 
or Ming vases, will smile at us for our 
enthusiasm over the discovery and ac- 
quisition at this village auction of a perfect 
specimen of early American painted tray. 
But, after all, as James used to point out, 
happiness, or satisfaction, is represented by 
a fraction—desire over achievement. If 
you want to be councilman from Ward 4 
and are defeated, you are just as unhappy 
as the man who wants to be President of 
the United States and doesn’t make the 
grade. A beaten prize fighter is as tragic 
as a dethroned emperor—to himself, any- 
how. And we, leaving our auction with our 
tray wrapped in a motor robe, were quite 
as happy, I am sure, as Mr. Morgan ever 
was when some one of his agents brought 
him from a world-famous sale the perfect 
illuminated manuscript or peachblow vase. 

The menfolks are out back, inspecting 
cattle, bidding on harness, wagons, tools. 

’ 


The womenfolks are out front, inspecting 
the beds and bureaus and chairs and tables 
and mattresses and wash boilers scattered 
on the lawn and piled on the veranda; or 
they are inside inspecting the dishes and 
kitchen utensils stacked on the kitchen 
tables, or the jellies and preserves stood up 
in brave rows, or the rugs and pictures piled 
in the hall. A man is in the corner, going 
through a pile of books. An old lady, 
whose knees bother her, sits in a chair that 
looks like an old one. You wish she’d get 
up so you could inspect it. The pictures 
are impossible, except one Currier & Ives 
lithograph. Between you and me, that is, 
too, but it will bring a high price, and both 
you and I will bid on it! The dishes are 
impossible—except one Lowestoft cup and 
saucer, taken from a top shelf, where no 
doubt they have reposed for a generation, 
and three shimmery little cup plates which 
grandmother bought in 1856 for ten cents 
apiece, and that dealer there with dandruff 
on his collar will bid five dollars apiece for. 
If they only had a picture of Queen Victoria 
on them instead of Bunker Hill. Monu- 
ment, he would bid up to a hundred dollars, 
if he had to, and make 100 per cent profit, 
at that. Most of the chairs you and I 
would give away or burn, if we had ’em, 
but there is a broken Windsor we shall 
fight for, and an old wagon seat—this was 
put with the farm stuff by the owner, and 
discovered by the wise auctioneer just in 
time—and three or four rush-bottomed 
painted chairs, with the decorations nearly 
gone, and a couple of nice old urn backs, 
with the legs cruelly cut down and rockers 
put on. 2 

It is possible, too—just barely possible 
nowadays—that there is a butterfly table, 
which has been used for twenty years out 
in the shed to stand the kerosene can on, 
and nobody will be so amazed as the owners 
at the price that it will bring! The doctor 
from the next town, who collects all the 
old furniture he can—he could collect more 
furniture if he could collect more bills— 
will go up to two hundred dollars, and there 
will be three dealers and a woman from 
Lenox and a total stranger who came in a 
large limousine, right along with him. The 
owner’s special pride and joy, a truly mag- 
nificent mail-order oak dining table and 
sideboard and set of chairs to match, will be 
knocked down to the wife of the Polack 
who has just bought the old Cabot farm, 
for possibly one-sixth of what they origi- 
nally cost. That gay old quilt, with red 
tulips appliquéd on it, will bring twenty- 
four dollars, or maybe thirty—which, after 
all, is no more than enough, considering the 
time it took the owner’s mother to make it. 
But the auctioneer will have to beg and 
plead for a bid on the almost new rug 
which was put in the settin’ room only two 
years ago, replacing the worn-out pulled 
rugs which used to be there. Every im- 
provement, in fact, which this family has 
made in the past generation, or even two 
or three generations, represents a dead loss 
at this sale. 

And I shall watch what they valued so 
highly, and perhaps slaved so hard to get 
and considered so great an advance in 
decorative value, go for a song, while ob- 
jects shoved out into closets and woodshed 
and even barn will be fought for by a score 
of buyers, including myself. I shall never 
know, perhaps, what goes on in their minds 
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and he was in the lights along the Subway 
and she seen he was a stepping-stone to 
something big. Well, first off she busts him 
loose from Tim Nelson—and thank good- 
ness, Tim is hittin’ the high spots right now 
and always will, bless his big heart! But 
then she makes Walter Tripp a super in his 
own act, and now, by golly, she gets a single 
offer and turns right around and tells 
Walter where to get off!” 

“No! You don’t mean it!” 

“Dearie, I mean just exactly that. She 
tries out single in a special act she has been 
rehearsing on the q. t., gets her chance at a 
Sunday-night concert and she’s a riot, stops 
the show. And there was some real stuff on 
that bill, too, but for all you could tell she 
was the only act. And out there in front is 
Walter Tripp, the darling old simp, trying 
to bang the skin off the palms of his hands 


with applauding. Well, after the show a 
certain party which I and you both know 
pretty good, he comes back to her and 
offers her five hundred a week for twenty 
weeks, with most of it Subway time and 
her name in lights and not worse than the 
second feature spot or none on the bills. I 
know what I’m sayin’, too, because wasn’t 
I standin’ right there and didn’t I hear 
every blessed word with my own two ears? 
And what does that woman do? She grabs 
the offer so quick it would make your head 
swim; an’ from what I understand, she 
didn’t tell Walter until after she had put 
her Johnny Hancock on the fatal papers.” 

Again Vaudeville was correct, and Vaude- 
ville was interested in the details—details 
which it could never know. It could not 
know, for instance, that Walter felt as 
though he had been struck a crushing, 
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as they see this, and remember the 
old things they discarded entire] 
ago. An old man in our town, fore 
a few years ago chopped up!a m; 
four-poster bed for firewood after 
purchased a new brass bed and 
Nobody is doing that any more, - 
wager. But it has been only in rece 
that they haven’t, and even today 
amaze you sometimes to see how lij 
is taken of the old things, and hy 
sentiment there is for them, unk 
were mother’s or Cousin Amanda’s 
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So the sale goes, the auctioneer 
around the house or standing 
veranda as the strange miscel 
brought to him from cellar and 
chamber and kitchen, and what Te) 
the art-craftsmanship of a long-p 
and has survived the years of , 
abuse in this household, is bid for 
by dealers and amateurs, collect 
men and women who are buildi 
homes on ancient models, whil 
things almost go begging or pass | 
hands of people whose ideal is golc 

Little piles spring up away fr 
house, under the trees, each pile tl 
of a purchaser. Husbands in golf | 
are seen staggering to automobik 
ing cherry tables or rush-bottom 
Two chauffeurs are struggling wit} 
and primitive marble sink—once ( 
with us—which will become a bird 
a formal garden. An old box 
rockers is being tugged by a lady 
her small motor. She will paint ar 
rate it, and use it for a wood bo: 
summer cottage. I myself am sec 
tling with a large pine chest, whicl 
scrape down and keep rejected 
scripts in. At present it is lin 
copies of the Berkshire Sun fo 
yellow with age, dust and a pe 
penetrating glue. Everybody is } 
including the auctioneer, for mor¢ 
sines are arriving. I am especially 
not alone because I have secured m 
and my wife the Persian blue lamp 
after for the living-room window le 
because this auction shows me, as 
else does—at least so vividly ai 
matically—that we, as a people, 
coming conscious of our past ani 
heritage. We may be paying more 
a few American antiques than ¥ 
later, but I doubt if the general 
prices ever comes down again. Tl 
ency will rather be upward as th 
grow rarer, just as it has been 
for more than a century. Wasn 
Walpole, by the way, who in eigl 
century England drove sixty m 
auction to buy in a set of ebony 
The craze for antiques, as it is caller 
scornful, is really a recognition 
superior beauty of handcraft furnit 
other domestic products, and still 
affectionate and romantic recogni 
our national past, a desire to havi 
homes some reminders of our an 
Anybody who is insensible to s 
appeal and would not stand all d 
country auction to bid in a batte 
beautiful Colonial table I’m afrait 
sider a boob—which probably jus 
squares us. 


physical blow, or that he looke 
of dumb, hurt eyes. 
“‘And—and you took it, honey 
“Sure I took it. Why not?” 
“There ain’t any reason 
shouldn’t. You know, I’d advii 
whatever you wanted; but 
you could have said someth 
forehand.” = 
“What was the use of jJawing 
when I had already made up my mu 
I was going to do?”’ 
The narrow shoulders were 
ward, the patient eyes focus 
corner of the rug. 4 
“T don’t guess I’d have Jaws 
sweetheart.” . 
“‘ Aw, that’s the trouble with yo 
Tripp—you ain’t got jaw enoug?. 
(Continued on Page 
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World’s Greatest Buy” 


Everyone Says It—Sales Prove It 


SSEX 


Six 


OACH 


| 


$895 


Freight and Tax Extra 


The Coach is now priced below all comparison. It is 
the greatest value in Hudson-Essex history. 


Largest production of 6-cylinder closed cars in the 
world makes possible these price reductions. Hudson- 
Essex alone have resources to create this car and 
this price. 


Everyone knows the Coach represents highest closed 
car value. 


Not merely because it exclusively provides “Closed 
Car Comforts at Open Car Cost.” 


Even more important is the outstanding value in the 
Hudson and Essex chassis, famous for performance 
distinction and reliability not equalled by many 
costlier cars. 


No car at or near the price rivals the Coach in 
actual proof of value—which 1s sales. 


HUDSON 


Super-Six 


COACH 
*1345 


Freight and Tax Extra 


Largest Selling 6-Cylinder Closed Car in the World 
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(Continued from Page 42) 

too patient; you make me feel guilty about 
what I’ve done, and I hate feeling guilty. 
It gives me the willies. Now you listen at 
me—no matter if we’re husband and wife 
or not, we’re two people. You’re one person 
and I’m another person and I got my career 
to think about. Oh, I ain’t pinnin’ no 
medals on myself for bein’ a good Samari- 
tan or whoever it was that trotted around 
turning the other cheek, and maybe I do 
feel pretty rotten over Tim bein’ out of the 
act. But, honey, all my life I’ve had to 
think about Ellamae Harris, and when I 
married you it had got to be a habit.” 

“‘T ain’t blamin’ you, sweetheart.” 

“Of course you ain’t. I’m kickin’ my- 
self in the slats, you bein’ too much of a fish 
to do same, and it being deserved. You 
see, I’m crazy about you, Walter; but I’m 
sort of stuck on myself too. And when a 
girl don’t look out for herself, sweetness, 
all the bouquets she gets thrown at her has 
got nice, hard bricks in ’em. I’m just 
lookin’ out for me.” 

“That’s all right, dear.” 

“Sure it’s all right! I ain’t preventing us 
from making that unanimous. You’re an 
awful nice feller, Walter; but me havin’ 
my career on my mind—well, that’s all I 
was thinking about. Now that I have be- 
came a big-timer, you and Tim can ——”’ 

“Don’t!” His hand went out as though 
warding off a blow. “‘Let’s don’t drag Tim 
into this.” 

“You’re the doctor. If you say leave 
him out, we won’t do nothin’ else. Tim 
ain’t crazy about me, and I don’t blame 
him; but Tim understands. He knows I 
didn’t wish no hard luck to anybody but 
was only thinking about my career. My 
career’s an awful important thing to me, 
Walter.” 

“T see it is.” 

“Awful important. I ain’t got but one 
brain, but I take myself serious with it. 
Now if you and Tim would only team up 
again ——”’ 

“Yeh, if. I got a brain, too, Ellamae, 
even if you wouldn’t think it because my 
head is shaped funny for folks to laugh at. 
And recently I been doin’ some thinking 
and I know I treated Tim like a dog.” 

“Sure! But it wasn’t you that done it, 
Walter—it was me. I kind of Delilahed 
you all up. You didn’t have no idea where 
you was at. It’s that career of mine. You 
ought to chuck me out of the window and 
my trunk after me. You ought to quit 
being so meek and mild and start messing 
up my fatal beauty. But you just stand up 
there and take it. I ain’t built that way. 
Why don’t you cuss 
meout? Why don’t 
you wallop me?” 

“T ain’t sore at 
you, Ellamae. 
When a woman in- 
fluences her hus- 
band to do his best 
friend dirt, then it’s 
more the husband’s 
fault than it is hers. 
I’m just beginning 
to find out how low- 
down IJ am.” 

“There ain’t any 
reason why you 
can’t team up with 
Tim Nelson again. 
I guess he’d be 
glad.” 

“T ain’t ever go- 
ing to team with 
Tim again, Ella- 
mae.” 

“Tim would —” 

“Tt ain’t what 
Tim would do. It’s 
that I’ve got a lit- 
tle pride left, and I 
ain’t accepting fa- 
vors from the man 
I done as dirty as I 
did Tim. You go 
right ahead; I’ll go 
single myself. I 
guess I can get away 
with it, even though 
I’m kinder tired. 
Seems like I’ve been 
missing Tim a good 
bit recently. I’m 
sort of disappointed 
in things.” 

‘Meaning me, of 
course.” 

“T’m not sayin’ 
who or what I 
mean. You know, 
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Ellamae, it seems like a guy as blind as me 
deserves anything he gets. Yep; and I’m 
getting it too.” 

Six weeks later Vaudeville again flamed 
into comment: 

“Say, haveya seen Ellamae Harris in 
her new act? Oh mommer! It’sa zip! An’ 
she puts it across as good as you ever saw. 
If it wasn’t for the funny way she done her 
husband, I’d say she was the best single 
which has broke in this year.” 

““What’s Walter doin’?”’ 

“‘He’s readyin’ a single of his own. 
Kinder thought him and Nelson would go 
back together, and I understand froma 
friend of mine which knows that Tim of- 
fered to team up with Walter soon as his 
bookin’s expired; but Walter said no, he’d 
go it alone. Guess he’s just findin’ out 
that he didn’t hand Tim nearly all that was 
comin’ to him. There’s lots of good come- 
dians in the world but there’s mighty few 
Tim Nelsons. Ain’t it so, Clarice?”’ 

“Sweet sugar! You tell ’em!”’ 

The break between Walter Tripp and his 
wife never became an open one. Without 
bitterness or recrimination they agreed to 
disagree. They saw each other occasion- 
ally, but not often; and when they did, 
Walter found himself regarding his wife 
through new eyes and with keener vision. 
He was learning a great many things these 
days and none of them served to increase 
his faith in human nature or in his own 
judgment. For one thing, Ellamae was 
making good with a rush and took unto 
herself all the regal intolerance which seems 
the inevitable concomitant to theatrical 
success. 

Walter rehearsed his single, tried out in 
Bayonne and was booked for ten weeks in 
New York State and in Pennsylvania. 
When that ten weeks was completed and he 
obtained further bookings around New 
York where Ellamae was playing, he took 
a room at the Friars Club instead of going 
to his apartment. It was there that Tim 
Nelson found him. 

“Say, Walter, listen! My bookings are 
out in two weeks an’ it seems like to me we 
ought to get together again. This bimbo 
I’m with ain’t such a much, and you and I 
work awful good together, and af 

No hint of bitterness in Tim’s manner; 
no suggestion of rancor. Walter shook his 
head slowly. 

“Nothin’ doin’, Tim.” 

“But, Walter ’ 


“Ain’t any use arguin’, Tim. I got some 
pride—pride enough, anyway, not to ac- 
cept favors off a man which I done like I 
done you.” 
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“Aw, don’t be a fool!”’ 

“T’m trying not to be—any more. 
sides, I’m doing good enough single.” 

“That ain’t so, an’ you knowit. I seen 
your act twice, and it’s slower’n New Or- 
leans molasses. You can’t help workin’ 
slow, Walter, which is why you need a 
feeder like me; kinder to pep things up so’s 
your slowness will seem funny. The way 
you’re workin’ now it just drags.” 

Walter Tripp sighed. 

“T guess I got a few bumps comin’ to me, 
disrney 

“That ain’t any reason why you should 
go around lookin’ for ’em, is it?” 

Walter met his friend’s eyes steadily. 

“Perhaps,” he answered softly. 

Vaudeville viewed Walter Tripp’s single 
in New York, and Vaudeville was frankly 
disapproving: 

“Say, you wouldn’t know that guy 
workin’ single! If it wasn’t that his name’s 
Tripp he’d be follerin’ the acrobats. He 
don’t seem funny no more. Draggy—that’s 
his trouble. That slow stuff of his ain’t near 
so funny when he ain’t got a partner to 
keep the act jazzed up.” 

Vaudeville knew that Walter Tripp was 
not making good as a single; and what was 
more, Walter Tripp knew it. He was a 
lonely little man these days, scourging him- 
self for the events of the immediate past 
over which he had really had no control. 

The break between Walter and Ellamae 
was now definite. There had been a brief, 
rather depressing scene at parting. Ella- 
mae offered to make amends. 

“There ain’t anything you can do, 


Be- 


honey.” 
“Gosh! Listen at the little man talk, 
willya? Says there ain’t anything I can 


do—when I’ve doneso many things a’ready. 
Now s’pose I go to Tim and tell him about 
my career and all ——”’ 

“Leave Tim alone.”’ 

“All right.” She sighed hugely. ‘I 
wisht I had your sweet nature. I just love 
sweet natures—only mine is terrible pickled 
and I can’t change it. It’s a good thing for 
Ellamae, but it seems kind of tough on you 
and Tim. And I can’t hate myself for 
what I’ve done—understand?”’ 

“Yeh, I understand.” ; 

“Of course you do. You’re the under- 
standing kid, you are. I wisht you didn’t 
understand so darned much, then I wouldn’t 
feel so punk about splittin’ with you like 
this. I hate to feel sorry for something I’ve 
done—it makes me want to weep, and 
weeping never made no girl look good un- 
less she was playing tradegy or something. 
Why can’t you hate me?” 


The Famous Caves of La Jolla, California 


December 2, 


“T just can’t, that’s all.” 
“Well, you ought. And I’d fee, 
if you did. Oh, gee, Walter, coulc! 
please sock me just once?” | 

He did not sock her. 
good-by. 

Walter’s present contract was nel 
One of the big bookers went to Bro| 
watch Tripp’s act—viewed the : 
pe that night took Walter to din 

im. 

“Nothin’ doin, Walter,” said he 
at the sal’ry you’re getting. You're: 
the house cold. Why don’t you | 
Tim Nelson? He ain’t doin’ a 
now.” 

Walter’s hands were spread help] 
the table. 

“Nothin’ stirrin’ with Tim.” 

“Ain’t he willin’?” 

“Yeh, that’s the trouble.” | 

It was the bottom of the hill for) 
Tripp. His was the bitterness of! 
who has scaled the heights only to f 


He kis, 


he cannot maintain his lofty positi 
friend of years was gone, romance h) 
prestige was on the wane. That + 
applied his make-up mechanical 
strolled into the wings, waiting for 
stage act preceding him to take 
curtain call, then to walk on at his 
tra cue. 

The old thrill had gone, the litt} 
of exaltation which always used to | 
his entrance. He had become a} 
maton. . . . Ta-ta-tata-ta—th 
the cue. Head bent, shoulders hoyi 
pearing funny because Nature h; 
structed him that way, Walter’ 
shuffled on the stage, scraping 0! 
after the other, looking neither to rj 
left. And then 

He came in violent bodily cont 
someone. The impact swung him | 
around and he staggered back aga 
drop. A look of utter ewildermal 
to his face. His expression was hi 
and the house rocked with merrime- 
knowing that there was a film ack 
eyes of the funny little man, as, fror 
distance, a voice came to him: 

“Say, you, can’t you look when 
going?” 

Tim Nelson! Tim, smiling, coi 
debonair! Tim feeding him the li! 
which for years they had opened th’ 
act. Without thought, Walter pi 
the cue. 

“Sure!’’ And now his slow, dj 
voice, his air of injured innocence, 3 
humorous contrast to Tim’s sn) 
verve. ‘‘Sure,”’ he answered; “buti 

go where I’) 


” 


- Walter—th| 
line for li 
laugh for it 
save that nt 
was a titi 
about Wi 
Tripp’s hea’ 
wistful cholit 
voice whicln 
him funnie! 
ever, and ¥? 
length they a 
off the houit 
dered with]¢ 
and it clapjl 
, clapped, un) 
in arm, thei 
team of Tr) 
Nelson wal 
for its ct 

calls. 

It happer!! 
Vaudeville # 
the audien 
night; aval 
which perhi} 
pected whi|: 
Nelson} 
planned. A! 
theeighthcel 
the lights w'! 
ered and thee 
tra soundec i 
the act to! 
Vaudeville # 
to its comp.” 

“cc D’you 0 
commented? 


T’d havesw 
was both 
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_ There’s the thing for 
Daddy’s Christmas” 


OYS and Girls, here’s just the present to de- 
light Daddy. A reliable tire gauge will tell 
him just how much air is in his automobile 
tires and will remind him of you every time 
he uses it. And he will use it often. 


When you have many presents to buy and 
only a few dollars to spend, a small amount will 
buy the finest gift you can get for the money—a 
Schrader Tire Gauge. It willsave many times its 
cost because it will help his tires last longer. 


There is a special type of Schrader Gauge 
for any kind of wheel and tire— 


1. The Straight Gauge for use with regular pas- 
-senger car high pressure tires. 


2. The Angle Foot Gauge for use with tires on wire 
and disc wheels and wheels with thick spokes and 
large brake drums—also for truck tires. 


3. The Balloon Tire Gauge graduated in 1-pound 
units, made especially for use with balloon tires. 


Other Schrader gifts 


A tire gauge isn’t the only Schrader Christmas 
present for a car owner. A box of Schrader 
Valve Insides for emergency use, a box of 
Schrader Valve Caps to keep dirt out of the 
valve, and a carton of Schrader Dust Caps to 
protect valve stems—any or all of them make 
ideal gifts at moderate cost. You can get all 
Schrader products at any motor accessory shop, 
garage or hardware store. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Chicago 


Toronto 


London 


Schrader 


Tire 


ben. 1S A 


Makers of Pneumatic Valves Since 1844 


Valves - 


Schrader - -: 


Tire Gauges 
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Wherever you see this Silent 
Salesman, you can be sure 
of getting quick service on 
Schrader Tire Gauges, and 
all Schrader Tire Valve Parts 
and Accessories. 
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your kind permission and all due regret, Tl 
start loading this stuff of mine aboard.” 
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“ (NAPTAIN CARSTAIRS,” said Allaire 
composedly, “this stuff is not yours, as 
you very well know.” 

He stiffened suddenly, as if she had 
slapped him. 

““What’s that?” 

“You were never here but once before,” 
Allaire continued in the same cool, even 
voice, ‘‘and that was about three months 
ago. Since the former owner deeded the 
island and everything on it to Sanders 
nearly a year ago, this act to take effect on 
the demise of the owner, you cannot pos- 
sibly have any claim at all.” 

“But, Tsay, Mrs. Stirling, I believe I had 
the honor to inform you that I called in 
here a year ago last September and made 
my dicker for the fittings at that time. 
You say yourself that Sanders’ deal was 
made nearly a year ago, which is to say 
less than a year ago.” 

“Quite so. But before you remove any 
of these things we must have proof that 
what you say is true, that you were really 
here and made your bargain for the furni- 
ture in this house over a year ago.” 

Carstairs gave his short laugh. 

““My word, but you are flattering! What 
d’ye think I am anyhow? A pirate?” 

“T should surely think so if you tried to 
take our property by force and without 
showing us any evidence of ownership. 
It’s not done, Captain Carstairs.” 

He frowned, but seemed to make an 
effort to keep his patience. 

“Circumstances must sometimes alter 
cases, Mrs. Stirling. I can’t very well run 
round to my diggin’s and get the bill of 
sale, and there’s no telling when I may get 
back here again. There’s just a chance that 
I may sell out and chuck the game if I get 
safely rid of this cargo.” His pale eyes 
stared at her curiously. “‘Where did you 
get the idea that I was spoofin’ you about 
all this?’ 

“From your man Henry, Captain Car- 
stairs. You ought to have primed him be- 
fore you went out aboard just now, but I 
suppose in your contempt for what we 
could do to prevent you from looting the 
place you never thought about it. He tells 
us that he has sailed with you for over a 
year, and that you were never in here until 
your last trip North, about three months 
ago.” 

Carstairs seemed to freeze. Sheer rage 
drove the color from under his ruddy tan 
to leave his face the dull yellow of an 
Oriental’s. In that brief instant of pause I 
caught Allaire’s design, which was to start 
a ruction by which we might profit. Throw 
the wretched Henry to this sea wolf and 
thus have one less of them to deal with. 

For a moment it looked as if this strategic 
move might work. Carstairs’ baleful eyes 
turned to the door. His tongue pushed 
quickly in and out between his tight lips. 
But his intelligence was too alert to fall 
into such a trap. With a tremendous effort 
he recovered his poise, looked back at 
Allaire and laughed. 

“Nearly had me going, didn’t you? 
Your work was good, my lady, but I’ve 
seen this game of bluff before.’’ He looked 
at me. “Clever wife you’ve got, Stirling. 
Female of the species, and all that sort of 
thing.” 

I got the slur implied —“ more dangerous 
than the male.” Rising slowly, I looked 
him up and down. His eyes were fearful 
now. Mere pin-prick pupils in a disk of 
flat white. As they met mine in that dead 
reptilian glare I felt the spinal reflex, the 
prickling along the nape of the neck that 
we humans inherit from an age when we 
had hackles to lift under violent emotions 
of rage and fear. 

“You might as well admit it, Carstairs,” 
I said. ‘What’s the use of shilly-shallying? 
If your intention is to gut the place whether 
we protest or not, then get on with it and 
leave us in peace.” 

“Look here, you biscuit face; are you 
trying to tell me I’m a liar? No man has 
ever said that to me and got away with it. 
You'll just apologize here and now or take 
the consequences.” 

“Will you fight fair,” I asked, “or call 
in your bullies to help?” 

“Help? Oh, my suffering country! Hear 
the mutton bleat! Fight? You fight? 
That is a rag!” 
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“Well, you may have heard the proverb, 
‘Beware the fury of the sheep,’ Carstairs,” 


said. 

“Right-o! They get that way in the 
shambles, just before they’re slaughtered. 
I must say, though, when it comes to a 
fight, I’m still sportsman enough to like to 
tackle something a little in my class.”” He 
flashed a look at Allaire, a wild, eager look. 
“You would think me an utter brute if I 
was to stretch him, and small blame to you. 
I’m not that kind. Used to follow the fancy 
a little, so it really wouldn’t be fair. I say, 
what if we whistle up that big Bermuda 
Jew of a sailing master out aboard your 
boat? Didn’t care much for his tone, but 
let it pass. He might show some form.” 

“Very well,’ I said. ‘Shall I call him 
rhage 

If I were to live another thousand years 
and pass through the various episodes of 
that epoch, I could never forget the expres- 
sion on Allaire’s pale face as I made this 
suggestion. It cannot be described. One 
may attempt only to imagine it. Perhaps 
the best description would be that of a 
couregeous person valiantly attempting to 
do his part aboard a boat in a squall, then 
stricken with a nausea that is all but over- 
powering. She sank back into her chair, 
reached for her half-filled tumbler of cham- 
Pagne and drank feebly, as a seasick person 

oes. 

Carstairs laughed. 

“Why, yes, do. Let’s hope, though, for 
the sake of sport it may not be a case of 
like master like man.” 

“Tt might be that,” I said, and walked 
out to the front door. 


“Tinker ahoy! Cyril!” 

“Here, sir!”’ 

“Come ashore! Come up here to the 
house!” 


“Right away, sir!’ 
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aye I TURNED to go back into the big 
room I noticed that Carstairs’ three 
men, Henry, his mate and the cook, were 
standing by the long window, where they 
had been loitering, no doubt much enter- 
tained at what was going on inside. I 
doubted, though, that Henry’s entertain- 
ment was entirely devoid of apprehension. 
He muttered some insult as I turned. 
Something that sounded like ‘ Yallow- 
livered Yankee blighter.” 

But sport is sport, and Carstairs’ hands 
were joyously anticipating an event that 
would break the monotony of their hard- 
working rum-running lives. They would, I 
knew, offer no impediment to the sacrifice 
to their skipper’s progress, now on his way 
to the altar. Cyril, I mean. 

I went in to find that Carstairs had 
seated himself beside Allaire and was 
talking to her earnestly. She still had that 
nauseated look, leaning back against the 
painted Spanish leather, her beautiful bare 
forearms extended limply on the rests. 

“My man is coming,” I said, ‘‘and I 
must give you due credit, Carstairs, for 
being more of a sportsman than I had 
thought.” : 

He chuckled. 

“Thanks awfully, old egg. Some of us 
try to be that all the year round.” 

“Of course you understand that my man 
is merely to be my second,” I said. 

Allaire’s drooping eyelids flickered. Car- 
stairs turned and stared at me. 

“Why, no; I counted on taking him on. 
Take you both on together, if you like. It’s 
all one to me.” 

“Ym afraid,” I said, ‘“‘that you don’t 
quite understand the situation. I have 
had the honor to challenge you to a duel. 
I did so on your previous assurance that 
you are—or let us say, you have been—an 
officer and a gentleman. As I happen to be 
the same, it is quite impossible for me to 
permit you to engage two adversaries at 
the same time.” 

He glared at me, puzzled. 

“Why not, if I waive the odds?” 

“Because it isn’t done. There’s no prece- 
dent for it. You see, captain, affairs be- 
tween gentlemen don’t quite fall within the 
same rules as barroom fights. Some eti- 
quette should obtain.”’ 

Carstairs looked at the empty champagne 
bottle, drained by Henry. Then he glanced 
a little doubtfully at Allaire. 

“T say, if your husband’s drunk we'll 
just call it all off. I’ll take my stuff and 
go.” 


Allaire straightened suddenly. 

“He is not my husband. He never has 
been my husband and he never will be my 
husband. Do you think I’d be married to 
a thing like that?” 

The passion in her voice stabbed into 
Carstairs as if she had given him a knife 
thrust. 

It seemed to sober him. Then a crim- 
son flush crept up under the neck of his 
silk shirt and spread over his face. 

“T—so that’s it.” 

“No,” said, ‘“thatisn’tit. Miss Forsyth 
and I happen to be associated in a business 
venture, a trade venture. Until today she 
has been duly chaperoned. That can wait, 
however, until we dispose of our little 
affair. I think I hear my man.” Cyril’s 
brisk step arrested itself at the porch. 
“Come in,’’ I called. He came in, a big, 
handsome figure of a young man, his dark 
eyes questioning, alert, ready for whatever 
might be afoot. As he stood there waiting, 
the sound of deep, labored breathing came 
from Carstairs’ hands, peering through the 
window. 

“Cyril,”’ I said, ‘Captain Carstairs and 
I have quarreled. He feels that I have in- 
sulted him by questioning his word, and he 
has insulted me by questioning my courage 
and by the use of sundry epithets. As we 
seem to be outside all jurisdiction and any 
chance of interference, there seems no rea- 
son for not settling our difficulties in the 
old-fashioned way—a duel.” 

Allaire leaned forward. I caught for a 
moment the full size of her long amber- 
colored eyes. Carstairs jerked round his 
shoulders to stare at me. But Cyril never 
budged. 

“Right, sir,’’ he said, and waited. 

“Of course,”’ I continued, “fist fighting is 
a pretty low form of settling such disputes 
where gentlemen are concerned. Captain 
Carstairs tells us that he is a good barroom 
brawler, or implies that fact. He tells us 
also that he tries to be a sportsman the year 


round. The truth of this statement remains . 


to be proved.” 

Carstairs half rose. 

“Tsay, what the devil are you drivin’ at?” 

“T am taking you at your word, captain. 
You tell me that you are an officer and gen- 
tleman and sportsman and fighting man. 
So am I. But unfortunately I am not a 
man of my fists, like you and—your man 
Henry, for instance. In fact until I started 
on this voyage of barter I was semi-invalid. 
Bit of a nervous wreck. But that need not 
interfere at all with my use of the weapons 
with which gentlemen have settled their 
disputes from time immemorial, which is to 
say, the sword.’”’ I leaned forward and 
pointed at a pair of old cutlasses hanging 
crossed from a nail driven in above the 
chimney. ‘“‘There seems to be precisely 
our affair. I do not know whether you 
happen to be a swordsman, but as a man of 
athletic habits I should say that probably 
you are. I have used singlesticks a little 
and used to be a fair broadswordman. So, 
if you are not afraid to risk your precious 
skin, I have the honor to suggest that we 
meet here and now, outside in the moon- 
light, armed with these time-honored weap- 
ons. That, you must admit, would be 
according to the best traditions of what we 
both pretend to be.”’ 

The silence that followed these words of 
mine was like that in a theater when some 
histrionic coup is delivered by a popular idol 
of the stage. Then it was broken by Car- 
stairs’ laugh. 

“Swords, is it? All right, old ¥ 

“Mr. Stirling, please,” I interrupted. 

or bean,” he snarled. ‘“‘I’ll just call 
your jolly old bluff.” 

He sprang up from his chair, strode 
across the room, and reaching up over the 
chimney wrenched the ancient cutlasses 
from where they had been hanging God 
knows how many long years. He tugged at 
one of them. 

“The old cleaver is jammed in the 
scabbard.” 

“Whack it on the chimney,” I suggested. 

He followed this advice and freed the 
blade. Then, as he stared at it, some new 
idea seemed to strike him. There is a good 
deal of reflection in the sight of naked steel; 
infinitely more than in that of mere naked 
fists. 

“My word, I believe I’ve been had!”’ 

“Not yet,” I said, ‘‘but soon. Unless 
you’re the sheer coward and bully that I 
still give you credit for not being. If you 
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like pistols better, then pistol 
raised my voice. ‘I never hea 
of a Devon Carstairs that 
steel.” 
That fetched him, as I knew 
He said more quietly, “N 
never will, you blighted Yanke 
He took the other cutlass 
me. I caught it by the tz 
“Thanks,” I said. “Now y 
see, you blighted British bou 
For a moment I thought 
rush me then and there. ] 
been all up if he had, bee 
was also gripped with r 
quickly behind the table ar 
several times against the rim, y 
free. Not good for the be 
mahogany, but there was 
worry about that. There 
as to whose table it might be 
The edge of the broad cury 
dull, but the point was alway 
tremendous comfort in the fe 
hand gripped the hilt. As lon 
and fight there will always be 
ing thrill in the holding of an e 
a sense of assurance that mere 
never give. I looked at Allaire 
At that moment I felt more 
fighting her than about to figh 
She was sitting straight up 
hands clasped under her chin 
as though I were some newe 
just appeared upon the scene 
ness of this development had 
Having accepted the idea that 
moned Cyril to do my fighting fo 
now took a few seconds for | 
adjust itself to the fact that I 
used this pretext to mobilize o' 
to have him standing by to gue 
flank attack if by any chance I 
get the better of the encounter 
This rascal of a Carstairs hi 
quicker to get the sense of it. T 
what he meant when he burst out 
lieve I’ve been had.” It was not 
fear of the result, but merely thai 
himself to have been outwitted 
counts—the first because I had | 
fight on a different base and depri 
of the pleasure of beating me to ap 
his fists, and the second because I 
this big backer on the field. 
Cyril got it too. His eyes were 
All the old Phenician fighting bli 
flaming out of him like the glow 
superheated metal. He was like a 
Jew militant, the Old Testament ] 
champion of stricken fields, a Jo 
Judas Maccabeus. His big-bone 
seemed to have broadened and dt 
and his well-shaped, powerful han 
opening and shutting, as if deplori 
emptiness. Glancing at his face, 
have laughed at the modern conce 
the average Judzophobe for that 1: 
“Well, Carstairs,” I demanded, 
want your handsome head split in tl 
or out of it?” 
Cyril’s big voice boomed out re 


“Better carve the swine in the 4 
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Stirling, not to get his black blood 
furniture.” 
“Good thought,’ Isaid. “Besides 
a lamp out there we can’t knock d 
I was nearer the door, so I tur 
motioned Cyril to go out ahead. 
came onto the porch I turned on th 
of three by the window. 
“One of you said somethin 
in. I'll get that man when th 
They shrank back. Cyril 
down the rickety steps and 0 
vivid glare of moonlight in 
house. Carstairs came after 
think there was any fear in th 
dread about the result. But 
at the way in which the who 
had looked so easy, had been tat 
his management. He could 
shame before his own crew | 
Allaire refuse to go on with it, 
same time it must have sobe 
an adventurer as himself to 
now, instead of beating the sort 
person he had imagined me to be 
ing out his Bermudian Jew sa 
he had got to kill or to be kille¢ 
he saw it as a pretty ugly bus 
full and by, and one for which some 
might get caught up. . @§ 
In front of the house there was 
space of hard sand and turf, ¥ 
(Continued on Page 4° 
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(Continued from Page 46) 
smooth. I walked out on it, and sticking 
the cutlass into the ground threw off my 
coat. Perhaps the champagne may have 
had something to do with it, but I prefer to 
think that for the time I was in the grip of 
some hereditary emotion that was in the 
nature of a memory, as if I had done this 
thing before, and with success. 

Carstairs came down the steps. He did 
not precisely swagger, but there was a 
jauntiness about him that did not strike a 
true note. Allaire had come out on the 
porch and was standing beside one of the 
rotten old columns from which the paint 
had sealed perhaps a century ago but was 
bleached white with age and was now of 
a stark pallor in the moonlight. _Henry and 
his two mates slunk down at the heels of 
their master, like the sort of sea curs they 
were. Cyril stood near me, like the statue 
of some sort of avenging angel of Israel. 

““Whichever way it goes, there may be a 
rumpus out of this, Cyril,’ I said. ‘Are 
you armed?” 

“No, sir. We traded all our guns before 
we left, you know, for flutes and harmonicas 
and things. But it’s going only one way. 
You’ve got his goat, sir.” 

“T’m not so sure, but he hasn’t got mine, 
and that’s worth a lot. Just keep your eye 
on those three mutts of his.” 

“No fear, sir.” 

Carstairs sauntered up. 

“‘T suppose you don’t know half the silly 
ass you are, Stirling. Sort of cross between 
Don Quixote and Scaramouche.” 

“Dilly, Dilly, come and be killed,’ I 
mocked. ‘No use to stand there and bat 
your white eyes at me. I can see the yellow 
behind ’em.”’ 

**Barmy—sheer barmy, what with cham- 
pagne and fright,’’ he began, but Cyril 
interrupted. 

“Tf you want to call it off, captain, all 
you’ve got to do is to go out aboard your 
boat and beat it.” 

Carstairs cursed him savagely for a Ber- 
mudian something and threw off his coat. 

“Ein garde!”’ he snapped, and tapped the 
turf with his foot. 

And so we engaged, though that seems 
scarcely the word for it. My only knowl- 
edge of the sword was from a little fencing 
done in college, and later broadsword and 
singlestick practice during five years when 
I had been a member of the naval reserve, 
mere drill. But there seemed now to be 
something instinctive about it, facing Car- 
stairs there in the bright moonlight, with 
the big gleaming columns of the porch 
rearing on one side and the silver sea the 
other. And to complete this sense of some 
ancient episode restored, there was Allaire’s 
white figure standing like a marble shaft 
against the deep purple shadow. 

Just what ailed Carstairs I do not know, 
and never shall know. He slashed at me 
savagely and I parried, a right high parry, 
then a left. I followed with a lunge at his 
chest, a straight thrust. And for some 
reason that I have never been able to ex- 
plain, he failed utterly to ward it. The 
point seemed to glide out a little along his 
ribs, then the. blade ripped into him. He 
gave a strangling ery and fell. : 

In sheer astonishment I stood there star- 
ing at him. There had been no fight at all. 
It was as if the man had become suddenly 
stupefied, and indeed it flashed across my 
mind that he had come down the steps in a 
curious, lethargic way, as if suddenly smitten 
by an overpowering fatigue, or some drug 
of cumulative action taking sudden effect. 
oe that last is, I think, the explanation 
of it. 

But there was no time to ponder on this 
now. The chances are that the others, not 
excepting Allaire and Cyril, were far less 
astonished than was I. To them it could 
have had but a single explanation, that I 
was a dark horse, a finished master of the 
sword, who had cleverly enticed Carstairs 
into a duel, then sabered him as easily as a 
rat terrier might toss the rodent, with no 
danger to himself and just about as quickly. 
My entire bearing from the start would 
have been enough for such conviction. 

Seeing it now in such a light, a roar of 
rage went up from Carstairs’ three men. 
In their eyes, here was a slender Yankee 
who was afraid and unable to use his fists 
tricking their skipper into a fashion. of 
fighting now obsolete and killing him. Even 
Henry, who had every reason to expect a 
fearful beating once he got aboard, let out a 
Whitechapel yowl and started for me. 

Carstairs had pitched forward as he fell, 
his sword arm flying out to the side. I had 
loosed my own cutlass and stepped clear, as 
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otherwise it must have snapped or bent, 
depending on the metal. 

My own opinion to this day is that Car- 
stairs, whether through drink or a drug, 
had in the sudden effort and excitement of 
the moment suffered some sort of vertigo, 
and that he was already tottering against 
me when I thrust. 

At any rate, here came the three of them 
on vengeance bent. But they never reached 
me. A big gaunt figure whirled past my 
shoulder, giving out asort of guttural snarl. 
It crashed into the three of them, a whirling 
vortex of flailing blows. But they were 
useful blows and cleanly struck. If you 
have ever seen a tall gamecock of the Black 
Spanish breed fallen foul of three dunghill 
roosters, this simile will do. 

Henry was the first to hit the turf, be- 
cause he was the nearest. The other lout 
went down from a straight drive on the 
chin, and the cook up, from a hook just 
under it. I doubt if Cyril’s part in this 
affair took actually much longer than my 
own. 

I rolled Carstairs over on his back. He 
was lying in a welter of blood and breathing 
heavily. Slipping out the cutlass blade, I 
discovered that it had not transfixed his 
thorax, but slid along outside the heavy 
pectoral muscles and gone on through those 
of the back and side. 

The question then was what to do with 
him. Cyril stepped up, tore off Carstairs’ 
silk shirt and wiped the wounds with it. 
He then examined the blade of the cutlass, 
Allaire had come down from the porch and 
stood watching silently. 

“Nothing but a flesh wound, sir,’’ Cyril 
said. “‘This old meat ax is too dull to do 
much cutting. It’s bleeding a little now, 
but that will stop.” 

“Tt’s a filthy old blade,” I said. 

“Quite so, sir. Best thing for him is to 
get back to Nassau and go to blighty. 
They’ll give him a squirt of tetanus serum. 
We'll just h’ist him into his boat and start 
him on his way.” 

He strode over and kicked Henry in the 
ribs. 

“Get up, you blighter. You other sweep 
too. Pick up your bloomin’ skipper here 
and load him aboard, then sling yer hook 
to hell out of here. Start and go!” 

“But hold on, Cyril,’ I protested; ‘‘you 
ought to dress his wound, or something.” 

“Tt would be the ‘something,’ Mr. Stir- 
ling. I couldn’t trust myself with that man. 
It’s just his sort that are scattered over the 
globe to the disgrace of the empire. We 
have them sometimes in Bermuda. Let 
them lug him off. He’s not going to die. 
No such luck.” , 

xv 

HE unsteady Gadflies lurched down to 

the landing with the body of their skip- 
per. Cyril picked up Carstairs’ cutlass and 
started after them, a sort of armed guard to 
see them safely aboard. 

“‘T’ll go on out, sir,’”’ he called back. 

I had no anxiety about his safety. He 
had proved himself precisely the sort of 
Judas Maccabeus—not to be confounded 
with that sneak Iscariot—that I had always 
esteemed him. 

I turned then to Allaire, who was still 
standing there like one of the marble 
statues, but straighter than most of them. 
I had not heard her speak a single word, 
make the slightest sound from the moment 
I had challenged Carstairs to fight with 
steel. 

“Please give me back my ring,” I said. 
“We shall try to guard against your ever 
having to wear it again.” 

She slipped it off and handed it to me. 

“That was all cleverly managed, Pom.” 

“Thanks. When your fists are not much 
use, you have to fall back on your brains.” 

“Or some more familiar weapon.” 

“Fists are not weapons,” I retorted; 
“and as a means of settling a dispute, 
they’re only fit for boys and rowdies. If a 
well-bred person has got something worth 
fighting about, it’s worth killing about. 
Why not stand off a few yards and pelt each 
other with stones?” 

“You told me you weren’t going to do 
anything about it,’’ said Allaire. 

“About his taking our stuff by force? 
That’s not what I fought him for. He 
might have called in his furniture movers 
and gone quietly ahead for all my attempt 
to stop it. But insult to a woman in my 
eare is another matter.”’ 

“‘T saw that you were leading him into a 
trap and guessed that you must be in the 
champion-fencer class.” 

“Oh, did you? Well, you see you’ve still 
got quite a lot to learn about me,” 
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“Yes, I believe I have; and about Cyril, 
too. Who’d have guessed him such a 
Ben-Hur?” 

“T did, for one, the first day I laid eyes 
on him. Listen!’ 

In that breathless night air sounds car- 
ried with a megaphonic volume. Now, 
from out there on the still lagoon, came 
Cyril’s sonorous tones admonishing the 
battered Gadflies. 

“Sling that flat tire of yours aboard and 
heave up your hook and start your motor 
and get out! If you’re still here tomorrow 
morning when our gang lands we'll clap 
the lot of you in irons and take you to 
stand trial for attempted piracy.” 

Henry’s. voice protested in his nasal 
whine, ‘‘’Ow are us lads to shype a course, 
wot wiv skipper cut ’orrid and the myte 
seein’ snykes?”’ 

“You don’t need your bloomin’ skipper 
and your snyky myte, ’Arry,’’. Cyril re- 
torted. “It ain’t over two hundred and 
fifty miles back to Nassau, and just like 
walkin’ down Whitechapel Road. Lamp- 
post on every corner. Anyhow, you’ll try 
it if you know what’s good for you. B. W. I. 
law still goes bloody hard on pirates in 
these waters, as you’re apt to bloomin’ well 
find out.” 

“Competent boy, Cyril,’’ I observed. 
“This honeymoon is over. We might as 
well get out aboard ourselves.’ 

“Don’t be so bitter, Pom. How was I to 
know?” 

“You weren’t. You don’t yet, and the 
chances are you never will know. But you 
might at least have given me credit for not 
being yellow clear through.” 

“Yes, I’m sorry. I apologize, Pom.” 

“Then we will consider the incident as 
closed. No use to tell anybody anything 
about it, not even Mrs. Fairchild. It would 
only upset her. She thinks this game dis- 
reputable enough already.” 

I picked up my cutlass and wiped it on 
the turf. At that moment an apelike figure 
came flitting round the corner of the house 
with an odd, uncanny agility. It was 
Pompey. Mowing and ducking, this little 
old afreet skipped up to where I was stand- 
ing, and in the bright moonlight I could see 
that his wizened face was working in fear- 
ful grimaces, those of pleasure as it seemed. 
Coming to where I stood, he ducked, 
reached a skinny paw for my wrist, raised 
my hand and kissed the back of it. This 
curious gesture surprised and embarrassed 
me alittle. But Allaire was quick to catch 
the sense of it. 

“He is thanking you, Pom. That enters 
another black mark against Carstairs. 
Pompey has some score against him that 
he’s glad to see paid off. The chances are 
Carstairs helped himself when he was here 
before, against the captain’s wishes. He 
may have left some wine in payment, but it 
was an involuntary trade so far as the cap- 
tain was concerned.”’ 

“What are we to do with Pompey?” I 
asked. 

“Leave him here until we get back.” 

“Get back?” 

“Yes; tomorrow we must load our stuff 
aboard and get out. When I dispose of it 
in New York we should be in funds—lots of 
funds. Then we will run back here and put 
this place in some sort of order and sell it to 
Nick Sayles.” 

I whistled. Some trader, Allaire. She 
had bought her option for a secondhand 
radio set that was really a good and costly 
one, which Sanders ought to be able to sell 
for at least a hundred dollars. And the 
chances are that Allaire would want to take 
the option up and buy Pelican Key for five 
thousand dollars. Then, if I judged her 
rightly, she would ask Nick Sayles five 
times that for this unusual patch of sand 
with its imported plants and trees. Per- 
haps Allaire was right. No man could 
estimate the labor done here so many years 
ago, nor what the fruition of it might be 
worth today. 

As we went out aboard, the windlass pawls 
of the Gadfly began to clatter. Evidently 
her dismembered crew had found it well to 
act on Cyril’s advice and go whilst yet they 
might; or Carstairs might have come round 
and ordered that they get under way. This 
presently proved to be the case, for her 
motor started and she headed out for the 
entrance. 

Too much money was represented in 
that cargo to risk its being put indefinitely 
in escrow. And no doubt there were some 
dates to keep off the Jersey beach, with 
friend Jimmy and others. . Cyril kissed his 
hand to her as she plugged slowly out to 
sea. 
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“Bon voyage, Gadfly! This 
you didn’t sting and get aw 
swat.” 

We saw then to our surp 
clear, the schooner held on to 
ward instead of swinging down 
Florida for the Northwest Pro 
nel and Nassau. Hither Ca 
“snyky myte” must have co: 
more or less taken charge. In 
would be a long time before G 
be mischievous again. But 
thought. Gentlemen of fortu 
are not apt to follow up a bad 
other fellow has played the ga 
right. Double-crossing—gyp 
modern term—is quite a d 

At any rate, we had more 
ness for our attention. Snai 
hours’ badly needed sleep, w 
getting our stuff loaded abo 
grueling work in the hot sun, but] 
fall we had most of the precio 
tapestries, carpets, mirrors 
carry, chairs and the like abo: 
hatches. The heavy pieces 
for us. Nick Sayles woul 
opportunity to purchase th 

We left Pompey some stor 
impress upon his mind that 
turn by Christmastime—if 
knowledge of time—and put 
handed but happy and fill 
As we had made the run Sou 
tirely under sail, we were still 
fuel, and that saved time a 
distance. Moreover the weat 
the winds mostly fair and the 
favor. : 

The run of nearly a thousa 
took us eight days and some odd 
tensibly we had not come from : 
port or country, so on entering : 
New York we plugged boldly 
North River. In the upper b 
tug barged alongside and as 
were, where from and what our apo 
breathing the more or less free ail 
port. a: 
“We are moving our househol 
from a cottage down the vie | 
said Allaire; “moving for the wir 

“Yeah? What sort of goods, lad 

“Furniture. Beating the secu 
age. We want to put it in 
Greenwich Village.” | 

“Well, I’ll just take a squint at: 
don’t mind.” He came aboard. I 
weak in the knees. So did Cy 
afterwards confessed. But A 
firmly on her well-developed | 
the skylight and let him look 
horrid mess of tarnished impe 
we had dumped down into the 
room. He shuddered. 

“You folks artists?’”’ he ask 

“Well, that seems to be t 
captain,’”’ Allaire said smiling 
marines, but sometimes I have 
it’s not the family wash. My 
she looked at me—‘“‘is Pomero 
whose name you probably kn 

“Oh, sure,” lied the offic 
“Nice handy little schooner y: 

“Yes, she was built in Friend 
Where would be the best plae 
duffel, captain?” 

“Go right on up to the yae 
off Riverside Drive. You can 
side the crib and swing it righ 
of those vans you’ve saved ah 
on.”” And with a friendly sal 
over the side aboard his tug. 

“‘T suppose you know that this 
gling, Allaire,” I said. i 

“T don’t know anything of 
Antique furniture and art ob 
hundred years old aren’t du 
haven’t signed any declaratio 
asked me what I had, and I tol 
how, it’s to the interest of the ¢ 
these gems of antique decorati 

“Well, if we get nabbed # 
will be richer by the sale of t 
fines. Duty or no duty, the 
that whatever is brought in fr 
port must be declared and app 
run the risk of seizure?” ss 

‘Because we don’t want pubhelt 
Allaire. ‘If the story were t 
papers we might find ourselve 
foreign litigation. The chances 
old captain wrecked it, after hi 
on the reef.” 
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faa now moved up rapid, 
laire went ashore and telephor 
Fairchild at the Martha Washi 
climbed a Fifth Avenue-Ri 
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eright up. She reported every- 
hape with Sanders, whom she 
(o be a worthy and honest sort— 
ps than he might say of us if he 
cover how he had been trimmed. 
pt right on going. She had a 
very rich friends in New York 
on, and she had counted on 
/* our wares amongst the former 
jo peddling was required. It 
ented young partner of ours 
jen so furious at our trading in- 
m running, just about an hour 
hole cargo to a rich private col- 
has a private museum built onto 
jis old family mansion. He was 
widower and he had willed his 
tion to a national museum. 
‘chap looked over the list that 
I had prepared to the best of 


lid you get this stuff, my dear?” 


ile of the contents of an old 
1 house on a small island in the 
The owner had died and left it 
serson who had no idea of its 


‘! Then it is dutiable.”’ 
cause anybody can see that it 
yver a hundred years ago.”’ . 
same, it will have to come in 
2 customhouse. I cannot buy 
bods, or what has been brought 
fad.” 
‘ou cannot buy it at all,” said 
Je have landed, coming directly 
yign possession, so if we were to 
lly now we would find ourselves 
(with the port authorities. We 
our boat and everything.” 
i! This is a very serious matter.” 
it be,” said Allaire. “‘But why 
bother with the customhouse 
re leaving it all to the country 
‘ie? Especially since it is duty 


/e behind me, temptress. You 
hs yourself to make such an out- 
) fit. 

jsaid Allaire, “‘is for me to settle 
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iven’t any, when it comes to 
ta bargain in antique furniture. 
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en national prohibition went 
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a certain amount of money is to 
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Joint is not badly made. After 
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ve cost me about half a million 
destined before many years for 
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y,” said Allaire. “Sowhy should 
about the customhouse, espe- 
‘it is a mere formality? I want 
‘find a secret.” 

! By Jumbo, I believe that you 
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and rest and carry a working- 
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person in this country who has a fuller 
knowledge of the value of such things. 
Since they are destined eventually for the 
benefit of the country, I shall not whine if 
you get them at a bargain.” 

“Humph! Humph—humph! You area 
very subtle young lady. You propose a 
transaction that is highly irregular, then 
put me on my honor to pay you a regular 
price. Very well. This seems to be an 
epoch of every man his own moral mentor— 
until he gets investigated by the Senate or 
some other band of saints. You may de- 
liver this stuff here at your own risk. After 
that I will appoint myself keeper of the 
seals. The pleasure that I now derive from 
looking at a beautiful old tapestry is like 
that I formerly derived from looking at a 
beautiful young woman like yourself. May 
I offer you a cup of tea or a glass of sherry 
and a biscuit?” 

Talk about trade, its ethics and its 
profits! In the broad light of day we laid 
the Tinker alongside the crib and loaded the 
loot—for that word is fairly exact—into a 
van. The movers eyed it with disfavor. 

“Do with a little dry cleaning,” Allaire 
said, and they agreed with her. 

Mr. Van Walkenburg also agreed with 
her, but on a different count. His ecstasy 
over this find swept away whatever scruples 
he may have felt. When he came to take 
his pen in hand he was not niggardly, and 
we found ourselves enriched by more money 
than our fondest expectations had achieved. 

Our plans were now completely changed. 
Allaire changed them. She stated our posi- 
tion and prospects with her characteristic 
cool and limpid business acumen. 

“The first principle of gambling is to 
follow up your luck,” she said. “I don’t 
consider this altogether luck, any more than 
if a trained prospector with a good outfit 
was to locate precious minerals. The best 
we can do now is to go back and take up our 
option for Pelican Key, then put it in some 
sort of decent order and sell it to Nick 
Sayles.” 

“Better sound him out a little first,’’ I 
said. ‘“‘Men that can have anything they 
want never want the same thing from one 
month to the next—unless it’s a woman 
that’s stand-offish.”’ 

“True in the main,’”’ Allaire agreed; “‘but 
Nick’s different, because he’s not entirely 
an idler. He likes to take things in the raw 
and develop them.”’ 

“Then Pelican Key ought to be just the 
peeriatne! meat, Miss Forsyth,’’ Cyril 
said. 

“No, because that’s not in the raw. It’s 
a reconstruction job. On that account he 
ought to see it with some suggestion of its 
former beauty. As it stands, it’s entirely 
too stark.” 

Mrs. Fairchild nodded. 

“Tt’s without exception the most dreadful- 
looking place I ever saw. I can’t imagine 
any rich man wanting it.” 

“Not many would,” Allaire admitted. 
“But for one thing, the desolation doesn’t 
matter much when you’ve got a big palace 
of a cruising houseboat with a speed of 
twenty knots. Only a five-hour run to 
Palm Beach. And Mr. Sayles has vision 
enough to see the possibilities of Pelican 
Key if he were given a little to go on, just a 
suggestion here and there.” 

“Your psychology is good,” I agreed, 
“nrovided he still wants an island in 
Southern waters.” 

“He does, Pom. I had tea with him 
yesterday at the Ritz and sounded him out. 
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He is as keen as ever. I told him that I had 
just been down to Florida house-hunting 
for a friend, and had found a dream of a 
place on an island. I did not tell him that 
he was the friend. He knows that I do 
commissions of this sort. I made him prom- 
ise not to do anything definite until he 
heard from me. Nick’s got a lot of respect 
for my judgment.” 

“Like some of the rest of us, Miss 
Forsyth,” Cyril murmured. 

“Lots of people have to be told, Cyril. 
After that, they need to be shown. I’ve 
done the first, and now I think we ought 
to make our plans to do the other. Sayles is 
getting his yacht ready to start South soon 
after New Year’s. That will give us time to 
get down there and groom the place a little. 
Not too much, but enough to take away 
that skeleton grin it’s got.” 

““You’ve said it, Miss Forsyth!” Mrs. 
Fairchild exclaimed. ‘‘That’s just what it 
reminds me of, though I wouldn’t have 
thought to put it that way. Like askeleton 
uncovered by the wind.” 

“Well, we can correct that. I talked 
about it a little with Sanders before he left, 
and he says that he can find us the labor 
and material. I feel as if Sanders ought to 
get a fair share of profit out of all this.” 

“So do I,” Mrs. Fairchild said heartily. 
“He’s a decent sort of man that’s trying to 
get on. His wife is half invalid—anzmia or 
something. Hookworm, from the look of 
her. He was just as nice as he could be 
with me.” 

“Well, Sanders is not going to lose any- 
thing in the end, Mrs. Fairchild. I try 
always to pay my debts. So if you all 
agree, let’s go ahead and carry out my 
plans. There’s no desperate hurry, though, 
and I think that for the next week or two we 
might rest a little.” 

That suggestion looked good to the rest 
of us. Allaire had been invited to spend a 
week in Washington, at the home of a 
cabinet officer. Mrs. Fairchild desired to 
make a long-delayed visit to her girlhood 
home in Boothbay Harbor, Maine. I had 
communicated with the only member of 
my immediate family, a sister married to a 
Yale professor, and she had urged me to 
visit her for a week in New Haven. Cyril 
expressed an entire willingness to act as 
ship keeper in our absence. 

I prolonged my visit to ten days, then 
stopped over at Greenwich for another 
week with a classmate-who had a year- 
round home there. Then a letter from 
Cyril told me that Mrs. Fairchild had re- 
turned and was stopping at the Martha 
Washington again. Allaire also was back 
in town and had caused to be loaded aboard 
the schooner a big consignment of stores 
that she had bought at a U.S. Army quar- 
termaster’s sale. 

“‘T was just locking up to go ashore when 
they came alongside,” Cyril wrote; “but 
Miss Forsyth came with them and told me 
not to wait, as the crew of the lighter could 
get them stowed. I wanted to wait, any- 
how, and let my date slide, but she wouldn’t 
hear of it. Fairly hustled me ashore and 
told me not to come back aboard till I got 
ready. You know Miss Forsyth’s way, sir. 
I think she must have bought up a whole 
quartermaster’s depot, to judge from the 
cases aboard the lighter.” 

Well, here was Allaire again at her bargain- 
ing. When I got back aboard at noon of 
the next day I found that she had managed 
to get her purchases all stowed under the 
berth deck, in the three-foot space between 


LIFE ON THE SHENANDOAH 
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extended heavier-than-air flights are apt to 
partake of the character of endurance tests 
for men and machines. Living conditions 
soon tend to become abnormal. On airships 
the living conditions are more natural and 
may soon attain the standards of comfort 
found in railway and steamship travel. 
Living accommodations on airships may 
vary as much as the cramped quarters on a 
submarine differ from the spacious cabins 
of a passenger liner. The American-built 
Shenandoah, designed primarily for naval 
scouting, using helium gas, and combining 
great strength and reliability, is very differ- 
ent from the German-built, hydrogen- 
inflated Zeppelins, which sacrifice a con- 
siderable degree of safety for higher speed 
and radius and more-luxurious quarters. 
The living quarters on the Shenandoah 
are in a keel corridor of triangular section 
which extends the entire length of the ship, 


about an eighth of a mile. The ship is en- 
tered from the platform at the top of the 
mooring mast by means of a light ship’s 
gangplank, which leads into the bottom of 
the nose of the airship. From the top of 
the gangplank a narrow flight of steps fol- 
lows the inner curve of the hull down to a 
long narrow plank which extends from stem 
to stern. That narrow plank is called the 
catwalk. It is the spinal cord of life on the 
Shenandoah. The control car is the brain. 
A vertical ladder leads down from the cat- 
walk through a streamlined tube to the 
control car, which is suspended beneath the 
forward part of the ship. 

The forward section of the control car is 
the bridge of the ship. The captain or the 
executive officer or navigator and the officer 
of the watch and the two helmsmen are 
always in the control car. Two helmsmen 
are required because one steers the ship 
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it and the skin of the little schooner. 
Allaire was ashore, but Cyril said he could 
not see how the lightermen managed it. 
They must have had to crawl along shoving 
the cases ahead of them. But as he pointed 
out, it left us the trade room clear, and 
Allaire had a way about her when it came 
to persuading men to do things. No doubt 
in this case her purse helped her to no small 
extent. 

“After all, food is food, Mr. Stirling,” 
Cyril said. “‘And if Miss Forsyth grabbed 
this off at a bargain, it might be worth as 
much as trade goods. Anyhow, we can 
always eat it.” 

He had wired Mrs. Fairchild that we 
were ready for sea again. She arrived the 
next morning at nine, Cyril going to meet 
her. While he was gone a taxi drove down 
the side of the hill to the crib, and here was 
Allaire, looking a little pale and tired, but 
charged with high endeavor. I went over 
in the dinghy to fetch her. 

‘‘Well, here we are again, Pom. All set 
for the next whirl. I’ll be glad to get to sea 
again, for one. This rest has done you 
good. You’re not so cadaverous.”’ 

‘What have you been up to?” I asked. 

“Seeing Washington by day and night, 
principally the latter, with a bunch of 
panned Americans, duly chaperoned by the 
State, War and Navy Departments. I’ve 
danced until my brains are scrambled. 
’Fraid you'll have to stand my watch until 
I catch up with my sleep, Pom.”’ 

“Cando. I’ve been sleeping, principally, 
and wandering over golf links. What pos- 
sessed you to buy a cargo of grub?” 

“Call it thrift. The boat could do with a 
general overhauling, Pom.” 

“Yes, she’s a little worn, but clean 
enough. Her bottom got a coat of bronze 
when Cyril and I went after her, and that 
will last her another couple of months.” 

“Perfectly tight?” 

“Tight as a hog’s hide. Doesn’t leak 
enough to keep her sweet, if any of your war 
grub down there starts a seam.”’ 

“Then that’s all right. I’m crazy to get 
back on Pelican. There was romance in 
that episode, Pom. Haveyouforgivenme?” 

‘Call it quits, Allaire. I bunked you at 
the send-off, when you thought you were 
going to run rum instead of rugs.” 

‘Well, this is cleaner, and just as profita- 
ble and exciting. I got a line on Carstairs 
in Washington. His embassy doesn’t hold 
him very high. He got chucked off his ship 
in Plymouth for drunkenness and brutality.”’ 

“He got chucked aboard his ship on 
Pelican for that same thing,’ I said. 

“Yes, so he did. Young Britons have a 
better chance in the colonies. Case of a bad 
man gone worse. I wonder how Mrs. Fair- 
child is going to feel about another jog down 
the coast with us moderns.” 

“All right, I should say. But you’re 
really the only modern, Allaire. The rest of 
us belong anywhere from a thousand to a 
hundred years ago.”’ 

“That’s true. Cyril is archaic Medi- 
terranean, and you and Mrs. Fairchild 
Puritans. I’m the bad girl of the family. 
I’ve been flirting with everybody but the 
President. I made a bet that I could with 
him, but couldn’t get away with it.” 

‘Well, let’s hope you paid your bet.” 

“T did. I always pay my bets. I pay 
other debts too. Perhaps some day you'll 
find that out, Pom.’’ And with this cryptic 
remark she went below to unpack. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


right or left, and the other steers it up or 
down. 

In the forward part of the control car there 
is a compass and a spirit level, or bubble, 
vertical control indicator, with ballast con- 
trols and engine telegraphs. This forward 
part of the car is fitted with windows, 
which give a magnificent view, and keep 
out rain and wind. 

The central section of the control car 
contains the electric plant and galley. The 
after section of the control car, originally 
designed for a sixth propelling motor, car- 
ries a fine radio outfit, including radio com- 
pass. There is a ship’s telephone system, 
with telephone communication between the 
control car and other stations. 

The motive power of the ship consists of 
five engines, each engine being housed in a 
small egg-shaped metal gondola suspended 
from the framework of the hull. 
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The great size of the Shenandoah dwarfs 
the engine gondolas. They look like auto- 
mobile-engine hoods, but as a matter of 
fact they are small engine rooms, in which 
one man is always stationed, night and day, 
whenever the ship is under way or at a 
mooring mast. Two or three men can work 
together in one gondola. 

The Shenandoah carries, on long cruises, 
twelve officers: Captain, executive, navi- 
gator, three watch officers, two engineer 
officers, two radio officers, who also act as 
operators, one construction officer and one 
erologist. The enlisted personnel consists 
of twenty-seven men. Fourteen of these 
are engineering ratings and twelve are deck 
hands. 

Last, but not least, the twenty-seventh 
man on this cruise, everybody’s friend, was 
John Joseph Hahn, ship’s cook, first class, 
U.S. Navy, with fourteen years of honor- 
able service to his credit—the navy’s only 
flying cook. Napoleon said “An army is a 
worm, and travels on its stomach.” It is 
much the same with airships. 

How do approximately forty officers and 
men eat, sleep and work around the clock 
on board the Shenandoah? That is a ques- 
tion often asked. 

Here is the answer: 

There are always two officers on duty in 
the control car—either the captain, execu- 
tive or navigator, in general charge; and 
one of the three watch officers. One en- 
gineer officer and one radio officer are al- 
ways on duty. Five officers are usually on 
watch, often four hours on duty and four 
hours off. This makes twelve hours of rou- 
tine work every day, with incidental work 
between tours of duty. The construction 
officer and the erologist are on duty night 
and day, whenever their services are re- 
quired. Each of these two officers may per- 
haps lay claim to having saved the ship 
from disaster through their special knowl- 
edge or training. 


The Shenandoah’s Record 


Most of the time off duty is required for 
rest and food. Recreation largely waits 
until the flight is ended and the ship is 
again made ready for service. 


Above the catwalk the triangular girder - 


space forms a long tunnel under the twenty 
great cells of helium which float the 
hundred-thousand-pound ship. 

Light bunks or canvas-bottomed berths 
extend on either side of the catwalk. Here 
officers and men rest and sleep. Amidships 
the catwalk widens out into two rectangu- 
lar deck spaces, which serve as mess rooms 
and dressing rooms for officers and crew. 

Light and air are admitted to the keel 
corridor through celluloid ports or hatches 
along the keel. 

The only artificial lighting is from storage- 
battery lamps. 

The service of food on the Shenandoah is 
of the simplest kind. The small gasoline 
galley maintains a steady supply of hot cof- 
fee, and occasionally other hot food or 
drink; but the main food supply consists of 
cold meats, bread and butter, potted foods 
and fruit. Cruises are usually of short 
duration. The voyage from San Diego to 
Tacoma, fifty-seven hours of continuous 
flight, was the Shenandoah’s record length 
of time in air. Food can be carried in suffi- 
cient quantities for the length of time the 
gasoline will last. Oil and gasoline are car- 
ried in forty or fifty metal tanks secured to 
the girders at intervals along the catwalk, 
and water ballast is carried in rubber tanks 
or bags. 

It may be interesting to give a brief ac- 
count of a part of the Shenandoah’s recent 
record-breaking cruise of nine thousand 
miles, from Lakehurst to Seattle and re- 
turn, via Fort Worth and San Diego. 

Leaving San Diego with an escort of 
planes the ship followed the coast north- 
ward in the direction of San Pedro and 
encountered mist, light rain and fog. Then 
the sun came out and the weather cleared 
beautifully and the battleships were sighted, 
six or eight of them, fifteen miles to the 
westward with targets and towing ships re- 
hearsing for target practice off Catalina 
Island. 

We circled directly over the ships at an 
altitude of about two thousand feet, and 
apparently every officer and man was on 
deck and gazing upward. The Shenandoah 
circled over the California and headed for 
San Pedro. 

We had completed the circuit of Los 
Angeles and Hollywood at one P.M. and 
headed seaward over Santa Monica and 
Clover Field. In passing over Hollywood 
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the set-up for the famous moving picture, 
The Thief of Bagdad, could be seen. Head 
winds of increasing force were encountered. 
At three P.M. the Shenandoah was between 
Ventura and Santa Barbara, flying up the 
Santa Barbara Channel. 

After passing the entrance to San Fran- 
cisco Bay at daylight the next morning, the 
ship followed the California coast to the 
northward, passing Eureka, on Humboldt 
Bay, at four P.M. 

At Cape Mendocino, as the ship passed 
close over the outlying rocks, thousands 
and thousands of seals stampeded and 
clambered over one another and over the 
rocks into the water. The process con- 
tinued as long as we could see them; the 
white surf and the rocks seemed alive with 
countless seals. As darkness fell the Shen- 
andoah passed the town lights of Checto 
and directly over Crescent City, at an alti- 
tude of one thousand to twelve hundred 
feet. Automobiles stopped along the roads 
and streets and some turned headlights or 
spotlights on the ship as she passed in the 
darkness. 


OVER CAMP LEWIS (TACOMA) 


Saturday Morning, Oct. 18. 

Last night just after midnight the ship 
turned inland from the seacoast and headed 
for Eugene, Oregon. The night was clear 
and fine except for low-lying fog in places 
over the valleys. At two A.M. the ship was 
between Eugene and Salem, Oregon, and 
headed north for Camp Lewis. Straight 
ahead was the silhouette of Mount Rainier- 
Tacoma against the morning sun. Far over 
to the northwest was the snow-clad sum- 
mit of Mount Baker. Nearer at hand was 
the characteristic profile of the Olympic 
Range, sharp and steel blue above the dark- 
green forests of the Puget Sound country. 
The ship was over Olympia at about seven 
o’clock this morning and the radio room 
soon began to receive bearings and dis- 
tances from the mooring mast. The fog 
thinned out and at about eight A.M. sud- 
denly cleared; the ship was just above the 
mooring mast and the bird’s-eye view was 
remarkable. After the sight of the endless 
sea of shining white fog the brilliant colors 
of the autumn foliage beneath the ship 
seemed almost like red and yellow flame 
against the green of the fields and lawns 
and forest. American Lake, with its homes 
and gardens and boat landings along the 
banks, was like a mirror. Thousands of au- 
tomobiles were parked around the mooring 
mast, and hundreds more were hurrying 
along the roads. The spectators had a fine 
view of the Shenandoah as she circled 
around the mooring mast, but they were 
not to see it moor. The ship was very light, 
having recovered in water only about one 
half of the thirteen thousand pounds of 
gasoline burned since leaving San Diego. 


Weighing Off 


The ship can descend by steaming ahead 
with down rudder, but if it descends to the 
mast that way the ship will rise as soon as 
the engines stop. If there were a wind of 
any considerable strength the ship might 
descend vertically by steaming into the wind 
with engine speed about equal to the speed 
of the wind. The temperature on the 
ground and aloft also influence the landing 
conditions. This morning there was prac- 
tically no wind, almost dead calm, and the 
ground temperature was 38° when it was 
55° up in the sun at two thousand feet. One 
degree of temperature makes a difference of 
three hundred pounds in the lift. The only 
way to land under these conditions would 
have been to valve helium—a very expen- 
sive process. 


CAMP LEWIS 


Sunday, 19 Oct. 1924. (Noon). 

After arriving at the mooring mast 
yesterday morning and deciding not to 
moor until the cool of the evening, the 
Shenandoah circled over Tacoma and the 
surrounding country for ten hours. Many 
of the people who had waited for many 
hours for the ship to moor, and having 
nothing to do but wait, have asked if the 
day did not seem endless. To those on the 
Shenandoah, occupied with their routine 
duties, in the engine gondolas, at the steer- 
ing controls and other stations, the time 
did not pass so slowly as it seemed to those 
on the ground. It was always interesting. 


19 October, Sunday. 
This morning the fog was heavy and a 
steady stream of automobiles was driving 
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toward the mooring mast. A great crowd 
had assembled to see the ship unmoor and 
sail. They waited patiently hour after 
hour—men, women and children—in per- 
fect good humor. The sun came out, the 
fog melted away or burned off, and at noon 
the ship weighed off. A great cheer went 
up from the crowd and the Shenandoah 
headed over Tacoma for Seattle and Bre- 
merton. After circling twice over Seattle 
and passing Bremerton the ship headed to 
the south—westward for Gray’s Harbor on 


the Pacific Coast. The countryside below . 


the Hood Canal and the Chehalis River 
valley is beautiful, with dark-green forests, 
meadows, winding streams and autumn fo- 
liage bright in the sunlight or seen through a 
haze of smoke or mist. The spirits of the 
captain, officers and crew are visibly higher. 
Homeward bound and on a memorable 
voyage! 


EXTRACTS FROM LOG OF 
SHENANDOAH 


Sunday, 19 October 1924. 
1:00 p.M. Passed over Seattle, Washing- 
ton, and circled city. 
1:05 p.m. Reached point farthest north 
of flight and headed homeward. 
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Lieutenant-Commander Zachary Lans: 


downe, U. 5S. Navy, Commanding the 
U.S. S. Shenandoah 


3:25 P.M. Passed into Gray’s Harbor 
over Hoquiam. 
4:50 P.M. Over the mouth of Columbia 
River. 
THE FOG 


Monday morning, 20 Oct. 

Heavy white fog rolled in like a tidal 
wave from seaward yesterday afternoon at 
‘sunset. A ship which passed under the Shen- 
andoah at the mouth of the Columbia River, 
standing out to sea, entered the fog. To 
surface craft, navigating in fog seems bad 
enough. Viewed from above, a ship enter- 
ing the blind fog seems in worse plight than 
she actually is. The fog looks like a sea or 
blanket of white lather. Yesterday a wall 
of it apparently two hundred feet high 
rolled shoreward. In places it seemed to 
cascade down as to the surface of a lake; 
in other places it broke and rose in feathery 
surf, as though dashing upon invisible 
headlands in the air. Before dark the sea 
of fog extended over the ocean as far as the 
eye could reach and hid the coast line and 
the lowlands between the foothills and the 
beach. There was no moon, but the sky 
was almost clear and the white fog seemed 
to reflect the starlight or the sunset’s after- 
glow. The hilltops and tree line rising 
above the fog were much more clearly 
visible than on the ordinary night when it 
is clear and dark at sea. Long after night 
has fallen a strange thing happened. The 
Shenandoah was nearing a dark headland, 
at forty-five miles an hour, when a faint 
spot of light gleamed upward through the 
fog. It grew brighter and brighter, then 
faded, and disappeared. In about one 
minute more it flashed again, faintly but 
clearly, and was seen no more. A glance 
at the chart showed that the ship had 
passed Hecata Head, on which there is an 
intermittent flashing white light, showing 
white for fifteen seconds and eclipsed for 
forty-five seconds. The faintly glowing 
areas of light showing upward through the 
fog were probably the lights of Empire and 
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Homeward Bound ) 
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Tuesday, 21 October 1924 

The Shenandoah passed Point 
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light or lighted area showin 
the fog. It looked like th 
searchlights around the 
platform, and probably was. ' 
doah stood on to the southward an 
before five A.M. radio compass 


ba 


and the ship circled west and 
light showed Table Mountain 
We were about twenty-five m 
San Diego. Imperial Beach 
ing the Shenandoah’s motors. 
radio towers at Chollas Height 
Diego—showed above the fog 


overhead. The ship was ver} 
was necessary to valve some hi 
she could be worked down thro 
She headed seaward and gradt 
scended to a thousand feet and si 


Diego. The fog lay close to thes 
Shenandoah came down to ext 
altitude, about six hundred f 
the length of the ship. Sudden! 
Loma came out of the mist ah 


nearly 500 feet above the sea, 
by radio masts and buildin 
not much room or time to 
Shenandoah swung to starboard 
Point Loma, coming out int 
above the mooring mast on 
She made a ground landin| 
hauled up to the mooring 
tions for the return to Lake 
once begun. 


The following morning the 
again cast off from the mast 
and turned eastward for Fort 
Lakehurst, to complete the | 
most difficult voyage ever mi 
airship. 

Great credit is due to thosé 
ated and carried forward the 
of this pioneer American a 
Lieutenant-Commander Zach 
downe, U. S. Navy, and the 
men under his command whé 
ated the Shenandoah with such €0l 
success. 


j alone on her veranda, in the 
i spoor of the afternoon’s delights. 
yen o'clock and the loveliest of 
wenings; still and warm and fra- 


‘had retired to lie down, with a 
Jache and a plate of milk toast; 
ad motored back to the city with 


gs no one to interrupt Frances— 
9 interrupt her in her usual and 
réle of restorer of household con- 
y a party, as picker up and ar- 
stage properties; and equally no 
‘ty her. Yet she had lost no time. 
now with a willow basket on one 
d with small bits of borrowed 


re. 

’s no time like the present,” she 
galoud. ‘“‘I’ll just rush this stuff 
t away.” Then she flushed and 
yon herself mentally, in scornful 
‘A man who lies to himself is a 
‘ll cheat playing solitaire,’ she 
smptuously. ‘Tell the jury, the 
ith and nothing but the truth. 
{begin by taking somebody else’s 
< just as well. You’re returning 
‘anyman’s things—now and at 
‘tause he said he’d be there this 
_And you want to see him—like 
ase” 

vinging her basket firmly, she 
rmed with truth and determina- 
n the garden path to the gate. 
sgate two small masculine forms— 
‘reher and Victor Jones—sprang 
ae toy pistols, and seized her. 


\! Foiled, old villain! Caught at 


, Cap’n Jack Cutlass!” 

, my hearties!’’ Frances returned 
ally, backing off. “‘Don’t touch 
t of breakables, boys.” 

‘but we’ve got you covered, any- 
m Cutlass, an’ you can make no 
ene is ours at last. Make 


we an’ we'll blow you into the 
next week.” 

ee even beat out your brains with 
ing pins!” - 

agi, said Frances, “isn’t this 


ig Dr. Ezra Taylor has a meeting 
7s’ club—to weave baskets or box 
aing? I—I’m not a pirate this 
I’m too tired.” 

some on, Cap’n Cutlass. You're 
r to the Pennymans’ again, an’ 
‘let us go there any more. Come 
Cap’n Cutlass. Come on. You 
ast time you’d let us soon. You 
‘ould tie you to the big tree and 
ju. You said so, an’ we wanna go 
i pul-lease! We got a whole lot 
Tsing ee oF hs? 99 

tonight,’’ said Frances crisply; 
d. I’m not Cap’n Jack Cutlass 
ng. I told you I was tired f 
Aiss Fransuss—aw, pul-lease!”’ 
‘onight. I want to be alone too. I 
2 to the Pennymans’ by myself.” 
|ed and looked back at two figures 
jer. “I said alone,” she added 


isright. Becoming not only a liar 
lf, because of this thing, but a 
vour little boy friends.” 

here,” she said aloud, turning 
ll play pirate with you on next 
afternoon in the Pennyman gar- 
is my heart and hope to die, and 
blast me with the black spot and 
an unhallowed grave if I fail by 
ny own But not tonight!”’ 
tainly not tonight. 

of herself, Frances’ feet hastened 
tily as she left her own grounds, 


and all its more important fur- 
It would be a tall order. 

gs, principally very old his- 
tes belonging to the Pennyman 
jade up an authentic collection 
valid and utterly genuine, in the 
ofthe word. Nosuddenly acquisi- 
fenu or nouveau riche, with a 
walnut or mahogany, had rubbed 
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a magic lamp and had his faithful commer- 
cial genii bring together these mellowed and 
traditional forms of loveliness. They had 
come into being over long years and 
through a gradual gathering of family tra- 
dition as the veritable expression of a per- 
sonal taste, each in its proper period. They 
stood, these old pieces, a number brought 
originally from England, not as a group of 
somebody’s cast-off old shoes, however 
romantic and lovely, but as genuine in- 
heritors and vehicles expressing an original 
intention, in the suitable environment. 
They were the Pennyman pieces, one of 
those rapidly evaporating real family col- 
lections that an older America knew, and 
which today are disintegrating so swiftly 
under the modern Midas touch. As such, 
intact, aristocratic, unattainable, they 
were, as Frances knew, a matter literally of 
despair in the antique market, where a 
number of the pieces had assumed a very 
definite rating and were passionately cov- 
eted. To no avail, since in the lifetime of 
no living Pennyman had any merchant or 
dealer in antiques, as was well known, so 
much as put a nose across the sill. 

Moreover, in addition to fine woods of 
graceful line and impeccable tradition, old 
pictures and the like inside, the house pos- 
sessed to overflowing that pleasant if less 
valuable flotsam of travel souvenirs which 
members of a family with a roving foot are 
apt to bring in. From Capt. David Penny- 
man himself right down to modern Dora, 
there had been annual trips to everywhere 
but the moon, and the house was full of 
delightful tokens of sojourns in interesting 
spots. As witness the basket of Oriental 
color she carried now. 

The house itself matched its interior in 
interest and charm. Small but exquisitely 
balanced, built of old gray field stone, with 
high gables, a wide many-pillared porch 
and _ crescent-shuttered windows, tiny 
panes of glass—two of them of old ame- 
thyst, kept now under fine-meshed grilles— 
it, too, expressed that older tradition of 
American architecture embodied by the 
modern Dutch Colonial. Tall green trees 
clasped their arms protectingly about its 
corners. The high old hedge wall screened 
from the public eye two old yews clipped 
respectively to a ball-and-pedestal form 
and a peacock. Box, oleander, magnolia, 
tulip, sweet shrub, forsythia and syringa 
were in thick leaf just inside the hedge, and 
a grassy ribbon of crumbling brick ran 
back past formal beds of phlox, mignonette 
and marigold—whose seeds were almost as 
traditional as the mahogany—straight back 
to the soup herb and sweet marjoram 
borders of the Pennyman lettuce beds. 

Only a Dora Pennyman, that gadabout 
modern young-old spinster, rich as the 
Lydian king and entirely used to such tradi- 
tional glories, would have the heart to lock 
it all up and run away every spring—in 
quest of more travel souvenirs, no doubt— 
leaving it in a sense, once the family jewelry 
and silver was put in the bank vault, to it- 
self; or at least at the mercy of her trusted 
friend, from whose wrist there now dangled 
a key to the house on a loose bracelet of 
narrow blue ribbon. True, the house knew 
certain other protection. Dora had all the 
windows sealed and barred and the doors 
carefully gone over. Her attorneys had a 
whole ring of additional keys to it; Abel 
Prunes, the doughty local night watchman, 
was requisitioned for very special night 
hours in the Pennyman lane, and there 
was a man out every so often from the vil- 
lage to look after the grounds. But after 
all, she held the house in the hollow of her 
hand; or so she liked to think; the friend 
of Dora Pennyman—a sort of caretaker 
ex officio—who could moon and dream 
whenever she had time in the old garden, 
over a book—or play, if she pleased, with 
small pirate friends; who could, during 
Dora’s absence and at her invitation, even 
borrow from its stores for one of mother’s 
afternoons. 

As Frances passed through the iron gate 
now and stepped into the tranquil, still, 
sunny hush of the garden, she was struck 
as always with the sense of dignity, of age 
and presence in the place, emanating from 
the time-tempered old gray walls of the 
house, hung now under thick ivy, from 
mere contact with the thick venerable 
silky turf under her foot, and in particular 
from a hoary and enormous elm, dominat- 
ing the middle of the grounds, sweeping its 
wineglass-shaped draperies of thick leaf in 
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the very middle of the lawn, its great roots, 
like Laocoon’s serpents, writhing up through 
the earth itself and coated now with a faint 
pale-bluish moss. 

This tree was one of the Pennymans’ 
greatest treasures—an elm just one hundred 
and twenty-two years old and thirty-two 
feet at its lowest girdling. Moreover, it had 
other more spiritual attributes. It was 
known locally as the Kissing Tree. For 
deeply graven in its rough old bark—found 
less than ten years ago by a tree surgeon 


scraping away lichenous webs and molder- | 


ing bark shale—was an amorous legend, 
the relic of an ancient past, wrought with 
cunning patience and great nicety: 

“Give Me A Kiss, Miss D. Pennyman.”’ 

But Frances’ eye, long familiar with the 
big, graceful green wineglass and its im- 
passioned legend, did not dwell here. She 
looked beyond to a rustic seat Dora had 
placed near the tree. A masculine shape 
was rising from it now—and sauntering to- 
ward her. 


“Good evening, Miss Frances,” said the | 


shape. 

It took a moment to control the curious 
knocking at her heart before Frances ex- 
tended her hand composedly. 

“Good evening, Mr. Bestwick,”’ she re- 
turned. 

At that, their interchange, she realized, 
was far more an affair of the hand than the 
word. There was something in the slightest 
contact with Mr. Bestwick—something in 
the man’s presence—that disturbed Frances 
in a strange elemental fashion, and that in 
some unaccountable way seemed, of late, 
connected with the garden itself, as though 
it were part of the old-time setting, the 
whole glamorous spell she always felt on 
entering it. 

It was in a sense, no doubt, because the 
man was, as Janet would have put it, so 
beastly romantic-looking himself. Tall, 
good-looking, nonchalant, indefinably met- 
ropolitan and perfectly at ease—as differ- 
ent as possible from Dr. Ezra Taylor. Far 
more the type that usually affected Janet’s 
court. Frances had realized that on her 
very first evening, when Mrs. Peter Staley 
had presented him in the town post office, 
introducing him as a painter from New 
York City spending a few weeks of vaca- 
tion at the Kimmon place. She had thought 
him both clever and interesting, and with 
more than his share of personal magnetism, 
even in that first hour. 

He had walked to the end of the little 
town with her, chatting, and even beyond 
its confines, to the outlying fringes of es- 
tates. Their talk had touched the whole 
neighborhood. , He knew—or had friends 
who knew—the Leydens, the Pattons, old 
Miss Emily Scarborough, and Wilkes Cham- 
berlayne, their sporting bachelor, now in 
Europe. The Pennymans, he said he had 
heard of—vaguely, possibly from Wilkes. 
He only grew interested when Frances en- 
tered on a description of the Pennyman 
place itself. Then he had begun to enthuse 
artistically. He hadn’t, he said, expected 
to make any sketches while he was here, 
but her description of the yews and the old 
elm 

“By Jove, I’d like to do a bit for my 
sketchbook!” he had said. 

She told him it would not be difficult of 
accomplishment. In fact, the garden itself 
solved things for her, very much as Frances 
would have had them solved. 

She had expected within twenty-four 
hours to see Mr. Bestwick up at the house, 
for it was inevitable for visiting men to 
float toward Janet, who promptly ate them 
alive. But she discovered that Mr. Best- 
wick’s rest was in no sense to be a social 
campaign. It was to be rest in the literal 
sense. 

Neither parties, calls nor fétes intrigued 
him; she was absolved from even an invita- 
tion to the house on her own account. He 
wanted nothing better, he implied, than 
the possibility of working in the solitude 


_of such a lovely old garden as she had 


described, especially—he was not back- 
ward here—with the occasional compan- 
ionship of a charming young lady. 

On the day following, meeting him in 
town again, they had continued their pleas- 
ant little pourparler, and Frances had this 
time volunteered at once to lead him over 
and show him the Pennyman grounds. He 
had gone delightedly and they had spent a 
heavenly hour, looking at everything, from 
the Kissing Tree to the sweet marjoram 
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Watch This 


Column 


REGINALD DENNY 


MAY McAVOY JAMES KIRKWOOD 


SOME STARS IN THE “WHITE LIST” 

With much pride and sat- 
isfaction I call your attention to 
Universal’s ‘‘White List,” a group of 
twenty-one unusual picture-plays, 
some ready and others in process of 
production. The ‘“‘White List” is a 
guarantee that Universal presents only 


wholesome pictures suitable for the 
whole family. 


I can’t describe all of them. 
in this one advertisement, but if 
you will keep watch of this column, you 
will have the entire list in advance of 
presentation. Please note the authors, 
the stars and the assisting casts. The 
stories have been chosen to please, 
what your letters have Jed me to be- 
lieve, is your taste in moving-pictures. 


“‘Smouldering Fires’’— 
PAULINE FREDERICK and 
LAURA LAPLANTE, with Tully 
Marshall, Wanda Hawley, Malcolm 
McGregor and Bert Roach. Story by 
Sada Cowan and Howard Higgin. A 
Clarence Brown production. Story of a 
woman’s heroic sacrifice for a younger 
sister. 


HOOT GIBSON in “The 


Hurricane Kid.’’ Assisted by 
Marian Nixon, William Steele, Arthur 
Mackley, Harry Todd, Fred Humes, 
Violet LaPlante. Story by Will Lam- 
bert. Directed by Edward Sedgwick. 
A lively Western racing tale and love 
story. 


REGINALD DENNY in 


“‘Oh, Doctor!’’— with MARY 
ASTOR, assisted by Otis Harlan, Wm. V. 
Mong, Mike Donlin, Lucille Ward and 
Tom Ricketts. From the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post story and novel by Harry Leon 
Wilson. A Harry Pollard production. 


“Secrets of the Night’’— 


featuring JAMES KIRKWOOD 
and MADGE BELLAMY, with Zasu 
Pitts, Rosemary Theby, Tom Wilson and 
Edward Cecil. From the stage success, 
“The Night Cap,”’ by Guy Bolton and 
Max Marcin. Directed by Herbert Blache. 


(To be continued next week) 


Beautifully illustrated Universal Pictures 
booklet sent you on request. 


(Carl Laemmle 


President 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 


730 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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Tobacco that says 
“Merry Christmas” 
to pipe-smokers 


A hint for those 
who take pride in giving 
“just the thing” 


Evidently there is something about the 
good-will spirit of Christmas that makes 
pipe-smokers want to share their content- 
ment with others. 


Each year a number of Edgeworth Club 
members make a practice of distributing 
their favorite tobacco among friends as a 
Christmas remembrance. In some cases 
Edgeworth hap- 
pens to be the 
Le Gugpive mn tts 
“Stead vis to- 
bacco. In other 
cases the gift 
serves as an in- 
troduction to 
Edgeworth—in 
fact, we know 

of instances 
» where it has 
“created a rabid 

_ new member 
' of the Edge- 
3 worth Club. 

At any rate, 
over a period 
of years Edgeworth has apparently earned a 
reputation for being a very successful pres- 
ent for pipe-smokers. There may be a sug- 
gestion in that for you. 


To supply the gift spirit to Edgeworth at 
Christmas time the makers have provided 
appropriate wrappings for the 16-ounce 
glass humidor jar and the 8-ounce tin. 
Each contains Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed. 
Each is packed in a good-looking decorated 
gift carton printed in colors. Prices—$1.65 
for the 16-ounce jar. The 8-ounce tins are 
75c each. Please ask your tobacco dealer 
for the Edgeworth Christmas packages. If 
he will not supply you, we gladly offer the 
following service to you: 

Send us $1.65 for each. 16-ounce jar, and 
75e for each 8-ounce tin to be shipped, 
also a list of the names and addresses of 
those you wish to remember, together with 
your personal greeting card for each friend. 

We will gladly attend to sending the 
Christmas. Edgeworth to your friends, all 
delivery charges prepaid. 


For yourself —it’s just possible that 
you are not personally acquainted with 
Edgeworth. If that is so, send your name 
and address to Larus & Brother Company. 
We shall be glad to send you free samples— 
generous helpings both of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice and Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed. 


Smoke a few pipefuls and judge for your- 
self whether or not you wish to become a 
permanent member of the Edgeworth Club. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, pocket- 
size packages, in handsome humidors hold- 
ing a pound, and also in several handy in- 
between sizes. 


For the free samples, kindly address 
Larus & Brother Company, 1 South 21st 
Street, Richmond, Va. If you will also in- 
clude the name and address of your regular 
tobacco dealer, your courtesy will be ap- 
preciated. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one or two 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed for the 
same price you would pay the jobber. 
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and the lettuces. And Frances told Mr. 
Bestwick he might bring his pastels over as 
he desired and sketch in the garden all he 
pleased. 

“Dora Pennyman always lets me bring 
people in,’’ she said. ‘Perhaps she might 
buy a picture of the elm,”’ she suggested. 

*“And you will be here?”’ He hesitated. 
“T would not like to come—to intrude— 
alone.” 

In a sense he had almost made it ob- 
ligatory to the success of the elm-tree sketch 


that she be present, to converse with him, . 


inspire him no doubt, to criticize the result. 

That’s when it all had begun—the pe- 
culiar vague sense of drifting that had 
seized her for the past ten days; that sense 
of indefinable excitement and pleasure; 
that slight cardiac skipping that came upon 
her on seeing Mr. Bestwick approach. 
When she forsook her youthful pirate 
friends and turned away in her mind from 
Dr. Ezra Taylor, spending now—yes, this 
was the eighth interval alone with the new- 
comer—a pleasant stole-away into dim 
uncharted regions of romance, from the 
humdrumness of everyday. 

It had come about in part through ad- 
miration for his gifts as an artist. Art was 
something about which, Thelma assured 
her, Frances knew nothing. Nor, she ad- 
mitted it, could Thelma’s painting friends 
from the city interest her. When they did 
trees they got all watery and indefinite 
looking and you could observe them with 
equal felicity upside down or not. Mr. 
Bestwick’s trees looked like trees. They 
were firm and rooted. You knew which was 
trunk and which leaf. His leaves in par- 
ticular were exact and nice. Indeed, he 
could draw an individual leaf, as he had 
showed her, so that it looked like a photo- 
graph. It was, he claimed, a gift based on 
a lifetime of close observation. 

But more, of course, than his art, Mr. 
Bestwick—be honest, Frances—had inter- 
ested her in himself, in his looks, which 
were distinctly striking. He was dark, al- 
most Spanish of type, and more mature 
than she was accustomed to. About forty, 
or possibly more in astrong sun. He looked 
a little worn in a very bright sun, which 
burnished his hair with silver and brought 
out tiny river systems of wrinkle around 
his eyes. He dressed habitually in brown— 
a careless but expensive-looking Norfolk 
suit of partridge colors, with a cap to 
match. He smoked a short bulldoggy little 
brier, and the fingers he held it with were 
tapering, rather delicate, even stained a 
little with dark pigments, as one might ex- 
pect of an artist. She liked to look at him, 
in short, even as she liked to listen to him 
touching lightly his experiences, his travels 
over different parts of the country. And 
she liked—very specially—his manner to 
her. He had a graceful consideration she 
was not used to. 

As for example, now. He took the basket 
of objects she carried from her hand im- 
mediately, his fingers trailing over hers 
with just the suggestion of a slight caress. 
But not even Doctor Taylor sprang so 
quickly to relieve her of a burden, and as 
the family camel, she realized humorously, 
nobody else would even have thought of it. 
In short, Mr. Bestwick made her feel im- 
potent, melting, helpless—something ut- 
terly to be taken care of. It was so unusual 
for one handy with hammer and nails, ad- 
dicted to running errands and acting as 
Cap’n Jack Cutlass, that to a large extent 
it accounted for her secret passionate re- 
solve to bask in this whole experience and 
preserve it as long as possible. 

But now Bestwick was saying, “Take off 
your hat, Miss Frances. I like you a whole 
lot better without your hat. And we’ll set 
this basket of junk down on the grass for 
the present.” 

That always amused and even surprised 
Frances—Mr. Bestwick’s indifference to 
what so many other people worshiped; 
that Dora Pennyman’s treasures, signifi- 
cant and historied, could in so many cases 
leave him cold—even be branded as stuff 
or junk, unless they possessed real beauty 
of their own. 

“Unless they are actually beautiful of 
form and line and color, yes. But junk for 
its own sake—no, you cannot move me. 
Your ball-and-pedestal yew, for instance. 
That is grotesque and ugly. The elm— 
that is exquisite, the difference between 
the artificially beautiful woman and one 
who is naturally lovely.”’ His dark eyes 
had sought hers directly. 

So when she had taken him in and shown 
him the downstairs interior of Dora’s house 
the warm-flushed contours of rosewood, 
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walnut and mahogany, the curves of old 
china, received a very captious critical 
analysis. Dora’s family portraits he had 
pronounced hideous; the hundred-year-old 
white-hen egg dish, another grotesque; 
the Duxbury chairs and table, crude of line. 

“But here we have what I think is beau- 
tiful,’”’ he had said, touching a blue glass 
flagon of lovely color and fragile thinness— 
worth several hundred dollars in the mar- 
ket perhaps. “‘And here too,” he added 
amusingly, and he had picked up a dried 
fan frond of seaweed Dora had brought 
from the shore of the Jordan, of iridescent 
blues and purples and not worth two cents. 
Frances had laughed outright. 

“Beauty for beauty’s sake, indeed. 
That’s the way mother and my sister 
Thelma talk. Everything must justify it- 
self. But you are simply awful, Mr. Best- 
wick. You know nothing at all about the 
antique.” ; 

That he conceded; nor did he care. He 
liked the garden she had presented him 
with much better. His taste here Frances, 
in turn, conceded. She thought of this now 
as she sat talking with him, her eyes on a 
flaming band of perennial poppies against 
the hedge. Then she said: 

“We must put the things in my basket 
away before it gets dark. And I’ve just 
about decided to give you a treat I’ve left 
for last of all, Mr. Bestwick. You haven’t 
really raved about Dora Pennyman’s things 
at all as you should, and tonight I’m going 
to make you. I’m going to show you some- 
thing that few people see, or only special 
people and Dora’s more intimate friends. 
I’m sure she won’t mind my showing you, 
and you’re to remember that it’s a—a very 
special mark of friendship,” she finished, 
with a slight flush. 

“That alone will make it lovely for me,” 
said Bestwick with his usual exaggerated 
chivalry, and picked up her basket again. 

The house inside was filling with the 
shadows of dusk, and Frances hastily re- 
placed her borrowed articles in Dora’s 
Chinese cabinet. Then she went to the 
fireplace. At one side here there hung what 
appeared to be a quite usual-looking oil 
painting, suspended from a purplish woolen 
cord. But ata touch from Frances it swung 
aside as a movable panel and revealed a 
small dark aperture behind it. Into this 
Frances thrust her hand, working at some 
obscure spring. At once Bestwick saw 
close by the chimney frame a dark slitlike 
opening that widened as he looked to the 
size of a man’s body and the height of a 
low door. A tiny flight of three white steps 
appeared leading from it, curving with the 
angle of the chimney, with a suggestion of 
space beyond. 

“The secret room of the Pennyman 
place!’ cried Frances. 

“T’ve heard of things like that,” said 
Bestwick. 

‘Well, this is one of the real ones, built 
into the house right from the beginning, to 
hold a family safe, with papers and deeds 
and gems and things in it. But wait till I 
show you what’s kept there now.” And 
she drew him up the three little steps into 
a small pocket room behind the chimney. 

“See!” she cried. ‘‘The funny little trick 
window! It looks from the outside like 
part of the mullion above it. And see what 
it is that Dora keeps here! Out of the lime- 
light and just where it ought to be. It’s the 
William and Mary cabinet,” she cried. 
“Oh, but you, of course, wouldn’t have 
heard of it. This is the Pennymans’ proud- 
est piece. Trevor Pennyman brought it 
from England, and there’s no end of ro- 
mance connected with it. For one story, it 
is said the king went out hunting one morn- 
ing, coursing a stag, and fell from his horse 
near Stanwych, where the English Penny- 
mans lived; and they brought him into the 
house, and the Pennyman butler served 
wine right from this cabinet to his majesty, 
and his host and the Marquess of Blandford, 
when the king’s ankle or whatever he hurt 
got better—all standing by this and drink- 
ing healths together. Isn’t that charming? 
And of course there are other tales. But 
it’s very choice. There’s no other piece in 
America just like this one.” 

Frances ran a light reverent hand: over 
the surface of the piece. In the softened 
light here the color of the wood, the rich 
burl of its finish, came out in a tempered 
mellow gloss like the lacquer on an old-time 
Havana cigar. But she passed swiftly from 
the beauties of the wood to intricacies in the 
thing itself. She bent to pull out shallow 
drawers, unfasten the little central doors, 
worked a moment on a middle button, pro- 
duced the inevitable secret drawer. 
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“Secrets all around,” she laughe 
no doubt this has held plenty in 
and all Dora keeps in it now area, 
cat’s eyes like these or some of : 
lace bits that were her mother’s- 
wood and an old shawl Ca; 
brought back from India. t 
hardly looking at this, and there are 
who would give their heads for a Jo 
the commercial people who hand] 
things and that Dora never allows 
and plenty of others! This cabinet 
known among collectors and in tt 
ket, and I’m giving you a rare treat, 
rave about it—and look at the mos 
tiful thing here.” 

“T am looking at the most hy 
thing here,” said Bestwick slowly, 
the tiny room he stood very close 
with his eyes directly on her face, 
you once, didn’t I, that I prefe 
beauty to dead?” 

At once the strange confusion B 
brought to her seized Frances more st 
inclosed as they were in this dim 
little space. Wings seemed to beat! 
air about her, a troubled conflict of ¢ 
rose in her. She fought for a light | 

“There you go, being gallant agai 
laughed, “‘when you ought to be t) 
Mr. Bestwick. As for living beaut 
till you meet my sister Janet. But 
out.” 

Bestwick said nothing, followi 
passively down the little steps aga 
waited until she had resealed the ( 
to the secret room, locked the doi 
more and stood on the greenswar¢ 
the elm. It was now definitely ¢ 
dark. The big tree brooded above 
mysterious and suggestive, a dozi 
fumes from garden shrubs floated in | 
And the queer emotion still lay on F; 
She had brought it with her from the 
In the silence between her and he! 
panion it spoke, challenging and fo) 
ing her. Indeed, she felt sure of wl 
coming. She knew two impulses- 
and to remain. She remained. Afi 
she was quite honest about that. 

Bestwick probably read her wit 
He waited, still silent, until they st 
actly under the tree. Then he pla 
hands on her shoulders and fac 
lightly toward him. 

“Let’s go out,’’ he mimicked gent}; 
we will—right to the Kissing Tree 
me a kiss, Miss F. Lowry,” he add 
low voice, and he put a finger un 
chin, and raising her face slowly | 
lips against hers. ‘ 

For one blinding flash Frances wa 
tent, melting, helpless, utterly to b 
care of; and then there came a ql 
action; a smoky but resolute and 
marshaling of forces, a sensation 
withdrawal and utter repulsion. Shi 
one hand to fight free, but Bestwick 
her wrist. 


“Why, I don’t even know you! 
was truth. It filled her with a q 
of panic. She bent and snatel 
empty basket. “I’m going, 
You may finish those sketches 
but I shan’t be back.” ry, 
It seemed to her she stood fé 
stranger. Something glamor 
chanted was gone—a fair bub 
that was dispelled. She had b 
a stranger—yes, a stranger; 
not even a young and suita 
Old, battle worn, experien 


melodrama with her, who alwa} 
boasted of a level head and a § 
humor. | 
“Going!”’ she cried furiously, 4 
right out of the place. g 
She scrubbed her lips with her hi 
chief as she went—until they burne 
would her hot self-scorn abate evel 
mental emollients. What, asked he 
was she making all this to-do about 
so much fuss over a kiss? Janet, he 
tiful sister, probably kissed a hundr 
per annum. But the point was tl 
didn’t. Probably that’s why a Kis 
seemed different and special. 
them out like flowers from an 1 
ble bouquet; but with her a} 
single special blossom, a flo 
knight’s helm, and at least a pr 
terrupted—by a third person. 
(Continued on Page 56 
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verywhere You Hear— 


The Touring Car, $1395; The Phaeton, 
$1495; The Roadster, $1625; The Sedan, 
$1825; The Brougham, $1965; The 
Imperial, $2065; The Crown-Imperial, 
$2195; The Royal Coupe, $1895. All 
prices f. o. b. Detroit subject to current 
government tax. 


Chrysler 


Let a Chrysler Six enter a home operating 
two or more cars and the others rapidly 
fall into disuse. The Chrysler, on the other 
hand, is constantly in use—because it is 
a Chrysler. In due time—through sheer 
logic—it replaces the rest. Who would 
choose sluggishness against Chrysler 
snap and dash? Who would choose the 
cumbersome and the costly as against 
the convenient and the economical? 
Chrysler is virile, awake, and alive. In 
and out and around the others it darts— 
circling them on the hills, passing them 
on the highways. Not merely a newnotein 
motoring—a new school in engineering, 
and a new school in performance, is the 
Chrysler. Height, weight, balance, space, 
acceleration, power, appearance—these 
are some of the things Chrysler has 
revolutionized. Make no mistake—you 
are witnessing the rise of new principles 
in motor manufacture which are pro- 
foundly affecting all motor car design. 
No car is immune to the irresistible 
attractions of the Chrysler—it is invading 
all classes of ownership, beginning with 
the highest. If you are still of the few 
who doubt—watch the city streets, the 
country club, the fine homes, and equally 
so the country roads and the substantial 
residence sections. Above all—listen to 
the talk everywhere. 


One dominant universal note in motor 
car conversation — Chrysler! 


CHRYSLER MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of Maxwell Motor Corporation 


MAXWELL-CHRYSLER MOTOR CO. OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONT. 
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(Continued from Page 56) 

Which is what made this one so horrible. 
For in the very middle of kissing this Henry 
Bestwick of New York she had seen a face 
looking at her. A so-so face with whimsical 
brows, attractive gray eyes and a moth’s- 
wing mustache—a face that chided her— 
the face of Dr. Ezra Taylor! 

It was now dark and June bugs were 
lurching out of the hedges. Her own home 
lay still dark and quiet under a recupera- 
tive complex. Frances flung up to her 
room, plunged out of her clothes and threw 
herself on her bed, to continued self- 
analysis, recrimination and a choice list of 
epithets out of association with her rude 
companions of the Spanish Main. 

But sleep came presently. 


qr 


HE was awakened by the broad pale 

smile of the moon in her face. It had 
come up, climbed the hedge and the house 
wall and now peered in through her open 
window, like a round inquisitive face. 
Frances awoke to full consciousness, sat up, 
banked her pillows behind her and returned 
the impertinent white stare. 

Whatever the fat face discovered must 
have been pleasing, for the moon now re- 
solved to enter the room bodily. It laid 
broad filmy white hands across the sill; sent 
in exploring spectral fingers along the wall, 
over the furniture. One of these crept up 
the side of her dresser, began progressing 
slowly over the top, touching one by one 
little oddments she had thrown there. 
Frances watched it idly. It rested on her 
brush and comb, a tray of pins, a handker- 
chief, reached next a bit of pale blue. That 
was the ribbon that carried the key to Dora 
Pennyman’s house, tossed down now from 
her wrist on her return. The moon finger 
crept to the key itself, fingered, fondled it, 
silvered it clearly, brought out its outline 
sharply. And Frances, rubbing her eyes, 
leaned forward swiftly. This was not the 
key to the Pennyman house! 

Superficially—yes. An undistinguished 
bit of plated metal, at first glance very like 
it—very like a hundred other keys. But 
Frances’ fingers had too long associated 
with the other—were too familiar with its 
pattern of flange and top. Instinctive 
memory stirred. This was a totally differ- 
ent key. Even the blue ribbon was of 
different texture. 

In some fashion a substitution had been 
made. It had—it must have been made 
upon her wrist, literally, since the key had 
not left it except for the lock in the Penny- 
man door. And in one _heart-shocking 
moment memory assisted Frances and gave 
her the bitter humiliating truth, one grim 
inescapable conclusion. When she came to 
this she rose and dressed herself swiftly in 
the discarded garments of the day and left 
the house. 

The clock on her dresser recorded 11:50. 
The silent world into which she stepped 
was bathed in lustrous radiance. From 
somewhere along the hedges she caught the 
faint receding crunch of Abel Prunes’ foot- 
steps. Abel was making his periodic round. 
Thank heaven, she had awakened early! 
There was far too much moon anyhow for 
any pretentious coup of deviltry to be 
staged at the Pennyman house as yet. 

If any such thing were contemplated it 
was planned no doubt for the dim hour 
just before daybreak. In the dark grayness 
then, a van, a muffled engine, a force of 


“But my wife said, ‘Yes, but that’s not 
the truth. You have got fruit for sale. It 
rots on the ground every year. How would 
it be if I’d keep a few baskets in the house to 
sell to people when they stop? Maybe 
when they find they can have it they won’t 
want it so hard. That’s the way folks are.’ 

“So that’s what she did. She just kept.a 
few baskets handy by. Then presently she 
moved them out to the porch, and from 
there she moved them out to the front gate, 
right in plain sight. Well, that’s how it 
started. It’s just a side issue, you see.” 

“But it pays?” 

“Why, yes.”’ He laughed as he added, 
“Tt pays surprisingly well. It astonished us 
how much we made a week. It did for a 
fact. It doesn’t seem like anything at all; 
a quarter here, fifty cents there and a dollar 
now and then; but when you begin to tot it 
up it,counts up to a pretty good sum. You 
see, it’s no expense. We’ve got the stuff 
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men in the lane It sounded like melo- 
drama again, but it wasn’t impossible. At 
least it would be the only strategic promis- 
ing success. Any plot laid against the 
Pennyman stores would have to be on a 
large scale. No one individual could make 
a dent on the house; a lone man might as 
well try to carry off the Kissing Tree as 
touch the heavy walnut pieces, the fragile 
crystals, the old paintings. 

“Tt would need complete darkness and a 
lot of teamwork; skill and lots of care about 
it. It would be a darn clumsy thing to 
tackle. And I don’t know that that’s what’s 
in the wind; but there’s something, and 
I’ve got to see. There must be plenty of 
time, with all this light.” 

As she fled along it occurred to Frances 
that she had come without a weapon. But 
after all there were no weapons, unless you 
counted the kitchen fire shovel, the furnace 
poker or the little old empty pearl-handled 
derringer mother kept under her pillow. 

“What could I do, anyhow?” she re- 
flected. ‘‘This will be a job for finesse. I’ll 
have to lie low and watch, and give some 
kind of alarm if it’s needed, that’s all.” 

Very quickly she had got through the 
lane and faced the iron gate once more. 
The lane was as bright as day, and com- 
pletely empty. The garden was empty also. 
No one sat in the rustic seat now. No one 
stood in the porch. The moon, busy here 
also, brightened the gray house wall, re- 
vealed the correctly closed door. There was 
no key standing in the lock. All appeared 
to be as it should. But with her hand on 
the latch, Frances knew better. The door 
gave, swung open silently, revealing the 
well-like darkness of the hall beyond. 
Without hesitation Frances stepped inside. 
The living room at her left lay dark, too, or 
practically so. 

With her heart knocking a little in her 
side, Frances realized the undisturbed 
presence of the familiar setting, the ghost- 
gray shapes of Dora Pennyman’s old pos- 
sessions arranged in their conventional out- 
lines, and with a curious tension of nerves, 
a sort of sixth sense, she knew that the living 
room was empty. But it was not entirely 
dark! 

A thin vertical pencil of light about the 
height of a low door gleamed on the wall by 
the chimney breast, and a smothering, over- 
powering conviction seized Frances. The 
drama had begun. Whatever was in- 
tended—for whatever reason her key had 
been stolen—the event was going forward 
now, beyond that pencil of light, up the 
three little steps and in the little secret 
pocket behind the chimney, which she had 
so fatuously revealed. 

Oh, for mother’s derringer, with a good 
ballin it! Oh, even for the kitchen shovel! 
Oh, foolish impulse that had led her un- 
considered, unprepared steps so quickly 
here! Frances’ hand, moving in despair, 
struck down sharply into the pocket of her 
pongee dress. Her hand automatically 
closed on a smooth cylinder lying there—a 
forgotten cylinder. As she drew it out the 
light on the wall refracted a metaled silvery 
gleam. Her finger touched the dark cir- 
cular pottery base, cased in its rim of metal 
luster. Then a slight sound from behind 
the chimney reached her and she became 
inspired. Without a moment’s hesitation 
she extended the object she held in her 
right hand, passed through the opening in 
the wall and up the little steps to the hidden 
room. 
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By the light of a lantern, she saw a man 
in brown kneeling there on the floor with 
his back to her. He knelt before the Wil- 
liam and Mary piece, with a litter of ob- 
jects about him on the floor. As Frances 
looked at him, his slim tapering fingers 
manipulated a middle button in the little 
central cabinet and drew out the secret 
drawer. She spoke almost without volition: 

“Put ’emup! I mean put up your hands, 
Mr. Bestwick!” 

Bestwick flashed to his feet, half turning. 
But. he faced her with his hands in the air 
readily enough. 

“That’s right. Up, I said!”’ The cool 
hard voice flowed steadily from Frances’ 
lips, and words over which she had no con- 
trol immediately followed: ‘Or I shall 
blow you into the middle of next week,” 
she added bitterly. 

Color poured over Bestwick’s face. 

fe God, you’ve caught me!” 

“Tt looks like it. Did you suppose you 
could get away with abusing confidence, 
exploiting a friendship? Not if you deal 
with me!”’ cried Cap’n Cutlass. “But you 
get yours. You’re due for the police now.” 

To her surprise, Henry Bestwick, with 
his hands still elevated, bit his lip and 
groaned. 

“What do I care about the police?”’ he 
cried. “‘ My God, the whole thing’s ruined !”’ 

Suddenly his expression changed—be- 
came servile, pleading, anxious. 

“Miss Frances,”’ he cried, “I wouldn’t 
blame you for shooting me outright. I’ve 
been despicable. But if you’ll listen to me, 
if you’ll see it my way, if you’ll look at 
these things on the floor and let me tell 
you—lI took the only way I could. You'll 
realize I’m not here to touch or take a 
thing belonging to the Pennymans. It 
wouldn’t make much difference to them— 
they’d never know—and none to you,” he 
added desperately, ‘‘if you’d let me explain, 
if you could forgive me and help me 44 

What Henry Bestwick of New York had 
to offer in the way of explanation was the 
last straw. That little fling of romance 
begun as a summer idyl under the Kissing 
Tree, crystallizing in these last minutes 
into a possible duel of wits with a des- 
perado—at least a fitting and dramatic 
finish for it—dwindled and died into a con- 
temptible effigy. 

Frances leaned against the wall in weary 
contempt as he finished. 

“No,” she said, ““you must realize the 
impossibility. No exception has ever been 
made. I ought to turn you over to the 
police anyhow. But since you have hardly 
begun, I shall let you go. Pick up your 
things, please; your pads and rules, your 
drawing pencils and your black sateen bag, 
and go. Go quickly, please. Go very 
quickly,”’ she added a little later, watching 
Mr. Bestwick’s figure vanish across the 
porch, ‘‘and thank heaven that I don’t 
give you the black spot even so—and a 
swift dispatch from this Chinese snuff 
bottle.” 

When she had locked the house again 
she did not at once go home. She stopped 
and sat on a low stone wall at the end of the 
lane. And here Dr. Ezra Taylor, driving 
home in his one-lung gas shay, found her. 
He stopped and climbed out. 

“Frances Lowry! Sitting all alone after 
midnight—on a stone wall!” 

“Yes, and I’d like to beat my brains out 
on it—if I had any. Tell me, have you any 
medicine for a sick self-respect, Doctor 
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right here; don’t even have to haul it off 
the place. The customers do that for us. 
And it’s spot cash every time. That’s 
something to a farmer—just having loose 
change. 

“As a matter of fact, we could sell far 
more than we do, especially week-ends. 
Sometimes we sell out clean as a whistle on 
Saturdays—nothing left over for Sunday— 
and when that happens we close down.” 

**And lose all your Sunday customers?” 

“Yeah, sure thing; let ’em drive on.” 

“But it would be easy enough to buy 
more stuff from the farmers around to sup- 
plement your own?”’ 

‘“c z yes.” 

“And make this a sort of clearing house 
for the produce of the countryside. You 
know—organize it—sell right straight up to 
the peak capacity of what the crowds will 
buy—push it, like a regular business—make 
it a big open-air market—buy first-class 


attractive stuff and charge good prices. 
People will pay.” 

“Oh, yes,” he assented readily, “they’ll 
pay all right if they like the goods. But— 
well, you see, it’s this way: This is all right 
for a side line, as I said, but I don’t think 
I’d want to make it more than that. I’ma 
farmer; running a fruit stand’s not my job, 
though I’ll admit it pays and is no trouble 
at all. It’s my wife’s pet. She likes getting 
out and meeting folks, you know. And 
when she’s busy one of the children stands 
outside.” 

“Tf it’s your wife’s pet she keeps the cash, 
I suppose—butter-and-egg money, so to 
speak?”’ 

He laughed at that and shook his head. 

“No, sir-ree! It’s a community chest. 
We’re using it to pay off the mortgage.” 

As good as that! He was using the side 
issue to pay off the mortgage which the 
main issue, the straight selling of produce 
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Taylor? 
of vel Dk ; 
“T’d rather give you a kiss,” sa 
Taylor boldly. es 
“You won’t when you hear who! 
me this evening—and why,” cried ] 
“A commercial measuring worm! 
she burst out with the whole story 
“Think of it! A man who m; 
living faking fine antiques—celebr 
it in his world—proud of it, even. 
almost respectable! A man who 
rich stupid Western client who wa; 
liam and Mary—but doesn’t know 
to whom he offers to sell the fa 
man cabinet for ten thousand dol 
man who resolved by hook or eroo 
into that house while Dora was aw 
was willing to sit tight and take ¢ 
wait until he found the right dum| 
help him, who found—me!” 
Doctor Taylor patted her shoul 
“Everybody buys bad mining ste 
in his life, Frances.” " 
“Tt was only glamour,” she we 
strangely, on Doctor Taylor’s shor 
“Well, I don’t care what you ¢; 
didn’t like it. I knew there was sor 
But it’s over now. You know, Fra 
here the doctor cleared his throat 
his own voice trembled a little— 
how you can tell the true from the 
how you can tell the real thing, | 
You don’t want to hide it away in¢ 
somewhere. You want it in you 
openly. I know,’ he added, “bec 
I’ve got it myself—the real thin 
Frances, I’ve got a gall to ask you, 
in love with you so, I’ve got to’ 
about it. A doctor’s wife has a d 
any one of ’em’ll tell you. Never 
time for meals, can’t keep a social 
ment, called out in the night for ba! 
and old ladies with hearts; not s 
money for it—a few thousand at be 
in my case, the boys’ club all ¢ 
place. But—well, I’ve got to ask: 
cause I love you, Frances. I’m tire¢ 
being the Lowrys’ fetch and carry 
fourth Grace. I want you to be all 
’em for me. You’re the most gif 
most beautiful girl I ever knew, : 
could only care for me ——” 
“But I do care for you, Ezra 
strange as it may seem in view of m 
conduct. I knew it—if ever—botl 
with that measuring worm. I me: 
he—and again when I was holding 
bottle on him. I saw your i 
time, and that’s why I hated it. 
the end, when I looked at his h 
strangler’s hands, I thought, perhi 
knew he could call my bluff—we 
you too. Oh, what wouldn’t you ha 
to him!”’ 5 
“T’d like to have pasted him on 
me, Frances.” i‘ 
“Or shot him with blue vitriol 
hypodermic.” 
“T said, kiss me.”’ 
But Frances held off a minu 
rubbing his blue serge comforté 
“How nice you smell—of 
that. It’s sort of like Chinese ii 
if I was clever like Thelma I 
about the way I’m fond of 
‘My love for you, Ezra, is lik 
sewn with jade and azure sta 
“Say it in American,’ orde 
Taylor, but as he completely e 
terance just then of any kiné 
request was fairly unreasonab. 


Could you give me 


portation and commission tolls 
ably put on. The side show ' 
more than the main tent. 
He was like a prospector who, 


of rich high-grade ore, walks on, 
eyes, dreaming, on the peaks. | 
be made in roadside marke 
likewise pooh! 

“Look out there!’’ exclaim 
laughing, as he pointed to th 
what you have done! Now 
thing. I’ve watched it hap 
over again. Somebody stops hi 
to buy. Then everybody else 
stops—the whole outfit gets 
tion at the same time. They 
just like a flock of sheep!” 

We looked and saw it was 80. | 
the first to halt, was now the cel 

(Continued on Page 63) | 
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flock. Hungry motorists were 
» around that stand like bees on 
selon rind. His wife was doing a 
rade with her final baskets of 


jnuously stimulated by the sight 
of all this fruit until they’re hun- 
ut knowing it. In addition, you 
vategic position here—no rivals for 
und. It looks cool under those 
ag and your wife-is attractive in 
\ill a bee fly to honey? Of course 
e buy!. The man or woman who 
| public what it wants, when it 
nd at a fair price, presently has to 
vyer to figure his income tax—and 
to tell your wife so.” 


k ou doit! Leave her alone! She 
-d any egging on!” 

ive struck other roadside markets, 
_so frequently as in the East. 
erner, and particularly the North- 
, is a man of large and noble 
nall opportunities—or opportuni- 
f look small on the face of them— 
ippeal. He is a dreamer to whom 
, in the bush sing more sweetly 
pird in the hand. Partly this 
of spirit is the fault of the Creator, 
the landscape on such mighty and 
int lines. 

the East, where competition is 
thrifty aliens, Italians and Portu- 
ve gone into agriculture and dem- 
{ what can be done with a small 
earth, the American farmer is 


garden sass to tourists for ages; 
{mobile tourists, tearing and too- 
uh the landscape, are an old 
im; he knows the breed. And so 
“it New England, in Jersey, Long 
id New York, along those con- 
joroughfares, the Boston and the 
‘ost Roads, up in the Catskills, not 
(g the main traveled arteries but 
pleasant shady by-trails leading 
i the rural countryside, one comes 
upon roadside stands with fruit 
rs artfully combined to catch the 
Jseye. Sometimes it isa girl selling 
tar, delectable stuff, put up in five 
jound jars. Or it may be baskets 
orned with green leaves, peaches, 
rs, as well as sandwiches in boxes, 
isweet cider to complete a picnic 
route. 


lomemade Preserves 


t mer’s wife, with a beauty streak in 


erves! Brandied peaches such as 
her used to serve with fricasseed 
vhen the preacher came to dine. 
ople butter. Little yellow egg- 
/matoes swimming in amber sirup. 
olum jam with nuts. Delectable 
| a leisurely bygone age. She con- 
tit she had more orders than she 
i She was an accomplished artist 
i, and the public had found it out 
i beaten a path to her door. A 
rm of grocers de luxe offered to 
t hole output; they named a fancy 
> refused. 
t of takes the fun out of it,’’ she 
, adding that she liked to meet 
(ners face to face and swap recipes. 
stings gave flavor and zest to 
ake spices she flung in her pre- 


Ypoint of fact, she did. But she 
€ received. 
ssible, upon these roads, to collect 
ents of an entire meal in the 
@ morning’s run. Recently a 
seneral sessions, having closed his 
‘lace, was returning to town. His 
along a famous Hastern turnpike 
tt of a rich farming district. The 
ve slowly, feasting his eyes upon 
4 crops which lay stretched out 
checkerboard in varying hues of 
jresently he drew up under a tree 
@ was tacked a shingle bearing a 
th the strange device: Broilers 
The judge, who has growing sons 
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of his own, divined who had been the archi- 
tect of that crude sign. 

“T could do with a broiler or two,” he 
mused. “Hi, chief,’’ he called to a freckled 
lad leaning over a gate, “is this your show?”’ 

His business dispatched, he drove on. A 
score of miles farther along, he slowed 
down behind what sppeared to be a traffic 
jam. . 

** Accident, I guess,’’ said the judge, peer- 
ing through his wind screen. ‘‘Some speed 
bug.’’ Suddenly he burst into a laugh. 
““Green corn! A wagonload of fresh green 
corn! Farmer’s wifeselling it to the crowd— 
that’s what the accident is!” 

He sprang down and stepped over to the 
wagon drawn up by the roadside in front of 
an ancient Colonial farmhouse. 

“When was this corn pieked?”’ he de- 
manded, as he pulled off his driving gloves. 
He husked an ear, sniffed its aroma, pushed 
his thumb nail into the even white rows. 
The milky liquid spurted into his eye. 

“‘This noon,’ said the woman. 

“That’s fresh enough for me,” said the 
judge. He gathered up anarmload. ‘“‘How 
much a dozen?”’ 

“Fifty cents.” 

“Fair enough. It’s ten cents an ear in 
town—fifty cents, if you eat it at a hotel 
with those little silver dinguses stuck in 
both ends. Not for mine! That’s no way 
for an American to eat corn.” 


Speculators’ Methods 


And now the judge’s blood was up. He 
had pushed through to the inside circle of 
the crowd, where men and women stood 
busily husking corn and bundling it into 
their waiting cars, and he perceived that 
there were other vegetables for sale—car- 
rots, onions, beets, spinach, watermelons 
and baskets of fresh-gathered fruit. 

“Might as well buy the rest of the din- 
ner,” he decided. He bought enough for 
that night—he bought enough for a week. 

“Got any more fresh corn like that I 
bought here last week?” sang out a new- 
comer in a two-seater, peering over the 
heads of the crowd. 

But the woman had just sold the last ear 
and the corn lover turned sadly away. For 
corn, really fresh corn, is a luxury very 
difficult to obtain in a great city; by the 


.time it is transported by auto truck, water 


or rail, reconditioned, distributed and sold 
at retail, it is anywhere from two days 
to a week old and about as tender as the 
gizzard of a hard-boiled owl. 

“Any cider?’ queried the judge. She 
pulled forth her last gallon jug. ‘‘Do you 
put up any jellies or jams, tomato catchup 
or chili sauce? The stuff I have been buy- 
ing isn’t fit to eat.” 

The woman shook her head. 

“This is just a side line,’’ she explained. 

“Pretty profitable side line, looks to me,” 
muttered the judge. 

He topped off with a basket of luscious 
fruit for the colored maid on the back seat, 
which she refused, for she was a lady of ton 
who disdained to tote food on the Subway 
like any common yaller gal. 

Some of these roadside markets are good, 
some of them are poor. They fall into two 
general classes—first, those operated by 
the farmers or their wives, with the produce 
from their own fields; and second, those 
operated by nonfarmers as a sheer specula- 
tive venture, capitalizing the rich oppor- 
tunities of the roadside. This second class 
usually buys its stuff from commission men 
in the city, reships it and sells it at high 
prices as fresh farm stuff. These speculators 
buy low and sell high. Their vegetables are 
stale, their fruits withered and tasteless or 
verging upon decay. They are usually odd 
lots picked up at a bargain down in the 
railroad yards where carloads of overripe 
market produce are sold for a song to cover 
the freight rates. 

These salvaged lots are then transported 
to the roadside market, reconditioned, artis- 
tically disposed to conceal the blemishes 
and sold at top prices as coming straight 
from the farms. And so they do—straight 
from the farms of the Middle and Far West, 
thousands of miles away. Thuswise the 
public is bilked. 

“ Are these Long Island potatoes?” asked 
a purchaser at one of these straight-from- 
the-farm commission markets on a certain 
much-traveled highroad. 

“Yes, sir,” came the glib reply. 

“Because I always buy Long Island pota- 
toes. I consider them the best.” 

“You're right. Long Island potatoes are 
hard to beat. Of course, they’re a higher 
price.” 


EVENING POST 


But those particular Long Island pota- 
toes which were sold to that customer had 
their native habitat in Maine. They had 
been shipped down to New York, resacked 
and rechristened to suit the local taste. An 
expert could have told the difference by the 
quality of the skin, but not the average city 
bird. The motto of these smooth specula- 
tors is, ‘‘Name it and you can have it. We 
strive to please.’’ 

“Those guys can get away with murder!”’ 
exploded one indignant roadside merchant, 
who, with his wife, ran a farm, carted his 
produce to the highway and sold out clean 
every week-end. “‘They give us all a black 
eye, for when the auto folks get fooled on 
one of those places they naturally conclude 
we're all the same stripe, and they go whiz- 
zing by without a look and give us their 
dust. It’s not fair. There used to be one of 
those birds who ran a stand down the road 
a piece.’”’ He gavea brief summary of this 
bird’s business methods. ‘‘He traveled 
around the farms, bought up culls dirt 
cheap and unloaded them on the public at 
fancy prices.” 

““And how long did he get away with 
that?” 

“Well, not for long,’”’ admitted the farmer 
with a slow grin, rasping his chin. ‘He 
couldn’t build up any permanent trade. 
Now I have my customers who stop regu- 
larly every week. What that guy counted 
on was one-sale customers—fellows that 
wouldn’t ever come back, skylarkers off on 
a spree. But the bulk of traffic along this 
road is made up of people going back and 
forth from their homes. They live here- 
abouts. He ought to have located on one of 
the national highways and caught suckers 
beating it across the continent. He wouldn’t 
have had any comeback then. But for all 
their slickness, these smart guys generally 
overreach themselves. I’ve seen them come 
and I’ve seen them go. They set up a stand 
and they start off with a whiz-bang, trying 
to hog the whole trade. Melons from the 
South. Grapesfrom Spain. But presently 
things begin to slack off. Either they 
haven’t got the right point of view or they 
haven’t got the guts to stick. They’ve no 
roots, no bottom, nothing to hold onto, and 
some fine morning you go past their place 
and find they’ ve beatitinthenight. They’ve 
discovered that location ain’t everything. 
You’ve got to have something to sell.” 


Culling Out the Middlemen 


It is the hardest thing in the world to get 
a farmer to admit that he makes money. 
Many keep no books from year to year and 
only know in a general way how they stand. 
Often the farmer is harassed by some gadfly 
of a debt which is stinging him in the 
pocketbook so hard that he is unable to 
recall past profits because of present pain. 
He is not, any way you take it, a sky-blue 
optimist. I expected, therefore, to hear the 
usual pessimistic tale. But this exponent of 
agriculture looked me shrewdly in the eye 
and remarked dryly: 

“Well, I’m not in business for my health— 
not but what farming’s healthy too.”’ And 
he laughed. ‘I haven’t felt no need so far 
for setting-up exercises on the phonograph 
to keep me up to par, and my wife hasn’t 
gone in for ballet dancing yet.”’ He added 
bluntly: “It stands to reason a farmer can 
make more money selling straight to the 
public without a go-between than when he 
has to pay through the nose all along the 
line to railroads and commission men. 
Every time stuff is handled somebody has 
to pay atoll. And ten times out of ten that 
somebody is Mr. Farmer; he’s the end man 
that gets the knock. 

“Well, I tried out all that. Produce men 
used to come to our door three and four 
times every year, offering to handle every- 
thing. New York being so near, we could 
pick and choose. We didn’t have to step 
outside our gate. They’d come in auto- 
trucks and take everything we had, from a 
dozen eggs up, and when they’d collected a 
load they’d scorch the road in to New York 
to catch the early markets. 

“But those commission people weren’t in 
the business for their health no more than 
the farmers are. Sometimes when the sea- 
son’s poor they’ll advance you cash, and 
I don’t know how it is, but pretty soon 
they get the farmer to eating out of their 
hand. Anyhow, we couldn’t seem to get 
ahead. There was always some debt show- 
ing up just around the next curve like the 
searchlight of an automobile. And finally 
I decided to try cutting out the middlemen 
altogether and to sell straight to the cus- 
tomers along the road. 
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“‘T didn’t have to put up any capital and 
I figured I wouldn’t fall very far even if I 
failed. But we didn’t fail. The idea seemed 
to catch on right from the first. It was no 
trouble at all. We didn’t try to rob the 
public by asking any such prices as the 
fancy grocers charge in town. We followed 
the general curve of the market, but always 
just a little bit under, see? It’s like this: In 
the springtime, when peas and beans are 
scarce and high, we can afford to sell well 
under the market and still take a profit; we 
don’t follow all the dips and curves in 
prices, but hold a steady line. Staples, like 
potatoes, we shave down to the narrowest 
margin of profit in order to attract cus- 
tomers, and then we make it up on luxuries. 
We can do that and still not sell over the 
market price. When we started in to cut 
out the middleman we had one small farm 
of twelve acres which I worked myself. 
Since then I’ve leased two more and put 
money in the bank every year. Yes, so far 
as I’m concerned, cutting out the middle 
fellows and selling straight to the public 
pays.” 

It was out in Westchester, tooling along 
perfect roads in perfect weather, amid what 
had once been a prosperous farming com- 
munity, but had now been transformed 
into a fashionable residence district by 
commuting New Yorkers who had bought 
the old farmhouses, remodeled them into 
country homes and played at gentleman 
farming while the farmers moved into town, 
that I heard of a woman who had made a 
striking success of roadside markets. A pio- 
neer in the business, she had roused the 
entire countryside to what could be done in 
that line. A woman of imagination, initia- 
tive, resource. 


Starting With Nothing 


She was situated, I found, on one of 
those magnificent motor roads which, in 
their press of week-end traffic, resemble the 
congestion of Fifth Avenue. And the public 
is the public of Fifth Avenue—which is to 
say, practically every social and financial 
grade, native and alien, which can negoti- 
ate the price or the loan or the theft of a 
car. By day, a constant stream of outbound 
citizens roars past on duty or pleasure bent; 
by night, a constant stream of autotrucks 
laden with foodstuffs or booze with guards 
armed to the teeth goes thundering by in 
the dark. Altogether, a smooth, speedy, 
rollicking, raffish, moneyed crowd. Amer- 
ica on the loose. And these are the boys 
who buy; these are the girlies whose jaws 
are forever on the grind. 

It will be seen that on such a highway, 
with such a public, the selling possibilities 
of certain commodities is limited only by 
the blue-sky vault joverhead; and of all 
commodities, the most universal, the most 
appealing, is food. And yet, until Mrs. 
Blank, a farmer’s wife, tragically poor, 
borne down by poverty and debt, commun- 
ing with her soul one despairing afternoon, 
looked down upon that highway black with 
racing cars, and had a sudden flash of in- 
spiration, nobody in that community had 
ever dreamed of selling farm products by 
the roadside as an organized business propo- 
sition. Hot-dog stands, yes. Soda pop and 
orangeade stands, yes. Candy, peanuts and 
popeorn stands, antique shops and real- 
estate chalets, yes. But fresh green farm 
products, no. 

It was a brand-new original idea. The 
week before I saw her she had refused an 
offer of $75,000 to sell out. That was how 
much her idea had increased in value in 
five years. 

“‘T guess I’d better begin this story at the 
beginning,” she said to me with a laugh. 
‘And that beginning, in our case, was just 
nothing—literally nothing at all. It was 
after the war. We were dead broke, like a 
lot of other folks. The family consisted of 
my husband, myself and two little girls. 
Four mouths to feed, yousee. My husband 
was a farmer, but he had no farm. And I 
don’t know any tougher luck than to be a 
farmless farmer, unless’’—she twinkled 
suddenly—‘‘it’s to be a farmer with a 
farm. But my husband liked farming. The 
first thing to do was to get hold of a place— 
a few acres on which we could make a liv- 
ing. We decided to lease on credit the first 
year, and this we managed to do. The farm 
was small—around fifteen acres. We own 
it now. Our plan was to make it support us 
until we could get on our feet and look 
around. Luckily, we had a good-sized field 
of rhubarb which the owner threw in with 
the lease. We counted on selling that to 
buy a few necessities. 
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His same fine 
blend of 
50 years ago 


In his little Swiss kitchen fifty 
years ago, Daniel Peter ex- 
perimented with infinite care 
—until he caught just the fine 
blend he was after. And that 


blend has remained the stand- 
ard in quality for two gen- 
erations. 


Of the scores of varieties of 
cocoa beans, only six go into 
Peter’s—and only certain 
choice grades of these. It is 
an art—roasting and blending 
these beans. Even today only 
foremen thoroughly trained 
in Swiss methods have charge 
of this work. 

Milch cows of the highest 
grade supply the milk for 
Peter’s. This pure milk is 
blended with the chocolate 
in big mixing kettles just as it 
comes in hourly, fresh from 
the farm. 


Peter’s has a fine, rare flavor that 
is different—distinctive. Only in 
Peter’s do you get this satisfying 
flavor. If you’ve never tasted it, 
try Peter’s today. You'll like it. 
It’s good. 


Send 20 cents for the famous Peter’s 
assortment package—plain— 
almond — croquettes. Peter Cailler 
Kohler Swiss Chocolates Co., Inc., 
129 Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 


High as the Alps in Quality 


Peter's 


MILK CHOCOLATE 


THE SATURDAY 


“‘Well, when the time came round we got 


it ready. We bunched it and my husband 
took a wagonload off to market. At noon 
he drove back into the yard, his wagonload 
untouched. He hadn’t sold a single bunch! 
He got down, stamped into the house and 
sat down without a word. He was too mad 
and discouraged to speak—just sat there 
glowering at the floor, black as a thunder- 
cloud. Finally I got him to open up. He’d 
gone to the market and the man there had 
offered him two dollars and a half a hun- 
dred bunches. Two dollars and a half for 
a hundred bunches and not a penny more! 
Well, that spelled ruin for us. For just to 
bunch all that rhubarb takes a lot of labor, 
not counting anything else. 

“My husband argued with the man, 
asked him what the h he thought farm- 
ers lived on—ozone? The man told him he 
could take it or leave it and be damned. 
I guess the talk got kind of rough. My hus- 
band don’t say much as arule, but that day 
he saw red. He told me he let go at that 
fellow with both barrels—much good that 
it did, but you know how men are! Right 
in the midst of it all a lady came in and 
asked to buy some rhubarb—retail. The 
commission man sold her two withered 
bunches for a quarter. So there was the 
proposition, cold. We had to sell our rhu- 
barb wholesale for two dollars and a half 
and that woman had to pay a quarter for 
two bunches, retail. It was hell both ways. 
Hell if we did sell and hell if we didn’t. My 
husband turned around and brought the 
stuff back home. I tell you things looked 
blue. We had to sell it or we had to starve. 
If we could get anywhere near the retail 
price we could realize a profit. The idea 
was to sell it straight to the public—but 
how, when, where? 

“T suppose I could peddle it around,” 
said my husband gloomily. But that idea 
was not so good. He was needed on the 
farm; and besides, this is a farming neigh- 
borhood and people had rhubarb aplenty of 
their own. 

“T went outdoors to think it over, leav- 
ing the wagon still loaded in the yard. It 
looked as if we were in a cleft stick. And 
yet there was the public willing to buy rhu- 
barb at twelve and a half cents a bunch if 
only we could get at them. I couldn’t help 
thinking of that woman, you see, for if 
there was any light it must be in that direc- 
tion.” 


Small Beginnings 


“Did I tell you that our farm lies back 
100 yards or so from this road which drops 
here about twenty feet? I used to come out 
after dinner, look down, watch the automo- 
bile lights flash by and wonder about the 
people inside. Day dreaming, I guess you’d 
call it. Without thinking, that’s what I did 
that day. I came out and stood looking 
down, figuring how on earth we were going 
to live. Down below on that road were 
prosperous people; they rolled by in luxu- 
rious limousines, wads of money in their 
pockets, able to buy the earth. And up 
here, 100 yards off, were we, scratching our 
heads off, and still not making a cent. Rhu- 
barb at twelve and a half cents a bunch 
meant nothing to them—and withered rhu- 
barb at that; while to us And just at 
that point my idea came to me like a flash; 
it went blazing through my mind. I turned 
and flew back to the house, picked up 
an old basket and began to heap it with 
rhubarb like one possessed. My little girl 
steed watching me from the door of the tool 
shed. 

““Come here,’ I said. ‘I want you to 
take this basket, stand out on the road and 
do just what I say.’ 

“Just then my husband came out of the 
house. ‘What on earth * he began. 
He’s used to my freaks and that’s all he 
says when I spring something new. 

“**T’ve got an idea,’ I replied. ‘Come on.’ 
I led my little girl down to the road, 
perched her on a ledge and taught her what 
to say, ‘Rhubarb! Nice fresh rhubarb! 
Five cents a bunch. Six for a quarter. Buy 
my rhubarb!’ 

“You see, I didn’t sell at the market 
price; I decided to be moderate, take a 
small-profit and clean up on that wagon- 
load. Well, it acted like a charm. It seemed 
as if all the world wanted rhubarb that 
afternoon. The first to stop was a general. 
Afterward I got to know him well. My 
daughter waved a bunch at him and sang 
out in her sweet little pipe: 

“Rhubarb, mister? Nice fresh rhubarb? 
Five cents a bunch. Six for a quarter. 
Please buy my rhubarb!’”’ 
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“TI was watching from behind a tree. 
My heart was in my mouth. I saw him stop 
and buy. Others did the same. We cleaned 
out the lot that day. The first dollar we 
earned that afternoon I kept as a souvenir— 
and framed! I have it yet.” 

She smiled. There again spoke imagina- 
tion, vision, faith. A lesser woman in such 
straits would have used that dollar to buy 
sugar or soap. But even then she knew that 
the worst was over and that more dollars 
were on the way; even then she realized 
that she had tapped a rich vein of paying 
ore—it only remained to work it for all it 
was worth, and that is what she did. 

In the course of the next few days they 
constructed a shelter by the roadside. Hav- 
ing no money to buy timber, they used 
boxes and benches, an old door, and for an 
awning she nailed up window shades to pro- 
tect her wares from the sun. Thus began a 
pioneer career in which she was mother, 
housewife, farm hand, retail merchant, 
bookkeeper and general manager all in one. 
Up at dawn in the fields to pick the vege- 
tables covered with dew, toiling far into the 
night to get all set for the next day. She 
worked like a bond slave—and she loved it. 


The Business Grows 


With such a spirit, success was inevi- 
table. The motoring public began to ac- 
quire the habit of stopping before her 
stand; they liked the idea of taking home 
in their cars vegetables and fruit manifestly 
fresh from the fields. She kept her prices 
moderate. She took infinite pains to please. 
And what her husband called freakiness, by 
which he meant her quicksilver imagina- 
tion, her eagerness to pounce on a new idea, 
kept her up on her tiptoes. She was for- 
ever inventing fresh dodges to divert into 
her pocketbook more and more of the gold 
which ran in a big thick vein past her door. 

“For example,’’ she illustrated, ‘“‘some 
of my regular customers—and they were 
regular; I made it my business to see that 
they got that way—wanted me to put up 
jam. Well, jam making is a back-breaking 
nuisance; it’s a careful, finicky job, requir- 
ing any amount of attention. Time and 
proportions have to be just right, and I had 
my hands full as it was. But I promised. 

“One lady, I remember, wanted a par- 


ticular kind of plum jam. She brought me . 


the family recipe. She didn’t care about 
the price, but the jam had to be just so. 
Well, I took on the job, and then I discoy- 
ered that we didn’t grow that particular 
kind of plum around here. I had to send 
down to Pennsylvania for them. It took 
weeks, for I had to make samples; but 
finally I satisfied her. 

“Soon after that I began to take orders 
for winter things. Then I decided to add 
specialties which we didn’t grow on our 
farm, but which the customers called for. 
Not rare hothouse specialties, you under- 
stand; not the stuff you buy at big city 
fruiterers which costs its weight in gold; 
but country specialties, impossible to find 
at any price in town. And, of course, all 
this time our biggest specialty was simply 
fresh vegetables and fruit, the best in qual- 
ity and moderate in price. 

“T can’t deny it was the hardest kind of 
hard work those first few struggling years, 
housekeeping and farming and selling and 
keeping books. For from the very first we 
had to keep books. From week to week I 
liked to know where we stood. As time 
went on the demand grew so in volume 
that we couldn’t begin to keep up with it; 
we couldn’t grow things fast enough to sell. 
So we were forced to reach out, to supple- 
ment our own home-grown produce with 


that from other farms. My husband would. 


go out through the countryside and pick 
and choose what we needed. We always 
paid cash right on the nail; we never 
bought cheap, low-grade stuff just because 
it could be had for a bargain, but kept our 
standards high. For we discovered that the 
best was what the public liked. In this way 
we became a sort of clearing house for all 
the farms within a radius of fifty miles. 
Whatever they had to sell we bought direct, 
for cash, cutting out the commission men, 
and sold direct to the consumers. 

“Well, as time went on we began to do a 
great volume of business. At least’”’—she 
laughed—‘“‘ we thought it was pretty big for 
rubes. For example, one year we sold 
$50,000 worth of apples alone—the finest 
grade of apple that is produced in this part 
of the country. 

“Then one morning a farmer rang us up 
and said, ‘I have 500 baskets of ripe 
peaches. Can you handle them right away?’ 
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“We could and we did. We sok 
500 baskets inside of three hours th: 
afteynoon. One season we sold 10,0 
lons of cider right on this roadsid 
should have seen the scramble one 
day afternoon! There was such a 
automobiles in front of our place, ; 
half a mile to the rear, that somebod 
on the road got the idea there mus| 
accident and telephoned into town 
police. Two cops came whizzing up ¢ 
motorcycles and found that the onl 
dent was that all the world wanted q 
one and the same time. 

“T figure that our success was due 
to three simple things: First, hard! 
second, giving good quality; and: 
selling at a reasonable price. Of eo 
is true, we did have a strategie 
here on a great automobile highroad 
thousands pass every day. But ; 
others, and yet they failed; any n 
have failed. We were the pioneers jj 
side markets in this part of the ec 
and when we began to make a gs 
others started up. But usually the; 
just speculators, swindlers, trying t 
in on the opportunities without 
value received; they had no farms 
had no practical experience; they |, 
cheap stuff, cheated the public and ¢ 
all a black eye. 

“‘And we had other troubles. I yw 
have you believe that building upa bi 
like this was all plain sailing from th 
it distinctly was not. We've hi 
runs of bad luck and bad judgmen’| 
instance, one day we got in a wagon\ 
pears. Luscious! Fit to melt i 
mouth! We figured we’d make a kil 
that wagonload, sell out that afte, 
You know when you go to the groce/ 
melon, the first thing he asks is, ‘Vj 
for today?’ There’s today’s fruit ¢] 
morrow’s fruit and next week’s frui’ 


The New Departure 


“Well, that wagonload was stric/ 
day’s pears. They were right up 
absolute pitch of perfection to be g| 
up before dark. The next day they’ 
to go off. The third day they’d be 
mushy, ready for the garbage can. 
had to act quick. And then, wit! 
wagonload of perishable perfection ; 
hands it up and rained! For thre 
tal days it poured as if it would neve} 

And the*public, instead of buying? 
just streaked past in closed cars anc 
even looked out. But on the whole, ij 
of such occasional mishaps, we pros} 
We stretched out. We became know 
to the farmers and to the traveling! 
along this road. 

“At length one day I decided on) 
departure; or rather, to be exact, tho 
lic decided it for me. We were alrea 
ing, in addition to fruit and vege 
cider and jams and taking orders for 
anything the auto folks might crave 


about a new idea. First off, you can't 
nothing to it. You go blustering and 
ing around and shoo it out of the 
But it keeps hanging around like a] 
underfed cat, mewing and miaowin 
first thing you know it’s sitting on y\ 
and you're feeding it the baby’s ered 

“Well, that’s the way it was Wl’ 
I fought that idea up hill and dow) 
but finally it wore me out and If 
right of way. It was the inevitabl| 
step. I saw it had to be. Everything 
in like fate. In the beginning 
the public fresh produce. That 
enough for them; they began to cla) 
have it cooked. And when enough 
clamor you’ve got to give in. Its 
preachers term a call. So we pul 
building, bought tables and crockel 
started to feed the multitude fro 
farm, instead of selling the pr 
them raw. They would have it, @ 
admit we’ve made money on the idea 
week we refused an offer of $75,000. 
well, here we are!”’ & 

An analysis of this particular su¢ 
worth while, for it demonstrates t 
farming as in business there are tW 
arate and distinct departments, 
ducing and the selling ends, ea 
important, but requiring in th 
different qualities, different gift 
Rarely are both the producing a) 
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Pi Ee AN SESE ON Gil. BIOR 


| A NEW SIZE - A NEW PRICE 


1a is to be expected that 23 years of experience comfort and performance which have become so 
in building Pierce-Arrow motor cats would definitely characteristic of Pierce-Arrow. 


and expression in the Serées 80. How true this is you can know only through a 
| 


Men so long schooled in fine car practice—so personal observation of the car. Our representative in 
_ thoroughly steeped in Pierce-Arrow ideals and your city will gladly place a Serzes 80 at your com- 
_ standards—could build no other way. mand for demonstration. 


* * ok 


Thus it is only natural that Serzes 80 closed cars— 
An illustrated catalog will be sent you upon request. 


_ though of more moderate size—reflect to a no- 
_ ticeable degree those qualities of fine car beauty, Tue Prerce-Arrow Moror Car Company, Buffalo, N.Y. 


PIERCE-ARROW Series 80 


7-Passenger Touring Car 


$2,895 


(at Buffalo) 
Suummueniper sedan. |... sk Ge. $3,895 raph in: tina sneer Serer ae af Series 80 Wheelbase. . . . . . . . 130 inches 
Mumetetiger sedan... ..... . 2. eee ee stag Sime aytan a Series'@aEnpine’y |. |.) Gah neue. 6 cylinders 
7-Passenger Enclosed Drive Limousine, $4,045 Pierce-Arrow Motor Busses . . . Pierce-Arrow Standard Equipment ..... Balloon Tires kk 
at Buffalo; Government Tax Additional Heavy Duty Motor Trucks Pierce-Arrow Four-Wheel Safety Brakes 


The credit facilities of the Pierce-Arrow Finance Corporation, a Pierce-Arrow banking institution, are extended to purchasers of Pierce-Arrow cars 


Miss Your Golf? 
Try 
Sauerkraut 


R maybe it’s tennis you miss when 

winter comes. Whatever exer- 

cise you were accustomed to all sum- 

mer, its sudden discontinuance very 

likely caused a feeling of dullness, 
heaviness, lassitude. 


Physical directors know the effects of 
this sudden change of habits, and one 
of the most prominent advises their 
correction by eating sauerkraut. 


Golf and tennis keep you feeling fit 
because they keep the intestinal tract 
active and healthy. And when you 
have to give them up, the lactic bacilli 
in sauerkraut take up the good work. 


For lactic ferments areamong the most 
valuable of intestinal cleansers and 
disinfectants. Their beneficial effects 
are attested by the highest health 
authorities. They prevent the growth 
of harmful bacteria which are so often 
the cause of “that tired feeling.” 


The statements of such food scientists as 
Dr. John Harvey Kellogg, Superintendent 
of the Battle Creek Sanitarium; Dr. Harvey 
W. Wiley, Director of the Bureau of Foods, 
Sanitation and Health, conducted by Good 
Housekeeping; Dr. William S. Sadler of the 
Chicago Institute of Research and Diagnosis; 
Dr. Arnold Lorand; and many others, regard- 
ing the value of sauerkraut as a corrective 
and preventive food, are given in detail in 
the booklet, “Sauerkraut as a Health Food,” 
with forty-five new and delicious ways of 
preparing it. 


All who would preserve health through right 
eating should have this booklet. Mail the 
coupon now for your copy FREE. 


Buy Sauerkraut at grocery, 
meat or delicatessen stores. 


THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION Clyde, Ohio 


Send For 
This 
Interesting ,\ 7 
Booklet— 


FREE yx 
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| Please send me postpaid your free booklet “Sauer- 
kraut as a Health Food,” with new tested recipes. 
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(Continued from Page 64) 
head. If a man has genius for production 
he is apt to be more or less of a dud in the 
selling line. 

This holds particularly true of the small 
farmer, whose time and energies are ab- 
sorbed practically to the exclusion of all 
else in the many-sided problems of actual 
production. But the result of this one-sided 
interest is that even when he makes a fair 
success with his crops, he has neither the 
time nor the initiative to cope with the 


| formidable problems of selling, which re- 


quire headwork of an entirely different 
order. Thus he has permitted the selling 
end of his business to slip out of his hands, 
and there has come into being a group of 
middlemen, commission merchants, bro- 
kers, and so on, who have taken over this 
department. They handle the farmer’s 
selling problems for him; but they handle 
them not for his financial advantage but 
for their own. They are like two separate, 
competing business firms, each anxious to 
cut down the other’s profits and to pile up 
increment for themselves. 

But in the case of Mrs. Blank, the pro- 
ducing and the selling departments of the 
business of farming were confined in the 
same family. The husband handled pro- 
duction; the wife handled the selling end of 
the game. She gave her entire resources to 
the problem of building up trade, creating 


TIPS WITHIN TIPS 


“Yes! 
too.” 

“T heard der vos only sixty passengers 
mit us.” 

“Like black ale, yeoman?” 

The conversational skein wove aimless 
patterns, careless, natural. 

At the next table to us ate the two 
stewardesses, a great fat English woman 
and a greater and fatter German, mutual 
enemies from the first bitter glance, one 
noticed. With them the manicurist, a little 
bobbed-haired Irish lady of twenty four or 
five, who gave a faint if somewhat flat note 
of romance to our party. 

We had a waiter, a Belgian, named Gus, 
who came the nearest to breaking my 
fought-for reserve. There was something so 
strange and ludicrous about his behavior 
that I was on the point of laughing a hun- 
dred times. 

Gus had every mannerism of the perfect 
waiter. He flitted about us, respectfully 
suggesting delicacies, bending down to ask 
if everything was all right with gestures of 
daintiness and reserve. And yet, in the 
midst of the most subservient speech he 
would suddenly enter into the conversation 
as a perfect equal or make some highly pro- 
fane comment on those in the pantry. 

“Those idiots out there; at making salad 
they’re good bricklayers’’—spoken dis- 
dainfully, with just the slightest raising of 
the eyebrows. 

I was sensitive, that first meal among 
strange faces, conscious of a presence of 
gods that were not my gods. And yet, 
somewhere before, I felt, I had experienced 
their influence. I wondered, and a chance 
phrase gave the secret to me. 


And plenty you’ll be getting 


A Blow Off Hatteras 


The ordering of our fare from the long, 
complex menu of the first class had entailed 
a tedious harangue with Gus. The ancestry 
of a proud cheese was probed; the home life 
of a surly steak investigated. Two wistful 
plates of soup had been sent back to the 
pantry no more than tasted. It was 
nothing but an innocent baked potato that 
gave me the cue. 

Harry, the head waiter, had broken it 
open and was bending over it. An expres- 
sion of violent and revengeful wrath spread 
over his features and struggled with the 
suave lines of his mask. 

“T don’t know why it is,’”’ he said, “but 
I never can get a cook who really under- 
stands a baked potato.” 

Chance phrasing, but he had hit upon a 
sentence and a sentiment which were a 
standing joke between my mother and me. 
To me a baked potato is a baked potato; 
to her eyes it is an offering to the deity 
which presides over a well-run table. 

A steak cooked a minute too long, a sauce 
with a mite too much seasoning—veritable 
paroxysms of rage. What manner of men 
were they? And so, still musing, ice cream 
and coffee came and were criticized and 
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direct contacts with the public, observing 
what it liked, amplifying her stock, work- 
ing out schemes to attract new customers, 
organizing the countryside behind her so 
that she became a kind of unofficial clear- 
ing house for all the farmers around—and 
because she had a gift in these directions 
and was quick to seize opportunities on the 
wing, she made a signal success. 

“Can a farmer make money selling direct 
to the consumer?” I asked a wholesale 
commission man whose yearly net earn- 
ings run well up into five figures. 

“Certainly he can,’’ came the positive 
reply. ‘A farmer can nearly always make 
a profit if he can market his own produce 
without go-betweens. But many of them 
are not in a position to do that. When they 
begin to deal with commission men who 
contract to buy their crops, they’re bound 
to accept less, for they’ve eliminated trans- 
portation rates; they’ve eliminated han- 
dling costs, market flurries and overproduc- 
tion. 

“In short, they’ve eliminated risk. And 
in this business world you always have to 
pay for eliminating risk. Safety comes high. 

“Let’s see just how much the farmer 
pays for his safety. Let’s take a case. Take 
spinach, for instance: That’s very easy to 
produce; the costs are small; it brings a 
good price. Just now’’—he reached for the 
day’s market list—‘‘it brings seventy-five 
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went away, and the first supper was over. 
I had gone a few steps into the labyrinth 
of a new existence. 

I slept most of that day, because it 
seemed the thing to do; I was one with the 
rest of the crew in having said too stren- 
uous a good-by to New York. About three, 
it must have been, a dream came to me that 
I was again in the air, in a tiny pursuit 
plane, and that the atmosphere was get- 
ting bumpier and bumpier. I remember 
leaning far out of the fuselage to try to spot 
a landing place in the gyrating earth below 
me, and awoke, half out of-my upper berth, 
my head a dizzy plumb bob. The pursuit 
plane was the Spica, and the bumpy air a 
neat little blow off Hatteras. Moreover, 
someone was thundering on the door. I fell 
the rest of the way out and found the second 
steward awaiting me with a long and intri- 
cate menu to be typed for the crew’s mess. 

Then it was that, sitting in my stuffy 
sardine can, I found out of what flimsy 
stuff illusions are made. For six trips above 
decks had given me the illusion that I was 
a good sailor; an illusion bred of stormy 
days on sea with the wind blowing nine or 
ten and me on the hurricane deck forward, 
braced into the gale, exhaling in long 
breaths of salt-tanged air. There in the 
office the only bracing I did was to wedge 
my swivel-backed chair in between lashed 
desks. The air had a tang to it, but instead 
of salt it contained a finely blended mix- 
ture of essence of cooking cabbage and 
garlic and frying fats, held together by a 
permeating savor of hot humanity. For 
the great electric exhaust fans of the galley, 
whose exertions made monotonous thunder 
in my ears, drew hot air across the galley 
outside my door and puffed it, with careless 
spite, into my averted face. No doubt it 
was excellent atmosphere in which to com- 
pose a really stirring menu; it made the 
items which I was copying stand out and 
take vivid shape. The words “boiled 
potatoes,” “sauerkraut,” “‘stewed prunes”’ 
and “‘bolognas,” oft recurring in my theme, 
became alive, and I could almost taste 
them. 

The calendars and maps on my walls 
swung to and fro and tittered with a rus- 
tling of paper. My typewriter lost all 
decorum and began first to slide back and 
forth on the desk with an undulating, syn- 
copated motion, and then to leap up and 
down in a frenzy of malignant delight. My 
finger, aimed at an ‘‘a,’’ struck a question 
mark. It was too much. I ran. The only 
man who saw me was the chief bell boy. 
But then my reputation was safe; he beat 
me to the rail. 

The first few days out of New York too 
many different varieties of uniforms and 
personalities passed and repassed my office 
for me to gain any clear picture of those 
who were to help me make life happy for 
my chosen masters. I should still be some- 
what uncertain about them all if it hadn’t 
been for the crew list, which it was my duty 
to keep. 


Decembe 


cents a bushel. When a farmer sells 
self direct to the consumer, his costg 
to perhaps twenty-five cents a 
that he nets around fifty cents. Tha 
posing he is able to sell direct, 
“But if he has to pay all along t 
freight, commissions, brokerage, , 
baskets, and so on, those high prof 
away. Out of that seventy-five cen 
come freight costs, selling, cartag 
baskets and waste bring it up to mo 
fifty cents. In fact he is lucky if he. 
with twenty cents out of the , 
seventy-five. But if he is in a posi 
sell straight to the consumer he ca 
inate some of those costs. | 
“As the situation now stands, the 
is between the devil and the deep b 
But the rapid growth, along oy 
motor highways, of open-air roadsic 
kets by means of which the farme, 
cially the small farmer, is enak 
establish a direct contact with the ¢. 
ing public and cut out the middleme: 
another evidence that farmers are 
ning to strike out for themselves ne 
nues of trade; they are beginnir 
business men, to handle not only ¢ 
ducing but also the selling end 
game. And all these innumerabk 
successes by the roadside are merely 
tions, signposts, pointing the way to. 
things.” | 
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The steward’s department, it to 
numbered one hundred and ten. 
top of the list was the title, chief st 
I knew him, from the first day, an 
had permission to use his name as 
on a rubber stamp. At first sight 
an imposing figure with a red face ar 
trousers which prevented his ches 
ment from slipping down any fai 
it had. GF 

Under his name came that of 
steward, John Crosby, who, as I su 
from signing on, was the active men 
the executive force. Followed 
nor, the third; and Harry Ek 
waiter; my table mates. The 
deck, smoke room and hospit 
our feminine equipment; ’Erb 
the printer, and his dark assi 
Costa; and after them a long lis' 
thirty-three in all. I was yet t 
this roster was divided by an ims 
line into saloon stewards and bé 
stewards—B. R’s. . & 


Dwellers in the Glory H 


Beneath them came the stee’ 
and his four satellites, and th 
spicuous but equally importan 
in the cast, the linen man, the 
watchmen—who did no wate 
but made sandwiches and blacke 
through the night. There were th 
men—souls damned in their 
wealth, who melted away under 
they slaved in a steam-filled he 
thermometer read 120 every hoi 
day and night—and the mess 
messmen, humble apprentices to 
of waiter, who broke the dishes 
the messes. We had two janito 
the glory holes where the stewa 
five bell boys, seven finely ass 
two butchers and three bak 
keepers and pantrymen—the 
between the cooks and the d 
stewards—scullerymen and 
three apiece, a galley fireman 
and five musicians, whose post 
social register does not indicate 
portance. 

This, then, was the cast of che 
the play. Perhaps I should ha 
before, but now it is done. 

Such an intricate machine 
knew, demanded considerable 
and there I had heard tales, 
houses in London, palaces, ea 
the liberality of the transocea 
to his steward—of great fortu 
by humble servitors. I thin 
interest in my fellow slaves 
system which brought all this ¢ 
all, I had so long been a con 
their prosperity that I wonder 
the receiving end would be 
before I could know the men I 
the simple mechanism of thell 
novels to the contrary, the | 
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> js the primary struggle, the 
‘upon which life is built. 

y is something for which men are 
o kill one another; no ten men in 
lives could even read all the laws 
‘e been written for its distribution. 
vas to me something fascinating, 
the fact that in the struggle of 
jad become a part the greater share 
spoils by which men lived was 
41 by no written law. 

but to glance at the figures printed 
the positions on the crew list I 
‘see this. A waiter received fifty 
month. That meant that, for one 
|’ trip, the maximum he would be 
ially was seventy-five dollars. The 
oped at four ports, at three of them 
ad in one it remained eight days. 
y man could guard such a small 
‘m inroads during these calls was 
‘le. What a mere pittance there 
ja left at the end of the trip! And 
uiter, I already knew, must have 
long, arduous apprenticeship and 
nable to take care of several tables 
‘loon or eight first-class staterooms 
}-and be an expert painter besides. 
ole ship fairly boasted of the 
'§ maintained. 

is I wanted to be quite sure of 
| made any criticism, to myself, of 
|:mew was an organized system for 
1g gratuities. Yes, there was no 
i it, such a system was acknowl- 
ad men were paid in that acknowl- 


their soupcon of a salary official 
nded. What unwritten rules were 
| which men played the rest of the 
‘(t was that feeling of the presence 
ws that gave me the vivid sense 
ry, of things unseen and yet felt, 
few days. For again it came to me 
4 cut their throats for riches and 
ws must be iron-bound, with the 
for existence intensely keen. 

(vas a boat ready to put to sea with 
ilred and ten men waiting to serve. 
\ number of passengers were coming 
had come aboard, to be served. 
(a them there was an unknown, only 
estimable, sum to be distributed. 
as a feeling of uncertainty about 
Hisibility of great—comparatively— 
¢ of one of the seven lean years. 


ne Head Waiter’s System 


Joy little, I learned just how compli- 
‘problem it was. Take the ap- 
| simple matter of assigning the 
‘0 tables, for in the hidden mecha- 
);hat process I found the setting of 
i's by which the whole ship was run. 
(ables were, presumably, worth the 
ount in tips. 
lay before sailing, a list of the 
be with the cabins they were to 
or the trip came aboard. A copy 
wt my office, and the head waiter, 
id steward and the chief chef met 
confer over it. They knew the 
each cabin, and from the list they 
‘lanket valuation of the whole sail- 
a they picked from the list, here 
Jre, a name that they knew, a 
ir who had sailed before, whose 
‘alue in dollars and cents they 
2d—five-dollar men, ten-dollar 
enties. The sums indicated the 
ey would tip their waiter and 
heir dispensation to the deck and 
(room stewards would be in pro- 
' Memories on this score were re- 
7 accurate. 
| time, I remember, I realized very 
) vhat was going on under my eyes. 
12@ men stood, crowded into my 
(iain, smoking cigarettes and read- 
(ily. From time to time they ex- 
© meaning looks or pointed to a 
st last there were a few remarks, a 
tation or two on the head waiter’s 
1 they broke up. In such silent 
nding are affairs carried on below 
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ial estimation was made when the 
lifts came on board. The heads, I 
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found, were remarkably keen in sizing up 
the value to the department of an indi- 
vidual. Perhaps their clothes, their lug- 
gage, perhaps their general bearing—no one 
thing; but they knew. For curiosity, I 
asked the second, coming back, to give me 
what he had guessed were the correct 
figures for our new list. In more than 80 
per cent of the cases he was within a dollar 
of being correct. 

At first the whole atmosphere of it grated 
horribly on me. It seemed to shatter a 
great many illusions of mine host—or con- 
firm an equal number of disillusions. But 
it was so frankly businesslike and, in a way, 
once the system was accepted, so just, that 
I began to wonder. And there was also the 
fact that once the estimate, the segregation 
and the setting of standards were complete, 
there was no more mention of remunera- 
tion. The great majority of the men did 
not even take part in the proceeding, but 
accepted what was given them without 
comments. There is much less bickering 
over the possible tip than passengers im- 
agine; each steward knows too well what 
an individual is worth to have to wonder. 
There is exactly the same amount of con- 
versation among stewards—and I presume 
other servants—about the amount of their 
tips that there is among any other group of 
employes about their wages. No more; 
no less. 

But I am getting ahead of my story. The 
rates of wages must be set before they are 
taken for granted. Once the classification 
is complete, action begins immediately. 
The head waiter takes his floor plan of 
tables and writes a passenger’s name op- 
posite each seat. What he is really doing 
is dividing the passengers into groups of 
five-dollar heads, ten-dollar heads, and so 
on, four at a table, and when he has done, 
each table will have patrons of the same 
estimated value in tips; and those of 
higher values will have preference of place. 
Certain individuals have already been 
chosen for the captain’s board. 

And now the first seating list is made out, 
and not too unreasonably, for everyone 
should be more at home with others of the 
same financial rating, or at least with those 
of the same scale of spending. The lamp 
of justice continues to burn feebly through 
the haze of a system fundamentally based 
on grafting, for the waiters are now as- 
signed on this new scale. The best waiter 
goes to the highest-paying table, the next 
best to the next. Thus merit is again 
triumphant and service is bought and paid 
for much more accurately than I ever 
suspected when I was one of the great 
appraised. 

Of course there is possibility of graft 
within graft in the allotment—an intimate 
friend of one in power, perhaps a cousin— 
but the standard of service maintained is 
theultimate check. Again and again, I was 
to observe, the company in effect said: 
‘Go as far as you like, cut anybody’s 
throat you please, but the minute we find 
you're not coming up to scratch—out you 
go!” 

And favoritism and efficiency are not 
congenial bedfellows. 


Doctor Benty’s Wager 


The attitude of the waiters toward this 
classification was interesting. Although 
most of them took it for granted, in one 
or two cases a man made a definite attempt 
to increase his earning capacity. 

There was a chap named Benton, com- 
monly known as Doctor Benty, who was 
one of the best waiters on the boat. He 
was a small gray-haired old fellow of fifty 
or fifty-five, whom a long and devious life 
had never quite robbed of ambition. Doc 
was also one man of whom the crew was 
immensely proud in a queer way. There 
were imitations, but he was the only really 
sober, happily married, definitely settled- 
down man on the boat; and every drifter 
took a sort of projected pride in the fact 
that it was possible for one of their happy- 
go-lucky number to be like that. In 
melancholy, morose, morning-after moods, 
he was their one justification for having 
chosen the sea for their mistress, for he 
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proved their goddess not irreconcilable to 
the deities of the hearth. 

But there was in Doctor Benty a secret 
passion which belied all the life for which 
he had fought. And that passion, which 
had originally brought him to the sea before 
the days of the wee wife at home, was 
gambling. Doc was born a gambler and a 
gambler he would die. He would love, 
honor, respect and keep a wife at home. 
He would be loved and honored for it at 
sea, but he could not stop gambling. So 
he gambled on his tips. 

Our passenger list, going down, dis- 
appointed everybody, and the best Doc 
could get was a ten-dollar table for four 
people—forty dollars. Any man in the 
saloon would have exchanged with him, 
but mortgages and babies disturbed Doc, 
and the gambling blood in him burned 
fiercely. There was a man at his table, a 
representative of a New York banking 
house, who had made a dozen trips on the 
same boat. And a dozen times he had 
handed smiling and satisfied stewards a 
ten-dollar tip. To have spat in the face of 
Fortune and demanded more seemed 
ridiculous, and yet, the first time I saw 
Doc he was on the aft deck one evening, in 
violent argument with the waiter on the 
table next his, swearing that he could make 
of that banker a fifteen-dollar man. 

“Aw, you're fulla hop,” was his kindly 
answer. 

“All right,” I remember his snapping 
back, ‘‘I’ll betcha twenty dollars I do make 
him a fifteen-dollar man!”’ 

There was almost a battle to take his 
money. Before he had done he had a 
hundred dollars’ worth of bets that he 
could raise not only the banker but the 
whole table. 


Splitting the Splits 


And the extraordinary thing is that he 
did it! No one seems to know exactly how. 
After the third day, they say, nobody at 
that table ever ordered a meal; they said he 
could tell by looking at them what they 
wanted to eat. He made all their salad 
dressings and cooked the steaks himself. 
But ten-dollar people are used to good 
service—there must have been some finish- 
ing touch. The losers of the bet say he 
bribed the passengers to. give him more, 
but then they had to pay, so their testi- 
mony can’t be taken seriously. Anyway, it 
sounds foolish. 

When I first heard of the division by 
dollars and the changes which gave Doc 
vent for his passion, I congratulated myself 
upon having come to the bottom of all 
graft. And I was a little astonished, both 
at the fortune a few might make and at the 
hard luck of the seventy-seven other men 
in the department—of whom I was one— 
whose duties kept them from bathing in 
this stream of gold. 

But I was soon to find out that the 
appraisal begun in silent conference around 
my desk had a far deeper significance in the 
lives of those about me than the mere 
segregation of individuals into groups of 
equal value. It set standards for a com- 
plete, well-developed, organized system of 
what I can only call internal tipping. 

I found that every man who came in 
direct contact with the passenger’s Midas- 
like touch was not only expected but forced 
by a great social pressure to pass on a 
certain fixed percentage of the golden ad- 
herence. Waiters and B. R.’s tipped by 
their patrons had, in turn, to tip half a 
dozen individuals who waited on them— 
the pantrymen, the cooks and bakers, their 
glory-hole steward—the janitor. More- 
over, these individuals had then to pass on 
another levy to those below, scullerymen 
and dishwashers. On all sides was division 
and redivision. 

The complicity of the system, all based 
on unwritten code and yet adhered to to the 
invisible letter, astonished me. For the 
whole scheme was worked on a sliding 
scale, set by the heads after their prevailing 
conference. 

Going south we traveled light. The 


dismal air that the news spread was a | 


result of low standards set. Each waiter 
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was given to understand that three dollars 
was expected by the chief pantryman; each 
B. R., for aid when fetching meals to 
passengers in their rooms, two dollars. 
Coming back, when times were better, both 
these rates were raised a dollar and the 
pantry waxed prosperous. The glory-hole 
steward received two dollars from each one 
of his berths. I, in my unofficial luxury of 
a first-class cabin, had to pay my waiter 
and my B. R. five dollars each way—out of 
seventy-five dollars a month, and nobody 
to split with me. Dishwashers received 
fifty cents apiece from every man who ate 
in the pantry. This included everyone in 
the department except our exclusive tables 
in the saloon—our share to them was paid 
out of our tips to our waiters. 

It took me a long time to fill in the details 
of this scheme after I realized its existence. 
Crosby, much later, gave me some of the 
totals. For a six-weeks’ trip the chief 
pantryman split five hundred dollars with 
his assistants, fifty-thirty-twenty. On his 
tips and profits from running pools the 
smoke-room steward made about three hun- 
dred dollars, but he paid the pantry forty 
dollars, his serubman twenty dollars, and, of 
course, tipped his glory-hole steward. He 
was also expected to pay the second steward 
10 per cent, a sort of feudal levy. The deck 
steward took in about two hundred, which 
he split, sixty-forty, with his assistant, and 
also gave 10 per cent to the second and 
twenty dollars to the pantry. 

The waiter and the B. R. are really the 
backbone of the service. Each man figured 
that in taking in twenty-five dollars in 
tips it was necessary to pass on eight 
dollars. 

Moreover, there was a catch in it. If 
for some unforeseen reason the twenty- 
five was not forthcoming, the rates 
were already set, and they had to pass 
on the eight dollars just the same. 
Passengers don’t realize that. Of 
course, if one changed the value of 
one’s table, as Doc did, the additional 
profit was rightly one’s own, but aman 
would be thought stingy if he did not 
donate a little of it to the cause. 


Squeezing a Waiter 


Of the economic means of enforcing 
all these laws, there aremany. Suppose 
a waiter falls short in his generosity on 
the trip south. He will perhaps pull a 
sob story to the pantry, of how badly 
his table treated him. The pantry will 
not comment—a shrug of the shoul- 
ders, a gesture, no more. 

Then theship sailsnorth. The waiter 
has a table he particularly wants to 
please. He takes his first order and 
rushes out to the pantry. Extraordinary, 
but for the moment all three pantrymen are 
vitally interested in something else. The 
chief does not seem to realize that he has 
shouted his orders before either Webster or 
Carillo. “No, there is no more vegetable 
salad. What is that? : ’ 
yes; there it is; but the dressing isn’t on 
yet; come around in fifteen minutes.”” But 
at last the waiter has his tray complete. 
He disappears into the saloon and comes 
rushing back a minute later. “‘Why in 
didn’t you tell me this pheasant wasn’t fit 
toeat? . . . Youputitoneside? .. . 
The hell you did!’”’ He rushes on to the 
galley. ‘‘Gimme a steak, tender i 

The perspiration has begun to come out 
on his honest brow. Four people in the 
saloon are tongue-lashing him, telling him 
what they think of his stupidity in no un- 
certain terms. Nothing they have ordered 
has come to them the way they want it. 
The tender steak is overdone, burned; the 
salad without onion is smothered with the 
vegetable. Do they blame the pantry? 
Not on your life. They blame the waiter. 
They gave him the order and he brought 
the wretched food; he must be responsible. 
Later they will confer and conclude that he 
1s no good, lazy and irresponsible, and they 
will all agree to cut down their tip to the 
minimum, if they have not the nerve to 
dispense with it altogether and report him. 

This acute aggravation continues until, 
a day or two later, depending on the 
strength of his nerves, the waiter sidles up 
to the pantryman on deck and slips a five- 
dollar bill into his hand. “Just won it in a 
crap game last night or I’d have paid you 
before,” he lies. No more. But from then 
on things go smoothly. 

At the home port, perhaps, it is a more 
difficult problem; a man may jump and 
not come back. But if a crew remembers 
the exact amount a passenger tipped five 
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years ago, how much chance is there of 
their forgetting the conduct of a man with 
whom they ate, slept and worked? An 
unofficial blacklisting is as final as any 
company-kept record, and as crews of ships 
constantly drift about, off one ship and line 
onto another, there is always one man on a 
boat who has the dope on that guy. 
Moreover, if that guy hasn’t jumped 
quick and far, a little corporal punishment 
is likely to follow. No shrugging of 
shoulders here, and River Street is a 
dangerous place to venture along after 
dark—or even at midday, if one has enemies. 
I changed a lot of my opinions in those 
first weeks at sea. In the first place, I 
don’t think anyone on the paying-out end 
of the game ever thinks highly of the tip- 
ping system. But meet up with it on the 
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is met with everywhere—the malcontent 
who has an idea he can use you. By far the 
majority of men I was intimate with on 
board the Spica—and they were a repre- 
sentative lot, veterans of every line that 
sails the globe—accepted what they got 
without question. 

They gave good service, a full measure, 
for what they were paid. And they took a 
pride in their honesty. ; 

Grafters they were, I suppose, living a 
life fundamentally based on a parasitic 
system. But again, my definition of a 
grafter changed. I had always thought of 
a man bearing that label as one who took 
money which no one else had the lack of 
decency to take. Instead of that, I found 
the biggest grafters on the boat, the chiefs, 
were men who were the final products of a 


“AU Right,”? I Remember His Snapping Back, “‘I’ll Betcha Twenty Dollars I Do 
Make Him a Fifteen:Dollar Man!”’ 


other side of the fence and it wrings a 
certain amount of sincere, if grudging, 
respect. Men do work for their tips, do a 
great deal they do not have to do, with the 
aim of pleasing. One gets the service one 
pays for accurately; one contracts for a 
certain grade of work and one gets that 
grade of work. This is as sure as if the 
rates were included in the company’s pros- 
pectus for the trip. Moreover, one does 
not enrich one man, as I always supposed, 
but he divides a sum among a number of 
servants, much more justly than he possibly 
could by even the most determined effort 
to reward. 

Of course there is bound to be difficulty 
with those unpleasant individuals who are 
not content with the order of things, but 
who try to wring money out of a passenger 
in the same manner that the pantryman 
wrung it out of the recalcitrant waiter. 
That is bad. And we had one man who 
made a practice of sobbing to inexperienced 
females for more money. But whether one 
is tipping them, doing business with them 
or playing bridge opposite them, the type 


fierce struggle, the survival of the fittest. 
They were fittest not only in obtaining 
money it was not on the books for them to 
receive, but fittest in serving, in giving 
results, in taking opportunities which men 
under them were not able to take. 

If a company could be imagined which 
added to its total pay roll the sum which 
a shipload of passengers might be assumed 
to leave on board in tips, if it forbade and 
could enforce a no-gratuities regulation, it 
would be absolutely impossible for it to 
distribute this money in nearly as just or 
accurate a manner as it is now distributed. 
Each individual pays. And yet I am con- 
vinced that this money is not more than 
should be justly paid for the standard of 
work that is done. And under such a 
system the service would go completely to 
pieces for lack of competition and from the 
feeling of injustice which the equal pay- 
ment of two men of different ability would 
instill in the crew. Passengers taxed to pay 
this additional salary would suffer equally. 
Those who might be content with minimum 
service would have to pay for maximum; 


and those who are accustomed to 
mum would receive only the averay 
Instead of decreasing the self-re, 
the individual servant, I actualh\ 
tipping increases it; the man y 
worked himself into first-class ratin| 
enough to be put on the royal guit, 
the captain’s table, has made good\ 
cleanly as any business man. Hek 
and is paid for it. 
And so I felt the whirl of ungg| 
chinery all about me. Before I coulc| 
stand the whole I must understg} 
parts. I knew this and I groped {; 
in the first weeks. Long days the) 
below decks, cooped in my cigar bo 
this the modern glamour and rom 
the sea? The great visions that Ih 
the hours before we sailed seemed | 
and far away; these were prosaic ch; 
around me, artisan in a trade wh 
new to me, but as drab in the unde, 
ing as the trade rules of any union. 
Somehow I still felt the surge of ¢| 
which comes from living with | 
adventurous characters. For all th; 
unwritten laws which govern their ex) 
which they made and obeyed, th 
still something which set them apa 
the rest of men. i 
The lure of the sea had been ¢; 
cramped into a great iron box, tie# 
with the thousand invisible webs wi} 
money god of the new century woh; 
wake, but it was not dead. It liy 
pulsed in the veins of the men arou] 
in the thin blood of the pampere| 
above; a dangerous captive, full oly 
power. All this system was not tl) 
of these men; it governed merel 
occupation. But it changed the 
what had they become? 
The office over which I presi} 
located just aft of the galley. 1| 
mention that in the square upo} 

it opened the sole business prope| 

a large annunciator board, | 

this our five bell boys worshipec 

the reason I stood by, aside fr 
urgings of my conscience, was 

was a sort of middleman betwe 
thing that went wrong on boa 
those officially designated toset 
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It was the privilege of any 1 
of the department to rush in y) 
leisure and dramatically info} 
that the electric light in 333 wa) 
order, that a door had jammed 
or to shout in strange accents 
she needs a bath, and no wate 
her to get into.” ; 

Ineach distressing crisis my f) 
was to take a history of the case! 
who was best fitted to cope wi 

situation—the electrician, who went 


presence at an informal affair in t 
tation referred to. I then woke uj 
boy and dispatched one copy of th 
and my responsibilities were at an 
officially. But socially they had j 
gun, because I was expected—and 
asked—to reward my informant 
cigarette and to offer him—or ki 
take—the other chair in the office. 
Here it was that the two na 
threads in the drama I was livin 
together. For I had the crew with 
talk to, and the passengers, of whi 
stewards knew so much, to talk ab¢ 
By the time Hatteras was only 
pleasant memory, and the Spica W 
over the edge of the world from her 
sake, I had formally resolved and Te 
in my diary that while I had streng 
poverty to keep me from it I shoul¢ 
again travel as a passenger. Like a 
resolutions, its keen edge has been 
by time; but I still hold that if Fa 
bring me over a gangplank with 4 
instead of a pass in my hand, the firs 
I shall do is to show the entire ste 
department my discharges, take the 
my confidence and let them know th 
one of them. The thought of living 
knowledge of their knowledge of m 
intricate, detailed information # 
have secured without my aid, fro 
packing my luggage, from watch 
sleep and make love—would m 
self-conscious that I should ne 
able to ask a B. R. for a glass 0 
alone send down at intervals of 
Scotch and soda. 


il 


y handsome, with just that dark, 
clean-cut handsomeness which 
pressionable girls. It was, in- 
hidignity that so oppressed Roland 
‘rere was that about Sir Claude 
< (mand supercilious eye that made 
el that he belonged to entirely the 
gin London and that his trousers 
ing at the knees. ' 
‘yst delightful man,’’ whispered 
kham, as Sir Claude moved away 
he door for Bobbie. “‘Between 
y¢ the original of Captain Maule- 
[..0., in my Blood Will Tell. Very 
my, ever so much money. Plays 
podidly, and tennis and golf. A 
ysot. Member for East Bittlesham, 
he’ on all sides that he may be in the 
t 
d 


seed to Lady Wickham, as she sat 
inn her study after dinner—she had 
ahoritatively that he would much 
uiet chat in that shrine of liter- 
ny shallow revelry that might be 
elsewhere—that Roland was a 
isait. Nobody could have worked 
t¢e2ntertain him than she. She read 
n¢irst seven chapters of the new 
onvhich she was engaged, and told 
tifying detail the plot of the rest 
b| somehow all did not seem well. 
us man, she noticed, had developed 
t, plucking at his hair; and once 
e/sharp gulping cry which startled 


iy day.” 
i said Roland coldly. 


y ickham began to feel disappointed 
ai and was not sorry when he ex- 


“if you would mind 
stvent and had a word with Miss 
I—I—there’s something I 


aly,” said Lady Wickham, with- 
riih. “You will probably find her 
biard room. She said something 
hying a game with Claude. Sir 
- wonderful at billiards; almost 
yr essional.”’ 

was not in the billiard room, but 
U> was, practicing dignified can- 
hh never failed to come off. At 
entrance, he looked up like an 
statue. 

Nickham?”’ he said. ‘She left 


ol} Moment with a touch of disap- 
mresumed his cannons. Roland, 
Thad that on his mind concerning 
h(lesired Miss Wickham’s counsel 
athy, felt that it would have to 
* till the morning. Meanwhile, 

stess should pop out of the study 
a ure him, he decided to go to bed 


a just reached the passage where 
elay when a door which had ap- 
yoeen standing ajar opened and 
peared, draped in a sea-green 
ef such a caliber that Roland’s 
é3d convulsively and he clutched 
wv for support. ; 

_|ere you are,” she said a little 
it. “What a time you’ve been!” 
nother was ——”’ 

anders she would be,”’ said Miss 


inunderstandingly. ‘Well, I only 
‘tell you about Sidney.” 
n'? Do you mean Claude?” 
‘Iney—the snake. I was in your 
i after dinner to see if you had 
you wanted, and I noticed the 
w dressing table.” 
> en trying to get hold of you all 
ng to ask you what to do about 
Roland feverishly. “I was most 
set when I saw the beastly thing. 
2 came to be such an idiot as to 
hie car ——”’ 
3st have misunderstood me,” said 
th a clear and childlike light 
her hazel eyes. “I suppose he 
‘said, ‘Put this in the back,’ in- 
{Take this back.’ But what I 
Say was that it’s all right.” 
1t?” 
‘hat’s why I’ve been waiting up 
| I thought that when you went 
mm and found the box open you 
it worried.’ 


| 
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SOMETHING SQUISHY 


(Continued from Page 7) 


“Oh, but I say, you—you oughtn’t to 
have done that. The snake may be roaming 
about all over the house.’ 

“Oh, no, it’s all right. 
Abels 4 

“That’s good.” 

ns ee it’s all right. I put him in Claude’s 


I know where 


Roland Attwater clutched at his hair as 
violently as if he had been listening to 
Chapter VI of Lady Wickham’s new novel. 

“You—you—you—what?”’ 

“T put him in Claude’s bed.” 

Roland uttered a little whinnying sound, 
like a very old horse a very long way away. 

“Put him in Claude’s bed!” 

“Put him in Claude’s bed.” 

“But—but—but why?” 

“Why not?” asked Miss Wickham rea- 
sonably. 

“But Oh, my heavens!”’ 

“Something on your mind?” inquired 
Miss Wickham solicitously. 

“Tt will give him an awful fright.” 

“Jolly good for him. I was reading an 
article in the evening paper about it. Did 
you know that fear increases the secretory 
activity of the thyroid, suprarenal and 
pituitary glands? Well, it does. Bucks you 
up, you know. Regular tonic. It’ll be like 
a day at the seaside for old Claudie when he 
puts his bare foot on Sidney. . . . Well, 
I must be turning in. Got that schoolgirl 
complexion to think about. Good night.’ 

For some minutes after he had tottered 
to his room, Roland sat on the edge of the 
bed in deep meditation. At one time it 
seemed as if his reverie was going to take a 
pleasant turn. This was when the thought 
presented itself to him that he must have 
overestimated the power of Sir Claude’s 
fascination. A girl could not, he felt, have 
fallen very deeply under a man’s spell if she 
started filling his bed with snakes the mo- 
ment she left him. 

For an instant, as he toyed with this 
heartening reflection, something remotely 
resembling a smile played about Roland’s 
sensitive mouth. Then another thought 
came to wipe the smile away—the realiza- 
tion that, though the broad general prin- 
ciple of putting snakes in Sir Claude’s bed 
was entirely admirable, the flaw in the 
present situation lay in the fact that this 
particular snake could be so easily traced 
to its source. The butler, or whoever had 
taken his luggage upstairs, would be sure 
to remember carrying up a mysterious box. 
Probably it had squished as he carried it 
and was already the subject of comment 
in the servants’ hall. Discovery was prac- 
tically certain. 

Roland rose jerkily from his bed. There 
was only one thing to be done and he must 
do it immediately. He must go to Sir 
Claude’s room and retrieve his lost pet. 
He crept to the door and listened carefully. 
No sound came to disturb the stillness of 
the house. He stole out into the corridor. 

It was at this precise moment that Sir 
Claude Lynn, surfeited with cannons, put 
on his coat, replaced his cue in the rack and 
came out of the billiard room. 


If there is one thing in this world that 
should be done quickly or not at all, it is 
the removal of one’s personal snake from 
the bed of a comparative stranger. Yet 
Roland, brooding over the snowy coverlet, 
hesitated. All his life he had had a horror 
of crawling and slippery things. At his 
private school though other boys had fon- 
dled frogs and achieved terms of intimacy 
with slowworms, he had not been able to 
bring himself even to keep white mice. The 
thought of plunging his hand between those 
sheets and groping for an object of such 
recognized squishiness as Sidney appalled 
him. And even as he hesitated there came 
from the corridor outside the sound of ad- 
vancing footsteps. 

Roland was not by nature a resourceful 
young man, but even a child would have 
known what to do in this crisis. There was 
a large cupboard on the other side of the 
room and its door had been left invitingly 
open. In the rapidity with which he bolted 
into this his Uncle Joseph would no doubt 
have seen further convincing evidence of 
his rabbithood. He reached it and bur- 
rowed behind a mass of hanging clothes just 
as Sir Claude entered the room. 

Itwassomesmall comfort to Roland—and 
at the moment he needed what comfort he 
could get, however small—to find that there 
was plenty of space in the cupboard. And 


what was even better, seeing that he had 
had no time to close the door, it was gen- 
erously filled with coats, overcoats, rain- 
coats and trousers. Sir Claude Lynn was 
evidently a man who believed in taking an 
extensive wardrobe with him on country- 
house visits; and though he deplored the 
dandyism which this implied, Roland would 
not have had it otherwise. Nestling in the 
undergrowth, he peered out between a rain- 
coat and a pair of golfing knickerbockers. 
A strange silence had fallen, and he was 
curious to know what his host was doing 
with himself. 

At first he could not sight him; but 
shifting slightly to the left, he brought him 
into focus, and discovered that in the inter- 
val that had passed Sir Claude had removed 
nearly all his clothes and was now standing 
before the open window, doing exercises. 

It was not prudery that caused this spec- 
tacle to give Roland a sharp shock. What 
made him start so convulsively was the 
man’s horrifying aspect as revealed in the 
nude. Downstairs, in the conventional 
dinner costume of the well-dressed man, 
Sir Claude Lynn had seemed robust and sol- 
dierly; but nothing in his appearance then 
had prepared Roland for the ghastly phy- 
sique which he exhibited now. He seemed 
twice his previous size, as if the removal of 
constricting garments had caused him to 
bulge in every direction. When he inflated 
his chest it looked like a barrel. And though 
Roland in the circumstances would have 
preferred any other simile, there was only 
one thing to which his rippling muscles 
could be compared. They were like snakes, 
and nothing but snakes. They heaved and 
twisted beneath his skin just as Sidney was 
presumably even now heaving and twisting 
beneath the sheets. 

If ever there was a man, in short, in 
whose bedroom one would rather not have 
been concealed in circumstances which 
might only too easily lead to a physical en- 
counter, that man was Sir Claude Lynn; 
and Roland, seeing him, winced away with 
a shudder so violent that a coat hanger 
which had been trembling on the edge of its 
peg fell with a disintegrating clatter. 

There was a moment of complete silence; 
then the trousers behind which he cowered 
were snatched away and a huge hand, 
groping like the tentacle of some dreadful 
marine monster, seized him painfully by the 
hair and started pulling. 

“Ouch!” said Roland, and came out like 
a winkle at the end of a pin. 

A modesty. which Roland, who was mod- 
est himself, should have been the first to 
applaud had led the other to clothe himself 
hastily for this interview in a suit of pa- 
jamas of a stupefying mauve. In all his life 
Roland had never seen such a color scheme, 
and in some curious way the brilliance of 
them seemed to complete his confusion. 
The result was that, instead of plunging at 
once into apologies and explanations, he 
remained staring with fallen jaw; and his 
expression, taken in conjunction with the 
fact that his hair, rumpled by the coats, 
appeared to be standing on end, supplied 
Sir Claude with a theory which seemed to 
cover the case. He remembered that Ro- 
land had had much the same cockeyed look 
when he had come into the billiard room. 
He recalled that immediately after dinner 
Roland had disappeared and had not joined 
the rest of the party in the drawing-room. 
Obviously the fellow must have been drink- 
ing like a fish in some secret part of the 
house for hours. 

“Get out!” he said curtly, taking Roland 
by the arm with a look of disgust and lead- 
ing him sternly to the door. An abstemious 
man himself, Sir Claude Lynn had a correct 
horror of excess in others. ‘Go and sleep it 
off. I suppose you can find your way to 
your room. It’s the one at the end of the 
corridor, as you seem to have forgotten 
where it is,” 

“But listen # 

“T cannot understand how a man of any 
decent upbringing can make such a beast of 
himself.” 

“Do listen!”’ 

“Don’t shout like that,’ snapped Sir 
Claude severely. ‘‘Good heavens, man, do 
you want to wake the whole house? If you 
dare to open your mouth again I’ll break 
you into little bits.’ 

Roland found himself out in the passage, 
staring at a closed door. Even as he stared, 
it opened sharply and the upper half of the 
mauve-clad Sir Claude popped out. 
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“No drunken singing in the corridor, 
mind!” said Sir Claude sternly, and dis- 
appeared. 

It was a little difficult to know what to 
do. Sir Claude had counseled slumber, but 
the suggestion was scarcely a practical one. 
On the other hand, there seemed nothing 
to be gained by hanging about in the pas- 
sage. With slow and lingering steps, Ro- 
land moved toward his room, and had just 
reached it when the silence of the night was 
rent by a shattering scream; and the next 
moment there shot through the door he had 
left a large body. And as Roland gazed 
dumbly, a voice was raised in deafening 
appeal. 

“Shotgun!’’ vociferated Sir Claude. 
“Help! Shotgun! Bring a shotgun, some- 
body!” 

There was not the smallest room for 
doubt that the secretory activity of his 
thyroid, suprarenal and pituitary glands 
had been increased to an almost painful 
extent. 

It is only in the most modern and lively 
country houses that this sort of thing can 
happen without attracting attention. So 
quickly did the corridor fill that it seemed 
to Roland as if dressing-gowned figures had 
shot up through the carpet. Among those 
present he noticed Lady Wickham in blue, 
her daughter Roberta in green, three male 
guests in bath robes, the under-housemaid 
in curl papers and Simmons the butler com- 
pletely and correctly clad in full afternoon 
costume. 

They were all asking what was the mat- 
ter, but as Lady Wickham’s penetrating 
voice o’ertopped the rest, it was to her that 
Sir Claude turned to tell his story. 

“A snake?”’ said Lady Wickham, in- 
terested. 

“A snake.” 

“Tn your bed?” 

“Tn my bed.”’ 

“Most unusual,” said Lady Wickham 
with a touch of displeasure. 

Sir Claude’s rolling eye, wandering along 
the corridor, picked out Roland as he shrank 
among the shadows. He pointed at him 
with such swift suddenness that his hostess 
only saved herself from a nasty blow by 
means of some shifty footwork. 

“That’s the man!” he cried. 

Lady Wickham, already ruffled, showed 
signs of peevishness. 

“My dear Claude,” she said with a cer- 
tain asperity, ““do come to some definite 
decision. A moment ago you said there 
was a snake in your room; now you say it 
was a man. Besides, can’t you see that 
that is Mr. Attwater? What would he be 
doing in your room?” 

“T’'ll tell you what he was doing. He was 
putting that infernal snake in my bed. I 
found him there.” 

“Found him there? In your bed?” 

“In my cupboard. Hiding. I hauled 
him out.” 

All eyes were turned upon Roland. His 
own he turned with a look of wistful en- 
treaty upon Roberta Wickham. A cavalier 
of the nicest gallantry, nothing, of course, 
would induce him to betray the girl; but 
surely she would appreciate that the mo- 
ment had come for her to step forward and 
clear a good man’s name with a full expla- 
nation. 

He had been too sanguine. A pretty as- 
tonishment lit up Miss Wickham’s lovely 
eyes. But her equally lovely mouth did not 
open. 

“But Mr. Attwater has nosnake,”’ argued 
Lady Wickham. “He isa well-known man 
of letters. Well-known men of letters,’ she 
said, stating a pretty generally recognized 
fact, ‘do not take snakes with them when 
they go on visits.’ 

A new voice joined in the discussion. 

“Begging your pardon, your ladyship.” 
It was the voice of Simmons, grave and 
respectful. “Begging your pardon, your 
ladyship, it is my belief that Mr. Attwater 
did haveaserpentin his possession. Thomas, 
who conveyed his baggage to his room, 
mentioned a cardboard box that seemed to 
contain something alive.” 

From the expression of the eyes that once 
more raked him in his retirement it was 
plain that the assembled company were of 
the opinion that it was Roland’s turn to 
speak. But speech was beyond him. He 
had been backing slowly for some little 
time; and now, as he backed another step, 
the handle of his bedroom door insinuated 
itself into the small of his back. It was 
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almost as if the thing were hinting to him 
that refuge that lay beyond. 

He did not resist the kindly suggestion. 
With one quick, emotional movement he 
turned, plunged into his room and slammed 
the door behind him. 

From the corridor without came the 
sound of voices in debate. He was unable 
to distinguish words, but the general trend 
of them was clear. Then silence fell. 

Roland sat on his bed, staring before him. 
He was roused from his trance by a tap on 
the door. 

““Who’s that?”’ he cried, bounding up. 
His eye was wild. He was prepared to sell 


| his life dearly. 


| shot. 


“Tt is I, sir—Simmons.”’ 

“What do you want?” 

The door opened a few inches. Through 
the gap there came a hand. In the hand 
was asilver salver. On the salver lay some- 
thing squishy that writhed and wriggled. 

“Your serpent, sir,’ said the voice of 
Simmons. 

It was the opinion of Roland Attwater 
that he was now entitled to the remainder of 
the night in peace. The hostile forces out- 
side must now, he felt, have fired their last 
He sat on his bed, thinking deeply, 
if incoherently. From time to time the 
clock on the stables struck the quarters, but 


| he did not move. And then into the silence 
| itseemed to him that some sound intruded— 


a small, tapping sound that might. have 
been the first tentative efforts of a very 
young woodpecker just starting out in busi- 
ness for itself. It was only after this small 
noise had continued for some moments that 
he recognized it for what it was. 

Somebody was knocking softly on his 
door. 

There are moods in which even the mild- 
est man will turn to bay, and there gleamed 
in Roland Attwater’s eyes as he strode to 
the door and flung it open a baleful light. 
And such was his militant condition that, 
even when he glared out and beheld Ro- 
berta Wickham, still in that green negligée, 
the light did not fade away. He regarded 
her malevolently. 

“T thought I’d better come and have a 
word with you,” whispered Miss Wickham. 

““TIndeed?”’ said Roland. 

“T wanted to explain.” 

“Explain !’’ 

“Well,” said Miss Wickham, ‘‘you may 
not think there’s any explanation due to 
you, but I really feel there is. Oh, yes, I 
do. You see, it was this way: Claude had 
asked me to marry him.” 

“And so you put a snake in his bed? Of 
course! Quite natural!”’ 
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was just exactly right for Marvin Gibb and 
Ellie; and the Werfers, except for Ting, 
had been at once amiable neighbors and 
good landlords; but if a man couldn’t ever 
come or go without having to run the risk 
of rabies 

The door at the head of the stairs opened 
and Ellie’s head and shoulders projected 
above the banisters; a strained quality in 
her utterance of his name caught Marvin 
Gibb’s ear; he saw that her face, too, indi- 
cated strong emotion. Alarmed, he dis- 
missed his contemplated expostulation and 
stumbled up the stairway. 

““What’s the matter, Ellie? What’s hap- 
pened?”’ 

“Tt’s—it’s come—it’s in there.’’ She 
spoke with an effect of effort, holding her 
wrapper shut with her right hand and ges- 
turing with the other, a gesture which, to 
Marvin Gibb, conveyed a hint of tragedy. 

““What’s come?’”’ He voiced the demand 
with a touch of impatience, aware of its 
futility. He had never managed to make 
Ellie understand the need of explicit speech; 
in moments of stress she still resorted to 
baffling cryptic allusions. 

“It,” she repeated, impelling him to the 
door. ‘In there!” 

The sitting room, wholly visible from the 
doorway, seemed to Maryin Gibb the same 
friendly, familiar place he had left six hours 
earlier. His eye moved from the walnut 
chateau of the cuckoo clock to the aureate 
gleam of the gilt chairs below it, to the twin 
statuettes beside the window, to the bed-a- 
sofe against the inner wall, an imposing 
piece of furniture susceptible of nocturnal 
expansion by means of which, according to 
the pamphlet of instructions, any home 
could be instantly enlarged by the addition 
of an extra bedroom, ready in a twinkling 
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“Well, you see, he was so frightfully per- 
fect and immaculate and dignified and— 
oh, well, you’ve seen him for yourself, so 
you know what:I mean. He was too darned 
overpowering—that’s what I’m driving 
at—and it seemed to me that if I could only 
see him really human and undignified just 
once, I might—well, you see what I mean?”’ 

“And the experiment, I take it, was suc- 
cessful?’’ 

Miss Wickham wriggled her small toes 
inside her slippers. 

“Tt depends which way you look at it. 
I’m not going to marry him, if that’s what 
you mean.” 

“JT should have thought,’ said Roland 
coldly, ‘‘that Sir Claude behaved in a man- 
ner sufficiently—shall I say human?—to 
satisfy even you.” 

Miss Wickham giggled reminiscently. 

“He did leap, didn’t he? He reminded 
me of those hills in the Bible. ‘Why leap 
ye, ye high hills?’ Do you remember? 
But it’s all off, just the same.” 

“Might I ask why?” 

“Those pajamas, old dear,’ said Miss 
Wickham firmly. “‘The moment I caught 
a glimpse of them, I said to myself, ‘No 
wedding bells for me!’ No! I’ve seen too 
much of life, old thing, to be optimistic 
about a man who wears mauve pajamas.” 
She plunged for a space into maiden medi- 
tation. When she spoke again, it was on 
another aspect of the affair. “I’m afraid 
mother is rather cross with you, Roland.’ 

“You surprise me!”’ 

“Never mind; you can slate her next 
novel.”’ 

“T intend to,” said Roland grimly, re- 
membering what he had suffered in the 
study from Chapters I and VII of it. 

“But meanwhile I don’t think you had 
better meet her again just yet. Do you 
know, I really think the best plan would be 
for you to go away tonight without saying 
good-by? There is a very good milk train 
which gets you into London at 6:45.” 

“When does it start?” 
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“Tl take it,’’ said Roland. 

There was a pause. Roberta Wickham 
drew a step closer. 

“Roland,” she said softly, “you were a 
dear not to give me away. I do appreciate 
it so much.” 

“Not at all!” 

“There would have been an awful row. 
I expect mother would have taken away 
my car.”’ 

“Ghastly !”’ 

“T want to see you again quite soon, 
Roland. I’m coming up to London next 
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for the unexpected guest. Uncle Al had 
thoughtfully provided this convenience 
against the chance of his demanding a shel- 
ter overnight. For some reason it focused 
Marvin Gibb’s attention now, although, 
seen from the end, it presented no unusual 
aspect. 

“T don’t see ” he began. 

The speech froze on his lips as the springs 
groaned and, against his will, he did see. 
Upreared above the end board of the bed-a- 
sofe he saw, without believing, the head of 
something out of geology books, out of the 
woodcut fairy stories of infancy. Fasci- 
nated and unbelieving he stared at some- 
thing that belonged in the age of the roc 
and the mammoth, a thing all the more in- 
credible because its giant contours were 
recognizable exaggerations of familiar lines. 
In Brobdingnag, perhaps, they might have 
called this beast a dog. 

Plainly, now, the creature took cogni- 
zance of Marvin Gibb, motionless upon his 
threshold, his body interposed before the 
shrinking helplessness of Ellie. Eyes sur- 
veyed him meditatively from below shaggy 
silver brows; the jaws parted, revealing 
dreadful teeth; there was a grisly sugges- 
tion of hunger in’the protrusion of a tongue. 

Deliberately, even with dignity the ani- 
mal lowered its bulk from the bed-a-sofe; 


the relieved springs whined softly. Marvin’ 


Gibb, hypnotized, faced the slow, confi- 
dent approach, observing, as bound mar- 
tyrs in a Roman arena might have noted 
such trivial details while lions crept upon 
them, the slow, rhythmic oscillations of a 
tail for which the sitting room proved less 
than adequate; one of these majestic wav- 
ings overturned a gilt chair and in the 
downfall a great chip of the plaster decora- 
tion of its back was splintered free. Dully 
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week. Will you give me lunch? / 
we might go and sit in Kensington 
or somewhere where it’s quiet.” | 
Roland eyed her fixedly. i 
“T’ll drop you a line,” he said, | 
Sir Joseph Moresby was an ear] 
faster. The hands of the clock pet 
five minutes past eight as he ent, 
dining room with a jaunty and hopy| 
There were, his senses told him, 
and bacon beyond that door. To 
prise he found that there was 
nephew Roland. The young man: 
ing the carpet restlessly. He hada 
look, as if he had slept poorly, and 
were pink about the rims. , 
“Roland!” exclaimed Sir Joseph 
gracious! What are you doing here’ 
you go to Skeldings after all?” 
“Yes, I went,” said Roland in a 
toneless voice. 
“Then what ‘ 
“Uncle Joseph,’’ said Roland, ‘ 
member what we were talking abou 
ner? Do you really think Lucy wo 
me if I asked her to marry me?” 
“What? My dear boy, she’s bee 
with you for years.” , 
“Ts she up yet?” ' 
“No, she doesn’t breakfast till r 
“Piiwaite? 
Sir Joseph grasped his hand, 
“Roland, my boy ” he bega_ 
But there was that on Roland 
that made him unwilling to liste} 
speeches. . 
“Uncle Joseph,” he said, “do y 
if I join you for a bite of breakta: 
been up all night.” 
“My dear boy, of course!” : 
“Then I wish you would ask thi 
frying two or three eggs and anothi 
or so. While I’m waiting I’ll be sta 
a few kidneys.” 
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: | 
It was ten minutes past nine y 
Joseph happened to go into the 
room. He had supposed it empty 
perceived that the large armchai 
window was occupied by his nep] 
land. He was leaning back with t 
one whom the world is treating 4 
the floor beside him sat Lucy, her e’ 
adoringly on the young man’s face 
“Yes, yes,” she was saying. “H 
derful! Do go on, darling.” Sir Jo; 
toed out, unnoticed. Roland was: 
as he softly closed the door. 
“Well,” Sir Joseph heard him 
was raining, you know, and ju 
reached the corner of Duke Street 
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Martin Gibb wondered at himself {\ 
ing this catastrophe unmoved, for 
ing, indeed, a certain feeling of reli 
dog was upon him before he could ! 
this phenomenon at length. Hestil! 
the touch of a cold moist muzzle agi 
rigid hand, looking down, still unb® 
at the vastness of the animal’s 
Standing before him, its shoulder 
above the lower button of Marvi) 
coat; its body seemed to stretch ay 
the dotted lines in the geometry |! 
approach infinity. 

“You don’t mean to tell me,” sé 
vin Gibb in a tense whisper, “thi! 
Al went and sent us ae 

“He just did!” asserted Ellie. *! 
a letter. It’s all your fault, too—y 
have said something yesterday th’ 
him the notion.” - | 

Still under the hypnotic spell of t 
ness and immensity of the beast, 
Gibb endeavored to fix his mind v! 
scrawled note she thrust before him) 
Al had written hastily in pencil, u! 
letterhead of a Long Island kennel, 
words rose all too plainly into Gib} 
sciousness. 


} 

“Dear Marv & Ellie: Wish I'd 
before that you wanted a dog. Tri 

you a real big one, but this pup was 
I could do. The man says he'll # 
good-sized dog when he gets his gro! 
out to have a look at him next trip, 
“UNCL 
“P. S$. His name’s Brian Boru, 
call him Mickey. He’s about ay 


Slowly the extent of the disaste 
itself upon Marvin Gibb. Am 
(Continued on Page 78 
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A Statement of the 


T is the policy of the Lincoln Motor Company to 

protect the car owner against the heavy and waste- 
ful depreciation, caused by new models replacing those 
of earlier date. 


All bodies for the Lincoln chassis are designed by the 
foremost coach builders of America—and are the out- 
standing creations of these famous craftsmen. The best 
thought and talent are therefore constantly centered 
on originating the utmost beauty and convenience for 
Lincoln owners, and there is no “line of models” to 


quickly become obsolete. 


Each of these splendid Lincoln designs is of such en- 
during excellence that it will always inspire pride of 
ownership. 


The motorist of exacting taste will appreciate that 
through this policy he is enabled to exercise the ut- 
most latitude of taste and individuality; that his 
Lincoln assures him the advantage of custom design at 
an important saving; and that his investment is pro- 
tected against the artificial ““depreciation”’ occasioned 
by frequent announcements of new models. 


LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 


Division of Ford Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 
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Sane Praag 
For Christmas 


—the good-looking alarm 
that won’t tip over. 


NY one of the Squareclox—the 
newer and better alarm clocks— 
will make a wonderful gift. For a 
modest outlay—from $2.50 for the 
Square Pirate to $6.00 for the big Ten 
Day Square Simplex—you get a good- 
looking, reliable time keeper, a cheery 
alarm, an addition to the home that 
will be a daily reminder of the giver. 
What plays a more important part in 
the life of a well regulated household 
than the family alarm clock? 
Squareclox have beautiful platinum-like 
finish. Will not tarnish. No feet to mar 
furniture. Do not easily fall over. 
Friendly Squareclox for friends this Christmas! 


: The 10-Day Alarm 
Square Simplex: Clock; 54/’ high Sa 9! 
wide. Time and alarm run 10 days with 
one winding. 24-hour alarm dial. Rings 7 
to 49 ee as desired; stops and auto- 
matically resets to ring at the 
same time the next day. . . $6.00 
Black dial, radium hands and numerals, $1.25 extra. 
S Racker: Time, alarm and Gong 
QUare MACKCts Strikes 54°" high x 44" 
wide. Runs 30 hours. The only alarm clock 
made striking the hour and half-hour. Strike 
ete when desired and will strike correct 
our when again in operation. 
Continuous alarm # Ae Aaa 5 $5.00 
Black dial, radium hands and numerals, $1.25 extra. 
Ss Sanusees Intermittent alarm; 51’ 
quare ervices hich x 44” wide. Runs 
30 hours. The only alarm clock 
made with a silver dial . . $3.50 
Black dial, radium hands and numerals, $1.00 extra. 


i -41” hj 
Square Rally: saca Wacbednaae 42° high 
30 hours with one winding. . $3.00 
Black dial, radium hands and numerals, $1.00 extra. 
Square Pirate: ©" ee 
Runs 30 hours with one winding $2.50 
Black dial, radium hands and numerals, $1.00 extra. 


SaurteeiRaacale Continuous or intermit- 
q * tentalarm; 23” 2 25 
high x 22” wide. Runs 30 hours ° 
Black dial, radium hands and numerals, $1.00 extra. 


S S he Similar to Rascal. 30-hour 

quare opark: timepiece. No 

alarm in this clock . $2.50 
Black dial, radium hands and numerals, $1.00 extra. 


West of the Rocky Mountains and in Canada 
prices are a bit higher. 
(Patents Pending) 


At Leading Dealers’ 


ANSONIA CLOCK COMPANY 
Makers of Fine Clocks for Half a Century 


99 John St. Dept. P New York 
a) 
7 
ANSONIA means CLOCKS 
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(Continued from Page 76) 

Uncle Al’s inattention had led him to mis- 
interpret the drift of yesterday’s talk, the 
fact remained that this dog, this economic 
evil, this social nuisance, this anachronistic 
survival from an age of barbarism, had been 
added to the household of Marvin Gibb 
with all the sacred permanency attaching 
to any gift of Ellie’s Uncle Al. Like the 
cuckoo clock and the bed-a-sofe, the gilded 
chairs and the plaster statuary, he was here 
to stay, for richer and poorer, for better and 
worse, until death did them part. 

Ellie, following these meditations tele- 
pathically, sought, as always, the silver lin- 
ing of the cloud. 

“Tt just can’t be helped, Marvin. After 
all, it might have been worse.”’ 

Marvin Gibb emitted a bitter laugh. 
“Yes,” he said, ‘he might have sent us a 
couple of baby elephants, instead of one, I 
suppose. Do you realize what it’ll cost to 
feed a dog like this?”’ 

Ellie’s family pride was touched. “TI 
guess we can afford to feed a dog, after all 
Uncle Al’s done for us! Or perhaps you’d 
rather hurt his feelings v4 

Marvin Gibb’s conscience informed him 
that he deserved the rebuke. After all, it 
was to be regarded in the light of an invest- 
ment, wasn’t it? Whatever he might spend 
in the maintenance of Brian Boru was no 
more than bread cast upon the waters, 
presently to return with increase, when 
Uncle Al should, as he put it, retire from 
the harness and settle down. 

“Never mind,” he apologized. “I wasn’t 
complaining, exactly. We’ll manage some- 
how—cut down somewhere else, that’s all.” 

Brian Boru, apparently content with his 
olfactory investigations, withdrew in grave 
dignity to the bed-a-sofe and slumber. 
Awakened presently by the cuckoo’s an- 
nouncement of two o’clock, he listened with 
an effect of displeasure, his head tilted to 
one side. Marvin Gibb, inspecting the 
damaged gilt chair, discovered a certain 
sympathy toward this attitude; for the 
first time the cuckoo seemed officious, de- 
clamatory; he felt, indeed, that the bird 
jeered at him. Strangely, there was a sour 
solace in the condition of the chair. 

“Guess it’s past fixing,’”’ he announced. 
“T’ll put it up in the attic.””’ He paused. 
“The room was kind of crowded anyway,” 
he added. Returning, he found himself 
still aware of a new disapproval, a sense of 
clutter and constriction, in which the elabo- 
rate carved walnut chateau that housed the 
cuckoo, the bulk of the twin statues, the 
sprawling magnitude of the bed-a-sofe, the 
gratuitous enormity of the sleeping dog 
were all involved. He had always liked the 
room till now, and yet a word of Haggerty’s 
rose in his recollection to express it. 

“Dinky,” he muttered. ‘And we’ve got 
to keep that dog in it too!” 

The sense of oppression lay heavily upon 
him while he ate the thrifty meal of re- 
claimed fragments; his discontent led him 
to a covert inspection of Ellie, in which, 
mysteriously, he beheld her with the ju- 
dicial eye of an outsider, unpartisan and 
just. It was strange that he’d never no- 
ticed that—that effect of pudginess about 
Ellie’s wrapper-clad figure; he’d thought of 
her as rather thinnish. The wrapper, too, a 
garment once delightfully intimate, seemed 
now singularly undecorative. Collaborat- 
ing as usual in the dish washing, Marvin 
Gibb looked forward to his afternoon of 
self-education with a gloomy hope of escape 
from such meditations as these. 

He found, however, that it was impos- 
sible to concentrate upon the printed word. 
The creak of Ellie’s rocker distracted him; 
she interrupted him, too, at intervals, to 
read some item from the pamphlet on the 
care and feeding of the Irish wolfhound 
which the kennels had thoughtfully for- 
warded with Brian Boru. The stupidly 
reiterated squawk of the cuckoo seemed in- 
tentionally malicious; he observed with 
morose satisfaction that it disturbed the 
dog as well, that Brian Boru hoisted him- 
self to a sitting posture with the first petu- 
lant note and listened, head atilt, with 
unmistakable displeasure. 

The presence of the beast, too, made it 
impossible to forget the expense of his 
maintenance, the manifold inconveniences 
of harboring him in a flat which had been, 
Marvin Gibb now perceived, less than suffi- 
cient for himself and Ellie. He suffered 
himself to give asylum to unworthy 
thoughts of Uncle Al, who, instead of lend- 
ing ear to forceful, informed and entertain- 
ing conversation, had manifestly given too 
much of his attention to the impressive lady 
with the black do-funny on her hat. 
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Ellie sat up sharply. “It says that he’s 
got to have plenty of exercise or he’ll be 
sick,” she announced. She read at length 
from the pamphlet, while Marvin Gibb 
listened unhappily. 

“All right,” he said when she paused, “‘if 
he gets sick and dies it won’t be our fault. 
How’s he going to get any exercise in a 
dinky flat like this?” 

“Yes, and what would Uncle Al think of 
us if he comes back and finds we’ve let the 
dog die, just for want of a little trouble?” 
Ellie spoke with that inflection which, he 
knew, was designed as a reminder that the 
Gibb connection contained no Uncle Al. 
“T should think, after all Uncle Al’s done 
for us, we might do a little thing like taking 
a dog for a walk, without grumbling. I’m 
going to anyway. You needn’t come.” 

She moved to the bedroom. Marvin 
Gibb, interpreting her final statement with 
the accuracy of eight years of matrimony, 
closed his book and resumed his coat. He 
foresaw an indefinite succession of Satur- 
day afternoons and Sundays, perhaps of 
intermediate evenings as well, dedicated, at 
the expense of self-improvement, to aimless 
excursions through East Juniper, attached 
to Brian Boru’s leash. 

Glancing at the recumbent dog he real- 
ized the spectacular quality of these pa- 
rades. He would be unlikely to escape 
remark in even the quietest purlieus of Hast 
Juniper. A nature intensely undesirous of 
ostentation surveyed this prospect with a 
sense of catastrophe now mercilessly spe- 
cific. He would be stared at, spoken to, 
pursued, perhaps, by fascinated little boys. 
Before this prevision the lost opportunities 
for self-education, the monetary cost seemed 
minor matters. Marvin Gibb’steeth closed; 
he drew one arm from its sleeve, determined 
desperately on revolt. 

“You ready, Marvin?” 

Ellie’s voice implied unmistakably that 
there had been no sincerity in her sugges- 
tion that he stay behind. Marvin Gibb 
hesitated for a daring moment, and then 
replaced the arm in the dangling sleeve. 
After all 

Ellie had improvised a leash from the 
shawl strap, and this, under her direction, 
he made fast to Brian Boru’s collar. The 
animal submitted graciously to the atten- 
tion; he seemed indeed to interpret it cor- 
rectly, lowering himself unbidden from the 
bed-a-sofe, and, stretching prodigiously, ex- 
pressing a benign acquiescence in a graceful 
brushing gesture with his tail. 

Marvin Gibb caught one of the statu- 
ettes in time; the other, impacting in its 
fall against the radiator, shattered in a 
multitude of fragments. Ellie’s regret 
voiced itself with a degree of injustice. 
Marvin, she appeared to believe, had been 
responsible. 

“T’m sure I don’t know what I can say to 
Uncle Al about it,’’ she said, brushing the 
forlorn litter skillfully into the dustpan. 
“‘He’ll think it just too careless of you.” 

“It was his dog that did it,” said Marvin 
Gibb. “If we’re going to keep him in the 
house I’d better move the other one up to 
the attic before he smashes that too.” 

“Or before you do,” said Ellie unkindly. 
“The idea of blaming it on a dog! Yes, 
take it up now, while I finish cleaning up 
this mess!”’ 

Marvin Gibb found a melancholy satis- 
faction in the task. He rejoined Ellie and 
Brian Boru in a slightly mitigated gloom 
and opened the door upon the porch, en- 
tirely forgetful, for once, of the unforgiving 
and vigilant malice of Ting, the Pekingese. 

There was an outburst of soprano yelps 
from the lower step of the porch stairs. 
Marvin Gibb flinched before the inchworm 
uprush of the enemy, scaling the steps with 
furious heavings of back and the scratching 
of eager claws. The retreat exposed Brian 
Boru to the assault, a circumstance which 
in no degree abated the frenzy of the ag- 
gressor. Reared erect upon inadequate 
haunches, preserving a precarious balance 
by dint of frantic fanning motions of the 
inbowed forelegs, Ting snapped avid jaws 
upon the air, six inches under Brian Boru’s 
short, silvery whisker. 

The wolfhound seemed, to Marvin Gibb, 
to survey his enemy with detachment; there 
was upon his solemn countenance the look 
of one who is less interested in the spectacle 
before him than in identifying some elusive 
mental association prompted by the sight. 
It seemed to Marvin Gibb that Ting re- 
minded Brian Boru of something else, that 
the big dog endeavored, now, to remember 
this something only hazily suggested by the 
other. He fancied that he detected a sort 
of nod, a look of gratified remembrance as 
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Brian Boru, sitting deliberately, ge 
himself back of the ear with a lor 
leisured hind foot. 


less, a certain vague envy, an fi 


travagant homes and the upper floo) 
Werfers’ two-family tenement in Mi 
Street. If Marvin Gibb had be 


moved out to the Hill. 
nearly finished cottage he read 
concisely specific as to price a 
could plank down that first cask 
this minute, if he wanted to. 
“‘My feet are just killing me,’ 
She seated herself on a pile 
Brian Boru immediately subsidi 
trodden turf before her. Marve 
willing enough to pause, for his ow 
but he concealed the fact. . | 
“No wonder.” He indicated! 
shoes, absurdly unfit for such exe: 
For some reason, too, her suit dis 
his eye; it no longer fitted her—E: 


towers of the city lifted in the tovi 
declining golden sun. 

“It’s kind of pretty, isn’t it?” se 
softly. 


mind; 
paint of the clapboards, six feet aw; 
were all the outlook of the bedroom 
at the flat. 
“Let’s get started home,” hesaids 
This word, too, for some reas, 
pleased his ear. He walked in mil 
lence, aware of interested stares fro! 
who passed them on the long journ 
to McKinley Street, glances that me 
conscious of Ellie’s ill-fitting suit,! 
absurd, high-heeled shoes that conti! 
distress her. 4 
“T suppose I’ll just have to buy s¢ 
ones,’”’ she said in the apologetic ! 
which, always, she mentioned pi 
extravagances such as hats and 
“You won’t be able to take him 
walks except on Saturdays and § 
It’s a pity to waste the money, but- 
“Tf he lets us off with the price ¢ 
of shoes we'll be lucky,” sai 
Gibb. ‘If we had any sense we’ 
straight back where he came from. 
“Don’t be silly, Marvin! You kr 
fectly well you’d never hurt Un 
feelings that way—after all he’s don 
It’s a pity if we can’t keep a do 
Uncle Al’s generous enough to buy L 
Marvin Gibb held his tongue. © 
up as a car passed them at a Cc 
encountered the attentive g of 
Weaver and touched his hat in m 
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Above are illustrated only a few of the many 
special tools designed and built by Hupmobile 
for its hundreds of service stations 
throughout America. These special tools, 
plus Hupmobile flat-rate system, enable Hup- 
mobile mechanics to save minutes, and in 
some cases hours, on a given job. 
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Keeping Down the Cost 
of Shop Service 


Hupmobileisnot satisfied with building 
the best car of its class in the world. 


It makes sure that the owner will re- 
ceive the utmost in prompt, economical 
and really efficient shop service, during 
all the car’s long life. 


With a remarkable durability and an 
almost phenomenal low cost of mainte- 
nance (which includes repair and re- 
placement) the Hupmobile is never- 
theless subject to the wear that must 
come with use. 


When the time finally does come that 
your Hupmobile requires mechanical 
work, you find that you are as thor- 
oughly safeguarded in that direction 
as in the economy and long life which 
are built into the car in the first place. 


Hupmobile Designs 
Its Own Tools 
A dealer may do his best to service a 
car expertly and at low cost. But, 
unless his mechanics are supplied with 
special tools, that best is bound to fall 
far short. 


Hupmobile dealers all have the special 
tool equipment necessary to assure 
lowest cost and quickest, most efficient 
service to the Hupmobile owner. 


These tools are designed at the Hup- 
mobile factory by Hupmobile engineers. 
Many of them are built by Hupmo- 


.bile. They are specially designed to 


shorten the time of certain mechanical 
operations. 


Therefore they help to save labor-cost 
for the owner, give him a better job, 
and enable him to have the car in the 
shortest period of time. 


Standard Rates 
Protect the Owner 


A score or more of labor-saving short 
cuts—which mean money to the Hup- 
mobile owner—might be mentioned. 
Such, for instance, as piston dead cen- 
ter gauge, valve spring retainer lock 
pliers, steering wheel sector indicator 
—all specially made and not to be 
found in the average repair shop. 


Hupmobile goes still farther. It has 
established a flat rate system—a stand- 
ard cost for every repair and replace- 
ment job. The Hupmobile owner knows 
in advance that any mechanical work 
is going to cost a certain sum, based 
upon a time-labor charge and a parts 
cost set by the service experts of the 
Hupmobile factory. 


Hupmobile’s record for economy can- 
not be accounted for simply by the low 
cost and efficient service which is avail- 
able everywhere to Hupmobile owners. 


Only the in-built goodness of the car as 
established by the parts displays you 
will see in any Hupmobile dealer’s show- 
room, could result in maintenance costs 
so low as to seem almost unbelievable to 
men not familiar with the Hupmobile. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 
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The pulse of your business 
—a good ledger 


OUR ledger indicates ‘how things are at the 
very heart of your business. 
Can you rely upon less than a good ledger? 


The Emerald Ledger is made to rely on. It is pains- 
takingly built to give years of added protection to 
your business records. A steel frame assures great 
strength. A turn of a clock-like key expands its 
capacity. The sheets are gripped securely. 


The National Emerald is a welcomed, business-like 
addition to any desk. Bound in handsome Brown 
Corduroy, with richly gold tooled Red Texhide Back 
and Corners—the Emerald fittingly expresses the 
quality of the business it serves. 


Accurately ruled and printed sheets are of Ham- 
mermill Ledger paper, famous for its fine writing 
surface and dependable quality. 


The Emerald is low priced. Outfit No. 08941, 
(illustrated above) size 9144 x 11%; complete with 
200 sheets and gold-lettered, tabbed index, $9.75. 
Two other sizes and two capacities, to hold 350 to 
650 sheets, $8.75 up. 


Examine the Emerald at any good stationer’s. 
Decide if it isn’t the best value you have ever seen. 
If your regular stationer does not carry the National 
line, write us for illustrated booklet and the name of 
a nearby dealer who can supply you. 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK CO., 123 Riverside, Holyoke, Mass. 
New York, 54 Duane St. 
Boston, 163 Devonshire St. 


Chicago, 620 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Philadelphia, 1003 Market St. 


Another popular style:— 
National Riverside No. 08541. Size 914 x 117%. 
Complete outfit: binder, 200 sheets and index, 
$8.50. Steel frame, bound in blue slate can- 
vas, leather corners, leather tabbed index. 
Four sizes, two capacities for 350 to 650 sheets. 
Complete outfits, $7.75 up. 


National Blank Book Co. 
LOOSE LEAF AND BOUND BOOKS 


© 1924, Natl. Blank Book Co, 
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(Continued from Page 78) 
response to the great man’s gesture of 
recognition, a-greeting in which, unmis- 
takably, there had been more of interest 
and cordiality than had marked that casual 
nod across the aisle of the smoker. He 
tightened his hold on the shawl strap. 

“Oh, I suppose we’ll manage somehow,” 
he admitted. ‘But it’s a silly extrava- 
gance, all the same, for people in our 
position.” 

He regarded McKinley Street with dis- 
favor as they neared their door, and, coat- 
less and at rest in the sitting room, yielded 
once more to the unreasonable feeling of 
crowded smallness. Even relieved of the 
statuettes and the broken gilt chair, the 
room impressed him as no place for two 
humans and adog. He resented the cuckoo 
clock as a needless and nonutilitarian in- 
trusion upon the cramped space; the whir- 
ring prefacetothebird’sappearanceannoyed 
him. It seemed also to annoy Brian Boru. 
At the first fretful yawp from the bird the 
wolfhound rose from his place on the 
bed-a-sofe and directed a gaze of grave dis- 
pleasure at the clock, which he evidently 
identified at last as the source of unseemly 
disturbance. 

Without haste he crossed the room and 
rose, resting a forepaw against the wall, his 
head level with the peevish bird. There 
was a crunching sound, a melancholy 
squawk from the cuckoo; the dog dropped 
to all fours, the clock dangling from his 
jaws; with judicial deliberation he shook 
his head. The clock shattered against the 
remaining gilt chair. Brian Boru moved 
back to the bed-a-sofe, his tail expressive 
of restored complacency. Ellie, in the door- 
way, cried out in a consternation which, 
strangely, Marvin Gibb refused to share. 

‘Smashed the chair, too, while he was at 
it,” he announced, straightening from his 
survey of the wreckage. ‘‘Look here, Ellie, 
there just isn’t room in this flat for that dog. 
We’ll either have to send him back 2 

“And how would that make Uncle Al 
feel after all he’s done for us?”’ Ellie spoke 
with aggrieved heat. ‘I suppose you’d 
rather hurt his feelings than move to a 
place where’s room enough for a dog, but 
I wouldn’t! I’m not going to let my uncle 
think I’m so ungrateful—and I was think- 
ing, anyway, that we could perfectly well 
afford to buy that new house we saw. They 
only want fifteen hundred down, the sign 
said. And our lease runs out next month 


too. 

“Well, there might be something in that,” 
conceded Marvin Gibb. “‘We’ll need more 
room, of course, when your uncle comes to 
live with us. Wouldn’t do any harm to go 
out there tomorrow and look the place over 
again, especially as we’ll have to take the 
dog for another walk anyhow.” He 
frowned as a memory of that article in 
Things to Talk About reproached him. ‘If 
it wasn’t for your Uncle Al we couldn’t 
think of it,” he said defensively. “It’s 
criminal extravagance to waste good money 
on—an absurd anachronism like that dog.” 

““T suppose it wouldn’t be extravagant to 
hurt Uncle Al’s feelings,” said Ellie tartly. 
““Supper’s ready.” 


Familiarity had blunted the fine edge of 
Marvin Gibb’s pleasure in the club car, 
but tonight, as he moved one of its roomy 
wicker armchairs to the window he was 
aware of a renewed satisfaction in its com- 
fortable privacy. You could certainly think 
better when you had a seat to yourself, in- 
stead of being jammed against the window 
by the elbow of some newspaper-reading 
commuter, and the problem that faced 
Marvin Gibb demanded the best attention 
of an undistracted mind. 

Declining genial invitations to join the 
games of bridge and poker already in proc- 
ess of organization at the other end of the 
car, he shut his eyes and, when the noise 
and motion of the train had presently 
heightened his sense of seclusion, managed 
to center his thoughts sternly upon the new 
crisis in his affairs. 

Although his common sense angrily in- 
formed him that the feeling was utterly 
without excuse, he was a little frightened. 
It was true enough that he was wholly free 
to choose the safety of his present unas- 
sailable position at the head of the mail- 
order division; difficult as it had been of 
late to get along with Hornby, there was 
not, and Marvin Gibb knew that there 
would never be, the slightest danger of 
losing that job. It was altogether silly, 
therefore, to harbor this dim, uneasy alarm 
just because Haggerty & Gelbfuss had 
offered him, at less than half what he knew 


December 2 


an orderly regiment of reasons for 
where he was. . 
Safety was worth something, gy} 
hundred a week that came in wi 
itability of the calendar itself was, 
wasn’t it, than a potential two | 
against which must be balanced a 
zero, or even less? The savings be 
only four per cent, and Haggerty | 
fuss were earning many times that 
their small capital, but —— Mary) 
shook his head; it was a gamble, ; 
you looked at it, and a gamble, a; 
stood, that would hazard nearly | 
was left of his savings. 
He scowled at the thought. It | 
back to that unlucky interview wit] 
Al—every bit of it. If it hadn’t |; 
that, he and Ellie wouldn’t ey, 
dreamed of moving away from Mi 
Street; they’d have gone on sayin) 
nearly half their income, instead ( 
right up to it and dipping into thei); 
besides. If it hadn’t been for that cr 
Gloomily Marvin Gibb’s mental: 
exhibited the totals of what, direc 
otherwise, he had spent on and bet 
Brian Boru. If he’d never seen th 
hound there’d be plenty of resery 
now to stand behind this gamble! 
No, he couldn’t risk it, that wasa 
have to tell Haggerty in the morn: 
the deal was off—it wasn’t fair to i 
keep the offer open any longer.| 
having decided finally against it, hi 
the proposal in a more appealing | 
chance of a lifetime, and he’d have 
get away, just because of that dog 
Henry Weaver touched his shouls 
sprang up, startled to find that th 
passing the South Juniper station. | 
“Come on, Gibb—ride up with } 
you?” 
There was no mistaking the sini 
Weaver’s tone, and Marvin Gibb ¢ 
wistfully of the ease and speed wit} 
the little closed car would cover }} 
mile between the station and the nek 
on Juniper Hill. 
“Wish I could, thanks, but i 
evening and Mrs. Gibb’s probably; 
down to meet me. She general 
when the weather’s good.” 
“Never knew sucha pair of walke 4 
two,” said Weaver. 


down at a waistline bulge. ‘“‘It’s fi 
exercise.” | 
“Wish you'd tell my dog tha! 
Gibb gloomily. “He doesn’t ki 
You take a dog that’s built to run! 
pack of the giant wolves they used} 
in Ireland, and kill ’em one by o1} 
catches up, and you’ll use up quite! 
shoe leather trying to keep him ins 
walking him on the end of a leash! 
“Something in that.’’ Weave 
as they moved toward the door of 
“Funny thing about that dog 
Gibb. Never see him without 
feeling that he remembers thos 


Marvin Gibb nodded; Brian 
often inspired this fancy in his oy 

“He'd fit in back there,” hes 
“where there were plenty of big 
hunt and kings to chum with— 
didn’t have to collect postag 
put in the time! OW! 
Juniper today—well, I ought to hav 
sense than to keep such a dog. He! 
under the sun—he costs a pile of mo| 
walks me ragged. He’s just—just” 
memory stirred—‘“‘just an absurd 4 
nism, that’s all.” a | 

The train paused. Descending, 
Gibb took a gloomy pleasure in 
with decisive head shake the eager’ 
tions of the taxi men calling 


come the fading autumn day he ¢ 
Ellie and, beside her, serenely im 
the great silver statue of a dog. 

quickened; there was still that qué 
thrill of pride and pleasure in the! 


straight, graceful carriage of her 
the slender curve of her bare thr! 
clear flush in her cheeks. ; 
“We'll have to hurry,” she to 
“Tt was such a gorgeous day I just! 
(Continued on Page 82) 
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ily $130 more than an open car— 


ERE is a sedan that sells for only 4.1 per cent 


| for this luxurious four-door Hie eine nates 
Compare this with other makes. The lowest priced 
MARMON Sedan sedan on the market today sells for 55.3 per cent more 


than the open car. The highest priced sedan sells for 
33-8 per cent more. The average difference in price 


. between open cars and sedans, among twelve leading 
makes, is 36.8 per cent. 


The New Marmon Sedan costs only $130 more 
than Marmon open cars, and Marmon open cars have 
always been and are now looked upon as a fair stand- 
| ard of value. Do not misjudge this car by its price. 
It is luxurious in every detail. It is rigidly built. It 
' seats five passengers. It has four wide doors—deep, 
| comfortable seats and generous leg room. And it is 
» a mounted on the famous, durable, matchlessly per- 
forming, standard Marmon chassis. 


See the New Marmon Sedan, compare it with 
other makes, and share in the great public discovery 
that here at last is supreme quality at moderate cost. 


Full size balloon tires standard equipment. 


New Marmon Standard Sedan, and New Marmon Four-Door 
Brougham Coupe, $3295 +« New Marmon Open Cars, $3165 
De Luxe Closed Models, $3455 to $3975 
All prices f. 0. b. Indianapolis + Tax extra 


NORDYKE & MARMON COMPANY 
Established 1851 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


CARE EF EASE BH SRB 
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A bottle of milk is a bottle of health 
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My afternoon bracer- 
“/ndispensable” 


Business and professional men are looking more 
and more to milk as a body and brain bracer at the 
afternoon’s “zero” hour. You will find that a bottle 
of pure milk will drive out the ‘“‘cobwebs”’ of mid- 
afternoon and refresh and stimulate your energies. 


Drink more bottled milk—at mealtime and be- 
tween meals, too. Bottled milk is clean and pro- 
tected. Be sure it’s bottled in Thatcher Superior 
Quality Milk Bottles—your guar- 
antee of full-measure, and good 
evidence that your milkman is pro- 
gressive and gives good service. 


THATCHER MFG. COMPANY 


Evmira, New York 


\ Operating nine large factories devoted exclusively to 
the manufacture of Superior Quality Milk Bottles. 


Thousands of progressive dairymen use 
our famous Poster on their wagons, 
windows and billboards. Look for it. 
It identifies a dealer with honest- 
measure service. 


je | 

| 

| 

| vd 
Fe | 


Look for the Thatcher imprint on the 
bottle’s lower edge. It’s your milk- 
man’s guarantee of Honest-Measure— 
always. 


% Tested and approved by 
Good Housekeeping Institute 


THATCHER 


Superior Quality Milk Bottles 
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(Continued from Page 80) 
make myself stay to keep an eye on Olga, 
and the Weavers are coming to dinner too. 
I’ve been clear out to Eagle Rock.” 

““Aren’t you tired?’”’ He knew better; it 
pleased her, though, to have him ask. 

“Who? Me?’ She laughed. ‘“‘Come 
on—I’ll show you!” 

She held his arm as they moved across 
the open space before the station, the great 
dog pacing solemnly a little in advance, so 
that his leash in Ellie’s free hand was, as 
Marvin Gibb knew, just pleasantly taut. 

“Well,” she demanded, “‘did you see 
Haggerty?” 

“Yes.’’ His mood was suddenly over- 
cast. “Had lunch with him and Gelbfuss 
and we went all over it.’ 

“Settle anything?” 

“Not exactly. I’m to let ’em know in the 
morning. But I’ve thought it all over and 
I’ve made up my mind ——” 

“Hold Brian a minute. I’m losing a hair- 
pin.” She thrust the leash into his hand. 
“Yes—you’ve made up your mind?” 

Marvin Gibb didn’t answer at once. He 
gave himself over, for the moment, to a 
purely creature pleasure in the gentle tug of 
the leash against his gloved fingers. What 
was it that Henry Weaver had said about 
dogs that chummed around with kings? 
And what was Marvin Gibb’s voice telling 
Marvin Gibb’s wife, while the owner of the 
voice meditated about anachronistic wolf- 
hounds? 

“Yes,’”’ the voice was saying decisively, 
“Tm going in with them. All I can expect 
if I stay with Hornby for a hundred years is 
a raise every now and then. It isn’t good 
enough—not for me, Ellie. There isn’t 
enough kick in it. Haggerty & Gelbfuss 
aren’t on Hasy Street yet, but it’ll be sort of 


| fun to get my back into it with them. Be- 


sides, haven’t I been training myself all my 
life for a real he-man’s job? It isn’t as if 
I weren’t prepared for ——” 

“That’s what I think.” Ellie squeezed 
his arm. ‘It never used to matter, but 
lately I’ve had a—sort of feeling that there 
was something—something ridiculous about 
your working for anybody else. I don’t 
know just how to say it, but—you aren't 
that kind, somehow.”’ 

“T guess I know what you mean. I— 
I’ve been feeling that way too.’”’ Marvin 
Gibb shook his head. “I don’t mean that 
I’m getting stuck on myself, but sometimes, 
lately, when Hornby’s gone a mile up in the 
air over something, I’ve had to go out in the 
hall and laugh, as if it was just funny—his 
calling me down, I mean.” 

“Tt is,” said Ellie. She squeezed his arm 
again and they walked on for a space in 
contented silence. 

“Of course there’s a risk,’’ conceded 
Marvin Gibb at last. “It’s going to take 
just about all we’ve got left in the bank to 
swing it, but as 

“Don’t begin to worry about that,” said 
Ellie. “It isn’t as if we didn’t have some- 
body to fall back on, if we have to. There’s 
always Uncle Al.” 

“Yes, that’s so. There’s always Uncle 
Al.” Marvin Gibb echoed the words in a 
tone not wholly sincere. Under cover of 
the lowering dusk he allowed himself to 
frown a little. For some reason he resented 
Uncle Al’s intrusion on this talk; it seemed 
to dull the fine edge of a new stimulating 
sense of Marvin Gibb’s self-sufficiency. 
He almost wished that Ellie hadn’t ever had 
any rich uncle. 

The house greeted him with a cheerful 
warmth that revived his earlier exhilara- 
tion. Even Ellie’s little ery of pleasure at 
the discovery of a letter from Uncle Al 
failed, now, to shadow his spirits; he left 
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A Deer in a Sunlit Forest 
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content. 
“Marvin!” Ellie’s sharp ery fr 
him. He found her in the hall, { 
letter in one hand, the back of ¢ 
pressed against her parted lips, 
“What is it? What’s the matter 
She thrust the letter toward hi 
ture of stark tragedy. He glanced 
Al’s sprawling, exuberant script. 


“Dear Ellie & Marv,” wrote 
“T wish I’d had more time so I eo 
let you know ahead & had you g 
with us, but it all happened kind of 
so you won’t see your new Aunt } 
till we get back from Atlantic Cit 
don’t know for certain when that’ 
this trip we’ll certainly take a ry 
the country & pay you a regul 
Your Aunt Maybelle says to give 
to you both & so do I. 

“Aff. UNCL 


There came back into’ Marvir( 
memory a thought of the impos} 
who had sat by the window that d’ 
Uncle Al’s attention had strayed { 
talk about dogs, and he wondered 
when he encountered Aunt Mayll 
would prove to be a dog-gone fine } 
a woman, with a black do-funny on’ 
a woman who left a wide, aromat} 
For some reason the news pleased 
found that he no longer resente 
Uncle Al, nor feared him; that he] 
instead in a regard that was at once 
and understanding and affectiona' 

““M-married!” said Ellie’s 
whisper. ‘‘M-married!’’ a 

“Married yourself, Ellie,” said 
Gibb. “Kind of nice, too, when 
used to it.” aM 

“But don’t you see?” Her voi 
ened, reminding him a little of a v: 
belonged, somehow, back in that: 
the Werfers, with the gilt chairs 
cuckoo clock. “‘We won’t have Un 
fall back on now.” Y 

“That’s what I like about it.” | 
Gibb’s tone seemed to quiet h 
there’s any falling back on anyboi) 
done in this family, after this, it’s 
be on me. Uncle Al’s got another je 
one’s mine.” eS 

“Oh, Marvin! I didn’t mean- 

It was the other voice, nowt 
that went with Ellie’s clear outd¢ 
and heathery smell of tweeds and 
tive mirth of the wood fire, Se 
sleeve about something it wouldn’ 

“T know. It’s all right.” He ¢ 
into the firelighted dusk of the oth’ 
a slow, stately thumping made the’ 
to the hearthrug and they stood 
down at the outstretched silvery bi 
the drowsing dog. Again Marv 
thought of kings who did nol 
age stamps, of the huge wolf-killing 
that had chummed around with tl 

“T guess we won’t go back on U1 
he said gently, ‘‘after all he’s don 
Didn’t he give us’—he stooped and 
Brian Boru’s head—“‘ didn’t he giv 
absurd old anachronism here? & 
out of house and home and walking 
to death and no more use in th 
than—than a dog-gone old king!’ 

Brian Boru thumped upon the he 
in gracious, drowsy assent. 


4 


ysy, who stared oddly at them, 
> her head regretfully but firmly. 
can’t be refusing money!” the 
eried, amazed. “No! It’s not 
” 


_ spoke briefly, listened longer, 
with a doubtful surprise to his 


} says that she must not accept 
sor which she gives nothing in re- 
‘,e interpreted with an incredulous 
+‘she asks if you would care to know 
stinies without her help.” 
7, yes, I should!’’ Nina cried sud- 
“J think it would be rather fun. 
yes, Reeves. 
1 how shall we do this?”’ the countess 
| interestedly. ‘‘Ask her how, 
sense!’”? Udalschino said shortly. 
wisno way. Destiny is only the fruit 
» ast—that lies buried in the earth.” 
¢her, Reeves,” Nina repeated, and 
i. from the secretary, Carlo spoke to 
(an. 
an a ring,” he translated, “‘and 
e wears it, it becomes clear—one’s 
‘ean. You are enabled to see what 
¥ what you will be, what you will 
fi2have. But it is dear, she says. It 
ih shade of horror spread over his 
\2atures—‘‘it costs a hundred francs! 
! Shall I tell her to finish with such 
ess and go, my lady?”’ 
indred francs!’’ Mrs. Pettiford re- 
gihoughtfully. ‘‘That is expensive. 
be very good,” she added, ‘“‘mustn’t 
7? 


‘talian burst into a short laugh, 


oubtedly, madame, at that price,’ 

vered gravely. ‘‘Still—one’s des- 

hat is always something; but it is 

p, evidently. Where did she get her 

lo, eh?”’ 

; Egyptian, your highness,”’ the man 
| “the Queen of Saba gave it to 
Jeiman. It is a known ring. The 
‘emperor has had it on his finger; 
dame Calvé, the great singer; also 

il Rhodes.” 

roubtedly,’”’ said the prince. ‘“‘ Why 
‘that rate, the lady should be rich.” 
only uses it in May, your highness, 
Yovember,”’ Carlo explained, after 
iervening gabble; ‘‘and only if no 
ty will do; and, of course, the peo- 

5 be rich; and only out-of-doors, 

ng trees, with the sun behind her; 

‘ie a wear the ring together—no 

al be left out.’ 

u/ed,’’ the countess remarked, ‘‘then 

»} will have to pay for me, for I lost 

wh at bridge last night. I’ve not a 


a 


ino one must pay, of course,” cried 
litiford hastily. ‘‘We’ll all do it, if 
| l like to. Only, who will tell us all 
tngs, if she doesn’t, Carlo? Ask her.” 

will tell them yourselves, after she 

4,’ the man interpreted; ‘‘there is 
sole doubt, she says. The ring can- 
1 ? 


/t fun!” cried Mrs. Pettiford, fum- 
ithe gold-link bag on her wrist and 
ue a handful of notes. ‘‘Let me 


é Mrs. Pettiford, that’s all,”’ the sec- 

y greed, taking the money and ad- 
to the gypsy. ‘‘Voici, ma mere! 

I the ring, now!”’ 

the gypsy shook her head and 

e to Decker and the governess, who 


yw close to her with the curious 


b says, these two also,’’ Carlo trans- 
jlittle awkwardly. 
fnademoiselle? Why, I hadn’t ——” 


€ on, mademoiselle,” cried Reeves 
evheerily; “you and I will get out of 
f of all these dark destinies. Come 


zed the little girl’s hand, but the 
ched his arm and caught at the 
Hlirl’s gray sleeve, scolding violently. 
_|'Pressible smile flashed across the 
ace at her words. He shook his 
her and turned resignedly to Mrs. 


iy two, three, four, five, six—that’s 
ip?” 
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“She says those two must wear the ring, 
madame,” he informed them. “She is a 
very saucy woman, I am afraid. She will 
not give it otherwise.” 

“Oh, mother, what is the difference?”’ 
Nina cried impatiently. ‘‘Come on, I want 
to wear the ring!” 

“Very well, dear,’”’ said Mrs. Pettiford, 
smiling; ‘here, Mr. Decker, here is two 
hundred more.” 

The gypsy nodded brusquely, lifted her 
skirt to her knee, showing a firmly slender, 
beautifully modeled leg, and untied a 
leather pocket attached to her garter. 
From it she took a ring with what appeared 
to be a heavy gray-green stone in a deep 
clumsy setting. She spoke a few words to 
Carlo, who interpreted quickly. 

‘Will you please to stand in a circle, with 
your hands together and your backs to the 
sun?” he said. ‘‘And you will please to 
stand in the order of your ages, the young- 
est first.”’ 

‘Really, madame, I should rather not,” 
the little lieutenant began; but Udalschino 
stopped him. 

“Come, come, mon cher, we must not 
spoil the pleasure of these ladies,” he said, 
rising. ‘This commits you to nothing, 
surely. You need not even believe in. this 
famous destiny of yours, when the ring tells 
you. Perhaps King Suleiman did not, 
either. But he accepted it politely from the 
Reine de Saba—with other things.” 

At this they all rose, and smiling a little 
at one another, formed a wavering line. 

“Come, mademoiselle!’’ Nina cried, 
holding out her hand at the end; ‘‘and 
then you, lieutenant, isn’t it? You look so, 
certainly! Then you, Reeves, and then— 
well, settle it yourselves, the rest of you.” 

The countess, laughing, took Decker’s 
hand and gave the other to the prince, who 
accepted it gallantly, offering his to Mrs. 
Pettiford, who in turn seized Willy Platt’s. 

“Now give me yours, Nina,” said Mr. 
Platt; but the gypsy shook her head and 
spoke sharply. 

‘‘She says the dark lady is in the wrong 
place,’’ Carlo translated, embarrassed; and 
the Russian, blushing a little and laughing, 
moved up next to her hostess, Udalschino 
protesting vehemently. 

“T could not bear to refuse such gal- 
lantry,”’ she explained; ‘‘you did it so 
prettily.” 

“T’m sure, my dear, you look every bit 
as young as he does,” Mrs. Pettiford whis- 
pered good-naturedly, and her guest smiled. 

At the same time the Italian pressed her 
fingers tightly. 

“T have no fears whatever as to your 
youth, chére madame,’ he murmured; “‘it 
is my own that troubles me.” 

At this the countess laughed. 

“Now, if you please,” said Carlo im- 
portantly, “‘you will each put the ring on 
your left thumb, keeping it there while you 
count ten slowly. You will at no time lose 
hold of the right hand of the person near 
you. Please to stand nearer the trees. And 
if you can touch one, it is better.’ 

The countess and Mrs. Pettiford leaned 
against a great beech; the aviator pressed 
his elbow into a slender white birch and the 
French girl’s head touched a nameless 
bushy shrub. The children stared. The 
gypsy woman advanced and stood behind 
Nina, loosening her fingers with her strong 
brown hands to press the big ring—a 
man’s—over her smooth white thumb. 

“Un, deuz, trois,’ she prompted, and the 
girl counted slowly. At ten the gypsy 
moved the ring to mademoiselle’s slender 
thumb, thence to the lieutenant’s brown 
one, and then pushed it over Decker’s fin- 
ger nail. But a sudden tickling of the shrub 
behind his ear disturbed him; involun- 
tarily he raised his hand, and the ring fell 
into his palm as he felt for the branch. A 
warning cry from the gypsy kept his left 
hand tight wrapped around Udalschino’s, 
and by a miracle of balancing he kept the 
ring in his fist without dropping it, handing 
it promptly to her at the fatal ten. It ap- 
peared to be of heavy reddish gold with a 
gray-green scarab sunk into the setting, 
which was not at all clumsy, seen close, but 
beautifully and elaborately carved. It 
seemed warm in his hand; but he reasoned 
that this was easily accounted for, and was 
much interested at the countess’ sharp cry: 

“Oh, how it burns!” 

Udalschino said something, low, to her 
and she laughed nervously, missing her 
count. 
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Everyone smiled a little at Mrs. Petti- 
ford’s rapt expression, as she counted care- 
fully; she was evidently making a wish. 

Now Willy Platt had counted a staccato, 
self-conscious ten, and the gypsy took the 
ring from his thumb, slipped into the circle, 
and with a warning gesture to them all to 
hold their positions, she advanced to Nina; 
and while the girl stared, half laughing, 
half impressed, into her dark bold eyes, she 
touched Nina’s mouth lightly with the ring. 
She pressed it against the full parted lips of 
the French girl, brushed the little mustache 
of the aviator and reached Decker. But 
now again the teasing branch of the tall 
shrub slipped out of control at the irritated 
shrug of the young officer, and tapped the 
secretary’s cheek; he threw his head back 
and the ring pressed his chin and passed on, 
to the Italian’s contemptuous smile. Willy 
Platt wiped his mouth fastidiously and 
drew a breath of relief. 

“T trust we may sit down now,” he sug- 
gested mildly; and they broke apart and 
laughed a little consciously, resuming their 
original seats, more or less automatically. 

The gypsy put back her ring, bowed 
slightly, held out her hand for the money 
Carlo put into it, flashed an odd, distinctly 
sardonic smile at them and, with a few 
muttered words to the servant, turned her 
back on them and walked down one of the 
paths, swinging lightly from her hips. She 
did not look back. 

“She says, if you please, you may wait 
here, and you will know your destiny within 
an hour,’’ Carlo announced with serious 
eyes. ‘‘She says you will be so kind as to 
remember it, once you have learned it, be- 
cause her ring does not promise memory. It 
will tell, but that is all it can do.” 

“Goodness, but this is creepy!’’ Mrs. 
Pettiford cried softly. ‘‘Who do you sup- 
pose will come and tell us? Another gypsy? 
What do you think, Willy?”’ 

She was not accustomed to consult Mr. 
Platt, who, much flattered, turned to her 
politely. 

“Why, really, Nellie, I couldn’t say,”’ he 
said. ‘Perhaps they’ve cooked up some 
such thing as that. You know women are 
very easily fooled by that sort of buncombe; 
that’s what keeps all those mediums and 
palm readers alive. It’s amazing what fools 
women are, really.”’ 

The secretary stared, surprised, at Mr. 
Platt, that perfect guest, that tactful bach- 
elor, that lavender-scented squire of dames. 

“Fools, yes,” said Udalschino softly; 
“but such delicious fools! I am not sure 
but that it is better like that. Think what 
we should be if they were not so, my 
friend! Any wise man thanks God for it.” 

The countess laughed. 

“You count on that then,” she asked 
gently, “always?” 

Udalschino turned and looked at her, 
straight in the eyes. 

‘And why not, ma belle?’’ he answered. 
‘“Why not? When we meet the beauty, the 
brains and the—the force, together—ah, 
then—then we stop to think! That—that 
paralyzes us for a moment, and we won- 
der—we wonder 34 

“So that’s what you were doing—won- 
dering!’’ Nina Pettiford remarked in her 
fresh, boyish voice. ‘‘Do you often won- 


‘“No, my dear, I do not,’”’ he answered, 
lifting his lazy eyelids and looking care- 
lessly at her; “I can’t afford to. It is—it 
is—let me see, it is two years since I have 
wondered. I thought I had given it up, to 
tell you the truth. And I had decided to 
marry you and accomplish a great many 
things, large and small, which I have long 
intended to accomplish. With your excel- 
lent—if somewhat boring—mamma’s as- 
sistance, of course.” 

Reeves Decker sprang to his feet—or 
started to—an angry flush burning his 
cheek bones. His eyes were on Mrs. Petti- 
ford’s placid face, but no shade of its 
placidity altered. Indeed, she spread her- 
self out more comfortably in her chair and 
smiled pleasantly. 

“Mr. Pettiford and I want Nina to be 
happy,” she said quietly, “‘and I must say 
I should very much like to see her a 
princess. I suppose it seems foolish to you, 
but I should like it. I didn’t like that hor- 
rid Frenchman that wanted her, and I told 
Mr. Pettiford so. And I thought Lord Ex- 
ford was selfish and conceited. But I do 
think you have the most charming man- 
ners, prince, and I’m sure you’re a nice, 
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clean, healthy man; and everyone says you 
are very clever and ambitious; and you’re 
not poor; you can’t be called one of those 
fortune hunters, now can you, exactly?” 

Reeves Decker stared and bit his lip and 
swept the circle with his eyes. Was he 
dreaming? Was this a joke? 

But the Italian answered easily, not at 
all embarrassed, it appeared, at this star- 
tling frankness. 

“You are too kind, madame, trop 
aimable,”’ he said. ‘‘I am not poor, as you 
say; and I believe that I have some small 
future to offer mademoiselle, as well as one 
of the oldest names in Europe. She is quite 
able to appreciate that, and understand it. 
But I am not nearly rich enough—not 
nearly. To do what I wish for myself and 
my country, I must be not well-to-do only, 
but rich—very rich.”’ 

“What a pity it is,’”’ said the Countess 
Borowsky dreamily, spreading out her 
strong, supple hand, with the great emerald 
on her pointed finger, “‘that we cannot 
afford to choose as we want, over here! 
Lord, what a pity!” 

The Italian took her hand quietly, and 
holding it as one holds a delightful bit of 
carved ivory, kissed each finger tip lightly. 

“Ah, yes, my dear friend,’ he said, ‘a 
pity, indeed! But what will you have? 
Things are as they are. It would give me 
great pleasure to give you an emerald like 
that for each of your beautiful sensitive 
fingers 

“Not like that, I hope,”’ she interrupted, 
smiling; ‘‘it. is flawed!” 

“We are all a little flawed here,” he an- 
swered slowly; “‘it is in the blood, one way 
or.another, the old, old blood, ma chére 
chérie. So the wise man looks for streams of 
new gold for his country’s veins and streams 
of new blood for his children’s.” 

“God knows that is true!’”’ the French 
boy cried roughly. “But only an Italian 
wouldsayit! Nogentleman of France ——” 

“Oh, ld, la!”’ said the prince. ‘‘You en- 
tertain me! You killed off your gentlemen, 
my poor fellow, a hundred and fifty years 
ago; and your ladies, too, unfortunately. 
That was all very pretty and made a great 
fuss, yes; but you cannot eat your cake and 
have it, too, you know. You are a set of 
educated peasants. Look at your faces! 
Look at your bodies! Clever mongrels! 
Fini, fini! You have a past—enjoy it! We 
have waited long, but we shall arrive!” 

“You know how to wait—undoubtedly !”” 
the Breton replied with a sneer. ‘‘We ob- 
served that not so long ago!” 

“Now for heaven’s sake, don’t begin the 
war again,” cried Willy Platt irritably, ‘and 
don’t count on us, if youdo! We’rethrough, 
I tell you, through! What good did it do, 
anyway? Here’s trade all tied up and living 
higher than it ever was. You young avia- 
tors! Don’t count on us, that’s all!” 

“How disgusting of you, Mr. Platt,” said 
Nina angrily. ‘Of course we’d go! Not 
you old ones, I suppose; but then, you 
didn’t go before. I’d goin a minute. I’d 
like to do something real before I settle 
down. I’d make daddy give me an ambu- 
lance corps and I’d drive!” 

“Not if you were married to me, my dear 
young lady,” the prince remarked. ‘‘ Leave 
Jeanne d’Arc to the peasants, I beg of you! 
You may trust the fighting to your hus- 
band, believe me. We have been accus- 
tomed to manage that for some time in my 
family, and it is a custom that I think we 
shall keep, if you please.” 

“Indeed!” she drawled, staring at him, 
as she lay sprawled like a boy beside her 
mother. For since the countess had ac- 
cepted a chair, Nina was within touch of 
Mrs. Pettiford, who now had one arm 
thrown across her daughter. “Indeed!” 
she repeated. “Isthatso? PerhapsI have 
some little customs of my own, then!”’ 

“Undoubtedly,’” he agreed easily. “I 
have observed several, mademoiselle, which 
I consider susceptible of improvement. But 
that will all arrange itself.” 

“Ah,” she said, and sat up, still staring 
at him, “you think so? I’ve been thinking 
a little about that, myself. A princess— 
yes. I like that, just as mother does. And 
I like you—sometimes. I don’t think 
you’re quite what she thinks, you know; 
but then, mother’s terribly innocent. I 
could handle it all right, probably; but 
after the first of it had worn off, where 
should we be? I’d be being a princess, of 
course, I can see that. But what would you 
be doing? I’m nota beautiful Russian, you 


know—I’m not sure I understand you. She. 


seems to. I’ve noticed they don’t always 
work out—those marriages. In the long 
run, I’d be wiser, maybe, to take a chance 
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with Reeves Decker. It woul 
thrilling at first, of course; bu 
stand him and he understands 
what he’d be doing. What w 

The secretary glanced, emb 
the French governess by his 
glanced and looked again, 
frankly. For the little govern 
held high—even scornfully high 
olive cheeks flushed crimson, her 
cast eyes flashing angrily straight 
was an utterly surprising sight. 

“This—this is a terribly odd e 
tion, mademoiselle,’ the sec 
very low; “but really you mus 
it; they are not really serious.” 

“Notice. it?’’ she answered 
thrilling voice he had never h 
should I notice it? Their con 
always idiotic, and usually i 
taste. I assure you, I never not 


“Oh, in that case’’—he bega 
still staring at the beautiful oval 
the low, curved forehead, the qui 
trils and the deep-set eyes, so blue th 
were more like wet violets than 
else—‘“‘in that case, mademoise' 
better. Shall we leave them a lit 
seem to be growing rather perso 

“You may do as you like,” she an 
coldly, and looked, it seemed, qultet 
him, as if he were not there. 

Amusement fought with irritat 
his heart. For heaven’s sake, 
devil! She had atemper then! He 

“What would I be doing?” th 
peated, with a certain softly 
in his lazy voice. ‘‘That would be 
fair, would it not? You may be qui 
my dear child, that it would be not 
suitable to your position and nothi 
would render you ridiculous. 
the first of it had worn off, as you 
amazingly suggest, you will very p 
have other matters with which 
yourself. But I can assure you | 
to war will not be one of them.” 

“Ha!” the young aviator bri 
ruptly. His little blue eyes wer 
with what looked like honest slee’ 
squat, humorous nose, his wide ch 
his round bullet head with its eo 
hair, seemed the nose, the chee 
of a pugnacious farm urchin. 
ambulance corps, mam’selle,” he 
a yawn. “You may need it befor 

“What for?’”’ Nina asked b , 

“There is always Japan,” he 
and yawned again; ‘‘but you are 
big rich children—what do you 
You will have only the dolla 
friends, then!” ; 

He laid his head against his bir 
fell asleep in their faces. Wi 
snorted. rs 

“Young fool!’’ he said angrily. 
indeed! But then everybody 
mostly. Girl’s a fool to marry ¢ 
these titled fellows. Never w 
Serves ’em right for throwing 
straight American boys. Let’em 
they get, Isay. Princess! Youd 
one of ’em—any one! And youk 
lot that’s not mentioned in the 
too!’ He arranged himself more cor 
bly. ‘‘What’s the good of marryin 
way?’ he went on. ‘“‘Any man with 
to live on and a good club or two, tl 
travel if he likes And look at th} 
now! What does he want with a wile! 
American girls—my lord! Spoiled 2? 
every one of ’em; rotten spoiled. ! 
headed gadabouts, that’s what thi 
Never satisfied, never contented, || 
good enough for ’’em. You can swea! 
for ’em, and never a thank you! T] 
pect it all, and more. None for me, t/t 
I know when I’m well off.” i 

He closed his eyes. , 

“Why, William Platt, how sill) 
are!’’ said Mrs. Pettiford good-nat? 
patting Nina’s shoulder. ‘Of cours 
girls make a great deal of trouble fc 
parents; but they all settle down, 1! 
I think. We only want Nina to be 
her father andI. And really, it isn’t? 
and all that; I always say so. Mr. 
ford and I had just as good a time | 
years ago, and we had only one bal! 
in the house and no car at all! A‘ 
of fact, I liked it better when I too 
care of the children. Of course I cal 
Enos would rather I didn’t. Bu 
I used to like our picnics bet 
cooked the eggs myself. W. 
the potatoes in the bacon fat, ant 
them just as I liked them. Itd 
so much of a picnic with servant 
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(Continued from Page 86) 
do for you. But if you like Mr. Decker, 
dear, and would rather marry him, it 
doesn’t matter about his being poor—fa- 
ther has plenty.” 

“Ts he really poor, then?’’ Udalschino 
asked curiously. “Our gypsy friend seemed 
not to think so.” 

Decker flushed and stared at him. 

“Oh, I understand that dialect,’ the 
Italian went on; ‘‘only there was no need to 
sayso. Wearelike that,” headded, smiling; 
‘‘we have been subtle so long, you see, that 
we keep it up—sometimes unnecessarily. 
When she was telling our fortunes—a form 
of amusement I particularly detest, by the 
way—she made the remark that it would 
be foolish to leave out of the account the 
young prince that could buy us all, par- 
ticularly as he would be the richest in love 
into the bargain.” 

Nina Pettiford flushed and stroked her 
mother’s hand. 

“That’s all right, mother; I always knew 
it,” she said quickly. ‘‘I saw his picture in 
a Yale book. But if he preferred it this 
way, why, that was his affair. I meant to 
tell you—later.”’ 

The secretary bit his lip and looked at 
her strangely. 

“I’m sorry you knew, Nina,’ he said 
quietly. 

The prince laughed. 

“Could you do better than that in Rus- 
sia, madame?” he asked. ‘‘ What price the 
Slav, eh?” 

“‘T’m sure I don’t know—I’m not Rus- 
sian,’ the countess answered composedly. 
‘“‘T was only a few weeks in Petersburg. I’m 
an Irishwoman, myself. Seven daughters 
cf us, there were, and when Borowsky 
wanted one, and her but seventeen, it 
wasn’t my poor father that could very well 
refuse. And I don’t blame him, though it 
was hard on me.” 

“Come out of this, mademoiselle; they’re 
all crazy, I think,” said the secretary 
sharply. “Come and takea walk. I don’t 
know what’s the matter with everybody to- 
day. They all talk 

“They all talk all the time,” she said, 
moving off with him. “I am very grateful 
to be with the children, who at least are 
warm-hearted and clever.” 

“Tell me, mademoiselle,’”’ he asked ab- 
ruptly, ‘‘why do you never say what you 
really feel? I always knew you were A 

“You knew nothing about me,” she in- 
terrupted; “we will not speak of it. Shea 
Russian, indeed! Have they no ideas?” 

““The French,” he answered mildly, ‘‘are 
supposed to be polite, and you are acting 
rather like a spitfire, if I may say so.” 

“T am no more French than that Irish- 
“and I 

Iam 


woman is Russian,’”’ she answered, 
am polite because I am paid to be. 
not naturally so.” 

“Not French? Then what are you?” he 
asked, wondering. 

“T am Russian,” she said quickly, “‘but 
Americans do not care to engage them for 
governesses. And as I speak as good 
French as any Frenchwoman, having 
spoken it since I was born, I tell them I am 
French.” 

“How did you learn it?’’ he asked, guid- 
ing her along a further path. 

“From my French governess,’”’ she said. 

“You had a governess then? You were 
not always —— 

“‘T had three,” she said, ‘‘a French one, 
a German one and an English one. The 
only Russian was my old nurse—and her 
little nursemaid; and most of the servants, 
of course. They are delightful servants—I 
think the pleasantest in the world, though, 
of course, they have not the form of the 
English. But one loves them, because one 
owns them.” 

“But who are you?”’ he said, stopping 
and seizing her arm. ‘Tell me, what is 
your name?” 

“My father was Prince Bartschkoff,”’ she 
said; “‘but everyone was killed—everyone. 
There is only my sister and me. She isa 
teacher in a school in America, and when I 
have enough money I am going there to be 
with her. She wishes to be as far from Eu- 
rope as possible. She likes America; they 
are simple and kind, She says, and it is bet- 
ter for us to forget.’ 

“And what is your name? Will you tell 
me? All I know is Mademoiselle Barty.” 

“Why should you know any more?” she 
asked, and again her scornful eyes drove 
through him, again a confusion of amuse- 
ment and rage fought i in his heart. 

“Very well, princess,’ 
you like. I only wanted a name to think of 
you by.” 


’ he answered, ‘‘as’ 
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“You are not to think of me at all,’’ she 
answered coldly; ‘‘we have our duties to 
think of, youandI. And you are not to call 
me princess. That is laughable. I do not 
know why I told you at all. I have never 
told anyone else.”’ 

“There seems to be something in the air 
today,” he said. “It is the most extraor- 
dinary thing the way they’re all talking, 
and no one seems to notice it. They sit 
there and smile and For heaven’s 
sake, they’re telling their own fortunes, just 
as she said! Don’t you see? Don’t you 
see?” 

“‘T don’t see what you mean at all,” she 
answered. “The gypsy told their fortunes— 
Mrs. Pettiford paid her for it. I have seen 
plenty of them; they used to come to one of 
my father’s houses, the one on the river. 
They always said I should have a very rich 
husband and be very happy with him. That 
is very likely, now, isn’t it? This one said 
that I was a princess and would follow my 
prince over the water, and Udalschino 
laughed at me.” 

“What? He dared 

“Oh, very nicely,” she said quietly; ‘‘he 
is very charming to me, Prince Udalschino. 
You see, they understand these things. 
They know better what people are, without 
labels. You seem to think that because they 
are paid they are inferior.”’ 

“T think? I?” he asked, and took her 
hand in silence. 

“No, no, not you,” she said hastily. ‘I 
meant Americans in general; those that I 
see, I mean. No, not you. You have al- 
ways been very—very My name is 
Katerina,” she said. ‘“‘I was called Rina.” 

Tears came into her eyes and she let them 
fall carelessly on her cheeks. 

“T keep thinking of my home,” she said, 
“and my mother. She was so beautiful! 
I used to ride through the woods—like 
this—behind the parties. My father’s es- 
tate was so large that I never went all 
through it. But I rode a great many miles. 
He had a menagerie in our park—the 
strangest animals, and lions especially. He 
gave me one little village for my own—I 
was twelve years old. They brought me 
strawberries and a little bear on a chain.” 

Great tears rolled down her cheeks, and 
the secretary took out a very fine soft hand- 
kerchief and wiped them away carefully, 
with a shaky hand. 

“Don’t cry, Rina, don’t ery, please!’’ he 
begged. 

“Tell me,”’ she said suddenly, “‘what did 
she mean, that Czech, when she said you 
could buy and sell all those people? Are 
you to be a merchant?”’ 

“No, not that,’ he answered slowly; 
“but, you see, my father is very, very rich, 
Rina, quite disgustingly, idiotically rich. 
He wanted me to know something about 
business, and I wanted to please him, and 
so he put me with Mr. Pettiford. He is one 
of the greatest manufacturers in the coun- 
try. Then when Mr. Pettiford began to 
worry about his family, over here, he sent 
me over to look after them; and I thought 
it would be rather a lark. But I asked him 
not to say anything about me, you know, 
and he didn’t. My name is Reeves Decker 
McCready. I didn’t know Nina knew it.” 

“You like her—Nina?”’ 

‘Like her? Why, yes, well enough,” he 
said slowly; ‘‘she’s a nice girl, a good sport. 
She’s nice with her mother, too, which all 
of them aren’t.”’ 

“T hate her,” said the princess quietly, 
and then, as he stared, her eyes widened, 
she blushed and started down the path. 

“No, no!” she cried. ‘‘How foolish! 
How wrong! Of course that is not true! 
I meant 

“Oh, you darling!”’ he whispered, and 
caught and held her. “‘Yes, you did—you 
did mean it, bless you! Oh, Rina, really? 
Because that makes me so 


“Stop! Go away! That doesn’t—doesn’t 
mean 

“Oh, yes, it does!’”’ he cried. ‘‘And you 
know it does, you little spitfire princess 
thing! How could anybody look at any 
ordinary girl’s eyes, and then look at yours, 
and notfeel—-— Oh, my dear, there’s noth- 
ing in their eyes but what is there! And in 
yours, the mystery, the silence, the—the 
first time I saw your eyes, Nina just turned 
into a nice good-natured boy for me!” 

“There is too much in my eyes, my 
friend Reeves,’”’ she said, yawning a little 
and swaying toward him. ‘“‘They have 
seen too many sad things.” 

“Forget them, forget them, Rina dear!” 
he whispered. “Why, you are sleepy! Sit 
down, my dear, and rest.” 
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And at the foot of a great be 
head on his shoulder, she sat a) 
instantly, profoundly. At the ¢ 
quarter hour she woke abrupth 
blankly at him, staggered to her f 

“Why—why, where are we?” gs} 
her head low, her eyes veiled, } 
subdued. ‘Where is Helen, monsi 
Enos? I—I—was sleeping? T 
dren dé | 

“They are with their mother, ” 
smiling. “I think the prince’ 8 wi 
everybody a little drowsy.” 

But she was ahead of him,. 
lightly along the path. At the pic 
she stopped, turned, stared at | 
beckoned. He followed and laughe 
The whole party lay sound 
them. Mrs. Pettiford, one arm 
over Nina, the other about the 
two, napped like a mother cat an 
kittens. The Frenchman, his back 
all, scowled i in his dreams, against 
Willy Platt, in a special nest in th 
lay upon cushions, snoring lightly 
schino’s head rested frankly age 
countess’ relaxed knees. She, | 
turned from him, drowsed aga 
cushioned chair. 

“You see, they did not miss 
murmured, but the slight soy 
enough. Nina opened her eyes ay 
emptily at them. At the same mo) 
prince lifted his head, moved 
smiled and sprang to his feet, wa 
Countess Borowsky, who ‘sigh 
pointed easily to her hostess. 

“What a very pretty picture!” 
“You surprise us, you two active 

“Oh, bother, Reeves! What b 
the gypsy?” said Nina, yawni 
thought she was going to tell 
fortunes!” 

‘“She—she went away,” said t) 
tary, studying their faces, ‘and 
pede for a walk, as you al 
slee 

“Oh, that’s too bad,” said Mi 
ford. “Shall we go now, then’ 
dining with those Pittsburgh peo} 
And you were coming with us, pr 

“Whenever I am _ allowed,’ 
Italian. ‘‘May Ihelp you, madem 

“Yes, dear, let the prince help y| 
her mother. ‘Are you ready, lie} 
Willy, will you help the countess 

“Tt’s not often a poor bacheloi 
gets a chance to help a beautift) 
woman,” said Mr. Platt. “I’mn} 
to miss it!” 

“Go to mademoiselle, childre! 
hang around me—you’re on m} 
Helen,” Mrs. Pettiford complaii! 
the little procession started down t) 


the children’s coats from her, | 
smiled contentedly as he settled | 
back seat of the second car beside? 

“She doesn’t remember,” he 

‘‘and yet she knows _ sometl! 
knows!”’ 

“Did you. and ma’amselle tal 
Mr. Decker, while we were 
little Enos asked sociably. ; 

Boldly he put his arm across | 
behind her. 

““Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘we did, Enos-! 
of many, I hope. Later on I am 
try to persuade her to take a long 
me—across the Atlantic.” 

She turned and faced him, her hi 
on her neck, her eyes haughty. 

“Monsieur!” she cried, but he| 
hand firmly. 

“You seem to forget,” he s) 
smiled at the children. 

“Mademoiselle had her fortune 
see, when she was little,” he 
“‘and the gypsies told her that 
going to marry a very rich man an! 
happy with him. So we must se 
comes true, mustn’t we?” 


“Mr. Reeves Decker, are you - 
“And today the gypsy told her! 
would follow the prince over t 
That seems fairly final. Wil 
princess?”’ | 
She turned very white; her 
wet, frightened violets. 
“You—you know?’ she V 
“But who—how ——” 4 
“You told me,” he said, and k 
hand, as courtly as any Ital 
told your fortunes. 
and so I am going to seek me : 
you. For I haven’t any, real 
you, Rina!” 


reles to be love—and he knew 
‘hia were having a romance with 
ladverse criticism of the play 
ynsidered by his public as an 
sxxample of jealousy. 
yyou suppose they’re writing?” 
le, who was intensely curious. 
th act, I hope,” said Caldecott. 
‘vent out they stopped at Cas- 
and Gertrude’s quick eye had 
1st Cynthia” written at the top 
before Casley’s quick hand had 
it over. 
3 where you are,” she said with 
se gayety. 
jossible to contradict you, Ger- 
inswered, rising wearily to his 
ned to him as if he were never 
this infernal letter finished. 
began flattering Miss Brooks 
‘ital performance. He noticed 
a, like so many actresses, had 
perfection the art of receiving 
it; she showed a friendly, civil 
thout a hint that her opinion 
's unduly raised. 
‘ott made a motion to go Ger- 
| back to her cousin. 
je you'll be in to tea as usual, 


> tea with anyone tomorrow, it 
y be with you, Gertrude,” he 
/sing no one but himself. 

y had gone and he had sat down 
Jia stared at him with her chin in 
i said thoughtfully, ‘‘ Benedict! 
yanyone called that before.”’ 

w with alarm that in his own 
ie suddenly sounded different. 
ulse was to make her pronounce 
; next, to leave the restaurant. 
tually relieved to see the round 
mes making its way with diffi- 
an the tables, and dashed off 
is of the letter just as Grimes 


n. ‘ 
i2 to catch the last edition,” he 
/z the menu, folded, into his 
: without even glancing at it. 
ther thing,” he said: ‘If this 
(oapers, it will be out by eight 
a won’t change your mind, or 
2 that, will you?” 
!” said Cynthia severely, but 
11 not let her speak. 
mes,” he said, ‘I am about to 
‘ck, to leave Miss Brooks at 
(shat will be all.” 
iodded, and without another 
«and hurried away. 
ness of this interchange, the 
/Grimes’ departure, gave Cyn- 
real shock. Hitherto the idea 
suicide had been a matter of 
ls which somehow had served 
close to him. But with the 
ries, bearing the letter for the 
saw that the great wheels of 
i begun to move. She was 
terribly frightened. With that 
eyes, she looked up and saw 
|Was paying the check; every- 
moving forward toward the 
jonclusion and she could do 
Itsoever to stop it. 
«ning, Miss Brooks. I am re- 
; you so completely recovered 
ate headache,” said a voice 
@avy with sarcasm. 
* before she looked up that it 
‘2e of young Robertson. She 
make a faint motion to rise, 
Z bow across the table—quite 
inowledgment of the boy’s 


+i brought the change and ex- 
self thoroughly satisfied with 
n still young Robertson was in- 
1} speech the object of which 
nthia with remorse for having 
n by proving to her that he 
/e least wounded. 

heard the boy, and yet found 
t tolerable; and looking straight. 
ble at Casley, appealed to him 
pa opened eyes to save her 
ide. 

ved in his chair, leaned his 
he table, and bending forward 
was close to hers, he said in 
red accents: 

«Saying, the only possible criti- 
rendering of the part would 
Had, in your first scene with the 
, I think, you too much fore- 
dy that is coming. You 
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are not quite gay enough, for I am told 
that to be made love to by a king has a 
gay side.” 

Cynthia’s mind, like her eyes, entirely 
abandoned young Robertson, who, after a 
few seconds, fell silent; for you cannot go 
on talking, however great your gift for sar- 
casm, to the tcps of two bent heads. And 
after a few seconds more he turned on his 
heel and strode out of the restaurant— 
a very good exit, only nobody except the 
head waiter saw it, for it was now getting 
late and everyone else had gone home. 

Then Casley, too, stood up, for he saw 
that Cynthia, under the circumstances, 
would think it discourteous to make the 
move; and they went through the empty 
room toward the door. The head waiter 
bowed and expressed a hope that they 
would come again. 

“There is no restaurant in New York to 
which I am as likely to return,” said Casley, 
which pleased the head waiter immensely; 
that is, if his manner was a clew to his 
feeling. 

Casley received his hat, given to him as 
if it were a kingly crown instead of rather 
a shabby felt hat. 

A taxi—a very small taxi, driven by an 
enormous hunched-over driver was standing 
lurking at the door; but Cynthia turned 
from it. It was a cool October night, the 
stars at the end of the street were, as Byron 
has described them, wildly, spiritually 
bright, and a northerly breeze was sweep- 
ing down the Hudson Valley. 

“Let’s walk,” said Cynthia. ‘It isn’t 
far. Do you mind?” He shook his head as 
if a little tired of explaining that he did not 
care an atom what he did, and she went on: 
“‘Let’s walk beside the park, where we can 
walk on earth and smell the trees. We 
might even sit down on a benchfora minute. 
See how the stars twinkle. Do you mind 
sitting down here?”’ 

““My dear Miss Brooks,” he answered, 
“‘T don’t mind anything, except a suspicion 
that you are trying in a kindly spirit to de- 
lay my going home. Now let us settle this 
matter once and for all—I am going home— 
I am going to commit suicide.” 

She did not answer this, but she did not 
sit down. It was so late that Fifth Avenue 
was deserted and only an occasional bus 
rolled by them. Suddenly she put her hand 
on his arm and they walked along thus in 
silence. 

“You feel awfully strong,” she said. 
“Do you take a lot of exercise?” 

“T used to box a little,” he answered. 
“‘T am one of those fortunate people whose 
muscles stay hard without exercise.” 

She gave a little laugh. 

“That’s the first thing about yourself 
that I’ve heard you admit was good,’’ she 
said, and skipped to adapt her steps to his 
long stride. 

He looked down at her. 

““Would anyone consider me to be en- 
vied?” he asked, more simply than he had 
so far spoken to her. 

“Oh, yes,” cried Cynthia. ‘Oh, isn’t 
life a mess? I envy you. You have some- 
thing I want more than anything—except 
success in my profession.” 

“T have?” said Casley, more astonished 
than he could convey. 

She nodded. 

“Being educated—the way you are— 
knowing things. Oh, when I hear people 
quote something in the original Italian— 
when they say, ‘Of course it’s exactly the 
same as the German word “gumblegum- 
ble,’’’ or when you say something in Latin, 
as if everyone knew what you meant, my 
heart turns over with envy.”” She stopped 
and laid both hands on her breast. 

“T want to be well educated,” she said 
passionately. 

“But aren’t you?” he asked. 
enunciation, your choice of words 

“‘T’m just a mimic,’”’ she answered. ‘“‘I 
don’t know anything, except what some 
ladies in the company taught me when I 
was playing Ariel—ages ago. Theo Benson 
was playing Miranda and she taught me 
how to pronounce and to love Shakspere. 
I do know a lot of poetry. Talk of 
the dangers of the stage for children—all 
I ever really learned was from her. I taught 
myself to read French. I suppose you 
speak French and German and Italian.” 

He nodded. 

_ “And anything else?” 

‘A little bad Spanish.” 

She stamped her foot. 


Corba. 


” 


“And Latin and Greek, and I can’t speak | 
anything but English. Isn’t that unfair? 
I’m not a fool. I could learn. I don’t know 
anything about history. I read Wells— 
I almost learned it by heart.” 

“You should have read Breasted,’ he 
answered. 

“There!’’ she cried. “To be able to do 
that! That’s what I envy; not because 
I want to show off, but because, if I hap- 
pened to know anything, it would seem so 
queer to me I’d be self-conscious about 
saying I knew it. I want to take it calmly. 
I want to be cultivated.” 

He looked down at her eager little face, 
and for the fraction of a second the thought 
came to him that it would be amusing to 
mold so keen a mind in a body so extremely 
lovely; but it was only for a fraction of a 
second. His answer came in a long sigh. 

“Do I bother you, talking so much about 
myself?’ she asked. 

“No. 

They went on in silence for a little while; | 
and then she said, ‘‘We ought to turn east 
here—three long blocks.’”? He did not re- 
spond to the faint apology in her tone. She 
ought to know by this time, he thought, 
that what he did between now and dawn | 
made very little difference. | 

They crossed Madison Avenue. A young | 
policeman was standing at the corner dan- | 
gling his night stick. A watchman, hearing | 
the feet of possible house owners, came out 
of the shadows of an areaway and walked 
about looking vigilant and protective. They 
crossed the park—monumental and empty, 
except for one taxi racketing down the hill. 
Cynthia’s hand on his arm grew heavier | 
and her steps slower. She began to feel sick 
with the sense of this doom that she could | 
not prevent. Sensitive, wise and humble- | 
minded, she knew that no direct appeal | 
would have the least effect on him. If she 
asked him to live because his death seemed | 
too horrible to her, she could see his slight | 
mocking smile, could hear his drawling 
question as to whether she really thought | 
he was likely to set her temporary shock 
against his deep-seated horror of life. 

They reached Lexington Avenue, and | 
there, before she crossed, she paused, and 
withdrawing her hand, she said, ‘‘Mr. 
Casley 22 | 

Exactly the smile, exactly the tone she 
had dreaded. ‘“‘ Miss Brooks, please don’t,”’ | 
he said. 

“‘T was only going to ask if you wouldn’t 
come in and see my little flat. It’s rather 
nice, and I could give you some fruit 
and us 

“Not tonight, thank you,” he answered, 
and smiled at his own little joke. 

Cynthia did not smile. She was at the 
end of her rope. She saw that it was a 
matter of seconds now before he would take 
off his hat, shake her by the hand, crack 
some last bitter joke and be gone forever. 

“Oh, kind heaven,” she thought, ‘‘if I 
were clever! If I could think of anything 
to do to stop him!” 

And then, without knowing it, she did it. 
She stepped off the sidewalk without look- 
ing to right or left, and an enormous truck, | 
taking advantage of the empty street, came 
lurching and rumbling along at thirty-five 
miles an hour and just touched the point of 
her shoulder. 

It just touched the point of her shoulder, 
but the impact was sufficient to spin her | 
round and fling her on the sidewalk. She | 
felt a sudden thick numbness back of her 
nose as if she had tried to scream and had 
been gagzed or strangled; she was flat on 
the pavement as if molded into it; she was 
up again, aware of strange pains shooting 
about in various corners of her body; she 
was sick or faint; then she was half sitting, 
half leaning against a hydrant, while she 
felt different spots of her torso for injuries 
she was not clear-headed enough to place. 

“Y’m afraid I’m hurt,” she said, and 
hearing her words penetrate the night un- 
answered, she looked about to see why her 
companion had not come to her assistance. 

The reason was at once apparent, even to 
a mind slightly dazed—Casley was engaged 
in knocking down the truck driver again 
and again. Twice, before Cynthia grew too 
giddy to look at the process, she saw the 
unfortunate man pick himself out of the 
gutter only to fall there again, with a sort of 
tossing roll that had something gay and 
aérial about the high trajectory which 
brought him always to identically the same 
spot. (Continued on Page 93) 
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eleventh hour of his life Casley 
jenced a genuine emotion. The 
ler knocking down Cynthia, had 
its rollicking course a few yards 
er; and the driver, thrusting a 
ace round the corner of his vehicle, 
‘nded as he saw her pick herself 
he did not watch where she was 
t this question, or perhaps at the 
f it, a simple and primitive anger 
er the professor. He took three 
iteps to the truck, hopped up on 
of the wheel, grabbed the driver 
3 neck, pulled him from his box, 
yhis feet and then began knocking 
‘1; how many times he never could 
ir, the driver’s subsequent testi- 
at it was ten being obviously 


4 Casley allow the motives of his 
/;9 go unexplained. Each time he 
.the man down he said with a clar- 
of enunciation in his classroom, 
th you to knock a lady down and 
hat her!’”’ It became an almost 
1s repetition. 
iver wasted no time in protesting 
jence; he began shouting for help, 
-ently the same young policeman 
isley and Cynthia had passed so 
tly a moment before came running 
( corner, his club in hand ready for 
/1e ran, as some people do, with a 
Jhat looks as if their hips grew 
d longer as they run. 
/ here!” he said. ‘Stop that!” 
iver, innocently believing that his 
4; would obey the voice of the law 
aay feet away, relaxed his vigi- 
d began to shout his side of the 
which Casley, seeing a superb op- 
(7, knocked him down again, thus 
ng his case in the eyes of the police, 
to be obeyed instantly. The officer 
asley aside with an unexpected 
yiis club. 
lt do you think you’re doing?” he 


Er, Tknow exactly what I’m doing,” 
‘| Casley. “I’m teaching this 
—’ Only he did not say “fellow.” 
rer broke in. 
/od’s my witness, brother,”’ he said, 
3hand on the policeman’sshoulder, 
if lay a finger to him; he just 
ip on my truck iM 
ves, I suppose so,” said the police- 
40 was as much a master of irony as 
more perhaps. “The truck drivers 
ty don’t ever do anything wrong— 
aot at all. Us and they have no 
jes of opinion.” 
@nocked this lady down, going about 
f2s an hour,” said Casley. 
)- at me, officer,” said Cynthia, very 
ily from the hydrant. The art of 
jig emotion had not deserted her, 
[paaed asad, appealing little victim, 
on that uncomfortable seat. 
» Ficer did look at her. 
(, miss,” he said, “‘I do see you; but 
ithis exhibit here!’”? And he indi- 
{2 driver, who had a cut on his fore- 
‘ eye almost closed, and who, having 
}is tongue in one of his falls, was 
itting blood. 
he felt outraged that any injuries 
e compared to hers and was injudi- 
(ough to answer, ‘‘There’s nothing 
der with him. He’s just pretending.” 
ts the policeman laughed. 
Ought to go on the stage then,” he 
wr he’s a swell pretender.” 
37 thought the time had come to 
‘with all the weight of his person- 
power which had never failed him. 
fer,” he said, ‘‘ perhaps I should not 
xen the law into my hands; but 
is man, having knocked this lady 
suck his ugly face round the truck 
sed her why she did not look where 


: going ” 

n't—I never did!”’ cried the driver. 

why didn’t you?”’ said the police- 
It sounds likely to me. And even 
he added, turning on Casley with 
gnificent ability to award blame to 
(2 concerned, shared only by police- 
experienced children’s nurses— 
fen teat what call had you to half 


? 
fou had seen a lady almost killed 


vertouched the little lady, brother,” 
driver, who seemed to have great 
this fraternal note. 

officer, he did, he did!” said Cyn- 
jhe d risen in the excitement of 
t, but now she felt so queer 
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again that she was obliged to sink down on 
the lowest step of a house. “‘ He was going 
like smoke, and he knocked me down, and I 
think he broke my ribs, and my hip feels 
terribly.” 

“T never come within a mile of them! 
Say, they wasn’t within half a block of my 
truck!” 

“Oh, cut it out, cut it out!’ said the 
policeman, suddenly deciding that the 
whole thing had gone too far in every direc- 
tion. “Tell it to the lieutenant. Come 
along with me—the two of you.” 

“Now see here, officer,” said Casley, 
“vou are not going to arrest me, because 
the lady I was with was knocked down and 
almost killed.” ; 

“Right you are,’’ answered the police- 
man; “Iam going to arrest you for beating 
up a fellow citizen.” 

“But what about me?” said Cynthia, 
looking up from her position on the steps, 
her face small and intensely pale in the 
electric light. She made a motion to rise, 
and Casley, coming forward to help her, 
found herin his arms. ‘I must have him to 
take me home,” Cynthia murmured, her 
head resting exactly against his heart, 
which she was delighted to hear was beat- 
ing violently. 

“Ts he your husband?”’ asked the officer. 

“No,” said Cynthia. 

“‘Ho-ho,”’ said the driver, feeling that 
this was a distinct point for him. His tone 
was annoying, and Cynthia, stirred by 
this, and conscious that her position was a 
somewhat compromising one, had the in- 
spiration to say, ‘“‘We’re not married yet— 
we're engaged.” 

It appears that nowadays the word “‘en- 
gaged’’ has some of the qualities attributed 
in a well-known saying to charity. 

The policeman was justified in asking, 
“You mean you two are going to get 
married?” 

“Yes,” said Cynthia. 

She knew Casley would not say this, but 
she also felt convinced that he would not 
think it worth while to contradict her. The 
officer was obviously impressed. 

““Where does she live?” he asked Casley 
over her head. 

Her position enabled her to whisper her 
address to him, and he tossed it to the 
policeman—‘‘One hundred and seventy- 
six in this block.” 

The officer hesitated. But as ill luck 
would have it, at that moment another 
policeman appeared upon the scene and 
the problem from the point of view of the 
law was solved. The second officer was 
directed to take the two men to the station 
house, while the first one summoned a taxi 
to take Cynthia, not home, but to the hos- 
pital only a few blocks away. Cynthia saw 
that the game was up, but she did not move 
from her position within Casley’s left arm. 
She looked up at him. 

““Good-by,” she said. 

He answered quietly, “‘Good-by.”’ 

‘“‘Kiss me,”’ said Cynthia. 

He bent his head and their lips clung to- 
gether for a second—a brief kiss, and yet 
not without meaning; only what meaning 
exactly was it, Cynthia wondered as she 
was lifted into the taxi by the policeman. 

There had been several moments in 
Cynthia’s life when she had experienced 
the extreme potency of being a celebrity. 
She thought this might be one. 

“Officer,” she said faintly, “I’m Cynthia 
Brooks.” 

“Yes?’’ said the officer, who was not in 
the least interested in the theater. There 
was a pause. Twoyears before, Cynthia had 
done a motion picture, and that picture 
had been at the officer’s local motion- 
picture house the week before. It began to 
come back to him. “I saw you last week in 
The Kid Grows Up,” he said. “My wife 
and I liked that picture better than any 
we’ve seen this year. Sure, it was you!”’ 

Established thus in his favorable ac- 
quaintance, Cynthia started her story— 
a great deal may be told even in two blocks. 
She told him how she was acting in Pro- 
fessor Casley’s play, what a great man he 
was, how celebrated, how the play had 
been a failure, how they were terribly in 
love, but how they had had a ridiculous 
quarrel and as a result Casley was threaten- 
ing to kill himself. She knew there would be 
no use in telling anyone as full of life as the 
policeman that he was going to kill himself 
because he was bored with living—this was 
much better. She felt that if she were not 
so sick, and did not have such a pain in her 
side, she could have thought of a better 
story still. However, this one seemed to do 
very well. 
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“Don’t let him kill himself, will you?” 
she said. 

“No, indeed I will not,’’ said the officer. 
“T’ll get him locked up until you come 
round and get him.” 

He spoke seriously, and she suddenly 
realized that suicide was no unlikely possi- 
bility to him; he must have seen so many 
of them that there was no need to explain 
the danger. . 

It was the best she could do, she thought, 
as she limped into the hospital. People in 
white, who seemed to her to be of enormous 
height, began to surround her. The officer 
was evidently going away. She murmured, 
“Remember,” and then everything grew 
first green and then yellow, and then a 
dancing, dazzling black before her eyes, 
and she fainted quietly away. 

In the meantime the second policeman 
was conducting the prisoners to the station 
house; and since it was, of course, impossi- 
ble to leave the truck alone and unguarded, 
they were going in the truck, the driver 
driving, Casley on the seat beside him and 
the policeman standing in a menacing posi- 
tion on the step. 

Two young men who might have been 
the same two young men whom Casley had 
passed in the alley of the theater, but who 
were not, called out to the officer as the 
truck went solemnly by them, “Hullo, 
Donahue, what have you got? A couple of 
silk thieves?” 

“Nothing important—just a couple of 
bums,”’ said Donahue, without the least 
intention of giving offense. 

The truck trundled slowly along—very 
different was its pace now from its former 
gay career. A sleek young cat, springing 
home, stopped midway across Lexington 
Avenue, astonished no doubt at so unusual 
a sight as a large truck moving slowly, and 
would have been run over but that the 
oa was enabled to stop within a few 

eet. 

““You see how I drive, brother? I’m no 
speed king,”’ he said appealingly. 

“T guess you drive a little different with 
an officer standing on your step,” said 
Donahue, who lacked the pungent power 
of sarcasm possessed by the first policeman. 
“Do you think I have no sense at all?” 

“He hopes not, officer,” said Casley. 
“T know all about it. I am a teacher, and 
the perennial hope of my students is that 
I am an utter fool.” 

“A teacher is it you are?’’ said the officer, 
who, like Cynthia, had an exaggerated re- 
spect for learning. “And what do you 
teach?” 

“T teach—I attempt to teach history, 
officer; but you have no notion how diffi- 
cult it is, because history is just a series of 
incidents like this one; and there is always 
my story and the truck driver’s story—and 
who is there to settle which is true?”’ 

“The lieutenant will settle that,’ said 
the policeman, thus completely disposing 
of Casley’s simile as the truck, still driven 
as if on eggshells, drew up before the lights 
of the police station, which were like two 
sickly drunken green moons in the night. 

Casley had always—or at least for many 
years now—gone through life insured against 
a certain sort of disaster by a strong and 
convincing individuality. When he spoke 
everybody listened; when he asserted no 
one doubted his word. This quality is as 
easily recognizable as physical beauty— 
recognizable even in history, so that we 
know that Saint Paul and John Nicholson 
possessed it, and Napoleon and Lincoln for 
all their greatness did not. It has a little 
magic in it, and a little mysticism and a 
great deal of integrity. There had never 
been any disorder in a classroom of Casley’s, 
never any petty difficulty in the history 
department getting what it asked of the 
trustees. 

It never crossed his mind that he would 
have any trouble in making the lieutenant 
see the situation as he saw it. As he drove 
through the empty streets he did not even 
review what he was going tosay. A certain 
calming of the mind and freeing of the will 
were necessary—that was all. 

The three passed up the steps between 
the two green lights, and into the bare 
space of the station house. Casley looked 
thoughtfully at the lieutenant and decided 
he was an intelligent man. The policeman 
who brought them in, not having been 
present at the series of events that led to 
the arrest, was not able to speak with com- 
plete authority, and the truck driver’s 
voluble untruthfulness told against him 
from the start. Besides, the lieutenant, 
whose own car, standing peacefully before 
his door, had been smashed to splinters 
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only the week before by just such a fellow as 
this, had no prejudice in favor of truck 
drivers. Everything, according to Casley’s 
ideas, was going perfectly, when the first 
policeman, the man who had made the 
arrest, came running up the steps and, 
reaching the desk, held a hurried whis- 
pered conversation with his superior. 

The next thing Casley knew was that he 
was taken downstairs and locked up in a 
cell, and for the first time in his life nothing 
that he said seemed to make the smallest 
impression on anyone. 

He had a great deal to think about—or, 
more accurately, a great deal to remem- 
ber—the swift delicious impact of his fist 
against the truckman’s jaw, the round 
warmth of Cynthia’s little head against his 
heart, her tone, her expression as she had 
said “Kiss me,’’ the undoubted emotion of 
the next few seconds, her desire for educa- 
tion, and how he would bring it to her if— 
all the innumerable little flatteries by which 
she had soothed his spirit through the eve- 
ning—the restaurant—the champagne— 
even the lobster—the suicide note. Awk- 
ward if he were still alive when that ap- 
peared, but a close thing—a matter of an 
hour at most—before he could get home. 
For a man who had ceased to feel he had a 
variety of emotions to recall—from that 
first one of all—his exuberant pride in his 
own physical powers. 

He was aware of anxiety about Cynthia’s 
condition. From something the patrolman 
had said he gathered she had fainted at the 
hospital. Suppose her career was injured, 
her life endangered, all owing to his generous 
impulse to offer her his suicide. 

And then a curious thing happened to 
him. It was as if his creative instinct 
flared up, lit by a spark from all these other 
emotions. Without any conscious effort on 
his part, almost as if handed to him by an 
outside power, he saw exactly what to do 
with the fourth act—why the play was 
wrong. In following historical fact—fact 
as he saw it, though who knew whether he 
were right or wrong?—he had thrown away 
every thread of human interest. The story 
was a love story—or ought to be—the 
story of the love of Catherine and Derham. 
It unrolled before him likeamap. Drama— 
emotion—that was what was needed. A 
play was not the place for him to exploit 
his theories as to the king’s character, the 
political policies of Cranmer. This was a 
love story. Everyone had told him that, 
and yet now for the first time he saw it— 
discovered it for himself. Love! That was 
what people wanted to hear about. Well, 
he’d give it to them. 

Rather to his surprise, he found no 
trouble in getting paper from the attendant. 
For the next four hours he rewrote his 
fourth act. At six he drank a cup of 
coffee. His play was magnificent. He’d 
almost be willing to live another day to see 
it in this form. If it weren’t for that 
note 

At half past seven—a little after—he 
was taken uptown in the patrol wagon with 
some fifteen or sixteen other prisoners— 
crap shooters and violators of the Volstead 
Act—a brilliant, lovely autumn morning. 
Casley actually enjoyed the drive. 

At court he was again locked up, but 
this time in company with his fellow pris- 
oners—not so good for creative thought, 
but his work was done—just one or’ two 
points about phrases. The great scene was 
to be that in which the queen said good-by 
to her lover, after he had been tortured to 
confess and had confessed nothing. 

Other cases were being tried, and it began 
to look as if Casley’s had been forgotten. 
He yawned. Some policeman, coming in 
for a prisoner, had tossed down a morning 
paper. It had gone through several hands, 
and now, a good deal crumpled, was lying 
on the floor at Casley’s feet. He felt a mild 
curiosity to know what John Alban, the 
critic of this particular journal, had said of 
his play. He reached a long arm to the 
floor and gathered it up—the want ads, the 
real-estate page, the shipping news, the 
stock market He decided to start at 
the beginning in his search for the dramatic 
column, and turning the paper right side 
out, his eye lit upon the following headline 
on the front page: ‘‘ Playwright Suicide for 
Love of Star.” Benedict Casley reported 
self-slayer. A letter was in one of those 
enhancing frames called a box. But, good 
heavens, not his letter—signed with his 
name—his own beloved name! But the 
letter 

““My wonderful darling, my cold, unat- 
tainable angel, I don’t want your splendid 
black eyes to shed one tear because I have 


December 


passed over into silence. I believe, (| 
we shall not be divided always, ¢) 
know now you will never loy 
world. Why should you, with 
and beauty and talent, which 
far above every actress on the 
stage today?” y 

Oh, Grimes, Grimes! 


” 


yours | 
He actually could not read any 1; 
dancing mist came before his e} 
blotted out the words. He had 
violent, quick-tempered child; Sul 
in all his life had he been angry as 
angry now. 
He took a visiting card from his | 
book, with his college address on} 
impressive card; he said exactly t) 
thing, but the hand that wrote y: 
perfectly steady. He tore out th 
from the paper and sent it with t! 
to the magistrate. A few minutes’ 
was summoned to the bench. Thi 
dangled an arm over the edge of | 
and peered at Casley. 
“You are Prof. Benedict Casley!| 
“Yes, your honor.” : ; 
“Of Boonton College?” / 
“Yes, your honor.” | 
A son of a friend of the magi 


“Nor authorized?” said the judg 
“Read it,” answered Casley 


thoroughly. He seemed to weigh: 
syllable. f 

The authoritative personality wi! 
ing its effect. The judge was imi: 
Besides, he himself some years bef 
had a disillusionizing experience | 
lady of the theatrical profession, ai 
the day before he had lost a golf mi! 
account of a long dragging case whi 
been brought into his court—a que: 
a jewel robbery and a trapeze danc- 
nothing but publicity hunting as it | 
out. He saw Casley’s situation te 
friendly eyes. t 

“Tt had even occurred to me,” sa‘ 


The judge beckoned the policem:’ 
had made the arrest to approach } 
and the policeman, having nothing ’ 
ceal, at once admitted that the proi 
arrest had been urged upon him b 
Brooks. Casley looked at him shar] 


prisoner were engaged to be marrie 
that they had had some sort of a mis 
standing between them, and that s 
afraid he’d kill himself before mornii 
being pretty well knocked out herse 
would we keep him safe for her un 
could get around in the morning.” 
The judge looked at Casley. _ 
“Were you engaged?”’ he asked. 
“Certainly not,’’ said Casley. 
spoke to the woman until last 
“Was she sober when she 
statement?” said the judge to the of 
“Oddly enough, the three of th 
cold sober,” said the officer. 
A few minutes later Casley 
afree man. He stopped at the con 
bought all the morning papers. »¢ 
them were early editions and did n¢ 
tain Grimes’ literary product; but a 
them did—on the front page. Casle 
led the judge to believe, without € 
saying so, that his first action would 
seek out the college authorities and ¢ 
his innocence. x 
But his plan, and it was quite ol 
that he had a plan, was different. A 
as he had torn the heart out of the 
paper stories, he hailed a taxi iy. 


re 


to drive to the University Club, 


sat down in the stranger’s roon 
for him. , 
(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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with the Yuletide Music. The carols, 
the simple songs, that carry us back toa 
‘rose-tinted childhood are beating. . 
‘beating . . . beating. . . theirsound- 
less tattoos at our Hearthstones. 


Radio is the Magic-Key that translates it all 
into vibrant glorious sound. 


‘Only a heart untouched by the Christmas 
Spirit, will leave the Key unturned. 


‘Of course, for the utmost in Radio enchant- 
‘ment, you will equip your set with tubes of 
the rarest scientific accuracy. 
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‘My visit to The Waldorf- 
Astoria comes at the end of 
a trip through Europe, dur- 
ing which I stopped at almost 
all of the old world’s famous 
hotels. In every way my visit 
to The Waldorf-Astoria 
comes as a fitting climax to 
that trip. Nowhere I enjoyed 
such luxury, such comfort or 
such quiet, dignified, efficient 
service as at this great hotel.”’ 


2 : 
pe Cee Caeceee” 
President of Mexico. 


XPERIENCED travelers declare that 

The Waldorf-Astoria sets a standard of 
luxury, comfort and service by which all 
other hotels are judged. It is this everyday 
service to a discriminating public that has 
established The Waldorf as the type of hotel 
which meets the exacting requirements of 
Presidents, Princes and other honored guests 
of the Nation. 


Cho WaLdorf- Csloria 


Fifth Avenue 99% anv 44" Streets. New York 


As a criterion of perfect hospitality and cor- 
rect entertaining The Waldorf is equaled 
only by the other great hotels of the 
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SHORT TURNS AND ENCORI 


(Continued from Page 22) 


Breathing fast, the thief fell on his knees 
and began to scoop the money into his 
suitcase. 

“So! I have caught you!”’ said a voice. 

G. Seavinger Payne whirled about and 
found himself looking into the leveled bar- 
rels of two automatics, in the hands of a 
stern-faced man. 

It was the Secretary of the Treasury! 

“Put back that money where you found 
it,” said the secretary, “‘and come with me.” 

OM WY 220 OS) 

Jalen 

“You are right. I am doing wrong; and 
I am caught. It is better so,” said G. 
Scavinger Payne. He sighed. ‘‘For my- 
self, lcarenot. But my boy—Prendy 4 
His hand trembled as he sorted the money 
neatly into the proper piles. 

“Come. The jail is this way,’’ com- 
manded the secretary. He unlocked a small 
door marked Jail. The culprit, his head 
bowed, stepped toward it. 

But hark! What sound was this! Chimes 
suddenly rang out on the night air. It was 
midnight! Christmas Day! 

“It is Christmas Day!”’ cried the secre- 
tary. His eyes were far away. 

“Come; do your duty!” urged G. Scav- 
inger Payne impatiently. 

“Why did you do this thing?’”’ queried 
the secretary in a strangely gentle voice. 

“It was for my little son. I had prom- 
ised him a steam yacht. I could not bear to 
disappoint him. But now—ah, well, it will 
make no difference now.” His great head 
bowed. His shoulders shook a little, si- 
lently. 

“It will bea sad Christmas Day for him,” 
murmured the secretary, as if thinking. 
Suddenly he spoke decisively, as if with de- 
cision. ‘‘Look here—if I let you go free— 
will you promise never to do this thing 
again?”’ 

“You are a good man,” said G. Scavinger 
Payne in a low voice. ‘‘I assure you that 
had my little Prendy not set his heart on a 
steam yacht ty 

“‘T will give him mine,” said the secretary. 

“But why—why ——” 

“Do you not hear? It is Christmas 
Day!” 

Outside, the great bells, as if overhearing 
the words, chimed forth with redoubled 
fervor their glad Christmas message. 

—Morris Bishop. 


A Conflict 


WO instincts clamor in my breast. 
In one I note the tones refined 
Of Airedale training at its best, 
The accents of a cultured mind. 
The other barks more softly, but 
It hints of kinship to a mutt. 


A simple pride my mother had! 
She used to say that Fate was good 
To send a fancy dog like dad 
Exploring in our neighborhood. 
(Between ourselves I might explain 
My mother’s side had all the brain.) 


DRAWN BY A, 8, FULLER 


Tommy —“‘Jiminy Crickets, Mr. Smith, Have You Been Playin’ in Some P 


So, though I’m house-broke and « 
And shun companions with th 
Sometimes I like to bust away 
And hunt the alleys for a chan 
And seems as if I couldn’t be — 
Quite satisfied without a flea. 


—Burges Jo 


Another Armageddor 


bee. match was square, the ¢ 

green . 
Five hundred yards away, 

When old Bill Brown swung griml 
To lick young Jimmy Gray. 


Bill failed to keep his elbows in, — 
But still he didn’t miss; 9 
His open stance, however, made 
Him | 
slice 


= 
— 
ro) 
a | 


But old Bill was a fighting ma 


| a 

A hard-boiled egg, and tough 
He yanked a brassy from his bag 
And 


hooked _ 
er 
; } 


rough! 


Young Jimmy Gray was down the 
Straight as an arrow’s flight; 

But old Bill Brown he didn’t care, 
He’d just BEGUN to fight. © 


Out in the rough, and a rotten lie, 
Bill’s niblick cut the air; 

He topped the ball, away it rolled, 
Zigzagging | 


here 
and 


Now Jimmy Gray was grinni 
His third lay near the pin, rf 
And with two putts the kid was sur 
He’d drop the globule in. *) 
Did old Bill Brown give up the mai 
Resign himself to fate? f 
Old Bill did nothing of the kind; 
He hummed a Hymn of Hate. 


And then he looked the distance 0’ 
More than one hundred yards; 
“T guess,” mused old Bill Brown, “| 
For me to play my cards.” 


He took his lightweight jigger, and 
Allowing for some roll, 2 
Bill umes "er loose; she struck the 
An ’ 


shot ; 
straight s 
in 
the 
hole! —C. F.C 


~ 
J 
: 
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rtant cities would be laid waste, the 
and bridges destroyed, roadways 
dy bombed and torn up so as to pre- 
omobile transportation, and all sea- 
molished. Again the air force might 
‘ctory, unaided, to the side which 
j: to control the air. 

aird class of country is one which is 
) self-sustaining but is out of the 
raircraft range. The United States 
ader this category. No armed force 
sopean or Asiatic nation can come 
the United States except through 
or over the water. An efficient air 
this instance would be able to pro- 
} country from invasion and would 
s independence, but would not be 
(ubject a hostile country to invasion 
‘afeat it without leaving its own 


quently an entirely new method of 
| ng war at a distance will come into 

We have seen that a superior air 

ill dominate all sea areas when it 

ri land bases, and that no seacraft, 

( carrying aircraft or not, will be 
contest its aérial supremacy. 

13 of island bases will be seized by 
ag powers as strategic points so 
raircraft may fly successively from 

} e other, and as aircraft themselves 

| these islands against seacraft, com- 

\y small detachments of troops on 

ad will be required for their main- 
An island, instead of being easily 

(out, taken or destroyed by navies, 

he case in the past, becomes tre- 

ly strong, because it cannot be got 

7 land forces, and while supremacy 

is maintained cannot be taken by 


3. 
Northern Hemisphere there is no 
if water that has to be crossed in 
om America to Europe or from 
(to Asia greater than the present 
{’ange of airplanes. 
rther north we go the narrower the 
a of water between the continents. 
«ng Straits are only fifty-two miles 
ile in their center are two islands 
ice the widest stretch twenty-one 
| reely alonger distance than across 
sh Channel. The greatest straight- 
lance over the narrowest water 
etween America and Europe is 
4) miles, or four hours’ flight. 


je Hours Before Dawn 


|. no impediment to the action of 
tin fact, the colder the weather the 
le sky and the better the flying 
(s. The sun’s rays are what make 
fhe trouble for the aviator. In the 
‘2, they cause heat, which makes 
‘old more water. When the air 
causes 
cuds and 
ae the 
| congeals 
r can no 
dit. The 
(1 the sun 
scending 
if air and 
|. around 
to take 
é» of the 
‘ cur- 
ds makes 
of all 
causes 
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the best time for radio telegraphy is at two 
or three o’clock in the morning, when all the 
light has gone out of the air and before 
more light has come. That is also the best 
time for flying because, on account of the 


-coldness of the nights, the moisture has 


been deposited on the earth, the absence of 
light and heat has ceased to make up and 
down currents in the air and there are no 
heavy winds. This is the reason why all 
migratory birds, knowing this, fly at night 
in their migrations from north to south. It 
really is easier for the airman to fly at night 
instead of in the daytime, and in the future 
much of our traffic, especially for all heavy 
planes, will be conducted at night. Ice and 
snow cause the little holes, furrows and 
ridges in the ground to be filled with a soft 
substance that makes natural airdromes 
everywhere, and the sheets of water are 
turned into ice which can be utilized for 
landing. 

Our aérial routes between continents will 
not follow the old land routes and waterways 
parallel to the equator which have been 
used heretofore, because our old means of 
transportation used to be confined to land 
and water in warm parts of the earth. The 
new routes will follow the meridians of 
longitude, straight over the top of the 
earth, which cut off hundreds of miles, save 
weeks of time, untold effort, dangers and 
expense. 

What will this new element in warfare 
result in? Unquestionably the ameliora- 
tion and bettering of conditions in war be- 
cause it will bring quick and lasting results. 
It will require much less expense as com- 
pared with that of the great naval and land 
forces which have heretofore been the rule, 
and it will cause a whole people to take an 
increasing interest as to whether a country 
shall go to war or not, because they are all 
exposed to attack by aircraft, no matter if 
they live in the remotest interior of the 
country. 

Now, much of a country’s population 
thinks because it does not live near a sea- 
coast or a land frontier, that its homes will 
be safe from attack and destruction. The 
worst that can happen to them, in case of 
defeat in war, would be higher taxes to pay 
and war debts, because navies cannot reach 
them and armies only with the greatest 
difficulty. Let us look back and see what 
warfare used to be and how it evolved. 

Primitive man fought his neighbor with 
his teeth, his hands and his feet. His ad- 
versary was killed in the struggle. Great 
individual fighters developed who were 
stronger than their fellows. Next, the man 
obtained a club with which to hold his en- 
emy off at a distance. Then came the 


thrown missile, such as a stone. Then, get- 
ting others to assist him, there gradually 
became what we call armies today. Good 


OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPH, U. 8. ARMY AIR SERVICE, WASHINGTON, D. C, 
Bombardment Squadron in Flight. 


From One to Two Tons of Explosives. 
One+Fifth of That Amount. 


to Take Their Places 


Each Modern Bombardment Airplane Will Carry 
During the Great War They Could Hardly Carry 
The French Maintain About Two Thousand Airplanes 
Actively in Service in Their Air Force and Have About the Same Number in Reserve 
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steel weapons were invented. Great armies 
were created using steel. This brought 
them body to body in their contests. Those 
who were vanquished were entirely de- 
stroyed; their cities looted and burned, 
and the whole country laid waste. At that 
time an entire country went to war. The 
men fought the enemy while the women and 
children supplied their wants, manufac- 
tured their clothing, and accompanied 
them on their marches. Gradually, the 
method of working steel became so excellent 
that armor could be made which would re- 
sist the attack of all known weapons, but, 
as armor cost a great deal and was hard to 
get, it developed into a few armed men 
doing all the fighting for their people. In- 
stead of the armies being universal-service 
institutions in which every man had to take 
part, as was formerly the case, only a few 
did the fighting while the others worked at 
their civil occupations. The advent of gun- 
powder changed all this. The knight could 
no longer resist the peasant armed with 
a musket and, gradually, all the fighting 
nations were organized again so that all 
their man power would be called to the 
colors or into the workshops when war was 
declared. 

This is the condition that exists today in 
all countries. The armies themselves, their 
operations, their strategy, and even their 
tactics are little different from what they 
were in the days of the Romans. 


Wars of the Past 


As weapons have been improved and 
made more terrible, such as the long-range 
cannon, the machine gun and toxic gas, 
just so much have.the total casualties and 
losses been reduced, because the enemy and 
those engaged in combat are held farther 
apart. Victories are sharp and decisive, be- 
cause it can be seen what the results will be 
long ahead of time, and the defeated side 
can get away with its men, as they are far 
off from their opponents and not body to 
body as they were in the days of the Ro- 
mans. 

The Great War in Europe, barely fin- 
ished at the present time, was not so severe 
a contest for the fighters as our own Civil 
War in America was sixty years ago. The 
casualties at that time were much heavier 
in proportion to the numbers engaged. The 
proportion of the population serving under 
the colors of the armies was also much 
greater, and the destruction was worse than 
anything that happened in Europe. This 
was because in 1914-1918 weapons of 
greater range were used, the machine gun 
gave greater defensive strength, and the 
men fighting were held farther apart. 

As air power will hit at a distance, after 
it controls the air and vanquishes the op- 
posing air power, 
it will be able to 
fly anywhere over 
the hostile coun- 
try. The menace 
will be so great 
that either a state 
will hesitate to go 
to war, or, having 
engaged in war, 
will make the con- 
test much sharper, 
more decisive, and 
more quickly over 
with. This will 
result in a dimin- 
ished loss of life 
and treasure, and 
will thus be a dis- 
tinct benefit to 
civilization. Air 
forces will attack 
centers of produc- 
tion of all kinds, 
means of trans- 
portation, agricul- 
tural areas, ports 
and shipping; not 
so much the people 
themselves. They 
will destroy the 
means of making 
war, because now 
we cannot cut a 
limb out of a tree, 
pick a stone from 
a hill and make it 
our principal 

(Continued on 
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INGERSOLL’S 


Robt. H. Inger- 
soll, to whom the 
world owes the 
}2», Dollar Watchand 

~ the first line of 
low priced dependable watches, is 
now bringing before the American 
public another article of great 


economic value—the Ingersoll 
Dollar Stropper, an ingenious 


invention for resharpening all 


makes of safety razor blades. 


The INGERSOLL 


DOLLAR STROPPER 


is constructed on an entirely new 
principle. Lt is so designed as to 
automatically bring the edge of 
the blade in contact with the 
leather strop at the proper angle, 
thus insuring a keen cutting edge. 
a It can be used by anyone without 
skill or practice. The user cannot fail to get a 
supersharp edge. 


A Real Christmas Gift 


Give him an Ingersoll Stropper and he will feel 
grateful to you as long as he lives. The first time 
he uses it he will think it a Godsend. There is almost 
magic in the speed, comfort and pleasure to be had 
by the use of the INGERSOLL. 


TEN DAYS’ TRIAL 


It is the unanimous verdict that the Ingersoll Dollar 
Stropper is a real boon to the man who shaves. It is more 
than an accessory to your shaving kit—it is a life invest- 
ment in a new kind of shaving 
comfort which you never 
dreamed would come to you. 
It costs no more than a few 
blades and will save you blade 
expense and all the dull-blade 
torment. Send $1.00 for com- 
plete Outfit, including patent 
Stropper (blade holder) and 
fine leather Strop. Use it 10 
days and if you do not get 
the most comfortable, quick- 
est and cleanest shaves you 
ever had, return it and we will 
return your $1.00 at once. 


Robt. H. Ingersoll, Pres. 
New Era Mfg. Co. 
Dept. 1412 
476 Broadway INS Vier. = 
ee ee eee ee ee ee ee 

Robt. H. Ingersoll, Pres., New Era Mfg. Co., 
Dept. 1412, 476 Broadway, N. Y. C. 

I enclose $1 for which send me one Ingersoll Dollar Stropper com- 
plete, including the Ingersoll Specially Prepared Leather Strop. 

It is understood that I can return the Stropper in ten days if not 
satisfied, and that you will return my dollar. 


WANTED 
This clever inven- 
tion is meeting with 
nation-wide ap- 
proval—in fact it is 
sweeping the coun- 
try. We want good 


men to present it 
to the millions of 
men who are just 
waiting for it. No 
experience re- 
quired. Sells at 
sight. Write for 
agent’s terms. 


BETIS 6.99 Soda BOSD eR Oe 5 CEE GH aac ane ee rn a 
PAOGRORE Dieta ar vinish eae TPGNET «csr occa wiasiee sa 


DPW BE A Se Sie nie viele cree 


O For information about Agent's Plan place an X in this box 


The way you Ey 
like your hair best— 
you can keep it so! 


How long does your hair stay the way 
you like it best? 

Stacomb will make the most unruly 
hair stay in place the whole day long. 
It will keep yours just the way you 
want it, from morning till night. 

Not sticky or gummy. In jars and 
tubes. At all drug and department 
stores. (Now also in liquid form.) 


Please send me, free of charge, a 


; 1 
Free\ Standard Laboratories, Inc., Dept. A-50 | 
| generous sample tube of Stacomb. | 


113 W. 18th St., New York City 
offer 
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with a Christmas List 


HE turmoil of last minute Christmas 

shopping! The frantic selection of 
presents—then the doubts—wonder if you 
selected the right thing for the right person. 
Not so the wise young man whose un- 
erring judgment and good taste prompt him 
to send Johnston’s. + + + His Christmas 
shopping is simple. And his is the satis- 
faction of knowing that besides appreciating 
his gift, each of the recipients is impressed 
by his thoughtfulness in selecting candy 
that they prefer. 


You will find a hpecial agency for JohnSton’s Chocolates 
in one of the better class Sores in your neighbourhood 
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ADVICE TO A YOUNG MA 
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Jobility of Air Forces 

ing the relations between arm- 
ad air forces, we may say that 
\ave reached an epoch of ar- 
/pment in which the controlling 
jney have always been, are a 
alstrength, his power to march, 
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Trip Required Several Months, 
Macready, Flew From New York City to San Diego, California, in Twenty-Seven 
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f2 Construction Representing the Sky Line of a City Being Bombed by Airplanes 


The advent of air power holds out the 
probability of decreasing the effort and ex- 
pense required for naval armaments, not 
only in the craft themselves, but in the 
great bases, dry docks and industrial or- 
ganizations that are necessary to maintain 
them. Differing from land armies, which 
are in a stage of arrested development, 
navies are in a period of decline and change. 
The air force is the great developing power 
in the world today. It offers the hope 
not only of increased security at home but 
also, on account of its speed of locomotion, 
of the greatest .civilizing element in the 
future, because the essence of civilization is 
rapid transportation. It is probable that 
future wars again will be conducted by a 
special class, the air force, as it was by the 
armored knights in the Middle Ages. Again 
the whole population will not have to be 
called out in a national emergency, but only 
enough of it to man the machines that are 
most potent in defense. 

Each year the leading countries of the 
world are recognizing the value of air power 
more and more. All the great nations ex- 
cept the United States have adopted a 
definite air doctrine as distinguished from 
their sea doctrine and their land doctrine. 
To develop anything, the underlying 
thought and reason must govern, and then 
the organization must be built up to meet 
it. The doctrine of aviation of all these 
great countries is that they must have sufhi- 
cient air power to protect themselves in 
case they are threatened with war. Each 
one solves the matter in a way particularly 
adapted to its own needs. 

All of them started out by having the 
aviation distributed under many different 
heads—the army having its part, the navy 
having its part, the civil and commercial 
aviation having their parts, airplane con- 
structors having another part, the weather 


Ezra Meeker, Who Crossed the Continent by Ox Team Sixty Years Ago When the 


and Lieutenant Kelly, Who, 


Hours Without Landing 


or meteorological 
service and wireless 
communications 
still another. All 
these services con- 
sidered aviation as 
auxiliary or subsidi- 
ary to some other 
activity whose 
principal 
tion was not avia- 
tion. Just as the 


first of the battle- 
ships and makes 


to that, the army 
thinks of the infan- 
try and also makes 
aviation a second- 
ary matter. 

The armed sery- 
ices of a nation are 
the most conserva- 
tive elements in its 
whole make-up. 
To begin with, they 
antedate the gov- 
ernments them- 
selves, because all 
governments have 
been brought into being by great popular 
upheavals which have found expression in 
military forces. The traditions among all 
the armed services are much older than 
any government, more conservative than 
any department of government, and more 
sure to build on a foundation that they are 
certain of rather than to take any chances 
of making a mistake. As they have changed 
so little in their methods and ways of con- 
ducting war for so many centuries, they 
always look back to find a precedent for 
everything that is done. 


The First Line of Defense 


Hindenburg looked back to Hannibal’s 
Battle of Canne, and made his disposition 
to fight the Russians at Tannenberg. Na- 
poleon studied the campaigns of Alexander 
the Great and Genghis Khan, the Mongol. 
The navies draw their inspiration from the 
Battle of Actium in the time of the Romans, 
and the sea fight of Trafalgar. 


In the development of air power one has | 


to look ahead and not backward, and figure 
out what is going to happen, not too much 
what has happened. That is why the older 
services have been psychologically unfit to 
develop this new arm to the fullest extent 
practicable with the methods and means at 
hand. ¢ 

The trend in all nations has been to cen- 
tralize their aéronautical efforts with a view 
of developing aviation for aviation’s sake 
first; next, to cut out all the duplication 
and expense incident to having several 
agencies do the same thing. 

Great Britain leads the world in this con- 
ception of air power. She now has an Air 
Ministry which is coequal with the Army 
and Navy. Her air force is designated by 
law as ‘‘the first line of defense’’ of the 
United Kingdom. The country is com- 

pletely organized 
into aéronautical 


the pursuit and 
bombardment avi- 
ation all under one 
command, so that 
the maximum 
power may be 
brought to bear 
anywhere desired, 
and not have it 
split up between 
the army and navy 
as it used to be. In 
addition to this 
there are home- 
defense air forces 
assigned for the 
permanent defense 
of London and 
other important 
cities. In case of 
war these would 
never leave their 
posts. Radiating 
out from these avia- 
tion centers are lis- 
tening and opera- 
tion posts all along 
their coasts and 
even out at sea, so 
that any hostile air- 
craft approaching 
will be promptly 
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Do you ever wish you actually knew 
whether your batteries were all right? 
There is one way to know and to find 
out whether weak signals are the fault 
of the set or of outside conditions. 
This ingenious little Weston Volt- 
meter will tell you the voltage of ‘‘A,”’ 
“B,” or “C” batteries and remove all 
guesswork and uncertainty. 
See it at any good radio shop tonight. 
A small pamphlet giving complete 
instructions for testing ‘“‘A’’ and “B”’ 
batteries, will be sent promptly on re- 
quest, with diagram for testing fila- 
ment and plate voltages. 


Weston Electrical Instrument Co. 
Newark - 


- N. J. 
WES TON 
|_| Electrical Indicating Instrument Authorities Since 1888 


STANDARD -The World Over 
A. ——————— Thy 


For Christmas— 
Ask Him For One! 


On Christmas morning, when the 
curtains are pulled aside and the tree 
in all its splendor is disclosed to the 
happy, expectant children, be sure 
that among their gifts they will find 
a Hohner Harmonica. 


There’s nothing like good music for 
Christmas; and there’s nothing like 
a Hohner for good music. Get a 
Hohner Harmonica today—50? up— 
and ask for the Free Instruction Book. 
If your dealer is out of copies, write 
M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. 195, New 
York City. 


If you want a musical treat ask to hear Vic- 
tor Record 19421, by Borrah Minevitch. 


BIG BUSINESS OPPORTUNIT 


$1,000 to $4,000 investment required. Responsible company offers 
exclusive advertising proposition having unlimited possibilities. Pro- 
tected territory. Experience unnecessary. In 6 months, Illinois man 
built in 40 towns, $80,000 gross income. Business unusually high 
standard. Kei-Lac Kompany, 320 N. 19th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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FREE RECIPE BOOK: Send 
to Dept. P-6, Penick & Ford, 
Ltd., New Orleans, La., for 
the Brer Rabbit book of de- 
licious molasses recipes. 


olasses 
ingersnaps 


— with the teasing flavor of real, old- 
time molasses. 


THE SATURDAY 


This is the way famous Southern 


cooks make Molasses Pie: 


Pour 114 cups of scalded milk over 1 whole 
egg and yolks of 2, slightly beaten. Add 14 
cup Gold Label Brer Rabbit Molasses, 14 tea- 
spoon each cinnamon and nutmeg, and 14 
teaspoon salt. Linea ten-inch tin with pastry 
and fill. Bake until a knife comes out clean. 
Cover with meringue made of the two re- 
maining egg whites and 2 tablespoons pow- 
dered sugar. Brown in hot oven. 


EVENING POST 


reported. The air-force personnel of air offi- 
cers, part of whom is on permanent duty 
with the air force, and might be called 
“regulars,” and the other part is in the 
“reserve.” The reserve officers fly for a 
short time each week or month, and turn 
out for a period of a couple of weeks each 
year with their organizations. 

Now it is reported that the organization 
of Great Britain’s whole military force has 
gone so far as to make an air officer re- 
sponsible for the whole defense of the Brit- 
ish Isles. In case of a war in the future, this 
air officer will have under his orders not 
only the air force, but also the army and 
navy for the protection of the islands. This 
may be extended to the whole empire at 
a later date. 

An air officer was selected because his 
training gives him an insight into the land 
and sea operations, which no other service 
can possess. His means of reconnaissance 
and of gaining information of an enemy 
hundreds of miles away from his frontiers 
are greater than any means possessed by 
eitheranarmyoranavy. Hisairforcesmove 
many times as fast as any ground or water 
service, consequently he is in a better posi- 
tion to know where an enemy will hit and 
what measures should be taken to protect 
his country and combine everything in the 
national defense—air, land and water. This 
also makes it possible for a state to hold one 
man responsible for the conduct of the na- 
tional defense and not have the duty di- 
vided between entirely separate commands 
handling air, land and water forces. 

In Mesopotamia, Irak, as it is called,’the 
air force handles the military occupation of 
the country in a manner similar to that in 
which armies have in the past. The result 
of this occupation has been very satisfac- 
tory. The airplanes fly over the country at 
will, transport troops to places where they 
are needed on the ground, and cover much 
more country with less effort than is pos- 
sible by any other means. In this area, all 
the detachments of the army are made 
auxiliary to the air force, and are under the 
air-force commander. The great nations of 
Europe and Asia are now approximating 
this organization more and more, as it be- 
comes increasingly evident that air power, 
to be given its maximum chance, must be 
developed as a main arm instead of as an 
auxiliary. 

Not every nation is capable of develop- 
ing an efficient air force. To create one, two 
things are necessary. First, a strong na- 
tional morale, a patriotism and love of 
country which will impel its pilots to with- 
stand tremendously high losses in case of 
war. Only a few nations have this power. 
China, for instance, is organized on the 
basis of family, commercial relations and a 
biological supremacy, rather than on a 
pedestal of national defense by armed 
forces to keep foreign nations from disturb- 
ing them. They cannot create an efficient 
military aviation at this time because there 
is no central government upholding the 
basic principles or maintaining the ideals 
which the intelligent people are willing to 
give up their lives and their all for. On the 
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other hand, the American aviatic 
battle of Chateau-Thierry, with 
five per cent of its strength killed _ 
and missing in little over two 
right on fighting with as great a 
these losses had not oc 

pilots can be drawn only 
classes, such as the young me 
our colleges and not only are y 
their studies but in athletics g 
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trian exercises, which make 
mind act together quickly, 
States has the greatest reservoiy 
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The second important eleme 
creation of an air force is th 
condition of a country and its 
materials that go into th 
aéronautical equipment, engi 
planes. Seventy-eight differen 
represented in the building 
plane. From the time it is ¢ 
the time it is turned out in pr 
takes as long as it does to buil 
Everything in the airplane re 
the engine. Again we find 
tries capable of manufactur 
aéronautical engines. Thin’ 
volved in this—the mining of 
their conversion into the toug 
est alloys that are known to 
the designing, building and 
engines that weigh little o 
the horse power and that a 
pulling an airplane through 
they are in flight, with hardly 
wings. Again using China 
we find that no aéronauti 
made in that country, nor 
combustion engines for that 
industries have never been org: 
those lines. The United § 
other hand, has the greatest m 
on the earth, in the form o 
manufacturers. These are ¢ 
all phases of the internal-combh 
line engine. For this reason ‘ 
world in the excellence of our: 
engines at the present time. 

If a nation ambitious for u 
quest gets off to a flying s 
the future, it may be able t 
whole world more easily than 
controlled a continent in the 
vent of air power has made 
and the world smaller. We do 
distances by the unit of mile 
unit of hours. Communicat 
the world today is instantane 
the submarine telegraph, b 
or by radio telegraphy. Ai 
talked to while in their fli 
The airship or Zeppelin can 
Should a nation, therefore, a 
control of the air, it could 
master the earth than has e 
case in the past. 

Just as power can be exe’ u 
air, so can good be done, because 
place on the earth’s surface that ¢ 
cannot reach and carry with it the 
of civilization and good that col 
rapid communication. 


Pure molasses is rich in the mineral 
salts doctors say we need. Like milk it 
is rich in calcium and like spinach it 
is rich in iron. 

The Brer Rabbit Recipe Book will 
tell you how to make Old Mammy 
Cabin Style Ginger Cookies. Brer 
Rabbit gives them the flavor you’ve 
been longing for since you werea child. 

Made in two grades—Gold Label for table use 


and fancy cooking—Green Label, a somewhat 
stronger flavored molasses for general cooking. 


) Brer 


Rabbit 


COPYRIGHT BY H. A, ERICKSON “7 
Lieutenant Smith, Who Conducted the Round the World Flight, Refueling His! 
in the Air. It is No Longer Necessary for an Airplane to Land to Get ¢ s 
Can be Refueled in the Air With Greater Ease Than a Vessel Can be Refs 
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[The effect of modern publicity, 
rhaps has excited national fears 
yyre than the so-called secrecy of 
imed diplomacy, enters into it. 
(ased emphasis put upon democ- 
jupon the control of foreign affairs 
tive bodies, such as Congress, the 
Commons or the French or the 
hambers, enters into it, because 
a foreign business in process of ne- 
; arouse animosities and expose 
‘; and delegates at international 
es to barrage attacks for having 
something. This is the situation 
¢ diplomacy and modern interna- 
sling. 

jgerience abroad taught me that 
_ well-intentioned Americans talk 
yout foreign affairs, and the ma- 
r conducting them, as if we could 
/pon finding in the back of the 
1 same kind of pretty goods one 
'» show window. There is current 
sy innocent and schoolgirlish faith 
{national machinery works as its 
y hope it will work. It is folly to 
at superstate or co6perative in- 
will, for some magic reason, be 
trom such half-concealed faults of 
| ture and human practices as af- 
some models of other kinds—say, 
- municipal government. 

: who has conducted with ex- 
n'y ability the affairs of Czecho- 
js Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
tough a professor, has absorbed 
ton and dealt with realities so that 
en able to make large contribu- 
feffective European conciliation, 
i to me, ‘When the older figures 
[in politics give way to the younger 
iave lived less with apprehensions 
ps cling less tenaciously to safety 
litical life at home, we shall have 
jaime of it.’ 

rd out that he was emphasizing 
‘tance of the human element and 
iting that mere new machinery 
institutions and new ostensible 
¢nd customs of international deal- 
ot affected in any vital way the 
ich still remained behind the show 
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The Three Silk Hats 


ersons will not wish to believe 
id not wish to believe it. It is 
perhaps more pleasant to believe 
»we desire to believe. But it is 
e wish to be intelligent—and in- 
#is among one’s first moral du- 
eught to realize that, with real 
}n the standards of international 
here has come a great deal of 
sressing, and that this window 
» capable, without any person or 
eg to blame, of deceiving the aver- 
‘tf woman who has never walked 
hind it. 

i this picture with me: 

ick with three glistening top hats 
Je a door at the end of a long 
The door is closed. The door is 
#f Colonel House in the Crillon 
/ aris, and this is April, 1919. 

Iris Peace Conference has been 
lor months in a wet and weary 
hotels are filled with delegations 
y every race and nation on earth. 
*r rules and formal organization, 
shave come together, as the ex- 
jas it, “‘to sit around a table for 
i ssion and exchange of views and 
jhrough friendly conciliation, set- 
#f vexing questions.’’ The dele- 
id their staffs number into thou- 
| miles traveled for all to come 
/ited in the millions. Ships have 
| engines have drawn trainloads. 
ivebeen struck, kings have granted 
iterviews, delegations have left 
jrowds have cheered themselves 
iling good-by to their representa- 
] are to write their names in a 
oss the pages of history. New 
jve been cut, new gold braid 
i Oppressed peoples have sent 
jads of representatives. Printing 
ive been busy in every corner of 
}Men and women in little villages 
praying for the welfare of the 
€ world, newspapers have been 
1) streets of every continent, tele- 
ive clicked forth the news and 
418 have stalked into deserts with 
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it. Thousands of experts have turned out 
volumes and volumes of figures behind 
windows that never close their eyes upon 
Paris. Fleets of automobiles have switched 
grim-faced delegates about on errands of 
supposed importance. Millions and millions 
have been spent on food and trappings. 
Women of beauty and distinction have 
whispered into ears. After a time—per- 
haps tomorrow—there will be a meeting—a 
solemn and utterly meaningless meeting 
around a green-baize table in an ancient 
hall. The Peace Conference is on! 

All over the world the innocent go on 
conceiving of a peace table where long rows 
of delegates representing the aspirations of 
nation on nation, and their claims and their 
willingness to forgo claims, are now en- 
gaging in a new and open diplomacy, or as 
the expression used to be, ‘‘openly arrived 
at,’ and we suppose arrived at by democ- 
racy and for democracy. The picture in 
the world’s mind is of some kind of fore- 
runner of some kind of great and benef- 
icent family of nations having a full 
discussion of justice and conciliation, un- 
afraid, frank, open, promising an absolute 
guaranty of peace, promising hearings of 
the claims of the weak, promising complete 
resurrection of godlike qualities in the 
strong. 


The Men Who Had the Chips 


I faced, however, as I approached the 
door of my friend, just three silk hats. 

Struck by a whimsical mood, I started 
forward toward that doorway behind the 
three silk hats. I made that movement 
merely to fill out the picture. Whereupon 
an American marine—a nice boy with clear 
eyes, deep of chest, in a spick-and-span 
uniform—stepped forth. He was shocked. 
He was shocked almost into speechlessness. 

He said, “Don’t you know the confer- 
ence is going on in there?”’ The world 
would rock if I heard one word of it. 

“What conference?’ I asked, feigning 
ignorance. 

“THE!” he replied. 

He described it in a voice with capital 
letters—The Conference. He was right to 
describe it so. He was right to point to the 
three silk hats. Let people around the 
world conceive of long baize tables; let 
them imagine the delegates of nations, big 
and little, weighing their words; let them 
believe that the morning paper would 
bring them the news of the real delibera- 
tions and real conclusions. And here were 
only the three silk hats: Wilson’s hat, 
Lloyd George’s hat, Clémenceau’s hat. 

I stood back and looked at these three 
silk hats and at the closed door, and I asked 
myself why those particular three hats were 
there. I was not cynical about it when I 
realized that the thousands of little dele- 
gates and secretaries and typists and kings 
of small places and claimants and experts 
crowded into the show window were not 
THE conference. I was not cynical about 
it when I realized that these particular 
three hats were not there by reason even 
of the virtue or wisdom of three heads 
from which the three moist warm white 
sweatbands had been lifted. 

With philosophical good nature I reached 
the inevitable conclusion that those par- 
ticular three silk hats were there because 
the owners of them, as poker players say, 
had the chips. 

I had merely passed, as I have since 
passed often, beyond the show window of a 
modern international diplomacy shop and 
come to the portal behind which real di- 
plomacy, not villainous or dangerous or in- 
ferior diplomacy, but practical, workable 
and actual diplomacy, was doing business— 
perhaps good and kindly business—in the 
old way, and with full appreciation of the 
fact that having the chips is the best ticket 
to the room behind the closed door. Since 
then I have been behind a great many 
closed doors myself. Since then silk hats 
have hung outside my door. Since then 
I have learned that no one is to blame for 
this inevitable result of attempts to con- 
ceive ‘‘a meeting around a table for a frank 
and friendly discussion,’ or an assembly 
hall ‘‘where nations can heal their differ- 
énces,’’ or councils where ‘“‘great and small 
stand equally in a democratic family of 
nations.” 

We shall still have conferences. They are 
necessary and good. We shall still build 
toward the idea of international assemblies 


HOW WINDOWS 


and councils and conventions, for they may 
serve their ends. But let the innocent put 
away from them the idea that until facts 
and human nature are greatly altered, these 
are more than show windows where are 
exhibited the goods manufactured before- 
hand by the old methods, or where are 
shown those goods which are being baked 
behind closed doors for daily exhibit in the 
open. Let the innocent put aside the futile 
and frivolous belief that any institution, by 
virtue of its show-window qualities, is going 
to revolutionize mankind and suddenly by 
machinery and institutions place morals 
and idealism in the seats usually occupied 
by power and resource. I wish it were so; 
but it is not. 

For example, the League of Nations is in 
meeting. An international crisis arises and 
the peace of Europe is threatened. Does 
the presiding officer on some vital day 
allow discussion? On thecontrary, heshuts 
off discussion. One great power has asked 
this action. What are the facts? Foreign 
offices have been busy. Telegraph wires are 
hot. Secretaries of embassies in half a dozen 
capitals jump into cars and ambassadors 
talk to ministers of foreign affairs with 
low voices in high-ceilinged rooms. Two 
great powers exchange views privately and 
secretly. Perhaps the very thing to bring 
about a volcanic eruption is the meeting 
around a table for a free and frank discus- 
sion. 

The presses of several countries are in- 
flaming their peoples. Furthermore, two 
greater powers are jealously lining up with 
one or the other of the smaller powers who 
are snarling at each other. None of this 
appears in the show window of the League. 
Why should it? It might break the win- 
dow! Behind closed doors two powers 
decide that it shall not appear in the show 
window and a lot of smaller powers are 
nonplused because the greatest real crisis 
suddenly takes a dive and goes under the 
surface. A week or two later old-fashioned 
diplomacy, practical, quiet, and sometimes, 
if results count, not bad but conscien- 
tiously good, has brought about peace and 
security. 

Such is an actual instance. I watched it 
with interest from a point of vantage. I 
thought during those days many times that 
the show window has tremendous educa- 
tional advantages, but that those who de- 
sire to labor intelligently for international 
accord must do so with the full recognition 
not only of their own idealism but of the 
practical and sometimes wholly useful real- 
ities of convenience and necessity: 


Reply to Lord Curzon 


The differences between the show win- 
dows of international relations and the 
practieal forces, which make private con- 
ferences like those of the three silk hats 
necessary, are not differences created by 
the will of any man or any group of men, 
They arise from the surrounding circum- 
stances. They arise from inescapable facts. 
They arise from old-fashioned expediency. 
No man can stop them. Perhaps to stop 
them, instead of serving peace, would serve 
conflict and misunderstanding and would 
not lead mankind away from war but to- 
ward war. 

We have idealized the show windows 
of diplomacy and international dealing; 
against this I have no objection unless the 
innocent fondly believe that institutions 
such as the League are not and will not be op- 
erated by forces which arrange beforehand 
what shall be done—before the results can 
be set forth in the show window. 

I have no quarrel with the aims of the 
League or its successors or its possible evo- 
lutions in the future. Lord Curzon once 
attributed to me, unjustly, contempt for 
the League. I replied, “‘One does not have 
to marry a lady in order to respect her.” 

Particularly, I have respect for the League 
as an administrative body, as a volunteer 
agency for undertaking to put into effect 
all the variety of nonpolitical administra- 
tive functions which are the common in- 
terest of all nations—standardization from 
railway gauges to sanitation, codification of 
regulations, suppression of destructive traf- 
fics. In addition to this nothing could be 
more useful than the existence of an agency 
which provides international good offices 
to administer commissions, such as the 
Danube Commission, to supply a trustee- 
ship for refinancing and rehabilitation of 
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nations in difficulty and to father volun- 
tary arbitration machinery such as the 
World Court. 

I have listened, since my return from 
Europe, with respect and full approval to 
those who point out these good things in 
the show windows of the League; but I am 
amazed that anyone should confuse these 
virtues with the functions and failures of 
the League as a political legislature. It is 
when enthusiasts endeavor to show that the 
League show window contains political ac- 
tion that we all must look and listen. What 
is then exposed, I am sorry to say, does not 
appeal to me as a sample which represents 
the goods on the shelves behind the show 
window. 

No one seriously would assert, for in- 
stance, that the League is likely to interfere 
in European politics unless the old-fashioned 
diplomacy of Downing Street first allows 
the British representative to go ahead. It 
is not at Geneva but in Rome, Paris and 
London that one must search to find out 
what the League will do. The ear listening 
to the open assemblies is only hearing the 
results of weeks of negotiation and interro- 
gation between those who can swing’ the 
decision. 

Whatever is not mentioned and is 
ducked has probably been made taboo by 
some nation’s Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
The ear which would know in advance the 
same old forces behind the scenes must 
eavesdrop through the same old green-baize 
doors, not because any villainy exists there, 
but because great national interests will not 
go before the open world on unprepared 
ground, ignorant of the move or mood of 
some other great power. Great national in- 
terests will continue to use the old- 
fashioned conversations of old-fashioned 
and useful diplomatic practice. Great na- 
tional interests will continue to seek agree- 
ments and therefore a preponderant weight 
in any international body before risking 
everything in open discussion. It probably 
will continue to be true that only when all 
possible has been done to finish the baking 
of each really important international pie 
will the world, as the world is today, ever 
see it exposed in the window of any inter- 
national assembly. The baking is all done 
behind closed doors, and no one is to blame 
for that. The world never sees the botched 
cakes thrown out the back door. This is the 
inevitable result of the surrounding circum- 
stances, and perhaps any other course 
would not reduce fears and conflicts but 
increase the hazards of them. 


Old-Fashioned Diplomacy 


There is a good deal to be said in favor of 
old-fashioned diplomacy—the quiet, uphill, 
sometimes painfully tedious and slow work- 
ing out of usually good and peace-preserving 
agreements between nations. I will give 
examples of its efficiency later on; but now 
I desire to show that whether or not we like 
the idea, necessity, convenience and ex- 
pediency force it upon men. More than 
that, it is forced upon the very men who 
are trying the hardest to conduct interna- 
tional affairs upon the sit-around-a-table- 
for-a-free-and-open-discussion basis. It 
forced itself upon Wilson, and has forced 
itself upon conferences such as Genoa and 
Lausanne, where ostensibly everyone starts 
out with a fair measure of desire to have 
everything done in the show window. And 
it has forced its way into dominant im- 
portance in every important conference 
since the war. 

The three silk hats are not a symbol of 
Wilson, Lloyd George and Clemenceau 
cheating the world by their own selfish 
desire to make secret agreements and ac- 
cords to put them out later in the show win- 
dow of the Peace Conference; the three 
silk hats are merely the symbol of three 
men short of time, trying to do their best, 
having to reckon on forces, financial, com- 
mercial or military, which press upon them 
as inescapable facts. They are baffled in 
attempts to bring any matter to peaceful 
conclusion in the presence of the wrangle 
and endless words of any assembly or coun- 
cil. Therefore they fix up some conclusion 
in final form behind closed doors, not be- 
cause they claim exclusive wisdom or virtue 
or, if time allowed, would fail to submit 
their judgment to the world, but because 
they happen to be those who, wise or un- 
wise, can decide. The very description of 
what these men represent indicates some- 
thing of why they are there alone. 

Said the marine at the door, speaking as 
a matter of course, ‘‘They are the three 
great powers!” 


Let us not blame them, but let us; 
fools enough to believe that anythj 
important is decided in the show w: 
of international conferences. For 


politics, foozled and fooled by f 
turers and propagandists and by t 
tribe of domestic phrase makers, » 
dressers and impractical idealists, y 
never been behind the scenes, hay 
known the scene shifters and view the 
entation of the play as if they were y, 
realities. “ 
Assume that you go as a Scandin 
representative to the Conference of 
The Conference of Genoa drew the 
tions of more nations than have eyer 
assembled since the war. Lloyd 
advertised it as a great show, fo 
“economic conference to settle the 
future of Europe,” and especially t¢ 
with Russia. It is well known bye 
and therefore no secret, that th 
fear that in the presence of 
reparations—the most important 
means, and the key to European 
ics—may by some horrible inady. 
discussed. Before the conference a 
old-fashioned diplomacy is busy 
arranging behind closed doors what: 
done about that particular subject 
“meeting around a table for a franl 
open discussion,” and finally the subj 
made taboo and the conference open; 


Conference Pageantry — 


Just asin Paris, here come the d 
and the experts, here come com 
and demands, applications for 
of uninvited nations and for 
with tons of printed propagan 
table is piled high with it; soon it th 
to cover the floor. Here come 
automobiles, evening clothes, go 
serious secretaries with portfolios 
and voluminous studies and statis’ 
their arms. Hotels are command 
flags of nearly forty nations blo 
breeze of the Ligurian Sea. f 

Italian soldiers, regia guardia, ¢a 
line the way for the parade of mo 
ing diplomats to the old palace 
once assembled those councils wh 
Genoa a great sea power. A ple 
sion! Something impressive in 
“plenary !’’ Speeches—discreet, thot 
spirational in tone. No striking 
the shoulder, no mention of anyth 
There are announcements of 
and commissions. Committee 
portation, on finance, on loans 
of the threads from which the who 
economic life of Europe is to 
Telegraph wires are busy with 
patches. And then 

Then, after the session is ende 
vital key question suddenly ma 
ward dive out of the show wind 
imaginary delegate who comes 
Scandinavian country, throbbing wit 
ideas, desirous of making himse 
dreaming hopeful dreams of his 
the history of the world, suddenly w 
the other delegates who have not com 
the cards and the chips, might ai 
in the Aleutian Islands so far ast 
mation as to what is really goin 
cerned. He may discuss gold 
discount banks for Europe, an 
tion of exchange and methods 


none of these considerations seem 
the vitals of the conference. 
Week after week goes by. 
who comes to help make histo 
the afternoon along the sea wa 
with another nation’s delegation 
ning. He writes to his wife. 
he sees Lloyd George and the 
gate Barthou rushing away fro 
spective villas to unknown d 
Every day or two the noncommi 
face emits a couple of gaseo 
gossip. It is said that the Ge 
Russians have signed a treaty 
the nose of the conference; it is 
Most of the negotiation were ca 
Berlin! It is said that Barthou hast 
protocol with the English; various 
that game were made in conversaul 
tween Paris and London. A ma 
up which involves a proposed cour 
tion by the United States; agall 
graph wires are busy, and Downint 
and the State, War and Navy bul 


(Continued on Page 10: 


son see calls from the American 
jor, Mr. Harvey, and from Ged- 
Russian delegation issues a saucy 
dum and are chided for it behind 


ors. 

Larest the press comes to what is 
is to see a few silk hats hanging in 
ays of the Villa A, where Lloyd 
ad his family are becoming almost 
itresidents; or at the Villa B, where 
r ambassador in Rome, Monsieur 
Zarrére, paces backward and for- 
his study; or at Santa Marghe- 
re the Russians are isolated. The 
by and the world sees only the 
jressing of a great world confer- 
id hears of the advantages of 
’ around a table for a frank and 
uussion.”’ 

nally the closing days arrive. A 
r climbs a winding driveway and 
get down and find another man 
‘leep in a willow chair beneath a 
|villa garden. He awakes. There 
’ conversation. One man shrugs 
Jers. Another says he is sorry. A 
Her in a tree above. 

)” says one man, looking up at the 
sies, “it is nice to see the sun after 
loudy weeks. Conferences should 
[1 sunny places.” 


‘The Plenary Session 


sonferences approach an end. Un- 
‘], there is nothing much to put 
e show window. The conference 
blame. It really has had nothing 
in the big game. The big game has 
ved by telegraphs, code messages, 
bffices, partly by diplomats far 
ds for hands entered by premiers 
outside the conference organiza- 
d now to put up the shutters. 

‘en are leaning over a white table- 
f terrace, overlooking the harbor 


. One takes a sip of coffee and says 
|g as to the proper manner of bring- 
sonference to an end. The other 
asiest way is to refer everything 
re conference. 
is a twinkle in the first man’s eye 
second knows that he can go back 
graph-code clerk and accurately 
‘in his message to his government 
conference will end. 
aweek later comes the second and 
lary session. Something impres- 
ain the line of soldiers, again the 
o of motor cars, again the green- 
le, again the speeches, again some- 
1 about how good will come from 
y meeting. I hear Rathenau de- 
‘ething from his heart and I hear 
taneous applause from men other- 
‘ed and cynical; I hear given to a 
yen first applause from the heart 

rnationalism has known since the 
thaps that little moment justifies 

ks of show window. 
jutters are put up. Why? I have 

} time on the inside of the closed 
d I know, just as I knew in Paris, 
ne is to blame because everything 
‘t forth in the show window. 
jat an attempt to put the vital 
‘to the show window might bring 
tis. Old-fashioned diplomacy, pri- 
(otiations, quiet meetings, the for- 
| Soba exchange of views on one 
lent with another have been pre- 
\ ae relations and deciding 

be set forth in the front windows. 
now that this is not because of 
or villainy, but because it is the 
‘oreed upon men who do not let 
questions charge about a confer- 
a like bulls in the world’s china shop, 
1 are faced with necessity—neces- 
‘nfining ultimate decisions to that 
foup of forces powerful enough to 
jem before the show window will 
¢e anything to exhibit. 
}ymacy by conference.” How that 
ngin our ears! I believe in it still. 
lieve in it; but if public opinion is 
listed in the guidance of foreign 
hips, it should be intelligent, it 
e educated, it should know the 
as Se by a practical world, by 
ra 


by inevitable forces, upon in- 
lial dealing. It should learn to 
12 show windows for exactly what 
4; it should learn to value old- 
1 diplomacy for exactly what it is. 
‘.oned diplomacy is a convenience, 
{ty, a practical method which even 
‘0 attack it have to adopt in the 
+ as Wilson adopted it in Paris. 
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Sometimes it is an instrument to preserve 
peace, when peace might be challenged or 
even shattered by a discussion in some as- 
sembly debate, or by being pawed around 


that fair-sounding institution, ‘‘a table for | 


frank and open discussion.” 

These tables for “‘frank and open dis- 
cussion’? may sound inspiring when men- 
tioned in the mouths of earnest persons seek- 


ing panaceas to prevent wars, and I will | 


join in approval of the use of the conference 
method within the scope of its usefulness. 
Anyone can see its usefulness; it is only 
practical experience which exposes its limi- 
tations and its dangers. Let me indicate 
out of my experience what some of these 
limitations and dangers may be. 


A European conference is opening. Fear- | 


ful of any show of heat, the hosts have been 
discreet in their invitations to speak. It is 
understood that the speeches shall contain 
only conciliatory matter. But one chief of 
delegation who has not been asked to speak 
comes from one of the new democracies of 
the world. He knows that back home a 
proud people is waiting to hear the voice of 
their own land; he knows that his legisla- 
tive body, and particularly the extreme 
party opposed to him, demands something 
hot off the griddle about their national 
pride and independence. If he says noth- 
ing he will appear at the very beginning of 
this ‘free and open and friendly meeting 
around a table” as having been swamped. 
If he says anything conciliatory he will ap- 
pear to be intimidated at the outset. Being 
one of the shrewdest diplomats I have ever 
met, when his eyes meet mineI know that he 
knows that the mere fact that he is con- 
fronted with a problem of the new open di- 
plomacy is going to force him to say things he 
never would dream of saying if he were alone 
in my room with the chief delegates of two 
other great nations. I sit listening to him, 
knowing that at the outset of a voyage 
toward peace the open-conference method 
has forced him to speak with a chip on his 
shoulder, irritating everyone. He has been 
forced by the surrounding circumstances of 
publicity to hold his power with the nation 


which has sent him. I naturally find myself | 


wondering whether any kind of an inter- 
national debating institution will not light 
as many fires as it quenches. 


Spades Called Spades 


And forever through the conference runs 
this influence of public opinion back home, 
driving delegates who are forced into the 
open to take stronger positions than they 
would ever take in the old-fashioned con- 
versations of old-fashioned diplomacy. Let 
no one believe that the pressure upon a 
delegate from the public opinion or political 
forces of his own country is ever on the side 


of concession. The millennium has not yet | 


arrived, and there is always the opposition 


party and opposition propaganda back | 


home that find it no difficult task to seize 


upon any retreat the delegate may make to | 


show that he is a mollycoddle, that he is 
being outjockeyed and wheedled by states- 
men more shrewd and selfish than he. 

Let us call spades by their names. When, 
for instance, the Italian delegate was meta- 
phorically pulled out into the middle of the 
floor at the League of Nations for a rebuke, 
he had no two courses open to him. If he 
represented his country and his people in 
any degree, he had to resent the rebuke. 
More than that—common sense insisted 
that he should not remain on the defensive, 
but should take the offensive. Sparks began 
to fly. An institution designed to pre- 
serve peace had come near to a lesson show- 
ing that a debating circle to avert wars may 
suggest and bring about conflict as well as 
avert it. 

Wisely enough, in the case I am citing, 
the matter was skillfully shifted to the 
hands of old-fashioned diplomacy; within 
two weeks it was settled, with scarcely a 
ruffled feather in Europe. 

To suppose that “frank and open discus- 
sion around a table”’ leads always to peace 
rather than conflict is an idea which still 
remains in the habit thinking of many of 
our crusaders for a new world. Some of my 
friends who ardently desire the United 
States to join one or various international 
tables, and who demand always the broad 
light of day upon all negotiations, would be 
shocked to know that their proposals, car- 
ried out, would lead straight away from 
peace and straight toward misunderstand- 
ing and war. 

For instance, I was attending as repre- 
sentative of the United States a conference 
of vital importance to peace. One side was 
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demanding a principle of far-reaching im- 
portance. Days had been spent at the con- 
ference table, supposedly behind closed 
doors, but with the usual leakage to the 
press, in an endeavor of a majority of na- 
tions to drive back by their combined 
assaults the spirited refusal of one nation to 
yield. Military and naval experts had met 
and argued and wrestled with the experts 
of the reluctant nation. The chief delegate 
of that nation had explained over and over 
again that, for his nation, the yielding of 
any such concession would mean the giving 
up of national security. Things began to 
look black. I went to see the chief delegate 
of the nation standing out against the 
others. To my surprise, he inquired deeply 
into our American public opinion and as to 
the real feeling of our Government. He 
took out a map. .To be brief in the telling, 
I went away with his promise to yield, pro- 
vided the circumstances were made such 
that he could yield in a manner to satisfy 
his own people back home, and without 
humiliation. 

To prepare the ground for this man’s con- 
cession I knew would take time and deli- 
cacy. Certain other nations would have 
been glad to see him forced to yield and ex- 
posed as weakening. Other nations would 
have been glad to have had the issue dead- 
locked. At the moment, if what I knew 
had been thrown out on the conference 
table, it might have set fire to all the tinder 
in one corner of Europe; on the other hand, 
if I could bring about conciliation quietly 
the United States might contribute sub- 
stantially toward peace—and that was one 
reason for my presence at this conference. 
At my door I met newspapermen. 

“They telephoned down that you had 
left his room,” said they. “What did he 
say? What is he going to do? Is the con- 
ference going to break? What cards did 
you play with him? Did he yield?” 

These are the practical situations which 
meet the new open diplomacy “openly ar- 
rived at.” 

The correspondents, to whom I refused 
information, went away, and left one of 
them, a lifelong friend and fine old veteran, 
to argue with me. As I remember it, we 
went for a long walk through the snow 
when it was nearly midnight. 

“You are adopting the tactics of the 
same old-fashioned diplomacy which the 
world has condemned,” he said. “The 
people of the United States have a right to 
know what you are doing. Diplomacy is 
now the negotiation of peoples with peoples. 
It is open, aboveboard.”’ 


Secret Sessions, So-Called 


He was quite sincere; he was not a cor- 
respondent talking for his own benefit; he 
was my old friend advising me; he was 
talking theory and I was dealing with prac- 
tice. So I said to him: 

“Soon after this conference opened, the 
chairman of one of the three sections in- 
vited me to luncheon. He was very solemn 
in his warning to me. He said that he 
feared I might feel free to give out informa- 
tion to the American correspondents. He 
asked me to remember that to be a member 
of the conference was to abide by its rules 
of secrecy. And so I told him that I was 
sorry such was the case; that so far as the 
affairs of others were concerned, the United 
States representatives would give out noth- 
ing, but that the position of the United 
States as to various matters was in no wise 
secret and would be given out by me di- 
rectly and through no other agency or 
censor. And then I took out of my pocket a 
Paris newspaper which contained a com- 
plete text of a statement he had made the 
day before at a so-called secret session !’’ 

I said to my friend, the old newspaper- 
man: 

“There is a vast amount of nonsense on 
both sides. These conferences which meet 
around a table and set up rules for secrecy 
are about as secret as a bridge table. Every 
delegation agrees to secrecy, everything 
comes out through every back door, there 
is a scandal, and after that the bars are 
down. Then the conference is driven to do 
most of its real business in hotel rooms, and 
sometimes the one thread which holds 
peace is secrecy. I have one of those 
threads and I am going home to bed and 


| only pray it will not break before I can use 


it tomorrow.” 

This thread of secrecy did not break and, 
perhaps solely because it did not, a peaceful 
agreement was woven. 

The deepest impression made upon one 
who has had experience with international 
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assembly, whether it be in Gene 
League, in Washington with the p; 
ment Conference, at Paris, Genoa ; 
sanne—wherever an internation; 
ence is going on—comes from ther 
that the very elements which the 
believe will give free hands to , 
sentatives to arrive at justice a pre 
peace sometimes are the factors 
cause the greatest embarrassmen 
gates’ hands the tightest and ] 
irritation, suspicion, ultimate w 
occasionally awaken all the fore 
flict. These factors are the open e 
table, free discussion and public 
One of the most useful perso 
for peace in Europe sat in my 
night when things were going ba 
I said to him, ‘‘ You are the 
this conference. You have the 
You have the ability. You ha 
sonal power. You have the ear 
peoples. If you reach it now thr 
meeting tomorrow the conference w 
to go your way. You can save th 


Diplomatic Limitations 


I still believe that I was right, } 
what he answered: 

“Perhaps you fail to distinguis| 
your position and mine. The Uni 
has its own foreign policy, and 
compared with the foreign pol 
country, of which I am the custo 
have years of complicated agreen 
accords, jealousies and suspici 
us. If I struck out with my op’ 
open it would disturb and awake 
sand echoes. You knéw my o 
you trust it. Well, I shall try to 
I shall only try to use it under the 
conditions: First, behind locke 
cause it is so vigorous that in th 
would upset not only our allies 
but also our whole internal party 
home. I could be a martyr tc 
bravery and frankness, but wl 
have I to overturn my country’ 
with other nations and what right 
put my political party at hom 
ardy? Secondly, I can only user 
in a way exactly the opposite 
which occurs to you. That is, I 
it out of the press. 4 

“Do you expect the press of Eu 
take the view that I have no 
tive? Do you for a moment beli 
attribute to me the unselfish mo 
you do? Are you not able tos 
nations which would be reluctant 
my policy will use their press to preve 
and misinterpret it? You expect 
away the weavings of years in on 
Well, that is the American idea 


labyrinth. You can say what y: 
long as it is what you call moral. 
careless—well, it costs you noth 
are careless it costs us everythin 

One of the reasons for his 
that a few days before the press 
European nation had been fill 
story utterly false that had pr 
failure of the conference. 

The sum total of any close obsé 
will show an American, parti 
who has been not only on the si 
outside the show window but 
the shop, that even the most id 
chinery for international relatio 
be as it appears on the plans or 
face of its practice. The show wi 
a large part and a useful part, p 
behind these show windows the 
ness is still being done. Som 
being done there for the best 
peace and justice—and has bee 
into hands of old-fashioned dip 
have it safely and well done. At 
it is being done for ends we conside 
and then the show window, with 
exhibits, is a snare to those who are! 
enough to believe that the show will 
not still in control of the foreign Of 
powerful governments apparen 
away. Fortunately we are able 
idealism and our hope and our 
to help, without growing cynical 
out much fear. 

If the show windows disappou 
cause they set forth only the best 
a part of the goods, there is a ¢ 
thought in this: It is easy to bean! 
dealing with a world as one wish 
and with facts which are not. 

It is much harder—but more us 
be an idealist dealing hopetu 
bravely with a world of realities W 
not we like them. 


‘: 
girl at the time and had been at- 
the Gil and Shorty unit for two 
gre Andy strayed into the scene. 
idmittedly the best cutter in the 
d when a movie company finds a 
s a combination of script holder 
2x, it has a possession beyond 
and rubies. 


mean to explain that she was 
harming nor beautiful. Script 
i0tion-picture studios, for some 
le reason, are usually unfair to 
; and Amanda was one of these. 
nplexion, I regret to say, was the 
could readily keep from either 
orloving. Her hair was all wrong 
irdresser in the world could right 
the color and texture of hay that 
athe stack through a hard winter. 
»was a futuristic look about her 
as though she had slid into them 
o. Miss Glosfoot was interested 
* the external niceties of life and 
he beauty shops. She loved the 
‘ossy film. The dimness of the 
‘raised her to wordless ecstasies, 
sanded by a mile or two of helter- 
ymfused and uncut negative, she 
y in her way. 


jale-blue of eye, stared in silent 


that the two comedians were at 
River not to make a comedy but 
ndy Getty off the pay roll as 
possible. 

' she said to me on the fifth day, 


t is,” I agreed. ‘‘What did you 


‘on’t they givethe mana Pane 4 
isn’t your business,” I said, ‘‘o 

k Gil if you want the facts.” 

‘a bit roughly, but then, everyone 
ghly to Miss Glosfoot. 


ably Joe Murfin was at that time, 
emains, the poorest gag man in 
tworld. He has the reputation of 
ting a gag, but always of using old 
g back generally into the chroni- 
: business. 

.ow,”’ Gil said to him on the train 
mw, ‘‘that any gags we get from 
‘ot only be no good but they will 
1, and that’s what we want.” 
irfin grinned and reflected that, as 
seiving two hundred a week, the 
on of a star was unimportant. 

* we start shooting this picture,” 
jan continued, “‘we will line up a 
and cheesy gags and we'll see that 
7 sprinkles them into his story. 
e worst gag you can remember?” 
’ replied Joe, screwing his fore- 
a frown, “there was that thing 
toing to use five years ago with 
e. The company finally threw it 
se they were afraid of it.” 

; one of your gags?” 

‘—and the reason we didn’t dare 
Tas because it had a hearse in it, 
ise a casket. You know yourself 
'monkey with those things in a 


an in this comedy,” grunted Gil. 
as it?’ 

‘dly sketched the ancient wheeze, 
‘ss unfit, and Gil took it with a 
t was the first gag shot after we 
0 action, although it had nothing 
‘to do with the farm story. Gil 
switches things about when the 
egins, director or no director, and 
ig scene of Farm Days, instead of 
he lady losing her pearl, was a 
of a romantic episode, wherein 
't Gil was suitor for a dairymaid’s 
iorty Hamp became his rival, 
a hired man, and it was necessary 
y to die unexpectedly to bring 
payment of insurance money and 
wt the casket gag. The chicken 
im to fade almost RA leoae nae 


~ seemed to lie in the fact that 

4s not dead at all, but was de- 
about him. 

‘the wake, he sat up among his 

‘ethemourners’ sandwiches, drank 


as it slowly crept into her con-- 
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DIRECTED BY ANDY 


(Continued from Page 17) 


their beer and conducted himself indeco- 
rously. At Gil’s suggestion, Mr. Getty shot 
all this truck in the Allison kitchen, never 
suspecting it was meant for his ruination. 

Sharing the pretended enthusiasm of Mr. 
Gilfillan, he worked his way through the 
entire coffin-and-hearse episode, which was 
quite elaborate. A hearse was borrowed at 
Rainbow and Shorty was loaded aboard. 
En route, the horses ran away and, as in- 
tended, the casket fell from the hearse and 
passed through a series of astounding ad- 
ventures. Shorty crawled out of his box, 
which eventually rolled down a long hill 
into a lake, which became an ocean for the 
time being. The casket floated to sea, 
pursued by the entire funeral party, and 
there was a spirited marine-chase scene, the 
undertaker and his cohorts pursuing in a 
steam launch and the casket traveling 
rapidly seaward, towed byashark. The gag 
ended with the discovery that the deceased 
was missing. 

“Tt certainly sounds terrible,’’ said Gil, 
listening to Murfin’s detailed recital. 

Mr. Getty shot it all, in the childlike 
innocence of his mind. Each night, when 
the day’s work was over, Gil gathered his 
people about him and there was laughter 
on the front porch of the Allison home- 
stead. Everyone rejoiced except Amanda 
Glosfoot, whose unshakable opinion it was 
that to each man should be given his 
chance, even if he was a small-town editor 
with a hook nose. 

Under ordinary circumstances, a comedy 
company on location sends its film in daily 
to the home shop so that the officials can 
run the stuff in the projection room and 
have an idea of how their money is being 
spent; but not a single foot left the Allison 
chicken ranch, and Gil’s reasonable ex- 
planation, which he was saving up, was 
that there was no postal service out of 
Rainbow. 

The casket-and-hearse gag was not the 
only aged slice of gag wreckage foisted upon 
the unsuspecting Andrew. Joe Murfin pried 
off the cover of the past and brought out a 
flock of hoary gags, none of them brilliant, 
but all reeking with age, so hackneyed that 
only a raw director would have given them 
more than a scornful glance. 

Fragments of the story remained and 
were shot into the picture by the bewildered 
Getty, along with the veteran japes. 

“How does it seem to be going?”’ was 
Getty’s nightly question. 

““Great,’”’ was Gil’s reply. ‘‘You’ve got a 
future, Andy. At first I was a little leery, 
but you’re there. You know!” 

“Tt’s a shame,’ muttered Amanda Glos- 
foot, but Amanda was only a script girl and 
knew her place. 

Gil and Shorty suggested the skunk gag, 

which is not elaborate, but which, as every 
movie fan knows, goes back to ‘the days 
when Robert E. Lee bought his first safety 
razor. A character mistakes a skunk for 
an ordinary kitty-kitty and the results are 
sometimes alarming and sometimes funny, 
but the gag is a worn-out thing. Andy shot 
this with great interest. He had never heard 
of it before. 

They threw pies. I have never seen so 
many pies thrown in one comedy before, 
and yet pie throwing has lost a bit of its 
novelty, because in the early days they did 
little else. Pie throwing is now a rare thing 
in comedies, but Andy didn’t know that. 
Gil threw them at Shorty and Shorty threw 
them at Gil. Minor characters threw them. 
There was one entire afternoon of pie toss- 
ing, with the sun beaming down upon the 
merry scene and the cameras clicking 
steadily. 

In an unguarded moment Mr. Getty said 
it would be rather good if he could get a 
close shot of the heroine entering the air- 
plane, and Gil agreed with cheerful alacrity. 
Requisition went in that night by special 
messenger for one complete airplane, the 
director never suspecting that he could 
wait until he returned to Hollywood with 
his unit and take his airplane shots at the 
studio, without expense. The plane ar- 
rived, fully equipped for flying, and an 
aviator came with it, both of them travel- 
ing by train. The flying man glanced about 
him and observed the mountains. 

“Where do we do this flying?” he asked. 

“Here,” said Andy, while Mr. Gilfillan 
turned away to conceal a smile. 

“You ain’t never flew up here, have 
you?” asked the bird man. 

“No,” said Andy. 
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“And neither has nobody else. Look at 
them mountains! Are you all daffy?” 

The cameramen took one close-up, and 
the bill for that single shot of an airplane 
on the ground was nine hundred dollars, 
counting everything. O’Day and Grogan 
were already making faint twittering sounds 
of distress, which Gil intended to convert 
into leonine roars before he finished his 
job. 

“And if you want an old gag that is old,”’ 
suggested Joe, thinking of his two hundred 
a week, “‘go after that thing where the man 
runs uphill and catches his pants on a 
cactus.” 

“And loses them,”’ shouted Gil. ‘‘Zeek! 
We'll do that one tomorrow morning. I 
knew it was going to pay to bring you 
along, Joe.’ 

Mr. Getty shot the trousers gag, and in 
addition took the other ancient gem of the 
hen laying the egg and the egg immediately 
hatching forth a chicken. On Saturday 
night of that week Gil found a piece of 
paper and a pencil and proved that, up to 
date, they had incorporated into Farm 
Days fourteen of the very oldest gags in 
motion pictures. 

“Wait till they look at this junk!” 
Shorty said in jolly anticipation, and Gil 
added, “It will cost them ten thousand 
dollars to try out their raw orator. After 
this they’ll learn to let me alone, no matter 
what New York says.” 

Toward the conclusion of the three weeks 
at Rainbow I observed that a peculiar 
phenomenon was taking place under our 
eyes. Amanda Glosfoot, who never spoke 
to any living man, was beginning to speak 
to Andy Getty. I could not believe that 
there was anything romantic about it or 
that sentiment was entering our little group; 
but I encountered them once or twice, after 
supper, walking slowly along the single 
street of Rainbow, and I wondered if 
Amanda would inform the novice that he 
was being played as a victim. She appar- 
ently did not, because he shot on and on to 
the grim finish, and we presently returned 
to Hollywood with what might be described 
as a complete motion picture. There were 
five reels of it, which would have to be cut 
down to two. 

“Hello,” said O’Day cheerfully on Mon- 
day morning when we reported at the 
studio. “‘What have you got?” 

“T hate to say,’”’ Gil answered. 

“cc Why? ” 

“You wanted your way. You wanted to 
put a director over me, araw bird, and ——”’ 

“Ts it as bad as all that?” 

“It’s worse. This man Getty is a com- 
plete failure, and was never meant for 
pictures anyhow. You wouldn’t believe me 
once, but you will now.” 

“Let’s look at the stuff immediately,” 
said the president. “If it was bad, why 
didn’t you send it in?” 

“Because there was no way to get it in,” 
said Gil. 

A grave assemblage met in the projection 
room on Monday afternoon, including 
Messrs. O’Day and Grogan, Charley Brey- 
ton, the studio manager, Gil and Shorty 
and half a dozen lesser ones. Andrew 
Getty was notable by his absence. The 
wall lights oozed out, the projector started 
its song, and we saw the ingredients of the 
picture which would be Farm Days when 
it was assembled. What we looked at, of 
course, was the usual hash, just as it came 
out of the cameras, with repeated scenes, 
scene numbers held aloft by grinning prop 
boys, and all the litter of uninteresting 
truck that clutters up a film in its early 
stages. The first half hour passed and I could 
feel astonishment growing about me. Pres- 
ently the lights came up and the operator 
halted to change reels. 

“Sweet spirits of light!’’ said Mr. O’Day 
in a low, tense voice. 

He had been sitting silently in the dark- 
ness, plucking at his right eyebrow, which 
is a habit he has when distressed. I imagine 
the floor about him must have been strewn 
with discarded eyebrow. 

Mr. Grogan, the vice president, tried to 
speak, but his voice trailed off into a groan. 

“Why in heaven’s name, Gil, did you let 
him take such stuff?’ O’Day demanded. 
“You know better than that!” 

“‘T do,” admitted the star; “but he was 
your director, doing what you told him to 
do. I didn’t direct the picture. You got 
him at a banquet and here he is.” 

The operator again began his ruthless 
work and I could hear Mr. Grogan cursing 
in low whispers. There were five reels of 
the sorry mess, a hodgepodge of feeble 
film story splattered with ancient gags, 
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the leading one being the festiyitj, 
rounding the casket and hearse. 
Grogan and Charley Breyton sg 
anguish for three reels and then x 

“That’s enough,” said O’Day in 
voice. “We don’t need to see any me 
this. Everybody come to my offies 
we'll talk it over.” 

The Gil and Shorty unit wandere; 
through Stage Four into the presi 
suite, with Gil poking Shorty in ¢ 
the little fat man grinning j 
O’Day stood behind his desk 
orders. 

“‘This,”’ he concluded, “has hey 
take. We all make mistakes, and| 
get this as fast as we can. Gil, : 
tomorrow on the story you had 
tear into it. We’ve lost something Iii 
weeks, not to speak of the money.” 

“What are you going to do y 
Getty film?’”’ Shorty asked. 

“Leave it out on the curb with ther 
ing garbage,” answered O’Day, a 
conference broke up. I glanced acre 
room at Amanda Glosfoot, and wi 
rose to depart I saw that she looked 
than ever, which seemed impos; 
eight o’clock the following mo 
Gilfillan began in triumph to 
play the lead in the comedy he 
to make before the New York office 
him with telegrams. Ss 

At eleven o’clock the shambling fi 
Andy Getty strolled through the fronto 
had an altercation with the Cerber 
guard and was finally admitted to the of 
where O’Day and Grogan made it br 

“Three weeks’ pay at two hu 
week is six hundred dollars,” 
announced. “A check for that 
you, Mr. Getty. I am sorry 
experiment was a failure. | 
out. The particular kind of hum 
have doesn’t seem to lend itself 
comedies. As I said, I’m sorry.’ 

“So am I,’”’ Andy agreed. “No goo 
all, eh?” | 

“Tt’s all wrong—completely w 
what we used to do years ago, a 
us about ten thousand.” 

“Of course I was new to it,” 
who didn’t seem particularly 
stricken. “I couldn’t do much | 
and Shorty, because they know thi 
ness and I don’t.” 

“You don’t indeed,” Grogan 
“T thought you had other gifts w 
take the place of experience. FE 
he continued grimly, “we let 
studios train our directors. We're thr 
starting in raw men.” : 

“‘T’m sorry,” repeated Mr. Gett 
the ceremonial was ended. } 

The editor shuffled down the 
lected his six-hundred-dollar ¢ 
passed through the gate and o 
motion-picture business after or 
fling. In his absence the Week 
had been conducted by the office bo} 
seemed to be doing nicely. 
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For the next few days we were bus 
the hurry-up picture which was to 
the failure, and the debacle of D 
Andy Getty rapidly faded into th 
studio mistakes. O’Day ordered 
film shelved and the incident 
been ended, in my mind, ex 
noticing Andy one night about 
He was walking slowly, with 
droop of shoulder and shuffling p 
the asphalt path between Stag 
Four, and at his side, talking ea’ 
Amanda Glosfoot. I smiled at 
of these two dank and dismal 
somberly together by the fates 
ranch and now apparently 
Rascoe, walking with me, chuck 

“TLove’s young dream,” I remé 

“Tf them two are in love, 
Rascoe, “all I want is the 
records of all conversation, be 
be something worth hearing.” _ 

We assumed that Andy was chul 
with Amanda, keeping her com 
watches of the night, while s 
because a cutting-room girl’s 1 
lonely one; and Amanda, like 
girls, toiled days, nights, S 
holidays, including Christmas. 
that the sad-eyed editor had rescued, 
thing from the wreckage of his expe 
even if only a dash of romance. 

Within a week from the nig! 
saw the lone figures on the asphé 
Amanda Glosfoot entered the 
President John O’Day and in & 
versation informed him that shi 

(Continued on Page Ili 
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which they had once intended to 

Jays. 

” O’Day asked. 

; sort of rough,’’ Amanda con- 

htly embarrassed. 

yjid you to cut it?” O’Day de- 
annoyance. “I told you to 

stuff away.” 

d to put it on the shelf,” the girl 

ut it on my own time, just for 

o it didn’t cost the company 


t it’s a ridiculous way to waste 
oped the executive. “Did you 
s? ” 

rary titles.” 

rote ’em?” 


i! Huh! Must look good.” 
»sfoot disregarded this reference 
ty and went on: 

1ed this way, Mr. O’Day. You 
ly ten thousand dollars on the 
| I thought it might be possible 
ae of it, or get some of it back 


sident Grogan entered the room 
2quainted with Miss Glosfoot’s 


tht as well look at the thing,” he 
“seeing she’s gone and cut it.” 
vas posted on the information 
a dozen of us gathered in the 
room at two in the afternoon, 
j out before I left the dim build- 
ndy Getty had been coming to 
of an evening. With loving 
anda Glosfoot had stuck the 
iess together, and wherever she 
ibtitle Andy had written one for 
ypose that’s what love does for 
»membering the days of derision 
y, smarting at the thought of the 
iven Andy, the cutting girl had 
ay with her scissors. There were 
en titles in the two reels, and as 
{ we sat in-a solemn row in the 
nd stared. 
e!” said O’Day at the finish. 
1 did,” said Grogan to Amanda, 
aste more time. It’s just as 
~as we knew it would be. Put it 
where and don’t ever remind me 
\ because it makes me sick.’ 
accepted the judgment without a 
the metal canisters in her arms 
d silently back to her lair. Gil 
+ were hopping along on the new 
d were not even present at the 
ning, but there was one mind in 
-group that declined to accept 
dict as final. Charley Breyton, 
ager, granite-faced and taciturn, 
‘ner while Amanda’s patched-up 
n off, and he walked back to his 
e. He has been over many a 
‘in his ten years with the studios 
en many a sick cat get well. 
tty bad,’”’ he said to O’Day. “I 
vy when I’ve seen so much junk 
ls, and the titles are murderous. 
il, we’ve chucked ten thousand 
1 we might just as well take it 
rbank and see what they think.” 
ead,” said O’Day, ‘‘only don’t 
look at it again.” 
ople started for Burbank that 
arley Breyton and Amanda 
The girl piled her two reels into 
of Charley’s car in front of the 
l before it moved away a gawky 
out of the shadows and Andy 
atly nodded. 
toming?’’ Breyton asked. 
_ don’t mind,” replied Amanda. 
5 of interested.” 
called comedy went on in the 
Gateway Theater without an- 
at, by arrangement with the 
It was not the regular preview 
icture, but more the surreptitious 
showing of a lame duck. Amanda 
sat side by side in the back 
have no doubt they held hands. 
atched the two reels of stupidity, 
3 surprise the audience laughed. 
‘laugh at anything in Burbank,” 
») Amanda when the show was 
us means nothing.” 
the next morning he informed 
d Grogan that an audience of 
y sane persons found the Getty 


sing. : 

Vv you can’t go by anything that 
7 urbank,” Breyton said apolo- 
but I mean to tell you that they 
ughed, and they laughed at those 
hat’s what knocked me—the 
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“T don’t believe you,’ O’Day said 
frankly. ‘“‘You are standing there filling 
me with hot air. Let’s try the blasted thing 
tonight in Pasadena.” : 

“We will indeed,”’ said Breyton. 

Once again the sick baby was chucked 
incontinently into an otherwise respectable 
program at the Pasadena Theater, and 
again Amanda and Andy sat together. 
O’Day, Grogan, Breyton and several others 
listened to the laughter and walked out 
into the night air in bewilderment. 

“They either think this is funny,” said 
O’Day on the sidewalk, when the crowd 
was going home, “or else these villagers 
are kidding us.” 

Mr. Grogan actually stopped two people, 
who appeared to be man and wife. 

“Did you think that comedy wasfunny?”’ 
he demanded, and they looked at him, 
somewhat startled. 

“Yes, sir,” the husband replied. “I 
certainly laughed at that fat man in the 
hearse.” 

“My God!” said Grogan. 


“Put someone on the titles, snap up the. 


opening and shorten the early scenes,’ 
O’Day said. ‘‘We’re going to run this 
thing again.” 

“Yes, sir,” Amanda said obediently. 

Fresh titles were rushed through and 
printed, because up to this time the picture 
was dappled with typewritten titles. Cuts 
were made and the opening scenes trimmed, 
and once more the Getty opus was run, this 
time in Alhambra: ‘Gil and Shorty at- 
tended, having been notified that the dead 
had apparently come to life. The Alham- 
bra citizenry sat back in its chairs, chortled 
over the coffin episodes and howled when 
the hero mistook the skunk for a kitty. 


“These people,’’ Gil said in deep disgust, 


“are crazy.” 

“Yes,” Amanda answered; “‘but what 
do you care how crazy they are if they 
laugh?” 

It required ten nights and ten theaters to 
convince officials of the O’ Day and Grogan 
Pictures Corporation that the people of 
California were actually laughing at the 
comedy and not trying to hang a spoof 
upon the guilty necks of the makers thereof. 
Gil’s utter unbelief never left him. A print 
of the picture was sent to New York and 
there came back the following telegram 
from Hard-Boiled Garrison: 


O’DAY HOLLYWOOD NIGHT LETTER PAID FARM DAYS BY 
FAR THE FUNNIEST THING DONE BY GIL AND SHORTY IN 
TWO YEARS STOP A KNOCKOUT WITH THE SALES FORCE 
STOP HOWARD WILDLY ENTHUSIASTIC AND WE MAY 
RAISE THE RATES STOP PROVES WHAT I ALL ALONG 
CONTENDED THAT GIL NEEDS DIRECTION STOP BEST 
REGARDS AND ALL HANDS SEND HEARTY CONGRATU- 
LATIONS TO DIRECTOR GETTY STOP GARRISON 


O’Day read this telegram aloud to 
Messrs. Grogan and Breyton and there was 
a momentary silence in the executive 
chamber. 

“What do you make of that?”’ the presi- 
dent demanded. ‘Are we all lunatics 
around this shop?”’ } 

“We were right,”’ said Grogan, ‘‘and we 
didn’t know it. Our hunch about Getty 
was correct, only we got our cold-foot 
attack too soon.” 

“And another thing,’ Breyton said 
thoughtfully; “if this farm thing goes over 
like Garrison seems to expect, then we’re 
ready to shoot Gil and Shorty into their 
first five-reeler. The time is ripe.” 

“Tixactly,” agreed O’Day. “‘They’ve 
been nagging me for a year. We will find a 
first-class story, and of course there’s only 
one man to direct them when they start on 
the feature stuff.” 

“Andy Getty,’ Grogan nodded. “I 
knew that fellow had what we needed.” 

Mr. Gilfillan was informed in writing 
that an important change confronted hin 
and that the ambition of his life was at 
hand—a long feature comedy, raising hin 
to real stardom, increasing his salary, and 
Shorty’s too, with big-sheet advertising and 
all the hullabaloo that goes with five-reel 
production. 

“Absolutely great,” Gil said, staring at 
the pink slip and torn between strange and 
conflicting emotions. “I said from the very 
beginning that that man Getty was a 
natural genius.” 

“So did I,” said Shorty, peering over 
Gil’s shoulder. ‘What I want to know is 


~ how much more dough do I get?”’ 


They called hurriedly upon John O’Day. 

“When do we start this five-reeler?”’ the 
comedian inquired. 

“Tmmediately. Mr. Getty is coming in 
this afternoon at three to sign his new 
contract.” 
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NEIGHBORS 


When Ephraim Crosby made a clearing far out on Valley 
Road and built his house, he had no neighbors. He lived an 
independent life, producing on the farm practically all that 


his family ate and wore. 


Emergencies—sickness and fire 


and protection of his homestead from prowlers—he met for 
himself. Later he had neighbors, one five and another eight 
miles away. Sometimes he helped them with their planting 
and harvesting, and they helped him in turn. Produce was 
marketed in the town, twenty miles along the cart-road. 


Today Ephraim Crosby’s grandchildren still live in the 


homestead, farming its many acres. 


The next house is a 


good mile away. But the Crosbys of today are not isolated. 


They neighbor with a nation. 


They buy and sell in the far 


city as well as in the county-seat. They have at their call 


the assistance and services of 


men in Chicago or New York, 


as well as men on the next farm. 


Stretching from the Crosbys’ farm living-room are tele- 
phone wires that lead to every part of the nation. Though 
they live in the distant countryside, the Crosbys enjoy the 
benefits of national telephone service as wholly as does the 
city dweller. The plan and organization of the Bell System 


have extended the facilities of 


the telephone to all types of 


people. By producing a telephone service superior to any 
in the world at a cost within the reach of all to pay, the 
Bell System has made America a nation of neighbors. 


AMERICAN TELEPH 


ONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 


How to Avoid “Rings” in 
. ~ 

Removing Grease Spots 

Saturate a clean cloth 
with Carbona and rub the 
spot gently back and forth 
with a sweeping stroke. 
Never rub in circles. Raise 
your hand after passing 
the edge of the spot so 
as to blend the cleaned 
spot with the rest of the 
material. Place a clean 
whi'e cloth or blotter un- 
der the Grease Spot to carry away the grease 
which Carsona dissolves—otherwise the grease 
spreads to the outer edges and hardens 
again, leaving a “‘risg.’’ Use Carbona freely 
and rub gently. It is Carbona that cleans —not 
the rubbing. Dries instantly—leaves no odor. 


For Safety's Sake-demand 


CARBONA 


UNBURNABLE 


Cleaning Fluid 


REMOVES GREASE SPOTS \= : 
Without Injury to Fabric or Color 1 
20¢ 30¢ 6O¢ & $1. Size Bottles at all Drug Stores 


Syracuse, N. Y. New $7,000,000 
Hotel. 600 rooms—all outside, 
with bath, servidor, circulating ice 


Hotel 
7 . Rates $3.00 i le 
Syracuse a oes aot 


R. P. BRAINARD, Managing Director 


HOE all-purpose 
=, WRENCH 


SIX SIZES 

If not at neers 
your dealer write factory. 
Dealers send for discounts” 


Hoe Corporation, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


| THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Sales Div. 


A 

Dollar or 

P more for you 
every Thursday af- 


ternoon if you sell 

5 The Saturday Evening 

‘f Post to folks you know. Ex- 

tra prizes and great fun, be- 
sides! Start right now. 


342 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Dear Friends: Of course I need more money! Help me 
get it by selling The Post. 


Your Name. 


Street_ 


of, a 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 
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Your Daughter 


How much of her life must 
be spent in filling oil lamps, 
scrubbing clothes and 
pumping water? 

None. 


For our generation has 
made a great contribution 
to human progress: it has 
transferred to electricity 
the burdensome work that 
women used to do. Your 
daughter entered the world 
at a fortunate time. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


BOY 


qe Radio of your dreams, and the fun it will bring, 

can be yours without costing a cent! Accessories, 
too—loud speaker, amplifier, a book of instructions— 
useful even if you have a Radio right now! 


Oi prizes, too,— your choice of skates, 
basketball goods, scout equipment, watch, 

a jack-knife—can be yours without cost if you 
sell The Saturday Evening Post to friends near 
your home (in U.S.). And it’s easy, for we 
show you how to sell. To learn how, mail this 
“ad,” with your name and address 


—and tune in—RIGHT NOW! 


On many of the mo- 
tors that make hard 
housework easy you 
find this monogram. 
It stands for General 
Electric Company, a 
nation-wide organiza- 
tion which produces 
apparatus and ma- 
chines that have 
made electricity into 
a servant that works 
for all. 


A NEW RADIO SET— 


that doesn’t cost you a cent! 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Sales Division 


343 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“We'll be right here, waiting for him,” 
said Gil. “‘And say, what we’ll do to them 
with a five-reeler is a sin.” 

Promptly at three in the afternoon Andy 
Getty stood before O’Day’s mahogany 
desk, fiddling with his hat and looking as 
bleak and worn as ever. O’Day shook him 
warmly by the hand and Vice President 
Grogan opened a box of rare cigars. 

“Frankly,” said O’Day, ““we made a 
mistake about you, Mr. Getty, and I want 
to acknowledge it.” 

Andy coughed. 

“Your picture wasn’t so bad as we 
thought. In fact when we get through with 
it in the studio we’re going to release it, 
which at first we never thought we could do.” 

“You changed your mind about me?” 
Andy asked. 

“We did indeed. I have here a new con- 
tract for you. We want you to direct Gil 
and Shorty in their first big feature picture, 
and I’m raising your salary to three hun- 
dred a week.” 

Andy fumbled with the gift cigar, looked 
out of the window and said nothing. Inthe 
hall, immediately outside the presidential 
door, Gil and Shorty nervously smoked 
cigarettes and waited to be summoned for 
the happy ending. 

“When can you start?” asked the presi- 
dent. 

mat aunt start at all,’’ Andy said slowly. 

“ y? ” 

“Because it’s like this: You and your 
studio previewed the two-reeler so often 
that people began to hear about it and get 
curious. The Red Star Studio sent their 
whole comedy department over to San 
Gabriel to see it the other night and the 


_ result was that they offered me a job at five 
| hundred dollars a week, which I took. I’m 


all signed up.” 

Mr. O’Day placed the contract upon his 
desk and smiled weakly. 

“T’m sorry,’ said Andy, ‘‘but I couldn’t 
help it.” 

“T congratulate you,” returned O’Day. 
“And I wish to state that we certainly 
padded into the ditch all through this 
deal.” 


, 
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Decembe 4 


““Then,’’ muttered Gil huskily, “ 
make that five-reeler?”’ 

“e No.” 

“We don’t get any raise in pay?” g} 
asked incredulously. 

“ce ° ” 


The silence grew and grew and 
“There’s one more thing,” said. 
putting on his hat as Amanda 
walked in with a manuscript. “It’s q 
Miss Glosfoot.” 
He turned to the girl and smile 
first time. 
““What about her?” demanded 
terly. 5 
“Why,’’ said Amanda, spea 
herself, “I’m leaving the comp 
“You're quitting?’”’ O’Day z 
“Yes, I’m going to help And 
new comedy for the Red Star.” 
““Wewon’tlet you quit!’ Grog 
“T must go with Andrew,” re 
best cutter in Hollywood, “hecause, 
see, we’re arranging to be m 
Wednesday, and on Thursday, i 
time a J 
“Sweet spirits of light!” 0’ 
sitting down in his large chair. 
There was one more telegram 


O’DAY HOLLYWOOD DAY MESSAGE PAID 
ANYTHING KEEP YOU FROM SIGNING UP THIS 
GETTY STOP HE'S GOT TRUE COMEDY AND. 


ADD THOUSANDS TO GIL AND SHORTY SALES $10) 
HIM WHAT HE ASKS ONLY DON’T LET HIM GET, 
GARRISON a 


The reply was: 
GARRISON NEW YORK STRAIGHT TELEGRAM P) 


THIS END OF THE BUSINESS STOP GETT 
WITH THE RED STAR“AND ANYHOW IS NOT 
SECOND-CLASS DIRECTOR AS ANYBODY KNO 
GRAIN OF SENSE STOP 0’DAY : 
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A REQUEST FOR CHANGE OF ADDRESS must reach us at least thirt, 
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Where 


octor, the dentist, the lawyer! We 
all wait in their anterooms. There 
th our eyes on the floor; and the 
‘much about the kind of man we 
i to see. 


ort of floor has your anteroom? Is 
d spick and immaculate? Or is it 
2d collar, a dingy reminder of its 
arelessness? People jump to im- 
of you through your floors. 


ong’s Linoleum should be the floor 
tor’s office, as it is already the floor 
pital; it should be the floor of the 
‘hice, as it is already the floor of 
iouse; it should be the floor of the 
fice, as it is already the floor of 
t’s college. 


m is displacing the worn-out wood 
use it is a cleaner, smoother, more 
Oor, without open seams for dust 
¢ germs to breed in. Also, because 
at floor and a springy floor. And 
; is a beautiful floor which can 


harmonize in color with the walls and 
furniture. 
So easy to care for 


Floors of Armstrong’s Linoleum are not only 
clean—they are easy to keep clean. Wax 
your linoleum floors once or twice a year, 
rubbing the wax in thoroughly until it hard- 
ens and takes on a firm polish. Then go over 
it as needed to remove dust with a dry mop 
that has been moistened with liquid wax. 
So treated, a linoleum floor actually improves 
in looks. The wax coating not only protects 
the linoleum surface, but softens its color. 
It mellows and glows. 


For any place of business new linoleum 
floors, well selected, will elevate the tone 
and add to the dignity of the establishment. 


Consult your merchant or architect 


In your city, probably on your street, there 
is a merchant who makes a specialty of de- 
signing linoleum floors for offices, shops, and 
other places which the public frequents. 
Call this merchant on the telephone and 


the Anxious Public Waits 


ask him to submit samples of designs and 
colorings in Armstrong’s Linoleum to suit 
the decorative needs of your particular office. 
Ask him to tell you about the marble tiles, 
plain tiles, in grays, blues, reds, browns, 
greens, to be laid with a border of contrast- 
ing color. Sucha floor, though easy to choose 
and low in cost, seems built to fit the room. 


If you are planning new offices, consult 
your architect, and tell him to look into the 
matter of linoleum floors for you. There are 
many designs and patterns in Armstrong’s 
Linoleum to enable you to select a floor that 
exactly fits the architectural plans. 

Our 48-page book, “‘Business Floors,”’ is 
illustrated with colorplates showing the differ- 
ent patterns of Armstrong’s Linoleum, in- 
cluding Jaspés (two-tone effects), tile inlaids, 
marble tiles, rich plain colors, and Look Br the 
parquetry inlaids.. It contains in- CIRCLE A 
formation on the care of linoleum baat clare 
floors and directions for laying 
Armstrong’s Linoleum over con- 
crete or wood. Write for it. 


ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY, Linoleum Division, 834 Liberty Street, LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 


Armstrong’s Linoleum 


for Every Floor in the House 
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; bright and cheerfu 
~ with healthful sanitary 
cleanliness 


‘ 


By using Old Dutch every day of the 

| year, you will enjoy the comfort and satisfac- 

ce __ tion of healthful, sanitary cleanliness through- 
out the house. 


nee Ne _ The fine flaky particles of Old Dutch 
ae _ Cleanser remove all visible as well as invisible | 
ee _ impurities, making everything wholesome and 
y _ hygienically clean. | 


Old Dutch will save you money too, be- 
cause its particles being flat-shaped, cover more | 

_ surface, therefore, it goes further. There is no | 
waste; furthermore, it doesn’t hurt the hands | 
nor does it scratch. 


: a | There is nothing else like it 
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The wonder of wool... its magic charm of color . . . 
its soft velvety feel . . . its deep folds of warmth—all 
these marks of fabric strength and beauty appear in 


KUPPENHEIMER OVERCOATS 


Big coats, robust and sturdy, tailored with loose full 
backs .. . long, flowing lines, set off by broad lapels 
’ .. deep patch pockets ... masterpieces in woolens .. . 


KUPPENHEIMER OVERCOATS 
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They Stood Resting Their Elbows on the Guard Raii, Talking Together in the Low Tones the Quiet Night Imposed 


RE is a peculiar and provocative Dunton Brook, from which I once shot a low- 


FD GER O G) 
rm about an old bridge—about any By B @2im Jal Wii ] flying black duck; the bridge by the mill just 


lige at all, for that matter, from a below Will Bissell’s store, where there is always 
wile log carrying a footpath, to the ILLUSTRATED BY J. CLINTON SHEPHERD a group of lounging men on a warm summer’s 
jructure of steel—but particularly evening; the bridge at North Fraternity from 
jold sagging wooden bridge which for its decades has borne a daily load of | which at sunset one may look up across the Roughingham Meadow and see a blaze of 
‘t or vehicles. One afoot, unless some hasty errand calls him on, crossing such _ purple and blue and gold and orange against the western sky above the mantled hills. 
is almost sure to pause for a moment and lean upon the guard rail and look In such fashion I have long known Bose’s bridge. It crosses the George’s River a 
| the water. Men that way disposed, thus meditating, have been moved to _ little way below the village, and just below the point where the outlet of the pond 
position; the least inspired feels in smaller measure the same spell. There is joins the main stream. A great bowlder stands there in midchannel; its crest rises 
i in running water; and the life of a stream seems always to come toafocus _ well above the level of the banks on either side, and beneath it the current has scoured 
hd about a bridge. If there are children in, the neighborhood you will find a a deep hole, where good trout often lie. Old oak girders rise from bank to bowlder, and 
thole out of sight of the road downstream. If there are trout in the brook they descend from bowlder to bank again, so that the bridge is like a high-peaked arch. 
/lie in the sheltering shadow of the bridge itself. If birds nest along the water There is a layer of dust upon the rattling floorboards, and this dust has, in the warmth 
ir such a spot. And in scantily settled countrysides a bridge is very apt to of a summer sun, a certain acrid scent curiously pleasing. Stout posts support the guard 
@ nucleus of a group of houses. Ten or twenty years ago there was usually a__ rail. Beneath, the river flows deep and dark across the moss-grown stones, scouring 
} a man might water his horse. Nowadays there is more likely to be a pail clean its bed of yellow sand. Where the current breaks against the prow of the bowlder 
me’s radiator. there is always a lifting little ripple of dark water, purring pleasantly; and about the 
es are measured from the bridge; it serves as a landmark. ‘“‘The hill beyond _ base of one of the rough stone abutments there is a fragrant bed of water cress. A pair 
|” “The first house this side the bridge.” ‘‘The first right after you cross the —_ of pheebes nest each year beneath the bridge; and there is an old frog which lives thereby, 
whose loud croak on a summer’s night disturbs the sweet peace of the village. I once 
are phrases familiar to any man who has inquired his way in a strange saw a muskrat swimming there at dusk. 
od. It is interesting to speculate as to why even the smallest bridge thus The ancient structure has always seemed to me to wear a personality of its own, 
itself upon the lives of those who know it. The sensation of security in the almost human, philosophic and serene. About this old bridge centered that episode from 
if danger evokes in most men a pleasurable emotion; so perhaps it may be _ the life of Fraternity which is to be here set down. 
ik down from a bridge into the thwarted gulf below, whether that gulf be two 


ANY 


Is 


or two hundred, titillates the adventurous heart of staid and sober folk. Or iI 
is the fact that a bridge represents, in greater or less degree, man’s conquest HE season was late spring, the threshold of June; and I came to Fraternity for the 
and so inspires in every man a certain racial pride. Or it is perhaps the cooler early trout fishing. It was not at once apparent to me that anything had disturbed 


) stir along a stream bed in the summertime. Or it may be the fair white the ordinary serenity of life in the town. I reached Chet’s farm toward dusk, over the 
) snow, so smooth and unbroken above the slumbering brook in winter. Or road, and found him busy with his chores; it had begun to rain, and we decided 
jit the guard rail of a bridge is often a comfortable thing to sit upon! against going to the store that night, and sat instead over Chet’s cribbage board at the 
lver the source of this charm so inseparable from an old bridge, there can be dining-room table. In the intervals of play his talk was almost wholly concerned with 
tn of its existence. My memories, wandering across ‘the countryside about the fishing. The brooks were still ice cold, the trout active and rapacious. Water still 
}, fix themselves automatically upon a dozen bridges here and there. The flowed the lower part of the Roughingham Meadow, but the upper brooks were filled 
‘ucture across the Ring Brook, beneath which I have seen great trout lying; with trout, Chet said, and he promised me good sport if the next day proved fine. I had 
bridge on the back road to East Harbor, where one leaves his car if he means __ no fears, for there are always trout in these brooks, but it pleases Chet to talk of such 
i} Hemlock Cover; the bridge across the George’s River, down below the matters, and me to listen. Once he stopped our game to produce a sheet of brown 
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paper upon which were drawn silhouettes of seven fine 
trout which he had taken on the seventeenth of May; and 
he gave me the details of that taking. Mrs. McAusland, 
sewing on the other side of the lamp, now and then added 
a word or two; but I was too weary from my all-day drive 
to be alert to the suggestion of a new element in their 
lives, too sleepy to perceive that the accustomed order of 
their existence had been disturbed. So we went at last to 
bed, and in the morning went a-fishing; and the trout 
drove all else from my mind. 

But that evening at the store, where we found the usual 
group of men gathered about the stove, in which Will 
Bissell, out of respect for the chill of evening, had set 
alight a fire, I was more attentive. Chet recounted the 
tale of our day’s catch; and I thought there was some 
suggestion of incredulity in the bearing of our auditors. 
But we had stopped on the way home to show the trout to 
Willie Loomis, and the young man now said quietly, “I 
saw them!” This quite evidently 
resolved their doubts; and I 
thought the incident illuminat- 
ing, testifying to the reputation 
which Willie bore among his fel- 
lows. 

The talk drifted idly, as it usu- 
ally does, till Will Belter came in. 
Belter is a curious and an inform- 
ative man; you rarely meet him 
that he has no tale to tell, and 
this night he bore information 
which quite evidently seemed to 
his listeners to be important. He 
said, almost as soon as he was in- 
side the door, ‘‘Well, Ham Bose 
is coming back day after tomor- 
row.” 

All attention turned toward 
him. 

Chet asked 
told you?” 

“Charley Husted had a letter 
from him,’ Will replied. “Said 
to meet him in East Harbor.” 

This seemed to convince them, 
and for a moment thereafter si- 
lence held them, and Belter 
. grinned, as though there was more 
he might have said. Then two 
or three began talking at once, 
their voices alive with a keen and 
acute interest curious to see in 
these men usually so indifferent. 
Chet left his chair beside me to 
go toward the rear of the store to join George 
Freeland and Gay Hunt; and after they had 
been a few minutes in conversation their voices 
suddenly rose to a higher pitch, attracting all our 
eyes that way. 

I heard Chet say heatedly, ‘““Nobody but a 
crazy man would let Ham Bose talk him around. 
Not if he knows anything.” 

Now Fraternity is not a belligerent locality, and it is 
unusual to hear voices raised in anger. But Gay Hunt re- 
torted hotly, “‘Mean to say I’m crazy?” 

And Chet, who is as much Irish as he is Scotch, replied, 
“Any man that lets Ham Bose make a fool of him’s crazy.” 

He gave ground not an inch, and I was prepared for a 
scuffle, but Jim Saladine went slowly toward the group and 
Gay saw him coming and moderated his tone. The discus- 
sion continued for a moment, hot and angry, while I 
puzzled my ears to catch its purport. Then it slowly 
waned, and a moment later the group dissolved, and Jim 
Saladine was mildly relating the fact that he had seen a 
bull moose in the Pendleton woods that day. 

But I had heard enough to fill me with questions, and 
when Chet and Willie Loomis and I left the store to walk 
up the hill together, I had trouble containing my curiosity 
till we should leave Willie at his home just beyond the 
village. Chet seemed not at all surprised at my questions. 
A judicial recorder is under obligation to seek the impartial 
view, and Chet was certainly prejudiced in this matter; 
but I have always been content to see through his eyes, so 
it is himself who here sets forth the prologue of the tale. 
Not that Chet knew it for prologue. In his view the inci- 
dent was finished. Ham Bose was defeated, and the con- 
flict which he had precipitated had passed into history. 
The event was to prove Chet wrong in this opinion, as 
shall be made clear. 

Chet’s version inevitably, as I was to perceive, centered 
about the personality of young Bose, the disturbing ele- 
ment. It was his effort to sell the town an iron or steel 
bridge to replace the old wooden structure that bore his 
grandfather’s name which had precipitated the conflict. 

“T knew his father,”’ Chet told me. “Him and me were 
about the same age, boys together. Struthers Bose, his 
name was; but folks got to calling him Strut Bose. He was 
that kind of a man. A big man, standing up so straight he 
leaned backward, his chest out in front of him like a fist. 


quickly, ‘‘Who 


A loud, big voice in him; and you never saw a man so sure 
of himself as Strut was. Nor he didn’t mind your knowing. 
A great hand to argue, a great man to be sure he was right; 
and he’d get into an argument and go on saying this and 
that to hold up his end till he’d say things so foolish they’d 
surprise you. ‘I ain’t one to brag nor blow,’ he’d say, 
‘but I know what I’m talking about, so what’s the use of 
pretending different?’ Naturally, he was wrong a good 
part of the time; but I never heard him admit it. I used 
to think maybe he never 
even knew it. Him being 
dead now, prob’ly I 
oughtn’t to talk about 
him so, but Ham’s so like 
him that I got to think- 
ing about it.” 

This Ham Bose, Chet 
explained, was born in the 
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The Silence Which Fell Upon His Entrance Quite Failed to Abash Ham; 
He Greeted Us All. “‘Gentlemen and Opponents, Good Evening”’ 


old Bose farmhouse down beyond Bose’s bridge, and had 
lived there till he was almost a dozen years old. “Then 
Strut decided this town was too small for him,’’ Chet ex- 
plained, “so he moved to Boston. Ham’s grandfather had 
left some money, and Strut took it and went into the com- 
mission business in the Boston market. Done well, too, 
I always heard; but he bought him some orange groves in 
Florida and went bust on them in the end. It was him dy- 
ing, here last February, that brought Ham back to town.” 

Young Bose had come home, it appeared, on a dual 
errand. He came to bring back his father’s body; and 
he came to sell the old farm. Since Strut Bose left town, 
fifteen years before, the farm had been occupied by one 
tenant and then another. Charley Husted lived there 
now. Old Strut would never sell. 

“He used to come back sometimes, in the summer,” 
Chet told me. “And he always figured he’d come back to 
live some day.” 

But the old man’s son had no such plans; he came to 
bury his father, and to sell the farm. 

“Ham talked to me,”’ Chet explained. “I told him he’d 
have trouble selling. A farm around here is worth just 


about the lumber on it, and that’s all. You can’t ma 
more than enough to live on, out of the bulk of then 
body with sense would buy in here, and I told Hams 
it didn’t discourage him. He says to me, ‘I’ma sale 
he says. ‘That’s my profession—selling. I’ll just she 
folks up here a thing or two about marketing your 
The trouble with you all is, you sit back and wait for 
one to come along and buy, and they don’t come) 
made a study of it,’ he says. ‘I’ve been selling thing 
since I got through eoll 
tell you,’ he says—‘T tel] 
man that knows how can a 
thing.’ | 
“T says to him, ‘You | 
tried to sell a Maine farm b 
“Hesays, ‘It don’t matte 
you’reselling. I could sell d} 
pointed carpet tacks to a 
foot man. I started in; 
bonds, but there wasn’t e| 
excitement in that. Then 
insurance for a while, but | 
too easy. Then for seven nl 
I had a line of shoes on the 
and I broke every record 
had. Then I met a chap } 
steel-products line, and ] 
steel and now I’m selling bri; 
he says. ‘You’d think a] 
wasn’t a handy thing to sell | 
can’t just walk up to a ma 
ask him if he needs any b 
today, you know. Notunle 
a dentist,’ he says, and he lai 
at that, loud, the way he 
laugh. Yes, sir, he did lau 
that. ‘SoI’mselling bridges 
he says, ‘and I’ll just sell myy 
as a vacation job, you migh 
Just keep your eye on me, (¢ 
he says, ‘and watch hovi 
done.’ That was befoz 
thought of trying to stick 
the bridge.” 4 
We had reached the ho 
Chet went to water the 
in its stall while Mrs. 
took the morning pap 
mail. She opened th 
justing her glasses, 
me, “ Well, did youh 
at the store?” ia 
“Will Belter says | 
coming back to tov 
She uttered an exclamation 
a7 “T declare, Chet was worked 
ute of the time he was here before. 
that man would stay away fro: 
nity.” 


_“Chet’s been telling me abou 
explained. ‘There must have | 
excitement around here for a 

“Well, I should think th 
agreed. “TI couldn’t get Chet 
or three o’clock in the morning, a 
didn’t sleep to amount to anyt 
did see him take a thing so h. r 

Chet came in through the she 
us. Mrs. McAusland fell sile 
uncomfortably that she woul 
did not excite himself by rete 
But curiosity overcame my se 
him, “‘ Did he sell the farm, # 

Chet exploded. “Sell it? — 
torted. “I expect that’s wh 
him back here now.” He spok 
McAusland. “Will Belter says Ham is co ig 
after tomorrow.” 3 

“T’m sick and tired. of hearing about Ham 
replied, then asked with inconsistent interest, 
Will know?” 

“Ham wrote to Charley Husted to meet h 
Harbor,”’ Chet explained. 

“T shouldn’t think Charley’d like being ordere 

“Ham Bose don’t fret himself about what 
so very much,’ Chet reminded her, and VY 
McAusland replied only with a disgusted eja 
lighted his pipe and resumed the thread of his 

“T twitted Ham about the farm the day h 
day or two after the town meeting,” he expl 
“T asked him, ‘Sold the farm, have you?’ And 
me on the shoulder, and he says, ‘Haven’t bo 
that, old man. I’ll attend to that some mo 
breakfast,’ he says. 

“T was feeling kind of pleased that we'd li 
town meeting,’’ Chet continued. ‘‘So I says to 
you'll have time to work on the farm now, 
couldn’t stick us with that bridge.’ And he 
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| the bridge is as good as sold.’ Town meeting had 
¢ against it, you mind. ‘It’s just a question of detail, 
he says. ‘A question of detail,’ he says to me. ‘And 
trong on detail, Chet,’ he says.” 
paused, and I prompted him. 
4 good thing you beat him,’’ I remarked. “I should 
/;0 see the old bridge go. It must have been there a 
many years.” 
ot nodded. “It’s forty years since they put in new 
3 under it,’’ he declared. ‘‘Hewed oak beams that 
yout over on the Bose woodlot. Strut Bose and me 
ji chop the trees and work them out. Strut’s pa was 
, The bridge was old, even then. It looked a sight 
1 than it does now.” 
“’s set well,’’ I commented. “That great bowlder 
} the middle of it is a natural pier, and it breaks the 
\ift in spring.” 
‘ akes a good trout hole too,’”’ Chet reminded me. “I 
| ne last year right under the end of the rock; weighed 
wo pounds.”” He chuckled. ‘‘Say, I guess I’ve took 
gof trout out of that hole in the last fifty years.”” He 
; moment silent, then continued, ‘‘ We used to fish 
ywhen we was boys, Strut and me. Used to go swim- 
j ‘ight around that next bend, and sneak up the brook 
jt under the bridge. The teams would go by over- 
(nd dust would sift down, and thesun’d strike through 
acks like the blade of aruler.” He chuckled. ‘I ever 
pu the time we smoked the cigars under there?”’ I 
( my head. ‘“‘ My grandfather lived in Searsport,” he 
ned. ‘‘Captains coming in there used to bring in 
a from Cuba and give ’em to him. He smoked a pipe 
s7, but he kep’ the cigars. They used to get worm- 
iin them, and ever’ so often he’d sort them out and 
-.e wormed ones in a separate box. I was over there 
«o see him, and I stole four of them and brought ’em 
n and Strut and me decided to smoke them. So we 
fem on a rock under the end of the bridge and went 
y first chance we got next morning, with matches and 
ad lighted them. There was an old log, kind of 


stranded across under the bridge, one end on the big rock 
and one on the shore, and we sat on that; and we’d take 
puffs turn and turn. Oh, we expected to be sick; but not 
the way we was. I don’t remember much about it, but I 
remember how slimy and green the moss on that log looked, 
where it was under water, swaying a little in the current, 
long streamers of it. I can’t see moss like that to this day 
without kind of shuddering.’ 

“A lot of memories gather around an old bridge,” I com- 
mented smilingly. 

“Strut courted his wife on it,” Chet reminiscently agreed. 
“Others did too. A warm summer night when the moon 
was up, the first that come had the right to it; and some- 
times there’d be one couple on one side, and another on the 
other, whispering to each other. And the moon beaming 
down like a fat old woman tickled at watching the young 
folks.” 

“You’d suppose Ham Bose would want to see it kept in 
use,’ Isuggested. ‘‘ Named after his grandfather, isn’t it?” 

Chetnodded. “Buthesayshimself heain’t sentimental,”’ 
he replied. “No, sir, Ham ain’t what you’d call a senti- 
mental young man. Not even with Kate Cormis; not 
that anybody can-see. You wouldn’t wonder if he was, 
with her either. Guess he’s as much interested in her as he 
is in anybody. Outside of hisself.’’ 

I had not then seen Kate Cormis, grown tg womanhood; 
her name evoked no particular interest. But I knew the 
old bridge. “‘It’s good enough,” I repeated stoutly. 

“That’s what I told him,” Chet replied. ‘But he says 
it’s old. I says to him, ‘There’s old things that have some 
good in them.’ But he says, ‘There’s no old thing that 
there isn’t a new thing better.’ You can’t argue with him. 
He goes right ahead, as sure of himself as his father was.” 

“Your taxes here are high already,’”’ I reminded him. 
“Foolish to spend a lot of money for a steel bridge when 
the old one will do.” 

“You can’t tell Ham that,” Chet assured me. “It just 
starts him talking about dead load, and live load, and im- 
pact, and all, till a man don’t know what he’s talking 


about. I dunno as he knows himself. I says to him, ‘The 
old bridge will carry any load it’s apt to have to carry.’ 
And he says, ‘Chet,’ he says, ‘you don’t realize how much 
weight there is in a crowd of people. You take a crowd of 
people and pack them on the bridge and they’1!] weigh pretty 
near a hundred pounds to the square foot. That’s over fifty 
thousand pounds on that old bridge. Twenty-five tons. 
Why, that bridge would go down like a bunch of jack- 
straws.’ And I says to him, ‘There ain’t enough people in 
town to weigh that much. There ain’t twenty-five tons of 
people in town.’ But you can’t talk to a man like that.” 

“‘T’m surprised he got any votes at all,’’ I said. 

“Well, there’s always some you can get to vote for any- 
thing,’’ Chet reminded me. “‘But not them with any sense. 
Will Bissell and Lee Motley was dead against it; and most 
everybody that had any taxes to pay. But nothing would 
do him but we’d bring it up at the town meeting, and let 
him make a speech and all. Well, we let him. But Bissell 
and Saladine and young Willie Loomis and me worked 
around; and when it come to vote there wasn’t any doubt 
it was licked proper.” 

“Who was for it?” I asked. 

“Well, Gay Hunt was for it,’’ Chet replied. ‘“‘Ham’s big 
talk got him, the way I told him tonight. And Will Bel- 
ter’s for anything new. He don’t know enough not to be. 
And Joe Race, and George Freeland, and Jean Bubier and 
quite a lot. You’d be surprised. But the folks outside the 
village was mostly all against it. Back-in-the-hills men 
that don’t come to town often, and when they do they 
come in a team, the old bridge was good enough for them.’’ 

“‘T wish I could have been here for the town meeting,” 
I remarked. 

Chet chuckled. ‘‘ You ought to have been,” he agreed. 
“It would have interested you. Things got pretty hot be- 
fore they was through. Everybody that had anything to 
say got up and said it, and there was two or three argu- 
ments that looked like they might end in fights. But the 
vote came along and settled it and kind of quieted things 


down.’’ (Continued on Page 60) 


Kate Saw Satadine and Chet and Loomis Standing Together, and She Went Toward Them, Seeking Comfort 
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Imformell Biography—By Meade IM iInmigerode 


URING the 
first thirty 
years of the 


American Repub- 
lie it seemed as 
thoughall political 
roads led from 
Virginia, in whose 
red soil, according 
to Mr. John Ran- 
dolph, Presidents 
grew; with one 
exception, when a 
Massachusetts 
Adams came out 
of New England to 
break thesequence 
of the Virginia dy- 
nasty, bringing 
with him his Pu- 
ritan wife. 

She was born at 
Weymouth, Mass- 
achusetts; Abigail, 
daughter of Eliz- 
abeth Quincy and 
Parson William 
Smith, a some- 
what worldly prel- 
ate who paid 
fifteen pounds for 
his wigs, and 
prayed to the Lord 
“forS toresT,’’ as 
he wrote it down 
in abbreviated 
sentences in his 
diary. On November 11, 1744—an unfortunate circum- 
stance, since, at that time of the year in the frostbitten 
colony, it was more than likely that they had to break the 
ice for her in the christening font. However, she was 
probably wrapped in a fine, new, hand-woven “bearing 
cloth”’; the midwife and the other women who had served 
her mother were treated to a good dinner, perhaps with 
“groaning beer’’; and the first time she was moved, she 
was undoubtedly carried upstairs to insure her rise in the 
world, with gold and silver in her hands to bring her wealth, 
and scarlet on her head to keep herfrom harm. And not 
long afterward they were hanging anodyne necklaces 
around her throat, and rubbing her gums with honey and 
butter mixed in with the boiled brains of a hare. 
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Abigail Adams 


Residence of Ex:President Adams at Quincy, Massachusetts 


Perhaps the most extraordinary 
thing about her is that she should 
have survived the perils of her 
New England childhood at a time 
when infants died, almost as fast 
as they were born, from a multi- 
tude of ailments, including “‘blad- 
ders in the windpipe”’; and that 
she should not have succumbed, 
on the other hand, to the remedies 
which they forced into her reluc- 
tant system. She was a delicate 
child, and from Mrs. Earle’s 
books on New England in Colonial 

days one may learn what hap- 
pened to delicate children. 
She was, in the first place, cer- 


tainly not allowed to remain reONADAMS, E8Q., GAEAT-GRANDSON OF JOMILADAME, GuIneYeginas pedantry of New Eng) 
in low spirits, for melancholy Mrs. John Adams at the Age of 21 schoolrooms; she was always! 


was an illness for which “ap- 

plications” were given, in order to “drive the worms 
out of the brain as well as dross out of the stomack.’’ 
If she had ‘‘collick’”—which seems inevitable—they 
gave her ghastly concoctions of senna and rhubarb, 
mithridate with its forty-five ingredients, and Venice 
treacle, consisting, among a great many other sub- 
stances, of opium, white wine and vipers. For rickets 
she would have imbibed quantities of Daffy’s Elixir; 
and if she had fits or worms—many New England 
children did—there was nothing but “‘the admirable 
and famous Snail Water.’”’ And Snail Water was made 
as follows: 

“Take a peck of garden Shel Snails, wash them well 
in Small Beer, and put them in an oven till they have 
done making a Noise, then take them out and wipe them 
well from the green froth that is upon them, and bruise 
them shels and all ina Stone Mortar; then take a Quart 
of Earthworms, scoure them with salt’’—how does one 
“scoure”’ an earthworm?—“‘slit them, and wash well 
with water from their filth, and in a stone Mortar beat 
them in pieces; then lay in the bottom of your distilled 
pot Angelica two handfuls, and two handfuls of Celan- 
dine upon them, to which put two quarts of Rosemary 
flowers, Bearsfoot, Agrimony, red Dock roots, Bark of 
Barberries, Betony wood, Sorrel of each two handfuls, 
Rue one handful; then lay the Snails and Worms on top 
of the hearbs and flowers, then pour on three Gallons 
of the strongest Ale and let it stand all night; in the 


morning put in three ounces of cloves beaten, six- ’ 


pennyworth of beaten Saffron, and on top of them six 
ounces of shaved Hartshorne; then set on the Limbeck 


and close it 
paste and gx 
ceive the wat 
pintes, whict 
be nine in all 
first is the st) 
est, whereof | 
in themornin 
spoonfuls 4 
spoonfuls of §; 
Beer, the il 
the afternoor 
Aside from| 
she atea grea) 
of cor jai 
at | 
‘“sukqut 
hash’’; her! 
share of “pun 
pye’’ with 
caudle of | 
wine and 
“velks of et 
and perhay 
toes oa 
with spices | 
roots, coy; 
with butter, | 
and grape } 
juice, andiced 
rosewater, T}: 
cret was the 1 
toes. A quan} 


slump and crowdy, of marn| 
and quiddonies, of rock and! 
gelica candy, and of egg cakes 
marchpanes. And perhaps ill 
family they still thought it: 
that young children should } 
their beer a little heated, and | 
it with a piece of brown bi) 
while their elders were consuit 
ale and cider, calibogus, 1 
bullion, ‘‘bellows top”’ flip, bi! 
strap, Salem ‘‘whistle-h 
vengeance,’’ and metheglin, wi 
must be put into a vessel wi 
peg to give it vent. ” 


qi 
BIGAIL was spared the }} 


and in any case, “female ed 
tion,’’ she records, ‘‘in the best families, went no further 
writing and arithmetic, in some few and rare instar’ 
music and dancing’’—and so she was never sent to} 
school. But her father was a man of parts; in her Gri 
father Quincy’s home at Mount Wollaston there was a 
library; and at her grandmother’s knee she received af! 
lasting education, perhaps, than would have been held 
elsewhere. One must not forget Grandmother Quincy 
it was she who, to a great extent, fashioned the intelle: 
the future first ambassadress to the Court of St. Jame 
One imagines Abigail learning her letters from old! 
books and cardboard ‘‘battledores’’; thumbing the p’ 
of The Child’s New Spelling Book, and picking her 
through the virtuous paragraphs of the New Engl 
Primer and various “‘readamadeasies’’; one sees her | 
ing over copybooks in which she inscribed the intricacie? 
Gothic, running-secretary and round-text penmans? 
puzzling over sumbooks in which she put down the res 
of ascending and descending reduction, of the Rul 
False and the Backer Rule of Thirds, and of the accum’ 
tions of anchors, tierces and kilderkins, of pottles, 
weys and lasts, as set forth in Mr. Wingate’s—or Wel 
Cocker’s—‘“‘ Arithmetick.”” And finding leisure to 
Mr. John Newberry’s imported books—“ Nurse Truel0 
book of books for children,” for instance, ‘‘ado: 
cuts and designed as a present for . . . every little 
who would become a great woman and ride in 4 
mayor’s gilt coach’’—to say nothing of the Exact Acco 
of the Conversion, Holy and Exemplary Lives and J0 
Deaths of Several Young Children, by James Janew 
which is added a Token for the Children of New E 


, Examples of Children in whom the Fear of God 
jnarkably Budding before they died;”’ a cheer- 
enormously popular work, characteristic of the 

piety of her day, which compelled even little 
) to an enthusiastic though frequently terrified 
plation of the more gruesome aspects of the an- 
eath. 

‘e same time she learned to spin, to weave and 
to do frost work, and purles, and finny stitch; 
- on velvet, perhaps, and cut out flowers and es- 
ns in ‘‘papyrotamia.’’ And she learned to bake, 
w, and preserve, to make cordials and syrops— 
\illyflower, borage, marjoram, poppy water, ele- 

e root, usquebarb and hypocras. 
when she had a moment to herself she went out 

» garden in her little wigs and stiff gowns, and 

chuckiestones with her friends; until she grew 

then she began writing letters, many letters to 

” and “Aspasia,’”’ and “‘Aurelia,’’ which she 

‘Diana.’’ But when she began writing letters to 

nyoung Mr. Adams, she signed those “Portia,” 

as a lawyer. 

i qr 
|just beéause young John Adams, of Braintree, 
73 a lawyer, he had a difficult time convincing 
+s family—all but the parson himself—that he 
litable aspirant for her favor. He was a lawyer, 
vas to say, in contemporary estimation, that he 
»bably dishonest; and he was only descended, as 
iself freely admitted, ‘“‘from a line of virtuous, 
) dent New England farmers.”’ He was, also, “‘of 
srous disposition” and “fond of the society of 
|,” although his “‘ youthful flames were all modest 
/uous girls, and always maintained their charac- 
jugh life.” 

her respects he was presentable enough, even 
ihe did resemble ‘‘a short, thick Archbishop of 

vury”’; he had graduated from Harvard College, in 
Je year of the earthquake; he had taught school for 
i at Worcester, in “‘a school of affliction’’ where he 
tisk of becoming ‘‘a base weed and ignoble shrub”’ 
structing ‘a large number of little runtlings just 
) of lisping A B C”’; and more recently he had taken 
1 practice of the law in Massachusetts, with very 
mee success, sitting in the Council Chamber of the 
fouse at a long table with all the barristers at law 
con “in gowns, bands and tiewigs,’”’ before the 
‘all arrayed in their new, fresh, rich, robes of scar- 
tlish broadcloth, in their large cambric bands and 
(6 judicial wigs.” 

(n 1764 he was courting Abigail, making love to her, 
Hs through a primitively telephonic “courting 
/n the presence of her elders; and she was sending 
‘ve, respects, good wishes, regards—a whole waggon 
shem,” and writing to him every day, and wonder- 
‘ther she would not “‘make my letters very cheap? 
jou light your pipe with them? I care not if you 
3a pleasure to me to write. Yet I wonder I write 
U7ith so little restraint, for as a critic I fear you more 
ny other 
1 On earth, 
’; the only 
er in which 
1lid or ever 
ar you.”’ 
i with Par- 
ith to back 
up, they 
arried, on 
b 25, 1764. 
{» his wed- 
xt Parson 
hook: 

\ John came 
hr eating 
lor drinking 
idyesay he 
lievil.” 

|| Was one 
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John and Abigail Adams 


Mr. Fayerweather’s house on Cole Lane, in another house 
on Brattle Square, in one on Queen Street—until John 
wrote that ‘‘I hope I shall not have occasion to remove 
so often.”’ And almost at once there were tribulations. 
The Stamp Act, in 1765, when the courts were 
closed by the governor, so that it seemed to 
John that the bar was behaving “like a 
flock of shot pigeons,’ and that ‘“‘so 
sudden an interruption in my career is 
very unfortunate forme. I was but 
just getting into my gears, just get- 
ting under sail, and an embargo 
is laid upon the ship.”” He had 
“but just become known and 
gained a small degree of reputa- 
tion when this execrable project 
was set on foot for my ruin as 
well as that of America in gen- 
eral and of Great Britain.” 
But just when the prospect was 
dreariest he was ap- 
pointed to represent 
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the town of Boston before the governor for the purpose 
of requesting the reopening of the courts. 

And again, in 1770, when some hoodlums made merry 
with a British sentry on King Street, so that Captain 
Preston and a dozen men came bundling out and killed 
five citizens of Boston before the riot could be quieted. 
For the next day Captain Preston implored John Adams 
to defend him, since he could get no one else to accept 
his case, and John saw himself obliged to choose be- 
tween his personal popularity—and it might be the 
safety of his family and his own—and what he con- 
ceived to be his plain duty as a lawyer. But Abigail, 
that “excellent lady who has always encouraged me,”’ 
although she burst into a flood of tears and expressed 
her dread of the danger to themselves and to their chil- 
dren, told him that he was right; and so he took the 
case, which brought him exactly eighteen guineas, and 
secured the acquittal of the captain and most of his 
clumsy grenadiers. But, after all, nothing happened, 
and John was elected to be one of the representatives of 
Boston in town meeting, in spite of the trial. 

And then, in 1773, there was real trouble brewing, 
even though at first it was only a question of how tea 
should be “‘brewed.”’ As the famous song said: 


There was an old lady lived over the sea, 
And she was an Island Queen. 

Her daughter lived off in a new countrie, 
With an ocean of water between. 

The old lady’s pockets were full of gold, 
But never contented was she; 

So she called on her daughter to pay her a tax 
Of three pence a pound on her tea. 


But Boston did not propose to pay any tax, fond as she 
was of Hyson and Bohea. 


Now Mother, dear Mother, the daughter replied, 
I shan’t do the thing you ax. 
I’m willing to pay a fair price for the tea, 
But never the three-penny tax. 
You shall, quoth the mother, and reddened with rage, 
For yow’re my own daughter, you see, 
And sure ’tis quite proper the daughter should pay 
Her mother a tax on her tea. 


And still Boston did not propose to pay 
any tax. Rather let the ‘‘weed of 
slavery’’ be tossed overboard—and 

it was an open secret that the “‘ Mo- 
hawks”’ were preparing to raid the 
tea ship. For while‘Abigail’s heart 
beat a little faster at every whis- 
tle in the street, John was writing 

in his diary that ‘‘twenty-eight 
chests of tea arrived yesterday, 
Which are to make an infusion in 
water at seven o’clock this eve- 
ning.’”’ And so 


The tea was conveyed to the 
daughter’s door, 

All down by the 
ocean side, 

And the bouncing 
girl poured out 
every pound 

In the dark and 
boiling tide. 

And then she called 
out to the Island 
Queen, 

Oh Mother, dear 
Mother, quoth 
she, 

Your tea you may 
have when ’tis 
steeped enough 

But never a tax 
from me. 


But in June, 1774, 
things had gone 
too far, and John 
Adams was ap- 
pointed a member 
of the Massachu- 
setts Committee 
to the Congress at 
Philadelphia. 
“The die is now 
cast,” he said. 
“To swim or sink, 
live or die, survive 
or perish with my 
country is my un- 
alterable determi- 
na fionie?’a He 
moved his family 
(Continued on 
Page 86) 
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NN MARY PILLBECK had 
yay two daughters, one of whom 
married a Loftus and the 
other a Buck. In due course Mr. 
and Mrs. Buck produced a son and christened him Pill- 
beck. Seven years later Mr. and Mrs. Loftus acquired a 
son and also named him Pillbeck, thus creating an inter- 
esting situation and adding conviction to the general 
impression that Mother Ann Mary was possessed of 
considerable means. Owing to an oysterlike capacity 
for keeping her mouth shut, the old lady lived in luxury 
to the day of her death without ever betraying either the 
amount of her income or its source. 

It was a feat not easy of accomplishment, since at the 
age of twenty-six her grandson, Mr. Pillbeck Buck, became 
a full-fledged attorney at law and thenceforth devoted his 
best efforts to finding out just what his grandmother had in 
the way of money. This, however, was merely his major 
preoccupation; it did not prevent him from establishing a 
successful practice in his own name, taking on a wife as 
soon as he could support her, fathering two children, and 
absorbing, under the cloak of benevolence, the services of 
his wife’s stepsister, a handsome young girl as straight- 
forward as her name, which was Kate Mason. 

Pillbeck Buck cannot be likened to a sponge only be- 
cause he was a human vacuum cup; whatever he fastened 
on he sucked dry. However, there was nothing Uriah 
Heepish in his manner or appearance. He was a well- 


fleshed man, built on square lines, and there was an intent - 


look about his cold blue eyes, face and hands which would 
have been prepossessing had it been illumined by so much 
as a glowworm of humor. 

Pillbeck Loftus also had blue eyes, but instead of being 
cold they had a fire in them which constantly changed both 
their color and texture, and occasionally threatened to burn 
them out completely. Such moments occurred when, in 
his own words, he had just thought of something. Anger 

‘never produced these momentary conflagrations; they 


By George Jl gmew 
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found their sole source in the fact that he was one of those 
brain-wave victims who dream inventions for others to sell, 
start a revolution that lets in a brand-new set of grafters, or 
write the great poems of their time. 

He looked like a young god out of employment and could 
sleep on a park bench or on a solid gold replica, with all its 
fixings, of the bed of Lorenzo the Magnificent without los- 
ing his sense of perspective. To put it more plainly, he was 
such an elementary fool that he knew sound sleep was one 
and the same wherever you happened to find it. Such 
people generally slumber on park benches oftener than they 
do on gilded reproductions of the couches of the great only 
because there are more park benches. 

When Grandmother Ann Mary died it was disclosed that 
upon the demise of her husband she had transmuted every 
security and every real property into cash and with the 
proceeds bought herself the largest possible annuity. Out 
of the latter she had saved enough to buy a government 
bond from time to time, and this modest accumulation 
represented her entire devisable wealth. She willed that 
all of it be held in a cast-iron trust, and that the income, 
amounting to the trifling sum of twelve hundred dollars a 
year, be paid monthly in its totality to her dear grandson, 
Pillbeck Loftus, because of his unfortunate imagination. 

The psychological effect of this will was to make Mr. 
Buck feel as if he and his wife and two children had been 
robbed of a million dollars, and to cause his unmarried 
cousin, the dreamy Loftus, to feel proportionately guilty. 
The insignificant size of the good which Grandmother Pill- 
beck had done to the legatee was swallowed up and blotted 
out of sight in the enormity of the wrong she had perpe- 
trated against Mr. Buck and his progeny. The two cousins 
remained friendly, but there was an element of sweet resig- 
nation in the attitude of the successful lawyer toward the 
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Say,’’ Spluttered the Sheriff, ‘“‘Didn’t You Know You Was Under Arrest?” ‘‘Yes,I Knew. That's Why I Came Back”? 


bewildered heir which woul 
made a python writhe and dis 
But Pillbeck Loftus was 
python; his instincts were 1! 
plethoric nor base. Even during those periods wh 
cumstances forced him to crawl, his inclination 1s 
soar. He was a dreamer whose imagination was s(/ 
powering that it never occurred to him to indo) 
monthly check to his cousin and thereby purchase h 
dom at one-tenth of its face value. No; for Pillbecl) 
did not feel as if Pillbeck Loftus owed hima paltry hun‘ 
month—he felt as if he had been done out of a cool n 
No one living save the young Mr. Loftus would hay: 
scribed to this preposterous idea; perhaps it was it) 
unreasonableness that appealed to the mystic power 
mind. A million. Handsome, rounded sum. Some’ 
somehow, little by little, by hook or by crook, he mus? 
his own conscience and the lawyer’s smarting woun! 
a cooling million. He owed it to him, to the fact th 
legal light was married, twice a father, and his sen 
seven years. More than for any other reason, he owe 
that sweet resignation with which Pillbeck Buck h 
cepted the blow of being cut off with even less thi 
proverbial shilling of the disinherited. 
“Tt isn’t the money, Pill; it’s the wrong that hur 
it had been a million dollars I shouldn’t have felt it W 
To which Mr. Loftus had answered, ‘“‘I know, Bec 
I can’t understand what made her do it.” 
Pillbeck the younger had another faculty almost | 
normally developed as his imagination. He was 4 
mixer; he could make friends out of anyone or an) 
with astonishing ease. In the park, sparrows would!) 
on his knee, and a girl who would have shouted fo 
had any other man accosted her would accept his } 
Fine morning, isn’t it?’’ with an open smile and a 
wish that she might knit him a woolen muffler. 
No one ever misunderstood his singleness of purpos 
in one of his periods of watchless destitution he hat 
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successfully to ask a mittened policeman the time 
when the thermometer showed ten above zero. As 
- of this happy disposition he could always get a job, 
lose it when his imagination inevitably took the bit 
jouth and bolted. Mr. Buck called his cousin Pill; 
oftus aided the differentiation by addressing his 
as Beck. Hear them converse. It is an insidious 
,morning; and at the moment of Mr. Loftus’ advent 
‘ack is putting the finishing touches to a solitary 


ist. 
(Il, Pill, how’s the heir this morning? Lucky dog; 
(1 for you to be out looking for the early worm.” 
\ real need, Beck,” admitted Mr. Loftus brightly as 
(sited a dewy bunch of daffodils on the sideboard, 
tnat’s what I’ve been doing just the same.” 
‘Buck looked with disfavor on the flowers. ‘‘ Yester- 
| ipops for the children; today more flowers for Mar- 
{ he remarked, and then commented as follows: ‘‘Of 
-{ recognize the impulse, Pill, but has it ever occurred 
‘that these small unnecessary restitutions don’t get 
‘et and the children anywhere? All they do is to 
che florist and the candy maker. You never thought 
, now, did you?”’ 
se words might have sounded somewhat unkind 
not for the resigned sweetness with which they were 
». Mr. Loftus considered their meaning with a 
-blank look on his face. 
\, Beck, I hadn’t thought of it from that angle. Isup- 
su mean it would have been more practical if I had 
she children a nickel yesterday and Margaret fifty 
his morning.” 
‘ically speaking, yes,’ said Mr. Buck, flushing in 
| himself, “‘but wholly unnecessary, as I said. More 
anecessary when you put it in terms of nickels and 
. Absurd. After all, you owe us nothing. What you 
“om Grandmother Pillbeck is undoubtedly legally 
¢' 
pt you. Legally but not morally, and that’s what I 
>) put right. Now listen. Have you read the paper 
wning?’’ 
‘ave glanced through it.”’ 
i| you read that the revolutionists had taken the 
raria mines?” 


“T Want You to be Awake Enough to Listen to What I’ve Got to Say.”’ 


al aid.” 

“Did you see a little paragraph where it said twenty-two 
miners were drowned?”’ 

“No, I didn’t notice that. What about it?” 

“Well, Calendaria is supposed to produce 45 per cent of 
the copper output of the Western Hemisphere. A strike 
wouldn’t have mattered much, nor one revolution more or 
less, if it weren’t for that little paragraph about the men 
being drowned. That means a flooded mine, and as a result 
Boaconda Copper is bound to go up thirty points within 
thirty days.” 

“Picturesque, but highly improbable,’”’? commented Mr. 
Buck with his thin-lipped smile. ‘No, Pill. There’s more 
copper lying around than the market knows what to do 
with. And besides, it’s all right for a young bachelor with 
a perpetual income, howeyer small, to speculate. The same 
does not apply to a man with a wife and two children to 
support.” 

“Forget all that, Beck,’ begged Mr. Loftus earnestly. 
“Draw your bank balance, sell your securities, borrow 
money anywhere, and plunge on Boaconda. Do you see 
this check for a hundred? It’s all I’ve got, but I’m going 
to sink it at a ten-point margin the minute the market 
opens.” 

Mr. Buck shook his head sadly. ‘‘It’s all right for you, 
Pill. I’d do the same in your place.” 

“Beck, you'll regret it,’’ pleaded Mr. Loftus. 

“No, I won’t,”’ declared Mr. Buck resignedly. 
even if Boaconda goes up fifty points.” 

Boaconda did do that very thing, as many market fans 
will recollect. It went up fifty points, but Mr. Buck, true 
to his word, did not regret his determination. The reason 
he accepted his fate without a single peevish whine was that 
he had plunged to the extent of twenty-six hundred dollars 
on a twenty-point margin and taken his profit at a rise of 
forty-eight, thereby netting himself thirty-four thousand 
four hundred, less commissions and interest. Mr. Loftus, 
risking his all at one-half the leeway and pyramiding 
steadily, sold out at a lower figure, and cleared only a little 
over two thousand dollars, which with tears in his eyes he 
offered in vain to his stubborn cousin. 

“For heaven’s sake, Beck, take the cash. 
of course, your conscience wouldn’t let you go in, but —— 


“Not 


It’s too bad, 


” 


“All Right. 


“No, no, Pill. Do you think I grudge you your windfall? 
Why, it’s as much yours as the money you got it with.” 
There was a sting in the tail of that suave remark; in 
fact, when Mr. Buck spoke pleasantly there was almost al- 
ways a pin prick hidden in what he said. Mr. Loftus was 
stupid only in little things. What there was of him was 
built on so large a scale that he could not perceive mean 
motives or admit that man was capable of petty deceptions. 
But he was not callous. Far from it. He could feel 4n all 
but imperceptible breath of air quicker than an ox figures 
out the meaning of half an inch of nail on the end of a goad. 

The effect of his cousin’s remark carries out the compari 
son; it depressed him and at the same time urged him to 
move.~ Rolling his money into a wad, he thrust it deep into 
his trousers pocket, left the legal lair and headed due north. 

It was a little past ten o’clock in the morning when he 
started out. He walked for miles and miles through city 
streets, but did not see them, for his eyes were fixed on 
what they wanted to see—trees, flying clouds, a wide sky. 
He knew that if he kept on steadily he would sooner or 
later come to these things, and he was so intent on his goal 
that when his hat blew off as he was crossing a high viaduct 
he neither looked around nor gave the mishap a thought. 

Several hours later, standing over a deep ravine, he 
realized how long he had been without a hat and yet had 
never noticed its lack. He reflected that had such an acci- 
dent happened a few years before, he would have been 
forced to notice it by a crowd of hoodlums at his heels. To- 
day no one had bothered to look at him. He smiled; let 
pessimists say what they liked, the world was moving. But 
the thing to do was to keep one jump ahead of the world, 
else how could one be sure one was alive? Since exercise 
and the waxing sun had made him uncomfortably warm, he 
bowed to the logic of his thought; taking off his coat and 
necktie he threw them into the abyss. 

The necktie fluttered to catch ona strut of the bridge 
on which he stood, but the coat, stretching out its arms 
and hunching its shoulders protestingly on an upward, re- 
sisting draft, sailed awkwardly downward against the 
breeze. As it landed on a rock and embraced it with the 
gesture of a drowning man, Pillbeck had no difficulty in 
persuading himself that he heard it squawk in dismay. 

(Continued on Page 35) 
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his decrepit front porch, frisking it across the missing 

boards, and the clatter brought out his whole brood 
on the run. The children perched on the railing, enhancing 
their likeness to molting chicks, long-necked and scantily 
feathered. Joe himself as he stood over the lawn mower 
had much the triumphant look of a long-legged, ill- 
conditioned rooster crowing over a barnyard find. And 
Mrs. Wilson was very like a fat buff-cochin hen, slow- 
moving, bulky, feathered to the feet. 

“Where'd you get that, Pop?” asked Comet, the oldest 
boy. 

“Off Rafe Bull.” 

“What did you trade for it?” 

“Guess.” 

“Well, I can’t think unless it was one of the young ones. 
They’re the only things we’ve got plenty of that ain’t all 
broken up,” chuckled Mrs. Wilson as she settled down in a 
rocking-chair that functioned well enough on one rocker 
and one segment of a wooden chopping bowl. 

“Tm not trading off any of the best kids 
in the state of Illinois. Guess again.’”’ Joe’s 
kindly, irresolute blue eyes sparkled as he 
looked at them. “‘Titanic, honey, see if you 
can’t find me a match.” 

“You swapped off that old auto seat the 
twins found.” 

“No, Luce.” 

“Our baby buggy!’’ shrieked the twins, 
Belleau and Chateau. 

Their father looked chagrined. “If I didn’t 
clean forget that! Oh, well, there ll be other 
chances to trade it in on something.” 

“Let’s give up. It’s too hot for mental 
work,” said Mrs. Wilson. 

“Remember them two old sawhorses in 
the woodshed? I got this lawn mower for 
them.” 

Yes, certainly Joe looked as if he would 
stretch his neck and crow any minute. 

“Oh, Joe, you’re a sharper,” said his wife admiringly. 

Comet, who had a pair of sharp black eyes set wide apart 
in his smudgy face, alone looked dubious. 

“But, Pop, we haven’t got any lawn. You can’t use a 
lawn mower on that clay.” 

Mrs. Wilson stopped rocking. She regarded her son with 
a dignity that even a spotted pink bungalow apron could 
not nullify. ‘Comet, if you grow up half as smart as your 
father I’ll be proud of you.” 

The boy pulled what was left of a straw hat down over 
his longish red hair. “Well, folks, I gotta get back to hoe- 
ing my potatoes. Who’s this driving up in the flivver?” 

Mr. Wilson rose and greeted the newcomer. 

“Sorry, mister, but I’m clean out of gas. I’ve got two or 
three kinds of oil,” he said, “but the gas goes so fast that 
it’s hardly worth while to try to keep it.” 

“Your sign out in front says ‘Oil and gas,’ doesn’t it?” 

“Sure it does. Now, if you’d come along, say last Thurs- 
day, I could have let you have all the gas you wanted up 
to ten gallons.” 


ait WILSON pushed a rusty lawn mower the length of 


“That's the Car You Ought to Have,’ Said the Farmer. “Dry as 


a Chip in All Weather" 
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“As it happens, I’m not after gas, anyway. I’m looking 
for Mrs. Wilson.” 

“That’s me,” said Mrs. Wilson. 

“What was your maiden name, Mrs. Wilson?” 

“May Luella Hodge.” 

“Well, I’m a lawyer from Cairo, Mrs. Wilson. Here’s my 
card.” 

The card was passed around among the wide-eyed 
Wilsons. 

“Your uncle, John T. Hodge, died in Cairo last month, 
and made you a beneficiary in his will. He left you twenty- 
five hundred dollars. The other heirs would like to get the 
estate settled up as soon as possible.” 

“Believe me, Mr. Lloyd, I won’t delay you any. Is it 
cash money?”’ 

“Yes.”” He coughed and looked at Joe, who sat with his 
back to the door jamb and his long legs stretched halfway 
across the porch. ‘‘Your uncle intimated to me that it 
might be well for you to have other advice than that of 
your husband in investing it.” 

“T like his nerve! There’s not a 
smarter man in Jackson County than 
Joe Wilson.” 

“May I ask what you are thinking 
of doing with the money, Mrs. Wilson?”’ 

““Me?’ My goodness, I haven’t had 
time to think yet.”” She looked appeal- 


ee ingly at her husband. ‘‘What’ll we do 
cet Se . . ” 
with it? 


Joe rose, brisk, dignified, convincing. 

“We'll put in a first-rate, A 1 filling 

station with plenty of gas. You see this 

here front room is really a store, any- 

how, so we’ll stock up one side of it 

with general goods. We can run.it right 

along with the filling station. After a while 

when things get going good I aim to buy this 
corner.” 

The lawyer eyed him with surprised ap- 
proval. 

“Fine, fine! I can’t suggest anything bet- 
ter than that. Here on this pike you can 
build up a fine business in no time. This gives 
you your chance to get ahead in the world.” 

Mrs. Wilson smiled complacently. ‘I told 
you Joe had a good head.” 

“Nice looking family you have. That girl 
looks like you, Mrs. Wilson.” 

“Yes. She’s Titanic. You know that big 
ship that went down. Tite was born that fall. 
All our children are named for something im- 
portant that happened the year they were 
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The Heavily Loaded Studillac Slithered 
About Helplessly in the Yellow Mud 


lise 
born. The next girl is Lusitania. We call one Tith 
the other Luce. Kind of a good joke, ain’t it?” 

“Quite an unusual idea.” b | 

“Real nice, I think. Things happen so fast nowat 
though, that unless we have triplets the next one will: 
to have as many names as the Prince of Wales.”! 
stopped rocking. ‘Say, that would make a real nice i 
by itself—Prince of Wales Wilson.” The lawyer ie 
lips. “Now that tall boy you met when you drove{ 
our oldest, Comet.” = | 

““C-comet?”’ 4 

“Um-m. That old Halley’s comet kept me living } 
in the cellar all the week before he came. The two }) 
playing with the turkey are twins, Chateau and Belli 

“On second thought I don’t recommend naming a 
them Prince of Wales, Mrs. Wilson. It might mak 
The lawyer rose to go. “Stick to this idea of putting! 
money into a business before it slips through your fing) 

“*Can’t you fix things up so that Joe 4 
can ’tend to them for me?” | - 

The lawyer looked from the heiress c 
to her husband with the expression of 
Hobson making his celebrated choice. 

“Ye-es. You can give him a power 
of attorney. Too bad that boy Comet 
isn’t of age.” 

He shook hands with the elders and 
patted as many heads as didn’t duck 
bashfully, and departed. 

Joe led the way into the store, now 
given over to two or three empty gas- 
oline drums, a motley assortment of 
oil-cans from which, on the rare ad- 
vent of a customer, the full cans were 
selected by an eliminative shaking 
process, and a heap of old tires, bicycle 
lamps, old stoves, phonograph horns, 
harnesses and horse liniment which 
were the irreducible minimum of fif- 
teen years of barter. 

“We'll keep the front for the filling 
station and the back for the store. 
Let’s have a solid row of shelves against 
that wall. Assoon as we get our money, 
May, I'll go down to Cairo and buy 
about a carload of stuff to stock the 
place with.”’ \ 

“Better make a list,’’ said Luce. “I know whel 
a pencil unless the twins have gone and taken 

Mrs. Wilson was all business. ‘‘Let’s sta 
make the shelves, and paint them red. Tite, just 
the potato patch and tell Comet we need him.” 


ve p 


‘nd of late to start in on heavy work today,’ inter- 
Mr. Wilson. “Let’s set a while and plan. What did 
, it on your list, Luce? Coconut bars, square sugar, 
y sody-water, sweet pickles Say, this ain’t 
to be a sociable for you kids. It’s the small begin- 
of the great Wilson Grocery Store. We’ve got to get 
ney can’t eat, May, or all our stock will walk off the 
1 ” 

‘2 might as well give up the idea of a grocery, then,” 
frs. Wilson resignedly. ‘‘The only groceries I can 
yf that they won’t eat are raw flour and red pepper.” 
unlimbered three or four yards of leg and stood up. 
] o out and see what kind of a dicker I can make for 
inber for the shelves. While I’m gone you folks clear 
,pty stuff out of the store.” He came home at dusk 
fis spring wagon trembling under a load of old 
:of twenty lengths and colors. The store hummed 
industry. All the Wilsons worked with glad 
on, falling over each other’s pail of water with 
Jjions of mirth, raising clouds of dust with lop- 

| brooms, squealing delightedly as the house- 

ag uncovered treasures hidden for years. 

“ell, if here ain’t that silver spoon Mrs. Quirk al- 
ysaid Chateau carried home when he first began to 
and I never believed her.” 

‘\r goodness’ sake, Joe, how d’you s’pose this front 
tof yours ever got into this bran bin? And here 

) orried for years thinking you’d swallowed it and 
1d chew holes in your stomach. When I think of 
»ttles of medicine you’ve taken to digest them 

t) ” 
‘|st shows it don’t pay to worry about nothin,’ not 
tiie.” 

kness came, and they worked on by lamplight. 

e xt day interest continued strong but labor lagged 

il, and by the third day only Comet was on the 

. Ar. and Mrs. Wilson occupied themselves with 
jzal formalities incident to raking in a windfall. 

e| were papers to be signed: More than that, there 

A Uiscornful neighbors to be impressed, and Joe 
ls1was the mantodoit. Ashesaid, it all took time. 

3; there came a morning when he put on his Sun- 
rit and flagged the 7:46 for Cairo at the tank, 

| with plenipotentiary powers. That night Comet 
eld up and went to meet Number 11, which merely 
ised and went on through without stopping. 

“hat I’m afraid of is that he’s been robbed and killed,” 
i {rs. Wilson. 

Jet patted her shoulder with awkward protective- 
s “Don’t worry, mom. He had an awful lot of stuff 
b’ for the store.” 

) days later a motor horn sounded insistently in 


‘that ain’t too provoking!” exclaimed Mrs. Wilson, 
her hands in a dishpan of corn bread she was mixing 
syper. ‘‘Here’s a swell big car after gas and we haven’t 
drop yet. Tite, just run out and tell the man we'll 
ome day after tomorrow.” 

A yful hullabaloo in which the motor horn mingled 
hie shrill voices of the young Wilsons shattered the air. 
‘ice, go out and tell the twins to quit that yelling. I 
heard anything like it. ° 

‘(met’s hollerin’ too. So’s Tite.’ 

oh Wilson wiped her hands on her apron and went to 
‘imt door. Her husband sat smiling at her from a new 
0 obile, 

Wilson, who ever brought you home in that grand 


brought myself. Learned to drive it in two days. 
you like it?” 

tiful. Whose is it?” 

-ine—I mean yours.” 

op joking. 1’ll bet the man that owns it has walked 
aT) the Fashion Stables to get some gas. Comet, don’t 
ying with that steering wheel.” 

: Teally is ours, mom. Pop’s name is on this temp’r’y 


mu could knock me over with a feather. What did 


faintest possible cloud dimmed Joe’s radiance. 
,now, May, I just couldn’t get that man to listen to 
yind of a swap. I had to pay cash for it, but I made 
h)irow in a bottle of body polish and an auto tent.” 
jiever was much on that complexion stuff, but the 
Will be real nice. Move over, Chateau and Belleau, and 
mma sit on the front seat. My, comfort’s not the 
yD 

: Me drive you out to the levee to see how smooth 
\ns. Hop on, kids.” 

‘vive real slow through town and let me toot the 
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“Did it take all the money?” asked Mrs. Wilson 
ruefully. 

“No, not quite all of it. There’s about three hun- 
dred and fifty dollars left. I thought that we ought 
to keep that much back to buy supplies and gas on 
the way.” 

“On what way?” 

““Didn’t I tell you? I thought as long as we had 


i the car it would be real economical to go traveling 


in it. Just as cheap to keep going as it is to stay here 
and pay rent. How about going to California and 


f camping on the way?” 


His buxom consort threw herself into his arms 
with narrowly averted disaster to a large red cow 
crossing the road. 

“Joe Wilson, I just knew you’d think of something 
wonderful to do with my money. I just hope you went 
around and told that old lawyer.”’ 

“No, no. That man isn’t practical at all.” 

“All I’m sorry for is that hard work we did getting ready 
for the store. What will you do with the boards?”’ 

‘“‘They’re exactly what we need to make boxes along the 
running boards for food and clothes and stuff.” 


Ten days later the exodus of the Wilsons took place with 
the freely offered advice, warnings, dark prophecies and 
general expressions of envy of the town in their ears. Mr. 
and Mrs. Wilson sat in front with a large dog of complex 
ancestry between them. Comet, Tite and Luce occupied 
the back seat. The twins were tied to the old buggy seat, 
which had been bisected and wired to the cases along the 
running boards. As Mrs. Wilson pointed out, those cases 
held so much that there really wasn’t much else to pack 
except the tent across the back of the car, and the bedding 
on top, and the ice-cream freezer underneath, and the 
sewing machine in the tonneau. 

“The box on that side is the kitchen—the one Belleau’s 
seat is fastened to. Chateau’s is fastened on the clothes box 
on the other side. We didn’t bother much about clothes. I 
just thought we’d wear what we had on till it got dirty 
and then throw it away.” 

For ten days they gypsied across Missouri, joyous and 
irresponsible, sleeping and eating whenever the idea seized 
them. The weather was so perfect that at night they laid 
their casual beds under the open sky, and in the daytime 
the younger children took turns looking down on the 
world from the proud eminence of the twins’ buggy seats. 
Then with scarcely a warning cloud the treacherous skies 
opened and let down a deluge. The heavily loaded Studil- 
lac slithered about helplessly in the yellow mud. Too late 
Joe remembered that he had left the side curtains on the 
end of the porch, intending to put them in the very last 

thingso that they would 
be handy when needed. 
The twins cast them- 
selves into the 
(Continued on Page 53) 
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“You are, of Course, Children of the New Age, and I Must Now Describe to You the Sad, Afflicted State of Mankind Before I Fell Asleep’’ 


HIS is a Utopia story. I don’t know how many of 
[them have been written from Plato’s Republic down 

to H. G. Wells’ The Dream, but I do know that most 
of those which I have sampled have been rather silly per- 
formances. Probably this one is as silly as the next; but 
men always have dreamed of perfection and always will. 
If Babylonian authors went to the immense pains of writ- 
ing a Garden of Eden story by means of cuneiform inscrip- 
tions on clay tablets, a man with an up-to-date typewriter 
can hardly be expected to resist a similar temptation. 
Anyhow, the subjoined tale has the great merit of being the 
shortest of the lot: 

Know, then, that two young men named Sunlight and 
Lamplight and two young women named Moonlight and 
Starlight lived in the perfect state. Like the heroes 
and heroines of Mr. Wells’ Utopian novel, they were utterly 
free, and untrammeled even by clothes. The latter encum- 
brance had been discarded by man many generations be- 
fore, so our young people’s strong agile bodies were covered 
with beautiful coats of hair. Dear Starlight was bay, 
while charming Moonlight was sorrel. Their feet, long 
since adapted to a free, natural mode of living, had become 
so serviceable that when Starlight gathered a handful of 
hickory nuts she easily cracked them by putting them on a 
flat stone and stamping on them. 

It is not necessary to bother the reader with details of 
how they discovered an old man, with an empty flask be- 
side him, in the vine-choked ruin of a house on the bank of 
the Hudson River. 

He lay in a profound trance, his gaunt body partly con- 
cealed by a long white beard rather than by the molder- 
ing remnants of clothing which clung to it. A skinny hand 
clasped a flat object against his side. 

Moonlight, who loved to air her learning, pointed to this 
object and exclaimed proudly, ‘‘I know what that is. It is 
a book.” 

“You are quite right, dear Moonlight,” said Sunlight. 
“Tt is a book; and this old man is evidently a survivor from 
the long-past Age of Oppression. It is really a bore, but 
according to all precedents we must arouse him and listen 
to his account of the wretched period in which he once 
lived.” 

So saying he began to shake the sleeper vigorously and to 
shout in his ear, ‘‘Hey, Uncle Alfalfa! Wake up! Chapter 
Two begins now! Wake up!” 

The old man opened his eyes and started up—exhibiting 
great confusion for a moment as he perceived that ladies 
were present and his tattered garments would by no means 
hold together. 
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Sunlight, who was the scholar of the party, explained the 
old gentleman’s agitation to his companions by saying, 
“When men groped in the dark Age of Oppression they 
were afflicted by a strange superstition called modesty.” 

That statement evidently impressed the survivor. He 
ceased trying to put his rags together and assumed a 
thoughtful air; then, after a moment, nodded his head 
several times. 

“T see,” he said. ‘It comes back to me. I remember 
this is how it happened in Looking Backward and other 
idealistic literary compositions that I read in my youth. 
You are, of course, children of the new age, and I must now 
describe to you the sad, afflicted state of mankind before 
I fell asleep.” 

“That is obviously the ticket,” said Sunlight with a sigh. 
The four emancipated ones thereupon seated themselves 
on the floor with a resigned air. 

The survivor reflected for a minute or so in order to 
arrange the narrative in his mind, then spoke as follows: 
“T lived in a city called Brooklyn, New York, where myself 
and my relatives owned a large factory.” 

“Owned?” Lamplight repeated, as though the meaning 
of the word were unknown to him. 

The speaker nodded gloomily. ‘Aye, that is the word. 
I and half a dozen of my blood relations absolutely owned 
this large factory. It was our private property, lock, stock 
and barrel. We hired hundreds of men and women to do all 
the monotonous, disagreeable work about the place while 
we drew the dividends.” 

Moonlight stopped scratching herself and shuddered. 

“My grandfather started this factory,’’ the old man con- 
tinued. ‘In his youth he taught a country school. Often, 
in my own youth and boyhood, he described it to me—the 
little red schoolhouse and the deep snow and salt pork and 
corned beef.’’ He pondered a moment on those ancient 
memories and turned to Starlight with a sudden question: 
“Do you know what he did when the older boys at this 
school refused to obey him?” 

Starlight shook her head with such vigor that the leaves 
and sand burs in her unconfined tresses danced with the 
motion. , 

“T thought not,”’ said the old man. “Well, he took along 
pliable branch of a hickory tree and beat them black and 
blue. Incredible as it may seem to you, he acquired credit 
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with the public for doing it. I remember his telling me 

two tall, stalwart brothers formed a plan:to throw off 

subjugation in which he held them, and they fough 

around the little schoolroom for half an hour—until 

grandfather sent one of the small boys over the hills tc 

father of these two large pupils with a message tha 

would better come with a wagon and haul his sons hi 

The school trustees immediately voted him an inereai 
salary.” A tear glistened in the speaker’s eye as he ad 
“That will give you an idea of the horrible social sta’ 
which he was brought up. 

“Yet I was fond of my grandfather, although in his] 
years—especially in view of the manner in which his gr 
children were reared—he was always deploring wha 
called the degeneracy of the times, and looking back # 
regret to conditions of his own youth and to the impo 
part which hickory branches then played in fort 
youthful character. But I am wandering from the 
ject. Penmanship was then a much-admired art in 
districts, and my grandfather was very proficientinit. 
ently he devised a method of making fountain pens. 
stead of sharing his invention with everybody, the 
radical senators shared their salaries, he got a patent (1 
and kept it for himself. He was a masterful, pust 
selfish man. Borrowing a few hundred dollars he set’ 
small shop, which grew larger and larger under the urgo 
his ruthless energy until in time he was selling founil 
pens all over the United States and in many foreign en 
tries. The pens were made in this Brooklyn factory.’| 

* “He made and sold pens with an eye single to his 7 
profit,’ learned Sunlight put in. ee 

The old man sighed and nodded. “Eye single’ ist 
proper term. When my grandfather saw a chance f® 
profit he went after it with one of the singlest eyes you! 
imagine. But as he grew richer his two sons enjoy" 
better education and easier conditions than he had kn(_@ 
They were men of broader views and easier mani 
They—my father and my uncle—succeeded to the man® 
ment of the factory when the founder passed away. » 
I and my sister grew up in very comfortable circumsta® 
indeed, receiving the most approved education, enlar, 
our minds by travel, and so forth. It left both of us wil? 
distaste for business.”’ iy 

The speaker stroked his beard in hesitation for a ® 
ment, then overcame his natural modesty so far as toly 
with pride: ‘I was a forward-looking young man. 1? 
scribed to all forward-looking periodicals and causes. 
not so much so as my sister. She frankly wanted tol 

(Continued on Page 37) ae 
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i’ weeks ago a young brother of 
ane, fresh from Harvard and 
frope, was motoring some hun- 
liles to pay me avisit. The coupé, 
jously unequaled series of per- 
dipped again and again into his cash pocket. 
wenty miles from his destination, he found him- 
session of six good tires, an abundance of gas, a 
k, a burned-out bearing, and not a cent of cash. 
d at a garage, gave a few terse directions relative 
jor and boarded the next local train. 
ion of the conductor is not a matter of record 
foot, hundred-and-ninety-pounder said, “‘ You 
ito charge this. I can mail you a check or pay at 
vindow, whichever you prefer.”’ 
local window,” he muttered, as with a dazed 
joved on—the same look that the ticket seller 
Ja he received the change and was asked for a 
e the company had the amount listed! 
rned of the incident, I said, ‘‘Why did you 
‘yfrom someone? You had friends in the neigh- 
ho would have helped you.” 
‘2 What for? I have credit.” 
xd to me that “‘nerve’’ rather than “credit’’ was 
appropriate word, but I closed the discussion 
ippose that an honest look is an asset.”’ 
developed many leagues beyond the my- 
ortune stage, however, and every step has been 
est. Opening a charge account used to be a 
, a need suddenly induced by an unexpected 
ur. 
noon three girls left a tea together. One of 
mbered a small errand in the business district 
e two others to accompany her. They were all 
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found hats that were necessary to their continued happi- 
ness,. but they had no money. 

“No matter,’”’ remarked the little milliner. “I know 
your fathers. You can pay me sometime when you are 
in the neighborhood.” So the three girls had opened ac- 
counts. 

Meanwhile more and more persons were finding a con- 
venience in charging. Business was swinging slowly 
from a purely cash basis to a half-cash, half-credit footing. 
Consequently greater care had to be exercised in putting 
new names on the credit books. And at intervals of more 
or less frequency, the books were carefully reviewed and 
the findings were kept. Certain persons paid their bills 
slowly or not at all; others always settled for about half 
their total indebtedness. So, gradually, as the stores in- 
creased in size, there grew an organization of specialists 
whose duty it was to outline and determine a credit policy 
for their own establishments. 

And did these credit managers and their staffs receive 
the enthusiastic codperation of the store personnel? Yes, 
to the same extent as an umpire who gives a decision 
against the home team. The credit man acts as a wet 
blanket on an otherwise cheery blaze. 

A salesman came briskly into a credit office. 

“T have just sold a $1300 piano,” he said. “Man as 
good as gold. He just bought a bill of $4000 from Blank’s 
Furniture and he has a good account at Smith’s Depart- 

ment Store. Shall I 
ship the instrument 
right out?” 


CROSBY 


“Twill let you know this afternoon,” was 
the answer. 

The beam on the salesman’s face turned 
into a scowl as he replied, ‘“‘But hang it, 
the man is down there with all sorts of 
references, and he is not the kind to be kept waiting! Hehas 
a big office in the Title Building—broker or something.” 

“Tell him that we will take care of him as soon as pos- 
sible,’”’ said the credit man with a tone of finality. 

He called up the furniture store. Yes, $4000 worth of 
furniture had been sent to the customer. At the depart- 
ment store his rating was good, and he had bought largely 
the current month. At the Title Building the reference 
seemed gilt-edged, and yet in the credit man’s brain the 
tiny note of warning would not be stilled. It did not speak 
so loudly as the salesman and department manager were 
now speaking, but it was quite as persistent. A special 
scout was sent out. He brought a poor bank record, three 
stopped accounts. The data were sufficient to stop the 
credit. But the salesman’s grievance did not die until he 
saw his erstwhile customer’s picture in a newspaper be- 
neath some very unsavory headlines. 

On another occasion'a handsomely dressed gentleman 
selected a very fine rug. 

“T have no local accounts,” he said. ‘‘But I am Colonel 
Blank, of Kentucky.” It was then that three or four rec- 
ognized him. He had looked familiar to them, and now 
they knew that it was his resemblance to a picture in a 
recent Sunday rotogravure section. 

“T will take the rug in my motor,” he continued, “‘if you 
will call my chauffeur. He is parked at the curb.” 

A meaning glance passed between the two who had ne- 
gotiated the sale, which said as plainly as words, “‘Isn’t it 
too dumb to have to call the credit manager and perhaps 
queer this ripping sale?” 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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“I Know Your Fathers. You 
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star. 
“What ain’t fair?” 

“The belligerent attitude taken by you studio people 
toward the men who write books. How would motion 
pictures get on without writers?” 

“Grand!” said Gil heartily. ‘‘We got along slick until 
they began herding novelists into Hollywood to tell us how 
to put their brain babies on the screen. We were doing 
pretty good till literature showed up and crawled in with 
us.” 

“With slapstick, yes,’’ I admitted; “but how about the 
dramas?” 

“Never mind,” Gil continued. ‘‘We were all right in our 
lowbrowed way, making pretty fair movies; but now look 
at us! We been uplifted by you dyspeptics in spectacles, 
and our pictures are terrible. That’s what art does for you.” 

We were indulging in discussion concerning the relative 
value, from a movie standpoint, of novels, plays and orig- 
inal stories written for the screen, and the talk turned to 
the creators of fiction. 

“They’re always getting in your way,” Gil complained, 
“and they’re always asking you why you can’t shoot it 
different from the way you are shooting. They want you 
to make it delicate, and if you made it the way they want 
you wouldn’t make anything.” 

“ Still,’ I argued, “if you didn’t have authors, you 
wouldn’t have stories. Then what?” 

“We'd get ’em. We always did get ’em. The trouble 
with the moving-picture business is it’s getting high-toned.”’ 

“Maybe you can explain,” I said to Horace Rascoe, who 
ought to know, having spent seven years writing continui- 
ties under the glass sheds of Hollywood. 

“‘T can,’’ said he. “‘ Picture studios have had many disa- 
greeable experiences with authors, most of them half-baked 
and bogus. Right here in our studio we have had plenty 
grief with novelists, and some of them were sane. Some 
were not. Look at that bird, Pell.” 

“Yes; but you can’t judge the whole breed by one speci- 
men,” I retorted. ‘‘Pell might have been a bad egg, but 
common sense tells you the majority of writing men are 
not Pells.”’ 

“No; but there’s a liberal sprinkling of them,’ said 
Rascoe. ‘It’s the Pells that put the regular authors 
under suspicion.” 

I had been hearing about Mr. Pell since the day I first 
set foot in Hollywood, and the reports were unfavorable. 
He had come and gone before my time and had left a broad 
trail marked with general dislike, an unpaid hotel bill and a 
few one-way checks. As the facts 
were disclosed to me, his name was 
H. Gassoway Pell and he came 
from Hutchinson, Kansas, ar- 
riving with a pair of suéde spats, a 


[= not quite fair,”’ I remarked to Gilfillan, the comedy 


yellow cane, cream-colored gloves and a hat with a red 
band. 

Nobody, they told me, had ever contemplated an 
author precisely like H. Gassoway Pell. As Hollywood 
is accustomed to authors, they are retiring, timid souls, 
usually bald or so inclining, with a slightly unhealthy 
look about them, a trifle careless about their cuffs and 
with a lively interest in the telephone numbers of 
reliable bootleggers. 

Pell was not timid or retreating, and he astounded 
the hardened natives by consuming a complete meal 
in the Purple Pig Restaurant on the boulevard without 
removing his fawn-skin gloves. This was a distinct 
novelty. The Purple Pig is a Hollywood art center, al- 
ways crowded, and the gloved meal excited derision 
among the proletariat and bitter envy among the actors. 

It was at a time when literary celebrities were leav- 
ing their quiet homes in the East upon invitation from 


- the large studios and swarming into Hollywood to take 


up in a serious way the study of motion pictures at the 
source. Bookish ladies and gentlemen were advanced 
their railway fares to and from California, and were en- 
sconced in cozy offices by the various picture manufac- 
turers, being paid one hundred dollars a week, sometimes 
less, for the life of the experiment. They were called 
guest writers, the underlying idea being to familiarize 
them with working conditions, and thus enable the 
actual creators of fiction to codperate more intelligently 
with the film producers. I may say, now that it has 
blown over, the experiment was a bust. The average 
novelist in a studio is a good deal like a goldfish helping 
to run a coal mine. 

Mr. Pell, as described, was a pale-faced one-booker 
with the usual spectacles on a silk string. He took up 
quarters at the Wistaria Hotel, descended upon O’ Day 
and Grogan with his novel under his arm, and began an- 
noying innocent people who had never done him any 
harm. They parked him in a tiny office, told him to make 
himself at home, wander through the stages and sets and 
to ask questions. He did so; but it was immediately 
noticed that Mr. Pell asked most of his questions of comely 
young extra girls or company stenographers, the leading 
query having to do with a motor ride and dinner at the 
beach. 

Shorty Hamp told me many of the details, in his own 
language, and they were colorful. In a week’s time none 
of the studio young ladies would enter a projection room if 
Mr. Pell was present unless there were other men to pro- 
tect her. Projection rooms are noted for their dim cathe- 
dral light, and Pell seemed to have most 
of his ideas in the dark. 

There were, in the early invasion, half 
a dozen round-eyed novelists pattering 
aimlessly about the studio, trying to dis- 

cover what it was all about, 
and none of them:created 
comment or scandal except 


He Asked 
Most of His 
Questions 
of Comely 
Young 
Extra Girls 
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ployes. Everyone disliked him heartily in n 
His manner was overbearing and heinformeds 
that all motion-picture workers were ignorant a 
fined boobies, and that they would never ee 
because of their painful lack of culture. » | 
‘““Why don’t they read my novel?”’ Pell freqifent) 
Shorty Hamp, the only man in the shop who woula 
ate with him. . 
“I dunno,” said Shorty sympathetically. | 
brought you out here from Kansas, and the let 
could do is read your book. Maybe they did read} 
“They did not,” Pell answered bitterly. } 
Shorty, although not a highly intellectual tyr 
warm heart, and he listened to Pell’s grievance wit 
feeling and a belief that O’ Day and Grogan were ni 
Gassoway a fair shake. | 
“Tt makes me sick,”’ the Kansan complained. ‘I 
they expect to make anything but paltry picture 
they bring me out to California—me, a recognized! 
of admitted standing—chuck me into a two-by-f 
with no window and pay no attention to me.” 
“Tt’s the bunk,” Shorty agreed. ty 
“Here’s my novel,” the author continued 
“four copies in the studio, lying around on 
novel contains the right material for a fine motion) 
and you’d think these dumb-bells would have enov 
to see it. But no. Miss Jones hasn’t read it 
Higgins hasn’t read it. Mr. Wheeler hasn’t reat 
yet. And they never will read it. That’s what's th 
with motion pictures, Shorty, and don’t you forg 
“Sure,” said Shorty, who will agree with anybo¢ 
time. “You got a right to be sore, Mr. Pell. IfI 
I’d go see O’Day.” _ + 
“T’ve seen him,” grumbled the genius. “ Muc 
does! I wander around here like a lost soul, and ' 
office boys ignore me. The gateman will hardly | 
and nobody consults me. And they call this 00, 
Bah!” t 
“You said it,’’ Shorty assented. = | 
‘Sea Foam was the name of Mr. Pell’s immorta 
bution to American letters, a vivid tale of life in th 
Paeific, done in green, with a picture of an animé 
cover closely resembling the Madagascar aye-aye 
composed in Hutchinson, Kansas, which is a fai 
distance from salt water, but which contains an 
reference library. j 
“Listen to this, Shorty,” the outraged auth 
manded, on a warm afternoon when Gil’s plump é 
had strayed into the Pell sanctum. “Just try 0° 
my plot and see what a dramatic picture could ! 
of it.” » 
Listening to another man’s plot is the most ter 
of punishment ever devised by human ing’ 
being no prospect of escape, the amiable 
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n chair, and Gassoway poured forth his pent-up 
ping to and fro and acting out the more intense 
onal bits. 

p Shorty said at intervals, knowing no more 
facts than a boiled shad. 

1 that make a motion picture or not?’’ demanded 
ii ant novelist when he had finished. 

a a bird.” 

ewhy don’t they read my novel?” 

ime. They’re just plain dumb. Did you tell it 


) es 
: n’t listen to it. It has to come through the read- 
ment, which is comprised of people who can just 
d large type. They make out silly little reports 
K lips. If they knew anything about real drama 
Gdn’t be readers, would they?” 
vainly is a shame,” Shorty condoled. 
et your sweet life it is,” said Pell; ‘“‘and the pic- 
iess is never going to advance so long as such 
nditions exist.” , 
| and inevitable reaction presently set in; and 
ain Monday morning John O’Day, president of 
ration, summoned his secretary and dictateda 
Miorandum, setting forth that five more or less 
€ novelists, having enjoyed the hospitality of the 
f{ four weeks and thoroughly familiarized them- 
W1 studio methods, were now at liberty to return 
Teveral homes and, if they so elected, produce 
ich could be made into film dramas. 
il language, the guest writers were given the gate. 
among them was H. Gassoway Pell, and every- 
shop breathed a sigh of relief, particularly the 
€ young women. Gooseberry gave vent to brief 
1 -fore retiring. 
* never going to make good motion pictures,” he 
*sident O’Day in the latter’s office. “That novel 
eyntains a fine drama, and I know it; but these 
es you’ve got working for you could never see it. 
aed my time, gave me a bum deal and I’m not 
Gorget it.” 
” murmured O’Day, mentally resolving to have 
dest writers for a while. 
ay Pell, having a lower berth on the noon 
murkily in the general direction of Kansas, 


Pell Astounded the Hardened Natives by Consuming a 
Complete Meal Without Removing His Fawn:Skin Gloves 


leaving behind him a curse designed to include the entire 
motion-picture industry. 

The other authors went their several ways, all of them 
satisfied that the movies were filled with low, incompetent 
vulgarians of an extremely debased and unappreciative 
type. 

In the meantime the O’Day and Grogan Pictures Cor- 
poration moved on, busy with its usual production of 
Westerns, society dramas and Gil-and-Shorty comedies, 
and presently the long-delayed problem arose of trying out 
the two comedians in a 
feature-length picture. 

Gil’s comedies, up to 
this time, had never ex- 
ceeded two reels, and 
had crawled up from the 
one-reel depths only a 
year or two before. The 
history of all film come- 
dians begins with one- 
reel laugh makers and 
the star rises slowly, 
very slowly. The ulti- 
mate ambition of every 
struggling screen jester 
is a feature-length pic- 
ture, which, as he views 
it, raises him to true 
dignity in his profession. 

O’Day and Grogan 
had frequently consid- 
ered taking the chance; 
but Charley Breyton, 
battle-scarred Charley, 
the studio manager, had 
opposed them. 

“These roughnecks,”’ 
Charley contended, 
“are two-reel slapstick- 
ers, and don’t make the 
mistake of trying to 
stretch them. You’ll 
just bore your audience 
to death.” 


“‘T don’t know about that,’’ O’Day contended. ‘“‘We 
might put over a five-reeler. There’s no money in the short 
comedies and never will be.”’ 

“Tf we had a good story,” reflected Grogan, ‘‘I’d be 
willing to take a chance.” 

“Yeah,”’ grumbled Breyton, ‘‘if we had a good story.” 

“Tf we had a good story”’ eventually became an annoy- 
ing phrase, especially in the ears of Walter Wesley Gil- 
fillan, the red-faced fun maker directly concerned. 

“T don’t see why it’s so blasted hard to get a good 
story,’’ he complained to the ebullient Shorty in his dress- 
ing room. ‘‘That’s all stands between us and a feature 
production. Why don’t they go out and buy us a story— 
spend money on us, like 
they spend it on these 
other hams around 
here?”’ 

“They don’t need to 
go out and buy us a 
story,’’ said Shorty, who 
was carefully rolling a 
brown-paper cigarette. 
“Tf they want to make 
a five-reel picture with 
us, I’ve got a story 
that’ll knock ’em 
cuckoo.” 

“You have!” Gil said 
with mild incredulity. 
“Listen, Shorty, I know 
you, and all you got is 
indigestion and a lot of 
bad habits.” 

‘‘No,’’ Shorty pro- 
tested earnestly; ‘‘if all 
they want is a good 
story, I have got that 
same.” 

‘‘Shoot!’’ said Gil, 
preparing to scoff. 

Whereupon, without 
malice, without evil 

(Continued on 
Page 28) 


He Continued in This 
Jolly, Encouraging Way 
for Ten Minutes 
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Kalinin, the Peasant President=—By Isaac F. 


HEN a 
Russian 
peasant 


gets into trouble 
through failure to 
pay taxes, distilla- 
tion of hooch or 
infraction of any 
law, he shrugs his 
shoulders and says 
to himself, ‘‘ Never 
mind. I will go to 
Moscow and see 
Michael Ivano- 
vich. He will set 
matters right.” 

So he goes to 
the capital, often 
trudging the whole 
way, for time 
counts for naught 
with him. Arrived 
at his destination, 
he does not make 
for the Kremlin, 
where the real 
rulers of Russia 
hold forth. In- 
stead, he proceeds 
to a dingy old 
office building in 
the heart of the 
city and lays his 
case before the 
man who happens 
to be the president 
of Soviet Russia. 
He is the Michael 
Ivanovich—other- 
wise M. I. Kali- 
nin—to whom the 
peasants look for 
redress. 

Born of the soil himself, he is the one human link in the 
chain of autocratic control forged by the political dictator- 
ship that masquerades as a democratic government. He, 
too, is the solitary note of mercy amid a nation-wide 
canonization of cruelty. Though Kalinin is a figurehead so 
far as having real power is concerned, he is conspicuous, 
first because he is the nominal head of 130,000,000 people; 
second, by virtue of his close and sympathetic contact 
with the masses. 

Installed by the ruling oligarchy to sell communism to 
the peasants, who are hereditary individualists and small 
capitalists, he has made his post unique among contempo- 
rary high offices. He is a modern Solomon who literally 
sits in judgment, dispensing a homely justice that reflects 
the character of the source. Easily the most picturesque 
character in Russian public life, an attempt will be made 
in this article to interpret his personality and point of view. 
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Communism’s Benevolent Figurehead 


ET this is only part of the task. Since he is the link 

between the Moscow government and the rural worker, 
he will be used as the peg upon which to hang an explana- 
tion of the most vital of all Russian issues—the problem of 
the peasant. Constituting 85 per cent of the population, 
the agriculturist holds a balance of power that may swing 
some day with relentless force against the red despoiler 
and make freedom more than a mere communist cam- 
paign phrase. The potentialities of a vast regeneration are 
embodied in this humble figure, the familiar muzhik that 
Tolstoy wrote about. 

The fact that Kalinin comes from a strict Greek ortho- 
dox family, that he is of pure peasant stock, and, what is 
more significant, that he is permitted something of a free 
hand in righting the wrongs of the victims of the Bolshevik 
steam roller, shows that the powers that be are making 
some compromise with the majority element. Communism 
has perpetuated itself so far mainly through the city 
worker, who comprises the backbone of proletariat 
strength. 

After trying in vain to impose compulsory communism 
upon the peasant, Moscow now seeks to coddle him. The 
New Economic Policy, for example, was a concession by 
Lenine to the individualism which is the birthright of the 
rural worker. Toward undiluted Bolshevism he holds a 


.troubles because it is part of 


Kalinin—in Light Overcoat—Greeting Red Soldiers From His Special Train 


strong innate antagonism and remains practically a thing 
apart. Thus the much-vaunted welding of the hammer and 
the sickle, the union of the artisan and peasant, remains a 
promise—it is really a threat—and net an achievement. 

To know anything about 
the structure of the Soviet 
Government is to realize that 
it is the mastery by the few 
of the many. Nominally, the 
supreme organ of authority 
of the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics—the U.S8.S. R., as 
it ismore commonly known— 
is the All-Russian Congress 
of Soviets. It selects the All- 
Russian Central Executive 
Committee, a body corre- 
sponding to the American 
Congress, which sits two or 
three times a year and names 
all important government 
officials, including members 
of what we should call a cabi- 
net. The president of the 
Central Executive Committee 
is ex officio president of Soviet 
Russia. 

If really representative gov- 
ernment existed in Russia— 
at present it is very misrepre- 
sentative— Kalinin, as head of 
the Central Executive Com- 
mittee, would be a powerful 
person. The reverse, however, 
is true. He is able to help 
the peasants in their petty 


his job as salesman of com- 
munism: He has no real voice in the formulation of 
policies save those that might possibly win over his kind 
to Bolshevism. Even here he merely functions as first aid 
and abetter. 

The actual overlord of Soviet Russia is the Communist 
Party, which is dominated in turn by the seven men— 
Stalin, Zinoviev, Kameney, Bukharin, Trotzky, Tomsky 


M.1I1. Kalinin, the President of Soviet Russia 
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¥ENCHWOMAN of distinction, in the late 
-}ternoon of March 16, 1914, pressed her finger 
.\rainst the trigger of an automatic revolver, 
ent to kill. She killed her man; she changed 
tical history of Europe; in all probability she 
+1 the World War by a decade. Madame Caillaux, 
9 oseph Caillaux, then French Minister of Finance, 
(ston Calmette, editor of the Paris Figaro, who 
-d with his life for 
nseretion of print- 
pate letters; but 
J, by her act, be- 
éher husband to 
ii who had been 
rs against him. 

me Caillaux read- 
tted at her trial 
s was directly re- 
i2 for the death of 
on The jury ap- 
14 disagreed with 
fc it acquitted her 
al and set her free. 


l is not the only 
—lébre in French 
]-eourt annals 
2 ke jury has denied 
ttablefacts. In the 
yf fadame Steinheil, 
xnple, the jury’s 
w: Madame Stein- 
od not be the child 
raother, therefore 
1a not poisoned or 
we murdered Félix 
2 Likewise, during 
@2e conference, at 
nestigation of the 
i) of Clemenceau, 
uintly the jury 
lithought that the 
rad died of his 
doritsentenced the 
n( to the guillotine. 
te drama in the Figaro office, if more thrilling, was 
‘significant beside that of a few hours afterward, 
jseph Caillaux perforce resigned his portfolio in the 
e thus depriving France during an incomparably 
plod of the services of one of her two ablest states- 
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t} succeeding years this man, who had been Premier 
aie, who had held France firmly against Germany 
gue Agadir crisis of 1911, whose personal pride and 
Eimecance had been justified by his successes, was 
si every bitterness of humiliation and disillusion. 
aio be arrested as a traitor to his country in her hour 
a, he was to lie in prison for years, like any street 
1¢intil time could be found to judge him. His name 
0)23come anathema not only to his own people but to 
e orld. 

'\s to be stoned and spat upon in public places and 
4d10ome unconscious from meetings. The Exile of 
€) was destined to rank in history as the most famous 
S$ ince the prisoner of St. Helena. 


Caillaux Comes Back 


DY he has returned to his capital and to his world. 
¢/, full of vigor and comparative youth, health com- 
sgained as a result of his enforced idleness, Joseph 
A has come back from exile, and has again chal- 
doldly and implacably, for the leadership of French 
¢ As result of the last elections, his party—the 
¢é Socialist—is again in power. To this fact he owes 
fig of his ban of exile and the restoration of his 
cirights. But even to his party he insists that, ulti- 
ly here can be no other ruler than himself. From the 
Waldeck-Rousseau until the moment of his fall, 
Ww was either the “Eminence Grise’’ or the all- 
Minister of State in one government after another. 
yits ago, at the village of Mamers, in the house of 
‘urs and of his exile, Caillaux said to me, “I am 
‘or my turn to come round again.”” He spoke 
rithout bitterness, but complacently, as though in 
vledge that the fortunes of the struggling peace 
lt need his directing hand. 
ulix’s first appearance in Paris, a special dispensa- 
'¢, the Herriot government, permitted him to attend 
tal of his friend, Anatole France. Every news- 
‘ited his presence in the biggest headlines. He was 
1 by the Prime Minister, officially received by 
Gouraud, the war hero, who is now the military 


M. Caillaux, Former Premier of France 


Williams 


governor, and later he sat in the tribune reserved for min- 
isters, while the city paid homage to its dead. His bearing 
could not have been bettered by the acting of an Irving or 
a Booth. Calm, but sincerely grieving the loss of a friend, 
saying nothing, except 
whispers of comfort to a 
widow who hung upon his 
arm, he rode through the 
boulevards of Paris in si- 
lence but in triumph. His 
is one of the few, if not the 
only case in history, of the 
exile who came back. How 
far he will come back is, 
of course, still a matter for 
conjecture. But already 
he announces his inten- 
tion to speak again with 
authority both at home 
and abroad. 

If ability counts for 
greatness Joseph Caillaux 
mustrank among the great 
statesmen of these times. 
No one has ever denied his 
ability—not even his arch- 
enemy, Clemenceau. The 
fact that the arrest of 
Caillaux at the orders of 
Clemenceau was the great 
coup de thédtre that sig- 
naled the Tiger’s return to 
power is of itself evidence 
how that rough and terri- 
ble statesman held Cail- 
laux in respect if not in 
fear. 

But from the moment 
in March, 1914, when 
Madame Caillaux termi- 
nated the life of Calmette and apparently ended the polit- 
ical career of her husband with the same bullets, Joseph 
Caillaux was a marked man. From that instant the arro- 
gant, powerful and even grandiose minister was slated for 
destruction. The trial of his wife became in effect the trial 
of himself and his policies. As a newspaper correspondent 
I attended every session of the case. Day after day the 
entire Agadir negoti- 
ations, and even more 
extraneous matters, 
were rehashed. Poli- 
ticians of all parties 
made long speeches, 
and even authors and 
playwrights—one of 
them was Henri Bern- 
stein, who told tear- 
fully about his own 
army service—were 
called in to talk about 
the situation. Even 
now I can hear the 
dry, sarcastic inter- 
ruptions of the prose- 
cuting attorney, ashe 
turned wearily to the 
court, asking, “‘Are 
we here or are we not 
here to determine 
whether Madame 
Caillaux murdered 
Gaston Calmette?” 

Caillaux’s conces- 
sions to Germany in 
the French Congo in 
return for undisputed 
French sway in Mo- 
rocco was to the 
French view of those 
days a selling-out of 
France. It was over- 
looked that at the 
same time across the 
Rhine the Kaiser was 
losing enormous pres- 
tige, that his minis- 
ters were resigning, 
and that all Germany 
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was furious over what was considered a selling-out to 

France. At the instant Madame Caillaux killed Gas- 

ton Calmette she delivered her husband unto his ene- 

mies. The vengeance which they took was complete. 
At the time of her trial there were two dominating per- 
sonalities in France, and there are but the same two 
today—Caillaux and Clemenceau. In comparison all other 
so-called leaders take a less significant place. These two 
men hated each other as only French politicians know how 
to hate. Anglo-Saxons are far different in this regard. In 
matters of political difference Americans and Englishmen 
may start in with “hellhound”’ and work up to all the 
Billingsgate that exists, and privately they often keep per- 
fectly polite relations. In France when they hate they 
hate. Even if, as is often the case, they support the same 
measures, and therefore according to our standards should 
stroll down the boulevard arm in arm, they continue to 
vituperate each other. The whole story of the Caillaux 
affair, from before the shooting to the later trial of Joseph 
Caillaux for treason, is a tale of hate. Calmette hated 
Caillaux and could not keep his hands off the latter’s pri- 
vate affairs. Clemenceau hated Caillaux, and even the war 
could not engulf that hate. The haughty, sneering, im- 
maculate and cultured Caillaux abominated the very sight 
of the fierce, rough, biting, clawing, and often ill-mannered 
old Tiger. The one fought with a rapier, the other with a 
battle-ax. Both weapons left many scars, but not yet a 
wound that was mortal. 


The Era of Defeatism 


T THE time of the shooting affair Caillaux had the upper 
hand. The Tiger was then considered almost in his 
dotage—a fretful, hectoring, abusive old editor of a small 
newspaper, who also belonged to the Senate but who sel- 
dom troubled himself to attend its sessions. Even after 
war was declared the government took every possible 
means to clip the Tiger’s claws and still his growls. Only 
the awful blunders of the war finally gave him his chance 
and restored him to political greatness. As late as 1917, 
after the Painlevé ministry fell, Clemenceau is reported to 
have said: “‘Only two men were possible—myself or Cail- 
laux. But the moment one was chosen the other had to 
disappear. I was chosen. I prosecuted Caillaux. If he 
had been called he would have gone after me.” 

It was the era of defeatism. The French Army was in 
such a state that had the German Army intelligence system 
worked anything like as well as the Allies fearsomely be- 
lieved, the same thing could have happened on the Western 
Front as did happen later to the Italian Army at Caporetto. 
In that case, Paris being within striking distance, the war 
would probably have 
quickly ended with a 
German victory. 

Rightly or wrongly 
Caillaux was charged 
with much of the de- 
featist campaign. He 
was declared to have 
sought a peace and 
thus had treasonable 
intelligence with the 
enemy. Certainly, 
Caillaux did believe 
that peace at that 
time could be made 
more profitable to 
France than as it 
turned out later. 

Like a lightning 
stroke Clemenceau 
destroyed defeatism 
and restored the 
fighting spirit of the 
nation by his an- 
nouncement that 
Caillaux was under 
arrest. There were no 
censorship strings on 
that bit of news. For 
once the correspond- 
ents were free to 
broadeast by any 
route they liked. 

The war ended. 
Clemenceau had not 
only disposed of Cail- 
laux but his destruc- 
tive vis-a-vis Ger- 
many had given him 

(Continued on 
Page 58) 
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RIMES was 
in the habit 
of boasting 


to those not likely 
to betray him that 
he had a cast-iron 
arrangement 
which made it im- 
possible that those 
for whom he 
worked should 
reach him before 
10:30 in the morn- 
ing. The arrange- 
ment was not a 
complex one; he 
shared an apart- 
ment with a friend 
who wrote statis- 
tical articles for a 
technical paper, 
and this friend al- 
ways answered the 
telephone and said 
Mr. Grimes had 
just gone out—at 
least he said this 
until 10:30. 

But the morn- 
ing after the first 
performance of 
Catherine Howard 
the system broke 
down, for it was 
hardly seven 
o’clock—not five 
hours of sleep had 
been accom- 
plished—when 
Grimes was roused 
by his friend’s 
shaking him by 
the shoulder and 
shouting at him 
that Miss Brooks 
was on the phone. 

cl told: You, 
Grimes shouted 
back, unclosing 
first one eye and 
then the other, ‘“‘that never under any circumstances 

“T know,” said his friend; ‘‘but she understood all about 
that. She has to speak to you. She’s in some sort of a 
t’rific mess.” 

Holding his pajamas clutched about him, Grimes shuffled 
to the telephone. No sorrow, he thought, though not 
familiar with the Bible, could be like unto his sorrow—a 
heavy fat young man without sleep—practically without it. 

““Hullo,”’ he said in a husky, sulky voice. 

He heard that Cynthia had had a serious accident—a 
rib broken and contusions. He could not get that last 
word over the telephone, and when he did hear it he didn’t 
know exactly what it meant. It sounded painful. She was 
back in her own apartment; she’d been hours in the hos- 
pital, getting her rib strapped and her contusions taken 
care of; but she was going to be able to play that evening, 
and he must come to her at once—something terrifically 
important which she could not possibly discuss over the 
telephone; but she could say this—she hoped he had not 
sent Mr. Casley’s letter to the papers—or had he? 

“Certainly not,’’ said Grimes, and was going on to ex- 
plain that the professor’s letter had been simply idiotic— 
so tame that it wouldn’t have constituted an incident at a 
Sunday-school pienic. But Cynthia interrupted him with 
an almost hysterical joy in her voice. 

“Oh, Grimesy, you are an angel!’ she said. “‘ You have 
your moments of genius. Come at once. I need you.” 

He came, reluctantly but promptly, and found Cynthia 
in a marvelous garment—all lilac and blue and pink like the 
inside of a mussel shell, stretched on a chaise longue in her 
small, crowded, pretty little sitting room, while Maud was 
just bringing in her breakfast tray. The garment had pink 
swan’s-down round the neck and sleeves, and Cynthia’s 
slim neck and arms coming out of this fluff looked as small 
and white as a child’s. 

She looked rather small and white altogether; but Grimes 
did not notice this, because her greeting was gay, and 
Grimes never knew that people felt badly unless they told 
him so—or died. 

“How nice of you to be so quick, Grimesy,’’ she said. “‘A 
cup for Mr. Grimes, Maud. I don’t suppose you’ve had 
any breakfast yet, have you?” 


” 
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“‘I Have You Too Completely in My Power to Hate You’’ 


“‘ Any breakfast yet !”’ said Grimesy bitterly. ‘‘I haven’t 
had any sleep yet.” 

“Oh, poor thing!”’ said Cynthia. Her tone was sincere, 
but she made it clear that all the sympathy he was going to 
get had been compressed into those three words. ‘‘But I 
simply had to tell you how grateful I am to you for not 
printing that letter.” 

“No publicity man in this city would have printed it,”’ 
replied Grimesy, inhaling greedily as Cynthia poured 
coffee into the cup which Maud had brought. ‘It was the 
dumbest, bummest letter—all about himself to begin 
with—hardly a word about you. How you could have let 
him write such a letter ae 

“He isn’t the kind of man you can order about, you 
know,” said Cynthia gently. 

“Well, of course, I’m trained; I’m a specialist,’’ Grimes 
went on, willing to yield something; ‘‘but I should think 
anyone could have seen that that letter was no good. Now 
the one I got out cd 

Cynthia gave a shriek. 

“You don’t mean to tell me you did print a letter from 
Mr. Casley?”’ 

Grimes looked at her as if to say that women had no 
continuity of thought. 

“Of course I did,’ he said. ‘‘What was all that about 
anyhow? I printed a letter which I wrote myself; and it 
was a swell one, too, if I do say so. I used some of his— 
I ended with that quotation he got off, which turned out to 
be from Shakspere, ‘Farewell, thou art too dear for my 
possessing,’ but I managed to get in a lot about you, 
Cynthia; which, after all, was what we were interested in— 
your position on the American stage and your beauty, 
your deep maddening eyes—I thought that was a pretty 
good phrase—your deep maddening eyes and your little 
red mouth—not so good, but then I was writing in a 
hurry.”’ 

“Oh, heavens!’’ said Cynthia, and she covered her face 
with her hands. ‘‘Oh,’’ she moaned, ‘‘what will he say 
to me!” 

“What will he say?” cried Grimesy. ‘“‘What can he 
say? He’s dead, isn’t he?’”’ She shook her head without 
removing her hands from her face, and Grimes burst out, 


coward!” 

These | 
roused Cyn 

“ Grimes) 
said serious 
looking up ; 
“he coul, 
commit sv 
It was imp: 
He is locke 

“Locked 
said Grimes 
manner m 
clear that { 
he was no 
pared to 
any excuse 
: planation, ¢ 
glance this one sounded good. “Well,” he said, ' 
might be astory in that. Locked up for attempteds 
you mean?” a 

“No,” answered Cynthia, and she told him the 
story. As she spoke his irritation vanished. He dra 
hot stimulating coffee in short gulps, his eyes never li 
her face, as if he were afraid of missing an expressi 
inflection. As she ended he sighed luxuriously. _ 

“Tt’s got so many angles to it you don’t know whi 
to take hold of,’’ he said. ‘‘The idea of a man on the 
of eternity losing his temper with a truck driver; th 
of a college professor locked up for street figh 
being the better fighter; the idea of his not bei 
fulfill his death compact on account of being i 
the love motivation is the best of all: he gives wi 
defend the woman he loves—and the truth as 
happens,’”’ added Grimesy generously. 

He was not a man to throw out truth if it 
come up to the best fiction, as, his opinion be 
to that of the author of the Art of Lying} it verys 

“Oh, no,’’ said Cynthia, and then she added 
that would have lured a bird from a bran 
Grimesy, my interest is in saving his life. He stil 
kill himself—and will the instant the court turns 
I want you to go to the police station, or to th 
wherever he is, and say that I must see him— 
here.”’ 

“You bet your life I will,’’ said Grimes, look 
bulldog. ‘‘These police-court reporters—if t 
of this first! They’re fellows with no delicacy 
they might give it an ugly angle. They lack,” 
regretfully, ‘‘sensitiveness, if you know what I 

Before he could be assured that Miss Brooks 
what he meant, that, in fact, her mind had met 
came in -to say that a lady was weeping in the 
would Miss Brooks see her for just a minute. — 
course, Gertrude, with a morning paper crumple 
hand. Dy 

“Oh, Miss Brooks,”’ she cried, “‘this terrible st 
Benedict! It can’t be true! Do you know anyth 
it? If he has killed himself I’m afraid it’s my 
were engaged, you know—at least practically en| 


(athia looked at Gertrude her eyes drooped and her 
st emed to grow longer and more swanlike; but she 
a cruel woman, and she said at once—almost at 
. fo, Professor Casley has not committed suicide.” 
eriide sank into a chair as if her knees would no 
sp ipport her. She was not actually trembling at all, 
nvas suffering from what the French might call the 
ae of the front page—if the French had such things 
in-ont pages; that is to say, her natural emotion 
er cousin was rendered histrionic and unreal by her 
ize that he was in the public eye and she was not. 
;|e same emotion which makes even the most truth- 
ece tell you that they had fully intended to take the 
al at went down or the train that was wrecked, when, 
m ter of fact, the idea had hardly occurred to them 
] sibility. 
9h hank heaven!’’ she murmured, pressing her hand 
wrehead. ‘“‘No outsider could guess from his cold 
nanner—but I know him so well. I understand 
( course I knew at once he could never have written 
zar, illiterate letter that appeared in the papers 
f name.” 


a s, who had been hesitating at the door, wondering 
hi any better story could be developing at the police 
an here, started at these words. 
Wit’s the matter with that letter?’”’ he demanded 
s) His thought was that here was another amateur 
sig professional work. 
m.ia pressed her hand to her side, for laughing hurt 
italthough her face was like a mask, as she named 
ne!.0 her visitor. 
trouble with that letter, Mr. Grimes,’’ said Ger- 
2, is that Mr. Casley could not have written it—no 
ein could have written it.” 
Peaps,” said Grimes, “‘you don’t know just how a 
ein will write when he’s going to commit suicide on 
of a hopeless passion. Real true human emotion is 
" ys the way it’s written about in books.” 
o syllable in the sentence was disagreeable to Ger- 
she intimation that Casley had a passion for an- 
<i that the other had rejected it, but worse still the 


suggestion that she, Gertrude, had not been drenched in 
real emotion all her life. She felt herself, however, too 
much of a lady to argue such a point; and in the slightly 
reproving pause that followed, Cynthia broke in, urging 
upon Grimes the necessity of haste. It was hard for him to 
go and leave his letter undefended, but he recognized his 
duty and went. 

Cynthia had rung the bell. 

“A cup of coffee for this lady, Maud,” she said. 

“T couldn’t eat,” said Gertrude. ‘‘Well, just a cup of 
coffee.”’ 

“And a peach,”’ said Maud, who for some unfathomable 
reason really cared whether or not Cynthia’s visitors had 
everything they could want. 

“Why, yes, perhaps a peach,” replied Gertrude as if she 
were doing Maud the greatest possible favor. “‘Would you 
mind,”’ she added to Cynthia, ‘‘if I telephoned to Pro- 
fessor Casley? You see, we were engaged—practically 
engaged.” 

“No, please do,’’ said Cynthia, and she pushed the 
instrument, which stood on a little table at her elbow, 
toward her visitor. 

She was not a small-minded woman; indeed, in a pro- 
fession noted for the bitterness of its rivalries, she was 
thought generous; but there was something about Ger- 
trude that stirred in every other woman a poisoned antag- 
onism. Cynthia actually enjoyed the idea of Gertrude’s 
telephoning his rooms when he was safely locked up in the 
police station. 

The telephone had a dial, and Gertrude, with the most 
charming incompetence, did not know how to manipulate 
it. Cynthia thrust out a slim arm and took it from her. 

“Do let me do it for you,”’ she said. She dialed quickly 
with one pointed forefinger. She leaned her ear against the 
receiver, while her eyes were fixed on Gertrude with a soft 
beam. ‘‘They don’t seem to answer,” she said at last. 

“But he can’t be out!” cried Gertrude. “It isn’t ten 
o’clock yet.”’ 

““Perhaps,”’ said Cynthia, ‘‘he has never come in.” 

Gertrude attempted to smile, as if this were the sugges- 
tion of a complete outsider, but she found herself obliged to 


“*]’m Glad to See You Hale and Hearty After All”’ 
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do something that was more bitter than death to her—to 
ask for information from a rival. 

“How can you be so sure that Professor Casley is not 
dead?’’ she inquired. 

Cynthia now for the first time allowed herself to be 
openly annoying. 

She glanced down and said in a low tone, “‘I can’t answer 
that without betraying his confidence. But I can assure 
you he is safe—quite safe—at the moment.”’ 

“Of course you can tell me,’’ returned Gertrude sharply. 
“You don’t seem to understand. I am terribly worried 
about him. I have a right to the truth. He and I were 
engaged—practically engaged.” 

“So you have said three times.” 

“You mean you don’t believe me?”’ 

“You put it,” said Cynthia, ‘‘a little coarsely, but you 
have the idea.” 

“Certainly,” said Gertrude, “‘you cannot think any nice 
woman would say she was engaged if she had not good 
reason for saying so.” 

“No, indeed,” replied Cynthia; and so strangely consti- 
tuted is human nature that it never occurred to her that 
this was precisely what she herself had done only a few 
hours before. 

Her whole thought was taken up with the possibility 
that what Gertrude said might be true. She pretended to 
disbelieve it, because at that moment to give pain to Ger- 
trude was delightful, but what the creature said might be 
true. How did she know that some lover’s quarrel had not 
been the real cause of his resolution to commit suicide— 
that all his long story of early tragedies and present philo- 
sophic indifference were not just a veil he threw over his 
actions to conceal their real motives from her? If she 
wanted to save his life, perhaps the best and honestest 
thing she could do would be to send Gertrude to him. Did 
she want to save him on those terms? It was just like the 
lady or the tiger. 

There was a ring at the bell and her heart gave a great 
sickening bound, although she knew Grimes could not possi- 
bly have gone and come in this time. It was Weyburn—up 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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The New Europe 


N NOVEMBER there was a spirit of subdued optimism 

in the city of London, whose bankers and merchants 
still depend for their fortunes and their profits on foreign 
enterprise. No doubt the adoption of the Dawes Report 
was largely responsible for this cautious return of con- 
fidence. Since the stabilization of Austrian, German and 
Hungarian currencies, following on the successful flotation 
of three international loans, a basis seems to have been 
laid for the restoration of public and private credit in 
Central Europe. 

But are the foundations sufficient and are they secure? 
Is it safe to build and to rebuild? Are the new states 
stable and their inhabitants contented? To these ques- 
tions truth, we fear, must give a negative answer. At the 
time of writing, it is true, no European nation is actually 
at war; but through’ lack of capital and confidence; 
through impoverished markets and the multiplication of 
tariff barriers; through new restrictions on trade, and 
burdensome taxes, we see as compared with prewar days 
more unemployment and a lower average of comfort or 
luxury among all classes in all parts of Europe. No one 
who has studied the economic sequels to great wars can 
wonder that recovery is slow. Can anything be done to 
prevent a relapse or to hasten the pace of recovery? 

Unfortunately on the Continent itself there does not 
seem to be any prospect of a fruitful initiative. France, 
indeed, is now more accommodating than she was a year 
ago; but owing to financial weakness she is unable to offer 
much financial aid to the smaller states of Europe. Italy un- 
der the military autocracy of Mussolini is chiefly employed 
in policing its own socialists; and the Spanish dictator has 
more than enough on his hands with troubles in Morocco 
and the threat of a republican revolution at home. Russia, 
whose Czar in 1898 gave the first signal for disarmament, 
is now a menace te its neighbors; and seeing that the 
Russian people are not unnaturally dissatisfied with a 
peace which has stripped them of so much territory and of 
their principal port—Riga—it is perhaps just as well that 
they should be impoverished by communism and finan- 
cially incapable of starting a war of revenge for the 
recovery of their lost provinces. Austria, one of the great 
prewar powers, is now only a small territory with a large 
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capital; and the same is true of Hungary, which formed 
with Austria the Dual Monarchy. 

Of the new states which have been built out of the 
ruins of the Russian and Austrian empires the strongest 
in numbers and fighting forces are Rumania, Poland, 
Czecho-Slovakia and Jugo-Slavia; but they are all weak- 
ened by internal dissensions and by the excessive cost of 
the armies which they maintain for defense or it may be 
for aggression. Dr. Josef Redlich, the distinguished 


Austrian publicist, who combines unrivaled knowledge of 


Central and Southeastern Europe with a rare independence 
and impartiality, is convinced that Austria, Hungary and 
their neighbors can be rescued from their present hard- 
ships and future dangers by an application of federal ideas 
which would once more restore interstate commerce to the 
freedom it enjoyed under the Dual Monarchy. There is 
no chance of an effective initiative from any one of these 
new states, or from any of the smaller neutrals, like Sweden, 
Holland and Switzerland, though all three are willing and 
ready to aid in the good work. Doctor Redlich’s hopes turn 
therefore to Great Britain and the United States. Noradical 
measures are required. If, for example, a commission were 
appointed by the British and American governments to visit 
the capitals of Central Europe, they might be able to bring 
about an accord that would lay the foundations of perma- 
nent peacefrom Sofia to Vienna and from Vienna to Warsaw. 
A similar visit to the Baltic States might also bring about 
very great improvements. If a proportional disarmament 
could be introduced, budgets balanced and taxation 
lowered, the credit of these states could be restored and 
the bankers of London, New York and Amsterdam would 
be able to issue loans for works of general utility in areas 
which need them but cannot get them. The restoration of 
public credit would be accompanied by the restoration of 
private confidence and by a new sense of security, once 
the nervous tension between the neighboring peoples of the 
Baltic and of the Balkans had been removed by the friendly 
mediation of two strong and respected powers. 

The same conference or another might turn its attention 
to armies, and perhaps bring about a general abolition, 
at least on the European continent, of conscription. Nor 
is it impossible that a development of arbitration and 
international justice founded upon The Hague Court 
might lead to arrangements which would provide for the 
adjustment of all international disputes and for the 
practical elimination of war between civilized nations. 
Here it may be remarked that a purely legal conception of 
justice is inadequate. When an international dispute 
cannot be reduced to legal terms the lawgivers or arbi- 
trators have to consider in their award not merely strict 
justice, or even justice tempered by equity, but also the 
importance of leaving the nations concerned in a friendly 
mood and reasonably well satisfied by a give-and-take 
award which will be in the nature of a compromise. This 
principle is, of course, well recognized in many forms of 
private arbitration. 

Amid so much discouragement it is well to reflect how 
many wars in the past and how much ill feeling between 
nations have been obviated by the reference of disputes to 
courts of arbitration and mixed commissions. Inter- 
national justice, arbitration and mediation should serve 
in the future as powerful safeguards against war and as the 
indispensable allies of peaceful diplomacy. 


Al Problem in Proportion 


ORD INCHCAPE, the great Scotch merchant and 
iF shipowner, communicates to the London Times some 
instructive figures which we are glad to summarize for the 
consideration of those who still have leanings toward goy- 
ernment ownership and operation of industries. 

The people of Queensland, Australia, have the courage 
of their convictions. They not only believe in government 
participation in industry but they practice it to a singu- 
larly advanced degree. This state is energetically engaged 
in a dozen or twenty such activities, ranging all the way 
from arsenic mining and ranching to operating sawmills, 
hotels and canneries. Nearly £3,500,000 is locked up in 
these enterprises. The railway restaurants appear to have 
done rather well, for they are credited with net earnings 
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in excess of £60,000. The state hotel, too, has a ( 
more than £8000, and the government butcher g 
joice in net earnings of some £1700. i 
All the remaining figures should be recorded in 
State stations—which we take to mean goy 
ranches—have rolled up a deficit of some £573, 0( 
loss on the Chillagoe mine and smelters has amov 
£178,000; and the unprofitable operation of the s; 
coal mines, iron and steel works, canneries and ret 
and other enterprises has created a net combine 
of well over £1,000,000. It will be noted that ¢ 
approaches one-third of the total capital involve 
sumably the taxpayers will be given an opporty 
supply new working capital long before the old h 
entirely exhausted. 4y 
We can now state our problem in proportion: It 
land, with a population of, say, 800,000, can lose $5, 
in government industry in a certain time, hoy 
millions could our own country, with a popula 
110,000,000, fritter away during a like period? 
Lord Inchcape concludes his letter to the Times 
sensible words: ‘I may be old-fashioned, but I ver 
suggest that this is an object lesson to those who a 
the nationalization of all industries and that it is be 
government to leave the business community alone 
a quota of their profits in the shape of income tax. 
way trade will be pursued on an economic basis a 
ernment will continue to be partners in the gains: 
having to bear any share of the losses.” 


Argentina’s Railways” 


HE foreign press contains from time to time a 

of government doings in industry—or more 
undoings—that are worthy of our attention becau 
serve as illustrations of what we are trying to avoic 
country. Two examples from different parts of th 
make interesting reading. 
Argentina has a system of state railways. T! 
supposed to be worth some five hundred million 
A floating debt has gradually accumulated that k 
reached the dimensions of some one hundred an 
million dollars. This short-term paper is in the h 
banks. Since these obligations cannot now be paic 
current earnings, the floating debt demands consol 
and refunding. For this purpose legislation is re 
The national congress does nothing; does not even st 
discuss the problem. It is not a politically att 
subject. It deals with capital, and capital is re 
unpopular, even in Argentina. The railways are 
the problem of extension as well as operation, ant 
the dual burden, run behind. Congress does nothing 
inefficient management continues, and bills rem 
The Government of Italy conducts a citr 
pool, including price fixing. The citrate is a by- 
of citrus culture. At the time the pool was esta 
Italy was almost the sole source of world supply 
acid. To exploit this situation and make what: 
natural monopoly profitable, the government cony: 
product into a pool and fixed the price to prod 
becoming the general selling agent. That wi 
producers. But the price was such as to arov 
stimulate manufacture of citric acid elsewhere, 
this country and in the Hawaiian Islands. The] 
to sell citric acid for less than the fixed price to 
To date, the loss to the government is given as 8 
million lire. The stuff has been damming bac 
the government has on hand something 
thousand tons. The present world consumptio 
of lime is little over six thousand tons a year. 1 
Government is holding the bag. But this ¢ 
tinue, so the government has now discontinue 
price to the producers and is to market the a 
material over a period of years. This market 
though it be, will each year represent a carryove 
cannot fail to depress the domestic price. The 
be that the industry that was artificially a 1¢ 
stimulated with public money will face a period 
that would not have come to pass if the bus 
remained in private hands. 


fifty-five theatrical attractions, exclusive of 
deville and motion pictures, now housed on 
joadway, eleven are adaptations, translations or 

ions of foreign plays. Not counted in this total 
sre two exclusively and excessively French reper- 


ermany, Czecho-Slovakia and other more or less 
ab reputed alien lands. 
onthe end of the year, at least a half dozen addi- 
1 plays will seek citizenship papers and 
» {the movies. Although the United States will 
ts eral of her recent successes for approval overseas, 
a3e of the season the dramatic trade balance will 
ivy against us. 
‘h)}o many foreign plays?’’ you may imagine Amer- 
utors wailing into the allegedly calloused ears of the 
a “Why drag into our nice clean land dreary, 
y, lacious, long-winded foreign plays when there 
hid, duty-free, thousands of honestly made Amer- 
la ? Why carry soot from Paris to Pittsburgh?” 
1¢, sympathetic reader, if you imagine authors thus 
in managers, plaintively bemoaning the thousands 
a Which will accrue 
ei¢ authors this sea- 
eecially to one 
t\ida, of Budapest, 
ha three plays al- 
sceessfully run- 
in ais country and 
m2 scheduled for 
con this season. 
tors may not ex- 
weome the inva- 
jen drama, but 
he snow the reason 
[a word, the most 
ie allowable, it 
ajrial caution. 
je play in five is 
oney, the mere 
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expenditure of it, cannot force a success. According to 
Broadway report, Mr. Erlanger and his associates spent 
all last summer and $150,000 on Hassan, an imported 
musical play which required only two weeks to fail. Last 
season the Shuberts brought over a London success, The 
Blue Lagoon, which is said to have rolled up a deficit of 
$50,000 before they concluded that a jolly old London hit 
can become an excruciatingly sad flop in New York for 
apparently no reason at all. 

Managers both here and abroad regard the success of a 
play in any given country as an indication of its drawing 
power, a proof of its appeal. From the standpoint of a 
reproducing venture they consider its original success will 
materially reduce the one-to-five odds standing against a 
new play. Experience has proved this to be true. The per- 
centage of failures of foreign plays when produced in the 
United States is appreciably lower than the percentage of 
failures achieved by our domestic drama. 

Of course, this percentage playing on the part of pro- 
ducing managers is not always the sole reason for the im- 
portation of foreign plays. Nor is it the secondary or even 
contributing motive in some instances. The production of 
Back to Methuselah by the Theater Guild, and the Froh- 
man production of The Swan are notable cases in point. 


LOOKS LIKE CLEARING 
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The Theater Guild expected to lose a considerable sum 
of money on the George Bernard Shaw play. They did. 
But theirs was the distinction and gratification of first pre- 
senting the massive work of the world’s most-talked-of 
playwright. 

Mr. Gilbert Miller, managing director for Charles 
Frohman, Inc., hoped for the very best when he hoped to 
break even on the production in America of The Swan. 
He saw the Molnar gem in Budapest and was so captivated 
by it that he approached the author, Ferenc Molnar, with 
a proposition to transport the play to Broadway. 

It will doubtless be a tremendous relief to theatergoers 
who in recent years have witnessed plays from the Hun- 
garian variously attributed to Franz Molnar and Ferenc 
Molnar, and who have feverishly wondered if maybe they 
were brothers or cousins or something, to learn that Franz 
and Ferene are—is—one and the same man. Franz, as the 
programs generally print it, appears to be the German 
spelling of the Budapesty Ferenc. The wife of the author, 
an actress of great charm, at present in this country, sub- 
scribes herself Mme. Ferenc Molnar. It is to be assumed 
that the lady knows how her husband spells his name. 

Mr. Molnar was greatly astonished at Miller’s proposal. 
The Swan is a sparkling story of love and political intrigue 
in a defunct duchy of 
Europe. It deals with the 
efforts of a princess to win 
the crown prince of a neigh- 
boring realm for her daugh- 
ter, the Princess Alexandra, 
who wants above all things 
earthy to be a queen. It 
Molnar’s conviction 
that it could not succeed 
in America because audi- 
ences here could not be 
asked to sympathize with 
characters so alien to our 
own existence. 

“The situation of the 
play,” he declared, like the 


was 
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Drab Ballads 
I 


ners Opera House down here, the 

team of HAMBONE & HYACINTH 
(CoMEDY & CLEVERNESS) sang with 
great success the rural-rustico num- 
ber, entitled: 


| AST night, at the Sorghum Cor- 


I’LL MEET YOU IN THE GLOAMING AT 
THE CROSSROADS WHEN THE COWS 
ARE COMING HOME IN ALABAM’. 


A sailor boy from foreign parts 
Came back to his own land; 
For fourteen years he’d roamed 
the rolling sea. 
His shipmates, rough but honesthearts, 
Around about him stand 
And ask him would he join them 
in a spree. 
“Come, Jack,’’ his comrades shouted, 
“TLet’s all oil up on rye; 
We'll frisk the frenzied forties fo 
a fuss.” ; 
But this idee Jack scouted 
Though tears stood in his eye: 
“When I left home I promised 
my girl thus: 
REFRAIN 
“T’ll meet you in the gloaming at the 
crossroads, 
When the cows are coming home in 
Alabam’, 
I’m goneter hold myself unto this 
»  promise— 
For rumor revels I don’t give adamn. 
She’s waiting at the rustic gate where 
sweet magnolias bloom, 
And chickadees chirp in the tangled 
wild. 
And so I bid you all farewell, but, ere 
we part, let’s sing: 
(Close harmony) 
OH, FIREMAN, SAVE MY CHILD!” 
—Harry G. Smith, 
Theater Prop., Hacking & Real Estate 
Also For Sale. 
Within this space soon you'll espy 
The song to make a country cry: 
ONLY A PooR CHORUS GIRLIE. 


When Ford Meets Ford 


A Little Drama of Human Interest in One Scene 


TIME: Right after it happened. 

PLACE: Right in front of us. 

CHARACTERS: Two Forp Drivers. That’s enough. 
[FOREWORD: These things will happen. Two Fords, traveling 

at a giddy rate of speed on intersecting busy streets, have 

come together with whimpering brakes and made each other 
look like smashed tin cans. Unfortunately, neither of the 
drivers is hurt. 

First DRIVER (rising from the gutter): I beg your par- 
don. 

SECOND DRIVER (separating himself from the wreck): So 
clumsy of me; you really must excuse me; here is my card. 
(He produces engraved calling card.) 

First DRIVER (producing his own): My dear fellow, 
I’m glad to meet you. What must you think of me! (They 
wring each other’s hands.) 

SECOND DRIvER: I insist the fault was entirely mine— 
you had the right of way, that’s clear. 

First DRIVER: Um—perhaps, but I was traveling at 
a high rate of speed. I must have been going well over 
thirty. 

SECOND DRIVER: Congratulations, my dear fellow, but 
I was not doing so badly myself. (They laugh wproar- 
iously.) 

First DRIVER: But you must let me pay for your car! 
(He produces check book.) 

SECOND DRIVER: Very well, if you will let me pay for 
yours. (He produces his wallet. They clap each other on 
the back.) 

Botu (in unison): Well, that settles that! (They both 
laugh at the pun.) 

First DRIvER: I’m a mess. Where can we go to clean 
up? 

SECOND Driver: I live right around the corner here, 
thank goodness. I can phone my garage man to remove 
this rubbish. 

First DRIVER (hesitating): 
truding? 


I hope that I’m not’ in- 


DRAWN BY ROBERT L. DICKEY 
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“Gee! This Being a Christmas Present is Great!”’ 


SECOND DRIVER: Glad to have you, old man. Let’s go. 
This affair is getting too blamed public to suit me. 
First DRIVER (looking around): Dash it all, so it is. 
[They deposit their wrecks neatly in the gutter and walk off 
a little unsteadily, arm in arm, lighting cigarettes. 
CURTAIN OF GOOD WILL 
—Edmund J. Kiefer. 


Aintsupposedtoitis: A National Malady 


(A Rimed Editorial) 


HPUBLICANS and Democrats and Socialists admit 
That this country’s pretty nifty but there’s something 
wrong with it. 

And each Democrat, Republican and Socialist is sure 
That he knows just what's the matter and he has the only cure. 


I do not say that they are wrong; I do not say they’re not. 
Their theories may be all right and maybe they’re all rot. 
But a careful diagnosis of the body politic 

Shows we've aintsupposedtoitis and we're very, very sick. 


Say the baby grand needs tuning. The piano tuner comes 

And reduces you to madness with his thump-te-tump-te-tums. 

“Would you mind,” you ask politely, “‘screwing tight this 
music shelf ?’’ 

Answers he, “I ain’d subbosed to. 
yourself!”’ 


You could do dot job 


Come the plumbers with their wrenches. Having torn apart 
the sink, 

That a tee will be required they’re a bit inclined to think. 

Did they bring one? No, they didn’t. Will they get one? They 
will not. 

No, and why? They ain’t supposed to. Who is? You are. 
Off they trot. 


There’s the laundress who’s supposed to wash the shirts and 
not the sheets. 5 

There’s the gardener who’s supposed to raise the phlox but not 
the beets. 

From the file clerk in the office to the drummer in the band 

Runs this aintsuwpposedtoitis epidemic through the land. 
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But the remedy is simple, once 
ble’s diagnosed; 
It’s a dose of Ext. of Doali 
thanyouresup posed. 
And if we can find some de 
will make us drink the stuf 
What? Who? Me? Iain’tsu 
Why can’t you? I’ve done 
—Baron lh 


The Salome Su, 


Who Pays the Tariff 


T K THEN Saw Tooth Jerry 
went to Phoenix last s 
started a Lot of Trouble 
without knowing it. Jerry 
liked his liquor pretty well i: 
days, not so much as so regi 
after Volstead was Elected a 
Cassidy went to work for 
here, this little corner of | 
been as dry as a dust storm 
Store finally run out of Le 
tract and Vanilla, HHH Ho. 
ment, Which Hazel and Hai 
so Jerry went to Phoenix la: 
to Get His Hoops tighter 
Soaked up a little before he / 
Out and the Head fell in. 

Jerry come back along a 
1st of May, fat as a Hog a 
as a Young Rooster, better’ 
see him look Before. 

“‘Say,’’ he says to me, ov 
Laughing Gas Station the ne 
ing, ‘‘did you ever taste Ice ( 

“Tce Cream?”’ growled the 
Kid, before I could figure « 
Jerry was driving at or wha 
“‘where would we ever be ta: 
Cream?” 

Jerry looked kind of fool: 
minute and then he laughs. 
you Heathens don’t know wh 
been missing all these yez 
BETTER THAN BOOZE!” 

This was sure some Stron 
ment, coming from Saw Too 
Withers, and started Some Ar 
the final result of which was 
Hurt and $25 of Jerry’s Money in my pocket as 
antee that he would stand the Loss if I would or 
Ice Cream from Phoenix and the Boys would Ka 
didn’t say it was Good. : 

That’s How Come the Laughing Gas Station st 
to handling Ice Cream along with Gas & Oil an 
sories. I was kind of Dubious at first because | 
Folks in this Country Never Saw no Ice Crean 
but I had $25 of Jerry’s Money in My Own Poc 
sent down to Phoenix and told Dominick Donofri 
me up 10 Dozen Ice Creams with Dishes and Spoor 
press packed in Lots of Ice and maybe if Folks 
would Eat it I might buy some More some Day. 

Next Night when the Train come in Jerry hé 
body in Town all lined up at the Bar—I mean the ec 
and I went over to the Depot and the Engineer 
Fireman was helping the Express Man lift off ag 
Green Barrel with a Gunnysack over the top of it: 
helped me load it on the Jitney and the Express 
says what in the Devil are you going to do with Ie 
up here where there aint no School Kids andIs 
Saw Tooth Jerry was a going to Show Dirty Face 
and Mickey Mulligan and Cousin Jack O’Brien an 
Jack Sullivan and the Reptyle Kid How to Eat Ie 
or else Pay me $25 and Eat it All Himself. 

“‘Let’s go over and See It,’’ says the Engineer. 
$10 if a Dish of Ice Cream ever hits the Lining ' 
Jack Sullivan’s Stomach it’ll Blow the Crown she 
Bust his Boilers.” ; 

So the Engineer and the Fireman and the Exp 
left the Conductor stay with the Train to take 
while they all followed the Ice Cream Wagon ové 
Laughing Gas Station to see Saw Tooth Jerry and 
of the Salamanders eat Ice Cream and maybe B 
was all Right about leaving the Train at the Depot 
there ain’t no Other Train to run into it, exce] 
Coming Back from Bouse and Parker the Next ! 
Nobody Much ever gets off there any way, so ther 
no Hurry to Get there and they could Wait and 
Cream wouldn’t in this Climate. 

(Continued on Page 51) 
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t feel your hung r jo! 


Luncheon 


Dinner 


Supper 


In the picture now I step 
I bring you cheer, I bring you pep. 
The finest gift that I can bear 

Is Campbell’s for your daily fare! 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup! Lift a hot, steaming spoonful 
of it to your lips! How eagerly your appetite responds to the 
delicious flavor! How instantly you realize that this soup is a 
hearty and filling food! 


Each spoonful only increases your enjoyment and satisfaction. 
And by the time your plate is empty that keen first hunger will 
be answered. 


For you will have eaten fifteen different vegetables, sub- 
stantial cereals, invigorating beef broth, fresh herbs and dainty 
spices—thirty-two ingredients of finest quality blended by 
Campbell’s famous chefs. 


You'll make a meal of it often. And it’s ready for your 3 
table in an instant. ty 


ELL Soup GOMPANY f° * 


MDEN, N.J., U-S.A- 


ae 


21 kinds : 12 cents a can 
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We Made a Good Enough Run Down the Coast; Ladies’ Weather Except for a Bumpy Bit of Road Off Hatteras 


XVII 


E MADE a good enough run down the coast; 

ladies’ weather except for a bumpy bit of road off 

Hatteras. Arriving early at Jupiter Inlet, we ran 
in, and under Mrs. Fairchild’s piloting fetched up off 
Sanders’ store. 

He appeared surprised to see us, and even more so to 
learn that we proposed to take up the option. This news 
cleared the rather sullen expression from his florid face. 

“To tell the truth, folks,’ he said, ‘“‘I sorta come to the 
conclusion that part of it was jest a bluff.” 

“Why?” Allaire asked. 

“Well, some o’ the know-alls hereabouts been tryin’ 
to tell me I got trimmed bad on that there trade of 
ourn. Claimed that old stuff out yonder was. probably 
worth a lot 0’ money. Said them old hangin’s and carpets 
and furniture was sure to be bony-fide antiques, and that 
you people, bein’ Northerners, was quick to git onto their 
value.” 

“They were right, Mr. Sanders,” Allaire said in her 
coolest voice. ‘‘What’s more, we were out looking for just 
that sort of trade, and we still are. Like oil scouts or 
anything else of that sort.” 

Sanders’ face darkened. 

“Well, if I got stung, y’-all don’t have to come back 
here and rub it in,” he growled. 

Allaire fastened him with her tawny eyes. 

“We did not come back here to rub it in, Mr. Sanders. 
Our intention has been to rub it out a little. But if you 
are going to get ugly about it, there will be nothing doing.” 

He looked at the ground. 

“Well, maybe I been a mite hasty, Miss Forsyth. These 
here busybodies got me right sore.”’ 

“Yes, I can imagine that. There’s always some kind 
neighbor to do that thing. But for the sake of your peace 
of mind I'll tell you this: If you hadn’t made your trade 
with us you wouldn’t have got anything at all. Before 
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you had been gone an hour a rum runner who knew the 
value of that stuff as well as we did came in there to strip 
the place clean. Captain Stirling and Mr. Whitecliff beat 
off him and three of his men. They would have swooped 
down on you like sea eagles on a pelican before you had 
got half those things aboard your boat.” 

Sanders stared. 

“That crew that was there three or four months ago 
and left the licker for the old captain?” 

“The same, Mr. Sanders. Captain Stirling fought the 
captain with swords, and Mr. Whitecliff beat his men all to 
pieces. You had a close shave, Mr. Sanders.’”’ And she 
described briefly but graphically about what had happened. 

Sanders’ florid color faded. 

“There now, and what d’ye know about that! A body 
ain’t safe in these waters no more, what with them rum 
runners and pirates and sich. So you want to buy the 
island now, ’cordin’ to the terms of the option?’’ 

“That’s what we’ve come here for, Mr. Sanders, and a 
little more. If you will help us to put the place in order, 
we will pay you a good price for your services and hand 
you a good fat bonus when we make the sale. I have every 
reason to think that deal is going through and that it will 
be good.” 

This promise cheered Sanders up very obviously. It 
was, I think, what had been said to him that rankled most, 
so that to learn of how narrow an escape he had had not 
only from losing his goods but possibly his hide and hair 
made him feel better about it. He did not strike me as a 
valorous man. 

“Well, I’m sorry I was hasty, Miss Forsyth. What 
d’you reckon to do first?”’ 

“We've got to do it all at once, Mr. Sanders. Clean up 
the grounds and trim the trees and bushes and do some 
leveling and terracing and build a jetty and make the old 
house waterproof at least. We shall need a dozen negro 
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laborers for a month. Three or four of them a 
stand carpentering.”” 

“Sounds like you figured to spend some 
Forsyth.” 

“We do. We figure to make some too. 
Here’s the chance for you to throw a few 
at the wise friends who guyed your act.” 

“Well, that’s good hearin’, Miss Forsyth.” 

“Then maybe this will talk even more ¢ 
Mr. Sanders.’”’ Allaire opened her bag and 
certified check for five thousand dollars, ma 
Sanders’ order. “‘We will take up the option a 
deed from you today. Whatever you may not 
on this deal, the fact remains that the w 
cost you about four hundred dollars, and } 
disposed of it for five thousand, plus that boatloac 
we traded you. In addition, you stand to m 
in supplying our labor and material, and if our 
through, a bonus of, let us say, five per cent. Si 
knowing friends can laugh that off.” 

Sanders breathed heavily through his nose. 

“€Gee-whillikins, I reckon I been a plumb fool 

“No, it looked tricky, I’ll admit,” Allaire sai 
you see it’s possible to drive a sharp trade and ye 
give the other fellow a square deal. If you fou 
another person’s property, you might buy the 
farm price. Then when you struck your oil, if 
decent you would do the right thing.” © 

“Some might,” Sanders agreed; ‘‘but most ti 
give a feller the merry ha-ha.”’ $ 

“We don’t do business that way. But if we 
this through we’ve got no time to waste. 
got a multimillionaire on the hook you can’t 
fun the way you might a sailfish. The sooner yo 
alongside and give him the gaff the better. 1 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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ng on this job we will pay you a thousand dollars 
eqint for labor and material and get things going.” 
ndo things were got going, with a jump and a rush 
sting a car in high, movie fashion. There was 
e (ality about Allaire that seemed to have that effect 
he with whom she made her contacts—to galvanize 
, »0 sudden violent activity, she herself remaining 
valy as calm as a highly charged storage battery. 

mas was now only a week away, and our pro- 
ti; elient—or victim—Sayles planned to start on his 
thi: cruise soon after the New Year. His big sea- 
cuseboat, or deck-house cruiser, or whatever they 
e new swift and able floating casinos, was to take 
his guests aboard at Charleston, thus to spare the 
ienkins of these sybarites the flick of piercing cold 
tir insides all derangement possible against other 
3 at they might later be required to sustain. A 
-c¢ierent breed of cattle to us seagoing mavericks 
src he Tinker. 
‘e it in order our affairs with Sanders, then took gas 
stes—for Allaire urgently desired that her consider- 
-pchase be left undisturbed against a later need— 
_p aboard a deckload of mixed building lumber and 
yu) or Pelican Key. Arriving there, we found all as 
saileft it, Pompey evidently glad to see us, judging 
nigluckings and grimacings and crinklings of that 
d human visage that still would not have terrified 
ilcsecause of some curious cosmic virtue in it, such 
hien are so quick to sense. To a youngster, this 
yell, puckered and uncannily agile creature would 
s ten clearly a denizen of the twixt-world, belonging 
helass of elves and gnomes, but good ones, and as 
nto be gauged by ordinary human measure. 
mv2y’s understanding appeared to be limited to 
‘qers, and he could not articulate at all. He had a 
ucbut for some reason it seemed to be a mere im- 
mit so far as speech was concerned, no frenum 
alr, and bound against the floor of his mouth. 
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I Went Down to the New Jetty Cyril Had Built, Got Into a Skiff and Rowed Out Alongside as the Tinker Rounded Up and Anchored 


Somehow the place looked better, now that we had 
made up our minds to redeem it. As good weather was 
now to be expected, we decided to take up our quarters in 
the house; and so proceeded to clean and put in some sort 
of camp order such rooms as we required, selecting those 
under parts of the roof that seemed in best repair. 

That first evening Allaire stated the proposition with 
her usual calm directness. No doubt she felt that we, her 
business partners, had looked a bit askance at her high- 
handed proceedings whilst yet deterred from any criticism 
of them because of the enormous profit that up to this 
point they had shown. 

“You three have been not only kind and long-suffering 
but tremendously complimentary to me,” she said, 
“because you have let me go ahead without a single word 
of protest, as if I were the controlling stock owner and 
empowered to do as I saw fit. You must have wondered 
why I took up the option and paid for this key before 
having any positive assurance that Sayles will buy it.” 

“That point occurred to me, I’ll admit,” I said. 

“Tt must have occurred to Mrs. Fairchild and Cyril too. 
There were two reasons; and like all conditional affairs 
where there may be two reasons or twenty, one of them 
being the case, the rest can go glimmering.” 

Cyril chuckled. Allaire was always a source of respectful 
delight to this Bermuda lad. Mrs. Fairchild regarded 
her with a perfectly ungrudging but puzzled admiration, 
as if freely admitting this girl’s mental and physical 
distinction, but by no means sure that she possessed a 
soul; or if so, not the sort of soul that is supposed to 
invest the normal human being. 

“The reason is,” said Allaire, “‘that though I am very 
sure of being able to sell this place to Sayles, if anything 
happens to prevent my doing so I would buy the key 
myself.”’ 

We considered this statement in silence for a moment or 
two. Then I said: 

“Tn that case, why didn’t you buy it yourself to start 
with? You could have done that so far as concerned the 
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rest of us. All this syndicate bought from Sanders was 
the house furniture and the option, the latter paid for by a 
radio set. Then if you sold the place to Sayles you would 
not have had to split the profit three ways.” 

“Very true, Pom. But that did not strike me as being 
fair. As I see this business partnership of ours, it was 
understood that we were to pool not only what repre- 
sented our capital but also our resources.” 

Mrs. Fairchild looked a little bewildered. The pretty 
widow was not much of a business woman, I’m afraid, 
else she would never have got herself into such a com- 
mercial mess in an up-and-doing place like Beach City. 
Nevertheless, she now got the meat of this nut that 
Allaire had cracked. 

“Then what you say amounts to this, Miss Forsyth: 
You offer to assume all the risk of this purchase and the 
cost of the work, paying it yourself if Mr. Sayles decides 
not to buy it. And if he does, then you expect us to share 
the profits of the sale.” 

“Precisely,” Allaire murmured. ‘‘That’s why I went 
ahead without consulting you others. I’m only telling you 
my intentions in the way of an apology.” 

“Well, that’s very nice of you, Allaire,’ I said. ‘“‘But 
speaking for myself, if I hadn’t felt that it was purely a 
business speculation in which we were to share the risk 
and possible profit, I’d have put the kibosh on it. Per- 
sonally, I don’t care to have my shot assured by any 
member of this little syndicate of ours. So if Nick Sayles 
gets drunk and falls overboard or has a stroke or anything, 
I shall still consider myself to own my half of the one-third 
interest that Cyril and I share.” 

Cyril leaned toward me, big eyes glowing, bony hands 
raised. 

“Excuse me, Mr. Stirling, but I think you’re a bit rough 
on Miss Forsyth. All she asks is that we should under- 
stand her motive in going ahead full-bore, as one might 
say. If it didn’t sound so silly, I’d ask for a vote of con- 
fidence in Miss Forsyth.” 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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intent or larcenous motives of any sort, 
and merely trying to rise to an artistic 
emergency, Shorty Hamp narrated to Gil 
as much as he could remember of what 
H. Gassoway Pell had told him of Sea 
Foam, the great unfilmed epic of the South- 
ern Seas. Gil stared in dumb astonishment 
as Shorty came to his climax. 

““Where in the blicketty-zipped so-forth 
and etceteraed decimal point did you get 
that?’ he shouted, using the language of 
undignified astonishment, which can be 
used on the stage but not in subtitles or on 
the printed page. 

“T made it up out of my own head,’’ 
Shorty declared calmly, neither looking 
into the misty future nor feeling that he 
was in the clutch of a wrong act. 

Gooseberry Pell was forever gone and 
far away, and the niceties of such situa- 
tions were beyond Shorty’s esthetic ken. 

“Boy, that’s a darb,” said Gil, slapping 
him on the shoulder. 

“‘T told youso. You think I’m a flat tire, 
but I do a lot of real thinking.” 

“Vou’re a smart little mutt,”’ said Gil, 
walking rapidly out of his dressing room 
and heading directly for the offices of the 
corporation. O’Day and Grogan were in 
conference, but the comedy star broke in 
upon them. 

“Say,” he began enthusiastically, ‘““we 
can make a feature picture, can’t we, if we 
get a real hot dog of a story?” 

““Yes,”’ said O’Day. 

*‘Sure,”’ said Grogan. 

“Well, unbutton your ears,” Gil con- 
tinued warmly, “‘because I got it.” 

He tossed his cap into a chair, walked 
excitedly to and fro, pausing to bang the 
desk with his fist as he reached the good 
points. Messrs. O’Day and Grogan sat 
with open mouths, and Sea Foam’s long- 
neglected plot had another and enthusias- 
tic inning. 

O’Day slowly picked up his cigar, which 
had gone out, and glanced sharply at Gil. 

“Absolutely a knock-out,” he declared. 
“Just exactly fitted for you and Shorty, 
and plenty of room in it for new gags. 
Where did you get it?” 

“Why,” said Gil proudly, ‘‘where do 
you think I got it? I made it up.” 

“You did?” 

“‘T did. I make these things up right 
along. You think I’m an ordinary dub 
comedian, throwing slapstick stunts; but 
as a matter of fact, I am also a director and 
I can make up my own stories, as I have 
just showed you.” 

“Gil,” said Grogan impressively, “that 
can be made into a roaring full-length 
comedy.” 

“Don’t I know it?” 

“T congratulate you,” said O’Day. 

“And I don’t charge the company a thin 
dime,’”’ said the star. “Ordinarily this 
story would cost you a pot of money; but 
because it’s good old Gil you get it free.’’ 

“Fine,” said the officials simultaneously, 
“and we won’t forget it either.’ 

They shook hands all around, and Mr. 
Gilfillan strode breezily, his chest expanded, 
down the asphalt lane to his own dressing 
room, where he found Shorty shooting flies 
with a rubber band. 

“Shorty,” Gil announced, “we're fixed 
at last. We’re going to make a feature— 
next. I just told ’em the story.” 

“My story?” Shorty asked politely. 

“Your story nothing! It’s my story 
now. I’m the star of these comedies and 
your job depends on me. I told ’em it was 
my story and that goes.”’ 

“You’re a dirty crook,” Shorty said. 

“It’s better for the story to come from 
me,” Gil argued, “‘because I’m the im- 
portant guy in these productions and you’re 
the dub. I can replace you in half an hour, 
so keep your face shut about whose story 
this is.” 

“A natural porch climber,” 
mused, ‘‘and born that way.” 

“You'll get an increase in pay, won’t 
you?—we’ll both get more coin making 
feature comedies, besides the advertising. 
After all, what’s the difference where the 
story comes from?” 

“No difference,” the little man admitted 
cheerfully, ‘‘as long as it comes from you, 
you big burglar. Now I don’t get any 
credit at all.” 

Production began immediately, with the 
entire studio interested in the first full- 
length Gil-and-Shorty comedy. Horace 
Rascoe, the high-speed demon scenario 


Shorty 
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writer, chained himself to his typewriter in 
an air-tight room and knocked out a brisk 
continuity in five days and nights. A di- 
rector was borrowed from the Colonial 
Film Company and a fast-moving comedy 
drama was shot in three weeks. It was 
called Those Were the Days, and the daily 
rushes convinced projection-room experts 
that O’Day and Grogan had stepped into 
a genuine money-maker. 

Two cutters worked continuously, keep- 
ing pace with the shooting, aided by Hor- 
ace Rascoe, and the film was in rough-cut 
form almost as soon as the final close-up 
was taken. An advertising splurge began 
in the trade journals in the form of pages 
and half pages. The lithograph company 
did a proud and rapid job with the outdoor 
advertising, portraying Gil and Shorty on 
a raft, in four colors, and declaring in black 
type that the masterpiece was by Walter 
Wesley Gilfillan. 

In the midst of these pleasant activities, 
there arrived a piece of animated news in 
the form of a letter from H. Gassoway Pell, 
of Hutchinson, Kansas. It said: 


*“O’DAY AND GROGAN, 
“Hollywood, California. 


‘Sirs: My attention has been called to 
your forthcoming feature production, Those 
Were the Days, with Gil and Shorty starred. 
I have just finished reading an outline of 
the extremely interesting plot in the Mo- 
tion Picture Chronicle-Herald, and it is a 
very good plot; so good in fact that I am 
going to sue you for fifty thousand dollars’ 
damages, and possibly one hundred thou- 
sand, depending upon how my lawyer feels 
about it. 

“It shows how crooked you movie peo- 
ple are, because when you had my book, 
Sea Foam, from which your picture is taken 
bodily, you pretended not to read it, but 
of course you sneaked around and read it 
anyhow, and now you try to steal my story. 
Believe me, I am going to take your skin 
off, beginning with your eyelids, because 
I have got you dead to rights, and the two 
stories are just like two peas in a pod. 
Hoping to hear from you anent this brazen 
theft, I am, “H. GASSOWAY PELL.” 


President John O’Day came in from 
lunch with a mild attack of indigestion 
from crullers, coffee and clam chowder, 
read the communication from Kansas and 
sent out for more bicarbonate of soda. He 
also sent for Vice President Grogan, Char- 
ley Breyton and Gil. 

“‘Well,”’ he said, when they had arrived 
and ranged themselves in chairs, ‘‘this is 
where we lose our shirt.” 

““What’s wrong?’’ Breyton asked. 

“We have just finished a picture that 
cost us forty thousand. It is now about 
ready to release, or will be soon. It is being 
advertised heavily, so there is no pulling 
it back. And now steps in a man who is 
going to enjoin us from release or sue us 
for a hundred thousand.” 

“Who and why?” Grogan asked, turn- 
ing white. 

“His name is Pell,” said O’Day. ‘You 
Be ge: himpand, §Sol dO Laaeseees 

1 a We 

“Yes, sir,” said Gil, realizing that all 
was not serene. 

“Where did you get that story?” 

“T made it up,” the comedian answered. 

“Listen, Gil, this is not the time for jok- 
ing. Where did you get it?” 

Gil stared at the three stern faces. Brey- 
ton had put on his glasses and was reading 
Gooseberry’s epistle. 

“If you want to know,” Gil said weakly, 
“T got it from Shorty.” 

“Did you know it was a book?”’ Grogan 
demanded harshly. 

“T should say not. I didn’t know it was 
anything.” 

O’Day pushed a button. 

“Go and get Shorty Hamp,” he ordered, 
and an office boy darted off in search. 

Shorty was discovered rolling dice with 
an assistant cameraman and reported im- 
mediately. He entered his employers’ office 
wearing his usual cherubie and innocent 
expression, which vanished at once. O’Day 
glared at him. 

“Shorty,” he said, ‘‘you told Gil the 
story we have just shot, didn’t you?” 

“Sure,” he admitted, “‘only I don’t care 
about the credit. Let that go to Gil.” 

“H. Gassoway Pell threatens to tie up 
the picture with an injunction and bring 


suit. It’s his story, Sea Foam, a book. 
How did you get it?” 

“He told it to me,” said the astonished 
Shorty. ‘Nobody else would listen to him, 
so one day he tells it to me and then I told 
it to Gil later on. That’s all there was to 
it. Of course I didn’t mean any harm, and 
you know yourself we certainly needed a 
story at that minute.” 

“Which will cost us all the money we 
can earn around here in two years,” said 
the president. “‘You two morons get out.” 

Shorty and Gil departed in complete 
silence, and outside they paused to stare 
at each other. 

“This is piracy,’ said Gil coldly. ‘‘If 
anybody around here has to go to jail, you 
know who it is, don’t you?” 

“‘Sure,’”’ agreed Shorty. “Me. As long 
as everything was lovely it was you, but 
whenever somebody needs a goat—send 
for Shorty.” 

In the office the powers struggled. 

“What’ll we do about it?” O’ Day asked. 
“Tf the stories are alike, and no doubt they 
are, we can’t fight.” 

“Send for him,” suggested Breyton. 
“Telegraph him expense money and ask 
him to come quick. We may be able to 
wiggle out of this somehow, but never by 
letter or wire. We have got to get this 
baby into Hollywood.” 

A week later, Mr. H. Gassoway Pell ar- 
rived in California on his second visit, and 
in the meantime Horace Rascoe read Sea 
Foam and reported to the front office that 
it bore the same resemblance to Those 
Were the Days that one Norwegian sardine 
bears to another. Negotiations began, with 
Mr. Pell wearing new fawn-skin gloves and 
smiling contemptuously. The O’Day and 
Grogan Pictures Corporation assured him 
they had not willfully pirated his work and 
that they desired to have no lawsuit with 
him or any other author. 

“Suppose we gave you a year’s contract 
instead,” suggested Breyton, the stone- 
faced warrior, who had been battling with 
temperamental stars and directors for ten 
years. 

““At how much a week?” 

“Say a hundred and fifty.” 

“Nothing doing,” said the author. 

“How about one seventy-five?” 

“No,” said Mr. Pell, smiling pleasantly. 

The deliberations were more or less pro- 
tracted, O’Day, Grogan and Breyton keep- 
ing their tempers because they didn’t dare 
lose them. Mr. Pell played with them and 
admitted that they could avoid legal action 
if they would treat him right. 

“We can arrange a contract somehow,” 
Breyton said with assumed warmth. 
“Meantime, Mr. Pell, you go out and select 
the office you want. Your job will be to 
turn in any original ideas you come across, 
with no office hours. I have no doubt we 
will all be glad, in a year, that this acci- 
dental affair brought you into our studio.” 

“And,” said Grogan, as the novelist de- 
parted, “‘if an automobile hits him I hope 
it’s a truck loaded with gravel.” 

I was in bed when Gooseberry came for 
his second visit, with a severe attack of 
Hollywood influenza, and returned to the 
studio to find him deep in his new duties, 
which consisted of haggling with the an- 
noyed Breyton over the terms of the im- 
pending contract. He was to get in the 
neighborhood of two hundred and twenty 
dollars a week, and certain other sums, for a 
period of one year. Each morning he hur- 
ried into the managerial office with a fresh 
demand which he insisted should go into his 
contract. For the first time in my life I 
gazed upon the genius from Kansas. 

“Who—whoisit?’’ I faltered, turning to 
Shorty. 

“That,” said he, ‘‘is the famous Goose- 
berry Pell.” 

“Ts he working here?”’ 

“He is not working here. He is hanging 
around here and they pay him to hang.” 

““You don’t like him?” 

“T not only don’t like him but I am 
eventually going to soak him one on the 
beezer. He’s the cause of me having plenty 
of trouble.” 

My own association with O’Day and 
Grogan had been comparatively brief and 
not particularly successful. I was still on 
probation, drawing a modest salary and 
trying to demonstrate it would pay the 
studio, in the long run, to teach me the 
business. Many of the ways of the studio 
were still strange to me, and I realized it 
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was about fifty-fifty whether I ma 
as a movie worker or was shippe 
East. 

For weeks I had been toiling oye; 
called Whenever, which had defied 
the experienced scenarists, and I felt: 
that if I pulled Whenever through ] 
probably be continued. If I faile 
was no telling. On the second ry 
after my return to the studio the 
spat-wearing individual from 
strolled into my office, which was for 
down the hall from his own gilded 

“My name,” he said, withou' 
asked his name, ‘“‘is Pell—H. G; 
Pell. You’ve heard of me, no doub 

His voice was blatant and his 
assured. I admitted I had heard 

“Your name is Parkman, isn’t it? 
a new man around here.” 

“T have been here a short time,” 
“Lately I have been ill.” 

“Well,”’ continued the famous at 
Sea Foam, ‘‘Mr. O’Day told me 
over some of your treatments and | 
what I thought. I’ve been going oy 
work, Parkman, and I might as y 
you something for your own good. 
never going to get by in this movie 

“Why not?” 

“Because it’s a highly specialize 
ness and only a few of us make goc 
I happen to have the true movie sk: 
self, which is why I’m successful; b 
game the average novelist doesn’t 
all. You are a novelist, aren’t you 

“Yes,” I said meekly; ‘I’ve w 
novel about the Chinese.” 

“My Sea Foam,” he said casua 
about the best thing that’s been wr 
the last ten years. I noticed that 
yours on Wheeler’s desk; but writi 
nese novels is far different from 
motion pictures. If you want some 
advice, you won’t waste your time 
studio. You may have the narratiy 
but that’s no good to the movies.” 

“*T suppose not.”’ 

He continued in this jolly, enco 
way for ten minutes, took his leg 
desk and sauntered back to his 
office, which was being refurnishec 
company’s expense. Horace Ras 
peared and found me staring at the 

“What's up?”’ + 

“T’ve just had a heart-to-heart ch 
your old friend, H. Gooseberry,” Lan 
“He intimates that so far as pict 
concerned I seem to be a complet 

‘He does, does he? Well, let me 
something about that lad. This stu 
had its share of shams, but until he 
we never knew what a real four-flus 
like. The hotel man is still looking 
about those checks, and somewhere 
berry has a wife and three children 
he has deserted in the name of fF 
liberty. The tough part is, he’s liab 
with us the next year.” 

Nevertheless, I worried over M 
offhand judgment. My career in | 
business had not, so far, won me 2 
leaves, and the immediate job on W. 
was a dismal prospect. Gil though 
probably would learn the trade i 
plenty of time. O’Day was less ¢ 
astic and was slowly souring on li 
in any form. Grogan was neutr 
Breyton said that if anyone wal 
know how he felt, all authors ough 
shot. i 

The one person in the studio wl 
me the greatest comfort, and upon’ 
leaned mentally, was a tall, fair-hai 
named Miriam Bonner, who tyf 
work. She was my secretary; Dv 
than that, she was my right-hand n 
my refuge in moments of bewilderm 
blank despair. 

She knew the movie business, the 
tions of a camera, what had bee! 
what could not be done and what t 
out of a plot. She made helpful sugs 
when I grew dumber than usual an 
tally motionless. When a carefull 
situation buckled and fell to pieces, 
standing by with a plan for rals 
wreck; and she knew a million té 
facts, which to me were the same 2 
life among the Eskimos. 

Therefore Miriam Bonner was 
tremely important factor, skillful, ce 
efficient; and in addition to all this, 
a decidedly pleasant spectacle for t 
ried eye to fall upon. She had lovely 
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(Continued from Page 28) 
hair and grave blue eyes, and she had a way 
of smiling suddenly, a way that might 
have made a man’s pulse beat a trifle faster 
if the man had not been so intensely oc- 
cupied with the details of the job. 

Of course there was no sentimental at- 
traction between Miss Bonner and myself, 
though I found it easier to think if I glanced 
at her occasionally, sitting there at her desk 
in a corner, busily tapping the keys. What 
I mean to explain is that the girl was an 
exceptional help to me in my work, that I 
depended upon her very largely and disre- 
garded her personal loveliness, confining 
my thoughts to my work at all times. 

The blow, therefore, that presently fell 
was all the more disastrous, considering 
that I was struggling with Whenever and 
required Miss Bonner’s aid. I walked into 
my Office a trifle late, and discovered that 
my secretary had been replaced by a 
strange, dumpy creature, who sat at the 
desk reading a magazine. 

“Where is Miss Bonner?” I asked. 

*‘She’s transferred. I was sent in to take 
her place.” 

“Who transferred her and where is she?”’ 
I demanded in trepidation. 

“‘She’s gonna work for Mr. Pell. Don’t 
you think you’re gonna like me?”’ 

“T know I’m not going to like you,” I re- 
turned coldly. “It upsets me merely to 
look at you, and I have always hated peo- 
ple who chew gum.” 

“Ts that so?” she replied unconcernedly, 
and I strode from the office, determined to 
have it out with Mr. O’Day. I found him 
and he seemed slightly embarrassed. 

“Sorry, Parkman,” he said. ‘Pell asked 
for Miss Bonner and we thought it ad- 
visable—er—under the circumstances. He 
says he can work better with her.” 

There was more to the conversation, but 
the general drift of it was that Mr. Pell had 
taken my secretary with the company’s 
consent and approval, and I was to make 
the best of it. If I did not care to accept 
the dumpy person, I was at liberty to re- 
sign and go back to Washington Court 
House, Ohio. Authors were getting to be a 
trifle troublesome anyhow. There was a 
strong undertone indicating that if I did 
feel an irresistible desire to take myself off 
the pay roll the officials would try to bear 
up bravely. 

I gritted my teeth, returned to my work- 
shop and glared savagely at my gum 
chewer. She was designated by the name 
of Rosy, and I hate that name. 

I struggled along with Whenever, con- 
vinced that Mr. H. Gassoway Pell was not 
far from correct in his belief that I would 


at this phenomenal hour. He strode into 
the room and kissed Cynthia. 

“My dear girl,” he said, “‘I never was so 
surprised in my life. Well, he’s a fine fellow, 
and I like him all the better for getting 
himself locked up for fighting. I don’t see 
you exactly as a college professor’s wife, 
but I hope he won’t make you leave the 
stage.” 

“Wilfred, what do you mean?” asked 
Cynthia; but a terrible suspicion of what 
he meant was coming over her. 

“Didn’t think you were going to keep 
it all a sweet secret, did you?” said Wey- 
burn, and he gave her an evening paper— 
for it was now getting to be ten o’clock of 
a fine autumn morning. 

There, in large type somewhat blurred, 
but of immense size, she read the headline: 
“Cynthia Admits She Will Wed Professor.”’ 
The whole story was there—so colorful 
there was no need to heighten it, and the 
intelligent reporter had done nothing to it 
but give it the flavor of truth. The aca- 
demic shades—the first play—the first 
night—the purple passion—the suicide 
note—the last meeting—the street fight— 
the reconciliation there in the street under 
the eye of the law—the arrest—the hospital. 
Then short sketches of the past careers of 
the two principal characters; Casley’s de- 
grees and published works; Cynthia’s 
roles and a rumor that the king of Spain 
had looked favorably upon her at San 
Sebastian, and that she had once been en- 
gaged to a great thread manufacturer from 
Connecticut—stories which, though un- 
true, had not seemed undesirable before, 
now shocked and disgusted her. And all 
the time Weyburn was running on: 
“They’ve been making my life a burden 
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stumble myself out of the movie business 
ere long. I knew, as everyone else in the 
studio knew, that Gooseberry didn’t ac- 
tually need a secretary any more than the 
Navy needs hairpins, and that he was not 
seriously working at anything. He was to 
have two hundred and twenty dollars a 
week for coming and going as he pleased, 
with no regard to studio hours and no re- 
sponsibility to anyone. I began heartily 
to detest him, and his every appearance 
nauseated me, for I felt he had distinctly 
lessened my already slender chance of get- 
ting on. 

When I spoke of the disaster to Miss 
Bonner she said she was sorry, and I be- 
lieve she was. Mr. Pell’s work, she informed 
me, did not seem to require a secretary, 
because he principally devoted himself to 
deep thinking and making engagements 
over the telephone with distant Nellies and 
Elizabeths. Too, he had cordially asked 
Miss Bonner to lunch with him, which in- 
vitation was declined. This annoyed me 
further, and although I make a point of it 
not to dislike anyone in this world, I began 
to feel certain I could read the obituary of 
H. Gassoway Pell without a sob. A man 
who will desert a wife and three small chil- 
dren and refuse them a dollar is no particu- 
lar good, if he does wear spats. 

“Anyhow,” Gil declared, “‘it’s lucky we 
can settle this thing without having a nasty 
lawsuit. That’d be bad, with me and Shorty 
starting our first feature picture.” 

“Where is this much-discussed  tri- 
umph?”’ I inquired, feeling totally upset 
and unable to go on giving battle to When- 
ever. 

“Hasn’t been released yet,’ said Gil. 
“Tt’s a fast-moving comedy and will make 
a mint of money, even if this sick-looking 
pelican did write it.” 

“‘Let’s go and look at it,” I suggested, 
impelled by a wish to see what there was in 
Gooseberry’s method that made him sure 
he was a film success. 

“Certainly,” said Gil. “I’ve only seen 
it once myself.” 

Half a dozen hard-working studio em- 
ployes immediately gathered and moved 
toward the projection room. No matter 
how busy a studio force is, you can always 
find half a dozen willing souls who will drop 
everything to look at a new picture. We 
dug Joe Perry out of his igloo, opened up 
Room One, and with contemplative cigar 
smoke curling and a comma hound looking 
for minor mistakes, we ran Mr. Pell’s 
famous story, as made into a dashing fea- 
ture comedy with Gil and Shorty. 

I meditated upon the luck of some men. 
Here was a milk-fed chap who wrote a silly 
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book and was projected by that book into 
a year’s contract at a nice figure. 

Halfway through the first reel I burned 
myself with my cigarette, sat up suddenly, 
started to speak and decided to say noth- 
ing. 

The film rolled on and on. Wall lights 
came up and dimmed as the reels changed. 
The picture ended with a rousing and laugh- 
able raft scene. 

“How’d you like it?’”’ Gil asked when we 
came blinking out into the sunlight. 

“Tt’s a corker,”’ I said. 

“T wish I owned it,” said Shorty. 

Seven minutes later I stood before John 
O’Day in his private office. Grogan and 
Charley Breyton tipped their chairs against 
the wall and looked at me. 

““Gentlemen,”’ I said, ‘I bring you news 
and a personal statement. I realize that 
you are all more or less uncertain about me 
and my work here. Mr. Breyton, I believe, 
feels I am pretty slow about catching on.” 

““Yes,”’ said old iron-face, ‘‘that’s ex- 
actly what I think.” 

““We have made no decision about you, 
Parkman,” said the vice president. 

“No, but I’ve made a decision myself. 
I desire to go on working for this studio 
because I like the job and I can make good 
in the end. My present salary is not large 
when you compare it with that of H. Gasso- 
way Pell.” 

“What’s he got to do with it?’”’ Grogan 
queried. 

“Quite a bit,’ I said. “I have just 
looked at Those Were the Days. This 
present trouble, as I understand it, is being 
compromised by your giving him a year’s 
contract.”’ 

“What’s that got to do with you?” Brey- 
ton demanded. 

“Do you want Pell?” 

“No,” snouted Charley. 
take him, but what the 

“Has he got his contract yet?” 

“He gets it tomorrow.” 

Well,” I said, ‘‘inasmuch as he has 
robbed me of my efficient secretary and 
thus interfered with my work, causing me 
mental distress; and inasmuch as he’s a 
liar and a generally disagreeable person in 
the studio, who scares the little girl em- 
ployes half to death and conducts himself 
like a Zulu, it will be just as well if you don’t 
give him a contract, but instead ask him to 
go back where he came from.” 

The three of them stared at me and 
blinked. 

“You don’t understand this,’’ Grogan 
said. ‘‘We’ve made his book.” 

“No,” I returned cheerfully, “that’s 
what you think you’ve done. You have not 


ue We've got to 
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since six o’clock—lucky for you, my dear, 
that you have a private wire. Some smart 
young reporter picked it up at the hospital 
and followed it up to the police station. 
I sent my secretary up to court, thinking 
Casley might not know his way about there, 
but I did him an injustice. He’d put it over 
the judge somehow or another and had got 
out an hour before.” 

“You mean he’s free?” cried Cynthia. 
“Good heavens, where is he then?”’ 

Weyburn laughed and glanced at Ger- 
trude as if willing to include her in the joke. 

“Well,” he said, “‘I thought there was a 
possibility that I might find him here. But 
I suppose a bath and a shave after a night 
in a police cell ) 

Cynthia’s face grew slowly as white as 
paper. He was dead. She had misman- 
aged everything, and now he was dead. 
Hither he would have come to her at once— 
in love or in anger—or else he would have 
kept to his original plan and gone home and 
quietly killed himself. She had been sitting 
there, talking and hating Gertrude, while 
the only man she had ever loved Per- 
haps it was not too late. If she only knew 
where he lived! Gertrude knew—that tele- 
phone number—as she sat there listening 
to it ringing perhaps he had heard it, too, 
with his dying ears. Someone must go to 
him immediately. This other woman who 
said he loved her 

“What’s the matter, Cynthia? Are you 
ill?’”’ she heard Weyburn’s voice remotely 
asking. 

“Tm afraid there has been an accident,”’ 
she said. “I want you and Miss—this lady 
to go at once to Professor Casley’s rooms, 
wherever they are, and see how he is. I’m 
afraid he may have killed himself.” 


“Not a chance,” said Weyburn. “A 
man just engaged to you, my dear, might 
commit a good many follies, but suicide 
would not be one.”’ 

Cynthia felt a growing weakness of body, 
but her will was strong. 

“You must go at once, Wilfred. It may 
be too late, but ——’”’ The agony in her 
eyes and the drawing of her little white face 
convinced Weyburn more than the inco- 
herent words which she continued to pour 
forth. He would have done more than this 
for Cynthia, though he regarded: this as a 
foolish expedition. 

“No harm in going,” he said kindly; but 
at that moment the bell rang—a firm, con- 
pe buzzing. “‘I bet that’s he now,” he 
said. 

Nobody answered, none of the three 
spoke again, until Maud answered the 
door, and, as Weyburn had prophesied, 
Casley himself walked into the room. 

“Ah, there you are!” cried Weyburn, 
very cordial and sane. 

Gertrude rose. 

“‘Benedict,” she murmured in a tone full 
of splendid but repressed emotion; and she 
went to him, and taking his hand in both of 
hers leaned her brow against the point of 
his shoulder. 

Cynthia said nothing; but sitting up on 
her couch, she fixed her eyes on him—her 
eyes, which now seemed to occupy about 
two-thirds of her little white face. As a 
mother who has thought her child dead has 
time, on discovering that it is not, for such 
a trivial emotion as anger, so Cynthia now 
in her intense relief at seeing him alive had 
yet time to feel not only jealousy but fear 
of the humiliation which she must shortly 
experience before her rival, for even if he 
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made Mr. Pell’s Sea Foam into a 
picture.” | 

“What?” exclaimed O’Day, 

“You probably overlooked th, 
about a gentleman named Defoe w 
good while he was at it. Back in th 
Age he produced a little thing wh 
came a classic in all languages and y 
known as Robinson Crusoe. Your 
is Robinson Crusoe, which can be s| 
of charge by anyone with a good 
Mr. Pell had nothing whatever to ; 
the job, except that he casually sto’ 
inson Crusoe and did it over in } 
inimitable way as Sea Foam. If yo 
to you can have him arrested; } 
certainly don’t have to give him a 
contract.” 

Charley Breyton gave a glad ery, 
into the air and was off on a special j 
before I had finished, and they in 
me later that he personally fired 
berry Pell out of his elegant office . 
the lot in one minute and twelve s 
which still stands. 

O’Day hurriedly sent a boy uptoy 
copy of Robinson Crusoe to make su 
another author wasn’t slipping on 
The news spread rapidly and the 
studio broke into smiles. 

Miss Bonner met me at the gate 
started for her lunch. 

“T hear I’m to come back to your | 
she said. 

“You are, and we'll get right to 
Lost a lot of time lately, with one thi 
another.” 

There was a memorandum pinned 
hook when I returned from my own 
ay It was from the front offi 
said: 


“Memo to Mr. Parkman: Mr. 
has decided to attach you permane 
the Gil-and-Shorty unit. There are: 
matters to be discussed, among th 
advance in your salary, so please me 
O’Day and Mr. Grogan tomorrow m 
at ten o’clock. | 

“CHARLES BREYTON, Studio Mar 


Gil and Shorty crashed into my o 
the early afternoon, beaming bi 
They shook hands with me. 

“You educated son of a sea cook,” 
chuckled, ‘‘you just about saved th 
pany a year’s pay.” gy 

“And it’s a mighty queer thing 
said, “that nobody around here got ¢ 
it was Robinson Crusoe.” 

“‘T knew it came out of the Bible 
time,’’ added Shorty, “‘only I was y 
to see how far Gooseberry would go. 
I hung it on him.” 
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were not engaged to Gertrude, as she 
did not believe that he was, he ce 
was not engaged to her either. She 
at him in a last faint hope that he 
look kindly at her, but his face — 
stone. Nevertheless, his first words 
ished her. He said in his cool drawl 
how is my bride?” 

She knew it was an insult; and 
customed to insult, she felt the bloo 
to her cheeks; but no one else seer 
recognize it as such. 

Gertrude stepped back from him ¢ 
had struck her, and Weyburn exc 
heartily, “Oh, look at Cynthia 
Well, I never saw that before.” He 
and grasped the hand that Gertruc 
released. “My dear fellow,” he sa 
wish you joy. I’ve known Cynthia 
long time and I think she’s about the: 
est person I ever saw. You’re luckie 
perhaps you know yet.” 

Casley did not answer, and Gertru 
it necessary to make her little speecl 
most ardent wish was that Casley ml 
remembering how in one stage of th 
she had described Cynthia as an 
cated little puppet. 

“TI am so pleased, Benedict,” sh 
“T think you and Miss Brooks s! 
suited to each other.” 

An example followed of why thel 
never disorder in Casley’s classroon 
did not interrupt Gertrude, for her 
died away as it became evident to he 
he was going to speak. When he did 
he did not raise his voice or hur 
enunciation. He said: a 

“There is a taxicab downstairs, 
trude. Take it and go home. A frit 
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In the new Maxwell beauty and re- 
finement Chrysler engineers have 
wrought as finely as in perform- 
ance. The new bodies are even 
more handsomely proportioned, 
with wider, heavier-looking fend- 
ers. New and larger radiator. 
New head lamps, with cowl lamps 
on all models. Balloon tires, with 
artillery type wood wheels in 
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column. Improved upholstery. 
New one-piece windshield; wind- 
shield cleaner, rear view mirror, 
adjustable cowl ventilator, trans- 
mission lock, stop light combined 
/ with tail lamp. 


Touring Car, $895; Sport Touring, 

$1055; Roadster, $885; Club 
| Coupe, $1025; Club Sedan, $1095; 
| Sedan, $1345. All prices f. o. b. 
Detroit subject to current govern- 
ment tax. 


| Fine as the good Maxwell has al- 
ways been in performing essentials, 
_ Chrysler engineers have now made 
‘the new Maxwell even finer. 


Today, after the work of the group 
that startled and delighted the 
‘world with its achievement in the 
‘six-cylinder Chrysler, the gap be- 
- tween Maxwell and other fours is 
_ immensely widened. 


Judged by performing results—by 
_ beauty of design and finish—by de- 
tails of interior upholstery and trim 
- —Maxwell superiority is not only 
apparent but forcefully emphasized. 
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isto get more out of the four-cylinder 
principle —to effect a happier and 
worthier combination of results — 
than has ever been done before. 


Just what it means to get such 
results from a four, you can easily 
learn by driving the good Maxwell 
yourself, or riding while some one 
else drives. 


We say to you in advance that you 
will marvel that such power and 
performance, such vibrationless 
smoothness, can come from a four- 
cylinder engine. 
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(Continued from Page 30) 
mine is in it, but he will do you no harm. 
Don’t try to talk to him; he’s nervous and 
it will bother him. Send it straight back 
here, with him in it.” 

Cynthia, who had not been in the least 
afraid of Casley’s violence when she saw 
the truckman turning in the air, was fright- 
ened now as she watched Gertrude’s silent 
retreat before his cold crooked smile— 
Gertrude, a person not sensitive to psychic 
impression. Cynthia’s heart began to beat 
with the curious beat of terror, as if it 
leaped up and then dropped down, each 
time a little lower in her bosom than before. 

Weyburn looked at his watch. 

“Love is all very well, my dear fel- 
low ¢: 

“Some people might disagree about 
that,’’ said the author. 

Weyburn did not notice him. 

‘“We’ve called a rehearsal at three, and 
between now and then we must cut out an 
hour and a half es 

Casley took from his pocket the manu- 
script, written in that fine legible hand of 
his, and gave it to the producer. 

“Tt’s done,” he said; and as if almost 
everything had been cleared away, his eyes 
now returned to the little face of Cynthia, 
lying as white as the lace pillow it lay upon. 

But there was one more issue to be dis- 
posed of, and that now walked in as Ger- 
trude went out—Mr. Grimes came back 
from the station house. He hurried in so 
unconscious that Cynthia almost called out 
to him in warning as if he were walking into 
some material trap. 

“Oh, Casley,”’ he said, “‘I’m glad to see 
you hale and hearty after all.” 

“That greeting, Mr. Grimes,’ answered 
Casley, ‘‘shows me what I already knew— 
namely, that you will never understand the 
enormity of printing a ludicrous, obscene 
letter of your own and signing another 
man’s name to it.” 

“‘Oh, what’s the matter with all of you?” 
exclaimed Grimes with irritation. “‘That’s 
exactly the letter a man would write 
under ee 

“Tt’s exactly the letter you would write, 
Mr. Grimes,” said Casley; ‘‘that is to say, 
it is vulgar, unrestrained and entirely lack- 
ing in real emotion. I find, however, that 
though it was news that I should write it, it 
is not news that I did not. I find I cannot 
get any retraction into the papers in a form 
that satisfies me. For news, Mr. Grimes, as 
you undoubtedly know, is very much like 
action in a play. It is the deed, not the 
word, that carries. Fortunately, in this case 
the deed is not hard to find.” 

“T don’t get you,” said Grimes. 

“It is my profession to make myself 
clear,”’ replied Casley, ‘‘and you will under- 
stand me—thoroughly. At twenty-five 
minutes past eight this evening, in front of 
Mr. Weyburn’s theater, Mr. Grimes, I 
shall do to you what I did to the truck 
driver. Did you happen to see the truck 
driver in court this morning? Yes? Well, 
I was not particularly interested in hurting 
him. That will be news, Mr. Grimes; as an 
expert, you will agree with me about that. 
It will make it clear to all newspaper read- 
ers that I did not write your letter and that 
I object to its tone.”’ 

There was a silence. Grimes did not an- 
swer, because he was thinking whether if he 
did not come to the theater that evening it 
would mean losing his job. Cynthia did not 
protest, because the doom of others had 
become a matter of but little interest to her. 
Weyburn did not protest, because he was 
absorbed in reading the new last act. 

The silence in the room, however, at- 
tracted his attention, and raising his head, 
he said, “‘Look here, Casley, this is great 
stuff. This will go over with a bang. 
This—not to exaggerate unduly—is it.” 

Love and death might be floating about 
him, but to Weyburn the play was the 
priceless thing, the great climax and inter- 
pretation of life. He was alive with electric 
energy. 

‘Here, Grimes,” he said, “‘get this to the 
typewriter and have her type the parts, 
and take one yourself to Derham. It’s all 
new for him—and for Cynthia. Not so 
much for the others, fortunately. If she 
knew it we could put it on tonight. We 
can try anyhow. Get along, Grimes.” He 
himself moved to the door. ‘At three, 
Cynthia,”’ he said. 

“No, not at three,” said Casley. “At 
four, or,” he added, as Weyburn shut the 
door behind him, “‘not at all.’”’ He touched 
the bell. “Tell your servant,” he said, ‘‘to 
take away these trays, and then not to in- 
terrupt us again until you ring—or I do.” 


THE SATURDAY 


It did not occur to Cynthia to do any- 
thing different, and Maud took the trays 
away. When she had left the room Casley 
walked to the door and locked it. Then he 
leaned against it, folded his arm, bent one 
knee slightly, an attitude in which he was 
accustomed to lecture, and began: 

“You, being interested in historical cul- 
ture, will be interested in a general discus- 
sion of chivalry. In an age when any 
man—especially any armed man—could 
outrage any woman almost without risk, 
chivalry was an agreement on the part of 
men not to use their superior physical 
strength in relation to women in the way in 
which it is most natural to them to use it. 
And as spiritual nature as well as physical 
nature abhors a vacuum, chivalry in taking 
away this instinctive satisfaction from a 
man, gave him a substitute, something else 
to do for a woman—he was to protect her. 
But you, Miss Brooks, who have had to do 
with contracts all your life, know that no 
contract is binding if it is entirely one- 
sided. A certain standard of conduct was 
expected of the ladies if they did not want 
their heads lightly smitten off. Technical 
faithlessness was sometimes forgiven—wit- 
ness the naked sword lying harmlessly 
across the throats of the sleeping lovers— 
but an elaborate humiliation of a knight in 
order to amuse the lady and increase her 
publicity value—that, I think, would have 
been considered as entirely releasing the 
knight from any of the obligations of 
protection. 

“You may be an adherent of the modern 
American school of chivalry which holds 
that nothing releases men from this obliga- 
tion, but I am not. I hope this does not 
bore you,” he added, “‘but if it does, we 
have now finished with the general and 
may come down to the particular, which is 
always more entertaining.”’ And then, as if 
his anger at last broke through his studied 
calm of manner, he said, ‘‘What kind of 
men have you been accustomed to—that 
you should imagine you could treat me like 
this and escape all penalty?” 

She looked at him very gently. A great 
many men had been angry at Cynthia one 
time and another; but, right or wrong, she 
had never treated any of them gently be- 
fore. Always before she had assumed that 
for any man to be angry at her was an in- 
solent error deserving of punishment. She 
might have fared better if she had made the 
same assumption now, for there is a kind of 
anger to which the soft answer is like kero- 
sene to the kitchen stove. 

“You have not heard my explanation 
yet,” she said. 

“No; oh, no,” he replied, beginning to 
stride about the room, and finding a small 
table covered with bibelots in his path, he 
gave it a sidelong kick which sent it crash- 
ing to the ground, and he did not even turn 
his head to see the destruction. ‘‘Of all the 
disagreeable and wearisome things I must 
do, listening to your explanations is not 
one of them.”’ 

“T don’t know why you should assume 
that they will be wearisome,”’ said Cynthia. 

Casley fixed his gray eyes upon her like 
two points of white-hot steel. 

“Much that is true and much that is 
fiction is wearisome, but anything made up 
of both is intolerable. Your explanation— 
oh, I can imagine it!—a little fact, a little 
fiction. No, I won’t hear it.” 

“T have always told you the truth,” said 
Cynthia, opening her tired brown eyes. 

“You don’t know what truth is,’”’ he an- 
swered. “‘You can’t even understand how 
ugly what you have done is—how common 
and vile. And to look as you do, as if you 


were a sensitive, lovely spirit—and then to * 


betray me to a vulgar beast like Grimes, to 
confide in a policeman in order to get into 
the papers 

“Stop!” said Cynthia. ‘‘No one shall 
speak to me like that.” 

“From now on,” said Casley, ‘I shall 
speak to you and behave toward you ex- 
actly as I please.’”’ His eye fell upon the 
telephone standing conveniently at her 
elbow. He took it up and removed it to the 
distance that its wire permitted—too far 
for any unexpected call for aid. Cynthia 
pretended to ignore the action; but, as a 
matter of fact, it shook her nerves a little. 

“T don’t understand what you’re talking 
about,” she said. 

“You are about to understand. You 
have been telling everyone that you and I 
were going to be married. Well, we are!” 

A moment before, Cynthia had felt that 
nothing in the world could have enabled 
her to lift her head from the lace pillow, but 
at this news she sat bolt upright. 
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“Good heavens,”’ she said, ‘““why should 
you want to marry a person you despise?” 

He laughed. 

“Well, not, as you have cleverly guessed, 
because I have any affection for you,” he 
answered. “That crowning humiliation I 
have been spared.” 

“You hate me?” she asked, and her voice 
had a sort of husky thrill in it. 

He shook his head. 

“T have you too completely in my power 
to hate you,” he returned. 

“Not even that,” she said, and tears be- 
gan to fill her eyes, and eventually to roll 
down her cheeks. 

“Perhaps I do hate you a little,”’ he re- 
turned, regarding her critically, ‘‘ because 
I faintly enjoy seeing you cry. But I have 
not yet answered your question as to why 
I intend to marry you. First, because it 
gives me complete power over you—a man 
can torture his wife a long time before the 
law steps in. Second, it makes me appear 
slightly less ridiculous in the eyes of the 
world. Third, it pleases my sense of justice 
to bring one of your inventions true; and 
fourth, you have for me, as I suppose you 
have for most men, a certain physical 
allure.” 

“You love me,” said Cynthia. 

He smiled. 

“There you will find you are mistaken,” 
he returned very quietly. 

“All right,” said Cynthia, “if you don’t 
love me, I won’t marry you.” 

“We shall be married,” he answered, 
“in about ten minutes.” 

“Tn this state,” said Cynthia, ‘‘you can- 
not be married without a license.’”’ She 
said it triumphantly; but, as a matter of 
fact, she regretted her superior knowledge 
of law. 

“There,” said Casley, “you are wrong. 
Marriage by a magistrate or justice is bind- 


ing, although no license has been obtained. 


The unfortunate magistrate lays himself 
open to certain penalties, but a friend will 
do that much for a friend. Such a friend is 
now waiting downstairs—if the taxicab has 
come, as I believe by this time it must 
have.” 

“But this is absurd,’ said Cynthia, and 
she felt sorry that so strong and brave a 
man in such a fine fury should make such a 
silly mistake. ‘‘No man, friend or foe, 
would marry two people if the woman re- 
fuses to be married.”’ 

“That is true,’”’ he returned quietly. 

“‘And had you considered the possibility 
that I might refuse?” 

“Yes, indeed, I had thought of that,” 
said Casley, and he now approached the 
chaise longue and stood at the foot of it, 
looking down at her. ‘‘And that brings us 
to an alternative which in many ways I pre- 
fer to marriage. If I marry you, I shall be 
obliged to take up life again for a few weeks 
at least in order to complete my little les- 
son; but this way I can be free in an hour. 
If you are really courageous enough to re- 
fuse to marry me, I shall kill you. That 
also will give me a sense of power over 
you—that also will make me less ridiculous 
in the eyes of the world. And I need not 
point out to you that a man who has faced 
taking his own life does not attach an 
undue importance to the lives of others.” 

“T don’t think you really would kill 
me,” she murmured. 

“A good many women, I imagine, have 
died with that sentence on their lips.’ 

They looked straight into each other’s 
eyes for a few seconds, and then Cynthia 
said, ‘Well, we needn’t argue about that, 
for I don’t intend to refuse.” 

“T wouldn’t if I were you.” 

“T’m not going to refuse,’”’ she went on 
bravely, “because it’s the thing of all others 
I want to do. I love you.” 

She held out her slim arms to him. 

“Now that’s rather clever of you,” he 
answered, immovable at the foot of the 
couch. “An effort to take the sting out of 
it by pretending that you like it. Rather 
clever—very clever indeed.” 

“‘T love you so much,” said Cynthia, fix- 
ing her drenched eyes on him, “that you 
couldn’t frighten me, for both of your al- 
ternatives had their points—even being 
killed by you; but to be married to you— 
I hardly dared to think it was possible.” 

“Fortunately, my worst enemies have 
never accused me of being a vain man,” 
said Casley. ; 

“Well,” replied Cynthia, “‘if we are to be 
married, I don’t care whether you believe 
me or not. I shall have plenty of time to 
make you. Let me see—this is 1924. Well, 
perhaps about the year 1940, when some- 
one says ‘Who are you speaking to? Your 


time.”’ 


December : 


dog?’ you will answer ‘No; the 
is my wife, who has been follo: 
about all these years. I begin to t 
loves me.’”’ 

And now it seemed as if their x 
reversed, for as he stood there gec 
her a certain terror seemed to cree 
face, growing and growing, as she 
solemnly: 

“Oh, Benedict, every woman w: 
you, if you did not frighten the 
death with your remote contempt, 
wonderful to look at, and strong ; 
and violent and mad-and superio) 
the things women adore. You knov 
everything, darling, except the m 
ous thing in the world, which y 
seem ever to have suspected.” | 
rose and kneeling like a beggar in th 
she walked the length of her chais 
on her knees, until she could put } 
about his neck. “You're in love y 
Benedict, and you have been g 
started rehearsals.” 5. i 

He undid her hands gently, bu 
power like steel. She sank down, 
one ankle with her hand, and wate 
as he again began to stride about t 
like an animal in pain. | 

“Though you wouldn’t speak | 
she said, ‘‘you never looked at any. 
I used to feel your eyes following } 
lowing me. I dreamed about the 
night. And when at last you came 
dressing room—I was so disap 
Benedict. I thought you were ¢ 
take me in your arms then and 1 
thought perhaps you would haye 
not been all covered with cold crea 
wiped it off as quick as ever I couk 
I saw you didn’t know—didn’t kn 
you loved me, and I saw I must ¢ 


A ery broke from him. 
“Oh, God!” he said. “No, | 
travel that road again—not love.” 
This struck her as so pathetic { 
began to ery again. y 
“Oh, don’t you see,” she said, 
what you’ve needed so much—loy 
you’ve been -pushing away all th 
But you can’t push me away he 
won’t be pushed. That’s why I ' 
policeman—because I was afraid yo 
kill yourself before you understo 
are going to be happy, Benedict- 
we are.” 

He approached her in a sort 
wonder. “Love is not happy,” 
“Love is tragic and terrible.” 

“T hear different,’ she said, am 
laughed she began to cry more tha’ 
and to shake all over, so that he toc 
his arms and held her very tightly. 

She was so small that anybody | 
the room—only no one could enter 
door -was still locked—might hav 
ined that Casley was comfortin 
frightened little child—unless th 
heard her gasp out between her so 

“There, darling, don’t be frig 
Nothing shall hurt you this time, T 
it will be all right; you see if it isn 

And at this protecting declara’ 
strained face, looking out ve 
relaxed into his own peculiar crooke 
and he bent his head until his chee 
rather uneasily on the top of Ef 
head. They sat thus for severa 
and then suddenly he laid her dowi 
chaise longue as if he were laying a 
its crib, and walked to the door. — 

“Don’t—don’t leave me!” 
cried, but even as she spoke she saw 
only ringing the bell and unloc 
door; and when Maud came he e3 
to her that there was a gentlemar 
stairs in the taxi and would she be 
as to ask him to come up. 

Maud, who had been alarmed at 
tense man and the locked door 
sound of the crashing table, was my 
lieved by the courtesy of his man 
had been almost afraid that sometl 
ister had been going on in the sittin 
But something in Casley’s vol 
manner assured her that he could 
anything but calm and authorita 
she delivered his message to the ge 
in the taxi and went back to her 
occupation, which was _pressil 
Brooks’ costume for the third act. 

But she did not get very far b 
bell rang again, and she was summn 
dress Miss Brooks i. 


going out. 4 
“T hope,” said Maud, “that a 

going very far, for you look tired.’ 
“T’m going as far as the City Ha! 

Cynthia. 
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ghed aloud; then glanced specu- 
t his trousers. They, too, were 
50 warm. However, remembering 
of money they contained, he de- 
seep them on, but he unbuttoned 
hirt at the neck as he turned to 
's way. He felt tremendously re- 
rst, he had shaken off his cousin, 
hinat, then the city, and now he had 
1 his coat and a futile necktie. He 
‘}) his head, exposing neck and 
the cooling air. Life wasn’t so 
it was steadily getting better. 
outskirts of a town the sight of 
inded him of hunger. He bought 
Bologna sausage and a long crisp 
of vead. Carrying the bundle under 
“me caught up with a tramp and soon 
oft they came upon a gurgling 
m nbowered in trees. They ate, but 
-¢/) refused to drink from the brook, 
seat it traversed a cemetery near 
beck thoughtfully compared the 
p th the lovely stream, then drank 
1) from his cupped hand and pro- 
 ¢discover a faint but peculiar flavor 
4 1\de the water the best he had ever 
ecthey issued from the wood they 
sorised to find the afternoon sky 
ely overcast, with a huge black 
tvering against an ash-gray back- 
‘nd advancing upon them at great 
hey looked around for shelter, at 
in’ain; but presently Pillbeck de- 
‘ough the trees a marble city with 
anthere a stone penthouse overhang- 
onfamily vault. His face brightened 
jen recognition. 

we go!” he cried, and made for 
wall which protected the cemetery. 
2 amp followed reluctantly. Seated 
ide in a dust-dry embrasure with 
ks to an iron door and only their 
xised to the knees, they could look 
igh fronds of luxuriant ivy and 
je crash of the storm across un- 
‘acres of tombs. Mr. Loftus 
hche spectacle one of the finest he 
3een, and fell into profound specu- 
der the cleavage between peace and 
's depicted by the graves using the 
undershower for a toothwash. As 
ell the tombstones grew whiter 
ar, and the tramp more and more 


y 
ay bub,” he declared finally, ‘‘you 
as got to get out of here.” 
re asked Mr. Loftus somnolently. 
? Because this here is a graveyard 
‘| penitentiary offense to be caught 
igne night inside of one. You come 
h me.” 
k refused to move; he raised one 
yot and let it fall in an eloquent 
thilothful gesture of farewell. The 
) {0d for some time looking down at 


slagged his shoulders, turned and 
ay stealthily through the rapidly 
as z gloom. 

miours later Mr. Loftus awoke from 


h¢ food is supposed to produce in- 
i (mbustion of some kind, he ate. As 
arming himself went, the experi- 
far from a success; however, it 
m to sleep by snatches until long 
tst thing he noted on awaking 
ly was the pleasant warmth of the 
11s wet legs; the second item to 
attention was the sound of voices. 
AS said one, “this graveyard, be- 
the most beautiful in the world, 
| a things that ever hap- 


you mean?” 
do you see that hillside where 
e thick as bees and almost as 


an to thicken around here 
hen city folks started leav- 
have themselves buried here 
the view. First thing you 
ners, because there was two 
to form an association to make 
ince then the whole show has 
eanstalk.”’ 
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(Continued from Page 9) 


“How much was their land worth when 
they gave it?”’ 

“Oh, not much. Ten dollars an acre if 
they could have found a buyer.” 

“Ten dollars an acre, and your office just 
charged me ten thousand for a plot twenty 
by twenty feet!” 

“That’s what’s one of the strangest 
things that ever happened. Being an asso- 
ciation, the farmers never made a cent, and 
nobody else does to this day, only for 
salaries—twenty thousand a-year to the top 
guy down to fifty dollars a week for a keeper 
like me, and some a lot lower than that. 
Everything has to go to improvements and 
buying more land. Why, the place has 
grown so that if you could dig up the graves 
and ship them off somewheres you’d have 
fifty million dollars’ worth of building lots.” 

“Hardly that perhaps, but certainly a 
most valuable property.” 

“Well, I don’t know as I’m so far wrong, 
at that. When I look at them trees on the 
ground along the brook and figure it out at 
five hundred dollars a square foot, it gives 
me a queer feeling down my back. Why, 
according to reckoning with pencil and pa- 
per, a quarter of a mile of that stream 
stands us in for a dead loss of sixty-six mil- 
lion dollars!” 

“You forget that if this spot weren’t 
beautiful you couldn’t get such prices. 
Well, I guess the trees are in no danger; the 
whole place seems to be wonderfully ad- 
ministered.” 

“Yes, sir; and if you see anything you 
don’t like you know what to do about it. 
You see, it’s this way: you’re a voter now.” 

“Am I? Well, I’ve got to be going; I’m 
late already. Hello! What was that?”’ 

The stranger had tripped over a pair of 
live legs. A’ second later Pillbeck’s feet 
were seized and he was being dragged vio- 
lently forth on his back amid loud shouts 
for help on the part of his captor. Guards, 
gardeners and keepers came running to help 
hustle him to the main office, where he was 
held pending the arrival of the sheriff and 
a constable. He was handed over to the 
mercies of the law, charged with trespass 
and attempting to enter a grave. 

On the subsequent walk along the high- 
way to the police station Mr. Loftus had 
ample opportunity to realize the awkward- 
ness of his predicament, but he could not 
fix his mind on any misfortune other than 
the lack of his coat, which the chilly morn- 
ing air magnified to undue proportions. Ar- 
rived at the ramp of the bridge from which 
he had thrown it, he suddenly shook off his 
companions, leaped over the rail and rolled 
down the rocky, bush-covered slope of the 
ravine. 

The officers at first watched him in dis- 
may, then recovered sufficiently to empty 
their guns at him. Crestfallen and staring 
helplessly they saw him regain his feet, re- 
cover an abandoned coat from a bowlder, 
put it on—and start climbing directly to- 
ward them. They could scarcely believe 
their eyes even when his head finally ap- 
peared directly beneath their noses. 

‘‘Say,’’ spluttered the sheriff, ‘didn’t you 
know you was under arrest?” 

“Yes; I knew. That’s why I came back.” 

“Well, what did you go for?” 

“To get my coat.” 

“To get your coat! How would you have 
felt if one of them bullets had hit you? How 
would me and Jim have felt?” 

“We're all optimists at heart,” mur- 
mured Pillbeck; “‘you thought you could 
hit me; I thought you couldn’t. Thinking 
we can do things is the only thing that 
really makes us happy.” 

At the police station he requested an im- 
mediate preliminary hearing, and owing to 
the peculiar circumstances connected with 
his flight and voluntary return, his petition 
was granted. The constable telephoned to 
the superintendent to bring the keeper who 
had made the capture. The purchaser of 
the ten-thousand-dollar plot was unavail- 
able as a witness, having hurried off to 
town, but the cemetery considered its case 
strong enough without his presence. 

There are few proceedings more informal 
than a preliminary hearing before a local 
magistrate. The superintendent, a starved 
glutton for limelight, took it upon himself 
to relate what had happened, calling fre- 
quently upon the keeper by the familiar 
name of Bill. “It was Mr. Arkwright 
tripped over his legs, wasn’t it, Bill? An’ 
then you found him, didn’t you, Bill? An’ 
he was inside the entrance to the vault with 


his head and shoulders against the iron 
door, wasn’t he, Bill? That’s how you 
nabbed him so easy. Judge, we charge the 
prisoner with trespass, vagrancy and at- 
tempt to enter a grave.” 

It was seldom Mr. Loftus took an instant 
dislike to a human being, consequently 
when his aversion was aroused it was so 
powerful it might be called hate, save for a 
Jovian quality which raised it far above 
the plane of small things like venom and 
malice. One could imagine him hurling a 
thunderbolt, but never a poisoned arrow. 
He looked at the superintendent and almost 
choked on scorn and instinctive antipathy. 

In the meantime the magistrate was 
studying the prisoner apathetically. What 
he saw was a rumpled and soil-stained indi- 
vidual who had undoubtedly been breaking 
alot of laws. It was the judge’s experience 
that no man could look like that without 
having broken one law or another. How- 
ever, there was something about the car- 
riage of Pillbeck’s head and the wave in his 
hair which made the serious accusation of 
attempting to enter a grave seem unrea- 
sonable. 

““Young man, you have heard the charge. 
I advise you to say nothing at present. I 
shall remand you to the grand jury and if 
a true bill is found it will be time enough 
then to arrange your defense.” 

“But I have a good deal to say,” inter- 
rupted Pillbeck, ‘‘and I’d like to begin 
now.” 

“Very well; but I must warn you of the 
danger of incriminating yourself.” 

“Your honor,” continued Pillbeck, ‘‘I’d 
like to ask what tools if any were found in 
the entrance to the vault?” 

“Did you find anything?” asked the 
judge of the keeper. 

‘“*Yes,’’ replied Bill, ‘“‘I found something.” 

He drew from one pocket the half of a 
Bologna sausage, and from the other the 
end of a loaf of bread. 

“Those are mine,” declared Pillbeck. 
‘Give them to me, please.’”’ Bill obeyed in- 
stantly without knowing quite why he did 
so. Mr. Loftus transferred the provender 
to his own pockets and faced the judge. 
“‘T contend,”’ he continued, ‘‘a loaf of bread 
and a sausage are no proof of intent to force 
an iron door, and request that the charge of 
attempting to enter a grave be dismissed.” 

“Petition granted,’’ conceded the judge 
with a smile and awaking interest. 

‘“Now as to vagrancy,” proceeded Mr. 
Loftus. ‘ Will your honor kindly fix bail for 
my appearance on the two charges which 
remain?”’ 

“Oh, let’s say five hundred dollars,” re- 
marked the judge carelessly. 

Smiles of appreciation of the bench’s 
humor went the rounds of the room, but 
changed quickly to blank amazement as 
Mr. Loftus, unperturbed, ruammaged in his 
trousers, drew forth a huge roll of bills, and 
calmly counted off the required amount. 

“‘T dismiss the charge of vagrancy,”’ mur- 
mured the judge. 

“Thank you,’’ remarked Pillbeck, and 
started to return the notes to his pocket. 

““You wait a minute,” cried the superin- 
tendent. ‘‘Judge, where did a man like him 
get all that money? We’ve got him yet for 
trespass, and I demand you hold him until 
we can examine every grave in the ceme- 
tery.” 

“Tt is true,” observed the judge, “that 
the charge of trespass still stands. Were the 
cemetery in question a public institution 
such would not be the case and you would 
now beafree man. But I happen to know 
that we are dealing with a private though 
collective ownership represented by an as- 
sociation.” 

“Ah, yes; trespass,’’ said Pillbeck re- 
flectively. ‘‘Does your honor mind asking 
whose grave I was supposed to be attempt- 
ing to violate?” 

“Answer that,’’ commanded the judge. 

“Tt was the family vault of Mrs. Ann 
Mary Pillbeck,”’ declared the superintend- 


ent. 

“Exactly,” murmured Mr. Loftus, his 
wide eyes growing luminous. His voice fell 
to a still lower key. ‘‘My own grand- 
mother.’ 

“What's that?”’ asked the judge, sud- 
denly sitting erect. 

“My own grandmother, your honor,” 
repeated Pillbeck, raising his absent gaze 
by an effort to the judge’s face, ‘‘of whom I 
am the sole heir.” 

“Can you corroborate that statement?” 
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“Certainly,” said Pillbeck. ‘Ask the 
constable under what name I was entered 
on the blotter?” 

“Answer.” 

“He gave it Pillbeck Loftus and stuck to 
it in spite of us telling him it was a funny- 
sounding name.” 

“Now,’’ continued Pillbeck, “ask the 
superintendent if there are any Loftuses 
buried in the plot.” 

“Yes; there are,’’ asserted the superin- 
tendent. “Anybody that can read could 
know that. There’s a Harold and an Agnes 
Loftus.” 

“My father and mother,” said Pillbeck 
gravely. He took off his battered coat and 
passed it up to the bench. ‘Will your 
honor please look at the label in the inside 
right breast pocket?” 

The judge complied. He found the 
name of a tailor he had often hoped some 
day to employ, and beneath it, written with 
indelible ink, ‘‘ Mr. Pillbeck Loftus.” 

“You are discharged,” he declared, “and 
I can do no less than apologize for the out- 
rage done through circumstances to so sensi- 
tive a nature. In all my experience I have 
never come upon more eloquent evidence of 
lasting devotion, and I trust you will over- 
look the misinterpretation which could con- 
fuse the legitimate reactions of grief with 
the illicit activities of an interloper. I hand 
you your coat, sir.” 

Pillbeck bowed, took the worn garment, 
hung it over his arm, and started toward the 
door. 

“But where did he get all that money?” 
stuttered the superintendent. 

Everyone in the room gave him a black 
look as Mr. Loftus stopped, turned, and 
rested on him a calm, recriminatory gaze. 

“‘Tt’s none of your business,’’ he drawled. 
“You ought to be wearing an apron and a 
lace cap.” , 

Strange are the turns of destiny. If the 
superintendent had had the sense to keep 
his mouth shut Pillbeck might possibly 
have proceeded south or east or west on 
leaving the courthouse; but as it was, he 
walked purposefully northward, goaded by 
the memory of an intolerably rasping voice. 

He came in due course to the cemetery, 
entered it by the gate, and spent the entire 
day within its confines, chatting with keep- 
ers, guards and gravediggers, forming 
friendships, learning more and more about 
his rights as a part owner of the premises, 
and finally making a most leisurely and 
prolonged examination of the register of 
graves. 

Naturally the superintendent was in- 
furiated to the verge of collapse, but little 
did he guess the lengths to which a truly 
Jovian wrath can stretch. As a matter of 
basic fact, Mr. Loftus was not intent on 
enraging his enemy; what had happened 
was merely that his phenomenal imagina- 
tion had taken the bit and bolted. As he 
himself would have put it, he had just 
thought of something. 

He all but memorized the register of 
graves; then for five months, dating from 
the memorable day of his arrest, he went 
about making friends of people who had 
never before been so pleasantly, ingeniously 
and variously approached. He picked them 
off their front stoops, their office stools or 
the benches of the park with much the same 
air as one, granted the freedom of a choice 
orchard, might go about choosing the ripest 
fruit. Finally he had an interview with his 
cousin, Mr. Pillbeck Buck—an interview so 
amazing that for once that cold-blooded 
image lost his fishlike calm and gasped. 

The first Monday in September is firmly 
established in the minds of us all as an out- 
standing date entitled to a red digit on the 
calendar, but it is a curious and little-known 
fact that the ‘first Tuesday in November has 
a history which makes a mere infant of La- 
bor Day as a fixture. For generations on 
end the first Tuesday in November has been 
marked by the holding of the general meet- 
ing of the Hill and Glade Burying Ground 
Association, familiarly known to a select 
few as the H. G. B. G. A. 

This monster concern, with incalculable 
vested interests and commensurate respon- 
sibilities, was for its size undoubtedly the 
most silent and unobtrusive member of the 
business world at the time it ran foul of Mr. 
Pillbeck Loftus. Its dignity was colcssal 
and its long record absolutely above re- 
proach. By nature it had grown to be a 
seminational institution; by necessity only 

(Continued on Page 37) 
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To the amazement of the entire board 
gly one voice answered. Mr. Loftus said 
“ re) ! ” 

“Motion carried,” declared the chairman 
with a profound sigh of relief. 

“One moment, gentlemen,’ cried the 
secretary, rising to hisfeet. “It is my duty 
to inform the chairman that Mr. Pillbeck 
Loftus, who has just spoken, represents 
four hundred and twenty-two proxies.” 

“Four hundred and twenty-two proxies!” 
gasped Mr. Dyckman, looking as if he were 
about to succumb to apoplexy. ‘“‘Did you 
say four hundred and twenty-two?” 

SS ViCS mal tau 

Why draw out a painful scene, even for 
the sake of displaying the efficiency of the 
well-oiled legal stone crusher prepared in 
advance by Mr. Buck? Suffice it to say 
that the pitiless Moloch of his invention de- 
voured the entire board, piecemeal and then 
in bulk. Within an hour of the fatal mo- 
ment when Mr. Loftus had said “No!” 
there was a brand-new directorate of the 
H. G. B. G. A. and several other cata- 
clysmic changes. For instance, upon Mr. 
Loftus’ nomination, Mr. Buck almost auto- 
matically became chairman of the board 
and president of the association, and Miss 
Kate Mason its secretary and treasurer. 
Mr. Loftus was more than satisfied with the 
post of cemetery superintendent; in fact, he 
had insisted on that appointment and no 
other. Incidentally, the salary of every 
official and employe, from president to the 
lowest day laborer, was increased fifty per 
cent. 

No wonder Mr. Dyckman staggered on 
his way to the elevator. He tried to think 
he had been through a nightmare, but knew 
he had been passed through a very real, 
moral, spiritual and physical clothes 
wringer. 

To put it in one word, he was a wreck, 
and leaned heavily for support on the arm 
of the legal luminary who had lighted the 
smooth way of the H. G. B. G. A. for well- 
nigh a quarter of a century. 

“Tom,” he whispered, ‘‘what’s it all 
about? Has it happened or hasn’t it?” 

“It has, Van, and the worst of it is, there 
isn’t a single flaw in the frame-up.”’ 

“Just what does that mean?” 

“That we can’t come back at them at all 
for a year, and then only if we can show 
more votes than they.” 

“What about that wholesale raise in 
salaries?” 

“You forget, Van, they got that out of 
our own program. We decided the circum- 
stances fully justified the increase, and I’m 
sure no court would think otherwise. No; 
all we can do is for me to sit like a cat at a 
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mouse hole, trying to catch them in some 
illegal move, and for you and the rest of the 
crowd to bestir yourselves among the plot 
owners.” 

“What chance do you think you have of 
catching that lawyer, Pillbeck Buck, in a 
misstep?”’ 

“None whatever.” 

“Well, that’s how I feel about going after 
plot owners with a butterfly net.” 


Mr. Pillbeck Loftus took little pleasure ~ 


in the winter save the quiet joy he felt in 
the knowledge that he was enriching his 
cousin to the tune of twenty-five hundred 
a month, but with the coming of spring he 
awoke to the fact that he had done himself 
a far better turn. Never had he seen 
beauty spring from the soil with more spon- 
taneity or in greater variety than it did in 
the cemetery. The place grew lovelier day 
by day until the mere sight of it on an early 
morning produced a painful swelling in his 
throat. 

He was by training a lazy man, but his 
tastes made him an excellent superintend- 
ent because he was on the premises at all 
hours of the night and day. Not a visitor but 
got a shock at the first sight of him, but 
also not a single client who did not surren- 
der definitely to his charm after a half 
hour’s chat. Long-established plot holders 
went out of their way to congratulate Mr. 
Dyckman on the change they thought he 
had made. 

As the nights grew warmer there was 
nothing Mr. Loftus more keenly enjoyed 
than to lie on the velvety sward which bor- 
dered the gurgling stream and look up at 
the flat mat of the roof of leaves. Surely 
this was one of the loveliest and most 
peaceful spots on earth, with the contented 
dead lying safe beyond the turmoil of traffic 
and the smell of gasoline. He chuckled 
when he thought of the sturdy graves as 
calmly waiting to use the first terrific thun- 
derstorm for a toothwash. 

The first Tuesday in November duly 
rolled around and once more Mr. Dyckman 
presented himself punctually for the annual 
general meeting of the H. G. B. G. A.; but 
this time he came as the leader of a forlorn 
hope. Just as he was about to enter the 
board room a handsome girl came out and 
rushed toward him. He felt a thrill until 
he noticed that her eyes were focused sev- 
eral yards behind his person on that of Mr. 
Pillbeck Loftus, who was sauntering from 
the elevator with both coat pockets bulging 
out like saddlebags. 

“Proxies!’’ guessed Mr. Dyckman cor- 
rectly as he turned his back on the sight. 

He would have had something more to 
worry about if he had followed Miss Kate 
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thought all the reforms which were neces- 
sary for our liberation could be worked out 
under the broad terms of that document— 
with, of course, a little amending here and 
there. : 

“‘T felt that my views were very temperate 
and reasonable; and the way hidebound 
reactionaries not only flouted all our mod- 
erate, enlightened advice but won election 
after election made me furious. 

“Tn this state of mind I eagerly joined 
the banner of Jonathan Nibble when he in- 
spired and organized the Evolutionary 
Party. The name was chosen with great 
care to mark the world-wide difference be- 
tween this party and all revolutionary par- 
ties. Nibble himself vigorously denounced 
the revolutionary communists, with their 
reckless program of wholesale overturn and 
a clean sweep. He really had to, commu- 
nists being extremely unpopular in the 
United States just then, when everybody 
saw what a mess they had made in Russia. 
Our party had nothing whatever to do with 
revolution. As the name implied, it pro- 
posed nothing more than scientific progress, 
a step at a time, in strict accordance with 
the Constitution—which, however, would 
need to be amended a bit here and there. 
We had a popular campaign song the refrain 
of which ran, ‘Only a little here and a little 
there.’ 

“No one was more delighted than my- 
self when Nibble was elected to the Presi- 
dency, with a good working majority of 
Evolutionists in both houses of Congress. 
At that time England enjoyed a very en- 
lightened socialistic government under the 
Labor Party. That party, like the Evolu- 
tionists in the United States, sternly repu- 
diated revolution and communism at home, 


where it was so unpopular. But on taking 
control of the government it promptly ne- 
gotiated a treaty with the communist gov- 
ernment of Russia, which was very 
favorable to the latter, one stipulation being 
that the British Government should lend 
the Russian Government a couple of hun- 
dred million dollars. Nibble was not slow 
to follow that inspiring example. He also 
promptly negotiated a treaty with Soviet 
Russia and loaned it half a billion dollars. 

‘“‘T am speaking now of the first loan. The 
one serious trouble with communism in 
Russia was that, in spite of its lofty princi- 
ples, it couldn’t make a living. It was 
teaching the world a new political economy 
which was vastly superior to the old capi- 
talistic economy except that it produced no 
wealth. Therefore Soviet Russia had no 
way of getting anything to speak of except 
by borrowing the money from some nation 
that was still floundering on under the old, 
bad capitalistic system. 

“This, with simple-minded, ignorant 
people who looked only at material results, 
was one reason why communism was so un- 
popular in the United States and England. 
So our first loan was presently followed by 
a second and a third. As we had a great 
deal of gold and Russia none at all, these 
loans were made in gold. 

“Along with the Russian treaty, in the 
early days of the Nibble Administration, 
there was a soldiers’ bonus. As I remember 
it, the first bonus was $500 a head, or a cou- 
ple of billion dollars in all. There had been 
a trumpery sort of insurance bonus before 
that, but Nibble promised the ex-soldiers a 
real money bonus, and started them off with 
a couple of billion. In considering that fig- 
ure you must remember that we were a very 
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Mason as she took Mr. Loftus by the but- 
tonhole, whirled him around, and led him 
to a tiny room with a big window overlook- 
ing the bay. 

“Pillbeck,”’ she said, “‘wake up!” 

“Why, I am awake, Kate.” 

“Y ou’re only awake enough to go through 
a few motions you decided about last night 
or last week; I want you to be awake 
enough to listen to what I’ve got to say.” 

“All right. I’m listening.”’ 

“Do you know the lovely stream that 
runs through Hill and Glade?” 

“What a foolish question, Kate! My 
heart is buried there until the spring.” 

His lips took on such a bewitching quirk 
and his eyes grew so large and deep at the 
memory of the spot where he had spent so 
many happy hours that Miss Mason felt a 
sharp twinge of jealousy. She knew that in 
her own manner she was just as good to 
look at as any bit of landscape in the world. 
Instinctively she moved in front of Pill- 
beck, but his gaze, instead of absorbing, 
passed as straight through her as the shaft 
of an arrow. 

“Well,” she said sharply, “you’d better 
dig it up.’’. 

“Dig what up?” 

“Your heart.” 

‘“c Why?” 

“Because Mr. Buck is going to fill in the 
stream and sell all the glade for plots at 
fancy prices.” 

“What?” cried Mr. Loftus, now indu- 
bitably awake. 

“T know it positively. He has figured 
that certain commissions he will get 
through the reinvestment of such a huge 
sum of money will net him a large return. 
He’s had the plan cut and dried for months, 
and all he’s waiting for is to be elected 
chairman for another full year.” 

Ten minutes later Miss Mason was 
calmly reading the minutes before a board 
room packed to overflowing. Several rou- 
tine reports followed, and then a smug 
address from Mr. Chairman Buck. Nomi- 
nations for all offices were declared in order 
and two slates were offered; one presenting 
the board as it stood, the other the board 
as it had been under Mr. Dyckman. A dis- 
cussion arose as to whether the vote should 
be taken viva voce, as had long been the cus- 
tom, or by ballot. Mr. Pillbeck Loftus 
arose to a point of order. 

“Mr. Chairman,” he said, looking his 
cousin sadly in the eye, ‘‘I don’t see any use 
in wasting a lot of time. I represent eight 
hundred and twenty-four proxies, and I 
cast their votes, with mine added, for the 
slate headed by Mr. Van Rensselaer Dyck- 
man.” 


rich nation. Then there was the Govern- 
ment Marketing Corporation for the relief 
of farmers. It had been demonstrated that 
farmers received only fifty cents or so of 
each dollar which consumers paid for farm 
products, the remainder of the dollar being 
absorbed in costs of distribution and mid- 
dlemen’s profits. 

“Many hidebound reactionaries thought 
codéperation among farmers was the only 
remedy; but Nibble believed passionately 
that every ill not only could be but ought to 
be cured by legislation and government ac- 
tion. The long and short fof the Market- 
ing Corporation was that it bought farm 
produce at a price which impartial politi- 
cians, who owed their offices to farmers’ 
votes, considered fair and reasonable, and 
it sold the produce finally for what it could 


get. 

“One of the most difficult problems with 
which President Nibble had to deal related 
to credit. There were then some 30,000 
privately owned, independent banks in the 
United States. A citizen desiring bank 
credit had to apply to one of these inde- 
pendent institutions, which would make the 
loan or refuse to make it according to its 
own judgment. 

“But many of these banks were mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve System, and 
in apinch the banks themselves could bor- 
row from the Federal Reserve banks, which 
operation would give them additional funds 
to lend to their customers. 

“Following the World War a great boom 
and inflation extended to every part of the 
country. In agricultural sections this boom, 
taking the form of speculation in farm lands, 
raged as violently as anywhere else. In the 
year that ended with June 30, 1920, these 
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thirty-odd thousand individual banks in- 
creased their loans to customers by more 
than $5,000,000,000, or 25 per cent. In or- 
der to do this the individual banks bor- 
rowed heavily from the Federal Reserve 
banks, whose loans consequently increased 
33 per cent in the year. Prices increased 
over 30 per cent—on top of the big wartime 
increase. 

“This postwar boom was a world-wide 
movement. But people in the United 
States got sick of paying constantly higher 
prices for everything and began cutting 
down their purchases. At the same time 
the boom began collapsing in other coun- 
tries. By early autumn of 1920 collapse 
was the order of the day everywhere. That 
made an extremely bad market in which to 
sell the new crops that were just coming to 
harvest. The whole subject was elaborately 
investigated by a joint committee of Con- 
gress, which published all the evidence in 
the case in several volumes, with page after 
page of dry statistics. Of course, almost 
nobody took the trouble to read the evi- 
dence. That would be too great a bore. 

“The evidence showed that during the 
period of deflation there was almost no con- 
traction of bank loans in the agricultural 
districts, nearly all the contraction taking 
place in nonagricultural districts. To be 
exact, bank loans in agricultural counties 
decreased 1.3 per cent, while bank loans in 
nonagricultural counties decreased 5.6 per 
cent. In the words of the committee, ‘The 
expansion of bank loans in rural districts 
during the period of inflation was relatively 
greater than in the industrial sections taken 
as a whole. The action of the Federal Re- 
serve banks during fifteen months ending 
April 28, 1921’—the period of deflation— 
‘did not produce a greater curtailment of 
credit in the rural districts than in the fi- 
nancial and industrial sections. Credit was 
not absorbed by the financial centers at the 
expense of rural communities for purposes 
of speculation.’ 

“But Nibble was not to be led astray by 
all this dry stuff of ratios and percentages 
and columns of statistics that almost no- 
body read. He stuck to the damning fact, 
which the simplest man or woman could 
grasp at once, that while Western farmers 
were clamoring in vain for additional credit 
that would enable them to carry over their 
produce, rather than sell it at a loss, banks 
were lending millions and billions in the 
East, where the plutocrats lived. Stricken 
North Dakota, for example, could borrow a 
bare $200,000,000 from its banks, while the 
banks of New York State—where Morgan 
resided—were lending $7,000,000,000. 

““Hidebound reactionaries contended that 
a rich community like New York deposited 
a great deal more money in its banks than a 
comparatively poor community like North 
Dakota, so it was quite natural that New 
York banks should have much more mone 
to lend. They also made much of the cir- 
cumstance that New York, Philadelphia 
and Boston were borrowing relatively less 
from the Federal Reserve System than the 
agricultural districts were. But Nibble 
clung to the main fact, so readily grasped, 
that the rich East borrowed billions, while 
the poor West could borrow only millions. 
That was a very popular point in some 
parts of the West. 

““All the same, under our defective eco- 
nomic system, it was exceedingly difficult to 
arrange matters so that a poor farmer could 
borrow as much as a rich breakfast-food 
company, and the best President Nibble 
could do with the credit system, in a prac- 
tical way, was to appoint two dirt farmers, 
two union-labor leaders and a well-known 
Socialist editor to the Federal Reserve 
Board. : 

“But he had incomparably greater suc- 
cess with the railroads. That, for some 
time, was his outstanding achievement. 
He had promised lower freight rates to the 
farmers and he was under great obligations 
to organized railroad labor, which had sup- 
ported him in his campaign. There was al- 
ready an Interstate Commerce Commission, 
duly and constitutionally authorized to fix 
freight and passenger rates, and a Railroad 
Labor Board which was supposed to have 
authority to arbitrate questions of wages. 
A simple act of Congress, enlarging the 
membership of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, gave the new President an 
pebortunity to appoint a majority of that 

ody. 

“Naturally he appointed staunch Evolu- 
tionists. Another simple act of Congress 
abolished the old labor board and set up 
another one, more in accord with forward- 
looking principles. 
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“The evolutionized Interstate Commerce 
Commission at once ordered a reduction of 
7 per cent in freight and passenger rates. 
That may sound like a very unimportant 
and uninteresting statement; but if you 
could consult the official figures, as re- 
ported by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, you would find that receipts of 
the railroads from freight and passengers 
amounted in the preceding year to $5,066,- 
000,000. The pay roll consumed $2,669,- 
000,000. After meeting other expenses of 
operation, taxes and interest on the funded 
debt, the net amount remaining for divi- 
dends on capital stock was $369,573,000. 
A reduction of 7 per cent in freight and 
passenger receipts, you see, would cut the 
net surplus available for dividends to $15,- 
000,000 in round numbers. As there was 
$9,000,000,000 of railroad stock outstand- 
ing, this, for all practical purposes, was the 
same as nothing. This simple operation, 
therefore, made railroad stocks practically 
valueless so far as income to their holders 
was concerned. Perhaps nothing else better 
exemplified our evolutionary principle of a 
little here and a little there. 

“Yet it was not quite so easy as my state- 
ment may have led you to suppose. For in 
those bad, reactionary times, we had a bad, 
reactionary Supreme Court that would not 
let the Government confiscate private prop- 
erty. This hidebound tribunal had held 
that when a governmental body fixed the 
rates that a public utility charged, the 
rates must be such as would yield a reason- 
able return on the capital invested in the 
utility. President Nibble had long insisted 
that railroad stock was practically all water, 
anyhow, and therefore not entitled to any 
return. But for several years a government 
commission had been making an actual in- 
ventory of the physical property of the 
railroads, valuing each item. It was per- 
fectly clear that this actual valuation was 
not going to bear out Nibble’s assertion that 
railroad stock was mostly water. On the 
contrary, it seemed likely to establish the 
inconvenient fact that there was no water 
in it, taken as a whole. 

“Thus there was little doubt that our 
reactionary Supreme Court would hold 
Nibble’s freight rates too low because they 
would not yield a fair return on the actual 
investment. President Nibble had advo- 
cated a constitutional amendment that 
would practically abolish the Supreme 
Court, so far as interpreting the Constitu- 
tion went; but under our unfortunate sys- 
tem constitutional amendments took a long 
while, and as much more than one-quarter of 
the states were still in the deadly grip of re- 
actionary populations it seemed excessively 
doubtful that this one could be enacted. 
Also, the truth is that our backward-looking 
Supreme Court was held in much respect by 
a very great number of backward-looking 
citizens. Here was a situation, then, which 
required statesmanly application of the 
principle of a little here and a little there. 

“Very fortunately, from our point of 
view, two venerable members of the Su- 
preme Court passed away from natural 
causes soon after Nibble’s inauguration. 
Then, in a perfectly constitutional and 
evolutionary manner, we passed a simple 
bill increasing the membership of the court 
from nine to thirteen. Everything else in 


the country was growing; why not the 


Supreme Court? Thus the President was 
able to appoint six members—all of them, 
of course, enthusiastic Evolutionists, and 
faithful followers of their great leaders. 
That left us only one short of a majority, 
but we patiently bided our time. Apoplexy, 
appendicitis, a railroad collision, an auto- 
mobile accident might bring redemption 
from judicial tyranny any day. 

“Tt really came about in a way we had 
not taken into consideration. Previously 
the city of Washington had been practically 
governed by Congress, which greatly cur- 
tailed the citizens’ privilege and joy of 
voting. One of the strongest points with 
us Evolutionists was that citizens should 
have elections and vote as often as possible. 
We held that it gave them something to 
look forward to and tended to take their 
minds off their troubles. So a full-fledged 
local government was at once bestowed 
upon Washington. Timothy Blowhard was 
the Evolutionist candidate for mayor. He 
was in no doubt as to what his leading 
issue should be. 

“Tn those sad, confused days the street- 
car lines in our cities were owned by private 
companies which operated them for profit 
at such times as they were not in the hands 
of receivers. The cars were always crowded 
at rush hours. They were cold in winter 
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and hot in summer. If you were in a 
hurry the car was sure to be late. It had 
been demonstrated over and over, notably 
in New York, that the surest way to get a 
rise out of an urban community was to 
jump on the traction system. So Candi- 
date Blowhard jumped vigorously, promis- 
ing lower fares, more and better cars, more 
transfers, higher wages and various other im- 
provements. Traction stockholders viewed 
this program with selfish alarm, and by 
public speeches, placards, newspaper adver- 
tisements, and so forth, sought to defeat 
the Evolutionist candidate. 

“Like all men of true evolutionary tem- 
perament, Mr. Blowhard was _ highly 
emotional. He regarded this effort of the 
traction stockholders to defeat him as a 
diabolic conspiracy on the part of the money 
powers to rob and enslave the population. 
The traction stockholders impatiently re- 
plied that he was a blatherskite and dema- 
gogue. Thus he assumed office—having 
been triumphantly elected by a plurality of 
124 per cent of the total vote—with a mind 
highly inflamed against the predatory 
traction interests. His traction commission 
promptly issued a decree lowering fares and 
raising wages. The soulless stockholders 
appealed to the reactionary courts, which 
held up the commission’s decree, pending a 
judicial investigation. Thereupon the em- 
ployes struck. 

“As the custom was in those deplorable 
times, a Bourbon court issued an injunction 
forbidding strikers to destroy the property 
of the street-car company. But an injunc- 
tion is only a scrap of paper, after all, and 
in view of the benevolent attitude of Mayor 
Blowhard’s police, this one was not taken 
very seriously. It was well established that 
the strikers themselves seldom or never 
committed acts of violence. In some com- 
munities, however, there was a forward- 
looking but quite rowdy element which 
took a deep interest in labor disputes and 
exemplified its sympathy by starting fires 
here and there, slugging nonunion workmen, 
and the like. 

“There happened to be such an element 
in Washington. Some unknown members 
of it—as the police were doing nothing in 
particular to prevent—thought it would be 
well to discourage the public from patron- 
izing street cars during the strike by putting 
torpedoes on the track. It was really 
meant only as a sort of rough joke. The 
poor fellows were not experts in high ex- 
plosives. Doing the best they could, in the 
natural hurry and confusion of the mo- 
ment, they got hold of some torpedoes of 
the wrong kind. But for all that, though 
the car was half demolished, there were 
only two fatalities—one of them an old 
gentleman. When he was dug out of the 
débris and identified we perceived that 
Providence had removed the one great 
obstacle to our orderly and nonrevolution- 
ary program. In short, the victim was a 
reactionary justice of the Supreme Court. 
Thus, without touching a hair of the 
revered Constitution, we got a clear ma- 
jority of the bench and were able to bring 
the judicial branch of the Government into 
full accord with Evolutionary principles. 

“Of course the railroads had appealed to 
the courts, claiming that our modest ad- 
justment of freight and passenger rates 
amounted to confiscation of their property 
because it absorbed all the net revenue 
from the property after meeting operating 
expenses, taxes and bond interest. As I 
mentioned before, the old, reactionary Su- 
preme Court had held that public utilities 
must be allowed a fair return on their 
invested capital; but it had not said just 
what a fair return was. To that important 
question the evolutionized court addressed 
itself. The majority opinion pointed out 
that the return on capital varied widely. 
Call money sometimes loaned in New York 
at only 1 per cent a year. Before the 
World War, the Government floated bonds 
bearing only 2 per cent. On the other hand, 
private enterprises in oil, mining and other 
lines sometimes returned 100 per cent a 
year or even more. Therefore it appeared 
that one rate of return was as fair as 
another. 

“The stockholders contended that they 
should have 6 per cent; but, as the court 
remarked, the stockholders were interested 
persons who looked at the matter from 
their own selfish point of view. On the 
other hand, Congress, representing the 
people, looked at it from the broad point of 
view of the whole public. Should not the 
judgment of Congress as to what consti- 
tuted a fair return be preferred to the 
judgment of the interested stockholders? 
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The court thought so. Moreover, 
was well established that the Goy 
could not take private property 
just compensation, it was bis 
tablished that the Government hg 
wide latitude in the matter of ta 
income from private property, 
taxes had amounted to as ce a 
cent. Excess-profit taxes had rea 
some cases, as high a per cent. Th 
this memorable decision was that y 
Government could by no means e 
a dollar of private property, it , 
practically what it pleased with 
come from such property. 

“President Nibble, as I mentione 
had long contended that the capit 
of railroads was all water,- but this 
saved him the trouble of proying 
practically the only object of holc 
vate property was to derive an 
from it, and railroad stocks tha 
yield no dividends had no attract 
soon as the predatory railroad ; 
read the decision, and recovered { 
shock, they hastened down to 
President to buy the roads on 
terms. He did soon buy them 
amount of their funded debt, wh 
about $12,000,000,000. 

“This purchase was very fortu 
us. Farmers had been led to exp 
the triumph of the Evolutionary ] 
the polls would result in a large redi 
freight rates, and railroad labor h; 
ished hopes of higher wages. J 
appeared that a mere beggarly 7 ; 
reduction in freight and passeng 
was, so to speak, all the juice the 
contained, there was great disappoi 
But now that the roads belongec 
Government there was no long 
reason to disappoint our adherents 
were at once reduced another 10 | 
and the pay roll increased in a lil 
This, even with no dividends to } 
tailed a deficit of about $750,000,0 
for the Treasury to make good; 
were a rich nation. The next 
take over the telephone system 
interstate hydroelectric plants 
quite easy under the doctrine 
come from the properties was 
of the Government. Meanwhi 
ary administrations in vario 
cities had been following the e 
at Washington. ' 

“Notwithstanding these fi 
ments, our position was none t 
another presidential election 
You see, we Evolutionists taught 
that their Government had fal 
into the hands of predatory in 
had converted it into a hellish 
oppression and exploitation, an 
alone was why so many plain 
citizens in every walk of life found 
difficult to make a satisfactory inco 
had promised to throw out the pr 
interests and restore the Governme! 
service of the people—which, w 
would cure most of the ills, inconv: 
and disadvantages that our citizens: 

“Our followers took this in a 
literal way and quite expected that 
elected the Evolutionary tick 
troubles would mostly disappear or 
be very sensibly diminished. It ist 
we had raised the price of farm 
somewhat through the Governme! 
keting Corporation; we had loweret 
rates somewhat; we had increa 
wages of railroad labor 10 per ee 
had given 4,000,000 ex-soldiers a | 
$500 each. Yet when a vast nul 
plain, honest citizens compared t 
comes with their desires they 
much cause for dissatisfaction. It 
as though we hadn’t really mé 
country happier or more contented 

“So President Nibble, running 
election against a hidebound conse 
explained that his first admini 
merely cleared the decks. He adv¢ 
more satisfactory adjustment of tl 
of farm products through the Gov 
Marketing Corporation, another ¢ 
in freight and passenger rates, an /) 
in the salaries of all government emf 
who, now that the railroads, and s 
were taken over, numbered 3,00 
another soldiers’ bonus and a peni 
mothers. We won by a plurality of 
000, or somewhat less than the nu’ 
our own employes. So _ ungrati 
human nature. 

“T have forgotten what 
amounted to by the end of Nibble 
administration. There was, | 
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(Continued from Page 38) 

deficit from the railroads, deficit from the 
telephones, deficit from the water powers. 
There is one singular fact about govern- 
ment operation. It had been demon- 
strated during the World War, when our 
Government operated the railroads, al- 
though only for a year and a half. It had 
been demonstrated in every country in the 
world that had experimented with govern- 
ment operation. This singular fact is that 
the number of persons on the pay roll 
always increases. Under private manage- 
ment a pay roll is a lean and ugly thing, 
continually pruned and sheared. But 
under government management it sprouts, 
branches and proliferates in free and un- 
trammeled luxuriance. 

“‘T haven’t thought it necessary to men- 
tion the manifold commissions, bureaus 
and offices which we established to advise, 
guide and control one thing after another 
that seemed to need advising and guiding. 
Thus there was a deficit on the ordinary 
operations of Government, not to mention 
mothers’ pensions, which were proving 
popular in poorer quarters. Then there 
were the second and third loans to the 
Soviet Government of Russia and $3,000,- 
000,000 for the second soldiers’ bonus. 

“Of course, taxes were high, but we 
imposed them mainly on the rich. To pre 
vent dastardly evasions, we compelled 
every man with an income in excess of 
$25,000 a year to publish his complete 
income-tax return in a newspaper of general 
circulation at his own expense, and we 
offered a liberal reward for information that 
would lead to the detection of tax dodging. 
We received so much information of this 
sort that it was necessary to maintain a 
staff of several thousand inspectors to fol- 
low up the clews and to overhaul the books, 
houses and servants of men suspected of 
possessing large incomes. 

“Business, of course, was very strictly 
supervised in the interest of the public. If 
a business concern devised an improved 
process in manufacturing or worked out a 
cheaper selling method or found a new 
market anywhere, our vigilant Fair Trade 
Commissioners, of whom there were a 
great many, soon discovered it and com- 
pelled the selfish concern, under our just 
and beneficent Fair Trade Law, to share 
the advantage with its rivals. The editor 
of a very successful magazine was sent to 
jail because he callously refused to help 
edit his unsuccessful competitors. Equality 
was our motto. But as time went on, our 
principle of equalization was less and less 
objected to by business concerns, because 
our excess-profits tax took away any ma- 
terial advantage that a concern might reap 
by excelling its competitors. 

“T think it was during Nibble’s second 
administration that the currency began to 
behave in an eccentric manner. Naturally, 
with the deficits, 
bonuses, pensions 
and one thing or an- 
other—a little here 
and a little there— 
the Government 
was borrowing a 
great deal of money. 
As one of our prime 
objects was to see 
that nobody made a 
large profit or en- 
joyed a large in- 
come, there was 
great difficulty in 
finding anybody 
who could buy our 
bonds. We fell back 
upon the undoubted 
constitutional 
power of the Gov- 
ernment to issue 
paper money. The 
loans to Russia and 
one thing or another 
had mostly dissi- 
pated the absurd 
gold reserve which 
had been accumu- 
lated by our back- 
ward-looking 
predecessors. The 
paper money there- 
fore began to depre- 
ciate in a most 
confusing way. But 
no great beneficent 
scheme of reform 
can be carried 
through without 
some incidental in- 
convenience,” 
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The speaker paused a moment, thought- 
fully stroking his tangled beard. “I well 
remember how surprised I was when my 
Cousin Jim urged me to assume the man- 
agement of the pen factory and, as an 
inducement, offered to give me his interest 
in the company. Jim took after our grand- 
father—a selfish, domineering, aggressive 
sort of man who couldn’t be happy unless 
he was managing things. He had been 
vehemently opposed to Nibble and the 
whole Evolutionary movement. In fact, 
the first Nibble campaign was the only 
time I had ever known him to take more 
than a very perfunctory interest in politics. 
He was devoted to business, pushing the 
pen company, seeking new markets, piling 
up profits from a strictly sordid motive. 

“Naturally I was astonished at his pro- 
posal; but Jim possessed a strange knack 
of having his own way. He was one of that 
sort. So I took over the management of 
the pen factory and Jim immediately an- 
nounced himself a candidate for Congress 
on the Evolutionary-Plus ticket. This was 
anew party. The platform was very simple. 
It held that the only legitimate object of 
government was to secure the greatest good 
to the greatest number, and that, as official 
statistics proved, the greatest number of 
people in the United States were wage-and- 
salary earners. Therefore they should be 
guaranteed a minimum wage or salary suf- 
ficient. to provide a fair and reasonable liv- 
ing as determined by impartial officials 
elected by themselves, with a fair and rea- 
sonable pension upon attaining the age of 
sixty, or upon becoming incapacitated; also 
there should be a pension for women who 
were not mothers as well as for those who 
were—for why should an honorable and 
sensitive woman be penalized because 
Nature or accident had deprived her of the 
joys of motherhood? Indeed Jim once 
thought of advocating, as a measure of 
natural right and justice, that the fewer 
children a woman had the larger pension 
she should receive; but the mathematics 
of the matter proved so baffling that he 
gave it up. 

“Jim was elected, along with many other 
Evolutionary-Plus candidates. Most of 
them were the same sort as Jim himself — 
the energetic, daring, pushing sort of men 
who had theretofore devoted themselves 
merely to business. After the election Jim 
explained it to me candidly. ‘Business,’ 
said he, ‘is sunk. A man who wants to 
make a splash in the world and have some 
say about running things must go in for 
politics. You may have the pen factory 
and welcome.’ Of course, there was little 
to be got out of the factory. What with 
taxes, and a Fair Price Commission to fix 
the price at which we sold pens, and a Fair 
Fuel Commission to fix the price we paid 
for coal, and a Fair Wage Commission to fix 
the price we paid for labor, dividends had 
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long since ceased. I had small experience in 
business, but that mattered little. There 
was always a fair commissioner of some- 
thing or other at my elbow to tell me not 
only what I ought to do but what I’d got 
to do. My sister, her income from the 
factory having ceased, had opened a dan- 
cing academy in New York. Being a 
woman of much charm and tact she got on 
quite well with the Recreations Commis- 
sion, the Ventilation Commission, the 
Morals Commission, the Jazz Commission, 
and various other official bodies that in one 
capacity or another had her establishment 
in charge. Being bright and pretty herself, 
many bright and pretty girls attended her 
academy; so it was a quite common thing 
to see a score or more commissioners there 
of an evening in diligent pursuit of their 
official duties. 

“The surprise of Jim’s abandoning busi- 
ness for politics was followed in the course 
of a couple of years by another surprise. I 
was hastening down to the factory one 
morning an hour late, notwithstanding the 
Fair Service Commissioner had warned me 
that I must be punctual. I had been un- 
avoidably detained, however. At break- 
fast the Polish maid-of-all-work who at- 
tended to my simple domestic needs, 
brought me a piece of a newspaper with a 
cross-word puzzle in it. Her own knowl- 
edge of English being very limited, she 
desired my assistance in solving the puzzle, 
and the Fair Social Relations Law required 
me to give it, for it was not just that I 
should selfishly withhold the benefits of my 
superior education from a fellow citizen 
who had been born under disadvantageous 
circumstances. This detained me some 
time. But when I reached the factory, a 
full hour late, it was quite deserted save for 
a watchman. 

“He explained to me that the hands were 
not coming to work any more. A state 
judge who was up for reélection on the 
Evolutionary-Plus ticket had held that 
capacity to work, or incapacity, must be 
considered as both a physical and a mental 
state. He quoted many psychoanalytical 
authorities to show that various mental 
phenomena, such as fixed ideas, complexes 
and delusions, actually incapacitated a 
person from doing certain things. There- 
fore if a person suffered from a fixed 
repugnance to work, that constituted in- 
capacity within the meaning of the statute 
and entitled the person to a pension. Upon 
learning of this decision our employes held 
a mass meeting and discovered themselves 
to be in a pensionable state; so they were 
not coming to work.” 

The old man looked down affectionately 
at the ancient book, which had been clasped 
to his side when the four young people of 
the new age found him. 


“IT perceived,” he continued, “that 


our Evolutionary mission was practically 
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accomplished. Going in to my des’ 
this small volume from a drawer, — 
Constitution of the United States, 

not repealed it, nor overridden it, 
regarded it, nor even changed it e 
one or two trifling particulars. A 
great reforms had been worked oy 
it. We had thought of changing it 
amendment to a great extent. RB 
we got a majority of the Supreme G 
strictly constitutional means, we s 
unnecessary that was. 

“Indeed, we would probably ha 
aged to get on even without a ma; 
the Supreme Court, for all history, t 
out the long, dark Age of Oppre; 
history covering in detail more 4 
thousand years—shows that what 
in a government is not the words 
down in a constitution, but the ; 
which the government is operated, 
for instance, had a constitution ne 
same as ours, but one Diaz ruled 
autocrat for many years. Give con 
government to men who are hostil 
spirit of its constitution, and they 
great blockheads if they don’t find 
making hash, in practical effect, of 
stitutional inhibitions. 

“By this time the country had 
extensively evolutionized. Fellows 
Cousin Jim had abandoned busi 
cause there was no profit in it a 
could not enjoy the selfish plea 
carrying out their own ideas. They 
follow the manifold rules and reg 
which we prescribed for them, ur 
vigilant eyes of our commissioners 
men hate to be bossed, so they wer 
politics, where they could do the 
Politics had become the principal 
tion of the people, as we Evolv 
always contended that it should | 
stead of the old, wretched welter o 
competition, each one striving to ge 
on his own petty account, everyhc 
looked to the Government as the u 
source of well-being. Of course, th 
a great many elections, and many | 
parties. Nearly everyone was now 
class-conscious, so there was a brisk 
for riot guns. 

“There was, however, one rat] 
cordant note. While Governme 
gently regulated pen factories, dr 
stores, bakeries, millinery shops, sti 
and a great many other things, it he 
been able to regulate the bootleg 1 
any important extent. Coming 
Manhattan, after bidding farewell 
pen factory, I stopped next door 
headquarters of the Fair Fishing C 
sion and purchased the flask which 
on the floor. Retiring to my sister’ 
I drank the contents and knew n 
Such, young ladies and gentlemen 
simple story. Although living in ° 
of Oppression, I may lay claim to bi 
of the pior 
the free, 1 
meled stat 
you enjoy 
presume, fri 
appearance 
our great. 
ment fulfil 
self.’ . 

““Yesymmait 
said Sun 
“The old 
abominable 
trial syster 
ently passe 
A large par 
populatior 
ently passe 
also, fro 
wars, electi 
famine an 
forward-l 
causes. We 
completely | 
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“Let’s consider the motion duly made 
and unanimously passed,’’ I said, “and I'll 
follow it by making one that we adjourn.” 


XVIII 


O WE adjourned, and when the others 

had gone to their rooms I went out on 
the front lawn, to the flat level patch of 
sandy turf in front of the old house, where 
I had fought that bizarre duel with Car- 
stairs and he had so mysteriously made my 
cutlass point a present of his worthless lump 
of animated clay. 

There was no moon on this night, but 
that peculiar radioactive mirror which is 
the sea gathered all the light in the multi- 
tude of brilliant low-hung stars and gave it 
back with interest, to diffuse a soft, lambent 
radiance over everything that was here. 
That sort of luminosity is soothing where 
moonlight may be exciting, even madden- 
ing—when supplemented by champagne 
and mockery. 

It struck me then as I strolled about that 
I was by no means so happy as I had every 
right to be, nor as grateful to whatever sort 
of celestial subcommittee may administer 
the lives of individual atoms on such a grain 
of a planet as ours. Looking at the stars 
does this to one. Here quite recently I had 
escaped from a boiler factory and made a 
lot of money and got healthy and strong, 
and here I was still grousing—because a 
girl tormented me. 

There was no sense in that, and even less 
dignity. If I had been in love with Allaire 
it would have been a different matter. Her 
attitude and treatment of me had gradually 
become belittling. She was never disagree- 
able, never sharp or critical or impatient, 
never dictatorial. Voice and manner were 
always smooth as cream. But it was her 
way of doing things that rankled, as if she 
were the head of the board and controlling 
stockholder, as she herself described it, and 
I the elderly stoop-shouldered head clerk 
that has finally been given a junior partner- 
ship. 

At other times Allaire’s manner toward 
me was of a sisterly sort, the patient and 
mildly affectionate elder sister who has long 
since despaired of her plodding, honest 
John of a brother showing any speed. A 
curious feature about our relations was 
that we could clash and I flare up and tell 
her how low she stood in my esteem, and 
the next time we met she would ignore the 
episode as though it never had occurred. 
Like a sister. 

This does not sound like just cause for 
complaint, since I was not in love with 
Allaire, but on the contrary antagonistic 
toward her. I felt an enmity between us, 
under the surface. She would always be- 
little me, I thought, no matter what I did. 
As she saw it, though not thus voiced 
openly, our finding Pelican Key was a nau- 
tical blunder—true, but not a very bad 
one—and my disposal of Carstairs no great 
triumph for an expert fencer who was sober, 
opposed to a drunken bully unfamiliar with 
the sword. The caution that I showed 
habitually in most matters, shortening sail 
at night, and the like, irritated Allaire. She 
considered me utterly without dash. 

I tacitly and at most times politely 
reciprocated her sentiments for me by 
telling myself that she was a clever, cold- 
blooded feline who cut her pattern of hon- 
esty to fit her needs; the sort of feminine 
commercial opportunist who would always 
be motivated by personal feelings in a mat- 
ter of business rather than by any estab- 
lished principles. 

What kept me in a ferment was the grow- 
ing fascination for Allaire that I could not 
deny, and which I would not admit to be 
due to her physical personality. I was con- 
scious of this seductive quality about her 
but held myself to be immune from that. 
But the tug was there. It was growing, so 
that a sudden glimpse of her was disturbing 
to me, and I found myself restless if she 
were long away. 

It was now in this mood that I started for 
a solitary walk on the sandy beach. The 
key was of irregular shape and comprised 
perhaps two hundred acres, mostly wooded 
in Southern pine and semitropic trees, 
these largely planted or set out many years 
ago, I thought. Its value to any purchaser 
would be in the made ground and park of 
live oaks and cedars, these trees now of 
splendid size, and in the old house of which 
we had discovered the frame, sills, joist, 
rooftree, floor beams, and the like, to be huge 
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timbers in perfect preservation. The floors 
themselves were beautiful, as were the fit- 
tings, those of a ship with a deal of teak and 
oak and mahogany. Yet in that remote 
place and with the present cost of labor, 
I doubted that the building would be worth 
the wrecking, when even old town houses of 
fitted stone are scarcely that. 

No, the actual value was, as Sanders had 
said, impossible to compute, because it 
must depend not on any established real 
estate or material price but one which 
some person who happened to take a fancy 
to it might be willing to pay to indulge his 
desire for ownership. If it failed to please 
Nick Sayles, then it looked to me as if we 
might consider our speculation a loss. It 
would be difficult enough to get anybody 
out there to look at it, let alone to buy it. 
I decided that Allaire had taken too much 
upon herself, and that we had been silly to 
let her go ahead with it. The price she set 
on it would make no difference. If Sayles 
happened to like it, he would not care 
what he paid. If it did not strike him 
precisely right, he would not take it as a 
gift. But there was this in our favor: 
That Sayles was a man who liked to 
entertain lavishly and to fill the flowing 
bowl until it doth run over. And I had 
heard it said that hé was one of the few 
rich wasters who flatly refused to gratify 
his hospitable habits at the cost of his 
self-respect in the matter of strict good 
citizenship. He was known to pride him- 
self on that, and Allaire said that he had 
told her that when his prewar supply of 
alcoholics ran out, which promised to be 
soon, he would either cease to entertain or 
do so in some other country. 

Turning these things in my mind, I 
started to retrace my steps, having walked 
down the beach about a quarter of a mile 
from the house and being hidden from it 
by a curve of the shore. The three others 
had gone to bed, I thought. It was a warm 
night and clear, the heavens shot with 
myriad stars in every sector right down to 
the horizon, so that even accustomed as I 
was to thenocturnal heavens at sea it struck 
me with fresh wonder that there should be 
such an infinity of visible celestial bodies. 

My stroll and trend of thought had 
heated me, so I decided for a dip in the 
perfectly tempered waters between the 
shore and the reef. There is no danger 
from sharks in the Bahamas, whatever one 
may hear to the contrary. Barracuda and 
whip rays or sting rays have to be con- 
sidered in some localities, but I had heard 
Allaire question Sanders’ Bahama boatman, 
McIntosh, about bathing out here and he 
assured her that it could be done in perfect 
safety. 

“No heavy fish, no stingaree here, miss,” 
he had said. 

So I stripped to sleeveless shirt and knee 
pants, to rinse them, too, while at it, and 
slid into the delicious water, swimming 
slowly down toward the inlet, only a couple 
of hundred yards away. Anybody could 
swim indefinitely in such mildly fresh and 
buoyant water, I thought, and rolled over 
on my back to stare up at the stars, 
paddling gently. 

Perhaps these bright low points of bril- 
liance may have had a hypnotizing action 
on my optic nerves, or perhaps there was 
some more purposeful destiny behind it, 
because I seemed to fall into a sort of 
somnambulistic state. I could not say how 
long I drifted, sculling gently with a rotary 
movement of my hands. At any rate, 
when finally roused out of this pleasant 
lethargy and deciding that it was time to 
paddle in and go to bed, I rolled over to 
discover with a shock that the beach was 
merely a faint pale band far in the distance, 
and above it the dark broken line of the 
trees. - 

It was easy enough to guess what had 
happened. The tide was ebbing and the 
water from the lagoon pouring out through 
the inlet which opened funnel-shaped to 
the sea. Sculling lazily along I had been 
caught in an eddy, drifted into the swift 
silent current running rapidly offshore. A 
silly trick for a sailorman, but nothing very 
serious, I thought, as I could swim across 
the current to where, as usually occurs in 
such conditions, there would be a back drift 
toward the beach. 

Then, as I started to put this plan in 
practice, something white flashed up out of 
the water farther out. I thought it was a 
leaping fish, then discovered that it was 


moving rhythmically. It was another 
swimmer, working as I was to get out of the 
current and with a long overhand stroke. 
Filling my lungs, I let out a lusty hail. 

“Hello!” I called. 

The movement ceased. Then Allaire’s 
voice called back a little tremulously, 
“Hello! Is that you, Pom?” 

" “Yes,” I called, and swam to intercept 
er, 

So here was Allaire caught in the same 
trap, moved by the same impulse as myself 
to refresh herself before going to bed, and 
drifted out as I had been. We converged 
and came together. 

“Nice mess, Pom,’ said Allaire, com- 
posedly enough. ‘‘Why didn’t you get a 
boat?” 

“Didn’t know that you were out here. 
I was taking a bath myself and floating on 
my back, stargazing. When I woke up I 
found I’d gone to sea.” 

“Same here. We are a nice pair of Sun- 
day picnickers. Oughtn’t to bathe without 
a life-saver somewhere round.” 

“Keep on swimming to the east and 
we'll get out of it,” I said. 

“°Fraid not, Pom. I’ve been doing that 
for nearly ten minutes, I should say, and 
losing steadily.” 

This was not so good. I had failed to 
notice any westward trend along the beach, 
but there might be one out here. Looking 
back at the dim shore I could now see 
that we were drifting westward from Peli- 
can. But there was another smaller key 
west of it, and a chance that the fringe of 
the current might whip round back of that. 
I explained this to Allaire. 

““My idea,” she said. ‘Since we can’t 
stem it, we might as well try for the other 
island. Are you a good long-distance 
swimmer, Pom?”’ 

“Yes, in this sort of water. 
yourself?’’ 

“T’m good for another hour, if we take it 
easy. Maybe more. Can’t sink in this 
water. We're a nice pair of lubbers.”’ 

“Yes, I went to sleep—or something. 
However, since you did the same, I’m glad 
I’m here. Don’t waste your strength, but 
bear over to the west. What have you 
got on?”’ 

Allaire’s laugh gurgled through the brine 
swirling round her mouth as she swam on 
her left side. 

“Don’t get inquisitive, Pom, because 
there’s nothing much to get inquisitive 
about.” She gave another gurgle. “I left 
my peignoir at the water’s edge.” 
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Wa it really did not matter much, 
I thought, as I looked back over my 
shoulder and saw how our lointain island 
paradise was getting more and more that 
way. Naked we had come into this world, 
and naked one of us was apt to go out of it; 
or regally garmented, perhaps, in the pur- 
ple mantle of the sea. 

Allaire said presently, ‘‘I thought you 
had all gone to bed.” 

“So did I. Why didn’t you sing out 
when you found yourself way offshore?’’ 

“T was already out of hail, so I thought 
I might as well save my breath to buck the 
current. When does the tide turn?” 

“Not for another four hours, I should 
says. 

“Looks a little chaney, Pom.” 

“Oh, we will make it, if you don’t ex- 
haust yourself. Better not talk. Paddle 
after me, and if you get tired put your hand 
on my shoulder.” 

For half an hour perhaps we swam stead- 
ily to the westward. Little Pelican, as we 
called the smaller key, dissolved in the 
murk, though we could still distinguish the 
darker streak of it. On such a moonless 
night one sees plainly objects close at hand, 
but a little distance quickly masks them, 
destroying all perspective and augmenting 
falsely their distance. 

Then, at the end of another lapse that 
might have been a quarter of an hour, or 
twice that, I looked back and saw to my in- 
tense relief that the southern end of Little 
Pelican was looming darker. The broken 
lines of sand dunes seemed moving toward 
us. I reported this to Allaire. 

“We're in the back swirl of the eddy,” I 
said, “‘and we must be careful to keep in it. 
If we overreach we may have to hold on for 
Palm Beach.” 

Allaire gave another liquid laugh. What- 
ever else I might find to criticize in this 
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girl, lack of courage was cert 
listed with her faults. No fear of] 
exhausted to drown, no dread of : 
phagic monsters of the deep, and n 
landing on a bare, naked sand key 

I began to think of this conti 
we found ourselves eddying in t 
that was rapidly becoming more ¢ 

“The next time you decide for 
midnight swim you had better w 
ing suit,” I said. “Even on des 
there are conventions to observe. 

Again that provocative laugh, 
the least of my cares, Pom. Besic 
a safe old thing, you know; li 
watchdog, or a grouchy big brotl 
there’s that signet ring of yours 
explained the meaning of, a 
meant to you.” ; 

There being nothing much tos 
I swam. Allaire, like a sea ott 
water, put on a little burst of sp 
neared the beach and passed m 
having learned any fancy racing | 
could not keep pace with her. §] 
through the water like a White 
pedo. My foot struck somethi 
of brain coral perhaps, and I stopp 
ming and stood up. Allaire, sey 
ahead of me, stood up also. Thu 
in the soft, luminous murk, I ¢ 
that even in the stress of our 
situation out there in that stron 
tideway, she had seen fit to try t 
fool of me. She had on some sor 
wisp of a thing, “step-in’” I be 
lingerie advertisements describe t} 
much, in all conscience, but still se 

“‘Well, here we are, Pom, safe’ 
from another hazardous voyage. 
we have to do is to walk across | 
bank, then swim off to the boat.’ 

That actually was all we had to 
Tinker was at anchor about half 
from this key, and a third of this 
we were able to wade about w 
The current was still running o 
strongly until it came to the narr 
so we had no difficulty in fetching 
I climbed into the dory that was tail 
astern, then lifted Allaire aboar 
sculled to the jetty. 

“Tf I’m the family watchdog,” I; 
we walked up to the house, “‘you’ve 
hand it to me that I’m at least ag 
triever.”’ 3 

“You are, Pom. I was getting 
lonely out there when you came p: 
alongside. Will you bring in my 1 
when you go after your clothes? I: 
can sleep now. This has ironed ¢ 
nervous crinkles. Sometimes, Pom 
terribly strung up; especially wh« 
talk to me like a very disagreeal 
brother. Sisters can stand it bett 
cause, you see, they’re sisters.” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” I answered ¥ 
“They don’t shift their gaits from s 
maiden aunt, then back again to » 
daughter. Well, anyhow, good nigh 

We had reached the foot of the st 
to the dilapidated old porch. I tur 
go to the beach, to finish my retrievi 
First Allaire, then the clothes. Two 
hurricane lanterns were in the ant 
ber. But for some reason the old 
looked more resuscitated now, as if i 
suspended animation were starting t 
tion again. $ 

“Good night, Pom,” Allaire mur 
“Sister, maiden aunt or daughter, y 
a good deal of a dear when you let 
be. I'll kiss you good night for all 1 

_ Her cool arms slipped over my sho 
round my neck, and not being en 
dog, Newfoundland, retriever or Por 
not growl and back away. Then wh 
had flashed up the rickety steps an 
the house, now very much ensouled, 
to get our things. But I reflected wh 
ing so that Allaire’s good-night ki 
neither that of sister, maiden au 
flapper daughter. It was one of thi 
that are designed to weld the shackk 
hitherto free man, and it should 
warned me that something was § 
coming over from the enemy trenche 
in my ignorance of this sort of 
caught me unprepared. 


picks and shovels and brush ¢ 
(Continued on Page 44) 
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N the northern winter where cars must stand for hours in the icy 
| night while a numbing wind heaps snow on the hood, the car run 
| on Texaco gasoline—the volatile gas—is away in a moment. 


In the south, where chilly nights quickly follow days of broiling 
heat, extremes of temperature prove Texaco to be instantly responsive 
under any condition. 


Because of its volatility—that readiness to deliver up vaporized 
energy — Texaco responds with action the moment you want it. 
K K wR Ed 
This power of easy triumph over temperature is shared by Texaco Motor Oil, the 


clean, clear, golden-colored lubricant. Together, Texaco Gas and Oil take all the 
trials out of winter motoring. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, U.S. A. 


Texaco Petroleum Products 
RUN IT WITH TEXACO GASOLINE . SAVE IT WITH TEXACO MOTOR OIL 
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(Continued from Page 42) 

cane hooks and axes and the like. Also he 
brought ten days’ rations—hog and hominy, 
rice, coffee, molasses and a cask of rum, 
which he said if judiciously served out 
would help to keep the men contented and 
on the job. Four of them had brought 
their wives, and the women, Sanders said, 
could do the cooking and other odd jobs. 

He then dropped a bomb amongst us by 
saying that it would be impossible for him 
to remain himself. His wife had been taken 
ill—pellagra, the doctor feared. She did 
not want to go to the hospital and insisted 
that he should not absent himself. 

“Anyhow, folks,” he said apologetically, 
“T been thinkin’ it over and don’t reckon 
my ability runs in the lines to fix up this 
here place like it ought to look to catch the 
eye of a millionaire. I’ve handled real 
estate enough to know that first impressions 
are mighty important, and when you come 
to look at some of these swell prop’ties 
ashore, with their pretty gardens and ter- 
races and arbors and tennis courts and 
things, I jes’ don’t feel up to it. It needs 
somebody that’s got taste and experience 
in them things.” 

This was a blow to Cyril and tome. Mrs. 
Fairchild did not seem to care, and Allaire 
fe the storekeeper’s statement cheer- 
fully. 

“Mr. Sanders is right,” she said. “I’m 
sorry that his wife is ill, and of course he 
mustn’t think of leaving her. But the more 
you look over this place, the more you see 
what a beauty spot it could be made. 
Something in the Italian Riviera style.” 

“Yes,”’ I said bitterly, ““San Remo or 
Alassio, for instance. Olive orchards ter- 
raced up that steep imaginary hill, with 
Lombardy poplars and cedars of Lebanon 
artistically poised on the low rocky bluffs 
that aren’t here. A little waterfall leading 


down to the fountain and a sunken gar- « 
den—down below sea level and the brine , 


oozing up.” 


“Oh, be as sarcastic as you like, Pom: * 


But you are really the one who could do it;”’ 

“Oh, am I? Having recently chucked a 
job as timekeeper and pay clerk in a boiler 
factory.” 

“Well,” she retorted, ‘‘that shows that 
at least your uncle had trust in your hon- 
esty or you wouldn’t have been both. But 
before that you loafed around the Céte 
d’ Azur and made some very pretty sketches 
of Italian gardens. You would know in- 
stinctively what to do with all this. There’s 
material enough to go on, and you’ve got 
the labor. Try your hand at landscape 
gardening.” 

“This is all rot,” I said angrily. “It was 
understood that we were to go trading.” 

“That was never understood by me, 
Pom,” Allaire said sweetly. ‘‘I was framed. 
Is that the word?” 

“Let it pass. You were saved from a silly 
and dangerous and unlawful, dirty game 
that might have cost you dear, and you’ve 
made a big profit.’ 

“Not as big as I expect to make, if you 
will only give a month of your time to doll- 
ing up this place as nobody could do better 
than yourself.” 

““A month!” I cried, aghast. 

“It could scarcely be done in less. If 
you'll tackle it, I know that I can sell it to 
Nick Sayles.” 

“With yourself thrown in, perhaps. 
Otherwise you stand to lose us all we spend 
on it.” 

“Leave that to me. But I’d better see 
him first and tell him that I’ve got some- 
thing up my sleeve.” 

“Yes, your beautiful round arm, and 
that’s what will interest him.’ 

“Well, my arm then. He might get that, 
too, if all else fails.’ 

She gave me a wicked look that made me 
want tomanhandle her. Allaire often made 
me feel that way. 

“Listen, Pom,” she purled in that cool 
limpid voice she used when about to do or 
say something particularly raw. “This is a 
big bet, and we are going to win. But it’s 
going to take a bit of doing. We’ve all got 
to play our hands close to our belts. Now 
what I propose is this: You lay out the 
grounds and let Cyril superintend the car- 
penters. Mrs. Fairchild can direct the in- 
terior. Nick is due over at the Beach pretty 
soon now, so I’ll go over there with the 
schooner a 

“With the what?”’ 

“The schooner,” Allaire said compos- 
edly. “He knows I had poor Jack’s boat, 
and I’ll let him think I decided to use her as 
a yacht. Sanders can help me run her back 
and his son can take his sloop. You don’t 
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need her here, as you can live in the house. 
That will save me expense, because I don’t 
want to be Nick’s guest. Besides, you said 
we ought to have a deck house built on her 
for the galley and cook’s room. Sanders 
can get that done.” 

So here was a cool proposition. At first 
I would not listen toit. But Mrs. Fairchild 
and Cyril rather approved the idea. The 
former was getting a bit fed up on Allaire’s 
ways, and a little jealous, I think, while 
Cyril had his eye on the long chance. Also, 
he had tremendous faith in Allaire’s ability, 
and reasoned that if she could really man- 
age to sell the place to a millionaire at the 
price that passes as legitimate for victimiz- 
ing such, then our efforts would be more 
than paid. 

And to tell the truth, I had a sneaking 
wish to see what I could really do with that 
tangle, to bring back the sort of sweet, 
picturesque charm that the setting of it 
promised. Allaire, the pussy cat, had 
guessed correctly at this weakness. 

So I gave in as usual, half sore at the 
idea of her going over there to hobnob with 
the pampered Nick and his pampered 


crowd of guests, half glad to get rid for a. 


while of this sweet brier in my flesh. We 
had the bulk of our cabin stores unloaded 
and carried up to the house, and the next 
morning Allaire wished us a cool au revoir 
and some few dulcet hopes for our good 
cheer during her absence, then set off for 
the mainland with Sanders as pilot and old 
Pompey as cook and personal equerry. A 
sweet, helpless society girl, bereft of fortune 
and at the mercy of a cold, ruthless world, 
was Allaire. 

I said something of the sort that evening 
as we were sitting on the wide old rotting 
veranda watching the fading colors in sea 
and sky. The day had been spent in getting 
our labor crowd quartered in the outbuild- 
ings and kitchen wing, and mapping out 
the work ahead a little. They all seemed 
jolly and contented. : 

“She is wonderful,” Cyril said. ‘Blood 
will tell.’ ; 

“Especially when it’s cold,” Mrs. Fair- 
child agreed. ‘I must say she’s got 
courage.”’ 

“What’s her danger?” I asked. 
ders is a respectable family man.” 

“Oh, I wasn’t thinking of him. But that 
old baboon of a Pompey would give me the 
creeps. Fancy sleeping aboard alone with 
that creature flitting round like a bat!” 

“There’s no harm in poor old Pompey. 
If there ever was—which I don’t believe, 
because he’s the faithful slave of a hundred 
years ago—it must have burned out before 
any of us were born. I’d give him over a 
century, at least.’ 

“That’s what makes him so uncanny,” 
Cyril said; “like an old black banshee or 
afreet. This ain’t so bad, though.” He 
stretched out his long legs and lighted a 
cigarette. ‘Listen to those boys laugh.’ 

“A tot of rum and ’lasses helps to start 
with,” I said. ‘‘Sanders knows his coast.” 

“Sanders is something of a fraud,’”’ Mrs. 
Fairchild said. ‘‘Didn’t it strike you that 
there was some sort of understanding be- 
tween him and Miss Forsyth, Mr. Stirling?” 

“Why, no,” I answered, taken aback. 

“Well, it did me. He said his little piece 
about his wife as if he’d got it all rehearsed. 
And why should she have got the hook- 
worm, or whatever it is, all of a sudden like 
that? She looked well enough when I saw 
her three days ago, except she was sort of 
peaked and putty-faced, like women get 
down South if they don’t quit the place and 
go North now and then.” 

Here was a new idea. Now that I thought 
of it, there had been something shame- 
faced or self-conscious about the way that 


“San- 
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Sanders broke his news, as Mrs. Fairchild 
said. At the moment I had put it down to 
embarrassment at having welshed on us 
after agreeing to tackle the job himself. 
The keen-witted woman now followed up 
her theory. 

“Not only was he all primed, but nerv- 
ous too; afraid one of us might ask him 
why he had gone ahead and brought out 
these black hands and their stores since he 
couldn’t take charge himself. I saw him 
steal a look at Miss Forsyth, and she was 
all set to help him out.” 

Cyril’s rich laugh pealed out. He struck 
his lean but muscular thigh. 

“That’s right. We’ve been had again. 
Miss Forsyth had it all rigged. She went 
back and had a little chin-chin with Sanders 
the other afternoon when she left us, saying 
that she wanted to do some shopping.” 

“So that’s the answer,”’ I said wrathfully. 
“T am a dumb-bell. Why didn’t you put 
me wise, Mrs. Fairchild?” 

She hitched up her shapely shoulders. 

“T had no proof, Mr. Stirling. She was 
your friend. Besides, it struck me that she 
might as well carry out her plan. I willsay 
for Miss Forsyth that she knows her little 
book. If she is so sure that she can stick 
this millionaire friend of hers with the place, 
then why not let her go ahead and do it? 
He ean afford it and we shan’t be the losers. 
We made sure that it was deeded all right.” 

“But why couldn't she have told us her 
plan to begin with,’ I demanded, “‘instead 
of working all this tricky stuff?” 

“Well, if you ask me, Mr. Stirling, I’ll 
say it was to force your hand into doing 
what she wanted. With the labor and 
stores and everything all here, you’d be 
more apt to let her have her way.” 

‘She would have got it anyhow,” I said. 
“Trust her.’ 

Mrs. Fairchild turned to me with a smile. 
It was not a disagreeable smile, but kind, 


and a little pitying, I thought. With that 


pale crimson light on her face she looked 
very pretty, and younger than her thirty- 
four or five. She was the type of woman 
who would still be pretty for a good many 
years to come. 

“Yes, she would have got it anyhow, Mr. 
Stirling. But it was less trouble this way. 
She was afraid you might be jealous of her 
going over there to visit with her million- 
aire friends.” 

“Jealous?’’ I echoed. 
heaven’s sake?”’ 

Mrs. Fairchild shook her head. 

“Maybe that’s just an idea of mine.” 

“What sort of idea?”’ 

“Miss Forsyth thinks that you’re in love 
with her,” said Mrs. Fairchild; and before 
I could ridicule this silly statement she 
added dryly, ‘‘And so do I.” 
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pe OMEN,” said La little later to Cyril, 

who for some curious reason wel- 
comed every opportunity for a chat with 
me, “‘‘are all alike in this one fatuity: They 
insist on some sort of love motive behind 
the endeavor of every man.” 

“Well, perhaps they’re right in most 
cases, sir,’’ Cyril suggested. 

“Perhaps,” I admitted, ‘‘but not in all. 
For instance, Mrs. Fairchild’s idea of my 
being in love with Miss Forsyth is so absurd 
as to be positively funny. Also, it’s not 
highly complimentary to me. It implies 
that I must be one of those male door mats 
whose reason for being is to have some 
woman wipe her feet on them. I’d have 
given Mrs. Fairchild credit for more sense.”’ 

Cyril appeared to reflect. I had got really 
very fond of Cyril, and liked to talk to him 
at most times. But whatever the time or 
my mood, pleasant or unpleasant, he 
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seemed, as I have said, always e 
talk with me. Not precisely as an e 
as an inferior, but like a student toa. 
for whom he has affection and reg 

never tried to lead our conversa 
on the other hand did he invariabl 
with all my findings, these embitt, 
adversity. He merely listened, th 
modestly but frankly what he ¢] 
This was comforting to me, and fla 
though he made no attempt to flat 

But now he said, with his boyish | 
“Mrs. Fairchild wouldn’t have ma 
a personal remark, sir, if she hadn’t t 
it cut both ways.” 

“What do you mean, both ways’ 

Cyril got suddenly eager, threw 
his big, well-shaped hands in the 
Semitic gesture, fingers spread anc 
a little. 

“She only said the half of it. I 
cause she’s talked about it to me. 
Fairchild has got a lot of sens 
Stirling.” 

“Yes, of course. But what’s th 
half?”’ I asked. ; 

He smiled apologetically. 

“That’s not for me to say, sir 
better ask Mrs. Fairchild.” And { 
my frown he added, with a sort o 
confidence, ‘‘Miss Forsyth has ney 
given you for letting her think w 
going in for rum running, Mr, § 
She’s never forgiven any of us, but 
the only one that counts with her 
Mrs. Fairchild says you’re the on 
that ever will count with her.” 

I considered this statement briefi 

“Well, I’ll amend what I just saic 
women being all alike in looking for 
motive. With a certain sort of fe 
nature, hate counts for quite as m 
not more.” 2 

Cyril smiled and seemed about 
something, but thought better of it 

We entered then upon a pleasant 
of reconstructive work that was inte: 
and not for me, at least, laborious, 
Cyril sawed and hammered away ¥ 
carpenters. The men were wi 
docile. I drafted some plans for lay 
the grounds according to the possibil 
the place and was daily more please 
the result. Mrs. Fairchild recover 
mediately her good cheer. It wasa 
ful, happy time, the sort of thing I 
and would have thoroughly enjoye 
had not been for a poignant discor 
did not try to analyze, every time It 
of Allaire. 

It would probably wind up by her: 
ing Nick Sayles, I thought, and con 
live with him a part of the winter se: 
the island. It irked me to think t 
the studious care and such taste as 
sessed were being devoted to the ¢ 
of a sort of paradis ad deux for this } 
had nothing against Sayles, and 
could not blame Allaire for whatey 
might do for her future, especially af 
tacit deception we had permitted; 
the same, it hurt. I did not try toa 
self why. 

Sanders came over with his boat t 
fresh stores and pay off the men. 
very little to say to him, at which 
peared to be relieved. When he atte 
an awkward compliment on our pro 
blocked it short by asking after the 
of his wife. 

““She’s right smart better, sir, th 
kindly.” ’ 

“Then it’s not pellagra?”’ 

“No, the doctor reckons it’s jus 
mia.”’ He changed the. topie ab 
“Miss Forsyth’s left the schooner 
care and run down to Miami. This: 
man she aims to int’rest in the pro 
there. She told me to give you all h 
and to say she’s well and hopes yol 
the same.” E 

“We manage to stagger round, th 
I said, and left him, very sore that. 
could not at least have taken the trot 
write a few lines. 

So far as I could see, this whole sh 
now Allaire’s. She had set us our tas 
then romped off about her own like : 
nial governor or something, and s! 
not even availing herself of the scho¢ 
a domicile; probably a guest aboard 
big floating palace of a yacht, thoug 
chaperoned, of course. The whole pe 
ance would have made us very sor 
had not been that we were so thor 
enjoying ourselves. 

None of our hands desiring 


passed now, and the place was get 
(Continued on Page 48) 
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How do you buy your oil—the most im- 
portant yet the least expensive item in con- 
nection with the operation of your car? 


Do you say, “Give me a quart of oil,”’ or do 
you state definitely both the grade and 
brand of oil you wish? 


Many of you frequently neglect to specify 
the right grade of oil, to say nothing of a 
particular brand. You wouldn’t think of 
buying your tires that way. You ask for 
the make and then give the size. 


And yet no tire, however poor, seriously 
harms either the motor or the car. 


A poor quality oil, however, may seriously 
damage a motor, not quickly perhaps, but 
surely and slowly. Minor engine repairs 
and motor troubles are but the beginning. 


It will pay you to learn something about 
motor oils, and insist on getting not only 
the purest and best oil, but the right type 
of that oil which your motor needs. 


Send for our booklet, “Motor Lubrication.” 
It costs you nothing, except the effort to 
ask for it. 


You will learn, in a few moments, enough 
to make you realize that oil is the most 
important “accessory” and “necessity” of 
your automobile, truck or tractor. 


Learn what oils to trust— 
It will pay you handsomely 


SUNOCO Motor Oil is wholly distilled. It is absolutely 
pure and uniform. 


SUNGEO Motor Oil flows freely in cold weather, as it 
contains no substance which congeals. 


SUNOCO Motor Oil contains no “cylinder stock”; it 
will not form hard carbon deposits. 


SUNOCO Motor Oilis made in different types or bodies. 
One of these types is right for your motor. 


SUNOCO Motor Oil can be implicitly trusted to give 
your car or truck instant and safe lubrication at all 
times. 


SUNOCO Motor Oil is most efficient when used exclu- 
sively. It is wise not to mix Sunoco with other oils. 


SUNOCO Motor Oilis sold by dealers all over the coun- 
try. It will pay you to find one and stick to him. 


SUN OIL COMPANY, Philadelphia 


Sun Oil Company, Limited, Montreal 


Branches and Agents in Principal Cities. Dealers Everywhere 


SUNGEO 


THE DISTILLED OIL 
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The dawning of Willys-Knight’s eleventh year is the 
dawning of Willys-Knight’s greatest year — the year of 
the greatest Willys-Knight. New models of new distinc- 
tion, with new beauty, new luxury and new advances in 
engineering—new models popular not alone on their own 
account, but heirs to the popularity of all Willys-Knights 
that preceded them. 


At every Automobile Show you will find that the new 
Willys-Knight is the eye-center and the talk-center of the 
crowds—the show of the Show! 


And for a good many good reasons. Look at this new 
Willys-Knight Sedan. Beauty has been added to beauty. 
Longer, lower, smarter lines. The radiator is narrower 
and higher to give the new Willys-Knight that aristocratic 
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sleekness so marked in the best and cost 
A double beading at the waistline str 
the graceful streamline sweep of the b 
crown fenders and Fisk balloon tires 
touches to a complete picture of richn 


Inside, the new Willys-Knight Sedan 
of luxury. The seats have been made: 
give all five passengers the very limi 
deep, soft cushions fairly embrace yot 
and interior fixtures are in perfect h 
desire and good taste. 


Engineering improvements and refin 
made in the famous Willys-Knight sl 
The engine that improves with use 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO - WILLYS-OVERLAI 


Distinction, 


Beauty, New 
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sid by being the only engine in the United States 
3 quipped with the new Lanchester Balancer — a 
eavention that gives Willys-Knight complete free- 
ra the engine vibration so common in many cars. 


alast is a motor car with no engine vibration at 
bed. And an engine that performs on any and all 
3 gasoline without choking up with carbon. An 
> lat never needs valve-grinding. Get that—never 
ulve-grinding! 


aiengine, a great automobile—a car you can keep <— y 
‘ with little upkeep. Willys-Knight owners fre- No See 
lyeport 50,000 miles and more without an hour’s 7 A 
it with the engine. And now new models—better 2 

See them. 


(A ADA 


id No Engine Vibration at any 
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really very beautiful, and with a sort of 
stately dignity that was precisely what its 
isolation and character seemed to require. 
It was lointain, but not sad, because of the 
many charming details of an intimate sort 
that I had worked out; and it needed only 
a cheerful company to make it gay. The 
color and sunshine were always there. 

Then the day before Sanders was due to 
come again with pay and stores Cyril sang 
out from the roof of the house, ‘‘Sail-o!” 

I went to the corner of the veranda and 
saw a small schooner yacht running up to 
the island with a fresh sou’westerly breeze. 
In size and type she so strongly resembled 
our own that I would have pronounced her 
such immediately but for certain yacht 
features that we had not—glistening, 
creamy hull and new and spotless, snowy 
sails. There was also a long deck house 
from which there came the sparkle of bright 
work, and she carried a fore as well as 
main topmast, and had a long cedar gig 
hoisted on amidship davits. She was in 
fact a very trim and pretty and well-kept 
schooner yacht of the fisherman type. 

Cyril was the first to guess the identity. 
This Bermuda boy had an eye for boats. 

He sang down to me, ‘‘ My aunt, sir, just 
look what Miss Forsyth has gone and done 
to her!” 

Even then I could scarcely believe it, and 
when obliged to, I could not get the sense 
of it. I thought perhaps Allaire had put 
through her deal, made the sale sight- 
unseen, then decided to retire from busi- 
ness, doll up the schooner and fall into the 
ranks of pleasure seekers. 

Sanders and his mop-head son were 
aboard, and old Pompey. Allaire was at 
the wheel. She gave us a gay wave, which 
we returned, less gayly. Cyril was figuring 
what that new suit of white sails must have 
cost, and Mrs. Fairchild loath to change 
from this roomy freedom to the narrow con- 
fines of the schooner. 

I went down to the new jetty Cyril had 
built, got into a skiff and rowed out along- 
side as the Tinker rounded up and an- 
chored. Allaire was pretty as ever, and 
just as unruffled as if she had not spent a 
couple of thousand dollars of the syndicate’s 
money, for we had drawn up a fresh agree- 
ment by which we now owned equal shares 
in the schooner. 

“Hello, Pom, you look splendidly fit. 
I can see a good deal of what you’ve done 
from here. How are the others?” 

‘Well and happy, thanks. You look aw- 
fully well yourself. So does the schooner,” 
I could not help but add. 

“Come aboard and have a look round,” 
she invited. “T’ll tell you the why of it 
later.” 

I did so, nodding to Sanders and his son, 
fellow conspirators evidently. Old Pompey 
scuttled out and bowed and grimaced. 
Allaire had converted our roughly finished 
little trader into a yacht that nobody need 
be ashamed of. Spars and decks and rail 
had been scraped bright, cordage new and 
glittering, two new handsome cedar boats 
with detachable motors, hull groomed slick 
and painted cream-white; and what had 
been a fishing deck originally had now a 
long white deck house with mahogany- 
framed skylights and brass rods. The boat 
had always been a pretty model of astaunch, 
able sort, so that now it might, as far as one 
could tell, have been built for a yacht. But 
when I went below I gave a gasp. There 
was a small, prettily furnished saloon with 
staterooms and pantry. 

“Charming, Allaire,” I said; ‘‘but what’s 
the idea?” 

“Tl explain that later, Pom.” 

I made no more comments and we went 
ashore. Mrs. Fairchild and Cyril had come 
down to the jetty and their greetings were 
friendly. Allaire went into raptures at 
what we had accomplished, and these con- 
tinued with a ring of sincerity over the in- 
side and outside of the house. 

“Tt’s all so lovely,” she said, “‘that I’m 
broken-hearted to have sold it.” 

“As quick as that?”’ 

“Tt was easy. I showed Nick Sayles the 
location on the chart and described it in de- 
tail, and he said it was precisely what he’d 
always wanted. I took some photographs 
the day before I left and he was enchanted. 
He couldn’t run up to see it right now be- 
cause he was leaving for Havana with his 
crowd, but he’s given me a five-thousand- 
doliar check for three months’ potion. 44 

Cyril stared. 

“My eye, a five-thousand-dollar option! 
But how much are you asking for it, Miss 
Forsyth?” 
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“Twenty-five thousand,” Allaire said 
calmly. 

Cyril flourished his arms over his head. 

“My sainted aunt! And think of the 
furniture and tapestries! About a hundred 
and fifty thousand for a boatload of junk 
you couldn’t have sold for a hundred and 
fifty dollars. If Sanders learns of this he’ll 
hang himself from the crosstrees.”’ 

_ Really, Allaire,’ I said, “‘do you think 
it’s honest?” 

“It may not be honest, but it’s art. 
Nick will never feel the difference and I 
know he’s going to be crazy about it. But 
I do think we ought to give Sanders a 
bonus.” 

“Where was the work on the schooner 
done?”’ I asked. 

“Sanders took it to a yard at Miami. 
He hasn’t lost anything. Isn’t she pretty?’’ 

“Too pretty for a trader,” I said. ‘And 
think of the elbow grease needed; to keep 
her clean. There’s nothing worse than a 
dirty yacht.” 

“We may not have her long,” said 
Allaire. ‘‘I’ve got a good bid for her.”’ 

“Some trader!’’ I said. ° 

“That’s just it, Pom. The idea is this: 
Cyril’s idea seems to work out so well that 
now we're capitalized, why not go in ona 
bigger scale? Buy a three-master and load 
her up and make a real trading voyage on 
the same basis of barter.” 

We looked at one another. Here was real 
business; scope and breadth of vision. 
Allaire was at last not only grasping our 
scheme with both her shapely hands but 
giving it a yank ahead. 


“Tt struck me,” she said, ‘‘that we no 


‘longer need to pifile along with this little 


boat, standing watches and cooking and 
cleaning. But I think first we ought to 
make a cruise in the Tinker to find out 
more about trade conditions; what they 
want most in these places and what they’ve 


“got to trade in return. Then we'll be in 


position to go back and load up. Your 
scheme of old-fashioned barter is right, but 
we ought to do it on a bigger scale. So far 
it’s been sheer luck.” 

This sounded like good sense. 

“Where would you want to go first?” I 
asked. 

“Down the Central American coast and 
follow it right round the Caribbean shore. 
We've got a nice little yacht with clean, 
comfy rooms and a good cook, and we can 
ship one or two of these boys for sailors. 
Let’s combine pleasure with business.” 

“Here was certainly an attractive scheme, 
and after some deliberation we decided to 
act on it. 

. Alléire confessed then that she had in- 
stalled a new and more compact and pow- 
erful motor, and she had taken out yacht 
papers. 

So from being a hand-to-mouth little 
trading venture running on a shoe string, 
and an old one at that, here we had sud- 
denly blossomed into a yachting party. 
But the climax was reached when Allaire 
announced limpidly that Nick Sayles had 
made her a member of the Eastern Yacht 
Club and got cabled authority for her to 
fly the pennant of that classy squadron. 
She had devised a burgee and had it made, 
but had not flown either coming in for fear 
of giving us too great a shock. 

Allaire was then in a feverish hurry to be 
off. Our preliminary work was practically 
finished, the grounds in order and the 
house in good enough repair, roofs mended, 
verandas replanked, windows weather- 
tight, the fine old woodwork of the interior 
cleaned and waxed. 

Sanders said he could bring over a care- 
taker and his wife and a couple of gar- 
deners to keep the place in trim until 
Sayles came to look it over and make his 
dispositions. 

Cyril also approved the idea of a pre- 
liminary voyage of commercial reconnais- 
sance. 

“A couple of years ago I read in the Daily 
Mail of a busted English officer who did 
just this thing. He went first to the Rus- 
sian shores of the Black Sea, Caucasia and 
the Ukraine. He found out what they had 
and what they wanted, then went back to 
England and managed to scrape together 
enough to load an auxiliary topsail schooner 
with hardware and stores— Dundee whaler, 
I think she was—and took her out. He 
cleaned up half a million pounds in the 
first three years. Got furs and ginseng 
mostly. None of them had any money, 
but they had the goods and got round the 
exchange.” 

So we spent a few days longer to put the 
final touches on the place; then picking 
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out the best all-round man for a sailor, set 
sail westward bound to rediscover the trade 
possibilities of the Caribbean. 


XXII 


O FAR as I could discover without ask- 

ing any leading questions, Allaire had 
put through her real-estate deal precisely 
on the same business principles as might 
have done an up-and-going real-estate 
broker who happened to be already on 
terms of social friendship with his pro- 
posed client, and thus knew his want. 

Hers were the two principal assets for 
such a coup—three in fact. She knew the 
man and what he wanted, enjoyed his con- 
fidence and friendship and was in position 


to turn over the property. She had heard. 


Sayles express a desire to own a Bahama 
island of this sort where he could entertain 
without lawbreaking, accessible, with good 
shelter and not too raw or barren. It 
seemed square enough, all things consid- 
ered, and certainly in realty circles there 
was no lack of precedent for the deal. 

I was a little puzzled, though, at her 
haste to get away. The deal was big enough 
to warrant our waiting there another 
month if necessary to conclude it; to con- 
tinue the work of embellishment and point 
out personally to her client the attractions 
and advantages of the place, and to put in 
that final pressure, sometimes needed at 
the psychological moment of signing up. 
But when I suggested this her answer was 
reasonable: 

“T know my man, Pom. For one thing, 
too much pressure might put him off. For 
another, Nick’s the sort who likes to think 
he’s taking something in the raw and mak- 
ing it over himself. If it was too spick-and- 
span he’d be far less interested. On the 
other hand, it was too dilapidated as we 
found it. It needed a strong sense of 
visualization to see it as you’ve made it. 
Besides, he thinks I camé ‘here on my yacht, 
and I’d rather hé shouldn’t: know about you 
three.”’ 

This was good psychology, Also, it had 
practically amounted to this: We had all 
felt for some time as if, though nominally 
partners, we were actually i in Allaire’s em- 
ploy, under her orders. It was this that had 
put off Mrs. Fairchild, who had her share of 
Yankee independence. 

Then the second day out Allaire tossed 
me another of her little hand grenades. 
We were jogging along on our course down 
to the Strait of Florida under sail alone, 
with a light quartering breeze. Allaire had 
shown signs of restlessness and presently 
asked me to start the motor. 

“What’s the good?” I said. ‘‘We’d run 
away from our breeze and only get a couple 
more knots out of her. Why burn money 
when the good Lord is supplying free 
motive power?” 

“Well, you see, Pom, it’s rather neces- 
sary that I should get off a place called 
Trujillo by the tenth. It’s going to help 


our trade. When I was in Washington 
before we sailed 
“Doing your ec MP Se stores 


shopping?”’ I said as she paused. 

“Why, yes. I met a Honduran named 
Gomez. He’s a rich planter and sort of a 
commercial diplomatic scout. He could 
give us more useful information about trade 
than anybody I can imagine. I had this 
project in mind then and told him a little 
about it. He said that he would be in 
Trujillo on the tenth and be on the lookout 
for me.” 

“Then we'll have to make directly for 
that point,’’ I said, “‘to keep your date with 
this man.” 

“Yes, it wouldn’t do to miss him. He 
was tremendously interested and said he 
would do everything in his power to be of 
service.” 

“Married?” 

Allaire smiled. 

“Twice over, but a widower with eleven 
beautiful children.’ 

“‘T suppose he’d have no objections to 
adding to the collection. My word, but 
I’m beginning to feel more like a white 
slaver than a more or less honest trader! 
Still a bird like that could be a lot of use. 
vet pity you swapped off all the trade 
st ” 


uff. 

“Well,” Allaire mused, “I didn’t think 
there’d be much market for five-and-ten 
junk in a country where they’re scrambling 
the eggs as they seem to be doing down 
there just now. We’ve got something that’s 
worth a lot more at this moment.” 

Another stroke of business on Allaire’s 
part; working some depot quartermaster 
for a bargain in army grub, and taking it to 
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a country politically disturbed 
whatever might not be worth 
people there just now and while stil 
its value elsewhere. Food is alwa 
“That stuff you’ve got down bel 
be concentrated, all right,”’ I said, 
this big cabin house you've clay 
weighs a lot more than it looks, \ 
deep as if we had a cargo of marine; 
Well, you know the weight of 
goods. But don’t you think you’ 
start the motor?” 
“Well, yes,” I agreed. “A bird] 
Gomez friend might be a lot of ug 
Cruising in those waters was nc 
light, and our conditions as comf¢ 
one could ask. Each of us witha 
vided with a skylight, a shri 
of a cook, a foremasthand to do t 
washing and bright work and if 


of comfort and well-being. Ey 
cheerful and happy. Cyril and 

oe ht watches at the wheel and 

hild and Allaire took their tric 

ertine. What a difference a littl 
makes, whether at home or ev : 
it! More than that, for people « 
class it seems indispensable for 
particularly in, the tropics. ¢ 
youngsters can do for themsel 
even then there is usually some. 
But as one gets older this thing of 
and cleaning and washing qui 
charm, if ever having any. 

The day before we sailed, mS 
run over to the island to brin: g t 
taker with his wife and two child 
man had been a lighthouse keepe 
lamed from a bad fracture of tk 
result of a fall on the iron stairs 
brought also the stores for our 
fresh fruit and vegetables and 
supply of fuel. Even with this, 
call at Key West to fill up o1 ; 
water tanks, but Allaire strong 
the idea, for reasons that struck n 
sufficient. 9 

“They'll overhaul us from st 
and truck to gudgeon, Pom, a 
our stores and make no end of an 
nuisance. So many yachts like # 
been running rum and drugs and 

“Then let’s put into Havana,” 
“Thats even more directly on ou 
to Trujillo.” 

“No,” she objected, ‘Nick § 
there and I’d rather not fall 1 foul 
If he gets the idea that we’re in ez 
would be enough to block the whi 
Sanders will keep his mouth shut, 
I’ve promised to make it worth i 
when the final check goes through. 

There was reason in this, also. } 
I had been pretty well acquainted, 
knowledge that I was not only 
round with Allaire but might also 
ting her up to Bahaman real-esta 
and sharing in the profits of them y 
apt to kill the business. Allaire 
fered another reason for our makin 
stop run of nearly a thousand _ 
miles. 

“This new fifty-horse-power 1 
installed seems pretty good, Pom, 
never can tell when they may star 
or break something. I think it’ 
dously important to connect with 
Going along easily with sail and p 
ought to make it in five days.” 

Always plausible, Allaire. It 
then that I would time it as clos 
could, with economy of fuel, and t] 
got in a day ahead no damage v 
done. But here came another wel 
this time more serious: 

“Well now, Pom, since you : 


it, I’ll have to tell you something t 
been holding back. If you can m 
time it just right there’s a chance 
might make a little money thro 
enough to pay for this voyage, and 
He is due there the tenth, and | 
that he and his family will want t¢ 
quickly and quietly that same nig 
told me that if I could have my } 
the mouth of the Romano Rive 
miles east of Trujillo, at midnig 
tenth, he might want to charter h 
either himself or his representa 
Santiago de Cuba, and that for th 
he would pay me twenty-five . 
dollars.” 
I stared at her with a mixture of! 
tion and disgust. i 
“‘So that’s where the wind lies 
sconding minister of finance, 0 
of the sort. Don’t you think yo 
a piker, Allaire? Look at the 
of losing the boat and everything. 
(Continued on Page 51) 
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,chat if Central American political 
| want to avail themselves of the 
eqn offered by an American yacht 
jying the national ensign and the 


was said about removing 
Pom. If they want me to help 
|, that, of course I should expect a 
yi ompensation for the risk.” 

Rix’ is right. We stand to have the 
‘¢ bbed and confiscated.” 

J, an American yacht, Pom, flying 
‘jant of a distinguished yacht club. 
aa commercial vessel they’d have 


yuld be a pity to lose the schooner,” 
J, and unfortunate to see you in the 


4 it might come to more, if you are 
/noble,”’ Allaire murmured; “or 
a} I’d better say too prudent.” 

Mining that we might hijack the min- 
nance if he brings his roll aboard?”’ 
quite so bad as that. But here’s 
jot, Pom: I met this Sefior Gomez in 
hi-ton at a formal dinner in the home 
canet officer. Later I met him again 
ie\hilean Embassy. He knows that I 


; off the Gunnysack and opened up 


‘Green Barrel and inside it was a 

(ee, so Cold you couldn’t hardly 

and under the Ice was a Big Tin 
‘th a Lid on and under the Lid was 
_Looking Mess of Muddy looking 
tit looked just like what you have 
the Bucket when you let a pail of 
>) River water stand Over Night 
and Drink. 
Spoiled,” says Mickey Mulligan 
‘look at it; “‘none of that for Me.”’ 
(ean give Mine to Jerry,’ Dirty 
2 (Riley says and laughs; “‘make him 
itjbut I don’t Shovel none of that 
ato My Gizzard, not while I’M 


yway.’ ' 
hie was talking and looking at it, 
enced to Melt and get Wet on the 
Jerry gets a knife and carved into 
u boys is just Ignorant,” he says, 
8 Chocolate Frosting on the top of 
‘you a plate and Dig into it. You 
rink this stuff but it’s powerful 
d ting.” 
fe body gets a dish and starts in, in- 
nthe Train Crew. Some of them 
ome Awful Faces about it, holding 
t lise and Jaws—and I'll bet some of 
t {ymachs was Surprised and Bucked 
tl\at First, like a Broncho the first 
- | feels something strange on his 
, 1tin 10 Minutes they was all work- 
30). and Laughing and having a Good 
d standing up to the Counter and 
ng “Come on Boys, Have 1 with 
“Have Another One, Jack” just 
‘{. Times except there wasn’t No 
tl to relieve the Monotony of wait- 
or-hem, and it wasn’t no more than 
H¢* before the whole 10 gallons was 
@ id everybody was sitting around 
n their Belts and Grinning at Each 


el the Upshot of it was that I had to 
T) gallons to come up on the Train 
y cher Night and the Boys all got in 
Mit of dropping in regular and get- 
ll on Ice Cream. You wouldn’t 
by hat a bunch of Rough Necks could 
9)such Fiends for Ice Cream or have 
4Ui Fun and Get So Much Kick out 
 |rom the Noise they made and the 
ty/zs On I used to think sometimes 
ost Fermented on the Train coming 
orise the Sugar in it Worked after 
y jt it. Anyway they Got a Lot of 
of their Ice Cream—and anything 
Body can get any Fun out of in 
ntry in the Summer Time has Got 
od Stuff and Must be Worth While. 
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have position and powerful friends and a 
small schooner auxiliary yacht. He does 
not know what his reception may be down 
here. If successful, he is apt to spring some- 
thing of his own soon after landing. If 
insufficiently supported, or suspected, he 
may have to slip out ina hurry, with his 
own funds and those of his party.” 
weg you provide a swell way for him to 
slip.” 
“Yes, a classic way. And he knows I’m 
not doing it for the sake of his beautiful 
eyes. He made no mention of the funds, 
saying merely that his liberty and even life 
might be in danger.” 

I nodded. 

“The other’s understood. These birds 
aren’t sitting in the game for patriotism. 
They used up all that stuff when they 
threw off the Spanish yoke. But it’s always 
a good ballyhoo for campaign purposes. 
Of course he would be quick to see the ad- 
vantage of a yachtswoman who has the 
entrée to the houses of cabinet officers. 
‘Shoot if you will this young blond head, 
but spare your big neighbor’s flag,’ she said. 
It’s a protection that comes high, though, 
fa as a side line for trading it’s not so 

a aid 

“You’re not angry?”’ Allaire asked. 

“No; but I'd like it better if you had told 
us all a week ago. That’s the trouble with 
you, Allaire. You make your plans, then 
spring them on us at the eleventh hour.”’ 

““Who started it?”’ she retorted. ‘“‘How 
did you get me to give you an order for the 
boat to begin with? You let me think that 
you were going rum running, and you never 
had the most remote intention of doing 
anything of the sort.” 

“We saved you from a dirty business. 
What if your friends in Washington were to 
have learned that you were in that trade?”’ 
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Some of the boys used to Hat 8 and 10 
Dishes Regular and then Holler because 
the Barrel was Empty and they couldn’t 
get another for a Night Cap.' 

That was all Fine and Dandy and No 
Kick coming until the Other Day. When 
I first started Getting this Ice Cream to 
sell at the Laughing Gas Station I figured 
up what Donofrio charged me for the stuff 
and added the Express bill to it and aver- 
aged it Up as costing me about Nine Cents 
a Dish, so I sold it all Summer to the 
Boys at 10c a Shot, not caring much for 
Profit as long as they all had a Good Time 
and I didn’t Lose Nothing and once in 
awhile Got a Dish myself for Nothing. 

Now comes one of the Big Guns in the 
Express Company all the way from El 
Paso and he says that Sam, the Express 
Man here made a Mistake, what he calls 
an Undercharge, and had only been making 
me pay $1.27 a time instead of $3.49 as it 
ought to have been according to the Tariff, 
as he says, and that’s the First Time I ever 
knew the Democrats put a Tariff on Ice 
Cream. This Big Gun in the Express Co. 
from the El Paso office says I owe him 
A Under Charge of $2.22 on Every Ship- 
ment of Ice Cream All Summer Long on 
account of this Mistake in the Tariff and 
He has Come to Collect It, amounting all 
Told to something like $133.20, which is a 
Lot of Money to Try to Collect for Ice 
Cream which has Already Been Eat Up 
last May and June and July and August. 

I asked him Who was going to pay this 
$133.20 that he was Talking about and 
come All the Way from El Paso to Find and 
he says Me, so I asked him again How 
Come he Figured I was going to Pay it 
when all I done was to Get it and Feed it 
to the Natives at So Much Per Capita Per 
Dish F. O. B. Salome Actual Cost as I 
thought and me not knowing about this 
Tariff and $133.20 Undercharge until 4 
Months after the Ice Cream was All Eat 
Up by Saw Tooth Jerry and Dirty Face 
O’Riley and Mickey Mulligan and Cousin 
Jack O’Brien and several Tourists from 
Iowa and Massachusetts that I didn’t ask 
their Names, besides Black Jack Sullivan 
that was Dead now. I says to him that 
I sold it all at Cost and now if it is going to 
Cost More After it is All Eat Up, I can’t 
Pay him No Undercharge Now unless I can 
Pass it On and make the Consumer Pay 
the Tariff to Me before I can Pay it to 
him—and he says that is All Right With 
him, so I tell him to Come On with me and 
Help me Collect it from these Hard Boiled 
Boys who Eat It Up and maybe he can 
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“Most of them would have asked me to 
slip them a dozen cases. But the point is 
this: You kept me in the dark for what you 
thought to be our mutual benefit, and now 
you blame me for doing the same.” 

There was not much of a comeback to 
this. I insisted, though, that Mrs. Fair- 
child and Cyril be told. So I gave the 
wheel to McIntosh, our black Bahama 
sailor, who had assured us that his family 
had always been Scotch, and laid the situ- 
ation before our partners. Cyril thought 
well of it, provided we got our money first. 
But Mrs. Fairchild was opposed. 

“Tf we’re going to trade, let’s trade,” she 
said. “This sort of shenanigan with Cen- 
tral American revolutions is too risky. 
We're likely to lose the boat and all get 
locked up in a filthy jail. That happened 
once to Captain Fairchild through no fault 
of his, and it cost me two hundred dollars 
and took me two months to get the cabin 
clean of bugs.”’ 

“This is in the line of trade, Mrs. Fair- 
child,” Allaire said. ‘‘If Gomez’s crowd 
gets in, he will give us a concession to swap 
off our cheap hardware for the products of 
the country—rubber and minerals and 
things.” 

“When you’ve got such top-hole back- 
ing,” Cyril said, “it would seem downright 
wasteful to use it only for social purposes.”’ 

“All right, have it your own way,” said 
Mrs. Fairchild resignedly. ‘I’ve never 
met any big bugs myself, except those that 
my poor husband brought aboard from that 
calaboose. You had to hold one by the 
back of his neck and rub his head in insect 
powder, then drop him on the deck and 
stamp on him. The human ones are just 
about the same in these hot countries.”’ 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Explain it Better than Me, so Me and the 
Big Gun from the Express Company at El 
Paso starts out to Try and Collect $133.20 
Undercharges. 

“‘Let’s Try it on Sam here, your own 
Express Man first,’’ I says to the Big Gun, 
“he understands these Undercharges bet- 
ter than some of these Other Boys and he 
ain’t quite so Hard Boiled”’ I told him, 
feeling a little bashful about this new kind 
of back action collection business, so we 
tackled Sam first. 

I told Sam he knew all about the under- 
charge business and the Tariff so I didn’t 
need to explain it to him and he had had, 
I figured, about 125 dishes of Ice Cream at 
10c a Dish during the Summer, which left 
an Undercharge of 5c a Dish or $6.25 Com- 
ing to me, from him, which I had come to 
Collect. Sam he looked kind of Dazed at 
First like he didn’t understand what I 
meant so I told him All Over again and 
then he Got Mad and said I Must be Crazy, 
trying to come in and Collect $6.25 off of 
him Now for Ice Cream he had Eat Up and 
Paid for 4 months ago. I see it was No Use 
in me trying to make Sam Understand or 
Give me $6.25 so I ask the Big Gun what 
shall I do Next, Hit him with a Bridge Bolt 
or Get a Stomach Pump and try and Get 
the Ice Cream Back and then I told him 
You Tell him I can’t and he says Lets try 
Some of the Others. He didn’t Know 
Some of them as Well as I Did, so I says 
You Try and I will just Go With you and 
Introduce you. Tonight when they all get 
together at the Laughing Gas Station and 
are in a Good Humor. 

I sent Word out to all the Boys to Come 
in that Night, that a Man would be there 
to Talk to Them about Ice Cream, which 
I knew was the Best Way to Get them All 
in and After Dark I Led the Big Gun 
through the Brush down across the Track 
to the Laughing Gas Station and we Walked 
in and he Looked at Saw Tooth Jerry and 
Dirty Face O’Riley:and Mickey Mulligan 
and Split Nose Bill and Cousin Jack O’Brien 
and Long Tom Powell and the Reptyle 
Kid and then he Looked at Me and when 
I introduced him he said Let me Do the 
Talking and All he Ever Said was Come 
On up to the Bar, All You Boys and Have 
Some Ice Cream with Me—and Just then 
the Night Train Whistled and he said 
Good Bye and Run Towards the Depot 
while the Boys Backs was All Turned Kat- 
ing Ice Cream—and I haven’t Heard No 
more about the Tariff and that Under- 
charge. I wonder Who is Going to Pay it. 

—Dick Wick Hall. 
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“Drink it 
through 


distinctive’ 
It wasr|t the prize they talked 
about, pee the charming, origi- 
nal, ddijty way in which the 
hostess|served cold drinks with 
Stone’s}|Straws. ‘How Distinc- 
tive!” they said. 

Add Stone's Straws to every 
cold drj@k you serve. Dainty, 
delicatelibolden-tinted, they are 
really appetizing. Made and 
packed jentirely by machinery, 
they aréjabsolutely sanitary. 
Always [se Stone’s Straws when 
serving milk to children. Straws 
ulping. Your druggist 
as them in handy, 1oc 
kages---several weeks” 
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To the Thousands of Women Who 


Receive the Sunbeam Set for Christmas 


N your Sunbeam Set you have the finest and most  derful ironing for you many, many years after an ordinary iron would 


practical of all ironing outfits. And with your gift we 
give you this unusual pledge forits long life of usefulness: 


The Sunbeam Iron is Guaranteed to give more years 
of good service than any other iron made 


Turn up the bottom of your Sunbeam and look at it. 
An ironing surface, smooth as a mirror, that will slide 
over the clothes with a speed and ease you’ ve never 
known before. And that perfectly polished surface will 
give you finer ironing than you’ve ever had—all kinds 
of clothes—anything you iron, 

Best of all, you will probably never need to buy 
another iron. For your beautiful Sunbeam has all the 
rugged sturdiness necessary for it to go on doing won- 


be in the scrap heap. 

Then the Stee] Case in which your Sunbeam comes, protects the iron 
against dust, dirt and rust—keeps it clean, dry, safe—out of sight and 
out of the way, when you’re not using it. The Sunbeam case is fire- 
proof. When the ironing is done you can put the /of iron away af once 
without waiting for it to cool. 


In your Sunbeam Set you have a gift that will out- 
last many Christmases. You have the world’s finest 
iron. As such you can use it and prize it always with 
the feeling that, in your Sunbeam, you have indeed 
THE IRON OF IRONS. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
35 Years Making Quality Products 
5542 Roosevelt Road Chicago, Illinois 


349 Carlaw Ave., Toronto, Canada 
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veyming laps of their mother and sis- 
‘ aring with rage, and the rain poured 
} 2 unprotected car from every side, 
yy a thirty-mile wind. 

the bedding down off the roof,” 
t Mrs. Wilson. ‘‘We won’t have a 
‘y to sleep in.” 

Vere can we put it if we get it down? 
.. through anyhow.” 

‘the rain stopped, the water-logged 


ly d’do, sir,” said Mr. Wilson, damp 
du “T wonder if you won’t let 
J in your barn tonight? We’re driv- 


Eugh to California and we got caught 
5 ee 


yer would have guessed it,”’ said the 
~« “I thought you’d come straight 
‘e aquarium. Yousure can sleep in 
sn if you'll promise not to light a 


aappy travelers climbed out with 
‘et clothes sticking to them. In the 
stood a Hudwell sedan, well kept 


” 


“Dry as a chip in all 
Seven passengers too. Come and 
” 


elripping water over the floor, came 
| the Hudwell and began to feel it 
jr into its radiator much as he used 
exaine a horse in his horse-trading 
s|He was somewhat hampered by a 
- (automotive parlance. 

: ‘t her up and let me see if her wind 


e ycked his head and nodded sagely, 

vils of two missing cylinders. 

Di't balk any—I mean, stop going on 
#: ” 


unless you run out of gas.” 

P}, my wet clothes feel awful mis’r’ble. 
| 12 young ones will take their death 
is, said Mrs. Wilson at his elbow. 
tight. In a minute.” Joe was wres- 
‘th the problem of how to tell the 
. car when the danged thing didn’t 
“How’s the—er—now, 


¢ on his back, followed by Comet, 
mined the oil pan knowingly. Mrs. 
took the inauspicious moment to 
aimtion to the miseries of the bedrag- 

ins, whose wails were shaking the 


Lime alone, May. Can’t you see I’m 


. folks go right into the house,”’ said 
faaer. “Tell my wife I said to let you 
the kitchen fire.” 

ninutes later the farmer’s wife came 


W raside and spoke soothingly, point- 
ithe Hudwell to the Studillac. She 


allright. If you can do that I guess 
them dinner too.” 


Mm he shivering Wilsons a warming 
e. “Set right down next to the stove. 
olng to have supper in a little while, 
41 just set some extry leaves in the 
3 Ay land, those twins are wet! What 
dis a good closed car like ours.” 
t’s what I say,” agreed Mrs. Wilson. 
ty minutes later the two men and 
came into the kitchen, where the 
ng woolen and frying ham 
pleasantly. 
Mn, I’ve traded the car for a see- 


‘t Wilson beamed. “Joe, your head 
ed legs. Children, go kiss 


Y)1e following noon the Wilsons had 
sired their gear from the new Studil- 
he not-so-new Hudwell, and they 
Uzayly, armed with a bill of sale and 
Mas to boot. In an incredibly short 
ey had to fill up with gas and oil. 
+\t’'sfunny. The tank must leak. I 
Aus ta with a stick myself and it was 
, oe. 

arage man grinned. ‘‘ You can’t do 
wetter than seven or eight miles to 
n with one of these babies, and 
30t an awful load.” 
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Joe puffed hard at his pipe and said 
nothing. Three times before he made the 
next auto camp that night he stopped for 
gas. Each time his grimy fingers peeled a 
bill off his roll more ruefully. After supper 
he made an unsuccessful round of the camp, 
trying to beat up a trade. 

“‘T sure do hate to drive that gas-guzzling 
hog any further,’’ he reported dejectedly to 
his wife as he crawled into bed, ‘‘but I guess 
the best thing we can do is to drive her on 
real slow till we come to an auto camp where 
old John D.. Rockyfeller is camping out. 
Het the only guy that can afford to run 

er.” 

“‘T never saw the day when you couldn’t 
make a good trade. You’ll work that Hud- 
well off all right. Why, did you ever taste 
anything better than those hams you took 
in yesterday?” 

Two days later her judgment was vindi- 
cated. Over a campfire in a Kansas camp 
Mr. Wilson found a man who avowed that 
he had always hankered for the comfort and 
elegance of asedan. - 

“What’ll you trade for one?” asked Joe. 

The other man proffered a cigar of the 
color and general shape of a half-blown tea 
rose. ‘‘Well, friend, I’ve got about the 
neatest little camping outfit you ever saw. 
My brother-in-law and I built it ourselves 
on a brand-new Hurd chassis. Took us a 
month, pretty near.” 

““Why do you want to trade?” asked Joe 
astutely. 

“Tt’snot stylish enough for the wife. Why 
do you want to trade?”’ 

“Me? I don’t. I never thought of such 
a thing till this minute.” 

Both men smoked and waited for the 
next move. 

“It won’t do any harm for me to look at 
your camp car anyway.” 

“Sure not.” 

It proved to be full of the most delightful 
surprises. There were three seats which let 
down and formed beds. There was a gaso- 
line stove. There was a table that pulled 
up overhead when not in use. 

“Tt’s neat, all right,’ Mr. Wilson ad- 
mitted. “I d’know but what I’d be willing 
to sacrifice my beautiful see-dan for it. My 
car’s too fancy for a passel of kids.” 

There was a vast amount of haggling all 
the’ next day, in which the ladies of the 
sedan and the camp car took due part. At 
last a transfer was arranged by the simple, 
if legally inadequate, method of exchanging 
bills of sale. 

“T want to put a lot of dust between us 
before they find out how she eats up gas,”’ 
whispered Joe at daybreak the next morn- 
ing. “‘Wake the kids and tell them to be 
quiet. We’ll have our breakfast somewhere 
in the next county.”’ 

At the camp gate they confronted the 
new owners of the Hudwell, who looked 
startled. 

“Thought we'd get an early start before 


So did we. Which way you 


“We're going the other way. So long.” 

“So long, folks.” 

The new car rattled along the road with 
a delightful effect of lightness. 

“This is the best trade you’ve made yet, 
Joe,” said Mrs. Wilson. “I declare, I never 
saw such a man.” 

“The thing’s slipping,’ Tite reported 
from the rear seat. “‘I can feel it.” 

Comet jumped out and examined the car. 

“‘She’s slewed over to the left, pop. All 
you folks get out and help me set her over.” 

The combined efforts of the laughing 
family set the light canvas top straight in 
three minutes, and they were on their way. 
Twice later that day on rutted bits of road 
the same thing happened, partly due to the 
twins’ diverting discovery that they could 
seesaw as they went along. 

“‘Tt’s very easy to straighten it, anyhow,” 
said Mrs. Wilson, “‘and we’re so comfort- 
able and cool that I don’t mind wabbling a 
little.” 

They progressed joyously for the next 
two weeks, with frequent intervals when 
the whole family climbed out to straighten 
the camp-house on its foundations. All went 
well till they came to the hills of Eastern 
Colorado, where the steady ascent proved 
that the underpinning was longitudinally 
weak. 

“Tf it slides backward like that going up 
hill,” said Comet sagely, “‘seems like it will 


slide off frontwards going down hill and 
we'll run over our own selves.” - 

They were just tackling a ten-per cent hill 
with that spasmodic force for which Hurd 
engines are so widely known, when seven 
Wilsons of assorted sizes did a back somer- 
sault and landed in a snarl of legs at the end 
of the car. Mysteriously they found them- 
selves sitting in the dust, still with the can- 
vas top confining them. 

“She’s fell clean off this time!” gasped 
Comet. ‘‘Lemme out quick, so I can catch 
up with the chassis.” 

By the time Mrs. Wilson and the younger 
children had freed themselves they could 
see him a quarter of a mile up the hill with 
his father close behind in frenzied pursuit 
of the dismantled Hurd. Mrs. Wilson sat 
down by the edge of the road and wiped 
the tears of mirth from her perspiring face, 
leaving broad smudges of dust. 

“Here, kids, stop that crying and see how 
funny pop and Comet look trying to catch 
up with ‘that chassis. Look at them go! 
Make out you’re at the movies watching a 
show you’ve paid a dime for and you’ll for- 
get your bumps.” 

When it was put to them in that light the 
wails changed to whoops of laughter until 
their father’s flying legs disappeared over 
the top of the hill. Then they busied them- 
selves getting the tent-house from the mid- 
dle of the road to a safe spot on the edge of 
a pasture. Presently two ranchers drove up 
with a large wagon. 

““There’s a man and a boy trying to lift 
an automobile out of a tree a couple of 
miles further on. They told us to come on 
back here and pick you folks up.” 

“Are they hurt any, mister?”’ 

“Not a scratch. Hi, Bill, take the other 
side of this hootenany and you folks help 
on the end, and we’ll lift it up on the 
wagon. Then we'll give your menfolks a tow 
into Big Sandy. There’s a sort of a garage 
there.” 

When they reached Big Sandy the sort- 
of-a-garage man at the sort-of-a-garage 
looked at the wreck and scratched his head. 

“How long will it take you to fix herup?”’ 

‘Well, it depends on how long it will take 
to get the new parts from Denver. Maybe 
a week.” 

“Tt won’t hurt us to rest here a spell,” 
said Mrs. Wilson. Her husband nodded. 

“How much do you reckon it’ll cost?”’ 

“About a hundred and fifty dollars.” 

Joe gave such a start that his loosely 
jointed body actually rattled. ‘‘Wh-what 
did you say?” 

““A hundred and fifty.” 

“Gosh, mister, I’ve only got a hundred 
and twenty-seven, and we’ve got to eat and 
buy gas from here to California.” 

“Awful sorry, brother, but there’s a lot 
to do on this job.” 

The Wilson family dejectedly made a 
camp beside the road. 

“Shucks! It looks like I’d have to get a 
job round here and earn some more money 
before we can go on,” Joe said gloomily. 

“Don’t look on the dark side. You'll 
think up some good scheme, like you always 
do. Now if you could only trade " 

Joe’s gloom melted. ‘‘The garage man 
has a car. It looks like a bunch of rusty tin, 
and it would be awful small for our load, 
but I guess it goes. I’ll go over and see what 
I can do with him.” 

The sort-of-a-garage man jumped at the 
chance to trade a sort-of-a-car for the de- 
mountable tent-house. Wilson, with a 
shrewdness that won voluble admiration 
from his consort, further stipulated that a 
sort-of-a-trailer be thrown in to carry his 
impedimenta, which two trades had reduced 
greatly. 

“‘Now listen careful while I tell you how 
to run her,” said the sort-of-a-garage man. 
He took hold of Comet’s shoulder. ‘‘ Buddy, 
get this. You look like you had more savvy 
than your old man. She cranks kind of 
hard, see? So the minute she takes hold 
you want to hop in. The steering wheel 
works loose, but I’ll give you plenty. of 
screws to tighten it with. You won’t have 
no tire troubles because she’s got solid 
tires. You better leave the top fastened 
back like it is. It don’t stay up very good. 
And I’ll throw in this box of odds and ends 
for repairs. Bolts, you see, and some cyl- 
inder parts and wire, and stuff like that. 
Never can tell when they’!l come in handy.” 

The Argonauts lifted anchor early the 
next morning as gay in their frail-looking 
craft as they had been in the new Studillac 
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and the not so new Hudwell and the com- 
posite Hurd. They tied plumes of golden- 
rod to the sides, and displayed a maximum 
of felt pennants in a minimum of space. 

“T d’know but what it’s more fun travel- 
ing in an old ear after all,’”’ said Mrs. Wilson 
placidly. ‘“‘It’s more homy. I used to feel 
like I had to wear a silk boudoir cap and 
keep my shoes buttoned all the time in 
them other cars. Joe, you sure are the 
greatest man for lighting on your feet in a 
trade.” 

As they moved farther west they found 
the community life of the auto camps in- 
creasingly delightful. Their stops grew 
longer. Joe could lie for hours under the 
trees, not asleep, but with his mind as inert 
as his long bony frame, savoring the quid 
of tobacco in his cheek, the smell of dry 
grass and pine trees, the onions frying on a 
near-by stove. Or, when the cool of eve- 
ning called for rigorous action, there was no 
more energetic talker around the crackling 
camp fire than he. Questions of religion, 
race, world politics, agriculture, capital and 
labor, he tackled with strength of lung and 
rigidity of conviction. 

Mrs. Wilson found an outlet to artistic 
expression, so essential to modern woman- 
kind, in the making of hand bags. She be- 
gan in a simple way with knitted ones of 
colored cotton, gradually increasing her 
skill through the use of such varied means 
as raffia, wooden beads, ribbon, and wool 
embroidery till she developed the inspira- 
tional touch necessary to the making of that 
objet d’art found in every auto camp, the 
rubber hand bag. In the annals of art and 
invention space will surely be given to the 
woman who first found out that inner tire 
tubes of a variety of colors may be washed, 
turned and delightfully patterned with 
punchwork to make bags. The young Wil- 
sons waged many a battle over scrap heaps 
to carry home in triumph an inner tube 
which their mother generously shared with 
her fellow artists. 

So the Wilsons moved slowly from camp 
to camp in a general southwesterly direc- 
tion. Joe’s financial resources dwindled to 
a large core of cigar coupons with a thin 
covering of greenbacks, but worry never 
spurred his lean shanks. Mrs. Wilson’s 
round florid face still smiled blandly on a 
friendly world, and the children ate zest- 
fully of such plain fare as boiled beans, 
baked potatoes and jack rabbit, varied 
sometimes by poultry and fruit when they 
were informally available through a fence. 
More than once they found a cow waiting 
to be milked. 

The sort-of-a-car used little gas, and 
Comet developed a skill not far short of 
surgery in patching it up from his box of 
bolts and rusty wires. Yet in spite of every- 
thing there came a day when only the core 
of cigar coupons was left, and Joe had to go 
to work. He herded sheep in Colorado, he 
worked on an irrigation project in New 
Mexico, and in a copper mine in Arizona, 
where the rest of the Wilsons picked cotton 
for two weeks. There was a perpetual tug- 
of-war between the family income and the 
family hunger, with hunger holding the 
longer end of the rope. 

Camp Cajon lies on the western slope of 
the San Bernardinos in California, a very 
Garden of Eden to the motorist. The 
guardian of the auto camp, Dad Eaton, 
was a guide and Indian scout on the plains 
in the days when a high-power car was a 
canvas-topped wagon drawn by four oxen. 
Now he stands with his keen old blue eyes 
turned toward the unbeatable desert below, 
watching for the cloud of dust which an- 
nounces another load of travelers. The 
clouds come thick these days. Dad, telling 
stories of Kit Carson one afternoon to a 
gaping group of Vermonters, interrupted 
himself. 

“See what you make out of that dust out 
there. It’s sure moving slow and stopping 
often. Somebody’s having trouble. If they 
don’t get in pretty soon some of you boys 
better drive out and help them.” 

An hour later the Wilsons crawled into 
camp on their last gill of gas. Dad left his 
supper to cool. 

“T knew it. Another coast-to-coast-on-a- 
dollar outfit. Looks like Old Man Famine 


and family,’ he muttered. “‘How d’do, 
folks. Where you from?”’ 
“Jackson County, Illinois. Wish I was 


back there.”’ 
“You never came all the way in that 
bunch of tin, pardner.”’ 
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“No. Got this in Colorado. It’s a right 
good car too.” 

“What did you do before that? Walk?” 

“No. I traded an Al Hurd camping car 
LOPMG.— 

“Had an airyplane before that, I ex- 
pect?” 

“No. A Hudwell see-dan.” 

“What did you trade for that?” 

“A Studillac.” 

“ec New? ” 

“Brand new.” 

Dad gulped and retrieved a large quid of 
tobacco which he had all but swallowed in 
the course of the report. ‘‘Say,’’ he whis- 
pered, “don’t brag about your trades here 
around camp. If you do, some of these 
buzzards will be getting you to swap that 
car of yours for a sick motorcycle. Jumping 
horny toads! From a Studillac to this in 
three trades!” 

“My goodness, this camp is simply 
palatial!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Wilson. “Look, 
Joe, the way those see-ment benches are 
built around the tables. If you can get 
work somewhere round I d’know but I’d 
like to camp out here all winter.” 

“They need Pepe pickers over at Beau- 
mont,” said Dad as his experienced eye 
took in the general costuming of the Wil- 
sons. “That will'tide you over for a while, 
but if I was you I’d be getting settled some- 
where before the rains begin. Do you know 
where you want to live?” 

““Most any place in California will do.” 

**A dollar’s round the same here as it is 
any place else, and it will roll away from 
you just as fast.”’ 


Nevertheless, authority had to be re- 
garded. With a sigh and an indefinite air of 
apology, one ventured, ‘“‘Surely, colonel. 
I should like Mr. Gleason to speak to you a 
moment.” 

“And who, pray, is Mr. Gleason?’’ 

“T am,” said a newcomer to the group. 
“This is ‘merely a matter of form, Colonel 
Blank. But may we have a reference?— 
your bank or your 

“‘T did not come here to be insulted. A 
Southern gentleman seems to be at peculiar 
disadvantage when he leaves the South. 
I had thought to carry the rug to my host 
as a courtesy. Butno matter. I bid youa 
very good afternoon.” 

With a courtly bow he stepped toward 
the door. The credit man interrupted him. 

“‘T said that it was a matter of form,’’ he 
explained. ‘If you will wait a moment, I 
will have the rug wrapped for you.”’ He 
turned to a salesman. ‘‘See that it is at- 
tended to.” And he added sotto voce, ‘‘ Very 
slowly. 

He bowed to the half-mollified colonel 
and did a quick disappearing act. Then he 
telephoned to the house that was entertain- 
ing the Southern visitor. 

‘“May I speak to Colonel Blank?” he 
asked. 

“Colonel Blank is dressing,’’ came the 
answer. “May I know whois calling him?” 

“Tam at the Rug Shop. Will you ask the 
colonel if he wished the rug delivered this 
evening?’ 

“Rug? Just a minute.” And then a small 
interval. ‘‘The colonel is busy, but he does 
not know what you are talking about. He 
is not in the rug business at all.’”’ And the 
receiver clicked. 

The rug did not leave the house. But 
three months later the same man appeared, 
this time representing a standard bonding 
concern. When that episode was completed, 
his picture hung in the city rogues’ gallery. 

Meanwhile, as the responsibilities and 
scope of credit managers became greater, a 
unity of interest seemed to draw them to- 
gether. In one large city thirty-three 
lunched together once a week and talked 
over their credit problems. Already they 
were exchanging data in special cases which 
involved doubtful credit. But the inter- 
change was not satisfactory. Information 
would be desired in regard to Mrs. Ethan 
Jones. The answer would come, “Old ac- 
count, prompt pay, line of 100.” 

She sounded fair enough. But in final 
analysis the data were nil. ‘Old account” 
might mean from six months to twenty 
years, depending on the age and term of 
service of the employe tabulating the an- 
swer. And was prompt pay thirty, sixty or 
ninety days, or six months? Such a varia- 
tion exists in specialty shops, department 
stores, jewelry stores. And “line of 100” 
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The next morning Joe borrowed a gallon 
of gasoline and drove over to Beaumont 
with Comet to pick apples. They came 
back that night with five large silver dol- 
lars and a promise of work for several 
weeks. 

“T believe they’ re going to be on my 
hands all winter,” said Dad gloomily. 

There were other transients at work in 
the orchards, and a vast trade in conversa- 
tion flourished among them on a very small 
capital of ideas. 

“Tt’s a rotten country,” said a man on 
the next ladder dourly. ‘I came out here 
two years ago with a thousand dollars, and 
what have I got left? Experience, that’s all. 
Bought an acre down near Long Beach to 
start an orange grove. Say, you can’t raise 
anything on that lot but taxes. Then I 
tried to keep goats on it, but hay cost too 
much. Rotten country!” 

“Why don’t you go back east again?’’ 

“T will all right, all right, as soon as I can 
save up money enough to buy a car. I got 
a wife and two kids.” 

“Come out to the road and give my car 
the once-over. There she is. Her coat’s a 
little shaggy, but she’s sound in wind, and 
so gentle that a child can drive her. What’ll 
you give for her as she stands?” 

The homesick Hoosier simply started up 
the engine and cocked his ear toward it 
without replying. 

“T’ll throw in a trailer,” 
anxiously. 

“‘T’ll give you a deed to my lot near Long 
Beach for her.” 

** Any house on it?” 


pursued Joe 


“Sa-ay, you don’t want much! I'll 
throw in the goat, though, if it’s still 
there.” 

The deed was duly executed before a 
notary the next day, and in an incredibly 
short time the Hoosier and his family drove 
through Camp Cajon headed east. Dad 
Eaton looked after them thoughtfully. 

“Hey, Wilson, file that deed right away. 
About the time that tin can falls to pieces 
under him he’s going to walk back and try 
to grab his lot again. When will you be 
moving down there?”’ 

“Oh, I d’know. We like it here fine. 
They say I can get work picking oranges 
when the apples are gone.” 

So the Wilsons stayed on at Camp Cajon 
for the next two months. As Joe frequently 
pointed out to Dad Eaton, Long Beach was 
nearly a hundred miles away, and he no 
longer had a car. The camping tide was 
now at winter ebb, but he made futile 
efforts to find a newcomer who would trade 
a car of any size or condition for his still un- 
seen acre and its apocryphal goat. 

One day Dad held earnest conversation 
with a friend of his who was driving a large 
empty truck that belonged to a power com- 
pany, and had stopped for a word of greet- 
ing. The driver grinned and nodded. The 
two men came over to the Wilsons, who 
were trying to warm all outdoors on a raw 
Peeper day with ten cents’ worth of 
woo 

“Pack up, folks,” said Dad cheerily. 
“You're going to get a free ride down to 
your new estate. You may never have such 
a good chance again. Furniture, dog and 
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might mean the credit rating of an ultra- 
conservative house which would allow at 
least $200 in goods to be purchased on such 
an account, or it might represent pretty 
close to the full purchasing power of the cus- 
tomer. A credit Esperanto had to be dis- 
covered which would be incapable of 
misunderstanding. And there came the 
first serious rub. The only universal lan- 
guage is ledger experience. Open our 
ledgers to one another? Well, I guess not!” 

A credit manager voiced a not unpopular 
opinion when he said: 

“Our customers’ accounts and dealings 
are in the nature of confidence. We are 
quite willing to give general information, 
but we will never turn over our ledgers.” 

Another manager made a different plea: 

“Tf we were to hand over all our credit 
data to an association, we should soon be 
obliged to secure all our information through 
it alone. Our hands and feet would be tied. 
We prefer to assume our own responsibili- 
ties and take our own risks.” 

And perhaps this was another way of 
stating an objection which seemed serious 
to some of the larger stores. As one man 
put it naively: 

“We have our own good customers we 
have acquired through years of careful and 
painstaking service. Shall we turn over our 
best names to every little merchant in town 
for general pickings? Weare always willing 
to answer inquiries from our brother mer- 
chants, as they have likewise been courteous 
to us.. We are satisfied.” 

But the thirty-three credit managers 
were satisfied with nothing less than close 
working association. After much discussion 
and revision, they finally adopted a form to 
be used between them that would give a 
pretty clear credit history. This included: 
Age of account, highest single credit, 
amount owing, period covered, pay habits, 
active or inactive account and last sale. 

On such a basis, if Brown & Son reported 
in regard to Mrs. Ethan Jones that her ac- 
count was four years old, her highest credit 
was $260, she owed $130 for the current 
month, paid regularly every thirty days and 
had purchased last on the tenth of the pres- 
ent month, Smith Brothers would have a 
pretty fair idea of her as a credit risk. 

Meanwhile there was derogatory infor- 
mation that all felt should be common 
property as quickly after its reception as 
possible. It was manifestly unfeasible to 
telephone or write to one another the name 
of every individual whose account was 
turned over to a collection attorney, who 
was slow pay, who passed a bad check, who 
stopped paying his wife’s bills; anda clear- 
ing house seemed the only solution. A cen- 
tral office was established and every 
questioned account was filed. Every mem- 
ber reported once a week, and the reports 


were filed alphabetically, as well as incor-. 


porated into a bulletin which was sent to all 
the codperating organizations. 

The bulletins were spicy bits, which cov- 
ered bad checks, impostors, cautions, cor- 
rections and reported accounts. For obvious 
reasons I shall change the names in the 
following random excerpts of recent bulle- 
tins: 


“Ryland, Mrs. Ralph, 1057 Main Street. 
On October twentieth a young man en- 
deavored to collect the difference between 
the stub of a bill and check which he pre- 
sented in payment of Mrs. Ryland’s bill. 
No change was given, but a promise was 
made to credit the difference on account. 
It is now learned that the Pinkerton de- 
tective agency is seeking him, as he evi- 
dently stole the mail from Mrs, Ryland’s 
mail box. He is about thirty years of age, 
black hair and eyes and heavy build.” 


“Inmond, Rufus E., 61 Saturn Street, 
writes, ‘I do not wish that Mrs. Inmond 
purchase except for cash and ask that there 
be no further credit extended to her.’”’ 


“Fillipo, Madame Sonya, Hotel Blank, 
is considerably indebted to several stores. 
Members .are advised to withhold credit 
from her.”’ 


“Harrow, Ruth, who seems to be the 
same individual as the Ruth Arnett of last 
week’s bulletin, is now reported as an asso- 
ciate of F. H. Harrow. Both are presenting 
checks on the General Bank, in which 
neither has an account.” 


“Johning, Nathan, 1792 River Street, 
still owes an account of $289.75 due June, 


“All members having uncollected ac- 
counts against Mr. X. Remay, who has 
given half a dozen addresses, communicate 
with this office at once. Mr. X. Remay has 
recent assets which will interest creditor 
members.”’ 


“*Ymuth, -Mrs. J. T.,’ 2100 Hast-ind 
Avenue, legally separated from her hus- 
band, Mr. J Ymuth, should not be 
granted any credit because of her numerous 
returns and her slowness in paying bills. 
This does not reflect in any way upon Mr. 
Ymuth, who is in good credit standing.” 


The membership, which by now had 
doubled and quadrupled the original thirty- 
three, found this information of great value. 
A number of the stores filed the bulletins 
and referred to them whenever there was 
request to open a new account. If the name 
was on the list, there was a rough way to 
be traveled before there was an account. 

The clearing house was justifying itself, 
but still it fell far short of giving full service. 
It was like a burglar alarm which gave the 


‘view to opening accounts. In e 


December : 


family all going together on one lo 
friend’s going to Long Beach y 
empty truck, and he’ll drive you | 


in 

“How will I find the place?” a 
driver. 

“It’s quite a ways out of Long] 
a place called Signal Hill. Lily Str 
man said there was a chicken rane 
a and a windmill on the other,” 

oe 
“There’s a goat, too, Pop,” said 


Two weeks later the truck driver 
at Camp Cajon on his way up to th 
house. 

‘‘____ right in the middle of 
Signal Hill field, I tell you. Th 
richest oil field ever found in the g 

“Are you sure it was the right | 

“‘Ab-so-lutely. Chicken ranch- 
to be one up to six weeks ago—on | 
and windmill on the other. The §] 
two producing wells within a 
yards, and the Standard’s struck 
across Lily Street that’s gummed t 
lot with oil. Even the goat is cove 
it. Why, when I left, that lon 
cracker was completely surrounde 
men waving money at him for a le 

“His wife always said he was 
trading,” said Dad. 

“There’s no justice, Dad. Here 
I go plugging along working hard, 
do we get for it but more work? / 
Wilson gets an oil well for just bein 
There’s no justice.” 

“No,” agreed Dad, “IT reckon the: 


warning as the intruder was leay 
the loot. 

A well-dressed woman, armed y 
dentials, opened accounts at three 
ment stores, two specialty shop 
caterer’s. She was entitled to $40! 
account. For five months she p 
consistently, paid her bills prompt 
ing herself, however, of only a smal 
of her maximum credit. Then - 
month she bought $3400 from oni 
ment store and about $1000 ea 
two others, more than $2000 fron 
and $3500 from the other. Be 
month was over, she drew out 
balance in full, gave up her stro 
the safety vault and disappeare 
leaving any forwarding address. 
actual credit of $4000, she had 
nearly $11,000 worth of merchar 
the bureau did not hear of her 
rious establishments began to tu 
derogatory data. 4 

A man visited nine small sho 


he gave the same two large sto: 
erence. The shops inquired and 
in those stores he paid in sixty 
chased from $200 to $400 worth it 
was a satisfactory customer. Hi 
were opened, and each little sho 
it had added a new and good 
its books. He bought approxim 
worth of merchandise from eacl 
the month in which he opened his 
more than $3300 in all—and he p 
ing whatever. He had a dozen ot 
accounts and had retained two | 
counts to be used as bait. | 

There were too many such cases 
reau reflected, and the next move 
apparent. If ‘the members sent a 
inquiries to the bureau, the well 
woman could not open six account 
time without causing investigatio 
man might give his references, 
bureau would have the others too. 

A thorough study was made inr 
finance, organization, routine. Ba 
tels, retail establishments coéperat 
14,000 names that had been collect 
bulletins were used as a nucleus. 
name was put on a master card 
name of the member supplying 
code numbers. Every inquiry add 
master card or added data to a card 
existing. For the first time the - 
began to feel efficient, and for the 
credit men had the gladsome chane 
the buck. There were incidents. © 

A man walked into a credit office 
kept his hat on. 

“TD’ye belong to that sign?” ‘ 
pointing to a small black card bea 
gilt legend Credit Manager. 

(Continued on Page 56 
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UITE aside from the special and solemn significance 
of the day, Christmas would be well worth while ii 
it were nothing more than a brief breathing spell 
from business which permits us to sit down and 
sum up the things we owe to others. 


I 7] 


In America we have learned that a sound and lasting business 
success calls for something more than singleness of purpose. 


Speaking for this one business only we can say sincerely 
that singleness of purpose runs second to mutuality of 
interest in the reasons to be ascribed for its great growth. 


An invisible cord stretches out from this institution tonight 
and unites with us some one hundred thousand associates 
who wholeheartedly collaborate in the distribution of 
Champion products. 


This page is principally for them—to express to them, and 
through them to the public,an appreciation of the part they have 
played in the very great development of the year just ending. 


If we have acquired no other wisdom we have learned at least 
that the building of a business is the assumption of a tri- 
cornered responsibility—a responsibility to ourselves, to those 
who work with us, and to those who buy from us. 


That is what Champion means by mutuality of interest and 
that is why Champion is sending a message of thanks which 
cannot be conveyed by mail or telephone or telegraph to our 
own factory family and to the Champion distributors and 
dealers who have served with us in serving the public. 


To each and every one of them and to each and every one of 
the millions of motorists who select Champion Spark Plugs, 
a Very Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year. 


Champion Spark Plug Company 


Toledo, Ohio, December 24, 1924 GY. 


President 
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(Continued from Page 54) 

“Yes,’’ was the answer. 

“Well, then you’re the one want. You 
refused to open an account for me. D’ye 
know who I am?” He thrust out an im- 
posingly engraved bit of cardboard. 

“T see,” answered the credit manager. 
“We clear our names through a credit 
bureau. We refer any questions such as 
yours to the manager. Suppose you see 
him.” 

“You bet I will! Give me his name. But 
I’m telling you, you haven’t heard the last 
of this either.”’ 

But in that statement he was mistaken. 
The credit manager saw him no more. 

A lavender-and-old-lace gentlewoman 
called at the clearing house and, looking 
the manager very straight in the eye, she 
said, ‘‘I understand, sir, that I am on your 
black list. I am now on my way to consult 
my attorney and I shall have him attend to 
you.” 

“There is no black list,” corrected the 
man. ‘You make your own record; we 
merely keep it for reference.” 

“Then, young man, I demand to see 
mine.”’ 

“Of course, that is your right.’”” And he 
pressed a bell and requested his visitor’s 
master card. She scanned it eagerly. 

““What are these numbers?” 

“Those are the code numbers of the 
stores furnishing the data; they are not 
divulged. But surely, madam, you recall 
the houses with which you deal.” Her eyes 
flashed. 

““You may be sure that I do, and I am 
going to find out what they mean. I am 
checked four times as slow pay and twice as 
unsatisfactory.” 

The manager was very courteous. 

“You seem to be regarded as a poor 
risk,’ he suggested delicately. 

She was not a swearing lady, but un- 
uttered words gave the spoken ones a 
choking sound: 

“Poor risk? Me! Me! My bonds net 
me more than $100,000 a year and in rent- 
als alone I collect more than $4000 a 
month.”’ 

“Rentals, did you say? They are paid in 
advance, perhaps?” 

‘“No perhaps about them. If they were 
not paid in advance, there would be a new 
tenant.” 

“You would not be willing to wait for 
five or six or seven months for your rentals, 
provided the people were solvent?”’ 

“You are ridiculous. But I did not come 


” 


to talk nonsense 

And then she stopped, while a look of 
et tes mingled with chagrin rested on her 

ace. 

After a moment, she spoke: 

“‘T guess that I am fairly-caught. I have 
been paying my bills once or twice a year. 
And it is doubtless no more satisfactory to 
the tradespeople than it would be to me. 
Keep your card, and I think that I will visit 
my bank instead of my attorney.” 

She was even better than her word, for 
she not only cleared her own credit reading 
but she did some excellent campaigning 
among her friends, many of whom were 
likewise old offenders. 


The Basis of Credit 


In discussing the situation with this man- 
ager, I asked him, “‘Have you ever found 
an attorney on your hands? Or have you 
ever been involved in a libel suit?” 

“Maybe I had better knock on wood,”’ he 
answered. ‘‘But there has not been a ques- 
tion raised. Of course, there is little likeli- 
hood that the information will be anything 
less than absolutely authentic. Stores do 
not think that they have received cold 
checks. They know. They donot guess that 
an account has been put in the hands of a 
collection attorney. They are sure. But I 
have quite a number of visits that begin 
with threats. Just yesterday a woman 
blew into this office with lightning in her 
eyes. 

“““T)o you know that three stores in 
which I have old accounts have refused to 
deliver merchandise to me? And I under- 
stand that you are to blame. What have 
you to say for yourself?’ 

“As usual, I consulted the card. She was 
not paying any of her bills. Before I had 
an opportunity to give her any answer, she 
continued, ‘Do you realize that I could 
spend $100 a week in a dozen stores and 
never feel it?’ 

“The opening was too good. ‘Of course, 
you do not feel it,’ I retorted. ‘This record 
shows all bills unpaid for the last three 
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months and you have been spending your 
$100 a week, as you said.’ 

““But lam able to pay.’ And she looked 
her disgust. 

“And then I had opportunity to give my 
favorite definition. ‘Credit,’ I said, ‘is not 
ability to pay. It is willingness to pay. If 
you are unwilling to pay, soon you are 
without credit, regardless of material pos- 
sessions.’ 

““Fuh!’ she grunted, and walked out. 
She will not be back, either; she knows that 
she is not meeting her bills.” 

As we were talking, I fingered a bulletin 
which carried the day’s date. Suddenly I 
uttered a glad cry. Two personal friends 
had accounts that were in the hands of a 
collection attorney. The wife of a world 
financier was listed as doubtful pay, as were 
also a well-known merchant and a repre- 
sentative of a foreign government. I eyed 
with regret the juicy files of back dates. A 
few days in their midst ought to furnish a 
pleasant time to one and all. But the time 
was not for tarrying. 

“T should think,” I said as I touched the 
name of a lad who seemed to have had his 
own profitable way in several stores—‘“‘I 
should think that I would want to hear 
from him quickly if he had an account with 
me. And the bulletin is a weekly report, is 
it not?” 

A buzzer and a quiet order brought to the 
desk a pile of master cards and a sheaf of 
red and orange slips, and I was shown how 
bad news travels rapidly. 

“All derogatory information comes to us 
on these memoranda,” he explained, indi- 
cating the red slips. ‘‘It is arriving daily 
and is entered at once on the master cards. 
On these cards, as you see, is the list of the 
various accounts of the individual. Every 
account is notified on an orange form that 
the Blanks have just reported Mr. Smith’s 
account for a specific reason. The reason is 
given, and these notices are sent at once to 
the stores interested. So it is probably the 
question of a day before the establishments 
are on the alert.” 


Slippery Customers 


And he furnished me with impressive 
figures—1200 to 1500 derogatory reports in 
a month—600,000 accounts. Every master 
card with from three to twenty-five ac- 
count records, with an average of eight. 

But his lists were no more staggering 
than those of various allied organizations. 
From California to New York, from Wash- 
ington to Florida, retail credit clearance 
bureaus have developed. They differ from 
one another in scope, routine and,local au- 
thority, of course. Some cities have a very 
close organization. Their stores gain their 
credit data entirely through their bureau 
and deal only with other bureaus in out-of- 
town cases. A customer, just moved from 
such a city, might stop at the credit office 
of a likely store and request to open an ac- 
count. As reference, she would mention two 
stores with which she had had dealings. 
When these two stores received the letters 
of inquiry they would turn them over to 
their bureaus. The bureau would forward 
the information desired, not to the store 
asking the questions but to the credit bu- 
reau of the town in which the store was 
located. Formal notice would be sent to 
the store that the report was in the hands 
of the bureau and therefore available upon 
application. 

A few smaller towns have traveled still 
farther. If they lose a citizen to another 
community, they forward his credit history 
to the bureau of his new place of residence 
before any request has been put through. 
Likewise, when a man comes from another 
district, they write for his clearings at once. 
As the newcomer makes his business con- 
nections a little later, he is surprised to find 
how quickly he can open accounts—or how 
quickly he cannot. 

One man, dressed in excellent taste, se- 
lected a very fine Gladstone bag. When the 
sale reached the stage at which payment is 
discussed, the man said quietly, “I want 
this charged, of course. Put my initials on 
the lock and I will stop for it this afternoon. 
I am in a hurry for it, as I am leaving on a 
short trip.” 

The salesman gave a deferential atten- 
tion until the gentleman departed, then he 
called the credit office before having the 
bag initialed. Instructions came to wait. 
The account had been good, but was in- 
active for eight years. The credit bureau 
was reached and given the name and ad- 
dress of the customer. The answer was 
surprising. 


EVENING POST 


“That man is recently from the South,” 
was the report. ‘‘He deserted his wife 
eight years ago and has been conducting 
himself like the proverbial black sheep. He 
left a sheaf of debts in Florida and is finan- 
cially unreliable.” 

This intelligence had reached the bureau 
just that morning. The credit office then 
telephoned to the address that had been 
furnished them and asked to speak to the 
gentleman named. 

A gasp of surprise, and then—‘“‘ Wait a 
minute, please.’”’ After a short interval, 
another voice at the phone. 

“Who is it that you want?” 

The name was repeated. 

“T am his daughter. He is not here. 
Would I be able to help you?” 

‘He purchased a bag from us this morn- 
ing and we want more definite instruction 
in regard to the initialing. If you ask him 
to drop in a 

A scornful laugh, and then—‘‘I will if I 
see him. And when you talk initials to 
him, you might get his initials on a check, 
payable to you—that is, if you want your 
money.” 

When the bag was called for the credit 
manager was in the offing. 


Home:-Town Inquiries 


“There seems to be a misunderstanding,” 
he said. ‘‘ We called your address to ascer- 
tain whether you wished your initial letter- 
ing in bronze or black. The reply was so 
confusing that fy 

“T don’t want the bag,” interrupted the 
man. ‘I came to countermand the order.” 

A family moved into a medium-sized 
town. Three efforts to open accounts were 
met with courteous refusal. At the fourth 
trial, the wife lost patience. 

“T am tired of talk about cash business 
and tight markets. You either open our 
accounts or tell the reason why.” 

She and her husband were referred to the 
clearance bureau. Information was im- 
mediately forthcoming. 

“You come from Bloomington. There is 
the little matter of $135 to be cleared up.” 

The woman exchanged with her husband 
a look of disgust. 

“Tt’s the paint,” she said. Then to the 
manager: “It is most unfair. We had 
planned to paint our house before we knew 
that we were going to move. Of .course, 
afterwards, we did not want the paint. In 
fact, we never got it. And they are trying 
to make us pay for it.” 

“But you had a special blend ordered, 
did you not? And you had the paint de- 
livered by express. It remained in the 
express office for three weeks, while your 
own house was closed. The responsibility 
in this matter seems to be your own. Our 
merchants will be slow to grant you credit 
with such an outstanding account.” 

The woman shrugged her shoulders as 
she preceded her husband from the room. 
But within ten days the paint bill was 
liquidated, to the pleasure of the paint con- 
cern. 

An organization in one of our largest 
cities has recently installed a special tele- 
phone system. The state telephone com- 
pany, after months of study and planning, 
devised an equipment which offers unusual 
facility to its bureau. In the center of the 
service department there is a long table, on 
both sides of which sit the reporters who 
receive the telephoned inquiries. The table 
is divided into sections, so that every sec- 
tion includes two reporters who face each 
other. Every section is a complete ex- 
change in itself. The calls, however, are 
indicated simultaneously in front of every 
reporter by a red light, which becomes 
white when the call is answered. There is 
intercommunication between the lines, so 
that small conferences can be handled if 
necessary. In cases involving special warn- 
ing notices, the information can be passed 
to every store on the direct lines, all at the 
same time. 

It speeds up service and cuts down the 
necessary operating personnel. 

With a messenger service that covers the 
entire shopping district every two hours, 
and a corps of trained investigators under 
a chief investigator, the bureau is highly 
keyed for efficiency. The investigators have 
automobiles, so that they can get quick 
personal information in regard to the home 
surroundings of an applicant, his employers, 
his references, his history and property 
holdings. A file envelope is used, on the 
back of which is the credit history, while on 
the inside are the slips and reports that 
represented special investigations. 
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But regardless of the individual « 
zation and its peculiar routine, it belc 
the Retail Credit Men’s National A 
tion, as do nearly all the other cre¢ 
which constitute a credit-service 

The fine spirit of codperation is ey 
by an incident of recent occurre 
man was interested in some large re: 
holdings. He gave his residence 
2500 miles distant. He spent th 
going over his possible investments 
he had made up his mind, he sai¢ 
ready to do business as soon as you 
yourselves that I am in position t 
these transactions.”’ 

“We are ready now,’ was the 
‘“We know that you are all right 

The man was amazed. As 
fact, two wires had passed betwe 
bureaus, one an inquiry and t 
encouraging answer. And two 
the aérial mail dropped a three-p 
which gave in detail the man’s as 
liabilities, thus confirming the mess 
the wire. 

I was interested in the econom 
proposition. How much did it g 
merchants? The answer that one m 
me, I received in substance from 
others: 

“Tt would be difficult to comput 
savings. But the merchants wo 
in the organization if it were no 
advantage, and new ones would 
coming in all the time.” ; 

Another said: : 

“‘Paradoxical as it may seem, the: 
trend of retail business seems to 
taking greater losses in order 
greater profits. To keep these 
minimum, the condition has ari 
created the necessity of a means 
the most information in regard to ir 
ability to pay, past habits in me 
gations. The. credit bureau is the ¢ 
and upon it a merchant must put 
deal of dependence.” : 

Though the bureaus have receiv 
paratively little publicity, their we 
been by no means under cover 
stores even announce baldly to a p 
tive customer that his account 
opened as soon as his name is 
through the bureau. 


’ 


Well-Informed Credit See. 


This particular point was di 
national conference. The gene 
seemed to be that the customer 
all interested in the system worki 
store with which he was open 
count. Asa business person, he 
that some method was used to d 
reliability. Moreover, the hea 
the bureau is only felt in approx 
eight cases out of 100. 

The other ninety-two are 
open their accounts without a qu 
for the most part, it was deemed 
to let this opportunity for advertis! 
by the board. 

Some customers answer this que: 
themselves. A woman was openin; 
count in a metropolitan departn 
She remarked that she had just 
the city from —— and she gave th 
of her former home town. The cre 
ager asked for reference. She ope 
eyes in unfeigned surprise. : 

“Why don’t you write to the er 
reau? They can tell you all about 

The members as a whole are coo 
well with the local bureaus. OQ: 
there are notable exceptions in w 
prefer to do their own investig 
bound by rule or organization. Ev 
stores are affiliated with a nationé 
ization, however, because of the ac 
to be obtained from general legi 
regard to check protection, bankruj 
related credit problems. 4 

But most members not only co 
but are very resentful of any sug 
the contrary. One credit man wa 
with another after a committee 

“You know you had more de 
accounts than you turned in,” theil 
The second was quick to take hi 

“What kind of a fool do yout 
If we held out delinquents, bad ¢ 
the like, we might as well dissol 
reau. You are just jealous because 
our losses so finely pared down.” _ 

There is an old song about read 
title clear to mansions in the skie 
be very discouraging to credit d 
incompetents to realize that 
there a complete credit bureau 1s 
thriving and inclusive business. — 
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| A CREED OF HEALTH FOR EVERY MAN AND WOMAN 


— The most important 
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“want to be well--- By well’ T mean positively, bu y nth 
} well. Dam not satisfied merely tobe ‘not sick~-~ 1. believe 


ars Resolution 


you can 
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that being completely well is the condition most fundamental 
to happiness and success-~-L realize thot Leannot get some 
d thing for nothing. 1 realize that to achieve buoyant health, 
Tmust regulate my life in accordance with certain natural 


<e 


lows--Iut'Tom convinced that nothing which Taw 
myself is worth a froction of that which Twill gain»! herefore 


ast deny 


during this coming year T shall as foros possible live the natural 
life which makes for health. ~+ ~- ~ 


This is the personal platform of those who would make 1925 an 
outstanding year. It will mean new energy, new optimism, a 
firmer grip on life for every one who adopts it and practices it. And 
it is not a difficult program. It is really the easiest in the world to 
follow, because it creates a condition of body and mind which makes 
the solution of all life’s problems less difficult. 

Health is natural. Sickness is man-made. In the midst of all our 
achievements—our boasted capturing of the forces of nature—we 
would do well to remember with shame that we have so largely 


= _ disregarded the laws of nature as they apply to our own bodies. 


_ We neglect exercise. We try to see how little sleep will suffice 
us. We deny ourselves fresh air. We eat too much, and eat the 
wrong things. And worst of all, we unthinkingly load our systems 


__with artificial stimulants—with drug stimulants—which con- 


tribute nothing of real value to our well-being, but which slowly 
and surely rob the body of its reserve of vigor and strength. 
Perhaps the most widespread offender among these artificial 
stimulants is caffein. It has absolutely no food value. It seems to 
give new energy, but actually it whips and goads the tired 


nerves to action when they really need rest and nourishment. 

How many men and women are on their feet, trying to meet the 
demands of life, half sick? The United States Life Tables for 1920 
show that the American people, as a whole, pass the period of full 
health and vigor at the age of 31. 

For the last 26 years, the Postum Cereal Company has been 
seeking to correct this condition by preaching right living. This is 
not a campaign to sell merely a product. It is a campaign to sell 
health! Postum is not a cure-all. Of course, it is not a substitute 
for exercise, fresh air, or sleep. It is simply a delicious drink, made 
of roasted whole wheat and bran, intended to take its place on the 
tables of those who wish to be wholly well. By drinking Postum, 
and leaving off caffein, millions of people have eliminated one of the 
causes of nervousness, headaches, indigestion and sleeplessness. They 
have taken one big step toward enriching their lives with health. 

Postum has the rich, full-bodied flavor of whole wheat and bran. It 
is an appetizing, warming, economical drink which builds u 
rather than tears down. This is why Postum is the favorite drink 
in 2,000,000 American homes! Read the special offer below! 


, 1b ae) ; 
Be. Carrie Blanchard’s Offer! 
s YOU ARE LOOKING FORWARD TO A NEW YEAR, with new oppor, “J want you to try Postum for thirty days. I want to start you out on your test 
by giving you a week's supply, and my own directions for making it. 


_ 9} tunities—and, we hope,a new record of physical fitness. Asone easy stepin the right 
“Will you send me your name and address? Tell me which kind you prefer 


_ © direction, we want you to try Postum for thirty days. We will give you, free, 


your first week’s supply. And we will have Carrie Blanchard, nationally famous 
food demonstrator, send you her own directions for preparing Postum in the 
most delicious way. This is only a step—but it is a part of the most important 
New Year's resolution you can make! Accept Carrie Blanchard’s offer, now! 


© 1924 PC. Co. 


Convenience and economy! Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, made in the cup 
by adding boiling water, as easy as any drink in the world to prepare Postum Cereal (the kind 
you boil) is also easy to make, but should be boiled twenty minutes. Either form costs less than 
most other hot drinks. 


—Instant Postum or Postum Cereal (the kind you boil). I'll see that you get the 
first week's supply and my personal directions right away ~ 
POSTUM CEREAL CO., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. S.E P.12-24 


1 want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send me, without cost or 
obligation, the first week's supply of 
INSTANT POSTUM ....0 saure 
POSTUM CEREAL ....,. .L] Check which you prefer 
Name 
City ; Bis, eed _ State eek 
In Canada, address Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 45 Front St., East, Toronto, Ont. 
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a fairer bid for eternal fame than all the 
other of the war’s elect. His hour had come 
when his countrymen believed that he was 
the last hope of France to win the war. 
Today Caillaux comes back because many— 
not all—of his countrymen believe that he 
is the last hope of France at least to secure 
if not to win the peace. Thestruggle between 
the two men is probably ended. Each 
found the other indeed a foeman worthy of 
his steel, and theirs was a battle of Titans. 
But it is scarcely possible that they will 
ever clash again, for Caillaux is in his sixty- 
second while Clemenceau is in his eighty- 
fourth year. 

Had Madame Caillaux restrained her 
desire to kill Calmette it is reasonable to 
assume that the war might have been post- 
poned. That it had to come sometime is 
another matter, for the scenes had been set 
and the stage was waiting. But had Joseph 
Caillaux been in his former place in the 
counsels of the French Republic and had 
his strident voice been heard, there are 
good reasons for the assumption that the 
war might have been long deferred. It 
might not yet have taken place. 

Caillaux’s prewar program was extremely 
simple. He believed that friendly relations 
with Germany were better than unfriendly 
relations. He knew that France was the 
weaker nation, both in birth rate and in 
material strength. Therefore he opposed 
war on the ground that it would be an evil 
thing for France; that no good could come 
of it—that not even the doubtful recovery 
of Alsace-Lorraine could make it worth 
while. If Germany wanted to mix matters 
with anyone else, that was another matter, 
but also one in which France would do 
better to keep out. There was England to 
fight, for example, whose supremacy was 
challenged by Germany, and who had often 
troubled France both in her continental 
and colonial policy. Caillaux was charged 
with being anti-British—a charge which he 
himself always vigorously denied. It was 
forgotten in the howls that later greeted his 
name that it was during his premiership 
that Britain first gave definite public hint 
that the Entente Cordiale was real and 
that in case of trouble with Germany she 
would back the cause of France. Both As- 
quith and Lloyd George made statements 
to this effect during the difficult Franco- 
German negotiations following the visit of 
the German gunboat Panther to Agadir— 
a visit that almost brought the two nations 
immediately to war. 

But above all the Caillaux platform was 
himself. There was not a spark of idealism 
in his politics. He was the materialist, 
pure and simple, even as a Radical-Socialist. 
And he was vain enough to believe that he 
was a smarter statesman, in the cause of 
France, than anyone that Germany or any 
other nation could pit against him. 


Prosecution or Persecution? 


The charge that Caillaux was a traitor to 
France during the war could not be proved. 
Colonel Repington, famous military critic 
of the London Times, quotes Asquith as 
saying: ‘‘They didn’t have enough evi- 
dence against Caillaux to hang a cat.” 
Had it been otherwise, neither his name, 
his alleged riches, nor the fact that he had 
once been Prime Minister of the Republic 
would have saved him from death. The 
place for traitors in those days was before 
the firing squad at Vincennes. The power- 
ful Bolo Pasha, the Bonnet Rouge gang, 
the dancer Mata Hari, and others of lesser 
degree all stood in that bloody quadrangle 
with greater and lesser degrees of agitation 
and calm, some blindfolded and others pre- 
ferring to look their executioners in the 
eyes as they passed out. 

Caillaux was not tried before a military 
tribunal. He remained in the Santé prison 
for over a year after the war ended and was 
then brought before the Senate, which re- 
solved itself into what is known as the high 
court. By the crushing majority of 213 to 
28 votes he was acquitted of the charge of 
plotting against the state. Caillaux himself 
writes in his book, My Prisons, concerning 
what happened next. ‘From this moment 
I was only guilty of being innocent. For 
this I must be punished. I must be put out- 
side politics and the government. So the 
high court fell back upon the Secret Dossier, 
the mere existence of which nullifies any 
judgment. I was not warned and had no 
possibility of preparing myself. Therefore 
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I was condemned without having been de- 
fended.”’ The sentence against him was 
exile from Paris for five years and the loss 
of his political rights for ten years. 

Undoubtedly a multitude of lies about 
Caillaux have been mixed up with the 
truths. Even during his exile new slanders 
constantly appeared. His supposed wealth 
has always annoyed his foes. As a matter 
of fact he is very well-to-do, but not a rich 
man. He owns some farms and houses in 
Normandy. In Paris he lived in a flat. His 
house in Mamers fronts upon the village 
square, with a lovely old-world garden at 
the back, but it is nothing that could be 
considered a chateau. Naturally many evil 
tales have been told concerning his relations 
with his wife. Certainly one of the fine 
things about Caillaux is the way he stood 
beside his wife in her terrible hour. In his 
hour she remained loyal to him, acting as 
his private secretary while he has written 
the books that were the sole occupation of 
his exile. 

Within the past year reports circulated 
that he was broken in health and would 
quite likely soon die as result of an incur- 
able disease. As a matter of fact he is in 
perfect physical condition. Only a rugged 
constitution could stand the strain he has 
already been through, and it is not likely 
that his health will interfere with his activi- 
ties for some years. 


Two Schools of Foreign Policy 


Caillaux now separates completely his 
private from his political life. The politi- 
cal side is summed up in the words of one 
of his most faithful henchmen: “ Caillaux 
is the most arrogant politician that ever 
lived.” 

It is the arrogant politician that now 
again mixes in the polities of France and 
of Europe. 

Will the return of Joseph Caillaux to pub- 
lic life mean a new French policy? The an- 
swer to this question is far more important 
than the mere drama of the return from 
exile, however interesting that may be. 
The Herriot program, which is that of the 
Radical-Socialist Party, has already turned 
France in a new direction—almost opposite 
to that followed by Poincaré and all but 
one of the preceding governments since the 
war. The exception is the Briand govern- 
ment as it existed prior to the Cannes con- 
ference; but the Ruhr problem did not 
then exist. 

Before the war there were two schools of 
French foreign policy. There was the re- 
venge school favoring an alliance with Eng- 
land, seeing only an enemy in Germany; 
and second the Caillaux school of pro- 
Germanism, already mentioned. Today the 
situation is very different. First,there is the 
reparations problem. Second, and even 
more important, there is the problem of 
the iron that France again possesses in 
Alsace-Lorraine. While France now has her 
iron, the coal necessary for proper develop- 
ment of the industry remains in possession 
of Germany. British iron and coal indus- 
tries would be endangered by a Franco- 
German combination; therefore Britain’s 
natural policy would be to stir up national 
feeling in both countries in order to keep 
them apart. Far more important today 
than recognition of Russia, withdrawal of 
a minister from the Vatican, or other planks 
in this or in the other platform of the polit- 
ical parties, is the problem of conflicting 
interests of coal and iron in France, Ger- 
many and England. These are the heavy 
industries or the big business that either 
sustains war or maintains peace. HEvery- 
thing else is of minor importance. It is 
quite true that in the old days a match 
striking in the Balkans could inflame 
Europe. Nowadays the Balkan States are 
of small import, and even bigger nations 
count for little in the jockeying for posi- 
tion that will soon be more evident be- 
tween France, England and Germany. 
Europe has swung completely back to the 
balance-of-power idea, no matter what 
they say at Geneva. This is perhaps why 
the London Times, answering to itself the 
question as to whether Caillaux’s return 
will mean a program beyond that of his 
party, openly renews its violent attacks and 
refers to him as the sinister figure on the 
horizon. Admitted that Caillaux is not a 
traitor to France, the Briton will always 
believe that he was disloyal, if not treacher- 
ous, to the cause of the Allies. 


Only a few weeks ago Britain had a 
shock—not apropos of Caillaux, but illus- 
trating how the French mind works under 
Radical-Socialism. By the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles the temporary tariff agreements 
with Germany expire at the end of 1924. 
The British were the first to remember 
this, so they were first to invite the Ger- 
mans to gather round and make a new 
contract. Within a few days both sides so 
completely misunderstood each other that 
the meeting was called off. Then the wily 
French invited the same Germans to stop 
in Paris on their way home and taste the 
delights of the gay capital. For the first 
time since the war, French and Germans 
waxed really polite and friendly. Every- 
thing went off beautifully. Nothing dis- 
turbingly official really happened, but sub- 
committees were appointed, commissions 
for studying certain phases of the matter 
were formed, to report at dates somewhat 
vague—and everybody was happy, except 
the British. They were disturbed, not be- 
cause of any result—there was no result— 
but because the French and the Germans 
got together. 

The crux of the present situation in 
France is that powerful body known as the 
Comité des Forges, which means the steel 
trust. The past connections between the 
Comité des Forges and the German coal 
barons are known to have been close, so 
close that they caused an open scandal 
during the war. Embarrassing questions 
were asked and bitter invective hurled in 
the Chamber of Deputies as to why a cer- 
tain sector of western battle front remained 
inactive; why visitors could go there safe 
even from artillery fire. The answer was 
that this territory, covered by guns of both 
armies, was the Basin de Briey, enormously 
valuable for its ore to the big business of 
both France and Germany, and really 
owned mutually. 

In those days the influence of Caillaux, 
evil or otherwise, did not rival or even 
parallel that of the Comité des Forges. 
Now, however, if Caillaux really comes to 
power, his attitude in face of the Comité 
des Forges will be the vital point. Anything 
else that he does politically will be of lesser 
interest. Herriot, or whoever succeeds him 
to the premiership, may make new treaties, 
recognize new states, attend new confer- 
ences. These things make big newspaper 
headlines and none of them matters—com- 


pared with this necessary alliance, the - 


marriage of French iron and German coal. 
Upon this more than all else does future 
war or peace depend. It will take both a 
brave and an able Frenchman to go against 
Britain in a matter wounding so vitally her 
interests, and yet so equally vital to the 
economic future of France. Is Joseph 
Caillaux that man? 


Campaigning in Normandy 


Joseph Caillaux is now down in Nor- 
mandy, campaigning his electoral district of 
the Sarthe from border to border and end 
to end. He has opened headquarters in the 
town of Le Mans. He speaks nightly at 
one place or another, and writes for every 
edition of the provincial press. His object 
is an immediate return to Parliament. It is 
significant that while for years whatever he 
said was ignored in the capital, all the Paris 
papers are now reporting him at length, 
even the conservative Temps. Before 
Caillaux can actually reénter the political 
arena he must be elected deputy and thus 
get in line for a ministerial portfolio. The 
amnesty law which removed his banish- 
ment and restored his civic rights was 
passed by the Chamber of Deputies last 
summer, but did not come before the Sen- 
ate before Parliament adjourned. It was 
only voted by that body early in No- 
vember, at the beginning of the autumn 
session. Under this law, which was framed 
specially for Caillaux’s benefit, he need not 
wait for a general election to reénter the 
Chamber. A friendly and obscure deputy 
from the Sarthe has been found to vacate 
his own seat, thus creating the necessity for 
a special election. 

I recently visited the electoral district of 
the Sarthe, and my prediction is that Cail- 
laux will win this election by a majority of 
about ninety-nine to one. Many of the 
sturdy Norman farmers of this region have 
given up hunting these past years because 
Neighbor Caillaux under the terms of his 
sentence could not carry arms. ‘‘So we do 
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not hunt,’’ one of them said to me, ‘ 
one of us may carry only a stick.” G, 
will spend the winter at his Paris 
ment and represent his Normans 
Palais Bourbon. ’ 

The ultimate Caillaux program \ 
be known until he is actually install 
parliamentarian. His present 
mean little or nothing. They ole 
usual line of jingo, gimcrack oratory 
often heard in other than just Frenel 
communities. 

But what Caillaux says down | 
Sarthe is not in the least indicative o 
Caillaux really thinks and will ever 
do. It has been the Caillaux habit t 
ceal the Caillaux intentions until ; 
moment arrives. Caillaux’s sole obj 
is to force the portals of the Palais B. 
Until then his interest is not wit 
riot ministry or with the other 
ments of Europe. It is narrowe 
simply to the rural voter of the 

In government circles of Paris 
interest in what Caillaux does 
Caillaux thinks is intense. The 
government, having made his con 
possible, feels that it should be ; 
plished little by little, and step by 
Talking with a Radical-Socialist 
is like talking to a person with nerve 
is evasive on Caillaux; he prefers t 
about the party in general. Other | 
have arisen within the party durin; 
laux’s enforced retirement. The ner 
is Herriot, naturally. The party o 
own comeback to him, and the sul 
owe their positions to him. All of 
realize that Caillaux has limitless an 
and equally limitless confidence in h 
superiority as a leader to anyon 
ever. : 


a 


Powerful Friends at Worl 
f 


The party admits that his ret 
the Chamber of Deputies is oe 
almost equally certain his ultimate : 
sion of a cabinet portfolio, under 
Herriot or another. In as muchas th 
never a doubt of Caillaux’s genius 
Finance Ministry, and as Caillaux 
income tax and other great fiscal r 
upon the statutes of France, it is pr 
that he will again be the French M 
of Finance before the year 1925 is ou 
party will unite against him if he m 
sudden demand for full leadership, 
realizes it needs him, also that he is‘ 
and has too much authority to acce 
party chastening. Neither prison n¢ 
bowed his spirit or broke his will. 
hour of his return he maintait 
same dominating poise, the same col 
gance as in the days of his former 
ness. Yet despite this grandiose m 
Caillaux holds his henchmen fir 
his spell. He demands allegiance i 
ously, and gets it. 5 

The metal of Caillaux is proved 
group of friends in high places w 
mained loyal through his apparently 
less disgrace and fall. In the cab 
Herriot today he has friends that v 
low wherever he leads. Moro-Giafh 
famous criminal lawyer who de 
Caillaux at the treason trial, is now 
secretary for Technical Instruction 
Renoult, now Minister of Justice 
member of Caillaux’s own cabin 
he who drew up the amnesty la 
Dalbiez, now Minister for the 
Regions, is known for his devotion 
laux through thick and thin. The] 
of the Republic himself is stron 
Caillaux. Caillaux was known as 
man of the cabinet when Doume 
Premier. Later, Doumergue as § 
worked and voted for Caillaux’s a 
by the high court. : 

Joseph Caillaux may again 
Minister of France; but certai 
this happens most of the chance 
Europe, startled, will take serious 


It is impossible to predict whether k 
any outside influence can stop him 
afterward—there is certainly no 
Caillaux’s ambition and pride. 
indeed be strange to see this m 
wife at the Elysée. But strange th 
pen, and almost the strangest of a 
Caillaux ever did come back. 
never be easy, great statesman 
Though Napoleon returned fr¢ 
from St. Helena only his ashes cam 
borne beneath the Arch of Trium} 
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“How Big is My Baby? So-o-o Big!” 


ERE is a Christmas week movie that will haunt your memory—Edna Ferber’s 

“So Big,” starring Colleen Moore. It’s just a bit more real and a little finer 
than so many pictures you’ve seen. You'll look at life through the eyes of a girl who 
would not be downed, and you'll ask yourself—“How big? How big am I? As big, 
I wonder, as I might be?” 


The new school 
ma’am (Colleen 
Moore) attends her 
first church bazaar 
at High Prairie — 
there to meet her 
future husband 
(John Bowers). 
Miss Ferber’s novel 
is filled with vividly 
drawn,strong char- 
acters that live with 
startling realism in 
the screen version 
of ‘So Big.’’ 


ha 


ove—Colleen Moore as Sel- 
i. Peake, spins out a dream 
tthe future as she toils through 
\ys of poverty on her tiny 
ick farm. 


jsht—Ben Lyon, as the son, 
i: hope of those long ago cab- 
\ge-patch dreams, is enmesh- 
(im a romance that comes 
iar to ending disastrously. In 
1: scene are Henry Herbert, 
. Lyonand RosemaryTheby. 


“Frivolous Sal” 


T’S pretty tough on a 
fellow to accept a new 
mother. Takes a long 
time before ‘‘step- 
mother’’ can become just 
plain ‘‘mother.’’ But Ben 
Alexander, in J. K. Me- 
Donald’s new production, 
“Frivolous Sal,’’ is just 
about ready to give in. 


“Beivoteusl Saline a Temperamental? Not So Very 
story of Sanat Ce MTS | ate sentiment more than temperament that is mak- 
ne Ce eee ing this movie star lay down the law to her pro- 


an eyeful of gorgeous 
scenery, a half dozen 
thrills that you'll not 
soon forget, and a ten- 
der romance. Eugene 
O’Brien, Mae Busch and 
Ben Alexander head the 
cast, and other important 
characters are played by 
Mitchell Lewis and Tom 
Santschi. 


ducer. She is leaving her job flat—but with reason 
enough. Someone she loves needs her; she alone 
can avert a tragedy, so—but that’s the story of ‘‘ Inez 
from Hollywood,” Sam Rork’s new picture of a 
movie actress. Anna Q. Nilsson has the title role, 
and Lewis Stone and Mary Astor have important 
parts. 


Questions on First National Pictures, and 


, = 
players will be answered by John Lincoln, ¢ Jit 
editor, First National Pictures Inc., 383 4 Meret 
Madison Avenue, New York City. \R 
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I remembered that Chet had spoken of 
Willie Loomis. ‘He was against it, of 
course,”’ I commented. 

Chet nodded. ‘“Willie’s sensible,’’ he 
said. ‘You can count on him. He’s 
brought his orchard along nice, last four- 
five years. Gets top price for his apples 
from Boston, because they know he picks 
"em over and just sends special grade. He 
did as much as anybody to kill this scheme 
of Ham’s, I guess. I made him get up and 
make a speech in meeting. He 
didn’t wantto. He’skind of back- 
ward, that way; but he knows 
what he thinks. He didn’t say 
much; but what he said counted, 
because he had the figures. He 
said the bridge would cost so 
much, and if we bought it taxes 
next year would go up just so 
much; and then he kind of smiled, 
and he says, ‘An iron bridge ain’t 
worth that much a year to me.’ 
Folks laughed, but they see he 
was right. Ham Bose tried to 
turn it; he talked for fifteen min- 
utes about how a new bridge and 
a good road would bring more 
trade into the town, and all that. 
You’d have thought he expected 
folks to drive down here from 
Portland to trade with Bissell. 
But when he got all through, 
Willie got up again. And hesays, 
‘If good roads bring trade, then 
Portland and Boston has too 
much of a start on us,’ he says. 
‘They’ve got good roads now,’ he 
says. ‘I can’t see how even with 
this here bridge we could ever 
compete with them.’ Ham had 
talked so big Willie made him 
look right foolish. 

“And another thing,’? Chet 
added. ‘‘Upabovetheold bridge, 
where the new one would have to 
go, there’s nothing but swamp, 
and soft sand underneath! You 
wade there after trout and it’s 
almost a quicksand. Willie said 
they couldn’t get in any founda- 
tions that would last. Oh, Willie 
knocked him out good. And it 
come to a vote and we killed it.” 

He suddenly waxed into heat, 
like a man remembering his 
wrongs. “Yes, sir, and a good 
thing too,” he cried. “I wish 
that man would keep away from 
this town.” 

Mrs. McAusland more than 
once had stirred restlessly in her 
chair. Now she got to her feet 
with a vigorous determination. 
“Chet McAusland,” she said, 
“you’re an old fool, to get so 
worked up. You come along to 
bed and forget about Ham Bose 
or you won’t sleep tonight.”’ 

Chet protested sheepishly, 
“Sho, now, I’m not worked up.”’ 

It seemed to me that Willie 
Loomis had been principally re- 
sponsible for the defeat of Bose’s 
project; andI saidasmuch. This 
led Mrs. McAusland herself into 
exposition. 

“Tt come down to a fight be- 
tween him and Ham,” she agreed. 
“That’s all it was in the first 
place anyway. I guess soon as 
Ham saw Kate Cormis and how 
things was between her and Willie, he was 
willing to do anything to down Willie.”’ 

“Do I know her?” I asked. “I know old 
Jeff Cormis, down in the village.” 

““He’s her uncle,’”’ Chet explained. 

And Mrs. MecAusland added, ‘‘She’d 
been away pretty near a year. Her father 
died and she heired his money and the 
farm. Jeff just farms it for her and pays her 
rent, I guess. Everybody thought her and 
Willie would get married, but she went to 
Boston to study singing. She come back 
in February, and I guess she’d have mar- 
ried Willie if Ham hadn’t come along.” 

Chet exploded. ‘‘Kate’s got too much 
sense to be took in by him!” he protested, 
and Mrs. McAusland remembered her orig- 
inal determination. 

“That’s enough out of you, Chet McAus- 
land!”’ she exclaimed. “‘ You come to bed.” 

It is seldom that Mrs. McAusland insists 
upon anything, but when she does she is 
very apt to have her own way. So we 
obeyed her; but after I was abed I lay long 
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awake, considering what I had heard; and 
I found myself more and more curious to 
see this girl, and to see young Bose. It 
began to appear to me that what had hap- 
pened was only the beginning of the episode 
rather than the end, as Chet supposed. 


qr 


OR Kate and young Willie Loomis, as 
for so many young people in Fraternity, 
the old bridge had pleasant associations. 


was obvious. He interposed between her 
and the world the breadth of his wide shoul- 
ders, kept her from all alarms and pains, 
tended her with many small services. She 
had done him one great disservice: she had 
called him Willie when he was a baby, and 
to her he was her baby still. But there was 
never, I thought, a man who better de- 
served a more stalwart name. He was 
stoutly built and strong, and his counte- 
nance was graven along splendid lines, 


JEWIN ESR 
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“This Afternoon I Put on the Snowshoes and Went Down in the Woods Just to Kill Time, 
and I Had a Time Getting Back’’ 


The Cormis house was at the end of the 
village, and in summer, when the evening 
was warm and Willie came to see her, they 
had sometimes walked down the road to the 
bridge and stood above the water, resting 
their elbows on the guard rail, talking to- 
gether in the low tones the quiet night im- 
posed. This was before her father died, 
opening a new world before her eyes; and 
in those days Fraternity was the only town 
she knew, and Willie Loomis the finest boy. 
She was not far wrong in this latter esti- 
mate. I had known Willie since my first 
coming to Fraternity, when I used to meet 
him in the partridge covers with a single- 
barrel shotgun under his arm and a bird or 
two at his belt. In those days, six or seven 
years before, he was lean and gangling; but 
since then he had, in the astonishing fash- 
ion boys have, assumed the stature of a 
man. His father was dead, his mother was 
his care. She, as women will, imagined that 
she was taking care of Willie; but to any- 
one who saw them together their relation 


steady eyes beneath a broad brow, a firm 
and kindly mouth, and a reliable chin. 

Kate Cormis always called him Willie 
too. He was three or four years older than 
she was; but they were neighbors and old 
comrades, and even as a little girl she had 
assumed toward him the maternal attitude 
so natural to women. Until her father died, 
while her horizon was still a narrow one, 
she had set him very high; and when she 
came home she looked forward to seeing 
him again with a keen and eager longing. 
The girl was not wholly conscious of the 
change in herself;. she was not prepared to 
discover that while her world had broad- 
ened, his had remained the same; that while 
she had grown, he seemed to have stood 
still. 

She had gone away from Fraternity an 
awkward girl; she returned a woman. I 
came upon her the second day after my ar- 
rival in the village, when Chet and I went 
to fish the pool below Bose’s bridge. We 
had been on remote brooks all day long, 
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stopped there for a moment at dy 
found her standing with Willie on t 
of the bridge where it rested on 

bowlder. The sun was low, the west 
flaming above purple hills; and ¢ 
damp air of a spring evening flowe 
the valley. The girl was between us 
blaze of color in the west, so that I 
at first in silhouette. She wore twe 
along the rough fabric the light play 
a faint touch of color like the ra 
emerge froma prism. The 
positions changed the < 
fell upon her from behind 
warm sun drenching us ; 
I was well content to ste 
look at her. She had tha 
dant physical force whic 
often an attribute of sir 
thought her voice must 
for even when she spoke 
ried a vibrant and a thrilli 
In no ordinary sense of ¢] 
was she beautiful; but r: 
that rare and extraordina 
ion which arises not fri 
conformity of feature orh 
of coloring, but from a 
quality, a certain ripe fitr 
perfection of every f 
Thus, she had quite ok 
strength; but it was 1 
strength of the athlete, 
draws fine lines about t 
and mouth and graves the 
it was rather the easy ai 
quate muscular equipmen 
is a heritage of thesoil. _ 
girl could never be mista 
anything but a daughte: 
farms. She had by some 
escaped the anemic ef 
tight-sealed windows, a 
coarsening influences of 
foods, and the harsh mark 
cessive manual toil. Hers 
fine, and the sun struck s 
from the down upon her 
across her cheek, and the 
her chin was like a clea 
noteofmusic. There was 
friendliness in her eyes; ; 
months in Boston had fr 
from that painful embarrz 
usually encountered in « 
girls. 

Young Willie Loom 
looked forward to Kate’s 
coming; but from her fi 
pearance he had found 
constrained and at a loss 
presence. The young m 
virtues worth respecting; 
during the last five yearsa 
upon his shoulders the full 
of the conduct of his n 
farm, and done it so well 
had won the respect of his 
bors and established a rep 
for character and for wis« 
yond his years. But befo: 
he knew himself for an ay 
countryman and nothing 
the girl who had been like 
wore now the poise and as 
of an alien world. If het 
her as confidently as he e 
he might have averted hi 
lusionment; but Kate | 
coming home eager to fin 
the simple boy who held he 
tions, found instead a 
young farmer, wordless and ill at e: 
the same time the old simplicities 0 
Fraternity were borne home to he 
though she was full of loyalty the 
some condescension in her affection 
home town now. 

The young man was the first to fit 
self again; to discover that bene: 
surface Kate was as she had alway 
But by the time he understood thi 
Bose had come back to Fraternity; ‘ 
contrast between that young mé 
Willie was so marked that Ham der 
undeserved prestige from the oder 
Bose saw her during the second da} 
stay; thereafter he made it his 
see her often, and to pay her w! 
attentions were possible. He was 
by no sense of inferiority; a young 
a familiar type, tall and dark and we 
small crisp mustache above the soft 
easy mouth which spoke of carel 
He had that appearance of being 
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MEN —When a silk sock goes out and on sheer merit 
runs away with the whole field—take it from old 
hosiery veterans—no two ways—it’s some silk sock. 
The answer is—stamina! 


Here are the reasons: Double reinforced sole, extra 
high double reinforced heel splicing, extra tough super- 
service lisle where the rub comes, and the famous 
Real Silk friction-tested toe. 

And there’s a big difference in how you get them. 
These socks are not on sale in stores—our representa- 
tive brings our samples right to you at office or home 
in staple and newest shades—you buy direct from the 
Mills at mill prices. 

Call our branch in your city (the number’s in the phone 
book) and our representative will be right over; for the 


This gold button identifies the author= ““S”? in Real Silk stands for ‘‘service’’. 


ized Real Silk Representative when he 
calls at your office or home 
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: W. C. KOBIN, Vice-President and Gen. Sales Mer. D4 
: Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Please have your Representative call and show me this silk sock that wears 
so well. 
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(Continued from Page 60) 
newly barbered which can so easily create 
an unreasonable prejudice in the mind of a 
man with stubble on his chin. Therefore 
Chet and others disliked him; but Kate 
did not share this feeling. 

She was in the first turmoil of her own re- 
volt at what seemed to her the stagnation 
of the little town; Ham’s half-contemptuous 
disdain of this lethargy awoke in her a kin- 
dred feeling. His energy and enthusiasm, 
his confidence and the brisk authority of 
his tones fascinated her. When he con- 
ceived the plan of replacing the old bridge 
with a more modern product she was one of 
his first converts. The fact that Willie 
Loomis with an equal promptness took the 
opposing side created a rift between these 
two. She thought Willie phlegmatically 
willing to submit to that process of dry rot 
which seemed to her to be destroying the 
village, and felt an irritation toward him 
which she did not conceal, and a keen dis- 
appointment which made her curiously un- 
happy. : id 

‘“‘T used to think Willie was a pretty fine 
boy,”’ she told Chet one day. ‘‘But since 
I’ve been away it seems to me he has just 
built a wall around himself, just hides be- 
hind it like a frightened man behind a 
locked door.” 

Chet said thoughtfully, ‘Guess you don’t 
see quite straight, Kate. You’re zomparing 
him with Ham Bose, and thinking Ham’s 
pretty fine. Well, Ham does a lov of talk- 
ing and a lot of moving around; but that 
kind don’t get very far. Ham’s got no more 
sense than he had when he was a boy, but 
Wiilie’s learning all the time. Ham’s idea 
of getting ahead is to keep moving; 
Willie’s satisfied to stay still, long as he can 
keep growing. I’ll bet on Willie in the end 
every time.”’ 

After the bridge was beaten Ham went 
away; but he told her he was coming back 
again. ‘“I’d come back to see you, any- 
way,’ he assured her, and she felt a pleasure 
vaguely disturbing and painful. “But if 
you weren't here I’d come back to make 
this old town see the light. Folks here are 
like a lot of turtles on a log; they slide into 
cover as soon as anything strange comes in 
sight. But I’ve made up my mind to sell 
them that bridge and I’m going to do it 
yet.” 

His determination she thought impres- 
sive; his bold assurances of his devotion to 
herself could not but gratify her. ‘You 
don’t know it yet,” he told her, “‘but you’re 
going to marry me some day. Another 
year and I’ll be New England manager of 
the sales department of my _ concern. 
That’ll mean, with commissions, mighty 
near ten thousand a year. Just you remem- 
ber you’ve got a sold tag on you in the 
meantime, Kate.” 

She said faintly, ‘‘You’re mighty sure of 
yourself.” 

“That’s because I know what I can do,” 
he replied. ‘‘You’ll see I’m right.’’ He 
added laughingly, ‘‘Oh, I know the people 
around here look for you to marry Willie 
Loomis. But you know better than that. 
Willie! That’s a fine name for a grown 
man, isn’t it? But it just fits the poor boob, 
at that. Mind what I say now, and don’t 
forget you wear my tag.” 

So he went away; and when he was gone 
Kate found her thoughts full of him. But 
though Ham could make her remember 
him, it was with an emotion curiously like 
fear. He never awoke in her that comfort- 
able affection which she had felt for Willie. 

After he was gone she saw Willie as often 
as before, and was a little surprised to find 
that he would not admit he had been wrong 
in the matter of the bridge. “A lot of folks 
are always for the new thing,” he reminded 
her one evening when she spoke of the 
matter. “But I kind of like the old bridge, 
and the new one would cost a pile of money, 
and the old one does the work.” 

“An old horse will work too, if you make 
him,”’ she argued hotly, ‘but you don’t. 
You let him take his rest.” 

“Well,” Willie replied with a slow smile, 
“Chet’s old Chariey is past thirty and still 
working. I’ve see a lot of folks that thought 
they was too old to work, but I’ve noticed 
that old folks or old horses or old bridges or 
anything else get along better if they keep 
right on doing their regular jobs.” 

She felt, as she sometimes surprisingly 
did feel, a strength and an unobtrusive 
steadfastness in the young man, faintly re- 
senting it as a woman does when she is 
attracted against her will. 

“Ham’s not going to let it rest,’’ she 
warned him. “He’s going to come back 
again after he’s made some new plans. He’s 
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going to see the road people in Augusta, he 
said.” 

“T wouldn’t wonder if he did come back,”’ 
Willie agreed; and he added frankly, ‘I 
guess he’d come back to see you, Kate, as 
much as anything.” 

She was not willing to discuss this point 
of view with him. ‘I wish you were as per- 
sistent as he is,’’ she retorted. ‘‘ You could 
do just as well, Willie. You could do well 
anywhere. I shouldn’t think you’d stay 
here. You can’t really do anything in this 
town.”’ : 

He said thoughtfully, “‘ Well, when I was 
a boy I used to figure things that way, but 
I had to stay, account of ma. So I got to 
trying to see what I could do with the farm, 
and now I kind of like it.” 

“So you're satisfied to just stay here and 
rot,’”’ she cried hotly. 

He smiled, spoke slowly. ‘‘ Well, Kate, 
you’re used to a different way of living 
now,” he reminded her. ‘But there’s men 
all over the country working farms the best 
they know how, and doing right well at it. 
I expect Ham’ll make more noise in the 
world; but I never was one for noise.” 

“Ham likes you,’’ she said mendaciously. 
“‘T wish you could be friends with him.” 

Willie brushed his hands together with a 
curious gesture of dismissal. ‘‘I’veno grudge 
against Ham,” he said. “I don’t agree 
with him much, but I couldn’t go to be so 
very friendly with him. He don’t stay in 
one place long enough. You can’t be right 
cozy with a grasshopper.” 

“‘T like him, ever so much,” she told him 
defiantly; and he nodded. 

“Yes,” he agreed. ‘Yes, I’ve see that.” 
He added gravely, ‘Guess you know, Kate, 
that I figured we’d get married when you 
come back from Boston. But you’ve 
changed a lot, and maybe you’ve changed 
that way too. We used to plan on getting 
married, you know; but as I say, maybe 
you’ve changed. Maybe you’d rather 
marry him. If that’s so I don’t figure to 
say a word against him.” 

“T’m not the sort of girl for you to 
marry,’’ she protested uncomfortably. ‘I 
never would be happy to stay on a farm 
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“Well,” he said, ‘‘maybe that’s so. I 
guess if you had children you’d find you 
got along pretty happy.” 

“You ought to marry some nice girl 
around here,”’ she suggested, intent to hurt 
him. ‘‘Someone like you.” 

He smiled a little. ‘‘Wouldn’t wonder if 
I did,’’ he agreed. “If you was to take up 
with Ham, wouldn’t wonder if I did.’ 

She felt the slow tempestuous color burn 
her cheeks. ‘‘I guess you don’t care so 
much about me, to say that,’ she cried im- 
petuously. 

“Why, yes I do,” he assured her. “But 
if you didn’t see it my way I wouldn’t go to 
sit around crying about it the rest of my 
life, Kate.” 

She was choking with angry protesta- 
tions, but she smothered them. They had 
been sitting on the porch of her home, and 
she rose without a word and bolted into the 
house. Willie was left to go uncomfortably 
up the hill. It did not occur to the young 
man that he had played a poor hand ex- 
ceedingly well. 

Iv 

O HAM BOSE came back to town, and 

the rumors of his activities began to 
float abroad. We heard reports of him be- 
fore I saw him. Someone told Chet that 
the young man was trying to arrange for a 
special town meeting to reopen the matter 
of the bridge; and Chet and I stopped to 
convey this intelligence to Willie Loomis. 
Willie’s manner while he listened was seri- 
ous and attentive. 

“He’s been to Will Bissell, and to old 
man Varney,” Chet explained. ‘And I 
guess by this time he’s managed to talk to 
pretty near every man in town, especially 
them that was for the bridge. He wants we 
should have a special meeting; says he can 
make us a better price. Looks to me like 
he’s just set hisself on selling that bridge to 
us whether we want it or not.” 

“That’s one kind of selling,’’ Willie com- 
mented. ‘I always figured I’d rather have 
the man that does the buying satisfied.” 

“He says we can put the new bridge 
where it’ll take out that bend in the road 
that goes down to the old one,’”’ Chet con- 
tinued. 

“That’s a sharp curve,” Willie agreed. 
“But it makes folks slow down so they 
ain’t so apt to go shooting through the vil- 
lage and hit Somebody. And there’s noth- 
ing but swamp there to build a new road 
and set the bridge on, anyway.” 


“That don’t worry Ham,” Chet said. 
“He’d talk the legs off a stove.” 

““Yes,’”’ Willie assented. ‘‘Yes, Ham’s a 
right convincing talker, if you don’t listen 
too close.”’ 

They discussed the matter for a space 
without progressing, and I could see that 
Chet was in the grip of an increasing ex- 
citement. He named half a dozen men who 
might be expected to support the project. 
“And a lot of the women,” he added. 
“Kate Cormis was telling me the other day 
we ought to have bought the bridge.” 

Willie nodded. ‘I know she feels that 
way,” he agreed. 

“Don’t you let her change you,’”’ Chet 
warned. 

And Willie said a little wearily, ‘‘I’ll see 
to’t she don’t, if she’s a mind to, Chet.” 

As we drove away Chet said, “I thought 
Kate had better sense. But Ham’s the sort 
to get around the women.” 

“You’ve small liking for him, Chet,’ I 
smiled. 

““Y ou’ll feel the same when you see hini,”’ 
he warned me. 

I had this experience that night at the 
store. Chet and I, down for the mail, found 
Jim Saladine there, and I exchanged a 
word with him, and he and Chet and I 
passed from trout fishing to the matter of 
the bridge. Saladine, always a judicious 
man, had been against the project. He said 
mildly now, ‘I’ve seen men like Ham Bose 
before. The cities are full of them. They’ve 
got the notion that to move around in a 
circle is about the same thing as if you went 
ahead. Full of talk and empty of every- 
thing else.” 

I thought that if he pleased such a 
woman as Kate Cormis, Bose could not be 
quite so empty as they held him. But a 
little later when the young man himself 
came into the store I was conscious of the 
abrupt dislike Chet had predicted I should 
feel. The silence which fell upon his en- 
trance quite failed to abash Ham; he 
greeted us all. ‘“‘Gentlemen and opponents, 
good evening,”’ he exclaimed in a loud tone, 
and touched Chet’s shoulder with his hand 
and laughed, and spoke to Saladine. “ Well, 
feeling shaky, Jim, are you?” 

Jim seldom revealed his dislike for any 
man; but he did say now, “‘A little squeam- 
ish, Ham!’ And someone in the shadow 
behind the stove guffawed. 

Young Bose met the assault courageously 
enough. “ You and I move along different 
roads, Jim,” he retorted. ‘‘The things that 
make you feel squeamish. and the things 
that bother me are just about opposite. 
You hate to see anybody going ahead; and 
I hate to see a whole town standing still.” 

“T’ve seen a kitten going ahead after its 
tail,”” Saladine mildly replied. 

“But did you ever notice,’’ Ham retorted, 
“that the kitten usually gets the tail?” 
He swung away. “Bissell, can I have a 
word with you?” 

Will Bissell, a man of kindly heart and 
friendly mind, yet wears by habit a satur- 
nine and forbidding mien. ‘‘Guess you 
can,” he agreed shortly; and they went to- 
gether toward Will’s office in the rear of the 
store, where through the open door we 
could see Ham leaning toward the other in 
urgent argument. I could see his lips mov- 
ing, could hear the murmur of his voice, and 
I found myself inclined to be a little sorry 
for Ham Bose. He had the intolerant en- 
thusiasm of youth; I could share his point 
of view. The implacable inertia of Frater- 
nity had sometimes irritated me as it must 
irritate him. I wondered how much his 
persistence might even yet accomplish. 

But when he and Will came back into the 
store it was evident that to the eyes of Chet 
McAusland, Ham was merely a defeated 
man. Chet asked him jocularly, “Sold that 
farm yet, Ham?”’ 

Bose grinned. “‘ You want to make me an 
offer, Chet?’’ he countered. 

“Thought you were looking for your own 
price,” Chet reminded him. ‘‘Guess we 
couldn’t get together, Ham.”’ 

“That’s right,” Ham agreed. “You and 
I never could do business, Chet.’ He 
looked around the store, saw Gay Hunt and 
Will Belter side by side near the stove. I 
remembered that Chet had said they fa- 
vored the new bridge. He crossed and shook 
hands with them and said loudly, ‘‘Don’t 
look so downhearted, boys. We'll make 
them see things sensibly here yet.’ 

When he had gone on his way Saladine 
asked Will Bissell, ‘‘What was it on his 
mind, anyway?” 

“He wants a special town meeting,’”’ Will 
replied shortly. ‘‘Wants to make us a 
lower price on the bridge.” 
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Willie Loomis had come in g 
after Ham went out; and he s 
“Don’t see how the company ean 
price much. They’d have a bad 
from the railroad. If Ham don’t! 
he’ll be making a losing trade.” 

Gay Hunt called from his seat, 
what makes me so hot. Here’sae 
get a first-class bridge at a dar 
price, and you folks ain’t got sens¢ 
to grab it.” 

“T never could see any point in 
a man,” Willie replied quietly, “ 
cause you’ve got a chance to. Th 
is worth what he asked, first place 
ain’t worth that to us.” 

Willie’s opinion always comma 
spect; Saladine now agreed with h 
discussion proceeded, fruitlessly, 
any argument where all are firmly 
Chet and Loomis and I at length 
store and went up the hill togeth 
Chet looked at Willie and asked @ 
“Met Ham coming out, didn’t yo 

Willie admitted this. ‘“‘Yes.” 

“He say anything?” 

“Asked me if I’d changed my mi 
said Willie. ‘I told him I hadn’t; 
says, ‘ You’re going to have another 
but it’s the last one,’ he said.” 

“What'd you say?”’ Chet inquir 

“T told him we wasn’t looking 
other chance.”’ He hesitated. “ 
prob’ly I was right. Said he gues 
got into the habit of letting chance 
up here.” : 

We walked on for a little in silen 
Chet looked at Willie in the darkn 
ne asked, ‘‘Meant Kate, I guess 

e ? ” 4 

“‘Prob’ly he did,” Willie agreed. 

“T’d hate to see him beat you « 
her!’’ Chet exclaimed with surprisi 

But Willie replied mildly, “ Gues: 
had much chance with Kate, Chet 
I never had any chance with her.” 

Chet said vigorously, ‘‘She’d h 
you before her father died.” 

“Well,” Willie reminded hin 
father’s dead, Chet. So things is: 
now.” 
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HET McAUSLAND is not a 
correspondent; but his letters k 
virtue: When he writes, it is becaus 
something to say. It may be 
wishes to record an early catch of ti 
late bag of woodcock, or the fact tk 
are ducks in the river in Novembe 
circumstance that a bull moose drar 
spring in his pasture, or the extrac 
depth of a winter snow. Some tw 
after I got home from Fraternity I} 
him a letter, longer than his custom’ 
full of meat. He wrote: 

“Dear Ben: Mrs. McAusland sa: 
ter sit down and write you about th 
town meeting night before last, bee 
thinks it would interest you, and I 
would because you remember we wi 
ing about the bridge business wl 
were here, and you heard them 
down at the store. I thought it was 
and done with then, but I guess, 
you talked, you kind of expected 80 
else might happen. I didn’t pay an 
tion at the time, but I can seer 
thought so. I guess it ain’t all a 
done with yet, if I have anythin 
about it, and the rest of us; but 
know as we will have, as Ham B 
it’s all settled, and the town’s split 
it, and it would mean going to law 
it, and by that time the bridge w 
built probably. They’re going to 
this summer, starting right away. 
going to put it right up above 
bridge, where the road curves, andst 
the road there, and the next time y 
I suppose it will be there, if it dor 
into the swamp out of sight before 

“Well, I guess you know when y 
here I told you how Ham Bose wi 
sell us a new bridge. That’s his 
selling bridges for some concern i 
sylvania. He has the New Engla 
tory, so he lives in Boston. So the! 
article in the warrant at the re 
meeting and brought it up and 
Two of the selectmen were agains 


he’s a talker. You heard him your! 
you saw him, and you know you ¢ 
much with a man like that because 


wrong. nat ; th 
meeting, and Willie Loomis answel 
(Continued on Page “ 


told you that. 

hen you were here you remem- 
vas trying to call a special town 
But it didn’t look like there was 
dice of that nor any sense in it, be- 


yie| he’d cut the price and make the 
, better offer, and there are some 
‘his town that would buy their own 
» it was a bargain, even if they had to 
next day to use it up. So he kept 


| they called a special town meeting 
» sider the bridge business, and the 
yas posted, and nobody was much 
id except a few that wanted the 
but Ham he kept busy chasing 
and talking to people, and Willie 
m said to me we ought to be sure and 
ec se it would be close, but I couldn’t 
at way, but I see I was wrong now. 
e was lucky, because it come on to 
easterly storm, two days before the 
; and it kept up and rained hard, 
tlroad to Liberty was washed out, so 
r uldn’t get over it, out just beyond 
_ cover where you got the two par- 
last fall. And the road to North 
‘ty over through the swamp was 
d ears would slide off of it where 
crowned, and get stuck. And a lot 
e figured it didn’t make any differ- 
syether they come to the meeting or 
sthere wasn’t much of a crowd turned 
Ap if it hadn’t rained everything 
id ave been all right. The roads was 
ul ad, and hard traveling. But Ham, 
iin. two cars from East Harbor to go 
mand pick people up, and he had Gay 
nt\at with his car, and George Free- 
al Joe Race with his team. And they 
in about everybody that was for the 
but most of them that was against 
2 beginning didn’t know about the 
, or lived so far away they didn’t 
‘0 come, so when we got there I see 
vay we was licked, and there wasn’t 
hg we could do. Every woman in 
viige was there, and the most of them 


re wasn’t only a handful of people 
nd Will Bissell, he’s the chairman 
seltmen this year, he tried to call it 
|Ham got up and fought that and 
‘ted it down, and I see by the way 
e went that we was licked. Well, 
asn’t anything we could do, and he 
plans all rigged. So he had Gay 
at ut a motion to appoint a committee 
th electmen and four others, to nego- 
fe r a new bridge. Well, we fought 
id Willie Loomis talked against it, 


building a bridge at all, but just on 
sstion of selecting a committee to 
over, and if they decided against the 
he was satisfied; but a good com- 
of sensible men could decide better 
ie whole town meeting. I guess he 
some people that way; and then he 
at he could make the town a good 


Ws anyway or it would cost more to 
) the old one, and that the new one 
ast forever, or practically, and this 
air chance to get it cheap. And he 
1e people that way, but I’d heard his 
fore. And he talked about stresses 
ids and impact till you were blind; 
ot up and I says, ‘That don’t mean 
tig to us,’ I says. ‘We don’t know 
at ou're talking about and I don’t be- 
ou do either.’ But he says, ‘Exactly,’ 
). ‘Tm giving you the scientific side 
uestion, he says. ‘You can’t under- 
't, and so that’s why I want to see a 
-vel-headed committee appointed to 
Over that does understand.’ And 
4ian say, if that was a level-headed 
ttee, then I’m a fool. 

‘said we could buy the bridge on 


s, and we’d do the work, men 
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stay right here in town. That got a lot of 
them, because there’s men here that just 
live on the road work and if it wasn’t for 
that they’d starve, and they don’t do any 
work only draw their pay. And Willie 
Loomis got up and said there wasn’t even 
hardpan to set the bridge on where they 
was figuring on putting it; but Ham said 
they’d drive piles in the swamp and set con- 
crete piers on top of them and it would last 
forever. But the water comes clear up over 
there in the spring, and it would wash the 
road away, I knew; but Ham said they’d 
leave plenty of room for the water to get out 
under the bridge. He had an answer for 
everything; but his answers was foolish- 
ness, and I got so hot I couldn’t sleep that 
night, and Mrs. Mac give me fits for get- 
ting so worked up, but it’s enough to aggra- 
vate a man to hear such a fool. 

“Well, they talked on for a spell; and 
then Ham had Joe Race get up and amend 
Gay Hunt’s motion, so that instead of Will 
Bissell appointing the four members of the 
committee, they’d be elected by the meet- 
ing. I knew what that meant, but there 
wasn’t a thing we could do. So they passed 
the motion, and then they voted on the 
committee, and the four they elected was 
Gay Hunt and Will Belter and George Free- 
land and Joe Race, and they was all hot for 
the bridge and had been right along. There 
got up an argument about that, but the vot- 
ing was done, so things pretty near broke 
up in a fight. I come home with Will 
Bissell and he said the selectmen wouldn’t 
serve on the committee, and we might break 
it up that way. 

“Willie Loomis and me went to see Joe 
Race next day and talked to him, because 
I thought he might have more sense than 
the others; and Joe finally said he wouldn’t 
meet unless the selectmen did, but I knew 
we couldn’t count on Joe. He’s a born liar 
and always was. 

“Ham come up to me after the meeting, 
before we left; and he was grinning. He 
says, ‘Well, Chet, I told you it was just a 
question of detail, didn’t I? I looked after 
the detail, that’s all.’ I couldn’t think of 
anything to say to him, but I asked him if 
he’d sold the farm yet. I thought that 
would shut him up, but he claims he has 
sold it to a man from Augusta, that paid 
his price. All I can say is, if he did, he’s a 
fool, because the farm ain’t worth it. Not 
if Ham asked him what he said he was going 
to, but Ham probably talked him into it. 

““So they had a meeting next day, the 
committee did, and the selectmen didn’t 
go; but the other four voted to buy the 
bridge on the cars at East Harbor, and 
signed the contract, and from all I hear, 
that ties us up and the town’ll have to pay 
unless we go to law about it, and probably 
lose out then. So it looks like we was stuck, 
after all, unless something happens to stop 
it, and I don’t know of anything that can 
happen. I hate to have him get the better 
of us. That’s the worst part of it. He 
stayed around here a couple of days to crow 
about it, but he’s gone now. I got so I 
couldn’t eat for seeing him around. 

“They’ll build it this summer, and the 
road at the ends of it, connecting up with 
the road where it is now. That’ll cost the 
town something, the way these road crews 
work. The worst part of that is, he’ll come 
back to see it done. 

“Mrs. Mac says I should tell you about 
Ham and Kate Cormis; but I say that 
didn’t amount to anything. Anyway, Kate 
was at the meeting, with her uncle. And 
afterwards we all stayed around talking for 
a spell; and then Ham came over to where 
she was, and Willie Loomis had just come 
up to her to ask if she was ready to go home. 
And Ham took her by the arm, and she 
went out with him and left Willie standing 
there. Everybody was kind of sorry for 
Willie; but if he minded, he didn’t say so. 
I guess Ham’s got around her. 

“Mrs. Mac thought you’d be interested 
in hearing. “Yours sincerely, 

“ CHET.” 
vI 

OMPLICATIONS at first delayed and 

then attended the building of the new 
bridge that summer; and Chet’s letters and 
my own occasional visits to the town kept 
me informed of the progress of the work. 
An engineer sent by the bridge company ar- 
rived to inspect the ground and reported 
that it was impracticable to put the bridge 
where Ham Bose had planned that it 
should go; the stream was too wide, the 
subsoil soft and insecure. But those in 
the village who had been partisans of the 
bridge urged that this was simply an at- 
tempt on the part of the company to escape 
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its bargain; and they found some to agree 
with this point of view. The engineer 
agreed with Willie Loomis that high water 
and ice in a bad year might well destroy 
the whole work; but finding few to listen 
to him, he at length went on his way and 
in due course the bridge was delivered in 
East Harbor, and its various units labori- 
ously freighted out to the riverside. 

_ The selectmen refused to have any part 
in the construction of the bridge, so Gay 
Hunt and George Freeland took in charge 
the task of setting the structure in place. 
They found it impossible to make proper 
excavations in the marshy soil, so con- 
tented themselves with driving light piles 
upon which the concrete piers should rest. 
Willie Loomis and Saladine and other prac- 
tical men predicted that these foundations 
would prove insufficient; but they were 
inevitably overruled, and Ham Bose him- 
self once or twice during the summer re- 
turned to the village and looked at the work 
and pronounced it good. The road across 
the swamp, which would connect with 
either end of the bridge, was left for com- 
pletion later. When I came to Fraternity 
for the October gunning the bridge was in 
place, but unused for lack of a roadway. 
Traffic still crossed Bose’s bridge, and the 
familiar hollow sound of its rattling plank- 
ing still announced to the village the ap- 
proach of any vehicle from that direction. 

I asked for word of Kate Cormis and 
Willie; and Mrs. McAusland told me that 
Kate had decided to stay in the village all 
winter. ‘‘She’s fixing to marry Ham Bose 
in the spring,’ she added. “‘I ain’t told 
Chet, because the mention of that man sets 
him off; but she told me herself, and she’s 
sewing on her things now. She’s one that 
could spend money if she wanted to but 
she’s like her father. Saving. She always 
was one to do things around the house.” 

“Has she givan up her singing?”’ I asked. 

“Not given it up, no. But she told me 
she’s satisfied not to study any more. She 
says she’d rather live quiet here than have 
to go chasing around the country the way 
singers have to do.” 

‘““She’ll not be able to live here if she mar- 
ries Ham Bose,” I suggested. ‘‘He’s a roll- 
ing stone.” 

Mrs. McAusland nodded. ‘‘That’s so,”’ 
she agreed. “But I’ve lived too long to try 
to argue with a girl that’s made up her 
mind.” 

When the gunning season closed, I left 
Fraternity, and soon afterward the long 
winter shut down upon the town. There 
was snow in November, and Chet wrote me 
that the partridges were already driven to 
budding in the yellow birches. “Looks like 
a hard winter,” he prophesied; and in this 
foreboding he was to be proved correct. 
Snow lay heavy across those hills; and 
since he was unable to be much abroad, 
Chet wrote me with some frequency. Some- 
time in February he fell into the habit of 
setting down a few lines every day, for 
eventual forwarding to me; and early in 
March I received such a packet from him, 
a letter that was in effect a diary. Under 
date of February 25, he wrote: 

“This winter is getting on the nerves of 
everybody here, and we'll all go crazy if it 
lasts much longer. If I ever hear a frog sing 
again I’m going out and sing with him. 
This afternoon I put on the snowshoes and 
went down in the woods just to kill time, 
and I had a time getting back. I saw fox 
tracks and found a dead red squirrel. In 
all my life I never saw such a burden of 
snow. If there’s a sudden thaw we'll all go 
downstream, and I guess we’re going to 
have one, for two old horned owls were 
holding a concert in the Pendleton lot, and 
grandfather used to say that was a sign of a 
thaw. Jim Saladine called today. We are 
going fishing up the pond the first oppor- 
tunity. 

‘‘FEBRUARY 26. This winter is begin- 
ning to get on my nerves, I guess, for I 
swear long and loud sometimes for no par- 
ticular reason, and Mrs. Mac says I’m hard 
to live with. It was thirty below at the 
village this A.M., and for the past forty days 
it’s been zero weather nearly all the time. 
The snow is four feét deep in the woods and 
we don’t try to break out the roads, but go 
over the drifts, and the roads are marked by 
bushes stuck along to tell where to drive, 
and if you get off the narrow track Lord 
help you. Friday a man and his wife drove 
past on their way to the village, and the 
man was covered with snow and he was 
wallowing beside the sleigh to keep it from 
tipping over. I went down in the woods to 
see how the partridges are wintering and 
saw many tracks, so they appear to be all 
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right. Gay Hunt saw a large moose in the 
road near his house. Joe Race says he 
found a large horn in the Whicher Swamp 
and carried it a while but got tired and cov- 
ered it up and left it, and he says I can have 
it in the spring, but Joe isaromancer. I be- 
lieve he said it was a right-hand horn. 
Andy Wattles measured the snow not long 
ago where a moose had gone; it was four 
feet deep and the body of the moose never 
touched the snow.” 

There were other passages covering the 
next few days, and then, under date of 
March 10, this: 

“Annual town meeting comes day after 
tomorrow and there is a good deal of ex- 
citement about it, because they want the 
town to accept the bridge and a crowd will 
be out if the roads are anyways passable. 
I expected Ham Bose would be back for it, 
and Kate told me two weeks ago that he 
was coming, but Will Belter said at the 
store tonight that Ham would not be here. 
I expect Kate is right, as she has had letters 
from him right along, and there is no doubt 
she is going to marry him. Jeff Cormis has 
showed me letters at the store, sometimes 
one every day, and once there were two 
letters. Gay Hunt and them that were for 
the bridge say the town has to accept it; 
but I don’t believe they will accept it any- 
way till the road is built, and that won’t be 
till the summer. And maybe they won’t 
accept it then, because the argument is still 
pretty hot, and lots of people, especially the 
ones that pay taxes, are against.”’ 

This was, aggravatingly enough, the last 
day covered by that letter; and it was not 
till weeks later that I had another. When 
it came it was bulky; and to my satisfac- 
tion it began with the town meeting itself. 

“Marcu 12. Annual town meeting to- 
day. With the roads the way they are, a 
large crowd turned out. A lot you don’t 
know, from the back farms, long-haired, 
whiskered fellows. There was just one well- 
dressed man, and that was Will Bissell. 
Quite a number of women, in appearance 
far above the men. Kate Cormis was there, 
and looked mighty pretty, but I thought 
worried. I guess she expected Ham to 
come, and he didn't. A lot of excitement at 
times. Gay Hunt had much to say; and 
the men from the back farms did a good 
deal of talking against the bridge, and one 
that looked like Ben Butler, and another 
would have made a model for Abe Lincoln, 
and Daniel Boone was there, all but his 
powderhorn. All these men had much to 
say and said it often. All were orators. 

‘They voted not to accept the bridge till 
the road is done; and it looked to me they 
will not take it even then. I guess this will 
give Ham Bose more details to attend to.”’ 

This was disappointingly meager: but I 
read on and found myself absorbed in the 
picture which Chet painted of the rigors of 
that terrific winter. He wrote: 

“MarcH 13. 10 A.M. Colder today, 
wind from the northwest and blowing hard. 
The air is full of snow and the roads are 
again nearly impassable. 

“MARCH 14. Five feet of snow on the 
level in the woods. I guess this will pass 
for an old-fashioned winter. Will Belter 
stopped at the house yesterday, and he said 
he would be glad when this awfui winter was 
over. He said, ‘You can’t get a civil an- 
swer from anyone. This weather has got on 
their nerves so everyone is fighting mad.’ 
I guess a lot of people feel that way to Will, 
not counting the weather. 

“From my dining-room window I have 
to stand up to see a team passing in the 
road. Can’t see the Lincoln house across 
the road from where I sit, and still snowing. 
A long ring on the telephone gives notice a 
Ladies’ Farm Bureau meeting will be held 
tomorrow at the Grange Hall in North 
Fraternity, but who will be there? Sent 
five applications for trout fry to Augusta 
yesterday. Jim Saladine and I caught a 
fine string of pickerel at the pond early last 
week, but owing to so much snow on the ice, 
the water flows through the holes to the 
depth of six inches, which makes it hard 
fishing, but as soon as the ice lifts there will 
be good fishing till the ice goes out. The 
water is already high, and so much snow in 
the woods. 

“7:30 p.m. Another long ring on the 
telephone. The Ladies’ Farm Bureau meet- 
ing postponed indefinitely. 

“9pm. It has turned warm and there is 
water ‘dripping from the eaves, and clear 
and starlit. A typical March day. Now 
for a game of solitaire. 

“Marcu 15. The whole country looks 
like it had been run in a mold. The slant- 
ing sun makes a snowflake cast a shadow, 
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and the surface of the snow has a mottled 
look, where damp snow melted as it fell from 
trees and bushes. Mrs. Mac wants a pail 
of water. She’d knock the romance out of a 
wooden Indian. 

“Marcu 16. At last it’s come, raining 
great guns. Now for the deluge. I hope it 
will rain hot water for twenty-four hours. 
Partridges have wintered fine so far, and 
the danger of their getting frozen under the 
snow is probably over. A large flock of 
crows is in the orchard, and spring is near at 
hand. 

““MARCH 17. Clear and fine today and 
the snow is settling fast. 

“MARCH 18. Fair and pleasant today 
and snow settling, and water rising a little 
in the river and in the pond. The roads are 
in fearful shape. A horse got out of the 
road when a team went by today, and I 
could only see the horse’s head and shoul- 
ders. It is ten P.M., starlight, but a haze 
gathering. I will now escort the dogs and 
cats to their several sugar barrels. 

“Marcu 19. Wind southeast, thick fog 
and raining and very warm, with the snow 
settling rapidly. 8P.M. Just returned from 
the store, the wind is northwest and squally, 
snowing hard and rapidly growing colder; a 
typical March day. 

“MARCH 20. Clear but cold, wind blow- 
ing a gale, fine snowshoeing. A spot of bare 
ground on the shoulder of the ridge, covered 
with crows, God bless them! 7:30 P.M. 
Just came home with the mail. Clear and 
very cold, a typical March day. 

“MARCH 24. Wind northeast, snowed 
hard all the day, and very cold. I went to 
East Harbor and came home at 6:45 nearly 
perished with the cold and Mrs. Mac could 
hardly stand, but I had a wee bit stowed 
away for just such emergencies. Saw two 
partridges and many sparrows, but no blue- 
birds or robins, though they have been seen 
in numbers, and several flocks of wild geese 
have been seen. Gay Hunt went in with 
me. He says one of the piers under the new 
bridge has gone a little out of plumb. Not 
enough to do any hurt, he says; but it will 
go farther when the ice hits it, and I told 
him so. The snow was deep and we hit a 
thank-you-marm and he was pitched bodily 
out of the sleigh. On the first hill coming 
home I looked back over the bay and could 
not see any open water, just a great white 
field like the rest of the landscape. 

“MARCH 25. Clear and cold, not thaw- 
ing. Two years ago today Willie Loomis 
and I caught a fine mess of trout in the 
upper Ring Brook. What a contrast from 
today. I haven’t seen Willie this week. He 
looks low in his mind. He was in the store 
one night when Kate came for her mail, in- 
stead of Jeff; and she did not say anything 
to him, and Will Belter said something 
about it afterward, but shut up when he 
saw Willie look at him. A small flock of 
geese is in the river below my place, where 
there is open water. 

““MARCH 26. Just came from the village. 
Wind in the south, but freezing weather. 
The geese were fired at tonight. What a 
mean set of galoots we have in this com- 
munity; they can’t let anything live. The 
deep snow has starved the little owls out of 
the woods to the barns, and every one that 
‘s seen is killed at once; eight have been 
killed in the village. As I came from the 
village tonight two foxes were squalling. 
Snow hasn’t settled any for four days. 

“MARCH 27. Hight below at the village 
this morning, four below yesterday. Winter 
is surely lingering in the lap of spring. 

“MARCH 28. Clear but very cold. Such 
cold weather was never known by the oldest 
inhabitant, so late in the season. A large 
flock of wild geese passed over yesterday. 
Robins and bluebirds were seen in -the 
village yesterday. Grandfather used to say 
he’d rather see the devil than a robin in 
March, and he always lived in this latitude, 
as his fathers did before him. The water is 
rising in the river. 

“MARCH 29. Late last night it began to 
snow and blow a gale. This is one of the 
coldest days of the winter. Typical March 
days. Manure froze so I can’t get it with a 
fork, only part of it. All I can do is write to 
you today. 

“7 P.M. Just returned with the mail. 
Sixteen below at the village this morning. 
Quite moderate now, the wind southwest, 
and I can hear the roar of the river. As I 
went around the house on the way to the 
village I heard the honk of geese, and twelve 
flew over the orchard, low down, just be- 
yond the bee house. I can’t blame the boys 
for shooting them. I should have been 
tempted if I’d had the gun. They went 
toward the river. 
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“MARCH 31. Snow yesterday, and two 
inches of snow last night, and now, 8 A.M., 
blowing hard and drifting. March will sure 
go out like a lion. Haven’t seen a crow to- 
day. The East Harbor stage was stopped 
in the road yesterday by four moose, a large 
bull that had not shed his horns, a cow, and 
two small ones. The bull was only twenty- 
five yards away and did not move till the 
stage driver swore at his horse. They went 
back into Whicher Swamp. Another yard 
of moose are over east of Fox Bog. Andy 
Wattles coming from East Harbor saw a 
woodcock beside the road in a spring hole, 
poking his bill in the mud. ; 

“AprRIL 1. Clear and cold, not even 
thawing in the sun. Where have the south 
winds gone! 

“APRIL 4. Yesterday and today has 
made a great change in the looks of the 
landscape. Warm southerly winds and a 
light rain last night with continued hot sun 
today reduced the snow wonderfully. Some 
fine pickerel were caught in the pond yes- 
terday. Water there is high and rising, and 
the river is roaring. The brooks are begin- 
ning to flow wide open and the low places in 
the fields are full of water. Another day 
like this and the floods will have started. 
There is water in the low ground around 
the new bridge, and rising, and the outlet 
of the pond is flowing high.” 

So he came to the story of the fight to 
save Ham Bose’s bridge from destruction; 
a tale worth perhaps a more extended 
narration than he gave it. Worth seeing 
from other points of view. 
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HET’S letter had recorded the fact that 

with the approach of spring one of the 
concrete piers supporting the new bridge 
went slightly out of plumb. Gay Hunt and 
George Freeland consulted about this and 
decided that there was nothing that could 
be done to remedy the condition so long as 
the marshy ground in which the pier stood 
was in the grip of the cold. But the cir- 
cumstance was discussed in the store night 
after night; and pessimists pointed out 
that with the thaw the pier would undoubt- 
edly get worse and worse. Many expedi- 
ents were proposed, and some of them were 
grotesque, and some were surprisingly prac- 
tical; for these men were, after all, used to 
working with their hands, used to coping 
with heavy weights and relentless forces. 
Gay Hunt professed to believe that the 
trouble had gone as far as it would go. 

“She’s settled a little, that’s all,” he de- 
clared. “I put a plumb bob on her this 
afternoon, and she ain’t only about two 
inches out of line. Not enough to do her 
any hurt, and she’s down to hardpan now 
and she’ll stay there.”’ 

George Freeland, who had shared with 
Gay the direction of the work of installing 
the bridge, confessed to doubts of this. “I 
told you, Gay,’’ he reminded the other, 
“them light piles would buckle on us. Half 
of them was spruce; and spruce ain’t a bit 
of good for that. You want oak; or cedar 
anyway.” 

“They’re in water,’ Gay argued hotly. 
““They’re good as anything else, in water. 
Last forever. There’s spruce logs in my 
milldam under water that my grandfather 
put in, just as sound today.” 

“They had better spruce in them days,” 
Freeland insisted. “This here was just 
sapling stuff.’ 

Will Bissell and the other selectmen re- 
fused to take a hand in the discussion one 
way or another. Will did not openly declare 
himself, but he and Chet and Jim Saladine 
and Willie Loomis and one or two other 
sober spirits consulted together. They 
agreed that since the bridge was here, the 
town would doubtless have to pay for it in 
the end; and since the town would have to 
pay for it the bridge must be saved if it were 
possible. “It'll stand a lot of grief, the way 
it’s put together,” Bissell reminded them. 
“Won’t really matter so much if it does 
twist a little, or drop at one end.” 

“The thing I’m looking for,” Saladine 
suggested, “‘is worse trouble than we’ve got 
now. It looks to me if that pier has settled 
this winter, then it’s going to do worse, 
come a thaw. She’s canted downstream, 
too; and if she goes too far that way, and 
then ice hits the bridge, there won’t be much 
left to hang on to.” 

Willie Loomis agreed to this. ‘The ice is 
going to be bad,” he reminded them. “It’s 
thick on the pond, and the pond is high; 
and if the water rises a foot or two more— 
there’s still a lot of snow in the woods— 
that ice is going to slide right down over the 
low ground there and pile up in the flat 


where the bridge is, same as it did four 
years ago, and maybe worse. I was watch- 
ing it there one day and I saw one piece of 
ice much as two feet thick and ten feet 
across throwed right up into the air by the 
grind of it.” 

Saladine nodded. ‘And if the piers are 
weak as I think they are, they won’t hold up 
under it.” 

Chet said, ‘‘That’s one thing about the 
old bridge—the old wooden bridge. That 
big bowlder she sets on breaks the ice, and 
the bridge is up out of the way too. Water 
never gets up that high.” 

“An extra high water will go right over 
the new one,” Saladine agreed. 

They considered what could be done to 
avert the threatened catastrophe. It was 
useless to think of driving piles to strengthen 
the pier or to ward off the thrust of the ice 
when it should come. Willie Loomis sug- 
gested building a great heap of rocks on the 
low point just above the new bridge, to 
break the straight thrust of the ice jam; 
and after this proposal had been weighed 
from every angle it seemed the best pos- 
sible expedient. But when the next day 
Saladine and Loomis proposed it to Hunt, 
he shook his head scornfully enough. 

“No sense in that,’’ he argued. ‘“‘The 
bridge will stand any amount of ice. That 
pier is solid as the day we poured her; only 
she leans a little.” 

“T put a line on her today,” Saladine 
replied quietly. ‘‘She’s leaning more.’ 

George Freeland said querulously, “It’s 
this hard winter we’re having. Hasn’t been 
so much snow on the ground for forty years. 
Any ordinary year there wouldn’t be a 
thing to worry about.” 

“Nothing to worry about now,’ Gay 
Hunt protested. 

Saladine said mildly, ‘‘Well, Loomis and 
I ain’t very busy. Guess we’ll start hauling 
stone in there tomorrow. Rest of you want 
to help, you can take a hand.” 

They were as good as their word; and 
Chet, Saladine and Andy Wattles, with 
Will Bissell’s team, worked with them. The 
enterprise attracted a good deal of atten- 
tion; and half a dozen men fell to work to 
help with the loading and unloading. Kate 
Cormis came down in the afternoon and 
watched them for a while in silence; and 
then she approached Chet and asked what 
they were doing. He told her, somewhat 
profanely. 

“Blamed fools to set the bridge here in 
the first place,” he explained. “If they 
were bound to have it they might as well 
have tore down the old one and put this 
one where it would stay. Now we’re going 
to have mighty high water, and the ice is 
apt to knock this bridge right off the piers.” 

They were piling the stone, hauled from 
ruined old stone walls which lined the road 
near by, on a point twenty yards above the 
new bridge; and Kate asked curiously, 
“But what good is this?” 

“To break the ice,’”’ he told her. ‘When 
the ice goes out of the pond, if the water 
gets much higher, there’s going to be a lot 
of it piling in here; and Willie Loomis 
figured if we could split the shove of it with 
a pile of stone here, it would maybe go 
either side of the bridge and not knock it 
OVET anna 

“Why should Willie care?” she asked in 
faint surprise. ‘‘He did all he could to stop 
their building the bridge. I should think 
he’d be glad to have it go now.” 

Chet smiled to himself. ‘Guess you 
don’t know Willie as well as you might,” 
he commented, without explaining. 

“He’s working himself, too,’ she re- 
marked, looking toward the group of men. 

“Doing two men’s work,” Chet agreed. 

“T wish Ham were here,” she said, half 
to herself. 

“Well, if he was he couldn’t talk the ice 
out of coming along when it gets ready,” 
Chet commented. ‘‘He can talk a door off 
its hinges, but I guess he couldn’t' do much 
good here.” 

“He’d know what to do to stop it,” she 
protested hotly. 

“Well, if that’s so,’ Chet remarked, “I 
guess we’d all be glad to see him.” 

Kate went home, sorely troubled. The 
danger was not so apparent to her eyes as 
to those of the men; but the end of her 
thought was that she wrote Ham, urgently 
enough, telling him what threatened, and 
bidding him hurry to Fraternity to direct 
the work of saving the bridge he had sold 
the town. She assured herself that since 
she had written and posted this letter, all 
would now be well. 

Two days later the danger became im- 
minent. The water in the pond was rising; 
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sure against its upper face, while 
rent scoured away around its foo 
Then Will Belter came down 
pond to say that the ice had 
break through the barrier of smal 
mowing all before it, and moving 
toward them. i 
Most of the men were for givir 
fight; they said no more could 
The water was above their boot ‘ 
they were cold and hopeless. In 
ness many of them drew back ¢ 
fires on the higher ground and 
there, unwilling to work longer, 
luctant to go home until they shc 
witnessed the catastrophe that 
gloomily certain. But Willie Lo 
a madness upon him and would 
up. The light of the fires was suf 
permit the work to go on, and Will 
tirelessly, with a curious frenzy; 
Saladine matched him, moving y 
and tireless efficiency; and Chet 
land, who is a small man but hardy 
to multiply himself. — 
Mrs. McAusland came down 
manded that he stop and get o 
water. She reminded him that ] 
have lumbago; she said he was 
make such a spectacle of him: 
a bridge he had in the first place 
so violently. Some of the letharg’ 
people agreed with her; but the 
the bridge had lifted Chet and 
and others out of their habitual | 
they were in the grip of somethii 
passion, full of the lust of conflict, 
the water as they would have et 
foe. They were not merely work! 
were fighting; and Kate Cormis, 
of the fires, found that her eyes per 
followed the figure of Willie Loo 
was in many places at once, who 
possible to do two men’s work 
same time to direct the work of o1 
who were doing as much as himse 
That long night could never t 
be erased from Kate’s memory. - 
it had begun to rain, a gentle wi 
full of light fog, characteristic of t] 
season; and the wind was southei 
whole world seemed to be awash. 
flat, illumined by the light of two 
fires, the dark water lay like a bk 
its surface broken here and there 
fragments of ice or clotted sho 
flowed swiftly past. When the me 
through the water, their boots 
the splashes caught the light and 
it, so that it was as though the w 
phosphorescent. Now and then on¢ 
men, wet to the skin, came to s! 
a moment by the fire; and their ¢ 
clung to them, so that their legs ¥ 
lined with every joint and must 
The horses moved silently, 
strength with a curious zeal under | 
compulsion of their drivers. * 
Beyond the flat, Kate could see 
light dimly glinting against the wh 
of the village; and between, in th 
of the current, the light played ret 
the skeleton form of the new brid 
activity of the men centered ab 
of stone a little above the bridge; | 
stones were gray as bones in 
Through the soft whisper of th 
flecked the surface of the water | 
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n came to her, sometimes in pant- 
. sometimes in tones of miserable 
sss: but when she heard the voice of 
Loomis it was always clear and 
7 and compelling, full of a vibrant 
it was not used to wear. And now 
jan she heard Chet McAusland swear. 
¥s furiously angry; she heard him 
«(Ham Bose, and curse the folly of 
svho had built the bridge, and curse 
‘id of the water, and the ice which 
vegan after a while to hear coming 


_ them. 

sound was in the night vaguely ap- 
; it was compounded of splinterings 
ashings and thumps like the impact 
dal blows; and it contained a low 
ning and growling note like the audi- 
ymur of a carnivorous beast devour- 
prey. Hour by hour she realized that 
yund drew nearer; and more and 
requently a cake of ice came along 
, eurrent and buffeted the pile of 
ni and caromed past them, and now 
den one of these cakes collided with 
ars of the bridge. The water had 
yhigh it lapped the floor of the bridge 
s]) and a few cakes of ice began to pile 
alinst the structure till Willie sent Andy 


desperate fear that the bridge was 
to disintegrate, and wished fran- 
that Ham Bose were here. Her let- 
‘Jd brought no reply, but if he had 
il promptly he should have arrived 
ty before. And he was not yet come. 
eld herself that something had pre- 


{ th this reflection. 
Tvard morning the rain became heav- 
s id once or twice it strengthened into 
pling downpour, warm and insidious. 
sr rments, beneath the slicker she wore, 
reoggy, but she scarce knew this. The 
oy stale and shrunken, which still lay 
ol'the spot where the fire was, seemed 
stink into itself while she watched, each 
¢ growing momentarily smaller; and 
e jilized that this process was going on 
| cer the watershed of the pond; that 
mivery woodlot and pasture slope the 
i rain and the melting snow were send- 
rrents racing down to increase the 
s Be. behind the relentlessly advancing 
2 | CK. 
‘i when .the dawn wind came it was 
abe northeast, behind the ice, driving 
fovard with an added force; and ashout 
she distance came to them, and the 
vas relayed to the fires. The ice pack 
assed the last barriers and was flow- 
to the flat, at first in loose and dis- 
zed masses, then more thickly, and 


4 in something like a solid sheet. In 
e ay of dawn the water, which had 
e black during the night, assumed a 
sinister hue; and its surface was now 
| ‘ershot with patches of white where 
lee came on. The horses had to be 


iat. larger floe might knock a team off 
it. The beasts stood near the fires, 
ving, while the men who had been 
‘iv g them forgot the animals in watch- 
g ie drama that went forward in the 
it: There Saladine and Loomis and half 
n others still worked, piling the stones 
snugly into a sharp angle at the upper 
but an ice cake slid halfway up the 
ind stopped this work, and others 
id behind it; and the men had to 
back. They had done all that could 
ne; and in the cold dawn, overcome 
‘e reaction from their labors, they 
ed together in dumb and apathetic 
le'2 to watch what followed. The rain 
fed for alittle while; there was a light- 
il! in the east, and Kate saw with be- 
d incredulity that the sky in that 
r was free of clouds and that the sun 
| rise clear and red. ‘Sign of bad 
er,” someone said, beside her; and 
shivered. 
the ice came more thickly it built upon 
_ of stones a lofty mound, great 
uckling and driving upward under 
essure still upon them, and from the 
of this mound fragments drifted with 
lirrent; but just below there was fairly 
Water, reaching to the bridge. This 


'Water was not, however, as wide as 
tht have been. Now and then a cake 
| against one of the piers; and even- 
st the western pier a smaller 
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ice jam developed, and at once other cakes 
piled up behind it. The water flowed 
through and over them, above the floor 
boards of the bridge, so that only its skele- 
ton girders were left above the surface. 

Kate saw Saladine and Chet and Loomis 
standing together, and she went toward 
them, seeking comfort; and she said softly, 
“Tt’s going to be all right, isn’t it? Going 
to stand?” 

It was Saladine who answered her. 
“Afraid not,” he replied. ‘‘You can see 
the other end giving all the time. Too 
much pressure there.” 

She would not believe this. ‘I think it 
will stand,’’ she insisted, appealing to the 
others. 

Willie said nothing. She saw that his 
eyes were sunken and red and his lips were 
blue with cold and his wet garments clung 
across his great shoulders. She was very 
sorry for him. Chet answered her. 

“‘Can’t tell yet awhile,’’ he replied; and 
she found solace in this, since she sought 
comfort everywhere. 

The ice jam against the end of the bridge 
crumbled a little, disintegrating, and ice 
cakes began to mass themselves against the 
girders of the bridge itself. Fragments 
breaking past the stone pile joined these; 
and as the sun rose like a red ball the 
mass upon the stone pile slid a little for- 
ward, and Willie said hopelessly, ‘“‘There 
she goes!” 

The ice had indeed pushed before it those 
bowlders so laboriously piled; the main 
jam moved relentlessly forward and came 
against the bridge with an impact appar- 
ently soft and easy; yet the bridge shifted 
visibly under the strain; and the ice 
jam dammed back the water so that it was 
presently perceptibly lower below the bridge 
than above. Then, with a movement curi- 
ously full of dignity, the bridge shifted 
again, and its downstream girder sagged, 
and it seemed to roll lazily off the unstable 
piers, and the ice rolled over it, and the 
whole mass piled up against the higher 
ground a rod or two below. 

Saladine nodded. ‘“‘That’s the end of it,” 
he said quietly. “We might as well go 
home.” 

When they went back across the old 
wooden bridge the ice jam was securely 
anchored just above it; the great bowlder 
on which the bridge stood met each thrust- 
ing cake with a stout shoulder, turning it 
aside, so that it was caught in the main 
current of the river and carried on down- 
stream, where it could do no further harm. 

Chet McAusland stopped for a moment 
to watch this process, and Willie with him; 
and Kate, her eyes full of tears and her 
heart sick with despair disproportionate to 
what had happened, stood a little apart 
from them, who took no heed of her. 

Then Chet said slowly, ‘‘ Well, this bridge 
will stand,’’ and Willie nodded, and. the 
two men went on toward the village and 
up the hill in the direction of their homes. 

Kate stayed where she was; but she 
watched Willie go. 


vill 


RS. McAUSLAND received Chet when 

he got home and made him take a 
hot tub beside the kitchen stove, and scoured 
and scrubbed at him till the blood flowed 
through his cold limbs again; and she 
mixed him a stiff hot drink and put him to 
bed. Chet was very weary; he was full of 
words that needed utterance, but sleep 
overcame him, and Mrs. McAusland made 
him be still, and it was late afternoon when 
he awoke. There were the necessary chores 
to be done, and he did them, and after 
supper he rose and got his hat. 

Mrs. McAusland said irascibly, ‘‘ You’re 
not going down to the store tonight?” 

“Course I am,”’ he replied. 

“You ought to go right to bed,” she 
urged; but though her reason told her this 
was the wise thing for him to do, her curi- 
osity told her to let him go, so that she 
might hear his report of what went forward 
at the store. ‘‘There’ll be an extra lot of 
talk, I allow,’”’ she confessed. 

So Chet went down the hill, and he found 
Saladine and Willie Loomis ahead of him, 
and Gay Hunt and Freeland and Will Bel- 
ter stoutly defending themselves against 
the triumph of their fellows. Saladine and 
Loomis had nothing to say, but some of 
those who had been for the new bridge were 
now hot in crying that Hunt and Freeland 
had been responsible for its destruction. 
Gay Hunt, conscious that he had been 
wrong, grew angry; and his anger awak- 
ened a response in the others, but Saladine 
put a quietus upon their altercation, saying 
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slowly, ‘‘There ain’t any great use in talk- 
ing about it now, boys, far as I can see.” 

The truth of this was so manifest that it 
had effect on them; but after a little silence 
Will Belter said triumphantly, ‘‘ Well, any- 
way we won’t have to pay for the dummed 
thing now.” 

Gay Hunt caught at this. “‘That’s so 
too,” he agreed. “So you folks that was 
against it all the time are satisfied, I guess.”’ 

“Don’t know how we can slide out of 
paying for it,’’ Saladine replied. 

“T don’t see us paying for a thing that 
wasn’t what it was cracked up to be,”’ Hunt 
cried. 

“Bridge was all right,’’ Saladine told 
him. ‘‘Oughtn’t ever to have been set 
there; that’s all. No place for a bridge. 
A man might as well try to build a stack of 
hay in a brook.”’ 

“Well, Ham Bose ought to have known, 
then,” Gay argued. 

“Guess anybody with sense could see 
Ham didn’t know much,”’ Saladine replied. 
“That engineer the company sent told you 
the straight of it—if you listened to him. 
But you thought Ham had cut the price 
for you, and that the company was trying 
to talk you out of it; so you wouldn’t 
listen to him. Company did their part, 
and the bridge was all right. I allow the 
town’ll have to pay.” 

George Freeland sided with Hunt. “‘Town 
meeting won’t see it that way,” he argued. 
“Paying for a thing that’s busted before 
we ever used it.” 

This was very probably true. Chet Mc- 
Ausland cried angrily, ‘“‘That’s right too. 
You won’t get the town to vote to pay for 
it. They ought to, but they won’t. The 
same ones that voted to have it will vote 
not to pay for it now. Folks in this town 
would choke their own mother before they’d 
let go of a dollar sometimes.” 

Willie Loomis said thoughtfully, ‘Guess 
the town will have to pay, in the end, vote 
or no vote. 
courts if they want to sue.’ 

“You’re a fine lawyer,’’ Gay Hunt sneered 
angrily. 

But Willie looked at the man and Gay 
fell silent and Willie said, ‘‘Don’t need to 
know any law for that. We agreed to pay, 
and I guess they can collect.” 

“T guess Ham Bose can straighten it 
out,”’ Gay suggested. 

“You put a lot of trust in Ham,” Chet 
retorted. ‘‘I noticed he didn’t turn up to 
keep the bridge from going out. Guess some 
folks thought he could do that too. It was 
Willie here, and the rest of us that tackled 
that. Hadn’t been for Willie I guess we’d 
have sat back and let her go.” 

“Done just as much good if we had,” 
Gay said sullenly. ‘‘All the good it did us, 
we worked like time for a week and got wet 
and probably pneumonia or something, 
and she went just the same.” 

“Never did any harm to try to do a thing 
that needs doing,’’ Saladine remarked. 
“Two kinds of folks in the world—them 
that will try, whether it can be done or 
not; and—them that won’t.” 

““A dumb way to go at it anyway,” Gay 
insisted. ‘“‘If Ham had been here he’d have 
showed us what to do.” 

“Well,”’ said Saladine mildly, “I surely 
hope he comes along to give us some sam- 
ples of what he can do, pretty soon. He 
don’t seem to be around when he’s needed; 
that’s the trouble with Ham!”’ 

“Kate told me he was coming yester- 
day,’”’ Chet said, aside to Saladine. ‘She 
wrote to him the bridge might go.” 

Saladine nodded thoughtfully. ‘‘Too 
bad he didn’t come,” he said again. “Then 
they’d see through him now.” 

As a matter of fact Ham did not come 
to town till a fortnight later. By that time 
the ice was melted, leaving exposed the 
twisted frame of the new bridge, stranded 
almost against the base of the bowlder 
which supported the old structure. Spring 
had come rushingly, flinging her favors with 
a lavish hand; the grass was greening, 
there were birds busy everywhere, and the 
trees were bursting with new leaf. Chet 
had gone fishing twice with Willie Loomis 
and taken fine trout each time. 

Ham came to East Harbor by train, and 
drove out in a hired team, since the roads 
were still distressing for a car. He went to 
the old Bose farm to put up with Charley 
Husted, and it was dark when he arrived 
there. After supper he walked to the vil- 
lage, stopping momentarily on the old 
bridge to look through the shadowy night 
for traces of what had happened, and then 
on up the hill to the Cormis place. Kate 
and Jeff and Mrs. Cormis were in the 
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kitchen at supper when he knocked at the 
kitchen door; and at his entrance Kate 
rose, and saw who it was and went toward 
him eagerly, and he put out his arms to her. 

But she stopped in recollection and cried, 
“Ham, Ham, why didn’t you come be- 
fore?” 

He laughed, and took her in his arms. 
“Couldn’t get away, Kate,” he told her. 
“Too many things to do. How are you, 
folks?”’ This to Jeff and Mrs. Cormis. 
Then to Kate again, ‘‘Charley Husted 
says kA aS went out.” 


“A winter like this wouldn’t happen in 
forty years,”’ he protested. “‘Too bad. Yes, 
sir, mighty hard luck, I say. They ought 
to have saved it though.” 

“They worked so hard,” she told him. 
“Willie Loomis made them.” 

He chuckled. ‘Willie made ’em, did 
he? Didn’t do anything himself, by any 
chance.” 

“Oh, he did, he did!’”’ Kate cried; and 

he perceived her mood, and met it skill- 
fully. 
“Well, that certainly is too bad,” he 
said, in a tone full of sympathy. “‘A shame 
there wasn’t someone here who knew what 
ought to be done.” 

“That’s why I wanted you so,’’ Kate 
told him; and he smiled with gratification. 

“Right you are, Kate. If I’d been here 
it’d have been different. But a man can’t 
be everywhere at once. I’d have come 
if I could.” 

Mrs. Cormis asked hospitably, ‘‘ Did you 
have your supper? Set down and have 
a piece of my pie.” 

“T’ll do that,”’ he agreed. “‘I had supper 
at Husted’s; but nobody could refuse your 


Thereafter for an hour he monopolized 
the conversation, cheerful and assured; 
and he told stories that made Jeff laugh till 
he cried, while Mrs. Cormis chuckled fur- 
tively over her dishes, and Kate, wiping 
while the other woman washed, watched 
the young man with a curious and puzzled 
eye. Jeff at length told him of the new turn 
the bridge fight had taken in the town. 

“Now they’re saying,’ he explained, 
“that long as the bridge went out they 
won’t have to pay for it. Say it wan’t any 
good. You hear a pile of talk about it at the 
store.” 

“Sounds like Willie Loomis,’”” Ham sug- 
gested, smiling. 

Jeff shook his head. “No,” he said. 
“And that’s funny too. Willie fit the 
bridge; but he worked like Tophet to turn 
the ice; and now he’s one of them that 
says the town contracted for the bridge 
all regular, and they’ll have to pay for it. 
Him and McAusland and Saladine, and a 
lot of them that were agin the bridge, to 
start. It’s Gay Hunt and that lot say we 
won’t have to pay.” 

Ham chuckled. ‘You can trust a bunch 
of Maine farmers to get out of spending a 
dollar if they can. I never had such a time 
in my life as to sell them the blasted bridge 
in the beginning; had to make them think 
they were getting the best of the company. 
What are they going to do about it?” 

“Well,” Jeff replied, ‘‘town voted not to 
accept the bridge yet, at the March town 
meeting. They ain’t likely to accept it 
now; but Willie Loomis says the company 
can collect. But Gay Hunt says you'll get 
*em out of it all right.”’ : 

“‘Sure,’’ Ham promised easily. ‘‘I can 
fix that all right. Not a thing for them to 
worry about.” 

After the dishes were done Ham and 
Kate went into the dining room and Jeff 
and Mrs. Cormis stayed in the kitchen. 
Kate wished to talk about the bridge; Ham 
saw that she was troubled and disturbed, 
and sought to lead her to other matters, to 
provoke her to interest in other themes. 
But she would not be turned aside. 

“The town will have to pay for the 
bridge, won’t they?”’ she asked. 

“No,” he told her. ‘‘No, of course not. 
The bridge was no good in the first place or 
it wouldn’t have gone out. The company 
will never take it into court. Hurt them 
too much. Mighty bad advertising. They’d 
be afraid of the testimony, afraid of its 
getting into the papers.” 

“The bridge was no good?” she re- 
peated, fastening on these words of his. 

“Couldn’t have been,’ he said lamely, 
realizing his mistake too late. 

“But you said it was, Ham,” she re- 
minded him. ‘‘You said it was the very 
best; you made them think so. I thought 
so. Did you know it wasn’t any good 
then?”’ 
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He said a little impatiently, ‘‘Of course 
not! Wasn’t my business to know, anyhow. 
I’m a salesman, Kate; I’m no engineer. 
It’s my job to sell things; other people 
make them, but I sell them.” 

“‘But how could you say the bridge was 
a good one if you didn’t know?” 

““Why, it may be all right,”’ he confessed. 
““May have been. That engineer chap who 
came up here and tried to crab the deal 
says they put it up wrong; says it didn’t 
have a chance. That’s the company’s alibi 
now, of course.’’ 

“Their alibi?”’ she repeated. 

“Sure,” he told her. ‘‘They’re a shifty 
bunch. I found them out. That’s why 
I quit them.” 

“Quit them?”’ The tone was scarce more 
than a whisper. 

“Yeah,” he said, and lighted a cigarette. 
“They got me in wrong on a couple of my 
sales, so I walked out on them.” 

“Ts that why you say their bridges are 
no good?” she asked, eyes wide with cu- 
rious interest. 

“No; sure, it isn’t,’ he retorted. ‘‘But 
I don’t have to give them a hand now, do 
I? I’m not working for them any more.”’ 

Kate fell silent then, and Ham had the 
conversation to himself. This gave him an 
opportunity to explain that he had left the 
bite company to take a new responsi- 

ilit 

“Selling for a big firm of die markers 
down in Connecticut now,” he explained. 
“Tt’s a big opening, and I’ve made a hit 
with them. About six months from now 
we'll be able to get married the way we 


planned.”’ He reached for her hand and 
repeated, “Yes, sir, not more than six 
months at the outside. Great stuff, what, 
Kate?” 


But she got to her feet and withdrew her 
hand from his. ‘‘I don’t think we'll be 
getting married, Ham,” she said with un- 
mistakable finality. ‘‘ Not six months from 
now, or any other time.” 


Ix 


T WAS again June and the land was full 

of early wild flowers and the apple trees 
were in blossom when I came again to 
Fraternity, eager once more for long days 
along the brooks with Chet and for the 
swift and vigorous tug of a trout at the end 
of my line. I drove up through Union and 
so reached Chet’s farm in the late after- 
noon; and Reck and Frenchy made me 


poor business man many writers are, “is 
not only intolerable but impossible in the 
United States.” 

Nevertheless, he accepted a check for ad- 
vance royalty as payment for an option on 
the rights to produce The Swan in America. 
Two years passed. The option lapsed. In 
those two years local conditions in Hungary 
and Germany had changed. Princesses 
and crown princes had suffered much lese 
majesty in the Central Empire. Most of 
them had become republicans or socialists, 
or even democrats. Several of Mr. Molnar’s 
plays dealing with prewar conditions had 
suffered a loss in popularity. Having no 
faith in The Swan’s American success, when 
his agent informed him that Mr. Miller was 
anxious to reopen negotiations, Mr. Molnar 
instructed the agent to sell his play out- 
right, for a cash sum, if possible, instead of 
on a royalty basis. This was done; a most 
unfortunate thing for Mr. Molnar. The 
Swan ran all last season on Broadway to 
highly profitable receipts. 

As with almost everything else connected 
with the theater, the transplanting of a play 
from one country to another—the question 
of whether it will flourish and bloom satis- 
factorily—is largely a matter of guesswork. 
Social situations, industrial conditions, na- 
tional tendencies, traditions and precedents 
differ somewhat in various countries. But 
it is of these things that a nation’s plays 
are made. Oftentimes, therefore, the basic 
thought of a foreign play i is unknown, un- 
sympathetic or positively repugnant to an 
American audience. 

Continental audiences are undoubtedly 
more sophisticated than American audi- 
ences. Over there they take their drama 
more seriously or not nearly so seriously; 
it is difficult to say which. They will accept 
a stage situation as a purely theatrical lib- 
erty, a prerogative and license of the author 
and the stage which we would reject as non- 
sensical or impossible; such a situation, for 
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riotously welcome in the dooryard, bound- 
ing about the car, Frenchy with lips skinned 
back across his teeth in his familiar doggy 
grin. Chet came out of the kitchen door to 
greet me, and Mrs. McAusland stood in the 
doorway, the picture of smiling hospi- 
tality, while we unloaded my stuff from the 
car. 

In the hour before supper, while Mrs. 
McAusland was busy in the kitchen, Chet 
and I sat in the dining room and he filled 
up for me the gaps in the tale of the bridge; 
and now and then Mrs. McAusland came 
to the door to add her word of comment or 
dissent. Chet was, I saw, well pleased. 
“‘Tt’s going to cost the town,” he agreed. 
“They’ll have to pay. And that’s too bad, 
because the taxes are high already. But 
it’s pretty near worth it to show up what 
afool Ham Bose was, and the rest of them.” 

Mrs. McAusland said from the doorway, 
with her characteristic little sidewise toss 
of her head, in a chuckling tone, “I guess 
Chet McAusland is just fool enough to be 
willing to pay extra taxes for the satisfac- 
tion he gets out of saying ‘I told you so’ 
down’t the store.” 

“Taxes’d be high anyway,’ Chet re- 
torted good-humoredly. ‘‘We had to pay 
all we can pay before; and we can’t pay 
any more than that anyway. But I do get 
a lot of satisfaction out of the way it’s 
turned out.” 

“Ham Bose quite discredited, is he?” 
I inquired. 

“He came back to town, about two weeks’ 
after the bridge went out,’’ Chet replied. 
“And he did a lot of talking, the way he 
always does. But it didn’t seem to be so 
convincing as it had been, to any of them. 
He didn’t stay only two or three days be- 
fore he was gone again; and I guess he 
won’t be likely to be back right away.”’ He 
added, slapping his knee with mirth, “Come 
to find out, Ham didn’t even sell that farm 
of his. Or if he did, the deal didn’t go 
through. Charley Husted’s still living 
there, and he says he hasn’t had any notice 
to move. A man did come over from Au- 
gusta to look at it; but he was a farmer 
himself, and he could see it wan’t worth 
what Ham was asking. I get satisfaction 
out of that too.” 

He was led to philosophic comment upon 
the episode. “I’ve seen it before,”’ he said. 
“‘There’s bound to be a certain number of 
people in any town always ready for some- 
thing new and big; and then somebody 
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comes along and talks them into it. It 
never seemed to me to matter how much 
aman talks; it’s what he says. Ham could 
talk to me for a month, and he wouldn’t 
do a thing but only get me mad; _ but 
Willie Loomis, he’s the other way. If he 
says anything it means something.” 

“There are many young fellows like 
Ham,’ I commented; “‘and not many like 
Willie.” 

“That’s right,’’ Chet agreed. ‘Not many: 
like Willie. Of course, I don’t know many 
like Ham.” 

“Guess if you did it’d be the death of 
you,” said Mrs. McAusland. 

“Sho, now, it’s done me good,” he re- 
torted. ‘Stirred me up some, but it’s in- 
teresting to look back on. But a man that’s 
been working four or five years, the way 
he had, and had four or five jobs and never 
been fired, but always quit and gone some- 
where else, to hear his own tell—a man like 
that I wouldn’t give much for. I said to 
Kate Cormis one day that there was a dif- 
ference between moving around and grow- 
ing, and that’s the difference between Ham 
and Willie. Why, there’s some talk of 
sending Willie to the legislature in Augusta, 
and it wouldn’t surprise me if they did. 
He’d make a good man too. But twenty 
years from now I guess Ham’II still be just 
starting on a fine new job with a big op- 
portunity to get ahead. That’s the way 
I sized him.”’ 

Mrs. McAusland was setting the table 
and we sat down to supper. Afterward 
Chet proposed that we go at once to the 
village. ‘‘I’ll leave the milking till I come 
home,”’ he explained. ‘‘ You want to see 
the way that bridge is smashed up, where 
it lays in the brook there. It will interest 
you.” 

Mrs. McAusland said, “‘I guess he isn’t 
in any hurry to see a bunch of old iron.” 

But Chet disregarded her, and we went 
down the hill. Instead of going at once to 
the store we turned aside and descended 
to Bose’s bridge. The old wooden structure 
stood as staunch as ever; the weathered 
gray of its timbers seemed to me to have 
a peculiar and serene beauty of their own 
that evening; and in that pool below the 
great bowlder a trout broke the surface of 
the water. A little upstream lay the twisted 
framework of the new bridge, and beyond 
it the inadequate concrete piers, tilted far 
downstream so that they lay almost on 
their sides. Chet pointed out the scars the 
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example, as one man impersonating another 
so perfectly as to deceive the man’s wife. 
The soul of a nation is reflected in the plays 
it produces. Big passionate dramas find 
welcoming audiences in Italy. France likes 
her drama subtle. Russia, also, enjoys 
subtlety almost as passionately as mor- 
bidity. English audiences will stand a deal 
of thought in their plays. To which must be 
added the observation that there are no 
comic ditties in the folk songs of Sweden. 

Adaptation of foreign plays is therefore 
necessary for two reasons, and necessary 
only for two reasons—the moral tone of a 
play and the audience’s viewpoint. The 
province of adaptation is to explain the in- 
herent unfamiliarities of a foreign script 
and to supplant or supplement certain por- 
tions of it with situations, characters and 
national psychology obtaining in these 
sometimes broadminded United States. The 
same process naturally must be employed 
with certain plays we export. 

When Kick In, Willard Mack’s drama of 
American crook life, was taken to London 
some years ago it was found necessary to 
devote two pages of the program to a glos- 
sary. Dick, a detective; gather yourself, 
control your emotions; harness bull, uni- 
formed police officer; rod, revolver; kick 
in, a share of the swag—were samples of un- 
derworld argot whose significance was neces- 
sary to a comprehension of the drama. 

It is not the intention of this article to 
mess around in the mixed morals of Conti- 
nental Europe. In passing blithely over 
this angle of play adaptation it may be said 
merely that England and the United States 
stand alone against the rest of the world in 
the rigidness of their opinions as to what, 
morally, is permissible upon the. stage. 
Even Great Britain countenances a degree 
of vulgarity in her musical comedy and 
vaudeville comedians that we do not allow. 

Broadway, whether the rest of the coun- 
try likes it or not, craves speed, tinkling 


melody and lively girls in its musical com- 
edy. It expects laughs and nothing much 
else in its farce. It demands plenty of action 
in its drama. It insists upon naturalness, 
or what passes for it, behind footlights. 

“Tt couldn’t happen. Nobody would do 
that” is a criticism that probably has killed 
more plays than any one other. These fac- 
tors the adapter must ever keep in mind. 

For example, The Jest, an adaptation 
from the Italian in which the brothers 
Barrymore, John and Lionel, appeared a 
few seasons ago. Qne of the memorable 
scenes in the play as rendered here was one 
in which the women he had loved, gathering 
to jeer Lionel confined in a dungeon, start 
a hair-pulling free-for-all among themselves. 
This incident was not in the original Italian 
version. It and other bits in the adaptation 
were merely described or suggested. Such 
descriptions or suggestions, though evi- 
dently satisfactory to highly emotional 
Italian audiences, it was felt would have to 
be played upon the stage in order to stir our 
more phlegmatic show-me countrymen. 

Signor Luigi Pirandello was in this coun- 
try when his Six Characters in Search of an 
Author was produced. The translator had 
altered one line of the original play because 
it referred to a situation in Italy unintel- 
ligible to the average American. Discover- 
ing this alteration, Pirandello wailed to 
high heaven, “ Traduttore—traditore!’’— 
“The translator is a traitor!’’ The line was 
restored to its original content. Though 
probably not because of that one line, the 
play ran only afew weeks. Across the street, 
to capacity houses, Beggar on Horseback 
was playing. George S. Kaufman, who 
with Mare Connelly made the adaptation 
of this Austrian comedy, admits that to this 
day he has never read the original version 
of the play. 

There are three general methods of adap- 
tation. The first alters the original script or 
translation only in respect to its language 
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ice jam had left, and showed me, 
the flat, where it had mowed dow 
and willow scrub in a wide swath. 

“T haven’t any quarrel with newt 
Chet remarked thoughtfully, “but 
to throw an old thing away as lon 
good. And this old bridge’ll outl. 
and me.” 

About us the quiet evening des 
filling the air with a still peace. A 
was singing in the thick wood ak 
river below us, its clear and flui 
indescribably sweet in the twilight. 
were being lighted in the village, th 
low gleams appearing in a window h 
there. The cloudless sky was pale 
and through this screen stars began: 
their way, each one perfect as a 
Against the bowlder under our f 
water purled with a caressing sou 
the feeding trout splashed again in t 
below us. The hills far up beyond t] 
were clouding from deep purple i 
black of night. A car came from th 
tion of East Harbor, its lights g 
yellow; it rounded the curve an 
toward us and tilted up over the 
and down and on to the village. 

Chet said in the low tone men a 
ues an hour, ‘‘That was Gay Hw 

Vou 

I heard a woman’s voice somew 
the village calling her child home 
night; and up toward the old Bo: 
a dog barked at a passing team. It 
still we could hear the creak of the 
wheels. A little later I caught tl 
sound of voices from the road al 
toward the village, and looked and s 
figures coming toward the bridge 
Chet touched my arm and I hea 
chuckle. ' 

“‘Let’s go along,” he said. ike t 
a moon tonight, and they like 
down here.” 

When we passed them I saw 
two were Willie Loomis and Kat 
Willie spoke to me gravely; an 
nodded in greeting. Outside th 
I looked back, and dimly through t 
saw that they were standing on the 

“That came out all right, the 
all?”’ I asked Chet. 

And he said readily, “Sure. 


So we went into the familiar at 
of the store. 


f 


and phrasing. This is not to be ¢ 


with translation itself. Words, Sh 
demanded, must come trippingly 
actor’s tongue. Otherwise it trips o 
Even carefully wrought literary tran 
are often useless for stage purposes- 
don’t talk that way. One of the bez 
Walter Hampden’s Cyrano de E 
production. was the translation h 
made strictly for stage purposes. 

The Theater Guild may be said 1 
reconstruct a foreign play. But y 
exception of its English plays, near! 
line of the dramas it presents is worl 
during rehearsals, not to alter ther 
of the line, but best to express the 
cance of its content in relation to se 
play. Mr. Philip Baker, who made 
pertly beautiful translation of Thi 
made no changes in the play excep 
it, the original script being, it wai 
trifle too lengthy. 

A second method of adaptation 
which, without changing essentid 
story of the play, eliminates object 
or ineffective characters and situati 
supplants them with others more ec 
to American audiences and censor 
Jest has already been noted as und 
this sort of adaptation. Mayti1 
perennial musical comedy, had a1 
fourth act added to the original thre 
its American premiére. As played 
many, the action of the play ended 
gone year. The Shuberts and the 
decided that another act should be ay 
to bring the story up to date, into t 
ent, as it were, in order to give 
modern atmosphere American 1 
comedy audiences are accustomed 1 

Into the third class of adaptatic 
that group of foreign plays of which 
has been retained except the bas 
Beggar on Horseback and the musi¢ 
som Time are shining examples” ol 
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Yupmobile is an institution— 
1closely knit organization of 
nen who for 16 years have 
submerged their individual 
‘dentities and acted as a unit 
for the good of the whole. 


f Complete details of 


_ Eight will be revealed 

mM next week’s issue 

»— The Saturday 

Evening Post. 

First showing of this 
1e€w car early in 
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the new Hupmobile — 


A Factory 
Built Complete—To Build 
the Superlative Eight 


In its own special plant—built and 
equipped at an outlay of several 
millions of dollars—the new 
Hupmobile Eight is now being 
produced. 


Hupmobile policy for years has 
been not to buy from outside 
sources any finished unit which 
can be built under its own roof. 


Hupmobile wishes the closest pos- 
sible control over quality; to have 
a free hand in engineering design 
and manufacturing processes. 


See how this policy works to your 


benefit. 


In this new plant the Hupmobile 
Eight—which we sincerely believe 
has no performance-equal among 
all the eights—is being built more 
economically, pound for pound, 
than any other eight in the world. 


On two counts, Hupmobile is going 
beyond the finest previous achieve- 
ments of the industry. 


One is that.in this Eight it presents 
a new and superlative kind of eight- 
cylinder performance and economy 
and comfort. 
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The other is that it now brings with- 
in reach of the average American 
family, for the first time, every eight- 
cylinder quality and advantage for 
which buyers in the past willingly 
paid hundreds of dollars more. 


Engineering ingenuity is respon- 
sible for the one; the new Hupmo- 
bile Eight factory makes the other 
possible. 


Today, excepting the highly special- 
ized lines like electrical equipment, 
tires, wheels and so on, Hupmobile 
is building its own cars complete in 
its own huge shops—engines, 
transmissions, axles, bodies, 
fenders and all other steel stamp- 
ings, drop-forgings, etc. 


That fact largely accounts for the 
high quality for which the Hup- 
mobile is famous. 


That fact coupled with the fact of 
a complete new plant devoted 
exclusively to Eight production, 
makes it possible to build the 
same quality into the Eight, on a 
basis of economy that no similar 
car even approaches. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 
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Made in 
our own 
factories 


Style 234A 
Cherry Russia 
Calfskin Lace 
Shoe $5 


Style $2871) 
‘Yan Scotch 
Grain Brogue 
Oxford $5 


ee TG | 
Hanover 


Shoe 
FIVE DOLLARS 


Our ability to make 
better shoes plus the 
fact that we sell direct 
to the consumer in 
huge volume, explain 
why Hanover Shoes 
are above the average 
in quality, yet lower 
in price. Send for 
illustrated catalog. 


The Hanover Shoe 
Hanover, Pa. 


Exclusively for Men and Boys 


The finest leather—the most 
careful workmanship and design— 
make Hanover Shoes for Boys and 
Little Men rugged, good-looking 
and comfortable. Their extremely 
low price is an added attraction. 
$2.50, $3 and $3.50 


Style B872 Boys’ 


Boot, 10” top, bel- 
lows tongue, price 
$3.50. Li 
Men's 8” top, 
price $3 


Sold only 
through our 
own stores 
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(Continued from Page 72) 
and junking the entire superstructure of a 
foreign play in order to build a newer edifice 
upon the original foundations. 

Mr. J. J. Shubert saw Blossom Time 
when this old Berlin success was played and 
sung in its original form at the Irving Place 
Theater, New York, by a German-speaking 
company. He liked it—the idea of the 
piece—and set about securing the American 
rights, an awfully simple as well as simply 
awful process, as we shall see later. The 
rights of the play at length in his possession, 
Mr. Shubert gave a copy of the play to Dor- 
othy Donnelly, along with a batch of his 
own ideas concerning it. Hegavesome more 
ideas and a copy of the original musical 
score to Sigmund Romberg, the composer, 
who has injected many hit melodies into 
Shubert importations. 

This matter of adapting and revising the 
musical score is necessary because of the 
practice of Continental authors and com- 
posers of carrying on the action of the play 
in musical numbers. Trios, quartets, en- 
semble numbers are employed regularly 
where our custom is to use scenes of dia- 
logue. 

Broadly speaking, all the numbers of a 
German operetta bear directly on the prog- 
ress of the play. Over here, the songs of 
a musical play have little or nothing to 
do with scene and story. Continental au- 
diences expect their ears to be soothed with 
a variety of rhythm, tempo and musical 
form. An American musical show, for some 
seasons past, which has not offered a heavy 
preponderance of fox-trot tunes has been 
considered certain of failure. 


What are the Foreign Rights? 


- As an indication of the value of Miss 
Donnelly’s adaptation and Mr. Romberg’s 
arrangement of the musical score, an Eng- 
lish producer, for some reason disregarding 
it, produced a made-in-Great-Britain ver- 
sion of the play. Under the title of Lilac 
Time it died quickly and quite completely. 
Blossom Time is still playing over here. 

It is generally conceded that the frequent 
repetition of the Rombergized Schubert 
Serenade was greatly instrumental in the 
success. In the matter of a single song put- 
ting over a show, it may surprise the still- 
living admirers of Florodora to know that 
the famous Tell Me, Pretty Maiden number 
was composed and originally rehearsed as 
a duet between a juvenile and ingénue. The 
gentleman who was staging the show had 
never particularly fancied the melody. At 
rehearsal one day, listening to the inanities 
of the lyrics, he became convinced that the 
song would be a detriment to the success of 
the play. 

““There’s but one thing to do,” cried he. 
“We'll make it a chorus number. At least 
that will fill up the stage and give the audi- 
ence something to look at during the inter- 
minable length of this dreary duet.” 

Long and bitter was the argument that 
ensued, and this was ended by Leslie 
Stuart, the composer, collecting his music 
from the musicians’ racks and departing 
furiously with it under his arm. Ultimately 
appeased, he permitted the staging of the 
double sextet which made his own and 
Florodora’s fortune. 

Before taking up the matter of foreign 
rights, it should be understood that usually 
the original author’s consent is not neces- 
sary to adaptation. George Bernard Shaw 
allows not one syllable of his plays to be 
changed. 

The mainspring of an unusual amount of 
acrimonious international argument and 
anathema has been the sale and purchase of 
dramatic rights. A dispassionate survey 
of the facts leads an American to the grati- 
fying conclusion that the theatrical man- 
agers of England, France and Germany are 
every whit as grasping, hard-hearted, self- 
seeking and basely commercial as they ac- 
cuse our own of being. The one touch of 
mustard in the salve of this satisfaction is 
that the English producers on several occa- 
sions have been the first to introduce new 


refinements of torture along the trail toward - 


the gouging process that international traf- 
fic in plays has become. 

What is meant by the foreign rights of a 
play? Of what do they consist? 

A producing manager does not buy a 
play from an author. He buys the right to 
produce said play.- He pays for this right 
to produce by advancing to the author a 
sum of money which later will be deducted 
from the author’s royalties in the happy 
event of such royalties accruing. In similar 
fashion does a producing manager procure 
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the right to produce in his own country a 
play that has been produced or is under 
managerial control in a foreign country. 
He pays an advance upon an agreed-upon 
royalty for the privilege of being granted 
sole permission to produce the play in his 
own, his native land. 

Managers in the United States will not 
buy the work of an American author unless 
he includes the foreign rights; that is to 
say, the author must grant the manager the 
right to sell such foreign privileges as he 
pleases and to pocket the profits. In return, 
the manager binds himself to pay the 
author his author’s royalties, regardless of 
what country the piece is played in or how 
many companies are engaged in playing it. 

For instance, suppose Mr. Bayard Veiller 
had signed an Author’s League contract 
when he sold Within the Law to A. H. 
Woods. He may or may not have procured 
better or worse terms than are stipulated in 
the league’s standardized contract. That is 
exclusively Mr. Veiller’s affair. Standard 
author’s royalties, due him each week of a 
play’s duration, comprise 5 per cent of the 
first $5000 taken into the box office, 7.5 per 
cent of the next $2500 and 10 per cent of the 
gross receipts over and above $7500. For 
musical shows the scale allows the com- 
poser 3 per cent of the gross weekly re- 
ceipts, 2 per cent to the librettist and 1 per 
cent to the writer of the lyrics. As may be 
guessed, this scale is often revised down- 
ward when applied to productions of a play 
in foreign lands and languages. 

Assuming that Within the Law, during 
its New York run, played to $10,000 a 
week—an arbitrary and purposely low 
figure selected for the easy arithmetic it 
offers rather than as an indication of the 
play’s success—then each week the author 
was entitled to a check for 5 per cent of 
$5000—$250; 7.5 per cent of $2500— 
$187.50; and 10 per cent of $2500—$250; 
or a total of $687.50. 

When three or four companies were sent 
on the road, each one owed the author his 
5, 7.5 and 10 per cent of its receipts. The 
piece was taken to London, where it ran at 
the Haymarket Theater under the banner 
of Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree for two 
years and a half. Translated into French 
and German, it played successfully on the 
Continent. The author got his, no matter 
who played it or where. Mr. Woods paid 
him out of the royalties accruing weekly to 
Mr. Woods from his disposition of the 
foreign rights of the play. 

Under normal or theoretical conditions 
Mr. Woods was entitled to 10 per cent of 
the gross receipts played to in England, 
France and Germany. That is the standard 
basis upon which foreign rights are bought 
and sold—10 per cent of the weekly gross. 
It was up to the individual French and 
German producers to pay for the transla- 
tion and adaptation of their respective 
French and German productions, and inter- 
national copyright laws protected every- 
body. 


The Producer's Viewpoint 


Until comparatively recent years, Eng- 
lish and Continental authors never thought 
of giving away the foreign rights of their 
plays, as American authors do. Though 
some newer and lesser lights nowadays find 
it difficult to secure a production without 
granting these rights, as well as a share of 
the movie rights, Mr. Shaw, Mr. Gals- 
worthy, Mr. Milne—to mention but a few 
of the star English dramatists—still reserve 
their rights. 

Thus it came about that a London man- 
ager would expend much thought, worry 
and money upon a production which might 
or might not bea success. If successful, the 
manager had every right to credit himself 
with a fair share in making it so. But as he 
did not own the foreign rights, an American 
manager could procure them from the 
author, benefit from the London manager’s 
experience and skill with the play and re- 
produce it in America, the best play market 
in the world. 

“This must be stopped!’”’ a London pro- 
ducer cried one day, his indignation and 
blood pressure soaring simultaneously as he 
read of the success of five American road 
companies in a play he had originally pro- 
duced in England. ‘“‘American managers 
must be made to pay a share of profits re- 
sulting from my initiative, courage, re- 
source and skill. I am taking all the risks 
of production, gambling my money and the 
money of my friends upon the production of 
anew play. Itis I, not the American man- 
ager, who undergoes the poignant pangs, 


, 
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pains and what not incident y 
arrival of a new play into the t¢ 
world. I reduce his risk nearly 50 
He should be delighted, or, at wors 
to recompense me in substantia] 

“Another consideration occurs 
Such are the weird, unintelligible 
intelligent ways of the American | 
that it may safely be said—at 
tance—that if a play succeeds oy 
it does so in spite of the manner o 
duction. My productions are 
flawless, one might reasonably el: 
one needs dois copy them. On this 
alone I should be entitled to a x 
a bonus, a cumshaw for my work, 

The next play he produced he 
for the American rights. When a 
ican buyer wanted it, the London 
demanded a premium of $1000 in 
to the usual 10 per cent. Americ 
agers quickly saw the lovely pogsil 
the bonus plan. But why be a pil 
asked themselves, raising the ant 
indeed, retorted our English cousin 
right back again. 

“And a thousand more,” grit 
American managers. 

Thus came into being the $5000; 
which Mr. Galsworthy, for one, 
for each new play of his that £ 
producers gaze at wishfully. Fifte 
sand dollars was the healthy little 
not an advance on royalty, not fo 
right sale; simply and purely a 
addition to a customary advance- 
was given up by one concern for t 
lege of producing Tea for Three 
don. And—soft, heart-rending 
Tea for Three lasted exactly thr 
over there. | 

Recently another restriction ] 
imposed upon the international | 
of plays. The enticing thought 
to one manager with a play for w 
eral foreign producers were biddi 
for a share of the net profits of th 
production. So the terms for his 
came $2500 advance royalty, a pre 
$5000, 10 per cent of all gross ree 
25 per cent of the net profits. Th 
still hanging fire. 


An Interesting Adaptat 


Similar terms, although it mus 
tinctly understood that the foreg 
ures do not obtain, have so far 
the appearance of Beggar on Hor: 
London. There are certain elemen 
Winthrop Ames production whiel 
peculiarly interesting from many 

Hans Sonnenstoesser’s Trip to 
Paul Apfel, has been played for 1 
years with great success through 
many and Austria. Perhaps five: 
it came to the notice of Mr. Ame 
ing but the basic idea of the play i 
him in the translation he procure 
play broker. But Mr. Ames si 
possibilities in that basic idea. A 
held all the rights of the play hi 
cause it was.a proved success and 
was able to get excellent terms | 
Ames. As usual, there was a tir 
in the agreement. If Mr. Ames I 
make a production previous to 
date—two years—he would forfe! 
vance and the American rien 
tion would revert to Herr Apfel. 

Mr. Ames decided upon sever 
he wished put into the adaptatic 
he engaged a competent playv 
make the adaptation along the 
suggested. The new version didn 
him. He engaged the services of 
adapter. Adaptation Number 
not. the play Mr. Ames wanted t 
Busy with other things, Mr. Ames) 
out of his mind—for so long that} 
upon it expired. 

Then it occurred to him tha 
S. Kaufman and Mare Connelly, 
liant authors of Duley and oth 
ful satires, were precisely the ex 


Reoptioning the play, Mr. Ames 
than half a minute to acquain 
Kaufman and Connelly with its s 

“This Hans—a poor musicii 
poser—loves a poor girl and is lové 
But a rich girl throws her wealth, 
position and herself at him. He 
to her, then falls asleep. The re 
play is a dream; Hans, marie 
able—no freedom—his work 4 
and prevented. Finally he kills 
stands trial; is sentenced and— 


i 


h (2 dream still strong in his memory, 
wis off engagement with wealthy 
ay seeks the poor one.” 

3qids novel and possibly interesting,” 
aufman and Connelly. 

some ideas,” added Mr. Ames. 
Ofvyhat nature?’’ Mr. Kaufman de- 


1 ¢ know. 

~|mes elucidated. The German play 
4) netly a comedy; it was not asatire, 
‘(nnelly reported after reading it 
. eefiered the script to his collabo- 


a’t want to read it,” Kaufman de- 
“It would only give me that many 


e 

as a portable tin bath tub, a pres- 

ans which was prominently in evi- 

the first act of Mr. Apfel’s play. 
th preéminently European bathing 
vias the dreamer sat throughout his 
the court-room scene. Though no 
pt at sounded very funny in German, 
#nnand Connelly doubted that Broad- 
sild roar hilariously at it after pay- 
$3°) a ticket. 
their undisputed genius for satire, 
(aborators seized upon the possi- 
jeof exaggeration and mispropor- 
-e¢amon to dream episodes. Trans- 


scrapping the original characters 
enting easily recognizable Amer- 
ines in their stead, the adapters 
, eynically mirthful spotlight upon 
aber of typically American institu- 
d habits. It was, of course, neces- 
'retain a murder and its conse- 
trial scene. But aside from these 
, written from an entirely different 
e, ot an incident of the entire dream 
he Hans was retained in Beggar on 
te is a great lover of pantomime. 
‘the adapters he intended inserting 
mime in the play, and to prepare 
They expected a three or four min- 
xe. It turned out to be a delightful 
‘at ran twenty-two minutes to some 
‘ng music by Deems Taylor. 
. aylor’s music commands money as 
| i artistic appreciation. However 
th ey may enjoy Kaufman and Con- 
Ane? no manager laughs at their 
3. Mr. Apfel’s demands are those 
scessful playwright. It was neces- 
give the Beggar a big production 
.sle that meant a heavy initial cost. 
¢ company and a large crew neces- 
‘several quick scenic changes kept 
ruiing expenses no small item when 
edo the rental of the theater. In 
t the end of its successful run on 
aday, Beggar on Horseback had just 
aid for itself. 
if 


‘he Morals of Madeline 


heaotion-picture rights sold for $50,- 
vich Mr. Ames was glad enough to 
jn among the beneficiaries. But 
n| English producer approached with 


ecent of the gross of the London 
tion he contemplated, Mr. Ames 
ified in countering with a demand 
all iat, a premium and a percentage of 
lish profits. He had figures to show 
(a straight 10 per cent basis, with 
ns uthors to satisfy, a foreign produc- 
a mean little or nothing: to his 
k count. 
Ae sroducer of O! O! Madeline! ob- 
rec some of Mr. Ames’ difficulties by 
in the foreign rights of this native 
m) vaudeville—comparable to what 
te): musical farcee—before it was pro- 
ed broad. Likewise he bought the 
ihe rights from its author, composer 


cist. The basic idea of the play was 
‘th producer wanted when he brought 
} here, without producing it abroad, 
¢otation. But unlike Hans Sonnen- 
S§, it was Madeline’s morals that 
: ud for regeneration before publicly 
ibing them in America. 

i /e original script, the leading male 
taor, the star comic, was an out-and- 
dea whose immorality brought about 


eamingly ludicrous—if somewhat 
08 .le—central situation of the farce. 
We platnly necessary to cleanse him 

ily before hoping that an Amer- 
'@ulence would tolerate him. In order 
Js, his actions, which brought about 
Aphication around which the play 
re evolves, had to be motivated de- 
1) With more or less normal plausi- 

0 that American audiences would 
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roracd him as comic rather than contempt- 
ible. 

This highly commendable process re- 
sulted in the complete extinction of several 
of the original low characters, the introduc- 
tion of new more praiseworthy types, the 
scrapping of every line in the original manu- 
script, the insertion of new scenes to de- 
velop the newer, better and more righteous 
motives, the building of act climaxes and 
curtains to take the place of the musical 
finales of the original play, and many 
other revolutionary changes, including the 
inevitable change of title—all of which re- 
quired the services at one time or another 
of six separate and distinct adapters. 

Of late several attempts have been made 
to stabilize the market in dramatic ex- 
change. Mr. Lee Shubert recently came 
to an agreement with a group of London 
managers to take over from them plays 
that may be deemed available for Amer- 
ican consumption. The arrangement is 
drawn to include plays which have not yet 
been produced. 

Several Broadway managers are dealing 
directly with foreign authors for plays not 
yet produced or even completed. Mr. 
Galsworthy’s last play was sold both here 
and in England before a production was 
made on either side of the Atlantic. There 
is a play—The Pelican—scheduled for 
production in London this season. It has al- 
ready been optioned by an American man- 
ager. A clause in the agreement calls for 
an American production within two months 
after the English production. This clause 
saved the American manager the payment 
of a premium. When the piece is presented 
in London, it may be guessed, said man- 
ager will go over and take a good long look 
at it—several long looks. If it bears the 
earmarks of a hit, he will have ample time 
in which to fulfill his obligation to make an 
American production two months after the 
London showing. If the play should chance 
to be a failure, it is obvious that he cannot 
be compelled to make a production. In this 
unhoped for contingency, he will be loser 
merely the amount of royalty he advanced. 


It Actually Happened 


Sometimes managers here and abroad 
produce in association with one another. 
In other words, interests are pooled for 
certain productions. Under an agreement 
of this description between the Shuberts 
and Mr. Mayer, a London producer, the 
Haymarket production of Havoc came over 
to Broadway—and sold itself to the movies 
for $30,000. American managers are buy- 
ing interests in theaters abroad. Mr. Gil- 
bert Miller has three London houses under 
lease. A. H. Woods, who owned the con- 
trolling interest in five theaters in Berlin 
at one time, is building a theater in Lon- 
don. Recently he put three French au- 
thors under contract to furnish him with 
two plays a year each. 

Indeed, the genially gruff Al, whose 
robust sense of humor appears never to 
desert him, comes very close to being 
Broadway’s busiest importer and exporter 
of plays. Since Within the Law, his first 
exportation, he has produced fifty plays in 
London, including Daddy Long Legs, the 
English rights of which he bought from 
Henry Miller, and which ran for more than 
two years at the Duke of York Theater. 

The device of another Broadway man- 
ager to procure at reasonable rates the work 
of foreign authors resulted a few months 
ago in an incident which appears almost 
incredible, but which actually occurred. 
This manager, or rather firm of managers, 
bought, prior to the writing of them, three 
plays from an English author. They bound 
the contract by paying a large advance 
royalty on the third play. In time, the 
first play came across the ocean. The firm 
liked it and produced it. Came the second 
play in the course of time. The firm did not 
like it. Returning it to the author’s Amer- 
ican agent, the firm instructed him to sell 
the play to somebody else. This was done. 
Finally came the third play. After much 
deliberation and pondering, the firm de- 
cided that it was too slight, too thin- 
waisted to achieve success over here. They 
so notified the aforementioned broker. 

But meanwhile the play had been pro- 
duced in London, and, with an English 
star in the leading male réle, was selling 
out at every performance—a tremendous 
hit. This the broker told a member of the 
firm, urging him to keep the American 
rights of the play. But the firm member 
shook his head. 

(Continued on Page 78) 
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FENCE 
AND PRODUCTS 


*‘__qnd so we settled the question permanently. We 
fenced to prevent theft and vandalism, Entrances and 
exits are now centralized, premises are easily controlled.’’ 


Cyclone Fence will provide this same high degree of protection 
for your Company’s property. Cyclone “‘Galv-After” Chain Link 
Fence Fabric is Heavily Zinc-Coated (or Hot-Galvanized) by Hot- 
Dipping Process AFTER Weaving. Resists corrosion. Lasts years 
longer. No annual painting. The economical fence. 

We also manufacture Iron Fence in attractive designs to suit 
industrial requirements. 

Write nearest offices, Dept. 21, for complete information. 


GYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
Factories and Offices: Waukegan, Ill., Cleveland, Ohio, Newark, N.J., Fort Worth, Tex. 


estern Distributors: 
Northwest Fence & Wire Works, Portland, Oregon 


Standard Fence Co., Oakland, Calif. 
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Let PETER PAN 
give you the youthful way 1 


of looking at life once more! 


“Peter Pan”, J. M. Barrie’s immortal play picturized at last! A 
glorious celebration of youth, adventure and lyrical mischief! 
Whole train-loads of ‘‘Peter Pan’? as a book have been 
bought! 
Thousands of theatres have been jammed to the aisles in a 
score of countries to enjoy ‘Peter Pan” as a stage play! 


In England the play is revived every year and puts most of 
the current attractions in the shade! 

Paramount has owned the picture rights to “Peter Pan” for 

a long time, but refused to produce it until the technique of the 

screen could beat the stage productions 

.—— completely in bringing out the magic and 


mystery of Peter’s adventures, and until a 
perfect type to play Peter was discovered. 


Well, the magic’s there all right, and 
so is Betty Bronson, chosen by J. M. 
Barrie himself as the ideal artiste for 
the part; Ernest Torrence is Hook the 
Pirate, and Herbert Brenon directed the 
picture. 


“Peter Pan” is the greatest family 
movie the world ever saw. Nobody is 
too young to enjoy it, and nobody’s 
too old to feel like a happy kid when 


he sees it. 
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ASSISTED BY ROY POMEROY 


THEATRE 


ORPHEUM 
STRAND 
STRAND 
PRINCESS 
CAPITOL 
RIVIERA 
IMPERIAL 
HOWARD 
VIRGINIA 
UNIVERSAL 
MODJESKA 
RIALTO 
MAJESTIC 


CALIFORNIA 
CENTURY 
OPERA HOUSE 
REGENT 
WASHINGTON 
AMERICAN 
REX 
CALIFORNIA 
LORENZ 
STRAND 
IRVIN 
PRINCESS 
BEACON 
FENWAY 
MODERN 
POLI’S MAJESTIC 
HIPPODROME 
RIALTO 
RIALTO 


CAPITOL 


McVICKER’S 
LINCOLN-DIXIE 
REX 
CAPITOL 
ALLEN 
RIALTO 
RIALTO 
IMPERIAL 
SWAN 
GRAND 
BROADWAY 


PALACE 
FISCHER ° 
GARDEN 


TOWN 
Dayton, Ohio 
Decatur, Ill. 
Denver, Col. 
Denver, Col. 

Des Moines, Iowa 
Detroit, Mich. 
Dubuque, Iowa 
Duluth, Minn. 
Dunkirk, N. Y. 


E 


E. Liberty, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


East Liverpool, Ohio 
Easton, Pa. 

East St. Louis, Ill. 
Eau Claire, Wis. 
Elgin, Ill. 

Elkhart, Ind. 
Elmira, N. Y. 
Emporia, Kan. 

Erie, Pa. 

Evansville, Ind. 


F 


Fairbury, Neb. 
Findlay, Ohio 
Fort Dodge, Iowa 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Fremont, Neb. 
Freeport, IIl. 
Fresno, Cal. 


G 
Galesburg, IIl. 
Galveston, Texas 
Grand Forks, N. D. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Green Bay, Wis. 


H 


Hamilton, Ohio 
Hamilton, Ontario 
Hannibal, Mo. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Hastings, Neb. 
Hazleton, Pa. 

Hot Springs, Ark. 
Houston, Texas 
Hutchinson, Kan. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Jackson, Mich. 
Jackson, Miss. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jamestown, N. Y. 
Janesville, Wis. 
Johnstown, Pa. 
Joliet, Ill. 

Joplin, Mo. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Kearney, Neb. 
Kenosha, Wis. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Kokomo, Ind. 


La Crosse, Wis. 
LaFayette, Ind. 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Lansford, Pa. 
Lansing, Mich. 
Lewiston, Me. 
Lexington, Ky. 


THEATRE 


STATE 
BIJOU 
RIALTO 
VICTORY 
DES MOINES 
ADAMS 
STRAND 
LYCEUM 
CAPITOL 


LIBERTY 
CERAMIC 
THIRD STREET 
MAJESTIC 
O’KLARE 
CROCKER 
ORPHEUM 
REGENT 
STRAND 
STATE 
STRAND 


MAJESTIC 
MAJESTIC 
RIALTO 
JEFFERSON 
PALACE 
EMPRESS 
LINDO 
KINEMA 


WEST 
QUEEN 
STRAND 
REGENT 
STRAND 


PALACE 

SAVOY 

STAR 

REGENT 
POLI’S REGENT 
STRAND 
GRAND 

NEW CENTRAL 
QUEEN 

ROYAL 


OHIO 


MAJESTIC 
MAJESTIC 
ARCADE 
PALACE 
JEFFRIES 
CAMBRIA 
PRINCESS 
ELECTRIC 


NEWMAN 
EMPRESS 
ORPHEUM 
RIVIERA 
ISIS 


MAJESTIC 
LUNA 
GRAND 
VICTORIA 
GLADMERE 
EMPIRE 
STRAND 
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Al HERBERT BRENON ?roduction 


Screen play by Willis Goldbeck, 


Listed alphabetically by towns 


TOWN 
Lima, Ohio 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Lockport, N. Y. 
Long Beach, Cal. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Louisville, Ky. 


M 
Macon, Ga. 
Mansfield, Ohio 
McKeesport, Pa. 
McKees Rocks, Pa. 
Medford, Ore. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Miami, Fla. 
Miami Beach, Fla. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Minot, N. D. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Montreal, Quebec 
Montrose, Pa. 
Mount Carmel, Pa. 
Muscatine, Iowa 
Muskegon, Mich. 
Muskogee, Okla. 


N 


New Bedford, Mass. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 
New Castle, Pa. 
New Haven, Conn. 
New London, Conn. 
New Orleans, La. 
Newport News, Va. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Norfolk, Neb. 
Norfolk, Va. 

North Platte, Neb. 


oO 
Oakland, Cal. 
Ocean Park, Cal. 
Ogden, Utah 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Okmulgee, Okla. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Oswego, N. Y. 
Ottawa, IIl. 
Ottawa, Ontario 


Pasadena, Cal. 
Pensacola, Fla. 
Peoria, Ill. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pocatello, Idaho 
Pomona, Cal. 
Portland, Me. 
Portland, Ore. 
Portsmouth, Ohio 
Pottsville, Pa. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Providence, R. I 

Q 


Quebec, Canada 


R 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Reading, Pa. 
Red Oak, Ia. 
Reno, Nev. 
Richmond, Va. 
Riverside, Cal. 
Roanoke, Va. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Rockford, Ill. 
Rock Island, Il. 
Rocky Mount, N. C. 


THEATRE 


QUILNA 

RIALTO 

CAPITOL 

RIALTO 

PALACE 

MILLION DOLLAR 
MARY ANDERSON 


RIALTO 
OPERA HOUSE 
LYRIC 
ORPHEUM 
CRITERION 
PALACE 
FAIRFAX 
COMMUNITY 
GARRICK 
ORPHEUM 
BIJOU 
CAPITOL 
IDEAL 
VICTORIA 
AMUZU 
MAJESTIC 
PALACE 


EMPIRE 
BROADWAY 
CAPITOL 
POLI’S PALACE 
CROWN 
STRAND 
CAMEO 
LUMBERG 
GRAND 
NORVA 
KEITH 


AMERICAN 
ROSEMARY 
EGYPTIAN 
CRITERION 


REGENT 


STRAND 

ISIS 

APOLLO 
STANLEY 
OLYMPIC 
ORPHEUM-STRAND 
BELVEDERE 
STRAND 
RIVOLI 
COLUMBIA 
GARDEN 
BARD AVON 
MODERN 


VICTORIA 


STATE 
COLONIAL 
IOWANA 
MAJESTIC 
COLONIAL 
REGENT 
RIALTO-PARK 
EASTMAN 
ORPHEUM 

FT. ARMSTRONG 
LYRIC 


If your town is not on this list ask the manager of 
your favorite theatre when he will show “ Peter Pan”’ 
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‘If it's a 


° 


Paramount Picture 
it's the 


best show 


So TST ETO 


in town’ 


TOWN 


Sacramento, Cal. 

St. Joseph, Mo. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Salem, Ore. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 


San Antonio, Texas 
San Bernardino, Cal. 
San Diego, Cal. 
Sandusky, Ohio 
San Francisco, Cal. 
San Jose, Cal. 

San Pedro, Cal. 
Santa Ana, Cal. 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 
Santa Rosa, Cal. 
Savannah, Ga. 
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THEATRE 


CAPITOL 
COLONIAL 
MISSOURI 
PLAZA 
OREGON 
PARAMOUNT- 
EMPRESS 
EMPIRE 
OPERA HOUSE 
BALBOA 
PLAZA 
CALIFORNIA 
LIBERTY 
VICTORIA 
WEST END 
GRANADA 
REAVISG &S 
LUCAS 


Scranton, Pa. STRAND 
Seattle, Wash. STRAND 
Sedalia, Mo. LIBERTY 
Shamokin, Pa. VICTORIA 
Shenandoah, Iowa EMPRESS 
Shreveport, La. SAENGER 
Sioux City, Iowa PLAZA 
Sioux Falls, S. D. COLONIAL 
South Bend, Ind. BLACKSTONE 
Spokane, Wash. CASINO 
Springfield, Ill. PRINCESS 
Springfield, Mass. POLI’S PALACE 
Springfield, Mo. ELECTRIC 
Sterling, Ill. ILLINOIS 
Steubenville, Ohio STRAND 
Stockton, Cal. CALIFORNIA 
Streator, Ill. PLUMB 
Sunbury, Pa. STRAND 
Syracuse, N. Y. STRAND 
T 
Tacoma, Wash. RIALTO 
Tamaqua, Pa. VICTORIA 
Tampa, Fla. VICTORY 
Terre Haute, Ind. AMERICAN 
Toledo, Ohio PRINCESS- 
PARAMOUNT 
Toronto, Ontario HIPPODROME 
Troyes TROY 
Tulsa, Okla. MAJESTIC 
U 
Uniontown, Pa. STATE 
Utica, N. Y. ROBBINS AVON 
Vv 
Vallejo, Cal. VIRGINIA 
Vancouver, Canada CAPITOL 
Ventura, Cal. AMERICAN 
Victoria, Canada CAPITOL 
W 
Waco, Texas HIPPODROME 
Walla Walla, Wash. LEGION 
Warren, Ohio ROBBINS 
Washington, D. C. LOEW’S 
COLUMBIA 
Washington, Pa. PALACE 
Waterbury, Conn. POLI’S PALACE 
Watertown, N. Y. OLYMPIC 
Watertown, S. D. LYRIC 
Waukegan, IIl. ACADEMY 
Waukesha, Wis. PARK 
Wheeling, W. Va. REX 
Wichita, Kan. PALACE 
Wichita Falls, Texas OLYMPIC 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. SAVOY 
Wilmington, Del. QUEEN 
Winnipeg, Canada CAPITOL 
Worcester, Mass. POLI’S ELM ST. 
Worthington, Minn. GRAND 
»'¢ 
York, Pa. HIPPODROME 
TRADE KKK HY mark 
+ aa 
> Ral 


PRODUCED BY 
Famous Piavers-Lasky Core 


ADOLPH ZUKOR~ PRESIDENT 
NEW YORK cITY 
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(Continued from Page 75) 

“‘T know all that,’”’ he admitted; ‘“‘but 
I also know that the play is a hit in London 
because X is playing it. He’s the attrac- 
tion; without him the play wouldn’t be 
anything. And we have nobody over here 
like him.” 

“Well,” suggested the broker, ‘‘why 
don’t you hold the play, and at the end of 
the London run bring X over here to play 
it for you?”’ 

“Great idea!’’ exclaimed the firm mem- 
ber. “‘I never thought of that. He’s never 
been over here and would be a great card. 
We'll get him under contract ” Ab- 
ruptly he checked himself. A sickly grin 
o’erspread his features. ‘‘The joke’s on 
me,’’ he confessed. ‘‘We already have X 
under contract to appear in America, and 
for four months we’ve been scouring the 
country looking for a suitable play for 
him.”’ 

In this connection it may as well be 
stated that American actors are not re- 
ceived in England with anywhere near the 
cordiality that foreign actors meet in this 
country. My word, no! There seems to be 
a feeling of positive—er—how would one 
say it? Upon consideration, if one were 
amiable, one would not say it. The fact 
has been demonstrated that an English 
cast in an English play is apt to be more 
successful in New York than an American 
cast in an American play in London. Nowa- 
days our managers seldom take our actors 
across the intervening depths. Instances 
such as Potash and Perlmutter and 
Friendly Enemies—which became Uncle 
Sam over there, with the King and Queen 
sitting in the royal box at the London 
premiere—cannot be held as exceptions, 
because the leading characters in them were 
types which English actors could not be 
expected to portray convincingly. But 
against these successes must be placed the 
over-sea presentation of the big American 
hit, The Boomerang. With its American 
cast it lasted just three days. And A Night 
in Rome lasted but two nights in London. 

Whatever point there is to be in these 
observations cannot be made without a 
mention of the Theater Guild, a mention 
necessary in any discussion of foreign plays. 
It is hardly just, in one sense of the word, 
- to contrast the activities of the Guild in 
the matter of play production with the 
activities of the merely commercial man- 
agers. The Guild possesses the advantage 
of a large subscription list. It has volunteer 
scouts and assistants working zealously for 
its interest in all parts of the world. The 
Guild can and does procure the services of 
Broadway stars for monetary recompense 
no Broadway manager would dream of of- 
fering them. The subscription list gives 
the Guild a ready-made audience which 
practically assures it an eight weeks’ run 
for every play it produces. With a few 
exceptions, the receipts thus guaranteed 
cover production costs. A great anxiety is 
therefore lifted from the minds of the Guild 
board of directors and its executive direc- 
tor, the charming and amazingly energetic 
Theresa Helburn. 


Rossum’s Robots 


But the success of the Guild with foreign 
plays raises a doubt as to whether the 
free, fancy and frantic adaptations in- 
dulged in elsewhere are necessary. 

“Our every endeavor,’’ Miss Helburn 
will tell you, “‘is toward the faithful re- 
production of the original atmosphere of 
each play we put on. Instead of trying to 
present foreign situations and conditions 
in an Americanized atmosphere, we try to 
recreate as sincerely, completely, and with 
all the fidelity possible, the atmosphere, 
setting and environment of the original 
script. In short, we aim to produce every 
play in the spirit of the original, trusting 
the audience to take the play’s situations.” 

A case in point was the Guild production 
of R. U. R., a Czecho-Slovakian industrial 
comedy by Karel Capek—pronounced, if 
you care to, Tchopek. That is as close as 
rigid nonfluid type can indicate it. It was 
the first native Czech drama to reach the 
United States. Rossum’s Universal Ro- 
bots, in the play, were humanlike automa- 
tons created to perform the labor of the 
land. They were soulless creatures who 
began to disintegrate and fall to pieces 
from hard work after about twenty years 
on their particular rock pile. 

Deciding to produce the translation made 
by an attaché to the Czech embassy in 
London, the Guild sent out a call for as- 
sistance. Noble and immediate was the 
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response. All the Czechs in Manhattan 
rushed forward with every conceivable aid 
toward the production. Furniture, rugs, 
objets d’art, clothes, food, philosophy, sam- 
ples of Czech pronunciation, revelations of 
domestic existence, information bearing 
upon every phase of life as it is prolonged 
in Czecho-Slovakia—were offered to the 
Guild and Mr. Philip Moeller, its produc- 
tion director. So far as atmosphere, local 
color and authenticity were concerned, the 
production simply could not go wrong. 
And because the play held up as a meri- 
torious piece of dramatic writing, R. U. R. 
was one of the biggest successes the Guild 
has yet produced. 

For some quaint reason or other the play 
has been translated into Japanese. 

It is-this insistence upon faithful pro- 
ductions which probably induced George 
Bernard Shaw to make the Guild his au- 
thorized American producers and give them 
first call on all his works. He demands 
from them no advance royalty, and it is 
greatly to be suspected that he somewhat 
reduces his customary royalty demands of 
15 per cent of the gross receipts for the 
Guild’s benefit. 

Last summer, when an American man- 
ager argued vainly in an attempt to per- 
suade Shaw to reduce his royalty demands 
for a play the American wished to put on, 
Shaw replied: 

“You do not consider the value of my 
name in front of your theater. George 
Bernard Shaw, the name alone, is excep- 
tionally attractive from an advertising and 
box-office viewpoint. It was worth $10,000 
to the Theater Guild this past season. 
Upon their production of my Back to Me- 
thuselah they were prepared to lose $30,- 
000. As a matter of fact, they lost but 
$20,000.” 


Other Foreign Hits 


Mr. Shaw allows not one line of his plays 
to be cut or altered. Under strong pressure 
he will occasionally revise certain scenes. 
The Guild cabled Mr. Shaw after the open- 
ing performance of one of his plays that it 
was too long to permit many suburbanites 
in the audience to witness its conclusion. 
The Guild suggested several abbreviations 
of earlier scenes, any one of which might 
enable the Long Islanders and Jerseyites to 
witness the conclusion of the comedy and 
still catch their trains home. , 

‘“What shall we change?” were, in effect, 
the words the Guild cabled. 

Towhich Shaw promptly cabled, ‘‘Change 
railroad schedule.” 

The Guild was the first to introduce the 
work of Mr. Ernest Vajda to American 
audiences. This Hungarian’snameisspoken 
nothing like it is spelled; “ajd’’ in Hun- 
garian being pronounced like “‘ird’”’ in 
Brooklyn; hence, Voida, with the accent 
on the “‘oi.”” Fata Morgana was the Guild 
selection last season, a play written many 
years ago, shortly after Mr. Vajda com- 
pleted his university course, during which 
he had become infatuated with a woman 
much older than himself. This experience 
furnished the motif of the play, which has 
not yet been produced in his native land. 

The remarkable success of Fata Mor- 
gana aroused American curiosity in its 
author. Grounds for Divorce, the success- 
ful Guy Bolton adaptation starring Miss 
Ina Claire, followed. The Little Angel, a 
translation made by the author’s brother, 
found friendly audiences on Broadway. 
Four other Vajda plays have been bought 
for American production, and such is the 
demand for his work that he is able to col- 
lect a fee ranging from $1000 to $2000 for 
simply letting a manager read one of his 
plays. ‘“Oi”’ is right. 

With Fata Morgana the Guild followed 
the procedure employed in former pro- 
ductions; they sent out a call to the local 
Hungarian colony for information needful 
for the proper reproduction of the play’s 
spirit. The lines of the piece were care- 
fully and painstakingly rephrased at re- 
hearsals. 

With Grounds for Divorce, the Froh- 
man company engaged Mr. Bolton’s feath- 
ery pen to keep the fluffy lightness of the 
original in the adaptation. Knowing that 
Miss Claire was to star in the play, Mr. 
Bolton kept her foremost in his mind, 
naturally, while working over the original 
play. Two or three minor structural 
changes he made to strengthen the comedy, 
from an American point of view, had the 
desired effect. 

The Little Angel, however, was a straight 
translation made by Mr. John Vajda. Mr. 
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John Vajda speaks English, though other- 
wise he is every bit as Hungarian as his 
brother Ernest. Therefore a production of 
his translation was a risky thing to attempt. 

It is a most difficult feat for a foreigner to 
translate a play written in his own tongue 
into playable English. It is a constant bat- 
tle between familiar and unfamiliar idiom, 
natural and unnatural word sequence, sen- 
tence balance and rhythm. 

_ The foreign translator, unless of long 
residence in the United States, cannot take 
advantage of the typically American tang 
and brevity of expression. 

Searching the records of plays and their 
fate in different countries, the conclusion is 
forced that a good play, a worthy, meti- 
torious dramatic work is very apt to suc- 
ceed in almost any country if it be given a 
conscientious production. A play to be 
good must have within it a deep-rooted 
appeal to the heart, the soul, the spirit— 
call it what you will—of mankind, which is 
conceded to be much the same the world 
over. Superficial differences of tempera- 
ment, manners, social morals prove unim- 
portant when the message of a play springs 
from and is directed to a fundamental, uni- 
versal human emotion. This is as true of 
low comedy as it is of highbrow plays. 

Le Fils 4 Papa was the title of a French 
farce which both Al Woods and George B. 
McClellan saw in Paris. Both gentlemen 
wanted it. Woods saw in it a three-act 
farce that Americans would enjoy. McClel- 
lan saw in it a musical comedy that London 
would patronize. Amicably adjusting the 
matter of American and English rights, 
Woods produced his farce over here under 
the title of The Girl in the Taxi. In Lon- 
don, McClellan produced an adaptation of 
Le Fils 4 Papa in the form of a musical 
piece with a score by John Gilbert, under 
the same title—The Girl in the Taxi. Both 
Girls were spectacularly successful. 

The musical Pink Lady of beloved mem- 
ory was originally a French farce. The 
English production of The Merry Widow 
differed in many respects from the Amer- 
ican version, and from the original Vien- 
nese, yet they were historically successful. 
According to competent observers, Hassan, 
previously mentioned, has no right to be 
the tremendous hit it isin London. Judges 
aver that the play is poorly constructed, 
spottily written and put together with an 
astounding defiance of dramatic canons. 
Apparently it has something in it which 
appeals to London audiences—a something 
that fell overboard and was drowned during 
the voyage of the play to this country. 

Conversely, Mr. Henry Miller once lost 
an enormous success through no fault of his. 
When The Better ’Ole was playing in Lon- 
don, Mr. Miller sent several cables to his 
agent asking reports on the play. These 
reports invariably were that the play was 
altogether too British to succeed over here; 
that it would not stand a chance in America. 
Bruce Bairnsfather finally brought his play 
over himself. The Coburns, now playing 
The Farmer’s Wife, a play of Devonshire 
characters enacted by a Devonshire- 
dialected English cast, finally produced it 
modestly at the Greenwich Village Theater. 
Within a few months five road companies 
were adding to the profits of the original 
New York company. 


The Belle of New York 


What, may be asked, has been the most 
outstanding financial success among Amer- 
ica’s imported and exported plays? It is 
paradoxically true, as well as truly para- 
doxical, that the biggest hit ever taken from 
New York to London was the biggest hit 
ever brought from London to New York. 
It was the same identical play, the old Belle 
of New York. 

Written as The Belle of Narragansett by 
Charles McClellan for—no, it would be 
heartless to expose the name of the man- 
ager who twice turned down the play that 
every year for the past twenty-five has been 
earning royalties in some part of the world. 
Suffice it to say that the manager in ques- 
tion, after commissioning Mr. McClellan to 
write the book of a musical comedy, turned 
it down because of the Salvation Army lass 
character it contained. The part was cer- 
tain to give offense was the verdict. 

The Casino, under the-management of 
George Lederer and George McClellan, the 
author’s brother, found itself unexpectedly 
in need of a play. Charles told his brother 
that perhaps the manager of The Belle 
script might be induced to sell it. It did not 
take much inducement on the part of 
Lederer and McClellan. 
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Dan Daly and David Warfield 
comedians at the Casino at ¢] 
Neither of them fancied the ; 
assigned him. The play was a , 
the Society for the Prevention of Vi 
got it into his head that Ichabod 
the crusader in the play, should b 
with whiskers. Warfield pleade 
omitted from the cast. 

The producers could find no gj 
the Salvation Army réle, the g 
McClellan made a fruitless trip to 
in an effort to sign up a London 
Returning without her, he found 
already in rehearsal. His office boy 
buttons McClellan had brought 6 
London, was daily reading the prin 
lines at rehearsal. The sight of 
flatly reading the lines of the part 
cidedly upon the worried author’. 

One morning before rehearsal a ; 
aged to slip inside the Casino 
proached Gus Kerker, the com 
was talking to Mr. George McCle] 
said she had had but one week 
stage experience, but that she e 
and was desperately in need « 
McClellan listened to her sing and 
her as one of the eight bridesmai 
show, promising her twenty-five | 
week if she proved satisfactory. F 
started. The office boy came on ai 
reading the prima-donna lines. — 

“T can’t stand it!” howled Mr. 
McClellan. “‘That boy t 
read the lines; any woman.” H 
shot eyes roved the rehearsal room. 
that girl over there with the f. 
Madonna—let her read them.” 


Edna May’s Rise to Far 


It was the newly engaged chort 
pointed to. Such was the manner 
Edna May found herself in the rél 
Belle of New York. . 

“From far Cohoes, where the | 
grows and the youth of the town is 
dissipation,” sang Dan Daly the 
night. But he sang it through whis 
the audience did not laugh. They 
go crazy over Edna May, the u 
“No polish,” they said. And an in 
newspaper at war with the produc 
the show a nasty notice. So nobo 
came, even though Daly removed tl 
ers and Warfield found a lot of | 
his rdle of the crazy Dutchman. 1 
played to atmosphere so consister 
arrangements were made to close i 
its luck in Philadelphia. About t 
George McClellan read in the pape 
friend of his, Mr. Musgrove, had { 
a failure at the old Shaftesbury 
Theater in London. Musgrove, an 
lian, had along lease on the house. 
lan cabled, asking if Musgrove did 
to put the Belle, a ready-made pro 
into his theater. When Musgroy 
indicated a flicker of interest, Mr. 
Mr. Charles McClellan and Mr. K 
went over to London to convini 
grove what a fine play they had 
was losing money every night it pl: 

Musgrove listened to them, retur 
them, journeyed to Philadelphia, w 
Belle had limped, and liked it. H 
want the cast and he did want 
changes made. None of which he 
Edna May, Daly, Warfield, Harry 
port, et al., traveled intact with the 
tion to the Shaftesbury Avenue Th 

Overcoming, among other handi 
arrest for permitting several ¥ 
women to work on the costumes 0 
day, the producers at length sucei 
ringing up the curtain on the 
premiére. So boisterously noisy and 
edented was the applause at the 
the first act that Daly, among othe 
actors, thought the audience was 
and hooting the show. 

For three years and two months, 
interruption, the Belle played in 
with Edna May the reigning toas 
town, she who went over on a | 
calling for eight quid—forty ¢ 
a week. Three years and two m' 
London—and then it was brought 
Broadway, and with orchestra seat 
at five dollars per each, it ran for 
and months and months and month 
companies covered this country a! 
land and the provinces. It was tr 
into any number of languages and ¢ 
success in all. As remarked before, 
being played regularly. ‘ a 

When it comes to importatio 


portations, there never has been. 
before or since, like the Belle of N 
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(OK out for January colds! This 
| is the time of year when colds 
are most prevalent. Seeds are 
1 being sown for deaths from 
emonia that will occur in January, 
buary and March. These diseases 
hh blot out an average of 150,000 
a year in the United States and 


4 
H 
) 


3 frequently develop from neg- 


d colds. Out of every seven who 
meumonia one person dies. As 
r people die each year from pneu- 
a as from tuberculosis. Year after 
the same thing happens. 


3 
7 


piot neglect a cold. A cold in the 
a is not a simple, trifling annoyance 
ti real disease with a medical name 
eryza. In addition to the danger 
a pneumonia may develop, a cold 
ta leads to chronic catarrh of the 
§ passages, to ear trouble ending 
vafness, to chronic bronchitis and 
finmation of the bony cavities of the 
¢ A neglected cold may even pre- 
tthe way for serious heart trouble. 


h first noticeable symptoms of 
ptheria, typhoid fever, measles, scar- 
ia, whooping cough or smallpox 
a appear as a cold. A person 


Ncent cold may pass on to someone 
si fatal attack of one of these diseases. 
yu or your children are suffering 
1 colds stay away from other 
le until you are certain that the 
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Fair Warning! 


“cold” is not an infectious disease. 
This decent precaution will prevent 
many serious epidemics and save many 
lives. 


A cold is an inflammation of the 
mucous membrane which settles upon 
the point of least resistance —the 


nose, throat, chest, or gastro-intestinal 
tract. Sudden changes in temperature, 
drafts and exposure to damp and cold, 
breathing stale air and street dust— 
these are direct causes of colds. 


Lack of fresh air and sufficient exercise 
to keep the skin and body healthy, 
lack of sleep and rest, over-indulgence 
in rich indigestible food—these are 
indirect causes of colds. 
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“Just a cold!” But what will it lead 
to?—The first signs of influenza, 
pneumonia, and other dangerous 
diseases are often mistaken for “ just 
a cold.” 


To take cold easily is to advertise that: 
your living habits are wrong. By fol- 
lowing simple health rules you are 
likely to keep well. Butifin  ... 
spite of all your care, youdo = 
take a cold—do not treat it / ~"4 
lightly. See your doctor. Ree «1 | 
member, it is not a sign of 5 MB | 


2 A 3 
weakness but a mark of © {3% $/ 


wisdom never to neglect a 


cold. 
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The amount of absenteeism in large busi- 
ness establishments is seldom realized 
until the facts are thoroughly reviewed. 
Common colds are among the chief 
sources of loss of time. 


In a group of about 8,000 cleri¢al em- 


ployees of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 


Company at the Home Office, records 
show that colds which involve disability 
for work affect 2 out of every 5 em- 
ployees during the course of a year. 


Among school children, colds are probably 


ABTROPOLITAN LIFE INS 


13 est in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance t 


the cause of more absenteeism than any 
other illness— with consequent falling 
back in grades and extra expense to the 
taxpayer. 

Medical supervision of schools is becom- 
ing more thorough from year to year and 
is doing much to prevent serious epidemics 
and thus save lives. Parents should co- 
operate with school authorities in working 
to stamp out these minor illnesses which 
frequently have fatal consequences. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 


Published by 


URANCE COMPANY ~- NEW 


n force, More new Insurance each year 


pany has prepared a pamphlet, “‘ Preven- 
tion of Pneumonia,” which will be mailed 
free to everyone interested in guarding 
against this dangerous disease which ranks 
second only to heart disease in the death 
rate. Send for it. 


Permission is gladly given to any indi- 
vidual, organization or periodical to re- 
print this page wherever it may serve the 
interests of community welfare. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 
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Watch This 


Column 


HOUSE PETERS VIRGINIA VALLI 


ae: 


PAULINE FREDERICK PERCY MARMONT 


NORMAN KERRY ALMA RUBENS 


MORE OF THE “WHITE LIST” 


I believe Universal’s ‘‘White 
List’’ will add a great deal to the 
general pleasure this Winter, and I 
advise all theatre managers to give it 
analytical attention. There are twenty- 
one plays, each with carefully chosen 
stars and casts, and each subject is 
chosen from a popular author. We 
have kept constantly before us the 
great desirability of pictures which 
the entire family may see. 


Part of the ‘‘ White List”’ 
was published last week, a few 
more are published today, and still 
more will appear next week. You will 


have them all in ample time. I am 
sure every one of them is well worth 
seeing. 


“The Mad Whirl,”’ with 


MAY McAVOY, JACK MUL- 
HALL, BARBARA BEDFORD, MYR- 
TLE STEDMAN and GEORGE FAW- 
CETT. From the story ‘“‘Here’s How,” 
by Richard Washburn Child. Directed 
by William Seiter. 


VIRGINIA VALLI and 
NORMAN KERRY in “The Price 


of Pleasure, ’’ assisted by Louise Fazenda, 
T. Roy Barnes, George Fawcett, Kate 
Lester and Ward Crane. Story by Marion 
Orth and Elizabeth Holding. Directed 
by Edward Sloman. 


HOOT GIBSON in “The 


Saddle Hawk,’’ with Marion 
Nixon, G. Raymond Nye, Josie Sedgwick, 
Charles K. French and Frank Campeau. 
Directed by Edward Sedgwick. 


HOUSE PETERS in 


‘‘Raffles, the Amateur Cracks- 


man,’’ from the celebrated novel by E. W. 
Hornung. Castincludes MISS DUPONT, 
HEDDA HOPPER, WALTER LONG, 
WINTER HALL and FREEMAN 
‘WOOD. A King Baggott production. 


The early reviews of 


HOUSE PETERS in ‘‘The Tor- 
nado,’’ are highly enthusiastic. Watch 
for big news of ‘‘The Phantom of the 
Opera’’ now being produced. Don’t for- 
get to see ‘‘The Hunchback of Notre 
Dame’? at least once. 


(arl Laemmle 


President. 
(To be continued next week) 


Beautifully illustrated Universal Pictures 
booklet sent you on request 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 


730 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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AFTER LENINE=WHAT? 


sharp admonitions to the man who occupies 
the office of president. The fact that he 
is official head of 130,000,000 people makes 
no difference with her. 

Upon one occasion, when Kalinin came 
home for his vacation, which still means 
work in the fields, he inquired about some 
pigs that were missing. His mother in- 
formed him that she had given them to the 
village priest. 

“Why give them to a priest?’’ demanded 
the president. 

“Because he is a man of God and God is 
no communist,” was the retort. 

When the old lady—she is well into the 
seventies—made her first trip to Moscow 
after the installation of her son as chief 
executive, he met her with the government 
motor car which had been placed at his dis- 
posal. Indignantly she refused to ride in it, 
saying, ‘‘Walking is good enough for the 
likes of us.” 

It was while working in the Petrograd 
factory that Kalinin became a revolution- 
ist. In 1898 he joined the Social Democratic 
Party, which was in a sense the nucleus 
of Bolshevism. The following year he was 
caught in a raid, exiled to the Caucasus 
and subsequently sent to Eastern Siberia. 
At the expiration of his sentence he again 
became active in revolutionary circles, was 
exiled from Moscow and deprived of the 
right to live in any industrial center. Early 
in 1917 he once more became involved in 
the toils of the law and was exiled to 
Siberia, where he remained until the gen- 
eral amnesty, proclaimed under the first 
revolution, set him free. 

When the Bolsheviks came into power in 
November, 1917, they faced civil war at 
home and opposition from abroad. The 
Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Repub- 
lic—always designated as the R.S. F.S. R. 
and one of the four big units comprising the 
U. S. S. R.—was in chaos. It comprised 
the whole territory of the former Russian 
Empire peopled by the Great Russian 
population, as well as three provinces of 
Northern Caucasus and the greater part of 
Siberia. During the first revolution the 
peasants had dispossessed the landlords and 
were masters of the land. The moment the 
Bolsheviks started their strong-arm meth- 
ods in seeking to enforce communism there 
was serious trouble. 


A Strategic Mistake 


At this point it may be well to state that, 
despite all Bolshevik boast to the contrary, 
the so-called agrarian revolution had vir- 
tually completed its cycle when commu- 
nism broke. Aside from their natural aver- 
sion to Bolshevism, the peasants felt that 
having acquired the land they should not 
be tampered with. It followed that until 
well into 1920 a guerrilla warfare existed be- 
tween the city workers on the one hand 
and the agriculturists on the other. Later 
on in this article there will be a more de- 
tailed exposition of this situation. I refer 
to it here because it is part of the approach 
to the selection of Kalinin as president. 

In 1917 a Moscow chemical worker 
named Jacob M. Sverdtov, a revolutionist 
of long standing, was chairman of the Cen- 
tral Executive Committee of the Workers’ 
and Soldiers’ Deputies. As the Bolshevik 
government developed it became necessary 
to have a president and the job was wished 
on him. Then, as now, the chief soviet 
executive was a mere mouthpiece. The real 
power was held in the hands of the small 
group, dominated in those days by Lenine 
and at the present time by the big seven. 

In naming Sverdloy as the first president 
the Bolsheviks made a strategic mistake. 
Most of the communists are city workers 
and the dictatorship of the proletariat, so 
Lenine believed, was to be imposed by and 
through them. Hence political expediency 
decreed that a worker, or rather a city man, 
should be president. 

But Lenine and his associates did not 
reckon with the peasant tenacity. The mo- 
ment communism reddened the rural door- 
way there was the inevitable conflict. The 
farmers had continued their codperatives 
and other kindred activities in almost com- 
plete independence of the Bolshevik gov- 
ernment. When the Committees of the 
Poor, sent by Moscow to instigate class 
war in the country, appeared, there was 
revolt. Eventually brute. force prevailed 
and the peasants acquiesced for the time 
being. 


(Continued from Page 16) 


Now came one of the first evidences of 
Lenine’s peculiar divination of the popular 
will. He saw that the peasants must be 
mollified in some way. Providence played 
into his hand, for Sverdlov died of typhus 
in 1918. Throughout his period of office 
Kalinin, who held a high place in the affec- 
tions of the peasantry, had been employed 
as mediator with them. The muzhik trusted 
him because he was one of their kind. The 
mound over Sverdloy’s grave in the Red 
Square at Moscow, near that of John Reed, 
had scarcely been banked up before Kalinin 
was named as his successor. It was one of 
the first important concessions that Mos- 
cow made to the land. None but a peasant 
would have been tolerated by the people. 
It apparently means that no former Cath- 
olic or Hebrew can ever be titular head of 
Soviet, Russia. 


Clay, But Articulate 


Meanwhile the R. 8S. F. S. R. had been 
coérdinated, although the war with the 
Whites was still on. Eventually three other 
units—the White Russian Socialist Soviet 
Republic, the Ukrainian Socialist Soviet 
Republic and the Trans-Caucasian Social- 
ist Federal Soviet Republic, including the 
republics of Georgia, Armenia and Azer- 
baijan—were linked up for what is now 
known as the Union of Socialist Soviet Re- 
publics. Each one of these grand divisions 
has its own president. According to the 
new soviet constitution promulgated in 
July, 1923, the president of every one of the 
four major federations is supposed to alter- 
nate as president of all Soviet Russia— 
that is, the U.S. S. R. Actually, this has 
never been done. Kalinin has not only 
been head of the R. S. F. S. R. since 1918 
but also president of the U. S. S. R. from 
the hour of its inception. 

With this explanation made, we can pro- 
ceed with the story of the peasant presi- 
dent. Being a simple person, he became 
and remains clay in the hands of the Mos- 
cow manipulators. But he is articulate clay, 
and as such is a valuable asset. His task, 
as I have intimated, is to sell communism 
to the peasants, and he is on the job all the 
time. 

When he is not sitting as Solomon in his 
office at Moscow, listening to the hard-luck 
stories of peasants who pour in from every 
section, and save for his brief holiday on 
the farm, he is traveling around the coun- 
try in a special train, making speeches and 
distributing propaganda. This train in- 
cludes a complete printing establishment, 
which publishes a small daily newspaper 
that gets news from Moscow by wireless 
and scatters it throughout the country- 
side. Every news item is colored so as to 
become a communist appeal. One of the 
cars is fitted up as a motion-picture theater, 
where propaganda films are shown to the 
villagers. Although the Bolsheviks are 
almost primitive in some of their business 
and industrial methods, they are up to the 
minute when it comes to sowing the seeds 
of red poison. 

In Russia people are invariably called by 
their first names. A man’s middle name is 
that of his father with the suffix “vich.” 
Kalinin’s father’s name was Ivan. There- 
fore to all the land he is known familiarly as 
Michael Ivanovich. 

He is also affectionately dubbed Vseros- 
sissky Starosta, which means All-Russian 
Elder. In every Russian village the chief 
citizen or unofficial mayor is known as the 
starosta, which, literally translated, is 
“eldest man.’ More frequently it is the 
most influential male. He is a sort of dean 
of the community and all quarrels are re- 
ferred to him for adjudication. In desig- 
nating him as the All-Russian Elder the 
peasants confer upon Kalinin a title similar 
to that borne by the czar, who was invari- 
ably referred to as the Little White Father. 
As in China, the family idea is strong in 
Russia. 

Though Trotzky was the real human- 
interest prize of my Russian adventure, 
I knew that the investigation would be in- 
complete without a talk with Kalinin. 
Since it is part of his function as salesman 
to be accessible, I had little difficulty in 
approaching him. The interview was made 
easy through a fortunate circumstance. 

Early in my sojourn at Moscow I met 
Raphael Rubenstein, Kalinin’s principal 
secretary, at the house of Walter Duranty, 
the New York Times correspondent. He 
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speaks English fluently, is a stude 
present problem and has what am 
adoration for his chief. He always 
him as “‘my boss.” ‘ 
Kalinin’s office is in a ramsha 
building officially known as the 
House of Soviet. It is almost opp 
old Imperial Riding Academy, 1 
Soviet Government garage, and 
from one of the main entrances 
Kremlin. With the exception of th 
which is frequented by foreigner 
tically every other hostelry in Mo 
well as various large office structur 
been converted into living quart 
bureaus for leading soviet officials a 
families. The old Metropole H 
example, well known to tourists” 
and happier days, is the First E 
Soviet. Here the chief occupant ist 
and inscrutable Stalin, boss of the bi 
The former National Hotel hou 
meney, president of the Moscow 
and his luminaries. yf 
Before you enter the Fourth E 
Soviet, especially if it is a hot d 
realize that you are in the peasa 
You are assailed by a smell that m 
every Russian tradition of aggressi 
At the hour of my visit the entra 
blocked with country people, some 
and others in sheepskin coats, altl 
was midsummer. These coats, I mi 
did not contribute to the purity of 
mosphere. ; 
More peasants, some with their J 
were parked on the stairway, while 
at the top was literally packed wit 
I have been in many smelly places 
ous parts of the world, including 
with a record reek, but I must conf 
I have never invaded such a highly 
area as the reception room of the p 
of Soviet Russia. By the time I 
Rubenstein’s office I was nearly oy 
My Russian secretary, a woman of 
class, almost fainted. k 


In the Outer Office 


The presidential anteroom is oni 
compelling—I use the word advi 
sights of Russia. Likewise it is a sta 
which is enacted a continuous dram: 
times humorous, but mainly tragic 
assemble the supplicants for ex 
mercy. Though peasants are in the 
ity, the crowd includes soldiers, y 
farmer women who have walked hi 
of miles to get their husbands out of ¢ 
all the backwash thrown up by the 
it takes its relentless course. 3 

Obviously, Kalinin could not rec 
these people in his private office. 
therefore adopted a plan somewhat 
to that employed by Theodore Roos 
the White House. Roosevelt had h 
nary visitors mobilized in a large re 
room. When they were all assem 
would dash in, greet each in¢ 
swiftly but decisively, making eve 
feel that he was the particular objec 
solicitation. Thus he disposed of er 
short order. 4 

At one end of Kalinin’s anteroc 
railing which shuts off a small spac 
to a series of private offices. 
chamber is full the president ap 
against the railing and receives the 
appeals. Everybody is greeted as 
while he is Michael Ivanovich to 
tattered peasant. If the applicant 
papers and is to get a second 
Kalinin initials them and the pe 
on to Rubenstein or one of the otl 
taries to be formally fixed up. If tl 
no papers, the president, who carri 
pad in his hand, makes a mark 
the sheets which is the visa for som 
action by the secretaries. Often 
cates the judgment. On some days. 
disposes of a hundred people. It is 2 
some task and only his stout peasa 
stitution enables him to endure. 

I watched this moving picture for 
hours after I had become accustome 
smell. Before me passed a succes 
living stories that might have appe 
the pages of Turgenieff, Chekho 
Dostoyevsky. They bared the heart 
great mass of the Russian people, 
despite the red deluge, is still simy 
sincere. Moreover, it is the hope! 
future. All that these unfortunate! 
was their own individual trouble, 7 
them was the biggest problem in th 


Th 


thonly one. So rich and varied was the 
sviia of human interest that it is diffi- 
fone to know where to make a selec- 
‘ew cases will suffice to show what 
‘gin that daily confessional. 

came a Red Guard, a big hulking 
wf the peasant class with a boyish 
is uniform was plastered with mud 
looked weary. After two years’ 
‘vith the colors he had deserted in 
rh go to the bedside of his dying 
er He was ordered to go back home, 
ihe harvest and then return to the 


exappeared a peasant woman in rags 
“yt as she told her tale. Her son, 
aserved three years of a five-year 
efor theft, had contracted tubercu- 
‘ql she wanted him to die in the hut 
hi he was born. She was told to get a 


oi certificate and her wish would be 


sq er woman’s husband, a confirmed 
kd, had beat up a village policeman 
wiin prison. She faced the harvesting 
sr nall crop alone and asked that her 
1g suse be sent back on parole to help 
J judgment in this case was that her 
ja’ should apologize to the policeman 
tli go about his business. Wherever 
ib Kalinin rendered his decisions so 
> il in the bringing in of the harvest. 
k it was particularly vital because 


‘op shortage. 

a every other case that came under 
rviion during my stay dealt with the 
faanufacture of hooch, called in 
samogonka, which means ‘“‘self- 
3 It is a vile concoction that begins 
ist and sugar and usually ends in 
jeor sudden death. Alongside it the 
rin home-brewed “white mule” is a 
d ast. Curiously enough, most of the 
ds were women. 

nef them, a really magnificent type 
cxed like a Slavic Brunhild, had just 
, jatenced to six months’ imprison- 
t..Upon investigation it was found 
s) had already served three times for 
laffenses. Short shrift was made of 
| peasant who looked as if he had 
ija pigsty naively complained that he 
piecuted for making samogonka. He 
a ree months’ sentence hanging over 
| and had previously done time on 
¢ical charge. On giving his solemn 
d iat he would help in the harvest and 
i§ve his term, he was allowed to go. 
hooch manufacture, the principal 
bl of succeeding applicants was com- 
dout excessive taxation. Everyone, 
2, claimed that he or she was being 
too much. The amazing part of 
wile procedure was the patience with 
Salinin listened. The result was 
2 ryone, especially those whose hear- 
Y¥re favorably received, went home 
| ikindlier feeling about the govern- 
t proved the wisdom of putting a 
‘nas nominal president. Bolshevik 
nda capitalizes even mercy. 

‘Ys after surviving the atmospheric 
salf the reception room that I met 
in ecompanied by Rubenstein and 


90ch Makers in Trouble 


| 


ai 


Kalinin'’s Wife and Mother 
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my interpreter, for the president speaks 
only Russian, I went into a small office 
that is just outside the sanctum of the chief 
executive. In the center a very busy 
woman secretary tapped at a typewriter. 
Seated alongside the wall were a number of 
people, including both peasants and work- 
ers, who were booked for private inter- 
views with the chief executive. 

While awaiting my turn I had another il- 
lustration of the close contact between the 
president and the people. One of the per- 
sons with an appointment turned out to be 
an artisan who had worked at the same 
bench with Kalinin in Petrograd back in 
the 90’s. Through Rubenstein, I asked 
him what he thought about the rise of his 
old mate. 

He replied, ‘“‘Michael Ivanovich was 
always studious and independent, but I 
never thought he would be president of 
anything but a labor union.” 


Quaint Ideas of America 


In a few moments a man emerged from 
the president’s office and we went in. Like 
every nook and corner of the Fourth House 
of Soviet, the room reeked with the peasant 
smell. Kalinin stood behind a flat-topped 
desk and was about the most unpresidential- 
looking figure that could possibly be im- 
agined. He is of medium height, rather 
stockily built, with a mass of bushy brown 
hair tinged with gray, and a stubbly beard. 
His clear blue eyes shone through gold- 
rimmed spectacles. He wore a somewhat 
soiled cotton blouse fastened at the waist 
with a belt, and his shirt was devoid of a 
collar. His trousers were baggy, while his 
feet were shod in canvas shoes that once 
were white. If he had been made up for the 
part of a peasant president he could not 
more fittingly have filled the bill. He was 
the most genial and human person among 
all the big Bolsheviks whom I met. 

After giving me a real handshake—he 
has the big strong hand of the peasant—he 
settled himself behind his desk. Before I 
could ask him a single question he said: 

“T am always glad to meet Americans, 
although there is too big a bourgeois ele- 
ment in America. Your country has much 
to learn, especially from Soviet Russia.”’ 

I asked him to tell me something about 
Russia and he retorted in this wise: 

“A process of consolidation is now going 
on. What members of the old aristocracy 
remain in the country, as well as the bour- 
geoisie, must get their white hands dirty 
soon, because we are welding all classes 
into a proletariat nation. In this union lies 
the only hope of Russia. 

“Tf America is to be saved, the same pro- 
cess must go on there. You have too much 
class distinction, too many idle and unpro- 
ductive rich people. Moreover, you have 
also a great negro population. My idea is 
that for several generations there should be 
intermarriage between these races so as to 
produce a real nation of workers.’ 

I told the president that I came from a 
part of the United States where such a sug- 
gestion was unthinkable, whereupon he 
answered: 

“Tt may be unbelievable now, but every- 
thing is possible these days. Who would 
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-the best 
way to eat 


bran 


é] 


Hix: is one of the best ways to eat bran— 
in Pillsbury’s bran mufhns. Tempting, golden- 
brown, health-laden muffins—easily made. ac- 
cording to the special Pillsbury recipe on the 
Pillsbury package. 


When you buy bran, be sure to get Pillsbury’s. 
Only the Pillsbury package carries the popular 
Pillsbury muffin recipe. And only the Pillsbury 
package contains real Pillsbury’s Health Bran with 
which these unmatched muffins can be made. 


Doctors everywhere are advocating Pillsbury’s 
bran muffins as Nature’s own remedy for faulty 
elimination. Pillsbury’s is natural bran in its 
natural form—nothing added, nothing taken 
away—large, coarse, crisp wheat jackets, steri- 
lized and packed air-tight. 


There is health for you in Nature’s food-laxa- 
tive. Buy Pillsbury’s Health Bran today. Be- 
cause it is natural bran, Pillsbury’s Health Bran 
can be eaten in countless ways and you will 
never tire of it. Send today for Health Bran 
booklet giving twenty suggestions for serving. 
It’s free. Pillsbury Flour Mills Company, 
Minneapolis, U.S. A. 


Pillsbury’s Family of Foods 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour - Pancake Flour 
Buckwheat Pancake Flour - Health Bran 
Wheat Cereal - Rye Flour - Graham Flour - Farina 


Pillsbury’ 
Health Bran 


One of the family 
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have thought a comparatively few years 
ago that imperial Russia would become a 
nation of workers?” 

Returning to the subject of the United 
States, Kalinin continued: 

“In America, you are not only too rich 
but too prodigal. You are robbing Nature 
and one another. By robbing Nature I 
mean the waste of your great natural re- 
sources, like oil and other minerals. You 
have too many luxury automobiles, for ex- 
ample. Why should one man own a motor 
car and use it solely for himself and his 
family? All automobiles should be the 
property of all the people. Exclusion makes 
for conflict. 

‘‘T am a simple peasant, but all my life I 
have believed in fraternity. Although my 
father was an ordinary peasant, he sent me 
to school. One day he reproached me for 
not having accomplished some task that he 
had set for me, adding that I should know 
better, because I was having advantages 
that he had not enjoyed. Even then I was 
a socialist, for I replied, ‘Why do you re- 
proach me for this? If all peasant children 
cannot go to school, why have you sent me? 
I do not want to enjoy the advantages that 
are denied my little friends.’”’ 


Official Joy Riders 


““Now if I were the owner of the United 
States, which is of course impossible, al- 
though I never dreamed that I should be 
president of Russia, I would make codper- 
ation the rule of life. I would put such a 
high tax on gasoline, for example, that no 
one would use an automobile save for prac- 
tical purposes. There would be no private 
motor cars, but big omnibuses in which 
everybody could ride.’”’ Then he added, 
with a twinkle in his eye, ‘‘Of course, Henry 
Ford would not like this idea.”’ 

I told Kalinin that Henry Ford had in- 
formed me in 1922 that he intended to build 
a factory in Russia. This prompted the 
president to say: 

“Tf he does build a factory he will have 
to make omnibuses and tractors, but no 
private cars. The omnibus illustrates my 
ideal of a republic, which is all for one and 
one for all. It is another example of codp- 
eration and we are practicing it in Soviet 
Russia. There are more people in the sub- 
urbs of Moscow on a Sunday than before 
the war. It is due to the fact that we give 
them cheap transportation. We have no 
private motor cars.” 

This observation is not entirely in ac- 
cordance with the facts.. Every important 
member of the Soviet Government has his 
own motor. On 
Sundays when I 
went walking on 
the country roads 
I passed many au- 
tomobiles filled 
with joy riders. 

“What of the fu- 
ture of Russia?”’ I 
asked. 

“Tt-will depend 
upon the merging 
of the workers and 
the peasants, and 
this is bound to de- 
velop,’’ was the 
answer. 

When I inter- 
posed that the 
peasant is not a 
communist, Kal- 
inin said: 

“No, not now; 
but the peasant 
will eventually be- 
come a communist 
through evolution 
and education. 
The old peasant 
idea of actual own- 
ership of land, 
which still persists, 
is wrong. The fu- 
ture Russian 
peasant will have 
land individuality, 
as it might be 
called, but not ac- 
tual ownership. 
By the compro- 
mise that has been 
effected he now has 
life tenure of land, 
with the right to 
bequeath it to a 
member of hisfam- 
ily. This must 
give way to the 
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communistie idea of not only state land 
ownership but free light, heat and power for 
the rural worker. We shall get this power 
from a nation-wide electrification scheme 
which was one of Lenine’s great dreams 
and which will eventually be carried out.” 

“What of the peasant and the New Eco- 
nomic Policy?”’ I now queried. 

“The New Economic Policy has nothelped 
the peasant, but it will not submerge him,” 
was the answer. ‘‘The strongest 
weapon against it is codperation. The 
peasant will ultimately find that 
through widespread codperation the 
best interests of both the individual 
and the state can be served. This is 
the ideal communism. At present our 
communism, both industrially and on 
the land, remains something of a the- 
ory; but before many decades it will 
be an actual condition.” 

As nominal president of Soviet Rus- 
sia, Kalinin is also official head of the 
All-Russian Central Union of Con- 
sumers’ Coéperative Societies, which 
is the well-known Centrosoyus. Here 
are his views on codperation more in 
detail: ; 

“The basic reason for the division 
of the peasantry into various layers’’— 
he meant groups—‘“‘is not because of 
the amount of land cultivated, but in 
the amount of animate or inanimate 
inventory, which becomes a means of 
exploitation for the poorer elements 
in the village. In order to achieve the 
union of the workers with the peasants 
the economic development of the vil- 
lage, the real center of our rural life, 
must proceed along the line of codper- 
ation in which everybody shares. 

“The prosperity of the peasant lies 
in collectivism as expressed in com- 
munal tilling of the soil, group owner- 
ship of agricultural machinery, joint 
conduct of stock-breeding farms and 
coéperative unions for credits, production 
and merchandising. The linking up of the 
poorer peasant households into the codper- 
atives with the aim of strengthening these 
households is most important. This larger 
idea of collectivism can be extended to fish- 
ing and oil-producing units, thus insuring 
both labor and implements for those un- 
able to enjoy them in the ordinary way. 
State assistance to the peasants should be 
concentrated on the widest possible financ- 
ing of every form of activity of the poorer 
peasants. In these activities will lie the re- 
alization of Lenine’s ideal of a socialist 
commonwealth achieved through codper- 
ation.” 
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As Kalinin warmed up in his talk—like 
most Russians he is animated and makes 
many gestures—he did a characteristic 
thing. He began to lean forward across the 
desk until he seemed to be lying on it. It 
was reminiscent of the action of Charles P. 
Steinmetz. Curiously enough, Kalinin 


bears a slight facial resemblance to the late 
wizard of electricity—who was not without 
strong socialist tendencies. 


A Russian Peasant 


I asked Kalinin to give me a message to 
America. His response was: 

“Tell the American peasants’’—I smiled 
at what the plutocratic farmers of Iowa, 
Illinois and Kansas would think of this 
designation—‘“‘that just as we of the Rus- 
sian land exist through a coéperative vil- 
lage, so must they have their system of 
collectivism. It means that everybody will 
share the overhead and therefore everybody 
will be happy. There will be no robbery by 
the bourgeois elements and no tyranny of 
capitalism. Before I took my departure I 
asked the president if he had ever heard of 
Abraham Lincoln. His answer, which shows 
how every utterance in Russia is molded to 
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the precepts of Lenine, was as folloy 
course I have heard of Lincoln. He 
aspiration of the American peasant, 
went further, because he felt the ag 
of both the peasant and the wor! 
one sense, communism expresses 
idea of government by, of and — 
people.” : 

The moment you go into an ang 
the land problem in Russia you und 
why Lenine made his famoussy 
in 1921, and also why Kalinin 
talized to the limit by the ] 
autocracy. Although Bolshey 
established itself through fe 
force, the peasant remains the} 
tor in the situation and will eye 
determine internal war or peac 
have already intimated, once 
in his might, he will be the 
mentality for political as well 
nomical regeneration. To roy 
this article it is therefore neces 
give a close-up of the peasant ar 
a brief explanation of land alk 


Peasant Fruits 


The average reader of Rus: 
tion has an idea that the peasa 
ignorant roughneck with astro. 
ing for alcoholic stimulant, an 
same time a simple and guilel 
who is easily swayed. All thi: 
fectly true; but he has certai 
qualities that are in apparent 
diction, as the Bolsheviks have 
to their cost and anxiety. 

The first is an inherent sense 
government which expressed it: 
before the era of communism ‘ 
the zemstvo, a public-spirited 
zation like a city or county 
which existed in every com 
The admirably organized cod} 
system was another evidence. 

The second is an instinct for ad 
and independence. Siberia and the 
ern steppes were colonized by peasal 
plow and rifle who sought to escaj 
the tyranny of czarism and corrupt 
tation by a selfish landed arisi 
Third and most characteristic is 
religious conviction not devoid of 
most medieval superstition, and ii 
a love of law and order. Moreo. 
power of the church, or rather the ii 
of faith, persists in the country de 
efforts of the communist régime to 
Every peasant house that I visited 
icons and holy pictures. The unholy 
rural life, nor does the city escapeit, 

What m 
called the 
land era ir 
existed p 
1861. Und 
peasant wi 
tically a v 
that he | 
agrarian pr 
With thos 
60’s cametl 


pensation, 
mir, a rudil 
form of co 
self - govel 
It did not ' 
ruralist civ 
such as ¥ 
joyed by | 
bility and 
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did besto 
freedom 1t 
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operated : 
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, play out of doors. 


politanism. 


_ The reason? 


“to get ahead! 


I have been here since last 
Yecember. The wonders and 
€auties as well as the, busi- 
ess advantages of this part 
the state cannot in my 
Pinion be overstated.” 

-H. K. H., San Francisco. 


| No amount of luxury could 
é me comfortable, sum- 
ler or winter, and I decided 
| ot to use most of my vitality 
|. resisting heat and cold any 
nger. I had heard of Los 
tos and I did not believe 
Mat such a climate existed 
Where except on paper, but 
came, I saw, I’ settled. 

| “Tstarted to build a small 


tw 


my natural life, which 
a lot longer than it 


“Where Life Is Better” 


—a California vista— 
near San Francisco. 


| in Five Years 


HE PLACE to succeed is where 


others succeed. 
. In every Central California city and 
county are people like you—who, with 
| moderate resources, have succeeded better 
and are happier here. They know it, they 
say so, their bank books show it, and they 
are here to stay. All year ’round their 
roses bloom, their crops ripen, their children 


Forty-four thousand miles of improved 
“highways tie city and country together and 
‘radiate to every corner of the State. The 
heart and center of all this business, in- 

' dustrial and agricultural life of Central and 
Northern California is San Francisco—a 
city that leads all American cities in per 

| capita wealth; a city loved round the world 

for its distinctions in living and cosmo- 


Twice the average Success 


What do you desire from life? . . . 
Californians have twice the bank deposits 
_of the average American, and more than 
‘twice the average of passenger automobiles. 
They spend more, save more, live better. 


Greater opportunity 


for people with even a moderate nest egg 


—How thousands of newcomers feel about life in California is indi- 
cated by these typical excerpts from letters to Californians 
Inc. We can put you in touch with the writers if you desire. 


would have been between the 
damp sidewalk and the leaden 
sky.’’—S. Y., Los Gatos. 


“The climate is wonderful. 
You can work every week in 
the year. So far, I have found 
California just exactly what 
Californians Inc. said it was— 
a place where life is better and 
a man has a chance.’’—G. L. 
G., Knight's Landing. 


“T find the whole school sys- 
tem superior to schools else- 
where. My health was not 
good but here I have energy 
and strength enough to do 
most anything I undertake.” 

—Mrs. T. W., Fresno. 


“We are now in California and 
are simply charmed with it. 
We have already bought our 
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California is already grown up—popu- 
lated—prosperous—yet with plenty of room 
and opportunity for you. 

Thousands of families—like yours—come 
each year to San Francisco and establish 
themselves there or in and around Califor- 
nia’s Great Central Valley, four hundred 
miles long. Some are in cities, in business, 
professions or industry—some on farms and 
ranches, working and playing out of doors 
the year round with greater returns for less 
effort and less cost than elsewhere. That is 
why four hundred and sixty thousand people 
have moved to California within five years. 


Write for this booklet 


If you can succeed and save money 
where you are, by all means find out what 
California can do for you. More than 240,- 
ooo people already have written to Cali- 
fornians Inc., a non-profit organization 
devoted to the sound development of the 
State, and have received the illustrated, 
authoritative free booklet, ‘California, 
Where Life is Better,” that tells much you 
should know. 

Write today for this booklet. It may lead A 
you to greater material success, greater op- , 
portunity, greater enjoyment of life. Fill 
out the coupon and mail it to CALIFORNIANS 
Inc., San Francisco, Calif. 


own home. After having spent 
three and a half years in China 
with a trying climate, and re- 
membering the fogs and damp 
weather of England, we are 
thoroughly enjoying this.’’— 
Mrs. M. V. C., Berkeley. 


< 


“We own sixty acres of land, 
thirty in peaches and thirty in 
alfalfa and double crop. The 
amount produced is amazing, 
owing to the long growing sea- 
son and an abundance of water 
furnished by our irrigation 
district, when needed. A herd 
of dairy cows brings. in a 
monthly check not to be de- 
spised. 

“Next in importance to our 
children’s health is their edu- 
cation, and this is amply pro- 
vided for here." 

—A. C., Modesto. 
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San Francisto 
the Gateway 


to California 


people have moved to 


San Francisco, 
“the city loved 
around the world” 
15 the commercial 
and industrial 
capital of 
California. 


AIL this coupon for FREE BOOKLET about life in California 
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Headquarters 
SAN FRANCISCO 


140 MONTGOMERY STREET, Roo 508 


sn \ Please send me“‘California,Where Life is Better” 
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Bringing the 
typewriter 


up to date 


Clectrite ¢ 


Sone ae it seems that the typewriter—first of all modern office 
appliances—should be the last to be electrified! 

The adding machine—the cash register—the bookkeeping ma- 
chine—all have long been modernized by electricity. 

But heretofore the typewriter has been operated entirely by hand. 
Now comes the Woodstock Electrite, a typewriter with all the 
advantages of the finest standard machine plus the speed and 
ease of electricity. 

Instead of pounding the keys your fingers guide them. The faintest 
touch brings the motor into play and eleéricity does the rest. 
This new kind of typewriter sounds the knell of fatigue, tired 
wrists and the four o'clock lull in output. 

It heralds a new standard in ease of operation, general output 
and uniform excellence of work. 


The Woodstock Eleétrite is a logical devel- 
opment of the Standard Woodstock, which 
has been making good in the business world 
for many years and is now regarded by 
experts as the finest typewriter made. 
Both are worth knowing. Write today for 
booklet and complete information. 


WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


216 West Monroe Street 


\ \ see 
\ \\ 
~~ , 


See 
THE MODERN TYPEWRITER 
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(Continued from Page 82) 
as political value in that it concentrated tax 
payments and other financial obligations. 

When the Great Reform was promul- 
gated the total area of European Russia 
available for agriculture and excluding 
swamps, sand wastes and virgin forests, 
constituted 197,000,000 dessiatines, each 
dessiatine being 2.70 acres. Of this vast 
domain, 116,000,000 dessiatines were allo- 
cated to the peasants, 76,000,000 belonged 
to private landowners, and 5,000,000 to 
the state and to the imperial family. 

In the course of the succeeding years the 
power of the mir dwindled and the peasant 
acquired certain rights which put him on a 
state of equality with some other social 
classes. He was allowed to acquire land as 
private property, and the result was the 
development of the rich peasant, who be- 
came a member of the bourgeoisie. 

Given the opportunity for expansion, the 
man of the soil made his presence felt 
throughout the empire. Some of the rich- 
est of the old prewar families evolved from 
humble country stock. Chief among them 
were the Morosoffs, the cotton kings; the 
Tretiakoffs, the flax magnates, who en- 
dowed one of the great art galleries of Mos- 
cow; and the Charitonenkoes, who amassed 
a huge fortune in sugar. From the farm 
sprang Krivoshein, Minister of Agriculture, 
and Ruchlof, Minister of Communications, 
in an imperial cabinet; also General 
Alexieff, the greatest, perhaps, of Russian 
military strategists. 

Among the earlier reforms was the Peas- 
ant Land Bank, which enabled the peasant 
to purchase land outright from the land- 
lords on easy terms. There was also a con- 
siderable colonization movement. Millions 
of peasants left European Russia and got 
holdings in Siberia in very much the same 
way that our Western settlers staked out 
claims under homestead acts. The Cossack 
was a mounted peasant. 


Unproductive Lands 


Although the peasant had been given 
authority to acquire land on his own, the 
excessive taxes, graft among officials, and 
other oppressions, continued until 1906, 
when the first real land reform came into be- 


| ing. It was the direct result of the revolution 


of 1905, and marked an epoch. The mir was 
abolished and peasant communities given 


| the privilege of choosing their own forms of 


land tenure. They wiped out communal 
land allotments and distributed the agri- 
cultural areas among individual holders. 
These allotments became the private prop- 
erty of the respective families. A peasant 
Russia began to be transformed into a 


| farmer Russia. 


Meanwhile the huge holdings by the 
landed gentry remained unproductive. 
Millions of acres that might have been de- 
veloped for the good of all the people were 
in the form of private estates and hunting 
preserves. To a lesser degree, the same 
situation obtained in England before Lloyd 
George began to bait the dukes. The peas- 
ant agriculturist continued to be exploited 
by the rich. 

The government lent itself to the per- 
formance. It maintained a sort of paternal 
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attitude toward the peasant, but 
largely theoretical. The curse of th: 
ished time was the vodka monopoly, 
gave the state its largest revenue, ] 
enness and excess were the twin e 
country life. The peasant was enco 
to spend his hard-earned money for 
because it filled the imperial coffers, 
the advent of the World War the 
spirits was forbidden, and nomina 
ban is still on. The peasant’s thirs} 
ever, is not entirely slaked. 

What seemed to be the day of ¢ 
ance came with the first revolut 
March, 1917, which witnessed the ¢ 
tion of the Czar, the setting up of 
visional government and a constitu 
sembly. With the unfurling of ther 
in the old Petrograd, the peasants- 
out waiting for the assembly to act 
the law into their own hands and a} 
wide dispossessing of the landlorc 
tended by much bloodshed—began. 
was the beginning of actual agraria 
determination in Russia. 


The Epoch of Surrender 


I use the word “actual” because 
the Bolsheviks came into power duri 
following November, the peasant y 
ready master of the land. He had go 
he wanted and he was content to 1 
these laurels. The old land hung 
satisfied. The peasant became som 
of a conservative—the inevitable re 
property ownership anywhere—an¢ 
he has remained. | 

The succeeding years of sanguinat 
flict throughout the rural regions bi 
the communists and the peasants r 
from the deliberate attempt on th 
of the Moscow autocracy to impo 
proletarian idea through class wa 
village life. | 

As with industry, finance and tra 
pecially exports, it became just a 
effort to manipulate every agency f 
consolidation of political power. 

The Bolshevik land program fal 
two distinct periods. The first was 1 
of socialistic experimentation, during 
compulsory communism failed. T} 
ond, beginning in 1921 with the pro 
tion of the New Economie Policy, 
designated as the epoch of surrender 
peasant. | 

The initial cycle was marked by | 
confusion of decrees—everything in 
Russia is by mandate—that only th 
significant steps can be outlined. 
confiscating what realty remained | 
vate hands—this included the im 
holdings of the church and the imperi: 
ily—socialization of the land was o1 
Private proprietorship of land was 
ished and the peasant forbidden t 
labor under penalty of disenfranchisi 
The idea here, of course, was to bring 
at once a communistic state of affair 

Summed up, the Bolsheviks in the 
flush of triumph sought to do three | 
They were the establishment of 
soviet farms through agricultural 
munes, to bring about codperative ¢ 
tion and to set up agrarian comm’ 
All three undertakings failed becau 
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eim of his proprietary rights. 
oviet farms never got beyond 3 per 
‘the total tillable area. Codperative 
ition proved disastrous for the reason 
t e experienced and successful peas- 
alled against giving the output of his 
th the incompetent communist. 
rian communism, or rather the 
nethod employed to put it over, was 
oing of the whole triple scheme. To 
rand, you must again be told that 
he Bolshevik government was or- 
_ the state Beene the people, and 
tsa. Karl Marx was the god and 
his prophet. The crimson millen- 
mad come. 
¥ ybody was supposed to get free ra- 
se eat, light and transit from the gov- 
ie It meant, in turn, that all agri- 
yl produce was turned over to the 
hyties and distributed. The peasant 
y “mitted to retain for himself only a 
modicum for subsistence. This 
all lowance he was obliged to exchange 
clothing, matches and such other 
as he did not himself produce. In 
m-ords, primitive barter was revived. 
e peasant protested against this 
ion the so-called food armies were 
othe provinces to collect the govern- 
airplus forcibly. 
suthis was only one part of the pro- 
Despite the fact that a communis- 
‘gernment existed in Moscow, the 
; retained his old capitalistic ideas. 
ha nation-wide system of coépera- 
hich were highly organized, he had 
m, the benefits of codperation, but had 


' 
is Bicted every movement to de- 
ji 


_ Then, as now, the village was the 
ring of Russian agricultural life. 
decided to split the solidarity of the 
lag and foster the class struggle there. 
weapons for this offensive were the 
mittees of the Poor, which were noth- 
re than miniature Chekas, hurled 
ery village to array class against 
s.Someone has well called them the 
ye of class war. They started a war, 
ilid not attain the expected results. 
. the peasant had maintained his in- 
dlism, it followed that there were 
eelasses among agricultural workers. 
t me the rich peasant, second was the 
n medium prosperity, while the third 

e usual ne’er-do-well, who owned 
h| land, implements nor cattle. The 
ttees of the Poor sought to establish 
uy al communistic dead level and make 
ri peasant work for his shiftless fellow. 
ex his did not succeed, the holdings of 
sperous farmers were arbitrarily 
rom them and given to the improvi- 
es, whose only virtue was that they 
fessed and acclaimed the Bolshevik 
ncles. As a further step Moscow 
ecthe peasant codperative organiza- 
n éd nationalized it. 


‘he Mutiny at Kronstadt 


‘ual, the Bolsheviks were much more 
apon enforcing their creed than giv- 
ual aid to the agricultural worker. 
high tide of the attempt to impose 
ipsory communism the supplies issued 
€\'y peasant were hopelessly inade- 
Each peasant, for example, got 
quarter of a pound of metal goods, 
wig nails. A thousand households 
€/ompelled to use eight plows, two 
: ao five threshing machines and 
es. 

‘he were two inevitable results. One 
stat the peasant, disgusted with the 
tion of the fruits of his toil, prac- 
went on strike. He decided to raise 
ough food for the use of himself and 
In consequence, the agricultural 
cultivation shrank from 85,000,- 
H\asiatines to 43,813,000 dessiatines. 
1e food armies could not compel the 
to work. 

ond outcome was open insurrec- 
Moscow tried to put down with 
A widespread guerrilla war- 
The most serious of the up- 
e one which precipitated action 
tiny of sailors at Kronstadt, 
principal Russian naval port. 
winter many of these sailors 
their peasant homes and had 
med by the oppressive condi- 
ound there. When they got back 
they rebelled and an army had 
ainst them. Eventually it was 
waysthe mediatorwith the peas- 
ected a compromise by which 
Is tioning stopped, the peasant 
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was given some freedom of land action and 
the right to own cattle, Hired labor was 
still prohibited. 

This brings us to March, 1921, when 
Lenine, convinced that he could not cope 
with the peasant,movement, and realizing 
that chaos impended, announced his re- 
treat from Bolshevism with the inaugura- 
tion of the New Economic Policy. 

In his famous speech of surrender Lenine 
said: 

“The peasants are dissatisfied with their 
present relationship to the state and so it 
cannot continue. Why do we propose to 
abolish requisitioning? Because we must 
give back to the small landowner a stimu- 
lus, an incentive anda push. It is necessary 
to say to the small holder, ‘You are the 
master. Go on producing stuff and the 
state will take only a minimum tax from 
you.’ ” 

Under the new deal food confiscation 
ceased and a tax in kind was substituted. 
The peasant turned over to the government 
only a certain defined amount of his agri- 
cultural product and was at liberty to dis- 
pose of the remainder as he saw fit, which 
meant that it could be sold for cash. The 
Committees of the Poor were withdrawn 
and the fostering of class war in the vil- 
lages ceased. National necessity, for the 
people faced starvation, dictated that land 
production should be increased at the cost 
of any compromise. 

In October, 1922, the former land meas- 
ures were revised and coérdinated in what 
is known as the land code, which forms the 
basis of the present land laws in Russia. 
All land within soviet confines is adjudged 
to be the property of the labor-peasant 
state, constituting a sort of state fund ad- 
ministered by the Commissariat of Agri- 
culture and its local organs. 


Allocation of the Land 


What concerns us mainly is the alloca- 
tion of agricultural property. Perpetual 
possession of land is given to families. The 
peasant cannot sell, transfer, endow or 
lease this property; but he can hand it 
down to his son or some other member of 
his line. This is the big concession to peas- 
ant individualism. Though hired labor is 
prohibited in principle, the mandate is not 
carried out. 

Although he has achieved some degree of 
stewardship of the land he cultivates, the 
lot of the Russian peasant continues to be 
far from desirable. At the moment he pays 
the overhead for nearly every soviet ven- 
ture, which almost invariably means an 
excursion into impracticality. If there is an 
unusually big deficit—and deficit is the 
middle name of most soviet undertakings— 
the government imposes a tax:on the peas- 
ant, because his output comprises the only 
continuous production in the republic. 
When the price of manufactured goods is 
raised, he is also the victim, because, con- 
stituting 85 per cent of the population, he is 
the largest consumer. 

Another imposition is through the fan- 
tastic soviet system of exports, in which 
grain is by far the biggest item. In order 
to establish credits abroad through the sale 
of cereals, the government buys the ship- 
ments as cheaply as possible. Being the 
price arbiter, it can impose any old rate 
and the peasant is forced to accept it. 

The result is that the area under culti- 
vation is 80 per cent of prewar, and the 
country, even with a full crop, is barely 
able to supply its own needs. This year the 
shortage has brought about a famine situ- 
ation in many sections. Yet the exports 
continue, because, for one thing, some of 
the proceeds are employed by Moscow to 
finance the world-wide Bolshevik campaign 
of unrest. 

The peasant is caught in a vicious circle 
from which he cannot escape. If he were 
skeptical of communism prior to 1917 his 
experiences since that time have left no 
doubt in his mind. Despite retreat and 
concession, Kalinin’s glad-handing and the 
avalanche of propaganda which still inun- 
dates every village, he remains a capitalist 
at heart and as a class is immune to com- 
munist inroads. 

Thus the union of peasants and workers 
for the perpetuation of the soviet state re- 
mains a red dream; nor is it likely of con- 
summation. Conscious of his power, the 
peasant may be biding his time against the 
day when he will deliver Russia from 
autocracy into democracy. 

Editor’s Note: This is the seventh of a series of 
articles by Mr. Marcosson dealing with Russia. The 
next will be devoted to life and labor. 
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Everybody Prospers 
When the Farmer Prospers 


VERY year, through skill and industry, 
the farmer takes billions of new wealth 
out of the field, out of the orchard and 
out of the feed lot. With this new 
wealth, he buys equipment for his farm, supplies 
for his home and clothing for his family. He 
creates the demand which quickens business, 
speeds up factory production and assures profit- 
able employment for workers. 


2 


For seven years, the Federal Land Banks have 
been promoting the prosperity of all by financing 
farmers on a permanent and economical basis. 
They loan money to farm owners on long-time 
installment mortgages at reasonable rates. These 
loans are helping some 350,000 farmers to pay off 
old debts, improve their farming methods and 
raise their standards of living. 


Federal Land Bank Bonds 


To secure funds for these loans, the Federal 
Land Banks issue Bonds, secured by massed first 
mortgages on farms valued by Government ap- 
praisers at not less than double the value of the 
mortgages. Federal Land Bank Bonds are guaran- 
teed as to principal and interest not only by the 
issuing Bank, but by all the twelve Federal Land 
Banks with combined capital and reserve exceed- 
ing $50,000,000. 


Federal Land Bank Bonds are free from all taxes, 
inheritance taxes alone excepted. Interest received 
from them is also free from income taxes. 


Interest on these Bonds is payable twice yearly. 
Rate and current price on request. There’s a 
denomination to fit your bank account— $40, $100, 
$500, $1,000, $5,000 and $10,000. Registered or 
coupon form as you prefer. 


You can buy Federal Land Bank Bonds direct 
from any of the twelve Federal Land Banks, also 
from their Fiscal Agent at Washington, D. C. 
Bonds are sent by registered mail. All corre- 
spondence confidential. Remember, the words 
“The Federal Land Bank”, appear at the top of 
every Bond issued by a Federal Land Bank. 


Federal Land Banks are located at 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Berkeley, Cal. 
Omaha, Nebr. 


Columbia, S. C. 
Houston, Texas 
Spokane, Wash. 


Springfield, Mass. 
New Orleans, La. 
Wichita, Kansas 


Louisville, Ky. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Write today for Federal Farm Loan Board Circular No. 16, descriptive of these Bonds, 
addressing nearest Federal Land Bank or the Fiscal Agent. 


Fiscal Agent 


FEDERAL LAND BANKS 
Washington, D: C. 
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to Braintree, and on August tenth he set 
forth for Philadelphia. 

“We live, my dear soul, in an age of trial,”’ 
he told Abigail. “‘What will be the conse- 
quence I know not.” 


Iv 


OR Abigail there was to be only one con- 

sequence. The whole Revolution, the 
coming of the minutemen to take her pew- 
ter spoons, Bunker Hill, the guns booming 
over Boston, the constant peril of her situa- 
tion, sickness, anxiety, financial care— 
these could all be borne with that fortitude 
which was her New England heritage, that 
resignation which was her Puritan dowry. 
The one consequence that mattered, the one 
circumstance which was unbearable, and 
still must be borne, was that from that day 
in August, 1774, with the exception of a few 
scattered months, she was separated for ten 
years—once for a whole solid four—from 
her beloved husband. 

There are many inspiring aspects of Abi- 
gail Adams. during this period. Abigail 
caring for the four children, nursing them 
through illnesses, she who was herself so 
much an invalid, taking them to be inocu- 
lated for the smallpox—though probably 
not by “Isbrahim Mustapha, Inoculator 
to his Sublime Highness and Janissaries”’ 
and more lately to Boston; giving lessons 
to Charles and Thomas, and improving the 
hours, no doubt, with Mr. Winlove’s Col- 
lection of Moral Tales; chivying Johnny 
Quincy out of her closet, where, in a haze 
of precocious tobacco smoke, he was in 
vain endeavoring to discover the ‘‘recon- 
dite charm”’ of Mr. Milton’s Paradise Lost; 
teaching “Nabby” to sew and spin, and 
perhaps help make “‘bounty coats” for the 
soldiers, seeing that she did her duty by 
The Young Lady’s Accidence, and super- 
vising the samplers on which, like little 
Mary Jackson, she may have embroidered 
her conviction that— 


Abigail Adams is my name, 
America my nation, 

Boston is my dwelling place, 
And Christ is my salvation. 


Abigail doing everything in her power to 
obey her husband’s request that she train 
her children to virtue, ‘‘habituate them to 
industry, activity and spirit; make them 
consider every vice as shameful and un- 
manly; fire them with ambition to be use- 
ful’; and that she see to it that every 
decency, grace and honesty be inculcated 
upon them. ‘‘For God’s sake, make your 
children hardy, active and industrious!”’ 

Abigail at Braintree, making every ar- 
ticle of clothing, all the linen, all the blan- 
kets, for the: household; manufacturing 
soap and other domestic necessities; at- 
tending to the farm, to the dairy, to the 
“husbandry,” and saving the precious 
pennies—for ‘“‘I must entreat you,” John 
wrote, “my dear partner in all the joys and 
sorrows, prosperity and adversity of my 
life, to take a part with me in the struggle. 
I pray God for your health—entreat you to 
rouse your whole attention to the family, 
the stock, the farm, the dairy. Let every 
article of expense which can possibly be 
spared be retrenched.’ . My life has 
been a continual scene of fatigue, vexation, 
labor and anxiety. I have four children. I 
had a pretty estate from my father; I have 
been assisted by your father; I have done 
the greatest business in the province; I 
have had the very richest clientsin the proy- 
ince; yet I am poor, in comparison with 
others.” 

Abigail in the midst of war’s very close 
alarms—so that she must be sure, ‘‘in case 
of real danger,”’ to “‘fly to the woods with 
our children’’—so bewildered in anticipa- 
tion, so calm and sane in emergency—so 
that John could write to her of the pleas- 
ure it gave him ‘‘to learn that you sustain 
with so much fortitude the shocks and 
terrors of the times. You are really brave, 
my dear. You are a heroine and you have 
reason to be. A soul as pure, as 
benevolent, as virtuous and pious as yours 
has nothing to fear . . . from the last of 
human evils.” 

Abigail the patriot, deeply concerned in 
the portentous affairs of the nation, writ- 
ing so thoughtfully, so intelligently, on 
every topic, suggesting statecraft, telling 
her husband that women should have a 
share in government, and earning his praise 
for shining ‘‘as a stateswoman of late, as 
well as a farmeress.”’ Abigail, serene and 
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patient, while matters dragged so tediously 
at Philadelphia—‘‘slow as snails’’—where 
every man was “a great man, an orator, a 
critic, a statesman,”’ and so “‘must show his 
oratory, his criticism and his political abil- 
ities’”’ on every question, until petulant 
John Adams cried out in desperation: 

“Posterity! You will never know how 
much it cost the present generation to pre- 
serve your freedom! I hope you will make 
good use of it. If you do not I shall repent 
it in heaven that I ever took half the pains 
to preserve it!”’ 

In all these aspects Abigail Adams was 
magnificent. She was the living spirit of the 
embattled colonies; she was, essentially, 
New England—its bigotry inspired to te- 
nacity, its harshness quickened into deter- 
mination, its austerity illuminated by a 
fine resolve, its long tradition of sturdy 
faith and devotion—to the home, to the 
land and to God—strengthened and sweet- 
ened in the keeping of this gentle, loyal, 
courageous lady. 

But in none of these aspects is she so 
appealing, so genuine, so sympathetic, as in 
her revelation as the wife of John Adams, 


who fretted and spent “‘many melancholy | 


hours” over their continued separation; 
the woman “with so much sensibility,” 
who longed for her husband’s return and 
could not be comforted for his absence. A 
revelation which shines through the pages 
of her tender, affectionate letters to him, in 
which, because her pen was “always freer 
than my tongue,” she wrote “many things 
to you that I suppose I never could have 
talked.”” That five weeks had passed and 
not one line from him, and “‘I would rather 
give a dollar for a letter by the post, though 
the consequence should be that I ate but 
one meal a day these three weeks to come”’; 
that every line he sent her was “like a 
precious relic from the saints’’; and that 
she ‘‘dare not express to you how 
ardently I long for your return. I have 
some very miserly wishes, and cannot con- 
sent to your spending one hour in town 
till, at least, I have had you twelve.” 

And finally John himself, in his stiff, un- 
demonstrative way, wrote to her from 
Philadelphia that ‘‘I will never come here 
again without you, if I can persuade you to 
come with me. Whom God has joined to- 
gether ought not to be put asunder so long, 
with their own consent.” 


Vv 


UT the days of separation were not 

ended; they were really only just be- 
ginning. For in November, 1777, Mr. 
Adams was chosen to go to France to help 
Mr. Franklin, and in February, 1778, he 
sailed, taking with him little eleven-year- 
old John Quincy. ‘‘How lonely are my 
days! How solitary my nights,” poor Abi- 
gail wrote. “‘Can the best of friends recol- 
lect that for fourteen years past I have not 
spent a whole winter alone?” And once, 
six months went by without a word from 
him, and Abigail herself was obliged to 
wait five before she could find a vessel to 
carry her mail. And so many ships were 
captured, and the precious letters lost. And 
Abigail could not stand it; and she poured 
out her heart to him, and complained a 
little because he did not write more fre- 
quently and at greater length, and talked 
to him on the written page as though he 
had been there with her, telling him many 
tender, foolish things. And John Adams 
was offended, and embarrassed, and told 
her so, with that lack of patience and tact 
which so distinguished him. 

“For God’s sake,’”’ he wrote, in Febru- 
ary, 1779, “‘never reproach me again with 
not writing or with writing scrips. Your 
wounds are too deep. You know not, 
you feel not, the dangers that surround 
me. . . Millions would not tempt me to 
write you as I used. I have no security 
that every letter I write you will not be 
broken open, and copied, and transmitted 
to Congressand to English newspapers. .. . 
There are spies upon every word I utter 
and every syllable I write. . . My life 
has been often in danger, but I never con- 
sidered my reputation and character so 
much in danger as now. I can pass for a 
fool, but I will not pass for a dishonest or 
mercenary man. Be upon your guard 
therefore. I must be upon mine, and I 
will. You complain that I don’t 
write often enough, and that when I do my 
letters are too short. If I were to tell you 
all the tenderness of my heart, I should do 


nothing but write to you. . . . Letmeen- 
treat you to consider, if some of your letters 
had by any accident been taken, what a 
figure would they have made in a news- 
paper, to be read by the whole world? 
Some of them would have done 
honor to the most virtuous and most ac- 
complished Roman matron, but others of 
them would have made you and me very 
ridiculous.” 

Poor Abigail! For herself, she would not 
have cared at all. 

But there seemed to be nothing for Mr. 
Adams to do in Europe, “‘the dullest place 
in the world’’—Congress forgot to send him 
any instructions—and in August, 1779, he 
was home once more. This time, surely, it 
was for good. No. In November of that 
year, Mr. Adams was ordered to France 
again, and the longest separation of all was 
at hand. And as the years passed, 1780, 
1781, 1782, Abigail wanted to go to France, 
but Mr. Adams did not think that life in 
Europe would be good for the children. 

But when peace was signed, in 1783, and 
still Mr. Adams did not come home—but 
was sent to London, and to Holland, and 
spoken of as minister to England—the mat- 
ter was discussed again. 

“T had much to do to persuade myself to 
venture a summer passage,” Abigail as- 
sured her husband, ‘‘but a winter one I 
never could think of encountering. I am 
too much of a coward.’”’ And she did not 
want to go to England; she would have 
enjoyed visiting France for a year, “but to 
think of going to England in a public char- 
acter, and engaging at my time of life in 
scenes quite new, attended with dissipa- 
tion, parade and nonsense—I am sure I 
should make an awkward figure.’’ No, her 
most ardent wish was to have him return— 
“my health is infirm neither of us 
appears to be built for duration. Would to 
Heaven the few remaining days allotted us 
might be enjoyed together!”’ 

But in June, 1784, she sailed, with 
“Nabby’’—who was not sorry, perhaps, to 
put away her copy of The Amours and Ad- 
ventures» of Two English Gentlemen in 
Italy, and see their prototypes in their na- 
tive England. 

VI 

iF WAS a rough crossing, and they were 

all extremely seasick, since ‘‘the decency 
and decorum of the most delicate female 
must in some measure yield to the necessi- 
ties of nature.”” And the little staterooms 
opening onto the cabin where the gentle- 
men slept were very crowded and confined; 
but fortunately it was a set of ‘well be- 
haved, decent gentlemen, whose whole 
deportment is agreeable to the strictest 
delicacy, both in word and action.” And 
then they were at Osborn’s Adelphi Family 
Hotel, in London, with two rooms and 
three servants for three guineas a week 
without food; and scores of Americans, 
many of them expatriated Loyalists, were 
coming to call, and taking them to dinners 
where there were only two kinds of meat on 
the table, although ‘‘invited several days 
in advance”’; and finally, in August, Mr. 
Adams arrived from Holland, preceded by 
John Quincy, whom his mother hardly 
recognized. 

They left almost immediately for Paris, 
and soon they were established in aspacious 
house at Auteuil, in the suburbs, in which 
forty beds could be made, but “with an 
expense of thirty thousand livres in looking 
glasses, there is no table in the house bet- 
ter than an oak board, nor a carpet belong- 
ing to the house.’”’ And there were horrid 
tile floors everywhere, and a special sery- 
ant to polish them. Abigail was very busy, 
accustoming herself to the domestics, se- 
lecting household goods, purchasing clothes 
in which to attend dinners, and the theater, 
and the opera. For in Paris, Puritan New 
England must do as the Parisians, or be- 
come utterly recluse. But Paris was not 
much. ‘‘They tell me I am no judge for 
that I have not seen it yet. One thing I 
know, and that is that I have smelt 
it. . . . Itisthe very dirtiest place I ever 
saw. . Boston cannot boast so ele- 
gant public buildings, but in other respects 
it is as much superior in my eyes to Paris 
as London is to Boston.” 

As for the opera—‘‘The dresses and 
beauty of the performers were enchanting; 
but no sooner did the dance commence 
than I felt my delicacy wounded and I was 
ashamed to be seen to look at them. Girls 
clothed in the thinnest silk and gauze, with 
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ig 
their petticoats short, springing: 
from the floor, poising themsel 
air, with their feet flying, and as 
showing their garters and drawers as 
no petticoat had been worn, was 
altogether new to me.”’ La, Mrs 
However, ‘‘Shall I speak a trut 
that repeatedly seeing these dances 
off that disgust . . . and thet® 
now with pleasure?” To be sure, 
as a girl sets her foot upon the floc 
opera she is excommunicated by the 
and denied burial in holy ground.” 
And then, in May, 1785, the ey 
Abigail had dreaded took place 
Adams was appointed Minister ] 
tentiary to England, and she foun¢ 
obliged to undertalxe the endlessly 
role of America’s first official amba 
to the British capital, where she e¢ 
“to be more scrutinized” than ij 
They went to London, and settled 
the Bath Hotel, Westminster, and 
a house on Grosvenor Square, and ir 
while the Tory papers were pour 
their “venom” at this reception 
envoy from the revolted colon 
were presented at court; Abigail ir 
gant but decently plain gown, “sh 
string, covered and full trimmed wit 
crape, festooned with lilac ribbon. 
point lace, over a hoop of enormot 
there is only a narrow train of abo 
yards in length to the gown wais 
Ruffle cuffs for married ladies, trek 
ruffles, a very dress cap with long] 
pets, two white plumes and a blor 
handkerchief. This is my rigging. ] 
have mentioned two pearl pins inn 
ear rings and necklace of the same k 
“T would gladly be excused th 
mony,” she wrote on the day of tt 
tion, but it all passed pleasantly | 
except for the four hours they we 
standing in the drawing-room, and 
of the somewhat artificial cordiali 
essarily attendant upon an eventso1 
cent of recent British disasters. T 
was a personable man, although hi 
red face and white eyebrows; thi 
was in purple and silver, and she | 
well shaped, nor handsome. In f: 
ladies of the court in general were 
plain, ill shaped and ugly; but do 
tell anybody that I say so!” ! 
As for the royal drawing-rooms: “ 
I am looked down upon with a so 
pride.’’ But “I consider myself as. 
menting the power before which I 
as much as I am complimented b: 
noticed by it. Consequently 
expect to be a court favorite. Nor 
ever again set my foot there if the et 
of my country did not require it.” 
all very trying and immensely diffiet 
scorn of the royal circle, the constant 
pour of scurrilous invective in the 
“‘Some years hence it may be a plea 
reside here in the character of Ar 
minister; but with the present salé 
the present temper of the English, 
need envy the embassy. There wou 
be fine work if any notice was taken’ 
billingsgate and abuse. . . . Hoy 
they exult if they could lay hold of ¢ 
cumstance in either of our charac 
make us appear ridiculous!” ; 
How careful she had to be, how 
how gracious, how dignified, how unf: 
watchful. That they never were n 
appear ridiculous must have been di 
large measure, to her own intelliger 
good sense, to her breeding, and 
faultless instinct. This Puritan lac 
was so afraid of appearing awkwar 
had done many admirable things 
past, she was to occupy a more exalt 
tion in her own land, but she was | 
never to conduct herself more adr 
and with greater courage than dum 
three perilously conspicuous years 
embassy. And they had a good time 
all. ‘“‘Nabby’’ was married to Mr. 
of the Legation, and the daugh 
Abigail Smith Adams became. 
Adams Smith. And England was Er 
in spite of the Tory press—the Rive 
onshire, Cornwall—and London wa 


gay. ‘‘But such a set of en 
ladies here are! And such a life a 
lead! I will come and sh 


self in America from this scene ol 
pation!’ 

And finally, in 1788, they wer 
and there was to be rest at last, a 
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PaNONeEV E R-S.A-R_Y__S_E_D A_N 


At Lansing $ 1 5 9 5 Plus Tax 


—All the convenience and spacious- 
ness of a genuine, full size four-door 
sedan. 


—Modish to the minute in design 
and appearance. Low-hung body— 
clean lines—trim finish. 


—Lounge-dimensioned seats, form- 
shaped backs, pleasing upholstery, 
unstinted roominess for five adult 
passengers. 


—Mounted on the famous double- 
framed chassis; 120-inch wheelbase. 


— Equipped with the time-proved Reo 
6-cylinder engine; 50 horse-power. 


—Embodying the distinctive Reo 
Safety Control, oversized brakes 
(both pedal operated), clean front 
compartment, inner-frame cradling 
of vital units, 13-plate clutch—and 
a score of Reo-developed features. 


—Fitted with genuine balloon tires, 
steel disc wheels and gently-acting 
springs. 


—Backed by the same manufacturing 
exactness which has characterized 
Reo for 20 years. 


—A quality car, manufactured by 
quality methods in sufficient volume 
to minimize the cost per car. 


Never Before in Automobile History Has #1595 
Bought As Much Motor Car 


Reo Motor Car Company 


Lansing, Michigan 


For Twenty Years Manufacturers of Quality Motor Cars 
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To make a 
cold radiator 


hot 


. Tre MONEY you pay 

| for tons of coal is ill- 

spent, if your steam ra- 

diators, clogged with 

cold air, don’t get hot. 

AIRID makes any cold radiator hot—and 
costs only $1.60. 

AIRID needs no “fixing” because it is non- 
adjustable— never leaks—and makes no 
noise. Any pair of hands can put it on any 
steam radiator in two minutes. 


Made and guaranteed by the 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Specialties Department, 1807 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


AIRID 


AIR-VALVES 


SOLD AT ALL HEATING AND PLUMBING SHOPS 


! 


ELCAR| 


A ie 
SWELL BUILT 
TAR 


Of cars mechanically worthy 
of place with the new Etcar 
Eight-in-Line 4-Door, 5-Pas- 
senger Brougham there are 
but two. But on the vital 
basis of price, no car can com- 
pare with Etcar in value. 


Dealers: Write for ELCAR Proposition 


ELCAR MOTOR COMPANY 
Elkhart, Indiana 


Builders of Fine Vehicles Since 1873 


FOURS—SIXES—EIGHTS 


{f.0.b. Elkhart 
Indiana) 
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quiet “‘husbandry”’ at Braintree, which Mr. 
Adams had not seen for nearly nine years. 
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Bot America had not done yet with 
John Adams. He must be her first Vice- 
President, and so, in 1789, Abigail had to 
come to New York, to the lovely mansion 
at Richmond Hill, beyond Lispenard’s 
Meadows, in the pleasant village of Green- 
wich. A fine, porticoed mansion, surrounded 
by beautiful trees, in front of which “the 
noble Hudson rolls his majestic waves, 
bearing upon his bosom innumerable small 
vessels which are constantly forwarding the 
rich products of the neighboring soil to the 
busy hand of a more extensive commerce” — 
or so it seemed to Abigail’s more maturely 
stately pen. 

And soon, in 1790, she had to move to 
Philadelphia, which was become the tempo- 
rary seat of government. To Bush Hill 
where the sheep were pastured daily upon 
her lawn. ‘‘Bush Hill, as it is called, 
though by the way there remains neither 
bush nor shrub upon it : yet Bush 
Hill is a very beautiful place. But the 
grand and sublime I left at Richmond 
Hill!’” The new house was better furnished 
but the other had been more convenient in 
storerooms and closets. The rooms at Bush 
Hill were cold and damp, and nothing had 
been unpacked when they arrived, and still 
there were crowds of visitors to be received 
every day, from eleven in the morning until 
three. But they were better off than Mrs. 
Washington, whose house was not even 
finished. 

And Philadelphia was very gay; the pro- 
fusion and luxury at the tables of the 
wealthy, in their equipages, and the dresses 
of their wives and daughters were, as the 
Duke de la Rochefoucauld-Liancourt was 
moved to observe, extreme; there was a 
continuous round of routs, and tea, and 
cards—so that Abigail foresaw a very dissi- 
pated winter if she were to accept all the 
invitations which she received; there was 
the theater where she witnessed The School 
for Scandal; there were great dinners and 
balls, graced by the presence of “the daz- 
zling Mrs. Bingham and her beautiful sis- 
ters; the Misses Allen and the Misses 
Chew; in short a constellation of beauties.” 
There were assemblies where the dancing 
was very good and the company of the best, 
“but the room despicable, the etiquette—it 
was difficult to say where it was found. In- 
deed, it was not New York; but you must 
not report this from me!” 

In fact, concerning Philadelphia as a 
whole, in the second lady’s sharply critical 
estimation, ‘‘When all is said and done, it 
will not be Broadway!”’ 

But Bush Hill was removed from the 
city, the winter roads were all clay up to 
the horses’ knees, it was difficult to get 
around. And Abigail was not well; she 
had just undergone a severe illness, and life 
was a constant misery of recurring ailments. 
More and more, during the second vice- 
presidency and after, she abandoned the 
wearisome gayeties of the capital and sought 
refuge in the country. So that after twenty 
years John and Abigail found themselves in 
the same dreary predicament—he fast at 
his duties in Philadelphia for a good part of 
the year, she in seclusion at Braintree, or 
Quincy, as they now called it. 
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i WAS all a great mistake, actually. 
Mr. Adams was not qualified, tempera- 
mentally, to hold so public an office, to pre- 
side over a body such as the senate, in a 
position requiring the coolest dignity, the 
most calculating tact. Vain, irritable, jeal- 
ous, obstinate, faultfinding—defects which 
had increased with the years—he did not, 
at the same time, any longer avoid being 
ridiculous. He had “neither judgment, 
firmness of mind, nor respectability of de- 
portment to fill the chair of such an as- 
semblage.”’ In his most pompous moments 
he allowed “‘an unmeaning kind of vacant 
laugh” to escape him, his face was dimpled 
by a foolish “‘simper.”” He permitted him- 
self to criticize members from the chair; he 
was forever making fatuous speeches; he 
wasted the senate’s time by discussing 
whether a letter incorrectly addressed to 
him as “His Excellency”’ could be read by 
him, whether members should be styled 
Honorable or Right Honorable in the min- 
utes, whether he should sign bills as Vice- 
President or as President of the Senate. 
These matters, he felt, were “most impor- 
tant,” and the senate must remember that 
“Vice-President is my title.’’ 
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He was almost fanatic on this gi 
titles. ‘‘You are against titles,” 
Senator Maclay, ‘‘but there arity 
in the world so much in favor of. 
the people of America, and the Goy 
never will be properly administer 
they are adopted in the fullest y 
He was a New Englander, and, as 
ator observed, ‘‘No people in th 
dwell more on trivial distinctions ¢ 
ters of mere form. They really 
show a readiness to stand on punc 
ceremony.’’ Mr. Adams did so to 
which brought forth against him t 
sation of being a monarchist, a 
kings and nobility. He did so int 
childish ways—‘“‘ When the Preside; 
into the senate,’’ he solemnly as} 
body, “what shall I be?”” He wasy 
of the senate, but when Mr. Wa; 
made one of his majestic entrances, 
not be president then. No, gent] 
cannot, I cannot. I wish gentlk 
think what I shall be.’’ Gentlemen 
with their tongues in their chee 
Mr. Izard finally decided, in priv: 
he should be “His Rotundity.” 

This was all extremely unfortun 
Abigail would undoubtedly hay 
him home if she had known som 
things that were being written and 
about him. How he was “full of s 
tentions,” and so well qualified “t 
the etiquette of loops and buttons’ 
should have been a tailor. How 
principles which had actuated Do 
and Senator Maclay, “when we 
John Adams in the papers and 
him forward for Vice-President,’ 
probably also make him Presiden 
he had been touted by them for t 
merely because ‘‘we knew his van 
hoped by laying hold of it to ren 
useful among the New England me 
scheme for bringing Congress to ] 
vania,”’ and away from New York. 

But there, at least, they found h 
most unmanageable of all brutes,” 
“his pride, obstinacy and folly 
equal to his vanity—and, a thing w 
senator forgot to mention, because 
he was above reproach. And, as th 
saw it, when Mr. Washington re 
1797, Mr. Adams was his obvious st 
Old John Adams the patriot, the 
servant. The Republicans might r 
ambitious monarchism, his egotism 
lies, and set up against him that pa 
democratic virtues, Mr. Thomas Ji 
inventor of whirligig chairs; the» 
ists had not yet done with Gove 
and Mr. Adams was elected, if | 
three votes. : 

“My feelings are not those of | 
ostentation upon the occasion,” 
wrote to him on his inauguration! 
1797. “They are solemnized by a | 
the obligations, the important tru 
numerous duties connected with it 
you may be enabled to discharge th 
honor to yourself, with justice anc 
tiality to your country, and with | 
tion to this great people, shall be t 
prayer of your A. A.” 

She was suffering then from “thi 
dations of time,’’ from indispositior] 
hastened its strides and impaired 3 
fabric’; she had felt very keenly, } 
party abuse of the campaign; s 
have done well—she who was so‘ 
judge of men, who made “some! 
sions to physiognomy,” who knew | 
band so much better than he kni 
self—to have taken him by the hi 
led him quietly back to Quincy. — i 


1x s | 
OR in his presidency Mr. Ada 


Federalist popularity—the days [ 
French war and the Black Cockade! 
in his honor; 


So here’s to the toast 
We Columbians boast, 
The Federal Constitution 
And the President forever. | 


But he antagonized his aa 1 
rupted it into “Adamites” and 

nians”’; he quarreled stupidly wit 
retaries, and drove two of them 
cabinet, accusing them of 
against him with Mr. Hamilton; 


OL! 
a) 
or): 
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self viciously attacked by the lat- 
|, a pamphlet “concerning the public 
Bnd character of John Adams,” 
a Hamilton, that busy destroyer 
Jutations, had prepared for private 
y tion but of which a copy was stolen 
printer and taken to Colonel Burr, 
pep might issue extracts from it to a 
vied Republican world. Before long 
“ne was singing 


he Johnny at the helm of State, 
Head itching for a crowny; 

is longs to be, like Georgy, great, 
“And pull Tom J effer downy! 


t. Hamilton was not altogether 
y in his estimate of Mr. Adams. ‘Of 
«ass and irritable temperament’ ’—it 

\ George Gibbs summing up more 

jsionately —‘ ‘jealous of others’ praise 

{spicious of their influence; obstinate 

it fickle : and vain to a degree 

insanity; he was himself 


sible alike of conceiving or of acting 
1 settled system of policy, and was to 


as easy a subject for indirect man- 
,it as he was impracticable to more 
it ate approach. : hen, in 
jim to errors of judgment, faults of 
tart also are disclosed; when the 
girate yields himself to suspicion and 
"to the indulgence of personal ani- 
, and the gratification of a vanity 
pag nses counsel and is obstinate in 
all our sorrow gives way to 
o: tion. . . . The presidential ca- 
j Mr. Adams furnishes a pitiable in- 
n 1 of how completely the mistakes, and 
ore the faults, of maturer years blot 
2 remembrance of early and impor- 

t rvices. 
Bias was not utterly unaware of 
| nijself. “Tt is an awful reflection,’’ he 
oto his daughter in 1796, “that every 
ak sb every folly, every resentful, vin- 
i malignant passion of the heart, 
hic cin the vigor of understanding may be 
6ed or suppressed, must break out 
ow itself to the world and posterity 
e trembling lips and shaking hands 
a or eighty years. May my farm 
y only be witnesses of my dotages 


nie in asplic office. Bete if 
had been more constantly at his 
e could have averted them for him, 
ed his angers as she occasionally 
| his correspondence, guided him 
8s arrogant ways. Unless it were 
1e, too, had grown more intolerant 
ie passing years, more scornful of the 
lity,” less clear-sighted in her under- 
ig of him. As it was, she painstak- 
lischarged such social duties as her 
it would permit; she held her levees, 
ic were a little more sprightly than 
sf Mrs. Washington; she moved ma- 
ae the great drawing-rooms 


Mrs. Izard’s, Mrs. Jay’s, Mrs. 
Ts, Mrs. Blodget’s; she went, some- 
@ to Mrs. Bingham’s famous balls, 
they began to serve the punch im- 

y after the first dance, and ‘‘the 
well as the prettiest’’ ice cream was 
Ml, around in splendid china cups with 
dsoons, and the supper table was dec- 
% with real orange trees, and “‘you 

‘Chink how beautiful it looked” —at 
sto Mrs. Benjamin Stoddert. 


then, in November, 1800, they 
e her move to Washington City, 
ie Government was now to be there— 
1; Richmond Hill had been superior to 
Till, so Bush Hill was immeasurably 
‘ble to Washington. In fact, Wash- 
Bl as a city, was practically nonexis- 
t.One wing only of the Capitol had 
a d, which, with the President’s 
sandstone house, was a striking ob- 

tin dismal contrast” with the sur- 
18 scene. Not an avenue or street 
s\sible, except the New Jersey Av- 
‘ os road with two buildings on 
e Pennsylvania, which for consid- 
tches ran through a deep morass 
ey with alder bushes. Its recogniz- 
jie a were lined with double rows 
i ay poplars guarding a pathway 
fille with stagnant water; in dry 
the avenue was all dust, in wet 
ul mud, and along it “the Royal 
n_ old-fashioned” old-fashioned 
long bodied, four horse stage, 
ed with members of Congress 
etown in a halo of dust, or 
a ship in a seaway among the 
uts of this national highway.” 
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There were buildings enough in the city 
to accommodate Congress, Abigail found, 
if they had been compact and finished, 
“but as they are, and scattered as they are, 
I see no great comfort for them.” They 
must lodge, otherwise, at Mr. Peacock’s on 
the Jersey Avenue, or at Blodget’s Great 
Hotel, or at Tunnecliffe’s on Capitol Hill, 
or at the Union Tavern in Georgetown, 
where Mr. Adams first found shelter. As for 
the President’s house, it was on a grand 
and superb scale, requiring about thirty 
servants, and so well proportioned, conse- 
quently, to the President’s salary! The 
lighting of it, alone, was “‘a tax indeed,” 
and the fires ‘“‘we are obliged to keep to 
secure us from daily agues is another very 
cheerful comfort.’’ And to assist them ‘‘in 
this great castle bells are wholly 
wanting, not one single one being hung in 
the whole house. If they will put 
me up some bells, and let me have 
wood enough to keep fires, I design to be 
pleased . . . but surrounded with forests, 
can you believe that wood is not to be had, 
because people cannot be found to cut and 
cart it?” 

The house was habitable, but aside from 
that there was not a single apartment fin- 
ished; they had ‘‘not the least fence, yard, 
or other convenience without; and the 
great unfinished audience room I made a 
drying room of, to hang up the clothes in.” 
The principal stairs were not up, and would 
not be that winter; only six chambers were 
comfortable, two for the President, two 
lower rooms, one for a parlor, and one for 
levees. And because the ladies of Wash- 
ington seemed to expect it, Abigail turned 
to and held one in the oval drawing-room, 
where they put the crimson furniture. 

“For myself and family,’”’ she wrote, “I 
have few regrets. At my age, and with my 
bodily infirmities, I shall be happier at 
Quincy. Neither my habits, nor my educa- 
tion or inclination, have led me to an ex- 
pensive style of living, so that on that score 
I have little to mourn over. If I did not rise 
with dignity I can at least fall with ease. . . . 
I feel not any resentment against those who 
are coming into power. . I leave to 
time the unfolding of a drama. I leave to 
posterity to reflect upon the times past, and 
I leave them characters to contemplate.” 

Mr. Jefferson, Colonel Burr, the whole 
retinue of Republicanism. Perhaps one of 
her finest and truest letters. Whatever 
Mr. Adams may have done, there was 
nothing ridiculous, nothing petty, nothing 
ignoble about Abigail Adams. She left 
Washington in the spring, and during the 
early hours of March 4, 1801, Mr. Adams 
rolled peevishly out in his coach on the road 
to Massachusetts, after signing a great 
many Federal appointments for the “‘mid- 
night judges.” And as he rattled through 
Baltimore and Philadelphia he saw the 
flares of bonfires, he heard the booming of 
guns and the pealing of bells, he witnessed 
the processions, the civic and military 
parades, the red liberty caps on the poles, 
with which a jubilant nation was greeting 
the inauguration of the Mammoth of 
Democracy, the downfall of ‘Bonny 
Johnny,” and the passing of an aristocratic 
era. 

xI 

ND now at last they were back at 
Quincy, in old Braintree, for good. In 
a fine mansion, built by Leonard Vassall, 
set in the midst of spreading, elm-shaded 
lawns. Abigail’s health did not improve, 
but still that energetic woman was getting 
up at five o’clock in summer to perform the 
“operations of dairywoman,”’ and in winter 
kindling her own fire at six, and stirring all 
over the house to arouse its inmates to 

their manifold domestic duties. 

And if she had retired, and gladly, from 
public life, Abigail had not forgotten the 
circumstances which had brought about 
that retirement: she had not become recon- 
ciled to the “‘blackest calumny and the 
foulest falsehoods” which had so offended 
her husband and embittered his recollec- 
tion of the years spent in the country’s 
service, and she had not forgiven those 
whom she considered responsible for the 
affronts to which he had been subjected— 
the vicious attacks upon his character, the 
apparent treachery of former associates, the 
deliberate hostility of disloyal friends. 

And so, in 1804, she wrote to Mr. Jeffer- 
son, who had once been a good friend and 
was now one no longer. It was simply a 
letter of condolence, written on the occa- 
sion of the death of Mr. Jefferson’s daugh- 
ter, Polly Eppes, whom Abigail had known 
and cared for as a little girl in London. 
A letter written in kindness and sympathy, 
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You'll be genuinely surprised at the full, round, 
musical tone of this new Cabinet Audiophone. 


Tits; 


voice” 


is not a phone unit. It is an adjust- 


able electromagnetic device that gives pleasing 
quality to the most powerful tones, yet is as sensi- 
tive as any loud speaker ever built. For distance 


“fishing,” 


radio at its best. 
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Miss Dimock 
Was Ready 


HILE busy every day 

as secretary to an of- 
ficer of a large meat packing 
establishmentin Illinois, Miss 
Dimock foundspare moments 
to earn extra money with the 
Curtis publications. Then 
came illness, forcing her to 
retire from business. Her 
pension was not enough for 
comfortable living. But she 
was ready! Every week her 
Curtis work brings her a sal- 
ary in addition to her com- 
missions, 
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new expenses should arise. 
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today? 
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Insure a Cash Income Now 
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for any such emergency. In 
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scription representatives of The 
Saturday Evening Post, The 
Ladies’ Home Fournal and The 
Country Gentleman, they not 
only have a useful spare-time 
income today, but insurance 
of profitable full-time work for 
the future. They enjoy their 
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with interesting people, they 
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that, they feel that the future is 
secure, whatever may happen. 
Part time or full time, Curtis ~ 
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you're ready! And you could 
use extra money even now, 
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of Washington 
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Would $300.00 Extra 
Start Your New Year Right? 


ma you wondering about 
after-Christmas_ bills 
that will hang fireinto 1925? 
Have you had unlooked for 
expenses during this past 
year? Or are you ambitious 
enough to want to make more 


money during the months 
ahead? ~Whichever it is— 


There’s one sure answer: 
$300.00 or so extra during 1925 
would start your New Year 
right! And that amount—more 
than that, in fact—/Louis Wersen 
easily earned in just two months 
as our subscription representa- 
tive for The Saturday Evening 
Post, The Ladies’ Home Fournal 
and The Country Gentleman 


Mr. Wersen needed extra money for college expenses. What 
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instance, made nearly $600.00 77 exactly two months. There’s a mark 
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Syracuse, N. Y. New $7,000,000 
Hotel. 600 rooms—all outside, 
with bath, servidor, circulating ice 
water. Rates $3.00 up. Sample 
Rooms $4.50 to $8.00. 

R. P. BRAINARD, Managing Director 
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for old times’ sake, to a bereaved father, 
but not in friendship for the man, not with 
any intent to bridge the gulf which must 
inevitably remain between her husband’s 
enemy and herself. A sincere letter, genuine 
in sentiment, generously conceived, but 
utterly uncompromising in spirit. A cour- 
teous, seemly letter without a trace of cor- 
diality or conciliation. But Mr. Jefferson 
replied to it, stating his own grievance 
against Mr. Adams; and from these begin- 
nings there developed a spirited interchange 
of letters between her husband’s successor 
and Abigail, conducted entirely without 
the knowledge of Mr. Adams—although he 
was eventually made aware of it by her—in 
which the incidents which had estranged 
the two men were openly discussed, and the 
way undoubtedly paved for the reconcilia- 
tion which finally reunited these two old 
friends. 

There was, Mr. Jefferson had written, 
only one act of Mr. Adams’ life which had 
ever given him “‘a moment’s personal dis- 
pleasure,’ and that was when Mr. Adams 
had made his last appointments to office, 
just before retiring from the presidency. 
Mr. Jefferson considered them “‘as person- 
ally unkind; they were from my most 
ardent political enemies.’ Abigail imme- 
diately defended these appointments as 
eminently justified, and made without any 
intention of offense; Mr. Washington had 
done the same thing at the end of his ad- 
ministration; and, besides, she reminded 
Mr. Jefferson with delightful frankness, 
“you will please to recall, sir, that at the 
time these appointments were made there 
was not any certainty that the presidency 
would devolve upon you!’”’ It had come 
very near being Colonel Burr in place of 
Mr. Jefferson. But Abigail had ‘‘never felt 
any enmity toward you, sir, for being 
elected President of the United States,” 
and she could ‘‘truly say that at the time 
of election I considered your pretensions 
much superior to his who shared an equal 
vote with you.”’ But since Mr. Jefferson 
had brought up the subject, Abigail was 
prepared to ‘disclose to you what has 
severed the bonds of former friendship.” 
Mr. Jefferson had remitted the fine of a 
certain Callender, convicted of libel against 
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Mr. Adams, and this was a publiej 
Mr. Adams; and Mr. Jefferson } 
pointed someone to a judicial post 
John Quincy Adams, and this was a 
tous manifestation of ill will toward 
which Abigail was much too humar 
get. But Mr. Jefferson replied ag 
fending himself and denying any 
motives in these matters; and so tl 
honest correspondence, this setting 
old misunderstandings and griefs, eo 
for a time, until at the end Abigai 
that— ts 
“T bear no malice. I cherish 
mity. I wish to lead a tranc 
retired life disposed to h 
wounds of contention, to cool the 
fury of party animosity, to soft 
rugged spirit of resentment.” 
Abigail wished to lead a trang 
retired life. ‘ 
That was in 1804, and for fourtee 
thereafter she was permitted to 
With her old pet dog Juno at he 
she went from room to room satisfy 
active curiosity concerning all the d 
her housekeeping; she made sure t] 
Adams’ tankard of hard cider wa; 
for him every morning before bre 
she watched him busying himself 
fields among the haymakers; in ] 
gowns covered with lace she sat 
sively at the head of her dinner ta 
pensing the unfailing cornmeal p 
while the ex-President bantered his 
with the joviality of mellowing ag 
drove about the Massachusetts e 
side in a plain carriage and pair, th 
perhaps, of the days when she had» 
court in a coach, with plumes in hi 
She always received and answered 
many letters. d 
The years passed. She saw John 
return from his ministry to Russ 
saw him appointed Secretary of 
a former Federalist turned Republ 
Montague among the Capulets. FE 
was not to see him installed as Presi 
thus ironically bearing out the old R 
can complaint that John Adams had 
to establish a dynasty—for on Octo 
1818, she died, of typhoid, in her s 
fourth year. 
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Steady and repeat alarm. repeat alarm. $3.25. Lumi- Nickel case. Runs 32 hours. 4-inchdial. Backbellalarm. | and hands. Back bell alarm. wind and set. Neat hands d : 
Top bell alarm, $1.50. In Runs 32 hours, $2.00. In Runs 32 hours, $3.00. In eee luminous dial and hands, 
n Canada, $2.00. 


|] $3.25. Luminous, $4.50. In. nous. $4.50. In Canada, 
} Canada, $4.50—$6.00. 
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Westclox 


Westclox 
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Now for the New Year 


PAG, this time every year you 


probably plan to make a better 


showing in the twelve months to come. 


Most of these good resolutions are 
connected with the clock. 

Whether you plan to use your time 
to better advantage, or to get started 
earlier mornings, a dependable time- 
piece is necessary. 

Check up the fellows who are ae 


ways on the job in time and you'll 


find that most of them depend on one 
of the Westclox alarms. 

Knowing that your clock is right 
seems to make it easier to heed its 
call. So prepare for the New Year by 
seeing that your timekeeping equip- 
ment is first class. 

You can identify Westclox by the 
six-cornered, orange bordered buff tag 
and by the trade mark Westclox above 
the clock name on the dial. 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY, LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 


Factory: Peru, Illinois. 


$4.50—$6.00. Canada, $2.00. 


Canada, $3.00. 


In Canada: Western Clock Co., Limited, Peterborough, Ont. 


Canada, $4.00. 


Westclox 


Nickel plated watch. Stem 
wind and set. Black face, 


$2.25. In Canada, $3.00. 
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HE gorgeous pageantry which made Tudor England glorious 
lives in the richness of Tudor decorative art. The splendor of this 
historic period is revived by Community craftsmen in their lovely 

designs —incomparable silverware in beauty and value—insured in 
your service by a twenty-year replacement guarantee, 

"ALA oGuN ; ; : 
Set of Sin 475 ome. Six Tupor Teaspoons $1.60 cAt Your Dealer's 
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‘ore effective cleanliness 
ith Sunbrite’s ‘double action” 


This cleanser sweetens and purifies 
as it cleans and scours 


The stove—just one item of your kitchen equipment—yet 
how many troublesome little details are involved in keep- 
ing it clean! Not only free from visible dirt and stain, 
but fresh and odorless and sanitary. Oven and broiler 
need particular attention, for it is here that stale odors 
2 | and flavors are so likely to linger. 

This greater cleanliness is now possible in a single cleans- 
ing process—with Sunbrite’s double action! For in 
Sunbrite there is a sweetening, purifying element which 
freshens and destroys all trace of odor. e Qa 
It polishes and scours, of course, as all good cleansers N S. Sca 
do, yet it is not coarse enough to scratch. Nor will it en J mre 
hurt the hands in any way. S. Pt 

And the price! You might think ‘“‘double action’”’ 
would cost more. But the great production facilities of 
Swift & Company make possible a decided saving in cost. 
Add to this price advantage a United Profit Sharing 
Coupon with every can. 

i To keer your kitchen and bathroom spotless and at 
the same time free from musty odors—use Sunbrite, the 
double action cleanser. 


; Swift & Company 


action 


single cost 
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" GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


REMOVE SEAL war 
DAMP CLOTH 
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Important Warning! 


There is only one “Congoleum” 
and it is identified by the Gold 
Seal pasted on every pattern, 
“Congoleum’’is a registered trade- 
mark and the exclusive property 
of Congoleum-Nairn Inc. If you 
want “Congoleum” be sure to 
ask for it by name and look for 


the Gold Seal. 


“This Congoleum Rug gives 
just the touch the room needed” 


Moving in—dreaded by brides and experienced ‘ in the illustration—dainty floral motifs—neat tiles 


housekeepers as well—was simplicity itself to this 
young housewife. For the attractive living-room 
pictured she chose a ld Congoleum Rug—easy to 
lay and to keep clean. And she found it such a 
labor-saver—as well as so good-looking—that she 


put down Congoleum Rugs throughout her spick 
and span new home. 


Lie Flat Without Fastening 


You don’t have to tack down these common- 
sense rugs. Just unroll them and in a few hours 
they'll lie flat and stay flat, never curling up at the 
edges or corners. Their sanitary, waterproof sur- 
face cannot take up dust and stains. A few strokes 
with a mop, well dampened, and you wouldn’t 
know they’d ever been dirty! 


Patterns for Every Room 


There are patterns appropriate for every room— 
elaborate Oriental effects like design No. 552 shown 


Gold Seal 


QNGOLEUM < 
Art-Rucs *® 


OTT eee 


and wood-blocks, colorings that are really unusual 
in rugs so low in price. 


Note the Low Prices 


se ft. $ 9.00 The patterns illustrated are 1%x3  ft.$ .60 

Jo x9 ft. 11225 made in the five large sizes 3 x3 Biteet40 
oO NG, AIR VELO) only. The smaller rugs are 3 AY ft. 1.95 
SLO e te. We 5 made in patterns to har- x 4% ft. 1. 


9 x 12 ft. 18.00 monize with them. 3 x 6 ft. 2.50 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of the 
Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 


Interesting Free Booklet 


“Beautify Your Home with Go/d-Sea/l Congoleum 
Rugs,” an interesting, illustrated booklet by Anne 
Lewis Pierce, shows all the beautiful Congoleum 
patterns in their actual rich colors. Write our 
nearest office today for your free copy. 


CoNGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Kansas City 
San Francisco Minneapolis Atlanta Dallas Pittsburgh 
New Orleans London Paris Rio de Janeiro 
In Canada — Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 


Pattern 
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The Landau Coupe, $1295 . Ce 
Four-wheel brakes, Fisher Body with one-piece V. V. wind- “a ht ( ie ‘| ee 
shield, Duco body finish, balloon tires, disc steel wheels, qi, ma € aiet 


full automatic spark control, unit instrument panel, driving 
controls on steering wheel, automatic windshield cleaner, , 
snubbers on front springs, transmission lock, patent window sien aoe 
lifts, rear-view mirror, dome light, Spanish Leather upholstery. <m 


Many tell us that, while they were first attracted to the 
Dakland Six by its impressive appearance, time has given 
whem a greater appreciation of its inner worth. It ts 
this blending of beauty with rugged stamina that is 
‘winning and holding the good will of Oakland buyers. 


| \sadster $1095; Touring $1095; Special Roadster $1195; Special Touring $1195; Coach $1215; Landau Coupe $1295; Coupe for Four $1495; Sedan $1545; Landau Sedan $1645. At Factory. 


sPakland Motor foeies Glowim pea ata, Pao anateivalc., Marecunii, 2. 4,11 
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THERE ARE TWO KINDS OF GOOD CARS 


The heavy, bulky, complicated cars that do not give 
more miles to the gallon of gasoline, 

more miles to the gallon of oil, 

more miles to the set of tires. 


And the Packard Six that combines low operating 
and maintenance costs with 


comfort without bulk, 


Packard Six furnished in ten great strength with light weight 


body types, open and enclosed 
—$2585 to $3675 at Detroit. 
Packard’s extremely liberal 
monthly payment plan makes and, 
possible the immediate enjoy- 
ment of a Packard, purchasing 


out of income instead of capital. exclusive beauty and distinction. 


WSK ToHRE MAN W HO OWN S ON 
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The O11 STOVE masterpiece 


What have you wished for in an oil stove—beauty? 
_ . . asanitary, easily cleaned finish? —heat? speed? 
utility? The Rep Srar Oil Stove has them all. 

That is why Rep Srar is today a leader—why 
millions of oil stove users praise 1t. 

In this beautiful stove you burn kerosene oil, 
without wicks. You cook with a heat as intense 
and as even as gas—produced by the action of the 


THES DETROLTEAVAPOR STOVE 


Detroit 


patented Rep Srar all-metal burners. You get gas 
stove results, summer and winter. 


See the Rep Srar before you select any oil 
stove. There is a size for every need—two to 
six burners. There is a price for every purse. 
If you do not know the Rep Srar dealer, write 


us. We will send his name and a copy of the 
Rep Srar book. 


COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 


Vapor 


QIL STOVE 
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Buy your lamps [{)] 
where you see this sign 


HOME half lighted is like a home 

half heated — false economy at the 
expense of comfort. And particularly so, 
when light costs so little. 


For inStance: A 75-watt Edison MAZDA 
Lamp (“bulb”) gives two and a half times 
as much light as a 40-watt Edison MAZDA 
Lamp, but averages only a third of a cent 
more an hour for current! 


Edison MAZDA Lamps make 
the most of electric lighting ser- 
vice. And Edison MAzDA Agents 
know what types and sizes will give your 
present fixtures their best lighting effect. 


So buy your lamps where you see the 
sign shown here. It identifies the Edison 
MAZDA Lamp Agent and is the mark of a 
dependable electrical store. 


© E. L. W. of G. E. Co., 1924 
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MAZDA 
the mark 
of a research 
Service 
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Jown at Mt. Holyoke, that fine New perfectly insulated, guarded against extremes of heat 
ngland college for women, they have and cold, and built to utilize the full values of heating 
jist completed a residence hall that ex- plant and fuel. Thus is secured the cleanly charm of 
resses modern college building at its smooth, tight-jointed, accurate walls and ceilings. 
ral best. Sheetrock brings all these qualities to new construction, alterations and 
very provision is made for architec- repairs, for homes, for public buildings, offices, warehouses, stores. It 
iral beauty and character; every givés you them at low cost. Sheetrock comes all ready for use and is 
tovision, too, for the comfort and easily erected; just nail the broad, high sheets to the joists or studding. 
fety of the students. It takes any decoration—especially Textone, the ideal Sheetrock dec- 
| e walls and ceilings of this splen- orator. It is non-warping, sound-proof, vermin-proof, fireproof. 

id structure are made of Sheet- Your dealer in lumber or builders’ supplies sells Sheetrock. Only the 
yck, the fireproof wallboard. United States Gypsum Company makes it. Write us for a sample of 
tie ! Sheetrock and a free illustrated copy of “Walls of Worth.” 

iP - hee Oe ge tey lined with ‘ Sheetrock is inspected and approved as an effective barrier to fire, by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


lid gypsum rock—lasting and 
if. ; “‘1]: A Nill: Ei DALSURLEA RIVE IS LGuyee S°U5My. ChO.M PANY 
Ak. Thus the entire building 1S * General Offices: 205 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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A suggestion—a brand new Rickenbacker for the brand new 
year! What could please your family more? Why not have 
one of these conspicuously beautiful closed cars delivered 


New Year’s Day. Luxuriously designed — attractively priced. | 
RICKENBACKER MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN | 
| 
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Ideal 
hristmas Gift 
for Men who 
know values 


In One Pound and 
Half-pound Vacuum Tins 


Guaranteed by 


cane Ho 


INCORPORATED 
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je is a basic principle of the Ford Mc 
Company to manufacture near 

source of supply, and to assemble n 
the point of distribution. This prac 
uses fewer freight cars because parts 

shipped knocked down —secures 1o\ 
rates—eliminates unnecessary hand 
and insures delivery of the finished pr 
uct to the owner in better conditi 


seg 
Bara ta 7 ea Ce ee is 
Wii 


There are 35 Ford branches in the Uni 
States, of which 32 are assembly plat 
Their locations have been determined 
an exact scientific basis. Territories 
analyzed to determine what producti 
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Typical view along assem- 
bly line at a Ford assembly 
plant. 


ild be required, then natural bound- _ regulation and an economy from which 
s are drawn based on two essentials; the purchaser benefits. 

ter service for present and future 
1ers of Ford products, and favorable 
zht rates on both products and parts. 


In every step of Ford distribution, as 
in every step of manufacture, no effort 
has been spared, no factor disregarded 
aufacturing schedules are maintained = which would contribute to lowering the 
extreme accuracy to avoid both cost of transportation for the families 
tage and overproduction. No car of the world. 

no part is warehoused. The endless 


in of service of the Ford Motor Ford fotorGompany, 


npany is unbroken; it moves ever 


vard ; from mine and forest to blast Owning and operating coal and iron mines, timber lands, 
saw mills, coke ovens, foundries, power plants, blast 
lace and factory; then to branch to furnaces, manufacturing industries, lake trans- 
e portation, garnet mines, glass plants, wood 
ler to buyer—a marvel of traffic distillation plants and silica beds 
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On the finest cars 


at the shows — 


UFFALO Wire 
Wheels today 
identify the 
world’s finest 

cars. Why? 
There is a cer- 
tain dash, a smartness, about a 
car equipped with Buffalo Wire 
Wheels—a snappy appearance 
that no other wheel equipment 

gives. 

There is a supreme riding 
comfort that the super-resil- 
iency of Buffalo Wire Wheels 
alone insures. 

And, withal, Buffalo Wire 
Wheels are the strongest wheels 
it is possible to make. They are 
safe—always. They can’t come 
off. Their spokes are practi- 
cally unbreakable. 

Decide now to have all the ad- 
vantages offered by Buffalo Wire 


BUFFALO 


Wheels. Tell the dealer from 
whom you buy your car that 
this is the wheel equipment you 
want. If he has your interests 
at heart—he will endorse your 
good judgment. 

Buffalo Wire Wheels for practi- 

cally every make and model are 

available in the small diameter 


sizes for balloon tires as well 
as in the old standard sizes. 


WIRE WHEEL CORPORATION 

of AMERICA 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

Direct Factory Branches: 

New York 835 11th Ave. at 57th St. 
Chicago 2900 So. Michigan Avenue 
3152 Cass Avenue 
San Francisco . . . . 1690 Pine Street 
Los Angeles . . 1705 So. Hope Street 


Canadian Division: 
AJAX WIRE WHEEL, Ltd. 
Toronto Montreal 


Service Stations in leading 
cities throughout the world 


wie Wheels visc 
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'C When Yuletide 


ILL your family celebrate the glad- 

some season in a home of their own? 

And, as the years go by, will the memory of 

many happy holidays spent under the cher- 

Y ished 4ome rooftree be among their most 
“treasured recollections? 


|, Build them a home where the pride and joy 
ti of possession may be theirs the year ’round 

_—where they may know the contentment 
and satisfaction that comes only from living 
in a home of one’s own. 


Build them, 47s coming year,a home that they 
can call their ows. 


Ash your lumberman for Long-Bell trade-marked 
lumber products. 


THE LONG-BELL LUMBER COMPANY 


vs as A. LONG BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MO. Naso 
7 Lumbermen Since 1875 a aL a F ; 


All Long-Bell lumber products 
are carefully manufactured in 
large modern plants. In the 
hands of good workmen, their 
use by builders assures sturdy, 
dependable, long-life construction. 


comm ie U M B. E RB 


Douglas Fir Lumber and Timbers; Southern Pine Lumber and Timbers; Creosoted 
Lumber, Timbers, Posts, Poles, Ties, Guard-Rail Posts, Piling; Southern 
} Hardwood Lumber and Timbers; Oak Flooring; California 
White Pine Lumber; Sash and Doors. 
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Each heart in this great 
universe is whispering, 


“HOME!” —Hood 
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fon The power company 

Yan I Te load dispatcher can talk 

1) (ip mC £e ig reliably over wires carry- 
7p pw ing 100,000 volts or more. 
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IDING astride forse power enough to run 

an industrial ci¥, came the voice over the 
wire, ‘Bad storm pu4Mill City line out of com- 
mission, tie in Sprirvale circuit.”’ 


Now electric light Jud power company oper- 

ators can telephondover their own power 
Not a giant chess- transmission lines cat\7ing thousands of horse 
mens This coupheg power. Yet they talk 4 d signal with ease with 
condenser gives the 
voice currents safe a few thousandths of 4 orse-power by the use 
conduct from tele. of the Western Elect}; Power Line Carrier 
phone instruments , 
to power line. Telephone Equipmen 


It is the most satisfafbry means yet devised 
for communicating bdveen the stations of 
companies which cover\ vide area and where 


. commercial telephone & lities are not avail- 
foe il iss : On a cross country power : 5 A 

Amplifying Wage < a | Serie ie line any station can talk able. It is an important & in emergency and 

vacuum mens | ie | Y : 


tube. “This with any other—with West- it helps maintain servid venty-four hours 
‘a ‘one Sh amber aes ern Electric equipment. A day 

vacuum tubesusedin the : 
transmitter circuits. 


Here is a worthy newc§ ;r to the long list 
of products manufactured § he world’s largest 
maker of telephones. 
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How you will shine at the party! 


day I bought you! 


Now you're all ready for the party —as bright and shiny as the 


That’s what Bon Ami always does to nickel ware. Just apply it 


jor — 


Electric 


with a damp cloth. When the lather dries, rub it off with a clean, 
dry cloth. And the trick is turned! The bright polished surface 
winks back at you with a merry sparkle—spots, stains, tarnish, 


Utensils 


8s, Copper and 
Nickel Ware 


\Principal uses of Bon Ami— 
Sor cleaning and polishing 


Linoleum and 
Congoleum 


gone with never a scratch! 


There are so many things about the house that can be cleaned 
and polished in the same safe, easy way with Bon Ami—you’ll 


find some of them listed at the left. 


And because it’s so gentle in its action Bon 
Ami never reddens or roughens your hands. 


never without these ““partners in cleanliness.”’ 


THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Cake or Powder 
whichever you prefer 


htubs Windows sors ; 
2 Kitchen Utensils Mirrors Bef : pitt ca 
ks Tiling You can get it in either cake or powder form, Yet 

ite Woodwork White Shoes whichever you prefer. Most housewives are 

minum Ware The Hands 
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Kodak 


Give a 


50 up 


Autographic Kodaks $6 


City 


the Kodak 


“ay 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y 
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